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A. 

Abdominal  aovta,    case   of  aneurysm  of   (T. 
GaruetS.  Leary.  with  note  on  patholog'eal 
appearance  by  Constance  Ellis*.  714 
Abdominal  cavity,  gauze  five  montlis  in,  44 

Abdominal  hysterectomy.    See  Hysterectomy 

Abdominal  incisions,  direction  of  (A.  Ernest 
Mavlard).  895 :  correspondence  on,  1106, 
1280, 1466 

Abdominal  operations,  care  of  the  patient 
during  serious  (H.  Bellamy  Gardner),  14 

Abdominal  operations,  success  in  (J.  H. 
Dauber),  792 

Abdominal  operations,  review  of  books  on, 
207 

Abdominal  pain,  review  of  hooks  on,  1652 

Abdominal  sections  in  hospital  practice, 
notes  on  a  series  of  100  consecutive  cases 
(J.  Inglis  Parsons),  452 

Abdominal  surgery,  some  experiences  in 
(F.  T.  Paul).  1113 

Aberdare,  infant  mortality  at.  Ill 

Aberdeen,  heilth  of,  t50 ;  Professor  Finlay  on 
alcohol,  11E2 

Abortifacient  pills,  1860 

Abortion,  determinants  of,  and  how  to  com- 
bat them  (James  Oliveri.  1567 

Abortion,  tubal,  case  of  (Frank  A.  Nyulasy), 
1570 

Abraham,  Phineas  S. :  Ringworm  question 
in  elementary  schools,  387 

Ab3cess.  appendical.  perforated  gangrenous 
appendix:  appendectomy  and  recovery  (re- 
ported by  Richard  Slocock),  85 

Ab=cess,  bone,  due  to  a  bacillus  allied  to 
B.  paraUphosm  (F.  G.  Bushnell).  1775 

Abscess,  brain,  complicating  case  of  acute 
middle-ear  suppuration  (W   S.  Syme),  S8t 

Abscess  of  liver,  one  hundred  cases  (James 
Cantlie),  1342 

Abscess,  retropharyngeal  (If. Irving  Pinches), 
813 ;  (W.  H.  Vickeryi.  1S37 

Abscess  of  spleeD  in  Andaman  Islands,  8 

Absorbit  reducing  paste,  composition  of,  25 

Absorption  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  (B.  H. 
Buxton).  1121 

Academie  de  Medecinc,  prizes,  1793 

Academy.  Koval.  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
1087, 1426, 15E6. 1712 :  election  of  officers,  1087  : 
ligature  of  innominate  artery  (Sir  Thomas 
Myles),  1426;  Presidents  address,  1586:  ex- 
hibits, 1586.  Section  o<  Pathology  :  Villous 
tumour  of  the  bladder  (Dr.  Boxwell),  1712  ; 
thrombosis  of  arm  with  gangrene  (Dr. 
O'Carroll)..  1712;  laryngeal  specimens,  (Pro- 
fessor White),  1712.  Section  of  Surgery  : 
Ascites  and  the  Talma-Morison  operation 
<W.  I.  de  C.  Wheeler).  1713;  mucous  colitis 
and  appendicostomy  (Seton  Pringle),  1713 

Accuracy  of  thought  in  medicine  ()Y.  Hale 
Wnite).  250 

Acetonaemic  conditions  of  children 
(Frederick  Langmeadi  819  :  discussion,  821  ; 
correspondence  on,  1288. 1380 

Achondroplasia  c-i,  case  of  (Dr.  Kobhouse),  85 

Achondroplasia  (H.  H.  Clarke).  1261 ;  (J.  A.  C. 
Macewen),  1646 

Ackland,  John  McKno  :  Relation  of  dental 
surgery  to  medicine,  1483 

Ackland,  W.  R. :  Notes  on  some  cases  of 
neuralgia,  1499 

Acland,  Theodore  Dyke  :  Need  for  the  in- 
spection of  allresidential  secondary  schools 
in  matters  relating  to  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  496 

Act,  Employment  of  Children,  1449;  London 
County  Council  and,  1449 

Act,  new  Food,  1613 

Act,  Medical,  Amendment  of.  1S07.  818 

Act,  the  Midwives,  £43. 1010. 1084. 1357. 1601;  in 
Manchester,  843 ;  in  Saliord,  1010  ;  payment 
of  medical  men  called  in  to  assist  mid- 
wivei.  1084,  1357:  the  working  of,  1601; 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1602 

Act.  Notification,  and  infectious  hospitals, 
1192 

Act.  Provision  of  Meals,  1742;  Newport  and, 
1742 

Act,  Earlv  Notification  of  Births.    See  Bill 

Act.  Workmen's  Compensation,  22,  40.  61,  121, 
167,  220,  237,  766.  942.  1022, 1109.  1469. 1626. 1734 
1751 ;  review  of  bo:-ksoD.  S2:  leading  article 


on,  40;  definition  of  "workman,"  61 ;  indus- 
trial diseases,  121  ;  duties  of  medical  men 
under  the  Act,121:  epileptics  and,  167;  Home 
Secretary  cancels  all  existing  appoint- 
ments as  medicil  referee,  2-0:  medical 
referees  under,  237.  1022 ;  note  on,  766  ; 
domestic  servants  and,  942,  1022  :  hospital 
nurses,  1109;  district  medical  officers.  1101; 
county  court  case,  1469  ;  cases,  1626,  17tl ; 
medical  fees  in,  lri34 

Acts.  Inebriates,  report  of  inspector  under, 
1083 

Acts,  Public  Health,  108,  295 

Adam,  James  :  Acute  pneumonia  in  children, 
51 

Addington.  the    Prime  Minister,  note   on, 


277 

Address  in  Surgery,  255:  leading  article  on, 
278.    See  also  Association,  annual  meeting 

Adenoids,  curette  for,  1720 

Adenoids  in  eye  disease  (dr.  Killen),  1585 

Adulteration  of  flour,  839.  See  also  Food 
adulteration 

Advertisement,  fraudulent,  174 

Advertisements,  immoral,  crusade  against, 
226 

Advertiser,  ingenious.  366 

Africa,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Africa,  East.    Sec  East 

Africa  general  service  medal,  1468 

Africa,  Houtli.    See  South 

Africa,  West.    See  West 

After-care  Association.    See  Association 

Age,  medico-legd  aspects  of.  783 

Agra,  sanitary  report  of,  16:2 

Ahlfeld's  method  of  disinfection  of  hand  in 
midwifery,  1859 

Aikman.  Dr.  :  Case,  1517 

Air.  subcutaneous  injections  of.  as  a  means 
of  relieving  certain  painful  manifestations, 
1297, 1559 

Alabone  treatment,  1472 

Alaxa,  24 

Albumen,  tests  for.  1626 

Albuminuria  from  a  life  assurance  point  of 
view  (Robert  Wilkinson).  1774 

Albumosuria,  myelopathic,  case  of  (W.  Lang- 
don  Brown).  686 

Aicindor,  John  :  Intense  hepatic  conges- 
tion in  an  infant,  1581 

Alcohol  and  "hobnail"  liver,  1275,  1362,  1375, 
1467, 1559 

Alcotiol  and  insanity  (F.  W.  Mott).  797:  dis- 
cussion, 801 ;  leading  article  on,  835  ;  corre- 
spondence on,  1021 

Alcohol,  Professor  Finlay  on.  1182 

Alcohol  and  mountaineering.  485 

Alcohol,  review  of  books  on.  21,  459 

Alcohol,  scientific  investigation  of.  922 

Alcohol  and  taxation  in  Russia.  1844 

Alcoholic  beverages,  sale  of  in  sanatoriums, 
772 

Alcoholic  patent  medicines,  lfOO 

Alcoholism,  exhibition  on,  842 

Alcoholism,  mortality  from  in  France,  1683 

Alcoholism,  practical  measures  to  discourage, 
1555.    See  also  Inebriety 

Aldred,  Wii  fbed  A. :  Two  cases  ef  poisoning 
by  weed  killer,  626 

Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  a  notorious 
quack.  1356 

Alexander,  David  A. :  The  stethoscope, 
184 

Alexander.  Forbes  James  :  Two  cases  of 
umbilical  fistula,  1237 

Alfretou  medical  practitioners  decide  as 
to  rate  of  pay  of  sick  clubs,  1793 

Algeria,  plague  in,  1170 

Algiron.  208 

Alkaloids  and  their  derivatives,  plea  for  uni- 
formity in  the  nomenclature  of.  560 

Allan,  J.  :  Poisoniug  by  bromoform,  299 

Allan's  autifat.209 

Allbutt,  T.  Clifford  :  K.C.B.  conferred 
upon,  1451 :  (editor)  A  System  of  Medicine  by 
Many  Writers,  rev.,  88  ;  what  do  we  mean  by 
tachycardia?  938 

Allchin,  W.  H„  knighthood  conferred  upon, 
1452 

Ai  lex,  H.  E. :  The  Medial  Register,  855 


Alopecia     areata,      removed    from     list    of 
diseases  which  came  under  law  relating  to 
epidemics    in    the   schools   of    Paris,  141  ; 
treatment  of,  491 
Alsace-Lorraine,  small  pox  in.  771 
Alvareng*  Prize  awarded  to  W.  Lewis  Chap- 
man, 1265 
Amateur  in  drags.    See  Drugs 
Ambiguous     reactions      in      sugar      testing 
(Stephen  G.  Longworth),  19 

Ambulance,  metropolitan  street.  854. 1617. 1841; 
leading  article  on.  1607  ;  city  of  London 
police,  1178 

Ambulance  teams.  770 
Ambulance.    See  also  St.  John 

America.    Sec  United  States 

America,  North,  conditions  of  practice  in, 
615 

America,  South,  conditions  of  practice  in, 
615 

American  Medical  Association.  See  Associa- 
tion 

American  Medical  Directory,  rev  .  23  :  note  on, 
492 

American  men  of  science,  1546 

American  students  in  German  universities. 
1800 

Ametropia  after  removal  of  the  lens,  spec- 
tacles in  (Archibald  Stanley  Percival),  1776 

Amputation,  interscapulo-thoracic  (EdredM. 
Corner),  822 

Anaemia,  Addison's,  specific'infective  nature 
of,  its  course  and  treatment  (William 
Hunter),  1299  :  leading  article  on.  13f8 

Anaemia  in  ankylostomiasis  (Arthur  E. 
Boycott).  1318:  discussion,  1320 

Anaemia,  pernicious,  discussion  on.  1299. 
1311  :  leading  article  on.  1358 

Anaemia,  pernicious,  two  cases  of,  with 
unusual  features  (J.  Fortune),  1041 

Anaesthesia,  ether,  by  the  open  method  (H. 
Bellamy  Gardner).  1616  :  (Francis  W.  Bailey). 
1823;  (Alexander  Brownlee.  with  remarks 
by  J.  Lynn  Thomas),  1824  ;  correspondence 
on,  1621.  1747 

Anaesthesia,  local,  syringe  for.  91 

Anaesthesia,  local,  in  tooth  extraction, 
syringe  for,  91 

Anaesthesia,  lumbar.    See  Lumbar 

Anaesthesia,  relative  value  of  inhalation  and 
injection  methods  of  inducing(H.  P.  Deam, 
869:;  discussion,  872;  correspondence  on 
1023 

Anaesthetic  hairwash,  dangers  of,  1(6 

Anaesthetic  shampoo,  764 

Anaesthetics,  review  of  books  on.  22 

Analgesic,  spinal,  stovaine  as  (J.  Hogarth 
Pringle),  12 

Anaphylaxis,  F88  , 

Anastomosis  between  the  common  bile  duct 
and  the  duodenum 'for  obstructive  jaundice 
(Andrew  Fullerton),  1118 

Anatomical  results  of  efficient  mastication 
(F.  J.  Bennett).  1502 

Anatomv.  review  of  books  on,  391,  827, 10;9. 
1718,1783 

Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasion  cf  Julius 
Caesar,  1788 

Andaman  Islands,  abscess  of  spleen  in.  8 

Andfrs.  Howard  S.  :  Ffcysicol  Diagnosis,  with 
Case  Examples  of  the  Inductive  Method,  rev., 
911 

Anderson.  A.  M.  :  Special  report,  on  danger- 
ous or  injurious  processes  in  the  coating  ot 
metal  with  lead  or  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  1799  „ 

Anderson.  John  F.  :  Studies  upon  Hyper- 
susceptibility  and  Immunity,  1089 

Anderson,  Louisa  Garrett  :  Case  of  sar- 
coma of  small  intestine.  8S6 

Andebson,  Maior  :  Abscess  of  spleen  in 
malarial  persons  in  Andaman  Islands,  B 

Andfrson.  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.,  elected 
Mayor  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1449  . 

Andfrson.  Sir  Thomas  McCall,  appointed 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  King.  ^27 

Ahdkbsoh,  W.  Monro:  Ether  administra- 
tion by  the  open  method,  1747 

Andrewes.  F.  W.  :  Lessons  in  Disinfection  and 
Sterilization,  rev.,  913  __.__    ™. 

Andrews,  Marion:  Triple  pregnancy,  1584 
operation   for  ovarian  cysts   during  preg- 
nancy, 1584 


Andrews,  Russell  :  Treatment  of  puerperal 

eclampsia,  1829 
Aneurysm   of  abdominal  aorta  (T.  Garnet  S. 
leary,    with    note     on    the     pathological 
appearance  bv  Constance  Ellis),  714 
Aneurysm  of  do'rsalis  pedis  artery  (Archibald 

CufT),  16 
Aneurysm  of  the  foot  (Alex.  R.  Tweedie),  713 
Aneurysms,  frequency  of  in  the  Royal  Navy 

(Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassett-SmitlH.  510 
Angers,  centenary  of  the  Medical  School  of, 

1603 
Angioma,    cavernous,    in  the  temporo-sphe- 
noidal    lobe   of    the    brain    (Margaret   B. 
Dobson),  144 
Angio-neurotic  oedema.    See  Oedema 
Aniline  industry,  death  of  the  founder  of,  163 
Animal  tuberculosis     See  Tuberculosis 
Ankylostomiasis,     anaemia     in    (Aithur   E. 

Boycott),  1318 
Annandale,  Thomas,  death  of,  1860 
Anosmia,  functional  element  in  certain  forms 

of  (P.  Me  Bride),  945 
Anthrax  at  Bradford,  4?.  <12,  1851 
Anthrax,  notification  of  in  Scot'and,  549 
Anthropological  Institute.    See  Institute 
Antimalarial  sanitation  (\V    J.   R.   Simpson), 
1044;    (Hans    Ziemann),    1046;     discussion, 
1048 
Antipon,  composition  of,  25 
Antiquackerv  League,  German,  1095 
Antitoxin,  diphtheria.  547  ;  limited  value  of 

as  a  prophylactic  (Owen  H    Peters),    865; 

paper  on  (H.  Draper  Bishop),  1518 
Antituberculosis  league  in  Belgium,  220 
Antityphoid  inoculation  in  the  army,  295 
Antivivisectionism  in  America,  1611.    See  also 

Vivisection 
Antivivisectionists,  the  Pope  and.  1S49 
Anus,  complete  separation  of  rectum  .from 

(P.  Rhys  Griffiths),  21 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurysm  of  (T.  Garnet  S. 

Leary,  with  note  on  the  pathological  ap- 
pearance by  Constance  Ellis),  714 
Apothecaries  Act,  1907, 118 
Apothecaries'    Hall  of  Ireland,  information 

concerning  medical  study,  578 
Apothecaries'  Society  of  London,  pass  lists 

and  degrees,  121,  240,556,   1109,  1282,  1687; 

regulations  concerning  the  stufy  of  medi- 
cine, 573;    dinner,  1287;   "derangement   of 

epitaphs,"    1628;    vacancies  on    the    Guild, 

1834 
Appeals,  784,  1195,  1628 
Appendical  abscess.    See  Abscess 
Appendicectomy,    case    of,     in    which  the 

appendix    was    quite    separate    from    the 

caecum  (J.  T.  Williams),  908 
Appendicectomy  and  hysterectomy  performed 

on  a  patient  of  74  (John  D.  Malcolm),  1571 
Appendicitis,    acute,    one    year's     work    in 

(Arthur  H.  Burgess).  70 
Appendicitis      complicated      by     intestinal 

haemorrhrge  (reported  by  G.  S.  Thompson) 

1711 
Appendicitis,    diagnosis  and    treatment   of, 

(William  Henry  B.   Brook),  67;  (A.  Ernest 

Maylard).  1648 
Appendicitis,  diagnosis  of,  1851 
Appendicitis,  gangrenous,  note  on  a  bacillus 

found  in  a  case  of  (Aldo  Castellani),  1512 
Appendicitis,    prevention    of   (W.  J.  Tyson), 

1141 
Appendicitis  and  secondary  syphilis,  1683 
Appendicitis,  suppurative,'  in  a  patieut  with 

transposed  viscera  (Harold  Eehbltthwaite), 

1579 
Appendicostomy,  mucous  colitis  and  (Seton 

Pringle),  1713 
Appendix,  suppurating,    strangulation  of   a 

hernia    by    (reported    by    E.    Chichester), 

1648 
Appendix,  vermiform,     acute  volvulus    of  : 

operation  :  recovery  (Sinclair  White),  9S7 
Appendix,  vermiform,    primary  sarcoma  of 

(T.  Carwardine),  1771 
Appointments  in  the  Colonies,  614 
Appropriation  Bill      See  Bill 
Arabian  school,  physicians  of  the,  f37 
Am  hkk.   Roiiehi  Samuels,  obituary  notice 

of,  416 
Argentina,  meat  inspection   in,  410  ;  League 

against  Tuberculosis    founds    prizes,  834; 

leprosy  in,  1106 
Arm.    thrombosis    of.   with    gangrene    (Cr. 

O'Carroll).  1712 
Armit,  II.  W. :  Medical  inspection  of  school 

children,  1745 
Armuoam,  T.  V. :  Transplantation  of  ureters, 

388;   case  of   gall  stone  of  common  duct, 

1581 
Army,    frozen    meat    for,    167;    antityphoid 

inoculation  In,  295  :  preventive  medicine  in 

(Inspector-General  J.  Porteri.  503;  teaching 

of  hygiene  in  (Major  R.  J.  Blackham),  521  ; 

discussion  on,  523 
Army,  British,  health  of,  1738 
Army,  British,  medical  service  of,  59,  118,  172, 

183,  231.  242,    418.   610,   1088.    1097.    1110.  1182. 

1184,  1188.  1284,  1380.  1445.  1450.  I4OT,  1463.  lf(,7 

1612,   1617,  1678.  1752.  1802,  1855;    Volunteer 

Medical     Association,     59;     new     Indian 

military     decoration.  59  ;    R.A.M.C.  exami- 
nation    of    Majcrs    for     promotion.    118; 

RAM  C    In  Australia,    172;    in    Scotland, 

231;     tlepnty    to    the     principal    D 

officer  in    India,    183;    officers  selected  for 


INDEX 


rewards.  242;  successful  candidates,  418; 
United  Services  Medical  Society,  1190; 
revised  rates  of  pav,  1284 ;  Africa  general 
service  medal,  14E8  ;  Director- GeLeral  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  1752:  Volun- 
teer Ambulance  School  of  Instruction, 
17.- 2 
Army,  British,  medical  service  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Force.  1088,  1097,  1110.  1 182,  1184, 
1188,  134',  lifb.  127).  13F0.  1445,  1160, 
1557,  1612,  1617,  1622.  1741.  1742.  If 02,  1855; 
leading  articles  on,  1888,  1265,  1450 ; 
plan  of  organization.  11P8 ;  address  by 
Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  1182,  1243,  1446,  1612, 
1617,  1741.  1742,  1802 ;  correspondence  on, 
1184,  1457,  155'.  1622, 1855 :  note  on.  1271 ;  titles 
of  officers.  1H0 :  conferer  ce  in  London, 
1445 ;  hospitals  for  (leading  ai  tide),  1450 
Arniv.  British,  Royal  Army  College  Clinical 

Hospital  of.  1678 
Army,  British,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
regulations  for  admission,    610;    informa- 
tion concerning,  610  ;  examinations,  1911 
Army,   French,  condition   of  soldiers'  teeih 
in,  1184  ;    prophylaxis  of   veneral  diseases 
in.  1683 
Army,  Ir  dian,  59,  418,  491,  556,  612,  689,  755,  776, 
856,  1626;  new  military  decoration,  59;  suc- 
cessful candidates,  «18:  specialist  pay,  419, 
755;  correspondence  on,  491  ;   Government 
restrictions  on  medical  fees,  556,  689  ;  staff 
officers  for  medical  mobilization  in  India, 
557 ;  regulations  for  admission  and  informa- 
tion   concerning,    612 :    specialist  appoint- 
ments in,  755 ;   command  of    station  hos- 
pitals   in    India,    776 ;     prospects    in   the 
service.  776 ;    medical  relief  in  India.  777  ; 
time  spent  on  half-pay.  856 ;  Government 
restrictions  onmed'eal  fees,  1626 
Army.    United    States,    63;    women    of    the 
medical  corps  of  collect  a  fund  for  purpose 
of   furnishing  a  room   in  the  new    Army; 
General  Hospital  in  memory  of  officers  of 
the  army,  63 
Arrangement  with  specialists,  1800 
Arroyo  Arenas,  sanatorium  at,  207 
Arsenate  cf  iron,  soluble,  24 
Ai  terial  blood.    See  Blood 
Arteries,   coronary,   do    the    finer    branches 

anastomose  ?  766 
Artery,  dorsalis  pedis,  spontaneous  aneurysm 

of  (Archibald  Cuff),  16 
Artery,  innominate,  ligature  of  (Sir  Thomas 

Myles),  1426 
Artery,  middle  meningeal,  rupture  of :  opera- 
tion :  recovery  (William  Billington).  987 
Artery,  popliteal,  leaking  aneurysm  of,  1287 
Arthritis  and  erythema  nodosum  (J.  Odery 

Symes),  202 
Arthritis,  pneumocoecic.   in   children  (Cvril 

A.  R.  N itch).  729 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid  (J.  W.  Martini.  823 
Arthritis,  rheumatoid,  and  the  morbid  con- 
ditions which  simulate  it  (A.  P.  Luff").  1143. 
1148;  discussion,  1144 
Arthropoda,  blood-sucking,  review  of  books 

on,  207 
AM-ites    and    the  Talma-Morison    operation 

(W.  I.  dec.  Wheeler),  1713 
Aseptic  funnel  douche,  1720 
Ashbt.  H.  :  Some  cases  of  unexplained  fevers 

in  infants  and  children,  1239. 1637 
Ashmead.  Albert  S.  :  Leprosy  in  Japan,  1261 
Ashton.  W.  Easterly  :  Tear; boot  on  the  Prac- 
tice   of   Gynaecology    for   Practitioners    and 
Students,  rev.,  1527 
Aspirin.  783 

Assam,  sanitary  report  of,  1449 
Assault,  an,  183 

Assistant  health  officerships.    See  Health 
Association,  After-care,  1179;  convalescence 

from  mental  disease,  1179 
Association,  American  Climatological,  Trans- 
actions, rev.,  530 
Association,  American  Medical,  92;  oration 

on  Stite  Medicine,  92 
Association,  Automobile  Co-operative,  469 
Association,  Barry  Nursing.  770 
Association,  British,  275,  346,  532;  seventy- 
seventh  annual  meeting,  275 ;  President's 
address,  275;  action  of  anaesthetics,  346; 
three  stages  of  anaosthesia,  346  ;  dosage  of 
chloroform,  346;  deaths  under  anaes- 
thetics. 346  ;  safe  administration  of  chloro- 
form, 347:  vivisection,  348;  imitation  and 
initiation,  348;  old  methods  and  new,  349  ; 
physiology  in  the  University  of  London, 
349 ;  discussion.  349 ;  physiological  and 
therapeutical  use  of  alcohol,  350;  election 
of  President,  352;  date  of  next  meeting. 
352 :  Sections  of  Educational  Science  and 
Anthropology,  532 ;  anthropometry  in 
schools,  532;  Section  of  Zoology.  533;  phv- 
Bloal  basis  of  inheritance,  5'.'  ;  thickness  of 
the  skull  in  mammals.  533 ;  Section  of 
Botany,  533;  Section  of  Phyeiotogy,  '35; 
nervous  impulse,  635;  spinal  retiexes,  535 
Association.  British  Dental  :  Annual  meeting 

of  North  Midland  Branch.  165 
Association,  British  Medical :  Anrual  meet- 
ing, 38.  40,  108,  224,  245.  277.  280,  366.  368, 
1671,  1689  ;  leading  article  on,  38.  277. 
356.  1671  .  annual  meetings  of  1908  ami 
1909,  40,  1671;  the  Exeter  meeting,  224; 
leading  article  on,  277;  "Book  of  the 
South  -  West,  "  224;  President's  address, 
245;    address    in   medicine,   250;    leading 
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article  on.  277;  address  in  surgery,  255; 
leading  article  on,  £78;  religious  services, 
280 :  election  of  treasurer.  281 ;  civic  greet-  . 
irg,  E81 ;  entertainments,  281 ;  garden  party. 
282 ;  numbf  r  of  members  present,  282  ; 
summary  of  proceedings  of  sections.  285. 
322  ;  golf  match,  368  ;  leading  article  on  the 
annual  meeting  1908.  1671  :  anrual  meeting 
at  Sheffield  1908.  1689;  note  on  Sheffield. 
1689 
Association,  British  Medical:  Annual  meet- 
ing, the  utility  of  (leading  article),  1539 
Association.  British  Medical :  Annual  Repre- 
sentative meeting.  160.  282,  1618,  1684.  1747 ; 
leading  article  on,  160;  summary  of  proceed- 
ings, i82  :  procedure  of,  1618,  i"747 :  Central 
Council  and,  1684.  See  also  Supplement 
Index 

Association.  British  Medical :  Birmingham 
Branch.  1343,  1585  ;  pei  forated  duodenal 
ulcer  (Frank  Barnes),  1343:  infective  endo- 
carditis (Dr.  Forwell),  1243  ;  gangrenous 
sigmoid  colon  removed  from  a  case  of  acute 
volvulus  under  spinal  anaesthesia  (George 
Heath).  1343  :  exophthalmic  goitre  with 
cirrhosis  of  liver  (Dr.  Miller),  1343;  cysts 
of  intestinal  wall  (Dr.  Miller).  1343;  acute 
lymphatic  leukaemia  (Mr.  Milward),  1343  ; 
cases,  1585 

Association.  British  Medical :  Ceylon  Branch, 
833:  Journal,  rev.,  833 

Association.  British  Medical :  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Ealing  Division,  clinical 
meeting,  1777 

Association.  British  Medical:  North  Lan- 
cashire and  South  Westmorland  Branch. 
86,  1777:  aDnual  meeting,  86;  medical 
aspects  of  elementary  schools  (A.  J.  Cross), 
86:  cases,  87.  1777 

Association.  British  Medical :  South-Eastern 
Branch,  Brighton  Division,  85;  case  of  (?) 
achondroplasia  (Fr.  Hobhouse).  85 :  cerebral 
diplegia  (Lr.  Hobhouse),  86;  sarcoma  (Mr. 
Hutchison*,  86 

Association,  British  Medical  :  Southern 
Branch,  Guernsey  and  Alderney  Division, 
1517  ;  clinical  meeting,  1517  :  diphtheria  and 
antitoxin  (H.  Draper  Bishop).  1518 

Association.  British  Medical :  Ulster  Branch, 
84,  145,  1583  :  president's  address,  84.  1583: 
typhoid  fever  with  unusual  complications 
(Ur.  Calwell).  84;  splenomegalic  polycyt- 
haemia  (W.  B.  McQuitty),  84  ;  excision  of 
rectum  for  carcinoma  (Mr.  Fullerton),  85  ; 
gastroenterostomy  for  ruptured  duodenal 
ulcer  (Vr.  Fullerton),  85  ;  retroperitoneal 
lipoma  (K.  J.  Johustone)  85  ;  coccygeal  cyst 
(Dr.  Dempsey),  85  ;  hysterectomy  for  rup- 
tured uterus  (Dr.  Darling),  85  ;  case  of 
heartbloek  (J.  L.  Rentoul),  85;  cases,  86, 
1585:  errata  146  ;  triple  pregnancy  (Marion 
Andrews),  1584  ;  operation  for  ovarian  cysts 
during  pregnancy  (Marion  Andrews),  1584  ; 
tuberculous  kidney  (Andrew  Fullerton), 
158)  :  radical  cure  of  hernia  (Dr.  Thomp- 
son). 1585;  neuro-paralytic  keratitis  (Cecil 
Shaw).  1585  :  adenoids  in  eye  disease  (Dr. 
Killen),  16S5  :  tuberculous  tumour  of  iris 
(Dr.  Killen).  1585 

Association,  British  Medical.  Central  Council 
and  the  Representative  Meeting,  lt84 

Association.  British  Medical,  Chairman  of 
Council,  45 

Association.  British  Medical,  clinical  and 
scientific  proceedings,  84,  1343.  1517, 
1583 

Association.  British  Medical,  country  mem- 
bers of,  1375,  1462 

Association.  British  Medical,  and  the  Genera) 
Medical  Council  118.  173.  235 

Association,  British  Medical,  the  new  offices, 
1661 

Association,  British  Medical,  general  prac- 
titioners and.  1375 

Association.  British  Medie.il  :  The  Referen- 
dum (leading  article).  759;  correspondence 
ou.  849.  939.  1016.  1101,  1184,  1278,  1372,  1461, 
1556,  1619.  1804,  1853 

Association,  British  Medical,  scholarships 
and  grants.  108 

Association.  British  Medical:  Science  Com- 
mittee, award  of  Middlemore  Prize,  108 

Association,  British  Medical  :  Science  Corn- 
mil  tec  reports.  16,  1579  ;  Report  C1I,  upon 
the  bacteriology  of  the  summer  diarrhoea 
of  infants  ill.  de  R.  Morgan).  16;  Repott 
CIII,  Haldane-Fmith  method  of  estimating 
the  oxygen  tension  of  arterial  blood  (W.  A. 
Osborne).  1579 ;  Report  CIV,  Clinical  method) 
for  estimating  the  coagulation  time  of  the 
blood  (J.  P  McGowan),  15:0 

Association.  British  Medical  :  The  Sections, 
285,  322.  40°.  426,  631,  656,  795,  812,  869,  9.-2, 
1043.  1120,  1211,  1299,  1399,  1483.  Section  0) 
Dental  Surgery:  Summary  of  proceedings, 
289.  330  ;  report  of  proceedings.  1483.  See- 
tinn  of  Diseases  of  ChiUlren  :  Summary  of 
proceedings.  286,  324 ;  telegram  of  sym- 
pathy from  France,  409  ;  report  of  proceed- 
ings, 716,812  :  section  of  Electro-Therapeutics: 
Summary  of  proceedings,  286,  326;  report 
of  proceedings,  631.  Sectioyi  of  Laryngology, 
otology,  and  Khinology :  8ummary  of  pro- 
ceedings, 288.  329:  report  of  proeeeditgs, 
952.  Section  1  f  Medicine  :  Summary  of  pro- 
ceedings. 285.  323;  report  of  proceedings, 
lttO.    -Vara:'  and  Military  Section ;  Summary 
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of  proceedings,  290;  report  of  proceedings, 
f-03.    Section  "'  Obtletriet  and  gynaecology: 

Summary  of  proceedings,  289,  332;  report 
of  proceedings,  426.  Section  of  Ophthalmo- 
logy :  Summary  of  proceedings,  288,  328: 
report  of  proceedings.  1211,  Section  of 
Pathology:  Summary  of  proceedings.  2'5, 
322;  report  of  proceedings,  1299,  1399.1508. 
Section  of  Psycholooiral  Medicine  .'  Summary 
of  proceedings.  286,  32i  ;  report  of  proceed- 
ings, 795.  Section  of  Stair  Medicine  :  Sum- 
mary of  proceedings,  289,  332;  report  of 
proceedings,  656  Section  of  Surgery  :  Sum- 
mary of  proceedings,  287,  327;  report  of 
proceedings,  869.  Section  of  Tropical  /»'-- 
eases:  Summary  of  proceedings,  287,  327; 
report  of  proceedings,  1043,  1320 
Association,  British  Medical,  transformation 

of  (Alfred  Cox),  499 
Association,  Canadian  Medical,  994,  1073 ; 
fortieth  annual  meeting,  994;  first  general 
meeting,  994  ;  demonstrations,  9U4  ;  ad- 
dresses, 994  ;  second  general  meeting.  995  ; 
Medical  Protective  Society,  995  ;  Sections, 
995,  1074  ;  Address  in  Medicine,  995  ;  new 
constitution,  next  meeting,  y9o  ;  Address  in 
Pathology,  1073  ;  closing  entertainment, 
1074  ;  remarks,  1974 
Association  of  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons, 

annual  meetiog,  1260 
Association,  Freucli  .Surgical,  154,  220,  517 
Association,  French  L'rological,  681 
Association    for    Feebleminded,     National, 
eleventh  annual  report,  164  ;  annual  meet- 
ing. 1369 
Association,  German  Medical,  for  Repression 

of  Quackery,  1546 
Association  ot   Honorary  Medical  Officers  of 

Liverpool  Medical  Charities  1459 
Association,     Irish     Medical    Schools'    and 

Graduates',  227.  322,  1659 
Association,  Irish  Poor-law,  annual  meeting, 

695 
Association,  Life  Assurance  Medical  Officers', 

1087 
Association,  London  Post-Graduate.  601 
Association    of    Medical    Women    in    India, 

Journal  of,  1448 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the  Militia 

of  Canada,  1101 
Association,   Medical    Press,    International, 

393 
Association,  Medico- Psychological,  341,  378, 
1649, 1716;  quarterly  meeting.  341;  further  bac- 
teriological and  experimental  investigations 
into  the  pathology  of  general  paralysis 
(W.  Ford  Robertson  and  Douglas  MeRaet, 
341 ;  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting,  678  :  induc- 
tion of  new  President,  678;  presidential 
address,  678;  sanatorium  treatment  of 
insanity,  680 ;  dinner,  680  ;  psychiatry  as  a 
part  of  public  medicine.  680  ;  psychology  of 
crime.  680;  etiology  of  general  paralysis, 
680;  Dr.  Middlenias  relates  two  cases.  1649  ; 
psychology  of  crime  (Albert  Wilson),  1715 
Association,    National,    for     Prevention     of 

Consumption.    Ste  Tuberculosis 
Association,  Peckham  Nursing,  annual  meet- 
ing, 1172 
Association,  Pharmaceutical,  American.  1841 
Association,  Police  surgeons'.   United  King- 
dom, 1447  ;  annual  meeting,  1447 
Association,  Poor-law  Unons.  Deputation  to 

Herbert  Samuel,  MP,  409,  477 
Association,  Poor-law  Infirmary  Matrons',  204 
Association,    Poor-law    Medical  Otticers',  37. 
1192  ;    annual  general  meeting,  37  ;  council 
meeting,  1192 
Association,  Public  Vaccinators',  52,  1100,  1352 
Association,  Ture  Milk,  697 
Association  of  Registered  Medical    Women, 
1068;  family  history  and  home  surround- 
ings of  children  in  the  Loudon  centres  lor 
the    mentally    defective    (Mrs.    Dickinson 
Berry),  1068 
Association,  Roads  Improvement,  537 
Association,      Sanitary      (Scotland)      Incor- 
porated, 11?.  691  ;  thirty-third  congress.  691 ; 
presidential    address,   691 ;   eetfebro-spinal 
fever,  691  :  preservation  of  infants.  691 ;  in- 
spection of  meat,  691 ;  inspection  and  dis- 
tribution of   fish,  692  ;  supervision  of  milk 
supplies,  692 ;  training  of  inspectors  of  meat 
and    other  foods,    692 ;    resolutions,    692  ; 
dinner,  693 
Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  (Scotland), 

annual  congress.  114 
Association    of    Sanitary  Inspectors    (South 

Walesi,  aunual  meeting,  336 
Association,  Scottish  Medical  Diplomates,  37  ; 

third  annual  general  meeting.  37 
Association,  State  Children's,  1841 
Association,   Stomatological,    International, 

834 
Association,  University  Dcutal,  233 
Association,   International   Urological,    1460, 

1611 
Association,  Volunteer  Medical.    See  Volun- 
teer 
Association,  Women's  Health,  1368,  1457 
Assurance,  life,  habitual  intemperance  and 

240 
Astiginomcter,  portable    (Karl    Grossmann), 

1224 
Asylum,  Ayr,  new  hospital  at,  694 
Asylum,  Carmarthen,  Joint  Counties,  858 
Asylum,  Cork  District,  annual  report,  242 
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Asylum,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  782 
Asylum,  Derby  Borough,  annual  report,  242 
Asylum,  Dorset  County,  annua]  report,  858 
Asylum,  Earlswood,  Kcdliill,  Surrey,  1563 
Asylum,  Edinburgh  Royal,  169,  1285;  centen- 
ary celebration,  169  ;  annual  report,  1285 
Asylum,  Egyptian,  insanity  in,  848 
Asylum,  Galwav,  c.  Galwuv  Workhouse,  1616, 

1744 
Asylum,    Glamorgan    County.    42nd    annual 

report.  1194 
Asylum,  Hereford  County  and  City.  781 
Asylum,    Herts    County,    Hill    End,    ca-o  of 
severe    head    iniury    111    a    psychasthenic 
(Bernard  Hart).  389 
Asylum,  Jamaica  Lunatic,  63  ;  annual  report, 

63 
Asylum,  James  Murray's  Royal,  Perth,  1563 
Asylum,  Kesteven  County,  1562 
Asylum,  Kiugseat,  Aberdeen,  annual  report, 

858 
Asylum,  Lancaster  Royal  Albert.  1858 
Asylum,  Leicestershire,  the  new,  1564 
Asylum,  Long  Grove  (the  new  Londou  County 

Council  Asylum).  276 
Asylum,    Monmouth,    Abergavenny,    annual 

report,  783 
Asylum,   Nottingham  City,    Mapperley   Hill, 

1286 
Asylum,    Roxburgh,    Berwick,    and    Selkirk 

District,  867 
Asylum,  Salop  and  Montgomery.  1471 
Asylum,  somerset  and  Bath,   Wells,  annual 

report,  1285 
Asylum,  Suffolk  District.  1754 
Asylum,  Surrey  County,  Brookwood,  782 
Asylum,  new,  at  Vienna,  1014 
Asylum,  Waterford  District,  salary  of  medical 

superintendent,  551 
Asylum,    West    Sussex    County,    Chichester, 

annual  report,  1563 
Asylum,  West  Riding,  cavernous  angioma  in 
the  temporo-sphenoidal   lobe  ot  the  brain 
(Margaret  a.   Dobson).  144  ;  annual  report, 
1562 
Asylum,  Wilts  County,  annual  report,  1027 
Asylum,  Worcester  County  and  City,  annual 

report,  1193 
Ataxia,  uuusual  case  of  (F.  S   Hcaney),  1426 
Atcham  combined  district,  report  01  «i.  O.  fl., 

781 
Atkins,  W.  R.  Gelston  :  Crvoscopy  of  urine, 

1578 
Atkinson,  Stanley  B  :  The  Office  of  Midwife 
(in  England  and   Wales)  under  the  Mida  )>,.< 
Act,  I'M-:,  3  Edw.  VII,  Cap.  lit,  rev.,  460;  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  and  the  Shadwcll 
Hospital,  1021 
Atkinson,  T.  Retell  :    Case  of  wasp  sting. 
1148;  large  fatty  liver  in  an  infant :  sudden 
death, 1711 
Atlas,  New  Sydenham  Society's.    Sec  Society 
Atoxvl  in  sleeping  sickness  (leading  article), 

1733 
Atoxyl  in  syphilis.  293 
Atoxyl  in  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness  (Sir 

Rubert  Boyce),  624 
Atresia  vaginae  aud  delivery  (Amand  Routh>, 

1149 
Atwater,  W.  O..  obituary  notice  of,  1108 
Auditory  cortical  centre,  bilateral  lesion  of, 
complete  deafness  and  aphasia  (F.  W.  Motti, 
310 
Augmentation  in  the  arms  of  medical  meu. 

See  Medical  men 
Aural  polypi.    See  Polypi 
Aural  suppuration,  duty  of  restoring  hearing 
by  operation  in  chronic  (Charles  J.  Heath), 
80  ;  correspondence  on,  176.  2!6,  298,  366 
AfsTiN,  L    J.  :    Some  experiences  with  the 

tuberculin  ophthalmic  reaction.  1520 
Australia,  plague  in,  120,  461,  659,  856,  1170, 

1449,  1730 
Australia   and  tuberculous   immigrants.  46 ; 
tropical    medicine    in,    1001 ;      proprietary 
remedies  iu,  172.  1C04.  1177 
Australia,  notes  from,  414  ;  medical  inspection 

of  school  children  in  South  Australia,  414 
Australian  aborigines,  1852 
Australasia,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 
Austria,    hospital  statistics  in,  267  ;   public 
health  and  lunacy  reform  in. Bills  promised, 
410;    health  of  labourers,  698;  new  Public 
Health  Bill,  951 
Austria,  conditions  of  practice  in.  614 
Austrian  Chamber  of  Depot  ies  decides  to  form 

sanitary  committee,  362 
Austrian   universities,   medical  students  in, 

1444.    See  alio  Vienna 
Automobile  club,  medical,  foundation  of  in 

Vieni  a,  1429 
Auvray,  M. :    Chirnroic  du  Foie  el  des  Yoies 
Biliaires,  rev.,  265 


Bahcock.  Rojiert  H. :  Disease)  of  the  Lungs, 

rev.,  1152 
Bache,  F.  :  Dispensatory  of  the  United  Stales  of 

America,  rev.,  754 
Bacillus    found   in    a    case    of    gangrenous 

appendicitis  (Aldo  Castellani),  1512 


Bacillus  in  blood  of  persons  suffering  from 
general  paralysis  ot  the  insane  (George  M. 
Robertson!.  806 
Bacon,  G. :  Manual  of  Otology,  rev  ,  266 
Bacteria  in  aerated  water,  1755 
Bacterial  vaccines,  three   cases    treated   by 

(reported  by  M.  L.  B.  Rodd).  204 
Bactericidal  action,  phagocytosis  and  (George 

Dean),  1409 
Bacteriological   treatment  of  paralysis.    See 

Paralysis 
Bacteriologist    at    the     Local     Government 

Board,  46 
Bacteriology,   plea  for  the  study  of  by  the 
general  practitioner  (J.  Aruallt  Jones),  1764 
Bailey,  C.  Fred.  :  X-ray  method  for  imme- 
diate localization  of  foreign  bodies,  1207 
Bailey,  Francis  W.  :  Ether  administration 

by  the  open  method,  1621.  1823 
Baker,  akthuu  W.  W. :  Difficult  eruption  of 

the  third  molar.  1501 
Bakeh.  Dr.,  removal  of  as  M.O.H.  for  Winter- 
ton,  1797 
Bale,  Wm.  Barker  :  Average  fee  of  Poor-law 

medical  officer,  1376 
Baleour,     Andrew,     memorial     to,     114  ; 
peculiar  blood    condition,  probably  para- 
sitic, in  Soudanese  towls,  1330 
Bali  ANCE,  Hamilton  A. :  lhe  Referendum, 

1017 
Ballantyne,  Arthur  J  :  Ocular  symptoms 

in  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  190 
Balliuagh    dispensary    medical    officer.     Set 

Dispensary 
Balneological  Society.    See  Society 
Bai.tha7.akd  ;    Precis   de   Pathologic    Interne, 

rev.,  829 
Bandei  ler  :  Lehrbuch  d<  r  fi>e:iiisclicn  Diagnos- 

tik  und  Theropie  dcr  Tuberkulrjse,  1795 
BaDgkok,  proposed  new  hospital  in,  1C01 
Bankruptcy  of  a  partner,  121 
Banks,  Sir  John,  2S6 

Bantam  cock,  peck  from,  causes  wound  of 
cornea  and  traumatic  cataract  (reported  by 
T.  Harrison  Butler),  752 
Bar,  Paul,  succeeds  Professor  Budin  in 
Chair  of  Obstetrics  in  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  315, 1013 
Barker,  L.  F. :  Anatomical  Terminology,  with 

special  reference  to  the  B  X.A.,  rev  ,  1783 
Barling,  Gilbert:   Some   observations  on 

nephrectomy.  73 
Bahlow,  Sir  Thomas:    Appreciation   of  Sir 
William    Broadheut,     179:     work    of    the 
Clinical   Society    of  London,  1C94 ;   writes 
introduction  to  -t  School  for  Mothers,  1787 
Barnes,  Frank  :  Perforated  duodcual  ulcer. 

1343 
BABNBS,    Henby:    Stone  coffin  and  chalice 

found  in  St  Nicholas,  Carlisle,  32 
Barnes,  Robert  :    Estate  of,    157:    and  the 

Shadwell  Hospital,  lOil 
Barnett,  H.  Norman:   Seasickness :    its  Tit; 

Cause  and  Cure,  rev  ,  1593 
Barnett,  L.  E  :    Presidential  address  and 

New  Zealand  Branch,  8«7 
Barr.  Sir  James  :  Appreciation  of  Sir  William 
Gairdner,  59;  effects  of  respiration  on  the 
circulation,    7(2:     the    pleurae:     pleural 
effusion  and  its  treatment,  1289,  1806 
Barb,  J.  Stoddart  :    Frequency  and  signifi- 
cance of  optic  neuritis  and  other  vascular 
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outbreak  of  cerebrospinal  fever  iu  (A. 
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school  children,  1616 ;  tuberculosis  museum, 
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ment, Board  00,  945 :  circular  from  Local 
Government  Board  in  Scotland  on.  118a : 
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Swiutou  and,  1549  :  in  Liverpool.  1612,  1740  ; 
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Bn  linos.  Frank  (Editor):  Modem  Clinical 
Medicine:  Diseases  uf  the  Digestive  Jwltn, 
rev..  1717 

Billings  Staff  Surgeon  William  Thomas, 
obituary  notice  O'.  10i5 

Bii.iinuton.  William:  Rupture  of  middle 
meningeal  artery,  operation,  recovery.  987  ; 
movable  kidney  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 
1575, 1687 

Bimetric  tninimeter,  24 

Biometrics  and  the  Drapers'  Company.  414 

Birmingham,  notes  from,  231.  297.  41?.  551, 
136).  1460, 1612, 1681,  1601 ;  Medical  BeDevolent 
fcocietv,  231 ;  the  General  Hospital,  231 ; 
health"  of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  297. 1460; 
Worcester  and  Warwick  Infantry  Brigade 
Bearer  Company  (R.A.M.C.  Vols).  412; 
infant  mortality.  551:  Hospital  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Funds.  136':  Queen  Alexandra 
Sanatorium,  Davos.  1367  :  Children's  Hospi- 
tal. 1460:  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  terri- 
torial arinv.  1612:  Institute  of  HvgieDC.  1612; 
Huxley  Lecture,  1631 ;  teeth  of  school  child- 
ren. 1631 ;  factory  girls  and  drinking  clubs, 
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Birmingham  University.    See  University 

BiRKELL.  AcursTiNE,  on  Irish  university 
education,  1457 
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in  the  army,  521  ;  Midn-ires'   Parke!  Register 
and  Casebook,  rev  .  1070  :  Household  Emesoeney 
.nee  Chart.  1111 

Blackwater  fever.    See  Fever 

Bladder,  femoral  hernia  and  (J.  D.  Malcolm). 
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Bladder,  ruptured,  case  of  (reported  by 
J.  McK.  Harrison), 536 

Bladder,  villous  tumour  of  (Dr.  BoxwelK 
1712 

B.«ke.  Claren-ie  John:  Operative  Otology: 
Pathology  and  Treatment  of  V/seuses 
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Buschke,  Paul: Dolmetscher  am  Krankenbettt 
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Blinlues-.  causes  of  (Simeon  Shell).  121    ;  dj  - 
m,  1217 

Blindness,  word,  4  cases  of  congenita],  oc- 
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Blood,  arterial,  Haldane  Smith  method  of 
est  'matin?  t»>e  oxygen  tension  ot  (W.  A. 
Osborne),  1579 

Blood,  coagulating  time  of.  clinical  methed 
of  estimating  (J.  P.  McGowau),  kfcO : 
(Charles  Mercter),  1774 

Blood,  fatty  degeneration  of  (S.  G.  Shattock 
and  L.  S.  Dudgeon),  1066 

Blood  films,  observations  on.   with 
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(Frederick  Porter).  1773 
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Blood     serum,     Influencing     phagocytosis. 
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lily 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  1006 
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•aald'-utschcr  Laryngo  ogen,  rev  .  913 
Board  of  Education  and  a   Med     il   Burea  1. 
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166  :  its  attitude  to  school  hygiene  (leading 
article).  760:  institution  of  a  medical  de- 
partment, 779  ;  chief  medical  ofneership  of, 
864,  9'0  :  and  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
101°,  1103.  See  also  School  Children  and 
Schools 

Board,  Local  Government,  46,  107,  171,  760, 
1071;  bacteriologist  at,  46;  impotence  of, 
107;  and  Haverfordwest,  171:  scientific 
investigations  for,  in  Eng'and.  780  :  annual 
report  oi  medical  officers  to.  1071.  1162 
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Bold  advertisement.  51 
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Boot,  a  new.  1784 
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cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  with  Immediate 
recovery  alter  trephining,  1776 

Bot  llv,  camel,  new  use  for,  1287 

Hottlemakers'  cataract.    See  Cataract 

Bourget,  Louis  von:  Die  Kranktieilen  des 
Mayens  unrj  Ihre  Behanillung,  rev.,  205 

Bourke.  Colonel  G.  D.,  C.B.  conferred  upon, 
41 

Fourne  Rural  District,  report  of  M.O.H..  241 

Bournevii  1  k  (and  his  assistant!  1 :  Kecherches 
Cliniqucs  et  ThirapenHgueB  sur  l'E[tilepsie, 
VHyste'rie,  et  I'Idiotie,  rev..  453 

Bovine  viruses,  pathogenic  effects  of,  210; 
leading  article  on,  222 

Bonus,  Maui  us  marwood  :  Practical  teach- 
ing of  midwifery,  1557 

Boxw  ell.  Dr.:  Villous  tumour  of  the 
bladder.  1712 

Boyce,  Sir  Rubert :  Treatment  of  sleeping 
sickness  and  other  trypanosomiases  by  the 
atoxyl  and  mercury  method.  624 

Boycott,  Arthur  E. :  Anaemia  in  ankylo- 
stomiasis. 1318 

Braddon.  W.  lfonard  :  Cause  and  Prevention 
of  Beriberi,  rev  ,  '-54 

Bradford.  Anthrax  at.  48, 412, 1315 ;  municipali- 
zation of  the  charities  of,  110;  municipal 
milk  depot,  168;  police  surgeonship.  2)1. 
411,  928  ;  open-air  sanatorium  at.  552:  refuse 
destruction  in.  653;  health  of.  S45 ;  Citv 
Health  Committee,  928:  meals  for  school 
children  in,  1011 :  sewage,  1273;  Bradford 
small-pox  hospital  as  a  consumptive  sana- 
torium. 16S1  ;  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
V'67,  IS.  2;  St.  Catherines  Home  for  Cancer, 
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Bradford  Division  and  the  Medical  Secretary, 
It  50 

Bradford.  J.  R.  :  Unusual  cases  of  diabetes. 
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Bradiaw.  Henry  J,  Surgeon  Dentist, 
Limited.  136J 

Bradshaw  lecture:  a  comment,  1748 
r.i  aitsh.iw  lecture.    See  Lecture 

Bradshaw.    Surgeon  Major  -General    A     F., 
appointed     Consulting     Physician    Queen 
Alexandra's  Military  Hospital,  1841 
BRADSHAW,   Thomas    r.  :    Is    a   round-table 

conference  possible:-  1619 
Bradycardia,    epileptotd    attacks     in    (fred. 
Much   Clarke),  3ua:  case  of  (A.  F.  Rcmmett 
Weaver),  7U.    See  also  Tachycardia 
Bra'u  abscess.    See  Abscess 
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Braine,     Francis     Woodhouse,     obituary 

notice  of,  1379 
Bramwell,  Byeom:  Teaching  aud  learn  lug 

medicine,  1094  :  clinic:)  si  tics:  ,1  i/nnrlerlg 
Journal  <tf  Clinical  Medicine,  rev.,  1594 

Branch  surgeries,  1468 

Branchial  listula.    See  Fistula 

Bhanthwaite,  R.  Welsh  Inebriety,  its 
causation  and  control,  102;< :  note  on,  1083; 
alcoliol  and  hobnail  liver.  1376 

Brennan,  Mark  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  302 
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recognizes  death.  841,  1021;  Christian 
science  cure,  1543,1696 

Christian!,  M. :  How  to  cleanse  glasses  of 
germs,  1003 

Christophers,  Captain  S.  R. :  Development 
of  Piroplasma  canis  in  the  tick,  1333 ; 
Sexual  Cycle  of  Leucocytozoon  canis  in  the 
Tick,  rev  ,  1347 

Chrobak,  Professor :  resignation  of,  173 

Churchward,  Albert :  origin  of  "circum- 
cision," 51 

Chylotborax,  case  of  (J.  Penn  Milton),  1210 

Ciliary  body,  gumma  of  (G.  Victor  Miller),  82 

Cimicifuga  in  chorea,  1380 

Circulars  to  patients,  1857 

Circulation,  effects  of  respiration  on  (Patrick 
Watson  Williams),  369 ;  correspondence  on, 
702,  938 

Circumcision,  origin  of.  51. 117,  243.  303 

Circumcision  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  8S0 

Circumcision,  diphtheria  of  glans  penis 
following  (Russell  O'Brien),  908  ;  (R.  P. 
Beatty),  1582 

Cirrhosis  of  liver  with  exophthalmic  goitre 
(Dr.  Miller).  1343 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  hypertrophic,  in  an  infant 
(H.  S.  Willson),203 

Clarke,  Fred.  Hugh  :  Occurrence  of  epilep- 
toidattacks  in  tachycardia  and  bradycardia, 
308 

Clarke,  H.  H. :  Achondroplasia,  1261 

Clarke,  J.  Michell  :  Case  of  lymphadenoma 
treated  by  x  rays,  1137 

Clarke,  John  8. :  Erythema  nodosum,  420 

Clarke,  J.  Tertius  :  Fraudulent  advertise- 
ment, 174 

Clarke's  world-famed  blood  mixture,  com- 
position of,  530 

Claude,  H. ;  Pricis  de  Pathologic  Interne,  rev  , 
829 

Clayesmore  School,  Pangbournc,  Bucks, 
scholarship!!  at,  29 

Clayton,  F.  W.  A.  :  Treatment  of  wounded  in 
fleet  actions,  1280 

Clinical  Medicine,  London  School  of.  See 
Loudon 

Clinical  Pathology.    Sec  Pathology 

Clonic  spasm.    See  Spasm 

Clover's  ether  inhaler,  1027 

Club  certificates  and  quack  treatment,  1191 

Club  contracts,  1260 

Clubs,  canvassing  for,  1467 

Cluhhk,  C.  P.  B.,  dinner  to,  50 

Cc  ivies,  ELARCOTJET,  estate  of,  402 

Cocaine,  sale  of  in  New  York,  1194  ;  forbidden 
in  Illinois,  1788 

Cocaine  In  the  morphine  habit,  use  of :  a 
warning,  555 

Cocaine  In  nasal  operations,  708 

Cock,  John  :  The  weather  of  June,  1907.  and 
Juno,  1745,  124 

Cue k Kin; i,i,  T.  D.  A.:  Fossilized  tsetse  lly, 
537 
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Cohnheim,  Paul  ;  Die  Krankheiten  des  Ycr— 
dauungskanals,  rev  ,  1717 

Colclough.  W.  Frank  :  Theocine  sodium 
acetate,  752 

Colitis,  lesions  of  sigmoid  flexure  as'a  cause 
of  (P.  Lockhart  Mummery).  884 

Colitis,  mucous,  and  appeudicostomy  (Seton 
Pringle),  1713  »•■«»:-_-  —    - 

Colitis,  mucous,  fat  assimilation  and,  £55 : 
treatment  of,  1472 

College,  Anderson's,  Glasgow,  information 
concerning  medical  study,  592 

College.  Armstrong,  Newcastle,  1282;  Calen- 
dar, 1282 

College,  Epsom,  37,  268,  117?,  1749,  1805; 
annual  general  meeting.  37  ;  founder's  day. 
268;  proposed  memorial  to  Archdeacon 
Robinson  Thornton,  1172  ;  correspondence 
on,  1749,  1805 

College,  King's.  581,  933.  1083:  information 
concerning  medical  ftudy,  581;  openiDg  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  medical  schooj, 
933 ;  scholarships,  1083 

College,  London  Medical  Graduates',  an* 
Polyclinic,  information  concerning.  601 

College.  Post  graduate,  North  East  Londoni 
159,  602  ;  vacation  course,  159.  See  also  Post- 
graduate 

College,  Queen's,  Belfast,  593,  777,  847  ;  infor- 
mation concerning  medical  study,  593 ; 
annual  report,  777  ;  opening  of  new  labo- 
ratories, 847 

College,  Queen's,  Cork.  593.  619,  1012;  infor- 
mation concerning  medical  study,  593:  re- 
port of  President,  619  ;  new  chairs,  appoint- 
ments, 1012 

College,  Queen's,  Galway.  593:  information 
concerning  medical  study.  593 

College.  Royal  Army  Medical.  See  Army 
British 

College,  Royal,  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
240,1467;  quarterly  meeting,  240,  1467;  the 
iate  Sir  William  Tennant  GaJrdner,  240 :  ad- 
mission to  membership.  240,  1467  ;  admis- 
sion to  licence,  240.  1467;  recognition  of 
lecturer,  240 :  curriculum  and  examina- 
tions, 240  ;  expulsion  of  licentiate,  240  ;  ad- 
mission to  the  fellowship,  1467  ;  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges.  1468  :  Hill 
Pattison  Struther's  Bursary,  1468  ;  Wood 
Bursary  award,  1468 

College,  Royal  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh. 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
and  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow.  240  ;  quarterly  examination.  240  ; 
pass  lists  and  degrees,  240 

College.  Royal,  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  182, 
578,  1282  ;  admission  to  membership,  182  ; 
information  concerning  medical  study.  578; 
election  of  oflicers,  1282  ;  election  of  fellows, 
1282 

College,  Royal,  of  Physicians  of  London,  418, 
488.  572,  1377,1809:  quarterly  meeting,  418: 
lectures,  418 :  fellowship,  418,  1377 ;  mem- 
bership, 418,  1377;  licence,  418,  1377.  1809; 
diplomas  in  public  health,  418  :  communi- 
cations, 418,  1377 ;  college  oflicers,  418 ; 
Baly  medal,  418  ;  reports,  418.  1377  ;  census. 
488;  examiners,  488;  regulations  concern- 
ing the  study  of  medicine,  572 ;  Jenks 
scholarship,  1377  ;  accounts,  1377  ;  restora- 
tion of  membership,  1377  ;  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  1377  ;  committee  of  manage- 
ment, 1377 

College.  Royal,  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
240, 676, 1188, 1857;  pass  lists  and  degrees,  240; 
information  concerning  study  of  medicine, 
576;  presidential  election.  1188  :  the  fellow- 
ship, 1188;  election  of  Fellows,  1857 

College.  Roval,  of  Surgeons  of  England,  120, 
182,  337,  572. 616,  912, 1108, 1282,  1560, 1623,  1809  : 
elections  of  members  of  Council,  120  ;  Arnott 
legacy  and  gift.  182;  election  of  president 
and  vice-presidents,  182  :  vacancy  on  court 
of  examiners,  1J-2  ;  donations,  182;  election 
of  lecturers,  182  ;  issue  of  diplomas,  367, 
1560 ;  member  of  court  of  examiners,  367. 
1809;  catalogue  of  osteological  specimens, 
367;  regulations  concerning  the  study  of  me- 
dicine, 572  ;  dental  surgervdiplomasand  de- 
grees, 616, 1809  ;  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 
Catalogue  oj  the  Physiological  Series  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Col'cnc  of  Surycons  of  England,  rev., 
912.  1108 ;  the  late  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes, 
1108;  the  late  Professor  Charles  Stewart,. 
1108;  annual  meeting  of  fellows  and  mem- 
bers, 1108,1623;  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  1108  ;  Lon- 
don ambulance  service.  1108;  The  Calendar, 
1282  ■  meeting  of  fellows  snd  members,  1282 ; 
primary  examinations  for  the  fellowship, 
1560;  Bradsbaw  lecture.  1560;  court  of 
examiners,  1560,  1*09:  gift  of  books,  1560; 
annual  report  of  Council,  1624;  pass  lists 
1624,  1809 ;  appointment  ol  conservator, 
1809  ;  dates  of  the  Fellowship  examinations, 
1809  :  curriculum  in  dental  surgery,  1809 

College.  Roval.  of  Surtronns  in  Ireland, 61, 120, 
182,  578,  616.  1180,  1468, 1626  ;  Barker  anatomi- 
cal prize,  61  ;  competitions,  120  ;  Fellow- 
ship exirainatinn,  182;  information  con- 
cerning medical  study,  578:  dental  surgery, 
diplomas  and  degrees,  616;  reopening  of 
library,  1180 ;  alteration  in  regulations 
respecting  admission  to  lellowship,  1468  ; 
admission  to  fellowship,  1626 
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College.  St.  Mungo's,  Glasgow,  Information 
coneerniog  nieaical  study,  691 

College.  Trinity,  Dublin.  61,  120,  604,  1168, 
1282,  1378.  1560,  1687,  1803:  pais  lists  and 
degrees,  61.  120,  1282.  1378,  I06O.  1687  :  postr 
graduate  study,  604  ;  new  science  labora- 
tories, 1168;  attitude  of  re  University  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  1803 

College,  University,  Aberystwith,  1377;  open- 
ing of  new  latxiratories,  1377 

College,  University,  Bristol,  111.  688,  1000  ; 
admission  of  women  to  the  medical  school, 
111;  information  coocerniugmedical study, 
588;  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and 
opening  of  winter  session,  1000 

College.  University.  Cirditt,  61,  588.  1026;  stu- 
dentships. 61;  information  concerning 
medical  study.  688;  scholarships.  1025 

College,  University,  London,  88.  583,  603,  931, 
942,  1809;  proposed  residential  hall.  88; 
information  concerning  medical  study. 
583;  post-graduate  study,  603;  course  on 
school  hygiene,  619 ;  opening  of  the  wiDter 
session  of  the  medical  school,  931 ;  Calendar, 

College,  University,  of  North  Wales,  182 ;  visit 

of  the  King  and  Queen,  182 
Colleges.  University.  Treasury  grants  to,  535 
Colles's  fracture     tee  Fracture 
Coi.lieb,  W.  :  The  Referendum,  1016 
Colne,  report  of  M.O.H  ,241 
Colon,  review  of  books  on,  1591 
Colon,  sigmoid.    Sec  Sigmoid 
Colonial  Office  economies,  1560 
Colonies,  appointments  in,  614 
Colonies,  Crown,  conditions  of  practice  in.  615 
Colour-blindness.  Royal  Society  and    a  test 

for,  1558, 1622.  1855 
Colour   photographs    of    skin    disease   (Dr. 

Taylor  and  Dr.  McKenns).  168* 
Colwyn  Bay,  water  supply  of,  229 
Colvkr,  J.  F. :  Irregularities  in  the  teeth  of 

animals,  1503 
Combe,    A.  :     L'Autc-intoxiMtion    Iateetinalc, 

rev.,  1718 
Common  duct     See  Duct 
Common  reason  for  changing  the  doctor,  1756, 

1860 
Composition  of  certain  secret  remedies.    See 

Secret 
Compressed  tablets,  461 

Conception  after  suppuration  of  uterine  ap- 
pendages, 1844 
Conciliation  Internationale,  aud  a  system  of 
international  correspondence.     See  Inter- 
national 
Congress,  Antialcohol,  International,  1000 
Congres*,  British  Pharmaceutical,  335 
Congress  ou  Care  of  Lunatics,  Third  Inter- 
national, 1194 
Congress     of     Climatotherapy     and     Urban 

Hygiene.  310.  1749 
Congress  on  Diseases  of  0:eupatiou,  Italian, 

390 
Congress,  Esperanto.  1448 
Congress,  First  Aid,  International,  1793 
Congress  of  French  Alienist  Physicians,  685 
Congress,  German  Balueological,  1167 
Congress,  Gynaecological,  International,  362 
Congress,  Housing,  International,  408 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography.  Inter- 
national. 149.  402.  632,  537.  830,  915,  992,  1C09. 
1074,  115',  1853  :  President    and  Vice-Presi- 
dents,   537  ;    preliminary    reception,    8'0 ; 
inaugural  meeting,  829  ;  organization  of  the 
congress,    915,    1078  ;    entertainments,   915. 
1078  ;  sections.  915.  916.  993,  1074.  1255  ;  Lord 
Mayor's  bauquet,  915  :  British  delegates.  916  ; 
congress    banquet,    917 :   general    meeting. 
992;  foundation  of  International  Society  of 
Tropical  Medicine.  1009;  language  difficulty, 
1078:    the    Exhibition,    1159:    visit  to    the 
Be'lin  institutes,  1159  ;  visit  to   Hamburg. 
1160 
Congress,  Provision  of  Insane.  International, 

H9 
Congress,  Medical,  Australasian,  1908.  409,  478 
Congress,  Medical,  Fourteenth  Internationa1, 

Transactions,  537 
Congress,  Medical.  International.  1909.  1596  ; 
sections,   1595;  programme,  1595:  publica- 
tion, 1595  :  lauguages,  lo96  :  official  address. 
1596  ;  festivities,  1596 
Congress,  Medical,  Ita'ian,  1C01 
Congress  of  Medical  Practitioners  at  "Lille, 

1603 
Congress  of  Medicine,  French,  390.  1313 
Congress  of  Medicine.  French  International, 

149 
Congress,  Physiological,  Seventh  Interna- 
tional, 405,  462  ;  nervous  system  and  the  ac- 
tion of  some  drugs,  462  ;  vascular  tonus,  45*  ; 
nature's  physiological  experiments  on  the 
nervous  system.  463:  the  stepping  reflex, 
463;  visual  acuity  and  retinal  stimulation, 
463;  gastric  digestion.  463;  pancreat'c 
digestion,  4=3 ;  absorption  of  alcohol.  464  ; 
transplantation  of  ovaries,  464  ;  maturation 
of  ova  in  the  herring,  464;  exrrac's  of 
organs  and  their  effects,  464 ;  gaseous  ex- 
changes, 464;  survival  phenomena  in 
severed  head  of  fish,  465;  nature  of  rigor 
mortis,  465:  traction  of  the  tongue  :  a 
caution,  46o:  section  of  the  vagi  nerves. 
455;  action  of  phosphorus  on  bone  growth,^  5 
Congress  of  Physiotherapy,  International, 
322,  1419 


Congress  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  1447 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene,  International, 
216,  295,  352,  395.  403,  415,  466,  470,  483,  702 ; 
questions  in  Parliament,  295  :  opening  cere- 
rnoov.  352  :  medical  examination  of  school 
children.  352:  mind,  brain,  and  education, 
354:  medical  and  hygienic  inspection,  355 ; 
medical  supervision  of  secondary  schools, 
3^5:  medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
397  ;  treatment  at  school  in  its  social,  eco 
nomic,  and  professional  aspects.  398 ;  defi- 
nition, causes,  and  prevention  of  blindness, 
399;  classification  of  children  in  blind 
schools,  400;  congress  dinner,  401;  Inter- 
national Council  of  School  Hygiene  401; 
leading  article  on,  403,  470  ;  correspondence 
on,  415,  485.  702 ;  physical  development  of 
public  school  boys.  466;  milk  9upply  of 
residential  schools.  466  :  a  school  diary,  467  : 
health  training  of  teachers.  467 ;  school 
dancing  for  girls,  468  :  tuberculosis  in 
schools,  463 ;  a  correction.  469 
Congress  of  Stomatology,  149 
Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  International, 917. 

1673 
Congress  of  University  Students.  169 
Congress  of  Urology,  French,  318 
Congress  of  Urology.  German.  1172 
Congresses.  International,  405 
Conjoint  Board  in   England,  pass-lists  and 
degrees.  120,  367,  1188,  15E0,  1809  ;  regulations 
concerning   the    study   of   medicine,    572 ; 
preventive  medicine,  607 
Conjoint  Board   in    Ireland,  pass-lists    and 
degrees,  120, 183,  488, 1027, 1188, 1468, 1560. 18C9  ; 
regulations  concerning  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, 573 ;  preventive  medicine.  608 
Conjoint  Board  in  Scotland,  pass-lists  and 
degrees,  367,  1:82;  regulations  concerning 
the    study   of   medicine,    575 ;    preventive 
medicine,  608 
Conjunctivitis,  critical  study  of  organic  pre- 
parations of   silver   in    the   treatment    of 
(John  Muir  Kelly).  1475 
Conjunctivitis,  streptococcic  (H.  H.  B.  Cun- 
ningham), 142 
Conjunctivitis,  some  types  of  (H.  H.  B.  Cun- 
ningham), 1473 
Conscientious  objection.    See  Vaccination 
Consultants'  fee.    See  Fee 
Consumption  catechism,  304 
Consumption.    See  Tuberculosis 
Consumptives,  industrial  settlement  for,  227  ; 

relief  of  in  Boston,  780 
Contagious    disease,    among  natives  in    the 
Transvaal.     848 ;    in     French     Communal   I 
schools.  1013 
Contract  practice,  461,  851.  940. 1260, 1448,  1618. 
1731;    fees  paid  to  club  surgeons.  461 :  im- 
provement of  the  conditions  of,  851. 940 ;  club 
contracts,   1260;   London    and  Manchester 
Assurance  Company,  1448  :  in  South  Wales, 
1618  ;  case  of  abuse  of.  1731 
Contracts  not  to  practise,  121,  706 
Convalescent   home,  at  Penmaenmawr,  110 : 

the  Caxton.  1449 
Conviction  under  the  Medical  Acts,  568 
Cook  and  Sous'  tours,  758 
Cooke,  alkbed  Sqcabb,  obituary  notice  of, 

122 
Cooke's  school,  information  concerning, 584 
Coombs,  Cabey  :    Congenital  hypotonia,  64; 
myocardial  lesions  ot  the  rheumatic  infec- 
tion, 1513 
Coopeb,    Abthub  :    Diagnosis    of    primary 

syphilis,  1195 
Copenhagen.  State  Serum  Institute  of  Den- 
mark at.  217 
Cobdes.  A.  :  The  stethoscope,  184 
Corea,  establishment  of  a  vaccination  insti- 
tute at  Seoul,  1483 
Cornea,  vesicular  affections  of  (W,  T.  Holmes 

Spicer).  1234 
Cornea,  wound    of.  and  traumatic  cataract 
caused  bv  peck  from  a  b  mi  tarn  cock(reported 
byT.  Harrison  Butler),  752 
COKNEii.    Edbed    M.  :    Iuterscapulo-thoraci  • 

amputation.  822 
Cobneb.  James  S. :  Fatho'ogy  and  treatment 

of  cerehral  vascular  lesions,  1523 
Cobnil.  V.  :  Manuel  (THislologic  Pathologique, 

rev.,  827 
Coroners  and  inquests  in  Ireland,  1022 
Coroners  and  medical  fees,  1191 
Corporation  officialism,  926 
Correction.  Sec  Erratum 
Correspondence,  50.  115.  173.  235.  297,  364, 
414,  485.  563,  699.  772,  849,  938.  1014, 
1101,  1184,  1276.  1371.  1461.  1555.  1618,  1684, 
1746,1804,  1854;  proposed  Institute  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  at  South  Kensington.  60 : 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  temperance  in 
public  elementary  schools.  50,  118  :  hospital 
funds  and  the  exclusion  of  Scottish  diplo- 
mates  from  the  majoritv  of  London  hos- 
pitals. 60.  117 :  bold  advertisement,  51 ; 
acute  pneumonia  in  children.  51 ;  origin  of 
"circumcision, "51,  117  ;  average  level  of  the 
diaphragm.  52;  fracture  of  the  lacrymal 
bone  with  perforation  of  the  lacrimal  sac, 
52 ;  remuneration  of  ships'  surgeons.  52 ; 
evolution  of  the  stethoscope,  115;  treat- 
ment of  acute  intussusception.  115;  tuber- 
culous soldiers,  116  ;  "pancreatic  "reaction 
in  the  urine,  116;  eggs  in  the  diet  of 
infants.  117  :  sweating  of  the  medical 
profession  by  public  bodies,  117,  298. 775,  851 ; 


small-pox:  and  vaccination  in  China,  118  ; 
the  Association  and  the  General  Medical 
Councl.  118,  173,  255;  Apothecaries  Act 
19C7,  118  :  fraudulent  advertisement.  174  ; 
West  African  Medical  Service,  174  ;  Kilter's 
operation  of  post-auricular  meatal  anthro- 
tomy  and  Mr.  Heath's  claim.  175.  236,  2!I8. 
366  ;  midwives  in  country  districts,  17tf  ; 
Sir  William  Gairdner  and  the  morphine 
episode.  176  :  the  new  Vaccination  Order. 
176;  "Christian  Science  in  Fiction."  235.  ' 
3C0,  1021  ;  health  visitors  as  unqualified 
assistants,  2?6,  365  :  holiday  practice.  *37, 
299.  366  ;  medical  referees  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  237:  vibratii  g  ( 
sensation  in  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  238;  proportional  voting,  297  ;  intra- 
meatal  treatment  of  suppurative  otitis,  298  : 
cancer  problem.  299:  poisoning  by  bromc- 
form,  293 :  gonococcal  pyaemia,  299, 487  :  "  an 
amateur  in  drugs,"  299  :  hand  refractometer 
andastignioinetfr,!366;  Earlv;Notillcation  of 
Births  Bill.  414,  4t5,  663.  701,  863, 941,1804  ;  Bio- 
metrics and  the  Drapers'  Company,  414  ; 
inheritance    of    pulmonary    tuberculosis, 

414,  565.  701.  1104,    1S77,   1623,   1806  ;    Inter- 
national   Congress     of     School     Hygiene, 

415,  486,  702;   systematized  muscular  ciei- 
eises  in  the  treatment    of    clonic    spasm, 
415  ;   early   local    treatment    of     siphilis. 
415 ;    intestinal     sand,     416 ;    training     of 
school     teachers      in    hygiene.     483,    849. 
1014 ;    Liverpool    housing,    4:6 ;    assistant 
health    officerships,    Bombay.    486:    oldest 
Edinburgh    medical     graduate,    486;     Dr. 
Waller's      address     on      the      action     of 
Anaesthetics,  <87.  565  :  influence  of  tobacco 
smoking     on    health,     487  ;    "  an     appeal 
from  gynaecologists,"  554.    704 :    operative 
treatment  of  carcinoma  of  cervix.  554,  703. 
776;    bottle-maker's  cataract,    566;    use  ot 
cocaine  in  the  morphine  habit,   a  warning. 
555;  Central  Emergency   Fund,  556,   1854: 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  interests  of 
the  medical  profession.  699,   773,  849,    1020: 
effects  of  respiration  on  the   circulation. 
702,    938;  tuberculosis    and    schools,    7C3 : 
earlier  recognition  of  ciccer,  704.  854  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools,  772,  1019,1103.1376, 
1685,  1745.  1806.  1834  ;  dangers  of  an  anaes- 
thetic hair-wash,  776:  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  contract   practice,    F51.  940 ; 
what  do  we  mean    by    tachycardia?    852, 
938;      cerebro  -  spinal     fever     and     dust. 
852,     939;     leprosy     and    lish,    852,    1106: 
stages     of     drunkenness.    853:      diarrhoea 
mortality  and  its  causes.  853  :   chief  medical 
offieership  of  the  Board  of  Education,  854, 
940,    1019,    1103 ;     metropolitan    street   am- 
bulances, 854  ;    the    Medical    Register,   865  : 
prevention  of  ophthalmia  in  the  newborn, 
^38  the  Referendum,  939, 1016, 1101, 1184, 1278, 
1372  1461    1556.1618. 1804:  war  against  quack- 
err,  940.  1104,  1187  ;  medical  witnesses'  fees, 
941 ;  alcohol  and  insanity,  1021 ;  the  late  Ur. 
Robert  Barnes  and  the  Shadwell  Hospital. 
1021;  Mrs.  Eddv  and  death.  1021 :   Board  of 
Education      aud     medical     inspection     of 
schools,  1019, 1103  :    direction  of  abdominal 
incisions,  1105.  1280,1466;    kidneys  in  beri- 
beri,   1106,    1281  ;    hypnotism    as  a  thera- 
peutic agtnt   1106.  1621  ;  disorganization  of 
the   public    health   service.  1106,  1187  ;    in- 
struction of  midwives.  1106.  1187  ;  territorial 
army  medical  corps,  1184. 1467, 1557, 1622, 1£56  ; 
London    Provident    Dispensaries    Council. 
1186-   the  orthodiascope.   1187  ;  "hobnail  " 
liver  and  alcohol,  1276,  1375,  1457,  1569;  woik 
of  Irish  dispensary  doctors,  1279  ;  treatmert 
of  wounded  in  fleet  actions,  1280  ;  prospects 
of  promation    for    medical    officers,  Royal 
Navy,  1281  ;  drunkenness  in  women,  1281  ; 
public  vaccination.  1281:  augmentations  in 
the  arms  of  medical  men.  1281 :  representa- 
tion of  theMedical  Faculty  on  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London.  1371. 1462  1556,1620. 
1749;country  members  of  the  B'itish  Medical 
Association,  1375.  1462;  general  practitioner 
and  the  British  Medical  Association.  1375  : 
medical     education,     1376  :      average     fee 
of  Poor-law  medical  officer.  1376  ;  is  a  round 
table  conference  possible:-  1461,  1556,  1619. 
18C4:  a  protest,  14c6  :  treatment  of  suppura- 
tive otitis  without  a  radiol  operation,  1>66: 
canvassing  for  clubs.  1467  ;   Umversi'y  of 
London  a DdSr.  Georce's  Hospital.  1556. 1620: 
practical  teachicgof  midwiferr.  1557  :  R -yal 
society   and  a   test   for  colour-b)indoes». 
1558,  1622,  1856;   proboscis  of  tbe  house-fly 
(Musca  domestica),  1568;  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  air,  1659;   diseases  of  twins.  1559; 
some  motile  elements  seen  in  certain  cere- 
bro spinal  fluids.  156.9 :  Colonial  Office  ecoro- 
mies.    1560;    contract    practice    in    South 
Wales.  1618:  procedure  of  the  Representative 
Meetine.  1618   1747;  Mr.  Lecky  and  vivi'C- 
tion.  1620:  etheradministratiouby  the  open 
method.  1621,  1747 :  Worthing  and  its  health 
repute,  1622:  infants' schools,  1622  ;   "Book 
of  the  South-West"    1623:    Joint  Poor-law 
Committee:  Melical  Relief  Section. 1684;  Cei  - 
tral  Council  and  the  Repie  entative  Meet- 
ing, 1684  ;  movable  kidnev  from  a  surgical 
standpoint,  1687.  1748.  165o  :  travelling  oph- 
thalmic hospitals  inEgypt.  1687  :  Liverpool 
Boyal  Infirmary,  election  of  honorary  sur- 
geon, 1687  ;  Bradshaw  Lecture  :  a  cornrnei  t. 
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1748  ;  acute  generalizing  peritonitis  audits 
treatment.  1748 ;  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary, 
1748;  Epsom  College,  1749,  1805;  pleural 
effusion,  1805  :  taxation  of  motor  cars,  1808  ; 
public  vaccination  in  Oldham.  1808 ;  the 
late  Sir  W  T  Gairdner  and  Messrs.  Oppen- 
lieimer,  1809 ;  literary  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession.. 1856 
Costa.  -See  Da  Costa 
Coulter,    R.   J. ;    Treatment  of   alternating 

squint,  1234 
Coulter,  Roeert  Millar,  Companionship 
of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
conferred  upon,  1452 
Council,  General  Medical,  118,  173.  233,  563, 
1679,  1738;  and  the  Association  118.  173, 
235;  regulations  of  concerning  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  563  ;  University  of 
Wales,  1679;  amendment  of  the  Medical 
Acts,  1679 :  Coventry  Dispensary.  1679  ; 
administration  of  anaesthetics  lor  un- 
registered dentists.  1679;  Education  Com- 
mittee, 1679 ;  action  taken  in  cases  of  con- 
viction in  courts  of  law,  1738  ;  alleged  can- 
vassing, 1738  :  ca«e  of  '•  covering,"  1739  ; 
charge  of  employing  an  unqualified  assist- 
ant,.  1739  ;  dental  business,  1739;  profes- 
sional misconduct.  1739  ;  dental  companies, 
1739  ;  colonial  legislation,  1739  ;riova  Scotia. 
1739  ;  appointment  of  an  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Council,  1739.  .See  also  Supplement 
Index 
Council,  London  County,  scholarships,  1087  ; 
and  the  Employment  of  Children  Act.  1449; 
and  medical  lecturers.  1670 
Councils,  county,  and  medical  inspection  of 

schools,  1192 
Country  members    of    the   British    Medical 

Association,  1375, 1462 
County  Council.    See  Council 
Coventry  dispute,  477,    1679.     Sec   also    Dis- 
pensary 
Cowsheds  in  rural  districts,  1009 
Cox,  Alfred  :  Transformation  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  499 ;  maintenance  of 
the  honour  and  interests  of    the  medical 
profession,    849:    the    Referendum,     1373; 
Central  Emergency  Fund.  1854 
Crackenthorpe,  Montague  :  Population  and 

Progress,  1035 
Craemer,  Friedrich  :    Die    Einuirkung   der 
Qenussmittel  auf  den  menschlicjtcn  orgaiti«nius 
spezieU  aiifdie  Yerdauungs-Organe -w  Taluk, 
Kaffee,  und  Tee,  und  Yordauung ;  (?)  Alkohol 
und  Yerdauung,  rev.,  1831 
Craig,  Jambs:   Medical  cases  demonstrated 
in  the  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin,  709;  choice 
of  a  medical  career,  with  remarks  on  medical 
ethics  and  etiquette.  1035 
Cranial  nerves.    See  Nerves 
Craven,  R.  Musorave  :  Diarrhoea  mortality 
and  its  causes,  853  :    medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  1665 
Crawshaw,   Samuel  :    Early  Notification  of 
Births  Bill,  486  ;  maintenance  of  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the   medical  profession, 
699 
Cray  waterworks.  1013 

Creasy,  L.  E. :  Xisbet's  Medical  Directory,  63 
Cremation  (James  W.  Riley),  1768 
Crewe,  report  of  M.O.H.,  241 
Cbichton,    D.  :    Pulmonary    Tuberculosis,    its 
Predisposition,   Environment,  and   Treatment, 
rev..  206 
Crichton.  George  :  The  Referendum.  1018. 

1555 
Chile,  Dr. :  Transfusion  of  blood,  1006 
Crime,  psychology  of  (Albert  Wilson).  1715 
Criminal    cases,    medical    examinations    iu 

1109 
Criminal  responsibility,  685 
Crimiuology,  Institute  of,  in   Buenos  Aires 

1262 
Crippled  children  iu  Manchester,  110 
Crocodiles  and  sleeping  sickness,  1357 
CuoFTON,  W.  M.  :  Treatment  of  delayed  reso- 
lution after  pneumonia,  1209 
Crookk  -  Lawless.      Surgeon      Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  R  ,  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
Indian  Empire  conferred  upon,  41 
Cropper,  J   :  Suggestion  for  a  bone  bobbin 
or  button  lor  enterorrhaphy,  1581  ;  abortive 
treatment  of  boils,  1812 
Croshv,  Thomas  Boor,   honour  of   knight- 

honil  conferred  upon,  41 
CROSS,   A.  J.:  Medical  aspect   of  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  86 
Cross,   Dr.   A. :  A  warning  to  doctors'  wives. 

1812 
Cross,   Edward   J. :    Midwives   in   country 

distri-ts,  176 
Cross,  v.  Richardson  .  Iridocyclitis,  1226 
Crown  colo.oies.    See  Colonies 
Cruchet,  Rene  :   Trait:'    d, st    torticolis  spas- 
mqdiqtu  ioithmie*    du    con,    torli- 

colU  mental,  etc.,  rev..  1592 
Crusade   against    immoral    advertisements. 
$a  Advertisement 

■opy  of  urine  tW.  R.  Gelston   Atkins), 
1  -<:■ 
Cryptoscope  in  operations  for  renal  calculi 

(A.  I).  Rcid),  650 
Cuba,  yellow  fever  in,  1172 
Cuff,  Archibald  :  spontaneous  aneurysm  of 
dorsalis  pedis  artery,  16 

Ipiem,  life-cycle  in  a  species  of  hcrpe- 
tomonas  found  iu  (Captaiu  W.  S.  1'attoni.  78 
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Culices  in  Vienna,  173 

Cullisgwohth,  Charles  J  :  Earlier  recogni- 
tion of  cancer,  704 

Cult  of  the  clean  sheet,  1849 

Cunningham,  D.  J.  :  Manual  of  Practical 
Anatomy,  rev..  1069 

Cunningham.  H.  H.  B.  :  Case  of  streptococcic 
conjunctivitis,  142  :  some  tvpes  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, 1473 

Cupping  instrument  for  cervix  uteri.  1833 

Curette  for  adenoids.  1720 

Ccrgengen,  J.Sadler:  Motor  bicvele  side- 
slip. 1028 

Currie.  James,  and  the  first  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  clinical  observation,  269 

Cutheld,  Arthur  :  Trypsin  treatment  in 
malignant  disease.  525 

Cuthi'.ert,  Theo.  Martin  :  Acetonaemic  con- 
ditions in  children.  1288 

Cyclical  vomiting.    See  Vomiting 

Cyclitis.  infective,  iu  relation  to  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  eyeball  (Percy  Dunn),  193 

Cyon,  E.  von  :  Die  Xerren  des  Herzens,  ihrr 
Anatomic  und  Physiologic,  rev.,  320 

Cyprus,  bilharzia  disease  in  (George  A.  Wil- 
liamson), 1333 

Cyst,  ovarian,  suppuration  in  caused  by  the 
Bacilli"  typhosus  (F.  E.  Taylor),  88 

Cystic  calculus.    See  Calculus 

Cysts  of  intestinal  wall  (Dr.  Miller).  1343 

Cysts,  ovarian,  operation  for  duriDg  preg- 
nancy (Marion  Andrews),  1584 

Cysts,  suppurating  vaginal  (J.  B.  Hellier).  76 

C/.ermak,     Wilhelm  :     Die    Augencir-- 
uperationen,  rev.,  1241 


D.P.H  .  420 

Da  Costa.  John  Chalmers  :  Modern  Surgery, 
General  and  Operative,  rev..  SO 

Daubs,  George  H.  R. :  Lubricant  for  cathe- 
ters. 859,  1564 

Dairies  and  tuberculosis  in  Iowa,  988 

Dairy  farms  and  the  milk  standard,  481 

Dairy  folk-lore  in  Norfolk.  1178 

Dakhvl  o.  Labouehere,  1453,  1468 

Dally,  J.  F.  Halls  :  Average  level  of  the 
diaphragm.  52  ;  the  orthodiagraph.  651 

Dampier-Bennett.  Arthur  G. :  Origin  of 
circumcision,  243:  Physical  M>;!nul.<  in  the 
Treatment  of  Heart  Disease,  rev.,  1527 

Darwin,  Charles,  1839 

Dauber,  J.  H. :  A  consideration  of  some  of 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  success  iu 
abdominal  operations,  792 

Dauber,  John  H. :  Paying  beds  in  London 
hospitals.  1239 

Davidson.  James  Eraser,  obituarv  notice  of, 
1754 

Davidson.  J.  Mackenzie  :  X  rays  and  sensi- 
tive plates,  632 

Davies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M. :  Enteric 
fever  ;  its  spread  by  personal  infection,  and 
preventive  measures  ou  active  service,  505 

Davies.  Seymour  W. :  Poisoning  by  mercuric 
potassium  iodide,  1775 

Davos,  Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium  at.  1367 

Davy,  Henry:  Science  in  its  application  to 
national  health,  245;  is  a  round-table  con- 
ference possible  ?  1555 

Dawson,  Berthand,  appointed  physician- 
extraordinary  to  the  King.  227 

Day.  William  Henry,  obituary  uotice  of, 
1192 

Day  of  rest  for  doctors,  45 

De  Korte     Sec  Korte 

Dead  bodies  in  the  streets  of  Hong  Kong, 
dumping,  234 

Deaf,  oral  system  of  teaching,  44 

Dean,  Geohge:  Phagocytosis  and  bacteri- 
cidal action,  1409 

Dkan,  H.  P.  :  Relative  value  of  inhalation 
and  injection  methods  of  inducing  anaes- 
thesia, 869 

Dean.  H.  R.  :  Observations  on  the  purpura  of 
children,  815 

DeanESLY,     Edward:     Modern    Mctho 
.a  Urinary  Surgery,  rev  ,  990 

"Death  blow"  to  vaccination',  the  latest,  1544 

Death  certification  in  the  United  States,  1599 

Heath  from  a  single  pellet  wound  (J.  Bruce 
Ronaldson),  1826 

Death  registration,  at  Lisburn.  410:  in  Bel- 
ial. 1457 

imliT  chloroform.    .See  Chloroform 

Deaths  in  the  profession  abroad :  123,  181,839, 
490.857,  1025,  1193,  1284,  1627.  1868:  Augustus 
Charles  Bernays,123;  Augustus  (Termer,  123; 
A.  Charrin,  123;  Alexander  Bulyginski,  123; 
Dr.  Villard,  123:  Giuseppe  Corradi,  181; 
Moritz  Litton,  181;  Jules  Dwbrisay.  181; 
Andre  Cannicu,  181;  N.  E.  Sokoloff,  181; 
Felix  Forinciito,  181:  J.  J.  Gianelicr,  181; 
William  1!  Fletcher.  219;  L.  Lepage,  239  ; 
Salomon  Flcsch,  239;  Franz  Brenner,  239; 
A.  Aubeau.  239;  W.  Koster,  491  :  William  to 
Grange  Ralph,  491  :  P.  Berthed,  4>u  ;  Edmund 
Hansen  Grut,  481 ;  II.  Hover,  491:  Berthold 
Bos»e,  491;    Alexander   i,ch.    991;     Albert 
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Weiss.  491 ;   Seneca  D.  Powell,  857;  Eduard 
Hitzig,  857,  1284;  Anton  Loew,  857;  A.  Gue. 
857;  Gaylord    P.   Clark,  857;   J.  Tillemont 
Foutes,     1025 :      William    Mar-hall,    1026 ; 
Francis  H.   Markoe,    1025:  Adrieu  Doyon, 
1025;    Johann    Kessel,  1193;    Dr.  Guiraud, 
1193  :  Joel  Wilbur  Hyde.  1193  :  Peter  M.Wise. 
1193;  Rudolf  Blasius,  1193:  Leopold  GIuck, 
1193  ;  Robby  Kossmaun.  1193  ;  Livius  Fiirst. 
1193:   N    Va-chide.  1193;    Victor  Emanuel 
von     Severin,     1284 :      A.    Sevestre,    1284; 
Domeuico    Capozzi,    1284 ;    Henri    Lucien 
Folet,  1627 ;    D.   sievetz.  1627 ;   Barbosa  du 
Boeage.  :1627  ;  Dr.  Hache,  1627  ;  W.  Nieber- 
ding.  1627;  Etienne  Clement,  1627;  Manuel 
Nic^lan  Betteneourt   Pitta,    1858:    Ludwig 
•    Csatairy,  1858:    Francesco    Businclli,   1858; 
Th.  Sinizin,   1858 :    Ludwie  Hirt,  1858  ;  Dr. 
Unruh,  1S5S  ;  Arber  Pollack,  1858 ;  K.  Goujon, 
1858 
De  Beurmann  :  Yaws  and  syphilis,  1363 
Debove,  Professor  :  Some  obstacles  to  medi- 
cal progress.  1453 
Decapsulation  of  kidney.    See  Kidney 
Dee,  P.  :  Uuabsorbed  catgut  ligatures,  2FZ 
Deformities,  multiple,    child   with    (Edward 

Jepson),  1647 
Delbet.  Piekre  :  Xouvean  TraiW  de  Chirurgie, 

rev.,  909 
De  Lessert.  Alfred  Alexander,  obituary 

uotice  of,  123 
Delivery  at  full  time,  artificial  dilatation  of 

cervix  for.    See  Cervix 
Dementia,  periodic,  three  cases  of  (Charles 

Arthur  Mercier).  803  :  discussion,  804 
DenEchau :  Ke-ultsof  stomach  surgery,  1842 
Denmark,     State    Serum    Institute   01,    217  ; 

conditions  of  practice  in.  615 
Dent.  Ernest  a.  :  Locomotor  ataxia,  its  early 

recognition  and  general  treatment,  1821 
Dental  Association     See  Association 
Dental  caries  in  childhood,  medical  aspects 

of  (George  F.  Still).  1485 
Dental  disease  in  children  (George  F.  Still). 
1485;  (Edmund  Owen),  1487  ;  (J.  G.  Turner), 
1488;  discussion,  1495 
Dental  diseases  in  children,  causes,  effects 

and  treatment  of  (Edmund  Owen),  1487 
Dental  surgery  in  antiquity,  1268 
DeDtal  surgery,  information  concerning  re- 
gulation re  diplomas  and  degrees,  616 
Dental  surgery,  relation  of  to  medicine  (John 

McKuo  Ackiaud),  1483 
Dentist  company,  proceedings  against,  1367 
Dentist,  unregistered,  association  with,  1109, 

1378 
Dentistry,  future  of,  1611 
Deutu,  Le.    See  Le 
Depilatories,  1628 
Dermatitis  caused  by  lysol,  1380 
Dermatology,  some  problems  of,  1610 
Dermatology,  review  of  books  on.  89,  989 
De°geuettes  and  General  Bonaparte,  story  of, 

158 
De  Silva.    See  Silva 
Deventee.   J.    B.    van  :    Atlas   of  Cutaneous 

Morbid  Histoloo  y,  rev.,  89 
Dewar,  Michael  :  The  Referendum,  1279 
Diabetes,  unusual   cases  of  (J.  R.   Bradford), 

1065 
Diabetes  in  Egypt  (F.  M.  Sandwith),  1059 
Diabetes    iu    the   Tropics    (Sir    R.  Havelock 
Charles),  1051,  1063 :   (Rai   Koilas  Chunder 
Bose),  1053;  <C.  L.  Bose),  1054;  iSatyasaran 
Chakravartii.    1056  ;     (Rai     Devecdrauath 
Roy),  1057;  (F.  M.  Sandwith).  1059;   discus- 
sion, 1059 
Diagnosis,  two  cases  of  mistaken  (T.  Gerald 

Garry),  1827 
Diagnostic  misadventure,  922 
Diaphragm,  average  level  of,  62 
Diaries,  rev.,  1720 

Diarrhoea,  chronic,  treatment  of,  492 
Diarrhoea  mortality  and  its  causes,  853,  1288 
Diarrhoea,  Bummer,  of  infants,  bacteriology 

of  (H.  de  R.  Morgan),  16 
D111DIN,     W.    J.  :     Recent     1 mprovements     in 
Methods    for     the    Biological    Treatment    of 
Seivage,  rev.,  675 
Dick,    J.    Stayeley  :    Maintenance    of     the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  profession,  774 
DICKSON,    W.    E.    Carnegie:    Acute  strepto- 
coccal  septicaemia  occurring  at  the  men- 
strual period.  791 
Dn  kinson.    Vincent:   Operative    treatment 

of  carcinoma  of  cervix.  776 
Dictionaries,  review  of;  1349 
Dictionary,  new  English,  medical  terms  in, 

41,  1007 
Diet,  persona!  factor  in  iChas.  J.  Macalister), 

1238 
Diet  and  metabolism,  1269 
Diet,  review  of  books  on,  264.  627 
Dietary,  purin  free     -See  Purin 
in.  e  lion,  review  of  books  on.  205.  1717.  1831 
Digestive    disorders,    lactic    acid     and    (T. 

glanohard  sellors),  526 
Diphtheria  antitoxin,  547:  (II.  Drape  Bishop). 
1518;    as   a   prophylactic,  limited  value  of 
(Owen  II.  Peters),  865,  1589 
Diphtheria  in  Edinburgh,  113.  170 
Diphtheria  of  glans  penis  following  circum- 
.  ision  (KussolKi  Brieu),  908;  (R.  P.  Beatty) 
1582 
Dipsomaniac,  home  for.  1286 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Ser- 
vice. 1762 
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Directories,  review  of,  23 
Disclaimers,  243,  1750 

Discussions  at  medical  societies.  See 
Societies 

Dish  washing,  sanitary,  1C08 

Disinfection  of  schools.    See  Schools 

Dispensaries,  provident,  Loudon  Council  of, 
1186 

Dispensary,  the  Coventry,  469.  1679  ;  appoint- 
ments, 469.    See  also  Coventry 

Dispensary  doctors.  Irish,  the  work  of.  1279 

Dispensaty  election,  alleged  corruption  at, 
1183, 1616 

Dispensary,  Leeds  Public.  926,  1548,  1614 ; 
annual  'meet  ing,  923  ;  post  .-gnduate  course 
at,  1548;  changes  in  the  honorary  stall',  1CU4 

Dispensary  medical  officer,  the  Ballinaglt, 
410 

Dispensary  medical  officers  and  their  substi- 
tutes, 335 

Dispensary,  Pontefract,  1681 

District  medical  officer.    See  Medical 

Diuretic  action  of  tlieosine.    See  Theosine 

Diurnal  course  of  efficiency  (leading  article), 
1541 

Diverticulum,  Meckel's,  some  cases  in  which 
it  was  present  (H.  Tyrrell  Gray),  833;  dis- 
cussion, 826 

Dixon,  Frederick:  "Christian  Science  in 
Fiction,"  235,  301  ;  "  a  Christian  Science 
cure,"  1696 

Dixon,  W.  E. :  Organotherapy,  722;  physio- 
logical actiou  of  the  placenta,  1150  ; 
alcoholism  and  hobnail  liver,  1559 

Dixon,  W.  J  :  Motor-bicycles,  side-slip,  1C28 

Douson,  Margaret  B.  :  Cavernous  augioma 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobeof  the  brain. 
144 

Doctor  as  baby  dealer,  1288.  1860 

Doctor,  common  reason  for  changing  the, 
1756, 1860 

Doctor,  Is  he  a  Shylock  ?  841 

Doctor,  the  family,  what  can  he  do  for  the 
inebriate  ?  (Jos.  8.  Bolton),  951 

Doctor  and  magistrate,  488 

Doctor  in  the  newspapers,  1797 

Doctor  in  politics,  1545 

Doctors,  lady,  status  of,  407 

Doctors,  day  of  rest  for,  45 

Doctors,  Henry  II  of  France  and,  1839 

Doctors  in  Russia,  1675 

Doctor's  water  rate,  64,  183 

Doctors'  wives,  warning  to.  1812 

Dodds,  H.  B.  :  Modification  of  Leishman's 
method  of  estimating  the  opsonic  index. 
948 

Dolan,  Thomas  Michael,  presentation  to, 
697  ;  death  of,  1180  ;  obituary  notice  of,  1283 

Dolde,  Jean  Jacques,  1356 

Domestic  drainage,  243,  368 

Domestic  Servants  and  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  942 

Domvillf,  Edward  J. :  Manual  for  Hospital 
Xurscs  and  others  engaacd  in  attending  ,,n  the 
Sick,  rev.,  1242 

Donaldson,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Robert 
Dickie,  obituary  notice  of,  558 

Donaldson,  Robert  :  Pericolitis  sinistra 
with  abscess  formation,  recovery,  1705 

Honcaster.  underfed  school  children  in.  1737 

Donitz,  A'.  :  Die  wirtsehnhlifh  nichtigen  Zccticn 
mit  besondercr  Beriicksiclitigung  Afi'ikas,  rev., 

Donkin,  H.  B.  :  "Hobnail"  liver  and  alcohol. 
1276 

Door  plates,  multiple,  419 

DORE,  8. :  Light  and  X-ray  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseases,  rev.,  1527 

Double.    See  Le  Double 

1  >ouche,  aseptic  funnel.  1720 

Douglas-Crawford,  Mr.  :  Elongated  meso- 
caecum,  1427 

Douriue,  cell  chauges  in  (F.  W.  Mott  and 
Helen  Q.  Btewart),  1327 

Downes,  Harold  :  Tuberculin  ophthalmic 
reaction,  1647  ;  linger  cracks,  1696 

Dr.  John  Hooper's  female  pills,  composi- 
tion of.  1653 

Dr.  Davis's  famous  female  pills,  composi- 
tion of,  1654 

Dr.  Davis's  famous  female  mixture,  1654 

Dr.  Schafer's  antisaugniu.  composition  of,  677 

Dbage.Lovell  :  Bold  advertisement,  51 

Dredge,  Captain  James  Allen,  obituary 
notice  of,  1193, 1470 

Dueschfeld,  Julius,  estate  of,  263;  proposed 
memorial  to.  1010,  1181,  1367 

Dress  reform,  543 

Drew,  H.  V. :  Bone  grafting  and  regeneration, 

Dbeyer,  George,  appointed  to  Chair  of 
Pathology  at  Oxford,  107 

Drowned,  resuscitation  of  the  apparently, 
1600 

Drugs,  an  amateur  in,  162  ;  correspondence 
on,  299 

Drugs,  influence  of  on  glycosuria,  542 

Drugs,  Irish  dispensary,  770 

Drummond,  David  :  Mental  origin  of  neuras- 
thenia and  its  bearing  on  treatment,  1813 

Drunk  or  sober  ?  856 

Drunkenness,  seven  stages  of,  543,  853 

Drunkenness  in  women.  1281 

Dkysdale,  Charles  Robe  i.-t,  obituary  notice 
of,  1811 

Dublin,  post-graduate  course  at,  694 

Dublin  University.    See  University 
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Duckebing,  G.  Ei.mhiust:  Special  report  on 

dangerous  or  injurious  processes    in    the 

coating  of  metal  witli  lead  or  a  mixture  of 

lend  and  tin,  1793 
Duct,  common,  gall  stone  in  (T.  V.  Armugann, 

1581 
Ductless  glands.    See  Glands 
Dudgeon,  L.  S.  :   Fatty  degeneration  of  the 

blood,  1066  ;  relationship  between  avian  and 

human  tuberculosis.  1519 
Duee,  Grant  :  "  Verify  your  references,"  1547 
Dugong  oil,  1528 
duke,  Alexander:   Perils  of   sterilization, 

303 
Dumas's  Paris  pills,  composition  of,  1655 
Duncan,  G.   W. :    Central    Midwives    Board, 


Dundee  Medical  School,  1617 

Dungern,  Emil  Frh.   von  :  Das   Wesen  der 

fiosarligen     Qeschwiilstc,     cine     Biotogische 

Studie,  rev.,  460 
Dunlop,  B.  :  International  Congress  of  School 

Hygiene,  485 
Dunn,  Percy:  Infective  cyclitis  in  relation 

to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball,  193  ; 

Ceutral    Council    aud  the    Representative 

Meeting,  1684 
Dunsmork,  James,  obituary  notice  of,  238 
Duodenal  ulcer.    See  Ulcer 
Durham,  notes  from,  47  ;  county  consumption 

sanatoriums,  47 
Dust  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  852,  939 
Dust-extracting  machines,  63 
Dutta.  D.  :  Case  of  leaking  aneurysm  of  the 

popliteal  artery,  1287 
Dutton.  Everett,  memorial  to,  1546 
Dying  patieDts,  transfer  of.  244 
Dyson,   Lieutenant-Colonel   II.  J.,     obituary 

notice  of,  1024 
Dyspepsia,   scientific"  treatment    of    (Burton 

Brown),  i239 
Dystrophy,    two    cases    of     hereditary    (W. 

Ogilvie  and  P.  G.  Easton),  867 


E. 

Ear,  middle.    See  Middle  and  Aural 

Ear,  review  of  books  on,  89 

Ears,  importance  of  nasal  accessory  sinuses 

iu  relation  to  (George  Jackson),  969 
East  Africa  Protectorate,    notes  from,  234  ; 

climate  and  health,  234 
East  Africa,  German,  official  report  on  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  colonies,  rev..  1347 
Easterrrook,  C.  C. :  Open-air  treatment  of 

insanity,  1093 
Easton.   P.    G.  :    Two    cases    of    hereditary 

dystrophy,  867 
Ebbw  Vale  dispute,  170,  335,  359 ;    new  phase 

in,  359 
Ebbw  Vale  doctors'  fund.  335,  359 
Eclampsia  in  three  sisters,  368 
Eclampsia,  puerperal,  decapsulation  of  kid- 
ney iD,  43 
Eclampsia,  puerperal,  treatment  of  (Russell 

Andrews),  1829 
Ectopic  gestation.    See  Gestation 
Eddy,  Mrs  ,  recognizes  death,  841.  1021.    Sec 

also  Christian  science 
Ede,  Frances  :  Finger  cracks,  1755 
Eder,  M.  D. :  Origin  of  circumcision,  117 
Edge,  Frederick  :  Note  on  the  technique  of 

abdominal  hysterectomy  for  fibroids,  447: 

movable  kidney  from  a  surgical  standpoint, 

1855 
Edge,    S.    F.  :    Physiological    effects    of   his 

record  motor  drive,  100 
Edgecombe,    Dr.:    Blood    pressure   in    Spa 

practice,  1778 
Edinburgh  medical  graduate,  the  oldest,  486 
Edinburgh,  post  graduate  study  at,  604,  9',0 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  Residents'  Club, 

annual  dinner,  48 ;  See  also  Infirmary 
Edinburgh,  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal 

Colleges,  113  ;  diphtheria  in,  113,  170 
[diuhnrgh  Stereoscopic  Atlas  of  < llistctries,  1660 
Edinburgh  University,  formation  of  a  York- 
shire Association  of '  iratluates  of,  1547 
Edinburgh     University     Club     of     Loudon, 

dinner,  1357 
Edinburgh  University.    See  University 
EI'RIDge-Green,   F.    W.  :    Proboscis   of   the 

house-fly  (Mnsca  domestica),  1S58 
Edington,  G.  H. :  Some  malformations  of  the 

penis,   725 ;   hygroma  colli  and    branchial 

tistuU,  904 
Education  Bill.    See  Bill 
Education  Board.    See  Board 
Education.  English  and  Herman  (Sir  Felix 

Semon),  1197  ;  leading  article  on.  1263 
Educational  aspect  of  the  cancer  question 

(Charles  P.  Childe),  135 
Efficiency,  diurnal  course  of  (leading  article), 

Eggs  iu  the  diet  of  infants,  63,  117. 124 
Egypt,  notes    from,  848;    insanity    aud    the 
lusane  asylum,  648 
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Egypt,  conditions  of  practice  in.  615;  dia- 
betes in  (F.  M.  Sandwith).  1059;  four  years' 
work  witli  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  in 
(A.  F  MacCallaui,  1072;  note  on,  1091; 
annual  pilgrimages  from,  1087;  travelling 
ophthalmic  hospitals  in.  1687 

Egyj  tian  School  of  Medicine,  1678 

Eiutiioven's  galvanometer.  See  Galvano- 
meter 

Eisendrath,  D.  N. :  Textbook  of  Clinical 
Anatomy,  rev.,  1719 

Electrical  department  at  Exeter \ Hospital, 
107.    See  also  Hospital 

Electricity,  dangers  of,  1S69 

Electro  diagnosis  of  oculo-motor  paralysis 
(K.  A   Wertheim  Salomonson),  fEO 

Electro-therapeutics  and  the  action  of  elec- 
tric currents,  Eiutiioven's  galvanometer 
(K.  A.  Wertheim  Salomonson),  645;  some 
oscillograph  tracings  of  medical  coil  cur- 
rents (Henry  Lewis  Joues). •  645;  thera- 
peutic value  of  alternating  currents  of  low 
frequency  (E.  Reginald  Morton),  645  ; 
rationale  of  static  currents  (F.  Howard 
Humphris),  646 ;  influence  of  high-fre- 
quency currents  on  the  urinary  system 
(W.  F.  Somerville),  647;  electro-diagnosis 
of  oculomotor  paralysis  (K.  A.  Wertheim 
Salomonson),  650 

Elevation  ana  temperature,  1724 

Elliott,  George  Frederick,  obituary 
notice  of,  1107 

Elliott,  John  F.  :  Perils  of  sterilization,  244 

Ellis,  Constance  :  Note  on  pathological 
appearances  of  a  case  of  aneurysm  of 
abdominal  aorta  without  symptoms,  714 

Ellis,  Herbert  Mackay',  KC.B.  conferred 
upou,  41 

Ei.mslie,  R.  C.  :  Tbpfer's  reagent  as  a  test  for 
hydrochloric  acid,  1342 

Eischnig,  Anton  :  Die  Aiigcndrztlichcii 
< iperationen,  rev.,    1241 

Emanuel,  J.  G  :  Case  of  congenital  oblitera- 
tion of  the  bile  ducts  in  which  there  was 
fibrosis  of  the  pancreas  aud  of  the  spleen, 
385 

Embolus,  an  operation  for  (W.  Sampson 
Handley),  712  ;  (B.  G.  A.  Moyniban),  826 

Embryology,  review  of  books  on,  828 

Emergency  Fund.    See  Fund 

Emergency  medical  visits,  231 

Emiiienagogues  in  the  newspapers  deadinc 
article)  1672 

Emotions,  galvanometer  as  a  measurer  of 
(Frederick  1-eterson),  804 

Employment  of  Children  Act.    Sec  Act 

Empyema  of  accessory  nasal  cavities,  com- 
plications of  (A.  Onodi),  970 

Encephalitis,  review  of  books  on,  1524 

Endocarditis,  infective  (Dr.  Foxwell),  1343 

Endocarditis,  malignant,  lasting  over  six 
months  without  bruit  (Robert  Capes),  1825 

Endotheliomata,  position  of  in  oncology 
(P.  G.  E.  Bayon),  1400 

England  and  Wales,  lunacy  in,  757,  831 ; 
leading  article  on,  918 

England's  greatest  men,  1179 

English  and  German  medical  education.  See 
Medical 

English  life  tables,  755 

Enterorrhaphy,  suggestion  for  a  bone  bobbin 
or  button  tor  (J.  Cropper),  15H 

Knterospasm,  fatal,  diverticula  on  jejunum 
(reported  by  C.  W.  Branch),  9S8 

Enucleation  of  prostate.    See  Prostate 

Epilepsy,  nature  of  (A.  E.  Russell),  1586 

Epilepsy,  review  of  books  ou,  459 

Epilepsy  pills,  composition  of,  677 

Epileptics  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  167 

Epilcptoid  attacks  in  tachycardia  aud  brady- 
cardia (Fred.  Hugh  Clarke),  308.  See  also 
Tacln  cardia 

Epitaphs,  some,  1564 

Epithelioma  01  vagina,  showing  autoinocula- 
tion  or  contact  infection  (A.  J .  Wilson),  794 

Epsom  College.    See  College 

Erratum,  146,  182,  420,  492,  1028, 1812 

Erskine,  James:  Sweating  of  the  medical 
profession  by  public  bodies,  775 

Erysipelas  aud  tubercle,  64 

Ervthema  nodosum,  arthritis  and  (J.  Odery 
Symesi,  202  ;  correspondence  on,  420 

EsHABCH,  Friedhich  :  First  Aid  to  the  Injured, 
rev..  1242 

E-pcianto  Congress.    .SVe  Congress 

Essex,  insanitary  school  iu,  479;  report  ot 
M.o.H  ,  1470 

Essex,  J.  R.,  presentation  to,  1100 

Eteson.  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Alfred; 
C.B.  conferred  upon,  41 

Ether  administration,  open  method.  See 
Anaesthesia,  Etter 

Ether  anaesthesia.    See  Anaesthesia 

Ether  inhaler,  Clover's,  1027 

Ethical  rules  for  Divisions.  230,  768 

Eucaine,  sale  of  iu  New  York,  1194 

Eucaine  in  nasal  operations,  708 

Eugenics  aud  statecraft  1  leading  article),  759 

European  troops  in  the  tropics,  359 

Eustace,  G.  W.,  elected  Mavor  of  Arundel, 
1449 

Evans,  Thomas  W  ,  leaves  estate  to  found  a 
museum  in  Philadelphia,  1731 

E\e,  Frai.kC.  :  Some  motile  elements  seen  in 
certain  cerebro-spinal  fluids,  13S9 

Evolution  and  animal  lile,  1788 
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Ewart,  Witliam  :  Eggs  in  the  diet  of  infants. 

117 ;    Marine   Climates  in    the    Treatment   of 

Tuberculosis,  rev..  829 
Excreta  iu  camp  and  on  the  line  on  march. 

disposal   of    (Surgeon-Cjlonel    P.    Broome 

Giles),  617 
Exeter,  book  about,  22 1 
Exeter   meeting.      See    Association,    British 

Medical,  Annual  Meeting,  224 
Exeter,  notes  from.  1741;   Territorial  Army 

Medical  Corps.  1741 
Exbibitioa  of  instruments,  drugs,  foot1,  et3.t 

1003 
Exhumation  of  the  body  of  an  infant,  1761 
Exophthalmic  goitre.    See  Goitre 
Extras     for    pitients    ordered    by    district 

medical  officer,  122 
Extrauterine  fetation.    See  Fetation 
Eye  artificial,  improved  form  of  (Karl  Gross- 
maun),  1223 
Eve  changes  in  nephritis  in  children  (Sydney 

Stephenson),  735 
Eye  disease,  adenoids  in  (Or  Killen),  1585 
Hyeball,  infective  cyclitis  in  relation  to  penc 

trating  wounds  or  (Percy  Dunn),  193 
Eveball,  pyelids  and  orbit,  wounds   and  in- 
juries of'(timeon  Soell),  1629 
Eyebrows,  dyeing  of,  420      . 
Eyelids  and  moutb,  synergic  movements  of 

(W.  M.  Beaumont).  629 
Evesight     of     the     pcorer     city     children 

(H.  Wright  Thomson).  627 
Eyre,  John  J.  :  Treatment  of  gouty  neuritis, 

420 


Facial  nerve,  oritrin  of     S»c  Nerve 
Factories    and    workshop?,   report    of  chief 

inspector,   1905.   154  :  women  workers,  U4  ; 

electrical  works,  154  ;  lead  poisoning  and 

anthrax.  154 
Factory  girls  and  drinking  clubs,  1682 
Factory  girls'  fuud.    Gerund 
Factory  surgeons  a,nd  their  critics.  1601 
Factory  Surgeons'  Association.    See  Associa- 
tion 
Faculty    of    Physicians    and     Surgeons    of 

Glasgow,  information  concerning  the  study 

of  medicine,  576;  elections  1468 
Faeces,  examination  of.  4y>,  623 
Faeces,  estimation  oi  fat  in  (i.  Walker  Hall), 

1399 
Faichnie,  Major  N. :  Water  supply  in  camps 

on  the  line  of  march,  and  in  battle,  517 
Fainting  tits,  pulse  and  bUol-pressure  in, 

636 
Fairbank,  H.  A.  T. :  Sarcomata  of  the  jaws, 

1506 
Falkeniiurg:  Ph  Kimlersterblichkcitbesonders 

in  den  Ntederlander,  1255 
Fallopian  tube,  review  of  hooks  on.  392 
Familiar  letters  in  a  ue*  light,  li96 
Fanoli,  G.  :  La  Ttiberculoit  iev„  206 
Farquharsow,  A.  C. :  Eirly  notification   of 

Births  act.  9)1 
Fascol  ointment,  composition  of  677 
Fascol  piles  capsule',  composition  of  677 
Eat,  abnormal  assimilation,  associated  with 

some  diseases   of   tne    intestine  (Owen  T. 

Williams),  190 
Fat,  relation  of  to  caisson  disease,  43 
■Fat  in  facets,  estimation  of  (f.  Walker  Hall), 

1 599 
"■at  assimilation  and  mucous  cnliiis.  655 
Fatly  degcocratiou  of  blood     See  Blood 
Fayher.  Sir  Joseph,  remarkable  anniversary 

of,  l,c6  ' 

Feur«',  Lk.    See  T_c 
Fee  for  amputations  on  paupers  in  cottage 

hospital',  1627 
Fee,  consultant's.  1109 
Fee,  medical  witness's,  in  civil  cases,  419 
Fee  of  Poo. -law  mjdical  officer.  aveia»c,  -118. 

1364,  1376,    472 
Feeble-minded  Association     See  Association 
"eeolc-miiHl  d,  care  of  in  Man.-hesfr,  1£5J 
Feeble-minded  children,    sec  Children 
Feedine  oi  school  children.    See  School 
Fees  for  certification  "'  panper  lunatics,  1»10 
Fees,  court,  of  m  dlcal  ottlcei  'a  of  health,  707 
Fees  paid  to  club  surgeons,  461 
Fees  during  introduction  t66 
Fees  fi  r  life  assurance  examination,  1472 
Fees,  lunacy,  au.l  workhouse  medical  otnecr- 

942  ;  and  guardians.  1023 
Fees,  medical  witnesses,  !6$,  706  77 1   777  941 

1001,  1191  ;  in  Crown  cases.  771  :  at  inquests] 

777;    and    insurance    companies.    10U1 ;    in 

compensation  eiso'.  1022  173";  and  coroners 

1191;  of  modictl  exports  in  ritaw  trial,  1195  ' 
Fees,  medical, (iovoru it  restrictions  on  in 

India,  16-.6 
Fees,  notification,  62 
Fees  for  public  vacciiatino,  1005,  1363 
Fees  for  reva  einatiou,  705 
Fees,  vaeriuatii.il.  41?,  846 
Feindel,  E.  ;   Tic.:  and  their  Treatment,  rev  , 
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Feldm>n,  W.  M.  :  The  Child.  Its  Rearing,  De- 
velopment, and  ailments,  rev  .  171) 

"  Female  medicines,"  coriposition  of,  1E53 

Femora]  hernia.    See  Hernia 

Femur,  sarcoma  of     See  Sarcoma 

Fenn,  Edward  Liveing,  obituaiy  notice  of, 
1811 

Fenwick,  CrENNEtL:  Rate  of  formation  of 
vesical  calculi,  674  ;  case  of  cerebellar 
haemorrhage,  715 

Fenwick,  k.  Horry:  Shadowgraph  bougie 
in  uretei  ic  turgory,  '.81 

Ferris,  J.  S. :  Public  vaccination.  1281 

FetatioD,  extrauterine,  operation,  recovery 
(Herbert  Smith).  1515 

Fever,  blackwater.  practical  notes  on  the 
treatment  of  (W  T.  Prout).  132V 

Fever,  i-erebro-spinal,  48.  49,  1C4,  113,170,220, 
231,  335.  413,  544.  8'2,  939.  1196,  1129.  1803  ;  m 
Scotland.  48.  113.  170.  231.  335,  413,  1C96,  1803; 
in  Ireland,  49  1129  ;  in  Prussia.  22);  notifica- 
tion of.  335,  544  ;  notification  of.  in  London. 
544  ;  and  dust,  852,  939  ;  and  posterior  basal 
meningitis,  101 

Fever,  cerebrospinal,  caseof,  with  immediate 
recovery  after  trephining  (reported  by 
Dudley  W.  Boswell),  1776 

Fever,  cercbro-spinal,  ocular  symptoms  and 
(Arthur  J.  Pailautyne),  190 

Fever,  cei el  ro  spinal,  observations  on  the 
recent  outbreak  in  Belfast  (A.  Gardner 
Kobb).  1129  ;  discussion.  1131 

Fever,  cerebro-spiual,  opsonic  and  aggluti- 
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Street,  dinner,  1670 
Hospital,  Devonshire.  Buxton.  783 
Hospital,    Royal    Devon    and    Exeter,    107; 

electrical  department  at.  107 
Hospital  and  dispersari  management,  62,  lo3, 
241,  276,  487.  559.  707.  781  857,  1027.  1193,  1285, 
1562,1754,  1858;  Citv  of  London  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, 62;  St    Andrew's  Hospital  for  Mental 
Diseases,  Northampton.  63;  Jamaica  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  63;  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  183:  hospital  mortality  after  opera- 
tions, 241;  North  Bierley  Joint  Hospital, 
211-    Derby    Borough    Asylum,    242;    Cork 
District  Asvlum.    242;    Soho    Hospital    for 
Women.  242  ;  West  London  Hospital.  242  : 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and    Paralysis,  242; 
Alexandra   Hospital.  242;  Central  London 
Throat  Hospital,  242  ,    Sew  London  County 
Council  (Long   Grove).   276;    Chelsea  Hos- 
pital for  Women,  276  ;  Victoria  Hospital  tor 
Children,     276;     Swansea    Hospital,    487; 
Bromptou  Hospital.  559;  Biitish  Hospital 
for  Skin  Diseases.  707  ;    Hereford  County 
and  Citv  Asylum,  781;  The  Retreat.  York, 
781  :      Cumberland       and      Westmorland 
Asylum,  782;    Barnwood    fTouse    Hospital 
for   the   Iusaue,    Gloucester.   782:   Surrey 
County    Asylum,    Bronkwood,   782;    Mon- 
mouth Asylum.  Abergavenny.  783  ;  Devon- 
shire   Hospital.     Buxton,     783;     Croydon 
Mental  Hospital,  Warliugham.  Surrey,  857; 
Roxburgh.  Berwick,    and  Selkirk   District 
Asylum,   857 :    3und»rland    Infirmary.  857, 
1562;  Joint  Counties  »sylum,  Carmarthen, 
858;  Dorset  County  Asylum,  8  8;  Kiogseat 
\sylum,    Aberdeen,    858;     Wilts     County 
Asylum,    1027:    Wnuford    House   Hospital 
for  the  Insane  1193;    County  and  City  of 
Worcester    Lunatic.     Isylum,    1193;      Gla- 
morgan County  Asvlum  1194;  Royal  Edin- 
burgh Asvlum,   1285;    Somer-et   and  Bath 
Asylum,  'Wells,    1285  :     Nottingham    City 
Asylum,  Mapperlav  Hill.  12S6  ;  West  Riding 
Asylum,  Wakefield.  1662;  Ke-teven  County 
County  Asvium,  162;    Earlswood  Asylum, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  1563  ;  West  Sussex  County 
Asylum.  Chiche-ter,  1563:  Jam«s  Murray's 
Royal  Asylum,  Perth.  1563:   Suffolk  Distric! 
Asylum,    1754:     Infants'    Hospital,    West- 
minster,     1858  :     Royal     Albert     Asylum, 
Lancaster.    1858 
Hospital,   Dr.  Steeveus's,    information   con- 
cerning, 595 
Hospital,    Drumcondra,     Whitworth    Road, 
Dublin,    case    for    diagnosis    (reported   by 
E.  H.  Brook),  1035 
Hospital,  Durham  County,  case  of  chorion- 
epithelioma,    hysterectomy,    recovery    (re- 
ported by  G.   D.    Hunter),  1517 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy  aui  Paralysis,  Maida 
Vale,  report,  242 
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Hospital    for   Epilepsy    and     Paralysis,    the 

National,  Queen  square,  information  1 

cerning,  598;  sum  of  money  to  be  raised, 
1463 
Hospital,  Essex  and  Colchester,  case  of  cystic 
calculus  (reported  by  E  Chichester),  1516  : 
strangulation  ol  a  hernia  in  a  suppurating 
appendix  (reported  by  E.  Chichester),  1618 
Hospital  extensions,  641 

Hospital,  Eve  and  Ear,  Roval  Bradford.  1011 
Hospital,  Eye  and  Ear.  Royal  Victoria,  Ade- 
laide    Road,     Dublin,     information    con- 
cerning. 595 
Hospital  funds  and  the  exclusion  ot  Scottish 
diplomates  from  the  majority  of  London 
hospitals,  E0,  117.    See  also  Fund 
Hospital,  gaol,   Bassein,  unabsorbed  catgut 

ligatures  tP.  Dee),  263 
Hospital.  Great  Northern  Central,  Holloway 

Road,  N„  information  concerning,  596 

Hospital,   Guv's,  581,  598,   1063:   information 

concerning' medical  study.   .81  .  opening  of 

winter  session  of  the  medical  school,  998 ; 

scholarships,  1083 

Hospital,  Halifax  Union  and  Workhouse,  1615 

Hospital,  Hampstead,  and  the  local  medical 

profession,  1728 
Hospital,  Infants',  Westminster,  18dS 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Royal  Dublin,  113; 

annual  meeting,  113     ' 
Hospital,     Infants',    Vincent    Square,    West- 
minster, 1603 
Hospital,  isolation,  difficulties,  1379 
Hospital,  isolation,  a-  a  health  resort,  1110 
Hospital.  Jervis  Street,  Dublin,  information 

concerning,  594 
Hospital,  Kent  and  Canterbury,  information 

concerning,  599 
Hospital.  King's  College.    See  College  ' 

Hospital,  Lebanon,  for  Insane,  eighth  annual 

report,  183 
Hospital,  Ledlmrv  Cottage,  case  of  ruptured 
bladder  (reported    by  J.  McK.   Harrison  1, 
526 
Hospital,  Lincoln  Counts",  information  con- 
cerning, 599 
Hospital,  the  Loudon,  581.  933,  10S3:  informa- 
tion concerning  medical  study,  581;  open- 
ing of  the  winter  session   of  the  medical 
school,  933 :  scholarships,  1083 
Hospital  London   Temperance,  information 

concerning.  596 
Hospital  maintenance,  Ilkley  and,  1181 
Hospital,     Maternity,    of     the    Birmingham 

Lying-in  Charity,  opening  of,  1789 
Hospital,  Maternity,  Glasgow,  seventy-second 

annual  report.  232 
Ho-pital,  Meath,  and  Co.   Dublin  Infirmary, 
information  concerning,  595  ;  medical  cases 
demonstrated  in  ( l»mes  Craig),  709 ;  opening 
of  winter  session,  1096 
Hospital.  Melbourne,  stall  election,  930 
Hi ispital,  'Mercer's,  Dublin,  information  con- 
cerning, 594 
Hospital.  Merthvr  Guest,   case    of   lacrymal 
obstruction    treated    by    Parson's   method 
(reported  by  C.  Martin  Row),  1776 
Hospital,     Metropolitan      Ear,     Nose,     and 

Throat,  information  concerning,  598 
Hospital,    Middlesex,   582.    934,    information 
concerning  medical  study,  582  ;  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  medical  school, 
934 
Hospital,   model,  proposed[for  the  Scottish 

Exhibition.  1682 
Hospital    mortality    after    operations.      See 

Operations 
Hospital,  Norfolk  and  Norwich,   information 

concerning,  599 
Hospital.    Northampton,     information    con- 
cerning, 599 
Hospital,  N01  th  Bierley  Joint,  annual  report. 

241 
Hospital.  North-West  London,  Kentish  Town 

Road,  information  concerning,  596 
Hospital,  Nottingham   General,   iuformation 

concerning,  699 
Hospital  Nurses  and  Workmen  s  Compensa- 
tion Act.    See  Act 
Hospital,    Ophthalmic,    at    Jerusalem,    the 

British,  61 
Hospital.  Orthopaedic,  the  new,  209 
Hospital.   Park,  Lewisham,  case  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  with  immediate  recovery 
after  trephining  (reported  by   Dudley    \\ . 
Boswell),  1776 
Hospital  porters  and  Inland  Revenue,  856 
Hospital,    Queen    Charlotte's    Lying-in,    and 
midwifery    training    school,      information 
concerning,  596 ;   practical    midwifery    for 
students,  1172 
Hospital,  Ramsay  Cottage,  £02 
Ho-pital  reform,  168  ;    in  Manchester.  168 
Hospital  Reports,  20.  83,  144,  204.  262.  389,  526, 
752.  909,  988,  1065,  1516,  1582.  1648,  1711.  1776. 
1827.  Sunderland  /»n>'/«ctr</:Caseofcomplete 
volvulus  of  the  small  intestine  (reported  by 
William  Robinson),  20.     Cardiff  Infirmary; 
Case  of  complete  separation  of  rectum  from 
anus  (P.  Rhvs  Griffiths),  21.    Spilsby  Cottage 
.  Hospital  :  Appendical  abscess,    perforated 
gangrenous  appendix,  appendectomy  and 
recovery  .reported  by  Richard  Slocock),  83 
West  Riding  Asylum  :  Cavernous  angioma  of 
the  temporo-spheuoidal  lobe  of  the  brain 
(Margaret   B.    Dobson),    144.    Royal     Naval 
Hospital  Plymouth:  Three  eases  treated  by 


bacterial  vaccine  (reported  by  M.  L.  B. 
Uodd),  Z04,  West  tandem  Hospital ;  Sar- 
coma of  femur  with  large  haemor- 
rhage effusion  (G.  L.  Webb),  262. 
Hospital,  Gibraltar :  Case  of 
tuberculous  mammary  tumour  (L.  D  Par- 
sons), 263:  a  rem  rk  tri  sue  (reported  by 
1,  11  Parson  -1.  1  11    S      B    pital,  Bassein  : 

Unabsorbed  catgut    hgaf.ro,   I  P.    Dee),  263. 
,  aunty     1.  ,,'..,«,  Hi  •  End,    St,  Albans: 
severe  head   injury  in  a  psycl 
thenie  (Bernard  Hart),  389.     Ledbury  Cottage 
:   Case    of    ruptured    bladder   (re- 
ported by  J.  McK.  Harrison),  526.     Coventry 
and  Warwickshire  Hospital  :  Case  of  wound 
of  cornea  and  traumatic  cataract  caused  by 
peek  from  a  bantam   cock  (reported  by  T. 
Harrison    Butler),    752.      Robert      Harbour 
M,  'Atrial  Hospital,  Hhandara,    Central    P 

India  :  Therapeutic  value  of  calcium 
iodide  (J.  Kutter  Williamson).  909.  Colonial 
Hospital,  St.  Vincent  (.B.W.I.) :  Fatal  en- 
terospasm,  diverticula  on  jejunum  (re 
ported  by  C.  W.  Branch).  988.  Drumcondra 
Hospital,  Whitworth  flood,  Dublin:  Case  for 
diagnosis  (reported  by  E.  H.  Brook),  1065. 
Esse*  and  Colcheter  Hospital :  Case  of  cystic 
calculus  (reported  by  E.  Chichester),  1516  ;  ' 
strangulation  of  a  hernia  by  a  suppurating 
appendix  (reported  by  E.  Chichester),  1648. 
Jiurliam  County  Hospital:  Case  of  chorion- 
epiihelioma:  iivstereetomy  :  recovery  (re- 
ported by  D.  G.  Hunter),  1517.  General 
Hospital.  Birmingham  :  Complicated  case  of 
uterus  bicornis  (reported  by  G.  P.  Mills), 
158r.  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Derorporl  :  Case 
of  appendicitis  c  mplicated  by  intestinal 
haemorrhage  (reported  by  G.  S.  Thompson). 
1711.  Hcrthyr  Guest  Hospital  :  Case  of 
lacrymal  obstruction  treated  by  Parson's 
method  (reported  by  C.  Martin  Row),  1776. 
Park  Hospital,  Lewisham  :  Case  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  with  immediate  recovery 
after  trephining  (reported  by  Dudley  W. 
Boswell).  1776  Barbados  General  Hospital  : 
Cases  of  bullet  wounds  (reported  by  S. 
McNaughton).  1827 
Ho-pital,  Robert  Barbour  Memorial,  Bhan- 
dara.  Central  Provinces,  India-  Thera- 
peutic value  of  calcium  iodide  (J.  Rutter 
Williamson),  909 
Hospital,  the  Rotunda,  new  wing,  551;  infor- 
mation concerning,  599 
Hospital,  Royal  Albert,  Devonport,  iuforma- 
tion concerning,  599  :  case  of  aprendicitis 
complicated  by  intestinal  haemorrhage 
(reported  bv  G  S.  Thompson),  1711 
Hospital,  Royal  City  of  Dublin,  information 

concerning,  594 
Hospital,  Royal  Dental,  prize  giving,  1172 
Hospital,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter,  iuforma- 
tion concerning,  599 
Hospital,     Royal     Ear,     Soho,     information 

concerning,  598 
Hospital,  Royal  Eye,  Southwark,  information 

concerning,  597 
Hospital.  Roval  Free  (London  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  Women),  information  concerning 
medical  study,  584,  600,  opening  of  winter 
session  of  the  medical  school,  936 ;  scholar- 
ships. 1083 
Hospital.  Koyal  Hants  County,  information 

concerning,  600 
Hospital,  Roval  London  Ophthalmic  (Moor- 
fields,    London),  information    concerning, 

Hospital,  Roval  Naval,  Portsmouth:   Three 
cases  treated  by  bacterial  vaccines  (reported 
by  ML.  B.  Rodd),  204 
Hospital,    Royal    Portsmouth,     information 

concerning,  593 
Hospital.    Royal  Southern,    Liverpool,       At 

Home."  1740 
Hospital,  Royal  South  Hants  and  Southamp- 
ton, information  concerning,  £99 
Hospital,  Royal  United,    Bath,  information 

concerning,  598 
Hospital.   Royal  Victoria,  for  Consumption, 

Edinburgh,  note  on,  1274 
Hospital,    Poyal    Victoria     Eye     and     Ear, 
Adelaide  Road,  Dublin,   information    con- 
cerning, 595  . 
Hospital,    Roval    Westminster    Ophthalmic, 
King  William   Street,  Strand,  information 
concernii  g.  597 
Hospitil,  Rugby,  opening  of  new  childrens 

block, 1262 
Hospital,  St.  Andrews,  for  mental  diseases, 

Northampton,  63;  report.  63 
Hospital,  St  Bartholomew's.  215.  5(9.  855.  932, 
1083,  1172, 1468, 1731  ;  opening  of  new  block, 
215;  information  concerning  medical  study, 
579;  personnel  of  the  meri.al  school.  8£5  : 
opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the  medi- 
cal school.  932  ;  scholarships,  1083  ;  conver- 
sazione, 1172  :  appointments  :  a  correction, 
1468  :  new  pathological  block,  1731. 
Univers'ty  of  London  . 

Hospital,  St.  George's.  580,  935. 1083  ;  informa- 
tion concerning  medical  study,  £80  :  opening 
of  the  wii  ter  session  ef  the  medi.  al  school. 
935;  scholarships.  1083;  and  University  of 
London.    See  University  . 

Hospital.  St    John's,  for  skin  Diseases,  infor- 
mation concerning.  596 
Ho-pital.  St    Louis    Paris),   new  light  treat- 
ment department  in,  1684 
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Hospital.  St.  Mary's,  682. 998. 1083  :  information 
concerning  medical  study,  582 ;  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  the  medical  school, 
s93  :  scholarships,  1083 

Hospital,  St.  Peter's,  for  Stone  and  Urinary 
Diseases,  information  concerning,  693 

Hospital,  St.  Thomas's,  60,  582,  934  ;  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  medical  school.  60  ;  in- 
formation concerning  medical  study,  582  ; 
opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the  medi- 
cal school,  934 

Hospital.  St  Vincent,  information  concern- 
ing, 595;  opening  01  the  winter  session  of 
the  medical  school,  937  ;  the  Irish  language, 
1098 

Hospital,  Salpetriere.  presentation  of 
Charcot's  library  to,  1554 

Hospital,  Samaritan  Free,  Marylebone  Road, 
information  concerning,  597  :  new  operating 
theatre,  etc..  1595 

Hospital,  Seamen's,  Greenwich,  information 
concerning,  596 

Hospital,  Shadwell.  .See  Hospital  for  Children, 
East  London 

Hospital  ships  and  wireless  telegraphy  (Stall 
Surgnou  H.  L.  Xorris),  512 

Hospital,  Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  informatiou  con- 
cerning, 594 

Hospital  "or  Skin  Diseases,  Blackfriars,  infor- 
matiou concerning.  598 

Hospital.  Spilsby  Cottage,  appendical  abscess, 
perforated  gangrenous  appendix,  appen- 
dectomy, and  recovery  (reported  I  ly  Richard 
Slocock).  83 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund.    See  Fund 

Hospital,  Sussex  County,  Brighton,  informa- 
tion concerning,  599 

Hospital  Swansea,  487 

Hospital,  Throat,  Central  London,  reports, 
242  ;  informatiou  concerning.  598 

Hospital,  Throat,  Golden  Square,  informa- 
tion concerning,  598 

Hospital,  Tottenham,  information  concern- 
ing, 596 

Hospital,  Tung  Wan,  ophthalmic  department, 
771 

Hospital,  University  College.  931,  1033,  1087, 
1242;  opening  of  winter  session  of  the 
medical  school  of  931 :  scholarships.  1083  ; 
visit  of  Duchess  of  Albany,  1087  :  Pharma- 
copoeia, rev.,  1242.    See  also  Colleje 

Hospital,  West  London,  Post-Graduate 
courses  at,  220,  262;  annual  meeting,  242  : 
sarcoma  of  femur  with  large  haeinorrhagic 
effusion  (G.  L.  Webb),  262 ;  informatiou 
concerning,  596 

Hospital,  Westminster,  60,  683,999:  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  medical  school.  60  ; 
informatiou  coneerning  medical  study, 
583 ;  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the 
medical  school,  999 

Hospital.  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
General,  information  concerning  600 

Hospital  for  Women,  Chelsea,  276  :  thirty- 
sixth  annual  meeting,  276 

Hospital  for  Women,  Soho,  annual  meeting, 
242;  information  concerning,  597:  derides 
to  admit  qualified  medical  women  to  the 
practice  of  the  hospital,  1670 

Hospital,  Wonford  House,  for  Insane,  1193 

Hospital,  York  County,  information  concern- 
ing, 600 

Hospitals,  Adelaide  medical  and  surgical, 
information  concerning,  591 

Hospitals,  bequests  to.    fire  Bequests 

Hospitals,  clinical,  in  England,  595 

Hospitals.  Dublin,  forty-ninth  annual  report 
of  Board  of  Superintendence,  928 

Hospitals,  fever  and  small-pox,  information 
concerning,  597 

Hospitals,  lire  risks  of,  1609 

Hospitals,  general,  deaths  under  chloroform 
in,  1750,  1860 

Hospitals,  Glasgow  fever,  930 

Hospitals,  Government  giants  to  in  Austria. 
1745 

Hospitals,  infectious,  Notification  Act  and. 
1192 

Hospitals,  inquests  in,  1810 

Hospitals,  isolation,  in  Wales, 928 

Bospital  ,  r ton,  paying  beds  in  (John  H. 

Daurer),  1239 

Hospitals,  metropolitan,  open-air  roof  wards 
for(W   Y   Nnrthrup),  1145 

Hospital-,  municipalization  of,  1366 

Hospitals,  ophthalmic,  in  Egypt.       See.  Egypt 

Hospitals  and  public  health  in  Gibraltar. 
1184 

Hospitals,  public  infections,  abuse  of,  783 

So  pita!  ,  quiet  for,  304 

Hospitals,  Richmond,  Wbitworth,  and  Hard- 
ifleke,   information  concerning,  694{    hos 
for    the    territorial     torco    (leading 
article).  )4a0.    Sec  aim  Infirmaries  and  dis- 
pensaries 

llO"A(  i,,w.  c.  :  Aide  /..  in,    Tdtntifii  ■ 

'   ;.   with 
iiggeiltont  as  to  the  ObUtctiou  ,,,  .-r 
rev.,  149 

1 1  ass  1  BUD'S  Polyglot  Com,  ■r„,lilrul  in  r.nalish, 
French,  German,  aiid  Spanish,  rev.,  1154 

Hostel  of  It  Luke,  new  buildings  oponed  by 
i;uoon,  220 

Housefly.  proboBeis  of,  1558 

HOUSTON,  A.  C  askod  to  examine  Cairo 
water  supply;  213 

Houston,  Thomas  :  Opsonic  and  agglutina- 


tive power  of  the  scrum  with  reference  to 
the  meningococcus  of  eerebro-spinal  fever 
occurring  in  the  Belfast  epidemic,  1414 

Howard,  Campbell  P.  :  Toxicity  of  horse 
serum,  1089 

Bowaad,  Russell:  Diseases  and  displace- 
ments of  the  testicle  719 

Hovle,  James  C  :  Maintenance  of  the  honour 
of  the  medical  profession,  700 

Huchard,  Clinique  The'vapeutique  du  Prati- 
cicn,  rev  ,  265 

Huddersfield.  infantile  mortalitv  at.  1614, 1658 , 
1676 

Hughes's  and  Hughes  XL  reducing  pills,  com- 
position of,  150  ;  reducing  lotion,  composi- 
tion of,  150 

Hughes's  blood  pills,  composition  of,  532 

Hulme  Hall  of  Residence  for  students  at 
Manchester.    .See  Universitv  of  Manchester 

Humphreys,  John  H. :  Proportional  voting. 
297 

Eumphhis,  F.  Howard  :  Rationale  of  static 
currents,  646 

Hungary,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Hcnter,  D.  G. :  Case  of  simultaneous  dis- 
location of  both  shoulders,  20;  reports 
case  of  chorion-epithelioma  :  hysterectomy: 
recovery,  1517 

Hunter,  John,  and  Edward  Jenner.  1788 

Hunter.  William  :  Specific  infective  nature 
of  Addison's  anaemia,  its  course  and  treat- 
ment, 1299 

Hutchinson,  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  obitu- 
ary notice  of,  1561 

Hutchison,  Mr. :  Sarcoma,  86 

Huttoii,  Suracon-Major  Geor'icA.fPeminisrcnces 
of.  rev.,  1720 

Huxley  lecture.    See  Lecture 

Hvdatid  disease,  leucocytosis  of,  64 

Hydrocele,  fifteen  pint  (A.  E.  Horn).  143 

Hvdrorhloric  acid.  Tdpfer's  reagent  as  a  test 
for  (R.  C  Elrnslie),  1342 

Hydrogen  in  the  free  state,  304 

Hydrophobia,  vaccination  against  in  Paris, 
526  ;  notification  of  in  Scotland,  549  ;  preven- 
tion of  in  India,  1736 

Hygiene,  teaching  of  in  the  army  (Major  R.  J. 
Blackham\  521 :  discussion  on,  523 

Hygiene,  teaching  of  in  schools.  .Sec  Schools, 
public  elementary.  50 

Hygiene,  Institute  of,  1612 

Hvgroina  colli  and  branchial  fistula  (G.  H. 
Edineton),  934 

Hyperaemia  as  a  remedy.  63,  184 

Hyperpyrexia,  the  pupil  in.  1112 
Hypertrophic  cirrhosis,    srr  Cirrhosis 

Hypnotism  (J.  F.  Woods),  809;  discussion,  811 

Hypnotism  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  708, 1106, 
1621 

Hypotonia,  congenital,  64 

Hysterectomies,  six  successful,  for  fibroid 
disease  in  one  family  (J.  Maephersou  Law- 
rie),  1342 

Hvstcrectomy.  abdominal,  for  fibroids 
(Frederick  Edge  1.  447 

Hysterectomy  and  appendicectomv  in  a 
patient  of  74  (John  D.  Malcolm),  1571 

Hysteria  and  disability,  408 


I.  R.  s.   compound  golden  tablets,    composi- 
tion of,  1657 
Ilkley  and  hospital  maintenance,  1181 
Illinois,    Bill    passed     prohibiting    sale    of 

cocaine  in,  1788 
Imbecile  girl,  home  for,  124 
Imbeciles,  homes  for,  1380 
Immigration  laws,  of  United  States,  159 
Immunity,  statistical  studies  in,  838 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund.    Sec  Fund 
Incisions,  abdominal.    See  Abdominal 
Income  tax,  778, 1286, 1812 
Income-tax  deductions.  461 
Income   tax  on   earned  income-,   406,    1669: 

relief  granted  by  t lie  Act  of  1907,1669 
Income  tax  on  pensions,  105 
Income  tax  :  partnership  returns.  706 
Income  Tax  Reduction  League.  220 
ln.hr  Medio,*,  1171,  13V' 

11:01a.  notes  from,  172,  414,  482,  1275,1864: 
Infantile  mortalitv  In  Calcutta,  17:; ;  unrest 
in  India.  172  :  the  health  olliccr  of  Calcutta. 
414  ;  special  Plague  Department  inCaientia, 
413  ;  Moir  Memorial  Fund,  482;  plague,  482  ; 
letter  iriiin  the  Klug,  482  :  rats  01  Calcutta, 
127b;  health  of  Calcutta,  1554 

India,  Imperial  ,;a:.nirrr  of,  rev,  148 

India,  factory  Labour  Coin  miss  ion  appointed, 
1001 

India,  prevention  of  hydrophobia  ta, 

India,  nose  mutilation  in,  1537 

1 .,   plague  In 1 82, 109. 165,1 167, 220,889.  895, 

461.  472.  478,  482,  647,  b*)9,  866,  1170,  1449.  1730, 
1770;  questions  in  Parliament,  109,  167,  229, 
295,  478,  647;  leading  article  on,  472;  letlor 
from  the  King,  482 

India,  ieport  on  plague  investigations  In.  155; 
diagnosis  of  natural  rat  plnguo,  156:  spleen 
and  liver  in  spontaneous  ral  plague,  155  ; 
transmission  of  plague  by  feeding  rats  with 


infected  material,  155:  significance  of  the 
localization  of  the  primary  bubo  in  animals^ 
infected  with  plague  in  Nature,  loo:  experi- 
mental production  of  plague  epidemics 
among  animals,  156  :  experiments  iu  plague 
houses  in  Bombay,  156;  recognition  of  the 
Indian  rat  ttea,  156  ;  natural  occurrence  of 
chronic  plague  in  rats,  157  ;  man  as  a  host 
of  the  Indian  rat  flea,  157;  Haffkine's 
plague  prophylactic  in,  17.35  :  protection  oi 
irom  invasion  by  plague  (J.  Ashburton 
Thompson),  1770:  control  of  plague  in  (W. 
H.  Haffkine).  1779 

India,  Report  of  Imperial  Sanitarv  Commis- 
sioner, 1905,  295,  832,  1357.  1449.  1551 ;  genera} 
character  of  the  year  1905.  832;  vital  sta- 
tistics of  the  general  population.  832:  pre- 
valent diseases.  832:  prisoners,  1531  :  Euro 
peau  troops,  1531 ;  native  troops.  1532  :vacci- 
nation.  U32  :  sanitary  administration  and 
work,  1532  :  miscellaneous,  1532 

India,  review-  of  books  on,  148 

In, ha.  Scientific  Memoirs  6.1/  Officers  of  the  Medi- 
cal and  Sanitary  Departments  of  the  Gorern- 
ment  of,  rev..  1347 

India,  specialist  appointments  in,  755 

Indian  allowances,  R  A.M.C.  and,  167 

Indian  army.    See  Army 

Indian  medical  administration  (Colonel 
Kenneth  Macleod),  214 

Indian  military  decoration,  a  new.  59 

Indian  sanitary  reports,  275,  1367,  1449,  1541. 
1602:  city  of  Bombay,  275;  Madras,  216. 
Burmah,  276  :  the  Punjab,  1357  ;  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  1449;  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  1602 

Indigestion,  therapeutics  of  (W.  Murray). 
1714 

Industrial  diseases,  Home  Office  and.  227 

Industrial  mortality.  Registrar-General's 
report,  question  in  Parliament,  295 

Industrial  settlement  for  consumptives,  227 

Inebriate,  what  can  the  family  doctor  do  for 
the  :  (Jos.  S.  Bolton),  951 

Inebriate  home  for  North  of  Ireland,  pro- 
posed. 1368 

Inebriates  Acts.    See  Acts 

Inebriates,  homes  for,  157 

Ine'orietv,  Departmental  Commission  on 
(leading  article),  1732 

Inebriety,  its  causation  and  control  (R.  Welsh 
Brauthwaite).  1029;  note  on,  1083 

Inebriety,  treatment  of,  promise  from  Home 
Secretary,  1677 

Inebriety  statistics  in  Austria,  1371.  See  also 
Alcohol 

Infant,  large  fatty  liver  in  :  sudden  death  (T. 
Reuell  Atkinson),  1711 

Infant  feeding  (A.  Dingwall  Fordvce),  1828 

Infant  hfe  protection,  477 

Infant,  menstruation  in,  1756.  1859 

Infant  mortality.    Bee  Mortality 

Infant  schools.    See  Schools 

Infant,  unborn.    Sec  Child 

Infants,  eggs  in  the  diet  of,  63,  117,  124 

Infants,  new-born,  laryngismus  stridulus  iD 
(Eustace  Smith),  131 

Infants  and  children,  some  cases  of  unex- 
plained fever  In  (Henry  Ashbyl.  1239.  1637 

Infants,  summer  diarrhoea  of,  bacteriology  os 
(H.  dc  K  Morgan),  16 

Infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  vital  statis- 
tics of  ten  years,  45 

In  feet  ions  diseases,  prodromal  period  of  some 
of  the  acute  (E.  W.  Goodall),  374 

Infectious  diseasos  treated  by  red  light,  32 

Infectious  disorders,  dangerous,  619 

Infirmaries,  Poor-law,  visitation  of,  46' 
clinical  instruction  in,  1545 

infirmary,  Bradford  Royal,  412,  599,  1852; 
appointments,  412:  Information  concern 
ing,  699  :  Bradford  Corporation's  coLtribu 
tion,  1851 

Iniirmarv.  Bristol  Royal,  936,  1011  1100,1176. 
1274,  1466,  1459,  1547,  1680.  1741,  1748:  opening 
of  winter  session  of  the  medical  school,  936  : 
medical  appointments  tit,  1011;  dual  appoint 
ments,  1100;  the  controversy  between  the 
medical  stall  and  the  Committee,  1176,  1274, 
1466.  1459,  1547;  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
1547. 16S0.  1741 :  correspondence  on,  1748 

Infirmary.  Cardiff,  21.  171,  770,  1100  ;  case  oi 
complete  separation  of  reetnin  irom  anus 
if.  Rhys  Griffiths),  21 ;  meeting,.!  board,.; 
Management,  171,  1100:  subscriptions,  '/70 

lniirmnrv.  Cork  Northern,  1133;  unveiling  a 
tablet,  1184 

Iniirmarv.  Cumberland,  improvements,  1155 

Infirmary,  Dundee  Koyal,  1617 

Infirmary,  Edinburgh  Royal,  113,  1369.  1682, 
1804  ;  meoting  of  managers,  114,  1469  .  tre  it 

1.   ill   01    InCi  !>!,'lii     liieiii  a  I    ,il    >•:,    -■     in.    1682. 

1804;  proposod  model  hospital  for  the 
Bootlish  Exhibition,  1682 

Infirmary.  Glasgow  Koyal,  482;  post-graduate 
cs.  482 

Iniirmarv.  Gloucester  General  and  Glouces- 
tershire Bye  Institution,  Information  con- 
cerning, 599 

Infirmary,  Halifax,  centenary.  1802 

1 'inarv,  Hinckley  Workhouse,  1749 

Iniirmarv.  Leeds  Genera),  770;  endowment  ol 

a  bod, 770 
Infirmary.  Leicester,  599.  1444;   information 

concerning.  :.»' :  note  on  new  wards.  1444 
Infirmary,  Liverpool   Royal,  1459,  1613.1687; 

election  of  surgeon,  1459,1613,  1687 
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Iiiiinuary.  Montrose  Royal.  1561 

Inuriuury.  Ncwca-tle-upou  Tyne,  Royal  Vic- 
toria. 1615 

Infirmary.  North  Staffordshire,  ami  Eye  Hos- 
pital, information  concerning,  599 

Infirmary,  Staffordshire  General,  informa- 
tion concerning.  599 

Infirmary.  Sunderland.  20,  857,  1562: 
complete  volvulus  ol   si  1   11   intestine  (re- 
ported  by  William  Robinson'.  20 .  annual 
report,  to/.  15rt2.     See  •  :'...>  roor  Law 

Inlluenza  and  childbed,  1365 

1SGI.IS  H  M. :  Case  of  cerebellar  haemor- 
rhage 715 

Inguinal  hernia.    .See  Hernia 

Inhaler,  vest  pocket,  526 

Injunction  against  a  limited  liability  dentist 
company,  232 

Inland  rerenue.  hospital  porters  and,  856 

Innominate  artery.    See  a  rtery 

Inquest,  another  futile,  558 

Inquests,  evidence  at.  1022 

Inquests  and  coroners  in  Ireland,  1022 

Inquests  in  hospitals.  1810 

Inquests,  military  medical  officers  and,  1755 

Insane,  general  paralysis  of.    See  Paralysis 

Insanitiiy  houses  at  Kilrush,  410;  school  in 
Essex.  479 

Insanity  and  alcohol  F.  \V.  Mott>.  797:  lead- 
ing article  on.  835 ;  correspondence  on, 
1C21 

Insanity,  guardians  and.    See  Guardians. 

Insanity  and  the  Insane  Asylum  in  Eg; 

Insanity,  alleged  increase  of  (leading  article  . 
761 

Insanity,  open-air  treatment  of,  1C93 

Insanity  in  Palestine.  542;  in  Ireland,  695:  in 
Cape  Colony  1906,  1369:  in  New  South  Wales, 
1854.    See  al*o  Lunacy  a  nd  Mental 

Insect  bi; 

Inspection  or  police  supervision  (leading 
article),  223 

.'ostitute  for  Medical  Research  in  the  Malay 
States,  234 

Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  at  South 
Kensington,  proposed,  50.  60.  1360,  1456  : 
leading  article  on,  1360:  annotation  on, 
1456 

Institute,  Royal  Anthropological,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  37 

Institute,  Royal  Sanitary.  43.  465  :  annual 
conference,  48  :  course  of  lectures.  46: 

institution.  Liverpool  Medical,  1099.  1238. 
1426, 1588.1828:  opening  meeting.  1099:  cases 
and  specimens.  1238  :  personal  tactor  in  diet 
(Chas.  J.  Macalister),  1238:  unusual  ease  of 
ataxia  <F.  S.  Heaaey).  1426:  Kroenleiu's 
operation  (R.  J.  Hamilton),  1426:  the  ortho- 
diagraph (C.  Thurston  Holland),  1427  :  an 
elongated  meso-caecum  (Mr.  Douglas- 
Crawford),  1J27 :  Roih-Drager  anaesthesia 
apparatus  (F.  M.  Gardner-Medwiu).  1427  : 
demonstration  of  colour  photographs  of 
skin  diseases  by  the  new  Lumiere  process 
t  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  McKenna),  1588 :  clinical 
evening.  1828 

:ion,  the  Royal.  1731:  lectures.  1731 

••  Instituto  Therapeutieo  Italiano."  367 

lents,  drugs,  etc.,  annual  exhibition 
of.  1000 

Instruments  used  in  ophthalmic  surgery, 
1211.    See  also  Ophthalmic 

Insurance  agents,  medical  men  and.  1C07, 
1112.  1195 

Insurance  companies  and  medical  men,  1824 

Insurance  companies  and  medical  fees,  .see 
Fees 

Insurance,  medical.    See  Medical 

intelligence  in  scholars,  assessment  of.  1674 

Intemperance  and  life  assurance,  240 

International  Clinics,  rev..  1784 

International  correspondence,  system  of,  94 

Interscapulo-thoracic  amputation  (Edred  M. 
Corner).  8:2 

Cnterstitial  k» ratitis.     .See  Keratitis 

Interviewer  at  sea,  777 

Intestinal  ilux.  anatomy  of  rectum  and 
(James  Cantlie).  1340 

Intestinal  haemorrhage-    .See  Haemorrhage 

intestinal  obstruction  (William  Taylor),  893 

Intestinal  obstruction  produced  bv  retro- 
peritoneal haematocele  iH.  "Temple 
Murselli.  950 

Intestinal  sand.    See  Sand 

Intestinal  wall,  cysts  of  (Dr.  Miller).  13-3 

Intestine,  diseases  of,  abnormal  fat  assimila- 
tion associated  with  (Owen  T.  Williams),  199 

Intestine,  malignant  disease  of,  rendering  an 
inguinal  hernia  irreducible  (Charles  T 
MacL.  Plowright),  949 

Intestine,  small,  resection  of  nine  and  a  half 
feet  of  for  gangrene  (Charles  P.  Childe).  891 

Intestine,  small,  sarcoma  of  (Louisa  Garrett 
Anderson),  886 

Intestine,  small,  strangulation  of  through 
rent  in  mesentery  (Charles  E.  Belli.  1710 

Intestine,  small,  case  of  complete  volvulus 
of  (reported  by  William  Robinson),  20 

Intracranial  tumour.    See  Tumour 

Intussusception,  case  of  ^K-.  Manwaxing- 
Wlnte).  319 

Intussusception  in  children  (Duncan  C.  L. 
HI     .  Uliams),  1648 

Intussusception,  acute,  treatment  of.  115 

Intussusception,  acute  enteric,  with  apparent 
reduction  by  irrigation,  abdominal  section. 
and  fatal  result  (William  Templeton),  262 
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Inverness-shire,  new  sanatorium  for,  1803 

Invernith  lodge  retreat,  157 

Invigro  body  brace,  322 

lodalbin.  208 

Iodine  and  typhoid  fever  (George  V.  Percy), 
143  ;  (David  Walsh),  262 

Ionic  medication  (Stephane  Leduc),  631 

Iowa,  proposed  legislation  to  stamp  out 
tuberculosis  in  dairies,  988 

Ireland,  notes  from.  43  112. 170,  232.  296.  335, 
412.  481.  550.  664.  770.  847,  928.  1012,  1056,  1183, 
1275.  1367.  1457,  1551,  1615. 1682,  1742. 1803, 1354  ; 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  48  :  health 
of  Belfast.  49,  170.  233,  296,  771,  1012, 
1368,  1616  :  final  sitting  of  the  Special 
Health  Commission,  296:  cerebro- spinal 
fever,  49  :  nursing  the  sick  poor,  112  ;  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Dublin.  113  ;  Royal 
visit  to  Ireland,  170 ;  Ulster  Medical  Society. 
170,1744;  injunction  against  a  limited  lia- 
bility dentist  company.  232  :  .Sir  John  Banks 
entertains  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  296: 
National  Hospital  for  Consumption,  296 ; 
Surgeon-General  Kilkelly,  death  of.  295; 
hospitality  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast. 
296:  dispensary  medical  officers  and  their 
substitutes,  335  :  Dr.  Walter  Bernard,  335  : 
Local  Government  Board  inquiries,  412,  481, 
1098:  judicial  inquiries  of  the  Irish  Local 
'  Toverument  Board.  481,  1098;  rioting  in 
Belfast  on  the  nights  of  August  11th  and 
12th.  413;  Irish  Poor-law  doctors' holidays, 
550:  consumption  in  Ireland.  510,  1183, 
1275:  tuberculosis  exhibition  in  Ireland, 
551.  770,  1012.  1096.  HS3.  1457,  1551:  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  551:  a  variable  Board. 
551  :  notification  of  deaths  in  Belfast.  551  : 
post-graduate  course,  Dublin,  694 :  Irish 
Poor-law  Association.  6S5  :  insanity  in  Ire- 
land. 695 :  Irish  dispensary  drugs,  770 : 
medical  witnesses'  fees  in  Crown  cases,  771 : 
Cork  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  771 : 
opening  of  new  laboratories  at  Qtieen's  Col- 
lege. Belfast.  847:  Dublin  hospitals,  forty- 
ninth  annual  report,  928:  opening  of  new- 
consumption  sanatorium,  Belfast,  929 : 
qualified  midwives  in  Ireland,  930  ;  public 
lecture  by  Professor  Symmers,  1012  : 
Qneen's  College,  Cork,  1012 ;  Meath  Hos- 
pital, opening  of  session.  1096  :  tuberculosis 
exhibition,  1096, 1183.  1551. 16S2  :  preliminary 
conference,  1C95  :  opening  of  the  exhibition. 
1097:  the  Irish  language,  1C98;  annual 
report  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board.  1093  :  a  cottage  hospital.  1093  :  North 
lntirmarv,  Cork.  11&-3  :  alleged  corruption  at 
a  dispensary  election,  118.S,  1615;  lunacy  in 
Ireland.  1275  ;  tribute  to  Sir  Charles 
Cameron.  1367:  proceedings  against  a  den- 
tist company,  1367;  proposed  inebriate 
home  for  north  of  Ireland.  1363  :  Women's 
Health  Association,  Belfast  Branch,  1368, 
1457  :  Irish  University  education,  1457, 1303  : 
antituberculosis  campaign  in  Ireland,  14t7  ; 
registration  of  deaths  in  Belfast,  1457 
"  Belfast  University."  1551 :  Cork  Branch  of 
the  National  Association  for  Prevention  of 
Consumption.  1551  :  university  education 
m  Ireland.  1615;  health  of  Belfast  school 
children,  1615 :  tuberculosis  museum  in 
Belfast.  1616.  1744:  Galw  v  Workhouse  v 
Galwav  A-vlum.  1616.  1744:  Cork  Medical 
and  Sir  gird  Society,  1617;  tuberculosis 
exhibition  in  Limerick.  1633  :  Irish  Univer- 
sity question.  1742;  Notification  of  Births 
Act  in  Dublin,  1743:  tuberculosis  war  in 
Ireland.  1743:  alleged  bribery.  1744:  isola- 
tion accommodation  in  Belfast.  1744  ;  atti- 
tude ot  Trinity  College.  1E03  :  the  Edward 
Hallaran  Bennett  medal  and  prize,  1854 

Ireland,  insanity  in.  695 

Ireland,  Royal  University  of.    See  University 

Ireland,  schools  of  medicine  in.  577,  593 

Ireland,  tuberculosis  war  in,  1743 

Iridocyclitis  (F.  Richardson  Cross\  1225;  dis- 
cussion, 1229 

Iris,  prolapse  of  in  simple  cataract  extraction 
V.  C.  RopTt,  1236 

"ereulous  tumour  of  iDr.  Killen).  1585 

Irish  dispensary  doctors.    .See  Dispensary 

Irish  language,  1098 

Irish  lunatics.  Poor-law  Commi--ion  and.  :47 

Irish  Medical  Schools' and  Graduates' Associa- 
te- Association 

Irish  Poor-law  medical  service.  .See  Poor 
Law 

Irish  university  education,  1457 

Iron,  soluble  arsenate  of.  24 

Irrisrum,  composition  of,  1658 

Ibvine.  A.  M. ;  Roger  Dinuiddie.  Soul  Doctor, 
rev.,  1432 

Irvine.  Walker  :  History  of  the  Glasgow 
Medico-Chimrgical  Society,  1067 

Islington,  infant  mortality  in.  1727,  1735 

Isolation  Hospital.    See  Hospital 

'•  Is  the  doctor  a  Shyloek  ?  "  S41 

Is  a  round-table  coufeience  possible?  1461, 
1565,  161: .  '.  -C-       -  ■  Referendum 

Italian  Minister  of  Finance  grants  £1  800  to 
Central  Committee  of  the  Ked  Cross  and 
£1.000  to  Palermo  Subcommittee  in  aid  of 
campaign  against  malaria.  362 

Italy.  K  ing  ot.  consents  to  be  Patron  of  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Study  and  Causes  of 
Mental  Diseases  and  their  Prophylaxis. 
360 

Italy,  cendttions  of  practice  in, 615 
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J.  /.  obesity  tablets.  25 

.in  WON,  1'  S.  :  Country  members  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  1375 

Jackson.  GKBOBG]  Importance  of  the  nasa] 
accessory  sinuses  in  relation  to  the  ears. 
969 

Jackson,    Hughlixcis  :    Appreciation  of   Sir 
William  Broadbent,  180:  bust  of.  in  '. 
Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy,  1738 

Jackson,  Thomas  W.  :  Tropical  medictm 
spec/"'  Central 

America,  Ha:  the  1  -  includ- 

ing   a    General    Consideration    of    Tropical 
Hygiene,  rev.,  911 

Jacob,  F.  H. :  Ca-e  of  gonococcal  pyaemia, 
203,  487 

JACOBI,  Professor:  Portfolio  of Dermachrovtes, 
rev  ,  89 

Jaffrev.  Francis:  Representation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  on  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  1372, 1464.  1557 

James,  alex.  :  Tuberculous  chlorosis,  1816 

James,  Alexander,  dinner  to,  1745 

Japan,  leprosy  in,  1261 ;  medical  profession 
in.  1610 

Japanese  folk  medicines.  165 

Jardine,  Robert:  Justification  for  artificial 
dflatation  of  the  cervix  to  hasten  delivery 
at  full  time.  426,  431 

Jaundice,  obstructive,  anastomosis  between 
the  common  bile  duct  and  the  duodenum 
for  (Andrew  Fullerton),  1181 

Jaws,  sarcomata  of  (H.  A.  T.  Fairbank).  1506 

Jefferson  Dodd's  corrective,  composition  of, 
1654 

Jefferson  Dodd's  female  pills,  composition  of. 
1655 

Jellinek.  Von  S.  :  Medizimeehe  Anwcndunoen 
der  Elektrizitat,  rev.  676 

Jenneh.  Edward,  and  John  Hunter,  1788 

JBNSON,  C.  J  G. :  Modern  Drainage  Inspection 
and  Sanitary  Surreys,  rev..  675 

Jepson,  Edward  :  Child  with  multiple  de- 
formities, 1647 

Jewish  physicians  at  the  English  court,  151 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Report*,  rev..  990 

Johnston,  Augustus,  obituary  notice  of,  778 

Johnston,  R.  McKenzie  :  Teaching  and 
status  of  laryngology  and  otology,  952 

Johnston.  T.  Arnold:  Case  of  pneumo- 
coccal infection,  988 

Johnstone,  E  K.:  Tuberculous  soldiers.  116  ; 
treatment  of  scabies.  1287 

Johnstone,  J.  B. :  The  Nervous  System  0 
Vertebrates,  rev.,  391 

Johnstone.  K.  J. :  Recurrence  of  retro- 
peritoneal lipoma  :  operation  :  recovery, 
950 

Jones.  Henry  Lewis  :  Address  as  president 
of    Section     of   Eleetro-Therapeuti. 
some  oscillograph  tracings  of  medical  coil 
currents,  645 

Jones.  J.  ABSAJ.lt:  Plea  for  the  study  of 
bacteriology  by  the  general  practitioner, 
1764 

Jones.  Robert:  International  CongTess  of 
School  Hygiene,  415,  703 

Jones.  Robert:  Mental  and  Sick  Nursing, 
rev..  15S4 

Jordan.  An  red  C. :  Sterility  among  z-ray 
workers,  15 

Joseph,  Max  :  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Morbid  His- 
tology, rev..  89  :  general  treatment  of  skin 
diseases. 17S0 

Journal.  British  Medical,  1661, 1678 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Women  in 
India,  i448 

Jurasz.  A.  :  Treatment  of  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, 1362 

Jurgensen,  Theodore  von.  obituary  notice 
of.  123 

Juvenile  smoking.  419 


K. 

Kandt,  Richard,  appointed  Imperial  Resi- 
dent at  Sultanate  of  Ruanda,  East  Africa, 
1084 

Kearslev's  original  Widow  Welch's  female 
pills,  composition  of,  1654 

Keighley.  proposed  ladv  health  visitor  for, 
110  ;  report  of  M.O.H.,  780 

Keith,  Arthur  :  A  disclaimer  and  a  warning. 
253 

Kelly,  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Bennett. 
obituary  notice  of.  123 

Kelly,  John  Muir  :  Critical  study  of  organic 
preparations  of  silver  in  the  treatment  of 
conjunctivitis,  1475 

Keloid  of  face  treatment  of.  1237 

Kelynack,  T.  X.   editor  Problem 

in  its  Medico- Sociological  Aspects,  rev.,  459: 
care  of  tuberculous  children,  750 

Kenny.  J  B.,  appointed  J. P.  for  County  of 
Cavan,  1841 

Kenwood.  Henry  :  Infant  mortality  and  the 
milk  supply,  665 
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Keogh.  Sir  Aifbfd.  appointed  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  King,  557  :  medical  service 
of  the  Territorial  Force,  1182,  1243.  see  also 
Army,  British.    Leading  article  on,  1265 

Keratitis,  interstitial,  and  acquired  syphilis 
(J.  Herbert  Fisher),  1519 

Keratitis,  neuro-paralytic  (Cecil  Shaw).  15f 5 

Keer.  Dr.  :  Medical  inspection  of  secondary 
schools  and  training  colleges,  1353 

Kerb,  J.  M.  Munro  :  Case  of  complete  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  with  escape  of  the  fetus 
into  tie  peritoneal  cavity:  panhysterec- 
tomy :  recovery,  445 

Kidd.  Cameron  :  Finger  cracks,  1755 

Kidney,  case  of  single  (J.  S.  Manson),  1827 

Kidney,  decapsulation  of,  in  puerperal 
eclampsia.  43 

Kidney,  mobile,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
operation  for  its  treatment  (E.  Stanmore 
Bishop).  901 

Kidney,  movable,  from  a  surgical  standpoint 
(William  Billington).  1575,  1«87  ;  eorrespon- 
dence  on,  1748.  1855 

Kidcev,  tuberculous  (Andrew  Fullerton), 
1584 

Kidneys  in  beri-beri,  1Mb,  1281 

Kieff,  medical  department  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  established  at.  1636 

Kilkelly.  Surgecn-General  Charles  E  , 
death  of,  296  ;  estate  of.  856 

Killes.  Dr. :  Adenoids  in  eye  disease,  1585  ; 
tuberculous  tumour  of  iris,  1585 

Kilpatbick.  J.  A.  :  Notes  on  121  cases  tested 
with  Calmette's  tuberculin,  1644 

Kilrush.  insanitary  houses  at,  410 

King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London 
BUI.    See  Fund 

Kingdom.  Wiliiam  Dashwood  :  Oldest  Edin- 
burgh medical  graduate,  4E6 

Kinsey,  K.  H. :  The  Association  and  the 
General  Medical  Council.  173 

Kipling,  Rudyahd,  awarded  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature,  1735 

Kieby,  E.  D. :  The  Referendum.  1461 

Kirbv-in-Ashfleld  Urban  District,  report  of 
M.6  H.,241 

Kirchseb,  Martin  :  Ueber  den  Iteuti  :• 
dcr  Tuphusbekampfung.  rev.,  1593 

Kibkland,  Robert  :  Where  physician  and 
surgeon  meet,  8 

Klapp.  Dr.  yon  :  Funclionelle  Behandlung  der 
Skoliose,  rev.,  1E93 

Klein,  Professor  GUSTAV  :  Obstetrical  write]  s 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
757 

Klotz,  Oskab  :  Toxicity  of  horse  serum,  10E3 

Knee-joint,  loose  bodies  in,  operation  (S.  J. 
Ross),  987 

Knight.  F. :  Instruction  of  midwives,  1106 

Knight,  J.  T. :  Fleas  as  carriers  of  disease. 
1195 

Knethsen.  Louis  :  Treatment  of  scabies.  244 

Koch,  Robert  :  In  honour  of.  £42  :  crocodiles 
and  sleeping  sickness,  1357 ;  dignity  of 
Active  Piivy  Councillor  with  title  of  "Ex- 
cellency" conferred  upon,  1546  ;  his  return 
to  Berlin,  1555  ;  value  of  atoxyl  in  sleeping 
sickness.  1733 

Kocheb.  Th.:  Chiruraische  Operationslehrc, 
rev..  £09  ,     .    , 

Kobie,  W.  E.  De:  Etiology  and  pathological 
histology  of  beri-beri.  201, 1281 

"  Kosher  "  meat.    See  Meat 

Kraepelin,  Emil:  Introduction  d  la  Psychi- 
alrie  (.'Unique,  rev..  1242 

Kkoemer,    Caul  :    I'ntersuchungen   ueber  den 
Bnu  der  menschlichen  Tube:  zur  h'laruna  der 
Divertikelfrage   miltcU   ilodetl-Jiekonstru kUon 
Born,  rev.  392 

Kroemein's  operation  (R.  J.  Hamilton),  1426 

Kussmaul,  Adolf,  monument  to,  1660 

Kustcr's  operation  of  post-auricular  meatal 
antlirotomy.    See  Aural  suppuration 

Kl-tneb,  Dr.:  Caesarean  section  on  a 
monkey,  1472 


Label  licking  in  thread  factories,  167 
Laboratories  of  pathology  and  public  health, 

change  of  address,  1087 
Laboratory  for  examination  of  stools,  etc.,  a 

special,  492,  620 
l.ntmratory  outline  of  General  Chemistry,  rev., 

1784 
Labour,  abnormal,   instruction  of  midwives 

in    the    signs    aud     symptoms    of    (Peter 

HorrockB).  785 
Labourers,  health  of.  in  Austria,  698 
Labyrinthine    suppuration,     surgical    treat- 
ment of  (W.  Milligan).  983 
Lachapelle,  K.  P..  elected   Fellow,    Royal 

Banltary  Institute,  1792 
Lacrymal  bone,  fracture  of,  with  perforation 

•  it  faery  ma  1  sac.  62 
LacrymaJ.   obstruction    treatrd    by    Parson's 

method  (reported  bv  C.  Martin  Row),  1776 
Lactic     sold     and    digestive    disorders    iT. 

Blanchard  So'lorsi,  626 


Lactic-acid  bacilli,  malnutrition  in  an  infant 
due  to  excessive  putrescence  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  successfully  treated  by  (A, 
Veitch),  319 

Ladell.  E.  W.  J.  :  Hypnotism  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  1106 

Ladies  and  public  health.  1458 

Lady  doctors.    See  Doctors 

Laennec,  Rene  -ibeophile  Hyacinthe.  33, 
1337:  statue  of.  1S3( 

Laeonec  and  the  evolution  of  (he  stetho- 
scope (C.  Theodore  Williams),  6 

Lai  on,  Ch  :  Oedipism.  1847 

Lamarck,  monument  to.  1560 

Lambert,  a.  C. :  Calcium  chloride  in  haemor- 
rhage. 83 

Lambkin,  Colonel  F.  J.  goes  to  report  on 
syphilis  in  Uganda,  925 

Lamera.  Constantine  :  "  Modern  "  dis- 
coveries in  the  domain  of  women's  dis- 
eases found  in  the  Greek  writers.  756 

Lamma  powder,  composition  of,  677 

Lampugnani,  Cesare,  death  of,  161 

Lancashire,  notes  from,  1272.  1740;  report 
on  a  stammering  class,  1272;  health  of. 
1650  ;  public  vaccination  in  Oldham,  1740 

Landolt,  E. :  Form  and  manipulation  of 
instruments  used  in  ophthalmic  surgery. 
1211 

L«ndouzy.  Professor,  appointed  Dean  of 
Medical  Faculty  in  Paris,  1684 

Langlon.  J.  A  :  Poisoning  by  bromoform, 
1648 

Langdon-Dowx,  R.  L. :  Precocious  develop- 
ment. 743  ;  the  Referendum  and  the  pro- 
posed rouDd-table  conference.  1804 

Langmead.  Frederick  :  Acetonaemic  con- 
ditions of  children,  819 

Lan, worthy,  C.  F. ;  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food, 
rev..  527 

Laskester,  Ray.  K.C.B.  conferred  upon,  41 

Larkin.  F.  Charles  :  The  Referendum.  1101 

Laryngismus  stridulus  in  newborn  infants 
(Eustace  Smith).  131 

Laryngology,  teaching  and  status  of  (R. 
McKenzie  Johnston),  952 

Larynx,  differential  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  and  malignant  disease  of 
(Sir  Felix  Semon),  952.  961 ;  (W.  Jobson 
Home).  956  ;  discussion.  858 

Larynx,  tuberculosis  of,  treatment  of,  1362 

Last,  T.  Clifford  ;  Eggs  in  the  diet,  of 
infants.  63 

Last  words,  1262 

Lateral  sinus.    See  Sinus 

Latham,  Arthur  :  Diagnosis  and  Modern 
Treatment  oj  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  rev.. 
206 ;  representation  of  "the  Medical  Faculty 
od  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
1372, 14=4,  1656 

Latin  quotation,  pitfalls  of,  1673 

Layeran,  A. :  Train'  du  Paludisme.  rev,  912; 
Trypanosomes  and  Trypanosomiases,  rev., 
1346;  note  on,  1472  ;  Nobel  Prize  in  Medi- 
cine awarded  to,  1735 

Lawford,  J.  B. :  Tumour  of  optic  nerve, 
1149 

L.vwrie,  E.  :  Dr.  Waller's  address  on  the 
action  of  anaesthetics.  487.  655;  relative 
value  of  inhalation  and  injection  methods 
of  anaesthesia,  1028 

Lawrie.  J.  Macphehson  :  Six  successful  hys- 
terectomies for  fibroid  disease  in  one 
family,  1342 

Lead  in  soda  water,'  411 

Leader,  Alfb«d  :  Through  Jamaica  u/ith  a 
kodak.tey..  1528 

Leading  Articles:  28,  102,  ^O,  221,  277, 
3-6,  40?.  470,  538.  (61.  ES2,  759,  8'6, 
918.  1C02,  1088.  1173,  1263,  1368.  1450. 
1539,  1604.  1671,  1732.  1794,  1812  :  the  annual 
meeting,  38, 277,  356, 1671 :  Lord  Lister's  latest 
honour.  39  ;  new  Workmen's*  Compensation 
Act  and  rules.  40  ;  simulation  of  mental 
disease,  102;  diluted  milk.  103;  decline  in 
the  death-rate  from  phthisis,  103  ;  Annual 
Representative  Meeting,  160  ;  pai  hogenesis 
of  malignant  tumours,  161  ;  fiction  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  221  ;  experiments  With  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli,  222;  inspection  or  police 
supervision  ?  223  ;  the  Exeter  Meeting,  277  ; 
address  in  medicine,  277 ;  address  in 
surgery,  278 ;  health  resorts  at  home,  357  ; 
pathogenesis  of  general  paralysis.  368; 
International  CoDgress  of  School  Bygicce. 
403;  injections  of  blood  in  maligna!. t 
tumours,  404 ;  tuberculosis  and  schools, 
470;  plague  in  India,  «72  ;  the  unborn 
infant,  473;  an  appeal  from  gynaecologists. 
475;  insecurity  of  tenure  of  public  health 
appointments,  538,  1003 ;  metabolism  in 
mental  worfc,  539;  national  physique  In 
Bulgaria,  540;  Early  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  540;  profession  of  medicine,  561 :  por- 
tals of  the  profession.  562  ;  medical  aspects 
Ol  the  Parliamentary  session,  682  :  radical 
treatment  of  mammary  cancer,  683;  finan- 
cial position  of  the  general  practitioner, 
684 ;  rclcrendum  and  the  reports  on  it, 
759;  eugenics  and  statecraft,  759,  atti- 
tude    of     the    Board    of     Education     to 

sol 1    hvgtenc,    760.     1604,    1794;    allege! 

increase  oi  insanity,  761  ;  alcohol  and 
insanity.  835;  war  against  quackery,  836; 
lunacy  in  England  and  Wales,  918;  the 
Bclentlflc  temper,  9is:  th.-  Gothenburg 
system,  S20'  lumbar  anaesthesia,  1002;  dis- 


organization of  the  public  health  service, 
1003 :  medical  men  and  the  police,  1004 ; 
medical  service  of  the  territorial  force, 
1088, 1265. 1460  ;  toxicity  of  borse  serum,  1089 ; 
rat  fleas  and  plague,  1090;  synthetical 
chemistry  and  biology.  1173;  tropical  medi- 
cine. 1174  :  galvanometer  in  the  study  of 
mental  diseases.  1175:  the  medical  curri- 
culum— German  and  britiah,  1263:  surgery 
of  the  vascular  system.  1264  ;  anaemia  and 
Addison's  anaemia  13;S ;  measurement  of 
mental  fatigue.  1359:  proposed  medical 
institute  at  South  Kensington.  1360;  hos- 
pitals for  the  territorial  force.  1450  ;  guar- 
dians and  public  vaccinators.  1450  ;  teach- 
ing of  midwifery  in  London,  1450 :  practical 
utility  oi  annual  meetings.  1539:  medical 
examination  in  infant  schools,  1540 :  diurnal 
course  of  efficiency,  1541 ;  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children,  1604,  17s'4  :  indica- 
tions for  operation  in  cases  of  intracranial 
tumour,  ISO'S ;  street  ambulance  service  for 
London.  1607  :  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1907-8.  1671  ;  emmenago'.'ues  in  the 
newspapers.  1672 :  Royal  Society  and  vivisec- 
tion, 1673  :  Departmental  Commission  on 
inebriety.  1732  ;  value  of  atoxyl  in  sleeping 
sickness.  1733:  medical  inspection  and 
after.  1794  :  specific  diagnosis  aud  treatment 
o:  tuberculosis.  1794;  Medicil  Insurance 
Committee.  1796  ;  technical  progress  and 
mental  integrity,  1842 ;  results  ot  stomach 
surgery,  1842 
League.  National  Temperance,  922 
Leamington  Spa,  Royal,  337,  357 :  early  his- 
tory, 337  ;  comparison  with  foreign  spas, 
337 ;  situation,  338 :  pump  rooms  and  baths, 
339 ;  gardens,  339 :  Warneford  Hospital. 
339 :  Dr.  Jcphson,  339 :  the  waters  of  the 
spa.  340;  literature,  340:  climate.  340;  pro- 
vision for  amusements,  341 :  places  ofc 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  341 ;  leading 
article  on,  357 
Leary.  T.   Garnet  S. :  Case  of  aneurysm  of 

abdominal  aorta  without  svmptoms,  714 
Lecey,  Mr.,  and  vivisection,  1620, 1838 
Lecky,  H.  C. :  Tuberculosis  aud  schools,  703 
Lecture,  the  Bradshaw(Sir  James  Barr),  1289  ; 
comment  on,  1748;   (Rickman    J.  Goalee). 
1697 
Lecture,  the  Bradshaw.  a  comment.  1748 
Lecture,  the  Huxley.  1681 
Le  DENTU,  A.:  Xouveau  TraiU  de  Chirurgic, 

rev.,  909 
Ledermann.    Reinhold;    Die    Therapie  der 

Haut-und  Geschlechiskrankheiien,  rev.,  89 
Le  Double,   Dr.,  prize    awarded  to  by  the 
Academie   Francaise.  3^5 :   TraiU  des  1'art'a- 
fi'on*  des  os  de  la  Face  de  I  'Homme  el  leur  signi- 
fication an  point  de   rue  de  V Anthropologic 
' Zoologique.  lev.,  1832 
Leduc,  Stephane  :  Ionic  medication.  631 
Lee.  Henry,  bust  of.  6;0 

Leeds,  notes  from.  697.  769.  926,  1271. 1547, 1614, 
1740;  work  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  697  : 
resignation  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery 
(Professor  Wright),  769:   endowment  of  a 
bed  at  the  General  Infirmary.  770 :  Leeds 
Public  Dispensary.  925:  West  Riding  Medi- 
cal Charitable  Society,  »27  :  medical  service 
of  the  territorial  army,  1271  :  formation  of  a 
Yorkshire  Association  of  Graduates  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  1547;  Leeds  post- 
graduate course  at  the  Leeds  Public  Dis- 
pensary,   1548;   changes   in   the   honorary 
staff  of  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary.  1614  ; 
infant    mortality    at    II  udders  field.    1614; 
appointments  at  the  University.  1614 ;  din- 
ner of  past  and  present  students.  1614,  1740  r 
fatal  burns  in  children,  1740:  classes  at  the 
medical  school  of  the  University,  174.' 
i  est  Yorkshire 
Leeds  Dispensary.    »f  Dispensary 
Leeds  University.    See  University 
Le    Fehre,    Egbert  :     Physical     Diagnosis, 
including  Diseases  0/  the  Thoracic  Duct  ana" 
Abdominal   Organ* :   A  Manual  /or  Students 
and  Physicians,  rev.,  910 
Legend  ol  the  Queen-Doctor,  1545 
Leggk,  T.  M.  :   Special  report  ou  dangerous 
or  injurious    processes  in  the  coating  of 
metal  with  lead  or  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  1759 
Leidy.  Josfi'M.  statue  of.  1738 
Leishman's  method  of  estimating  the  opsonic- 

index,  modification  of  (H.  B.  Dodds),  948 
Leitz,  Ernst:  Catalogue  of  microscopes,  943 
Lenhariz.   H.  yon:  Mikroskopie  und  Chemit 

am  A'rnn'.rabcH,  rev..  149 
Leo.   Hans:   J>i'e  SaUsduretberapie  atif  theo- 
retischer    und   Practischcr    (frtindlagc,   rev., 
1651  .      , 

Leon  James.     L. :     Treatment    of   alopecia 

areata,  491 
Leopold,   Dr.  :    Die  neue  kbnigliche    Frauen- 

klinik  m  Dresden,  rev  ,  23 
Lepers,  appeal  for,  1087 
Lepra    ophthalmica    in    Ceylon  (\\ .    H.    dc 

Silva),  1235 
Leprosy,  alleged  cure  for,  1677 
Leprosy  aud  fish,  852.  1106 
Leprosy,   111    New  South   Wales,  648;    in  the 

Argentine  Renublio,  1106;  in  Japan,  1261 
Leprosy,  treatment  of,  545 
Leucocytes,  granules  in,  681 ;  fertilization  in. 

758 
Lcucocytosis  of  hydatid  disease,  64 
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Leukoplakia,  trcatincitt  of,  559 

Leukaemia,   acute  lymphatic  (Mr.  Milward), 

1343 
Leukaemia,     spleno- medullary    (John     D. 

Shaplaud),  1042 
LBTADIT] :   Attempt  to  cultivate   the  spiro- 

cliaetc  of  syphilis,   1738 
LE  Verhier,  the  discoverer  01'  the  planet 

Neptune,  note  on,  1839 
Levy-Bing,  Dr.:  Value  of  atoxyl  in  syphilis, 

293 
Lewis,  Kcv.  Lionel  Smithett:    Evidence 
before  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection. 
1529,  1838;  quotes  Mr.  I.ccky  on  vivisectiou, 
1838 
Lewis,  insanitation  in  the,  46 
l.evden,  medico-historical  exhibition  at,  810 
i.e'yden,  von.    See  Von 
Liability  for  accident.  1752 
Lies,  persistence  of,  923 
Life  assurance.    -sve  Assurance 
Life  Assurance  Medical  Officers'  Association. 

See  Association 
Life   cycle  ot    a   species     of    herpetomonas 
found   in     Culex    pipiens    (Captain    W.    S. 
Pattou),  78 
Life-saving  in  colliery  explosions,  410 
Life  tables,  the  new  English,  755 
Ligament,    pectinate   (Ihomas    Henderson), 

1519 
Light,  review  of  books  od,  1527 
LiKUTFOOT,  John  Parker,  obituary  notice 

of,  1562 
Limerick,  tuberculosis  exhibition  in,  1683 
Lind-af-Hagfby.  Miss L.,  evidence  of  before 
Royal    Comruissiou    on    Vivisection,    1078, 
1163 
Liniield,  Fred.  C. :  Worthing  and  its  health 

repute,  1622 
Lipoma,     retroperitoneal,     recurrence     of, 

operation,  recovery  (R.  J.  Johnstoue),  950 
Lip-reading.  859 

Liqueur  du  Dr.  Laville.  composition  of,  677 
Lisburn,  registration  01  deaths  at,  410 
Lister,   Lord,  30    39  ;  honorary  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  conferred   upon,   30  : 
leading  article  on.  39 ;  freedom  of  City  of 
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iDfant  schools.  552:  Notification  oi  Births 
Act  1396.  1271, 1801 :  advances  in  surgerv  in 
Manctiestcr,  696  :  the  university  grant.  768  : 
Midlives  Act  in  1906,  843:  puerperal  fever 
in  Manchester,  844 ;  notification  of  still- 
births, 844;  presentation  to  Dr.  Milsou 
Rhodes,  926 :  sanitary  work  in  Man- 
chester, 925:  corporation  officialism;  926: 
medical  men  and  the  police,  1010 :  proposed 
memorial  to  Professor  Drcsclifeld,  1010, 
1181.  1367  ;  Medicines  Act  in  Salford.  1010 : 
medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
1098;  University  Union.  1181:  complaints 
against  sanitary  inspectors.  1272 :  pollution 
oi  Manchester  air.  1366:  municipalization 
of  hospitals.  1366:  ladies  and  public  health, 
1456.  Manchester  Port  Sanitary  Authorilv. 
1458-  Glasgow  University  Club',  1459,  1681; 
Swinton  and  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act.  1549;  health  of  Lancashire.  1E50 ; 
University  grant,  1613;  waves  of  disease. 
1614;  factory  surgeons  and  their  critics. 
U01  :  care  of  feeble-minded,  1850;  Christie 
Can  Hospital.  1851 
Manchester,  Notification  oi   Births  Bill   in, 

lf88 
Manchester  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  1459 
Manchester  University.    See  University 
.  conditions  of  practice  in.  61c 
Man  LEY,  Hebbebt:  Board  of  Education  aud 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  1019 
3.  :  Case  of  single  kidney,  18£7 
Manson.  sir  Patrick  :  Inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Tropical  Mcdi- 

Manual  of  Diseases  of  Warm   Climates,  rev., 

1346 
\l  \n«  uiiKO  White,  R. :  Case  of  Intussust  ep 

lien.  31 
March  oi  education,  1288 

id  tablets.  1696 
Marsh,  Howard  :  Elected  Master  of  Downing 

College,  Cambridge.  1270 ;   scientific  use  of 

evidence  in  sm  e,  1633 

Marshall,  C.  F.  :  Early  local  treatment  of 

1376 

marshai.i  ,  Dr  ,  presentation  to,  isti 

ii.     I       II       \    :      Correlation    of    the 

M  UISHA1  i     1..   W.  :  Children's  work   tl 

cl   c.  1522 
Mabtbl,    ii.  :   .V   rays  for  the 

tubercle  as  an  aid  to  meat  Inapt 

W  :  Rheumatoid  arthritis,  B26 
Martin,  Professor:  Conception   after  bup- 

ol  utcnuo  appendage 
Martin,  Wii  i  i  m 
Mabtindale,  W.  H  ;  Thoocio  Bodini 

620;    I- 


[Dec 


1907. 


;',,    11 

lis,  composition  of. 


1655 

Marti  by,  F.  0. ;  Assooiatioti  and  the  1 
Medical  Coum 


Marx.  Hugo:  Eiviuhrnng  in  die  oerichtlichen 
Medizin  tin-  prakiischr  hr,mina'ist,  „,  rev., 
90  ;  Praklikum  dec  gerichtlicht  a  Medizin,  rev., 
1719 

Mabx.  S.  :  Vagitus  uterlnus,  42 

Mary  Kingslcy  medal,  i69 

Massachusetts,  State  Commission  on  Con- 
sumption appointed,  1001 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  294 

Mastication,  efficient,  some  anatomical  re- 
sults of  (F.  J.  Bennett),  1502 

Mastoid-,  development  of  (Thomas  Guthrie), 
986 

Mastoid  operation,  case  of  radical  (Kuowles 
Renshawi,  1208 

Mastoid  operation,  correspondence  on.  See 
Aural 

Mathison,  Thomas:  JPopi  Uir  guide  to  Income- 
tax  Schedules,  with  Specimen  Forms  and  Full 
Instructions,  rev  ,  1242 

Matriculation  D  .  149 

Matriculation.    London,  as   a  school-leaving 

Mauritius,  plague  in,  220.  461.  559.   856,  1170, 

1449.  1730 :  malaria  in.  1095 
Maxwell,  E.  J.  :  Case  of  myositis  ossificans, 

1647 
Maxwell.   Sir  Herbert,  elected  Chairman 
of  Council  1  if  National  Association  for  Pre- 
vention of  Consumption,  1262 
Maxwell,  J.  Preston  :  small-pox  aud  vacci- 
nation in  China,  118 
May,  Charles  11. :  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the 

Eye.  rev.,  1241 
Maylabd.  A.  Ernest  :  Direction  of  abdo- 
minal incisions,  895  :  difficulties  connected 
with  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  derangements, 
1068  :  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  appendic- 
itis, 1648 
Meachen,  G.  Norman  :   Skin   Diseases:   their 

yursing  and  General  Management,  rev..  989 
Meakin,  Harold  B  ,  obituary  notice  of,  1025 
Measurement  "1  mental  fatigue.     Sec  Mental 
Meat,  condemned,  in  Australia,  172 
Meat,  frozen,  for  the  army,  167 
Meat   inspection,    x  rays    for    detection   of 

tubercle  as  an  aid  to,  115 
Meat.  "  Kosher,"  168 
Meat  supply  of  Loudon,  109 
Meat  01  tuberculous  cattle,  706 
Meckel's  diverticulum;    Sea  Diverticulum 
Medal,  the  Bennett.    See  Bennett 
Medical  aspect  of  dental  caries  in  childhood 

(Geo.  F.  still).  1485 
Medical  aspects  oi  the  Parliamentary  Session 

(leading  article).  6S2 
Medical  aspects  of  workmen's  compensation. 

See  Act 
Medical  assistance  for  the  poor,  411 
Medical  attendance  in  cases  of  sudden  illness, 

492 
Medical  Benovo'ent  Society.    See  Society 
Medical  boycott.  1561 
Medical  bureau  and  the  Board  of  Education. 

.See  Boat  d 
Medical  career,   choice  of  a  (James  Crais), 

1035 
Medical  cases  demonstrated    In  the   Meath 

Hospit  is  Craig),  709 

Medical  eertiiieation  oi  patients  for  emigra- 
tion purposes.  11"0.  1749 
Medical  .charities,  bequests- to.    See  B& 
Medical    coil    currents,    some    oscillograph 

tracings  oj  (Hy.  Lewis  JoncsV MS 
"Medical  Directory,"  784,  1028,  1849 
Medical  education,  inloi  niafrion  concerning, 

563.  600 
Medical  education,  English  and  German  (Sir 
Felix  Semon).  1197  ;  leading  article  ou.  1263 ; 
correspondence  ou,  1376 
Medical  education  for  women,  600 
Medical  ethics,  review  of  books  on,  1716 
Medical  etiquette.  121.  367,  77(,  1109 
Medical  examination  In  criminal  cases.  1109; 

in  infant  solioolE 
Medical  r  ev  .  1784 

Medical  Faculty  en  Senate  01   University  of 

London.     Si     University 
Medical  u 
Medical  inspection  and  after  (leading  article. 

1794 
Medical  inspection  of  railway  men.  1176 
Medical  inspection  of  school  children, 

School 
Medical  Institul  lute 

Medical  institutions  in  Ceylon.  1183 
Medical      Insurance      C  ading 

1 
Medical  legislation  in  America,  1180 
libraries  in  Sepiemher.  JS4 
Medical    magistrates,  681)   17SI,    mi;    .I.E. 
O'Sullivan.  6E1  ;   Br.  Thompson.  17Bk;    LB. 
Kenny.  1841 
Medical  meu,  progress  of  (Frederick  Taylor'. 

305 
Medical  mayor-.  1449 

Medical  men  and  drug  companies.  488:  and 
dee  (leading  article),  lfoi  ;  letter 
from  secret. u  of  Lancashire  and  Cheahin 
Branch,  1010  :  and  Insurance  agents,  1C07. 
1118  1195  .  and  motors.  1191 :  augmentations 
in  the  arm  if,  1  1  and  I  ondoa  County 
council   lecture*.  1670:  payment  of  mhen 

called  to  assist  nndwives.     See  Payment 

Medical  novels,  rev.,  1431 

Medical  officer,  pension  to,  v  tie  has  Dot  con- 
tributed to  the  superannuation  fund,  62 


l»*c.  28,  1907.] 


Medical  officers,  district,  122,  1109;  remunera- 
tion of,  122;  extras  for  patients  ordered  by, 

182 ;  and  the  \\  ■       ipensation   let, 

1109 

Medical  officers'  fees  for  lectures  to  nurses 
now  discontinued,  303 

Medical  Officers  of  health,  difficult  ies  of.  2^7 

Medic  'l  officers  of  heall  a,  Insecurity  of  tenure 
of,  162.  638,553,  7"i9,  109,-.  1110;  leading  article 
on,  638.  See  also  Public  health  appoint- 
ments 

Medical  officers  of  health,  training  of,  46  ; 
court  fees  of,  707  ;  tenure  of,  1032 

Medical  ofljcership  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   See-  Board 

Medical  outlook  in  Natal,  1853 

Medical  Practice  by  Coiupauies  Bill.  See 
Bill 

Medical  practices,  sale  of  in  Germany,  50 

Medical  practitioners  and  public,  health 
(Trevor  Fowler).  1763 

Medical  Press  Association     See  Association 

Medical  profession,  maintenance  of  the 
honour  and  interests  of,  5:>6,  699,  773.  849, 
1020.    See  also  Fund.  Central  Emergency 

Medical  profession,  prospects  of.  1860 

Medical  profession  in  Japan,  1610 

Medical  profession  and  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.     See  Act 

Medical  profession,  sweating  of  bv  public 
bodies.  117.  298  ;  and  friendly  societies,  171, 
775,  851  :  literary  knowledge  of.  1856 

Medical  progress,  obstacles  to,  1<53 

Medical  referees  under  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act.    See  Act 

Medical  Register,  855, 1626, 1695 

Medical  Research  Institute.    See  Institute 

Medical  Sciences,  Institute  of.    See  Institute 

Medical  schools,  teaching  ot  psychology  in 
(A.  T.  Sc.hofield),  812 

Medical  schools  and  colleges,  notes  on,  579; 
information  concerning.  579;  opening  of 
winter  session,  931.  993."  ll£5,  l<f8:  scholar- 
ships, 1025,  1083.  See  also  Hospital,  Univer- 
sity, and  College 

Medical  Service,  the  Prison,  614 

Medical  service  of  the  territorial  force.  See 
Army,  British 

Medical  services,  honours  for.  1564 

Medical  services,  neees-ity  for  trained  male 
personnel  in,  on  mobilization  for  war 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Wilson),  520 

Medical  sheriffs,  1731 

.  Medical  societies.    See  Societies 

Medical  students  in  Austrian  universities, 
1444 

Medical  and  surgical  appl  iances,  24. 91, 150.  203. 
267, 322. 526, 1433, 1594, 1720, 1784, 183?:  bimetric 
minimetcr,  24  ;  syringe  for  local  anaesthesia 
or  paraffin  injection,  91 ;  syringe  for  local 
anaesthesia  in  tooth  extraction,  91 ;  im- 
proved Galabin's  pessary.  91;  non-inllam- 
mable  flannelette,  150  ;  splint  for  local  heat 
application,  208 :  protection  of  the  peri- 
neum, 208;  lyxhayr.  a  new  bedding  material. 
267;  "securitas"  tourniquet,  267;  "glasep- 
tic"  spray  and  nebulizer.  267  ;  invigro  body 
brace.  322  ;  vest  pocket  inhaler.  526  :  steri- 
lized lubricant  for  catheters.  526  :  scissors 
for  taking  out  sutures,  1433,  1594  ;  new  appa- 
ratus for  raising  the  hips  in  bed,  1594  ;  rain- 
proof coats,  17i0:  aseptic  funnel  douche, 
1720  ;  self  rubber,  172J :  improved  stetho- 
scope, 1720 :  curette  for  adenoids,  1720 ; 
alternative  plan  of  treating  wounds  of  skin 
without  sutures,  1784 ;  new  boot,  1784  :  an 
otoscope,  1833;  new  cupping  instrument 
for  cervix  uteri,  1833 

Medical  terms  in  the  Xew  English  Dictionary, 
41, 1007 

Medical  titles,  121 

Medical  tour,  698 

Medical  types  in  South  Africa,  1676 

Medical  union  in  Manchester,  168 

Medical  witnesses'  fees.    See  Fees 

Medical  women,  openings  for.  105 

Medicinal  and  dietetic  preparations,  24, 150, 
208,  461,  1528,  1594.  1652 ;  alaxa,  2i  ;  soluble 
arsenate  of  iron.  24  :  zinc  salt  of  sulphamlic 
acid,  24;  nutritive  liquid  peotone,  159; 
quinine  acetyl  salicylate,  150:  Tunhridge 
Wells  water  biscuit,  1-0;  "tbermasep" 
thermometer  case,  150:  "miol."  208:  com- 
pound solutions  of  the  formates,  208; 
essence  of  calisaya,  208 :  pine  tar.  208 : 
todalbin,  208  :  algiron,  203 :  liquid  somatose, 
461 :  compressed  tablets,  461;  dugong  oil, 
152-S:  phenolphthalein  in  chocolate  tablets. 
1528 :  synthetic  suprarenin.  if. 28  ;  Calmette's 
tuberculin  test,  1528 :  sterilized  milk  in 
tins,  1594  :  milk  without  sugar,  1591 :  medi- 
cinal oils  in  powder  form,  1652 
Medicinal  oils  in  powder  form,  1652 
Medicine,  children's  work  in  (L.  W.  Marshall). 

It  22 
Medicine,  Egyptian  School  of,  1678 
Medicine,       empirical      and      experimenta, 

methods  in  (Robert  M.  Simon),  621 
Medicine  and  geology,  923 
Medicine  in  Ancient   Greece   (G.    Lorimert, 

196 
Medicine,  animated  photography  in.  1449 
Medicine  men  and  monarch*,  1176 
Medicine  men  of  the  Ten'a,  1848 
Medicine  in  the  newspapers,  1455 
Medicine,  portals  of  the  profession  of  (leading 
article!,  562 
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Medicine,  preventive,  information  for  stu- 
dents concerning,  606 

Medicine,  preventive,  in  the  navy  .and  army 
(Inspector-General  J.  Sorter),  593 

Medicine,  plea  ior  accuracy  of  thought  in 
(W.  Kale  w  lute).  250 

Medicine,  profession  of  (leading  article). 
5S1 

Medicine,  psychological,  information  for 
students  concerning,  605 

Medicine,  relation  01  dental  surgery  to  (John 
McKno  Aekland),  1483 

Medicine,  review  of  book,  on,  90. 1718, 1781 

Medicine,  history  of,  in  Savoy.  537 

Medicine  and  medical  schools  in  America. 
1845 

Medicine  and  its  specialities  in  their  relation 
to  the  State  (Charles  S.  Tomes),  861 

Medicine,  teaching  Slid  learning,  1094 

Medicines,  alcoholic  patent,  1800 

Medicines,  importation  ol  into  Australia. 
172.  1004,  1177 

Medicines,  proprietary.  172,  1004,  1177 

Medico-Chirurgical  society.     s< c  Society 

Medico-ethical.  121,  366,  419.  488,  705,  777, 
942.  1022,  11C9,  1191,  1378,  1468.  1560, 
1626,1750,1809,1857;  medical  etiquette,  121, 
367,  777,  1109;  underselling,  121;  eon- 
tracts  not  to  practise.  121 :  medical  titles, 
121 ;  the  ingenious  advertiser,  366  :  multi- 
ple door-plates,  419;  medical  men  and  dr"g 
companies,  488;  supersession,  705.  942, 1378. 

1468.  1750  ;  supersession  by  a  former  con- 
sultant. 705:  substitute  service,  705;  fees 
for  revaecination,  705  :  the  interviewer  at 
sea,  777 ;  lunacy  certification,  942 ;  Con 
tinental  Anglo-American  Medical  Society. 
1022  ;  etiquette  of  lunacy  certification,  1109  ; 
association  with  unregistered  dentists,  1109; 
club  certificates  and  quack  treatment,  1191 ; 
branch  surgeries,  1468 ;  right  to  a  pre- 
scription, 1560:  professional  secrecy,  1626: 
disclaimers,  1750;  rights  of  registered  per- 
sons, 1809  ;  circulars  to  patients,  1857 

Medico-historical  exhibition.  840 

Medico-legal.  61.  181.  183.  240.  366.  419,  488, 
558.  706.  777.  866,  942.  1022.  1109,  1191.  1284, 
1378,  146S,  1561,  1626,  1695,  1750,  1810 ;  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  and  the  medi- 
cal   profession,    61,    121,    £42.    1022,     1109. 

1469,  1626.  1761:  definition  of  -'work- 
man." 61:  industrial  diseases,  121;  duties 
of  medical  men  under  the  Act,  121 : 
domestic  servants  and,  912,1022;  medical 
referees  and  expert  evidence,  1022 ;  hos- 
pital nurses,  1109:  district  medical  officers. 
1109;  county-court  case.  1469;  workmen's 
compensation  cases,  1626, 1751:  alleged  street 
obstruction  by  a  motor  car,  61 :  bankruptcy 
of  a  partner.  121  :  an  assault.  1S3  ;  doctor's 
water-rate.  183  :  habitual  intemperance  and 
life  assurance,  240;  medical  witnesses' fees, 
366,  706.  777  ;  a  perfunctory  inquiry,  419  ; 
medical  witness's  lee  in  civil  cases.  419  ; 
doctor  ami  magistrate,  483;  conviction 
under  the  Medical  Acts,  55S  ;  another  futile 
inquest,  558;  income-tax,  partnership 
returns.  703  :  contracts  not  to  practise,  706  ; 
income  tax,  778  :  hospital  porters  and  the 
inland  Revenue,  856:  partnerships, 85j  :  fees 
duringiutroduetiou. 856;  drunk  or  sober?  856; 
workhouse  medical  officers  and  lunacy 
fees,  942  ;  medical  fees  in  compensation 
eases,  1022  :  evidence  at  inquests,  1022  : 
coroners  and  inquests  in  Ireland,  1022 ; 
responsibility  for  a  consultant's  fee,  1109  ; 
medical  examination  in  criminal  cases, 
1109 ;  a  card,  1109 ;  motors  and  medical  men, 
1191 :  coroners  and  medical  fees,  1191 : 
syncope  or  fracture  of  the  skull.  1284  ;  a 
police  call.  1285,  1378;  certification  of 
alcoholic  dement,  1285 :  repudiation  of 
liability  by  a  firm,  1285:  unregistered 
dentists,  1378;  value  of  partnership  debts, 
1378.  1626  ;  payment  for  police  calls,  1378  ; 
Dakhyl  v.  Labouchere,  1468;  cancelling  of 
midwifery  engagements.  1469  :  estimation  of 
value  of  practice,  1470;  medical  boycott. 
1561  :  nurses'  charges,  1626  :  Medical 
Register,  1626.  1695 :  case  of  boracic  acid 
poisoning,  1695;  deaths  under  chloroform 
in  general  hospitals,  1750 :  ease  of  poison- 
iug  by  carbon  monoxide,  1750;  exhumation 
of  the  body  of  an  infant,  1751  :  "  reasonable 
care  and  skill,"  1751 :  much  ado  about  no- 
thing, 1751;  a  retiring  partner,  1752;  liability 
for  accident,  1752:  obligations  of  a  sub- 
stitute, 1752  ;  sale  of  death  vacancy.  1752 ;  a 
verbal  arrangement,  1S10  ;  inquests  in  hos- 
pitals, 1810 

Medico-legal  aspects  of  age,  783 

Mediterranean  fever.    See  Fever 

Mcdizinal-Berichte  iiher  die  di  ittschen  Schutz- 
m  Mete,  rev. .  1347 

Meige.  Heney  :  Tict  and  [fteir  Treatment, 
rev  ,  391 

Memoranda,  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Ob- 
stetrical, 19,  82,  143.  203.  262.  319,  388,  457 
525.  674,  752.  826.  908,  937,  1064,  1148,  1237, 
1342,  1515,  1581,  164-.  1710,  1774,  1826  ;  am 
biguous  reactions  in  sugar  testing  (Stephen 
G.  Longworth),  19:  post-scarlatinal  de- 
squamation (F.  J.  Vincent  Hall),  20  :  case 
of  splenomegalic  polycythaemia  (W.  L. 
Pethybridge),  20 ;  case  of  simultaneous  dis- 
location of  both  shoulders  <D.  G.  Hunter), 
20;    II,  J,  Lyden).  143  :  two  cases  of  gumma 


of  the  ciliary  body  (G.   Victor  Miller),  82  ; 
calcium    chloride    in    haemorrhage    (A.  C 
Lambert),     Zi ;    treatment     oi      Mel 
disease  and  Meniere's  symptoms  by  seton 
(r.  Wilson  Parry),  83;  iodine  and  typl 

..urge  v  eerez),  143     David  « 
232 ;  fifteen-pint  hydrocele  (A.  E.  Hon 
intestinal    pancreatitis    m    its  relation   to 
-prue  (A,   w    Mayo  Robson).  203;  c 

'i    pyaemia  if.    11.   Jacob), 

hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver  in  an  in 
(11.   S.   Willson),  203:  poisoning  by  bromi 
form  (M.   Benson),    204,   (J.    a.  Langdon). 
1648  :     case     of     acute    enteric    intussus- 
ception    with      apparent      reduction     by 
irrigation,    abdominal   section,    and 
result     (William    Templeton),    262; 
nutrition   in  an   infant    due    to    e\>  e 
putrescence  in   the  alimentary  canal  sue 

sfnlly  treated  by  la.  I'l      llli  (A. 

Veitch),  319;  ease  of  intussusception  (I; 
Manwaring-Whitei.  319;  transplantation  oi 
ureters  (T.  V.  Armugam),  388;  diuretic 
action  of  theo-ine  sodium  acetate  (Harry 
Campbell).  363;  1 W.  Frank  Colcloueh),  752  : 
acquired  syphilis  in  an  infant,  with  tran- 
mission  to  the  mother  (J.  A.  Nixon),  389; 
preliminary  note  upon  ticks  infestim.1  rat- 
suffering  from  plague  (B.  Skinner),  467 ; 
trypsin  in  malignant  disease  (Arthur  Cut- 
lieldi.525:  two  unusual  fractures  (Richard 
Miller),  525;  lactic  acid  and  digestive  di- 
orders  (T.  Blauchard  Sellors).  526:  case  of 
angio-neurotic  oedema  (L.  11.  D.  Hale),  674  ; 
diagnosis  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
(Edward  Gooddy),  674:  note  on  the  rate  ol 
formation  of  vesical  calculi  (Clennell  Fen- 
wick).  674;  operation  for  embolus  iB.  (J.  A. 
Moynihan).  SiS;  rheumatoid  arthritis <  J.  W. 
Martin).  826:  case  of  appendicectomv  in 
which  the  appendix  was  quite  separate 
from  the  caecum  (J.  T.  Williams).  9C3 : 
bone-grafting  and  regeneration  (If.  V. 
Drew),  90S  ;  diphtheria  of  glans  penis  fol- 
lowing circumcision  (Russell  O'Brien),  9u8  : 
acute  volvulus  of  venniform  appendix  : 
operation  :  recovery  (Sinclair  White),  987  : 
rupture  of  middle  meningeal  artery  : 
operation  :  recovery  (William  Billington), 
987  ;  loose  bodies  in  the  knee-joint  :  opera- 
tion (S.  J.  Ross).  987  :  treatment  of  Colles  s 
fracture  of  the  wrist  (R.  M.  Boodle),  987  ; 
case  of  pneumococcal  infection  (T.  Arnold 
Johnston)  988 :  phlebolithsandtlieRoentgeu 
rays  (T.  G.  Becketti.  10f4  :  repeated  rupture 
of  tunica  vaginalis  (W.  Gilford  Nash),  1065  ; 
case  of  wasp  sting  (T.  Reuell  Atkinson  . 
1148  :  removal  of  loreigu  bodies  rid 
hand  or  foot  (J.  B.  Nias),  1148 ;  second 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  :  perforation  : 
laparotomy:  death  (E.  S.  Moorhead  . 
1148;  retropharyngeal  abscess  (W.  H. 
Vickery),  1257;  cheiro-pompholyx  follow 
ing  parturition  (Douglas  Maedonough). 
1237  :  two  cases  of  umbilical  fistula 
(Forbes  James  Alexander),  1237:  six 
sucee;sful  hysterectomies  for  fibroid 
disease  in  one  family  (J.  Macpherson 
Lawrie),  1342  ;  Topfer's  reagent  as  a  test  for 
hydrochloric  acid  (R.  C.  Elmslie).  1342 : 
open-air  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia  (P. 
Carr-White),  1515:  extrauterine  fetation: 
operation  :  recovery  (Herbert  Smith),  1515  : 
poisoning  by  belladonna  1  Connor  Maguire). 
1515  :  ether  anaesthesia  by  the  open  method 
(H.  Bellamy  Gardner).  1516:  uncommon 
injury  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  (R.  U.  Patter- 
son), 1516  :  case  of  rigor  mortis  in  a  stillborn 
child  (D.  W.Whitfield),  1581 :  intense!: 
congestion  in  an  infant  (John  Alcrudor). 
1581 ;  treatment  in  occipito-posterior  oases 
(loseph  Stark).  1581;  ease  of  gall  stone  in 
the  common  duct  (T.  V.  Armugam),  1581; 
suggestion  for  a  bone  bobbin  or  button  for 
enterorrhaphy  (J.  Cropper),  1581  ;  diph 
theriaof  glans  penis  following  circumcision 
(R.  P.  Beatty).  1582 :  case  of  achondroplasia 
(J.  A.  C.  Macewen).  1646:  child  with  mul- 
tiple deformities  (Edward  Jepsoni.  1647: 
tuberculin  ophthalmic  reaction  (Harold 
Dcwncs),  1647  ;  case  of  mvo-.t 
(E.  J.  Maxwell).  1647:  use  of  the  seton 
(Eldon  Pratt).  1647:  sf  raugulation  of  small 
intestine  throiiLdi  rem  in  mesentery  {Chas. 
K.  Belli,  1710  ;  treatment  of  -rabies  (F.  J.  W. 
Porter),  1710;  case  of  ptomaine  poisoning 
from  mutton,  with  marked  brady 
(Mungo  Bry.-on),  1710 :  case  oi  ruptured 
tunica  vaginalis  (Lachlan  Fraser),  1711  ; 
large  fatty  liver  in  an  infant,  sudden  death 
(T.  Reuell  Atkinson),  1711;  method  of 
estimating  coagulation  time  (Charles 
Mercier),  1774  :  albuminuria  from  a  life 
assurance  point  of  view  (Robert  Wilkinson  1, 
1774  ;  poisoning  bv  mercuric  potassium 
iodide  (Seymour  W  Davies).  177.  ■ :  hone 
abscess  due  to  a  bacillus  allied  to  R-  ,<nrn- 
typhofus  (F.  G.  Buslinell),  1775:  spectacles 
in  ametropia  after  removal  of  tne  lens 
(Archibald  Stanley  Percival),  1776 :  vastus 
uterinus  (H.  E.  A.  Washbourn).  1776: 
ophthalmo-reaction  of  C. dinette  (Sydney  11 
Long).  1826;  death  from  a  single  pellet 
wound  (S.  Bruee  Roualdson1,  1826:  two 
cases  of  mistaken  diagnosis  (T.  Gerald 
Garry).  1827:  case  of  single  kidney  (J.  S. 
Mansou),  1827 
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Mendel,  Emmanuel,  obituary  notice  of, 
122 

Mendet,  E. :  Textbooktf  Paychiatrv:  a 
logical  Study  of  Insanity  for  Practitioners  and 
•      lento,  rev..  912 

Mesier,  A. :  Tram  des  Maladies  tin  Xcz,  rev.. 
1348 

Meniere's  disease  and  Meniere's  symptoms 
treated  by  seton  (T.  Wilson  Parry  >,"83 

Meningeal  artery.    Sec  Artery 

Meningitis,  posterior  basal,  and  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  104 

Meningitis, cerebro-spinal.  .Sec  Fever.eerebro- 
spinal 

Meningitis,  septic,  complicating  case  of  acute 
middle-ear  suppuration  («'.  S  Syme),  981 

Menstrual  period,  acute  streptococcal  sep- 
ticaemia occurring  at  (W.E.  Carnegie  Dick- 
son), 791 

Menstruation  in  an  infant.  1756.  1859 

Mental  disease,  causes  and  prophylaxis  of. 
360 

Mental  disease,  convalescence  from,  1179 

Mental  disease,  incipient,  treatment  of  In 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.     See  Infirmary 

Mental  diseases,  progress  in  the  treatment  of 
(Thomas  Clave  Shaw).  795 

Mental  disease-;,  galvanometer  in  the  study 
of  (leading  article),  1175 

Mentil  diseases,  nursing  of.  1591 

Mental  diseases,  simulation  of  (leading 
atticle).  1  2 

Mental  fatigue,  measurement  of  (leading 
article),  1359 

Mental  iLtegrity  and  technical  progress 
(leading  article),  1S42 

Mental  origin  of  neurasthenia  and  its  bearing 
on  treatment  (David  Drummond),  1813 

Mental  work,  metabolism  in  (leading  article!. 
539 

Mentally  disordered,  nursing  the,  1001.  .See 
also  Insanity,  and  Lunacy 

Mbrcier,  Charles  Arthur  :  Three  c>ses  of 
periodic  dementia.  803;  method  of  esti- 
mating coagulating  time,  1774 

Merck,  Louis,  honorary  degree  of  M.D. 
conferred  upon  by  University  of  Giessen, 
498 

Mercuric  potassium  iodide,  poisoning  by 
(Seymour  W.  Davies  .  1  I 

Mercury  method  in  treatment  of  sleeping 
sickness  (Sir  Hubert  Boyce).  624 

Merthyr.  borough  council,  112,  923  ;  housing 
reform  at,  1101 

MESNLL,  1".  :  Trypanosoma  and  Trypano- 
somiases, rev  ,  15l'e  :  note  on,  1472 

Meso-caecum,  elongated  (Mr.  Douglas-Craw- 
ford). 142' 

Metabolism  in  mental  work.     -•  e  Mental 

Metabolism  and  practical  medicine,  review  of 
books  on.  983 

Metal,  tinning  of.  1793 

Mure  auk.  James:  Is  a  round-table  confer- 
ence possible?  1565 

Metcali  e-Sh.arpe,  George  :  Ship  surgeons, 
560 

Metchs'ikdi  f  On  thepreveation  of  syphilis. 
1846 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.    s,e  Board 

Metropolitan  street  ambulance?.  See  Ambu- 
lance 

Metropolitan  Water  Board.  241 

Metz,  small-pox  at.  225.  270  :  .Sec  al*o  Germany 

Mexico.  International  Sanitary  Convention 
in,  394 

Meyer,  E.     Hysteria  and  disability,  408 

Michelis.  M. :  How  to  cleanse  glasses  of 
germs.  1038 

Michelson.  Professor,  awarded  Nobel  prize 
in  physics.  1735 

Microscopy,  1755J 

Micturition,  precipitate,  1584,  1628 

Middle  p  irulent,  tiequec 

significance  of  optic  neuritis  and  othe 
CUJar    changes     in    retinae     of     i 
sintering  from  (J.  Stoddart  Barr  and  John 
Kowani,  1483 

Middle  ear  dise»se  in    young  childrei 
s  of  ( lames  Milleri.  17/2 

Middle  car      su]      rat  reatt  tent      of 

chronic,  vt  Ithout  resi  I      i  mastoid 

operation  (Willi, mi   Milligan).    972;  discus 
sfon.  97 1 

Middle  cir  suppuration  complicated  b; 
meningitis  and  brain  a      :esa    *    S.Symej, 
981 ;  discussion. 9:2.    >     also  Aural 

MrDDiEMAS,  Dr.:  Curious  case  ol  two 
broil  c  i 

Middleuiorc  Krize,  108 

Mii'fi  Eton,  Mr. :  New  use  for  camel  bot-ilv, 

MIDI  LToK,  W.  J.  :  Eggs  in  the  diet  of  infants. 

124 
Midwifery.  Ablfeld's  method 

of  liand  in,  1859 
Midwifery  enga  ■•  an  ,ft  \q$a 

Midwifery,  rei  iewol  1 ka  or 

Midwifery  for  students,  pra 

H51 :  report  on   lnve 

lenceoD, 

t-ard 

176 

1  ,'!.'    (d 

Midwlves,  in-1  :i,o  symptoms 
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and  signs  of  abnormal  labour  (Peter  Hor- 

rocks),  785 :  correspondence  on.  11C6,  1187 
Midwives,  pupil,  teaching  of,  1812 
Midwives.  supply  of,  1844 
Miles,  Alexander  :  Manual  of  Surge  ■     rev., 

910 
Military  medical  officers  and  inquests,  1755 
Milk-blended  butter,  411 
Milk,  condensed,  manufacture    of.  431,   1521, 

1S59 
Milk,  country,  and  inert  local  authorities, 

105 
Milk,  diluted  (leading  article),  103 
Milk,  dirty,  sentence  of  imprisonment,  1284 
Milk  and  infection,  1110 
Milk,  Pure.  Association,  697 
Milk.  Purity  of  Supplies  (Scotland)  Bill.     See 

Bill 
Milk,  relation  of  to  tuberulosis  in  childhood 

(John  McCaw),  17c7 
Milk  standard,  dairy  farms  and  the,  481 
Milk  in  tins,  sterilized.  1594 
Milk  without  sugar,  1594 
Milk  supply,  questions  in  Parliament,  295 
Milk  supply  :  of  London,  109;  of  Manchester, 

110  ;  of  Bradford,  168 :  of  Scotland.  476 
Milk  supply,  infant  mortality    and    (Henry 

Kenwood).  665  ;  (E.  W.  Routley),  6;8  ;   dis- 
cussion. 669 
Miller,  Dr.  :  Exophthalmic  goitre  with  cirr- 
hosis of  liver,  1343:  cysts  of  intestinal  wall, 

1343 
Miller.  G.  Victor:  Twocascsof  gumma  of 

the  ciliary  body,  82 
Miller.    James:      Post-mortem    statistics   of 

middle-ear     disease   in    voung     children, 

1772 
Mi   lei:,  Jons:  "Book  of  the  South-Wcst," 

1623 
Miller,  Richard:  Two  unusual  fractures, 

525 
Miller.     Willoughbv     Dayton:,     obituary 

notice  of,  658 
Milligan,  William:   Treatment  of  chronic 

suppuration  of  middle-ear  without  resort  to 

radical    ma-toid   operation,    972;    surgical 

treatment    of     labyrinthine    suppuratiou, 

983 
Mills.   G.  P..   reports  complicated    car    of 

uterus  bicoruis.  1582 
Mil  ROY,     J.      A.  :      Practical      Physiological 

Chemistry,  rev.,  £29 
Milroy,     T.      H. :      Practical      Physioloaical 

Chi  mutry,  rev  ,  529 
Milton.  J.  Penn  :  Case  of  ehvlothorax,  1210 
Milward.        Lieutenant  -  Colonel       Edycin 

1  MVAiii.  obituary  notice  of.  1193 
Milward,  Mr.:  Acute  lymphatic  leukaemia, 

1343 
Mis.  11 1  s\  E.  A. :  The  haemoflagellates,  1320 
Mineral  springs  in  Bulgaria,  536 
Miuers  and  hospitals.  695 
Miners' phthisis  in  Bendigo,  839 
Mines,  sanitation  in,  114 
Minimeter,  bimetric.  24 
Minneapolis.  Pasteur  iustitute  in.  220 
Minnesota,  Pasteur  institute  in.  1101 
"Miol,"208 
Mitchell,   E    J.   D,   awarded   Chesterfield 

silver  medal  for  proficiency  in  dermatoloev. 

69 
Mm  nit  1.  Isabel:   Action   of   formic    acid 

salts.  1712 
Mitchell,    T.  Houghton  :  Vaginal  haemor- 
rhage in  young  infants,  492 
Mitchell,  yvfir:  Memoranda  in  reeard  to 

William  Harvey,  KS  ;    new  story,   Th 

..mi 

Mitchell,     William;     Gloves     for     xray 

worker-.  181 
Mitha.     h,Ai     Bahadur    A. :     Kaisar  i-Hind 

med  1 1  conferred  upon,  41 
Moirfu     1 

Molar,   third,  difficult  eruption  of    (Arthur 
\Y.  W.  linker).  1501 :  discussion.  1502 

conditions    0  Ln,    615: 

..Inch  a  divorce  may  be  obtained 

Monaid  .  '655 

U  :      I  leucine  men.  1172 

a,  1472 
re    wnier,    170,    1101:     medical 
supervision   of,   1100;    report   of  m.o.ii  , 
147" 
Monod,  S  :  La  Plturitie  Pun 

Monsar)     r,  K.  W. :  Sim 

ections 
lid  flexure,  65 
Montgomery,  s. :    Brocklehurst  fuud,  1755, 

Montroux,  misadventure 

MOORl    i    CE  II  i-  (i    Cbolcsb  1  in.  1715 

the  Bill, 

MOORS,  T   W.  ;  Ship  surgeons,  420 

.  117 

11  1.  ,it  typhoid 
[oratloD 

Moobbi  id   'I'.  H  :  Worl 

I 

Me, I 

Mi.i.iI 

M'm.i  ..    ii   ol   R     Bacteriology  of  summer 

uts,  16 


Mori  and.  Egbert  C,  receives  M.D.  of 
University  of  Bern.  220 

Morphine  episode.  Sir  William  Gairdner  and, 
176 

Morphine  habit,  use  of  cocaine  in.  a  warning. 
555 

Morris.  Henry  (editor':  Morris's  Human 
Anatomy,  rev..  1070;  evidence  of  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection,  1257; 
Epsom  College,  1805 

Morris.  Malcolm:  Light  and  X-ray  Treat- 
ment of  Shin  Diseases,  rev.,  1527 

Mortality,  infantile,  ill,  172,  223.  £51,  1100. 1182, 
1255.  1614,  16:8,  1727:  in  Aberdare,  111;  in 
Calcutta.  1)2;  and  medical  relief.  229:  in 
Birmingham.  £51  :  in  Newport.  1100,  1182  ; 
and  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  1182  ;  in  Hol- 
land. 1255  :  at  Huddersfield.  1614,  16£S,  1676  ; 
in  Islington.  1727,1735 

Mortality,  infantile,  ard  the  milk  supply 
(Henrv  Kenwood).  665  :  (E.  W.  Koutleyi, 
668  ;  discussion,  669 

Morton,  E.  Reginald  :  Therapeutic  value  of 
alternating  currents  of  low  frequency,  645 

Morton's  foot.  859,  1194 

Mossy:  T  .  rev.,  911 

Mosqnito  as  asanitary  problem,  1537 

Mosquitos.  longevity  of,  687  ;  natural  enemies 
of,  1195 

Mothers,  schools  for.    .See  Schools 

Motor  bicycles,  side  slip.  1027,  1111,  1195,  1287. 
1472 

Motorcar  accident,  an  unusual  (Sir  George 
Beatson),  1641 

Motor  car,  alleged  street  obstruction  by,  61 

Motorcars,  tax, lion  of.  1808 

Motor  Exhibition,  Sixth  International.  1533. 
1670:  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  igniter.  1533:  De 
Diou-Bouton.  1533:  Humber,  1533:  valve- 
less  cars,  1534:  Gobron  Brillie,  1534; 
Darracq  s  gear-box  and  live  axle,  1534 ; 
Pauhard,  1524;  Lanchester,  1534:  Colin 
Defries  (Porthos),  1534 ;  Argyll,  1534 ; 
Renault.  1534;  Gregoire.  1535.  1670 ;  Adler. 
1535:  British  Automobile  Syndicate,  1535; 
large  cars.  1535  :  tyres.  1535  ;  lubrication, 
1536 

Motors  and  medical  men,  1191 

Motors  for  medical  men,  64,  1756 

Motors,  cooperative  society  for  owners  of, 
469 

Mott.  F.  W.  :  Bilateral  lesion  of  the  auditory 
cortical  centre:  complete  deafness  and 
aphasia,  olO ;  alconol  and  insanity,  7S7  ; 
farther  observations  on  the  cell  changes  in 
dourine  and  sleeping  sickness,  1327 

Mountaineering  and  alcohol,  485 

Movable  kidney.     See  Kidney 

Moyniban,  B.  G.  A.  :  Abdominal  Operations, 
rev..  206;  an  operatnu  for  embolus,  826  ; 
pathology  of  the  living,  1381  ;  complete 
gastrectomy,  1780 

Much  ado  about  nothing,  1751 

Mucous  colitis.    .Sec  Colitis 

Muggy  ami  bracing  days,  688 

MfiK.  W.  L. :  Sweating  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion by  public  bodic.  851 

Mummery.  P.  Lockhaht:  Prolapse  of  rectum 
in  children,  with  fifty  eases.  812;  lesions  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  as  a  cause  of  colitis. 
b84;  T.  .!'.•    A   Clinical  Hand- 

book on  the  Examination  of  the  Rectum  and 
Pclric  Colon,  rev  .  1591 

MuNfcO,  A.  Campbell  ;  Chief  medical  officer- 
ship  of  the  Board  of  Education,  940  :  medi- 
cal inspect  ion  of  school  children,  1685 

Munyon's  blood  cure,  composition  of,  551 

Mikiiay,  Hubert  Montague,  obituary  notice 
of,  1687,  1754 

Mi  i.'i.'Ai,  R.  W. :  Saccular  theory  of  hernia, 
1385 

Murray,  W.  :  Therapeutics  of  indigestion, 
1714 

Mursell.  11.  Temvle:  Case  of  retroperi- 
toneal haeiiiatocele  producing  acute  intes- 
obstruetiou  950 

Muscular  atropby,  idiopathic,  and   typhoid 

Musculw  exercises    in  treatment  of   clonic 

iciinitized,  415 
Mycosis fuDgoides  (F.  G.  Bushnell  and  A.  w. 

Williams),  1403 
Myddleton,  Limited,  injunction  against,  2'2 
Myelopathic  albumosuria     See  Albumosuria 
Mvit-s.  Sir  Thomas:  Ligature  of  innominate 

artery.  1426 
Mvoearo  1  le'rbeumatic  infection 

.  1513 
Myositis  case  of  (E    J.  Maxwell), 

164? 


N. 

N.wiARRo,    David:    Laveran    and    Mi 

"  Trypinosomc  et  Trypanc 
Naium  r.  obituary  notice  of, 

1024 
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of  empyema  of 
(A.  Olio 01 
Masai  ob  :     'iiucotis  tiiriiincctomy 

(W.Stuart  1.'  h  ,•'•:    discussion  on,  9S3 
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Nasal  operations,  cocaine  and  eucaiue  in,  708 

Nasal  polypi.    See  Polypi 

Nash,  Elvmn  H.  T.  :  Chief  Medical  Office r- 
ship  of  the  Hoard  of  EducatdOD,  864;  is  a 
round-table  conference  possible?  1619 

Nash,  W.  (In  ioiui  :  Repeated  rupture  of  the 
tuuica  vaginalis,  1065 

Ntso-pharyngeal  disease  iu  school  children, 
chronic,  1676 

Natal,  notes  from.  767,  1853  ;  Vaccination  Act 
and  its  administration,  767 ;  medical  out- 
look in  the  Colony,  185J 

Natal,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615;  the  pro- 
fession in,  685 

"Natural"  therapeutics,  review  of  books  on, 
1660 

Navy,  royal,  medical  service  of.  regulations 
for  admission  of  candidates,  608;  course  of 
instruction,  1022 ;  examinations,  1191 ;  suc- 
cessful candidates,  1695  .  prospects  for  pro- 
motion for  medical  officers,  1281 ;  hygiene 
in,  1380 ;  temporary  service  surgeons  in, 
1695 

Navy,  royal.  irci|iieiicv  of  aneurysms  in 
(Fleet  Surgeon  P.  YY.  Hassett-imith),  510 

Navy,  royal,  preventive  medicine  in  (Inspec- 
tor-General J.  Porter),  503 

Neck,  results  of  a  stab  in,  1745 

Neisser,  A.:  IHe  expcrimenteVe  Syphilis- 
forschung  nach  ihrcn  /jegcivartigen  islamic, 
rev.,  23 

Nelaton,  Ch.  :  Les  Autoplastics-  Lewes, 
joues,  ore/lies,  tronc,  et  membrcs,  rev.,  528 

Nephrectomy,  some  observations  on  (Gilbert 
Barling),  73 

Nephritis,  acute,  in  children,  and  its  results 
(A.  F.  Voelcker),  730  ;  (Alfred  W.  Sikes),  733  ; 
(Sydney  Stephenson),  735:  (Theodore 
Thompson),  737  :  discussion,  737 

Nephritis  in  children,  eye  changes  in  (Sydney 
StephensoD),  735 

Nephritis  iu  children,  physiological  aspect  c  f 
(Alfred  W.  Sikes),  733 

Nephritis  in  septic  infections,  unsuspected 
(Theodore  Thompson),  737 

Nephropexy,  note  on  (Bilton  Pollard),  1705 

Nerve,  facial,  origin  of,  840 ;  (N.  Bishop 
Harman),  1296 

Nerves,  cranial,  roots  and  terminations  of, 
1455 

Nervous  disease,  vibrating  sensation  in 
(B.  T.  Williamson),  125  ,  correspondence 
on,  238 

Netti.enhii',  Mr.  :  Tay-Sachs  infantile  retin- 
itis, 1830 

Neuralgia,  notes  on  some  cases  of  (W.  R. 
Ackland),  1499 ;  discussion,  1500 

Neurasthenia,  mental  origin  of,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  treatment  (David  Drninmond),  1813 

Neurasthenia,  review  of  books  on,  1831 

Neurasthenia,  spa  treatment  of  (Edward  J. 
Cave),  127 

Neuritis,  gouty,  treatment  of,  420 

Neuritis,  optic,  and  nasal  accessory  sinus 
disease  (Henry  Manning  Fish),  1218;  dis- 
cussion, 1223 

Neuritis,  optic,  frequency  aud  significance  of 
and  other  vascular  changes  in  the  retinae 
of  patients  suffering  from  purulent  disease 
of  the  middle  ear  (J.  stoddart  Barr  and 
John  Rowan),  1480 

Neuritis,  review  of  books  on,  321 

Neurological  Society.    See  Society 

Xenrnloiiie  nnd  Psi/chialrie,  Jnhresbericht  der, 
rev.,  754 

Neurology,  review  of  books  on,  391,  7E4,  1590 

Neuro-paralytic  keratitis.    See  Keratitis 

Neuroses,  spasmodic,  value  of  rhythmical 
exercises  iu  (T.  Stacey  Wilson),  133;  corre- 
spondence on,  415 

Nevill,  Lady  Dorothy,  on  doctors,  269;  some 
stories  from  Leaves  from  the  Xute  Boeiks  of, 
1724 

Newborn,  prevention  of  ophthalmia  in,  938 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  notes  from,  1615  ;  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  College  of  Medicine, 
1615 ;  typhus  fever,  1615  ;  beri-beri,  1615  ; 
opposition  to  sauatoriums,  1615;  Royal  Vic- 
toria Infirmary,  1615 

Newest  speciality,  944 

New  form  of  pun",  106 

NewJersey.  typhoid  fever  in,  829 

Newman,  N.  :  Koyal  Society  and  the  test  for 
colour  blindness,  1855 

Newport,  infant  mortality  at,  1100,  1182  ;  and 
Provision  of  Meals  Act,  1742 

Newsholme,  Arthur  :  Co-ordination  of  the 
public  medical  services,  656 

New  South  Wales,  notes  from,  49.  171,  233  548. 
1369,1851;  food  adulteration,  49,  549.  1852; 
metropolitan  water  supply  (Sydney),  49;  Dr. 
C.P.  B.Clubhe,  60;  friendly  societies  and  the 
medical  profession,  171.1852;  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  172  ;  condemned  meat,  li2; 
University  Dental  Association,  253;  re- 
search iu  tropical  medicine,  23i,  1853  :  rats 
and  plague,  2<3  ;  leprosy  iu  New  South  Wales, 
648;  sanatorium  treatment  in  New  South 
Wales,  548;  the  plague  outbreak,  548;  im- 
portation of  saccharin.  548;  compulsory 
uotification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
1369 ;  medical  examination  of  school 
children,  1369  ;    diagnosis  of  appendicitis, 

1851  ;   periodic    fever   and    lymphocytosis, 

1852  ;  insanity  in  New  South  Wales.  1852  ; 
vital  statistics,  1852  ;  the  Australian 
Aborigines,  1852 


New  South  Wales,  conditions  of  practice  In, 
615 

Newspapers,  medicine  in,  1456 ;  emmena- 
gogues  in  (leading  article),  1672,  the  doctor 
in.  1797 

Newstkap.  Rohert  :  Common  housefly  and 
disease,  1612 

Newton,  Isaac;  Case  of  depression  of 
parietal  bone  in  a  newly-born  infant.  318 

New  York,  announced  endowment  of  insti- 
tute to  bo  devoted  to  refearch  into  diseases 
of  aged  people  in,  35;  transfer  of  dying 
patients,  244  ;  Bill  creating  an  examining 
Board  for  opticians,  261  ;  schools  for  tho 
deaf  to  be  established  in,  334;  proposed 
separate  department  of  school  hygiene, 
1001 ;  sale  of  cocaine  and  eucaiue  in,  1194 
Chinese  hospital  in,  1262  ;peniianentendow- 
ment  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  (lie  Institute 
for  Medical  Research,  1694.  See  also  United 
States 

New  Zealand,  notes  from.  114,  847:  animal 
tuberculosis,  114  ;  presidential  address  to 
the  New  Zealand  Branch,  847 

New  Zealand,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Nias,  J.  B.  :  Removal  of  foreign  bodie9  from 
the  hand  or  foot,  1148 

Nickel  carbonyl,  toxicology  of.  687 

Nicolas:  Precis  de  Patholoqie  Interne,  rev.. 
829 

Nicolson,  Dr.,  accident  to,  469 

Nicolson,  David,  dinner  to,  1183 

Nigeria,  health  of  Northern,  1848 

Nkih  iTNCiAi.E,  Miss  Florence,  Order  of  Merit 
conferred  upon,  1678 

Kisbct's  Medical  Directory,  63 

Nitch,  i'.ykil  A.  R.  :  Pneumococcic  arthritis 
in  children,  with  a  report  of  two  cases,  729 

Nixon,  J.  A. :  Acquired  syphilis  iu  an  infant, 
with  transmission  to  the  mother,  389 

Nobel  prizes  awarded,  1735 

Nomenclature  of  alkaloids.    See  Alkaloids 

Nookden,  Carl  vox  :  Metabolism  and  Practiced 
Medicine,  rev.,  989, 1832  ;  Ilandbuch  der  Pa.th.o- 
loqie  ties  stafficechscls,  rev.,  989 

Norfolk,  dairy  folk  lore  in,  1178 

Norris,  Stall  Surgeon  11.  L.  :  Wireless  tele- 
graphy aud  hospital  ships,  512 

North  Bierley  Union  aud  its  vaccinators, 
1011, 1099 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Midwives  Act  in, 
1602 

Northrop,  W.  P.  :  Open-air  roof  wards  on 
metropolitan  hospitals,  1135 

North  Staffordshire,  notes  from,  111  ;  health 
of  Hanley,  111 

North  -West  Territories,  conditions  of  practice 
in,  615 

Norway,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Norwich,  notes  from,  1011 ;  Norwich  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  1011 

Nose  mutilation  in  India,  1537 

Nose,  review  of  books  in,  1348 

Notes,  letters,  etc  .  63. 124, 1S4,  243,  303. 368.  420, 
492.  560.  620.  708,  784.  859.  944.  102R.  1112, 
1195,  1287, 1380,1472,  1564,:  16S8,  1696,  1755, 18  2, 
1859  ;  accidental  rashes  of  varicella,  63;  eggs 
in  the  diet  of  infants,  63, 124 ;  Xisbct's Midi- 
cal  Directory,  63  ;  Central  Midwives  Board, 
64,  243 ;  a  doctor's  water  rate,  64 ;  treat- 
ment of  pediculosis  capitis,  64 ;  tubercle 
and  erysipelas,  64  ;  congenital  hypotonia, 
64  ;  leucocytosis  of  hydatid  disease,  64  ; 
motors  for  medical  men,  64,  1766 ;  the 
weather  of  June  1907  and  June  1745,  124; 
international  statistics,  124;  post-partnm 
haemorrhage,  124;  therapeutic  uses  of 
radium,  124 ;  an  officer  of  the  "  Lancers," 
124  ;  wanted,  a  scale  of  fees,  184;  formates 
in  rheumatism.  184,  303  ;  the  stethoscope, 
184  ;  finger  nails  exfoliation,  184,  1755  ;  vagi- 
tus  uterinus,  184,  303,  492 ;  a  disclaimer 
and  a  warning.  243,  1812;  origin  of  cir- 
cumcision, 243.  303  ;  early  local  treatment 
of  syphilis.  244:  treatment  of  scabies,  244, 
1287;  perils  of  sterilization,  244,  303,  492: 
ship  surgeons,  244,  303,  368.  420,  660, 
620,  784,  860,  1112;  transfer  of  dying 
patients,  4 ;  herolu,  244 ;  tubercle,  303 ; 
hydrogen  in  the  free  state,  304;  consump- 
tion catechism,  304:  quiet  for  hospitals, 
304;  plaint  of  the  G.  P.,  304  :  annual  meeting 
golf  match.  368;  eclampsia  in  three  sisters, 
368;  errataand corrections,  420,  492,1028, 181«; 
erythema  nodosum,  420;  American  Medical 
Directory,  492 ;  vaginal  haemorrhage  iu 
young  infants,  492;  medical  attendance  in 
cases  of  sudden  illness,  492 ;  special 
laboratory  for  examination  of  stools,  etc.. 
492  ;  oyez  !  oyez  !  560  ;  West  African  Medical 
Service.  560.  708.  1287 ;  celebrated  in  adver- 
tisement, 560  :  bursting  of  a  golf  ball,  560  : 
plea  for  uniformity  in  nomenclature  of 
alkaloids  and  their  derivatives,  660;  theocin 
sodium  acetate.  620 ;  analysis  of  faeces,  620  ; 
treatment  of  trypanosomiasis.  708 :  picric 
acid,  708;  Medical  Directory,  784.  1028;  an 
appeal,  784,  1195,  1628 ;  medical  libraries  in 
September.  784;  shadowgraph  bougie  in 
ureteric  surgery,  784  ;  prodromal  stage  01 
rubella,  784  ;  Christian  Science.  869  ;  pro- 
posed treatment  of  phthisis  by  incision 
into  the  pleural  space,  860  ;  circumcision  by 
the  bite  of  adog.  860  ;  an  unknown  quantity. 
860;awarniug,'.)44  ;the  newest  speciality. 944  ; 
Lulworth  Cove,  944;  causation  of  cyclical 
vomiting,  944  ;  relative  value  of  inhalation 


aud  injection  methods  in  anaesthesia, 
1028;  medical  men  and  insurance  agents. 
1112,  1195;  wasp  stings,  1112:  raooinMaen 
a  campaign  of  education,  1195  :  diagnosis  ..1 
primary  syphilis,  1195;  lleas  as  carriers  of 
disease,  1195;  fees  of  medical  exports  iu 
Thau  trial,  1195;  natural  enemies  of  the 
mosquito,  1195;  misadventure  at  Montrcux. 
1196;  familiar  litters  in  a  new  light,  1196; 
theocin  sodium  acetate,  1186;  case  of  leak 
iug  aneurysm  of  the  popliteal  artery,  1287  ; 
new  use  for  the  camel  bot-lly,  1287;  diar- 
rhoea mortality  and  its  causes,  1288;  aceton- 
aemie,  conditions  iu  children,  1288;  Early 
Notification  of  Births  Act.  1288  ;  fingerprints 
as  substitutes  for  signatures,  1288  ;  march 
of  education.  1288  ;  doctor  as  baby  dealer, 
1288,  1860;  topographical  problem,  1288; 
new  telcological  theory.  1288;  reputed  cure 
for  opium  habit,  1380;  cimicifuga  in  chorea, 
1380  ;  Alaboiie  treatment,  1472  ;  Laveran  aud 
Mesnil's  Trypanosomcs  ct  Trypanosomiases. 
1472 ;  treatment  of  mucous  colitis.  1472 : 
Caesarean  section  on  a  monkey,  1472;  pre- 
cipitate micturition.  1564.  1628;  catheter 
lubricant,  1564 ;  honours  for  medical  ser- 
vices, 1564;  Hies  and  disease,  1664:  syn- 
thetic chemistry  and  biology,  1664 ;  some 
epitaphs,  1564  ;  degree  of  M.D.,  1628  ;  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  1628.  Maguire  Fund,  1628  ; 
Marienbad  tablets,  1696 ;  "  a  Chrisl  ian 
Science  cure,"  1696  ;  tests  for  albumen,  1696  ; 
open-air  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia, 
1696;  a  wonderful  operation,  1696;  Brockle- 
hurst  fund,  1755,  1860  ;  appoiutmont  of 
M.O.H.,  Stockport,  1756;  a  common 
reason  for  changing  the  doctor,  1756, 
1860  ;  menstruation  In  an  infant,  1756, 
1859 ;  a  remarkable  anniversary,  1756 ; 
warning  to  doctors'  wives,  1818 ;  abor- 
tive treatment  of  boils,  1812  :  condensed 
milk,  1859  ;  abortifacieut  pills,  1860  ;  pro- 
spects of  the  medical  profession,  1860  : 
deaths  under  chloroform  in  general  hos- 
pitals. 1860 
Notification  Act.  See  Act 
Notification  of  Births  Bill.  .Sec  Bill 
Notification  fees.  See  Fees 
Notification  of  stillbirths.  Nee  Stillbirths 
Notification  of  phthisis.  See  Tuberculosis 
Nourse,  Cbichele  :  Observations  on  frontal 

sinusitis,  979 
Nova  Scotia,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 
Nova  et  Vetera :  33,  99,  151,  1857  ;  Rene  Theo- 
philo    Hyacinthe   Laeunec,  33;    statue   of 
ta8nn.ee,    1837  ;    plague    plots  of    Geneva, 
99 ;    Jewish    physicians    at    the    English 
Court,  151 
Novocain,  use  of  (J.  W.  Struthers),  1712 
Nurse    Powell's    remedies,  composition    01, 

1656 
Nurse  Powell's  corrective  pills,  composition 

of,  1657 
Nurse  Powell's  popular  pellets,  composition 

of,  1666 
Nurses'  charges,  1626 
Nurses,  higher  training  of,  1270 
Nurses,  male,  army  and  navy  co-operatioD,aD 

appeal,  1670 
Nurses,  registration    of,    167;    questions    in 

Parliament,  167 
Nurses,  schools  for.    Sec  Schools 
Nurses,  trained,  co-operation  of,  1617 
Nursing  the  mentally  disordered,  1001 
Nursing  under   the    Metropolitan  Asylums 

Board     See  Board 
Nursing  of  mental  cases,  1594 
Nursing  the  sick  poor  in  Ireland,  112 
Nursing,  review  of  books  on,  1242 
Nyasalaud.  sleeping  sickness  in.  1267 
Nvui.asv,  Frank  A.  :  Case  of  tubal  abortion, 
1570 


O. 

Obesity  cures,  composition  of.  24.  150,  209 
Obituary  notices,  53,  122.  177.  238.  301,  366, 
416  48',  557.  619,  704,  778,  942,  1023, 
1107,  1192,  1283.  1379,  1470,  1561,  1627. 
1687,  1753,  1811.  1857  ;  Sir  William  Tennant 
Gairdner,  53,  366  ;  Emmanuel  Mendel,  182  : 
Alfred  Square  Cooke.  122  ;  Alfred  Alexander 
de  Lessert,  123 ;  Couut  Costa  de  Baetelica, 
123 ;  Theodore  von  Jurgensen,  123;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  Bennett  Kelly,  123; 
Max  Schueller,  123;  George  Ycanian,  123; 
Sir  William  Henry  Broadbent,  177,  239; 
James  Dunsmore,  238  .  Alfred  Lloyd  Owen, 
238;  John  Sherwood  Stocker.  239;  John 
Pirie,  301 ;  Mark  A.  llrennan,  302;  Robert 
Samuels  Archer.  416  ;  Charles  Williams, 489  ; 
Harry  Frederick  Whitchurch,  V.C..  489  ; 
Thomas  A.  Fullerton,  490;  W.  .lames 
Spence,  490;  Francis  James  Pcarse,  490 ; 
Surgeon  General  Alexander  Francis  Pres- 
ton, t57;  Frederic  J.  M.  Page,  557;  Lewis 
Mackay.  557;  Willoughby  Dayton  Miller. 
558 ;  Surgeon-Colouel  Edmund  Greswell 
M'»owell.  568:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert 
Dickie  Donaldson.  £58;  Walter  Clapham 
Hirst.  619;  Timothy  Holmes.  704;  Augustus 
Johnston,  778  ;  Thomas  Logan,  778  :  Captain 
Michael  liiddulph  Pinchard,  779;  John  St.. 
Swlthin  Wilders.  942  ;  Charles  Stewart,  1083  : 
John  Stuart  Nairne,  1024:  Lieutenant 
Colonel  H.  J.  Dyson,  1023 ;  Harold  H. Meakin, 
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1C25;  Frank  J.  Lochran*.  1C25  ;  Staff  Sur- 
geon William  Thomas  Billings,  1025  ; 
GeorgeFrederickElliott,llC7;  James  Carroll, 
1117;  W.  o.  Atwater,  1108;  William  Henry 
Day,  1192;  Deputy  Surgcon-Geoeral  how- 
land  Wimburn  Carter.  1193.  1284:  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edwin  Oswald  Milward, 
1193;  Captain  Jamea  Allen  Dredge,  1193, 
1»70 ;  Thomas  Michael  Dolan.  1283 ;  Henry 
Stotterforth.  1283;  George  Simon,  1284; 
Francis  Woodhouse  Braine,  1379:  William 
George  Weaver,  1379 ;  C.  E.  Preston,  1470  ; 
Sir  Charles  Frederick  Hutchinson,  1561 ; 
John  Parker  Lightfoot.  1562  ;  Robert  John 
Paton,  1627 :  Hubert  Montague  Murray,  1687, 
1754;  Daniel  Hooper,  1688;  George  F  Shrady 
1688:  Adolphe  Wahltuch,  1753;  Alexander 
MactierPirrie,  1753:  James  Fraser  Davidson 
1754;  George  Brown,  175)  ;  Edward  Liveing 
Fenn,  1811 :  Charles  Robert  Drvsdale.  18)1  ■ 
George  Herbert  Graham,  1811  -  William 
Slater,  1857  ;  Major  Walter  Barrie  Turnbull, 
1867;  Surgeon  Reginald  Charles  Pattisson 
McDonag".  1857  ;  Brigade-Surgeon  Edmund 
lloile,  1857 
Object  lesson.  43 

Obligations  of  substitute.    See  Substitute 
ojBeie.v,   Russell;  Diphtheria  of  the  glans 

penis  following  circumcision.  908 
Obstacles  to  medical  progress,  1153 
"bstetrics,  advances  in,  273 
Obstetrics,  review  of  books  on,  458 
Obstruction,  intestinal.    See  Intestinal 
O  Cabeoll,    Dr. :    Thrombosis  of    arm  with 

gangrene,  1712 
O'Oonnei.l,    Mathew  D.  :  Natural    enemies 

of  the  mosquito.  1195 
Occipito-posterior  cases,  treatment  of  (Joseph 

Ocular  symptoms  in  cerebro-spina]  mening- 
itis (Arthur  J.  Ballantyne),  190 

Oculo-motor  paralysis.    See  Paralysis 

oedema,  angio-neurotic(L.  H.  D.  Hale).  674 

Oedipism,  1847 

Officer  of  the  "  Lancers,"  124 

Officers  selected  for  rewards  242 

Ogilvie.  W  :  Two  cases  of'  hereditary  dys- 
trophy, 867 

O'KraczYC,  Joseph:  Trattemmt  ehiruraical 
du  cancer  du  colon,  rev    1E91 

Old-age  pensions  for  country  doctors  in 
Austria,  1371 

Old  Dr.  Jacob  Towosend's  American  sarsa- 
panlla,  composition  of,  530 

Oldest  Edinburgh  medical  graduate  '86 

Oldham,  public  vaccination  in  1740'l8  8 

Oliver,  James:  Determinants  of' abortion 
and  how  to  combat  them  U67 

0Gairdne?;'£8aPPreCiati0n'    °S    8ir  W01iam 

Omhbedanne.  L. :  Les  Autoplastic:  Levres 
joues,  oreilles,  tronc  menibres  rev    523 

Oncology,  perifheliomata  a'od  endothelio- 
mata  and  their  position  in  (P.  G.  E.  Bajoo), 

O-soDi,  A.  Etiology  of  the  complications  of 
empyema  of  accessory  nasal  cavities  970 

Ontario  conditions  of  practice  in.  615; 
Medical  Council,  767 

"ffif/S"^'  «ar:!'i  in  metropolitan  hos- 
1136  Northrup),  1135  ;  discussion. 

Open-air  treatment  of  pneumonia  (see  Pneu- 
monia) :  of  insanity  <sce  Insanity) 
Openings  for  medical  women   1C5 
Operation,  a  wonderful,  1696 
uperations,  hospital  mortality  after  241 
Ophthalmia  of  the  newborn,' prevention  of, 

°m8&£V£&,  '*'    F'    "«*»"»>. 

Ophthalmic    reaction,     tuberculin     (Harold 

Downes).  1617 
Ophthalmic  surgery,  form  and  manipulation 

d!scuSirm4Use<i1u(E  ^^ol,),1211; 

Ophthalmology    Calmette  serum  reaction  in 

Long)Cyi826    P  ''    1033;    <"ydDey    n 

O,1240halmOlO?y'  rcview  of  l,00ks  on-  26?.  675, 
iiphthalmo  reaction   to  tuberculin  (William 

MarLrunaoi,  1642 
OPITZ,  E  :  Advances  in  obstetrics,  273 
Opium  habit,  reputed  cure  for,  l"8fi  13E0 
Opium,  use  of  in  the  Far  Hast.  1793 
Otpeniikim,  H     DU  BneephnlitU,  rev.,  1524 
Oppenheiiiier.  Messrs..  and  the  late  Sir  W.  T. 

Galrdncr.  1809 
Optic  neuritis.    Bee  Neuritis 
Opsonic  and  agglutinative  power   of    blood 

serum    in    cerebrospinal    fever    (Thomas 

Houston).  1414 
Opsonic  index,  modification  of   Lcishman's 

method  of  estimating  (II.  B,  Dodds).  948 
Opsonic  index,  value  of,  1454 
Optic  nerve,  tumour  of.    See  Tumour 
Optic  neuritis.    8ee  Ncnriiis 
Oral  system  of  teaching  Ihe  deaf,  44.    See  alio 

Deaf 
Orange  RlverColony,  notes  from,  1553  :  public 

health  lfgislatlon,  1553 
Orange  Kiicr  Colony,  conditions  of  practice 

In,  616 

0ri62)  wounus  and  '"Juries  "f  (Simeon  Snell', 
Orbital  thrombosis.    Sec  Thrombosis 


Ord,  W.  W.  :  Prodromal  stage  of  rubella,  784 

Organisms  in  general  paralysis  (J.  P. 
Candler),  806 

Organisms,  invas'on  of  through  the  urinary 
tract  (C.  J.  Bond),  1639 

Organotherapy  (W  E.  Dixon).  722 

Orieut  Steam  Navigation  Company's  tours, 
1830 

Orthodiascope,  11S7 

Orthograph,  the  (Hugh  Walsham  and  J.  F. 
Halls  Dally),  651  ;  (C.  Ihurstan  Holland), 
1427 

Orthodiagraphy,  theory  ami  practice  of  (Paul 
C.  Franze),  316 

O'Sullivan,  J.  E.,  appointed  J.P.  for  Liver- 
pool, 631 

OsnoBNE.  W.  A. :  Haldane-Smith  method  of 
estimating  the  oxygen  tension  of  arterial 
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Pneumonia,  acute,  in  childien,  51 
Pneumonia,    acute,    oren  air    treatment   of 

(George  Y.  Beuiiic\  493;  (P.   Carr-While), 

1515 ;  "note  on,  1696 
Pueumouia,  review  of  books  on,  753 
Pneumonia,  treatment  of  delayed  resolution 

after  (W.  M  Croltou).  1209 
Foi.hman.  August  Grote.  gives  an  account 

of   Phiueas   Fletchers    curious    poem   The 

Purple  Island,  355 
Poincare.L.  :  La  Phyi,i<iue  modeme,  son  evolu- 
tion, rev  .  676 
Poisoning  by  belladonna  (Counor  Maguire), 

1515 
Poisoning,  boracic  acid,  1695 
Poisoning  by  broinoform   iM.  Benson).   20 1 ; 

(J.  A.  Langdon ).  1648  ;  correspondence  on,  299 
Poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide,  l'£0 
Poisoning    bv    mercuric    potassium    iodide 

(Seymour  W.  Davies).  1775 
Poisoning  by  weed  killer  (Wilfred  A.  Aldred). 

F26 
Toisoning.    ptomaine,    from    mutton,    with 

marked  bradycardia  (Mungo  Bryson),  1710 
Poisons,  sale  of  by  medical  men.  772 
Poland,  an  inconvenient  country  to  live  in, 

715 
Police  ambulance  service.    See  Ambulance 
Police  call,  1285.  1378  ;  payment.  1378" 
Folice.    medical    men  and  (leading  article  . 

1004;  letter  horn   Secretary  of  Lancashire 

and  Cheshire  Brauch.  1010 
Police    supervision  or  inspection?   (leading 

article).  223 
Police  surgeons,  appointment  of.  "03 
Foliizeb,  Adam,  retiiement  of,  1370 
Poilakd.  Bii.ton  :  Nole  on  nephropexy.  1703 
Polycythaemia.  spleuomegalic  iW.  t.  Pethy- 

bridge),  20  :  (W.  B.  McQuitty).  84 
Polypi,    aural,    a    sporozoon    in    (James   M. 

Beattie),  1402 
Polypi,  nasal,  determining  can=c  of  (Eugene 

8    Yonge),  964;  discussion,  958:  treatment 

of  (Dr.  Peterkin).  1778 
Polypus,  nasal,  review  of  books  on,  1154 
Pontypridd,  report  of  M.O.H  ,  183  :  mortuary 

for.  846 
Pontypool,  typhoid  fever  at.  8' 6 
Poor,  medical  assistance  for-    See  Medical 
Poore,  G.  Vivian,  memorial  tablet  to.  931 
Poor  Law.  Royal  Commission  on.  official  noti- 
fication, 1840;  annotation  on,  1843 
Poor-law  appointments,  transler  of.  856 
Poor-law  Commission  and  Irish  luuatics.  547 
Poor-law  Committee,    Joint   Medical  Relief 

Section,  1684 
Poor-law  doctors'  holidays.  Irish,  550 
Poor-law  infirmaries.    See  Infirmaries 
Poor-law     Infirmary    Matrons'    Association. 

See  Association 
Poor-law  Medical  Oflicers'  Association.    See 

Association 
Poor  law  medical  officers,  aveiage  fee  of.    Se: 

Poor-law  Medical  Service,  the  Irish,  410, 1684  ; 
questions  in  Parliament,  410 

Poor-law  superannuation,  11^2 

Pope,  the,  aDd  the  antivivisectlonists,  1843 

Pope,  E  G. :  Inheritance  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  555. 1104.  1623 

Popham.  R.  Brooks  :  Ship  surgeons,  860 

Popliteal  artery,    See  Artery 

Pork  and  tuberculosis.  1617 

Portals  of  the  profession  (leading  article)  562 

Porter,  F.  J.  W. :  Treatment  of  scabies.  1710 

Porter.  Frederick  :  Observations  on  blood 
films,  with  special  reference  to  the  presence 
of  haemoconia.  1773 

Porter.  Inspector-General  J. :  Preventive 
medicine  in  the  navy  and  army.  503 

Pcrter.  W.  S. :  Acute  rheumatism.  1715 

Portugal,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615  ; 
legend  of  the  Queen-Doctor,  1545 

Port"guese  bleeping  Sickness  Commission, 
1832 

Postal  medical  officers,  retirement  of  under 
an  age  limit,  36.  359 

Post-graduate  College,  North  east  Iondon, 
159,  603 ;  vacation  course,  159  ;  information 
concerning,  6  3 

Post  graduateCollege.WestLondon  Hospital, 
220,  602:  information  concerning,  602 

Post-graduate  courses,  at  Glasgow  Royal  In- 
firmary. 482  :  in  Dublin,  694  ;  in  Vienna,  708  ; 
iu  Edinburgh.  930 

Post-graduate  lectures,  in  Vienna,  173 

Po't  graduate  school  for  service  candidates. 
594 

Post-graduate  study,  information  concerning. 
601  London  Post-graduate  Association,  601 : 
Loudon  Medical  Graduates'  College  and 
Polyclinic.  601  ;  West  London  Post  graduate 
College,  602:  London  School  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  603;  North-last  Loudon  Post- 
Graduate  College.  603  ;  University  College, 
London.  603  :  charing  Cross  Hospital.  603  ; 
Cambridge.  603  ;  Edinburgh,  604  ;  Glasgow, 
604  •  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  EM  :  in  Dublin, 
694  ;'  In  Berlin,  1538  ;  at  Leeds  Public  Dispen- 
sary, 1648 


Post-mortem  putrefaction.    .See  Putrefaction 

Post-mortem  statistics  of  middle-ear  disease  in 
young  children  (James  Miller),  1772 

Post  Office,  chief  medical  officer  of  the,  479 

Post-partum  haemorrhage.    See  Haemorrhage 

Post- scarlatinal  desquamation  (F.  J.  Vincent 
Hall),  20.     See  also  Fever,  scarlet 

Poultry,  unsound,  1749 

Powell,  Hugh  :  Motor  bicycles,  1287 

Powell,  Sir  Richard  Douglas,  appointed 
Physician-:n-Ordinary  to  the  King.  227 

Powee,  D'Arcy  :  Diseases  and  displacements 
ol  the  testicle.  716 

Pozzi,  S. :  TraitC  de  Gynaccologie  Clinique  cl 
Opcratoire,  rev.,  1525 

Practical  Medicine  Series,  rev.,  1433.  1784 

Pratt.  Eldon  :  Use  of  the  setou.  1647 

Precocious  development  (R.  L.  Langdon- 
Down),  743 

Precocity  in  relation  to  the  ductless  and 
accessory  genital  glands  (Leonard  G. 
Guthrie),  747 

Pregnancy,  operation  for  ovarian  cysts  during 
(Marion  Andrews),  1684 

Pregnancy,  triple  (Marion  Andrews).  1584 

Presentations.  101,  274,  697,  758,  626,  1100, 
1274,  1670,  1731,  1740,  1841,  1850 

Preston,  C.  E.,  obituary  notice  of,  1470 

Preston,  report  of  M.O.H.,  780 

Preston,  Surgeon  -  General  Alexander 
Francis,  obituary  notice.  557 

Preventive  medicine.    See  Medicine 

Price,  T.  Slater  :  Course  of  Practical  organic 
Chemistry,  rev.,  1833 

Phichard,  R.  A.,  re-elected  Mayer  of  Conway, 
1449 

Priestley.  Lady:  "Homes  of  our  food 
supply."  25 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  conditions  of  prac- 
tice in,  615 

Pringle,  J.  Hogarth:  Stovaine  as  a  spinal 
analgesic,  100  cases,  12 

Pringle.  Seton  :  Mucous  colitis  aud  appeu- 
dicostomy,  1713 

Prinzing,  von  F. :  Handbiich  der  Medizinischen 
statutik,  1255 

Prison  Commissioners,  annual  report,  1085 

Prison  Medical  Service,  614 

Proboscis  of  the  house-fly  (Musca  domestical, 
1558 

Prodromal  period  of  some  of  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  (!•:.  W.  Goodall),  374 

Prodromal  stage  of  rubella,  784 

Profession  of  medicine  (leading  article),  561 

Professional  secrecy,  1626 

Professor  O.  Phelps  Brown's  blood  purifier, 
composition  of,  531 

Progress  of  the  medical  man  (Frederick 
Taylor),    305 

Proportional  voting.  224.  297 

Proprietary  remeilies.  172,  1034, 1177 

Prospects  of  the  medical  profession,  1850 

Pro.nsek,  T.  G.,  presentation  to,  758 

Prostate,  enlarged,  further  series  cf  cases  of 
total  enucleation  of  (P.  J.  Freycr).  889 

Prostatectomy,  indications  for  (John  Pardoe) 
888 

Protest.  1466 

Pkout,  W.  T. :  Practical  notes  ou  the  treat- 
ment of  blackwater  fever,  324 

Provident  dispensaries.    See  Dispensaries 

Provident  Society.  See  Society,  Great  Cen- 
tral Railway,  Mutual 

Provincial  medical  schools,  information  con- 
cerning, 584 

Provision  of  Meals  Act.    .See  Act 

Prowse.  Aethur  B.  :  Bristol  Royal  Infirm 
ary.  1748 

I'uowse,  J.  Skardon:  Health  visitors  as  un- 
qualified assistants,  365 

Prussia,  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in,  220 

Psychiatry,  review  of  books  on,  912 

Psychological  medicine.     See  Medicine 

Psychology,  teaching  of  in  medical  schools 
(A.  T.  Schotield),  812 

Psychology  of  the  hat,  106 

Psycho-neurological  Institute  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 17)9 

Ptomaine  poisoning.    See  Poisoning 

Pubiotomy  (Thomas  Wilson).  1587 

Public  bodies,  sweating  of  the  profession  by. 
.See  Medical  profession 

Public  health  and  poor-law  medical  services 
62,  122,  183,  241,  302,  558.  619.  706,  779.  856, 
943,  1023,  1110,  1192.  1284,  1379,  1470,  1561, 
1627, 1695, 1749, 1810. 1857  ;  accommodation  f.  r 
hop  pickers  and  fruit  pickers,  62;  noti- 
fication fees.  62;  pension  to  medical 
Officer  who  has  not  contributed  to  the 
superannuation  fund,  62;  remuneration 
of  district  medical  officers  and  public  v.-h-i-i 
natorB,  122;  extras  for  patients  ordered  bv 
district  medical  officer,  122;  reports  o'f 
medical  officers  of  health,  183,  241,  780,  1470  ; 

Mete litan   Water    Board,    241;    medical 

officers' fees  for  lectures  to  nurses  now  dls 
continued,  302;  insecurity  of  tenure  of 
public-health  appointments,  568,  779,  1110; 
guardians  and  insanity,  619,  856.  1023; 
dangerous  infectious  disorders,  619:  sani- 
tary officers  In  rural  districts,  J06;  meat  of 
tuberculous  cattle,  706;  International  Bani 

tary  Convention  of  Paris,  707;  court  

medical  officers  of  health.  707:  v. inatdon 

ol  children  in  Poor-law  schools,  707  Hoard 
of  Education,  institution  of  a  medical 
department,  779;    scientific  investigations 
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for  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Eng- 
land, 788;  abuse  of  public  infectious  hos- 
pitals, 780;  relief  of  consumptives 
in  Boston,  780;  scarlet-fever  patients 
discharged  from  hospital,  781  ;  trans- 
fer of  roor-law  appointments,  856  :  Notifi- 
cation of  Births  Bill,  943;  guardians 
and  lunacy  fees,  1023;  isolation  hospital  as 
a  health  resort,  1110  ;  milk  and  infection, 
1110 ;  medical  certification  of  patients  for 
emigration  purposes,  1110,  1749 :  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers'  Association  of  England  and 
Wales,  1162  ;  county  councils  and  medical 
inspection  of  schools,  1192 :  Hinckley  Board 
of  Guardians  and  its  medical  officer,  1192 
1749;  Poor-law  superannuation,  1192;  Notifi- 
cation Act  and  infectious  hospitals.  1192  ; 
dirty  milk,  sentence  of  imprisonment,  1284  : 
isolation  hospital  difficulties,  1379  ;  union 
of  public  health  authorities,  1561 ;  fee  for 
amputations  on  paupers  in  cottage  hos- 
pitals, 1627 ;  Metropolitan  Asylums  Bosri 
and  phthisis,  1695;  unsound  poultry  and 
game.  1749:  difficulties  under  the  new  Vac- 
cination Order,  1810 :  sanitary  inspectors 
and  infectious  cases,  1810  :  fees  for  certifica- 
tion of  mauper  lunatics,  1810;  tuberculous 
beef.  1857 

Public  Health  Acts.  108 

Public  health  appointments,  some,  476 

Public  health  appointments,  insecurity  of 
tenure  of.  162.  558,779, 1003. 1692, 1110  (leading 
article)  538,  1003.  .See  also  Medical  officers 
of  health 

Public  health  authorities,  union  of,  1561 

Public  Health  Bill.     See  Bill 

Public  health  and  hospitals  in  Gibraltar,  1184 

Public  health,  ladies  and.  1458 

Public  health  and  medical  institutions  in 
Ceylon,  1183 

Public  health,  medical  practitioners  and 
(Irevor  Fowler),  1763 

Public  health,  review  of  books  on,  675 

Public  health  service,  838,  1003,  1106;  dis- 
organization of  (leading  article),  1003; 
correspondence  on,  1106,  1187 

Public  infectious  hospitals.    .See  Hospitals 

Public  medical  services,  co-ordination  of 
(Arthur  Newsholme),  656 ;  discussion  ou, 
660 

Public  services,  regulations  for  admission, 
608.    .See  also  Navy  and  Army 

Public  vaccinators.    .See  Vaccinators 

Public  Vaccinators'  Associatiou.  .See  Associa- 
tion K*     ■•*■:.,*-■. 

Puerperal  eclampsia.    .See  Eclampsia 

Puerperal  fever.    .See  Fever 

Puerperal  morbidity  (Ernest  Hastings 
Tweedy),    426 

Puerperium,  typhoid  and,  44 

Puff,  new  form  of,  106 

Pulse  and  blood  pressure  in  fainting  fits,  686 

Punjab,  sanitary  report,  1357 

Pupil  in  hyperpyrexia.    .See  Hyperpyrexia 

Pupil  midwives.    .See  Midwives 

Puriu-free  dietary,  has  it  any  special  thera- 
peutic value:-  (Chalmers  Watson).  1759 

Purpura  of  children  (H.  R.  DeaD).  815 

Putrefaction,  post-mortem,  prevention  of  (J  C 
McWalter),  673 

Pyaemia,  gonococcal,  case  of  (F.  H.  Jacob), 
203,  487  ;  correspondence  on,  299 

Pyle,  Walter  E.  (editor) :  Manual  of  Pergonal 
Hygiene,  rev.,  91 

Pyonephrosis  containing  typhoid  bacilli 
in  pure  culture,  case  of  (Francis  L.  A. 
Greaves),  75 


Quack  treatment  and  club  certificates.  1191 
Quackery,  German  medical    association    for 

the  repression  of,  1546 
Quackery,  war  against  (leading  article).  835 

correspondence  on.  940,  1187 
Quackery  in  Spain,  908 
Quacks  of  antiquity,    Alexander  of   Abono- 

teichos.  1356 
(blacks,  London,  in  the  eighteenth  ceutury, 

921  " 

Quadruplets,  361 
Quarantine  Act  of  South  Australia,  rumoured 

appointments.  1853 
Quebec,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 
Queen  doctor  of  Portuuai,  legend  of,  1645 
Queensland,   conditions  of  practice  in,   615. 

8e<  alio  Australia 
Quiet  for  hospitals,  304 
Quinine  acetyl-salicylate,  150 


R.A.M  c.   and   Indian    allowances,    167.     .sw 

also  Army,  British 
"  Bab,"  author  of,  on  vivisection,  1736 
Radiography,  system  of  (W,  Ironside  Bruce) 

Radium,  therapeutic  u-es  of,  124 
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Radium,  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes 
£1,0C0  for  the  purchase  of,  1460.  See  also 
X  ray,  Roentgen 

Railway  men,  physical  fitness  of,  1092; 
medical  inspection  of,  1176 

Rainproof  coats.  1720 

Ramsay,  A.  Maitland  :  Eye  Injuries  and  their 
Treatment,  rev ,  1241 

Rankin,  J.  C.  :  Opsonic  and  agglutinative 
power  of  the  serum,  with  reference  to  the 
meningococcus  of  cerebro-spinal  fever 
occurring  iu  the  Belfast  epidemic.  1414 

Ranvier,  L.  :  Manuel  d'Histologie  Patho- 
logiquc,  rev..  827 

Rashleigh,  John  C  S.,  nominated  to  serve 
as  one  ot  the  Sheriffs  for  county  of  Corn- 
wall, 1731 

Rat-lleas  and  plague  (leading  article).  1090 

Kats  in  Calcutta,  1275 

Rats  suffering  from  plague,  ticks  infesting 
(B.  Skinner).  467 

Kats  and  plague,  233 

Kac/.ier,  G.  :  Traitement  de  la  Syphilis,  rev.. 
89;  Le.cons  de  Therapeviiqio  Pratique,  rev., 
266 

Raven.  Hugh  M.  :  Treatment  of  pediculosis- 
capitis,  64 

Kawitz.  Bernhasd  :  Lehrlmch  der  mikroskopi- 
schen  Technique,  rev.,  1783 

"  Reasonable  care  and  skill,"  1751 

Rectum,  auatomv  of,  and  intestinal  flux 
(James  Cantlie).  1340 

Rectum  from  anus,  complete  separation  of 
(P.  Rhys  Griffiths),  21 

Rectum,  excision  of  for  carciuoma  (Mr. 
Fullerton),  85 

Rectum,  prolapse  of,  in  children  (P.  T.ockhart 
Mummery).  812 

Red  light  in  treatment  of  infectious  diseases, 
32 

Redmond.  C.  Stennett  :  Treatment  of  lum- 
bago, 1111 

Reeve,  R.  A.,  address  presented  to,  767 

Referendum,  the,  849,  939. 1016.  1101.  1184,  1278, 
1372, 1461,  1566,  1619. 1804, 1853  See  nfsoAsso- 
ciation,  British  Medical 

Referendum  and  the  reports  on  it  (leading 
article),  759 

Refractometer  and  astigmometer,  hand.  See 
Band 

Refractometer,  portable  (Karl  Grossmaun), 
1224 

Registered  persons,  rights  of,  1809 

Registrar-General's  report,  755 

Registration  of  nurses.    .See  Nurses 

Reichett,  Baubat:  Pie  ncue  koniijlichi 
Frauenklinik  in  Dresden,  rev.,  23 

Reid,  A.  D.  ;  Use  of  the  cryptoseope  in. 
operations  for  renal  calculi,  650 

Reid,  J. :  Post-partum  haemorrhage,  124 ; 
tubercle,  303 

Reid,>John  :  Leprosy  aud  fish,  853 

Reik,  Henry  Ottridge  :  Operative  Otology  .- 
surgical  Pathuloqu  and  Treatment  of  Disease* 
of  the  Ear.  rev.,  1591 

Relapsing  fever,    .s'ee  Fever 

Relieving  officers  and  insanitary  houses,  48 

Remarkable  anniversary  (Sir  Joseph  FayrerK 
1756 

Removal  of  another  M.O.H.,  17S7 

Renal  calculi.    .Sec  Calculi 

Rennie,  George  E. :  Open-air  treatment  01 
acute  pneumonia,  495 

Renon,  Loits:  Conferences  Pratiques  sur  les 
Maladies  du  Coeurct  des  Poumons,  rev.,  320 

Renshaw,  Knowles  :  Case  of  radical  mastoid 
operation,  1208 

Rentoul,  I.  L. :  Case  of  heart-block,  85; 
motor  bicycle,  side  slip,  1028 

Report :  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  1906,  154  ;  on  plague  investiga- 
tions in  India,  155:  of  Coloulal  Office  for 
Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast,  681  ; 
of  Registrar-General,  sixty-fifth  annual,  756  ; 
of  Luuacv  Commissioners  for  1906,  757,  831 ; 
of  principal  chemist  on  work  of  Govern- 
ment Laboratory.  1906-7,  763  ;  of  Imperial 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  India,  for  1905,  832, 
1367,  1531 ;  on  miners'  phthisis  in  liendlgo,. 
839  ;  of  medical  omcer  to  Local  Government 
Board,  1071,  1162  ;  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Vivisection  (see  Vivisection) ;  of  inspector 
under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1083  ;  of  Prison 
Commissioners,  1085;  on  medical  inspec- 
tion of  secondary  schools  and  training  col- 
leges. 1353;  of  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis, 1165,  1434;  ou  teaching  of  practical 
midwifery  to  students,  1435  ;  on  dangerous 
or  injurious  processes  iu  the  coating  of 
metal  with  lead  or  a  mixture  of  lead  and 
tin,  1799  ;  of  Colonial  Office  on  the  health  ot 
Northern  Migeria,  1848 

Representative  Meeting,  procedure  of,  1618, 
1747  ;  Central  Council  aud,  1684.  .sec  also- 
Association 

Repudiation  of  liability  by  a  firm,  1285 

Resection  of  tntestine,"891 

Resolution  after  pneumonia.    .Sec  Pneumonia 

Respiration,  effects  of,  on  the  circulation 
(Patrick  Watson  Williams),  369;  correspon- 
dence on,  702,  938 

Resuscitation  01  the  apparently  drowned, 
1600 

Ketfobh,  Gkoisoe  Thomson  :  Physiological 
therapeutics  lor  Ihe  normal  and  un- 
degenerate,  1345 

Retreat,  York,  report,  781 
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Retroperitoneal  haeinatocele.    Sec  Haeni  ito- 

celc 
Retroperitoneal  lipoma.  St  t  Lipoma 
Retropharyngeal  ab-eess.  See  Abscesa 
Reviews  of  books.  21,  88,  146,  205,  264. 
391,  458,  527,  675.  753.  827,  909,  989. 
1069,  1152,  1240,  1346,  1430.  1524,  1590.  1660, 
1717, 1781, 1831 ;  alcohol,  21,  459 ;  anaesthet  ics, 
22  ;  medical  aspects  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, 22;  syphilis  and  the  spirochaete,  23, 
392  :  gynaecology,  23,  1525  ;  tropical  medi- 
cine, 88,  911,  1346 ;  dermatology,  89,  989 ; 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  ear,  89  ;  sur- 
gery, 90,  265,  528,909;  medicine.  90,  1718. 
1781;  "The  Oxford  Medical  Publications, 
146,  1781 ;  midwifery,  147 :  India,  148 ; 
sanitary  science  in  Bahia,  149;  digestion 
and  indigestion,  205,  1717,  1831;  tubercu- 
losis, 205,  265;  abdominal  operations.  207: 
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stitution, 847:  Edinburgh  post-graduate 
course.  930  ;  Glasgow  fever  hospitals,  930  ; 
complimentary  dinner  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Macphail.  1011 ;  med'eal  service  of  the 
territorial'  armv,  1096;  opening  of  the 
medical  schools,  1096 :  Notification  of 
Births  Act,  1182 :  medical  service  of  the 
territorial  army,  1182  :  Aberdeen  :  Professor 
Finlay  on  alcohol.  1182  ;  Dr.  David  Nicolson, 
1183;  Royal  Medical  Society.  Edinburgh, 
1274  ;  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion, Edinburgh,  1274;  ca-e  of  defective 
and  feeble-minded  children,  1369;  clinical 
teaching  in  Glasgow,  1468 ;  honour  to 
Colonel  G.  T.  Beatson,  1458  :  women  gradu- 
ates and  the  Parliamentary  vote,  1550; 
Girgenti  Home.  1550  ;  MoDtrose  Royal  In- 
firmary, 1551 ;  Dundee  Medical  School,  1617 ; 
Dundee  Koyal  Infirmary,  1617  :  co-operation 
of  trained  nurses,  1617 ;  pork  and  tuber- 
culosis, 1617 ;  treatment  of  incipient  mental 
disease  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
1682, 1803  ;  proposed  model  hospital  for  the 
Scottish  Exhibition,  1682  ;  temperature  of 
fishes.  1682;  dinner  to  Dr  Alexander  James, 
1745 ;  Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps,  1802  ; 
Scottish  women  graduates  and  the  fran- 
chise, 1803  ;  new  sanatorium  for  Inverness- 
shire,  1803 

Scotland,  medical  study  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine in,  573,  589 

Scott,  F.  H.,  ineome  of  the  Gunning  fund 
for  past  three  years  placed  at  the  disposal 
of,  166 

Scottish  diplomats,  exclusion  of  from  the 
majority  of  London  hospitals,  hospital 
funds  and.    See  Hospital  Funds 

Scottiili  Medical  Diplomates'  Association.  See 
Association. 

Scottish  women  graduates  and  the  franchise, 
1E03 

Scurfield,  Harold  :  Infant  schools,  1622 

Sea,  burial  at,  42 

Sea-sickness,  holding  the  king's  head  during, 
1564 ;  review  of  books  on,  1593 

Secondary  schools.    See  Schools 

Secret  remedies,  composition  of  certain, 
24,  150,  209,  393.  530,  677,  1653, 1672  ;  leading 
article  on,  1672 ;  obesity  cures,  24,  150, 
209  ;  antipon,  25;  Russell's  anti-corpulent 
preparation,  25;  absorhit  reducing  paste, 
25 ;  J.  '/..  obesity  tablets,  25  ;  Hughes  and 
Hughes's  XLreduciDg  pills.  160;  Hughes  aDd 
Hughes's  XL  reducing  lotion.  150 ;  trilene 
tablets.  209 ;  Hargreaves's  reducing  wafers, 
209 ;  Allan's  anti-fat,  209 :  Burgess's  lion 
ointment,  393 :  blood  purifiers,  530 ;  Clarke's 
world-famed  blood  purifiers,  530 :  Old  Dr. 
Jacob  Townsend's  American  sarsaparilla^ 
530 ;  Munyon's  blood  cure,  531 ;  Harvey's 
blood  pills,  531 ;  Professor  O.  Phelps 
Brown's  blood  purifier,  531 ;  Hood's  com- 
pound extraefof  sarsaparilla,  531  ;  Hughes's 
blood  pills,  532 ;  viuopyrin,677  ;  Dr.  Sehafer's 
antisanguin,  677  ;  epilepsy  pills,  677  ;  lamma 
powder,  677;  fascol  ointment,  677;  faseol 
piles  capsules,  677;  goitre  cure.  677  ;  lytrol, 
677  ;  liqueur  du  Dr.  Saville,  677  ;  "  female 
medicines,"  1653:  Towle's  pennyroyal  and 
steel  pills,  1663  ;  Dr.  John  Hooper's  female 
pills,  1653;  Kearsley's  original  Widow 
Welch's  female  pills,  1654  ;  Dr.  Davis's 
famous  female  pill",  1654;  Dr.  Davis's 
famous  female  mixture,  1654 ;  Jefferson 
Dodd's  corrective,  1654 ;  Jefferson  Dodd's 
female  pills,  1655  ;  Martin's  apiol  and  steel 
pills.  1655;  Fournier's  hygienlque  mixture 
for  females  (extra  strong),  1650 ;  Dumas's 
Paris  pills,  1655;  nionaid  tablets,  1655; 
Nurse  Powell's  remedies,  1656 ;  Nurse 
Powell's  popular  pellets.  1656;  Nurse 
Powell's  corrective  pills,  1657;  sanol  cones, 
1657  ;  I.  R.  S.  compound  golden  tablets, 
1657  ;  irristum,  1658 

Sections,  proceedings  of.    See  Association 

"Securitas"  tourniquet,  267 

Self-rubber,  1723 

Semcmann,  C.  G. :  Incomplete  hermaphro- 
ditism in  the  fowl,  1066;  relationship 
between  avian  and  human  tuberculosis, 
1519 

SKii.ORs,  T  Bi.anchard  :  Lactic  acid  and 
digestive  disorders,  526  f 

Se.mun,  Sir  Felix:  Differential  diagnosis  o 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  malignant 
disease  of  larynx,  952  :  English  and  German 
medical  education,  1197  ;  a  protest,  1466 

Sknckfnhero,  Johann  Christian:  200th 
anniversary  of,  833 

Seoul,  vaccination  institute  established  at, 
1483 

Septic  infections,  unsuspected  rephritis  In 
(Theodore  Thompson),  737 

Beptlc  meningitis.    Sec  Meningitis 

Septicaemia  with  interesting  reactions  to 
treatment  and  recovery  (Claud  F, 
Fnthergill),     1771 

Septicaemia,  strcptoeo:ca],  occurring  at  the 
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menstrual  period  (W.  E  Carnegie  Dickson). 
791 

Sequbiba.  J  H.  :  On  z-ray  dosage.  639 

Servia,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Serum,  Calmette,  reaction  of  in  ophthalmo- 
logy (Sydney  Stephenson),  1038  ;  (Sydney  H. 
Long),  1826 

Scrum,  horse,  toxicity  of  (leading  article), 
1089 

Serum  Institute  of  Denmark,  the  State,  217 

Serums,  therapeutic,  toxicity  of,  1676 

Seton,  use  of  (iCldon  Pratt),  1647 

Seton  in  treatment  of  Meniere's  disease  and 
Meniere's  symptoms  by  (T.  Wilson  Parry), 
83 

Sewage  in  rural  districts,  economical  purifica- 
tion of  (T.  A.  Starkey),  671 ;  discussion,  673 

Sewage  problem  in  the  West  Riding,  1851 

Sewill,  Henry  :  War  against  quackery,  940, 
1104 

Seychelles,  health  conditions  in,  758 

Shadowgraph  bougie  in  ureteric  surgery.  784 

Bhampoo,  an  anaesthetic,  764 

Shapland,  John  Dee  :  Case  of  spleno- 
medullary  leukaemia,  1042 

Sharp,  Gordon  :  Plea  for  uniformity  in 
nomenclatuieof  alkaloids  and  their  deriva- 
tives, £60 

Shattock,  S.  G. :  Fafty  degeneration  of  the 
blood,  1066 ;  macroglossla neurofibromatosa, 
1066  ;  incomplete  hermaphroditism  in  the 
fowl,  1066  ;  relationship  between  avian  and 
human  tuberculosis,  1519 

Shaw,  Cecil  :  Neuroparalytic  keratitis,  1585 

Shaw.  Thomas  Ci.ate  :  Progress  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases.  795 

Shaw,  W.  ■  Central  Midwivcs  Board,  64 

Sheeht,  P.  :  Offensive  perspiration,  4s0 

Sheet,  cult  of  the  clean,  1849 

Sheffield,  seventy-sixth  aunual  meeting  at, 
1689  ;  history,  1689  ;  manor  of  Sheffield,  16S0 ; 
the  castle  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1690  : 
beginnings  of  the  steel  industry,  1691  ;  the 
great  Sheffield  flood,  1692 ;  medicine  in 
Sheffield,  1693;  hospitals  of  Sheffield,  1693: 
Sheffield  medical  libraries,  1694;  Sheffield 
medical  societies,  1694 ;  Sheffield  medical 
schools,  1694.  See  also  Association,  British 
Medical,  annual  meeting 

Sheffield  Univer.-ity.    See  University 

Shenton,  Edward  W.  H. :  Examination  ol 
hip-joint  with  x  rays,  634 

Ship  surgeons,  244,  303,  358,  420,  5c0,  620,  784, 
860, 1112 

Bhips'  surgeons,  remuneration  of,  52  ;  hints 
to,  620 

Short-circuiting  the  vas  deferens,  783 

Shoulders,  simultaneous  dislocation  of  both 
(0.  G.  Hunter),  20  ;  (M.  J.  Lyden),  143 

Siam,  King  of,  visits  Virclmw  Hospital  and 
orders  foundation  of  a  similar  institution 
at  Bangkok,  1001 

Sick  poor,  nursing.    See  Nursing 

Sigmoid  colon,  gangrenous,  removed  from  a 
case  of  acute  volvulus  under  spinal 
anaesthesia  (George  Heath),  1343 

Sigmoid  llexure,  lesions  of,  as  a  cause  of 
colitis  (P.4.ockhart  Mummery),  8B4  ;  discus- 
sion, 885 

Sigmoid  llexure,  simnlation  of  maliguant 
disease  by  chronic  inflammatory  affections 
of  (K.  W.  Monsarrat),  65 

Sikhs.  Alfred  W. :  Physiological  aspect  of 
acute  nephritis  in  children,  Til 

Silva,  W.  H.  de  :  Lepra  ophthalmica  in 
Ceylon,  1235;  climate  of  Ceylon,  1338 

Stiver,  organic  preparations  of  in  treatment 
of  conjunctivitis  (John  Muir  Kelly).  1475 

Silver  wire,  filigrees  of,  fn  the  cure  of  hernt«e 
usually  considered  inoperable  (Lawrie 
McGavin),  1395 

Simmonps.  Von  M.  :  Veber  Form  und  Lage  de* 
Magtns  unttr  Normalcn  und  abnormen  Bedin- 
gungen,  rev.,  527 

Simon,  Charles  E.  :  Value  of  the  opsonic 
index.  1454 

Simon,  E  M.  :  Women's  suffrage.  32 

Simon,  Georoe,  obituary  notice  of,  1284 

Simon.  Roiikrt  M. :  Empirical  and  experi- 
mental methods  in  medicine,  681 

Simpson,  Sir  A.  R,  complimentary  recogni- 
tion of,  170,  231 

Simpson,  Sutherland:  Pressure  of  bile 
secretion  and  mechanism  of  bile  absorption 
in  obstruction  of  bile  duct.  913 

Simpson,  W.  J.  R. :  Recent  discoveries  which 
have  rendered  antimalarial  sanitation  more 
preci'c  and  less  costly.  1044 

Sinclair,  Deputy-Surgeon-General  Edward 
Malcolm,  C.B.  conferred  upon,  41 

Sinus,  accessory,  surgical  anatomy  of  (P. 
Watson  Williams).  984 

Sinus  disease,  nasal  accessory,  optic  neuritis 
in  connexion  with  (Henry  Manning  Fish), 
1218;  discussion,  1223 

Sinus,  lateral,  thrombosis  of,  and  obliteration 
of  jugular  veinUdolph  Bronner),  982 

Sinus,  sphenoidal,  disease  of  (P.  Watson 
Williams),  984 

Sinuses,  nasal  accessory.  Importance  of.  in 
relation  to  the  ears  (ueoryc  Jackson),  9f9  ; 
discussion.  970 

Sinusitis,  frontal,  observations  on  (Chichele 

Nourse),  979  ;  discussion.  981 
"  Sixpenny  doctors,"  110,  480 

Skerreit,  F  B.  :  The  cancer  problem,  a 
suggestion,  12C6 
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Skin  diseases,    colour   photographs    of   (Dr. 

McKeonaand  Dr.  Taylor),  1588 
Skin   diseases,   general   treatment   of   (Max 

Joseph),  179) 
Skin  of  sole,  thickening  of,  620 
Skin,  wounds  of,  alternative  plan  of  treating, 

without  sutures.  1784 
Skinner,  B. :  Preliminary  note   upOD   ticks 

infestingnits  suffering  from  plague,  457 
Skull,    depression    of,    operation  six    hours 

afterbirth:  recovery  (U.  Wynne  Thomas), 

762 
Slater,  William,  obituary  notice  of,  1857 
sleeping   sickness,    cell    changes  in  (F.    W. 

Mott  and  Helen  G.  Steward,  1527 
Sleeping  sickness  conference,  405,  1172,  1601 
Sleeping  sickness,  crocodiles  and,  1357 
Sleeping    sickness,    Portuguese  Commission 

on,  1832 
Sleeping  sickness  in  Uganda,  141;  in  British 

Central  Africa  (Nyasalandt.  1267 
Sleeping  sickness  and  other  trypanosomiases 

treated  by  the  atoxyl  and  mercury  method 

(Sir  Rubert  Boyee),  624.    See  also  Trypano- 
somiasis 
Sleeping  sickness,  value  of  atoxyl  in  (leading 

article),  1743 
Si.ocock,  Richard,  reports  cases  of  appen- 

dieal     abscess :      perforated      gangrenous 

appendix  :  appendectomy  and  recovery,  83 
Slum  speculation,  770 
Small  intestine.    See  Intestine 
Small-pox  at  Metz,  225  ;  in  Germany,  270  ;  in 

Vienna,  698,  1014  ;  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  771 
Small-pox,  necessity  of  increasing  the  degree 

of  immunity  against  (A.  W.  Gilchrist).  662 
Small-pox  and  vaccination  in  China,  118 
Smell,     cerebral     tumour    associated    with 

subjective    sensations     of     (H.    Campbell 

Thomson).  1761 
Smell,  sense  of,  destroyed  by  ammonia.  124 
Smith,  A.   Lapthorn  :    On   the   increase  of 

cancer,  220 
Smith,   Edward   E  :  Fatal   case  of   orbital 

thrombosis,  1234 
smith,  Eustace  :   Laryngismus  stridulus  in 

newborn  infants,  131 
Smith,  Major  F. :  House   Hies   in   Benares, 

1170 
smith,   Herbert:    Extra-uterine   fetation: 

operation  :  recovery,  1515 
Smith,  Willism  Muir:  Earlv  Notification  of 

Births  Bill.  553 
Smoke  and  darkness.  1008 
Smoking,  juvenile.    .See  Juvenile 
Smuggling  and  adulteration,  763 
Smyth,    aimee  Watt  :    Trainiog  of   school 

teachers  in  hygiene.  485.  819, 1014 
S.vell,  Simeon  :  Prevention  of  the  ophthal- 
mia of    the    newborn.    938 ;    wounds  and 

injuries  of  eyeball,  eyelids  and  orbit,  1629  ; 

Inquiry  ioto  the    causes  of  blindness  in 

333  inmates  of  the  Sheffield  School  for  the 

Blind,  1215 
Sobotta.  J.  :   Atlas   and    Textbook  or  Human 

Anatomy  :  Vol  ii.  The  Viscera,  including  the 

Heart,  rev  .  827 
Societe  Medicale  de3  Dentistes  des  Hopitaux 

of  Paris.  1769 
Societies,  friendly.    See  Friendly 
Societies,  medical,  discussions  at,  1092 
Society    of    Anaesthetists,    1172,    1621,    1778  ; 

annual  dinner,  1172;  meeting  and  papers, 

1524  :    status   lymphaticus  (Dr.  McCardie), 

1778 
Society.  Anatomical  aDd  Anthropological,  of 

Aberdeen  University,  113 
Society.  Anatomical  and  Anthropological,  of 

Melbourne  University,  3>.l 
Society  of  Arts,  inaugural  meeting  of,    154  ; 

session,  1433 
Society,  British  Balneological  and  Climato- 

logical,  37.  1773;  new  president.  37  ;  blood 

pressure  in  spa  practice  (Dr.  Edgecombe), 

1778 

ociety,    Bristol    Medical    Reading   (L.    M. 

Griffiths),   1084 
So.clety.  Clinical,  Chelsea,  1239  ;  paving  beds 

■n  London  hospitals  (John  H.  Daiireri.  1239 
S  0  :iety,  ClinicaJ,  of  London,  work  of,  1094 
Society,  Dermatological.  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  87  :  final  meeting,  87 
Society,  Eugenic  and  Moral  Education.  1357 
Society,  Geological,   centenary  of,    842.  923; 

and  medicine.  923 
Society,  Great  Central  Railway  Mutual  Provi- 
dent. 230 
Society,  Gynaecological,  American,   Transac- 
tions, rev.,  24 
Society,  Gynaecological.  British,  145;  meeting 

and  exhibition  of  cases,  145 
Society,  Harveian,  1523  ;  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  vascular  lesions  (James  a. 

Corner),  1523 
Society,  Hunterian,  1068.  1346,  1349,  15?3.  1779, 

1823;   dysentery    (F.    M.    Sandwith),   1068; 

treatment  of  puerperal  eclampsia  (Russet' 

Andrews).  1829;  meeting  and  exhibition  of 

cases,  1346.  1523.  1779  :  Transactions,  rev.,  1349 
S  iciety.  Manorial,  94 
Society.  Medical,  Anglo-American  of  Berlin, 

.20 
Society.    Medical,     Anglo-Amsrican,    Conti- 

neotal.  360  1013.  1022.  12"6 
Society,  Medical  Benevolent,  in  Birmingham. 

231 
Society.  Medical,  Caledonia.  402 


Society,    Medical,    Cambridge,    1725;    school 

hygiene  (Sims  Woodhead).  1725 
Society,    Medical    Charitable,  West    Riding, 

annual  meeting,  9i7 
Society,  Medical.  Glasgow  Southern,  1068, 
1648  ;  difficulties  connected  with  diagnosis 
of  gastric  derangements  (A.  Ernest  May- 
lard),  1068;  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
appendicitis  (A.  Ernest  Maylardi,  1648 
Society,  Medical,  of  London,  1065.  1237,  1423. 
1648, 1713  ;  presidential  address,  10S5:  unusual 
cases  of  diabetes  (J.  R  Bradford).  1C65 ; 
femoral  hernia  and  the  Madder  (J,  D.  Mal- 
colm), 1237  :  clinical  meeting,  1428:  sciatica 
and  hip-joint  disease  i\V.  Ironside  Bruce), 
1648  ;  intussusception  in  children  (Duncan 
C.  L.  Fitzwilliamsi,  1648;  discussion  on 
pneumococcus  infectious  (W.  Osier),  1713 
Society.     Medical,    Manchester,    1522,    1779 ; 

meeting  and  exhibition  of  cases,  1522,  1779 
Society,  Medical,  Midland,  1588  ;  exhibition 

of  cases,  1588 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Incor- 
porated, 76,  1446:   provincial  meeting,  76; 
address  by  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  1446 
Society,  Medical,  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham. 1588,  1829  ;  exhibition  of  cases,  1588, 1829 
Society.  Medical  Sickness  and  Accident,  101, 

402,  834,  1172,  1538 
Society,  Medical,    South-west    London,   1C68, 
1522 ;  use  and  abuse  of  forceps  in  midwifery 
practice  (M.  G.  Biggs),  1068 ;   meeting  and 
papers,  1522 
Society,    Medical.     Ulster ;    170,    1429,    1744  ; 
annual    meeting,    170  :    opening    meeting, 
1429 ;  annual  dinner,  1744 
Society.  Medical.  United  Services,  220,  1190, 
1830 :  history  of  the  work  done  in  connexion 
with    Mediterranean    or     undulant    fever 
(Fleet  Surgeon  Bassctt-Smith),  1830 
Society,  Medical,  University  College  Hospital, 
1151 :    address  by  Professor  Osier  on  the 
influence  of  the   Medical  Society  on    the 
education  of  the  medical  student,  1151 
Society,  Medical,  Wigan,  1731 ;  annual  dinner, 

1731 
Society,    Medical    and     Chirurgical,    North 

London,  1429  ;  opening  meeting,  1429 
Society,  Medical  and  Surgical,  Cork.  1617 
Society,  Medico-Chirurgical,  Aberdeen.  1777  ; 
discussion  on  Notification   of  Births  Act, 
17/7;   ectopia   vesicae   (T.    Scott    Riddell). 
1778;  treatment  of  nasal  polypi  (Dr.  Peter- 
kin),  1778 
Society,  Medico-Chirurgical,  Edinburgh.  87. 
1426,    1712;    bacteriological     treatment    of 
general  paralysis  (W.  Ford  Robertson  and 
Douglas    McRay),  87;  valedictory  address, 
1426  ;     hernia    in    voung    adults    (George 
Chiene),    1426;    exhibits.    1426:    action    of 
formic  acid  salts    (ur.  Goodall    and  '  Miss 
Isabel    Mitchell).    1712  ;    use   of    novocain 
(J.  W.  Struthers),  1712 
Society.   Medico  Chirurgical,  Glasgow,    1067, 
1345  1521.  1589, 1823;  history  of   the   society 
1  Walker  Irvine),  1057  ;  meeting  and  exhibi- 
tion of  cases,  1345,  1521.  1589,  1821 
Society,  Medico  Chinirgical.  Leeds  and  West 
Riding.  1151,  1344.  1589  ;  meeting  and  exhibi- 
tion of  cases,  1151. 1344. 1589 
Society,  Medico-Chirurgical,  Norwich,  1011  ; 

first  winter  meeting,  1011 
Society,  Medico-Chirurgical,  Nottingham, 1239, 
1522,  1589,  1778  ;  some  cases  of  unexplained 
fever  in  infants  and  children  (H.  Ashbv), 
1239;   children's  work  in   medicine  (L.  W. 
Marshall),     1522;    diphtheria     (Owen     H. 
Peters),  1589  ;  cases,  1778 
Society,    Medico-Chirurgical.  Sheffield,  1345, 
1520,   1649,  1715;    physiologic   therapeutics 
for  the  normal  and  undegenerate  (George 
Thomson   Ketfordi.  1345:    cases  and  speci- 
mens, 1520,  1649.  1715 ;   acute  rheumatism 
(*'.  S.  Porter),  1715 
Society.    Medico-Chirurgical,    West   London, 
1429,  1830  :  clinical  meeting,  1429 :  cases,  1830 
Society,  Medico-Historical,  foundation  of  in 

France,  158 
Society,  Medico-Legal.  118,  1346 :  President's 

inaugural  address.  1346 
Society,  Medico-Legaj.  Italian.  394 
Society  of  Neurologists,  German.  834 
Society,  New  Sydenham,  218,  544,  989  ;  report 
to    be   presented    at   forty-eighth    annual 
meeting.  218:  note  on,  ,'4»;  Atlas  of  Illustra- 
tions   of    Clinical    Medicine,    Surgery,   and 
Pathology,  rev.,  989 
Society,  Obstetrical.  Edinburgh,    1433,   1828 
Transactions,  rev.,  1433;  infant    feeding  (A. 
Dingwall  Fordyce),  1828 
Society,  Obstetrical,  of  Hamburg,  prevalence 

and  causes  of  ectopic  gestation,  1677 
Society,  Obstetrical,  of  London,  final  meet 
lug,  45,  88 ;  ovarian  cyst  caused  by  aaciUus 
typhosus  iF.  E.  Taylor),  £8 
Society,  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological. 
North  of  England,  1152,  1523  ;  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  cases,  1152, 1523 
Society,  Ophthalmological.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  145,  1149,  1519.  1830:  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  cases.  145:  president's  intro- 
ductory address,  1149;  tumour  of  optic 
nerve  (J.  B.  Lawford),  1149;  interstitial 
keratitis  and  acquired  syphilis  (J  llert  ert 
Fisher),  1519;  the  pectinate  ligament 
(Thorn 9 s  Henderson).  1519:  T»y-8aehs  in- 
fantile retinitis  <Mr.  Nettleship),  1830 


Society,  Pathological,  of  Manchester,  1367. 
1715  ;  election  of  officers,  15t7  :  etiology  or 
malignant  growths  (K.  B.  Wild),  1715 ; 
cholesteriu  (F.  Craven  Moore),  171a;  cases, 
1715 
Society  for  Physical  Therapeutics  in  Austria, 

1745 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
411 ;  annual  meeting  01  Manchester  Branch, 
411 
Society  for  Belief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 

Medical  Men.  159.  1087 
Society  of  Radiography,  Italian,  1449 
Society,  hoyal,  913.  1365.   1558.  1622,  1673.  1679, 
1855;   pressure  of   bile  secretion  and   the 
mechanism  of  bile  absorption  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bile  duct  (Percy  T.  Herring  and 
Sutherland    Simpson).    913 ;      anniversary 
meetirg,  1365;  and  a  test  for  colour  blind- 
ness, 1558, 1622, 1855 ;  and  vivisection  (leading 
article),  1673,   1679  ;     anniversary  meeting, 
1679 
Society,  Royal,  of  Edinburgh,  413;  award  of 
Keith  prize,  413 

Society,  Royal  Medical,  Edinburgh,  1274;  in- 
augural address,  1274 

Society,  Roval,  of  Medicine,  146,159,294,688, 
8»2.  lC^,  1094,  1149,  1154,  1239.  1544,  1427.  1519, 
1586.  1660,  M0,  1714,  1779 ;  library  of,  159. 
Clinical  Section,  688,  1066.  10S4,  1428,  1780 : 
exhibition  of  cases,  1428, 1780  ;  work  of  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  1094.  Derma- 
tological Section,  1714;  cases,  1714;  Electro- 
therapeutic  Section,  1670.  Epidemiological 
Section,  1779 ;  plague  control  in  India  (W.  H. 
Haffkine),  1779  Laryngnlogical  Srctinu. 
1428, 1780  ;  first  meeting.  1428.  1780.  Medical 
Section,  294,  1160,  1344,  1585  ;  compli- 
cations ot  pneumonia  (Hector  Mackenzie), 
1160  ;  (Dr.  Hadley).  1344  ;  epilepsy  (A.  It. 
Russell),  1586.  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological 
Section,  1149.  1587  :  atresia  vaginae  and  de- 
livery 1  .maud  Routh),  1149;  oedematous 
fibroma  of  pelvis  (Dr.  Tate),  1149;  physio- 
logical action  of  the  placenta  (W.  E.  Dixon 
and  Frank  E.  Taylerl.  1U0  :  exhibits,  1150 
pubiotomy  (Thomas.Wilson),  1587.  Udonto 
logical  Section,  1714 ;  some  points  on  the 
growth  of  the  jaws  (J.  T.  Carter),  1714.  Patho- 
logicat  Section.  1066,  1519  ;  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  blood  (S.  G.  Shattock  and  L.  S 
Dudgeon),  1066 ;  macroglossia  neurofibro 
matosa(W  G  Spencer  and  S.  G.  Shattock) 
1066  ;  incomplete  hermaphroditism  in  the 
fowl  (3.  G.  shattock  and  C.  G.  Seligmann), 
1066  ;  study  of  the  relationship  between 
avian  and  human  tuberculosis  (S.  G 
Shattock.  C.  G  Seligmann,  L.  S.  Dudgeon 
and  P.  N.  Panton).  1519 ;  some  expert 
ences  of  tte  tuberculin  ophthalmic  reae 
tion  (L.  J.  Austin  and  O.  Griinbaum).  1520. 
Surgical  Section,  1427.  1780;  operation  for 
goitre  (lames  Berry  1, 1427  .complete  gastrec- 
tomy (B.  G  A  Movnihani,  17S0.  Therapeu'ical 
Section,  46,  1154,  1239 ;  visit  to  Oxford,  146  : 
review  of  Transactions,  1154  ;  discussion  on 
scientific  treatment  of  dyspepsia  (Burton 
Brown),  1239  :  Proceedings,  1660  ;  firstgeneral 
meeting,  1670  Therapeutical  and  Pharma- 
cological Section.  1714 ;  therapeutics  of 
indigestion  ( W.  Murray),  1714 

Society  for  Study  of  Diseases  in  Children, 
1172,1345,  1523;  appointment  of  chairman, 
1172:  meeting  and  exhibition  of  eases, 
papers,  etc  ,  1315.  1523 

Society,  Surgical  Aid.  1683 

Society.  Surgical,  International,  541  ;  cancer 
exhibition,  541 

Society  for  Repression  of  Syphilis,  German. 
1262;  establishes  home  for  children  suffer- 
ing f  iOm  hereditary  syphilis,  1262 
ociety  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
87,  145 ;  inaugural  address,  87  :  lantern 
demonstration,  87  ;  vote  of  thanks,  87 : 
meeting  and  exhibition  of  cases,  145 

Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  German,  1087 

Society.  Urological,  German,  114,  1172 

Sociology,  voluntary  principle  in,  1005 

Soda  water,  lead  in.  411 

Soldiers'  teeth,  care  of  In  France,  1460 

Boldiers,  tuberculous,  116 

Somaliland  Protectorate,  1365 

Somatose,  liquid,  461 

Someks,  c  Dudley,  re-elected  mayor  of 
Aldeburgh,  1449 

Somerset,  Henry  :  "An  Amateur  in  Drags," 
299 

Somekvilie.  W.  F. :  Influence  of  high-fre- 
quency currents  on  the  urinary  system,  647 

Sommerviile,  David  :  The  cancer  problem, 
299 

8outh  Africa,  notes  from.  114,  233  ;  the  tuber- 
culosis question,  114;  sanitation  in  mines, 
114  :  medical  supervision  of  school  children 
in  the  Trausvaal,  233 

South  Africa,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

South  Africa,  medical  types  in.  1676 

South  Africa.  Mediterranean  lever  in  (Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C  Birt),  1336 

South  Africa,  plague  in,  62,  220,461,  559,866, 
1170,1419,1730 

South  African  diseases  Lieutenant-, olonelL. 
Birt)  1335  . 

S  .uth  An  erica,  conditions  01  practice  in,  615 

Southampton,  report  of  M.O.II  .  780 

South  Australia,  conditio! s  of  practice  in, 
615;    notes    from,    1853;    annual    meeting. 
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1853 :  Quarantine  Act  and  rumoured  ap- 
pointments, 1853:  amendment  of  Vaccina- 
tion Act,  1853 ;  Adelaide  Children's  Hos- 
pital, 1853:  lunacy  report,  1853  ;  discussion 
of  the  Referendum.  1853 

Southend-on-Sea,  public  health  officer.  See 
Public  Health  Appointments,  779 

South  Wales  Contract  Practice  ii'und.  1609  ; 
contract  practice  in,  1618 

South  Wales.    See  also  Wales 

Spa  treatment  of  neurasthenia  (Edward  J. 
Cave).  127 

Spain,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615  :  quackery 
in,  908 

Spalteholz,  W. ;  Hand  Atlas  of  Euman  Ana- 
tomy, rev.,  S27 

Spasm,  clonic,  systematized  muscular  exer- 
cises in  treatment  of,  415.   See  also  Neuroses 

spasmodic  neuroses     See  Neuroses 

special  Diseases,  Committee  for  Study  of, 
1452 

Specialist  appointments  in  India.  755 

Specialists,  arrangement  with,  1800 

Spectacles  in  ametropia  after  removal  of  the 
lens  (Archibald  Stanley  Percival),  1776 

Spence,  W.  James,  obituary  notice  of,  493 

Spencer,  Herbert  K.  :  Measures  to  be 
recommended  to  secure  the  earlier  recog- 
nition of  uterine  cancer,  431,  439 

Spencer.  W.  G. :  Macroglossia  neurofibroma- 
tosa.  1066 

Sphenoidal  sinus.    SeeSinus 

Spicer,  Frederick  :  Kiister's  operation  of 
post-auricular  meatal  autrotomy  and  Mr. 
Heath's  claim.  366 

Si-icER.  W.  T.  Holmes:  Vesicular  affections 
of  the  cornea,  1234 

Spinal  analgesia,  stovain  as.    See  Stovain 

Spinal  ganglia,  posterior,  iullanimatory 
changes  in,  in  cases  of  cutaneous  cancer 
ii,.  Lenthal  Cheatle),  140 

spirochaeta  pallida,  place  of  in  the  diagnosis 
of  syphilis  (Alex.  MaeLcnnan).  1510 

Spirochaeta  pertenuis.    Sec  Yaws 

Spirochaete  of  syphilis,  attempt  to  cultivate, 
1738 

Si  urochaete  of  yaws.    See  Yaws 

Spleen  abscess.    See  Abscess 

Spleen,  removal  of  by  the  ancients,  991 

Splcno-medullary  leukaemia.    See  Leukaemia 

Splcnomegalic  polycythacmia.  See  Poly- 
cythaemia 

Splint  for  local  heat  application.  208 

Sporozoon  in  aural  polypi  (James  M.  Beattie), 
1402 

Speioos,  E.  I.  :  Representation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London.  1620 

Spring  catarrh.    Sec  Catarrh 

Sprue,  interstitial  pancreatitis  in  its  relation 
to  (A.  W.  Mayo  Robson).  203 

Sprue,  complications  found  in  chronic 
cases  of  (Charles  Begg),  1337  ;  discussion, 
1338 

Spurrier,  Alfred  Henry,  receives  royal 
permission  to  accept  Iusignia  of  Second 
Class  of  Order  of  Brilliant  Star  of  Zanzibar, 
1441 

Squint,  alternating,  treatment  of  (R.  J. 
Coulter),  1234 

Staff  officers  for  medical  mobilization  in 
India,  557 

Stafford,  report  rf  M.  O.  II.,  241 

Staffordshire  :  Fo.es  from,  846  ;  sick  children 
at  Stoke  Workh  >use,  846 

Stammering  class,  report  on  a,  1272 

Stark,  Joseph  :  Treatment  of  occipito- 
posterior  cases,  1581 

Starkey,  T.  A. :  Economical  purification  of 
sewage  in  rural  districts,  671 

Starling,  E.  H.,  nominated  for  vacancy  of 
Faeultyof  Medicineou  Scnatcof  University 
of  London,  1180;  representation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  1372,  1466 

Startin,  James  (editor)  :  Pharmacopoeia  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  rev.,  989 

State  Children's  Association.    See  Association 

Static  currents,  rationale  of  iF.  Howard  Ilum- 
phris).  646 

Statistical  methods,  recent  advances  iu, 95 

Statistical  studies  In  immunity,  838 

Statistics,  international,  124 

Statue  and  the  students,  1737.  Seealso  Brown 
dog 

Status  lvmphaticus  (Dr.  MeCardie),  1778 

Status  of  lady  doctors,  407 

Stephenson,  Colonel  FRANCIS  I-awrance, 
C.B.  conferred  upon,  1452 

Stephenson,  Sydney,  awarded  Middleinoro 
Prize.  108 ;  Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  rev.,  675 ; 
eye  chauges  in  nephritis  in  children.  735 ; 
Calmcttc  serum  reaction  In  ophthalmology, 
1038 

Sterility  among  a--ray  workers  (Alfred  C. 
Jordan),  15 

Sterilizers  for  consumption  sanatoriums,  1696 

Sterilization,  perils  of,  214. 303 

siKiiN.  Richard:  Ueber  traumaUsche  Kntstc- 
Uung  Innerer  kraukhciteu,  rev  ,  22 

Stethoscope,  evolution  of.  115,  184 

Stethoscope,  improved,  1720 

stethoscope.  La  ounce  and  llio  cvolui  ion  of  (C. 

Theodore  Williams).  6.    Seealso  Laennec 
Steuiikb,    Dr.:     Europoan    troops     In     the 

tropics,  359 
Stevenson,  K  :  Squint,  rev.,  1241 
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Stevenson,  Mark  D  :  Pliotoscopy  (Skiascopy  or 

Retinoscopy),  rev.,  267 
Stewart.  Charles,  death  of,  925;  obituary 

notice  of,  1023 
Stewart,  Donald  :  Sir  William  Gairduer  and 

the  morphine  episode,  176 
Stewart,     G      N.,    appointed     Director    of 

Laboratory    of     Experimental     Medicine, 

Western    Reserve    Uuiversitv,     Cleveland, 

758 
Stewart,  Helen  G. :   Further  observations 

ou  the  cell  charges  in  dourine  and  sleeping 

sickness,  1327 
Still,  George  F.  :  Medical  aspect  of  dental 

caries  in  childhood  1485 
Stillbirths,  notification  of,  46,  844.    See  also 

Bill 
Stillborn    child,    rigor   mortis  in,  925,  1581  ; 

(D.  W.  Whitfield)  1681 
Stiller,  Berthold  :  Die  Aslhcntechc  Konsti- 

tutionskrankheit,  rev.,  1831 
Ptocker,  John  Sherwood,  obituary  notice 

of,  239 
Stockport,  appointmeut  of  M.O.lt.  for.  1756 
Stoke  workhouse,  sick  children  at.  846 
Stokes-Adams     pheoomena,     case     showing 

(Clifford  Beards),  1039 
Stolterforth,  Henry,  obituary  notice  of, 

1283 
Stomach.  Hie  gynaecological.  293 
Stomach,  review  of  books  on,  627. 1651 
Stomach  surgery,  results  of  (leading  article), 

1842 
Stomach,  treatment  of  excessive  rumbling  of, 

1859 
Stomatological  Association.    .Sec  Association 
"  Stomatologistes  des  hopitaux,"  1769 
Stonham,    Charles:     Birds   0)    the   British 

Islands,  rev.,  149 
Stone  coffin  and  chalice  found  at  St.  Nicholas, 

Carlisle  (Henry  Barnes).  32 
Stools,  examination  of.    .Sec  Faeces 
Stools,  mucus  in  (James  Cautlie),  1340 
Stovain  as  a  spinal    analgesic    (J.    Hogarth 

Pringle),  12 
Strain,    prolonged,  physiological   effects    of 

(Edge's  record  motor  drive),  100 
Strangulation  of  small  intestine  through  rent 

in  mesentery  (Charles  E.  Belli,  1710 
Strassmann,     Paul  :    The    indications    for 

operations  on   uterine    fibroids    and    the 

methods  of  performing  them.  446 
Straton,  Charles  R.  :  The  referendum.  939 
Streptococcal  septicaemia.    See  Septicaemia 
Streptococcic  conjunctivitis.     .See  Conjunc- 
tivitis 
stretcher-bearer,  volunteer.    .See  Volunteer 
BTEITCH,  Seymour:    Vibrating  sensation  in 

diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  238 
Struthers.  J.  W. :  Use  of  uovacain,  1712 
Stuart-Low,  W.  :    Nasal    obstruction,    sub- 
mucous turbinectoiny,  962 
Students,  teaching  of  midwifery  to.    .See  Mid- 
wifery 
Study  of  special  diseases.    .Sec  Special 
STTJBGE,  Henry:  Alcohol  and  insanity.  1021 
STUBGE,  Mary  D. :    Alcohol  and  the  Human 

Bodi/,  rev.,  21 
Subst'tute,  obligations  of,  1752 
Substitute  service,  705 
Sudanese  fowls.    See  Fowls 
Sugar     testing,     ambiguous     reactions     in 

(Stephen  G.  Longworth),  19 
Sulphanilic  acid,  zinc  salt  of,  21 
Summer  diarrhoea.    .See  Diarrhoea 
Summons,     Walter  :     Report    on    miners' 

phthisis  in  Bendigo,  839 
Supersession,  705,  942,  1378,  14E8,  1750 ;  by  a 

former  consultant,  705 
Suppuration,  aural   (see    Aural):  of    middle- 
ear  (sec   Middle) ;  of   labyrinth  (see    Laby- 
rinthine) 
Suppurative  otitis.    See  Otitis 
Suprapubic  litholapaxy.    See  Litholapaxy 
Surgery,  abdominal.    .See  Abdominal 
Surgery,  moral,  1093 
Surgery   of     stomach,    results     of     (leading 

article),  1842 
Surgery,  review  of  books  ou,  go,  265,  528,  909 
Surgery    of    the    vascular   system    (leading 

article).  1264 
Surgical  dressings  iu  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 

681 
Surgical  practice,  scientific  use  of  e\  idence 

in  (Howard  Marsh),  1633 
Sctcliite,  Staff   Surgeon  P.  T. :  Treatment 

of  burns  and  scalds  afloat,  525 
Sutherland,  G.  A. :  Aeetouaciuic  conditions 

in  children,  1380 
Sutherland,  Major  W.  D.  :  Bloodstains     their 

Oeteetioii  a/i'/  the  Determination  <», t  their  Source, 

rov.,  1719 
Swab,  a  forgotten:  another  warning  (G.  T. 

Olffora).  1042 
Swan,  R  H.  Jocelyn:  Movable  kidney  from 

a  surgical  standpoint.  1855 
Swansea,  draining  of,  170;  health  of.  171 
Swan/.v,   II.  R.  :  Honour  of  knighthood  cm 

icric.l  upon,  41 
Swan/1,  sir  Henry  R.    ovidcuce  of   before 

the    Royal     Commission     on      \  u  isoetion, 

1721 
Swayne,  Walter  c. :  Chorion-epithelioma, 

440 
"  Sweating  lever  "    Bit  Fever 
Sweating  of  medical  profession,     see  Medical 
Sweden,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 
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Swedish  Royal  Committee  on  Tuberculosis, 
1835 

Swinton  and  the  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
1549 

Switzerland,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 

Sydney,  water  supply  of,  49 

STOLE,  W.  S. :  Case  of  acute  suppuration  of 
middle  ear  complicated  by  septic  mening- 
itis and  brain  abscess.  981 

Symes,  J.  Odery:  Arthritis  and  ervthema 
nodosum,  202 

SIMMERS,  Wm.  St.  Clair  :  Epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningttis  with  typhoid  agglutinins 
in  the  blood,  713  ;  public  lecture  by,  1012 

Simons,  W.  H  ;  Health  visitors  as  unqualified 
assistants,  365 

Syncope  or  fracture  of  skull  1284 

Synergic  movements  of  eyelids  and  mouth 
(W.  M.  Beaumont).  629 

Synthetic  suprarenin,  1528 

Synthetical  chemistry.    See  Chemistry 

Syphilis,  acquired,  in  an  infant,  witli  trans- 
mission to  the  mother  (J.  A   Nixou).  389 

Syphilis,  acquired,  interstitial  keratitis  and 
(.1 .  Herbert  Fisher),  1519 

Syphilis  afloat,  treatment  of  (Surgeon  C.  K. 
Bushe).  511 ;  discussion,  512 

Syphilis,  early  local  treatment  of,  244,  415 

Syphilis  of  larynx.    See  Larynx 

Syphilis,  place  of  Spirochaeta  pallida  in  the 
diagnosis  of  (Alex.  MacLenuan).  1510 

Svphilis,  Metchuikoff  on  the  prevention  of, 
1846 

Syphilis,  review  of  books  on,  23,  392 

Syphilis,  secondary  and  appendicitis,  1683 

Syphilis,  sloughing  of  vagina  in.  361 

Syphilis,  spirochaete  of,  attempt  to  cultivate, 
173S 

Syphilis,  value  of  atoxvl  in,  293 

Syphilis  and  yaws,  1363 

Syphilitic  obstruction  of  common  bile  duct, 
congenital  (H.  D.  Rolleston).947 

Syphilis,  primary,  diagnosis  of,  1195 

Syringe  for  local  auasthesia  or  paraffin  injec- 
tion, 91 

Syringe  for  local  anaesthesia  in  tooth  extrac- 
tion, 91 


Tachycardia,    epileptoid    attacks    in    (Fred. 

Hugh  Clarke).  308  ;  correspondence  on,  852, 

938 
Tachycardia,  what  do  we  mean  by?  352,  938 
Talma-Morison  operation,  ascites  and  (W.  I. 

de  C.  Wheeler),  1713 
Tananarivo,  chemical  laboratory  established 

at.  1603 
Tariffs  iu  Canada,  767 

Tarrant,  Surgeou-General  Thomas,  C.B.  con- 
ferred upon,  41 
Tasmania,  conditions  of  practice  in,  615 
Tate,    Dr.  :    Oedematous   fibroma  of   pelvis, 

1149 
Taxation  of  motor  ears.    See  Motor 
Tayler,   Herbert  P.:  Improvement  in  the 

conditions  of  contract  practice.  851 
Tayleb,  J.  Lionel  :  Diseases  of  twins,  1559 
Taylor,  Dr.  :  Colour  photographs    of    skin 

diseases.  1588 
Taylob,   E.  Claude:    Teaching  of   hygiene 

and    temperance    in    public    elementary 

schools,  50 
Taylob,  Edwabd  R.,  elected  Mayor  of  San 

Francisco,  319 
Taylor.   F.   E.  :  Suppuration  in  an  ovarian 

cyst  caused  by  the    Bacillus    typhosus,  88; 

physiological  action  of  the  placenta,  1150 
Taylor,  Frederick  :  Progress  of  the  medical 

man,  305  ;  Harveian  oration,  1167 
Taylor,  James,  presentation  to,  101 
Taylor,    Jambs  :     Case   of    Paget'*    disease 

treated  by  x  rays,  643 
Taylor,  Seymour:  On  Acute  Pneumonia:  IU 

sinus.  Symptoms,  and  Treatment,  rev  ,  754 
Taylor,    William:    Intestiual    obstruction, 

893 
Tav-Sach-'s  infantile  retinitis  (Mr.  Nettlcship\ 

1830 
Teaching  and  learning  medicine.  1094 
Technical    progress     and    mental    integrity 

.lea. ling  article),  1842 
Tcetli    of    animals,    irregularities    of   (J.    F. 

Colyer),  1603 
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courses,  604,  619  ;  tropical  medicine,  604  ; 
preventive  medicine,  608;  opening  of  the 
medical  schools,  1096  ;  General  Council,  1282 

University  oi  Glasgow,  239,  556.  574,661.  Ml, 
1026;  pass  lists  ami  degrees.  239,  1026; 
examination  for  M.D.  degree,  556;  regale 
tions  and  information  concerning  the 
study  of  medicine.  574,  591;  postgraduate 
study,  604  ;  preventive  medicine,  60j 
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University  of  Ireland,  the  Royal.  182.  296.  488, 
577,  593,  608,  842,  1108,  1189.  1615.  1742,  1803  ; 
pass  lists  and  degrees.  182,  488,  942,  1108, 
1188:  unversity  education  in  Ireland, 
296,  1615,  1803  ;  regulations  concerning  the 
study  of  medicine,  577,  693:  preventive 
medicine,  608  ;  annnal  dinner  of  the  Dublin 
University  Association,  1742 

University  of  Leeds,  182.  570,  587,  608.  617,  936, 
1614, 1740 ;  pass  lists  and  degrees.  182 ;  regu- 
lations concerning  the  study  of  medicine, 
570,587;  preventive  medicine,  60S:  degrees 
iu  dentistry,  617:  opening  of  the  winter 
session  of  the  medical  school,  936  :  appoint- 
ments, 1614  ;  classes  at  the  medical  school, 
1740;  dinner  of  past  and  present  students 
of  the  school  of  medicine.  1740 

University  of  Liverpool,  571.  618;  informa- 
tion concerning  the  study  of  medicine,  571, 
586  ;  dental  degrees,  618 

University  of  London.  60. 119.  182,  239.  302.  416, 
567.  600.  604.  607,  855,  931.  942.  998,  1626,  1083, 
1242,  1282,  1357,  1371,  1467, 1556,  1629,  1625, 1749, 
1752,  1809  ;  pass  lists  and  degrees,  239,  302, 
417,  1625  :  proposed  institute  of  medical 
sciences  at  South  Kensington,  60 :  election  of 
vice-chancellor,  119 :  academic  council,  119  : 
appointments,  119,  417  ;  Brown  Animal 
Sanatory  Institution,  119;  award  of  Uni- 
versity medal.  119 :  Rogers  Prize,  119 ; 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  pass 
list.  302  ;  meeting  of  Senate,  416,  1467,  17t2  ; 
recognition  of  teachers,  416  :  advanced  lec- 
tures in  physiology,  416  ;  report  of  Physio- 
logical Laboratory  Committee,  416:  bust  of 
Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes,  417  :  regulations  concern- 
ing the  study  of  medicine,  567  :  degrees  of 
practitioners,  600 :  study  of  tropical  medi- 
cine. 604  ;  preventive  medicine.  607  :  open- 
ing of  the  winter  session  oi  the  medical 
schools,  931,  998  :  scholarships,  1083  ;  Con- 
vocation, 1026,  1357  ;  Guide  to.  rev.,  1242  ; 
representation  of  Medical  Faculty  on  the 
Senate  of,  1371,  1462,  1620,  1625,  1749;  St. 
George's  Hospital  and  the  Unix  ersity,  1372, 
1464,  1556,  1620  :  forthcoming  resignation  of 
Principal,  1467  ;  resignation  from  Senate. 
1467 ;  reappointment,  1467 :  Graduates' 
Union,  1467  ;  proposed  institute  of  medical 
sciences.  1625  ;  recognition  of  teacher,  1752  ; 
reportrfrom  the  Professor  of  Protozoology, 
1762  ;  addition  to  the  University  Extension 
Board,  1752  ;  University  of  London  Lodge 
of  Freemasons,  1752  ;  University  library,  17c2 
Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School,  distribution 
of  prizes,  119 ;  opening  of  the  winter 
session,  998 ;  scholarships,  1083.  London 
Hospital,  prize  distribution,  182  ;  opening  of 
winter  session,  933 :  scholarships.  1083. 
King's  College,  lectures  to  teachers,  120 ; 
opening  of  winter  session,  933  ;  scholar- 
ships, 1083;  special  lectures  in  physiology. 
1467.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical 
School,  personnel,  955 ;  opening  of  winter 
session,  932;  scholarships,  1083:  appoint- 
ments—a  correction,  1468.  St.  George's  Hos- 
pita!  and  the  University,  1372  ;  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  60 ;  distribution  of  prizes,  60 ; 
opening  of  winter  session.  934.  University 
College,  appointments,  120;  information 
concerning  medical  study,  583  ;  post- 
graduate courses,  603  ;  lectures  on  school 
hygiene,  619;  opening  of  winter  session  of 
the  medical  school,  931:  the  Calendar,  942, 
1809  ;  lectures,  1026  :  seholarships'1083;  Old 
Students'  Association,  1282.  Westminster 
Hospital  Medical  School.  60;  distribution  of 
prizes.  60;  opening  of  winter  session,  999. 
See  also  Hospital 

University  of  Manchester,  Victoria,  61,  110, 
2)0,  367,  411,  569,  584.  607,  618.  768.  1181.  1613 ; 
pass  lists  and  degrees,  61,  367  :  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's annual  statement,  61  ;  new  Hulme 
hall  of  residence  for  students,  110  :  chair  of 
medicine,  240  :  appointments,  240  ;  grants  in 
aid,  and,  411,  768, 1613  :  information  concern- 
ing the  study  of  medicine,  569,  584  ;  preven- 
tive medicine,  607:  dental  degrees,  618; 
University  Union,  1181  ;  university  grant, 
1613 

University  of  Manila,  1014;  new  medical 
department,  1014 

University  of  Minnesota,  Pasteur  institute 
opened  in  connexion  with,  1101 

University  of  Oxford.  107.  566,  584,  607,855,  941, 
1025,  1108,  1187,  1281.  1377.  1467,  1625  ;  pass 
lists  and  degrees,  855,  1108,  1625:  chair  of 
pathology,  107;  regulations  concerning  the 
study  of  medicine.  566,  584 ;  preventive 
medicino,  607;  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow- 
ship,^; Philip  Walker  Studentship,  941, 
1187 ;  entrance  scholarships  at  London 
hospitals,  1025:  scholarships  in  natural 
soience,  1025 ;  examination  iu  preventive 
medicine,  1108;  Rolleston  Memorial  Prize, 
1108;  Romanes  lecture.  1187;  hospital  aud 
other  scholarships,  1187;  Woldon  Memorial 
Prize,  1281;  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, 1377:  professorship  of  engineering 
science,  1376:  Kadclifl'e  Prize  1907,  1467; 
second  examination  for  degree  of  B.  M. 
certificates,  1467;  examiners  in  medicine. 
1467  ;  degree  days,  1467  ;  umvorsity  lecturer 
in  pathology,  1625 

University  of  Rome,  711;  [Inadequacy  of 
salaries  oi  professors.  711 

University    of    St.    Andrews,    675,   608,    1282; 
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regulations  concerning  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, 575  ;  preventive  medicine,  608  ;  pro- 
mised donation  from  Mr.  Carnegie. 
1282 

University  0*  Sheffield,  120,  367,  571,  1752 :  ap- 
pointments. 120  ;  pass  lists  and  degrees,  367  :. 
information  concerning  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, 571,  588  :  election  of  lecturer.  1752 

1'nversity  of  Vienna,  855 ;  teaching  staff,  855 

University  of  Wales,  61,  120 

University  College,  Cardiff,  61,  120;  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiiy,  120 

University,  the  Welsh.  1617 

Unknown  quantity,  869 

"  Unqualified  "  beggars,  765 

Unregistered  dentists.    Sec  Dentists 

Unsolicited  testimonials,  756 

Upton,  J.  Mowbray  :  Apothecaries'  Act,  1907.. 
118 

Ureteric  surgery,  shadowgraph  bougie  in. 
784 

Ureters,  transplantation  of  (T.  V.  Armugami. 
388 

Urinary  system,  influence  of  high-frequency 
currents  on  (W.  F  Somerville),  647 

Urinary  tract,  invasion  by  organisms  through 
(C.  J.  Bond),  1639 

Urine,  cryoscopy  of  (W.  R.  Gelston  Atkins). 
1578 

Urine,  "  pancreatic  "  reaction  in,  116 

Urine,  quantitative  analysis  of,  124 

Urological  Association.    See  Association 

Uterine  appendages,  conception  after  sup- 
puration of.  1844 

Uterine  cancer.    .See  Cancer  of  uterus 

Uterine  fibroids.    See  Fibroids 

Uterine  aud  ovarian  functions,  correlation  oi 
(E.  S.  Carmichael  aud  F.  H.  A.  Marshall). 
1572 

Uterine,  sound,  dangers  of,  1270 

Uterus,  prolapsed,  fatal  injury  to,  294 

Uterus,  case  of  complete  rupture  of,  with 
escape  of  the  fetus  into  the  peritonea] 
cavity  :  panhysterectomy  :  recovery,  445 

Uterus  bicornis,  complicated  case  of  ire- 
ported  by  G.  P.  Mills),  1582 
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Vaccination  Act  and  its  administration  ir> 
Natal,  767 ;  amendment  of  tn  Australia, 
1853 

Vaccination  Bill.    See  Bill 

Vaccination  (Scotland)  BUI.    See  Bill 

Vaccination  oi  children  in  Poor-law  schools, 
"7 
cination,  conscientious  objectors  in  1906, 
4 

Vaccination,  death  after,  295 

Vaccination,  latest  "death-blow" to,  1544 

Vaccination  fees.    See  Fees 

Vaccination,  guardians  and,  1459 

Vaccination  order,  the  new,  176.  663.  921.1810". 
correspoudenceon,  176  :  (I.  Garrett  HorderK 
663;  discussion  on,  664;  note  on,  921;  diffi- 
culties under,  1810 

Vaccination,  a  campaign  of  education,  1111. 
1195 

Vaccination,  two  debates  on.  1798 

Vaccination  institute  established  at  Seoul. 
1483 

Vaccination,  public.  1281.  1740,  1808  :  in  Old- 
ham, 1740,  1808:  suspension  of,  1810 

Vaccination,  questious  in  Parliament,  46,  229. 
295,  362,  479.  6)5.  5)6,  547 

Vaccination,  revised  notices  of  conscientious* 
objection  to.  479 

Vaccination  aud  smallpox  in  China,  118 

Vaccination  against  hydrophobia  in  Paris. 
526 

Vaccinators,  Fublic,  Association.  See  Asso- 
ciation 

Vaccinators,  public,  remuneration  of,  122; 
fees  of,  848;  of  North  Bricrlcy.  1011,1099; 
and  guardians  (leading  article),  1450 

Vaccine,  cost  01  calves  lor,  46 

Vagina,  epithelioma  of,  showing  autoiuocu- 
lation  or  contact  Infection  (a.  j.  Wilson) 
794 

Vagina,  sloughing  of  in  syphilis,  361 

Vaginal  atresia  and  delivery  (Ainand  Routh). 
1149 

Vaginal  cysts.    See  Cysts 

Vaginal  I lacinorr hage      See  Haemorrhage 

Vagitus  uteriiius.  42, 184,303,  492, 17S6; (II.  E.  A 
Washbourn),  1776 

Valentine,  W.  A.:  Tuherclo  and  erysipelas. 
64 

Valtorta,  M.  :  l.o  Tubernlosi,  rev..  206 

Valuo  of  practice,  estimation  of,  1470 

Value  id'  partnership  dcl»ts.  1626 

Valvular  disease,  prevention  of  (Richard 
Caton).  315 

Van  I'baaoii,  William,  death  of,  44 

Varicella,  accidental  rashes  oi,  63 

Vascular  system,  surgery  of  (leading  article). 
1264 

V;is  deferens,  short  -circuit  nig  the.  783 

Veit,  J.  :  Handbucli  do-  Oi/nakologic,  rev.,  1525- 
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Vritch,  A   :  Malnutrition  in  an  infant  due  to 

canal  successfully  treated    oy  lactic  acid 
baciUi,  319 

Venereal  diseases,  suppression  ol  in  Au-tiia, 
484  ;  In  the  French  am 

Venomous  animals,  review  oi  books  on. 
15S0 

Verbal  arrangement,  1810 

Verges:    J\rcis  de  Pathulo*;  ■■    Ink 
829 

"  Verify  your  re'erences.    15  7. 1788 

Vermiform  appendix.    See  Appendix 

Vbbnox,  A.  he\g.ve  :  New  operation  for  the 
complete  removal  of  haemorrhoids,  903 

Verlueb,  Le.    See  1  e 

Ve«ieal  calculi     See  Calculi 

Vesicular  affections  of  cornea.    See  Cornea 

Vetteb.  vox  de«  Iillf.  Count,  takes  his 
doctor's  degree  at  University  of  Vienna, 
13S8 

Vibrating  sensation  in  nervous  disease.  See 
Nervous 

Vickerv,  \V.  H. :  Retropharyngeal  abscess, 
1237 

Victoria,  notes  from,  172.  930  ;  importation  ef 
medicines,  172 :  Melbourne  hospital  staff 
election.  950 

Vibllard,  Cajmiile:  Operation  for  cataract 
in  1351,  94 

Vienna,  special  correspondence  from,  173.  484, 
698,  1014,  1370. 1715  ;  lectures  during  holiday 
months,  173 :  culices  in  Vienna,  173  ;  resig- 
nation of  Professor  Chrobak  on  account 
of  illnes".  173:  suppression  of  venereal 
diseases,  484  :  mountaineering  and  alcohol, 
485:  new  university  institutes,  485:  out- 
break of  fmall  pox,  698.  1014 ;  health  of 
labourers.  698  ;  union  of  medical  studei  ts, 
699;  new  lunatic  asylum.  1014;  retirement 
of  Professor  Politzer.  1378:  inebriety  sta- 
tistics. 1371  :  old-age  pensions  for  country 
doctors.  1371:  Government  grants  to  hos- 
pitals, 1745 ;  New  Societv  for  Physical 
Therapeutics,  17<5  :  results  of  a  stab  in  the 
Deck,  1745 :  Parliamentary  Medical  Club. 
1745 

Vienna,  foundation  of  medical  automobile 
club  in,  1429  ;  new  street  to  be  named  after 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus  in.  1602 

Viebordt,  Hermans:  Anatomischc,  ohysio- 
togische,  und  physikalische  Dalem  und  Tc.bellen, 
re'v  ,  391 

Vibcabd,  P. :  Ln  Phurt'.ne  rwu'.ente  Aigne  de 
VEnJant,  rev.,  1152 

Vinopyrin,  composition  of,  677 

Vital  statistics  and  lunacy,  229 

Vital  statistics  of  ten  years.  35.  98.  158 

Vivisection.  Royal  Commission  on.  210.  294, 
995.  1078,  1163.  "1257.  1350.  U41. 1529.  1E97.  16*5. 
1>21.  1785.  1834.  1833  1S30 :  tl.ird  report: 
pathogenic  effects  of  bovine  viruses  210  : 
Evidence  of :  Sir  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  996 ; 
Miss  L.  LinT-af-Hageby.  1078,  1163:  Mr. 
Henrv Mori  is.  1257;  Maior  Leonard  Rogers, 
I. M.S..  1350;  Rev.  John  Fage  Hopp=,  1441; 
Rev.  Lionel  Smithett  r,Ewis,  1529.1838  ;  Miss 
A.  L.  Woodward.  1SS7  :  G.  A.  Burford.  1665  : 
Sir  Henrv  R.  Swanzv.  1721 ;  Professor 
Scbafer.  1785. 1834 

Vivisection,  questions  in  Parliament,  228: 
Thomas  Carlyle  and.  1537  :  author  of  "  Rib  " 
od.  1736 

Vivisection.  Mr  Lecky  and.  1620,  1838 

Vivisection.  Royal  Society  and  Reading 
article),  1673 

Voelcker.  A.  F. :  Acute  nephritis  and  its 
results,  730 

Volunteer  Amhulance  School  of  Insti notion, 
1752.    See  also  Armv.  British 

Volunteer  Medical  Association,  59 :  annual 
competition.  £9 

Volunteer  stretcher  bearer,  position  of  (Sur- 
geon-Colonel P  Broome  'riles).  516 

Volunteers.  R.A .M.C.,  Aberdeen  Companies, 
annual  inspection.  48  :  Worcester  an.i  War- 
wick Infantry  Brigade  Bearer  Company. 
412  ;  inspection  of  the  Maidstone  companies. 
419 

Volvulus  of  intes  tine.    See  Intestine 

Vomitine.  cyclical,  causation  of.  944 

Von  Letdex.  Professor,  re-isnation  of,  £0 : 
pathogenesis  of  maligna'  t  tumours,  161 

Vox  Noordex.    £ef  Noorden 


W. 

Wahltuch,  Adolphb,    obituary   notice    of. 

1753 
Wait,  Charles  E. :  Studies  on  the  DigettibMty 

and  Xutritive  Value  oj  Ltqumes.  rev.,  527 
Wales,  notes  from.  111.  170.  297.  335.412  481.  695, 
770,  846.  928,  1012.  1100,  1182,  1617. 1742  :  infant 
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mortality  in  Aherdare.  Ill  .  feeding  of 
school  children.  112:  Merthvr  Borough 
Council,   112.  92S:  V\ .  protest, 

112.695:  aml.ul.iLce  work.  112;  Ebbw  Vale 
dispute,  170,  335:  draining  of  Swansea,  170: 
Mo  monthsblre  water.  170.  1101:  Cardiff 
Infirmary,  171.  770,  1100:  Haverfordwest 
and  Local  Government  Board,  171 ;  health 
of  Swansea,  171:  difficulties  ol  medical 
officers  of  health.  297  ;  West  Wale 
torium.  297  :  Ebbw  Vale  Doctors  Fund,  335  ; 
Sanitary  Inspectors  As-oc  atn.11.  336;  vac- 
cination fees.  4]2  ;  dairy  farms  and  the  milk 
standard.  481:  a  satisfactory  ending,  696; 
proposed  combination  ol  sanitary  dis- 
tricts. 695;  miners  and  hospitals,  695; 
amhulance  teams.  770  :  Barry  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation. 770  ;  slum  speculation,  770:  Dr. 
Peter  Frazer.  Carnarvon,  770:  Cardiff  Work- 
house and  the  isolation  of  consumptives, 
846  :  mortuary  for  Pontypridd,  846  :  Ponty- 
pool  epidemic  of  typhoid,  846:  Cardiff  and 
county  health  laboratory,  £46 ;  isolation 
hospitals,  928;  health  of  Glamorgan,  1012; 
Cray  Waterworks,  1013 :  Newport  infant 
mortality.  1100,  1182  :  thirty  years  medical 
officer.  li00:Monmout  lis  hue  mf.lical  super- 
vision. 1100:  housing  reform  at  Merthyr. 
1101;  infant  mortality  rate  and  the  teach- 
ing of  hvgiene,  1182;  the  Welsh  University, 
1617;  territorial  army  aDd  the  R.A.M.C  . 
1617:  daily  disinfection  of  schools,  1617; 
Newport  and  the  Provision  of  Meals  Ac\, 
1742 

Wales,  University  of.    See  Uuiversitv 

Wai  ker.  A.  :  The  Referendum.  1185,  1373.  1556; 
procedure  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
1747 

Wai  ker.  C.  E  :  Granules  in  leucocytes,  681  ; 
fertilization  in  leucocytes,  758 

Walker,  E.  G.  A  :  Motors  for  medical 
men.  64 

Walker.  Normax  :  The  Association  and  the 
General  Medical  Council.  235  :  Is  a  round- 
table  conference  possible  '-  1461 

Wallace.  Ccibhert*.  :  Acute  generalizirg 
peritonitis  and  its  trea'ment.  1748 

Waller,  a.  D.  :  Representation  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Lo"ndon,  1371,  1465 

Waller.  Dr.  :  His  address  on  the  action  of 
anaesthetics,  487,  £55 

Wallich.  V  :  BUn  ents  eVObsltlritme,  rev.,  458  ; 
Grippe  et  suite  des  couches,  1365 

Walsh.  David:  Iodine  and  typhoid  fever, 
262 ;  Roen'qen  Rays  in  Ucdicul  Work,  rev., 
676 

Walsham,  Hugh  :  The  orthodiagraph,  651 

Wanted,  a  scale  of  fees,  184 

War  against  quackery.    See  Quackery 

Ward,  a  Ogieb  :  Mec  ical  m«u  and  Insurance 
agents.  1195 

Wapd.  Elizabeth  Philiiis     Tr,xy,  rev  .  1432 

Wards  for  consumptives  in  wo>  khouses.  1812 

Wabxock.  H.  T.  A  :  Address  as  President  of 
Ulster  Branch  1583 

Warning.  944.  1812 

••  Was  a  doctor  requir  ed  ?"  1544 

Washboubn,  h.  E  A  :  Vagitus  uterinus.  1776 

Wasp  -ting-,  1112,  1148;  (T.  Kcdell  Atkinson), 
1148 

Water  charges  at.  Halifax,  169,  231 

Water  rate,  a  doctor's.     See  Doctor 

Water  surp'v  of  Svdrey.  49:  of  Monmouth- 
shire. 170. '1101;  oi  cohvyn  Bay.  229;  of 
Swansea  1013 

Water  supply  in  camps,  on  the  line  of  march, 
and  in  battle  (Major  N.  Faiclmie).  517  ;  dis- 
cussion on,  519 

Watsox.  Chai  meps  :  Has  a  punn-free  diet- 
ary anv  special  therapeutic  value  >  1759 

Watsox.'  Sir  Patrick  Hi  box,  death  of,  1850 

Waves  of  disease.  1614 

Weaver.  A  E  Rfmmett  :  Case  of  bradycardia 
with  epileptoid  attacks,  711 

Weaver.  William  George,  obituary  notice 
of.  1379 

Webf.  G  L. :  Sarcoma  of  femur  with  large 
haemorrhage  effusion,  262 

Wepstfr.  I.  Clarexce:  Textbook  of  Diseases 
of  Women,  r;v..  1526 

Websteb,  J.  S  :  Notes  on  121  cases  tested 
witli  Calmette  s  tuberculin.  1644 

Weed-killer,  poisoning  by  ( iVilfrid  A.  Aldredl, 
626 

Week.  40.  '.04.  162.  224,  291.  359.  405.  475.  541. 
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Gentlemen, — Sudden  cerebral  lesions  are  among  the 
nncommonplaces  of  medical  practice.  They  are  sure  to 
be  met  with,  and  yet  not  frequently  enough  to  furnish 
practical  experience  adequate  to  deal  with  them,  at  any 
rate  with  the  promptness  and  confidence  that  their 
urgency  requires.  They  are  among  the  most  perplexing 
problems  the  practitioner  encounters,  more  so  indeed 
than  he  always  recognizes.  The  nature  of  the  lesion 
must  be  discerned  at  once,  as  clearly  as  the  symptoms 
permit,  in  order  that  treatment  may  be  wise  and  prompt. 
Yet  the  measures  needed  may  be  diametrically  opposite 
in  cases  which  present  almost  the  same  symptoms.  Con- 
fidence in  diagnosis  is  essential  for  decision  in  treatment. 
The  urgency  arises  from  the  fact  that  with  the  practitioner 
who  first  sees  the  ewe  rests  most  of  the  opportunity  for 
treatment.  After  the  first  few  hours  the  chief  part  of  the 
opportunity  is  over.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  sure  grasp 
of  the  elements  of  the  diagnosis  on  the  part  of  those  who 
first  Bee  the  patient.  These  elements  are  not  so  extensive 
as  to  preclude  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  an 
outline  of  them  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  but  no 
account,  however  exhaustive,  no  knowledge,  however  full, 
will  prevent  occasional  perplexity.  Then  you  must  be 
clear  in  your  uncertainty,  and  adopt  measures  which, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  do  no  harm  and  may 
do  some  good.  Experience  shows  that,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the 
diagnosis  is  really  needed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you  that  the  most  common 
evidence  of  a  sudden  lesion  of  the  brain  is  hemiplegia, 
very  rarely  diplegia,  affecting  both  sides.  Sometimes 
there  Is  only  loss  of  speech  or  impairment  of  articulation. 
Rarely  there  is  loss  of  sensation  without  affection  of 
motor  power,  and  not  uncommonly  there  is  loss  of  sight 
to  one  side — lateral  hemianopia.  This  is  a  symptom 
always  to  be  looked  for,  if  there  is  reason  to  think  an 
organic  lesion  is  possible ;  it  is  quite  as  significant  as 
hemiplegia,  and  generally  overlooked.  Often  there  are 
convulsions. 

An  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  of  sudden  onset,  coming 
on  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  is  a  vascular  lesion. 
Rarely  the  onset  occupies  one  or  two  days.  Moreover,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  case3  it  is  an  arterial  lesion;  it  is 
due  to  the  rupture  of  an  artery  causing  haemorrhage,  or  the 
closure  of  an  artery  causing  necrotic  softening.  This  also 
you  know.  But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
primary  morbid  state,  although  in  the  brain,  is  not  of  the 
brain  itself.  Its  effects  are  manifested  by  distuibance  of 
cerebral  function,  but  the  disease  itself  is  of  the  vascular 


system  and  circulation.  The  fact  is  of  extreme  importance, 
as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  several  arterial  states  which  cause  these  lesions 
differ  in  their  frequency  in  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  life.  In  later  life  tbey  are  commonly  due  to  degenera- 
tive chacges  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  ;  in  the  former,  to 
other  disease.  The  causes  that  are  active  in  the  first  half 
may,  however,  extend  on  into  the  second,  but  it  is  con- 
venient to  begin  with  the  later  forms.  Most  sudden 
lesions — most  cases  of  hemiplegia,  for  instance — occur 
in  later  life,  and  therefore  the  problem  they  present  is  the 
most  important  because  the  most  common. 

Degenerative  Lesions. 

Hence  the  first  question  in  a  case  of  sudden  hemiplegia 
is  the  age  of  the  patient.  Has  he  reached  the  degenerative 
period  of  life  ?  This  may  be  said  to  begin  at  50  in  fairly 
normal  individuals  but  earlier  under  two  conditions. 
First,  there  is  occasionally  an  inherited  tendency  to  early 
arterial  degeneration.  We  meet  with  families  in  which 
many  members  have  suffered  from  hemiplegia  during  the 
later  forties,  and,  in  such  cases,  the  probability  of  pre- 
mature arterial  degeneration  must  be  recognized. 
Secondly,  Bright's  disease  may  induce  arterial  degenera- 
tion at  a  still  earlier  age.  Bright's  disease  may  lead  to 
cerebral  haemorrhage  even  in  the  early  thirties.  Certain 
constitutional  maladies,  such  as  leucocythaemia  and  per- 
nicious anaemia,  may  have  the  same  effect  at  any  age. 
In  the  absence  of  these  or  other  obtrusive  influences,  one 
of  two  lesions  is  probable,  as  you  know— haemorrhage 
from  the  rupture  of  a  minute  artery  which  has  dilated  to 
a  "  miliary  aneurysm,"  or  necrotic  softening  from  throm- 
bosis in  a  larger  artery  the  seat  of  atheroma,  or  in  one  or 
more  branches  arising  at  the  atheromatous  part.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  is  of  immediate  importance 
because  the  immediate  treatment  is  opposite  in  some  of  its 
features. 

The  diagnosis  rests  on  several  indications.  If  all  point 
in  tbe  same  direction,  a  conclusion  can  be  drawa  with 
confidence.  If  they  differ,  the  balance  must  be  ascertained. 
For  this  it  is  not  enough  to  count  the  points,  the  relative 
weight  of  each  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
first  point  to  be  noted  is  not  within  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  condition  of  the  pulse  and  heart,  the  state  of  the 
circulation.  The  importance  of  this  arises  from  the  fact 
I  just  mentioned  :  these  diseases  are  in  the  brain,  but  not 
of  it ;  they  are  primarily  vascular. 

The  first  point,  therefore,  to  consider  is  whether  the 
state  of  the  pulse  and  heart  are  such  as  to  show  a 
condition  of  the  circulation  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
dilate  and  burst  an  artery,  or,  on  the  other,  to  permit  a 
clot  to  form  within  it.  The  two  are  opposite  in  nature, 
and  so  are  their  indications.  High  tension  of  the  pulse 
and  a  strongly  acting  hypertrophied  heart  are  the  condi- 
tions thit  point  to  haemorrhage,  and  a  soft  feeble  pulse 
with  a  weak  dilated  heart  are  the  indications  of  throm- 
bosis. If  this  element  is  decided  in  its  character,  it  has 
great  weight.  A  man  was  admitted  to  hospital  with 
severe  hemiplegia,  which  I  think  had  come  on  with  loss 
of  consciousness.  But  from  the  state  of  his  heart  and 
circulation  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  thrombosis 
from  atheroma  of  the  middle  cerebral.  A  lew  days  later 
he  suddenly  became  comatose,  with  hemiplegia  on  the 
second  side.  His  condition  so  closely  resembled  that  pro- 
duced  by   ventricular  haemorrhage  that   Igchanged   my 
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opinion  ;  I  thought  I  had  been  wrong,  and  that  it  must  be 
haemorrhage  which  had  burst  into  the  ventricles.  He 
never  recovered  consciousness,  and  we  found  the  first 
diagnosis  was  right;  each  middle  cerebral  was  athero- 
matous and  closed  by  clot.  The  fact  illustrates  the  weight 
that  may  be  placed  on  the  state  of  the  circulation, 
if  its  indication  is  clear.  Distinct  degeneration  of  the 
arteries  of  the  arm  is  perhaps  a  little  in  favour  of 
atheroma,  but  they  may  be  soft  when  the  cerebral 
vessels  are  affected.  Tortuosity  of  the  temporal  arteries 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  significant,  but  it  only  means 
the  mechanical  influence  of  hard  hats,  and  is  no  index  to 
the  state  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  atheroma  is  present  in  most 
cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  softening  may  have 
resulted,  so  that  the  slate  of  the  heart  and  circulation  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  indications  of  degeneration 
of  the  arteries  elsewhere. 

If  a  heart,  whether  weak  or  strong,  presents  also  a 
valvular  murmur,  the  diagnosis  from  embolism  arises,  but 
the  question  can  be  better  considered  in  connexion  with 
this  lesion.  The  presence  of  albuminuria,  such  as  indicates 
organic  renal  disease,  is  in  favour  of  haemorrhage  before 
the  degenerative  period,  but  subsequently  has  little 
influence  on  the  diagnosis.  It  conduces  to  atheroma  as 
well  as  miliary  dilatation.  Even  a  few  haemorrhages  on 
the  retina  leave  the  problem  unchanged,  but  a  high 
degree  of  albuminuric  retinitis,  especially  if  acute  in 
course  and  haemorrhagic,  is  in  favour  of  haemorrhage. 
The  condition  of  the  retinal  arteries  is  of  little  differential 
significance. 

Preceding  cerebral  attacks,  if  slight,  and  especially  if 
repeated,  are  strongly  in  favour  of  thrombosis  and  soften- 
ing. But  a  single  attack  of  definite  severity  has  much 
less  significance.  It  may  occur  in  haemorrhage  as  well  as 
in  softening.  Moreover,  this  indication  is  always  sub- 
ordinate to  any  other  strong  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  seizure.  An  attack  of  haemorrhage  may  have 
been  preceded  by  others  clearly  thrombotic.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  atheroma  is  often  found  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage  due  to  miliary  aneurysms.  In  a  recently 
published  case,  fatal  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  attack  having  the  features  of  thrombotic 
softening  in  the  region  of  the  middle  cerebral,  and  found 
to  be  such  and  due  to  atheroma  of  that  artery. 

Other  important  indications  are  furnished  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  attack  comes  on  and  by  its 
features.  A  valuable  series  of  facts,  from  fatal  cases, 
has  lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Ernest  Jones.*  Im- 
portant and  instructive  as  they  are,  the  limitation  to 
fatal  cases,  essential  for  certainty,  narrows  much  the 
application  of  the  inferences  to  the  needs  of  practical 
diagnosis. 

Warning  symptoms  during  the  few  days  before  the 
attack  are  an  important  indication  of  thrombosis.  They 
consist  of  tingling  in  the  parts  afterwards  paralysed, 
transient  weakness,  brief  loss  or  impairment  of  speech, 
giddiness,  and  the  like.  They  are  probably  due  to  the 
impairment  of  the  circulation  in  the  narrowed  vessel.  In 
haemorrhage  they  are  absent,  although  slighter  symptoms 
may  immediately  precede  the  onset  in  which  they 
culminate.  Probably  this  is  because  the  sudden  onset 
of  the  definite  attack  often  does  not  correspond  to  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  escape  of  blood,  especially 
when  this  is  into  the  white  substance  and  attains  some 
size,  a  point  I  will  refer  to  presently. 

The  opposite  character  of  the  two  processes  naturally 
leads  us  to  expect  a  corresponding  contrast  between  the 
causal  conditions  that  precede  the  onset  or  in  which  it 
occurs — that  haemorrhage  would  occur  during  exertion  or 
mental  excitement,  thrombosis  during  exhaustion.  The 
former  is  seldom  to  be  traced — a  fact  made  very  clear  by 
E.  Jones.  It  may  be  that  the  small  size  of  the  arteries  on 
which  the  aneurysms  occur  makes  the  effect  of  exertion 
on  these  slight ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  onset  of  symptoms  often  succeeds,  at  an  interval, 
the  actual  rupture.  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
cases  often  met  with    in  which  the  onset  is  during  the 

•Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  Tlie  Onset  of  Hemiplegia  in  Vascular  Lesions. 
Brain,  1905.  He  lias  ascertained  the  facts,  as  lar  as  recorded.  In  all 
tin-  i.iial  cases  contained  In  the  old  ease-book*  of  University  College 
Hospital,  and,  in  publishing  the  results,  lie  has  compared  them  with 
the  facts  ascertained  by  others.  Only  verified  cases  can  he  sure 
evidence,  but  the  records  of  a  general  hospital  unfortunately  contain 
»  disproportionate  number  of  lesious  quickly  fatal. 


exertion  of  dressing,  which  may  cause  a  previous  slight 
extravasation  to  become  larger  and  produce  laceration. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  thrombosis,  a  condition  of  fatigue, 
exhaustion,  or  depression  is  often  to  be  traced  just  before 
the  attack.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  three  con- 
ditiots  on  which  this  lesion  depends:  (1)  There  is  the 
chronic  dieease  of  the  artery ;  (2)  often  a  blood  state,  which 
promotes  coagulation,  as  in  the  gouty  condition ;  (3;  an 
e  nfeeblement  of  the  circulation,  which  lessens  the  blood- 
flow,  especially  just  above  the  narrowed  part.  At  the 
sides  of  a  branch,  the  orifice  of  which  is  almost  closed, 
and  where  the  inner  wall  is  changed,  a  clot  readily 
begins  if  the  circulation  is  enfeebled.  Physical  fatigue  is 
a  frequent  antecedent  of  thrombosis — a  tiring  journey,  a 
walk  unwisely  long,  a  day's  shopping,  influences  often: 
combined  with  insufficient  food.  Diarrhoea  may  be  the 
excitant,  a  potent  cause  of  faintness.  In  other  cases 
the  attack  follows  mental  distress,  a  sudden  shock,  or 
depressing  grief,  which  for  long  may  enfeeble  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Such  preceding  influences  are  of  definite 
significance  as  an  indication  that  the  lesion  is  thrombosis. 
In  passing  I  may  mention  that  if  there  have  been  no  pre- 
ceding slight  attacks,  such  an  excitant  distinctly  improves, 
the  prognosis,  as  regards  a  recurrence.  It  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  state  of  the  circulation  had  a  larger  share 
in  the  causation  than  the  degree  of  atheroma.  I  have 
met  with  many  illustrations  of  this. 

The  onset  of  the  symptoms  in  thrombosis  is  much 
more  frequently  during  sleep  than  in  the  case  of 
haemorrhage ;  more  than  twice  as  frequently  in  Jones's 
series,  in  which,  however,  the  cases  of  softening  were 
few.  When  the  attack  is  slow  in  course,  as  olten  in 
softening,  it  sometimes  begins,  in  slight  degree,  in  the 
evening,  and  becomes  severe  during  the  night. 

The  features  of  the  attack  vary  in  each  lesion  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  differ  in  the  two  lesions.  Its 
course  is  partly  determined  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  process  develops.  The  onset  of  symptoms  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage  is  usually  supposed  to  coincide  with  the 
commencement  of  the  haemorrhage.  It  is  doubtfnl 
whether  this  is  always  correct.  The  relation  between 
the  symptoms  and  lesion  probably  depends  on  the 
structure  into  which  the  blood  first  escapes.  If  this  is 
the  white  substance,  it  probably  first  merely  separates 
the  fibres  and  causes  few  or  no  symptoms  until  it 
begins  to  lacerate  them,  or  reaches  grey  substance  which 
is  readily  torn.  When  the  extravasation  is  first  into  the 
central  ganglia,  laceration  occurs  at  once  and  the  sym- 
ptoms occur  much  earlier.  The  early  8*  paration  of  the 
fibres  was  shown,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  by  a  girl  who, 
having  had  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  bone  some  time 
before,  had  slight  and  equivocal  symptoms  for  two  days, 
and  then  sudenly  became  unconscious,  with  bilateral 
palsy,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  Beneath  the  site  of  the 
blow  was  found  thickening  of  the  meninges,  which  had 
prevented  a  traumatic  aneurysm  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
middle  cerebral  bursting  externally.  The  blood  had 
escaped  Into  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  and  had 
extended  as  a  thin  sinuous  riband,  1  in.  wide,  from  the 
aneurysm  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  blood  had  suddenly 
poured  into  t lie  ventricles,  but  had  apparently  taken  two 
days  to  make  its  way  through  the  white  substance.  That 
which  happened  here  doubtless  sometimes  occurs  on  a 
smaller  scale  from  the  rupture  of  a  miliary  aneurysm. 
These  are  always  numerous  and  others  adjacent  may  give 
way  when  liquid  blood  replaces  external  support,  and 
they  rapidly  increase  the  extravasation  and  its  effects. 

Losb  of  consciousness  occurs  in  either  lesion,  but  in 
haemorrhage  more  readily  than  in  softening,  especially 
if  the  severity  of  the  paralysis  is  considered.  It  is  pro- 
bably first  due  to  irritative  inhibition  of  the  cortex,  which 
Is  maintained  by  increased  intracranial  pressure.  The 
laceration  causes  powerful  irritation,  and  when  the  hae- 
morrhage is  into  structures  that  have  a  wide  relation  to 
the  cortex,  us  in  the  pons,  a  small  extravasation,  which  can 
have  little  effect  on  intracranial  pressure,  causes  early  los3 
of  consciousness,  which  endures.  We  can  understand 
from  what  has  been  said  that  in  some  cases  the  loss  is  not 
the  first  symptom ;  slighter  symptoms  precede  it,  which 
are  part  of  the  onset,  and,  es  it  were,  lead  up  to  it. 

In  thrombotic  softening  loss  of  consciousness  depend? 
chiefly  on  the  size  and  importance  of  the  artery  that  is 
closed  and  on  the  suddenness  of  the  closure.  The  size  ol 
the  vessel  involves  the  extent  of  cerebral  tissue  that  is 
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suddenly  deprived  of  blood.  Closure  of  the  middle 
cerebral,  for  instance,  commonly  causes  it ;  while  that  of 
one  of  its  branches  to  the  cerebral  ganglia  usually  does 
not.  The  clot  more  often  forms  in  a  branch  than  in  the 
main  artery,  and  so  this  symptom  is  comparatively  in- 
frequent. For  that  reason  there  is  a  history  of  loss  of 
consciousness  in  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  that  die 
in  hospitals,  because  thrombosis  in  a  main  artery  is  more 
often  fatal.  When  loss  occurs  it  is  usually  an  initial 
symptom,  because  it  coincides  with  the  actual  arrest  of 
the  blood  supply  to  an  important  region  of  the  brain. 

But  old  hospital  records  are  liable  to  fallacious 
interpretation,  because  a  patient  is  often  said  to  be 
unconscious  when  he  is  only  in  a  condition  of  what  we 
should  call  partial  stupor.  Indeed  every  degree  of 
delirium,  even  slight,  is  popularly  designated  as  "  loss  of 
consciousness."  It  is  surprising  how  different  are  the 
first  statements  of  friends  from  those  ascertained  by 
careful  questioning,  and  this  is  one  of  many  points  on 
which  records  are  of  value  only  if  taken  with  the  special 
point  in  view.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  ascertain, 
regarding  a  case  seen  at  a  later  stage,  whether  what  is 
called  loss  of  consciousness  is  a  definite  comatose  state. 
If  it  is  initial  and  brief,  and  attends  a  lesion  that  is  evi- 
dently extensive,  this  is  rather  more  likely  to  be  throm- 
bosis than  haemorrhage,  while  the  latter  is  more  probable 
if  it  develops  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, and  is  prolonged.  But,  unless  it  is  profound  and 
of  long  duration,  it  must  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
series  of  symptoms  to  be  considered  and  compared,  as 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Convulsions  at  the  onset  are  more  frequent  in  softening 
than  in  haemorrhage,  at  any  rate  if  they  are  unilateral ; 
and  their  significance  is  greater  if  they  are  partial  and 
repeated,  and  attend  imperfect  hemiplegia.  Their  occur- 
rence in  such  cases  two  or  three  days  after  the  actual 
onset  has  still  greater  significance  of  the  same  character. 
The  reason  is  because  they  are  generally  caused  by  partial 
disease  of  the  motor  cortex,  and  a  small  cortical  lesion  is 
much  more  frequently  due  to  thrombosis  in  a  terminal 
branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  than  to  haemorrhage.  On 
this  point  also  the  evidence  of  hospital  cases  is  mislead- 
ing. True  aphasia  has  the  same  significance  for  the  same 
region.  If  it  occurs  alone,  with  little  evidence  of  hemi- 
plegia, it  is  almost  always  due  to  arterial  closure.  If  it 
accompanies  the  onset  of  complete  right  hemiplegia  no 
inference  can  at  first  be  drawn  from  it,  because  transient 
aphasia  may  attend  a  lesion  even  in  the  central  ganglia 
which  interrupts  the  motor  path.  But  enduring  aphasia 
means  destruction  of  the  cortex,  which  is  seldom  due  to 
haemorrhage.  A  week  or  more  must  elapse  before  the 
duration  has  this  significance,  but  it  may  be  suspected 
from  the  first,  if  complete  aphasia  exists  with  only  slight 
hemiplegic  weakness,  or  if  accompanied  only  by  weakness 
of  the  tongue  and  face,  the  indication  of  softening  is  still 
cnore  definite. 

Locality  has  some  further  significance.  Hemianopia, 
alone  or  with  hemianaesthesia,  suggests  softening,  because 
this  is,  as  a  fact,  more  frequent  in  the  region  of  the 
posterior  cerebral  artery  than  is  haemorrhage.  The  same 
is  true  of  lesions  of  the  pons.  Consciousness  is  readily 
lost,  in  haemorrhage  early,  and  may  be  attended  with 
rapid  and  fatal  hyperpyrexia.  Coma  also  attends  throm- 
bosis of  the  basilar,  but  usually  comes  on  gradually  as 
deepening  stupor,  always  of  the  gravest  augury  in  such 
an  association. 

Lastly,  early  signs  of  considerable  irritation  are  in 
{avour  of  haemorrhage.  The  laceration  of  the  nerve 
elements  has  this  effect  in  a  marked  degree.  It  causes 
loss  of  consciousness  by  upward  irritative  inhibition,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  it  causes  convulsions.  It 
also,  acting  downward?,  may  cause  early  and  great  rigidity, 
but  sometimes  initial  flaccidity  of  the  paralysed  limbs, 
■even  with  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  during  the  first  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  while  on  the  second  day  it  becomes 
excessive,  with  foot  clonus.  Early  rigidity  with  clonus 
maybe  met  with  during  the  first  few  days  in  softening, 
but  the  irritative  inhibitory  relaxation  is  probably  con- 
fined to  eases  of  haemorrhage.  Considerable  depression 
of  temperature  during  the  first  day — two,  three,  or  four 
■degrees  below  the  normal — is  a  sign  of  haemorrhage.  A 
rise  of  temperature  to  about  100°  about  the  third  day  is 
.more  common  in  softening. 
The  rare  cases  in  which  death  occurs  in  a  few  minutes 
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do  not  afford  time  for  a  diagnosis ;  there  is  usually 
haemorrhage  into  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  or  the 
medulla,  or  into  the  third  ventricle.  Cases  of  primary 
haemorrhage  into  the  membranes,  not  due  to  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurysm,  are  too  uncommon  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  confuse  you  with  their  complicated  facts. 

"  Ingravescence,"  the  steady  increase  of  coma  from  a 
slight  to  a  profound  degree,  when  it  takes  place  in  a  few 
hours,  signifies  haemorrhage.  When  It  occupies  one  or 
several  weeks  it  is  usually  the  result  of  spreading 
thrombosis  from  extensive  atheroma.  As  just  stated,  a 
peculiar  state  of  deepening  stupor,  from  which  at  first 
the  patient  can  be  roused,  often  attends  thrombosis  of 
the  basilar,  other  evidence  of  which  can  usually  be 
found.  A  rapid  rise  of  temperature  t:>  a  "  hyperpyrexia!  " 
degree  sometimes  attends  ventricular  haemorrhage,  but  is 
especially  suggestive  of  a  lesion  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons,  which  may  be  of  any  character.  It  gives  great 
significance  to  anomalous  ocular  symptoms  ;  usually  it 
means  death,  but  I  have  seen  a  patient  who  survived  a 
temperature  of  110.8 ',  apparently  due  to  embolism  of  the 
extremity  of  the  basilar.* 

To  sum  up.  The  patient  is  in  the  degenerative  period 
of  life,  or  has  advanced  kidney  disease.  The  indications  of 
haemorrhage  are  few;  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  a 
tense  pulse  ;  an  onset  is  attended  with  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, either  profound  and  of  long  duration,  or  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  paralysis,  and  there  is  often  a 
considerable  initial  depression  of  temperature,  and  some- 
times complete  flaccidity  of  the  paralysed  limbs.  To 
these  symptoms  the  absence  of  the  indications  of 
thrombosis  may  be  added. 

These  indications  are  more  numerous  :  A  feeble,  soft 
pulse,  and  weak,  often  dilated  heart,  sometimes  irregular  ; 
previous  attacks,  especially  of  slight  degree;  transient 
premonitory  symptoms,  often  headache ;  the  onset  often 
deliberate,  with  loss  of  consciousness  if  the  paralysis  is 
severe.  Convulsion  at  the  onset  is  not  of  much  significance, 
but,  later,  is  in  favour  of  softening  ;  and  so  with  aphasia, 
which,  if  lasting,  indicates  softening.  So  does  much 
impairment  of  articulation  or  swallowing,  suggestive  of 
a  pontine  lesion ;  and  also  hemianopia,  showing  that  the 
mischief  is  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  central  artery. 

In  the  immediate  treatment,  some  measures  may  be 
adopted  in  each  lesion.  A  gouty  state  is  common,  and 
generally  presumable,  because  age- imperfection  of  the 
organs  generally  leads  to  an  approximate  condition,  and 
justifies  some  lithia  or  potash,  combined  with  a  diuretic, 
nitrous  ether  and  spirits  of  juniper,  to  which  some 
digitalis  may  be  added — more  if  thrombosis  is  suspected 
than  if  haemorrhage  is  probable.  The  opposite  rule 
should  obtain  with  an  aperient.  If  a  clot  has  formed, 
only  gentle  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured ;  if  a 
vessel  has  ruptured,  an  active  purge  is  wise,  such  as 
croton  oil,  to  lower  the  blood  pressure.  Salines,  it  should 
be  remembered,  seldom  alone  act  well  in  the  horizontal 
posture ;  they  need  the  aid  of  gravitation.  Blood  should 
be  drawn  to  the  extremities. 

If  there  is  reason  to  regard  the  lesion  as  thrombosis, 
little  more  can  be  wisely  done.  We  have  no  practical 
agent  to  reduce  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  Citric  acid 
is  said  to  have  this  effect,  and  may  be  given  as  lemon 
juice  in  plenty  of  water.  When  haemorrhage  may  be 
confidently  diagnosed,  the  treatment  should  be  such  as 
to  increase  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to  clot.  Salts  of 
calcium  have  this  effect,  and  may  be  given  in  whatever 
form  can  be  most  promptly  obtained.  If  the  lactate  or 
chloride  is  not  at  hand,  common  chalk  may  be  converted 
to  a  soluble  salt  by  any  suitable  acid  that  is  available. 
Arsenic,  by  hypodermic  injection,  has  a  similar  effect,  and 
J  grain  of  the  arsenate  of  sodium  may  be  given  in  a  few 
drops  of  water.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  small 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  aie  constantly  given 
at  the  early  or  later  stage,  exert  the  slightest  influence. 

But  one  measure  is  imperative  in  every  case  of  either 
kind — physical  tranquillity.  It  should  surely  be  superfluous 
even  to  mention  this,  but  experience  shows,  too  often,  that 
it  still  needs  to  be  insisted  on.     Even  in  the  slightest 

*  Thepatient  had  mitral  constriction  and  the  attack  was  just  after 
rheumatic  fever.  The  clot  probably  broke  up  and  passed  on  into  the 
terminal  branches  (perhaps  supplying  the  red  nucleus  or  part  of  the 
cerebellum),  leaving  universal  ana  enduring  inco-ordination  of 
movement.  The  temperature  was  observed  and  carefully  verified 
by  Mr.  Townsend  Barker,  of  Fulham. 
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case,  if  the  patient  must  be  moved,  it  should  be  as  little 
as  possible,  and  he  should  be  absolutely  passive.  Some 
months  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  had  an  attack,  probably  of 
haemorrhage,  at  his  office  in  a  provincial  city.  By  medical 
consent,  instead  of  being  moved  passively  to  another  room, 
or  the  very  nearest  place  available,  he  was  put  into  a  cab, 
taken  to  and  over  a  long  ferry,  and  then  driven  three 
miles  over  the  roughest,  most  jolty,  road  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  can  testify,  for  I  traversed  it  afterwards  in  a 
similar  vehicle.  When  he  reached  his  home  he  was  un- 
conscious, an  j  his  state  when  I  saw  him  later,  showed  that 
the  damage  to  the  brain  was  the  most  severe  and  exten- 
sive that  could  possibly  be&mvived.  Let  me  mention  also 
a  striking  contrast  to  this.  A  lady  was  seized  with  hemi- 
plegia, probably  also  due  to  haemorrhage,  while  consulting 
the  la'e  Sir  Russell  Reynolds.  She  was  laid  on  the  sofa  of 
his  consulting  room,  and  from  that  room  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  moved.  There  she  lay  until  her  death 
some  weeks  later.  He  would  not  permit  any  degree  of 
inconvenience  to  him  to  weigh  against  the  slightest  risk  of 
increasing  the  danger  to  her. 

Feedegeneraiive  Lesions. 

During  the  first  part  of  adult  life,  up  to  45  or  50, 
most  sudden  cerebral  lesions  are  due,  as  you  well  know, 
to  arterial  closure.  They  are  due  to  embolism,  or  to 
thrombosis  the  result  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  wall 
of  a  cerebral  artery.  These  are  net,  indeed,  limited  to  this 
period.  Each  occurs  later,  during  the  period  of  arterial 
degeneration,  and  it  is  then  that  the  chief  diagnostic 
difficulties  are  encouniered.  Each  may  occur  in  earlier 
life,  but  arterial  disease  from  inherited  syphilis  is  very 
rare. 

Embolism. 

In  considering  the  problem  presented  by  cerebral 
embolism,  it  is  better  to  leave  aside  the  cases  that  are  due 
to  malignant  endocarditis.  The  presence  of  this  is 
sufficiently  evident  by  its  special  symptoms;  its  embolic 
effects  are  often  multiple  and  severe ;  they  may  be 
attended  by  extravasation  of  blood,  and  in  the  mem- 
branes this  may  be  the  chief  manifestation  of  multiple 
minute  emboli.  These  cases  furnish  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  fatal  cases  met  with  in  general  hospitals  or  in  their 
records.  But  the  simpler  form  chiefly  concerns  us  in  the 
general  diagnosis  of  sudden  cerebral  lesions. 

In  the  predegenerative  period  the  diagnosis  of 
embolism,  as  a  rule,  presents  a  simple  problem.  It 
depends  on  the  discovery  of  a  source  from  which  the 
embolic  plug  has  come.  With  rare  exceptions,  this  source 
is  a  diseased  valve  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  there- 
lore  the  presence  of  an  organic  cardiac  murmur,  aortic  or 
mitral,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  causal  condition,  justi- 
fies the  diagnosis.  Not  only  does  it  justify,  it  is  essential 
for  the  diagnosis.  An  embolus  has  sometimes  come  from 
a  clot  in  a  dilated  left  auricle,  but  mitral  disease  usually 
coexists  with  this.  It  has  sometimes  come  from  a 
roughened  area  in  the  aorta,  but  a  murmur  may  accompany 
this,  and  the  source  is  not  frequent  enough  to  be  im- 
portant. I  have  never  met  with  it  Some  mysterious 
cases  suggest  that  minute  plugs  may  reach  the  cerebral 
arteries  through  the  lungs,  but  the  diagnosis  in  these  cases 
is  scarcely  justified.  Local  thrombosis,  perhaps  set  up  by 
particles  brought  from  the  general  circulation,  is  a  more 
reasonable  explanation. 

Yet  difficulties  may  arise  even  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  diagnosis  is  simplest  No  features  of  the  onset  have 
such  a  special  relation  to  embolism  as  to  afford  much 
help.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  remember  that  the  mitral 
orifice  is  a  far  more  frequent  source  of  a  plug  than  the 
aortic,  and  that  mitral  cons.riv.tion  is  specially  prone  to 
give  riee  to  detachable  vegetations.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  the  blood  flows  through  it  slowly  during  the 
diastole,  when  vegetations  easily  increase  in  size,  and 
swiftly  during  the  auricular  systole,  favouring  their  de- 
tachment. But  no  murmur  is  overlooked  so  easily  or  so 
often  as  the  simple  presystolic.  I  have  more  than  once 
known  this  fact  to  cause  a  clear  case  of  cerebral  embolism 
to  be  regarded  as  altogether  mysterious.  Moreover,  some 
months  after  the  onset  the  absence  of  a  cardiac  murmur 
does  not  exclude  embolism,  because  acute  endocarditis 
may  have  passed  away  and  left  the  he art  sounds  clear.  A 
known  cause  of  endocarditis  just  before  the  onset  may, 
in  that  case,  be  adequate  evidence.  A  girl,  during  chorea, 
attended  with  endocarditis   and  a  loud   systolic  mitral 


murmur,  had  sudden  severe  left  hemiplegia.  A  year 
later  no  murmur  could  be  heard,  but  subsequently, 
without  any  fresh  inflammation,  a  presystolic  murmur 
developed,  the  contraction  of  the  once  inflamed  orifice 
having  produced  constriction. 

A  very  important  fact  is  that  in  embolism  there  are 
no  related  preceding  sjmptoms.  There  may  have  been 
a  slighter  preceding  attack  of  the  same  nature,  but  this 
is  rare.  The  state  of  the  vessels  is  normal  until  the 
embolus  is  brought  by  the  blood  current.  Suspicion 
should  therefore  be  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  any  case, 
apparently  embolic,  in  which  premonitory  symptoms 
were  distinct,  especially  unfamiliar  headache.  A  clergy- 
man cf  35,  with  a  double  aortic  murmur,  had  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia,  naturally  ascribed  to  embolism.  But  he 
had  much  headache  for  some  weeks  before  the  attack. 
A  few  months  after  the  hemiplegia  a  node  developed 
on  the  forehead,  and  a  history  of  syphilis  in  his  younger 
days  was  obtained.  Indirectly  the  case  reminds  us  that, 
as  I  have  said,  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  a  common  source  of 
embolism. 

Embolism  may  occur  also  in  the  degenerative  period 
of  life,  at  any  age,  and  the  diagnosis  is  then  much 
more  difficult ;  indeed  it  is  often  impossible.  Embolism 
less  commonly  results  from  degenerative  changes  in  the 
valves  than  from  actual  endocarditis,  but  it  does  cccur 
from  them.  Such  changes  often  exist  in  case3  cf  throm- 
bosis, and  scmetim  s  in  haemorrhage.  In  proportion  as 
the  indications  of  either  of  these  lesions  are  pronounced, 
the  existence  of  valve  disease  has  less  significance,  and  it 
has  also  less  the  older  the  patient.  The  problem  of  dis- 
tinction from  haemorrhage  seldom  arises,  unless  the 
cardiac  affection  is  aortic  regurgitation  with  much  hyper- 
trophy, and  then  the  signs  cf  haemorrhage  have  undi- 
minished significance.  Usually  the  problem  presents 
itself  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  a  feeble  heart,  in 
which  a  clot  may  have  been  formed  in  situ  or  carried  from 
the  heart.  In  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  premonitory 
symptoms,  or  previous  slight  attacks,  added  to  the 
evidence  of  arterial  degeneration,  decide  the  diagnosis  in 
favour  of  thrombosis.  No  features  of  the  attack  are  of 
special  value  in  the  diagnosis.  There  is  a  slight  excess  of 
lesions  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain  in  embolism,  and  also 
considerable  aphasia  is  more  frequent,  while  pyrexia 
during  the  first  week  is  more  pronounced,  but  the 
preponderance  of  these  is  not  enough  to  have  diagnostic 
weight. 

One  point  is  sometimes  of  significance ;  embolitm  of 
the  basilar  is  much  rarer  than  thrombosis,  and  is  rendered 
especially  improbable  by  indications  of  closure  of  the 
branches  of  this  artery  to  the  pons.  The  region  of  the 
cerebrum  supplied  by  the  terminal  arteries  in  which  the 
basilar  ends  is  also  seldom  the  seat  of  embolic  softening  ; 
hence  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by  the  presence  of 
hemianopia. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  embolism  sometimes  occurs 
in  late  life  when  its  diagnosis  is  not  justified  by  the  sym- 
ptoms. As  I  have  said,  it  is  uncertain  how  far  it  is  associated 
with  thrombosis  in  eases  of  septicaemia,  in  which  particles 
that  can  pass  through  the  lungs  seem  to  be  arrested  and 
to  excite  a  secondary  clot  in  the  brain,  but  such  cases  are 
beyond  my  subject.*  The  distinction  between  embolism 
and  thrombosis  is  not  of  great  practical  importance  in 
regard  to  treatment,  which  differs  little  in  the  two  condi- 
tions. It  has  some  significance  in  prognosis.  In  embolism 
there  is  far  less  danger  of  a  recurrence  than  in  atheromatous 
thrombosis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  valvular  disease  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  intracranial  aneurysm,  by  embolic 
transplantation  of  inflammation  from  the  heart.  Hence, 
at  any  age,  even  in  the  young,  heart  disease  may  accom- 
pany the  most  fatil  form  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  In 
embolism  loss  of  consciousness  is  not  rare,  but  is  seldom 
of  long  duration.  Symptoms  that  strongly  suggest 
haemorrhage  are  not  made  less  significant  by  the  presence 
of  heart  disease,  however  young  the  patient.  In  these 
cases  there  is  not  the  tension  of  the  pulse  or  unexplained 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  met  with  in  the  ordinary  form. 

Of  the  treatment  of  embolism  there  is  little  to  say.  It 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  cardiac  and  general  state.     Whatever 


•  So  al-ii  are  the  cases  recorded  by  Newton  Pitt  m  his  third  Gout- 
stonlan  lecture  (1890)  in  which  110  source  fur  .1  ping  could  he  Ui-- 
covered  1  have  necessarily  passed  uuooticed  luaLy  t  units  tl.a:  are 
uulMiie  the  limitation  oi  practical  diftgnpsls. 
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tends  to  excite  the  heart  must  be  carefully  avoided  and  its 
action  steadied  and  strengthened,  with  the  object  of 
hindering  the  extension  of  the  clot  and  of  promoting  the 
establishment  of  any  collateral  circulation  that  may  be 
possible.  It  is  believed  that  sometimes  a  soft  plug  breaks 
up  into  particles  small  enough  to  pass  away,  but  this  can 
only  be  possible  during  the  first  few  hours,  and  no  means 
of  promoting  it  are  known,  nor  would  any  attempt  be  wise. 
Occlusion,  once  established  by  distal  clot,  must  endure, 
and  so  must  its  effects,  unless  the  blood  supply  can  be 
renewed  by  collateral  communication. 

Syphilitic  Arterial  Disease. 
'  The  other  cause  of  sudden  hemiplegia  in  the  pre- 
degenerative  period  of  life  is  thrombosis  in  an  artery 
narrowed  by  syphilitic  disease  of  its  walls.  Although  the 
primary  condition  is  a  slow,  gradual  process,  the  actual 
closure  is  sudden  or  rapid,  because  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  narrowed  passage  becomes  less  and  less,  until 
at  last  clot  suddenly  occludes  it.  The  thrombus  probably 
begins  to  form  just  beyond  the  narrowing,  where  the  flow 
is  reduced  to  the  middle  of  the  lumen,  and  at  the  sides 
the  blood  must  be  almost  stationary.  It  must  be  so, 
whether  the  cavity  of  the  main  artery  is  thus  reduced,  or 
the  orifice  of  a  branch  at  the  spot  diseased  is  progressively 
narrowed.  It  is  important  to  realize  this  fact,  that  the 
vessel  is  closed  by  a  process  independent  of  the  syphilitic 
disease  which  causes  it,  because  the  clot  cannot  be 
influenced  by  the  treatment  that  may  lessen  the  disease 
in  the  arterial  wall,  and  an  artery  once  closed  is  closed  for 
ever. 

This  cause  may  be  assumed,  in  any  case  during  the 
predegenerative  period  without  heart  disease,  with  con- 
fidence when  previous  syphilis  is  known,  and  with 
probability  whenever  it  is  possible.  It  is  rendered 
possible  by  any  risk  of  infection.  The  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  subjects  of  certain 
specific  lesions,  one  out  of  every  five,  on  an  average,  is 
unaware  of  the  primary  disease.  In  the  case  of  married 
women,  in  whom  the  problem  often  arises,  premature 
births  adequately  confirm  the  suspicion,  or  some  other 
conclusive  indication  may  be  found.  Without  such 
indications,  less  harm  is  done  in  women  by  treatment 
that  may  be  needless  than  by  questions  to  the  husband 
that  may  cause  enduring  distress. 

Always  remember  that  the  absence  of  positive  evidence 
has  little  negative  weight.  Yet  how  often  we  hear,  "It 
cannot  be  syphilitic,  for  the  children  are  quite  healthy." 
Such  a  fact  does  not  neutralize  the  slightest  ground  for 
suspicion.  Always  look  carefully  over  the  skin,  especially 
of  the  legs,  for  any  suspicious  scars.  Although  vascular 
disease  is  usually  early,  it  sometimes  coexists  with 
symptoms  generally  late.  I  have  found  in  several  cases 
loss  of  the  light  reflex  of  the  iris,  always  strong  evidence 
of  preceding  syphilis,  and  also  the  even  more  conclusive 
leukoplasia  on  the  tongue. 

In  most  cases  the  absence  of  any  other  causal  condition, 
and  the  fact  of  certain  or  presumable  syphilis,  suffice  for 
the  diagnosis  and  render  the  special  features  of  the  attack 
of  subordinate  importance.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Heart  diseases  may  coexist,  and  the  possibility  of 
embolism  then  arises,  or  the  patient  may  have  reached 
the  degenerative  period  cf  life.  Then  the  conditions  and 
characters  of  the  attack  may  be  important. 

If  a  cardiac  murmur  is  found,  remember  that  aortic 
disease  is  not  a  common  cause  of  embolism,  and  is  some- 
times caused  by  syphilis.  The  most  important  evidence 
is  afforded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  especially  head- 
ache, during  a  week  or  more  before  the  onset.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  history  of  mental  dullness,  giddiness,  or 
of  numbness,  tingling,  or  passing  weakness  in  the 
limbs  afterwards  paralysed.  Some  symptom  of  this 
character  is  to  be  heard  of  in  more  than  half  the  cases; 
showing  as  it  does  a  morbid  state  before  the  attack,  it  is 
an  almost  conclusive  distinction  from  embolism.  But 
such  premonitory  symptoms  are  of  lees  weight  in  the 
degenerative  period  of  life,  when  they  may  be  due  to 
atheroma,  but  even  then  severe  unaccustomed  headaohe 
seldom  precedes  an  attack  due  to  any  other  cause. 

Xo  features  of  the  onset  present  a  special  character  or 
frequency  sufficient  to  be  of  Strong  weight  in  the  diagnosis. 
It  occurs  during  sleep  in  a  third  of  the  cases  (14  in  44). 
Loss  of  consciousness  is  rare.  Transient  loss  can,  of 
eoirrse,  only  be  recognized  when  the  onset   is    in    the 


waking  state,  but  of  these  it  was  described  only  in  12  per 
cent.  Perhaps  this  is  because  branches  of  a  large  artery 
are  more  often  closed  than  the  trunk  itself.  Neither  con- 
vulsion nor  considerable  aphasia  is  common,  but  either 
may  occur.  Initial  convulsions  are  prone  to  occur  after- 
wards. Compared  with  other  morbid  processes,  syphilitic 
disease  has  a  disproportionate  tendency  to  affect  the 
basilar  artery  sufficient  to  be  of  some  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance in  a  doubtful  case. 

When  tin  past  history  of  a  patient  is  known,  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  primary  disease  is  an 
element  that  may  properly  be  allowed  some  weight.  After 
what  interval  is  aiterial  disease  intrinsically  improbable  ? 
I  have  found  that  one  half  of  the  cases  occur  during  the 
first  five  years  after  infection,  and  a  quarter  during  the 
second  five  years;  during  the  first  fifteen  years,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  occur,  and  after  twenty  j  ears  examples 
are  doubtful.  Hence  the  probability  is  low  after  fifteen 
years  and  negligible  after  twenty.  But  we  may  not  draw  any 
similar  inference  from  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  lesion  is, 
indeed,  rare  in  late  life  ;  it  is  absolutely  rare,  and  still  more 
in  proportion  to  other  sudden  processes.  But  syphilis  may 
be  acquired  at  any  age,  and  in  later  life  the  tendency  to 
secrecy  is  far  greater  than  in  earlier  years,  and  is  often, 
indirectly,  the  cause  of  death.  A  man  of  65,  for  long  alco- 
holic, presented  symptoms  of  a  lesion  of  the  pons,  sudden 
right  hemiplegia  with  a  great  degree  of  impairment  of 
articulation,  presumably  due  to  thrombosis  of  branches  of 
the  basilar,  consequent  on  atheroma.  But  it  was  pre- 
ceded for  two  or  three  months  by  an  unusual  amount  of 
occipital  pain.  A  few  days  after  the  onset  of  the  right 
hemiplegia,  his  left  side  suddenly  also  became  paralysed, 
and  he  died.  The  day  before  his  death  his  doctor  was 
informed  by  a  friend  that  the  man  had  a  severe  attack  of 
syphilis  at  55.  Characteristic  syphilitic  disease  was  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  basilar,  a  recent  clot  throughout 
it  and  in  the  posterior  cerebrals,  and  an  area  of  softening 
in  the  left  side  of  the  pons. 

I  remember  another  case  of  basilar  thrombosis  due  to 
the  same  cause  in  a  woman  of  60,  who  had  a  presystolic 
murmur ;  there  was  also  atheroma  of  the  middle 
cerebrals,  and  advanced  mitral  constriction  was  found. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  syphilis,  the  recognition  of  the 
exact  lesion  in  such  cases  is  impossible.  I  mention  these 
cases  also  because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
basilar  to  suffer. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  iodide  should  be  promptly 
given  in  such  a  case.  Twelve  or  fifteen  grains  may  be 
.given  every  three  hours  for  the  first  two  days,  then  every 
four  hours,  and  redused  to  three  times  a  day  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  Larger  doses  are  unwise,  because  they  may 
increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  You  may  after- 
wards employ  a  course  of  mercury,  but  lesions  of  the  type 
of  that  in  the  arterial  walls  seem  to  yield  very  promptly 
to  iodide,  and  the  system  can  be  saturated  with  iodide  as 
it  cannot  with  mercury.  Of  course,  nothing  can  influence 
accomplished  occlusion.  A  thrombosed  artery  can  never 
again  become  permeable.  Improvement  generally  follows, 
just  as  it  does  in  embolism,  because  the  initial  symptoms 
are  more  severe  and  extensive  than  those  that  are  per- 
manent. The  reason  for  energetic  treatment  is  that  the 
disease  generally  exists  in  other  arteries  also  ;  its  amount 
cannot  be  known,  and  some  other  vessel  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  closure.  Equally  important  is  the  prompt  treat- 
ment of  premonitory  symptoms.  I  remember  one  case  in 
which  I  believe  a  practitioner  thus  averted  thrombosis  in 
branches  of  the  basilar,  perhaps  in  its  trunk,  and  probably 
thus  saved  the  patient's  life.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable 
also  to  adopt  the  measures  recommended  for  atheromatous 
thrombosis. 

MlSCEILANEOTTS   LESIONS. 

These  processes  do  not  exhaust  the  causes  of  sudden 
lesions  of  the  brain.  Puerperal  hemiplegia  iB  probably  due, 
in  most  cases,  to  thrombosis  in  a  normal  artery  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blood  stale.  A  tendency  to  coagulate  with 
readiness  seems  normally  evolved  to  facilitate  the  closure 
of  the  uterine  vessels  when  the  placenta  separates,  and 
sometimes  to  become  excessive  and  to  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  clot  where  it  is  undesirable.  This  influence  may 
co-operate  with  another  cause.  If  there  is  heart  disease, 
the  blood  state  may  assist  vegetations  10  form  on  the 
valves,  or  increase  their  size,  and  so  may  lead  to  embolism. 
This  is  clearly  the  cause  of  post-puerperal  hemiplegia  in 
some  cases.    Again,  the  same  influence  may  apparently 
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facilitate  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  an  artery  previously 
the  seat  of  syphilitic  disease.  The  recognition  of  the 
latter  is  difficult  and  depends  on  preceding  symptoms, 
such  as  headache,  etc.,  combined  with  evidence  of  the  con- 
stitutional malady.  Its  importance  arises  from  the  fact 
that  iodide,  then  necessary,  is  to  be  avoided  in  other 
cases,  lest  It  increaee,  even  In  the  slightest  degree,  the 
clotting  tendency  of  the  blood. 

The  hemiplegia  that  occurs  during  or  after  acute 
disease  is  generally  thrombosis  from  exhaustion  but 
sometimes  embolism.  Endocarditis  may  result  from 
almost  any  acute  specific  disease,  and  least  rarely  from 
scarlet  fever.  A  grave  sudden  lesion  in  tuberculous 
patients  is  generally  venous  thrombosis  on  the  convexity 
of  the  brain.  In  thes3  cases  the  causal  association  is 
sufficient  guide  to  the  diagnosis. 

A  sudden  lesion,  sometimes  severe,  leaving  lasting 
hemiplegia,  occasionally  occurs  in  young  adults,  chiefly 
girls,  who  are  in  feeble  health.  Beyond  this,  no  indica- 
tion of  its  nature  can  be  discerned.  The  heart  is  healthy, 
and  no  suspicion  o!  arterial  disease  can  arise.  The  general 
health,  though  not  good,  is  not  attended  by  such  prostra- 
tion as  would  reasonably  acaouot  for  spontaneous 
thrombosis.  Yet  no  other  cause  is  conceivable.  The 
cases  are  very  rare,  and  I  think  it  is  possible  that  the 
accident  is  determined  by  some  congenital  anomaly  in  the 
arterial  distribution.  We  sometimes  meet  with  such,  un- 
suspected, and  they  are  occasionally  found  to  have 
altered  the  symptoms  of  disease.  It  is  conceivable  that 
such  an  anomaly  may  enfeeble  the  circulation  in  some 
vessel,  so  as  to  determine  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  It, 
when  the  blood  state  is  inadequate  alone  to  induce  the 
thrombosis.  The  treatment  for  such  a  case  should  be 
that  suited  to  thrombotic  softening. 

The  sudden  cerebral  lesions  that  occur  in  infancy 
constitute  a  subject  too  large  and  too  special  to  be  dealt 
with  now.  I  have  endeavoured  to  help  you  to  perceive 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  adult 
life  and  to  adopt  measures  that  can  do  no  harm  and  may 
do  good,  sometimes  much  good.  What  you  achieve  you 
cannot  know.  That  which  we  prevent  is  always  unper- 
ceived,  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  definite,  if  not 
distinct,  and  often  it  is  greater  than  we  conceive. 
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Laennec  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  Breton  by  birth,  a 
man  of  very  enthusiastic  disposition,  distinguished  by  his 
love  for  his  country  and  by  his  great  talent  for  original 
research.  At  his  birthplace,  Quimper,  the  French  Govern- 
ment erected  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  front  of  the  fine 
cathedral,  and  at  a  later  date  they  published  a  cheap 
edition  of  his  great  work  at  their  own  expense. 

His  father  was  a  lawyer,  who  died  early,  but  our  Laennec 
was  educated  by  an  uncle,  a  professor  of  medicine  at 
Nantes,  whose  influence  gave  a  distinct  bias  to  his  studies, 
and  he  soon  showed  a  great  predilection  for  medicine  and 
morbid  anatomy.  Shortly  after  he  was  qualified  he  was 
sent  as  an  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Army  of  the  West  to 
quell  the  troubles  in  the  Morbihan,  and  this  was  his  only 
military  Bervice.  On  his  return  he  went  to  Paris  and 
joined  the  clinic  of  Corvisart  at  the  Cbarite'  Hospital, 
at  once  commencing  work  of  singular  merit,  chiefly  in 
morbid  anatomy. 

He  fortunately  became  acquainted  with  Bayle,  who  was 
also  himself  interested  in  tubercle,  and  the  two  became 
great  friends  and  fellow  workers.  He  remained  three 
years  in  Paris,  working  indefatigably,  and  collected  no 
fewer  than  400  clinical  cases,  of  which  he  took  notes  and 
drew  up  detailed  descriptions,  and  those  formed  the  basis 


of  his  future  researches.  His  first  published  work  was 
Hitstoires  <V Inflammation  du  Peritoine,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  cases  detailed  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner, 
Illustrated  by  much  learned  annotation,  and  terminated  by 
general  conclusions,  specifying  the  anatomical  characters 
and  signs  of  peritonitis  in  a  mere  accurate  manner  than 
had  been  previously  done.  His  next  publication  was  a 
L'ttre  sur  let  tunigues  gui  enieloppent  certains  visceres, 
addressed  to  Dupuytren,  then  principal  anatomist  in  the 
School  of  Medicine.  He  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
pathological  anatomy,  which,  it  seems,  was  his  favourite 
study  previous  to  his  being  given  charge  of  wards. 

In  1816  he  was  appointed  chief  physician  to  the  Neeker 
Hospital,  and  then  it  was  that  he  took  up  clinical  medicine, 
and  was  in  the  same  year  rewarded  for  his  labours  by  the 
discovery  of  Mediate  Auscultation.  In  June,  1818,  less 
than  two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  stethoscope, 
he  published  his  great  work  entitled,  De  V Auscultation 
Mediate,  ou  Traite"  du  Diagnostic  des  Maladies  des  Poumons 
et  du  Coeur,  fonde'  principalement  sur  ce  nouveau  moyen 
a" exploration.  The  book  has  gone  through  five  editions, 
two  of  which  were  translated  into  English  by  Sir 
John  Forbes  and  Dr.  Theophilus  Herbert.  The 
production  of  this  momentous  work  was  too  much  for 
the  delicate  frame  of  Laennec  ;  it  injured  his  health 
and  obliged  him  to  resort  to  his  native  air  a  month  after 
its  publication.  He  recovered  after  a  long  stay  in  his 
beloved  Brittany,  and  returned  to  Paris  to  receive  the 
public  appreciation  which  his  great  discovery  warranted. 
He  was  made  Professor  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical 
Medicine  of  the  College  of  France.  His  lectures  were 
attended  by  zealous  students  from  every  country  in 
Europe,  among  whom  was  the  late  C.  J.  B.  Williams.  He 
showed  the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration  to  all  who> 
were  attracted  to  his  clinic  by  his  great  name  and  the 
wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope, 
and  he  was  a  most  successful  teacher.  Nevertheless,  with 
all  his  engagements,  he  did  not  neglect  his  great  work, 
which  he  enlarged  and  corrected  and  brought  to  a  second 
edition,  which  again  exhausted  his  physical  powers 
and  compelled  him  once  more  to  retire  to  his  native 
province. 

He  had  been  attacked  with  pulmonary  consumption,  the 
very  disease  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  elucidate,  and? 
he  died  on  August  13th,  1826,  at  the  age  of  45,  presenting 
all  the  features  of  advanced  consumption. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  debt  of  medicine  to  Laennec 
we  must  glance  at  what  thoracic  pathology  was  before  the 
stethoscope  was  introduced. 

The  only  means  for  diagnosing  lung  disease  or  diseases 
of  the  heart  were,  first,  the  well  known  percussion 
method,  invented  by  Avenbrugger,  which  Laennec  did 
much  to  advance,  and,  secondly,  that  of  palpation,  of 
which  a  great  exponent  was  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  who 
was  blamed  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  for  thus  treating 
a  patient  with  too  much  familiarity.  Thirdly,  there 
was  what  has  been  called  non-mediate  auscultation, 
that  is,  simply  by  putting  the  ear  to  the  chest  wall 
with  linen  intervening.  This  is  sometimes  impossible 
with  females,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  auscultate 
the  supraclavicular  or  suprascapular  regions  in  this  way. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  great  want  of  some  means  of 
diagnosis,  and  LaOnnec's  discovery  met  it.  His  discovery 
was  made  in  this  way,  to  quote  his  own  account :  "  In 
1816  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  woman  labouring  under 
general  symptoms  of  diseased  heart,  and  In  whose  case 
percussion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  were  of  little 
avail  on  account  of  the  great  degree  of  fatness.  The  other 
method  just  mentioned  being  rendered  inadmissible  by 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  I  happened  to  recollect  a 
simple  and  well-known  fact  in  acoustics,  and  fancied,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  fact  I  allude  to  is  the 
augmented  impression  of  sound  when  conveyed  through 
certain  solid  bodies — as  when  we  hear  the  scratch  of  a 
pin  at  one  end  of  a  beam  of  wood,  on  applying  our  ear  to 
the  other.  Immediately,  on  this  suggestion,  I  rolled  a 
quire  of  paper  into  a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end 
of  it  to  the  region  of  the  heart  and  the  other  to  my  ear, 
and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  I 
could  thereby  perceive  the  action  of  the  heart  in  a  manner 
much  more  clear  and  distinct  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to 
do  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  ear.  From  this 
moment  I  imagined  that  the  circumstance  might  furnish 
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means  for  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  character,  not  only 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  but  of  every  species  of  sound 
produced  by  the  motion  of  all  the  thoracic  viscera,  and, 
consequently,  for  the  exploration  of  the  respiration,  the 
voice,  the  rale  or  rhonchus,  and  perhaps  even  the 
fluctuation  of  fluid  extravasated  in  the  pleura  or 
pericardium." 

Laennec  tried  to  make  this  paper  into  a  solid  body,  but 
he  could  not  roll  it  up  tight  enough.  There  was  always 
the  "longitudinal  aptrture"  left 
In  the  paper  thus  rolltd,  and  this 
led  him  accidentally  to  the  dis- 
covery that  this  aperture  was 
necessary.  He  had  also  to  find  a 
good  conducting  medium.  He 
tried  goldbeaters'  skin  inflated  with 
air,  with  the  central  aperture 
formed  of  pasteboard,  but  this  did 
not  suit.  He  found  that  the  lighter 
kinds  of  wood  were  preferable,  and 
consequently  he  translated  the 
paper  stethoscope  into  the  wooden 
one.  His  stethoscope  was  made 
of  a  cylinder  of  boxwood  li  in. 
in  diameter  and  13  in.  long,  per- 
forated longitudinally  by  a  bore 
l  in.  wide,  and  hollowed  out  into 
a  funnel  shape  to  the  depth  of 
li  in.  at  one  of  its  extremities. 
Here  is  one  of  his  first  stetho- 
scopes, made  by  himself,  and 
presented  to  my  father,  who  be- 
queathed it  to  me  (Fig.  1).  In  its 
construction  there  were  two  ele- 
ments to  be  considered — first,  the 
solid  body ;  and  second,  the 
column  of  air.  Laennec  thought  he  could  hear  the  heart 
sounds  better  by  using  a  stopper  or  plug,  and  the  breath 
sounds  by  removing  the  stopper  and  using  the  conical 
opening  as  a  collector  of  sound.  He  evidently  had  also 
tried  different  woods  without  the  central  aperture  at  all, 
for  here  is  one  of  his  solid  stethoscopes  (Fig.  2). 

When  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  went  to  Laennec  to  try 
this  instrument  (Fig.  1)  it  was  found  that  he  could  hear 
nothing,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  tragus  of  his 
ear.  LaSnnee  accordingly  hollowed  out  the  ear-piece, 
and  this  improvement  enabled 
Sir  Charles  to  hear.  He  re- 
turned to  London  rejoicing, 
and  shortly  after  published 
a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  aus- 
cultation. 

The  next  improvement 
came  from  Piorry,  who  re- 
duced the  stem  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  and  when  thus  made 
portable  it  was  found  to  con- 
vey the  sounds  quite  as  well 
as  the  solid  cylinder.  Next, 
changes  were  made  in  the 
pectoral  end.  A  bell  form 
was  first  employed,  which 
certainly  intensified  and  con- 
densed the  sound,  but  exag- 
gerated it  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  lead  to  mistakes.  The 
somewhat  sharp  rim  caused 
pain  to  women  and  stout 
patients,  and  was  complained 
of.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  there- 
fore suggested  a  trumpet- 
shaped  ending,  which  gave 
rise  to  no  discomfort,  and, 
fitting  close  to  the  chest  wall,  confined  the  column  of  air 
completely  and  prevented  any  escape  through  tilting. 
By  making  the  other  end  trumpet-shaped  also,  but  of 
smaller  size,  and  introducing  a  movable  ear-piece,  he 
facilitated  auscultation  above  the  clavicle  and  scapula 
and  rendered  the  instrument  complete,  leaving  to  auseul- 
tators  a  thoroughly  useful  form  of  stethoscope  (Fig.  3). 

Williams  next  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
material  for  constructing  the  stethoscopes,  using  wood  as 
a  basis.    He  found  mahogany  and  walnut  less  brittle  than 
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larch  and  cedar,  and  finally  adopted  ebonite  on  account  of 
its   strength  and   of    the   ease  with    which   it  could   be 
cleansed.     Stethoscopes  should  be  cleaned  after  examina- 
tion of  each  patient,  though  this  is  not  always  done,  and 
ebonite  is  easily  rendered  aseptic.     It  was  soon  found  by 
auscultators   that  it  was   not  necessary  to   have  a  solid 
vibrating  wall,  and  that  one  could  hear   as  well  with  an 
indiarubber  tube,  where  the  air  column  was  the  conductor 
of   sound,   and  hence  the   flexible   monaural   stethoscope 
(Fig.  4)  came  into  existence.    The 
flexible     double     Etethoscope  fol- 
lowed,   the     great    advantage   of 
which    is     that     two     ears    are 
brought  into  action  at   the  same 
time.     If    one   ear   only    is   ueed, 
the    nerve    of    that   side  is  more 
likely  to  become  exhausted   than 
when  two  are  employed,  and  the 
flexibility  and  easy  adaptability  of 
the    binaural    stethoscope     isj  of 
advantage.    As   regards   accuracy, 
I  have  tried  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  the  conclusion  I  came 
10  was  that  the  siDgle  stethoscope 
is  the    most  accurate.      The  late 
Dr.  Leared  claimed  to    have   in- 
vented the  double  stethoscope  in 
1851.   I  present  for  your  inspection 
(Fig.  5)  a  curious  specimen  of  a 
binaural    stethoscope    which    my 
father  constructed  in  the  year  1829, 
and  which   is    probably  the  first 
binaural    stethoscope  ever    made. 
It   consists   of    a  trumpet  shaped 
chest-piece  of  mahogany,  the  end 
cf  which   is  screwed   into  a  con- 
nexion to  which  were  attached  two  bent  lead  pipes  (for  india- 
rubber  had  not   been   introduced  at   that   time),  which 
could  be  adjusted  to  the  ears.    The  pipes  had  no  ear- 
pieces or  fittings  of  any  kind,  and  were  difficult  to  apply, 
contrasting  with  the  later  but  more  elegant  instrument 
of  Leared. 

I  show  you  a  great  variety  of  binaural  stethoscopes, 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  William  Parson  of  Godalming,  by 
Messrs.  Hawkesley  and  Messrs.  Krone  and  Seseman  of 
London.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  the  clinical  stetho- 
scope of  Dr.  Aitchison  Robert- 
son, which  by  connecting  a 
number  of  binaural  tubes 
to  one  sound  collector 
enables  10  or  12  auscultators 
to  listen  to  one  patient  at 
the  same  time,  which  in 
cases  of  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta,  where  frequent  exami- 
nation is  inadvisable,  is  very 
useful.  It  is  much  used  at 
the  Polyclinic  lectures.  Dr. 
Denison,  of  Colorado,  has  in- 
troduced a  large  condenser, 
which  can  be  applied  with 
advantage  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  elicit  the  character  of 
obscure  and  doubtful  sounds. 
I  once  was  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  bronchiectasis 
by  its  help  which  I  had  failed 
to  localize  by  other  means. 
The  last  development  shown 
is  a  binaural  stethoscope, 
designed  in  flexible  metal 
and  said  to  be  cf  service 
in  tropical  countries,  where 
ir  diarubber       perishes 


Fig.  5. 


readily.  Curiously,  in  France,  the  country  of  Lsinuec,  the 
stethoscope  has  never  been  so  extensively  in  use  as  in  Eng- 
land and  America  and  other  countiies.  For  a  longtime 
the  French  only  used  it  for  the  heart,  and  trusted  to  non- 
mediate  auscultation  for  the  lungs.  When  I  was  a  student 
in  Paris  in  1865,  Professor  Trousseau  told  us  that  every 
physician  was  expected  by  the  public  to  auscultate,  and 
that  he  knew  a  deaf  physician  who  always  did  so.  "II 
ausculte  toujours,"  said  Mons.  Trousseau ;  "  II  entend 
jamais." 
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Nowadays  other  methods  are  found  serviceable  in  the 
diagnosis  of  chest  diseases,  such  as  examination  of  the 
sputum  and  the  x  rays,  the  opsonic  index  standard  and 
other  means.  No  method,  however,  is  so  simple  as  that 
of  auscultation,  and  the  stethoscope  remains  an  instrument 
which  all  medical  practitioners  ought  to  know  well,  for 
good  hearing  and  patience  is  all  that  is  required.  Some 
patients  have  no  sputum  to  test  and  the  shadows  of  the 
x  rays  may  be  capable  of  many  explanations.  Ausculta- 
tion, therefore,  holds  its  own  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  end  of  time. 

What  does  Medical  Science  Owe  to  Laennec  ? 

By  his  great  discovery  he  bequeathed  an  instrument 
which  can  be  used,  and,  though  modi  tied  in  its  construc- 
tion, has  been  in  common  use  to  this  day.  What  we  owe 
most  to  him  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  sense  into  our 
investigation  of  diseas  s.  Our  eyes  and  the  sense  of  touch 
alone  being  formerly  used,  he  taught  us  to  use  our  ears. 
Consider  that  the  organs  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are 
packed  into  the  bony  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  cannot  be 
approached  very  easily.  By  bringing  the  sense  of  hearing 
to  bear  he  unlocked  the  secrets  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
He  further  investigated  thoroughly  by  his  method  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  these  organs.  In  De  V Auscul- 
tation Mediate  you  will  tind  hardly  any  diseasejinnoticed. 
The  last  thing  that  he  did  wis  to  provide  a  proper 
nomenclature  for  diseases  of  these  organs.  Before  the 
invention  of  auscultation  one  could  not  describe  the 
sounds  of  mitral  stenosis,  of  aortic  regurgitation,  cr  of 
aortic  obstruction.  They  were  not  known.  All  that  wrs 
known  of  heart  disease  was  that  certain  lesions  weref  juni 
after  death,  the  diagnosis  in  those  days  being  generally 
made  on  the  post-mortem  table.  These  were  the  grand 
legacies  which  Laennec  bequeathed  to  medicine,  and 
remembering  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  45,  we  must  all 
agree  that  he  died  too  soon.  He  attributed  his  death 
from  phthisis  to  a  post-mortem  wound  from  a  tuberculous 
subject,  which  had  been  neglected,  and  he  used  to 
cauterize  this  wound  with  butter  of  antimony,  and  he 
maintained  that  if  his  lungs  were  affected  it  was  through 
this  wound,  which  is  highly  interesting  in  the  light  of 
later  experience.  The  nomenclature  of  lung  and  heart 
disease  oonsists  largely  cf  French  terms,  such  as  "  rales," 
"  bruit,"  "  bronchophonies  and  "  oegophonie,"  all  of 
which  were  invented  by  Laennec. 

The  late  Sir  Preacott  Hewett  used  to  tell  a  humorous 
story  of  the  use  of  the  term  "  bruit  "  in  the  eaily  days  of 
the  stethoscope.  When  the  experiments  were  being 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  on  a 
donkey  in  the  St.  George's  Hospital  dissecting  room,  ex- 
periments which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart,  there  appears  to  have  been  on 
one  occasion  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  experimenters 
and  several  medical  men  present  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  audibility  of  a  bruit  or  murmur  which  one 
said  was  present,  while  others  denied  it.  They  bethought 
themselves  of  getting  the  impartial  evidence  of  a  fresh  ear 
to  decide  the  point,  and  called  to  their  aid  the  dissecting 
room  porter,  who  no  doubt  had  overheard  the  discussion, 
and  was  beginning  to  get  familiar  with  the  new  termino- 
logy. He  applied  the  stethoscope  to  the  donkey,  listened 
attentively,  and  looking  satisfied,  said,  "  Yes,  gentlemen, 
I  hears  the  brute. ' 

Finally,  we  must  never  forget  that,  in  addition  to  the 
grand  field  of  scientific  work  which  Laennec  opened  to  us, 
he  also  bequeathed  his  own  brilliant  example  as  an 
investigator. 

Major  Anderson,  I  M.S.,  has  described  in  The  Indian 
Medical  Gazette  recently  2  eases  of  abscess  in  the  spleen  in 
malarial  individuals  in  the  Andaman  Islands — a  very  rare 
condition.  Of  his  2  cases,  1  recovered  after  operation,  the 
other  died,  and  he  quotes  Oatrin  as  stating  that  Grand 
Moursel  collected  particulars  of  14  cases  recognized  during 
life  and  operated  upon,  11  of  them  recovering.  Manlim 
fava's  and  TJignami's  theoiy  that  such  abscesses  are  the 
result  of  pyogenic  cocci  is  generally  locked  upon  as  correct, 
the  malarial  parasite  per  sr  rjffvef  producing  pus.  Major 
Anderson  also  publishes  some  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
Anuidia  toU  in  Port  Blair.  He  believes  that  the  parasite 
may  be  placed  in  the  category  of  a  harmless  commensal. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  read  the  recent  American  researches  in 
the  Philippines  on  this  subject,  researches  which  attribute 
to  the  amoebae  a  very  important  part  in  the  causation  of 
one  of  the  forms  of  tropical  dysentery. 
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Within  recent  years  the  physician  and  surgeon  have 
made  great  advances  undreamt  of  years  ago,  the  former  in 
diagnostic  ability  and  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  ol  disease,  the  latter  in  greater  manipulative 
skill,  boldness,  and  careful  technique.  They  have  now 
met  face  to  face,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen, 
and  it  is  about  some  of  the  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  of 
this  region  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  responsibility  in  the  acute  eases  should,  as  a  rule, 
first  rest  with  the  physician,  for  it  is  essential  to  a  correct 
carrying  out  of  treatment  that  a  quick  and  accurate 
diagnosis  should  be  made  and  then  quick  and  decisive 
action  taken.  In  acute  abdominal  affections  the  physician 
must  take  no  halfhearted  action  with  regard  to  the  call- 
ing in  of  his  surgical  colleague.  Opposition  of  friends  to 
operation  must  not  deter  him  from  doing  his  duty,  and 
he  should  not  wait  to  suggest  it  until  the  patient  is 
too  ill  for  operation  to  be  successful.  Lives  may  thus 
be  saved  or  relieved  which  are  otherwise  doomed  to 
death  or  prolonged  suffering.  But  let  me  insist  that  to 
effect  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  careful  diagnosis  should  be 
made  and  the  surgeon's  aid  sought  early.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  him  to  ask  him  to  operate,  say,  in  a  case  of  acute 
gastric  perforation,  after  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed, 
or  in  a  case  of  abdominal  obstruction  with  great  disten- 
sion, free  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  other 
evidences  of  peritonitis.  Now,  in  these  affections  correct 
diagnosis  is  not  always  possible,  but  every  care  should  be 
taken  by  eliciting  the  history  of  the  onset  of  the  illness, 
examining  the  patient,  and  giving  due  weight  to  the 
clinical  symptoms,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conception  of  the 
state  of  matters.  I  am  no  advocate  of  the  practice  of 
"  here  is  an  abdominal  case ;  let  us  make  an  opening  and 
look  in."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mansell  Moullin  that  no 
surgeon  should  have  a  roving  commission  inside  the 
abdomen,  and  I  am  sure  none  of  the  surgeons  connected 
with  our  Branch  would  desire  it. 

Persistent  Jaundice. 
At  times,  however,  after  every  care  has  been  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  nature  of  an  acute  abdominal  lesion,  we  may 
be  in  doubt,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  make  an 
exploratory  incision,  for  by  this  means  ODly  can  we  clear 
up  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  be  able  to  deal  with  it 
promptly.  For  example,  if  you  think  you  have  a  case  of 
acute  pancreatitis  you  pre  bound  to  have  the  abdomen 
opened,  for  the  condit'on  so  cloeily  simulates  acute 
obstruction  in  every  particular  that  nothing  but  explora- 
tion can  clear  it  up.  Again,  suppose  we  have  not  euch  an 
acute  case,  but  a  case  of  persistent  jaundice;  by  this  I  mean 
jaundice  which  has  lasted  more  than  six  weeks.  Are  we  to 
wait  for  some  more  weeks  until  intermittent  hepatic  ftver 
and  cholangitis  with  pus  in  the  ducts  enables  us  to 
diagnose  obstruction  of  the  common  duet  with  calculus 
from  chronic  pancreatitis  or  malignant  disease  of  the 
larger  bile  ducts  ?  If  fo,  the  prospect  of  healing  becomes 
bad,  and  there  is  risk  from  haemorrhage  and  septicaemia. 
The  diagnosis  of  chronic  jaundice  of  about  six  weeks' 
duration  is  admittedly  sometimes  most  difficult.  Within 
the  past  two  years  I  saw,  in  consultation  with  the  same 
friend,  Dr.  Foljambe  Forster,  two  cases  of  this  nature. 
In  both,  the  onset  of  the  jiundice  was  fairly  sudden,  but 
without  any  pa'.n  or  vomiting. 

One  was  a  lady  over  55  years  old  ;  the  jaundice  was  marked  : 
there  was  a  history  of  an  isolated  attaok  of  oolic  ten  years 
before,  but  no  sudden  chills  with  fever.  The  liver  was  not 
enlarged,  hut  in  the  right  hypochondrium  could  be  felt  an 
oval,  even  swelling  continuous  with  the  liver  and  with  its  long 
axi 3  vertical.  We  were  in  doubt  whether  this  was  an  enlarged 
tall  bladder  or  a  Kiedel's  lobe,  the  tongue-like  projection  of 
the  right  lobe  so  often  ft  It  In  connexion  with  former 
attacks  of  acute  cholecystitis  and  gall-stone  mischief.  But 
it-*  junction  with  the  Mvtr  seemed  constricted  or  narrowed 
and  not  bread,  as  is  the  case  with  a  Kiedel's  lobe.  We  could 
discover  no  other  source  of  mftl'gnant  disease  In  breast, 
uterus,  stomach,  or  bowel,  and  the  left  supraclavicular 
glacd  was  not  enlarged,  nor  was  there  to  be  felt  the  little  tell- 
tale gland  behind  (ho  left  stcmo-mastoid  in  the  posterior 
triangle  of  the  neck  There  was  no  salivation  nor  was  there 
any  sugar  in  the  urine  nor  fat  in  the  motions,  which  were  clay- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Gloucestershire  Branch. 
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coloured.  Believing  that  the  tumour  we  felt  was  an  enlarged 
.1  w«Mfr  and  remembering  Courvoisier  s  law  that  n 
faund^due'to  gall  stones  the  gall  bladder  is  small  wh.  reas  In 
SuSd toedut  to8the  pressure  of  a  ^"^^"ht^he'moa't  likeW 
bladder  forms  a  palpable  tumour,  we  thought  the  moat  likeij 
d S  i  was  oaScoi  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  The  patient 
was  taken  up  to  stc  Mayo  Kobson,  and,  as  it  was  just  possible 
tmiKhtb  "a  calculus  in  the  common  duct  on  account  of  the 
attack  of  colic  years  before,  an  exploratory  operation  was 
aavteed  The  tumour  we  felt  was  found  to  be  a  Kiedel's  lobe 
■Tithi  oall  Madder  beneah  and  ad Jerent,  containing  one 
Ttone  The  e  was  no  ditea'e  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  but 
tne  unusual  and  ra.e  condition  of  primary  malignant  disease 

0t&l  rfKr^e  was  that  of  a  gentleman  over  60.  He  had  a 
feeling  of  slight  cold,  and  in  a  day  or  two  jiundice  supervened 
which  became  intense,  with  clay-coloured  stools  and  trouble- 
some  Itching  of  the  skin.  As  the  sundice  had  come  on 
Sionsly  it  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  a  case  of  gastro- 
duodenal  catarrh  or  simple  catarrhal  jaundice.  But «  had  per- 
sisted for  over  live  weeks  when  1  saw  him  and  it  was  not 
"saining  Simple  catarrhal  jaundice  was  therefore  now  out 
of  court  Tne  liver  was  not  enlarged,  there  was  no  pain  on 
pressure  over  Mayo  Kobson's  point,  and  so  far  not  much 
wasting  He  had  never  suffertd  from  spasms,  and  had  no 
oiin  or  vomiting  previous  to  the  onset  of  jaundice  and 
no  intermitknt  temperature  or  chills.  Nothing  coojd  be 
felt  m the region  of  the  gall  bladder..  We  thought  he 
condition  was  most  likely  to  be  chronic  pancreatitis  the 
Result  of  the  extension  of  the  duodenal  catarrh  up  the  lumen 
of  the  pancreatic  duct,  or  due,  but  this  less  likely,  to  a  stone  in 
the  amPpuUa  of  Vater.'  The  jaundice  still  persisting  he  also 
consulted'  Mayo  Kobson,  who  was  unable  to  give  a  definite 
onUiioii  An  exploratory  operation  was  performed,  when, 
strange' 10  say,  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  common 
hepatic  duct  was  again  found. 

A  few  years  ago  I  should  have  taken  grave  exception  to 
any  operation  being  performed  on  either  of  these  cases, 
for  the  first  seemed  most  likely  to  be  malignant  disease 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  the  other  simple  pancreat- 
itis which,  with  rest  and  dieting,  in  course  of  time,  as  a 
rule,  gets  well  of  itself.  Recently  I  have  seen,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Halliwell,  a  ease  somewhat  similar 
to  the  two  preceding  cases. 

The  patient  was  about  60.    The  jaur  dice  had  come  on  in  an 
insidious  way  with  no  pain  or  vomiting,   and  with  no  past 
history   pointing    to    gall    stones.       The    stools    were  Ciay- 
cofouredPandthegurine  contained  bile.     The  jaundice,  instead 
of  clearing  up  after  five  weeks,   persisted,  and  became  more 
intense.    Then  I  saw  her.    The  liver  was  not  enlarged    there 
was  no  tenderness  or  pain  to  be  elicited  over  the  gall  bladder 
region  even  by  Murphy's  method,  and  the  gall  bladder  was  not 
palpable.     No  primary   source  of  malignant  disiase  cou  d  be 
found    in  breast,     uterus,     stomach,    or    bowel      Until    the 
iiandice  came  on  she  had  felt  in  her  usual  state  of  health.    At 
first  it  was  hoped  that  it  was  simple  catarrhal  jaundice  but 
this  idea  had  to  be  put  aside  when  the  jaundice  instead  of 
lessening  after  four  weeks,  became  more  intense.    It  seemed 
to  me  that  it  must  be  one  of  four  things-either  malignant 
disease  of  the  larger  bile  ducts,  malignant  disease  of  the  head 
of  the  pancreas,  chron  ic  pancreatitis,  or  impacted  stone  in  the 
common  bile  duct.     Malignant  disease  of  the  liver    could  be 
excluded,  for  the  liver  was  not  enlarged,  and  when  the  liver 
is    enlarged     as    it    sometimes    is    in     either    of    the    four 
maladies  mentioned,  it  is  a  uniform  enlargement,  smooth  and 
regular,  with  an  even  edge.    Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  could  also 
be  excluded,  for  here  the  jaundice  is  not  Intense,  and  the 
stools  are  not  typically  clay- coloured.     Besides,  we  have  other 
svmptoms,  such  as  haematemesis,  vomiting,  ascites,  and  en- 
larged spleen.     It  was  not  likely  to  be  impacted  stone,  as  there 
was  no  past  history  of  spasms  or  jaundice,  and  the  attack  of 
jaundice  bai  come  on  without  vomiting  or  pain  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,   radiating  round  to  the  lower  angle  of  the 
right  scapula;  nor  were  there  any  periodic  attacks  of  inter- 
mittent hepatic  fever,  although  perhaps  these  had  hardly  time 
to  develop     This  being  so,  I  suggested  waiting  for  the  time 
factor  to  help. 

If  Dr  Cammidge'a  pancreatic  reaction  urine  tests  were 
thoroughly  reliable,  they  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
this  connexion,  for  they  would,  if  conjoined  with 
steatorrhea  or  fat  in  the  stools,  at  once  separate  the 
pancreatic  affections  from  malignant  disease  of  the  bile 
ducts  Uu fortunately  these  tests  are  still  sub  judice,  for 
other  competent  observers  state  that  these  reactions  some- 
times occur  in  other  pathological  conditions  and  even  in 
normal  urine.  I  have  no  experience  of  these  and  can 
give  no  opinion.  We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  clinical 
observation,  but  at  this  early  period  of  the  jaundice,  it 
does  not  help  us  much  in  the  differentiation  of  the  three 
other  maladies— cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas, 
malignant  disease  of  the  larger  bile  duits,  or  chrome 
pancreatitis.    Age  over  50  and  more  rapid  wasting  would 


ho  in  favour   of   the   two    first  mentioned   illnesses,  and 
nerhans  an  enlarged,  distended,  and  palpable  gall  bladder 
would point moil  to  cancer  of  the  h.ad  of  the  pancreas. 
™easy white  motions  and  sugar  in  the  urine  would  aleo 
indicate     pancreatic     disease.      If     my     diagnosis    were 
uncertain    t  Uiou'd  recommend  at  first  rest  in  bed,  a  diet 
of  milk  and  chicken  broth  with  the  avoidance  oi  every- 
thing fatty.     With  regard  to  drugs^I  should  prescribe 
sod"um    salicylate    to   keep   down    the  infection  of   the 
one  ducts   and  I  should  give  at  night  a  pill  of   .ndin 
with  a  morning  dialt    of    Carlsbad  salts  or  Cheltenham 
Lansdown  watef  warmed,  and  with  ten  grains  c ^tropin 
added.     This  to  be  slowly  sipped.      If  after  six  or  eight 
weeks  the  jaundice  remained  as  intense,  and  especially  if 
HTncreased,  and  if  any  symptoms  now  pointed  to  impacted 
ca  cuius  in  the  common  duct,  I  should  advise  operation- 
a  Ao  edochotcmy  or  duodenc-choledochotcmy       In  quiet 
impaction  the  presence  of  a  Riedel's  lobe  would  guide  me 
to  Fhe  same  decision.     If  the  probabilities  were  against  it 
being  anTmpacted  stone,  and  if  the  patient  were  over  50 
I  should  then  state  to  the  patient  cr  his  friends  my  fear  of 
its  being  malignant  disease  cf  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or 
areer 'bile   ducts,  and  the  only  chance  oi  palliation  by 
Seal  means  would  be  if  the  growth  were  situated  in  the 
cZmon  bile  duct.    Here  resection  with  implantation  o 
the  hepatic  duct  into  the  duodenum,  or  putting  the  gall 
bladder  into  communication  with    the   small  intestine. 
mtht  obviate  cholaemla  with   its   attendant  symptoms 
a^d  thus  greatly  improve  the  patient's  condition.:   Most 
of  u*  are  never  likely  to  see  primary  carcinoma  of  the 
hepaurduct,  as  it  only  occur,  \8  times  in  80  eases  of 
malignant  disease  ol  the  larger  biliary  duets;  but  .1  do 
think  we  are  likely  to  meet,  if  we  have  not  already  met 
with  the  disease  in  the  common  duct.    The  prevalence  oi 
tt  e  d Lease  is  doubtless  commoner  than  is  thought  since 
may  be  easily  overlooked  or  the  jaundice  ascribed  to 
something  else.    At  any  rate,  it -  sugges ttve  that  within 
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thTpast  fifteen  years  the  number  cf  eases  described  has 
increased  fourfold.  If  an  operation  were  declined  I  shcu.d 
iryDr  Beard's  treatment,  the  injection  of  trypsin  into  toe 
deeper  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  buttock  or  back, 
of  course  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  I  should 
begin  with  five  minims  of  trypsin  isjection  daily,  in- 
creasing up  to  20  minims  by  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
and' 0  minims  by  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Combined 
with  this  I  should  ii/e  by  the  mouth  one  capsule 
of  holadin,  which  is  In  extract  of  the  entire  pancreatic 
gland,  thrice  daily  one  hour  before  meals  with  a  pepule 
of  ox  gall  compound  at  night. 

Gastric  axo  Duodenal  Ulceus. 
It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the 
acute  and  chronic  forms.    Perforation  and  haemorrhage 
are  the  immediate  dangers  in  the  former ;  in  the  latter 
there    are,  in  addition  to   these,  all   the  troubles  that 
arise  from  an  open  sere  and  the  production  of  contracting 
cicatrices.     From  the  sex,  age,  and  history,  you  can  arrive 
at  a  fairly  correct  conclusion  whether  the  ulcer  be  gastric 
or  duodenal.     Simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach   is  a  common 
condS  more  common  in  women,  and  these  young  and 
cWorotic,  than  in   men.     Fain  generally  comes  on  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  and  « ,  re- 
lieved by  vomiting.   Haematemesis  is  common,  but  seldom 
fatal      Contrast  with  this  ulceration  of  the  duodenum, 
where  the  patients  are  usually  men  from  30  to  4    year, 
of  aU     When  pain  occurs  it  is  at  some  interval  after  a 
meaf  caused  by  the  food    passing    from    the  stomach 
mto    the     duodenum,   and    the    introduction    of      ood 
into   the   stomach  often    relieves     he   pain     Th  n 1 1   a 
useful  point  to  remember.     Vomiting  is  not   nana .but 
haematemesis,  should   it   occur,   13   often  fatal      A\hen 
haemt  emesis'and  melaena  occur  in  duodenal  ulcer  you 
may  sometimes  detect  a  round  soft  lump  ]«*££""£ 
ribf and  just  outside  the  right  rectus,  although  II b*ve  m*  « 
seen  this  mentioned  in  the  textbooks.     This  is  blood 
clotted   in  situ,  for  large  blood  f  ots   can   form    in    toe 
duodenum.    Twice  I  have  demonstrated  this  in  cases  seen 
in  consultation.     Another  interesting  pout  is  the  occur 
ence  of  transient  attacks  of  jaundice  in  duodenal  uleen 
and  as  tenderness  can  generally  be  elicited  Over an  area 
*ust  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  same 
situation  that  tenderness  is  found  in ^holelitoiasis,  it  is 
most  difficult  sometimes  to  diagnose  duodenal  ulcer  from 
gall  stone  trouble.    In  a  case  which  I  saw  in  consultation 
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I  made  this  mistake  and  diagnosed  gall-stone  trouble, 
until  the  occurrence  of  haematemesis  and  melaena 
cleared  up  its  nature.     Later  on  I  shall  revert  to  this  case. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  first  indication  of  gastric 
or  duodenal  ulcer  is  sudden  perforation.  What  are  the 
usual  symptoms  of  such  a  catastrophe  ?  Shortly  these : 
At  the  moment  of  rupture  the  patient  may  volunteer  the 
statement  that  he  or  she  is  conscious  of  something  having 
given  way,  and  that  immediately  they  felt  a  burning 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  as  if  something  hot  were  being 
poured  out.  In  the  epigastric  region  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness are  most  marked,  but  I  have  seen  in  perforation  of  a 
duodenal  ulcer  the  pain  referred  to  the  right  iliac  region, 
simulating  perforation  of  an  appendix,  as  I  have  seen  the 
pain  in  perforation  of  the  stomach  referred  to  the  left 
iliac  region.  Collapse  is  extreme  if  the  leak  be  large,  not 
so  evident  if  the  leak  be  small.  The  pain  is  constant, 
unlike  the  intermittent  colicky  pains  of  obstruction.  We 
note  that  the  abdomen  is  rigid,  motionless,  and  retracted. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  this  gives  place  to  a  tense, 
distended  lympanitic  condition.  The  bowels  usually 
remain  constipated.  In  all  but  the  rapidly  fatal  cases 
the  temperature  after  the  collapse  begins  to  rise  and  the 
pulse  to  increase  in  frequency ;  in  two  hours  the  pulse  may 
rise  from  90  to  120.  Obliteration  of  the  liver  dullness  due 
to  free  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  retraction  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  very  important  sign.  These  signs  and 
symptoms,  then,  with  or  without  a  previous  history  of 
indigestion,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  immediately  or 
three  or  four  hours  after  taking  food,  haematemesis  or 
melaena,  should  suggest  such  an  accident. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
need  of  a  surgeon  in  a  case  such  as  this.  But  he  must  act 
promptly,  and  the  sooner  the  abdomen  is  opened  the 
better.  After  36  hours  it  is  useless.  The  mortality  among 
those  operated  on  under  12  hours,  according  to  Mayo 
Robson,  is  28.5  percent.;  among  those  operated  on  from 
12  to  24  hours,  53.6  per  cent. ;  this  is  with  reference  to 
perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  As  to  perforated  duodenal 
ulcer,  Mr.  Moynihan  has  collected  from  various  sources 
51  cases,  2  only  of  which  were  correctly  diagnosed,  and  18 
were  operated  on  under  the  impression  that  the  cause  of 
the  peritonitis  was  appendicitis.  I  do  not  think  the 
diagnosis  should  be  so  difficult  if  careful  attention  be  paid 
to  the  previous  history.  Fortunately,  the  gastric  and  duo- 
denal contents  are  usually  at  the  time  of  perforation  but 
slightly  septic,  and  Mayo  Robson  hopes  that  if  a  skilful 
surgeon  be  obtained  within  twelve  hours  of  the  rupture  of 
a  duodenal  ulcer,  and  if  when  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
drained  the  ruptured  intestine  be  closed,  the  mortality 
should  be  only  10  per  cent.  At  present,  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  within  24  hours  of  the  ruptute,  the 
mortality  is  38  per  cent. ;  after  24  hours,  82  per  cent. 

Chronic  Ulcer  ok  the  Stomach. 
Here  the  question — When  is  the  physician  to  cease  and 
the  surgeon  to  take  up  the  thread?— is  not  quite  so 
simple.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  seems,  because  the  symptoms  of  anaemic  gastralgia 
are  those  also  of  gastric  ulcer,  with  the  exception  of 
the  haematemesis,  and  it  is  notorious  that  this  symptom, 
on  which,  perhaps,  most  reliance  is  placed,  frequently 
occurs  without  any  evidence  post  mortem  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Dr.  Hale  White,  I  think,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that 
many  women  who  have  severe  and  alarming  gastric 
haemorrhage,  and  who  are  said  to  have  gastric  ulcer,  have 
have  not  got  gastric  ulcer  at  all.  With  this  haematemesis 
we  have  gastric  pain,  nausea,  and  sickness,  and  this 
■condition  chiefly  affects  women  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  40,  so  that  its  diagnosis  from  genuine  gastric  ulcer  is 
very  difficult.  Of  course,  such  cases  never  get  any 
symptoms  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  ulcers,  such  as 
adhesions,  pyloric  stenosis,  or  subphrenic  abscess. 
Have  I  any  proofs  personally  of  this  state  of  affairs  ? 
Well,  yes  I  have,  for  I  have  had  two  such  cases  admitted 
into  hospital  under  my  care  with  a  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer, 
in  which  diagnosis  I  concurred.  One  was  a  woman  of  40,  the 
other  a  woman  about  50.  Both  were  pale  but  well-nourished 
women,  who  had  complained  for  years  of  pain  after  food  and 
nausea.  One  had  had  heamatcmesis  before  her  present 
illness;  the  other  had  a  first  attack.  Both  died  suddenly 
with  symptoms  of  internal  licamorrhage,  followed  by 
profuse  haematemesis,  and  on  post-mortem  examination 
there  was  no  aneurysm,  no  atrophic  cirrhosis  of   the  liver, 


no  evidence  of  granular  kidney  or  heart  disease,  no 
duodenal  ulcer,  or  other  condition  to  account  for  it — 
simply  small  pin-head  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  from  which  the  blood  had  come,  but  these 
were  not  ulcers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  many  cases  of  simple  anaemic 
gastralgia  are  said  to  have  gastric  ulcer.  But  I  think 
that  pain  after  food — and  only  then — is  not  so  marked 
in  anaemic  gastralgia.  It  may  occur  apart  from  food, 
and  especially  on  exertion.  In  gastric  ulcer,  too, 
the  skin  tenderness  is  more  localized  ;  in  simple 
anaemic  vomiting  there  is  a  large  area  of  superficial 
tenderness.  The  vomiting,  too,  in  the  latter  condition 
is  often  dependent  on  heart  stretching.  But  the  two  sig- 
nificant signs  of  gastric  ulcer  are  defined  deep-seated  pain, 
and  the  presence  even  of  small  quantities  of  blood  in  the 
faeces  or  vomit.  Then,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  therapeutic 
test.  If  you  put  girls  with  anaemic  vomiting  on  to  arsenic, 
it  will,  as  a  rule,  stop  their  vomiting  very  soon  if  combined 
with  rest  in  bed.  Two  minims  of  the  liquor  arsenicalis 
are  quite  sufficient  given  thrice  daily.  Again,  before 
diagnosing  chronic  gastric  ulcer  try  the  knee-jerks  and 
look  at  the  gums.  This  may  seem  superfluous  advice,  but 
I  remember  a  young  man  about  30  coming  to  my  out- 
patient room  complaining  of  severe  gastric  pain,  at  times 
with  vomiting,  which  had  troubled  him  for  several  months. 
He  had  been  an  in-patient  at  a  large  hospital,  where  his 
stomach  had  been  washed  out,  and  test  meals  administered 
and  withdrawn  for  chemical  examination.  In  a  routine 
way  I  tried  his  knee-jerks  and  found  they  were  absent, 
but  this  was  the  only  symptom  pointing  to  locomotor 
ataxy  with  the  exception  of  rather  small  sluggish  pupils. 
Later  on  he  developed  the  distinctive  Argyll-Robertson 
eye  phenomena  with  Romberg's  sign  and  ataxic  gait.  I 
have  read  of  a  case  of  lead  poisoning  with  colic  in  a  bar- 
maid diagnosed  as  probable  perforation  of  a  chronic  gastric 
ulcer.  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  led  to  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  condition. 

Cases  of  anaemic  gastralgia,  locomotor  ataxy,  and  lead 
poisoning  are  entirely  within  the  physician's  province,  but 
what  about  the  cases  of  profuse  haematemesis  which  have 
not  gastric  ulcer  ?  Physicians  and  surgeons  disagree  as  to 
the  treatment.  Dr.  Hale  White  implores  us  not  to  operate 
on  such  people,  because,  as  he  says  all  experience  has 
shown  that,  i  f  y ou  do,  they  may  die  soon  after  the  operation, 
and  obviously  if  the  stomach  is  oozing  blood  you  cannot 
stop  it  by  surgery.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  think  you 
have  got  one  of  these  oozing  cases,  do  not  open  the 
stomach,  but  give  adrenalin  chloride.  In  marked  contrast 
to  this,  Mr.  Mansell  Moullin  says  that  in  every  case  of 
his  own  in  which  there  was  general  oozing,  the  haemor- 
rhage has  been  arrested,  without  the  least  difficulty,  as 
soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  opened  and  the  mucous 
membrane  exposed  to  the  air.  I  am  hardly  qualified  to 
give  a  decision  in  this  matter,  but  I  should  be  inclined, 
first,  to  try  rest  in  bed,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
adrenalin  chloride  with  rectal  feeding.  If  it  be  a  case  of 
haematemesis  with  ulcer,  this  is  certainly  the  right  course 
to  adopt,  because  it  is  very  exceptional  for  a  patient  to 
die  from  actual  haematemesis  due  to  gastric  ulcer.  In 
an  ordinary  case  of  gastric  ulcer  the  ideal  treatment 
would  be  rest  for  two  or  three  months,  the  first  four 
or  five  weeks  being  absolutely  in  bed.  If  there  be 
haematemesis,  I  should  give  by  the  mouth  sips  of 
warm  water  only,  and  15  minims  of  a  1  in  1,000 
solution  of  adrenalin  chloride  every  three  hours  for 
twenty-four  hours.  I  should  give  rectal  enemata  consisting 
of  4oz.  of  beef  tea  and  milk,  half  a  tube  of  Fairchild's 
peptonizing  powder,  a  dessertspoonful  of  glucose,  and  a 
little  salt  every  four  hours,  first  cleansing  out  the  bowels 
by  a  simple  enema.  The  nutrient  enemata  should  be 
administered  at  a  temperature  of  99°  F.  through  a  funnel 
with  rubber  tubing  and  glass  nozzle,  held  about  1  ft.  above 
the  patient's  hips.  In  the  intervals  between  the  rectal 
feeds  give  a  4oz.  enema  of  a  normal  saline  solution  at 
99°  F.  Wash  the  mouth  out  several  times  daily  with  a 
solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  or  izal.  AVhile,  theoreti- 
cally, it  would  seem  better  to  give  the  stomach  a  complete 
rest  for  a  week,  practically  this  strict  limitation  does 
not  seem  necessary.  So,  after  four  or  five  days,  if 
the  haemorrhage  does  not  recur,  I  give  2  oz.  of 
an  equal  mixture  of  milk  and  lime  water  every 
hour.  When  milk  is  not  well  borne,  Valentine  or  Leube's 
beef    solution    or    albumen    water  may  be  substituted. 
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This  may  be  continued  for  five  or  six  days,  then  we  may 
give  7  oz.,  of  beef  solution  at  8  a.m.,  10  oz.  of  peptonized 
milk  at  noon,  the  beef  solution  again  at  4  p.m.,  and  the 
peptonized  milk  at  8  p.m.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  if  the 
patient  has  improved,  she  may  be  allowed  scraped  beef, 
pounded  chicken,  and  farinaceous  or  custard  puddings. 
In  the  way  of  medicine  I  give,  if  an  aperient  be  necessary, 
one  teaspoonful  of  Carlsbad  salts  in  a  tumblerful  of  warm 
water  in  the  morning,  and  if  there  be  pain  and  nausea,  a 
mixture  of  bismuth  carbonate,  soda  bicarbonate,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  with  or  without  a  little  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride. When  convalescing,  I  give  two  or  three  3-grain 
tablets  of  alginoid  iron  thrice  daily  after  food,  or 
1  drachm  liq.  ferri  manango-peptonati  in  water  in  the  same 
way. 

The  majority  of  cases  will  get  well  by  these  measures, 
but  if  after  this  prolonged  treatment  the  symptoms  per- 
sist, or  they  return  as  soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  lead 
his  or  her  ordinary  life,  then  I  should  unhesitatingly  call 
in  a  surgeon.  For  this  may  mean  slow  perforation  of  an 
ulcer  with  adhesions,  or  beginning  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer 
near  the  pylorus,  or  perigastritis.  You  may  be  astonished 
to  hear  that  among  cases  severe  enough  to  be  admitted 
into  hospital,  18  per  cent,  die  and  42  per  cent,  relapse. 
This  is  based  on  the  statistics  of  all  the  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  from  January, 
1897,  to  August,  1902.  They  were  just  500  in  number— 
98  men  and  402  women.  Of  these  89  died,  and  210  had 
been  treated  before  for  similar  attacks.  Bad  as  these 
figures  are  they  are  not  the  worst,  for  no  account  is 
taken  here  of  the  late  sequelae  or  complications.  In 
these  cases  are  not  included  patients  admitted  for 
pyloric  stenosis,  hourglass  contraction  of  the  stomach, 
gastric  dilatation,  subphrenic  abscess,  or  perigastric 
adhesions,  nor  is  cancer  of  the  stomach  alluded 
to,  although,  according  to  Schlesinger,  this  follows 
in  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  chronic  ulcer,  develop- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  old  ulcer.  In  the  absence  of 
these  we  may  still  have  grave  anaemia,  and  a  deteriorated 
condition  of  health  ending  in  tubercle  as  the  result  of  this 
disease.  Let  me  repeat,  I  should  call  in  a  surgeon  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  a  posterior  gastrojejunostomy  if  after 
treatment  for  two  or  three  months  the  symptoms  per- 
sisted or  if  the  patient  relapsed  again  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  lead  his  ordinary  life,  and  was  thus  unable  to  earn  his 
living.  If  this  practice  were  more  universal  we  should 
not  see  so  many  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis  with  dilated 
stomach,  or  hopelessly  distorted  stomachs  with  ulcers 
eating  into  the  liver  or  pancreas,  representing  years  of 
suffering,  and  chronic  misery  often  ending  in  death  by 
haemorrhage,  as  in  the  following  case  : 

On  August  1st,  1905,  my  late  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  G- 
Bagot  Ferguson,  asked  me  to  see  a  patient  of  his,  a  lady  aged  60, 
who  had  complained  off  and  on  for  many  years  of  severe 
abdominal  pain,  indigestion,  and  nausea.  No  history  of  haemat- 
emesis  or  jaundice.  Daring  the  past  two  months  she  had 
become  much  emaciated  and  paler,  and  her  weakness  was 
extreme.  She  now  suffered  agonizing  pain  in  the  left  epigas- 
tric region,  which  could  only  be  controlled  by  large  doses  of 
morphine.  The  abdomen  was  a  little  full  in  the  upper  part, 
but  no  peristalsis  was  visible.  On  palpation  the  left  epigas- 
tric region  was  occupied  by  a  mass  with  a  somewhat  oval  irre- 
gular surface.  Its  long  diameter  was  transverse,  and  extended 
almost  to  the  middle  line.  Its  anterior  margin  was  not  sharp 
or  notched,  and  the  fingers  could  be  slipped  between  its 
posterior  margin  and  the  left  lower  ribs.  Splenic  dullness 
normal.  Neither  the  left  supraclavicular  nor  groin  glands 
were  enlarged.  In  spite  of  this  I  gave  a  definite  opinion 
that  it  was  malignant  disease  of  the   body   of  the  stomach. 

The  profound  anaemia,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  with 
a  hard  tumour  mass,  seemed  to  me  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
I  think  Dr.  Ferguson  himself  thought  there  was  something 
more  than  this  in  it.  Be  that  as  it  may.  two  months  after- 
wards he  told  me  the  mass  had  almost  disappeared,  and  asked 
me  again  to  see  her.  Certainly  little  could  now  be  felt,  but 
shortly  afterwards  she  suddenly  died  with  symptoms  of 
internal  haemorrhage.  We  obtained  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, and  fonnd  the  stomach  full  of  blood.  There  was  an  hour- 
glass contraction  of  the  stomaeb.  with  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  adherent  to  the  pancreas.  Fresh  ulcerations  had  occurred 
at  the  site  of  the  old  ulcer,  and  had  eaten  into  the  pancreas, 
laying  open  some  of  its  vessels.  This  eroded  part  of  the 
pancreas  was  lying  bare  in  the  stomach.  No  doubt  what  we 
felt  at  first  was  the  inflammatory  exudation  thrown  out  on 
active  ulceration  occurring  again  at  the  site  of  the  old  adhesion, 
and  which  as  time  went  on  had  become  to  a  great  extent 
absorbed. 

Duodenal  Ulcer. 

Before  discussing  the  treatment  of  duodenal  ulcer  may 


I  refer  to  its  frequency  ?  Andral  gives  the  proportion  of 
duodenal  to  gastric  ulcer  as  1  in  40 ;  some  textbooks  give 
it  as  1  in  50,  and  this  until  lately  has  seemed  to  be  the 
prevalent  opinion.  I  have  long  thought  that  this  was  an 
error  due  partly  to  many  cases  of  anaemic  gastralgia  being 
labelled  gastric  ulcer,  and  partly  to  cases  of  primary  duo- 
denal ulcer  being  designated  gastric  ulcer.  In  our  own 
hospital  for  the  past  year  we  had  five  duodenal  ulcers  to 
eighteen  gastric.  We  must  remember  that  duodenal 
ulcer  occurs  in  that  part  of  the  duodenum  near  the 
pylorus ;  90  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  according  to  Mayo 
Robson,  are  situated  within  1  in.  of  the  pylorus,  so 
that  the  symptoms  and  complications  of  both  are 
very  similar.  It  is  to  the  surgeon  that  we  owe  a 
clear  and  explicit  statement  on  this  point,  for  his  exami- 
nations in  vivo  are  infinitely  more  instructive  than 
post-mortem  records.  Here  pathology  based  on  autopsy 
has  been  corrected  by  the  study  of  aisease  in  the  living 
body.  To  Drs.  Charles  and  William  Mayo  of  Rochester, 
U.S.A.,  In  particular  we  owe  the  correction  of  this  error, 
for  in  their  last  200  cases  of  operation  for  peptic  ulcer, 
86  were  found  to  be  duodenal,  a  proportion,  roughly,  of 
about  2  duodenal  to  5  gastric.  In  the  preoperative 
diagnosis  of  duodenal  ulcer  from  gastric  ulcer,  they  lay 
great  stress  on  the  seat  of  pain  and  rigidity,  to  the  right 
of  the  middle  line  in  duodenal  ulcer,  to  the  left  in  gastric 
ulcer. 

I  can  recall  to  mind  10  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  I  have 
seen  within  the  past  two  or  three  years;  6  died  from 
haemorrhage— an  unusually  large  proportion — 2  I  lost 
sight  of,  1  recovered  after  an  operation  for  subphrenic 
abscess,  and  the  tenth  was  the  most  interesting  of  all,  for 
he  had  typical  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with  its 
complications  and  catastrophes,  and  although  reduced  to 
a  skeleton,  and  several  times  on  the  brink  of  death,  re- 
covered after  a  posterior  gastrojejunostomy,  and  is  now, 
nearly  four  years  after  the  operation,  in  good  health.  I 
shall  give  you  this  case  in  extenso,  as  it  illustrates  so  well 
the  phases  of  the  malady,  its  diagnostic  points  and 
complications. 

On  May  17th,  1902,  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  Moore  of  Churchdown 
to  see  a  patient  of  his,  a  gentleman  of  about  50.  He  had 
suffered  at  intervals  for  many  years  from  severe  pains,  a  little 
above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  with  flatulency  and 
heartburn.  The  pain  often  occurred  late  at  night.  BetweeD 
these  attacks  he  enjoyed  good  health.  When  1  saw  him  he 
had  a  slightly  icteric  tinge  after  a  few  days  of  severe 
paroxysmal  pain  at  the  usual  site.  He  felt  sick  and  had 
great  discomfort  from  flatuleney  and  acidity.  Bowels 
were  constipated.  Over  the  situation  of  the  pain  I  could 
detect  a  somewhat  indefinite  swelling  which  I  thought 
might  be  gall  bladder.  No  tumour  could  be  felt  near 
the  pylorus,  the  stomach  wss  not  dilated,  and  there  was 
no  haematemesis.  The  recurrence  of  these  attacks  for  years, 
the  site  of  pain,  and  the  slight  jaundice,  led  me  to  conclude  he 
had  gall  stones  with  probably  adhesions  round  the  gall  bladder. 
This  is  a  pardonable  error,  for  these  recurring  attacks  of 
regional  peritonitis  in  duodenal  ulcer  much  resemble  prolonged 
gall-stone  colic.  A  stone,  too,  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct 
with  a  contracted  gall  bladder  closely  simulates  chronic 
duodenal  ulcer.  Of  course,  a  haematemesis  or  the  passage  of 
even  a  minute  quantity  of  blood  per  rectum  would  clear  up  the 
diagnosis.  He  recovered  from  this  attack,  and  some  months 
later  came  to  reside  in  Cheltenham. 

On  November  14th  of  the  same  year,  about  1  a.m.,  I  was  sent 
for,  as  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  very  severe  pain  in 
the  right  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and 
collapse.  There  was  rigidity  of  the  right  rectus  and  localized 
tenderness  below  the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  Subsequently  he 
had  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  It  was  only  now  that  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  with 
perforation,  and  local  peritonitis  due  to  limiting  adhesions. 
This  attack  subsided  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  As 
time  went  on  he  had  retention  of  the  stomach  contents 
with  haematemesis  and  melaena,  making  the  diagnosis  certain. 
I  now  urged  him  to  have  an  operation  done,  a  posterior  gastro- 
jejunostomy, for  the  haemorrhage  had  been  severe,  and 
ne  was  pale,  ill-looking,  and  much  emaciated.  He  refused, 
however,  to  have  anvthing  done.  On  .Tune  24th,  1903, 
he  had  another  attack  of  localized  perforative  peritonitis, 
and  recovered  again  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess.. 
He  was  a  Scotchman.  To  show  the  never-say-die  character 
of  the  man,  when  convalescing  from  this  attack  a  friend 
called  to  inquire  for  him.  When  ushered  into  his  bed- 
room the  sick  and  sorely  tried  patient  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  and  with  a  dry  twinkle  in  his  eye  exclaimed,  "Well, 
M ,  have  you  brought  the  wreath?"  His  cheery  determi- 
nation inspired  us  all.  Eventually,  however,  he  had  to  deliver 
himself  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Fhilistines,  and  in  August. 
1903,  he  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Swain,  of  Bristol.  Mosi 
,  extensive   adhesions   were    found,    and    the    parts    were    so 
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matted  together  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable,  but  a 
posterior  gastrojejunostomy  was  performed,  with  a  result 
as  splendid  as  can  be  found  anywhere  In  the  annals  of 
surgery. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  while  I  was  writing  this  I  was  sent 
for  by  Dr.  Moore  to  see  him  again.  Bat  his  present  illness  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  old  duodenal  trouble.  I  found  him  to  be 
suffering  from  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  and  dyspnoea  on  exertion 
due  to  granular  kidney,  arterial  sclerosis,  and  dilated  heart. 
The  apex  beat  is  diffuse  and  weak,  and  epigastric  pulsation  is 
marked.  The  heart's  action  is  very  arrhythmic,  in  fact,  the 
condition  is  that  of  cardial  delirium.  The  liver  is  much 
enlarged,  smooth  and  even,  its  lower  border  extending  below 
the  border  of  the  umbilicus.  There  is  congestion  of  both  bases 
of  the  lungs  and  beginning  oedema,  so  that  I  fear  his  fight  Is 
nearly  over. 

If  I  do  not  weary  you  I  should  like  to  read  you  the 
following  case,  as  illustrative  of  thedifficulty  in  diagnosing 
ruptured  appendicular  abscess  from  ruptured  duodenal 
abscess,  the  rupture  taking  place  into  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity : 

On  February  5th,  19C7,  I  was  called  to  see  a  case  the  history 
of  which  was  as  follows  :  Patient,  male,  aged  65,  had  been  in 
service  in  India,  where  be  had  several  attacks  of  malarial 
fever,  and  an  indefinite  history  of  an  abdominal  attack 
which  necessitated  his  staying  in  bed  for  over  a  week, 
Since  returning  home  he  bad  dyspepsia  with  great  flatu- 
lency, and  had  been  snrjsct  to  frequent  seizures  of  p3in 
underneath  the  liver  edge,  which  pain  was  so  severe  as  to 
double  him  up  and  required  the  application  of  hot  bottles.  He 
did  not  vomit,  nor  were  any  of  the  attacks  followed  by 
jiundice.  The  pain  radiated  slightly  downwards,  but  not 
to  the  groin  or  testicle,   and  he  never  passed  any  blood  or 

gus  in  the  urine.  No  history  of  baematemesis  or  me'aeca. 
[a  saw  several  medical  men  on  account  of  this  trouble, 
both  in  Cheltenham  and  in  London,  but  no  definite 
opinion  was  given.  Five  days  before  I  saw  him — that  is,  on 
January  31st— he  sent  for  his  medical  attendant,  as  he  had  a 
recurrence  of  pain,  paroxysmal  in  character,  at  the  old  site, 
with  a  temperature  varying  from  100°  F.  to  102°  F.  The  pain 
was  quite  limited  to  the  right  side.  There  was  no  vomiting  or 
jaundice,  and  no  pain  or  frequency  in  micturition.  The  tongue 
was  coated  and  bowels  constipated.  He  improved,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  I  saw  him  seempd  much  better,  his  tem- 
perature being  normal.  But  in  the  afternoon,  when  rising  up 
in  bed,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  tha 
abdomen,  and  became  collapsed,  but  still  no  vomiting.  At 
the  moment  of  the  seizure  h9  felt  as  if  his  right 
testicle  were  being  pulled  up  into  the  abdomen.  I  saw 
him  about  7  p.m.  He  had  the  typical  ominous,  anxions, 
abdominal  face— by  far  the  best  criterion  of  the  ex- 
tent and  severity  of  an  abdominal  lesion.  His  breathing 
was  short  and  quick — 60  respirations  per  minute — and  en- 
tirely thoracic.  His  brow  was  cold  and  damp  with  perspira- 
tion. Pulse  only  85,  small  and  weak  ;  his  normal  pulse  1  was 
told  was  60  ;  tempera'ure,  1015°  F.  As  the  pulse  respiration 
ratio  (pulse  85,  respirations  60)  was  so  abnormal  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  bases  of  both  lungs  was  imperative, 
especially  on  the  right  side  to  see  if  there  were  any  compli- 
cating pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  subphrenic  mischief.  Nothing, 
however,  was  discovered.  Tne  abdominal  muscles  were  on 
guard,  hard,  rigid,  contracted,  quite  immobile,  and  the  legs 
drawn  up.  There  was  tenderness  all  over  the  retracted 
abdomen,  if  anything  perhaps  greater  on  the  right  side  high 
up.  No  diminution  of  hepatic  dullne  s.  On  examination  per 
rectum  nothing  could  be  detected  on  the  right  side,  but  cer- 
tainly there  was  more  tenderness  hereon  pushing  the  fingers 
towards  the  right  iliac  fossa 

The  most  interest'ng  point  was  the  pain  in  and  drawing  up 
of  the  right  testicle  at  the  moment  of  seizure.  But  this  was 
no  renal  or  hepatic  colic  My  rea^onirg  was  as  follows  :  "Was 
there  from  the  historv  of  pain  in  the  past  near  the  gall 
bladder  region,  with  tUhilent  dyspepsia,  and  oft-recurring 
pains  some  time  after  food,  an  old  duodenal  u'cer  with  fresh 
InfUmmatory  mischief  and  abscess  ?  Had  this  abscess  then 
burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ?  Although  there  had  never 
been  jaundice  or  vomiting,  could  there  be  an  acute  empyema 
of  the  gall  bladder  which  bad  likewise  burst  ?  or  the  third 
alternative,  could  it.  be  a  ruptured  appendicular  abscess  ?  His 
abdominal  trouble  in  India  might  have  been  a  previous  attack 
of  appendicitis,  and  there  was  this  fact,  that  on  rectal  examina- 
tion more  tenderness  was  ft  It  towards  the  right  iliac  region 
than  the  left.  But  the  rollapse  was  greater  than  Is  usually  the 
case  in  perforation  or  rupture  of  an  appendicular  abscess,  for 
I  never  saw  a  man  so  hard  hit.  The  most  likely  hypothesis,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  bursting  of  an  absress  either  connected  with 
a  duodenal  ulcer  or  appendix  trouble. 

Without  delay  I  summoned  my  surgical  colleague,  Mr, 
Buckell,  for  immediate  operation.  An  Incision  was  made  high 
up,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  and  on  opening  the 
peritoneal  cavity  foul-smelling  pug  welled  up,  but  lb  seemed 
to  come  from  below  the  transverse  colon,  and  on  enlarging 
the  incision  downwards,  a  ragged  abscess  cavity  in  connexion 
with  the  appendix  was  found  The  pus  was  gently  mopped 
up,  and,  after  a  difficult  search  for  the  appendix,  it  was 
removed.     He  had  normal  saline  injection  by  the   bowtl    as 


recommended  by  Mnrphy  of  Chicago,  and  afterwards  subcu- 
taneously.  He  was  maintained  in  the  Fowler  position — that 
is,  theseml-sittingpositlon — toencourage  drainage  towards  the 
pelvis,  and  away  from  the  dangerous  absorbing  subdiaphrag- 
matic peritoneal  area.  He  had  profound  toxaemia  for  some 
days  after  the  operation,  then  diarrhoea  set  in.  This  was 
favourable  so  far, but  the  motions  contained  varying  quantities 
of  blood,  and  we  know  how  unfavourable  vomiting  of  blood  is 
in  septic  peritonitis.  He  became  delirious,  and  on  several 
occasions  his  condition  seemed  almost  hopeless.  But  Mr. 
Buckell  stuck  tenaolonsly  to  him,  and  we  persisted  for  days 
with  subcutaneous  injections  of  normal  saline  solution  and 
strychnine  He  was  thus  kept  going  until  the  toxins  were 
washed  out  of  his  system.  He  Is  now  well,  and  able  to  go 
out. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  duodenal  ulcer,  do  you 
wonder  that,  with  an  experience  of  6  deaths  among  the 
last  10  cases  I  have  seen,  whenever  I  make  a  definite 
diagnosis  I  urge  operation — a  posterior  gastro  jejunostomy  ? 
I  am  afraid  to  wait,  for  in  the  first  2  cases  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  sudden  and  fatal  haemorrhage;  the 
next  2  cases  I  advised  operation,  which  was  refused ;  and 
in  the  last  2,  after  haematemesis  and  melaena,  we  arranged 
for  an  operation,  but  one  died  during  the  night  from 
recurring  haemorrhage,  and  the  other  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  the  proposed  operation  from  the  same  cause. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  whenever  duodenal  ulcer  has 
reached  the  stage  of  being  recognized  by  definite  symptoms 
it  is  not  amenable  to  medical  treatment. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  on  your  good 
nature.  Incidentally  I  have  pointed  out  what  I  have  con- 
sidered the  duty  of  the  physician  to  the  surgeon.  To  the 
surgeon  may  I  say,  when  in  doubt  do  not  hastily  operate, 
for  that  way  lies  the  tendency  to  neglect  clinical  observa- 
tion or  to  shirk  the  trouble  of  accurate  diagnosis  ?  Also, 
with  whatever  c'ass  of  patient  we  may  be  dealing  let  us 
all  remember  the  warning  on  the  little  French  mechanical 
toys :  "  Quoiqu'elle  soit  tiea  solidement  honte"  il  ne  faut 
pas  brutaliser  la  machine." 

In  the  compilation  of  this  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Mansell  Moullin,  Dr.  Hale  White,  Mr. 
Mayo  Robson,  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  and  Mr.  George  Heaton. 


NOTES    OF   AN  EXPERIENCE    OF  8TOVAIN  AS 

A  SPINAL  ANALGESIC  IN  100  CASES. 

By    J.    H03ARTH     PRINGLE,    M.B.,    F.R.C.S., 

SURGEON,   HOYAL   INFIRMARY,  GLASGOW. 

The  very  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Barker  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Journal  on  the  subject  of  spinal 
anaesthesia  was  doubtless  read  by  many  with  great 
interest,  and  probably  with  as  great  satisfaction,  for  a 
careful  perusal  ot  the  facts  given  by  him  must,  to  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  justify  the  statement  he  makes  that 
there  is  a  place  for  spinal  anaesthesia.  Willi  this  state- 
ment I  entirely  agree,  for,  while  my  experience  Is  not  so 
extended  as  Mr.  Barker's,  I  have  used  the  method  in  over 
100  cases;  and, although  I  have  had  a  good  many  failures, 
in  the  successful  cases  there  has  been  produced  a 
most  admirable  analgesia.  Nearly  all  of  the  patients 
whose  operations  have  been  done  under  the  influence  of 
the  stovain  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  com- 
plete absence  of  pain,  and  much  satisfied  with  the 
fact  that  their  consciousness  was  no  tabolished — a  factor 
of  very  great  importance  to  a  very  large  number  of 
people. 

Some  of  my  patients  have  had  experience  of  the  effects 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  either  before  or  after  the  stovain, 
but  all  of  these  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to 
stovain.  One  patient  has  had  stovain  four  times,  and  has 
elected  every  time  after  the  Grst  to  have  it  rather  than 
chloroform  or  ether.  Previous  to  using  stovain,  I  had 
tried  cocaine  alone,  and  cocaine  along  with  adrenalin,  but 
every  time  with  entirely  unsatisfactory  results,  probably 
largely  due  to  defective  technique;  the  cocaine  injections 
were  nil  made  through  the  third  lumbar  space,  and  in 
several  of  them  there  was  a  defective  flow  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  After  these  failures  I  used  Chaput's  solution 
of  stovain  in  two  or  three  cases,  but  all  were  unsuccessful ; 
quite  recently,  however,  1  have  twice  used  Chaput's  solu- 
tion with  complete  success  in  two  patients,  and  believe 
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now  that  my  early  failures  were  due  to  want  of  experience 
in  the  process,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  this  special  solu- 
tion of  the  drug.  Except  in  these  cases,  my  experience 
has  been  entirely  with  Bier's  preparation  of  stovain  with 
epirenane,  as  put  up  by  Billon  of  Paris,  sterilized  and 
ready  for  use  in  hermetically- staled  ampoules.  The  fol- 
lowing notes  refer  to  ninety  eight  patients  who  got  Biei's 
solution  and  two  patients  who  got  Chaput's. 

I  have  almost  invariably  given  the  injection  with  the 
patient  sitting  up  and  with  the  shoulders  arched  ;  the 
needle  is  introduced  from  one  side  of  the  middle  line. 
The  patients,  as  a  rule,  complain  of  but  little  pain  during 
the  introduction  of  the  needle;  but  if  its  point  come  in 
contact  with  bone,  it  usually,  but  not  always,  is  asso- 
ciated with  seme  pain.  In  a  very  few  cases  patients 
have  complained  of  some  pain  where  the  needle  went 
straight  through  into  the  spinal  canal  without  any  obstruc- 
tion, during  its  passage  through  the  soft  parts,  and  where 
the  pain  could  not  have  been  due  to  impact  with  the 
spinal  nerve  trunks  themselves.  Only  in  two  or  three 
instances  has  tie  i.ijection  been  mace  while  the  patient 
was  lying  in  the  lateral  position,  and  then  because  for 
some  reason  it  was  not  desirable  or  possible  to  have  the 
pa*. ient  sitting  up. 

In  my  early  cases  the  injection  was  made  in  the  third 
lumbar  space,  but  after  several  patients  in  succession 
failed  to  develop  the  anaesthesia,  and  this  had  been 
associated  with  a  defective  fl  >w  of  the  spinal  fluid,  I  went 
to  the  second  space,  where  the  flow  seemed  to  be  more 
free,  and  now  usually  inject  it  in  the  first  space,  where  the 
flow  is  better  still.  It  is  essential  to  get  a  free  run  of  the 
ceiebro- spinal  fluid;  if  I  cannot  get  this  in  any  patient,  I 
know  from  experience  that  the  anaesthesia  will  be  slight 
or  not  appear  at  all.  I  use  Bier's  syringe,  and,  after  with- 
drawal of  the  trocar,  if  a  free  fljw  of  fluid  does  not  come 
at  once,  the  cannula  can,  with  a  gentle  rotatior,  be  pushed 
a  little  further  in  or  withdrawn  a  little,  and  usually  a 
good  floTV  will  follow,  but  not  always  ;  in  some  patients  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  get  a  free  run.  After  the 
stovain  (from  0  04  to  0.06  eg.)  is  injected  the  pressure  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is,  in  the  majority  of  patients, 
sufficiently  great  to  force  the  syringe  plunger  back  into 
the  barrel,  and  I  generally  allow  this  to  occur  several 
times  and  so  ensure  a  good  mixture  of  the  solution  with 
the  fluid.  The  impression  I  have  is  that  a  better 
anaesthesia  results  when  thi?  is  done  than  when  the 
pressure  of  the  ceiebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  gnat  enough  to 
allow  this  mixing  to  be  brought  about. 

In  one  patient,  a  feeble  man,  aged  70,  I  failed  to  get  any 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  after  puncturing  four  times  and  with- 
out any  doubt  that  the  needle  was  well  in  position  in  the 
canal  at  each  puncture. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  introducing  the  needle;  the 
ligamentum  tubilivum  is  strong  and  offers  a  con- 
siderably increased  resistance,  but  the  cessation  of  this 
just  as  the  needle  g  ts  through  it  is  quite  obvious  and  at 
once  allows  one  1 1  recognize  that  the  needle  is  into  the 
spinal  canal.  Af'.er  the  cannula  is  withdrawn  the  puncture 
is  covered  with  collodion  and  the  table  raised  at  the  foot, 
the  patient  being  kept  supine. 

My  experience  as  ts  the  time  required  to  get  the  effects 
produced  is  much  the  same  as  Mr.  Barker's,  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  or  theieabcu'.e.  I'sually  muscular  paralj sis 
of  the  loiver  limbs  is  complete  before  the  sensation  is 
abolished;  in  only  one  of  my  cases  was  sensation  abolished 
while  the  power  of  moving  the  lower  limbs  was  retained. 
Analgesia  has  on  the  average  reached  the  level  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  nerve,  but  has  often  been  much  higher  in  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  of  the  injection  ;  in  several  cases 
it  has  b?en  as  high  a3  the  fifth  cr  fourth.  In  one  patient 
analgesia  was  complete  up  to  the  elavie'e  on  both  sides, 
without  any  respiratory  difficulty  being  induced.  The 
highest  incision  I  have  made  under  stovain  ana'gesia  has 
been  for  umbilical  hernia. 

In  only  one  patient  in  whom  the  analgesia  failed  to 
develop  was  a  second  injection  given.  In  this  case  two 
minutes  after  receiving  the  second  injection  the  patient 
was  unable  to  move  his  lower  limbs,  but  it  quite  failed  to 
diminish  his  sensation  ii  any  way.  He  got  at  each  of  the 
two  injections  0.06  eg.  stovain. 

Very  few  of  the  patients  have  manifested  any  dis- 
comfort during  the  period  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug.  There  has  been  a  little  retching  or  vomiting 
In  the  case  of  a  few,  which,  however,  was  nearly  always 


slight,  but  four  patients  had  syncopal  attacks,  always 
associated  with  retching  or  vomiting;  they  were  treated 
with  stimulants,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine, 
ether,  etc.,  but  in  no  case  was  there  any  anxiety  about 
the  condition. 

One  patient,  in  whom  stovain  had  not  acted  sufficiently, 
and  who,  therefore,  got  chloroform,  had  a  syncopal  attack 
during  its  administration,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  stovain. 

One  patient,  an  enormously  fat  woman,  who  was  being 
operated  on  for  a  strangulated  umbilical  hernia,  died  in 
the  operating  theatre ;  she  was  in  such  a  state  on  her 
admission  tt  at  a  general  anaesthetic  was  impossible,  but 
I  thought  the  operation  might  be  done  with  stovain.  She  got 
0  04  eg.,  and  analgesia  extended  to  the  fourth  intercostal 
space.  The  S3C  contained  a  small  piece  of  omentum  and 
in  it  a  small  knuck'e  of  bowel,  the  omentum  being 
adherent  all  round  the  ring.  As  soon  as  separation  of  this 
omentum  was  begun  she  commenced  to  vomit,  at d  every 
time  any  tension  was  put  upon  the  parietal  peritoneum 
she  vomited.  She  died  rather  suddenly,  just  as  the  wound 
was  being  closed.  In  my  opinion  the  stovain  was  not 
responsible  for  the  death  at  all.  In  two  other  operations, 
one  inguinal  colostomy  and  the  other  removal  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  the  ana'gesia  was  excellent  for  the 
incision,  but  when  the  parietal  peritoneum  came  to  be 
handled  the  patients  complained  of  so  much  pain  that  a 
general  anaesthetic  had  to  be  given.  Except  in  these 
three  patients  manipulation  cf  the  peritoneum,  which 
naturally  has  always  been  most  severe  in  the  hernia  cases, 
has  not  been  noticed  by  patien's  any  more  than  the 
making  of  the  incision. 

The  oldest  patient  with  whom  I  have  used  stovain  was 
80  years  and  the  youngest  13.  The  old  patient,  who  had 
strangulated  hernia,  became  rather  drowsy,  and  either 
could  not  or  would  not  reply  to  questions ;  but  there  has 
not  been  any  other  patient  whose  cerebral  activity  appeared 
to  be  affected  by  the  drug. 

In  two  patients  unilateral  analgesia  only  occurred.  In 
one  of  them,  operated  on  for  a  fra  -ture  of  the  left  tibia. 
which  rt  quired  to  be  fixed,  this  was  not  of  any  moment, 
for  the  analgesia  fortunately  was  present  in  the  limb  to  be 
operated  on.  while  in  the  other  patient,  who  was  to  be 
operated  on  for  a  right  inguinal  hernia,  the  analgesia  was 
perfect  in  the  left  lower  limb  and  up  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  to  the  tenth  dorsal  nerve,  but  strictly  limited  to 
the  left  side,  it  did  not  pass  beyond  the  middle  line  at  all. 
On  the  right  side  sensation  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected,  so  that  he  required  a  general  anaesthetic  f  jr  his 
operation.  Both  patients  were  injected  to  the  lef;  of  the 
middle  line. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  100  cases  in  which  stovain  has 
been  injected; 

Amputations  (thigh  2,  leg  2,  a^kle  1,  toes  1)  6 
Hernia  (radical  operation  29,  herniotomy 

for  strangulated  hernia  2: 31 

Appendicitis         12 

Wiring  fractures 1 

Varicose  veins      6 

Hydrocele 6 

Haemorrhoids      6 

Plastic  operations  on  urethra 4 

Sjprapubie  prostatectomy      ,3 

Lithotomy 2 

Inguinal  colostomy       ! 

Varicocele 2 

Fistula  in  ano     2 

Skin  grafting        2 

Loose  semilunar  cartilage       2 

Prolapse  of  uterus         1 

Removal  of  testicle        1 

Excision  of  coccjx        1 

Acute  central  osteomyelitis  of  femur        ...  1 

Doable  osteotomy  for  genu  valgum 1 

Pyonephrosis       1 

Amputation  of  penis     1 


Among  these  100  patients  there  were  22  cases  of  failure 
to  induce  analgesia  sufficient  to  allow  the  operation  to  be 
completed.  Taese  failures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  A,  Cases  of  partial  failure  ;  B,  cases  of  complete 
failure. 

A.  Partial  failures,  cf  which  there  were  7.  Under  this 
term  I  include  those  patients  in  whom  analgesia  was 
established  but  hardly  reacted    a    height    sufficient  to 
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enable  the  proposed  operation  to  be  carried  out  or  com- 
pleted. With  one  exception,  a  case  of  haemorrhoids, 
these  were  all  cases  of  operations  above  the  level  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  In  the  haemorrhoid  case  the  analgesia 
stage  only  lasted  for  thirty  minutes,  and  although  the 
operation  was  almost  finished  the  patient  required  a  little 
chloroform  at  the  end.  The  stovain  in  this  case  was  not 
satisfactorily  injected  as  there  was  a  very  poor  flow  of 
cerebro- spinal  fluid.  In  the  others  of  this  class  of  partial 
failure  s  the  analgesia  was  good  up  to  a  certain  level  and 
the  injection  was  well  made  ;  they  were  as  follows  : 

1.  D.  R  ,  aged  60.  Inguinal  colostomy. — The  abdomen  was 
opened  without  any  pain,  but  any  manipulation  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum  caused  great  pain,  and  he  required  to  have  a 
general  anaesthetic  to  enable  fixation  of  the  colon  in  the 
wound  to  be  made. 

2.  J.  D.,  aged  61.  Carcinoma  of  penis.— The  stovain  pro- 
duced good  analgesia  to  the  level  of  the  auterior  superior 
spinous  processes  of  the  ilium.  As  in  these  cases  of  carcinoma 
of  the  penis  I  always  remove  the  glands  in  both  Scarpa's 
triangles,  as  well  as  in  both  iliac  fossae,  the  analgesia  in  this 
patient  was  not  sufficiently  high  for  this  latter  part  of  the 
operation. 

3.  G.   L  ,   aged  36.     Appendicitis.— Stovain   produced   com- 

Elete  analgesia  as  high  as  Poupart's  ligament  on  each  side, 
ut  no  hieher  after  twenty  minutes. 

4.  M.  K..  aeed  27.  Appendicitis— Analgesia  developed  to 
the  level  of  first  lumbar  nerve,  just  short  of  the  site  of  the 
incision. 

5.  J.  B.,  aged  51.  Right  inguinal  hernia.— Stovain  produced 
good  analgesia  in  the  left  side  up  to  the  umbilicus,  but  none  at 
all  in  the  right  side  of  the  middle  line. 

6.  L.  C,  aged  36.  Appendicitis. — Analgesia  perfect  on  both 
sides  to  a  point  jast  below  the  site  of  the  incision. 

B.  Complete  failure  to  produce  analgesia,  of  which 
there  were  15  instances.  In  6  of  these  patients  the 
injection  was  not  satisfactory,  owing  to  a  deficient  flow  of 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  successful  analgesia  that 
the  flow  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid  shall  be  free.  It  must  run 
from  the  cannula,  and  about  5  or  8  c.cm.  should  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  before  the  injection  is  made.  These  six 
cases  were  as  follows  : 

Appendicitis        2 

Hydrocele 1 

Hernia,  radical  operation        1 

Amputation  of  leg         1 

Prostatectomy      X 

In  the  last  patient  complete  muscular  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  was  caused,  but  no  loss  of  sensation  occurred 
after  twenty  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  injection  was 
made. 

In  the  remaining  9  cases  the  injection  of  the  solution 
was  well  carried  out.  There  was  no  defect  in  the  tech- 
nique whatever,  but  the  patients  did  not  develop  any 
analgesia  at  all.  I  can  only  suppose  that  this  was  due  to 
some  idiosyncrasy  on  their  part  towards  the  drug.  Those 
patients  were  all  males,  whose  ages  ranged  from  22  to  61. 
Only  one  of  them  received  a  second  injection,  which  also 
failed,  after  being  well  injected,  to  produce  any  analgesia, 
though  the  second  injection  caused  muscular  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs. 

The  after-effects  of  stovain  have  not  been  troublesome 
at  all,  so  far  as  I  have  sepn ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  surprised 
that  there  has  been  so  little  after-discomfort.  Headaches 
have  been  complained  of  by  some  patients,  one  or  two 
have  vomited  a  very  little  after  the  operation,  but  none 
of  the  patients  have  ever  complained  of  the  severe  head- 
aches so  often  seen  alter  ethtr  and  chloroform,  and  the 
vomiting  has  been  trivial  to  a  degree  as  compared  with 
what  is  often  met  with  alter  these  two  anaesthetics. 
But  a  good  many  of  the  patients  have  complained 
greatly  of  pain  in  the  wounds  for  the  first  hour  or  two 
after  operation,  very  much  more  so  than  patients  who 
have  a  general  anaesthetic  do,  and  I  imagine  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  latter  patients  have  their  cerebral 
activity  so  dulled  by  the  anaesthetic  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  their  wounds, 
whereas  the  stovain  patients,  who  have  their  intellect 
unimpaired  throughout  the  operation,  are  not  only 
capable  of  appreciating  any  unusual  sensations,  but  are  on 
the  look-out  for  them.  None  of  the  patients  who  got 
stovain  injections  had  any  trouble  with  the  bladder 
function  after  it. 

I  have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  publish  these 
notes,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  stovain  we  have  a 
very  excellent   anaesthetic,  although  it  may  be  a  little 


uncertain  in  its  action,  for  the  region  comprising  the  lower 
limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  great  boon  to  many  people  who  hold 
back  from  an  operation  simply  in  consequence  of  their 
fear  of  the  general  anaesthetic,  their  chief  dread  of  an 
operation  being  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  consciousness 
Inseparable  from  the  use  of  chloroform,  ether,  etc.  These 
patients  deserve  every  consideration,  and  in  stovain 
injected  into  the  spinal  fluid  we  have  an  agent  which 
comes  nearer  towards  supplying  their  want  than  by  any 
other  means. 


THE    CARE    OF    THE    PATIENT    DURING 
SERIOUS   ABDOMINAL   OPERATIONS. 

By  H.   BELLAMY  GARDNER,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond. 

LATE  INSTECCTOB  IN  ANAESTHETICS  AT  CHARING   CHOSS   HOSPITAL. 


Those  who  undertake  the  care  of  the  patient's  general 
state  in  anaesthesia  during  difficult  and  dangerous  ab- 
dominal operations  should  particularly  consider  the 
methods  by  which  reserve  force  may  be  retained  for  the 
later  hours  of  physiological  readjustment  when  depressing 
factors  and  complications  may  be  encountered.  These 
methods  are  directed  towards  increase  of  vasomotor  tone, 
maintenance  of  temperature,  elimination  of  anoxaemic 
(asphyxial)  factors,  prevention  of  shock,  arrest  of  and 
compensation  for  haemorrhage,  mechanical  circulatory 
considerations,  and  correct  degree  of  anaesthesia. 

In  my  experience  a  marked  improvement  of  vascular 
tone  is  attained  by  the  internal  administration  of  liquor 
strychninae  hydrochloratis  mv  three  times  a  day  for  a 
week  to  patients  about  to  undergo  serious  abdominal 
operations,  for  not  only  is  the  nervous  system  fortified 
against  the  event,  but  early  signs  of  exhaustion  are  not 
then  displayed  during  the  surgical  manipulations. 

I  also  observe  that  strong  purgation  lowers  the  general 
blood  pressure  for  a  time,  and  consider  it  should  be 
avoided  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  a  serious 
operation. 

The  effect  of  rest  in  bed  for  two  or  three  days  pre- 
viously, combined  with  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
bowels  and  compliance  with  nursing  discipline,  assist 
materially  in  Improving  ihe  tranquillity  and  in  reducing 
the  after-effects  of  anaesthesia. 

In  the  next  place  a  thin  blanket  is  not  enough  covering 
for  a  patient  during  an  operation,  for  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place  from  anaesthesia  per  se  as  well  as  from 
exposure  of  skin  surfaces  and  of  internal  organs.  As  loss 
of  bodily  heat  may  turn  the  scale  against  even  the  most 
robust,  woollen  stockings,  night  garments  and  one  doubled 
blanket  to  cover  the  chest  and  arms,  with  another  double 
blanket  to  wrap  up  the  legs  and  feet  are  required  to 
maintain  the  temperature.  A  hot-water  bed  or  tank 
covered  with  blankets  beneath  the  patient  is  of  distinct 
advantage  during  long  operations,  but  hot  bottles  should 
not  be  used  for  anaesthetized  patients,  as  they  are/very 
likely  to  burn  the  skin  with  which  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact. Heated  blankets  are  equally  efficient  and  more 
easily  applied. 

Large  surfaces  of  the  body  near  the  wound  should  not 
be  exposed  or  covered  with  wet  cloths,  which  produce 
rapid  chilling  of  the  skin  by  cooling  and  evaporation,  and 
if  these  are  to  be  used  mackintosh  and,  if  possible,  blanket 
also  should  lie  beneath  them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connexion  that  exposed 
intestines  and  other  vascular  organs  produce  a  rapid  loss 
of  heat  and  should  be  covered  when  drawn  out  by  a  suc- 
cession of  warm  sponges  or  wads  of  gauze.  A  patient 
always  begins  to  flag  when  eviscerated  bowel  is  allowed  to 
cool. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  patient  should  continue 
breathing  during  a  prolonged  operation ;  but  adequate 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  should  be  proceeding,  for  no 
more  depressing  factor  can  be  at  work  than  partial 
anoxaemia  (asphyxia),  both  by  exhausting  the  vitality  of 
the  nervous  system  and  weakening  the  force  of  the  heart. 

The  best  method  of  ensuring  adequate  oxidation  is  by 
establishing  oral  respiration  by  means  of  a  mouth  prop 
between  the  teeth,  and  further  in  some  cases  the  use  of 
a  small  tongue  clip  to  prevent  the  occlusion  of  the  airway 
by  this  organ  touching  the  pharyngeal  wall. 

Feeble  respiration  can  be  stimulated  by  friction  of  the 
lips  with  a  towel  under  chloroform,  and  may  also  be 
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deepened  by  the  addition  of  ether  upon  the  mask  or  a 
change  to  the  CiE2  mixture. 

Shock  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
is  rapidly  produced  after  a  transient  primary  stimulation 
by  traction,  stretching  or  prolonged  manipulation  of 
certain  highly-sensitive  structures  such  as  the  mesentery, 
the  peritoneum  within  Douglas's  pouch,  and  the  pedicles 
of  abdominal  organs  and  tumours,  can  best  be  met  by  the 
use  of  ether  during  such  stages. 

In  my  opinion  ether  possesses  a  specific  action  in 
blunting  and  in  some  cases  preventing  the  transmission 
of  nerve  stimuli  more  effectually  than  chloroform,  and 
when  used  at  particular  stages  of  an  operation  which  may 
be  proceeding  under  chloroform  protects  the  patient  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  shock 
which  otherwise  appears  as  the  result  of  the  operative 
measures. 

When  ether  is  contraindicated  and  the  reflex  effect  of 
surgical  stimuli  disturbs  the  breathing  so  far  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  efficient  oxygenation  by  causing 
laryngeal  spasm,  the  hypodermic  icjection  of  morphine 
grain  i  proves  of  considerable  value  in  additionally  narco- 
tizing the  peripheral  nerves  and  allowing  respiration  to 
proceed  unhampered  by  the  surgical  manipulations. 
Besides  shock,  lowering  of  general  blood  pressure,  with 
feeble  respiration  due  to  anaemia  of  the  medullary  centres, 
may  occur  from  haemorrhage  alone.  The  anaesthetist 
should  inform  the  surgeon  that  the  loss  of  blood  is 
affecting  the  patient  when  he  first  observes  a  change  in 
the  depth  of  respiration,  other  causes  in  his  judgement 
being  excluded,  before  blanching  of  the  skin  has 
definitely  appeared. 

Recovery  of  vascular  tone  and  respiration  is  remarkably 
rapid  from  the  moment  of  complete  arrest  of  haemorrhage, 
and  this  is  the  most  urgent  and  vitally  important  treat- 
ment. The  injection  cf  a  pint  and  a  half  or  more  of  hot 
saline  solution  into  the  rectum,  with  raising  of  the  feet 
and  lowering  cf  the  head,  are  next  in  value.  A  funnel, 
tubing,  and  silver  nozzle  for  the  transfusion  of  saline 
Quid  into  a  vein  of  the  arm  should  alwajs  be  at  hand  in 
case  of  more  severe  haemorrhage. 

Syncope  due  to  the  removal  of  the  weight  of  fluid  or 
tumours  from  the  splanchnic  area  may  be  anticipated  and 
prevented  by  the  surgeon  removing  the  tension  slowly, 
and  the  anaesthetist  lowering  the  patient's  head  at  the 
same  time. 

After  an  operation  conducted  in  either  the  Trendelenburg 
or  the  lithotomy  position,  if  haemorrhage  has  occurred  it 
is  best  not  to  let  the  patient  down  flat  at  its  termination, 
but  to  keep  the  feet  raised  for  some  hours  afterwards  to 
prevent  the  supervention  of  cerebral  anaemia  be  fore  the 
blood  pressure  has  returned  to  normal  level. 

In  deep  stages  of  anaesthesia  the  vasomotor  mechanism 
is  paralysed  and  whenever  shock  or  haemorrhage  begin  to 
appear  the  anaesthesia  should  be  lightened  so  that  the 
vasomotor  system  may  recover  its  activity  and  readjust 
the  disturbed  blood  pressure. 

These  points  being  all  carefully  put  into  practice  pre- 
serve the  vitality  of  the  patient  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
period  of  many  hours  in  which  the  general  state  borders 
on  collapse  after  abdominal  operations  is  replaced  by  a 
condition  of  general  warmth  and  good  colour,  rapid 
recovery  of  consciousness  and  normal  circulation. 


STERILITY     AMONG    X-RAY    WORKERS. 

By  ALFRED  C.  JORDAN,  M.D.,  B  C.Cantab., 


The  fact  is  now  well-known  that  azoospermia  is  produced 
by  exposure  to  x  rays.  What  is  not  yet  appreciated  is  the 
fact  that  a  worker  who  has  taken  "  every  reasonable 
care "  to  avoid  exposing  himself  unduly  to  their  action 
becomes  sterile  after  working  daily  for  a  year  or  so.  By 
" reasonable  care "  I  mean  that  he  has  had  his  x-ray  tube 
enclosed  in  a  protective  box,  has  worn  a  protective  apron, 
has  conducted  x-ray  treatment  with  the  tube  in  a  pro- 
tective shield,  and  has  himself  kept  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  the  tube. 

Dr.  Albers  Schonberg,  of  Hamburg,  has  adopted  the 
expedient  of  erecting  a  cabin,  lined  with  sheet  lead,  in  the 
middle  of  his  skiagraphy  room  ;  within  this  cabin  is  the 


switch-beard  from  which  he  starts  the  current.  There  is 
a  small  window  of  lead-glass,  through  which  he  is  able  to 
observe  the  tube  and  the  patient.  As  he  takes  all  his 
skiagrams  with  the  tube  unshielded,  no  less  complete 
measure  would  suffice  to  afford  him  and  those  working 
with  him  sufficient  protection.  Unfortunately,  he  is  pre- 
cluded by  his  method  from  carrying  out  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  work — namely,  the  examination  with  the 
fluorescent  screen.  For  surgical  work  this  can.  perhaps, 
be  dispensed  with  and  no  great  loss  ensue  ;  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  and  stomach,  however,  the  screen 
examination  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  devise  other  means  of  protecting  the 
operator. 

The  tube-box  which  is  ordinarily  supplied  in  this 
country  is  far  from  efficient ;  the  top  has  a  quantity  of  red 
lead  or  white  lead  packed  between  wooden  boards,  and  the 
sides  are  of  lead- glass,  or  often  of  ordinary  plate-glass. 
More  often  than  not  there  is  an  area  between  the  side  and 
the  top  which  is  almost  entirely  unprotected.  If  a  box  of 
this  description  be  caiefully  examined  at  close  quarters 
with  the  screen  while  the  tube  is  in  action,  it  will  be  seen 
that  quite  an  appreciable  quantity  of  x-rays  filters  through 
the  walls  of  the  box. 

The  means  which  I  suggest  as  probably  sufficient  are 
the  following :  The  tube- box  should  be  made  entirely  of 
wood,  and  should  b°  completely  Heed  on  the  outside  with 
an  efficient  protective  rubber  material  with  the  exception 
of  an  aperture  at  the  top  which  is  controlled  by  an  ad- 
justable diaphragm.  A  view  of  the  tube  may  be  obtained 
through  a  small  lead-glass  window  covered  with  a  flap  of 
the  protective  material.  The  rubber  material  which 
truthfully  answers  the  desciiption  of  ''protective"  is 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Miiller  o(  Hamburg,  and  tested 
by  Dr.  Albers  Schonberg,  probably  the  most  exacting  man 
in  Germany  where  the  question  of  protection  from  x  rajs 
is  concerned.  The  operator  should  alwajs  wear  a  protec- 
tive apron  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  bf  low  the  knees, 
and,  a3  these  two  means  are  not  sufficient,  he  should  also 
have  an  upright  rectangular  wooden  screen.  3  ft.  3  in.  in 
height  aDd  2  ft.  in  width,  lined  en  both  faces  with  3- lb.  sheet 
lead,  and  should  place  it  close  to  the  couch  between  him- 
self and  the  tube  box.  A  larger  screen  (say  4  ft.  square) 
should  be  supplied  for  use  while  x-ray  treatment  is  in 
progress.  The  screens  may  be  mounted  on  castors. 
Screens  of  the  sort  I  describe  are  not  in  the  operator's 
way  to  an  uncomfortable  extent.  For  treatment  the  tube 
should  always  be  completely  enclrsed.  Eventually  I  be- 
lieve sheet  metal  shields  and  tube-boxes  will  be  available, 
but  this  cannot  well  be  before  static  machines  have  been 
so  far  improved  and  developed  as  to  be  used  in  place  of 
induction  coils,  as  is  done  with  great  success  in  Paris,  in 
Dr.  Sabouraud's  treatment  department. 

I  would  urge  those  who  are  taking  up  .r-ray  work  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  unsympa- 
thetic remarks  of  their  colleagues,  who  perhaps  con- 
sider them  to  be  taking  excessive  precautions ;  surely 
their  worst  enemies  would  not  desire  them  to  injure 
themselves,  did  they  appreciate  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  reliable  data  bearing  on  the  interest- 
ing question  of  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  sterility, 
once  it  has  become  complete  ;  assuming  the  condition  to  be 
recognized  early  enough,  say  while  there  are  still  immobile 
spermatozoa,  it  would  appear  possible  that  two  or  three 
years  of  complete  abstinence  from  x-ray  work  might  result 
in  some  degree  of  recovery,  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
could  expect  to  recover  otherwise  unless  he  were  to  take 
such  extreme  measures  of  precaution  as  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  his  doing  really  useful  work. 

Considering  the  entirely  undefended  position  of  the 
testes,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  they  should  be 
affected  by  very  small  doses  of  x  rays,  provided  the  doses 
be  repeated  often  enough.  Wisdom  suggests  the  advisa- 
bility of  inserting  a  small  protective  apron  under  the 
clothes  as  an  additional  measure.  This  expedient  is  in 
fairly  general  use,  but  it  is  merely  an  adjuvant,  and  cannot 
be  relied  upon  in  the  absence  of  the  other  measures  I  have 
described. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Mellor  Davidson,  of  Higher 
Broughton,  Salford,  who  died  on  May  17th,  left  £1,0C0 
each  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester ;  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  and  Stockport  Infirmary. 
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SPONTANEOUS  ANEURYSM  OF  THE  DORSALIS 
PEDIS   ARTERY. 

By  ARCHIBALD  CUFF,  B.A.,  M.B  ,  B.C.,  F.R.C.S., 

SrBGEOS  TO. THE   KCV.4L   INFIKMART.   SHEFFIELD. 


Aneurysm  of  the  vessels  of  tbe  foot  is  of  such  rare 
occurrence  (Chauvel,  quoted  by  von  Bergmann,  could  only 
collect  the  records  of  twenty  such),  and,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  nearly  always  to  be  traced  to  definite  trauma, 
that  I  have  thought  the  history  cf  the  following  case 
of  spontaneous  aieurjsni  occurring  in  my  hospital 
practice  worth  recording. 

The  patient,  a  woman  aged  53,  had  noticed  a  small 
swelling  on  the  dorsum  of  her  left  foot  for  over  two  years. 
It  had  until  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  given  her  very 
little  inconvenience,  but  of  late  had  been  enlarging  and 
had  given  her  a  good  deal  of  pain.  There  had  never^been 
any  ir  jury  of  the  foot,  and  no  history  of  syphilis  was  to  be 
obtained. 


On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  was  a  pulsating,  expansile 
swelling  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  over  which  the 
skin  was  slightly  reddened  and  thinned.  It  presented  all 
the  typical  and  usual  signs  of  aneurysm,  and  was  situated 
towards  the  point  of  termination  of  the  dorsaM3  pedis 
artery.  The  patient's  arteries  generally  were  slightly 
thickened,  the  pulse  tension  increased,  and  the  second 
sound  over  the  aortic  valves  accentuated.  Nothing  else 
abnormal  was  to  be  made  out  in  her  phj steal  condition. 

The  tteatment  adopted  was  excision  of  the  aneurysm, 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  Well-marked 
endarteritis  of  the  resected  portions  of  the  artery  was 
present,  with  very  considerable  thickening  of  its  walls. 
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UPON   THE   BACTERIOLOGY  OF  THE   SUMMER 
DIARRHOEA    OF   INFANTS. 

[Second  Communication.] 

By  H.  de  R.  MuR'JA\",  M.AOxon,  M  R.C.S.E.v.., 

L,  R.C.P.Lone..  D.P.H.Cantab  . 

FKNKNT   HAM    MEMOK1AL  SCHOLAR. 

(Froui  the  Bacterioloj,' ml  Departim-ni.  Lister  Institute  01  Preventive 
Medicine  ) 


Summary  of  I.wt  Year's  Rbpo'ht. 
In  my  previous  report,  which  was  published  in  the 
British  Mki>igat.  JcrtTRNAt,  of  April  21st,  1906,  a  detailed 
account  was  givm  of  my  investigations  into  the  bacteri- 
ology of  the  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants  in  London  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1905. 

Tite  non  lactose  fermentirg  bacteria  isolated  from  the 
stools  or  intestines  of  58  cases  cf  summer  diarrhoea  were 
compared  with  thos p  isolated  from  the  stools  of  20  normal 
Infants  under  2  years  of  age.  By  this  comparison  it  was 
possible  to  show  that  a  certain  bacillus  pathogenic  to 
animals,  which  has  been  designated  by  me  as  "  No.  1 
bacillus,"  was  isolated  in  28  out  of  the  58  cases  of  summer 
diarrhoea,  whereas  that  baciilus  was  found  in  the  stools  of 


only  1  of  the  20  normal  cases,  and  even  then  its  identity 
was  doubtful,  as  in  that  case  it  was  found  to  be  non- 
pathogenic for  experimental  animals.  The  pathogpnicity 
of  Bacillus  No.  1,  which  was  isolated  from  cases  of  summer 
diarrhoea,  was  then  tested  by  feeding  experiments. 
A  series  of  young  rats  and  young  rabbits  were  fed  on 
various  strains  of  the  bacillus,  half  an  agar  tube  being 
used  in  the  ease  of  the  former,  and  one  tube  in  thp  case  of 
the  latter,  with  the  result  that  all  the  animals  were 
attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  died  within  a  few  days,  the 
bacillus  being  recovered  from  their  spleens  after  death. 

I  made  inquiries  from  Dr.  Houston  and  also  from  Dr. 
MacConkey,  both  of  whom  had  made  extensive  bacterio 
logical  examinations  of  water,  sewage,  human  faeces  and 
milk,  as  to  whether  either  of  them  had  ever  isolated  this 
bacillus  from  any  of  the  above  sources.  They  both  very 
kindly  looked  up  their  notes,  and  were  able  to  assure  me 
that  they  had  never  isolated  any  such  bacillus,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  bacillus  has  not  hitherto  been 
described. 

The  characteristics  of  this  bacillus  are  very  distinctive. 
It  is  a  motile  rod  about  the  size  of  the  Bacillus  enteritidis 
of  Gaertner,  it  is  non-sporebeaiing,  does  not  liquefy 
gelatin,  and  gives  a  negative  reaction  on  broths  containing 
mannite,  dulcite,  lactose  and  cane  sugar,  but  produces 
acid  and  a  small  amount  of  gas  on  glucose  broth.  The 
fact  of  its  producing  acid  and  gas  on  glucose  broth,  and 
not  on  mannite  broth,  brings  this  bacillus  into  a  com- 
paratively small  group,  the  only  important  pathogenic 
member  of  which  is  the  hog  cholera  bacillus  of  McFadyean 
from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  differentiated  by  other 
tests. 

These  results  aroused  the  suspicion  that  this  bacillus 
might  be  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  the 
summer  diarrhoea  of  infants,  and  this  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  isolated  in  pure 
culture  from  the  stools  of  one  of  the  nurses  who  had  con- 
tracted diarrhoea  In  the  ward  set  apart  for  this  disease  in 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  results  obtained  from 
one  year's  investigations,  it  seemed  advisable  to  continue 
tbe  work  on  the  same  lines  during  another  summer 
epidemic.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  who 
very  kindly  promised  to  supply  me  with  specimens  for 
another  year.  Dr.  Batten  also  undertook  to  supply  the 
stools  and  post  mortem  specimens  from  the  ward  set  apart 
for  diarrhoea  at  that  hospital,  independently  of  whetherhe 
diagnosed  them  as  suffering  from  summer  diarrhoea  or  not. 
at  the  same  time  withholding  his  diagnosis  until  after  the 
bacteriological  examination. 

This  Years  Research. 
During  last  summer  (1906)  54  cases  from  the  special 
ward  set  apart  f<  r  diarrhoea  at  the  Hospital  for  sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  were  examined  baeterio- 
logically  in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  previous  year, 
except  that  on  this  occasion  the  spleets  and  mesenteric 
glands  were  examined  as  well  as  the  stools  and  small  ami 
large  intestines. 

Methods  Adopted  for  the  Isolation  of  the  Bacteria. 
A  small  portion  of  material,  either  from  the  faeces  or 
scrapings  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  or  large 
intestine,  was  transferred  to  a  tube  of  sterile  peptone 
beef  broth  and  an  emulsion  made ;  from  this  the  bile-salt- 
neutral-red-lactose-agar  plates  of  MacConkey  were  inocu- 
lated, and  incubated  for  twenty-four  hours  at  37°  C.  In 
the  examination  of  the  spleens  and  mesenteric  glands, 
the  outside  of  these  organs  was  previously  sterilized  in  a 
Bunsen  flame,  and  a  small  portion  taken  from  the  inside 
and  rubbed  direct  on  to  the  lactose  agar  plates,  which 
were  then  incubated.  On  the  following  day  all  the  colour- • 
less  colonies — that  is,  the  non-lactose  fermenters — were1 
picked  off,  and  put  into  tubes  of  lactose  broth.  These 
tubes  were  then  incubated  for  five  days  at  37s  ('.,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  all  those  that  had  not  produced  acici 
and  gas  were  retained  and  the  lest  discardtd.  The  former 
were  thpn  used  to  inoculate  gelatine  tubes,  and  set  aside1 
for  future  investigation.  In  the  numerous  instances 
where  no  colourless  colonies  were  to  be  found  on  the  agar 
plates,  the  same  material,  which  hail  been  kept  frozen 
in  the  cold  room,  was  used  for  reinoeulating  fresh  Agar 
plates. 
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It  was  thought  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
lactose  agar  plates  this  year,  in  order  to  isolate  as  many 
of  the  non-lactose  fermenters  as  possible,  so  as  to  compare 
the  relative  frequency  of  each  spfcies.  If,  however, 
Bacillus  No.  1  had  be?n  looked  for  exclusively,  rrtannite 
agar  plates  would  have  been  more  serviceable,  since  tint 
bacillus  does  not  ferment  mannite.  But  if  this  method 
had  been  adopted,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  some  other 
organism  might  have  been  overlooked,  since  the  non 
mannite  fermenting  group  of  bacilli  is  relatively  smaller 
than  the  non-lactose  fermenting  one. 

The  next  step  was  to  examine  all  the  cultures  that  had 
not  liquefied  gelatine  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, and  to  culti- 
vate them  on  the  various  media  used  for  differentiation 
— namely,  broth  containing  glucose,  mannite,  dulcite, 
lactose,  cane  sugar,  and  litmus  milk— to  examine  their 
morphology,  motility,  etc.,  and  their  capability  of  pro- 
ducing indol  in  peptone  beef  broth  when  incubated  for 
five  days. 

In  Table  I  is  shown  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  morphology  and  cultural  characteristics  of  sixty-sevfn 
organisms  of  the  lactose  non- fermenting  class  isolated 
from  the  spleens,  mesenteric  glands,  intestines,  or  faeces 
of  infants  sufferipg  from  diarrhoea. 

Table  II  gives  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  known 
pathogenic  intestinal  bacteria. 


Bacillus  No.  6.— It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  two 
tables  that  this  bacillus,  which  was  isolated  from  four 
patients  after  death,  resembles  the  Bacillus  enteritidis  of 
Gaertner,  and  it  was  subsequently  proved  by  its 
agglutination  reactions  to  belong  to  this  group. 

Bacilli  Nos  3  and  4  — There  is  a  partial  resemblance 
between  these  bacilli  and  the  Philippine  djsentery 
bacillus  of  Flexner.  No.  3,  however,  differs  in  its  reaction 
on  sorbite,  on  which  it  produces  acid,  whpreas  Flexner's 
bacillus  does  not  do  so,  and  No  4  does  not  produce  indol, 
whereas  Flexner's  bacillus  gives  a  well-marked  indol 
reaction.  Bacilli  Nos.  3  and  4  also  both  fail  to  agglutinate 
with  dysentery  serum  (Flexner). 

Bacillus  No.  5  resembles  the  Bacillus  dysenteriae  of  Shiga 
in  its  cultural  reactions,  but  differs  in  its  distinct  motility 
and  its  absence  of  agglutination  with  antidysentery 
serum  (Shiga). 

Bacillus  No.  /,  as  was  pointed  out  in  my  last  year's 
report,  resembles  no  other  known  pathogenic  organism, 
except  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  of  McFacJyean,  from 
which  it  diff.  rs,  however,  in  its  alkaline  reaction  on  litmus 
milk,  its  greater  production  of  indol,  and  its  failure  to 
produce  acid  and  gas  on  arabinose,  maltose,  and  dextrin. 

As  regit- 3s  the  cultural  reactions  of  No.  1,  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  was  found  in  the  drgree  of  alkalinity 
produced  in  various  batches  of  litmus  milk.     The  amount 
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of  gas  produced  in  glucose  broth  also  varied  considerably' 
certain  strains  of  this  bacillus  producing  so  little  gas  that 
the  Durham's  tube  failed  to  catch  any,  and  it  was  only  by 
making  a  glucote  agar  shake  culture  that  the  production 
of  gas  could  be  det»  rmined. 

The  use  of  glucose  agar  shake  cultures  seems  to  be  im- 
portant when  looking  for  this  organism,  In  order  to  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  Bacillus  No  5,  which  culturally  closely 
resembles  it,  except  that  It  produces  acid,  but  no  gas  on 
glucose.  The  gis-produciug  power  of  Bacillus  No.  1  on 
glucose  media  seems  to  be  deereised  by  its  being  kept  for 
some  time  on  artificial  media.  It  has  been  observed  that 
cultures  which  shortly  after  their  isolation  gave  a  measure- 
able  amount  of  gas  in  the  Durham's  tube  failed  to  do  so 
after  eighteen  months'  growth  on  artificial  media.  When, 
however,  agar  shake  cultures  were  made  from  them,  their 
gas  production  became  quite  evident. 

Material  from  which  Bacilli  Nos.  1  and  6  were 
Isolated. 

Bacillus  No.  1  was  isolated  from  the  stools  of  16  cases, 
from  the  scrapings  of  the  large  intestines  of  one  case,  from 
the  scrapings  of  the  large  and  small  intestines  of  one  case, 
and  from  the  mesenteric  glands  and  large  and  small  in- 
testines of  another.  It  was  never  found  in  the  spleen  of 
any  case  examined,  which  was  disappointing  in  so  much 
as  it  had  been  invariably  found  present  in  the  spleens  of 
young  rats  and  young  rabbits  fed  on  it  experimentally. 
It  will  be  seen  later,  however,  that  invasion  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands  and  spleen  did  not  occur  in  feeding  experiments 
on  monkeys. 

Bacillus  No.  6,  or  the  Gaertner  type  of  bacillus,  was 
isolated  from  the  spleens  and  mesenteric  glands  in  3  cases, 
and  from  the  spleen  only  in  the  fourth  case. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Bacilli  Isolated  : 
Preponderance  of  Bacillus  No.  1. 

Material  from  54  cases  was  examined,  and  of  these  27 
had  been  diagnosed  clinically  as  being  due  to  acute  in- 
fective diarrhoea,  7  to  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  2  to  Gaertner 
infections,  and  the  remaining  18  to  various  ailments 
complicated  with  diarrhoea. 

Bacillus  No.  1  was  isolated  from  12  out  of  the  27  acute 
infective  diarrhoea  cases,  and  from  3  of  the  7  catarrhal 
diarrhoea  cases  ;  in  other  words,  this  bacillus  was  isolated 
in  15  out  of  34  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea,  giving  it  a  large 
preponderance  over  any  other  bacillus  isolated.  The 
bacillus  which  held  the  second  place  in  frequency  of 
occurrence  was  No.  4a,  which  was  found  in  only  5  cases 
out  of  the  54  examined. 

Bacillus  No.  1  was  also  found  in  4  out  of  the  remaining 
18  cases,  the  4  in  which  H  was  found  having  been 
diagnosed  clinically  as  being  due  respectively  to  marasmus, 
tuberculosis  and  diarrhoea,  cleft  palate  and  diarrhoea,  and 
bronchopneumonia  and  diarrhoea.  Considering,  however, 
that  these  4  cases  were  complicated  with  diarrhoea,  and 
were  taken  from  the  ward  set  apart  for  that  condition,  it 
Is  not  surprising  that  this  bacillus  should  have  been 
isolated  from  their  stools. 

Agglutination  Reaction  Experiments. 

The  agglutination  of  certain  of  the  bacilli  was  tested 
with  serums  obtained  from  animals  immunized  with  known 
pathogenic  micro- organisms. 

Bacilli  Nos.  3  and  4  were  tested  with  the  Lister  Institute 
dysentery  serum,  which  gives  a  reaction  with  dysentery 
bacilli  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  100  000;  but  no  reaction  was 
obtained  with  eithir  No.  3  or  No.  4  in  a  dilution  of  1  in 
1,000,  which,  together  with  their  slight  difference  in 
cultural  characteristics  from  Flexner's  dysentery  bacilli, 
excluded  the  possibility  of  their  belonging  to  tha',  group. 

The  four  strains  of  Bacilli  No.  6  were  next  tested  against 
the  serums  of  three  rabbits  immunized  against  the  BanUua 
enteritidis  of  Gaertner,  the  Bacillus  tnteritidU  of  Aertrycke, 
and  the  Bacillus  paratyphoid  B.  of  Sehottmiiller  respec- 
tively. These  serums  agglutinated  their  own  bacilli  in  a 
dilution  of  1  in  2,000.  Two  of  the  strains  of  No.  6  gave  a 
distinct  reaction  with  Gaertner  serum,  and  two  with  the 
Aertrycke  serum,  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  2,000,  but  all  failed 
to  give  any  reaction  with  the  paratyphoid  B.  ferum. 

The  inter  agglutination  cf  the  various  strains  of  Bacillus 
No.  1  was  next  investigated.  A  rabbit  was  immunized 
by  intravenous  injection  with  the  bacillus  isolated  from 
Patient  No.  33,  and  a  serum  was  obtained  which  aggluti- 
nated this  bacillus  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  2  000. 


Table  HI. — Agglutination   of  J'ariow  S  rains   of  Bacillus 

No.  1,  mt/i  Serum  Agglutinating  Strain  33  M  in  a 

Dilution  of  1  in  ZfiOO. 


Strain  of  Bacillus. 


33  M 

3 

3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

0 

12 

3 

3 

0 

15 

3 

3 

2 

16 

3 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

22 

3 

2 

0 

26 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

35 

3 

3 

Z 

36 

3 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

46 

3 

3 

0 

47 

3 

3 

0 

51 

3 

3 

2 

52 

3 

3 

2 

3  =  Complete  reaction ;  2  =  distinct  reaction  ;  1  =  slight  reaction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  III  that  of  the  17  strains  of 
Bacillus  No.  1  which  were  investigated,  4  were  aggluti- 
nated in  a  dilution  of  1  in  2,000,  5  in  a  dilution  of  1  in 
200,  2  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  20,  and  6  failed  to  react  at  all. 
Very  similar  results  to  these  were  obtained  last  year  from 
the  various  strains  of  this  bacillus  isolated  during  the 
previous  summer. 

The  Pathogenicity  of  the  Bacilli  Isolated  from 
the  Patients. 

One  of  the  two  bacilli  which  were  so  readily  aggluti- 
nated by  the  serum  made  by  the  injection  of  Aertrycke 
bacilli,  and  classed  under  No.  6,  was  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  into  a  rabbit  in  the   dose  of  i  c.cm,  of  a 

Table  IV. 


No.  of  Case 
from  which 

Bacillus 
was 

Isolated. 


Experi- 
mental 
Animal. 


Died  No.  of    Bacillus 
Diarrhoea.  Davs  after  Recovered 
Expert-    '      from 
ment.      1    Spleen. 


young  rat  J  agar  tube 
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24-hours  old  broth  culture,  for  the  purpose  of  immuniza- 
tion, with  the  result  that  the  rabbit  died  on  the  sixth  day, 
and  the  organism  was  recovered  from  the  heart  blood, 
thus  proving  that  this  organism  is  a  virulent  race  of  the 
Aertrycke  bacillus. 

In  order  to  test  the  virulence  of  the  various  cultures  of 
No.  1  bacillus,  each  of  these  was  used  for  feeding  experi- 
ments  on  young  rats.  Half  an  agar  culture  of  each  of  the 
nine  different  strains  of  No.  1  was  used  for  feeding  nine 
young  rats,  one  rat  being  used  for  each  strain,  and  an 
equal  number  of  control  rats  beiDg  kept.  In  the  next 
experiment  young  rat3  were  fed  on  the  remaining  ten 
strains  of  No.  1,  a  whole  agar  culture  in  this  case  being 
used  for  each  rat,  an  equal  number  of  control  rats  being 
kept.    Table  IV  shows  the  result  of  these  experiments. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  rats  died  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  in  which  case  the  experiment  was  repeated 
three  times  with  fresh  rats  with  the  same  result,  showing 
that  these  two  strains  of  No.  1  were  of  a  lower  virulence 
for  rats  than  the  rest. 

Diarrhoea  was  observed  in  12  out  of  the  19  rats,  but  its 
occurrence  in  the  other?  might, easily  have  escaped  detec- 
tion. The  bacillus  was  recovered  from  the  rats'  spleens 
after  death  in  9  cases  out  of  the  19  ;  it  was  not  looked  for 
in  any  of  the  other  organs. 

It  was  then  thought  that  monkeys,  being  more  closely 
allied  to  human  beings,  might  be  more  suitable  than  rats 
as  experimental  animals.  Four  small  full-grown  monkeys 
were  fed  on  one  agar  tube  of  Bacillus  No.  1.  A  different 
strain  was  employed  for  each  monkey.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  are  shown  in  Table  V. 
Table  V. 


No.  of  Case 
from 
which 

Experi- 
mental 

Dose. 

Diarrhoea 
;      No.  of 
Days 

Died  No  of 
Days  After 
Experi- 
ment. 

Stools  or 
Organs  from 

Bacillus 

Animal. 

Before 

was 

Death. 

Recovered. 

Isolat"d. 

35R 

Monkey 

1  agar 
tube 

1  day 

3 

Bile. 

35 

2  days 

12 

Faeces      aDd 

small  intes- 
tine. 

30 

6  days 

8 

Faeces  3rd 
and  7th  day. 
large      and 

small  intes- 

52 

3  days 

15 

Faeces  13th 
day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  onset  of  the  diarrhoea 
varied  from  two  to  twelve  days  after  the  feeding.  The 
bacillus  was  recovered  from  all  four  of  the  animals  after 
the  onset  of  the  diarrhcea,  from  three  after  death,  and 
from  the  faeces  of  three  after  the  onset  of  the  diarrhoea. 
The  baciilus  was  not  found  in  the  spleens  of  these 
animals,  a  condition  analogous  to  that  found  in  infants 
suffering  from  summer  diarrhoea. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Strain  52,  which  proved  non  virulent 
for  rats,  produced  diarrhoea  and  death  in  a  monkey,  the 
only  difference  from  the  other  strains  being  tbat  the  incu- 
bation period  before  the  onset  of  the  diarrhoea  was 
onger. 

The  condition  produced  in  monkeys  by  these  feeding 
experiments  closely  resembled  infective  diarrhoea  in 
infants,  the  diarrhoea  being  acute  and  progressive  in 
severity,  accompanied  by  rapid  emaciation  followed  by 
death.  No  vomiting  was  observed  in  any  of  the  monkeys. 
Control  monkeys  kept  under  identical  conditions  remained 
quite  healthy  all  the  time. 

The  virulence  of  Bacillus  No.  1  was  also  inadvertently 
tested  oa  a  goat,  which  for  the  purpose  of  immunization 
had  been  injected  intravenously  with  an  agar  culture  of 
a  strain  of  that  bacillus,  which  bad  been  isolated  from  the 
mesenteric  glands  of  a  child  that  had  died  of  acute  in- 
fe3tive  diarrhoea.  The  goat  died  in  about  eighteen  hours, 
and  the  bacillus  was  recovered  from  the  heart  blood, 
spleen,  and  liver.  Considering  that  a  rabbit  not  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  weight  of  this  goat  had  been  su  icess- 
fully  immunized  with  half  the  dose  of  the  same  culture  of 
Bacillus  No.  1  intravenously  injected,  this  experiment 
points  to  the  much  greater  susceptibility  of  the  goat  to 
this  organism. 

Conclusions. 

In  the  course    of   the  present  investigation  into  the 
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bacteriology  of  summer  diarrhoea,  there  has  been  isolated 
a  bacillus,  designated  Bacillus  No.  1,  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  has  not  hitherto  been  described, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled,  in  the  absence  of 
further  knowledge,  to  be  regarded  as  a  factor,  perhaps  the 
most  important  fact*  r  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
The  reasons  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  as 
follows : 

It  has  never  been  isolated  in  any  other  morbid  condi- 
tion, nor  has  it  been  observed  in  water,  milk,  sewage,  or 
human  faeces. 

In  all  the  cases  of  the  disease  examined  during  two 
consecutive  summers,  it  was  found  to  preponderate  in 
frequency  over  all  other  non-lactose  fermenting  bacilli— 
for  example,  out  of  58  ct  s  s  examined  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1905  it  was  isolated  from  28,  and  out  of 
34  cases  in  1906  it  was  isolated  from  15  cases. 

It  is  pathogenic  for  animals,  producing  diarrhoea  and 
death  in  young  rabbits,  rats,  and  monkeys,  when  these 
animals  are  experimentally  fed  on  cultures. 

It  differs  from  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera  of  McFadyean, 
to  which  it  appears  to  be  most  closely  allied,  in  its  reac 
tion  on  litmus  milk,  in  the  production  of  a  larger  amount 
of  indol,  and  in  its  failure  to  produce  acid  and  gas  en 
arabinose,  maltose,  and  dextrin. 

It  is  probable  that  the  difficulties  of  clinical  diagnosis  in 
such  a  condition  lead  to  the  classification  under  one 
name  of  cases  due  to  different  micro-organisms.  An 
analogy  to  this  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  enteric  fever,  under 
which  all  cases  now  designated  as  paratyphoid  were  till 
recently  included. 

It  is  improbable,  from  the  bacteriological  standpoint, 
that  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  should  be  found  to  exist 
between  acute  infective  diarrhoea  and  catarrhal  diatrhoea 
in  infants,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  results  obtained  in 
the  present  investigation. 

In  one  case  of  acute  infective  diarrhoea  the  Bacillus 
enteritidis  of  Gaertner  was  isolated  from  the  spleen  and 
mesenteric  glands,  and  it  seems  probable  that  other  allied 
micro -organisms  which  produce  a  condition  with  even 
less  marked  clinical  features  (than  does  that  organism) 
may  not  infrequently  be  involved  in  the  production  of 
what  is  designated  clinically  "  infective  diarrhoea  of 
infants.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  again  this  summer  no  bacilli  of 
the  true  dysentery  Flexner  type  were  found,  whilst  Duval 
and  numerous  workers  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  found 
that  organism  to  be  the  causal  agent  of  the  disease  in 
America. 

It  is  true  that  bacilli  somewhat  resembling  Bacillus 
dysenteriae (Flexner)  were  isolated  from  four  cases,  but  they 
were  not  culturally  identical  with  any  of  the  various  types 
of  this  bacillus,  nor  were  they  agglutinated  by  anti- 
dysentery  (Flexner)  6erum. 

This  emphasizes  what  was  said  in  my  last  year's  com- 
munication, that  the  type  of  summer  diarrhoea  of  infants 
in  America  appears  to  be  clinically  and  baoteriologically 
different  from  that  which  occurs  in  this  country. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Batten,  who  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  research,  and  for  the  second  summer 
supplied  me  with  the  material  from  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street;  also  to  Dr.  Dean  and 
Dr.  Boycott,  of  the  Lister  Institute,  for  their  most  valuable 
assistance  and  advice. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL 

AMBIGUOUS  REACTIONS  IN  SUGAR  TESTING 
Thb  article  by  Dr.  Maclean  in  the  Britisb  Memcai 
Journal  for  June  22nd,  On  the  Causes  and  Significance 
cf  Certain  Ambiguous  Reactions  Obtained  in  TesMne 
Urine  for  Sugar,  is  of  great  clinical  interest,  more 
especially  to  general  practitioners,  who  have  not  the  time 
to  devote  to  prolonged  urinary  tests,  and  who  no  doubt  are 
frequently  puzzled  by  these  doubtful  reactions 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
test  described  some  few  years  back,  which  may  be  per- 
formed rapidly  and  appears  to  be  a  reliable  confirmatory 
test  after  doubtful  reactions  with  Fehling's  solution  The 
test  I  have  used  regularly  in  asylum  practice  in  examining 
the  urines  of  new  acute  cases  of  insanity  where  sedative 
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drugs  of  the  chloral  order  have  possibly  been  administered 
prior  to  admission.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  obtain 
a  very  decided  reaction  with  Fehling's  solution  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  might  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  sugar,  but  which  is  evidently  due 
to  glycuronic  acid.     The  test  is  as  follows : 

Two  to  three  c  cm.  of  the  urine  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
oT  water  is  boiled  with  phenylhydrazlne  hydrochloride  0. 1 
gram,  and  sodium  acetate  0  5  gram.  Solution  of  caustic 
soda  (10  per  cent.),  .10  c.cm.,  is  then  added,  the  test-tube  in- 
verted a  few  times,  and  then  allowed  to  ?tand.  A  pink  to  red 
coloration  of  the  whole  liquid  occurring  within  five  minutes 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  sugar  present  in  proportions 
of  clinical  significance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  any  possible  fallacies 
with  this  test,  as  it  is  such  a  readily  performed  one. 


Melton,  Suffolk. 


-TEI'HEN   G.   LONG  WORTH. 


POST-SCARLATINAL  DESQUAMATION. 
In  November,  1903,  I  was  asked  to  see  a  little  girl, 
daughter  of  a  brother  practitioner,  who  had  developed 
scarlet  fever.  She  had,  apart  from  scarlatina  maligna,  the 
most  copious  rash  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  isolated  in 
another  house  and  nursed  by  her  mother.  Although 
closely  looked  for,  desquamation  of  even  the  most  floury 
nature  was  never  observed.  At  the  end  of  about  five 
weeks  she  returned  home  for  Christmas.  She  appeared 
perfectly  well,  except  for  a  very  slight  aural  moisture. 
Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  her  father  developed  scar- 
latina with  every  other  symptom  of  the  disease,  except  a 
rash.  This  no  one  ever  could  detect.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  no  desquamation  having  taken  place,  and.feeling 
perfectly  well,  he  suggested  to  me  that  he  should  take  a 
fortnight's  holiday,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  con- 
sidered he  might  safely  resume  his  practice.  I  assented 
to  this,  and  he  departed.  A  few  days  later  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  informing  me  that  he  was  peeling  pro- 
fusely, and  he  returned  home.  It  was  nearly  two  months 
before  all  the  desquamation  ceased. 

Three  months  after  her  attack  wa3  apparently  cured,  the 
little  girl  was  sent  to  her  grandmother's  in  the  country. 
While  oat  for  a  walk,  a  nursemaid,  accompanied  by  the 
child  and  a  small  boy  cousin,  used  her  own  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  both  the  boy  and  the  girl.  Both  the  boy 
and  the  nursemaid  developed  scarlatina  in  a  few  days,  and 
had  it  severely.  There  was  at  that  time  no  other  case 
in  the  district.  I  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  desquamation  stage  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  infectious, 
provided  the  throat  is  well  and  there  is  no  nasal  nor  aural 
discbflTSG 

F.  J.  Vincent  Hall,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  etc. 
Rjdhill,  South  Yardley,  Birmingham. 


A  CASE  OF  SPLENOMEGALIC  POI.YCYTHAEMIA. 
The  following  case  is  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
Dr.  Saundby's  paper  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  May  18th.  The  patient,  a  labourer,  aged  67, 
was  recently  admitted  to  the  South  Devon  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Fox.  His  history  was  that  for  seven 
months  he  had  had  pain  in  his  left  side,  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  swelling.  He  had  lost  flesh  and 
complained  of  weakness. 

Stale  on  Examination.— Kb  is  of  a  very  florid  appearance, 
but   is  not  cjanosed  and  does  not  complain  of  shortness  of 
breath.    His  body  is  covered  with  psoriasis,  but  there  is  no 
oedema  anywhere.    There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  heart.    The 
sounds  are  clear.     The  pulse  is  regular,  78,  and  the  blood 
pressure  140.    The  spleen  is  much  enlarged,  reaching  to  the 
umbilicus  and  to  the  middle  lice.     It  is  not  tender.    The  liver 
oau    be  felt  three    liogerbreadths  below   the  costal  margin. 
The  urine  is  normal.      With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal 
veins  are  seen  to  be  large  and  full  but  not  tortuous.    The  optic 
disc  is  normal.    There  are  some  opacities   in  the  lens.    The 
knee-jerks  are  normal.    Examination  of  the  blood  shows  : 
lied  corpuscles  ...  ...    8  320,000. 

Haemoglobin  ...  ...    140  per  cent. 

Leucocytes  ...  ...    12,000. 

The  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes  shows  nothing  ab- 
normal. The  red  cells  are  large,  and  evidently  contain  plenty 
of  haemoglobin. 

On  puncturing  the  lobe  of  the  car  the  blood  does  not  run 

readily,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  very  dark  venous  blood. 

In  making  films,  on  account  of  the  increased  viscosity,  the 

blood  does   not  ilow  out  easily  between  the  two  cover-slips. 

1    dation  takes  place  slowly, 


Remarks. — This  case  is  evidently  one  of  splenomegalic 
polyeythaemia.  The  man  is  older  than  any  previously 
recorded  case  of  the  disease,  which  is  at  present  only  in 
its  early  stage,  for  the  patient  is  able  to  be  up  and  about, 
and  has  no  urgent  symptoms.  I  regret  that  lack  of  time 
has  prevented  me  from  making  more  than  the  ordinary 
clinical  examination  of  the  blood,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  some  further  observations  later.  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Fox  for  permission  to  publish  the  case,  and  to  Mr. 
R.  A.  Bowling,  House- Physician,  for  some  of  the  notes. 
W.  L.  Pethyuridge,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Plymouth.  Honorary  Pathologist,  South  Devon  Hospital. 


A  CASE  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  DISLOCATION  OF 
BOTH  SHOULDERS. 
T.  M.,  aged  26,  a  powerfully-built  labourer,  was  recently 
admitted  to  the  Durham  County  Hospital  suffering  from 
a  subglenoid  dislocation  of  the  left  shoulder  and  a  sub- 
coracoid  of  the  right,  produced  simultaneously. 

He  was  controlling,  by  means  of  a  hand  crane,  the 
descent  down  an  incline  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  a  heavy 
boiler.  The  rope  became  temporarily  slackened  by  an 
obstacle,  the  removal  of  which  caused  the  crane  handle 
to  fly  rapidly  round,  dragging  the  man  with  it.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  there  were  no  other  injuries. 
Durham.  D.  G.  HUNTER,  M.B. 
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SUNDERLAND  INFIRMARY. 

A  CASE  OF  COMPLETE  VOLVULUS  OF  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

(Reported  by  William  Robinson,  M.S.Durh., 
F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Honorary  Surgeon.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  case— a  cartman,  aged  49— 
was  seen  by  me,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Morton, 
on  March  19th,  1907,  suffering  from  complete  constipation 
and  vomiting  for  three  days,  unrelieved  by  medicines  and 
enemata. 

State  on  Examination. — There  was  a  big  and  old-standing 
left  inguinal  hernia,  which  was  tense  and  without  Impulse, 
and  a  truss  had  been  worn  for  years.  Strangulation  of  the 
bowel  was  diagnosed,  and  he  was  removed  at  once  to  the 
infirmary. 

First  Operation. — An  hour  later  I  cut  down  on  the  sac, 
which  was  overlaid  by  a  thick  pad  of  indurated  fat.  The  sac 
contained  a  mass  of  livid,  lustreless,  and  lobulated  omentum, 
twisted  on  itself  four  times  from  left  to  right,  but  not 
adherent.  A  loop  of  purple  and  much  distended  small 
intestine  was  found  constricted  at  the  internal  ring,  and 
the  bowel  above  much  congested.  Serous  fluid  escaped 
from  within  the  abdomen,  and  on  enlarging  the  opening 
several  other  coils  of  small  intestine  within  the  abdomen  were 
seen  to  be  in  the  same  state.  A  radical  cure  by  Bassini's 
method  was  performed. 

Result. — The  obstruction  was  relieved,  and  diarrhoea  set  in, 
which  continued  more  or  less  up  to  April  23rd  ;  his  temperature 
remained  normal,  or  almost  so,  but  his  pulse  was  always  some- 
what thready  and  very  frequent  (100  to  120),  and  he  was  not 
quite  comfortable  in  his  abdomen.  On  April  25th  he  went 
home,  and  immediately  began  to  vomit,  and  his  bowels 
refused  to  act.  On  the  28th  I  saw  him  again,  with  rr. 
Morton,  and  found  his  abdomen  much  distended,  with  big, 
visible  coils  of  intestine,  frequently  in  a  state  of  peristalsis. 

Readmission. — I  recommended  his  immediate  return  to  the 
infirmary,  but  he  did  not  consent  to  this  until  April  30th, 
when  he  was  readmitted  with  five  days'  complete  obstruction  ; 
pulse  120,  temperature  subnormal,  a  pinched  face,  and  frequent 
pumping  up  of  green  bilious  vomit. 

Second  Operation.— Under  ether,  an  incision  was  made 
along  the  left  semilunar  line,  and  after  a. difficult  search 
among  the  enoimously-distended  and  congested  gut,  it  was 
found  that  the  mesentery  of  the  lower  four-fifths  of  the  small 
intestine  had  become  twisted  on  itself  through  a  complete 
circle  from  left  to  right  (clockwise),  that  there  were  two  strong 
bands  of  adhesions  compressing  loops  of  the  bowel  under  the 
liver,  and  the  coils  of  the  implicated  small  gut  were  matted 
together  by  innumerable  slight  fibrous  adhesione,  which  could 
be  broken  down  with  the  finger.  After  dividing  the  two  strong 
bands  it  w.^s  found  Impossible  to  unfold  the  volvulus,  and  as 
it  was  of  no  use  performing  an  enterostomy  just  below  the 
duodenum,   especi»]ly  as  the  patient  was  in  a  hopeless  and 
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collapsed  condition,  the  bowel  waa  returned  with  difficulty 
and  the  wound  closed. 

Result.—  He  died  in  eighteen  hours.  Our  pathologist,  Dr. 
Cunningham,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  unfolding  the 
twist  after  breaking  down  and  cutting  many  more  adhesions. 
The  twisted  mesentery  was  found  to  be  very  long  (about  12  in.), 
its  attachment  very  narrow  (about  4  in.  as  compared  with  the 
customary  6  in.),  and  its  structure  thickened  (chronic 
mesenteritis).  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  belly  (which 
alone  was  examined)  was  found  to  be  normal.  The  omentum 
was  retracted  upwards  close  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  the 
stump  where  previously  ligatured  was  hardly  distinguishable. 

Remarks. — Such   an   extensive  volvulus   of  the  small 
intestine  is  extremely  rare.     Volvulus  of  one  or  a  few  coils 
of  the  small  gut  has  occasionally  been  described,  but  then 
the  twist  is  generally  secondary  to  growths,  etc.,   in  the 
mesentery  or  bowel.    In  the  above  case  there  were  the 
usual  predisposing  causes,  namely,  a  long  mesentery  with 
a  narrow  basal  attachment;  the  dragging  of  the  loop  of 
small  gut   in   the   left   inguinal    hernia    before  the   first 
operation  may  have  started  the  act  of  rotation,  and  would, 
by  its  anchorage,  so  long  as  it  was  in  the  sac  of  the 
rupture,  prevent  its  becoming  complete.     This  dragging, 
too,    would    tend    to    cause    the     chronic    mesenteritis. 
Possibly  the  two   dense  bands   of   adhesions,  by  causing 
more  or  less  obstruction,  set  up  exaggerated  peristaltic 
movements,  which  ended  in   the  complete   twist.    From 
the  disposition  of  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to   the 
posterior  abdominal  wall — obliquely  from   left  to  right — 
one  would  expect  the  volvulus  to   take   place  clockwise 
from  left  to  right,  when  the  process  is  once  started  by  the 
rolling  movements   of  the   bowel,   extending   downwards 
from  above  on  the  left  side.     Why  the  omentum  in  the 
left  inguinal  rupture  should  also  have  been  twisted  from 
left  to  right   I  cannot    explain,  unless    it    be    that  the 
exaggerated  rolling  movements  of  the  bowel  (when  partially 
obstructed  lower  down)  beginning  on  the  left  side  above, 
tends  to  carry  the  leit  edge  of   the   omentum   over   the 
right  and  so  twist  it.     It  is  said  that  this   twisting  of  the 
omentum  when  it  does  occur  is  always  from   left  to  right. 
One  twist  having  been  produced,  it  would  seem  easy  for 
the  process  to  be    repeated — in    this    case    four    times. 
Owing  to  the  omentum  usually  occupying  the  left  side  of 
the  belly  more  than  the  right,  it  is  more  common  to  find 
it  in  left  ruptures  than  in  those  of  the  right  side.    The 
discomfort  in  the  belly  between  the  two  operations  may 
have  been  due  to  partial  twistings  and  untwistings  of   the 
mesentery  before  the  final  complete  twist  occurred.     Once 
the  process  was  started,  the  inteiference  with  the  blood 
6upply  by  the  voivulus  of  the   mesentery  would   lead   to 
congestion  beyond  it  in  the   mesentery  and   the  affected 
bowel    with    subsequent  adhesions.     The    whole  of   the 
implicated  bowel  was,  of  course,  distended  (as  well  as  con- 
gested) owing  to  there  being  two  obstructions,   namely, 
one  at  the  commencement  and  the  other  at  the  ending  of 
the  portion  of  the  bowel  affected. 


THE  INFIRMARY,  CARDIFF. 

A   CASE   OF   COMPLETE   SEPARATION    OF    RECTUM    FROM 
ANUS. 

(By  P.  Rhys  Griffiths,  M.B.,  B.S.Lond.,  Senior 
Surgeon.) 
W.  B.,  a  miner,  aged  35,  was  admitted  into  Insole  Ward 
on  November  10th,  1905.  He  stated  that  he  had  been 
jammed  between  a  wire  rope  and  a  post  on  which  there 
was  a  projecting  knob.  This  knob  he  thought  must  have 
pressed  into  his  perineum.    He  fell  and  was  unconscious. 

State  on  Admission. — The  pmnenm  presented  a  curious 
picture.  The  anus  could  not  be  seen,  but  at  its  usual  sits  was 
a  large  ragged  opening  about  li  in.  in  diameter.  A  finger 
passed  into  the  wound — the  patient  being  under  an  anaes- 
thetic— discovered  that  the  actual  anal  canal  had  retracted  for 
1  in.  or  more  into  the  wound,  being  connected  with  the  skin 
by  only  one  small  tag.  The  pelvis  was  fractured  to  the  left  of 
the  symphysis. 

Operation. — A  silver  catheter  was  passed  down  the  urethra 
until  the  point  emerged  in  the  wound,  and  after  a  little  search 
the  torn  distal  end  of  the  urethra  was  discovered.  With  a 
Wheelhouse  guide  the  catheter  was  then  introduced  into  the 
distal  end  of  the  urethra  and  on  into  the  bladder,  into  which 
it  was  tied.  The  anal  canal  was  then  brought  down  and  stitched 
to  the  edges  of  the  skin. 

Progress. — Some  of  the  sutures  eave  way,  and  there  was  free 
suppuration  from  the  wound,  which  gradually  healtd  up  by 
granulation.  The  bladder  was  washed  out  with  boracic  lotion 
daily. 

Hesult.—  The  patient  was  discharged  on  January  20th,  1906, 


having  complete  control  over  defaecation  and  micturition  ; 
his  medical  attendant  informed  me  a  few  months  ago  that 
he  was  going  on  well. 

Remarks. — This  case  resembles  somewhat  the  very 
interesting  one  published  on  June  15th  from  the  Deign 
Infirmary.  The  condition  for  a  time  was  grave,  tut 
the  ultimate  result  very  satisfactory.  Our  experience 
of  mining  accidents  at  the  Cardiff  Infirmary  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  but  I  believe  this  case  to  be  unique  of 
its  kind. 


REVIEWS. 

ADCOHOD  AND  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 
In  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body '  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and 
Dr.  Mary  D.  Sturge  have  produced  a  book  which  is  re- 
markable for   several  reasons.      It   is   the   first  attempt 
that    has   been   made    in    this  country   to  analyse   sys- 
tematically the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.     It  is  written  not  only  for  the   medical  pro- 
fession but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.     Its 
language  is  almost  free  from  technical  terms  (of  the  few 
that  are  used  there  is   a  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book), 
and  yet  it  gives  the  results  of  the  most  accurate  scientific 
investigations  that  have  been  made  into   the  effect  of 
alcohol    upon    the    body.    It    is    essentially  a   scientific 
study    of    the    question,  and    one    for  which  there  has 
been    for    some    time   a    demand  both  from   the  medi- 
cal    profession    and     the     public.      The    general    trend 
of     medical     opinion     upon     this     question    is     shown 
by  the  steady  fall  in  the  amount  of  alcohol  used  in  hos- 
pitals during  the  last  foity  years.     In  seven  of  the  lead- 
ing  London  hospitals    (St.    Bartholomew's,   Guy's,    Mid- 
dlesex,  St.   George's,   St.  Mary's,  University  College,  and 
Westminster),  with    2  254    beds,   the    expenditure    upon 
alcohol  in  1862  was  £7,712,  and  on  milk  £3,026;  in  1902, 
with  2,309  beds,  the  expenditure  upon  alcohol  was  £2,925, 
and  on  milk  £9,035.     We  doubt,  however,  if  the  profession 
as  a  whole  is  cognizant  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
scientific  investigation  into  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
body.    For  this  reason  every  medical  man  should  study 
this  book,   which  is    admirably  written,   arranged,  para- 
graphed, and  printed,  and  is  full,  from  cover  to  cover,  of 
interesting   and    instructive    facts.      The    authority    for 
every  statement  is  clearly  given,  and  many  of  the  statistics 
aad    pathological   results    of    alcohol  are   illustrated   by 
figures  and  plates.     It  is  shown  how  all  life  rests  upon  a 
ceil  basis,  and  how  alcohol  acts  as  a  narcotic  and  initant 
to  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.    The  same  action  obtains  in   the  higher 
forms,  and  explains  the  depressing  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
nervous,  muscular,  liver,  and  othtr  tissues. 

The  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  (and,  of  course, 
through  this  upon  the  whole  body)  is  dealt  with  fully. 
Professor  Kraepelin's  experiments  are  given  in  detail. 
Small  doses  of  alcohol  lower  the  quality  and  the  speed  of 
the  simplest  mental  work,  hamper  the  function  of 
memory,  and  have  a  slowing  effect  upon  the  higher  powers 
of  the  mind — that  is,  those  involving  association  of  ideas 
and  formation  of  judgements.  Kraepelin  himself  had 
always  shared  the  popular  belief  that  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  had  an  accelerating  effect  on  the  activity  of  his 
mind,  but  when  he  carried  out  experiments  to  test  the 
matter  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  accomplished 
the  mental  operations  not  more,  but  less,  quickly  than 
before,  showing  that  alcohol  had  interfered  with  his  power 
of  forming  correct  judgements. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  neuro-  muscular  system 
the  experience  of  military  experts  is  quoted,  and  amongst 
them  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who,  speakiDg  of 
the  relief  column  that  moved  on  to  Ladysmith,  says, 
"  In  that  enormous  column  of  30,000  the  first  who 
dropped  out  were  not  the  tall  men,  or  the  short 
meD,  or  the  big  men,  or  the  little  men— they  were 
the  drinkers,  and  they  dropped  out  as  clearly  as  if  they 
had  been  labelled  with  a  bi?  letter  on  their  backs."  The 
chapter  on  disease  and  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system 
is  most  depressing  reading.  The  close  connexion  between 
alcohol  and  insanity  has  been  long  known,  but  we  do  not 

1  Alcohol  and  the  tinman  Body.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Subject  By  Sir  Victor  Horslev.  F.R  S.,  F.R.C  S..  etc  ,  and  Mary  D. 
Sturge,  M.D.  With  a  ch  inter  hv  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. , 
D.P.H.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited.  1907.  (Demy  Svo, 
336  pages,  21  figures,  and  14  plates.    5s  ) 
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think  that  the  general  public  is  aware  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  cases  of  insanity  attributed  to  alcohol. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  upon  the  question 
whether  alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  a  food  or  not. 
Because  it  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  it  is  not  necessarily 
a  food;  some  poisons  are  got  rid  of  by  oxidation  ;  it  dots 
not  produce  energy  tor  muscular  work  ;  the  small  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  its  oxidation  is  far  outbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  alcohol  causes  a  marked  less  of  heat  by  the 
skin ;  it  does  not  help  to  build  up  the  tissues,  and 
Romeyn  has  shown  that  alcohol  never  diminishes,  and 
often  increases,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  thus  failing 
to  prevent  tissue  waste.  It  does  not,  then,  fulfil  any  of 
the  lunctions  of  a  food.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  the 
heart,  direct  experiment  has  shown  that  alcohol  has  not 
the  augmenting  power  usually  attributed  to  it.  but  that, 
on  the  contrary.it  slowly  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart 
muscle,  and  ultimately  partly  paralyses  not  the  muscle 
only,  but  also  the  cardiac  nerves. 

Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  digestive  system,  on  the  liver  and 
kidney,  on  the  blood  aud  on  metabolism.  There  is  a 
special  chapter  on  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  tissues  of 
children  and  another  on  the  influence  of  parental  alco- 
holism upon  the  race.  The  latter  subject  is  lully 
dealt  with,  and  its  difficulties  fairly  faced,  but  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph, 
which  seems  to  sum  ap  the  position  very  justly  : 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  upward  trend  of 
evolution  is  in  favour  of  the  effacement  of  morbid  and  wrong 
tendencies  ;  that  all  things  being  equal,  the  good  surmounts 
the  evil,  and  that  it  is  health  which  strives  to  have  the  last 
word.  Hence  the  existence  of  an  alcoholic  tendency  in  a 
family  is  ^not  to  be  regarded  as  implicating  all  its  members, 
but  merely  means  that,  being  forewarned,  they  should  be 
able  to  counteract  any  special  dangers  which  may  have  been 
inherited,  by  assiduously  cultivating  habits  of  right  living 
and  by  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form, 
this  being  a  danger  which  they  are  forbidden  to  brave. 

In  a  final  chapter,  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  deals  with 
the  influence  of  the  drinking  of  a'coholic  beverages  on  the 
national  health;  in  it  he  gives  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  deleterious 
effect  of  alcoholism  on  the  prospect  of  longevity. 

Th°  volume  is  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  by 
drawings,  some  coloured  and  others  in  black  and 
white,  made  with  much  artistic  fidelity  by  Miss 
Kelley.  What  has  been  said  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  volume,  and  it  will  suffice  to  add  that 
it  contains  the  results  of  much  accurate  investigations, 
and  is  written  in  a  moderate  and  impartial  way,  free  from 
srj€culations  and  exaggerations.  We  strongly  recommend 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  health  of  the  nation,  all 
who  are  anxious  to  raise  the  physical  standard  of  our 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  to  prevent  any  dete- 
rioration, and  all  who  wisn  to  help  their  country  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  keen  struggle  for  supremacy  to  read  it. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ANAESTHETIC-. 
In  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Dudley  Btjxtom's  well-known 
Anaetthetictr  the  work  is  brought  well  up  to  date,  and 
may  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  providing  a  concise 
and  compreher  tive  review  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
author  has  a  practised  pen,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 
introductory  historical  chapter  is  well  maintained  through- 
out the  book.  Although  Dr.  Buxton  writes  Irom  his  own 
experience,  he  does  not  often  permit  himself  to  be  unduly 
didactic  in  stating  his  opinions  on  controversial  points. 
He  appears  to  aim  at  giving  a  summary  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  that  while  to  the  casual 
reader  the  conclusions  may  sometimes  seem  a  little  vague, 
the  careful  student  ''an  obtain  a  wide  knowledge  of 
anaesthetics  from  a  stuiy  of  this  book.  Fresh  articles 
appear  in  the  present  edition  upon  dosimetry  in  chloro- 
form, the  use  of  ethyl  chloride,  and  spinal  anasthesia.  01 
the  new  chloroform  inhalers  described — Dubois's,  Levy's, 
and  Vernon  Harcourt's — the  author  gives  the  fullest 
description  of  Harcourt's,  of  which  he  is  a  strong  advocate. 
His  testimony  to  its  merits  is  so  striking  as  'o  demand 
imeat  attention  of  all  those  who  give  chloroform. 
13  a  : 

»  AwutlhtHa.  their    Vtet  ami  Administration       By   Dudley  Wlliho' 
U  D  ,  B8.M.B  ''  P     Fourth  edition.    LouUou  :  H.  K 
8vO,  pp.  415  ;  62  illustration!).    7s.  6d.) 


SpeakiDg  from  an  experience  of  three  jears  and  some 
thousands  of  rases,  many  of  the  gravest  character.  I  may  se-o- 
I  have  found  the  inhaler  fulfils  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  constructed.  .  .  There  have  been  no  dangerous  symptoms 
dae  to  the  anaesthetic  in  the  cases  in  which  I  have  used  the 
inhaler,  and  no  failures. 

There  is  a  short  reference  to  the  use  of  oxygen  with  ether, 
which  the  author  has  employed  for  some  years.  As  so 
many  of  the  undesirable  symptoms  often  met  with  durirjg 
the  use  of  this  safe  agent — such  as  cyanosis,  obstructed 
breathing,  congestion,  and  increased  secretion  of  mucus — 
are,  if  not  entirely  caused  by,  at  any  rate  largely  aggra- 
vated owing  to  a  diminished  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 
and  as  ether  is  now  largely  given  abroad  by  the  open 
method,  we  regret  that  further  details  of  this  plan  are  not 
given.  The  chapter  on  ethyl  chloride  is  complete,  and 
will  be  found  of  much  practical  value.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  book  is  the  excellent  account  given  of  local 
anaesthetics,  including  in  this  edition  an  article  upon 
spinal  anaesthesia,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  frontispiece 
— a  stereoscopic  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson  to  show  the  exact  position  of  the  entrance  of  the 
needle.  The  medico- legal  aspects  of  the  administration 
of  anaesthetics  are  considered  in  a  useful  chapter  of 
20  pages  which  should  be  read  by  all  administrators. 
We  have  rtf erred  to  the  comprehensive  character  of 
Dr.  Buxton's  book.  He  states  in  the  preface  that  he  has 
included  only  such  material  as  seems  essential,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  in  the  wide  review  that  it  gives  of  the  entire 
subject  that  its  principal  value  is  to  be  found. 


MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION. 
Recent  legislation  having  given  such  a  wide  extension  to 
the  principle  of  insurance  against  accidents,  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  diseases  to  injuries  has  become  of  serious 
practical  importance,  so  that  Dr.  Richabo  Stern's  work 
on  the  traumatic  origin  of  internal  diseases,3  of  which  the 
first  part  only  has  reached  us,  deserves  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Stern  is  the  Medical 
Director  of  the  Saxony  State  Railways,  and  in  this 
capacity  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  gained  a  large 
experience  of  traumatic  diseases.  He  has  also  read 
widely  and  collected  information  from  all  available 
sources  to  form  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible  for  his 
conclusions.  The  present  part  deals  only  with  infectious 
diseases  and  diseases  of  the  circulation.  At  first  sight  it 
may  be  thought  somewhat  remarkable  to  suggest  that 
infectious  diseases  may  have  a  traumatic  origin,  but 
every  surgeon  is  familiar  with  the  attacks  of  scarlet  fevi-r 
that  occur  among  children  in  the  surgical  waids;  it  is 
true  that  some  surgeons  deny  that  these  are  true  cases  of 
scarlet  fever,  and  some  may  be  rightly  attributed  to  infec- 
tion acquired  before  admission,  but  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  the  possibility  of  injuries  playing  some  part 
in  the  development  of  the  disease.  Diseases  of  the  circu- 
lation also  might  be  thought  to  be  outside  the  circle  e  f 
those  which  are  caused  by  accident,  yet  any  one  wb.i 
reads  the  cases  quoted  in  this  book  will  admit  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  candour  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
absolute  denial  of  their  possibility.  Not  only  may  endo- 
carditis arise  in  connexion  with  wounds,  but  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  without  any  external  breach  of  ratface 
all  the  signs  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
have  developed  after  injuries,  and  even  violent  exertion 
has  been  noticed  in  more  than  one  case  to  be  followed  by 
an  attack.  Ruptures  and  tears  of  the  valve  cusps  are 
wi'll  known  to  occur  after  violent  muscular  efforts  and 
injuries,  but  acute  aortitis,  aneurysm,  and  varicocele  are 
among  the  less  well-known  consequents  of  injury.  When 
the  whole  work  is  completed  it  might  perhaps  be  worth 
translating,  as  there  is  no  book  in  English  on  this 
subject. 

A  small  book  of  160  pages  on  Itjuries  of  the  Ei/ex  of  the 
Employed  '  ha?  been  written  by  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Bath, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  surgeon  in  examining  a 
patient    whos«    eye  has   been    injured,   and   who   ir  in  a 

'•' t'cbrr    traimatischt    Bntoteht  fCrnnUteiten.     K'  ■ 
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nrgane.    Znelte  Auilago.    Jena :    Gusuv  Fischer.    1907.    (Super-royal 
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position  to  claim  compensation  from  his  employer  for  the 
accident.  The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  The 
first  is  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  giviDg  of  evidence  in 
law  courts,  and  industrial  diseases;  the  various  injuries 
of  the  eye  and  orbit  are  then  discussed,  and  the  final 
chapter  deals  with  the  tests  for  malingerers  and  feigned 
blindness.  The  book  is  certainly  an  instructive  guide  to 
those  practitioners  who  are  not  seeing  eye  cases  every  day, 
and  the  probable  result  of  an  injury  may  be  gathered  by 
those  who  consult  this  work  far  more  accurately,  and  with 
much  less  trouble,  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  look  up 
these  points  in  a  textbook  on  ophthalmic  surgery. 


SYPHILIS  AND  THE  SPIROCHAETE. 
In  his  monograph  on  the  experimental  investigation  of 
syphilis  5  Dr.  Neisser  reviews  and  criticizes  recent  re- 
search upon  this  subject.  He  defends  the  specificity  of 
Schaudinn's  spirochaete  against  the  recent  attacks  of 
Schulze  and  Saling  who  have  declared  that  the  alleged 
spirochaetes  demonstrable  in  tissues  by  the  silver  method 
are  really  nerve  fibrils,  or  artefacts  of  one  sort  or  another, 
and  hence  speak  of  them  satirically  as  "  silver  spiro- 
chaetes." Dr.  Neisser  is  well  acquainted  with  these  mis- 
leading appearances,  but  fai's  to  see  that  they  afford  the 
slightest  ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  true 
spirochaetes.  The  production  of  experimental  syphilis 
in  anthropoid  apes  and  monkeys  is  very  fully 
dealt  with,  and,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  anthropoids  are  more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than 
the  more  distant  relatives  of  man,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
even  amongst  the  former  class  differences  exist,  the  chim- 
panzee appearing  to  be  of  greater  susceptibility  than 
either  the  gibbon  or  the  orang-outang.  The  value  of 
animal  inocula'ion  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  in  cases 
in  which  the  presence  of  ac'ive  syphilis  in  the  human 
subject  is  doubtful,  the  paths  of  dissemination,  the  ques- 
tion of  excising  the  primary  lesion  as  a  curative  or  pallia- 
tive measure,  and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
obtain  a  means  of  active  or  passive  immunization  are  all 
carefully  considered  in  the  light  of  recent  experiments. 
But  in  most  of  these  matters,  as  Dr.  Neisser  admits,  we 
are  still  very  much  in  the  dark;  discussion  and  contro- 
versy serve  a  useful  purpose,  but  a  practicable  and  reli- 
able method  for  the  suppression  of  syphilis  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Dr.  Neisser's  book  is  well  worth  reading 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished,  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  and  the  subjects 
of  controversy  which  are  at  present  occupying  rival 
investigators. 

Professor  Hoffmann's  short  treatise  on  the  etiology  of 
syphilis6  is  sure  to  be  read  with  interest,  as  he  was 
closely  associated  with  Schaudinn  in  the  work  which 
proved  the  causal  relationship  of  the  Spirockaet a  pallida 
to  syphilis.  Many  writers  on  this  subject,  Professor 
Hoffmann  complains,  fail  to  give  him  the  credit  which 
he  deserves  ;  they  attribute  the  work  solely  to  Schaudinn 
and  ignore  his  collaborator;  though  the  discovery  of  the 
Spirochaeta  pallida  was  due  to  Schaudinn,  the  proof  of  its 
constant  relationship  to  the  lesions  of  syphilis  was  based 
on  the  joint  work  of  the  two  investigators.  The  main 
value  of  Professor  Hoffmann's  book  consists  in  its  excel- 
lent description  of  the  morphology  of  the  syphilitic 
organism,  its  differential  diagnosis  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  instructions  for  stainiDg  the  organism  both  in 
smear  preparations  and  in  sections.  On  these  matters 
the  author  has  a  right  to  speak  as  an  authority,  and  bis 
guidance  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  the  more  and  the  less  helpful 
suggestions  offered  by  the  many  ardent  investigators  in 
this  field.  The  strictly  "  etiological  "  part  of  the  treatise 
is  also  of  interest,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it 
contains  much  which  is  new  ;  we  are  already  over- 
burdened with  records  of  the  variety  of  syphilitic 
conditions  under  which  the  Spirochaeta  jiallida  is 
demonstrable. 

s  Die  (xprrimcn'rllr  Suphi':--jorpchwifj  nach  ihirm  ctegeiiwartiiicn  Standr. 
Von  Dr.  A.  Neisser.  Berlin :  Julius  Springer.  1906.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.  114.    M.2,40.) 

*Die  ArtioJo(jie  der  Si/phiUs.  Von  ProfessorUDr.  Erich  Hoffmann. 
Berlin  :  Julius  Springer.    1906.    (Medium  8vo,  pp.  58,  with  2  plates.) 


THE  NEW  GYNAECOLOGICAL  CL1NTC  AT 
DKKSDEN. 
Professor  Leopold  and  Herr  Ukichelt,  State  .Architect, 
have  prepared  this  official  publication,  Die  neue  Jconiglkihe 
l'raiienl.iiniL"  the  new  volume  of  which  should  be  studied 
by  all  concerned  in  the  subject— doctors,  ruling  autho- 
rities in  universities,  and  architects.  The  latter  will 
approve  of  the  long  series  of  plans,  for  they  often  com- 
plain that  the  architectural  drawings  in  medical  works 
are  too  meagre,  and  prepared  as  though  to  impress  sub- 
scribers and  students  rather  than  to  instruct  those 
of  their  own  profession  who  undertake  to  con- 
s'rnct  hospitals  and  medical  school  buildings.  In 
this  instance  an  architect  holding  an  official  position 
has  prepared  the  plans,  and  his  authority  will  be 
accepted  by  others  in  his  profession.  The  large  series  of 
photogravures,  almost  amounting  to  two  score,  are,  as 
works  of  art,  exceedingly  good,  and  on  the  whole  rather 
more  instructive  than  the  now  very  familiar  illustrations 
of  the  same  class  to  be  found  in  British  and  American 
works  on  operative  surgery  and  hospital  management.  As 
usual,  some  of  the  engravings  seem  superfluous ;  two 
demonstrate  that  the  private  rooms  of  the  resident 
medical  officer  and  head  midwife  are  most  elegant  and 
comfortable  apartments,  but  such  facts  may  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  reader.  In  this  case,  we  must  observe,  the 
illustrations  were  prepared  on  official  command,  and  there- 
fore the  compilers  were  bound  to  insert  them  ;  moreover, 
they  are,  of  course,  desirable  for  the  architect.  This  third 
volume  gives  a  very  complete  report  of  the  methods  of 
teaching,  tie  arrangements  of  beds,  and  the  housing  of 
pupils,  which  deserve  study  in  English-speaking  lands, 
although  Teutonic  manners  and  customs  are,  even  in 
medical  establishments,  different  from  those  pertaining 
to  the  Briton  and  the  American  citizen.  One  main  dis- 
tinction is  of  special  interest.  Might  not  gynaecology  and 
obstetrics  be  more  generally  blended  amongst  us,  as  in 
Germany?  The  association  of  lying  in  apartments  and 
beds  for  the  disease?  of  women  independent  of  pregnancy 
under  the  same  roof  is  logical,  practical,  and  scientific. 
Lastly,  the  reader  will  be  attracted  by  Plate  26,  which  is  a 
photograph  of  an  operation  showing  not  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure itself  but  the  marshalling  of  the  pupils  in  such  a 
position  as  to  allow  every  one  present  to  see  it. 


NOTES  ON   BOOKS. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
A  new  American  Medical  Directory  has  been  published  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Saunders,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  of 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  The  work  con- 
tains a  complete  list  of  all  practitioners  in  the  United 
States  who,  according  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  the 
difl'erent  localities,  can  be  regarded  as  legally  qualified 
practitioners.  In  respect  of  each  of  them  some  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  their  diplomas,  education,  and  age 
is  supplied.  In  addition,  there  is  information  as  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  various 
American  States,  lists  of  hospitals  and  their  principal 
officials,  and  particulars  as  to  the  constitution  of  State 
boards  of  health,  and  medical  examining  boards  and 
colleges.  Similar  information  is  also  supplied  in  respect 
of  Canada  and  its  medical  practitioners.  Altogether  the 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  about  whom  more  or 
less  ample  information  is  given  reaches  over  128,000. 
The  volume  contains  1,482  imperial  octavo  pages,  and, 
bound  in  half  leather,  is  sold  at  35s. 

The  edition  for  1907,  the  sixteenth  in  succession,  of  the 
Charities  Register  and  Digest  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  As  a  reference  work 
the  value  of  this  volume  has  long  been  recognized  by  all 
those  who  in  any  way  have  to  deal  with  charities  situated 
in,  or  intended  partly  or  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis.  In  adoition,  the  valuable  articles 
on  different  branches  of  charitable  work  which  precede 
each  section  make  the  volume  of  general  interest.  All  of 
them  are  written  by  persons  more  or  less  well  known  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  treated  and  having  special 
knowledge  of  its  bearings.     The    price  of   the    book    is 

5s.  net. 

'^ Die  ~nf m  kuHViucnr  triiutnkltiiik  m  l/rcntin.  Von  Professor  l>r. 
Leopold  mid  Ueu.  Baurat  Rek-helt.  Ill  Band  Der  Arbeitcn  aus  der 
kouiesli.lien  Pfauenklinik  in  Dresden.  [The  New  Royal  Clinic  for 
the  Diseases  of  Women  in  Dresden.]  Leipzig :  Hirzel.  1906.  (Demy 
8vo,  67  pages.    M.4.) 
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A  useful  little  volume  hag  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson,  in  the  shape  of  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  sanatoriums  in  England 
intended  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Amongst  private  sanatoriums  some  thirty-eight  receive 
notice.  Whether  this  list  is  exhaustive  we  are  not  certain, 
but  in  any  case  the  information  with  regard  to  those  which 
are  noticed  is  useful.  In  addition  there  are  accounts  of 
some  fifty  public  sanatoriums,  which  eitherreceive  patients 
gratis  or  accept  them  at  reduced  fees  or  on  special  terms 
or  conditions.    The  price  of  the  volume  is  5s. 

The  volume  annually  published  by  Edward  Lloyd, 
Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.,  under  the  title  of  The 
London  Manual,  has  now  appeared  for  the  eleventh  time, 
the  edition  having  had  as  editor  Mr.  Robert  Donald.  It  is 
not  only  a  useful  reference  book  with  regard  to  all  public 
bodies  in  London,  but,  as  it  contains  short  articles  descrip- 
tive of  the  work  of  each  of  them,  it  will  be  specially 
useful  to  those  to  whom  the  multiplicity  of  institutions 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  London  is  somewhat 
confusing.    The  price  is  Is.  6d. 

Some  twoorthree  years  ago  the  67«<m/ia«  published  a  series 
of  articles  entitled,  Our  Sons :  Their  Start  in  Life.  These 
were  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  and  have  now  made  a  third 
appearance  in  a  revised  edition.  Brought  up  to  date  as 
the  series  is,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  articles 
on  occupations  for  women,  it  might  well  supply  a  useful 
hint  to  parents  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  indicated.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  Guardian 
Office,  5,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  price  Is. 

Volume  XXXI  of  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynaeco- 
logical Society,  which  has  l'eeently  appeared,  relates  to  the 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  society  held  in  May, 
1906.  It  contains  some  thirty  scientific  papers,  eacli 
followed  by  a  discussion,  which  throw  a  light  on  current 
views  on  gynaecology  in  America.  As  a  whole  these  seem 
to  denote  tendencies  of  a  more  conservative  tone  than 
heretofore.  The  papers  include  a  useful  review  of 
5,000  cases  of  induced  labour  in  the  obstetrical  department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 


MEDICINAL  AND  DIETETIC  PREPARATIONS. 

Ala.ra. 
From  the  time  when  cascara  sagrada  began  to  fill  the 
place  it  now  holds  as  a  laxative,  there  have  been  many 
attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  present  preparations 
or  combinations  of  the  drug  which  should  possess  its 
activity  without  its  bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.  In  the 
product  which  Messrs.  Burroughs,  "Wellcome,  and  Co. 
(Snow  Hill  Buildings,  EC.)  are  now  issuing  under  the 
name  of  "Alaxa,"  a  high  degree  of  success  has  been 
achieved.  This  preparation  is  described  as  "  an  aromatic 
liqueur  of  cascara  sagrada,"  and  much  more  resembles  a 
liqueur  than  a  medicine.  It  is  of  an  orange-red  colour, 
not  at  all  suggesting  cascara,  having  only  a  slight  aromatic 
bitterness  together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness, 
and  an  agreeable  complex  flavour  in  which  an  expert 
palate  can  just  detect  that  of  the  drug.  It  mixes  with 
water  with  only  a  slight  cloudiness,  making  a  yellow  solu- 
tion. Analysis  showed  it  to  contain  66.5  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  alcohol,  which  is  more  than  is  contained  in  most 
liqueurs.  In  dosage  it  is  equivalent  to  rather  less 
than  half  its  volume  of  the  official  liquid  extract  of  cascara 
sagrada. 

Soluble  Arsenate  of  Iron. 
The  official  iron  arsenate  is  described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
as  "'ferrous  arsenate,  with  ferric  arsenate  and  some  iron 
oxide,"  and  a  report  on  some  twenty-eight  samples  pre- 
sented to  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  1903  showed 
considerable  variations  in  the  proportions  of  both  iron  and 
arsenic  present.  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co. 
have  submitted  to  us  a  sample  of  a  soluble  iron  arsenate 
which  they  are  now  producing,  which  should  prove  to  be  of 
more  constant  composition,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
that  it  can  be  prescribed  in  solution.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
thin  green  scales,  forming  a  bright  solution  in  water  ; 
analysis  showed  it  to  contain  31.4  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the 
ferric  state,  and  arsenic  equivalent  to  14.7  per  cent,  of 
aiHcnious  oxide. 

Zine  Salt  of  Sulpkanilir  Arid. 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  addition  to  thp  materia 
medica  of  a  number  of  silver  compounds  in  which  the 
caustic  properties  of  the  ordinary  salts  have  been  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  incompatibility  with  albuminous 
substances,  while  retaining  their    antiseptic    and    other 


properties.  An  attempt  to  do  the  same  for  zinc  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  sulphanilate.  This  compound, 
which  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome,  and  Co.  are  issuing 
under  the  name  of  "Xizin,"  is  said  to  produce  no  irrita- 
tion and  no  toxic  effects.  A  sample  which  we  have 
examined  was  a  white  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in 
water,  neutral  in  reaction.  The  solution  gave  a  precipi- 
tate with  albumen,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  coagulum. 
Soloids  containing  2  grains  each  readily  disintegrated  and 
dissolved  to  a  bright  solution.  The  strength  of  solution 
recommended  is  1  grain  to  the  ounce  for  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  and  other  eye  affections,  and  from  2  to  6  grains 
to  the  ounce  for  urethral  or  vaginal  injection. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Bimetric  Minimeter. 
The  gradual  introduction  of  the  use  of  metric  measures 
into  medicine  renders  necessary  the  employment  of 
measuring  vessels  graduated  on  both  the  old  and  the  new 
system,  particularly  for  small  quantities.  The  "  bimetric 
minimeter,"  made  by  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis,  and  Co.,  Ill, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  is  a  very  useful  measure  of 
this  kind.  It  consists  of  a  pipette  with  indiarubber  ball 
for  filling,  the  latter  having  a  simple  valve  for  emptying  by 
draining ;  the  pipette  is  marked  with  a  double  scale,  one 
set  of  divisions  giving  minims  up  to  84,  and  the  other  cubia 
centimetres  up  to  5,  and  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 
From  the  form  of  valve  used,  the  contents  can  be  run  out 
quickly  or  drop  by  drop,  with  equal  ease. 

THE   COMPOSITION   OF   CERTAIN 
SECRET   REMEDIES.* 


V.— OBESITY  CURES. 
The  next  class  of  nostrums  which  we  have  taken  for 
examination  consists  of  those  advertised  for  the  reduction 
of  corpulence.  In  general,  the  claims  that  are  made  for 
these  articles  are  less  extravagant  than  in  many  other 
cases,  and  a  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  is 
important  that  the  consumer  of  the  medicine  shall  be 
encouraged  to  persist  in  its  use  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  any  statements  as  to  the  rapid  cure  which  would  very 
soon  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  would 
probably  only  lead  to  discontinuance  of  the  medicine,  and 
therefore  defeat  the  maker's  object.  Nevertheless,  the 
emphatic  and  confident  statements,  backed  by  testi- 
monials, which  are  so  important  a  weapon  to  the  quack- 
medicine  maker,  are  by  no  means  abandoned,  as  some  of 
the  quotations  below  will  show.  The  prices  named  below 
for  the  various  articles  described  refer  to  the  smallest  size 
of  package;  in  most  cases  larger  packages,  containing 
sufficient  for  several  weeks'  or  months'  consumption,  are 
supplied  at  proportionally  lower  rates,  and  purchasers  are 
urged  to  obtain  these  larger  packages. 

While  certain  of  these  preparations  present  no  particu- 
lar difficulty  to  the  analyst,  the  majority  not  only  contain 
vegetable  preparations  devoid  of  well-marked  characters, 
but  since  the  most  important  of  these,  extract  and  fluid 
extract  of  1'acus  vesiculosus,  are  not  prepared  according  to 
any  official  formula,  and  are  naturally  therefore  liable  to 
great  variation,  it  is  best  to  refer  again  to  the  reservations 
made  in  a  previous  article  of  this  series. t  It  is  not 
possible  to  arrive  with  perfect  certainty  at  the  precise 
composition  of  such  articles  by  analysis  ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  nostrums,  the  maker  can  draw  on  all  un- 
official and  even  non- medicinal  substances  for  his 
ingredients,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  shall  remain  not 
certainly  identified.  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  however, 
that  such  unknown  substances  possessing  no  well-defined 
chemical  characters,  will  not  be  likely  to  have  much,  if 
any,  therapeutic  importance. 

In  a  lecture  given  in  1903  at  the  London  Hospital  on 
patent  medicines,  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  gave  the  principal 
constituents  of  a  number  of  nostrums,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  quote  his  remarks  on  the  class  of  preparations 
here  dealt  with.    He  said  : 

The  obesity  preparations  have  given  me  more  trouble  than 
any  of  the  others.  In  tho  case  of  some,  at  least,  I  was  entirely 
unable  to  discover  the  exact  composition.  I  fully  expected  to 
find  that  some  of  them  would  oontain  thyroid  extract,  but  in 
that   I  was  disappointed.     One  of  them  consisted  mainly  of 

-  Previous  articles'  of  l.liia  series  were  published  in  the  following 
issues  ot  the  llmnsii  Mkhicai.  Joi-rnai.  :  1904,  vol.  ii,  p.  1585 ;  1906, 
vol.  ii,  p.  27,  p.  1645 ;  1907,  vol.  I,  p.  213. 

t  British  Mkpicai.  Joi'RNAr.,  1906,  vol.  ii,  p.  1645. 
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extract  of  Fucus  vesiculosus  (bladder-wrack),  which  has  long 
been  believed  to  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  stoutness, 
though  its  claims  re^t  on  no  very  strict  scientific  basis.  An- 
other consisted  chiefly  of  citric  acid,  which  is  interesting  when 
one  remembers  the  popular  belief  that  sucking  lemons  makes 
one  tbin.  As  regards  several  of  the  others  I  confe-s  to  being 
puzzled.  This,  however,  I  must  say  in  fairness,  that  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  write  to  some  of  the  people  who  had  supplied 
testimonials  to  the  makers  of  these  remedies,  and  found  that, 
so  far  a9  I  could  discover,  the  testimonials  were  genuine,  and 
that  those  who  supplied  them  believed  at  least  that  their 
weight,  had  been  reduead  by  the  medicine.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  wish  I  knew  of  any  remedy  which  could  be  counted  upon 
safely  to  reduce  weight  in  the  absence  of  any  change  of  diet. 

Antipon. 

Supplied  by  the  l:  Antipon"  Company,  13,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand;  2s.  6d.  per  bottle,  holding  a  little 
over  6i  fluid  ounces. 

The  bottle  bears  no  label,  but  has  the  word  "  Antipon  " 
blown  in  the  glass.  A  circular  enclosed  with  the  bottle 
gives  a  number  of  rules  on  the  subject  of  dietary,  together 
with  statements  on  the  merits  of  the  article,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

As  a  really  permanent  cure  for  corpulence,  combining 
remarkable  fat-reducing  properties  with  tonic  principles  of  the 
highest  quality,  "Antipon"  is  justly  regarded  by  the  most 
competent  authorities  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
ia  modern  therapeutics,  solving  once  and  for  all  the  vexed 
question  of  the  radical  cure  of  obesity  without  harmful  after- 
effects. "Antipon  "absolutely  and  definitely  replaces  all  the 
weakening  and  frequently  dangerous  processes,  systems  and 
medicines  which  have  hitherto  done  duty  as  remeoies  for  the 
disease  of  obesity.  It  provides  the  medical  practitioner  and 
the  public  with  a  powerful  and  entirely  harmless  specific  not 
hitherto  within  their  reach. 

Within  a  day  and  a  night  of  taking  the  first  dose  there  will 
be  a  reduction  of  weight  varying  from  8  oz.  to  3  lb.,  in  extreme 
cases  even  more.  The  subsequent  daily  decrease  will  be  per- 
sistent until  normal  weight  and  dimensions  are  attained,  when 
the  doses  may  be  discontinued. 

Directions  for  Use. — Take  two  dessert-spoonfuls  in  half  a 
wine-glassful  of  water,  immediately  after  meals.  >i.B. — Alter 
taking  dose,  cork  the  bottle  securely. 

Analysis  showed  the  liquid  to  be  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  in  water,  of  the  strength  of  39  3  grains  in  a  fluid 
ounce ;  a  red  colouring  substance  is  also  present,  and 
0.4  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  latter  being  doubtless  intro- 
duced with  the  colouring.  The  red  colour  can  be 
perfectly  matched  with  cochineal,  but  the  behaviour 
towards  alkalies  and  other  reagents  shows  differences  ; 
cochineal,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  methyl  orange, 
however,  shows  in  most  respects  a  similar  behaviour. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (6i  fluid  ounces),  ljd. 


Russell's  Anti-Corpulent  Preparation. 

Supplied  by  F.  C.  Russell,  Wobum  House,  Store  Street, 
London,  W.C.  Price  6s.  per  bottle,  holding  12i  fluid 
ounces. 

This  preparation,  like  the  previous  one,  is  in  a  bottle 
bearing  no  label;  the  letters  "  F.C.R.*'  are  blown  in  the 
glass,  and  the  bottle  is  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain  case, 
with  no  printed  matter  accompanying  it.  A  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  the  medicine  is  posted  separately  to  the 
person  ordering  it ;  in  this  it  is  explained  that, 

Acting  upon  the  many  suggestions  received,  principally  from 
ladies,  the  bottles  are  packed  quite  plainly,  and  without  the 
ordinary  trade  labels  usually  found  upon  medicines,  etc.  The 
box  is  quite  devoid  of  advertisements  or  anything  whatever 
likely  to  denote  its  contents.  The  servants  and  others  attached 
to  the  household  may  therefore  be  safely  entrusted  to  open  the 
box  ;  inquisitiveness,  if  present,  will  not  be  rewarded. 

In  this  pamphlet  very  detailed  directions  are  also  given 
for  taking  the  medicine,  and  for  diet  and  exercise.  It  is 
also  stated : 

in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  say  twenty-four  hours,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  most  unhealthy  fat  will  have  been 
removed  from  that  part  of  the  system  most  in  need  of  relief 
from  the  adipose  matter  oppressing  it  (the  quantity  varies 
from  8  oz.  to  2  lb.,  or  even  more). 

The  dose  is  one  tablespoonful  in  a  half-wineglassful  of  water, 
within,  say,  ten  minutes  after  each  meal. 

Analysis  showed  the  liquid  to  consist  of  a  solution  of 
citric  acid  in  water,  containing  37  grains  in  a  fluid  ounce. 
The  orange  colour  was  found  to  be  due  to  iron,  which  is 
present  to  the  extent  of  0.012  per  cent. ;  and  0.4  per  cent. 
of  alcohol  was  also  found.     Addition  of  this  proportion  of 


iron  in  the  form  of  the  ammonio- citrate  was  found  to  give 
a  practically  identical  colour,  and  the  formula  is  thus : 

(  itric  acid,  37 grains. 

Iron  and  ammonium  citrate,  i  grain. 

Rectified  spirit,  2  minims. 

Water  to  1  fluid  ounce. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (121  fluid  ounces),  2.1  pence. 

Absorp.it  Reducing  Paste. 
This  and  the  following  preparation  are  supplied  by  Miss 
Johnson,  "The  Celebrated  Hygienic  Skin  Specialist," 
41,  Conduit  Street,  W.  The  paste,  or  both  preparations, 
appear  to  be  also  known  under  the  name  of  "  Zobeide,"  as 
the  paste  was  supplied  in  response  to  an  order  for 
"  Zobeida,"  and  the  jar  bears  a  label  giving  a  so-called 
"analysis"  (which  it  is  needless  to  say  is  no  analysis) 
beginning,  "We  have  carefully  examined  the  Zobeide 
Tissue  Absorbers  and  Paste."  The  price  of  the  paste  is 
3s.  6d.,  and  the  jar  contained  just  over  2  ounces. 
The  directions  on  the  label  are  : 

Rub  in  a  circular  direction,  at  night,  where  Deeded,  for  five 
minutes  or  more  :  iirm,  even  movements,  and  only  use  a9  much 
as  the  skin  will  absorb. 

The  "  paste  "  is  a  pink  ointment,  containing  93  per  cent, 
of  a  fatty  basis,  4.8  per  cent,  of  a  substance  which  agreed 
in  its  characters  with  dried  bile,  and  was  evidently 
ordinary  "purified  ox-bile,"  and  a  little  carmine,  the 
remainder  being  moisture.  Farther  examination  of  the 
fatty  basis  showed  a  considerable  proportion  of  beeswax, 
and  the  analytical  results  obtained  agreed  with  a  mixture 
of 

Baeswax,  ZZ  parts. 

Lard,  46  parts. 

Rapeseed  (colza)  oil,  31  parts. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  assign  an  exact  formula 
to  a  mixture  of  fatty  substances  like  this.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  paste  is  thus  (approximately): 

Purified  ox  bile        ^5  per  cent. 

Beeswax  22        ,, 

Lard       44        „ 

Oil  29 

Carmine  q.s- 

A  trace  of  perfume  is  also  present. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (2  oz.),  threepence. 

J.  Z.  Obesity  Tablets. 
Supplied  by  Miss  Johnson,  41,  Conduit  Street,  London, 
W.     Price  2s.  a  box,  containing  twenty-five. 
The  directions  are : 

Two  at  night  dissolved  In  the  mouth  as  an  ordinary  lozenge. 
The  "tablets  "  are  flat  oval  lozenges  weighing  19  grains 
each.      Analysis    showed    their    composition    to    be    as 
follows : 

Sulphur  £4  per  cent. 

Ginger,  about  4        ,, 

Sugar 61        ., 

Acacia  gum     8        „ 

Moisture         3        ,, 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (25  lozenges),  one  half- 
penny. 

Puke  Food.— The  Nineteenth  Century  for  June  contains 
an  article  by  Lady  Priestley  on  the  "  Homes  of  Our  Food 
Supply."  A  forcible  description  is  given  of  the  insanitary 
conditions  which  prevail  in  a  typical  Highland  farmland 
it  is  shown  that,  particularly  in  rural  districts,  neither 
English  nor  Scottish  local  authorities  exercise  an  adequate 
supervision  over  the  places  from  which  we  derive  our 
food.  The  greater  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the 
relation  of  tuberculosis  to  the  milk  supply,  and  the 
danger  of  human  infection  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  Royal  Commission 
on  Tuberculosis  has  recently  declared  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  more  stiiDgent  measures  than  those  at 
present  in  force  in  order  to  prevent  the  sa'e  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  Lady 
Pr'.estley  suggests  that  the  testing  with  tuberculin  of 
all  cows  supplying  milk  ought  to  be  made  compulsory 
bylaw.  "To  do  any  practical  good,"  she  remarks,  "we 
must  go  to  the  fountain  head— the  farm— and  establish 
properly-qualified  veterinary  surgeons  to  examine  the 
cattle  with  tuberculin  and  separate  the  healthy  from  the 
unhealthy,  and,  further,  to  start  fresh  breeds  in  sound 
and  sanitary  conditions."  These  are  sensible  remarks, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  some  good. 
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IMPERIAL  CANCER  RESEARCH  FUND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  R?search  Fund  was  held  at  Marlborough 
House,  on  Monday,  July  1st,  H  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presiding.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  William  Church, 
Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Sir 
Heary  R.  Swanzy,  Sir  Henry  Howse,  Sir  John  McFadyean, 
Dr.  John  Tatham,  Dr.  Rose  Bradford,  Mr.  H.  T.  Butlin, 
Mr.  W.  Watson  Cheyne,  Mr.  Ludwig  Neumann,  Mr.  S. 
Neumann,  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stiles,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Bashford  (General  Superintendent  of  Resea.eh),  Dr.  J.  A. 
Murray,  Dr.  Haaland,  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  and  Sir 
C.  Morrison  Bell.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hallett, 
announced  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir  William  Bioad- 
bent.  Lord  Strathcona,  Mr.  II  L.  Bischoffsheim,  Mr.  Astor, 
Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Leconfield,  Lord 
Rothschild,  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Glen-Coats  had 
written  expressing  their  regret  at  their  inability  to  be 
present. 

Report  of  Executive  Coaimittee. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
hearsed the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee,  held  on  July  25th,  1906,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Strathcona.  The  General  Superinten- 
dent took  part  in  a  discussion  on  cancer  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held  in  Toronto 
last  August.  He  subsequently  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  and  visited  many  of  the  important  laboratories, 
including  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  in  which  cancer  inves- 
tigation is  being  carried  out. 

In  September  Dr.  Ba3hford  also  attended,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research,  the  German 
International  Cancer  Congress  held  in  Heidelberg  and 
Frankfort,  of  which  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Honorary 
Presidents.  Whilst  in  Germany  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
valuable  interchange  of  views  with  Professor  Ehrlich  and 
others  engaged  in  the  investigations  on  cancer. 

Since  that  meeting  a  communication  had  been  received 
from  some  of  the  German  representatives  proposing  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international  conference  on 
cancer,  and  forwarding  an  outline  scheme  of  organization, 
with  its  head  quarters  in  Berlin.  The  General  Superin- 
tendent was  asked  to  organize  a  British  branch  and  to 
become  one  of  the  representatives,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  at  present  little  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  such 
a  conference,  and  that  pending  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  etiology  of  cancer,  more  good  would  be  obtained  by 
encouraging  active  individual  intercourse  and  ex- 
change of  material  between  those  investigators  who 
were  actually  studying  cancer  in  the  laboratories 
of  different  countrier.  With  that  view  the  Executive 
Committee  fully  concurred,  and  in  pursuance  cf  this 
policy  the  General  Superintendent  provided  material  for 
investigation  to  many  other  workers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  amongst  whom  we  e  mentioned  Dr.  Monckton 
Copeman,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Hake;  Dr.  T  wort,  Landon  Hos- 
pital Pathological  Department;  Dr.  l.izacus-Birlow,  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  Cancer  Department ;  Professor  Chlenhuth, 
Imperial  Ministry  of  Puolic  Health,  Berlin ;  Professor 
Ranzi  and  Professor  Exaer,  Vienna :  Professor  Ascoli, 
Padua;  Professor  Czerny  ani  Professor  von  Dungern, 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research,  Heidelberg ;  Professor 
Ritter,  Greifswald ;  Professor  Jensen,  Copenhagen;  Pro- 
fessor Goldmann,  Freiburg;  and  Dr.  Powell  White,  Cancer 
Research  of  Cnivercity  of  Manchester. 

The  staff  of  workers  in  the  laboratory  had  received  a 
valuableaccession  in  Dr.  Magnus  Haaland,  who  previously 
held  the  appointment  of  Assistant  in  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Caristiania,  and  hail  con- 
ducted important  researches  on  cancer  under  Professor 
Borrel  in  the  Institute  Pasteur  and  also  under  Professor 
Ehrlich,  Director  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Institute  of 
Experimental  Therapeutics,  aud  with  Professor  Harbitz, 
Christiania,  and  with  Professor  Aschoff,  Director  of  the 
Pathological  Institute,  University  of  Marburg. 

The  General  Superintendent  and  staff  had  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  laboratorv  investigation,  and  a  0  in- 
siderable  number  of  new  facts  had  been  ascerlained. 
They  were  not,  however,  yet  ripe  for  publication  In  the 
form  of  a  third  scientific  report.  The  progress  of  the 
investigations  was  recorded  in  the  papers  from  tl  e 
laboratory,    which  had  been  commuLicated  to  scientific 


journals  and  societies  since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
scientific  report — namelj  : 

Einige  Ergebnisse  der  exDerimentellen  Krebsforschung 
(Berl.  Ic.in.  Woch.,  No.  46,  1905). 

Einige  B;merkungen  zar  Methodik  der  experimentellen 
Krebsforschung  (ibid.,  No.  16,  1906). 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Heterotypical  Mitcses  in  Cancer  (Royal 
Society  Proceedings,  1906). 

Are  the  Problems  of  Cancer  Insoluble  ?  (Lancet,  and  British 
Medical  Journal,  December  9th,  1906) 

Kxparimental  Analysis  of  the  Growth  of  Cancer  (Royal 
Society  Proceedings,  May,  1906). 

L'Etai  actoel  dels  question  du  Cancer  (Revue  Sciintilique, 
Juin  2et9,  1906). 

Illustrations  of  Propagated  Cancer  (Briti-h  Medical 
Journal,  May  26th,  1906). 

Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  London  (La  Science  au 
-YA'inc  Siicle,  November,  1906). 

The  Investigations  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund 
(British  Medical  Association,  Toronto,  1906). 

Real  and  Apparent  Differences  in  the  Incidence  of  Cancer 
(Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  of  London, 
January  18th,  1907). 

Carcinoma  Mammae  in  the  Mouse  (Lancet,  March  23rd, 
1907). 

The  Natural  and  Induced  Resistance  of  Mice  to  the  Growth 
of  Cancer  (Royal  Society  Proceedings,  1907). 

The  Application  of  Experiment  to  the  Study  of  Cancer 
(Science  Progress,  July,  1907). 

Zahl  und  Grossenverhaltnisse  der  Chromosomen  bei 
Lepidosiren  parodoxa  Fitz  (Anatomischer  Anzeiger,  Band 
xxix,  1906). 

Quelles  epreuves  scientifique  a-t-on  aujourd'hui  de  la  nature 
parasitaires  des  Lcoplasies,  sLecialement  du  Cancer  2  (XV 
Congres  Internatioral  de  Modeeine,  Lisbon,  1906). 

Classification  des  Sarcomes  (ibid.). 

Die  experimen  telle  Analyse  des  Carcinomwachstums. 
(Zeitschrift  fur  Krebsforschung,  1907). 

A  grant  of  money  had  been  made  to  Mr.  W.  Sampson 
Handley  towards  the  expenses  of  an  investigation  into 
the  mode  of  growth  and  dissemination  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  The  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
had  been  provided  with  a  series  of  preparations  showing 
the  growth  of  cancerous  tumours  in  mice,  with  a  complete 
teries  of  histological  preparations  illustrative  of  their 
development.  The  Government  of  Cape  Colony  had  for- 
warded an  important  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  appointed  to  investigate  certain  reputed 
cancer  cures,  principally  consisting  of  herbal  remedies. 
The  report  was  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  Fund  that  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of 
such  remedies,  when  thoroughly  and  impartially 
investigated,  could  not  be  substantiated.  Since  the 
last  general  meeting,  Dr.  Sidney  Martin,  F.R  S.,  had 
been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Sir  John  Tweedy 
and  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  had  been  elected  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  fill  the  vacancies  on 
the  Committee  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  Mr.  John 
Langdon's  period  of  office  on  the  council,  and  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morris  becoming  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  whilst  Mr.  Henry  T.  Butlin 
was  also  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  by  that 
College.  Dr.  Rose  Bradford  was  again  nominated  by  the 
Royal  Society  as  their  representative  on  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  once  more  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
valuable  services  rendered  by  the  Foreign,  Colonial,  and 
India  Offices  in  obtaining  and  forwarding  information 
relating  to  cancer  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  December  the  Committee  received  from  one  of  the 
vice- presidents,  Mr.  H.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  an  intimation 
that  he  intended  to  give  a  donation  of  £40,000  in  com- 
memoration of  his  golden  weddicg.  This  munificent  gift, 
which  was  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  Committee,  was 
particularly  gratifying  as  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt 
by  the  donor  in  the  efforts  being  made  by  systematic 
scientific  investigation  to  arrive  at  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

General  Superintendent's  Report. 
In  his  report  Dr.  Bashford  said  the  wide  raDge  of 
research  had  been  maintained  as  in  previous  years,  but 
the  hopes  of  advancing  knowledge  of  cancer  had  become 
more  and  more  centred  in  experimental  investigations. 
The  experiments  on  living  animals  continued  to  be  con- 
trolled and  the  results  supported  by  comparative  biological 
and  statistical  iavestigations.    During  the  past  year  they 
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had  learnt  from  experiments  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
Jocal  and  of  the  constitutional  conditions  associated  with 
the  origin  of  cancer,  and  they  had  been  able  to  form 
more  definite  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  change 
responsible  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  cancer  cells. 

The  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  again  due 
to  the  Foreign,  India,  and  Colonial  Offices  for  the  con- 
tinued incentive  given  to  the  collection  of  data  within  the 
areas  under  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  India,  Egypt,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  other 
dependencies. 

The  statistical  investigations  had  been  continued  in  the 
London  and  provincial  hospitals,  in  India  and  in  various 
Colonies  and  Protectorates.  During  the  past  year  1,282 
fresh  cases  had  been  reported  from  the  London  hospitals 
and  392  from  provincial  hospitals. 

Of  1  806  cases  of  cancer  which  up  till  now  had  been  re- 
ported from  India,  in  1,513  persons  cancer  affected  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  only  In  76  affected  internal 
organs  ;  335  occurred  in  persons  living  on  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  608  in  persons  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  mainly  flesh. 
Isolated  reports  had  been  forwarded  by  individual  investi- 
gators, from  India,  from  the  Colonies,  and  from  the  Pro- 
tectorates, to  which  full  justice  would  be  done  when  the 
statistics  of  the  ethnological  distribution  of  cancer  are 
considered  in  detail.  Reports  of  careful  investigations 
had  been  forwarded  from  Natal  by  Dr.  Watkins  Pitchford, 
from  Tasmania  by  Dr.  I.  G.  L.  Elkington,  from  Ceylon  by 
Sir  A.  Perry  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  from  Egypt  by  Dr. 
Keatinge  and  Professor  Ferguson,  from  Kashmir  by  Dr. 
Neave  and  Dr.  Rawlence,  and  from  Basutoland  by 
Dr.  Long. 

Statistical  investigations  had  arrived  at  a  point  at 
which  experiment  had  become  essential  in  order  to  solve 
definite  problems  relating  to  the  incidence  of  cancer, 
which  statistics  alone  were  unable  to  decide.  Up  to  the 
present  the  investigations  had  revealed  very  considerable 
differences  in  the  numbers  of  cases  recorded  in  various 
races  of  mankind.  Some  of  these  differences  were  only 
apparent ;  to  determine  whether  or  not  others  were  real 
required  more  prolonged  investigation,  for  example,  as  to 
the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tasmania,  which 
might  possibly  account  for  the  fact  that  cancer  of  the  lip 
was  so  very  frequent  in  the  returns  from  that  Colony. 

Although  a  basis  for  accurate  statistical  comparison  was 
still  wanting,  it  was  of  interest  to  find  that  the  incidence 
of  cancer  as  recorded  for  different  sites  of  the  body 
varied,  so  that  cancer  of  particular  sites  preponderated  in 
the  records  and  specimens  of  the  cases  of  cancer  forwarded 
Jrom  particular  regions.  Thus,  melanotic  sarcoma  in  the 
native  races  of  Africa  had  been  frequently  reported,  and 
always  as  arising  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  For  India  the 
returns  referred  mainly  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  case  of  Kashmir,  epithelioma  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  occurred  with  a  constancy  met  with 
nowhere  else.  The  limited  anatomical  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  other  native  races — for  example,  in  Mohamme- 
dans, Tamils,  and  Cingalese — was  well  illustrated  in  a 
special  report  from  Ceylon. 

Peculiar  forms  of  local  chronic  irritation,  associated 
with  native  customs  or  religious  rites,  were  reporttd  to 
affect  portions  of  the  body  corresponding  to  the  sites  on 
which  the  majority  of  the  cancers  were  recorded.  The 
development  of  cancer  in  tissues  which  had  suffered  direct 
'injury — for  example,  fracture  of  bone — illustrated  the  same 
relationship  as  did  the  development  of  cancer  in  tissues 
which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  chronic  disease  of  recog- 
nized infective  nature! — for  example,  some  forms  of  keratosis 
linguae  and  lupus. 

Cancer  was  universal  in  vertebrate  animals  which, 
while  escaping  the  effects  of  many  of  the  chronic  forms 
of  irritation  affecting  man,  suffered  from  other  external 
irritants.  No  one  form  of  external  agency  was  constantly 
associated  with  the  development  of  cancer.  Since  there 
was  still  no  evidence  necessitating  or  even  justifying  the 
assumption  that  the  disease  is  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  the  search  for  the  clue  to  cancer  in  any 
one  species  of  animal  must  take  account  of  possible 
peculiarities  in  the  individual  beings  attacked  and  in 
those  which  escaped.  Hence  the  questions  of  individual 
and  of  family  liability  had  received  still  greater  attention 
during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  William  Ogle,  in  the  Registrar-General's  report  for 
1889.  stated  that  1  out  of   21  men  and  1   of  12  womm 


reaching  the  age  of  35  eventually  died  of  cancer.  From 
Dr.  Tatham's  most  recent  figures  of  national  mortality  in 
the  Registrar-General's  report  for  1905,  it  had  been  calcu- 
lated by  using  Dr.  Ogle's  method  that,  on  an  average,  the 
chance  that  a  man  who  reached  the  age  of  35  would  even- 
tually die  of  cancer  was  1  in  12,  and  the  chance  that  a 
woman  who  reaches  the  same  age  will  eventually  die  of 
cancer  was  1  in  8.  The  chances  of  dying  of  cancer 
for  the  two  sexes,  as  calculated  from  the  national 
figures  were  therefore  approximate  g.  It  was  un- 
profitable to  discuss  the  question  of  the  real  or 
apparent  increase  of  cancer,  until  the  additional  data 
which,  with  Dr.  Tatham's  collaboration,  were  accumulating, 
justified  this  being  done.  It  was  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  cancer  as  a  cause  of  illness  was  rare  when  compared 
with  the  frequency  of  illness  from  infective  diseases  which 
were  important  causes  of  death,  for  example,  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  enteritis.  This  was  due  to  the  exceptionally 
high  case- mortality  of  cancer,  so  that  the  number  of 
deaths  represented  very  nearly  the  total  number  of  cases 
observed.  The  following  table  showed  how  often,  taking 
the  above  proportions,  no  death,  or  one,  two,  three,  etc  , 
deaths  from  cancer  might  be  expected  to  be  recorded  in 
100  families,  half  the  numbers  of  which  are  men  and  half 
women,  no  hereditary  tendency  being  assumed,  od 
excluding  all  persons  dying  under  35  : 


Per  100  Families  Per  100  Families 
Number  of  Caneer    of  6  Members,    |    of  8  Members, 
Deaths  in  Family,     namely,  3  Men,  ;  namely,  4  Men, 
!       3  Women.  4  Women. 


None . 
One    . 

Two    : 
Three 


Per  100  Families 

of  10  Members, 

namely,  5  Men, 

5  Women. 


The  frequency  of  cancer  as  a  cause  of  death  was  so  great 
that  few  families  of  large  size  escaped.  Nevertheless,  it 
played  but  an  insignificant  part  as  a  cause  of  mere  illness 
compared  with  diseases  of  known  infective  nature.  Were 
detailed  analyses  practicable  of  the  incidence  of  cancer  in 
a  large  number  of  families,  and  if  they  showed  great 
variations  above  and  below  the  average  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  the  probable  existence  of  a  family  suscep- 
tibility would  be  enhanced.  In  man  such  an  analysis 
was  impracticable  because  of  the  length  of  life  and  low 
fecundity,  and  because  of  the  progressive  alteration  in  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  records  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer. 
Resort  to  experiments  was  necessary  in  order  to  define 
more  accurately  the  circumstances  associated  with  the 
spontaneous  appearance  of  cancer. 

The  difficulty  could  be  obviated  in  the  case  of  short- 
lived animals.  In  the  mouse  it  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
a  definite  settlement  by  means  of  breeding  and  in- 
breeding experiments  on  a  large  scale.  As  in  man,  so  in 
the  mouse,  the  total  number  of  cases  of  cancer  occurring 
in  different  strains  varied.  The  disease  had  been  so  fre- 
quent as  to  lead  some  observers  to  assert  the  occurrence 
of  epidemics  in  certain  cages.  Their  prolonged  investi- 
gations had  given  no  support  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
apparent  greater  frequency  of  cancer  in  some  communities 
of  mice  as  compared  with  others.  The  surgical  removal 
of  spontaneously-occurring  tumours  had  enibled  them  to 
prolong  the  life  of  many  mice  and  to  breed  from  them. 
In  that  way  they  had  obtained  mice  of  a  known  cancerous 
parentage.  By  successively  crossing  other  spontaneous  ly- 
affected  animals  with  the  offspring  of  cancerous  parents, 
strains  were  being  obtained  in  which  the  cancerous  here- 
dity was  i,  i,  or  j-j,  and  even  higher.  This  concentration 
of  a  hypothetical  hereditary  factor  in  a  known  amount, 
and  in  large  numbers  of  animals  of  known  age,  should  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  definitely  settle  whether  there 
was  a  family  or  only  an  individual  liablity  to  the  disease. 
At  the  same  time  mice  of  known  cancerous  stock  might  be 
indispensable  to  further  attempts  to  produce  cancer 
experimentally— for  example,  by  the  artificial  appli- 
cation of  external  agencies  having  a  mediate  relation 
to  its  spontaneous  appearance.  All  attempts  to  pro- 
duce cancer  experimentally  had  thus  far  failed 
in    animals    chosen  at    random.      They   had    frequently 
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pointed  out  the  origin  of  cancer  was  something  entirely 
different  from  its  continued  growth  either  in  spon- 
taneously attacked  or  in  inoculated  animals.  The 
resemblance  between  the  continued  growth  of  spontaneous 
and  of  inoculated  cancer  was,  however,  very  close.  The 
origin  of  cancer  must  be  studied  in  spontaneous  cases. 
Other  experimental  investigations  had  been  conducted  by 
Drs.  Murray  and  Haaland  and  Mr.  Bowen  along  the  same 
lines  as  heretofore,  with  results  confirming  and  extending 
those  already  recorded.  Those  meriting  special  attention 
still  referred  to  cancer  in  mice.  Forty-eight  additional 
spontaneous  tumours  in  mice  had  been  added  to  those 
previously  studied.  The  tumours  successfully  propagated 
now  numbered  forty,  and  included  two  fresh  groups 
(certain  carcinomata).  Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  Haaland,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  had  now  propagated  haemorrhagic  tumours  with  a 
degree  of  success  surpassing  that  previously  obtained. 
These  tumours  were  the  most  frequent  form  of  cancer  in  the 
mouse.  The  experiments  yielded  further  evidence  that  the 
growth  of  cancer  consisted  of  a  succession  of  phases  of 
increased  and  diminished  energy  of  assimilation  and 
growth.  As  regards  animals  naturally  suffering  from 
cancer,  it  had  been  shown  that  the  continuation  of  growth 
was  only  exceptionally  obtained  when  their  tumours  were 
transplanted  either  into  themselves  or  into  other  animals 
naturally  suffering  from  cancer.  The  results  spoke  for  a 
greater  suitability  of  the  soil  provided  by  individual 
mice,  but  not  for  a  greater  suitability  on  the  part  of  all 
mice  which  were  naturally  the  victims  of  cancer. 
Mouse  cancer  could  not  be  grown  in  animals  of 
different  species.  Attempts  to  cultivate  tumour  cells 
outside  the  body,  even  in  the  organic  fluids  of 
the  mouse,  had  proved  fruitless,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  responsive  living  environment  of  the  mouse's 
body  that  the  vitality  and  peculiar  energies  of 
the  tumour  cells  manifested  themselves.  This  response 
was  partly  local  and  partly  general.  The  local  reaction 
consisted  in  furnishing  the  vascular  and  supporting 
structures  necessary  to  convey  the  food  supply.  One 
aspect  of  the  general  response,  first  observed  by  them,  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Cramer,  had  been  investigated  by 
Dr.  Monckton  Copeman,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Hake  en  the 
stomachs  of  700  mice  supplied  from  the  laboratory.  They 
had  demonstrated  that  the  cancer  cell,  growing  in  a 
previously  normal  mouse,  induced  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  physiologically  active  hydrochloric  acid  during 
digestion.  This  increased  digestive  astivity  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  foodstuffs  for  the  rapid  building  up  of 
protoplasm  in  the  tumour  which  developed.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact,  throwing  a  most  instructive  light  upon 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  transplanted  tumour 
and  the  normal  animal,  that  a  fragment  or  tissue  no 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction wa3  able  to  influence  the  whole  economy 
of  the  normal  animal  in  this  way.  It  was  at  least 
probable  that  the  continued  growth  of  spontaneous 
tumours  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  tissues  of  the 
mice  attacked.  Should  the  compensatory  increase  in 
digestive  activity  be  insufficient,  as  in  young  animals,  the 
general  nutrition  suffered,  and  an  analogous  relation 
might  explain  certain  cachectic  states  occasionally  met 
with  in  mice  spontaneously  attacked. 

It  had  now  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  soil  was 
rendered  unsuitable  for  growth,  (a)  when  a  mouse  had 
recovered  from  a  previous  successful  inoculation  of  can- 
cerous tissue  of  its  own  species,  (A)  when  previous  inocula- 
tion had  not  been  successful,  but  had  led  to  the  absorption 
of  cancerous  tissue,  (c)  after  a  previous  inoculation  of 
normal  mouse  blood,  (d)  ill-health  in  a  mouse,  In  conse- 
quence of  infective  disease,  in  which,  as  was  well  known, 
digestive  activity  was  depressed,  hindered  the  growth  of 
cancerous  tissue  when  inoculated.  The  active  agent  in 
inducing  the  protection,  mentioned  under  (c)  was  the 
corpuscles,  injections  of  serum  having  no  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  growth  of  cancer  in  mice  had  not  been 
inhibited  by  inoculating  the  cancerous  tissues  or  the  blood 
of  other  species. 

They  had  found  that  the  protection  conferred  by  the 
spontaneous  absorption  of  tumours  which  had  grown  for 
a  time  was  most  efficient  against  (subsequent  inoculations 
of  tumour  tissue  from  the  same  strain  as  that  which  had 
been  absorbed.  The  protection  was  less  for  tumours  of 
a  different  strain,  and  might  even  be  wanting.  The  degree 
of  protection  against  any  one  strain  of  tumour  was  pro- 


portional to  the  amount  of  that  tumour  which  had  been 
absorbed. 

Mice  which  apparently  had  been  completely  protected 
against  the  inoculation  of  cancer  had  developed  the  dis- 
ease spontaneously.  Their  methods  for  protecting  mice 
only  prevented  the  grafts  from  taking,  and  did  not  hinder 
growth  once  the  grafts  had  taken  and  organic  union  with 
the  host  had  been  established.  The  fact  that  cancer  had 
developed  spontaneously  in  animals  completely  protected 
against  the  inoculation  of  grafts  pointed  to  the  probability 
that  the  organic  union  between  the  tumours  and  the 
animals  attacked  was  established  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  disease.  Satisfactory  evidence  was  still 
wanting  of  the  existence  in  the  serum  of  protected 
animals  of  substances  directly  harmful  to  the  cancer 
cell. 

Serious  attention  had  been  given  to  the  additional 
alleged  cancer  cures  which  had  been  brought  to  their 
notice  during  the  past  year.  Unfortunately,  it  was  im- 
possible to  assign  a  curative  value  to  any  of  them.  It  was 
desirable  from  a  public  point  of  view  to  allude  specifically 
to  one  alleged  remedy  for  cancer  which  had  been  tested 
last  year  and  had  again  been  subjected  to  renewed 
tests.  This  alleged  remedy — trypsin  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  amylopsin  or  as  pancreatic  extract,  in  which 
trypsin,  as  such,  was  absent — had  received  a  quasi- 
scientific  basis  by  the  assertion  that  its  employment  had 
cured  two  mice  inoculated  with  Jensen's  carcinoma. 
When  the  assertion  was  made,  its  validity  was  carefully 
tested  on  mice  with  rapidly- growing  tumours.  The  large 
number  of  observations  then  made  showed  that  the  cures 
claimed  were  based  on  fallacies  inseparable  from  so  small 
a  number  of  experiments.  The  reinvestigation  of  this 
alleged  remedy,  with  the  modifications  since  suggested, 
had  shown  that  it  was  incapable  of  curing  mice  of 
inoculated  cancer  or  of  influencing  the  progressive  growth 
of  tumours. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations  they  had  had  to 
employ  animals  which  had  suffered  from  cancer,  but  had 
been  freed  from  the  disease  by  means  other  than  spon- 
taneous disappearance.  The  only  means  whereby  they 
had  been  able  to  effect  this  object  had  been  by  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  tumours.  This  procedure  had 
proved  itself  efficacious  when  properly  carried  out,  both  in 
animals  in  which  transplanted  tumours  were  growing,  and 
in  animals  spontaneously  affected  with  the  disease. 

Honorary  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  report  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  June  24th,  1907,  stated  that  in  August,  1906,  the 
Fund  was  increased  by  a  donation  of  £1,000  received 
through  His  Royal  Highness  the  President  from  an 
anonymous  donor.  This  was  followed  in  December  last 
by  the  munificent  donation  of  £40,000  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden 
wedding. 

The  amount  in  donations  and  subscriptions  received 
during  the  year,  apart  from  the  Bischoffsheim  Fund,  was 
£3,515  lis.  This  compared  favourably  with  the  amount 
(£2,315  2s.)  received  during  the  year  1905  6.  Special 
reference  was  made  to  the  gift  of  £600  received  through 
Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.,  F.R.3.,  a  past  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  work ;  also  to  the  gift  of  £500  from  Miss  Black ;  and  to 
the  sum  of  £120  from  the  Government  of  Hong  Kong, 
which  represents  the  subscription  of  £30  per  annum  for 
the  years  1904-7  inclusive  which  was  obtained  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  G.C.M.G. 
In  addition  to  several  fresh  donors  of  varying  sums,  eight 
new  annual  subscribers  had  been  added  to  the  list  this 
year,  one  of  whom  was  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Car- 
penters. This  was  the  first  City  company  to  become  an 
annual  subscriber.  The  Worshiplul  Company  of  Pew- 
terers  had,  however,  given  a  third  donation.  At  the 
present  time  there  were  eighteen  annual  subscribers. 
Besides  these,  the  list  of  contributions  showed  sixteen 
donors  of  two  donations  each,  twelve  of  three  donations 
each,  eleven  of  a  fourth,  three  of  a  fifth,  and  two  of 
a  sixth  donation  each.  Three  sums  of  £100  each  and 
one  of  £93  had  been  received;  also  two  of  50  guineas, 
one  of  £51,  and  six  of  £50,  two  of  £25,  six  of  £20,  nine 
of  £10  and  upwards,  and  nineteen  of  5  guineas  or  £5. 
Various  amounts  from  4  guineas  to  the  widow's  mite  of 
Is.  went  to  make  up  the  total.    It  was  stated  that  the 
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Executive  Committee  had  recently  felt  itself  enabled  to 
make  an  Increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  original  members 
of  the  staff  amounting  in  the  total  to  £250  per  annum. 
The  Fund  was  still  deficient  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£13  000  on  the  estimated  amount  required  to  provide  a 
sufficient  and  permanent  income  from  inve:  t  id  capital. 

Sir  William  Church  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Sir  Henry  R.  Swanzy,  in  seconding  the  motion,  Baid 
the  thanks  of  all  were  due  to  Dr.  Bashford  and  his 
.assistants  for  the  sustained,  well-directed,  and  skilful 
effortB  made  by  them  to  solve  the  many  problems  sur- 
rounding the  subject  of  cancer.  Substantial  progress  was 
being  made,  and  a  confident  hope  might  be  entertained 
that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  understand 
the  nature  and  cause  of  cancer,  and  also  find  a  cure  for  it. 
One  fact  brought  out  by  the  report  was  that  experimental 
research  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  many  of  the 
obscurities  which  surrounded  cancer.  It  was  most  im- 
portant that  the  general  public  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  body  of  opinion  opposed  to  this  method, 
which,  if  it  were  to  prevail,  would  frustrate  the  object  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  had  in  view — an  object 
which  must  be  one  near  to  the  heart  of  every  right- 
thinking  man.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland, 
over  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside,  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  Fund  and  in  its  work,  and  had  the  utmost 
confidence  in  it.  They  believed  that  nothing  which 
scientific  skill  could  devise  was  being  omitted  to  solve 
this  problem. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Julius  Wernher  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Subcommittees,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Secretary, 
Auditor,  and  others  who  had  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
Fund  during  the  past  year.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  the 
work  of  the  Fund  was,  perhaps,  slow;  but  very  few  people 
recognized  the  nature  of  the  scientific  difficulties  which 
iiad  to  be  surmounted. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  seconded  ^the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The   Bischoffsheim  Donation. 
Mr.  Henry  Morris  next  moved : 

That  the  General  Committee  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
deep  seDss  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bischott'aheim  for 
their  recent  munificent  gift  of  £40,000,  which,  together 
with  Mr.  BiscboIYsheim's  original  donation  of  £5,000,  will 
do  so  much  towards  placing  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund  on  a  secure  financial  basis. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  which  sur- 
rounded the  starting  of  the  Cancer  Research  Fund,  three 
donations,  or  promises  of  donations,  were  the  means  of 
giving  much-needed  encouragement  to  its  promoters. 
These  donations  were  each  of  £5,000,  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit,  and  Co., 
and  Mr.  Bischoffsheim.  Mr.  BischofFsheim's  £5000  had 
mearly  as  much  power  in  bringing  the  Fund  into  existence 
■as  this  recent  gift  of  £40,000  would  have  in  putting  it  on 
a  sound  and  permanent  foundation.  He  added  that  in  a 
letter  regreting  his  inability  to  be  present,  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  stated  that  the  regret  was  rendered 
more  acute  by  the  fact  that,  as  he  understood,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was,  on  that  occasion,  to  be  passed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
c3ischoffsheim  for  their  munificent  gift  of  £40,000,  and 
that  it  would  have  given  him  peculiar  pleasure  to  have 
taken  a  share  in  any  proceedings  designed  to  express 
gratitude  for  this  piece  of  splendid  liberality. 

Sir  Charles  Morrison  Bell  seconded  .the  motion, 
•which  was  passed  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rose  Bradford,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ludwio  Neumann,  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne  was  re-  elected  a 
representative  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Executive 
Committee ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Butlin,  seconded 
by  Sir  John  McFadyean.  Sir  John  Tweedy  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee. 

Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  presiding,  referred  to  the  gTeat 
■interest  which  His  Royal  Highness  had  shown  in  the  Fund 
from  its  foundation.  His  continued  interest  was  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  the 
officers  engaged  in  research  work,  and  also  an  assurance 
'to  the  public  that  any  efforts  which  achieved  success 
xvould  at  the  earliest  moment  be  applied  to  the  practical 


relief  and  prevention  of  this  very  dire  disease  which 
affected  so  many  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked 
that  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  chair  set 
the  seal  upon  the  past  year's  work  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund.  It  was  a  proof  to  the  public,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  the  work  of  the  Fund  was  worthy  of 
their  trust,  of  their  hope,  and  of  their  generous  support. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Speech  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  reply,  said  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  able  to  preside  at  the 
meetiDg.  He  had  been  much  interested  in  listening  to 
Sir  William  Church's  remarks  on  this  year's  report  of  the 
General  Superintendent.  They  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  growing  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  work  of  the  Fund.  This  was  evident  from  the 
wide  development  of  its  investigations,  in  which 
workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  now  taking 
part ;  from  the  endeavours  which  were  being  made 
in  France,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  and  the  United 
States  to  organize  similar  investigations ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  the  munificent  donation  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  BischofTsheim.  The  broad  lines  of  inquiry  undertaken 
by  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  had,  they  felt 
certain,  influenced  the  whole  nature  of  investigation  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  was  recognized  that  the  work  was 
conceived  and  carried  out  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  that  what- 
ever facts  were  ascertained  were  immediately  made  known 
to  every  one  ;  that  the  material  was  freely  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  all  qualified  to  use  it  to  good  advantage  ;  that 
their  staff  was  not  working  for  its  own  ends,  but  with  a 
whole-hearted  desire  to  help  on  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
From  the  General  Superintendent's  report  they  might 
gather  that  the  result  of  the  research  had  been  to  leave 
behind  various  vague  issues  which  it  was  necessary  to 
investigate  in  order  to  clear  away  doubts  and  to  narrow 
down  the  issue  to  a  certain  definite  line  of  investigation,  in 
which  the  clue  to  thti  Dature  of  cancer  must  be  sought. 
Although  many  new  facts  had  been  ascertained 
they  did  not  as  yet  justify  hopes  of  a  new  treat- 
ment. Good  progress  was  being  made  in  a  scientific 
sense,  which  was,  after  all,  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  as  scientific  research  must  be  sure  and  accurate 
so  must  it  be  laborious  and  slow.  It  was  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  public  would  continue  by  its  sympathy  and 
financial  assistance  to  support  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  and  be  willing  to  exercise  the 
patience  necessary  for  prolonged  and  systematic  investi- 
gation. Compared  with  other  diseases,  cancer  had,  alas  ! 
Buch  peculiar  terrors  of  its  own  that  impatience  for  the 
discovery  of  the  cause  and  of  successful  treatment  was 
only  natural.  But  the  fact  that  alleged  cures  were  being 
submitted  to  impartial  tests,  such  as  the  report  showed 
to  have  bpen  done  in  the  case  of  trypsin,  would,  he  hoped, 
assure  the  public  that  everything  would  be  done  to  take 
full  advantage  of  any  means  that  might  be  discovered  to 
alleviate  suffering.  Another  tribute  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Fund  was  the  number  of  applications  from 
skilled  investigators  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Thanks  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  further  accommoda- 
tion had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent, and  he  had,  therefore,  been  enabled  to  add 
materially  to  the  staff. 

His  Royal  Highness  concluded  by  expressing  his  thanks 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  various  committees, 
Dr.  Bashford,  and  the  officers  of  the  Fund  for  the  valuable 
and  untiring  services  which  they  had  given  during  the 
p3st  year  to  the  work  of  the  Fund. 

The  authorities  of  Clayesmore  School,  Pangbourne, 
Berks,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  adopted  by 
the  Admiralty  for  entrance  into  the  Naval  College,  intend 
in  future  to  award  four  scholarships— two  major  and  two 
minor — after  an  examination  conducted,  not  on  the  ordi- 
nary specialized  or  academical  lines,  but  designed  to  test 
the  general  intelligence,  interest,  and  alertness  of  the  can- 
didates. They  will'  be  subjected  to  a  simple  written 
examination,  and  will  then  be  interviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  who  will  have  before  them  reports  from 
former  masters  and  tutors.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  mere  examination  test  and  so  to  free  the 
preparatory  schools  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rigid  system 
of  education  which  they  must  at  present  follow  in  preparing 
boys  to  enter  a  public  school. 
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LORD   LISTER    HONOURED    BY 
THE    CITY. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  the  Guildhall  on  June  28th,  when  Lord  Lister 
was  presented  with  the  honorary  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to 
humanity  as  the  discoverer  of  antiseptic  surgery.  The 
Lord  Miyor  presided,  and  the  Aldermen  and  members 
of  the  Common  Council  in  their  many- coloured  robes 
made  a  picturesque  eflect  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The 
medical  profession  was  largely  represented,  among  those 
attending  being  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  who  was 
pres°nt  in  his  official  capacity  of  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  also  as  the  medical 
adviser  of  the  venerable  surgeon  who,  it  is  no  ppcret, 
dreaded  the  excitement  of  the  occasion ;  Mr.  Henry 
Morris,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Mr.  R.  J.  Godlee,  Mr.  Watson 
Cneyne,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Professor  Howard 
Marsh,  Mr.  Pearce  Gould,  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips,  Dr.  Ewart, 
Mr.  Stonham,  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  Director  of  the  Lister 
Institute ;  Dr.  Forman,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council ;  Dr.  Darra  Mair,  representing  the  Chief 
Medical  Offber  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  and 
many  others.  Among  representatives  of  general  science 
were  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  Sir  Norman  Lockyer.  The 
gallery  was  crowded  with  keenly  interested  spectators, 
among  them  being  a  number  of  ladies. 

Lord  Lister,  whose  sombre  attire  made  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  blaze  of  colour  around  him,  was  greeted 
with  loud  cheers  as  he  walked  to  the  dais,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  sat  in  state,  escorted  by  a  deputation  of  the  City 
Lands  Committee,  consisting  of  Alderman  Sir  James 
Ritchie,  Bart.,  Mr.  Alderman  Hanson,  Captain  Hall, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Painter,  Mr.  T.  Pimm,  Mr.  Walter  Dennis,  and 
Mr.  Y.  I.  R  Longman.  Mr.  Alderman  Hanson  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Guthrie,  on  behalf  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's 
Company,  presented  the  great  surgeon  for  the  freedom. 
Lord  Lister  took  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
while  the  Recorder  (Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  K.C.),  in  his 
crimson  robes,  sat  on  the  right  hand.  The  Chamberlain 
(Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Birt.),  wearing  his  robe  of  office 
over  the  uniform  of  a  Privy  Councillor,  sat  on  Lord  Lister's 
left  hand. 

The  ceremony  began   by  the  reading  of  the  following 

resolution,    passed    recently   by   the   Court   of    Common 

Council  for  conferring  the  freedom,  by  the  Town  Clerk: 

That  ths  freedom  of  this  City,  in  a  suitable  gold  box,  be  pre" 

sented  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Lister,  O.M.,  M.  D  . 

F.R.S.,  D  C.L  ,  etc.,  in  recognition  of  his  eminence  as  a 

surgeon,    and    of     the    invaluable     services    rendered    to 

humanity  by  his  discovery  of  the   antiseptic   system   of 

treatment    in    su-gery,    whereby  so    great  a   progress   in 

surgical  science  has  been  achieved,  so  much  suffering  has 

been  alleviated,   and  so  many  valuable  lives  have  been 

prolonged 

Mr.  G.  A.  Pickering,  the  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Chamber- 
lain, read  the  declaration  of  the  Compurgators,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Alliston,  Alderman  and  Cordwainer;  Mr.  J  W.  D  ■money, 
citizen  and  Loriner ;  Mr.  Deputy  Algar.  citizen  and  Cook  ; 
Mr.  J.  Tickle,  citizen  and  Blacksmith  ;  Mr.  Walter  Dennis, 
citizen ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Pitman,  citizen  and  Painter 
Stainer.  Then  came  the  presentation  of  the  freedom,  the 
quaint  ceremonial  of  which  was  reduced  to  its  simplest 
expression  in  order  to  spare  the  illustrious  recipient  of 
the  honour  all  unnecessary  fatigue.  The.  decl  iration  which 
Freemen  are  called  upon  to  make  was  read  for  him  by 
Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale.     It  runs  as  follows ! 

I?  do  solemnly 

declare  that  I  will  be  gool  and  true  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  Kdward  VII  :  that  I  will  be  obedient  to  the  Mayor  of  this 
City;  that  I  will  maintain  the  Franchises  and  Customs 
thereof,  and  will  keep  this  Cits  harmless,  In  that  which  in  me 
is  ;  that  I  will  also  keep  the  King's  IVace  in  my  own  person  ; 
that  I  will  kDOW  no  gatherings  nor  Conspiracies  made  against 
the  King's  Peace,  but  I  will  warn  tho  Major  thereof,  or  hinder 
it  to  my  power:  and  all  these  points  and  articles  I  will  well 
and  truly  keep,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  this 
City,  to  my  power. 

The  Chamberlain,  In  formally  admitting  Lord   Lister 


to  the  freedom  of  the  City,  delivered  the  following 
address,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  tr>  hi© 
courtesy: 

A  century  ago  the  Corporation  of  London  paid  her 
tribute  of  honour  to  the  great  professions  of  which  Lorfi 
Lister  is  so  bright  an  ornament. 

In  1803  the  Freedom  of  the  City  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Jenner,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination,  and  whose  r?searehes  superseded 
the  system  of  inoculation — at  that  time  so  successfully 
and  usefully  employed  to  combat  the  dread  disease  61 
small-pox  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr. 
Dimsdale. 

To  day  we  meet  to  do  honour  to  one  whose  life-long 
labours  mark  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  Medicine- 
and  Surgery. 

Daring  the  last  half-century  the  strides  made  both  ir, 
Medicine  and  Surgery  have  been  little  short  of  marvellous. 
What  was  impossible  a  few  years  back  is  now  of  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence.  The  treatment  of  disease — fhe  safety 
in  operations — and  the  careful  and  tender  nursing  of  the 
patient  are  a  few  of  the  many  developments  of  our  time. 
and  throughout  this  period  Lord  Lister  has  held  a  fore- 
most place,  and  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatesfc- 
and  most  prominent  among  Surgeons. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  great  Surgeon  he  is  known.  He 
is  equally  a  great  Scientist;  and  it  is  by  blending  hi? 
Antiseptic  treatment  with  modern  Surgery  that  he  has 
made  possible  so  much  that  has — until  lately — beert 
ympossible. 

He  stands  out  as  one  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
assuaging  suffering,  lessening  disease,  and,  under  God'e 
blessing,  prolonging  and  saving  numberless  lives. 

Few  are  permitted  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their  lofty 
aims  and  aspirations,  but  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we 
greet  Lord  Lister  in  this  ancient  Guildhall,  and  rejoice  to- 
ted that  he  is  able  to  enj  oy  the  honours  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Sovereign. 

To  be  the  recipient  of  universal  expressions  of  esteem 
and  admiration  of  his  work  from  all  seats  of  learning, 
while  eulogiums  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  proclaim 
the  appreciation  the  world  in  general  feels  for  his  life-long 
labours ;  it  remains  for  posterity  to  fully  gauge  and  com- 
prehend the  magnitude  of  the  legacy  he  bequeaths  to 
mankind. 

The  City  of  London — and  through  her  the  country- 
places,  I  venture  to  think,  the  coping-stone  to-day  to  the 
monument  of  his  fame. 

The  citizens,  in  expressing  their  deep  gratitude  for  hie- 
great  services  to  the  human  race,  ask  his  acceptance  of  the 
highest  honour  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow.  But  while 
they  fully  recognize  his  great  work,  probably  the  trait 
that  touches  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  most  ie 
his  abnegation  of  self,  and  his  humble- mindedness,  which, 
amid  all  his  triumphs,  recogniz  s  that  it  is  under  Divine 
blessing  he  has  achieved  80  much. 

Well  might  Lord  Lister,  in  the  autumn  of  his  life,  takt- 
to  himself  the  words  of  Lord  Byron : 

No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise-encumber'd  stone— 

My  ep'taph  shall  be  my  naoie  alone  ; 

If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 

Oh  may  no  other  fam}  my  deeds  repay  ; 

That,  onlj  that,  shall  single  out  the  spot, 

By  that  remember'd,  or  with  that  forgot. 

The  name  of  'Lister"  requires  no  embellishment,  nor 
is  the  sculptor's  art  needed  to  perpetuate  it  in  posterity. 

As  long  as  humanity  exists!  As  long  as  kind  and 
sympathetic  hearts  beat  in  the  breasts  of  mankind!  As- 
long  as  the  human  race  is  capable  of  estimating  the  worth 
and  value  of  the  truly  great  and  good  !  So  long  will  the  name 
of  "Lister"  Jive,  and  the  memory  of  him  who  bears  it 
remain  enshrined  and  held  in  affectionate  reverence  by 
succeeding  generations. 

To  be  the  medium  of  conveying  to  Lord  Lister  the  sen- 
timents of  London  and  the  country  to-day  is  to  me  a  pride 
and  pleasure.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  there  liven 
in  adjacent  houses  at  Upton  in  Essex  two  Quakers, 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister  and  Joseph  l'impdale,  my  grand- 
father. A  dear  relative  of  mine,  still  living,  can  well 
remember  "little  .loseph  Lister"  as  a  playmate.  The 
"  little  Joseph  Lister"  of  those  days  is  the  great  Lord 
Lister  to  whom  we  pay  just  and  heartfelt  honour  to  day. 

Then,  turning  to  Lord  Lister,  the  Chamberlain  pre- 
sented him  the  casket  containing  a  copy  of  the  document 
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instituting  him  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  He 
said: 

Lord  Lister,  I  offer  you  the  right  hind  of  fellowship, 
•claim  you  with  pride  aa  a  citizen  of  London  and  a 
Merchant  Taylor,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
ask  you  to  accept  this  casket  containing  a  copy  of  >our 
ireedom.  We  to  day  add  your  name  to  cur  roll  of  fame, 
and  you  will  find  it  associated  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  ci  our  countrs  men.  There  would, 
I  venture  to  say,  be  a  great  omission  if  to  that  illustrious 
roll  the  name  was  not  added  cf  the  great  Lord  Lister. 

Lord  Lister,  who  apptared  to  be  greatly  moved,  replied 
In  a  voice  which,  though  wtak,  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
gallery.  He  said:  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale, — I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  overpowering  kind 
words.  The  work  iu  which  it  has  been  my  great  privilege 
to  be  engaged  has  brought  its  own  all-suflieient  reward. 
Perhaps  I  need  not  tay  that  I  value  in  the  highest  degree 
this  distinction,  the  greatest  civic  distinction  in  the  world. 
My  Lord  Mayor,  if  it  were  possible  to  enhance  the  honour 
which  you  have  conferred  upon  me  today,  this  has  been 
done  by  the  extraordinary  consideration  shown  by  you  and 


It  is  of  18  carat  gold,  and  is  supported  by  four  scroll 
feet,  in  the  interspaces  of  which  are  emblems  relating  to 
scii  nee  and  learning.  The  shape  of  the  box  itself  is 
richly  curved,  and  derives  a  distinctive  appearance  from  a 
canopy,  depending  from  the  upper  moulding,  with  English 
roses  as  finials  It  falls  in  a  convex  fo.ui,  and  bears  iu 
the  centre  the  full  heraldic  blazon  of  the  recipient.  Two 
views  of  London  in  enamel  are  shown  on  the  box,  the 
form  of  the  canopy  giving  an  effective  framework.  Two 
other  views  appear  on  the  reverse,  with  the  following 
inscription  engraved  in  the  centre  : 

Presented  by 

The  CORPORATION  of  the  CITY  of  LOXDOX 

With  the  Freedom  of  the  City 

to  the  Right  Honourable  LORD  LISTER,  O.K.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  etc., 

in  recognition  of  his  eminence  as  a  Surgeon  and  of  the  invaluable  services 

rendered   to  humanity  by  his  discovery  of  the 

Antiseptic  System  of  Treatment  in  Surgery. 

Guildhall,  E.C.,  June  2Sth,  l'JO?. 

The  end  panels  are  decorated  with  emblems  relating  to 
Lord  Lister's  distinguished  career,  and  foliated  repouss^e 
work  mmpl"tes  the  decoration,     is  a  counterpart  of  the 


your  Court  for  my  personal  convenience.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  extreme  kindness  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  me,  in  my  infirm  state  of  health,  to  receive  your  gift  in 
this  historic  building. 

The  new  Fieeman  was  then  presented  to  the  mover  (Mr. 
Alderman  Alliston),  and  seconder  (Mr.  J.  W.  Domoney)  of 
the  resolution  for  conf*  rring  the  freedom,  the  sheriffs,  one 
of  whom,  Sir  Thomas  Crooby,  a  well-known  member  of  the 
medical  profession,  had  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  Alderman  air  Walter  Wilkin.  Mr.  Alderman 
Allistun  moved  that  the  address  of  the  Chamberlain  and 
the  reply  by  Lord  Lister  should  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Court.  Mr. 
Domoney  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted.  The 
proceedings  then  terminated.  Lord  Lister  being  escorted 
amid  cheers  through  the  Guildhall  to  his  carriage.  The 
casket,  of  which,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  City 
Chamberlain,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration,  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Company. 
The  following  is  the  official  description  of  the  casket ; 


canopy,  the  lid  is  shown  with  a  cornice  of  harmonious 
character ;  in  the  centre  of  this  is  an  oval  cabochon,  on 
which  is  a  finely-painted  miniature  of  the  recipient ;  this 
is  surmounted  by  a  coronet.  The  lid,  which  is  richly 
chased,  rises  on  a  bold  dome,  and  has  on  the  summit  a 
figure  representing  Hygeia  with  the  snake  and  cup.  The 
casket  stands  on  a  silver-gilt  base,  at  each  end  of  which 
are  pedestals  bearing  two  finely-modelled  figures,  one 
representing  the  City  of  London  offering  the  Scroll  of 
Frtedom  and  the  other  symbolizing  Medical  Science 
holding  out  the  Torch  of  Fame.  On  the  curve  of  th< 
are  embossed  a  series  of  emblems  relative  to  scientific 
research,  and  on  the  central  position  of  the  obverse  is  the 
full  coat  of  arms  of  the  City  with  supporters  in  heraldic 
colours.    The  whole  rests  upon  a  velvet-covered  plinth. 

[For  the  photograph  of  the  casket  here  reproduced  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Com- 
pany, Limited,  112,  Regent  Street,  W.,  who  are  the  makers 
of  the  "  suitable  boxes  "  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  City 
is  presented  to  distinguished  persons.^ 
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LITER  ARY   NOTES. 

The  article  on  Women's  Suffrage,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Simon, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Monthly  Review 
(the  demise  of  which  we  regret  to  see  announced),  has 
been  reprinted,   together  with  a  preface  by  the  author, 
and     is    published    by    Messrs.    Cornish     Brothers,    of 
Birmingham.     As  Mrs.  Simon  is  the  wife  cf  a  Birming- 
ham physician,  her  work  has  some  interest  for  the  medical 
profession   in  addition    to    its   intrinsic  worth.     Unlike 
most  of  the  contributions  to  this  subject,  her  article  is 
a  moderately  stated  and  well-balanced  argument  against 
the  exercise  of  the  political  suffrage  by  women,  on  the 
ground  of  their  special  physical  and  mental  organization 
unfitting  them  for  the  rough  scramble  of  politics.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  they  possess  in  a  high  degree 
qualities  in  which  men  are  conspicuously  deficient,  that  are 
wanted  in  the  family,  the  house,  and  in  the  work  of  many 
public  bodies  in  which  their  co-  operation  is  gladly  accepted. 
Dr.  Henry  Barnes  of  Carlisle  has  sent  us  some  of  the 
most  recent   fruits  of  his   indefatigable  antiquarian  re- 
searches in  the  form  of  two  reprints  from  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society's 
Transactions.    One  of  these,  in  vol.  vi  of  the  new  series 
of  that  collection,  deals  with  a  stone  coffin  and  chalice 
found  at   St.  Nicholas,  Carlisle.     He   had  already  given 
some  attention  to  the  practice  of  burial  in  stone  coffins 
and  endeavoured  to  trace  the  history  of  such  coffins  as  had 
been   found   in  the  district.     The  most  interesting  local 
specimen  of  these  coffins  is  one  mentioned  in  Jefferson's 
History  of  Carlisle  as  having  been  found  near  the  site  of 
the  Leper  Hospital  at  St.  Nicholas,  Carlisle.    The  exact 
date  when   it  was  dug  up  is  uncertain,  but    Mrs.  Isaac 
Cartmell,    of    St.    Nicholas  View,   says    it  was    on    the 
premises    when    her    grandfather    first    occupied    them, 
before   1770 ;    and  the  pewter  chalice  which,  according 
to     family    tradition,    was     found     in    the    coffin,    has 
lately    been    presented    by    that    lady    to    the    Tullle 
House     Museum.      The     coffin     was     used     in     Mrs. 
Cartmell's  grandfather's  time   as   a  watering    trough  for 
horses   and  cattle.      The  lid  of   the  coffin   was   a  plain 
oblong,  thick,  grey  stone,  and  was  used  as  a  stone  table. 
The  coffin  has  since  passed  into  other  hands,  and  is  now 
at  Englethwaite,  near  Cotehiil,  where  Dr.  Barnes  had  an 
opportunity    of   inspecting   it.      It  is   of  red   sandstone, 
similar  to  that  which  is  found  on  the  Gelt,  a  few  miles 
east  of   Carlisle.      It    is   78   in.   long,   27   in.   across   the 
widest  part,  18  in.  across  the  narrowest  part,  and  161  in. 
deep.    The  width  of  the  inside  is  Si  in.  at  the  head,  19  in. 
at  the  shoulder,  and  13  in.  at  the  feet.    The  depth  of  the 
Interior  of  the  coffin  is  11  in.    There  is  a  deep  furrow 
running  down  the  middle  from  the  shoulders,  terminating 
in  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin.     The  lid  is  of  grey 
sandstone,  but  Dr.  Barnes  was  assured  it  might  have  come 
from  the  same  quarry.    It  is  77  in.  long,  21  in.  wide  at  the 
top  end,  16  in    at  the  bottom,  and  about  6  in.  in  thick- 
ness.  On  its  upper  surface  it  has  bevelled  edges  all  round. 
There  is  no  carving  on  the  coffin,  but  there  are  a  few  linear 
chieel  marks  on  the  lid.     Dr.  Barnes  could  not  make  out 
any  inscription     The  chalice  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  coffin  is  of  pewter;  the  interior  of  the  bowl  bears  traces 
of  having  been  silver-plated.     It  has  unfortunately  been 
broken.    It  belongs  to  the  early  type  of    pre-Reformation 
chalices,  and  closely  resembles  some  of  the  earliest  known 
chalices   which   have  been    found  in  the  tombs    of  the 
ecclesiastics.     A  few  have  been  found    in  the   tombs  of 
bishops  and  priests  of  the  eleventh  and  following  century. 
The  fact  that  the  chalice  and  coffin  which  Dr.  Barnes  has 
been  describing  were  found  near  the   site  of   the  ancient 
hospital  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Carlisle  raises  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  coffin  contained  the  remains  of   some 
former  master  of  the  hospital.      It  is  known  that  the 
hospital  had  a  very  ancient  foundation.     In  vol.  x  of  the 
old  series  of    the   Transactions    of    the   Cumberland   and 
Westmorland    Antiquarian    and    Archaeological    Society 
Dr.  Barnes  gave  some  account  of  its  early  history,  and  the 
1  nuics   of    some    of    its    masters.     It    was    founded  and 
endowed  for   thirteen     lepers,    one    master   chaplain   to 
reside,    and    sing    Mass     at     his    discretion.      There   is 
nothing    now    to     mark    the    hospital.      Mrs.    Cartmell 
states      that      there      were      some      large      blocks      of 
stone  in  the  field  nenr  the   old  buildings,  which  are  now 
known  as  "  Old  St.  Nicholas,"  but  that  these  blocks  were 
removed  at  the  time  the  railway  wai  made.    At  this  time 


seven  skeletons  were  found  lying  side  by  side,  a  number 
of  broken  pots,  and  some  coins ;  but  It  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  the  remains  of  lepers  or  rebels.  Mrs. 
Cartmell  also  told  Dr.  Barnes  that  in  the  field  above- 
mentioned  there  was  a  well  which  had  a  great  reputation, 
its  water  being  considered  a  valuable  remedy  for  sore  legs, 
or  sores  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Drawings  are  given 
both  of  the  coffin  and  the  chalice.  Dr.  Barnes's  other 
paper,  which  is  reprinted  from  vol.  vii  of  the  nev/- 
series  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian 
and  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions,  refers  to  the 
Kirkoswald  coffin  chalice  and  paten,  and  two  others 
found  in  Cumberland.    These  are  described  and  figured. 

To  the  Revista  de  Medicina  y  Ciruyia  Practicas  o> 
June  7th  Don  Manuel  de  Foronda  contributes  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  by 
red  light.  In  studying  the  documents  relating  to  the 
journeys  of  Charles  the  Fifth  he  has  come  across  an 
account  of  an  attack  of  small-pox  through  which  the  future 
Emperor  passed  at  Lille  in  15C9,  when  he  was  9  years- 
old.  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  document, 
which  shows  that  the  little  patient  was  enveloped  in  red- 
bed-clothes,  while  red  curtains  were  hung  around  his  bed  : 

Chambre  des  comptes  de  Lille  :  recstte  generale  des  finances. 
B.  2  210. 

15C9.  Compte  de  Jean  Mieault,  receveur  general  des  finances 
de  Maxirnillen  Empereur  et  de  Charles.  Arehiduc  d'Autriche 
pour  un  an  comenr-ant  le  1"  Janvier,  1S08  v.st.  =  A  Gerard  de 
la  Koze,  marchant  de  draps  de  layne  demourant  a  Bruxelles,  la 
somme  de  soixante-quinze  livres  pour  parties  de  draps  de 
lavne  qu'il  a  vendues  et  deliviees  durant  le  inois  de  novembre 
XV-  et  neuf. 

Et  premierement  pour  dix  aulrjes  trois  quartiers  de  fine 
escarlatte  rouge,  pour  en  faire  ung  couvertoir  et  deux  corssetn' 
pour  monseigceur  1'Archiduc  pour  s'en  servir  durant  sa 
derreuiere  maladie  des  verrolles.  .  .  .  Item  pour  six  aulnes 
de  fin  drap  rouge  pour  tendre  alentour  de  son  lit  durant  sa 
dicte  maladie  pour  la  veue  ....  etc. 

A  pocket  edition,  in  three  volumes,  of  Dr.  John  Brown's- 
Horae  Subsecivae  will,  it  is  announced,  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Blackwood. 

We  learn  that  the  next  addition  to  the  Oxford  Medical 
Publications,  to  be  ready  next  week,  is  Operations  of 
General  Practice,  by  Messrs.  Edred  M.  Corner  and  H.  I. 
Pinches.  The  volume,  which  will  contain  upwards  of  176 
illustrations,  is  meant  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner in  the  performance  cf  the  more  strictly  surgical 
part  of  his  daily  routine.  The  first  of  the  seven  volumes 
of  Professor  Osiers  System  of  Medicine  is  also  nearly 
ready  for  publication.  This  deals  with  predisposition  and 
immunity  ;  diseases  caused  by  physical,  chemical,  and 
organic  agents,  by  vegetable  parasites,  by  protozoa,  by 
animal  parasites  ;  nutrition  ;  and  constitutional  diseases. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  the  volumes  shall  be  obtainable 
separately. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Ophthalmolocical 
Society  Professor  Hirsehberg  gave  an  account  of  what  he 
described  as  the  oldest  existing  illustration  of  an  opera- 
tion for  cataract.  The  Greeks,  he  said,  had  illustrated 
works  on  medicine  and  science,  of  which  very  few  have 
survived.  Of  five  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  eye  that- 
are  known  to  have  existed,  none  have  come  down  to  us. 
Between  ad.  870  and  a. d.  1370  the  Arabians  produced 
at  least  thirty  textbooks  of  ophthalmology  of  which 
thirteen  are  still  extant.  Hunain  gave  the  firsi 
picture  of  the  eye,  Salah-addiu  reproduced  ophthalmic 
instruments,  such  as  a  syringe  for  the  suction  of  soft 
cataract,  besides  optical  figures  and  a  cross-section 
through  the  eye.  As  the  Mohammedan  religion,  how- 
ever, forbids  the  representation  of  the  living  body,  this 
author  giv<  s  no  illustration  of  cataract  extraction.  Halifa, 
who  flourished  about  1255,  gives  illustrations  of  about 
thirty- six  eye  instruments.  The  later  Persian  writers 
give  no  illustrations,  and  Salomon  of  Toledo  gives 
none  of  cataract  extraction.  In  regaril  to  this  the 
Middle  Ages  are  blank  up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
first  author  to  give  an  illustration  of  cataract  extraction 
was  George  Barti8fh,but,according  to  Profess-r  Hirsehberg, 
he  made  the  same  blunder  that  was  made  by  Kembrandt  in 
hit,  picture  of  Tobias  healing  his  father  of  blindness;  he 
shows  the  operator's  left  hand,  rot  fixing  the  eyeball,  but 
resting  on  the  forehead.  In  an  edition  of  bis  book  published 
one  hundred  and  three  year3  later,  the  same  mistake  is 
again  made.  The  first  who  gave  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  procedure  was  Lorenz  Ileister  in  1713. 
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BENE  THEOPHILE  HYACINTHE  LAENNEC. 
In  the  lecture  on  Laennec  and  the  evolution  of  the 
stethoscope,  which  is  published  in  this  iseue  of  the 
Journal,  Dr.  Theodore  Williamg  has  told  in  a  most  inter- 
eating  manner  the  stary  of  the  great  discovery  which  gave 
the  precision  of  an  exact  science  to  the  investigation  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  made  the  movements  of  these 
organs  and  the  changes  wrought  in  them  by  disease  almost 
oculis  subjeeta  fidelibus.  To  his  account  of  Laennec's  work 
we  have  nothing  to  add.  But  some  details  as  to  the  man 
may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

Laennec  was  a 
native  of  Brittany, 
and      he     had    the 

tenacity  of    purpose  ,    . 

and      single-minded  >  >.  •' 

integrity    character-  rfSiJ 

istic  of  the  best  type 
of  Breton.  He  was 
born  at  Quimper, 
in  Lower  Brittany, 
on  February  17th, 
1781.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer,  the 
brilliancy  of  whose 
intellectual  gifts 
tended  to  lead  him 
away  from  the  dusty 
road  that  leads  to 
success  in  the  law 
into  the  flowery  by- 
paths of  literature. 
Young  Laennec  was 
placed  under  the  care 
of  one  of  his  paternal 
uncles,  a  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who 
was  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  Elliantnear 
Quimper.  From  him  j- 

doubtless     Laennec  ^ 

imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  to 
which  he  steadfastly 
adhered  throughout 
his  life.  From  him, 
too,  he  got  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classics 
which  never  left 
him,  and  in  particu- 
lar, a  iamiliar  mas- 
tery of  Latin  which 
enabled  him  in  after- 
life to  conduct  his 
professional  corre- 
spondence in  that 
language.  «  Indeed, 
Laennec  was  wont  to 
express  regret  that 
Latin  had  ceased 
to  be  the  inter- 
natiOEal  language  of 
science.  Pref'  rm  mt 
in  the  Church  re- 
moved his  teacher  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  Latinnec 
was  then  sent  to  Nantes,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
wing  of  another  uncle,  who  was  a  professor  of  medicine 
there,  chief  physician  to  the  H8tel-I)ieu,  and  titular  medical 
Councillor  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  France.  Under  his 
auspices  young  Laennec  not  only  completed  his  literary 
education,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  wound  knowledge 
of  medicine.  The  Revolution  destroyed  the  old  medical 
schools  of  Fiance,  and  in  the  troublous  times  that  fol- 
lowed, there  was  urgent  need  of  surgeons  for  the  army. 
Laennec,  like  Reeamier  and  many  others,  found  himself, 
while  still  a  young  student,  burdened  with  all  the 
responsibilities  of  a  military  surgeon. 

In  1800  he  was  released  and  went  to  Paris  to  complete 
his  studies.    He  studied  at  the  Charity  under  Corvisart, 


s>.. 


whose  favourite  pupil  he  soon  became,  and  so  ardently 
did  he  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  disease  under  that 
great  master  that  he  made  detailed  notes  of  some  four 
hundred  cases.  These  observations  formed  the  ground- 
work of  his  later  clinical  researches.  In  1802  he  was 
awarded  the  two  principal  prizes  in  medicine  and  surgery 
given  by  the  Government.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  on 
June  11th,  1804,  his  inaugural  thesis  being  entitled 
Propositions  sur  la  Doctrine  d'Hippocrate  applir/iUe  a  la 
Medecine  Pratique.  He  had  already  begun  to  lecture  on 
morbid  anatomy  in  1803.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  Beaujon  Hospital,  and  four  years  later 
he  became  senior  physician  to  the  Hopital  Necker.  It 
was  in  that  hospital  that  he  made  the  discovery  which 

has  given  him  a 
place  am  ODg  the  Im- 
mortals of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Theodore  Wil- 
liams quotes  his  own 
account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the 
discovery  was  made, 
and  we  need  only 
complete  the  quota- 
tion by  adding  the- 
few  sentences  which 
follow  :  "  With  this 
conviction,"  says 
Laennec,  "  I  forth- 
with commenced  at 
the  Necker  Hospital 
a  series  of  observa- 
tions which  have 
been  continued  to 
the  present  time. 
The  consequence  is 
that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  a 
tet  of  new  signs  of 
diseases  of  the  chest, 
for  the  most  part 
certain,  simple,  and 
prominent,  and  cal- 
culated, perhaps,  to 
render  the  diagnosis 
of  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and 
pleura  as  decided 
and  circumstant  ai 
as  the  indications 
furnished  to  the  sur- 
geon by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  finger 
or  sound,  in  the  com- 
plaints wherein  these 
are  used." 

In  1818  Laennec 
submitted  the  results 
of  his  labours  to  the 
Aea  d  i:  m  i  e  des 
Sciences,  which  re- 
ceived them  as  such 
august  bodies  usually 
receive  new  things — 
with  Olympian  indif- 
ference. Dr.  Cowan 
told  Sir  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson 
that  Laennec's  epoch- 
making  memoir  was  listened  to  "  with  respect  but  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  enthusiasm."  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  great  work,  De  V Auscultation  Mediate,  01* 
Traits'  du  Diagnostic  des  Maladies  des  Pouinons  et  du  Coeur, 
fondi  principatement  sur  ce  ncureau  mot/en  d' Exploration. 
Sir  John  Forbes,  who  was  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts 
at  first  hand,  says  of  this  book,  which  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark  in  the  history  of  medicine,  that  it  was  at  first 
received  by  the  profession  with  considerable  distrust,  and 
the  new  mode  of  diagnosis  and  especially  the  instrument, 
was  attempted  to  be  turned  into  ridicule.  It  is  the 
eternal  story  of  the  difficult  birth  of  new  tiuth.  There 
are  men  living  who  can  remember  the  derision  with  which 
some  old  practitioners  treated  the  "  toy  "  invented  by  the 
French  physician  ;  there  were  others  who,  wiehirg  to  appear 
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up-to-date,    applied    the    wrong    end   to   the  cheat,   and 
listened     with     an     air     of     knowledge     that     would 
have     done     credit     to     Thurlow,    of     whom     it    was 
said     that     no     one     was     so     wise     as     he    looked. 
Forbes  goes  on  to  say:   "Indeed,  but   for  the  admirable 
descriptions  of  the  diseases  contained  in  the  work,  which 
proved  the  vast  industry  and  talent  of  the  author,  and 
rendered    his    volumes   infinitely  valuable,   whether   his 
diagnosis  were  true  or  false,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
discovery  of   Lai'mnec,   like   that  of  Auenbrugger,  might 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  temporary  oblivion.     As  it 
was,  however,  the  work  soon  excited  a  great  sensation  in 
Paris,   and    the  new   method    of   diagnosis  was    hailed, 
especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  as  a 
discovery  fraught  with  the  most  splendid  results.     Fortu- 
nately the  whole  of  the  author's  investigation  had  taken 
place  in  the  eye  of  the  public  and  before  numerous  and 
zealous    pupils,  both  able   and  willing   to  prosecute  the 
methods  which  they  had  seen  productive  of  such  wonder- 
ful effects  in  the  hands  of  the 
master.    These  pupils,  with  a 
fervour  natural  to  their  years, 
soon  spread  the  practice   of 
auscultation     not     only     in 
France,   but  conveyed  it,  in 
some      degree,      into    every 
country  of  Europe." 

The  publication  of  his 
book  was  followed  by  a 
breakdown  which  brought 
the  author  to  the  edge  of  the 
grave.  He  had  to  leave  Paris, 
and  seek  renewal  of  health 
in  his  native  air.  He  was  a 
man  of  unambitious  character 
and  simple  tastes,  and  country 
life  suited  him.  Though  small 
and  of  weakly  frame  he  was 
iond  of  outdoor  sports,  and 
when  out  shooting  thought 
nothing  of  walking  over  many 
miles  of  country.  During  his 
enforced  retirement  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  Celtic, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  Brittany  olten 
opened  to  him  the  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  patients 
from  that  part  of  France. 
Forbes  relates  of  him  that 
when  in  1814  the  hospitals 
of  Paris  were  filled  with 
wounded  soldiers,  he  volun- 
teered for  service  at  the 
Salp6triere.  "Among  the  young  soldiers  who  at  that 
unhappy  period  crowded  the  hospitals,  overwhelmed 
at  once  with  bodily  fatigue  and  distress  of  mind, 
there  happened  to  be  a  great  number  of  conscripts 
from  the  Bretagne,  who  did  not  know  one  word  of 
French,  and  whose  sufferings  in  consequence  were 
greatly  and  fatally  aggravated  by  nostalgia  of  the  worst 
description.  These  poor  fellows  were  speedily  congre- 
gated in  the  wards  under  the  charge  of  Laennec, 
where  they  derived  as  much  benefit  from  the  care 
and  kindness  of  their  countryman,  and  from  the 
delight  of  being  understood  and  spoken  to  in  their 
native  language,  as  from  the  skill  with  which  they  were 
treated." 

In  1821  Laennec  returned  to  his  work  in  Paris.    He  was 

appointed  physician  to  Her  Koval  liighness  the  Duchesse 

n  vy,  and  in  1822  became  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the 

College   de  France.     Political   storms   which   arose  soon 

after  led  to  the  closure  of  the  Faculty  of   Medicine  for 

a  time.    When  it  wan  reope i    l.unnec  was  appointed 

Professor  of  Internal  Medicine  in  the  Faculty  and  delivered 
clinical  lectures  at  the  Charitc.  His  fellow  student  and 
lifelong  friend,  Havle,  says  of  him  at  this  time:  "It  was 
here,  at  La  Charite,  surrjundud  by  his  patients,  that  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  at  once  the  delight  he 
took  in  the  improvement  of  his  art,  and  his  courage  in 
■  an..;  habitual  Buffering  in  order  to  indulge  in  his 
favourite  pursuits.  His  painful  efforts  were  rewarded  in 
a  manner  most  agreeable  to  him.  by  a  numerous  concourse 
of  pupils  and  even  ol  distinguished  physicians  whom  his 
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great  reputation  attracted  to  Paris  from  every  country  in 
Europe." 

We  have  also  a  graphic  account  of  the  man  about  this 
time  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  B.  Williams.  In  his 
Memoirs  of  Life  and  Work,  now  out  of  print,  for  the 
loan  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Theodore  Williams,  that  famous  physician  says : 

The   commencement  of    the    session    of   the   schools   and 
hospitals  inaugurated  our  systematic  winter  work.     After  due 
consideration  1  resolved  to  make  the  hospital  of  La  Charitc 
and  the  clinio  of  Laiinnej  the  chief  Held  of  my  work.     His 
visit  was  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  giving  ample 
time  for  the  examination  of  patients,  and  the  demonstration 
of  the  signs  of   auscultation  to  the  students.      M.  Lkiinnee 
at      the     bedside     always     spoke      in      Latin,      to     avoid 
alarming  the    patients  by   the    description    of    their    mala- 
dies ;    and     also     for     the     benefit     of     many    foreigners 
attending      the      clinic,       who      might      not      understand 
French.     The  visit  was  terminated  by  a  clinical  lecture  in 
French;  unless  there  was  a  pont-morttm  examination,  which 
he  superintended,  with  the  safeguard  of  a  lomg  pair  of  forceps 
in  his  hand  and  the  free  nse  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  room. 
He  was  always  fearful  of  infec- 
tion, and  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  already  consumptive.    He 
died   of    phthisis    little    more 
than      a     year     after.       Yet, 
although  very  thin,  and  some- 
times becoming  exhausted  by 
long  exertion,  his  vivacity  and 
quickness    of    perception    and 
intelligence  were  unimpaired, 
and    showed    the    integrity  of 
those     wonderful     powers     of 
observation   and  reflection   by 
which    he    had    become     the 
discoverer  of  a  new  system  and 
new  art. 

We  counted  ourselves  for- 
tunate in  thus  having  the  per- 
sonal iustructioLs  of  the  treat 
master,  when  most  matured 
by  the  latest  observations  and 
practice.  It  was  surprising  how 
little  he  was  valued  by  French 
students.  Those  who  attended 
his  clinic  were  chiefly  foreign- 
ers ;  and  at  his  lectures  on 
medicine  at  the  College  of 
France  there  was  only  a 
sprinkling  of  his  own  country- 
men. They  were  attracted 
more  by  the  infectious  Brous- 
sais,  who  captivated  them  by  a 
grand  idea — a  sweeping  hypo- 
thesis, without,  troubling  them 
with  the  details  of  objtctivu 
facts  or  careful  observation. 
Broussais  generally  ascribed 
disease*  10  inflammation  ;  ai  d 
his  treitment  lay  chiefly  in 
different  modes  of  blood-letting  and  starvation.  I  soon 
found  that  Laennec  had  a  bias,  from  his  opposition 
of  these  views,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  deny  the 
existence  of  inflammation  where  it  really  exists 
took  an  eclectic  view  of  the  question,  and,  guided  by  LaSi 
auscultation  (only  without  the  stethoscope)  compared  with  (he 
investigations  of  pathological  anatomy,  soooeeded  in  giving  a 
more  rational  and  complete  view  of  the  processes  of  disease 
than  had  been  attained  by  either  Broussais  or  Laennec  before 
him.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  a  position  to  profit  also 
by  his  labours,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  attending  the 
wards  of  Laennec. 
Elsewhere  Dr.  Williams  writes  : 

Besides  his  clinic  at  La  Charitc1,  Laennec  held  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Svsteuiatlo  Medicine  in  the  College  of  France. 
I  attended  his  lectures  there  also,  and,  although  they  were  not 
first,  rate,  I  took  notes  of  them  in  Latin,  for,  finding  the  study 
of  French  and  Italian  were  making  me  forgot  my  Latin,  i 
resorted  to  this  expedient  to  regain  it.  I  have  lately  found  ,i 
book  of  these  notes,  containing  also  some  of  the  pencil  Bketohap, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  preserve  likenesses  of  my  old 
teachers.  The  most  distinguished  of  theso  were  professors  n\ 
the  Sorboune,  and  in  the  afternoons  I  found  time  to  attend 
several  during  this  winter. 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

The  clinio  of  Laiinneo,  and  the  study  of  auscultation 
under  him,  were  rav  foremost  objects  ;  and  by  olose  attec 
I  succeeded  in  fairly  understanding  and  practising  what  n, 
taught.  Lunuoo  was  somewhat  partial  iu  his  attentions  to 
pupils,  11  is  favourite  was  Dr.  James  Uregory,  son  of  the  pro- 
(08801  at  Kdinburgh,  and  my  particular  friend.  To  him  in 
made  a  point  of  showing  everything,  and  often  called  on  him 
to  explain  matters  to  the  other  Bngllsh  pupils,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  few  French  in  attendance.     On  Dr.  Uregory's 
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leaving  Paris,  Lai;anec  wrote  a  very  high  testimonial 
in  his  favour.  On  my  departure,  somewhat  later, 
he  told  Pr.  Edwin  Harrison  and  myself  that  he 
shonld  mention  our  names  in  the  preface  of  the  forth- 
coming edition  of  his  work,  among  these  who  had  become 
proficient  in  the  art  of  auscultation.  This  we  considered  as  a 
more  complimentary  testimonial  than  any  written  merely  for 
ourselves  At  the  same  time  he  asked  us  to  tell  him  of  any 
others  whom  we  might  know  as  having  attended  his  clinic 
and  obtained  a  good  knowledge  of  auscultation,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  do  them  the  same  justice.  I  mentioned  the  names 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  and  IJr.  Alexander  1'rquhart,  whom  I 
knew  to  have  studied  successfully  nnder  him  ;  accordingly 
their  names,  with  ours,  appeared  in  his  preface. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  present  to 
my  readers  a  real  likeness  of  Laennec,  just  as  he  appeared  in 
making  his  visit  at  the  clinic  of  La  Cnarite.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  drawing  is  faulty  :  but  still  it  has  succeeded  in 
giving  somewhat  of  his  fine,  sharp,  intelligent  features  and 
amiable  expression  of  countenance  ;  and,  with  his  ordinary 
costume  of  straight-cut  grey  frieze  coat  and  embroidered 
decoration,  it  may  be  acceptable,  3s  a  reminiscence  of  the  cele- 
brated inventor  and  teacher  of  auscultation  It  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  was  best  known  in  the  clinic  of  La  Charite". 
He  had  been  a  great  worker  and  writer  in  pathological  anatom  j  : 
bit  little  of  this  cams  out  in  his  clinic.  There  he  was  full 
of  the  art  of  auscultation  in  diagnosis,  which  by  his  own  ex- 
perience he  had  worked  out  and  clothed  in  a  new  phraseology, 
and  taught  on  the  autho-ity  of  bis  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge, i'hese  were  marvellously  large,  and  rellected  great 
credit  on  hi<  indu-try  and  powers  of  observation,  as  wellas  on 
his  intelligence  and  inventive  genius:  but  it  is  another  qaes- 
tijn  whether  they  quite  warranted  the  dogmatic  precision 
which  he  tried  to  "give  to  the  rules  of  his  new  art,  as  if  it  were 
complete  and  decisive,  Instead  of  tentative  and  progressive. 
Yet  the  chief  discoveries  of  auscultation,  and  its  larga  develop- 
ment, were  undoubtedly  his.  and  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
roost  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  To  these,  as 
well  as  to  his  personal  teaching,  I  owe  not  only  some  of  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  that  I  ever  acquired,  but  also  the 
opening  up  of  new  avenues  of  knowledge  which  will  be  in- 
exhaustible till  the  end  of  time.  It  was  the  new  idea  of 
bringing  another  sense— the  sense  of  hearing — to  aid  us  in  j 
investigating  the  organs  in  health  and  in  disease,  and,  through 
studying  its  indications,  learning,  as  it  were,  a  new  language,  j 
which  would  tell  03  of  their  changes  in  condition  or  motion- 
that  gave  vastness  to  the  discoveries  of  Lai/ jnec,  and  would 
render  them  fruitful  far  beyond  his  own  share  in  them. 

Dr.  Williams's  sketch  of  LaPnnec  is  reproduced  on  the 
previous  page.    He  says  of  it  in  a  footnote : 

The  able  engraver,  who  his  tak^.n  the  trouble  of  reproducing 
my  rough  sketches,  has  fairly  succeeded  in  preserving  the 
likeness  :  but  he  has  not  materially  mitigated  their  faults, 
which  are  those  of  an  unpractised  amateur. 

The  sketch,  though  somewhat  recalling  a  well  known 
student  of  medicine  known  to  fame  as  Mr.  B-njamin 
Allen,  has  a  character  about  it  which  serves  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  living  man  even  more,  perhaps,  than  the  other 
portrait,  also  reproduced  here,  showing  the  dignified 
professor  in  full  academic  pontificals. 

Laennec,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  which  he  finally 
achieved,  never  made  a  large  professional  income.  He 
was  indifferent  in  the  matter  of  fees,  often  refusing  to  see 
♦.he  rich  while  never  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  poor.  His 
private  practice  never  brought  him  more  than  £1,000  a 
year.  His  salary  as  professor  was  only  £200,  while  his 
ministrations  to  the  Dufhesse  of  Berry  seem  to  have  been 
thought  to  be  amply  remunerated  by  a  wage  of  £160  a 
year.  Though  respected  for  his  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  uprightnsss  of  his  character,  he  was  probably  too 
unbending  to  be  popular  with  his  royal  patrons.  He  is 
somewhat  disparagingly  referred  to  by  a  lady  of  the  Court 
as  ce petit  gee. 

By  an  irony  of  fate,  of  which  there  are  several  examples 
in  medical  history,  he  died  of  the  disease  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  elucidate.  In  1E26  symptoms  of  phthisis 
manifested  themselves,  and,  recognizing  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him,  he  returned  to  his  native  p'ace  to 
die.  There  he  passed  away,  worn  out  by  work  as  much  as 
by  disease,  on  August  13th,  1826,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  two  years 
before  his  death,  but  no  child. 

In  the  lcng  roll  of  illustrious  physicians,  there  are  few 
greater  names  and  no  nobler  character  than  Rent;  Thebphile 
Hyacinthe  Laennec.  He  was  that  noblest  work  of  God, 
an  honest  man. 


It  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  given  £60,000 
for  the  endowment  of  an  institute  in  Xew  York  to  be 
devoted  to  research  into  the  diseases  of  aged  people. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  TEN  YEARS. 
Infectious  Diseases  of  Childhood. 
In  a  short  article  published  last  week  the  appearance  of 
the  first  part  of  the  decennial  supplement  (1891-19C0)  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  <  ii-neral  was  announced, 
and  some  general  particulars  reproduced.  We  may  now 
refer  to  the  section  of  the  report  in  whijh  the  causes  of 
death  are  analysed,  and  the  balance  of  loss  and  gain  in 
mortality  from  certain  diseases  indicated.  The  net  result 
is  that  in  the  decennium  1891-1900  an  average  annua? 
saving  of  540  lives  was  achieved  in  each  million  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  The  diseases  which 
showed  a  higher  fatality  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
immediately  preceding  were  influenza,  measles,  diphtheria, 
diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  cancer,  diabetes  mellitus,  and 
Eright's  disease.  In  the  case  of  all  other  diseases  the 
fatality  was  lower. 

Measles,  Whooping-cough,  Diphtheria,  and  Scarlet  Fever. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  these  four  diseases,  so 
frequent  and  fatal  in  early  life,  may  be  taken  together. 
The  fatality  attributed  both  to  measles  and  diphtheria  in 
the  decennium  1891-1900  was  higher  than  in  any  of  the 
three  preceding  decennial  periods,  whereas  the  mortality 
from  whooping-coueh  sh">wed  a  slight,  and  from  scarlet 
fever  a  very  remarkable,  decline:  these  facts  are  displayed 
in  the  accompanying  taMe  (I): 

Table  I. — Measles,  Whooping  cough,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 
Feeer,  Annual  Mortality  per  Million  living  in  Successive 
Decennia  :    England  an'i    Wales. 


All  Ages. 

0— 

5— 

10- 



391 

3,011 

243 

29 

1871-80      

334 

2,379 

203 

22 

1881-90      

406 

3,127 

271 

23 

1891-1900  

414 

3,247 

221 

18 

1861-70      

3,782 

153 
135 

8 

1871-80      

451 

3,667 

6 

1331-90      

■•■.•• 

3.366 

128 

4 

.. 

377 

3,086 

96 

3 

1E61-70      

Diphtheria. 

171                    771 

395 

137 

1871-  SO      ... 

112 

474 

292 

89 

1881-90      

153 

689 

424 

100 

1891-1900  

263 

1,362 

679 

-.2" 

1861-70      

4,644 

2,193 

E04 

1871-80      

3,504 

1,522 

326 

1831 -SO      

312 

1.667 

763 

154 

1891-:900  ... 

158 

844 

333 

81 

In  the  Supplement  for  1881-90  Dr.  Tatham  discussed 
the  question  whether  the  rapid  decline  of  scarlet  fever 
mortality  in  recent  years  was  due  to  a  diminished  pre- 
valence or  to  a  milder  form  of  infection,  but  now  states 
that  re-examination  of  the  reports  cf  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  from  1872  onwards  indicates  that  the 
latter  is  probably  the  true  explanation.  The  average 
mortality  among  the  vast  number*  of  scarlet  fever  cases 
treated  annually  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Board  has 
decreased  almost  steadily  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  registered  mortality  from 
whooping-cough  has  fallen  by  about  19  per  cent.,  and  the 
fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  throughout  the  period  ; 
but  Dr.  Tatham  observes  that  it  is  certain  that  the  ratio 
of  377  per  million  living  does  not  completely  represent 
the  loss  of  life  for  which  whooping  cough  is  responsible, 
many  of  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  and  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs  having  their  origin  in  antecedent  whooping- 
cough. 
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The  mortality  from  measles  has  not  varied  very  greatly 
during  the  last  forty  years,  but  it  has  shown  an  upward 
crend,  the  rate  for  all  agps  per  million  living  having 
increased  from  391  in  1861-70  to  414  in  1891- 1900.  A 
reference  to  Table  II  shows  that  this  increase  in  the  rate 
for  all  ages  is  due  to  the  increase  at  ages  under  5,  a  period 
during  which  not  less  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
occur.  On  analysing  these  figures  further,  it  appears  that 
this  disease  levies  its  heaviest  death-toll  not  on  infants  in 
their  first  year,  like  whooping  cough,  but  on  children 
between  1  and  2  years. 

Table  II. — Mortality  during  each,  of  the  First  Five  Years  of 
Life  per  IfiOO  Births  :  England  and  Wales. 


Under  1. 

1  to  2. 

2  to  3. 

3  to  4. 

4  to  5. 

Measles     

314 

5.60 

225 

125 

0.74 

Whooping-cough        

5  81 

3.82 

1.44 

077 

0  40 

Diphtheria,  croup      

0  67 

1.52 

152 

1.66 

1.45 

Scarlet  fever      

0.29 

0.70 

0.85 

0  84 

0.6fi 

The  deaths  registered  from  diphtheria  or  from  mem  • 
branous  croup  at  all  ages  were  263  per  million  living,  an 
increase  of  72  per  cent,  on  the  rate  in  the  decennium 
immediately  preceding.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Tatham  con- 
siders that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  is  still  probably 
'understated,  since  it  is  known  that  of  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  such  conditions  as  tonsillitis,  quinsy,  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  catarrhal  and  membranous  laryngitis,  a  consider- 
able proportion  are  really  diphtheria.  He  believes  that 
with  the  more  general  adoption  of  bacteriological  methods 
of  diagnosis  it  is  probable  that  a  still  higher  proportion 
of  these  deaths  will  eventually  be  returned  a3  diphtheria, 
and  adds  that  the  mortality  under  every  one  of  the  above 
■indefinite  headings  has  steadily  fallen  in  recent  years. 
When  the  recorded  mortality  from  diphtheria  is  combined 
with  that  from  croup,  two  facts  may  be  observed  (Table  III) 

Table  III. —  Diphtheria  and  Croup:  Annual  Mortality  per 
Million  Livirg  in  Successive  Decennia  :  England  and  Wales. 


1861-70         

390 

2,371 

644 

150 

•1871-80          

261 

1,525 

503 

98 

£881-90          

2S6 

1,595 

641 

109 

1891-1900      

314 

1,719 

756 

128 

— first,  that  the  increase  in  the  fatality  from  the  two 
assigned  causes  taken  together  is  notably  less  than  the 
increase  from  diphtheria  alone,  the  rate  from  diphtheria 
and  croup  being,  in  /act,  lower  at  the  present  time  than 
forty  years  ago.  The  second  point  is  that  when  the  head- 
ings are  combined,  the  age  incidence  of  the  mortality  in 
'the  earlier  decennia  tallies  much  more  closely  with  the 
known  incidence  of  fatal  diphtheria  to-day  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  formerly  dominant  factor  of 
-croup  been  left  out  of  account. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  mortality  in  town  and 
country,  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  have,  as  was 
mentioned  last  week,  been  placed  in  two  groups,  the  one 
containing  those  counties  which  at  the  census  of  1901 
were   mainly  urban  in  character,  containing  the  chief 

Table  IV.  —  Meades,  Whooping-cough,  and  Diphtheria: 
Annual  Mortality  per  Million  Living  under  S  Years  of 
Age  in  Urban  and  Rural  Counties  and  in  England  and 
Wales. 


1    1  1  ...  n 

Counties. 

Rural 
Counties. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Measles      

4.067 

1,573 

3,247 

Whooping-cough 

3,540 

2,392 

3.036 

Diphtheria         

1,653 

829 

1,362 

Scarlet  fever      

1,102 

466 

844 

centres  of  industry,  and  the  other  counties  which, 
although  they  contained  some  considerable  urban  com- 
munities, were  nevertheless  mainly  rural  In  character. 
When  the  statistics  for  the  four  diseases  under  considera- 
tion are  compared  in  this  way,  it  is  seen  that  each  is 
much  more  fatal  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts ; 
diphtheria  is  nearly  twice  as  fatal,  measles  and  scarlet 
fever  more  than  twice  as  fatal ;  this  is  shown  in 
Table  IV. 


THE      RETIREMENT     OP      POSTAL     MEDICAL 

OFFICERS    UNDER    AN    AGE    LIMIT. 

Some  ten  months  ago  the  Postmaster-General  intimated 
that  he  had  decided  to  review  annually  the  efficiency  of 
postal  medical  officers  over  60  years  of  age,  retaining  those 
only  who  were  found  to  be  thoroughly  efficient,  and 
retaining  none  in  any  circumstances  after  70  years  of  age. 
On  behalf  of  the  postal  medical  officers  it  has  been  urged 
that  much  hardship  was  involved  in  making  so  unex- 
pected a  regulation  retrospective;  that  the  method  of 
determining  the  question  of  efficiency  was  not  satisfactory, 
because  it  was  based  on  secret  reports,  to  which  the 
medical  officers  had  no  access,  and  to  which  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  replying,  and  that  a  medical  consultative 
board  should  be  appointed  before  which  postal  medical 
officers  would  have  the  right  to  be  heard.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  postal  medical  officers  would  be  the  only 
servants  of  the  Post  Office  liable  to  dismissal  for  in- 
efficiency without  warning  of  any  kind  being  given,  and 
that  they  would  be  the  only  public  servants  to  be  retired 
from  public  appointments  under  an  age  limit  without  any 
pension  or  gratuity. 

On  June  27th  Mr.  Buxton  received  a  deputation  repre- 
senting the  Association  of,  British  Postal  Medical  Officers, 
consisting  of  the  President,  Dr.  Adeney  (lunbridge 
Wells);  the  President-elect,  Dr.  George  Mason  (London); 
Dr.  Dunlop  (Bradford),  Dr.  Campbell  (Dundee),  Dr. 
Walton  Browne  (Belfast),  Dr.  McVeagh  (Coventry),  Dr. 
Higgs  (Dudley),  Dr.  Berridge  (Redhill),  Dr.  Coates 
(Streatham),  and  the  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
Giddings  (Nottingham).  Mr.  Buxton  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Babiugton  Smith,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Post  Office,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Wilson,  the 
Medical  Officer-in-Chief  to  the  Post  Office.  All  points 
raised  by  the  deputation  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Buxton 
in  a  most  conciliatory  and  considerate  manner,  and  the 
deputation  withdrew  thoroughly  gratified  with  their 
reception  and  his  decisions,  which  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  present  and  prospective  postal  medical  officers  over 
70  years  of  age  are,  if  they  desire  to  retain  their  appointments, 
to  personally  bring  their  cases  under  the  notice  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  In  all  cases  where  they  can  be  shown 
to  be  still  efficient,  he  will  favourably  consider  them  for 
retention  in  their  present  positions. 

2.  That  only  where  a  postal  medical  officer  is  hopelessly 
inefficient  and  his  inefficiency  is  such  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  him  improving,  will  he  in  future  be  discharged  with- 
out a  warning  ;  but  that  where  a  postal  medical  officer  is 
getting  slack  and  showing  inefficiency  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  h9  will  be  given  twelve  months' notice  and  will 
be  reported  upon  again  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  and  if 
it  should  occur  that  he  can  then  be  reported  as  being  efficient, 
his  services  will  be  retained. 

3.  That  whenever  a  postal  medical  officer  is  reported  as 
being  inefficient  he  will  be  given  information  of  the  nature  of 
his  inefficiency  in  general  terms,  and  if  any  specific  charge  is 
preferred  against  him  it  will  be  stated.  If  any  postal  medical 
officer  reported  as  inefficient  considers  that  the  charge  is  an 
unjust  one,  he  will  in  future  be  entitled  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  medical  ollicer  in  chief  or  the  second 
medical  officer  at  the  London  head  office  and  to  lay  then 
before  him  any  matters  In  explanation  or  extenuation  of  the 
charge. 

4.  That  Mr.  Buxton  reqnestpd  to  be  supplied  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  British  Postal  Medical  Officers  with  a  memorandum  of 
its  proposed  scheme  of  superannuation  for  medical  officers, 
and  promised  to  accord  it  his  sympathetic  consideration, 
adding,  however,  that  if  it  converted  him  it  would  still  bs  a 
matter  for  the  Treasury  to  decide  upon.  The  scheme  as  out- 
lined seemed  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Bablngton  Smith,  who  evinced 
an  Interest  in  it. 


Dr.  R.  Welsh  Buanthwaite  will  deliver  the  second 
Norman  Keir  Memorial  Lecture,  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  on  October  8th. 
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EPSOM   COLLEGE. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Epsom 
College  was  held  on  June  28th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Treasurer.  Among  those  present 
were  :  Sir  E.  Douglas  Powell,  Bart. ;  Sir  William  Church, 
Bare. ;  Sir  Constantinc  Holman,  Mr.  J.  Paul  Bush, 
C.M.G.;  Mr.  C.  L  Smiles,  Dr.  Godson,  Mr.  Croft,  Dr. 
Charles  Caldeeott,  Dr.  Xeedham,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  St.  Clair 
Shadwell,  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  George  Eastes,  and  Dr. 
Tirard. 

The  report  presented  by  the  Council  for  the  year  1906 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  and  bequests,  with  the  result  that  the 
account  showed  a  surplus  of  £836,  after  a  further  sum  of 
£771  in  connexion  with  the  drainage  and  sanitary  opera- 
tions had  been  deducted.  The  amount  expended  on 
these  extensive  but  necessary  works  had  reached 
the  large  total  of  £8  000,  and  to  provide  this 
all  the  stocks  belonging  to  the  general  purposes 
fund  had  been  sold,  the  only  remaining  asset  being 
sundry  mortgages  amounting  to  £2  550.  The  Council 
pointed  out  that  there  were  so  many  deserving  candidates 
for  pensionerships  and  foundation  scholarships  that  great 
distress  would  be  caused  if  the  numbers  at  present 
assisted  were  to  be  reduced ;  yet  the  Council  could  not 
possibly  continue  to  fill  all  vacancies  as  hitherto  unless 
the  income  of  the  foundation  be  maintained.  Each  year 
many  supporters  were  lost  through  death,  so  that  it  was 
essential  that  fresh  annual  subscribers  should  be  secured 
to  take  their  places  if  the  beneficent  work  of  the  founda- 
tion was  to  be  continued  uninterruptedly.  The  Council 
proposed,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants,  to  amend  the  rules  for  Morgan  annuities  so  as 
to  raise  the  limit  of  age  for  candidates  from  60  to  65  years. 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  Grace  Cheyne,  who 
left  a  sum  of  £1,000,  duty  free,  the  Council  has  been  able 
to  found  an  annuity  of  the  annual  value  of  £30  "  for  the 
daughters  of  medical  men,  they  being  Protestants."  The 
three  Morgan  annuities  and  the  new  annuity  are  the  only 
pensions  available  for  the  daughters  of  medical  men. 
Under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  M.  X.  H.  Armstrong  an 
Armstrong  scholarship  of  £60  a  year  has  been  founded,  to 
be  tenable  for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  will  be  awarded  to  a  boy  who  on  leaving 
Epscm  College  passes  a  creditable  examination  in  classics 
at  the  summer  examination  of  the  school.  The  report  on 
the  discipline,  work,  and  health  of  the  school  was  very 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  open  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions had  been  won  at  the  universities,  and  fourteen  boys 
had  passed  the  whole  or  part  of  the  preliminary  scientific 
examination  at  the  University  of  London. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
referred  to  the  deaths  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.,  who  had 
generously  supported  the  College  since  1858,  and  had  been 
for  fourteen  years  chairman  of  the  council ;  Sir  Arthur  T. 
Watson,  Bart.,  K.C.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  council 
for  twenty  years,  and  had  during  that  period  given  pro- 
fessional advice  unreservedly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
College;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wakley,  a  Vioe- President, 
who  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  College  since  its 
foundation,  and  had  generously  aided  the  scheme  by 
which  annuitants  received  an  increased  pension  in  lieu  of 
residence  at  the  College.  The  number  of  boys  at  present 
in  the  College — 265 — was  the  highest  on  record,  and  the 
greater  facilities  provided  by  the  Council  last  year  for  the 
admission  of  day  boys  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  their 
number. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  pensioners  and  foundation 
scholars  was  declared  as  follows  : 


Pen-:,  neks. 


France,  Mary 
Phillips,  Thomas  G. 
Hemingway,  Louise 


Foundation  Scholars 


Harlock,  Eric  D.  ... 
F/rench,  Desmond  A. 
Seasley,  Henry  E.  ... 
Barr,  John  W. 
Evbank,  Charles  H.  P. 
Wood,  Arthur  R.  ... 
Bland,  L.  Harry  F. ... 


Votes. 
•5118 
5?43 
5994 

Votes. 

13212 
6223 
6219 
5342 

4S57 
4731 
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By  command  of  the  King  the  Anthropological  Institute 
will  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Ksyal  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Balneological  and  Climato- 
logical  Society  on  May  30th,  Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  of 
Folkestone,  was  appointed  President  for  the  year  com- 
mencing October  1st,  1907.  Dr.  Fortescue  Fox  was  elected 
to  succeed  Dr.  Morgan  Dockrell  as  librarian. 

Last  week  the  Eirl  of  Rosebery  opened  at  Cheddington. 
Bucks,  a  complete  water  system,  constructed  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  £2,000,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late- 
Lady  Rosebery.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  occasion 
— at  any  rate,  in  recent  times — when  a  memorial  ha?- 
taken  this  highly  practical  and  commendable  form.  Lord 
Rosebery  said  that  whatever  were  the  causes  which 
induced  people  to  leave  the  country  for  the  towns,  one 
clear  duty  was  to  make  the  country  worth  living  in  ; 
Cheddington  now  had  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
which  perhaps  had  more  to  do  with  health  than  anything 
else,  with  the  exception  of  air. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers'  Association  of  England  and  Wales  was  held  at  the- 
Trocadero,  Piccadilly  Circus,  W.,  on  June  27th.  Surgeon- 
General  Evatt,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Association,  was  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Council  and  balance  sheet 
were  duly  presented  and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
financial  condition  was  considered  very  satisfactory,  and 
it  was  decided  to  invest  another  £1C0  in  Consols.  The 
officers  and  Council  for  last  year  were  re-elected,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Gayton,  who  desired  to 
retire  from  that  office.  Dr.  tapper  was  unanimously 
elected  Treasurer  in  his  place,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation were  given  to  Dr.  Gayton  for  his  long  and  able 
services  in  the  past.  The  members  and  their  friends  after- 
wards dined  together.  A  musical  entertainment  was  given 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Noakea,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was 
passed. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Scottish  Medical  Diplomates  was  held  on  June  19th  at 
11,  Chandos  Street,  London,  W.  The  report  of  the  council 
and  the  treasurer's  balance  sheet  were  presented  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  rules  of  the  Association,  as 
finally  drafted  by  the  Council,  were  unanimously  approved 
after  full  discussion.  The  retiring  president.  Dr.  A. 
Farrer,  was  appointed  Honorary  Vice-President ;  Dr.  David 
AValsh  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  President 
for  the  ensuing  year,  1907-8,  while  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson, 
F.R.C.S.Ed.,  was  re-elected  Treasurer  ;  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Harries,  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  same  period.  Some 
appointments  to  vacancies  existing  on  the  executive 
council  were  likewise  rilled.  The  new  president  con- 
gratulated the  Association  on  the  energy  that  it 
had  hitherto  displayed,  and  anticipated  a  career  of 
prosperity  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  London  and 
provincial  diplomates.  Scottish  diplomates  can  obtain 
further  information  from  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
11,  Chandos  Street,  London,  W. 

A  conversazione  was  given  at  the  Cancer  Hospital. 
London,  on  July  2nd,  the  guests  being  received  by  Lore 
Ludlow,  the  President  of  the  institution,  and  Lady  Ludlow. 
The  wards  and  grounds  were  decorated  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  all  present  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
hospital  and  of  its  departments  and  annexes,  including  the 
nursing  home  and  the  unusually  pretty  chapel.  The  latter  i& 
supplied  with  an  electrophonic  arrangement  which  enables 
patients  not  allowed  up  to  follow  the  services.  Care  was 
taken  to  bring  home  to  the  visitors  the  meaning  and 
practical  value  of  all  they  were  shown,  especially  of 
the  new  pathological  department  and  the  museum. 
Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  active  part 
the  hospital  is  now  playing  in  research  work,  a 
matter  in  which  the  lay  authorities  of  the  hos- 
pital show  much  interest ;  special  beds  are  set  aside  for 
the  trial  of  the  different  remedies  which  from  time  to  time 
are  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  the  public.  In  the  same 
connexion  delegates  were  sent  some  time  aeo  to  investigate 
the  cancer  serum  introduced  by  Dr.  Doyen  of  Paris,  and 
also  to  attend  the  Congress  on  Cancer  at  Heidelberg.  The 
hospital  last  year  received  817  in-patients,  and  afforded 
relief  in  one  form  or  another  to  over  17,000  persons  attend- 
ing the  out-patient  department.  The  finances  of  the  in- 
stitution are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  heavily  upon  the 
capital  fund  to  meet  annual  maintenance  expenses. 
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THE  ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  arrangements  for  the  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  which  will  be  held 
in  Exeter  at  the  end  of  this  month,  are  practically  com- 
pleted, and  a  revised  programme,  giving  in  some  detail 
the  work  of  the  Sections,  is  published  in  the 
Supplement  for  this  week.  As  will  be  seen,  subjects 
have  been  selected  for  discussion  in  each  Section,  and 
in  a  few  instances  we  are  enabled  to  publish  a  synopsis 
of  the  remarks  by  which  the  discussion  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. Unfortunately,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  possible 
to  obtain  such  synopses  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
although  experience  shows  that  their  publication 
beforehand  tends  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  debate. 
On  looking  over  the  programme  of  the  thirteen  Sections, 
it  will,  we  think,  generally  be  agreed  that  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  members  who  take  an  interest  in 
any  one  of  the  great  departments  into  which  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine  now  naturally  fall,  to  give  the 
results  of  their  own  experience  and  observation,  and  to 
hear  the  views  of  others. 

The  President  of  the  Association  for  1907  8,  Dr. 
Henry  Davy,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  will  be  inducted  at  the  adjourned  general 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  30th,  and  will 
deliver  the  annual  presidential  address  on  the  evening 
of  that  day.  The  address  in  medicine  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  by  Dr.  W.  Hale  White,  Physician 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  who  will  advance  "  a  plea  for  accuracy 
"  of  thought  in  medicine."  The  address  in  surgery  will 
be  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  T.Butlin,  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  formerly  Treasurer 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  on  Thursday 
afternoon  ;  his  address  will  be  "  on  the  eon- 
■'  tagion  of  cancer  in  human  beings,  auto-inoculation." 
The  popular  lecture,  a  comparatively  new  feature  in  the 
Association  week,  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Bagot 
Ferguson,  of  Cheltenham,  by  whom  the  first  was 
delivered  in  1904,  will  be  given  this  year  by  Sir  John 
William  Moore,  of  Dublin,  who  will  speak  on  weather, 
climate,  and  health,  illustrating  his  subject  by  a  large 
number  of  screen  and  lantern  slides. 

The  Sections  will  meet  on  Wednesday  morning,  July 
31st,  and  on  the  two  following  days,  but  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  July  27th,  at 
9.30  a.m,  and  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the 
Representative  Meeting,  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
business  on  that  day,  will  adjourn  until  the  following 
Monday  morning  at  9  30  a.m. 

The  Association  has  not  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Exeter  since  1842,  but  it  met  at  Torquay  in  1862  and  in 
Plymouth  in  1871.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  of  natural  life  and  work  during  the 
aixty-five  years  since  the  Association  last  met  in  Exeter, 
and  these  changes  have  found  their  reflex  in  the 
medical  profession  ;  corresponding  changes  have  taken 
placoalso  in  the  Association  itself,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  membership  has  increased 
from  1,350  to  nearly  21  000.     Moreover,  during  this  long 


period  the  Association  has  undergone  more  than  one 
change  of  constitution,  each  designed  to  adapt  its 
organization  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  profession 
and  the  rapid  growth  in  membership.  By  the  most 
recent  reconstitution  it  has  been  sought  to  bring  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  as  it  were,  to  the  door 
of  every  member  by  the  institution  of  Divisions  and  by 
the  regular  publication  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Jo-venal 
containing  full  accounts  of  all  the  medico-political 
activities.  So  far  as  the  annual  meeting  is  con- 
cerned, the  most  striking  result  of  the  change 
has  been  the  calling  into  existence  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Body ;  by  it  the  policy  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  directed,  and  through  the  reports  presented 
to  it,  and  through  its  discussions,  social  and  poli- 
tical questions  affecting  the  profession  are  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  whole  body  of  members.  The 
agenda  paper  containing  the  business  for  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  this  year  seems  likely  to  be  less 
voluminous  than  on  some  previous  occasions  ;  few 
notices  of  motions  were  received  from  the  Divisions, 
except  those  relating  to  the  Charter,  which  came  before 
the  Special  Representative  Meeting,  and  the  business 
coming  before  the  meeting  in  Exeter  will  therefore  be 
chiefly  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  reports.  In 
addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Council,  issued  in 
the  Supplement  of  May  4th,  the  meeting  will  receive 
from  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  its  report  on  the 
ethical  aspects  of  medical  consultation,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  Representative  Meeting,  by  which,  as 
there  had  not  then  been  time  for  its  full  consideration 
beforehand,  it  was  referred  to  the  Divisions.  The 
report  has  been  considered  by  the  Divisions  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  opinions  expressed  by  them 
will  be  brought  before  the  Representative  Meeting, 
together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  em- 
bodied in  its  annual  report.  This  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  decision  on  the  matter  should  be  deferred  until  a 
conference  has  taken  place  with  some  body  represent- 
ing consultants,  on  the  ground  that  the  concurrence  of 
consultants  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  project  of 
reform  in  procedure.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Medico- Political  Committee  is 
one  at  least  which  presses  for  immediate  attention, 
since  it  is  practically  certain  that  one  of  the  Bills 
rendering  medical  inspection  of  school  children  com- 
pulsory will  become  law  before  the  end  of  the  present 
session ;  it  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  Repre- 
sentative MeetiDg  should  formulate  conclusions  upon 
this  subject.  The  report  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  is 
also  likely  to  give  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  inas- 
much as  though  some  of  the  proposals  of  the  Joint 
Committee  embodied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Hos- 
pitals Committee  were  approved  by  the  Representative 
Meeting  at  Oxford,  others  have  not  previously  been 
considered  by  it. 

The  temporary  pathological  museum  has  in  recent 
years  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  the  collection  this  year  is  not 
likely  to  fall  behind  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
Pathological  Museum  Committee  has  sought  the  co- 
operation of  the  officers  of  the  various  Sections,  and 
will  display  in  the  museum  specimens,  photographs, 
diagrams,  and  microscopical  slides,  many  of  which  it  is 
hoped  may  illustrate  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
various  Sections.  The  usual  annual  exhibition  of  foods, 
drugs,  medical  and  surgical  instruments,  sanitary  and 
ambulance  appliances,  etc.,  will  be  opened  fiom  Tuesday, 
July  30th,  to  Friday,  August  2nd,  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
on  each  day. 

Needless    to    say,  having  regard   to    the   proverbial 
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hospitality  of  the  West  Country,  the  arrangements  for  the 
social  side  of  the  meeting  have  not  been  neglected.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  Mayor  of  Exeterwill  give  agarden 
party  ;  on  Wednesday  afternoon  garden  parties  will  be 
qiven  by  the  President  of  the  South-Western  Branch, 
Dr.  Deas,  and  by  Dr.  Samways;  on  Thursday  afternoon 
&»  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart ,  will  give  a  garden 
party,  and  Dr.  Gidley,  Oullompton,  will  entertain  a 
picnic  party  at  tea ;  on  Friday  afternoon  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Devon,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Royal 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth 
King,  Bart.,  will  give  a  garden  party  at  Wear  House  ; 
and  there  will  lie  luncheon  parties  at  Teignmouth, 
Torquay,  and  Sidmouth.  On  Wednesday  eveniDg  there 
will  be  a  reception  by  the  South-Western  Branch  on 
Xorthernhay  ;  and  on  Friday  evening  the  civic  authori- 
ties will  hold  a  reception  in  the  Albert  Memorial.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  on  the  same  evening  ladies  accom- 
panying members  will  be  entertained  at  the  theatre 
by  the  Ladies'  Committee.  On  Saturday  several  long 
excursions  have  been  arranged.  One  party  will  visit 
Plymouth,  where  the  Mayor  will  entertain  them  at 
luncheon,  and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Devonport  Dockyard  ;  the  Station  Hospital,  Devonport ; 
the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth  ;  and  the  gunnery, 
torpedo,  and  training  ships.  In  the  afternoon  Plymouth 
Sound  and  the  River  Tamar  will  be  visited,  and  the 
party  will  be  entertained  at  tea  by  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  Other  parties  will  visit  Falmouth  and 
Ilfracombe ;  others  Bideford  and  Clovelly,  where  they 
will  be  entertained  by  Mrs.  Hamlyn  of  Clovelly  Court ; 
and  others  Tavistock,  driving  thence  to  Endsleigh, 
where  they  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford. 


LORD   LISTER'S   LATEST   HONOUR. 


Those  who  were  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
interesting  ceremony  in  the  Guildhall  on  June  28th, 
when  the  ^Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Lister,  will  not  forget  the  historic 
scene.  More  fortunate  than  most  discoverers,  the 
founder  of  antiseptic  surgery  has  lived  to  see 
the  universal  acceptance  of  his  teaching  and 
the  splendid  results  of  his  beneficent  work.  There 
may  be  doubts  as  to  the  real  greatness  of  other 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words,  but  of  his  there  can  be  none. 
Napoleon  used  to  ask  of  any  one  of  whom  he  heard, 
**  Qu'est  ce  qu'il  fait  t  "  In  the  case  of  many  whom  the 
world  honours  it  might  be  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  ;  but  of  Lister  it  may  be  said 
that  he  has  already  done  incomparably  more  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life  than  Napoleon  did  for 
its  destruction.  Honoured  by  his  Sovereign,  by 
his  profession,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
science  throughout  the  world,  there  was  only 
one  distinction  left  to  be  conferred  upon  Lord 
Lister,  and  on  Friday  last  the  City  of  London  honoured 
itself  by  adding  to  its  long  roll  of  famous  names  one 
which,  according  to  the  true  scale  of  truth,  is  the  most 
illustrious  of  all.  The  scene,  which  is  described  else- 
where, though  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  Lord  Lister  it 
was  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  was  at  once 
picturesque  and  impressive.  Among  those  who  had 
gathered  together  to  witness  the  ceremony  were  the  lead- 
ing representatives  of  surgery  in  this  country  and  a  thrill 
went  through  the  assembly^when  the  venerable  figure 
was  seen  advancing  towards  the  place  of  honour  by  the 
side  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the'greatest  city  in  the 


world,  with  slow  and  somewhat  uncertain  steps,  but 
still  upright.  A  striking  incident  was  the  spontaneous 
homage  rendered  by  all  present  rising  to  their  feet  on 
his  appearance.  Age  and  infirmity  have  written  their 
characters  on  the  once  stately  frame  of  Lord  Lister,  and, 
on  recalling  what  he  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  lines 
of  Scott  involuntarily  rose  to  the  memory  : 

His  giant  form,  like  ruined  tower, 
Though  fallen  its  muscles'  brawny  vaunt, 
Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim  and  gaunt, 
Seemed  o'er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower  : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew. 

Although  the  excitement  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
been  trying  to  him,  he  went  through  his  part  of  it  with 
simple  dignity.  Though  obviously  stirred  by  deep 
emotion,  his  voice  was  perfectly  audible.  His  speech 
of  thanks,  though  brief,  was  characteristic  of  the  man  : 
it  breathed  the  spirit  of  modesty  which  has  always 
marked  him,  and  no  one  who  heard  it  could  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  his  statement  that  his  work  had  brought 
its  own  sufficient  reward. 

The  speech  of  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  the  City 
Chamberlain,  in  admitting  Lord  Lister  to  the  Freedom, 
was  admirably  conceived  and  impressively  delivered. 
He  recalled  the  fact  that  in  1803  the  city  had  conferred 
the  same  honour  on  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination.  In  well-chosen  words  he  sketched  the 
marvellous  strides  which  had  been  made  by  the  art 
of  healing  during  the  last  half-century.  What  was 
impossible  a  few  years  back  was,  he  said,  now  of  daily 
and  hourly  occurrence,  and  for  this  mankind  had  to 
thank  the  work  of  Lister.  He  struck  a  true  note  when 
he  said  that  while  they  fully  recognized  Lister's  great 
work,  probably  the  trait  that  touched  the  heart  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  most  was  his  humble-mindedness, 
which  amid  all  his  triumphs  recognized  that  it  was 
under  the  Divine  blessing  he  had  achieved  so  much. 
So  true  is  this  that  we  feel  sure  Lord  Lister  would  say 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  Ambroise  Pare  :  Je  le  pansay  ; 
Dieu  le  guarist. 

Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale  said  that  to  be  the  medium  of 
conveying  to  Lord  Lister  the  sentiments  of  London  and 
the  country,  was  to  him  a  pride  and  a  pleasure.  In  turn 
we  may  say  that  to  the  whole  profession  of  which  Lord 
Lister  is  the  greatest  ornament,  it  is  a  pride  and  a 
pleasure  to  see  what  the  new  Freeman  himself  justly 
called  the  greatest  civic  distinction  in  the  world  con- 
ferred upon  one  whom  it  holds  in  such  honour.  It  was 
especially  appropriate  that  the  orator  to  whom  fell  the 
duty  of  welcoming  the  new  Freeman  should  be  one  who 
is  himself  descended  from  a  famous  member  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  method  of  inoculation  against  small-pox  which 
was  practised  with  such  success  by  Thomas 
Dimsdale,  was  superseded  by  the  discovery  of 
Edward  Jenner,  on  whom  the  City  of  London  con- 
ferred its  freedom  in  a  "suitable  gold  box,"  as  it 
has  now  been  done  in  the  case  of  Lord  Lister. 
An  illustration  of  that  box  was  published  in  the 
Jenner  Centenary  Number  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  May  23rd,  1896.  p.  1260.  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale, 
the  City  Chamberlain,  is,  we  believe,  a  cousin  of  Baron 
Dimsdale,  who  is  the  seventh  in  descent  from  Thomas 
Dimsdale,  M.D.,  of  Hertford.  Thomas  Dimsdale  served 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1745  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  an  inoculator 
that  in  1768  he  was  invited  to  Russia  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  inoculate  herself  and  her 
son.  The  operation  was  successful  in  both  cases, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Empress  showed  itself 
in  a  manner  probably  without  a  parallel.  The  fortunate 
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physician  received  a  fee  of  £10.000,  a  further  sum  of 
£'2,000  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  and  a  life 
pension  of  £500  a  year,  together  with  the  titles  of  Baron 
and  Physician  to  the  Empress,  and  the  rank  of  a 
Russian  Councillor  of  State.  The  Empress  further  pre- 
sented him  with  miniatures  of  herself  and  her  son,  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  set  in  diamonds.  In  1784  Dr. 
Dimsdale  was  again  called  to  Russia  to  inoculate  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  and  his  brother  Constantino, 
and  the  Empress  on  that  occasion  presented  him  with 
her  own  muff,  made  of  the  fur  of  the  black  fox,  which 
in  Russia  only  members  of  the  Imperial  Family  are 
allowed  to  wear.    He  died  in  1800. 

We  are  sure  we  express  the  heartfelt  wish  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  world  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  hope  that  Lord  Lister  may  long  enjoy 
the  honours  which  have  been  so  deservedly  showered 
upon  him. 


THE   NEW   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION   ACT 
AND   RULES. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  article  explana- 
tory of  the  recently  published  rules  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  which  have  been  framed  by 
the  Rule  Committee,  consisting  of  five  county  court 
judges,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Act  into  effect. 
The  rules  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
legal  procedure,  and  the  article  deals  with  them  in 
so  far  as  they  are  of  general  interest  to  practi- 
tioners and  of  special  interest  to  medical  referees.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  rules  supplant 
those  which  were  in  force  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 
1897  ;  and,  just  as  that  measure  has  been  modified  and 
expanded  by  the  Act  of  1906,  so  the  rules  of  1907  con- 
tain many  provisions  which  do  not  appear  in  those 
which  have  now  become  obsolete. 

AVith  regard  to  the  provisions  of  general  application, 
a  study  of  the  rules  must  inevitably  bring  home  to 
every  one  the  paramount  necessity  of  insurance  against 
all  the  liabilities  imposed  by  the  Act.  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  what  (may  be  the  actual  cost  of 
resisting  a  claim  under  the  Act;  but  it  is  certain  that 
legal  assistance  would  have  to  be  invoked  by  any 
employer  who  desired  adequately  to  safeguard  his 
interests.  Even  under  the  old  Act,  the  procedure  was 
by  no  means  free  from  complexity,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  new  measure  is  calculated  to  reduce 
litigation  to  the  vanishing  point.  It  is  manifest,  how- 
ever, that  every  prudent  employer  should  take  care  that 
he  is  so  protected  that  whenever  a  claim  is  made  against 
him  he  may  lay  the  whole  burden  of  defence  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  insurance  company.* 

One  problem  which  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution  is 
now  being  discussed  in  legal  circles.  Suppose  a  British 
subject  sends  his  servant  abroad,  and  that  servant  is 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment  in  a  foreign 
country,  can  he  claim  compensation  ?  We  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  leading  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession have  already  given  conflicting  opinions  upon 
this  question;  and  neither  the  Act  itself  nor  the 
rules  provide  any  logical  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Again,    it     may    be     a    surprise    to    the    non  -  legal 


*  Under  the  policy  issued  through  the  Medical  Insurance  Committco 
by  the  Guardian  Assuran.-i-  Company.  Limited  (see  advertisement 
page  9).  all  costs  incidental  to  lit  it,-. it  ion  which  mav  arise  in  con- 
nexion with  disputed  claims  under  the.  Act  will  he  fully  home  liy  the 
Company,  which  will  lake  over  the  conduct  of  .ill  such  claims  Tlio 
following  is  the  clause  in  the  policy  :  '•The  Company  shall  indemnify 
the  employer  against  all  liability  and  claims  for  costs  or  otherwise  in 
connexion  with  negotiations  or  legal  proceedings  which  they  may 
take  or  dcleud  in  his  name"    Further  particulars  can  he  obtained 

on  application    to  the  Medical    Insurance   Commit ,   c.o     British 

Medical  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  VV.C. 


mind  to  be  told  that  neither  the  Act  nor 
the  rules  lay  down  any  procedure  by  which,  when 
a  claim  is  made  against  an  employer,  an  insurance 
company  can  be  compelled  to  come  in  and  contest  the 
case.  The  only  exception  to  this  arises  in  cases  in 
which,  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  employer,  the 
workman  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  remedy  against  the 
insurance  company. 

With  regard  to  medical  referees,  the  rules  contain  a 
number  of  new  and  useful  provisions  which  were  fore- 
shadowed in  the  text  of  the  Act  itself.  Thus,  a  county 
court  judge  may  now,  if  he  thinks  fit,  summon  a  referee 
to  sit  with  him  as  assessor.  Again,  an  important  duty 
is  imposed  upon  the  medical  referee  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  a  certifying 
surgeon  upon  questions  relating  to  industrial  diseases. 
A  medical  referee  may  also  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  incapacity  of  a  workman  is  due  to  the 
accident.  He  may  also  be  asked  to  give  a  certificate  as 
to  the  condition  of  a  workman  and  his  fitness  for 
employment.  In  each  of  the  above  cases  his  decision 
will  be  final.  A  medical  referee  may  also  be  called 
upon  to  examine  workmen  who  are  about  to  reside 
abroad. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rules  which  affect  medical 
referees  make  frequent  reference  to  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  a  new  series  of  Treasury  regulations  will  shortly  be 
published. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS  OF  1908  AND  1909. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  on  Wednesday  il 
was  announced  that  the  Sheffield  Division  had  decided 
by  a  unanimous  vote  to  invite  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Sheffield  next  year. 
The  invitation  was  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
Council,  and  will,  we  make  little  doubt,  be  accepted  by 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  this  year.  It  was  further 
announced  that  the  Sheffield  Division  would  nominate 
Mr.  Simeon  Snell,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Sheffield 
Royal  Infirmary  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in 
the  Sheffield  University,  for  the  office  of  President-elect 
in  the  event  of  the  invitation  being  accepted.  We 
understand  that  the  invitation  has  the  approval  of  the 
incoming  Lord  Mayor  and  Master  Cutler,  and  that  the 
Council  of  the  University  of  Sheffield  has  offered  the 
use  of  the  University  buildings,  which  it  is  believed 
willlbe  amply  large  enough  to  provide  all  the  accom- 
modation necessary  for  an  annual  meeting  and 
the  annual  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments,  foods, 
drugs,  etc.  The  Association  last  held  its  annual  meet 
ing  in  Sheffield  in  1876,  and  since  then  great  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  the  provision  for  higher 
education,  the  creation  of  the  university  being  the  last 
and  most  striking.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the 
meeting  will  be  largely  attended,  since  three  main 
lines  give  Sheffield  an  excellent  service  to  all  parts 
of  the  country ;  the  hotel  accommodation  is  adequate 
and  will  shortly  be  increased,  and  there  are 
very  interesting  works  in  the  town,  which  is 
also  a  good  centre  for  excursions  to  Chatsworth, 
Haddon  Hall,  Hardwicke" Hall,  Matlock,  Buxton,  the 
Peak  district  and  the  Dukeries  ;  moreover  there  are 
half  a  dozen  good  golf  courses  within  reach,  and,  al> 
things  considered,  we  anticipate  that  Yorkshire  hos- 
pitality will  be  put  to  a  test  from  which  we  have  equally 
little  doubt  that  it  will  emerge  triumphantly.  It  is 
understood  that  an  invitation  will  be  received 
from  Belfast  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  there  iD 
1909. 
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BIRTHDAY  HONOURS. 
Ok  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  birthday  the 
King  has  announced  his  intention  of  conferring  the 
faonou"  of  knighthood  upon  Dr.  H.  R  Swnnzy  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Thomas  Boor  Crosby,  M.D.,  F.K.CS.  Dr. 
Swanzy  is  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland  and  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  he  is  the  author  of  a  well-known  hand- 
book on  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
ophthalmologist  is  world-wide.  Dr.  Crosby  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London, 
within  whose  bounds  he  has  practised  for  many  years. 
The  Director-General  of  the  Royal  Navy  Medical 
Department,  Herbert  Mackay  Ellis,  is  nominated  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  ;  Deputy 
Inspector-General  T.  G  Gimlette,  R.N.,  Surgeon-General 
Francis  Wollaston  Trevor,  A.M.S.,  Colonel  G.  D.  Bourke, 
A. M.S.,  Colonel  C.  H.  Beatson,  I.M.S.,  are  appointed 
Companions  of  the  Bath.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
list  is  the  recognition  given  to  veteran  officers  who 
served  during  the  Indian  Mutiny;  the  medical  officers  thus 
distinguished  are  Surgeon-General  Thomas  Tarrant, 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  King,  late  A. M.S.,  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  Edward  Malcolm  Sinclair,  late  A.M.S., 
Deputy  Surgeon-General  Alfred  Efceson,  I. M.S.,  who  are 
nominated  Companions  of  the  Bath.  Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  R.  Crooke-Lawless.  M.D.,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Surgeon  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  is 
nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  Dr.  Jean  Etienne  Justin  Schneider, 
Principal  Doctor  of  the  First  Class,  French  Army, 
late  Chief  Doctor  to  the  Shah,  and  President 
of  the  Sanitary  Council  of  Persia,  is  appointed 
an  Honorary  Companion  of  the  same  Order.  Rai 
Bahadur  Dr.  A.  Mitra,  Chief  Medical  Officer  Kashmir, 
and  President  of  the  Srinagar  municipality,  receives 
the  Kaisar-i-Hind  medal.  Two  veteran  members 
of  the  medical  profession  who  have  won  distinction 
in  other  fields  have  also  been  honoured  by  the  King. 
Sir  William  MacGregor,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,  receives  the  distinction  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and 
Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker,  late  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  who  began  life  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  receives  the  high  honour  of  the  Order  of  Merit. 
We  have  also  to  congratulate  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
on  receiving  in  the  honour  of  K.C.B.  a  recognition  by 
the  Crown  of  his  great  services  to  biological  science 
both  before  and  since  his  appointment  as  Director  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum. 


MEDICAL  TERMS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
The  present  part  of  this  great  dictionary  runs  from 
Misbode  to  Monopoly.  It  contains  a  rather  smaller 
number  of  medical  terms  than  usual,  but  there  are 
some  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  There  is  mis-born, 
with  its  meanings  of  prematurely  born,  abortive,  de- 
formed, or  misshapen  from  birth.  "That  which  the 
"  Latines  call  abortus  .  . .  they  (the  Anglo-Saxons)  called 
"  Miss-borne  "  is  an  illustrative  quotation  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Miscarriage  and  miscarry  are  copiously 
illustrated  by  quotations  showing  both  the  literal  and 
the  figurative  sense  ;  here  is  an  interesting  instance  of 
the  latter  from  Pope  :  "  You  have  prov'd  yourself  more 
"  tender  of  another's  embryo's  than  the  fondest  mothers 
"  are  of  their  own,  for  you  have  preserved  everything 
•'  that  I  miscarried  of."  Miscegenation,  or  the  mixture 
of  races,  or  more  particularly  the  sexual  union  of  whites 
with  negroes,  is  illustrated  by  quotations,  the  earliest 
of  which  has  the  date  1864  appended.  A  rare  meaning 
of  misprision  is  malformation,  apparently  regarded  as  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  Nature.  Mitosis  is  a  well-known 
word  nowadays.    It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  pins,  the 


thread  of  a  warp,  and  so  has  come  to  mean  the 
splitting  up  into  threads  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell. 
Mitral  in  its  anatomical  and  medical  meanings  is 
fully  considere  1.  Miltent  is  a  pathological  term  now 
obsolete  ;  it  was  said  of  the  organ  or  part  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  humoral  theories,  was  supposed  to  send 
peccant  humours  to  another.  The  following  quotation 
from  Wiseman's  book,  published  in  1676,  illustrates  its 
use:  "Vicious  Humours,  peccant  in  quantity  or  quality, 
"  are  either  thrust  forth  by  the  Part  mittent  ...  or 
"  attracted  by  the  Part  recipient."  Mixture,  in  its  medical 
sense,  is  defined  as  a  preparation  for  medicinal  or  other 
purposes,  consisting  of  two  or  more  ingredients  mixed 
together,  and  an  illustrive  quotation  of  so  late  a  date  as 
1904  says,  "  I  took  a  sip  of  the  horrid  mixture.''  Mochlia 
is  an  obsolete  medical  term  signifying  either  a  drastic 
purge  or  relating  to  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone; 
it  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  poxKit,  a  lever.  Several 
compound  words  beginning  with  mogi-  are  defined  and 
illustrated,  such  as  mogigraj^kia  or  writer's  cramp  ;  the 
Greek  root  is  fioyos,  toil  or  pain.  The  words  mola  and 
mole  introduce  some  interesting  etymological  problems. 
One  of  the  meanings  of  mola  is  a  false  conception,  a  fleshy 
mass  occurring  in  the  womb,  or  a  mooncalf,  a  more 
ordinary  form,  however,  is  mole.  But  there  are  moles 
and  moles ;  thus,  there  are  the  spots  or  blemishes,  or 
pigmented  pimples  sometimes  carrying  hair  which  are 
seen  on  the  skin  ;  these  seem  to  have  no  etymological 
affinity  with  the  moles  or  masses  expelled  from  the 
uterus  or  with  the  small  mammals  so  often  reputed 
blind.  The  origin  of  the  different  moles  is  somewhat 
obscure,  as  is  also  their  connexion  with  the  term 
mooncalf,  upon  which  an  article  appeared  in  this 
Journal  some  years  ago.1  Other  medical  terms  dealt 
with  in  this  section  of  the  Dictionary  are  molimen, 
meaning  an  impulse  or  effort,  and  especially  the  strain- 
ing to  bring  about  the  menstrual  flow;  tnollities,  or  soft- 
ness, for  example,  mollifies  ossium  or  softening  of  the 
bones  ;  mongolian,  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  idiots  ;  and 
a  great  many  compound  words  beginning  with  mono-, 
such  as  monoblepsia,  monocephulus,  monoculus,  mono- 
cystic,  monocrotic,  monomania,  and  monospasm. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  MOTHERS. 
The  idea  that  mothers  should  receive  instruction  in 
their  duty  is  no  new  one  in  this  country,  but  the 
mothers'  meeting  of  the  past  was  a  very  ineffectual 
agency,  and  certain  foreign  countries  have,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  medical  profession,  found  a  more 
excellent  way.  A  few  months  ago  we  published  a  short 
account  of  schools  for  mothers  established  in  Bonn 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Esser,  and  in  the  Bavarian 
town  of  Weissenberg  by  Dr.  Doerfler;  there  is  a 
school  for  mothers  working  successfully  in  Ghent. 
Last  year  the  Marylebone  Health  Society,  with  the  help 
of  the  Marylebone  General  Dispensary,  started  a  scheme 
for  infant  consultations  which  included  what  was  prac- 
tically a  school  for  mothers.  Some  account  of  the 
scheme  was  published  in  the  Journal  on  March  2nd, 
1907,  page  506,  and  we  now  have  the  report  presented 
to  a  meeting  which  was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.,  on  July  2nd.  From  it  we  learn 
that  in  all  98  babies  had  been  brought  to  the  consulta- 
tions, that  58  had  attended  regularly,  and  that  46  of 
them  had  made  satisfactory  progress.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P,  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  said 
that  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that, 
while  poverty  was  sometimes  the  cause  of  infant 
mortality,  the  great  cause  was  ignorance  of  the  way 
in  which  a  child  should  be  cared  for  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  While  there  would  probably 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  poverty,  ignorance  could 
be  dispelled,  and  the   importance   of  an  educational 
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movement  such  as  that  started  by  the  Marylebone 
Health  Association  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  terrible  infant  mortality  was  a  great  blot  on  the 
civilization  of  our  country.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  seconded  by  Mr.  W. 
McAdam  Eccles,  the  report  was  adopted.  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  distributed  to  mothers  and  foster- 
mothers,  who  brought  their  infants  with  them, 
eight  prizes  and  some  twenty  certificates,  with 
gifts  of  clothing.  Her  Grace  congratulated  the  women 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  children,  and  dsvelt  upon 
the  evils  of  ignorance  and  neglect.  She  expressed  a 
hope  that  England  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  Germany,  which  with  poorer  material  had  a 
happier  knack  of  bringing  up  a  healthier  human  race. 
The  proper  feeding  of  the  body  was  necessary  in  order 
that  life  might  be  possible,  and  the  imagination 
should  be  stimulated  to  make  life  worth  living. 
On  July  1st  Lord  Robert  Cecil  also  presided  over  a  con- 
ference on  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  and  the 
welfare  of  nursing  mothers  and  suckling  infants, 
promoted  by  the  St.  Pancras  Mothers'  and  Infants' 
Society.  At  this  meeting  a  school  for  mothers  was  in- 
augurated, at  which  mothers,  newly-married  women,  and 
girls  will  be  shown  how  an  infant  should  be  clothed, 
fed,  washed  and  tended,  and  treated  in  small  ailments. 
A  trained  lady  will  be  on  duty  at  certain  times  to  give 
object  lessons,  and  to  weigh  mothers  and  babies. 
Other  ladies  will  give  demonstrations  on  how  to 
cut  out  and  make  infants'  clothes,  and  the 
relative  value  of  foods  will  be  explained.  With 
the  special  design  of  promoting  natural  feediDg  of 
infants,  dinners  for  underfed  nursing  mothers  will  be 
regularly  provided  on  the  premises.  A  mother,  for  a 
small  sum,  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  meal,  day  by 
day,  for  from  two  or  three  months  bef  ire  the  birth  of 
her  child  to  as  long  as  nine  months  afterwards,  provided 
she  is  herself  nourishing  the  child,  so  that  two"  persons 
will  be  fed  at  the  expense  of  one.  The  dinners  will  also 
be  utilized  as  object  lessons  in  the  economic  provision 
and  preparation  of  nourishing  food.  The  Society  being 
anxious  to  preserve  and  raise  to  the  utmost  the  self- 
dependence  of  the  people,  and  in  no  way  to  lessen  the 
responsibilities  of  the  father  towards  his  family,  any 
remission  or  partial  remission  of  the  cost  of  the  dinners 
for  a  mother  will  only  be  made  after  careful  investigation. 
Mothers  bearing  certificates  from  private  medical  prac- 
titioners, provident  dispensaries,  or  hospitals,  that  they 
are  unable  or  have  been  advised  not  to  nurse  their 
babies,  will  lie  instructed  how  to  prcceed.  and  assisted 
as  circumstances  and  experience  may  dictate,  in  pro- 
curing pure  milk,  in  the  mode  of  feeding,  in  periodical 
weighing,  etc.  At  the  meeting  on  July  1st  the  scheme 
which  is  the  result  of  the  joint  effirts*  of  Miss  Evelyn 
Hunting  and  Dr.  Sykes,  M.O.H.  St.  Paneras.  received 
the  cordial  support  of  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Dr.  Paramore, 
Mrs.  Seharlieb,  M.D ,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  and 
other  speakers. 

BURIAL  AT  SEA. 
Ca>t  the  relative?  o;  a  person  who  dies  on  a  ship  at  sea 
prevent  the  burial  taking  place  at  sea  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  about  to  arise  in  a  concrete  form  in 
America.  It  appears  that  the  wife  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
Prentice,  of  Chicago,  died  on  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Liner,  Konigen  Lute,  soon  after  the  steamer  left 
Gibraltar,  and  her  body,  as  is  alleged,  was  buried  at 
sea  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  her  daughter.  Dr. 
Prentice  has  commence,]  an  action  for  damages  against 
the  company.  Our  English  law  books  and  reports  are 
silent  upon  the  question  whether  the  captain  of 
a  ship  has  an  absolute  discretion  in  this  matter. 
It  has  probably  not  arisen  before,  since  in  the  old 
days  of  sailing  ships,  when  the  date  of  arrival  could  not 
be  calculated  almost  to  an  hour  as  with  the  modern 


liner,  it  would  not  have  been  reasonable  to  request  the 
retention  of  a  body  on  board  for  an  uncertain  and 
perhaps  prolonged  period.  According  to  English  law 
the  executors  are  prima  facie  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  a  body,  and  are  responsible  for  the  burial ; 
but  it  is  conceived  that  even  the  executors  could  not 
prevent  its  being  buried  at  sea  if  the  captain  thought 
for  sanitary  reasons  that  such  a  course  was  desirable. 
In  America  it  has  been  decided  that  the  relatives  of  a 
deceased  person  have  rights  in  his  body  which  the 
Courts  will  protect,  for  the  reason  that  such  persons 
"  have  duties  to  perform  toward  it  arising  out  of  our 
"  common  humanity."  Thus  the  Court  directed  the 
restoration  of  a  body  to  a  grave  in  which  it  had  been 
buried  by  the  next-of-kin,  and  from  which  it  had  been 
removed  by  the  widow  for  the  purpose  of  interment  in 
a  different  place  provided  by  her.  In  another  American 
case,  where  it  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence  to 
cast  a  body  into  a  river,  the  following  words  were 
uttered  by  the  presiding  judge:  "If  it  be  a  crime  to 
"  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  it  must  also  be  a  crime 
"  to  deprive  them  of  a  decent  burial,  by  a  disgraceful 
"  exposure  or  disposal  of  the  body,  contrary  to  usages 
"  so  long  sanctioned,  and  which  are  so  grateful  to  the 
"  wounded  hearts  of  friends  and  mourners.''  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  different  considerations  apply  to 
burial  at  sea.  where  the  usual  method  of  sepulture  is 
out  of  the  question. 


VAGITUS  UTERINUS. 
Much  scepticism  has  been  expressed  as  to  whether  a 
child  can  be  heard  to  cry  in  utero,  some  believing  that  a 
noise  resembling  a  cry  must  be  due  to  the  entrance  of 
air  or  to  other  causes.  There  seems,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  phenomenon  may  occur.  Peiser.  in 
1903.  spoke  of  15  authentic  cases.1  He  himself,  exploring 
during  labour,  distinctly  heard  a  cry  for  several  seconds", 
then  meconium  and  stained  liquor  amnii  came  away. 
An  anaesthetic  was  administered,  and  a  fresh  examina- 
tion made,  when  the  child  was  once  more  heave' 
to  cry.  It  was  delivered  with  forceps,  and  cried 
out  vigorously  after  birth.  Pacura2  reported  in  19C4 
an  instance  of  vagitus  uterinus  during  version  : 
as  the  foot  was  drawn  down  the  fetus  was  heard 
to  cry  twice,  the  assistants  all  hearing  the  sounds 
which  it  made.  The  child  after  delivery  breathed 
well  for  three  hours,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
asphyxiated  at  birth,  and  after  its  death,  before  it  was 
five  hours  old,  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  was 
detected  on  dissection.  Bacura  observed  that  this  case 
proved  that  a  child  might  live  for  several  hours  .after 
its  neck  had  been  broken  during  delivery.  That  acci- 
dent, in  his  opinion,  occurred  in  his  case  during  extrac- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  after  the  cries  were  uttered.  Thi<= 
case  might  have  proved  of  medico-legal  interest.  Dr.  s. 
Marx  recently  read  a  report  of  a  case  of  vagitus  uterinus 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Obstetrical  Society/ 
Ho  had  already  heard  a  fetus  cry  in  utero  when  he 
introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus  for  version 
in  the  course  of  a  labour  a  few  years  ago.  On  the 
second  and  more  recent  occasion  the  arm  presented, 
the  child  was  big  and  version  had  been  unsuccessfully 
attempted;  he  was  then  called,  in  and  on  introducing 
his  hand  into  the  uterine  cavity  several  distinct  muffled 
cries  were  heard,  "pitiable  and  whining."  They  were 
repeated  on  three  occasions,  for  the  hand  was  passed 
into  the  uterus  three  times  before  the  version  was  com- 
pleted. There  was  great  difficulty  in  delivering  the 
after-coming  head,  and  the  child,  about  12  lb.  in  weight. 
was  dead  when  extracted.  Marx  considers  that  the 
vacritus,  which  he  calls  the  weirdest  call  for  help  that  can 
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foe  imagined,  is  uncanny,  for  it  means  that  not  much  can 
be  done,  since  most  if  not  all  the  children  are  lost  be- 
fore they  can  be  extricated.  Peiser,  however,  concluded 
from  cases  recorded  that  the  prognosis  when  a  cry  is  heard 
is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  fetus.  Marx's  case 
was  clearly  an  incident  in  a  very  severe  labour,  the  big 
retus  was  impacted  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  de- 
livering it  hadalready  been  made  by  another  doctor; 
possibly  many  of  the  cases  included  in  Peiser's 
series  took  place  in  maternities  where  version  was 
more  readily  and  skilfully  undertaken  than  in  private. 
Dr.  Marx  states  that  the  term  in  question  can  only 
be  applied  when  the  fetus  is  actually  in  utero.  Cries 
when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina  are,  according  to  his 
own  experience,  not  so  very  rare.  Very  possibly 
vagitus  vaginalis  has  been  confounded  with  vagitus 
uteriisus  more  than  once. 


THE  RELATION  OF  FAT  TO  CAISSON  DISEASE- 
In  a  paper  recently  communicated'  to  the  Iioyal 
Society,  Dr.  H.  M.  Vernon  describes  some  interesting 
•ieterminations  of  the  solubility  of  air  in  various  fats, 
lie  has  shown  that,  at  body  temperature,  the  fat  of 
mammals  probably  dissolves  at  least  five  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  water  or  blood  plasma,  and  he  points  out 
that  these  results  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  caisson 
disease.  It  has  been  said  that  spare  men  can  endure 
rapid  decompression  better  than  corpulent  subjects,  and 
Dr.  Vernon's  experiments  throw  some  light  on  this 
alleged  difference.  Dr.  Vernon  suggests  that  the  rich- 
ness of  the  spinal  cord  in  fat-like  substances  (nearly 
20  per  cent.)  may  account  for  the  frequency  with 
which  spinal  lesions  occur  in  caisson  workers.  This 
possibility  deserves  consideration.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  spinal  injury  is,  in  most  cases,  gaseous 
•embolism ;  an  actual  intercellular  or  intracellular 
liberation  of  bubbles  has  not  been  definitely  proved 
to  occur.  Evidently,  however,  an  abnormally  large 
amount  of  dissolved  gas  would  facilitate  the  pro- 
duction of  an  embolus.  The  special  liability  of  adipose 
tissue  to  injury  on  rapid  decompression  is  perhaps  a 
resultant  of  two  factors — its  greater  solvent  power  and 
relatively  limited  blood  supply.  These  factors  would 
reinforce  one  another,  since  more  gas  would  be  dis- 
solved and  its  removal  would  be  less  easy  than  in  other 
tissues.  Dr.  Vernon's  paper  is  of  much  theoretical  and 
practical  importance. 

DECAPSULATION    OF    THE    KIDNEY     IN     PUERPERAL 

ECLAMPSIA. 
Edebohls's  operation,  as  it  may  conveniently  be  termed 
is  not  difficult  when  undertaken  by  a  surgeon  accus- 
tomed to  operate  on  the  kidney.  To  make  an  incision 
in  the  loin,  to  draw  out  the  kidney,  to  explore  it  and 
incise  it  if  necessary,  and  lastly  to  return  it  to  its  proper 
place,  aie  manoeuvres  which  many  general  surgeons 
frequently  practise.  The  tearing  off  of  the  renal  cap- 
sule involves  but  little  extra  difficulty,  nor  does  it 
demand  great  manual  dexterity.  With  the  obstetrician 
it  is  different.  He  may  have  no  experience  in  renal 
surgery,  and  in  practice  outside  hospitals  decapsulation 
would  be  in  most  cases  out  of  the  question  for  several 
obvious  reasons.  One  of  these  reasons,  however,  applies 
to  the  operation  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Is  it  clear  that  decapsulation  is  satisfactory,  or 
even  justifiable,  in  cases  of  puerperal  eclampsia? 
The  question  has  not  yet  been  settled.  At  the 
recent,  meeting  at  Algiers  of  a  French  Congress, 
Dr.  Felix  Pieri,  of  Marseilles,  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  operation  is  good  surgery,  and  deserves 
to  be  established,  and  that  not  only  decapsulation 
is  to  be  undertaken,  but  in  some  cases  Albarran's 
complete     nephrotomy      should      also      bp      practised. 

iThe  Solubility  of  Air  iu  Fats,  and  its  Relation  to  Caisson  Disease, 
by  H.  M.  Vernon,  M.D.,  read  May  30th,  1907. 


His  report1  is  a  good  monograph,  which  deserves 
to  be  studied,  though  his  arguments  are  not  very  con- 
vincing on  account  of  the  scanty  evidence  on  which 
his  conclusions  are  based.  He  relates  six  cases  with 
four  recoveries,  adding,  we  must  note,  a  fifth  successful 
case  which  was  published  in  the  Setoiaine  Medicate  of 
March  8th  last,  where  M.  de  Bovis  of  Kheims  was  the 
operator.  An  active  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
Dr.  Picri's  paper.  Professor  Treub  of  Amsterdam 
admitted  that  he  had  once  performed  the  operation,  and 
that  the  patient  died  within  eight  hours,  but  she  would 
most  certainly  have  succumbed  under  expectant  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out  that  de 
Bovis  himself  had  admitted  that  in  his  case  interven- 
tion was  precocious,  and  that  the  woman  might  very 
possibly  have  recovered  without  it.  He  further  insisted 
that  it  was  not  clear  how  far  intervention  was  pre- 
cocious in  the  three  cases  reported  by  Edebohls. 
Dr.  (^ueirel  of  Marseilles  supported  loyally  his  colleague, 
for  Pieri  lost  his  own  case,  observing  that  the  patient's 
condition  was  manifestly  improved  for  a  short  time  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  early  intervention. 
Dr.  Pieri  noted  that  there  was  already  a  considerable 
bulk  of  evidence  in  favour  of  decapsulation  in 
nephritis  which  justified  its  application  to  cases  of 
eclampsia  of  renal  origin.  He  had  laid  stress  on  this 
limitation  when  reading  his  paper,  generalized 
toxic  conditions  where  the  kidneys  were  not 
diseased  being,  he  had  indicated,  unsuitable  for 
surgical  treatment.  Boursier  had  witnessed  one 
successful  case,  and  followed  up  the  after-treatment. 
Cure,  as  well  as  recovery,  was  complete,  and  was  without 
doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation.  Dr.  Hartmann 
disputed,  however,  with  Dr.  Boursier  one  theory  which 
the  latter  had  added  to  his  arguments  based  on  one  case 
of  eclampsia.  We  observed,  said  Boursier,  almost  daily 
the  immediate  good  results  following  nephrotomy  for 
calculous  anuria  ;  in  Pousson'ssuccessfulcase,  that  which 
he  had  watched,  both  kidneys  were  decorticated,  and 
one  was  also  incised  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the  imme- 
diate results  were  manifestly  good.  Hartmann  insisted 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  imply  that  operations  of 
this  kind  for  nephritis  were  homologous  with  similar 
operations  for  calculous  anuria.  He  had  practised 
nephrotomy  for  the  latter  condition,  where  there  was  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  evacuation  of  urine,  with 
excellent  results,  but  he  had  experienced  opposite  effects 
in  the  few  cases  where  he  had  operated  for  acute 
nephritis  of  the  epithelial  type.  Therefore  he  felt  little 
tempted  to  undertake  decapsulation  as  a  remedy  in 
acute  puerperal  nephritis  until  he  heaid  of  strong 
evidence  in  its  favour.  Altogether  decapsulation  as  a 
remedy  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  children  remains  of 
doubtful  value,  but  M.  Pieri  deserves  credit  for  his 
candid  report,  especially  of  his  own  case.  Maybe,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  nephrotomy  has  a  better  chance  of 
becoming  popular  than  decapsulation. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON. 
The  harm  done  to  the  profession  by  cheap  contract 
work  at  the  present  time  is  probably  more  far-reaching 
than  is  imagined.  From  time  to  time  little  incidents 
occur  which  tend  to  show  how  the  cheap  rates  originally 
accepted  for  attendance  on  the  poorer  working  classes 
only  have  depreciated  the  value  of  professional  services 
generally  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  At  a  meeting  last 
week  of  the  Council  oi  the  City  of  Westminster,  a  pro- 
posal was  brought  forward  to  employ  medical  prac- 
titioners to  attend  their  workmen  during  sickness  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  a  year  each.  This,  it  was  stated,  was  the 
"average''  club   rate  for  "medical  certificates,  atiend- 
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"  ance,  and  medicine,"  and  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  doctors  on  these  terms.  It  was 
further  urged  that  up  to  the  present  the  Council  were 
paying  more  for  certificates  of  disablement  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  each  than  under  the  proposed  scheme  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  certificates  and  medical  attend- 
ance in  addition,  and  figures  were  quoted  in  proof  the 
accuracy  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  that 
medical  practitioners  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
exploited  in  this  manner,  and  will  reject  with  indigna- 
tion such  unworthy  terms.  Up  to  the  present  the 
Council's  workmen  have  been  paying  for  their  own 
medical  attendance  like  others  of  their  class,  and  have 
made  no  objection.  The  Council  for  their  own  pro- 
tection have  paid  a  certain  sum  annually  for  certificates. 
To  get  this  work  done  a  little  cheaper,  it  is  proposed  to 
alter  the  existing  arrangement  by  tempting  the  work- 
men to  accept  medical  attendance  for  nothing  at  the 
expense  of  their  employers,  who  themselves  expect  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  change.  No  doubt,  the 
scheme  is  plausible  enough  :  all  the  parties  are  gainers, 
except  the  doctor.  That  a  responsible  tody  like  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  ^"estminster  should  even  con- 
template making  such  an  offer  to  the  medical  profession 
is  far  from  flattering. 

ALCOHOL  AND  ABSTINENCE. 
State  jiexts  have  been  frequently  made  to  the  effect  that 
much  of  the  popularity  of  patent  medicines  as  a  class 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  merely 
disguised  alcohol,  and  investigations  recently  made  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  prove  that  the  connexion 
between  the  two  trades  is  even  closer.  Dr.  Grinnell 
Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Medical  Legal  Society, 
ha3  produced  facts  which  seem  to  suggest  that  their 
independence  is  so  great  that  under  present  circum- 
stances the  one  trade  is  likely  to  rise  as  the  other  falls. 
In  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  the  sale  of  alcohol  is 
absolutely  prohibited,  the  patent  medicine  trade  has  in- 
creased to  a  greater  extent  during  the  last  few  years  than 
in  any  otherpart  of  America,antl  the  sale  of  certaindrugs, 
opium  in  various  forms,  cocaine,  Indian  hemp,  and  to 
a  less  extent  quinine,  has  greatly  risen.  The  amounts 
which  Dr.  Grinnell  has  ascertained  to  be  sold  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  must  certainly  be  very  far  above 
anything  which  the  medical  needs  of  the  inhabitants 
can  justify;  they  are  estimated  at  being  equal  to  not 
less  than  one  and  a  half  doses  of  opium  a  day  for  every 
adult  in  the  State,  a  dose  being  calculated  as  1  gr.  of 
opium,  \-  gr.  of  morphine,  i  oz.  of  paregoric,  and 
20  minims  of  laudanum.  These  statements  show  that 
stimulants  do  not  necessarily  mean  recognized  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  that  a  man  cannot  safely  be  classed  as  a 
total  abstainer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  simply  on 
the  ground  that  he  eschews  wine,  spirits,  and  beer. 
Those  who  would  be  truly  temperate  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  dosing  themselves  with  domestic  remedies  in 
real  or  fancied  illness,  and  especially  be  wary  in  respect 
of  all  fluid  proprietary  medicines. 


TYPHOID  AND  THE  PUERPERIUM. 
Wherever  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  is  present  the 
obstetrician  is  not  likely  to  be  off  his  guard,  especially 
when  a  parturient  or  puerperal  case  shows  rise  of 
temperature  with  other  more  suspicious  symptoms 
less  familiar  in  childbed.  If,  is  apparently  otherwise 
in  the  towns  of  Eistcrn  Europe  where  fevers  aro 
endemic  and  puerperal  septic  infection  very  frequent. 
Rosenfeld  has  reported  a  very  instructive  case  in  which 
labour  set  in,  close  upon  term,  when  the  patient  was 
passing  through  the  onset  of  typhoid  fever.1     This  case 
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occurred  in  Smolensk,  where  typhoid  is  even  more 
thoroughly  endemic  than  in  most  other  Russian 
towns.  The  patient  was  a  primipara  aged  19 ;  the 
pelvis  was  flat  and  rachitic,  but  not  palpably  narrow. 
When  admitted  she  was  troubled  with  diarrhoea  of 
three  days'  duration,  adenoids  were  detected  in  the 
naso-pharynx,  and  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness  was 
increased  ;  the  heart  sounds  were  faint.  Labour  was 
very  lingering,  the  long  forceps  could  not  be  used 
owing  to  the  pelvic  deformity,  and  sjmptoms  of 
heart  failure  set  in,  which  ceased  when  the  child  was- 
delivered  by  craniotomy.  The  subsequent  clinical 
report,  published  in  full  by  Dr.  Rosenfeld,  deserves 
close  study  both  by  physicians  and  obstetricians. 
Unfavourable  symptoms  puzzled  the  patient's  atten- 
dants, and  on  the  fourth  day  fulminating  septicaemia 
was  suspected,  and  antistreptococcus  serum  injected. 
There  was  meteorism,  but  no  other  sign  of  peritonitis  -, 
the  uterus  was  undergoing  involution  as  well  as  in  a 
healthy  subject,  and  there  was  no  fetid  discharge. 
The  serum  injection  proved  of  no  avail.  Distinct 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  was  noted,  and  the  cardiac 
condition  excited  suspicion.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  twelfth  day  that  typhoid  was  accurately  diagnosed' 
by  Widal's  test.  The  course  of  the  fever  subsequently 
was  mild  but  typical,  no  complication  occurred,  nor 
was  there  any  coincident  pelvic  trouble.  Recovery  was 
not  slow,  considering  the  circumstances.  Rosenfeld 
recalls  Schroder's  teaching  that  typhoid  in  childbed  is- 
not  easy  to  diagnose  from  puerperal  endocarditis,  as  in 
his  own  patient  the  heart  symptoms  during  the  first 
week  suggested  infective  endocarditis.  Similar  con- 
fusion may  arise  when  typhoid  develops  its  symptoms 
after  an  abdominal  operation. 


GAUZE  FIVE  MONTHS  IN  ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 
We  recently  reported  Stewart  and  Uruzdew's  cases 
where  an  overlooked  forceps  was  in  both  instances 
retained  for  several  years  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Dr. 
Le  Roy  Brown  exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Obstetrical  Society  in  February  a  strip  of  iodo- 
form gauze  a  yard  wide  and  two  yards  long  which  had 
lain  for  five  months  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.1  The 
patient,  a  single  woman,  aged  30,  underwent  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  both  appendages  in  September, 
1906.  The  abdominal  incision  failing  to  heal,  the 
operator  reopened  it  a  month  later  without  any  satis- 
factory results.  At  the  end  of  January.  1907,  the 
patient  came  under  Dr.  Brown's  care.  He  found  that 
there  were  two  suppurating  sinuses  in  the  cicatrix, 
which  was  short  and  median.  A  week  later  the  sinuses 
were  laid  open  and  a  probe  passed  backwards  came  in 
contact  with  a  soft  mass  which  proved  to  be  gauze. 
The  strip  lay  in  part  immediately  behind  the  parietal 
peritoneum  and  extended  backwards  and  downwards 
into  Douglas's  pouch.  The  peritoneum  was  drained 
through  the  vagina,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The 
patient  had  worked  as  a  domestic  servant  for  nearly 
four  months,  with  the  mass  of  gauze  in  the  aRdomen  ; 
strange  to  say,  although  the  gauze  still  smelt  distinctly 
of  iodoform,  she  had  no'  suffered  from  any  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  that  compound. 


THE  ORAL  SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING  THE  DEAF". 
A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  annual  meeting' 
of  the  Association  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  held  on  June  23th,  for  it  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  sudden  demise,  from  angina 
pectoris,  of  Mr.  William  Van  Praagh,  who  hnd  been  for 
thirty-seven  years  director  of  the  Training  College  for 
Teachers  and  of  the  school  carried  on  at  11,  Fitzroy 
Square.    Mr.  Van  Praagh  was,  indeed,  the  pioneer  of 
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the  oral  system  in  England,  which  he  introduced  from 
Rotterdam  in  1867,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Jews'  Deaf  and  Durnh  Home  in  London,  founded  by 
the  late  Baroness  Meyer  de  Rothschild.  Three  years 
Sater  the  Association  was  formed  with  the  object  of 
naturalizing  in  this  country  the  oral  system  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  of  training  teachers  in  this 
method.  A  practising  school  was  also  established, 
available  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children  of  varying 
tanks  and  creeds.  Lord  Crewe  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
congratulated  the  Association  on  its  continued  success. 
The  report  contained  a  record  of  excellent  work  both  as 
regards  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  instruction  of 
children.  The  Board  of  Education  was  willing  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  Association 
in  its  work,  and  the  London  County  Council  had 
founded  scholarships  to  assist  students  from  the  train- 
ing colleges  to  take  a  third  year's  course  in  the  Fitzroy 
Square  College.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  for 
increased  annual  subscriptions  to  enable  the  Associa- 
tion to  'pay  its  way.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Pooley  (formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education),  and  carried 
unanimously.  After  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
oral  method  of  instruction,  and  a  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  proceedings,  in  which  Mr.  Van  Praagh  had  taken  his 
usual  active  part,  terminated  with  the  customary  vote 
of  thanks.  The  subsequent  news  of  Mr.  Van  Praagh's 
sudden  illness  and  lamented  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  who  had  been  present. 


A  DAY  OF  REST  FOR  DOCTORS. 
The  Medical  Syndicate  for  the  Department  of  the 
Rhone,  acting  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Medical  Practitioners  held  not  long  ago  in 
Paris,  has  issued  a  notification  to  the  public  that  from 
July  1st  fees  for  visits  and  consultations  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  will  be  fixed  at  double  the  usual  rate. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Council  on  Wednesday 
last  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S  ,  was  unanimously 
elected  Chairman  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Langley  Browne, 
whose  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret.  Mr. 
Edmund  Owen,  who  was  President  of  the  Section  of 
Diseases  of  Children  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Ports- 
mouth in  T899  and  of  the  Section  of  Surgery  at  the 
meeting  at  Swansea  in  1903,  was  Chairman  of  the 
Reconstitution  Committee  appointed  in  1900,  and  has 
also  been  Chairman  of  the  Colonial  Committee. 


The  final  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  3rd. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  President, 
Dr.  Herbert  Spencer,  referred  to  the  successful  career 
of  the  Society,  founded  forty- eight  years  ago  and  now 
to  be  merged  into  the  obstetrical  and  gynaecological 
section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  He  also 
announced  that  the  meetings  of  the  section  will  be  held 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  instead  of  on 
the  first  Wednesday,  and  will  begin  at  7.45  p.m.  instead 
of  8  p.m.  In  three  or  four  of  the  winter  months  two 
meetings  will  be  held.  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  will  be 
the  first  President  of  the  section.  The  Laryngological 
Section  of  the  newly-constituted  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  will  hold  its  first  general  meeting  at 
20,  Hanover  Square,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  5  p.m., 
for  the  adoption  of  rules,  the  election  of  a  council, 
and  the  transaction  of  other  necessary  business.  The 
iirst  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  successor  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London,  will  be  held  at  the 


same  place  on  Wednesday  next  at  5  p.m.,  when  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  proposed  by  the  provisional 
committee  will  be  considered,  and  the  officers  and 
council  of  the  section  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
elected. 


JEefttral  Jtotes  hi  $  arltametrt. 

[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 

King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  Bill  came  on 
for  consideration  on  Monday  night,  and  Dr.  Rutherford 
moved  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill  with  an  instruction  for 
the  insertion  of  clauses  to  provide  that  the  control  and 
management  should  be  vested  in  the  President  and 
Council,  and  that  the  Council  should  be  constituted  on 
representative  lines.  He  objected  to  the  unlimited,  un- 
controlled, and  unchecked  power  of  the  President  unless 
assisted  by  a  representative  council.  He  thought  the 
public  requirements  would  be  met  if  members  were 
elected  to  represent  the  City,  the  County  Council,  the 
London  University,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  the  British  Medical  Association,  together 
with  one  each  from  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday 
Funds,  and  the  Central  Hospital  Council.  He  argued  that 
it  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  President  to  invest  him 
with  undivided  and  unshared  responsibility.  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
who  seconded  the  motion,  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  made 
a  permanent  constitution  for  the  Fund,  and,  however  good 
it  might  be  under  present  conditions,  it  would  apply  to 
the  future  under  conditions  impossible  to  foresee. 
Mr.  Jowett,  who  supported  the  proposal,  spoke 
strongly  against  any  large  representation  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  criticized  the  conditions  under 
which  money  subscribed  to  hospitals  had  been  diverted  to 
the  support  of  medical  schools.  After  this  the  Attorney- 
General  defended  the  Bill,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Fund 
was  one  given  to  the  late  President,  and  by  him  entrusted 
to  the  present  President,  whose  successor  would  have  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  construct  an  elected  Council,  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  would  be  under  the  Bill  a  large  representative 
element.  Since  the  Bill  left  Committee  an  important 
addition  had  been  made.  There  had  been  inserted  a 
clause  limiting  the  individual  power  of  the  President,  so 
that  on  his  own  part,  and  on  his  own  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent could  deal  with  neither  the  distribution,  nor  the 
Investment,  nor  the  application  of  the  property  ;  and  that 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  objects  of  the  fund.  Mr. 
George  Greenwood  supported  the  amendment,  and  Sir 
Wm.  Collins  accepted  the  improvements  in  the  Bill  indi- 
cated by  the  Attorney- General  with  satisfaction;  and  then 
the  Prime  Minister  'pointed  out  the  great  success  cf  the 
Fund,  and  how  wide  had  been  the  constitution  of  the 
Council,  and  how  most  representative  men  had  been 
selected  ;  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
same  practice  would  continue  in  the  future.  Mr.  Balfour 
also  supported  the  Bill,  and  finally  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn  and  the  Bill  ordered  for  third  reading. 


The  Public  Health  Bill. — A  remarkable  piece  of  work 
was  done  in  Grand  Committee  C.  on  Monday  last,  when 
this  Bill,  with  its  142  clauses,  was  considered,  amended, 
and  passed  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  report  stage. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  enable  local  authorities,  by 
following  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Act  of  1890,  to 
adopt  many  of  the  clauses  which,  having  been  introduced 
into  private  Bills  of  recent  years,  have  been  accepted  by 
Parliament,  and  to  confer  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  power  to  extend  the  Act  to  rural  districts.  The  Bill 
consists  of  eleven  parts,  which  were  described  a3  (1) 
general  clauses,  (2)  those  relating  to  streets,  buildings,  and 
seweis,  (3)  sanitary  provisions,  (4)  infectious  diseases,  (5) 
milk  provisions,  (6)  common  lodging-houses,  (7)  recreation 
grounds,  (8)  fire  brigade,  (9)  sky  signs  and  hoardings,  (10) 
slaughter-houses,  and  (11)  miscellaneous.  Some  clauses 
connected  with  food,  tuberculosis,  and  some  minor 
matters,  were  withdrawn  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Government  would  introduce  legislation  at  an  early  date 
to  meet  the  points  involved. 
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The   Bacteriologist  at  the   Local  Government   Board. — 

Mr.  Morton  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteriologist 
employed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  at  the  National 
Vacciae  Establishment  received  a  salary  of  £600  per 
annum,  would  he  explain  why  he  was  allowed  to  make  a 
profit  on  vaccine  lymph  sold  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  Scotland.  Mr.  John  Barns  answered  that  the 
bacteriologist  referred  to  was  formerly  not  required  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he 
had  received  an  extra  payment  in  respect  of  his  services 
in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  lymph  to  the  Scottish 
Local  Government  Board,  consisting  of  the  sum  received 
from  the  Scottish  Board  less  the  cost  of  producing  the 
lymph  supplied.  The  arrangement  had,  however,  now 
been  altered.  The  bacteriologist  had  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  his  duties.  He  received  an  inclusive  salary,  and 
no  extra  allowance  was  payable  to  him  in  connexion  with 
lymph  supplied  to  Scotland. 

The  Visitation  of  Poor-law  Infirmaries  —Mr.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  whether  the  metropolitan  Poor-law  infirmaries  were 
visited  by  inspectors  of  the  Board  at  regular  intervals  or 
only  occasionally,  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors  ;  and 
whether  considerable  intervals  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
elapse  between  inspections.  Mr.  John  Barns  replied  that 
these  infirmaries  were,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  visited 
at  regular  intervals  as  well  as  occasionally,  either  at  the 
discretion  of  the  inspectors  or  for  special  reasons.  All 
the  infirmaries  had  been  inspected  this  year  by  the 
assistant  inspectors,  and  a  considerable  number  had  also 
been  visited  by  the  senior  medical  inspector  for  Poor-law 
purposes.  He  might  add  that  the  arrangements  in 
connexion  with  these  inspections  were  now  under 
consideration. 

The  Cost  of  Calves  for  Vaccine.  Mr.  Weir  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  if  he  would 
state  how  many  calves  had  been  purchased  during  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  producing  glycerinated  calf  lymph, 
and  their  cost ;  also  the  number  sold  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  amount  thus  realized ;  and  would  be 
explain  why  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  calves 
by  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment  was  not  indicated 
in  the  Estimates.  Mr.  John  Burns  said  the  calves  in 
question  were  not  purchased  and  resold,  but  payment  was 
made  in  respect  to  each  calf  supplied  for  the  purpose  of 
vaccination,  the  calf  being  afterwards  returned  to  the 
contractor.  The  sum  paid  during  the  last  financial  year 
was  £860  17d.  6d  in  respect  of  505  calves. 

The  Training  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  -Mr.  Sloan 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  last  week  what  special  training,  if  any,  medical 
officers  of  health  had  got  in  veterinary  matters ;  and 
whether,  seeing  that  by  the  Public  Health  Act  they  were 
expected  to  diagnose  diseases  in  animals  used  for  food  of 
man,  he  would  give  instructions  to  all  sanitary  authorities 
that  only  veterinary  surgeons  be  employed  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  milch  cows  in  all  cases  where  the  medical 
officer  of  health  had  no  special  training.  Mr.  Birrell 
answered  that  in  the  case  of  county  boroughs,  any  person 
who  was  appointed  as  medical  superintendent  officer  of 
he-ilth  was  required  to  possess  a  diploma  in  sanitary 
science,  public  health,  or  State  medicine.  This  require- 
ment ensured  that  the  person  appointed  possessed  the 
requisite  training  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  in  the  inspection  of  meat 
intended  for  human  food.  In  other  districts  in  which  a 
medical  superintendent  oflber  of  health  was  appointed, 
the  officer  was  required  to  possess  a  similar  diploma.  Any 
sanitary  authority  might  appoint  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
the  purpose  of  the  inspection  of  meat  to  be  used  for 
human  food,  and  such  appointments  had  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


Canoor. — In  reply  to  Captain  Faber,  who  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  could  now  state  if  he  was 
able  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  national  scourge,  cancer,  Sit  II.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  said  that  he  had  made  Inquiries  of  the 
authorities  who  were  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  matter   which   all   must   feel   to   be  of   the   utmost 


importance,  and  he  was  advised  that  it  would  not  be 
expedient  at  present  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  cancer. 
Though  much  research  work  was  being  systematically 
carried  on  in  this  country  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund  and  otherwise  and  abroad,  he  was 
advised  that  much  rema'ned  to  be  done  before  any  facts 
could  be  brought  before  a  Royal  Commission  with  any 
likelihood  of  their  making  such  an  inquiry  fruitful  for  the 
public  advantage.  Mr.  Lee  asked  whether  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  consider  the  advisability  of  giving 
financial  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  replied  that  did  not  arise  out 
of  the  question. 

The  Notification  of  Stillbirths.— Last  week  Mr.  William 
Pearce  asked  the  President  of  the  Losal  Government 
Board  if  he  could  give  the  number  of  stillbirths  which 
were  notified  to  the  local  supervising  authorities  by  certi- 
fied midwives  under  the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  during  the 
year  1906.  Mr.  John  Burns  replied  that  he  had  made 
inquiry,  but  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  information. 


Australia  and  Tuberculous  Immigrants. — Mr.  Vincent 
Kennedy  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  if  he  would  say  what  method  was  used  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  consump- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  and  would  he 
supply  fully  the  details  of  any  legislation  existing  on  this 
subject.  Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  under  the  Common- 
wealth Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1901,  any  person 
suffering  from  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease  of  a 
dangerous  character  was  a  prohibited  immigrant  and 
might  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  medical  examination 
by  any  officer  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  in  such 
place  and  in  such  custody  as  he  thought  fit.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  no  information  as  to  the  exact  method 
in  which  the  examination  was  conducted,  but  would  ask 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  report, 
if  the  honourable  member  desired. 

The   Sanitary   Inspection    of    Piershill    Barracks. — Mr. 

Charles  Price  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  what 
were  the  dates  upon  which  the  first  report  was  made  as 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  Piershill  Barracks,  and  the 
report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  chief 
eanitary  inspector  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh ;  whether, 
subsequent  to  the  latter  report,  another  inquiry  was  made 
by  the  War  Office ;  and,  if  so,  had  such  inquiry  been  con- 
cluded, a  report  issued,  and  when.  Mr.  Secretary  Haldane 
replied  that  the  first  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Piershill  Barracks  was  made  by  the  sanitary  engineer  of 
the  War  Office  and  the  sanitary  expert  of  the  Army 
Medical  Advisory  Board  in  April,  1906.  A  second  report 
was  made  by  the  Director-General,  Army  Medical  Service, 
in  May,  1906.  A  conjoint  inspection  was  made  by  the 
sanitary  engineer  of  the  War  Office  and  the  sanitary 
expert  of  the  Army  Medical  Advisory  Board  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  chief  sanitary  inspector,  I  >r. 
Williamson,  on  the  other,  in  December,  1906,  and  a  third 
report  submitted  by  the  two  first-named  officials.  The 
report  of  the  Director-General,  Army  Medical  Service, 
and  the  report  dated  December,  1906,  by  the  sanitary 
engineer  of  the  War  Office  and  the.  sanitary  expert  of  the 
Army  Medical  Advisory  Board,  were  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  1906  [Cd.  2996].  There  had  been  no  inquiry 
later  than  that  mentioned— namely,  December,  1906. 


Insanitation  in  the  Lewis.  Mr.  Weir  was  in  a  question- 
ing mood  last  Monday,  and  put  several  queries  to  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  respecting  the  public  health 
administration  and  the  water  supply  in  the  island  ol 
Lewis.  Mr.  John  Sinclair  said,  in  reply,  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  position,  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  at  present  to  put  further  pressure  on  the  local 
authority,  who  had  for  some  years  past  imposed  the 
maximum  assessment  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  had  no 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
medical  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As 
regards  the  water  Bupply,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  local 
authority,  whose  funds  were  not  at  present  adequate  for 
the  work  that  should  be  undertaken. 
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Conjoint  Meetings  of  Divisions. 
For  some  time  pa9t  it  has  been  felt  in  Manchester  that 
the  partition  of  a  large  town  into  a  number  of  small 
Divisions  by  the  British  Medical  Association  has  some 
disadvantages,  though  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  advan- 
tages preponderate.  Thus,  when  the  working  of  the 
Midwives  Act  in  Manchester  was  being  discussed,  which 
was  of  course  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  town,  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  five  Divisions  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
was  found  not  only  more  convenient,  but  the  resolutions 
passed  by  it  carried  more  weight  than  similar  resolutions 
from  the  separate  Divisions.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospitals  introduced  a  system  of  working  the 
extern  maternity  department  by  appointing  district 
obstetric  officers,  who  were  paid  by  the  hospital  half 
a  guinea  for  each  confinement  attended  fcr  the  hospital, 
another  joint  meeting  of  the  Divisions  was  held  which 
strongly  condemned  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  resolutions  from  so  widely  representative  a 
meeting  had  some  influence  in  getting  the  system 
abolished.  The  success  of  these  joint  meetings  suggested 
a  union  of  the  five  Divisiocs  into  one,  but  there  were 
obvious  objections  to  that  course.  First  of  all,  Manchester 
and  Salford  would  then  have  had  only  one  representative 
in  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  instead  of  five,  as 
at  present;  and  as  voting  "by  card  '  is  only  exceptional, 
the  idea  was  dropped,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  More- 
over, in  discussing  local  ethical  questions  affecting  indi- 
vidual practitioners,  the  smaller  local  Divisions  have 
an  advantage,  as  most  of  the  members  are  probably 
better  acquainted  with  the  local  conditions.  Thus  it 
was  decided  to  retain  the  autonomy  of  the  separate 
Divisions.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
joint  meetings  were  so  great  that  some  method 
was  sought  by  which  the  separate  Divisions,  while 
retaining  their  autonomy,  might  delegate  some  of 
their  powers  to  joint  meetings.  By  the  constitution  of 
the  Association  each  Division  has  powers  to  appoint  its 
own  officers  and  Representatives,  it  has  control  over  its 
finances,  and  the  right  to  express  its  opinion  on  the 
matters  referred  to  Divisions,  and  also  it  has  certain 
powers  in  ethical  matters.  Evidently  these  powers  could 
hardly  be  delegated  to  the  joint  meetings,  for  which  no 
machinery  is  provided.  Further,  while  the  Divisions  are 
too  small,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  is  too 
large.  It  was  thought  to  be  hardly  advisable  to  summon 
members  from  all  over  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  discuss 
matters  of  purely  local  interest. 

For  over  a  year  a  Committee  has  been  In  existence 
appointed  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Divisions,  to 
summon  joint  meetings  whenever  it  considered  them 
advisable,  but  the  Committee  felt  itself  hampered  by  its 
very  limited  powers,  and  the  unofficial  character  of  the 
meetings.  After  considerable  discussion,  therefore,  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  was  drafted  and  submitted  to  the 
various  Divisions  which  all  approved  and  accepted. 
As  a  somewhat  similar  movement  has  been  contemplated 
in  several  other  towns  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  give 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  adopted,  though  they  may 
yet  be  modified  as  further  experience  is  gained.  The 
scheme  at  present  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Each  of  the  five  Divisions  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  appoiDt  five  Representatives,  of 
which  the  Divisional  Secretary  shall  be  one,  to  serve  on  a 
joint  Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  serve  for  one  ye ar,  and  shall  at  its 
first  meeting  elect  a  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  shall  be  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  convene  at  its  discretion  combined  general  meetings 
of  members  of  the  five  Divisions  to  consider  any  matters 
with  which  such  meetings  are  for  the  time  being 
authorized  by  the  Divisions  to  deal. 

(6)  To  carry  into  execution  resolutions  of  combined  meetings 
on  matters  with  which  they  are  authorized  to  deal. 

(c)  To  act  on  behalf  of  any  individual  Diviaion  in  Manchester 
and  Salford  in  any  matter  affecting  the  local  interests  of 
the  profession  with  regard  to  which  th9said  Division 
and  the  Committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  profession  will  be  better  served  by  action  through 
the  Committee  than  through  the  Division. 

(rf)  To  consider  Association  matters  with  a  view  to  promoting 
the  condensation  of  work. 

4.  That  combined  general  meetings  of  the  five  Divisions  con- 


vened by  the  Joint  Committee  be  authorized  to  deal  on  behalf 
of  the  five  Divisions  (subject  to  proviso  in  paragraph  5)  with 
any  question  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  area  of  the  live  Divisions  or  of  any  particular 
class  or  classes  of  the  profession  in  the  said  area,  and  also  to 
deal  with  any  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  protessiciu 
in  any  one  Division,  upon  which  the  said  Divisions  shall  seek 
the  opinion  or  support  of  the  combined  Divisions. 

5.  That  the  authority  conferred  by  paragraph  3  upon  com- 
bined general  meetings  shall  be   subject    to    the    following 
conditions : 
(a)  That  combined  general    meetings  shall  not  deal    with 
questions  of  medical  ethics,  except  by  way  of  expressions 
of  collective  opinion  when  desired  for  the  information  of 
the  Divisions  ;  that  no  resolution  of  a  combined  general 
meeting  shall  be  held  ethically  binding  upon  any  Indi- 
vidual member  of  a  Division,  and  that  individual  mem- 
bers shall  be  deemed  resporjsihle  as  regards  their  profes- 
sional conduct  only  to  the   Divisions  of  which  they  are 
members,  to  the  Branch,  and  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Association. 
(6)  That  combined  general  rreetirgs  phall  not  deal  withany 
questions  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Association 
or    the   policy  of   the   ABSociatioa    in   other   than   local 
matters    nor  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  autonomy 
of  the  Divisions  in  respect  of  such  mtttere,  except  by 
way  of  expressions  of  collective  opinion  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Divisions,  with  a  view  to  affording  Divisions  the 
opportunity  of  arriving  at   uniform  decisions  when  so 
desired. 
A  joint  committee  has  already  been  appointed  by  the 
five  Divisions  and  has  held  its  first  meeting,  at  which  it 
elected  Dr.  Helme  as  its  chairman,  and  Dr.  Browse  as  the 
honorary    secretary.     It   has    also  resolved  to  meet  at 
regular  intervals,  and  already  quite  a  number  of  impor- 
tant   questions  are  awaiting  combined  meetings.     The 
pressing  question   of   hospital   reform   will   probably  be 
among  the  first  to  be  dealt  with.     A  movement  in  tbe 
same  direction  has  also  been  started  in  Liverpool,   and 
if   the  Manchester  scheme  is  successful   probably  other 
large  towns  will  follow  suit. 


Dnrljam. 

County  Consumption  Sanatoriums. 
A  Second  Sanatorium  to  be  Provided. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  lor  the  Prevention  and 
Cure  of  Consumption  in  the  County  of  Durham  took  place 
at  the  Sanatorium,  Stanhope,  on  June  29th.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hildyard  presided,  and  Dr.  W.  Robinson  (Sunderland) 
moved,  and  Councillor  Elliott  (Gateshead)  seconded,  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report  in  which  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Society  and  by  the  various  sanitary  authori- 
ties in  the  year  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  disease  were 
mentioned.  The  Lanchester  R  DC.  is  using  the  empty 
wards  of  its  isolation  hospital  for  consumptives  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  Sunderland  is  obtaining  powers  to 
ensure  a  tubercle  free  milk  supply.  Special  homes  for 
advanced  cases  were  strongly  advocated.  The  death-rate 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  county  is  steadily  declining. 
The  Sanatorium  contains  forty-five  beds  and  the  average 
daily  number  of  patients  was  43  4,  each  patient  staying  on 
an  average  13.2  weeks  and  costing  17s.  lOd.  a  week. 
Applications  for  admission  numbered  257  and  176 
patients  were  admitted.  The  results  of  treatment 
were  considered  eminently  satisfactory.  In  seven  years 
the  applications  had  been  about  1,400  and  the 
admissions  800.  An  after-care  association  and  a 
working  out-door  colony  were  much  needed.  The 
income  for  the  year  was  £3  562  and  the  expenditure 
£1  995.  Local  authorities  subscribed  £1,223,  and  sent  79 
patients,  and  working  men  subsciibed  (at  Is.  per  annum 
by  each  man,  retained  at  the  works)  £761.  and  sent  38 
patients.  Payments  by  patients,  at  various  rates  up  to 
two  guineas  a  week,  amounted  to  £1  071,  and  £196  was 
received  from  private  subscribers. 

Dr.  Gray  read  his  annual  report,  and  a  resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Thompson,  J.P.,  empowering  the  committee 
to  provide  a  second  sanatorium  at  a  oi  et  no'  exceeding 
£6  000,  was  carried.  Mr.  Thompson  promised  £100  to  the 
fund  for  the  purpose,  and  thought  a  second  sanatorium 
was  greatly  needed  ;  it  would  enable  the  men  to  be 
treated  in  one  and  (he  women  and  children  in  the  oth°r. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  and  thanks  to  the 
chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 
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Bradford  Anthhax  Investigation  Board. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Anthrax  Board,  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Home  Office  stating  that  it  proposed  calling 
a  conference  to  consider  the  question  of  extending  to  East 
India  wools  certain  regulations  applying  to  dangerous 
wools.  Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  for  the  better 
classification  not  only  of  wools  considered  "dangerous," 
but  also  of  those  involved  in  cases  of  anthrax.  Dr.  Eurich 
reported  that  since  the   last   meeting  of    the   Board  on 

.■March  25th  there  had  been  4  cases  of  anthrax,  2  of  which 
had  terminated  fatally.  He  had  made  40  experiments  in 
association  with  a   local  engineering  company  as  to  the 

'electrical  sterilization  of  wool,  but  the  investigation  was 
not  yet  completed. 

Relieving  Officers  and  Insanitary  Houses. 
A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Bierley  Foard  of  Guardians  on  June  26th,  at 
which  the  Poor-law  Inspector  was  present,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  suggestion  that  every  relieving  officer 
called  on  to  investigate  a  new  case  should  devote  special 
attention  to  the  sanitary  regulations.  It  was  asked 
whether  in  cases  where  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
found  unsatisfactory  the  relieving  officer's  first  duty  was 
not  to  relieve  destitution.  The  inspector  said  that  when 
the  guardians  offered  the  full  maintenance  of  the  house 
they  had  done  their  duty.  Obstinacy  and  destitution 
should  be  differentiated.  The  responsibility  on  the 
'•guardians  was  to  see  that  there  was  no  starvation. 


Professor  McKendrick  of  Glasgow. 
Early  this  year  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  recognizing  in  some  appropriate  manner,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Chair  of  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  after  a  tenure  of  thirty  years, 
the  distinguished  services  of  Dr.  McKendrick  as  a  scien- 
tific and  public  man,  and  to  give  expression  to  the  per- 
sonal esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country.  A  committee  was  formed  of 
which  the  conveners  are  Sir  James  D.  Marwick,  LL.D  , 
•ex-Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow ;  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  D.D., 
Convener  of  the  Business  Committee  cf  the  University 
General  Council ;  Professor  Stockman  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  Dr.  W.  L. 
Reld,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  The  duties  of  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Archibald  Craig,  LL.B., 
149,  West  George  Stieet,  Glasgow.  The  movement  has 
now  made  such  progress  that  the  Committee  has  been 
able  to  decide  upon  the  form  the  recognition  should  take. 
It  is  to  include  the  presentation  to  Dr.  McKendrick  of  his 
portrait,  and  the  furnlshirg  with  suitable  equipment  of  a 
laboratory  for  experimental  psychol  gy  in  the  new  Physio- 
logical Buildings  cf  the  University  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
understood  that  the  latter  object  will  be  specially  gratify- 
ing to  Professor  McKendrick.  Experimental  psychology 
hns  always  attracted  a  Urge  partof  his  tim"  and  attention, 
and  so  convinced  is  he  of  its  Importance  that  at  his  sug- 
gestion two  rooms  have  been  set  apart  for  this  subject  in 
the  new  University  Buildings.  Friends  desirous  of  asso- 
ciating themselves  with  the  movement,  who  have  not  yet 
sent  in  their  name?,  are  invited  to  do  so  forthwith  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. Craig,  in  order  that 
trie  fund  may  be  closed. 

Edinhurgtt  Eoyal  Im'iumahy  Residents'  Club 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  Residents' 
Club,  which  has  come  to  be  reg  kjjded  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Edinburgh  as  one  of  the  most  important  social 
events  of  the  year,  was  held  this  year  on  June  28tti.  Some 
forty  old  residents  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past 
year,  a  striking  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
ciu').  A  complete  list  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  residents 
since  the  year  1843,  the  work  of  the  treaeun  r  of  the  club, 
Du  Macrae  Taylor,  was  issued  some  months  ago,  and  it  is) 
proposed  to  Issue  soon  a  revised  edition  of  this  list.  Dr. 
Taylor  will  be  glad  to  receive  intimations  of  change  of 
)S  at  an  early  date.    The  chair  at  the  dinner  was 


occupied  by  the  President,  Dr.  David  Christiaon,  who, 
although  he  has  long  abandoned  medicine  for  other 
scientific  pursuits,  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  club  since  Its  foundation.  Dr.  Christison 
devoted  his  speech  from  the  chair  to  reminiscences  cf  the 
dayshespentashousephysicianin  theoldRoyal  Infirmary. 
A  photograph  of  the  President  and  his  fellow  residents, 
taken  in  the  year  1854,  was  reproduced  on  the  dinner 
card.  The  group  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  infirmary.  There  were  seven  house- 
physicians  and  house- surgeons  at  that  time.  In  this 
group  were  Alexander  Struthers,  a  very  brilliant  student 
and  a  brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Struthers,  who  died  of 
cholera  in  the  Crimea ;  Dr.  Hogarth  Pringle,  who  went  to 
Australia;  Dr.  Beddoe,  the  distinguished  anthropologist; 
Dr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson ;  John  Kirk,  afterwards 
G  C.M.G.,  K.C.B. ;  Joseph  Lister,  and  the  President.  Pro- 
fessor Chiene,  Drs.  James,  Lovell  Gulland,  Templeman, 
Harold  Ballantyne,  H.  P.  Thompson,  Darling,  Dalmahoy 
Allan,  and  Mr.  Caird  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.  Dr.  Yellowlees  conveyed  to  the 
club  a  message  of  greeting  from  Sir  William  T.  Gairdner, 
a  resident  of  sixty  years  ago,  whom  he  had  seen  that 
afternoon.  It  must  have  been  amoDg  Sir  William's  last 
words,  for  within  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  the  great  phy- 
sician, of  whom  Scotland  was  so  justly  prou3,  had  passed 
peacefully  away  in  his  sleep. 

Aberdeen  Companies  R.A.MC.  (Vols.). 
The  annual  inspection  of  the  Aberdeen  companies  was 
held  on  Jane  29th  in  the  ground  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School.  Colonel  Corker,  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Scottish  Command,  was  inspecting  officer. 
The  corps,  drawn  up  as  a  field  ambulance,  with  transport 
and  sanitary  detachments,  received  the  inspecting  officer 
with  the  general  salute.  Colonel  Corker  then  inspected 
the  men  most  minutely,  and  thereafter  the  corps  marched 
past  in  column  of  companies  to  the  strains  of  the  pipe 
band  of  the  corps.  Afterwards  the  men  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  field  ambulance  work,  wounded  being  given  first 
aid  and  conveyed  in  wagon  and  stretcher  to  collecting  and 
dressing  stations.  During  these  operations  Colonel 
Corker  visited  all  parts  of  the  field  and  put  questions  to 
the  men  bearing  on  the  work  they  were  doing.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  work  the  inspecting  officer  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  men  and  complimented  them 
on  the  efficiency  displayed  and  on  the  general  all  round 
smartness  of  the  corps,  and  congratulated  Major  Scott 
Riddel!,  M.V  O  ,  the  commanding  officer,  upon  the  excel- 
lent instruction  which  bad  been  imparted,  particularly  to 
the  recently  crnsituted  Sanitary  Section  under  the  control 
of  Lieutenant  Rorie.  Mrs.  Corker  then  presented  medals 
and  certificates  gained  at  the  examination  in  connexion 
with  lectures  delivered  during  the  winter  session  on 
ambulance  work,  etc.  The  officers  present  at  the  Inspec- 
tion were  Major  Scott  Riddell,  Captains  Ashley,  Macintosh, 
Fortescue,  Kelly,  Ogston,  FraFer,  Mitchell,  Smart,  Noble, 
Lieutenants  Howie,  Milne,  Innes,  Rorie,  Cruickshank, 
(Juartermaeters  Cromer,  Duthee,  and  Chaplin,  Rev.  J.  Smith. 
The  parade  numbered  17  officers,  5  buglers,  6  pipers, 
215  rank  and  file.  In  the  evening  the  officers  met  at 
dinner  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Major  Scott  Riddell  in  the 
chair  The  chief  guests  were  Colonel  Corker,  Colonel 
Johnston,  Newton  Lee,  Major  Watson,  R.  AM.C,  Captain 
Fenton,  I.M.S  ,  Fleet  Surgeon  Hall,  R  N.,  Surgeon-Captain 
Williamson,  Gordon  Highlanders  (Vols.) 

Epidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. 
The  Registrar  General  for  Scotland  reports  that  in  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  June  29  h,  20  deaths  were  due  to 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  or  8  more  than  in  the  previous 
week.  Of  these,  16  were  in  <  llasgow,  3  in  Edinburgh,  and 
1  in  Dundee.  During  the  same  period,  8  cases  were 
notified  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  as  suspicious  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  of  which  7  were  removed  to  the  City 
Hospital.  Two  deaths  occurred,  and  19  cases  remain 
under  observation. 


Ittkfljfr. 


Royai.  Sanitary   Institute. 
The   annual  conference  of  the  Royal  Sanitary   Institute 
was  opened  in  Dublin  on  June  25th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Charles  Cameron,   C.B.     The  meeting  was  held  in 
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Trinity  College,  and  at  the  first  the  President  delivered 
an  interesting  address  on  the  work  done  in  Dublin. 

On   the  following   day  the  President  read  a   paper  on 
Poor   Liw  and   Sanitary  Administration    in    Ireland,   in 
which    he    advocated    the  abolition    of    ex  officio  health 
officers    and   their   replacement    by   whole-time  officers. 
After  a  discussion  in  which  Dr.  Birmingham  of  Westport, 
Mr.  E.  Magennis,  Dr.  Mocreof  Huddersfield,  Mr.  J.  Lindsay 
(Glasg  >w),    Mr.    Matheson    (Registrar-General),   Surgeon- 
Colonel  Edgar  Flinn,  Dr.  Anthony  Roche,  and  Dr.  Kean 
(Newry)  took  part,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 
That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  county  madical  officers  of  health,  with  a  sufficient 
staff  of  qualified  sanitary  inspectors,  appointed  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  Council  of  the  Itoyal  Smitary  Institute  be 
requested  to  take1   steps  to   urge  this  opinion  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Government. 

Dr.  McWeeney  read  a  paper  on  the  r61e  of  sanatoriums 
as  a  factor  in  checking  consumption.  Dr.  Handford 
(Nottingham),  Dr.  Anthony  R>ehe,  Dr.  Willoughby  (East- 
bourne), Mr.  Hall  (London),  Mrs.  Rushton,  Mr.  Lambie, 
and  Dr.  Park  (Bolton)  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  June  27ch  Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan,  M  I.C.E.,  read  a  paper 
on  the  economic  housing  of  the  working  classes  in  town 
and  country.  Sir  Lambert  Ormsby,  Dr.  Cameron  (Leeds), 
Mr.  Dagg,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Duncan  (\thy),  Mr.  Munce 
(Belfast),  and  others  spoke.  Mr.  \V.  Kaje  Parry, 
F.R.I. B. A.,  read  a  paper  on — Could  the  existing  statutory 
and  departmental  requirements  as  to  sewage  disposal  be 
relaxed  in  certain  cases  with  advantage  to  the  community  ? 
and  it  was  discussed  by  Professor  Adeney,  Professor 
Bostock  Hill  (Warwickshire),  Professor  Letts,  Mr.  Fjfe 
(Glasgow),  Mr.  Fowler  (Manchester),  and  Dr.  McWeeney. 

On  June  28th  Sir  John  Moore  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  the  Climatology  of  Inland  in  relation  to 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Kaye  (West  Yorkshire),  Sir  C. 
Cameron,  Dr.  S.  Cameron  (Leeds),  and  Dr.  Birmingham 
(Westport)  spoke.  A  resolution  d.rectirg  the  Council  to 
impress  on  health  officers  the  importance  of  pretubereu- 
lous  conditions,  moved  by  Dr.  McVittie  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Hillis,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Rideal  read  a  paper  on  Disinfection  considered  from 
a  Medical,  Chemical,  and  Bacteriological  Standpoint,  and 
this  was  discussed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Moore  (Coik)  Dr.  S.  G. 
Moore  (Huddersfield),  Major  Elliott,  R.A.M.C,  Dr.  Edgar 
Flinn,  Dr.  McWeeney,  and  the  Registrar  General. 

The  delegates  were  received  at  a  garden  party  on 
June  27th  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  L-Kly  Aberdeen  ; 
and  on  Jane  28th  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College.  The  Lord  Mayor  gave  a  smoking  concert,  and 
visits  were  paid  to 'Tiiinness's  Brewery,  the  Iveagh  Trust 
Buildings,  etc.  On  June  29th  there  were  excursions  to 
Wicklow,  Killarney,  and  the  Shannon. 

The  meeting  next  year  will  be  held  at  Cirdiff. 

Health  of  Belfast. 
Earlier  and  Fuller  Information  of  Deaths. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  on 
June  27th,  the  Chairman  explained  that  a  small  deputi- 
tion  from  the  Committee  had  waited  on  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  regarding  the  fuller  and  earlier  notification  of 
deaths  in  the  ciy  ;  tbis  information  w  uld  give  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  the  residence,  and  the  disease.  At 
present  the  local  registrars  send  the  registration  to  the 
Registrar  General,  and  he  submits  some  of  the  informa 
tion  to  the  health  authorities  at  Belfast;  but  this  informa- 
tion, as  has  been  pointed  out  times  cut  of  number,  is 
totally  inadequate  to  enable  the  health  officers  to  deal 
with  any  epidemic  or  t )  locate  such  diseases  as  phthisis 
and  pneumonia. 

The  Local  Government  Board  referred  the  deputation  to 
the  Registrar-General. 

This  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the  '  Circumlocu- 
tion Office "  of  Dublin  Castle.  It  makes  the  man  in  the 
street  perfectly  speechless  when  a  deputation  from  the 
responsible  authority,  which  waits  upon  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  ask  for  reform  which  has  been  demanded 
for  at  leac.t  six  or  seven  years,  which  was  brought  forward 
again  and  again  at  the  special  inquiry  lately  held  by  the 
Board  in  Belfast,  and  practically  agreed  to  by  every  on?, 
is  told  to  "approach  the  Registrar-General." 

Cerebrospinal  Fever. 
The  epidemic  of  cerebro- spinal  fever  is  not  disappearing 
as  quickly  as  was  expected ;  16  new  cases  were  reported 


at  last  wi  ik's  meeting,  and  39  were  still  in  hospital.  If 
Belfast  is  totuffer  more  severely  during  the  second  year  of 
the  epidt  mic,  as  did  New  York  and  (ilasgow.  It  bodes  ill 
for  the  poor  of  the  city  during  next  winter. 


Jkfo  ^ontlj  Malts. 

Food  Adulteration. 
In  the  Public  Health  Act  there  are  stringent  'provisions 
against  food  adulteration,  but  from  a  return  furnished  to 
the  Board  of  Health  it  appears  that  in  many  portions  of  the 
metropolitan  area  these  provisions  are  not  enforced.  The 
Act  is  supposed  to  operate  in  forty  districts,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  are  under  municipal  control,  yet  during 
the  past  year  the  inspectors  in  no  less  than  twenty- four  of 
these  failed  to  make  any  test  of  the  quality  of  the  milk 
supply  and  other  foods  over  which  they  are  supposed  to. 
exercise  control.  In  the  whole  of  the  northern  suburban 
area,  comprising  a  population  of  over  55,000,  only  fifteen 
samples  of  milk  were  taken  for  analysis,  and  these  were 
taken  by  one  inspector  in  one  small  district.  In  the  city 
proper  and  some  of  the  nearer  thickly-populated  suburbs, 
the  inspectors  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  email  percentage 
of  adulterations  discovered  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  supervision.  Out  of  a  total  of  996 
samples  of  milk  taken  in  these  suburbs,  72  were  found  to 
be  adulterated.  Where  the  local  authority  neglects  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Health  Act,  the  Health 
Department  has  power  to  step  in  and  do  the  work  of 
securing  samples  and  prosecuting  the  offenders,  but  under 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  incidental  cost.  It  has  teen  suggested, 
accordingly,  that  the  Board  of  Health  should  be  given  full 
power  to  prosecute  all  inspectors  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  to 
ask  the  residents  in  any  district  that  is  neglected  to  take1 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  and  force  the  municipal 
representatives  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Tne  Board  of  Health,  in  order  to  assist  each  municipal 
council  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  work,  under- 
takes to  pay  half  the  salary  of  a  sanitary  inspector  if  an 
inspector  of  nuisances  is  also  kept.  This  is  done  to  assist 
those  districts  where  the  work  cf  sanitary  inspector  and 
inspector  of  nuisances  is  combined  in  one  officer,  and  is 
proving  too  mm  h  for  one  officer  to  overtake.  The  extent 
to  which  the  food  adulterations  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
enforced  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  :  In  the  whole- 
of  the  metropolitan  area  the  number  of  samples  of  milk 
analysed  was  1211;  other  foods,  637;  total,  1,762.  The 
samples  found  adulterated  were:  milk,  92;  other  foods, 
123  ;  total,  215.     The  total  amounts  paid  in  fines  was  £667. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 
The  condition  of  the  Sydney  water  supply  has  been 
giving  rise  to  some  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage. 
There  has  been  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  on  the  catch- 
ment area,  and  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Prospect 
Reservoir  has  fallen  considerably.  Some  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  water  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  the  diminished  supply,  the  Board 
undertook  to  erect  another  huge  dam  for  conserving  a 
larger  amount  of  water.  This  has  been  partially  com- 
pleted, and  at  present  is  storing  a  certain  amount  cf 
water.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  water  in  the  Prospect 
Reservoir  it  has  been  replenished  by  that  in  the  Cataract 
Dam.  At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Water  and  Sewerage  Board. 
Dr.  Stokes,  has  furnished  a  report  on  the  character  of  the 
water  in  the  Cataract  Dam.  He  found  that  the  water  as 
it  left  the  dam  was  highly  coloured,  deficient  in  dissolved 
oxygen,  and  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  organic 
matter  of  vegetable  origin.  When  this  water  reaches 
the  gauge  weir  at  Broughton's  Pass  it  possesses 
practically  the  same  degree  of  colour,  is  fully  aerated,  and 
shows  a  reduction  of  46  and  29  per  cent,  in  albuminoid, 
ammonia  and  oxygen  absorbed  respectively,  but  still  con- 
tains an  undesirable  amount  of  organic  matter.  The 
water  in  the  Prospect  Reservoir  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  five  j ears,  a  water  of  excellent  character  and  purity, 
and  the  discharge  into  it  of  the  watt r  from  the  Cataract- 
Dam  in  its  present  condition  would  inevitably  lead  to  its 
deterioration.    Dr.  Stokes  compares  the  water  in  the  two 
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reservoirs  as  regards  the  albuminoid  ammonia,  and  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed.  His  figures  are  ;  Prospect, 
albuminoid  ammonia  0  010,  oxygen  absorbed  0.100; 
Cataract,  albuminoid  ammonia  0.016,  oxygen  absorbed 
0.249.  It  would  appear  that  this  excessive  amount  of 
organic  matter  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  requests  of  the  Water  Board  to  have  all  the  vege- 
tation on  the  catchment  area  of  Cataract  removed,  very 
little  of  this  work  has  been  done.  Consequently,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  full  discussion  on  the 
situation  took  place,  with  the  result  that  it  was  decided 
t )  interview  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  urge  upon 
them  to  allow  the  Board  to  undertake  the  clearing  away 
of  all  \^getable  matter  on  the  catchment  area  in  advance 
of  the  water  line. 

Dr.  C.  P.  B.  Clfbbe. 
Dr.  C.  P.  B.  Clubbe,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Alexandra  Hospital  for  Children,  and  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  who  is  shortly  leaving  for 
a  trip  to  England,  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  Clubbe  has 
just  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Honorary  Surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  and  is  to  be  entertained 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  hosoital  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  staff  at  dinner  at  the  Australian  Club  on 
April  5th. 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

BERLIN. 

Professor  von  L-t/dtn  —Sale  of  Medical  Practices. 
Professor  von  Lkyden,  the  celebrated  clinician,  will  at 
the  close  of  the  present,  session  resign  his  professorship, 
his  post  at  the  Chariie  Hospital,  and  all  the  official 
duties  connected  with  this  position.  At  the  age  of  75, 
and  after  an  exceptionally  strenuous  life,  Leyden  has 
folly  earned  the  right  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  repose.  His  successor  is  already  appointed— Professor 
von  Krehl  of  Heidelberg. 

The  German  highest  court  of  justice,  the  Eeichtgericht, 
domiciled  in  Leipzig,  has  ruled  that  the  sale  of  a  medical 
practice  is  a  contravention  of  morality,  and  therefore 
illegal.  The  case  was  curious.  Dr.  X.  of  Dresden,  in 
December,  1902,  sold  his  practice  to  Dr.  Y.  for  the  sum  of 
M  70,000  (£5,500),  to  be  paid  in  monthly  Instalments  of 
£75.  Dr.  Y.  took  over  the  practice  in  April,  1903,  but 
was  unable  to  keep  up  his  monthly  pavments  to  Dr.  X., 
and  was  then,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  X  .  pronounced  a 
bankrupt.  Upon  this  Y.  sued  X.,  denying  the  validity  of 
the  selling  contract,  and  obtained  a  verdict  in  his  favour 
in  one  of  the  Dresden  law  courts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
sale  of  a  medical  practice  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
medical  etiquette  as  laid  down  by  the  medical  societies  of 
Saxony.  The  defendant,  however,  appealed  to  the  Saxon 
High  Court.  This  confirmed  the  first  verdict,  and  again 
the  defendant  appealed,  this  time  to  the  court  of  supreme 
Instance,  the  Carman  High  Court  at  Leipzig,  where  agaiD, 
ani  now  finally,  he  lost  his  case.  The  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  obligation  to  pay  so  considerable  a  sum 
month  by  month  most  result  in  a  smaller  amount  of 
attention  being  given  to  poor  and  needy  patients,  since  all 
efforts  would  be  concentrated  on  getting  high  fees; 
further,  that  this  heavy  constant  burden  was  calculated  to 
destroy  all  enthusiasm  and  capacity  for  private  and  public 
work  for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  further,  that  in  the  sale 
of  any  medical  practice  whatever  thtre  was  this  offence, 
that  the  seller  would  naturally  be  more  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  sum  which  a  buyer  was  willing  to  pay  than 
his  ability  and  character.  That,  therefore,  the  sale  of  a 
medical  practice  is  not  only  contrary  to  medical  etiquette, 
but  likewise  contrary  to  general  molality,  and  therefore 
not  permissible. 

A  school  for  mothers  has  been  established  at  Ghent. 
Informal  lectures  on  infantile  hvgiene,  illustrated  with 
lantern  demonstrations,  ftp.,  are  given  on  Sundays.  There 
is  a  similar  school  for  children's  nurses.  These  institu- 
tions form  rart  nf  a  Society  of  Assistance  for  Mothers 
founded  by  Dr.  Miele:  it  includes,  besides  dispensaries, 
ere  ihes  and  places  for  the  supply  of  pure  milk. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  medical  profession,  a  school  of 
nurses  on  the  model  of  those  of  this  country  has  been 
established  in  Belgium, 
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PROPOSED  INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  AT 
SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

Sir. — The  vote  given  on  Friday,  June  28th,  by  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  London,  must,  I 
think,  have  been  given  without  a  full  understanding  of 
the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  between  the 
Senate  of  the  University  and  St.  George's  Hospital.  In 
order  that  there  should  be  no  misapprehension  of  the  atti- 
tude of  this  hospital  on  the  subject,  I  would  ask  you  to 
extend  the  courtesy  of  your  columns  to  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  I  addressed  on  April  22nd  last  to  the  Yice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  at  the  request  of  my  Board. 

I  feel  confident,  however,  that  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  not  to  be  coerced  into  breaking  the  definite 
undertaking  which  has  been  given  to  this  hospital,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  majority  of  five,  in  a  meeting  of  149  members 
of  the  medical  faculty,  more  especially  as  I  learn  that  a  site, 
valued  at  £120,000,  and  £70,000  in  cash  have  been  given 
for  the  express  purpose  of  erecting  the  institute  which 
formed  the  basis  of  our  negotiations  — I  am,  etc., 

A.  William  West, 
London,  S.W..  July  1st.  Treasurer  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

%*  The  letter  addressed  to  the  Yice-Chancellor  is  printed 
at  p.  60. 


TEACHING  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE  IN 
PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — The  phrase  in  Dr.  Fuller's  letter  of  last  week, 
"  true  temperance,"  is  often  used,  and  was  obviously  used 
by  him  to  indicate  the  taking  of  some  amount  of  alcohol ; 
as  he  would  say,  "  taking  it  in  moderate  quantities,"  but 
without  aDy  definition  of  the  term  "  moderate."  By  impli- 
cation, the  total  abstainer  is  intemperate. 

Now,  Sir,  I  desire  to  protest  against  this  use  of  the  word. 
"Temperance"  strictly  means  a  measured  practice,  or 
living  according  to  rule  and  proportion,  so  it  comes  to 
indicate  restraint  or  self-control.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  certain  quantities  is  of  value,  then 
the  true  temperance  man  will  take  those  quantities, 
neither  more  nor  less.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  proved 
that  a  man  can  live  more  wisely  and  well,  and  is 
likely  to  live  longer  if  he  do  not  take  any  alcohol,  then 
the  true  temperance  man  will  be  an  abstainer.  I  say 
"  proved,"  for  it  is  easy  to  manifesto  the  value  but  not  so 
easy  to  manifest  it.  Indeed,  the  results  of  insurance 
companies  and  the  work  of  investigators  like  Kraepelin 
increase  one's  conviction  that,  abstinence  is  the  true 
temperance. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  N.W.,  July  1st.  E.  CLAUDE  Taylor. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FUNDS  AND  THE  EXCLUSION    OF 

SCOTTISH  DIPLOMATES  FROM  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  LONDON  HOSPITALS. 

Sir, — Mr.  St.  Aubyn-Farrer,  President  of  the  Scottish 
Medical  Diplomates'  Association,  in  his  complaint 
(British  Medical  Journal.  June  29th,  p.  1571)  anent 
his  fellow  diplomates  being  excluded  from  election  on  to 
the  staffs  of  certain  London  and  other  hospitals,  seems  to 
forget  that  he  presumably  belongs  to  a  corporation  which 
possesses  and  fully  exercises  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
appointment  for  its  Fellows  to  certain  hospitals  and 
charitable  medical  institutions.  I  refer  to  the  Edinburgh 
colleges  and  hospitals,  the  College  rights  being  recited  in 
various  charters  and  deeds  of  incorporation  and  in 
regulations  for  staff. 

In  Edinburgh  the  local  university  degrees,  as  all  other 
than  the  local  "  College"  Fellowships,  carry  no  privilege" 
for  election  on  to  local  staffs.  The  same  obtains,  I 
believe,  in  Dublin  and  other  medical  centres. 

If  Mr.  St.  Aubyn-Farrer  and  his  Association  fancy  that 
they  can  carry  a  "free- trade"  policy  while  themselves 
members  of  a  College  with  privileges,  I  fear  they  are 
in  a  false  position.  Their  remedy  is  simply  to  take 
the  local — in  this  case  London — Fellowships,  when  their 
grievance  will  disappear,  at  least  in  part. 

Originally  the  privileges  of  the  "  Colleges  "  arose  from 
the  share  their  Fellows  took  in  founding  certain  hospitals. 
These  privilege's  have  now  in  many  cases  become  chartered 
rights,  and  the  modern  excuse  for  their  retention  is  that 
if  a  man  be  a  Fellow  of  a  certain  college  he  is  amenable  to 
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<ihe  control  of  his  guild  brethren,  at  least  ethically.  Even 
were  the  one-portal  system  of  qualification  established, 
hospital  appointments  would  still  go  by  favour,  and 
outsiders  would  still  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  fact  that  a  man  who  has  worked  through  his  curri- 
culum at  any,  say  a  local,  hospital  has  a  fair  chance  some 
day,  if  he  be  ambitious,  of  getting  on  to  the  staff  of  his 
hospital,  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  men  study- 
ing and  remaining  at  their  local — for  example,  provincial — 
hospital  instead  of  (unless  they  possess  outstanding 
merit)  going  to  a  strange  centre,  and  then  complaining. 
Should  the  members  of  the  Diplomates'  Association  com- 
mence a  free-trade  campaign  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  privileges  of  their  respective  colleges, 
and  would  thus  render  themselves  amenable  to  college 
discipline  unless  they  took  the  precaution  of  resigning, 
when  they  would  be  equally  powerless  ! — I  am,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  June  29th.  James  Cameron. 

BOLD   ADVERTISEMENT. 

Sir, — I  do  not  think — writing  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health  of  twenty-one  years'  standing — that  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  at  all  appreciates  the  difficulties  which  he  has 
increased  for  those  within  whose  province  lies  the  pre- 
vention of  Infective  diseases.  My  desire  is  to  obtain  from 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  public  can 
secure  immunity  from  all  infective  disease. 

Epidemies  of  the  various  infective  diseases  have  a  very 
common  history  (I  do  not  deal  with  an  endemic  disease 
like  tuberculosis,  which  differs  fundamentally  from  those 
with  which  Sir  Frederick  Treves  connects  it),  and  that 
history  is,  first,  a  sporadic  ease,  or  several  cases,  ill- 
defined  and  with  no  signs  or  symptoms  of  standard  type ; 
secondly,  a  group  of  cases  presenting  symptoms  of  varying 
degrees  of  standard  type ;  and  thirdly,  a  large  number  of 
cases  presenting  a  standard  severe  type.  After  the 
epidemic  has  attained  its  maximum,  a  gradual  decline 
occurs  until  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic.  The  teaching 
which  I  have  given  to  my  sanitary  authority  has  invariably 
been  this— that  if  the  early  cases,  in  which  there  are  no 
very  defined  signs  and  symptoms,  are  properly  treated  by 
medical  methods  and  segregated,  no  epidemic  will  occur. 
An  epidemic  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  but  when  fully 
developed  it  will  run  its  course.  The  answer  to  this,  Sir 
Frederick  will  say,  is  that  early  cases  of  infective  disease 
can  be  abolished.    I  ask,  how  ? 

'Dr.  Goadby  some  years  ago  read  a  paper  before  the 
Epidemiological  Society  which  proves  by  bacteriological 
■examination  that  the  mere  isolation  of  children  suffering 
from  diphtheria  is  insufficient  to  stay  the  spread  of  the 
•disease.  He  examined  the  throats  of  two  schools,  one 
•infected  and  the  other  in  which  no  diphtheria  had 
occurred  for  two  years,  with  the  following  results : 


Child- 
ren. 

A.     B. 

C. 

D. 

A,  B.  C. 

D. 

Total. 

KLB. 

KLB. 

KLB. 

Cnfected  School. 
Healthy  School. 

536 
100 

161   262 
11     31 

3: 
° 

128 
68 

Per  cent. 
32.3 

357 

Per  cent. 
32.6 

66 

Per  cent. 
32  4 

13.0 

Class  A  comprises  cases  in  which  the  throat  was  In  a 
condition  of  hyperaemia. 

Class  B  comprises  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  were  enlarged. 

Class  C  comprises  cases  in  which  the  throat  was  in  the  stage 
of  exudation. 

Class  D  comprises  cases  in  which  the  throat  was  in  a  healthy 
state. 

The  columns  headed  KLB  represent  the  percentage  of 
children  belonging  to  the  classes  in  which  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  was  present. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  medical  prophylaxis  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  must  always  be,  if  infective 
disease  is  to  be  sufficiently  dealt  with.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves's  pronouncement  is  calculated  to  do  harm,  from 
my  point  of  view,  unless  he  is  able  to  put  on  the  ground 
measures  which  will  place  medicine  out  of  court.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  was  generally 
accepted  by  the  community  at  large  as  being  directed 
against  the  use  of  medical  methods,  and  advocating 
methods  which  are  usually  described  as  hygienic,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  medical  treatment. — I  am,  etc., 

Hatfield,  Juue.21th  Loyeix  Draqe. 


ACUTE  PNEUMONIA.  IN  CHILDREN. 
Sir, — With  regard  to  the  differences  between  the  acute 
pneumonia  of  children  and  that  of  adults  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Montague  Murray  and  Dr.  Samuel  West  in  the  Journal 
for  June  8th  and  22nd,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  these 
differences  own  in  part  a  physical  basis.  It  has  been 
shown  that  fluids  like  urine  could  be  kept  sterile  although 
exposed  to  air  if  that  air  were  first  made  to  pass  through 
tortuous  tubing,  bacilli  being  caught  in  the  angles  ol  the 
tube.  Airborne  bacilli  will  be  caught  much  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  lung  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  bronchi 
in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  case  of  adults. 
Hence : 

1.  The  more  bronchitic  character  of  pneumonia  In 
children. 

2.  Its  radiate,  patchy  spread. 

3.  The  fact  that  it  develops  from  centre  to  surface  ol 
lung  instead  of  in  the  reverse  direction,  although  it  la 
worthy  of  note  that  radiography  has  lately  shown  that 
central  development  is  more  common  in  adults  than  wai 
suspected. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  are 
got  in  children  near  the  crisis,  in  adults  at  the  onset. 

Therefore,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  raised  pitch 
and  altered  tone  of  the  percussion  note  over  the  affected 
area,  the  symptoms  are  of  more  importance  than  physical 
signs  in  early  diagnosis,  and  of  these  the  altered  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  and  the  occurrence  of  the  respiratory 
pause  after  inspiration  instead  of  after  expiration  are 
chief. 

The  treatment  varies  in  consequence.  But  for  all 
pneumonia  one  great  point  is  an  open  window ;  the 
carrying  away  of  carbonic  acid  is  more  valuable  than 
an  oxygen  cylinder.  Fresh  and  pure  air  treatment  la 
more  important  in  pneumonia  than  in  phthisis  because 
the  disease  is  more  acute.  Until  this  is  acted  on  the 
death-rate  of  pneumonia  in  hospitals  will  not  be  so  low  as 
it  should  be. — I  am,  etc  , 

Hamilton,  June  29t*i.  JAMES  Adam,   M.D. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  "  CIRCUMCISION." 

Sir, — Mr.  Bland-Sutton's  article  in  your  issue  ol 
June  15th  on  circumcision  is  interesting,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  supply  him  with  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
ceremony. 

Circumcision  and  subincision  was  a  totemic  rite 
practised  originally  by  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the 
early  Stellar  Mythos.  In  Chapters  17  and  58  of  the  Book 
of  the  Deed  he  will  find  the  following,  which  is  one  version 
of  the  history  of  creation,  or  part  of  it :  "  They  are  the 
drops  of  blood  which  came  forth  from  the  phallus  of  Ra 
when  he  went  forth  to  perform  mutilations  upon  himself." 
In  another  version  of  Creation  it  says :  "  Anuk-pu  hat-a  em 
Khefa-a  tataat-na  em  Khaibit-a  Kher-na  em  re- a  teches-a 
ashesh-na  Shu  Tefnut-na  em  Tefnut  an  atef-a  nu,"  and  In 
the  Mesopotamian  legend  we  find  that  they  copied  the 
Egyptians  and  made  man  out  of  the  blood  of  Marduk,  or 
copied  this  from  the  Assyrians,  who  obtained  it  from  the 
Egyptians.  Moses,  who  was  a  priest  of  On  and  well 
versed  in  the  Stellar  and  Solar  doctrines,  when  he  left 
Egypt  with  his  followers  tried  to  obliterate  as  much  as 
he  could  of  the  Stellar  Mythos  and  retain  the  Solar  with 
their  eschatology,  altered  the  date  of  age  of  circumcision 
as  far  as  the  Jews  went.  All  the  so-called  laws  of  Moses 
were  the  old  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  inscription  op  the  Code  ol"  Hammurabi  (dates  at 
least  1,000  years  before  Moses  lived),  and  the  custom  had 
been  in  practice  thousands  of  years  before  this,  and  was 
carried  all  over  the  world  by  an  exodus  that  left  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  earlier  Stellar  Mythos.  The  practice  of 
circumcision  and  subincision  was  part  of  their  totemic 
ceremonies,  and  signified  that  the  boy  had  now  become  a 
man  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  begetter,  an  increaser,  a 
father,  a  creator,  etc. 

The  version  in  the  Egyptian  is  expressed  In  a  gross 
form,  but  the  meaning  is  clearly  spiritual  We  must 
remember  that  these  ancients  expressed  their  ideas  re- 
garding spiritual  life  in  a  material  and  dramatic  way — 
they  had,  in  fact,  no  other  means  of  doing  so,  not  having 
the  language  to  use  as  we  have  now ;  and,  although  ex- 
pressed in  a  gross  form,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
meaning  was  not  such,  but  expresses  the  action  and  Idea 
of  emission  of  divine  words  and  will  from  the  Creator. 

I  find  that  the  practice  was  universal  at  one  time  ;  and, 
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as  we  see  from  Dr.  Edward  Seler's  so-called  '■  Twenty-day 
Sign  "  amongst  the  Mexicans  and  Zapotecs,  it  was  prac- 
tised there  where  the  S.lar  Myihos  never  reached.  (I  do 
not  agree  with  any  of  his  decipherments  of  this  sign;  I 
have  proved  them  to  be  quite  different.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  pygmies  practise  circum- 
cision, and,  although  Ihese  primitive  little  people  believe 
in  spirits  and  have  some  sacred  ceremonies,  they  have 
not  reached  the  stage  of  totemism,  which  is  the  first 
sign  language  in  forms  and  symbols  and  ceremonies  to 
express  their  ideas,  thoughts,  and  beliefs,  and  which  was 
first  worked  out  by  the  N.lotic  negroes ;  and  all  was  dene 
dramatically,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  which 
they  had  no  words  for.  Tnere  must  have  been  a  great 
exodus  of  these  at  a  very  remote  time,  as  from  all 
anatomical  and  ethnological  studies  I  find  they  all 
correspond,  as  well  as  the  signs  and  symbols  in  use 
amongst  them,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  meanings  of 
all  these  rites  and  ceremonies  are  now  lost  to  living 
natives.  The  only  answer  they  give  you  "it  has  always 
been,"  but  the  meaning  and  the  key  we  find  in  the  Stellar 
Mythos  of  Egypt,  and  to  these  only  can  all  be  traced  back. 

Although  the  quotation  above  refers  to  "Ra"  and 
"Kuepere"  of  the  Solar  Mythos,  the  rite  originated  ages 
before  this,  in  fact  during  earlier  Stellar,  and  was  asso- 
ciated primarily  with  Horus  I,  as  is  proved  by  finding  it 
amongst  those,  where  the  Solar  never  reached. 

I  have  completed  a  large  work  on  this  subject,  with  many 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a3  soon  as  I  can  find  a  publisher  to  publish  it 
I  will  send  you  a  copy,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  not 
been  successful. — I  am,  etc., 

So.utll  Norwood,  S.E..  J  u  JO  15.  ALBERT    CHURCHWARD. 


THE  AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

Sib, — Dr.  "William  Ewart's  comment  on  the  necessity 
and  difficulty  of  finding  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
the  movements  o!  the  diaphragm  is  of  much  practical 
interest.  Some  time  since,  when  working  on  the  subject 
of  the  diaphragm  in  its  relation  to  the  general  mechanism 
of  respiration,  I  was  met  by  the  same  difficulty,  which 
Dr.  Ewart  ba3  also  experienced,  of  finding  a  fixed  basis 
from  which  to  measure.  Prac'.ically,  it  is  found  advisable 
to  take  some  landmark,  the  position  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
verify  in  the  living  subject,  and  which  as  nearly  as  possible 
corresponds  with  the  average  cadaveric  position  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  costal  arches  are  extremely  variable  in 
position ;  even  in  individuals  cf  the  same  sex  and  age,  the 
width  of  ribs,  cartilages,  ani  intercostal  spaces  may  differ 
markedly,  and  moreover  may  be  relatively  unequal  on 
the  tivo  sides.  The  nipple  level  is  still  more  unreliable. 
I  am  unable,  with  D. .  Ewart,  to  regard  the  vertebral 
column  as  "  the  only  one  strictly  reliable  anatomical 
standard,''  for  reasons  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
a  forthcoming  paper. 

Although  the  meso-metasternal  sutural  line  (junction 
between  gladiolas  and  ensiform)  presents  slight  variations 
according  to  race  and  sex,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most 
convenient  point  that  I  ba'/e  yet  found.  If,  in  all  cases, 
comparison  be  made  between  corresponding  phases  of 
respiralijn,  the  error  caused  by  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  becomes  very 
slight.  Hence  1  have  adopted  the  meso-metasternal 
articulation  as  the  basis  from  which  to  measure,  and  the 
line  drawn  horizontally  through  this  point— the  meso- 
metasternal  plane-— as  the  plane  to  which  the  level  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  diaphragm  on  each  side  may  be 
referred. 

The  suggestion  of  a  still  more  practical  standard  would 
be  welcome,  since  more  is  not  claimed  for  the  above  than 
that  it  is  the  least  imperfect  yet  discovered.— I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  June  19th.  J.  F.  Halls  Dally. 

FRACTURE    OF    THE    L  iCRYMAL    BONTE    WITH 
PERFORATION    OF   THE    I.YCRYMAL   SAC. 

Sir,—!  have  just  noticed  tin' memorandum  on  "Fracture 
ol  the  Laciymal  Done  with  Perforation  of  the  J.acrymal 
^aj"  m  your  fsene  ol  May  4th,  p.  1054,  and  think  my  own 
experience  may  be  interesting. 

Some  years  ago,  while  playing  in  a  lacrosse  match,  I 
received  a  hard  blow  from  tlie  ball  on  my  right  eye  ;mil 
the  right  side  of  the  nose.  Although  dazed,  I  was  able  to 
resume  play  after  a  few  mi  mtcs.    Nearly  an  hour  later, 


while  walking  to  the  station,  I  blew  my  nose.  There  was 
a  curious  hissing  sound,  and  to  my  surprise  my  right  eye 
became  closed  at  once,  and  I  scon  found  I  could  obtain 
the  slight  crackling  sensation  of  surgical  emphysema.  I 
was  careful  not  to  blow  my  ncse  for  the  next  day  or  two. 
The  condition  subsided,  much  like  an  ordinary  "black 
eye,"  without  special  treatment.  I  have  little  doubt  the 
injury  was  the  same  as  that  described  by  Fleet  Surgeon 
Marsh  Beadr.ell  in  your  columns. 

A  lacrosse  ball  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball,  and,  except  for  a  small  cavity  in  the  centre,  is  made 
cf  solid  indiarubber. — I  am,  etc., 

Malvern  Link.  C  F.  Hadfield,  M.D.Cantab. 


THE  REMUNERATION  OF  SHIPS'  SURGEONS. 

Sir, — I  am  unaware  if  any  decisive  steps  have  been 
taken  recently  in  the  question  of  the  remuneration  of 
ships'  surgeons,  or.  as  they  should  now  be  officially  called, 
ships'  medical  officers.  In  this  age  of  competitive  com- 
mercialism it  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  insist  upon  a  minimum  remuneration,  but  now  that 
vessels  carrying  up  to  3,000  passengers  and  crew  are 
being  built  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  the  interest  of  the 
travelling  public  that  a  sliding  scale  on  some  basis  may- 
be established.  To  obtain  a  man  of  mature  experience 
£400  to  £500  a  year  must  be  offered  ;  this  is  the  usual  net 
income  of  a  practitioner  having  charge  of  1,500  people, 
the  equivalent  for  twice  that  number  of  healthier  people 
on  board  ship. 

On  the  big  lines  no  doubt  the  medical  officers  make 
more  than  this,  but  at  the  expense  of  being  included 
amongst  the  class  expecting  tips,  a  position  that  no 
medical  man  should  occupy.  Has  this  scheme  been 
thought  out  ?  Where  companies  employ  a  medical  man 
because  regulations  alone  compel  them  to  do  so,  the  usual 
standard  is  board,  lodging,  and  £8  a  month.  The  larger 
the  number  of  passengers  the  larger  the  number  of 
steerage  people,  and  therefore,  the  more  work,  is  the  usual 
rule. 

Let  the  minimum  be  the  board,  lodging,  and  £100  a, 
year,  a  newly- qualified  man's  remuneration  for  a  vessel 
registered  to  carry  crew  and  passengers  up  to  100, 
Between  that  number  and  250  let  it  be  £125 ;  between 
that  number  and  500  let  it  be  £150.  From  500  crew  and 
passengers  for  every  increment  of  250  persons  let  there  be 
an  increase  of  pay  at  the  rate  of  £25  a  year ;  at  the  last- 
figures  of  2,750  to  3,000,  this  will  work  cut  at  £400. 

If  such  regulations  as  to  increase  of  pay  were  compul- 
sory, it  would  fall  with  equal  incidence  on  all  companiejB 
alike ;  the  increase  in  the  salary  could  be  met  by  a  frac- 
tional charge  on  each  first  and  second  class  ticket,  to 
which  surely  passengers  would  not  object  if  they  knew  such 
charge  was  a  guarantee  for  the  probability  of  attendance 
by  a  medical  man  of  mature  standing  and  steady  conduct, 
with  no  expectation  of  a  fee  if  ill.  It  would  never  prevent 
a  present  in  cases  of  special  severity  or  friendly  regard  if 
the  patient  thought  fit. 

Two  more  points  gained  from  living  on  board  ship, 
though  not  serving  there :  It  should  be  illegal  for  tht- 
medical  man  to  be  compelled  to  do  other  work  as  a  con- 
sideration for  his  engagement.  On  one  line  I  could 
mention  the  vessels  on  a  special  run  had  the  doctore 
doing  pursers'  clerical  duties.  Again,  if  the  medical 
officer  is  not  the  supreme  judge,  as  in  the  public  services, 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  is  fit  for  duty,  let  him  be 
compelled  by  law  to  fill  in  a  daily  state  of  the  crew,  one- 
column  being  whether  tit  or  unfit  for  duty— this  to  be 
rendered  to  the  captain  to  be  filed  by  him. 

If  an  influential  representation  were  made  seon,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  present  Board  of  Trade,  as  represented 
by  its  chief,  would  give  every  consideration  to  some  such 
scheme. — I  am,  etc., 
May  15th.  G.  R.  H« 


Mit.  Charles  Grkenwood,  Organizing  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Vaccinators  of  England  arid  Wales 
(1,  .Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple,  London,  E  C),  requests 
that  I 'ublio  Vaccinators  will  let  him  know  immediately 
any  anaiigements  which  have  been  made  between  them 
and  their  guardians  with  regard  to  fees  to  be  paid  under 
the  recent  Vaccination  Order.  Such  information  may  It 
of  the  grea'est  assistance  in  cases  where  arrangements  im- 
pending. 
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sil;  WILLIAM  TENNANB  GAIRDNER,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.Edin.,  F.R.S., 

em-K  IW  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  IN  SCOTLAND 
ON'OKAItY  CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN,  1VESTERN  INF1BMARY,  QLASGOW 
111!     I'hOlESSOE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY  OK  GLASGOW 

(5  in  Wiluiam  Gairdner,  so  well  known  and  so  well  love  d 
by  many  generations  of  medical  studpnts  in  the  University 
•of  GlaBgow,  passed  peacefally  away  in  Edinburgh  on 
Friday,  Jane  28th.  For  some  years  he  had  presented  the 
typical  symptoms  of  Stokes-Adams  disease,  and  for  five 
years  he  had  had  a  pulse-rate  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
eight  a  minute,  which  occasionally  sank  much  lower.  In 
the  afternoon  he  had  received  one  of  his  oldest  friends 
with  his  usual  cheerful  serenity  and,  after  bidding  him 


D.D.,  of  Ayr  (the  "  D'rymple  mild  "  of  Burns).  His  lather 
and  mother  were  cousins.  A  brother  of  his,  James 
Gairdner,  is  well  known  as  Editor  of  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Reign.  Of  tall  and  Blender 
build,  Gairdner  had  somewhat  precarious  health  as  a 
yrung  man,  but  he  seemed  to  outgrow  any  delicacy  of 
constitution,  and  during  his  long  life  any  illnesses  he  had 
were  trivial  till  near  the  end. 

Edinburgh  Career  as  Pathologist  And  Physician. 

In  early  life,  Sir  William's  education  had  evidently  been 
carefully  attended  to,  but  he  was  not  a  graduate  in  arts. 
He  seems,  indee-*,  to  have  had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  hard 
and  fast  curriculum  required  In  the  Scottish  universities 
for  such  a  degree,  and  he  propounded  a  scheme  charac- 
terized by  flexibility  to  suit  different  minds  and  different 
plans  of  life  (Ilea  for  an  Extension  and  Alteration  of 
the   Curriculum    in    Arts    in    the    University    of  Glasgow. 


good-bye,  lay  down  on  a  sofa  with  a  book ;  less  than  an   f  Glasgow,  1865).    By  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which 


hour  afterwards  he 
was  found  to  be 
•dead,  having  prob- 
ably passed  away  in 
Ciis  sleep. 

After  retiring  from 
iiis  Professorship  in 
Glasgow  University 
in  1899,  Sir  William 
ceturned  to  his  old 
daunts  in  Edinburgh, 
as  he  thought  his 
severance  from  prac- 
tice ought  to  be  com- 
plete, and  that  lis 
closing  days  would 
be  better  passt  d 
amongst  familiar 
scenes  endeared  to 
Slim  since  e*rly  child- 
hood. For  a  time  he 
was  able  to  go  abou-, 
and  he  even  attended 
meetings  of  the  Gene- 
ral Medical  Council 
in  London  when  ob- 
viously unfit  for  such 
journeys;  but  for  the 
last  few  years  he  suf- 
fered from  curious 
seizures  of  a  nervous 
nature,  associated 
with  remarkable  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse. 
Some  reference  was 
made  to  his  case  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson  in 
a  communication  sub- 
mitted to  the  Section 
of  Medicine  at  the 
Oxford  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  July,  1904 
Probably    more   may 


these  degrees  can  now 
be  obtained  under  the 
new  ordinances  some 
of  his  objections  are 
met.  In  his  medical 
course  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  Infir- 
mary he  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Alison,  for 
whom  he  had  a  pro- 
found veneration;  to 
Christison,  of  Whom 
as  a  physician  he 
gives  an  estimate  in 
the  second  volume  of 
his  Life ;  and  to  Gra- 
ham, whose  name  is 
now  but  little  known. 
Immediattly  after 
his  graduation  in 
medicine,  in  August, 
1845,  he  received  an 
important  supplement 
to  his  education  which 
he  always  felt  to  have 
been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  hihi,  namely, 
a  visit  to  Rome,  of 
five  or  six  months' 
duration,  with  Lord 
and  Lady  Beverley 
(afterwards  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  North- 
umberland). The  great 
archaeological  and 
classical  interest  of 
the  famous  city  ex- 
panded his  mind, 
while  the  art  trea- 
sures there  helped, 
no  doubt,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  his 
knowledge  and  love 
of  painting  and  sculp- 
yet  be  heard  of  these jittaeks.  "  The  ruling  passion  strong  \  ture.  Probably  the  visit  also  cultivated  his  taste  for  music, 
-"was  exemplified  by  the  great  pathological  and  |  of    which    he    had   considerable    technical     knowledge, 


Sia  William  Tennant  Gaibdnee,  K.C.B.,  M.D. 


in  death ' 

-clinical  interest  which  the  patient  took  in  his  own  case, 
and  he  even  dictated  long  reports  of  his  symptoms. 

Up  till  1870  Professor  Gairdner  was  a  bachelor.  In  that 
year  he  married  Miss  Helen  Bridget  Wright,  of  Norwioh, 
by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  Two  of  his  sons  are  in 
the  medical  profession  ;  another  is  engaged  in  mission 
work  abroad.  His  elds  st  surviving  daughter  is  married  to 
Dr.  Lewis  Sutherland,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Dundee. 
Lady  Gairdner  survives  her  husband. 

William  Tennant  Gairdner  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on 
November  8th,  1824.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John 
Gairdner  (1790-1876),  long  in  practice  there,  and  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  professional  brethren,  being  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
troublous  times  of  1830-32,  but  perhap3  best  known  as 
Treasurer  of  the  College  during  very  many  years.  Sir 
William's  paternal  grandfather  was  Captain  Robert 
•Gairdner,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  His  mother  was 
•Susanna  Tennant,  a  granddaughter  of  William  Dairy mple, 


and  of    which  he   remained   passionately  fond  till  the 
end. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  was  for  two  years 
Resident  Assistant  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  he  tells 
how  he  had  to  grapple  with  the  application  of  a  long 
splint  without  having  ever  seen  one  actually  being 
applied;  and  he  used  to  tell,  partly  with  amusement  and 
partly  perhaps  with  a  little  feeling  of  the  eld  superiority 
which  pure  physicians  were  wont  to  assume, that  although 
a  full-fledged  M.D.  of  a  famous  university,  he  had  never 
been  present  at  a  case  of  labour  (Edin.  Hosp.  Reports, 
vol.  ii,  1894).  If  Rome  imparted  a  colouring  to  his  whole 
subsequent  life,  residence  in  the  Infirmary  during  1846-48 
influenced  no  less  his  professional  career.  In  that  awful 
time  fever,  chiefly  typhus,  was  rampant  in  the  large  towns 
of  Scotland,  favoured  by  overcrowding  and  poverty  and 
by  the  arrival  of  a  multitude  of  poor  Irish  in  migrants. 
He  used  often  to  speak  cf  the  terrible  scenes 
in    the    wards    set     aside    for     fever,    and     of    "  two 
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large    garrets    [to   quote    his    own    words]    which    had 
never    been    used   for   accommodating  patients  before, 
but   which   by  placing   mattresses   and    blankets    upon 
the  floor  were  made  to  do  duty  as  additional  wards.    They 
were  almost  instantly  filled,  but  in  the  overworked  condi- 
tion of  the  hospital  staff  the  inmates  were  in  some  danger 
of  being  neglected ;  and  I  well  remember  being  urgently 
requested  by  Mr.  McDougall,  the  Superintendent,  late  one 
evening,  to  take  charge  of  the  patients  in  those  attics.     On 
that  evening,  after  10  o'clock,  and  alter  all  the  ordinary  or 
rather  extraordinary  duties  of  the  day,  I  visited  upwards 
of  one  hundred  fever  patients,  in  all  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  whose  faces  were  all  new  to  me.    To  visit  them  I  had 
to  walk  along  a  narrow  foot  pathway,  between  crowded 
beds,  in  a  room  in  which  I  could  not  walk  without  stoop- 
ing;  to  feel  their  pulses  and  to  look  at  their  tongues 
I  had  to  kneel  or  sit  on  the  floor,  and  the  attention  of  the 
nurses  had  to  be  administered  after  the  same  fashion " 
(Letter  to  Scotsman,  January  1st,  1858,  partly  reproduced 
at  the  end  of  his  book 
on      Public      Health, 
Edinburgh,     1862). 
This  experience  was, 
no  doubt,  the  domi- 
nating    influence 
which    led    him    to 
lecture      on      public 
health,    and     tubse- 
qaently  to  undertake 
the    practical    duties 
of  health  officer.  That 
he  escaped  while  so 
many  of   the   nurses 
and     residents      fell 
victims  to  this  dread- 
ful   epidemic   is  ex- 
plained by  his  having 
had    this    fever    two 
winters  before. 

The  next  step  in 
hla  career  influenced, 
In  another  way,  his 
whole  subsequent  1  if  e. 
In  1848  he  was  ap- 
pointed Pathologist 
to  the  Infirmary — a 
new  office,  to  the 
duties  of  which  he 
applied  himself  as- 
siduously. In  the 
first  year  of  his  tenure 
he  published  a  series 
of  pathological  papers 
In  the  Monthly  Journal 
of  Medical  Science  (re- 
printed and  issued 
separately  as  Contri- 
butions to  the  Pathology 
of  the  Kidney,  Edin- 
burgh, 1848,  pp.  54). 
The  most  interesting 
feature  of  these  obser- 
vations-was the  early 

description  of  the  "  waxy  "  kidney.  He  often  referred  to  the 
association  he  then  had  in  this  work  with  Sir  John  Kirk, 
afterwards  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  who,  as  a  pupil  of  his, 
had  engaged  in  this  investigation  (British  Medical 
Journal,  1879,  vol.  i,  p.  509,  and  also  p.  585).  Another  im- 
portant study,  dating  from  his  work  as  pathologist,  was  On 
the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Bronchitis  and  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Lung  connected  with  Bronchial  Obstruc- 
tion {Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  1850-51  ;  issued  sepa- 
rately, Edinburgh,  1850).  This  contribution  at  once 
stamped  him  as  an  original  and  ingenious  worker  ;  he 
himself,  in  his  later  years,  attached  such  importance  to 
It  that  he  intended  including  it  in  a  fresh  edition  of 
his  Clinical  Medicine,  but  this  was  never  brought  out. 
His  ingenious  theory  of  "  inspiratory  "  emphysema, 
advocated  in  these  papers,  has  not  been  generally 
adopted,  except  for  the  explanation  of  partial  or 
localized  patches,  the  "  expiratory "  theory  affording 
the  favourite  explanation  for  th*>  ordinary  forms  which 
are  so  common.  The  young  pathologist  was  not  content 
With  merely  working  in  his  laboratory;  he  was  desirous  of 


teaching,  and  the  subject  being  new,  there  were  not  a  few 
who    were    anxious   to    learn,   practically,   something   of 
j  this  important  branch  of  medicine.     Some  even  who  had 
I  already  taken  their  degrees  joined  this  young  graduate's- 
i  class.      The   list  of   his  students  in  1848-9  includes  the 
name    of    Dr.    Warburton    Begbie.    who    was  somewhat 
I  junior   to  Gairdner,   and    was    to    become   the  foremost 
consultant  in  Scotland  ;   of   Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  the  cele- 
brated ovariotomist ;  of  Dr.  TV.  R.  Sanders,  who  became 
professor  of  pathology  in  Edinburgh  University;  and  of 
i  the  veteran  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence,  Sir  Henry 
Littlejohn.    The  full  list  (forty-three  in  number)  may  be 
seen   in   the  testimonial    which    Gairdner   issued    when 
i  applying,  unsuccessfully,   for  the  Chair  of  Medicine  in 
<  Glasgow  University  in  1852.    This  unsuccessful  applica- 
tion was  backed  by  recommendations  from  Bright,  Walshe,. 
!  Todd,  Budd,  West,  Parkes,  and  Paget. 

Gairdner's  career  as  a  pathologist  was  curtailed  by  a 
i  certain    susceptibility  which    he    had   to   the  injurious 

influences      of     post- 
mortem work.    While- 
holding  this  post  he 
was,  for  a  short  time 
latterly,    on    duty  in 
the       Infirmary       as 
"  Special       Assistant 
Physician,"  but   from 
1853  till  1862,  he  was 
a   full    physician    in 
charge  of  wards.    As- 
such,  he  had  the  privi- 
lege of   clinical     lec- 
turing (outside  of  the 
university     clinics)' 
along  with  his  senior 
colleague,  Dr. William 
Robertson ;  but    not- 
withstanding  that 
physician's  ability  and 
reputation,   he    abso- 
lutely refused  to  take 
part    in    this    work ; 
and  so  it  came  about 
that,  had  he  so  chosen, 
Gairdner  could    have 
liad    a    monopoly  of 
the   clinical  teaching 
of    medicine    in    the 
extra-academical  por- 
tion of  the  Infirmary 
cliniques.     Monopoly 
in    clinical    teaching 
was  always  repugnant 
to    Gairdner's    mind. 
His     conception     of 
such  instruction   was 
.  to  bring  the  students 
into  personal  relation- 
ship with  the  patients, 
and    mere    lecturing 
once  or  twice  a  week 
to  a  crowd  of  students 
on  cases  which  many 
of  them  might  never  have  seen  did  not  meet  his  views  of 
what  was  required  under  this  name.    Accordingly,  with 
,  characteristic  magnanimity,  he  associated  himself  with 
]  Dr.  Warburton    Begbie  and   Dr.    Keiller  (the  latter  for 
j  gynaecological  cases)  in  conducting  an  extra-academical 
clinic    (see   Edin.  Sosp.  Reports,   vol.   ii,     1894).     By    a 
j  curious   chance,  he    who    had    voluntarily  renounced   a 
monopoly  in  clinical   teaching  when   it  was  within  his 
power  had  to  fight,  in  later  years,  for  his  right  to  a  share 
in  the  official  clinical  teaching  as  a  University  Professor 
In  Glasgow  ;  this  arose  from  the  foundation  there  of  a  new 
Chair  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  1874.    This  long  fight  was  a 
painful  episode,  and  very  distressing  to  him  at  the  time 
from  the  personal  elements  involved :  but  he  gained  his 
point  after  a  hard  and  bitter  struggle.    ("  Statement  for 
the  University  Court  of    the   University  ol  Glasgow  in 
support  of  Professor  Macleod's  Appeal  against  a  Decision 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  on  February  14th,  1878.'' 
The  final  decision  was  given  May  8th,  1878  ) 

In  1853,  at  the  age  ol  29,  and  with  charge  of  wards  in 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  Gairdner   started   as   a. 
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private  lecturer  on  Practice  of  Medicine;  he  continued 
teaching  in  this  way  till  his  removal  to  Glasgow  in  1862. 
Hie  first  class  only  numbered  12  students,  his  second  52, 
while  in  the  third  year  it  reached  124— enough  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  in  this  direction. 

Lectures  on  Public  Health.— Style  of  Lecturing. 

Although  thus  occupied  in  the  clinical  and  systematic 
teaching  of  medicine,  he  found  time,  in  the  comparative 
leisure  of  the  summer  session,  to  start  a  new  enterprise  in 
1861  by  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  to  "an  audience 
partly  composed  of  students  of  medicine  and  partly  of 
persons  otherwise  interested  in  public  health."  From  the 
shorthand  notes  of  a  few  of  these  lectures,  with  certain 
alterations  and  expansions,  he  issued  his  volume  on 
Public  Health  in  Relation  to  Air  and  Water  (Edinburgh, 
1862).  Here  he  felt  he  was  to  a  large  extent  on  new 
ground ;  Scotland  was  not  abreast  of  England  in  this 
subject,  either  on  its  scientific  or  its  practical  side.  The 
lecturer  not  only  discussed  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and 
the  dangers  of  scanty  or  impure  water  supply,  but  he  also 
indicated  the  lines  on  which,  as  he  thought,  action  should 
be  taken,  by  processes  of  investigation  and  instruction, 
by  moral  suasion,  and  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
by  legal  compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  or 
imperial  authority.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
volume  of  nearly  400  pages,  published  little  over  40  years 
ago,  does  not  contain  a  single  reference,  however  faint, 
to  the  omnipresent  microbes  which  bulk  so  largely  in 
such  discussions  now.  They  are  not  referred  to  even  in 
•connexion  with  their  function  as  scavengers,  the  decom- 
position of  effete  animal  substances  being  dealt  with  as  it 
it.  were  purely  a  matter  of  chemical  oxidation.  Still  less 
is  their  pathogenic  action  referred  to,  of  which  Gairdner 
was  to  hear,  four  or  five  years  later,  after  going  to  Glasgow 
•as  the  colleague  of  Lister.  Even  at  this  date,  notwith- 
standing all  the  subsequent  development  of  hygiene  in 
this  country,  these  lectures  may  be  read  with  interest. 
Should  anyone  wish  to  get  a  good  idea  of  Gairdner's  style 
of  lecturing,  or  to  recall  it  to  his  memory,  the  introductory 
lecture  may  be  recommended.  The  Sanitary  Code  of  Mount 
'Sinai,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  Platonic  ideal  of  polity 
and  physical  culture,  the  Archiatri  Populares,  the  Cloaca 
JIaxima,  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague,  Government  Blue 
Books,  Dr.  Farr's  statistics,  Quetelet  Sur  I'homme,  Catlin's 
reports  on  the  North  American  Indians,  and  a  multitude 
•of  other  matters  are  all  laid  under  contribution  and  worked 
•up  into  an  interesting  discourse,  with  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  and  professional  experience  of  Edinburgh 
£if  e.  His  systematic  lecture  s  on  medicine  were  not  mere  colla- 
tions of  current  knowledge  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  He 
did  not  aim  at  going  over  the  whole  realm  of  medicine ;  his 
subjects  were  limited  in  number,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
were  always  dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  discussed 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  literature,  and  presented  to 
the  students  as  they  appeared  to  the  mind  of  a  physician 
of  experience.  The  lectures  were  regarded  by  most  of  his 
liearers  as  an  intellectual  treat,  and  were  enjoyed  by  them 
quite  apart  from  any  value  they  had  for  examination 
purposes.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  of  teaching  are 
formulated  by  himself  in  a  pamphlet  printed  for  private 
circulation  (Glasgow,  1877),  Lectures,  Books,  and  Practical 
Teaching. 

Glasgow  Professorship:  "Clinical  Medicine." 
As  already  stated,  in  1862  his  great  opportunity  came 
with  the  call  to  Glasgow  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Medicine, 
which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn.  Amongst  his 
colleagues  the  following  may  be  named:  Lister  had 
come  two  years  before  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  also 
had  been  a  private  teacher;  his  reputation  as  a  scien- 
tific surgeon  was  quite  established ;  he  was  already  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Croonian 
Lecturer  on  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  ;  but  his  revolu- 
tion in  the  practice  of  surgery  was  still  in  embryo.  Allen 
Thomson  was  widely  recognized  as  a  graceful  lecturer  and 
a  leading  authority  on  comparative  anatomy  aud  embryo- 
logy, and  he  was  shortly  to  be  called  on  to  edit  the 
seventh  edition  of  Qutin's  Anatomy.  Andrew  Buchanan 
was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  original  mind,  who 
lectured  on  physiology  ;  although  not  very  successful  as  a 
•teacher,  his  researches  on  the  coagulation  of  blood,  long 
•neglected,  have  now  received  everywhere  their  due  recog- 
«iti'n.     Easton,  whose  name  is  widely  known  in  con- 


nexion with  his  "  Syrup,"  taught  materia  medica  with 
enthusiasm,  while  his  grandiose  rhetoric  and  poetical 
quotations  added  to  a  dry  subject  a  daily  fund  of  amuse- 
ment probably  never  before  or  since  known  In  con- 
nexion with  discourses  on  castor  oil  and  sulphur. 
Dr.  Harry  Rainy  (father  of  the  late  leader  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  taught  forensic 
medicine  with  scholarly  care,  but  had  little  to  do  with 
actual  practice  in  this  department.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Professor  William  Ramsay  had  not  yet  resigned  ;  he  had 
been  an  indefatigable  teacher  and  worker,  and  his 
published  researches  on  Roman  antiquities  were  every- 
where regarded  as  standard  authorities.  Professor 
Lushington  established  his  fame  as  a  Greek  scholar  not 
by  any  published  works,  but  by  his  wonderful  influence  on 
his  pupils,  such  as  the  great  Homeric  scholar,  afterwards 
Provost  of  Oriel,  Lewis  Campbell,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Greek,  and  many  others.  Professor  Thomson,  now  Lord 
Kelvin,  had  even  then  attained  world-wide  celebrity  after  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  Dr.  John  Caird,  subsequently 
Principal  of  the  University,  entered  the  Senate  as  Professor 
of  Divinity  the  same  year  as  Gairdner,  and  Edward  Caird, 
late  Master  of  Balliol,  joined  them  a  few  years  later. 

Such  were  some  of  the  colleagues  with  whom  Gairdner 
was  to  work.  Great  as  most  of  these  names  were,  still,  In 
the  teaching  of  practical  medicine,  there  was  much  room 
for  development.  Gairdner's  immediate  predecessor  was 
Dr.  John  Macfarlane,  a  man  who  had  an  immense  and 
apparently  well-deserved  reputation  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land as  a  consulting  physician ;  but  his  early  laurels  had 
been  won  in  the  field  of  surgery,  he  had  given  up  clinical 
teaching,  and  as  a  professor  of  medicine  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  achieved  distinction.  Lister  and  Gairdner  both 
set  themselves  to  develop  teaching  at  the  bedside  in  order 
to  illustrate  and  supplement  their  systematic  prelections 
in  the  university  class  room ;  both  were  enthusiasts,  and 
their  enthusiasm  kindled  something  of  a  similar  spirit  in 
their  respective  classes.  The  Royal  Infirmary  visit  hour 
in  those  days  was  half-past  eight,  and  Gairdner's  long 
investigations  or  reports  at  the  bedside  or  at  inspections 
in  the  deadhouse  sometimes  ran  him  perilously  near  his 
10  o'clock  lecture  hour  at  the  old  College  in  High  Street, 
a  little  distance  off;  and  it  was  no  rare  sight  to  see 
professor  and  students,  equally  gay,  scampering  down  the 
hill  together  to  the  College  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the 
lecture  in  the  practice  of  medicine  classroom. 

Just  about  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Glasgow 
chair,  but  before  he  left  Edinburgh,  he  issued  in  July, 
1862,  an  important  work — Clinical  Medicine  :  Observations 
Recorded  at  the  Bedside,  uith  Commentaries  (Edinburgh, 
1862).  This  book  was  hailed  by  the  profession  as  an 
original  contribution,  by  a  fresh  mind,  untrammelled  by 
any  undue  deference  to  authority.  Many  of  the  chapters 
are  from  notes  furnished  by  resident  assistants  and 
students,  whose  "  unremunerated  but  not  unprofitable 
work  "  he  acknowledges  in  the  preface. 

Sir  William  Gairdner  was  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  on  the  General  Medical  Council 
from  November,  1893,  till  his  retirement  after  the  winter 
session  of  the  Council  in  1902. 

Officer  of  Health  in  Glasgow. 
After  settling  in  Glasgow,  he  was  soon  introduced  to 
a  new  sphere  of  work  in  which  he  was  already  deeply 
interested.  The  Corporation  for  some  time  had  been 
moving  in  the  direction  of  sanitation  and  public  health. 
Mr.  John  Ure  (afterwards  Lord  Provost  of  the  city) 
was  the  mainspring  of  this  movement ;  in  a  new 
Police  Act,  obtained  in  November,  1862,  some  powers 
were  given  for  forming  a  sanitary  committee  and  for 
the  appointment  of  "  one  or  more  medical  officers." 
In  January,  1863,  Gairdner  was  appointed  the  first 
"  Medical  Officer  of  Health."  With  his  usual  desire  for 
co-operation,  he  got  the  five  district  surgeons  of  police  to 
act  as  his  assistants  m  this  new  departure,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  grave  epidemic  of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever, 
some  years  later,  he  even  made  an  attempt  at  enlisting 
the  parochial  surgeons  all  over  the  city  as  coadjutors. 
The  powers  possessed  under  the  local  Police  Act  of  1862, 
however,  were  not  very  great,  and  the  appliances  for 
dealing  with  epidemic  disease,  which  was  then  spreading, 
were  non-existent.  The  situation  is  thus  described  by 
his  successor,  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell :  "  Dr.  Gairdner  was  in 
the  position  cf  a  ccmmanderia-chicf  newly  appointed,  an 
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active  enemy  swarming  over  (he  land,  holding  every 
strategical  point,  well  found  and  wel1  equipped,  while 
he  possessed  nothing  hut  his  commission.  He  had  to 
recruit,  and  drill  and  equip  his  army,  to  subsi- 
dize mercenaries,  to  bear  a  brave  front,  and  make 
the  most  of  his  meagre  resources."  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  getting  the  corporation  to  provide  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  fever  patients  who  were 
not  paupers,  and  this  was  opened  in  April,  1865. 
For  this  new  hospital  he  secured,  as  resident  phy- 
sician, Dr.  J.  B  Russell,  who,  by  previous  experience  in 
general  and  in  fever  wards,  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
poet.  In  making  this  sell  ction  he  paved  the  way  for  Dr. 
Russell's  appointment  as  his  successor  in  1872,  with  his 
whole  time  devoted  to  the  work  and  with  fuller  powers 
and  ampler  resources  (For  a  full  account  see  Dr.  Russell's 
Evolution  of  the  Function  of  Public  Health  Administration. 
Glasgow,  1898.) 

In  1866  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Gairdner  s 
powers  in  his  new  office  was  presented  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  city  by  cholera.  Fortunately,  this  never 
attained  serious  dimensions  (only  sixty-eight  deaths), 
owing  probably  to  the  pure  water  supply  introduced  into 
Glasgow  several  years  bef •  re.  He  organized  temporary 
cholera  hospitals  in  various  districts,  and  instituted 
a  system  of  house-to-house  visitation  to  deal  early 
with  cases  of  illness.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
and  characteristic  feature  of  his  campaign  was  the 
enlisting  of  visitors  supplied  by  churches  of  nearly 
all  denominations.  In  response  to  Gairdner's  appeal,  the 
number  who  volunteered  for  tf  is  work  was  quite  remark- 
able, and  their  response  was  so  hearty  that  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  for  making  the  arrangements,  meant  for 
a  temporary  purpose,  the  basis  of  a  more  permanent 
scheme  for  social  and  sanitary  amelioration.  (For  details 
of  this  remarkable  movement  see  "Report  of  the  In- 
spectors and  Visitors  of  Sections  in  the  Recent  Sanitary 
Visitation  Movement,  with  suggestions  as  to  a  permanent 
scheme;  also,  Proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  and 
Appendix  of  relative  documents.  Submitted  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,"  Glasgow,  May,  1867)  By  1872,  as  already 
stated,  the  time  had  tally  come  for  a  complete  change  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in 
Glasgow.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  by  some  of 
Gairdner's  friends  that  the  City  liid  not  treat  their  officer 
quite  as  well  as  he  deserved;  but  the  situation  was 
difficult.  They  offered  him,  it  is  true,  a  nominal 
poat  and  a  nominal  salary  as  a  "  consulting  "  officer. 
Fortunately  he  declined  ;  he  was,  however,  almost  on 
the  point  of  accepting,  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
had  not  taken  offence  at  the  new  arrangements.  It  was 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  his  position  for  nine  years,  under  a 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  had  not  impaired  his 
reputation  as  a  consulting  physician.  To  be  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  well-known  citizens  and  to  differ  from  them, 
perhaps,  on  important  matters  of  policy  which  came 
before  the  public,  wa9  apt  to  lessen,  in  some  quarters,  the 
authority  and  respect  due  to  his  opinion  as  a  consulting 
physician.  Many  of  his  best  friends  were  glad  when  he 
was  fairly  quit  of  this  connexion,  and  any  regret  at  his 
retirement  was  lessened  when  there  was  appointed  as  his 
successor  one  whom  he  had  originally  introduced  to  the 
service  of  the  city.  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell  carried  on  the 
sanitary  work  nobly  in  Glasgow  and  subsequently  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  Edinburgh  til!  his  death  in 
1904. 

As  a  Consultant. 

We  may  here  say  something  of  Gairdner's  position  as  a 
consulting  physician.  After  he  left  the  sanitary  office  in 
1872,  and,  perhaps,  more  particularly  after  Dr.  Warburton 
Begbie's  death  in  1876,  his  consulting  practice,  which  at 
first  had  been  of  slow  growth,  became  very  important  and 
much  wider  in  its  range.  The  reputation  which  ho  had 
gained  among  his  Glasgow  as  well  as  his  Edinburgh 
stu  lents  had  had  time  to  tell,  and  the  death  of  the  great 
Edinburgh  consultant  no  doubt  left  him  a  wider  field.  By 
some,  even  of  those  warmly  disposed  in  his  favour, 
Gairdner  was  regarded  as  lacking  certain  of  the  arts  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  practical  assistance  required  by  those 
who  seek  consultations  in  difficult  or  critical  circumstances. 
Some  thought  that  the  diagnosis  and  the  pathological 
Interest  of  the  ease,  rather  than  the  treatment,  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  professor.  Piobably  his  very  slight 
experience  of  general  practice  when  a  young  man  hindered 


at  times  his  seeing  what  kind  of  aid  he  was  expected  to 
render.  These  drawbacks,  often  very  unduly  exaggerated, 
did  not  keep  the  profession  generally  frcm  recognizing 
the  great  value  of  his  services  as  a  consultant,  and 
in  an  obscure  case  the  most  captions  wtre  usually  willing 
and  eager  to  secure  his  help.  His  downright  honesty 
was  admired,  but  some  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
consultant  occasionally  obtruding  the  fact,  however  true. 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  before  him,  when 
some  less  abrupt  expression  might  have  served  the  pur- 
pose. In  consulting  practice,  however,  as  in  the  wards, 
he  had  no  disguises  or  subterfuges. 

In  his  relationship  to  fellow- workers  he  was  singularly 
free  from  jealousy,  always  keeping  an  open  mind  for  any 
fresh  views,  and  to  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
whether  his  pupils  or  not,  he  was  most  generous  in  his 
appreciation  of  anything  they  did  cr  tried  to  do,  and  ever 
ready  to  render  what  help  he  could. 

Question  of  Returning  to  Edinburgh:    Unsuccessful 
amplication. 

A  critical  period  in  his  career  arose  in  1876.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  died.  There  was 
obviously  room  in  Edinburgh  for  a  consulting  physician  of 
established  reputation.  Some  thought  that  Gairdner 
should  have  boldly  changed  his  lesidence  then,  particularly 
as  he  knew  that  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would  havp 
been  offered  the  post  of  medical  adviser  to  the  Scottish 
Widows'  Fund,  left  vacant  by  Begbie's  death,  and  this 
would  have  supplied,  at  once,  a  substantial  nucleus  of  an 
income.  Certainly,  if  he  entertained  the  idea  of  ever 
going  back  to  his  native  city,  this  seemed  his  chance  ;  for 
it  was  well  known  that  the  health  of  the  Professor  of. 
Medicine  in  Edinburgh  University  was  such  that  his 
incumbency  could  not  last  very  long,  and  when  that 
ceased  another  post  was  likely  to  fall  naturally  to  him, 
if  he  were  on  the  spot;  this  position,  moreover,  carried 
with  it  hospital  work  and  clinical  teaching.  Gairdner 
could  not,  however,  face  the  change  at  this  time,  as  it 
implied  his  severance,  for  an  uncertain  period,  from 
his  class  and  his  hospital  work,  which  were  his  very 
life.  As  it  happened,  the  Chair  of  Medicine  in 
Edinburgh  University  did  actually  become  vacant,  to 
September  of  the  same  jear,  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Laycock.  It  was  a  matter  of  grave  difficulty  for 
Gairdner  to  decide  whether  he  should  seek  the  vacant 
Chair  as  a  successor  of  Alison,  whom  he  revered,  and 
as  physician  to  the  old  hospital  which  he  loved.  His 
attitude  was  that  he  would  take  the  appointment  if  it 
were  offeied  to  him,  but  he  hesitated  about  applying. 
Ultimately,  after  much  dubiety,  and  partly  perhaps 
moved  by  family  considerations,  he  decided  to  become  a 
candidate;  but  his  long  hesitation,  or  local  influences  in 
Edinburgh  which  had  had  time  to  work,  proved  fatal  to 
his  application,  and  so  he  was  passed  over  by  the  Board 
of  electors.  He  was  well  content  to  continue  in  the  city 
of  his  adoption,  where  he  had  made  so  many  friends,  and 
he  remained  in  Glasgow  University  and  the  Western 
Infirmary  till  his  retiral  in  1899. 

Gairdner's  resignation  at  the  age  of  75  was  not  due  to 
want  of  mental  power  or  of  lively  interest  in  his  hos- 
pital work,  but  more  especially  to  failure  of  eyesight. 
Always  highly  myopic,  he  had  latterly  suffered  from 
detachment  of  the  retina,  and  also  from  cataract,  defects 
which  did  not  confire  themselves  to  one  eye;  his  failing 
vision  impaired  his  usefulness  in  many  ways.  He 
also  felt  that  with  the  growing  developments  of 
pathology  in  the  direction  of  bacteriology,  and 
of  therapeutics  in  the  direction  of  serum  treatment,  he 
had  not,  especially  with  poor  eyesight,  the  ability  to  deal 
at  first  hand  with  these  new  problems.  Even  after  his 
retiral,  and  even  after  the  grave  symptoms  of  his  later 
illness  occurred  and  recuned  with  alarming  frequency,  he 
manifested  a  wonderfully  keen  interest  not  only  in  old 
subjects,  but  in  many  new  ones,  and  he  continued  to  write 
notes  and  post-cards,  as  of  old,  to  his  professional  friends 
on  various  matters  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
dictating  his  correspondence  to  a  member  of  his  family. 

At  Medical  and  Otukr  Meetings. 

As   a  speaker  at  a   meeting,  or  even    in  after-dinner 

toasts,  he  was  remarkably  interesting— provided  always 

there  was  no  hurry.     He  was  apt  at  times  to  be  too  long, 

and    perhaps     too    discursive,    for     the    occasion.      At 
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medical  societies,  which  lie  attended  with  wonderful 
regularity,  his  contributions  to  the  discussions  were 
almost  always  much  enjoyed.  He  had  worked  per- 
sonally at  so  many  subjects,  and  his  mind  was  so  fully 
stored  with  information  on  all  sorts  of  matters,  that 
without  warning  or  preparation  he  could  usually  say 
something  important  and  soni'  thing  interesting.  A  curious 
feature— well  known  to  all  his  friends,  a  peculiarity  not 
limited  to  his  later  years— was  the  facility  with  which  lie 
fell  asleep,  sometimes  only  for  a  minute  or  two,  some- 
times for  longer  periods,  during  the  reading  of  a  paper  or 
even  during  a  short  communication.  It  was  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it  before  that,  on 
being  called  on  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  or  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  his  remarks  were  so  pertinent  to  what 
had  been  said,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  seen,  one  could 
scarcely  have  believed  that  he  had  mis3ed  any  part  of  the 
proceedings.    "  Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus." 

This  facility  in  going  to  sleep,  coupled  with  a  remark- 
ably good  digestion,  accounted,  no  doubt,  for  the  power 
he  possessed  of  going  through  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  His  daily  hospital  visit  for  twenty-five  years  was 
from  9  to  11,  and  his  systematic  lecture  at  the  College 
11  to  12  ;  these  he  scarcely  ever  missed.  For  his  lectures 
he  prepared  assiduously  by  much  reading  and  some  note- 
taking,  and  for  his  set  clinical  lectures  he  often  worked 
till  2  a.m.  With  consultations  at  his  house  in  the  after- 
noon, and  consultations  all  over  the  country  at  other 
times,  with  meetings  of  all  kinds  in  the  University  and 
city,  it  was  amazing  how  he  kept  so  well  ;  his  capacity  for 
sleep  and  food  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Xo  doubt  many 
consultants  in  London  have  had  a  much  more  extensive 
practice,  both  in  their  houses  and  outside  ;  but  in  their 
case  they  seldom,  if  ever,  had  daily  hospital  visits  and 
clinical  teaching,  and  a  daily  lecture  of  a  systematic 
nature  as  well.  As  he  said  when  re2eiving  his  portrait : 
''  I  am  perhaps  a  typical  example,  in  some  respects,  of  the 
difference  between  a  Scottish  professor  and  a  London 
teacher  of  medicine.  The  Scottish  professor  is  a  professor 
till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  whilst  a  London  man  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  a  teacher  until  he  has  got  floated  into  such  a 
lot  of  practice  that  he  does  not  care  to  teach  any  more." 

President  of  the  British  Medical"  Association  : 
Later  Publications. 

Sir  William  Gairdner  was  President  of  the  Section  of 
Medicine  when  the  British  Medical  Association  met  at 
Leeds  in  1869,  and  at  the  Dublin  meeting  he  delivered  the 
Address  in  Medicine.  Until  a  few  years  ago  lie  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  often  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  sections. 

When  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  Glasgow  in  1888,  Gairdner  was 
obviously  the  man  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  entered  into  the  arrangements  con  amore. 
At  the  meetings  he  was  quite  in  his  element,  going  from 
section  to  section,  and  receiving  acquaintance  with  old 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  many 
former  members  cf  his  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  classes. 
His  address  as  President,  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  August  11th,  1888,  was  recognized  as 
worthy  of  the  man.  It  forms  the  title  piece  of  a  volume  cf 
essays  subsequently  published — The  Physician  as  Xatura- 
list:  Addresses  ar.d  Memoirs  Bearing  on  the  History  and 
Progress  of  Medicine  chiefly  during  the  Lust  Hundred  Tears. 
(Glasgow,  1889).  This  volume  also  contains  the  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Glasgow  Pathological  and  Clinical 
Society,  founded  in  1873  by  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  and  warmly  taken  up 
by  Professor  Gairdner,  who  was  naturally  its  first 
president — The  Progress  of  Pathological  Science:  Jchn 
Baptist  Morgagni  and  his  successors  (British  Medical 
Journal,  October  24th,  1874).  Another  volume  issued 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  a  former  pupil,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Coats,  was  a  record  of  lectures  delivered  by 
them  jointly  as  a  post-graduate  course :  Lectures  to  Prac- 
titioner/: Tabes  Mesenterica,  by  W.  T.  Gairdner.  "n  the 
Pathology  of  Pkthi:is  Pulmonalis,  by  Joseph  Coats 
(London,  1888).  In  these  lectures  he  reverted  to  a  subject 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  in  a  seiies  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volumes  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
1384-5.  About  th,j  time,  also,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  of 
70  pages,  giving  a  portion  of  his  lectures  on  insanity. 
This  disorder  had  always  attracted  his  interest  and  atten- 


tion, and  in  his  regular  courses  he  sometimes  enlarged  on 
this  subject.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Morisonian  Lec- 
turer in  Edinburgh,  but  the  lectures  were  never  published 
in  full.  In  the  Glasgow  Medico!  Journal,  vols,  xxiii  and  xxiv, 
1835,  he  published  portions  of  the  lectures,  with  appen- 
dices, and  likewise  issued  as  a  reprint  the  pamphlet 
referred  to  (Insanity:  Mcdern  Views  as  to  its  Nature 
and  Treatment.  A  portion  of  the  Morisonian  Lectures 
on  Insanity  delivered  in  1879  By  W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.D  , 
LL.D.  Glasgow,  1885)  In  addition  to  the  volumes  already 
named  in  this  notice,  the  only  other  book  issued  by  him 
was  one  on  a  religious  subject,  which  will  be  referred  to 
subsequently.  His  other  publications  consist  of  pamphlets, 
reports,  and  addresses  (some  printed  privately),  and  a 
multitude  of  papers,  reviews,  and  clinical  cases  contributed 
to  a  variety  of  medical  journals,  and  of  communications 
to  be  found  in  the  Transaction;  of  various  societies.  These 
are  too  numerous  to  be  specified  here.  Exception,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  in  naming  the  following  contributions, 
as  being  in  book  form:  "Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied 
States,  including  Certain  Kinds  of  Sudden  Death,"  in 
Reynolds's  Syttem  of  Medicine,  vul.  iv,  1877  ;  "  Aneurysm  of 
the  Aorta,"  in  Clifford  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  vi, 
1899;  '-The  Physiognomy  of  Disease,  in  Fintdy ton's 
Clinical  Manual,  1873  and  1886  ;  and  the  estimate  of  Sir 
Robert  Christison  as  a  physician,  in  his  Life,  vol.  ii.  1886. 

Honours. 
Of  the  many  honours  bestowed  on  him,  only  one 
or  two  need  be  detailed.  He  was  particularly  gratified 
by  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  in  1893 — an  honcur  entirely  unsolicited  and 
unexpected.  He  had  for  so  many  years  ceased  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  for  which  that  distinction  is 
usually  bestowed  that  the  unexpected  announcement 
pleased  him  greatly.  Some  of  those  influential  in  the 
Council  of  the  Society  thought  that  his  distinguished 
position  as  a  physician  and  his  early  work  in  public 
health  deserved  this  recognition.  The  presentation  of  his 
portrait  by  his  former  pupils,  after  thirty  years'  occupancy 
of  the  Glasgow  chair,  could  rot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying 
to  him.  The  portrait,  painted  by  Sir  George  Reid,  hangs 
in  the  Hunterian  Library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  a  replica  was  presented  to  Lidy  Gairdner.  This 
was  on  January  28  th,  1893,  and  the  proceedings  were 
reported  in  the  next  i-sue  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  a 
reprint  being  sent  out  to  the  subscribers.  The  honour 
conferred  on  him  as  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  in 
1898,  was  a  graceful  act  of  ijieen  Victoria.  It  is  an  orien 
secret  that  ten  years  before  (possibly  also  at  an  even 
earlier  date)  he  had  been  approached  as  regards  a  knight- 
hood. Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  always  maintained,  and 
often  openly  stated,  that  such  an  honour  was  not  a  suitable 
recognition  in  the  case  of  medical  and  scientific  workers, 
however  appropriate  for  many  others.  It  was  no  surprise, 
thert  fore,  to  his  intimate  friends  that  the  list  of  Jubilee 
honours  did  not  contain  his  name.  When,  however,  oh  the 
subject  being  reverted  to,  Her  Majesty  proposed  this  high 
and  special  distinction,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  choice,  and 
he  accepted  the  title  amidst  the  congratulations  of  the 
profession  and  ofa  multitude  of  fiiends. 

Attitude  to  Religion. 
A  notice  of  Sir  William  'would  be  incomplete  without 
some  reference  to  his  attitude  to  religion.  In  Chancers 
description  of  the  "  Doctour  of  Phisik"  in  the  Cat.terbwy 
Tales,  it  is  said,  "His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible." 
This  could  not  be  said  of  Gairdner.  As  already  indicated, 
both  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  were  frequently 
brought  forward  in  his  lectures.  His  students  were 
amused,  surprised,  and  generally  pleased  to  see  their 
professor  bringing  his  Greek  Testament  to  the  class  room 
to  illustrate,  for  example,  some  obscure  problem  as  to  the 
perversion  of  the  will  or  its  enfeeblement  in  insanity,  by 
passages  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (vii,  15).  He 
had,  in  fact,  almost  a  technical  knowledge  of  some  points 
in  Biblical  criticism.  His  father  had  been  driven  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  by  his  aversion  from  the  rigid 
doctrines  of  Scottish  Calvinism  as  regards  piefestination, 
reprobation,  etc.,  and  he  was  for  a  time  a  leading 
supporter  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Edinburgh,  although 
he  afterwards  returned  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  His 
son,  while  profoundly  Christian,  shared  lis  father's  dis- 
like  of    these    doctrines    as    expounded     in    traditional 
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Scottish  theology  of  the  orthodox  type.  His  mind,  how- 
ever, was  essentially  and  deeply  religious,  and  It  was  a 
treat  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  once  had  to  hear  him 
expounding,  in  his  family  circle,  the  scope  and  meaning 
ol  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In  his  later  years  he 
repeatedly  occupied  various  pulpits,  and  delivered  set 
sermons  and  addresses.  The  little  book  already  men- 
tioned contains  one  sermon  thus  delivered  by  him  in  the 
Paisley  Abbey  Church  in  1900,  and  two  others  which  were 
read  there,  although  he  was  unable  to  deliver  them  in 
person:  The  Three  Things  that  Abide :  Faith,  Hope,  Love. 
[With  an  address  also  on  Ar.\nH  to  the  White  Cross 
Society  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1890.]  London, 
1903.  His  powers  in  the  sermonizing  direction  were  so 
well  known  in  Glasgow,  even  in  1888,  that  it  was 
humorously  said  of  the  Presidential  address  with  its 
religious  tone  in  some  of  its  parts  that  he  delivered  the 
sermon  in  the  Bute  Hall,  and  that  the  Rev.  Principal 
Caird  delivered  the  scientific  address  in  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  at  the  opening  of  the  British  Medical 
meetings.  In  his  remarks  at  the  presentation  of 
his  portrait  by  his  old  students,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  speak  of  old  colleagues  and  pupils,  and 
of  old  professional  friends  now  dead,  whose  "  ghosts," 
as  It  were,  filled  for  him  the  old  familiar  haunts; 
and  he  referred  to  some  discussion  he  had  had 
with  one  who  had  tried  to  prove  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  any  "ghosts."  In  reply  to  this 
denial,  he  went  on  to  say  :  l;  One  thing  I  could  not  escape 
from— that  I  felt  absolutely  sure  of— was  that  I  at  least 
had  quite  a  real  'ghost'  inside;  and  that  as  I  did  not 
make  the  universe,  or  even  the  small  portion  of  it  known 
to  me,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  other 
ghosts  about,  not  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Living  God, '  in  whom  we  also  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.' " 

The  truly  religious  spirit,  however,  of  Sir' William 
Gairdner  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  set  words  or 
addresses,  but  in  the  consistent  tenor  of  his  beautiful 
life. 

Professor  T.  Oliver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  writes  :  The 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tennant 
Gairdner  comes  not  with  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how 
precarious  the  state  of  his  health  had  been  for  years. 
Sir  William  had  for  long  felt  that  at  any  moment  the  call 
might  come.  He  was  quite  prepared  for  it  whether  it 
came  soon  or  late.  Although  prepared  for,  and  in  hope 
looking  forward  to  the  change,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
attitude  of  expectancy  but  the  exhibition  of  respectful 
resignation  and  Christian  patience. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  writer  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  by  his  bedside  and  of  listening  to  a  description 
of  the  symptoms  of  his  illness  detailed  as  carefully  and  as 
graphically  as  if  he'  had  been  delivering  a  clinical  lecture. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  writer,  when  at  Glasgow 
University,  came  under  the  spell  of  Professor  Gairdner. 
The  acquaintance  then  formed  between  professor  and 
student  gradually  ripened  as  the  years  rolled  by  into  a 
friendship  which  has  only  been  broken  by  death.  There 
are  few  teachers  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  retain  so 
permanently  a  place  in  the  affection  of  thtir  students  as 
was  the  case  with  Sir  William  Gairdner.  At  one  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
several  years  ago,  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  the 
writer  were  walking  down  the  street  of  a  large  provincial 
town,  the  arm  of  the  professor  through  that  of  his  pupil, 
a  member  of  the  Association  stopped  the  couple,  and,  on 
the  grounds  of  being  an  "  old  student,"  begged  the 
privilege  of  a  shake  of  the  hand  with  his  teacher.  After 
parting,  the  professor,  turning  to  the  writer.said,  " Oliver, 
I  have  been  much  touched  to  day  by  the  large  number  of 
men  who  have  come  to  me  and  introduced  themselves  as 
'old  students,' but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remember 
them  all."  Not  only  at  home,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world  where  his  old  students  are  there  will  be 
genuine  grief  expressed  at  the  death  of  their  late  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Sir  William  Gairdner  did  not,  either  in  the 
class-room  or  in  thi>  infirmary  wards,  appeal  to  all 
students.  To  the  careless  and  inattentive  man  he  con- 
veyed little  information,  and  by  the  student  who  set 
before  himself  as  the  one  thing  essential  the  acquisition 
only  of  such  knowledge  as  would  enable  him  to  pass 
his  examina'ion  he  was  regarded  as  too  slow.    On  the 


other  hand,  to  the  painstaking  and  thoughtful  student- 
no  teacher  was  ever  more  inspiring.  Apart  from  the  high 
example  which  as  college  professor  and  as  hospital 
physician  he  set  his  students,  his  lectures  were  marked  by 
a  breadth  of  thought,  careful  preparation,  select  rather 
than  wide  reading,  and  by  a  philosophic  grasp  of  the 
subject — a  combination  of  qualities  rare  in  any  teacher.. 
The  writer  at  this  moment  can  recall  the  voice,  the  atti- 
tude, and  the  thoughtful  face  of  the  lecturer  as,  when 
descanting  upon  some  subject  of  special  interest,  or  upon 
one  that  was  particularly  his  own,  such  as  mitral  stenosis, 
aortic  aneurysm,  asthma,  and  aphasia,  he,  in  well-chosen 
words  but  in  never-ending  sentences,  gave  to  his  audience 
of  his  best. 

There  were  few  men  in  whom  the  ties  of  family  affection 
were  so  strong  as  in  Sir  William  Gairdner,  or  in  whom 
friendship  became  so  much  akin  to  love.  Who  of  the  large 
number  of  students  that  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  it 
will  ever  forget  the  beautiful  oration  which  was  delivered 
to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  class  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  an  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Warburton  Begble,  of 
Edinburgh  ?  There  are  few,  too,  who  will  fail  to  remember 
the  lectures  on  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor's allusion  to  "  Gairdner's  corner."  It  was  the 
writer's  fortune  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to- 
several  of  the  unexpected  addresses,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  which  was  based  upon  the 
accidental  administration  to  Professor  Gairdner  by  him- 
self and  to  one  of  his  children  of  morphine  in  mistake 
for  pulv.  Jacobi.  Facing  his  class  one  memorable 
Monday  morning,  the  pallor  of  the  lecturer's  face  intensi- 
fied by  the  horror  of  what  had  been  experienced,  and 
heightened  by  the  white  silk  handkerchief  thrown  loosely 
round  his  neck,  he,  with  a  realism  not  surpassed  by  Zola, 
told  the  story  of  the  accident  in  feeling  terms  only  to 
point  the  moral  never  to  take  from  a  medicine  bottle 
for  administration  to  patients  any  drug  without  the  most 
scrupulous  verification.  Closing  the  address  with  these 
words,  "  I  nearly  lost  a  beloved  boy,  and  you  your  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine,"  the  class  at  once  realized  the  affec- 
tionate father  and  sympathetic  teacher,  and  was  grateful 
for  what  it  had  been  spared.  To  Lady  Gairdner  and  her 
family  there  will  be  extended  in  their  sad  bereavement 
expressions  of  the  deepest  sympathy  from  all  who  knew 
Sir  William  Gairdner. 

Dr.  Yellowlees  (Glasgow)  writes :  By  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Tennant  Gairdner,  K.C.B.,  Scotland  has  lost  her 
foremost  physician,  and  medicine  one  of  its  greatest 
expounders.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
medicine,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  fitted  for  the  work 
by  nature,  training,  and  attainments,  while  his  personal 
character  was  so  high-toned  and  pure  that  it  enhanced 
and  commended  his  other  gifts,  and  made  them  fully 
available  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

He  taught  medicine  without  a  break  for  nearly  fifty 
years ;  even  his  splendid  intercurrent  work  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Glasgow  was  but  the  teaching  of  sanitation  to 
the  municipality,  and  his  lucid  eloquence  as  a  lecturer 
was  as  remarkable  aa  his  wonderful  skill  In  diagnosis. 

Great  ability,  wide  culture,  a  highly  philosophic  mind, 
unswerving  love  of  truth,  and  remarkable  clearness  and 
fluency  in  elucidating  and  expounding  it,  made  Gairdner 
a  great  teacher.  Teaching  was  a  joy  to  him,  and  even 
when  in  large  practice  as  a  consultant  he  rarely  failed  to 
meet  his  students,  either  in  the  class-room  or  in  the 
wards  of  the  infirmary.  He  never  wrote  out  a  lecture  for 
his  students,  and  if  he  had  he  could  never  have  delivered 
it.  He  spoke  with  great  ease  and  fluency  from  full  know- 
ledge, old  as  well  as  new,  and  from  a  vast  experience,  on 
which  he  drew  largely  for  illustrations.  Thus  he  was 
always  fresh  and  interesting,  and  if,  from  the  very  width 
of  his  knowledge,  he  sometimes  strayed  from  the  special 
subject  into  some  tempting  by-path,  the  seniors  enjoyed 
the  divergence,  though  the  juniors  were  apt  to  think  of 
their  examinations.  Gairdner  was  no  "  grinder,"  and  to 
his  philosophic  mind  mere  facts  were  of  little  value 
without  their  significance  and  relations. 

Perhaps  he  was  greatest  as  a  clinical  teacher,  and  when 
seated  at  the  patient's  bedside  with  his  students  around 
him.  Due  consideration  was  always  given  to  the  con- 
dition and  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  A  most  pains- 
taking investigation  was  made  to  ascertain  the  exact 
facts,  car?ful  discussion  was  held  on  the  various  possible 
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inferences  they  suggested,  by  eliminating  the  unwarranted 
inferences  a  definite  diagnosis  was  reached,  and  the  proper 
treatment  prescribed.  No  patient  ever  resented  exami- 
nation by  Gairdner,  but  all  felt  that  their  illness  was 
receiving  the  fullest  and  best  consideration.  The  students 
sometimes  thought  it  slow  work,  but  when  they  came  to 
face  the  responsibilities  of  practice  they  blessed  "  Old  G." 
for  the  training,  and  realized  that  besides  diagnosis 
and  treatment  he  had  taught  them  conscience  in  duty, 
sympathy  with  suffering,  and  reverence  for  death. 

Gairdner's  students  loved  him,  and  many  of  them  all 
the  world  over  will  grieve  to  hear  of  his  death.  No  one 
who  knew  him  could  help  loviDg  him,  for  when  you  knew 
Gairdner  you  knew  him  once  for  all.  He  was  always  and 
everywhere  and  only — himself.  Affectation  or  pretence 
never  marred  the  transparent  truthfulness  and  serene 
sincerity  of  his  nature.  His  ready  sympathy  alike  with 
joy  and  sorrow  was  unfailing,  and  his  counsel  and  help 
were  gladly  given  to  all  who  sought  them.  His  perfect 
candour  and  simple  truthfulness  were  refreshing  and 
beautiful.  His  opinions  were  always  carefully  formed,  and 
were  firmly  held  and  vigorously  defended,  for  a  man  so 
true  must  needs  be  strong  in  the  truth.  Yet  in  matters 
outside  his  knowledge  he  was  humble,  interested,  and 
eager  to  learn.  Apart  altogether  from  his  gifts,  attain- 
ments, and  skill,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men, 
and  alike  in  the  home — which  was  always  the  centre  of  his 
earthly  happiness — and  in  the  world  of  men  his  life  was 
bright  and  cheerful,  noble  and  good,  for  he  had  8f  en  Him 
who  is  invisible,  and  dwelt  in  the  light. 

Worldly  wisdom  was  foreign  to  him — he  had  never 
graduated  in  that  school ;  but  he  was  greatly  gifted  with 
the  "  Wisdom  that  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality  and  without 
hypocrisy." 

Dr.  George  A.  Gibson  (Edinburgh)  writes :  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  a  single 
word  to  what  has  already  be?n  said  as  to  the  gr^at 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  presented  in  such  full 
measure  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gairdner,  or  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  the  great  debt  we  owe  him  as 
a  man  and  as  a  physician,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  study  of  the  circulation.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life,  Sir  William  took  a  keen  interest  in 
everything  belonging  to  the  circulation,  and  he  certainly 
made  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  it  in 
many  different  aspects.  From  the  pathological  point  of 
view,  he  very  thoroughly  studied  its  relations  to  the 
different  organs  of  the  body,  and  produced  many  valuable 
memoirs  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart  and  vessels. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  observer  to  note  the  intimate 
relation  between  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  and 
the  condition  of  the  myocardium.  He  added  largely  to  what 
is  known  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  lungs  and  the 
heart  upon  each  other.  His  study  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  remains  a  monument  of  careful  observation  and 
philosophic  deduction.  In  the  clinical  investigation  of 
circulatory  diseases  Sir  William  Gairdner  was  even  more 
at  home.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  system  of  denoting  the  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  the  heart  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  that  in 
this  way  he  rendered  clinical  facts  easy  of  comprehension. 
Along  with  Stokes,  Balfour,  and  Fagge,  he  made  the 
diagnosis  of  mitral  obstruction  a  matter  of  absolute  cer- 
tainty, and  he  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  to  place  the 
recognition  of  tricuspid  obstruction  upon  a  sure  basis. 
The  wonderful  case  which  he  described  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, and  afterwards  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  was 
the  first  instance  of  tricuspid  obstruction  ever  diagnosed 
during  life  and  verified  after  death.  His  researches 
upon  aneurysm  were  of  the  highest  ^importance.  It  is 
true  that  Walshe  observed  the  inequality  of  the  pupils 
in  thoracic  aneurysm  but  made  no  attempt  to  explain 
the  symptom,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir  William  Gairdner  to 
add  observations  of  much  value  regarding  the  phenomenon, 
and  to  give  an  explanation  of  its  significance.  He  also 
described  the  varying  conditions  of  the  skin  as  to  per- 
spiration brought  about  by  interference  with  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve.  The  article  on  angina  pectoris  in  Reynolds 's 
System  of  Medicine  will  always  remain  a  medical  classic  ; 
for  beauty  of  diction  and  wealth  of  illustration,  it  has  no 


equal  in  our  language  upon  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals  ;  even  the  lectures  of  the  f  loquent  Latham,  exquisite 
though  they  are,  fall  short  of  it.  It  ia  given  to  very  few 
men  to  have  left,  in  the  midst  of  a  life  crowded  with 
multifarious  and  arduous  duties,  such  a  magnificent 
record  of  achievement  in  one  out  of  mary  departments  of 
medicine  in  which  he  laboured. 

Sir  James  Baru  (Liverpool)  writes  :  I  wish  to  add  a  few 
words  in  appreciation  of  my  old  friend  Sir  William  Tennant 
Gairdner.  A  very  warm  friendship  existed  between  us 
ever  since  my  student  days,  a  friendship  which  has  now 
only  been  broken  by  a  death  which  I  much  deplore.  To 
know  Sir  William  Gairdner  was  to  honour,  love,  and 
admire.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable 
man,  and  he  has  left  no  one  that  I  know  at  all  comparable 
to  him.  He  was  the  modern  type  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  could  have  written  a  much  better  Religio  Medici,  and, 
if  possible,  in  even  purer  English.  He  had  very  strong 
religious  feelings,  which,  however,  he  never  unduly  ob- 
truded on  bis  friends,  but  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  could  not  help  feeling  a  better  man  for  the  asso- 
ciation. He  was  a  Nathaniel,  but  he  would  denounce  in 
very  vigorous  language  every  form  of  dishonourable 
condnct,  and  in  this  respect  he  wasnorespectorof  persons. 
He  set  a  very  high  ideal  example  of  conduct  and  acticn 
before  his  students,  and  I  do  not  know  any  teacher 
who  has  ever  bad  a  greater  following,  or  one  who 
was  more  beloved  by  his  pupils.  I  know  no 
student  of  Gairdner  who  did  not  hold  him  in  the  highest 
reverence,  and  to  his  honest  work,  and  high  and  noble 
example  many  will  ascribe  a  fair  share  of  their  Buccess  in 
life.  He  was  a  very  versatile  man,  and  one  who  invariably 
wrote  and  spoke  in  the  purest  English.  He  was  very 
cultured,  and,  besides  medicine,  he  would  have  adorned 
any  chair  in  literature,  in  art,  in  history,  or  even  in 
divinity.  In  medicine  he  had  a  rare  power  both  of 
synthesis  and  analysis,  and  his  descriptive  powers  were 
unrivalled.  There  was  no  detail  too  minute  for  his  Inves- 
tigation, and  he  could  then  gather  the  fragments  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  He  could  not  only  do  the  work  of  the 
subaltern,  but,  like  the  general,  he  could  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  and  confusion.  Any  subject  which  he  touched 
was  at  once  illuminated  by  the  scintillations  cf  his 
masterly  wisdom.  It  has  been  said  that  out  of  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  in  this 
Instance  my  heart  is  so  replete  that  the  words  choke  my 
utterance,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  stood  on  a  pedestal  which  there 
is  no  one  of  the  present  day  fit  to  adorn.  He  had  attained 
a  ripe  old  age,  and  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 


VOLUNTEER  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  competition  for  the  Association  Challenge  Shield 
took  place  at  Wellington  Barracks  on  Saturday,  June  29th, 
when  seven  teams  competed.  The  contest  was  very  close,  espe- 
cially in  first  aid  and  bandaging.  The  winning  team  was  from 
the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  Royal  Fusiliers,  with  297  marka 
out  of  350  -the  second  team  represented  the  1st  Lanarkshire 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  with  279  marks.  The  1st  Cadet  Bat- 
talion King's  Royal  Rifles,  who  were  the  winners  last  year, 
were  only  1  mark  behind  the  Lanarkshires,  with  278  marks. 
All  the  teams  showed  great  Improvement  in  their  work 
compared  with  former  years.  It  is  suggested  that  the  com- 
petition be  held  in  the  Guildhall  next  year,  when  a  large 
number  of  entries  are  expected. 


NEW  INDIAN  MILITARY  DECORATION. 
A  surrLEMENT  to  the  London  Gazette  of  June  28th  contained 
a  Royal  Order  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Indian  military 
decoration,  to  be  designated  the  Indian  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  The  meda',  which  is  to  be  conferred  by  the  Gcvernor- 
General  of  India,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon  officers  and  men  of 
the  Indian  regular  forces,  including  the  reserves  of  the  Indian 
army,  border  militia,  and  levies,  and  military  police  and 
Imperial  service  troops  under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
India  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  peace  or  on  active 
service. 

The  Chesterfield  silver  medal  of  the  St.  John's  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  for  proficiency  in  dermatology  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  J.  D.  Mitchell,  M  A.,  M.B.,  B  C. 
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UN1VERSITIES_AND    COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Proposed  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  at  South 

Kensington. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  cf  Medical  Sciences  Committee 

of  the  Senate  on  June  11th,  the  general  question  of  the  scheme 

for  the  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  was  considered  in  view  of 

the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  have 

agreed   to    reserve    a  site  for    the    proposed    institute    until 

December  31st,  1907.    The  Committee  also  had  before  it  the 

following   communication    from  the  Board  of  Governors    of 

St.  George's  Hospital  : 

St.  George's  Hospital,  S  W .. 
April  22nd,  1907. 
To  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 

The  University  of  London. 
Sir,— The  Board  of  Governors  of  St.  George's  Hospital  have 
had  it  brought  to  their  knowledge  that  some  change  of  policy 
is  likely  to  be  urged  upon  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London,  with  regard  to  the  concentration  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects  of 
the  medical  curriculum.  The  Board  respectfully  beg  you  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  the  following 
facts  :  In  July,  1905.  au  arrangement  was  concluded  between 
the  University  authorities  and  the  Board  of  this  hospital, 
which  provided  for — (1)  the  cessation  of  any  course 
of  instruction  in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
subjects  of  the  medical  curriculum  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
Medical  School  ;  (.2)  the  transference  of  students  and  of 
certain  teachers  in  these  subjects  from  the  medical  school 
to  other  centres  of  the  university — namely,  University 
College  and  King's  College  ;  and  (3)  the  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  this  Board  of  the  payment  of  £500  par  annum  for 
three  years  to  the  University  chest.  The  Boaid  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  University  had  decided  definitely  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  the  concentration  of  the  preliminary 
and  intermediate  studies,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
a  further  centre  for  instruction  in  these  subjects  would  be 
erected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  ;  for  without  this  centre  there  could  be  no  effective 
concentration,  inasmuch  as  University  College  and  KiDg's 
College  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  other  schools.  The 
representatives  of  the  Board  pointed  out  to  the  delegates  of 
the  University  that  the  transference  of  their  students  to 
University  College  and  King's  Co'lege  must  act  to  the 
detriment  of  their  school  and  diminish  the  number  of 
students  entering  each  year,  until  this  third  centre  had 
been  erected  ;  but  they  agreed  to  sacrifice  their  own  imme- 
diate interests  and  adopted  the  agreement  of  July,  1905, 
referred  to  above,  a;  they  felt  so  strongly  that  the  policy  of 
the  university  was  the  right  one,  and  the  one  most  calcu- 
lated to  assist  medical  education  in  London  and  to  attract 
students  to  the  metropolis.  They  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment, hcvever,  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  a 
third  centre  of  instruction  would  be  erected  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  Institute  within  a 
few  years  They  were  informed  that  such  a  scheme  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
that  it  had  been  approved  nemine  contradicente  by 
the  Medical  Faculty,  that  an  appeal  had  be?n  issued 
soliciting  funds  for  such  an  institute,  that  His  Majesty 
the  King  had  expressed  approval  of  the  scheme  and  had 
graciously  subscribed  to  the  Appaal,  that  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  WaleB  had  referred  to  the  matter  in  terms  of 
-appreciation,  and  that  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  had 
expressed  satisfaction  on  the  ground  that  such  concentration 
would  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  the  funds  of  the  charit- 
able public,  which  were  subscribed  for  hospital  purposes, 
being  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  medical  education. 

The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  any  departure  from  the 
settled  pjlicy  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of  the  erection 
of  a  third  centre  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  would  be  a  grave  breach  of  the  contract 
entered  into  between  the  University  and  this  hospital,  and 
they  feel  assured  that  the  Senate  will  refuse,  when  all  the 
facts  are  considered,  to  countenance  any  such  breach  of 
faith. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your'obedient  servant, 

(Signed)    A.  William  West, 
Treasurer. 
The  Committee  abo  had  before  it  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  school  meeting  at  Guy's  Hospital  on  May  7th,  published  1:1 
the  JdikNal  of  June  15th,  p.  1461. 

in    view   of  the  faot   that  the   sum   hitherto  raised  for  the 
Institute    of    Medical    Sciences   is  inadequate    to    cover    the 
expenses  of  the  sohome  generally  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
October  22nd,  1902,  the  Committee  recommended  as  follows  : 
tie  Institute  ol  Medical  Bclencea  Committee  be  authoi 
prep  b  1  i!:  loBed    —fawn ft,    wril  li 

powei  1.    b  li"-   "H'ninit  bodies  ol  th«  medical 

sohools 01  tb  :.i"i  the  1  ■    i.iials  with  which  they 

are  counertod,  with  tic  la.ulty  of  medicine,  and  with  rueh  exports 
-      <         1  »r*htteetr\iral  questions  as  tttey  maj 
tli. nk  de  le 


The  Principal  was  instrcctf  d  to  inform  the  treasurers  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  and  of  Guy's  Hospital  respectively  that  their 
communications  are  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  held  on  Friday, 
June  28th,   the  following  resolution   wa3    proposed   by    Dr. 
Leonard  Hill : 
That  in  view  of  the  inadequate  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  pro- 
posed institute  of  medical   sciences,  the  incorporation  of  Uni- 
versity College,  the  impending  incorporation   ol  King's  College, 
and  the  published  decision  ot  lour  of  the  medical  schools  not  to 
participate  in  the  scheme  of  concentration  at  South  Kensington, 
this  faculty  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  longer  desirable  to  proceed 
with  the  scheme  for  the  institution  of  a  third  centre  for  the 
teaching  of  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  sciences  at 
Soutk  Kensington. 
An  arnendmsnt  was  proposed  by  Professor  Starling  : 
That  the  Senate  be  advised  to  proceed  with  the  provision  at  South 
Kensington    of   an  institute  for  teaching  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  medical  subjects,  for  the  students  of  such  medical 
schools  as  are  willing  to  give  up  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  : 
on  the  understanding  that  no  attempt  be  made,  by  method  of 
examination  or  otherwise,  to  favour  the  uuivcrsity  centres  at  the 
expense  of  other  medical  schools,  and  that  any  person  at  present 
engaged  in  teaching  the  preliminary  and  early  medical  subjeetsat 
schools  which  are  desirous  01  taking  part  in  this  scheme  shall  aot 
suffer  either  in  position  or  emolument. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  amendment  was  put  to  the 
meeting  and  was  lost  by  72  to  77  votes. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  by  77  to  72 
votes. 

Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School. 

At  Westminster  Hospital,  on  July  2nd,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the  medical 
school.  Mr.  E.  P.  Paton  announced  that  the  Epsom  Scholar- 
ship of  120  guineas  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Newth,  and  that 
Mr.  S.  Hoyte  had  won  scholarships  amounting  to  £51. 

Mr.  Lyttelten,  in  his  address  to  the  students,  referred  to 
the  manifold  qualities  necessary  for  the  successful  practi- 
tioner of  medicine.  A  doctor  could  rarely  know  all  the 
circumstances  in  a  case,  and  had  to  exercise  divination  and 
combine  with  the  gentlest  manner  the  virile  qualities  of 
decision  and  authority  aided  by  intuition.  There  were  two 
qualities  that  were  as  valuable  for  success  as  intellectual  gifts, 
and  those  were  patience  and  a  cheerful  continuity  of  perse- 
verance. It  was  difficult  to  go  on  improving  in  professional 
studies  without  the  encouragement  of  some  reward,  but 
Mr.  Lyttelton  declared  that  in  this  "tough"  world  the  men 
who  dii  big  things  were  those  who  went  on  improving  after 
about  35.  Turning  to  the  question  of  athletics,  he  said  that 
they  were  overdone  in  the  present  age,  bnt  that  that  should 
not  prevent  rational  men  from  doing  what  was  necessary  to 
keep  body  and  nerve  sound  and  true. 


St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Prize  Distribution. 

Mr.  II.  Rider  Haggard  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful students  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School  on  June 
26th  in  the  Governors'  Hall  of  the  Hospital.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wain- 
wright,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  medical  education  at  the  present  time,  and  said 
that  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  recognized  that  the  pre- 
liminary teachers  in  the  Medical  School  were  most  inade- 
quately paid,  whilst  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons 
received  absolutely  nothing  for  their  lectures  and  teaching. 
Certain  Government  and  County  Council  funds  were  available 
for  secondary  education,  but  medical  education  was  apparently 
considered  not  to  need  any  such  help.  Owing  to  this  the 
London  Medioal  Schools  were  handicapped  in  competition 
with  the  Provincial  Universities  able  to  offer  many  attractions 
and  a  cheaper  education  to  students  seeking  to  qualify  for 
the  profession.  The  Governors  of  the  hospital  had  determined 
to  make  an  appeal  for  the  endowment  of  a  Pathological 
Research  Fund  to  promote  the  study  of  patholoery. 

Mr.  llider  Haggard,  after  distributing  the  prizes,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  students.  He  said,  referring  to  his  novel, 
Dr.  Thtrne,  that  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  novel  there  was 
a  ghastly  description  of  the  ravages  of  small-pox  in  a  small 
town  in  a  wild  part  of  Mexico  ;  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  terrible  results  of  the  want  of 
vaccination  and  he  had  used  ticllon  in  order  to  bring  home 
the  error  of  their  ways  to  some  who  did  not  believe  in  vaocl- 
nation.  His  plan  was  so  successful  that  many  of  the  people 
who  had  disbelieved  consented  to  be  vaccinated.  He  then 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  superstitions  of  the  present  day. 
Tho  scientific  and  religious  heresy  of  Christian  Scionoe  oame 
from  America  and  was  spreading  and  increasing  in  this 
couatry,  and  thousands  of  people  were  arguing  that  the 
medical  profession  was  useless.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  then 
tamed  to  the  subject  of  the  Peculiar  People,  and  described 
how  a  man  had  been  imprisoned  for  two  months  for 
causing  the  death  of  two  of  his  children  by  re- 
fusing to  call  in  a  doctor  The  speaker  next  touched 
upon  the  question  of  rural  depopulation,  and  observed 
that  mtdicai  men  would  have  to  face  the  modern  condition  of 
the  crowding  of  a  large  population  Into  the  cities.  No  one 
knew  what  was  to  be  the  result  of  that  vast,  silent,  and  con- 
tinuous movement  from   the  land  into  those  collections  ol 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


ACCOMMODATION  FOR  HOP  PICKERS  AND  FRUIT 
PICKERS. 
An  exceptionally  Interesting  report  by  Dr.  Reginald  Farrar 
upon  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  hop  pickers  and 
pickers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  has  recently  been  issued.  The 
report  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  relating  to  the 
growth  of  hops  in  England,  all  of  which  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  prospects  of  the  hop-picking  industry.  Hop 
growing  is  admittedly  an  undertaking  of  a  highly  speculative 
character.  It  has  been  said  with  some  truth  that  after  three 
successive  good  years  the  hop  grower  can  make  enough  profit 
to  buy  his  farm,  while  three  bad  years  in  succession  send  him 
into  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  initial  expenditure  involved 
In  the  preparation  of  the  hop  field — the  hoeing  and  the  washing 
and  training  of  the  plants— may  be  altogether  thrown  away, 
the  crop  being  so  small  as  not  even  to  be  worth  picking.  All 
this  means,  as  Dr.  Farrar  points  out,  that  the  industry  is 
getting  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large  capitalists  and 
the  smaller  growers  are  being  squeezed  out.  From  a  public 
health  point  of  view  this  may  possibly  be  a  good  thing.  The 
small  farmer  can  only  afford  to  provide  temporary,  and  often 
inadequate,  accommodation  for  his  pickers  in  farm  buildings  or 
in  tents,  whereas  the  larger  grower  can,  and  in  many  cases 
does,  provide  accommodation  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  cha- 
racter. The  accommodation  at  present  provided  for  "foreign  " 
hop  pickers  on  different  farms  consists  either  of  ordinary  farm 
buildings,  of  tents,  or  of  specially-constructed  huts.  The 
farm  buildings  include  barns,  lofts,  cart  sheds,  stables,  cow- 
sheds, and,  in  a  few  instances,  pigstyes.  Dr.  Farrar  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  these  buildings  were  dry  and  weather-proof, 
and  that  little  fault  could  be  found  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  cubic  space,  the  ventilation,  or  lighting.  Most  of  those  he 
saw  were  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  except  in  those  districts 
where  no  by-laws  are  in  force.  The  use  of  tents  as  sleeping 
places  for  hop  or  fruit  pickers  he  does  not  recommend.  The 
site  on  which  the  tent  is  pitched  is  rarely  if  ever  trenched,  the 
tent  itself  is  often  worn  out  and  not  weather-proof,  and  the 
occupants  seldom  understand  the  proper  use  of  tents,  taking 
no  trouble  to  slacken  or  tighten  the  ropes,  and  by  leaving 
articles  in  contact  with  the  stretched  canvas,  encouraging 
the  admission  of  rain.  In  Kent  and  in  a  part  of  Worcester- 
shire adjoining  Herefordshire  there  are  specially-constructed 
huts.  Plans  of  these  are  included  in  Dr.  Farrar's  report, 
and  they  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  built.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence 
that  hop  or  fruit-pickers  act  to  any  extent  as  disseminators  of 
infectious  disease,  and  the  general  health  of  the  pickers  is 
said  to  be  good.  Dr.  Farrar  recommends  that  by-laws  in 
respect  of  hop-pickers  and  pickers  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
also  by-laws  in  respect  of  tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  similar  struc- 
tures should  be  adopted  in  all  districts  which  hops,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  are  grown  in  such  quantities  as  to  require  the 
introduction  of  immigrant  pickers  to  harvest  them.  He  also 
recommends  that  the  medical  officers  of  health  and  inspectors 
of  nuisances  should  be  directed  to  keep  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  such  immigrant  pickers,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  should  see  that  the  by-laws  are  properly 
carried  out.  Included  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  is  a  copy 
of  the  model  by-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
respect  to  the  accommodation  of  hop-pickers  and  fruit-pickers, 
together  with  certain  modifications  which  are  in  force  in  the 
Ongar  Rural  District.  We  understand  that  already  several 
district  councils  who  have  not  yet  adopted  by-laws  have  had 
the  report  under  consideration,  and  are  discussing  the  desir- 
ability of  adopting  by-laws  for  the  districts  under  their 
jurisdiction.  The  standard  set  by  the  model  series  is  certainly 
not  high,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  sanitary 
authority  can  reasonably  refuse  to  adopt  them,  and,  when 
adopted,  to  enforce  them. 


NOTIFICATION  FEES. 

A  "  Busy  Practitioner  "  asks  if  It  Is  legal  or  reasonable  that 

a  medical   practitioner  should  be   required  to  send  to  the 

sanitary  authority  a  periodical  statement  of  the  fees  due  to 

him  for  notifying  cases  of  infectious  disease  ? 

*»*  This  statement  might  be  made  out  in  the  department 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but  the  difficulties  connected 
with  suoh  a  procedure  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
is  paid  for  a  certificate  in  respect  of  a  private  patient  and  Is. 
for  one  in  respect  of  a  case  attended  by  the  practitioner  as 
medical  officsr  of  a  public  body  or  Institution.  There  is,  as 
a  rule,  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  certificate  to  indicate  to 
whlc'i  class  the  patient  belongs,  so  that  the  medical  officer  of 
Inaltu  has  not^the  complete  dala"neccssary  for  the  filling  up 
of  the  statement. 


PENSrON   TO    MEDICAL    OFFICER    WHO   HaS   NOT 
CONTRIBUTED   TO    SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 
Sbnex  asks  the  following  question :  Is  a  medical  man,   aged 
70,  who  has  completed    thirty-six  years    Poor-law   service 
entitled  to  a  pension  ?    He  has  not  paid  into  the  Super- 
annuation Fund. 

*#*  As  our  correspondent  has  not  contributed  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund  established  by  the  Act  of  1896  we 
assume  that  he  voluntarily  contracted  himself  out  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  soon  after  it  was  passed  and  before  it 
came  into  operation  :  having  done  so  he  cannot  now  claim 
any  pension  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  entitled 
to.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  falling  back 
on  the  powers  of  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1864,  which 
empowers  the  guardians  if  they  think  fit,  to  award  him  a 
pension  which  in  their  opinion  may  be  properly  awarded  to 
an  officer  who  has  served  efficiently  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  this  pension,  if  awarded,  may  be  for  life  or  for  a 
limited  period  only,  and  it  would  probably  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Whether  a 
Board  of  Guardians  would  now  consider  it  their  duty  to 
award  a  pension  under  this  last-mentioned  Act  (1864)  to  an 
officer  who  contracted  out  of  the  Act  of  1896,  and  thereby 
spared  contributing  towards  a  pension  in  any  form,  is  a 
matter  for  onr  correspondent  to  consider. 

THE    PLAGUE. 

Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 

India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  May  25th,  June  1st,  and  June  8th,  the 
deaths  from  plague  In  India  numbered  52,098,  38,992,  and 
25,064.  The  seizures  during  the  same  periods  amounted  to 
56,927,  42,705,  and  27,068  respectively.  The  deaths  in  the 
different  provinces  during  the  wet-ks  ended  May  25th  and 
June  1st  were:  Bengal,  925  and  642  ;  United  Provinces,  6,454 
and  4,377  ;  Punjab,  43,126  and  31,750  ;  North- West  Frontier 
Province,  131  and  182  ;  Central  Provinces,  208  and  84  ;  Madras 
Presidency,  1  and  4  ;  Burmah,  128  and  115  During  the  week 
ended  June  8th  the  fresh  cases  in  the  Puojib  numbered  21,606 
and  the  deaths  from  the  disease  amounted  to  20,012. 

Persian  Gulf. 
In  Bahrein   Island  700  deaths  from  plagae  were  recorded 
during  the  two  weeks  ended  May  24th. 

Hong  Kong. 

During  the  weeks  ended  June  8th,  15th,  22nd,  and  29th,  the 
fresh  cases  of  plazue  numbered  15,  13,  15,  and  20,  and  the  deaths 
from  the  disease  amounted  to  12,  12,  14,  and  21. 

No  further  cases  report!  d  from  Mauritius  or  Australia. 

South  Africa. 

King  Williamsioum  — During  the  weeks  ended  May  11th, 

18tn,  25th,  and  June  1st  the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered 

2,  0,  1,  and  1  ;  the  deaths  from  the  disease  amounted  during 

tne  weeks  in  question  were  nil. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  LYING  IN  HOSPITAL. 
On  July  1st  the  new  building  was  opened  by  the  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  was  received  on  her 
arrival  at  the  hospital  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  A  large 
marquee  had  been  erected  at  the  back  of  the  building,  and 
here  the  opening  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  assembly,  among  whom  were  many  local  notabilities. 

The  Lord  Mayor  welcomed  the  Princess  on  behalf  of  the 
governrrs,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Francis,  J. P.,  gave  a  snort  account 
of  the  history  of  the  institution  and  the  cause  of  its  rebuild- 
ing ;  £40,000,  he  said,  had  been  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
recent  work,  and  the  charity  was  in  great  financial  straits, 
but  he  trusted  it  would  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  generosity  of 
the  public.  After  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  had  conduoted  a 
short  service  Her  Royal  Highness  declared  the  new  hospital 
open  and  consented  to  the  naming  of  one  of  the  wards  after 
herself. 

The  hospital  is  a  handsome  building,  standing  in  the  City 
Road,  at  the  corner  of  Old  Street,  and  is  equipped  with  all  the 
latest  appliances  for  obstetrical  work.  The  wards  are  spacious, 
and  situated  on  three  floors.  Above  them  are  isolation  wards 
completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  tho  building,  with  open  air 
between.  On  each  floor  in  the  centre  is  a  large  and  well- 
lighted  labour  room,  and  running  up  through  each  floor  is  a 
well-appointed  lift.  The  governors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  tine  hospital,  and  deserve  success  in  their  appenl  for 
public  assistauco.  We  heartily  commend  to  the  charitable 
this  useful  institution,  and  trust  that  funds  will  soon  be 
forthcoming  to  enable  the  governors  to  continue  their 
benevolent  work,  so  necessary  for  tl'o  poor  of  East  London. 


JlLT    6,    1907.] 


LETTERS,    K0TE8,    Etc. 


ST.  ANDREWS  H^P.I^'hI^t^1-"-  UISKASKS' 
Thf  Committee  o(  Management  of  this  large  private  asylum 
?or  the°mmdle  and  upper  Slasse«  is  able  to  present  a  very  >a£s- 
factory  report  for  the  year  1906.  The  financial  state  is  fatibfac- 
torv  afthough  imporUut  improvements  have  been  earned  out 
an!  the  income  from  patients  has  been  the  largest  since  the 

number  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  492    and  that 
there   remained  412  in  the  hospital  on    »«-e«p^rJw£0^g 
llnrine  the  year  91  patients  in  all  were  admitted,  ol  whom  la 
were  the  subjects  of  tirst  attacks  within   three  and  10  more 
within  twelvemonths  of  admission  ;  in  37  the  attack  was  a  not- 
first  attack  within  twelve    months   of  admi^.on.    and   ™T™t 
remainder,    including   1  congenital  case    the.a"arTk,sn^rm=^ 
more  than'twelve  months'  duration  on  adrmMio «>■    The  » ami _ 
sions  were  classified  as   to  the  forms  of  menial  d'*or°" '°l°a 
Mania  of  all  kinds  55,   melancholia  of  all   kinds   21.  dementia 
12    general     paralysis   2.    and   1    cise    of  congenital    defect 
As   to    the     probable    causes    of     the     insanities,     alcoholic 
intemperance    was    assigned    in    4,    or   4.4    per    cent.,    pie- 
vlou?    attacks   in   19.    old     age    and     the    menopause     in    2 
each,  mental   anxiety   in   9,    other  moral    causes    in  1 ,   and 
various   bodily  diseases    in  5      Hereditary  'nfluences   were 
ascertained  in  13  or  14  per  cent.     Luring  th s  year  22  »"'£__ 
charged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery-rate  on  ^admissions 
of  35  48  per  cent,  11  as  relieved,  28  as  not  improved.     There 
were   also  20  deaths    giving  a  percentage   dea'h-rate   on   the 
average   numbers  resident  of  4  87.      The  death  were  due    in 
6  cases  to  general  paralysis,  in  3  eases  to  exhaustion  following 
thrmentaf  disea«eP  in  2  cases  to  other  P^T^*  *Sv 
in  5  cases  to  cardio-valvnlar  disease,  in  3  cases  to  P'"™?11"? 
diseases,  and  in  1  to  senile  decay.    The  ge n eral   I heal  h  was 
excellent  throughout  the  year    no  cases  of  suicide  or  ser  ous 
accident  bad  to  be  recorded,  andther^  was  no  case  of  infectious 
disease  either  at  the  hospital  or  in  the  houses  »*  ^tan  . Park 
or  in  North  Wales.      The  seaside  house  at  Bryn-y-N euadd 
Llanfairfechan,   was  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year    158  patients  having  resided  there  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  to  six  months     The  hospital  and  its  dependencies 
we™  visited  twice  during  the  year  by  the  ^""'""fnnlnd 
'  Lunacy,  who  left  very  favourable  reports  of  the  condition  and 
management. 


LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

^,  n       ■  .    „„.,„<*•*     and  communications  relating  to 

respective  headings.         wrKUS 

™„  p  M  Pirr,AiL  LR^.P-Teto.  (Hathersage,  via  6hefne!d\ 
would  be  obUged  fo  informal  ion  bearing  on  the  theory  that 
The  vernix  casfosa0  is  caused  by  sexual  connexion  during 
pregnancy. 

ANSWERS. 

Spanish.  DusI.ExtRACTIKO  Machines  ,viIliame,g 

house.  TTvPFRAEMIA  AS  A  REMEDY.  _ 

A     V    hodder -We  do  not  kn0w  of  an  English  or  French 
believe,  be  sent  on  application. 


JAMAICA  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 
WE  have  received  the  annual  report  for  this  as?him  for  the 
year   ending   March   31st,    1906,   of    Lr.    L    .!.    \\  illiams    the 
medical  superintendent.     On  April  1st    1905.  there  were 536 
males  and   498  females,   or  a  total  of   1034  patients,  resident 
Luring  the  year  a  total  number  of  1.264  were  under  care,  and 
on  March  31st,  1906.  there  remained   1,057.     During   the  year 
230  were  admitted,  of  whom  165  were  first  admissions.  61  not- 
first  admissions,  and  4  recaptured      Of  the  total  nnmbor  154 
were  black.  56  brown,  12  white,  and  eight  coolies      The  great 
maioritv— 192— were  admitted  from  constabulary  lock-ups    10 
from  prisons,  6  from  almshouses,   3  from  public  general  hos- 
pitals   and  only  14  from  their  own  homes.     N o  tables  are  f pu- 
nished giving  information  as  to  the  forms  of  cental  disorder 
among   the  admissions  or  the  probable  etiological  factors,  but 
Dr.  Williams  states  that  176  suffered  from  maniacal  excitement 
9  from  mental  depression,  and  11   from  epilepsy.     The  forms 
which  mental  disorders  assume  amongst  native  peoples  and  the 
relative  incidence  of  general  paralysis  are  points  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  psychiatry    and  it  is 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  the  Medical  superintendent  of  this 
institution,  in  future  editions  of  this  report  will  furnish  tables 
dealing   fully  with  these  matters.      Dr.   Williams   mentions 
however  that  in  32  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  a  heredity  of 
insanity  was  ascertained,  that  26.5  per  cent,   had  had  previous 
attacks,   that    in   2   the  disorder  was    attributed    to    gaujah- 
smoking  (Indian  hemp),  and  in  1   each  to  alcohol,   syphilis, 
enteric   fever  and  malaria.     During   the   year  105   were    dis- 
charged as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery  rate  on  the  admissions 
of  48  20  per  cent..  9  as  relieved.  6  as  not  improved,  and  86  died. 
The  deaths,  which  give  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers 
resident  of  8  2  per  cent,  were  due  in  26  cases  to  cerebro-spinal 
diseases,  in  30  to  chest  diseases,  in  22  to  abdominal  diseases 
and  in  8  to  general  diseases,  none  being  attributed  to  either 
senile  decay  or  accident.    The  table  in  which  the  causes  of 
death  are  given  does  not  particularize  more  closely  than  the 
above  but  Dr.  Williams  says  that  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
dysentery  has  been  reduced,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year    from  22.5  per  cent,  to  10  4  per  cent,  and  those  due  to 
pulmonary  consumption  from  35.0  per  cent,  to  19.7  per  cent. 

The  women  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Vrmv  have  collected  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
a  room  in  the  new  Army  General  Hospital  111  memory  of 
officers  of  the  army.  A  majority  of  the  women  of  the 
corps  have  already  contributed. 


Rfk  Stings  and  Rheumatism. 
gout  who  wa«s'ang°?p^'f°e'vni  for  a  few  hours;  after 

T.S'tXoS'z&z  a  Zurich  «.„».  f. 

rheumatism,  and  perhaps  gout. 

LETTERS.    NOTES,    Ele. 

Thf  Accidental  Rashes  of  Varicella 

mAVSP?ihV  loVl  Pro  essor  W  Ebsteln  of  Guttingen  has 
°k  nd.yydrahwnP  my  attention^  an  important  paper  of  h„  .n 
the  M .« nchener  *£*2!E$fiEB£Sw  In  4  out  of 
also  to  thank  Dr.  Ringrose  of  Newark  1°*™™^^    19C6, 

In  the VdZcet  of  June  16th,  1906,  p.  1692. 

DB.  t.  ^M^^^Sk't^t 

STwSS^e^^r S/^.^ W  ^ould   have 
included  5  minims  of  yolk  of  egg. 

1  "NlS^itorEofCAVi?^ESCMedLi  Directory, 
MR.  L.   E.   Creasy  (Editor  °*   f  "°/ through  your  valuable 

arrives  too  late  for  insertion  ? 


6a.       „  Td  Banna     T 


LETTEES,   NOTES, 


Dr    W-  9tta^vmE£TLAL  vMidwives  Board. 
D?ett7r-a^t^tltnidWK^r?P0S  °'  »/-TRhodes'a 
p.  1580,   I  think  it  is  bfghHmflaHfJf'-UIIN'AI'0f  June291h. 
"side  "  exhibited    by  7h£  n™w  ££?  nT  WM ^led  to  tbe 
"certificated  midwtfV'    I  haTe^If  Practitioner-the 

reads  as  follows  •  1  have   beiore  ^  a  card,  which 

"Miss 

"LOS.,CM.B., 

culty  is  by  no  means  confiSeJ  to  the "owe  of°   h^  the  di,ffi- 
in  these  days,  when  sa-many  nractitfonL  .  former.  for 

advent  of  the  «  tificated  m  S  ^y°nd  qne9tioD  tha'  tb* 
the  midwifery  list  oTthe  ±ej5l  bnr^?-,'f,-0,,S,y  dimi°^hed 
mind  this  further  more  wilf  tenH  LPTtlt,0,Der'  aDd  *°  my 
point.  I  wonld  saeelst^W  «  *-d,ace  U  t0  vanishing 
round  if  the  Board  wluld  ^nstracfthL8-1  r/m,edy  mi^t  bf 
the  words  "certlfloatrt  none  •■7or  mid  Jif>0mB.te8  t0  nse 
d.eoont.nue  the  mystical  letters  as  thlfr  n^  -°Dly'  f°d  to 
and  liable  to  misconstruction  '9  confu3lng, 

Dk    H    r    n^n-A  DocT°»'8  Water  rate. 

P.  1561,  was  conducted on  Dr  MmK^IV. °'  J°ne  »*. 
Union.  Dr.  Bruce-Porter  addf  that^L  k  alf^y  the  Motor 
on  medical  motorists  by  tb7 various  t^t  benefi,ts  inferred 
are  very  great,  and  he  hope ?a»Vi »A  of  that  Union 
motorist  who  is  not  already a rntrnhJ^V0  every  med  'eal 
either  directly  or  through  hfs  toSfmotor^ub^  th 

Home,  Broadstairs  f  ATthi8  h^me  our  ,W  tC°DVa,e80en' 
form  of  question  and  answer  vS  to  Jh«hfio^es  are  in  tbe 
head  free  from  pedlculi  and  nit,  35 '»£  <JQestion.   "Is  the 
nvarlably  «<  Yes,"  while  lice  (to  thJ  „„~t  an8,wer  is  alm°st 
this  week)  are  found  in  the  ha  ?  of  over  prf  °f  HI  in  a  oase 
girl  arrivals.     I  suppose  the  answer  °T™  *    ?uf  oent-  of  tbe 
be  that  it  is  a  hapeless  business  for^^*0  th'3  Pro«Bst  will 
children's  heads  clean      Wo-tli    «     motbars  to  keep  their 
«  the  mother  ?s  wl^enou^  toXp  her'  SSV5  ^S 
she  has  reached  the  aee  for  i».~-i  P    1  g,rl  8  hair  short  till 
at  this  home  is  most  effective  el  ygchean0'n  „°1r  *"«*>«> 
not  very  sweet.    The  hair  is  firsfnomnS    nd.  short'  thonRD 
the  more  obvious  lice  being  swent  a™. ed  out  and  brushed, 
dipped  in  a  saucer  full  ofK  ,a,»fv£  !  thA£rt"h  is  ,be° 
apln  well  brushed  thr0u°b    nbfft5      '  Td  ^e  wbole  bead 
crosely-fitting  Hnen  cap  pi?tonP    This  i?^  ?"ed,  UP'  and  a 
four  hours,  and  practically  never  hi  u  ♦„  SP\on  for  twentr- 
and  the  vitality  of  all  the  nfts    ai  th    destr°JraJI  tke  lice 
matnre,  though,  of  course    they  are  nnt7r  never  aPPear  to 
many  days' combing.     The  curse,  ^.h     removed  till  after 
Bay  that  there  is  no  treatmen hka  ?Mn  "£?  °f  the  cbHdren 
with  111  animals  on  axrSL  h£f™       fmcacy.     The  child 
night  of  treatment.     Xoriftb^ft'*"*0  after   tbe  first 
cost  of  a  pint  bottle  ,„ffl,  L, *        expensive  ;  3s.  6d.  is  the 
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OF  THE  SIGMOID  FLEXUKE. 

Delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Nortiiern  Hospital. 
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The  question  of  the  diagnosis  between  carcinomatous 
and  chronic  inflammatory  disease  arises  not  uncommonly 
in  dim- rent  parts  of  the  digestive  system.  In  the  case  of 
the  stomach  it  is  a  familiar  problem,  and  you  will  have 
observed  how  frequently  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  how  occasionally  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
between  the  alternatives  of  chronic  ulcer  and  malignant 
disease.  You  will  have  seen  cases  in  which,  even  after 
the  exposure  of  the  affected  area  by  abdominal  section, 
there  has  still  remained  a  margin  of  doubt  as  to  which 
of  the  two  conditions  the  lesion  was  due.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  the  clinical  course  and  the  asso- 
ciated signs  of  these  affections  which  enables  us  to  solve 
the  problem  on  most  occasions.  We  have  difficulties  of 
the  same  kind  sometimes  presented  to  us  in  the  case  of 
caecal  disease,  but  here  the  usual  chronic  affection  which 
simulates  malignant  disease  is  tuberculosis.  This  dis- 
ease occurs  in  or  about  the  caecum  in  a  very  well  character- 
ized type.  A  tumour-like  mass  develops,  associated 
usually  with  symptoms  of  intestinal  stenosis;  and, 
anless  there  are  signs  of  tuberculous  infection  else- 
where, the  diagnosis  from  malignant  disease  may  be 
impossible. 

The  two  patients  to  whom  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion today  are  examples  of  chronic  disease  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  colon — the  sigmoid  flexure. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  a  tinsmith,  aged  4-4,  who  was  sent  to 
us  from  one  of  the  medical  wards.  The  history  was  that  six 
months  previously  he  had  had  an  acute  illness,  which  com- 
menced suddenly  with  severe  general  abdominal  pain.  He 
tays  that  he  vomited  then  eontinaonsly  for  twenty- four  hours, 
and  that  his  abdomen  became  distended.  His  acute  pain 
iasted  for  three  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the  eighth  day  after 
onset  that  he  had  an  action  ef  the  bowels.  He  was  treated 
after  this  with  enemata  and  aperients,  and  improved,  but  did 
not  get  rid  of  a  gnawing  pain  which  settled  down  in  the  left 
iliac  region.  This  pain  lasted  off  and  on  until  he  came  to  hos- 
pital, and  he  had  suil'ered  much  from  flatulent  distension.  He 
had  lost  weight  considerably,  his  limbs  had  wasted,  while  his 
abdomen  had  become  fuller. 

When  he  was  admitted  his  complaint  was  of  a  dull  pain  in 
the  left  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  here  we  found  very 
definite  physical  signs  in  the  shape  of  a  mass  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  apple,  firm  in  consistence  and  somewhat  tender  on 
pressure.  It  could  be  moved  with  the  hand  fairly  freely 
upwards  towards  the  umbilicus.  His  constipation  was  very 
obstinate ;  there  was  no  blood  or  mucus  in  the  stools,  and 
he  did  not  complain  of  any  pain  of  the  nature  of  tenesmus. 
His  abdomen  was  opened  five  days  after  admission,  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  carcinoma  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  The  large  mass  which  had  been  felt  on 
abdominal  palpation  was  brought  out  of  the  wound  after 
separating  some  adhesions,  and  it  was  found  to  involve  the 
sigmoid  loop  abeut  its  middle.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
mass  to  cause  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis,  and, 
after  clamping  the  gut  above  and  below,  the  affected  portion 
was  removed,  along  with  a  corresponding  area  of  mesentery, 
and  a  Paul's  tube  was  fixed  in  both  extremities.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  case. 
I  chose  to  complete  the  procedure  by  destroying  the  spur  with 
an  enterotome,  and,  after  one  failure,  closed  his  colostomy 
by  a  simple  p'astic  operation.  On  examining  the  portion  of 
bowel  removed,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that, 
although  there  was  a  definite  stricture,  the  mucous  membrane 
was  intact,  there  was  no  malignant  growth,  and  thestristure 
was  caused  by  a  mass  of  cicatrix  and  inflammatory  infiltration 
surrounding  and  constricting  the  gut. 

The  specimen  showed  us  that  there  had  been  a  peri- 
sigmoiditis— an  inflammatory  process  around  the  sigmoid 
flexure— giving  rise  to  a  considerable  exudation  and  the 
building  up  of  scar  tissue  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause 
stricture. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  anything  in 
the  clinical  history  which  should  have  enabled  us  to  form 
a  more  correct  opinion  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  stricture, 
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and  I  think  that  a  closer  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
attack  which  he  describes  as  having  taken  place  six 
months  before  admission  would  at  any  rate  have  raised  a 
doubt  as  to  the  malignant  character  of  the  mass  in  his 
sigmoid. 

For  this  history  we  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  man's 
own  recollection,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  the  attack 
had  been  associated  with  fever  or  not.  It  was  evidently, 
however,  an  acute  illness  coming  on  suddenly  and  not 
preceded  by  other  morbid  symptoms;  severe  abdominal 
pain  had  been  followed  by  distension,  vomiting,  and  con- 
stipation, and  this  group  of  symptoms  argues  rather  an 
acute  peritoneal  inflammation  than  an  attack  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Fortunately  the  history  in  cases  resemblirig 
this  one  is  usually  more  enlightening,  and  it  is  on  this 
history  of  an  attack  of  peritonitis  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  tumour"  that  we  have  chiefly  to  rely  for  a 
differential  diagnosis.  This  case  shows  you  that  the 
physical  signs  taken  alone  may  leave  one  quite  unable  to 
decide  the  question  if  the  history  of  an  acute  antecedent 
attack  is  not  clear. 

Sometimes  when  such  cases  are  carefully  investigated 
other  points  can  be  made  out  which,  while  not  inconsistent 
with  malignant  disease,  will  tend  to  throw  a  doubt  on  its 
presence.  For  example,  it  is  not  quite  usual  to  find  such 
a  definite  chronic  intestinal  obstruction  as  was  present  in 
this  case;  and,  again,  it  may  be  of  service  to  remember 
that  tenesmus  and  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  stools  is 
rarely  absent  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  below  the 
descending  colon.  A  mass  in  the  sigmoid  colon  unaseo- 
ciated  with  these  two  signs  should  therefore  raise  the 
suspicion  of  an  inflammatory  lesion. 

It  is  evident  that  a  correct  diagnosis  may  be  of  the 
greatest  moment,  as  it  may  save  the  patient  from  an 
unnecessary  operation.  In  this  case  of  course  an  opera- 
tion was  quite  necessary  to  relieve  the  chronic  obstruction 
which  was  present,  but  the  patient  without  obstruction 
requires  no  operation,  and  will  get  rid  of  his  symptoms 
and  the  inflammatory  mass  under  a  regime  of  confinement 
to  bed,  a  milk  diet,  and  a  regular  aperient. 

This  treatment  may,  in  fact,  be  of  considerable  use  as 
an  aid  to  diagnosis.  If  the  condition  is  one  of  peri- 
sigmoiditis and  not  malignant  disease,  one  may  expect  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  symptoms  and  a  progressive  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  "  tumour  " ;  but  in  the  case  of 
carcinoma  no  such  result  will  follow. 

In  many  such  cases,  therefore,  although  the  actual 
physical  signs  present  may  simulate  a  malignant  growth 
In  the  closest  possible  manner,  yet  a  careful  attention  to 
the  history,  a  close  clinical  investigation,  and  possibly  an 
experimental  palliative  course  of  treatment  will  reveal 
their  true  nature. 

The  second  case,  a  man  who  has  only  quite  recently 
come  under  observation,  has  presented  difficulties  in 
diagnosis  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  although  his 
symptoms  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  which  we 
have  been  considering. 

2  The  patient  is  47  years  of  age.  He  tells  us  that  a  year 
ago  he  first  began  to  be  troubled  with  constipation,  and  this 
has  been  particularly  so  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Three  and  four  days  have  often  passed  without  an  evacuation, 
and  then,  as  a  rule,  would  come  an  attack  of  diarrhoea.  During 
this  attack  the  motions  were  loose,  very  offensive,  and  con- 
tained blood.  During  the  two  months  previous  to  admission 
these  attacks  had  been  associated  with  a  great  deal  of 
tenesmus.  When  the  desire  to  go  to  stool  came  he  had  to 
hurrv,  and  often  the  amount  got  rid  of  was  quite  small, 
usually  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  and  bad-smelling.  He  has 
had  very  little  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  complains  more  of 
sharp  shooting  pains  in  his  back  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  his  sacrum.  His  constipation  has  continued  right 
through,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  only  at  intervals  of  several  days. 
and  by  the  use  of  aperients,  had  a  satisfactory  motion,  and  on 
the  other  hand  these  attacks  of  tenesmus,  with  the  passage  of 
brownish  fluid  material  in  small  quantities,  have  become 
more  frequent  of  late.  Recently,  whenever  the  bowels  have 
been  properly  opened,  there  has  been  blood  mingled  with  the 
faeces. 

He  had  a  healthy  appearance,  fair  appetite,  and  a  furred 
tongue.  His  abdomen  was  not  distended,  and  on  examining 
it  systematically  by  palpation  and  percussion  the  only 
abnormal  physical  signs  discoverable  were  in  the  left  iliac 
region  Here  there  was  a  swelling  of  firm  consistence  run- 
ning obliquely  inwards  and  downwards  from  the  level  of  the 
iliac  crest,  and  passiDg  below  into  the  pelvis.  It  was  5  to  6  in. 
in  length  and  about  2  in.  in  diameter  ;  moderate  pressure  upon 
it  caused  no  pain.  A  finger  in  the  rectum  found  nothing 
abnormal  there,  and  a  small- sized  rectal  bougie  was  passed  a 
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distance  of  10  in.  from  the  anns.  At  this  point,  that  is  to  say 
abont  4  in.  np  the  pelvic  colon,  the  onward  passage  of  the 
bougie  was  arrested.  Although  no  considerable  force  was 
used  there  was  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage  following  this 
examination.  He  had  no  pyrexia  except  on  one  occasion  eight 
days  after  admission,  when  there  was  an  evening  rise  up  to 
103.6°,  but  except  for  headache  he  had  no  new  symptoms,  and 
the  temperature  was  subnormal  all  the  next  day. 

In  many  respects,  therefore,  this  man  presented  signs  and 
symptoms  suggestive  of  malignant  disease  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  In  this  condition  a  history  of  constipation,  in- 
creasing in  obstinacy,  associated  with  tenesmus  and  the  passage 
of  small  watery  stools,  is  quite  usual  ;  haemorrhage,  too,  is 
always  to  be  expected  in  the  same  form  as  it  occurred  in 
this  case.  The  one  sign  which  led  us  to  reserve  our  diagnosis 
was  the  character  of  the  tumour  itself.  Aperients  and  enemata 
were  followed  by  satisfactory  evacuation,  but  the  characters  of 
the  swelling  remained  the  same.  The  infiltration  of  such  an 
extent  of  large  bowel  with  malignant  disease  is  quite  unusual, 
and  though  on  the  proximal  side  of  a  malignant  stricture 
there  is  always  some  colitis,  this  is  usually  associated  with 
distension  and  thinning  of  the  bowel  wall,  so  that  5  ou  have  a 
hyperresonant  coil  above  when  it  has  been  emptied  by  the 
usual  methods.  Here  the  length  of  bowel  showing  firm 
infiltration  and  induration  was  at  least  6  in.,  and  this  was 
decidedly  a  point  against  malignant  disease. 

Occasionally  carcinoma  of  toe  sigmoid  does  occur  as  a 
cylindrical  swelling  as  much  as  4  or  5  in.  in  its  long  axis, 
but  In  such  a  case  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  is  due  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  wall  above  a  stricture  due  to  the 
attempts  of  the  bowel  to  empty  itself  through  a  much-narrowed 
lumen.  In  these  circumstances  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
stenosis  are  present  in  a  marked  form  ;  there  is  pronounced 
colic  and  distension — signs  which  were  absent  in  our  case,  in 
which  the  only  symptoms  pointing  to  stenosis  were  the 
constipation  and  associated  diarrhoea. 

The  operation  confirmed  our  doubts.  We  found  the  whole 
length  of  a  rather  short  sigmoid  loop  converted  into  a  rigid- 
walled  tube,  and  bound  down  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  of  the 
left  iliac  fossa  by  old-standing  adhesions.  With  the  exception 
of  these  adhesions  there  was  no  lesion  outside  the  bowel  itself. 
With  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  the  condition  by  rest  and 
other  methods  I  performed  a  colostomy.  Since  the  operation 
we  have  demonstrated  with  the  speculum  the  presence  of  areas 
of  shallow  ulceration  in  the  bowel,  and  a  feature  of  the  condition 
has  been  the  large  amount  of  thick  yellow  pus  which  has  dis- 
charged through  the  opening  and  been  washed  up  frurn  below. 
This  has  been  so  considerable  that  one  might  think  an  abscess 
cavity  was  emptying  itself  into  the  bowel,  but  care  was  taken 
at  the  operation  to  exclude  this  complication,  and  we  satisfied 
ourselves  completely  that  the  lesion  was  confined  to  the  bowel 
itself.  We  propose  to  keep  his  artificial  anus  open  until  such 
time  as  the  sigmoiditis  subsides  and  the  ulceration  heals. 
When  this  may  be  expected  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  as  the 
affection  is  usually  very  obstinate  and,  without  colostomy, 
usually  progresses  in  spite  of  treatment,  often  ending  fatally 
after  long  illness.  As  an  astringent  wash,  we  are  now  using  a 
0.2  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol,  and  the  discharge  is 
lessening  in  quantity. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  respects  the  clinical  history 
and  signs  in  this  case  differ  from  those  usual  in  malignant 
stricture  of  the  sigmoid,  the  first  point  which  strikes  us  is 
the  long  time  during  which  the  symptoms  had  heen 
prpsent,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  the  absence  of  any  definite 
signs  of  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  large  bowel.  He 
gave  no  history  and  presented  no  symptoms  of  the  colic  of 
obstruction  and  the  abdominal  disterjsion  which  accom- 
panies it.  Now  although  there  is  often  a  long  latent 
period  in  cancer  of  the  intestine,  yet  once  the  stenosis  has 
declared  itself  a  more  or  less  steady  increase  in  the 
symptoms  due  to  this  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  patient 
has  not  only  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  bowels  but 
abdominal  pain  during  the  periods  of  constipation  and 
distension.  Even  more  definite  than  this  point  in  the 
history  is  the  physical  sign  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  extent  of  bowel  infiltrated.  In  infiltrative 
sigmoiditis,  which  is  the  descriptive  term  most  suitable 
to  the  cases  of  which  this  is  an  example,  the  whole  length 
of  the  sigmoid  loop  is  converted  into  a  tube  with  firm, 
rigid  walls,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  thoroughly  clear  out 
the  contents  of  the  colon,  palpation  will  reveal  this 
extensive  infiltration.  The  nature  of  the  condition  will 
be  still  more  clear  if  the  descending  colon  is  involved. 

These  two  cases  represent  two  types  of  chronic  in- 
flammatory lesion  in  the  sigmoid  fi  xure.  To  the  condi- 
tion present  in  our  first  patient  the  ijamc  chronic  adhesive 
pericolitis  lias  bten  applied.  When  he  first  came  for 
treatment  the  lesion  was  distinctly  of  a  chronic  tj  pe,  but 
we  cannot  doubt,  considering  the  history,  that  it  was  a 
sequel  to  an  acute  affection,  an  acute  perisigmoiditis. 
Such  a  course  of  events  appears  to  be  the  rule.  Not  that 
an  acute  perisigmoiditis  always  eventuates  in  this  chronic 


lesion ;  it  may  end  in  two  other  ways-  either  by  gradual 
and  uncomplicated  subsidence  or  by  abscess,  and  both  o! 
these  latter  are  quite  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cases  of  chronic  adhesive  pericolitis  which  have  been 
recorded  would  appear  to  indicate  that  there  is  usually  an 
acute  stage  preceding  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  the  chronic  stage:  and  if  this  is  true,  we  possess 
in  this  fact  an  important  aid  in  differential  diagnosis.  A 
history  of  this  acute  stage  and  the  absence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  usual  signs  of  malignant  stricture — stenosis, 
haemorrhage,  tenesmus — will  enable  one  to  discover  the 
real  state  of  affairs  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  In  a  minority  of  cases  the  simula- 
tion of  malignant  disease  is  so  exact  that  differential 
disease  is  impossible.    . 

Fortunately,  in  such  cases  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  will 
not  lead  to  any  serious  mistake  in  treatment,  for  a  peri- 
colitis producing  a  definite  stenosis  and  the  other 
common  signs  of  malignant  disease  can  only  be  relieved 
by  operation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  case 
which  throws  light  on  the  etiology,  except  the  chronic 
constipation.  The  long  retention  of  faecal  matter  in  the 
sigmoid  reservoir  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  probably  the  prime 
factor  in  all  such  cases,  the  direct  result  being  such 
damage  to  the  bowel  that  intestinal  bacteria  permeate  and 
set  up  a  local  peritonitis.  Such  a  peritonitis  ends  in  one 
of  the  three  ways  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  necessary  to 
note  that  actual  structural  perforation  and  general  septic 
peritonitis  may  also  result  from  a  like  cause. 

In  some  cases  the  damage  is  done  not  by  retention  o! 
faecal  matter  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  but  by  its  lodgement 
in  acquired  diverticula,  hernial  protrusions  of  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa,  which  are  more  commonly  met  with  in 
the  sigmoid  flexure  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  large  or 
small  bowel. 

To  turn  from  this  case  of  chronic  adhesive  perisigmoid- 
itis to  the  condition  present  in  our  second  patient.  The 
infiltrative  sigmoiditis  from  which  he  is  suffering  is  pre- 
sent in  a  subacute  form.  It  is  not  associated  with  any 
marked  degree  of  general  intoxication,  but  the  copious 
discharge  shows  that  the  process  is  active.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  had  no  acute  symptoms,  and  in  this 
respect  he  conforms  to  the  usual  type  of  the  disease,  for 
typically  it  is  chronic  or  subacute  with  occasional  exacer- 
bations ;  exceptionally  it  runs  a  rapid  course  with  perfora- 
tion and  septic  peritonitis. 

The  evacuations  are  also  characteristic.  Constipation, 
as  far  as  ordinary  faecal  matter  is  concerned,  associated 
with  the  painful  discharge  of  small  fluid  motions  is  the 
common  history,  but  the  amount  of  haemonhage  and 
purulent  exudation  In  this  case  is  rather  unusually  large. 
In  the  milder  forms  of  this  disease  success  in  treatment 
may  bp  expected  without  resort  to  operation.  Progress  is, 
however,  notoriously  slow,  and  some  of  these  patients  go 
through  years  of  suffering.  Most  important  is  a  strict 
regulation  of  diet ;  while  the  disease  is  active  it  is  bi  st  to 
insist  on  confinement  to  bed  and  a  milk  diet,  but  as  soon 
as  the  local  tenderness,  the  pain,  and  the  diarrhoeic  dis- 
charge have  to  a  certain  extent  subsided,  it  is  best  to  get 
the  patient  up  and  out.  After  this  stage  a  diet  should  be 
chosen  which  will  leave  as  little  residue  as  possible,  and 
while  the  colon  is  given  rest  in  this  way  it  should  also  be 
cleansed  by  a  daily  enema.  Probably  an  olive  oil  enema 
is  the  best. 

In  our  own  case  colostomy  was  decided  upon,  because 
the  signs  pointed  to  an  active  process  likely  to  lead  to 
complications  outside  the  bowel.  This  is  one  of  the  indi- 
cations for  operation,  and  it  is  also  indicated  in  chi 
cases  when  the  palliative  treatment  I  have  mentioned  fails 
after  a  thorough  trial. 

Finally,  I  must  be  careful  not  to  leave  you  with  the 
impression  that  these   two  types  of  colon    disease  are 
peculiar  to   the  sigmoid   flexure.    They   are   much   more 
common  in  this  than  in  other  parts  of  the  large  bowel,  but 
both   may   arise   in   any  part  of   its  extent.     Very   well 
characterized  cases  of  chronic   adhesive  pericolitis  lie 
been  described  in  which  the  as  /ending    colon  and   tli 
transverse  colon  have  been  the  seat  of  the  dteeai- 
myself  removed  a  mass  involving  the  transverse  colon  arc: 
adherent   to    the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach 
three  years  ago,  which  in  the  light  of   subsequent  know- 
ledge I  recognized  as  an  examcle  of    this    disease.     An 
extensive  resection  was  perfoimed  under  the  impression 
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that  malignant  disease  was  being  dealt  with.  Similar 
cases  have  been  similarly  treated  by  other  surgeons,  and 
it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  it  has  come  to  be 
recognized  how  closely  the  two  conditions  may  resemble 
each  other  in  symptoms  and  signs. 

Infiltrative  colitis  also  occurs  in  other  parts  oi  the 
colon  besides  the  sigmoid,  but  it  seems  that  this  segment 
of  bowel  is  almost  always  involved  when  the  disease 
affects  the  descending  and  transverse  colon.  Usually  in 
the  descending  and  transverse  colon  it  occurs  as  an  exten- 
sion backwards  from  the  sigmoid.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
primary  seat  is  sometimes  the  ascending  colon  and  caecum. 
We  are  much  in  need  of  further  information  on  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have  only  clinical  observations  from  which  to  draw 
conclusions.  No  doubt  this  needed  knowledge  will  soon 
be  forthcoming  now  that  clinical  study  has  led  to  its 
recognition  as  a  condition  with  well-characterized  signs 
and  symptoms. 


THE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT    OF 
APPENDICITIS* 

By  WJI.  HENRY  B.  BROOK,  M.D.Loxd.,  F.R.C.S., 

SUBOEON',    I  INCOLS  COUNT!  HOSFITAI,. 


Appendicitis  is  a  malady  that  has  come  much  to  the  front 
of  late  years ;  so  much  so,  that  most  of  our  patients  are 
acquainted  with  it,  at  any  rate,  by  name.  But  if  we  look 
into  any  of  our  older  textbooks — for  example,  the  first 
edition  of  Fagge's  Medicine,  published  in  1836 — we  shall 
find  no  mention  of  appendicitis,  although  what  is  no 
doubt  the  same  disease  is  described  under  the  name  of 
*'  perityphlitis,"  and  is  looked  upon  as  having  its  origin  in 
the  caecum ;  a  note  is,  however,  made  that  Dr.  Wilks 
(now  Sir  Samuel  "\Yilks)  had  ascertained  post  mortem  that 
some  cases  were  associated  with  ulceration  or  perforation 
of  the  vermiiorm  appendix. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  at  the  present  time 
appendicitis  and  its  complications  account  for  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  and  that  in  times 
past 'numbers  of  deaths  are  stated  to  have  occurred 
simply  from  peritonitis — or,  as  it  was  called,  "  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  "—we  can  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
number,  or,  if  we  put  aside  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old — in  whom  acute  abdominal  trouble  is  most  generally 
due  in  the  one  case  to  intussusception  and  in  the  other  to 
malignant  disease — the  greater  number  of  these  deaths 
must  have  been  due  to  appendicitis,  although  not  at  the 
time  recognized  as  such. 

As,  therefore,  appendicitis  is  the  cause  of  many  serious 
and  fatal  illnesses,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
its  diagnosis,  and  by  what  treatment  we  can  best  reduce 
this  heavy  mortality. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  it  may  be  well  to  take 
into  consideration  a  few  facts  regarding  the  anatomy  and 
pathology  of  the  appendix. 

The  vermiform  appendix  in  the  fetus  is  directly  con- 
tinuous with  the  caecum,  representing  its  terminal  portion, 
but  as  development  proceeds  becomes  more  clearly  marked 
off,  becoming  provided  with  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane 
at  its  orifice,  the  valve  of  Gerlach,  which  tends  to  prevent 
foreign  bodies  from  passing  into  it  from  the  caecum.  The 
appendix  consists  of  a  lining  mucous  membrane,  a  sub- 
mucosa,  a  muscular  and  an  outer  serous  coat.  It  is 
provided  with  a  meso-appendix,  in  which  run  vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics.  The  mucous  membrane  con- 
tains tubular  glands  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  epithelium,  but  the  most  noteworthy  point  about 
it  is  its  richness  in  lymphoid  tissue — a  richness  which  is 
particularly  marked  between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  after 
which  age  it  diminishes  in  amount,  the  whole  mucosa 
undergoing  atrophy.  From  this  richness  in  lymphoid 
tissue  the  appendix  has  been  called  the  "  intestinal 
tonsil,'1  and  it  is  probable  that  this  lymphoid  tissue  per- 
forms some  function  of  a  protective  nature  against  the 
bacteria  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  the 
caecum.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  those  animals  which 
have  no  appendix  there  is  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  at 
the  apex  of  the  caecum. 


Looking  at  the  diseases  of  the  appendix  from  the  clinical 
point  of  view,  this  analogy  to  the  tonsil  is  helpful  in 
explaining  the  origin  and  course  of  the  majority  of  cases 
of  appendicitis. 

The  appendix  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  receptacle 
for  all  manner  of  foreign  bodies,  from  cherry-stones  to 
shot-pellets,  and  when  appendicitis  first  became  recog- 
nized it  was  considered  due  to  the  entrance  of  these 
bodies.  But  we  now  know  that  it  is  very  rare  for  a  foreign 
body  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  appendix,  and  that  the 
apparent  foreign  bodies  are  generally  concretions  of  faecal 
material  largely  consisting  of  bacteria,  material  which,  at 
first  liquid,  has  gradually  become  consolidated.  These 
concretions  are  generally  only  met  with  in  appendices 
which  have  in  time  past  been  the  subject  of  inflammation ; 
they  are  the  result,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  appendicitis. 

To  what,  then,  must  we  look  as  the  cause  or  causes  ? 
Probably  in  every  case  these  are  of  a  septic  nature,  the  bac- 
teria in  the  caecum  and  appendix  setting  up  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  lymphoid  tissue,  just  as  in  the  throat 
tonsillitis  has  so  often  a  septic  origin. 

Slight  attacks  may  pass  unnoticed,  but  may  lead  to  a 
fibrotic  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucosa, 
just  as  repeated  attacks  of  tonsillitis  cause  fibrosis  of  the 
tonsil.  These  fibrotic  changes  will  render  the  appendix 
more  liable  to  trouble  from  retention  of  its  secretion  with 
increased  bacterial  growth  and  the  formation  of  concre- 
tions, until  the  first  sign  that  the  patient  has  of  any 
trouble  is  an  acute  attack. 

The  analogy  between  appendicitis  and  tonsillitis  is 
further  borne  out  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  cases 
are  rheumatic  in  their  nature,  and  are  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  salicylates,  just  as  these  will  so  often 
give  relief  in  tonsillitis. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  patient  is  diminished  by  cold  or 
fatigue,  and  if  there  is  a  superabundance  of  bacteria,  a 
very  slight  indiscretion  in  diet  may  precipitate  an  attack, 
without  any  previous  changes  in  the  organ,  an  attack 
which  may  be  of  such  severity  as  to  cause  ulceration  or 
gangrene  of  the  appendix,  rapidly  and  without  warning. 

Classification  of  Cases  of  Appendicitis. 
Clinically  we  may  divide  appendicitis  into: 

1.  Catarrhal  Appendicitis,  the  mildest  form  which  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  recovery  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
this  catarrhal  form  the  epithelium  of  the  tubular  glands 
of  the  appendix,  which  is  a  single  layer,  is  shed,  and  thus 
there  is  opened  a  door  for  infection  which  may  spread  to 
the  deeper  tissues. 

2.  Z'lcerative  Appendicitis,  in  which  not  only  is  the 
epithelium  shed,  but  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats 
are  opened  up.  The  mischief  may  stop  at  this  point,  but 
all  the  same,  ii  the  patient  recover  he  will  carry  about 
with  him  a  damaged  appendix  with  a  weakened  mucous 
membrane,  and  probably  a  strictured  lumen,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  cystic  dilatation,  the  contents  of  which 
will  form  an  excellent  nidus  for  further  infective 
organisms. 

3.  Appendicitis  (with  or  without  perforation)  and  Abscess. 
— Here  we  may  have : 

(a)  An  abscess  pointing  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
(4)  An  abscess  in  the  peritoneal  sac,  more  or  less  shut 
In  by  adhesions. 

(c)  More  rarely  an  abscess  outside  the  peritoneal  sac, 
generally  well  to  the  right  side,  creeping  up  behind  the 
ascending  colon. 

(d)  An  extension  of  the  suppuration  along  a  definite 
route,  which,  according  to  some  surgeons,  varies  according 
to  the  position  of  the  appendix— that  is,  if  this  lies  to  the 
outside  of  the  caecum,  we  may  meet  with  pus  tracking 
upwards  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending  colon  to  the 
right  kidney  pouch,  then  beneath  the  liver,  and  then 
between  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  forming  a  subphrenic 
abscess  ;  this  may  track  still  further,  penetrating  the 
right  pleura,  or  it  may  in  an  extreme  case  perforate  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  and  be  found  beneath 
the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm. 

If  the  appendix  is  situated  below  the  caecum,  pus  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  pelvis,  and  if  it  is 
internal,  then  we  m2y  meet  with  pus  passing  inwards 
among  the  coils  of  small  intestine,  hading  to  : 

(e)  General  suppurative  peritonitis. 

4.  Lastly,  if  we  have  to  deal  with  an  intensely  acute 
inflammation,  the  disease  may  run  a  terribly  rapid  course 
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— the  so-called  "  fulminating  appendicitis" — the  patient 
dying  of  toxaemia  within  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours, 
unless  relieved  by  operation,  and  even  then  the  recorded 
mortality  is  from  75  to  95  per  cent.  It  is  to  these  fulmi- 
nating cases  that  I  would  particularly  direct  your 
attention  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Diagnosis  of  Appendicitis. 

The  important  symptoms  in  a  case  of  simple  acute 
appendicitis  are  pain,  tenderness,  and  rigidity  of  the 
abdomen,  most  marked  over  the  appendicular  region. 

The  pain  often  follows  an  indiscretion  in  diet,  exposure 
to  cold,  or  exertion ;  It  may  at  first  be  referred  to  the 
epigastrium  or  umbilicus,  but  after  twelve  hours  it  is 
usually  referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  sometimes 
radiates  in  the  direction  in  which  the  appendix  lies, 
although  this  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  rule.  This  may 
affird  some  indication  for  the  operation  to  be  performed. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  pain  from 
pain  in  tbe  right  ovaty;  more  particularly  as  an  attack 
of  appendicular  colic  may  precede  a  menstrual  period, 
probably  caused  by  the  ovary  receiving  part  of  its  blood 
supply  from  a  branch  of  the  artery  to  the  appendix;  the 
premenstrual  congestion  of  the  ovary  being  accompanied 
by  a  congestion  of  the  appendix.  Conversely,  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  appendix  may  cause  ovarian  pain  and 
monorrhagia,  and  I  can  recall  one  case  of  my  own  in 
which  removal  of  the  appendix  was  followed  by  a  cessation 
ol  the  monorrhagia. 

It  is  not  infrequent  to  meet  with  eases,  especially  in 
children,  in  which  there  is  pain  over  the  bladder  at  the 
end  of  micturition.  This  may  be  so  acute  that  the  child 
refrains  from  passing  water  for  as  long  as  possible. 

The  tenderness  is  generally  most  marked  at  the  point 
called  after  MeBurney,  where  the  line  drawn  from  the 
right  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus 
crosses  the  edge  of  the  right  rectus.  This  point  is  said  to 
indicate  the  point  of  origin  of  the  appendix.  Generally, 
however,  this  is  a  little  lower  down,  at  the  point  called 
"  Clado's  "  point,  where  the  line  drawn  from  one  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  other  crosses  the  outer  edge  of 
the  right  rectus. 

Mr.  Sherren  has  shown  that  the  tenderness  may  be  met 
with  over  any  part  of  the  area  supplied  by  the  eleventh 
dorsal  nerve.  It  may  be  elicited  by  gently  pinching  up 
the  skin,  so  long  as  the  appendix  is  not  perforated,  after 
which  occurrence  this  sign  is  generally  absent — a  point  of 
tome  importance  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  rigidity  is  confined  in  a  simple  case  to  the  lower 
right  quadrant  of  the  abdomen. 

To  these  chief  symptoms  must  be  added  obstinate 
constipation,  vomiting  which  usually  subsides  after  the 
first  few  hours,  except  in  the  fulminating  forms. 

The  temperature  is  generally  raised,  except  in  a  case  of 
simple  appendicular  colic,  or  in  a  case  of  fulminating 
appendicitis  whi^h  is  rapidly  going  the  wrong  way. 

The  pulse  is  generally  increased  in  frequency  to  some 
extent;  its  rate  and  character  afford  an  indication  of  the 
progress  of  the  case  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  steadily 
increasing  frequency  being  the  most  marked  sign  of  ill 
ompn,  whilst  a  steadily  diminishing  rate  affords  a  good 
prognosis.  As  a  general  rule  a  rate  above  100  per  minute 
should  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal. 

Tne  torque  is  furred,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  very  dry 
and  crated. 

A  rectal  examination  should  never  be  omitted,  as  although 
in  a  simple  case  nothing  abnormal  may  be  found,  yet  we 
shall  in  this  way  obtain  valuable  information  in  a  case  In 
which  there  is  pelvic  peritonitis  or  suppuration. 

Such  an  attack  may  terminate  in — 

1.  Complete  recovery,  the  temperature  falling  to  normal 
about  the  third  day,  the  pulse  steadying  down,  the  pain 
subsiding,  and  the  bowels  acting. 

2.  Apparent  recovery,  but  with  a  tenden«y  to  relapse. 

3.  Localized  suppuration. 
4    General  suppuration. 

5.  The  attack  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  fulminating 
type. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  attack,  but  of 
greater:  intensity,  the  pain  much  greater,  the  tenderness 
h11  over  the  abdomen,  with  early  tympanites.  In  some  of 
the  worse  cases  there  may  be  a  cessation  of  pain. 

Often  there  is    an    initial  rigor.      The  pulse  rapidly 


increases  in  frequency,  becoming  small  and  feeble,  the 
face  has  an  anxious,  drawn  expression,  the  skin  becomes 
clammy,  and  the  temperature  falls  below  normal.  The 
progress  of  the  case  is  rapid,  the  patient  generally  dying 
of  intense  toxaemia  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset. 

Treatment. 
1.  The  Treatment  of  Simple  Appendicitis  during  the  Attack. 

Here  we  are  on  extremely  debatable  ground,  some 
surgeons  urging  early  operation  and  removal  of  the 
appendix;  others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  holding  that  we 
should  wait,  and,  unless  the  symptoms  point  to  fulrtina- 
tion,  endeavour  to  tide  the  patient  over  the  attack  by  rest 
and  treatment. 

Sir  F.  Treves1  says,  "  Hospital  statistics  are  satisfactory- 
only  up  to  a  certain  point,  since  they  of  necessity  deal 
with  cases  of  the  most  severe  type.  The  best  record  which 
could  be  obtained  would  be  based  upon  the  experience  o£ 
a  large  number  of  men  in  private  practice  " 

It  is  principally  with  this  end  in  view  that  I  have 
chosen  this  subject  for  our  discussion. 

My  own  small  experience  is  that  simple  cases  can  with 
care  be  tided  through  the  attack. 

The  line  of  treatment  that  appears  to  be  most  useful  is : 

(a)  Absolute  rest  and  quiet ;  the  knees  being  placed 
over  a  pillow. 

(4)  Very  low  diet,  the  food  being  the  simplest  liquid 
food,  such  as  albumen  water  or  Brand's  essence  and  water. 
It  is  by  no  means  bad  treatment  to  give  nothing  but  water 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  Milk  if  given  should  be 
diluted  and  peptonized. 

(c)  The  application  at  frequent  intervals  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions to  the  abdomen,  a  piece  of  lint  thickly  covered  with 
the  glycerine  of  belladonna  being  applied  to  the  seat  of 
pain  under  the  fomentations. 

(d)  Speaking  generally  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
move  the  bowels  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  not 
until  the  seventh  if  an  abscess  is  forming,  when  calomel 
and  a  saline  aperient,  such  as  phosphate  of  soda,  may  be 
given,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  an  enema. 

(e)  A  simple  saline  mixture  with  hyoscyamus,  or  bella- 
donna, or  with  salicylate  of  soda  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  a  rheumatic  tendency. 

(/)  The  flatulence  is  best  kept  in  check  by  salol  in 
powder. 

Here  two  points  present  themselves  for  discussion  :  the 
advisability  of  giving  or  withholding  opium,  and  the  use 
of  aperients. 

Opium  used,  in  time  past,  to  be  regarded  as  our  sheet- 
anchor  in  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  relieving  the  pain  and 
quieting  the  restless  patient,  and  it  certainly  produces  an 
appearance  of  the  very  greatest  improvement  in  the  state 
of  the  case — the  pulse  becoming  slower,  the  aspect  more 
cheerful,  and  the  patient  in  every  way  feels  better.  But. 
this  is  only  too  often  merely  the  appearance  of  improve- 
ment, the  disease  continuing  unchecked  until  the  time 
has  passed  for  any  help  to  be  given.  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  that  opium  should  on  no  account  be  given 
in  appendicitis  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  patient  having 
to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  hospital,  when  morphine 
might  be  given,  the  hospital  house-surgeon  being,  however, 
informed  of  the  fact.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  the  sym- 
ptoms being  masked,  opium  is  a  sourcp  of  danger  by 
paralysing  the  intestines  and  causing  tympanites. 

As  to  the  use  of  aperients,  a  simple  saline  aperient  might 
be  useful  in  a  case  of  appendicular  colic  to  clear  away 
any  peccant  substance,  but  we  have  to  carefully  discrimi- 
nate between  such  simple  cases  and  those  that  are  more 
severe,  in  which  an  aperient  would  at  once  disturb  the 
inflamed  parts.  Some  surgeons  are  strong  advocates  for 
the  use  of  an  enema,  but  we  must  be  careful  to  bpar  in 
mind  the  close  relationship  of  the  rectum  to  the  inflamed 
area. 

2.   Treatment  during  the  Interval. 

There  is  no  question  that,  in  the  case  of  patients  who 
have  had  several  attacks  of  simple  appendicitis,  the 
correct  treatment  is  to  remove  the  appendix  during  a 
quiet  interval ;  in  careful  hands  this  has  a  mortality  of 
only  about,  A  per  cent.  How  many  attacks  should  a. 
patient  be  allowed  to  go  through  before  having  the 
appendix  removed  ? 

Provided  that  a  patient  takes  warning  from  his  first 
attack,  and  carefully  avoids  anything  that  might  lead  to 
another,  such  as  hurrying  over  meals,  eating  indigestible 
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substances,  neglecting  the  regular  daily  action  of  the 
bowels,  careless  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  or  over-fatigue,  he 
may  never  have  a  second  attack  ;  but  yet  statistics  show 
that  from  25  to  44  per  cent,  of  first  cases  relapse,  the 
relapse  generally  taking  place  within  two  years. 

Such  a  recurrence  Indicates  some  permanent  damage 
to  the  appendix,  and  a  consequent  liability  to  further 
attacks,  any  one  of  which  may  fulminate.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  removal  of  the  appendix  during  a  quiet 
interval  should  be  strongly  urged  upon  a  patient  who  has 
had  two  attacks  ;  and  he  would  be  well  advised  to  bear  the 
operation  after  the  first  attack  if  it  had  been  severe. 

3.   The  Treatment  of  a  Fulminating  Attack. 

Here  the  patient  is  in  a  desperate  condition,  which  has 
been  well  compared  to  a  strangulated  hernia  or  a  per- 
forated gastric  ulcer.  If  left  the  case  becomes  hopeless 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  operation  affords  the  only 
chance,  and  that  but  a  slender  one  unless  performed 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

Fortunately,  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  all  cases  are  of 
this  character ;  but  it  is  in  these  that  some  means 
of  diminishing  the  heavy  mortality  is  so  much  to  be 
desired. 

Such  a  case  occurred  in  my  practice  a  few  months  ago, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  it 
somewhat  in  detail  as  an  illustration  of  the  symptoms  and 
diagnosis  of  this  fulminating  form. 

I  was  called  at  6  p.m.  to  see  a  servant  girl,  aged  20,  who  was 
violently  sick  and  had  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She  had  been 
very  well  until  dinner  time,  when  she  had  eaten  some  cold 
roast  duck  very  heartily.  1  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  with 
her  kDees  drawn  np,  vomiting  a  gretn  bilious  fluid,  complain- 
ing of  intense  pain  at  the  epigastrium.  Her  face  had  a 
typical  abdominal  expression.  Tbe  bowels  had  been  open 
the  day  before,  but  not  freely ;  she  was  of  a  constipated 
habit.    The  pulse  was  96  ;  temperature,  99°. 

What  were  the  various  possibilities  of  the  case  ? 

In  the  first  place  she  might  be  suffering  simply  from  an 
acute  attack  of  indigestion  She  looked,  however,  rather  too 
ill  for  this  There  was  no  hernia  to  be  found,  an  inquiry  which 
should  never  be  omitted.  The  situation  of  the  pain  was  sug- 
gestive of  a  gastric  ulcer  which  had  perhaps  perforated.  It  is 
however  unusual  for  this  to  recur  without  so:ne  previous 
history  of  gastric  pain.  She  had  never  had  this,  nor  yet 
haematemesis  or  melaena.  The  comparatively  quiet  pulse 
was  rather  against  a  perforated  gastric  ulcer.  Nevertheless 
this  was  a  possibility  which  weighed  strongly  with  me.  The 
menses  were  regular,  which  enabled  one  to  put  on  one  side  the 
possibility  of  tubal  pregnancy. 

There  was  no  history  of  jaundice,  so  that  the  pain  was  not 
likely  to  be  due  to  a  gall  stone,  neither  was  it  like  that  of  renal 
colic,  which  may  at  times  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
appendicitis. 

The  bowels  had  been  moved  the  day  before,  so  that  we  had 
hardly  to  deal  with  a  case  of  acute  obstruction. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  pneumonia  will  sometimes  at  its  onset 
give  rise  to  acute  abdominal  symptoms,  I  examined  the  chest, 
but  there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  b9  found. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  case  was  either  one  of  acute 
indigestion  with  bilious  vomiting,  or,  more  likely,  a  case  of 
appendicitis  of  which  the  symptoms  had  not  yet  become 
definite,  or  possibly,  but  less  probably,  a  case  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Looking  at  the  case  as  a  whole,  I  felt  justified  in  waiting  a 
few  hours  until  the  shock  had  passed  off  and  more  definite 
symptoms  had  declared  themselves.  I  therefore  prooured  the 
attendance  of  a  nurse,  and  ordered  hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen.  Having  regard  to  the  green  vomit  and  pain  at  the 
epigastrium,  I  ordered  a  simple  stomach  mixture  of  sod. 
bicarb,  and  acid,  hydrocyanici  dil.,  with  calomel  gr.j,  to  te 
repeated  in  one  hour — a  useful  way  of  giving  calomel  if  there 
is  sickness. 

I  did  not  give  any  opium  lest  the  symptoms  should  have 
become  masked — a  point  the  importance  of  which  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  ;  over  and  over  again  have  I  seen  abdominal 
cases  where  the  patient  was  so  deenly  under  the  influence  of 
opium  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely  altered — 
the  pain  gone,  the  expression  cheerful,  the  pulse  quiet  and 
steady,  although  the  patient  was  within  a  few  hours  of  death. 

After  the  expiry  of  twelve  hours  the  symptoms  pointed 
definitely  to  appendicitis;  there  were  pain  and  tenderness  at 
McBurney's  point,  rigidity  of  the  right  lower  quadrant  of  the 
abdomen,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  to  100°  ;  a  rise  in  pulse- 
rate,  108. 

Was  this  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis  which  might  be  tidfd 
over,  or  was  it  one  of  fulminating  appendicitis  ?  The  severity 
of  the  onset  pointed  to  its  bning  the  latter,  and  I  removr d  the 
patient  to  the  hespital.  After  her  arrival  the  pulse-rate  was 
found  to  be  increased  to  130. 

On  op°ning  the  abdomen  in  the  appendicular  region  some 
turbid  fluid  was  found  round  the  appandix.  which  was  gan- 
grenous for  the  greater  pirt  of  its  leDgth.  This  necrosishad 
evidently  bsen  of  very  Kipid  and  acute  onset,  for  there  was  no 


macroscopic  solution  of  continuity  in  the  organ.  It  was  as 
though  an  intense^'  virulent  inflammation  had  caused  throm- 
bosis of  the  vessels.  The  appendix  was  removed,  and  the  wound 
drained  with  gauze.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
somewhat  delayed  by  local  suppuration. 

From  this  case  we  may,  I  think,  learn  : 

1.  That  every  now  and  then  cases  will  occur  in  which 
the  disease  is  of  the  most  acute  type,  inflammation 
arising  in  the  appendix,  and  progressing  with  such 
rapidity  and  violence  that  the  whole  organ  is  speedily 
destroyed,  and  an  acute  septic  peritonitis  set  up  unless 
operation  is  done  without  delay. 

2.  That  if  the  fulminating  appendix  is  removed  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  onset  all  may  yet  be  well. 

3.  That  a  case  may  take  on  a  fulminating  character 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  our  only  chance  of 
saving  life  lies  in  the  watching  of  the  ease  at  short  inter- 
vals, refraining  from  giving  opium,  and  operating  as  soon 
as  the  malady  is  seen  to  be  steadily  and  rapidly  becoming 
more  acute. 

In  these  cases  there  is  often  a  period  of  comparative 
quiet,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  onset  has  passed  off;  this 
is  the  surgeon's  opportunity,  for  an  operation  may  now  be 
done  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  in  the  interval  between 
the  attacks.  If  the  opportunity  be  allowed  to  pass,  the 
patient  becomes  rapidly  worse,  and  the  operation  is 
fraught  with  the  extremest  danger.  The  pulse- rate  is  our 
best  guide,  a  steadily-increasing  frequency  showing  that 
the  heart  muscle  is  being  poisoned  by  toxins  calls  for 
immediate  interference,  especially  if,  with  the  rise  in 
pulse- rate,  is  conjoined  a  fall  in  temperature. 

Beside  the  pulse-rate,  the  facies,  tongue,  pain,  and 
increasing  leucocythaemia  are  all  danger  signals,  but  of 
these  the  pulse-rate  is  the  most  valuable. 

If  the  operation  is  done  within  the  first  twelve  houro 
there  is  good  hope  of  saving  the  patient's  life,  but  every 
hour's  delay  adds  to  the  danger,  and  after  thirty-six  hours 
the  hope  is  but  a  slender  one. 

4.  The  Treatment  of  Appendicitis  icith  Suppuration. 

Here  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two  widely 
different  conditions— (a)  localized  suppuration,  where  the 
pus  is  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and  (/;) 
general  diffused  suppurative  peritonitis,  in  which  there  is 
no  shutting  oil'  by  adhesions,  but  pus  spreads  throughout 
the  whole  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  a  rapidly  fatal 
toxaemia. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves  in  19022  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
"immediate  operation  is  demanded  in  every  example  in 
which  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  that  suppuration  has 
taken  place."  But  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  many  surgeons  preferring  to 
wait  until  after  the  fifth  day  if  there  are  signs  that  the 
pus  is  localized  and  shut  in  by  adhesive  peritonitis,  so 
that  it  may  be  evacuated  easily  and  safely  without  risk  of 
causing  general  infection. 

Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  history  ol 
operative  procedure  in  these  cases. 

When  appendicular  abscesses  were  first  recognized  and 
opened,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Berry,  that  many  patients  died  rapidly  from  general 
infective  peritonitis,  owing  to  the  abscess  having  been 
opened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  general  cavity  of  the- 
peritoneum  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  infection. 
He  urged  that  the  best  and  safest  procedure  was  to  wait 
until  the  pus  had  been  shut  in  by  adhesions,  which 
generally  occurred  by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  abscess 
could  be  opened  safely. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  many  instances  the  pus  does  not 
become  thus  limited  in  extent.  The  infection  may  be 
so  intense  and  suppuration  so  profuse  that  pus  rapidly 
makes  its  way  between  the  coils  of  the  intestines ;  or  if 
a  circumscribed  abscess  forms,  yet  it  may  speedily 
burst;  or  if  it  does  not,  yet  it  may  burrow,  form- 
ing cavities  which  can  only  be  drained  with  diffi- 
culty,  and   death   may  occur  from   septic  absorption. 

Experience  alone  can  tell  us  in  these  cases  when  to 
operate  and  when  to  delay  ;  but  speaking  generally,  if 
there  is  a  definite  circumscribed  tumour,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  waiting  until  after  the  fifth  day,  always 
supposing  that  the  patient's  general  condition  remains 
satisfactory.  A  rigor  should  be  a  signal  for  immediate 
action;  so,  too,  should  an  increasing  frequency  of  puke. 
If  it    can  be  done,  a  leucocyte    count,  taken    at   short 
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intervals,  may  give  an  indication  whether  pus  is  formiDg 
or  not,  a  leucooyt09is  of  20,000  or  more  pointing  to  the 
presence  of  pus.  During  the  past  five  years  our  technique 
has  much  impioved,  and  it  is  now  safe  to  evacuate  pus 
from  an  appendicular  abscess  as  soon  as  it  can  be  recog- 
nized, provided  that  before  doing  so  the  area  of  operation 
is  localized  and  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  by  careful  packing  with  a  double  bulwark  of  gauze, 
the  outer  layer  of  which  can  be  left  in  situ  for  twenty  four 
hours  after  the  evacuation  of  the  pus. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  greater  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  position  of  the  patient — the  head  and 
shoulders  being  raised,  and  if  necessary  the  head  of  the 
bed  also  raised,  so  that  pus  may  tend  to  gravitate  into  the 
pelvis,  instead  of  tracking  up  into  the  subphrenic  region, 
where  it  is  much  more  likely  to  cause  a  fatal  toxaemia. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  drain  freely,  using  large  rubber 
drains.  In  one  such  case  that  I  saw  successfully  operated 
upon,  pus  poured  out  from  incisions  above  the  pubes,  and 
in  the  right  and  left  iliac  regions.  Four  large  drain  tubes 
were  put  in,  down  to  Douglas's  pouch  in  each  iliac  region, 
and  running  up  to  the  liver.  The  patient  steadily  and 
speedily  recovered. 

Our  hope  of  saving  such  cases  of  general  suppurative 
peritonitis  has  been  immensely  increased  by  the  method 
of  continuous  subcutaneous  infusion,  several  pints  of 
saline  solution  being  run  Into  the  thighs  by  one  or  two 
hollow  needles  and  a  simple  siphon.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  flush  out  the  abdomen,  for  this  will  only  result 
in  spreading  the  infection  still  further. 

In  these  cases  of  general  suppurative  peritonitis  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  bowels  to  act,  calomel 
being  given  in  grain  doses  hourly. 

Conclusion. 

I  would  recapitulate  our  position  in  dealing  with 
appendicitis  as  follows : 

L.  The  majority  of  cases  will  get  over  the  attack  if 
treated  on  simple  medicinal  lines. 

2.  During  the  quiet  period  the  appendix  should  be 
removed. 

3.  During  an  attack  the  patient  should  be  carefully  and 
frequently  watched,  and  on  any  sign  of  fulminatlon  opera- 
tion should  be  done  at  once. 

4.  If  there  be  suppuration,  if  all  is  going  on  otherwise 
satisfactorily,  the  evacuation  should  be  deferred  until  after 
the  fifth  day,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity.  But  if  in  doubt  whether  to  wait,  the 
pus  may  be  directly  evacuated.  If  the  appendix  present 
in  the  wound  it  should  be  removed,  but  no  elaborate 
search  should  be  made  for  it.  It  may  be  removed  later 
on. 

5.  In  general  suppurative  peritonitis  the  use  of  drainage, 
massive  infusions,  and  calomel. 
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iUntiNi;  the  year  1906  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  operate  upon 
47  cases  of  appendicitis  at  some  period  of  the  acute  stage 
of  an  attack,  and  in  order  to  conveniently  study  the  results 
obtained  I  have  classified  them  into  four  groups  : 

1.  "  Early  "  eases,  where  the  infection  was  found  at  the 
operation  to  be  still  limited  to  the  appendix,  there  being 
as  yet  no  evidence  of  peritonitis. 

2.  "  Abscess  "  cases,  where  an  abscess  was  present,  more 
or  less  securely  shut  off  by  localized  peritonitis  from  the 
rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

3.  "Diffuse  spreading"  peritonitis,  where  the  peri- 
toneum was  becoming  rapidly  and  progressively  infected, 
without  any  attempt  at  limitation  of  the  process. 

4.  "  General  "  peritonitis,  where  at  the  operation  it  was 
actually  seen  that  the  peritonitis  extended  everywhere, 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  diaphragm.    The  difference  between 
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the  two  last  groups  is  merely  one  of  extent  of  peritoneum 
involved,  and  many  would  include  them  together  under 
the  term  "  general "  in  contrast  to  "  local "  peritonitis. 
To  do  so,  however,  gives  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
recoverability  of  general  peritonitis,  for  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  infection,  though  rapidly  spreading  and  tending 
to  become  general  if  left  alone,  yet  has  not  actually  done 
so  at  the  time  of  operation,  and,  in  fact,  may  by  means  of 
the  operation  be  prevented  from  so  doing.  Truly  general 
peritonitis  is  very  rarely  recovered  from,  and  can  be 
diagnosed  with  certainty  only  when,  at  the  operation, 
the  infection  is  actually  seen  to  extend  from  pelvis  to 
diaphragm. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality. 

Group  1.  Early  cases 

6 

0 

,,       2.  Abscess  cases       

19 

2 

10.5  per  cent. 

„       3.  Diffuse  spreading  peritonitis 

19 

0 

- 

„       4.  General  peritonitis       

3 

2 

66.6  per  cent. 

Total 

47 

4 

6.5  per  cent. 

This  total  mortality  of  8.5  per  cent,  compares  very 
favourably  with  what  I  have  obtained  in  previous  years 
(17.6  per  cent,  over  a  series  of  26  cases  in  1905,  and  22.8 
per  cent,  over  21  cases  in  1904),  and  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  undoubted  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
practitioner  to  call  in  a  surgeon  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
hitherto.  The  4  deaths  that  have  occurred  (2  in  abscess 
cases  and  2  in  general  peritonitis)  cannot  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  the  operation  per  se,  but  are  unquestionably 
the  result  of  the  operation  being  delayed  too  long. 

"  Early "  Cases. — Appendicitis  is  undoubtedly  at  first  a 
purely  local  disease;  it  is  absolutely  limited  to  the 
appendix.  The  time  which  elapses  before  the  infection 
spreads  to  the  peritoneum  varies  in  diflerent  cases,  and 
hence  the  limit  of  forty-eight  hours,  as  usually  given,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  but  merely  as  a  rough  guide. 
I  have  found  peritoneal  infection  as  early  as  eighteen 
hours  after  the  onset  of  the  attack,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  on  the  fourth  day  found  a  gangrenous  appendix 
without  any  evidence  of  peritoneal  reaction.  If  the 
appendix  is  removed  at  this  localized  stage  the  process  is 
cut  short,  and  all  the  possible  dangerous  consequences  of 
delay  avoided.  Operation  at  this  period  is  as  safe  as  an 
"  interval "  operation — that  is,  it  has  a  mortality  which  is 
practically  negligible;  it  is,  moreover,  easier  of  per- 
formance, since  there  are  no  firm  adhesions  such  as  are 
frequently  found  at  an  operation  during  the  quiescent 
period.  The  convalescence  is  short,  drainage,  even  if 
necessary,  is  only  so  for  a  few  days,  and  the  risk  of  sub- 
sequent weakness  of  the  scar  is  extremely  slight. 

In  the  early  stages  of  an  attack  of  appendicitis  there  are 
no  signs  by  which  we  can  foretell  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence whether  the  infection  will  remain  limited  to  the 
appendix  and  so  subside  without  operation,  or  whether  it 
will  spread  to  the  peritoneum  and  operation  subsequently 
become  inevitable.  In  many  cases,  by  the  time  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  spreading  and  will  necessitate  operation 
it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
against  the  patient.  The  ideal  measure  is  to  remove  the 
appendix  while  the  infection  is  as  yet  limited  to  It,  at  a 
time  when  recovery  can  practically  be  guaranteed. 

Of  the  objections  that  have  been  put  forward  to  the 
routine  adoption  of  early  operation  in  acute  appendicitis 
the  most  important  are:  (1)  The  high  mortality  after 
operations  performed  in  the  acute  stage.  Taking  all 
cases  together,  the  mortality  at  the  present  time  is 
undoubtedly  high,  not,  I  maintain,  on  account  of  the 
operation  per  se,  but  because  of  the  toxic  condition  Into 
which  the  patient  has  been  allowed  to  drift  before  opera- 
tion is  undertaken.  In  no  class  of  case  is  it  more 
important  to  distinguish  carefully  between  deaths  after 
operation  and  deaths  from  the  operation.  The  correct 
deduction  from  the  present  h'gh  mortality  after  opera- 
tions in  the  acute  stage  of  appendicitis  is  to  have  them 
performed  before  the  patient  reaches  such  a  state  of 
toxaemia  that  he  will  die  in  spite  o/"and  not  on  account  of 
operation.  Such  deaths  can,  with  far  grtater  justice,  be 
ascribed  to  medical  rather  than  surgical  treatment,  inas- 
much as  reliance  upon  medical  measures  has  been  the 
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cause  of  the  operation  being  delayed.  (2)  The  fact  that 
many  cases  get  well  without  operation,  bo  that  If  one 
operates  on  every  case  in  the  early  stages,  then  some  eases 
will  be  operated  upon  who  would  have  recovered  (that  is, 
so  far  as  the  immediate  attack  is  concerned)  with- 
out operation.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  true,  but 
I  would  ask  what  harm  has  been  done  to  them  ? 
They  have,  with  a  minimum  of  risk,  been  insured  against 
death  from  appendicitis  at  a  time  when  the  issue  of  their 
case  was  doubtful ;  the  premium  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  pay  is  not  in  any  way  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefits  secured.  "Whatever  the  mortality  of  appendicitis 
in  the  hands  of  "  opportunist "  surgeons  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  that  of  appendicectomy  carried  out 
while  the  infection  is  still  limited  to  the  appendix. 
Moreover,  if,  as  many  now  advocate,  the  appendix  ought 
to  be  removed  after  recovery  from  one  definite  attack,  then 
early  operation  simply  antedates  the  removal  by  three  cr 
four  weeks'  time  without  increasing  the  risk,  and  thus  the 
patient  gains  this  much  in  time  alone.  (3)  The  objection 
of  the  patient  and  his  friends  to  operation.  If  the  medical 
attendant  is  himself  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  early 
operation,  and,  having  placed  the  matter  fairly  before  the 
patient  or  friends,  is  met  with  a  refusal,  he  has,  at  any 
rate,  relieved  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  any  un- 
toward event  that  may  subsequently  ensue.  If  a  case 
of  appendicitis  dies  without  any  operation  having  been 
performed,  it  will  be  difficult  nowadays  to  convince  the 
friends  that  operation  would  not  have  saved  life;  and  if  an 
operation  has  been  performed  and  death  has  nevertheless 
ensued,  the  former  tendency  to  put  the  blame  upon  the 
operation  or  upon  the  operator  is  being  gradually  replaced 
by  a  tendency  to  blame  the  one  who  was  responsible  for 
the  operation  not  having  been  done  sooner — i.e.,  in  some 
cases,  unfortunately,  still  the  medical  attendant.  My 
experience  of  the  past  twelve  months  leads  me  to  believe 
that  the  general  publio  is  becoming  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  proper  treatment  of  appendicitis,  and  it  is 
becoming  correspondingly  less  difficult  to  obtain  consent 
for  operative  measures. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  period  where  the  infection 
is  limited  to  the  appendix  has  been  allowed  to  pass,  and 
that,  instead  of  subsiding,  the  infection  spreads,  then  we 
have  peritonitis,  which  may  be  of  one  of  the  three  types 
already  mentioned — localized  (abscess),  diffuse  spreading, 
or  general.  "Whichever  type  the  peritonitis  assumes,  an 
operation  will  be  required. 

"  Abscess  "  Cases. — Of  the  three,  localized  abscess  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  favourable  for  the  patient, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  who  teach 
that  operation  should  not  be  performed  in  the  acute  stage 
of  appendicitis  unless  pus  has  formed  and  has  had  time  to 
become  well  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  upon  an  appendicular  abscess 
without  a  reproachful  regret  that  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  it  has  been  missed.  Operation  in  the  stage  of 
local  abscess  does  not  possess  a  single  advantage  over 
that  carried  out  in  the  early  stage  where  the  infection 
is  limited  to  the  appendix,  but  has  several  well- 
marked  disadvantages — the  mortality  is  greater,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  operation  per  se,  but  because 
of  the  greater  toxic  state  of  the  patient ;  convalescence 
is  more  prolonged ;  the  appendix  is  in  many  cases  left 
behind,  and  unless  it  has  completely  sloughed  away  may 
cause  a  persistent  sinus,  or  may  give  rise  to  further  attacks 
of  the  disease;  the  drainage  necessary,  of  ten  for  several 
weeks,  leaves  a  weak  scar,  and  predisposes,  therefore,  to 
hernia ;  and  the  numerous  adhesions  inevitably  left 
after  an  appendicular  abscess  has  formed  may  be  a  source 
of  permanent  discomfort,  and  may  also  be  a  cause  of 
intestinal  obstruction  at  a  later  date.  Of  the  19  cases  of 
abscess  in  my  list,  2  died  three  days  and  seven  days 
respectively  after  the  opening  of  the  abscess  from  advanced 
toxaemia.  Oi  the  remaining  17,  three  have  since  had  to 
undergo  appendicectomy  on  account  of  persistent  sinus, 
which  in  each  case  was  /ound  to  lead  down  directly  to  a 
perforation  in  the  organ ;  2  still  have  a  sinus  after 
4  months  and  9  weeks  respectively;  2  had  recurrent 
abscesses  locally ;  and  1  had  three  recurrent  abscesses, 
the  last  of  which  burst  into  the  lung ;  in  only  5  of  the 
19  cases  was  the  appendix  removed  at  the  time  the  abscess 
was  opened.  This  analysis  indicates  that  appendicular 
abscess  is  far  from  being  the  satisfactory  condition  it  is 
commonly  supposed. 


"  Diffuse  Spreading "  Peritonitis. — Here  operation  is 
urgently  demanded  if  life  is  to  be  saved,  as,  if  left,  the 
case  soon  becomes  one  of  general  peritonitis — an  almost 
hopeless  state.  One  often  hears  it  said  that  operation 
between  the  second  and  fifth  days  is  more  dangerous  than 
at  other  times,  because  of  the  absence  of  adhesions  walbxg 
off  the  infected  area.  Such  is,  however,  not  the  case  ;  the 
mortality  increases  dirt ctly  with  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  before  operation  is  undertaken.  By  rat  ans  of 
strips  of  sterilized  gauze  the  infected  area  can  be  safely 
packed  ofl'  from  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  this 
can  be  done  at  least  as  readily  in  the  early  as  in  the  later 
days.  Delay  merely  increases  the  general  toxaemia  and 
lessens  the  chances  of  recovery.  Moreover,  the  more  one 
trusts  to  natural  adhesions  forming  the  less  would  one  be 
willing  to  disturb  them  by  searching  for  the  appendix, 
and,  consequently,  it  becomes  increasingly  more  and  more 
probable  that  the  appendix — the  primary  source  of  the 
infection — will  be  left  behind.  In  all  of  the  19  cases  of 
this  class  perforation  or  gangrene  of  the  appendix  was 
present,  with  diffuse  peritonitis  around.  In  all  the  ap- 
pendix was  removed  as  the  first  step  of  the  operation,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  flushed  out  with  sterile  saline  solution, 
drainage  arranged  for  (in  all  the  female  cases  vaginal  as 
well  as  abdominal),  and  the  Fowler  position  of  the  patient 
maintained  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  after  operation. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  successful  issue  in  each  of 
these  instances  with  the  results  of  the  "abscess"  cases; 
the  number  of  each  was  the  same — 19 — but  in  the  abscess 
series  were  two  deaths,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  much 
greater  severity  of  the  operation  per  se  in  diffuse  spreading 
peritonitis. 

"  General"  Peritonitis. — The  chances  of  recovery  after 
true  general  peritonitis  has  supervened  are  very  small 
indeed,  and  this  ought  to  be  most  carefully  explained  to 
the  patient's  friends  before  any  operation  is  performed. 
I  certainly  think  that  one  is  justified  in  saying  that, 
although  very  small,  yet  the  chances  of  recovery  offer 
operation  are  greater  than  if  no  operation  is  undertaken. 
The  difference,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  marked  to 
justify  one  in  strongly  urging  an  operation  when  convinced 
that  the  peritonitis  has  become  generalized.  The  pros  and 
cons  should  be  fairly  placed  before  the  relatives  (or,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  patient  himself)  and  the 
decision  leit  to  them. 

"  Subsiding  "  Cases. — Sometimes  one  is  called  to  a  case  of 
appendicitis  where  the  symptoms  are  admittedly  im- 
proving, and  where  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  patient  will  recover  without  operation.  Under 
these  circumstances  no  operation  is  to  be  done  ;  the  <  a-;e 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  any  relapse,  or  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  improvement 
should  be  met  by  immediate  operation.  In  this  con- 
nexion I  must  offer  a  caution  against  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  the  deceptive  improvement  which  sometimts 
occurs  when  the  appendix  beeomes  gangrenous  or  per- 
forated for  real  improvement ;  in  such  cases  the  improve- 
ment is  due  to  a  temporary  arrest  of  toxin  absorption — 
from  arrest  of  circulation  in  gangrene,  from  suddenly 
diminished  tension  in  perforation.  Such  improvement  ii 
merely  a  dangerous  calm  before  a  mighty  renewal  of  the 
storm,  and  is  of  a  very  temporary  character,  and  any 
failure  to  recognize  it  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to 
the  patient. 

What  course  is  to  be  pursued  after  a  patient  has 
recovered  from  one  attack  of  appendicitis  without  opera- 
tion ?  Many  surgeons  hold  the  view  that  the  appendix 
ought  to  be  removed  after  the  subsidence  of  the  first 
attack  as  a  routine  measure,  but  to  this  I  cannot  sub -cribe. 
If,  according  to  this  view,  a  single  attack  of  appendicitis 
is  ipso  facto  to  condemn  a  patient  to  operation,  then  surely 
it  is  more  rational  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  opera- 
tion in  the  early  stages  of  his  attack,  at  a  time  when  the 
issue  of  his  case  is  doubtful,  and  when  operation  is  at 
least  as  safe  and  in  all  probability  easier  to  perform.  Is 
he  to  receive  no  reward  for  having  successfully  bravei  tl  e 
storm  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  were  the  holders  of  this 
view  to  fully  explain  to  their  patients  in  the  early  period 
oi  the  first  attack  that  they  would  in  any  case  now  have  to 
submit  to  operation,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  would  wish 
the  operation  to  be  undertaken  at  once.  When  recovt-ry 
has  occurred  after  a  single  attack  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  recurrence  will  take  place,  there  is  a  very  fair  char  c.~ 
that  it  will  not.    The  logical  position  to  my  mind  ie  to 
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wait  until  a  recurrence  ha3  actually  occurred,  and  then  to 
remove  the  appendix  in  the  early  hours  of  the  second 
attack.  An  exception  should,  of  course,  be  made  where  a 
patient  is  so  situated  that  early  surgical  assistance  would 
not  be  available. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  maintain  that,  for  a  disease  which 
in  its  early  stages  is  a  purely  local  infection,  appendicitis 
has  yet  far  too  high  a  mortality.  Early  removal  of  the 
infected  appendix  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  reducing 
the  mortality  to  a  minimum,  and  will,  I  am  convinced, 
ultimately  become  the  generally  adopted  rale  of  practice. 


THE    TREATMENT    OP    COMPLICATIONS    AND 

SEQUELAE    OF   GASTRIC   AND    DUODENAL 

ULCERS* 

By  J.  LYNN  THOMAS,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 


I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  only  one  of  the  many 
complications  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers,  and  that  is 
as  to  the  immediate  treatment  of  perforation  of  ulcers 
situated  in  either  of  these  viscera. 

At  present  it  is  a  surgical  dictum  that  prompt  surgical 
interference  is  the  right  and  proper  treatment  when  this 
calamity  occurs,  and  the  earlier  the  abdomen  is  opened 
and  the  ulcer  closed  the  higher  will  be  the  percentage  of 
lives  saved.  I  do  not  think  that  any  medical  man  will 
question  the  wisdom  of  treating  these  cases  by  operating 
early,  rapidly,  and  skilfully;  but  the  circumstances  and 
ihe  conditions  are  frequently  such  that  it  is  net  only 
difficult,  but  impossible  to  carry  it  out. 

It  is  everybody's  experience  to  hear  histories  of  cases 
which  point  to  perforation,  the  patients  having  recovered 
or  died  without  operation ;  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
very  carefully  under  what  conditions  recovery  took  place 
without  surgical  interference. 

It  la  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  judge  or  to  form 
opinion  from  the  history  of  a  case,  or  from  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  whether  the  perforation  be  small  or  large, 
or  to  locate  its  anatomical  position  with  precision;  but 
what  we  do  know  is  that  perforation  usually  takes  place 
when  the  stomach  is  full  and  not  when  it  is  empty,  and 
we  also  know  that  the  majority  of  such  patients  rapidly 
slide  downwards  towards  a  precipice  with  the  valley  of 
death  below  if  Nature  is  left  unaided  whilst  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  a  surgeon. 

I  desire  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  rational,  and  it 
should  be  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  routine  and  without 
delay  in  every  case  pending  surgical  interference. 

The  natural  forces  which  cure  cases  of  perforation  vary 
according  to  the  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  suffers, 
and  these  symptoms  have  been  described  as  beneficent, 
in  the  sense  that  they  call  forth  some  reserve  force  to 
attempt  to  prevent  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the 
viscera  into  the  peritoneum.  I  would  tabulate  the 
symptoms  and  their  indications  as  to  what  we  should 
do  to  assist  Nature  to  get  on  the  right  path  to  cure. 
For  example  : 

1.  Collapse  makes  the  patient  assume  the  horizontal 
position,  and  stops  peristalsis  of  the  intestine  and 
prevents  the  force  of  gravitation  in  diseeminatirg 
the  visceral  contents  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen. 

2.  Tenderness  and  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls  indi- 
cate that  palpation  and  manipulation  of  these  must  be 
harmful  and  dangerous. 

3.  Cramp  and  colic  make  the  patient  draw  up  his  knees 
and  roll  from  side  to  side;  by  so  doing  he  gives  the  great 
omentum  an  opportunity  of  getting  nearer  the  seat  of  the 
perforation. 

4.  Thirst  indicates  that  water  Is  needed  in  the  systpm, 
and  therefore  it  should  be  given,  but  not  by  the  mouth. 

5.  Vomiting,  when  it  takes  place  (u?ually  does,  I  believe, 
in  cases  which  recover  without  operation),  indicates  the 
use  of  a  stomach  pump. 

VVp  know  from  recent  war  experiences  that  Nature  has 
,   cured  a  large  number  of  bullet  perforations  of  the  stomach. 


and  that  the  conditions  under  which  such  happy  results 
have  taken  place  were : 

1.  The  patient  had  an  empty  stomach  when  shot. 

2.  He  had  no  food  nor  drink  given  himfor  long  hour3 
afterwards. 

3.  Suffered  from  shock. 

We  also  know  that  a  complete  tear  across  the  jejunum 
has  been  temporarily  mended  by  natural  processes  under 
similar  circumstances  of  profound  shock  and  no  food. 

Knowing  all  these  facts,  which  demonstrate  that  con- 
servative surgery  of  a  very  high  order  can  be  performed 
by  the  peritoneum  and  the  omentum  under  favourable 
conditions,  therefore  we  must  act  in  like  manner  in 
ordinary  cases  of  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, and  I  think  the  proper  treatment  should  be  the 
following : 

1.  Place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position. 

2.  The  administration  of  morphine  in  sufficient  doses  to 
relieve  pain  and  to  check  peristalsis. 

3.  The  avoidance  of  palpation  and  manipulation  of  the 
abdomen. 

4.  The  emptying  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  stomach 
pump.  Ordinary  siphonage  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
s  ilid  contents  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  thus  satisfactorily 
removed. 

5.  No  food  nor  drink  to  be  given  by  the  mouth. 

6.  The  abdomen  should  be  covered  with  several  jnches' 
thickness  of  cotton-wool  and  bandaged. 

7.  Water  and  food  to  be  given  by  the  rectum  only. 
Never  blister  the  abdomen  in  acute  abdominal  pain  of 

unknown  cause.  It  is  not  only  a  pernicious  habit,  but  it 
very  seriously  interferes  with  subsequent  surgical  inter- 
ference when  required  ;  one  so  often  sees  blisters  applied 
in  abdominal  trouble  that  it  is  necessary  to  protest 
against  the  habit  until  it  is  discontinued. 

The  principles  which  Dr.  Ochsner  of  Chicago  has  so 
clearly  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  perforative 
appendicitis  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  an  early 
operation  should,  I  think,  be  applied  also  to  cases  of  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
If  necessary,  a  local  or  general  anaesthetic  should  be 
given  in  order  to  completely  empty  the  stomach,  and  I 
feel  convinced  that  many  lives  could  be  saved  if  imme- 
diate medical  treatment  on  the  above  lines  were  adopted 
instead  of  wasting  valuable  hours  in  the  search  for  a 
surgeon. 

In  two  cases  of  perforative  peritonitis  in  which  I 
operated,  I  simply  mopped  out  gastric  contents  from  the 
abdomen,  drained  and  washed  out  the  stomach.  The 
patients  were  in  extremis,  and  only  the  slightest  surgical 
interference  was  justifiable,  yet  both  recovered  without  my 
closing  the  perforations. 

When  I  operate  for  perforation  of  the  stomach,  of 
course,  wherever  possible,  I  suture  the  opening,  but  I 
have  joined  the  school  which  simply  mops  out  quickly  the 
peritoneum  and  drain  according  to  circumstances,  supra- 
pubically,  loins  or  vagina,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case. 

I  have  given  up  for  some  years  flushing  out  the 
abdomen  with  normal  saline  solution,  as  I  bad  a  series  of 
four  deaths  and  then  a  series  of  recoveries  by  the  "  other 
method."  I  have  never  adopted  the  still  more  radical 
method  of  evisceration  and  leaving  the  abdominal  wound 
open ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  want  of  confi- 
dence in  natural  processes  of  repair  and  of  misplaced 
confidence  in  bacteriological  considerations.  The  practice 
is  revolting  and  barbarous,  and  seems  to  me  to  be 
unscientific'. 

The  sequelae  of  duodenal  or  gastric  ulcers  are  so 
numerous  that  time  will  not  allow  me  but  to  touch  upon 
one  aspect  of  the  question.  It  is  important  for  the 
surgeon  to  have  an  open  mind  as  to  what  particular 
operation,  if  any,  he  will  perform  after  opening  the 
abdomen  upon  patients  who  are  "  chronic  dyspeptics " 
from  the  effects  of  ulcers.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  operation  of  gastrojejunostomy  has  been  so 
highly  lauded  as  a  curative  agency  in  these  cases  that 
some  surgeons  to  my  knowledge  have  advised  it  before 
seeing  what  the  actual  conditions  were  within  the 
abdomen;  under  these  circumstances  an  unnecessaiily 
severe  operation  may  be  performed  upon  these  cases 
unless  careful  examination  be  made  of  the  conditions  of 
the  viscera  suspected  of  causing  the  trouble. 

The  following  case  is  a  striking  example  of  the  curative 
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effect  ol  a  simple  and  safe  operation  on  a  lady  who  had 
been  a  martyr  to  indigestion  tor  over  twenty  years.  She 
was  a  patient  of  Dr.  C.  (_'.  Shepherd,  of  Cardiff,  who  sug- 
gested that  surgical  interference  might  be  desirable,  and 
sent  her  to  me. 

History. 
Since  1883  Mrs.  X  had  suffered  from  indigestion  and  had 
consnlted  doctors  in  many  provincial  centres  and  London. 
Her  history  pointed  to  probable  perforation  of  the  stomach  in 
1883.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  pale  and  very  emaciated,  and 
it  was  feared  she  had  become  a  morphinomaniac.  Her 
dyspeptic  symptoms  were  purely  subjective,  and  no  tumour 
nor  displacement  of  the  stomach  could  be  made  out,  and  it 
could  be  distended  with  air  without  suffering  ;  she  had  tender- 
ness over  the  right  hypochondriac  region.  Pain  after  taking 
any  food,  either  solid  or  liquid,  was  so  bad  that  she  had  been 
taking  sedatives  for  over  four  years  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Operation. 

On  May  2nd,  1903,  Mrs.  X.  was  anaesthetized  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Shepherd,  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Haughton,  of  Dublin,  was  present  at 
the  operation.  I  opened  the  abdomen,  and  found  the  stomach 
and  the  first  part  of  duodenum  to  be  healthy,  but  on  drawiDg 
up  the  liver  I  discovered  that  the  under  surface  of  the  gall 
bladder  and  beginning  of  the  cystic  duct  were  adherent,  and 
caused  kinking  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  By  drawing  the  liver  and  gall  bladder 
upwards  and  the  duodenum  downwards  the  adhesions  were 
easily  divided;  they  were  about  li  to  2  in.  long;  the  raw 
surface  on  the  gall  bladder  and  the  "duodenum  were  covered 
with  peritoneum. 

After-History. 

The  patient  en  the  third  night  after  the  operation  stated 
that  her  old  pain  had  disappeared,  ard  that  she  did  not  need 
any  morphine.  From  that  day  she  has  been  quite  free  from 
indigestion,  and  has  not  taken  any  more  drugs  for  it. 

In  1903  I  used  lo  perform  gastrojejunostomy  en  Y,  and 
if  one  had  overlooked  or  failed  to  discover  the  real  cause 
of  her  trouble,  one  would  have  been  tempted  to  do  the 
operation  I  had  a  bias  for  at  the  time  on  account  of  the 
wasting  and  severity  of  the  subjective  symptoms  ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  patient  took  morphine  would  have  made  me 
hesitate  to  do  such  a  severe  operation  considering  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  old  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
pylorus.  I  would,  therefore,  wish  to  emphasize  the 
scientific  importance  of  having  an  open  mind  as  to  what 
operation,  if  any,  should  be  performed  upon  chronic 
dyspeptics  until  the  abdomen  is  opened  ;  if  the  surgeon 
finds  no  evidence  of  old  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  nor  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  it  is  wise  to 
close  the  abdomen  without  risking  life  by  doing  a  gastro- 
jejunostomy, for  old  dyspeptic  symptoms  usually  recur  as 
soon  as  the  irritative  effects  of  the  operation  have  passed 
away.  It  is  better  to  encourage  such  patients  to  face 
their  "normal  conditions  of  ailing"  than  to  submit  them 
to  an  operation  which  will  bring  undeserved  reproach 
upon  it  and  discredit  to  the  operator. 


SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON   NEPHRECTOMY, 

WITH  STATISTICS  OF  A  SERIES  OF  CASES  OPERATED  ON  DURINO 
THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS.* 

By  GILBERT  BARLING,  M.B.,  E.R.C.S., 


Mr.  President,— The  subject  I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Society  to-night  was  suggested  to  my  mind  by  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  case  under  my  care  in  hospital.  Apart 
from  the  interest  of  the  case  itself,  the  methods  of  investi- 
gation employed  to  determine  whether  nephrectomy  was 
permissible  are  so  generally  applicable,  that  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  place  on  record  full  details  con- 
cerning this  patient  as  an  introduction  to  some  further 
observations. 

Mrs. ,  aged  41,  was  admitted  under  my  care  on  January 

14th,  1907.  complaining  of  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  left 
kidney.  Five  months  previously  a  stone  had  been  removed 
from  this  kidney  in  another  hospital  ;  the  operation  gave 
relief  until  the  patient  resumed  active  life,  when  pain 
returned  with  greater  intensity  than  before.  The  pain  super- 
vened at  night  as  well  as  by  day  and  at  varying  intervals  of 
time;  it  did  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  renal  colic,[but 
was  described  as  a  tense,  full  feeling  in  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen,  as  though  something  would  burst,  and  was  not 
aoeompanied  by  vomiting.  The  left  kidney  could  be  palpated 
bimanually,  and  was  found  to  be  enlarged  somewhat,  tu'   it 
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was  not  tender  unless  an  attack  of  pain  was  being  experienced  ; 
the  right  kidney,  which  was  freely  mobile,  could  also  be 
palpated,  but  it  was  not  tender,  nor  did  it  appear  to  be 
enlarged.  The  past  history  was  of  great  interest.  Ten  years 
ago,  after  a  bad  confinement,  a  vesicovaginal  fistula  formed, 
which  was  treated  by  the  late  Lawson  I'ait  by  suprapubic 
section  of  the  bladder.  The  fistula  was  completely  closed,  but 
almost  from  that  time  discomfort  was  experienced  in  the  left 
kidney ;  this  steadily  increased,  and  was  associated  with 
haematuria  occasionally. 

Examination  of  the  urine  during  several  days  after  admis- 
sion to  hospital  showed  an  unsatisfactory  excretion  ;  1ho 
amount  varied  from  30  oz.  to  nearly  40  oz.,  the  specific 
gravity  from  1007  to  1012  ;  a  small  quantity  of  pus  was 
always  present  and  an  occasional  cast  ;  the  amount  of  urea 
varied  from  120  to  180  grains,  the  patient  taking  an  ordinary 
mixed  diet  and  lying  in  bed. 

In  considering  what  means  should  be  adopted  to  give  relief 
to  the  pain,  which  was  extremely  disabling  to  the  patient, 
the  possibility  of  nephrectomy  had  to  be  kept  in  mind.  _  The 
elimination  of  waste  products,  as  shown  by  the  quantity  0! 
the  urine,  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  amount  of  urea 
excreted,  all  indicated  that  there  was  but  a  small  margin 
of  safety,  which  might  easily  be  jeopardized  if  the  left  kidney 
were  functionating  and  were  removed,  thus  further  reducing 
an  already  insufficient  excretion. 

The  past  history  of  a  plastic  operation  for  the  cure  of  a  vesico- 
vaginal fistula  and  the  persistent  trouble  in  the  left  kidney, 
beginning  almost  immediately  afterwards,  suggested  that  the 
left  ureter  was  stenosed  and  the  kidney  pelvis  dilated  ;  the 
enlargement  of  the  left  kidney  and  the  character  of  the  pain 
confirmed  this  view. 

To  obtain  more  complete  information  two  further  methods 
of  investigation  were  employed — cystoscopy  and  separation  of 
the  urine  from  the  two  kidneys.  Cystoscopic  examination 
failed  to  recognize  the  orifice  of  the  left  ureter  ;  its  position 
and  the  median  portion  of  the  trigone  were  obscured  by  scar 
tissue.  The  right  ureteral  orifice  was  easily  found,  but  the 
ureteral  bar  was  distorted,  and  the  orifice  looked  upwards  and 
outwards  to  the  right  lateral  wallofthe  bladder.  Separation  of 
the  urine  was  effected  by  Luys's  separator,  the  instrument 
being  retained  in  position  for  forty  minutes,  during  which 
time  about  5VJ  were  collected  from  the  right  ureter,  and  prac- 
tically none  from  the  left.  Everything  therefore  pointed  to 
the  left  kidney  baing  entirely  disabled,  and  so  far  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  right,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  urea 
excreted  was  derived.  A  quantity  of  urea,  often  below  and 
never  above  180  grains,  and  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  together  with  distortion,  and  probably  therefore  some 
embarrassment  of  the  right  ureteral  orifice,  hinted  strongly 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  right  kidney  was  damaged.  Methy- 
lene blue  did  not  colour  the  urine  until  thirty-six  hours  had 
elapsed  after  its  administration. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  determined  to  expose 
the  left  kidney  by  lumbar  incision,  and  to  do  nephrec- 
tomy only  if  no  alternative  course  seemed  feasible.  As 
in  nearly  all  secondary  nephrectomies  freeing  of  the 
kidney  was  difficult,  but  was  thoroughly  effected,  and 
the  organ  brought  out  of  the  wound  for  investigation.  Stone 
was  recognized  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the  dilated  calyces  ;  the 
pelvis  and  ureter  were  both  considerably  dilated.  The  ureter 
was  opened  and  a  bougie  passed  down  it,  which  stopped 
abruptly  close  to  the  bladder  ;  smaller  bougies  were  tried,  but 
nothing  passed  through  the  obstruction.  Mere  removal  of  the 
calculi  was,  in  the  face  of  the  facts  recited,  little  likely  to  give 
relief  to  the  symptoms  complained  of  ;  nephrectomy  was 
therefore  performed.  As  a  final  precaution,  the  peritoneum 
was  opened  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  wound  and  the  right 
kidney  examined  with  the  hand  ;  its  mobility  was  confirmed, 
but  no  gross  change,  such  as  dilatation  of  its  pelvis  or  calculus, 
could  be  detected  in  it,  which,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  reassuring. 
The  artery,  vein,  and  ureter  of  the  left  kidney  were  ligatured 
separately  and  the  organ  removed. 

An  uninterrupted  recovery  followed  without  incident  of  any 
kind.  The  excretion  of  urea  on  the  day  of  operation  was 
180  grains,  and  for  the  three  following  days  respectively  it  was 
330  grains,  520  grains,  and  315  grains.  Gradually  this  en- 
hanced excretion  fell  to  about  250  grains  on  the  tenth  day,  and 
to  160  grains  on  the  eighteenth  day,  the  quantity  of  urine 
being  50  oz  ,  of  specific  gravity  1010.  The  diet  taken  was  an 
ordinary  light  diet,  much  as  before  the  operation.  Clearly  the 
right  kidney  is  damaged  but  is  at  present  sufficient.  It 
responded,  as  I  have  often  noticed  that  these  kidneys  do, 
after  removal  of  the  other  extensively  diseased  organ,  to  the 
stimulation  of  an  increased  blood  supply,  or  to  some  other 
perhaps  unrecognized  factor,  and  the  urea  output  ran  up 
enormously ;  but  the  increase  was  only  a  temporary  one,  and 
this  I  find  to  be  usual  after  nephrectomy. 

What  is  the  normal  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  a 
healthy  person  ?  The  physiological  textbooks  estimate  it 
as  about  500  grains,  but  this  presumably  means  by  a 
person  actively  employed,  and  on  a  full  nitrogenous  diet. 
Certainly  nothing  like  this  prevails  in  patients  lying  in 
bed,  and  taking  a  light  diet  of  fish,  chicken,  vegetables, 
milk,  bread,  and  tea.  In  my  hospital  patients,  before 
they  are  submitted  to  any  considerable  operation,  the 
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urea  is  in  many  cases  estimated,  and  I  find  that  the 
amount  is  generally  about  300  grains,  occasionally  as  low 
as  200  grains,  but  the  amount  varies  of  course  with  body 
weight,  and  perhaps  with  age  and  sex.  If  the  excretion  of 
urea  falls  below  200  grains,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
operation.  I  look  askance  at  the  patient,  but  do  not  neces- 
sarily refuse  operative  measures  even  when  nephrectomy 
is  contemplated,  as  the  case  I  have  already  quoted  shows. 

An  interesting  question  worth  asking  is,  AVhat  effect 
upon  urea  excretion  has  an  operation  of  similar  severity 
to  nephrectomy  but  not  involving  the  kidney  ?  I  have 
had  several  observations  made  on  this  point,  and  some  are 
now  being  carried  out  by  my  dresser,  Miss  Eglington. 
Their  general  effect  appears  to  be  that  the  amount  of  urea 
rises  considerably  after  most  operations,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  after  nephrectomy,  and  that  it  falls  to  the 
normal  more  rapidly.  The  increased  excretion  is  perhaps 
due  in  part  to  the  anaesthetic,  and,  it  may  be,  to  absorp- 
tion of  certain  materials  from  the  wound  (not  septic). 
This  would  occur  in  nephrectomy  as  in  other  operations, 
but  in  the  former  there  appears  to  be  some  other  potent 
factor  at  work  such  as  I  suggested  in  some  of  my  earlier 
remarks. 

The  case  I  have  described  illustrates  very  well  the 
methods  generally  available  to  determine  the  renal 
adequacy  and  the  value  of  each  kidney  separately.  Some 
of  these  investigations  are  in  many  cases  unnecessary, 
but  when  all  have  been  employed  in  a  given  case  there  is 
seldom  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon  as  to  the 
risk  bis  patient  runs  of  uraemia  after  nephrectomy. 

During  the  time  I  have  worked  at  cnr  present  hospital — 
that  is,  nearly  ten  years — I  have  had  occasion  to  perform 
nephrectomy  thirty  times  for  various  conditions,  and  in 
the  same  period  1  have  in  private  work  removed  the 
kidney  nine  times,  making  a  total  of  thirty-nine  nephrec- 
tomies, with  one  death,  a  hospital  case.  Death  occurred 
from  shock  and  commencing  peritonitis  thirty-six  hours 
after  operation  for  a  huge  pyonephrosis. 

The  patient  was  a  male,  aged  29,  admitted  with  an  ex- 
tensive perinephritic  suppuration,  as  well  as  pyonephrosis. 
The  pus  around  the  kidney  was  evacuated  and  the  abscess 
drained  for  some  days  before  nephrectomy  was  attempted. 
At  the  latter  operation  the  difficulties  experienced  were 
very  great — the  kidney  was  densely  adherent,  the  peri- 
toneum was  widely  torn,  the  pus  soiled  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  the  pedicle,  though  secured  without  mishap, 
gave  exceptional  trouble.  In  other  cases  anxiety  arose 
from  time  to  time,  though  all  eventually  came  throush, 
but  in  no  instance  did  uraemic  symptoms  occur  or  ever 
threaten. 

The  route  adopted  for  attacking  the  kidney  was,  except 
in  one  case,  by  the  loin,  through  an  oblique  incision 
parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  last  rib.  This  Incision  can 
be  prolonged  downwards  and  forwards,  if  necessary,  up  to 
the  line  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  and  allows  of  re- 
moval of  kidney  and  the  whole  of  the  ureter  post- 
peritoneally  down  to  the  bladder.  If  there  is  one  point  I 
would  lay  stress  on  in  nephrectomy  more  than  another,  it 
is  that  for  safe  removal  of  the  kidney  the  operator  should 
not  cramp  himself  by  too  limited  an  external  incision. 

I  have  removed  in  this  way  very  large  kidneys,  from 
9  to  12  in.  long  by  5  and  6  in.  across,  and  in  no  instance 
has  it  been  necessary  to  resect  the  rib  nor  has  the  thorax 
been  at  all  invaded.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  inviting  mis- 
fortune to  remove  a  suppurating  kidney  transperitoneally 
when  it  can  be  taken  out  through  the  loin.  Such  organs 
are  apt  to  be  torn  in  enucleating,  making  it  impossible  to 
avoid  soiling  the  peritoneum  if  the  transperitoneal  method 
is  adopted.  By  the  lumbar  route  the  peritoneum  is  fre- 
quently torn,  but  by  quickly  detecting  this  and  suturing 
the  rent,  or  by  packing  it  off  when  suturing  is  not  feasible, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  much  more  easily  protected  than 
when  the  other  method  of  operation  is  employed. 

In  my  one  transperitoneal  operation  this  route  was 
adopted  because  the  tumour,  a  hypernephroma,  appeared 
to  be  attached  to  stomach  or  duodenum.  This  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  growth  had  to  be  carefully  peeled  olf 
the  duodenum  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  euturf  d.  After  a 
lumbar  nephrectomy  careful  suturing  of  the  divided 
muscles  and  fascia  should  be  effected,  otherwise  a  weak 
scar  will  result  which  may  become  the  seat  of  a  hernia 
with  much  inconvenience  and  disability.  The  frequency 
of  this  form  of  hernia  has  much  increased  of  late  years, 
and  operative  measures  to  give  relief  are  generally  unsatis- 


factory owing  to  the  wide  retraction  of  the  muscular 
edge. 

In  securing  the  pedicle  I  prefer  to  tie  its  constituents 
separately  and  with  as  little  tissue  in  the  grasp  of  the  liga- 
ture as  may  be.  Occasionally  ligation  cannot  be  safely 
effected  either  because  of  the  density  of  the  pedicle  or 
owing  to  the  critical  state  of  the  patient  from  haemorrhage, 
when  the  saving  of  every  minute  of  time  is  essentia). 
As  an  instance  of  an  untieable  pedicle  I  may  mention  a 
case  of  pyelonephritis  following  a  hysterectomy  per- 
formed by  another  surgeon  in  which  one  of  the  ureters 
was  injured  with  a  resulting  ureteral  fistula  in  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  At  the  time  of  the  nephrectomy,  some 
months  after  the  hysterectomy,  the  patient  was  in  a  septic 
feeble  state,  the  kidney  was  most  firmly  adherent  and  the 
pedicle  in  my  opinion  too  dense  for  safe  ligature.  I 
accordingly  applied  two  powerful  curved  clamps  and  cut 
the  kidney  away,  removing  the  clamps  without  difficulty 
or  danger  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  respectively ;  a  safe 
recovery  followed.  In  one  patient  operated  on  for  secondary 
haemorrhage  after  incision  of  the  kidney  to  discover  stone, 
the  loss  of  blood  had  produced  such  collapse  that  clamping 
of  the  pedicle  was  adopted  as  quicker  than  tying.  A 
faecal  fistula  resulted,  but  did  not  appear  until  some  days 
after  removal  of  the  clamps  ;  it  was  caused  no  doubt  by  my 
dragging  a  little  of  the  wall  of  the  colon  into  the  grasp  of 
the  clamp  forceps,  a  mishap  due  to  haste  and  to  bad  light, 
for  the  operation  had  to  be  performed  by  artificial  light. 
I  heard  subsequently  that  the  fistula  had  been  closed  by  a 
plastic  operation  performed  by  another  surgeon.  This  is 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  known  harm  to  result 
from  the  use  of  clamps. 

Some  of  the  nephrectomies  followed  previous  opera- 
tions on  the  kidney,  as,  for  instance,  nephrolithotomy, 
or  fixation  of  the  kidney,  when  hydronephrosis  was  com- 
plicated by  extreme  mobility  and  it  was  hoped  that  fixation 
might  give  relief  to  the  symptoms  and  save  the  remnant 
of  kidney  tissue.  These  secondary  nephrectomies  are  as 
a  rule  much  more  difficult  than  primary  operations.  In 
the  desire  to  conserve  some  part  of  the  kidney  in  such 
conditions  as  I  have  above  instanced,  a  desire  altogether 
praiseworthy,  risk  of  secondary  nephrectomy  must  be  borne 
in  mind  with  its  added  difficulty  and  therefore  added 
danger.  Tnless  there  is  real  prospect  of  the  organ  settling 
down  after  the  lesser  operation  and  of  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  help  to  the  economy  by  its  excretory  power,  the 
bolder  measure  of  removal  is  fully  justified  in  view  of  the 
changes  around  the  organ  which  result  from  previous 
interference. 

I  have  never  attempted  partial  nephrectomy,  and  only 
once  have  I  been  tempted  to  do  so.  This  was  in  a  patient 
with  a  well-encapsuled  hypernephroma  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  kidney,  so  circumscribed  as  to  prompt  removal  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  organ  and  the  growth.  Reflecting 
on  the  uncertain  degree  of  malignancy  of  the  tumour,  I 
removed  the  whole  organ,  and  feel  justified  by  the  fact 
that,  although  a  complete  extirpation  was  done,  the 
patient  was  eventually  the  victim  of  a  local  recurrence  for 
which  I  should  .have  blamed  myself  if  I  had  performed 
only  a  partial  removal  of  the  kidney. 

1  >uring  the  period  to  which  I  have  referred— the  past  ten 
years — I  have  on  no  occasion  performed  nephrectomy  for 
injury  of  the  kidney.  More  than  once  I  have  been 
tempted  to,  either  almost  immediately  after  the  injury  or 
at  varying  intervals  of  time,  but  waiting  has  eventually 
justified  non-intervention  ;  all  the  cases  have  recovered 
unli'js  the  injury  to  the  kklney  were  associated  with  other 
injuries  which  brought  about  a  fatality.  The  experience  is 
worthy  of  note  in  a  hospital  of  500  beds  which  receives  a 
large  proportion  of  accident  cases. 

Analysis  of  the  conditions  for  which  nephrectomy  was 
performed  shows  that : 

Pyonephrosis  or  pyelitis  from  calculus,  tubercle,  etc.,  was 
responsible  for  21  cases. 

Hydronephrosis  with  pretty  complete  destruction  of  the 
kidney  for  9,  and  with  lesser  dilatation  for  5. 

Malignant  growth  (hypernephroma)  for  2. 

Secondary  haemorrhage  after  incision  for  stone  for  2. 

Stone  and  papilloma  of  kidney  pelvis  for  1. 

Cystic  kidney  for  1. 

A  total  of  39  operations  with  one  death,  a' case  of  pyo- 
nephrosis and  perinephritic  suppuration. 

In  3  cases  of  hydronephrosis  of  moderate  degree  com- 
bined with  mobility,  fixation  was  first  effected,  but  pain 
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and  disability  continuing,  nephrectomy  was  eventually 
resorted  to. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  patients  submitted  to  nephrec- 
tomy must  always  bn  worthy  of  attention,  but  the  com- 
paratively short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  many  of 
my  operations  were  performed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  hospital  cases,  renders  the  record  I  am  now  about 
to  mention  of  less  value  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Eight  of  the  9  patients  operated  on  outside  the  General 
Hospital  remain  well;  1  is  suffering  from  recurrence  of 
growth  ;  the  longest  interval  of  time  since  the  first  of 
these  operations  is  nine  years. 

Of  the  hospital  patients  I  am  unable  to  learn  anything 
concerning  10  ;  of  the  remaining  20,  19  are  alive,  and  as 
far  as  can  be  gathered  in  reasonable  health,  several  of 
them  expressing  themselves  as  "  in  very  good  health." 
One  patient  is  dead,  a  woman  operated  on  five  and  a  half 
years  ago,  when  38  years  of  age,  for  a  huge  polycystic 
kidney.  The  other  kidney,  at  that  time  just  palpable, 
rapidly  increased  in  size,  but  remained  for  a  long  time 
fairly  efficient  in  its  excretory  functions,  and  the  patient 
was  enabled  to  lead  an  active  and  useful  life,  which  with- 
out nephrectomy  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  possible. 
In  September,  1906,  the  excretion  by  the  remaining 
kidney  was  becoming  very  insufficient,  and  the  patient 
died  in  January  last,  after  a  brief  illness  the  details  of 
which  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  obtain.1 
Reference. 
1  Lancet,  May  20th,  1906,  p.  1526. 


A     CASE      OF     PYONEPHROSIS      CONTAINING 
TYPHOID   BACILLI   IN   PURE   CULTURE. 

By  FRANCIS  L.  A.  GREAVES,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

HONORARY  SURGEON  TO  THE    DERBYSHIRE   ROYAL  INFIRMARY  AND  TO 

THE   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  DISEASES   OF  THE  THROAT, 

NOSE,  AND   EAk. 


In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London  held  on  May  10th,  1907,  Drs.  H.  French  and 
M.  Louisson  contributed  a  paper  on  the  extent  to  which 
Widal's  reaction  persists  after  recovery  from  typhoid. 
The  following  case  is  worth  recording  from  this  point  of 
view: 

History. 

A.  B.,  aged  35,  who  was  sent  to  me  at  the  Derbyshire  Royal 
Tnfirmary  by  Dr.  Chawner  of  Clay  Cross,  suffered  from  typhoid 
fever  rather  more  than  six  years  ago.  The  disease  was  acquired 
from  contaminated  well  water.  After  eleven  weeks'  illness  he 
apparently  became  convalescent  and  was  allowed  to  get  up, 
but  a  week  later  he  had  a  severe  relapse  and  was  in  bed  again 
for  about  seven  weeks.  He  recovered  and  returned  to  work  as 
a  collier. 

He  said  that  during  his  illness  he  had  occasional  difficulty 
in  passing  water.  He  passed  "lumps  of  flesh  like  liver  as  big 
as  peas"  for  about  a  fortnight;  he  then  passed  thick  water 
with  pieces  of  "phlegm"  in  it,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
micturition.    This  has  occurred  occasionally  ever  since. 

Seventeen  weeks  before  admission  he  complained  of  pain  in 
the  left  loin  and  was  attended  by  Dr.  Chawner  of  Clay  Cross 
for  nephritis.  After  eleven  weeks  of  path  he  returned  to  his 
employment  and  managed  to  work  for  three  weeks,  when  the 
pain  became  worse,  and  he  went  to  bed  again.  Two  weeks 
before  admission  a  swelling  was  noticed  in  the  left  loin.  The 
pain  had  been  constant  in  the  left  side,  bnt  had  extended 
occasionally  to  the  left  groin  and  testicle.  There  had  been 
occasional  attacks  of  vomiting.  He  had  lost  flesh  consider- 
ably ;  the  bowels  had  been  fairly  regular,  but  lately  somewhat 
constipated. 

Condition  on  Admission. 

He  was  a  distinctly  emiciated  and  anxious-looking  man, 
with  a  pale,  earthy  complexion,  and  a  somewhat  dry,  slightly- 
furred  tongue.  The  temperature  was  normal  and  the  pulse  80. 
The  urine,  1028,  acid,  contained  neither  albumen  nor  sugar. 

A  large,  tender  swelling  was  seen  extending  from  the  left 
costal  margin  to  about  2  in.  from  the  left  iliac  crest.  It 
extended  forwards  to  the  middle  line,  and  was  more  prominent 
above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  The  swelling  did  not  descend 
on  respiration.  It  was  tender  on  palpation,  was  smooth  and 
rounded,  and  no  irregularities,  such  as  notches  or  nodules, 
could  be  felt  anywhere.  A  distinct  thrill  could  be  felt  by  a 
hand  placed  on  the  tumour  in  front  if  light  percussion  was 
made  in  the  loin  ;  fluctuation  could  also  be  made  out.  The  per- 
cussion note  was  dull  and  could  not  be  separated  from  splenic 
dullness.  The  liver  was  not  felt.  Nothing  abnormal  was 
detected  in  the  chest,  and  no  signs  of  disease  were  found 
elsewhere. 

On  the  day  following  admission  the  urine  was  examined  with 
the  result :  Specific  gravity,  1020  ;  acid  ;  trace  of  albumen  ;  no 


sugar  ;  deposit  of.urates.  Segregation  of  the  two  ureters  was 
performed  on  two  occasions  by  Luys's  separator.  No  urine  was 
obtained  from  the  left  half  of  the  bladder. 

Operation. 

On  April  12th,  three  days  after  admission,  he  was  placed 
under  an  anaesthetic  and  cystoscopy  performed. 

The  right  ureteric  opening  was  seen  to  be  normal.  The  left 
ureteric  opening  was  dillicult  to  Bee,  as  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  stellate  arrangement  of  engorged  veins.  No  urine  was 
observed  to  issue  from  it,  and  no  pus.  NothiDg  else  abnormal 
was  seen  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  was  placed  semi-prone 
on  the  richt  side,  and  the  usual  left  lumbar  incision  was  made. 
After  the  muscles  were  incised,  a  trocar  and  cannula  was 
introduced  into  the  tumour,  and  pus  appeared.  This  was 
received  into  a  sterilized  test  tube  for  further  examination. 
The  opening  was  enlarged,  andan  exploratory  finger  felt  a  large 
stone  in  the  left  ureter.  This  was  extracted  without  much 
difficulty.  The  sac  was  enormous,  but  soon  contracted  on 
being  emptied.  Its  content  was  pus  with  hardly  any  urinous 
odour.  Two  drainage  tubes  were  inserted,  and  the  wound 
closed  in  the  usual  way. 

After-history. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  a  quite  uninterrupted 
recovery.  The  average  urinary  output  before  operation  was 
22  oz  ,  after  operation'67  oz.  Three  weeks  after  operation  there 
was  only  a  small  sinus  left ;  one  week  later  the  last  tube  was 
removed,  and  this  rapidly  closed.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Convalescent  Home  five  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Bacteriological  Jieport. 
The  pus  was  sent  to  the  Clinical  Research  Association,  and 
the  following  reports  were  received  : 

I. 

The  only  organism  met  with  in  the  pus  and  in  the  culture 
prepared  from  it  is  a  Gram-negative  bacillus,  belonging  appa- 
rently to  the  enteritidis  group.  Its  pure  cultures  will  require 
further  investigation,  and  the  identification  of  the  bacillus  is 
difficult  and  may  be  impossible.  A  further  report  wiil  follow 
in  due  course. 

II. 

The  organism  isolated  from  your  case  of  pyonephrosis  has 
all  the  cultural  and  microscopical  characters  of  the  Bacillus 
typhi-abdominalis.  When  freshly  isolated  the  bacillus  showed 
no  tendency  to  become  agglutinated  on  treatment  with  a  serum 
from  a  case  of  enteric,  and  we  were  therefore  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  not  the  typhoid  bacillus.  However,  after  sub- 
cultivation  several  times  the  organism  now  gives  a  fairly 
well-marked  reaction. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  "Widal's  reaction  should  be 
tried,  and  a  specimen  of  the  patient's  blood  was  sent  up  and 
the  following  report  was  received  : 

This  serum  shows  the  reaction  characteristic  of  typhoid 
fever  with  all  the  dilutions  employed — namely,  1  in  10,  1  in  25, 
1  in  50. 

A  fortnight  later  a  second  specimen  is  reported  upon  as 
follows: 

The  serum  gives  a  well-marked  Widal's  reaction,  producing 
rapid  agglutination  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  dilutions  of  1  in  10, 
1  in  25,  1  in  50,  and  well-defined  clumping  within  thirty 
minutes  with  a  dilution  of  1  in  200.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
isolate  the  bacilli  from  a  portion  of  the  dressings  and  drainage 
tube,  but  without  success,  owing  to  contamination  by  other 
organisms. 

The  calculus  was  nearly  entirely  phosphatic,  with  a 
centre  which  contained  phosphates  and  a  predominance  of 
oxalates. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  calculous  disease  as  a  sequela  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  on  looking  up  the  subject  of  typhoid 
pyelitis  I  can  find  no  case  recorded  where  a  calculus  was 
formed  subsequently.  It  is  possible  that  the  calculus 
was  pre-existing,  but  I  do  not  think  it  probable,  as  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  urinary  trouble  before  the  attack  of 
enteric,  and  they  were  so  extremely  prominent  during  the 
attack.  I  think  the  case  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
report,  both  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  on  account  of  the 
persistence  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  kidney  for  so 
many  years. 


TWO   CASES    OF   SUPRAPUBIC   LITHOLAPAXY. 

By  R.  HEARD,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Etc.,  I.M.S., 

SIMLA.     INDIA. 

The  two  cases  of  vesical  calculus  reported  below  are 
interesting  in  so  far  as  they  were  dealt  with,  with  excel- 
lent results,  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  to  that 
usually  adopted.  The  patients  were  both  young  children 
of  poor  physique,  on  whom  it  was  impossible  to  perform 
the  usual  "crushing  operation,"  even  with  modern 
perfected  instruments. 
The  stones  could  only  be  removed  by  the  suprapubic 
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route.  No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  stones 
entire  through  the  bladder  wound ;  they  were  first 
broken  through  a  small  opening,  with  a  lithotrite  of  the 
nsual  pattern,  into  a  few  small  fragments.  These  were 
extracted,  w  th  fine  dressing  forceps,  thus  avoiding 
unnecessary  wounding  of,  or  damage  to,  the  bladder. 

Though  suprapubic  lithotomy  is  the  operation  of  elec- 
tion with  surgeons  in  England,  it  would  seem  to  le 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  disfavour  by  sur 
geons  of  experience  in  India,  who  appear  to  prefer  the 
perineal  route,  a  crushing  operation  being  performed 
through  a  median  urethral  incision.  By  this  route  I 
have  myself  crushed  and  evacuated,  with  excellent  results, 
a  stone  weighing  8  oz.,  but  cases  are  often  met  with  where 
this  method  Is  not  available.  In  India  the  after-treatment 
of  operative  cases  is  often  beset  with  much  difficulty,  as  it 
is,  at  times,  impossible  to  procure  efficient  nursing.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  has  to  be  left  to  the 
care  of  his  "friends,"  who  are  usually  of  small  intelligence 
and  most  unreliable. 

A  point  that  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is 
the  damage  which  is  not  Infrequently  sustained  by  the 
bladder  during  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone  entire  with 
forceps,  which,  though  intended  for  that  purpose,  are 
clumsy,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space.  This  difficulty 
is  largely  obviated  by  using,  before  extraction,  a  lithotrite 
to  break  the  stone,  and  by  then  employing  (to  remove  the 
fragments)  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  whose  blades  have 
been  dressed  with  a  flake  of  cotton-wool,  whilst  a  stream 
of  boracic  solution  is  kept  flowing  through  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  cannula  passed  either  through  the  urethra  or, 
where  this  is  not  possible  (as  in  Case  11),  into  the  wound. 
By  this  method  the  damage  to  the  bladder  and  its  mucous 
membrane  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  operation  is  lengthened  a  little  by  the  crushing 
procedure ;  this,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  In  cases  where  a  saving  of  time  is 
a  consideration,  as  in  a  litholapaxy  in  small  children, 
where  a  large  stone  has  to  be  crushed  very  fine  to  admit  of 
its  being  evacuated  through  a  fine  cannula,  I  have  found 
the  binaural  sound  (of  my  own  design)  most  useful  in 
rapidly  locating  the  fragments,  and  thus  preventing  the 
delay  in  searching  for  them,  which  is  unavoidable  if  they 
are  felt  for  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  very  simple  expedient  is  to  allow  the  patient, 
after  the  first  crushing  and  evacuation,  partially  to  regain 
consciousness,  and  the  bladder  will  then  contract,  driving 
the  particles  of  stone  into  the  trigone,  whence  they  can  be 
removed  without  difficulty. 

Cask  i. 

A  Mohammedan  male  child,  aged  7  years,  of  pocr  physique, 
who  had  had  symptoms  of  stone  for  eight  months,  was  sounded 
on  June  7th,  and  the  stone  found  to  be  too  large  to  be  crushed 
by  the  largest  lithotrite  that  could  be  passed. 

On  June  8th  I  performed  suprapubic  cystotomy,  assisted  by 
Mr.  David  Heron,  F  R  C.S.E.  A  small  opening  only  was  made 
<n  the  bladder,  through  which  the  stone  was  broken  into  a  few 
fragments  with  a  No.  10  lithotrite.  The  fragments  were 
removed  separately  with  a  fine  dressing  forceps,  while  a  stream 
of  boracic  solution  was  kept  flowing  through  the  bladder  by 
means  of  a  cannula  passed  through  the  urethra.  The  frag- 
ments of  stone  (phosphatic)  weighed  ^  oz.  The  bladder  and 
abdominal  wounds  were  sutured,  a  small  piece  of  rubber 
drainage  tube  being  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wound.  Urine  was  passed  by  the  urethra  for  three  days.  The 
patient  received  an  aperient  on  the  third  day,  after  which, 
probably  from  straining,  the  urine  began  to  pass  through  the 
wound.  On  June  22ud  all  urine  passed  in  the  natural  way, 
and  patient  left  the  hospital,  cured,  on  June  29th,  twentj-one 
days  after  the  operation. 

Cask  ii. 
A  Sweeper  male  child,  aged  3  years,  was,  as  regards  bodily 
development,  more  like  an  infant  of  9  months.  He  was  very 
weak  and  emaciated  and  the  subject  of  chronic  malaria. 
Symptoms  of  stone,  present  since  1  year  of  age,  had  very  much 
increased  for  the  past  five  months.  No  ordinary  sound  could 
be  passed  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts.  A  stone  was 
felt  with  a  bent  probe,  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  found  to  be 
of  considerable  size.  On  June  27th  1  removed  the  stone,  as  in 
Case  1,  with  the  exception  that  the  stroara  of  boracic  solution 
was  kept  flowing  into  the  bladder  through  the  abdominal 
wound,  as  no  catheter  could  bo  passed  by  tho  urethra.  The 
bladder  was  sutured,  but  urine  passed  through  tho  wound 
fvom  the  first ;  It  passed  by  natural  channel  on  July  6th,  and 
the  patient  left  hospital  on  July  11th,  the  local  conditions 
being  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  wound  healed,  and  the  general 
condition  much  improved.  Quinine  was  administered  during 
convalescence,  owing  to  a  sharp  attack   of  malarial  fever  the 


day  after  the  operation.    In  this  case  the  stone  (uric  acid) 
weighed  100  grains. 

I  have  also  removed  another  stone  by  the  same  method 
in  the  case  of  a  boy  7  years  of  age,  in  whose  bladder  the 
blade  of  the  lithotrite  broke  after  partial  crushing  of  the 
stone.  The  boy  was  practically  well  twelve  days  after  the 
operation. 

SUPPURATING  VAGINAL   CYSTS. 

By  J.  B.  HELLIER,  M.D.Lond., 

HONOBAJiY  OBSTETRIC  PHYSICIAN,   LEEDS  INFIBMAEY. 


Suppuration  in  vaginal  cysts  may  cause  severe  and 
irritating  leucorrhoea.  These  cases  are  rare,  but  it  is 
important  that  their  occasional  occurrence  should  be 
recognized. 

The  first  case  I  saw  was  that  of  a  young  girl  of  about  17,  who 
was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother  several  years  ago,  because  of 
severe  purulent  leucorrhoea.  The  hymen  was  normal.  On 
rectal  examination  it  was  easy  to  feel  an  elongated,  soft  oval 
swelling  in  the  vagina.  Vaginal  examination  showed  that  this 
lay  between  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  bladder,  and  it 
was  discharging  by  a  small  aperture  near  the  os  uteri.  Incision 
and  packing  soon  cured  the  abscess,  which  was  not  very  large, 
but  which  extended  from  near  the  meatus  urinarius  to  the 
cervix. 

I  now  quote  a  case  which  is  quite  recent,  and  1  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Mary  E.  Phillips,  of  Leeds,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  it. 

Miss  Y.,  aged  35,  had  enjoyed  perfectly  good  health  till  six 
months  before  I  saw  her,  and  had  always  menstruated  regu- 
larly without  pain  and  without  excess.  For  the  last  six  months 
she  had  not  felt  very  well,  but  four  months  previously  she  had 
somevaginal  haemorrhage.  A  fortnight  previouslyshehad  some 
symptoms  which  she  ascribed  to  influenza  and  at  the  same 
time  began  to  have  a  very  offensive  purulent  vaginal  discharge. 
When  1  first  entered  the  room  which  she  occupied  the  fetor 
was  so  extreme  that  I  suspected  malignant  disease.  She  had  a 
healthy  aspect,  and  was  not  emaciated.  The  vulva,  perineum, 
and  adjacent  parts  were  reddened  and  inflamed  on  account  of 
the  irritant  action  of  the  thin  sero- purulent  leucorrhoea.  The 
vagina  was  of  virgin  type,  and  the  os  was  reached  with  diffi- 
culty. The  anteiior  vaginal  wall  bulged  into  the  canal  like  a 
cystocele,  but  the  insertion  of  a  bladder  sound  showed  that  the 
bladder  did  not  extend  into  the  swelling.  No  pain  or  other 
local  symptom  was  complained  of.  On  May  4th  I  incised  the 
cyst  wall  freely,  and  let  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  thin 
fetid  pus.  I  made  no  attempt  to  dissect  out  the  cyst  wall,  but 
scraped  it  thoroughly,  swabbed  it  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and 
packed  with  gauze.  The  cavity  healed  up  by  granulation  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way. 

It  is  most  probable  that  both  these  cysts  were  derived 
from  Gaertner's  duct.  The  aperture  by  which  the  abscess 
was  discharging  in  the  second  case  was  not  seen.  If  in 
either  of  these  cases  the  discharge  had  flowed  through  a 
somewhat  larger  opening,  so  that  the  cyst  cavity  had 
ceased  to  be  obviously  distended,  the  true  diagnosis  might 
have  long  remained  undiscovered,  and  such  a  case  might 
be  treated  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  by  vaginal 
Injections  without  care. 

Systematic  examination  in  some  other  cases  of  purulent 
vaginal  discharge  may  reveal  discharging  sinuses.  There 
was  no  gonorrhoea  in  either  of  these  patients,  but  this  is 
a  condition  that  might  have  been  thought  of  on  account  of 
sudden  purulent  leucorrhoea  arising  without  obvious 
cause,  and  a  serious  and  unjustified  suspicion  might  have 
been  entertained.  Gonorrhoeal  vaginal  discharge  is,  how- 
ever, not  strikingly  offensive  except  in  patients  who  fail 
to  cleanse  the  external  parts,  and  who  suffer  from 
eczematous  vulvitis,  etc.  Apart  from  pregnancy  and  the 
puerperal  state,  there  are  only  four  causes  of  very  offensive 
vaginal  discharge  which  are  at  all  common  :  First,  retained 
pessaries  or  foreign  bodies ;  secondly,  malignant  disease  ; 
thirdly,  necrotic  changes  in  myomata  or  polypi ; 
fourthly,  discharging  sinuses  or  fistulae.  


The  provincial  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  will  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Colchester,  on  Saturday,  July  13th,  at  11.15  a.m.  After 
the  transaction  of  formal  business,  Dr.  W.  G.  Savage, 
President  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Branch  of  the  Society, 
will  open  a  discussion  on  recent  work  upon  the  bac- 
teriology of  typhoid  fever  in  its  relationship  to  preventive 
measures.  After  luncheon  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
Byfleet  oyster  beds,  where  the  methods  of  the  oyster 
fishery  will  be  illustrated  by  hauls  in  different  parts  of  the 
beds.  Dr.  W.  G.  Savage  will  provide  afternoon  tea  on 
board  the  hospital  ship. 
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A   CASE  OF  SPREADING  PERITONITIS  CURED 
BY  DRAINAGE  OF  PELVIS,  THE  FOWLER 
POSITION,    AND   RECTAL   INSTILLA- 
TION  OF   SALINE   SOLUTION.* 
By  C.  HAMILTON  WHITEFORD,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

PLYMOUTH. 


Mayo  Rcbsos's  definition  of  a  spreading  peritonitis1  ia  as 
follows  : 

By  a  spreading  peritonitis  I  mean  one  in  which  there  are  no 
fymph  barriers,  bat  in  which  the  peritonitis  has  not  yet 
invoived  the  whole  cavity  of  1he  peritoneum. 

In  the  following  case  there  was  involvement  of  the 
peritoneum  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon. 

The  patient,  an  anaemic  young  woman,  unmarried, 
aged  21,  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Wilson 
of  Devonport  on  November  24th,  1906. 

Previous  History.  —  Menorrhagia  since  the  age  of  15.  Three 
years  ago  a  severe  haematemesls.  Intermittent  dyspepsia 
since.    Normal  period  ceased  four  days  aso. 

Present  Illness.—  Three  days  ago,  at  5  a.m.,  while  in  bed, 
the  patient  had  very  acute  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  She  did 
not  faint.    The  pain  has  recurred  at  frequent  intervals. 

Present  Condition.— Abdomen  very  distended,  universally 
tympanitic,  only  slightly  tender,  the  tenderness  being  most 
marked  in  the  epigastrium.  Respiratory  movement  very 
slight.  No  liver  dullness  in  right  nipple  line.  Borborygroi 
audible  in  left  iliac  region.  No  tumour  felt  either  in  abdomen 
or  per  rectum.  Patient  during  the  past  forty-eight  hours 
repeatedly  sick.     Pulse,  115.    Temperature,  99.8°. 

Diagnosis.— Perforated  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer. 

Operation. — At  patient's  house.  Anaesthetic,  ethyl  chloride 
followtd  by  ether.  Operation  by  lamplight,  with  patient 
semi-erect.  Median  incision  above  umbilicus.  The  stomach, 
moderately  distended  and  normal,  and  the  transverse  colon, 
enormously  distended  by  flatus,  were  drawn  from  the 
3bdomen.  On  passing  the  hand  from  incision  towards  pelvis 
there  was  a  flood  of  brown  turbid,  stinking  fluid,  the  odour 
resembling  that  of  an  appendix  abscess.  Adherent  lymph  was 
seen  on  the  under-surface  of  the  colon,  the  small  intestines 
being  distended  and  injected.  The  distended  colon  required 
puncture  and  suture  in  two  places  before  it  could  be  replaced. 
A  rubber  tube  of  i  in.  lumen  was  passed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis  through  a  suprapubic  incision.  No  effort  was  made 
to  wash  or  swab  out  the  turbid  fluid,  and  no  further  explora- 
tion of  the  abdomen  was  attempted.  The  upper  incision  was 
closed,  without  drainage,  by  mass  sutures  of  silkworm  gut. 
The  operation  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hcur,  the  gTeater 
part  ot  this  time  being  occupied  in  emptying  and  replacing 
the  distended  colon  and  in  closing  the  incision.  The  patient 
was  carried  back  to  bed  in  a  sitting  position  and  at  once 
propped  at  an  angle  of  45-,  and  continuous  rectal  instillation 
of  warm  saline  solution  commenced.  The  pulse  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  was  140. 

After- Progress. — The  patient  rallied  at  once,  the  vomiting 
eeased,  and  her  expression,  instead  of  being  drawn,  became 
placid.  The  saline  instillation,  of  which  about  3  pints  wero 
absorbed  in  the  first  two  days,  was  continued  for  three  days, 
the  patient,  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  being  able  to 
take  large  quantities  of  liquid  by  mouth.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  11  pints  of  urine  were  secreted,  while  brown 
stinking  fluid  was  witodrawn  through  the  suprapubic  opening. 
The  pulse  and  temperature  gradually  dropped,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  were  100  and  98°  respectively.  The  bawels  for  the  first  four 
days  produced  a  brown  foul  liquid,  and  later  acted  well  ia 
response  to  saline  enemata.  The  abdominal  distension 
entirely  subsided.  The  silkworm-gut  sutures  were  removed  on 
the  twelfth  day,  the  wound  being  healed. 

Comments. 

Prior  to  operation,  the  symptoms,  signs  and  history 
pointed  to  a  lesion  in  the  epigastric  region.  Operation 
showed  the  infection  to  be  in  the  lower  abdomen.  The 
infection  probably  originated  in  the  appendix,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  exclude  an  infected  ovarian  cyst  or 
Fallopian  tube  as  a  possible,  though,  improbable,  source. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  lower  abdomen  was  infected  with 
bacteria  from  the  intest  nj. 

Recovery  was  due  to  drainage  of  the  lower  abdomen, 
and  the  Fowler  position  combined  with  continuous  rectal 
instillation  of  saline  solution. 

Accessory  factors  were  the  shortness  and  simple  nature 
of  the  operation,  the  semi-sitting  position  during  operation 
and  during  removal  to  bed,  the  fact  that  the  severely- 
poisoned  patient  was  not  further  reduced  in  vitality  by 
removal  to  a  nursing  home  or  hospital,  and  that  ether 
was  the  anaesthetic  employed.  Taking  these  points  in 
detail : 


1.   The  Fouler  Position,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  Fowler  position  is  to  prevent  infection 
of  the  upper  abdomen,  which  Is  far  more  fatal  than  an 
infection  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon,  absorp- 
tion taking  place  much  more  actively  through  the 
lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm  than  through  those  of  the 
pelvis. 

If  infection  of  the  upper  abdomen  has  already  taken 
place,  the  infective  fluid  is  given  a  chance  of  gravitating 
to  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  least  harmful  and  can  be  removed 
by  drainage. 

Another  advantage  of  this  position  is  that,  in  a  patient 
with  a  distended  abdomen,  the  heart  and  lungs  can  work 
much  more  easily  in  the  semi-erect  than  in  the  recumbent 
posture. 

The  continuous  supply  of  saline  solution  per  rectum 
supplies  the  patient  with  the  water  of  which  he  has  been 
deprived  by  vomiting  and  starvation,  and  causes  a  copious 
secretion  of  peritoneal  fluid,  rich  in  leucocytes  and 
opsonins,  which  washes  the  peritoneum  from  above 
downwards. 

Murphy  of  Chicago  considers  that  the  copious  supply  of 
fluid  "  reverses  the  current  of  the  lymphatic  stream,  so 
that,  instead  of  absorption  taking  place  from  the  peri- 
toneal surface,  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  pour  out 
fluid  which  bathes  the  peritoneum  and  carries  the  infec- 
tion down  to  the  pelvis.''  The  kidneys  act  freely  and 
perform  their  share  in  eliminating  the  poison. 

The  effect  of  the  saline  solution  on  the  renal  secretion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  this  patient,  who  for  the  forty- 
eight  hours  prior  to  operation  had  vomited  repeatedly,  snd 
who  in  the  twenty- four  hours  following  operation  took 
nothing  by  mouth,  the  kidneys  in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  were  able  to  secrete  li  pints.  In  some  of  the 
recorded  cases  this  activity  of  rectal  absorption  and  renal 
secretion  has  been  even  more  marked. 

A  patient  with  an  infection  of  any  region  of  the  abdo- 
men should  be  at  once  placed  in  the  semi-sitting  posture, 
and  maintained  in  this  position  during  removal  to  and 
from  the  operation  table,  during  the  operation,  and  during 
the  first  days  of  convalescence. 

It  is  illogical  to  allow  a  patient  with  septic  peritonitis 
to  be  laid  flat  on  a  stretcher  or  to  be  carried  on  a  stretcher 
upstairs  feet  foremost  or  downstairs  head  first.  A  more 
efl'ectual  way  of  infecting  the  upper  abdomen  could  not 
be  devised. 

I'nless  this  point  is  attended  to,  there  is  considerable 
risk  that  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  to  limit  the  infetion 
to  the  lower  abdomen  will  be  neutralized  by  the  hospital 
porters. 

2.  The  Shortness  of  the  Operation. 

In  these  severely  poisoned  cases,  act  on  the  American 
maxim,  i:Get  in  quick— and  get  cut  quicker."  Do  as 
little  as  possible. 

If  a  viscus  in  the  upper  abdomen  is  leaking,  the  per- 
foration must  be  either  closed  or  shut  off.  If  the  infection 
is  limited  to  the  lower  abdomen,  unless  the  source  of 
the  infection  can  be  quickly  shut  off  or  removed,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  do  more  than  drain  the  infected  area,  by 
loin,  above  the  pubes,  per  vaginam,  or  by  all  these  routes. 

With  free  drainage,  Nature  will  localize  the  infection. 
A  long  operation,  theoretically  perfect,  too  often  results  in 
the  death  of  the  patient,  whose  life  might  have  been  saved 
by  the  exercise  of  elementary  common  sense. 

3.  Mooing  of  Seventy  Poitoned  Patients. 

A  person  severely  poisoned,  or  severely  injured,  is  not 
in  a  state  to  stand  being  carried  about.  In  aDy  given  case 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  a  fatal  result  would  not  have 
occurred,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  when  such  a 
patient  has  been  carried  about  and  then  dies,  if  any  chance 
of  recovery  remained  to  this  patient  before  being  carried 
about,  this  chance  has  been  obliterated  by  the  unreason- 
ing procedure  adopted. 

The  argument  that  the  patient's  surroundings  render 
operation  in  the  patient's  home  inadvisable  or  even 
impossible  is  entirely  fallacious.  For  the  operator  it  is 
Daturally  easier  to  work  in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 
The  man  who  can  only  operate  successfully  when  sur- 
rounded by  aseptic  luxuries  is  but  a  poor  surgeon. 

4.  The  Anaesthetic. 
In  this,  as  in  most  operations,  the  stimulating  action 
of  ether  makes  it  far  preferable  to  chloroform  with  its 
depressing  effects. 
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Operators  who  cannot  operate  during  ether  anaesthesia, 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  respiratory  movements, 
might  with  advantage  pay  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
where  ether  is  used  almost  exclusively,  and  where  nothing 
is  heard  of  "  abdominal  excursions." 

For  cases  of  septic  peritonitis,  ether,  especially  if  given 
by  an  expert,  as  in  the  above  case,  is  almost  ideal. 

Reference. 
1  Lancet,  December  29th,  1906,  p.  1757. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE    ON    THE    LIFE    CYCLE 

OF   A   SPECIES    OF   HERPETOMONAS 

FOUND   IN   CULEX   PIPIENS. 

By  Captain   W.   S.  PxVTTON,   I.M.S., 


It  is  well  known  many  insects  are  Infected  with  harmless 
flagellate  organisms  the  majority  of  which  are  very  im- 
perfectly known,  the  adult  forms  having  alone  been 
described.  A  large  number  of  these  parasites  belong  to  the 
genus  Herpetomonas,  and  are  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  an  undulating  membrane,  the  flagellum  passing  out 
directly  from  the  anterior  end.  Excepting  a  short 
account  of  Herpetomonas  suoulata  by  Ledger,1  which  I  shall 
refer  to  later,  the  only  description  of  the  development  of 
one  of  these  parasites  is  that  of  Herpetomonas  muscae 
domesticae  by  Prowazek,2  who  in  addition  to  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  its  structure,  mentions  three  possible 
methods  of  infection  and  a  complicated  process  of 
propagation. 

In  December,  1905,  when  feeding  mosquitos  (Culex 
fatigans)  on  cases  of  kala-azar,  it  was  found  that  a  small 
percentage  of  the  females  were  infected  with  flagellates 
very  similar  to  the  cultural  forms  of  the  Leishman- 
Donovan  body,  and  a  little  later  Christophers  saw  similar 
parasites  in  the  males  of  CuUv  fatigans  and  certain  de- 
velopmental stages  in  the  larvae.  As  far  back  as  1898 
Koss  found  these  flagellates  in  the  larvae,  nymphs  and 
adults  of  Culex  fatigans,  and  since  then  Lc;ger  and  others 
have  found  similar  parasites  in  the  intestinal  tracts  of 
many  insects. 

The  similarity  between  the  developmental  forma  of  the 
Leishman- Donovan  body  in  the  bedbug {CimexrUundatus) 
and  these  flagellates  of  insects  has  led  to  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  life-cycle  of  a  species  of  Herpetomonas 
found  in  Cule.v  pipiens.  Having  seen  certain  stages  of 
these  flagellates  in  the  larvae  and  the  mature  parasites  in 
the  faeces  of  the  adult  mosquitos,  I  concluded  that  the 
larvae  probably  became  infected  by  ingesting  the  flagel- 
lates passed  into  the  water.  The  hind  gut  of  a  larva  was 
dissected  out,  the  anterior  portion  isolated,  spread  out  on 
a  slide  with  two  fine  needles,  and  stained  deeply  with 
Giemsa's  stain.  Lying  apparently  in  (he  gut,  and  in  many 
cases  close  up  to  the  nuclei  of  the  intestinal  cells,  there 
were  a  number  of  round  and  oval  parasites  (Fig.  1), 
measuring  from  4^  to  8  ^  in  length  and  from  3  M  to  5 /i  in 
breadth ;  their  protoplasm,  stained  deep  blue,  was 
granular,  and  contained  a  few  vacuoles.  The  macro- 
nuclei,  which  were  circular  in  shape,  staining  light  pink, 
and  containing  a  number  of  fine  chromatic  granules,  were 
usually  seen  lying  at  one  end,  while  the  micronuclei, 
staining  almost  black,  were  rod-shaped,  and  situated  at 
the  periphery  or  the  centre  of  the  parasites.  Many  of 
these  cells,  which  were  much  enlargpd,  were  seen  in  all 
stages  of  simple  longitudinal  division  (Figs.  3a,  4<i, 
and  5a),  and  in  some  the  maeronuclei  and  micronuclei 
had  divided  a  number  of  times  and  arranged  themselves 
along  the  periphery,  and  on  the  protoplasm  dividing  from 
four  to  six  parasites  were  produced  (Kigs.  36,  4/*,  and  54). 
All  these  changes  were  seen  taking  place  while  still 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  hind  gut ;  some  of  the  parasites 
had  already  flagellated,  and  were  lying  in  pairs  (Fig.  84) 
with  flagella  of  varying  leDgth,  and  had  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted from  the  longitudinal  division  of  the  round  and 
oval  parasites.  In  the  nymphs  some  of  the  free  forms 
ha<j  increased  considerably  in  size,  their  maeronuclei  and 
micronuclei  dividing  again  and  again,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  rosettes  (Figs.  6a,  7,  8i,  and  9).  In  the  older 
nymphs  the  individuals  had  flagellated,  and  the  rosettes 
were  beginning  to  break  up,  and  in  the  adult  mosquitos 


the  parasites  were  seen  as  elongated  spindles  with  oval 
maeronuclei  and  rod- shaped  micronuclei  lying  between 
them  and  the  anterior  ends,  from  which  long  wavy  flagella 
protruded  (Fig.  11). 

From  this  short  description  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
parasite  has  a  stage  in  its  development  when  it  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  Leishman- Donovan  body,  and, 
further,  that  it  multiplies  by  longitudinal  division  and 
multiple  segmentation*  as  that  parasite  does  in  the 
human  tissues.  When  free  in  the  hind  guts  of  the 
larvae  and  nymphs  it  further  multiplies  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  Leishman-  Donovan  body  in  the  bedbug. 

Though  there  are  still  some  gaps  in  the  life-cycle  o! 
the  Herpetomonas  of  Ctdex  pipiens,  enough  is  already 
known  to  compare  it  shortly  with  Herpetomonas  muscae 
domesticae.  Prowazek  regards  the  parasite  of  the  house 
fly  as  a  bipolar  flagellate  in  which  the  body  has  become 
bent  so  that  the  two  ends  have  fused,  the  two  flagella 
remaining  distinct.  Excepting  the  forms  showing  longi- 
tudinal division,  I  have  never  seen  a  single  parasite  with 
two  flagella ;  further,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  of 
the  bipolarity  of  any  flagellate.  In  addition  to  the  motile 
forms,  Prowazek  describes  gregatine  like  parasites,  and 
believes  their  appearance  confirms  L(5ger's  view  of  the 
relationship  of  these  flagellates  to  the  gregarines.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  these  so-called  gregarine-like  forms 
both  in  the  development  of  this  parasite  and  in  that  of 
the  Leishman-Donovan  body,  and  they  appear  to  repre- 
sent either  parasites  whose  flagella  have  not  yet  developed 
or  have  not  been  sufficiently  stained. 

Prowazek  does  not  mention  any  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Herpetomonas  muscae  domesticae  similar  to  that 
of  my  parasite  in  the  hind  gut  of  the  mosquito  larvae. 
He  describes  a  process  of  copulation  in  the  parasites  oK 
the  house  fly  prior  to  which  there  is  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  flagellate  apparatus,  and  two  similarly  constituted 
forms  are  then  seen  lying  side  by  side.  The  maeronuclei 
and  micronuclei  of  the  two  parasites  then  unite  to  form  a 
single  macronucleus  and  microuuclens,  and  later  a  perma- 
nent cyst  is  formed  which  is  passed  out  in  the  faeces  of  the 
rly.  Prowazek  also  mentions  three  methods  of  infection :  (1) 
The  indifferent  individuals  from  the  cysts  may  be  again 
taken  up  by  flies ;  (2)  the  sexually  differentiated  forms 
copulate,  forming  a  permanent  cyst,  which  is  passed  out 
in  the  faeces  and  may  be  ingested  by  other  flies;  (3) 
sexually  differentiated  forms  penetrate  into  the  ovaries, 
where  they  undergo  autogamy  and  infect  the  next  brood, 
but  no  description  of  the  parasites  in  the  eggs  is  given. 

I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  observe  any  sexual  process  in 
my  parasite  and  the  examination  of  ovaria  and  eggs  has 
proved  negative. 

I  have  also  been  able  to  follow  some  of  the  stages  in  the 
life-cycle  of  a  species  of  Crithidia  found  in  a  small 
Homoptera.  In  the  mid  gut  of  the  young  nymphs  of  this 
water-bug  there  were  similar  round  and  oval  bodies 
(Fig.  12)  apparently  lying  in  the  epithelial  wall  with 
circular  maeronuclei  and  rod-shaped  micronuclei.  Longi- 
tudinal division  was  also  observed  resulting  in  masses  of 
round  and  oval  forms  attached  to  the  epithelium,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  of  multiple  segmentation.  AVhile  still 
attached  flagellation  takes  place,  and  these  parasites  are 
then  seen  undergoing  equal  and  unequal  longitudinal 
division  resulting  iu  forms  of  all  sizes. 

The  adult  parasite  is  a  long,  sickle-shaped  organism 
(Fig.  13)  with  both  ends  attenuated,  the  anterior  being 
prolonged  as  a  rudimentary  undulating  membrane  along 
which  the  ilagelluru  is  attached.  This  parasite  is  very 
similar  to  Herpetomonas  mbulnta  described  by  Leger  from 
TabanuK  glaucopis  and  Haemntopota  italica,  of  which  he 
recognizes  two  types : 

1.  Formes  monadienncs,  represented  by  the  adult  flagellate, 
which  is  a  long  attenuated  parasite  with  a  central  macro- 
nucleus  and  a  round  or  rod- shaped  micronucleus  situated  near 
it ;  both  ends  of  the  flagellate  are  drawn  out,  the  anterior  being 
prolonged  aa  a  rudimentary  undulating  membrane  to  which 
tho  llagellum  is  attached. 

2.  Formes  gr<  gariennes,  represented  by  oval  or  round 
parasites  which  are  usually  Been  lying  in  masses  attached  to 
the  epithelium.  These  forms  undoubtedly  represent  tho 
earlier  Btages  In  tlio  development  of  the  parasite,  which  are 
oharactori/.ed  by  longitudinal  division  and  development  of  the 
flagella. 

"It  i3  Interesting  t<>  note  that  Schaudinn  depicts  very  similar 
berpetomonad  methods  ol  multiplication  iu  Ins  fipm-es  of  tho 
Bpli  1 1 1 1 1 ■  -,>,i  ■<<,•■■  i  "  i ■ '   '   ■    ■ 
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Cycle  of  the  Dt\EiopjTEsr  of  Hebpetomoxas  ok 

"CULEX  HPIBKS." 

Fig.  1.— Small  round  and  oval  forms  similar  to  the  Lcishman- 
Donovan  body. 

Fig.  2.  —  Similar   form    further  enlarged. 

Fig.    3a.— Division  of     .  :e    macronucious 

and   micronucleus    preparatory    to    simple 

longitudinal  division. 

Fig.  3b — Multiple  division  of  the  :. 
nucleus  and  micronucleus  prior  to  multiple 
segmentation. 

Fig.  4a  —Simple  longitudinal  division  into 
two  oval  bodies. 

stage    of  multiple   seg- 


Fig.  ri.-Two  oral  forms,  the  result  of 
longitudinal  division. 

Fig.  £6. — Six  oval  and  round  parasites 
the  result  of  multiple  segmentation. 

Fig.  6a.— Enlargement  and  division  of  t':e 
ntacronucleus  and  micronucleus  preparatory 
to  the  formation  of  a  rosette. 

Fig.  66. — Flagellation  of  a  round  parasite. 

Fig.  7.— Further  nage  of  a  rosette,  the 
micronuclei  dividing  more  rapidly  than  the 
macronuclei. 

Fig.  83.— Large  rosette :  the  macronuclei 
and  micronuclei  are  arranging  themselves 
along  the  periphery,  aid  -.lie  protoplasm  is 
beginning  to  divide. 


Fig.  86.— Longitudinal  division  of  the  round  flagellate  into  two. 

Fig.  9.— Small  rosette  of  eight  flagellates  attached  by  their 
anterior  ends. 

Fig.  10a.— A  small  flagellate  from  a  rosette.  The  micronucleus  is 
still  close  up  to  the  macronucleus. 


W 


Fig.  11.— The  adnlt  flagellate,  showing  the 
central  oral  macronucleus.  the  rod-shaped 
micronucleus,  and  the  long  free  flagel- 
lum. 

The  cycle  omitted  between  Figs.  11  ami  1 

has  not  yet   been  fully  worked  out.  All  the 

parasites     were     drawn      with     a  camera 

lucida,  and    are    magnified    about  900  dia- 
meters. 


The  Ckithidia  or  the  Water-bcg. 

Fig.  12.— Two  oval  forms  similar  to  the 
Leishman-Douovau  body  attached  to  an  epi- 
thelial cell. 

Fig.  13.— The  fully-developed  flagellate. 
The  micronucleus  is  situated  close  to  the 
macronucleus,  and  the  flagellum  is  attached 
to  a  rudimentary  undulating  membrane. 

Drawn  with  a  camera  lucida,  and  magnified 
about  S00  diameters. 
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The  presence  ot  an  undulating  membrane,  the  more 
^cntral  position  of  the  micronueleus  and  the  method  of 
development  of  Herpetomonas  subulata  suggest  that,  like 
me  parasite  of  the  water-bug,  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
Crithidia. 

Leger '  believes  that  some  of  these  Crithidia  and  Herpe- 
tDmonas  found  in  blood-sucking  iisects  represent  stages  in 
the  development  of  haemoflagellates  of  vertebrates  and 
considers  Schaudinn's  observations  on  T.  noctuae  in  Culex 
pipiens  confirm  his  opinion.  Many  parasitologists,  how- 
ever, now  believe  that  Sehaudinn  was  dealing  with  more 
than  one  parasite  in  Culex  pipiens,  namely,  either  Leuio- 
ci/tozwn  ziemanni  or  Halteridium  danileicski,  together  with 
tbe  trypanosome  of  the  owl  and  the  Herpetomonas  of  Cuiex 
pipiens ;  and  further,  I  have  often  seen  many  spirilla  of 
large  size  with  more  than  one  chromatic  dot  in  their  pro- 
toplasm in  the  mid  suts  of  Culex pipient  and  Culex  fatigans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Crithidia  of  the  water- 
bug  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  blood  parasite.  I 
shall  reserve  for  a  later  occasion  a  complete  account  of  the 
life-histories  of  these  two  parasites. 

Conclusions. 

1.  The  Herpetomonas  of  Culex  pipiens  «n&  the  Crithidia  of 
the  water-bug  have  a  stage  in  their  life-cycles  in  which 
they  are  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Leishman- Donovan 
body,  and,  farther,  that  the  former  multiplies  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  human  parasite.  In  order  to  study  the 
^arly  stages  of  these  parasites  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  hind  guts  and  mid  guts  cf  the  larvae  and  nymphs  of 
the  insects. 

2.  These  two  'parasites  pass  their  complete  cycles  in 
their  insect  hosts,  and  have  no  connexion  with  any  blood 
parasite. 

3.  The  early  stages  of  these  parasites  and  their  method 
of  development,  together  with  the  constant  anterior  posi- 
tion of  the  blepharoplast  and  the  absence  of  the  fully- 
developed  undulating  membrane  in  the  mature  flagel- 
lates, all  suggest  that  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
Trypanosomata. 

4.  There  is  at  present  no  evidence  cf  a  sexual  cycle  or  of 
the  infection  being  inherited. 
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Aural  appendicitis  is  the  name  by  which  chronic  aural 
suppuration  might  be  known,  for  disease  of  that  mucous 
cul-de-sac  the  mastoid  antrum  or  appendix  of  the  ear  is 
responsible,  according  to  my  investigations,  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  discharge.  Like  appendicitis  in  the 
abdomen,  that  in  the  ear  is  also  a  latent  danger.  In  both 
situations  it  is  a  grave  disease  on  account  of  its  liability 
to  infect  neighbouring  and  vital  parts.  In  the  abdomen  it 
may  cause  local  abscess  or  fatal  septic  infection  of  the 
serous  peritoneum  (peritonitis);  in  the  ear  it  may  cause 
local  or  cerebral  abscess,  or  fatal  septic  infection  of  the 
jugular  vein  or  the  serous  pia  mater  (meningitis).  Now 
no  careful  surgeon  waits  for  abscess  in  abdominal  appen- 
dicitis, nor  in  my  opinion  should  he  wait  for  it  in  the  far, 
for  just  as  removal  of  the  abdominal  appendix  will  eradi- 
cate the  danger  there,  so  will  timely  elimination  of  the 
aural  appendix  usually  restore  the  ear  to  function  and  to 
safety. 

Before  alluding  to  the  investigations  resulting  in  the 
proof  of  these  openiDg  words,1  I  will  ask  you  to  examine 
this  patient,  M.  L.  Her  illness  of  five  years  ago  has  ren- 
dered her  a   person    of  great  interest,  for  the  restora- 


tion of  hearing  which  accompanied  the  repair  of  the 
drum  of  her  ear  encouraged  the  hope  of  ultimately  dis- 
covering how  this  remarkable  reparative  power  could  be 
made  generally  available.  She  had  suffered  for  many 
months  from  a  foul  aural  discharge.  This  culminated  in 
acute  mastoiditis,  and  the  disease  having  thus  become 
critical,  operative  relief  was  urgently  needed.  The  disease 
had  already  destroyed  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  drum 
membrane,  and  the  operation  I  performed  was  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  ear.  The  mastoid  process  being 
extensively  diseased  was  all  removed,  and  the  antrum, 
was  opened  as  far  forward  as  the  attic  of  the  tympanum. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  bony  meatus  and  parts  of  the 
attic  bridge  and  tympanic  ring  were  also  removed.  The? 
small  bones  and  the  remains  of  the  drum  membrane 
were  retained  and  preserved  from  injury,  and  though  the 
tympanum  was  full  of  granulations  they  were  left 
untouched.  She  rapidly  recovered,  and  now  jou  can  see 
there  is  no  external  disfigurement,  and  no  internal  sign  to 
indicate  that  she  had  had  an  operation,  nor  that  anything, 
has  been  amiss  with  her  ear.  The  extensive  damage  to 
the  drum  membrane  has  been  repaired,  and  there  is  full 
restoration  of  hearing.  Careful  observation  of  her 
recovery  encouraged  other  investigations,  and  thus  little 
by  little  information  was  obtained,  which,  by  the  institu- 
tion last  year  of  an  appropriate  operation,  has  led  to  the 
restoration  of  hearing  in  over  a  hundred  persons.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  time  to  come  vast  numbers  will 
receive  similar  relief.  This  sudden  change  in  treatment. 
is  due  to  the  recognition  of  our  ability  to  restore  hearing: 
by  the  new  operation,  and  implies  dissatisfaction  with  the 
old  radical  method  which  does  not  do  so.a 

In  1904  I  endeavoured  to  render  more  satisfactory  the 
method  known  as  the  radical  or  complete  operation,  which 
was  the  one  in  general  use ;  but  I  found,  among  the  other 
defects  of  that  severe  measure  (which  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  necessary  to  clear  out  the  drum  as 
well  as  the  mastoid  antrum  in  order  to  effect  a  cure),  that 
removal  of  the  drum  membrane,  which  is  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, destroyed  all  chance  of  full  restoration  of  hearing, 
and  further,  there  was  no  certainty  of  saving  the  little- 
that  remained.  Therefore,  I  returned  to  the  study  of  the 
means  by  which  Nature  had  assisted  this  patient,  M.  L.. 
to  make;  such  a  remarkable  recovery.  Observation  of  her 
ear  after  operation  proved  that  the  drum  possessed  great 
capacity  for  repair.  Close  attention  was  therefore  given,, 
during  and  after  the  performance  of  many  operations,  to 
the  state  of  the  tympanic  walls,  to  the  charges  that 
appeared  in  the  small  bones  removed  from  the  ear,  to  the- 
pathological  conditions  found  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  and 
to  the  relation  they  might  hold  to  those  in  the  tympanum. 
Also  to  the  conditions  present  in  those  patients  in  whom 
acute  disease  had  caused  destruction  of  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  the  drum  membrane  and  ossicles,  and  where 
no  tympanic  barrier  existed  to  free  drainage  from  the 
dangerous  mastoid  antrum.  Observation  of  these  and 
other  matters  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
antrum  could  not  recover  its  health  when  there  was  no- 
tympanic  obstruction  to  its  drainage,  then  the  opera- 
tion known  as  ossiculectomy  (that  is,  removal  of  drum 
membrane  and  small  bones),  with  the  object  of  influencing 
the  disease  in  that  cavity,  was  futile,  in  spite  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  vibrating  apparatus  and  con- 
sequent certainty  of  defective  hearing.  Treatment  of 
the  tympanum  through  the  meatus,  by  dealing  also  with 
the  effect  and  not  with  the  cause  of  this  disease,  was 
usually  found  equally  ineffective,  and  in  early  cases  even 
worse.  The  delays  such  proceedings  must  entail  were 
found  to  give  time  for  the  affection  to  advance  beyond  the 
point  at  which  restoration  of  hearing  might  be  brought 
about  by  operation.  During  operations  it  was  also  found 
that  slight  disease  may  exist  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  yet 
not  be  identified,  because  of  the  obscuring  presence  o¥ 
blood,  and  that  all  haemorrhage  must  be  prevented  if 
trustworthy  observations  were  to  be  made. 

Now,  these  studies  have  shown,  as  clearly  as  such 
things  can  be  proved,  that  the  mastoid  antrum  is  affected 
in  every  case  of  chronic  aural  suppuration — that  is  the 
plain  teaching  of  careful  observation  of  upwards  of  50O 
operations.  It  was  only  by  the  performance  of  operations 
that  this  most  important  information  was  forthcoming, 
and  even  then  it  could  not  be  demonstrated  except  when 
absolute  freedom  from  haemorrhage  permitted  of  full 
and  critical  view. 
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Conclusions  thus  founded  left,  little  doubt  that,  though 
the  original  disease  may  have  affected  the  whole  middle 
ear,  the  mastoid  antrum  was  the  part  which  was  Iea3t 
capable  of  recovery,  and  was  therefore  the  locality  whtre 
disease  was  most  prone  to  persist.  The  chief  disease  was 
therelore  shown  to  be,  not  in  the  tympanum,  but  in  the 
mastoid  antrum  and  its  communications  in  the  petro- 
ma^jid  bone,  and  that  these  parts  must  ba  eradicated  in 
orda' to  ensure  safety  to  life,  and  to  restore  the  hearing, 
for  discharge  from  that  cul  de-sac  was  found  capable,  even 
if  only  of  small  amount,  of  parpetuating  and  increasing 
the  disease  in  the  tympanum,  and  thus  causing  destruction 
of  the  drum  membrane. 

It  was  proved,  too,  that  granulations,  polypi,  and 
mucous  swellings  iu  the  tympanum,  which  had 
hitherto  been  coLsidered  as  implying  grave  disease  of 
that  chamber,  far  from  being  so,  were  generally  found 
to  be  protective  and  beneficent  and  secondary  to  the 
advent  oi  irritating  secretions  from  the  mastoid  an- 
trum, and  spontaneously  disappeared,  with  restoration 
of  the  drum  and  hearing,  when  these  secretions  were 
cut  off  by  this  conservative  operation.  Discharges 
from  the  mastoid  cavity  were  also  shown  to  be  capable  of 
causing  cat  its  in  the  tympanum  and  facial  paraljsis,  and 
there  are  grave  conditions  which  might  easily  progress  so 
far  a3  to  cause  labyrinthine  soppuration,  meningitis,  and 
death.  Even  these  dangerous  complications  v/ere  also 
P'oved  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  operative  remedy 
wi*liout  loss  of  the  drum  membrane  or  of  hearing.1 

Two  important  questions,  however,  arose — first,  whether 
this  aspect  oi  the  pathology,  which  was  contraty  to  that 
hitherto  taught  and  generally  accepted  (and  upon  which 
the  old  radical  operation  was  founded),  could  be  relied 
upon;  and,  secondly,  whether  these  conclusions,  although 
drawn  from  a  very  large  number  of  careful  clinical 
observations,  were  correct.  It  was  difficult  to  settle  these 
matters  except  by  designing  an  operation  in  accordance 
with  these  fresh  observations,  and  performing  it  in  a  suffi- 
ciently large  cumber  of  cases.  This  course  I  adopted  in 
May,  19C6,  when  in  a  mcnth  nine  such  operations 
were  performed.  The  results  of  those  operations,  with  a 
description  of  the  measure  and  a  record  of  the  case  of 
this  patient,  M.  L,  were  published  in  the  Lancet  of 
August  11th,  1906.  The  patients  who  underwent  this 
surgical  treatment  (I  have  named  it  the  conservative 
operation,  as  it  preserves  all  the  structures  essential  to 
go  >.i  hearing)  were  exhibited  before  a  meeting  of  the 
British  i.aryngologioal  and  Otological  Association  en 
November  9th  last  (1906). 

The  operation  has  since  become  extensively  adopted 
and  is  steadily  displacing  the  radical  operation,  as  the 
following  short  record  will  attest.  It  illustrates  the  trend 
of  opinion,  though  it  is  from  the  practice  of  only  three  of 
the  many  surgeons  who  have  lately  adopted  this  operation, 
and  they  have  authorized  the  publication  of  their  names. 

Dr.  Pernv  Jenkins,  Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat 
and  Ear  Hospital,  has  recently  perloruaed  29  mastoid  opera- 
tions for  chronic  aural  suppuration,  and  o£  these  25  were  by 
this  new  conservative  method 

Dr.  Frederick  Spieer,  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear  and 
Tnroit  Hospital,  has  lately  done  14  mastoid  operations,  of 
which  9  were  by  this  conservative  method.  He  mentioas  in 
his  letter  his  intention  to  exhibit  the  patients,  so  complete  is 
ibeir  recovery. 

Mr.  John  Bark,  Aural  Surgeon  to  the  Stanley  Hospital, 
Liverpool  has  lately  done  between  20  and  30  mastoid  opera- 
u  ins  or  which  all  but  2  were  by  this  conservative  method,  and 
the  last  20  were  all  carried  out  in  that  way.  He  says  the 
results  are  so  good  that  he  has  twice  exhibited  the  patients — 
namely,  at  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
a  d  North  Wales  brauih  oi't.tie  British  Medical  Association  at 
Chester,3  and  also  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Society. 

A  few  of  my  patients  (18)  have  already  been  exhibited 
at  the  British  Laryngological  and  Otological  Association  ; 
some  were  referred  to  in  theZancer..1  The  cases  mentioned 
v/tv  of  old  s'anding;  but  if  the  operation  were  done 
earlier,  and  therefore  before  disease  had  much  advanced, 
it  would  be  suitable  for  almost  every  esse  ;  hearing  would 
tl  us  be  saved  and  future  danger  avoided. 

Let  me  now  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  advan- 
taKes  of  this  conservative  operation.  The  following  five 
p-iragraphs  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bark,  one  of  those 
su'g:-ons  whose  nsmes  I  have  mentioned. 

1    Your  operation  does  not  destroy  the  drum  (as  does  the 

old  co  nplete  or  radical  method)  nor  jeopardise  the  bearing; 

11  re  it  cm  be  p'rforrced  ea-ly  and  before  d'sease  has 
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caused  much  destruction.  It  can  also  be  performed  on,  and 
thus  restore  and  save,  the  only  useful  ear  (as  in  Case  1,  the 
Lancet.,  April  27th,  1907).  Neither  the  radical  operation  nor 
ossiculectomy  can  be  adopted  under  such  conditions  fur 
fear  that  total  deafness  will  follow  tha  destruction  of  ttio 
drum. 

2.  From  this  operation  there  is  practically  no  liability  to 
facial  paraljsis. 

3  It  is  a  less  severe  surgical  proceeding  than  the  radical 
operation,  recovery  is  quicker,  and  yet  it  removes  the  dangers 
of  this  disease. 

4.  It  will  restore  hearing  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  corao 
under  treatment,  and  if  done  early  iu  practically  all. 

5.  The  same  operation  is  suitable  for  acute  or  chronic 
suppuration. 

While  fully  approving  I  will  briefly  supplement  (hem, 
for  as  originator  of  this  treatment  it  was  desirable  that  I 
should  know  the  limits  of  its  usefulness.  My  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  full  recovery  may  take  place  in  the 
old  as  well  as  in  the  young,  and  apparently  after  disease 
of  any  duration  (it  has  been  proved  up  to  thirty- two 
years),  also  that  perforation  in  any  part,  of  the  drum 
membrane  will  heal,  though  in  some  situations  more 
readily  than  in  others.  Also  that  if  the  affection  of  the 
ear  is  complicated  with  disease  in  the  brain,  the  latter 
can  be  dealt  with,  as  can  also  thrombus  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  without  destroying  the  hearing.  I  have  in  one  ease 
dealt  with  the  brain ;  to  deal  with  the  lateral  sinus  is  some- 
whateasier,  as  it  is  further  from  the  ear.  The  operation  has 
also  been  safely  performed  in  a  ease  of  acute  mastoiditis 
occurring  in  the  course  of  chronic  suppuration  in  an  old 
person  (sixty-eight  years)  suffering  from  aciduria  and 
diabetes.  The  operation  was  quickly  performed  and  but 
little  ether  administered— as  a  rule  it  is  not  so  suitable  as 
chloroform. 

There  are  three  more  patients  hpre  for  jour  inspection 
and  to  illustrate  the  various  advantages  of  the  operation  ; 
they  were  all  exhibited  before  the  British  Laryngological 
and  Otological  Association  on  December  7th  last,  though 
they  were  not  then  described. 

I. — T.  V.  was  admitted  to  tho  Throat  Hospital  at  the  end  of 
October  with  acute  mastoid  disease.  The  discharge  from  his 
ear  had  lasted  six  weeks,  and  wh6n  admitted  at  8  p.m.  he 
suffered  so  much  from  vertigo  that  he  needed  assistance,  for 
he  was  unable  to  stand  a'one.*  Operation  was  performed  at 
once.  The  disease  being  extensive,  the  whole  mastoid  process 
was  removed.  The  perforation  was  found  to  be  large  and 
badly  situated  for  extensive  healing,  so  if  other  conditions 
more  favourable  for  repair  had  not  been  present,  one  might 
have  been  disposed  to  perform  the  radical  operation  and 
remove  the  drum  membrane.  He  was,  however,  by  the  cone 
serva'ive  method  given  the  chance  of  complete  recovery.  Next 
morning,  at  9  o'clock,  he  was  found  reading  the  newspaper  quite 
free  from  pain  aud  shock,  end  this  satisfactory  condition 
should  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  short  duration  of  th- 
operation  (half  an  hour).  The  importance  of  the  rapid  per- 
formance of  these  operations  isnot  sufficiently  recognized,  and 
any  detail  which  will  shorten  their  duration  should  be  taken 
advantage  of,  for  those  patients  recover  most  quickly  who  are 
but  a  short  time  under  the  anaesthetic.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  closure  of  the  large  perforation,  and  ycu  can  now 
observe  that  the  drum  membrane  is  intact  and  his  hearing 
good. 

II. — A.  P.  suffered  from  the  condition  until  lately  known  as 
"attic"  disease,  because  tho  perforation  was  in  the  loose  upper 
portion  of  the  drum  membrane,  where  it  covers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  attic  of  tho  tympanum,  and  he  could  not  hear  my 
watch  when  placed  in  contact  with  his  ear.  this  showed  that 
bis  labyrinthine  sensibility  was  impaired.  There  was  a 
polypus  growing  from  (he  attic  and  protruding  through  the 
perforation  into  the  meatus,  which  recurred  after  removal ; 
the  antrum  was  rilled  with  thick  pus  ard  granulations,  yet 
there  were  no  symptoms  to  indicate  this  perilous  condition. 
I  have  proved  that  affection  of,  the  attic  cannot  be  differ- 
entiated from  that  in  the  tympanum,  and  that  both  are 
dependent  on  mastoid  disease,  by  acting  in  aecoi  dance  with 
this  pathological  fact,  and  removing  from  this  catient  all  the 
mastoid  disease,  and  that  only,  the  attic  trouble,  being 
secondary  to  and  depending  cpoa  it,  was  allowed  to  get  well. 
You  may  now  observe  that  (hero  is  complete  recovery,  the 
discharge  has  ceased,  the  perforation  healed,  the  hearing  re- 
turned, and  therefore  the  31ms  conservative  measure  is  shown 
to  be  eff active  in  this  upp;r  or  si-called  attic  variety  of  the 
affection  as  in  the  lower  and  commoner  sort,  and  as  both  con- 
ditions have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  disease  in  the  mastoid 
antrum  they  should  be  regarded  simp'y  as  varieties  in  the 
complications  of  that  disease. 

Now.  had  I  performed  ossiculectomy  on  this  patient 
(that  is,  removal  of  the  dram  and  small  botes),  not  only 


*  For  the  cause  of  th's  vertigo  see  my  report  o!  similar  cases  in  the 
Lancet,  Apii;  2/t!i.  1'  07. 
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should  I  have  failed  to  reach  the  dangerous  disease  in  the 
mastoid  antrum,  but  should  doubtless  have  caused  deaf- 
ness, for,  as  I  pointed  out  last  autumn,  persons  with 
deficient  sensibility  of  the  labyrinth  do  not  hear  without 
a  drum.  Tnerefore  radical  operation,  too,  as  hitherto 
almost  universally  practiced,  by  removing  the  drum, 
would  for  the  same  reason  have  been  a  misfortune  and 
destroyed  his  hearing  He  is,  I  believe,  the  second 
person  who  ha?  been  relieved  by  operation  from  attic 
disease  without  destruction  of  the  drum,  the  first  being 
a  girl  on  whom  I  performed  a  similar  operation  in  hos- 
pital last  October.  To  her  this  matter  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  as  the  affected  ear  was  her  only  useful  one, 
and  was  being  gradually  destroyed  by  the  disease.  As 
this  patient,  A.  P.,  had  no  urgent  symptoms,  and  as 
I  desired  to  avoid  operation,  I  treated  him  for  months 
without  actual  benefit,  bat  with  what  I  have  since  found 
to  bave  been  risk  to  life  and  hearing,  for  at  the  operation 
the  disease  was  discovered  to  be  chiefly  in  the  mastoid 
antrum,  and  was  therefore  beyond  reach  by  any  other  pro- 
ceeding. In  a  similar  case  this  line  of  treatment  should 
not  be  repea'.ed,  but  safety  to  life  and  hearing  should  be 
ensured  earlier  by  operation  on  the  same  conservative 
lines  as  those  that  were  finally  adopted. 

III. — E.  S.,  a  boy,  was  admitted  as  an  urgent  case  to  the 
Throat  Hospital  during  my  absence  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Laryngologieal  and  Otological  Association  (on 
November  9th)  of  which  mention  was  made  j  1st  now.  The 
President  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  method  of  operation, 
so  he  was  informed  of  the  admission  to  the  hospital  and  was 
present  with  other  surgeons  when  it  was  performed.  The  boy 
had  been  delirious  at  night  for  a  week,  and  the  purulent  con- 
tents of  the  mastoid  antrum  were  found  to  be  under  great  acid 
serious  pressure.  It  is  the  rule,  during  the  performance  of  this 
conservative  operation  to  examine  the  drum  membrane  care- 
fully and  be  guided  by  its  condition  (for  it  is  often  impossible 
to  see  it  before\  and  the  proceeding  is  so  adapted  as  to  permit 
of  this  inspection.  When  exposed  in  this  boy's  ear  it  appeared 
like  a  piece  of  wet  scarlet  cloth.  Xo  signs  of  normal  structure 
were  visible,  nor  anv  outline  of  the  malleus,  nor  indeed  of  the 
situation  of  the  perforation,  for  it  was  occluded  by  the  granu- 
lations which  filled  the  tympanum.  I  remarked  that  there  was 
a  perforation  somewhere,  and  that  it  could  b5  found  with  the 
aid  of  a  probe.  A  slender  instrument  was  passed  gently  over 
the  surface  until  it  found  its  way  through  the  opening,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  aperture  were  shown  by  moving  the  probe 
10  and  fro.  The  operation  was  conmleted,  and  at  its  conclusion 
I  expressed  to  those  present  my  firm  conviction  that  the  per- 
foration would  be  healed  within  a  month,  it  was  actually 
healed  on  the  ninth  day  after  operation,  although  it  had  been  in 
existence  seven  years.  The  boy  went  home  on  the  fifteenth  day 
with  restored  hearing,  and  if  ever  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
such  exceptionally  responsible  duties  as  those  carried  out  by 
his  father  in  the  police,  there  is  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
kDOwing  that  deafness  will  no  longer  render  him  unfit  for  the 
doty.  He  had  suffered  all  these  years  f  ram  aural  suppuration 
following  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  had  thrice  undergone 
operation  for  the  removal  of  adenoids  with  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  discharge. 

You  will  now  understand  that,  if  it  was  impossible  to 
see  this  perforation  during  the  operation  when  the  drum 
membrane  was  as  visible  as  a  coin  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  how  useless  are  the  usual  attempts  to  treat  the 
tympanum  through  6uch  a  perforation  and  a  tiny  meatus. 
Further,  ho  v  futile  such  treatment  must  now  appear,  for 
it  can  at  last  be  recognized  that  the  chief  disease  is  not  in 
the  tympanum  at  all  but  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  where 
these  investigations  have  shown  it  to  exist  in  every  case 
and  there  the  tympanic  treatment  cannot  reach  it. 

Tnese  three  patients  are  much  indebted  to  the  other 
one  (H.  L  ),  for  had  it  not  been  for  her  illness  and  the 
information  derived  from  observation  of  her  remarkable 
recovery  I  should  have  removed  their  drum  membranes 
by  the  usual  radical  operation,  even  last  year,  and  they 
would  now  be  deal.  Such  case?  are  clear  proof  that  by 
this  radical  measure  patients  were  rendered  permanently 
'l.\»f,  while  the  method  adopted  on  these  four  patients  i3 
capable,  as  you  see,  of  restoring  the  ear  to  full  health  and 
un  >falnees. 

Three  of  these  patients  were  treated  at  the  Throat  Hos- 
pital, and  at  the  time  of  operation  were  in  great  danger, 
and  more  sufferers  are  admitted  to  that  hospital  in  a  con- 
dition dangerous  to  lif  •  from  this  disease  than  from  all 
It  is  thus   1    cc<  ived   :  ■•  com- 

pla  lit    is    this   of    anral    suppuration    and    the    - 
attention  it  demands,  for  the  mastoid  antrum  is  the  seat 
of  dinger.     It  was   by   ear'y  interference  Rlone  that  my 
eed  from    mortality.     While  preparing 


this  address  I  was  summoned  to  the  country  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  to  operate  on  patients  with  mastoid  disease 
which  had  become  acute,  one  of  whom  had  recently 
attended  a  special  hospital.  The  first  was  found  to  be 
dying  from  meningitis :  the  second  had  passed  away 
btfore  my  arrival.  I  feel  bound  to  condemn  the  dilatory 
methods  which  are  responsible  for  such  calamities,  and  to 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  earlier  operative  assistance,  for 
thus  alone  can  safety  be  assured. 

Though  the  dangerous  mastoid  conditions  can  be  re- 
moved by  this  operation,  the  damage  to  the  drum  and 
hearing  resulting  from  long  standing  disease  may  have 
gone  beyond  repair.  The  small  bone?,  too,  may  have 
necrosed  and  disappeared,  as  sometimes  happens  in 
scarlet  fever  and  other  acute  disease ;  but  this  does  not 
occur  in  chronic  suppuration.  For  such  sad  cases  there 
will  still  be  the  radical  operation ;  but  it  is  a  measure  far 
too  drastic  for  general  use.  The  surgeon's  aim  should  be 
the  restoration  of  a  perfect  ear :  and,  after  seeing  such 
cases  as  those  bsfore  you,  surely  he  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less  I 

The  membrane  of  the  middle  or  hinder  brain  is  often 
exposed  in  the  foul  mastoid  cavity,  from  destruction  of 
the  bony  walls ;  it  is  over  fifty  times  as  common  there  as 
above  the  attic  of  the  tympanum.  Rarely  is  there  warning 
of  this  danger.  Bone,  too,  is  a  weak  barrier  against 
disease ;  far  more  effective  is  the  dura  mater.  That  white 
and  shiny  membrane  alone  is  the  "  silver  streak  that 
prevents  invasion,"  it  may  be  for  months  or  years. 

Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mastoid  antrum,  and 
not  the  tympanum,  is  the  chief  seat  of  danger  and  disease  ; 
the  old  treatment  must  be  changed,  for  we  no  longer  have 
the  right  to  dally  with  such  risks.  Faith  in  lotions  will 
abate,  for  they  do  not  reach  the  goal.  Operations,  now  bereft 
of  their  destruction  of  hearing  and  most  of  their  former 
dangers,  will  be  earlier  done.  They  will,  I  doubt  not, 
increase  tenfold  ;  hearirg  will  thus  be  saved,  and  deafness 
and  the  many  deaths  from  this  disease  should  well-nigh 
cease.  Not  one  in  100  of  these  sufferers  has  hitherto 
undergone  operation  in  time  to  save  the  heating,  and  even 
when  performed  the  old  operation  destroyed  the  drum[; 
but  I  have  given  you  proof  that  a  wholesome  change  is 
coming.  The  old  operations  had  some  dangers,  and  also 
destroyed  the  drum ;  then  there  were  valid  reasons  for 
delay,  Now  those  reasons  are  removed,  for  operation  by 
the  new  method  has  hitherto  been  followed  by  no  deaths, 
and  hearing  can  be  restored. 

References. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  GUMMA.  OF  THE  CILIARY  BODY. 
The  following  two  cases  exhibited  almost  exactly  similar 
symptoms,  and  as  they  were  of  a  somewhat  unusual 
and  interesting  character  I  think  the  cases  are  worth 
recording. 

Case  I. 
Mr.  W.  consulted  me  on  June  18  th,  1906,  about  his  right 
••ye.  The  eye  was  very  much  injected  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cornea.  In  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cornea  at  its 
upper  border  was  a  quantity  of  pus.  On  careful  examina- 
tion no  ulceration  of  the  cornea  could  be  made  out.  A 
few  days  later  pus  began  to  accumulate  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  this  went  on  until  the  chamber  was  quite 
full.  On  July  23rd  I  incised  the  cornea  near  its  lower 
border  and  evacuated  the  pus.  The  eye  was  now  very 
a?ute!y  itflamed,  and  the  ccmea  hazy,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  ulceration.  There  was  now  quite  distinct  appear- 
ance of  bulging  in  the  upper  ciliary  region.  There  was  a 
definite  specific  history,  and  I  diagnosed  gumma  of  the 
ciliary  body  with  breaking  down.  lTnder  liberal  anti- 
specific  treatment  and  the  fnquont  us»  of  atropine  the 
eye  began  rapidly  to  improve,  and  on  August  11th  was 
much  better.  The  cornea  had  now  a  stippled  appearance 
like  that  seen  in  interstitial  keratitis.  The  i  ye  continued 
to  improve  and  vision  to  return,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
we<  k  or  two  the  case  passed  out  of  my  hands. 
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Cask  ii. 

The  next  case  was  similar  but  worse.  T.  A.,  45,  plater's 
helper,  was  admitted  into  the  North  Riding  Infirmary, 
Middlesbrough,  on  July  16th,  1906,  suffering  from  disease 
of  the  left  eye.  He  had  already  lost  the  right  eye,  Which 
made  matters  much  more  serious  for  him. 

The  symptoms  affecting  the  left  eye  were  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  case—  namely,  injection  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  eye  with  pus  apparently  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  cornea  at  its  upper  border,  the  pus  gi actually 
falliog  down  and  filling  up  the  anterior  chamber, 
demanding  its  evacuation.  At  this  time  there  was  intense 
injection  of  the  globe  and  very  distinct  bulging  of  the 
upper  ciliary  region.  After  evacuation  of  the  pus  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  haemorrhage  int:>  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  at  one  time  the  iris  had  a  gummatous  look 
Vision  was  reduced  to  the  barest  perception  of  light.  In 
this  case  also  there  was  a  distinct  specific  history,  and  my 
experience  of  the  former  case  led  me  to  put  him  on  large 
doses  of  potassium  iodide  with  liq.hydrargyri  perehloridi ; 
atropine  was  used  frequently.  Under  this  he  steadily 
improved.  On  November  18th,  1906,  as  there  was  a  goi  d 
deal  of  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  I  performed  iridectomy 
at  the  inner  side. 

On  December  1st  vision  was  7'(J.  Under  the  use  of 
dionine,  1,  2,  and  3  ppr  cent.,  the  cornea  cleared  somewhat, 
and  on  February  25th,  1907,  vision  was  ,-"',•  Up  to  this 
time  he  was  still  taking  antispecific  treatment  off  and  on. 
For  an  interval  all  treatment  was  stopped,  as  no  further 
improvement  in  visioo  could  be  obtained.  But,  as  tV  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  a  further  course  of  internal  treatment  and 
pushing  dionine  to  6  per  cent,  to  get  the  cornea  to  clear, 
but  on  May  13th  vision  was  still  /y,  and  has  not  improved 
further.  It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  time  the  dionine 
began  to  cause  bullae  on  the  cornea,  a  result  arising  out  of 
its  continued  use,  which,  I  believe,  has  already  been 
observed.  I  should  add  that  unguent,  hydrarg.  ox.  flav. 
2  per  cent,  was  used  for  a  short  period  night  and  morning. 
G.  Victor  Miller. 

Stockton-on-Tees.  Ophthalmic  Surceon  to  the  Middlesbrough 

aud  olOL'ktou  Hospitals. 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE  IN  HAEMORRHAGE. 
I   was   much   interested   in  Dr.   Stanley  Green's   case  of 
haemorrhage  after  tooth  extraction,  because,  when  living 
in  Formosa  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  a  very  similar  experience 
with  a  "  bleeder." 

The  patient,  a  Chinese  gardener,  aged  about  40,  came  to 
have  two  upper  molars  extracted.  There  was  no  remark- 
able haemorrhage  after  their  removal,  and  the  man  went 
home,  but  two  days  later  sent  for  me,  as  the  sockets  were 
still  bleeding.  He  must  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood  in 
the  interval,  judging  by  the  amount  that  continued  to 
flow  during  the  naxt  twenty-four  hours  in  spite  of 
adrenalin,  plugging,  and  the  exhibition  of  vaiious  styptic 
remedies.  Toe  patient  was  then  removed  to  hospital,  and 
given  calcium  chloride,  grains  xxx,  every  hour  for  three 
doses,  and  continued  thenceforward  every  four  hours. 
The  sockets  were  firmly  plugged  with  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  gauze.  After  the  second  dose  of  calcium 
chloride  the  haemorrhage  ceased.  The  drug  was  continued 
thrice  daily  in  15-grain  doses  for  two  more  days,  when  the 
patient  returned  home.  He  had  previously  suffered 
severe  haemorrhage  from  a  cut  ringer. 

A.    C.    LAMIiKRT, 

M.l.v.  (AM.,  Triu.  Col!.,  Canada. 
The  Chung  Si  Hospital,  Nanking,  China. 


ON     THE    TREATMENT    OF     MENIERE'S    DISEASE 

AND  MENIERE'S  SYMPTOMS  BY  SETOX. 
Sis.ce  publishing  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  in  the 
May  11th  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  I  have 
had  Utters  from  different  parts  of  England  and  from 
America  asking  me  (1)  where  I  place  the  seton,  (2)  how  I 
make  it,  and  (3)  what  material  I  use  for  it.  In  the 
Journal  of  February  9th,  1901,  page  336,  Mr.  Walter 
Whitehead  of  Mancht-ster  gave  an  excellent  account  as  to 
the  way  he  performed  this  simple  operation.  As  my 
method  is  somewhat  different  in  detail  to  his,  I  should 
like  to  state  it  briefly.  The  seton  is  inserted  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  on  tliat  Bide  on  whieh  the  ear  trouble  is  most 
pronounced.  I  pinch  up  a  good  fold  of  the  skin  in  this 
region  and  pass  a  sharp  knife  through  it  in  such  a  way 


that  the  entrance  and  exit  incisions  lie  about  li  in. 
to  2  in.  apart  after  the  fold  has  been  freed.  TheBe  in- 
cisions are  best  made  in  a  slanting  direction,  eo  that  what 
discharge  may  form  will  tend  to  gravitate  to  the  lower 
one.  I  keep  the  knife  in  position  (passed  from  the  lower 
to  upper  incision)  until  I  have  iuserted  into  the  upper 
ini  ision  a  sterilized  bodkin,  threaded  with  a  piece  of 
sterilized  tape,  about  i  in.  broad  and  about  20  in.  loi'g. 
As  the  knife  is  withdrawn  through  the  lower  incision  the 
bodkin  follows  it  from  the  direction  of  the  upper  incisioD, 
and  thus  the  seton  is  passed.  I  use  a  loi  g  piece  of  tape, 
as  the  old  practice  of  pulling  the  same  piece  of  material 
from  side  to  side  each  day  does  not  commend  itself  to  me 
in  that  it  is  both  diity  and  unsurgical.  I  pull  a  fresh 
piece  of  tape  through  each  day  and  cut  off  the  old  portion 
that  has  Jain  in  the  wound  during  the  previous  twenty 
four  hours.  The  long  end  I  bunch  up  in  a  small  pocket 
made  of  boracie  lint  (about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the 
chamois  leather  watch-pockets  provided  by  jewellers/ 
with  a  small  flap  to  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  unused  tape 
sterile.  When  the  long  piece  is  coming  to  an  end  I  stitch 
on  a  fresh  long  piece,  and  so  on.  The  lint  pocket  should 
be  placed  above  the  higher  incision,  so  that  it  may  not 
become  contaminated  by  discharge.  Each  day  the  wounds 
should  receive  an  antiseptic  wash  and  be  covered  afresh 
with  a  loDg  pad  of  boric  lint.  Theie  is  then  no  fear  of 
sepsis,  and  the  patient  may  wear  the  seton  for  six  months 
practically  without  any  pain  or  discomfort.  Nitrous 
oxide  should  be  administered  during  the  passing  of  the 
seton,  and  in  quick  hands  the  little  operation  only  take3  a 
few  seconds. 

T.  Wilson  Parry,  M.A,  M.D.Cantab. 

Crouch  End  Hil),  X. 
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SPILSBY  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 
appendical  abscess:  perforated  gangrenous  APPENDIX". 

ArTENDECTOMY  AND    KEt'uVEhY. 

(Reported  by  Richard  Slocock,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.) 
The  patient   in  this  case,  a  labourer,  of   bold  physique, 
aged   22,  working  on    his    father's    farm,   was    admitted 
on    April    21st,  1907,  suffering    from   a  first    attack    of 
appendicitis. 

History. — On  Friday,  April  12th,  he  returned  home  hot 
and  sweating  from  working  horses,  felt  the  wind  cold 
across  his  back,  turned  chilly,  and,  after  "  eating  a  good 
dinner,"  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  woke  up  with 
a  pain  in  the  right  groin  and  hip,  and  took  a  large  rhubarb 
pill'.  Diarrhoea  followed,  and  lasted  a  week.  On  Sunday, 
April  14th,  the  pain  was  still  bad,  but  he  went  out  shepherd- 
ing. On  Monday  15th,  becoming  worse,  went  to  bed  early  ; 
at  night  the  pain  was  at  its  worst;  he  used  hot  fomentations, 
which  relieved  him.  Tuesdsy,  16th,  he  was  easier,  but 
stayed  in  bed  all  day.  Pain  returned  on  Wednesday,  17th, 
and  he  was  sick  twice,  some  "yellow  bile"  being  vomited. 
His  father  called  at  my  surgery  on  Wednesday  evening  for 
medicine  "  for  pain  and  cold  in  right  side,"  and  asked  me 
to  call  and  see  his  son  in  the  morning.  An  opiate  draught 
was  sent. 

State  on  Examination.— On  Thursday,  April  18th,  I  found 
him  downstaiis,  and  on  examination  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  ill.  There  was  localized  pain  at  McBumej's  point,  not 
severe  except  on  pressure,  slight  dullness,  no  swelling  : 
temperature  99  6°,  pulse  full— 84.  I  advised  rest  aid  liquid 
diet,  and  medicine  with  tr.  belladounae,  sodae  bicaib.  and 
bp.  [am.  co.  Saturday,  April  20th,  my  coiltaguf,  Dr.  BurrelJ, 
saw  him  and  found  him  much  worse.  Temperature  102°; 
pulse  100,  full  and  bounding  ;  duIlneES  more  pronounced,  and 
some  tension  in  the  right  iliac  region.  In  the  evenirg  the 
temperature  was  103°.  On  Sunday,  April  21st,  we  visited 
him  together  and  found  he  was  worse,  with  pronounced  sim- 
[itoms  of  appendicitis,  swelling,  and  tension  of  right  iliac 
region  ;  no  tumour  present ;  dullness  more  defined  ;  lempera- 
ture  103.4°  ;  rigors.  We  recommended  his  removal  to  hospital 
and  immediate  operation  as  the  only  chance  of  saviDg  life.  As 
the  mother  was  averse  to  this  course  I  suggested  another 
opinion,  and  I>r.  Moxham  of  Slickney  met  us  at  the  hospital, 
and  agreed  that  an  immediate  cperation  was  necessary. 

Operation. — At    3  30  p.m.,    ether   beirg   administered   by 
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Dr.  Burrell,  I  rcade  an  incision  about  4  in.  long  parallel  to  aDd 
about  2  in.  above  Foupart's  ligament.  Tbe  peritoneum  was 
tense  and  bulged  forward  into  tbe  opening,  and  on  being 
di.-lded  the  caecum  presented  hard  and  distended.  I  explored 
with  my  linger  for  the  appendix,  and  on  lifting  the  caecum  to 
the  left  a  gush  of  foul  faecal  pus  escaped  from  a  large  abscess 
cavity  beneath,  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  app?ndix  was 
found  with  difficulty  ad  he  ring  tightly  to  the  under  sui  face  of  the 
caecum,  with  a  mesc-app?ndix  of  about  two-thirds  its  length, 
which  was4in.  The  end  wbs  bulbous.  Afterfreetngtheappendix 
from  adhesions  and  tying  the  msso-appendis,  I  found  at  about 
1  in.  from  its  caecal  end  a  gangrenous  perforation,  with  a  faecal 
concretion  the  size  of  an  orange  pip  lying  loose  externally.  I 
ligatured  the  appsniiix  close  up  to  the  caecum  with  silkworm 
gut,  divided  it,  and  touched  the  stump  with  pure  carbolic.  The 
abscess  cavity  was  well  flushed  out  with  hot  sterilized  water 
and  drained  with  rubber  tubing  and  iodoform  gauze.  The 
p3ritoneum  was  approximated  as  well  as  its  tense  condition 
would  allow  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  closed  :  -'-  grain  cf 
strvehniue  was  given,  as  patient  was  suffering  from  snock. 

Result.— The  temperature  fell  after  the  operation  to  99  2°, 
and  fluctuated  for  ihe  next  three  days  between  ICO3  and  99°. 
The  pulse  slowed  down  from  100  to  63.  Fortunately  no  sick- 
ness or  vomiting  occurred  after  the  auaesthetic  or  at  any  time 
afterwards.  Catheterism  was  required  for  three  days.  The 
patient  was  fed  per  rectum  entirely  for  three  days,  saline 
enemata  given  to  relieve  thirst,  and  soap  enemata  caused 
dBily  action  of  the  bowels;  the  motions  were  liquid  and 
offensive  for  the  first  few  day*,  and  contained  mucus  ;  no  pus 
present  Liquid  food  was  gradually  increased  by  mouth  after 
third  day.  The  wound  discharged  a  copious  amount  of  foul- 
smelling  pus  until  some  dirty-lookicg  sloughs  were  passed  on 
May  4Sh.  The  cavity  was  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  soaked 
in  glycerine  and  iodoform,  ana  drained  by  aid  of  rubber  tubing. 
Lysol  1  in  100  was  used  as  a  douche.  Solid  food  was  com- 
menced on  temperature  remaining  normal  after  May  4th. 
Motions  were  formed  on  May  9th,  and  bowels  acted  regularly. 
Except  for  a  small  tracking  sinus  along  course  of  sutures, 
which  healed  rapidly  on  plugging  with  gauze  to  the  bottom, 
the  wound  healed  soundly  by  May  16th.  The  patient  was 
discharged  in  good  health,  wearing  an  abdominal  belt,  on 
May  31st. 

Remarks  — The  above  case,  though  one  of  a  disease  of 
frequent  occurrence  nowadays,  presents  some  features  of 
interest  to  the  general  practitioner.  The  onset,  probably 
caused  by  a  severe  chill  in  an  otherwise  healthy  person, 
with  no  previous  history  of  constipation  or  appendicitis, 
the  self-administration  of  a  strong  aperient,  and  the 
duration  of  the  subacute  symptoms  for  a  week,  ending  in 
a  fulminating  crisis — warn  us  that  appendicitis,  however 
mild  to  begin  with,  requires  constant  supervision,  and 
may  terminate  acutely  and  call  for  immediate  surgical 
treatment.  Tbe  tension  from  pressure  beneath  was  so 
great  that  rupture  must  have  take:i  placp  either  into 
the  intesline  or  general  peritoneal  cavity,  unless  relieved. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Moxhatn  for  his  assistance  and  to 
the  matron,  Miss  Bird,  for  her  careful  preparation  and 
constant  attention  daring  the  after-treatment  of  the  case. 
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Professor  Symington,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Cbair. 
Belfast,  June  29ih,  1907. 

Presidents  Address. — The  President  gave  an  address  on 
some  recent  observations  on  cranio  cerebral  topography, 
with  demonstrations  of  a  new  method,  illustrated  by 
specimens,  photographs,  and  diagrams. 

Typhoid  Ftver  with  L'nwuul  Complications. — Dr.  Calwkll 
give  an  account  of  a  east'  ot  typhoid  fever  with  unusual 
complications,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  Bacillus 
ooli  in  the  urine. 

Splnnomegalic  Polycythaemia.  Dr.  "W.  B.  MoQuitty  read 
notes  of  a  case.  He  said  the  condition  kDown  as  spleno- 
megalic  polycythaemia  was  first  descrihed  by  Vaquez  in 
1892,  and  ten  y*ara  later  by  Russell  of  Birmingham. 
Subsequently  Parkas  W •■!>  r  and  Watson,  Professor  Ojler, 
Robert  Hutchison  and  Miller,  Begg  and  Bullmore,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  Coatinental  obserrerg,  including 
Senator,  K.j-ittr,  and  Reckz-h,  had  recorded  cases  with,  in 
a  few  instances,  the  post-mortem  findings.  The  cardinal 
signs  were  three  in  number:  (I)  Increased  number  of  red 
corpus?!'*.  This  was  constant,  although  the  number  may 
vary  within  fairly  wide  limit*,  on  J  might  even  in  pyrex'a 


sink  to  the  normal.  (2)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which 
might  be  slight  or  considerable.  This  was  almost  con- 
stant. Several  cages  had  been  described  with  spleen  of 
ncrmal  size.  (5)  Cyanosis.  This  was  usually  present. 
The  earliest  subjective  symptoms  were  throbbing  head- 
ache, debility  and  lassitude,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
and  attacks  of  vertigo.  Sometimes  there  was  epistaxis 
or  other  haemorrhages  with  temporary  alleviation  of 
symptoms.  The  blood  pressure  was  usually  above  normal; 
the  viscosity  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  were 
increased.  Tfcere  was  often  a  polymorphonuclear  leuco- 
cytosis  of  a  moderate  grade.  The  patients  were,  generally 
speaking,  of  middle  age,  and  both  sexe3  were  equally 
affected.  It  was  probable  that  the  tiiad  of  poljcythaemia, 
enlarged  spleen,  and  <  yanosis  constituted  a  definite  clinical 
entity,  and  that  its  pathological  explanation  was  an  in- 
creased activity  of  the  erythroblastic  tissue  of  the 
bone  marrow.  The  occasional  presence  of  myelo- 
cytes in  the  blood  was  in  favour  of  this  view,  which 
was  first  suggested  by  Turk,  afterwards  by  Parkea 
Weber,  and  still  later  by  Hutchison  and  Miller. 
The  prognosis  was  unfavourable  but  the  progress  was, 
as  a  rule,  slow  and  might  extend  over  years.  Remissions 
might  occur  just  as  is  the  case  in  pernicious  anaemia. 
Treatment  was  unfortunately  of  little  avail,  but  on 
theoretical  grounds  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the 
amount  of  animal  food,  to  encourage  the  patient  to  take 
whatever  gentle  exercise  his  strength  would  permit,  and 
to  avoid  haematinic  drugs  such  as  iron  and  arsenic.  With 
the  object  of  diminishing  the  viscosity  of  the  blood,  citric 
acid  in  doses  of  grains  xx  three  times  a  day  might  be  given. 
The  following  were  the  notes  of  a  case  which  recently 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  author : 

Mrs.  — ,  aged  68,  consulted  him  (at  the  request  of  Dr.  George 
M.  Thompson,  Bellaghy)  on  November  19th  last  for  weakness 
and  loss  of  flesh. 

Family  history  showed  a  tendency  towards  arterial  degenera- 
tion. 

Personal  History  —Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  patient  suffered 
from  tjphoid  fever  and  two  years  later  from  slight  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Otherwise  her  health  had  been  good  prior  to  the 
onset  of  present  illness. 

Present  Illness  — Began  in  June,  1905,  when  she  tcok  ill 
with  diarrhoea,  followed  in  two  or  three  days  by  severe  pain 
in  tbe  npper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  "not  specially 
localized  in  one  or  other  side,  and  for  which  she  was  poulticed. 
The  pain  did  not  last  more  than  a  day,  and  there  was  some  rise 
of  temperature.  In  a  fortnight  she  was  better  again,  but  felt 
weak.  At  this  stage  she  came  under  the  careof  Dr.  Thompson, 
who  found  her  very  rmch  thinner  than  when  in  her  ordinary 
health.  There  was  some  unusual  resistai.ee  on  palpation  in 
the  region  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  there  was  a  slightly 
ysllowi-h  tinge  in  the  skin.  The  spleen  was  enlarged;  the 
urine  free  from  albumen  and  sugar.  There  were  occasional 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  sometimes  once  a  week,  sometimes  once  a 
fortnight,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  to  be  carefully  dieted 
for  some  months.  By  degrees  she  was  able  to  eat  most  ordinary 
digtstible  articles  of  food  with  con  parative  safety.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  1906,  her  condition  was  better  than  it 
had  been  since  the  onset  of  her  illness,  but  her  most  pro- 
minent sjmptom  was  that  she  was  very  easily  tired.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  in  June,  1906,  she  had  a  severe  pain,  lasting 
a  few  hours,  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  front,  for  which 
she  was  treated  by  Dr.  Spence. 

Present  Condition.— Patient  looks  well  coloured— the  cheeks 
are  red  ;  scleroties  slightly  yellow  ;  tongue  very  red,  somewhat 
cracked,  with  smooth  mucous  membrane  between  the  fissures 
and  discrete  red  spot'  here  and  there.  (In  her  ordinary  health 
she  had  a  "geographical  tongue.")  Thyoid  glar.d  a  little  larger 
than  normal.  Weight,  9st.  5  lb.  (two  years  eg  >,  12  St.;  six 
months  ago,  9st  21b.  or  31b.).  Fulse  120  at  beginning  of 
examination,  108  at  the  end.  Arterial  tension  a  little  above 
the  average  ;  artery  not  thick.     Temperature,  97  6°. 

Heart — Apex    beat    in   tiflh  interspace  one    tingerbreadth 
outsido    nipple    line,    rathfr    forcible  ;    cardiac   dullness  not 
increased    in    any   other   direction.      No    murmurs   and  no 
accentuation  of  the  aortic  second  sound. 
Lmig.i  —Nil. 

Abdomen. — Four  inches  of  Hver  dullness  in  the  nipple  line  ; 
the  liver  cirrcs  down  one  fingerbrsadth  below  costal  margin  at 
the  end  of  inspiration.  The  spleen  can  be  easily  felt  and 
comes  down  three  nngerbreadths  at  the  erd  of  inspiration.  The 
lower  third  of  right  kidney  can  bo  palpated.  The  muscles  In 
the  right  hypojhoudriac  region  were  on  guard  at  tir^t,  but 
relaxed  towards  the  close  of  the  exaraina.ion. 
Rectlim 

Urine. —  Clear,  oe'd.  specific  gravity  1018  ;  albumen  negative 
bj  nltrio  acid  test,  but  a  miuiite  trsce.is  shown  by  tte  boiling 
list;  BUgar,  nil. 

Having  regard  to  the  high  colour  of  the  face  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth  together  with  the  en- 
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largement  of  the  spleen,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  MeQuitty  that 
this  might  be  a  case  of  splenomegalic  polycythemia,  and 
accordingly  he  sent  the  patient  to  Dr.  Thomas  Houston 
who  kindly  made  the  follovving  blood-count : 

Red  oorpusoles=9.500  0C0  per  c.mm. 
Whito      ,,        =13,000  „ 

Haemoglobin   =116  per  cent. 

Differential  count : 
Polymorphonuclear  ceils=4S  per  cent. 
Small  lytnphocytts  =  22        „ 

Large  lymphocytes  =  27        „ 

Transitional  cells  =5        ,, 

Eosinophile  cells  =0        ,, 

The  red  corpuscles  were  well  formed  and  there  were  no 
nucleated  red  corpuscles.  The  blood  was  more  viscous 
than  normal.  The  differential  count  shows  a  large  increase 
of  the  large  lymphocytes  and  a  iclative  decrease  of 
polymorphonuclear  cells.  The  diagnosis  of  splenomegalic 
polycy  thaemia  was  therefore  established.  At  Dr.  Houston's 
suggestion  the  patient  was  put  on  citric  acid  grains  xx  t  d. 
Dr.  McQuitiy  did  not  see  the  patient  again,  but  Dr. 
Thompson  told  him  her  general  condition  remained  much 
the  same  until  aboui  January  12th,  when  she  began  to 
suffer  from  attacks  of  giddiness,  which  kept  up  for  a  fort- 
night and  were  relieved  by  pot  bromidi  grains  xxt.d.  These 
attacks  were  not  accompanied  by  deafness  or  noises  in  the 
ears.  On  March  13th  she  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest  in  the  front  and  the  temperature  rose.  A 
good  deal  of  crepitation  dt-veloped  at  both  bases,  and  there 
was  marked  delirium  on  the  second  day.  The  breathing 
was  quiet,  and  the  temperature  ranged  between  101° 
and  103°.  The  patient  giadually  sank  and  died 
on  the  fourth  day.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  the  palms  of  both  hands  were  bright  red, 
especially  on  the  thenar  and  bypothenar  eminences. 
Dr.  McQuitty  pointed  out  that  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
case  were:  (L)  The  absence  of  cyanosis;  (2)  the  marked 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength ;  (3)  the  decrease  in  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells,  and  the  large  increase  of  large 
lymphocytes  (large  mononuclears);  (4)  the  low  colour 
index.  He  wished,  in  conclusion,  to  express  his  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  George  M.  Thompson  for  the  history  of  the 
case  and  of  its  subsequent  progress,  and  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Houston  for  the  blood  examination,  which  was  essential 
to  the  diagnosis. 

Excision  of  Rectum  for  Carcinoma.  —  Mr.  Fullerton 
showed  a  case  in  which  carcinoma  oi  the  rectum  had  been 
removed  three  years  previously.  The  patient  was  a 
woman,  aged  65  years  at  the  date  of  operation.  The 
growth  wa3  a  columnar- celled  carcinoma,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded the  interior  of  the  rectum  about  a  lioger's  length 
from  the  anus.  The  operation  was  performed  by  making 
a  posterior  incision,  and  after  removing  the  coccyx  the 
tumour,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  rectum  proper  and 
the  glands  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  was  incised.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  bowel  was  brought  out  at  the  anus 
and  sutured  to  the  everted  anal  canal.  A  Paul's  tube  was 
inserted  before  the  bowels  acted  to  protect  the  line  of 
junction.  Fistulae  formed  at  this  line  in  front  and  behind, 
but  these  soon  healed  up.  The  patient  had  now  full 
sphincteric  control,  is  free  from  stricture,  and  is  in 
excellent  health. 

Gastroenterostomy  for  Ruptured  Duodenal  Ulcer.  —  Mr. 
Fulleuton  also  showed  a  cafe  of  ruptured  duodenal  ulcer 
treated  by  suture  and  gastroenterostomy  at  the  same 
operation.  The  patient,  a  woman  aged  40,  was  admitted 
to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  fractured  olecranon, 
which  was  wired.  Sixteen  days  later,  while  lying  in  bed, 
she  was  seized  with  violent  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting 
of  bloody  material.  The  abdomen  soon  became  rigid  in 
the  upper  part.  No  food  had  been  taken  for  ten  hours 
previously.  Operation  was  performed  four  hours  after  the 
onset  of  symptoms.  A  large  dilated  stomach,  full  of 
grumous  material,  was  found,  and  in  the  duodenum  at  the 
upper  margin  a  large  ulcer  had  perforated.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcer  were  hard,  thick,  and  friable.  The  perforation 
was  treated  by  infolding  and  suture  with  linen  thread.  A 
posterior  gastro-enterostomy  was  then  performed,  and  the 
escaped  fluid,  of  which  there  was  a  fair  amount,,  was 
mopped  up  by  dry  sponging  with  gauze.  The  abdomen 
was  closed  without  drainage.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
wash  out  the  stomach  or  irrigate  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  patient  left  hospital  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the 


rupture  quite  well.  She  was  now  in  better  health  than 
she  had  been  in  for  years,  and  her  sto7«ach  was  much 
reduced  in  size.  She  could  take  ordinary  food  without 
discomfort. 

These  cases  were  discussed  by  Drs.  Calwkll  and 
Darling. 

Retroperitoneal  Lipoma.— Mr.  R.  J.  Johnstone  rpad  a 
paper  on  a  case  of  recurrent  retroperitoneal  lipoma. 

Coccygeal  Cyst. — Dr.  Dkmtsey  read  notes  of  a  case  of 
coccygeal  cyst  operated  on  by  him,  and  Dr.  Darling 
described  a  similar  case  which  he  had  just  seen. 

Hysterectomy  for  Ruptured  Uterus. — Dr.  Darling  read 
notes  of  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus,  with  hysterectomy  and 
recovery. 

A  Case  of  Heart- block.— Dr.  J.  L.  Rentoul  related  this 
case:  J.  M.,  aged  60,  came  to  him  in  June,  1904,  com- 
plaining of  '•  weak  turns."  He  described  these  as  faintings 
preceded  by  dizziness.  On  examination  he  found  the  man 
had  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  mitral  and  a  diastolic 
murmur  in  the  aortic  area.  The  latter  was  the  more  pro- 
nounced and  serious  of  the  two.  The  pulse  was  full  and 
strong;  rate80.  In  June,  1906,  Dr.  Rentoul  was  sent  for,  as 
his  weak  turns  were  more  numerous  and  lasted  longer.  On 
this  occasion  the  heart  sounds  were  as  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  pulse  was  jegular  if  high;  tension  rate  24. 
The  ventricular  rate  was  also  24.  The  pulsations  in  the 
jugular  veins  were  about  three  or  four  times  faster  than 
the  radial.  He  put  the  patient  on  strychnine.  His  pulee- 
rate  rose  to  39  and  kept  so  till  September,  when  it  again 
fell  to  24  and  the  same  phenomenon  of  fast  jugular  pulsa- 
tions with  slow  radial  associated  with  "weak  turns" 
In  December,  1906,  the  patient  was  much  worse, 
and  remained  much  lovger  unconscious.  The  pulse 
was  peculiar  in  that  twice  per  minute  for  four  beats  the 
individual  beats  became  slower  and  longer  till  the  fourth, 
when  they  resumed  the  usual  39  rate.     The  pulse  tracing 
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shows  this  well.  He  then  put  the  patient  on  tr.  bella- 
donnae  and  liq.  iiinitrini,  on  which  he  did  well,  the  pulse 
going  at  the  rate  of  60.  The  belladonna  and  trinitrin  was 
stopped  and  the  pulse  remained  at  60  for  three  days;  it 
then  fell  to  40.  Vomiting  set  in,  which  lasted  ten  hours, 
after  which  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion.  The  only  ex- 
planation Dr.  Rentoul  could  think  of  for  the  peculiarity  in 
the  pulse  referred  to  above  was  that  the  "  block  "  was  most 
effective  at  certain  times,  so  causing  a  longer  period 
between  the  ventricular  beats.  It  might  be  that  some 
one  had  met  with  a  similar  condition  and  would  be  able 
to  give  an  explanation.  Dr.  McQuitty  discussed  the 
case,  agreeing  in  the  diagnosis. 

Cases. — Dr.  Cecil  Shaw  showed  two  patients,  one  a  man 
of  13  suffering  from  a  tumour  of  the  larynx,  the  diagnosis 
betwean  syphilis  and  malignant  disease  being  doubtiul  ;  the 
other  a  girl  of  5  operated  on  bvbirn  three  months  ago  for 
papilloma  of  the  larynx.  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham  showed  a 
patient,  a  child,  suffering  from  tuberculous  periostitis  in  the 
orbit. 


SOUTH-E1STERN  BRANCH:    BRIGHTON  DIVISION. 
W.  A.  Hollis,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
Brighton,  June  12th,  1907. 
A  Case  of  (?)  Achondroplasia— Dr.  Hobhocse  showed 
this  case : 

Beatrice  L  ,  aged  5J,  was  sent  from  a  London  hospital  where 
she  was  being  treated  for  riekels.  Family  history  nil. 
previous  history  not  fully  known.  The  child  had  some  of  the 
rickety  stigmata,  but  she  showed  in  addition  some  peculiar 
features.  The  femora  were  bowed  and  very  short,  the  femur 
being  71  in.,  the  tibia  6|  in.  in  length.  The  body  was  of  about 
normal  length.  When  the  child  stood  up  the  lordosis  was 
very  marked.  The  bones  of  the  bands  and  fingers  seemed  to 
be  almost  non-existent,  the  lingers  being  movable  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  the  arms  were  short  as  compared  with  the  body,  but  the 
bones  were  not  deformed.  The  child  was  very  bright  and 
quite  intelligent. 
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Dr.  Hobhouse  did  not  fee!  certain  that  this  was  a  ease  of 
achondroplasia,  but  he  thought  that  it  was  extremely 
probable,  as  it  was  unlike  rickets  in  many  respects.  Of 
course,  there  was  rickets  too,  but  he  thought  there  was 
something  more,  namely,  that  the  rickets  was  superadded 
on  an  ashondroplasic  condition.  The  latter,  which  was 
also  called  chondrodyetrophia  fetalis  or  fetal  cretinism, 
consisted  essentially  in  a  dwarfing  of  the  bores  which 
were  ossified  from  cartilage  before  birth,  whereas  rickets 
was  marked  by  a  hyperproliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells 
at  the  epiphyseal  junction.  The  intelligence  was  not 
affected  in  achondroplasia,  and  there  were  no  nervous 
symptoms  as  in  rickets.  It  was  cot  an  uncommon 
disease;  many  of  the  dwarfs  seen  in  the  streets  were 
ashondroplisic,  but  in  the  ear.'y  stage  it  was  hard  to  be 
certain  of  the  diagnosis. 

Cerebral  DipUgia — Dr.  Hobhouse  also  showed  this  case  : 

W.  G,  aged  2|  years,  was  a  very  typical  case  of  cerebral 
diplegia  ;  he  was  one  of  triplets,  the  others  having  died.  It 
was  very  probable,  therefore,  that  delivery  was  difficult.  The 
child  had  never  had  any  use  in  the  arms  or  legs,  he  could  not 
sit  up  or  turn  himself,  had  no  control  of  sphincters,  and  had 
had  a  squint  from  birth.     No  history  of  convulsions. 

The  condition  was  that  of  a  birth  palsy  due  practically  in 
all  cases  to  meningeal  haemorrhage,  the  secondary  lesions 
resulting  from  whioh  were  (1)  meningo-encephslitis,  (2) 
atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  cortex,  cysts,  and  secondary 
degeneration  of  cord  ;  to  the  latter  is  due  the  rigidity  and 
scissor  position  of  the  legs,  which  is  seen  in  this  case. 
The  cases  varied  indefinitely  in  severity,  but  there  was 
usually  some  degree  of  mental  impairment  with 
ocular  paralysis,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  optic 
atrophy.     No  treatment  or  improvement  was  possible. 

Sarcoma  — Mr.  Hutchison  snowed  microscopical  speci- 
mens of  sarcoma,  and  read  notes  of  the  three  cases.  (I)  A 
boy,  aged  14  years,  suffering  from  osteosarcoma  of  both 
superior  maxillae;  (2)  a  woman  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  middle  and  internal  ear  (left).  In  both  these  cases 
there  was  great  prominence  of  eupe  rior  maxillae. 

In  the  boy  the  protuberances  were  almost  symmetrical,  but 
rather  more  marked  on  the  right  tbao.  on  the  left  side.  The 
swelling  extended  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  below  the  eyes 
over  the  front  of  the  face  down  to  the  alveolar  margin  of  the 
maxilla.  In  the  alveolus  the  swelling  was  most  pronounced  on 
the  outer  surface,  less  on  the  palatal  surface,  from  the  first 
molar  tooth  on  the  right  side  to  about  the  same  position  on 
the  left.  The  teeth  were  not  much  displaced ;  there  was  a 
little  irregularity  of  the  incisor?,  and  the  permanent  canines 
were  erupting  through  the  gum  above  and  in  front  of  the 
milk  canines,  which  were  in  situ.  The  nose  was  almost  com- 
pletely obstructed,  the  outer  wall  bulging  into  the  nasal  fossa 
and  press'rg  on  the  septum,  but  it  was  possible  to  pass  a  fine 
]>-obe  along  the  middle  meatus  on  each  side.  The  nasal  ducts 
were  obstru;ted,  ai:d  he  sni'u-red  from  laerymation  and 
epiphora.  Badiographs  showed  the  teeth  quite  cl;arly,  and 
showed  nothing  abnormal  about  the  roots— no  dentigerous 
cyst,  etc.  On  trar  silluroination  the  cheek  was  qnite  dark,  no 
infraorbital  crescent  of  light,  no  fundus  rerlex.  and  no 
subjective  sensation  cf  light. 

History  —Nothing  special  in  the  family  history.  About  two 
years  ago  some  obstruction  of  the  nose  was  noticed,  but  passed 
off  under  the  usa  of  a  na-al  douche.  Nothing  further  was 
remarked  until  abont  three  or  four  months  ago,  when  the 
swelling  in  the  face  was  first  noticed,  since  then  the  swelling 
had  increased  steadily.  There  was  no  pain,  and  the  general 
health  was  apparentlv  not  much  affected. 

Diagnosis  —No  defi  oite  diagnosis  could  be  mnde  without  an 
exploratory  opening  of  one  or  both  max  llary  antra.  Puncture 
through  the  inferior  meatus  with  trocar  and  cannula  was 
impossible,  no  point  could  ba  found  where  the  trocar  would 
penetrate.  The  muco-periosteum  was  therefore  raised  from 
tbe  right  canine  fo^sa— or  rather  from  thf  bone  where  the  fossa 
ought  to  be— and  an  opening  made  into  the  protuberance.  No 
antrum  could  be  found  The  s  veiling  consisted  of  sof  1  bone, 
easily  drilled  into  and  easily  cut  with  chisel  or  gouge.  Some 
of  this  was  cui  out  and  BCnt  to  Dr.  Bnshnell,  who  reported  the 
specimen  to  ba  a  spindle  celled  osteosarcoma. 

The  second  patient  came  under  treatment  in  Daeember,  1905. 
on  account  of  pain  and  discharge  from  the  left  tar.  A  very 
peculiar  condition  v,a<  liund,  namely,  (1)  some  granulation 
tissue  sprouting  through  Shrapinli's  membrane  ;  and  \2)  a 
complete  ring  at  the  inner  end  of  the  meatus  quite  denuded  of 
epithelium.  Toi^bled  readily  nn  touching  with  a  probe,  but 
no  bare  bone  could  be  found.  This  raw  surface  extended  from 
the  margin  of  the  membraua  tympani  outwards  to  about  the 
junction  of  the  bony  with  the  cartilaginous  meatus  After 
trying  a  variety  of  local  applications  without  any  eiTeot.  the 
patient  was  anaestheti/.  d.  the  airicle  turned  forward,  and  all 
the  diseased  tissue  removed.  This  operation  lu  Maroh.  1906. 
gAve  soma  relief,  bat  did  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Tn  November,  1906.  a  further  operation  was  performed,  prac- 


tically the  whole  of  the  mastoid  being  removed.  The  large 
operation  cavity  was  partly  filled  up  with  new  bony  tissue, 
and  the  hard  swelling  spread  over  the  skull  back  almost  to  the 
middle  line,  upwards  to  beyond  the  level  of  the  attachment  of 
auricle  and  downwBrds  to  a  limit  that  could  no',  be  made  out. 
Paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  tongue  followed,  then  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  then  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face,  and 
the  patient  died  in  April,  1907. 

(3)  Mrs.  B.,  aged  43,  first  seen  in  June,  1904.  History  of 
nasal  polypi  for  ten  or  more  years  Wnen  first  seen  the  nose 
was  completely  blocked  on  both  sides  by  a  firm  rather  fleshy 
mass  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  pass  a  probe  A  piece 
was  removtd  from  the  left  side  with  a  snare  and  profuse 
haemorrhage  followed,  necessitating  firm  packing  of  the  nose 
which  had  to  be  kept  up  for  four  days.  Under  an  anaesthetic 
the  finger  was  parsed  well  behind  the  palate,  and  on  pressure 
the  tumour  ruptured,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  escaped, 
followed  b7  p-ofuse  haemorrhage.  The  finger  then  passed 
into  an  immense  cavity,  so  that  practically  ail  the  sinuses  at 
the  back  of  the  nose  had  been  broken  down  into  one  large 
cavity.  The  whole  of  the  bony  septum  had  been  destroyed. 
With  a  large  spoon  passed  through  the  nose  and  guided  by  the 
ringer  behind  the  palate,  the  cavity  was  scraped  out  as  well  as 
possible.  The  cavity  was  packed  with  two  long  strips  of  gauze. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  in  perfect  health 
two  years  after  the  operation. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  some  of  the  tissue 
removed  showed  it  to  be  of  a  sarcomatous  nature. 


North  Lancashire  akd  South  Westmorland  Bkanch. 
—At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Furness  Abbey  on 
Wednesday,  June  26th,  A.  J.  Cross,  M.D  ,  President,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  delivered  an  address  on  the  Medical 
Aspect  of  Elementary  Schools.  He  dealt  with  (1)  the 
insanitary  condition  of  such  schools ;  and  (2)  the  effects 
produced  from  this  condition  on  the  children  attending 
such  schools.  He  said  the  cloak  room*  were  a  breeding 
ground  for  lice  and  the  germs  ol  tinea  tonsurans  and 
impetigo,  due  to  want  of  numbering  and  allocating  to  each 
child  a  peg  for  its  own  use.  He  referred  to  the  want  of 
provision  for  dryiDg  clothes  whilst  children  were  in  school. 
The  ventilation  was  generally  bad,  and  even  if  fairly  good 
was  unable  to  carry  away  foul  smells  due  to  emanations 
from  lurigs  and  bodies  of  children.  The  bad  ventilation 
was  in  many  rases  due  to  tinkering  with  the  original  sys- 
tem, and  also  to  putting  up  glass  screens  to  form  class 
rooms,  and  so  totally  altering  the  original  system;  the  latter 
was  often  inadequate  in  summer  and  not  properly  used  in 
winter,  owing  to  the  temperature  required  by  code  not  being 
produced  without  closing  means  of  ventilation.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  flooring  boards  were  full  of  dust 
permeated  with  germs,  and  were  stirred  up  by  children 
marching  into  and  out  of  school,  and  again  at  night  by 
cleaners ;  some  form  of  impermeable  flooring  that  might  be 
flushed  at  least  once,  a  week  was  lequired.  Schools  were 
thoroughly  scrubbed  out  twice  only  a  year  except  after 
epidemic  disease.  Children  should  not  be  admitted  until 
5  years  oi  age,  being  more  susceptible  at  that  time  to 
measles  and  whooping-cough;  the  greater  percentage  of 
deaths  under  5  years  were  cf  children  affected  with 
these  and  other  zymotic  diseases  ;  while  physical  deteriora- 
tion was  favoured  by  insanitary  condition  of  babies' 
class  rooms,  and  restraint  for  considerable  p  -riods  of  time. 
Epidemic  disease  was  more  frequent  than  in  former  years. 
This  was  due  (1)  to  the  stirring  up  of  dust  impregnated 
with  germs;  (2)  to  tbe  admission  of  children  under 
5  years;  (3)  to  the  mildness  of  disease  preventing 
it    beii  1  '1    by    parents,    and    children    suffer- 

irg  attending  school:  (4)  to  the  return  of  children 
to  school  too  soon  after  infection;  (5)  to  the  want  of 
frequent  medical  inspec.ion  ol  children  attending  school 
during  epidemic,  and  also  when  schools  were  reopened 
after  closing  for  epidemic;  (6)  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
books  ami  writing  mateiia'.s.  Long  cUskt  were 
now  being  replaced  by  dual  desks.  Each  child  should  now 
have  reading  books  and  writing  materials  f  r  its  own 
particular  use  which  could  be  at  once  destroyed  after  it 
was  found  that  they  had  been  used  by  infected  children. 
On  dual  desks  als-u  provision  might  be  made  for  hanging 
cloaks  and  hats.  Dr.  Cross  then  discussed  the  general 
question  of  medical  inspection  (1)  of  children  before  being 
allowed  to  attend  school ;  (2)  ol  badly1  nourished  children 
if  prot'ily  fed:  (3)  the  inspection  of  skins  and 
throats  during  and  alter  epidemics  of  measles,  scarlet 
[ever,  »ud  diphtheria;  (4)  the  inspection  of  girls 
on    reaching    age    of    puberty    before    leaving    school ; 
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and  (5)  the  special  inspection  of  teeth,  ej-es,  etc. — 
Dr.  A.  F.  KviHEhFORD  showed  a  baby  with  symmetrical 
maldevelopment  of  the  upper  extremities,  with  absence 
of  radii.  It  was  also  born  with  an  imperforate  anns. 
Dr.  Rutherfcrd  read  notes  of  a  case  cf  embolism  cf  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  following  an  injury  to  an 
aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta.— Dr.  V,'.  H.  Coui  land 
exhibited  numerous  dissections  and  diagrams  illustiatipg 
the  auiiculc-ventricnlar  band  of  Hi^. — Dr.  G.  Blair 
demonstrated  under  the  microscope:  (1)  Spirochaete  cf 
African  tic  fever;  (2)  larva  of  tunicate;  (3)  section  cf 
amphyoxus  ;  (4;  Parkinjb's  fibres  in  heart  cf  sheep; 
(5)  striated  muscle  of  frog  and  rabbit. — The  following 
specimens  were  ako  shown :  Dr.  A.  F.  Rutherford  : 
(a)  Twin  ovum  in  ectopic  gestation;  (i)  melanotic  cancer 
of  penis.  Air.  J.  II.  Irvin  :  Large  lipoma  cf  mamma. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Daniel-:  Modification  of  stem  pessary.  Mr.  A.  S. 
Barlinu  :  (a)  Myoma  c  f  uterus  :  (A)  renal  calculus. 

REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

EDINBURGH    MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

J.  O.  Affleck,  M.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Wednesday,  Jvhj  3rd,  1907. 

Bacteriological  Treatment  of  General  Paralysis. 
Drs.  W.  Ford  Rcbbb*sox  and  Dottcilas  McRae,  in 
a  paper  en  The  Treatment  of  General  Paralysis  and 
Tabes  Dorsalis  by  Vaccines  and  Antiserums,  said  thai; 
the  two  types  of  diphtheroid  bacilli  used  by  them  both 
showed  maiked  virulence  to  mice,  and  produced  in  rats 
a  disease  resembling  general  paralysis.  Probably  there 
were  several  different  but  closely  allied  species  of  diph- 
theroid bacilli  which  were  capable  of  producing  the 
same  effect.  They  had  treated  by  vaccines  8  caaes 
of  general  paralysis  and  1  of  tabes,  in  most  of  which 
there  was  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  patients-' 
physical  and  mental  condition,  followed  by  relapse 
after  several  weeks.  In  one  case  of  general  paralysis 
the  improvement  persisted  for  a  year,  when  the  patient 
was  removed  from  the  asylum.  Their  antiserum  they 
obtained  from  sheep,  administerirg  it  hypodermically  or 
by  the  mouth  in  dosea  of  20  com.  A  temperature  n 
followed,  and  in  their  opinion  this  was  diagnostic.  It 
consisted  in  a  rise  to  100°  F.,  when  the  serum  was  given 
hypodermically.  The  rise  occurred  within  twelve  hours, 
and  had  passed  away  in  twenty  four  hcurs.  Out  of 
12  cases  of  general  paralysis  thus  treated  fcr  over  a  period 
of  three  months,  10  had  shown  marked  improvement. 
Two  cases  of  tabes  which  had  been  similarly  treated 
showed  progress,  the  severity  of  the  lightning  pains  had 
diminished,  and  the  length  of  the  periods  of  remission 
had  increased.  Xir.e  control  cases  had  been  subjected  to 
the  antiserums  and  in  none  did  any  specific  reaction 
occur.  Several  ca  es  of  general  paralysis  had  also  been 
subjected  to  treatment  with  the  serum  of  normal  sheep 
and  also  with  antistreptococcic  serum,  and  in  no  case 
were  the  injections  followed  by  any  reaction  similar  to 
that  which  ensued  upon  injection  of  the  antiparalytic 
serum. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Robertson  read  a  paper  on  the  presence  of 
a  bacillus  (Mairhead's  diphtheroid)  in  the  blood  of  persons 
suffering  from  general  paralysis,  adding  observations  on 
the  Bacillus  paralyticus.  The  bacteriological  researches  on 
which  the  pjper  was  based  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  Stirling  District  Asylum,  their  object  being  to 
test  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson.  The  piimary 
observations  were  restricted  to  cultures  made  from  the 
blood  and  cerebrospinal  iluid  cf  living  general 
paralytics.  The  mucous:  surfaces  were  avoided  owing 
to  the  recognized  occurrence  of  diphtheroids  in 
those  regions  in  other  conditions,  and  post-mortem  results 
were  treated  as  of  secondary  importance  owing  to  the 
tendency  to  ante  mortem  invasion  by  micro-organisms,  and 
the  rapid  putrescence  of  those  dying  from  general  para- 
lysis. The  positive  result  of  those  researches  was  the 
finding  in  the  blood  of  a  bacillus  of  the  xerosis  group  of 
diphtheroids  differirg  from  the  Bacillu*  paralyticans  of 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson.  Cultures  oi  this  bacillus  had  been 
grown  on  suitable  media. 

Dr.  CLoubTON  said  he  had  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  diagnostic  value  oi  Drs.  Ford  Robertson's  and  Mollies 
antiserum,  and  by  the  marked,  improvement  whir  h  followed 


in  the  condition  of  the  patients  who  had  been  subjected  to 
its  administration. 

Dr.  Bruce  I  Murthly  Asylum)  thought  that  the  rise  of 
temperature  following  the  administration  of  the  anti- 
serum might  be  a  coincidence,  since  it  was  well  known 
that  the  temperatures  of  general  paralytics  were  subject 
to  considerable  variation.  He  had  not  succeeded  in 
isolating  any  organism  from  the  blood  or  cerebro-fpinal 
fluid  of  general  paralytics. 

Dr.  Lawson  considered  that  the  treatment  cf  cases  of 
general  paralysis  by  serum  was  unsatisfactory  in  its 
piesent  state.  The  serum  was  not  standardized,  and  the 
method  of  administration  was  empyrical.  Furthermore, 
no  experiments  had  been  made  as  to  whether  a  reaction 
followed  injection  of  the  antiserum  into  healthy  persons. 


SOCIETY   OF   TROPICAL   MEDICINE    AND 
HYGIENE. 

.kick  Manson,  K.CM.'t  ,   M.D.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

Wednesday,  Jure  26th,  1907. 

Inaugural  Abjdrkss. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  newly-formed  Society  was  held 

at  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

The  President  delivered  an  inaugural  address  in  the 
presence  of  over  one  hundred  Fellows  and  guests.  He 
took  as  a  subject  the  enormous  strides  that  tropical  medi- 
cine had  made  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  compared  exist- 
ing knowledge  of  the  subject  to-day  with  that  contained 
in  Davidson's  book  on  Hygieie  and  Diseases  of  Warm 
Climates,  which  was  published  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
Almost  every  subject  contained  in  that  work,  he  pointed 
out,  had  had  to  be  entirely  rewritten  to-day,  and  waitress 
tt  e-word  "mosquito  "did  not  occur  in  the  chapter  on  malaria 
there,  hundreds  of  pages  tad  had  to  be  devoted  to  it  and 
other  insects  in  the  volume  on  Tropical  Diseases  in  the 
new  Allbutt  and  Rolleston's  System  of  Abdicate.  Similarly, 
with  Malta  fever,  sleeping  sickness,  and  other  ciseaEes, 
the  same  story  could  be  told.  In  the  old  days,  when  a 
man  came  home  from  abroad,  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  to  obtain  information  in  the  special 
branches  in  which  he  was  interested,  he  had  no  place  to 
go  or  no  one  to  turn  to.  Sow  what  a  difference  existed  ! 
Tropical  schools  and  post  graduate  schools  abounded,  in 
which  the  newly  returned  doctor  could  revel  in  work  and 
discoveries  to  his  heart's  content  and  meet  and  converse 
with  many  of  his  compatriots.  Still,  there  must 
always  be  a  class  of  men  passing  through  town  and 
only  having  a  little  time  to  stare,  to  whom  such  institu- 
tions did  not  appearand  to  those  such  a  Society  as  now 
had  been  founded  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value. 
Some  exception  had  been  taken  to  the  01  iginal  founding 
of  the  tropical  schools,  and  the  sane  feelirg  might  creep 
in  with  regard  to  this  Society,  but  as  success  had  followed 
the  former  so  also  would  it  ioilow  the  latter. 

Lantern  Demonstration. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Dr.  Daniels  gave  a 
lantern  demonstration  of  some  of  the  comic  oner  parasites 
that  cause  so  many  of  the  tropical  a;lments,  and  also 
exhibited  some  very  interesting  photographs  cf  Central 
Africa,  showitg  the  home  and  breeding  grounds  of  the 
malarial  mosquites. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

The  proceedings  then  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President.        

jatolcgical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, — This  Society  held  its  final  meeting  on  June 
26th  before  amalgima'ing  with  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Leslie  Roberts,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  were  among  the  exhibits: — Dr.  A.  Eddowes  : 

(1)  A  case  of  Chronic  pruriyinius  eizema-  of  loDg  duration  in 
a  girl  of  16.  (2)  A  woman  aged  56,  with  a  Scarriny 
eruption  upon  the  left  temple,  resembling  clinically  a 
rodent  ulcer,  but  it  wa3  probably  syphilitic.  (3)  Photo- 
graphs of  a  case  of  MaliynatU  syphilis  in  which  great 
destruction  cf  the  nose  had  occurred.  Mr.  T.  J.  P. 
1Iakt:«";ax:  (I)  A  man  with  Lupus  e<  <i  the 
scalp  of  the  atrophic  type ;  the  dilate  had  lasted  for  forty 
years,   and   had   not  affected  the    general   health  at  all. 

(2)  The  daughter  of  this  patient  with  an  acute  eozematcus 
eraption  cf  the  scalp  and  a  history  of  having  been  bald 
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since  the  age  of  10;  it.  was  possible  that  the  whole  con- 
dition might  have  been  due  to  an  old-standing  favus, 
but  the  diagnosis  of  lupus  erythematosus  had  also 
to  be  considered.  (3)  A  man  with  the  scar  of  a 
Rodent  ulcer  upon  the  left  cheek  which  the  exhibitor 
had  treated  with  radium  with  marked  success,  (fi)  A  little 
girl  who  had  had  a  Hairy  Mole  upon  the  right  cheek  simi- 
larly treated.  Mr.  Spsnceb  Hurlbutt:  A  little  boy, 
aged  4,  with  a  single  pitch  resembling  psoriasis  upon  the 
abdomen,  which  bad  been  present  for  four  months  and 
was  said  to  have  begun  as  a  ringworm.  In  spite  of  treat- 
ment the  patch  had  continued  to  spread,  and  now  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  possible  tuberculous  nature  of 
the  patch.  The  opinion  of  the  members  was  divided  with 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  case.  Dr.  G.  Norman 
Mbachen:  A  case  of  Bromide  eruption  in  a  child  of 
8  months,  affecting  primarily  the  vaccination  scars  and 
afterwards  the  thighs.  It  had  not  been  possible  to  trace 
the  administration  of  the  drug.  Dr.  T.  D.Savill:  (I)  A  case 
of  Epidermolysis  bullosa  hereditaria  in  a  young  woman, 
aged  25.  The  lower  limbs  were  mainly  affected,  and  the 
condition  had  been  held  in  check  with  some  success  by 
the  administration  of  small  doses  ot  ergot,  given  twice  a 
day.  The  nsil-i  of  both  hands  and  feet  were  all  deformed. 
(2)  A  young  woman  with  Exfoliation  of  the  palms,  con- 
nected with  hypsridrosis.  The  condition  had  manifested 
itself  for  three  successive  summers. 


Obstetrical  Society  of  London — At  a  meeting  tn 
July  3rd,  Dr.  H.  R.  Spencer,  President,  in  the  chair,  a 
cast;  in  which  suppuration  in  an  ovarian  cyst  was  caused 
by  the  Bacillus  typhosus  was  recorded  by  Dr.  1\  E. 
Taylor. 

The  patient,  a  4  para,  aged  37,  was  admitted  into  Chelsea 
Hospital  for  Women  in  April,  1907.  She  had  lived  in  India  for 
the  last  fifteen  year?,  and  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  April, 
1906,  when  she  had  an  attack  ot  typhoid  liver.  During  con 
valescenes  a  freely  movable  abdominal  tumour  was  discovered. 
This  gradually  increased  in  size),  but  caused  no  further  signs 
or  symptoms.  Oa  opening  the  abdomen,  the  tumour  was  found 
to  be  a  cyst  of  the  left  ovary,  deeply  congested  or  inflamed. 
There  were  some  adhesions  "to  the  omentum  only.  The  cyst 
was  easily  removed  entire.  Recovery  was  ideal.  The  tumour 
was  a  unilocular  cyst,  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  held  2i-  pin's 
of  greeoisn  yellow  pus,  free  from  odour.  A  pure  culture  of 
Bacillus  typhosus  was  obtained  from  the  pas. 

The  writtr  considered  that  the  infection  reached  the  cyst 
by  way  of  the  blood  stream,  and  that  the  case  demon 
strated  the  pyogenetic  properties  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
The  President  asked  whether  Widal's  reaction  was  con- 
sidered prsitive  proof  cf  the  presence  o!  typhoid  fever. 
He  knev  that  physicians  did  not  regard  it  as  such  a  fpw 
years  ago.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Bacillus 
ti/phoan  could  survive  in  ovarian  fluid  for  twelve  months. 
Mr.  Aldan  Doran  referred  to  a  case  recorded  by  hiin 
of  perforating  ulcers  of  the  ileum  from  obstruction 
after  ovariotomy,  published  in  the  thirtieth  volume 
of  the  Transaction*  of  the  Pathological  Socift1/. 
Dr.  Taylor,  iu  reply,  said  that  the  value  cf  Widal's 
reaction  in  diagnosis  greatly  depended  upon  the 
technique  of  its  performance,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  dilution  and  time  limit  employed.  The  reaction  was 
not  absolutely  infallible  —Miss  Aiorich-Blake  showed  a 
skeleton  of  an  extrauterine  fetus  from  a  woman  in  whom 
there  was  no  history  suggestive  of  such  a  gestation.— D.\ 
Lewers  demonstrated  two  sp?cimens  of  fibroid  associated 
with  bleeding  after  the  menopause,  and  the  President  a 
calcified  fibroid  enucleated  for  bleeding  fifteen  years  afteo 
oophorectomy.  This  meeting  was  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  Society  will  as.sernblo  ns  an  independent  insti- 
tution, as  it  has  now  become  amalgamated  with  the  Royal 
Socie'y  of  Medicine. 


A  meeting  was  held  at  University  College,  London,  on 
July  3rd  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  residential  hall 
for  the  men  students  of  University  I  lollege.  It  is  expected 
that  the  directors  of  the  Hampstead Garden  Suburb  Estate 
will  grant  11  building  lease  of  an  acre  of  ground  for  09 
years  at  a  ground  rent  of  £80  a  j  ear.  The  cost  of  a  building 
to  accommodate  sixty  students  is  estimated  at  about 
£10,000  and  of  equipment  about  £2,000:  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  this  sum  in  shares  or  debentures  of  a  limited 
panv.  A  resolulion  approving  of  the  scheme,  moved  hy 
S<r  William  Ramsay,  and  seconded  by  the  Provost  (Dr. 
T.  Gregory  tester),  was  carried  nem.  con. 
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TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 
Volume  II,  Part  ii  of  Allbutt  and  Rolleston's  System  of 
Medicine*  is  devoted  to  the  tropical  diseases  and  animal 
parasites,  and  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of 
medicire  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
1,039  pages  are  required  to  contain  all  the  material  at 
hand.  As  is  explained  in  the  preface,  the  volume  is 
entbely  new  in  airangement  and  largely  so  in  substance, 
all  the  tropical  diseases  and  animal  parasites,  whether 
limited  to  hot  climates  or  not,  beingnow  grouped  together. 
The  services  of  zoologists  of  standing  have  been  very  wisely 
requisitioned  to  write  special  articles  on  subjects  such  as 
protozoology  and  entomology,  so  as  to  make  the  volume  a 
complete  work  on  tropical  medicine.  Mo  formal  or  rigid 
classification  of  the  diseases  describedbasbeen  attempted, 
and  the  growth  of  the  subject  is  so  rapid  and  changes  so 
imminent,  that  this  would  certainly  appear  to  be  the  wisest 
course  that  could  be  adopted.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
consist  of  (1)  an  introduction  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson ; 
(2)  zoological  articles;  (3)  tropical  diseases;  (4)  animal 
parasites  and  the  diseases  they  cause.  The  list  of  contri- 
butors, 33incumber,contains  tbenamesof  so  many  eminent 
authorities  that  the  different  articles  should  represent  the 
standard  of  our  knowledge  of  them  at  the  present  day. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  fittingly  opens  the  volume  with  a 
very  interesting  introduction,  explaining  here  that  the 
term  "Tropical  Diseases,''  though  in  no  sense  scientific,  is 
useful  and  piactical,  being  based  on  experience  and  prac- 
tical needs.  The  objections  to  the  use  of  this  convenient 
term,  first  brought  into  prominence  by  Sir  Patrick  himself, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  this  special 
branch  of  medicine,  have  always  seemed  rather  pedantic. 
He  rails  attention  to  the  important  influence,  as  yet 
hardly  sufficiently  recognized,  of  modem  travel  and  im- 
proved means  of  communication  on  the  spread  of  diseases 
formerly  confined  to  limited  areas.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  by  those 
responsible  for  the  health  of  tropical  colonies.  The 
zoological  articles,  which  fill  the  next  part  cf  the  volume, 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  many  of  the  diseases  that 
follow.  The  hope  expressed  by  the  editors  of  the  System, 
that  the  space  given  up  to  these  descriptive  zoological 
articles  will  be  fully  justified,  is  bound  to  be  fulfilled. 
Without  them  the  work  would  have  been  deficient  in  one 
of  its  most  important  branches. 

Professor  Minchin  writes  the  article  on  the  Protozoa, 
giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  different  groups. 
Apparently  much  confirmatory  work  still  requires  to  be 
done  in  this  difficult  subject  looking  at  it  merely  from  the 
medical  point  of  view.  Schaudinn's  work  on  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  halteridium  in  the  mosquito,  for  example, 
has  never  been  followed  out  by  anyone  but  himself,  and 
the  trend  of  opinion  at  present  is  that  he  was  working 
with  mixed  infections  and  confusing  those  different  forms 
with  stages  of  the  cycle  he  described.  If  this  be  so,  then 
the  idea  of  a  pigmented  intracorpuscular  parasite 
developing  into  a  trypanosome  falls  to  the  ground,  and  we 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  simpler  classification  which 
prevailed  before  bis  statements  upset  all  preconceived 
ideas.  Again,  the  question  of  whether  a  spircchnete  is  a 
protozoon  or  a  bacterium  still  appears  to  be  tub  judice,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  as  to  whether  the  Spirochoeta  pallidum,  now 
called  the  Treponema  pallidum,  is  really  the  cause  of 
syphilis.  Professor  Minchin,  of  course,  is  not  responsible 
for  this,  lie  gives  the  most  recent  work,  with  the  author's 
name,  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  does  not  here  commit 
himself  to  criticism,  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  correct 
attitude  to  assume  in  such  an  article.  The  Leishman- 
Donovan  parasites  he  classifies  in  a  suborder  of  the 
flagellata  along  with  or  near  the  genera  Herpetomonas  and 
Crithidia;  until  the  complete  life-history  of  this  very 
important  and  interesting  parasite  is  thoroughly  worked 
out  little  more  can  be  said, 
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The  article  on  mosquitos  is  by  Mr.  Theobald.  How 
•closely  medicine  and  entomology  have  come  together  is 
illustrated  here.  A  few  years  ago  even  entomologists  only 
recognized  three  or  four  genera  of  the  Culicidae,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  part  certain  of  those  insects  play  in  the 
dissemination  of  malaria  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
entomological  research  that  no  fewer  than  82  genera  are 
described  in  the  present  article ;  similarly  many  blood- 
sucking and  other  flies  have  been  discovered  and 
accurately  described  solely  as  a  result  of  the  impetus 
medicine  has  given  to  this  branch  of  science. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  different 
tropical  maladies.  All  the  articles  have  been  thoroughly 
revised  or  rewritten  and  brought  up  to  date  in  every 
respect ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  In  the  articles  on 
the  affections  of  the  skin,  which  are  ably  treated  by  Dr. 
MacLeod.  This  latter  branch  of  medicine  has  been  more 
or  less  ceglected  in  the  past  as  regards  the  tropics,  but  it 
has  a  very  promising  future  before  it.  The  last  part  of 
the  volume,  on  the  parasitic  worms,  has  also  been  made 
very  complete  and  the  most  recent  nomenclature  has  been 
adopted,  Sir  Patrick  Manson  having  had  the  valuable  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Shipley  in  this  taBk.  A  special  article  on 
Hydatid  Disease,  by  Professor  Stirling  and  Dr.  Verco,  com- 
pletes this  part  and  also  the  volume.  We  should  have 
liked  to  mention  some  of  the  articles  throughout  the 
volume  in  detail,  but  spRce  will  not  permit ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  hope  of  the  editors  that  the  volume  will 
serve  as  a  complete  work  on  tropical  medicine  has  been 
realized;  it  should,  in  fact,  become  the  standard  of  the 
-subject  in  the  English  language,  both  as  a  book  of 
Teference  and  for  study. 


DERMATOLOGY. 
Dermatology  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  classificatory  and 
alphabetical  manner.  It  has  now  been  surveyed  from  the 
regional  and  topographical  point  of  view2  in  Sabouraud's 
work,  an  English  translation  of  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Marshall,  and  published  under  the  title, 
Elementary  Manual  of  Regional  Topographical  Dermatology. 
In  it  skin  diseases,  including  syphilis,  are  described  as 
they  affect  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  An  ingenious 
table  of  contents  in  twelve  diagrams  gives  the  page  indica- 
tion required.  That  this  plan  may  be  of  service  is  true 
enough,  but,  unfortunately,  cutaneous  affections  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  affect  one  part  of  the  body  exclusively.  How- 
beit,  the  book  is  instructive,  and  will  assist  the  student 
and  practitioner  in  getting  clues,  at  any  rate,  to  diagnosis, 
and  in  this  the  illustrations  will  to  some  extent  help 
them. 

In  some  clinical  lectures  on  practical  therapeutics 
delivered  recently  before  the  University  of  Montpelller, 
Dr.  G.  Rauzikr  has  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  syphilis.3 
After  reviewing  the  general  symptomatology,  he  con- 
siders treatment  in  the  various  phases  of  the  disease. 
As  to  when  treatment  should  commence  he  is,  perhaps, 
overcautious,  and  personally  he  waits  for  secondary 
manifestations,  an  example  that  is  certainly  not  to 
be  imitated  unless,  of  course,  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  diagnosis  of  the  chancre.  In  many 
«ases  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  at  times 
theie  mqy  be  difficulties,  a  fact  that  was  vrittily  put 
by  Ricord,  when  be  exclaimed:  "  L'etude  du  chancre 
aboutit  a  des  r^sultats  singuliers  ;  voyez  plutot ;  quand  on 
a  yu  cent  chancres,  on  sait  son  chancre,  c'est  une  affaire 
finie;  et  cependant  quand  on  a  vu  mille  chancres,  on  sait 
moins  bien  son  chancre  ;  et  quand  on  en  a  vu  dix  mille, 
on  n'y  connalt  plus  rien  du  tout  .  .  .  On  a  acquis  la 
science  de  ne  pas  savoir."  This,  like  the  premature  news 
of  Mark  Twain's  death,  is  a  little  exaggerated,  but  there  is 
something  in  it.  Dr.  Rauzier  touches  on  a  variety  of 
connected  points  such  as  the  prevention  of  syphilis, 
syphilis  and  marriage,  and  so  forth.  He  refers  to  the  well- 
known  statistics  concerning  the  age  when  syphilis  is  most 
infective  among  prostitutes.  Of  course,  the  younger  the 
prostitute  the  more  chances  there  are  of  infection — 50  in  a 
100  between  15  and  20,  and  only  6  in  a  100  from  30  to  35. 

2  Elementary  Manual  of  Regional  Topographical  Dermatoluytt.  i>v  A. 
Sahouraud.  English  translation  by  C  F.  Marshall.  London  : 
Kebman.    1906.    (Demv  8ro.  pp.  660,  231  illustrations.    21s.) 

3  Traitement  de  la  Suphilis.  [The  Treatment  of  Syphilis.]  Far  Je 
Dr.  G.  Rauzier,  Profosseur  adjoint  a  la  Faeulte  de  Mi-decine  do 
.Montpellier.  Montpellier  :  Goulet  et  Fils.  1906.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  65.    Fr.l.) 


Though  approximate  these  figures  are  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  and  conform  in  a  general  way  to  what  one  finds 
clinically. 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Reinhold  Ledermann's  very 
practical  volume  on  the  treatment  of  skin  and  venereal 
affections'  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  German  for  ready  reference,  especially  as 
it  is  provided  with  a  good  index.  The  first  part,  devoted 
to  a  general  review  of  the  subject  and  the  various  methods 
of  treatment,  contains  much  useful  information  well 
brought  up  to  date.  In  the  second  portion  the  varioun 
skin  diseases  are  reviewed  and  the  appropriate  treatment 
for  each  discussed.  Soft  sore,  syphilis,  and  gonorrhoea 
are  diECUssed  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  The  illus- 
trations are  mainly  reproductions  of  instruments.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  clear  manner,  which  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  success  it  has  deservedly  met  with,  in 
German- speaking  countries  especially. 

The  coloured  presentation  of  histological  details  of 
diseases  of  the  skin  has  advantages  over  plain  photo- 
graphic reproductions.  The  Atlas5  just  issued  in  English 
by  Dr.  Max  Joseph,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  J.  P>.  Van 
Deventer,  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Army,  will 
be  found  very  useful  by  those  desiring  to  visualize  the 
changes  which  occur  in  morbid  skin  conditions.  The 
artistic  part  of  the  work  has  been  ably  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Van  Deventer.  The  authors  have  included  such  a  rare 
condition  as  hydrocystoma  tuberosum  multiplex,  which 
is  still  another  came  for  the  old  lymphangioma  tuberosum 
multiplex  of  Kaposi,  a  bptter  designation  for  which 
appears  to  be  naevi  cystepitheliomatosi  disseminati.  On 
page  8  "folliculitis"  should  be  "  folliclis,"  correctly 
printed  in  the  plate.  As  to  the  extracellular  situation  of 
the  lepra  bacilli,  this  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  on  by 
saying  that  the  bacilli  are  sometimes  found  lying  free  in 
the  lymphatics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bacilli  are  both 
extracellular  and  intracellular :  but  the  so-called  lepra  cells 
are  frequently,  perhaps  mainly,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
gloeal  masses.  The  authors  and  publishers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  handsome  volume — a  useful  companion 
to  clinical  atlases,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  labours  and 
enterprise  will  not  remain  unrewarded  in  English-speaking 
countries. 

An  English  edition  of  the  Supplementary  Dermochromes 
to  Jacobi's  Atlas8  is  before  us,  and  it  may  be  stated  at 
once  that  the  subjects  depicted  have  been  well  selected. 
The  dermochromes  have  been  executed  from  models  in 
various  collections  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hebert  of 
Munich,  who  first  devised  the  present  method  of  delinea- 
tion. With  reference  to  Fig.  210,  perhaps  pigmentary 
syphilide  would  be  a  better  designation  than  leucodermia 
syphilitica  (neck).  As  to  caries  syphilitica  ossium  cranii 
(Fig.  226\  this  is  practically  never  met  with  now  in 
London,  but  in  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  not  uncommon 
among  soldiers  from  India. 


THE  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  EAR. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cheatle's  Hunterian  Lectures  on  Some  Points 
in  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Temporal  Bone  from  Birth  to 
Adult  Life'  well  deserved  to  be  collected  into  a  volume. 
They  are  based  upon  a  series  of  five  hundred  specimens, 
and  embrace  all  the  points  in  the  details  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  temporal  bone  which  are  of  practical  importance  to 
aural  surgeons,  including  variations  from  the  more 
typical  conditions.  The  situation  and  relations  of  the 
mastoid  antrum  are  dealt  with  in  a  most  complete 
manner,  and  Mr.  Cheatle  emphasizes  the  fact,  that  this 
antrum  is  in  reality  a  definite  part  of  the  middle  car  and 
not  an  outgrowth  from  it.     He  thus  supports  the  position 

*  Die  Therapie  dcr  Hani-  und  (leschlecMskrankhciten.  [Treatment  of 
Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases  ]  Von  Dr.  Keinhold  Lcdermanu.  Third 
editiou.   Berlin  :  O.  Coblcntz.   1907.   (Or.  8vo,  pp.  318  ;  35  illustrations. 

5  Alias  of  Cutaneous  Morbid  JIUMoqv.  Consisting  of  53  coloured 
figures  on  25  plates  and  text.  Bv  Dr.  Max  Joseph  and  J.  B.  Van 
Deventer.     1906.     London :    Archibald   Constable    and   Co.     (Price 

^'portfolio  of  Dermochromes.  By  Professor  Jaeobi.  English  adapta- 
tion of  the  text  by  J.  J.  Pringle.  MB  ,  FRCP.  London:  Rebman 
Ltd     1S06.    (Uemv4to,  76  ml. mred  illustrations.    31s.  6d.) 

^  Some  Points  in'lhe  Stiri/icd  Anatomy  of  the  Temporal  Bone  from.  BirlA 
to  Adult  Life.  By  A.  H.  Cheatle,  F.R  OS.  London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 
1907.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  131,  112  figs.    5s.) 
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taken  up  by  Professor  Young  and  Dr.  Milligan,  ot  Man- 
chester, when  the  Otologieal  Society, met  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Cheatle  carefully  defines  all  the  dangers  met  with  in  opera- 
tions on  the  middle  ear  and  the  mastoid  area,  and  indicates 
the  way  by  which  they  may  be  avoided.  He  goes,  however, 
much  further,  and  after  describing. the  internal  ear  and  its 
relations  in  a  most  clear  and  precise  manner,  the  lucidity 
of  which  is  enhanced  by  numerous  excellent  figures,  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  various  parts  of  it  may  be 
operated  upon  with  success  and  without  running  too  much 
danger;  indeed,  everything  is  made  to  seem  so  simple  that 
the  uninitiated,  reading  the  account  "of  experts'  work,  may 
be  inclined  to  underrate  the  dangers  to  which  attention  is 
drawn.  The  advances  made  in  aural  surgery  during  recent 
years  have  been  so  great  that  now  operators  do  not 
hesitate  to  attack  any  part  of  the  auditory  organs  either  to 
remove  diseased  tissue  or  to  relieve  annoying  symptoms, 
and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  these  lectures,  if  the 
operator's  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  is  sufficient,  and  he 
uses  due  care,  he  may  to-day  hope  to  get  results  wbk'h 
were  scarcely  dreamt  of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  his  pathway  is  beset  with  mani- 
fold dangers  which  he  can  scarcely  escape  if  his 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  ordinary  anatomy  of  the 
temporal  bone,  but  also  of  its  variations,  is  deficient. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
anatomical  features  of  the  young  temporal  bone  Mr. 
Cheatle  has  not  used  terms  which  are  now  quite  ordinarily 
accepted.  It  would  certainly  have  been  simpler  to  give 
to  the  two  processes  of  the  squamous  part  of  the  temporal 
bone  which  he  has  chosen  to  describe  as  the  anterior  and 
posterior  triangular  processes,  their  proper  Barnes  of  post- 
glenoid  and  post-auditory  processes.  The  terms  he- uses 
denote  nothing  but  rhape,  whilst  these  which  are  now  in 
common  use  indicate  the  positions  of  the  parts  described, 
and  are  applicable  to  the  temporal  bones  of  all  mammals. 
These,  however,  are  small  points  and  they  detract  little  from 
the  great  value  of  the  book,  which  contains,  ia  a  remark- 
ably small  space,  a  very  great  amount  of  moat  precise  and 
valuable  information. 

Dr.  Paul  Manasse  in  a  short  monograph  on  chroDic 
progressive  labyrinthine  deafness3  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  an  afl'eetion  that 
ha3  received  scant  attention.  His  investigations, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  based  on  the 
examination  of  36  temporal  bones  obtained  from  22 
persons  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  progressive  deaf- 
ness. In  31  specimens  he  found  changes  in  the  labyrinth 
and  auditory  nerve.  These,  briefly  stated,  consisted  in 
atrophy  of  the  nervous  elements  and  their  replacement 
by  new  connective  tissue.  The  regions  involved  were 
the  cochlear  duct,  the  spiral  ganglion,  the  fine  ramifica- 
tions of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  cochlea,  and  the  trunk 
of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  author  considers  the  labyrin 
thine  as  perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  chronic  progres- 
sive deafness.  The  clinical  reports  of  the  cases  examined 
microscopically  by  him  were  unfortunately  incomplete, 
and  consequently  he  has  little  to  say  regarding  etiology  and 
symptomatology.  If"  suggests,  however,  that  middle-ear 
inflammations  probably  play  a  part  in  the  causation  of 
the  atrophy,  for  in  those  cases  in  which  labyrinthine 
disease  (which  was  always  bilateral)  was  associated  with  a 
unilateral  middle  ear  afl'eetion,  the  atrophy  was  more 
marked  on  the  side  with  the  middle-ear  disease.  I  fe 
points  out  also  the  striking  similarity  of  the  anatomical 
changes  found  by  him  in  chronic  progressive  labyrinthine 
deafness  to  those  desonbed  by  others  as  present  in  con- 
genital deaf-mutism.  The  ohief  differences  are  that  the 
nerve  trunk,  as  a  rule,  is  markedly  affected  in  acquired 
deafness,  while  in  the  congenital  form  it  is  free,  and  that 
special  changes  are  sometim-s  found  in  the  labyrinth  or 
central  nervous  system  in  congenital  deafness  which  are 
absent  in  the  acquired  form. 


TEXTBOOKS    OF    sUIMiKRY. 
Tub  textbook    of   special   surgery,    edited    by  Professor 
Hdi  HKNixio,''  is  a  new  work  based  upon  the  well-known 
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textbook  of  the  late  Professor  Albert.  The  groundwork 
of  the  older  work,  which  has  become  a  classic,  has  been 
retained,  but  the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  rewritten. 
The  book  is  to  appear  in  two  volumes,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  first  volume,  which  is  now  issued,  treats  of  the 
surgical  affections  of  the  head  and  neck.  One  of  the  first 
impressions  derived  from  its  pemsal  is  that  it  has  been 
ably  edited.  The  various  articles  are  well  balanced,  and 
each  subject  appears  to  be  given  just  that  prominence  its 
importance  requires.  The  one  citicism  which  it  appears 
worth  while  to  offer  is  that  the  historical  reviews  of  various 
procedures  might  well  be  shortened,  and  in  some  instances 
omitted  altogether,  without  detracting  from  the  value  of 
the  whole.  The  modern  textbook  of  surgery  is  tending  to 
assume  enormous  proportions,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
unload  its  historical  paragraphs  on  to  special  mono- 
graphs. The  subjects  included  in  the  first  section  of 
this  volume  are  the  affections  of  the  skull  and  face 
and  of  the.  nose,  mouth,  and  ear;  in  the  second  section 
the  affections  of  the  neck,  including  those  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  larynx  and  trachea,  and  oesophagus.  The  articles 
on  the  nose  and  the  ear  are  specially  excellent;  each 
contains  an  adequate  anatomical  description  of  the  parts 
concerned;  with  good  illustrations,  and  the  operative 
procedures  described  are  those  approved  by  the  best 
authorities.  There  is  room  found  throughout  the  book 
for  numerous  short  records  of  clinical  cases,  and  these 
very  materially  add  to  its  value  and  interest.  The 
chapters  on  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  compre- 
hensive and  more  adequately  illustrated  than  some  of 
the  others  The  anatomical  illustrations  throughout  are 
new  and  good;  the  others  are  less  satisfactory.  There 
is  little  value  in  pictures  of  tumours  of  vast  size  and 
entirely  unusual  characters ;  the  drawing  on  page  132  is 
a  typical  example  of  a  useless  illustration,  which  has 
nevertheless  found  a  place  in  more  than  one  textbook. 
Much  more  useful  to  the  student  are  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs of  typical  conditions  and  of  operative  procedures. 
With  the  exception  of  this  one  matter  of  illustrations, 
the  volume  deserves  nothing  but  praise,  and  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  distinguished  school  of  surgery  in  Vienna 
to  which  its  contributors  belong. 

In  Professor  Da  Costa's  new  edition  of  his  work  on 
Modem  Surgery™  we  find  fresh  proof  of  the  energy  and 
zeal  he  has  exercised  in  adapting  his  manual  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  surgical  reader,  whether  student  or 
young  practitioner,  of  the  present  time.  The  book  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  and  macy  new  illustrations  have 
been  added.  The  long  list  of  extended  sections  and  of 
new  matter  given  in  the  preface  shows  that  the  author 
has  taken  note  of  the  increasing  number  of  additions  to 
the  strictly  scientific  questions,  as  well  as  to  the  thera- 
peutics of  modern  surgery.  As  is  implied  by  its  title,  tlie 
book  deals  with  the  views  and  facts  of  the  most  advanced 
surgery  ;  presenting  much  that  is  new,  the  author  does 
not  hesitate  to  set  the  good  example  of  omitting  much 
that  is  old  and  obsolete.  Though  faulty  and  incomplete 
in  its  earlier  editions,  it  has  been  so  much  improved  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  that  we  can  fairly  repeat  our 
opinion  of  the  fourth  edition  that  this  work  is  one  of  the 
amplest  and  most  authoritative  works  on  modern  surgery 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
Dr.  Marx,  who  is  Assistant  to  Professor  Strassmann  of 
Berlin,  and  also  a  prison  medical  officer,  in  his  Einj  iikruvp 
in  die  gerivhtlichen  median  fiir pra/ctischc  Krimir. alitten,"  pre- 
sents four  of  his  university  lectures  to  a  widtr  public. 
They  make  no  pretence  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  thi- 
department  of  medicine,  but  are  expressly  limited  to 
descriptions  of  deaths  by  violence  and  of  crimes  of  a 
specific  sexual  character.  Further,  they  treat  of  these 
subjects  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  man 
called  in   to  give  evidence  at  inquests  and  higher  legal 
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courts  as  to  objective  facta,  and  are  thus  entirely  prac- 
tical in  aim.  In  the  first  chapter  the  procedure  which 
should  be  followed  and  the  precautions  which  should  be 
observed  by  tlie  medical  man  at  the  place  of  the  crime 
are  discussed,  and  the  facts  which  help  to  determine  such 
things  as  the  manner,  cause,  and  time  of  death  brought 
out.  In  the  second  chapter  the  various  forms  of  violent 
deaths  are  described,  the  differentiating  facts  contrasted, 
and  the  numerous  points— for  example,  the  markings  of 
the  skin  or  clothing,  the  so-called  "vital  reaction"  in 
wounds,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between 
ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  wounds,  etc.,  on  any  one  of 
-which  the  whole  result,  of  the  trial  may  hinge— are  indi- 
aud  illustrated  by  excellent  photographs.  The  third 
chapter  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  facts  to  be  sought 
for  in  crimes  of  a  sexual  character ;  and  thefourth  and  last 
—the  microscopic  and  differentiating  values  of  blood 
spots,  hair,  and  seminal  fluid  are  outlined.  The  book  is 
not  intended  to  replace  larger  textbooks,  and  is  very 
elementary;  bat  by  its  rigid  limitation  to  practical 
objective  facts,  its  careful  treatment  of  som»  of  these — 
joch  as  the  significance,  according  to  their  shape  and 
and  direction,  of  blood  spots— it  will  doubtless  be  found 
of  use  to  many  who  may  at  any  time  be  required  to 
investigate  and  give  evidence  upon  cases  of  sudden  or 
violent  death. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


A  Manvn! of  Personal  Hygiene.1  the  third  edition  of  which 
has  reached  our  hands,  is  a  collection  of  essays  by  various 
American  writers,  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W  .  L. 
Pybe  of  Philadelphia.  Its  general  object  is  to  set  forth 
plainly  the  best  methods  of  developing  and  maintaining 
physical  and  mental  vigour.  The  information  given  is  of 
a  detailed  character,  and.  being  clearly  expressed  and  not 
over-burdened  with  scientific  phrases,  a  study  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  would  probably  be  useful  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  the  general  public,  and  help  to 
sender  them  less  susceptible  to  the  guiles  of  quackery  of  all 
forms. 


1  A  Manual  of  Personal  Hvaiene.  Edited  bv  Walter  L  Pyte.  A.M.. 
M.D.  Third  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1907.  (Demy  octavo,  pp.  451. 
Priee  6s.  6d  1 


MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Syringe  for  Local  Anaest/te-Jq  or  Paraffin  Injection. 
Mr.  "CHAitr.F.~  W.  ..'athcart,  KIJ.CX.S.  (Edinburgh), 
writes  :  When  paraffin  is  being  forced  into  the  tissues  to 
fill  up  deficiencies  or  give  support,  or  when  a  solution  of 
cocaine  is  being  injected  into  dense  fibrous  tissue,  as  in 
Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar  fascia,  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  using  a  sjringe  in  which  the  piston  is 
driven  on  by  the  aid  of  a  screw.  Several  devices  have 
been  employed  by  which  the  ordinary  sliding  movement 
can  be  transformed  into  a  screwing  one,  but  as  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  them  I  asked  Messrs.  Young  and  Son, 
surgical  instrument  makers,  Edinburgh,  if  they  could  not 
suggest  a  simple  way  of  attaching  ai  will  the  regulating 
screw  nut — which  is  commonly  fitted  to  the  piston  rod  of 
hypodermic  syringes — to  the  body  of  the  syringe.    As  soon 


rod  if  desired,  as  locking  does  not  take  place  unless  the 
screw  nut  is  screwed  into  the  syringe.  The  syringe  is 
otherwise  the  same  as  that  usually  made  for  paraffin  injec- 
tion or  for  infiltration  anaesthesia.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  make  the  description  of  the  mechanism 
more  easilv  followed.  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
using  the  sryringe  for  paraffin  yet.  but  it  worked  admirably 
in  a  case  of  Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar  fatvia, 
where  local  anaesthesia  was  induced  with  cocaine. 

A  Surinr/e  for  Local .  Inatethetia  in  Tooth  E.i  traction. 
Mr  J  W. .Pare,  M.K.Edin.,  L.D.S.,  K.C.-S.  (London) 
writes:  Messrs.  Allen  and  IUnburya  have  made  for  me  a 
sterilizable  metal  syringe  for  the  injection  into  the  gum  of 
local  anaesthetics  having  the  following  advantages:  (l) 
The  barrel  is  metal  and  cannot  burst  even  with  the  great 
force  occasionally  needed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
gum  and  alveolus.  (2)  The  piston  is  solid  ;  it  is  of  the 
same  diameter  throughout,  and  so  prevents  the  fluid  pass- 
ing back  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  and  so  ensures  trie 
ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  syringe.  It  also  fits  closely 
to  the  interior  of  the  barrel  and  it  is  graduated  m  minims 
and  cubic  centimetres.  (3)  The  washer  is  made  of  asbestos 
string  which  can  be  boiled  and  also  easily  renewed,  the 
method  of  applying  the  asbestos  is  as  follows  :  The  string 
is  wetted  and  then  wound  round  the  piston  in  parallel  circles 
about  five  or  more  times.  It  should  then  be  tucked  into  the 
nutand  all  three  should  be  boiled  in  situ,  a  small  amount  of 


as  the  screw  nut  was  so  fixed  the  piston  would  only  move 
by  being  turned  round.  This  they  have  done  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  very  simple  and  efficient. 
The  screw  nut  working  on  the  male  screw  thread  of  the 
piston  rod  is  fitted  with  a  small  projecting  male  screw 
which  works  into  a  corresponding  female  screw  at  the  end 
of  the  syringe.  In  order  to  bring  the  screwing  movement 
into  play,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  screw  the  regulating 
nut  down  to  the  syringe,  and  then  continue  to  screw  it  till 
it  enters  the  screw  which  is  ready  to  receive  it.  This  locks 
the  piston  rod  to  the  syringe,  and  then,  by  turning  the 
piston  rod  the  solid  metal  plunger  is  forced  on  by  a  screw- 
ing movement.  To  unlock,  one  or  two  turns  of  -  the  screw 
nut  in  the  reverse,  direction  sets  it  free.  The  screw  nut 
can  be  used  for  its  original  purpose  of  checking  the  piston 


common  soda  being  added  to  the  water  to  prevent  corrosion 
of  the  metal.  (4)  The  nozzles  carrying  the  needles  have 
been  made  of  varying  length  and  form,  rendering ;them 
available  for  any  position  of  the  alveolar  process.  (5)  The 
Schimmel  needles  and  carriers  have  been  much  reduced  in 
length  to  enable  the  operator  to  insert  them  conveniently 
into  the  gum  even  on  the  buccal  surface  of  the  superior 
third  molar— a  difficult  procedure  v.  ills  any  other  syringe. 
If  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  use  a  new  needle  for  each 
patient,  then  a  brass  wire  should  be  passed  down  the 
needle,  needle-holder,  and  nozzle,  and  alt  three  should  be 
sterilized  together  without  unscrewin  g.  Should  the  needle- 
holder  containing  a  needle  be  separated  from  the  nozzte,  it 
will  be  found  to  leak  when  the  parts  are  screwed  together 
a  second  time  owing  to  the  lead  washer  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  needle  not  making  a  tight  joint.  (6)  A  very 
serviceable  wrench,  4J,  in.  long,  to  s^rew  the  nut  and 
nozzles  perfectly  tight,  The  needle-holder  can  be  screwed 
on  with  the  fingers  or  any  pliers.  Tie  whole  instrument 
is  supplied  in  a  sterilizable  metal  box. 

An  Improved  GalMn's  Pessary. 
Mr.  Robert  Simpson  (Plymouth)  writes  :  The  illustration 
shows  a  modified  form  of  OaUbihs  pessary  which  will  be 
found  to  overcome  a  difficulty  wlncn  arises  in  the  uf e  ot 
thispessarv  as  originally  suggested.  It  frequently  happens 
that  when  'in  sim  the  pessary  loses  it-  cm-ve.  and  becomes 
straightened  when  acted  upon  by  the  heat  of  the  body  and 
0  by  the  use  of  hot 

vaginal  douches. 
fff^KS.  the  patient  is  thus 
(p  V'i  deprived  of  the 
1  very  excellent  sup- 
!j  port  which  this 
pessary  otherwise 
affords  The.  modi- 
cation  which  I 
have  suggested  is 
that  it  should  be 
made  of  celluloid, 
instead  of  vulcanite,  and  with  a  copper  wire  running 
through  its  centre  ;  it  is  by  this  means  enabled  to  resist 
the  action  of  heat  and  preserve  its  original  curve,  thus 
obviating  the  loss  of  support  and  consequent  discomfort  to 
the  patient.  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  of  West  Sniithfield, 
have  carried  out  my  suggestions  in  a  very  admirable  man- 
ner, and  have  made  a  pessary  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  prolonged  use  without  in  any  way  altering  its  shape. 

The  amount  received  at  the  Mansion  House  up  to 
July  5th,  on  account  of  the  collections  made  fn  the 
churches   of  the   metropolitan   area  on  Hospital  Sunday, 

totalled  £40,000. 
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(Continued  from  the  JoTJBNAL/or  June  S9lh,  page  1SXS). 
The  fifty- eighth  annual  session  of  the  American  Medical 
Association   was   held   in   Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on 
June  4th,  5ih,  6th,  and  7th.  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Joseph  D.  Bryant,  of  New  York.* 

Oration  on  State  Medicine. 
The  oration  on  State  Medicine  was  deliveied  by  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Dixon,  who  took  as  his  subject  Law,  the 
Foundation  of  State  Medicine.  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  said  that  just  as  it  was  wise  in  a  general  to  be 
guided  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  health  of  his 
forces  by  the  advice  of  his  medical  officers,  so  it  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  in  lawmakers,  when  called  on  to  legislate 
on  subjects  involving  questions  of  health,  hygiene,  or 
medicine,  to  consult  scientific  medical  men,  who  had 
devoted  their  lives  faithfully  and  conscientiously  to  the 
study  of  these  matters,  rather  than  to  lend  an  ear  to  the 
opinions  of  men  learned  in  the  law,  perhaps,  but  entirely 
destitute  cf  scientific  knowledge,  or  to  the  vagaries  of 
quacks  and  visionaries.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  that  in 
a  representative  government  health  laws  could  not  go  far 
in  advance  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  all  of  whom, 
illiterate  as  well  as  educated,  foolish  as  well  as  wise,  had 
the  right  of  suffiage.  And,  unfortunately,  pseudo- 
seientista  and  acute  legal  gentlemen  who  were  ready,  for 
a  consideration,  to  undertake  to  prove  the  worse  the 
better  cause  on  any  medical  or  scientific  subject,  no 
matter  how  profound,  swarmed  in  every  lobby.  Was  not 
the  suggestion  worth  consideration  that  trie  scientific  men 
who  in  one  way  or  another  occupied  official  positions  in 
connexion  with  a  State  Government  should  as  a 
matter  of  course  be  called  on  for  advice  in  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  scientific  knowledge  and 
training?  Let  them  give  their  legislators  credit  for, 
in  the  main,  honestly  striving  to  arrive  at  just 
conclusions  on  such  questions.  How  were  they  to 
distinguish  with  any  certainty  between  the  false  advisers 
and  the  true  ?  How,  unless  the  Government  formally 
called  on  the  scientific,  thoroughly  educated  medical  and 
sanitary  experts  connected  with  her  various  services  and 
departments  to  consider  questions  of  this  kind  coming 
before  Congress,  and  to  advise  a3  to  their  solution  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation's  welfare,  giving  their  reasons  for 
such  advice?  If  a  provision  of  thi3  kind  were  satisfac- 
torily established  in  connexion  with  the  national  legis- 
lature, the  States  would  not  be  long  In  following  the 
example.  Still  better  would  be  the  proposition  already 
advocated  more  than  once  by  that  Association,  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Health,  with  a  Secretary  of  Health  at  its 
head  who  should  have  a  seat  with  the  President's  advisers, 
and  who  would  make  it  one  of  his  urgent  duties  to  keep 
legislation  of  this  character  under  dose  scrutiny,  and  to 
see  that  no  member  voted  wrongly  for  lack  of  accurate 
information  and  definite  explanation  as  to  '.he  merits  of  a 
question.  The  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  masses 
in  regard  to  such  matters  depended  not  only  or  mainly  on 
the  little  smattering  of  sanitary  knowledge  acquired  at 
school  in  early  life,  but  en  the  frequent  intelligent  impart- 
ing of  such  knowledge  by  the  medical  man  to  his  patients. 
By  the  sick  bed,  at  the  fireside,  in  the  social  circle, 
the  physician  bad  constant  opportunities  of  conveying 
valuable  and  much-needed  instruction  and  of  combating 
the  erroneous  teaching  of  fanatics  and  charlatanB.  But 
no  matter  how  great  efforts  they  might  make  to  educate 
the  people,  unless  they  had  the  written  law  to  fall 
back  on,  State  medicine,  while  it  might,  be  a  beau- 
tiful science,  could  never  be  a  practical  art.  They 
must  fairly  and  squarely  recognize  the  fact  that, 
during  conditions  of  ordinarily  good  public  health,  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  were  neither  wise  enough 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  sanitary  law 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  own  health  and  those  of 
their  loved  ones,  or  righteous  enough  to  be  willing  to 
exercise  self-denial  and  repress  the  cravings  of  avarice  to 
save  others  from  sickness,  suffering,  and  death.  Laws 
they  must  have,  and  these  laws  must  reach  into  all 
the  relations  of  human  life.  As  their  basis  they  must 
start  with  the  prompt  and  accurate  registration  of  births, 

•For advance  proofs  of  the  President's  Address  and  of  the  Orations 
on  Medicine  and  on  State  Medicine  wo  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Die  American  Medical  Atsaciatio*. 


deaths,  and  marriages,  and  of  the  presence  of  transmis- 
sible and  communicable  diseases,  and  they  must  embrace 
the  control  of  epidemics  by  domiciliary  quarantine;  the 
employment  of  prophylactics  and  disinfectants  ;  the  super- 
vision of  the  transportation  both  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  the  construction,  heating, 
and  ventilation  of  homes  and  public  buildings  ;  the  pro- 
tection of  water  supplies  and  the  restoration  to  purity  of 
their  polluted  streams  and  lakes  ;  the  manifold  occupations 
and  industries  of  the  people;  the  protection  of  foodstuffs, 
including  milk  and  other  beverages,  and  of  drags, 
from  adulteration  and  impurity ;  the  education  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarian?,  and  the  barring 
of  their  doors  against  the  introduction  of  communi- 
cable diseases  and  pestilences  from  foreign  countries. 
Only  by  the  enactment  of  judicious  legislation  of  this 
kind,  and  its  rigid  enforcement  when  enacted,  could  they 
hope  to  perpetuate  a  vigorous  race  of  American  parentage 
on  this  North  American  continent.  The  wise  husband- 
man profited  by  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  in  order 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  blight  that  was  falling  on 
his  crops.  He  sought  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  that 
was  attacking  his  trees  from  the  men  who,  having 
patiently  acquired  an  education  in  science  as  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  patholcgy  of  plant  life,  had  devoted 
their  lives  to  making  further  discoveries  in  this 
domain.  He  knew  better  than  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer,  a  cobbler,  or  a  tailor  for  this  knowledge.  Yet 
when  the  life  and  health  of  the  animal  organism  in  the 
form  of  their  loved  ones  were  in  peril,  thousands  of  other- 
wise intelligent  people  in  the  land  scorned  the  advice  of 
the  educated  scientific  physician  and  threw  to  the  winds 
tbe  means  acd  appliances  which  science  had  taught  might 
be  of  service  in  combating  disease,  pinning  their  faith 
rather  to  any  nostrum  seller,  impudent  charlatan,  or 
miracle-monger  who  pretended  to  powers  of  healing. 
A  still  more  reprehensible  neglect  to  use  the  means 
which  experience  had  placed  in  their  hands  for  fighting 
disease  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  antivaccinationists. 
Another  class  of  well-meaning  but  misguided  persons 
who  planted  themselves  directly  in  the  way  cf  advance  in 
medical  science  were  the  antivivisectionists.  These  kind- 
hearted  sentimentalists  would  permit  thousands  of  chil- 
dren to  die  rather  than  that  a  few  dogs  should  suffer.  It 
afforded  him  sincere  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State 
which  had  just  concluded,  a  Bill  which  would  have  abso- 
lutely put  a  stop  to  modern  scientific  research,  and  would 
have  forbidden  the  continued  manufacture  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin,  vaccine  virus,  and  all  the  curative  and  prophy- 
lactic serums  in  the  State,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  was 
not  only  defeated  but  was  dropped  from  the  calendar. 
The  orator  proceeded  to  speak  of  recent  sanitary  legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  For  a  State  Board  of  Health  there 
had  been  substituted  a  Departmentof  Health  with  a  single- 
official  at  its  head,  under  the  title  of  Commissioner,  such 
official  having  a  seat  in  the  Governor's  Cabinet.  The 
increase  in  effectiveness  due  to  concentration  of  authority, 
coupled  with  absolute  power  of  initiative,  could  readily  be 
understood,  In  only  two  States  and  one  district  had  this 
form  of  administration  been  adopted  previously— namely. 
New  York,  Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  addition  of  an  advisory 
Board  whose  principal  specified  duty  consists  in  the  pre- 
paration of  regulations  in  no  way  limited  the  executive 
powers  of  the  Commissioner.  Secondly,  the  Legislature 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Commissioner  all  the  waters 
of  the  State,  and  laid  on  him  the  formidable  duty  of 
reclaiming  them  from  pollution.  Under  the  provisions  oi" 
this  Act  no  new  system  of  waterworks  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  public,  and  no  addition  to  a  system 
already  existing,  and  no  new  sewerage  system,  or  addition 
to  a  sewerage  system  already  existing,  might  be  made 
without  a  permit  from  the  Commissioner,  in  whose  office 
must  be  filed  certified  copies  of  the  plans,  surveys,  and 
descriptions  of  such  systems.  In  the  third  place,  Pennsyl- 
vania was  up  to  that  time  without  a  State  system  of  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics.  Its  Central  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  possessed  little  more  than  a  paper  existence. 
The  Legislature  removed  this  blot  from  the  escutcheon  of 
the  State  by  passing  an  "Act  for  the  Immediate  Registra- 
tion of  Births  and  Deaths."  In  order  to  make  this  law 
effective  in  the  rural  districts  it  became  necessary  to 
appoint  nearly  a  thousand  local  registrars  and  two  hundred 
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subregistrars.  This  was  accomplished  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  that  January  1st,  1908,  found  the  machinery 
complete,  and  in  six  months  from  that  time  Pennsylvania 
was  admitted  to  the  list  of  registration  States  by  the 
United  States  CensuB  Bureau.  During  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1906,  171,713  births  and  122,484  deaths 
were  reported,  and  the  report  indexed  and  bound  for 
permanent  future  reference.  While  vital  statistics,  how- 
ever, were  most  essential  as  the  basis  ot  all  health  work, 
they  did  not  furnish  the  information  needful  to  enable  a 
department  or  a  Board  of  health  to  do  prompt  execu- 
tive work  in  repressing  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases.  Fcr  this  object  morbidity  reports  of  that  class 
of  diseases  were  necessary,  aud  those  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily collected  through  physicians  themselves.  For 
this  purpose  postal  cards  had  been  distributed  to  all  the 
physicians  practising  in  rural  districts,  approximating 
8,000  in  number.  These  cards  contained  on  the  left-hand 
margin  a  list  of  reportable  diseases,  and  on  the  remainder 
of  the  face  blanks  for  the  various  items  of  information 
desired. 

Including  the  retnrns  from  cities  and  boroughs,  the 
entire  number  of  cases  of  communicable  diseases  reported 
during  the  first  year  was  87,952.  By  this  method  they 
had  been  able  to  keep  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  State 
to  its  remotest  corner.  One  of  the  first  important  pieces 
of  information  gleaned  by  the  department  from  its  mor- 
bidity reports  was  the  extreme  prevalence  and  fatal 
character  of  diphtheria  in  the  State.  He  knew  that  many 
lives  could  be  saved  if  the  parents  were  able  to  provide 
the  physicians  with  antitoxin.  From  this  conviction  it 
was  but  a  step  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  furnish  it.  For  this  purpose  an  immense 
number  of  dcpOts  had  to  be  established  and  stocked 
and  the  physicians  notified  of  the  location  of  those 
stations.  Reliable  men  had  to  be  secured  as  dis- 
tributors and  instructed  in  the  method  of  distribution. 
The  system  was  inaugurated  November  4th,  1905.  Since 
November,  1905,  up  to  March  1st,  1907,  the  number  of 
cases  treated  was  4,635,  and  the  number  of  deaths  445,  or 
9.6  per  cent.  The  number  of  exposed  persons  who  had 
received  immunizing  injections  had  bjfn  2,813.  The 
number  of  those  who  had  contracted  the  disease  after 
attempted  immunization,  all  of  whom  recovered,  had 
been  73.  A  liberal  calculation  showed  that,  on  the 
average,  each  life  saved  cost  the  State  a  little  over 
6  dollars.  The  number  of  stations  at  present  was  510. 
The  clinical  reports  must,  after  a  time,  furnish  data  of 
immense  value  for  the  study  of  this  method  of  treatment 
of  diphtheria.  A  careful  analysis  of  them  was  now  being 
made  from  all  the  various  standpoints.  But  morbidity 
reports  were  of  little  immediate  practical  use  unless  they 
possessed  the  machinery  for  repressing  these  outbreaks  ; 
and  reports  of  nuisances  causing  pollution  of  streams  had 
little  value  unless  they  had  a  force  by  which  these  nuisances 
might  be  abated.  This  machinery  the  department  had 
created  by  the  appointment  of  local  health  officers  in  the 
rural  districts,  responsible  directly  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  dependent  on  it  for  their  remuneration.  There 
were  about  700  such  State  officers  supervised  in  their 
work  by  the  sixty- six  county  medical  inspectors.  The 
morbidity  cards,  together  with  the  routine  correspondence 
.from  county  medical  inspectors,  Boards  of  health,  health 
officers  or  physicians  or  others,  calling  attention  to  the 
prevalence  oi  communicable  diseases  at  any  particular 
point,  or  of  disease-breeding  nuisances,  were  first  received 
by  the  chief  medical  inspector  or  one  of  his  assistants. 
The  morbidity  reports  were  usually  the  first  and  most 
reliable  indications  of  an  incipient  epidemic.  Unless  the 
circumstances  were  of  an  unusual  character,  they  were  at 
once  replied  to  and  the  necessary  instructions  were  issued 
from  the  medical  division.  The  relationship  of  the  county 
medical  inspector  to  the  departrrunt  was  that  of  a  con- 
sultant, to  be  called  on  to  diagnose  doubtful  rases,  to  in- 
vestigate epidemics  and  to  order  such  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  as  he  might  consider  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health.  The  relation  of  the  State  health  officer  to 
the  department  was  that  of  a  sanitary  agent  whose  duties 
were  to  placard  premises  where  communicable  diseases 
liad  been  reported  by  a  physician;  to  establish  quarantine 
in  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
department;  to  furn'sh  the  householder  with  circulars 
governing  the  care  of  the  special  disease  reported;  to  dis- 
infect, to  raise  quarantine  and  to  remove  placards  when 


instructed  by  the  county  medical  inspector;  to  report 
to  the  department  any  alleged  nuisances,  to  make 
sanitary  inspections,  arrest  offenders  Bgainst  the  sanitary 
laws  and  regulations  and  order  abatement  of  nuisances. 
Thus  they  had  a  State  system  of  sanitary  administration 
complete  and  symmetrical,  its  head  at  the  seat  of  power 
in  the  State,  untrammelled  in  the  exercise  of  authority, 
reaching  down  through  the  subdivisions  of  county  and 
township  to  the  people,  and  a  department  in  daily  touch 
with  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State  through  its 
faithful  allies,  1he  physicians  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
orator  proceeded  to  pass  in  review  what  had  been  recently 
accomplished  by  other  States.  Among  the  measures  taken 
he  mentioned  that  hospitals  or  sanatoriums  for  consump- 
tives were  projected,  established,  or  aided  in  eight  States  : 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Rhode  Island,  Wis- 
consin, Georgia,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire.  Acts  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  medicine  were  established  in  fifteen  States  : 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  Missouri,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington, 
Wyoming,  Florida,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Cigarette  smoking  was  considered  an  evil  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  require  prohibition  in  five  States:  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania.  State 
laboratories  for  bacteriological  or  chemical  analysis  were 
established  in  four  States  :  California,  Conrecticut,  North 
Carolina,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania.  The  examination 
and  registration  of  nurses  was  provided  for  in  four  States  : 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey.  Seven 
States  adopted  more  stringent  provisions  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  poisons  and  narcotic  drugs  :  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming.  An  Act  to  provide  a  method  for  locating  and 
destroying  mosquito-breeding  areas  had  been  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  limitation  of  tuberculosis 
by  curing  the  disease  in  its  early  stages,  before  it  became 
a  serious  menace  to  the  public  health,  espec  ially  in  the  case 
of  the  indigent,  had  received  considerable  attention  at  the 
hands  of  Legislatures.  The  scheme  which  they  were  out- 
lining in  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose  was  a  compre- 
hensive one.  It  contemplated  utilizing  the  great  forest 
reservations  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  hospital  or 
sanatorium  treatment.  It  was  proposed  to  have  two 
colonies  at  widely  separated  points  that  they  might  be 
accessible  from  different  parts  of  the  State.  Instead  of 
large  and  massive  structures  of  brick  or  stone,  they  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  large  number  of  frame  cottages,  each  of 
which  would  accommodate  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  patients.  Somewhat  apart  from  these  would 
be  an  infirmary  for  those  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease.  In  that  building  those  to  whom  no  hope  cf 
recovery  could  be  held  out  would  be  afforded  shelter  and 
the  comforts  oi  a  home  in  the  closing  days  of  life,  and  this 
extension  of  relief  would  be  more  than  justitied  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  removing  them  from  their  confined, 
crowded,  ill  ventilated,  and  often  impoveiished  homes  at 
the  time  when  they  would  be  most  in  danger  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  other  members  of  the  family  and  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  public. 

After  recovery  the  male  patients  would  be  offered  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  forestry,  for  which  they  would  be 
entitled  to  their  board  and  clothing,  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  test  their  strength  and  the  reality  of  the  cure.  Men 
whose  previous  occupations  had  been  such  as  to  create 
irritating  dust,  such  as  saw-sharpeners  and  stone-cutters, 
would  be  urged  to  seek  permanent  work  of  a  less  objec- 
tionable nature,  and  patients  of  both  sexes  would  be 
counselled  so  far  as  possible  to  find  opportunities  for  work 
in  the  country. 

Entirely  distinct  from  that  enterprise,  which  was  so 
elastic  as  to  be  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion, 
while  it  reduced  expenditures  to  a  minimum  compatible 
?  ith  the  fc03t  results,  was  tleir  idan  to  establish  in  each 
of  tie  sixty-six  counties  oi  thn  State  a  dispensary  fcr 
tuberculosis,  also  une'er  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  object  of  these  dispensaries 
would  be  twofold :  First,  that  many  patients  who  might 
be  unable  to  leave  their  homes  for  a  prolonged  stay  in  a 
sanatorium  could  frequently  come  for  advice  in  regard  to 
matters  of  diet,  medication  when  needed,  and  the  open-air 
treatment,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  of  being  carried  on  at 
home.  Secondly,  they  would  also  receive  careful  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  precautions  necessary  to  be  observed  for 
the  protection  of  others  ;  and  their  compliance  with  these 
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Instructions  would  be  made  an  essential  to  their  con- 
tinuing to  receive  State  treatment.  The  dissemination  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  tuber- 
culosis and  for  the  study  of  social  and  occupational 
conditions  that  predispose  to  its  development  was  ex- 
pressly noted  in  the  Bill  creating  the  system  as  one  of  its 
important  objects.  The  Pennsylvania  Legislatuie  had 
just  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be 
used  in  the  manner  indicated,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  and  had  at  the  same  time 
authorized  the  selection  of  one  or  two  tracts  of  land, 
within  the  boundaries  of  State  forestry  reservations,  to  be 
devoted  to  this  object. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

On  the  initiative  of  M.  d'Estournelle  de  Constant,  a 
syBtem  of  international  correspondence  is  being  organized 
by  the  Conciliation  Internationale  (119,  rue  de  la  Tour, 
Paris)  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  persons  of  different 
nationalities  into  direct  communication  with  each  other 
and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  the 
foreigner  writing  in  French  to  his  French  correspondent 
who  answers  in  the  foreigners  language.  La  Science  au 
XXe  Steele  has  published  lists  of  English  students  who 
wish  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  French  corre- 
spondents on  subjects  of  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
archaeology. 

A  second  edition  of  the  bibliography  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  Rtliyio  Mediii,  complied  by  Mr.  Charles  Williams 
of  Norwich,  has  just  been  printed  at  Norwich  for  private 
circulation.  It  is  compiled  from  the  lists  drawn  up  by 
Samuel  Wilkin  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill.  The  former, 
according  to  Mr.  Williams,  terminates  with  the  edition 
printed  in  1736,  the  latter  with  that  published  by 
Longmans  in  1874.  Since  that  date  sixteen  editions 
have  issued  from  the  press,  making  in  all.  to  the  end  of 
1906,  fifty  English  and  sixteen  foreign.  During  the  life- 
time of  the  author  23  editions  appeared  in  print,  of  these 
13  were  English  and  10  foreign — 7  Latin,  1  Dutch, 
1  French,  and  1  German.  From  1682  to  1906,  43  editions 
have  been  published,  of  which  37  are  English  (including  4 
American),  2  Litin,  2  Dutch,  1  French,  and  1  German, 
making  a  total  of  66  editions  in  264  years.  Mr.  Williams 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Browne  himself,  that  the  work 
had  also  been  translated  into  High  Dutch  and  Italian. 
There  are  in  existence  seven  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Rdigio  Medici  as  it  was  originally  composed,  before 
the  idea  of  publication  had  entered  the  mind  of  the 
author.  The  appearance  of  two  anonymous  editions  in 
one  year  (1642),  without  Browne's  knowledge  or  sanction 
and  without  his  name,  determined  him  to  acknowledge 
and  revise  the  work  for  the  press,  and  the  first  authorized 
edition  appeared  in  1643.  That  edition  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Williams,  certainly  corrected  and  greatly  improved  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  himself.  He  divided  it  into  two 
parts  and  each  part  into  sections.  As  to  subsequent 
editions,  said  to  have  been  "corrected  and  amended,"  they 
do  not  profess  to  contain  any  special  corrections  by  the 
author's  own  hand,  "  for  the  same  errors  are  continued 
from  one  edition  to  another,  and,  in  some  cases,  most 
unauthorized  alterations  have  been  made,  and  even  quota- 
tions from  the  works  of  other  authors  have  been  added  to 
the  text."  It  would  appear  that  when  once  the  author 
had  given  to  the  world  in  an  authentic  form  a  "  true  and 
full  coppy  "  of  his  work,  he  took  no  further  interest  In  the 
matter.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  see  that  the 
Errata,  which  had  been  specially  noted  on  a  separate 
leaf,  were  corrected  in  later  editions,  and  in  his  old  age  he 
spoke  of  the  book  slightingly  as  "a  piece  of  mine  published 
loDg  ago." 

In  the  France  Milicale  of  May  25th  M.  Camille  Viellard 
gives  an  account  of  operation  for  cataract  taken  from  the 
C/ironit/ue  et  Annates  de  Gi/les  le  Muinit,  published  by 
-M.  Henri  Lemaitie  for  the  Socicte  de  l'Histoire  de  France 
in  1905.  Gilles.  who  was  elected  Abbot  of  Saint-Martin 
of  Toarnai  in  1331.  tells  there  the  story  of  a  double  opera- 
tion for  cataract  which  he  underwent  successfully  in  1351, 
when  he  was  80  jears  of  age.  About  1345  the  abbot,  who 
till  then  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  began  to  suffer 
from  defective  vision.  So  complete  did  his  blindness 
become  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  active  life,  and 


was  unable  even  to  say  mass.  To  this  enforced  leisure 
we  owe  his  chronicles.  He  says  he  bore  his  affliction 
with  patience  till  a  German  "  master  "  came  to  Tournai 
who,  after  examining  hia  eyes,  promised,  with  the  help 
of  God,  to  cure  him.  The  first  eye  was  operated  upon 
on  the  Sunday  after  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  which  fell  on  September  18th,  the  other  one 
five  days  afterwards.  The  operation  was,  he  says,  almost 
painless,  and  consisted  in  the  introduction  into  the  eye 
of  a  certain  instrument  shaped  like  a  need'e  wi;h  which 
the  veil  that  shut  off  his  fight  was  torn.  The  abbot 
lecovered  his  sight,  not  certainly  (he  says)  as  it  was  in  his 
youth,  but  to  a  degree  suitable  to  his  age.  He  could  see 
the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  but  he  could  not 
recognize  persons.  Nor  could  he  read  or  write,  but  he 
could  get  about  surrhiently  fcr  his  needs.  He  had  been 
blind  about  three  years.  From  a  poem  written  by  the 
worthy  abbot  in  celebration  of  the  event,  we  learn  that 
the  surgeon's  name  was  Jehan  de  Meence  (Majence^ 
and  that  the  needle  he  used  was  made  of  silver.  In  a 
manuscript  of  Gilles's  Chronique,  which  M.Vieillard  thinks 
may  have  been  written  at  his  dictation,  there  is  a  small 
sketch  of  the  operation  which  may  have  been  made  by 
some  ooe  who  was  present  at  the  operation.  The  patient, 
is  shown  seated  on  a  chair  with  hi$  Innds  resting  on  its 
arms.  The  head  is  inclined  towards  the  light,  so  as  to 
allow  the  operatcr  to  have  free  access  to  the  left  eye.  The 
surgeon  with  his  left  hand  supports  the  pa'ient's  chin 
while  he  is  about  to  introduce  tr.e  needle  which  he  holds 
in  his  right  hand.  A  young  assistant  holds  the  patient's 
arm  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  ltft  arm  he  fixes 
his  head.  In  the  Journal  of  July  6th  Professor  Hirsehberg 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  first  illustration  of  a  cataract 
operation  was  to  be  found  in  Lawrence  Heitter's  treatise 
on  surgery  published  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  If  M.  Yieillard  is  right,  the  operation  was  illus- 
trated four  centuries  earlier.  It  appears  that  there  is  an 
illustration  of  cataract  extraction,  as  described  by  Ambroise 
Pare  in  1652,  in  Jaique3  Guillemeau's  Suryery ;  this  is 
reproduced  in  M.  Alfred  Franklin's  Varietes  Chiiurgicales. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  to  learn  of  the 
existence  of  the  Manorial  Society,  founded  in  1906,  which 
is  described  as  the  "only  society  giving  separate  organized 
attention  to  manorial  records  and  institutions."  The 
society  consists  of  Fellows  (lords  and  ladies  and  seneschals 
or  stewards  of  manors,  etc.)  and  Associates.  In  addition 
to  Fellows  and  Associates,  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
enrolled  as  members,  but  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Society  to  support  it  by  a  small 
subscription,  and  thereby  keep  in  touch  with  its  work  and 
share  in  its  privileges,  can  be  enrolled  as  correspondents. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Society  is  entitled  to  copies  of  the 
annual  report,  and  to  certain  of  the  other  books  and 
pamphlets  published  by  the  Society,  and  he  is  invited  to 
enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Society  upon  matters 
within  the  scope  of  its  objects.  In  this  connexion 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  Society's  publications  may  considerably  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  of  corre- 
spondents' and  associates.  The  objects  are :  (a)  The 
aiding  and  encouragement  of  the  safe  keeping  and 
the  study  of  Court  Rolls  and  other  Manorial  Records. 
(A)  The  keeping  of  a  register  or  Roll  of  Manors,  etc.,  and  cf 
Manorial  Lords  and  Seneschals,  or  other  chief  officials, 
(c)  The  collection  of  printed  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  con- 
cerning manors,  etc.,  and  of  manuscripts,  comprising 
Court  Rolls,  deeds,  and  other  documents  relating  thereto  ; 
and,  wnen  necessary,  to  cause  such  manuscripts,  etc.,  to 
iphered,  translated,  and  reproduced;  and  also  to 
compile  a  bibliographical  record  of  manorial  literature1. 
Th.-  publication  of  Court  Rolls,  particularly  those  of  an 
early  date,  as  suggested  by  the  late  Professor  Maitland, 
receives  special  attention,  (d)  Assistance  in  obtaining 
ea  for  access  to  Manorial  Court  Rolls  with  reference 
to  their  value  as  sources  of  genealogical  inf>  nuation, 
ly  as  regards  periods  anterior  to  the  establishment 
b  registers.  The  Chairman  cf  the  Council  is  the 
Earl  of  Ohichester.and  the  Registrar  is  Mr.  Charles  Green- 
wood, K.C.I.S.  The  Consulting  Palaeographist  is  Mr. 
M.  S.  Giueeppi,  P.8.A.,  the  Archivist  Mr.  N.  J.  Hone,  the 
Annalist  Mr.  Charles  L'Estrange,  the  Genealogist  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bartlett,  and  the  Librarian  Mr.  W.  A.  Latham.  The 
address  of  the  Society  is.  1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings, 
Temple,  E.C. 
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RECENT     ADVANCES     IN    STATISTICAL 
METHODS. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  medical  profession  has  to  deal  can  only  b<> 
solved  by  an  application  of  statistical  processes.  Unfor- 
tunately the  methods  employed  have  not  been  sufficiently 
refined  to  permit  of  definite  conclusions  being  attained, 
and  it  is  largely  a  result  of  this  defect  that  antivaccinators 
and  other  faddists  have  influenced  some  few  persons  not 
wholly  uneducated. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Professor 
Karl  Pearson  and  his  pupils,  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  this  school  has  trans- 
formed statistics  into  a  branch  of  exact  science.  As  it  is 
probable  that  these  methods  will  soon  be  applied  on  a 
large  scale  to  medical  problems,  it  seems  desiraole  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  subject  as  free  from  technicalities  as 
possible,  so  that  readers  of  memoirs  and  reviews  in  which 
modern  statistical  notation  is  employed  may  at  least  have 
some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms  used. 

If  we  consider  any  measurable  character  in  a  sample  of 
the  population — for  example,  stature  or  the  weight  of  the 
heart — we  find  that  the  individual  measurements  differ, 
that  there  is  variation,  and  we  first  require  some  way  of 
describing  this  variability.  For  this  purpose,  bio- 
metricians  use  the  "Standard  Deviation,"  a  function 
defined  by  the  following  expression: 

The  standard  deviation  (0-)  =a  /u'3i  +  "-■''=  + "»a5  +  ■■••  ■ 

Where  Hi  n-,  etc.,  are  the  numbers  of  individuals  having 
the  same  measurement,  and  ai  a?,  etc.,  are  the  number 
of  units  separating  each  group  value  from  the  mean  value 
of  the  whole  sample  N.  Suppose  in  a  sample  of 
100  flowers  15  individuals  had  5  petals,  30  had  6 ;  30,  7 ; 
20,  4,  and  5,  3  ;  then  the  arithmetic  mean  is  5  6  petals, 
and  the  standard  deviation : 


\A 


15  x  (-  .6)2  +  30  (.1)2  +  30  (1  4)2  +  20  (-  1  61;  +  5  (-2  6 


n 


ilo)  =  1.241  (approx.). 
Since  the  greater  the  distance  between  any  group  value 
and  the  mean  the  larger  the  number  by  which  the  total  of 
individuals  in  the  group  is  multiplied,  the  standard 
deviation  gives  us  some  knowledge  as  to  how  the  observa- 
tions are  distributed  about  the  mean  ;  the  more  they  are 
scattered  the  larger  the  standard  deviation,  as  is  shown  in 
Diagram  I,  which  represents  two  distributions  having  the 


Diagi-'aiu  1.— Two  distributions  having  the  same  made  (A)  and 
mean  (B),  but  different  standard  deviations,  that  of  the  dotted 
curve  being  the  greater.    (After  Elderton.) 

same  mean  but  different  standard  deviations.  The  dotted 
curve,  whose  standard  deviation  is  the  greater,  evidently 
corresponds  to  a  more  scattered  arrangement  of  the 
observations. 

In  considering  the  respective  degrees  cf  variation  in 
two  samples,  we  cannot,  of  course,  compare  the  standard 
deviations  themselves  unless  the  means  coincide  ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  we  reduce  to  a  common  form  by 
dividing  each  standard  deviation  by  its  corresponding 
mean  and  multiplying  by  100.     For  example ;    , 

The  S.».  of  413  hearts  was  1.946  ez.  :  the  moan,  11.24  oz. 

,,  ,,   kidneys  (pairs)  was  2.016  oz.  ;  the  mean,  12.01  oz. 

if4x  100  =  17.30,  and  ^  =  16.80. 

The  variabilities  are,  accordingly,  in  the  ratio  of 
17.3  :  16.8. 

The  standard  deviation      ,.,  .    . 

Mi.»n x  10°  1S  termed  the  ■'  coefficient  of  variation." 


If  we  wish  to  know  more  exactly  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  observations  are  arrarged,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  some  curve  which  represents  graphically  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  variates  ;  such  a  diagram  is  called  a  "  frequency 
curve,"  and  represents  the  formula  or  law  of  distribution 
obeyed  by  the  statistics.  The  simplest  case  would  be 
when  the  number  of  individuals  having  values  in  excess 
or  defect  of  the  mean  increased  quite  regularly  from  zero 
up  to  a  maximum  at  the  mean  (Diagram  2).     In  such  a 


Diagram  2.— A  symmetrica]  curve, 
case  the  value  which  most  frequently  occurs,  the  "  mode," 
as  it  is  called,  coincides  with  the  arithmetic  mean  and  the 
curve  is  symmetrical.  If,  however,  the  mode  and  mean  do 
not  coincide  the  curve  will  be  more  or  less  asymmetrical 
or  '"skew,"  and  its  skewness  (Diagrams  3  and  4)  can  be 


Diagram  4.— A  skew  curve  (.type  3). 

measured  by  dividing  the  difference  between  mean  and 
mode  by  the  standard  deviation. 

Skewness  =  Mean^-jnode 
3.D. 

That  this  is  a  reasonable  measure  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  Diagram  1;  the  dotted  curve  with  its  larger 
standard  deviation  is  evidently  more  nearly  symmetrical 
than  the  other. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  most  (homogeneous) 
frequency  distributions  can  be  adequately  described  by 
using  one  of  seven  curves.  The  way  in  which  these  curves 
were  deduced  need  not  detain  us,*  their  graphical 
characters  may  be  summarized  in  this  way  : 

1.  The  "normal  curve  of  error."    Symmetrical;  unlimited 

in  either  direction. 

2.  Limited  range  in  both  directions  :  skew  (Pearson's  type  1). 
*  See  Palin  Elderton's  Fnqwncj  Curiet  end  'Mrrelation,  p.  36,  etc. 
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Table  I. 


Hearts  in  Ounces.*    Mean  11  24  oz.    3  D.  1.946  oz. 


7.125-8  125  '  S  125-8  125    9  125-10.125: 10  125-11.185  11.125-12  125]  12.126-13.125!  13.125-14.125]  14. 125-15.125;  15.125-16.125;      Totals. 


s§ 


7  125-  8.125 

8  125-  0.125 
9.125-10.125 

10.125-11.125 
11.125-12.125 
12.125-13.125 
13  125-14.125 
14.125-1C.125 
15.125-16  125 
16.125-17.125 
17.125-18.125 

Totals  ... 


2 

8 

23 

17 

11 

4 

2 

2 

1 

70 

1 

5 

11 

22 

19 

12 

7 

3 

1 

81 

1 

i 

17 

12 

11 

13 

8 

1 

1 

63 

3 

2 

8 

7 

12 

9 

7 

4 

2 

54 

1 

— 

4 

3 

5 

8 

2 

5 

33 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

7 

4 

3 

24 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

7 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

1 

18 

36 

75 

so   : 

76 

f2 

42 

19 

15 

413 
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3.  Limited  range  in  both  directions  ;  symmetrical  (Pearson's 

type  2). 

4.  Limited  range  in  one  direction  ;  skew  (Pearson  s  type  3). 

5.  Unlimited  range  :  skew  (type  4). 

6.  Limited  range  m  one  direction  :  skew  (typ9  51. 

7.  Limited  range  in  one  direction  ;  skew  (typs  6). 
The  advantage  of  these  curves  in  practice  is  that  they 

enable  us  to  describe  briefly  the  type  and  range  of  varia- 
tion with  respect  to  any  character  in  a  manner  more 
accurate  than  any  hitherto  employed.  They  also  permit 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  par- 
ticular form  of  variation. 

We  next  have  to  consider  correlated  variation.  If  we 
take  the  ease  of  associated  organs,  for  example,  heart  and 
kidneys,  and  obtain  the  weights  of  several  pairs,  we  may 
rind  no  relation  between  the  variables ;  but  if,  on  the 
average,  a  large  heart  goes  with  large  kidneys,  or  when 
one  organ  is  large  the  associated  organs  are  small,  then 
we  can  infer  that  the  variables  are  positively  or  negatively 
Selected  organ  in  units  (A). 
t      *      3      U      5" fe_} 3 », »     " 1L_S1 


1  iagrain  5.    a  legression  line, 
correlated,  and   the   problem  is  to  obtain  a  quantitative 
measure  of  this  relationship. 

The  simplest  case  would  be  when  the  characters  or 
organs  are  each  measured  in  the  same  unit,  and  have  the 
same  mean  and  standard  deviation. 

If  we  have  measured  a  cumber  of  pairs,  the  results  may 
be  tabled  in  this  way  (Table  I),  corresponding  to  the  value  a 
in  one  organ,  we  have  the  values  bu  b.,  r\i,  bt,  etc.,  of  the 
associated  organ,  and  similarly  for  other  values  of  the 
selected  character.  We  can  now  plot  on  a  diagram  the 
mean  values  of  B's  associated  with  each  value  of  A,  and  in 
this  way  obtain  a  series  of  points  distributed  over  the 
diagram.  If  all  these  points  lie  on  a  straight  line,  or  a 
straight  line  can  be  fitted  to  them,  we  obtain  a  measure 
of  the  correlation.    Suppose  the  relationship  to  be  com 


■fita,  vol.  iii,  p. 

plete,  then  the  mean  value  of  B'a  associated  with  A's  con- 
taining one  unit  must  be  1 ;  that  associated  with  A  =  2,  2, 
etc.,  and  the  line  through  the  mean  B's  is  a  diagonal  of 
the  figure  (Diagram  5)  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
horizontal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  relationship, 
the  mean  value  of  B,  associated  with  any  group  of  A's,  is 
simply  the  mean  of  all  the  B's,  aud  the  line  becomes 
parallel  with  the  base.  Therefore,  the  slope  of  this  line, 
called  the  "regression  line,"  is  a  measure  of  the 
correlation. 

If  the  two  organs  have  not  the  same  standard  deviation, 
that  of  the  A's  being  0-,  of  the  B's  0-1,  then  the  slope  is 

simply  altered  in  the  ratio  of   <T-  and  if  we  call  it  r  in  the 


first  case  it  now  becomes 


This 


is     called    the 


" Coefficient  of  Correlation,'  and  may  take  any  value 
between  0  and  ±  1 ;  if  it  is  positive  the  characters  increase 
together  ;  if  negative,  as  one  increases  the  other  decreases. 
The  value  of  r  is  readily  determined.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  ct  heart  and  kidneys  in  respeet  of  weight.  A 
table  of  pairs  (Table  I)  is  formed,  and  the  mean  and  S.D. 
of  each  variable  calculated.  The  deviations  of  each  sub- 
group from  the  means  of  the  respective  organs  are  multi- 
plied together  and  by  the  number  of  individuals  in  the 
subgroup,  and  "  r  "  is  then  found  from  the  equation. 
r  =  2Ji*L_ 

Where  5  (xy)  is  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  deviations  :  n  is  tlie 
total  Lumber  of  pairs  :  <ri  is  the  S.1X  of  one  variable  and  a-,  that  of 
the  other. 

Ln  the  example,  we  have : 

1  y  (-3.6151  x_(  —  4.385)  +-3  \  (-2K151  x  (-4J851  +  cV._ 
=  .4001  ±  .0279. 

This  method  can  always  be  used  when  the  characters 
are  quantitatively  measurable,  and  instances  of  ita 
application  to  medical  problems  are  the  following: 


Correlation. 


Birth-rate  and  earner  death  rate 


Hospital    admissions     for     noilta 
rheumatism  and  August  rainfall 


Ditto  and  barometric  lieifclit 


-  563  +  .089 
.594±.0S4 

-.472  ±.034 
.3576  ±.1056 
.644  ±  012 


Greenwood  and 
Thompson, 

Greenwood  and 
Thompson. 


Useful  as  the  method  just  described  undoubtedly  is, 
many  cases  present  themselves,  especially  in  medical 
inquiries,  where  the  characters  can  hardly  be  measured  in 
terms  of  a  quantitative  scale.  Vaccination  statistics 
afford  an  excellent  illustration.  We  wish  to  obtain  au 
exact  measure  of  the  prophylactic  value  of  vaccination, 
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and  we  can  reduce  neither  the  degrees  of  effective  vaccina- 
tion nor  the  varying  severity  of  small-pox  to  terms  of  an 
exact  quantitative  scale.*  We  can,  however,  always 
divide  our  returns  into  four  broad  classes,  as  shown  in 
Table  II.  If  the  reader  compares  this  with  the  analysis 
of  material  in  Table  J,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the 
latter  the  observations  are  grouped  in  a  number  of  email, 
iinely-graduated  classes,  in  the  former  there  is  a  wide 
division  into  two  "upper"  and  two  "lower"  groups. 
Given  such  a  class ili cation,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the 
value  of  "r"  can  be  deduced,  provided  certain  conditions, 
mostly  realized  in  practice,  are  fulfilled. t  The  proof  of 
this  statement  is  complex,  but  its  arithmetical  application 
not  much  more  laborious  than  in  the  quantitative  type  of 
investigation. 

In  the  example  of  Table  II  the  correlation  between 
degreo  of  effective  vaccination  and  strength  to  resist 
small-pox  was  found  to  be  0.7692  ±  0.0124— a  very  high 
value. 

Table  71. — Strrnath  tn  Resi.-t  Small-pox  when  Tnrurred  * 


p           Cicatrix. 

Recoveries.      ! 

Deaths. 

Total. 

"  £  a    Present     ... 

|s§g 

RHva    Absent      ... 

3.951 
273 

200 

27-'. 

4.101 
K2 

Total     ... 

4,229 

474 

4.703 

♦Sheffield  outbreak  1(£7-S.  (Sec  W.  R.  Macdonell,  Bioinetrika, 
vol.  i,  p.  375.  For  analysis  of  139J  epidemic,  M.A.B.  returns,  see  K. 
Pearson,  Phil.  Trans.  A.,  vol.  193,  p,  43.) 

Another  instance  is  the  effectiveness  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin serum  (Table  III)  where  the  correlation  between  the 
use  of  antitoxin  and  recovery  works  out  at  .4708  ±  .0292. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  data  in  which  not  only  have 
we  no  quantitative  scale,  but,  further,  the  observations 
cannot  be  ranged  in  "upper"  and  'lower"  groups  (recoveries, 
deaths,  with  cicatrix,  without  eicitrix,  etc.),  as  in  the  last 
two  illustrations.  An  example  of  this  sort  would  be  an 
answer  to  the  question  whether,  on  the  average,  sons  tend 
to  adopt  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  for  it  is  plain 
that  we  can  adopt  no  quantitative  scale  of  professions. 
The  fundamental  conception  which  is  the  starting-point 
of  such  an  inquiry  is  sirnp'e.  We  take  a  sample  of  men 
classified  in  professions  and  their  respective  parents  also 
grouped  in  professions,  and  foim  a  table  similar  to  those 
already  given,  except  that  the  order  of  grouping  is  quite 
arbitrary.    We  have  : 

Profession  of  Sons. 


Church.     Army.        Law. 


Tablk  III. — Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  "  Report"  1896.' 


Laryngeal  Cases 


Recoveries. 


With  antitoxin,  1896 
Without  antitoxin,  1894 


Totals 


432 


;i2K 


*  Pearson,  Phil.  Trans.,  A  ,  vol.  exev,  p.  44. 
Now  let  us  imagine  that  in  1,000  sons  50  are  lawyers, 
and  in  the  1,000  fathers,  60  are  lawyers.    Then  the  chance 
of  any  son,  at  random,  being  a  lawyer  is — 
50 
1000 
and  of  any  father  being  a  lawyer — 
60 
1000 


*  See,   however,   Biometrika,    vol. 
pp.  tOb  et  seq. 


i>p.  361  et  scq..,  and  vol.  Iv, 


t  For  complete  account  see  Pearson,  Phil.  Trans.,  A.,  vol.  cxev, 
pp.  1,  etc.  An  elementary  sketch  of  the  principle  involved  will  be 
lound  in  Pearson's  Grammar  uj  Science,  second  edition,  1900. 
PP.  432,  etc. 


Xow  if  these  events  are  independent,  the  chance  of  their 
happening  together,  of  a  lawyer  father  having  a  lawyer 
son,  is — 

50x60 

1000X1000 

aad  in  the  whole  number  of  cases  this  should  occur — 

„„„     50x60^.  . 

1000  X  (1000)'  timeB  =  3- 

But  if  in  fact  the  observed  number  of  cases  in  whichi 

father  and  sen  are  both  lawyers  is  greater  (or  lees)  than  3v 

the  inference  is  that  the  events  are  not  independent  but 

associated  or    "contingent."    This    gives  a  clue  to  the 

solution  of  euch  problems.    The  difference  between  the 

most  probable  value  (on  the  hypothesis  of  no  relationship- 

between   the  events)  and   the   observed  value   for  each 

group  is  found,  squared,  and  divided  by  the  theoretical 

value;  the  results  are  added  together  and  divided  by  the 

whole  number  of  observations.    If  we  call  the  result  <p> 

then — 


xA 


is  called  the  'first  coefficient  of  contingency"  (C),  and  is 
a  measure  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables. 
It  can  be  proved  that  with  sufficiently  fine  grouping  the- 
value  obtained  in  this  way  approximates  to  that  of  r  found 
by  the  ordinary  method. 

We  have  therefore  a  method  of  measuring  relationship 
between  two  variables  when  (1)  a  quantitaiive  scale  is 
inven,  (2)  the  material  is  divisible  into  four  groups, 
(3)  when  no  quantitative  order  can  be  assigned.  The 
extension  of  these  ideas  to  more  than  two  variables  cannot 
be  discussed  here. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  '  probable  errors  "  is 
so  great  that  we  must  not  omit  a  few  words  as  to  the 
principle  involved. 

Were  we  able  to  measure  the  whole  population  cr  make 
an  infinite  number  of  trials,  the  statistical  constants 
obtained  would  be  accurate ;  but  in  practice  we  can  only 
get  a  sample.  What,  then,  is  the  chance  that  in  a  second 
sample  of  the  same  material  the  constants  deduced  will 
not  differ  from  those  calculated  on  the  basia  of  the  first 
sample  by  more  than  a  specified  amount;-'  In  practice 
what  we  determine  is  the  deviation  which  is  as  likely  as 
not  to  occur,  and  this  is  called  the  "  probable  error."  For 
instance,  in  the  example  of  vaccination,  the  value  of  r 
(7692)  had  a  "probable  error"  of  ±  .0124.  This  means- 
that  in  a  second  sample  of  the  same  material  deviations 
as  great  as  or  greater  than  ±  .0124  are  as  likely  as  not  to 
occur;  the  chances  againet  deviations  aa  great  as  or 
greater  than  2  x  .0124  are  4  5  to  1,  against  a  deviation 
of  as  much  as  or  more  than  five  times  the  probable  error 
131.0:1,  and  so  on. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
'probable  error"  is  a  criterion  of  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  any  statistical  constant  Since  the  exact  degree  of 
improbability  to  be  regarded  as  decisive  is  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  framed;  most 
biometricians  hold  that  a  constant  les3  than  three  times 
the  size  of  its  "  probable  error  "  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
significant,  and  that,  unless  two  constants  differ  by  three 
times  the  "  probable  error  "  of  the  difference,  no  argument 
can  be  based  upon  their  ostensible  inequality. 

The  method  of  calculating  "  probable  errors"  must  be 
passed  over ;  formulae  have  been  obtained  for  the  errors  of 
ail  important  constants  and  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  papers  cited  below. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  statistical  constants 
unaccompanied  by  their  "probable  errors"  are  of  no 
scientific  importance. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  certain  that  immense  service  can  be 
rendered  to  medical  science  by  the  adoption  of  biometric 
methods.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  things  are  of 
interest  only  to  mathematicians.  That  in  developing  the 
processes  we  need  mathematical  reasoning  is  true ;  it  is 
also  true  that  the  construction  of  a  microscope  involves 
mathematical  reasoning.  A  bacteriologist,  however,  does 
not  consider  himself  freed  from  the  obligation  of  using  a 
microscope  because  he  knows  nothing  of  mathematical 
physics,  and  a  statistician  is  not  justified  in  neglecting 
the  instruments  of  biometry  because  he  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  their  theoretical  basis. 

It  is  especially  necessary  that  medical  men  should  use 
these  methods  of  research,  because  often  they,  and  they 
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alone,  can  estimate  rightly  the  nature  of  the  material  to 
be  analysed,  and  so  avoid  the  loss  of  time  which  results 
from  the  application  of  elaborate  processes  to  unreliable 
data.  It  is  undesirable  that  we  should  have  in  the  future 
two  classes  of  investigators,  statisticians  who  know  little 
of  medicine  and  medical  men  who  know  nothing  of 
statistics. 
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THE   VITAL   STATISTICS    OF   TEX   YEARS. 

{Continued  from 

Tuberculosis. 
Is  continuation  of  the-  review  of  the  Decennial  Supplement 
to  the  Kegistrar-Greneral's  Report,  we  may  now  refer  to  the 
section  dealing  with  tuberculosis.  It  contains  an  inte- 
resting summary  of  the  statistics  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  a  compirison  of  these  of  the  decennia  1851  60 
and  1891-1900.  Tnere  are  two  sources  of  fallacy  in  any 
such  summary  or  comparison,  the  one  being  due  to 
looseness  of  nomenclature  in  death  certificates  which  has 
steadily  diminished  since  civil  registration  was  instituted, 
and  the  other  to  changes  in  the  method  of  classification. 
Corrections  have  been  as  far  as  possible  made  for  the 
latter  in  the  tables  from  which  we  shall  quote.  They 
have  also  beeneorrecttd  on  the  basis  of  the  age  and  sex 
constitution  of  the  population  at  the  census  1901. 

There  has  been  a  very  v.  markable  decline  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  deaths  attributed  to  tuberculoma  in  all  its 
forms,  whether  the  statistics  be  compared  year  by  vear  or 
decennium  by  decennium,  although  in  the  former  case 
the  carve  shows  a  good  many  in^ualities  in  its  descant* 
The  statistics  for  all  ages,  for  both  sexea,  and  for  each  sex 
separately  are  shown  in  Table  V,  from  which  it  is  also 
seen  that  the  decline  has  been  greater  in  females  than  iu 
males : 

Tarle  V.—  Tuberculosis  (All  Forms)  Annual  Mortality  per 
Million  Living  Among  Persons,  and  Males  and  Females  in 
Suvcetnm  Derennia  (all  ages). 


1871-80.         188150,     '  1891-1900. 


Persons 

Malo 

Female 


3,457 
3,452 
3.4R2 


3  239 
iXl 


2.862 
3,063 


2,429 

2,633 


2  010 
&B8S 


In  the  decennial  period  1851-60  the  death-rate  of  3.457 
per  million  living  meant  that  tuberculosis  was  the  cause 
of  15  6  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  whereas  in 
1891-1900  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  11.0.  When  all  the 
corrections  that  can  legitimately  be  allowed  have  been 
made  it  appears  that  the  total  death-rate  from  tuberculosis 
has  fallen  by  nearly  38  per  cent,  within  the  last  forty  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  period  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  fatality  of  its  several  forms.  Whilstf  on 
the  one  hand,  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  the  brain,  and  the 
peritoneum  is  now  less  destructive  than  formerly,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the 
fatality  of  the  other  manifestations  of  tuberculosis,  in- 
cluding general  tuberculosis  and  scrofula,  as  well  as 
tub?rculous  affections  of  the  bones,  joints,  and  other 
organs  not  mentioned  above.  In  the  ten  yrars  1891-1900, 
out  of  every  hundred  deaths  from  tuberculosis  69  were 
ascribed  to  phthisis  11  to  tuberculous  meningitis,  11  to 
tuberculous  peritonitis  (formerly  called  tabes  mesenterica), 
and  9  to  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

Table  VI  shows  the  mortality  rates  from  various  forms 
of  tuberculosis  at  all  ages  during  four  decennia. 

Table  VI. —  Tuberculosis  (Various  Forms)  Annual  Mortality 
per  Million  Liring:  Both  Se.res  and  All  Ages. 


1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-:S00. 

All  forms       

3.239 

2,862 

2  429 

2,010 

Phthisis         

2,545 

2,190 

1,775 

1.391 

Tuberculous  meningitis 

310 

2f4 

234 

216 

Tuberculous  peritonitis 

266 

285 

257 

217 

Other  tuberculous  diseases    .. 

118 

103 

163 

186 

Phthisis. 

Although  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  in  the  last 
decennium  still  by  far  the  most  fatal  form  of  tuberculous 
disease,  the  death-rate  attributed  to  it  has  diminished 
very  much.  The  decline  has  been  from  an  average 
of  2,730  per  million  in  the  decennium  185160  to 
1  391  in  the  last  decennium ;  the  fall  has  there- 
fore amounted  to  49  per  cent,  within  fifty  years;  even 
allowing  for  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  decennia 
there  may  have  been  some  looseness  in  diagnosis  there 
can  hi  no  doubt  that  the  decline  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. This  decline  has  been  more  marked  in  females, 
especially  in  adult  females,  than  in  males.  In  both  sexes 
it  is  with  the  approach  of  maturity  that  the  real  liability 
to  death  by  phthleis  begins,  and  this  is  true  of  recent  as 
well  as  of  earlier  years.  Thus  during  the  last  decennium,  at 
the  age-group  15  to  20  years,  males  succumbed  to  phthisis 
in  the  proportion  of  995,  and  females  in  the  proportion  of 
1,293,  per  million  living  at  that  age,  From  this  age  the 
mortality  increases  steadily  as  one  decade  succeeds 
another,  attaining  the  maximum  at  the  age  45  to  55  in 
men.  and  ten  years  earlier — namely,  35  to  45— in  women, 
at  which  ages  respectively  the  lates  were  3,144  and  2,121 
per  million.  The  mortality  thereafter  declines,  at  first 
slowly  and  then  more  rapidly,  until  the.  dose  of  Hie. 
There  are  so  many  fallacies  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  young  children  that  not  very  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  deduction  that  females 
appear  to  be  lees  liable  than  males  to  die  of  phthisis  at 
ages  under  5  years.  The  statements  that  females  are 
more  liable  at  ages  from  5  to  20  years  and  again  lees  liable 
at  subsequent  ages  may  be  accepted  with  more  confidence. 

Comparing  the  statistics  for  1851  60  with  those  for 
1S91-1900,  it  appears  that  phthisis  mortality  lias  falleir 
among  males  by  about  two-fifths  (from  2,625  to  1,580),  and 
among  females  by  more  than  half  (from  2.828  to  1,214  per 
million).  Speaking  generally,  the  amount  of  reduction  in 
mortality  is  greatest  among  the  young  and  least  among 
the  middle-aged.  Taking  separately  the  figures  relating 
to  each  sex,  it  appears  that  among  males  up  to  the  8ge  of 
25  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  per  cent. 
From  the  25th  jear  until  the  age ■ -.-roup  45  to  55  the  amount 
of  improvement  gradually  diminishes,  but  at  subsequent 
ages  it  again  increaies.  Among  females  the  amount  of 
reduction  is  spread  more  uniformly  over  the  various  egos, 
being  Rqual  to  60  per  cent,  up  to  the  twenty- fifth  year,  and 
to  nearly  GO  per  cent,  thereafter.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
among  young  children  the  mortality  in  the  later  decen- 
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nium  from  this  form  of  tuberculous  disease  is  only  one- 
third  of  that  in  the  earlier  deeennium. 

Dr.  Tatham  states  that  the  careful  examination  of  the 
records  suggests  the  probability  that  the  reduction, 
although  in  great  part  real,  is  not  wholly  so.  He  says  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  in  the  "  fifties  "  and  "  sixties  " 
of  last  century  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deaths  were 
uncertified,  for  it  is  known  that  in  those  days  many 
persons  died  without  medical  attention.  As  recently  as 
the  year  1879  the  uncertified  deaths  in  Cornwall,  in  South 
Wales,  and  in  North  Wales  were  as  high  as  10  per  cent , 
13  per  cent.,  and  14  per  cent,  respectively.  In  remote 
parts  of  the  country  many  fatal  cases  of  lung  affection 
associated  with  expectoration  were  put  down  without 
question  as  phthisical.  On  the  other  hand,  maDy  deaths 
which  in  earlier  years  would  have  been  returned  as  from 
phthisis  are  now  referred  to  as  "tuberculosis"  simply 
without  mention  of  the  organ  affected. 

Table  VII,  in  which  the  changes  in  the  age  of  maximum 
mortality  from  phthisis  during  the  last  fifty  years  are 
shown,  indicates  that  it  has  been  postponed  in  both 
sexeB : 

Tahlh  VII.— Phthisis,  1851-1900.  Ages  of  Maximum 
Mortality.  Age  groups  in  Italics  have  the  Maximum 
Rates,  the  others  being  Approximate. 


Periods. 

Males. 

Females. 

1851-60          

.'.,  25-35,  2*-45 

-'■-■■ 

1S61-70            

25-35,  So- i.S 

1871-60         

.. 

?0-.i5 

1881-90          

SB-is,  45-55 

15,  35-45 

1891-1S0O       

35-45,  i&SS 

25-35,  35-1,6 

1,753 

1,347 

1,250 

1,240 

1.493 

1.232 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  urban  conditions  on  mor- 
tality from  phthisis,  Dr.  Tatham  gives  a  table  containing 
the  following  corrected  rates  : 

Table  VIII. — Phthisis,   Urban  and  Rural  Mortality:   Cor- 
rected  Rates  per  Million  Living. 

1  Urban  County  Group  j  Kural  County  Group. 


Males  ... 
Females 
Both  sexes 


The  remarkable  difference  between  the  urban  and  rural 
rates  in  males  will  not  escape  attention. 

Tuberculous  Meningitis. 

In  the  last  deeennium  the  general  mortality  from 
tuberculous  meningitis,  including  acute  hydrocephalus, 
was  lower  by  8  per  cent,  than  that  in  the  preceding 
deeennium,  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  occur- 
ring in  children  under  5  years  old;  at  ages  under  5  the 
mortality  among  boys  was  greater  than  among  girls,  the 
rate  among  boys  being  1,481  per  million,  exceeding  that 
among  girls  by  320  per  million.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  the  mortality 
among  boys  has  decreased  by  43  per  cent,  and  that  among 
girls  by  37  per  cent.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  tabulate 
the  mortality  from  tuberculous  meningitis  for  the 
deeennium  in  urban  and  rural  counties  respectively,  but 
in  the  quinquennial  period  ended  1902  it  was  distinctly 
more  fatal  to  young  children  in  town  than  in  the  country, 
the  figure s  being  198  for  the  urban  counties  and  1,24  for 
the  rural  grou^. 

Tu'xrevkus  Peritonitis. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  deeennium,  the  mor- 
tality at  all  ages  referred  to  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  to 
tabes  mesenteiica  was  lower  by  16  per  cent. ;  80  pc r  cent, 
of  the  deaths  were  in  children  under  the  age'  of  5  yearB. 
Again,  the  rate  for  boys — 1,613  per  million  living — was 
higher  than  that  for  girls — 1,304  per  million — and  the 
decline  within  the  last  forty  years  was  only  19  percent 
among  boys,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent,  among  girls. 
The  comparison  between  town  and  country  again  shows 
a  higher  mortality  in  the  urban  group  of  counties  (3.53) 
than  in  the  rural  group  of  counties  (2.07). 


Other  Tuberculous  Diseases. 
1'nder  this  heading  in  the  repoit  are  included  general 
tuberculosis,  scrofula,  lupus,  and  tuberculous  affections  of 
the  bones,  joints,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  not  sepa- 
rately specified  in  the  tablfs.  Again,  under  this  head, 
more  than  half  the  victims  are  under  5  years  old ;  and 
again  the  rate  is  higher  among  males  than  among  females. 
The  deaths  registered  under  this  head  have  Increased  con- 
siderably in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  more 
especially  among  children  under  5  years,  whose  mortality 
has  increased  since  1861-70  by  81  per  cent.  Recent 
annual  reports  show  that  the  increase  since  1900  has  been 
under  the  hc-ad  of  tuberculosis  of  bor.es,  joints,  etc.,  the 
deaths  from  general  tuberculosis  as  well  as  from  lupus 
and  from  scrofula  having  shown  no  increase. 
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THE  PLAGUE  PLOTS  OF  GENEVA. 

Readers  of  Manzoni's  Promesxi  Sposi  will  call  to  mind  the 
vivid  description  of  tho  "Great  Plague  of  Milan,"  which 
occurs  in  the  second  volume  of  that  masterpiece.  The 
epidemic  raged  in  1630,  daily  carrying  off  more  than  500 
of  the  Milanese;  but  the  sickness  itself  was  scarcely  as 
terrible  as  the  panics  and  the  real  abuses  which  attended 
it.  One  of  the  chief  terrors  of  the  visitation,  for  instance, 
lay  in  the  conduct  of  those  whom  the  Government  of  the 
city  had  deputed  to  combat  it.  The  monatti,  as  they  were 
railed,  were  the  officially- appointed  removers  of  the  sick 
and  dead  and  the  notitiers  of  fides*;  cases  of  illness. 
Drawn  from  the  criminal  classes,  seeing  that  the  re- 
spectable dared  not  venture  their  lives  among  the  plngue- 
strioken,  these  monatti  became  infamous  as  seizers  of  heri- 
tages, wholesale  robbers  and  maltreaters  of  the  sick- and 
dying.  Manzoni  graphically  describes  an  attack  made  by 
monatti  upon  Don  Kodrigo,  one  of  his  principal  charac- 
ter, whom  Griso,  a  servant,  first  betrays  into  their  hands 
and  then  robs  with  their  assistance. 

The  proved  iniquities  of  such  men  in  Milan,  and  o: 
their  congeners  in  other  plague-stricken  towns,  gave  rise 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  a.  .myth  or  superstition  as 
sinister  as  any  that  has  led  to  the  torture  and  death  oi 
human  beings.  The  monatti  ami  those  like  ttoMH  cameto 
be  regarded  as  disseminators  of  tho  very  disease  the.y 
were  paid  to  stamp  out.  To  the  panic-stricken  Milanese 
of 1630  there  was  nothing  .improbable,  as  being  contrary 
to  human  nature,  in  this  wild  suspicion.  Once  they 
believed  the  plague  to  be  spread  by  miscreants  for 
proposes  of  gain,  they  were  ready  to  find  victims  at  every 
street  corner.  Thus  it  happened  that  a  petty  officer  of 
health— one  Guglielmo  Piazza,  employed  to  report  cases 
of  plague  to  the  Sanita  or  health  authorities  of  Milan- 
was  seen  by  a  woman  of  the  people  to  wipe  his  hand  upon 
a  wall.  He  probably  was  wiping  away  an  ink  stain,  but 
the  popular  imagination  saw  in  the  act,  doubtless 
customary  with  him,  an  attempt  to  spread  infection.  He 
was  accused  of  smearing  an  ointment  previously  infected 
with  the  plague  upon  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  his  barber, 
one  Mora,  was  convicted  of  supplying  him  with  it. 
Mora's  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  and  the  site  marked 
by  a  column— the  Colonna  Infame,  or  pillar  of  infamy— 
which  stood  in  Milan  until  the  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  whole  sinister  episode  of  Piazza's  and  Mora  s 
tortures,  confessions,  and  death  has  been  described  by 
Manzoni  in  his  historical  tractate,  La  Colonna  Infame,  of 
which  no  English  translation  exists.  The  miserable  men 
were  probably  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  spread  tin 
plague,  for,  though  they  confessed,  their  confessions  w«re 
made  in  moments  of  agony  in  order  to  win  respite  from 
pain.  Indeed,  they  were  ready  tt  say  anything  their 
torturers  might  suggest.  Yet  there  was  no  escape  for 
them.  The  public  of  Milan  was  bent  on  their  destruc- 
tion. They  were  unctores,  untori,  or,  as  we  should  say. 
"anointers."  This  belief' in  "  anointers  "  crops  up  .con- 
stantly in  mediaeval  epidemics  of  plague. 

As  early  as  1530,  just  a  century  before  the  plague  of 
Milan,  the  unctores  appear  in  Geneva.  1  and  play  a.  grand 
rule  as  ttmeurs  de  peste.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  great 
(rem-vese  plague  plots— the  first  in  1530,  the  next  in 
1545— which  terrified  and  misled  the  generation  of  Oalvir. 
-and  the  ftoforwers;    The  history  of  the  plots  has  Been 
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carefully  set  forth  by  Dr.  Leon  Gautier  in  his  recently- 
published  work.  La  Mildecine  a  Geneve  jusgu'a  la  Jin  du  div- 
huitieme  siccle.  And  it  is  to  his  learned  pages  we  shall  now 
refer. 

Geneva,  owing  to  its  central  position  in  Europe  and 
its  early  expressed  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  had  become,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  once  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted,  especially  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
•a  starting-point  of  missionaries.  It  was  crowded  with 
immigrants  and  intending  emigrants,  and  was  thus  in 
every  way  fitted  to  be  a  nidus  of  the  plague;  indeed,  the 
plague  was  endemic  there  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Government  of  the  Genevese  Republic  would  seem  to 
Lave  been  conscious  of  this  stale  of  things,  and  to  have 
taken  measures  accordingly.  At  a  time  when  in  other 
lands  no  sort  of,  or  very  imperfect,  provision  was  made 
to  cope  with  infection  a  pest-house  already  existed  in 
Geneva,  while  a  nursing  system  in  connexion  with  it  had 
been  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection.  The  nurses 
and  plague  attendants  in  the  employ  of  the  Genevese 
hospital  were  both  male  and  female,  and  of  these  the 
plague  attendants,  or  cureurs,  were  told  off  to  perform 
much  the  same  duties  as  those  of  the  Milanese  monatti. 
Though  not  such  criminals  as  the  last-nampd,  they  were 
probably  at  no  time  conspicuous  for  a  high  morale. 
Plunder  and  petty  blackmail  probably  fame  naturally 
to  them,  but  that  they  could  be  guilty  of  deliberately 
spreading  the  plague  in  the  way  of  business  is  scarcely 
■conceivable.  Yet  of  this  awful  crime  the  sober  Genevese 
citizens  accused  them,  and  even  now  the  medical  his- 
torian, despite  all  that  has  been  written  in  their  behalf, 
cannot  definitively  pronounce  them  innocent  of  the 
accusation   laid   to   their  charge. 

The  facts,  as  they  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  plots  and 
as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Leon  Gautier,  are  briefly  these  : 

In  the  spring  of  1530  a  dissolute  youth  of  good  family, 
Michel  Caddod  by  name,  was  arrested  on  the  Rhone 
Bridge  in  Geneva  after  he  had  been  seen  to  throw  down 
a  handkerchief  near  a  shop.  The  handkerchief  was 
ill-smelling,  and  was  at  once  supposed  to  contain  the 
plague  infection. 

Caddod's  confession  under  torture  led  to  the  seizure  of 
Jean  Placet,  alias  Frecher  or  Teraillon  ;  Placet's  wife,  son, 
and  servant;  and  Dom  Jehan  Dufour,  a  priest.  Placet! 
though  an  irregular  surgeon  without  dioloma  or  science', 
was  in  charge  of  the  pest  house,  of  whicli  Dufour  was  the 
priest  and  confessor.  Partly  under  torture  these  six  per- 
sons confessed  to  having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  spread 
the  plague  through  Geneva,  and  to  reap  profit  from  either 
nursing  or  robbing  the  sick.  They  had  sworn  standing 
round  a  stone  table  near  the  hospital,  and  the  priest  had 
administered  the  oath  upon  a  book  of  hours.  Then  Placet 
and  his  wife  had  undertaken  to  prepare  the  plague  poison 
from  poultices  used  upon  bubonic  sores.  These  they  dried 
by  a  fire  and  afterwards  powdered.  To  the  powder  was 
added  "veraroz  "-root— that  is,  white  euphorbia  (  Veratrum 
album).    This  poison  was  enough  to  kill  of  itself. 

Of  the  powder  thus  prepared  some  was  spread  on  hand- 
kerchiefs and  on  artificial  flowers  made  of  silk,  which 
Caddod  and  his  mistress,  neither  of  whom  had  taken  the 
oath,  undertook  to  scatter  about  the  streets.  The  rest  was 
retained  by  Placet,  who  put  some  into  the  mouths  of 
several  sick  persons  in  the  hospital,  thereby  causing  their 
deaths  with  but  one  exception. 

The  plague  still  increasing,  Placet  was  suspected,  and  a 
-coadjutor  was  given  him  in  the  person  of  Bastian 
Granger,  barber-surgeon,  with  whom  was  a  servant. 
Madame  Placet,  however,  got  rid  of  these  interlopers  by 
putting  plague-powder  in  their  food.  They  died  in  three 
days  of  their  toxic  repast. 

In  the  end  Placet  and  Caddod  were  UnailUt  through  the 
■streets,  or,  in  other  words,  tortured  with  red-hot  pinchers, 
before  being  beheaded.  Dom  Dufour  was  unfrocked, 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  executed.  The  two 
women  had  their  hands  eat  off  in  front  of  the  houfe3  of 
their  supposed  victims,  and  then  shared  the  fate  of  the 
men.  Young  Placet  waB  hanged,  his  youth  counting  in 
his  favour. 

After  these  criminals  had  been  executed  the  plague 
rapidly  decreased,  and  that  at  the  peri,,. I  of  its  annual 
increase.  A  similar  decrease  was  noted  some  fifteen  years 
later,  when  another  plot  had  been  BUppressed. 

The  history  of  the  second  plague  plot  of  Geneva  is  not 


unlike  the  first,  and  may  be  briefly  told.  In  January  1545 
the  Council  of  Geneva  were  informed  by  the  Bailiff  of 
Thonon  that  he  had  arrested  one  Bernard  DalliLge,  who, 
with  one  Jehan  Lentille,  had  cutoff  the  foot  of  a  corpse, 
fallen  from  the  gallows,  and  had  used  it  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  a  plague  unguent.  This  unguent, 
which  was  otherwise  prepared  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  powder  before  described,  was  smeared  by  the 
malefactors  upon  the  locks  of  doors.  This  mention  of 
locks  and  of  dead  men's  limbs  introduces  an  element 
of  magic  into  the  plot,  which  is  in  other  respects  as  dull 
and  horrible  as  possible.  Confessions  and  tortures  were 
now  the  order  cf  the  day,  and  eventually,  in  March,  1545, 
as  many  as  forty  prisoners  had  been  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  tragic  conjuration.  These  included  several 
surgeons,  and  many  plague-attendants  male  and  female. 
All  these  persons  were  accused  of  swearing  to  spread  the 
disease,  and  of  giving  themselves  body  and  soul  to  Satan. 
They  had  greased  many  door-locks,  and  declared  that  the 
disease  had  followed  in  every  case  where  infection  had 
been  sown.  In  handling  the  toxic  paste  they  used  paper, 
or  if  their  bare  skin  came  in  contact  with  it,  then  they 
washed  their  hands  in  their  own  urine.  A  number  of  the 
accused  being  searched  on  a  boulevard  near  the  fortifica- 
tions were  found  in  the  possession  of  boxes  of  paste  pre- 
sumably infected  with  plague.  These  boxe3  were  held  to 
be  convincing  proof  of  guilt,  but  they  may  have  contained 
an  innocent  prophylactic.  The  whole  question  is  wrapped 
in  doubt.  Contemporary  evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
prisoners'  guilt.  The  famous  Reformer  Calvin  was  alone 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  though  he  wrote  to  Myconius  in  Latin 
on  March  27th,  1545,  describing  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  supposed  plot.  In  the  State  records  of  Geneva  we 
find  the  following  entry,  quoted  at  length  by  Dr.  Leon 
Gautier: 

"  Lundy  9  Mars  (1545)  Monsieur  Calvin  ministre. 

"  Lequelt  a  faict  grande  requeste  pour  les  povres  que 
sont  condamn<5s  a  mort,  mesmes  pour  ces  empoisonneurs. 
c'est  que  Ton  advise  de  non  les  fere  languyr,  etc.  Ordonne 
qu'il  soyt  eonimande  a  l'exeiquuteur  des  maffycteurs 
(malfaiteurs)  qu'il  soyt  plus  diligens  qu'il  n'f  st  pas  quand 
il  leur  coppe  les  maens  et  quand  il  viendra  a  les  brusler, 
qu'il  meste  moyen  qu'ils  sojent  incontinent  mors  par  un 
estrangle-chaet  (chat)  ou  aultrement." 

Calvin,  who  had  burnt  Servetus  for  heresy,  may  perhaps 
have  been  suffering  from  twinges  of  conscience  when  he 
thus  begged  that  the  accused  might  be  mercifully  and 
promptly  strangled.  Of  the  so-called  poisoners,  nineteen 
women  and  seven  men  were  executed  during  the  first  half 
of  1545.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many  of  them  were 
Catholics  who  hated  the  new  Calvinism. 

The  belief  in  artificially-caused  epidemics  of  plague 
died  very  hard  in  Geneva  as  in  Italy.  And  the  supersti- 
tion can  even  be  paralleled  in  Russia  to-day  where  health 
officers  have  often  been  accused  by  an  ignorant  peasantry 
of  speading  plague  and  cholera.  The  belief,  too,  in  the 
guilt  of  the  "anointers  ''  was  long  an  article  of  faith  with 
medical  historians.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of 
Count  Pietro  Verri's  book  on  torture  in  1804  that  the  guilt 
cf  Mora  and  Piazza  was  questioned  and  disproved.  And 
it  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
medical  historians  of  Geneva  began  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
credibility  of  the  two  plague  plots  of  their  own  city — con- 
spiracies so  fatally  similar  to  those  in  other  places,  so 
contrary  to  human  nature  and  involving  such  fearful 
tortures  and  such  scanty  material  profits  for  the  accused. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  PROLONGED 

STR1IN. 

Mu.  Edge's  Rbcord  Motor  Diuvb. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Gibson  (Cowes)  sends  us  the  following  notes 

upon   Mr.  Edge's  condition   before   and   after  his  record 

drive  on  the  Brooklands  motor  race  course : 

Knowing  that  a  great  many  readers  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  motorists,  my  subject  needs  no 
apology.  I  wonder  if  "  a  great  majority  of  readers  "  is  as 
true  as  "  a  great  many  readers,"  or  whether  we  must  wait 
a  year  or  so  for  this  state  to  come  about.  Anyway,  to 
medical  motorists,  and  motorists  who  are  incidentally 
doctors,  a  short  account  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Edge's  method 
of  preparing  for  and  carrying  out  his  wonderful 
ride,     and    some    few   facts    concerning    his     physical 
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condition  before  and  alter  will  be  of  interest.  That 
Mr.  S.  F.  Edge  set  out  to  drive  a  ear  sixty  miles  an  hour 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  he  actually  drove  it 
1,581  miles  1310  yards  in  the  time,  averaging  65  miles 
1,594  yards  per  hour,  are  matters  of  history;  and  it  in  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  strain  on  man  and  ear  involved'in 
this  world's  record.  Mr.  Edge  is  a  teetotaler,  non-smoker, 
and  great  believer  in  systematic  exercise,  and  so  keeps 
fitter  than  most  men  in  an  ordinary  way,  although  a  very 
busy  man  with  office  hours  that  would  shock  many  people 
who  think  themselves  hard- worked.  Before  the  race  for 
some  time  he  took  all  opportunities  of  long  motor  drives 
about  the  country,  and  then  one  week's  absolute  rest  from 
business  and  from  any  lengthy  drives  just  before  the  race, 
to  avoid  staleness.  He  took  no  kind  of  special  training 
diet,  only  living  very  simply,  taking  plenty  of  fruit,  cocoa, 
fish,  vegetables,  a  moderate  amount  of  meat,  and  no  tea. 
During  the  rice  he  had  fruit  (oranges,  grapes,  strawberries, 
and  bananas),  with  occasional  drinks  of  cocoa  and  beef- 
tea  (very  little),  some  chocolate  and  beef  lozenges;  he 
also  took  1  grain  extract  coca,  made  up  with  chewing 
gum,  every  hour.    He  ate  no  so-called  solid  food  at  all. 

Daring  "the  short  stops  in  the  race  the  chief  cause  ot 
discomfort  and  exhaustion  was  bruising  and  backache 
from  a  light,  cot  very  comfortable  seat  fitted  to  a  chassis 
from  which  a  heavy  touring  body  had  been  removed,  the 
epting3  being  too  curved  fcr  comfort  at  high  speed  over  a 
track  worn  in  some  places. 

After  the  race  a  few  peas  and  bread  and  a  drink  cf  wa'er 
were  taken,  and  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep  within  three 
hours  of  the  finish,  slept  well  all  night,  and  was  eating  a 
good  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  pulse, 
temperature,  and  respiration  were  norma1,  and  he  was 
none  the  worse  for  the  extraordinary  and  exhausting 
strain  he  had  been  through. 

His  temperature  before  starting  was  98.4°,  pulse  74,  of 
which  Fig.  1  is  a  sphygmographic  tracing.     At  the  end  ef 


Fig.  1. 

♦he  race  his  temperature  was  100°,  and  his  pulse,  cf  which 
Fig.   2   is  a  spbygrcogrsphic  tracing,  70.     I  take  it  that 


Fig.  2. 

the  slowing  was  due  to  exhaustion,  that  the  blood  pressure 
was  low,  due  to  vagus  control,  and  that  the  residual  blocd 
in  the  left  ventricle  was  increased  in  amount.  This  condi- 
tion of  weak  pulse  may  be  accentuated  by  the  lact  of  the 
blood  being  "  soaked  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  lungs,'  owing 
to  the  long-continued  rapid  movement  through  the  air. 
The  expression  in  inverted  commas  I  borrow  from  Colonel 
H.  E.  Deane's  paper  on  respiratory  pulse  curves  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (May,  1907) 

The  rapid  recovery  of  Mr.  Edge  after  a  night's  rest 
speaks  volumes  for  his  methods  of  training,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  abstinence  and  exercise,  by  keeping  the 
blood  pressure  low,  will  allow  large  strains  to  be  undergone 
without  leaving  behind  any  serious  effects. 

Before  the  ride  a  specimen  of  blood  was  faktn  and 
examined  for  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index,  which  was 
found  to  be  0.85  Another  specimen  taken  directly  after 
the  race  gave  1.17.  That  the  power  of  resisfance  t:>  the 
tubercle  bacillus  should  be  raised  after  the  loag  journey 
is  very  noteworthy,  and  helps  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
held  by  many  of  us,  that  motoring  is  an  effective  treat- 
ment in  some  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  some,  anent  the  bad  effects  of  great  speed 
on  the  system,  were  incorrect. 


Mr.  Edge  may  therefore  be  congratulated  on  the  success 
of  his  ride,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  this  effort  of  his 
remains  as  one  of  the  finest  possible  object  lessons  of  and 
pleas  for  the  Blrople  life,  and  as  such  is  recommended  to 
the  young  man  of  the  present  day  to  be  read  and  marked. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

Dr.  Cisake  Lamfugnani,  a  Poor-law  medical  officer  of 
the  Porta  Garibaldi  quarter  of  Milan,  has  died  in  the 
Hospital  of  the  Fatebenefratelli,  of  cerebrc-spinal  mening- 
itis, contracted  in  the  course  of  his  professional  attendance 
on  patients  suffering  from  that  disease. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Chester  Town  Hall  on  July  4th 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  F.K.C.S.Eng.,  was  the  recipient  of  an 
address  and  of  various  gifts  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  post  of  Surgeon  to  Chester  Infirmary.  V.  lth 
this  institution  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
President  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  was  connected  for  some 
forty  years,  serving  it  first  as  House  Surgeon  and  ultimately 
as  Senior  Honorary  Surgeon.  The  address  presented 
to  him  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  donors  of  the  gifts  by 
the  Mayor  of  Chester,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  Chester  Infirmary,  by  the  President  of 
Chester  Medical  Society,  and  by  the  honorary  treasurer 
and  honorary  secretary  of  the  special  fund,  both  of  the 
latter  being  medical  men.  The  gifts  included  a  cheque, 
and  a  clock  and  candelabra,  while  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  was  presented  to  Mr?.  Taylor.  In  expressing  his 
thanks  Dr.  Taylor  drew  an  interesting  sketch  of  nursing  as 
it  had  been  in  the  past  and  as  it  was  in  the  present,  and 
claimed  for  Chester  Infirmary  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
institution  in  England  to  introduce  isolation  wards  for  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  infectious  diseases. 

West  African  Medical  Staff.— The  first  dinner  of  the 
West  African  Medical  Staff  took  place  on  July  3rd,  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
medical  officers,  including  Dr.  Prout,  CM  G.,  late  P-M.O., 
Sierra  Leone,  who  presided  ;  Dr.  Langley,  C.M.G.,  P.M.O., 
Gold  Coast;  Dr.  Forde,  P.M.O.,  Sierra  Leone;  Dr.  Hood. 
S  M.O.,  Gambia:  Dr.  Langley  Hunt,  C.M.G.  ;  and  others. 
After  the  toast  of  "The  King"  had  been  duly  honoured, 
Dr.  Prout  proposed  "  Success  to  the  West  African  Medical 
Staff  Dinner,  and  Prosperity  to  the  Staff."  He  pointed  out 
that  a  great  development  had  taken  place  in  West  Africa 
of  recent  years,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  medical  officers,  who  now  formed  a  homo- 
geneous staff,  distributed  over  the  different  Colonies.  But 
for  many  reasons  there  was  still  a  lack  of  union  and 
cohesion,  and  he  believed  that  the  reason  why  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  dinner  had  been  received  so  enthusiastically 
was  that  medical  officers  realized  that  it  would  give  them 
opportunities  of  meetiDg,  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  of  exchanging  views,  and  of  informally 
discussing  matters  of  interest  in  West  Africa.  He  was 
sure  that  such  meetings  would  eventually  not  only  be 
productive  of  gocd  to  themselves,  but  what  was  still  more 
important,  would  have  a  result  which  they  all  had  at 
heart,  the  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  they  had  to 
work.  It  was  decided  that  a  dinner  should  be  held  twice 
a  year,  and  that  the  next  should  take  place  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  January,  1908. 

Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Assurance  Society 
was  held  at  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  June  28th, 
Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall  in  the  chair.  The  accounts  presented 
showed  that  the  progress  of  the  business  of  the  Society 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  had  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  number  of  new  entrants  exceeding  that  in  any 
previous  six  months  of  the  Society's  working.  The  large 
number  of  claims  paid  by  the  Society  brings  the  business 
under  the  notice  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  members 
of  the  profession,  and  this  evidence  of  the  practical  value 
of  membership  is  the  best  advertisement.  The  mild 
epidemic  of  influenza  which  increased  the  claim  accounts 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  has  subsided,  and  the  sickness 
experience  is  now  a  little  under  the  average.  Several 
recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  those  who 
will,  in  all  probability,  remain  on  the  funds  until  they  die, 
but  the  total  of  these  does  cot  grow  very  rapidly.  A  sub- 
stantial addition  has  been  made  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 
since  December  31st,  at  which  date  they  stood  at  over 
£208.000,  for,  although  the  amount  disbursed  in  sickness 
claims  steadily  grows,  the  income  of  the  Society  increases 
more  rapidly.  Prospectus  and  all  particulars  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  F.  Addiscott,  Secretary,  Medical  Sickness  and 
Accident  Society,  33.  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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THE    SIMULATION    OF    MENTAL   DISEASE. 

The  unmaskirg  of  a  malingerer,  and  particularly  of  the 
simulator  of  insanity,  is  at  times  simple,  but  is  much 
more  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  mental  diseases  the  diagnosis 
necessarily  rests  very  largely  on  symptoms  of  a  purely 
subjective  order.  In  recent  years,  however,  a 
voluminous  literature  has  sprung  up  round  the  subject, 
and  valuable  objective  data  have  been  furnished  by  the 
psycho-physical  investigation  of  neuro-psychic  disorders 
which  at  once  facilitate  diagnosis  and  throw  much  light 
on  the  tortuous  mental  paths  and  vagaries  of  conduct 
of  simulators  and  dissimulators.  Inconsequence,  the 
regard  in  which  these  and  other  examples  of 
"pathological  lying"  has  been  held  has  undergone 
considerable  change,  and  persistent  simulation  is 
coming  to  be  viewed  more  and  more  as  an  evidence  of  a 
defective  or  abnormal  constitution,  some,  indeed,  going 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  pure  simulation  does  not  exist. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  studies  of  the  simulation  of 
insanity  is  that  of  Professor  Penta  of  Naples,1  who,  in 
his  capacity  of  expert  examiner  in  Naples  of  prisoners 
whose  sanity  appeared  doubtful,  has  had  an  unusually 
large  experience  of  this  subject.  Professor  Penta 
affirms  that  the  Neapolitan,  amongst  European  peoples, 
is  particularly  prone  to  deceit  of  all  kinds,  partly  as  the 
result  of  economic  conditions,  but  much  more  by 
reason  of  his  temperament  and  constitution.  This 
gives  the  reason  of  the  abundance  of  the  author's 
material  and  furnishes  his  main  argument,  which  U 
that  this,  like  all  other  forms  of  lying,  is  an  evidence 
of  an  inferior  level  of  development. 

Professor  Penta  has  placed  on  record  careful  clinic;il 
notes  of  120  cases  observed  by  himself,  and  has  added 
many  other  interesting  cases  from  the  literature.  The 
whole  collection  illustrates  the  principal  forms  of 
insanity  simulated,  and  the  characteristic  phenomena 
which  indicate  malingering.  The  fact,  of  which  almost 
every  prison  affords  records,  that,  over  and  over 
again,  prisoners  treated  drastically  as  malingerers  have 
subsequently  been  certified  as  insane  and  incurably 
demented,  is  exemplified  by  numerous  cases.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
implication  that  these  prisoners  were  insane  from  the 
beginning,  but  merely  that  insanity  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  simulators  than  others.  Simulation 
and  its  counterpart  dissimulation  are  both  known  to 
occur  amongst  the  insane,  and  Professor  Penta  relates  an 
instructive  case  in  which  a  prisoner,  entirely  ignorant  that 
he  suffered  from  one  form  of  insanity,  simulated  another. 
Professor  Penta  discusses  simulation  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  traces  its  comparative  evolution  from  the  wide- 
spread protective  mimicry  ol  lower  animals  through  the 
relatively  frequent  adoption  of  deceit  as  a  weapon  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  lower  human  races,  its  still 
Frequent  practice  by  children  and  women,  and  its  prac- 
tical disappearance  in  the  (tightest  type  of  civilized  man. 

'  the  - 
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Its  ethnological  distribution  is  then  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  its  clinical  significance  in  the  neuroses  and 
psycho-neuroses,  in  degenerates  and  criminals.  Pro- 
fessor Penta's  views  deserve  careful  study,  both  by 
reason  of  his  broad  treatment  of  a  subject  of  the 
deepest  interest,  and  from  the*  wealth  of  reference 
which  he  gives  to  the  published  eases  and  writings  of 
others. 

Outside  the  insanities  proper,  however,  there  exist 
numbers  of  allied  conditions  which  are  often  simulated, 
and  still  more  in  which  the  possibility  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  to  obtain  some  ulterior  benefit  or 
compensation  suggests  simulation.  Such  are  the 
epilepsies,  hysteria,  neurasthenia,  and  ether  neuro- 
pathies, with  their  fixed  ideas,  phobias,  obsessions,  and 
impulsive  acts.  At  one  time,  and  not  very  long  ago,  the 
appearance  of  one  or  some  of  these  in  certain  circum- 
stances— after  a  lailway  accident,  during  or  after 
criminal  proceedings,  etc — would  in  many  cases  hasfe 
been  held  to  justify  the  assertion  that  it  was  voluntarily 
assumed.  Nowadays  the  advances  which  general 
medicine  has  made  towards  a  better  knowledge  of  bio- 
chemical, auto-intoxicative  and  humoral  alterations, 
with  their  well-known  tendency  to  paroxysmal  expres- 
sion, elucidate  many  of  the  departures  from  recognized 
clinical  types  and  their  episodic  appearance  which 
formerly  made  diagnosis  difficult  and  often  put  medical 
witnesses  at  variance. 

It  is  particularly  on  this  ground  that  an  essay  recently 
published2  by  Dr.  P.  Chavigny  wilL  be  found  of  much 
value,  although  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  simulation 
from  the  clinical  point  of  view.  Recognizing  the  great 
frequency  of  simulation,  there  runs  through  the  whole 
book  the  idea,  well  expressed  in  Lasegues  aphorism, 
"  Oh  ne  simule  Men  que  ce  que  Von  a" — that  is  to  say, 
simulation  is,  generally  speaking,  an  evidence  of 
pre-existing  defect,  and  further,  the  form  of  defect 
as  a  rule  determines  the  form  of  simulation.  Dc 
Chavigny  treats  the  simulation  of  insanity  on  very 
broad  lines,  and  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
here,  as  in  simulation  generally,  there  is  no  special 
diagnostic  procedure,  but  only  that  minute  methodical 
examination  which  pertains  to  general  medicine.  In 
many  recent  trials  where  the  plea  of  insanity  has  been 
raised  by  the  defence,  great  weight  has  often  been  laid 
on  the  so-called  bodily  "  stigmata  of  degeneration"  as  in 
themselves  affordirg  prima  facie  evidence  of  neuro- 
psychic  instability.  The  value  of  these  signs,  there- 
fore, in  simulation  deserves  careful  consideration. 
Professor  Penta  assumes  throughout  that  these  stig- 
mata are  of  first  importance  as  differential  criteria; 
Dr.  Chavigny  on  the  other  band,  and,  as  we  thisk, 
rightly,  maintains  that  the  evidence  so  far  accumulated 
does  not  warrant  any  such  conclusion,  though  doubt- 
less, as  Dr.  Chavigny  says,  they  should  be  given  proper 
we;irht,  along  with  other  phenomena*,  in  the  attempt  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  any  individual. 

Dr.  Chavigny,  as  an  army  medical  officer,  has  had 
great  experience  in  all  forms  of  simulated  diseases  ;  he 
has  read  widely,  and  he  supplies,  in  addition  to  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations,  a  complete  com- 
mentary on  a  most  comprehensive  casuistic  culled 
from  European  and  American  literature.  In  every 
branch  of  a  wide  subject  his  writing  is  distinguished  by 
clear  expression,  sound  and  temperate  judgement,  aud 
methodical  division  of  the  matter,  which  is  essential  for 
the  practical,  didactic  exposition  of  such  a  subject. 
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DILUTED   MILK. 

The  decision  given  by  the  magistrates  sitting  on  the 
Enfield  Petty  Sessional  Division  Bench  on  May  27th, 
unless  reversed  on. appeal,  will  materially  atlect  those 
dealing  with  the  supply  of  milk.  The  case  was  one 
in  which  the  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  took  out  a  summons 
against  a  retail  milk  dealer,  and  also  against  a  farmer, 
for  selling  milk  to  which  a  certain  percentage  of  water 
had  been  added.  The  retail  dealer  defended  himself 
by  stating  and  bringing  evidence  to  support  his 
contention,  that  the  milk  which  he  sold  was  milk 
received  under  contract  from  the  farmer,  and  had  not 
been  tampered  with  or  otherwise  altered.  He  therefore 
claimed  that  he  should  not  bear  any  responsibility  for 
the  adulteration.  The  ease  against  him  was  dismissed, 
as  the  Bench  found  that  he  had  not  tampered  with 
the  milk.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer,  the  defence  set 
up  was  that  as  the  milk  was  sent  out  in  churns,  net 
sealed  or  locked,  but  merely  fastened,  the  adulteration, 
if  any.  had  taken  placa  during  the  transit,  and  that 
there  was  therefore  no  breach  of  warranty.  The  milk 
was  sold  as  -:  new  cow's  milk,"  under  contract,  and  the 
farmer  contended  that  he  dispstched  the  milk  in  a 
pure  condition  as  received  from  the  cows.  A  second 
case  against  him  was  that  another  sample  cf  milk  had 
also  been  tested  and  found  to  contain  8  per  cent,  of 
added  water.  Hitherto  the  defence  relied  on  in  such 
eases — namely,  the  warranty  defence— has  held  good,  the 
claim  being  allowed  that  milk  sold  is  not  guaranteed  to 
Vie  pure  unless,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  it  is  sent  direct  from 
the  farmer  to  the  consumer  in  sealed  cans  or  churns. 
This  sea'ing  naturally  is  not  frequently  carried  out,  as 
when  it  is,  all  chance  of  defence  is  gone.  The  Bench, 
Iioivever.  found  that  in  the  present  instance  it  was 
evident  that  the  milk  had  been  diluted  on  the  two 
occasions  respectively  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent,  and  8 
per  cent,  with  water,  and  that  the  farmer  must  be  held 
to  be  responsible.  Another  point  of  importance  in  the 
case  is  that  a  precedent  is  established  for  holding  that 
the  inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  can  inter- 
vene in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  can  act  as  a 
common  informer  even  in  the  face  of  a  private  contract. 
The  adulteration  of  milk  in  London  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  surmise,  and  one  his  long  since  ceased  won- 
dering when  some  energetic  steps  will  be  taken  to  put 
an  effective  stop  to  the  practice.  Many  difficulties  cer- 
tainly have  beset  those  who  have  attempted  to  improve 
the  supply,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  a 
reqent  report  on  the  bacterial  purity  of  London  milk 
shows  that  the  metropolitan  supply  is  certainly  not  less 
good  than  that  of  other  large  towns  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  But  although  it  appears  to  be  a 
comparatively  harmless  thing  simply  to  add  a  little 
aqua  pura  to  the  milk,  the  fact  of  dilution  being  a 
common  practice  is  ground  for  serious  complaint.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  difficult  question  of 
infant  feeding,  one  has  to  choose  between  sterilized 
or  pasteurized  milk,  or  ordinary  milk  or  diluted 
milk.  The  argument  used  against  the  use  of 
soiled  or  sterilized  milk  is  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  call  forth  some  one  of  those  insidious  disturb- 
ances of  metabolism  of  which  the  most  important  is 
riikets.  The  objection  usually  raised  against  the  use 
of  undiluted  milk  is  that,  as  the  proportions  of  fats  and 
casein  in  cow's  milk  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
in  mother's  milk,  the  former  when  given  in  a  pure 
condition  is  difficult  for  the  infant  to  digest.  Recent 
researches,  especially  tho3e  of  Hamburger,  however, 
show  that  the  indigestibility  of  cow's  milk  for  weakly 


infants  depends  on  the  proteid,  and  that  metabolic 
disturbances  can  be  produced  by  feeding  young 
animals  on  mixtures  containing  proteid  material 
derived  from  the  milk  of  other  species.  But  however 
this  point  may  be  determined,  the  fact  remains  that 
a  very  large  number  of  infants  are  brought  up  on 
diluted  milk.  If  the  mother  buys  milk  which  is  already 
diluted  to  an  unknown  extent,  the  result  to  the  infant 
when  further  dilution  takes  place  must  not  infre- 
quently be  practical  starvation.  In  this  respect  the 
recent  decision  must  be  greeted  with  satisfaction. 
Whether  the  activity  of  the  inspector  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  can  be  relied  on  in  the  future 
to  safeguard  milk  against  dilution  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  in  any  case  a  healthy  movement  toward 
reform  must  undoubtedly  follow  the  decision  of  the 
Enfield  magistrates,  should  their  decision  be  unchal- 
lenged or  upheld. 

In  another  respect  some  movement  toward  reform  in 
the  matter  of  milk  product  adulteration  is  in  progress. 
The  Special  Committee  cf  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  butter  has  advised  the  introduction  of  a  Bill,  and 
this  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  already  steered  into 
its  Committee  stage.  This  Bill  provides  for  the  regula- 
tion and  inspection  of  the  factories,  and  imposes  a  limit 
of  16  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  pure  butter  and  margarine, 
and  of  24  per  cent,  in  butter  substitutes.  An  attempt 
to  restrict  the  nature  of  butter  substitutes  to  milk- 
blended  butter  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  imitations 
of  butter,  failed,  although  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  follow 
the  arguments  used  against  this  restriction.  As  soon 
as  the  Bill  has  passed  through  the  Committee  stage, 
one  will  be  better  able  to  judge  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  guarantee  of  a  pure  butter  supply.  But  even  at 
present,  one  can  confidently  hope  that  the  efforts  now 
being  made  will  improve  the  supply  of  dairy  pro- 
duce, and  this  taken  together  with  the  decision  in  the 
milk  dilution  case,  will  alter  the  position  of  matters 
considerably  within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 


THE   DECLINE   IN  THE   DEATH-RATE   FROM 
PHTHISIS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  giving 
the  main  facts  deduced  by  Dr.  Tatham  from  his 
examination  of  the  vital  statistics  of  England  and 
Wales  in  respect  of  tuberculosis,  made  for  the  decennial 
supplement  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General.  He 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  the  figures  for  fifty  years 
(1851-1900),  and  although  certain  reservations  and 
qualifications  must  be  made,  he  brings  out  very  clearly 
two  changes  which  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
The  first  change  is  that  the  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis in  all  its  forms  has  decreased  to  a  very  large  extent 
at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes  ;  in  fact,  in  1891-1900  there 
were  only  58  deaths  for  every  100  in  1851-60.  Deaths 
from  phthisis,  from  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  from 
tuberculous  peritonitis  are  distinguished  in  the  returns, 
while  a  relatively  small  number  of  deaths,  due  chiefly 
to  general  tuberculosis  and  tuberculosis  of  bones  and 
joints,  are  classified  under  "other  forms  of  tuberculosis." 
There  has  been  a  marked  fall  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
due  to  phthisis,  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  but  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of 
69  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  ascribed  to  tuberculosis,  the 
great  fall  in  the  general  rate  from  the  disease  is  mainly 
due  to  the  decrease  of  phthisis.  This  decline  in  the  rate  of 
mortality  from  phthisis  has  affected  both  sexes,  but  has 
been  moremarkedamongfemalestbanamongmales.  The 
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decrease  has  been  fairly  steady,  the  slight  irregularities 
to  be  observed  in  ihe  jearly  curve  disappearing  when 
the  averages  for  decennia  are  taken.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  decrease  of  the  rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis 
among  females  that  the  position  of  the  two  sexes  has 
been  reversed,  and  whereas  fifty  jears  ago  more  females 
than  males  died  of  phthisis,  now  more  males  tban 
females  bo  die.  If  we  look  at  the  statistics  in  which 
the  mortality  in  urban  and  rural  districts  are  com- 
paied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  mortality  among 
males  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  among 
males  in  towns  was  some  forty  per  cent,  higher  than 
among  females.  Since  1SC0,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
statistics  for  1905,  the  last  available,  the  decrease  in 
the  mortality  from  phthieis  has  not  only  continued, 
but  has  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace,  the 
improvement  affecting  both  sexes  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  so  that  the  position  of  females  is  now  as 
favourable  when  compared  with  males  as  it  was  in  the 
decennium  ending  1900.  We  sball  not  be  rash  enough 
to  attempt  to  theorize  as  to  how  much  of  this  is  to  be 
attributed  to  general  sanitary  improvement  and  how 
much  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
specific  and  infectious  nature  of  tuberculous  disease. 
We  can  only  point  to  two  facts  :  first,  to  the  steadiness 
of  the  decline,  which  tends  to  negative  the  belief  that 
it  can  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  latter  cause  ■ 
and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  greatly  higher  mor- 
tality among  males  in  towns  than  among  males  in  the 
country  seems  to  suggest  the  inlluence  of  the  workshop 
and  an  indoor  life  as  predisposing  causes.  This  latter 
conclusion  is  rather  favoured  by  ihe  circumstance  that 
women  in  the  country  suffer  nearly  as  heavily  as  women 
in  towns. 

The  other  change  to  which  we  would  direct  attention 
is  in  the  age  of  greatest  incidence  of  phthisis.  There 
has  been  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  a  postponement  of 
the  age  of  death,  and  probably,  therefore,  the  age  of  in- 
fection. Fifty  years  ago  the  disease  was  most  fatal  in 
both  sexes  at  the  age-pericd  25  to  35  years.  In  females 
there  was  no  change  during  the  next  two  decennia,  but 
in  males  the  age  of  greatest  mortality  advanced  to  the 
period  35  to  45  years,  though  in  the  first  of  these  two 
decennia  (1861-70)  it  was  only  a  little  more  fatal  at  this 
age-period  than  in  the  age-pericd  25  to  35.  In  the  last 
decennium  the  age  of  greatest  incidence  advanced  for 
men  to  the  period  45  to  55  years,  and  for  women  to  the 
period  35  to  45  years.  What  explanation  can  be  offered 
for  this  change  we  cannot  venture  to  say;  it  is  im- 
probable that  it  can  be  due  merely  to  an  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  consumptive.  Whatever  its  explanation, 
it  appears  to  mean  a  great  saving  of  life  during  the 
most  useful  years,  and  must  therefore  represent  a  great 
gain  to  the  nation. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BROADBENT. 
We  have  to  rocord  with  deep  regret  the  death,  in  his 
73rd  year,  of  Sir  William  Henry  Broadbent,  which 
occurred  in  London  on  July  10th.  Sir  William 
Broadoent  had  an  attack  of  inllu9nza  in  October  last, 
attended  by  pleuropneumonia,  which  left  a  deep 
interlobular  empyema.  Under  suitable  surgical  treat- 
ment he  made  a  perfect  rocovery ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  had  a  second  attack  of  influenza,  which  left 
him  in  a  very  debilitated  state  of  health;  he  nover 
recovered  his  strongth,  and  on  July  6  h  symptoms  of 
malignant  endocarditis  attended  by  severe  rigors 
developed,  and  lie  passed  away,  as  has  been 
said,  early  on  the  morning  of  July  lOlh.  Sir  William 
Broadbent,    who    graduated    M  B  Land,    in    1858    and 


M.D.  in  1860,  was  a  student  at  Manchester,  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  settled  in  London  without  any  special 
advantages.  The  great  position  he  achieved  was  won 
solely  through  his  own  exertions,  and  was  due  not 
only  to  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  but  also 
to  a  remarkable  force  of  character.  For  many  years 
he  was  probably  one  of  the  hardest  working  men 
in  the  profession,  active  in  the  study  and  teaching  of 
clinical  medicine,  while  at  the  same  time  burdened 
with  all  the  cares  of  a  successful  consulting  physician. 
He  was  Physician  Extraordinary  to  (Jueen  Victoria  and 
on  her  death  was  appointed  Physician  in  Ordinary  to 
the  King;  he  was  also  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  William  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  scientific  work  of  the  British  Medical  Association; 
he  was  President  of  the  Section  of  medicine  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Brighton  in  1886,  delivered  the 
address  in  therapeutics  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1890,  and  the  address  in  medicine  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  London  in  1895.  A  full  biographical 
notice  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue.  A  memorial 
service  will  be  held  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Yere  Street, 
at  11.30  a.m.  on  Saturday  ;  the  interment  will  take  place 
at  Wendover,  Bucks,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 


POSTERIOR  BASAL  MENINGITIS  AND  CEREBRO- 
SPINAL FEVER, 
The  order  made  by  the  Loudon  County  Council, 
requiring  the  notification  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  came  into  operation  on 
March  12th,  1907,  and  down  to  June  18th  56  cases 
were  so  notified.  In  connexion  with  them  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  term  " cerebro- 
spinal fever"  includes  for  the  purposes  of  notification 
eases  of  posterior  basal  meningitis.  The  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  County  Council  sought  advice 
from  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  who  appointed  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  question.  This  Committee  has  reported  : 
"  That  although,  clinically,  as  regards  symptomatology 
"  and  duration,  there  are  some  differences  which  might 
"  separate  the  most  marked  cases  of  cerebro-spinal 
'fever  (epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis)  and 
•■  posterior  basal  meningitis  from  one  another,  never- 
"  theless  intermediate  cases  occur  in  which  such 
"  differentiation  is  impracticable."  The  Committee 
states,  further,  that  ''it  cannot  at  present  be  maintained 
'•  by  experts  with  absolute  certainty  that  there  is  any 
"  demonstrable  difference  in  the  bacteriology  of  the  two 
'■  diseases.  The  organism  which  is  commonly  asso- 
'•  ciated  with  each  disease  is  microscopically  the  same 
"  meningococcus  {Micrococcus  intracellular^,  Diplococcus 
"  intracellularis  meningitidis),  such  variations  as  maj  be 

•  met  with  being  dependent  on  minor  differences  in 
"  cultural  characters."  It  is  also  thought  noteworthy 
that,  "  60  far  as  has  been  ascertained  at  present,  both 
"  diseases  tend    to  occur  during   the    earlier  months 

•  of  the  year,  and  that,  although  the  occurrence 
"  of  the  disease  in  both  instances  is  epidemic, 
'•  in  neither  has  it  the  characteristics  of  a  spreading 
'  malady."  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
were  as  follows:  "(1)  That,  inasmuch  as  the  season  in 
'which  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  prevalent  will  not 
'•  recur  for  seven  to  nino  months,  the  order  of  notifica- 
"  tion  at  presont  issued  should  continue  in  force  for  a 
"  period  of  two  years,  in  order  to  cover  two  possible 
"opidemie  periods.  (2)  That,  in  the  order  of  notifica- 
"  tion  distributed  to  practitioners,  it  should  be  stated 
"  that  for  notification  purposes  the  disease  at  present 
"  known  as  posterior  basal  meningitis  is  included  under 
"  the  term  '  cerebro-spinal  fevor.'  (3)  That,  after  noti- 
"  fication,  further  details  of  the  cases  should  be 
"  obtained  (a)  in  hospitals  through  the  courtesy  of 
"  the    medical    officers    in     charge,      (b)     in     private 
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«by  1  special  officer  available  to  investigate  the 
*'  cases  bacteriologkally  or  otherwise  if  desired,  in 
"  association  with  the  practitioner  in  charge.'' 
The  operation  of  the  notification  order  now  in  force 
will  expire  on  September  12th,  1907,  but  the  Public 
Health  Committee  intends  to  recommend  the  London 
<  'ounty  Council  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  College  that  the  order  of  notification  should  con- 
tinue for  two  years.  The  Committeo  is  already  in 
communication  with  the  Londcn  hospitals,  and  has 
asked  them  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  by  furnishing 
details  of  ea°es  admitted  ;  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
services  of  Dr.  Wanklyn,  the  Assistant  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  who  has  recently,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  M.O.H.  for  Glasgow,  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  course  of  the  outbreak  in  that  city, 
should  be  available  with  a  view  to  the  investigation 
of  cases  in  association  with  medicsl  practitioners  in 
London  should  they  so  desire.  Arrangements  are 
also  being  made  for  the  bacteriological  examination 
sugges'ed  by  the  College. 


INCOME  TAX  ON  PENSIONS. 
In-  the  British  Medical  Jovrxal  for  April  27th  last  we 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would  take  the 
view  that  pensions  should  tie  regarded  as  deferred  pay 
and  taxed  at  the  ninepenny  rate.  The  point  came  up 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill  last  week,  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  the  welcome 
announcement  that  pensions  would  be  treated  as 
"  earned  income,''  the  definition  of  which  will  now 
run:  "Any  income  from  any  office  or  employment  of 
"  profit  hold  by  the  individual,  including  any  pension, 
':  superannuation  allowance,  or  deferred  pay  in  respect 
"of  past  services  in  that  office  or  employment.  .  .  . '' 
This  definition  appears  to  be  broad  enough  to  include 
all  naval,  military,  and  civil  pensions  and  super- 
annuation allowances  paid  by  local  authorities  and 
private  employers  from  a  pension  fund  or  other- 
wise. The  decision  to  treat  pensions  in  this 
manner  has  not  been  arrived  at  without  much 
consideration,  the  difficulty  having  been  to  find  a 
good  reason  for  distinguishing  between  an  annuity  in 
the  form  of  a  superannuation  allowance  and  one  de- 
rived from  the  accumulation  and  investment  of  savings. 
In  the  one  case  an  employe  may  be  regarded  as  agree- 
ing to  work  for  a  smaller  present  salary  in  consideration 
of  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  his  employer  to  pay 
him  a  pension  after  a  certain  length  of  service  :  in  the 
other  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  contracting  for  a 
present  salary  equal  to  the  full  market  value  of  his 
services,  with  no  title  to  pension,  and  saving  and  in- 
vesting annually  a  portion  of  his  salary,  in  order  to 
purchase  for  himself  an  old-age  annuity.  There  are 
insuperable  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  treating 
the  produce  of  invested  savings  as  "earned  income,'' 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  distinguish  between 
the  cases  just  adduced.  He  has  found  a  threefold 
distinction :  (1)  A  pension  is  deferred  pay  and  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  original  contract  of 
service.  (2)  lb  ceases  with  the  pensioner's  life. 
(3)  It  is  not  a  form  of  property  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  or  bequeathed  to 
■children.  In  each  of  these  respects  an  annuity  pur- 
chased by  the  annuitant  himself  differs,  or  may  differ, 
.from  a  pension.  Mr.  As  qui  fen  admitted  that  the  limit  of 
the  concession  he  had  announced  was  not  reconcileable 
with  any  strict  and  logical  rule,  but  justified  it  on  1he 
broad  grounds  of  equity  and  policy.  The  practical 
■result  is  that  a  pensioner  whose  total  income  does  not 
exceed  £2.000  will  be  taxed  on  his  pension  at  the  lower 
rate  of  ninepence  in  the  pound,  and  those  who  benefit 
by  the  concession  are  not  likely  to  cavil  at  its  logical 
incompleteness.    To  the  annuitant  who  does  rot  come 


within  its  scope  we  can  only  offer  the  consolation  that 
if  his  income  be  small,  the  abatements,  which  apply  to 
all  classes  of  income  alike,  will  do  something  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  of  a  tax  that  stands  at  a  nominal  rate  of 
one  shilling  in  the  pound. 

OPENINGS  FOR  MEDICAL  WOMEN. 
The  annual  prize-giving  at  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women  took  place  on  July  4th,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson.  The  prizes 
were  distributed  by  Professor  Osier,  who,  in  address- 
ing the  students,  pointed  out  that  there  were  four 
avenues  open  to  medical  women.  The  first,  which  he 
commended  to  those  who  had  a  liking  for  science,  was 
work  in  connexion  with  the  scientific  branches  of  medi- 
cine. There  were  many  women  specially  adapted  for 
working  at  the  highest  problems  of  scientific  medicine, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  best  work  in  bacteriology,  in 
histology,  and  in  many  departments  of  pathology 
was  being  done  at  the  present  time  by  women. 
The  second  line  of  work  which  women  could  very 
well  follow  was  in  connexion  with  institutions,  especi- 
ally asylums  for  the  insane.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  were  at  the  present  time  many  women 
physicians  doing  excellent  work  in  asylums.  The  third 
sphere  of  activity  for  women  was  general  practice. 
Though  it  was  a  hard  life,  there  were  many  women  who 
were  very  successful  in  general  practice,  and  able  to 
meet  worry,  care,  and  trouble  and  the  daily  anxieties 
and  annoyances  incidental  to  practice.  Women  were 
especially  adapted  for  dealing  with  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children,  but  the  difficulty  in  that  con- 
nexion was  the  mistrust  and  distrust  of  women  for 
women;  animpottant  duty  for  the  students  he  addressed 
was  so  to  conduct  their  lives  that  every  woman  would 
have  trust  in  them.  When  a  paternal  Government 
instituted  a  proper  system  of  school  inspection  it  was 
the  women  who  should  carry  out  that  work,  and  the 
filling  of  such  positions  by  women  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  community.  The  fourth  field  of 
work  for  women  was  India.  Probably  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  where  so  much  good  could  be  done 
by  women  as  in  India.  Those  who  decided  to  go  there 
would  perhaps  live  harder  lives,  but  probably  they 
would  lead  happier  lives  than  those  who  remained  in 
this  country.  He  urged  those  who  had  the  desire,  to  go 
out  to  India  and  help  their  unfortunate  sisters  there. 
Professor  Osier  concluded  by  advising  the  students  to 
accept  as  their  philosophy  of  life  that  they  were  in  the 
world  not  to  get  what  they  could  out  of  it,  but  to  do 
what  they  could  for  the  happiness  of  others.  The  report 
of  the  Council  of  the  school,  which  was  received  by  the 
meeting,  stated  that  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
London  had  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  incorporation  of  the  school  with  the 
University,  and  that  the  repoit  of  that  Committee  would 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  had  recently  of  its  own  accord  brought  up  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  coi  joint 
examinations  for  renewed  consideration.  The  School 
Committee  had  therefore  decided  to  send  in  a  further 
petition  to  theKoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  The 
meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Osier,  proposed  by  Dr.  Brodie  and  seconded  by  Miss 
Andeisjc. 

COUNTRY  MILK  AND  INERT  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 
We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  last  report  of  Dr.  Colling- 
ridge.  M.O.H.  for  the  City  of  London,  that  he  strongly 
supports  the  view,  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion required  to  safeguard  the  milk  supply,  which  we 
have  frequently  ventured  to  express  in  these  columns. 
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After  stating  that  in  the  course  of  recent  investigation 
into  some  cases  of  enteric  fever  occurring  within  the 
City  it  was  found  advisable  to  examine  the  milk  supply, 
he  says:  "Two  points  are  clear — first,  the  urgent  need 
"  for  general  legislation  with  regard  to  the  milk  supply. 
"  This  must  deal  with  the  question  at  the  farm  itself,  and 
"  must  be  the  duty  of  the  local  authority.  Xo  half- 
•' hearted  measure  giving  the  metropolis,  or  aDy  other 
••  district,  power  to  exclude  infected  or  dirty  milk  is  of 
■•  any  real  service.  If  milk  from  a  particular  source  is 
'•  excluded  by  order  from  one  place,  it  will  be  sent  to 
••  another,  either  to  be  consumed  thereiD.  or  possibly  to 
'•  be  again  forwarded  to  the  excluded  area.  Secondly, 
"  the  local  authority  where  the  farm  is  situated  alone 
"  can  effectively  deal  with  the  question."  The  diffi- 
culty for  the  legislator,  however,  is  to  devise  a 
means  of  compelling  a  recalcitrant  local  authority  to 
act.  Dr.  Collingridge  thinks  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  devising  a  system  whereby  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  would  act  in  case  of  default  of  a  local 
authority.  We  think,  however,  that  the  alternative  of 
giving  the  Council  of  the  county  in  which  the  local 
authority  is  situated  power  to  act  in  default  is  worthy  of 
consideration — the  machinery  would  be  less  cumbrous, 
and  we  have  not  heard  any  serious  objection  to  the 
proposal  save  that  founded  upon  the  fact  that  some 
county  councils  have  not  yet  appointed  a  medical  officer 
of  health.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  this  will  have 
to  be  done  before  very  long.  Dr.  ColliDgridge's  report 
contains  the  results  of  bacteriological  examinations  by 
Dr.  Klein;  they  were  in  all  eases  unsatisfactory,  and, 
commenting  upon  the  whole  story,  Dr.  Collingridge  says: 
"  Xo  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the  reckless 
"  disregard  of  the  public  health  shown  by  thote  respon- 
"  sible  for  the  milk  supply  ;  the  farmers  themselves  are 
"  quite  indifferent,  and  the  dairy  company  concerned 
"  apparently  takes  no  steps  to  safeguard  i'.s  customers 
"  until  attention  is  called  to  the  condition  of  the  milk. 
"  In  two  instances  out  of  three  the  cows  were  found  to 
"  be  diseased,  while  in  all  three  the  premises  were  defec- 
"  live  (one  requiring  slight  repairs  only),  two  being 
"  insanitary."  In  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  City  authorities  the  diseased  cows  have  been 
removed  from  these  particular  farms,  but  apparently 
no  steps  have  been  or  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
animals  beicg  used  for  milk  or  food  elsewhere.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  London  County  Council  on  July  9th 
Dr.  Fornian,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, presented  a  report  on  proposals  for  legislation 
in  1908,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
most  urgent  need  was  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  a  pure  and  uncontaminated  milk  supply.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  power  should  be  obtained 
for  the  medical  officer  of  the  Council  tu  take  samples  at 
railway  stations,  and  to  stop  the  supply  of  milk  to 
London  from  cows  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder.  Dr.  Formau  added  that  as  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  notified  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  national  Bill  on  the  subject,  the  Public 
Health  Committee  would  accept  an  amendment  by 
.Mr.  Felix  Cassel  to  that  effect,  and  proposing  that 
representations  should  be  made  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  course  was 
eventually  taken.  

A  NEW  FORM  OF  PUFF. 
The  art  of  puffing,  as  it  was  understood  in  his  day, 
was  expounded  by  Macaulay  in  his  famous  review  of 
Itobort  Montgomery's  poems.  His  enumeration  of  the 
various  methods  was  founded  on  that  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Puff  by  Sheridan  in  Tif  Otitic  That  master 
of  the  art  says :  "Puffing  is  of  various  sorts;  the  prin- 
"  cipal  are,  the  puff  direct,  the  puff  preliminary,  the  puff 
"  collateral,  the  puff  collusivo,  and  the  puff  oblique,  or 
"  puff  by  implication.    These    all  assume,  as  Circ'am- 


"  stances  require,  the  various  forms  of  letter  to  the 
"  editor,  occasional  anecdote,  impartial  critique,  obeer- 
"  vation  from  correspondent,  or  advertisement  from  the 
"  party.''  He  proceeds  to  develop  the  system  in  detail 
in  its  application  to  plays  and  other  matters  which  do 
not  concern  us  here.  In  his  list,  however,  we  miss  at 
least  one  which  may  be  very  effective  when  properly 
used.  This  we  shouM  call  the  puff  responsive, 
as  it  takes  the  form  of  an  answer  to  an  apparently 
innocent  question.  For  instance,  let  us  say, 
some  one  asks  in  a  medical  journal  for  information 
from  his  professional  brethren  as  to  a  beer  that 
will  not  cause  acidity,  or  a  cocoa  that  can  be  drunk 
without  fear  of  "  bilious  ''  consequences.  The  question 
is  inserted  by  the  unsuspecting  editor,  with  the  result 
that  answers  come  at  first,  perhaps,  as  single  spies,  but 
very  soon  in  battalions.  With  a  unanimity  generally 
found  only  on  the  stage  and  rare  indeed  among  medical 
men.  all  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  a 
beer  or  cocoa .  as  the  case  may  be,  sold  by  a  particular 
firm.  The  thing  begins,  like  Launeelot  Gobbo's  father, 
to  "  have  a  kind  of  taste,"  and  the  flavour  of  the  "  puff  " 
becomes  very  pronounced  when  a  correspondent,  less 
guileless  than  the  others,  sends  a  typewritten  letter 
from  the  firm  in  question,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
inquiry  and  inviting  him  to  express  his  opinion  of 
its  product  through  the  columns  of  the  journal,  of 
which  it  is  considerate  enough  to  give  the  present 
address  and  the  last  day  on  which  communica- 
tions for  the  current  issue  are  dealt  with.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  a  firm  acting 
thus  does  anything  wrong  in  its  natural  endeavour 
to  secure  a  gratuitous  advertisement  ;  it  only  shows 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  that,  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  is  praiseworthy.  And  for  all  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  stuff  which  it  offers  for  sale  may  be 
all  that  it  is  declared  to  be  by  the  thirty  or  forty 
readers  of  the  journal  who  have  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
praise  of  the  product.  The  only  moral  which  the  tale 
seems  to  point  is  that  the  microbe  of  puffery  is  as 
ubiquitous  and  as  insidious  as  any  of  the  others  that 
go  up  and  down  the  world  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour,  and  that  it  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  keep  a 
journal  puff-proof  as  it  is  to  keep  a  hospital  free  from 
germs.  This  fact  is  perhaps  not  always  sufficientlv 
appreciated  by  those  "rigidly  righteous"  persons  to 
whom  Burns  addressed  the  remonstrance  : 

What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

liut  know  not  what's  resisted. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  HAT. 
Mark  Twain  has  recently  entertained  us  with  his  story 
of  the  archdeacon  who  took  away  his  hat,  leaving  one 
of  distinctly  inferior  quality  in  its  place.  It  is  remark- 
y  the  way,  that  when  such  accidents  occur  the 
exchange  is  invariably  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
who  makes  the  mistake.  Xo  one  ever  beard  of  any  sane 
man  taking  a  worse  hat  or  umbrella  than  his  own. 
This  problem  might  engage  the  attention  of  Professor 
Lombroso  more  profitably  than  the  investigation  of  the 
eccentricities  of  '•  spiritual"  manifestations.  The  hat 
in  its  psychological  aspects  forms  the  subject  of  a 
careful  study  by  Professor  H.  Gross  in  a  book  on 
criminal  psychology  recently  publish  He 

lias  made  a  number  of  observations  on  the  way  of 
wearing  the  bat  in  its  relation  to  character,  and  has 
formed  conclusions  of  1'  of    Which    he  has 

satisfied  himself  by  a  Long  He  holds  that  a 

hat  worn  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
of  the  head  is  a  sign  that  a  man  is  upright 
but  a  pedant  and  a  bore.  Men  who  arc  gentle  and 
amiable  and  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  wear 
the  hat  a  little  on  ono  side.  Weventnre  to  offer  this  fact 
asahint  to  thoso  witnesses  before  the  lloyal  Commission 
on  Vivisection  who  urge  that  applicants  for  a  licence 
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under  the  Act  should  produce  a  certificate  of  humanity, 
but  seem  to  fiad  a  difficulty  in  defining  how  the  posses- 
sion of  the  quality  is  to  be  guaranteed.  The  wearing  of 
the  hat  very  much  on  one  side  is  said  by  the 
German  writer  to  be  a  mark  of  insolence  and 
swagger.  There  is  a  possible  fallacy  in  this  ob- 
servation to  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
refer.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  instance,  who 
wore  his  hat  in  a  fashion  that  would  have  made 
Dr.  Gross  write  him  down  an  arrant  swashbuckler,  did 
so,  we  believe,  to  hide  an  ugly  scar  on  the  temple. 
According  to  our  German  authority,  wearing  the  hat 
on  the  back  of  the  head  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  recklessness  and  being  in  debt  ;  the  further  back 
it  is,  the  nearer  bankruptcy  is  the  wearer.  This  may 
be  a  useful  piece  of  information  to  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  we  have  ourselves  seen  mil- 
lionaires wear  their  hats  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Gorgius 
Mida3  as  portrayed  by  D11  Maurier.  Perhaps  these 
cases  illustrate  Juvenal's  warning,  Fnmti  nulla  fides. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  hat  is  worn  over  the  forehead, 
it  indicates  a  man  of  difficult  temper,  sulky — in  short, 
in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  song,  "a  sumph  to  keap  up 
"  spite."  Dr.  Gross  seems  to  have  omitted  the  style  of 
the  hat  itself,  which  we  think  is  also  an  index  of  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  wearer.  Unless  one  is  known 
to  be  wealthy,  ths  mere  fact  of  wearing  a  bad  hat  is  a 
proof  of  strength  of  character.  Then  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  relationship  between  strictness  of  morality 
and  breadth  of  brim  ;  while  extra  eurliness  of  brim 
suggests  rakishness.  It  would  lead  us  far  afield, 
however,  to  consider  too  curiously,  as  Horatio  says, 
the  numerous  questions  that  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  shape  of  the  hat.  To  return  to  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  dealing :  There  is  the 
obvious  objection  that  a  man  may  wear  his  hat 
in  a  style  differing  from  that  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter with  deliberate  intent  to  deceive.  Or,  again, 
he  may  be  a  disciple  of  the  "  No  Hat "  cult. 
This  Dr.  Gross  meets  by  an  ingenious  system  of  checks 
based  on  scarpology — the  science  of  the  footgear,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  has  devoted  much  labour.  Thus,  he 
ha3  observed  that  a  man  who  wears  down  the  heels  of 
his  boots  evenly  may  safely  be  put  down  as  an  energetic 
man  of  business  or  a  trustworthy  official.  If  they  are 
worn  down  on  the  outer  side,  the  owner  is  gifted  with 
imagination  and  is  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  If  they 
are  worn  down  on  the  inner  side,  he  is  weak  and 
undecided  in  character ;  this  diagnostic  sign,  however 
we  are  told,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of 
men  than  of  women. 

THE  IMPOTENCE  OF  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

BOARD. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  county  councils  have 
realized  that  the  Local  Government  Act.  1888  empowers 
them  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  whenever  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  local  sani- 
tary authorities  within  the  administrative  area  of  the 
county  are  not  properly  carrying  out  the  Public  Health 
Acts.  The  Durham  County  Council  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tions, and,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  county  medical 
officer,  Dr.  Eustace  Hill,  the  attention  ot  ihe  Local 
Government  Board  has  been  called  many  times  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  the  indifference  of  local 
authorities  in  the  county.  The  County  Council  has  not 
always  received  the  support  frcm  the  central  authority 
vi hich  it  might  have  expected;  but,  in  spite  of  rebuffs, 
the  Council  has  quietly  pursued  its  course  and  per- 
sistently pressed  for  reforms  where  they  were  required 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  health.  Tnis  attitude  of 
the  Durham  Council  stands  out  in  a  most  striking 
manner  in  the  recently-issued  report  of  Dr.  L.  W. 
Darra  Mair,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government   Board,   upon    the    sanitary   condition   of 


the  Whiekham  Urban  District.  As  long  ago  as  1896  the 
Durham  County  Council  represented  to  the  Board  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  urban  district  called  Marley  Hill 
was  in  an  insanitary  condition,  owing  chiefly  to  tha 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  back-to-back  cottages, 
which  were  overcrowded.  The  Board  decided  to  take 
no  action  in  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  1905  the  county 
council  made  a  second  representation,  and  this  time  an 
inspection  of  the  district  was  directed  to  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Board.  The  result  of  the  inspection  is 
recorded  in  Dr.  Mail's  report.  The  conditions  he 
describes  are  such  as  urgently  ealLTor  speedy  amend- 
ment. This  opinion  is  not,  however,  held  by  the 
Whiekham  District  Council,  the  members  of  which 
maintain  that  the  houses  in  question  are  not  insanitary 
and  refuse  to  take  the  initial  steps  necessary  to  put 
them  in  a  better  state.  This  being  so,  Dr.  Mair  contends 
that  the  Board  is  helpless  in  the  matter  and  cannot 
exercise  its  powers  under  Section  299  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  It  has  always  been  supposed  that 
this  section  enabled  the  Board  to  compel  a  defaulting 
authority  to  enforce  the  Act  of  1875  ;  but  if  Dr.  Mair  is 
right  in  his  contention,  no  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
Board  unless  the  authority  admits  that  it  is  in  default, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  local  sanitary  authority  will 
not  do. 

ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  THE  EXETER 
HOSPITAL. 
An  electrical  department  is  about  to  be  opened  at  the 
Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  at  Exeter.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  department  has  been  forced  on  the 
attention  of  the  staff  for  some  years,  but  considerable 
difficulty  was  found  in  selecting  a  suitable  set  of  rooms. 
By  utilizing  certain  rooms  in  the  basement  this  diffi- 
culty has  now  been  overcome.  The  Committee  has 
taken  a  very  sensible  vievv  of  the  representations  of  the 
staff,  and  on  their  backing  up  the  representations,  a 
member  of  the  staff  was  able  to  inform  them  that  a 
valued  old  subscriber  to  the  hospital  had  promised  £T00 
and  her  daughter  £10  towards  the  necessary  expenses.  A 
little  later  the  lady  increased  her  gift  to  £210.  With 
this  sum  in  hand  it  was  felt  that  there  need  be  no 
further  delay,  and  the  rooms  were  altered  and  wired  and 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  valuable  apparatus 
required.  This,  however,  cost  a  considerable  amount, 
and  the  expenses  ran  up  to  £350  in  all ;  but  to  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  Committee  the  lady  wrote  a 
cheque  and  defrayed  the  whole  expense.  The  instal- 
lation begun  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Ley,  and 
finished  in  that  of  Sir  Dudley  Duck  worth -King,  will  be 
opened  next  week  by  Lady  Duckworth-King.  The  poor 
of  Exeter  and  the  surrounding  large  area,  who  seek  this 
hospital  when  in  need  of  medical  help,  will  now 
be  able  to  receive  such  assistance  as  electricity 
in  its  most  modern  developments  can  give.  The 
installation  includes  a  Finsen-Rayn  lamp,  an  ultra- 
violet lamp,  high-frequency  outfit,  x  ray  outfit,  a 
sinusoidal  dynamo,  faradic  primary  and  secondary 
and  direct  currents,  and  arrangements  are  made  so  that 
these  latter  currents  can  be  given  by  immersion  in  a 
bath,  or  in  limb  troughs  separately,  or  by  Dr.  Schnee's 
four-celled  arrangement.  A  rhythmic  interruptor,  and 
the  apparatus  for  ion  treatment  and  cataphoresis  will 
immadiately  be  adder!,  when  it  is  hoped  this  installa- 
tion will  be  hardly  second  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 


CHAIR  OF  PATHOLOGY,  OXFORD. 
The  electors  have  appointed  Dr.  George  Dieter  to  the 
newly-made  Chair  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Dr. 
Dreyer  is  a  lecturer  on  pathology  in  the  University  at 
Copenhagen  and  chief  assistant  to  Professor  Salomonsen. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  able  researches  on  bacteriology, 
pathological  histology,  and  the  complex  problem  of 
immunity.      Those   who  were   at  the  meeting   of   the 
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Pathological  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Oxford  will  remember  the  able  part  he  took  in  the 
discussion  on  immunity.  He  speaks  English  with 
great  facility.  Dr.  Dreyer  worked  tor  some  time  with 
the  late  Sir  John  Burdon-Sanderson.  and  is  very  well 
known  to  the  younger  Oxford  men.  a  number  of  whom 
have  carried  on  researches  with  him  at  Copenhagen. 
Dr.  Dreyer  is  the  sen  of  Captain  Dreyer  of  the  Danish 
navy,  and  was  born  at  Shanghai  in  1873. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
We  may  remind  members  of  the  Association  who 
intend  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  MeetiDg  at  Exeter 
that  it  is  expected  that  they  will  wear  academic 
costume  when  attending  the  service  at  Exeter  Cathedral 
at  noon  on  July  30th;  special  seats  will  be  reserved  for 
them,  and  they  will  robe  in  the  chapter  house  and 
cloisters,  and  thence  proceed  in  procession  to  the  west 
door,  where  they  will  be  met  by  the  Cathedral  dig- 
nitaries and  the  choir ;  the  processional  hymn  will  be 
sung  as  the  procession  passes  up  the  nave.  There  will 
be  a  short  choral  service,  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  will 
preach;  after  the  sermon  the  Te  Deum  (Hopkins  in  C) 
will  be  sung.  Local  members  express  the  hope  that  the 
service  will  be  well  attended  by  visiting  members.  We 
are  also  able  to  announce  that  the  Eev.  Provost  Hobson 
has  arranged  a  service  for  Roman  Catholic  visitors  at 
the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  South  Street,  at  noon 
on  July  30th ;  the  service  will  be  Solemn  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  Bishop  of  Plymouth 
has  promised  to  officiate. 

THE  ASSOCIATIONS  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRANTS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  last  week  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Science  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  appointments  to  research  scholarships  and  the 
allotment  of  scientific  grants  of  the  Association  were 
confirmed  and  adopted.  Mr.  Major  Greenwood,  junior, 
having  held  a  scholarship  for  the  usual  term,  Dr.  A.  E 
Barnes  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  application  held  a  resident  appointment  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  Sheffield,  will  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  university  there.  He  proposes  to  investi- 
gate some  points  in  the  ruetabclism  of  infectious 
diseases  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
variations  in  metabolism  coinciding  with  variations  in 
the  opsonic  powers  of  the  blood.  He  intends  to  direct  his 
attention  especially  to  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus, 
chlorine,  the  purin  basss  and  nitrogen  in  the  more 
acute  infections,  such  as  erysipelas,  pneumonia, 
pyaemia,  and  infective  endocarditis,  but  especi- 
ally in  acute  rheumatism.  To  the  Ernest  Hart, 
Memorial  Scholarship  Mr.  John  Paul  McGowan, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  formerly  University  Assistant  to  Sir 
Thomas  R.  Fraser,  and  now  working  on  immunity 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Edinburgh,  was  appointed.  The  subject  to  which  he 
specially  intends  to  give  attention  is  that  of  aggressins 
and  the  relations  they  may  have  to  the  production  of  a 
more  powerful  antiserum.  Mr  Thomas  Shirley  Hele 
and  Mr.  Willoughby  Henwood  Harvey  were  reappointed 
research  scholars  for  a  further  period  of  one  year.  A 
number  of  renewed  grants  were  made  to  the  amount 
of  £131,  and  fresh  grants  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
1219.  The  reports  of  the  scholars  and  recipients  of 
grants  made  to  the  Committee  in  respect  of  the  year 
1906-7  were  published  in  the  Si  1  1  lemenx  of  June  22nd, 
1907,  p.  408,etseq.  The  total  sum  voted  for  1907-8  was 
.11,000,  being  1650  for  the  s.holarships  and  .C350  in 
grants. 

THE     MID3LEMORE     PRIZE. 
The  Science  Committee  reported  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  that  the  adjudicator  for  the    Middlemore 
Prize  had  informed  them  that  one  essay  eent  in  in  com- 


petition possessed  outstanding  merit  and  was  a  complete 
and  scholarly  production.  On  opening  the  sealed 
envelope  it  was  found  that  the  author  was  Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  the  subject  of  the 
essay  being  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  The  adjudi- 
cator further  reported  that  three  other  essays  appeared 
to  him  to  be  excellent,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
their  various  authors  would  make  public  in  some  form 
the  important  information  they  contained. 


A  Committee,  of  which  M.  EmileLoubet,  ex-President 
of  the  French  Republic,  is  Chairman,  has  been  formed 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  Professor 
Brouardel.  The  artist  selected  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  is  M.  Dsnys  Puech. 


We  understand  that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
dismissal  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Lloyd  from  his  appointment  as 
surgeon  to  the  Brynkinalt  Colliery,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  on  page  112,  are  being  investigated  by 
the  Denbigh  and  Flint  Division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  In  the  meantime,  any  practitioner  who 
may  contemplate  applying  for  the  prospective  vacancy 
will  doubtless  suspend  action  until  the  investigations 
are  complete.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Medical  Secretary,  British  Medical  Association, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  \V.( '. 

JHefcira!  §tfz%  m  f  arikmettt 

[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 

The  Finance  Bill,  which  occupied  several  days  last 
week  and  one  day  this  week  in  Committee,  gave  rise  to 
some  interesting  discussions  on  the  Incidence  of  the 
income  tax,  and  led  to  one  amendment  of  some  importance 
to  the  profession.  Many  members  have  felt  all  along  that 
it  was  not  just  to  class  pensions  with  incomes  from  invest- 
ments, and  that  the  pensioner  should  have  the  benefit  of 
any  remission  relating  to  an  earned  income.  Mr.  Asquith 
said  the  question  had  cost  him  much  anxious  thought 
whether  a  pension  ought  to  be  regarded  in  some  form  or 
another  as  remuneration  or  as  a  form  of  investment.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  reconsider  the  decision  at  which  he 
had  arrived  with  any  strict  and  logical  rule,  but,  alter 
giving  full  consideration  to  the  matter  with  his  colleagues, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pensioner,  speak- 
ing in  broad  and  general  t:ims,  came  in  reason  and 
equity,  and  in  point  of  policy  upon  the  side  of  the  line  to 
which  relief  ought  to  be  given.  He  afterwards  carried  an 
amendment  which  made  the  first  definition  of  an  earned 
income  to  read  '-any  remuneration  from  office  or  employ- 
ment of  profit  held  by  the  individual,  including  any  pen- 
sion, superannuation  allowance,  or  deterred  pay  in 
respect  of  past  services  in  that  office  or  employment.'' 
This  is  intended  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  pensions. 


The  Public  Health  Acts.  Sir  Ivor  Herbert  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  inconvenience  experienced  by  local  authori- 
ties in  the  administration  of  tiie  l'ubb'e  Health  -Vets,  from 
the  fact  that  the  law  had  to  be  sought  in  a  !ari.e  number 
of  public  Acts,  and  in  some  oases  was  affected  by  private 
Acts  of  Parliament,  he  could  hold  out  any  hope  of  briiging 
in  a  Bill  next  >  ear  to  consolidate  all  enactments  bearing 
upon  the  public  health  and  to  conftr  equal  powers  in 
respect  thereto  on  all  local  authorities.  Mr.  Bums  said 
that  he  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  confer 
equal  powers  in  respect  of  public  health  on  all  local 
authorities  That  would  involve  an  undue  interference 
with  Bp  <-ial  powers  conferred  by  local  Acts.  Moreover, 
powers  which  might  be  properly  conferred  in  respect  of 
one  district  would  not  always  be  suitable  to  another  of  a 
diflferent  character.  He  realized  the  advantages  (litre 
would  be  in  consolidating  the  Public  Health  Act*,  though 
he  thought  it  would  probably  be  founi  nec»scaryin  the 
first  instance  to  amend  them  in  some  respects.    He  cculd 
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not  give  any  pledge  as  to  legislation  for  next  year,  but 
should  bi  g!id  when  opportunity  offered  to  take  steps  in 
the  direction  indicated. 


The    Prohibition     of    Medical    Practise    by    Companies 

Ei  !.—  <»n  the  motion  <\{  Lord  Hylton,  this  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  l*st  w.-ek  in  the  Lords.  On  Clause  1  (com- 
panies not  to  practise  or  act  as  physicians,  surgeons,  or 
ire  '.ical  practitioners),  the  Earl  of  Crewe  said  that  when 
'he  Bill  was  last  hefore  the  House  the  point  arose  whether, 
i  \  the  case  of  a  company  contravening  its  provisions, 
all  the  directors  and  officers  should  be  made  person- 
a'ly  liable,  and  it  was  suggested  that  in  some  cases 
that  might  operate  very  hardly.  They  therefore  proposed 
to  amend  this  clause  so  as  to  provide  that,  while  the 
company  itself  should  be  liable,  "  every  director,  manager, 
o.-  other  officer  of  the  company  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
authorizes  or  permits  such  contravention  shall  incur  the 
l'k°  penalty."  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Bill  was  passed. 

London  Meat  and  Milk  Supplies. — List  week  Mr. 
Bramsdon,  in  putting  a  question  to  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  quoted  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Portsmouth  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  past  twelve  months  sixty- seven  diseased  cows  had 
been  sold  for  human  food,  and  that  the  diseased  meat  had 
mostly  been  disposed  of  in  London ;  he  also  referred  to 
the  statf  m?nt  of  the  same  officer  that  the  milk  of  badly- 
diseased  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis  was  systemati- 
cally sold,  to  the  serious  hurt  of  the  infant  population, 
and  asked  what  steps  the  Government  proposed  to  take  to 
meet  these  urgent  evils.  Mr.  Burns  said  he  was  aware  of 
the  reports  referred  to.  As  regards  the  first  question,  he 
did  not  gather  that  the  diseased  meat  of  the  cows  men- 
tioned had  been  disposed  of  in  London,  although  London 
was  stated  to  be  the  destination  of  many  of  the  animals. 
He  might  point  out  that  if  any  diseased  animal  or  meat 
intended  for  the  food  of  man  was  exposed  for  sale  it  was 
liable  to  inspection  and  seizure.  All  these  matters  were 
receiving  his  consideration. 


Borax  as  a  Food  Preservative. — Mr.  Carr-Gomm  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether  he 
was  aware  that  borax  and  boracic  acid  were  largely  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  preservation  of  ham, 
bacon,  milk,  and  other  articles  of  food ;  whether  their  use 
for  this  purpose  was  permitted  in  the  countries  exporting 
such  articles  of  food  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  whether,  to 
be  effective,  the  borax  or  boracic  acid  must  penetrate  the 
article  treated;  whether,  if  so,  any  deleterious  effect 
could  be  prevented  by  superficial  washing;  and 
whether  he  intended  to  introduce  a  measure  for- 
bidding the  application  of  such  preservatives  to  articles 
of  food  intended  for  consumption  in  this  country.  Mr. 
John  Burns  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  the  facts  as 
regards  the  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  borax  and 
boracic  acid  for  the  preservation  of  certain  articles  of 
food,  and  that  in  some  countries  from  which  such  articles 
were  sent  here  the  use  of  these  preservatives  was  pro- 
hibited, although  in  certain  of  these  countries  the  pro- 
hibition did  not  extend  to  foods  prepared  for  export  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  boron  preservatives  were  used  for 
packing  such  articles  of  food  as  hams  and  bacon  they 
usually  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  meat,  and  would 
not  be  removable  by  superficial  washing,  whilst  penetra- 
tion must,  of  course,  occur  i!  solutions  containing  these 
preservatives  were  used  for  pickling  or  injection.  The 
Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Food)  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced,  and  which  was  now  before  the  House,  would 
enable  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  danger  to  public  health  from  the 
importation,  preparation,  and  storage  of  articles  of  food 
intended  for  human  consumption,  and  thus  to  deal  with 
the  matter  referred  to  in  the  question. 


Workhouse  Inmates.  Last  week,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Mr.  John  Burns  gave  the 
following  interesting  statistics :  The  total  number  of 
inmates  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  question  was 
on  January  1st,  1907,  excluding  the  casuals  and  insane, 
218,945.     O!  these,  60,421,  or  24.3  per  cent.,  were  under  16, 


and  188,524.  or  75.7  per  cent ,  were  16  or  over  that  ag<'.  '  'f 
the  latter  number.  136,663,  or  73  5  per  cent.,  were  claBSi  d 
as  not  able  bodied  or  infirm.  This  left  51,861  classed  as 
able-bodied,  but  of  these  31,556  were  sick  or  temporarily 
disabled.  Thus  the  total  number  of  able-bodied  ini 
in  health  was  only  20  305,  of  whom  11,508  were  men  am! 
8,797  women.  The  returns  from  which  these  figun  a  were 
taken  did  not  distinguish  the  number  of  paupers  who- 
were  65  years  of  age  or  upwards.  The  most  recent 
information  on  this  subject  related  to  September  IbL  1903. 
On  that  date  the  nnrnbtr  of  indoor  paupers  of  65  or 
upwards  (exclusive  of  vagrants)  was  75,214,  or  47.1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  inmates  oJ  16  years  of  age 
and  over. 


The  Notification  of  Tuberculosis  in  Belfast  —Last  week 
Mr.  .1.  Devlin  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  whether  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  superin- 
tendent officer  of  health  for  Belfast,  Dr.  Bailie,  that  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  city 
should  be  invited  in  the  voluntary  notification  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  great  advantages  would  result  therefrom  in 
regard  to  precautions  dealing  with  tuberculous  houses  and 
areas  ;  whether  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Ireland 
were  over  12,000  per  annum,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  registered,  and  that  the  number  in  Belfast  was 
exceptionally  high  ;  and  whether,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  and  the  unanimous  sentirnentamongst 
Irish  medical  men  in  favour  of  its  being  dealt  with 
promptly  and  thoroughly,  he  would  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  local  authorities  in  BelfaEt, 
Dublin,  and  the  principal  centres  of  the  courtry. 
with  a  view  to  taking  such  measures  as  would 
tend  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Mr. 
Birrell  said  that  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  been  called  to  the  recommendation  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  the  question.  The  statements  made  in 
the  second  part  of  the  question  were  substantially  correct. 
The  Local  Government  Board  was  constantly  urging  upon 
Irish  local  authorities  the  necessity  for  the  full  exercise  of 
their  powers  under  existing  legislation  with  a  view  to 
checking  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  With  regard  to 
the  concluding  part  of  the  question  he  might  say  that  he 
had  already  been  in  communication  with  the  General 
Council  of  Irish  county  councils  upon  the  subject  of 
possible  further  legislation  in  this  important  matter,  and 
had  promised  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  council  on 
the  subject  in  the  coming  autumn. 


Plague  in  India.  -Mr.  Field  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  whether  he  could  state  the  total  number  of 
deaths  in  India  from  plague  since  it  appeared,  giving  the 
number  in  each  year ;  and  what  measures  had  been 
taken  with  a  view  of  prevention.  Mr.  Secretary  Morley 
answered  that,  according  to  a  return  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  lately  issued,  the  deaths  were : 


1896             

1,704 

1897             

56,055 

1898             

117,953 

1899             

...        134,788 

1900             

93,150 

1901             

273.559 

1902             

...        577,427 

1903 

851.263 

1904             

...    1022,299 

1905             

950,863 

1906             

352,131 

1907  (January  1st  to  May  31st) 

991,003 

Total 5,402,245 

The  preventive  measures  which  had  proved  most  sucessful 
were:  (1)  The  systematic  destruction  of  rats;  (2)  disinfec- 
tion of  houses  and  clothing;  (3)  evacution  of  infected 
localities;  (4)  inspection  of  travellers;  (5)  segregation  of 
the  sick ;  and  (6)  inoculation.  He  hoped  shortly  to  lay 
papers  upon  the  table  which  would  give  a  fuller  account 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 


King    Edward's    Hospital     Fund    for    London    Bill   was 

read  a  third  time  and  passed  with  amendments  in  the 
Commons  on  July  5th.  and  when  the  Lords  have  agreed  to 
the  amendments  the  1  loyal  Assent  will  make  it  law. 


THE  PROVINCES. 


[July 
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New  Hulme  Hah.  of  Residence  fob  Students. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  students  ol  a  university  situated  in  a  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  centre  such  as  Manchester  by 
the  establishment  of  halls  of  residence  both  for  men  and 
women  students.  There  are  two  residential  halls  for  men 
and  two  for  women  associated  with  the  University  of  Man- 
chester. Some  time  ago  a  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  a  new  building  for  Hulme 
Hall,  which  was  formerly  situated  in  Plymouth  Grove. 
A  hall  of  residence  for  students  was  first  opened 
in  Manchester  in  1870,  the  Hulme  Hall  just 
vacated  was  opened  in  1887,  and  now  we  have  its 
successor.  The  old  building  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  now.  thanks  to  the  aid,  financial  and  other,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth  and  others,  a 
magnificent  hall,  providing  every  accommodation  for  forty 
students,  was  opened  on  July  5th.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  £21,000,  of  which  £1S.000  has  been  raised.  The  hall 
is  beautifully  situated  in  Victoria  Park,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  University,  the  new  Royal  Infirmary,  the 
Eye  Hospital,  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Sufficient  space 
has  been  acquired  to  enable  the  governors,  when  the 
necessary  funds  are  raised,  to  erect  accommodation  for 
sixty  students.  The  hall,  as  regards  endowment,  will 
receive  some  benefit  under  the  new  scheme  recently 
agreed  upon  between  the  Hulme  Hall  governors  and 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  It  is  now  awaiting  the  approval 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Milk  Supply  of  Manchester. 
The  contamination  of  the  milk  supplied  to  Manchesttr 
has  recently  been  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  by  the 
Evening  Chronicle.  A  large  number  of  farms  in  Derbyshire 
and  Cheshire  have  been  visited,  and  in  many  cases  the 
state  of  affairs  was  found  to  be  most  alarming.  Un- 
healthy, tuberculous  cows  with  udders  caked  with  ex- 
crement, insanitary  shippons  reeking  with  ammonia, 
badly  lighted,  and  kept  shut  up  from  an  idea  that  the 
cows  must  be  warm,  cowsheds  with  brick  floors  never 
washed  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  and  only  half  drained, 
milk  cans  never  scalded  out  but  merely  rinsed  with  dirty 
well-water,  milkmen  who  went  straight  to  the  milking 
from  moving  manure  which  lay  in  heaps  close  to  the  ship- 
pon  doors — such  are  some  of  the  abominations  revealed. 
Confirmation  has  bfen  forthcoming  from  Dr.  Serjeant, 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  who 
stated  that  the  condition  of  cow-houses  with  which  he  had 
acquaintance  was  no  better  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Oau  there  be  any  wonder  that  Professor  Delepine  has 
found  that  some  of  the  milk  injected  into  guinea-pigs 
quickly  killed  them  ?  Place  these  facts  side  by  side  with 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  children  are  being  bottle-fed, 
and  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the  terrible  infant 
mortality  of  Manchester.  If  only  half  the  revelations  be 
true  the  facts  are  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  one  hardly 
knows  who  deserves  the  greatest  censure — the  farmers  who 
supply  such  milk  or  the  sanitary  authorities  who  allow 
them  te  do  so.  As  a  commentary  on  this,  it  was  stated  in 
the  Liverpool  City  Council  on  July  3rd  that  in  the  three 
years  since  sterilized-milk  depots  had  been  established  in 
the  city  the  infant  death-rate  had  gone  down  17  per  1,000. 

"  Sixpenny  Doctors." 
The  increase  In  the  number  of  "sixpenny  dcctors"  in 
Manchester  ol  late  years  has  been  undoubtedly  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  hospitals,  with  only  a 
pretence  of  an  inquiry  into  patients'  circumstances, 
accept  Bmall  donations  of  about  sixpence  or  make  a  small 
charge  for  medicines.  Patients  then  think  that  they  are 
paying  full  value  for  what  they  receive,  and  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  should  pay  any  more  to  the  general 
practitioner.  No  less  than  three  societies— the  Medical 
Guild,  the  Medico-Ethical  Association,  and  the  North 
Manchester  Medical  Union — have  recently  passed  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  "  that  sixpenny  doctors  ought  not  to  be 
recognized  professionally  nor  be  met  in  consulta- 
tion.'' As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  large  majority  of 
the  consultants  are  inclined  to  adhere  loyally  to  these 
resolutions,  though  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  one 


or  two  exceptions  who  openly  defy  the  societies.  The 
feeling,  however,  is  so  strong,  that  this  attitude  is  likely 
to  prove  a  short-sighted  policy. 

Convalescent  Home  at  Penmaenmawr. 

On  Saturday,  June  29th,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester 
formally  opeied  at  Penmaenmawr  a  new  convalescent 
home  fcr  patients  from  Manchester  and  Salford.  The 
building  will  accommodate  about  50  convalescents,  and 
it  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting.  The  Lord  Mayor 
said  that  it  will  belong  to  the  workpeople  themselves,  and 
will  be  entirely  controlled  and  managed  by  them ;  by 
paying  Id.  a  week  any  man  is  entitled,  after  subscribing 
for  three  months,  to  spend  a  fortnight  or  more  there  when 
convalescent  from  illness.  An  appeal  was  made  for  new 
members  on  business  lines,  it  being  stated  that  there  is 
no  element  of  charity  in  the  concern.  Over  £9,000  had 
been  already  obtained  by  means  of  a  grand  bazaar  for 
this  and  another  similar  home  for  women  at  Amside. 
This  is  felt  in  Manchester  to  be  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  It  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  charitable 
and  self-supporting  institutions.  One  cannot  help  won- 
dering why  there  should  not  be  the  same  distinction 
drawn  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  for  at  the  present  time 
hospitals  which  are  supposed  to  be  charitable  institutions 
have  many  of  their  beds  occupied  by  paying  patients, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  urgent  cases 
among  the  poorer  non-paying  patients  to  have  to  wait  for 
a  be'l. 

Crippled  Cbtldren. 

Thanks  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Help  Society,  the 
third  annual  motor-car  outing  given  to  these  poor  unfor- 
tunates was  a  great  success.  Through  the  kindness  of 
their  owners  something  like  130  motor  cars  were  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Society,  and  over  500  crippled 
youngsters  were  given  an  outing  to  Chelford  near 
Alderley  Edge  on  Saturday  last. 


oatcst  Eorksljtr*. 


The  Municipalization  of  Bradford  Charities. 
An  interesting  article  in  the  Bradford  Evening  Telegraph 
of  June  18th  drew  attention  to  many  points  connected 
with  this  subject.  It  would  require  a  rate  of  3id.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  train  charities  of  the  city 
as  at  present  carried  on,  no  payment  being  made  for  the 
medical  services  rendered.  It  is  considered  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  a  twopenny  rate  for  the  payment  of 
the  medical  men  connected  with  the  various  institutions. 
As  Id.  in  the  £  on  the  Bradford  rates  at  present  produces 
£5,790,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  the  medical  profession 
assists  by  its  services  the  causes  of  charity  in  the  city. 

Proposed  Lady  Health  Visitor  for  Keighley. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Keighley  Town  Council,  held  on 
July  2nd,  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  took  place  on 
a  recommendation  from  the  Health  Committee  that  a 
lady  health  visitor  be  advertised  for  at  an  annual  salary 
of  £80,  the  person  appointed  to  be  a  trained  nurse  and 
certificated  midwife,  and  to  hold  the  certificate  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  The  infantile  death-rate  in 
Keighley  in  1906  was  149,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  lady 
qualified  as  suggested  might  do  something  to  reduce  it. 
It  was  pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of  the  speakers  that 
some  of  the  suggested  visitor's  duties  infringed  on  the 
domain  of  the  medical  man,  and  on  being  put  to  the  vote 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  9  to  6. 

Halifax  Guardians. 

Mr.  Bagenal,  one  of  the  general  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  reported  to  have  made  some  indis- 
creet observations  on  medical  matters  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  held  on  July  3rd.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  between  the 
medical  profession  and  the  Halifax  Board  because  the 
latter  body  will  not  pay  the  medical  men  adequately 
for  services  rendered,  Mr.  Bagenal  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

Tin'  guardians  had  got  a  medical  House  of  Lords  in  Halifax, 
and  however  rnuoh  tuey  might  want  to  shift  them  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  going  to  do  it.  The  medical  men 
had  laid  down  the  salaries  the  guardians  had  to  pay,  and,  as 
far  as  ho  could  see,  they  intended  to  carry  that  ont.     It  was 
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not  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Whether  the  guardians 
made  the  knot  themselves  or  whether  the  blame  was  on  the 
other  side  he  did  not  pretend  to  say,  and  he  \va^  not  prepared 
to  advise  them  in  public  what  to  do. 

AVhy  the  inspector  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  these 
observations  la  not  very  clear.  The  medical  profession  is 
entitled  to  set  its  own  value  on  its  services,  and  possibly 
the  Halifax  guardians  may  see  in  the  course  of  time  that 
doctors  rightly  have  some  say  on  the  question  of  payment 
for  the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  public. 


fBristnl. 

Dk.  John  Beddoe,  F.R.S. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Beddoe, 
F.E.S.,  by  Miss  Warn,  was  exhibited  in  a  local  art  gallery, 
and  efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  purchase  the 
picture  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  to  the  city.  The  rules 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  prevented  the  hanging  of  a 
portrait  of  a  living  person  ;  but  this  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  the  Museum  Committee  agreeing  to  accept  it  for  the 
Bristol  room  in  the  museum.  The  amount  the  artist 
asked  having  been  subscribed  by  Dr.  Beddoe's  friends,  the 
formal  presentation  to  the  chairman  of  the  Museum  Com- 
mittee, Alderman  R.  W.  Barker,  took  place  on  July  5th. 
The  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  was  made 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Fry,  who  referred  to  the  distin- 
guished position  Dr.  Beddoe  held  in  the  scientific  world 
as  an  ethnologist.  His  reputation,  founded  on  the 
numerous  works  he  had  published,  had  been  recognized 
by  all  countries,  which  had  made  him  a  member  of  tbeir 
learned  societies.  But  that  was  not  the  only  reason  the 
subscribers  had  for  presenting  his  portrait  to  the  city  he 
had  lived  in  for  so  many  years.  It  wa3  that  they  might 
have  his  representation  always  before  them  to  remind 
them  of  his  many  kindnesses  and  his  skill  as  aphysician, 
of  which  many  could  still  speak  with  knowledge,  though 
he  had  retired  from  practice  more  than  sixteen  years  ago. 
Mr.  Alderman  Barker,  in  accepting  the  portrait  for  the 
city,  referred  to  Dr.  Beddoe's  interest  and  work  in  anti- 
quarian matters,  and  said  the  city  was  proud  to  have  the 
excellent  portrait  and  to  honour  such  a  distinguished 
citizen.  Dr.  Beddoe,  who  was  present,  thanked  the 
speakers  for  their  kind  expressions  of  affection. 

Admission  op  Women  to  the  Medical  School. 
Bristol  University  College  has  taken  the  important  step 
of  admitting  women  to  the  full  medical  curriculum 
Under  previous  rules  they  had  been  allowed  to  attend 
certain  lectures,  and  by  permission  of  the  lecturer  certain 
others,  but  they  had  not  availed  themselves  to  any  extent 
of  these  privileges.  The  rules  now  admit  them  to  the 
whole  course  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  men. 

St.  John  Amrulance. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  a  large  gathering 
of  University  College  professors,  medical  men,  and  nurses 
attended  a  special  service,  on  St.  John's  Day,  to  assist  in 
helping  forward  the  ambulance  work  in  connexion  with 
the  St.  John  Brigade.  The  Lord  Mayor,  High  Sheriff, 
and  some  of  the  Town  Council  attended  in  state,  as  well 
as  the  Chief  Constable  and  several  superintendents.  The 
nave  of  the  cathedral  was  nearly  filled  by  the  invited 
guests,  as  not  only  was  the  invitation  largely  accepted  by 
those  invited,  but  the  members  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  and  many  others  interested  in 
ambulance  work,  such  as  the  Midland  Railway  men,  were 
also  present.  The  service  was  of  a  very  simple  nature, 
and  a  sermon  of  an  appropriate  character  was  delivered  by 
the  Dean.  The  collection  on  behalf  of  the  Brigade 
amounted  to  £13. 

In  spite  of  miserable  weather,  the  annual  competition 
for  the  ambulance  corps  was  held  in  June  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  There  were  three  cups  to  be  won — the 
Davies  for  general  proficiency  amongst  all  workers,  the 
Squire  for  those  only  who  possess  medallions,  and  a  new 
cup,  called  the  Novices',  for  first-year  certilicate  holders. 
The  examination  of  the  various  teams  was  of  a  searching 
character,  being  both  practical  and  uica  voce,  and  the  work 
was  extremely  well  done,  the  men  being  smart  and 
efficient,  not  allowing  speed  to  interfere  with  care  or 
attention  to  details.  In  the  end  the  judges  announced 
that  both  senior   cups   had   been   won   by  the    Midland 


Railway  team.  Mrs.  Daniel,  the  wife  of  the  High  SherlH, 
presented  the  cups  to  the  captain  of  each  winning  team 
and  a  special  medallion  to  each  man. 


The  Health  of  Hanley. 
The  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  (Mr.  J.  Clare) 
for  1906  has  recently  been  published.  With  a  population 
of  66,360  and  acreage  of  1  962,  the  density  cf  population  is 
36  5  per  acre.  The  birth-rate  was  34  per  1,000,  an  increase 
of  0.5  ;  and  the  death-rate  19.6,  excluding  public  institu- 
tions, 16  3. 

The  deaths  of  children  under  1  year  to  1,000  births  were 
159,  the  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years  being  199  : 
this  is  a  marked  decrease.  The  death-rate  from  phthisis 
was  1,1  per  1,000.  No  case  of  small-pox  occurred.  Of 
measles  there  were  only  25  notifications,  with  1  death. 
Notification  of  the  first  case  in  a  house  is  paid  for.  A 
chart  based  on  the  numbers  of  notifications  for  previous 
years  shows  a  regular  alternation  of  epidemic  years  and 
comparatively  free  years.  Thus  in  1904,  1902, 1900,  1896. 
and  1896,  notifications  amounted  to  700  or  more  each  year, 
but  in  each  of  the  intervening  years  to  less  than  100.  The 
year  1906  shows  a  low  figure  instead  of  continuing  the 
high  series,  but  the  slight  outbreak  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  which  the  return  is  based,  has  extended  at  the 
time  of  writing  to  a  considerable  epidemic  in  1907. 

The  decrease  of  diphtheria  in  1905  has  been  maintained. 
Liquid  disinfectant  has  been  used  in  schools  for  washing 
slates  and  pencils,  and  latterly  these  have  been  abolished. 
Antitoxin  has  been  freely  used,  not  only  therapeutically, 
but  as  a  prophylactic;  medical  men  being  paid  2s.  6d.  for 
the  first  case  and  Is.  for  every  other  case  injected  in  any 
house. 

The  fine  weather  of  August  and  September  brought  an 
epidemic  of  diarrhoea;  162  death3  occurred,  and  of  thesr 
126  were  in  children  under  1  year.  Of  the  latter,  there 
were  only  3  deaths  in  cases  in  which  the  children  were 
entirely  breast-fed.  Sterilized  milk  is  procurable  in  the 
borough. 

The  report  includes  a  section  by  the  Assistant  Medical 
Officer,  Miss  M.  Mackenzie,  MB.,  whose  duties  are  to 
supervise  the  midwives  of  the  borough,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and  to  act,  as 
lady  sanitary  inspector.  There  are  thirty-four  registered 
midwives.  There  have  been  five  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
attended  by  a  registered  midwife,  in  each  of  which  the 
midwife  has  been  suspended  from  practice  during  the  dis- 
infection of  her  clothes  and  appliances. 

The  systematic  visitation  of  houses  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  borough  has  been  continued,  and  2,410  visit3  have 
been  made.  Where  artificial  feeding  of  infants  is  necessary, 
the  mothers  have  very  little  idea  of  the  proper  food  to  pre- 
pare. The  use  of  the  dummy  teat  is  universal.  Very  few 
cradles  are  used.  Unprotected  kitchen  fires  are  the  rule. 
Bedroom  ventilation  is  in  most  cases  bad ;  not  only  are  tbr- 
windows  seldom  opened,  but  the  fireplaces  are  blocked 
up,  though  this  is  often  needed  to  prevent  the  room  being 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  fire  dowostpjrs. 

The  only  remedy  for  many  domestic  evils  is  the  teach- 
ing of  household  management  in  the  girls'  schools,  as  the 
mothers  cannot  teach  their  daughters,  and  in  many  eases 
they  go  to  work. 
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Infant  Mortality  in  Aeerdare. 
A  few  months  ago  the  Local  Government  Board  instructed 
Dr.  Spencer  Low  to  conduct  an  inquiry  relative  to  in- 
fectious diseases  in  the  Aberdare  Urban  District  Council 
area,  and  his  report  has  now  been  issued.  The  population 
of  Aberdare,  which  was  38,431  in  1891  and  43,365  in  1901, 
is  now  estimated  at  46,181.  The  general  district  rate  for 
1906  was  3s.,  poor-rate  4s.  5d.,  making  a  total  of  7s.  5d.  In 
the  £.  Dr.  Low  says  the  standard  of  the  housing  varies. 
In  some  of  the  older  parts,  such  as  the  centre  of  Aberdare 
town,  Abernant,  and  Aberaman,  dilapidated  buildings  are 
found,  but  in  almost  all  directions  abundant  evidence  of 
activity  in  building  is  to  be  seen.  Tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  increase  of  the  number  of  houses  from   7.428   in 
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1891  to  9.551  in  190S.  In  this  connexion  l>r.  Low 
refers  to  the  large  number  of  houses  in  the 
district  erected  by  building  clubs,  which  he 
warmly  commends.  Reference  is  made  to  a  number  of 
houses  in  the  district  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The 
water  supply  and  the  sesverago  works  also,  as  a  whole,  are 
sufficient.  The  need  of  a  better  system  of  refuse  disposal 
— by  destructor — is  urged,  as  also  the  need  of  a  small-pox 
hospital.  Dr.  Low  deals  with  the  exeepi  ion  illy  high 
infantile  mortality,  the  death-rate  of  infants  under  1  year 
of  age  in  1904  having  been  233  per  1,000  births  registered, 
198  in  1905,  and  209  6  in  1906.  He  deals  with  the  pre- 
valence of  infectious  diseases,  but  he  says  the  mortality, 
especially  from  diphtheria,  is  low,  and  this  he  attributes 
to  the  free  use  of  antitoxin.  After  recommending  the 
appointment  of  a  whole-time  medical  officer  of  health— 
a  recommendation  already  carried  out — he  advises  more 
thorough  methods  of  dealing  with  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  the  erection  of  a  new  isolation  hospital,  the 
framing  of  new  by-laws,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
cames  of  the  high  infantile  mortality  in  the  district. 

The  Feeding  of  School  Children. 
The  Roath  (Cardiff)  Lodge  of  the   Friendly  Society  of 
Operative  Masons  has  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  City 
Corporation  to  aiypt  the  Act  for  the  feeding  of  necessitous 
school  children. 

Mekthyr  Borough  Council. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Merthyr 
Council  held  on  July  3rd  there  was  a  discussion  as  to 
the  disposal  of  the  two  isolation  hospitals  now  disused. 
The  hospital  at  Pant,  being  built  upon  land  held  from 
Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  and  Co.,  was  the  subject  of  a  letter 
from  the  company  applying  for  possession.  The  Com- 
mittee decided  that  part  of  the  building  must  be  burnt 
down,  and  resolved  to  inform  the  company  of  its  decision. 
On  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  it  was 
decided  to  represent  as  unfit  for  human  habitation  some 
twenty  houses.  It  was  decided  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  overcrowding  at  a  two-roomed  house  in  Dowlais, 
where  a  widow  and  her  daughter  and  three  sons  occupied 
one  room  en  the  ground  floor,  and  a  man  and  wife  and 
four  small  children  were  the  occupants  of  the  upper  floor. 
Two  other  houses  in  the  same  row  were  similarly  dealt 
with.  One  cellar  was  occupied  by  husband,  wife,  sons 
19,  9,  and  1  year  respectively,  and  daughters  15  and  5 
years,  while  the  room  upstairs  was  occupied  by  a  man 
and  wife  and  three  sons.  Another  cellar  was  occupied 
by  husband,  wife,  and  three  children,  and  four  rooms 
above  by  husband,  wife,  and  five  children.  The  medical 
officer's  return  showed  a  birth-rate  of  38  per  1  0C0  for 
the  four  weeks  end°d  June  22nd,  as  compared  with  35.5 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  and  a  death-rate  of 
16.2  as  compared  with  14.7.  The  infantile  mortality-rate 
was  116  per  1,000  births.  Thirty-five  cases  of  infectious 
diseases  had  been  notified,  as  against  36  last  year. 

Welsh  Doctor's  Protest. 
Surgeon-Colonel  J.  D.  Lloyd,  V.D.,  of  Chirk,  has  been 
medical  officer  to  the  Brynkinalt  Culllery  for  seven  years, 
and  on  June  29th  he  received  notice  to  terminate  his 
engagement.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  been  approached 
as  to  any  grievance  that  might  exist,  and  the  matter  was 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  Chirk  Oddfellows'  Lodge 
by  Dr.  Lloyd  at  their  annual  gathering,  when,  in  replying 
to  a  personal  toast,  he  de-«lt  with  the  matter  at  length. 
Dr.  Lloyd  said  he  had  in  his  hand  a  presentation  made  to 
him  in  1833.  It  was  from  the  Brynkinalt  Colliery 
employes,  thanking  him  for  his  indefatigable  labours 
during  a  severe  twelve  months'  scarlet  fever  epidemic  in 
the  neighbourhood.  "  His  unwearied  attention,"  the 
text  Haid,  "  genial  manner,  combined  with  the  professional 
skill  he  had  brought  to  bear  when  the  lives  of 
their  children  were  hanging  in  the  balance,  would 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  them.  They  felt  as  working 
men  they  were  highly  favoured  by  having  amongst  them 
so  skilled  a  prae< Hioner."  Continuing,  Dr.  Lloyd  said  that 
liy  that  morning's  post  he  received  a  registered  letter  from 
the  Brynkinalt  colliers  giving  him  three  months'  notice 
that  the  men  were  withdrawing  from  the  existing  arrange- 
ments as  to  medical  attendance.  He  had  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  for  Chirk  people,  and  when  he  went  to 
Chirk  he  spent  £1,500  on  a  practice  not  worth  begging 


For  fifteen  years  he  never  had  a  penny  piece  from  the 
working  men  to  remunerate  him.  He  worked  day  and 
night,  and  though  he  did  not  care  for  any  man,  he  wanted 
to  be  treated  like  a  man.  Under  those  circumstances  if 
any  medical  man  went  to  Chirk  he  would  brand  him  before 
the  profession  as  a  pirate.  If  any  man  had  a  grievance 
why  did  he  not  say  so  ?  If  any  man  made  an  assertion  and 
could  not  substantiate  it,  he  would  resort  to  the  law  court ; 
If  he  could  substantiate  it,  he  (the  doctor)  would  make 
restitution.  He  would  have  no  nonsense  while  he  was  at 
Chirk.  He  had  been  to  considerable  expense  in  bringing 
up  his  son  to  follow  him.  It  was  an  important  matter 
financially  to  him,  and  he  made  no  bones  about  it.  Was 
that  the  gratitude  he  was  to  expect  from  the  rising 
generation  he  had  brought  into  the  world  P   (See  also  p.  108  ) 

Ambulance  Work. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  Cardiff,  on 
June  29th  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  certificates  to  the 
lady  members  of  the  Cardiff  Branch  of  the  N.U.T.  who 
had  successfully  passed  the  first  aid  examination  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association.  These  ladies  had 
attended  classes  established  last  jear  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Howell  and  Dr.  Eric  Evans  as  honorary 
lecturers.  Mrs.  Forrest  presented  the  certificates.  Dr. 
James,  the  Director  of  Education  for  Glamorgan,  said 
that,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Glamorgan  Edu- 
cation Office,  Sir  H.  Perrott,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Society,  had  stated  that  he  agreed  to 
the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  county  being  done  through 
the  Cardiff  centre.  Mrs.  Forrest  also  prestnted  Dr.  Alfred 
Howell  with  an  auroscope  and  Dr.  Eric  Evans  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  on  behalf  of  the  class  as  small  mementos 
of  the  services  rendered.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  being 
passed,  the  meeting  concluded. 
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The  Nursing  op  the  Sick  Poor. 
The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Holywood 
Society  for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor  wa3  held  on  June  24th 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Holywood,  Sir  John  Byers,  M.D.,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance,  including  a 
large  number  of  ladies.  Alter  the  presentation  of  the 
annual  report  and  the  statement  of  accounts,  Sir  John 
Byers  delivered  an  address.  He  congratulated  all  those 
connected  with  the  Society  for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor  of 
Holywood  on  what  had  been  accomplished  by  their 
organization  during  the  past  year.  He  said  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  add  anything  as  to  the 
value  of  skilled  nursing.  To  anyone  who  had 
passed  through  a  serious  illness  like  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever,  or  influenza  this  was  evident,  and  they  all 
knew  how  surgery  was  invading  more  and  more  every 
branch  and  speciality  of  medical  science,  and  that  the 
most  exquisite  care  was  needed  in  the  nurse's  technique, 
not  merely  at  the  time  of  an  operation  as  an  aid  to  the 
sirgeon,  but  in  the  preparation  of  patients  beforehand  and 
in  attending  to  them  afterwards.  He  was  specially  pleased 
to  notice  that  their  Society  employed  a  maternity  nurse, 
and  that  the  cases  looked  after  by  her  had  done  so  well ; 
for  in  that  important  branch  of  practice  they  had  come  to 
see  that  the  same  painfully  precise  cleanliness  and  atten- 
ti  m  to  details  were  demanded  as  in  surgery,  and  that  their 
employment  was  followed  by  equally  satisfactory  results — 
a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  poor. 
There  was  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  imagine  that 
any  woman  could  become  a  nurse,  as  no  calling 
demanded  more  varied  gifts,  and  few  entailed  more 
arduous  duties.  A  good  nurse,  like  the  poet,  was 
in  the  same  sense  born.  She  had  to  go  through  a  length- 
ened practical  training  and  education,  during  which,  in 
addition  to  learning  the  principles  of  the  art  and  science 
of  nursing  and  invalid  cooking,  she  had  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  observation ;  but,  further,  she  needed  tact  and 
judgement,  sympathy,  patience,  firmness,  and  kindliness 
to  deal  with  people  who  in  times  of  sickness  often  had 
seven'  pain,  or  who,  from  a  functional  derangement  of  the 
brain — apt  to  arise  in  various  forms  of  disease — were  often 
wayward,  capricious,  and  exacting.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
stances that  no  detail  which  concerned  the  comfort  or 
well-being    cf    a    patient    could    be    tco    minute    for    a 
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nurse's  attention.  She  might  by  a  change  of  posture,  by 
rearrangement  of  a  pillow,  or  the  altering  of  the  position 
of  a  limb,  greatly  ease  a  patient's  sufferings,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  humour  their  whims  by  judicially  directing 
away  their  attention  from  their  own  ailments.  She  must 
always  recollect  that  in  every  case  of  illness  she  had  charge 
not  merely  of  a  "  case,"  but  of  a  disease  and  the  human 
being  who  was  suffering  from  it.  Those  who  had  experi- 
enced what  the  presence  of  a  thoroughly  educated  nurse 
was  in  times  of  sickness,  who  realized  that  her  calling,  in 
addition  to  being  a  means  of  living,  was  in  the  highest  and 
truest  sense  a  mission,  would  agree  with  what  the  most 
masterful  physician  of  the  Victorian  era  had  said, "  Nursing 
has  sometimes  been  made  a  trade,  sometimes  a  profession  ; 
it  will  never  be  what  it  should  be  until  it  is  made  a  religion." 
The  Society  for  Nursing  the  Sick  Poor  In  Holywood  had 
been  in  existence  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which  it 
had  alleviated  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  but  he  wished  to 
impress,  especially  upon  those  ladies  who  took  an  active 
interest  in  its  workings,  that  since  it  was  formed  medical 
science — especially  in  recent  years — had  moved  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
consequently  they  could  utilize  it  for  another  object,  and 
that  was  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  what  might  be  done 
in  every  home  and  by  every  householder  to  guard  against 
disease,  and  to  promote  the  upbringing  of  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  race.  In  view  of  what  medical 
science  was  constantly  teaching  them,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  present  day  was  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  that  many  of  the  diseases 
and  deaths  which  occurred  in  their  midst  could  be  pre- 
vented if  they  would  only  be  persuaded  to  obey  the  iaws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  This  process  of  education  was 
being  carried  out  by  the  medical  profession  (in  the  most 
unselfish  way  as  regards  their  own  interests)  by  public 
health  authorities,  and  by  the  distribution  of  literature. 
But  above  and  beyond  all  these  admirable  agencies, 
he  thought  they  wanted  to  bring  the  facts  directly 
before  the  people  by  a  process  of  direct  per- 
sonal education,  and  one  of  the  means  by  which  this 
could  be  accomplished  was  by  societies  such  as  theirs. 
He  mentioned  three  subjects  which  might  be  discussed: 
<1)  The  value  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  good  water,  and 
pure  milk,  and  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  (2)  The  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  diet  to  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers,  so  as  to  enable  them,  like  that  hardy 
race  the  Japanese,  to  nurse  their  own  infants.  It  had 
been  shown  from  statistics  which  appeared  in  the  report 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical 
Degeneration  that,  while  the  death-rate  of  children 
nursed  by  their  mothers  was  2  6  per  cent,  it  was 
10  per  cent,  among  those  artificially  reared.  In  other 
words,  if  all  children  could  be  brought  up  by  their 
mothers  over  80,000  infants  would  every  year  be  saved 
in  England  and  Wales,  while,  if  the  parents  had  a  know- 
ledge of  health  and  diet,  and  especially  of  the  proper  foods 
needed  during  the  period  of  development  and  growth, 
thousands  of  children  would  be  healthy  and  strong  who 
live  on  in  constant  misery  and  pain.  (3)  Toe  desirability 
of  educating  the  poor  in  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
plain  wholesome  food.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  public  opinion  in  Ireland  should  be  aroused  to 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  because  unfortu- 
nately little  progress  had  been  made  bo  far  in 
that  country  in  the  science  of  the  prevention 
of  disease.  While  the  death-rate  in  England  for  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis  had  fallen  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  in 
Ireland  in  1905  it  was  appalling  to  read  that  for  every  100 
deaths  16  were  victims  of  tuberculous  disease,  and  that 
there  were  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  than  from  old 
age,  or  than  from  all  the  epidemic  diseases  combined.  He 
appealed  to  them  all  to  join  in  the  educational  health 
campaign  with  those  who  were  trying  to  save  their  race 
from  extinction. 

ROYAL   HoSriTAL   FOR   INCURABLES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Dublin,  the  report  submitted 
showed  that  210  beds  had  been  daily  occupied  during  the 
year.  Out  of  102  candidates,  47  were  elected,  comprising 
•ases  of  consumption,  cancer,  paralysis,  heart  disease,  and 
rheumatism.  The  deaths  numbered  40.  The  ordinary 
expenditure  was  £7,312  18s.  10d.,  and  the  hospital  was 
maintained  in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency. 


Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  W.  Fry,  Chairman;  Sir 
John  Nutting,  Bart.;  Sir  W.  Thornley  Stoker,  Mr.  Laurence 
Malone.  Sir  J.  W.  Mooie,  and  Dr.  Magee  Finny. 

In  his  speech  the  Chairman  mentioned  an  Interesting 
frt.    The  hospital  was  in  debt  to  the  bank.    Among  those 

,0  received  their  appeal  was  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  whose 
horse  Orby  lately  won  the  Derby,  and  he  had  responded 
manfully.  Mr.  Croker  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  "  Please  If  t 
me  know  what  is  the  amount  of  your  overdraft  to-day."  He 
was  told  the  sm:unt,  and  the  next  post  brought  tl.om 
£371  17s.  7d.     Lord  Iveagh  also  sent  them  £100. 
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School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges, 
Edinburgh. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  Edinburgh,  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar,  Mr.  R.  N.  Ramsay,  reported  that  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  School  during  the 
winter  session  1906-7  was  1,048,  and  during  the  summer 
session  961. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  managers  on  July  8th, 
G.  Lovell  Gulland.  M  A.,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  F.R  C.P.E.,'^ssistant- 
Physician;  Mr.  David  Wallace,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.E., 
Assistant-Surgeon ;  and  Mr.  Alexis  Thomson,  M.B.,  CM., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  Assistant-Surgeon,  were  reappointed  to  their 
respective  offices  for  a  further  period  of  five  years  as  from 
October  3rd  next. 

Diphtheria  in  Edinburgh. 
During  the  week  ending  July  6th,  44  cases  of  diphtheria 
were  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health.  This  is 
approximately  double  the  usual  number  of  cases  to  be 
looked  for  at  this  season.  The  additional  cases  have  prac- 
tically all  occurred  in  one  street,  which  is  one  densely 
populated  by  working  men  and  their  families.  The  outbreak 
has  consisted  for  the  mcst  part  of  cases  recognized  bacterio- 
logically  rather  than  clinically.  The  efforts  of  the  public 
health  authorities  to  find  any  cause  in  milk  or  drains  have 
been  fruitless.  The  probability  is  that  one  or  more  mild 
ambulatory  cases  have  been  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. 
Already  the  wave  is  subsiding,  and  the  alarm  caused  by 
sensational  and  exaggerated  reports  is  passing  away. 

Epidemic  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 

The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  reports  that  in  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  July  6th,  16  deaths  in  eight 
principal  towns  of  Scotland  were  due  to  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  ;  of  these  10  occurred  in  Glasgow,  3  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  3  in  Leith.  In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  same  period,  5  cases  were  notified  as  suspicious 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  of  which  4  were  removed  to  the 
City  Hospital  at  Colinton  Mains.  Three  deaths  occurred 
during  the  week,  and  19  cases  remained  under  observation. 

Anatomical  and  Anthropological  Society  of 
Aberdeen  University. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  society  held  in  the  Anatomy  Depart- 
ment. Marischal  College,  on  July  6th,  Professor  Reid  in 
the  chair,  papers  on  anatomical  subjects  were  read  by 
Messrs.  J.  Fettes  and  S.  G  Trail.  Professor  Reid  intimated 
the  presentation  to  the  museum  of  a  stone  cyst  by  Mr. 
William  Bear  Moir  of  Scotstown.  Dr.  Low  gave  a  short 
description  of  the  cyst  and  its  contents,  and  showed  several 
lantern  slides  depicting  it  in  situ.  The  treasurer's  report 
was  read  and  approved.  The  following  officebearers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year:  Prendent,  Professor  R.  T\  . 
Reid  ;  Vice-President*,  Dr.  Alex.  Low,  Dr.  R.  W.  Salmond, 
Mr.  James  Watt ;  Secretary.  Mr.  N.  J.  Calder ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fiddes ;' Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Richards. 

Incorporated  Sanitary  Association  (Scotland). 
This  Association  is  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Aberdeen  this 
year  on  September  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th.  On  Wednesday, 
September  4th,  business  will  begin  in  the  Town  Hall,  being 
followed  by  a  lecture.  Lord  Provost  Sir  Alexander  Lyon 
will  formally  welcome  the  delegates  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  later  the  President  will  deliver  his  address.  At 
4  o'clock  the  visitors  will  be  entertained  by  the  Corporation. 
The  official  dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  en  the 
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Bame  evening.  After  the  business  meeting  on  Friday  the 
delegates  will,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Town  Council,  visit 
some  of  the  public  institutions  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
evening  the  Corporation  will  hold  a  reception.  On  Satur- 
day the  delegates  and  friends  will  in  all  probability  visit 
Donside  or  Deeside. 

Sanitary.  Association  of  Scotland. 
The  annual  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors' Associa- 
tion of  Scotland  was  held  recently  at  Dunoon.  Mr.  George 
Dunne,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  Govan  (President),  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  there  were  about  fifty  delegates 
present.  The  President's  address  was  devoted  to  "  a  few 
observations  on  sanitary  progress  and  holiday  resorts," 
with  special  reference  to  Scotland.  After  referring 
briefly  to  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  smoke,  the 
waste-paper  nuisance,  and  the  dust  and  smells  of  motors 
on  country  roads,  he  said  the  improved  health  conditions 
of  towns  and  cities  had  not  rendered  less  necessary 
the  recruiting  and  invigorating  influence  of  holiday 
resorts.  What  were  the  essential  conditions  of  a  holiday 
resort  ?  The  sanitary  inspector  should  co-operate 
with  the  local  authority  in  removing  everything  that 
could  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  making  all 
quarters  of  the  place  sweet  and  clean.  The  streets  should 
contain  nothing  that  would  offend  the  eye  or  be  injurious 
to  health,  and  where  seaside  conditions  prevailed  there 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  an  unseemly  character  on  the 
foreshore.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  drainage  should  be  as 
perfect  and  satisfactory  as  possible;  the  water  supply 
wholesome  and  abundant ;  reasonable  arrangements  with 
landed  proprietors  where  possible  should  exist  whereby 
visitors  would  have  access  to  hills  and  dales,  to 
fields  and  wood3  ;  a  commodious  and  comfortable 
place  of  shelter  should  be  provided  for  incle- 
ment weather,  and  there  ought  to  be  hospital 
accommodation  to  cope  with  possible  emergencies. 
The  great  object  of  an  association  such  as  theirs  ought  to 
be  the  sanitary  education  of  the  individual  citizen,  and 
especially  of  the  housewife.  Pure  air,  wholesome  water, 
and  sanitary  conveniences  were  vitally  necessary,  and 
when  properly  utilized  were  all-powerful  factors  "in  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  health.  Ignorance  and 
indifference,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  might 
render  them  abortive. 

The  late  Dr.  Andrew  Balfour. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  6th,  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple, 
Bart.,  unveiled  a  handsome  drinking  fountain  which  the 
villagers  of  New  Craighall  have  erected  near  the  parish 
church  and  the  village  school  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Balfour,  J.P.  A  plate  on  the  canopy  of  the 
fountain  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Erected  by  the  people  of  this  district  to  show  their  high 
esteem  for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Andrew  Balfonr,  who  for  thirty 
years  took  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  cf  this  village  Died 
26th  December,  1906.    Erected  July,  1907. 
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Animal  Tuberculosis. 

In  his  report  for  1906  to  the  New  Zealand  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gilruth,  Chief  Veterinarian  and 
Bacteriologist,  provides  some  statistics  with  reference  to 
the  prevalence  of  animal  tuberculosis  in  New  Zealand. 
During  the  three  years  endiDg  March,  1905,  238,657  fat 
bullocks  and  heifers  were  examined,  and  of  these  8,835 
were  found  to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis,  giviDg  a  per- 
centage of  3.7.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  percentage  of 
affected  cases  was  discovered  amongst  animals  which  were 
apparently  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Out  of  45,742 
cows  examined,  4,718.  or  about  10  per  cent.,  proved  to  be 
tuberculous.  "Dairying,"  Mr.  Gilruth  remarks,  "is  no 
doubt  the  greatest  indirect  cause  of  the  spread  of  tubercu- 
losis, for  it  is  that  industry  alone  which  induces  an  owner 
to  preserve  the  life  of  an  old,  and  probably  diseased,  milk- 
cow,  to  the  detriment  of  the  remainder  of  his  herd  and  of 
the  district  generally,  in  addition  to  spreading  tuberculosis 
by  contaminated  milk  from  the  factory.''  Tuberculosis  has 
also  been  found  to  be  prevalent  to  a  serious  extent  amongst 
pigs.  Out  of  a  total  of  124,898  which  have  been  examined 
the  disease  was  detected  in  4,913,  or  nearly  4  per  cent. 
Most  of  these  animals  were  killed  when  not  more  than  a 


year  old,  and  the  situation  of  the  lesions  clearly  showed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  infection  was  due  to  contami- 
nated food.  "The  spread  of  the  disease  in  pigs  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  milk  containing  the  tubercle  germ,  and 
on  this  hypothesis  alone  can  we  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  disease  in  swine  inspected."  Mr.  Gilruth  points 
out  that  when  bacilli  are  present  the  skim  milk,  on  which 
these  animals  are  usually  fed,  will  contain  most  of  the 
germs,  since  they  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the 
cream.  And  the  danger  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  does  not  usually  feed  his  calves  and  pigs  on  his 
own  skim  milk,  but  receives  it  from  a  factory  or  creamery 
which  is  supplied  from  various  sources.  This  method 
obviously  involves  the  risk  that  one  infected  farm  may 
■contaminate  its  neighbours,  unless  the  sterilization  of  the 
skim  milk  used  for  feeding  animals  is  made  compulsory. 


^mttl)  ^frira. 


The  Tuberculosis  Question. 
A_n  influential  deputation  of  members  of  Parliament, 
mayors,  and  medical  officers  of  health,  recently  waited 
upon  Colonel  Crewe,  the  Cape  Colonial  Secretary,  wit! 
whom  was  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  Colony.  The  requests  of  the  deputation  were, 
we  learn  from  the  South  African  Medical  Record,  two — 
one  that  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  arrange  for 
an  Intercolonial  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis ;  the  other  that 
immediate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  and 
isolation  of  indigent  persons  in  an  advanced  state  of  the 
disease.  The  views  of  the  deputation  were  expressed  by 
Dr.  M.  Hewat  and  by  the  Mayor  of  Capetown,  the  latter 
assuring  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  he  intended  to  start 
an  agitation  throughout  the  country.  Colonel  Crewe  and 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  however,  were  doubtful  on 
the  one  hand  whether  a  commission  would  bring  any 
valuable  facts  to  light,  while  on  the  other  they  were 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  tedious  and  expensive  piece  of 
machinery.  Dr.  Gregory  laid  special  stress  on  improved 
general  sanitation  as  being  the  most  effective  way  of  com- 
bating tuberculosis,  which  he  said  was  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  diseases  to  prevent.  He  did  not  think  the  segrega- 
tion of  tuberculous  people  could  ever  be  carried  out.  AD 
the  deputation  succeeded  in  extracting  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  a  promise  to  set  apart  in  the  new  Alexandra 
Hospital  some  beds  for  indigent  people  in  advanced  stages 
of  consumption. 

Sanitation  of  Mines. 
A  Government  Gazette  Extraordinary  issued  or? 
May  11th  announced  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  following  matters: — 
(1)  The  working  of  the  mines,  works  and  machinery 
regulations,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  any  amend- 
ments thereto  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  persons  working  in  mines,  with 
special  reference  to  the  following  subjects :  (a)  Prevention 
of  accidents:  (b)  ventilation ;  (c)  underground  sanitation  : 
((f)  change  houses.  (2)  The  present  system  of  measuring 
up  contract  work  underground,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  for  legislation  on 
this  subject.  (3)  The  question  of  extending  the  operation 
of  the  Mining  Certificates,  Ordinance  No.  50  of  1905,  to 
engine  drivers  driving  stationary  and  traction  engines,  not 
being  man -hauling  engines.  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
has  approved  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  F.  E.  T.  Krause, 
MIA.,  as  Chairman  :  Messrs.  ( '.  J.  Price,  James  Nicholson, 
A.  Heymann,  and  Dr.  C.  Porter  as  members  of  the  said 
Commission ;  and  of  Mr.  Ben  Auret  as  Secretary. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  German  Urological  Society  will 
be  opened  at  Vienna  on  October  2nd  by  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Highness  the  Archduke  Rainex.  The  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion  are  tumours  of  the  kidney,  to  be 
opened  by  Professors  Caster  and  von  EjUeleberg;  renal 
calculi,  to  be  opened  by  Dis.  Kiimmell,  Holzknecht,  and 
KienbOck ;  and  albuminuria,  to  be  opened  by  Professors 
von  Noorden  and  Posner.  All  communications  relative  to 
the  Congress  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Kapsamer. 
I\  MariaTheresiert-stras8  3,  Vienna. 

Dr..  W.  H  I'.ki  mi'..  State  Health  Officer  of  Texas,  has, 
we  learn  from  the  Medieat  Jtscori,  announced  his  intention 
of  issuing  a  proclamation  quarantining  all  persons  suffering 
from  advanced  tuberculosis. 
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PARIS. 

Professor  Calmette  of  Lille  on  Early  Diagnosis  of  Tubercle  by 
Ophthalmo- reaction  to  Tuberculin. — A'  Hays  for  the 
Detection  of  Tubercle  as  an  Aid  to  Meat  Inspection. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  June  15th  a  sum- 
mary was  given  of  the  experiments  by  M.  Valine  (Alfort) 
in  regard  to  the  early  diagnosis  of  tubercle  in  cattle  by  the 
"  cuti  reaction,"  or  inoculation  of  tuberculin  on  the 
scarified  akin.  Professor  Calmette  (Lille)  has  made  ex- 
periments to  see  if  the  healthy  mucous  membranes,  and 
-especially  the  conjunctiva,  would  show  an  analogous 
reaction  after  contact  with  tuberculin.  l'rofessor 
Calmette,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Presse  Midicale, 
describes  the  first  series  of  experiments  which  he  has 
carried  out  in  collaboration  with  his  pupils,  MM.  Breton 
and  G.  Petit  in  the  hospitals  at  Lille.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  25  patients  (children  and  adults),  of  whom 
16  suffered  from  tuberculous  and  9  from  non-tuberculous 
affections.  In  order  to  avoid  the  irritating  effects  of 
glycerine  on  the  conjunctiva  thty  used  exclusively  dry 
tuberculin  precipitated  by  alcohol  at  95°  in  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  in  sterilized  distilled  water.  The  solution 
was  always  freshly  prepared,  and  one  drop  was  placed 
in  the  conjunctival  sac— in  one  case  five  hours 
after  the  instillation,  in  some  cases  even  after  three 
hours  ;  all  the  tuberculous  patients  showed  a  very 
apparent  congestion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  which 
became  bright  red,  and  was  the  seat  of  more  or  less 
intense  oedema.  The  conjunctiva  swelled,  became  red, 
and  was  covered  with  a  slight  fibrinous  exudation.  The 
injection  of  the  blood  vessels  increased  gradually,  and 
was  accompanied  by  secretion  of  tears.  In  six  hours  the 
fibrinous  secretion  became  more  abundant,  and  collected  in 
filaments  in  the  lower  conjunctival  sac.  The  reaction 
reached  its  maximum  in  six  to  ten  hours.  The  patients 
felt  no  pain,  but  only  a  little  discomfort  with  slight 
.sensation  of  burning  and  some  disturbance  of  vision  in 
ratio  to  the  abundance  of  the  exudation.  There  was  no 
chemosis.  The  rectal  temperature  was  not  appreciably 
altered.  The  intensity  of  the  reaction  could  easily  be 
appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  non-inoculated  eye. 
The  congestion  gradually  disappeared  in  children  after 
eighteen  hours,  and  in  adults  in  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  In  healthy  persons  or  patients  with 
non- tuberculous  diseases  the  instillation  of  tuberculin 
produced,  as  a  rule,  no  effect,  but  sometimes  one  to  three 
■-lours  afterwards  a  slight  redness  was  observed,  which 
soon  disappeared,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  either 
fibrinous  secretion  or  tears.  The  reaction  was  positive  in 
16  cases  of  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  tubercle  and  in  tuber- 
culosis of  bronchial  ganglia.  The  reaction  was  negative  in 
the  following  cases :  Sciatica  and  hysterical  hemianaes- 
thesia,  Bright's  disease,  tabes  with  incoordination, 
lymphangitis  with  wound  of  the  forearm,  mitral  and 
tricuspid  incompetence,  mental  confusion,  cerebro-bulbar 
sclerosis,  influenza,  acute  rheumatism  with  mitral  endo- 
carditis. This  phenomenon,  which  Professor  Calmette 
proposes  to  call  the  "ophthalmoreaction  to  tuberculin," 
appears  to  be  very  sensitive.  It  deserved  to  be  studied,  he 
thought,  by  clinicians  because  it  was  extremely  easy  to 
show ;  it  appeared  much  sooner  than  the  cuti-reaction, 
which  required  forty-eight  hours,  and  it  caused  no  pain 
nor  durable  discomfort.  It,  moreover,  did  not  appear 
to  give  rise  to  any  of  the  drawbacks  or  dangers 
attending  the  injection  of  tuberculin  under  the  skin. 
Professor  Calmette  hoped  that  by  this  method  it 
would  be  possible  to  make  a  positive  early  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  affections,  and  to  prove  the  definite  cure  of 
old  tuberculous  lesions.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
SocieHe"  de  Biologie,  Dr.  Maurice  Letulle  communicated 
the  first  results  of  his  use  of  the  ophthalmoreaction  of 
Calmette ;  65  tuberculous  cases  all  gave  a  positive  reaction 
with  the  exception  of  five,  four  of  whom  were  very  gravely 
affected  or  moribund. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Acadt'mie  des  Sciences, 
M.  H.  Martel  made  a  communication  on  the  result  of  the 
inspection  of  tuberculous  meat  by  radioscopy  and  radio- 
graphy. Cattle  and  pigs  had,  he  said,  this  peculiarity  that 
their  tuberculous  lesions  were  easily  invaded  by  deposits 
of  lime  salts.    Healthy  ganglia  only  gave  a  slight  shadow, 


while  the  tuberculous  ganglia  were  projected  in  the  form 
of  a  granular  spot  of  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
the  degree  of  invasion.  This  method  was  valuable,  as  it 
enabled  tuberculous  foci  to  be  discovered  which  were  not 
even  suspected  in  the  absence  of  a  previous  tuberculin 
test  on  the  living  animal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STETHOSCOPE. 

Sir,— The  interesting  lecture  by  Dr.  Theodore  Williams 
on  the  evolution  of  the  stethoscope  in  the  Journal  of 
July  6th,  p.  6,  reminds  me  that  I  gave  a  similar  illus- 
trated lecture  twenty-five  years  ago  at  Guy's  Hospital,  an 
abstract  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1832.  I  mention  there  the  flexible  tube  used  by 
Dr.  Golding-Bird  at  Guy's,  but  I  seem  to  have  some 
recollection  of  a  Westminster  Hospital  physician  claiming 
priority.  I  also  allude  to  an  apparently  binaural  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Comins,  and  called  by  him  "a 
flexible  stethoscope."1  This  was  only  twelve  years  after 
LaSnnec's  invention.  Mr.  Comins  expresses  his  surprise 
that  the  discoverer  of  mediate  auscultation  did  not  suggest 
a  flexible  instrument,  as  he  says  "  it  can  be  used  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  without  offending  fastidious 
delicacy." 

I  am  writing  this  note  more  especially  to  give  an 
extract  from  my  lecture  on  the  interesting  physiological 
fact  of  what  occurs  by  the  union  of  the  two  sounds  from 
both  ears.  I  used  to  point  out  to  the  students  that  these 
two  subjective  sounds  became  an  objective  one.  Since 
this  time  I  have  found  most  medical  men  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  as  they  tell  me  it  is  not  mentioned  in  text- 
books. If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that,  although  of 
physiological  interest,  it  possesses  no  practical  impor- 
tance. The  fact  of  the  body  being  made  up  of  two  halves, 
to  which  I  allude  also,  gives  the  clue  to  the  question  of 
left-handedness  and  ambidexterity.  The  following  is  the 
extract  from  my  lecture : 

"  A  very  interesting  fact  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  with  respect  to  a  peculiarity  of  the 
binaural  in  the  objective  appreciation  of  sounds,  that  if 
each  earpiece  !be  separately  used  and  any  sound  be  made 
near  the  mouthpiece,  it  is  heard  in  the  ear  itself,  but  if 
the  two  earpieces  are  employed  together,  the  sound  is 
heard  at  the  spot  where  it  is  produced.  The  fact  is  very 
interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  further 
corroborates  the  theory  as  to  the  value  of  a  double  set  of 
senses  ;  or,  in  a  word,  of  the  body  being  made  up  of  two 
halves,  for,  just  as  the  two  hands  feeling  different  parts  of 
an  object  gain  an  idea  of  extension,  and  the  two  eyes,  by 
obtaining  different  views  of  any  substance,  get  a  know- 
ledge of  its  solidity,  so  in  the  same  way  the  two  ears 
listening  to  the  same  sound  more  thoroughly  appreciate 
its  objectivity. 

"  If  you  look  at  this  series  of  drawings  of  stethoscopes 
you  may  perceive  but  little  resemblance  between  the  first 
figure  and  the  last  ;  but,  take  them  one  by  one,  you  will 
see  that  the  figures  are  really  progressive.  My  story  of 
development  is  not  imaginary  but  historical."— I  am,  etc., 


Hampstead,  July  6th. 


Samuel  Wilks. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

Sir, — In  the  British  Medical  Journal  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  there  appears  a  communication  from  W.  G. 
Williams  (Cardiff)  on  the  subject  of  intussusception. 
After  reading  this  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  which  were  there  so  strongly  and  con- 
fidently recommended,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  I  have  allowed  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
months  to  pass  before  taking  this  step,  so  that  other 
surgeons  who  have  had  greater  experience  than  myself 
might  criticize  the  course  of  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Williams  ;  but  as  this  has  apparently  not  occurred,  I 
proceed  myself.  I  am  encouraged  in  so  doing  by  the 
unanimous  support  of  my  fellow  practitioners,  who  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Derby  Medical  Society  expressed 
the  opinion  that  acute  intussusception  when  diagnosed 
should  be  submitted  to  operation  forthwith. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Dr.  Williams  when  he 
says  :  "  In  intussusception  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  case  should  be  seen  and  diagnosed  early,  and ''  (but 
1  Lflncif,^.iigu-t  29th,  1829. 
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from  this  point  we  differ)  "at  once  put  under  the  influence 
of  morphine.  An  attempt  at  reduction  should  also  be 
made  aa  soon  as  possible,  as  in  this  way  a  good  many 
lives  can  be  saved.  In  thi3  particular  case  an  injection 
only  was  not  sufficient,  but  a  little  traction  applied  worked 
admirably.''  The  traction  mentioned  was  applied  through 
the  abdominal  parietes  !  In  the  first  place  the  use  of  mor- 
phine in  an  acute  abdominal  case  is  much  to  be  deprecated : 

1.  It  disguises  symptoms. 

2.  It  tends  towards  paralytic  distension  of  the  bowel. 
3    It  inhibits  leucocytic  mobility. 

These  points  are  so  largely  recognized  by  all  surgeons 
that  I  need  not  further  insist  upon  them. 

Next  the  question  of  injection  must  be  considered. 
This  method  of  reduction  has  undoubtedly  been  succes- 
ful  in  many  cases.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  value  of  the  treatment  from  a  statistical 
point  of  view,  as  in  all  cases  of  disease  successful  results 
are  prone  to  be  reported  and  fatal  results  to  be  forgotten. 

I  find,  however,  in  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Pitts,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  out  of  31  cases,  injection 
without  anaesthesia  was  tried  in  4,  with  3  failures  and 
1  success;  with  anaesthesia  one  case  was  injected  and 
failed.  But  when  one  considers  the  reduction  of  an  intus- 
susception from  the  anatomical  point  of  view,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  injection 
must  fail.  Some  of  these  are  intussusception  of  the  small 
intestine  (enteric  intussusception),  invagination  of  Meckel's 
diverticulum,  invagination  of  the  vermiform  appendix, 
cases  where  the  intussusception  is  due  to  polypus,  all 
cases  where  adhesions  have  formed  between  the  intus- 
suscipiens  and  intussusceptum,  and  cases  where,  together 
with  the  entering  intestine  and  mesentery,  the  peritoneum 
(with  its  folds  and  complicated  fossae  often  containing 
lymphatic  glaudi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo-caecal 
valve)  is  also  dragged  in. 

Now  practically  none  of  these  untoward  conditions  can 
be  diagnosed  without  exploration.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  should  we  not  try  the  reduction  by  injection  or  in- 
fl  ition  first,  and  only  operate  if  these  fail  ?  The  retort  is 
not  only  that  it  is  wasting  precious  time,  but  (what  is  fir 
more  important)  that  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  tell 
whether  reduction  has  been  effected  or  not.  Thus  Mr. 
Pitta  quotes  four  cases  where  the  tumour  was  apparently 
reduced  under  anaesthesia  (by  inflation)  and  post  mortem 
the  reduction  was  found  to  be  incomplete.  A  case  which 
was  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  fellow  practitioners  was 
treated  by  injection.  The  next  day,  as  a  tumour  was  still 
perceptible,  he  opened  the  abdome  1  and  found  the  reduc- 
tion was  complete,  but  the  engorged  and  oedematous  bowel 
caused  a  palpable  tumour. >  •  Again,  the  diagnosis  is  not 
always  clear,  and  exploration  often  offers  the  best  chance 
of  successfully  dealing  with  such  doubtful  cases. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  for  immediate  operation?  I  here 
use  the  statistics  of  the  Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary  during 
the  past  six  year3.  All  cases  of  intussusception  have 
immediately  been  submitted  to  operation  on  admission. 

Nineteen  cases  were  operated  upon  for  intussusception  ; 
in  two  the  diagnosis  was  at  fault,  and  both  these  cases 
recovered.  One  case  was  chronic  and  does  not  count,  and 
of  the  remainder  nine  cases  were  operated  upon  within 
twenty- four  hours  of  the  first  onset  of  symptoms,  and  all 
recovered.  The  remainder,  seven  in  number,  all  died ; 
and  these  were  operated  on  from  periods  of  forty-eight 
hours  to  ten  days  from  the  first  onset  of  symptoms. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  if  a  case  is  seen  early, 
diagnosed,  and  operated  upon  within  twenty  four  hours  of 
the  onset,  the  mortality  is  nil,  whereas  if  they  have  been 
left  more  than  this  time  the  mortality  is  terribly  high. 

As  regards  the  operation,  rapidity  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  heat  loss,  especially  in  the  caiie  of  infants.  The 
limbs  should  be  swathed  in  wool  and  flannel  bandages. 
Hot  sterile  abdominal  towels  should  be  ready  to  cover 
over  the  intestine  should  it  find  its  way  out  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. — I  am,  etc., 

Francis  L.  A.  Greaves,  F.RC.S.Eng.. 

Honorary  Surgeon.  Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary  :  and  Surgeon 

to  the  Special  Department  fir  Diseases  of  Throat, 

Ear.  and  Nose. 


mildly,  I  read  with  grave  surprise  the  communication  of 
a  '•  Surgeon -General  (Retired) "  in  your  issue  of  March  9th 
— that  Mr.  Haldane  has  stated  that  it  is  impracticable 
(sic)  to  care  for  British  soldiers  who  have  contracted 
tuberculosis  "in  and  by  the  service."  That  such  men 
are  discharged,  becoming  a  menace  to  their  relatives  and 
to  the  community  in  which  they  live  after  they  have 
given  their  health  to  their  country,  is  not  a  fact  for  a 
great  nation  to  be  proud  of. 

Leaving  out  all  eentiment,  and  all  question  of  what  a 
country  owes  to  its  defenders  in  their  need,  it  is  a  sarJ 
waste  of  material,  this  casting  out  of  these  invalids.  In 
this  matter  Britain  can  learn  a  lesson  from  her  sister 
across  the  Atlantic.  For  a  number  of  years  an  army 
post  known  as  "Fort  Bayard"  has  been  established 
in  the  dry  salubrious  climate  cf  New  Mexico. 
This  post  is,  in  fact,  a  general  hospital  or  sana- 
torium for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  In  a 
climate  especially  adapted  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  Not  only  is  Fort  Bayard  an  asylum  where 
afflicted  officers  and  soldiers  have  all  the  comforts  due 
them  in  their  sad  condition,  but  American  medical 
officers  aim  to  discover  these  cases  in  their  incipiency ; 
and  any  of  us  can  point  to  a  number  of  men  now  serving 
with  their  various  regiments  who  have  been  completely 
cured  by  their  sojourn  at  Fort  Bayard.  A  number  of  these 
men,  had  our  Government  shared  Mr.  Haldane's  views, 
would  either  be  dead  or  else  a  menace  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  many  cases  a  charge  on  their  various 
communities. 

Trusting  this  communication  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  the  eye  of  some  one  who  will  be  interested  enough 
to  injuire  further  into  the  advantages  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Fort  Bayard,  and  that  the  matter  will  later  be- 
brought  before  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  Britain's- 
brave  defenders  may  in  the  near  future  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  their  American  cousins  in  the  United  States 
Service,  I  am,  etc., 

E.  K.  Johnstone.  M.D.,  L.R  C.S., etc, Edin., 

Consulting  Sursreon,  United  States  Army. 
Yosemite  Valley,  California.  U.S.A. 


TUBERCULOUS  SOLDIERS. 
Sib— Though  serving  with   the  (nited    States  army, 
my  medical    education   is   British,  and,  to  put   it    very 


THE  "PANCREATIC"   REACTION   IN   THE   URINE. 

Sir, — I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of 
urine  and  faeces  from  both  the  cases  of  primary  malignant 
disease  of  the  bile  ducts  described  by  Dr.  Kirkland  on 
p.  9  of  your  issue  of  July  6th,  and  should  have  been  glad 
to  furnish  him  with  copies  of  the  full  reports. 

In  one  of  the  cases  the  "pancreatic''  reaction  in  the 
urine  was  negative  and  the  faeces  contained  90  per  cent, 
of  fat,  of  which  32  per  cent,  was  'neutral  fat"  and  57  per- 
cent, "combined  fatty  acid."  A  diagnosis  of  complete 
blocking  of  the  common  bile  duct,  but  without  any  lesion 
of  the  pancreas,  probably  due  to  an  impacted  gall  stone, 
was  consequently  made.  In  the  other  the  urine  contained 
0.85  per  cent,  of  sugar  and,  when  that  had  been  removed, 
gave  a  fairly  well-marked  pancreatic  reaction ;  26  per 
cent,  of  the  dry  weight  of  the  faeces  was  found  to  be  fat, 
25  per  cent,  being  "neutral  fat"  and  under  1  per  cent, 
"combined  fatty  acid."  As  a  result  of  a  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  excreta,  and  taking  into  account  that  the 
fact  that  the  patient  was  on  a  milk  diet,  I  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  glycosuria  was  probably  due  to  dis- 
cganization  of  the  pancreas  by  malignant  growth  and 
that  there  was  also  complete  obstruction  of  the  common 
duet  due  to  growth. 

Considering  the  rarity  of  the  condition,  and  that  I  had 
not  previously  examined  specimens  from  a  similar  case,  I 
do  not  think  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  could  have  been 
made  in  either  instance,  but  should  I  in  the  future  meet 
with  similar  analytical  results,  especially  those  of  the 
first  case,  the  question  of  primary  malignant  disease  of 
the  common  duct  would  enter  more  seriously  into  my 
calculations.  A  point  that  influenced  me  to  put  malignant 
disease  out  of  court  in  the  first  instance  was  the  presence 
of  0.16  per  cent,  of  physiologically  active  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  well-marked  reaction  for  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  in  a  specimen  of  stomach  contents  withdrawn  one 
hour  after  a  test  meal.  Subsequent  experience  has  shown 
that  a  marked  diminution  or  complete  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  Is  uncommon  in  malignant  disease  of 
the  bile  passages  and  liver.  In  the  second  case,  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  glycosuria  and  pancreatitis  were- 
due  to  secondary  deposits  of  growth  in  the  pancreas,  in  a 
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similar  way  to  that  in  which  a  primary  growth  of  the  gall 
bladder  was  recently  Ehown  post  mortem  to  have  set  up 
changes  in  the  pancreas  which  were  indicated  during  life 
i>y  a  well  marked  ''  pancreatic  "  reaction. 

The  "  pancreatic  "  reaction  has  now  been  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  diagnosis  not  only  in  my  own  hands,  but 
also  In  those  of  other  observers  in  this  country,  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  America,  so  that  the  difficulty  some 
,jurly  investigators  experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory 
results  was  apparently  not  due  to  inadequacy  of  descrip- 
tion or  inherent  faults  in  the  methods.  I  have  recently 
received  a  lengthy  communication  concerning  the  reaction 
irom  Dr.  Sergi  Agabekoff  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for 
the  Poor,  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quote  the  following :  "  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to 
signify  to  you  the  striking  results  of  your  reaction  which 
I  have  obtained  during  a  year's  experimenting  at  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  These  brilliant  results  and  the  study 
of  your  reaction  have  furnished  the  material  for  a  report 
to  the  Board  of  the  hospital  .  .  .  The  corroboration  of 
■cur  diagnosis,  shown  by  the  results  of  autopsy,  made  a 
very  real  sensation.  In  three  very  dark  cases,  which  by 
all  the  symptoms  could  be  taken  for  malignant  disease  of 
the  top  part  of  the  pancreas,  the  negative  result  of  your 
reaction  enabled  us  to  make  a  right  diagnosis.  Experi- 
ments with  your  reaction  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  ulcer  of  the  same,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  typhus, 
tuberculosis,  and  other  ailments  have  all  given  negative 
'results." — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  July  8th.  P.  J.  CAMMIDGE. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  "CIRCUMCISION." 

Sir, — The  practice  of  circumcision  is,  as  Dr.  Churchward 
suggests,  more  widespread  than  is  generally  believed. 
All  the  Semitic  races  practised  it,  as  did  the  Phoenicians, 
1  , non-Semitic  people.  The  custom  exists  among  certain 
•of  the  Australian  tribes,  and  I  found  it  prevalent  among 
'ihe  South  American  Indians  :  for  instance,  among  the 
'Jitotes  on  the  Caqueta  River.  I  heard  of  its  being  prac- 
tised by  many  other  of  these  Indian  tribes. 

Dr.  Churchwards  account  of  its  origin  differs  from  that 
.given  by  Mr.  Frazer,  who,  in  The  Golden  Bough,  tracjs  it 
back  to  the  common  Semitic  custom  of  human  sacrifice; 
he  writes : 

We  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion. that  before  the  praciice 
f  redeeming  them  was  introduced,  the  Hebrews,  like  the 
other  branches  of  the  Semitic  race,  regularly  saciiticed  their 
firstborn  children  by  the  fire  or  the   knife  (p.  49). 

I  was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  made  no 
reference  to  any  possible  physiological  function  of  the 
prepuce.  The  organ  is  found  in  a  large  range  of  mammals, 
yet  I  have  consulted  physiological  works  in  vain ;  they 
are  all  silent.  Seeing  how  commonly  circumcision  is 
recommended,  one  would  like  to  know  what  function  the 
prepuce  possibly  subserves — if  any.  I  can  invent  a  dozen 
guesses,  but  I  have  no  facts  to  offer. — I  am,  etc., 

.London,  W„  July  8th.     M.  D.  Eder. 

EGGS  IN  THE  DIET  OF  INFANTS. 
Sir, — May  I  add  the  testimony  of  my  favourable  experi- 
ence in  the  past  to  that  which  you  have  already  pub- 
lished? My  latest  patient  on  "egg  feeding  "  (Herbert  S., 
aged  16  months,  brought  up  on  condensed  milk)  is  still 
under  treatment  at  the  Belgrave  Hospital  for  Children, 
where  he  was  admitted  on  June  21st  for  severe  entero- 
colitis. Stomach  and  colon  lavage  having  proved 
ineffectual  against  the  vomiting  and  the  fetid  diarrhoea, 
and  diluted  milk,  peptonized  milk,  and  even  whey  failing 
to  be  digested,  I  stopped  all  milk,  and  substituted  a  mix- 
ture of  three  eggs,  half  a  drachm  of  cane  sugar,  and  six 
drachms  of  lactose  shaken  up  in  24  oz.  of  water ;  of  this, 
C  oz.  to  be  taken  every  two  hours,  with  the  addition  of 
iO  drops  of  brandy  in  view  of  the  threatening  exhaustion. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  definite  rally  and  improve- 
ment as  regards  frequency  of  vomiting  and  condition  of 
stools.  Subsequently  the  dilution  was  reduced  from  24  oz. 
to  15  oz.  of  water,  and  the  frequency  of  administration  to 
every  four  hours  only ;  whilst  half-way  between  the  feeds 
a  lighter  meal  was  supplied,  consisting  of  a  third  of  a 
drachm  of  cream  and  a  third  of  a  drachm  of  maltine  in 
1  oz.  of  water,  which  seemed  to  be  relished  and  had  an 
excellent  effect,  so  that  the  brandy  was  discontinued 
twenty- four  hours  after  the  alteration.  After  eight  days 
of  egg  feeding  this  diet  has  now  been  given  up  for  whey 


and  albumen  water,  and  there  is  more  diarrhoea  as  a 
result,  though  this  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  disease. 
This  method  of  furnishing  that  additional  amount  cf 
carbohydrate  and  of  fat  which  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Clifford  Last  might  prove  equally  serviceable  to  some 
other  infants  temporarily  restricted  to  an  egg  diet ;  and 
there  is  probably  a  practical  advantage  in  alternatirg 
the  supplies  in  the  manner  which  1  have  stated.— I  am, 
etc., 
Loudon,  w.,  July  1st.  William  Ewaut. 


SWEATING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  BY 
PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Sir, — I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
an  urgent  need  for  united  action  by  the  whole  of  the 
medical  profession  in  order  that  a  resolute  stand  should 
be  made  against  the  small  fees  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  public  bodies  generally,  pay  to 
medical  men  for  the  duties  required  of  them.  I  quote  the 
following  examples  : 

1.  The  Local  Government  Board  (represented  by  Mr.  Burns) 
has  ordered  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  minimum  fee  for 
vaccination,  notwithstanding  the  lact  tbat  the  duties  (respon- 
sibility, time,  labour,  and  expense)  required  of  the  public 
vaccinator  are  not  by  any  means  liberally  paid  for  by  the 
present  minimum  fees. 

2.  The  certifying  factory  surgeon  has  to  visit  a  factory 
(which  may  be  a  mile  or  more  distant)  to  examine,  as  to  age 
and  fitness  for  the  work,  one  to  five  young  persons  or  children, 
and  fill  in  sundry  columns  of  a  book  for  the  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  and 
6d.  each  for  any  above  five  in  number,  if  the  young  persons 
attend  at  the  surgery  the  fee  is  only  6d.  Now  a  fresh  regula- 
tion ha3  been  issued  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act ; 
the  fee  for  certain  certificates  (which  include  examination  of 
the  person  as  to  the  result  aad  efi'ect  of  an  accident,  etc.) 
is  Is. 

3.  The  fee  for  notification  of  infectious  disease  In  respect  of 
a  case  occurring  in  a  medical  man's  practice  as  medical  officer 
of  any  public  institution  or  body  (as  Poor  Law)  is  Is. 

4.  Various  public  bodies  connected  with  primary  education 
offer  to  pay  the  fee  of  Is.  for  examination  of  and  certifying  as 
to  fitness  or  otherwise  of  a  child  to  attend  school. 

I  feel  convinced  that  if  no  stand  is  at  once  made  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  medical  profession  the  fee  of  Is.  will 
become  the  standard  recognized  fee  for  certificates  sup- 
plied to  public  bodies.  If  the  whole  of  the  duty  devolving 
upon  medical  men  in  connexion  with  certificates  con- 
sisted of  appending  their  signature  to  a  form,  a  Is.  fee 
might  reasonably  be  considered  a  sufficient  remuneration, 
but  when  (as  Is  the  fact)  a  medical  man  in  signing  a 
certificate  takes  upon  himself  a  certain  (and  oftentimes 
serious)  responsibility  (allowing  nothing  for  time  and  the 
necessarily  acquired  experience)  a  Is.  fee  is  absurdly  and 
most  unreasonably  inadequate. 

My  opinion  is  that  all  our  numerous  and  various  associ- 
ations and  societies  should  unanimously  resolve  (and 
endeavour  to  bind  their  members)  that  no  less  fee  than 
2a.  6d.  should  be  accepted  by  the  profession  for  supplying 
certificates  to  public  bodies  and  that  each  of  the  above 
societies  (either  in  union  or  separately)  should  notify  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  all  public  bodies  (stat- 
ing reason  and  justification)  the  resolution  agreed  upon, 
and  should  persistently  urge  for  an  alteration  of  the  fees 
in  accordance  with  it.  The  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  especially  approached  and  urged  to  withdraw 
the  recent  vaccination  order  reducing  the  minimum  fee 
paid  to  the  public  vaccinators. — I  am,  etc., 

Stoui-port,  July  3rd.  W.  MOORE. 

THE  HOSPITAL   FUNDS  AND   THE  EXCLUSION  OF 
SCOTHSH  DIPLOMATES  FROM  THE  MAJORITY 

OF  LONDON  HOSPITALS. 
Sir,— The  letter  that  appeared  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  Farrer  seems  to  me  to  have  strayed  some- 
what wide  of  the  incident  that  prompted  it,  and  to  have 
thereby  evoked  the  very  reasonable  reply  of  Dr.  James 
Cameron.  But  the  actual  facts  and  the  principles  involved 
can  be  briefly  stated  as  fellows: 

1.  Under  the  ancient  charters  and  regulations  of  some 
colleges,  hospitals  and  other  corporations,  specific  and 
exclusive  restrictions  have  been  created,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  with  respect  to  the  staff  appointments  to 
certain  hospitals.  These  restrictions  are  as  much  exer- 
cised in  Edinburgh  as  they  are  in  London,  and,  being  of 
the    nature  of  ancient    and    contiacted  rights,  Scottish 
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Fellows  resident  in  England  can  have  no  legitimate  cause 
of  complaint  against  them. 

2.  The  exercise  of  these  ancient  restrictions  by  a  London 
hospital  cannot  be  claimed  necessarily  to  entail  a  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  staff,  and  it  can  therefore  be 
affirmed  that,  although  ancient  restrictions  may  have  to  be 
conformed  to,  still  they  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  public 
benefit. 

These  facts  being  so,  I  think  that  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  urge  that  restrictions  which  are  dependent  on  ancient 
usage,  and  which  can  be  shown  to  be  of  no  public  benefit 
should  not  be  recreated  in  modern  days,  and  still  less 
that  they  should  be  countenanced  by  the  trustees  of  a 
Eoyal  Fund  that  is  eminently  modern  in  its  philanthropic 
efforts  for  the  public  good.  And  in  the  specific  instance 
which  has  given  rise  to  this  correspondence,  the  point  can 
even  be  more  forcibly  argued,  for,  in  the  amalgamation  of 
the  three  orthopaedic  hospitals,  two  are,  if  I  understand 
rightly,  to  be  deprived  of  their  former  liberty  to  elect 
Scottish  Fellows  to  the  staff  appointments.  Against  such 
a  modern  deprivation  of  pre-existent  enjoyment  1  think 
there  are  fair  grounds  for  protest. — I  am,  etc, 
London,  July  6th.  Heather  Bigg. 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION  IN  CHINA. 

Sir, — "With  reference  to  the  able  and  interesting  paper 
on  small-pox  and  inoculation  in  China  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  January  12th,  there  is  one  statement 
which  needs  correction.     The  writer  states  : 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  China,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  pock-marked  persons  are  the  exception,  not  to  say 
very  rare ;  and  I  believe  from  inquiries  recently  made  that 
small-pox  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively  uncommon 
south  of  the  Yangtse,  where  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  leprosy 
13  found. 

In  the  last  nine  years  I  have  been  working  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  and  this  state- 
ment is  certainly  not  true  as  regards  this  wide  area.  Of 
all  the  epidemic  diseases  small-pox  is  the  most  widely 
spread  and  most  prevalent,  always  endemic,  and  occasion- 
ally breaking  out  in  epidemic  form.  It  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  children  in  the  convalescent  stage, 
with  the  scabs  separating,  playing  about  in  the  streets.  I 
have  also  seen  many  of  the  worst  confluent  forms,  and  in 
these  years  I  must  have  seen  at  least  150  children  under 
the  age  of  5  with  one  or  both  eyes  permanently  blind  from 
this  cause. 

As  for  pock-marked  persons,  out  of  my  seven  students  at 
the  present  time,  four  are  pock-marked. 

Both  inoculation  (sometimes  with  disastrous  results)  by 
the  introduction  of  crusts  into  the  nostril  and  vaccination 
are  practised.  The  latter  practice  is  undoubtedly  steadily 
winning  it3  way,  and  as  it  does  so  the  visible  effects  of 
the  disease  will  undoubtedly  diminish.  Unfortunately 
this  is  being  taken  advantage  of  in  some  regions  by  the 
quack,  and  I  have  heard  of  vaccinations  being  performed 
with  milk.  In  this  region,  however,  the  rule  is  no  vaccine 
vesicle  no  pay,  and  such  fraudulent  action  is  kept  in  check. 
—I  am,  etc., 

J.  Preston  Maxwell,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S. 

Fuhkien,  South  China. 


T  v'HING  OF  HYGIENE  AND  TEMPERANCE  IN 
PUBLIC  ELEVIENTABY  SCHOOLS. 
Sir,— Dr.  Claude  E.  Taylor's  letter  in  the  Jowrnal  of 
July  6th  renders  my  position  clear.  He  gives  the 
definition  of  temperance  as  total  abstinence.  We  are, 
therefore,  in  agreement  that  the  Association  is  taking  up 
the  question  of  total  abstinence  as  one  of  its  objects; 
this  being  so,  I  say  again  that  this  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  alienate  the  sympathies  of  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members. 

Dr.  Taylor  proceeds  with  his  argument  that  every  one 
should  live  by  "rule  and  proportion,''  measuring  every- 
thing ho  drinks,  and,  I  suppose,  everything  he  eats,  and 
everything  he  does,  and  the  reward  he  offers  is  not  that  lie 
will  enjoy  life,  but  that  he  will  live  long — in  my  opinion 
hardly  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  tremendous  self- 
concentration  required  during  his  existence.  ]>r.  Taylor 
evidently  is  not  one  of  the  believers  in  the  "  happy 
despatch"  at  40;  his  individual  should  surely  be  put  in  a 
glass  ca^e,  and  tended  by  "rule  and  proportion,"  so  that 
he  may  live  long  as  a  scientific  triumph. 


Sir  Victor  Horsley  says,  in  his  reply  to  my  letter,  that  I 
am  under  a  misapprehension.  If  that  is  so,  Dr.  Taylor's 
letter  clears  that  up.  I  agree,  of  course,  with  Sir  Yicti* 
Horsley  thai-  all  children  should  be  total  abstainers,  but  I 
say  they  should  be  that  by  force,  not  have  it  taught  them 
as  a  special  subject  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 

If  they  are  taught  hygiene,  that  will  instruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  true  temperance,  but  let  the  Association 
leave  something  for  their  future  judgement  when  they 
have  arrived  at  maturity. 

I  am  glad  we  have  got  at  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  temperance,"  for  now  the  Asssociation  has  either  to  dis- 
countenance that  part  of  the  programme,  or  bring  forth  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  controversial 
subject  as  total  abstinence. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  K.,  July  9th.  J.  B.  FuLLKR. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
COUNCIL. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  say  that  the  Council, 
having  at  its  last  meeting  for  the  spcond  time  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee  to  prosecute  cases  before  the  Generai 
Medical  Council,  there  appears  to  be  no  alternative  left 
for  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council  but  to  sever 
their  connexion  with  the  Association  if  they  wish  to 
avoid  complications  at  the  November  session.  I  have- 
therefore,  with  a  keen  pang  of  regret,  sent  in  my 
resignation  to  the  General  Secretary. — I  am,  etc., 

Birmingham,  July  Sth.  EOBERT  SaUNDBY. 

THE  APOTHECABIES  ACT,  1907. 
Sir, — In  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  I  am  receiving 
from  those  holding  the  diploma  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries as  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  their  diploma,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  result  of  the  Act,  so  far  as 
concerns  those  who  have  obtained  the  '•  L.S.A."  since  June 
30th,  1887,  is  to  enable  them,  on  application  to  the  Society 
and  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  to  have  granted  to 
them  a  diploma  conferring  the  qualification  of  "  Licentiate 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.' 
Subject  to  obtaining  this  new  diploma  from  the  Society 
the  qualification  can  be  entered  upon  the  Medical  Register . 
The  form  of  the  new  diploma  and  other  matters  con- 
nected therewith  are  at  the  present  time  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Society,  and 
I  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  definite  statement  as 
to  the  Society's  requirements  in  the  course  of  next  month, 
— I  am,  etc., 

A.  Mowbray  Upton, 
Clerk  to  tlie  Society. 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  Klackfriars, 
'London,  E.C.,  July  9th. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Examination  of  Majors  for  Promotion. 
Thi-  subjects  selected  for  the  year  1908  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Majors  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  will  be  as  follows  :  Subject  3  (a) — The  medical  history 
1 1  the  more  important  campaigns  and  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
therefrom  :  the  medical  history  of  the  Afghan  campaign,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar  :  and 
the  medical  history  of  the  advance  of  Lord  Roberts  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  Books  recommended  :  "Diary  (Medical)  of  the  March 
of  the  Field  Force  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  YC.  G  C.B.,  from  Cabul  to  Candahar"  (Army  Medioal 
Department  Rpport  for  1879);  "Special  Report  on  the  Hospital 
Organization,  Sanitation,  and  Medical  History  of  the  Wars  in 
Afghanistan.  1878  79-80"  (Army  Medical  Department  Report 
for  1880);  Forty-one  Tears  in  India,  by  Lord  Roberts.  V.O.. 
etc.,  chanters  59-62  (thirty-rifih  edition.  1902,  vol.  ii) ;  "  Report 
on  the  M  'dical  Arrangements  in  the  South  African  War,"  by 
Surpeon-General  Sir  William  D.  Wilson,  K  C  M  G.,  first 
44  pages  ;  The  "  Times  "  History  of  tlie  War  in  South  1 
1899-1900,  vol.  iii.  chapters  12  to  15  and  chapter  17.  Subject  3  (6) 
—A  knowledge  of  the  array  medical  services  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Powers  :  the  medical  organization  of  the  Frenoh  and 
Italian  armies,  as  described  In  the  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Organic  itions  of  Foreign  Armies,  1902. 


\  i  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Legal  S.  cieiy  on  July  23id, 
a  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  nitdi'al  jurisprudence  as 
!•  <1  in  Paris  and  London  respectively  will  be  opened 
by  Mr,  (ieorge  Pemet, 


July  13,  1907.] 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
Conferment  of  Honorary  Degrees. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  MedioiDe  was  conferred  by 
the  Iniversity  of  Dublin  on  Drs.  Oonolly  Norman  and  Pye- 
Smith.  The  recipients  of  the  distinction  were  each  intro- 
duced by  the  Public  Orator  in  an  appropriate  Latin  speech. 
Translations  are  subjoined. 

Of  Dr.  Oonolly  Norman  it  was  said  :  There  is  little  need 
for  me  to  introduce  to  you  the  eminent  physician  who  now 
comes  before  you,  Oonolly  Norman,  a  man  well  known  to  us 
and  well  beloved  As  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond 
Asylum  in  Dublin  he  is  deservedly  praised  by  the  whole 
community  for  the  devoted  care,  singular  humanity,  and  great 
skill  with  which  he  strives  to  lighten  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
menta'ly  aillicted.  Nor  is  his  labour  in  vain.  He  clearly  sees 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  brood  on  their  disordered 
fancies,  but  that  they  should  be  put  to  wholesome  work,  and  so 
gradually  be  awakened  to  new  interests  and  new  aspirations ; 
and,  further,  it  is  his  view  that  they  should  not,  as  it  were 
confined  in  prison,  seem  to  undergo  a  penalty  for  crime,  but — 
as  was  formerly  held  by  Dymphna,  an  Irish  woman,  gifted 
with  inspiration  from  on  high,  whom  we  justly  venerate  as  a 
saint — living  out  among  good  families,  by  the  mutual  affec- 
tions and  pieties  of  gracious  family  life,  they  should  imper- 
ceptibly come  to  a  calm  and  rational  frame  of  mind— a  hope 
soon  to  be  fulfilled,  which  seems  to  us  most  gratifying. 
Pythagoras  it  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  counselled  men  not 
to  "  eat  their  own  heart  ;  "  in  this  respect  our  friend  appears  to 
us  as  a  true  Pythagorean.  And  Bellerophon,  who,  as  Homer 
says, 

To  the  Aleiau  plain 
Alone  did  wander,  there  he  ate  away 
His  soul,  and  shunned  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

if  he  had  been  able  to  consult  Oonolly  Norman  would  soon  have 
been  brought  to  a  more  wholesome  mode  of  life,  and  set  to  dig  a 
garden,  or  do  something  useful ;  and  he  would  not  be  careering 
about  on  that  winged  horse  of  his  (and  he  was  somewhat 
(lighty  himself  too),  "  have  spurned  the  ground  and  caught  at 
-clouds  and  void."  But,  joking  apart,  we  rightly  desire 
[0  honour  this  illustrious  man.  As  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,  a  brilliant  writer  himself,  too,  and  an  able 
lecturer  in  our  schools,  he  is  among  the  foremost  of  those  who 
are  labouring  to  place  the  study  of  insanity  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis.  I  need  not  enumerate  his  writings,  but  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  with  special  praise  his  lucid 
treatises  On  Obsessioiis  and  On  Dementia  Praccox.  And  now 
that  our  energetic,  learned,  courageous,  and  kind-hearted 
frjend  is  about  to  receive  our  Honorary  Degree,  I  do  not  ask 
for  your  applause,  for  I  know  well  that  there  is  no  power  that 
can  restrain  your  shouts  of  acclamation. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Pye-Srnith  the  Public  Orator  said :  The 
physician  who  restores  health  to  the  mind  is  followed  by  a 
distinguished  physician  who  completes  the  other  requirement 
of  a  happy  life,  and  gives  health  to  the  body.  What  greater 
good  is  there  than  good  health  ?  As  a  philosopher  in  the 
street,  I  declare  that  it  is  the  highest  good ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  man  who  enjoys  good  health  is  the  really  Wise 
Man ;  that  man 

is  half  divine, 
Rich,  free,  great,  handsome,  king  of  kingsiu  fine; 

and  is  easily  superior  to  all  those  "  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic 
fur."  However,  it  is  all  very  w6ll  to  philosophize,  but  one 
must,  as  the  ancients  said,  do  so  "in  few  words."  Accord- 
ingly, I  return  to  my  subject,  and  herewith  present  to  you 
Philip  Henry  Pye-Smith,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  formerly 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  and  representa- 
tive for  many  years  of  that  University  on  the  General  Medical 
Council,  a  man  not  only  held  in  the  highest  honour  by  the 
whole  medical  professiou.  bnt  also  justly  esteemed  by  all  who 
respect  liberal  studies.  After  having  become  a  consummate 
master  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology,  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  as  he  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of  his  profession,  he  was 
■able,  by  his  well-trained  power  of  observation,  to  examine 
scientifically  and  fully  grasp  his  cases,  so  that  before  long  he 
deservedly  attained  the  highest  position  in  his  art.  When 
eight  years  ago,  at  the  International  Congress,  men  sent  by  all 
nations  met  in  conference  at  Borlin  that  they  might  take 
counsel  together  how  war  was  to  be  waged  on  the  "  white 
plague,"  the  herald  of  whiter  Death — I  mean  phthisis — Great 
Britain  sent  him,  who  is  a  most  accomplished  linguist,  as  her 
delegate,  knowing  full  well  that,  if  be  represented  British 
medicine,  no  better  appointment  could  have  been  made  in  the 
interests  either  of  the  subjects  of  the  discussion  or  the  dignity 
of  the  profession.  We  rightly  applaud  his  Textbook  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (begun  by  his  friend 
Hilton  Fagge),  which  has  ree-  ntly  reached  the  fourth  edition,  a 
work  truly  called  "golden,"  since  it  sets  forth  the  severe  facts 
of  science  with  such  literary  charm  that,  like  refined  gold,  it 
combined  both  sterling  value  and  rare  brilliancy.  This  physi- 
cian is  plainly  deserving  of  the  highest  honours  ;  and  uow, 
while  he  is  inscribing  his  name  on  the  Roll  of  our  Honorary 
Graduates,  as  you  hope,  if  occasion  arises,  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  medical  skill,  so,  in  your  accustomed  manner,  give  him 
jour  most  cordial  salutations. 


INIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Meeting  of  the  Senate. 
A  MEETING  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  June  19th. 

Election  of  Vice-chancellor. 

Sir  William  J.  Collins,  M.D.,  M.S.,  M.P.,  was  elected  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  the  year  1907-8,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edward  Busk, 
to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  his  services  during 
his  lenure  of  office. 

Academic  Council. 

Mr.  H.  .1.  Mackinder,  M.A.,  has  been  elected  Vice-chairman 
of  the  Academic  Council  for  the  year  1907-8.  The  medical 
members  of  this  Council  are  Dr.  II.  A.Caley,  Mr.  Leonard  Hill, 
F.K.S.,  Dr.  L.  E.  Shaw,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller,  F.R.S. 

Appointments. 

The  addition  of  Professor  Halliburton,  F.R  S.  (King's  Col- 
lege) to  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Physiology  for  the  B.Sc. 
Examination  for  internal  students  was  reported. 

Professor  W.  D.  Halliburton,  F.R.S,,  and  Profeseor  T.  G. 
Brodie,  F.R.S.,  were  appointed  external  Examiners  in  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  tor  the  ye»r  1907  8 

Dr.  Pye-Smith  and  Dr.  Mears  have  been  elected  respectively 
Vice-Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory 
Committee  for  the  year  1907. 

Broun  Animal  Sanatory  Institution. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Brown  Animal 
Sanatory  Institution  was  received.  It  stated  that  7,451  out- 
patients and  563  in-patients  were  treated  last  year.  The  Com- 
mittee further  reported  that  Mr.  Malcolm  Allan,  M.R.C.V.S., 
bad  been  appointed  veterinary  assistant  in  succession  to  Mr. 
A.  M.  Porteous. 

Award  of  the  Unicernity  Medal. 

The  University  Medal  at  the  M  B.,  B.S.  examination  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  John  Nightingale,  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Rogers  Pri~e. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Nathaniel  Rogers  the  Senate 
offers  a  prize  of  £1C0,  open  to  all  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  best  essay  or  disserta- 
tion setting  forth  the  results  of  original  investigations  made 
by  the  candidate  on  any  medical  pathological  subject  during 
the  preceding  two  years  ?  papers  published  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  as  a  dissertation  will  be  permitted.  The  essay  or 
dissertation,  by  preference  typewritten  or  printed,  must  be 
sent  to  the  Clerk  of  Committees  at  the  Lfniversity  not  later 
than  May  1st,  1908. 

Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School. 
The  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful  students  of 
Gny's  Hospital  Medical  School  on  July  4th  by  Sir  Arthur  W. 
Riicker,  Principal  of  the  University  of  London.  Mr.  Cosmo 
Bonsor,  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  presided  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  new  school  buildings,  and  "many  of  the  Governors,  most  of 
the  members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  and  a  large 
general  company  were  also  present.  Dr.  H.  L.  Eason,  the 
Dean,  read  the  report  of  the  School  for  the  past  year.  The  entry 
of  students  for  the  full  term  was  in  that  period  the  highest  for 
thirteen  years,  and  amounted  to  92.  The  Governors,  recog- 
nizing the  increased  importance  of  skiagraphic  investigations, 
had,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  staff,  created  two 
new  appointments,  namely,  those  of  Dr.  Alfred  Jordan  and  Dr.  C. 
J.  Morton  to  be  medical  and  surgical  radiographers  respectively. 
An  orthopaedic  department  had  been  formed,  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Rowlands  had  been  appointed  the  first  surgeon  in  charge  of  it. 
A  special  department  of  pathology  was  about  to  be  instituted, 
nnder  the  charge  of  a  lecturer  who  would  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  of  the  office,  would  be  callsd  the  Gordon  Lecturer 
of  Pathology,  and,  assisted  by  the  present  endowment  of  the 
Gordon  Lectureship,  would  have  a  salary  of  £500  a  year.  The 
staff  of  the  Dtntal  School  had  decided  to  accept  pupils  for  two 
years'  mechanical  training,  to  fit  up  by  October  1st  next  a 
special  laboratory  for  their  instruction,  and  to  apnoint  as  ope- 
rative demonstrator  of  mechanical  chemistry  Mr.  H  Chapman. 
A  large  new  out-patient  department  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  dental  patients  was  to  be  equipped.  In  response  to  the 
appeal  made  last  year  for  more  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
medical  education  and  research  stvcral  handsome  donations 
had  been  received  by  the  Treasurer  ;  but  more  remained  to  be 
done  towards  this  particular  endowment.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  the  curriculum  had  been  lengthened,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  course  of  study  had  much  increased,  but  the 
fees  for  the  complete  course  remained  unaltered.  For  two 
reasons  fees  could  not  be  increased  in  London  without 
prejudice  to  the  entry  of  students — because  the  average  income 
to  be  made  from  the  practice  of  medicine  was  so  small  that  the 
cost  of  a  medical  education  would  bear  too  high  a  proportion 
to  the  ultimate  return,  and  because  the  competition  of  pro- 
vincial schools,  largely  supported  by  that  local  patriotism 
which  was  commonly  wanting  in  the  metropolis,  would  render 
such  a  course  inadvisable.  Hence  again  this  year  there  was  an 
appeal  for  funds  for  the  benefit  of  medical  education  and 
research. 

Sir  Arthur  Riicker  then  distributed  the  prizes,  and,  after- 
wards addressing  the  students  anri  "nests,  spoke  of  the  valuable 
service  rendered  by  Guy's  to  the  University  of  London,  which 
was  getting  into  touch  with  its  various  schools  and  was 
growing  at  an  extraordinary  rate.    Various  institutions  had 
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nlaced  themselves  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  University  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  students  of  each  school  of  the  I  niversity, 
while  maintainiag  patriotism  and  affection  for  their  own 
school,  would  always  be  proud  of  the  great  University  to  which 

Dr  Hale  White,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Arthur 
RU-ker  for  kindly  presiding,  distributing  the  prizes,  and 
giving  the  students  such  an  excellent  address,  said  that  Guy  s 
Medical  School  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Sir  Arthur,  as  he 
was  such  an  extremely  busy  man.  Nevertheless,  it  was  very 
appropriate  that  he  Bhould  preside,  for  there  were  more 
students  at  the  University  from  Coy's  than  from  any  other 
medical  school.  Frequently  both  the  pass  and  honours  lists 
contained  more  names  from  Guy's  than  from  any  other  school, 
and  the  close  association  between  Guy's  and  the  University  of 
London  had  existed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  I  niver- 
sity Mr  Golding-Blrd  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which 
was  carried  with  applause,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Sir 

The  "governors  and  medical  staff  gave  a  garden  party  with 
music  in  the  grounds  of  the  hospital,  and  the  laboratories, 
museums,  college,  nurses'  home,  and  the  wards  were  all  open 
for  inspection. 

University  College. 

Dr  Charles  Spearman  has  been  appointed  Reader  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology,    in   the   first   instance,    for   the    session 

1907-8. 

King's  Collefe. 
Lecturts  to  Teachers. 
The  Council  of  King's  College,  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  County  Council,  has  arranged  a  course  of  Saturday 
morning  lectures  for  teachers  during  the  ensuing  session. 
Professor  W  D  Halliburton  will  give  acourse  on  the  principles 
of  practical  physiology ;  Professor  Dendy  and  Mr.  W.  Wood- 
land on  animal  life  (animal  biology);  Professor  W.  J.  R. 
^imDson  and  Dr.  Sommerville  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  ;  and 
Professor  C  S.  Myers,  MA,  M.D.,  on  the  application  of 
experimental  psychology  to  problems  of  educational  interest. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  all  subjects 

of  the  examinations  indicatfd  :  „_w_i 

First  M  B     Ch  B— tG.  E.  Elkiugton,  *E.  Davies,  »C.  C.  C.  Court, 

First  M.B.,  gn»^  fv   Hamps0U|  Sc  c  JoneS]  »A.  c.  Tibbiss,  "A.  J. 

Second  MnB°  CH  B  ^B\W.  Ass&ider,  "lO  M.  Holden.  "Elizabeth  S. 

Impev.  *K.  D.  Nelson,  "C.  W  Heywood.  "A.  U.  Newton. 
Third  MB,  Ch.B.  (Airl  D.-VM    H.  Sampson    "A    C  Blackham, 
ihikd  ^-B(jswell  »£  G  Br0,TuiDg,  "Mary  Clarke,  »J.  S.  Edwards, 

*W  A  Evans    *fl   F.  Humphreys,  «G    F.  Jotham,  "Violet  M. 

Mcbready,  *j.  L    Kitchie,  "H.'C.  Terry,  "Ethel  H.  Waldron, 

Third  'M.B..UCHSBn'(PttrtI/).-t:H.  H.  Sampson,  "W.C.  Charles, 

♦N     H.    Boswell,    *H.    G.    Browning.     "Mary    Clarke,    *«■    F. 

Humphreys    *G    H.  C.   Mold.  *C.   E.  Mohno,  "J.  L.  Ritchie, 

•Ethel  H.  Waldrou,  *H.  H.  Whitoombe,  -K.  OWilklnson. 

Fourth   MB      Ch  B  — tIJ.    Dale.   "J.    Adams.    "Charlotte  Bailey, 

Fourth   m.b  •   ch.  ^  p-;gmith  „„  c  Terly  „E  v  Whitby 

Fin-alM  B    Ch  B  -IW.  F.  E.  Ashtou.  *H.  C.H.Bracey.  I*SJ.  Fenton. 
•p   J    Mason    »N.  C.  Penrose,  "H.  A.  Sanders,  "A.J.  Smith, 
*R.  W.  Thompson,  "H.H.  Warren. 
M.D.— L  G  J.  Mackey.  ,  ,         . 

tClassI  "Class  II.  ;  Queen's  Scholarships. 

§Ingleby  Scholarship 

lUnder  regulations  for  past  students  of  Birmingham  Medical  School. 

At   the    examination   for   the  Diploma  in  Public  Health, 

T   W   Beazeley  and    A.  E.   Remmett  have   been   approved   in 

Part  I,  and  E  F.  Wharton  in  Part  I  and  Part  II. 

Dental  Department. 
The  Council  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  has  appointed 
Mr  Alfred  William  Wellings,  B.D  S.Bir.,  L.D.S.Edin.  as 
Lecturer  in  Dental  Histology  and  Dental  Tathology,  in  place 
of  Mr  H  P.  Pickerill,  M.B,  B.D.9  Bir.,  who  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University 
of  Otago,  N aw  Zealand. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 
Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  Treasury  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  and 
report  upon  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
University  of  Wales  and  its  constituent  colleges,  the  financial 
position  and  lines  of  development  of  the  colleges,  and  their 
probable  requirements  for  staff  or  otherwise.  The  members 
of  the  Committee  are:  Sir  T.  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I.  (Chairman)  ; 
Sir  John  Rhys,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford  :  Principal 
Donald  MacAlister,  Glasgow  University;  Mr.  1'.  G.  Ogilvie, 
OB  ■  Professor  W.  S  McCormick ;  and  Dr.  Alex  I  Till, 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  G.  L.  Barstow 
of  the  Treasury  will  act  as  secretary  to  the  Committee. 

University  College.  Cardiff. 
At  a  meetiDg  of  the  Council  of  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  held  on  July  3rd,  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth  (President)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  I).  Q.  Taylor,  M.A., 
was  reappointed  Lecturer  in  Pure  Mathematics;  Mr.  D.  b. 
Thomas  B  S3.  (Wales)  and  B.A.  (Cantab.),  was  appointed 
Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  tho  Department  of 
Physics;  Mr.  Caleb  Rees,  B  A.,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Lecturer  In  the  Training  Departments  (men);  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bugden,    M  Sc,    l'.I.C,    was    promoted     to    be    lecturer    111 


Hygienic  Chemistry  in  the  Public  Health  Department ;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Roberts,  M.A.,  was  appointed  to  give  a  special  course  of 
lectures  in  psychology  for  students  in  the  secondary  training 
departments.  Diplomas  in  mining,  metallurgy,  civil, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  were  awarded  to  several 
candidates.  

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 
The  University  Council  has  appointed  Mr.  Percival  E". 
Barber,  B.A.  iCantab.),  M.R.C.S  ,  L.R.C.P..  Surgeon  to  the 
Jessop  Hospital  for  Women,  to  the  post  of  Lecturer  in  Mid- 
wifery and  Diseases  of  Women,  in  succession  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Martin.  

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  meeting  of  the  Fellows  for  the  election  of  four  members- 
of  Council  was  held  on  Thursday,  July  4th.  The  poll  was  open- 
from  3  pm.  to  5  p.m.  After  the  votes  hBd  been  counted,  e. 
process  which  lasted  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
President  declared  the  result  as  follows  : 


Mr.  Charters  Symonds 

Mr.  Bruce  Clarke    ... 

Mr.  Mansell  Monllin 

Mr.  F.  S.  Eve 
Mr.  Herbert  Page 
Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton 
Mr.  C.  Higgens   ... 


452,  26  plumpers 
413,  52        „ 


♦03, 

388, 

349,  11 
348,  34 
234,  10 


The  President  declared  Messrs.  Symonds  and  B.  Clarke  to 
be  duly  elected,  and  Messrs.  Moullin  and  Eve  duly  re-elected, 
members  of  Council  ;  1,189  voting  papers  were  sent  out,  87£i 
being  returned  ;  of  these,  3  were  invalid  and  3  too  late. 
This  is  a  record  poll  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  voters  in  person 
mustered  but  14.  The  total  thus  amounted  to  the  high  figure 
of  892  votes,  of  which  886  were  valid. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Eve,  being  fourth  on  the  poll,  becomes  substitute 
member  for  Sir  John  Tweedy  until  1912,  as  Sir  J.  Tweedy 
retained  his  seat  In  1904,  being  President. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 
indicted  : 
Second    Examination  {Anatomy  and   Phy»ioloni/).—'R.    B.   Adams, 
F.  C.  Alter.  D.  D.  Baria,  A.  M.  Barlow.  F.  E'asford.  M.  B.  Bayly,. 

E.  C.  Beddows,  G.  C.  Birt,  W.  P.  Bonner,  E  M.  Browne,  E.  S. 
Calthrop.  R.  G.  Daintv,  S.  Danziger.  F.  N   Boubleday,  A.  Downes. 

F.  C.  Endean,  H.  A.  Evans,  G.  J.  French.  G.  H.  C.  St  G.Griffiths. 
A.  E.  Hamlin,  t.  A.  Harwood,  C.  E.  Howden,  H.  R.  B.  Hull.  S  G. 
JohnsoD,  H.  D.  Kanga,  C.  H.  Knowles.  J.  M.  Land,  M  McW. 
Lopez,  D.  McCully,  K.  G.  Maglione,  P.  S.  Martin,  H.  S  Mason,  G. 
Matthews,  J.  \V  E.  Mendis,  C.  C.  Messiter.  T.  A.  Milrov,  R.  S. 
Overton,  P.  E  H.  Patey,  H.  Platts,  R.  B  N.  Reade,  W.  A.  Rey- 
nolds. E.  A.  Runting,  A.  L.  Saul,  E.  A.  Saunders.  W.  Shipton. 
W  F  V.  Simpson.  K.  S.  8  Statham,  M.  P.  Thomas,  G.  Y.  Thom- 
son. W.  V.  Tothill.  R  H.  Vicary.  P.  B.  Wallis,  A.  Watson,  J.  K. . 
P.  Watts,  G.  Wliittington.  F.  C.  Wright. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion indicated : 
Preliminary— J.  I>.  Bulcock.  R.  Burriss.  M.  F.   Coffer.  A.  Cohen, 
H.  E.  Elliott.  M.  J.  Hillery,  G.  W.  Jackson.  Miss  E.  M.  Kennedy, 
J.  L.  Moulang,  J.  A.  Mulligan,  M.  McCloskey.  S.  D.  G.  McEutirc, 
E.  O'Gorman,  !'..  Srher,  E.  Scwell,  F.J.  Smith,  I.  M.  Swanepoel, 
P.  J.  Teggart,  11.  T.  Whitemau. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 
The  competitions  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session  in  tho 
medical  schools  conducted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  resulted 
in  the  following  awards  :  The  Barker  Prize  in  Anatomy,  value 
£31 10s.,  was  adjudged  to  G.  S.  I,9vis  ;  the  Carmichael  Scholar 
ship,  value  £15,  to  J.  Lenton  ;  the  Gold  Medals  for  Operative 
Surgery  to  P.  G  M.  Elvery  and  T.  Sheehy  (equal);  and  the 
Stoncy  Memorial  Medal  In  Anatomy  to  Miss  1.  fit.  Clarke  and 
G.  C.  Sneyd  (equal).  Prizes,  medals,  and  certificates  were  also 
awarded  for  practical  histology,  practical  chemistry,  biology, 
materia  medica.  and  public  health  and  forensic  medicine. 
The  lectures  and  practical  courses  of  the  winter  session  will 
commence  on  October  15th. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 
Degress. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  on  June  29th  : 
M.D.  (Honoris  Cntwn).— Conolly  Norman,  Philip  Henry  Pve-Smith. 
M.D.  (Ordinary).— The  Rev.  R.  1!.   Bryan.    I.  G.  Bui-11.1.  V.  K,  Egan 
irty,  J   C.  C    Hogan,  G.  C   MacFetridgc,  T.  B.  W. 
MacQnaide,  ft.  11.  M'Cready,  B  L  Middle!  in,Q    B   Morgan,  «. 
in.  T.  11    Peyton,  T.  C.  Somcrville,  J.  B  B.  Wliolaa,  J.  S. 
H  U80D,  T  Wilson. 
Ml'.    Oil. IS.    B  A.O.— G.  E.  M.  Armstrong.  Madeleine  8.  Baker. 
Dillon,  O  St.  J.  Gogartv.  H.  P   Mart.  J.  C.  C  Hogan,  K. 
.  X.  King  Edwards,  T.  B,  W.  MacQnaide.  I  V.  MoF&rlane, 
C.  11.  O'Rorke,  B.  Pearson,  A.  Powell,  J.  C.  A.  Ridgway,  G.  A.  R. 
Bpong,  v.  Stevenson,  K.  E.  Wright. 
The  Licence  in  Medicine.  Surgery,  and  Obsletricj  was  con- 
ferred on  K.  T.  Jameson  and  T.  C.  Knapp. 
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MEDICOLEGAL. 


The  following  candidates  have  baenapproved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated : 
UMBMBnuTE  (Part  n  — "A.  Stokes,  *C.  M.  Finny.  M.  A.  Diemont, 

II.  UUUer,  K.  A.  Albertyn,  V.  M.  Fisher,  llratri.'c  M.  Hamilton, 

P.  G.  Leeman,  V.  G.  liest,  D.  Duff  (Sell.),  J.  H.  Woodroll'e,  E.  F. 

Lawson  (Sen.),  J.  Ci.  Koualdsou,  A.  C.  Hallmves,  I!.  A.  Molyneux. 

L.  Tiichard,  J.  G.  Hods,  E.  P.  Allman  Smith,  E.  li.  Bate,  B.  II. 

Moore,  C.  Peiitland. 
Intermediate  (Parf //).— "A.  J.  Stals,  J.  D.  Kcruan,  C.  P.  Smyly, 

D.  Dull'  (Sell .),  B   A.  Molyneux,  E.  B.  Bate,  A.  K.  Cosgrave,  L. 

Trichard.  II   S.  Metcalfe,  W.  A.  Nicholson. 
Final  Medical  (Part  7).— »7.  C.  Pretoviiis,  "J.  A.  W.  Ponton,  *R.  P. 

Hadden,  II.    H.   Ormshy,  C.   \V.   Laird,  A.   E.  Wynne,  W.    E. 

Hopkins,  3.  P.   Charles,   F.  Smartt.   I).    (I.    Madill,    A.    V.    J. 

Richardson,    J.    F.   Clarke,   G.    Halpiu.  n.  V.  Stanley,  G.  G. 

Meoredy,  D.  P.  Clement,  A.  II.  Laird.  G.  II.  .M'Hutchisou,  E.  C. 

Lambkin,  A.  S.  M.  Wiuder,  J.  P.  S.  Dunn,  N.  P.  Jewell,  \Y.  H. 

M'Carthy. 

*  Passed  on  high  marks. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated : 
Primary,  Part  l.-Chemixtry :  H.  Cox,  V.  P.  Norman,  C.  B.  Welsby. 

Materia  Mcdica  and  Pharmacy  :  W.  C.  D'Eath,  F.  S.  Ilawks. 
Primary,  Part  II.— Anatomy:  T.  C.  Clarke,  W.  E.  Dimoud,  W.  H.S. 
Hodge,  W.  S.  Hughes,  E.  M.  Joknstone,  J.  A.  Jones,  L.  F.  G. 
Lewis,  D.  J.  McKihnon,  P.  E.  H.  Patey,  II.  C.  Pugh.  Physiology: 
T.  C.  Clarke,  E  C  Fisher,  W.  H.  S  Hodge,  E.  M.  Johnstone, 
A.  Jonathan,  J.  A.  Jooes,  L.  F.  G.  Lewis.  H.  I.  Welsh. 


b&mr-diljiral 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  tlie  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Uommitte*.  

MEDICAL  ETIQUETTE. 
E.  W. — We  have  been  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  following 
case,  which  we  briefly  summarize:  A  medical  practitioner, 
A  ,  was  present  at  a  street  accident,  and  had  the  injured  man 
removed  to  his  house,  where  he  and  his  partner  dressed  the 
wounds,  and  A.'s  partner  arranged  to  visit  the  patient  at  his 
own  house,  where  he  continued  in  attendance.  The  patient's 
regular  medical  attendant,  B.,  has  demurred  to  this  action. 
Each  claims  to  be  preferred  by  the  patient,  but  as  the  district 
council  has  accepted  liability  for  the  costs  of  medical  attend- 
ance, A.  argues  that  he  is  not  employed  by  the  patient  but 
by  the  district  council,  and  that,  although  his  presence  on 
the  spot  was  fortuitous,  an  official  had  already  been  sent  to 
fetch  him.  We  are  asked  to  say  :  (1)  Whether  the  case  should 
have  been  handed  over  to  B  ?  (2)  whether  it  was  the  duty  of 
A.  to  ask  the  name  of  the  patient's  usual  medical  attendant  ? 
and  (3)  whether,  when  A.  learnt  that  the  man  was  B.'s  patient, 
he  should  have  offered  to  hand  over  the  case  ? 

*#*  Before  agreeing  to  attend  the  patient  at  his  own  home 
A.  should  have  asked  whether  he4had  a  ^regular  medical 
attendant,  and,  if  so,  have  suggested  that  he  should  be 
called  in.  If  A.  had  done  this,  and  the  patient  had  said  in 
effect,  "  Yes,  I  have  been  attended  by  B.  in  former  illnesses, 
but  as  you  have  dressed  my  wounds  I  should  like  you  to  see 
this  case  through, "  we  do  not  think  that  B.  would  have  had  any 
cause  of  complaint  had  A.  continued  in  attendance.  The 
statements  as  to  the  patient's  wishes  are,  however,  con- 
flicting. When  a  practitioner  is  in  regular  attendance  upon 
a  sick  person  the  position  is  different ;  no  other  practitioner 
should  supersede  him  until  the  patient  has  clearly  commu- 
nicated his  wish  to  his  former  medical  attendant  that  his 
attendance  should  cease. 


UNDERSELLING. 
Rashee  writes:  An  appointment  worth  £200  per  annum  is 
held  by  A.,  who  dies.  B.  acts  as  locum  lor  his  widow  pro. 
tern.  B.  and  C.  apply  for  the  vacant  post,  B.  on  same  terms 
as  A.,  but  C.  offers  to  accept  £150,  and  is  accepted.  Is 
C.'s  conduct  professional  ? 

*,*  We  know  of  no  rule  that  prevents  a  practitioner  from 
putting  his  own  value  on  his  services,  and  although  under- 
selling is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  medical  profession, 
and  C.'s  conduct  would  generally  be  regarded  with  dis- 
approval, we  cannot  say  that  he  has  broken  any  recognized 
professional  rule. 

CONTRACTS  NOT  TO  PRACTISE 
A.  sold  his  practice  to  B.,  agreeing  not  to  practise  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  unless  in  consultation,  and  now  lives 
some  miles  outside  the  radius.  Can  a  former  patient  who 
has  moved  to  a  house  nearer  A.,  but  still  within  the  radios, 
be  treated  by  A.  at  his  surgery  ? 
***  We  Bbculd  say  no,  except  with  the  consent  of  B. 


MEDICAL  TITLES. 
D.  M.  Masina  asks  whether  it  is  legitimate  or  within  the 
bounds  of  professional  etiquette  for  a  Kellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  or  Ireland  to  sign  after  his 
name  the  letters  "  E.R.C.S."  without  adding  "E."  or  "1 "  to 
indicate  the  source  of  the  diploma  ? 

*»*  There  is  no  obligation  in  law  lor  a  practitioner  to 
lndioate  the  source  of  the  diploma  he  holds.  Such  matters 
must  be  regulated  by  taste. 
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THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT  AND  THE 
MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 
Industrial  Diseases. 
It  Is  only  by  degrees  that  the  full  liabilities  imposed  upon 
many  members  of  the  community  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  can  come  to  be  realized.      As  our  readers  are 
aware,  persons  suffering  from  industrial  disease  are  victims 
of  "accident"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,   and  certain 
processes  and  diseases  were  scheduled  to  the  Act,  power  being 
given  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  extend  the  list.     This  power 
he  has  recently  exercised,  with  the  result  that  the  following 
diseases  and  processes  are  to  be  included  : 

1.  Poisoning  by  nitro  derivatives  and  amido  derivatives  of 
benzene  (dinitro  benzol,  anilin,  and  others)  or  its  sequelae. 
Process:  Any  process  involving  the  u;e  of  a  nitro  deri- 
vative or  amido  derivative  of  benzene  or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

2.  Poisoning  by  carbon  bisulphide  or  its  sequelae.  Process  : 
Any  process  involving  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide  or  its 
preparations  or  compounds. 

3.  Poisoning  by  nitrous  fumes  or  its  sequelae.  Process  : 
Any  process  in  which  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved. 

4  Poisoning  by  nickel  carbonyl  or  its  sequelae.  Process: 
Any  process  in  which  nickel  carbonyl  gas  is  evolved. 

5  Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  sequelae.  Process:  Handling  of 
arsecic  or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

6  Lead  poisoning  or  its  sequelae.  Process:  Handling  of 
lead  or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

7.  Poisoning  by  Gonioma  kamassi  (African  boxwood)  or  its 
sequelae.  Process :  Any  process  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  African  boxwood. 

8.  Chrome  ulceration  or  its  sequelae.  Process :  Any  process 
involving  the  use  of  chromic  acid  or  bichromate  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  or  sodium,  or  their  preparations. 

9.  Eczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin  produced  by  dust  or 
caustic  or  corrosive  liquids,  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  or  mouth  produced  by  dust. 

10.  Epitheliomatous  cancsr  or  ulceration  of  the  skin  or  of 
the  corneal  surface  of  the  eye  due  to  pitch,  tar,  or  tarry  com- 
pounds. Process:  Handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar,  or  tarry 
compounds. 

11.  Scrotal  epithelioma  (chimney-sweeper's  cancer).  Process: 
Chimney  sweeping. 

12.  Nystagmus.    Process  :  Mining. 

13.  Glanders.  Process:  Care  cf  any  equine  animal  suffering 
Lon  glanders. 

14.  Compressed-air  illness  and  its  sequelae. 

15.  Subcutaneous  cellulitis  of  the  hand  (beat  hand).  Pro- 
cess :  Any  process  carried  on  in  compressed  air. 

16.  Subcutaneous  cellulitis  over  the  patella  (miners'  beat 
knee).    Process :  Mining. 

17.  Acute  bursitis  ever  the  elbow  (miners' beat  elbow).  Pro- 
cess: Mining. 

18.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  wrist  joint 
and  tendon  sheaths.    Process :  Mining. 

Dutibs  ok  Medical  Men  under  the  Act. 
In  order  to  complete  the  machinery  necessary  for  putting 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  into  operation,  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Treasury  have  receutly  issued  a  num- 
ber of  rules  dealing  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  medical 
men.  These  include  (a)  regulations  as  to  the  examination  of  a 
workman  by  a  practitioner  employed  and  paid  by  the  employer 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Act ;  (b)  regulations  as  to  the  duties  and  fees  of  certifying  and 
other  surgeons,  and  as  to  references  to,  and  remnneration  of, 
medical  referees  who  may  be  called  upon  to  review  the 
decisions  of  certifying  and  other  surgeons  with  regard  to 
industrial  diseases ;  and  (c)  regulations  as  to  the  general 
duties  and  remuneration  of  medical  referees.  The  texts  of  all 
these  regulations  have  come  to  hand  so  late  that  we  are  unable 
to  deal  with  them  in  this  issue.  We  hope,  however,  to  treat 
of  them  fully  next  week. 


BANKRUPTCY  OF  A  PARTNER. 
Cocaine. — The  effect  of  bankruptcy  of  one  partner  is  to  dis- 
solve the  partnership.  The  trustee  does  not  become  a  co- 
partner with  the  solvent  partners  (Fax  v.  Hanbury,  Cowp. 
445).  Ssric-tly  speaking,  the  trustee  is  entitled  to  put  a  person 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  firm's  property,  but  this  is 
seldom  done,  and  the  solvent  partner,  either  by  consent  cr 
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through  the  Court,  makes  arrangements  for  securing  to  the 
trustee  payment  of  the  bankrupt's  share  in  the  firm's  assets 
(Lindley  on  Partnership,  6th  edition,  686).  In  the  case  of 
a  medical  partnership  it  is  anticipated  that  so  long  as  the 
trustee  gets  the  bankrupt's  share  of  the  assets,  a  surviving 
partner  may  do  what  he  likes  with  the  goodwill.  The 
answer  to  the  further  question  whether  if  the  bankrupt  has 
not  paid  the  full  purchase  money  to  his  predecessor  he  must 
have  the  latter's  consent  to  the  sale  of  a  share  would  depend 
upon  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  between  the  bankrupt 
and  his,  predecessor. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES 


KEMUNERATION  OF  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND 

PUBLIC  VACCINATORS, 
i  icr  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  South  Wales  Daily  Post  of  June  27th.  from 
which  we  gather  that  the  guardians  of  the  Pontardawe 
cUamorganshire)  Union  invite  applications  from  medical 
practitioners  for  appointments  in  five  different  districts  of 
thenr  union  as  well  as  for  a  medical  officer  to  their  workhouse 
>vho,  when  appointed,  will  be  eligible  for  election  to  No.  1  Dis- 
trict, also  each  district  medical  officer  will  be  appointed  public 
vaccinator  for  his  own  medical  district.  The  salaries  fixed  by 
i  he  guardians  for  these  medical  appointments  vary  from 
£12  10s.  to  £15,  and  they  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  £85  per 
annum;  this  includes  the  payment  fur  the  workhouse. 

We  find  from  the  last  published  reports  that  the  acreage  of 
the  union  is  57,168,  and  the  population  26,718:  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  to  us  to  find  that  these  sis  medical  appointments 
are  now  vacant,  but  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  hear  that  such 
anremunerative  salaries  should  be  now  offered,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  guardians  themselves  also  regard  the  proposed 
salaries  as  being  inadequate  and  not  likely  to  attract  suitable 
candidates  who  wish  for  permanent  appointments. 

This  is  clearly  indicated  by  one  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  appointments  are  to  be  held,  and  it  appears  as  a  part  of  the 
Advertisement  in  question.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Each  officer  shall  agree  to  give  an  undertaking  in  writing 
not  to  resign  either  appointment  without  vacating  every 
other  office  held  by  him  under  the  guardians. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
not  give  its  consent  to  any  such  unjust  and  unusual  condi- 
T:ons,  which,  if  sanctioned,  would  have  the  effect  of  enabling 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  use  the  powers  they  have  acquired 
■inder  the  Vaccination  Acts  to  enable  them  to  procure  medical 
attendance  for  the  poor  of  their  respective  unions  at  such  a 
(Ow  rate  as  must  in  the  near  future  be  found  to  be  quite 
inadequate. 

EXTRAS  FOR  PATIENTS  ORDERED  BY  DISTRICT 
MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
l  ii.  '•.  asks  for  information  regarding  the  power  of  a  Union 
medical  officer  to  order  necessaries  for  patients.  The  re- 
lieving officer  recently  sent  him  an  order  to  attend  an  old 
woman  (not  in  receipt  of  regular  relief),  and  finding  she 
needed  milk  and  oould  not  get  it,  he  ordered  her  one  pint 
daily-  He  noticed  she  seemed  almost  afraid  to  take  the 
order  to  the  relieving  officer.  T.  B.  G.  received  a  note  from 
the  latter  Faying  that  as  the  patient  had  two  married 
daughters  living  near  he  could  not  allow  the  milk.  It  seems 
that  if  parish  attendance  was  necessary  it  was  also  necessary 
to  supply  proper  food  which  she  could  not  get. 

*,*  District  medical  officers  have  no  power  to  order  extras 
for  any  of  their  pauper  patients  ;  they  can  only  recommend 
such,  and  this  should  always  be  put  into  writing.  The  best 
form  is  to  certify  that  such-and-such  patients  require  such- 
and-such  extras ;  if  the  relieving  officer  declines  to  snpply 
the  extras'recommended,  he  has  his  reasons  for  doing  so, 
and  he  risks  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  when  he  has  to 
face  either  the  Board  of  Guardians  or  the  public.  We  should 
advise  our  correspondent  after  a  few  days  to  give  a  further 
similar  certificate  if  he  considers  the  extras  recommended 
are  still  required  ;  a«!d  in  our  opinion  he  would  strengthen 
tiis  own  position  by  posting  these  certificates  one  after 
another  to  the  relieving  officer,  aud^not  handing  them  to 
the  patient,  who  would  naturally  hesitate  to  present  a  second 
certilicate  if  the  first  had  been  disregarded 


I'iik  late  Miss  Helen  Perry,  of  Wolverhampton,  be" 
queathed  £5,000  each  to  the  Wolverhampton  and  Stafford" 
shire  Hospital,  the.  Women's  Hospital,  Wolverhampton. 
*nd  the  Wolverhampton  Nursing  Institution.  SShe  also 
left  a  sum  of  £3,000  to  the  Wolverhampton  Eye  Infirmary, 
and  directed  that  the  residue  of  her  estate,  which  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  £50,090,  shall  be  divided  in  equal 
I  i  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire 
General. Hospital,  the  Women's  Hospital,  and  two  other 
itiea. 
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EMMANUEL  MENDEL,  M.D., 

TROiESSOR   OF  PSYCHIATBY,   UNIVERSITY   OF  BERLIN. 

Another  of  the  coryphaei,  so  long  the  just  pride  of 
Berlin  University,  has  passed  away.  Emmanuel  Mendel, 
the  great  neurologist  and  alienist,  died  on  June  23rd,  at 
the  age  of  67,  of  heart  failure  brought  on  by  progressive 
arterial  calcification. 

Mendel  was  a  Silesian  by  birth ;  he  studied  at  the 
Breslau  and  Berlin  Universities,  and  took  his  degree  in 
1861.  His  dissertation  showed  the  bent  of  his  intellect, 
for  it  was  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  domain  of 
neurology.  Nevertheless  Mendel  was  far  from  beginning 
his  professional  career  as  a  specialist.  After  visiting 
some  foreign  hospitals,  he  settled  down  as  a  general 
practitioner  in  a  suburb  of  Berlin — Pankow — then  a 
modest  village  of  poor  little  houses,  now  known  wherever 
neurology  is  taught  or  practised  as  the  site  of  Mendel's 
asylum. 

In  Prussia's  three  great  campaigns — 1864,  1866,  and 
1870 — Mendel  did  service.  At  Le  Bourget  a  shot  struck 
him,  fracturing  the  tibia;  a  little  earlier  a  bullet  had 
been  turned  aside  by  the  Red  Eagle  decoration  which 
he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

In  1873  he  began  to  lecture  at  the  Berlin  University, 
and  from  the  first  showed  himself  a  master  of  this 
branch  of  his  science  as  well  as  of  its  practical  side. 
His  course — On  responsibility — became  famous,  and  was 
attended  by  jurists  and  medical  students  alike. 

Mendel's  best-known  books  were  on  mania,  on  the  pro- 
gressive paralysis  of  the  insane,  the  neurologist's  expert 
opinion  on  diseases  caused  by  accidents,  a  guide  to  the 
science  and  treatment  of  mental  disease,  but  important 
publications  of  his  are  scattered  throughout  the  medical 
periodicals  of  the  last  thirty  years. 

Mendel's  geniality  of  character,  his  acuteness,  and  wide 
experience  made  his  expert  opinion  sought  and  valued  in 
the  courts  wherever  crime  was  associated  with  mental 
disease.  And  when,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  codification  of 
German  common  law  was  taken  in  hand,  and  the  lunacy 
laws  were  to  be  remodelled  with  the  rest,  it  was  Mendel 
who,  in  a  series  of  admirable  papers,  indicated  the  neces- 
sary reforms,  and  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
advice  followed  in  almost  every  particular. 

Mendel's  patients — and  their  number  was  legion  and  of 
every  class — venerated  and  loved  their  doctor.  His  large- 
heartedness  and  generosity  were  proverbial.  He  spared 
no  effort  to  make  Pankiw,  the  home  of  his  adoption,  a 
thoroughly  sanitary  place,  and  when,  years  ago,  water- 
works were  to  be  built  there,  and  all  borings — except  on  a 
plot  of  land  belonging  to  Mendel — gave  no  result,  he 
immediately  presented  the  plot  to  the  corporation. 


ALFRED  SQUARE  COOKE,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

CONSULTING  SURGEON,   STROUD   GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Alfred  Square  Cooke  died  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
Stroud,  a  place  to  which  he  had  devoted  over  forty  years 
of  an  active  career.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Boulter  Cooke,  Coroner  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and 
was  born  in  1842.  He  entered  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
in  1860,  and  completed  his  student  career  as  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
L  S.A.,  in  1863.  Some  two  years  later  he  went  to  Stroud, 
and  then  began  a  close  connexion  with  the  Stroud  General 
Hospital  which  proved  of  great  importance  to  that  institu- 
tion. Some  account  of  Dr.  Cooke's  work  for  the  hospital 
was  given  in  these  columns  last  autumn,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  presentation  to  him  of  a  testimonial  by  the  Governors 
and  other  supporters  of  the  hospital.  The  institution  when 
he  joined  it  as  its  first  regular  House  Surgeon  was  a 
small  building  in  George  Street,  Stroud,  and  to  his  energies 
and  to  those  of  other  members  of  the  staff  of  that  time, 
all  of  whom  have  long  passed  away,  the  erection  of  the 
present  building  was  due.  Although  in  private  practice, 
he  served  the  institution  in  the  double  capacity  of 
Secretary  and  House-Surgeon  for  some  eleven  years,  the  n 
became  in  succession  full  Surgeon,  Senior  Surgeon,  and 
finally,  in  September  last  year,  Honorary  Consulting 
Surgeon. 

Dr.  Cooke  also  held  for  some  thirty-seven  years  the 
appointment  of  Medical  Officer  to  Stroud  Workhouse,  and 
into  its    nut-sing    arrangements   introduced    a   complete 
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reform,  to  the  great  benefit  of  its  inmatea.  Appointments 
as  Admiralty  Agent  and  a  Medical  Officer  of  the  Post 
Office  were  others  that  he  filled.  At  the  same  time  he 
carried  on  a  large  practice,  and,  thanks  to  long  and 
intimate  relationship  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
gained  a  clear  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  locality 
and  of  its  poorer  inhabitants ;  he  was  thus  led  to 
take  up  the  organization  of  a  district  nursing  associa- 
tion, and  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  Hos- 
pital Sunday  Fund  in  the  locality.  He  early  became  a 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  served 
it  more  particularly  as  President  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Branch  in  1897,  and  as  Vice-President  of  the  Section  of 
Gynaecology  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Cheltenham.  Dr.  Cooke's  work  for  Stroud  and  its  inhabi- 
tants was  long  and  conscientious;  throughout  it  he 
showed  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  but  it  was  well  known  that  he  could  be  stern  when 
he  pleased,  and  that  he  would  exact  precise  compliance 
with  his  instructions  from  a  patient  whatever  his  position 
in  life  might  be.  His  funeral  on  June  6th  was  attended 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people  ;  among  the  many  wreaths 
laid  on  the  coffia  being  one  from  a  number  of  his  old 
patients  in  the  workhouse  infirmary.  Dr.  Cooke  married, 
in  1871,  a  daughter  of  the  la'e  Mr.  John  Howard  of 
Stroud,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  by  seven  children, 
of  whom  one  has  adopted  his  father's  profession. 


ALFRED  ALEXANDER  DE  LESSERT,  L.D.S., 


AliEKDKEN. 


Former  medical  students  of  Aberdeen  University,  and 
particularly  those  who  spent  some  time  in  the  University 
company  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (Volunteers) 
during  the  years  1889  to  1903,  will  hear  with  much  regret 
of  the  death  at  Gloucester,  on  July  4th,  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Alexander  De  Lessert,  L.D.S.,  R.C  S.tre,  Mr.  De  Lessert, 
who  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time,  was  born  at 
Wolverhampton  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  received  his 
education  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  of  dentists,  his  father  and  other 
immediate  relatives  having  occupied  leading  positions  as 
dental  surgeons.  He  settled  in  Aberdeen  in  1869,  and 
began  a  practice  which  developed  very  largely,  and  for  a 
long  period  he  was  one  of  the  leading  dental  surgeons  in 
Aberdeen  and  the  north  of  Scotland.  While  resident  in 
Aberdeen,  Mr.  De  Lessert  was  dental  surgeon  to  the  Aber- 
deen Dispensary,  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Hospital,  and  to 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Miss  Mayer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Mayer,  solicitor,  Gloucester,  and  secondly  to  Miss 
Rubberds  (sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  niece  of 
the  late  Lord  Sempill),  by  whom  he  is  survived.  Mr.  De 
Lessert  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps.  He  was  gazetted  Quartermaster  in  1889,  when  the 
Aberdeen  company  originated,  and,  passing  the  proficiency 
examination  in  the  following  year,  he  took  rank  aa 
Quartermaster  and  Lieutenant  in  the  corps.  The  duties 
of  this  office  he  performed  in  a  most  excellent  manner, 
and  he  proved  a  most  popular  and  efficient  officer,  whose 
resignation  a  few  years  agjj  was  received  with  much  regret. 
Old  corps  members  will  recall  vividly  his  exceedingly 
courteous  and  dignified  presence,  his  kindly  manner,  his 
skill  as  a  raconteur,  and  his  mastery  of  all  the  detail  of  a 
quartermaster's  duty  particularly  where  it  concerned  the 
comfort  of  the  volunteers  when  in  camp.  About  two 
years  ago  he  left  Aberdeen  and  took  up  residence  in 
Gloucester. 


1  ocnt  Costa  de  Bastelica,  M.D.,  who  passed  away  at 
his  residence,  near  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  May  26  ;h,  in 
his  87th  year,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  highly 
respected  medical  officer  of  the  French  army.  He  was  tbe 
author  of  a  number  of  reports  on  recruiting,  for  two  of 
which,  in  1866  and  1872,  prizes  were  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Acadtimie  de  Medecine.  He  was  also  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  same  body  for  an  important  memoir  on 
Corsica  and  recruiting  there  from  the  historical,  statistical, 
and  medical  points  of  view.  His  chief  work  was  a  report 
on  the  sanitation  of  the  eastern  plain  of  Corsica,  which  won 
for  him  the  distinction  0!  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy.  In  that  report  he  recommended  the  draining 
and  other  measures  which  have  made  that  marshy  and 
fever-haunted  region  comparatively  healthy. 


Glasgow  has  lost  one  of  its  old  and  highly-respected 
practitioners  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Geokue  Yeaman,  who 
died  at  his  son's  house  in  IJanley  on  June  19th.  Dr. 
Yeanian  took  the  degree  of  M.D.Glasgow  in  1854  and  had 
a  long  and  honourable  professional  career.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  Geological  Socie- 
ties in  Glasgow,  and  at  one  time  held  the  posts  of  Assis- 
tant-Physician to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  Physician  to 
the  Dispensary  of  Women  and  Children.  He  was  a  man 
of  firm  character  and  clear  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessed  a  very  kind  heart,  as  no  doubt  many  of  his  old 
patients  have  good  reason  to  know.  Lately  old  age  and 
infirmity  began  to  tell  on  him,  and  he  retired  to  England 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  days.  His  son,  writing 
from  Hanley  on  June  20th,  says  :  "  .  .  .  .  My  dear  father 
passed  away  here  peacefully  in  his  81st  year."  And  so 
ends  the  record  of  one  who  faithfully  discharged  the 
arduous  duties  of  our  profession  for  fifty  years,  and  earned 
the  gratitude  of  his  patients  and  the  esteem  of  the 
public. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Theodore  von 
Jurgensen,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  head  of  the 
Medical  Poliklinik  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Born 
at  Fltnsburg  in  1840,  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1843; 
and  was  Priuatdocent  at  Kiel  from  1864  to  1869.  He  was 
then  Extraordinary  Professor  in  that  university  till  1873, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  at  Tubingen,  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  He  contributed  a  gocd  deal  to 
medical  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a  textbook  of 
special  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  of  a  number  of 
monographs  on  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  which  were  published  in  the  encyclo- 
paedic works  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of 
Ziemssen,  Nothnagel,  and  Penzoidi  8tintz:.££, 


Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Bennett  Kelly,.  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps,  retired,  formerly  of  the  23rd  Royal 
Welth  Fusiliers,  died  at  Kingstown,  co.  Dublin,  suddenly, 
from  heart  failure,  on  June  29th.  He  was  appointed 
As-sistant  Surgeon,  September  30th,  1S64 :  Surgeon. 
March  1st,  1873 ;  Surgeon-Major,  September  30th,  1876 ; 
granted  the  rank  of  Litutenant-Colonel,  September  30th, 
1884;  made  Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel.  May  31st, 
1890  ;  and  retired  from  the  service,  May  3rd,  1393.  He 
took  part  in  the  Burmese  campaign  in  1883  90,  and  had 
received  a  medal  with  clasp. 


Max  Schdeller,  who  died  recently  oi  cancer  of  the 
stomach  at  the  age  of  64,  studied  medicine  at  Jena  under 
von  Ried  and  at  Leipzig  under  Thiersch  and  Czermak. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  1869  he  became 
Assistant  in  the  Surgical  Department  of  the  Municipal 
Hospital,  Hanover.  After  serving  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  he  practised  for  some  years  in 
Sixony.  In  1376  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  Professor 
Hueter,  who  then  occupied  the  Chair  of  Surgery  at 
Greifswald,  and  in  1880  the  title  of  Pro'essor  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1883  he  migrated  to  Berlin,  where 
be  lectured  in  the  University.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
Surgical  Department  of  the  Policlinic  of  the  Association 
of  Domestic  Hygiene.  He  was  author  of  monographs  on 
the  surgery  of  bones  and  joints,  en  diseases  of  the  larynx, 
and  on  surgical  tuberculosis,  which  won  for  him  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  In  recent  years  he  had  devot;  " 
bimsfclf  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  the  etiology  of 
■•ancer,  the  cause  of  which  he  believed  he  had  discovered 
in  protozoa  like  cells. 

Dhates  in  the  Profession  Abroad. — Among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  recently  died  are  Dr.  Augustus  Charles  Bernays, 
of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
"*outh  West  of  the  United  States,  aged  53 ;  Dr,  Augustus 
Yei'Lner,  of  Beauraing,  in  Belgium,  one  ci  tbe  oldest 
members  of  the  profession  in  Belgium,  and  a  poc-t  of  some 
c-lebrity.  aged  90;  Dr.  A.  Charrin,  Professor  ci  General 
and  Comparative  Pathology  at  the  College  de  France, 
Physician  to  the  Paris  Hospitals  and  agregi  of  the  Faculty" 
of  Medicine;  aged  52;  Dr.  Alexander  Bulyginsfei. 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry  in  ths  University 
■f  Moscow  aged  68 ;  and  Dr.  Villard,  representative  of 
the  Creuze  Department  in  the  French  Senate. 


LETTERS,    NOTES.    ETC. 
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LBTTEESi    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


S3"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QIERIEM. 

It.  asks  whether  any  good  gloves  can  be  obtained  to  protect 
the  hands  of  workers  with  the  x  rays. 

Homs  FOB  Imbecile  Girl. 

K.  asks  :  Is  it  possible  to  procure  admission  to  a  home  /or  Im- 
beciles for  a  girl,  aged  6J,  daughter  of  a  farm  labourer  ?  The 
parents  cau  contribute'nothiog  towards  her  support.  The 
child  is  not  dirty  in  habits  and  can  be  controlled. 

%*  Such  a  case  would  be  eligible  for  the  wards  for  im- 
becile children  at  the  Northampton  County  Asylum,  ad- 
mission to  which  would  be  obtained  through  the  Poor-law 
authorities  of  the  district. 

Destruction  of  Sense  op  Subli.  by  Ammonia. 
B.  writes  :  Some  time  since  I  incautiously  took  a  good  "sniff" 
at  an  unlabelled  bottle  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
contents,  which,  unfortunately  for  me,  proved  to  be  liquor 
jmmon.  fort.  Since  then  my  sense  of  smell  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed.  Can  any  one  recommend  a  remedy  which 
might  restore  my  sense  of  smell  ? 

%*  Similar  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  sense  of  smell 
has  been  placed  in  abeyance  or  destroyed  by  strong  vapours 
and  odours.  As  regards  treatment,  insufflations  of  powders 
containing  strychnine  have  been  suggested,  but  where  the 
.sense  of  smell  has  been  restored  time  appears  to  have  been 
quite  as  much  an  agent  as  any  remedy.  It  would  perhaps  be 
as  well  to  exclude  any  other  local  contributory  factor  in  the 
case  before  assuming  that  treatment  is  useless. 


ANSWERS. 

Premature  Failing  of  the  Hair. 
I  Is   Henry  Waldo  (Bristol)  writes  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
send    "  M."   (British    Medical    Journal,    June   29th),   a 
brcchure  of  his  on  the  subject. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Urine. 
>  W. — Any  elementary  textbook  of  physiological  chemistry 
(for  instance,  Halliburton's  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy)  would  give  the  simple  methods  usually  employed  for 
the  estimation  of  sulphates  (organic  and  inorganic)  and 
phosphates  in  the  urine.  A  few  chemical  reagents  are 
.-.icessary  ;  a  burette,  a  flask,  and  a  beaker  would  be  about 
all  in  the  way  of  apparatus  necessary.  No  simpler  methods 
r.han  these  are  known  :  and  if  these  are  too  elaborate  for 
S.  W.  it  would  probably  be  best  for  him  to  send  his 
specimens  to  a  chemical  laboratory  for  analysis. 


LETTERS.   STOTES.    Ere. 

OR  John  Cock  (Exmouth)  writes :  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  stormy  weather  of  the  month  of  June  now  past  is 
not  without  recorded  precedent.  The  following  account  of 
the  weather  during  June,  1745,  is  to  be  found  in  a  treatise 
/(.;  ae're  et  morbis  epidemicis,  by  Dr.  John  Huxham,  of 
Plymouth : 

I'nil  et  hie  raensis  frigidus  admnduni  et  pluvius,  africo  saepls- 
-  perllante.  coro  saeoe:  mterfuit  autem  vulturous  a  21  ad  24. 
Vjir  ruit  maxhne  crasms  ac  humidus.  tristi.-que  teinpestas: 
hicmalem  potius,  quam  aestivam  putarea,  odco  omnia,  sunt  uda  et 
^((tialida:  raro  vides  papilionem,  iino  vix  muscats;  torpent 
omnia. 

H  U  description  of  the  weather  during  July  of  the  same  year 
begius,  "Jam  tandem  aestasaffulget." 

1.  —  in  the  Diet  of  Infants. 

Da    W    .1.   M 1  dei.ton  (Bournemouth)  writes:  lam  very  much 

[fled  that  I >r.  Last  should  corroborate  my  views  as  to  the 

value  of  eggs  In  the  diet  of  infants.     I  venture  to  think. 

ver,  that  15  minims  of  yolk  of  egg  given  to  an  infant 

4  days  old  would  make  It  sick.    Then,  again,  why  should  one 

w  lit  until  the  child  has  dyspepsia  before  commencing  the 

i  itt  f 

International  Statistics. 
in-General  writes:  The  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General  could  be  made  still  more  Interesting  and  useful 
if  he  would  contrast  his  figures,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
those  of  important  European  States.  In  countries  where 
oo  ncription  is  in  force  most  accurate  vital  statistics,  must 
b  1  kept ;  and  it  could,  I  thick,  bo  arranged  to  exchange  our 
information  with  those  countries.  What  could  be  more 
I  than  to  contrast,  soy,  the  birth  and  death  rates, 
ars-age  expectation  of  life,   the  marriage-rates,   mortality 


from  infectious  diseases,  tuberculosis,  etc..  the  number  and 
percentage  of  women  at  marriageable  ages,  say,  from  18  to 
25  years,  and  who  are  not  married,  id  such  countries  as 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  etc.  ?  The  information  on 
the  above  ooints  might  indicate  measures  that  would  be  not 
only  beneficial  to  the  countries  referred  to,  but  to  ourselves. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  information  should  be  kept  before 
the  public  by  appearing  quarterly  in  the  Registrar-General's 
returns.  The  social  progress  or  the  reverse  of  our  com- 
mercial rivals  would  be  not  only  usefully  known  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  to  the  general  public  so  far  as 
trade  is  concerned. 

Postpartum  Haemorrhage. 
Dr.  J.  Reid  (London,  E.C.)  writes  :  On  June  21st  Mrs.  G. 
gave  birth  to  her  fourth  child,  a  male.  Her  other  children 
were  healthy,  except  the  last,  which  was  stillborn.  In 
December  she  had  a  fall.  The  placenta  came  away, 
bat  a  little  of  the  amnion  did  not.  Blood  came  in 
occasional  gushes,  and  ergot  was  given.  Without  wait- 
ing long  I  detached  the  amnion,  and  found  a  mem- 
brane lining  the  uterus,  except  the  site  of  the  placenta. 
I  managed  to  detach  it  with  fingers,  but,  from  its  slippery 
nature  and  from  the  soft  state  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus. 
I  could  not  readily  pnll  it  out.  Haemorrhage  ceased,  and 
the  membrane,  which  was  like  mesentery  and  inflamed  in 
parts  and  of  considerable  size,  was  expelled  immediately. 
Was  it  decidua  degenerated  ?  There  were  no  distinctive 
marks  of  such  a  membrane.  Recovery  was  uneventful, 
without  drugs.  The  child  is  suckled,  and,  apart  from  slight 
snuffles,  is  healthy. 

Therapeutic  Uses  of  Radium. 
Mr.  T.  J.  P.  Hartigan,  F.R.C.S.  (London,  W.),  writes  :  With 
reference  to  a  paragraph  headed  "  A  Demonstration  in  the 
Paris  Radium  Laboratories,"  reported  in  the  British 
Medical  Journ.il  of  June  29th,  p.  1554,  and  the  statement 
that  "  up  to  the  present  the  value  of  radium  has  received 
far  more  study  in  France  than  elsewhere,"  as  long  ago  as 
1903,  nearly  three  years  before  the  Paris  Institution  was 
founded,  radium  was  being  successfully  employed  by  me  in 
all  the  different  maladies  mentioned,  and  I  exhibited 
numerous  cases  at  the  Dermatological  Society  in  January  of 
the  following  year,  as  a  reference  to  the  British  Journal  of 
Dermatology  will  show.  In  the  same  volume  of  that  journal 
will  also  be  found  an  illustrated  account  of  the  method  de- 
vised by  me  for  the  treatment  of  port-wine  stain  (naevus 
fiammeus).  At  the  visit  of  the  French  physicians  in  the 
autumn  of  1904  they  admitted  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
therapentic  uses  of  radium,  and  when  shown  a  case  of  naevus 
flammeus  treated  by  me,  so  surprised  were  they  that  some  of 
them  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  patient  never  had  a 
port-wine  stain  at  all.  This  particular  case  had  been 
previously  shown  to  the  Society  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  treatment.  Further  references  to  the  work  done 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Dermato- 
logical Journal  for  the  years  1905-6-7,  and  I  would 
specially  refer  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Uphthalmological 
Society  for  1905-6,  which  contains  a  discussion  on  ttus 
snbject  explaining  what  has  been  accomplished  more  fully. 
For  a  considerable  time  foreign  visitors  to  our  clinic  at 
Blackfriars  Skin  Hospital,  who  are  conversant  with  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  have  assured  me 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  anywhere  abroad  compared  with 
cases  treated  at  this  institution.  Our  researches,  too,  have 
not  been  confined  to  clinical  investigation,  but  have 
extended  to  testing  microscopically  the  action  of  the  salt  on 
normal  and  diseased  structures,  and  all  these  results  are 
freely  open  to  the  inspection  of  practitioners  in  accordance 
with  the  foundation  of  that  institntion. 

An  Officer  of  the  "Lancers." 
The  following  story  is  told  of  a  famous  Dublin  surgeon  cf  past 
days.  Sir  Philip  Crampton  was  Surgeon-Ueneral  to  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  and  appeared  at  the  levees  of  the  Vice- 
regal Court  in  a  resplendent  military  uniform.  An  English 
stranger  asked  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  then  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Irish  Common  Pleas,  who  the  distinguished  soldier 
might  be.  "  Oh  !"  was  the  reply.  "  he  is  General  Crampton." 
"  What  command  does  he  hold  ?"  "  He  is  the  General  of  the 
Lancers." 
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&    OT  Uittral  lurtm* 

ON   THE 

VIBEATTXG  SEXSATIOX  IX  DISEASES 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Delivered    at  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 
By    R.    T.    WILLIAMSON,     M.D.Loxd.,    F.R.G.P., 


When  the  foot  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  placed  over 
subcutaneous  bony  prominences  or  surfaces,  in  many 
parts  of  the  body,  a  peculiar  vibrating  sensation  is  felt. 
To  this  sensation  the  names  of  "  vibrating  sensation  or 
feeling,"  "  bone  sensibility,"  and  "  pallesthesia  "  have 
been  given.  Though  the  sensations  produced  by  vibrating 
tuning-forks  had  been  studied  by  Rumpf  and  by  Treitel 
in  Germany  many  years  ago,  it  was  Egger,  in  France,  who 
especially  directed  attention  to  the  subject  in  1899.  Sub- 
sequently the  vibrating  sensation  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Seiffer  and  Rydel,  by  Goldscheider,  and 
others  in  Germany,  by  Minor,  and  by  Sterling  in 
Russia,  and  by  Marinesco  in  Roumania.  Some  tuning- 
forks  produce  a  much  better  vibrating  sensation  than 
others.  Many  of  the  smaller  English  tuning  forks  pro- 
duce very  little  of  the  sensation,  and  are  almost  useless 
in  clinical  work.  Moreover,  there  is  often  consider- 
able difficulty  in  comparing  the  results  of  different 
observers,  owing  to  various  kinds  of  tuning-forks  having 
been  employed.  The  ingenious  tuning-fork  devised  by 
Gradenigo  has  been  used  for  measuring  accurately  the 
sensibility  for  the  vibrating  feeling  at  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Also  a  footpieee  is  attached  to  many  of  the  tuning- 
forks  which  have  been  employed.  The  tuning-fork  which 
I  have  used  has  not  been  of  the  kind  just  mentioned ;  and, 
though  it  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  instrument  for 
testing  the  vibrating  sensation  accurately,  nevertheless  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  being  too  delicate.  Probably  its 
vibrations  would  not  be  felt  in  some  affections  in  which  a 
sensation  would  be  caused  if  a  more  powerful  instrument 
were  employed.  I  have  used  the  same  kind  of  tuning- 
fork  in  all  my  observations,  both  in  health  and  disease.  I 
have  learned,  by  testing  a  large  number  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals where  the  vibrations  of  this  tuning-fork  can  and 
cannot  be  felt  in  the  normal  condition  ;  and  hence  in 
disease  I  believe  it  is  a  reliable  instrument  as  a  qualitative 
test  for  the  vibrating  sensation,  though  it  may  not  be  satis- 
factory for  accurately  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  sen- 
sation. For  rapid  clinical  work,  and  for  the  detection  of 
marked  changes  in  the  vibrating  sensation,  T  believe  the 
tuning-fork  which  I  have  employed  is  probably  as  useful 
practically  as  the  more  delicate  and  more  powerful 
instruments.  The  tuning-fork  (C)  is  9  in.  long,  and  its 
prongs  5i  In.  long. 

In  all  healthy  individuals  whom  I  have  examined  the 
vibrations  of  this  tuning-fork  are  able  to  produce  a 
vibrating  or  trembling  sensation  when  its  foot  is  placed 
over  the  following  points :  The  styloid  process  of  the  ulnar 
bone,  the  internal  and  external  malleolus,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tibia,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  the  sternum.  Usually  it  produces  a  vibrating 
sensation  on  the  vertebral  spines,  and  often  on  many 
other  points.  But  I  have  only  tested  the  bony  points 
mentioned  in  diseased  conditions,  because  I  know  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  I  have  employed  are  ahcays 
felt  at  these  points  in  health,  whilst  at  many  other  points 
its  vibrations  are  not  always  felt,  even  in  the  normal  state. 

The  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  I  have  used  also 
produce  a  vibrating  feeling  in  all  healthy  individuals 
when  its  foot  is  placed  (1)  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  over 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones;  (2)  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot  (at  the  heel  and  anteriorly  at  the  region  of  the  heads 
of  the  metatarsal  bones);  and  (3)  on  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb  and  on  the  nail  of  the  big  toe.  Often 
a  better  vibrating  sensation  is  felt  if  a  penny  is  placed  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  at  the 
points  just  mentioned,  and  the  foot  of  the  vibrating  tuning- 
fork  held  firmly  in  contact  with  the  penny. 

When  the  vibrating  sensation  is  normal  it  Is  usually 
not  necessary  for  the  boots  to  be  taken  off  when  the  feet 
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are  tested.  The  tuning  fork  I  have  used  produces  a  dis- 
tinct vibrating  sensation  when  its  foot  is  placed  on  the 
sole  of  the  boot  over  the  points  just  mentioned  (heels  and 
at  the  region  of  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones),  the 
vitiations  being  transmitted  through  the  boot  sole,  unless 
it  is  extremely  thick. 

The  tuning-fork  1  have  used  produces  no  vibrating 
sensation  when  its  foot  is  placed  on  the  bones  of  the 
skull. 

In  testing  the  limbs,  I  have  found  three  points  very 
suitable  for  clinical  examination — the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulr  a,  the  internal  malleolus,  and  the  in  jer  surface  of 
the  tibia,  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  In  fifty  healthy 
men  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  produced  a  vibrating  feeling 
in  every  case,  when  its  foot  was  placed  at  the  three  points 
just  mentioned.  The  nails  of  the  thumbs,  fingers,  and  big 
toes,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are 
also  very  convenient  points  for  clinical  examination. 

Loss  of  the  Vibrating  Sensation  in  Disease. 

During  the  last  four  years  I  have  tested  the  vibrating 
sensation  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  the  following 
are  the  results  I  have  obtained. 

When  there  is  marked  impairment  or  loss  of  other 
forms  of  sensation,  the  vibrating  sensation  is  usually  also 
lost.  But  the  point  of  chief  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes  lest  (or,  at  least,  it  is  lost  when  tested  with  the 
tuning-fork,  which  I  have  employed)  when  other  forms  of 
sensation  are  felt. 

1.   Tabes  Dorsalis. 

In  a  cumber  of  cases  of  early  tabes  (examined  as 
already  described)  I  have  found  the  vibrating  sensation 
lost  on  the  legs  (at  the  malleoli,  inner  surface  of  the  tibia, 
or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet),  when  sensations  of  touch, 
pain,  and  temperature  were  felt  distinctly.  (In  some  of 
these  cases  there  was  no  ataxia,  in  others  ataxia  was 
present.)  The  same  results  were  obtained  in  some  cases 
of  suspected  very  early  tabes,  when  the  symptoms  were 
very  few.  Hence  the  loss  of  the  vibrating  feeling  is  of 
value  (though  not  diagnostic)  as  an  additional  symptom 
in  favour  of  early  tabes. 

2.  Peripheral  Neuritis; 

In  slight  cases  of  this  affection  the  vibrating  feel- 
ing may  be  lost  when  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and 
temperature  are  felt. 

Case  1. 

History  of  great  alcoholic  excess  and  of  well  -  marked 
svmptoms  of  neuritis.  Loss  of  power  in  muscles  of  the  legs. 
Knee-jerks  and  tendo  Achillis  jerks  lost.  Great  tenderness  of 
calf  muscles,  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  legs  and  feet  ; 
sensation  as  if  walking  on  cotton-wool.  Sensations  of  touch, 
pain,  and  temperature  present  on  the  feet  and  legs.  Vibrating 
sensation  lost  on  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  lost  on  the  left  internal 
malleolus,  but  felt  on  the  left  tibia  ard  external  malleolus; 
lost  on  the  external  and  internal  malleolus  of  the  right  leg,  but 
felt  on  the  tibia  ;  felt  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  on  each  side. 

3.  Diabetes  Mellitus. 
The  vibrating  feeling  is  lost  at  some  part  of  the  legs  in 
many  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  and  chronic  glycosuria. 

It  is  often  lost  on 
the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  big  toe 
nails,  and  some- 
times also  on  the 
tibia  and  malleoli. 
There  may  be  no 
other  nervous 
symptoms,  or 
there  may  be  also 
slight  or  severe 
symptoms  of  "dia- 
betic neuritis." 


Cask  ii. 
Man,  aged  48. 
Severe  form  of 
diabetes.  Vibrating 
feeling  lost  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet 
and  on  the  big  toe 
nails  ;  felt  on  the 
malleoli  and  tibia. 
Touch  with  the 
head  of  a  pin,  prick 
with  the  pin  point, 
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Figs.  1  and  2.— Diabetes  mellitus  (Case  II). 
Vibrating  feeling  lost  at  parts  shaded 
and  marked  o;  felt  at  para  marked  +. 
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and  hoi  and  cold  objects  all  recognized  distinctly  00  the  feet 
and  legs.  Knee-jerks  and  tendo  Achillis  jerks  presents.  Calf 
muscles  tender.    (See  Figs.  1  and  2  ) 

Case  hi. 
Woman,  aged  50.  Mild  form  of  diabetes  ;  pruritns  of  vulva. 
Vibrating  sensation  lost  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  on  the  big 
toe  nails  ;  felt  on  the  malleoli  and  tibia  ;  sensations  of  touch, 
pain,  and  temperature  recognized  distinctly.  Knee-jerks  and 
tendo  Achillis  jerks  present. 

CA8E    IV. 

Woman,  aged  31  Severe  form  of  diabetes.  Vibrating  feeling 
lost  on  the  soles  of  both  feet  at  region  of  heads  of  metatarsal 
bones,  lost  on  the  nails  of  the  big  toes,  losi  at  the  left  heel, 
felt  slightly  at  the  right  heel ;  felt  on  the  malleoli  and  inner 
surface  of  tibia  ;  no  other  form  of  anaesthesia.  Knee-jerks 
and  tendo  Achillis  reflexes  present.  Cramps  in  the  calf 
muscles. 

Case  v. 

Woman,  aged  53.  Diabetes  of  medium  severity.  Vibrating 
feeling  lost  on  big  toe  nails,  on  the  malleoli  and  tibiae,  felt 
very  slight  on  the  soles  of  tne  feet.  No  loss  of  sensation  to 
touch,  pain,  or  temperature.  Knee-jerks  present,  tendo 
Achillis  jerks  lost.  Calf  muscles  very  tender  on  pressure. 
Burning  pain  in  the  toes,  with  tenderness.  Patient  can- 
not bear  the  bedclothes  to  touch  the  toes  ;  pain  keeps 
her  awake  at  night. 

Case  vi. 
Woman,  aged  71. 
Diabetes  for  10  y  ears. 
Vibrating  feeling 
lost  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  on  the  big 
toe  nails,  on  the 
malleoli  and  tibiae  ; 
felt  on  the  hands. 
Sensations  of  touch, 
pain,  and  tempera- 
ture recognized  well 
on  the  legs  and 
arms.  Severe  gnaw- 
ing pain  in  the  legs, 
much  worse  at  night. 
Pain  and  burning 
sensation  in  the  toes 
and  feet.  Muscles, 
especially  calf  mus- 
cles, and  skin  of  the 
toes  and  feet  very 
tender  (muscular 
and  cutaneous  hy- 
peresthesia and 
hyperalgesia).  Knee- 
jerks  present,  tendo  Achillis  jerks  absent  (see  Fi 

H.  Spinal  Syphilis. 
In  cases  of  spinal  syphilis  (Erb's  syphilitic  spinal 
paralysis  and  syphilitic  meningo-myelitis)  the  vibrating 
sensation  may  be  lost  when  other  forms  of  sensation  are 
felt  quite  well,  or  it  maybe  lost  over  a  more  extensive 
area  than  other  forma  of  sensation. 

Case  vii. 
Man,  aged  60.  Meningo-myelitis  ;  syphilis  six  years  ago. 
Pain  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  and  girdle  pain  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  followed  in  six  months  by 
weakness  of  the  right  leg  and  afterwards  of  the  left  legv  On 
examination  the  following  were  the  chief  symptoms  :  Knee- 
jerks  present,  right  greater  than  left:  ankle  clonus  right  side 
but  not  on  the  left ;  decided  paresis  of  right  leg,  slight  paresis 
of  left:  sensation  for  pain  felt  at  all  parts,  but  sensation  for 
touch  and  temperature  impaired  in  the  legs  (chiefly  in  distri- 
bution of  sacral  and  last  lumbar  nerve  roots),  but  not  on  the 
trunk.  Vibrating  sensation  not  felt  on  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
malleoli,  tibia  of  both  sides  ;  not  felt  on  the  left  anterior- 
superior  iliac  spine,  felt  slightly  on  the  right:  not  felt  on  the 
vertebral  spines  up  to  the  lastdorsal  spine  ;  felt  on  the  vertebral 
spines  above  the  last  dorsal  and  on  the  arms  quite  well. 

Case  viii. 
M.  S.  ;  man  aged  23.  History  of  gonorrhoea,  syphilis  very 
probable.  Gradual  onset  of  weakness  of  legs.  Pain  in  the 
middle  and  lower  dorsal  regions  ;  girdle  pain.  Spastic  gait, 
rigidity  of  legs,  weakness  of  movements,  knee  jerks  increased, 
ankle  clonus  and  the  Babinski  type  of  plantar  reflex  on  each 
side.  Ocasional  dribbling  of  urine  and  difficulty  in  passing 
nrine.  No  spinal  curvature.  Sensation  to  touch,  pain,  and 
temperature  felt  on  both  legs  quito  well.  Vibrating  sensation 
not  felt  on  the  legs,  but  felt  ou  the  iliac  crest,  sternum,  and 
arms. 

5.  Compression  Myelitis. 
In  compression  "myelitis  "  from  caries  of  the  spine,  at 
the    early    stage,    th»re   may    be    loss    of  the  vibrating 
sensation   when  no    other  form    of  anaesthesia  can  be 
detected. 


Figs.  3  and  4  (Case  vi).— Diabetes  mel- 
litus.  Vibrating  feeling  lost  at  parts 
shaded  and  marked  O ;  felt  at  parts 
marked  +. 


Case  ix. 
Woman,  aged  45.  Lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  became 
enlarged  and  were  removed  by  operation.  Six  months  later 
she  commenced  to  suffer  from  pain  in  the  mid-dorsal  region 
of  the  spine,  followed  in  a  few  week3  by  paresis  of  the  legs. 
When  first  seen  there  was  marked  paralysis  of  both  legs, 
the  knee-jerks  were  increased,  ankle  clonns  was  present, 
and  there  was  a  slight  Babinski's  reflex  on  each  side,  and 
a  marked  Oppenheim'a  reflex.  There  was  a  well-marked 
projection  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebral  spine  :  at  this  point 
there  was  pain  on  movement  (flexion  and  rotation  of  the 
spine',  and  pain  on  percussion  and  pressure.  The  vibrating 
sensation  was  lost  on  the  legs  (at  the  internal  and  external 
malleoli,  on  the  tibiae,  and  on  the  right  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine) ;  it  was  lost  on  the  lower  vertebral  spines  up  to 
the  fifth  dorsal  :  but  above  that  point  It  was  felt  quite  well 
on  the  vertebral  spines  ;  it  was  felt  also  on  the  sternum  and 
arms.  Sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  were  felt 
quite  well  on  the  legs,  trunk,  and  arms.  Paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  developed  a  week  later,  and  a  short  time 
afterwards  complete  tactile  anaesthesia  developed  on  the  legs, 
abdomen,  and  lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

Case  x. 
Man,  aged  27.    An  enlarged  gland  was  removed  from  right 
side  of  the  neck  three  years  ago.    Pain  in  upper  lumbar  region 
region    of     the    spine    far     three     months ;    tenderness    on 
percussion    of   the    lowest 
dorsal   and   upper   lumbar 
region.    Irregularity  of  the 
outline    of     the     body    of 
the     first      lumbar     ver- 
tebra seen  in  x-ray  photo- 
graph. 

Spastic  paraplegia 
developed  and  gradually 
increased.  The  legs  became 
very  rigid,  the  knee-jerks 
became  much  increased, 
ankle  clonus  and  the 
Babinski  type  of  plantar 
reflex  were  present  on 
both  sides.  The  sensations 
of  touch,  pain,  and  tem- 
perature were  recognized 
quite  well  on  the  legs  and 
truDk.  But  the  vibrating 
feeling  was  completely  lost 
on  the  legs  (soles  of  feet, 
malleoli,  tibiae)  and  on 
the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spines  ;  it  was  very  greatly 
diminished,  almost  lost, 
on  the  sacrum  and  spines 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
but  it  was  felt  well  on  the 
spinps  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  on  the  sternum,  and  arms 
(see  Figs.  5  and  6). 

Case  xr. 
Boy,  aged  13.  The  chief  symptoms  were  spastic  paresis  of 
the  legs,  spastic  gait,  increased  knee-jerks,  ankle  clonns,  the 
Babinski  type  of  plantar  reflex,  and  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
bladder.  The  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  were 
felt  quite  well  on  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  vibration  sensa- 
tion was  lost  on  the  malleoli  (external  and  internal)  of  both 
legs,  and  at  the  left  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  but  felt 
slightly  on  the  right.  On  the  arms  and  trunk  the 
vibrating  sensation  was  normal.  The  boy  was  very  thin,  and 
soon  the  temperature  rose  in  the  evenings.  A  loud  pleuritic 
friction  sound  developed,  and  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
left-sided  pleurisy,  with  a  little  effusion,  rapidfy  followed. 
Recovery  from  the  pleurisy  occurred  in  a  few  weeks,  and,  after 
a  prolonged  rest  in  bed,  the  muscular  power  in  the  legs 
improved  considerably.  Though  there  was  no  spinal  curva- 
ture, it  was  very  probable  that  the  nervous  symptoms  were  due 
to  a  slight  compression  myelitis  from  tuberculous  vertebral 
caries. 

6.  Nervous  Disease  Affecting  only  Motor  Fibres  or  Cells. 

There  are  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system 
in  which  the  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature 
are  felt  quite  well,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  appears 
to  be  restricted  to  the  diseases  which  are  known  to  affect 
the  motor  structures  only  ;  but  on  examination  with  the 
vibratiDg  tuning-fork  it  is  found  that  the  vibrating 
feeling  is  lost.  This  fact  enables  us  to  say  that  the 
disease  is  not  one  of  the  affections  implicating  only 
motor  structures,  and  hence  it  may  be  of  diagnostic 
value. 

Case  xii. 

Man,  aged  60.  Paralysis  of  both  legs,  of  subacute  onset: 
knee-jerks  present,  no  ankle  clonus,  no  Babinski  reflex,  no 
affection  of  bladder  or  rectum,  no  anaesthesia  to  touch,  pain, 
or  temperature.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  one  affecting 
only  motor  narts  of  the  cord,  but  examination  with  the 
vibrating  tuning-fork  revealed  loss  of  the  vibrating  sensation 
in  the  legs.     This  fact  showed  that  the  disease  affected  other 


Figs.  5  and  6  (Case  x).— Spinal 
caries.  Vibrating  feeling  lost  in 
shaded  area  at  parts  marked  o  ; 
felt  at  parts  marked  -K 
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parta  beside  purely  motor  structures.  Tbe  course  of  the 
disease  coDtirmed  this  view.  In  a  few  weeks  the  bladder  and 
rectum  became  paralysed.  Tactile  anaesthesia  developed,  the 
legs  became  spastic,  ankle  clonus  and  the  Babinski  typo  of 
plantar  reflex  developed.  The  symptoms  pointed  to  a  sub- 
acute transverse  mj  otitis.     Partial  recovery  occurred. 

In  cases  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  which  is  well 
known  to  affect  only  motor  structures  of  the  cord,  I  have 
found  that  the  vibrating  sensation  was  felt  quite  well  on 
the  legs,  arms,  and  trunk,  even  at  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease. 

7.  Hysterical  Eemianaesthesia. 

The  vibrating  sensation  may  be  of  service  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  anaesthesia  due  to  organic 
disease  and  anaesthesia  due  to  hysteria,  traumatic 
neurosis,  and  malingering. 

On  the  sternum  the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  are 
felt  extremely  well  in  the  normal  condition,  even  when 
the  foot  of  the  fork  rests  only  on  the  margins  of  the 
sternum,  the  vibration  being  transmitted  across  the  bone. 
Thus,  in  the  normal  condition,  the  vibrations  of  the 
tuning-fork  are  felt  when  its  foot  rests  on  the  edge  of  the 
sternum  at  either  of  the  points  a  or  b  in  Fig.  7. 

In  cases  of  hemi- 
anaesthesia  from 
organic  lesions  it 
appeared  probable 
that,  if  the  foot  of 
the  tuning-fork  were 
placed  in  contact 
with  tbe  edge  of 
the  sternum  on  the 
anaesthetic  side 
(a  in  figure),  though 
it  might  not  pro- 
duce any  sensation 
at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, the  vibrations 
would  be  transmitted 
across  to  the  other 
side  of  the  bone  into 
the  area  where  the 
sensation  was  nor- 
mal, and  a  vibrating 
sensation  would  be 
felt.  The  overlapping 
of  the  sensory  nerve 
fibres  of  the  two  sides 
in  the  middle  line  would  also  aid  the  patient  in  detecting 
the  vibrations  of  the  tuning-fork  when  it  is  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  (as  at  a).  But  it  appeared  probable 
that  in  hemianaesthesia  due  to  hysteria,  neurosis,  or 
malingering,  the  vibrating  sensation  would  not  be  felt 
when  the  foot  of  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  rested  on 
the  edge  of  the  sternum  on  the  anaesthetic  side 
(a  in  Fig.  7).  Cases  which  I  have  examined  support  this 
view. 

In  four  cases  of  hemianaesthesia,  which  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  organic  lesion,  the  vibrating  sensation 
was  felt  when  the  foot  of  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  was 
placed  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  sternum  on  the 
anaesthetic  side  (at  a  in  Fig.  7).  (In  these  cases  there 
were  symptoms  of  spastic  hemiplegia,  with  ankle  clonus, 
and  the  Babinski  reflex  on  the  side  of  the  anaesthesia.) 
In  two  case3  of  hemianaesthesia,  in  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  there  was  no  organic  disease,  the  vibratirg 
sensation  was  not  felt  when  the  foot  of  th«  tuning-fork  was 
placed  firmly  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  sternum  on 
the  anaesthetic  side  (at  a  in  Fig.  7),  but  it  was  felt  quite 
well  on  the  other  side  (at  B  in  Fig.  7).  In  these  two  cases 
careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  the  slightest  sign  of 
organic  disease.  In  one  case  the  symptoms  developed 
a  week  after  a  very  slight  accident,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  due  to  traumatic  hysteria 
(traumatic  neurosis).  In  the  other  case  careful  exami- 
nation did  not  reveal  the  slightest  sign  of  organic 
disease  ;  also  Janet's  symptom  of  hysterical  anaesthesia 
was  obtained.  The  patient's  eyes  were  closed,  and  she 
was  touched  lightly  with  the  finger,  first  on  the 
normal  and  then  on  the  anaesthetic  side;  she  wai 
told  to  say  "Yes"  when  she  felt  the  touch  and  "No" 
when  she  did  not  feel  it.  She  at  once  said  "  Yes  "  when 
the  normal  side  was  touched,  and  "  No "  directly  the 
anaesthetic  side  was  touched  The  other  symptoms  all 
pointed  clearly  to  hysterical  hemianaesthesia.     This  case 


-Anaesthetic  side  shaded. 


was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Graham  Steel],  who  kindly  gave 
me  permission  to  make  the  examination. 

Further  observation  will  be  required  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  vibrating  sensation  in  the  diagnosis  of 
hysterical  hemianaesthesia.  I  think,  however,  that 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  hemianaesthesia  is 
clue  to  hysteria  or  malingering  if  the  vibrating 
tuning-fork  produces  no  vibrating  feeling  when  placed 
firmly  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  sternum  on 
the  anaesthetic  side,  but  a  definite  vibrating  feeling  when 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  sternum  on  the  other  side. 
If  the  vibrating  tuning-fork  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
sternum  on  the  anaesthetic  side  produces  a  vibrating 
feeling,  the  affection  may  be  either  organic  cr  hysterical. 

Conclusions. 

1.  Tbe  vibrating  sensation  is  a  delicate  test  for 
detecting  slight  impairment  of  sensation.  The  vibrating 
sensation  may  be  lost  when  other  forms  of  sensation  (to 
tactile  impressions,  pain,  and  temperature)  are  felt  quite 
well,  or  are  only  very  slightly  impaired.  This  is  some- 
times the  case  in  early  tabes,  in  slight  peripheral  neuritis, 
and  often  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

2.  In  diabetes  mellitus  the  vibrating  sensation  may  be 
lost  on  the  feet,  cr  feet  and  legs,  when  there  are  no  other 
nervous  symptoms  :  but  often  the  latter  are  present.  In 
many  cases  cf  diabete3  the  nervous  symptoms  are  chiefly 
(1)  severe  pains,  tenderness,  and  hyperaesthesia  in  the 
legs  ;  (2)  loss  of  the  tendo  Aehillts  jerks  ;  (3)  loss  of  the 
vibrating  sensation. 

3.  In  diseases  strictly  limited  to  the  motor  structures, 
the  vibrating  sensation  is  not  lost  even  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disease.  (Thus  it  is  not  lost  at  an  advanced 
period  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  ) 

In  any  case  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  one 
causing  lesion  only  of  the  motor  parts  of  tbe  nervous 
system,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  vibrating  sensation 
is  lo3t,  this  fact  indicates  that  the  disease  is  affecting  also 
sensory  structures;  and  thus  it  may  be  of  diagnostic 
value. 

4.  In  cases  cf  paraplegia  from  spinal  caries,  and  occa- 
sionally in  spinal  sypbiiip,  the  loss  of  the  vibrating  feelirg 
may  be  the  only  objective  symptom  of  affection  01 
sensation,  at  an  early  stase  of  the  diabase. 

5.  In  hemianaesthesia,  if  the  vibrating  feeling  is  lost 
when  the  foot  of  the  tuning-fork  is  placed  on  the  edge  cf 
tbe  sternum  on  tbe  side  cf  the  tactile  anaesthesia,  but 
felt  on  the  other  side,  the  case  is  one  of  hysterical  or  func- 
tional hemianaesthesia,  or  of  malingering;  whilst  in 
hemianscathesia  due  to  organic  disease  the  vibrating 
sensation  is  felt  when  the  foot  of  the  vibrating  tuning-fork 
is  placed  on  tbe  edge  of  the  sternum  on  the  side  of  the 
tactile  anaesthesia. 


ON" 

THE    SPA    TREATMENT    OF 
NEURASTHENIA. 

Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  Branch, 

By  EDWARD  J.  CAVE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 

PKESIDEXT  OF  THE   BRANCH. 


Gentlemen, — Jly  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  electing 
me  to  the  honourable  post  which  Dr.  Davies  has  just 
yielded  to  me.  AVhen  I  look  back  on  the  roll  of  former 
presidents  of  this  Branch,  I  can  say  with  all  truth  and 
humility  that,  as  I  cannot  hope  to  e^oal  their  success,  so  I 
feel  all  the  mora  sensible  of  the  honour  that  you  pay  me 
in  inviting  me  to  preside  over  your  meetings  for  the 
coming  year. 

First,  gentlemen,  let  me  give  expression  to  the  sorrow 
that  we  all  share  in  the  recent  untimely  less  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  occupants  of  this  chair.  While  yet 
seemingly  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  in  many  useful 
fields  giving  us  the  tipene d  fruits  of  his  experience,  wise 
alike  in  counsel  and  decision,  the  death  of  Dr.  Markhem 
Skerritt  has  robbed  the  Association  of  one  cf  its  most 
indefatigable    workers    and    trusted    advisers,    and  this 
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Branch  and  the  medial  profession  in  theAVestof  England 
of  one  of  our  proufest  ornaments. 

With  the  piety  of  a  student  towards  his  master,  may  I 
also  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  late  Dr.  Goodridge,  who 
was  President  of  the  Branch  in  1876.  When  I  came  to 
Bath  twenty-three  years  ago  as  Resident  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Royal  United  Hospital,  Dr.  Goodridge  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  hospital  and  of  prac- 
tising the  most  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  every 
patient  in  his  charge.  Fall  accounts  were  written  of  every 
case  and  every  daily  fluctuation  ;  and  those  who  knew  how 
carefully  he  collected  and  preserved  these  records  always 
hoped  that  a  permanent  publication  would  preserve  to 
the  profession  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
He  had  an  extraordinarily  accurate  habit  of  physical 
examination,  and  his  observations  were  never  coloured  by 
preconceived  idea3.  Hence  his  remarkable  skill  in 
diagnosis,  an  art  in  which,  I  think,  I  never  met  his  equal. 
At  first  sight  and  on  superficial  acquaintance  there  was 
little  in  the  late  Dr.  Goodridge  to  excite  enthusiasm,  but 
those  who  were  privileged  to  follow  for  acy  length  of  time 
his  daily  practice  in  the  hospital  wards  always  became 
reverent  admirers  of  this  simple-minded  seeker  after 
truth,  always  learning,  always  teaching,  always  in  the  van 
of  the  highest  medicine  of  his  time.  His  name  will  long 
live  in  honour  among  us  and  in  the  affections  of  his  old 
house  physicians. 

Turning  over  in  my  mind  the  subject  to  which  I  should 
devote  the  brief  half  hour  which  it  is  customary  for  the 
president  to  occupy  on  first  assuming  his  office,  I  soon 
realized  that  the  strenuous  days  of  busy  professional  work 
left  little  leisure  for  the  proper  presentment  of  any  sub- 
ject of  medical  interest  which  was  not  incidental  to  the 
day's  work,  and  that  I  must  draw  on  my  experience  in 
daily  practice,  and  talk  to  you  on  some  subject  with  which 
my  special  field  of  work  makes  me  more  familiar.  And  I 
proposed  to  discuss  some  of  the  conditions  of  chronic 
disease  which  my  experience  as  a  "  spa"  physician  led  me 
to  believe  were  specially  amenable  to  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment there  practised,  and  yet  in  which  the  desirability  of 
such  a  course  is  not  so  commonly,  by  average  professional 
opinion,  kept  in  mind. 

If  a  man  has  a  patient  with  an  intractable  form  of  gout 
or  muscular  or  articular  rheumatism,  or  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  chronic  arthritis,  or  neuritis,  he  speedily  bethinks 
himself,  when  the  ordinary  therapeutic  measures  are 
lagging  in  effect,  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  a  well- 
directed  course  of  baths,  waters,  and  the  general  alterative 
treatment  obtainable  at  a  spa  like  Bath.  But  most  practi- 
tioners are  less  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  or 
similar  measures  in  many  other  chronic  disorders  where  a 
radical  change  of  metabolism  is  equally  essential.  As 
examples,  I  might  instance  the  condition  of  biliary 
lithiasis  and  some  of  its  complications  ;  the  tendency  to 
deposit  uric-acid  gravel  from  the  urine  ;  various  forms  of 
scaly  skin  disorders,  more  particularly  scaly  eczema  of  the 
lower  limb3  in  gouty  subjects,  which  often  derives  quite 
remarkable  benefit  from  a  series  of  exposures  to  the 
natural  vapour  rising  from  the  hot  spring.  So,  too,  the 
condition  of  glycosuria  in  gouty  or  obese  subjects  and  the 
condition  of  obesity  itself,  which,  in  the  fir3t  instance,  can 
be  most  advantageously  dealt  with  by  a  course  of  spa 
treatment  followed  by  a  watchful  regulation  of  the  diet 
and  daily  regimen  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen  patients  drop  in  weight 
from  1  up  to  3  and  4  st,  with  nothing  but  good  as  the 
result,  in  a  "cure"  extending  from  three  to  eight  weeks. 

Nkurastiienia. 
The  condition  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  the  later  degenera- 
tive changes  in  old-3tanding  syphilis,  although  on  the 
whole  less  amenable,  are  also  frequently  materially  bene- 
fited by  well-directed  hydrotherapeutic  measures  at  a 
natural  spa.  But  the  consideration  even  in  the  most 
cursory  form  of  all  these  states  of  disorder,  comprising  as 
they  do  the  great  majdrity  of  chronic  diseases,  would 
occupy  far  more  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  a  little  more  fully,  but  yet 
only  in  outline,  the  varied  therapeutic  resources  which  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  one  common  malady  which  must 
often  be  the  despair  of  the  practitioner  and  is  notorious 
for  its  defiance  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  I  mean  that 
strange  disorder,  old  as  the  history  of  mankind,  but  vastly 
more  common  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern 


civilization,  affecting  every  function  of  the  body,  and  so 
variaole  in  its  symptoms  as  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  perversion  of  every  normal  physiological  process,  and 
a  pathological  appendix  to  every  chapter  in  the  textbook  of 
physiology,  victimising  alike  the  innocent  children,  in- 
heritors of  their  father's  sins,  the  dissipated  idlers  of  an  effete 
civilization,  and  those  who  by  too  strenuous  efforts  after 
right  doing  exhaust  prematurely  the  limited  stock  of 
nervous  energy  that  is  each  man's  lot — I  mean  the- 
condition  of  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  debility — 
neurasthenia. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  heredity  plays  a  part  in 
the  production  of  neurasthenia,  and  when  we  consider  the1 
physical  conformation  that  is  sometimes  associated  with 
certain  forms  of  neurasthenia,  the  hollow  back  and  pro- 
tuberant, sagging  abdomen,  with  a  tendency  to  iaxness  08 
all  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  mobile  heart  that  shifts  its 
apex  several  inches  to  the  left  when  its  owner  lies 
on  the  same  side,  and  the  general  vasomotor  in- 
stability, we  can  realize  how  inevitably  some  men 
"  are  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,'' 
Nervous  and  other  pathologic  heredity  is  a  factor 
in  probably  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  and  as  no 
man  can  escape  his  forbears,  this  is  an  unalterable  pre- 
disposition. When  the  hereditary  factor  is  strongly 
marked  in  some  young  subjects  the  condition  is  hopeless. 
But  the  disposable  factors  in  etiology  are  at  least  equally 
important,  and  it  is  in  a  consideration  of  these  conditions 
that  lies  the  clue  to  any  successful  treatment.  I  cannot 
stay  to  discuss  the  relative  importance  of  exhaustion  of 
the  cerebral  cells,  of  intoxications  of  these  cells  by  various 
products  of  abnormal  metabolism  or  excessive  supply  of 
normal  metabolic  products,  or  of  the  vasomotor  conditions 
and  control,  but  must  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration 
of  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  mitigate  their  effects.  Anfi 
I  may  at  once  make  a  considerable  clearance  when  I  say 
that  all  the  really  severe  forms  of  neurasthenia,  especially 
the  acquired  forms— traumatic,  toxic,  exhaustive— are  best 
dealt  with  by  a  thoroughgoing  "rest  cure"  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Weir  Mitchell.  Often  enough, 
however,  the  patient  at  the  end  of  his  rest  cure  is  in  no 
condition  safely  to  resume  hi3  ordinary  habits  of  life  and 
work,  and  a  few  weeks  spent  under  the  conditions  to  be 
presently  describsd  are  a  useful  step  in  the  journey 
towards  thorough  rehabilitation.  In  very  many  cases, 
moreover,  the  symptoms  are  too  moderate  to  justify  the 
prolonged,  severe,  and  expensive  proceedings  involved  in  a 
vigorous  application  of  Weir  Mitchell's  method,  and  it 
is  In  these  that  a  spa  curs  offers  a  legitimate  field, 
and  one  which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  success.  It  is 
perhaps,  more  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  nervous 
exhaustion  is  most  obvious  in  regard  to  the  innervation  of 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  that  the  spa  cure  is 
mcs1,  to  be  recommended.  Not  that  I  would  altogether 
exclide  tie  cerebral,  the  spinal,  ard  the  sexual  forms. 
But  in  cases  of  cardiac  and  gastro  inleitinal  neurasthenia 
the  benefits  derivable  from  a  special  course  of  treatment 
at  a  spa  are  often  more  marked  than  after  even  a  rigorous 
and  carefully  planned  rest  cure.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  premiss  that  the  general  environment  must  be 
favourable  to  the  cure.  The  climute  must  be  suitable, 
and  should  be  varied.  Many  neurasthenics  do  best  to 
start  with  in  a  sedative  rather  than  in  a  stimulating  and 
bracing  climate.  But  it  should  be  possible,  as  the  cure 
progresses,  either  to  transfer  the  patient  altogether  to  a 
high  and  bracing  situation,  or  to  insist  that  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  each  day  should  be  spent  in  such 
surroundings.  This  is  easily  accomplished  in  Bath  by 
substituting  for  the  calm  sleepy  influence  of  the  river 
valley  the  exhilarating  breezes  of  the  open  downs,  and  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  hills  that  enclose  it.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  sufficient  varied  interest  in  the  locality  to  afford 
some  food  for  the  mind  aud  occupation  for  the  body  of 
the  convalescent.  The  charm  of  rural  scenery,  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  of  historical  and  literary  association,  the 
well-preserved  relies  of  older  orders  of  civilization,  the 
facilities  for  outdoor  sports  and  amusements,  all  com- 
bine to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  physician  in  dealing 
with  the  cases  I  have  in  mind.  The  general  air  of  old- 
time  quietude  and  repose  has  a  restful  influence,  and  it  is 
a  great  advantage  that  the  custom  of  the  city  is  opposed 
to  the  herding  in  great  institutions  of  large  numbers  of 
neurotic  and  neurasthenic  individuals  such  as  prevails  in 
most  hydrotherapeutic  institutions. 
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In  treatment  the  first  principle  is  rest,  and  the  Becond 
is  e.rerdse.  Rest,  that  is,  UDtil  the  exhausted  nerve  cells 
have  recovered  a  sutlieiently  healthy  metabolism  and  a 
sufficient  store  of  their  natural  energy  to  enable  them  to 
put  forth  daily  a  certain  modicum  of  function  ;  and  exer- 
cise which  by  the  gentlest  gradations  may  lead  back  from 
zero  to  the  full  activity  of  normal  life. 

Rest  to  begin  with  may  require  to  be  absolute,  as  in  a 
real  rest  cure.  But  short  of  this,  in  all  cases  and  in  all 
stages,  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  day  and  night  should 
be  set  aside  for  this  negative  purpose.  Generally  nine 
hours  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  minimum  time  to  be 
spent  in  bed,  and  often  it  will  be  well  to  extend  this  by 
one  or  two  hours,  or  to  ensure  a  similar  time  being  spent 
in  repose  after  the  midday  meal. 

In  diet  it  is  generally  a  safe  rule  to  try  to  change  the 
natural  habit.  If  a  patient  is  lean,  try  to  fatten  him. 
This  can  generally  be  best  effected  in  btd,  and  the  lean 
neurasthenic  should,  as  a  rule,  begin  his  cure  by  a  spell  of 
absolute  rest.  Then,  beginning  with  a  milk  cure  for  some 
days,  fattening  articles  of  diet  can  be  rapidly  added  to  the 
dally  menu  until  with  increasing  weight  comes  better- 
nourished  nerve  tissue,  and  the  gradual  substitution  of 
exercise  for  rest  becomes  feasible.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  be  fat,  and  more  especially  in  cases  where 
there  is  abdominal  plethora — as  in  obe3e  gouty  subjects 
and  the  numerous  class  who  with  recurrent  or  occa- 
sional abdominal  distension  make  complaint  of 
palpitation  and  cardiac  discomfort — the  greatest  benefit 
will  result  from  a  diet  freed  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  carbohydrate  constituents.  Sugar  is  easily 
eliminated  and  saxiu  as  a  substitute,  more  palatable  than 
saccharin,  answers  all  reasonable  requirements.  The 
exclusion  of  starch  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  must  be 
insisted  on.  The  farinaceous  foods  like  rice,  sago,  tapioca, 
macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  are  easily  dispensed  with,  and 
the  only  really  practical  difficulty  lies  in  substitutes  for 
breadstuff's  (bread,  toast,  biscuits,  cakes)  and  other 
culinary  preparations  of  which  wheaten  flour  is  an 
ingredient.  Sometimes  it  may  be  permissible  to  take  a 
small  quantity  of  toast  with  breakfast,  but  in  the  later 
meals  some  of  the  now  numerous  non-starchy  prepara- 
tions, mostly  derived  from  milk  albumen,  must  be  sub- 
stituted. This  reduces  the  dietary  to  animal  food,  fat 
and  lean  (meat,  fish,  poultry),  and  the  non- starchy 
vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  meat 
and  vegetable  broths — an  ample  repertory. 

The  meals  should  be  taken  with  sufficient  intervals, 
generally  four  to  five  hours,  any  habitual  intermediary 
indulgences  being  interdicted  or  replaced  by  a  clear  meat 
extract  like  "  oxo  "  or  Brand's  essence.  Efficient  mastica- 
tion and  masticatory  organs  are  imperative,  and  the  meal 
should  be  taken  with  as  little  fluid  as  possible.  Half  a 
tumblerful  of  plain  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  diluted  alcohol, 
is  sufficient.  As  regards  the  uee  of  alcohol,  one  should 
mostly  be  guided  by  the  patient's  previous  habits,  but 
generally  the  less  the  better.  Having  now  settled  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  rest  and  feeding,  we  must 
proceed  to  occupy  the  patient's  time,  his  mind,  and  body, 
with  such  special  modes  of  treatment  as  are  applicable  to 
his  particular  symptoms.  Broadly,  we  may  generally 
divide  his  cure  into  two  stages — a  preliminary  stage  of 
purification  or  elimination  ;  and,  later,  a  gradual  process 
of  invigorating  rehabilitation. 

For  tie  former  the  drinking  of  water  on  an  empty 
stomach,  from  which  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  rapidly 
excreted,  is  the  most  obvious  procedure.  The  mineral 
water  should  be  sipped  slowly,  always  in  the  late  forenoon, 
and  in  the  afternoon  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  often  well  to  begin  with  a 
moderate  libation  before  breakfast,  which  may  be  fortified 
if  necessary  by  the  addition  of  Carlsbad  or  other  aperient 
salts,  and  any  desirable  saline  ingredients,  such  as  iodide 
of  potassium,  may  be  added  to  or  taken  with  the  water 
drunk  later  in  the  day.  The  quantity  taken  at  one  time 
will  vary  with  individual  requirements  from  6  up  to 
12  oz.,  which  latter  quantity  may  be  repeated  several 
times  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  if  a 
very  marked  diuretic  effect  is  desired. 

An  eliminating  bath  is  generally  a  sweating  proceeding, 
and  there  are  various  modes  in  vogue  of  inducing  dia- 
phoresis. The  most  ordinary,  the  most  characteristic,  and 
on  the  whole  the  most  useful,  is  by  a  sufficiently  prolonged 
immersion  in  the  natural  hot  water  of  the  spring.    A  stay 


of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a  bath  at  a  temperature 
between  98°  and  104°  Fahrenheit  is  amply  sufficient. 
AfUr  the  bath  the  patient  lies  on  a  couch  packed  closely 
in  hot  towels  and  blankets  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  thus  inducing  a  further  and  more 
obvious  diaphoresis.  The  bath  may  be  of  the  rtclining 
type,  much  as  in  an  ordinary  bathroom,  or  a  more 
capacious  "  deep  "  bath  may  be  employed  (the  piscina  of 
the  formal  hydrotherapeutist),  with  a  capacity  of  close 
on  a  thousand  gallons,  in  which  the  patient  stands  or  sits, 
and  which  permits  of  freer  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk. 

In  either  case  a  current  of  water  of  high  temperature 
and  varying  force  may  be  directed  against  any  parts  where 
a  determination  of  blood  is  desired — for  example,  over  an 
aching  or  inflamed  nerve  or  joint,  or  against  an  internal 
organ,  such  as  the  livtr.  Another  sweating  bath  of  great 
utility,  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
presence  of  such  complications  as  subacute  multiarticular 
gout  or  of  scaly  skin  eruptions,  is  that  known  as  the 
"Bertholet"  vapour  bath,  in  which  the  limbs  only,  or  the 
patient  bodily,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  are  enclosed 
in  a  box  or  chamber,  which  is  filled  with  the  natural  hot 
vapour  arising  from  the  spring.  This  may  be  borne  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  108°  to  114°,  or  even  higher,  and  induces  a  free 
sweating.  At  the  end  the  accumulated  sweat  and  the 
moisture  are  washed  off  with  a  hot-water  spray,  gradually 
cooled  off,  and  the  patient  may  rest  for  a  while  in  a  com- 
forta'ble  warm  wrap  before  being  carried  back  to  his  bed  in 
a  closed  chair. 

There  Is  a  notion  that  the  high  radio-activity  of  the 
spring  is  obtained  in  its  most  intense  form  in  the  natural 
vapour  bath,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  its  undoubted 
efficacy  in  presence  of  the  conditions  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

Ebstein  has  specially  emphasized  the  importance  of 
gout  and  arthritism  as  factors  in  the  etiology  of  neur- 
asthenia. 

The  simpler  inductions  of  diaphoresis  by  hot  dry  air, 
as  in  the  Greville  or  Dowsing  systems,  I  need  only  refer 
to,  except  to  remark  that  the  actinic  effects  of  the  rays 
form  an  arc  light  are  not  to  be  expected  from  the  ordinary 
form  of  incandescent  lamp. 

In  relation,  however,  to  neurasthenia  the  stimulating 
and  invigorating  hydrotherapeutic  measures  possess  more 
importance  than  those  we  have  just  passed  in  review. 
Perhaps  the  best  knorra  are  those  which  are  specially, 
though  not  exclusively,  employed  in  cardiac  and  vascular 
neurasthenia,  and  described  as  the  li  Nauheim  "  system  of 
bathing.  These  are  too  well  known  to  need  description, 
but  it  seems  desirable  again  to  emphasize  the  essentially 
progressive  character  of  the  course,  beginning  with  a  bath 
of  short  duration,  and  temperature  little,  if  at  all,  below 
that  of  the  blood,  and  with  each  administration  prolong- 
ing the  immersion  and  diminishing  the  temperature  to 
the  limits  of  92°  to  90°,  or  even  88°  F.,  and  twenty  to 
twenty-four  minutes  of  time.  On  no  account  should  a  hot 
pack  be  employed  after  these  baths,  which  are  essentially 
invigorating  and  stimulating,  and  the  induction  of 
perceptible  sweating  is  an  evidence  of  error  in  regu- 
lation or  technique.  After  the  bath  the  patient 
may  be  enveloped  in  a  warm  sheet  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  should  then  dress  and  be  carried  to 
his  bed  or  couch  for  a  rest  of  at  least  one  hour.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  the  presence  of  organic  heart 
disease,  the  addition  of  the  various  saltBand  the  induction 
of  effervescence  are  certainly  not  essential  in  ordinary 
cardiac  or  abdominal  neurasthenia.  Here  temperature 
and  duration  are  the  important  factors,  and  the  ex- 
hilarating effect  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  pine 
essence  or  needles. 

May  I  here  refer  to  the  presence  of  neurasthenia  as  a 
complication  of  any  long-standing  organic  disease  ?  Per- 
haps this  is  as  well  illustrated  in  relation  with  organic 
heart  troubles  or  chronic  nerve  disorders  as  in  most  other 
diseases.  How  common  it  is  to  see  and  how  difficult  to- 
estimate  the  relative  proportion  of  symptoms  associated 
with  a  chronic  valvular  or  muscular  defect  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  irreducible  minimum  of 
distress,  which  is  mechanically  produced,  and  inevitably 
the  result  of  the  faulty  working  of  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus regarded  as  a  machine,  but  rather  are  due  to 
the     effects     of     the     disturbed     circulation     on    the 
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highest  nerve  organs,  and  still  mere  to  the  dis- 
turbed imaginings,  the  apprehensions,  the  introspections, 
to  which  we  are  all  subject,  but  which  have  so  variable  an 
influence  according  to  the  different  temperaments  of  in- 
dividuals. The  same  consideration  applies  to  chronic 
spinal  maladie?,  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  indeed  in 
all  chronic  disorders  whatsoever,  and  in  very  many  in- 
stances the  distress  occasioned  by  these  superadded  suf- 
ferings bulks  as  largely  as  the  underlying  element  of 
irreducible  mechanical  disability.  Thus  at  times  it  is 
possible  to  relieve  many  of  the  pains  of  an  incurable 
malady,  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  these  cases  that 
leads  up  to  the  use  of  locil  applications  in  the  treatment 
of  neurasthenia.  These  comprise  the  local  applications 
of  water  as  in  douches  or  packs,  of  electricity,  and  mas- 
sage. I  have  already  referred  to  Hie  local  determination 
of  a  douche  of  hot  water  in  a  bath,  producing  a  hot  and 
forcible  current,  the  so-called  wet  or  under- current  douche. 
The  ordinary  or ''dry '' douche  will  vary  in  temperature, 
force,  duration,  and  in  the  character  determined  by  the 
shape  and  rature  of  the  orifice  or  jet  through  which  it  is 
projected.  As  compared  with  a  bath,  the  duration  of  a 
douche  should  generally  be  short,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature is  at  all  extreme.  The  temperature  may  often 
be  advantageously  varied,  a  hot  douchp,  as  in  the  uni- 
versal needle  bath,  being  gradually  or  rapidly  cooled  at 
the  end  of  the  administration;  or  a  current  alternately 
hot  and  cold  may  be  directed  upon  the  affected  part — the 
"alternating"  douche — a  severe,  stimulating  application 
suited  to  the  less  debilitated  cases  of  neurasthenia,  ap- 
plicable, for  example,  in  some  functional  spinal  disordeis 
and  sexual  neurasthenia. 

At  Bath  the  alternating  douche  is  often  administered 
as  a  final  stage  to  the  massage  douche  while  the  patient 
sits  in  a  hot  bath  of  flowing  brine. 

Less  severe  than  the  alternating  douche  is  the  true 
"  Scottish  douche,''  in  which  a  hot  douche  of  varying  force, 
and  duration,  say  of  a  gradually -attained  temperature  of 
110°,  is  quite  suddenly  changed  to  a  cold  application  of 
the  same  force  and  character,  but  lasting  only  for  a  few 
seconds.  This  should  induce  an  immediate  reaction, 
with  bright  scarlet  colour  of  the  skin,  and  is  very  service- 
able in  many  cases  ol  neuralgia. 

Like  most  other  refinements  in  the  practice  of  douch- 
ing, this  form  has  been  especially  elaborated  and  described 
by  the  numerous  French  writers  on  hydrotherapeutics, 
but  the  origin  of  the  term  "  douche  Eeossaise,"  seems  to 
lack  reasonable  explanation.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
advisable  to  repeat  the  Scottish  douche  at  the  same  sitting, 
the  series  of  events  comprising  a  gradually  augmented 
hot  douche  of  two  to  five  minutes,  a  sudden  cold  applica- 
tion from  five  to  ten  seconds,  again  the  hot  douche  for  a 
similar  period  to  the  first,  and  a  final  cold  application  for 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  This  is  the  double  Scottish  douche, 
and  produces  an  active  local  reaction. 

For  the  relaxed  abdomen  of  many  ga3lro-intestinsl 
neurasthenics,  a  cool  or  cold  diuche  may  be  applied  direct 
to  the  belly  from  a  fan  shaped  terminal  orifice,  or  an 
ordinary  nozzle  may  be  use!,  and  its  current  broken  by 
the  fingers  ol  the  attendant. 

Another  measure  which  is  often  of  service  in  tire  func- 
tional dilatation  of  the  stomach  so  common  in  neur- 
asthenics is  the  so  called  Neptune's  girdle.  A  coarse  linen 
bandage,  10  or  12  in.  wide  and  long  enough  to  encircle 
the  abdomen  three  times,  is  wrung  out  of  cold  water  for 
a  third  only  of  its  length.  It  is  then  wrapped  round  the 
body,  the  moistened  portion  being  firs';  applied  next  the 
skin,  and  covered  with  the  dry  remainder  of  the  bandage. 
This  may  be  applied  at  bedtime,  or  it  may  be  renewed  two 
or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  maintained 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ;  applied  lower  on  the 
abdomen,  it  is  sometimes  serviceable  against  another 
common  neurotic  complication — mucous  colitis,  and 
irregular  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  colon. 

I  need  not  describe  the  various  modes  of  electrical  appli- 
cation, as  they  difTer  in  no  way  from  those  universally 
practised  in  medicine.  They  comprise  the  application  of 
the  faradic  or  galvanic  current,  the  latter  continuous  or 
with  slow  interruptions,  and  the  use  of  static  electricity 
and  current  s  of  high  frequency.  One  of  the  most  favoured 
arrangements  for  general  or  local  electrification  in  neur- 
asthenia is  by  means  of  the  electric  immersion  bath  in 
which  a  sinusoidal  current  is  passed  from  suitable  elec- 
trodes through  an  ordinary  reclining  bath  of  the  natural 


mineral  water.  By  means  of  a  movable  spade-shaped 
electrode  the  currents  can  be  concentrated  on  any  desired 
limb  cr  surface. 

We  pass  now  to  the  Jast  of  the  methods  of  physical 
therapeutics,  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  commonly  pre- 
scribed at  spas  in  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia,  namely, 
massage  and  passive  movements,  health  exercises  and 
active  movements,  movements  resisted  manually,  and 
those  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  various  gymnastic  appli- 
ances and  machices.  It  will  generally  be  best  to  begin 
with  simple  massage,  and  here  while  the  skill  and  training 
of  the  rubber  go  for  much,  natural  aptitude  and  personality 
go  for  more,  and  the  daily  encouragement,  quietly  and 
insensibly  instilled  during  the  more  or  less  prolonged 
visits  ot  a  healthy-minded,  suitable  and  acceptable 
rubber,  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 

In  neurasthenia,  as  a  rule,  massage  may  be  mo3t  use- 
fully practised  in  the  patient's  own  room  on  a  couch  or 
bed,  and  should  always  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
complete  rest  for  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  But, 
when  desired,  it  may  be  given  as  the  patient  lies  in  a 
warm  bath  or  immediately  on  his  exit  from  the  same. 
The  special  form  of  massage  under  jets  of  water  known  as 
the  "Aix  douche  massage  "  is  another  very  favourite  mode 
cf  administration,  and  is  more  especially  useful  in  spinal 
neurasthenia  and  daring  convalescence. 

As  regards  the  physical  effests  of  massage,  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles  can  be  maintained  during  complete  or 
comparative  rest ;  and,  while  this  advantage  is  gained,  the 
fatigue  due  to  the  constant  output  of  nervous  energy  in 
muscular  innervation  is  avoided.  But  here,  again,  at  a 
suitable  stage,  rest  must  be  followed  by  exercise,  the 
partially  recuperated  motor  nerve  cells  must  be  trained 
back  to  full  vigour  and  stability  by  a  gradually-increasing 
functional  employ.  Passive  movements  and  rubbing,  or 
electrically-induced  contractions  of  the  muscles,  must  be 
replaced  by  natural  movements  instigated  by  the  normal 
method  of  volitional  nervous  impulse.  The  rubber  may 
round  off  his  stance  by  directing  various  movements  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  Gradually  the  time 
of  the  massage  is  reduced,  that  of  the  exercise  prolonged. 
Then  the  latter  are  made  with  more  vigour,  or  against  the 
manual  resistance  of  the  attendant,  but  always  stopping 
short,  with  the  motto  festina  lente  constantly  in  mind,  of 
the  production  of  fatigue  that  persists. 

Now  and  then  a  day  or  even  more  may  be  spent  in  a 
further  rest,  to  be  followed  by  renewed  activity.  If 
interest  flags — and  the  neurasthenic  is  apt  to  be  a  fickle 
creature  and  a  constant  seeker  after  new  experiences — let 
him  go  to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  same  principles  of 
movement  against  resistance  are  carried  out  by  means  of 
mechanical  apparatus.  We  are  fortunate  in  Bath  in  the 
accessibility  of  an  excellently  equipped  and  admirably 
conducted  institution  for  the  medieo-rnechanical  treat- 
ment of  disease.  The  various  and  elaborate  machines 
devised  by  Zander  of  Stockholm  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  muscular  power  by  a  carefully  increased  resist- 
ance, together  with  the  more  ordinary  fittings  of  a 
gymnasium,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  later  stages  of 
the  treatment  of  neurasthenic  patients. 

The  discipline  with  rest  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  body  are  equally  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  a  healthy  mind. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  cure  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  mind,  equally  with  the  body,  must  be  accustomed 
to  more  strenuous  spells  of  effort,  and  I  often  recommend 
that  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  each  day  shall  be  spent 
in  some  novel  intellectual  exercise.  The  reading  for  an 
hour  daily  of  a  book  en  some  subject  demanding  a  moder- 
ately concentrated  effort  is  often  a  suitable  prescription, 
for  example,  a  book  on  political  economy,  on  moral  science, 
or  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  or  on  a  historical  subject, 
and  for  preference  the  reading  should  be  from  odo  of  the 
permanent  classics  of  literature.  In  some  cases  it  is  an 
advantage  that  the  reading  should  be  "aloud,''  a  favourite 
recommendation  of  the  old  classical  physicians.  When 
by  these  and  similar  methods  the  neuro-muscular  system 
is  sufficiently  invigorated  to  permit  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  daily  outdoor  exertion  the  usual  outdoor 
pursuits  and  recreations  should  be  substituted  for  the 
more  or  less  artificial  resources  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. Walking,  gardening,  cyclirjg,  riding,  games 
such  as  go'f,  swimming,  out-of  door  hobbies  like  field 
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botany  and  geology,  field  sports,  especially  fishing — these 
are  some  of  the  most  obvious  resources  for  the  completion 
of  the  cure  and  after- cure  ;  and  the  taste  for  their  pursuit 
as  hobbies  after  a  return  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life 
and  work  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  prophylactics  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  disorder  which  led  up  to  their 
acquirement. 

In  several  cases  where  protracted  muscular  effort  was 
badly  borne  I  have  knowr.  the  much- abused  motor  ear 
form  a  therapeutic  agent  of  the  greatest  value.  An  old 
school  friend  of  my  own,  who  enjoyed  and  still  enjoys  a 
leading  practice  at  the  Bar,  has  recovered  from  a  condition 
of  seemingly  hopeless  neurasthenia  with  insomnia  by  the 
acquisition,  on  my  advice,  of  a  small  car,  on  which  he 
habitually  makes  his  circuit.  In  cardiac  neurasthenia  and 
in  some  cases  of  neurasthenia  with  persistent  insomnia  I 
have  found  the  exhilarating  effect  of  motoring  to  be  most 
beneficial,  particularly  if  the  neurasthenic  will  consent  to 
act  as  his  own  chauffeur. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  nothing  new  ;  and,  gentle- 
men, this  brief  and  incomplete  summary  of  some  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal  and  the  method  of  applying  them 
must  be  like  a  beaten  track  to  many  of  you  who  are  more 
familiar  with  their  employment  than  myself. 

In   medical  practice  few  modes  of  treatment  are  per- 
manent ;  they  have  their  fashions  and  their  decline  ; 
Windy  ways  of  mortal  men 
That,  like  dust,  are  lifted  up 
And  are  lightly  laid  again. 

But  in  all  sound  treatment  the  principles  that  underlie 
these  methods  are  permanent,  and  are  in  relation  with  the 
causes  and  the  natural  cure  of  disease. 


LARYNGISMUS   STRIDULUS   IN   NEWBORN 

INFANTS. 

By  EUSTACE  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 


The  association  between  laryngismus  stridulus  and  rickets 
has  been  insisted  upon  so  often  that  the  spasmodic  attack 
is  usually  regarded  as  being  merely  a  complication  of  the 
rickety  state.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the 
complaint  is  one  which  occurs  only  in  rickety  subjects; 
and  few  practitioners  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  laryngeal 
disturbance  similar  in  kind  to,  if  not  actually  identical 
with,  the  spasm  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  rickety  child  may 
not  cnly  arise  quite  independently  of  that  disease,  but 
may  affect  healthy-looking  infants  of  a  few  weeks  old 
Even  when  associated  with  rickets,  the  connexion  is 
probably  a  purely  accidental  one.  I  believe  the  spasmodic 
seizure  to  be  an  essentially  reflex  act  which  occurs  only 
as  the  result  of  a  definite  local  stimulus  seated  usually 
in  the  nasopharynx ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  allied  with 
rickets  in  so  many  cases  merely  because  the  nervous 
system  in  that  disorder  is  in  a  state  of  heightened  nervous 
susceptibility  so  that  it  responds  with  exceptional  activity 
to  every  peripheral  irritation. 

I  have  met  with  a  number  of  C3ses — all  in  well-to-do 
families — of  laryngismus  attacking  healthy  young  infanta 
within  the  first  month  of  life.  Three  very  severe  examples 
have  come  under  my  notice  quite  recently.  In  these  and 
in  all  other  cases  that  I  have  seen,  without  exception, 
I  have  remarked  one  common  feature,  namely,  that 
they  were  all  sufiYring  from  extreme  nasal  obstruc- 
tion due  to  adenoid  overgrowth  and  post-nasal  catarrh. 
Some  children  are  born  with  an  excess  of  adenoid  tissue 
in  the  naeo-pharynx.  Thia  in  itself  is  probably  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  bat  when,  as  usually  happens, 
a  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  set  up,  the 
consequent  irritation  may  be  considerable.  The  swelling 
and  copious  secretion  practically  close  the  nasal  passages 
to  the  entrance  of  air,  and  the  mucus  being  carried  down 
into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity  upsets  the  digestion 
and  makes  feeding  difficult.  It  is  no  doubt  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  acrid  mucus  that  the  digestive  disturbance 
which  has  so  often  been  remarked  upon  as  complicating 
the  attacks  of  laryngismus  is  to  be  attributed.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  irritation  thus  excited  in  the  post- 
nasal fossa  Is  reflected  to  the  muscles  about  the  glottis 
and  gives  rise  to  the  spasm  of  the  larynx.    That  this  does 


not  follow  in  all  caee3  depends,  probably,  upon  the  relative 
nervous  irritability  of  the  individual  infant.  The  patient 
often  comes  of  a  family  marked  by  strong  neurotic 
tendencies,  or  is  hampered  by  a  special  instability  of  the 
respiratory  centre.  In  a  bad  case  the  whole  breathing 
apparatus  seems  to  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  it  is  a 
curious  peculiarity  of  the  seizures  at  this  early  age  that 
the  body  often  remains  perfectly  limp  without  an  attempt 
at  inspiration  or  any  sign  of  muscular  movement  either  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  closure  of  the  glottis  seems 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  vocal 
cords ;  but  it  occasionally  happens,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  body  is  rigid  with  signs  of  carpo-pedal  con- 
traction, that  the  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  are 
concerned  in  the  seizure — the  stylo- glossi  and  palato- 
glossi,  which  drag  the  tongue  backwards  until  it  presses 
like  a  ball-valve  upon  the  laryngeal  opening.  This,  how- 
ever, in  scm?  cases  appears  to  be  due  not  to  a  purely 
morbid  spasm,  but,  as  Clover  originally  pointed  out,  to  an 
arrested  movement  of  deglutition,  the  tongue  remaining 
fixed  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth  in  the  position  into  which 
it  was  drawn  in  preparation  for  the  act  of  swallowing.  In 
these  cases  the  finger  can  be  passed  only  with  difficulty 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate. 

In  many  cases  the  spasmodic  movement  is  not  confined 
to  the  larynx,  but  involves  the  gullet  as  well.  This  most 
interesting  and  important  complication  I  have  only  seen 
in  cases  such  as  I  am  describing  where  the  complaint  affects 
children  in  the  earliest  infancy.  If  it  ever  occurs  in  older 
children,  an  instance  has  never  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. The  oesophageal  spasm  may  be  met  with  in  every 
variety  of  seizure,  whether  the  muscular  system  generally 
be  rigid  or  limp,  and  is  often  so  obstinate  that  it  assumes 
the  chief  prominence  in  the  mind  of  the  mother,  whose 
sole  anxiety  seems  to  be  lest  her  baby  should  be  starved. 
I  have  recently  seen  three  cases  of  this  kind.  In  one  of 
these— a  baby  girl,  6  weeks  old,  the  subject  of  extreme 
nasal  obstruction — the  child  had  suffered  since  the  third 
day  after  birth  from  spasm  affecting  both  the  larynx  and 
gullet.  The  patient  at  first  could  take  only  li  oz.  of 
milk  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  One  dessertspoonful  was 
the  largest  quantity  which  could  be  borne  at  one  time 
without  exciting  a  spasm,  and  this  was  trickled  cautiously 
into  the  mouth  from  a  spoon.  If  more  were  given  it  set 
up  a  spasm  at  once,  not  only  in  the  gullet  but  often  also 
in  the  glottis  as  well.  That  laryngismus  in  these  cases 
often  follows  an  attempt  to  swallow  may  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  during  deglutition  the  vocal  cords  are  closely 
approximated,  as  appears  from  an  experiment  made  by 
Dr.  Mount  Bleyer  reported  by  Dr.  William  Gay ;  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  movement  of  adduction  may  pass 
into  spasm  as  readily  as  the  movement  of  swallowing 
provokes  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  gullet.  The  arrest  of 
breathing  may  also  be  induced,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
by  an  incomplete  act  of  deglutition,  which  fixes  the 
tongue  backwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  into  the  glottis.  The  oesophageal  spasm  can  occur 
independently  of  the  larj  ngeal  convulsion,  and  seems, 
like  the  latter,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  disturbance, 
so  that  the  gullet  may  contract  and  remain  rigidly  closed 
for  a  time  without  any  concurrent  interruption  of  the 
respiratory  movement.  If  a  very  pronounced  symptom, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  may  be  attributed  to  a 
supposed  congenital  malformation;  but  the  irregularity 
with  which  the  spasms  occur  should  dispel  this  suspicion, 
for  in  most  cases  there  are  times  when  food  can  be  taken 
in  small  quantities  without  much  difficulty ;  also  the  co- 
existence of  laryngeal  spasm  is  an  indication  of  the 
utmost  value  as  pointing  to  the  cause  of  the  oesophageal 
difficulty.  I  think  laryngismus  is  always  present  in  these 
cases — at  any  rate,  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  gullet  suffer 
alone,  although  the  two  passages  are  not  necessarily 
affected  at  the  same  time 

I  have  said  that  in  all  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in 
my  own  experience  there  have  been  pronounced  signs  of 
nasal  obstruction  and  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  that 
I  believe  the  irritation  thus  induced  to  be  the  exciting 
cau?e  of  the  seizures.  That  this  is  so  is  made  highly 
probable  by  the  fact  which  I  have  noticed  with  no  little 
interest — namely,  that  in  its  frequency  and  intensity  the 
laryngeal  spasm  is  found  to  vary  in  exact  correspondence 
with  the  degree  of  nasal  discomfort  shown  by  the  patient. 
I  may  cite,  as  one  ex»mp!e  amongst  many,  the  following 
case: 
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I  saw  several  times  recently,  with  Dr.  John  Gay.  a  well- 
nourished  little  girl,  6  weeks  old,  who,  at  the  age  of  3  weeks, 
caught  a  cold  on  the  chest  and  began  to  cough.  A  few  days 
later  she  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  severe  post-nasal 
catarrh,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  attacks  of  laryngismus 
began.  The  spasm  at  first  was  set  np  by  the  cough,  but  scon  it 
was  also  induced  by  an  attempt  to  take  food.  When  given  a 
little  milk  the  child  seemed  unable  to  swallow  it,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  was  seized  with  a  spasm  of  the  larynx.  In  these 
attacks  there  was  no  crow,  or,  as  far  as  one  could  tell,  any 
attempt  at  inspiration.  The  chest  merely  ceased  to  move,  and 
the  face  grew  darker  and  darker  as  inspiration  was  delayed. 
The  child  remained  quite  limp,  without  any  stiffening  of  the 
body  or  sign  of  tetany.  After  a  few  seconds  the  spasm 
passed  off,  the  chest  re-expanded,  and  the  child  began 
to  cry.  The  seizures  recurred  very  frequently  during 
the  following  days,  being  repeated  between  twenty  and 
thirty  times  in  the  twenty-fours  hours,  and  as  the  child 
could  not  swallow,  whether  a  laryngeal  spasm  was  present 
or  not,  food  had  to  be  administered  by  means  of  a 
stomach  tube  introduced  through  the  mouth,  for  the  nasal 
obstruction  was  such  that  the  tube  could  not  be  passed  through 
the  nose.  The  child  was  taking  a  grain  of  chloral  every  four 
hours,  and,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  sedative  effect  of  the  drug, 
which  caused  some  drowsiness,  the  passageof  the  tube  excited 
no  spasm,  although  any  attempt  to  swallow  still  induced  it  at 
once.  The  patient  was  also  ordered  drops  consisting  of  1  grain 
of  cocaine,  L  drachm  of  the  1  in  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin 
chloride,  and  1  grain  of  resorcin  in  £oz.  of  normal  saline 
solution.  Of  this  four  drops  were  Instilled  into  the  nostril 
every  four  hours.  All  this  time  the  post-nasal  catarrh  had 
continued,  and  the  difficulty  of  nasal  breathing  was  shown  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  little  snorts  or  half  snores  whenever 
the  child  tried  to  draw  in  air  through  the  nose.  For  a  day 
or  two  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  it 
was  noticeable  that  during  this  pericd  of  amendment  the 
spasms  also  underwent  such  a  favourable  change,  both  as  to 
frequency  and  severity,  that  hopes  btgan  to  be  entertained  of 
their  speedy  cessation.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  extreme 
care,  the  post-nasal  catarrh  soon  grew  worse  asain,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  seizures  returned  as  often  and  as  severely  as 

The  duration  of  the  illness  was  three  weeks.  The  power  of 
swallowing  was  never  regained,  and  the  laryngeal  troubles 
continued  until  the  end.  Dr.  Gay  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  patient,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  skill  and  resource,  the  infant  sank  very  suddenly.  During 
the  last  ten  days  of  life  the  temperature  bad  been  raised  to 
101°-103°,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  pulmonary  inflammation  or 
other  discoverable  complication  to  which  the  febrile  state 
could  be  referred.  This  case  was  one  of  exceptional  obstinacy, 
and  I  cannot  recall  one  which  showed  so  little  response  to 
remedial  measures.  As  a  rule,  the  spasms  can  be  decidedly 
influenced  by  sedative  remedies  and  local  antiseptic 
trf  atment. 

In  another  case  the  child  also  suffered  from  conjoined 
laryngismus  and  oesophageal  spasm. 

A  female  infant  of  a  few  weeks  old  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  P.  Olive.  The  difficulty  in  swallowing  had  begun  three 
days  after  birth.  Food  could  be  taken  only  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  any  attempt  to  increase  the  amount  seemed  to 
close  np  the  gullet  at  once.  The  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm 
also  were  very  frequent  and  alarming.  In  this  case  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  nasal  obstruction  was  shown  by  the  snuffling 
and  snorting  sounds  and  the  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  chest  at  each  inspiration.  When  the  breathing  became 
quieter  and  the  snorting  sounds  ceased,  as  happened  some- 
times when  the  oatarrh  temporarily  improved,  the  cbild  would 
go  a  whole  day  without  a  single  spasm,  but  when  the  obstruc- 
tion returned  the  laryngeal  seizures  hecame  again  as  bad  as 
before.  With  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Gay's  case  still  vividly  in 
my  mind — for  the  child's  death  had  occurred  only  a  few  days 
previously — and  being  Impressed  with  the  imminent  danger  to 
life  in  so  young  an  infant  if  the  spasms  were  not  arrested, 
I  advised  tbat  the  naso-pharynx  should  be  scraped.  This  was 
done,  but  unfortunately  the  child  sank  shortly  afterwards. 

In  newborn  infants,  as  in  older  children,  the  degree  of 
laryngeal  distress  varies  widely  from  an  occasional  crow  or 
croak  in  mild  cases  to  a  severe  and  prolonged  spasm  in 
which  breathing  completely  ceases,  the  face  grows  slate- 
coloured,  and  the  infant  seems  at  the  very  point  of  suffoca- 
tion. I  have  known  a  child  to  lie  for  several  minutes  in 
an  absolutely  inanimate  state,  without  any  attempt  to 
draw  his  breath,  and  yet  be  brought  round  after  what 
seemed  a  dreadfully  long  interval  by  artificial  respiration. 
This  happened  several  times  in  both  the  cases  referred  to. 
Sometimes  the  patient  does  die  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  get  the  lungs  to  re-expand.  In  the  various  examples  of 
this  derangement  which  have  come  under  my  notice  at 
this  early  period  of  life  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  many  of  these  seizures.  They  are  not  always  quite 
the  same.  The  attack  has  generally  come  on  silently 
without  any  preliminary  crow  (in  the  bad  seizures);  then 
In  some  cases  the  child  has  stiffened  himself  out  with 


rigid  fingers  and  incurved  thumbs  ;  in  others  he  has  lain 
back  in  his  nurse's  arms  with  perfectly  limp  muscles  and 
a  livid  face.  The  association  with  tetany  is  exceptional 
in  the  newborn  baby,  and  the  connexion  with  general  con- 
vulsions is  not  as  common  as  one  would  expect  to 
find  it  at  this  period  of  life,  although  it  may  occur. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  in  a  bad  attack  the  laryngeal 
spasm  in  so  young  a  child  is  a  symptom  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  or  that  recovery  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  If 
the  case  be  a  severe  one  the  infant  may  die  suffocated,  but 
more  often  he  sinks  worn  out  by  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  attacks,  or  succumbs  to  pulmonary  col- 
lapse, owing  to  weakness  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  and 
the  difficulty  of  filling  the  lungs  with  air.  The  occurrence 
of  general  convulsions  does  not,  perhaps,  appreciably 
influence  the  issue,  but,  if  the  spasm  affect  the  gullet  as 
well  as  the  larynx,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  adequate 
nourishment  is  a  disadvantage  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  estimating  the  chances  of  recovery. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  cases  :  I  have  spoken  of  them 
throughout  as  being  due  to  laryngeal  spasm,  for  I  believe 
them  to  be  in  the  main  similar  in  mechanism  to  the 
attacks  of  laryngismus  which  are  familiar  to  us  In  the 
subjects  of  rickets.  It  is  true  that  in  early  life  the 
seizure  often  begins  quite  suddenly  without  any  pre- 
liminary crow  to  indicate  what  is  about  to  befall,  but  the 
same  thing  may  happen  in  older  children,  and  I  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Hewitt  for  stating  that  the  closure 
of  the  glottis  which  sometimes  occurs  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  anaesthetic  may  come  on  quite 
suddenly  and  without  the  slightest  sound.  Many  cases 
are,  however,  ushered  in  by  stridor,  and,  if  very  mild,  the 
attack  may  be  limited  to  this  symptom,  so  that  an 
occasional  crow  in  the  inspiration  is  the  only  morbid 
condition  to  be  observed.  That  the  intake  of  air  is  sus- 
pended in  severe  cases  is  shown  by  the  advancing 
cyanosis  and  the  cessation  of  all  movement  in  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  The  inability  to  swallow,  which  at  this 
age  is  often  a  definite  part  of  the  attack,  must  be  due  to 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  gullet,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  accept  a  similar  explanation  for  the  con- 
current closure  of  the  glottis.  Moreover,  the  occasional 
conjunction  of  the  respiratory  disturbance  with  tetany 
and  general  convulsions  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  this  view.  But  while  the  cases  which  are 
associated  with  other  evidence  of  muscular  spasm  may  be 
accepted  with  little  hesitation,  as  being  of  a  similar  nature 
to  those  occurring  in  older  children,  it  may  not  be  the 
same  with  the  class  of  seizure  in  which  the  infant  lies 
back  limp  and  inanimate  without  any  effort  to  draw  his 
breath.  Here  the  loose,  relaxed  state  of  the  whole 
muscular  system  may  seem  to  disprove  the  assumption 
that  the  glottis  is  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction.  But 
this  argument  is  hardly  a  sound  one,  and  is  certainly  not 
of  universal  application,  for  spasm  in  one  situation  does 
not  necessarily  imply  spasm  elsewhere.  Still,  some 
support  is  lent  to  the  objection  by  the  fact  that  in  these 
cases  the  tongue  can  be  hooked  forward  with  perfect  ease, 
showing  that  there  is  no  spasm  of  the  muscles  forming  its 
root,  and  also  that  when  inspiration  is  resumed  at  the  end 
of  the  attack— as  I  noticed  in  two  cases  in  which  the 
seizures  occurred  in  my  presence — the  breath  is  drawn 
silently  and  without  a  suspicion  of  stridor. 

I  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  cessation  of  breath- 
ing might  be  due  to  something  more  than  a  mere  dis- 
turbance of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis,  and  might  include 
the  whole  respiratory  apparatus  in  a  temporary  arrest  of 
function,  so  that  the  diaphragm  did  not  contract,  nor  the 
ribs  rise,  nor  the  lungs  expand,  although  there  was  no 
actual  obstruction  in  the  glottis  to  the  entrance  of  air. 
Again.lt  might  be  argued,  from  another  point  of  view, 
that  although  not  shut  by  spasmodic  action  there  might 
be  a  real  closure  of  the  glottis  by  a  falling  in  of  the  soft 
parts  about  the  rima.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  long  ago  showed 
that  this  consequence  followed  experimental  exhaustion 
of  the  air  in  the  trachea;  and  Dr.  Vivian  Poore  suggested 
in  1880  that  the  laryngeal  stridor  might  be  owing  to 
partial  blocking  from  this  cause,  and  not  to  any  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  laryngeal  opening.  Either  assumption 
seems  plausible,  and  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Unfortunately,  a  laryngoscopic  examination  is  out  of  the 
question  either  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  attack  or, 
in  the  more  prolonged  seizures,  from  the  imminent  danger 
to  the  patient  and   the  necessity  of  employing  active 
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measures  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  In  the  absence  ol  direct 
evidence,  no  explanation  can  be  more  than  conjectural 
or  of  other  than  doubtful  value.  With  the  observed  facts, 
however,  it  is  different.  They  are  in  no  degree  uncertain, 
but  are  as  I  have  described  them. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  cause,  and, 
judging  from  the  close  relation  which  exists  between  the 
degree  of  nasal  obstruction  and  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  attacks,  I  believe  this  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
naso  pharynx.  In  the  mild  cases  where  the  catarrh  is  not 
apparently  the  cause  of  much  discomfort,  a  few  drops  of 
a  resorcin  solution,  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
normal  saline,  instilled  into  the  nostrils  several  times 
a  day  as  the  infant  lies  on  his  nurse's  lap,  will  soon  put 
a  stop  to  the  crowing.  But  in  bad  cases,  where  nasal 
obstruction  appears  to  be  complete,  and  the  spasms  are 
obstinate  and  prolonged,  the  naso-pharynx  must  be 
scraped  before  local  remedies  can  bs  expected  to  bring 
about  any  material  improvement  To  be  of  Bervice,  how- 
ever, the  operation  must  be  performed  early,  and  not  be 
postponed  until  the  child  is  becoming  exhausted  by  the 
continually  recurring  seizures.  Half  a  grain  to  a  grain 
of  chloral  given  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  a  sedative 
influence  upon  the  patient  is  useful,  especially  for  its 
value  in  controlling  the  oesophageal  spasm  when  nourish- 
ment has  to  be  given  by  mechanical  means. 

In  cases  where  the  spasm  of  the  gullet  almost  puts  a 
stop  to  the  taking  of  food  the  patient  for  days  together 
may  have  to  be  fed  by  means  of  a  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach.  The  operation  must  be  conducted,  if  necessary, 
under  an  anaesthetic ;  but  it  may  happen,  especially  if 
chloral  is  being  given,  that  the  passage  of  the  tube  excites 
no  spism,  although  an  attempt  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of 
milk  brings  it  on  at  once. 

If  the  child  be  seen  during  a  seizure,  the  tongue  should 
be  hooked  forwards  by  a  finger  passed  into  the  throat  or 
grasped  with  the  tongue  forceps  and  traction  made  upon 
it  so  as  to  excite  a  return  of  respiration.  Little  shocks  are 
useful,  such  as  applying  a  cold  wet  towel  to  the  face, 
slipping  the  hands  into  cold  water,  holding  a  bottle  of 
smelling  salts  under  the  patient's  nose,  or  using  friction  to 
the  lips  with  a  dry  cloth.  If  our  efforts  to  restore  respira- 
tion meet  with  no  immediate  response,  we  should  make 
use  at  once  of  artificial  respiration  and  persevere  with  it 
for  some  time,  even  although  the  child  continue  to  lie 
limp  and  inanimate,  as  if  he  were  dead.  Insufllition  was 
successful  in  an  obstinate  case  of  arrested  breathing  from 
anaesthesia  reported  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Hewitt  in  his  well-known 
treatise. 
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In  all  our  dealings  with  the  nervous  system  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  the  important  pirt  played  by  habit. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  regulation  of  our  own  lives,  or  in  the 
endeavour  to  restore  regular  action  to  the  muscles  of  our 
patients,  the  law  of  habit  mu3t  not  be  ignored. 

What  we  call  habit  is  based  upon  the  physiological  law 
that  the  more  a  nerve  path  is  used  the  more  easily  does 
it  transmit  nerve  impulses,  or  the  more  any  particular 
nerve  mechanism  is  used,  within  the  limits  of  its  power  of 
nutrition,  the  more  easily  does  it  work  in  the  future. 

I  need  not  say  anything  as  to  the  power  of  habit  over 
the  higher  faculties  of  the  nervous  system  ;  we  all  know 
too  well  the  tyranny  of  bad  habits  and  the  satisfactory 
results  of  good  training  of  our  nervous  mechanism.  But 
I  shall  in  this  pap^r  deal  with  some  ways  in  which  recog- 
nition of  this  law  miy  aid  us  in  our  dealings  with  dis- 
ordered functions  of  the  nervous  Bystem.  Not  only  must 
we  remember  the  power  of  habit  in  connexion  with  the 
spasmodic  affections  with  which  I  am  mainly  dealing 
in  this  paper,  but  habit  has  also  bearings  upon 
our  treatment  of  paralysis  due  to  cerebral  disease,  and  a 
few  words  upon  this  may  well  clear  the  way  for  the  main 
subject  of  this  paper.  For  instance,  we  shall  make  a 
mistake  if  we  tell  a  patient  to  try  and  use  a  paralysed 
limb   when  as  yet  there  is  no  return  of  muscular  power 
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in  it,  and,  if  there  be  any  hysterical  element  in  the  case, 
the  mistake  may  be  a  very  serious  one  indeed.  For  every 
time  the  patient  tries  to  use  a  limb  which  he  cannot  use, 
he  does  something  else — probably  using  muscles  adjacent 
to  those  paralysed  —  and  thus  establishes  a  habit  of 
directing  his  nerve  Impulses  along  some  other  path  than 
the  right  one.  If  there  be  any  hysterical  element  in  the 
case,  this  may  produce  so  well-worn  a  track  in  a  wrong 
direction  that  when  the  damage  has  been  repaired  any 
effort  which  the  patient  may  make  to  open  up  the  newly 
restored  track  may  prove  ineffective,  because  the  nerve 
impulse  simply  travels  along  the  well-worn  but  ineffective 
nerve  path,  and  the  paralysis  in  this  way  may  become 
permanent  so  far  as  the  patient's  unaided  efforts  are  con- 
cerned. In  such  a  case  of  paralysis,  therefore,  we  must 
reckon  with  this  law  of  habit,  and  tell  the  patient  not  to 
try  and  use  the  limb,  or,  in  a  case  of  aphasia,  not  to  speak 
till  the  power  begins  to  come  back. 

Spasm. 

This  law  of  habit  is  of  etill  greater  importance  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  excess  of  movement  instead  of 
paralysis,  and  in  spasmodic  neuroses  such  as  spasmodic 
wry-neck,  habit  must  play  an  all-important  part.  The 
frequent  repetition  of  the  movements  cannot  but  lead  to 
an  increasing  difficulty  of  restraint  by  voluntary  effort, 
and  hope  of  cure  must  lie  in  our  power  of  breaking  the 
habit.  In  any  case  of  recurring  spasm  of  this  nature  we 
cannot  be  sure  how  much  is  organic  and  how  much  is 
functional  until  we  have  eliminated  this  factor  of  habit. 
Even  in  such  a  disease  as  paralysis  agitans  the  movement 
can  be  materially  lessened  and  the  strength  restored  by 
counteracting  the  morbid  habit  of  tremor. 

In  the  usual  treatment  of  spasmodic  torticollis  this  is 
attempted  by  removing  a  piece  of  the  nerve  supplying 
the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  giving  them  rest  for  a  time. 
But  I  think  a  more  rational  way  of  neutralizing  the  habit 
factor  in  these  cases  is  to  induce  another  habit  of  move- 
ment of  such  a  nature  as  to  counteract  the  morbid  one. 
To  attain  this  end  a  new  habit  must  be  established,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  individual  muscles  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  in  the  spasm,  by  means  of  rhy  thmical 
exercises  very  frequently  repeated,  but  also  in  the  case 
of  the  groups  of  muscles  which  have  acquired  a  morbid 
habit  of  combined  movement.  Therefore  another  aim  in 
our  treatment  must  be  to  break  up  this  combination  and 
get  the  affected  muscles  into  the  habit  of  rhythmical 
movements  in  which  they  are  associated  with  healthy 
groups  of  muscles.  These  movements  must  be  kept  up 
continuously  for  some  days,  or  in  some  cases  for  some 
weeks,  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  muscles  being 
each  day  expended  on  the  exercises,  thus  leaving  but 
little  energy  for  the  production  of  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments. 

Treatment  of  Spasmodic  Torticollis. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  evident  that  each  case 
must  be  treated  individually,  and  exercises  must  be  given 
which  are  best  calculated  to  break  up  the  morbid  com- 
binations and  induce  the  habit  of  new  associated  move- 
ments. Nevertheless,  broad  lines  of  treatment  can  be 
laid  down  for  each  class  of  case.  Thus,  in  spasmodic 
torticollis  the  muscles  concerned  are  those  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders;  and,  as  our  object  is  to  give  regular 
rhythmical  exercises,  it  is  evident  that  our  first  aim  must 
be  to  control  the  irregular  spasmodic  movements  and 
prevent  their  interference  with  the  treatment.  In  the 
slighter  cases  this  can  be  done  by  steadying  the  head  by 
the  patient's  own  hands  during  the  exercises,  but  in  more 
severe  cases  it  must  be  done  by  some  one  strong  enough 
to  prevent  these  irregular  movements.  This  is  easily 
done  if  the  patient  be  seated  in  a  chair  and  the  head  be 
grasped  firmly  by  some  one  standing  behind  it.  An 
essential  point  in  the  treatment  is  that  the  move- 
ments should  be  rhythmically  repeated,  and  always 
at  the  same  rate.  I  have  found  that  a  rate  of 
two  seconds  per  movement,  or  four  seconds  for 
each  combined  movement  to  and  fro,  is  more  effi- 
cacious than  a  more  rapid  or  a  slower  rate.  Each 
movement  should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 
continuously  for  several  minutes.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  a  passive  one,  but  must  be  performed 
by  the  patient's  own  muscles,  the  assistant's  hands 
merely  following  its  movements  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
regularity  and  the  prevention  of  any  jerking  of  the  head. 
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In  the  exercises  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
movements  whereby  the  sterno- mastoid  most  involved  is 
exercised  in  a  condition  of  full  extension.  Thus,  if 
during  the  spasm  the  chin  be  drawn  down  to  the  right 
shoulder,  much  time  should  be  given  to  an  exercise 
where,  with  the  head  held  back,  the  chin  is  made  to 
travel  from  the  middle  line  as  far  as  possible  up  and  to 
the  left.  Another  specially  useful  movement  is  where 
the  chin  is  raised  to  the  right,  then  lowered  to  nearly 
touch  the  sternum,  and  then  raised  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

But  no  one  exercise  must,  as  I  have  said,  be  relied  on. 
All  the  neck  muscles  must  be  exercised,  and  also  com- 
bined movements  of  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm  muscles 
must  be  practised.  It  will,  moreover,  be  found  best  to 
adopt  some  regular  routine  of  movements,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  following :  First,  simple  elevation  and 
depression  of  the  chin  with  the  face  looking  straight- 
forward, then  with  it  looking  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left. 
Then  rotation  of  the  head  to  one  side  with  the  chin  low, 
then  with  it  higher,  then  with  the  chin  as  high  as  possible. 
Then  a  similar  series  with  the  chin  rotated  to  the  other 
side.  Then  a  series  of  movements  combining  rotation 
and  elevation  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  first  two  move- 
ments referred  to ;  also  combined  movements  of  arm, 
shoulder,  and  neck.  After  a  week  or  more  of  steady  work 
the  tendency  to  spasm  will  probably  have  been  so  far 
overcome  that  the  head  can  now  be  steadied  by  tbe 
patient's  own  hands  placed  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
therefore  any  other  assistance  dispensed  with. 

An  important  point  of  the  treatment  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  day  by  day  for  days  or  weeks  the  muscular  mechanism 
must  be  kept  so  constantly  tired  by  various  rhythmical 
exercises  that  there  is  no  energy  left  for  the  irregular 
spasmodic  jer kings. 

Trade  Spasm. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  for  such  conditions  as  trade 
spasm     of     various    kinds,     and    I    feel    sure    that   the 
rhythmical  exercise  cure  will  prove  of  far  more  value  than 
the  rest  cure. 

VTithin  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  had  a  most  severe 
case  of  spasm  under  my  care  in  the  General  Hospital,  a  cage 
which  might  almost  be  dignified  by  the  term  paramjoslonus 
multiplex,  for  the  spasm  was  one  invoiving  most  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body.  The  attacks  were  so  violent  and  uncon- 
trollable that  it  was  ba-dly  safe  to  approach  near  the 
Eatient  for  fear  of  being  knocked  down  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 
is  body,  for  he  was  a  big  powerful  man,  a  navvy  by  occupa- 
tion. The  patient  was  aged  5P,  though  he  looked  less.  The 
history  of  the  past  few  years  is  as  follows  :  He  had  an  alarming 
fall  seven  or  eight  years  ago  ;  a  year  afterwards  he  had  a  little 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  this  got  decidedly  worse  twelve 
months  later  after  suffering  from  sewer  gas  poisoning.  From 
this  time  onward— namely,  for  the  last  five  years,  he  has 
suffered  more  or  less  from  attacks  of  trembling,  worse,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

He  has  during  this  time  never  been  entirely  free,  but  has 
been  able  to  work  from  time  to  time.  About  twelve  months 
ago  his  power  of  speaking  began  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
sometimes  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Of 
late  the  spasm  has  got  wors?,  and  during;  the  last  six  weeks 
the  attacks  have  been  so  severe  as  to  prevent  him  from 
walking  at  all.  Ha  was  admitted  to  hospital  November  Mih, 
1905. 

He  suffered  from  two  types  of  chronic  contractions:  First, 
a  simple  coarse  tremor  (four  or  live  pfr  Recond)  involving 
the  arms,  especially  the  left,  the  trunk,  muscles,  and 
the  left  lep.  The  tremor  was  not  increased  by  movement. 
Secondly,  combined  movements,  whereby  the  lelt  arm  would 
be  suddenly  thrown  out  with  force  from  the  side,  either  alone 
or  accompanied  by  a  lurching  movement  of  the  b;dv.  If  he 
were  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  hs  would  sometimes 
be  suddenly  half  raised  from  his  sent  and  jerkpd  along  'ovards 
the  right,  because  the  left  leg  was  the  most  Bffected.  Ho  was 
quite  uaable  to  walk  because  of  the  occurrence  of  the  spasms 
and  the  weakness  of  his  legs.  The  movements  were  so  sudden 
and  so  strong  that  it  was  dangerous  to  be  near  him.  These 
jerky  movements  of  the  limbs  were  often  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  quick  succession.  The  head  also  was  often  jerked  to 
one  side  or  the  other  simultaneously  with  the  other  move- 
ments. When  spoken  to  he  was  sometlmo.s  prevented  from 
answering  for  some  seconds  by  spasm  of  the  throat  or  neck 
muscles.  There  was  slight  want  of  mental  clearness  at  night, 
with  occasional  wandering  and  delusious,  but  this  may  in  part 
have  been  duo  to  the  full  doses  of  bromide  he  was  Riven.  I' or 
the  first  few  days  there  were  slight  single  jerky  movements  of 
the  limbs  durinc  sleep,  but  these  soon  ceased.  Rest  and 
bromides  decidedly  lessened  the  severity  of  the  spasm,  but  no 
satisfactory  progress  was  made  until  he  was  ordered  exercises 
some  fortnight  or  so  after  admission.  He  was  given  a  Sandow 
exerciser  which  housed  while  sitting  in  bed,  as  ho  could  not 
stand.     He  used  the  exerciser  with  great  regularity  from  9  am. 


till  9pm,  resting  only  at  meal  times  and  for  an  interval  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  every  hour  or  so.  After  a  week  th9 
severe  spasms  were  entirely  checked,  and  there  was  only 
flight  tremor,  which  was  cheeked  in  a  few  minutes  by  re- 
suming the  exercises.  By  January  10th,  after  six  weeks' exer- 
cises, he  could  stand  and  walk  a  little,  and  was  quite  free  from 
both  tremors  and  jerkings.  From  this  time  onwards  be  used 
to  do  his  exercises  standing  up  as  a  rule,  and  continued  free 
from  tremor. 

The  genuineness  of  the  complaint  and  his  desire  to  be  cured 
were  evidenced  by  the  diligence  with  which  he  continued  to 
carry  out  the  exercises  unceasingly  all  day. 

On  February  6th  he  was  discharged  completely  cured. 

On  careful  analysis  of  his  movements  there  seemed  good 
ground  for  considering  this  to  be  only  an  aggravated  case 
of  trade  spasm.  The  man  was  by  occupation  a  navvy, 
and  the  movements  of  the  body  and  arms  to  left  and  right 
were  suggestive  of  those  recurring  where  a  man  throws  a 
shovelful  of  soil  up  over  his  shoulder  to  left  or  right. 
This  theory  of  his  illness  was  confirmed  by  the  after- 
history,  for  after  he  left  the  hospital  completely  cured, 
poverty  not  only  prevented  hiai  from  continuing  his 
exercises,  but  also  forced  him  to  return  to  his  digging, 
with  the  result  that  in  a  few  months  he  returned  with  the 
spasm  nearly  as  bad  as  ever.  A  few  weeks  of  continuous 
exercising  speed iJy  checked  this,  and  he  was  again  cured. 

Although  it  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  treated 
spasmodic  torticollis  by  exercises,  it  is,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  only  months  and  not  years  since  I  saw  the  applic- 
ability of  the  same  treatment  to  trade  spasm,  otherwise  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  been  able  to  refer  to  at  least  one 
other  completely  successful  case.  As  it  is,  I  can  only 
speak  of  him  as  a  case  I  failed  to  cure.  I  refer  to  a  most 
interesting  case  of  severe  general  spasm  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  with  jerking  of  the  head. 

The  man  was  a  professional  pigeon  shooter  employed  outside 
the  ring  at  pigeon-shooting  matches  to  kill  the  birds  which 
escaped  the  guns  of  the  amateurs.  For  this  purpose  very 
heavy  charges  of  powder  and  shot  were  needed,  as  well  as  very 
straight  shooting.  The  strain  of  constant  employment  of  this 
sort  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  developed  spasms  of  the 
arms,  neck,  and  body;  but  the  interesting  point  about  his 
case  was  that  he  was  free  from  all  tremor  only  ia  one  attitude, 
and  that  was  the  attitude  of  pointing  a  gun  and  looking  along 
the  barrels.  He  was  treated  by  the  rest  cure,  and  was  getting 
on  very  well,  when  he  became  tired  of  the  treatment  and  left 
the  hospital — to  return  a  few  weeks  later  much  worse  again 
and  much  less  amenable  to  treatment.  Ha  scarcely  improved 
at  all  during  his  second  stay,  and  soon  left  dissatisfied. 
Another  interesting  point  about  his  case  was  that  when  alone 
and  quiet  he  could  keep  the  spasms  away  by  writing,  and  he 
used  to  fill  many  notebooks  with  writing  with  this  end  in 
view. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  continuous  rhythmical  exercises 
with  an  elastic  exerciser  would  have  cured  him,  and  I 
greatly  regret  the  lost  opportunity. 

I  have  had  very  good  results  in  a  severe  case  of 
paralysis  agitans  under  the  same  treatment.  The  gain  in 
muscular  strength  and  steadiness  was  most  marked  while 
he  continued  his  exercises,  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  there 
is  not  the  same  need  for  wearying  the  muscles  as  in  cases 
of  trade  spasm.  The  exercise  need  not  be  so  prolonged, 
and  the  periods  of  rest  can  be  loncrer  than  in  the  last- 
named  cases.  The  value  of  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
agitans  by  frequent  repeated  rhythmical  exercises  is 
undoubted,  and  will  prove  very  serviceable  in  the  future 
in  lessening  the  spasm  in  this  troublesome  disease. 

In  writer's  cramp,  also,  the  same  principles  must  be 
adopted,  and  an  elastic  apparatus  constructed  for  exer- 
cising the  fingers,  and  also  for  finger  exercise  combined 
v.illi  movements  of  the  whole  arm,  so  as  to  break  the 
habit  of  combined  movement  of  the  finger  and  arm 
muscles  as  in  writing.  As  all  these  movements  must 
be  even  and  regular  ones,  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
elastic,  whatever  its  strength,  should  be  yielding  enough 
for  one  part  of  the  exercise  not  to  require  more  force  than 
another,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  short,  strong  elastic 
cord  were  used.  Such  an  elastic  cord  as  that  supplied 
with  the  Whiteley  exerciser  is  preferable  to  a  shorter  one 
with  less  range  of  movement.  The  associated  exercises 
must  be  the  reverse  of  the  usual  movements  of  writing. 
Thus  a  large  elastic  rubber  ball  must  be  squee/ed  by 
(he  lingers  at  the  same  time  as  the  wrist  and  arm  are 
extended,  and  for  the  reverse  exercise  an  elastic  ring 
made  up  of  many  strands  of  thin  elastic  must  be  opened 
out  by  the  fingers  whilst  the  wrist  and  arm  are  being 
flexed.  This  ring  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and 
then  during  spare  minutes  by  day  the  fingers  can  be 
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exercised,  and  if,  instead  of  a  ball,  a  metal  ring  fitted 
with  steel  springs  be  used,  this  also  could  be  carried 
about,  and  the  fingers  could  then  be  exercised  quietly 
in  the  coat  pockets  while  walking  about  town  or  in  trams, 
etc.,  as  well  as  having  the  regular  exercises  before  and 
after  business  hours. 

In  stammering  we  must  give  the  patient  regular 
exercises  of  his  speech  muscles  quietly  by  himself,  as 
Demosthenes  is  reported  to  have  done,  under  surround- 
ings different  from  those  which  are  apt  to  induce  the 
spasm.  In  other  caws,  such  as  those  of  spasms  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  where  exercises  are  less  available,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  te sort  to  hypnotic  suggestion  in  order 
to  break  the  habit,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  such  a  case 
myself,  and,  on  general  principles,  I  should  not  resort  to 
hypnotism  unless  I  had  failed  to  devise  curative  measures 
of  a  less  dangerous  kind. 

In  all  these  cases  a  careful  study  of  the  morbid  habit 
acquired  will  give  us  the  clue  as  to  the  best  way  of 
counteracting  that  habit,  and  so  curing,  cr,  at  all  events, 
greatly  relieving,  our  patient. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  CANCER 
QUESTION. 

By  CHARLES  P.  CHILDE,  B.A.,  F.R.C.S., 

SUBGEON,   H0YAL  PORTSMOUTH  HOSPITAL. 


Though  all  attempts  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  cancer 
have  hitherto  ended  in  disappointment,  yet  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  effort,  whether  clinical,  pathological, 
experimental,  or,  lastly,  surgical,  has,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  barren  of  resulr.  It  has  been 
devoid,  it  is  true,  of  any  discovery  startling  enough  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  either  the  medical  profession  or  the 
public.  It  has  been  one  of  plodding — we  may  say  almost 
unconbcious — progress,  and  it  is  only  by  a  retrospect  of 
the  past  and  a  contrast  with  the  present  that  it  becomes 
manifest  that  a  gap  exists  between  our  vitws  of  cancer 
and  our  means  of  comba'ing  this  terrible  disease  then  and 
now.  In  cancer  of  the  breast,  for  instance,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  after  an  operative  trial  of  some  600  cases,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  was  rather  shortened  than  pro- 
longed by  surgical  procedure,  and  decided  never  to 
remove  another  brea3t  for  cancer  without  explaining  to 
the  patient  his  experience  of  its  results.  Benedikt  of 
Breslau,  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  career  as  a 
surgeon,  gave  up  operating  in  this  disease  altogether. 
Sir  James  Paget,  in  his  Lectures  on  Suryicai  Pathology, 
writes  : 

I  will  not  say  that  such  a  thing  as  cure  is  impossible,  but  it 
is  so  highly  improbabh'  that  a  hope  of  this  occurring  in  any 
single  instance  cannot  be  reasonably  entertained. 

Like  statements  pervadethe  writings  of  all  surgeons  of  the 
last  century,  and,  wherever  are  recorded  their  experiences, 
the  same  universal  note  of  despondency  is  apparent. 
Cancer  of  the  tongue  was  removed  by  methods  which  in 
the  light  of  modem  knowledge  were  hopelessly  inadequate 
attempts  to  eradicate  it,  and  was  invariably  followed  by 
rapid  recurrence.  In  cancer  of  the  uterus  the  most  that 
was  undertaken  was  a  scraping  or  cauterizing  of  the  foul 
and  ulcerating  surface.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  was  inoperable. 

Melancholy  enough  as  is  the  picture  in  our  treatment  of 
cancer  at  the  present  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
forms  a  forcible  contrast  with  that  just  portrajed.  Cure 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  all  regions  of  the  body 
where  it  occurs,  in  the  sense  that  the  patient  lives  on  from 
year  to  year  and  oftentimes  reaches  the  normal  span  of 
life  without  any  manifestation  of  recurrence;  and  a  con- 
siderably greater  prolongation  of  life  thau  formerly  in  a 
certain  other  large  proportion  of  cases  constitute  the  im- 
provement in  the  prospect  of  the  present  sufferer  from 
cancer,  if  he  applies  in  time  to  render  surgical  interference 
at  all  hopeful.  Again,  while  formerly,  owing  to  its  invariable 
recurrence  after  removal,  the  weight  of  professional  opinion 
pronounced  the  disease  to  be  primarily  a  blood  dyscrasia, 
of  which  the  tumour  was  the  local  manifestation,  few  are 
not  now  convinced  that,  however  the  soil  may  be  prepared 
in  the  individual,  the  disease  itself  is  primarily  a  local  one. 
All  recent  eviience — clinical,  microscopical,  and  experi- 
mental— points  to  this  conclusion,  and  it  seems  to  be 
verified   in    practice    by    its    non-recurrence    after  local 


removal  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  palh3  of  its 
embDlic  lymphatic  dissemination  have  in  many  regions 
been  accurately  defined,  and  in  the  breast  its  lymphatic 
permeation  along  the  planes  of  the  deep  fascia 
has  been  recently  conclusively  demonstrated.  On 
clinical  grounds  there  is  ample  reason  for  the  sup- 
position that  in  other  regions  a  similar  insidious, 
centrifugal  spread  occurs.  Improved  microscopes  and 
improved  microseopists  have  shed  light  on  its  distinctive 
microscopical  characters,  and  are  able  to  furnish  a  more 
accurate  and  earlier  diagnosis.  Clinical  determination, 
on  which  formerly  chief  reliance  was  placed,  by  signs 
which  are  now  known  to  be  those  of  advanced  and  usually 
hopeless  cancer,  has  been  superseded  by  expert  micro- 
scopical examination.  There  is  no  longer  any  reasonable 
argument  in  favour  of  saturating  a  patient  having  a 
suspicious  ulcer  on  the  tongue  for  weeks  with  iodide  of 
potassium,  to  see  whether  it  will  disappear,  because  he 
happens  to  give  a  history  of  previous  syphilis.  It  is  not 
necessary  ta  labour  examples  further.  Wherever  we  turn, 
it  is  manifest  that,  in  all  departments  of  research  into  this 
disease  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  its  treatment,  there 
has  been  advance,  though  falling  short  of  the  grand  dis- 
covery of  its  cause,  and  indicating  thereby  the  lines  on 
which  we  should  seek  its  prevention  or  cure. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  subject  matter  of  this  paper, 
our  present  knowledge,  it  would  seem,  justifies  us  in 
making  the  following  categorical  statements  in  reference 
to  cancer  : 

1.  That  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  disease  confined 
to  the  last  half  of  life. 

2.  That,  while  not  denying  there  may  be  unknown 
hereditary  or  acquired  constitutional  conditions  favourable 
1o  its  existence  and  growth,  the  development  of  the 
disease  is  primarily  local. 

3.  That  its  further  development  consists  in  an  insidious 
centrifugal  spread  from  its  original  local  site,  both  by 
lymphatic  permeation  and  by  embolism  along  the 
channels  of  lymph  and  blood  vessels. 

4.  That  usually  this  centrifugal  extension  takes  place 
early  in  the  disease,  but  that  this  factor  is  inconstant  for 
different  varieties  of  cancer  as  well  as  for  individual 
cases  of  the  same  variety. 

5.  That  early  cancsr  has  no  symptoms. 

6.  That  early  cancer  has  no  clinical  signs  or  naked-eye 
appearances  by  which  it  can  certainly  be  distinguished. 

7.  That  the  symptoms  and  clinical  signs  usually  recog- 
nized as  characteristic  of  cancer,  such,  for  instance,  as 
pain,  wasting,  fixity,  lymphatic  enlargement,  etc.,  are 
those  of  advanced  cancer  only,  and  are  worthless  from 
the  point  of  the  essential  condition  of  its  successful 
treatment,  early  diagnosis. 

8.  That  the  microscopical  finding  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  diagnosis. 

9.  That  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  disease 
does  not  recur  after  removal  by  modern  methods,  and 
that  in  those  in  which  it  does  recur  there  is  generally  a 
longer  period  of  immunity  than  formerly. 

10.  That  such  freedom  from  recurrence  is  presumably 
due  to  the  local  operation  having  been  successful  in 
eradicating  every  cancer  cell,  or,  in  default  of  this,  that 
the  natural  powers  of  the  patient  are  capable  of  destroying 
any  which  have  escaped  removal. 

11.  That  recurrences  are  due  to  failure  in  eradicating 
every  cancer  cell,  and  that  the  natural  powers  of  the 
patient  are  insufficient  to  deal  with  those  which  have 
been  left  behind ;  in  other  words,  that  every  recurrence  is 
owing  to  omission  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  overtake 
the  eentrifugally-spreading  disease. 

If  the  truth  of  the  above  statements  be  admitted — and 
they  do  not,  I  think,  go  further  than  we  are  reasonably 
warranted  in  doing — the  possible  means  of  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  within  the  limits 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  it,  are  only  two.  It 
is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  paths  of 
extension  will  be  still  more  accurately  defined,  as  has 
recently  been  done  by  Cheatle  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  and 
Handley  in  cancer  of  the  breast.  But  it  is  evident  that  not 
much  further  progress  in  dealing  surgically  with  cancer 
will  accrue  from  this  source,  and  for  the  following  reason  : 
It  has  already  been  largely  discounted  by  the  wide  local 
removals  which  constitute  the  radical  operation,  having 
for  their  object  the  reaching  into  healthy  tissues  in  every 
direction  beyond  the  disease,  irrespective  of  our  know- 
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ledge  of  the  exact  paths  of  its  spread.  The  scope  of  these 
operations  is  not  capable  of  much  modification  or  exten- 
sion. In  cancer  of  the  breast,  for  instance,  a  wide  excision 
of  skin  fascia  and  muscle  in  every  direction  from  the 
primary  growth,  and  a  complete  dissection  of  the  axilla, 
and  the  removal  of  its  contents  in  one  piece  with  the 
breast,  coupled  with  that  of  the  fat  and  lymphatics  in  the 
supraclavicular  fossa,  are,  from  anatomical  reasons,  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go.  The  extensive  excisions  of  the  tongue 
and  the  contents  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  whole  uterus 
with  its  adnexa,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  and 
glands  of  the  pelvis,  constitute  a  practical  limit 
to  our  efforts  in  dealing  with  cancer  in  these 
regions.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that,  though 
possibly  we  may  attain  some  minor  modifications 
in  point  of  accuracy,  these  operations  must  remain 
substantially  as  they  are — our  means  for  the  eradication  of 
the  disease  in  question.  If,  however,  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion along  a  different  line  in  our  endeavoui  s  to  better  the 
results  in  the  operative  treatment  of  cancer,  the  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  are  enormous.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  burden  this  paper  with  figures  such  as  ever;,' 
surgeon  can  readily  supply  from  his  own  records.  I  pro- 
pose merely  to  submit  in  the  briefest  terms,  as  illustrative 
of  the  point  for  which  I  am  contending,  a  few  examples  of 
the  interval  which  usually  exists  between  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  signs  of  cancer  and  the  operation  for  its 
attempted  eradication.  All  of  the  eases  here  submitted 
were  considered  operable,  and  were  actually  operated 
upon.  The  word  "operable"  is  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  interpreted  by  most  surgeons  in  dealing  with 
cancer,  that  is,  it  appeared  possible  to  remove  the  disease 
locally,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  distant  metastatic 
invasion. 

(a)  Cancer  of  the  Breast. 
An  analysis  of  the  histories  of  twenty-five  consecutive 
eases  of  cancer  of  the  female  breast,  on  which  I  have 
recently  operated,  gives  the  following  result.  Six  had 
noticed  swellings  in  their  breasts  for  periods  ranging  fsom 
two  and  a  half  to  five  years.  They  eventually  came  into 
my  hands  btcause  the  swellings  were  found  to  be  rapidly 
enlarging,  or  because  some  other  symptom,  for  example, 
pain,  discharge  from  the  nipple,  oedema  of  the  arm,  etc., 
•had  intruded  itself  on  the  patient's  attention.  Whether  the 
subjects  of  these  very  long  histories  had  actually  suffered 
from  carcinoma  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  the 
disease  had  supervened  on  some  precancerous  condition, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the  averages  given  below  the 
most  favourable  interpretation  is  placed  upon  them. 
They  are  calculated  to  have  had  cancer  for  only  such 
time  as  one  of  the  later  symptoms  had  been  evident.  For 
instance,  one  patient  bad  been  cognizant  of  a  hard  lump 
in  her  breast  fcr  three  years ;  previously  stationary,  in 
the  last  three  months  it  had  doubled  its  size.  The  dura- 
tion of  her  cancer  is  reckoned  as  three  months,  though  it 
was  almost  certainly  much  longer,  possibly  three  years. 
The  delay  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  mlrjimum;  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Reckoning  on 
this  basis,  the  average  duration  of  delay  between  the 
patient  first  noticing  the  disquieting  sign  and  the  sub- 
mission to  operation  was  eight  months  five  days. 

(b)  Cancer  of  the  Tongue  and  Floor  of  the  Mouth. 
In  a  consecutive  series  of  19  cases  of  epithelioma  in  this 
region  in  my  own  practice  the  average  delay  works  out  at 
■five  months  five  days. 

(c)  Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 
In  a  consecutive  series  of  51  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
■cervix  which  were  operated  upon  (most  of  them  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester)  and  information  with  regard 
to  which  was  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Dr.  de  Ville 
Mather,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  the  average  delay 
between  the  patient  first  noticing  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  menstrual  discharge  (usually  irregular  bleeding) 
and  submission  to  operation  was  eight  months.  In  con- 
clusion I  submit  the  figures  of  Winter  of  Konigsberg,  as 
they  may  not  be  familiar  to  English  readers.  He 
analysed  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  uterine  cancer, 
1,062  in  all.  It  is  not  stated  what  percentage  of  these 
were  operable.  The  patients,  after  noticing  a  deviation 
Irom  the  normal  menstrual  function,  had  waited  before 
seeking  surgical  advice — 
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Commenting  on  this  table,  Winter  aptly  remarks : 
"  If  the  operation  is  too  late  the  fault  lies  with  the 
patient,  not  with  the  cancer."  Figures  such  as  these  are 
not  exceptional.  They  could  be  published  from  the  case 
records  of  any  operating  surgeon.  They  indicate — what, 
indeed,  is  common  knowledge — how  real  a  part  delay 
plays  in  the  iSle  of  this  disease,  and  furnish  a  direct 
measure  of  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in  its  opera- 
tive treatment.  So  long  as  early  eradication  remains  our 
only  possible  means  of  curing  cancer,  it  is  a  truism  to  say 
that  along  the  line  of  elimination  of  delay  our  chief 
hopes  of  improvement  lie.  Education,  both  medical 
and  lay,  furnishes  the  key  to  the  problem.  Valu- 
able as  are  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
paths  of  dissemination  of  cancer,  they  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  education,  if  they  are  to  lead  to 
tangible  results.  It  is  useless  to  define  the  paths 
of  its  centrifugal  spread,  and  to  practise  scientific  methods 
for  its  eradication  so  long  as  most  patients,  when  they 
present  themselves  for  surgical  treatment,  have  delayed 
till  the  disease  has  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  possible 
local  removal.  The  majority  of  cases  are  inoperable  at 
all,  or  inoperable  from  the  point  of  view  of  cure,  when 
they  first  come  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  they 
will  remain  so  in  spite  of  any  advances  in  operative 
technique,  till  delay,  the  fans  et  origo  mali,  is  seriously 
dealt  with.  Looking  now  to  the  ways  and  means  of 
improvement  in  this  direction,  delays  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  each  contributing  its  share  to  the  result : 
(a)  That  for  which  the  medical  practitioner  is  responsible  ; 
(4)  that  for  which  the  patient  is  responsible.  In  the 
first  class  various  causes  are  at  work,  most  of  them  easily 
remediable.    They  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  stated  thus  : 

1.  An  attachment  to  antiquated  teaching,  which  indeed 
appears  even  in  modern  surgical  textbooks,  leading  the 
practitioner  to  look  for  and  to  wait  for  typical  clinical 
signs  of  cancer,  which  are  in  reality  those  of  the 
advanced  and  usually  hopeless  stage,  instead  of  the 
universal  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  microscope 
can  furnish  the  diagnosis  long  before  any  of  these 
manifest  themselves.  In  the  descriptions  of  cancer  in 
textbooks  the  disease  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
stages — first,  the  early  and  hopeful  stage,  in  which  the 
only  suspicious  sign  is  the  age  of  the  patient,  and 
the  only  reliable  sign  the  microscopical  finding;  and, 
secondly,  the  late  and  usually  hopeless  stage,  the  signs 
of  which  are  the  ordinary  textbook  ones,  such  as  pain, 
wasting,  fixity  of  growth,  adhesion  to  skin,  lymphatic 
enlargement,  et  hoc  genus  omne  inutile. 

2.  An  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to 
frighten  his  patient,  and  possibly  earn  the  reputation  of 
being  an  alarmist.  He  is,  therefore,  tempted  to  allay  his 
patient's  fears,  to  wait  and  watch.  He  sees  him  in  a  fort- 
night; he  is  just  as  uncertain  as  at  the  first  visit.  A 
month  is  wasted.  Still  the  clinical  signs  he  is  waiting  for 
to  make  him  certain  are  absent.  Further  delay  is  invoked, 
and  it  may  be  many  months  before  he  dare  hint  the  word 
"  cancer."  All  the  while  the  insidious  lymphatic  per- 
meation and  embolic  dissemination  has  been  steadily 
going  on,  and  when  he  feels  sure  enough  of  his  ground  to 
make  a  definite  pronouncement  the  opportunity  of  cure 
has  long  since  slipped  away.  Now,  however  natural  the 
dislike  of  alarming  the  patient  may  be,  obviously  it 
should  not,  in  the  light  of  our  conviction  of  the  only 
possible  method  of  curing  cancer,  have  any  weight  at  all. 
If  it  is  possible  to  cure  cancer— as  it  is  possible,  should  it  be 
radically  removed  earlyenough — then  to  let  the  opportunity 
escape  for  such  a  paltry  reason  as  dislike  cf  alarming  the 
patient  ih  nothing  less  than  criminal.  It  is,  like  the  last, 
an  attachment  to  antiquated  notions.  When  cancer  was 
always  incurable,  the  practice  of  postponing  the  death 
sentence  on  the  patient  as  long  as  possible  was  defensible. 
I  recollect  my  old  friend  and  teacher,  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  saying  to  me  twenty  years  ago,  "  I  never  use  the 
word  'cancer '  to  my  patient."  This  was  sound  advice  then. 
It  is  equally  unsound  now.  Viewing  the  question  from 
the  least  altruistic  point,  if  a  mistake  is  to  be  made,  how 
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much  better  to  nuke  it,  even  for  our  own  reputation's 
sake,  on  the  side  oi  suspei  tine-  and  boldly  facing  the  pos- 
sibility of  cancer  when  it  is  not  present,  than  of  pooh- 
poohing  the  possibility  when  it  is.  The  former  is  an  eiror 
at  all  events  on  the  right  side;  the  latter  not  only 
almost  certain  death  to  the  patient,  but  it  will  ere  long 
involve  a  serious  reflection  on  the  practitioner,  when 
the  public  becomes  alive— as  it  inevitably  must 
become  alive— 1>  the  possibility  of  cure  in  early 
cancer.  It  will  then  be  gfmerally  recognized  that  a 
■  ■■1  man  who  watches  a  cancer  for  weeks  or  months 
been  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  to  his 
patient,  and  he  will  thereby  damage  his  reputation  to  a 
Sar  greater  degree  than  he  would  have  done  by  calling  at- 
tention to  its  possihilityearly.even  though  his  fears  Bhoald 
prove  unfounded,  and  he  may  have  occasioned  an  unneces- 
sary alarm.  The  days  are  passing  away  among  educated 
communities  when  the  medical  man  is  credited  with 
omniscience,  and  the  omission  of  the  announcement  of 
the  nature  of  his  patient's  illness  is  ascribed  to  an 
unwillingness  on  his  part  to  alarm  him  or  the  family.  The 
public  is  coming  to  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  possibly  he 
did  not  know.  A  frank  avowal  of  the  impossibility  of 
knowing  will  seldom  find  the  patient  uoreasonable  or 
unsympathetic.  Any  stick  to  beat  the  doctor  with  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  too  readily  seized  should  an  error  be 
subsequently  detected. 

3.  An  adherence  to  the  practice  of  giving  potassium 
icdide  in  doubtful  cases.  This  most  frequently  occurs  in 
cancer  of  the  mouth.  The  grafting  of  cancer  on  syphilis 
;n  this  region  is  well  recognized.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
likely  to  produce,  and  does  produce,  apparent  improve- 
ment. There  is  inducement  to  persist  in  the  treatment 
for  many  weeks.  "When  later  it  is  manifest  that  the  case 
is  one  of  cancer,  the  uncomfortable  reflection  arises  that 
the  microscope  could  have  revealed  its  presence  from  the 
very  first. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  causes  of  delay,  after  the 
patient  has  consulted  the  doctor,  attention  may  be  riveted 
on  the  points  which  should  come  uppermost  in  the 
practitioner's  mind  when  a  patient  consults  him  with 
symptoms  referable  to  a  region  where  cancer  primarily 
occurs. 

1.  The  possibility  of  cure  in  early  cancer. 

2.  The  age  of  the  patient.  If  he  be  in  the  latter  half  of 
life,  the  disease  which  it  is  all-important  to  exclude  or 
confirm  is  cancer. 

3.  The  dismissing  from  his  mind  of  all  the  generally 
recognized  clinical  signs  of  cancer,  which  are  those  of  the 
•advanced  stage  of  the  disease  only. 

4.  The  determination  in  any  case  of  doubt  to  put  frankly 
before  the  patient  the  possibility  of  cancer,  artd  the  urgent 
necessity  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  without  delay.  From 
the  patient's  point  of  view  this  is  obviously  the  only  safe 
course,  and  from  that  of  the  medical  attendant  it  is  to  be 
commended,  for  it  relieves  him  from  the  outset  of  a  great 
responsibility. 

5.  The  method  of  clearing  up  the  doubt  by  expert 
microscopical  examination  which  should  be  recognized 
as  the  only  reliable  means,  and  should  supersede  every 
other  in  the  determination  of  cancer.  In  its  practical 
application,  this  fortunately  presents  no  difficulty  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Take  the  disease  in  it.?  most  com- 
mon situations — the  skin,  external  orifices  cf  the  body, 
mouth,  cervix  uteri,  breast,  and  intestinal  tract.  In  the 
first  four,  the  removal  of  a  fragment  for  microscopical 
examination  does  not  involve  any  operative  pro- 
cedure worthy  the  name,  and  should  form  the 
■essential  part  of  the  routine  examination  in  every 
case  of  possible  cancer  in  these  situations.  In  the 
case  of  the  breast,  so  large  a  majority  of  the  tumours 
occurring  in  the  last  half  of  life  are  carcinoma, 
and  the  difficulties  in  diagnosis  in  some  instances  are  so 
great  that  the  rule  of  advising  the  immediate  removal  of 
every  breast  tumour  after  35  years  of  age  should  be 
universal,  however  innocent  it  appears  from  its  clinical 
signs.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  cancer 
should  be  considered  at  all.  A  tumour  is  present.  It 
should  be  removed.  Operations  in  this  region  are 
nowadays  so  entirely  devoid  of  danger  that  operative 
risks  which  were  rightly  put  in  the  scale  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  during  the  consideration  of  any  operation 
have  no  weight  at  all ;  and  objections  to  removing  a 
tamour  of  the  breast,  which  if  left  behind  might  cause  no 


harm,  have  disappeared.  Added  to  this  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  malignant  disease  as  a  sequel  to  some 
innocent  condition  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  relief  to 
ient'a  mind  from  the  assurance  that  can  be  given 
I  .  alter  the  operation  that  the  disease  was  not  cancer  is 
well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  tumour.  It  need  hardly 
ted  that  the  surgeon  should  obtain  the  patient  h 
consent  to  act  according  to  the  finding  in  operatii  'z  in 
this  region  on  a  doubtful  case.  In  five  out  of  six,  there- 
fore, of  the  most  usual  situations  of  cancer  the 
course  which  will  lead  to  its  certain  detection  if 
present,  without  delay,  is  clear.  In  the  case  of  the 
intestinal  tract  (excluding  the  rectum)  the  diffi- 
culties are,  I  fear,  at  present  insuperable.  A  careful 
investigation  into  the  case  will  have  been  made,  including 
an  examination  cf  the  vomit  and  faeces,  and  of  the  abdo- 
men and  rectum,  under  an  anaesthetic,  for  a  tumour. 
These  may  be  negative,  and  yet  suspicion  may  point  to 
carcinoma.  There  remains  the  exploratory  laparotomy. 
Though  undoubtedly  defensible  from  a  surgical  stand- 
point, inasmuch  as  it  involves  very  little  risk,  and  is  the 
only  method  we  possess  fcr  the  further  elucidation  of  a 
suspected  cancer  in  this  region  ;  jet  it  will  not  usually 
apDeal  to  the  patient,  and  the  medical  man  cannot  help 
feeling  the  weakness  of  his  position  when  putting  the 
suggestion  be'ore  him.  Some  people  may  be  reasonable 
enough  to  submit  to  it,  but  the  majority  do  not  see  the 
force  of  being  cut  open  to  see  whether  there  is  anything 
serious  inside  them.  The  doctor  is  supposed  to  know 
that.  Still,  as  it  is  the  only  course  open,  it  should  be 
frankly  placed  before  the  patient  and  the  onus  of  the  de- 
cision be  left  to  him.  The  medical  attendant  is  com- 
forted by  the  reflection  that  a  suggestion  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  is  surgically  sound  has  been  made  to  the 
patient,  and  that  he  has  been  relieved  of  a  load  of  re- 
sponsibility should  hiB  fears  prove  well  founded.  At  the 
same  time,  should  the  patient  consent  to  it  and  the  ex- 
ploration prove  negative,  the  practitioner  will  not  derive 
much  kudos  from  having  advised  it.  Such  a  suggestion 
had  better  perhaps  come  from  a  consultant,  one  of  whoEe 
numerous  privileges  is  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
unpleasant  and  dubious  situations. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  u=ual  situations  of  cancer,  if  the  knowledge  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  its  early  signs  were  fully  recognized  and 
ac^ed  upon,  and  if  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  its  early 
detection  were  universally  adopted,  there  should  be  no 
suoh  thing  as  delay  emanating  from  the  medical  man— 
unless  the  patient  go  contrary  to  the  advice  tendered  him, 
and  this  is  only  likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  cf  suspected 
cancer  in  the  stomach  or  intestine,  where  the  diagnosis 
cannot  be  arrived  at  without  an  exploratory  laparotomy. 

Turning  our  attention  next  to  the  delay  for  which  the 
patient  is  responsible— that  which  occurs  prior  to  his 
feeking  medical  advice— the  causes  of  this  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Just  as  the  delay  emanating  from  the  medical  man 
has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  an  attachment  to  old  watch- 
word?, that  in  question  has  its  origin  in  similar  con- 
servatism. Formerly  cancer  was  invariably  a  fatal 
disease :  this  is  the  light  in  which  the  public  still  regard 
it  Though  probably  every  modern  operating  surgeon 
could  produce  individual  cases  of  cure  from  his  own 
practice— that  is,  cases  in  which  many  years  had  elapsed 
without  acy  sign  of  recurrence  after  removal,  which, 
after  all,  whether  this  can  scientifically  be  called  a 
cure  or  not,  is  the  blissful  state  in  which  the 
patient  desires  to  find  himself— these  bear  such  an 
infinitesimal  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  fatal 
cases  that  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  before 
the  public  of  the  possibility  of  cure.  The  ordinary 
sequence  of  events,  the  long  and  painful  illness  termi- 
nating.  either  without  or  in  spite  of  operation,  eventually 
in  death,  naturally  determines  the  public  verdict  on 
cancer  If  a  sufferer  here  and  there  lives  on  without 
recurrence  after  operation,  such  solitary  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  cure  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  of  fatal 
cases.  It;  is  EOOn  forgotten,  and  teaches  no  lesson.  Con- 
sequently dread  of  the  confirmation  of  what  the  rublic 
regards  as  an  inevitably  fatal  disease  generally  keeps 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  away  from  the  doctor,  until  he 
is  diiven— as  eventually,  of  course,  he  is  driven  nolens 
volens— to  seek  advice.  In  addition,  he  knows  that 
operation  will  almost  certainly  be  the  offer  made  him, 
and  that  without  the  guarantee  of  cure;  whereas  there 
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ever  looms  before  his  vision  the  seductive  stock-in-trade 
of  the  advertising  quack,  which  invariably  contains  a 
certain  cure  without  the  knife.  The  medical  man.  there- 
fore, becomes  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  dernier 
ressort  of  the  cancer-stricken  patient.  The  circle  is 
maintained  in  all  its  viciousness,  ignorance  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  cure  and  of  the  conditions  governing  it  and 
fear  of  receiving  a  sentence  of  death,  leading  to  pro- 
crastination, which  itself  is  the  cause  of  the  impossibility 
of  cure.  In  addition,  the  early  manifestations  of  cancer 
are  apparently  so  harmless  that  the  sufferer  has  every 
inducement  to  believe  what  he  hopes,  and  what  his 
friends,  if  he  consults  them,  are  sure  to  tell  him :  that 
his  ailment  must  be  a  trivial  one. 

These  are  the  chief  causes  of  delay  among  educated 
people  who  know  something  of  cancer  and  its  common 
situitions.  Among  the  paorer  and  less  educated  classes 
unadulterated  ignorance  plajs  the  greater  share.  They 
do  not  commonly  regard  anything  which  causes  no  pain  or 
feeling  of  illness  as  of  any  consequence  whatever,  and 
these  symptoms  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  early 
cancer.  The  everyday  reply  of  the  poor  at  hospital,  with 
advanced  cancer  of  the  breast,  uterus,  and  even  tongue,  to 
the  question,  "Why  did  you  not  apply  sooner  ?"  ia,  "  As 
I  felt  well  and  suffered  no  pain,  I  did  not  think  it  could 
be  anything  serious,"  "I  thought  it  was  only  a  cold,"  or 
something  equally  absurd.  It  is  manifest  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  improved  educa- 
tion, and  by  this  is  understoad  not  an  attempt  to  make  of 
the  public  amateur  doctors,  judges  of  their  own  complaints 
and  of  their  own  symptoms,  but  a  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge in  the  following  two  particulars  :  first,  in  that  of  tbe 
possibility  of  cure  in  early  cancer ;  and,  secondly,  in  that 
cf  the  fact  lhat  early  cancer  produces  no  symptoms  of  pain 
or  ill-health,  and  that  in  the  latter  half  of  life  aDy 
deviation  from  normal  health  in  certain  organs — to 
wit,  the  mouth,  digestive  tract,  uterus,  and  breast, 
must  carry  with  it  the  determination  to  immediately 
exclude  or  confirm  cancer,  if  the  patient  means  to 
make  a  bid  for  his  life.  It  is  very  little  to 
know.  In  the  case  of  other  diseases,  such,  for 
instance,  as  typhoid  fever,  tubercle,  etc.,  plain  facts, 
requiring  no  medical  training,  have  become  common 
property,  and  are  acted  upon  to  their  advantage  by  the 
educated  public.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  a  priori 
reason  why  similar  and  just  as  simple  knowledge  should 
not  be  disseminated  with  regard  to  cancer.  In  my  recent 
book,  The  Control  of  a  Scourge:  or,  Hon-  Canerr  is  Curable, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  this  disease  a  view  more  hopeful  and  more 
consonant  with  the  generally  accepted  opinion  among 
modern  surgeons  of  the  possibility  of  cure  in  early 
cancer  than  exists  to-day ;  and  I  have  adduced  evidence  to 
show  that  this  opinion  has  a  convincing  foundation  in 
actual  practice.  I  have  indicated  there  some  of  the  lines 
on  which  education  in  thi3  matter  might,  in  my  opinion, 
be  put  a  step  further.  The  general  practitioner,  who  is 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  public,  has  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  education  forward,  and  he  should  lose  no 
occasion  of  impre.-sing  upon  his  patients  the  cause  of 
the  generally  fatal  character  of  cancerous  disease,  and  of 
the  possibility  of  securing  vastly  better  results  in  its 
treatment  than  do  actually  obtain  at  the  present  time. 
Then  it  is  obvious  that  medical  and  surgical  nurses 
might  easily  be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
elementary  facts  about  cancer.  They  are  almost  as  ignorant 
as  lay  women.  Not  only  have  I  witnessed  the  experience 
of  nurses  themRelve3  applyiDg  with  advanced  and  in- 
operable cancer,  but  conversations  with  them  in  hospital 
have  demonstrated  that  they  regard  cancer  as  inevitably 
fatal.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider 
the  numbers  they  see  who  perish  of  it  in  our  hospital 
wards,  and  that  those  in  whom  the  disease  does  not  recur 
after  removal  escape  their  subsequent  cognizance.  Owing  to 
its  sites  of  election  in  women,  nurses  are  no  doubt  fre- 
quently consulted  by  their  own  sex  about  early  cancer, 
when  from  readily  intelligible  motives  the  patient  hesi- 
tates to  approach  a  medical  man.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  their  knowledge  should  be  accurate,  and  the 
necessary  information  eiuld  be  easily  imparted  to  them 
by  including  in  their  syllabus  of  lectures  one  on  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  this  disease.  Midwives  might  be  simi- 
larly instructed.  They  are  brought  daily  into  clo?e  con- 
tact with  the  ignorant  classes,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 


j.et  at,  and  they  no  doubt  are  consulted  frequently  on 
matters  outside  their  immediate  calling,  amongst  others 
on  early  cancer.  Their  information,  therefore,  should  also 
be  accurate,  and  in  like  manner  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  including  in  their  repertoire  a  little  elementary 
knowledge  of  cancer.  We  might  reasonably  go  even 
a  step  further  in  our  endeavours  to  lighten  the 
load  of  cancer  mortality.  Lectures  might  easily 
be  provided  for  clergymen,  clergymen's  wives,  district 
visitors,  and  those  generally  who  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  on  this  subject  as  well 
as  on  others  in  which  the  possession  of  accurate 
knowledge  would  furnish  the  means  of  rendering  valua- 
ble assistance  in  the  saving  of  human  life.  Such 
lectures  have  long  been  in  vogue  to  provide  for  sur- 
gical emergencies  where  skilled  assistance  is  not  imme- 
diately to  hand.  We  might  anticipate  far  more  tangible 
results  from  a  similar  spread  of  information  in  regard 
to  those  diseases  in  which  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  facts  leads  to  disastrous  and  irremediable 
consequences.  Among  such  none  plays  a  more  con- 
spicuous part  than  cancer.  The  above  are  some  of  the 
means  whereby  might  be  substituted  sound  knowledge  for 
the  despair  and  ignorance  which  bold  the  public  in  their 
grip,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  there  would  result 
an  appreciable  control  of  the  ravages  of  this  deadly 
disease.  Until  education  has  been  tapped  cur  present 
meats,  and  at  present  our  only  means,  of  dealing  with 
cancer  have  cot  been  exhausted.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  the  early  recognition  of  cancer 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whenever,  if  ever,  the 
cause  of  this  disease  is  discovered  and  methods  more 
scientific  than  eradication  by  the  knife  are  found  for 
dealing  with  it ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  whatever 
means  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  combating  this 
disease,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  importance  whether,  for 
instance,  a  woman  suffering  from  cancer  cf  the  breast 
presents  herself  for  treatment  when  the  disease  is  early 
and  limited  or  when  she  is  the  victim  of  its  later  stages, 
with  secondary  derjosits  in  the  thorax  and  liver.  At  all 
events,  there  are  abundant  reasons  now  for  an  endeavour 
to  bring  the  lay  knowledge  of  cancer  into  line  with 
present  surgical  views  of  it,  and  to  convince  the  public 
that  a  considerable  share  in  the  possibility  of  cure  rests 
with  them,  and  that  it  varies  inversely  with  the  delay  in 
seeking  advice. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  occasionally  a  true 
cancerous  tumour  comes  to  a  pause  in  its  growth, 
when  it  seems  in  fact  to  have  lost  its  power  of  further 
attack  on  healthy  tissue,  and  then  a  cure,  more  or  less 
complete,  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  When  this  has 
happened  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  agent 
must  have  been  at  work  either  as  aiding  the  body  tissues 
in  their  resistance  to  attack  or  acting  in  antagonism  to 
the  cancer  cell  and  so  diminishing  its  invasive  vigour. 
If  there  be  such  an  active  agent,  what  is  it  ?  Is  there 
possibly  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  patient  a  something 
which  can  act  in  this  way  and  so  effect  a  spontaneous 
cure?  A  case  has  been  recently  under  my  care  which 
seems  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question. 

Miss  X.  Y.,  aged  57,  had  a  typical  mammary  scirrhus  in  the 
autumn  of  ISO?.  I  first  saw  tbe  case  early  in  October  and 
diagnosed  carcinoma.  Some  weeks  later  the  case  was  seen  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Bruce,  Dingwall,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
She  immediately  went  to  Edinburgh  and  entered  the  Deaconess 
Hospital,  where  the  tumour  was  removed  by  Mr.  Alexis 
Thomson.  Thirteen  months  after  tbe  disease  recurred  and  in 
such  a  form  as  to  render  a  second  operation  inadmissible  and 
a;-ray  treatment  was  recommended  and  used  for  some  time. 
The  other  breast  become  involved,  a  troublesome  cough  came 
on,  and  later  pleurisy,  first  in  one  side  and  then  in  the  other. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  I  have  received,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Thomson,  a  copy  of  the  hospital  report,  from 
which  I  have  extracted  the  following : 
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Miss  — ,  37  years  of  age,  admitted  Deacones3  (Hospital) 
November,  1904.  She  bad  noticed  a  Iuihd  in  the  right  breast 
since  April,  and  had  Been  Dr.  Mackay,  of  Lochcarron,  and  Dr. 
Bruce,  of  Dingwall.     She  was  in  very  good  health. 

There  was  a  circumscribed  cancr  in  the  outer  quadrant  of 
the  right  breast,  adherent  to  the  skin,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
felt  in  the  axilla  The  complete  operation  was  p?rformed  on 
November  4tb.  1904  :  the  axillary  giands  were  infected  but  there 
was  nothing  at  the  operation  toshowthat  thacase  was  specially 
unfavourable.     She  made  a  goad  recovery  and  went  home. 

The  microscopical  diagnosis  was  the  common  form  of 
scirrhous  cancer.  On  January  9th,  1903,  she  showed  herself 
again.  There  were  small  fixed  nodules  in  the  scar,  a  large 
fixed  one  below  tlis  clavicle,  and  there  was  bulging  of  the 
sternum.  As  it  wss  quite  out  of  the  question  to  operate  she 
was  put  on  a  course  of  the  .c-rajR,  ana  these  were  pushed,  to 
the  extent  of  reddening  and  scaling  of  the  skin.  The  result 
was  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  arrested. 

She  returned  to  the  hcspital  in  August,  1906,  for  another 
course  of  x  rays.  The  disease  bad  again  made  progress  after 
the  manner  observed  in  recurrent  cancer  of  the  breast.  She 
had  an  irritating  cough,  which  was  regarded  a3  being  due  to 
pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  there  wa?  a 
marked  degree  of  breathletsness  and  dullness  over  the  pleural 
cavity  on  both  sides. 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  was  tapped  40  oz.  of 
blood-stained  fluid  wore  drawn  from  the  left  pleural  cavity, 
and  10  oz.  of  similar  fluid  from  the  right  ;  after  the  tapping 
there  was  dullness  up  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  on  both 
sides,  and  there  was  also  dullness  of  the  rightapex.  A  fortnight 
later  28  oz.  of  blood-stained  fluid  were  drawn  from  the  left 
pleura.  The  breathlessness  returned.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  tap  the  left  pleural  cavity,  but  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood- 
stained fluid  were  drawn  oil'.  It  was  inferred  that  the  dullness 
was  now  mostly  due  to  thickening  of  the  pleura  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  lung,  dno  to  metastasisof  the  cancer.  She  gradually 
failed  in  health,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  go  home  (November 
8tb,  190S).  In  his  covering  note  Mr.  Thomson  says  :  "  The 
diagnosis  of  cancer  was  based  on  the  usual  complete  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  tumour  of  the  breast  and  of  the 
glands.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  the  disease  being 
cancer." 

The  patient  came  home  from  tbe  hospital  on  November  8th 
Inst  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  for  several  weeks  in  December 
her  state  was  one  of  semi-collapse.  The  disease  then  was 
evident  by  a  deep  blue  discoloration  over  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest  from  the  clavicles  to  a  line  a  little  above  the  level  of 
tbe  upper  margin  of  the  liver.  The  left  breast  was  of  great 
size  and  hard.  The  left  axilla  was  obliterated,  filled  with 
malignant  growth.  In  the  right  axilla  matters  were  much  the 
same,  though  rot  quite  to  the  same  extent.  Both  sides  of  the 
chest  contained  fluid  almost  to  the  clavicles.  The  rospiraticn 
was  44.  Swallowing  anything,  even  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
was  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

This  3tate  continued  up  to  and  including  December  27th. 
On  the  morning  of  December  28th  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
dition had  entirely  altered.  She  was  much  better  and  felt 
comparatively  comfortable.  She  could  swallow  quite  easily. 
The  respiration  bad  fallen  from  44  to  24.  The  fluid  in  the 
chest  was  in  greater  part  gone.  She  gradually  took  food  in 
fairly  good  quantity  and  improved  in  everyway.  Still  more 
remarkable  was  the  fact  that  the  seat  of  the  local  disease  (the 
front  of  the  chest)  gradually  underwent  a  change  for  the  better 
quite  as  great  as  in  the  general  condition.  In  its  whole  extent 
the  deep  purple  discoloration  became  very  markedly  lighter. 
In  some  places  the  skin  regained  its  original  whiteness  and 
where  it  had  been  tensest  and  shining  it  became  at  first 
wrinkled  and  then  flaccid. 

The  diseased  parts  that  had  not  been  treated  with  the  x  rays 
have  undergone  an  extraordinary  change.  On  the  left  side 
the  breast,  which  had  grown  to  a  large  siz3  and  felt  hard,  his 
absolutely  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  flat 
disc  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  fully  ^th  of  an  inch  thick,  browu- 
yellow,  and  of  torny  consistence  and  appearance,  which 
occupies  the  place  where  the  nipple  had  been.  There  is  no 
trace  of  agland  and  where  it  had  bten  the  skin  is  flat  and  close 
to  the  ribs.  The  left  axilla,  which  was  full  of  cancerous  growth, 
is  now  a  cavity  into  which  I  can  place  my  closed  hand.  In 
the  right  axilla  there  is  a  similar  result. 

The  space  where  tbe  right  breast,  which  had  been  excised, 
had  been  and  the  parts  adjacent  had  all  been  subjected 
repeatedly  to  array  treatment,  and  here  the  improvement 
though  quite  as  decided  has  gone  on  at  a  slower  pace.  Though 
there  is  healthy  action,  the  tissues  seem  to  be  in  a  semi- 
paralysed  state.  The  a;  ray  has  not  been  elective  in  action.  It 
has  affected  the  disease  and  the  healthy  tissues  in  equal 
degree. 

The  cough,  which  had  never  been  absent,  for  ten  months, 
ceased  on  a  certain  day,  Januarv  6th,  and  has  not  been  beard 
once  since.  Up  to  this  date,  February  lltb,  there  has  been 
steady  improvement  in  everyway.  Morphine,  of  which  1.1  grains 
was  the  routine  dose  for  some  time,  was  gradually  reduced, 
and  lately  stopped  altogether.  For  the  last  week  the  only 
anodyne  needed  was  sulphonal— 15  grains  at  night. 

What  is  thp  meaning  underlying  this7  What  really 
took  place  ?  The  patient  had  been  in  a  half  starving  con- 
dition— starved  of  focd  and  of  water — a  state  most  favour- 


able to  the  absorption  of  a  thoracic  exudation.  When 
absorption  took  place  pressure  was  taken  off  the  oesophagus 
and  swallowing  became  possible.  The  same  cause  relieved 
the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  fell  to  24.  Improvement, 
not  only  general,  but  also  local,  coincided  exactly  in  point 
of  time  with  the  disappearance  of  fluid  from  the  chest. 
How  did  this  affect  the  cancerous  tumour  ?  Let  us  con- 
sider the  facts  as  they  appear,  and  then  endeavour  to 
account  for  them.  The  fluid  (serum)  bad  been  suddenly, 
rapidly,  and  in  considerable  quantity  taken  into  the 
system.  It  thus  came  into  contact  with  a  malignant 
growth  which  at  that  moment  was  overwhelmingly  master 
of  tbe  situation.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  sequel 
was  that  thenceforward  the  growth  not  only  ceased  to 
advance,  but  actually  withered  and  steadily  paried  with 
the  most  marked  features  which  constitute  its  character. 
To  the  onlooker  seeing  this  day  by  day  it  appeared  aa 
having  only  one  meaning.  There  was  hardly  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  two  things  stood  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect. 

It  seems  certain  that  in  this  instance  there  wag  some 
powerful  agent  at  work  which  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time  produced  a  profound  effect  on  cancerous  growth. 
What  Is  the  agent  ?  Judging  by  this  case  alone,  the  active 
something,  whatever  it  be,  seems  to  be  in  the  serum. 
That  is  the  conclusion  I  feel  driven  to,  founding  on  the 
clinical  evidence  in  the  case,  and  it  acquires  additional 
force  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  opinion 
founded  on  results  obtained  by  experimental  research. 
There  is  a  very  large  mass  of  evidence  of  this  kind  which 
almost  conclusively  proves  that  the  serum  contains  some- 
thing which  is  antagonistic  to  malignant  growth.  What 
say  the  great  experimenters?  Their  names  (Clowes, 
Ehrlich,  Gaylord,  Bashford,  Beebe,  Ewing,  Jensen,  and 
others)  are  known,  and  many  of  them,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  are  master  spirits.  What  say  they  ?  Practically, 
they  voice  one  note  on  this  point.  Dr.  Clowes  of  Buffalo, 
U.S.A.1  says  that  experimental  research  with  mouse  cancer 
goes  to  prove  that  a  growing  cancer  produces  in  the  serum 
a  force  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  development  of 
cancer. 

Does  it  not  appear  almost  certain  that  this  spontaneous 
cure  I  have  recorded  may  be  due  to  such  an  agency  ? 
Bashford  and  Clowes-  are  of  opinion  that  the  body  fluids 
of  some  protected  mice  when  injected  with  experimental 
cancer  have  given  indication  of  a  power  to  retard  the 
growth  of  well-established  tumours.  Ehrlich'  says  haemor- 
rhages are  associated  with  retrogression  of  tumours. 

In  other  words,  does  not  this  mean  that  serum  causes  a 
tumour  to  retrograde?  Ordinary  healthy  serum  offers 
some  resistance  to  cancerous  growth,  but  this  resistance  is 
partial  and  ineffective.  As  the  strife  goes  on  the  progress 
of  the  malignant  disease  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
in  the  blood  of  an  antibody,  a  virus.  This  virus  is  the 
child  of  the  cancer  cell.  In  the  blcod  vessel,  that  is,  while 
it  forms  a  factor  of  tbe  blood,  it  is  inert;  outside  the 
vessel  it  may  become  all-powerful.  A  question  arises, 
Does  this  virus,  as  such,  exist  at  all  in  the  blood,  or  does  it 
date  its  existence  from  the  moment  the  serum  which  forma 
its  vehicle  separates  from  the  other  blood  constituents  ? 

If  this  latter  view  be  correct,  then  the  first  thing  formed 
might  be  a  ferment  only,  but  which  had  the  power  of 
forming  the  virus  at  the  moment  the  eerum  parts  company 
with  the  blood.  Whichever  it  be,  the  fact  of  practical  im- 
portance is,  that  under  some  circumstances,  did  we  but 
have  the  gift  to  see  it,  the  child  of  the  cancer  cell  turns  on 
the  parent  and  destroys  it. 

Surely  this  has  practical  bearings.  My  patient  would 
certainly  have  died  nine  weeks  ago  but  for  the  pleural  fluid 
which  was  an  accident,  not  an  essential  element  of  the 
main  cause.  By  that  fluid  she  was  inoculated,  if  I  may  so 
describe  it,  and  the  inoculation  saved  her  life.  Speaking 
on  the  principle  involved,  apart  from  questions  of  method, 
it  is  pertinent  to  ask :  "  Could  not  that  inoculation  have 
been  done  artificially  ? "  The  developments  in  this  case 
are  full  of  suggestiveness. 

Is  it  too  visionary  to  entertain  the  hope  that  a  method 
founded  on  imitating  what  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
this  case  may  eventually  be  possible?  I  think  it  no 
dream.  There  is  at  least  some  evidence  which  goes  to 
show  that  when  the  disease  is  in  the  form  of  recurred 
nodes  a  serum  can  be  used  which  appears  to  cause 
increased  activity  in  the  region  primarily  occupied  by  the 
disease,  but  which  has  decided  effect  on  the  node.    The 
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results  are  a  marked  diminution  in  size,  with  disappear- 
ance of  the  attachment  of  the  node  to  the  skin  and  to  the 
underlying  tissues,  and  ultimately  almost  complete 
freedom  from  pain. 

The  latest  Bradshaw  lecturer4  has  expressed  his  confident 
hope  "  that  the  final  victory  over  cancer  will  not  solely  be 
by  the  knife."  I  am  a  sharer  in  this  confidence,  and  feel 
certain  that  the  victory  will  ultimately  be  by  a  serum. 

References. 
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INFLAMMATORY    CHANGES    IN    POSTERIOR 

SPINAL   ROOT    GANGLIA   IN    CASES    OF 

CUTANEOUS   CANCER. 
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In   the    British    Medical    Journal,  April    13th,   1903,* 

I  pointed  out  that  the  spread  of  cancer  in    skin  was 

associated     with      degeneration 

changes  in   the   posterior  spinal 

root  ganglia  which  supplied  the 

area    invaded,   and    I  described 

the    changes    observed.     These 

intracellular   changes  were    not 

observed    in    the  corresponding 

ganglia    of    the    opposite    side, 

which  were  in  marked  contrast 

to  them.     In  the  article  to  which 

1  have  referred  I  did  not  demon- 
strate inflammatory  changes 
within  the  ganglia  in  question. 
In  the  present  article  1  publish 

2  cases  in  which  cancer  had 
begun  on  the  cutaneous  distri- 
bution of  one  ganglion  and 
spread  into  the  cutaneous  dis- 
tribution of  its  neighbours,  yet 
it  is  only  in  the  ganglion  on  the 
distribution  of  which  the  cancer 
had  begun  that  inflammatory 
changes  can  be  seen,  whilst  the 
ganglia  into  whose  cutaneous 
distributions  the  cancer  had 
spread  showed  the  changes  of 
degeneration  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  paper  of  1903. 

Cask  i. 
The  head  of  a  woman,  aged  71, 
who  had  a  rodent  ulcer  on  the  face 
for  about  thirty  years,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  disease  began  on  the 
left  side  of  the  nose  near  the  inner 
canthus,  and  spread  on  to  the  right 
side  of  the  face.  Pain  was  of  a 
very  marked,  severe,  and  uncon- 
trollable nature. 

Examination  of  the  Gasserian 
Ganglia. 
The  right  Gasserian  ganglion  is 
normal  except  for  the  intracellular 
degeneration  which  existed  in  the 
ganglion  cells.  There  is  no  sign  of 
inflammation  in  the  ganglion  and 
parts  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  left  Gasserian  ganglion  is  en- 
closed in  a  very  thickened  capsule, 
and  between  the  ganglion  ei-lts 
there  is  a  marked  inflammatory 
change.  Here  can  be  seen  an 
infiltration  of  polynuclear  neutro- 
phil leucocytes  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  lymphocytes.  There  is  no 
haemorrhage,  but  a  great  deal  of 
intracellular  degeneration  change 
in  the  ganglion  cells.  There  is 
no  inflammatory  change  to  be 
seen  in  the  membranes  surround- 
ing   the  ganglion.    The    pituitary 

*  Note  upon  a  Possible  Rcla'.'onship  between  Carcinoma  and  Nerve 
and  Trophic  Areas. 


\.  Secondary  deposit  to  tumours  at  c :  b, 
Pa  get's  disease  of  tho  nipple"  ;  c,  squamous  epithe- 
lioma. 


body,    which  was    also    microscopically    examined,  was 
normal. 

Case  ii. 
Fig.  2  is  the  photograph  of  a  man,  aged  52,  who  had 
been  a  porter  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
load  carts  for  certain  stores.  He  could  not  associate  any 
mechanical  or  other  irritation  with  the  seat  of  his  lesions. 
There  was  no  history  or  evidence  of  syphilis,  although  in 
the  microscopical  examination  of  his  posterior  spinal  root 
ganglia  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
blood  vessels,  which  suggest  that  syphilis  may  have  been, 
their  cause.  Agonizing  pain,  which  was  very  difficult  to 
relieve,  was  the  chief  complaint  of  this  patient.  In  the 
photograph  two  lesions  (b  and  c)  are  to  be  seen  on  the  left 
side.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  clinically 
and  microscopically ;  b  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
"  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple."  At  the  time  when  the 
medical  societies  were  meeting  the  patient  was  too  ill  to 
be  moved,  otherwise  I  would  have  shown  him.  Dr.  Arthur 
Whitfield  came  to  see  the  case  with  me,  and  he  diagnosed 
this  lesion,  clinically  aid  microscopically,  to  be  the  same 
as  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple. 
I  have  shown  sections  to  Mr. 
Shattock  and  Dr.  Radcliffe 
Crocker,  and  they  agree  with  that 
opinion. 

The  disease  began  four  years 
ago  at  the  point  where  the  lateral 
branch  of  the  eleventh  dorsal 
nerve  becomes  cutaneous.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  from 
the  man's  history  or  the  situa- 
tion that  it  began  on  a  super- 
numerary nipple  in  this  region. 
The  disease  spread  mainly  back- 
wards and  slightly  forwards. 

The  distribution  of  this  disease 
seen  in  the  photograph  is  that  of 
the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  eleventh    dorsal   nerve,  but 
he    remained    in  hospital    until 
he  died,  four  months  after  this 
photograph      was      taken,     and 
during  this  time  it  spread  back- 
wards towards  the  spinal  column, 
a  little  more  forwards,  but,  so  far 
as  we  could  see,  it  did  not  spread 
upwards    or    downwards ;    so  it 
practically  covered  the  area  sup- 
plied by  the  eleventh  dorsal  pos- 
terior spinal  root   ganglion.     It  19 
very  similar  to  the  distribution  of 
the  herpes  zoster  in  Fig.  3  and  of 
the  morphoea  at  k  in  Fig.  4.    And 
I  have  a  case  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  J.  Sherren,  in  which  the  lateral 
cutaneous  branches    of    the  tenth 
and    twelfth    dorsal     nerves     are 
covered     by    leucodermia,    whilst 
that  of  the  eleventh  dorsal   nerve- 
escaped  and  was  free  from  leuco- 
dermia. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  Paget's  dis- 
ease of  the  nipple  which  I  have 
seen  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  areas  were  peripheral,  but 
when  they  affected  the  same  region 
in  different  cases  they,  as  a  rule, 
occupied  the  same  areas.  I  hope 
in  some  future  communication  to 
refer  to  the  nature  of  Paget's  dis- 
ease of  the  nipple. 

The  lower  lesion  c,  situated  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  is 
a  squamous  epithelioma  which 
began  eight  months  ago  (three 
years  and  four  months  after  the 
lesion  11).  It  rapidly  spread  to  the 
size  shown,  and  diffused  itself  by 
appearing  as  apparently  discrete 
herpetic  looking  spots  down  the 
limb,  across  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  on  the  opposite  side.  All  these, 
feci     were    squamous     epithelioma.      There    was     also 
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a  large  secondary  deposit  at  a,  and  the   axillary  glands 
on  the  left    side   and  the  inguinal   glands  of  both   sides 


Fig.  3.— From   The  PaJotoyy  of  Herpes  Zoster,  and  its  Bearing  on 
Mentor, 1    :,■  Heai-y    Head,    M.B.,    F.K.S.,    aud    A.   W. 

Campbell,  M.B. 

also  contain  squamous  epithelioma.  The  swollen  condi- 
tion in  the  left  leg  is  mainly  due  to  lymphatic  and 
venous  obstruction.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  abdomen 
were  apparently  free  of  disease. 

Many  of  the  facts  described  above  were  ascertained  from 
vost-mortem  examination.  Dr.  Purves  Stewart  gave  me  his 
able  assistance  in 
securing  and  pre- 
paring for  micro- 
scopical examina- 
tion the  posterior 
spinal  root  ganglia. 

The  result  of  this 
examination  was  as 
follows :  On  the  left 
side,  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth 
dorsal  ganglia  were 
normal ;  the  eleventh 
dorsal  and  first  lum- 
bar ganglia  were  in- 
flamed ;  in  the 
eleventh  dorsal  there 
was  a  small  haemor- 
rhage as  well.  The 
inflammation  was 
not  so  intense  as  is 
usually  seen  in  the 
ganglia  in  oases  of 
herpes  zoster,  but 
the  eleventh  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar 
ganglia  contained  an 
infiltration  of  poly- 
nuclear  neutrophile 
leucocytes  and  an 
accumulation  of  lym- 
phocytes. Also  a 
few  mast  cells.  It 
will  be  seen  (Fig.  2^ 
that  the  squamous 
epithelioma  began 
en  the  distribution 
of  the  posterior 
spinal  ganglion  of 
the  first  lumbar  of 
the  left  side. 

The  correspond- 
ing ganglia  of  the 
right  side  did  not 
show  signs  of  leuco- 
cyte invasion  and 
accumulation  of  lym- 
phocytes.      Hence 


I  of  complaint  in  these  two  cases.  It  was  a  root  pain,  and 
,  not  only  one  of  peripheral  origin.  Hence  it  Is  more  than 
I  probable  that  the  pain  in  other  cases  of  cancer  is  one  of 
!  root  origin,  aa  well  as  due  to  a  peripheral  cause. 

There  are,  however,  much  more  fundamental  questions 
arising  out  of  the  observation  : 

1.  Is  the  inflammatory  change  within  the  posterior 
1  spinal  root  ganglia  in  any  way  connected  with  the  origin 

or  spread  of  cancer  ? 

2.  If  it  i=,  did  it  exist  before  the  cancer  began?  and 
hence,  had  it  anything  to  do  with  the  genesis  or  point  of 

I  incidence  ? 

3.  Or  if  it  occurred  secondary  to  the  cancer,  had 
!  its  presence  anything  to  do  with  the  spread  of  that 
I  disease  ? 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  answer  any  of  these 
questions  with  certainty ;  I  have  already  pointed 
out  that  rodent  ulcers  and  this  case  of  Paget's  dis- 
ease of  the  nipple  began  on  parts  of  the  skin  where 
nerves,  particularly  the  smaller  nerves,  become  cutaneous  ; 
and  that  areas  of  occupation  of  cancer  in  the  skin 
correspond  to  nerve  areas  in  a  very  suggestive 
manner ;  and  in  their  distribution  resembles  the  area 
of  the  spread  of  morphoea,  leucodermia,  naevi, 
herpes  zoster  en  the  head  and  face,  and  some  cases  of 
moles. 

However,  in  connexion  with  this  question  it  may  be 
said  that  if  the 
lesions  in  the 
ganglia  were  second- 
ary to  the  lesions 
of  the  skin  then 
one  would  have  ex- 
pected that  these 
would  [have  been 
also  secondary  in- 
flammatory changes 
in  all  the  ganglia 
whose  peripheral 
branches  were  in- 
volved in  the 
lesions,  but  that 
does  not  occur  in 
these  two  cases, 
in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  particular 
branches  had  been 
involved  for  many 
years. 
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Fig.  4.— Dr.  Kadcliffe  Crocker's  case  of  morphoea. 


it  is  the  fact  that  the  only  ganglia  to  show  inflammatory 
changes    were    those     on    whose     distribution    cancer 


Reuters  Agency 
states  that  the  Trea- 
sury has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the 
scheme  for  the  sup- 
pression of  sleeping 
sickness  in  I'ganda 
recommended  b  y 
the  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Haeketh  Bell. 
The  natives  are  to 
be  removed  from 
the  fly-infested  dis- 
trict on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Victoria, 
and  the  sick  are 'to 
be  placed  in  segre- 
gation camps,  where 
they  will  be  treated 
by  what  is  called 
the  atoxyl  treat- 
ment, although,  we 
understand,  this  has 
already  been  super- 


I  did  not  know  before,  nor  can  I  find  any  reference  to 
this  fact  of  there  br-ing  inflammatory  changes  within 
posterior  spinal  root  ganglia  in  cases  of  cancer.  One 
thing  seems  to  be  accounted  for  with  certainty  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  in- 
tolerable and  agonizing  pain  which^waa  the  chief  source 
4 


seded  in  the  estimation  of  competent  authorities  by  a 
combination  with  mercury.  Landing  stages  on  Lake 
Victoria,  forts,  ferries,  and  water  holes  will  be  com- 
pletely cleared  of  vegetation,  in  the  hope  of  stamping 
out  the  fly. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, alopecia  areata  (pelade)  has  been  removed  from  the 
list  of  diseases  which  came  under  the  law  relating  to 
epidemics  in  the  schools  of  Paris. 


-  .-  Tin   Bimffi 

»4**        Mbdical  Jocuiai 
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A  CASE  OP  STREPTOCOCCIC  CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

By  H.  H.  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.I., 
M.K.C.S.Eng., 

OPHTHALMIC    SURGEON,    TESTER    HOSPITAL,    BELFAST  J    HONORARY 
DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY,   QUEEN  S   COLLEGE,    BELFAST. 


Conjunctivitis  due  to  a  pure  or  almost  pure  streptococcic 
infection  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  disease,  and  in 
view  of  the  virulence  of  the  affection  and  the  unfortunate 
termination  of  the  case  here  recorded,  one  is  thankful  that 
these  cases  are  not  more  numerous. 

A     F      a»ed   2   years,    was    brought    to    the   hospital    on 
March  12th  1907,  the  mother  stating  that  the  child  had  suffered 
from   a  sore   eye  (left)   for   the  previous   three  weeks  ;   the 
lids   were  glued  together   on  some  mornings,   but  this  was 
not   a   marked   symptom.     There   was    an  eruption  on  the 
face     dry    in    character,   situated  on   the    forehead,   cheeks, 
and'  chin     which   the  mother  stated  had  been  there  before 
the    eye  'became    affected.      On    examining   the    eyes,    the 
right    eye     and    its   appendages   were   apparently    healthy; 
on  the  other  hand,   there  was  a  slight  oedema   of  the  left 
lids    palpebral  conjunctivitis,  but  not  very  marked,  and  very 
slight  injection  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva.      The  cornea  and 
iris  were  healthy.    There  was  a  large  swelling  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  involving  the  parotid  area,  at  first  sigh1;  resembling 
the  enlargement  of  the  parotid  gland  seen  in  specific  parotitis, 
but  there  were  no  symptoms  of  this  disease  present.     The 
swelling  had  been  there  for  three  weeks  and  its  appearance 
seemed  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  sore  eye,  though  this 
could  not  be  definitely  ascertained,  the  swelling  was  fairly 
hard    solid,  and  not  painful  on  palpation,  the  preauricular 
gland  was  not    enlarged,  but  a  number  of   enlarged,   hard, 
discrete  glands  were  felt  in  the    posterior  triangles  of   the 
neck     There  were  no  Pediculi  capitis.    The  child  was  said 
to  be  "not  so  well "  for  the  last  two  days,  being  somewhat 
drowsy       Two  other  children  in  the   house  were  said  to  have 
been   affected  with  "colds    in  their  eyes,"  previous    to  the 
present  child  being  affected.    No  history  of  tuberculosis  nor 
of  syphilis  was  obtained.  ...... 

The  case  was  treated  as  a  catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  and 
ordered  frequent  applications  of  boracic  lotion,  the  glands  in 
the  neck  being  looked  on  as  that  type  of  tuberculous  adenitis 
so  common  in  these  children.  Three  days  later  the  child  was 
seen  a»ain,  when  the  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
the  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  left  parotid  gland  was  in  a 
similar  condition  to  that  described  above,  the  eruption  in  some 
parts  of  the  face  was  becoming  purulent,  but  now  there  was 
marked  oedema  of  the  left  eyelids,  which  were  a  little  red  in 
colour  and  which  were  markedly  swollen  ;  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva was  much  Injected,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva  was  in 
a  state  of  chemosis;  on  separating  the  lids  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge was  found  in  the  palpebral  sac,  the  cornea  and  iris  were 
clear  and  apparently  unaffected.  The  right  eye  was  not 
affe3ted.  Frequent  application  of  warm  boracic  lotion  to  the 
eye  and  face,  to  be  followed  by  boracic  ointment,  wa3  ordered. 
Four  days  later  the  child  was  again  seen,  when  the  glandular 
enlargements  were  unaltered,  the  eruption  on  the  face  was  less 
and  cleaner,  the  oedema  of  the  lids  was  a  little  decreased,  but 
they  were  still  red.  On  separating  the  lids  free  muco-purulent 
discharge  was  seen,  being  in  greater  quantity  than  on  the 
previous  date ;  the  chemosis  was  marked,  the  whole  of  the 
cornea  was  cloudy  ;  there  was  a  large  deep  central  ulcer  in  the 
cornea  with  shreds  of  fibrinous  lymph  adherent  to  it,  and 
which 'had  apparently  perforated,  though  this  could  not  be 
made  out  with  certainty  owing  to  the  chemosis  and  oedema  of 
the  lids,  and  the  struggling  of  the  child.  There  was  also 
a  large  hypopyon  half  filling  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the 
eye  was  lost. 

\  swab  was  taken  from  the  palpebral  sac,  which,  both  under 
the  microscope  and  in  culture,  gave  the  typical  appearances  of 
streptococci  and  that  in  almost  pure  culture. 

This  is  a  case  which  in  its  earlier  appearances  did  not 
differ  very  materially  from  the  ordinary  acute  catarrhal 
conjunctivitis  due  to  Weeks's  bacillus,  and  one  often  sees 
these  cases  complicated  by  oedema  ol  the  lids  and 
chemosis.  Again,  as  there  was  a  semipurulent  eruption 
on  the  face,  an  auto  inoculation  at  once  suggests  itself. 
Against  this  is  the  fact  that  the  right  eye  was  not  affected 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  one  would 
have  expected  to  have  found  it  implicated  both  in  su?h  a 
condition,  and  sooner  or  later  in  a  Weeks's  conjunctivitis  ; 
and  further,  in  a  purulent  skin  eruption  it  is  usual  to  find 
more  than  one  variety  of  microorganism,  and  one  would 
therefore  expect  to  find  some,  at  any  rate,  of  these 
micro-organisms  in  an  inoculation  conjunctivitis. 

This  would,  then,  appear  to  be  a  streptococcic  con- 
junctivitis per  se,  and  which  is  evidently  a  rare  disease, 
for  many  of  the  textbooks  on  ophthalmology  make  scanty 
reference  to  streptococci  in  their  descriptions  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, and  do  not  describe  a  similar  condition  to  that 
given  above;  for  example,  Fuchs1  only  quo '.cs  M  rax  as 


stating  that  streptococci  are  found  in  cases  of  catarrh 
accompanied  by  lesions  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  Inglie 
Pollock3  on  examining  bacteriologically  362  cases  of  con- 
junctivitis only  found  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  in  three- 
cases,  of  which  one  was  a  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
with  Neisser's  diploeoccus,  and  the  others  were  two  old- 
standing  cases  of  blepharitis  marginalis  in  which  large 
numbers  of  organisms,  staphylococci,  air  bacilli  and  several 
indefinite  bacilli  and  diplobaeilli  were  found  as  well.  This 
case  does  not  appear  to  resemble  that  rare  disease, 
Parinaud's  lacrymal  conjunctivitis,  which  is  a  streptococcic 
conjunctivitis,  usually  unilateral,  in  which  there  is 
swelling  of  the  lids,  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  especially 
the  ocular;  but  also  in  which  there  is  only  slight 
secretion,  the  preauricular  as  well  as  the  cervical 
glands  are  enlarged  and  tender,  and  in  which  the 
lacrymal  sac  is  implicated ;  thus  differing  from  the 
case  described  above.  The  enlargement  in  the  parotid 
area  and  of  the  cervical  glands  suggests  that  type  of  con- 
junctivitis3 described  by  PariDaud  in  1889  and  which  now 
bears  his  name ;  but  in  this  disease,  which  is  unilateral, 
granulations  are  found  in  both  fornices  ;  there  is  no  sup- 
puration in  the  conjunctival  sac,  though  the  enlarged  pre- 
auricular gland  frequently  breaks  down  and  suppurates^ 
and  in  which  bacteriological  investigation  up  to  the 
present  has  been  unable  to  describe  the  offending 
micro-organism. 

Is  an  endogenous  streptococcic  conjunctivitis  possible 
or  probable  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  One  doubts  it. 
Parsons1  describes  a  pseudo- membranous  form  as  a  group 
of  streptococcic  conjunctivitis  more  frequently  met  with 
than  Parinaud's  lacrymal  conjunctivitis,  and  in  which  the 
eye  is  frequently  lost  through  corneal  ulceration  ;  he 
states  that  Coppez  has  collected  thirteen  cases  from  the 
literature,  and  quotes  Uhthoff  as  stating  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  membranous  conjunctivitis  with  impetigo  of 
the  face,  in  which  latter  condition  large  numbers  of  strep- 
tococci are  present,  is  well  known.  Therefore,  although 
no  membrane  or  pseudo-membrane  was  seen  in  the  case 
described  above,  one  is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  category 
of  those  mentioned  by  Uhthoff. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Wilson  ol 
Queen's  College  for  kindly  examining  the  swab  for  me. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON  SOME  BODIES  FOUND 
IN     TICKS— ORNITHODOROS      MOUBATA 
(MURRAY)  — FED      ON    BLOOD  -  CON- 
TAINING EMBRYOS   OF  FILARIA 

PERSTANS    (MANSON). 
By   F.   CREIGHTON    WELLMA.N,    M.D., 

BENGUELA,   WEST  AFRICA. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  problem 
as  to  how  Filaria  peretans  is  transmitted  from  person  to 
person,  and  on  several  occasions  have  made  feeding 
experiments  with  a  number  of  species  of  mosquitos  and 
other  biting  flies  (  Tabxnus,  Haematopota,  Chrysops,  Stomo.iys, 
etc.),  and  also  with  fleas;  but,  as  was  the  fate  of  other 
observers,  results  were  always  negative.  Never,  with 
one  doubtful  exception,  have  I  succeeded  in  getting 
developmental  forms  in  such  insects. 

My  failure  to  solve  the  question  on  the  hypothesis  that 
some  haemophagous  insect  is  the  disseminator  led  me  to 
make  feeding  experiments  with  ticks.  My  first  attempts 
with  these  animals,  made  over  two  years  ago  a1,  an  altitude 
of  nearly  6,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  were  likewise  negative 
for  Ornithodoros  moubata,  Amhlyomma  variegatum,  and  11M- 
picephahu  decoloratus.  More  recently,  however,  working  at 
a  lower  altitude  and  in  a  consequently  warmer  /.  >ne  (about 
4,000  ft.),  I  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  what  appear  to 
be  developmental  forms  of  Filaria  perstaits  in  one  species 
of  tick  (Ornit/ivloros  moubata),  which  feeds  habitually  on 
human  blood.  I  have  submitted  specimens  of  my  pre- 
parations to  my  friend  and  former  teacher,  Dr.  George  O. 
how,  and  he  writes  me  that  h°  agr°es  with  my  opinion 
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that  the  embryos  in  the  ticks  used  in  my  experiments  are 
developmental  filariae. 

In  my  first  experiments  I  used  young  ticks  collected  by 
jny  black  boys  in  pigsties,  etc. ;  but,  as  the  sources  of 
1'allacy  under  such  circumstances  were  so  obvious,  I  used 
the  results  thus  obtained  only  as  a  suggestion  for  future 
work,  and  at  once  set  myself  to  breed  out  young  ticks 
from  pi-egnant  females,  and  have  repeated  all  my  observa- 
tions, using  young  ticks  that  had  never  before  sucked 
blood  either  from  men  or  animals.  Numerous  controls 
were  used  to  check  all  experiments. 

As  the  dissection  of  the  species  of  tick  employed 
presents  considerable  difficulties,  and  section  cutting  of 
all  ticks  is  well  known  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  I  have 
not  yet  satisfied  myself  as  to  all  the  details  of  develop- 
ment, which  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of  nocturna 
in  mosquitos,  notably  in  the  much  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  nematode  during  the  first  few  days  after  its  ingestion 
by  the  tick.  The  development  seems  to  be  practically 
complete  at  about  the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-third 
•day,  although  the  large  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
ticks  for  at  least  two  months  after  that,  and  probably  for  a 
much  longer  period.  When  some  time  has  passed  after 
feeding,  the  embryos  cannot  be  demonstrated  except  by 
pressure  and  rolling  of  the  tick.  This  doubtless  means 
that  the  worms  bore  through  the  walls  of  the  digestive 
tract  and  go  on  to  their  further  development  in  some  of 
the  firmer  tissues  of  the  host's  body.  Observations  on 
these  points  and  also  regarding  human  infection  are  not 
yet  complete,  but  from  what  I  have  already  learned  I  am 
inclined  to  conclude  that,  as  Dr. Low  has  already  suggested 
to  me  In  a  recent  letter,  the  parasite  undergoes  changes 
(analogous  to  those  studied  in  other  filariae)  in  Ornitho- 
<doros  moubata  as  its  intermediate  host,  and  is  then 
inoculated  back  directly  into  man,  its  definitive  host. 

One  point  the  definite  settlement  of  which  has  given 
me  some  trouble,  and  which  led  me  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  this  paper  for  months  after  it  was  sent  to  London, 
was  the  possibility  that  the  nematodes  are  natural  para- 
sites of  the  ticks  which  the  controls  (on  account  of 
3lightly  different  environment,  etc.)  might  lack  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring ;  but  numerous  and  extended  experi- 
ments (some  of  which  are  difficult  owing  to  danger  of 
infecting  controls  through  feeding  to  keep  them  alive), 
using  ticks  bred  from  eggs  and  also  those  from  perstans 
districts  and  districts  free  from  filariasis,  seem  to  have 
disposed  of  the  possibility  that  the  age  or  environment  is 
a  factor  in  the  infection  of  the  ticks. 

A  detailed  account,  with  drawings  and  other  data,  of  the 
•experiments  here  reported  and  those  still  in  progress, 
together  with  the  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be 
presented  in  due  time. 

It  is  of  interest  to  mention  bru  fly  in  connexion  with 
my  work  the  observations  of  others. 

Christy  has  suggested  that  Ornilhodoros  may  be  the  host  of 
F.  perstans.  He  based  his  idea  on  the  fact  that  his  black 
servant,  after  being  bitten  with  ticks,  showed  filariae  in  his 
blood  which  had  before  been  free  from  them.  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  made  any  experiments  to  prove  his  point. 

Feldmanhas  claimed  that  man  is  infected  with  F.  perstans 
through  eating  bananas.  This  author  states  that  when  ticks 
(he  unfortunately  does  not  give  the  species  or  even  genus) 
suck  the  blood  of  natives  affected  with  perstans,  the  worms 
•undergo  a  certain  development  in  the  ticks,  and  then  are 
deposited  with  the  tick's  eggs  in  ripe  bananas,  from  whence 
they  are  carried  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man.  From  this 
position  he  conceives  that  they  bore  their  way  into  the  tissues 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  »Dd  develop  into  the  adult  form. 
These  assertions  are  interesting,  but  the  methods  used  to 
arrive  at  them  are  open  to  grave  fallacies.  I  can  glean  from 
Dr.  Feldman's  paper  no  evidence  that  the  ticks  used  were  bred 
from  eggs,  or  that  any  controls  were  employed,  or  whether  the 
embryos  found  in  bai  anas  were  proved  to  have  any  relation  to 
the  forms  seen  in  ticks,  nor,  in  fact,  that  any  of  the  usual 
precautions  used  to  eliminate  error  from  scientific  research 
were  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experiments  with 
bananas  have  all  been  entirely  negative.  According  to  my 
observations,  the  ticks  oviposit  in  the  dust  of  the  floor  and  not 
on  bananas,  which  in  this  district  are  generally  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  It  should  al^o  be  remembered  that  the  geographical 
distribution  of  bananas  does  not  coincide  with  that  of 
F.  nerstans,  and  that  microscopic  nematodes  occur  naturally 
in  bananas. 

To  sum  up  :  in  view  of  my  researches,  so  far  I  am 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  intermediate  host  of 
F.  perstans  (Manson)  in  tropical  Africa  is  a  tick,  Orni- 
thodoros  moubata  (Murray),  and  that  the  cycle  is  probably 
(as  in  the  case  of  other  filaria  carried  by  insects)  direct, 


from  man  to  tick  and  from  tick  back  to  man.  In  British 
Guiana,  etc.,  where  perstans  is  also  found,  some  other 
member  of  the  genus — for  example,  0.  turicata,  O.  talaje, 
etc.  (which  are  natives  of  South  America) — possibly  plays 
the  same  part  as  O.  moubata  in  Africa. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  record  my  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Low  for  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  encouragement 
during  the  course  of  a  long  and  tedious  series  of 
experiments. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


IODINE  AND  TYPHOID  FEVER. 
About  six  years  ago  I  employed  for  the  first  time  the 
internal  administration  of  iodine  in  the  treatment  of 
enteric  fever.  I  was  led  to  do  so  by  having  read  an 
article  in  the  Journal  de  MHecine  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1859.  My  cases  are  not  many,  but  the  results  in  some 
have  been  so  striking  that  1  venture  to  bring  my  experi- 
ence of  such  treatment  before  the  profession.  That  iodine 
has  a  marked  and  beneficial  influence  in  typhoid  I  am 
convinced,  be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  and  if 
administered  from  the  beginning  it  acts  almost  like  a 
specific,  shortening  the  duration  of  the  illness,  which  in 
some  cases  would  appear  to  abort,  and  modifying  favour- 
ably most  of  the  symptoms. 

How  does  iodine  act  ?  Modern  research  shows  it  to 
stimulate  the  formation  of  white  corpuscles  necessary 
to  the  defence  of  the  system  (phagocytism).  It  renders 
lymphoid  tissue  active,  and  Peyer's  patches  being  of 
lymphoid  nature  it  may  have  some  specific  action  on 
them  the  moment  it  enters  the  circulation. 

The  way  in  which  I  have  administered  it  has  been  in 
the  form  of  B.P.  tincture,  3  to  15  minims  diluted  in  5j  or  5ij 
of  rum  or  cognac  in  about  1  or  2  oz.  of  water  with  a  little 
sugar.  This  is  administered  three  or  four  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 
Puerto  Orotava,  Teneriffe.       George  V.  Perez,  M.B.Lond. 


SIMULTANEOUS    DISLOCATION    OF    BOTH 
SHOULDERS. 
The  publication  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July 
6th,  page  20,  of   a  case  of   the  above,  reminds  me  of  an 
exactly  similar  case  that  I  met  with,  quite  ten  years  ago, 
in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

A  woman,  aged  about  45  or  50,  was  climbing  a  step- 
ladder  in  her  house  one  night,  when  she  missed  her  foot- 
ing and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor.  She  was  picked  up  and 
placed  in  bed,  and  was  seen  by  me  very  shortly  after- 
wards. She  had  both  shoulders  dislocated,  and  there  were 
absolutely  no  other  injuries. 
LonJon,  W.c.  M.  J.  Lvden,  M.D.,  Ch.M.,  R.U.I. 


A  FIFTEEN  PINT  HYDROCELE. 
The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  Gold  Coast  native, 
aged  50,  presented  himself  at  the  Addah  Hospital  with 
his  scrotum  enormously  enlarged  and  hanging  below 
his  knees.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be  a 
case  of  elephantiasis  or  lymph  scrotum,  but  on 
closer  examination  the  swelling  proved  to  consist  of  a 
small  double  inguinal  hernia  and  a  left  hydrocele.  The 
penis  was  buried  in  the  scrotal  tissue ;  the  testicle 
could  not  be  located;  that  on  the  right  side  was  rather 
enlarged.  From  the  history  disclosed  it  appeared  that 
the  man  had  had  a  right  inguinal  hernia  for  eight  years. 
This  hernia  was  followed  after  two  years  by  a  left  hydrocele, 
and  this  again  by  a  left  hernia.  The  scrotum  having  been 
carefully  cleansed,  the  hydrocele  was  tapped  and  a 
measured  quantity  of  fifteen  pints  of  fluid  removed,  in 
addition  to  about  half  a  pint  which  was  unavoidably  lost. 
The  fluid  was  yellow,  specific  gravity  1020,  cloudy  from  a 
cholesterine  plates,  and  a  few  leucocytes,  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  was  almost  solid  with  albumen  on  boiling  ; 
no  spermatozoa  were  to  be  found  on  microscopical  exami- 
nation. 

I  have  no  data  to  refer  to  here,  but  I  think  that  this 
quantity  of  fluid  in  a  single  hydrocele  must  be  almost  a 
record.    After  tapping,  the  left  testicle  could  be  felt  as  a 
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email  soft  mass  posterior  to  the  sac.     Sexnai   intercourse 
had  been  possible,  the  patient   informed   me,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  hydrocele  up  to  the  time  of  tapping. 
A.  E.  Horn,  M.D.,  B.Sc.Lond..  D.T.M.Camb., 

We  st  African  Medical  Service. 


REPORTS 

ON 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  PRACTICE   IN   THE 

HOSPITALS   AND   ASYLUMS    OP  THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


WEST  RIDING  ASYLUM. 

A   CAVERNOUS   ANGIOMA   IN   THE    TEMPORO  -SPHENOIDAL 
LOBE   OH  THE   BRAIN. 

(By  Margaret  B.  Bobson,  M.D.Lond., 
Pathologist  to  the  Asylum.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  male  epileptic  idiot, 
was    admitted   in    August, 
1904,    and    died     in    Feb- 
ruary, 1907,   at  the  age  of 
8  years,  in   the    condition 
of  status  epilepticus. 

Family  Hittory. — His 
parents  were  healthy,  and 
no  other  of  their  children 
suffered  from  epilepsy.  His 
maternal  uncle  was  weak- 
minded,  alcoholic,  and 
epileptic;  his  maternal 
aunt  was  melancholic,  pro- 
bably suicidal.  His  mater- 
nal grandfather  was  a 
heavy  drinker.  His  pater- 
nal aunt  was  already  in  the 
asylum,  suffering  from 
puerperal  melancholia. 

Clinical  History.  —  Men- 
tally the  patient  was  a  low- 
grade  idiot,  quite  unable  to 
do  anything  useful  for  himself.  He  made  strange  noises, 
but  was  unable  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  others. 
Extremely  irritable  and  passionate,  he  would,  if  thwarted 
in  any  way.  bang  his  head  against  the  wall  or  floor.  It 
was   impossible   to   gain   his   voluntary  attention.      He  fre- 


Pig.  2.— Photomicrograph  showing  irregular  spaces  filled  with 
dark  masses  composed  ot  red  blood  corpuscles:    (Low  power.) 

qnently  performed  ourious  automatic  movements  ;  he  would 
tap  the  left  frontal  eminence  with  the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand  several  times  in  succession,  at  the  same  time 
rotating  the  right  hand  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  palm  turned  upwards.  Physically  he  was  well 
developed  and  well  nourished.  Ko  possessed  no  well- 
marked  stigmata  of  degeneration.  II is  respiratory,  circula- 
tory, and  alimentary  systems  were  normal.  Tactile  sensi- 
bility was  obtuse,  and  his  eyesight  appeared  to  be  defective, 
lie  Millered  from  epileptic  seizures  of  toe  "  t/rand  mal"  type. 
The  convulsions  were  typical,  a  short  tonic  stage  being 
followed  by  clonic  contractions,  rqnally  a;lecting  both  sides 
of  the  body.  The  number  of  fits  on  admission  was  about  two 
or  three  a  week,  but  under  bromide  treatment  theBe  were  con- 


siderably reduced.  On  February  9th,  1907,  rive  days  before  his 
death,  the  patient  began  a  -eries  of  paroxysms  so  closely 
following  one  another  that  status  epilepticus  resulted.  The 
total  number  of  fits  in  five  days  was  524.  At  first,  between  the 
convulsions,  consciousness  was  partly  regained,  butafterwards 
eoma  was  continuous  between  the  seizures.  The  temperature 
was  raised  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  increased  in  frequency 
in  proportion  to  the  resulting  exhaustion. 

Post-morion  Examination.— An  autopsy  wa3  made  twenty- 
seven  hours  after  death.  The  ealvarium  was  thickened,  more 
especially  in  the  occipital  region.  The  density  was  greatly  in- 
creased in  this  region,  elsewhere  the  diploe  were  much  con- 
gested. The  contour  of  the  skull  was  symmetrical.  The  dura 
mater,  thick  and  fibrous,  was  markedly  adherens  to  the  skuli 
and  slightly  adherent  to  the  arachnoid  mater  over  the  P.olandie 
areas.  The  pia  arachnoid  was  thick,  gelatinous,  and  opaque 
over  the  fronto-parietal  regions,  acd  finely  granular  over  the 
left  occipital  lobe.  The  blood  vessels  were  extremely  congested 
aDd  dilated.  The  veins  over  both  occipital  lobes  were  engorged 
withblood,beingdistended,hypertrophied,  and  slightly  tortuous. 
The  brain,  weighing  1, 160  grams,  appeared  to  be  well  developed. 
The  convolutions,  complicated,  firm,  and  rounded,  were  of 
increased  consistence,  but,  on  examining  the  under  surface  of 
the  brain,  the  greater  portion  of  the  left  hypocampal  gyrus  and 
a  small  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing gyrus  occipito-tempc- 
ralis-Iateralis  (lobus  fusi- 
formis)  was  found  to  be 
bright  yellow  in  colour, 
atrophied,  membranous- 
looking,  and  much  sof:- 
ened.  On  further  examina- 
tion a  most  unusual  vascular 
growth  was  found  within  the 
brain.  On  making  a  hori- 
zontal section  through  the 
left  temporo-sphenoidal  and 
occipital  lobes  the  posterior 
and  descending  horns  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  were  ex- 
posed. Situated  in  the- 
medulla,  directly  opposite 
the  diverging  descending 
and  posterior  horns,  a  large 
r.aevoid  growth  was  found 
It  was  1  In.  in  diameter,  and 
bulged  iuto  the  ventricular 
cavity,  occupying  the  tri- 
angular expansion  known  as  the  "  trigonum  ventricuii. 
Maeroseopically,  the  tumour  was  composed  of  a  mass  of  thick- 
walled  blood  vessels,  varying  in  size,  intermingled  with  large 
Irregularly-shaped  blood  sinuses.  An  are3  of  softened  tissue 
extended  from  this  growth  to  the  abDve-mentioned  softened 


1. — Horizontal  section  through  left  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe,  showing  the  site  of  angioma. 


Fig.   3.— Photoniiei  /   iniiuiiicial'le    small  blood 

vessels  in  another  pax  .     the  vessel  walls  have 

undergone  hyaline  degeneration. 

cortical  area.  The  growth  was  supplied  by  a  large  branch  of 
the  posterior  cerebral  artery.  In  the  white  matter  of  the  left 
occipital  and  parietal  lobes  two  very  sra;i!l  angiomatous 
growths  were  found,  and  a  third  was  discovered  In  the  loft 
cerebellar  peduncle.  The  ependymal  lining  of  the  latere! 
ventricles  was  coarsely  granular,  and  in  places  presented  a 
somewhat  mouse-eaten  appearance. 

Microscopical  Examination. 
The  \~asoilar  Uroicth.— The  growth  consists  of  i«"> 
numerous  large  irregularly  shaped  blood  sinuses,  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  tibrous  partitions,  in  other  parts  of 
the  growth  these  sinuses  are  more  isolated,  and  each  is 
surrounded  by  a  thick  fibrous  wrinkled  corvt.    (fi)  Innumerable 
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small  arterle.-,  the  walla  of  which  present  a  very  curious 
pathological  appearance.  [Endarteritis  obliterans  is  evident  in 
many  of  the  smaller  arteries  Tbey  for  the  most  part  preserve 
their  round  outline,  while  the  tunica  intima  has  undergone  an 
albuminoid  change,  thick  layers  of  an  amorphous-looking 
material  have  been  deposited,  having  a  somewhat  concentric 
orrangement,  so  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel,  (c)  A  few  medium  sized  vessels,  the  adventitial  roat 
of  which  has  undergone  a  well-marked  myxomatous  degenera- 
tion. 

Rolandic  Area  of  tin-  Cortex.—  The  small  pyramidal  cells 
occupying  the  second  layer  of  the  cortex  exhibit  very 
characteristic  degenerative  changes.  The  nucleus  contains 
one  or  more  bright  spherical  bodies,  and  in  some  cells  where 
more  than  one  existed,  they  appear  to  have  coalesced  so 
as  to  form  an  irregular-looking  glistening  body  with  the 
nucleus.  In  other  cells,  where  the  degenerative  change  is 
.'urther  advanced,  nuclear  vacuolation  is  marked,  and  this  is 
best  seen  by  means  of  the  aniline  blue -black  fresh  method  of 
i'.evan-Lawis.  The  matrix  is  mottled  and  granular-looking, 
suggestive  of  nervous  disintegration,  and  scattered  among  the 
aerve  elements  are  innumerable  detached  portions  of  dendrons 
and  dentrites.  Many  of  the  larger  pyramidal  cells  are  swollen 
and  globose  in  form,  and  possess  a  badly  stained,  indistinctly 
outlined  nucleus.  We  11- marked  neuroglial  overgrowth  is  seen  in 
*.he  superficial  layers  of  the  cortex.  The  pial  investment  is 
ihiek  and  felted— the  blood  vessels  are  enormously  distended 
between  the  sulci.  The  cortical  capillary  blood  vessels  are 
numerous,  and  their  coats  are  thickened:  the  area  round  a 
"tew  of  these  vessels  appears  to  be  infiltrated  with  leucocytes. 

Ekmarks. — I  have  to  thank  Dr.  W.  Bevan-Lewis,  Medical 
Director  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  for  per- 
mission to  publish  this  case.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  C. 
Murphy.  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  for  the  clinical  histoiy, 
A  somewhat  similar  case  I  find  recorded  in  the  Archives 
of  Neurology  from  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the 
London  County  Asylums  by  C.  F.  Beadles.  It  is  entitled, 
A  Telangiectasis  of  the  Left  Frontal  Lobe  with  Epileptiform 
Convulsions. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

Ofhthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
— At  a  meeting  0:1  July  12th,  Mr.  Priestley  Smith 
President)  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Fbkala,  of  Vienna,  read  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  various  eye  conditions.  For 
marginal  blepharitis  he  advocated  an  8  per  cent,  to  10  per 
■;ent.  solution  of  silver  nitrate  applied  to  the  edges  of  the 
{ids  daily,  care  being  taken  that  none  of  the  solution 
entered  the  eye.  Forscleritis  both  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  types  he  recommended  the  daily  application  of  a 
1  in  4,000  solution  of  perchioride  of  mercury.  The  pro- 
«3edure  advocated  was  first  to  anaesthetize  the  eye  by 
cocaine  and  then  with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  dipped  in 
the  solution  to  rub  the  sclerotic  gently  with  a  circular 
movement  around  but  not  touching  the  cornea.  This  was 
thought  to  influence  the  ciliary  blood  vessels.  Similar 
■treatment  was  stated  to  be  effective  against  choroiditis 
with  vitreous  opacities  and  also  occasionally  against 
■embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina. — Mr. 
W.  H.  Jessop  read  a  paper  on  some  cases  of  acute 
uniocular  optic  neuritis.  The  patients  were  three  boys, 
aged  12,  17,  and  14.  In  each  there  was  in  one  eye  marked 
papillitis,  the  swelling  of  the  optic  disc  being  about  1  mm., 
and  the  vieion  was  reduced  to  ccunting  fingers.  No  cause 
could  be  found  in  two  of  the  cases,  but  in  one  of  them  two 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  papillitis  an 
abscess  discharging  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  pus  broke  into 
the  rectum.  He  was  operated  on  afterwards  for  appendi- 
citis. The  probability  was  that  all  cases  were  due  to 
toxaemia.  In  each  case  the  acuity  of  vision  returned  to 
•the  normal,  in  two  patients  after  two  months  and  in  the 
third  after  four  months.  In  two  cases  there  was  a  marked 
central  scotoma,  nod  probably  also  in  the  third,  so  that 
besides  papillitis  there  was  also  retrobulbar  neuritis.  The 
cases  were  treated  by  mercurial  inunctions,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  protection  of  eyes  by  peacock-green  glasses. 
The  prognosis  in  such  cases  seemed  good,  as.  though  the 
vision  was  much  reduced,  there  was  complete  recovery  with 
normal  acuity  of  vision  and  normal  fields  ;  the  optic  nerves 
remained  slightly  pale.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
several  similar  cases  were  mentioned.  The  condition  was 
held  to  be  one  of  retrobulbar  neuritis,  possibly  of  a 
toxaemic  origin,  and  the  prognosis  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
good. — Mr.  A.  Lawson  showed  a  case  of  Thiersch  grafting 
■ior  symblepharon,  the  result  of  pemphigus,  seven  years 
after    operation.       The    left    eye    had    kept    well,    and, 


although  some  slight  shrinkage  had  gone  on,  movement 
and  vision  remained  good.  In  the  right  eye  the  shrinking 
process  went  on  somewhat  more  rapidly,  so  that  two 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  further  grafting  opera- 
tion ;  since  then  the  eye  had  remained  well.  Among 
other  cases  shown  were:  Mr.  L.  V.  Oargill  :  Solitary 
quiescent  tubercle  of  the  choroid;  Mr.  S.  Stephenson:  A 
case  presenting  curious  ophthalmoscopic  change;  and 
Mr.  McNab:  Congenital  opacity  of  the  cornea  in  three 
members  of  one  family. 

The  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene. — 
At  a  meeting  on  Jnly  10th,  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Stephens  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine)  showed:  (1)  Specimens 
received  from  Captain  Christophers,  I.M.S.,  indicating  the 
development  of  Piroplasma  canis  in  the  tick  (the  club- 
shaped  bodies  and  the  sporozoits).  (2)  A  new  protozoal 
parasite,  the  Histoplasma  capndata  of  Dariing,  from  a  case 
recently  described  in  America  from  Panama.  The  par- 
sites  resemble  somewhat  the  Leishman-Donovan  bodies, 
being  found  in  cells  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 
Macroscopically  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  resembled 
tubercle.  (3)  A  macroscopic  specimen  of  Bothriocepfialus 
passed  by  a  Syrian  in  Tasmania.  (4)  An  Echinorhynchus 
(?  monilijormis)  passed  by  a  native  child  in  British 
Honduras,  two  parasites  of  the  same  order  from  rats  being 
exhibited  for  comparison.  (5)  An  Eehinorhynchus  gigas  from 
a  sheep.  (6)  A  new  nematode  parasite,  cfand  ?,  passed 
from  the  gut  of  a  Chinaman,  which  had  not  yet  been  named. 
—Dr.  Breinl  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine)  ex- 
hibited specimens  illustrating  the  morphology  of  Trypano- 
soma gambunse,  the  parasite  of  sleeping  sickness.  By  a 
Dew  method  of  fixing  blood  films  by  Flemming's  solution 
and  then  staining  by  safranin, polychrome,  methylene  blue, 
and  orange  tannin,  details  could  be  made  out  that  were 
impossible  by  the  older  methods.— Dr.  Nierenstein 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine)  contributed  a 
short  paper  on  the  treatment  of  trypanosoma  infections 
by  atoxyl.  He  advocated  strongly  the  use  of  mercury  as 
well  as  this  drug  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness, 
and  gave  details  of  animal  experiments,  showing  the 
efficacy  of  the  combined  treatment.— Dr.  Todd  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine)  read  a  paper  on  some  proto- 
zoal parasites  found  in  animals  on  the  Congo.  He  de- 
scribed some  of  the  phases  seen  in  the  study  of  a  leucocy- 
tczoon  from  the  blood  of  a  hawk,  a  new  parasite  of  a  snake, 
and  a  trypacsome  of  frogs.  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  Prhsident  (Sir  Patrick  Manson)  spoke  of  the  treat- 
ment of  trypanosomiasis  in  Europeans  by  atoxyl.  Several 
cases  under  his  care  undergoing  this  treatment  were  doing 
very  well,  and  he  founded  great  hopes  on  this  method. 
Just  as  mercury  was  given  in  syphilis,  so  should  atoxyl  be 
administered  in  trypanosomiasis — namely,  in  small  doses 
for  prolonged  periods.  One  case  so  treated  was  now  free 
from  fever,  his  blood  did  not  infect  when  inoculated  into 
animals,  and  he  was  apparently  cured. 


British  Gynaecological  Society.— At  a  meeting  on 
July  11th,  Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Swanton  showed  a  Ftbromyoma  of  the 
vagina  removed  from  a  widow  aged  40,  with  a  history  of 
five  pregnancies  and  four  abortions,  the  last  being  five 
years  previously.  The  clinical  history  was  one  of  endo- 
metritis. The  tumour  was  discovered  in  routine  examina- 
tion high  up  on  the  anterior  wall,  and  presented  no 
sj  mptoms.  Removal  was  recommended,  as  it  had  increased 
in  size  recently.  It  was  found  to  be  a  pedunculated  fibro- 
in yoma  three  quarters  by  one- third  of  an  inch.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  Macnaughton-Jones  said 
such  tumours  were  comparatively  rare.  It  was  important 
to  know  whether  they  became  degenerated  or  malignant. 
They  were  sometimes  sarcomatous.  Professor  J.  W. 
Taylor  had  met  with  similar  growths  four  times,  one  of 
them,  although  histologically  a  simple  myoma,  recurred 
three  times  after  removal.  Dr.  Swajnton  also  showed  a 
Ci/stic  adeno-  carcinoma  of  the  ovaries  and  vermiform 
appendix ;  it  had  been  removed  from  a  patient  aged  69, 
and  originated  in  cystic  growths.  The  President  said 
that  growthB  arising  in  such  a  manner  often  proved 
extremely  malignant.  Dr.  A.  E.  Giles  said  that,  in  the 
absence  of  free  fluid,  carcinoma  of  the  ovary  was  not  often 
directly  diagnosed.    Dr.  Macnauuhton-Jones  considered 
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that  the  prognosis  depended  upon  whether  the  carcino- 
matous fluid  escaped  into  the  peritoneum  or  otherwise. — 
Dr.  Macnaughton-Jones  showed  a  large  Myoma  removed 
from  an  unmarried  patient,  aged  32,  who  complained  of 
menorrhagia  and  secondary  anaemia.  The  growth  was  encap- 
euled  in  peritoneum,  and  arose  from  the  right  side  of  the 
uterine  body  and  cervix,  burrowing  under  the  peritoneum. 
Another  peculiarity  was  the  presence  of  a  lymphatic  sac, 
which  seemed  like  the  dilated  and  thinned-out  hody  of 
the  uterus  undergoing  degeneration.  Both  ovaries  were 
removed,  as  they  were  cystic  and  had  degenerated.  Pro- 
fessor Taylor  thought  the  cavity  might  be  accounted  for 
by  separation  of  layers  of  the  peritoneum.  The  Presi- 
dent considered  the  condition  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  peritonitis.  —  Dr.  J.  Hutchinson  Swanton 
showed  a  Cyst  of  the  clitoris  removed  from  a  patient, 
aged  20.  The  contents  were  blood,  pus,  and  sebaceous 
matter.  Its  presence  had  been  observed  for  three 
months,  the  patient  believing  it  to  be  due  to  a  blow. 
This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  previous  to  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  the 
President  then  delivered  a  valedictory  address.  In  this 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  power  of  this  great  Society 
would  act  as  an  incentive  to  closer  observation  and  im- 
proved scientific  methods.  He  hoped  that  provincial 
members  would  play  as  active  a  part  in  the  future  of  the 
new  Section  of  Gynaecology  as  they  had  in  the  old  Society. 
Of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  latter  in  its  twenty 
years'  existence  he  gave  an  interesting  summary.  The 
first  specimen  shown  was  a  multiple  uterine  myoma 
removed  by  hysterectomy.  The  criticism  the  case  met 
with  was  that  which  would  be  still  made,  namely,  that  to 
extirpate  a  tumour  which  gave  little  or  no  trouble,  and 
simply  because  it  was  a  tumour,  was  an  action  which  a 
surgeon  ought  to  decline.  In  concluding  his  address,  he 
moved  votes  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  assisted  in 
bringing  about  the  amalgamation.  The  meeting  also  unani- 
mously agreed  :  "  That  we  desire  to  record  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  with  which  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London  united  with  our  Society  in 
their  arrangements  for  amalgamation."  The  last  act  was 
the  formal  signature  of  the  minutes  by  the  President. 


Erratum.— In  the  report  of  the  scientific  proceedings  of  the 
Vlster  Branch,  published  in  the  Journal  of  July  13th,  p.  85, 
line  22  from  the  top  of  the  right-hand  column,  the  words, 
"  The  pulse  was  regular  if  high  ;  tension  rate  24,"  in  the 
abstract  of  a  paper  on  a  case  of  heart-block  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
R^ntoul,  should  be,  "The  pulse  was  regular,  of  high  tension  ; 
rate  24." 


The  Therapeutical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine paid  a  visit  to  Oxford  on  July  6th,  the  expedition  being 
one  which  had  been  arranged  before  the  dissolution  ef  the 
Therapeutical  Society.  The  visitors  having  first  been 
received  at  Queen's  College  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
the  first  president  of  the  old  Society,  proceeded  to  the 
Museum,  where,  after  having  been  shown  over  the  library 
by  Professor  Osier,  they  visited  the  various  laboratories. 
In  one  of  these  Professor  Gotch  explained  some  of  his 
more  recent  investigations  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
movements  of  the  heart,  and  demonstrated  a  method, 
depending  on  the  different  focal  lengths  of  red  and  violet 
rays,  of  determining  the  near  point  in  the  vision  of  any 
individual.  Dr.  Ramsden,  in  the  same  laboratory,  showed 
some  interesting  experiments  regarding  the  separation  of 
solids  in  the  surface-layers  of  solutions  and  suspensions. 
In  the  anatomical  rooms  Professor  Arthur  Thomson 
showed,  amongst  other  specimens,  a  dissection  of  a  calf's 
heart  displaying  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundles  of  His. 
Specimens  were  exhibited,  and  Pr.  Gibson  gave,  in  the 
pathological  laboratories,  a  demonstration  of  Jaquet's 
polegraph  (modified).  After  luncheon  at  Queen's  College 
the  visitors  inspected  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  other 
places,  finally  assembling  at  a  garden  party  at  Professor 
Osier's  house.  At  this  Professor  Osier  showed  some  of  the 
more  interesting  books  in  hii  collection.  In  the  evening 
the  visitors  dined  at  Queen's  College,  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  Section,  Dr.  Burton  Brown,  being  pro- 
posed by  Sir  James  Sawyer.  The  expedition  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  Cecil  Wall,  who  acted  cicerone  to  the  party 
throughout,  and  rendered  it  a  great  success. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Medical  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Bradford,  on 
Thursday,  July  25th,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Little,  of  Bradford.  The  annual  dinner  w'ill  t  ike  place  on 
the  same  evening  in  the  Midland  Hotel,  Bradford. 


REVIEWS. 

"THE  OXFORD  MEDICAL  PUBLICATIONS." 
Among  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  Oxford  medical  publi- 
cations issued  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  Keogh 
Murphy  by  the  firms  of  H.  Frowde  and  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  is  the  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gee's 
clinical  work,  Auscultation  and  Percussion.1  The  book, 
Dr.  Gee  tells  us  in  a  short  preface,  is  a  record  of  the 
methods,  facts,  and  doctrines  which  he  has  for  many  years 
found  useful  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  it  is  true 
also  that  the  facts  as  lucidly  stated  by  Dr.  Gee  in  this 
book,  have  been  useful  to  many  others  who  can  begin  to 
look  back  upon  many  years  of  practice  in  the  profession. 
The  book  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  an  elaborate 
review.  Its  great  merits  are  accuracy,  brevity,  and  the 
pains  which,  as  Dr.  Gee  truly  says,  he  has  taken  to  use 
technical  words  in  their  proper  and  original  meaning,  to 
pervert  the  sense  of  no  word  clearly  defined,  and  to  intro- 
duce no  new  words  to  denote  signs  already  well  denominated. 
It  would  be  well  if  writers  in  other  departments  of 
clinical  medicine  would  follow  Dr.  Gee's  example.  In  the 
preface  he  expresses  his  acknowledgements  for  the  help 
he  has  received  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  from 
Dr.  T.  J.  Horder. 

In  the  same  series  we  have  a  second  edition  of  Medical 
Lectures  and  Clinical  Aphorisms  by  the  same  author2 — it 
appears  to  be,  in  fact,  a  reprint  of  the  previous  edition, 
reviewed  in  our  columns  in  October,  1902.  The  first  part 
of  the  volume  is  as  well  worth  reading  through  now  as  it 
was  five  years  ago,  and  the  aphorisms  in  the  second  part 
as  well  worth  conning. 

Another  volume  in  the  same  series,  that  on  Cancer  of 
the  Womb,  by  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann3  is  a  new  work,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  as  a  well- prepared  summary  of  the 
author's  investigations.  There  is  much  merit  in  the 
illustrations,  which  are  nearly  all  original  and  for  the 
most  part  photographs  taken  from  specimens  and  sections^ 
The  superiority  of  such  illustrations  as  "  true  and  lively 
portraitures "  is  evident  if  we  compare  Plate  40  with 
Plate  2,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  exceptions^ 
photographed  from  a  drawing  The  photomicro- 
graphs also  represent  microscopic  appearances  with- 
accuracy,  being  free  from  the  suspiciously  regular 
wall-paper  pattern  appearance  familiar  to  us  iD 
the  pages  of  sevtral  recent  foreign  publications. 
In  the  chapter  on  etiology  Dr.  McCann  appears  more 
than  sceptical  about  the  relationship  of  laceration  of  the 
cervix  to  cancer.  He  reminds  us  how  many  women  pass 
through  bad  labours  complicated  by  these  lacerations 
and  subsequent  chronic  inflammatory  disease,  yet  remain 
free  from  cancer.  The  best  and  most  original  chapter  in- 
the  book  is  the  third,  which  [is  entitled,  "  Cancer  of  the 
Neck  and  Body  of  the  Womb."  The  author  limits  the 
varieties  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  and  body  to  three — 
the  papillomatous,  the  inSltrating,  and  the  superficial 
flattened  types,  rejecting  unscientific  subdivision  which 
makes  distinct  varieties  out  of  purely  secondary  condi- 
tions, especially  ulceration  and  sepsis.  This  chapter  i& 
a  clear,  systematic  demonstration  of  its  subject  based  on 
the  author's  own  clinical  experience,  and  rendered  parti- 
cularly lucid  by  the  good  quality  of  the  illustrations,  to- 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  cases  described  in 
this  chapter  as  illustrating  the  different  types  of  uterine 
cancer  are  given  in  abstract,  with  many  others  out  of 
Dr.  McCann's  practice,  in  a  separate  chapter  towards 
the  end  of  the  book.  He  declares  that  he  has- 
conscientiously  attempted  to  treat  by  a  radical  opera- 
tion every  case  in  which  there  was  a  prospect  of 
cure   or  of   relief   for   a  lengthened  period — a  principle 


1  A  inclination  and  Percussion.  By  S.  Gee.  M.D.  Fifth  edition'. 
London:  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stnightou.  (Cr.  8vo, 
pp.343.    5s.) 

'Medical  Lectures  and  Clinical  Aphorisms.  By  Samuel  Gee,  M.D. 
Second  edition.  London:  II.  Fronde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1907.    (Crown  8vo,  pp.  314.    5s.) 

aCa7icer  oj  the  Womb  :  its  Symptoyns,  Piagnosis,  PrognoaiBt  and 
Treatment.  By  Frederick  John  McCann,  M  D.Ediu..  F.k.c.S.Eng, 
M.K  C  P  Loud.,  Physician  to  In-Patient*.  Samaritan  Free  Hospital. 
London  ;  Lecturer  on  Gynaecology.  Medical  Graduates'  College  aucV 
Polyclinic,  London  :  Honorary  President,  Section  of  Obstetrics  anoJ 
Gynaecology,  Fifteenth  International  Medical  Congress,  Lisbon.  1906. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  (Royal  8vev 
pp.  182,  46  plates.    20s.) 
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of  treatment  fully  justified  by  results  in  several  unpro- 
mising cases.  He  now  more  frequently  performs  the 
abdominal  operation  than  he  did  a  year  or  two  ago, 
and  intends  to  publish  his  results  at  a  later  date.  Like 
all  British  operators,  he  finds  that  the  tracing  of  former 
patients  in  this  country  is  attended  with  difficulties 
which  in  mauy  cases  cannot  be  overcome.  He  does  not 
approve  the  practice  of  scraping  and  cauterizing  before 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  as  he  believes  that  it  may  favour 
the  spread  of  septic  infection  and  disseminate  the  cancer. 
He  rightly  teaches  the  reader  to  be  careful  to  free  the 
bladder  from  its  lateral  attachments  before  dividing  the 
tissues  which  unite  it  to  the  cervix,  as  by  that  practice 
damage  to  the  ureters  is  the  more  surely  avoided.  Dr. 
McCann  brings  down  and  turns  out  the  fundus  uteri 
before  severing  the  womb  from  its  lateral  connexions 
above  the  level  of  the  os  internum.  He  concludes  by 
giving  the  statistics  of  results  as  published  by  numerous 
living  authorities,  without  much  comment,  admitting 
that  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  only  too  frequent.  Per- 
centages of  operable  cases  are  unreliable,  as  individual 
•operators  differ  about  indications  for  and  against  opera- 
tions. He  allows  the  five  years  limit,  although  he 
.reminds  us  that  recurrence  has  in  a  few  cases  been 
recorded  after  that  space  of  time.  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  his  inaugural  addres3  given  last  March  before  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  now  of  green  and 
.pious  memory,  noted  some  sources  of  fallacy  as 
to  recurrence  too  often  overlooked.  Thus,  had  certain 
deaths  from  operation  and  from  "  other  causes  " 
■not  occurred,  recurrence  might  or  might  not  have 
followed,  but  that  matter  must  remain  absolutely  out 
of  our  calculation.  Dr.  McCann  furnishes  the  reader  with 
a  full  account  of  abdominal  hysterectomy  as  he  performs 
it,  but  relegates  to  a  later  chapter  "  the  extended 
abdominal  operation,"  as  he  terms  it.  In  that  chapter  he 
quotes  Wertheim's  minute,  yet  clear,  description  of  his 
method  of  extirp»ting  uterine  cancer,  as  given  at  the 
Leicester  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1905,  and 
published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  ii,  1905,  p.  689.  Dr.  McCann  considers  that 
further  experience  of  the  results  of  Wertheim's  hysterec- 
tomy is  needed  before  a  final  verdict  can  be  given,  and 
objects  to  the  extensive  "  dissection  operations  "  advocated 
by  some  Continental  and  American  authorities  on  the 
strength  of  false  analogies  between  uterine  and  mammary 
cancer.  It  is  imposaible  to  clear  away  all  the  glands  and 
lymphatics  surrounding  the  abdominal  aorta.  Dr.  McCann 
points  out  in  his  anatomical  introduction  how  difficult  it 
must  be  to  remove  enlarged  and  inflamed  glands  adherent 
to  the  walls  of  big  veins,  especially  near  the  bifurcation  of 
•the  common  iliac  vessels.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the 
necessity  for  the  removal  of  glands  in  that  region  as  a 
routine  measure  in  the  description  of  his  own  operations. 
After  all,  however,  as  he  says,  this  glandular  infection  is  a 
.late  sign  in  uterine  cancer,  so  that,  when  present,  opera- 
tion is  not  rarely  contraindicated  for  other  reasons.  The 
merit  of  Wertheim's  method  lies  not  in  his  extensive 
dissections  above  the  pelvic  brim,  but  in  his  free  removal 
of  the  parametrium  and  the  excision  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
vagina.  Dr.  McCann  states,  in  italics,  that  the  upper  half  of 
that  canal  should  be  removed  in  all  operations  for  cancer  of 
the  cervix,  whether  by  the  vaginal  or  the  abdominal  routes. 
In  speaking  of  the  local  treatment  of  inoperable  cancer, 
Dr.  McCann  insists  that  those  portions  of  the  growth 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sharp  spoon  must  be 
destroyed,  as  far  as  is  safe,  by  the  cautery,  and 
that  all  haemorrhage  set  up  by  the  scraping  must  be 
arrested.  The  old  cautery  irons  are,  in  his  opinion, 
preferable  to  Paquelin's  instrument.  Opium,  according  to 
Dr.  McCann,  remains  the  most  satisfactory  drug  for  the 
relief  of  pain.  Two  good  and  well- illustrated  chapters 
are  devoted  to  sarcoma  and  to  deciduoma  malignum.  He 
gives  a  report  o£  his  classical  case,  where  malignant 
deciduoma  developed  eighteen  months  after  the  meno- 
pause, as  we'll  as  two  other?  in  hia  practice,  all  being  of 
different  histological  varieties.  He  considers  that  there 
•is  still  a  great  deal  of  mystery  about  the  subject,  and  we 
must  agree  with  him  in  his  opinion  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
solve  the  many  important  problems  connected  with 
deciduoma,  it  will  be  by  the  analysis  of  careful  and 
accurate  records  of  cases,  keeping  out  of  view  all  precon- 
ceived theories  of  causation.  Although  the  Saxon  word 
"^womb"  is  preferred  to  the  Latin  word  "uterus"  in  the 


title  of  his  treatise,  Dr.  McCann,  like  Dr.  Beatson,  objects 
to  the  German  practice  of  instructing  the  general  public 
in  the  early  signs  and  symptoms  of  cancer  by  the  free 
distribution  of  leaflets  which,  in  the  author's  opinion,  can 
only  give  rise  to  much  mental  disturbance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  believes  that  much  good  might  be  done  by  the 
supply  of  such  leaflets  to  midwives  and  district  nurses. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
uterine  cancer  would  enable  them  to  advise  women  to 
submit  to  a  timely  pelvic  examination. 

Mr.  Percy  Sargent's  book  on  Surgical  Emergencies1 
another  volume  in  the  same  series,  though  written  by  an 
experienced  and  practical  surgeon,  certainly  capable  of 
giving  efficient  instruction,  fails  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
a  very  favourable  review.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
precise  object  of  this  manual  and  the  class  of  professional 
readers  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  author  himself 
seems  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  scope  of  his  book, 
which  in  the  preface  is  assumed  to  afford  explicit  direc- 
tions on  active  eurgical  treatment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
is  regarded  as  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  essay  based 
on  his  hospital  experience.  The  subject  of  surgical  emer- 
gencies and  their  treatment  is  too  large  to  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  in  so  small  a  volume  as  this,  which,  as  is 
candidly  acknowledged,  lays  no  claim  to  completeness. 
To  the  expert  it  cannot  be  of  much  use,  and  by  the  young 
surgeon  with  but  slight  experience  it  will  be  found  too 
condensed  and  incomplete.  The  teaching,  though  good 
and  sound,  has  really  no  special  character,  and  differs  in 
no  essential  points  from  that  given  in  the  best  textbooks 
of  general  surgery.  Mr.  Sargent  writes  for  those  who 
have  every  surgical  appliance  at  hand,  and  fails  to  give  aDy 
instruction  as  to  the  best  method  of  overcoming  the  many 
difficulties  with  regard  both  to  prompt  action  and  aseptic 
dealing  that  ave  likely  to  occur  outside  hospital  walls  in 
the  treatment  of  emergencies.  The  absence  of  illustra- 
tions, which  form  so  useful  an  element  in  the  well-known 
treatise  of  Lejars,  is  clearly  a  serious  failing  in  a  wcrk  of 
this  kind. 


TEXTBOOKS  OF  MIDWIFERY. 
This  book,  The  Puerperiumf  is  written  by  a  young 
physician  whose  qualification  for  his  task  is  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  appointments  specified  on  the  title 
page.  Its  modest  aim,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to 
help  the  young  general  practitioner  and  the  midwife. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  part,  of  170  pages, 
being  given  to  the  mother,  the  second  part  to  the  infant. 
It  is  written  in  an  easy  colloquial  style,  occasionally 
enlivened  by  metaphors  and  obiter  dicta.  As  a  sample 
we  may  quote  the  following:  Wben  the  monthly  nurse 
leaves  the  house  "the  care  of  the  infant  devolves  as  a 
rule  upon  a  young  maidservant,  who  may  have  picked  up 
a  smattering  of  algebra  and  French  at  a  Board  school, 
but  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  bringing  up 
a  baby."  The  implication  is  very  sensible,  and  may 
it  prevail.  The  directions  given  for  the  conduct  of 
the  normal  puerperium  are  excellent.  The  weakness 
of  the  book  arises  from  the  very  perfection  of  the 
conditions  in  which  the  author  has  learnt  his  busi- 
ness. Antisepsis  has  been  so  well  carried  out  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Hospital  that  Dr.  Longridge  has  seen  little 
of  puerperal  diseases,  and  therefore  does  not  write  from 
observation  on  such  subjects.  Speaking  on  septic 
disease,  he  says  :  "  It  can  be  stated  that  a  healthy,  well- 
fed  country  woman  is  less  likely  to  suffer  than  an 
anaemic,  half-starved,  gin-drinking  slum  dweller."  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  surgery  before  the  days  of 
antiseptics  will  recall  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
patient  made  no  difference  whatever  to  his  or  her  chance 
of  septic  infection.  How  many  of  the  young  women  who 
come  to  have  their  babies  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital 
deserve  the  epithets  "half-starved,  gin-drinking"?  Dr. 
Longridge  is  here  stating  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  facts, 

*  Surgical  Emerqericies.  By  Percy  Sargent.  M.B  Cantab.,  FR.C.SEng., 
Assi-t.int  Surgeon,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  National  Hospital  tor 
the  Paralysed  ami  Epileptic.  Queen  Square,  and  \Vionn  Hospital  tor 
Childreu.  Chelsea  London  :  Henry  Frowde.  Oxford  University  Press, 
aud  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1907.    (Crown  8vo.  pp.  2d?.    5s  ) 

s  The  Puerperium.  or  the  Management  nj  the  Lying-in  Woj»m  <*nd 
Newborn  Infant.  Bv  C.  Nepean  Longridge,  M.D. Vict,  J.R.C.S.Eng., 
MRCPLo'nd..  Pathologist  and  Registrar,  late  Resident  Medical 
Officer  at  Qm-en  charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital.  London  :  Adlara 
and  Son.      1906.      (Cr.  Svo,  pp.  272.    5s) 
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not  what  he  knows.  "The  infant  is  as  potter's  clay 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  good  nurse,  who,  by  a  little 
patience  and  care,  can  lay  the  foundations  of  a  regularity 
of  function  lasting  for  a  lifetime?  (The  italics  are  ours) 
Is  not  this  rather  a  flight  of  itnasination  ?  ''Barley 
water  is  best  prepared  from  Robinson's  patent 
barley"  (p.  228).  Has  the  author  so  carefully  examined 
samples  of  barley  from  different  dealers  that  he  is  auie 
that  Robinson's  is  different  from,  and  superior  to,  any 
other?  At  page  184  we  notice  what  seems  to  us  an  in- 
advertence. Tne  author  advises  washing  the  eyelids  with 
1  in  1,0C0  corrosive  sublimate  and  dropping  the  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  to  the  conjunctiva  (to 
prevent  ophthalmia),  and  then  he  says:  "Many  prefer  to 
use  perchloride  of  mercury  instead  of  the  silver  nitrate, 
claiming  that  no  reaction  is  set  up.  The  results  are  just 
as  satisfactory  with  this  antiseptic."  The  author  should 
have  stated  that  the  sublimate  solution  which  has  given 
such  good  results  is  a  1  per  cent.,  not  1  in  1,000.  Perhaps 
we  have  given  too  much  space  to  noting  slight,  slips.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one,  and  gives  promise  of  better 
work.  We  hope  its  reception  may  be  such  as  to  encourage 
the  author  and  stimulate  him  to  more  ambitious  original 
work. 

The  Practice  of  Obstetrics,'  by  Pr.  R.  P.  Peterson,  is  so 
weighty  a  volume  that  the  student  will  not  be  tempted 
to  lounge  in  his  easy  chair  while  he  is  reading  it.  He 
must  sit  at  a  table  if  he  is  to  study  this  solid  work.  It 
is  characteristically  American.  It  is  written  by  ten 
different  authors  ;  and  the  function  of  the  editor  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen 
and  the  writing  of  the  preface.  In  it  be  says :  "  As  it  was 
impossible  in  a  volume  of  this  kind  to  include  a  complete 
bibliography,  it  was  deemed  best  to  dispense  with  such 
references."  We  know  not  why  it  was  impossible  in  so 
ponderous  a  volume  to  give  bibliographies;  but  we 
do  know  that  when  a  man  is  set  free  to  write  without 
giving  references,  the  temptation  is  great  to  write  without 
referring  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  This  is 
what  the  authors  have  done :  they  have  written  currente 
caiamo,  without  much  acquaintance  with  any  literature 
except  the  most  recent  American.  The  section  on 
"labour  complicated  with  anomalies  of  bony  pelvis"  is 
for  this  reason  exceedingly  poor.  Thus  we  read:  "Pre- 
liminary to  descent  one  or  the  other  parietal  eminence 
sinks  into  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  debated  question  as  to 
which  eminence  sinks  first.  According  to  the  French 
authorities  (Tarnier  and  Varnier)  it  is  the  posterior ; 
according  to  the  German  authorities  (Litzman)  [sic]  it  is 
the  anterior  parietal  eminence."  The  author  cannot  have 
read  the  "authorities"  lie  professes  to  quote.  If  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  know  that  there  was  no  ,:  debate " 
between  these  authors,  for  they  describe  entirely  different 
things.  Varnier  pointed  out  and  demonstrated  that  the 
head  of  a  small  child  entering  a  normal  pelvis  often  does 
so  with  the  posterior  parietal  bone  slightly  in  advance. 
Litzmann  described  how  the  head  of  an  average-sized 
child  entered  a  flat  pelvis  with  the  head  tilted  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  is  in  advance.  As  the  author  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  describe  the 
varieties  of  descent  of  the  presenting  part  in  all  species  of 
contracted  pelves,  because  the  details  of  such  mechanisms 
are  not  known,"  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  only  not  read 
Litzmann,  but  is  not  acquainted  with  the  most  recent 
English  books  on  the  subject.  The  whole  of  this  section  is 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  English  Conjoint  Board 
examination.  In  the  section  dealing  with  "  the  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy  "  we  find  an  astonishing  recommenda- 
tion. In  incarceration  of  the  gravid  uterus  we  are  told, 
"  In  extreme  cases  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  the 
catheter  and  the  bladder  must  be  punctured.  This  is 
done  by  inserting  a  trocar  just  above  the  symphysis  or  by 
means  of  a  vaginal  incision.  The  latter  procedure  is  given 
preference  by  the  majority  of  obstetricians."  We  do  not 
know  of  any  London  teacher  who  recommends  that,  in 
retention  of  urine  caused  by  a  retroverted  gravid  uterus,  the 
practitioner  should  cut  into  the  bladder  from  the  vagina. 
The  general  opinion  here   is  that  a  competent  man  using 

e  The  Practitioner's  library:  The  Practice  01  Obstetrics,  in  original 
contributions  by  American  authors  Edited  by  Reuben  Peterson, 
A.B..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  :<u<\  >;y  in -eulogy  in  I lir  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mii'li.  :  (>b-tol  rician  .-■  ik  I  i  iynccologtsfc-in- 
Cliief  to  tbo  University  of  Michigan  Hospital.  London  :  Henry 
Klmpton.  1907.  Roy.  8vo,  pp.  1087  S23  engravings,  30  full-page  plate; 
31s.  6d.) 


his  eyes,  a  light,  and  a  male  catheter  can  always  pass  it  in 
this  condition;  and  most  know  also — what  American 
obstetricians  seem  unaware  of — that  if  the  patient  is  kept 
recumbent,  and  the  catheter  passed  every  six  hours,  the 
uterus  will  almost  always  spontaneously  right  itself.  The 
chapter  on  the  mechanism  of  labour  shows  that  the  author 
has  either  not  read  or  not  digested  the  best  obstetrical 
literature.  A  drawing  is  given  of  a  fetal  skull,  with  lines- 
ruled  across  it  to  indicate  the  obstetrieally  important 
diameters.  Two  of  these  are  marked  "  occipitofrontal," 
and  neither  of  them  corresponds  to  the  definition  of  the 
occipitofrontal  diameter  given  in  the  text.  The 
most  important  of  all  the  measurements  in  the 
sagittal  plane — the  suboccipito  -  frontal— that  is,  the 
measurement  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the? 
most  distant  point  of  the  frontal  suture,  the  one 
upon  which  the  amount  of  stretching  of  the  perineum 
depends,  is  neither  figured  nor  described.  The  writer  can 
find  no  better  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which 
the  fetus  lies  with  its  back  in  front  than  that  in  75  per 
cent,  of  cases  the  placenta  is  implanted  on  the  posterior 
wall.  No  authority  is  given  for  the  statement,  and  if  it 
were  so  the  cause  seems  inadequate.  The  researches  into 
the  site  of  the  placenta  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
those  of  Gusserow  (188  cases),  Bidder  (139  cases),  and 
Schrader  (73  cases),  show  nothing  like  75  per  cent,  of  im- 
plantation on  the  posterior  wall.  The  projection  forward 
of  the  lumbar  spine  is  surely  a  better  explanation,  and  has- 
been  given  as  the  sufficient  reason  in  most  modern  English 
textbooks.  There  is  no  analysis  of  the  different  effects  of 
uterine  contraction  at  different  stages  of  labour,  no  dif- 
ferentiation between  retraction  and  contraction;  indeed, 
the  word  "  retraction  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  index.  We 
find  no  account  of  prolapse  of  the  cord,  a  condition  of  some 
clinical  importance,  and  from  this  omission  we  infer  that 
the  editor's  work  has  been  of  an  almost  nominal  cha- 
racter. In  short,  looking  at  this  book  from  an  academical 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  imperfect  one.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  thing  that  we  can  commend,  and  that  is  the 
wealth  of  illustration.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  photo- 
graphs, made  expressly  for  this  work ;  some  are  diagrams 
which  have  done  duty  many  times  before.  The  section 
on  the  physiology  and  development  of  the  ovum  is 
distinctly  good,  as  well  as  being  well  illustrated.  A 
system  of  obstetrics  written  by  men  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  obstetrical  classics  cannot  but  bf- 
imperfect. 


INDIA. 
A  third  edition  of  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  magnum 
opus1  is  in  course  of  publication.  The  first  edition  of  Tht 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  was  published  in  nine  volumes 
in  1881  and  the  second  in  fourteen  volumes  in  1885-7.  The 
article  on  India  was  in  1893  separately  issued  in  enlarged 
form  under  the  title  of  The  Indian  Empire:  its  Peoples. 
History  and  Products.  The  present  edition,  based  on  the 
census  of  1901,  has  grown  into  twenty-six  volumes,  oi 
which  the  first  four  consist  of  the  expanded  Indian 
Empire,  an  atlas  constitutes  a  fifth  volume,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-one  are  the  gazetteer  proper.  The 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  largely  rewritten 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Herbert  Risley,  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Meyer  and  R.  Burn  in  India,  and  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  in  thisv 
country.  The  four  volumes  of  the  Indian  Empire  are- 
denominated  "Descriptive."  "Historical,"  "Economic,"  and" 
"Administrative."  The  several  chapters  are  written  by 
authors  specially  selected  on  account  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter.  We  have  received  vols,  j- 
and  iv. 

Vol.  i— descriptive— contains  chapters  on  the  physical 
aspects,  geology,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  ethnology 
and  castes,  languages,  religions,  population,  public  health 
and  vital  statistics  of  the  Indian  Empire,  written  by  com- 
petent and  well-known  authors,  and  presenting  an- 
admirable  general  view  of  the  anatomy  of  the  empire. 
The  chapter  on  Public  Health  and  Vital  Statistics  is 
written  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  E.  Roberts  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service.  It  sets  forth  the  various  influences 
— geographical,  meteorological,  economic,  social,  and 
domestic— conditioning  public   health,  and   the  outcome- 

*  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  :  published  under  the  authorftyol 

His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  tor  India.  Loudon:  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1907.  Twenty-six  \*ols.  (Demy  Byo.  Price,  £b  cloth,  or  £6  6s, 
(villi  morocco  back.) 
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of  these  conditions  as  manifested  by  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  populations  and  the  prevalence  of  infective  and 
epidemic  diseases.  It  is  a  very  readable  and  instructive 
article,  and  gives  evidence  of  reduced  sickness  and 
mortality  in  communities — soldiers  and  prisoners — 
of  whom  accurate  statistics  are  available  since  the 
commencement  of  what  he  calls  the  "  sanitary  era." 

Vol.  iv — administrative — contains  chapters  on  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  administrative  divisions,  the  native  States, 
foreign  relations,  legislation  and  justice,  finance,  land 
revenue,  miscellaneous  revenue,  local  and  municipal 
government,  public  works'  organization,  army,  police  and 
gaols,  education,  medical  administration,  hospitals  and 
sanitation,  surveys,  and  currency  and  banking.  To  pursue 
the  metaphor,  these  chapters  portray  the  physiology  of  the 
empire,  and  are  profoundly  interesting.  The  chapter  on 
medical  administration,  hospitals,  and  sanitation,  written 
by  Mr.  R.  Nathan,  C.I.E.,  gives  a  summary  description  of 
the  arrangements  obtaining  for  purposes  of  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease,  including  laboratories  and  vacci- 
nation. As  illustrative  of  progress  in  medical  relief  mea- 
sures a  table  is  given  showing  that  in  1880  there  existed 
1,212  institutions,  in  which  7,409,000  patients  were 
treated  and  372 .219  surgical  operations  were  performed, 
whereas  In  1902  there  were  3.442  institutions  in  which 
26,600,000  patients  were  treated  and  895,226  operations 
done.  The  paragraph  on  medical  colleges  and  schools  in 
the  chapter  on  education  is  very  sketchy,  and  might  have 
been  expanded  with  advantage.  On  the  whole  these 
volumes,  to  each  of  which  a  carefully  compiled  index  is 
appended,  furnish  a  most  excellent  account  of  the  India  of 
the  present  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  in  rendering  most  of  them  as  exhaustive  and 
accurate  as  possible. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  BAH1A. 
Is  a  comprehensive  monograph'  Dr.  Pereira,  who  is  evi- 
dently not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  Salvador — the 
official  name  of  the  capital  that  we  call  Bahia — is  not  only 
the  healthiest  city  in  South  America,  but  one  of  the 
healthiest  in  the  world,  begins  with  a  short  summary  of 
the  climate  and  population  of  the  place,  and  after  a  com- 
parison of  its  general  mortality  with  that  of  other  large 
cities,  passes  on  to  a  rather  full  description  of  the  sanitary 
service  of  which  he  is  the  Director.  He  then  treats 
seriatim  of  the  various  infectious  diseases  of  the  city,  and 
discusses  the  question  of  marine  sanitation  and  disinfec- 
tion, lamenting  the  deplorable  inadequacy  of  the  methods 
in  the  other  Brazilian  ports.  From  the  abundant  tables 
of  statistics  provided  by  Dr.  Pereira  we  learn  that  Bahia 
had  a  mortality  of  only  14  52  in  1905,  a  somewhat  different 
figure  from  the  77.1  of  Natal,  the  capital  cf  Bio  Grande. 
The  low  mortality  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
careful  organization  of  the  Sanitary  Boards.  Notice  is  com- 
pulsory in  the  caseof  the  f  ollowingdiseases — cholera,  plague, 
small-pox,  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
and  (when  occurring  in  schools  or  public  establishments) 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  Though  not  compulsory, 
notification  is  also  strongly  recommended  in  puerperal 
fever,  erysipelas,  lepra,  malarial  fever,  beri-beri,  and 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  regulations  as  to  schools 
and  colleges  are  very  stringent,  especially  as  to  the  inter- 
diction of  dry  sweeping,  which  with  us,  unfortunately, 
seems  a  rule  rather  than  an  exception,  the  use  of  tea- 
leaves  having  long  ago  disappeared  with  the  old-time 
servant. 

The  public  conveyances  are  under  strict  rules  as  to 
cleanliness,  and  all  expectoration  is  forbidden.  Cholera 
reached  Brazil  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1855,  when  it 
killed  170,000  persons,  but  it  has  not  occurred  for  many 
years.  Yellow  fever  was  certainly  known  as  far  back  as 
1686,  when  it  was  called  the  pestilencia  da  hicha.  It  has 
occurred  in  many  small  epidemics,  but  has  never  been  an 
endemic  disease,  and  there  have  been  no  cases  since  1901. 
"\  accination  and  revaccination  are  compulsory,  but  gra- 
tuitous. There  are  a  large  number  of  statistical  tables  in 
the  book,  which  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  sani- 
tary matters  are  well  attended  to  in  Bahia,  and  that  the 
molestias  infe?tuosa<  of  which  Dr.  Pereira  writes  are  by  no 
means  permitted  a  fair  field. 

8  As  iTokstias  Infecluoms  na  Bahia  e  mo  Prophi/laxia  Officii'.  Dr.  A. 
Pereira,  Director  do  ServioD  Sanitario  do  Estado  da  Bahia.  Tyt). 
Bahiana.    (8 vo,  pp.  144.) 
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Ix  publishing  its  Matri-'idation  Directory,*  the  University 
Correspondence  Press,  after  commenting  inter  alia  on  tin 
mable  length  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
paper,  and  on  the  puzzling  character  of  the  last 
question  set  in  mathematics,  criticizes  the  examiners  in 
history  for  setting  questions  unsuitable  for  matricn;  nt- 
because  they  demand  at  once  a  good  knowledge  of  history, 
time  for  reflection,  and  the  power  of  rapid  expression. 

The  Handhook  of  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Chemistry,  by 
Professor  Dr.  H.  Lenhajrtz,  reviewed  in  this  Journal  on 
:■  3th,  1904,  has  reached  its  fifth  edition,1"  a  fart 
which  confirms  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  nearly 
three  years  ago.  Professor  Lenhartz,  in  a  preface  to  this 
edition,  states  that  the  whole  book  has  been  subjected  to 
careful  revision,  and  that  new  articles  have  been  intro- 
duced dealing  with  the  staining  methods  for  blood  and 
bacteria,  with  cyto-diagnosis,  with  the  Spirochaeta  pallida, 
with  trypanosomes,  and  with  some  other  subjects,  lie 
expresses  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Otten,  his  assistant  at  the 
Eppendorfer  Hospital,  for  his  help  in  preparing  this  edition. 

Since  our  first  mention  of  the  publication  of  Birds  of  th 
British  Islands,'-1  by  Mr.  Chables  Stonham,  C.M.G., 
F.R.C.S.,  three  additional  parts— IV,  Y,  and  VI— have 
been  issued.  In  them  are  included,  among  other  birds, 
the  wagtails,  the  swallows  and  allies,  some  of  the  finches, 
the  sparrows,  the  buntings,  the  starlings,  the  chough,  jay. 
and  magpie.  The  high  standard  of  excellence  set  in  tie  first 
parts  has  been  maintained,  and  the  illustrations  by  Lilian 
31.  Medland  are  as  good  representations  in  black  and  white 
as  can  be  desired.  Their  special  merit  is  the  characteristic- 
attitude  in  which  the  bird  is,  as  a  rule,  represented  ;  the 
drawing  of  the  red-backed  shrike,  the  cock  feeding  i 
nestling,  is  particularly  charming.  Part  IV,  which  com- 
pletes the  first  volume,  contains  maps  of  the  zooloficai 
areas  of  the  world  and  of  the  British  Isles,  showing  heights 
above  sea  level.  Mr.  Stonham's  descriptions  continue  to 
be  satisfactory  both  for  the  lover  of  birds  and  the  specialist, 
and  we  may  again  mention  the  interest  of  his  etymological 
notes. 

A  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled,  Aids  to  the  Identification 
of  Hats  Connected  iiith  Plague  in  India,-  by  W.  C.  Hossack, 
M.D.,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian 
Museum.  The  rat  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  spread 
of  plague  in  India  that  some  information  as  to  the  different 
species  of  those  rodents  is  necessary,  and  this  the 
pamphlet  supplies.  The  important  rats  of  India  are  seven 
in  number,  and  those  are  fully  described  ;  in  addition 
information  is  given  concerning  the  measurement  of  rats, 
the  preparation  of  skins,  the  preparation  of  skulls,  the 
preservation  of  specimens,  and  on  various  diagnostic  pc'nts. 
Throughout  the  pamphlet  the  author's  endeavour  ha?  been 
to  keep  the  'language  simple  and  free  from  technicalities, 
and  this  being  so  it  should  prove  useful  to  laymen  as  well 
as  to  medical  men.  Those  who  wish  further  details  are 
referred  to  a  memoir  by  the  same  author  on  the  "  Rats  of 
Calcutta,''  now  being  issued  as  part  of  the  first  volume  ot 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

••  Matriculation  Directory,  No.  46.  .Tune,  1901.  Cambridge :  University 
Tutorial  Press.    (Crown  3vo,  pp.  146.     U.) 

io nikroskopie  una  Chemic  am  Krankenbsit.  Von  Professor  Dr.  H. 
Heuhartz.  Funfte  Auflage.  Berlin:  J.  Springer.  1907.  (Demy  8vo. 
pp.  4.7.    Tafeln  IV.    M.9.) 

ii  London  :  E.  Grant  Richards.  1S07.  (Donb.  sup.roy.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
each  par:. 

i2  Aids  to  the  Identification  of  /,'       I  ith  Pino"--  in  India,  mth 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Collection  of  Specimens.  By  W.  C.  Hossack.  M.D., 
Plague  Department,  Calcutta.  Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Indian  Museum.  Price,  3  annas.  Printed  at  the  Pioneer  Press. 
Allahabad.     1907. 


The  Ninth  French  Congress  of  International  Medicine 
will  be  held  in  Paris  on  October  17th,  18th  and  19th.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  the  treatment  of  simple  gastric 
ulcer;  the pathogenesisand  treatment  of  Basedow's  disease : 
and  haemophilia. 

The  first  Congress  of  Stomatology  will  be  held  in  Paris 
from  August  1st  to  5th,  under  the  presidency  cf  Dr. 
Galippe,  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Revier,  of  Lille.  Practitioners 
of  all  nationalities  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

The  Hygienic  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fourteenth  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  at  Berlin  in  September,  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cultus-Minister,  the  Imperial  Health 
Bureau,  and  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  as  well  as  leading  representatives  of  hygienic 
science  in  general.    The  President  is  Professor  Radner. 
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MEDICINAL    AND    DIETETIC    PREPARATIONS. 

Nutritive  Liquid  Peptone. 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis,  and  Co.  (Ill,  Queen  Vietoila 
Street,  E.G.)  have  submitted  a  sample  of  a  preparation 
which  they  are  issuing  under  the  above  name.  This  is 
stated  to  contain  beef-peptone  prepared  by  the  action  of 
the  digestive  ferment  of  the  pineapple,  together  with 
extract  of  malt.  It  is  a  bright  liquid,  of  pleasant, 
aromatic,  sweet  taste  ;  heating  causes  no  coagulation 
or  precipitation.  Analysis  showed  it  to  contain  0.3  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to  1.82  per  cent,  of 
proteid,  10.5  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  reducing 
sugars  equivalent  to  17.1  per  cent,  of  maltose  ;  diastase 
was  shown  to  be  present  by  its  digestive  action  on 
gelatinized  starch.  This  preparation  is  also  made  with 
the  addition  of  creosote  1J  min.  and  guaiacol  4  min.  in 
each  fluid  ounce;  these  additions  are  easily  recrgnized  by 
the  taste,  but  do  not  render  it  unpalatable. 

Quinine  Acetyl- Salicylate. 
Acetyl-salicylic  acid  having  become  estabi'shed  in  use 
as  preferable  to  salicylic  acid  in  very  many  cases,  its  com- 
pounds may  beexpected  to  show  corresponding  advantages. 
The  acetyl-salicylate  of  quinine,  of  which  we  have  received 
a  sample  of  the  "Wellcome"  brand  from  Messrs.  Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome,  and  Co.  (Snow  Hill  Buildings,  E.C.), 
is  a  white,  finely  granular,  crystalline  powder,  moderately 
soluble  in  cold  water.  In  the  dilute  acid  fluid  of  the 
stomach  acetyl-salicylic  acid  is  liberated,  and  salicylic 
acid  is  not  formed  until  the  alkaline  contents  of  the 
intestine  are  reached.  This  compound  will  doubtless 
prove  useful  where  the  therapeutic  effects  of  quinine  and 
salicylic  acid  are  required,  without  the  gastric  disturbance 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  latter  if  quinine  salicylate  is 
administered.  The  drug  is  also  supplied  in  the  form  of 
tabloids  under  the  name  of  "Xaxaquin";  samples  of 
these  which  we  examined  disintegrated  perfectly  when 
placed  in  water. 

'fur.brijye  Wells  Water  Biscuit. 
We  have  received  samples  of  the  wafers,  or  water  bis- 
cuits, prepared  1  y  Messrs.  Romary  under  the  above  name. 
They  differ  from  most  biscuits  in  not  possessing  a  brown 
exterior  and  whiter  interior,  but  being  homogeneous  ;  a 
"crust "is,  in  fact,  practically  impossible,  as  the  wafers 
are  only  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  sixpenny-piece  ;  they 
are  delicately  flavoured,  and  will  form  an  attractive  and 
easily  digested  article  of  diet.  Examination  showed  iron 
to  be  present,  corresponding  to  the  chalybeate  nature  of 
the  Tunbridge  Wells  water. 

"  Thermasep1'  Thermometer  Cose. 
An  ingenious  little  contrivance  for  sterilizing  the  bulb 
of  a  clinical  thermometer  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
Martindale  (10,  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.).  The  "  Ther- 
masep''  clinical  case,  as  it  is  named,  resembles  the  ordinary 
ease  of  a  clinical  thermometer  except  that  the  bottom  is  an 
open  grating,  and  on  to  the  end  fits  a  small  extra  chamber 
intended  to  contain  paraform.  As  the  latter  substance 
slowly  and  steadily  decomposes  into  its  isomer  formal- 
dehyde, which  passes  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the  case, 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  case, 
is  continually  exposed  to  this  powerful  antiseptic. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Xon-influmm able  Flannelette. 
The  many  deaths  from  burning,  especially  of  children, 
that  have  been  due  to  standing  by  a  fire  when  clad  in 
flannelette,  have  abundantly  shown  the  grave  risks  due  to 
the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  this  material.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  coroners,  flannelette  retains  great 
popularity  for  night  garments  and  underclothing,  doubtless 
on  account  of  its  soft,  warm  feel  and  moderate  price,  in 
article  which  (-lull  possess  the  good  properties  of  flan- 
nelette without  its  dangerous  <  omlmstibility  is  therefore  a 
great  desideratum,  and  eueh  an  article  appears  to  have 
been  found.  The  patentees  of  "  Non-tlam "  flannelette 
(Aytoun  Street,  Manchester)  have  submitted  samples  of 
their  product,  and  we  h  ive  tested  these  with  ex- 
cellent results.  A  grcnt  part  of  the  danger  of  the 
ordinary  material  is  due  to  the  soft  woolly  nap, 
which  causes  fire  to  traverse  the  entire  surface 
with  very  great  rapidity;  in  "Non-tlam."  however. 
the  Surface  shows  praetioaWy  the  same  soft  nap.  and 
the  material  has  also  the  «oft,  woolly  feel  of  flannelette, 
but  this  rapid  travelling  of  a  lire  does  not  occur.  Pieces 
of  this  and  of  ordinary  flannelette  were  thoroughly  dried 


in  an  oven  and  then  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  upper  part  of 
a  gas  flame  ;  the  ordinary  flannelette  ignited  almost  in- 
stantaneously, the  flame  at  once  travelling  over  the  whole 
piece,  which  burnt  fiercely  and  was  quickly  in  ashes  ;  the 
"  Non-flam,"  on  the  other  hand,  although  kept  gently 
moving  in  the  flame  for  some  minutes,  did  not  take  fire  ; 
the  portion  actually  in  the  flame  slowly  and  quietly  burnt 
to  an  ash,  but  without  the  flame  spreading.  If  a  piece  was 
held  stationary  in  the  flame  it  was  found  possible  to  set  it 
fairly  alight,  but  it  burned  in  a  half-hearted  manner  and 
was  readily  extinguished.  This  invention  deserves  to  be 
widely  known,  and  will  doubtless  prevent  many  fatal 
accidents  that  might  occur  with  the  ordinary  material. 


THE   COMPOSITION   OF    CERTAIN 
SECRET   REMEDIES.* 


V— OBESITY  CURES. 
(Continued  from  page  -5.J 
Hughes  and  Hughes's  XL  Reducing  Pills. 
Supplied  by  Hughes  and  Hughes,  York  Grove,  Brighton. 
Price  2s.  9:1.  per  box,  containing  twenty  eight  pills.    This 
medicine  is  described,  in  a  circular  enclosed  with  the 
box,  as 

A  remedy  at  once  safe,  speedy,  and  efficacious,  and  of 
marked  value  from  the  health  point  of  view,  as  it  combats 
the  special  ills  to  which  the  corpulent  have  a  liability.  It 
is  very  easy  to  take,  the  pills  being  tasteless,  and  does  not 
necessarily  oblige  any  special  course  of  diet. 

The  directions  are  : 
2  pills  twice  a  day,  after  principal  meals. 
The  pills  are  coated  with  French  chalk,  and  coloured 
pink  on  the  outside.  After  removal  of  the  coating  they 
have  an  average  weight  of  3  grains.  Analysis  showed 
them  to  contain  a  vegetable  extract,  powdered  ginger, 
powdered  liquorice,  iron,  potassium,  phosphate,  and  iodide ; 
in  addition  to  the  mineral  constituents  just  named,  the 
ash  showed  all  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  extract 
of  bladderwrack ;  various  other  tests  applied  to  the  pills 
indicated  this  extract  to  be  present,  and  failed  to  show 
any  other  ingredients.  The  quantities  of  the  respective 
substances  were  determined  as  accurately  as  possible, 
and  the  formula  found  to  be  approximately  : 

Potassium  iodide       0  15  grain 

Iron  phosphate  0.35     ,, 

Powdered  ginger        0.2       „ 

,,        liquorice 0  1       ,, 

Kxtract  of  Fucus  vesiculosns      ...      2.2  grains 
In  one  pill. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (28  pills),  lid. 

Hughes  and  Hughes's  XL  Reducing  Lotion. 
For    external    use  only,  with   the   XL   reducing  pills. 
Supplied  by  Hughes  and  Hughes,  York  Grove,  Brighton. 
Piice  4s.  6d.  per  bottle,  containing  2i  fluid  ounces. 

Directions  for  Use. — To  a  little  of  the  lotion  add  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  water  (to  a  spoonful,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  water).  The  lotion  is  in  a  highly-concentrated 
form,  and  equals  a  bottle  four  times  the  size.  The  lotion 
should  be  applied  night  and  morning,  gently,  without  rubbiDg, 
by  means  of  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  rag,  to  the  part  desired. 
Any  part  that  is  abnormallv  enlarged  can  be  so  treated,  except 
the  face,  to  whioh  it  should  not  be  applied.  The  XL  lotion 
will  not  irritate  the  most  delicate  skin,  but  it  should  not  he 
used  when  there  is  any  scratch  or  abrasion. 

Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  glycerine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a 
resinous  sub&tance  in  combination  with  alkali.  The 
amount  of  the  last  constituent  is  very  small,  the  resinous 
substance  only  amounting  to  0.08  per  cent. ;  it  is  a  some- 
what bitter  substance,  with  little  colour,  and  showing  no 
characteristic  reactions  or  properties  by  which  it  could  be 
identified.  The  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients  were 
found  to  be : 

Potassium  iodide       9.7  grains 

Potassium  bromide 13.5     ,, 

Potassium  chloride 6.9     ,, 

Ulycerine  105  minims 

Water     To  1  fluid  ounce. 

Estimated  cost  of   ingredients  (2i    fluid    ounces),  three 
farthings. 

"Previous  articles  of  this   series  were  published  In  tlio  following 
1  the  BbctiSB  Medioal  Joubjjal  :  1904,  vol.  ii,  p.  1585;  1906, 
vol.  ii,  p.  27,  p.  1645 ;  1907,  vol.  i,  p.  213. 
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JEWISH  PHYSICIANS  AT  THE  EN3LISH  COURT. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  Jewish  physicians  were  held  to  be  in 
a  special  sense  depositories  of  medical  learning.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  ordinary  Hebrew  was  subjected  by 
nearly  all  Christian  rulers,  Jews  were  chosen  as  phy- 
sicians by  many  monarchs.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
testimony  to  their  reputation  for  skill  in  physic  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  many  Popes  chose  Jewish  dootors 
to  minister  to  them.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  for 
several  centuries  the  health  of  the  Popes  was  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  Jewish  doctors,  who  were  expressly 
exempted  from  the  penalties  and  disabilities  which 
weighed  on  their  countrymen  and  co-religionists.  It 
seemed  to  be  thought 
that  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  race 
that  gave  them 
"  mystical  lore  "  in 
the  domain  of 
physic.  It  is  re- 
lated that  a  King  of 
Prance  asked  another 
potentate  to  send 
him  his  physician, 
who  was  a  man  of 
great  reputation. 
The  first  thing  the 
sick  monarch  did 
when  the  doctor  pre- 
sented himself  at  his 
bedside  was  to  ask 
him  if  he  was  a  Jew. 
On  the  man  of  art 
confessing  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  the 
augnst  patient  forth- 
with dismissed  him, 
as  he  would  not  trust 
his  life  to  the  minis- 
trations  of  any 
doctor  but  one  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham. 

At  the  English 
Court  Jewish  phy- 
sicians do  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  such 
favour.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  this 
country  the  Jews 
were  often  treated 
with  a  savage  bru- 
tality which  com- 
pares unfavourably 
even  with  the  treat- 
ment they  received 
in  other  countries  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  It 
is  true  there  is,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  Febxasdo 

record  of  wholesale  burnings  such  as  we  read  of  in  French 
history  under  Philip  the  Fair,  who  is  said  to  have  purged 
his  country  of  Semitic  taint  by  disposing  in  this  summary 
fashion  of  about  eleven  thousand  of  them  on  a  charge — 
which  has  Bometimes  been  brought  on  equally  flimsy 
evidence  even  at  the  present  day — of  poisoning  the  wells. 
It  is  probable  that  the  French  King  was  moved  to  this 
wholesale  massacre,  not  so  much  by  a  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  charge  as  by  the  financial  instincts  which  inspired 
the  English  sovereign,  who  would,  as  Calverley  says, 
Day  by  day  extract  a  grinder 
From  the  howling  Israelite. 

We  confess  that  we  have  not  made  any  m:nute  research 
on  the  point,  but,  speaking  from  a  general  impression,  we 
recall  only  two  Jews  who  held  the  responsible  office  of 
Physician  at  the  English  Court. 

One  of  these  was  Buy  or  Roderigo  Lopez,  who  was 
Physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  who  is  believed  by 
some  authorities  to  be  the  original  of  Shylock.  He  was  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  whose  skill  in  medicine  won  for  him  the 


favour  and  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  London  in  1559,  and  he  was  the  Queen's 
Chief  Paysician  for  many  years,  till  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  politics,  in  which  he  found 
his  doom.  He  held  the  office  of  Resident  Physician  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  between  1567  and  1675,  and  during 
that  period  various  orders  are  recorded  in  the  hospital 
journals  for  repairing  his  house  and  gardens,  and  to 
"board  his  parloure,'' in  consideration  for  which  he  was 
to  be  "more  painful"  in  his  care  for  the  poor,  lie 
received  43s.  a  year,  which  with  his  house  and  a  certain 
allowance  for  ,;  billetts  and  coales,"  were  given  him  by 
way  of  s  ilary.  Among  his  colleagues  at  the  hospital  was 
the  famous  surgeon,  William  Clowes,  who,  in  a  work 
on  Gunshot  Wounds  (1591),  remarks  that  Lopez 
'•showed  himself  to  be  both  careful  and  very 
skilfa',  not  only  in  his  counsel  in  dieting,  purg- 
ing,   and     bleeding,     but     also     for     his     direction     of 

Arceus'   apozema,"  a 

remedy  which  Lopez 

caused  his  assistants 
at  St.  Batholomew's 
to  adopt.  An  "  apo- 
zema, "  we  know, 
was  a  decoction  of 
various  medicinal 
substances,  but  who 
was  Arceus  ?  Before 
1569  Lopez  had  be- 
come a  member  of 
the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  the  roll 
of  which  his  name 
appears  in  the 
Latinize  d  form 
"Lopus";  in  1569  70 
he  was  selected  to 
read  the  Anatomy 
Lecture  at  the  Col- 
lege, but  paid  a  fine 
to  escape  the  duty. 

He  figures  in  the 
census  of  foreigners 
living  in  London  in 
1571,  as  a  resident 
in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter  le  Poer, 
and  is  described  as 
"  Dr.  Lopus,  a  por- 
tingale,  householder 
denizen,"  who  "  came 
into  this  realm  about 
twelve  years  past  to 
get  his  living  by 
physic."  He  was 
accused  of  unprofes- 
sional practices  ;  in 
15  71  the  College 
ordered  him  to  re- 
turn a  fee  which  he 
had  received  from  a 
servant  of  Lord 
Burghley  on  under- 
jiesdez.  M  taking     to     cure     a 

swollen  shin-bone.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  influential  patients  like  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  probably  introduced 
him  to  the  Qaeen.  Elizabeth  granted  him  a  monopoly 
for  the  importation  of  aniseed  and  sumach  in  England. 
In  1586,  when  he  basked  in  the  favour  of  the  Court,  he  is 
referred  to  in  comments  on  the  chief  doctors  of  the  day, 
written  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  on  his  copy  (now  in  the 
British  Museum),  of  In  ivdato'ian  Medicxstrorum  Calumnias 

ft  Homicidia  pro   Christian  it  pia  e.ihortatio 1  Georgio 

Maria  Vyreceburgio  Doctore  Mdiu  Marpurgi  et  alii*.  1570.  Of 
Lopez,  Harvey  writes  that,  though  "descended  of  Jews" 
he  was  himself  a  Christian.  "  He  is,"  Harvey  continues, 
'■  none  of  the  learnedest  or  expertest  physitians 
Co-art,  but  one  that  maketh  a  great  account  of 
himself  a3  the  best,  and  by  a  kind  of  Jewish  practis  hath 
giowen  to  much  wealth  and  sum  reputation  as  well  with 
ye  Queen  herself  as  with  sum  of  ye  greatest  Lordes  and 
Ladyes."  Lopez's  attendance  at  Court  soon  brought  him 
the  acquaintance  of    the  Earl  of  Essex,   who  thought  to 
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make  use  of  him  to  get  political  intelligence  from  Spain. 
The  cautious  physician  refused  the  Earl's  offer  of  employ- 
ment, and  communicated  the  negotiation  to  the  Queen.  He 
consented,  however,  to  act  as  interpreter  to  Antonio  Perez,  a 
victim  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Philip  oi  Spain, 
whom  Essex  and  his  friends  brought  to  England  in  1590 
in  order  to  intensify  the  hostility  of  the  English  public  to 
Spain.  In  the  summer  of  1593  Lopez  divulged  to  Antonio 
and  his  friends  some  professional  secrets  "  which  did 
disparage  to  the  Earl's  honour."  Lopez's  ultimate  con- 
viction may,  according  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  {Dictionary 
of  National  Biography)  be  as  fairly  ascribed  to  political 
intrigue  and  religious  prejudice  as  to  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  him. 

Lopez  is  said  to  have  been  offered  50,000  crowns  to 
take  a  part  in  the  Spanish  plot  to  assassinate  the  Queen, 
and  was  so  far  compromised  that  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  in  1594,  and  tried  at  Guildhall  before  a 
Special  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
He  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  on  June  7th  in 
that  year.  Munk  says  he  was  hanged ;  at  any  rate, 
he  was  executed.  In  regard  to  his  having  sup- 
plied a  model  for  Shylock,  Martin  Hume  points  out 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  procuring  his  death,  was  his  bitter  enemy;  anything, 
therefore,  that  presented  a  Jew  like  Lopez  in  an  odious 
light  would  have  pleased  the  Earl  and  his  party.  Lopez 
certainly  figured  in  other  plays  soon  after  his  death, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Marlowe's  Jexo  of  Malta  and 
"  Dr.  Faustus."  in  Dekker's  Lady  of  Babylon,  and  in 
Middleton's  Game  at  Chess.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was 
first  seen  on  the  stage  two  months  after  Lopez's  execution, 
when  all  the  country  was  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  de- 
tested Jew's  fate.  It  was  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
Lopez  was  a  grasping,  miserly  man :  it  was  believed  that 
he  was  a  poisoner  by  profession,  and  that  he  had  only  out- 
wardly conformed  to  Christianity.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
when  Portia  in  the  trial  scene  demands  that  Shylock 
shall  become  a  Christian  he  makes  no  demur.  Lopez, 
indeed,  was  fond  of  dwelling  upon  his  Christianity,  and 
constantly  speaks  in  his  letters  to  the  Spanish  agents 
of  the  "great  remedy  'for  Christendom"  that  is 
to  be  effected  by  his  means.  On  the  scaffold,  even,  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  despairing  reference  to  his  love  of 
Christ.  Shakespeare  may  have  had  this  in  his  mind 
when  he  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Antonio  : 

The  Devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soal  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek — 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 

The  other  Jewish  physician  at  the  English  Court  was 
Fernando  Mendez,  who  was  born  of  Jewish  parentage  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  Portugal.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpellier  in 
December,  1667,  and  became  Physician  to  John  IY  of 
Portugal.  When  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  on  her  way 
to  England  to  become  the  wife  of  Charles  II,  she  was 
attacked  during  her  journey  through  New  Castile 
with  erysipelas,  and  Mendez  was  sent  to  attend 
her.  He  gained  such  favour  with  the  princess 
that  she  made  him  a  member  of  her  household,  and 
1  him  to  accompany  her  to  England,  and  settle  there. 
Mendez  reached  this  country  on  October  25th,  1669,  and 
waa  appointed  Physician-in- Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  physicians  in  regular  attendance  on 
Charles  II  during  his  last  illness.  By  the  charter  of 
James  II  he  was  created  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  was  admitted  on  April  12th,  1687;  but  on  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  his  name  was  removed 
from  the  roll.  Mendez  died  in  London  on  November 
18th,  1724.  By  his  wife,  Miss  Marquer,  he  had  a  son, 
lames  (died  1739),  and  a  daughter,  Catharine  (named  after 
the  Queen,  who  acted  as  godmother),  bom  about  1678  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Somerset  House.  Mendez's  only  pub- 
lished work  was  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  entitled, 
"Stadium  Apollinare,  sive  Progymnasmata  medica,  ad 
Monspeliensis  Apollinis  Laurum  Consequendam,"  Lyons, 
1663.  Prefixed  is  his  portrait  engraved  by  Nicolas 
RegueSBOh,  for  a  photograph  of  which,  here  reproduced, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sieve- 
king.  A  letter  in  Portuguese  from  Dr.  Mendez  to  John 
Mendez  da  Costa,  dated  1663,  Is  amongst  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 


So  far  we  have  followed  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.  In  the  Jewish  World  of  May  24th,  however,  Mr 
Lucien  Wolf  gives  a  different  account  of  Fernando  Mendez. 
He  complains  that  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  does  very  scant 
justice  to  this  eminent  man,  besides  repeating  the  absurd 
stories  about  his  early  life  which  first  appeared  in  Lindo's 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  were 
subsequently  fathered  by  1  >r.  Gaster.  Mendez,  according 
to  Mr.  Wolf,  was  never  Court  Physician  to  King  John  IV.  of 
Portugal,  nor  did  he  attend  Catharine  of  Braganza  when 
she  came  to  England  in  1663,  nor  did  he  have  a  brother 
named  Andrea  Mendez  da  Costa  who  was  Court  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen,  nor  did  he  and  his  brother  openly 
embrace  Judaism  on  their  arrival  in  this  country.  All  this, 
he  says,  is  fiction.  Mendez  was  a  young  medical  student  at 
Leyden  at  the  time  of  Catharine's  marriage,  and  he  did  not 
set  foot  in  this  country  until  1669.  His  appointment  as  Phy- 
sician in  Ordinary  did  not  take  place  until  some  years  later. 
Fernando  Mendez,  was,  however,  a  very  distinguished  man. 
He  attended  Charles  II  on  his  deathbed,  and  was  one  of  the 
signatories  of  the  Royal  Death  Certificate.  He  wascreated 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  cf  Physicians  by  the  Charter  of 
James  II,  and  was  admitted  in  1687.  He  died  in  1724, 
and  left  an  immense  fortune,  chiefly  derived  from  his 
business  partnership  with  his  cousin,  Alvaro  da  Costa,  the 
eminent  banker  and  merchant. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  grandson  of  Fernando  Mendez, 
Moses  Mendez,  combined  in  himself  the  apparently  in- 
compatible characters  of  stockbroker  and  poet.  He  wrote 
songs,  dramatic  plays,  and  "  musical  entertainments," 
some  of  which  were  fairly  successful.  He  was  a  friend 
of  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Seasons.  He 
married  Anne  Gabrielle,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Francis  Head,  Bart.  His  two  sons,  Francis  and  James 
Roper,  were  authorized  to  take  the  surname  o!  Head. 
His  grandson,  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  was  well  known  in  his  day  as 
an  author  by  his  Rough  Notes  of  Journeys  in  the  Pampas 
and  Andes  and  other  works,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838. 
He  gave  his  name  Bond  Head  to  a  place  some  fifty  miles 
north  cf  Toronto,  where  William  Osier,  now  Regius  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  born  in  1819.  The 
fourth  baronet  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Robert  Head,  who 
died  a  short  time  ago. 


THE  LONDON  MATRICULATION  AS  A  SCHOOL- 
LEAYING  CERTIFICATE. 

Ecce  Iterum  Crispinus.' 
It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  University  of  London 
that  its  entrance  examination  should  be  taken  by  school- 
boys without  requiring  any  form  of  specialized  training, 
and  that  it  should  fall  into  line  with  the  ordinary  school 
curriculum,  and  be  taken  merely  a3  an  incident  in  the 
course  of  routine  school  work.  That  this  condition  Is  not 
realized  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  schools 
find  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  matriculation  form, 
that  University  College  and  King's  College  are  compelled 
to  provide  courses  for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the 
portals  of  the  Fniversity,  that  the  many  coaching  estab- 
lishments which  flourish  in  London,  make  their  matricu- 
lation successes  the  main  feature  of  the  prospectuses  they 
itsue,  and  that  the  private  tutor  expects  to  make  the  half 
of  his  income  out  of  the  pupils  who  come  to  be  specially 
prepared  for  this  examination. 

Now,  quite  apart  from  the  eccentricity  of  individual 
examiners,  which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  checked 
in  the  matriculation  papers  set  last  June,  the  whole 
ehanicter  of  the  syllabus  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  school  test. 
An  illustration  of  this  can  be  most  suitably  afforded  by 
comparing  the  papers  set  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools-leaving  Certifieate  Board  and  those  of  the 
1  iitrieulation  examiners.  In  the  first  place,  the  briefest 
inspection  will  show  that,  whereas  the  matriculation 
syllabus  is  vague  and  indefinite  and  has  little  relation 
with  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  that  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board  is  definite  and  precise  in  every  subject 
and  properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Thus,  in  English,  while  the  matriculation  candidate  has 
his  "knowledge  and  command  of  English"  tested  by 
"questions  in  composition,  prccii  writing,  paraphrase,  and 
analysis  of  sentences,"  and  Is  expected  to  show  a  "  know- 
lodge  of  the  most  salient  facts   in   English  history  and 
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geDgraphy,'1  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  content 
themselves  with  asking  their  candidates  to  write  an  essay- 
on  some  simple  subject,  to  write  a  precis  of  definite  length, 
summarizing  a  portion  of  a  set  of  Government 
dispatches  or  the  like,  and  the  reproduction  of  a  story 
read  out  in  the  examination  room.  By  salient  facts  in 
English  history  the  examiners  for  the  matriculation 
included  last  month  "  The  rise  and  growth  of  Wessex, ' 
"The  development  of  representative  government  in  the 
thirteenth  century,"  and  "The  conflict  of  the  Church  with 
the  early  Angevin  Kings,"  and  set  these  as  subjects  for  an 
English  essay.  They  asked  for  a  precis  of  a  philosophical 
passage  from  Coleridge.  Among  the  syntactical  comments 
the  candidates  were  told  to  discuss  the  case  cf  the 
words  in  italics  in  the  following  passage : 

5  (1)  Woe  worth  the  chase  !    Woe  worth  the  day 
That  cost  thy  life,  my  gallant  grey  ! 
They  had  to  correct  faults  in  the  syntax  or  phraseology  of 

5  (4)  Xo  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 

But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killed. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  asked  candidates  for 
their  views  as  to  the  advantages  or  drawbacks  of  con- 
scription ;  or  to  explain  the  value  of  the  study  of  history, 
or  to  give  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  that  the 
earth  is  round,  or  to  comment  on  the  chief  causes  and 
results  of  the  migration  of  the  population  of  England  from 
the  country  into  the  towns.  The  story  to  be  summarized 
was  an  incident  in  the  Armada  taken  from  Motley's 
T'nited  Xetherlands,  while  the  precis  dealt  with  the  treaty 
negotiations  with  Thibet. 

The  mathematical  papers  do  not  lend  themselves  satis- 
factorily to  detailed  comparison,  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board  grade  their  questions  according  to  the 
standard  of  knowledge  professed  by  their  candidates, 
while  the  matriculation  authorities  demand  that  all 
students  should  pass  in  the  two  papers  set.  The  former 
method  takes  account  of  the  facts  of  school  organization, 
the  latter  does  not. 

From  the  Latin  papers  set  it  is  clear  that  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Board  considers  that  the  grammatical 
knowledge  of  candidates  is  sufficiently  tested  by  the 
rendering  of  English  sentences  and  an  English  prose  into 
Latin  and  by  the  translation  of  a  couple  of  not  too  easy  unseen 
passages  from  Latin  into  English.  A  few  simple  comments 
on  the  pieces  set  for  translation  are  also  asked.  Aa 
examples  of  the  sentences  we  may  quote  the  following : 

(3)  He  is  so  prudent  that  he  never  remains  either  at  Capua 
or  at  Baiae. 

(5)  Fabius,  by  delaying,  prevented  the  Poeni  from  getting 
possession  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  the  matriculation,  however,  questions  are  often  set 
which  are  outside  the  scope  of  a  Latin  grammar  as  com- 
plete and  as  recognized  as  Kennedy's,  while,  in  addition  to 
the  set  sentences,  which  are  often  tricky,  the  candidate  is 
asked  (IV,  2)  to  give  Latin  sentences  illustrating  the  use 
of  quisquis,  quis,  quilibet,  quisquam — a  type  of  question 
to  which  the  average  boy  is  quite  unable  to  give  an 
adequate  answer. 

In  the  French  examination  a  similar  state  of  things 
exists.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  tests  the  know- 
ledge of  the  candidate  by  sentences  and  prose,  and  he  is 
also  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  in  French  of  a  narrative 
read  out  by  the  examiner  during  the  course  of  the 
examination  and  to  translate  a  number  of  unseens.  The 
candidate's  knowledge  of  oral  French  is  ascertained  by 
dictation,  by  viva-voce  examination,  and  by  his  being 
required  to  himself  read  out  a  simple  piece  of  French  prose. 
The  matriculation  in  this  subject  and  in  German  is  hope- 
lessly out  of  touch  with  school  methods.  The  examiners 
require  evidence  of  practice  in  some  form  of  phonetic 
script.  They  set  their  last  question  in  French,  and  ask 
the  candidate  to  rewrite  a  portion  of  the  unseen  passage, 
changing  singular  to  plural,  first  person  to  third,  and  the 
like. 

But  it  is  in  the  natural  science  papers  especially  that 
the  matriculation  fails  as  a  test  of  school  work.  Again 
and  again  has  the  importance  of  practical  work  been 
emphasized  at  the  conferences  held  by  teachers  of 
science,  and  this  side  of  school  life  has  won  ample 
recognition  from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board. 
The  examiners  of  this  body  insist  on  the  boys  showing 
a  competent  knowledge  of  ordinary  laboratory  manipu- 
lation, simple  problems  being  set  to  test  their  power 
in  working  with  the  apparatus,  to  whose  use  they  should 


have  been  accustomed  in  their  school  routine.  The 
syllabus  includes  the  simple  manipulation  of  the  more 
elementary  gases.  The  papers  in  chemistry  andphjsics 
are  an  admirable  example  of  what  should  be  aimed  at  in 
school  examinations.  The  matriculation  examiners  rest 
content  with  stating  that  a  practical  laboratory  knowledge 
is  insisted  on,  and  attempt  to  test  it  by  the  papers  which 
they  set.  Again,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  ask 
their  candidates  in  the  theoretical  paper  questions 
such  as 

5.  State  Ohm's  law. 

Two  battery  cells  are  connected  in  turn  with  a  galvanometer 
and  give  the  same  deflection.  They  are  connected  in  series, 
and  still  give  the  same  deflection,  but  in  parallel  they  give  a 
still  larger  deflection.  What  should  you  conclude  from  these 
observations  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  question  set  in  the  paper 
for  the  matriculation  is  obscure,  long-winded,  and  typical 
of  the  whole  examination. 

State  the  law  of  force  between  two  magnetic  poles. 

Three  thin  bar  magnets  lie  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  one  of 
them  suspended  horizontally  by  a  thread  from  its  centre, 
while  the  other  two  are  fixed  horizontally,  on  a  level  with  the 
former,  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  it,  with  their 
north-seeking  poles  opposite  each  other,  and  facing  (a)  north, 
(6)  south.  The  equilibrium  of  the  suspended  magnet  is  four.d 
to  be  stable  in  one  case  but  unstable  In  the  other.  Explain 
this,  giving  diagrams  showing  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
suspended  needle  in  each  case  when  it  is  deflected  slightly 
from  the  meridian. 

This  and  similar  questions  are  all  that  the  matricula- 
tion authorities  can  offer  as  a  test  of  practical  training  in 
natural  science — a  series  of  questions  which  hardly 
succeed  in  testing  whether  the  candidate  has  ever  seen 
experiments  performed,  let  alone  whether  he  has  ever 
done  any  for  himself. 

The  few  examples  quoted  are  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ence in  character  between  these  two  examinations.  At 
the  matriculation,  when  knowledge  of  detail  is  asked  for, 
it  is  the  detail  found  in  the  small  print  of  the  recognized 
textbooks — the  detail  which  should  never  be  required  of 
the  elementary  student.  The  other  questions  set  aim  at 
testing  how  far  the  examinees  can  argue  from  the 
knowledge  which  they  possess  to  solve  problems  different 
in  kind  from  those  which  they  have  hitherto  encountered. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  matriculation  examiners  thus 
aim  at  discovering  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  most 
valuable  quality,  but  their  methods  are  apparently 
vitiated  by  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  psychology. 
Practical  schoolmasters  have  long  realized  that  a  boy's 
reasoning  power  is  not  developed,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  boys,  is  barely  awakened,  by  the  age  of  16  or  17. 
whereas  their  powers  of  observation  and  their  capacity  for 
absorbing  fact  knowledge  is  greater  then  than  at  any 
other  time  in  their  lives.  The  whole  system  of  school 
education  is  based  on  the  appreciation  of  this  very 
elementary  truth.  Nearly  the  whole  teaching  ability  of 
the  past  has  been  poured  into  the  classical  textbook.-- 
which  are  at  present  in  daily  use  in  the  schools.  Thesi 
textbooks  go  on  the  principle  of  laying  down  simple  rules 
and  then  giving  hosts  of  examples  which  depend  on  their 
application.  Subtleties  are  avoided,  and  in  the  ideal 
textbook  for  boys  every  kind  of  instruction  is  reduced  to 
a  formal  type.  The  schoolmaster  has  realized  the  limita- 
tions of  the  boy  mind,  and,  for  the  most  part  empirically, 
has  hit  on  the  best  method  for  training  it. 

Again,  the  teacher  of  experience  has  long  been  awaiv 
that  it  is  useless,  in  teaching  the  average  boy,  to  give  him 
vague  directions  as  to  the  work  that  is  required.  If  ;i 
definite  problem  is  set  it  forms  an  adequate  and  satis- 
factory test  of  his  abilities.  If  the  problem  is  indefinite, 
however,  its  nature  is  usually  not  appreciated,  and  the 
result  is  waste  of  time.  It  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  the  matriculation  is  a  menace  to  the  efficient 
work  of  the  schools.  Not  unnaturally,  parents 
who  wish  their  sons  to  follow  up  their  school  life  by  a 
career  at  the  London  University  are  influenced  in  the 
choice  of  a  school  by  the  successes  obtained  in  the  London 
matriculation.  And  so,  under  the  ssnetion  of  success, 
the  schoolmaster  is  forced  to  neglect  educational  methods 
which  he  knows  to  be  the  best,  and  to  have  a  special 
matriculation  form  in  which  his  ordinary  boys  are  coached 
on  scholarship  lines.  Examination  conditions  force  him 
to  teach  his  boys  to  run  before  they  can  walk,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  examination  polish  takes  the  place  of 
solid  groundwork,  and  second-iate  scholarship  of    that 
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preparation  by  which  alone  fir3t  rate  scholarship  ran  be 
attained.  The  disorganization  entailed  in  the  process 
permeates  the  whole  educational  life  of  the  school,  and  is 
largely  responsible  lor  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
which  boys  enter  the  professions. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR 
OF  FACTORIES  AMD  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  TEAR  1900.* 
The  work  of  the  factory  department  of  the  Home  Office 
goes  on  increasing  year  by  year,  and  the  trend  of  modern 
legislation  is  still  further  to  extend  rather  than  to 
diminish  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  there  were  upon 
the  registers  109,065  factories  and  146,124  workshops,  in- 
cluding laundries  but  excluding  men's  workshops,  docks. 
warehouses,  and  domestic  workshops,  an  increase  of  3,377 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  factories  is  4.150,000, 
in  workshops  700.000.  and  in  laundries  100,000.  There 
were  111.904  accidents,  an  increase  of  11.2  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  8  2  per  cent,  in  1905  and  0.4  in  1904.  Jn 
fatal  accidents  there  was  an  increase  of  5.0  per  cent.,  the 
total  number  being  1,116.  The  Notice  of  Accidents  Act 
(1906),  which  came  into  force  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  will  tend  to  simplify  and  extend  the  grounds 
for  report.  Lead  poisoning  increased  from  592  cases  in 
1905  to  632  in  1906,  and  the  deaths  rose  from  23  to  33. 
By  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (L9C6),  which  came 
into  force  this  month,  the  scope  of  the  earlier  Acts  of  1897 
and  1900  is  extended  so  as  to  include  compensation, 
hitherto  limited  to  accidents,  to  certain  scheduled  in- 
dustries. The  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  industrial  diseases  that 
■ought  to  be  scheduled  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal, 

Women  Workers. 
In  previous  annual  reports  of  the  Principal  Lady 
Inspector  of  Factories  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
scanty  provision  of  sanitary  conveniences  for  women  in 
factories.  Very  frequently  these  places  are  anything  but 
sanitary.  There  is  no  slackening  of  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  lady  inspectors  to  bring  about  a  more  hygienic 
condition  of  things  in  this  direction,  and  already  good  has 
followed.  Attention  is  also  being  directed  to  keeping  the 
walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  factories  and  workrooms 
cleaner.  We  all  know  how  disease  lurks  in  the  dust 
collected  on  the  rafters  of  workshops  ;  annual  cleaning  of 
workshops  and  workrooms,  limewashing  of  walls,  and 
better  sweeping  of  floors  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  and  especially  so  in  confectionery  works 
and  places  where  articles  of  food  are  made.  In  such 
there  should  be  not  only  personal  cleanliness  of  the 
workers,  but  clean  workrooms.  It  is  in  the  remedjing  of 
defects  and  negligences  such  as  these  that  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  lady  inspectors  is  apparent.  In  addition  to 
cleanliness,  ventilation  of  workrooms  i3  important.  Any 
escape  of  coal-gas  ought  at  once  to  be  attended  to,  since 
the  continued  inhalation  of  even  small  quantities  of  carbon 
monoxide  during  working  hours  is  sufficient  to  lower  tbe 
general  health  by  causing  anaemia  and  malnutrition.  The 
importance  of  good  ventilation  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon  where  large  numbers  of  young  women  are 
engaged  in  millinery  work,  where  the  occupation  is 
sedentary  and  the  work  long.  In  laundries  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents — 501,  as  against 
276  for  1905.  As  the  increase  affects  women  and  girls 
more  than  men,  it  would  seem  as  if  some  were  due  to  the 
growing  use  of  ironing  machinery  and  the  increasing 
employment  of  young,  unskilled  girls  In  operating  and 
cleaning  it.  Four  dea'.hs  are  notified  -2  from  tetanus,  the 
after-result  of  an  accident ;  1,  a  girl  of  15,  got  a  splinter 
under  her  nail ;  the  other  was  a  man  who  received 
injuries  when  helping  to  start  an  engine.  The  source  of 
the  tetanus  in  these  cases  is  not  stated  by  the  lady 
inspector. 

Another  interesting  point  alluded  to  in  this  part  of  the 
report  is  the  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning  in  women 
employed  in  white  lead  works.  Although  forbidden  by 
Home  ( mice  regulations  to  work  in  the  white  beds  and 
stoving,  the  so  called  dangerous  processes,  women  are 
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engaged  in  cleaning  up  and  are  allowed  to  wash  the  acid 
pots,  towels,  etc.  Many  of  the  women  thus  employed  have 
become  poisoned  by  lead.  In  1906  there  were  reported  in 
earthenware  and  china  works  107  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
as  compared  with  84  in  1905,  a  rise  of  23  cases,  of  which 
four  terminated  fatally.  Miss  Tines  attributes  the  rise  in 
this  industry  to  carelessness  in  the  observance  of  special 
rules.  Two  other  subsidiary  factors  are  said  to  be  (1)  the 
extremely  high  temperatures  constantly  found  in  dipping 
and  ware  cleaning  houses,  due  to  their  being  used  as  drying 
rooms,  and  (2)  the  heavy  strain  imposed  upon  the  women 
employed  in  lead  processes  in  moving  and  lifting  the 
heavy  sanitary  ware  and  the  cleaning  of  dipping  boards 
and  dipping  tubs.  There  is  a  want  of  cleanliness  and  an 
amount  of  untidiness  in  the  earthenware  and  china  works 
both  in  Staffordshire  and  Scotland  which  are  but  a  reflex  of 
the  rough  and  unskilled  women  found  in  many  of  the 
factories,  and  among  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  regula- 
tions. Allusion  is  made  by  the  lady  inspector  to  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  cigarette  trade.  Xo  definite 
apprenticeship  is  required,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of 
the  female  hands  employed  are  ycung  foreigners  ;  some  of 
them  are  Jewesses ;  most  are  unmarried.  With  flexible 
fingers  a  woman  may  turn  out  1,500  to  2,000  hand-made 
cigarettes  in  a  day.  Machinery  is  fast  supplanting  hand 
labour  in  this  industry.  Some  of  the  machines  turn  out 
600  cigarettes  a  minute.  In  one  factory  alone,  where  forty- 
seven  machines  were  in  operation,  7i  million  cigarettes 
could  be  produced  daily.  The  industry  is  not  regarded 
by  the  lady  inspectors  as  unhealthy. 

Electrical  Works. 
The  Electrical  Inspector  reports  191  con-fatal  an".  8 
fatal  accidents  as  occurring  in  factories,  engineering 
works,  etc.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  only  122  electrical  accidents  were  re- 
ported, as  against  199 — which  is  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent.  The  greatly- extended  use  of  electricity  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  increased  number  of  accidents. 

Lead  Poisoning  and  Anthrax. 

The  medical  inspector  draws  attention  to  the  increased 
number  of  cases  of  lead  poisoning — namely,  632,  as  against 
592  for  the  previous  year.  Fluctuations  are  no  doubt  to 
be  expected  in  accordance  with  the  varying  activities  cf 
the  industries.  "  Coach  painticg"  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  increase,  especially  in  moto-rcar  works,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  sandpapering  of  successive  coats  of  paint 
when  dry.  The  need  for  the  notification  of  cases  cf  lead 
poisoning  will  probably  be  lessened  by  the  inclusion  of 
industrial  plnmbism  among  the  diseases  scheduled  under 
the  Compensation  Act,  but  for  statistical  requirements  it 
is  essential  that  the  notification  should  continue  as  here- 
tofore. Among  the  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  are 
included  3  of  optic  neuritis,  all  in  women  working  as  tile 
cleaners  in  the  same  factory.  Printing  is  still  responsible 
every  year  fora  few  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  The  cause  of 
the  lead  poisoning  is  not  always  ascertainable.  It  may  be 
due  to  the  fume  from  the  casting  pot  or  lino  melting-pot, 
or  from  the  dust  given  off  by  the  metal  in  the  compositor's 
box.  Anthrax  figures  largely  as  an  industrial  disease, 
there  being  67  cases,  with  22  deaths.  This  is  the  highest 
tecord  since  anthrax  in  1896  became  notifiable.  Bradford 
contributed  14  cases ;  7  of  these  assumed  the  internal 
form,  in  only  1  of  which  was  there  recovery  after  the  use 
of  Sclavo'&  serum. 

The  annual  report  for  1906  comes  quite  up  to  the  level 
of  its  predecessors.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information,  which,  owing  to  the  more  amplified 
indices,  is  more  readily  accessible  in  this  report  than  in 
those  of  former  years.  This,  which  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  is  one  too  frequently  neglected  in  Blue  Books. 


The  French  Surgical  Association  will  hold  its  twentieth 
annual  Congress  in  Paris  on  October  7th,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Paul  Berger.  The  questions  proposed 
for  discussion  are  :  (1)  The  influence  of  the  .r  rays  on 
malignant  growths;  (2)  nervous,  muscular,  or  tendinous 
transplantations  in  the  treatment  of  paralyses  ;  (3)  chronic 
surgical  affections  (tuberculosis  and  Cancer)  in  their  rela- 
tions with  accidents  to  workmen.  There  will  be  an  exposi- 
tion of  instruments,  dressings,  and  electrical  apparatus  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress. 
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The  Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  Koyal  Society  and  the  Lister  Insti- 
tute, acting  in  conjunction,  to  inquire  into  some  cf  the 
problems  concerning  plague,  has  now  presented  a  further 
report,  which,  like  the  fli  &t,  is  published  as  a  special 
cumber  of  the  Journal  of  Hygiene}  An  analysis  of  the 
first  report  was  published  in  the  British  Mfdical 
Journal  cf  October  20th,  1906,  p.  1045  ef  seq.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  are  : 

George  Lamb,  M.D  ,  Major,  I. M.S.,  Director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  India,  Kasauli. 

William  Glen  Liston,  M.D.,  Captain,  I.M  S  ,  member  of  the 
stall" of  the  Plague  Research  Laboratory,  Parel. 

George  Ford  Petrie,  M  D. ,  assistant  bacteriologist,  Lister 
Institute. 

Sydney  Rowland,  M.A.,  M.RC.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  assistant 
bacteriologist,  Lister  Institute. 

Thomas  flenry  Gloster,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Captain,  I  M.S.,  late 
port  health  officer,  Rangoon. 

M.  Kasava  Pai,  MB.,  CM.,  assistant  surgeon  ;  lent  by  the 
Government  of  Madras. 

V.  L.  Manker,  L  R  C.P..  L  R  C.S.,  D.P.H.Camb. 

P.  S.  Ramachandrier,  first-class  hospital  assistant,  Mysore 
Government ;  lent  by  the  Government  of  Mysore. 

C.  R.  Avari,  hospital  assistant ;  lent  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay. 

The  present  report,  like  the  first,  contains  the  results 
■of  observations  and  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory. 
The  results  and  the  analysis  of  the  extensive  epidemiologi- 
cal observations  of  the  Commission  both  in  Bombay  and 
in  Punjab  villages  will  appear  in  two  future  reports. 

The  second  report  contains  the  following  papers: 

XI. — The  Diagnosis  of  Natural  Eat  Plague. 
During  sixteen  months' work  the  Commission  examined 
about  150,000  rats,  of  which  19,000  proved  to  be  plague- 
infected.  The  pout  mortem  records  of  4.000  of  these 
plague  rats  have  been  carefully  analysed.  The  authors 
consider  that  the  most  important  naked-eye  signs  by 
which  plague  may  be  identified  are  the  presence  of  a 
bubo  (present  in  85  per  cent.),  the  presence  of  general 
subcutaneous  congestion  with  haemorrhages  both  under 
the  skin  and  in  the  organs,  a  "granular"  liver  in  which 
■the  surface  of  the  organ  is  dotted  over  with  minute  white 
or  grey  specks,  and  an  abundant  clear  pleural  effusion. 
The  size  and  appearance  of  the  spleen  was  found  to  be 
variable  and  of  subsidiary  diagnostic  import.  In  the 
•earlier  part  of  the  work  great  importance  was  attached  to 
microscopical  examination  of  smears  of  the  blood  and 
organs.  Subsequent  experience,  however,  coupled 
with  experiments  with  inoculated  and  normal  rats, 
carefully  devised  to  test  the  skill  of  the  ex- 
aminers, convinced  the  authors  that  naked  -  eye 
examination  by  an  experienced  observer  is  more  satis- 
factory for  purposes  of  diagnosis  than  microscopical 
examination  alone.  Naturally,  in  isolated  cases  both 
methods  must  be  employed,  but  the  results  clearly  show 
that  the  omission  of  the  routine  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  every  rat  in  an  investigation  conducted  on  a  large 
acale  does  not  necessarily  impair  the  accuracy  of  the 
work,  while  the  saving  of  labour  is,  of  course,  very  great. 
The  bubo  is  shown  to  be  the  most  important  organ  to 
examine  microscopically.  Thus,  out  of  1,000  plagne- 
infected  rats  with  buboes,  plague  bacilli  were  by  micro- 
scopical examination  found  in  the  bubo  of  991,  in  the 
spleen  of  901,  and  in  the  heart-blood  in  only  375.  The 
inoculation  of  suspected  material  upon  the  shaven  abdo- 
men of  the  guinea-pig  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  for 
diagnosis ;  the  method  appears  to  fail  only  in  about 
■2  per  cent,  of  fresh  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  putrid  rats. 
In  this  connexion  the  authors  point  out  that  the 
bacilli  found  in  naturally-infected  rats  are  fully  viru- 
lent, 62  percent,  of  the  inoculated  animals  dying  of  acute 
plague  in  five  days  or  less.  No  disease  of  the  rat  was  met 
which  caused  any  material  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

"•Cambridge:  The  University  Press;  London:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press  Warehouse ;  and  H.  K.  Lewis,  Gower  Street:  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  Leipzig:  Broekhaus  .  Bombay  and  Calcutta: 
Maemillan  and  Co     Price  6s  net. 


XII. — The  Spleen  and  Liver  in  Spontaneous 
Rat  Plaque. 
The  pathological  history  of  the  spleen  and  liver  in 
spontaneous  rat  plague  has  been  examined  by  Dr. 
Ledingham,  of  the  Lister  Institute,  in  material  collected 
by  the  Commission  in  Bombay.  In  the  spleen  the 
incursion  of  bacillary  swarms  produces  in  the  early 
stages  extensive  haemorrhages,  congestion  of  the  pulp 
sinuses,  and  perinodal  areas  of  necrosis.  In  later  cases 
definite  abscess  formation  occurs,  and  is  accompanied 
by  extensive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  plasma  cells, 
which  form  a  barricade  separating  the  lymphoid  tissue 
of  the  node  from  the  necrotic  zone.  The  bacilli  are  very 
rarely  found  in  the  interior  of  the  nodes,  yet  karyorrhexis 
of  the  nodal  cells  is  frequently  far  advanced  through  a 
toxic  action.  In  the  liver,  focal  necroses  may  be  so 
numerous  that  little  healthy  liver  tissue  remains.  Bacilli 
are  nearly  always  found  in  the  central  capillaries  of 
these  foci,  and  actual  bacillary  embolism  was  frequently 
noticed.  In  some  cases  no  free  bacilli  were  demonstrable, 
all  the  organisms  having  been  taken  up  by  endothelial 
cells,  which  appear  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  the  bacilli.  The  author  also  notes  the 
occurrence  of  giant  cells  of  Langhans's  type  in 
the    neighbourhood    of    necrotic  feci. 

XIII.— Transmission  of  Plague  by  Feeding  Eats  with 
Infected  Material. 

During  the  last  ten  years  in  which  plague  has  been 
experimentally  investigated,  much  work  has  been  done 
with  the  view  of  settling  the  questions  (1)  as  to  whether 
it  was  possible  to  produce  the  disease  in  animals  by  feed- 
ing ;  and  (2)  as  to  whether  this  method  of  transmission 
played  an  important  part  in  the  epizootic  or  epidemic 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Indian  Plague  Commission 
(1901)  pointed  out  that  while  three  workers  in  India — 
namely,  Gibson,  Hankin,  and  Simond — had  failed  to 
infect  rats  by  means  of  feeding,  both  the  German  and 
Austrian  Plague  Commissions  had  been  able  to  give  the 
disease  to  animals  by  this  method.  Kolle  (1901),  Kister 
and  Schumacher  (1905),  Berestneff  (1906),  and  Klein 
(1906)  also  conveyed  plague  to  rats  by  feeding  them  with 
infective  material. 

The  experiments  carried  out  by  the  present  Commission 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

Four  hundred  and  fifteen  wild  Bombay  rats  {M.  rattus 
and  M.  decumanus)  were  given  one  meal,  consisting  of 
about  one-eighth  of  the  viscera  of  a  rat  or  guinea  pig  dead 
of  acute  plague ;  16  per  cent,  died  within  five  days  of 
acute  plague,  and  In  all  21  per  cent,  were  infected.  In 
comparison  with  these  animals,  a  series  of  rats  (."if.  ratlus) 
caught  on  ships  in  Bombay,  and  which  presumably  had 
not  experienced  any  epidemic  of  plague,  were  fed  in  the 
same  way,  and  44  per  cent,  were  infected.  A  further  series 
of  wild  Bombay  rats  were  fed  on  the  whole  carcasses  of  dead 
plague  rats  (that  is,  including  bone  and  other  hard 
material),  and  38  per  cent,  were  infected.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  also  made  in  the  Punjab  with  M.  rattus.  Of 
'28  animals,  which  each  received  one-half  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  of  a  plague  rat,  19  (68  per  cent.)  died,  all  of  acute 
plague,  in  five  days. 

The  authors  direct  special  attention  to  the  post-morte?n 
appearances  of  the  rats  thus  infected  by  feeding.  These 
differed  markedly  from  those  seen  in  naturally  Infected 
rats  in  that  subcutaneous  haemorrhages  were  uncommon, 
the  intestines  were  congested  with  haemorrhages  and 
ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
animals  with  bubos  had  mesenteric  buboes,  which  do  not 
occur  in  naturally- infected  rats.  These  observations 
afford  very  strong  evidence  that  rats  in  Nature  are  not 
infected  by  feeding,  as  has  been  often  surmised. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  record  of  experiments  in 
which  194  rats  were  fed  with  urine  from  35  cases  of  acute 
human  plague ;  none  of  the  animals  became  infected. 

XIV.— On   the    Significance    of   the   Localization  of 

the  Primary  Bubo  in  Animals  Infected 

with  Plague  in  Nature. 

Almost  all  observers  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 

primary  bubo  develops  in  the  glands  in  connexion  with 

those  lymphatics  by  way   of   which   the   plague  bacillus 

has  entered  the  body.      Hunter  (1904  6),.  on    the  other 

hand,  holds  that  the  primary  bubo  is  merely  an  enlarge- 
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ment  of  a  group  of  glands  in  the  course  of  an 
acute  septicaemia  disease,  and  is  no  indication  of 
the  path  by  which  infection  has  taken  place. 

In  the  present  report  experiments  are  detailed  showing 
that  the  primary  bubo  develops  in  those  groups  of  glands 
which  are  in  direct  lymphatic  connexion  with  the  skin 
area  through  which  the  plague  bacillus  gains  an  entrance 
into  the  body.  Analysis  of  the  records  of  a  large  number 
of  animals  infected  naturally  and  in  the  laboratory  gave 
the  following  results  as  to  the  localization  of  buboes :  Of 
rats  found  infected  with  plague  in  nature  in  the  plague 
season  in  Bombay,  in  the  off- plague  season  in  Bombay, 
and  in  the  Punjab  villages,  72,  72,  and  57  per  cent,  had 
cervical  buboes,  and  none  had  mesenteric  buboes ;  three 
series  of  rats  infected  in  the  laboratory  by  the  trans- 
mission of  infected  fleas  showed  cervical  buboes  in  67,  50, 
and  61  per  cent.,  and  no  mesenteric  buboes ;  while  of  rats 
infected  by  feeding  only  36  per  cent,  showed  cervical 
buboes,  and  72  per  cent,  had  mesenteric  buboes.  The 
following  table  summarizes  these  observations  as  shortly 
as  possible : 

Table  Shoicing  the  Percentage  Fre'/uency   of  Buboes  in 
Different  Part*. 


iDfected  by 
Feeding. 


Rats  examined    ... 
Rats  without  buboes 
Cervical  bubo 

Axillary     

Inguinal     

Mesenteric 


28% 


The  authors  conclude,  therefore,  that  naturally-infected 
rats  are  not  infected  by  feeding,  and  that  these  results 
afford  additional  evidence  that  they  are  infected  by  the 
agency  of  fleas.  A  similar  series  of  analyses  shows  that 
the  distribution  of  buboes  in  guinea-pigs  artificially 
infected  by  fleas  is  identical  with  the  distribution  in 
those  animals  which  become  infected  in  sequence  to 
being  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  plague-infected  houses  in 
Bombay. 

XV — Transmission  of  Plague  by  Fleas. 

Further  observations  on  the  transmission  of  plague  by 
fleas,  with  especial  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  plague 
bacillus  in  the  body  of  [the  rat  flea  (P.  cheopis),  are  re- 
corded. It  was  shown  in  the  previous  report  that  plague 
may  be  transferred  from  rat  to  rat  by  the  transference  of 
fleas  from  a  septicaemic  to  a  healthy  animal.  In  the 
present  communication  the  following  questions  are  dealt 
with : 

1.  The  fate  of  the  plague  bacillus  in  the  body  of  the  rat  flea. 

2.  Whether  a  single  rat  flea  can  transmit  the  infection. 

3.  Whether  both  male  and  female  rat  fleas  can  transmit  the 
infection. 

4.  Whether  other  species  of  fleas  can  transmit  the  infection. 

5.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  flea  infects  a  healthy 
animal. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  these  points  may  be 
summarized  thus : 

1.  The  average  capacity  of  a  rat  flea's  stomach  is  approxi- 
mately 0.5c.mm.  Ou  this  basis  a  flea  imbibing  the  blood  of  a 
plague  rat  showing  a  good  septicaemia  might  take  as  many  as 
5,000  eerms  into  its  stomach. 

2.  Multiplication  of  the  plague  bacillus  takes  place  in  the 
stomach  of  the  rat  flea. 

3.  The  approximate  proportion  of  fleas  in  the  stomach  of 
which  multiplication  of  plague  bacilli  takes  place  has  been 
determined,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  proportion  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  being  six  times  sreater  in  the 
epidemic  season  than  in  the  non-epidemic  season. 

4.  Plague  bacilli  are  present  In  tbe  rectum  and  faeces  of  fleas 
taken  from  plague  rats,  and  such  faeces  are  infective  to  guinea- 
pigs  both  by  cutaneous  and  by  subcutaneous  inoculation. 

5.  On  rare  occasions  plague  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
oesophagus,  but  never  in  any  other  region  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  body  cavity  or  salivary  glands. 

6.  During  the  plague  season  fleas  might  remain  infective  fcr 
fifteen  days  after  imbibing  infective  blood,  but  during  the  non- 
epidemic  season  no  animal  was  infective  after  the  seventh 
day. 

7.  A  single  rat  flea  may  transmit  the  disease. 

8.  Both  male  and  female  rat  fleas  can  transmit  the  infection. 

9.  Experimenting  with  cat  lleas  (P.  felis)  and  human  fleas 


(P.  irritans),  27  experiments  with  the  former  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  out  of  37  experiments  with  the  latter  three  successes 
were  obtained.  Two  experiments  were  made  with  C.  fasciatus- 
—both  were  successful.  Multiplication  of  the  plague  bacillus 
takes  place  in  the  stomach  of  the  human  flea. 

10.  The  plague  bacillus  has  never  been  seen  in  the  body 
cavity  or  in  the  salivary  glands  of  infected  fleas. 

Evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that  the  bite  of  a 
healthy  flea  affords  a  sufficient  avenue  for  infection  by 
senticaemic  blood  if  it  is  spread  upon  the  bitten  part. 

No  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  favour  of  infection  by 
contaminated  mouth-parts  or  regurgitation  from  the  stomach, 
but  the  possibility  of  infection  by  such  means  cannot  be 
excluded. 

XVI. — Experimental  Production  of  Plague  Epidemics 
among  Animals. 

In  the  first  report  several  series  of  experiments  were 
described  which  had  as  their  object  the  determination  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  Indian  rat  flea,  Puler 
cheopis,  and  of  actual  close  contact  in  the  absence  of  fleas 
in  the  dissemination  of  plague  from  animal  to  animal. 
These  observations  were  carried  out  in  a  series  of  small 
go- downs  or  cabins  which  were  built  especially  for  the 
purpose.  The  experiments  recorded  in  the  present  report 
are  a  continuation  of  those  already  published.  They  were- 
carried  out  during  the  off-plague  season  of  1906  and  the 
plague  season  of  1907.  In  the  lirst  paper  the  structure  o* 
the  go-downs  was  described  in  detail,  but  it  may  be  notec 
that  the  essential  difference  between  them  lies  in  the 
structure  of  the  roofs.  The  roofs  of  four  of  the  go- downs 
are  tiled  with  material  which  offers  protection  and  shelter 
to  the  wild  rat  of  Bombay;  the  flea  supply  in  the  interior 
is  therefore  more  or  less  abundant.  The  roofs  of  the  two 
remaining  go-downs  are  constructed  of  "reinforced  con- 
crete"; in  consequence  of  this  these  go-downs  remained 
absolutely  free  from  fleas,  so  that  a  number  of  clean- 
contact  experiments  were  obtained. 

Five  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  plague  were  confined! 
in  one  of  the  go-downs  with  25  healthy  animals.  It  is 
shown  that  the  healthy  animals  never  contract  plague  In 
the  absence  of  fleas,  though  living,  in  some  instances,  for 
several  weeks  in  close  contact  with  plague-infeetet". 
animals.  In  the  huts  which  were  not  flea-proof  the 
epidemics  of  plague  were  shown  to  progress  differently  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  height  of  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  plague  the  progress  was  very  rapid, 
while  in  the  off-plague  season  the  infection  travelled  more 
slowly  through  the  healthy  guinea-pigs,  and  in  some  cases 
killed  only  a  portion  of  them.  It  is  shown  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  epidemic  among  the  guinea-pigs  is  propor- 
tional to  the  abundance  of  fleas,  and  that  the  explanation 
of  its  seasonal  variation  is  probably  to  be  found  In  the 
effect  of  seasonal  influences  on  the  prevalence  of  these 
insects.  Another  series  of  experiments  shows  that  in 
go-downs  containing  plenty  of  fleas,  animals  do  not  con- 
tract plague  if  they  are  protected  by  being  suspended  in 
mid-air,  or  by  a  cage  of  wire  gauze  impervious  to  fleas. 

XVII. — Experiments  in  Plague  Houses  inIBombay. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  first  report,  a  number  o5 
observations  carried  out  in  plague  houses  in  Bombay- 
were  detailed,  which  went  to  prove  that  in  a  plague- 
infected  house  the  infection  is  due  to  the  presence 
therein  of  infected  rat  fleas  capable  of  transmitting  the 
disease  to  animals. 

During  the  epidemic  of  1907  these  observations  have 
been  confirmed  and  amplified.  Guinea-pigs  were  allowed 
to  run  about  in  plague-infected  houses  overnight ;  in 
18  out  of  100  experiments  the  animals  subsequently  died 
of  plague.  Fleas  caught  on  guinea-pigs  or  rats  in  plague- 
infected  houses  were  transferred  to  healthy  guinea-pigs  in 
flea-proof  cages  in  the  laboratory;  in  34  experiments  these 
animals  died  of  plague  in  fourteen  instances  (41  per  cent.). 
By  using  guinea-pigs  as  flea  traps,  an  estimate  was  madi 
of  the  abundance  of  fleas  in  different  houses.  Houses 
proved  to  be  plague- infected  were  found  to  yield  twelve 
times  as  many  fleas  as  houses  which  were  not  plague- 
infected,  and  three  times  as  many  as  those  which  were 
only  suspected  of  being  plague  infected.  Of  130  tleas 
dissected,  32  per  cent,  were  found  to  contain  abundant 
plague  like  bacilli  in  their  stomachs. 

XVIII. — The  Recognition  of  the  Indian  Hat  Flea. 

A  paper  on  the  external  anatomy  of  the  Indian  rat  flea 
(P.  ch(opis),  and  its  differentiation  from  some  other 
common  fleas,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  externa! 
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anatomy  of  the  rat  dea,  with  two  illustrative  plates.  A 
third  plate  shows  the  oat,  human,  and  other  fleas,  and  the 
points  by  which  Pulex  cheopis  may  be  distinguished  are 
ilpalt  with.  The  authors  consider  that  P.  cheopis  is 
identical  with  P.  pallidas,  P.  murinus,  P.  phnippinensis,  and 
several  other  species  which  have  been  described. 

XIX. — The  Natural  Occurrence  oi-'  Chronic 
Flague  in  Rats. 
In  continuation  of  a  previous  note,  the  authors  describe 
45  cases  of  localized  encapsuled  abscesses  containing 
virulent  plague  bacilli,  which  they  have  met  with  in  Mus 
:-attus  in  the  Punjab  villages.  In  27  instances  these 
abscesses  were  in  the  situation  of  peripheral  lymphatic 
glands,  and  may  probably  be  taken  to  represent  the 
remains  of  buboes.  These  cases  occurred  chiefly  during 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  epizootic  of  acute  plague; 
in  the  remainder,  however,  they  were  situated  in  the 
spleen  (12),  mesentery  (5)  or  liver,  and  these  animals  were 
found  in  the  interval  between  the  epizootics.  The  rats 
were  in  all  cases  trapped  alive  and  appeared  healthy.  In 
Bombay  only  one  such  case  has  been  met  with  in  19,000 
plague-infected  rats,  while  in  the  Punjab  these  examples 
of  chronic  plague  account  for  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  all 
rats  found  infected.  While  pointing  out  that  these 
localized  abscesses  are  the  only  place  where  plague  bacilli 
are  known  to  occur  during  the  off-plague  season  in  the 
Punjab,  the  authors  can  find  no  direct  evidence  that  such 
a  condition  ever  lights  up  into  an  acute  septicaemia,  and, 
chiefly  on  anatomical  grounds,  express  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  a  source  of  origin  for  the  acute 
epizootic. 

XX. — Man  as  a  Host  of  the  Indian  Rat  Flea. 

Experiments  already  published,  and  since  repeated 
with  similar  results,  afford  ample  confirmation  of  the 
observation  of  Simond  (1898)  and  of  Gauthier  and 
Saybaud  (1902,  1903)  that  plague  may  be  transmitted 
from  rat  to  rat  by  the  agency  of  rat  fleas.  The  direct 
experiment  to  show  that  plague  can  be  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  from  rat  to  man  can  never  be  made,  and  the 
inferential  transference  of  the  results  of  the  experiments 
on  rats  to  the  spread  of  human  plague  has  been  not  a 
tittle  opposed,  notably  by  Galli-Valerio  (1900,  1903),  on 
the  ground  that  rat  fleas  do  not  bite  men.  This  niay  be 
true  of  the  fleas  (C.  fasciatus  and  T.  musculi)  commonly 
Sound  on  rats  in  "Western  Europe,  but  Gautier  and 
F.aybaud  (1902,  1903)  in  Marseilles,  and  Tidswell  (1903) 
in  Sydney,  obtained  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary  with 
regard  to  P.  pallidas  (=P.  cheopis),  and  Liston  (1905)  found 
that  P.  cheopis  in  Bombay  readily  attacks  man  during  the 
plague  season. 

The  Commission  has  made  many  observations  which 
show  that  P.  cheopis  will  make  use  of  man  as  a  host,  and 
may  be  captured  in  large  numbers  on  men  in  plague- 
infected  houses.  The  following  was  one  of  the  methods 
employed : 

About  40  fleas,  caught  on  wild  Bombay  rats,  were  placed  in 
a  wide-mouthed  jar,  which  had  a  little  sand  at  the  bottom. 
Twice  daily  a  man's  hand  and  forearm  were  introduced  into 
the  jar  and  left  in  for  fifteen  minutes  each  time.  Fleas  which 
crawled  up  the  forearm  were  gently  pushed  back  before  they 
could  escape.  It  was  observed  that  the  fleas  bit  readily,  and 
the  man  himself  was  soon  cognizant  of  the  fact.  About  every 
ten  days  the  sand  was  removed  and  fresh  sand  substituted,  so 
that  multiplication  of  the  original  fleas  by  breeding  was  ex- 
cluded. Five  experiments  in  all  were  done  after  this  method, 
with  the  following  result  : 

Experiment  1.  One  flea  was  found  alive  on  the  twenty- fourth 
day. 

Experiment  2.  One  tiea  was  found  alive  on  the  ninth  day. 
In  this  experiment  the  sand  had  not  been  washed,  and  there 
was  present  a  fine  dust,  which  by  blocking  the  tracheal 
openings  was  probably  prejudicial  to  the  lives  of  the  fleas. 
They  were  often  observed  to  be  dusted  over  with  this 
material. 

Experiments.  One  ilea  was  found  alive  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day. 

Experiment  4.  One  flea  was  found  alive  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day. 

Experiment  5.  One  flea  was  found  alive  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  is  seen  that  it  was 
possible  to  keep  rat  fleas  alive  for  nearly  four  weeks  by 
feeding  them  on  human  blood.  There  was  a  considerable 
mortality  during  this  time,  but  the  main  facts  stand  out 
(a)  that  they  fed  readily  on  man,  and  (6)  that  some  of  them 
were  still  alive  after  twenty-five  days. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  rat  fleas  kept  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  without  food,  never  survived  longer 
than  one  week. 

The  following  observations,  which  were  carried  out  in 
a  building  unusually  severely  stricken  with  plague,  are 
also  of  interest  in  this  connexion : 

1.  April  17th  :  40  fleas  were  caught  on  a  man  who  went  into 
one  of  the  rooms  for  a  short  time.    They  were  all  P.  irritans. 

2.  April  18th :  113  fleas  were  caught  on  a  man  who  entered 
one  of  the  rooms.  The  species  were  as  follows  :  P.  irritans, 
55  ;  P.  cheopis,  51 ;  P.  felis,  7. 

3.  April  19th  :  76  fleas  were  caught  on  a  man  who  entered  one 
of  the  rooms  for  a  short  time.  The  species  were  as  follows  : 
P.  irritans,  40  ;  P.  clieopis,  34  ;  P.  felis,  2. 

4.  April  20th:  80  fleas  were  caught  on  a  man  who  entered 
one  of  the  rooms.  The  species  were  as  follows :  P.  irritans, 
13  :  P.  cheopis,  60  ;  P.  felis,  2. 

Thus,  in  three  out  of  four  rooms  of  this  chawl,  which  was 
badly  infected,  abundant  rat  fleas  were  taken  on  the  legs  of 
men  who  entered  the  rooms  only  for  a  short  time. 
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Yorkshire  Certified  Inebriates'  FlEformatory. 
In  his  report  for  the  first  twenty  months  to  December  31st, 
1906,  Dr.  Hearder  has  some  interesting  facts  to  give  concerning 
the  inmates,  more  or  less  identical  with  the  experiences  oi 
other  observers  in  other  institutions  of  the  kind.  He  gives 
examples  of  exceedingly  bad  family  histories  among  the 
iamates  under  his  care.  For  Instance:  "Father,  mother, 
brother,  and  grandfather  intemperate  ;  mother  and  brothers 
weak-minded."  "  Father,  brother,  sister,  and  grandfather 
intemperate  ;  sister  insane  ;  two  sisters  criminals." 

Dr.  Hearder  reports  that  the  youngest  inmate  is  20  years  old 
and  the  oldest  64.    The  older  inmates  are  the  better  behaved. 

There  is  a  bad  record  among  the  first  batches  of  discharges, 
but  every  case  wa«,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  weak-minded. 
The  report  says :  "  Anyone  accustomed  to  asylum  work  at  once 
recognizes  the  general  resemblance  of  these  cases  to  the  insane 
and  imbecile,  and,  in  truth,  there  is  only  a  difference  in  degree 
and  quality.  They  are  moral  imbeciles,  and  show  their  want 
in  their  lack  of  control.  Their  brain  instability  is  most  pro- 
nounced when  small  quantities  of  alcohol  have  reduced  such 
inhibitory  powers  as  they  may  possess." 

The  women,  as  a  rule,  work  better  than  the  men,  many  of 
whom  are  "born  idlers  "  and  "  corner  boys,"  without  a  vestige 
of  self-respect,  and  utterly  wanting  In  the  elements  of  dis- 
cipline and  personal  cleanliness.  Almost  all  the  cases  have 
markedly  improved  physically,  and  many  are  showing  decided 
mental  improvement.  This  is  more  marked  in  the  women 
than  in  the  men.  Still,  after  months  of  enforced  abstinence 
most  continue  unstable  and  very  irritable.  They  quickly  lose 
their  temper  and  become  noisily  abusive.  They  are  unable  to 
argue  rationally,  are  inveterate  grumblers,  and  loudly  assert 
their  rights.  Dr.  Hearder  points  out  that  of  21  men  having 
610  convictions,  1  only  is  for  being  drunk  and  "  Incapable  "  ; 
this  man  was  "  Incapable  "  once  only  out  of  50  convictions. 
Of  16  women  with  603  convictions,  5  have  between  them  only 
7  convictions  for  being  "drunk  and  incapable";  1  with 
175  convictions  was  only  once  "incapable."  The  reason  is 
fairly  obvious.  Owing  to  brain  irritability  they  become  dis- 
orderly, riotous,  etc.,  long  before  they  have  drunk  sufficient 
to  render  them  incapable,  and,  as  such,  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  police. 

Internith  Lodge  Retreat. 

In  his  report  for  1906  Dr.  Donald  states  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  admitted  during  the  year  have  undergone  one  of  the 
so-called  drug  cures.  According  to  their  own  admission,  they 
were  in  many  cases  made  worse  instead  of  better. 

Dr.  Donald  is  a  great  believer  in  (among  many  other  means) 
cultivating  in  his  patients  "an  adverse  attitude  towards 
alcohol  and  all  connected  with  it,  and  cultivating  healthy 
habits  and  appetites."  This  is  one  reason,  in  his  mind,  for  a 
long  course  of  steady  treatment  in  a  retreat.  Another  reason 
is  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  adequate  repair  of 
damaged  nerve  tissue.  In  treating  cases  of  morpbinomaDia  Dr. 
Donald  is  an  advocate  of  the  gradual  reduction  method.  He 
also  relies  on  the  usefulness  of  bromide  in  staving  off  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens  in  patients  suddenly  deprived  of  their 
alcohol.  He  considers  that  delirium  tremens  is  in  some  cases 
actually  brought  on  by  the  administration  of  morphine  to 
alcoholic  patients,  and  finds  this  practice,  in  his  own  experi- 
ence, entirely  contraindicated.  He  is  emphatic  in  his  view 
that  inebriety  is  a  moral  insanity,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  treat 
it  by  specifics.  

The  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Barnes  has  been  sworn  at 
a  net  value  of  £175,176.  Amongst  the  bequests  in  his  will 
is  one  of  £500  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  similar  sums 
going  to  St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  for  Seamen,  and 
Epsom  College.  The  will  also  directs  that  £300  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  and  £200  each  to  the 
London  Hospital  Medical  School  and  the  Princess  Alice 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Eastbourne. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Db.  Cabanas,  editor  of  the  Chronique  Mtdicale,  has  re- 
cently founded  a  medico  historical  society  in  France.  Its 
object  is  not  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine,  but  the 
study  of  medicine  in  relation  to  general  history,  literature, 
and  art.  Dr.  Cabanes  himself,  Galippe,  Brachet,  Littre,  and 
others  have  shown  what  light  may  be  thrown  on  obscure 
problems  of  history  by  a  study  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion and  illnesses  of  rulers.  Similar  studies  have  been 
made  of  Maupassant,  Zola,  Flaubert,  Alfred  de  Mussetand 
other  writers  and  poets,  and  have  done  much  to  elucidate 
their  intellectual  outlook  and  to  supply  the  physical 
grounds  for  their  criticism  of  life.  The  committee  of  the 
new  society  includes  the  names  of  Drs.  Erissaud,  Debove, 
Fournier,  Gilbert,  Galippe,  Grasset,  Huchard,  Lacassagne, 
Landouzy,  Lannelongue,  Pinard,  Poncet,  Pozzi,  Regis, 
Charles  Richet,  and  Albert  Robin  as  representatives 
of  medicine,  and  those  of  such  men  as  Anatole  France, 
Jules  Lemaitre,  Yictorien  Sardou,  and  Jules  Claretie 
among  representatives  of  literature.  Altogether  there  are 
forty  members  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  and  Patron- 
age, all  members  of  the  Institute  of  France,  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  or  connected  with  the  College  de  France  or 
the  University.  The  new  society  therefore  begins  its 
existence  under  the  happiest  auspices,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  the  keenest  interest  to  the  results  of  work 
in  which  the  most  advanced  science  is  combined  with 
all  that  is  best  in  literature  and  art. 

The  July  number  of  Science  Progress,  a  "quarterly 
journal  of  scientific  thought,"  edited  bv  Dr.  N.  H.  Alcock 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  B.Sc,  F.Z  S.,'and  published  by 
Mr.  John  Murray,  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Bashford 
on  the  application  of  experiment  to  the  study  of  cancer. 
Mr.  T.  Crook  writis  on  the  use  of  the  electromagnet  in 
petrography;  Dr.  G.  A.  Buckmaster  on  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  Dr.  E.  P.  C'athcart  on  protein  metabolism  ; 
R.  H.  Aders  Plimmer,  D.Sc,  gives  an  account  of  the  work 
of  Emil  Fischer  and  his  school  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
proteins ;  Professor  H.  A.  Miers  describes  some  recent 
research  upon  the  birth  and  affinities  of  crystals;  Miss  Ida 
Freund  treats  of  double  salts ;  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Yernon  dis- 
cusses the  mechanism  of  tissue  circulation.  The  journal 
is  excellently  printed  and  presents  a  handsome 
appearance. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  lately  published  some  memoranda 
in  regard  to  William  Harvey.  As  he  says,  it  would  seem 
unlikely  that  any  new  material  of  interest  concerning 
Harvey  should  turn  up  in  America.  Dr.  "Weir  Mitchell 
has,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  become  the 
possessor  of  a  manuscript  in  his  handwriting,  which  is 
interesting  on  its  own  account  and  because  of  its  sur- 
roundings. No  scrap  ol  Harvey's  handwriting  is  known 
to  exist  up  to  the  date  of  bis  notes  for  his  Lumleian 
Lectures  delivered  in  1616.  These  were  reproduced  in 
autotype  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  in 
1886.  In  the  Sloan  MS.  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  manuscript  of  the  later  Lumleian 
Lectures,  dealing  with  tbe  muscles,  delivered  by  Harvey 
in  1627.  Between  the  dates  of  tbe  two  sets  there  is  on  a 
medical  certificate,  dated  1624,  the  signature,  "  Will : 
Harvey."  After  giving  a  full  list  of  the  other 
extant  specimens  of  Harvey's  script  and  some  account 
of  tbe  peculiarities  of  his  very  difficult  handwriting, 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  goes  on  to  describe  his  own  rind. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  he 
was  enabled  last  year  to  buy  in  London  the  Commonplace 
Book  of  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  Barn  in  1621,  Finch  married  in  1646 
Elizabeth,  niece  of  Daniel  Harvey,  and  niece  of  William 
Harvey.  Within  a  year  or  two  of  his  marriage  he  seems 
to  have  consulted  Harvey  about  his  health.  Harvey 
wrote  for  him  on  one  page  of  the  Commonplace  Book  a 
page  of  prescriptions  in  Latin,  and  on  another  directions 
for  their  use,  with  advice  as  to  diet,  exercise  and  drinks  In 
English.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  quotes  the  directions  in  full. 
They  are  to  the  following  effect: 

hit  Sir.  Finoh  first  take  his  Clyster  abaut  four  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  after  take  his  purge  early  in  the  next 
morniDg  so  as  Hee  may  sleeps  after  it  until  it  works,  but 
after  It  beglnneth  to  worke  let  him  not  sleepe  and  keepe  his 
Chamber. 

The  next  day  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  let  Him  bleed 
oat  of  the  arme  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  blooi,  afterwards  to 
continue  to    take  his  Apozam  for  three  weekes  or  a  month 


twice  in  the  day,  a  draft  early  in  the  morning  and  at  foure  in  the- 
afternoone,  and  walke  abroad  and  use  moderate  exercise. 

And  while  Hee  taketh  this  ounce  in  five  or  sixe  dayes  take, 
his  purge  again  or  if  that  worke  much,  take  two  or  three 
pills  as  big  as  pease,  either  an  hour  before  supper  or  going  to 
bed,  if  taking  them  before  supper  they  worke  in  the  night 
before  next  morning. 

When  Hee  tiketh  his  pills  Hee  needeth  not  much  observance-- 
of  keeping  in.  but  may  drinke  a  draft  of  his  Apozem  after 
them  But  that  day  Hee  taketh  his  Apozem  let  him  keepe  in 
and  drinke  after  them  a  little  thin  broth. 

After  Hee  hath  continued  in  this  Course  of  clearing  his  body 
14  or  15  dayes,  let  Him  every  morning  before  Hee  arise  out  of 
his  bed  have  his  belly  and  sides  rubbed  and  chaffed  in  with  a 
soft  hand,  for  almost  an  houre  together,  and  then  taking  his 
drinke,  arise  and  walke  abroad  early. 

All  this  while  Hee  taketh  this  physicke  let  his  dyet  bee  tem- 
perate, of  one  dish,  rise  early,  walke  much,  abstains  from, 
wine,  strong  drinke  and  all  salt  meats. 

Harvey. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  calls  attention  to  the  abdominal 
massage  here  recommended,  and  aays  that  all  of 
the  final  advice  seems  reasonable.  Salt  meats  were 
much  used  in  Harvey's  time,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  the  flesh  of  animals.  The  signa- 
ture of  the  surname  alone  might  excite  suspicion, 
but  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  states  that  Mr.  William  J. 
Harvey,  a  wel-lknown  genealogist  not  of  the  anatomist's 
family,  alter  careful  study  of  all  the  existing  specimens 
of  William  Harvey's  writing,  is  certain  of  the  genuineness" 
of  the  script.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  also  quotes  Dr.  Persifor 
Frazer,  whom  he  describes  as  '-our  best  expert  in  hand- 
writing." After  a  long  and  careful  comparative  stady  of 
the  pages  in  Finch's  Commonplace  Book,  of  the  lecture 
notes  of  1616,  and  of  all  the  various  reproductions  of 
Harvey's  handwriting,  Dr,  Frazer  concluded  in  favour  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  document.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  urges 
the  London  Cjllege  of  Physicians  to  reproduce  the  still 
unpublished  Lumleian  Lectures  of  William  Harvey.  He 
adds  an  interesting  list  of  portraits  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

Professor  Forgue  of  Montpellier,  in  a  recent  lecture  on 
the  respect  that  practitioners  should  have  for  human  life, 
told  the  story  of  Desgenettes,  which  was  alluded  to  recently 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  The  story,  though 
well  known,  is  worth  telling  again  as  it  is  told  by 
De  sgenettes  himself  in  his  Memoirs.  When  the  French 
were  about  to  evacuate  Jaffa  the  question  arose,  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  plague-stricken  soldiers  in  the 
hospital  ?    Desgenettes  says  : 

Shortly  before  the  raising  of  the  siege — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
27th— General  Bonaparte  sent  for  me  very  early  in  the  morninsr 
to  his  tent,  where  he  was  alone  with  his  chief  of  the  start. 
After  a  short  preamble  as  to  our  saDitary  condition  he  said  tc 
me,  "  If  I  were  you,  I  should  end  at  once  the  snfferings  of 
those  stricken  with  plague,  and  should  end  the  dangers  with 
which  they  threaten  us  by  giving  them  opium."  I  answered 
simply,  "  My  duty  is  to  preserve  life."  Tfien  the  General  de- 
veloped his  idea  with  the  greatest  coolness,  saying  that  he  was 
advising  for  others  what  in  like  circumstances  he  would 
ask  for  himself.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  was, 
before  any  one  else,  charged  with  the  conservation 
of  the  army,  and,  consequently,  it  was  his  duty  to- 
prevent  our  abandoned  sick  from  falling  alive  under  the 
scimitar  of  the  Tuiks.  "I  do  not  seek,"  he  went  on,  "to 
overcome  your  repugnance,  but  I  believe  I  shall  find  some- 
who  will  better  appreciate  my  intentions.''  Desgenettes  goes- 
on  to  say  that  opium  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  to  some 
thirty  patients.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  certain  number 
rejected  it  by  vomitiDg,  were  relieved,  got  well,  and  to!d  what 
had  happened. 

The  story  has  been  told  in  various  ways,  and  the  fact  of 
the  poisoning  cf  the  sick  soldiers  has  been  accepted  by 
the  enemies  of  Napoleon  and  denied  by  the  defenders  of 
his  memory.  Desgenettes's  narrative  bears  the  stamp  oi 
truth. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company  will  publish  at  an 
early  date  an  important  new  work  dealing  with  the 
pancreas,  its  surgery  and  pathology,  by  Mr.  Mayo  Robson 
and  Dr.  P.  J.  Cammidge.  The  work  will  incorporate  the 
results  of  the  original  investigations  of  the  authors. 


THE   VITAL   STATISTICS   OF   TEN   YEARS. 

(Continued  from  p.  .13.) 

Cancer,  Malignant  Disease. 
In  his  note  on  cancer  in  the  Decennial  Supplement,  Dr. 
Tatham  states  that  the  annual  mortality  from  cancer  as 
shown  by  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar- General  for 
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England  and  Wales  in  the  decenniutn  1891-1900,  exceeded 
toy  25.9  per  cent,  the  average  death- rate  in  the  preceding 
decenniutn,  aUer  allowing  for  changes  in  the  age  con- 
stitution of  the  population.  The  death-rates  given  are 
based  upon  deaths  stated  in  the  death  certificate  to  be 
■due  to  cancer,  or  found  after  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
certifying  practitioner  to  be  doe  to  this  disease.  Dr. 
Tatham  adds  that  the  practice  of  writing  to  medical 
attendants  for  further  Information  concerning  an  indefi- 
nitely stated  cause  of  death  has  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  a  large  number  of  deaths  to  this  heading,  and  has 
probibly  also  indirectly  led  in  many  cases  to  a  more 
precise  statement  of  the  cause  of  death. 

The  increase  noted  in  the  last  as  compared  with  the 
previous  decennium  is  a  continuation  of  a  tendency 
observed  since  civil  registration  was  instituted.  For 
every  100  deaths  attributed  to  cancer  in  the  decennium 
1851  60,  233  were  assigned  to  this  disease  during  the 
decennium  1891-1900.  A  chart  is  given  in  the  report, 
on  which  the  rates  for  both  sexes  and  for  males  and 
females  are  plotted,  and  in  all  three  instances  the  rise  is 
practically  steady,  although  the  increase  has  been  more 
rapid  among  males  than  among  females.  In  both 
decennia  the  mortality  from  cancer  was  much  higher 
among  females  than  among  males,  but  it  was  twice  as 
high  in  1851-60,  and  only  one  and  a  half  times  as  high 
in  1891-1900.  During  the  last  forty  yeais  the  corrected 
death-rate  has  trebled  among  males  and  doubled  among 
iemales ;  but  if  attention  is  directed  only  to  the  age 
after  35  years,  it  is  found  that  at  the  age  55  and  upwards 
the  mortality  in  the  recent  decennium  is  about  three  and 
a  half  times  as  heavy  among  males  and  about  two  and 
a  half  times  a3  heavy  among  females  as  in  1851-60.  As 
all  statistics  tend  to  prove,  this  preponderance  of  mortality 
among  females  occurs  only  after  the  age  of  25  years,  is 
heaviest  between  that  age  and  the  55th  year  of  life,  and 
is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  larger  number  of  deaths 
•from  cancer  of  the  female  generative  and  mammary 
organs. 

Taking  the  mortality  among  both  sexes  together,  it  is 
found  that  an  analysis  of  the  deaths  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  affected  shows  that  the  increase  is  largely  due 
to  the  more  frequent  detection  of  internal  cancer,  as  a 
result  either  of  operation  or  of  post-mortem  examination,  so 
that  the  increase  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
more  favourable  opportunities  of  correct  diagnosis  which 
have  become  available  in  recent  years.  An  extended  table, 
.giviDg  the  mortality  at  various  ages,  shows  that  it  is  very 
,  low  up  to  the  age  of  25  years,  and  is  not  high  until  after 
the  35th  year  of  life.  Dr.  Tatham  adds  that  the  relative 
incidence  of  cancer  will  be  most  satisfactorily  represented 
by  temporarily  disregarding  both  the  deaths  and  the 
■population  under  35. 

Cancer:   Annual   Mortality  per  Million   living  at   all  Aget 
and  at  Ages  above  25  Years  in  Five  /Successive  Decennia. 
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MEDICAL  NEWS, 

Tue  new  out-patient  department  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  is  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Professor  Alexander  Maci-hail,  of  St.  Mungo's 
College,  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Stirrup,  of  Bowdon, 
the  following  bequests  are  made :  £250  to  Manchester 
Royal  Infirmary,  £100  to  Manchester  and  Salford  Hospital 
for  Skin  Diseases,  £250  to  the  Cancer  Pavilion,  £100  to 
Altrincham  and  Bowdon  Hospital,  £1,500  for  a  scholarship, 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  University  of 
Manchester. 

As  it  is  anticipated  that  the  successful  formation  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will  lead  to  greatly  increased 
use  of  the  library  at  the  premises  of  the  old  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  in  Hanover  Square,  considerable 
alterations  of  the  internal  arrangements  are  to  be  made. 
These  will  necessitate  the  closing  of  the  library  for  about 
two  months,  commencing  from  August  1st.  Application 
forms  for  the  use  of  persons  who  desire  to  become  Fellows 
of  the  Society  or  members  of  one  or  more  of  its  sections 
can  now  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W. 

As  has  already  been  announced  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  the  third  International  Congress  on  Provision 
for  the  Insane  will  be  held  at  Vienna  from  October  7th  till 
the  11th,  1908,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Ober- 
steiner.  Notice  of  intention  to  take  part  in  the  Congress, 
of  communications  to  be  made,  and  of  demonstrations  to 
be  given  must  be  conveyed  on  or  before  July  1st,  1008, 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  Docent  Dr. 
Alexander  Pilcz,  ix  Lazaretthasse  14,  Vienna,  from  whom 
also  all  information  relative  to  the  Congress  may  be 
obtained.    A  detailed  programme  will  be  issued  later. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduate  College. — A 
vacation  course  will  be  held  at  the  Prince  of  AVales's 
General  Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.,  during  September,  com- 
mencing on  the  9th  of  the  month,  the  arrangements  for 
which  have  been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those 
engaged  in  active  practice.  They  include  daily  clinics  in 
the  wards,  demonstrations  in  the  out-patient  and  special 
departments,  classes  on  clinical  methods,  other  practical 
clinical  demonstrations,  and  clinical  lectures  with  lantern 
demonstrations.  The  fee  for  the  course,  which  will  last  a 
fortnight,  is  1  guinea.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean  at  the  hospital. 

United  States  Immigration  Law. — The  new  Immigra- 
tion Law  came  into  force  on  July  1st.  Its  provisions  are 
designed  to  raise  the  standard  of  persons  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  head  tax  on  all  aliens  entering  the 
country  is  raised  from  2  to  4  dollars.  The  excluded  classes 
are  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  list  of  imbeciles, 
feeble-minded  persons,  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis, 
those  certified  upon  medical  examination  to  be  mentally  or 
physically  defective  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  their 
ability  to  earn  a  living,  and  all  persons  coming  into  the 
United  States  for  any  immoral  purposes.  One  section 
(says  the  Medical  Record)  makes  the  decision  of  a  Board  of 
special  inquiry  final,  not  only  as  to  the  rejection  of  aliens 
afflicted  with  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  diseases, 
or  with  mental  or  physical  disability  bringing  them  within 
the  excluded  classes,  but  also  as  to  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis. 

A  Quarterly  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  Relief 
of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  was  held  on  July 
10th,  at  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  Dr.  Bland- 
ford,  President,  in  the  chair.  Twenty-one  directors  were 
present.  The  deaths  of  Sir  William  Broadbent  and  Dr. 
Robert  Barnes  were  reported.  Both  had  held  the  office  of 
director.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  letters  of 
condolence  to  Lady  Broadbent  and  Mrs.  Barnes.  Two 
new  members  were  elected.  Since  the  last  quarterly  court 
one  of  the  widows,  an  annuitant  of  the  charity,  had  died. 
Her  husband  paid  a  life  subscription  fee  of  £26  5s.,  and 
the  widow  had  received  in  grants  the  sum  of  £490.  Six 
letters  had  been  received  from  widows  of  medical  men 
asking  for  relief,  but  in  each  instance  this  had  to  be  re- 
fused as  their  husbands  had  not  been  members  of  the 
Society.  The  sum  of  £1,300  10s.  was  voted  for  the  half- 
yearly  grants  to  the  49  widows  and  20  orphans  at  present 
on  the  bocks  of  the  Society.  Membership  is  open  to  any 
registered  medical  practitioner,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
election  is  residing  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  Charing 
Cross.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
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THE   ANNUAL   REPRESENTATIVE   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  the  Association 
■will  assemble  in  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on 
Saturday,  July  27th,  immediately  after  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  9.30  a.m.  We 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  to  make  a  short  statement  to  the 
meeting  embodjiDg  an  account  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
and  wishes  of  the  Representative  Body. 

The  first  motion  before  the  meeting  will,  we  presume, 
have  relation  to  the  Standing  Orders  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business  :  with  respect  to  these  a  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  submitted  by  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee. The  most  important  would  appear  to  be  the 
proposed  change  in  the  Standing  Order  in  which  the 
mode  of  election  of  Committees  is  prescribed.  Apart 
from  certain  minor  matters  of  detail,  the  change  sug- 
gested is  that  in  the  voting  paper  issued  to  each  voter 
the  names  of  all  candidates  duly  nominated  shall  be 
arranged  in  three  lists  under  the  heads  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  In  counting 
the  votes  the  candidates  on  the  English  list  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes,  being  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  members  to 
be  elected,  the  candidates  on  the  Scottish  list  who  have 
obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes,  being  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  to  be  elected,  and 
th9  candidates  on  the  Irish  list  who  have  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  being  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  elected.  If  any  place  on  the  Committee 
be  still  vacant,  that  candidate  or  those  candidates  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  elected  who  shall  have  obtained  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  irrespective  of  the  list  in 
which  the  name  of  any  such  candidate  appears.  The 
object  of  the  proposed  change  is  of  course  to  ensure 
that  in  the  constitution  of  all  Standing  Committees 
the  principle  of  regional  representation  shall  be 
recognized,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  three  kingdoms 
are  concerned. 

Upon  the  annual  report  of  the  Central  Ethical  Com- 
mittee at  least  two  questions  of  considerable  general 
interest  will  arise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
special  report  of  this  Committee  on  the  ethical  aspects 
of  medical  consultation1  embodying  a  series  of 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  proper  method 
of  arranging  for  and  conducting  consultations  was 
submitted  to  the  Representative  Meeting  in  London 
last  year.  It  was  very  briefly  considered  on 
that  occasion,  and  afterwards'  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman  referred  to  the  Divisions,  which  had  not 
then  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  it.  A  number 
of  replies  have  been  received  from  the  Divisions,  and 
will  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  Representative 
Meeting  this  year;  the  suggested  alterations  all  seem 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  making  the  wording  of  the 
preamble    and    the    recommendations    more    precise, 

1  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  28th,  1906, 
P.  98  et  seq. 


definite,  and  stringent.  For  instance,  in  the 
preamble  as  passed  by  the  Committee,  it  was 
stated  that  if  a  patient  sought  an  opinion 
from  a  practitioner  other  than  his  ordinary  medica) 
attendant  without  any  introduction  it  was  in  general 
the  duty  of  the  practitioner  consulted  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  patient  was  already  under  medical 
treatment,  and,  if  so,  refuse  to  see  the  ease  untii 
he  had  communicated  with  the  ordinary  medical 
attendant,  provided  that,  if  for  any  reason  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  see  the  case  at  once,  he  should  im- 
mediately afterwards  communicate  with  the  ordinary 
attendant.  The  Norwich  Division  suggests  that  this 
should  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  practitioner  consulted  to  decline  to  see 
the  case  "unless  he  receives  permission  to  communicate 
"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  consultation  with  the  ordi- 
"  nary  attendant."  With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of 
any  future  consultation,  and  as  to  any  communication 
between  the  consultant  and  the  patient  subsequent  to 
the  first  consultation,  the  Committee  had  recommended 
that,  as  a  rule,  such  future  consultations  should  be  left 
to  the  initiative  of  the  practitioner,  and  that  all  future 
communications  should  be  made  through  the  practi- 
tioner in  attendance ;  the  Blackpool  Division  desires  to 
omit  the  words  "as  a  rule.''  The  Representative 
Meeting  will  also  have  before  it  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Council  an  expression  of  that  body's  regret  that  the 
report  on  the  ethics  of  consultation  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  opinion  of  some  body  representing  con- 
sultants, whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  project  of  reform  in  procedure ;  the 
Council  therefore  suggests  that  any  decision  on  the 
matter  be  deferred  until  such  conference  has  taken 
place ;  there  is  also  a  motion  from  the  Northampton 
Division  to  the  effect  that  the  report  should  be 
referred  back  to  the  Ethical  Committee  for  further 
consideration.  The  Editorial  experience  is  that  there 
are  few  matters  which  are  more  fruitful  sources  of 
misunderstanding  between  honourable  members  of 
the  profession  than  this  of  arranging  consultations. 
The  conduct  of  a  consultation  once  it  has  been 
brought  about  is  by  comparison  a  simple  matter.  If 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ethical  Committee  "that  it  might 
"  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  profession  and  the 
"  public  if  formal  recognition  was  made  for  a  distinct 
"  class  in  the  profession  to  be  specially  design- 
"  ated  consultants " — a  proposal  which  has  the 
support  of  several  Divisions— were  adopted  it  would  no 
doubt  simplify  matters  very  much.  The  Committee 
suggest  that  the  term  "consultant"  should  be  defined 
as  meaning  a  practitioner  who  has  adopted  the  rule  of 
seeing  only  those  patients  who  are  referred  to  him  by 
other  practitioners  already  in  attendance,  and  who  does 
not  himself  act  as  a  regular  attendant  in  any  case. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  such  a  class  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  at  the  present  time  :  it  could 
only  be  created  by  mutual  consent,  and  there  are 
no  doubt  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  not 
unconnected  with  financial  questions.  There  is  also 
the  closely-allied  question  of  the  proper  position  of  the 
specialist.  Many  specialists — men  of  the  highest  personal 
honour  and  universally  respected  by  the  profession — 
hardly  seem  to  regard  themselves  as,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  consultants.  We  miss  from  the  recom- 
mendations any  distinct  reflex  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
preamble  dealing  with  cases  seen  at  the  consultant's- 
house;  but  it  may  be  that  the  Committee  did  not 
consider  it  desirable  to  overburden  its  report  by 
entering  into  this  department  of  the  subject. 
The  ether  matter  of  particular  interest  arising  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  report  of  the  Ethical  Committee  is  the 
position  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  cases  to  the  General  Medical  Council  for  inquiry. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  gives  a  full  explanation  of 
the  action  taken  by  it  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of 
the  last  Eepresentative  Meeting  that  the  Association 
should  act  as  complainants  in  cases  before  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  the  issue  will  be  directly  raised 
by  a  motion  of  which  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  representative  on 
the  Council  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch, 
has  given  notice,  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  letter 
of  the  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  in 
view  of  counsel^  opinion  placed  before  the  Central 
Council  on  June  5th,  the  Eepresentative  "Meeting 
should  rescind  for  the  present  the  resolution  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  the  Association  should  take  up  penal 
cases  before  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  report  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  also  raises 
points  of  no  little  general  interest.  Last  August  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Association  and 
of  many  hospital  Boards,  were  circulated  to  all 
hospitals  in  the  country.  During  the  deliberations 
of  the  Joint  Committee  there  had  been  a  certain 
amount  of  give  and  take,  and  as  a  result  the 
representatives  of  the  Association  agreed  to  waive 
for  the  time  being  the  recommendation  approved 
by  the  Eepresentative  Meeting  at  Oxford  to  the 
effect  that  no  payment  should  be  made  by  a  patient 
at  a  hospital.  The  report  contains  a  number  of 
recommendations  as  to  general  hospitals,  cottage  hos- 
pitals, the  relation  of  hospitals  to  provident  dispensaries, 
and  other  matters  not  as  yet  fully  considered  at  a 
Eepresentative  Meeting,  and  the  Hospitals  Committee 
of  the  Association  considers  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  all  these  matters  should  be  fully  discussed,  the 
movement  for  co-operation  between  the  Association  and 
the  hospitals  having  been  brought  to  a  definite  point 
by  the  conference  held  in  London,  in  December  last. 
The  Eepresentative  Meeting  at  Exeter  will  be  asked  to 
pronounce  upon  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  also  to  consider  a  number  of  motions 
brought  forward  by  Divisions  as  the  result  of  their 
discussion  of  the  report. 

During  the  year,  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Caxton  Hall  has 
held  numerous  meetings,  and  has  prepared  a  report, 
which  will  be  circulated  immediately  to  the  Chairmen, 
Secretaries,  and  Eepresentatives  of  Divisions,  and  an 
opportunity  will  no  doubt  be  found  at  the  Eepresen- 
tative Meeting  for  a  discussion  of  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  We  understand  that  the  report  will 
show  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  grounds 
for  viewing  the  financial  position  of  the  Association  with 
any  alarm. 


THE    PATHOGENESIS    OF    MALIGNANT 
TUMOURS. 

Pkofessor  E.  von  Leydex  and  Dr.  P.  Bergell,  of  Berlin, 
have  published  recently  a  preliminary  communication, 
giving  the  results  of  their  recent  investigations  on 
the  action  of  certain  ferments  on  malignant 
tumours.1  Since  local  pathogenesis  and  enormous 
energy  of  growth  are  the  main  characteristics  of  can- 
cerous growths,  and  since,  when  a  growth  is  locally 
damaged,  it  always  responds  by  an  increased  growth, 
they  argue  that  any  destruction  which  is  never  followed 
by  a  reaction  of  increased  growth  must  be  regarded  as 

1  Deut.  rned.  Woch.,  June  6th,  1907. 


a  specific  disintegration.  From  a  study  of  the  action  of 
radioactive  substances  and  of  the  pancreatic  ferment, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  substances  only 
possessed  a  theoretical  interest,  and  had  no  real  or 
practical  importance.  The  cell  solution  produced  by 
pancreatin  is  mostly  only  a  circumscribed  process,  and 
when  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  the  ferment  are 
injected,  there  is  no  selection  between  the  carcinoma- 
tous and  healthy  tissue.  The  process  consists  in  a  more 
or  less  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissue  cells,  which  lose 
the  capability  of  takiDg  up  the  nuclear  stain.  Bacterial 
action  may  be  regarded  as  being  excluded. 

In  order  to  gain  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  they  ex- 
perimented with  various  proteolytic  ferments.  The 
ferment  derived  from  the  liver  was  one  of  the  first 
tested.  This  was  prepared  by  a  method  described  by 
Bergell  and  Lewin.-  It  has  been  found  to  digest  that 
portion  of  simple  peptone  which  pancreatin  does  not 
digest,  and  further  to  dissociate  glycylalanin,  a  peptide 
■which  resists  the  action  of  pancreatin.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  experiments  they  used  only  the  expressed 
juice  of  fresh  livers.  On  introducing  small  quantities 
of  the  liver  ferment  into  three  large  extensive  malignant 
tumours,  they  were  able  to  watch  a  rapid  progressive 
disintegration  of  the  masses.  One  of  the  cases  was  a 
large  sarcoma  of  the  neck,  the  second  was  a  recurrent 
mammary  carcinoma  and  the  third  was  a  uterine  car- 
cinoma extending  to  the  vagina.  All  the  cases  were  pro 
gressing  rapidly  and  already  showed  signs  of  metastatic 
growths.  This  was  confirmed  in  each  case  post  mortem. 
The  cases  showed  clearly  that  this  liver  ferment 
caused  a  progressive  destruction  of  tissue,  which 
has  the  typical  characteristics  of  a  necrosis  produced 
by  an  enzyme  and  of  a  solution  of  tissue.  The 
maeroscopical  appearance  was  that  of  softening  and 
liquefaction  of  the  tissue,  while  microscopically 
necrosis  and  loss  of  staining  power  of  the  nucleus  were 
observed.  Caseation  was  not  met  with,  but  a  form  of 
caseation  was  seen  by  Bergell  and  Lewin  when  small 
quantities  of  the  ferment  were  introduced  into  ear- 
cinomata  of  mice.  This  caseation  corresponds  to  the 
changes  observed  in  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  of  these 
tumours.  A  definite  selection  in  the  action  is  seen, 
inasmuch  as  practically  only  the  carcinomatous  tissue 
is  attacked.  Comparing  the  selectivity  of  the  various 
forms  of  specific  disintegration,  they  find  that  when 
tumours  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  radium  the 
selectivity  is  very  slight.  Eadio-active  substances 
when  injected,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  act  equally 
on  all  growths  ;  but  when  they  do  act,  the  selection 
is  much  more  marked.  The  destruction,  however,  is 
not  permanent  and  is  not  progressive.  In  the  case  of 
pancreatin,  the  action  is  that  of  very  incomplete  selec- 
tion. Compared  with  this,  the  action  of  the  iiver 
ferment  has  a  high  degree  of  selectivity. 

It  appears  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  utilize  these 
observations  practically  in  treatment.  The  destruction 
mentioned  takes  place  so  extensively  and  rapidly,  and 
results  in  such  toxic  substances  as  products,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  ferment  could  not  be  used  as 
a  therapeutic  agent.  The  authors  compare  the  action 
with  an  explosive.  It  is  like  a  nitro-glycerine  for 
which  the  "  Kieselguhr"  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  difficulties  will  be  better  understood  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  ferment  acts  as  an  intracellular  body, 
and  therefore  no  dilution  can  effect  a  toning  down  of 
the  action. 

Leyden  and  Bergell,  however,  do  not  despair  of 
finding  some  means  of  applying  the  theoretical 
considerations    to    practical    use.     Jn    attempting    to 
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explain  the  pathogenesis  of  carcinoma,  they  sup- 
pose that  the  tumour  tissue  is  an  extremely 
suitable  substratum  for  the  action  of  a  ferment. 
Since  the  destruction  and  solution  extends  in  the  form 
of  a  sort  if  liquefaction  in  the  environment  of  the  cell, 
it  may  further  be  assumed  that  the  action  is  that  of 
a  proteolytic  ferment.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  liver 
ferment  does  not  attack  the  albumin  of  the  tumour 
when  isolated  or  removed  from  the  living  organism. 
Pepsin  does  not  attack  the  albumin  of  the  liviDg 
tumour,  and  leaves  dead  carcinomatous  material 
fairly  intact,  and  isolated  albumin  from  the  tumour 
proves  refractory  to  pepsin.  Pancreatin  digests  isolated 
tumour  albumin  fairly  easily,  and  also  digests  the 
tumour  in  vitro,  but  it  has  less  action  on  the  living 
tumour.  Liver  ferment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rela- 
tively indifferent  toward  isolated  albumin  and  tumour 
in  vitro,  but  acts  with  avidity  on  the  living  tumour. 

The  observations  made  by  the  authors  have  driven 
them  to  frame  a  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  carcinoma. 
They  say :  "  We  must  assume  that  the  unimpeded 
"  growth  of  the  tumour,  which  evidences  its  malignancy, 
"  depends  on  the  want  or  insufficiency  of  a  ferment 
"  hydrolytic  power  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  This 
"  power  is  probably  specific.  .  .  .  We  assume,  on  the 
"basis  of  our  experiments,  that  the  capability  of  the 
"  formation  of  a  local  '  varying,'  in  the  sense  in  which 
"  Kraus  explained  it,  albumin  synthesis,  governs  the 
"  nature  of  malignancy,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
"  has  been  erroneously  understood,  that  a  specific 
"  carcinoma  albumin  exists,  or  even  that  there  is  such  a 
"  thing  as  a  specific  cancer  poison."  If  this  theory  be 
accepted,  it  would  follow  that  the  carcinomatous  growth 
does  not  contain  a  certain  ferment-like  substance  which 
is  present  in  the  healthy  body.  The  absence  or  diminu- 
tion in  quantity  of  this  substance  would  then  explain 
the  lojal  unlimited  growth.  The  avidity  of  the  car- 
cinoma cell  itself  can  only  be  an  element  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  secondary  importance.  Further  experi- 
mental studies  are  required  to  clear  up  many  points, 
and  will,  the  authors  believe,  bring  to  light  further 
facts  in  support  of  their  theory. 


THE  INSECURITY  OF  TENURE  OF  MEDICAL 
OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
One  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  the  inability  of 
local  sanitary  authorities  to  appreciate  their  responsi- 
bilities comes  to  us  in  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the 
rural  district  council  of  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Southwell  has  a  population  approaching  20,0C0  persons, 
and  an  area  of  177,484  acres.  For  nearly  thirty  jears 
Dr.  Charles  Wills  has  been  the  medical  officer  of  the 
district  at  a  salary  of  £214  per  annum.  In  accordance 
with  the  extraordinary  and  baneful  custom  which  pre- 
vails in  the  provinces  he  has  been  subject  to  reelection 
year  by  year.  He  is  also  medical  officer  of  health  for 
four  other  districts,  the  whole  area  under  his  adminis- 
tration having  a  population  of  about  67,000  persons,  and 
being  in  extent  some  234,000  acres.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Southwell  District  Council  a  resolution  was 
carried  by  9  votes  to  7  appointing  Dr.  Wills  for  a 
further  period  of  one  year,  but  at  a  salary  of  £107,  or 
one- half  that  which  he  has  been  receiving  hitherto. 
Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  local  government  this 
resolution  cannot  take  effect  until  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  obtained,  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  Board  will  consent  to  be 
a  party  to  such  shabby  treatment  towards  an 
official  whose  best  years  have  been  spent  in 
looking  after  the  public  health  interests  of  this 
district.    If  Dr.  Wills  had   neglected  his  duties  there 


might,  perhaps,  be  some  exeuse  for  penalizing  him  in 
this  way;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Dr.  Wills's 
reports  show  that  he  is  active  in  carrying  out  his 
duties,  and  one  member  of  the  council  quite  frankly 
accused  him  of  writing  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  advising  the  appointment  of  a  second  sanitary 
inspector.  An  additional  inspector  was  appointed,  at  a 
cost  to  the  council  of  £100  per  annum,  and  the  council 
desire  apparently  to  make  Dr.  Wills  pay  this  sum 
because  the  Local  Government  Board  was  of  opinion, 
from  the  facts  stated  in  his  annual  reports  (he  did  not 
write  specifically  on  the  subject),  that  the  district 
required  more  sustained  sanitary  inspection.  This 
story  is  not  at  all  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to  bring 
home  to  those  who  have  hitherto  opposed  the  measure 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the  appointments  of 
all  medical  officers  of  health  non-lapsing.  No  one 
could  then  be  subjected  to  such  outrageous  treatment  as 
that  which  this  Dis'rict  Council  proposes  to  mete  out 
to  Dr.  Wills,  but  which  we  trust  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  refuse  to  permit. 

AN  AMATEUR  IN  DRUGS. 
It  is  possibly  too  much  to  expect  that  the  ordinary 
layman  should  bestow  serious  attention  on  the  rules  of 
medical  ethics  framed  primarily  not  for  the  advantage 
and  protection  of  medical  practitioners,  but  of  the 
world  of  men  and  women  among  whom  they  practise. 
Here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  met  with  who  can 
grasp  the  axiom  that,  in  medicine,  the  end  does  not 
always  justify  the  means ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary 
layman  remains  stone-deaf  to  the  argument  that  things 
which  it  i3  better  for  medical  men  not  to  do,  it  is  better 
for  him  also  not  to  do.  There  is  one  question,  however, 
which  should  be  reiterated  to  the  amateur  prescriber, 
Is  it  good  to  advertise  and  recommend  drugs  (of  the  real 
action  of  which  one  knows  nothing)  on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  vendors ;  and  is  it  good  to  be  instrumental 
in  putting  these  thing3  into  the  bodies  of  persons  of 
whose  real  condition  one  knows  nothing  at  all,  or  to 
whose  diseases  one  could  not,  if  called  upon  to  do  so, 
give  a  name  ?  The  goodness  of  heart  of  the  amiable 
amateur  in  drugs  is  undoubted,  even  if  his  want  of 
physiological  imagination  and  ordinary  common  sense 
is  little  short  of  appalling.  The  guiding  principle  of 
such  a  person  seems  to  be :  When  unwell,  take  some- 
thing ;  and,  rather  than  take  nothing,  take  anything. 
For  every  symptom  there  is  a  drug.  Restore,  re- 
cuperate, stimulate,  and  the  cure  is  complete.  It  is  true 
that  over-fatigue,  sleeplessness,  tired  nerves,  failing 
memory,  incapacity  for  mental  effort  are  symptoms 
— often  early  symptoms — of  all  kinds  of  serious 
organic  disease ;  but  what  does  the  amateur  pre- 
scriber know  or  care  about  that  ?  It  is  a  small 
matter  when  some  well-known  individual  gives  a  pic- 
turesque testimonial  advertising  a  skin  food,  a  hair 
dye,  or  a  soap.  These  things  carry  their  own  rewards 
and  punishments  with  them.  Proprietors  of  those 
really  useful  preparations  prescribed  by  medical  men  on 
account  of  sterling  merit  do  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
philanthropist,  the  actor,  or  the  popular  preacher  in 
advertising  their  goods,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
do  not  stand  to  benefit  in  the  long  run  by  this  methed 
of  making  their  preparations  known.  There  are  wiser 
ways.  An  example  of  a  particularly  unwise  way 
emanates  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  philanthropist 
— Lady  Henry  Somerset.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
a  friend  and  runs,  ''there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any 
"  reason  why  you  should  continue  so  overweighted 
"  by  a  weakness  which  is  not  brought  about  by  any  con- 
"  dition  of  actual  disease,  but  which  seems  to  miss  from 
"  an  even  graver  trouble.''  (The  italics  are  ours).  It 
m'ghfc  be  thought  that  a  "  graver  trouble  "  than  "actua 
disease "  was  one  in  whieh  medical   men  themselves 
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might  hesitate  to  intervene.  Here,  however.  L^dy 
Henry  Somerset  steps  in  with  confidence,  and  proceeds 
to  prescribe  a  preparation  which  she  informs  her  friend 
is  "essentially  a  nerve  reconstructive,"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  It  is  also  said  by  her  to  have  an  "  invigo- 
"  rating  power  on  worn-out  nerves,"  and  to  give  tone  to 
"  exhausted  tissues."  It  is  also  said  to  be  a  substitute 
for  alcoholic  stimulants  and  "restores  sleep.''  There 
are  two  other  respects  in  which  the  advertisement 
is  an  example  of  how  not  to  advertise.  It  is 
addressed  from  the  Inebriate  Farm  Colony  at  Dux- 
hurst,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  good  the  prepara- 
tion has  done  to  the  patients  in  that  institution 
'•  whose  health  had  been  so  seriously  undermined  by 
"  their  own  misdeeds."  Whatever  the  misdeeds  of  the 
unfortunate  people  who  have  placed  themselves  for 
treatment  at  Duxhurst,  they  hardly  deserve  to  be 
pilloried  in  this  fashion  to  support  a  proprietary  remedy. 
Charity  and  good  taste  seem  to  demand  something 
different  from  this.  Their  own  opinion  on  the  matter 
would  probably  be  interesting  to  hear.  Again,  the 
Inebriate  Farm  Colony  at  Duxhurst  has  a  medical 
officer.  If  any  one  is  responsible  for  the  drugs  given  at 
Duxhurst,  it  is  or  ought  to  be  the  medical  officer.  Lady 
Henry  Somerset's  learned  discourse  on  her  own  medical 
experiences  among  his  patients  is  no  compliment  to 
their  real  doctor.  If  testimony  or  sound  medical 
reports  are  to  be  given  concerning  advantageous  methods 
of  treatment  followed  at  Duxhurst,  the  person  to  give 
them  is  undoubtedly  the  medical  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion himself.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  would  be  well 
advised,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  to  abandon 
the  role  of  amateur  prescriber  through  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  a  popular  magazine. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ANILINE  INDUSTRY. 
In  the  death  of  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  on  July  14th,  we  have 
to  record  the  loss  of  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  those 
English  scientists  who  have  devoted  the  main  portion 
of  their  energies  to  the  application  of  scientific  discovery 
to  the  development  of  commerce.  Sir  William  Perkin 
was  connected  with  the  great  names  of  chemistry  such 
as  Faraday  and  Hofman,  attending  Faraday's  lectures 
on  electricity  when  a  boy  of  14,  and  being  admitted 
shortly  after  leaving  school  to  Hofman's  private  research 
laboratory  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  discovery 
of  the  first  of  the  aniline  dyes,  with  which  his  name  will 
ever  be  associated,  was  the  result  of  researches  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  the  artificial  synthesis  of  quinine. 
Encouraged  by  Messrs.  Pullar's  report,  Perkin,  then  only 
a  boy  of  18,  aided  by  his  father  and  brother,  built 
his  works  at  Greenford  Green  for  the  preparation  of 
the  dye.  Other  processes  were  soon  added,  includ- 
ing the  production  from  anthracene  of  alizarin, 
the  red  dye  formerly  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  madder.  He  was  also  honourably  connected  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  artificial  manufacture  of  indigo. 
His  contributions  to  theoretical  chemistry  were  also  con- 
siderable. In  1867  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  in  which  he  showed  that  tartaric  acid  was  not 
tetrabasic  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  observers  but 
that  it  was  succinic  acid  in  which  two  hydrogen  atoms 
were  replaced  by  alcoholic  hydroxy  1,  his  method  consist- 
ing of  acting  on  tartaric  ether  with  the  chlorides  of  acid 
radicals.  An  even  more  important  research  was  that 
reported  in  the  same  year  on  salicylic  aldehyde  when, 
by  replacing  the  supposed  alcoholic  hydrogen  by  ben- 
zoyl, he  found  that  the  body  retained  the  properties  of 
an  aldehyde  and  was,  therefore,  both  an  alcohol  and  an 
aldehyde,  for  had  the  hydrogen  replaced  formed  part  of 
an  aldehyde  group  he  would  have  had  a  mixed  acid 
radical.  The  accuracy  of  his  original  statement  was 
confirmed  by  further  experiments  conducted  during  the 
next  few  years.    Another  research  of  considerable  value 


resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  famous  "Perkin's  Re- 
action "  whereby  the  principle  of  "  condensation  "  is  util- 
ized in  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  unsaturated  carbon 
acids,  while  his  work  on  the  relation  between  mag- 
netic properties  and  the  ;tuchiometrie  constitution  of 
chemical  compounds  won  recognition  from  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  shape  of  the  Davy  medal  in  1889.  Sir 
William  Perkin  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  awarded  the  Royal  medal.  He  was  both 
Secretary  and  President  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
which  granted  him  the  Longstaffe  medal  in  1889.  He 
received  the  Hofman  medal  from  the  Deutsche 
Chemische  Gesellschaft,  the  Lavoisier  medal  from  the 
Societe  Chimique  de  Paris,  and  the  Albert  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  connexion  with  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  aniline  discovery  last  year 
Sir  William  was  granted  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
while  his  latest  distinction  was  to  receive  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.Sc.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  IN  FICTION. 
Medicine  and  its  professors  occupy  a  large  place  in 
modern  fiction,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  of  the  'eminent  hands"  in  that  line  of  literary 
work  should  make  Christian  Science  the  subject  of  a 
novel.  Considered  simply  as  a  novel,  we  confess  we  do 
not  find  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  House 0/  Defence  particularly 
interesting.  It  can  safely  be  taken  to  bed  without  risk 
of  the  fascination  of  the  story  cheating  one  of  hours 
that  should  be  given  to  sleep  ;  indeed,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  it  as  a  useful  substitute  for  some 
possibly  less  harmful  "drowsy  syrup."  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  a  friend  who  is  reminded  that  he  was 
cured,  as  both  he  and  the  author  know,  of  a  disease  that 
medical  science  had  pronounced  incurable,  by  a  certain 
Christian  Science  healer,  who  used  neither  knife  nor 
drugs  upon  him.  Both  the  author  and  the  patient  think 
that  the  disease  was  nervous  in  origin,  and  a  "wise  and 
-  skilful  physician"  (who  by  the  way  is  described  as  wear- 
ing a  black  frock  coat,  with  yellow  boots  and  a  red  tie !)  is 
said  to  have  shared  this  belief.  But  the  disease,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  was  already  organic  when  the 
patient  went  to  the  oracle,  and  he,  after  consultation 
with  others,  pronounced  it  incurable.  "At  the  same 
"  time."  we  are  told,  "  he  acknowledged  its  nervous 
'•  origin,  and  you  [it  is  the  patient  who  is  addressed 
"  will  acknowledge  that  with  the  utmost  frankness  he 
"  confessed  entire  inability  to  say  how  a  nervous  affee- 
"  tion  entered  the  more  obviously  material  world  of 
"  organic  trouble."  This  does  not  inspire  us  with  con- 
fidence in  the  knowledge  of  the  "  wise  and  skilful  man'* 
who  clearly  knows  little  of  neurology.  Mr.  Benson's 
faith  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  his  friend,  for  he 
declines  to  believe  that  "any  man  living  upon  this 
"  earth  can  make  it  happen  that  bones  that  are  broken 
"  should  join  together  (especially  when  the  fracture  is 
"  compound  and  they  stick  out  of  the  skin)  without 
"assisting  Nature  by  what  you  call  '  mere  manipula- 
"'tion,"  but  by  what  I  call  '  setting  the  bone."'  Mr. 
Benson's  knowledge  of  the  healing  process  would  seem  to 
be  no  greater  than  his  friend's.  His  difficulty  in  regard 
to  compound  fractures  reminds  us  of  the  answer  of  a 
French  lady  to  some  esprit  fort  who  was  arguing  against 
the  miracle  of  Saint  Denis  (of  whom  the  legend  says 
that  he  carried  his  severed  head  in  his  hands  for  several 
miles)  because  it  was  incredible  that  a  decapitated  man 
could  have  walked  so  far:  'Eh,  monsieur,  dans  une 
"  telle  promenade  ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
"  coute  !  "  Mrs.  Eddy  herself  has  confessed  that  surgery 
lies  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Christian  Science. 
But  if  faith  can  heal  a  broken  bone,  it  can  unite  a 
compound  as  easily  as  a  simple  fracture.  What  old 
critics  called  the  "  catastrophe  "  of  the  book,  however, 
is    the    cure    of    the    opium  habit  by  the   Christian 
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Scientist,  who  drinks  before  the  patient  a  dose  that 
"  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  drug  "  should  have  killed 
him.  The  saving  grace,  we  gather,  was  the  "  complete 
"and  absolute  confidence"  of  the  disciple  of  Mrs. 
Eddy  that  the  drug  could  not  possibly  hurt  him. 
To  the  ordinary  mind  this  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  drinking  was  a  harmless  amusement  rather 
than  a  "  beastly  habit."  But  the  logic  of  the  Christian 
Scientist  is  likeBottom's  dream,  in  that  it  hath  no  bottom ; 
therefore,  it  gives  no  footing  for  men  who  are  guided 
by  mere  reason.  Mr.  Benson  himself  appears  to  have 
some  suspicion  of  the  conclusiveness  of  the  case  which 
he  quotes,  for  he  says :  "  It  is  true  .  .  .  that  it  is  not 
"  quite  easy  to  poison  oneself  with  laudanum,  because 
"  the  amateur  will  usually  take  too  much  and  be  sick,  or 
"  too  little  and  thus  not  imbibe  a  fatal  dose."  If  he  is 
interested  in  the  subject  beyond  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  his  fiction,  he  may  with  advantage  refer  to  that 
not  very  recondite  work,  the  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater,  in  which  he  will  find  that  De  Quincey  at 
one  time  habitually  took  320  grains  of  opium  daily, 
without  any  apparent  ill-effect,  and  that  he  once  gave  a 
Malay  a  quantity  of  opium. ''enough  to  kill  some  half 
"  dozen  dragoons  together  with  their  horses,"  which  his 
Asiatic  visitor  bolted  at  one  mouthful  without  anything 
particular  happening.  De  Quincey  quotes  the  case  of 
a  London  magistrate  who,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his 
trying  laudanum  for  the  gout,  took  forty  drops,  the 
next  night  sixty,  and  the  fifth  eighty  without  any  effect 
whatever.  We  may  add  that,  as  is  well  known,  the  cele- 
brated Scottish  metaphysician,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
could  swallow  an  ounce  of  opium  without  its  having  any 
action  at  all  upon  him,  and  this  peculiarity  was  in- 
herited by  his  eldest  son.  It  would,  of  course,  be  rash 
for  any  person  to  follow  these  examples ;  we  merely 
quote  them  to  show  the  futility  of  Mr.  Benson's 
inotantia  cruris  of  the  Christian  Scientist's  immunity  in 
regard  to  poisons.  The  doctrine  seems  to  us  open  to 
objection  in  other  ways.  Thus,  is  drunkenness  to  be 
cured  by  the  "  healer  "  sharing  the  whisky  bottle  with 
the  patient  ?  Of  the  silliness  of  Mr.  Benson's  descrip- 
tion of  a  poor  gillie  dying  of  typhoid,  after  per- 
foration has  taken  place,  being  cured  by  being  told  that 
all  the  false  belief  which  has  made  him  ill  is 
coming  out  of  his  mind,  and  assured  that 
"  sin  is  gone,  illness  is  gone  ;  all  is  gone  except 
"  the  great  light,"  we  forbear  to  speak.  We  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  believe  in  the  healing  effect 
of  prayer,  and  we  do  not  know  enough  of  what  are 
called  the  "  laws  "  of  Nature  to  affirm  that  miracles  are 
impossible.  But  with  the  make-believe  which  denies 
The  existence  of  pain  and  disease  we  have  no  patience. 
If  Christian  Science  is  true,  it  should  expel  not  only 
sin  but  death  from  the  world,  yet  the  disciples  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  die  like  other  people  :  they  are  fed  with  the 
Game  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  and  subject  to 
the  same  diseases.  Mr.  Benson's  book  is  mischievous 
in  its  tendency,  particularly  in  the  suggestion  which  it 
conveys  that  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  can  be 
checked  by  the  shallow  patter  of  Christian  Science. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
The  eleventh  annual  report,  lately  issued,  shows 
considerable  increase  in  the  multifarious  activities  of 
this  Association  for  the  welfare  of  the  feeble-minded. 
Aiming,  as  it  does,  at  the  co-ordination  of  many 
scattered  efforts  for  this  afflicted  class,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  from  a  map  of  England  illustrating  the  report 
that  centres  of  work  connected  with  the  Association 
extend  from  Newcastle  and  Morpeth  in  the  north-east 
to  Brighton  and  Plymouth  in  tho  south  and  west,  and 
that  though  more  concentrated  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  many  orthe  large  provincial  towns  are  repre- 
sented.   During  the  past  year  the  honorary  medical  con- 


sulting staff  has  been  considerably  augmented,  especially 
by  the  addition  of  well-known  provincial  physicians. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  examine  candidates  and 
visit  homes;  they  meet  also  periodically  as  a  Medical 
Committee,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  general  dis- 
cussion upon  questions  of  medical  interest  in  relation 
to  the  feeble-minded.  At  a  recent  meeting  alcoholism 
was  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  mental  deficiency, 
and  the  conclusions  reached  have  been  already  reported 
in  this  Journal.1  A  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  family  history  is  accumulating  in 
the  case-papers  of  candidates,  and  may  lead  to  further 
interesting  discussions.  The  number  of  branches 
has  increased  during  the  year,  and  a  new  Home 
for  Feeble-minded  Girls  has  been  opened  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  in  premises  formerly  occupied  by 
feeble-minded  mothers  and  their  infants,  now  removed 
to  more  rural  surroundings  at  North  Finchley.  Thus 
there  are  at  present  four  homes  directly  connected  with 
the  Association,  one  of  them  (at  Upshire,  Essex)  being 
for  youths  beyond  school  age  who  are  trained  in  farm 
and  garden  work.  The  more  promising  among  the 
latter  are  from  time  to  time  placed  out  in  situations  as 
farm  hands,  and  eighteen  so  placed  are  periodically 
visited  and  repdrted  on  by  the  Master  of  the  Home. 
The  necessity  of  after-care  is  very  obvious  with  regard 
to  all  defective  cases,  however  well  trained,  and  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Association  has  been  the 
organization  of  after-care  committees  throughout 
the  country  to  watch  over  and  assist  the 
career  of  the  children  taught  in  the  special 
schools.  An  annual  conference  of  representatives  of 
such  committees  has  been  established,  the  first  having 
been  held  in  London  last  autumn.  The  most  effectual 
form  of  after-care  for  the  majority  of  defectives  will  no 
doubt  be  found  in  industrial  colonies  where,  under 
supervision,  their  work  can  be  turned  to  account.  Indeed, 
an  appeal  has  been  issued,  bearing  the  signature  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian,  Patroness  of  the  Association, 
for  funds  to  provide  such  a  colony,  in  connexion  with 
which  there  will  be  residential  schools  for  feeble-minded 
children  as  well  as  industrial  homes  for  adults.  About 
£1.200  has  already  been  promised  for  this  object  and 
additional  contributions  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Secretary,  Miss  A.  Kirby,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road.  S.W. 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  GRANCHER. 
By  the  death  of  Professor  Grancher,  who  passed  awav 
a  few  days  ago  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  64,  France  has 
lost  one  of  her  most  eminent  physicians  and  the  war 
against  tuberculosis  one  of  its  most  prominent 
champions.  Jacques  Joseph  Grancher  was  born  at 
Felletin  in  the  Creuse  department  in  1843.  In  early 
life  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  and  only  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  devoted  mother  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  enter  the  medical  profession.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  became  Prol'esseur  Agregc  in  1873.  At  the  time 
when  Pasteur  was  making  his  researches  on  rabies, 
and  had  succeeded  in  rendering  dogs  refractory 
to  the  infection,  Grancher  was  working  in  his 
laboratory.  The  story  of  how,  on  July  6th,  1885, 
Pasteur  was  suddenly  appealed  to  by  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Meister,  a  boy  of  9,  who  had  been  bitten 
by  a  rabid  dog,  is  well  known.  The  medical  advisers 
to  whom  Pasteur  turned  in  the  emergency  wore  Vulpiau 
and  (irancher,  and  it  was  on  their  recommendation  and 
in  their  presence  that  the  first  inoculation  was  made. 
Later,  when  tho  escape  of  Meister  from  the  dreaded 
disease  was  noised  abroad  and  persons  who  had  been 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs  began  to  Hock  to  Paris,  Grancher 
was  one  of  four    the  others  being  Roux,  Chantemesse, 
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and  Charrin — who  undertook  to  make  the  inoculations 
in  the  temporary  buildings  which  had  been  assigned 
for  the  purpose.  In  January,  1887,  when  during 
Pasteur's  absence  on  the  Eiviera  owing  to  ill  health 
his  theory  and  even  his  honesty  was  violently  attacked 
in  the  Acadcmie  de  Mcdecine,  Grancher  stood  forward 
as  one  of  his  most  ardent  and  effective  defenders.  In 
1879  Grancher  won  the  appointment  of  Physician  to 
the  Paris  hospitals,  and  in  1885  he  succeeded 
Parrot  as  Clinical  Professor  of  Children's  Diseases. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Thenceforward 
he  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  hygiene  of 
infancy,  and  in  particular  to  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis in  childhood.  He  was  the  initiator  of  a  move- 
ment for  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  children  in 
schools  and  in  the  family.  He  examined  more  than 
4.000  children  in  the  Paris  schools,  who  either  showed 
signs  of  tuberculosis  or  were  threatened  with  the 
disease.  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  he  drew 
up  a  series  of  statistics,  which  he  laid  before  the 
municipal  authorities,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
promise  that  open-air  schools  would  be  established. 
He  also  insisted  that  whenever  tuberculosis  showed 
itself  in  any  member  of  a  family  the  children  should 
be  boarded  out  in  the  country  among  healthy  people. 
At  the  present  time  290  children  are  thus  provided  for, 
and  the  example  of  Paris  has  been  followed  by  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  Lille,  Havre,  and  other  towns,  which 
have  some  200  children  boarded  out  in  the  country. 
Professor  Grancher' s  work  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  for  some  thirty  years 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and  he  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  life  so  useful  to  his  fellow-men  solely  to 
intelligent  care  of  his  health,  and  to  that  strenuous 
will  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  disease 
of  which  M.  Li'on  Daudet  has  given  so  vivid  a 
picture  in  his  recent  novel,  La  Lutte.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  tuberculous 
and  caseous  pneumonia,  the  early  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  antituberculous  vaccination,  a 
treatise  on  diseases  of  children,  etc.  He  had  been  more 
or  less  an  invalid  for  more  than  thirty  years.  To  science 
his  death  is  a  heavy  loss  not  only  on  account  of  his  in- 
defatigable labours  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  of 
tuberculosis,  but  perhaps  still  more  because  his  help 
enabled  Pasteur  to  pursue  his  researches  on  rabies  to 
their  triumphant  issue.  Pasteur  was  not  a  member  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  it  was  Grancher  who  first 
took  the  bold  step  of  testing  the  inoculations  on  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  who  formed  a  true  conception  of 
the  ideas  and  aims  of  Pasteur,  and  he  contiuued  to 
collaborate  with  the  famous  investigator.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  death  was  announced  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  sent  a  representative  to  convey  his  condolences 
to  the  widow,  (.rancher  was  a  man  of  the  noblest  and 
most  unselfish  character,  and  of  so  retiring  a  disposi- 
tion that  strangers  were  often  repelled  by  the  coldness 
of  his  manner.  But  beneath  the  icy  surface  he  con- 
cealed a  heart  burning  with  the  zeal  of  humanity. 


JAPANESE  FOLK  MEDICINES. 
We  learn  from  our  always  interesting  contemporary 
Janus  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  was  held  at  Tokyo  on  February  20th.  Taking  as 
his  text  a  paper  on  Japanese  Tatent  Medicines  read  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Boyds,  British  Acting  Vice-Consul  at  Kobe, 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Clement  read  some  interesting  notes  on 
Japanese  Folk  Medicine.  Among  the  remeoies  men 
tioned  were  hotan  (gem  or  jewel  medicinei,  a  cordial 
composed  of  camphorand  peppermint;  hankontav,  whi.  h 
means  "reviving  soul  medicine," and  is  credited  with  the 


power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life;  chujoto,  a  specific 
for  female  complaints,  the  name  of  which  comes  from 
the  Frincess  Chujo,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Empress  Koken  (a.  i>.  749-758)  and  the  Emperor  Junnin 
1  a.  1 1.  759-7641;  hyakuso  (hundred-grasses  "1,  a  stroDg, 
bitter  medicine  for  diarrhoea  and  stomach  troubles, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  virtu- 
ous Emperor  of  China  who,  with  the  object  of  finding  a 
good  medicine  for  his  subjects,  tasted  one  by  one  all  the 
plants  he  could  get,  and  at  last  found  this  one,  which 
is  profitable  to  all.  If  this  account  is  to  be  believed, 
it  can  only  have  been  the  virtue  of  the  Emperor  that 
preserved  him  from  death  by  poisoning.  We  know 
from  the  dispatches  of  the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
late  war  how  potent  is  the  virtue  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor,  and  that  of  his  imperial  brother  of  China 
would  appear  to  be  in  its  way  not  less  thaumaturgic. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  give  his  name,  but  we  hope 
our  antivivisectionist  friends  will  take  note  of  his  self- 
sacrifice.  Then  there  is  Uira-amuri,  or  Uiro,  a  nostrum 
originally  brought  from  China,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
specific  for  expectoration.  It  is  sold  in  Odawara,  a 
grand  old  building,  with  an  eight-ridged  roof,  much 
admired  by  old-fashioned  carpenters.  Usaikaku,  or 
powdered  rhinoceros  horn,  is  used  as  a  specific  in  fevers 
of  all  kinds.  The  manifold  virtues  of  Seishintan,  or 
refreshing  heart  medicine,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  advertisement : 

Seishintan  (Pilla). 

Indispensable  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

(Id  Case,   Bottle,   Package,  Nickel,  Tin.  etc.) 

As  an  invigorator  and  for  curing  Headache.  Giddinsss,  and 
for  refreshing  the  Drooping  Mind.  Those  occupied  in  busy 
professions  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  Oar  Pill's 
without  fail. 

Take  a  few  of  Our  Pills  after  every  meal,  and  Your  Digestions 
will  be  improved,  and  Your  Stomach  and  Bowels  be  kept 
healthy,  whereby  you  will  always  be  a  stranger  to  all  sorts  of 
ailments  arisiDg  from  the  disorder  of  those  parts. 

Very  FragraDt ;  keep  the  mouth  from  all  Offensive  Smell  as 
well  as  from  Fever  ;  clear  the  throat  of  Phlegm,  keep  it 
moist,  and  clear  the  Voice.  Very  necessary  for  a  Vocalist 
and  Society  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Have  Mysterious  Powers  of  remedying  Seasickness  and  every 
sort  of  illness  to  which  you  may  be  liable  during  the  hot  or 
cold  season.     Ward  off  the  Attack  of  Dangerous  Fever. 

Good  for  Stomachache,  Diarrhoea,  etc.,  arising  from  the  use  of 
strange  drinking  water,  and  for  any  other  sort  of  illness  you 
may  often  suffer  from  while  on  a  journey.  A  Traveller, 
careful  of  his  health,  ought  to  carry  Our  Seishintan. 

Sold  at  all  the  druggists  throughout  Japan,  but  purchasers  are 
cautioned  against  Fradulent  Imitations,  looking  always  for 
our  Trade  Mark  "  Mermaid." 

This  advertisement  shows  that  the  Japanese  have 
shown  an  adaptiveness  to  Western  methods  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  equal  to  that  displayed  by  then: 
in  the  other  arts  of  peace  and  war.  Considerations  of 
space  prevent  our  mentioning  more  remedies,  except 
one,  known  as  nihachisui,  or  "  twice-eight  water,''  which 
is  warranted  to  make  girls  sweet  sixteen.  What  would 
not  our  Society  beauties  give  for  an  elixir  that  could  be 
trusted  to  work  this  miracle  for  them  ?  Some  Japanese 
proverbs  relating  to  medicines  are  suggestive.  "There 
"  is  no  medicine  for  a  fool "  might  find  an  application 
elsewhere.  "  Good  medicine  is  bitter  to  the  mouth " 
embodies  a  belief  which  is  widely  prevalent  among  our- 
selves. The  fact  that  the  doctor  does  not  always 
practise  what  he  preaches  is  expressed  in  the  phrase 
Isha  nofuyojo  ("the  doctor's  carelessness  '1. 


BRITISH  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Midland  Branch  of 
the  British  Dental  Association  was  held  in  Manchester 
last  week,  under  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Whit- 
taker.  The  Vice- Chancellor  of  Ihe  University,  in  an 
address  of  welcome,  referred  to  the  closer  connexion 
between  the  L'niversity  and  the  dental  profession  which 
had  grown  up  within  recent  years.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing r:quirements  of  that  profession  the  Lniversity  bad 
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instituted  a  degree  and  a  diploma  in  dentistry,  of  which 
many  of  the  dental  students  studying  at  the  University 
were  taking  advantage.  The  President,  in  his  address, 
pointed  to  the  amount  of  physical  disability  caused  by 
neglect  of  the  teeth,  and  to  the  consequent  national  loss. 
He  suggested  that  the  Manchester  education  authority 
should  be  asked  to  appoint  a  dentist  to  one  of  the 
elementary  school-;  to  provide  for  dental  hygiene  lec- 
tures being  given  at  pupil-teacher  centres  and  training 
schools :  to  have  dental  hygiene  charts  hung  in  the 
schoolrooms ;  to  make  rules  that  no  teacher  should  be 
engaged  whose  teeth  had  not  been  properly  attended  to, 
that  no  pupil  be  admitted  to  a  scholarship  unless  his 
teeth  had  been  treated  as  required,  and  that  teachers  be 
instructed  to  see  that  the  children's  teeth  are  kept  clean 
as  well  as  their  hands  and  faces.  He  thought  it  was 
also  desirable  that  a  dentist  should  be  appointed  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association.  At  the  annual  dinner  it  was  stated  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Dental  Hospital  was 
short  of  £7,000  for  the  completion  of  the  new  hospital 
now  being  erected  near  the  university.  The  hospital 
relieves  about  17.000  people  a  year,  or  one  in  twelve  of 
the  population. 

THE  CHARITY  GREEN  FLY. 
The  current  number  of  the  World  contains  a  very 
timely  article  on  a  form  of  pest  infecting  social  charity 
enterprises  which  is  not  inaptly  compared  to  green  fly  on 
a  rose :  the  individual  parasites  are  insignificant,  but 
their  combined  effect  is  to  blight  the  rose.  A  chance 
collection  of  amateurs  brought  together  haphazard  for 
some  social  function  in  aid  of  a  charity  is  rarely  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  executive  duties  of  organizing 
an  enterprise  which  involves  collecting  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  spending  not  a  little  on  clerical  labour,  work- 
men, and  contractors.  Hence  a  person  having  experi- 
ence in  such  organizing  work  is  engaged,  and  is  annually 
paid  stipulated  fees  or  commission.  So  far  all  is  above 
board,  but  our  contemporary  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Unfortu- 
"  nately,  apart  from  these  professional  organizers,  too  fre- 
"  quently  the  green  fly  in  the  guise  of  hangers  on.  male  and 
'•  female,  appears.'"  One  will  undertake  to  get  paragraphs 
into  the  papers,  charging  the  charity  committee  a  fee 
for  each  paragraph  published  ;  another  will  arrange  for 
the  loan  of  chairs  from  a  charitable  tradesman,  but 
charges  an  absurd  price  for  cartage,  and  so  on.  Finally, 
when  the  accounts  come  to  be  made  up,  the  expenses, 
especially  under  the  convenient  head  of  petty  cash,  are 
found  to  be  much  larger,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
charity  much  smaller,  than  was  expected.  We  are 
afraid  that  the  picture  is  not  at  all  overdrawn,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  might  have  been  painted  in  much  darker 
colours.  The  remedies  suggested  are  either  the  pub- 
lication of  a  full  balance  sheet  or  a  business 
audit.  We  would  have  supposed  that  the  one 
implied  the  other :  but  however  this  may  be,  we 
entirely  agree  that  in  connexion  with  some  at 
least  of  the  more  ambitious  fetes  given  on  behalf  of 
charities  abuses  exist  which,  though  they  may  be  in- 
dividually small,  become  serious  in  the  aggregate,  and 
that  the  true  remedy  is  the  application  of  business 
methods  to  the  supervision  of  the  financial  side  of  such 
undertakings  and  the  fullest  publicity  for  the  auditor's 
report  and  statement  of  income,  expenditure,  and 
balance.  The  II 'mid  has  done  a  useful  service  by  pub- 
lishing an  outspoken  article  which  in  its  pages  will,  it 
may  be  expected,  be  read  by  those  classes  of  society 
without  whose  help  these  big  charity  fetes  could  not 
hope  for  success. 

The  Royal  Society  has  awarded  the  studentship  in 
biology  to  Dr.  11.  M.  Woodcock  to  aid  him  in  working 
out  the  life-history  of  certain  hematozoa  of  birds;  the 
investigation  will  be  carried  out  at  the  Lister  Institute. 


The  income  of  the  Gunning  Fund  accrued  during  the 
past  three  years  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr. 
F.  H.  Soott  for  the  continuance  of  his  investigations 
into  the  metabolic  processes  in  nerve  cells. 


Members  attending  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Exeter,  who 
intend  to  be  present  at  the  Cathedral  service  and  Pre- 
sident's address  in  academic  costume,  are  requested  to 
communicate  their  names  to  Dr.  A.  Fortescue  Sayres, 
the  Barn  field,  Exeter. 


JErittral  $Loit&  m  farlifrarotf. 

[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 
The  Board  of  Education  and  a  Medical  Bureau. — Last 
week,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Education  Estimates, 
Mr.  Masterman  criticized  the  action  of  the  Education 
Department  as  regards  its  administration  of  the  Act 
passed  last  session  for  feeding  school  children.  He  con- 
tended that  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Act  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion had  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  The 
circular  implied  that  only  in  special  circumstances  of 
emergency  was  there  to  be  an  attempt  to  feed  the 
children.  That  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  also  argued  that  grants  to  necessitous  districts 
were  insufficient,  and  urged  that  provision  should  be 
made  for  organizing  a  Central  Medical  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  carry  out  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  children,  and  that  moral  instruction  should  be 
made  a  compulsory  subject.  Mr.  McKenna,  in  his  reply, 
said  the  circular  issued  by  the  Board  with  regard  to  the 
feeding  of  school  children  was  framed  solely  with  the 
intention  of  inciting  local  authorities  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act.  With  regard  to  medical  inspection,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Board,  if  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  passed,  to  establish  a  medical  bureau,  which 
would  guide  and  advise  local  authorities  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  they  would  have  to  do  under  the  Act,  and  he 
hoped  that  when  the  names  were  published  the  House 
would  be  fully  satisfied. 


The  Medical  Bureau  of  the  Education  Department.— 
Mr.  Alden  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education 
if  he  could  state  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Medical 
Board  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  in  connexion  with 
bis  department;  what  would  be  the  number  of  doctors 
which  would  compose  that  Board;  how  many  of  them 
would  be  women  :  and  whether  their  duties  would  be  of  a 
purely  advisory  character  P  Mr.  Lough  replied  that  when 
the  duty  of  medical  inspection  of  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  had  been  imposed  by  statute  upon 
local  educaticn  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  medical  staff  to  assist  them  in 
advising  local  education  authorities  in  regard  to  certain 
points  arising  under  the  Bill,  to  collect  and  correlate  the 
information  obtained  through  the  medical  inspection 
carried  out  by  the  authorities,  and  to  issue  periodical 
reports  based  upon  that  information.  In  making  appoint- 
ments regard  would  of  course  be  had  to  the  possession  of 
special  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  medicine  as  bear 
upon  the  medical  treatment  of  children,  hjgiene,  public 
health,  including  sanitation,  and  kindred  subjects.  It 
would  be  premature  to  enter  into  greater  detail  at  the 
present  time. 

Health   Teaching    in    Public    Elementary   Schools.— Mr. 

Wedgwood  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
whether  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  a  volume  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary  Sturge,  entitled  Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body,  In  which  it  was  stated  that  evidence  was 
steadily  accumulating  that  the  stunted  frames  and  weak 
development  of  many  poor  children  was  at  any  rate  partly 
due,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  action  of  alcohol ; 
that  one  ol  the  most  frequent  causes  of  evil  habits  and  of 
s^ual  immorality  among  young  people  was  the  taking  of 
alcohol ;  that  for  the  sake  of  national  morality  as  well  as 
physique  it  was  clear  that  in  no  form  whatever  should 
alcohol  be  used  by  the  young,  either  in  childhood  or 
adolescence ;  if  he  would  say  what  teaching,  if  any,  was 
given  on  the  subject  in  the  public  elementary  schools ; 
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and  whether  lie  would  prescribe  and  enforce  lessons 
thereupon  in  all  schools  over  which  he  had  any  authority. 
Mr.  M'Kenna  said  that  the  answer  to  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  question  was  in  the  negative,  but  he  would  draw 
his  honourable  friend's  attention  to  paragraph  7  in  the 
prefatory  memorandum  to  the  new  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Public  Elementary  Schools,  and  to  paragraph  4  in  the 
prefatory  memorandum  to  the  new  Regulations  for 
Training  Colleges,  just  issued,  which  would  show,  he 
thought,  that  the  Board  of  Education  was  doing  its 
best  to  secure  adequate  and  efficient  teaching  in  the 
important  matters  referred  to. 


Epileptics    and    the    Workmen's    Compensation    Act  — 

Mr.  Gulland  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  Monday  whether  he  was  aware  that 
throughout  the  country  there  were  many  workers  subject 
to  epileptic  fits  ;  that,  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  the  insurance  companies  would  not  undertake 
the  risk  of  insuring  them  against  accidents  ;  that,  con- 
tracting out  not  being  allowed,  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  employment;  and  what  steps,  if  any,  he 
proposed  to  take  to  prevent  this  class  from  being  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Secretary 
Gladstone  said  he  had  no  official  information  on  the 
matter  referred  to.  He  believed,  however,  it  was  the  fact, 
apart  from  the  Compensation  Act,  that  epileptics  had 
difficulty  in  finding  employment.  The  new  Act  might 
aggravate  the  difficulty,  though  such  cases  might  have 
been  provided  for  by  an  amendment  which  he  moved  on 
report,  but  which,  after  being  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
House,  was  rejected.  The  matter  was  one  which 
obviously  could  not  be  considered  with  reference  merely 
to  the  effect  of  the  Act,  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
treatment  of  the  feeble-minded,  including  epileptics,  was 
under  the  consideration  of  a  Royal  Commission,  whose 
report  might  be  expected  shortly. 


Label  Licking  in  Thread  Factories.— On  Monday  Mr. 
Chiozza  Money  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  if  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
report  by  Miss  Squires,  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories, that  in  one  thread  factory  she  found  forty  little 
girls  all  licking  and  moistening  adhesive  labels  by  the 
mouth,  the  number  of  labels  so  treated  being  about  thirty 
gross  per  girl  per  day;  that  the  tongues  of  most  of  the 
girls  had  the  polished  tip  and  brown  coating  characteristic 
of  label  lickers,  and  that  the  girls  complained  that  the 
work  made  them  feel  sick  at  times  ;  and  whether,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  on  such  points,  he  would  give  the 
name  of  the  firm  referred  to  that  public  opinion  might  be 
exerted  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone  said  he 
thought  there  would  be  objection  to  publishing  the  name 
of  this  particular  firm.  As  regards  the  practice  referred 
to,  he  might  say  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry 
some  years  ago  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  and  they 
did  not  see  their  way  to  proposing  its  prohibition.  The 
inspectors  had  instructions  to  recommend  the  use  of 
dampers  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice  as  far  as 
possible. 

A  Consumption  Hospital  at  Belfast. — Last  week  Mr. 
Devlin  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
decision  of  the  Belfast  Corporation  sanctioning  an  arrange- 
ment for  ten  years  with  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Forster  Green  Hospital  for  Consumption,  under  which 
arrangement  the  hospital  authorities  were  to  reserve 
twenty-five  beds  for  patients  nominated  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  approved  as  suitable  by  the  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  hospital,  the  Corporation  to  pay  the  sum 
of  35s.  per  week  per  bed  and  two  members  of  the 
Corporation  to  be  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
hospital ;  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  Fowter 
Green  Hospital  was  situated  in  a  hollow  and 
was  built  and  equipped  over  thirty  years  ago, 
before  the  value  of  an  elevated  situation  and  open  air 
treatment  for  consumption  became  recognized  by  the  best 
authorities  on  the  disease,  and  at  the  present  time  was 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  treatmentof  tuberculous  patients; 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  sum  agreed  upon  was  103. 
per  bed  per  week  in  excess  of  that  which  was  the  basis  of 
negotiations  between  the  parties  in  1903,  and  that  the 
opinion  of  an  expBrt  taken  by  the  Corporation  on  the 


Forster  Green  Hospital  and  site  was  suppressed  by  the 
Corporation  Public  Health  Committee,  despite  the  appeals 
of  several  councillors  for  its  publication ;  and  whether, 
seeing  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  establishing 
a  municipal  consumptive  hospital  for  Belfast  on  a 
suitable  site,  and  equipped  in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
manner  for  twenty-five  patients,  would  be  £12,500, 
which  would  be  cheaper  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  present  arrangement  was  part  of 
a  scheme  to  help  the  Forster  Green  Hospital  until 
the  sum  ol  £40,000,  on  the  subscription  of  which  a  large 
bequest  was  contingent,  was  forthcoming,  and  that  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  Belfast  was  exceptionally 
high,  and  seeing  that  the  present  arrangement  was  opposed 
to  the  public  interest,  he  would  refuse  to  sanction  it,  and 
order  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Birrell 
replied  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  received  an 
application  from  the  Belfast  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  the  Forster  Green 
Hospital  on  the  terms  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
question.  A  protest  had  been  made  to  the  Board  on 
substantially  the  same  grounds  of  objection  as  were 
recited  in  the  question,  and  the  matter  was  at  present 
under  the  Boards  consideration. 


The  RAM  C.  and  Indian  Allowances.— Mr.  Campbell 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  on  Monday,  whether 
he  was  aware  that  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  under  the  substantive  rank  of  colonel,  but  holding 
the  appointment  of  senior  medical  officer  in  a  command 
in  India,  had  been  refused  the  additional  daily  allowance 
of  5s.  to  which  such  officers  were  by  the  terms  of  para- 
graph 4  of  the  Army  Order  of  January  10th,  1907,  expressly 
entitled  if  serving  abroad,  and  that  such  refusal  had  been 
justified  on  the  ground  that  service  In  India  was  not 
service  abroad  within  the  meaning  of  the  Army  Order ; 
and,  if  so,  seeing  that  such  a  construction  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  letter  as  well  as  of  the  spirit  of  the  Order 
in  question,  he  proposed  to  take  any,  and,  if  any,  what, 
action  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Secretary  Haldane  replied  that 
the i  Army  Order  referred  to  published  a  Royal  Warrant 
modifying  certain  paragraphs  of  the  pay  warrant  of  the 
army,  the  preamble  of  which  specially  exempted  the 
Indian  Empire  from  the  sphere  within  which  the  Warrant 
was  in  force.  Officers  of  the  R.A.M.C.  serving  in  India 
received  special  Indian  rates  of  pay  as  laid  down  in  the 
Indian  Army  Regulations,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to 
disturb  the  arrangement. 


Frozen  Meat  for  the  Army. — Colonel  Kenyon-SIaney 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether  any  Militia 
battalion  now  out  for  training  was  being  fed  on  frozen 
beef ;  and,  if  so,  whether,  in  view  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
Supply  Handbook  for  the  Army  Service  Corps  which 
stated  that  frozen  beef  was  at  present  excluded  from  the 
contract,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  process  of  thawing 
the  meat,  which  was  essential  before  consumption,  ren- 
dered it  unnutritious,  he  would  take  steps  to  secure  that 
Militia  officers  sent  to  attend  supply  courses  should  not 
find  that  the  rales  tbey  were  there  taught  were  ignored 
by  the  authorities.  Mr.  Secretary  Haldane  replied  that 
frozen  beef  was  being  admitted  en  two  days  a  week  under 
present  army  meat  contracts.  The  instructions  in  the 
Supply  Handbook,  published  in  1899,  were  now  under 
revision.  The  improved  conditions  under  which  frozen 
meat  was  imported  had  justified  experts  in  changing 
their  opinion  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  such  meat. 


Plague  in  India.--  In  reply  to  Dr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Morley  stated  on  Tuesday  that  the  plague  figures  for 
June  were:  Punjab,  58,821  deaths;  whole  of  India,  €9  064. 
For  the  six  months  ending  June:  Punjab,  632,953  ;  whole 
of  India,  1,060,067. 

The  Registration  of  Nurses. — On  Tuesday  Mr.  Hart- 
Davits  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  he  would  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  Government  system  of  certificates  and 
registration  of  trained  nurses.  Mr.  Secretary  Gladstone 
replied  that  this  matter  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time,  but  serious  objections  and  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  establishment  of  any  such  system  as  was 
proposed.  He  was  not  prepared  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter. 
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Notification  of  Phthisis. 
A  system  of  voluntary  notification  of  phthisis  has  just 
been  introduced  in  SaLford.  Last  week  practitioners 
received  from  the  medical  officer  of  health  a  letter  saying 
that  the  Health  Committee  is  prepared  to  pay  a  fee  of  half 
a  crown  for  each  case  reported  by  private  practitioners,  and 
one  shilling  for  each  case  reported  from  public  institu- 
tions. In  order  to  encourage  the  reporting  of  all  cases, 
Salford  has  adopted  an  alternative  form  of  notification 
(a)  011  a  blue  card  which  is  supplied,  when  the  Health 
Department  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  patient ; 
(J>)  on  a  pink  card,  when  the  officials  of  the  department 
will  visit  the  homes  of  the  patients,  and  keep  the  cases 
under  observation,  to  see  that  proper  precautions  are 
taken.  "In  no  case,"  it  is  stated,  "will  this  visiting  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  patients'  opportunities  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  so  long  as  proper  precautions  are  carried 
out,1'  and  the  Health  Committee  expresses  a  hope  that 
practitioners  will  only  use  the  blue  card  in  cases  where 
they  are  satisfied  that  proper  precautions  will  be  carried 
out. 

A  system  of  voluntary  notification  has  been  in  existence 
in  Manchester  for  some  time,  but  we  are  convinced 
<rom  inquiries  that  it  is  quite  valueless  for  purposes  of 
statistics  of  phthisis,  and  of  only  very  limited  value  in 
other  respects,  as  many  cases  are  not  notified.  A  short 
time  ago  a  coroner's  jury  rebuked  a  medical  man  for 
informing  a  patient  of  the  disease  he  was  suffering  from, 
as  the  knowledge  so  preyed  on  the  patient's  mind  as  to 
lead  to  premature  death.  Of  course  medical  men  will 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits  in  deciding  whether  to 
divulge  the  existence  of  phthisis.  Some  months  ago  one 
of  the  medical  societies  of  Manchester  expressed  its 
opinion  that  the  notification  of  phthisis  was  not  advis- 
able, as  the  fact  that  a  person  was  suffering  from  any 
chronic  disease,  if  it  became  known,  might  interfere  with 
such  person's  business.  The  medical  man's  first  duty  is 
to  his  patient,  and  many  complex  questions  will  arise 
when  he  has  to  consider  the  advisability  of  notification. 
The  effect  it  will  have  on  insurance  of  relatives  when 
family  history  is  inquired  into,  the  question  whether 
employers  of  a  chronic  phthisical  patient  who  is  still 
able  to  work  will  take  alarm  and  dismiss  him,  the  effect 
of  the  knowledge  on  the  patient  himself — these  and  other 
questions  will  all  have  to  be  considered  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  except  in  advanced,  hopeless,  and 
self-evident  cases  which  are  past  working,  the  notification 
will  often  be  omitted.  Everything  will  depend  on  the 
way  in  which  the  Health  Department  acts,  and  on  what 
it  means  by  "proper  precautions."  If  the  precautions 
which  it  may  insist  on  are  at  all  irksome  or  calculated 
to  draw  attention  to  the  patient's  ailment,  patients  will 
object  to  being  notified,  and  their  medical  attendant  will 
certainly  have  to  consult  their  wishes,  as  long  as  the 
notification  is  optional.  At  the  same  time,  medical  men 
are  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  proper  precautions,  and  no 
doubt  will  assist  the  Health  Committee  as  far  as  possible. 

Hospital  Reform. 
It  is  somewhat  regrettable  that  whenever  anything  is 
said  by  practitioners  about  hospital  abuse  there  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  it  as  an  attack  on  the  medical  and 
surgical  staffs  of  the  hospitals,  and  a  feeling  of  tension  is 
apt  to  arise  where  co-operation  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  In  attacking  hospital  abuses  the  practitioners 
of  Manchester  have  solely  in  their  minds  those  abuses  for 
the  removal  of  which  the  Hospitals  Committee  of  the 
Association  has  made  such  valuable  suggestions.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  leaders  in  hospital 
reform  in  Manchester  absolutely  and  entirely  dissociate 
themselves  from  all  personal  attacks  on  the  medical  and 
surgical  stall's,  and  much  more  from  the  virulent  attacks 
on  surgeons  generally  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
the  lay  press.  The  abuses  which  at  the  present  are 
agitatiDg  medical  circles  in  Manchester  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  lay  boards  and  from  the  public  tendency  to 
exploit  the  profession.  We  may  go  even  further,  for  it  is 
not  denied  that  general  practitioners  themselves  are  not 
free  from  blame,  for  it  is  far  too  common  a  thing,  when 
they  get  any  case  which  for  any  reason  they  do  not 
wish     to     treat,    to    refer     it     to    some    hospital,   quite 


regardless  of  the  question  of  Its  eligibility  for  free 
treatment.  Nevertheless,  when  all  this  is  admitted, 
the  abuses  are  there,  whoever  is  to  blame ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner, going  about,  as  he  does,  among  the  people's  homes, 
has  far  better  chances  of  detecting  cases  of  abuse  than 
the  consultants  at  hospitals,  who  only  see  the  cases  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  have  no  personal  opportunity  of  making 
effective  inquiry.  It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  hospital 
staffs  are,  by  themselves,  almost  powerless  to  remedy 
many  of  the  abuses,  of  the  extent  of  which  they  seem  to 
be  hardly  aware,  and  it  is  felt  in  Manchester  that  unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  joint  consideration  and  co-operation 
between  all  members  of  the  profession  on  this  subject,  the 
evils  will  increase  until  they  are  beyond  remedy.  It  is 
often  thought  that  the  chief  sufferers  are  the  general 
practitioners,  because,  perhaps,  they  talk  most  about  it. 
They  talk  most  because  they  see  most,  but  they  are  quite 
certain  from  extensive  observation  that  the  consultants 
are  ignorant,  perhaps  blissfully  ignorant  at  present,  of  the 
losses  they  are  themselves  sustaining  from  an  un- 
scrupulous section  of  the  population  that  preys  on  public 
charity. 

Medical  Union  in  Manchester. 

On  Saturday  last  the  five  medical  societies  of  Man- 
chester joined  in  an  excursion  to  Buxton.  The  societies 
represented  were  the  Medical,  the  Clinical,  the  Patho- 
logical, the  Medico-Ethical,  and  the  Medical  Guild,  the 
idea  of  joint  social  functions  having  been  originated  by 
Dr.  Le  Page  and  the  Clinical  Society.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  weather,  an  enjoyable  afternoon  was 
spent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
a  closer  fellowship  between  the  various  societies,  which 
have  in  the  past  been  far  too  exclusive.  Several  years 
ago  there  was  an  idea  of  establishing  a  central  medical 
hall  where  all  the  societies  might  hold  their  meetings. 
The  idea  went  to  the  extent  of  collecting  a  few  guineas  for 
preliminary  expenses,  and  sending  out  a  few  circulars,  but 
since  that  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  it.  Perhaps  la 
few  joint  social  functions  like  that  of  Saturday  last  wil 
break  down  the  want  of  mutual  sympathy  that  has  existed, 
and  there  may  then  be  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  a 
central  medical  hall,  if  not  some  amalgamation  of  the 
societies. 

"Kosher"  Meat. 

For  two  days  of  last  week  the  Civil  Court  at  Manchester 
was  occupied  with  a  libel  action  in  which  four  Jewish 
butchers  claimed  damages  from  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Shechita  Board  for  issuing  a  notice  warning  Jews 
against  purchasing  meat  from  them  because  it  was  not 
"  kosher  " — that  is,  it  was  not  killed  under  the  prescribed 
rules.  The  Chief  Rabbi  (Dr.  Hermann  Adler)  stated  that 
among  his  duties  was  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
several  offices,  including  "  shochetim  "-  that  is,  "  killers  " — 
and  to  issue  certificates  of  fitness  to  them.  The  Man- 
chester Shechita  Board  was  appointed  by  authority.  The 
slaughtering  and  preparing  of  meat,  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
to  be  eaten,  according  to  Jewish  law  must  be  done  by  the 
shochetim,  or  killers  of  unblemished  reputation.  They 
must  also  be  well  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
killing,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  or  unnecessary  pain  being 
inflicted  on  the  animals.  They  must  also  be  competent  to 
examine  the  lungs  of  the  slaughtered  animals  to  see  that 
they  are  free  from  disease.  These  killers  were  appointed 
by  a  duly-appointed  authority.  Each  "  killer,"  or 
"  shcchet,"  must  hold  a  certificate  of  fitness,  and  no  one 
was  recognized  by  the  Shechita  Board  without  It.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 


WwA  llorksljire* 


The  Bradford  Municipal  Milk  Depot. 
A  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  on  this  subject  took 
place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford  City  Council  on 
July  9th.  The  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee  said 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  milk  sold  was  being 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Some  of 
the  very  poorest  were  receiving  the  milk  through 
charitable  agencies— such  as  the  Cinderella  Club— the 
reason  being  that  a  week's  feeding  for  a  baby  cost  Is.  6d.. 
and  these  people  were  not  able  to  pay  so  much.  The 
supply  of  pure  milk  was  needed  to  stop  the  terrible 
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waste  of  infant  life.  In  some  of  the  worst  wards  in 
Bradford  the  average  death-rate  of  children  under  12 
months  during  the  past  five  years  was  213  per  1,000 
births.  In  the  better  wards  the  average  was  119.  In 
the  Exchange  Ward,  which  was  the  worst,  the  death-rate 
was  265,  whilst  in  North  Bierley  it  was  only  82.  One- 
fourth  of  all  the  deaths  registered  in  Bradford  were  of 
children  under  12  months,  and  if  they  could  obtain  the 
same  conditions  for  Bradford  as  for  Bournville,  near 
Birmingham,  they  could  save  the  lives  of  500  children 
every  year.  The  cost  of  the  attempt  to  improve  matters 
by  the  establishment  of  the  milk  dep6t  was  £101  in  the 
first  year,  £126  in  the  second  year,  £130  in  the  third, 
and  £114  last  year,  while  the  estimate  for  the  current 
year  was  £152.  In  addition  to  the  high  death-rate 
amongst  children,  the  birth-rate  was  declining,  and 
unless  something  were  done  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
children  a  very  serious  position  would  have  to  be  faced. 
The  suggestions  of  the  Committee  were  eventually 
adopted. 

Water  Charges  at  Halifax. 
A  case  of  considerable  importance  to  medical  practi- 
tioners was  raised  at  the  Halifax  Police-court  on 
July  10th.  Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Smith  was  summoned  with 
respect  to  the  non-payment  of  63.,  the  amount  of  the 
water-rate  for  a  tap  in  his  stable  yard.  On  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  it  was  explained  that  the  charge  was  3s.  for  a 
horse  and  3s.  for  a  two-wheeled  trap.  Dr.  Smith  disputed 
the  legality  of  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
decided  before  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  Mr.  Justice  Law- 
rence last  month,  that  a  motor-car  or  a  carriage  came 
under  the  head  of  "  domestic  purposes."  At  the  request 
of  the  Corporation  the  case  was  adjourned. 


HufarpooL 

The  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
Sir  Alfred  Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has,  we  learn  from  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce,  received  from  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Peru  a  letter  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  20  copies  in  Spanish  of  a  report  by  Dr.  H. 
Wolferstan  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Yellow  Fever  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  the  school,  on  the  health  of  the 
river  port  of  Ijuitos.  The  President  of  Peru  says  to  the 
President  of  the  Liverpool  School  that  it  has  been 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  Peruvian  Government  to 
know  that  a  group  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
celebrated  and  beneficent  institution  presided  over  by 
Sir  Alfred  Jones  have  included  in  the  field  of  their 
important  investigations  such  a  valuable  zone  of  Peruvian 
territory.  The  Peruvian  President  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
has  read  with  all  the  attention  they  deserve  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Dr.  Thomas  as  to  the  deplorable 
sanitary  condition  of  Iquitos,  and  has  also  taken  duly 
into  account  the  wise  measures  advised  by  him  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things.  He  adds  that  the  pamphlets 
will  be  sent  to  the  authorities  at  Iquitos,  and  the 
report  which  they  contain  will  be  transcribed  in  the 
Bulletin,  which  serves  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  The  necessity  of  improving  the 
sanitary  state  of  Iquitos  has  for  a  long  time  past  had  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  Peruvian  sanitary  authorities. 
Understanding  that  the  fundamental  and  most  urgent 
works  were  those  connected  with  the  supply  of  drinking 
water,  the  elimination  of  decaying  matter,  and  land 
drainage,  the  sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  R.  Terradas,  wa9  com- 
missioned at  the  end  of  the  year  1905  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  investigations  in  order  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of 
sanitation  for  that  town.  The  engineer  carried  out  his 
commission  satisfactorily,  and  the  vast  and  complete 
sanitary  scheme  which  he  drew  up  is  being  submitted  to 
the  necessary  scrutiny.  The  Government  is  only  await- 
ing the  approaching  meeting  of  Congress  to  obtain  the 
passage  of  a  law  authorizing  them  to  expend  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  s-anitary  works  planned. 

Recently  Dr.  J.  L.  Todd,  late  Director  of  the  Runcorn 
Research  Laboratories  of  the  Incorporated  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at  Runcorn,  who  is  return- 
ing to  Canada,  and  Drs.  Barrett  and  Yorke,  who  are  about 
to  proceed  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  investigate  black- 
water  fever,  were  entertained  at  a  farewell  dinner,  over 


which  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  K.C.M.G.,  presided.  There  was 
a  numerous  company  of  merchants  and  medical  men 
interested  in  the  health  of  the  tropics,  amongst  those 
present  being  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Mountmorres, 
Major  Ross,  C.B ,  Colonel  Bruce,  R.A  M.C.,  OB ,  Sir 
Hubert  Boyce,  Mr.  Shipley  (Cambridge),  Professor 
Sherrington,  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  Professor  Carter, 
Dr.  Alexander,  Dr.  Macalister.  Dr.  Breinl,  Dr.  Prout, 
C.M.G.,  Dr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Newstead,  the  American 
Consul,  the  Consul- General  of  Mexico,  and  Mr.  A.  H.: 
Milne  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the  School).  The  Chairman 
and  numerous  speakers  dwelt  upon  the  good  work  that 
Dr.  Todd  had  accomplished  during  the  yeara  which  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Liverpool  School,  and  gratefully 
referred  to  his  action  in  trying  to  establish  a  Chair  of 
Tropical  Medical  Research  in  commemoration  of  his  old 
colleague  and  co  worker,  the  late  Dr.  DuttoD,  towards  the 
creation  of  which  Chair  he  had  himself  contributed  £1,000. 
Major  Ross  remarked  that  Drs.  Barrett  and  Yorke  were 
fully  alive  to  the  very  difficult  nature  of  the  investigation 
which  they  had  undertaken.  One  of  the  speakers  urged 
that  the  Committee  of  the  School  should  lose  no  time  in 
fitting  out  another  expedition,  with  head  quarters  at 
Boma,  to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  atoxyl- 
mercury  method  of  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  this  method  of  treatment  was  gaining 
a  firm  hold  amongst  the  principal  investigators  in  Europe. 

A  Congress  of  University  Students. 
The  fourth  Congress  of  students  of  British  universities 
was  held  in  Liverpool  last  week,  and  resulted,  amongst 
other  things,  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

The  present  lack  of  uniformity  in  professional  examinations 
at  the  British  universities,  both  with  regard  to  the 
grouping  of  subjects  and  to  the  standard  of  knowledge  re- 
quired, is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  medical  educa- 
tion. It  is  desirable  to  establish  uniformity,  both  in 
grouping  of  subjects  at  professional  examinations  in  medi- 
cine and  in  the  standard  of  knowledge  required  for  the 
same  To  meet  these  requirements  a  State  examining 
Board  should  be  appointed  to  control  examinations. 

In  support  of  this  resolution  it  was  urged  that  abroad  the 
system  of  State- controlled  examinations  worked  ad- 
mirably, and  that  if  examinations  were  standardized  many 
anomalies  now  existing  in  the  teaching  of  medicine 
would  be  abolished.  If  established,  the  student  of 
the  future  would  be  able  to  acquire  different 
portions  of  his  knowledge  as  a  pupil  of  the  pro- 
fessors whom  he  preferred,  while,  if  lacking  in  means 
or  anxious  to  obtain  the  general  stamp  of  the  graduate 
of  one  particular  university,  he  could  complete  his  whole 
curriculum  at  one  centre.  In  opposition,  it  was  urged 
that  if  such  a  system  were  introduced,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  each  university  to  specialize  in  some  subject 
for  the  teaching  of  which  it  had  unusual  facilities ;  in 
other  subjects  its  teaching  would  be  neglected.  This 
would  create  a  serious  difficulty  for  such  students  as  had 
to  complete  their  education  at  one  centre,  for  one  un- 
doubted result  of  the  institution  of  State-controlled 
examinations  would  be  that  the  minimum  amount  of 
knowledge  required  to  obtain  a  registrable  qualification 
would  be  raised.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  advan- 
tages ascribed  to  sitting  at  the  feet  of  great  men  were 
exaggerated ;  such  men,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions, 
lacked  ability  to  teach.  Same  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution were  therefore  moved,  but  eventually,  after  a  trial 
ballot  among  the  medical  representatives  alone,  the 
Congress  adopted  the  resolution  here  printed. 


totlanft. 


The  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  Centenary 
Celebration. 
The  Managers  and  Physician- Superintendent  of  the  Royal. 
Edinburgh  Asylum  gave  a  garden  party  on  July  12th  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  asylum,  which  received  its 
Royal  Charter  on  May  2nd,  1807.  About  1,500  guests 
were  invited  ;  they  were  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities  throughout  Scotland  interested  in  asylum 
work,  public  bodies  of  Edinburgh,  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  clergy.  The  guests  were  received  In  the  avenue 
of  Craig  House  by  Professor  Rankine,  K.C.,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  Dr.  Clouston,  the  Physician- 
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Superintendent.  The  beautiful  grounds  of  Craig  House 
wtre  open  to  the  visitors,  as  was  also  old  Craig  House  and 
the  greater  part  of  new  Craig  House.  A  map  of  the  grounds 
and  Ouildings  enabled  the  guests  readily  to  find  their  way 
about.  Refreshments  were  served  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  over  the  tennis  court  of  old  Craig  House.  On  the 
aijoining  lawn  the  Polton  Mills  Band — the  winners  of  all 
the  championship  cup3  of  the  Scottish  Amateur  Band 
\830ciation — gave  a  program ms  of  excellent  music.  The 
day,  happily,  was  tine,  and  the  party  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  laTgs  company. 

The  Diphtheria  Outbreak  in  Edinbubgh. 
Only  15  cases  of  diphtheria  were  notified  in  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  July  13 ;h,  aa  compared  with  44  in  the 
previous  week.  Fifteen  cases  are  about  the  ordinary 
weekly  number  at  this  season  of  the  year,  fo  that  the 
outbreak  of  the  previous  week  has  been  shortlived. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 
The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  reports  that  in  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  July  13th,  14  deaths  from  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occurred  in  eight  principal  towns  of 
Scotland.  Of  these  6  were  in  Glasgow,  4  in  Edinburgh,  2 
in  Leith,  and  1  in  Dundee  and  Paisley  respectively. 
Four  cases  were  notified  to  the  Public  Health  authori- 
ties in  the  same  period,  4  deaths  were  registered,  and 
14  cases  remained  under  observation. 

Sir  A.  R.  SmrsON. 
On  July  15th  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  compli- 
mentary recognition  of  Emeritus  Professor  A.  R.  Simpson, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  met  the  Bsard  of  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
asked  those  authorities  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  bed  to  show  their  appreciation  of  Sir 
Alexander  Simpson,  of  the  interest  he  always  took  in  the 
Hospital  and  of  the  work  he  did  for  it. 


Intatr. 


The  Royal  Visit  to  Iseland. 
On  the  occasion  of  their  recent  visit  to  Dublin  the 
King  and  Queen  received  a  number  of  addresses  of 
welcome  from  various  bodies.  One  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  was  presented  by  Dr. 
John  Redmond,  another  from  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland  by  Sir  H.  R.  Swanzy,  and  a  third  from  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adye- 
Ourran,  F.R.C.S.I.  In  his  reply  to  the  addresses,  His 
Majesty  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  hearty  greeting  and 
cordial  welcome  tendered  to  the  Queen  and  himself,  and 
accepted  with  sincere  gratification  the  loyal  assurances  of 
devotion  to  his  Throne  and  person. 

I'LSTEr.  Medical  Society. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Medical  Society,  the 
President,  Dr.  1  iaussen  (I'unmurry),  in  the  chair,  Dr. 
Howard  Stevenson,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the 
annual  report  of  Council.  Dr.  iielden,  Honorary 
Treasurer,  presented  the  statement  of  accounts,  showing  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £30  10s.  8d.,  and  Dr. 
Storey,  Honorary  Librarian,  presented  the  library  report. 
When  these  reports  had  been  discussed  and  passed,  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  offine  bearers  for  the  ensuing  session, 
1907-8:  President,  i  >r.  John  McCaw,  Senior  Physician  to 
the  Belfast  Hospital  for  Sick  Children;  Vice-Presidents, 
Dr.  A.  Fullerton  and  Dr.  Wallace;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Fielden  ; 
Librarian,  Dr.  Storey  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  Howard  Stevenson  ; 
Editing  Secretary,  Dr.  I!»nkin;  Council,  Drs.  R.  J. 
Johnstone,  T.  Houston,  B.  A.  Craig,  A.  Gt.  Rjbb,  W.  >t. 
C.  Symmers,  W.  B.  McQuitty. 

Health  ok  Bblfabt. 
The  death-rate  still  ketpi  high  for  the  seacon  ;  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  on  July  11th  it 
was  returned  as  20.3.  Only  6  cases  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  were  notified  as  compared  with  11  in  the 
previous  week.  There  were  72  patients  in  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, of  whom  35  were  snilering  from  cerebrospinal 
meningitis;  there  was  one  death  which  was  due  to  this 


disease.  The  special  Local  Government  Board  Health 
Commission  resumed  its  sittings  on  July  15th  in  the 
Town  Hall.  It  seems  still  to  have  a  large  amount  of  work 
to  get  through. 


^uiitl)   WLslts. 


The  DisruTE  in  Ebbw  Vale. 
A  case  arising  out  cf  the  dispute  between  Cwm  and 
AVaunllwyd  workmen  and  the  Ebbw  Vale  workmen's 
doctors'  fund  was  heard  before  Judge  Owen  at  Tredegar  on 
July  16th,  when  Henry  Bourton,  a  collier  employed  by  the 
Ebbw  Vale  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  claimed  the  return 
from  the  company  of  moneys  deducted  by  it  towards 
the  medical  fund.  Mr.  Sankey,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  the  central  committee  had  appointed  medical 
officers  at  certain  collieries  who  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  men.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  employed  at  Cwm  aud  AVaunllwyd  signed 
a  petition  to  have  their  own  doctors,  but  on  the  central 
committee  they  were  in  a  minority.  They  had  sent 
notices  to  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company  to  discontinue  the 
deductions  from  wages,  and  were  now  seeking  to  have 
the  agreement  to  deduct  the  contributions  revoked.  In 
the  course  of  the  case  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  signed  the  agreement  with  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company 
sanctioning  the  deduction ;  and  the  judge  held  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  a  written  sanction  should  be 
given,  and  gave  judgement  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  return 
of  the  money  illegally  deducted.  Mr.  Sankey  stated  that 
he  would  bring  another  action  in  which  a  plaintiff  had 
signed  the  agreement  and  also  a  notice  to  revoke  such 
agreement. 

We  understand  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  inspect 
the  contract  books  of  the  company,  so  that  it  is  not  known 
how  many  other  workmen  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case.  As  the  legal  representative  of  the 
defendants  agreed  to  the  course  proposed  by  Mr.  Sankey 
with  regard  to  another  action,  we  may  assume  that  the 
matter  will  then  be  tritd  out. 

Draining  or  Swansea. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  S  wansea  Water  and  Sewers  Committee 
on  July  9th.  the  borough  engineer  submitted  a  revised 
scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  western  portion  of  the  town. 
This  provides  for  a  new  drainage  course  beginning  at  the 
Hafod  and  proceeding  to  Brynmill,  and  finally  finding  an 
outlet  at  Mumbles  Head.  This  saheme  would  not  only 
meet  existing  needs,  but  would  provide  for  the  future  and 
meet  the  requirements  not  only  of  Swansea,  but  the 
Mumbles.  The  estimated  cost  is  from  £100  000  to 
£200, 0C0.  A  special  meeting  will  be  called  to  consider  the 
proposal. 

Monmouthshire  Water. 
Another  conference  of  the  Monmouthshire  local  authori- 
ties was  held  at  Newport  on  July  10th,  when  the  question 
of  conserving  the  Monmouthshire  water  was  further  con- 
sidered. The  proceedings  were  private,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced that  resolutions  had  been  adopted  affirming  the 
necessity  of  conserving  the  water  supply  of  the  county 
and  of  promoting  a  Bill  next  session  to  carry  out  the 
engineer's  recommendations.  The  lines  of  such  a  Bill 
would  provide  that  the  costs  of  the  Bill  and  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  should  be  a  general  county  charge,  to  be 
recouped  eventually  out  of  the  profits  of  the  water  under- 
taking when  it  reached  a  prolit-earniDg  stage;  that  the 
works  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  county  council 
had  made  such  contracts  with  water  distributors  (whether 
companies  or  local  authorities  as  would  ensure  the 
payment  by  them  of  a  water  rental  not  less  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  upon  the  loans  to  be  raised  on  the  security  of 
th;>  county  rate  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  works  and  of 
maintenance  and  administration;  that  any  water  com- 
pany takiDg  water  from  the  county  council  should  be 
compelled  under  penalties  to  supply  its  whole  district 
under  constant  pressure;  that  if  the  county  council 
supply  any  company  in  bulk,  such  supply  shall  in  no  way 
add  to  the  value  of  the  comraoy's  ur.dertakiDg  on  a  sale 
to  the  lo"al  authority ;  that  no  wattr  company  should  be 
eligible  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  county  council  to 
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take  water  in  bulk  unless  it  should  have  fit st  offered, 
subsequently  to  the  passing  ol  the  Bill,  to  sell  by  arbitra- 
tion the  water  undertaking  lo  the  local  authorities  in 
whose  area  it  held  the  rights  of  supply  ;  that  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  charged  upon  the  county  rate  in  any  one  year, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  repayment  on  the  loan  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Bill,  should  not  exceed  a  rate  of  id.  in 
the£. 

The  engineer's  report  recommended  the  construction  of 
three  large  reservoirs  on  the  Groyne  River,  on  the  border 
of  Breronshire  and  Monmouthshire,  at  a  cost  of  £200  000, 
£250  000,  and  £280,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  to 
supply  four  million  gallons  per  day  was  estimated  at 
£730,000. 

Cardiff  Infirmary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Infirmary  Board  of 
Management  011  July  10th,  the  Secretary  reported  that 
the  bank  overdraft  noiv  amounted  to  £13,873.  Colonel 
Bruce  Vaughan  said  Miss  Talbot,  of  Margam  Castle,  had 
promised  £1,000  and  Lord  Aberdare  £500  to  the  new  wing 
fund,  which  now  totalled  a  little  over  £11,000.  Miss 
Talbot  wrote  that  she  would  give  a  larger  sum  if  other 
people  in  the  county  who  were  well  able  to  subscribe 
would  do  so.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr.  John  Cory, 
J. P.,  D.L.,  promised  to  subscribe  £5,000  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  wing,  providing  an  additional  £25,000  was 
raised.  Colonel  Bruce  Vaughan,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  said  lie  wished  members  of  the 
Management  Committee  would  go  round  the  iniirmary. 
Tney  would  then  3ee  things  which  would  melt  the  hardest 
heart  and  enlist  practical  support.  There  were  600 
patients  waiting  for  admission,  many  of  them  aa  bad  a3 
those  now  in  the  infirmary,  so  that  the  need  of  additional 
aacommodation  was  painfully  brought  home  to  them. 
Dr.  T.  Wallace  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Haverfordwest  and  Local  Government  Board. 
There  was  a  long  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Haverfordwest  Rural  District  Council  on  July  10th  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer.  A  reply  was 
received  from  the  Local  Government  Board  declining  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  for  the 
Haverfordwest  district  only  at  a  salary  of  £150,  and 
pressing  on  the  council  the  advantages  of  joining  with 
Narberth  and  appointing  an  officer  for  the  combined  area 
at  £300.  In  another  communication  the  Board  said  that 
no  objection  would  be  offered  to  the  new  medical  officer 
of  health  being  appointed  vaccination  officer,  but  in 
such  a  case  he  should  receive  a  salary  of  not 
less  than  £600,  and  a  condition  of  the  appointment 
should  be  the  possession  of  a  motor  car.  Mr.  Reynolds 
(Treglenais)  held  that  the  council  should  not  insist  on  a 
motor  car,  but  should  encourage  the  breeding  of  horses. 
Another  member  said  the  council  had  been  righting  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  this  question  since  1898. 
The  Local  Government  Board  had  always  carried  the  day, 
and  would  do  so  on  this  question.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  to  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consent  to 
a  medical  officer  of  health  being  appointed  for  the  Haver- 
fordwest district  only,  provided  he  were  also  appointed 
vaccination  officer. 

Health  of  Swansea. 
Dr.  Eben  Davies,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Borough  of  Swansea,  has  just  issued  his  annual  report. 
The  estimated  population  in  the  mid-year  1906  was  100,690. 
The  increase  in  the  period  1891-1901  had  been  phenome- 
nally low,  the  result  of  depression  in  the  trade  and  the 
resulting  migration  of  some  thousands  of  the  population. 
These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  Since  1901  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  district  have  greatly  im- 
proved. The  birth-rate  was  31.9,  the  death-rate  17.95, 
and  the  infantile  death-rate  157  per  1,000  births. 
Among  legitimate  children  the  proportion  of  deaths  under 
1  year  to  births  registered  was  15.2  percent.;  among  ille- 
gitimate children  28  7  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  prospect  of 
survival  of  a  legitimate  child  over  the  first  year  is  nearly 
double  that  of  an  illegitimate  child.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  houses  dealt  with  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890.  The  number 
of  samples  analysed  during  the  year  was  296,  giving  an 
average  of  1  to  every  347  of  the  estimated  population. 
The  number  of  samples  reported  against  was  21,  beiDg 
7.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 


Jleta  ^ontb  Mates. 

The  Friendly  Societihs  and  the  Medical 
i  rofb3bion. 
The  Friendly  Societies  Association  of  New  South  Wales, 
the  objects  of  which  are  the  fostering  and  promotion  of 
the  various  registered  friendly  societies,  held  its  annual 
meeting  recently,  and  the  report  of  the  Executive  deals 
with  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  them  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  medical  profession.  It  is  stated  that  the 
total  membership  of  these  societies  in  New  South  Wales 
is  101.463,  and  the  total  funds  .£960,668.  The  amount 
paid  for  sick  payment  was  £83,375,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  medical  benefits  was  £87,465.  The  total  receipts 
were  £390,465  ;  the  total  expenditure,  £314,491 ;  increase 
of  income  over  expenditure,  £75,974  ;  interest  earnings, 
£34,324.  The  following  paragraph  in  the  report  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  attitude  adopted  by  some  of  the  members 
towards  the  medical  profession  : 

The  relations  between  the  medical  fraternity  and  the 
societies  are  assuming  proportions  inimical  to  tbe  best 
interests  of  the  societies.  The  publication  of  a  form  of 
agreement  with  friendly  societies,  as  finally  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  had  put  a  kind  of  cap  on  everything. 
At  the  request  of  the  Association  a  conference  wis  arranged, 
and  after  two  fittings  the  business  was  determined.  The  final 
paragraph  in  the  agreement,  where  the  wage  limit  was  referred 
10,  was  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  supposed  the  conference 
would  show  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  doctors  were 
lesolute  for  a  wage  limit  to  b9  lixed  at  £2C0  per  annum.  The 
friendly  societies'  representatives  were  equally  adamant  in 
their  opposition  to  any  wage  limit.  Finally,  as  a  compromise 
the  following  was  3greed  to  :  (1)  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  a  £500  wage  limit  at  joining  ;  (2)  subsequent  to  joining  the 
wage  limit  to  be  increased  to £300  ;  (3)  members  earning  above 
£300  to  be  debarred  from  free  medical  attendance  ;  this  wage 
limit  not  to  be  retrospective. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  in  discussing  this  report  said 
that  the  societies  should  see  that  they  would  not  be  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  medical  men.  Who  knew  but  that  at 
some  future  time  the  doctors  might  say : 

We  will  not  admit  any  one  unless  his  wagos  are  declared  to 
be  under  £200  per  snnim.  Ha  was  strongly  opposed  to  t lie 
wage  limit,  and  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
country  where  the  doctors  wera  the  masters  of  the  situation. 
In  this  respait  matters  were  very  different  in  the  city  areas 
Already  an  opposition  medical  association  had  been  formed, 
called  "  the  Australian  Medical  Association." 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
officials  of  these  societies  towards  the  medical  profession, 
but  they  do  not  seriously  represent  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies,  who  are  really  in 
earnest  in  seeking  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  relations 
between  the  lodges  and  their  medical  officers.  At  the 
conference  already  referred  to,  between  some  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  delegates 
from  the  friendly  societies,  a  deadlock  was  threatened 
over  the  question  of  a  wage  limit,  and  it  was  owing  to  the 
firm  attitude  of  Dr.  Antill  Tockley,  the  President  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, that  the  delegates  were  compelled  to  discuss  the 
question.  As  a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  to  alter  the 
clause  in  the  Lodge  Agreement  bearing  on  tbe  wage  limit, 
so  as  to  allow  members  whose  incomes  reached  £300  per 
annum  to  receive  medical  benefit?,  and,  further,  to  agree 
not  to  make  the  wage  limit  retrospective.  These  pro- 
posals were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  conference,  and 
it  was  further  agreed  that  the  delegates  en  both  sides 
should  use  their  influence  with  their  respective  bodies  to 
induce  them  to  accept  these  proposals.  The  delegates 
from  the  friendly  societies  also  stated  that  they  would 
be  glad  if  some  of  the  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  would  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
lodges  and  explain  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Crago  attended  the  annual  conference  of  the 
M.U.I.O.O.F.  He  explained  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  members  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion wei-3  all  opposed  to  the  lodges ;  the  medical  profession 
recognized  that  the  lodges  did  excellent  work  and  were  a 
necessity  for  the  working  classes.  The  profession  were  in 
favour  of  payment  per  caj.ut  rather  than  by  fixed  salary. 
He    urged  the  acceptance  of  tbe  pricciple  of  the   wage 
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limit  as  being  only  a  fair  thing.  After  a  short  statement 
to  this  effect,  the  members  were  asked  to  put  any 
questions  they  wished,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
interview  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Crago 
for  his  address  and  the  information  therein  conveyed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  straight-out  talk  face  to  face 
with  the  representatives  of  the  lodges  does  much  more 
good  than  any  amount  of  correspondence  and  side-talk, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  convince  the 
friendly  societies  that  a  wage  limit  is  a  necessity  if  they 
wish  to  secure  efficient  medical  attendance  in  the  future. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn  that  an  opposition  associa- 
tion has  been  started,  and  called  the  "  Australian  Medical 
Association."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  new  Association 
consists,  wholly  or  mainly,  of  medical  men  ineligible  for 
membership  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  It  is 
necessary  to  warn  any  medical  man  who  may  be  approached 
with  a  view  to  his  taking  any  lodge  appointments  in  New 
South  Wales  that  he  should  not  be  misled  by  any  such 
high-sounding  terms  as  the  "Australian  Medical  Asso- 
ciation," and  that  he  should  be  moat  careful  to  com- 
municate with  the  secretary  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  before  either 
accepting  an  appointment  or  purchasing  a  practice  in 
New  South  Wales. 

Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Official  notification  has  been  made  that  eommis?ions  in 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  are  now  open  to  candi- 
didates  who  have  qualified  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  One  candidate  is  to  be  nomi- 
nated each  half-year.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  in  England 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  January  or  the  middle  of 
July  in  each  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  nominated  candi- 
dates will  take  senioiity  below  the  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  competitive  examinations  held  in  London, 
but  they  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  higher  places  at 
the  examination,  and  in  such  cases  will  take  seniority 
among  the  successful  candidates,  according  to  the  number 
of  marks  obtained  at  this  examination  and  at  the 
■examination  held  after  the  course  of  instruction  at  Hie 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  College  at  Aldershot.  The 
method  of  selection  of  candidates  will  be  left  to  the 
Governor-General . 

Condemned  Meat. 
The  Board  of  Health  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  meat 
killed  and  sent.to  the  market,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  also  in  the  country  towns.  A  return  is  furnished 
each  month  of  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  and 
the  numberof  aDimals  condemned.  During  the  month  of 
April,  1907,  122,732  head  of  stock  were  slaughtered  at 
the  Sydney  abattoirs,  and  104,445  at  28  suburban  slaughter- 
houses. At  the  Sydney  abattoirs  72  beeves  were  con- 
demned en  account  of  tuberculosis,  and  5  as  unfit  for  food ; 
377  calves  were  consideied  unfit  for  food;  177  pigs  were 
affected  with  tuberculosis,  and  5  were  otherwise  found 
unfit  for  food  ;  19  sheep  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis. 
At  the  suburban  yards  36  beeves  were  condemned  for 
tuberculosis,  and  6  as  otherwise  unfit  for  food;  13  calves 
were  condemned,  and  amongst  the  pigs  60  were  con- 
demned for  tuberculosis,  20  for  swine  fever,  2  for  pneu- 
monia, 2  for  pleurisy,  and  2  otherwise  unfit  for  food.  At  5 
bacon  factories  in  country  towns,  out  of  5,207  pigs 
slaughtered,  203  were  condemned  for  tuberculosis,  and  13 
for  other  causes. 


Infantile  Mortality  in  Calcutta. 
Dr.  J.  NeildCook,  Health  Otlicerof  Calcutta,  lias  recently 
presented  a  memorandum,  pointing  out  that  the  mor- 
tality of  infants  per  1,000  births  in  Calcutta  is  340  8,  or 
more  than  double  that  in  the  large  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  thinks  that  this  crude  figure  should  be 
corrected,  as  all  births  in  Calcutta  are  not  registered,  and 
estimates  the  true  rate  at  304 .3.  Deaths  attributed  to 
premature  birth  and  congenital  weakness,  which  in  19C6 
numbered  1  258  out  of  4,902  deaths  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  are,  in  Dr.  Cook's  opinion,  largely  due  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  mother  lives.  The  youth  of  the 
mother  is  often  an  important  factor,  a  large  proportion 
being  delivered  of  their  first  child  under  the  age  of  15  ; 


inexperience  and  want  of  practical  knowledge  supplement 
physical  immatuiity  in  the  causation  of  mortality  amongst 
the  offspring  of  young  women.  The  mortality  among 
infants  Dr.  Cook  considers  can  only  be  diminished  by 
caring  for  the  mother,  feeding  her  being  the  most 
economical  way  of  feeding  the  infant  both  before  and  after 
birth.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  working  poor  are  very 
averse  to  give  up  any  chance  of  earning  money.  Dr. 
Cook  suggests  that  those  charitable  persons  who  now 
feed  a  large  number  of  beggars  should  instead  give 
two  good  meals  a  day  to  any  poor  woman  who  came  with 
a  child  in  her  womb  or  an  infant  in  her  arms.  Bronchitis 
causes  a  larger  number  of  deaths  (1.626)  than  any  other 
single  disease.  Dr.  Cook  believes  that  it  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  overcrowding,  and  that  a  number  of  deaths 
from  tuberc  ulosis  and  bronchial  pneumonia  are  included 
under  this  head,  but  thinks  that  exposure  to  cold — due 
to  insufficient  clothing — is  a  contributing  cause.  Although 
there  ia  much  ignorance  as  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  yet 
as  the  majority  are  suckled,  and  any  cows'  milk  which  is 
given  is  usually  boiled,  the  mortality  from  diarrhoeal 
disease  is  relatively  low.  Tetanus,  however,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  in  infants  up  to  6  months  old  ;  no 
fewer  than  723  infants  died  from  this  cause  within  the 
first  three  months  of  life,  owirg,  as  Dr.  Cock  believes,  to 
the  dirty  methods  of  the  native  midwife ;  the  cord  is 
divided  with  a  bamboo  stick  and  the  stump  is  dressed 
with  coivdung  a3hes  and  covered  with  a  burnt  rag. 
Dr.  Cook   sums   up  the   causes  cf  infantile  mortality  as: 

(1)  The  insanitary  conditions  of  the  dwelling  ;  (2)  insuf- 
ficient nuttition  of  the  mothers  combined  with  manual 
labour;  (3)  bsd  midwifery;  (4)  improper  feeding  and 
inadequate  clothing  cf  the  infant. 

The  remedies  he  suggests  are :  (1)  General  improve- 
ment of  the  city  by  the  proposed  Improvement  Trust  and 
the  removal  of  minor  sanitary  defects  by  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  chanty  organization  for  sup- 
plying free  meals  to  carrying  and  nursing  mothers;  this 
might  be  subsidized  from  municipal  funds,  but  would 
mainly  depend  on  donations.  He  also  advocates  the  pro- 
vision of  municipal  midwives,  who  would  also  act  as 
health  visitors,  instructing  the  people  in  the  duties  of 
maternity  and  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  general  care  of 
infants. 

The  Unrest  in  India. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  anti- 
European  agitation,  of  which  little  or  no  notice  had  been 
taken  by  Government  till  quite  recently,  has  now  assumed 
so  serious  an  aspect,  that  action  of  a  decided  kind  has 
become  necessary.  The  present  unrest  affects  medical 
men  in  India  partly  in  a  personal  manner.  In  common 
with  the  other  Europeans,  they  suffer  the  annoyances  and 
discomforts  which  are  caused  by  the  antipathy  of  the 
disaffected  classes.  In  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  the 
state  of  affairs  is  really  almost  intolerable,  especially  for 
those  who  have  wives  and  children  to  think  of.  But  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  part  played 
by  piague  in  keeping  up  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
that  exists ;  but  this  is  a  subject  which  merits  fuller  con- 
sideration than  is  now  possible,  and  so  its  consideration 
must  be  postponed  till  another  occasion. 


Utrtoria. 


Importation  op  Mbdiohhes, 
The  Acting  Comptrol'er-Geneial  of  Customs  has  issued 
instructions  to  collect!  rj  of  customs  throughout  Australia 
in  regard  to  the  examination  of  imported  medicines  and 
medicinal  preparations.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  StateGovernments  under  which  Government  analysts 
are  to  assist  the  Customs  Department  in  the  examination 
of  samples  with  a  view  to  testing  the  accuracy  of  trade 
descriptions,  and  to  advi;e  whether  the  preparations  are 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Collectors  are  instructed 
to  exercise  a  reasonable  discretion  in  the  matter,  and 
avoid  unnecessary  trouble  to  importers.  Kxaminfttions 
will  not  be  required  when  the  composition  of  the  prepara- 
tion is  already  known  to  the  analyst  and  when  the  prepara- 
tions are  known  to  the  analyst  to  be  free  from  any  of  the 
substances  mentioned  in  Regulation  6  (2)  (b),  and  are  of 
established  repute  as  remedial  agents. 

Regulation  6  (2)  (b),  referred  to,  provides  that  the  trade 
description  of  medicine  prepared  ready  for  use  shall,  if  it 
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contains  any  of  the  undermentioned  drugs  or  the  salts  or 
derivations  thereof,  set  out  the  names  of  such  drugs- 
opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  heroin,  stramonium,  mix 
vomica,  cannabis  indica,  bromides,  sulplional,  trional, 
veronal,  paraldehyde,  or  any  synthetic  hypnotic  substance, 
phenazonum,  phenacetinum,  or  acetanilidum,  or  any 
allied  synthetic  substance,  chloral  hydrate,  belladonna, 
cotton  root,  ergot,  or  any  abortifacient. 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

VIENNA. 

Lectures  during  the  Holiday  Month*. — Culkes  in  T'itntia. — 
Resignation  of  Professor  Chrobak  on  Account  of  Ill- 
health. 
During  the  mouths  of  August  and  September  two  cycles 
of  post-graduate  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  members  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  first 
will  take  place  from  August  5th  till  31st ;  the  second  from 
September  2nd  till  28;h.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
comprise  special  surgery,  courses  on  bacteriology  and 
anatomy,  and  others  will  be  arranged  on  any  desired 
subject  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants.  The 
fees  vary  between  £2  2s.  and  £4  4s.,  and  four  gentlemen  at 
least  are  considered  sufficient  to  make  up  a  special  course. 
Besides,  the  assistants  of  the  clinics  may  permit  gentle- 
men applying  for  it  to  allow  the  practice  in  the  clinics. 
Another  cycle  of  special  classes  will  be  the  so-called 
"  Aerztekammereurs, '  which  is  intended  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  members  of  the  Vienna  Medical  Corpora- 
tion. If  other  gentlemen  wish  to  join  such  classes 
they  will  have  to  pay  a  sum  of  7s.  6d.  for  one 
week,  or  15s.  for  two  weeks,  as  these  classes,  which 
are  also  post-graduate  classes,  will  last  only  one 
or  two  weeks  between  September  30th  and  October 
12th.  This  cycle  will  comprise  chiefly  instruction  in 
the  latest  scientific  methods,  special  procedures,  and 
therapeutics  (eryoscopy,  radioscopy,  staining  of  spiro- 
chaete,  immunization),  and  also  practical  and  diagnostic 
questions.  The  summer  term  of  the  University  ended 
on  July  13th.  The  "capping"  of  new  graduates  will  take 
place  on  July  20th.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
number  of  medical  students  which  for  seven  years  has 
shown  a  steady  decrease,  has  for  the  last  two  years  been 
rising  again,  though  the  number  of  students  qualifying  for 
the  M.D.  is  still  smaller  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  194 
having  obtained  the  diploma  during  the  last  summer 
term. 

The  present  summer  has  brought  to  the  City  of  Vienna 
tmweleome  visitors  in  the  shape  of  numerous  insects  of 
the  Culez  family  which  infest  certain  parts  of  the  public 
parks  and  gardens.  As  yet  no  increase  of  diseases  trans- 
mitted by  them  has  been  observed,  but  cases  of  dangerous 
stings  have  been  treated  in  the  hospitals.  For  five  years 
these  troublesome  insects  have  been  kept  away  from  the 
city,  but  there  must  have  been  either  some  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  disinfecting  machinery  or  for  some  other  un- 
known reason  prevailed,  for  they  have  been  able  to  multiply. 
The  weather  during  the  spring  was  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larvae.  .Measures  have  been  adopted  to 
destroy  not  only  the  larvae  but  also  the  eggs  of  the  insects. 
Pools  and  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  have 
either  been  dried  or,  if  too  large,  covered  by  a  thin 
layer  of  oil  or  paraffin  or  naphtha.  Frogs  were  brought  in 
iarge  numbers  into  the  public  gardens  as  they  feed  on 
the  larvae,  and  special  care  has  been  recommended  in 
regard  to  swallows,  singing  birds,  and  other  enemies  of  the 
culices.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  amongst  other  towns, 
Breslau  in  Germany,  wh'ch  for  many  years  suffered 
severely  from  this  form  of  summer  visitors,  has  succeeded 
in  ridding  itself  of  this  pest  by  similar  measures. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  Professor  Chrobak. 
a  well-known  gynaecologist,  who  has  voluntarily  resigned 
bis  post  as  director  of  the  gynaecological  clinic  and  lying- 
in  maternity  wards,  took  leave  of  his  pupils  and  his 
clinic.  The  extraordinary  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  pupils  and  friends  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  hundreds  of  practitioners,  students,  and  past  and 
present  assistants  assembled  a  few  days  ago  in  his 
lecture  hall.  The  professor  was  addressed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  students'  corporation  and  the  hospital 
.staff.     Chrobak,  whose  name  became  known  in  connexion 


with  the  radical  operation  for  cancer  of  the  uterus,  Is 
a  conservative  but  energetic  surgeon,  whose  personal 
qualities  and  scientific  achievements  not  only  made  his 
ptivate  practice  a  very  brilliant  and  suecesbful  one,  but 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  confreres  in  the  faculty. 
Correct  diagnosis  and  exact  indications  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  teaching.  His  successor  will  for  the  moment 
be  his  present  first  assistant,  Doccnt  Dr.  IVham,  who  has 
already  during  the  last  two  yeais,  when  the  failing  health 
of  the  professor  kept  him  away  from  the  clinic,  acted  as 
head  of  the  wards.  In  1908  the  new  gynaecological  pavilions 
in  the  general  hcspital,  new  in  course  of  constiuction, 
will  be  ready  for  use,  and  then  Professor  Rosthorn  (now 
in  Heidelberg),  who  has  been  appointed  successor  to 
Chrobak's  chair,  will  take  over  the  clinic.  The  distinc- 
tion thus  offered  to  Dr.  Peham  is  exceptional,  as  he  will 
also  be  permitted  to  examine  the  students  in  the  final 
examinations.  Professor  Chrobak,  who  has  not  yet 
reached  his  66th  year,  has  resigned  for  reasons  of 
health. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
COUNCIL. 
Sir,— As  Dr.  Saundby  has,  I  cannot  but  think  unfortu- 
nately, repeated  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  the 
suggestion,  repeatedly  explained  to  be  mistaken,  that  the 
decision  to  act  as  prosecutors  before  the  General  Medical 
Council  was  that  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee,  I  am 
compelled  to  explain  the  matter  to  your  readers  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  an  erroneous  impression. 

I  must,  therefore,  again  point  out  here,  as  I  have  already 
done  in  the  Council  that  the  Central  Ethical  Committee 
has  only  acted  under  the  instruction  (Minute  (312)  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  19C6,  acd  that,  as  also  stated  at 
the  last  Council  meeting,   July  3rd,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Central  Ethical  Com- 
mittee at  their  meeting,  June  21st.  : 
That  the  Committee  rfport  the  facts  to  the  Representative 
Meeting,  acd  in  the  meantime  take  no  action  as  regards 
bringing  penal  cases  before  the  General  Medical  Council. 

It  stems  a  pity,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Saundby  should  now 
write  a3  if  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  had  acted  or 
intended  to  act  proprio  motu. 

As  was  also  stated  in  Council,  no  one  will  regret  more 
ihan  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  the  loss  to  the 
Council  and  the  Association  of  the  able  members  now  on 
the  General  Medical  Council,  who  have  done  so  much  and 
such  good  work  for  the  Association  and  for  the  profession, 
but  the  loss  need  only  be  temporary  and  as  other  able 
men  have  done  before,  they  can  all  resume  their  position 
in  the  British  Medical  Association  when  their  period  of 
dignified  service  on  the  Geceral  Medical  Council  expires. 

In  the  meantime,  though  no  longer  members  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  they  will  no  doubt,  from  the 
experience  therein  gained,  be  able  to  render  invaluable 
services  to  the  profession  at  large. 

The  alternative  would  be  for  the  Representative  Meeting 
of  this  year  to  rescind  the  resolution  (Minute  312)  of  last 
year  and  let  some  of  the  less  fortunate  and  prosperous 
but  not  necessarily  less  worthy  members  of  the  pro- 
fession go  to  the  wall  without  lifting  a  finger  to  help 
them.  This  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be  done,  and  I  think 
Dr.  Saundby  himself  will  understand  my  position  when  he 
recollects  that  in  April,  1905,  when  chairman  of  the 
Central  Ethical  Committee,  he  joined  in  recommending 
the  Council  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £10  in  preparing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  any  case  in  which  there  might 
appear  to  be  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  to  justify 
furtter  investigation. 

The  temporary  sacrifice  of  the  feelings  and  the  loss 
for  a  time  of  the  services  of  a  few  distinguished 
members  is  likely  to  be  less  detrimental  to  the  Asso- 
ciation than  the  permanent  sacrifice  of  the  material 
interests  of  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  men  less  able  to 
help  themselves.  After  all,  the  law  of  service  is  self- 
sacrifice. — I  am,  etc., 

R.  H.  Kinsky, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee. 
British  Medical  Assoc  ation.  6.  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.,  July  17th. 
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FBAUDTJLENT  ADVEETI3EMENT. 

Sir, — For  years  past  the  medical  profession  has  been 
crying  out  and  asking  for  protection  against  the  evils  of 
quackery ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  asking  for 
a  thing  that  no  trade  or  profession  has  as  yet  obtained  in 
Free  Trade  England — that  is,  the  assistance  of  other 
trades  and  professions  in  the  protection  of  what  it  is  con- 
sidered should  be  obtainable  in  the  cheapest  market ;  and 
it  is  inconceivable  that  it  ever  will  be  obtained  unless  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  for  the  public  good. 

Now  all  quackery  depends  on  advertisement ;  without  it 
quackery  would  be  a  failure  ;  and  the  advertisement  that 
it  depends  on  is  of  a  lying  or  fraudulent  nature.  But  in 
this  the  quackery  that  preys  on  the  medical  profession  Is 
not  singular;  it  applies  to  every  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
fession. Many  perfectly  honest  business  men  and  trades- 
men have  to  compete  with  and  suffer  from  fraudulent 
advertisement ;  all  the  newspapers  and  all  the  streets  are 
full  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  of  the  present  day  is 
the  amount  that  can  be  done  by  advertisement;  but  a  very 
large  amount  of  it  is  fraudulent  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  honest  trader.  That  man  whose  goods  would  sell  by 
reason  of  their  intrinsic  merit  is  very  often  handicapped 
by  having  to  compete  with  the  man  who  is  advertising  as 
the  "best"  goods  that  are  of  a  smaller  value,  though 
perhaps  fairly  good. 

To  advertise  a  particular  pill  as  a  cure  for  kidney 
disease  is  a  fraud,  but  it  is  equally  a  fraud  to  advertise  a 
tea  as  the  "best  "  when  the  price  is  Is.  per  lb.,  or  furni- 
ture as  the  "best"  when  a  similar  article  can  be  bought 
next  door  for  the  same  price,  or  jams  as  "home-made" 
which  have  been  made  in  a  factory,  or  "  Britain's  best " 
when  there  are  better  ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  advertise- 
ments are  examples  rather  of  a  catch-phrase  or  of  a  poor 
alliteration  than  of  the  truth.  Numerous  examples  might 
be  given,  and  many  fortunes  might  be  mentioned  which 
have  been  built  up  and  increased  solely  by  the  aid  of 
fraudulent  advertisement ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  hardest  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  is  the  competition  of  honesty  against 
fraudulent  advertisement. 

In  the  British  MEmcAL  Journal  there  are  frequently 
remarks  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  quackery, 
all  futile,  because  there  is  never  any  suggestion  for  its 
cure,  only  the  constant  iteration  of  its  wrongfulness.  The 
medical  man  can  perhaps  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  others  more  easily  than  they  can  appreciate  his ;  and 
I  think  that  if,  instead  of  crying  out  perpetually  against 
the  quackery  that  he  objects  to  but  which  the  man  in 
the  street  does  not  bother  himself  about,  he  tried  to 
devise  some  scheme  which,  while  benefiting  himself, 
would  at  the  same  time  assist  the  honest  dealer  in  any 
kind  of  goods,  he  might  be  able  to  get  that  done  which 
should  be  done  towards  the  suppression  of  an  ever- 
increasing  evil. 

I  believe  that  the  end  could  be  achieved  by  making  it 
a  punishable  offence  to  fraudulently  advertise  ;  and  a  Bill 
to  this  effect  could,  perhaps,  be  best  advocated  by  the 
medical  profession.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  the 
working,  and  very  often  the  proof  that  an  advertisement 
was  fraudulent  might  depend  on  export  evidence;  but  if 
an  enactment  could  be  pas3ed  to  this  effect,  a  lift  would 
be  given  to  honest  trade,  and  quackery  would  receive  a 
severe  blow. — I  am,  etc., 

J.  Tertius  Clarke. 

Batu  Clajali,  Perak,  F.M.S.,  June  17th. 

WEST  AFEICAN  MEDICAL  SEEVICE. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  remarks  of 
"  Eeform  "  in  your  issue  of  June  29th ;  and  although  they 
show  in  parts  a  slight  tendency  to  exaggeration,  yet  in  the 
main  they  correctly  express  the  general  opinion  of  medical 
officers  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  very 
serious  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exists,  not  only  with  the 
personal  conditions  of  service,  but  with  the  relationship  of 
the  medical  departments  to  the  Executive  and  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  go  exhaustively  into  this  matter  in 
the  space  which  I  can  expect  you  to  place  at  my  disposal, 
so  that  it  will  only  be  possible  for  me  to  indicate  one  or 
two  points  for  consideration  ;  and  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
here  into  any  of  the  details  as  to  personal  emoluments, 
gratuities,  allowances,  etc.,  as  these  have  been  touched 
upon  with  some  degree  of  fullness  by  "  Reform." 


But  I  should  like  to  examine  briefly  this  question  from 
a  somewhat  higher  standpoint  than  mere  personal  con- 
siderations, namely,  that  of  the  good  of  West  Africa.  Is 
the  present  system  the  one  which  is  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  health  of  the  people,  Native  and  European, 
of  West  Africa,  and  to  further  sanitary  progress  ?  I  think 
that  a  brief  review  of  existing  conditions  will  lead  to  an. 
unhesitating  reply  in  the  negative.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  single  medical  officer,  especially  in  the  senior 
ranks,  who  has  resided  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for 
any  length  of  time,  who  cannot  point  to  valuable  recom- 
mendations ignored  and  buried  in  the  depths  of  minute- 
papers,  perhaps  to  be  dug  up  and  acted  on  years  after- 
wards on  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  from  outside, 
frequently  to  disappear  entirely;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  only  one- tenth  of  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  by  medical  officers  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  had  been  carried  out,  even  partially,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  West  Coast  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  than  it  is  now.  How  often,  for  example, 
do  we  receive  the  heart-breaking  reply  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  colony  does  not  admit  of  sanitary  ex- 
penditure, while  we  see  money  being  freely  poured  out  in 
other  directions  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  under  existing  conditions  in  the 
Crown  Colonies  (I  am  referring  especially  to  West  Africa), 
the  average  Governor  is  not  the  best  man  to  deal  with 
problems  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  who  ought  to  be  the  expert  adviser  in 
such  matters,  is  in  most  cases  merely  a  medical  secretary 
who  registers  the  decrees  of  the  Governor.  The  Colonial 
Office  places  itself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  its 
attitude  at  present ;  it  selects  a  man  to  advise  the 
Governor  on  medical  questions,  and  presumably  does  so 
because  he  possesses  special  qualifications,  and  yet  it 
allows  the  advice  given  to  be  deliberately  ignored.  Eithe? 
take  the  advice  or  get  rid  of  the  man  as  inefficient,  but  do 
not  make  a  laughing- stock  of  him  by  doing  neither.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  a  Principal  Medical  Officer  is  infallible 
and  that  his  advice  should  invariably  be  followed;  but  I  do 
suggest  that  a  Governor  is  not  qualified  in  most  cases 
to  decide  on  questions  requiring  special  training  and 
knowledge. 

I  knew  one  Governor  who  invariably  made  up  his  mind 
on  a  subject  be/ore  he  consulted  his  Principal  Medical 
Officer.  If  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  happened  to 
agree  with  the  Governor  the  advice  was  followed  ;  if  not,  it 
was  ignored ! 

On  one  occasion  a  junior  medical  officer  made  certain 
sound  recommendations  on  a  sanitary  matter  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  Governor's  views.  He  called  upon  the 
medical  officer  to  withdraw  them,  and  when  this  was  not 
done,  directed  him  to  attend  at  Government  House  with 
the  Principal  Medical  Officer.  He  then  opened  fire  on  the 
unfortunate  junior  with  his  big  guns,  and  although  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  supported  his  subordinate,  and 
was  able  to  show  that  the  latter  was  perfectly  justified  in 
his  recommendation,  what  was  the  result  P  The  medical 
officer  was  subsequently  heard  to  remark,  "  Well,  if  I  am 
to  be  hauled  up  before  H.  E.  and  bullied  every  time  J 
make  a  recommendation,  I  am  going  to  sit  tight  in  future 
and  do  nothing."    And  he  did. 

Take  another  instance.  A  few  years  ago,  a  P.M.O. 
strongly  recommended  the  provision  of  microscopes  for 
his  star!',  and  urged  the  absolute  necessity  for  supplying 
them  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  etc.,  in  view  of  modern 
knowledge  and  requirements.  A  sum  of  about  £120 
was  required,  and  on  this  being  put  before  the  (iovernor 
he  laughed.  "Absurd,  totally  unnecessary,  can'c  afford 
it,"  and  ordered  it  to  be  struck  out.  Then  came  the 
sequel.  Some  considerable  time  afterwards  a  circular 
came  from  the  Colonial  Office,  pointing  out  that  recent 
advances  in  Tropical  Medicine  rendered  it  advisable  that 
microscopes  should  be  supplied  to  all  medical  officers,  and 
suggesting  that  if  H.E.  agreed,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
have  this  done  at  once,  the  inference  being  (very  mildly 
conveyed  it  is  true),  that  P.M.O.'s  had  been  somewhat 
neglectful  in  this  direction.  Needless  to  say  the  money 
was  found  at  once,  though  a  supplementary  vote  had  to  be 
taken. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  specific  instances  of  this  kind  of 
obstruction,  though  thes*  may  appear  somewhat  trifling  :. 
hat  they  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinittim.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  powers  of  a  Governor  are  delegated  to  subordinate 
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executive  officers.  District  Commissioners  and  Provincial 
Commissioners  have  the  power  of  overriding  the  sugges- 
tions of  medical  officers.  A  District  Commissioner  who  a 
short  time  before  had  been  a  prison  warder,  but  who,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  showed  considerable  ability  in  other 
directions,  ventured  to  correct  the  diagnosis  of  a  com- 
petent medical  officer,  and  a  Provincial  Commissioner 
took  upon  himself  to  review  the  requisition  from  a  district 
hospital,  and  to  strike  out  certain  items  ! 

Now,  what  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  state  of 
matters  ?  It  must  produce  a  constant  feeling  of  irritation 
and  of  heartbreaking  disappointment  at  the  apathy  and 
indifference  to  sanitary  progress,  while  the  final  result  is 
k  disappearance  of  that  "  keenness  "  which  is  so  essential 
to  efficient  work.  Medical  officers  are  only  human,  and 
no  man,  however  conscientious,  can  be  expected  to  do 
good  work  in  the  face  of  perpetual  discouragement  and 
disappointment.  He  must  tend  to  become  slack,  he  does 
as  little  work  as  he  can  consistent  with  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  routine  duties,  and  thinks  only  of  counting 
the  days  until  his  next  leave  is  due.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  by  any  unfortunate  mischance,  anything  goes  wrong, 
the  medical  officer  is  the  first  to  be  "jumped  on"  and  to 
be  called  to  account.  The  medical  officer  is,  then,  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  and  difficult  position ;  he  is,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  and  it  redounds 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  staff  that  they  have 
shown  so  much  courage  and  persistence. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  a  final 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Theoretically  this  is  so,  but  how  does  it  work  out 
in  practice  ?  The  appeal  must  take  place  through  the 
Governor,  the  Colonial  Office  does  not  like  to  be  worried 
with  constant  appeals,  they  almost  invariably  support  the 
Governor  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the  man 
who  appeals  frequently  is  apt  to  have  a  black  mark 
put  against  him  as  being  troublesome.  Then,  there  is 
the  power  which  the  iniquitous  system  of  confidential 
reports  (made  by  the  Governor,  remember,  not  by  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer)  puts  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor,  most  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  think,  are  too 
upright  and  fairminded  to  use  it  unfairly,  but  some, 
I  am  sorry  to  know,  have  not  scrupled  to  do  so.  Then  in 
some  mysterious  way  a  man's  promotion  suddenly  stops — 
he  receives  no  intimation  of  the  unfavourable  report — he 
only  sees  junior3  put  over  his  head,  and  awakens  slowly  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  something  against  him.  It  is  not 
right  that  this  terrible  pos-er  should  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  man  :  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion. Even  if  this  impression  is  incorrect,  it  exists,  and 
must  be  reckoned  with,  and  very  few  men  have  the 
courage  to  risk  their  whole  future  career  by  "  fightiDg  "  the 
Governor. 

It  isclear,  then,  that  this  right  of  appeal  is  one  which  in 
practice  does  not  exist,  and  this  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
because  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  Colonial 
Office  appears  to  be  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on,  for 
otherwise  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  allow  matters 
to  rest  as  they  are. 

The  situation  is  difficult,  but  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  devise  a  remedy,  and  the  direction  in  which  this  should 
be  found  is  indicated  by'  Reform"  in  one  of  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  his  letter.  In  my  humble  opinion  there  are 
three  alternatives:  (1)  The  formation  of  a  West  African 
Medical  Council ;  (2)  the  appointment  of  a  Director- General 
of  the  West  African  Medical  Staff,  or,  better  still,  (3)  a 
combination  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  easiest  step,  and  the  one  which  would  involve  least 
friction  in  its  initial  stages,  and  which  would  prevent  the 
personal  element  intruding  between  Governors  and  the 
staff,  would  be  formation  of  a  Council.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  work  out  the  details  ;  it  should  consist  not  only 
of  well-known  tropical  experts,  but  also  of  those  possess- 
ing local  knowledge,  retired  medical  officers  and  senior 
officials  in  active  service  on  leave.  Medical  reports  would 
be  submitted  to  it,  it  would  consider  and  advise  on 
medical  and  sanitary  questions,  it  would  consider  griev- 
ances, and,  if  possible,  might  be  allowed  to  select  officers 
and  suggest  promotions.  It  would  certainly  be  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  these  than  either  Governor  or 
Colonial  Office.  Such  a  Council  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Staff,  would  te  welcomed  by  the  public  in  West 
Africa,  and  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  trading 
firms  at  home. 


Some  such  change  must  inevitably  come,  but  how  long 
shall  we  have  to  watt  for  it >  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  summation  of  repeated  stimuli  will  be  able  to  throw 
the  central  mechanism  of  the  Colonial  Office  into  activity, 
and  result  in  a  movement  of  reform  ?  It  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimuli,  and  for 
this  we  must  look  to  the  support  of  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession  at  home.  If  the  Colonial  Office  can 
only  once  be  got  to  realize  the  m-gent  necessity  for  some 
reform,  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  sense  of  fair- 
ness, and  in  the  desire  which  they  have  always  shown  for 
the  welfare  of  West  Africa,  to  believe  that  they  will  cot 
hesitate  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  even 
though  it  may  involve  breaking  through  some  of  their 
most  cherished  traditions.  But,  until  this  is  done,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  any  one  who  is  contem- 
plating joining  the  West  African  Medical  Service  at 
present,  a  serious  study  cf  the  famous  advice  which 
Mr.  Punch  once  gave  to  those  about  to  marry. — I  am,  etc., 
July  8th.  W.A.M.S. 

KUSTER'S  OPERATION  OF  POST  -  AURICULAR 
MEA.TAL  ANTROTOMY  AND  MR.  HEATH'S  CLAIM. 

Sir, — In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  13th 
you  published  a  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
in  which  he  repeats  the  claim  he  made  a  year  ago1  as  the 
originator  of  a  "  new  conservative  "  method  of  treating 
suppuration  of  the  tympanum  and  its  adnexa.  Mr. 
Heath  traces  the  evolution  of  this  alleged  new  operation 
in  his  own  practice,  and  we  are  privileged  to  gather  how 
it  was  that  it  dawned  upon  Mr.  Heath  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  Stacke  operation,  and 
that  stopping  short  of  removing  the  external  attic  wall 
("  bridge  ")  and  ossicles  was  often  a  sufficient  and  efficient 
procedure.  He  insinuates  that  otologists  generally  are 
wedded  to  Stacke's  more  radical  operation,  and  know  of 
no  more  conservative  measure,  and  he  certainly  implies 
that  that  was  his  own  state  of  mind  before  he  undertook 
those  "researches''  and  "investigations"  of  his.  He 
might  have  been  spared  a  deal  of  bother  in  making  up  hi3 
mind  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  literature 
of  post-aural  operations  for  the  last  two  decades.  For  many 
years  past  the  operation  Mr.  Heath  has  independently 
evolved  so  successfully,  albeit  so  tardily,  has  been 
performed  by  myself  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  frequently  as 
Stacke's  method  and  its  modifications,  and  I  know  that 
most  leading  otologists  are  not  in  the  habit'of  setting  out 
to  do  some  particular  operation  in  all  cases,  but  are 
guided  by  what  is  found  on  exploration ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  incomplete  Stacke,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  Krister's  operation,  figures  largely  in  the  opera- 
tive work  of  any  otologist  of  experience  and  learning.  It 
is  usually  adopted  by  me  in  acute  cases  in  adults,  though  I 
mostly  prefer  Schwartze's  operation  in  young  children. 
In  chronic  cases  with  good  hearing  Krister's  is  the  opera- 
tion to  perform  if  symptoms  warrant  surgical  inter- 
ference :  but  in  most  chronic  cases  with  acute  exacer- 
bations, or  when  for  other  reasons  operation  seems 
indicated,  the  choice  will,  in  my  experience,  more  often 
lie  between  ossiculectomy  and  some  more  radical  measure, 
such  as  that  of  Stacke. 

Krister's  2  first  communication  on  post-aural  operations 
for  dangerous  aural  suppurations  was  published  in  1889. 
His  plan  consisted  of  removing  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
meatus  right  up  to  the  tympanum  after  having  performed  a 
larger  or  smaller  Sehwartze  operation  according  to  the 
state  of  the  mastoid  cells.  The  operation  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  post-auricular  mastoido-meatal  antrotomy. 
Krister  with  an  experience  of  nearly  a  hundred  cases  of 
this  operation  in  1889  was  not  sanguine,  a«  Mr.  Heath 
appears  to  be,  that  this  form  of  meatal  antrotomy  would 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  tympanic  evisceration  ;  on 
tire  contrary,  he  says  plainly  that  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary in  bad  cases  of  tympanic  disease  to  adopt  that 
additional  measure  as  recommended  by  Sehwartze,  Kessel, 
and  Lowenberg.  Ku3ter's  operation  is  little  spoken  of 
because  it  was  almost  immediately  overshadowed  by 
Stacke's  method,  which  was  brought  out  shortly  after- 
wards. All  that  Stacke  did,  however,  over  and  above 
Krister  was  to  remove  the  "  bridge  "  or  attic  wall  (along  with 
the  ossicles).     It  at  once  became  the  operation  in  the 

'Vide  Lancet,  August  11th,  1906. 
'Deutsche  vied,  n'echenschr.,  1883,  xv,  185,  213,  233,  25*. 
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?wrs{  class  of  cases,  and  in  these,  in  my  judgement,  it 
Is  unlikely  to  be  superseded  by  any  less  radical  opera- 
tion. As  for  Kiister's  operation,  it  is  a  good  one  in  a 
limited  field  of  usefulness,  but  space  prevents  me  saying 
more  than  that  now.  I  may  add,  however,  that  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  Kilter's  communication  to  the 
Berlin  Medical  Society  Jacobson  stated  that  two  hundred 
of  these  operations  had  been  performed  at  one  institution 
alone — namely,  in  Professor  Lucae's  Clinic  (Royal  Eat 
Hospital,  Berlin) — and  it  was  widely  practised  elsewhere. 
Any  one  wishing  for  information  on  the  major  operations 
(including  Kiister's)  on  the  temporal  bone,  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  the  works  of  Alien  (Cincinnati,  1892), 
Broca  and  Lubet-Barbon  (Paris,  1895),  and  Oppenheimer 
(London,  1906). 

I  append  a  few  sentences  referring  to  the  essential  points 
of  the  operation  both  from  Professor  Kii  star's  communica- 
tion and  from  Mr.  Heath's  article  in  parallel  columns. 

After  describing  the  expo- 
sure of  the  cells  and  antrum, 
Kuster  says : 

.  .  .  One  must  be  prepared 
to  consider  the  radioal  removal 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bony  auditory  meatus  from 
without  inwards.  If  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  ossicles  are  still 
to  be  preserved,  the  meatus  is 
to  be  openei  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible laterally  up  to  the  tym- 
panic membrane It  is 

true  that  in  these  measures 
the  exposure  of  the  middle  ear 
Is  by  no  means  complete,  but 
toese  are  for  the  slighter  cases, 
which  nevertheless  frequently 
recover.— (Kuster,  1889,  op. 
olt.) 

Kuster,  though  anticipating  Mr.  Heath  by  nearly 
twenty  years  as  regards  the  essential  operative  prin- 
ciple of  throwing  the  antrum  into  the  meatus  and 
conserving  the  tympanum,  makes  no  mention  of 
having  recourse  to  the  array  of  instruments  in 
which  Mr.  Heath  seems  to  revel. 

Although  I  consider  Mr.  Heath  has  laid  himself  open 
to  criticism  in  adopting  Kiister's  principle  without 
acknowledgement  (as  did  Malherbe  at  the  Otoiogical 
Congress  in  1899),  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  Mr. 
Heath  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  bold,  rapid,  and 
dextrous  operator,  and  his  writings,  apart  from  marked 
egotism,  display  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  a  commendable  desire  to  improve  technique 
by  attention  to  detail  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  something  to  teach  those  who 
are  somewhat  heavyhanded  in  dealing  with  the  tympanum. 
— I  am,  etc., 

WriLiAM  Hill. 
Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
London,  \V.,  July  15th.  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 


After  exposure  and  neces- 
sary treatment  of  the  antrum 
and  any  communicating  cells 
and  cavities  ....  any  granu- 
lation found  in  the  aditns  must 
be  removed,  and  the  orifice 
shaped  to  fit  the  cannula  (see 

illustration) Most  of 

the  posterior  part  of  the  bony 
meatus  must  now  be  remove^ 
if  necessary,  even  portions  of 
the  upper  and  lower  walls,  ac- 
cording to  the  siz?  of  the 
meatus,  until  complete  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  drum- 
membrane  Is  obtained  — 
(Heath,  Lancet,  August  11th, 
1906. 


MIDWTVBS  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

Sir  — Dr.  W.  Shaw,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  July  6th,  1907,  says  :  "  It  is  already  beyond  question  that 
the  advent  of  the  certificated  milwife  has  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  midwifery  list  of  thp  general  practitioner."  This 
may  be  the  case  in  towns,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
mi  1wife  wi'l  ever  pove  a  serious  rival  in  the  country. 

The  income  earned  by  a  registered  midwife  in  a  country 
district  is  extremely  small.     For  instance  : 

At  .1,  a  village  with  a  papulation  of  329  last  year  (April  1st, 
1906,  to  March  31st,  1907)  the  midwife  only  attended  3  oases, 
and  her  gross  earnings  only  amounted  to  1  guinea 

At  i?.,  a  village  with  a  popnlation  of  111,  the  registered  mid- 
wife attended  7  cases,  and  her  gross  earnings  were  49s. 

At  C.  with  a  popul  ition  of  67*.  the  registered  midwife 
attended  20  cases  ;  gross  earnings.  £10  2s. 

At  D.,  the  midwife  attended  3  cases,  earning  £12s.,  the 
population  of  the  villas e  being  386. 

At£\,  with  a  population  of  1,833  (mostly  brickmakers).  the 
midwife  attended  99  cases,  her  gross  earnings  being 
£51 19s.  63.  b 

AtF.,  with  a  popnlation  of  2,017,  the  midwife  raceives  a 
salary  from  an  association  of  ladies.  Last  ypar  she  attended 
44  cases.    The  previous  year  she  attended  60.     The  Committee 


tell  me  that  they  are  never  able  to  obtain  from  her  patients  the 
amount  of  salary  which  they  pay  her. 

Personally,  I  think  that  before  long  the  supply  of  mid- 
wives  will  run  short,  and,  although  in  my  opinion  no  one 
(neither  man  nor  woman)  should  be  allowed  to  practise? 
midwifery  with  jut  being  qualified  in  medicine  and  sur« 
gery  also,  I  fear  that  the  Act  will  press  rather  hardly  on 
the  poor. 

A  doctor  should  not  be  expected  to  attend  the  poor 
gratuitously.  The  guardians  are  not  very  willing  to  give 
medical  orders.  If  the  midwives  who  charge  from  3s.  6d. 
to  7s.  63.  per  case  are  non-existent,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  the  poor  will  do. 

My  Council  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  training  of  a 
midwife ;  but  no  one  has  been  forthcoming,  because, 
they  say,  "  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle." 

I  have  suggested  to  the  Council  that  it  should  ask  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  to  direct  their  relieving 
officers  to  give  or  issue  on  loan  medical  orders  for  con- 
finement to  any  poor  person  applying,  and  recover  the 
cost  of  them  if  they  think  fit,  in  the  same  way  that  they 
do  now  in  eases  of  sickness.  If  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  that  children  be  vaccinated  free,  surely 
it  is  equally  to  their  advantage  that  every  woman  should 
have  skilled  attendance  at  her  confinement;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  a  direct 
saving  in  the  rates,  because  many  cases  of  ill-health, 
prolapse,  etc.,  would  be  prevented,  to  say  nothing  of 
ophthalmia,  with  its  subsequent  blindness,  and  I  believe 
it  would  cost  less  than  educating  and  subsidizing  the 
midwives. 

In  Huntingdonshire,  which  has  an  area  of  233,984 
acres  and  a  population  of  54  125,  there  are  11  registered 
midwives,  2  lesB  than  last  year.  From  April  1st,  1905,  to 
March  31st,  1906,  they  attended  213  cases,  and  from 
April  1st,  1906,  to  March  31st,  1907,  they  attended 
262  cases. — I  am,  etc., 

Edward  J.  Cross,  At  D.Durh.,  D.P.H.Camb., 
Medical  Officer  under  the  Midwives  Act,  1S02, 
St.  Neots,  July  10;h.         to  the  Hunts  County  Council. 

PS. — The  average  number  of  births  in  the  county  for 
the  years  1898  1904  was  1,409. 


SIR  WILLIAM  GAIRDNER  AND  THE  MORPHINE 
EPISODE. 
Sir, — I  had  the  great  and  enjoyable  privilege  of  being  a 
member  of  this  beloved  man's  class  with  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor T.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  in  1872  when  Gairdner 
related  to  us  his  misfortune  with  morphine.  Though  it 
does  not  materially  affect  the  object  of  the  incident,  as 
far  a9  my  memory  serves  me  it  was  scammony  powder 
and  not  "  pulv.  Jacobi "  that  Gairdner  thought  he  was 
using.  He  had  just  then  returned  with  Lady  Gairdner 
from  a  holiday,  and  he  had  taken  with  him  on  starting  a 
small  bottlefal  as  he  thought  of  scammony  powder.  That 
lay  in  his  bag  untouched  during  his  holiday  trip.  Lo 
retiring  to  bed  one  night  it  occurred  to  him  that  both  he 
and  his  boy  would  be  the  better  of  a  dose  of  scammony. 
He  administered  the  doses  there  and  then.  On  lying 
down  he  felt  the  effects  of  a  narcotic  on  himself,  and  had 
only  just  time  to  rouse  his  household  and  summon  several 
doctors  in  Bath  Street.  Glasgow  (where  Sir  William  then 
lived),  who  promptly  used  the  stomach  pump  on  father 
and  child,  and  saved  both  from  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  inevitable  death.  The  bottle  contained  enough 
morphine  to  last  a  household  two  or  three  generations. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Aylesbury,  July  10th.      DONALD   STEWART. 

THK  NEW  VACCINATION  ORDER. 

Sir — May  I  suggest  the  extreme  desirability  of  holding 
special  meetings  of  the  Divisions  to  discues  the  "  order  " 
lately  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect 
to  the  fees  of  public  vaccinators  F 

Whatever  our  opinion  may  be  with  regard  to  public 
vaccinators,  I  dare  assert  that  the  whole  profession  will  be 
united  in  thinking  that  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  performance 
of  the  operation  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  a  totally  inadequate  one. 

If  we  calmly  accept  such  remuneration  from  the  boards 
of  guardians  we  cannot  expect  the  respect  of  the  public. 
— I  am,  eta, 
Cardiff,  July  13th.  T.  Garrett  Hordkb. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  HENRY  BROADBENT,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 

'  M.D.Loud.,  F.i;  .C.V.,  P.B.8  ,  HouXL.D.Edin.,  St.Aud.,  and  Toronto, 

Hon.D'.Sc.XeedS, 

PHYSICIAN   IN   ORDINARY   TO  THK   KING  AND  TO  THE    1'1,'IN'l'E  OF  WALES  J 
CONSULTING    rHYSU'IAN   TO   ST.  MARY'S   HOSPITAL. 

Sir  William  Broadhknt,  whose  death  on  July  10th  was 
briefly  announced  last  week,  was  born  at  Longwood,  near 
Huddersfield,  on  January  23rd,  1835.  From  early  days 
his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of  medicine,  and  in  1852,  at 
the  age  of  17,  shortly  after  leaving  school,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  surgeon  in  Manchester.  Here,  in  uncomfortable 
surroundings,  when  studying  for  his  preliminary  medical 
examinations  and  attending  lectures  at  the  Royal  School 
of  Medicine,  he  had  to  visit  patients,  dispense  medicines, 
and  frequently 
make  long  rounds 
on  foot  at  night. 
In  spite  of  this,  in 
1855  he  gained 
medals  in  botany, 
materia  medica, 
and  midwifery,  and 
in  1856  medals  in 
anatomy,  physio- 
logy, medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  opera- 
tive surgery.  He 
also  carried  off  the 
gold  medals  in 
chemistry,  ana- 
tomy, and  physio- 
logy at  the  First 
M.B.  examination 
of  the  University 
of  London.  In  1857 
he  qualified  by 
passing  the  Col- 
lege's examination 
in  London.  He 
then  applied  for 
the  post  of  House- 
Surgeon  at  the 
Manchester  Infir- 
mary, but  was 
passed  over.  This 
disappointment  he 
felt  keenly  at  the 
time,  and  in  order 
to  widen  his  ex- 
perience he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  for  eight 
months  under 
Trous3eau,  Ricord, 
and  others,  and 
acquired  a  remark- 
able proficiency  in 
the  French  lan- 
guage. He  re- 
turned to  London 
in  1858  for  the 
M.B.  examination 
at  the  University  of  London,  at  which  he  took  first-class 
honours  in  medicine  and  the  gold  medal  in  obstetric 
medicine. 

Having  no  friends  or  interest  in  London,  and  no  capital, 
he  now  thought  of  returning  to  Manchester  or  Hudders- 
field to  practise,  but  was  advised  that  the  distinctions  he 
had  earned  at  the  recent  examinations  might  secure  him 
a  post  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  Hearing  that  the 
post  of  Obstetric  Officer  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  was  vacant, 
he  applied  for  this  and  was  at  once  elected.  From  this 
year  till  1896,  when  his  term  of  office  as  Senior  Physician 
expired,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
hospital  and  medical  school  of  St.  Mary's.  In  1859,  on  the 
termination  of  his  obstetric  appointment,  he  became 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  working  under  Sibson  and 
Alderson,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Pathologist  to  the  hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology 
and  Zoology  in  the  school.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  age 
of  25,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of 


London,  and  In  1861  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  Physician 
to  ou- patients  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  of 
which  he  was  Censor  in  1889  and  Senior  Censor  in  1895. 

In  1871  he  became  Physician  in  charge  of  in-patients 
at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  was  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Medicine,  a  post  which  he  held  for  seventeen  years.  He 
was  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  from  1860  to 
1879,  and  subsequently  acted  as  Consulting  Physician. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1896. 
In  1898  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  wa3  made  an  LL.D.  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1904  the 
University  of  Leeds  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  and  in  1906  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  Universities  of  Toronto  and 

Montreal  on  the 
occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Canada  to 
attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British 
Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Toronto. 

He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Medi- 
cal, Clinical,  Neur- 
ological, and  Har- 
veian  Societies,  a 
Vice-President  of 
the  Imperial  Can- 
cer Research  Fund, 
and  Chairman  of 
the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuber- 
culosis, in  the  or- 
ganization of  which 
he  took  a  promi- 
nent part. 

He  was  also 
chairman  of  His 
Majesty's  advisory 
committee  appoin- 
ted to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the 
King's  Sanatorium 
at  Midhurst,  and 
was  consulting 
physician  to  this  in- 
stitution and  to  the 
King  Edward  VII 
Hospital  for  Offi- 
cers. He  was  an 
honorary  member 
of  many  distin- 
guished foreign 
medical  societies, 
of  the  Verein  fur 
Innere  Medicin, 
Berlin,  of  the 
Gesellschaft  f  iir 
Innere  Medicin 
ucd  Kinderheil- 
kunde,  Vienna,  of  the  Socie5te  Medicale  de  Geneve, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Constantinople.  He 
attended  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Duke  of 
York,  when  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid  fever,  and  was  in 
attendance  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1892  during  his 
fatal  illness.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  our  King, 
and  in  1898  Physician  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
On  the  death  of  Her  Majesty  he  was  appointed  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  King  and  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1893  and  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Victorian  Order  In  1901,  and  in  1904,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  English  physicians  and  sur- 
geons to  Paris,  he  was  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  and 
Insignia  of  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

His  contributions  to  medical  literature  covered  a  wide 
and  varied  field.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.    One 
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of  his  earliest  publications  dealing  with  this  subject  was 
an  important  paper   entitled,  The  Sensori-motor  Ganglia 
and  Association  of  Nerve  Nuclei,  in  which  he  enunciated 
his  memorable  "  hypothesis "   explaining  the  immunity 
from  paralysis  of  bilaterally  associated  muscles  in  hemi- 
plegia.   In  1869  he  published  a  paper  on  The  Structure  of 
the  Cerebral  Hemisphere,  in  which  he  gave  a  description 
of  the  course  of  the  various  groups  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  based  on  a  series  of  careful  dissec- 
tions which  he  had  been  carrying  out  for  some  years.    In 
a  lecture  on  The  Theory  of  Construction  of  the  Nervous 
System,  delivered  at  "Wakefield  in  1876,he  referred  to  these 
dissections,  and  gave  a  lucid  exposition  of  his  views  on 
the  mechanism  of  speech  and  thought,  and  the  problems 
of  aphasia,  a  subject  in  which  his  interest  was  maintained 
throughout  his  life.    To  this  his  papers  on    A  Case  of 
Amnesia,  on  A  Particular  Form  of  Amnesia,  Loss  of  Nouns, 
read     before     the 
Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society 
in  1878    and  1884 
respectively,     and 
an    article   in   the 
British    Medical 
Journal  as  late  as 
June      15th      this 
year,      on      Some 
Affections      of 
Speech,  bear    wit- 
ness.     Indeed,   at 
the    time    of     his 
death  he  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  a 
treatise  on  Aphasia. 
Amongst       other 
publications    deal- 
ing  with    diseases 
of       the     nervous 
system,  were    Re- 
marks on  the  Path- 
ology   of     Chorea, 
published    in    the 
British     Medical 
Journal    in   1869, 
the  Lettsomian  lec- 
tures on  Syphilitic 
Affections    of    the 
Nervous      System, 
delivered       before 
the  Medical  Society 
of  London  in  1874, 
and  papers  on  In- 
gravescent      Apo- 
plexy     and       on 
Alcoholic      Spinal 
Paralysis,  read  be- 
fore     the      Royal 
Medical  and  Chir- 
urgical   Society  in 
1876  and  1884.     In 
1866,  the   year    in 
which  republished 
his    "  Hypothesis," 
he  contributed  an 
article      on      Pro- 
gnosis in  Heart  Disease  to  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
In  1884,  before  the  Harveian  Society  of  London,  he  gave  the 
Harveian  lectures  on  Prognosis  in  Valvular  Disease  of  the 
Heart.    In  188?,  at  the   Royal   College  of  Physicians,  be 
delivered  the  Croonian  lectures  on  The  Pulse,  and  in  1891 
the  Lumleian  lectures  on  Structural  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
from  the  Point  of  View  of  Prognosis.    These  lectures  con- 
stituted the  foundation  of  a  work  on  Heart  Disease,  pub- 
lished in  1896,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  Dr.  John  Broadbent,  and  of  which  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1906. 

His  early  interest  in  the  scientific  application  cf  thera- 
peutics was  shown  by  a  paper  entitled,  An  Atfempt  to 
Apply  Chemical  Principles  in  Explanation  of  the  Action 
oi  Remedies  and  Poisons,  published  in  1869;  and  the  line 
of  thought  in  this  was  followed  out  in  later  years  in  an 
address  on  The  Keinotc  Effects  oi  Remedies,  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1886,  and  in  his  Presidential  addicts  delivered  before  the 


Clinical  Society  on  The  Relation  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics to  Clinical  Medicine.  Amongst  other  notable- 
contributions  to  the  literature  on  therapeutics  is  the 
Cavendish  lecture  on  Some  Points  in  the  Treatment  of 
Typhoid  Fever,  which  he  delivered  before  the  West 
London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  1891. 

The  following  appreciation  is  from  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  ; 
Sibson  and  Broadbent  were  the  finest  clinical  teachers 
that  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  meet.    Had  I  known 
Jenner  I  should  probably  now  place  the  three  together, 
for  I  have   always   heard  of  him   as  a  great   master  in 
clinical   methods.    When   Broadbent  was   less   taken  up 
with  private  practice  than  has  been  the  case  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  he  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
in  the  out-patient  department  and  in  the  wards  of  jSt. 
Mary's  Hospital.  And  he  did  his  work  freely  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, for  whilst  he 
was    teaching    he 
also  was  learning. 
He    made     it    his 
business    and    his 
pleasure     to    take 
endless  pains  at  the 
bedside,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  most 
valued       teaching 
was  done.    His  set 
lectures      in      the 
medical    school 
were   not    so    suc- 
cessful,    for    they 
were    less    full    oJ 
freedom,  eloquence 
and  life.   But,  then, 
it  is  impossible  to 
teach  the   clinical 
art    in    a    lecture- 
theatre,     and     no 
doubt     Broadbent 
felt    it    to   be    so. 
Probably  the  time 
is  not  far  off  when 
the       didactic 
method    of    teach- 
ing  Medicine  and 
Surgery    will     en- 
tirely cease ;    and 
the     sooner     this 
comes    about    the 
better. 

As  one  looks back 
one  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  was  almost 
a     pity     that    the 
Public  found  out  so 
soon    that    Broad- 
bent  was   a   great 
Physician,  for  the 
discovery  was   the 
cause  of  his  beirjg 
dragged  away  from 
that  work   in    the 
wards     in      which 
he    was    perfectly 
happy    and    triumphantly    successful.      But    it    could 
not    be    otherwise — a    city    that    is    set     on     a     hill 
cannot  be  hid.       I   have   met    with    people     inside   our 
Profession   as   well    as   outside    it  who   have   spoken    of 
Broadbent  as  if  they  thought  him  a  lucky  man.     But  no 
one  at  his  old  Hospital  would  for  a  moment  admit  the 
truth  of    such    a  suggestion — accusation,   let  me  rather 
call  it.    In  his  Medical  School  the  opinion  was  strongly 
held   that  every  reward   that  he  had  received    he  had 
rightly  earned.    We  considered  that  the  many  years  of 
plodding  but  brilliant  work  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
study  and  crowded  out-patient  rooms,  in  the  wards, and  in 
the  pathological  laboratories,  entitled  him  to  the  very 
highest  honours  which  the  Profession  could  offer  or  the 
Court  bestow.    And  long  before   the   Public  had   "  dis- 
covered "him  his  students  had  marked  out  for  him  a  mag- 
nificent future.  And  students,  though  often  severe  and  criti- 
cal, are  not  bad  judges,  as  a  rule.   It  was,  therefore,  a  griev- 
ous disappointment  to  them  when,  later  on,  their  great 
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•clinical  teacher  was  passed  over  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
ilojal  College  of  Physicians.  It  had  always  appeared  to 
them  that  this  was  an  office  for  which  his  high  profes- 
sional distinctions  as  well  as  his  great  social  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  specially  marked  him  out.  We  thought, 
and  we  think  still,  that  at  that  time  as  a  Physician  he 
held  a  place  second  to  no  one  in  the  Profession,  and 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  to  him  also  the  failure  to  be 
elected  wis  a  great  disappointment,  though  to  me,  at  any 
rate,  he  never  referred  to  it.  Strong  man  that  he  was,  he 
went  on  cheerfully  and  doggedly  with  his  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  for  he  was  not  one  to  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  not  composing  an  epitaph,  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  as  if  I  thought  that  Broadbent  monopolized 
all  those  qualities  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
characterize  the  perfect  man  of  the  world.  Being  a  person 
of  high  character,  strong  feelings  and  quick  impulse,  he 
was  apt  to  form  an  opinion  upon  any  question,  especially 
v.pon  an  ethical  or  a  personal  one,  in  a  not  impartial 
manner,  basing  his  judgement  upon  the  view  as  it  first 
presented  itself  to  him.  And  having  once  made  up  his 
mind,  good  Yorkshire  man  that  he  was,  it  took  a 
very  great  deal  to  make  him  alter  it.  I,  personally, 
am  not  going  to  write  down  this  mental  feature  as 
a  fault.  Indeed,  I  rather  admire  it,  though  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  its  possession  is  sometimes  apt 
to  be  a  little  dangerous.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  shows  that 
the  man  is  human,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  lay  claim 
to  having  a  mind  so  judicial,  so  delicately  balanced,  that 
is,  that  at  last  a  piece  of  evidence  o!  the  weight  of  a  single 
hair  will  turn  the  scale.  Broadbent,  I  say,  was  not  a  man 
of  this  sort;  as  he  feit, so  he  spoke  and  so  he  wrote:  and, in 
<>OBsequence,  his  word3  and  his  writings,  which  were 
always  full  of  life,  bore  the  unmistakable  marks  of 
sincerity  and  truth.  Waxing  wroth,  a  few  years  ago, 
because  sufferers  from  tuberculosis  were  being  led  astray 
oy  what  he  took  t}  be  arrant  quackery  in  connexion 
with  the  exploitation  of  a  certain  drug,  he  wrote 
a  condemnatory  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Tinns,  which 
had  the  effect  of  starting  a  wordy  warfare  which  was  long 
in  subsiding.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have  left  it  alone. 
But  he  was  roused  and  indignant,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
some  men  when  in  this  mood  to  leave  an  abuse  alone,  even 
though  tiny  are  fully  aware  that  they  have  no  other  satis- 
faction to  expect  from  an  attack  than  the  feeling  of  having 
done  a  public  duty.  In  his  spare  time,  Broadbent  was  a 
great  reader.  I  wonder  if  amongst  his  favourite  books 
was  the  history  of  that  dear,  upright  Spanish  gentleman, 
the  renowned  knight  of  La  Mancha,  for  there  was  in  the 
heart  ol  each  of  those  two  men  a  noble,  chivalrous  spirit, 
which,  in  these  days  of  push  and  bustle,  is  as  rare  a3  it 
is  delightful— I  almost  hesitate  to  let  this  sentence 
remain,  lest  it  should  be  misunderstood  ;  but  he 
who  understands  will  not  mistake  my  meaning,  and 
those  who  mistake  it  I  must  leave  in  their  error. 
It  was  the  absence  of  that  mental  quality  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  possession  of  the  other  about  which  I 
have  merely  given  a  hint,  which,  to  me  at  least,  made 
Broadbent's  character  so  attractive.  His  was  no  fine- 
weather  friendship  ;  rather  was  it  one  which  grew 
stronger  and  closer  as  the  occasion  for  sympathy  and 
help  became  keener  ;  and  he  would  shirk  no  trouble  and 
would  spare  no  fatigue  in  his  determination  to  get  a 
wrong  redressed,  cr  to  obtain  justice  for  one  whom  he 
deemed  to  be  oppressed. 

Broadbent  seemed  to  me  to  pass  through  life  with  his 
face  ever  directed  towards  that  which  he  felt  to  be  right, 
and  on  his  journey  I  doubt  if  he  once  looked  to  either  side 
to  see  if  there  were  not  a  something  for  which  he  might 
reach  out  and  grasp  as  advantageous  to  his  own  interests. 
There  was  lo  self-seeking  or  time-serving  about  him.  He 
was,  moreover,  strangely  destitute  of  suspicion  as  to  the 
motives  of  others,  and,  being  a  man  of  uufailing  kind- 
ness, he  was  apt  to  render  himself  too  easy  of  access  by 
those  who  might  be  wishful  to  use  his  high  position  and 
his  great  influence  for  the  advancement  of  their  own 
concerns. 

Broadbent's  success,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  though 
fairly  earned  and  thoroughly  deserved,  was  so  marked  that 
it  could  hardly  escape  criticism.  And  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  good  thing  if,  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  see  that,  though  a  great  physician, 
he  was  but  human,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


accomplish  more  than  a  human  amount  of  work.  At  one 
time  the  professional  demands  made  upon  him  were  so 
excessive  that  he  had  almost  to  depend  upon  his  country 
journeys  for  needful  rest.  And  could  he  then  have  been 
induced  to  quadruple  his  ordinary  charges,  and  to  decide 
never  to  see  another  patient — not  even  a  friend — except  in 
consultation  with  some  other  practitioner,  it  would  have 
been  better.  A  physician  who  has  more  work  thrust  upon 
him  than  he  can  conveniently  accomplish,  is  apt  to  over- 
look some  feature  in  an  obscure  case,  which  a  man  with 
more  time  at  his  disposal  might  possibly  detect.  And, 
speaking  metaphorically,  one  is  less  likely  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  some  delicate,  half-hidden  thoracic  lesion  if, 
whilst  one's  ear  is  applied  to  the  stethoscope,  an  eye  has  to 
be  fixed  upon  the  clock. 

But  to  return  to  Broadbent.  His  skill,  tact  and  judge- 
ment, and  his  insight  into,  and  his  general  survey  of,  a 
case  were,  so  far  as  I  could  form  an  opinion,  of  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  quality.  I  remember,  many  years  ago  (it 
was  in  the  Seventies),  when  the  late  Dr.  Mahomed  was 
pathologist  at  St.  Mary's,  discussing  with  him  the  revela- 
tions and  surprises  which  the  mortuary  must  often  have 
for  the  physician  who  followed  his  cases  down  to  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Mahomed  did  not  attempt  to 
dispute  the  suggestion,  but  he  said  that  Broadbent's  dia- 
gnoses made  in  the  wards  were  never  found  wanting  in 
accuracy  when  the  subject  was  upon  the  mortuary  table. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  pathologist 
to  pay  a  physician  a  higher  compliment  than  that  which 
was  contained  in  Mahomed's  remark.  And  yet  there  were 
people  who  spoke  of  Broadbent  as  lucky!  It  may  please 
a  physician  to  be  theatrical  in  the  wards,  or  to  delight  a 
crowd  of  students  with  sparkling  epigram,  but  it  is  only 
the  truly  great  physician  who  can  triumphantly  lead  a 
class  of  students  back  from  the  mortuary — And  Broadbent 
was  such  a  one ! 

The  great  success  to  which  Broadbent  attained,  and  the 
honours  which  he  so  rightly  received,  had  not  the  effect 
of  inducing  in  him  that  unpleasant  condition  known  as 
"  swollen  head.:'  He  remained  always  the  same  cheery, 
simple,  unaffected  man  that  some  cf  us  first  knew  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  During  that  long  while  a  very 
liberal  amount  of  his  time  and  of  his  professional  help 
has  always  been  at  the  disposal  of  his  old  pupils,  as  well 
as  of  other  medical  men  who  have  been  in  want  cf  him 
in  the  cafe  of  their  own  illness,  or  of  that  of  some 
member  of  their  family.  Countless  have  been  the 
journeys  which  he  has  made  into  the  suburbs  and  into 
the  country  out  of  pure  affection  or  kindness  of  heart  ; 
and  many  medical  men  other  than  those  who  counted 
themselves  amongst  his  old  pupils,  could  tell  of  instances 
in  which  Broadbent  has  neglected  his  private  interests 
in  order  to  give  them  a  help  in  time  of  need.  And  not 
only  were  his  time  and  his  skill  at  the  disposal  of  his 
friends,  but  many  a  man  could  tell  also  of  financial  help 
being  generously  and  quietly  supplied  by  him. 

As  I  read  over  these  notes  I  feel  that  they  but  poorly 
set  forth  what  I  would  like  to  say  of  my  old  teacher  and 
friend.  I  send  them,  however,  in  answer  to  the  request  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  that  I  would  write  "something 
personal  on  the  man  and  his  character  -not  details  of  his 
appointments,  baoks,  and  so  on."  They  are  the  thoughts 
which  come  crowding  into  my  mind  as  I  jot  them 
down  without  embellishment  or  elaboration.  Other 
persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  to  treat  his  memory 
in  a  more  a:ademic  manner.  I  have  merely  writ- 
ten of  "  the  man  and  his  character "  as  they 
appeared  to  me.  And  if  the  Editor  had  asked  me  to 
condense  my  impressions  into  a  single  sentence,  I  would 
have  said  thaf.  the  subject  of  them  was  a  warm-hearted 
and  clear-headed  Yorkshire  gentleman  of  unblemished 
reputation,  who,  by  untiring  work,  made  for  himself  a 
splendid  and  enviable  position  in  the  Profession  of 
Medicine  :  who,  for  some  reason  or  another,  and  greatly 
to  the  regret  of  his  many  friends,  failed  to  be  elected  to 
the  Presidential  Chair  of  his  College,  but  whose  memory 
will  ever  be  kept  green  by  a  crowd  of  grateful  pupils  and 
patients,  and  whose  work  in  the  Scienr e  and  the  Art  of 
his  Profession  will  always  stand  as  proof  of  his  skill  as  a 
Teacher  and  of  his  greatness  as  a  Physician. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow  has,  in  response  to  our  request, 
sent  the  following  notes:  Sir  William  Broadbent  was  a 
many-sided  man,  but  he  was  before  all  thirgs  a  great 
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physician.  He  was  a  shrewd  independent  observer — of 
the  whole  as  well  a3  of  the  parts — and  he  never  forgot 
the  wood  whilst  he  looked  at  the  trees.  He  was 
keen  and  clear  in  the  deductions  which  he  drew 
from  physical  signs,  and  terse  and  definite  in  his 
lines  of  treatment.  He  wa3  essentially  an  all  round 
general  physician,  for  although  he  was  greatly  attracted 
by  the  study  of  heart  lesions  and  their  prognosis, 
and  by  all  the  problems  of  circulation,  especially 
those  of  increased  and  lowered  arterial  tension,  in  the 
elucidation  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  yet  there  was  no 
branch  of  medicine  in  which  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  there  were  few  on  which  he  had  not  made  inde- 
pendent observations.  He  had  a  wide  experience  of  fevers, 
gained  as  physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  and  in 
private  practice.  His  papers  on  brain  lesions  associated 
with  affections  of  speech  were  modelsof  clear  observation  and 
exposition.  It  was  one  of  the  aspirations  of  his  later  years 
that  when  he  had  finished  with  practice  he  might  be  able 
to  collate  his  early  investigations  as  to  the  path  of  the 
fibres  of  the  brain  and  to  show  the  full  bearing  of  the 
doctrine  formulated  by  him  years  ago  of  the  double  repre- 
sentation of  brain  functions  and  the  limits  of  compensa- 
tion. In  regard  to  therapeutics  he  had  a  singularly  open 
mind  and  was  ready  to  welcome  new  methods  and  to 
readjust  his  practice  to  real  advances  alike  in  surgery  and 
pathology. 

In  a  remarkable  paper  submitted  several  years  ago  to  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  but  not  published 
in  its  Transactions,  he  anticipated  the  development  of 
pharmacology  on  the  lines  of  chemical  affinities  of  the 
elements. 

Broadbent's  strength  as  a  teacher  both  in  the  lecture 
theatre  and  in  the  wards  was  universally  recognized  by 
his  colleagues  and  pupils  at  St.  Mary's.  He  never  aimed 
at  rhetorical  effect,  bat  lr.s  teaching  was  sound,  thorough, 
and  practical,  and  his  diagnosis  at  the  bedside  stood  the 
crucial  test  of  the  post  mortem  room. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  extensive 
consulting  practice  limited  his  literary  output,  but 
his  books,  papers,  and  addresses  alike  showed  the 
same  qualities  as  his  clinical  work — namely,  accurate, 
independent  observation,  close  reasoning,  wide  out- 
look and  clear  statement.  Broadbent  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man  through  a  ad  through,  and  some  people  might  say 
that  he  had  the  faults  of  his  qualities.  He  was  frank 
and  outspoken  in  his  utterances,  but  he  was  not  given  to 
flattery  or  effusiveness  of  speech.  He  was  businesslike  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  and  begrudged  neither  time  nor 
thought  in  its  performance,  but  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  went  quickly  to  the  point,  and  never  laid  himself 
out  specially  to  please. 

He  worked  on  his  own  lines,  and  was  not  greatly  con- 
cerned with  authorities,  but  he  was  thorough  and  unstint- 
ing in  the  recognition  of  the  work  of  his  contemporaries, 
as  was  exemplified  in  his  Hughlings  Jackson  lecture  and 
likewise  In  the  acknowledgement  of  advances  in  knowledge 
made  by  his  younger  brethren. 

Whenever  there  was  real  trouble  and  difficulty  he  was 
the  strong  man  to  whom  one  could  go,  assured  of 
sympathy,  guidance,  and  support. 

He  had  come  to  London  with  small  pecuniary  resources, 
but  with  a  strong  physique  and  great  courage  and 
tenacity.  His  early  professional  career  was  frugal;  his 
home  life  was  always  a  tower  of  strength  to  him  ;  he  never 
cared  for  display,  and  he  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  but 
when  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  talents  and  industry 
he  was  most  hospitable  to  his  brethren  and  generous  to 
the  poor  and  needy  and  to  every  good  work  the  claims  of 
which  were  submitted  to  him.  He  was  specially  good  to 
his  poorer  brethren,  and  the  Medical  Benevolent  Fund 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  death.  But  he 
was  generous  too,  and  wise  in  counsel  and  inspiration  to 
those  who  had  stumbled  by  the  way  and  who  needed  a 
strong  arm  to  lift  them  up.  Broadbent  took  an  active 
share  In  the  principal  medical  societies,  and  was  always  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  He 
had  throughout  his  professional  life  a  keen  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  medical  citizenship. 

The  quality  which  above  all  others  endeared   him    to 
those  who  knew  him  best  was  his  readiness  to  help  for- 
ward any  good  movement  when  once  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  right. 
Though  he  valued  the  good  opinions  of  his  brethren  he 


did  not  ask  himself  whether  a  given  project  would  com- 
mand universal  professional  approval,  but  having  satisfied 
himself  that  fundamentally  it  was  sound,  and  that  it  came 
within  practical  politics,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  it,  and 
did  his  best  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  antituberculosis  crusade  was  a  ease  in  point. 
There  was  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  taking  the  public  into  complete  confidence,  but 
Broadbent  saw  that  it  was  imperative  to  secure  a  wide 
and  enlightened  popular  sympathy,  and  his  policy  has- 
been  justified.  To  his  courage,  perseverance,  and  self- 
sacrifice  the  fresh  start  in  dealing  with  this  disease  in 
England  is  largely  due. 

And  now  we  bid  a  sad  farewell  to  one  whose  life  was  fall 
of  work  and  strenuous  endeavour,  who  received  in  his= 
time  some  of  the  highest  rewards  of  his  profession,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  physicians  of  the  Victorian 
period,  and  who  through  his  long  career  maintained  the 
lofty  standard  of  English  medicine,  and  left  a  memory  of 
humble  Christian  faith,  of  high  and  noble  aims,  and  of 
devotion  to  the  service  of  man. 

Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  has  responded  to  our 
invitation  to  contribute  in  the  following  terms  : 

Sir  William  Broadbent  has  left  a  record  of  splendid  work 
done  in  the  advancement  of  neurology.  The  value  of  what 
he  did  towards  the  elucidation  of  different  problems  pre- 
sented by  cases  of  aphasia  is  universally  acknowledged. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  give  details  of  any  of  his  re- 
searches. I  shall  limit  remarks  to  the  wide  bearings  of  a 
great  principle  he  established,  to  what  is  known  as  "  Broad- 
bent's  hypothesis."  This  principle  has  brought  method 
into  the  analysis  of  complex  symptomatologies  of  some 
very  different  nervous  maladies.  Before  beginning  what 
is  little  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  Broadbent's 
hypothesis,  I,  as  one  of  his  disciples,  heartily  acknowledge- 
great  indebtedness  to  this  distinguished  physician  for  the 
help  his  writings  have  for  very  many  years  given  me  in 
my  medico-neurological  studies. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  (British  and  Foreign  Med.- 
Chir.  Review,  April,  1866.),  Broadbent  published  an  article 
on  "  the  Bilateral  Association  of  Nerve  Nuclei  to  the 
Higher  Centres."  These  words,  his  latest  but  not  his  best 
deliverance  on  the  subject,  are  from  a  lecture  he  delivered 
before  the  Neurological  Society,  published  in  Brain, 
No.  103,  p.  347,  Autumn,  1903.  To  quote  more  on  his 
hypothesis  from  that  lecture:  "The  principle  is  that 
when  muscles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  always  act 
together,  their  nuclei  situate  in  opposite  sides  of  the  cord 
are  so  closely  associated  by  commissural  fibres  as 
to  be  practically  one  nucleus."  Whatever  modifica- 
tions and  corrections  of  details  have  been  required 
what  is  essential  in  the  principle  the  hypothesis 
embodies  has  not  been  invalidated.  I  take  for  first  illus- 
tration of  it  a  case  of  ordinary  hemiplegia — say  right — 
owing  to  disease  of  the  left  half  of  the  brain.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  loss  of  power  of  the  right  limbs,  that  is,  of  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  most  nearly  unilateral,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  "  most  voluntary"  in  their  actions  ;  but  there 
is  no,  or  very  little,  disability  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
of  either  side  of  the  chest.  Nevertheltss  there  is  loss  of 
many  movements  of  the  intercostal  muscles  of  both  sides, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  paralysis  in  the  sense  of  loss  of  move- 
ments of  the  intercostal  muscles  of  both  sides,  but  without 
disability  of  these  muscles.  The  seeming  paradox  in 
this  statement  disappears  when  we  reflect  that,  as 
Broadbent  told  us  long  ago,  in  such  a  case  the 
intercostal  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the  chest  remain 
represented  in  another  set  of  movements  in,  and 
are  still  empowered  by,  the  undamaged  right  half  of  the 
brain ;  there  is  almost  complete  compensation  by  the 
right  half  for  the  effects  of  the  destruction  lesion  in  the 
left  half.  The  truth  of  this  hypothesis  is  demonstrated 
in  two  ways.  In  some  cases  of  what  may  here  be  called 
Rolandic  epilepsy  (it  is  sometimes  called  "  cortical  epilepsy  ") 
there  is  from  a  local  lesion  of  the  motor  region  of  the  cortex 
cerebri  of  one  half — say,  left — of  the  brain  occasionally 
convulsion  of  the  limbs  of  the  right  side  of  the  body  and 
of  both  sides  of  the  chest.  In  the  facts  of  hemiplegia 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  case  of  Rolandic  epilepsy 
there  is  a  striking  verification  of  Broadbent's  hypothesis. 
To  look  back  on  the  f  icts  of  the  two  cases : 
From  a  destruction  lesion  of  part  of  one  half 
of    the    brain    there    Ib    no,    or    very    little,    obvious 
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disability  of  the  intercostal  muscles  of  either  side,  whilst. 
from  a  discharge  lesion  of  a  part  of  the  cortex  (a  part 
belonging  to  the  same  anatomico-physiological  system  as 
that  part  which  is  the  seat  of  a  destruction  lesioa  in  hemi- 
plegia) there  is  great  spasm  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
of  both  aides.  Another,  a  third,  confirmation  of  the 
hypothesis  is  given  by  so-called  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  ; 
in  cases  of  this  malady  there  is  a  double  cerebral  destruc- 
tion lesion,  causing  great  disability  of  bilaterally  acting 
muscles  of  a  certain  region  of  the  body — of  both  sides  of 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  palate.  A  destruction  lesion  ot  the 
left  half  of  the  brain  only  causes  very  slight,  almost  no, 
disability  of  the  bilaterally  acting  parts  mentioned,  com- 
pensation being  for  the  effects  of  that  one-sided  lesion 
practically  complete.  But  when  that  compensation  is 
lost  from  a  lesion  of  the  right  half  also,  there  is  very  great 
disability  of  the  bilaterally  acting  parts  mentioned. 
Speaking  more  at  large,  it  follows  from  Broadbent's  hypo- 
thesis that  "  double  hemiplegia"  is  more  than  the  double 
of  hemiplegia. 

So  much  for  three  applications  of  the  hypothesis.  There 
is  another  one  of  great  importance  which  I  shall  do  little 
more  than  mention.  The  hypothesis  "  leads  "  (I  am  now 
quoting  Broadbent  again,  Brain,  op.  cit.)  "  to  the  conclusion 
that  words  are  represented  in  the  right  as  well  as  in  the 
left  hemisphere.'' 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  shows  how  fundamental 
and  how  widely  applying  Broadbent's  hypothesis  is.  This 
basic  contribution  to  neurology  has  lasted  forty  years, 
and  is  still  not  only  valuable  for  the  explanation  of 
certain  neural  symptomatologies,  but  is  also  fruitful 
in  its  indications  for  further  research  in  medical 
neurology.  Moreover,  I  think  that  it  and  deductions 
or  inferences  from  it,  will  be  found  of  great  value  in  the 
study  of  still  larger  problems  than  those  dealt  with  in  the 
foregoing — of  great  value  in  investigations  into  the  physi- 
ology of  the  organism,  when  that  physiology  is  considered 
as  especially  corresponding  to  psychology,  both  to  the 
psychology  of  the  sane  and  that  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Cheadle,  Consulting  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, writes :  My  acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent  extended  over  forty  years,  and  my  friendship  for  him 
has  for  an  equal  period  known  no  break  or  weakening. 
A  staunch  comrade  and  colleague — genial  and  kindly, 
moreover,  with  those  with  whom  he  worked.  A  born 
leader,  a  determined  fighter  in  what  he  judged  to  be  a 
just  and  right  oause — "  Vir  Justus  ac  proposita  tenax." 

His  energy  was  remarkable.  He  spared  neither  time 
nor  labour,  and  no  trouble  was  too  great  for  him  to  take 
in  order  to  forward  the  end  in  view.  His  devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  his  hospital  and  medical  school  bore  ex- 
cellent fruit.  The  rise  of  St.  Mary's  as  a  medical  school 
was  coincident  with  his  career.  It  Is  hardly  too  much  to 
gay  that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  untiring  work  and 
wise  counsel,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  he  aroused 
in  colleagues  and  students,  together  with  ths  personal 
reputation  which  he  achieved,  that  St.  Mary's  gained  the 
position  which  it  holds. 

Sir  William  Broadbent's  chief  characteristics  were 
thoroughness  in  all  he  did,  a  high  moral  courage,  un- 
daunted by  hostile  criticism,  or  prejudiced  opposition; 
with  this  an  intellectual  power  and  grasp  of  the  subject 
in  hand  rarely  equalled. 

The  work  he  has  done  towards  the  advancement  of 
medical  knowledge,  such  as  his  lectures  on  the  heart  and 
pu'se,  is  of  sterling  value,  and  will  endure  ;  and  his 
efforts  in  the  public  service— as,  for  example,  in  the  cam- 
paign against  tuberculosis — have  borne  rich  fruit,  and  will 
be  of  permanent  benefit  to  mankind. 

As  a  practising  physician  his  leading  distinction  was  a 
certain  sound  and  acute  judgement  in  diagnosis.  It  was 
impossible  to  examine  a  case  in  conjunction  with  him 
and  not  be  impressed  by  his  originality  of  view.  He  gave 
no  mere  stereotyped  opinion,  but  constantly  developed 
some  point  the  value  of  which  had  perhaps  been  under- 
rated, if  not  overlooked,  and  I  always  felt  afterwards  that 
I  had  gained  something  in  clinical  wisdom.  No  other 
Master  in  Medicine  whom  I  have  met  has  thus  influenced 
me,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  late  Sir  William  Gull,  who 
possessed  the  same  faculty  of  fresh  insight. 

Sir  William  Broadbent's  teaching  at  the  bedside  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  students,  who  were  not  slow  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  lucid  exposition  of  the  clinical 


problems  before  them,  and  he  won  their  attachment)  and 
esteem  as  fally  as  their  admiration  and  respect.  In  his 
dealings  with  patients — rich  and  poor  alike — he  was 
always  considerate,  courteous,  and  long-suffering  of  many 
a  tedious  tale. 

As  a  lecturer  and  speaker  his  delivery  was  in  some 
degree  marred  by  a  curious  hesitancy.  He  had  not  that 
dangerous  Celtic  fluency  of  speech  which  now  and  again 
leads  the  possessors  of  it  to  utterance  in  advance  of  correct 
and  accurate  thought  and  judgement.  Yet  his  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  hand  was  lucid  and  complete.  It 
commanded  attention  in  spite  of  this  drawback  of  the 
slow  and  careful  search  for  the  precise  word  best  fitted  to 
express  with  accuracy  the  idea  intended,  and  which  he 
always  succeeded  in  rinding. 

In  fine,  Sir  William  Broadbent  was  a  man  of  excep- 
tional brain  power,  well  trained  and  effective,  a  marked 
and  forceful  personality,  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
profession  in  our  time. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  July  13  th,  the  first  part  of  the 
service  being  conducted  at  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Page  Roberts,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lafone, 
son-in-law  of  Sir  William  Broadbent.  Among  the  wreaths 
with  which  the  coffin  was  covered  was  one  from  the  Queen 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  In  grattful  remembrance,  from 
Alexandra."  Among  those  present  at  the  service  at  Vere 
Street  were  the  Hon.  Sidney  Greville,  representing  the 
King  ;  Sir  James  Reid,  representing  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  President,  and  Dr.  Liveing, 
Registrar,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Sir 
William  Church,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Dr.  Frederick 
Roberts,  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  Dr.  Hughliugs  Jackson,  Dr. 
Ferrier,  Dr.  Ba3tian,  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  Sir  William  Bennett,  Professor 
Howard  Marsh,  Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  and  Mr.  Pearce  Gould. 
The  British  Medical  Association  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  Chairman  of  Council;  Dr.  Kadclifl'e 
Crocker,  Treasurer ;  and  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor,  President 
of  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  ;  the  University  of 
London  by  Dr.  J.  Kingston  Fowler  ;  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries by  Mr.  E.  Parker  Young,  Master ;  the  British 
Medical  Benevolent  Fund  bv  Dr.  Samuel  West ;  Epsom 
College  by  Sir  Constantine  Holman  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb, 
Secretary  ;  the  Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association  by 
Mr.  J.  Warrington  Haward  ;  and  the  National  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Williams.  Among  others  present  were  Sir  B.  Finlay, 
K.C.,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Sir  Anderson  Critchett,  Sir 
James  Blyth,  Sir  Felix  Semon,  Bishop  Welldon,  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Schwann,  M.P.,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Cheadle,  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  Mr.  Pepper,  Dr.  Caley 
(Dean),  and  many  other  members  of  the  staff,  past  and 
present,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  The  interment  took  place 
at  Wendover,  the  officiating  clergy  being  the  Rev.  H. 
Lafone  and  the  Rev.  A.  Smith,  vicar. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad. — Among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  lately 
died  are  Dr.  Giuseppe  Corradi,  formerly  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  Superior  School  of  Medicine,  Florence; 
Dr.  Moiitz  Litten,  Extraordinary  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Berlin,  author  of  many 
original  contributions  on  contusion  rneamonia,  endocard- 
itis, etc.,  aged  62  ;  Dr.  Jules  Dubrisay,  President  of  the 
Paris  Society  of  Medicine,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  of  the  French  capital,  author  of 
papers  on  pediatrics  and  hygiene,  and  founder  of  the  first 
dispensary  for  children  in  Paris,  established  in  1863  ;  Dr. 
Andre  Carmieu,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Bordeaux,  author  of  numerous  writings  on 
embryology  and  general  anatomy ;  Dr.  N.  E.  Sokoloff, 
Extraordinary  Profess- or  of  External  Pathology  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Khartoum ;  Dr.  Felix  Formento,  of 
New  Orleans,  an  Italian  who  formerly  served  in  the 
Sardinian  army,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing 
the  army  hospital  service  in  Missouri,  was  Vice-President 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  held  at  Geneva, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  military  surgery, 
aged  70  ;  and  Professor  J.  J.  Grancher,  of  Paris,  founder 
of  a  society  for  the  preservation  of  children  from 
tuberculosis,  aged  63. 
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UNIVERSITIESJIND    COLLEGES, 

THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion indicated : 
First  Examination.— C    Barrasry,   *D.   J.   Barrett,  J.  L.  Erown, 
P.  A.  Ch&rkin,  M  J    Cogan,  *E.  J.  Colgan,  P.  J.  Corcoran,  .1.  If. 
Craig,  »r.  P.  Daw,    i.  C.  Ueuvir,  *B.  Doyie.  B  A.,  »G.  Fitzgerald, 
T.  ■".  S.  Fultou,  M.  J.  Gallagher.  J.  M.  A.  Gorman,  T.  D.  Graham, 
»fi.  S.   Harrey,  J.   Hill,  *}.  O.   Hodnett,  *X.  L.  Joynt.  **\  .1. 
Keaue,  *J.   J.    Keirans,   J.  L.   KilBride,   J.  kaverty,   H.   T.  S. 
MeClintock.  *R.  J.  MeConnell,  L.  J.  .<.  McGratli,  *M.  McGuire, 
*A.  D.  MacMubnn.  K.  C.  McMillan,  »D.  MeSparrou,  C.  Martin, 
*\V.  Megiw.  MY.  M.  Millar,  A.  G.   Mitchell.*.!.  J.H.Mitchell, 
H.  H.  Mulholland,  "H.  J.  V.  Muilane,  U.  O'Brien,  J.  P.  O'Brien, 
J.  O'Connor.  T.  I".  G'Donoghne.  W.  M.  O'farrell,  .T.  A.  O'Flyun, 
P.  J.  O'Gradv.  O.  J.  O.  O'Hanlon.  *H.  O'Neill,  "J.  Patrick,  .1. 
Porter,  J.  H.  Porter,  *.t.  M.  Bisliworth.  W.  N.  Kishworth.  M  J. 
Roche.  J.  M.  Kowe,  *H.  A.  Skillen.  *J.  Smvtli,  P.  J.  D.  Twigg, 
*W.  Wilson. 
•Candidates  against  whose  name  a  star  is  affixed  may  present  them- 
selves for  further  examination  for  honours  in  one  or  more  subjects. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
The  recent  competitions  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  have  re- 
sulted in  the  fol  owing  awards  :  The  Medical  Travelling  Prize 
has  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Wright,  and  the  two  scholar- 
ships i.i  anatomy  and  institutes  nf  medicine  t.o  Messrs.  A.  A. 
M'Connell  and  T.  A.  Hughes,  and  the  corresponding  scholar- 
ships for  Physics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Zoology,  10  Messrs. 
H.  .1.  Smyly  and  It.  ds  L.  Crawford.  Toe  winner  of  the  Purser 
Medal  in  the  institutes  of  medicine  is  Mr.  C.  M.  Finny. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
London  Hospital  Prize  Distribution. 
Mb.  Hudson  Kearley,  M.P.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  students  at  the  London  Hospital  on  July  17th.  Mr. 
D.  Hoare,  the  chairman  of  the  College  Board,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  introducing  Mr.  Kearley  referred  to  the  pecuniary 
assistance  given  by  him  to  the  research  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  declared  that  money  thus  spent  on  tho  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  disease  wa3  wisely  expended,  and 
would  yield  results  of  far-reaching  importance.  He  was 
proud  to  observe  that  in  regard  to  the  number  of  students 
entering  the  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  the  London 
Hospital  again  headed  the  list.  Mr.  Kearley,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  said  that  the  research  work  done  at  the 
London  Hospital  deserved  well  of  the  community;  side  by 
side  with  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  sickness  there  was  carried 
on  at  the  London  Hospital  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
disease  with  a  view  to  its  prevention  in  the  future. 
He  affirmed  unhesitatingly  that  in  no  other  hospital 
were  there  better -equipped  laboratories  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  diseasa.  Unfortunately,  however, 
research  work  did  not  appeal  to  the  charitable  public. 
After  Mr.  Kearley  had  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  medicil 
students,  Mr.  Sydney  Holland  introduced  three  nurses,  who 
duly  received  prizes.  At  the  termination  of  the  ceremony 
Dr.  Leonard  Hill  exhibited  the  experimental  chamber  in 
which  be  and  Mr.  Greenwood  had  submitted  themselves  to 
air  compressed  to  very  high  pressures,  and  showed  a  diver  at 
work  in  a  tank  on  the  lawn.  Dr.  Hill  also  demonstrated  an 
apparatus  for  saving  lifo  in  mines  after  explosions,  the 
wearer  enlering  an  experimental  hut  and  enduring  a  stifling 
atmosphere  of  smoke  in  safety. 


[JNIVERSIIY  OF  LEEDS. 

Deoreks. 
On  Thursday,  July  11th,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  were  conferred  bv  the  Vice-Chancellor 
on  M«ssrs.  ,).  P.  Bibby  and  W.  L.  Dibb. 

Examinations. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  exam  his. 
tions  indicated  : 
Ski  n\;>  M  I'..,  C11  B.  '.I  latormi  and  Vhyriology\  — C.  S.  Brown.  C.  G. 
K   Slnrpe.    ( M  ''  0  i        I     P.   Brown,    T. 

Elliott,  J.  B    Fisher,  W    s.   11. irt,  II.  V.  Lamb,  X.  V.  Milton.  B. 
A.  Sin,-., ,,i!i?.  <;    V.  sto:-kdalc,  N.  S.  Twist 
risu   M.B,  I  ii  W    a.  Butler,  H.  Vallow. 

Tne  diploma  in  Public  Hca'th  has  been  granted  to  Messrs. 
W.  Scatterty  and  F.  A.  Sharpe. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALKS. 
On  July  9tb,  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Victoria,  visited  the  city  of  Bangor,  and  were  received 
with  a  welcome  which  for  cordiality  aid  enthusiasm  could  nut 
have  been  exceeded.  His  Majesty  laid  the  foundation  stcno 
of  new  buildings  for  tr.e  F  Diversity  College  of  North  Wales, 
and  then,  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who 
appirently  were  quits  unprepared  for  the  incident,  conferred 
the  honour  of  kuighthood  upon  Dr.  Henry  Rudolf  Reiohel, 
M.A  ,  the  Principal  of  that  institution  from  its  foundatif  n 
twenty-three  years  aip.  In  his  address  the  King  paid  a  hleh 
tribute  to  the  love  of  tho  p?ople  o!  Wales  for  education.  Sit 
Henry  Riiche!  is  a  brilliant  scholar  and  a  man  of  prcgressivo 
idims.  Ho  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  threo  representatives 
from  Wales  0:1  lln  Moae'ey  Education  Commission  to  America 


in  1902,  and  the  report  he  drew  up  was  considered  of  great 
educational  value.  The  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor,  was  opened  in  1881,  and,  like  its  sister  college  at  Cardiff, 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
(presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Aberdare),  appointed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880  to  inqnire  into  the  condition  of  intermediate 
and  higher  education  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Thirteen 
towns  in  North  Wales  competed  for  the  seat  of  the  College, 
and  the  decision  was  referred  to  Lord  Carllngford,  Lord  Bram- 
well,  and  Mr.  Mundella,  who  unanimously  selected  Bangor. 
From  the  very  outset  the  College  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  Parliament  voted  it  an  annual  Treasury 
grant  of  £4.000,  and  to  supplement  this  an  endowment  fuDd  of 
£30,000  was  raised,  towards  which  there  were  nearly  8,000 
subscribers.  In  October,  1881,  the  College  was  opened  in 
premises  previously  known  as  the  Penrhyn  Arms  Hctel. 
Bangor,  following  the  example  of  Cardiff,  presented  the  College 
with  the  magnificent  site  on  which  the  new  buildirjgs  will  ere 
long  be  reared.  The  site  is  13f  acres  in  extent,  and  cost  the 
city  £19,000  ;  the  townspeople  have  in  addition  subscribed 
upwards  of  £4.700  to  the  College  Building  Fnnd  It  was  in 
1902  that  this  gift  was  made,  since  which  time  £+2,725  has  been 
collected  or  promised  cut  of  the  total  expenditure,  which  is 
roughly  estimated  at  from  £150,000  to  £175,000.  Early  in  1906 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised  a  grant  in  aid  of 
£20  000. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
The  quarterly  council  was  held  on  July   11th,  Mr.  Henry 
Morris,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Arnott  Legacy  and  Gift. 
By  the  death  of  Miss  Moncrieff  Arnott  on  June  10th  the 
legacy  of  £1,0C0  bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Mr.  James 
Moncrieff  Arnott  will  become  payable  to  the  College  free  of 
legacy  duty  on  November  11th  next.  Miss  Arnott's  executors. 
In  accordance  with  her  desire,  offered  to  the  College  the 
portrait  in  oil  of  her  father,  which  is  in  the  Mansion  House  of 
Chapel,  Fifeshire.  The  President  stated  that  he  had  accepted 
the  portrait  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  had  conveyed  to 
Miss  Arnott's  executors  the  assurance  that  the  presentation  of 
this  portrait  of  a  past  president  of  the  College  would  be  warmly 
appreciated. 

Election  of  President  and  Vice-Presidents. 
Mr.  Henry  Morris  was  re-elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year.     Mr.  R.  J.  Godlee  was  re-elected  the  Vice-President,  and 
Mr.  William  Watson  Cheyne  was  elected  as  the  second  Vice- 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Vacancy  on  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Golding-Bird  will  be  filled  up  at  the  Council  on  July  25th,  as 
will  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dental  Surgery 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould.  The 
expiration  of  the  period  of  office  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson  will 
occasion  a  further  vacancy.  Mr.  Paterson  proposes  to  seek 
re-election. 

Donation. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Sir  John 
Tweedy  for  his  donation  to  the  College  of  Rynw's  Foedcra, 
twenty  volumes  folio,  1711.  . 

Election  of  Lecturers. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Lecturers  for  the 
ensulDg  year:.  Hunterian  Professors—  William  Sampson 
Handley  (one  lecture),  William  Francis  Victor  Bonney  (three 
lectures),  Donald  John  Armour  (three  lectures),  Arthur  Ralph 
Thompson  (two  lectures),  Frank  Charles  Shrubsall  (thie9 
lectures).  Arris  and  Gale  Lecturers — FraDcis  Arthur 
Baiobridge  (one  lecture),  MajorGreenwood,  .Tun.  (two lectures). 
Erasmus  Wilson  Lecturers— Samuel  George  Shattock, 
John  William  Henry  Eyre,  Leonard  Stanley  Dudgeon  (one 
lecture  each). 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  IRELAND. 
At  a  meeting  on  July  5th.  Messrs.   W.  Boxwell.  W.  J.  Dargan, 
and  W.  G.   Harvey  were  admitted  to  the  Membership  of  the 
College.     At  the  same  meeting  tho  licences  in  Medicine  and 
Midwifery  were  conferred  on  Mr.  B.  Hogan. 


ROVAL  COLLEiiE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 

ii:i.i..'\\siiii'  Examination. 
NOTICE  is  given  that-  on  and  after  January  1st.  1910,  all 
examinations  for  the  Fellowship  of  this  College  will  be  con- 
duced under  the  scheme  of  examination  now  known  as 
Grade  I.  No  candidate  after  above  date  will,  under  any  cir- 
cumstance, be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  Fellowship  of 
this  College  under  the  scheme  now  known  as  tirade  II,  whioh 
will  then  cca':e  to  be  used. 


Kkhatim  —In  the  Birmingham  University  pass  lists  pub- 
lished In  our  issue  of  July  13tb,  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  D.P.H.  examinations  should  have  read 
Part  1,  T  \V  P.en/.cley  and  A.  E.  Remmett  Weaver,  and  Parts 
I  and  II,  E   F.  Wharton  Bywater. 


July  21,  1907.] 


PIT. LIC    HEALTH. 
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CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
The    following    candidates     have    bseu    approved    at     the 
examination  indicated  : 
Second    Professional— J.    Alston,    H.    G.     I".    Armitsge,    "Miss 
II.  M.  S.  Coghlau.  O.  G.  Council.   C.  P.    Corbelt,    W.   Crymble, 
M.  Druiamoud,  *A.  Folev.  G,  I.  Eraser,  J.  Gormley,  \v.  V.  John- 
ston. F.  R.  Jones.  F.  M.  Kirwau,  C.   Lapper,  A.   M.   Lauphier, 
J.  Mitchell,   H.   M.  Montgomery,  «'   McDonnell,   H.  M.  E.   H. 
IfoAdoo,  K.  O'Connor,  p.  i.  O'Farrcll,  M.  F.  OHea,  J.  II.  O'Neill, 
»J.  S.  Pegun,  I.  B.  Power.  T.  P.  Seymour.  T.  Sheedy,  -  W.  A.  Swan, 
K.  C.  Thom-ou,  11    K    1'ighe,  "&.  H.  Weir,   H.  <£  O.  Wheeler, 
*K.  White,  T.  J.  Williams. 

*  With  honours. 


JErtoro-f^al. 


AX  ASSAULT. 
Dr.  S.  Butlkr  Mason  of  Pontypool  recently  prosecuted 
W.  King,  a  nailmaker,  for  assault.  i)r.  Mason  stated  that  he 
had  attended  the  recently-deceased  sister  of  the  defendant  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  in  making  out  the  death  certificate  he 
certified  that  death  was  due  to  a  certain  chronic  disease.  The 
certificate  prevented  the  defendant's  family  from  securing 
certain  insurance  money,  and  Dr.  Mason,  having  refused  to 
alter  the  certificate,  the  defendant  abused  him  and  finally 
struck  him  on  the  chest.  Corroborative  evidence  as  to  the 
assault  was  given.  The  defendant  denied  it,  but  admitted 
that  he  had  used  abusive  language  ;  he  asserted  that  his 
sister's  health  had  been  ruined  by  vaccination.  The  Bench, 
haviDg  extracted  a  promise  from  the  defendant  that  he  would 
not  repeat  the  assault,  fined  him  £3.  Dr.  Mason  is  the  Poor- 
law  medical  officer  for  the  district,  and  had  treated  the  patient 
in  that  capacity.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Butler  Mason  on  the 
course  which  he  tock. 

A    DOCTOR'S    WATER-RATE. 

C.   R.   W.   writes :  With  reference  to  the  paragraph   in   the 

British  Medical  Journal  of  June  29th,   p.    1561,   I  get 

my  water  supply  from  the  Corporation.    The  following 

is  a  list  of  their  charges  : 

Per  annum. 

Premises £1  17    5 

Hosepipe 0    7    6 

Trade  0    6    6 

Two  horses 0  12    0 

Four-wheeler        0    3    0 

I  have  been  innocently  paying  these  charges  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  hose-pipe  is  used  for  washing  the  trap  and 
for  swilling  the  yard,  etc.— not  for  gardening.  I  supposed 
that  I  was  liable  for  the  trade  charge  because  I  use  the 
water  for  dispensing  purposes.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  whether  I  am 
liable  for  all  or  any  of  these  extra  charges,  and  if  it  would  bn 
possible  to  get  them  returned  for  the  past  five  years  in  case 
I  am  not  liable. 

*»*  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  terms 
of  the  Corporation's  Water  Act,  to  which  we  have  no 
access. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


LEBANON  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
We  have  received  the  eighth  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1906,  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Asfuriyeh,  near  Beyrout,  Syria.  The  number  of  patients  bene- 
fited through  the  existence  of  this  hospital  since  its  opening 
in  1900  is  434,  of  whom  113  have  recovered,  and  about  100  more 
much  improved.  "  This  may  well  be  a  cause  of  much  satisfac- 
tion," the  Committee  say,  "and  the  more  so  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  almost  without  exception,  each  of  these  patients 
has  either  been  taken  to  one  of  the  so-called  holy  caves,  where 
they  have  undergone  some  of  the  almost  indescribable  tortures 
meted  out  to  the  poor  insane  in  those  places,  or  they  have  been 
treated  no  less  harshly  by  their  relatives  in  their  own  homes.'' 
The  report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  Harry  Thwaites, 
shows  that  on  March  31st,  1905,  there  were  63  patients  in 
residence,  and  that  on  the  same  date  in  1905  there  were  65. 
During  the  year  94  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  59  were  men 
and  35  women,  representing  90  fresh  cases,  4  of  the  cases  being 
readmitted  during  the  year.  No  table  is  furnished  showing  a 
comparison  of  the  admissions  with  those  of  previous  years, 
but  Dr.  Thwaites  says  that  the  admissions  are  steadily 
increasing,  thus  demonstrating  the  place  the  hospital  holds 
in  the  country,  and  that,  further,  the  inclusion  in  these  num- 
bers of  patients  holding  different  creeds  and  religions  is  a  proof 
of  its  acceptance  as  an  international  institution,  irrespective  of 
denomination.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  table  giving  the  admis- 
sions classified  as  to  religious  denomination,  from  which  we 
see  that  there  were  21  Maronites,  3  Roman  Catholics,  14 
Moslems,  9  Jews,  2  Druses,  12  Protestants,  27  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  6  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Church. 
The  admissions  were  further  classified  as  to  the  forms  of 
mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  25,  melancholia  17,  dementia  34, 


epileptic  insanity  2,  delusional  insanity  5,  hysteria  5,  and 
alternating  insanity,  general  paralysis,  and  insanity  from  coarse 
brain  lesion  1  eacb.  There  were  also  2  casts  of  congenital 
defect,  and  1  not  insane.  As  to  probable  causation,  Dr. 
Thwaites  says  that  18  per  cent,  gave  clear  histories  of  direct 
inheritance,  but  that  this  factor  was  probably  much  greater 
than  the  statistics  would  show.  Alcohol  was  the  principal 
etiological  factor  in  12  per  cent.,  and  Dr.  Thwaites  also  notes 
that  there  were  no  cases  of  confusional  insanity  dependent 
upon  hasheesh  or  opium  habits  such  as  are  common  in  Egypt. 
During  the  year  34  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery  rate  on  the  admissions  of  36  per  eel  proved, 

24  as  not  improved,  and  there  were  6  deaths.  The  deaths  were 
due  in  3  cases  to  exhaustion  depending  upon  the  nervous  con- 
dition, in  1  case  to  suicide,  and  in  1  each  10  nephritisandheart 
failure. 

There  was  an  entire  absence  of  infectious  and  epidemic 
diseases  during  the  year,  though  in  the  summer  there  were  a 
few  cases  of  fever  of  mild  non-malarious  type.  This  freedom 
from  zymotic  disease  is  all  the  more  satisfactory,  as  in  Beyrout 
a  severe  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  prevailed  throughout  the 
winter.  The  institution  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  collected  mainly  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in 
Holland,  Switzerland,  America,  and  <lermany.  The  venerable 
founder  of  the  hospital,  Mr.  Theophilus  Waldmeier,  recently 
visited  Europe  and  America  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital, 
and  his  account  of  his  travels  is  included  in  this  annual  report. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES 


REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
Pontypridd. — The  annual  report  of  Dr.  Howard  Davies 
(M.O  H.  Pontypridd),  just  issued,  contains  an  indictment 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  district,  but  shows  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mortality.  The  statistics 
dealing  with  infantile  mortality  show  an  improvement,  the 
figure  being  164  6  per  1,000  in  19C6,  and  181  for  1905.  As  com- 
pared with  the  average  infantile  mortality  for  England  and 
Wales,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  room  for  still  further 
improvement.  The  births  registered  during  the  year  totalled 
1,099,  or  a  decrease  of  200  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  death-rate  was  equivalent  to  13.3  per  1.C0O,  this  being 
the  lowest  recorded  since  1873,  or  1.6  below  the 
average  for  England  and  Wales.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  portion  dealing  with  the  water 
supply,  which  Dr.  Davies  says  is  monopolized  by  tbe 
Pontypridd  Waterworks  Company,  and  was  most  unsatisfactory 
durirg  the  year  order  review.  "Not  only  was  the  water 
supply  scarce,"  proceeds  the  report,  "  bnt  throughout  the  year 
there  wes  maiked  evidence  in  the  water  supplied  to  the  public 
that  scant,  if  any,  attention  was  paid  by  the  company  to  filtra- 
tion. Besides  peat  and  vegetable  matter?,  which  were  more  or 
less  always  present,  worms,  insects,  and  lizards  were  frequently 
brought  to  my  notice  by  householders."  Upon  analysis  the 
water  was  always  found  to  contain  dissolved  lead,  being 
invariably  acid  or  neutral  in  reaction,  thus  possessing  plumbo- 
solvent  action.  "I  consider,"  continues  Dr.  Davies,  "the 
question  of  the  water  supply  to  be  one  if  not  the  most 
important  problem  that  requires  your  mest  careful  and  serious 
attention  and  consideration.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  Council  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
question,  and  had  appointed  an  eminent  waterworks  engineer 
to  make  a  special  report  upon  the  water  supply."  Regarding 
the  water  supply  necessary  to  meet  the  future  development  of 
the  district,  Dr.  Davies  contends  that  the  reservoirs  of  aDy 
schemo  must  be  outside  the  area  of  the  coalfie'd,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  subsidences  experienced.  The  result 
of  land  disturbances  has  been  that  many  well-known  springs 
of  water  have  entirely  disappeared.  "As  the  supply  of  the 
district,"  concludes  the  report,  "is  dependent  entirely  upen 
the  rainfall  ....  after  our  experiences  of  the  present  and 
psst  I  view  with  apprehension  and  anxiety  the  conditions  that 
will  exist  if  some  steps  are  not  immediately  taken  to  increase 
the  water  supply  of  the  district,  which  I  consider,  even  tow. 
most  ir.  adequate." 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 


DEPUTY  TO   THE   PRINCIPAL   MEDICAL    OFFICER    IN 

INDIA. 
The  Statesman  of  Calcutta  understands  that  an  Impor'ant 
addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  medical  Btaffby  the  appointment 
of  a  senior  officer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  to  h*  Deputy 
to  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  with  His  Majesty's  Fcrcte  in 
India. 


The  charge  of  the  new  orthopae'iio  department  at  Gay's 
Hospital  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.   R   P.  E?wlaule,Mir., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  hospital. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


(3"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QUERIES, 

Constipation  asks  for  a  receipt  for  makiDg  Lancashire  oat- 
bread.    It  is  in  oval  cakes,  rather  thinner  than  lint. 

Fibrositis  asks  for  suggestions  as  to  a  suitable  English 
locality  for  an  August  holiday  for  sufferers  from  muscular 
rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  seaside  would 
ba  preferred. 

Low  asks  to  be  referred  to  an  authoritative  account  of  experi- 
ence of  the  action  and  use  of  caustics  (zinc  chloride,  silver 
nitrate,  arsenic,  etc.)  in  the  destruction  of  papillomatous 
growths  of  the  lip.  A  patient  uDder  his  care,  who  has 
typical  papilloma  of  the  lip  of  two  months'  duration,  is 
unwilling  to  submit  to  surgical  treatment. 


ANSWERS. 


HYPERAEMIA   AS   A   KtMEDV. 

With  reference  to  the  reply  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Hodder  published 
July  6th,  1907,  p.  63,  Dr.  Boswell  Dodds  (Starcross,  South 
Devon)  writes  to  mention  the  French  translation  of  Professor 
Bier's  monograph  1 7 Hyper imie  et  son  Action  Therapev- 
tique,  traduit  par  les  Docteurs  Alfred  Macoard  et  Arnold 
Valletta  (Paris  :  Masson  et  Cie.). 

Subacute  Rheumatism. 
Dr,  John  McMdllen  (Capetown)  writes:  In  answer  to  the 
query  of  "H.  H." as  to  a  patient  with  subacute  rheumatism 
and  startings,  etc.  (British  Mkdical  Journal,  June  8th, 
1907,  p.  1403),  increasing  doses  of  liq.  arsenicalis  or  of  zinc 
sulphate,  or,  preferably,  the  two  combined,  should  cure  his 
patient  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  I  should  give  the  above  in 
the  ordinary  soda  salicylate  mixture.  I  have  always  suc- 
ceeded with  the  above.  I  look  upon  zinc,  sulph.  as  a  sheet 
anchor  in  these  cases. 

Gloves  for  A"- Ray  Workers. 
Dr.  William  Mitchell  (Electrotherapist  and  Radiographer, 
Bradford  Royal  Infirmary)  writes  in  reply  to"D.":  Take  a 
pair  of  thick  leather  gloves  (for  example,  pruning  gloves),  and 
soak  thoroughly  in  saturated  solution  of  bismuth  chloride, 
made  by  dissolving  bismuth  carbonate  In  pure  HC1.  Then 
throw  the  gloves  Into  cold  running  water  for  an  hour.  This 
causes  an  Interstitial  precipitation  of  oxychloride  of  bismuth 
which  Is  highly  insoluble.  Next  thoroughly  dry  and  repeat 
process,  and  again  repeat  for  two  or  three  times.  A  glove  to 
a  high  degree  protective  will  then  be  obtained,  much  more 
protective  than  the  usual  rubber  gloves,  and  not  poulticing 
the  hands  as  rubber  gloves  do.  Bismuth  having  a  higher 
atomic  weight  than  lead  gives  more  protection  than  gloves 
with  interstitial  precipitation  of  lead  salts. 

Dr.  A.  Howard  Pirie  (London)  writes  :  In  answer  to  "  D  "  as  to 
x-ray  gloves.  Let  him  beware  of  instrument  makers'  ac-ray 
proof  gloves.  They  are  effective  but  clumsy,  heavy  and  im- 
possible to  work  with.  If  be  will  take  the  trouble  to  make 
them  for  himself  he  will  find  the  following  effective  :  Get  a  pair 
of  cotton  gloves  (price  6id  ).  Let  him  put  one  glove  on  his  hand 
and  paint  it  over  on  the  back  only  with  the  following  :  Solu- 
tion of  rubber  as  used  for  vulcanizing  one  part  by  volume  (to 
be  got  at  a  motor-car  diiputl  ;  red  oxide  of  lead  one  part  by 
volume.  Paint  this  on  thickly  with  several  (about  six)  coats 
till  a  thickness  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  attained.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  glove.  It  is  only  necessary  to  do  the 
backs  of  the  gloves.  Send  the  gloves  to  a  motor-oar  d£p6t  to 
be  vuloanized.  Watson  and  Sons,  in  Holborn,  to  whom  I 
suggested  this  method,  might  be  able  to  supply  them  to  "D.' 


II    I  lilt  ~       Mill".    EIC. 


Wanted,  a  Scale  ok  Fees, 
Suitkrf.r  writes  :  In  this  town  fees  are  extraordinarily  low 
for  the  middle  class,  and  in  some  respects  far  too  high  for 
the  masses.  The  system  of  small  Hats  prevails  for  the 
artisan  class,  who  are  charged  2s.  6d.  for  visit  and  medicine. 
This  is  quite  right,  but  people  residing  in  houses  with  rents  of 
£30  to  £50  are  charged  the  same  fee  by  the  younger  prac- 
titioners and  men  who  have  no  good  class  practice— in  othur 
words,  men  who  do  not  respect  themselves  or  the  profession. 
I  do  not  charge  less  than  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  to  this  class:  the 
result  is  I  am  being  gradually  and  surely  left  out  in  the  cold. 
This  is  what  I  term  "  prostituting  the  profession"— lowering 
It.  Now,  why  can  wa  not  have  fixed  fees,  strictly  laid  down 
by  the  Association  t  Men  who  ought  to  go  out  as  assistants 
plant  themselves  down,  run  family  clubs,  and  diegraoe  tho 


profession  by  charging  low  fees,  dragging  down  honourable 
men  to  their  own  level.  Another  anomaly  :  Why  charge 
2s.  6d.  to  persons  who  come  to  the  surgery  after  the  first  so- 
called  consultation  and  medicine  ?  Surely,  after  the  first 
time  2s.  is  quite  sufficient.  This  I  would  concede.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  just  that  the  same  fee  at  home  should  be 
charged  as  a  visit  and  medicine  to  a  person  at  his  home. 

Formates  in  Rheumatism. 

A.  M.  writes  :  On  reading  Dr.  Ainley  Walker's  letter  regarding 
the  popular  belief  that  the  sting  of  bees  is  both  protective 
and  curative  for  rheumatism,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it 
were  so  then  the  formates  should  be  useful  in  that  affection. 
I  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  an  attack  of  lumbago,  which 
had  been  more  troublesome  than  usual  to  get  rid  of.  After 
taking  two  doses  of  15  grains  the  pain  had  quite  gone.  In 
two  other  cases  I  have  had  equally  good  results.  I  cannot 
find  any  reference  to  the  use  of  sodium  or  potassium  formates 
in  gout  or  rheumatism,  but  from  their  diuretic  action  one 
would  expect  them  to  be  beneficial.  Their  tonic  effect  on 
the  heart  and  muscular  system  generally  is  a  point  in  their 
favour  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  drugs  used  in 
these  diseases. 

***  Formic  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatic 
pains.  Spiritus  formicarum,  or  spirit  of  ants  prepared  by 
mixing  2  parts  of  formic  acid  with  35  parts  of  alcohol  and  13 
of  water,  all  by  weight,  is  found  in  old  pharmaoopoeias,  and 
was  used  as  a  rapidly  diffusible  stimulant  in  doses  of  20  to  60 
minims. 

The  Stethoscope. 

Dr.  A.  Cordes  (Geneva)  writes  :  Apropos  of  Laennec  and  the 
stethoscope  (British  Medical  Journal,  July  6th,  1907,  p.  6), 
I  remember  that  Professor  Gubler,  of  Paris  School,  used  to 
say  that  he  very  seldom  used  the  stethoscope  ;  his  hand,  he 
said,  was  sensitive  enough  for  hearing  the  cardiac  bruits. 
He  added,  with  a  smile,  "  When  I  am  called  in  consultation 
and  people  see  the  other  consultants  using  an  instrument, 
and  me  using  my  bare  hand,  they  have  a  very  small  opinion 
of  my  capacity." 

Dr.  David  A.  Alexander  (Clifton,  Bristol)  writes :  When  at 
a  loss  for  a  stethoscope  I  ask  for  a  wineglass,  a  faithful  and 
serviceable  auscultatory  medium,  which  most  patients  have 
at  hand. 

Finger  Nails  Exfoliation. 

Psoriasis  writes :  I  had  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
"  W.  W."  (see  British  Medical  Journal  for  June  8th, 
1907,  p.  1403),  also  in  a  young  woman.  The  nails  of  the 
toe  were  affected  as  well  as  those  of  the  fingers.  They 
were  loosened  around  the  free  edges,  thickened  and  fur- 
rowed, and  the  nail-bed  was  very  evidently  affected.  The 
condition  was  very  unsightly.  None  of  the  nails  were  shed. 
As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  there  was  not  only  com- 
mon psoriasis  of  the  arm  in  the  patient,  but  also  in  her 
mother  and  grandmother  (maternal).  Various  kinds  of 
treatment  were  tried,  amongst  which  was  arsenic,  but  per- 
haps not  for  a  long  enough  period.  Soaking  in  antiseptic 
lotions  had  little  effect,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  condition 
is  much  the  same  now  as  it  was  15  years  ago,  and  the  patient 
is  resigned,  regarding  it  as  incurable.  Since  seeing  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson's  reply,  I  shall  try  a  long  course  of 
arsenic.  The  psoriasis  of  the  arm  was  easily  cured  under 
arsenic  internally  and  chrysophanic  acid  externally. 

Yagitus  ITterinus. 
In  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of'July  6th,  1907,  p.  42,  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  experiences  of  Peiser  and  of  Marx  of  New  York. 
We  may  add  that,  nine  years  ago,  Dr.  Charles  Kevin  reported 
another  case,  in  the  Journal  for  May  14th,  1898,  p.  1258. 
When  sitting  by  the  bedside  during  the  interval  between  the 
pains  Dr.  Kevin  heard  a  distinct  sobbing,  smothered  cry, 
whioh  continued  when  he  engaged  the  patient  in  conversa- 
tion, so  that  she  could  not  have  been  deceiving  him  by 
ventriloquizing.  The  os  at  the  time  was  but  little  dilated. 
Two  hours  later,  after  the  cry  had  been  heard  several  times, 
the  child  was  delivered  ;  it  screamed  lustily  during  the  last 
pain,  and  did  not  require  artificial  respiration. 
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OUTBREAK  OF    EPIDEMIC   CEREBROSPINAL 
MENINGITIS. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  M  D.,  D.P.H., 

MEDICAL  OFFICER   OF  HEALTH,   LE1TH. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  historical  survey  of 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  but  the  recapitulation 
of  one  or  two  facts  of  outstanding  interest  may  not  be 
amiss. 

The  first  written  account  of  the  disease  in  its  epidemic 
form  was  given  by  Yieusseaux,  who  described  the  Geneva 
outbreak  of  1805.  During  this  epidemic  there  were  33 
deaths.  In  the  following  year,  Danielson  and  Mann  called 
attention  to  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  Massachusetts. 
From  that  centre  the  disease  spread  throughout  New 
England,  and  continued  to  make  its  presence  felt  for  the 
ten  subsequent  years.  The  epidemic  occurrence  of  this 
disease  has  been  grouped  into  the  following  periods : 
1805-30,1837-50,  1854  75,  1876  onwards.  In  the  first  period, 
America  was  seriously  involved,  only  isolated  epidemics 
appearing  on  the  Continent.  During  the  second  period, 
widespread  epidemics  occurred  in  France,  Italy,  Algeria, 
America,  and  Denmark.  The  third  period  found  the 
disease  established  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America.  In  the  fourth  period,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  were  attacked. 

It  will  be  thus  observed  that  nearly  every  European 
country  has  been  involved.  It  is  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Great  Britain  has  escaped  an  epidemic  visitation  so 
long.  Ireland  suffered  in  the  Forties  and  Sixties,  but 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  have  not,  within  recent 
times  at  least,  been  seriously  affected.  Sunderland  was 
invaded  in  the  year  1830. 

In  Creighton's  History  of  the  Epidemics  of  Britain,  one 
finds  reference  to  spotted-fever  epidemics,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  that  the  spotted  fever  there  de- 
scribed is-the  same  as  that  now  known  as  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  The  only  clue  we  have  in  favour  of  the 
similarity  of  the  two  diseases  is  the  fact  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  observers,  about  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
•the  mortality,  in  London  especially,  was  amongst  children, 
though  adults  did  not  escape.  And  in  view  of  the  present 
ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  method  of  spread  of  the 
disease,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Joseph 
Mayerne,  the  King's  physician,  in  1624,  wrote  that  the 
disease  was  "  not  so  much  contagious  as  common  through 
an  universal  disposing  cause."  Also  at  that  time  the  idea 
prevailed  that  cucumbers  contaminated  by  water  from 
foul  ditches  and  polluted  watercourses  had  promoted  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  Sporadic  cases  of  cerebro  spinal 
meningitis  have  been  recognized  by  many  physicians  and 
pathologists,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  epidemic  form  of  the 
disease  has  not  been  well  known.  I  shall  therefore  now 
attempt  to  offer  a  passible  explanation  for  the  present 
involvement  of  Scotland. 

In  the  first  place  it  falls  to  be  observed  that  the  towns 
which  have  principally  suffered  from  attack  in  Scotland 
have  been  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Grangemouth,  and 
Falkirk.  Leith  is  really  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh, 
Grangemouth  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Falkirk. 
In  Ireland.  B?lfast  and  Cork  have  been  attacked,  and, 
later,  Dublin  became  involved.  Passing  over  to  America, 
one  finds  that  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  and 
Massachusetts  and  San  Francisco  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  malady.  The  foregoing  enumera- 
tion shows  that  the  chief  centres  of  attack  in  this  country 
and  America  have  been  seaport  towns. 

When  attention  is  directed  to  the  Continent,  one  is 
•able  to  point  to  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Naples,  and 
-Gibraltar  as  other  seaport  towns  that  have  suffered. 
Since  the  intimate  connexion  of  these  ports  with  one 
another  is  actual,'  the  opportunities  for  oversea  convey- 
ance of  infection  are  many.  Further,  thousands  of 
immigrants  and  transmigrants  annually  arrive  in  Leith 
from  infected  European  countries.  This  naturally 
prompts  the  pertinent  question:  Why  should  Glasgow 
have  been  involved  before  Leith,  when  one  knows  that 
the  latter  is  the  fort  of  debarkation  ?  The  answer  can, 
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I  think,  be  supplied  by  the  following  explanation. 
Coming,  as  they  do,  from  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
Copenhagen,  and  other  Continental  ports,  these  foreigners 
— in  many  instances  most  undesirable  subjects — have 
been  collected  irom  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  and  other  countiles.  As  soon  as  they 
reach  Leith  they  are,  without  delay,  entrained  for  Glas- 
gow, their  sojourn  in  Leith  being  measured  by  minutes. 
On  arriving  in  Glasgow,  a  residence  of  a  few  days  there  is 
often  necessary  until  a  steamer  is  ready  to  sail  for  America, 
consequently  the  opportunities  afforded  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  in  lection  in  Glasgow  were  considerably  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  Leith.  When  one  learns  how  infec- 
tion may  be  spread,  the  force  o!  my  contention  will  be 
strengthened.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  infection 
of  Himburg  and  other  cities  in^Northern  Germany  as  well 
as  Copenhagen,  was  conveyed  from  America,  where  the 
disease  had  become  endemic.  That  this  method  of  con- 
veying infection  between  Europe  and  America  is  likely,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many  passenger  steamers  sail 
direct  between  the  two  continents.  Had  the  infection  of 
Scotland  been  traceable  to  America,  then  Liverpool  and 
Southampton  ought  to  have  shared  in  the  present  attack, 
since  the  oversea  connexion  ^between  Liverpool,  South- 
ampton, and  America  is  much  more  intimate  than  it  is 
with  Glasgow.  We  know  tbat  the  meningococci  can  be 
recovered  from  the  upper  air  passages  of  what  I  shall  call 
"  intermediaries  "  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  The  voyage 
between  the  Continent  and  America  can  be  completed 
within  that  period,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  final  settling  place  of  "  infection  carrying  "  trans- 
migrants will  receive  the  chief  brunt  of  attack.  That  the 
constant  conveying  of  infection  carriers  to  Leith  resulted 
in  converting  the  ships  themselves  into  infected  places 
will  be  presently  proved. 

Lanarkshire  shared  in  the  first  epidemic  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  that  is,  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in 
Glasgow  last  year.  But  whether  the  cutbreak  occurring 
in  Lanarkshire  preceded  that  of  Glasgow  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state.  It  is  highly  significant,  however 
that  Polish  miners  are  employed  in  large  numbers  In  the 
Lanarkshire  coalpits.  Epidemic  cerebro- spinal  meningitis 
had  been  very  prevalent  among  the  coal-mining  popula- 
tion of  certain  Continental  countries.  It  is  not,  I  think, 
Improbable,  therefore,  that  miners  coming  to  this  country 
may  have  played  an  important  part  in  conveying  Infection 
with  them.  The  Leith  outbreak  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  late  in  December  of  1906,  when  several  sudden  death  s 
of  a  suspiciously  obscure  nature  occurred  among  children. 
In  one  or  two  instances  death  was  certified  as  having  been 
due  to  convulsions,  accompanied  in  one  or  two  cases  by 
gastro-ictestinal  disturbance.  Such  sudden  and  obscure 
deaths  among  young  children  continued  to  occur  at 
intervals.  Early  in  January,  however,  several  cases  of 
peculiar  illness  were  admitted  to  the  Leith  General 
Hospital,  where  suspicions  became  centred  upon  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Lumbar  puncture  verified  the 
worst  fears.  The  cases  were  notified  to  me,  and  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  for  the  first  time  that  Leith  was  involved 
in  the  outbreak  which  had  been  raging  in  Glasgow  and 
Belfast  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  at  this  point  that  some  weeks  before  the  above 
cases  were  verified  a  boy  was  admitted  to  the  scarlet  fever 
ward  of  the  Fever  Hospital  with  all  the  symptoms  of  that 
disease — a  rash,  with  throat  injection — the  symptoms  of 
onset  consisting  of  acute  headache,  rigors,  and  vomiting. 
Subsequent  investigation  proved  that  the  onset  of  illness 
had  been  peculiarly  sudden.  The  boy  afterwards 
developed  head  retraction  of  an  exaggerated  form,  and 
lumbar  puncture  verified  the  diagnosis  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  This  patient  lay  for  five  months, 
growing  progressively  worse,  until  he  became,  like  all 
other  chronic  types  of  this  disease,  a  mere  skeleton.  I 
have  digressed  to  mention  this  case  in  order  to  point  to 
the  occasional  association  of  scarlatiniform-like  rashe3 
and  throat  symptoms  with  this  disease.  At  first  the  cases 
coming  under  notice  were  separated  by  wile  intervals,  but 
as  time  went  on  the  victims  were  notified  with  greater 
frequency,  though  up  to  the  end  of  May  there  were  lapses 
of  several  days  between  notifications.  Now  and  again  an 
entire  week  would  pass  without  the  notification  of  new 
cases,  but  the  hopes  that  the  outbreak  had  begun  to  decline 
were  rudely  shattered  by  the  occurrence  cf  as  many  as  9  or 
10  cases  within  twenty- four  hours,  such  ca-es  cccorring 
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In  different  parts  of  the  community  and  apparently  hapurjg 
no  connexion  with  one  another.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  inexplicable  features  underlying  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Ttpes  of  Cases  Encountered. 
The  first  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-.-pinal  meningitis 
when  encountered  by  the  practitioner  are  most  puzzling. 
The  usual  experience  is  somewhat  as  follows :  The  medical 
man  is  called  in  to  see  a  patient  who  has  been  seized  with 
sudden  illness.  The  onset  is  always  sudden.  In  the  case 
of  children  and  young  persons  convulsions  may  herald  the 
attack,  and  these  may  begin  and  terminate  the  ijlness  ;  in 
other  words,  only  a  few  hours  may  s=para'e  the  onset  of 
attack  from  the  moment  of  death.  Shivering  and  vomit- 
ing art  fairly  constant  accompaniments.  Extreme  restless- 
ness may  and  often  does  ensue.  This  in  adults  becomes 
occasionally  violent.  Headache  is  often  frontal  ard  acute. 
Occasionally  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
A  obarasteristic  stiffness  of  the  neck  invariably  manifests 
i'self,  and  when  attempt  is  made  to  lift  the  head  from  the 
pillow  great  pain  is  complained  of.  Even  should  the 
sufferer  be  in  a  comatose  condition,  this  pain  is  evi- 
denced by  the  distortion  of  the  face  or  perhaps  the  crying 
of  the  patient.  In  fact,  children  invariably  cry  when  the 
least  movement  of  the  head  is  made.  Another  very  con- 
stant feature  in  acute  cases  is  hypersensitiveness.  Yet 
when  It  ft  alone  the  patient  may  lie  as  still  as  a  log,  with 
eyes  shut  and  with  apparent  freedom  from  suffering. 
Temperature  readings  have  not  much  significance,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  fever  is  far  from  beiDg  a  constant 
feature.  To  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  the  disease 
that  may  be  encountered,  let  me  briefly  quote  the 
following  types  : 

1.  A  woman,  aged  6D,  was  wtll  when  she  went  to  bed  at 
night.  About  3  next  morning  a  daughter  was  roused  by  her 
mother's  restlessness.  The  restlessness  beeime  exaggerated 
until  ultimately  the  patient  fell  on  the  floor  and  grovelled 
under  the  bed.  About  10  a.m.,  when  I  saw  the  patient,  she 
was  lying  perfectly  still,  her  eyes  closed  and  her  temperature 
subnormal.  There  was  no  rash  of  any  kind  on  her  body.  It 
was  difficult  to  elicit  a  clear  history  of  the  mode  of  onset. 
Pain  in  the  neck  had  been  complained  of,  and  the  patient  had 
twice  attempted  to  vomit.  Trie  absence  of  temperature  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  symptoms  rendered  the  diagnosis 
very  difficult,  but  thesudden  onset  suggested  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  the  existence  of  which  was  verified  by 
lumbir  puncture,  the  syringe  withdrawing  turbid  fluid.  The 
patient  died  at  the  expiry  of  sixteen  hours.  There  was  no 
head  retraction,  but  herpes  subsequently  developed  about  the 
mouth  and  alae  of  the  nose. 

2.  A  boy,  aged  10,  was  admitted  to  hospital  shewing  exagge- 
rated head  retraction,  acute  cyanosis,  the  finger  tips  being 
livid  and  his  body  perfectly  oold.  In  this  case,  too,  the  onset 
was  quite  sudden,  the  boy  having  been  in  the  best  of  health  the 
day  before.  His  legs  were  tightly  flexed,  as  were  his  arms  and 
fingers.  When  his  head  was  raised  from  the  pillow  the  whole 
body  moved  with  it,  and  intense  suffering  accompanied  the 
movement.  The  boy's  cheBt  and  abdomen  were  marked  by  a 
distinct  purpuric  eruption.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
picture  of  scute  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  as  seen 
especially  among  children.  The  boy  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.    His  temperature  on  admission  was  102°  F. 

3.  A  little  girl,  aged  6,  was  bright  and  happy  about  6  at 
nifciht.  In  fact,  her  parents  remarked  that  their  daughter  had 
seld»m  been  in  better  spirits.  She  went  to  bed  apparently 
perfectly  wsll.  At  1  a.m.  an  elder  sister  was  roused  by  the 
vomiting  of  the  little  girl,  who  afterwards  lapsed  into  a 
condition  of  drowsiness.  During  the  forenoon  the  patient 
could  be  roused  to  whisper  her  name  and  to  show  her  tongue. 
She  lay  on  her  back  in  a  comatose  condition,  her  eyelids  being 
shut.  There  appeared  to  be  pain  when  the  head  was  moved. 
The  surface  of  her  body  was  perfectly  oold,  ai  d  there  was  no 
fever.  There  was  not  the  feast  evidence  of  head  retraction 
About  i  p.m.  purpuric  spots  appeared  on  different  parts  ol 
the  trunk,  and  at  6  the  pitiont  died,  restlessness  having 
supervened. 

4.  A  woman,  aged  56,  took  suddenly  ill  during  the  night. 
She  was  very  res  tles=,  had  a  great  deal  of  pain  at  the  nape  oi 
her  neck,  and  early  durii  g  the  ensuing  forenoon  hirpeu 
appeared  on  the  lips  and  cheek.  She  g/adually  became 
more  restless,  and  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  She 
had  a  temperature  of  10.    P. 

5.  A  girl,  aged  16.  suddenly  became  violently  ill,  vomited 
repeatedly,  and  complained  of  severe  frontal  headache.  Urine 
was  supp  eased,  and  that  drawn  eff  was  loaded  with  albumen. 
She  grew  gradually  worse,  and  died  next  day.  Everything 
pointed  to  uraemia,  but  the  sudden  onset  and  lumbar 
puncture  proved  the  existence  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  attack  is  its  almost  invariable 
onset  at  night. 


Though  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  especially  among 
children,  are  typical  in  respect  of  head  retraction  with  the 
manifestation  of  Kernig's  sign,  the  above  have  been  quoted 
to  indicate  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  diagnose  the 
disease  in  its  varying  pbase3.  It  is  true  that  typical 
clinical  features,  especially  among  children,  predominate, 
but  eueh  puzzling  and  aberrant  types  as  some  of 
those  quoted  are  not  uncommon.  Among  children  one 
encounters  instances  of  illness  of  fairly  sudden  onset. 
The  cheeks  are  flushed,  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  other 
evidences  are  suggestive  of  gastro  intestinal  disturbance. 
The  patient  is  perfe^tly  conscious,  is  very  fretful,  and  eats 
sparingly.  There  is  no  head  retraction,  but  attempts  to 
move  the  head  are  accompanied  by  manifestations  of 
pain.  In  these  cases  the  duration  of  illness  is  not 
infrequently  prolonged,  death  resulting  after  the  patient 
has  become  extremely  emaciated.  During  the  course 
of  such  an  illness  as  that  instanced  there  afay  be  blight 
periods  in  the  patient's  condition  when  the  medical 
attendant  msy  be  buoyed  with  the  hope  of  recovery. 
But  in  all  such  cases  it  will  be  found  wise  to  be  guarded 
in  the  prognosis.  One  or  two  of  our  patients  who 
appeared  to  have  no  chance  of  recovery,  and  in  whem 
the  manifestations  of  the  disease  were  oi  a  most  pro- 
nounced kind,  ultimately  got  well  without  any  sequelae. 
They  were  reduced  to  mere  skin  and  bone,  and  their 
convalescence  was  very  protracted.  That  the  difficulty 
in  prognosis  is  extremely  great  will  be  best  borne  out  if 
I  quote  one  or  two  examples. 

A  young  man,  between  20  and  30  years  of  3e°.  had  been 
under  treatment  for  a  month,  and  was  asparenly  on  the  fair 
way  to  recovery.  He  was  fetling  perfectly  w-11,  was  very 
intelligent,  his  condition  beirg  considered  eminently  satis- 
factory. He  v. as  being  regularly  treated  by  lumbar  puncture 
and  the  injection  of  lyso).  Ten  miuutes  after  injection  of 
lysol  he  complained  of  sudden  faintne^s,  and  fell  I  acfe  dead. 

Two  patients  suffering  from  slight  attacks  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  sent  home  from  hospital  after  a 
brief  residence  there.  The  patients  felt  and  looked  perfectly 
well,  and  in  each  case  the  diagnosis  had  been  verified  by 
lumbar  puncture.  One  of  them  died  suddenly  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  hospital  ;  the  other  on  being  remonstrated  with  by  bis 
mother,  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  complains  d  of  acute  pain 
there,  and  fell  back  dead.  These  two  cases  convey  a  very  far- 
reaching  lesson  and  point  to  the  necessity  for  prolonged  rest 
and  convalescence.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the 
second  boy  had  been  p  ayirg  football  two  days  before  he  died, 
and  had  sustained  head  injuries  whilst  at  play. 

The  influence  of  shock  or  sudden  emotion  has  been  com- 
mented u^on  by  writers  upon  this  subject.  Another 
noteworthy  feature,  which  has  also  been  observed,  was  the 
onset  of  illness  immediately  following  head  injuries.  In 
six  different  Leith  cases  the  parents  ridiculed  the  dia- 
gnosis of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  the  sudden  onset  must  have  been  due  to 
head  injuries  recently  inflicted.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  attacked,  the  history  given  was  injury  sus- 
tained during  a  Saturday  night  brawl.  On  the  Monday 
he  was  seized  with  illness  verified  to  be  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  death  resulting. 

In  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  were  purpuric  or 
other  rashes  encountered.  In  only  one  adult  were 
purpuric  spots  seen.  I  have  cited  the  case  of  a  boy  with 
a  ecariatiniform  rash.  In  a  few  instances  the  rash  was  of 
a  measly  character.  Herpetic  eruptions  were  never 
present  in  any  of  our  patients  under  16  years  of  age.  In 
most  of  our  adult  patients  herpes  appeared  on  the  lips, 
chin,  chick,  and  alae  of  the  ncse.  These  eruptions 
appeared  Boon  after  the  onset  of  acute  manifestations.  A 
highly  suggestive  feature  was  the  injected  appearance  of 
the  fauces  of  most  of  the  patients  attaeked.  During  the 
later  periods  of  the  epidemic  some  of  the  patients  suffered 
from  illness  which  closely  sin  ulated  tyriVus  fever.  The 
te  mperature  was  fairly  high,  occasionally  rising  to  104°  F., 
the  pupils  contracted,  conjunctivae  injected,  and  the 
tongue  furred.  The  patients  were  dazed,  and  only  lumbar 
puncture  established  the  diagnosis.  This  type  of  the 
disease  deserves  notice,  since  the  earliest  writings  on  the 
subject  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  indicate 
that  spotted  fever  was  believed  to  be  no  other  than  a  new 
form  of  typhus  f<  vt  r.  From  many  of  the  patients  a  pecu- 
liar odour  was  detected,  a  fact  mentioned  by  the  earlier 
writers.  This  odour,  however,  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  patients  suffering  from 
epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  were  affected  by  incon- 
tinence of  urine  and  fa<  ces.    .No  more  arduous  task  can  be 
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allotted  to  nurses  than  the  attendance  upon  patients  suf- 
fering from  this  terrible  malady.  The  suffering  of  the 
patients  is  constant,  their  wants  are  many,  and  in  numerous 
instances  nasal  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Should 
treatment  by  hot- water  baths  be  called  for,  the  nurse's 
labours  become  most  exacting  and  exhausting. 

Is  the  Disease  Infectious  ? 

On  this  point  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  The 
disease  is  infectious,  but,  contradictory  as  it  may  sound, 
it  is  not  the  sufferer  who  is  the  source  of  danger  to  others 
bat  an  "intermediary."  That  a  sufferer  from  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  comparatively  harmless  as  an 
agent  in  spreading  infection  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  many  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  medical 
wards  of  general  hospitals  without  harm  resulting  to 
others.  One  of  our  patients  was  treated  in  the  scarlet- 
fever  ward  among  highly  susceptible  subjects  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks,  and  no  other  ca-e  developed.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  this  disease,  then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
"  intermediary  "  who  is  the  carrier  of  infection.  Dr.  Jthle, 
of  Vienna,  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  one  of  the  first  to 
point  to  this  feature.  A  parent  or  visitor  harbours  the 
meningococci  about  his  throat  or  nostrils,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  may  retain  them  there  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks.  Daring  that  ti'jne  he  blows  his  nose,  coughs, 
or  sneezes,  or  spits  about  his  house  or  its  p-ecincls, 
or  in  some  public;  place,  thus  causing  infection 
to  be  blown  in  all  directions.  AVaile,  then,  in 
the  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  other  epidemic  disease  we 
trace  infection  to  its  original  source,  the  actual  sufferer, 
in  the  case  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  we 
look  for  the  source  in  some  person  who  is  not  actually 
suffering  from  the  disease.  It  has  been  the  experience  on 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  m  tUis  country,  that  the  disease 
followed  the  example  of  typhus  fever  by  invading,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  the  houses  not  only  of  the  poorer 
classes,  but  also  selectee!  itB  victims  from  among  the  dirty 
and  dissolute.  When,  however,  infection  lays  thorough 
hold  of  a  community,  th->  infecting  agent  becomes  widely 
distributed,  and  the  dsease  no  longer  confines  its  atten- 
tions to  the  slums.  This  was  the  experience  of  Boston 
daring  its  second  epidemic.  The  first  epidemic  f  iund  the 
poorer  classes  chiefly  at*aeked  ;  the  second  claimed  its 
victims  from  among  rich  and  pior  alike. 

With  one  or  two  ex  -eptions,  our  first  twenty  cases  had 
iinks  connecting  th -m  with  one  another.  Let  the  following 
be  taken  as  instances  : 

Ellen  D.  became  ill  on  January  10ih,  and  died  on  the  15th. 
Infection  wai  traceable  to  a  ciiid  called  Pavie.  This  child's 
aunt,  the  "intermediary,"  frequently  saw  Ellen  D  during  her 
il  neas.  Guild  F]  died  on  .January  17»h  after  three  days' 
i'lness.  Mrs.  F.  removed  EUeu  D  from  one  house  to  another. 
Mis.  I.  washed  clothes  for  Mrs.  D.  and  dressed  the  dead  body 
of  Elen  D.  Mrs.  I.  also  took  clothes  to  Mre.  F.  On  January 
24th  the  granddiughter  of  Mrs  I.  sickened  and  died  ;  the 
child  had  been  constantly  about  the  D.'s  house.  A  girl 
called  H  ,  aged  7,  took  ill  oj  January  21st  and  died  next  day. 
S':ie  was  frequently  p'aying  in  the  D.'a  house.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  the  epidemic  repeated  instances  like  the  foregoing 
came  to  light  thus  proving  that  Infection  could  be  conveyed 
from  one  houss  to  another. 

Continental  authorities  have  remarked  upon  this  feature, 
and  have  advised  medical  men  when  attending  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  to  mike  their  laat  visits  to  those 
cases  lest  infection  might  be  conveyed  from  house  to 
house.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  trace  connexion  between  cases  when  the 
infection  became  widespread. 

J?  Another  feature,  however,  which  manifested  itself,  and 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  was  the  grouping  of  cases  in 
particular  districts.  There  groupings  we  e  made  very 
manifest  on  the  spot  map  used  to  indicate  the  course  of 
the  epidemic.  This  aggregation  of  cases  recalls  to  the  mind 
of  the  medical  office,  of  health  the  manner  of  the  spread 
in  the  ease  of  scarlet  fever,  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
perhaps,  diphtheria.  Aa  unrecognized  case  of  scarlet 
fever  is  often  the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  other  cases, 
especially  if  the  district  involve  1  be  a  densely- populated 
one,  and  tenement  properties  cemmon. 

Two  factors  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account  for 
the  spread  cf  the  disease  in  the  manner  just  detailed — 
namely:  (1)  Tne  diffusion  of  meningococci  by  the 
sputum  on  the  one  hand;  and  (2)  the  contact  of  those 
from  infected  houses  on  the  other.    A  person  living  in  an 


infected  house  may  convey  the  meningococci  about,  and 
may  hlmst  If  escape  the  disease. 

HOW     IS    iM'l.Cl'ION    C'ON\  I'.VKI)  ? 

When  the  outbreak  was  in  its  infancy  in  Leith,  I  waa 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  victims  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  were  to  be  found  solely  among  families 
of  the  casual  or  regular  dock  labourers.  This  feature  was 
gradually  lost  when  the  epidemic  became  widespread. 
The  case  in  favour  of  oversea  conveyance  of  infection  waa 
made  strong  by  this  involvement  of  dock  labourers.  The 
selection  of  the  families  of  dock  lab.urers  for  attack 
suggested  to  Drs.  Eraser  and  Comrie  of  Edinburgh  a 
closer  study  of  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the 
meningococci  were  recovered  from  the  posterior  nares 
of  several  of  those  in  whose  households  there  had 
been  recent  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 
Further,  a  very  striking  lesson  was  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  Petri  dishes  exposed  in  the  engine-room  of  a  steamer 
plying  between  Leith  and  the  Continent  were  found,  on 
incubati  >n,  to  yield  unmistakable  meningococci.  Still 
another  interesting  feature,  which  afforded  a  very  good 
index  to  the  method  of  spread  of  infection,  was  mani- 
fested by  the  occurrence  of  ea^es  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  among  the  families  of  five  different 
fathers  who  had  worked  in  a  gang  in  the  hold  of  this 
particular  steamer.  The  steamer  had  been  laid  up  in 
dry  dock  for  some  time,  and  no  doubt  the  men's  spitting 
habits  had  permitted  the  meningococci  to  be  diffused 
about  the  hold.  The  meningococci  may  have  been  spread 
about  the  hold  by  Continental  "  intermediaries  "  in  the 
first  instance.  No  more  convincing  proof  of  oversea  con- 
veyance of  infection  could  be  adduced  than  the  recovery 
of  meningococci  from  the  engine  room. 

That  foreigners  comiDg  to  this  country,  either  to  stay 
there  or  on  their  way  to  America,  had  conveyed  infec- 
tion with  them,  was  brought  into  striking  prominence  by 
the  fact  that  a  ship  steward  whose  work  brought  him  Into 
intimate  contact  with  these  aliens  developed  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  died  ;  that  a  railway  clerk 
whose  duties  consisted  in  looking  after  transmigrants  at 
one  of  the  Leith  Railway  Stations  also  took  ill  and  died  ; 
finally,  that  a  6  year-old  daughter  of  a  Customs  officer 
was  seized  with  illness  and  succumbed.  The  employment 
of  labourers  at  the  docks  is  not  regular,  consequently 
groups  of  them  stand  about  the  quays  or  dock  entrances 
waiting  for  work.  Inside  the  docks  smoking  is  strictly 
prohibited,  chewing  is  accordingly  resorted  to,  and  spitting 
accompanies  chewing.  Should  the  sputum  contain 
meningococci,  they  are  readily  blown  about  the  extensive 
sheds  which  adjoin  the  quays.  At  the  dock  gates  the 
idlers,  or  those  looking  for  work  collect  in  more  compact 
groups.  Smoking  and  chewii  g  are  indulged  in,  and 
spitting  is  constant.  Here  also  diffusion  of  meningococci 
becomes  easy. 

Now  it  is  the  case  that  during  the  period  when  epidemic 
cerebro  spinal  meningitis  was  at  its  height  in  Leith,  cold, 
dry,  and  dusty  weather  prevailed.  Consequently  the 
elements  all  favoured  the  spread  of  infection  by  the 
blowing  about  of  dust.  Continental  authorities  have 
remarked  upon  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  during  dry  and  dusty  weather.  The  distribu- 
tion of  houses  iu  the  municipality  in  which  cases  of  the 
disease  occurred  clearly  indicates  that  there  was  a 
preference  for  congested  areas  and  imperfect  sanitary 
environment.  One  might,  however,  be  inclined  to  assume 
that,  owing  to  the  greatest  incidence  of  the  cases  being 
within  close  proximity  to  the  docks,  these  had  a  decided 
influence  in  spreading  the  disease  within  their  immediate 
vicinity.  But  the  fact  that  the  poorest  localities  are 
situated  nearest  the  docks  prevents  one  from  dogmatizing 
upon  the  point.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the.  germs  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  can  be 
airborne  in  the  manner  suggested  Dr.  Jehle  has,  in  a 
most  convincing  manner,  demonstrated  the  association  of 
dust  in  coal  mines  with  the  spread  of  infection.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  cited  the  case  of  a  mine  having  four  separate 
shafts.  In  shaft  No.  4  infection  was  scattered  about  by 
the  coughing  and  spitting  of  those  men  harbouring 
meningococci  about  their  upper  air  passages.  Only  the 
families  of  the  men  working  in  shaft  No.  4  were  attacked 
by  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  families  of 
the  men  working  in  the  other  three  shafts  escaped. 

While  the  aggregation  of  cases  in  particular  streets  may 
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have  been  due  to  the  scattering  of  infection  by  sputum' 
one  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  possible  danger 
lurking  in  the  a3hbucket.  These  receptacles  invariably 
contain  the  floor  sweepings,  which,  when  collected  from  a 
house  in  which  an  "  intermediary  "  has  lived,  facilitate  the 
blowing  about  of  meningococci.  The  working  man  is  not 
always  careful  as  to  the  use  of  a  spittoon,  consequently  the 
housewife,  when  sweeping  about  the  fireplace,  may  gather 
up  with  the  household  dust  dried  meningococci.  The 
sweeping  of  the  floor  has  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  a  means  of  swirling  meningococci  about  an  apart- 
ment, and  thus  exposing  susceptible  subjects,  such  as 
children,  to  the  risk  of  infection. 

What  is  the  Portal  of  Infection  ? 
This  question  is  not  readily  answered.  Though  the 
meningococci  are  to  be  found  in  the  nose  and  throat,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  organisms  pass  into 
the  interior  of  the  skull  by  the  route  which  appears  to  be 
obviously  the  shortest— namely,  through  the  bony 
structures.  In  fact,  I  have  the  assurance  of  my  respected 
teacher  of  anatomy,  Professor  Cleland  of  Glasgow,  that  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  thai  the  meningococci  can  pass 
readily,  if  at  all,  by  the  nasal  route— that  is,  through  bony 
structures.  Moreover,  post-mortem  appearances  do  not  lend 
weight  to  the  theory  that  meningococci  pass  first  to  the 
brain  cavity  from  the  nasopharynx.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  idea  that  infection  reaches  the  meninges 
through  the  cribriform  plate  may  be  departed  from  in 
favour  of  some  other  more  feasible  route.  Drs.  Fowler  and 
StuartMacdonald  of  Edinburgh  have  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  disease  is  carried  by  food.  In  support  of  this, 
they  put  forward  the  following  strong  arguments  : 

1.  The  eird  lesion  is  of  longer  standing,  and  therefore 
antecedent  to  that  in  the  brain. 

2.  The  abolition  of  the  abdominal  reflex  suggests  spinal 
involvement. 

3.  The  retention  of  the  mental  faculties  is,  in  many  eases, 
characteristic,  thus  freeing  the  brain  of  early  involvement  at 
least. 

4.  They  state  that  no  exclusively  breast-fed  infant  has  been 
attacked  by  the  disease. 

This  latter  contention  has  been  contradicted  because 
breast-fed  infants  have  been  attacked.  Arguing  from  the 
standpoint  of  Drs.  Fowler  and  Stuart-Macdonald,  I  might 
supplement  their  theory  by  offering  the  opinion  that 
many  an  infant  may  be  breast-fed  yet  may  be  readily 
infected  by  an  "  intermediary  "  who  harbours  meningo- 
cocci in  the  naso-pharynx.  This  especially  will  apply 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Many  mothers  wet  their 
nipples  with  saliva  before  applying  the  infant  to  them. 
It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  soften  a  biscuit  or  rusk  in 
the  mouth  to  feed  the  infant.  The  food-infection  theory 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour  when  Leith,for  instance, 
is  cited  as  an  example.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
class  of  houses  in  which  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal 
meningitis  occurred : 

Table  I. 
Number  of  1-roomed  houses  involved        ...    15 

2  „  ,,  ,,  ...    44 

3  „  „  „  ...    11 

4  „  „  3 

5  „  „  „  ...      2 

6  „  ,,  „  ...      1 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  occurred  in  the  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms.  The 
inmates  of  these  houses  are  not  always  careful  in  their 
methods,  nor  have  they  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  proper  storage  of  food.  In  fact,  bread,  butter, 
and  other  foodstuffs  are  allowed  to  lie  about  uncovered, 
and  often  on  a  very  filthy  table,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  day.  Dishes  are  carelessly  washed,  and  cloths 
used  for  drying  are  not  over-clean.  In  small,  badly-kept 
houses  the  surroundings  favour  the  food-in'ection  theory. 
Farther,  since  children  are  most  commonly  attacked 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  the  first  instance,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  food  may  be  blamed  in  their 
case.  Among  the  working  daises  children  are  fed  by 
occasional  pieces  of  bread,  and  if  they  do  receive  milk 
it  has  been  exposed  to  varieties  of  contamination.  It  is 
well  to  explain  that  Dr.  Jehle  suggested  that  children 
were  most  frequently  attacked  because  they  played  about 
floors,  and  were  thus  much  more  liable  to  be  infected 
by  the  meningococci  spread  by  the  promiscuous  spitting 
of  the  infection-carryiDg  "  Intermediary,"  such  as  the 
father. 


Whilst  food  infection  must  appeal  to  us  very  forcibly  as 
a  probable  mode  of  infection,  one  cannot  overlook  the 
possibility  of  the  entrance  of  meningococci  through  the 
tonsils  or  abraded  buccal  surfaces.  1  have  mentioned  the 
feature  of  throat  injection  observed  in  many  of  the  cases 
treated  at  the  Infectious  Disea-es  Hospital.  This  feature 
suggests  the  possibility  that  infection  may  be  by  the 
tonsillar  path.  We  know  that  the  meningococci  lodge 
about  the  back  of  the  throit  and  nose.  One  can  readily 
understand,  therefore,  that  a  ready  entrance  is  afforded  to- 
the  germs  under  favourable  conditions — the  favourable 
conditions  being  impaired  mucous  surfaces.  In  two  con- 
secutive cases  attack  followed  teeth  extraction,  both 
victims  being  adults.  No  matter  what  path  the  meningo- 
cocci mark  out  for  themselves — intestinal,  buccal,  or  ton- 
sillar— it  is  obvious  that  the  route  to  the  meninges  cannot 
be  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  because 
the  current  in  the  lymphatics  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Accordingly  to  reach  their  destination,  the  meninges,  the 
meningococci  must  pass  into  the  blood  stream.  Premoni- 
tjry  symptoms,  especially  among  children,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  upon  reaching  the  meninges  that  the  viru- 
lence of  the  meningocccci  manifests  itself.  Toe  incuba- 
tion period  of  the  disease,  as  far  as  one  can  gather,  is 
extremely  short.  In  fact,  it  may  be  measured  by  the 
length  of  time  which  elapses  between  the  entrance  of  the 
meningococci  into  the  blood  stream  and  their  lodgement 
on  the  meninges.  Intravenous  injection  of  such  a  drug  as 
ether  manifests  itself  in  the  odour  of  the  breath  of  the 
pitient  in  a  space  of  time  which  is  incredibly  short.  The 
analogy  between  such  a  volatile  substance  as  ether  and 
meningococci  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  the 
illustration  serves  to  show  that  organisms  possessing 
such  marked  affinity  for  the  meninges  will  not  be  long 
delayed  in  their  journey  once  they  reach  the  blood 
current. 

Another  method  of  infection  may  be  by  inhalation. 
The  occasional  existence  of  pulmonary  complication  lends 
strength  to  that  view.  Pneumococcal  infection  must  not, 
however,  tempt  me  into  a  digression  at  present. 

Experience  has  taught  that  school  epidemics  do  not 
occur.  This  has  been  remarked  upon  by  Continental 
observers.  Fourteen  different  Leith  schools  were  involved, 
but  investigation  proved  that  the  schools  which  suffered, 
most  were  attended  by  children  drawn  from  among  the 
very  poorest  classes.  The  need  to  discuss  school  closure 
does  not,  therefore,  exist. 

Age-Distribution  and  Fatality  Rates. 
Table  II  provides  a  very  striking  commentary  upon  these 
features.    The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  them. 

Table  II. 


No.  of  Cases. 


Death-      Under 

rate      >   Tr»at- 

per  Cent.     inent. 


Under  1  year  10  100.0 

1-  5  years  20  83.3 

5-15       „  El  65.6 

15-25       ..  4  57 1 

25-60  7  77.7 

overEC       ..  1  100.0 


Dis- 
charged. 


62 


Duration  of  Illness. 

Table  III  indicates  more  clearly  than  words  can  that 

there  are  two  types  of  cases— the  acute  and  chronic.    I 

Table  III—  Terlois  of  Illness  (Deaths). 
6  under  1  day.  1  be '.ween      60-  70  days. 

23  between      1-    2  days.  ,  — 

9        „  2-    5      „  - 


5 


5-  10 
\C-  20 
?0-  30 
30-  40 
40-  50 
50-  60 


70-  80 
8C-  SO 
9C-100 
100-150 
150-200 
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have  already  alluded  to  the  trying  task  imposed  upon 
those  who  are  called  to  nurse  chronic  cases.  In  one  or 
two  instances  our  patients  appeared,  after  four  months' 
residence,  to  be  progressing  favourably,  yet  relapses  took 
place  and  death  resulted.  In  one  instance,  so  great  was 
the  deformity  of  a  boy  in  death  that  his  collin  took  the 
shape  of  a  square  box. 

Treatment. 
Serumtherapy  has  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  success, 
either  as  a  preventive  or  curative.  Specifics  in  the  form 
of  drugs  are  not  yet  known.  One  must  rest  content  with 
combating  acute  symptoms,  more  especially  pain,  by 
the  exhibition  of  such  sedatives  as  morphine.  Lumbar 
puncture  and  the  repeated  withdrawal  of  fluid  appear 
to  afford  temporary  relief,  and  much  was  hoped  from 
the  injection  of  such  antiseptics  as  lysol.  The  results 
have  been  far  from  encouraging.  The  best  palliative  has 
so  far  been  treatment  by  means  of  hot  baths  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  greatly 
relieved,  and  when  the  immersion  comes  to  an  end  the 
patient  grumbles.  Systematic  immersion  in  hot  water 
demands  a  greatly  increased  staff,  and  entails  almost 
perpetual  labour.  Cupping  is  now  suggested  as  another 
mode  of  treatment,  the  cupping  being  applied  along  the 
course  of  the  spine. 

Administrative  Control. 
To  control  the  spread  of  epidemic  cerebro- spinal 
meningitis  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  The  "  inter- 
mediary "  must  be  discovered  and  properly  dealt  with  if 
any  hope  of  arresting  the  spread  of  infection  is  to  be 
entertained.  If,  therefore,  the  earliest  cases  are  imme- 
diately brought  under  notice  the  possibility  of  keeping 
the  disease  in  check  exists.  As  I  shall  presently  show, 
and  as  Dr.  Jehle  has  truthfully  said,  the  mere  isolation  of 
the  patient  and  a  routine  disinfection  of  the  house  consti- 
tute a  waste  of  public  funds.  The  spread  of  infection  is 
not  arrested  if  the  disease  carrier,  the  "  Intermediary,"  is 
left  to  spread  meningococci  either  in  the  workshop, 
factory,  or  other  place  of  public  resort.  Take,  for  example, 
the  modern  place  of  public  entertainment  in  which 
smoking  is  permitted,  and  the  floors  rendered  filthy  by 
constant  spitting.  Should  meningococci  be  in  the 
sputum  it  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  realize 
how  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  place  becomes  laden  with 
disease-producing  germs.  If  this  fact  could  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  managers  of  theatres  and  music- 
halls,  the  necessity  for  spraying  the  interiors  of  their 
resorts  would  at  once  appeal  to  them.  When  I  look 
back  upon  the  histories  of  the  earlier  cases  that  occurred 
in  Leith,  I  can  well  understand  that  our  outbreak  might 
have  been  very  considerably  limited  in  its  extent, 
because  the  "  intermediaries  "  would  have  been  promptly 
dealt  with.  It  waB  only  after  investigation  proved  the 
presence  of  meningococci  in  the  upper  air  passages  of 
"  intermediaries "  that  I  was  prompted  to  adopt  the 
practice  to  be  presently  detailed.  This  consisted  in  the 
systematic  application  of  a  bactericide  to  the  nasal  and 
buccal  cavities.  As  soon  as  the  patient  was  removed  to 
hospital  and  the  house  disinfected,  the  lady  sanitary 
inspector,  who  also  holds  a  nurse's  qualification,  visited 
the  infected  houses,  and  douched  the  nostrils  and  sprayed 
the  throats  of  every  remaining  member  of  the  household. 
The  disinfectant  solution  used  was  chlorine  water.  This 
treatment  was  never  resented,  because  it  was  pointed  out 
to  the  people  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  either  averting 
an  attack  or  the  spread  of  the  malady.  At  intervals  of 
two  days  this  treatment  was  continued,  each  "  inter- 
mediary" being  douched  three  times.  The  procedure 
suggests  the  need  for  systematic  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  swabs  taken  from  the  posterior  nares  before  and 
after  treatment  by  douching.  It  would  certainly  be  wise 
to  take  second  swabs  from  those  "  intermediaries  "  who 
gave  positive  results  before  douching. 

A  very  pleasing  preparation  of  formaldehyde  came  under 
my  notice  in  the  form  of  formamint  lozenges.  These  are 
well  flavoured,  and  children  are  easily  persuaded  to  permit 
the  sweets  to  slowly  dissolve  in  their  mouths.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  formamint  preparation  is  a  very  valu- 
able accessory  in  dealing  with  "  intermediaries."  The 
formamint  was  given  out  by  the  lady  inspector  during 
her  rounds.  Another  very  important  consideration  in 
dealing  successfully  with  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  mening- 


itis is  the  isolation  of  those  living  in  infected  houses, 
especially  in  the  smaller  and  the  dirtier  houses.  In  fact, 
upon  the  systematic  practice  of  this  procedure  much  will 
depend  if  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  to  be  cut  short. 
During  their  residence  in  the  Leith  Reception  House  con- 
tacts were  periodically  treated  with  the  chlorine  solution. 
In  the  interval  their  houses  were  radically  disinfected.  It 
has  been  found  on  the  Continent  that  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  very  prone  to  spread  in  barracks, 
asylums,  and  workhouses.  Accordingly,  when  within  a 
few  days  of  one  another,  two  children  were  attacked  in  a 
low  type  of  common  lodging-house  in  Leith,  I  isolated  the 
remaining  members  of  the  families,  eleven  persons  in  all. 
Though  there  were  many  susceptible  children  in  the 
lodging-house  in  question,  no  other  case  occurred,  and  the 
conditions  were  distinctly  favourable  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  segregation  of  the  "intermediaries"  entails 
expense,  but  the  money  spent  constitutes  a  true  system  of 
economy.  If,  then,  the  earlier  cases  are  recognized  and 
brought  under  notice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  he 
may  reasonably  expect  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  death- 
dealing  malady  by  effectually  and  immediately  controlling 
the  "intermediaries." 

Secondary  Cases. 
Table  IV. 

J.— 1st  case,  February  7th  ;  2nd  case,  March  5th.  Interval 
between  cases,  36  days. 

A.  (1).— 1st  c*se,  February  22nd  ;  2nd  case,  Maroh  15th.  In- 
terval between  cases,  21  days. 

A.  (2).— Next  door  to  above  cages,  was  in  house  taking  tea 
with  firit  case  on  February  22nd,  sickened  on  Februiry 
28  th. 

E.— 1st  case,  February  26  th  (mother);  2r>d  case,  March  2nd 
(child).     Interval  between  cases,  4  days. 

F.— 1st  oase,  March  8th  ;  2nd  case,  March  21st.  Interval 
between  cases,  13  days. 

8.— 1st  case,  March  27th  ;  2nd  case,  March  29th.  Interval 
between  cases,  2  days. 

P.— 1st  case,  April  14th  ;  2nd  case,  May  1st.  Interval  between 
cases,  17  days. 

G.— 1st  case,  May  3rd  (child) ;  2nd  case,  May  10th  (father). 
Interval  between  cases,  7  days. 

In  only  one  instance  did  a  second  case  of  the  disease 
arise  in  a  house  after  douching  began  to  be  prac- 
tised. In  this  case  the  father  of  the  child  first  attacked 
became  the  victim.  When  the  lady  inspector  went  to 
douche  the  nostrils  of  the  inmates  the  father  complained 
of  feeling  out  of  sorts,  and  in  a  few  days  he  himself  was 
struck  down  by  the  disease.  This  case  is  the  last  on  the 
list  of  those  noted. 

Disinfection  of  a  perfunctory  nature  is  too  frequently 
practised.  Accordingly,  when  epidemic  cerebro  spinal 
meningitis  is  encountered,  more  than  ordinary  methods 
are  called  for.  The  meningococcus  is  capable  of  retaining 
its  activity  for  long  periods  in  its  dry  state.  Jaeger  found 
that  meningeal  pus  dried  upon  cotton-wool,  and  retained 
in  Petri  dishes  for  127  days,  contained  meningococci 
which  were  capable  of  development.  Panienski,  in 
dealing  with  an  epidemic  which  occurred  in  the  garrison 
of  Karlsruhe  during  the  winter  of  1892-3,  was  convinced 
that  the  disease  had  been  conveyed  from  that  town  to 
another  by  improperly  disinfected  clothing.  Disinfections 
must,  therefore,  be  twofold;  and,  to  best  convey  my 
meaning,  I  shall  instance  the  practice  adopted  in  Leith 
during  May. 

Having  removed  the  patient,  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  interior  of  the  house  was  sprayed  with  formaldehyde. 
The  spraying  was  continued  in  the  case  of  tenement  pro- 
perties down  to  the  street  entrance,  the  pavement  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  being  included,  the  object  being 
to  deal  with  sputum  lying  about.  In  addition  to  the 
bedding  removed  for  steam  disinfection,  all  wearing 
apparel  that  could  possibly  be  spared  by  the  inmates  was 
also  taken  away.  Lastly,  in  the  houses  of  the  poorea*. 
classes  all  foodstuffs  were  confiscated  and  replenished  with 
provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  local  authority.  I  am 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  time,  money,  and  labour 
spent  in  putting  the  foregoing  measures  into  operation 
have  proved  valuable  and  instrumental  in  keeping  the 
outbreak  under  control. 

Seaport  towns  have  all  suffered  very  severely  from  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  I  consider  that  Leith  has 
escaped  the  ravages  which  have  characterized  outbreaks 
at  other  places  similarly  situated.  It  is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  some  confidence  can  be  pr:mised  in  success- 
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fu'ly  coping  with  a  disease  which,  if  permitted  to  take  its 
own  coarse,  can  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  of  time  claim 
too  many  victims. 


fUmarks 

ox 

OCULAR    SYMPTOMS    IX   CEREBRO- 
SPINAL   MENINGITIS. 

ROTES    BASED    ON    THE    EXAMINATION   OP   73   CASES. 

Br  ARTHUR   J.   BALLANTYNE,  M.D.. 

ASSISTANT   SUKGEOS",   GLASGOW  ETB   ISFIEJIAET. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendents  and  staffs  of 
the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospitals,  the  writer  has,  within  the 
last  few  months,  had  opportunities  of  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  eyes  in  a  number  of  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  Adding  to  these  a  few  cases  seen  else- 
where, the  total  number  of  case3  examined  amounts 
to  73. 

As  clinical  reports  embracing  the  details  of  the  eye  con- 
ditions in  this  disease  have  not  been  numerous,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  give  an  account  of  the  symptoms  found  in 
the  present  series  of  cases. 

In  each  case  where  possible  a  complete  examination 
was  made,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  often, 
especially  in  young  children  who  were  acutely  ill,  many 
points  had  to  be  omitted. 

The  series  includes  cases  in  all  stages  of  the  disease, 
from  acute  cases  seen  on  the  second  day  of  illness  to 
others  which  had  long  before  subsided  into  a  state  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  One  of  the  latter  cases  was  first 
seen  in  the  thirtieth  week  of  the  disease.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  ranged  from  3  months  to  47  years. 

Eye  symptoms  of  any  kind  were  absent  only  in 
4  cases;  of  these  2  were  convalescent.  The  others 
were  seen  on  the  sixteenth  and  sixty-fourth  day 
respectively. 

Eyhlids, 

The  only  lesion  fouad  on  the  lids  themselves  was  an 
eruption  of  herpes  on  both  lids  of  one  eye,  in  an  acute 
case  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  illness. 

Abnormalities  of  the  palpebral  fissures  were  noted  in 
17  cases.  In  2  of  th^se  the  only  abnormality  was 
inequality.  In  2  case3  the  palpebral  fi-sures  were  abnor- 
mally wi  ie  and  at  the  same  time  unequal.  In  another, 
who  had  alternations  of  retraction  and  drooping  of  the 
lid*,  the  inequality  of  the  palpebral  fissures  disappeared 
when  the  Iftts  were  in  a  state  of  retraction.  In  another 
s"milar  case  the  inequality  was  present  both  with  droop- 
in?  and  with  eWated  lids.  In  this  one  the  inequality  was 
perhaps  due  to  weakness  of  the  orbicularis,  since  volun- 
tary efforts  caused  only  partial  closure  of  the  wider 
palpebral  fissure. 

In  none  of  th°  cases  was  there  a  drooping  of  one  or  both 
lids  which  could  be  described  as  ptosis. 

Extraction  of  the  Eyelids. 
This  was  observed  in  15  cases.  It  was  observed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  day,  but  most  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  symptom  was  well  marked  were  cases  which  had 
passed  into  the  chronic  stage.  The  most  marked  aaaa 
of  all,  in  which  s  ?lera  was  well  exposed  both  above  and 
below  the  cornea,  was  that  of  a  boy,  seen  the  day  of  his 
death,  who  had  been  long  in  the  chronic  hydrocephalic 
state.  Post  mortem,  no  trace  of  exuda'e  wa3  found,  but  a 
great  excels  of  clear  fluid  both  in  the  ventricle  and  in  the 
subarachnoid  space.  The  patients  in  whom  the  symp'om 
was  observed  in  the  early  acute  stage  (4  in  number)  all 
died  in  the  acute  stage.  Seven  of  the  11  chronic  cases 
have  already  died;  1  has  definitely  recovered;  the  other 
3  are  still  in  hospital.  Tne  case  in  which  recovery 
took  place  is  of  some  interest.  The  writer  first  sav  her 
on  the  fifty-fourth  day.  She  was  then  convalescent,  but  fonr 
weeks  earlier  she  had  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  chronic 
case  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  retraction  of  the  npper 
li  Is  was  v.-ry  m  rked,  2  or  3  mm.  of  solera  being  visible 
above  each  cornea.  It  was  fairly  constant,  was  still 
present  a  week  later,  but  had  disappeared  by  the  sixty- 
seventh  day.  The  retraction  of  the  lids  in  this  case  was 
accompanied  by  typical  von  Graefe's  sign. 


In  12  patients  retraction  of  the  lids  was  associated 
with  dilated  pupils,  in  which  the  light  reflex  was  absent 
or  very  defective.  In  1  case  the  pupils  were  small  and 
inactive.  In  the  other  2  cases  the  pupils  were  not 
investigated.  In  3  it  was  associated  with  absence  of 
the  cilio-spinal  reflex  In  a  fourth  the  latter  was  present 
in  a  slight  degree. 

Retraction  of  the  lids  was  seldom  a  constant  symptom, 
and  it  neatly  always  disappeared  while  the  patient  was 
asleep.  In  1  case,  in  addition  to  the  retraction  of  the 
lids  a  degree  of  exophthalmos  seemed  to  be  present. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  facts  above  mf  ntioned  as 
to  the  farther  history  of  the  cases  in  which  this  symptom 
was  found,  it  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  chance  of  recovery  is  sma'l. 

The  cause  of  retraction  of  the  lids  is  obscure.  It  is  a 
recognizt-d  symptom  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  the 
majority  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  might  come  under 
that  heading. 

In  the  acute  cases  it  was  never  quite  so  marked,  and 
in  these  cases  it  might  be  due  to  sympathetic  irritation, 
either  in  the  cilio-spinal  centre  or  elsewhere  in  the 
sympathetic  path  to  the  eye.  The  dilated  inactive  state 
of  the  pupils  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  such  an 
explanation.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  sympathttic  irrita- 
tion plays  a  part  in  producing  lid  retraction  in  the  later 
stages,  in  which  the  symptoms  as  a  whole  are  referable 
more  to  the  abnormal  physical  condition  set  up  in  the 
cerebro-spLnal  system  than  to  inflammatory  action. 
Tooth J  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  loeal  manifestation  of 
niuscnlar  rigidity  analogous  to  htad  retraction,  Kernig's 
sign,  etc.  The  case  I  have  mentioned,  in  which 
the  symptom  persisted  well  into  the  stage  of  con- 
valescence, may  ltnd  some  support  to  this,  as  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  other  mani- 
festations of  muscular  rigidity  to  persist  in  a  similar  way 
after  the  patient  is  in  other  respects  well.  Increased 
intracranial  pressure  may  be  a  ntcessary  element  in  its 
causation.  Tnis  is  suggested  by  the  fiequency  of  its 
occurrence  in  chronic  hydrocephalus  from  other  causes. 
In  1  case  of  the  present  series  the  retraction,  which  was 
occasional,  was  associated  with  wrinkling  of  the  forehead 
and  complaint  of  increased  frontal  headache,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  eyes  were  tarned  strongly  downwards  and 
the  pupils  dilated  and  inactive. 

Blepharospasm. 

This  was  very  frequent.  In  the  great  niaj  rity  of  the 
cases  general  hyperesthesia  was  a  marked  symptom,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  eye  examination  this  showed  itself  in 
the  occurrence  of  a  strong  lid  spasm,  sometimes  excited 
by  the  lightest  touch  u^on  the  lids,  more  generally  by 
attempts  to  separate  the  lids.  This  at  first  sight  suggested 
photophobia  and  is  probably  the  symptom  sometimes 
described  as  such  in  cases  of  cerebro  spinal  meningitis, 
but  the  writer  never  observed  true  photophobia  in  this 
serie?  of  cases.  Spasmodic  resistance  to  separation  of  the 
lids  was  almost  the  rule,  but  the  patients  could  often  be 
induced  to  open  the  eyes  spontaneously,  after  which  even 
prolonged  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  tolerated  so 
long  as  the  lids  were  not  touched.  The  absence  of  true 
photophobia  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of  the  great 
general  hyperaes'hesia  which  is  present  in  most  of  the 
cases.  In  one  or  two  early  acute  cases  the  lightest  touch- 
ing of  the  eyelids  set  up  a  spasm  of  all  the  facial  muscles. 
These  occurrences  were  just  as  marked  in  unconscious  as 
in  conscious  patients. 

As  a  rule  refl;x  blinking  occurred  on  lightly  stroking 
the  eyelashes.  Its  absence  was  observed  only  in  one 
hydrocephalic  case  a  few  days  before  death. 

In  one  child  who  had  repeated  eonvif  sive  attacks,  the 
left  eyelids  were  involved  in  clonic  spasms  which  affected 
the  left  side. 

In  4  cases  frequent  winking  was  not»d,  each  lid  move- 
ment being  accompanied  by  a  j  jrky  nyst'gmuslike  move- 
ment of  the  eyeballs  laterally  or  vertleilly. 

Conjunctiva, 

Hyperaemia  of  the  bulbar  and  palpebral  coBJunctivae 
occurred  in  many  of  the  cases.  A  certain  degree  of  bulbar 
ii'jcction  is  quite  common,  even  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
disease,  and  it  may  persist  for  some  time. 

Aetu-xl  eatarrhii conjunctieUis,  with  more  or  less  purulent 
discharge,  was  found  in  13  of  the  cases.  In  the  majority 
it  was  a  symptom  of  the  early  aeu'e  stage,  but  in  several 
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where  it  was  first  observed  in  the  later  stages,  it  might 
quite  well  have  been  due  to  outward  infection  from  the 
incomplete  closure  of  the  lids,  associated  with  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  No  attempt  was  made  to  work  out  the 
baoteriology  of  these  discharges.  In  the  films  taken  from 
a  few  cases  a  number  of  organisms  were  found,  but  none 
closely  resembling  the  typical  meningococcus1.  Axenfeld, 
in  his  recently-published  work  on  the  bacteriology  of  the 
eye,  points  out  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  identity  of  the 
meningococcus  in  conjunctival  discharges,  and  indicates 
that  only  a  few  unequivocal  positive  findirgs  have  been 
made.  Among  these  is  that  of  J.  Oanby  Robinson,2  who 
succeeded  in  cultivatirg  the  meningococcus  from  the 
discharge  in  one  case  of  acute  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Conjunctival  haemorrhages  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  described  in  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  although 
haemorrhages  corresponding  with  the  petechiae  in  the 
skin  are  known  to  occur  in  many  other  situations  through- 
out the  body.  Dr.  Macgregor  uf  Belvidere,  who  mentioned 
the  symptom  to  me,  saw  conjunctival  hatmorihages 
quite  frequently  in  the  earlier  cases  of  the  Glasgow 
epidemic,  usually  in  the  acute  stage,  and  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  spots  in  the  skin.  1  saw  them  in  2 
cases  of  this  series,  one  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease, 
no  haemonhagic  skin  rash  being  present;  the  other  on 
the  day  of  death  (thirty-fourth  day  of  illness)  associated 
with  an  abundant  crop  of  cutaneous  ha<  rnorrhages.    In 

2  other  cases  of  the  series  conjunctival  haemorrhages 
had  been  present  at  an  earlier  period  (third  day  and 
fourth  day  respective lj),  but  had  faded  by  the  time  of 
my  examination.  As  conjunctival  haemoirhnges  are  rare 
in  acute  illnesses,  with  the  exception  of  whooping-cough, 
their  presence  in  a  paiient  suspected  to  be  suffering  from 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  should  carry  a  certain  weight. 

Cornea. 

In  only  1  case  was  a  corneal  lesion  present.  This 
was  a  child  seen  the  day  before  death— tenth  day  of 
illness.  She  lay  unconscious,  with  eyelids  half  closed ; 
winking  movements  were  infrequent  and  incomplete; 
the  corneae  were  rather  insensitive,  and  each  cornea 
presented  a  horizontally  oval  ulcer  in  its  lower  segment, 
obviously  due  to  exposure.  There  was  also  abundant 
sero  purulent  discharge. 

The  corneal  reflex  was  tested  for  in  25  cases.  It  was 
only  found  to  be  quite  absent  in  1,  in  which  the  Other 
eye  reflexes  also  were  absent  or  very  deficient.  In  2 
others  the  corneal  reflex  was  present  but  deficient,  1  of 
these  having  corneal  ulcers  already  referred  to.  Death 
occurreei  in  these  3  cases. 

Uveal  Tract. 

No  evidence  of  iritis,  cyclitis,  or  choroiditis  was  found 
in  any  of  the  cases. 

Fupils. 

Abnormalities  of  the  pupils  were  the  most  common 
symptoms.  Thus  only  6  out  of  69  cases  in  which 
the  pupils  were  examined  had  no  pupillary  abnormality. 
Three  of  them  were  acute  cases  in  the  fifth,  tenth,  and 
sixteenth  days  respectively. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils  was  noted  eighteen  times.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  where  the  pupils  were  unequal 
the  pupil  reflexes  were  deficient.  In  2  of  them  one 
pupil  showed  the  striking  changes  of  size  which  will  be 
referred  to  later,  while  the  other  pupil  was  more  constant 
in  size.  In  several  others  the  reflexes  were  more  active  in 
one  iris  than  in  the  other. 

The  size  of  the  pupils  was  measured  in  65  cases.     Taking 

3  to  5  mm.  as  the  normal  limits,  dilated  pupils  were 
found  in  34,  contracted  in  5,  and  normal  in  26. 
When  mydriasis  was  present,  it  usually  had  the 
characters  of  an  "irritation"  mydriasis,  that  is,  dilated 
pupils  with  deficient  contraction  to  light  and  in  con- 
vergence, and  no  dilatation  to  sensory  stimuli.  In  2  of 
the  oases,  to  these  features  was  added  some  retraction  of 
the  eyelids.  Further  evidence  of  a  hypersensitive  condi- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  reflex  was  afforded  by  the  striking 
contrast  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  in  the  waking  and  sleep- 
ing states.  Pupils  which  during  sleep  were  as  small  as 
2  5  or  3  mm.,  would  dilate  on  waking  to  about  7  mm. 
This  is  a  larger  chaDge  than  would  occur  under  normal 
conditions. 

Changes  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  were  common.  Tl.ese 
were  often  merely  due  to  hippus  of  the  ordinary  kind,  a 


certain  degree  of  which  is  often  found  in  normal  persons, 
but  in  many  there  wore  much  larger  changes  of  diameter, 
which  occuired  at  intervals  of  seconds  or  minutes  or  even 
longer,  and  various  gradations  were  found  between  the 
latter  phenomenon  and  ordinary  hippus.  On  the  whole, 
th& hippus  observed  in  this  series  of  cases  was  of  greater 
amplitude  than  normal,  anil  inclined  to  persist  as  long  as 
illumination  of  the  eye  was  maintained.  It  showed  great 
variety  in  speed,  in  rhythm,  and  in  amplitude,  even  in 
the  same  case.  Hippus  was  noted  as  present  In  31 
and  absent  in  19  cases.  The  other  phenomenon 
referred  to  was  present  in  29  cases.  Many  of  these 
cases  showed  hippus,  as  well  as  the  more  occasional 
and  more  striking  changes  of  diameter.  These  changes  of 
diameter  often  had  a  range  of  3  mm.  or  more.  In 
2  eases  they  were  more  distinct  in  one  eye  than  in 
the  other.  They  occurred  independently  of  the  illumina- 
tion or  distance  of  fixation  object.  Thus  they  sometimes 
occurred  with  perfectly  steady  fixation  during  indirect 
ophthalmoscopic  examination.  In  the  middle  of  such  an 
examination  the  pupil,  which  had  been  widely  dilated, 
would  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  contract,  and  after  an 
interval  of  seconds  or  minutes  dilatation  would  occur 
again  just  as  unexpectedly.  This  sjmptom,  however,  is 
not  peculiar  to  cerebro- spinal  meningitis.  Ihe  writer  has 
seen  it  in  several  cases  proved  by  post  mortem  examination 
to  have  been  tuberculous. 

Pupil  Reflexes. 

The  light  reflex  was  normal,  or  nearly  so,  in  24  cases, 
deficient  as  regards  tpeed  or  amplitude  or  both  in  26, 
absent  in  7,  and  variable  in  its  activity  in  11. 

The  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  i,ear  vision  was  good  in 
21,  deficient  in  15,  absent  in  7,  and  variable  in  2.  In  5  of 
the  cases  with  deficient  or  absent  reflex  there  was  a 
correeponding  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  convergence, 
which  would  account  for  the  defect.  The  test  for  the 
convergence  reflex  could  not  be  quite  satisfactory,  the 
results  depend  so  much  uptn  the  visual  acuity  and  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patient.  It  was  sometimes 
found,  for  instance,  that  while  a  child  manifested  no 
convergence  or  pupil  contraction  on  being  asked  to  fix 
the  finger  tip  or  handle  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  these 
reflexes  were  immediately  elicited  by  a  more  interesting 
fixation  subject,  euch  as  a  penny. 

The  ciliospinal  reflex  was  present  eighteen  times  and 
absent  fourteen  times. 

The  orbicularis  reflex  was  present  five  times  and  absent 
seven  times. 

The  pupil  changes  described  by  Squires3  as  found  in 
cases  of  basal  meningitis  (contraction  when  the  head  is 
flexed  and  dilatation  when  it  is  extended)  were  looked  for 
In  3  cases,  but  not  found. 

Total  absence  of  pupil  reflexes  with  contracted  (2  mm.) 
pupils  was  observed  in  1  case  on  the  day  of  death. 

In  some  cases  the  activity  of  the  rt  flexes  varied  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  without  obvious  cause.  In  1 
case  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  was  present  at  the  time  of 
examination,  but  no  pupil  changes  were  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  different  phases  of  the  respiration. 

None  of  the  pupillary  phenomena,  with  the  exception  of 
total  absence  of  the  reflexes,  seemed  to  be  of  any  value  as 
regards  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Accommodation. 
It  was  only  possible  to  test  the  accommodation  in  7 
cases,  and  in  none  of  them  was  it  defective. 

Strabismus. 

Strabismus  was  found  in  15  cases.  Eight  others  had  a 
history  of  squinting  or  diplopia,  either  before  or  after 
admission  to  hos-pital. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  only  1  cf  the  15  cases  ob- 
served by  the  writer  was  evidence  found  that  the  squint 
was  a  paralytic  one  (paralj  sis  of  both  external  recti}.  This 
contrasts  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  other  forms  of  mening- 
itis, tuberculous  for  example,  in  which  paralytic  squints 
are  much  more  common. 

It  was  difficult  in  some  cases  to  say  whether  the  squint 
had  existed  at  an  earlier  date  or  was  a  symptom  of  the 
disease.  In  1  case,  alth.  ugh  the  amplitude  of  the 
squint  (convergent)  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  fact 
that  the  eyes  moved  eor.jugately,  with  no  apparent, 
limitation  in  any  one  direction,  suggested  that  it  was  a 
pre-existing  concomitant  squint. 
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In  3  other3  convergent  squinting  alone  was  ob- 
served. It  was  spasmodic  in  character,  not  constantly 
present,  and  varying  in  degree.  In  1  of  these  cases  the 
squinting  eye  sometimes  turned  into  its  position  of 
greatest  convergence  by  a  series  of  rapid  jerky  movements. 
This  patient,  who  died  three  days  after  the  observation, 
was  found  to  have  suffered  from  a  combination  of 
tuberculous  and  meningococcal  infection. 

In  the  other  10  cases  the  squint  was  either  entirely 
divergent  or  varied  from  convergence  to  divergence.  All 
were  variable  in  degree  and  not  constantly  present.  In 
some  the  condition  was  quite  evidently  a  spasmodic  one, 
passing  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  or  affecting  both  eyes 
simultaneously.  Some  of  these  cases  might  perhaps  be 
better  described  as  examples  of  dissociated  movements, 
since  various  degrees  of  canvergence  and  divergence 
occurred  in  rapid  succession,  owing  to  independent 
movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

In  4  cases  of  divergent  strabismus,  the  divergence 
only  occurred  when  the  patient  was  unconscious  or  asleep. 
These  were  probably  only  examples  of  the  divergence 
which  constitutes  the  resting  position  of  the  visual 
axes. 

From  the  histories  of  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
it  would  seem  that  squints  of  various  kinds,  transient 
and  probably  spasmodic,  are  not  uncommon  among  the 
symptoms  of  the  period  of  onset. 

The  Ocular  Movements. 

The  conjugate  movements  of  the  eyes  were  noted  as 
normal  in  41  cases. 

Constant  conjugated  rolling  of  the  eyes  from  side  to  side 
was  present  in  I  case  in  the  hydrocephalic  stage. 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  was  found  in  4  cases. 
In  1  of  these  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  unilateral 
convulsion,  at  first  towards  the  convulsed  side,  and  later 
towards  the  unaffected  side. 

Convergence  was  normally  performed  in  25  cases, 
deficient  in  9  and  absent  in  3.  Two  of  the  deficient 
cases  were  myopic.  In  some  the  defect  was  due 
to  mental  apathy,  in  others  to  visual  defect  making  the 
test  unsatisfactory.  Often  there  was  a  combination  of 
these  two  circumstances.  This  difficulty  has  already 
been  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  reflex  contraction  of 
the  pupil  in  near  vision. 

Xystagmus  was  found  7  times.  In  2  of  these  it 
was  vertical  and  occasional ;  in  1  it  was  vertical  and 
constant.  In  1  case  rotary  nystagmus  was  found.  In 
1  of  the  cases  exhibiting  occasional  vertical  nystagmus 
and  in  3  others  a  symptom  was  present  which  con- 
sisted of  rapid  winking  movements  of  the  lids,  each  wink 
being  accompanied  by  a  jerky  movement  of  both  eyes  to 
one  or  other  side  or  even  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Nystagmus  seems  to  occur  only  in  severe  cases.  Of  the 
7  in  whom  it  was  observed  2  had  relapsed  into 
the  chronic  stage,  and  the  other  5  died  a  few  days  after 
the  symptom  was  noted. 

Pseudo-nystagmus,  or  jerky  movement  of  the  eyes  at  the 
limits  of  the  field  of  fixation,  was  seen  in  5  cases.  It 
appeared  to  have  no  significance. 

Vision. 

It  was  of  ten  very  difficult  to  get  any  reliable  itforma- 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  vision,  but  when  the  patient  could 
not  be  tested  with  types,  he  was  considered  to  have  good 
vision  if  he  recognized  small  objects,  followed  the  finger, 
etc. 

In  '  this  sense  vision  was  good  in  34,  in  12  it  was 
defective,  in  9  absent,  and  in  7  it  varied  between 
very  deficient  and  absent  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion. One  case  of  defective  vision  was  a  high  myopia 
with  choroidal  atrophy. 

The  visual  defect  was  seldom  to  be  entirely  explained 
by  any  condition  discovered  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  but 
in  2  cases  in  which  vision  was  abolished  there  was 
optic  neuritis.  In  a  third  the  discs  were  congested,  their 
margins  blurred,  and  the  veins  full. 

The  cause  of  the  visual  defect  in  most  of  the  cases  must 
probably  b°  looked  for  in  the  higher  centres,  although 
amblyopia  or  amaurosis  was  never  found  a?sociated  with 
perfect  pupil  reactions. 

None  of  the  convalescent  cases  in  this  series  had  any 
notable  defect  of  vision. 


Ophthalmoscopic  Changes. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  made  in  61  caees. 

Double  optic  neuritis,  well  marked,  was  found  in  5  cases. 

One  of  these,  who  was  seen  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  his 
illnees,  died  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and  was  found  post 
mortem  to  have  been  suffering  from  a  combination  of 
tuberculous  and  diplococcal  meningitis. 

Another,  a  boy  of  11,  after  apparent  recovery,  had  relapsed 
into  a  chronic  illness,  with  repeated  attacks  of  "sickness,  head 
retraction,  and  other  symptoms.  The  optic  neuritis  was  seen 
at  two  examinations  on  the  twenty-second  and  forty-third 
days  respectively. 

The  third  case,  a  man  of  21  years,  when  first  seen  (on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  hi3  illness)  was  apparently  conva- 
lescing, but  he  suffered  a  relapse.  On  the  forty-ninth  day  the 
posterior  fossa  was  trephined  for  drainage.  Ophthalmoscopic 
examination  was  repeated  on  the  fifty-first  day,  and  the  optic 
neuritis  found  to  be  unchanged. 

The  fourth  case  was  a  child  aged  4,  who  had  been  in  hospital 
for  about  four  months  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Post 
mortem  he  was  found  to  have  marked  internal  hydrocephalus. 

The  fifth  case  was  a  man  aged  20,  whose  history  was  that  he 
had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  indefinite  symptoms  of 
illness,  chiefly  pains  In  the  head  and  neck,  attributed  to 
influenza.  Sudden  Increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
caused  him  to  leave  work  and  seek  admission  to  hospital.  The 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  made  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  acute  illness.  Besides  the  well- marked  double  optic 
neuritis,  there  was  in  the  left  eye  a  moderately  large  flame- 
shaped  haemorrhage  passing  across  the  upper  inner  edge  of  the 
swollen  disc. 

Besides  the  5  cases  of  well-marked  optic  neuritis  there 
were  9  esses  in  which  blurring  of  the  disc  margins, 
congestion  of  the  discs,  and  fullness  or  tortuosity  of 
the  vessels  raised  a  suspicion  of  optic  neuritis.  These 
observations  were  made  at  periods  ranging  from  the  fifth 
day  (3  cases)  to  the  one  bundred  and  eighty-first  day, 
and  they  were  not  cases  of  unusual  severity.  In  the  very 
chronic  case  referred  to,  the  swelling  of  the  optic  nerve, 
which  was  definite  though  slight,  was  more  marked  in 
the  right  eye,  and  was  not  always  present  to  the  same 
degree. 

In  a  number  of  patients  the  fundus  presented  the 
highly- coloured  disc,  full  veins,  and  tortuous  arteries  so 
often  met  with  in  fever  from  any  cause.  In  2  of  the  5 
cases  of  optic  neuritis  the  vision  was  defective  ;  in  2  of 
them  absent.  Among  the  9  other  cases  the  vision  was, 
on  the  whole,  poor,  but  not  more  so  than  among  all  the 
cases  of  the  series. 

In  2  cases,  one  of  them  highly  myopic,  extensive 
choroidal  atrophy  of  old  standing  was  present.  "With  the 
exception  of  the  retinal  haemorrhage  already  mentioned, 
no  other  abnormality  of  the  fundus  was  observed. 

In  no  case  was  there  any  obscuration  of  the  fundus  from 
disturbances  of  the  media  other  than  corneal  nebulae 
which  existed  prior  to  the  present  illness. 

Conclusion. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  the  ocular  symptoms 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are  likely  to  afford  any  help 
in  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  The  frequency  of  the  presence 
of  eye  symptoms  shows  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the 
eyes  frequently  and  carefully  examined. 

Perhaps'  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  cases 
is  the  great  variation  in  the  symptoms — squint,  retrac- 
tions of  Ithe  lids,  sizes  acd  reactions  of  the  pupils, 
vision,  etc.— in  the  same  patient  from  day  to  day, 
and  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  examination.  This  is 
brought  out  by  the  records  of  the  writer's  own  examina- 
tions as  detailed  above,  but  even  more  markedly  by  com- 
parison of  these  with  the  notes  made  from  time  to  time  in 
the  hospital  journals.  In  this  respect  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  seem  to  the  writer  to  differ  somewhat 
from  other  forms  of  meningitis. 

As  conjunctival  haemorrhages,  so  far  as  one  is  aware,  do 
not  occur  at  the  onset  of  other  acute  febrile  illnesses, 
their  presence  might  afford  a  useful  aid  in  diagnosis.  The 
same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  herpes  of  the  lids.  This  has 
been  seen  to  occur,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  it 
might  occur  on  the  eyelids  alone  or  even  on  the  cornea, 
among  the  earlier  symptoms. 

The  conjunctivitis,  which  also  occurs  as  an  early  sym- 
ptom, would  be  most  likely  to  assist  in  distinguishing 
cerebro-spinal  from  other  forms  of  meningitis.  Unfortu- 
nately the  examination  of  conjunctival  smears  for  the 
organism  is  of  little  value,  as  nothing  short  of  careful 
cultural  tests  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  th* 
meningococcus  in  these  discharges. 
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Comparing  cerebro- spinal  with  tuberculous  meningitis' 
the  infrequency  of  paralytic  squint  and  optic  neuritis,  and 
the  comparative  frequency  of  spasmodic  squints  and  dis- 
sociated movements  are  somewhat  striking.  It  is  probable 
also  that  defect  or  absence  of  vision  without  ophthalmo- 
scopic changes  Is  more  common  than  in  the  tuberculous 
form. 

With  regard  to  prognosis,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
gather  reliable  data  from  such  a  limited  series  o!  cases, 
but  the  writer  would  express  the  opinion  that  retraction 
ol  the  eyelids,  corneal  complications,  absence  of  the  pupil 
reflexes,  true  nystagmus,  lid  winking  combined  with  jerky 
movements  of  the  eyes,  and  optic  neuritis,  are  among  the 
symptoms  of  graver  significance. 

The  absence  of  ocular  symptoms  does  not,  of  course, 
justify  a  favourable  prognosis. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  express  his  special 
obligation  to  Dra.  Macgregor,  Connal,  and  McPhee  for 
their  assistance  in  carrying  out  these  examinations. 
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Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  eyeball,  especially  in 
the  ciliary  region,  was  regarded  by  our  forefathers  with 
dread  and  misgiving.  The  reason  for  this  was  the  dire 
complication  affecting  the  fellow  eye  which  frequently 
accompanied  the  injury,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia.  They  thought  that  when  one 
eye  was  injured,  and  the  injury  was  followed  by  inflamma- 
tion in  the  other,  the  only  way  of  explaining  the  cata- 
strophe was  the  sympathy  which  must  of  necessity  exist 
between  the  two  eyes.  So  far,  indeed,  as  their  knowledge 
went  the  explanation  was  satisfactory  enough.  But  we 
are  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  equipped  with  know- 
ledge beyond  that  which  was  within  the  reach  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  only  in  accord  with 
the  scientific  advancement  of  our  age  to  make  some  effort 
to  improve  a  terminology  which  is  obviously  out  of  date, 
inaccurate,  impossible. 

Let  us  first  take  the  word  "sympathy."  What  is  the 
pathology  of  sympathetic  ?  Dictionaries  define  sym- 
pathy as  "  the  quality  of  feeling  affected  by  the  affection 
of  another  wita  corresponding  feelings."  In  plainer 
language,  therefore,  when  one  eye  is  injured  the  other  eye, 
out  of  pure  affection  for  its  fellow,  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
grief  that  it  becomes  inflamed  too.  How  can  an  inflam- 
mation be  due  to  such  a  source  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
modern  pathology  to  explain  and  endorse  Euch  a  cause  of 
Inflammation  as  this  ?  Again,  let  us  take  the  word 
■'ophthalmia,"  or  "ophthalmitis,"  as  its  supposed  im- 
proved variant.  The  literal  meaning  of  "  ophthalmitis  " 
can  only  be  inflammation  of  the  eye  as  a  whole,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  word  "  panophthalmitis."  But  there  is 
no  such  general  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  in 
so-called  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  The  above  are  facts 
the  self-evidence  of  which  is  beyond  dispute,  so  much  so 
that  further  discussion  regarding  them  is  unneedful  and 
wasteful  of  time. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  term  "sympathetic  ophthalmia" 
is  inaccurate,  if  not  absurd,  in  a  twofold  degree,  what 
substituted  definition  of  the  disease  to  which  it  refers 
can  be  made  use  of  ?  Here  we  must  revert  to  what  is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Before,  however, 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  our  subject, 
let  us  briefly  pass  in  review  some  of  the  special  general 
features  of  the  disease  which  have  an  intimate  bearing 
upon  the  case. 


In  the  first  place,  we  may  note  three  stages  in  its 
incidence— (a)  the  period  of  infection  ;  (A)  the  period 
of  incubation  ;  (c)  the  period  of  development.  With 
regard  to  the  infection  period,  there  is  always  some 
history  of  injury  to  the  eye,  either  accidental  or  opera- 
tive. The  subtlety  of  the  mode  of  infection  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  the  disease  ;  it  has  even  followed 
so  slight  an  operative  procedure  as  that  of  tattooing  the 
cornea. 

The  next  period— that  of  incubation— is  somewhat 
especially  noteworthy  in  that  it  does  not  apparently 
follow  any  determinate  rule  as  to  limitation  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  an  incubation  period  does 
exist  in  this  disease  is  proved  by  the  lapse  of  time  which 
occurs  before  the  disease  becomes  manifest  after  an  eye 
has  been  injured. 

The  earliest  time  of  development  on  record  is  that  of  ten 
days— a  very  exceptional  case — inasmuch  as  from  three  to 
six  weeks,  as  recorded  cases  have  shown,  is  the  earliest 
date  at  which  the  disease  usually  declares  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  disease  has  been  observed  after  the  lapse 
of  months  and  many  years  following  accidental  injuries 
to,  or  operative  interference  upon,  an  eye.  Do  not  these 
facts  appear  to  introduce  a  paradox  into  the  discussion  of 
this  subject? 

I  think  not,  for  if  we  seek  for  some  analogy  among 
other  diseases,  we  can  readily  find  one  by  which  the  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  disposed  of.  Take  traumatic  tetanus.  In 
almost  every  particular  this  disease  bears  the  closest, 
analogy  to  so-called  "  sympathetic  ophthalmia."  In  trau- 
matic tetanus  there  is  fitst  the  period  of  infection,  and 
next  that  of  incubation  ;  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  same 
indeflniteness  exists  as  to  the  time  of  incubation  of 
Nicolaier's  bacillus  as  is  the  case  in  so  called  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.  Again,  in  the  third  stage,  that  of  the  period 
of  development,  traumatic  tetanus  exhibits  a  predilection 
for  certain  tissues  of  the  body  to  which  its  destructive 
effects  are  primarily  confined.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the 
fact  has  been  freely  demonstrated  that  one  or  more  nerves 
in  connexion  with  a  wound  shows  signs  of  acute  inflam- 
mation for  some  distance  along  its  proximal  course. 
Then  as  the  disease  progresses  the  spinal  cord  becomes 
involved,  leading  to  the  development  of  those  distressing 
symptoms  which  in  bad  cases  have  invariably  a  fatal 
termination.  But  because  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  body 
generally  in  traumatic  tetanus  undergoes  practically  _the 
same  changes  as  those  observed  at  the  seat  of  the  original 
infection,  it  has  never  been  suggested  to  describe  tetanus 
as  a  sympathetic  disease,  or  one  in  which  "  the  quality  of 
feelicg  affected  by  the  afl'ection  of  another  with  corre- 
sponding feelings"  is  illustrative  of  the  definition  of 
sympathy. 

Again,  let  us  recall  the  similarity  of  the  lesions,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  associated  with  the  production  of 
traumatic  tetanus  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  called  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia  on  the  other.  In  each  instance  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
infection  is  that  of  the  nature  of  a  punctured  wound. 
What  possible  incubating  medium,  for  example,  could  be 
designed  for  any  pathogenic  organism  than  that  which  is 
present  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the  ciliary  region  ? 

Imbedded  in  a  highly- delicate  tissue,  mainly  composed 
of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  the  micro-organism  is  pro- 
vided with  every  luxury— warmth  and  food  supply  being 
in  abundance,  with  the  vitreous  close  at  hand  in  which  as 
a  cultivation  medium  it  can  simply  revel.  Nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  directly  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  pus  organism  or  any  other  pathogenic  infection  than 
the  conditions  environing  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
ciliary  region.  Have  not,  then,  the  above  facts  an 
extremely  important  bearing  up?n  the  treatment  of  these 
serious  lesions  ?  Obviously  they  point  to  the  common- 
sense  conviction  that  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  should 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  general  surgical 
principles  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  ophthalmic  surgeon  confronted  with  such  an  injury 
suspects  at  once  the  possibility  of  the  supervention  of 
so-called  "sympathetic  ophthalmia."  He  is,  therefore, 
forewarned.  The  general  surgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
rarely  finds  himself  in  a  similar  position,  as  to  the  pos- 
sible development  of  tetanus.  He  is,  therefore,  not  fore- 
warned. Should,  however,  the  nature  and  the  position  of 
the  wound  be  such  as  to  cause  him  to  suspect  the 
possible   occurrence    of  tetanus,  I   apprehend  that  the 
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last  thing  which  he  would  think  of  doing  would  be 
suturing  the  wound  and  closing  It,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  primary  union.  Su?h  a  procedure  would  be 
clearly  a  case  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  aerobic 
organism,  upon  which  the  disease  depends.  But  so  it  is, 
when  a  patient  is  attacked  by  traumatic  tetanus,,  the  sur- 
geon, not  having  been  foi-ewarned,  proceeds  at  once  to 
lay  the  wound  open,  Ecrape  it,  or  even  excise  the  tissues 
surrounding  it,  simply  in  order  to  give  effect  to  an 
ordinary  principle  in  surgery. 

Ho  v  are  we  to  regard  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  respect  to  the  practice  of  suturiDg  the  sclerotic  and  the 
closing  of  a  wound  in  the  ciliary  region?  From  the 
obvious  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  ciliary  wound 
which  has  been  followed  by  so-called  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  cannot  be  scraped,  or  the  tissues  in  which  it 
is  situated  excised.  Ophthalmic  surgeons  have,  there- 
fore, the  only  alternative  of  resorting  to  enucleation.  But 
seeing  that  by  closing  the  wound  the  development  of  the 
disease  has  followed  the  wrong  application  of  a  surgical 
princip'e,  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  is  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  conscience  as  to  whether  he  has  not 
perpetrated  an  error  in  treatment,  as  the  result  of  which 
that  most  serious  of  all  ocular  diseases,  namely,  so  called 
"  sympathetic  ophthalmia,"  has  supervened. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  what  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  open  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  ;  and  here  I  may  preface 
my  remarks  thereon  by  observing  that  for  many  years, 
during  which  a  large  number  of  these  injuries  have  been 
under  my  care,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
I  have  never  sutured  the  sclerotic,  conjunctiva,  or  Inter- 
fered surgically  with  the  wound,  even  to  the  extent  of 
replacing  any  portion  of  the  ciliary  body  which  might 
happen  to  have  been  prolapsed.  The  above,  in  categorical 
terms,  expresses  the  procedure  adopted  in  my  cases  so 
far  as  surgical  intervention  is  concerned.  The  principle, 
of  course,  underlying  this  method  is  to  put  in  practice 
that  treatment  which  would  be  most  calculated  to  prevent 
any  infective  process  to  which  the  receipt  of  the  wound 
would  render  the  eye  liable.  Thus  by  leaving  the 
wound,  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  vitreous  exposed 
to  the  mechanical  and  germicidal  effect  of  a  useful 
antiseptic  solution,  how  could  we  expect  the  result 
of  this  treatment  to  be  different  from  that  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  follows  the  application  of  a 
general  surgical  principle  elsewhere  in  the  body?  On 
the  other  hand,  to  close  the  wound,  to  run  the  risk  of 
imprisoning  within  the  eye  micro-organisms  which  will 
simply  revel  in  the  comfjrt  of  their  surroundings,  is 
merely  to  court  disaster.  C  early  after  suturing  a  ciliary 
wound,  no  matter  how  efficiently  the  antiseptic  treatment 
of  it  may  have  been,  there  is  no  certainty  that  some 
pathogenic  organisms  have  not  been  enclosed  within 
the  globe,  and  will  not  ultimately  produce  their  destructive 
effects. 

Thus  it  is,  and  thus  only,  by  the  open  treatment  of 
ciliary  wounds  that  so-called  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
can  be  averted  In  every  s^nse  the  morbid  process  is 
analogous  to  that  q!  an  infective  disease.  Again,  just 
as  the  virulence  of  tetanus  depends  not  upon  the 
bacillus  but  upon  the  toxin  it  creates,  so  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  the  toxin  created  in  ea?es  of 
so  called  "  sympathetic  ophthalmia"  is  conveyed  by  the 
blood  to  the  healthy  eye  and  exerts  its  effects  mainly 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  ciliary  region,  as  the  situation  of 
special  predilection — precisely  as  the  toxin  created  by  the 
tetanus  bacillus  in  an  infected  wound  of  the  soft  parts 
ultimately  affects  the  spinal  cord. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  correct  termino- 
logy of  the  disease  which  has  hitherto  been  known  as 
■"  sympathetic  ophthalmi  a."  Seeing  that  the  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  infecting  eye  are  those  of  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  ciliary  region,  what  other  name  under  the 
circumstances  could  be  suggested  than  that  of  "infective 
cyclitis"?  The  micro-organism  upon  whieh"  the  disease 
depends,  the  reality  of  which,  although  it  has  never  been 
isolated,  I  apprehend  no  one  is  prepared  to  dispute, 
creates  a  toxin  which  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  thus 
is  excited  a  similar  cy.'li t is  of  the  fellow  eye,  by  virtue 
of  the  ciliary  region  being  a  special  seat  of  predilec- 
tion for  the  evolution  of  the  effVcts  of  this  particular 
poison. 

But  there  are  other  points  of  similarity  between  trau- 


matic tetanus  and  that  disease  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  call  infective  cyclitis. 

In  the  first  place,  tetanus,  which  in  former  days  con- 
stituted a  comparatively  common  sequel  of  operative 
surgery,  is  now  never  met  with  in  this  connexion,  while 
it  is  also  rare  as  a  complication  of  injuries.  Similarly, 
infective  cyclitis,  which  used  to  be  common,  has  for  many 
years  shown  so  diminishing  an  incidence  that  it  may  now 
be  regarded  as  almost  an  ocular  patho'ogical  curiosity. 
This  fact  I  believe  I  was  the  first,  to  point  out  in  a  lecture 
which  I  gave  in  this  College  and  subsequently  published 
in  the  Lancet  in  1893  Iri  ea"h  instance  this  desirable 
consummation  has  followed  and  coincided  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Listerhm. 

Obviously,  therefore,  there  can  only  be  one  inference — 
namely,  that  both  diseases  beirg  dependent  upon  an  infec- 
tive origin,  their  progress  and  development  are  checked 
and  prevented  by  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
antiseptic  surgery. 

Again,  there  is  a  similarity  between  traumatic  tetanus 
and  infective  cyliis  in  the  degree  with  which  each 
disease  pursues  either  an  acutely  virn'ent  or  a  mild 
course,  the  result  in  this  connexion  being  due  to  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  primary  infection.  In  the  former 
case  acute  traumatic  tetanus  is  always  fatal,  in  the  latter 
recovery  usua'ly  follows.  So  is  it  with  infective 
cyclitis  81  far  as  the  fellow,  or  infected,  eye  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  septic  days  of  wound  treatment  both 
eyes  were  ustial'y.  destroyed  as  the  result  oi  in- 
fective 'cyclitis,  owing  doubtless  to  the  extreme  viru- 
lence of  the  infection  Nowadays,  on  the- other  hand, 
a  common  result  when  infective  cyclitis-  occurs  is  not 
only  the  preservation  of  the  infected  eye,  as  distinct 
from  the  infecting  eye,  in  which  the  disease  originated, 
but  also  the  recovery  of  full  vision.  We  may  look  for 
the  explanation  of  this  in  the  fact  that),  while  the 
antiseptic  measures  resorted  to  have  failed  to  prevent 
the  onset  of  the  attack  of  infective  cyclitis,  yet  the 
virulence  of  the  micro-organism  has  been  so  far  checked 
as  to  render  it  comparatively  harmless.  In  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  virulence  of  infection,  I 
have  for  sime  tine  taught  in  my  classes  that  the  so- 
called  "sympathetic"  irritation,  which  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  s-parate  and-  distinct  pathological  entity, 
is  in  all  probability  the  early  stage  of  infective  cyclitis, 
in  so  mild  a  form  f'at  the  degree  of  infection  is  insuf- 
ficient to  cause  a  full  development  of  the  disease.  We 
have  an  exact  analogy  to  this  in  the  fact  that  trismus — 
one  of  the  earlies*.  signs  of  tetanus — has  been  known  to 
occur  and  be  recovered  from  after  an  injury  to  trie  soft 
parts  without  any  other  tetanic  symptom  becoming 
manifest  Lastly,  there  is  a  fur'.her  similarity  between 
tetanus  and  in'eefcive  cyclitis.  Cases  have  been  recorded 
of  recovery  from  tetanus,  in  which  the  aTrest  0'  the 
symptoms  have  SOBawed  section  of  the  inflamed  nerve 
communicating  with  the  infected  wound.  In  this  regard, 
what  closer  analogy  bet  veen  tetanus  and  infective 
cyclitis  could  be  shown,  inasmuch  as  in  the  majority 
ol  cases  of  the  latter  di-ease  the  safety  of  the  infected 
eye  is  secured  by  the  enucleation  of  the  infecting 
one? 

Attention  may  now  be  drawn  to  another  point.  How 
is  it  possible  to  explain  the  delayed  evolution  of  the 
symptoms  which  occurs  in  some  eases  of  infective  cyclitis  ? 
1 1  ,\v  is  it  that  the  disease  may  suddenly  declare  itself 
after  some  months,  or  ev.  n  years,  after  the  receipt  of  a 
penetrating  woand  of  an  eye  ? 

I  think  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  theory 
which  I  believe  is  a  favourite  one  with  Mr,  Jonathan 
Hutchinson.  He  affirms  that  pa  h  genie  microorganisms 
may  become  in  certain  ca'es  encapsnh  d  in  the  tissues, 
and  being  so  encapsuled  are  prevfn  ed  from  doing  imme- 
1  >  1  ■  barm.  Then  something  happens  which  disturbs 
their  encapsulation,  as  the  result  of  which  they  escape 
into  the  surrounding  healthy  tissues  and  at  once  begin  to 
exert  their  characteristic  virulent  effects.  He  illustrates 
this  by  stating  that  a  patient  who  has  suffered  from  one 
attack  of  erysipelas  is  very  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  owing  to  some  of  the  micro-organisms,  after  hav- 
ing been  encapsuled,  escaping  into  the  tissu>  s  of  the  part 
in  which  the  primary  at.ta  'k  occurred.  1  believe  that 
such  a  theo:y  is  quite  possible  in  respect  to  penetrating 
uoinds  of  the  ciliary  region.  I  may  illustrate  this 
(  onviction  b/  narrating  the  following  case: 
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Some  years  ago  a  woman  was  admitted  into  the  West  London 
Hospital  under  my  oare  suffering  from  acute  panophthalmitis 
of  the  left  eye.  Two  years  previously  both  eyes  had  been 
operated  upon  for  senile  cataract  elsewhere,  unfortunately  in 
each  instauoe  with  an  uufavourable  result.  The  right  eye  had 
been  removed,  and  in  the  left  no  recovery  of  vision  had 
ensued.  The  history  given  was  that  about  three  days  before 
admission,  while  in  her  usual  health,  the  left  eye  had  suddenly 
become  very  painful  and  acutely  inflamed.  She  could  not 
recall  that  the  eye  had  received  any  blow.  As  there  wis  no 
direct  history  to  account  for  the 'panophthalmitis,  it  seemed 
possible  that  some  pus  organisms  had  become  encapsuled  at 
the  seat  of  the  extraction  wound,  and  that  the  sudden  onset  of 
the  symptoms  was  due  to  some  change  ensuing  in  the  eye  by 
which  they  escap' d  into  the  surrounding  ocular  tissues. 
Enucleation  was  forthwith  performed  for  the  relief  of  her 
acute  sull'ering. 

I  now  come  to  the  expression  of  some  views  upon  the 
question  of  infective  cyclitia  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  transcending  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Admitting  the  close  analogy  which,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  exists  between  traumatic  tetanus  and 
infective  cyclitis,  I  presume  it  will  be  conceded  that,  so 
far  as  prevention  iB  concerned,  what  applies  to  cne  disease 
must  apply  to  the  other.  For  example,  a  general  surgeon, 
to  whom  the  catastrophe  has  happened  of  a  patient  develop- 
ing tetanus  after  en  opera'  ion.  rou:d  not  cone*  al  from  him- 
self that  some  failure  must  have  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  his  aseptic  technique  and  the  same  I  btiit  ve  to  be  true 
when  infective  cyclitis  follows  any  operative  procedure 
undertaken  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  To  define  this 
position  more  clearly  I  would  affirm  that  infective  cyclitis 
is  solely  the  result  of  the  defective  practice  of  the 
principles  of  antiee>ticism. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  wound,  its  position, 
whether  it  is  confined  or  not  to  the  ciliary  region,  is,  I 
maintain,  entirely  secondary  as  to  whether  the  wound  is 
or  is  not  aseptic.  The  traditional  fear  of  ciliary  wounds 
is  still  almost  generally  as  great  in  the  present  day  as  was 
the  case  in  tV.e  days  of  old,  and  yet  for  such  dread  and 
misgiving  there  is  no  need.  The  ciliary  region,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  merely  consists  of  highly  vascular 
tissue  with  an  extremely  delicate  distribution  of  nerves, 
and  practically  the  only  special  feature  concerning  it  is 
that  it  forms  the  most  perfect  Cu'tivation  medium  for 
micro-organisms  to  be  found  in  the  body. 

But  so  prevent  any  pathogenic  organisms  from  reaching 
its  environment,  or  deal  with  any,  by  skilled  treatment, 
which  may  have  reacted  it,  and  the  tissues  of  the  ciliary 
region  become  just  as  ordinary  in  their  behaviour  after 
injury  as  those  of  the  body  generally.  A  prolapse  of  the 
ciliary  body  which  has  be  come  adherent  to  the  edges  of  a 
ciliary  wound  is  not,  per  ne,  a  source  of  danger  to  an  eye. 
The  prolapse  soon  becomes  covered  with  conjunctival 
tissue  in  the  course  of  the  natural  repair  of  the  wound. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  natural  processes  of 
repair  of  any  tissue  in  the  body  is  accompanied  by  signs 
of  irrit-tion.  Does  the  peritoneum  become  inflamed  after 
having  been  stitched  to  the  edges  of  an  aseptic  abdominal 
wound,  or  does  it  show  signs  of  iiritation  when  contrac- 
tion takes  place  during  the  later  stages  of  cicatrization  ? 
A  prolapse  of  the  ciliary  body  has  gained  a  notorious 
reputation  for  evil  doing,  but  not  because  of  the  prolapse 
per  se,  but  rather  because  of  the  failure  of  the  measures  to 
which  resort  is  made  of  k  eping  it  aseptic.  The  c  iliary  body 
is  just  as  tolerant  of  injury  or  disturbance  of  its  integrity  as 
any  other  tissue  of  the  body,  provided  a  condition  of 
perfect  asepticity  is  maintained.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  any  signs  of  irritation  or  inflammation  occur,  under 
any  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  injured,  the 
obvious  conclusion  is  that  such  signs  of  reaction  are 
pathogenic  in  origin.  And  so  it  is  that  I  have  come  to 
regard  wounds  of  the  ciliary  region  as  being  only  of 
secondary  significance  so  far  as  they  may  become  "the 
source  of  an  infective  cyclitis.  So  long  as  the  tradition  of 
the  past  respecting  the  dread  of  these  wounds  is  Still 
allowed  to  sway  the  ophthalmic  surgeon's  mind,  there  can 
never  be  any  advancement  in  regard  to  their  more  perfect 
treatment.  In  thus  being  always  trepidant  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  infective  cyclitis,  the  surgeon  is  apt  to  pay  less 
regard  to,  and  lose  sight  of,  the  only  means  by  which  the 
disease  can  be  prevented. 

The  next  point  which  claims  attention  is  that  of  the 
question  of  enucleation  in  respect  to  a  serious  penetrating 
wound   of  an   eye   involving   the   ciliary  region.      What 


are  the  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to  confront  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon  in  arriving  at  a  decision  in  this 
regard?  I  need  not  here  delay  to  discuss  them,  foras- 
much as  from  my  point  of  view  no  such  difficulties  exist. 
Personally,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  treat  a  wound  of 
tins  description  I  ask  myself  three  questions: 

1.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  retention  within  the  eye  of 
a  fur.  i;;n  body  ? 

2.  Is  the  ii  jury  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  preclude  the 
eye  from  recovering  under  any  circumstarees  ? 

3.  Recovery  being  possible,  what  are  the  prospects  of  useful 
vision  being  ultimately  obtained  ? 

Here  it  will  be  noted  that  no  question  is  raised  as  to 
the  supervention  of  infective  cyclitis,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  under  the  circumstances  named,  I  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  ever  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion. My  practice  always  is  nevtr  to  resort  to  immediate 
enucleation,  no  matter  how  severe  the  injury  may  happen 
to  be.  By  allowing  a  few  days  to  pass  over,  we  are  enabled 
to  glean  some  indication  of  what  Nature  intends  to  do  in 
the  case.  But  if  after  the  expiration  thereof  no  attempt 
at  repair  is  evident,  enucleation  is  carried  out,  ss  some  of 
jou  may  have  seen  was  the  case  some  weeks  ago  in  the 
young  girl  whose  left  eje  was  severely  lacerated  by  the 
bursting  of  a  soda-water  bottle.  The  prospect  of  the  ulti- 
mate result  being  good  so  far  aa  vision  is  concerned 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  come',  iris,  and  the 
lens.  If  the  central,  or  pupillary,  area  of  the  cornea  be 
intact,  the  iris  and  the  lens  sound,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  wound  otherwise,  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to 
attempt  to  save  the  eye. 

In  the  open  treatment  of  ciliary  wounds,  I  find  that  the 
rule  is  for  recovery  to  take  place  without  any  ciliary 
reaction.  Can  this  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  prolapse  of  some  portion  of  the 
ciliary  body,  with  escape  of  the  vitreous  ?  Unquestion- 
ably this  is  the  fact,  when  the  cases  are  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  precise  aseptic  and  antiseptic  details 
which  observation  and  experience  have  enabled  me  to 
elaborate.  Inflammation  of  the  ciliary  region,  following 
ciliary  wounds,  can  only  be  due  to  septic  infection;  but 
when  from  first  to  last  the  wounds  heal  w  ithout  any 
signs  of  inflammation,  just  as  aseptic  wounds  in  the  soft 
parts  heal,  theie  is  no  need  to  fear  untoward  conse- 
quences les ulting  from  pathogenic  organisms,  productive 
on  the  one  hand  of  suppuration,  and  on  the  other  of 
infective  cyclitis. 

Peibaps,  however,  it  might  be  urged  that  inasmuch  as 
these  ciliary  wounds  are  usually  more  or  less  gaping,  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  ordinary  surgical  principle*  to 
bring  the  edges  together  by  means  of  a  suture.  But  the 
obvious  ansv,  er  to  this  is  that  the  gaping  of  the  wound  is 
rather  a  favourable  feature  than  otherwise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  case.  For  example,  it  ensures  a  more 
certain  application  of  the  aseptic  measures  to  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  lesion.  Moreover,  a  suture  is  unneces- 
sary, even  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  the  wound 
with  support  to  resist  the  intraocular  tension,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  tension  remainsminus  for  many  weeks  - 
and  long  before  the  natural  tension  is  restored  the  wound 
has  soundly  healed. 

Mackenzie  mentions  Hat  he  never  saw  in  his  day 
infective  cyclitis  follow  ary  of  the  operations  for  cataract. 
That  is  not  surprising,  for  in  the  s  ptic  cays  of  old  it 
was  only  rarely  that  cataract  op*  rations  had  ary  other 
re-ult  than  that  of  sujipuration  of  the  glebe,  and  pan- 
ophthalmitis has  never  been  known  to  be  followed  by 
infective  cjclitis. 

In  1883  the  Ophthalmological  Society  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  so  called  "s;n  pathetic  ophthalmitis," 
in  the  course  of  which  various  questions  wire  asked  to 
which  repilies  were  desired.  These  questioi  s  were  ten 
in  numbi-r,  the  bulk  of  whhh  do  r.ot  call  for  special 
notice,  since  they  mainly  leftr  '0  statistical  evidence 
There  are,  however,  two  out  of  the  number  with  which 
I  propose  to  deal.  The  first  is,  Can  any  operation  en 
t'.  e  exciting  eye,  other  than  excision,  influence  the 
"  sympathetic"  inflammation  after  it  has  begun  ?  Before 
proceeding  to  comment  Hereupon  I  may  draw  attention  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  rnwhiih  the  details  referring 
to  the  cases  are  discussed.  The  <aseswere8in  number, 
in  which  an  operation  had  been  performed  upon  the 
"  exciting  "  eye  with  the  hope  of  arresting  the  "  sympa- 
thetic" inflammation  which  had  lately  set  in  in  the  other. 
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The  operation  was  iridectomy  in  5.  and  section  across 
the  wound  sear  in  1  of  the  cases;  in  2,  the  operation 
■was  optieo  ciliary  neurotomy.  With  regard  to  the  iridec- 
tomy and  section  cases  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  eyes 
made  a  good  recovery — that  is  to  say,  iiidectomy  in  one 
instance  was  performed  upon  both  eyes,  and  in  three 
eases  upon  the  infecting  eye  only,  with  the  result  that  in 
all  of  these  the  symptoms  were  arrested  and  the  disease 
cured.  The  same  also  was  the  case  in  the  patient  in  whom 
the  section  operation  was  performed. 

There  can  only  be  one  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts — namely,  that  the  operation  in  each  instance  arrested 
the  disease  by  opening  up  the  infecting  wound  and  thus 
allowing  the  infection  to  b3  destroyed  by  more  perfect 
antiseptic  treatment.  Thus  the  axiom  may  be  evolved 
that  in  all  cases  of  infective  cyclitis  in  which  reasons  are 
present  for  preserving  the  infectirjg  eye,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  making  a  section  through  the  wound 
scar,  laying  it  open,  and  exposing  it  to  the  efficient  action 
of  thorough  antiseptic  douching  —  a  method  which  is  merely 
illustrative  of  a  general  surgical  principle.  The  point  is 
one  of  extreme  interest.  It  seems  to  suggest  the  solution  to 
the  effective  arrest  of  an  attack  of  infective  cyclitis— a 
disease  which,  owing  to  the  introduction  and  practice  of 
Listerism,  has  noar  become  of  so  rate  occurrence. 

The  second  question  contained  in  the  Committee's 
report,  to  which  I  shall  now  allude,  is  as  follows :  "  When 
the  exciting  eye,  retaining  useful  vision,  is  not  excised, 
what  is  its  final  state  ?  "  The  terms  of  this  query  might 
have  been  differently  expressed.  They  presuppose  that 
every  case  of  infective  cyclitis  is  of  the  same  intensity, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  fact,  In  these  cases,  just  as 
in  tetanus,  the  infection  may  be  of  a  mild  or  very  virulent 
type.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  useful  vision 
could  be  long  retained  in  an  eye  in  which  a  virulent 
attack  of  infective  cyclitis  has  supervened.  Hence  we 
find  from  the  report  above  mentioned  that  in  the  36  cases 
in  which  the  "exciting  eye,  not  being  disorganized  by 
the  immediate  result  of  the  injury,  was  allowed,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  remain,"  complete  recovery  occurred 
in  9,  partial  in  17,  and  in  10  cases  the  eyes  were  lost,  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  result  in  each  instance 
was  merely  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  attack. 
In  the  mild  attacks  the  eyes  suffered  but  little,  and  made 
complete  or  partial  recoveries  ;  in  the  bad  cases  the  globes 
were  destroyed. 

I  will  no;?  refer  to  3  cases  out  of  the  large  number 
which  have  been  under  my  care,  not  because  they  all 
made  good  recoverie?,  but  because  the  injuries  which 
they  received  were  of  so  Eevere  a  nature,  that  any  attempt 
to  save  the  eye3  appeared  at  first  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible. Of  these  cases,  2  were  under  treatment  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  third  was  seen  in  private. 

The  latter  was  that  of  a  little  boy  of  12  years  of  age,  brought 
to  me  by  Dr.  J.  Herbert  Menzies  three  years  ago.  The  history 
given  was  as  follows  :  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  visit,  the 
boy  with  some  companions  was  ascending  the  staircase  at  one 
of  the  metropolitan  railway  stations.  The  boy  in  front  of  him 
was  swinging  his  umbrella,  in  the  course  of  which  the  ferule 
struck  the  left  eye  of  my  patient,  infiictiDg  a  lacerated  wound 
of  the  globe.  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  following  morning. 
The  globe  was  partially  collapsed  ;  the  wound  involved  the 
corneoscleral  junction  on  the  outer  side,  and  extended  from 
the  horizontal  moridian  upwards  and  outwards  for  7  mm. ;  there 
was  prolapse  of  the  iris,  the  lees  was  injured,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  was  half-full  of  blood.  Having  regard  to  the  weapon 
with  which  the  injury  was  caused,  nothing  more  septic  could 
be  conceived  than  the  ferule  of  an  umbrella,  and  from  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  injury,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
chance  of  saving  the  f ye.  On  further  inquiry,  however,  two 
notable  features  of  good  augury  were  elicited.  First,  that  the 
boy  to  whom  the  umbrella  belonged  had  just  had  it  repaired 
with  a  new  ferule,  which  had  never  been  soiled  with  mud  ;  the 
second,  that  the  injured  eye  was  thoroughly  douched  with 
warm  boracic  lotion  shortly  after  the  accident,  when  the  boy 
reached  his  home.  The  case  was  treated  entirely  on  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  I  have  alluded,  aud  the  eye  recovered  perfectly 
without  any  bad  sympiom.  The  traumaMc  cataract  was 
gradually  absorbed,  leaving  only  a  small  tag  of  opaque  capsule 
in  the  pupillary  orea.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  the  patient, 
about  a  year  ago,  the  wound  scar  was  hardlv  perceptible  and 
the  vision  was  good— f,  with  correction.  The  other  eye  was 
quite  normal. 

In  the  second  case  the  patient  was  a  labourer,  aged  50, 
who  was  brought  to  the  hospital  two  hours  after  having 
been  accidentally  struck  in  the  right  eye  with  a  pickaxe 
by  a  fellow  workman. 

I  saw  him  on  admission.    There  was  a  perforating  wound  of 


the  lower  lid,  which  communicated  with  a  large  lacerated  per- 
foration of  the  globe,  involving  the  corneo-scleral  junction, 
at  the  lower  and  inner  quadrant  ;  the  iris  was  torn  from  its 
ciliary  attachment,  the  lens  was  absent,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  vitreous  had  escaped,  leaving  the  globe  collapsed.  The 
nature  of  the  wound  and  the  septic  body  which  had  caused 
it  seemed  to  suggest  that  any  attempt  to  save  the  eye  would 
be  followed  by  panophthalmitis.  In  two  days'  time,  however, 
the  eye  was  beginning  to  do  well,  and  in  a  month's  time  it  had 
made  an  excellent  recovery.  The  vitreous  cleared,  and  the 
fundus  was  everywhere  plainly  visible,  but  the  man,  when 
seen  last  about  six  months  ago,  maintained  that,  even  with, 
correction,  he  could  not  see  with  the  eye.* 

The  last  case  was  that  of  a  little  boy  aged  5,  who  was 
admitted  under  my  care  on  October  7th,  1906,  with  tin- 
history  of  having  been  shot  in  the  left  eye  with  a  ramrod 
fired  from  a  toy  gun. 

When  first  seen  there  was  a  lacerated  punctured  wound  of 
the  globe  involving  the  ciliary  region  on  the  inner  side.  The 
iris,  cornea,  and  lens  were  intact ;  the  wound  was  discharging 
vitreous  freely,  and  was  partially  filled  by  prolapse  of  the 
ciliary  body.  The  anterior  chamber  was  almost  full  of  blood. 
Here,  apparently,  everything  was  favourable  for  septic  infec- 
tion of  tne  eye,  either  by  means  of  pus  organisms  or  by  those 
to  which  infective  cyclitis  may  be  attributed.  Nevertheless 
the  eye  made  a  perfect  recovery  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  with 
the  retention  of  full  vision,  and  when  last  seen,  about  two 
months  ago,  both  eyes  were  perfectly  well. 

A  few  words  of  comment  only  are  called  for  in  regard 
to  these  cases.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  each  instance  the 
wounds  had  been  closed,  in  accordance  with  the  common 
practice  pertaining  to  such  injuries — would  the  result,-. 
have  been  the  same  ?  I  feel  certain  that  they  would  not 
have  been,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  explained. 
But  of  the  precise  details  which  were  followed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  and  the  special  measures  which  I 
adopt  in  the  treatment  of  all  similar  cases  which  come 
under  my  care,  I  must  defer  a  description  to  another 
lecture. 
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The  origin  of  Greek  medicine  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
There  is  no  reaeon  to  believe  that  medical  knowledge,  any 
more  than  philosophy,  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt,  though  Greek  physicians  may  subsequently  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  knowledge  which  had 
been  reached  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  Egyptian 
methods. 

The  earliest  allusion  to  tbe  healing  art  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  who  claims  for  it  a  divine  origin.  The 
sons  of  .Esculapius  are  mentioned,  not  as  priests,  but  as 
warriors  in  the  Greek  army,  having  special  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds.  The  first  recorded  instance  of 
surgical  treatment  is  that  of  the  wounded  Mcnelaus 
by  Machaon.1  There  are  other  allusions  to  physicians 
in  Homer ;  they  are  always  referred  to  with  regard  and 
veneration,  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  state  of  society 
then  described,  there  were  physicians  distinct  from  the 
priesthood.  But  in  later  times  we  know  that  medicine 
was  cultivated  by  the  Asclepiadae,  the  doctor-priests  of  the 
tpmples  of  iEsculapius.  The  asclepeia,  or  temples  of 
-Esculapius,  were  erected  in  healthy  sites,  near  thermal 
springs,  and  the  sick  and  maimed  resorted  to  them  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  god  of  health.  In  some  respects  they 
resembled  modern  hospitals,  but  a  health  resort  like 
Buxton  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  a  typical  asclepeion, 
for  there  the  sick  and  maimed  resorted  to  drink  and  bathe 
in  the  waters  of  St.  Ann  and  to  worship  in  her  chapel  and 
to  invoke  her  healing  aid. 

Votive  tablets  recorded  the  symptoms  of  those  healed, 

*  On  inquiry  a  week  ago  I  was  informed  that  this  patient  had 
emigrated  to  Canada. 
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and  from  these  primitive  clinical  records  of  tlieurgic  medi- 
cine the  Asclepiadae  compiled  the  data  upon  which  the 
earliest  generalization  of  medicine  as  an  inductive  science 
was  based ;  but  in  the  state  of  knowledge  and  philosophical 
speculation  at  that  time,  the  anger  of  a  god  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  disease  and  a  dream  for  treatment,  and  that  a 
physical  phenomenon  must  have  a  physical  cause  was 
not,  as  now,  a  fundamental  principle  in  physical  science. 

In  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  asclepeia, 
namely,  that  of  Cos,  pre-eminent  and  high  above  all  others 
of  the  Asclepiadae,  stands  out  that  great  central  figure, 
whose  name  will  for  all  time  be  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  mpdicine.  Born  about  470  b  c.  of  a  family 
of  priest  physicians,  and  said  to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
.Esculapius,  Hippocrates  lived  during  the  most  brilliant 
epoch  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  ancient  Greece,  and, 
relatively,  in  the  history  of  the  world,*  and  in  circum- 
stances which  combined  by  a  magnetic  influence  to 
exercise  a  widespread  power  on  the  current  of  Greek  life 
and  thought;  so  that,  in  this  period  of  great  intellectual 
development,  it  only  needed  a  master  mind  like  that  of 
Hippocrates  to  bring  to  bear  upon  medicine  the  same 
influences  which  were  at  work  in  the  other  sciences. 

Hippocrates  studied  under  the  philosophers  Gorgias 
and  Democritus,  who  was  celebrated  as  the  originator 
of  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  so  that  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  besides  he 
travelled  extensively. 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates  there 
■was  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  in  addition 
to  the  contributions  he  did  make  to  the  sum  of  previous 
knowledge,  there  were  three  things  which  he  had  the 
merit  of  recognizing.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  merit 
of  dissociating  medicire  from  superstition,  for  he  abso- 
lutely denies  the  supernatural  origin  of  ditease.  No  one 
disease,  he  says,  is  either  more  divine  or  more  human 
than  another,  and  none  arises  without  a  natural  cause. 
Therefore,  he  discarded  all  belief  in  popular  superstitious 
charms  and  incantations.  Secondly,  he  had  the  merit  of 
discovering  the  great  truth  that  accurate  observation 
(aKplfieia)  in  medicine  is  the  real  foundation  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  directing  attention  only  to  the  natural  history 
of  disease  —  according  to  true  inductive  philosophy 
he  generalized  from  the  phenomena  observed — and 
therefore  "rational  experience,"  as  distinct  from  blind 
empiricism,  was  the  foundation  of  his  practice,  for  his 
first  and  well-known  aphorism,  ij  irf'ipa  cxpaWtprj  17  Kpi<ns 
XaXcm)  (experience  is  fallacious,  judgement  difficult), 
shows  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  blind 
empiricism.  In  the  third  place,  Hippocrates  based 
his  principles  and  practice  on  the  theory  of  a 
spiritual  restoring  essence  or  principle  (pio-is,  the  vis 
vi°dicatrir  Naturae — the  restorer  of  whatever  had  been  dis- 
ordered ;  thus,  he  was  led  to  consider  that  the  chief  art  of 
a  physician  consisted  in  watching  the  operations  of  Nature 
and  in  managing  them,  an  art  only  to  be  gained  by  ex- 
perience. Our  natures  are  the  physicians  of  our  diseases 
vovaaiv  <f>v(xies  trjTpoL ;  and,  again,  he  says,  lt]TpiKi)  yap  eVri 
trpo^eo-ir  Kai  d<paLpa<ns — for  the  art  of  medicine  consists  in 
addition  and  subtraction,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
restoration  of  that  harmony  in  the  condition  of  health, 
the  derangement  of  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
disease.  His  conviction  and  belief  in  the  vis  medicatrix 
Naturae  made  him  a  careful  observer  of  the  operations  of 
Nature,  cautious  in  interfering  with  them,  and  resolute  in 
having  two  objects  in  view:  as  he  says-to  do  good  and  to 
do  no  harm.  Neither  was  he  a  purely  expectant  practi- 
tioner, for,  as  Sydenham  has  expressed  it,  "  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  his  object  was  to  support  Nature  when  she  was 
enfeebled,  and  to  coerce  her  when  she  was  outrageous." 
Hence  he  made  use  of  powerful  remedies  (emetics, 
cathartic?,  and  diuretics)  to  remove  from  the  system 
the  peccant  humour  according  to  the  humoral  doctrine  of 
his  time.  Moreover,  he  practised  blood-letting  freely 
and  cupping,  and  has  laid  down  precise  rules  for  their 
employment. 

To  the  subject  of  diet  and  regimen  Hippocrates  gave 
careful  attention,  and  he  has  carefully  described  dietaries 
suited  for  difl'erent  stages  and  conditions  of  illness,  and 
has  laid  down  useful  instructions  for  the  use  of  wine. 

In  his  treatis?,  ITspl  depatv  CSarav  Kal  roirav,  we  have 
the  oldest  exposition  we   possess  on   the  principles    of 


public  health — on  the  influences  the  atmosphere,  the 
seasons,  and  the  dwellings  of  people  have  on  the  produc- 
tion of  health  and  disease  ;  in  fact,  the  first  treatise  on 
public  hygiene  and  preventive  medicine,  which  is  now 
the  duty  and  work  of  medical  officers  of  health. 

Hippocrates  attached  great  importance  to  the  doctrine 
of  crisis,  which  was  an  integral  part  of  his  humoral 
system;  and  critical  events  in  fevers  and  acute  diseases 
were  marked  by  evacuations  from  the  different  emunc- 
tories  (skin,  bowels,  kidneys).  Connected  with  this  was 
the  Hippocratic  doctrine  of  critical  days  and  its  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  prognosis,  which  he  estimated  and 
foretold  with  skill. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ancient  Greek  physicians  did 
not  use  the  words  "crisis"  and  "critical  "in  the  same  sense 
as  they  are  used  by  us  in  modern  times.  Crisis  (Kpio-is) 
meant  with  them  the  act  oi  judging,  and  a  critical  day 
was  a  day  for  judging.  Certain  days  from  the  onset  of  the 
disease  on  which  the  crisis  occurred,  were  considered  to 
be  favourable,  and  others  the  reverse.  Hippocrates,  pro- 
bably influenced  by  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  of  number, 
taught  that  critical  days  were  to  be  expected  on  days  fixed 
by  certain  numerical  rules — in  some  cases  on  odd  in  others 
on  even  numbers. 

The  doctrine  of  crisis  and  critical  days  was  net  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  superstition  and  imagination,  but  had 
a  residuum  of  truth,  and  was  founded  on  careful 
observation. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  on  certain  days  in  the 
course  of  an  acute  pneumonia  a  rise  or  fail  of  temperature 
is  of  evil  omen  or  the  contrary.  My  own  experience  has 
been  that  the  fourth  and  eighth  days  are  alwaya  of  cardinal 
moment  as  to  judging  the  final  issue. 

It  Is  to  Hippocrates  that  we  first  trace  the  system  oi 
case-taking  in  clinical  medicine,  and  he  has  In  a  concise 
and  clear  manner  recorded  the  summary  of  42  cases. 

To  illustrate  some  observations  actually  made  and 
achievements  attained  by  the  Father  of  Medicine,  let  me 
cite  some  instances,  for  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
In  the  first  place,  a  fatal  case  of  fever  is  recorded  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Epidemion,  in  which  a  peculiar  form  of 
breathing  is  described,  and  let  me  compare  and  test  it 
in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 

Cask  i. 

"  Philischus-  was  laid  up— first  day  acute  fever,  he  per- 
spired ;  second  day  aggravation  of  symptoms.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  and  up  to  noon  appeared  free 
from  pain,  but  in  the  evening  acute  fever  with  perspira- 
tion, thirst,  tongue  dry,  passed  black  urine,  did  not  sleep, 
delirium.  Fourth  day,  general  paroxysms,  urine  black. 
On  the  fifth  day,  about  noon,  blood  escaped  from  the 
nostrils ;  urine  varied  in  appearance,  with  thready  clouds 
resembling  semen  irregularly  suspended  in  it;  night 
distressing;  insomnia,  delirium,  cold  extremities,  lost 
speech,  had  a  cold  sweat,  extremities  livid.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  day  he  died.  The  respiration  was 
throughout  large  and  rare,  like  that  of  a  person  who  required 
to  be  reminded  to  breathe." 

The  feature  of  interest  in  this  case  is  the  description 
given  by  Hippocrates  of  the  respiration  (nvdpa  ptya 
dpawv).!'  Galen,  commenting  on  the  passage,  observes 
that  the  breathing  was  like  that  of  a  person  who  forgot 
for  a  time  the  need  of  breathing,  and  then  suddenly 
remembered. 

Ancient  commentators  and  learned  critics  are  of  one 
and  the  same  opinion — that  the  description  of  the 
breathing  by  Hippocrites  was :  "  First  large,  then  it 
became  small,  and  at  intervals ;  then  the  patient  forgot, 
and  suddenly  remembered  to  breathe." 

About  2,200  years  afterwards  there  was  recorded  in  the 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  1816,  a  case  of  apoplexy  in 
which  the  breathing  was  said  for  several  days  to  be 
irregular.  "  It  would  entirely  cease  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  then  it  would  become  perceptible  though  very 
low,  then  by  degrees  it  became  heaving  and  quick,  and 
then  it  would  gradually  cease";  and  Dr.  Cheyne,  whose 
description  I  have  quoted,  claimed  to  have  described  a 
case  of  breathing  unique  and  without  precedent. 

But  clearly  the  character  of  the  breathing  described  by 
both  observers  is  not  only  similar  but  identical,  and 
without  doubt   the  nveOfui  piya  apaibv   of  Hippocrates   is 

tipaios-in  the  writing?  of  Hippocrates  as  applied  to  the  pulse  or 
respiration  signifies  small— interrupted  at  intervals. 
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identical  with  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Cheyne- stokes  " 
respiration,  ior  the  first  description  of  which  the  Father  of 
Medicine  has  priority  of  claim. 

A  physiological  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was,  of 
course,  unknown  to  Bippocrates,  but  does  the  hypothesis 
of  the  modern  physiologist  about  the  lower  centres  of 
respiration  being  u<ab!e  to  control  the  tendency  to 
rhythmic  and  periodic  movements  in  consequence  of  the 
lowering  of  the  higher  centres  satisfactorily  explain  it,  or 
add  to  our  knowledge  ? 

But  to  take  another  illustration.  Was  Hippocrates 
aware  of  the  occasional  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  ? 
The  evidence  upon  this  question  is  contained  in  the 
34th  Aphorism  of  the  7th  Book  : 

"  When  bub/iles  settle  on  the  surface  of  the  urine,  thfu  indi- 
cate disease  of  the  kidi.eys  and  that  the  complaint  will  be 
protracted.'3 

Sir  Robert  Christison,1  who  was  among  the  first  to 
investigate  the  chemistry  of  albuminuria  after  the  dis- 
covery of  Bright,  des  ribes  albuminous  urine  thus: 
"  The  urine  froths  more  than  usual,  and,  on  blowing 
through  a  tube,  bubbles  are  formed  as  with  soapy  urine. 
This  property  is  confined  to  urines  which  are  loaded  with 
albumen";  and  Dr.  Adsrns.  the  learned  translator  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  has  added  this  commentary  upon 
the  aphorism :  '•  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  our 
uthor  here  refers  to  albuminous  urine,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  is  also  frothy,  and  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
be  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys."  It  seems  a 
fair  presump'ion  that  albuminuria  is  most  probably 
implied  though  not  explicitly  stated, and  that  Hippocrates 
was  treading  on  the  confines  of  truth  though  he  only 
partially  realized  it;  he  "  saw  through  a  glass  darkly  '; 
and  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  am  zing  observation  if 
the  immortal  author,  who  in  this  short  and  pregnant 
aphorism  has  typified  and  foreshadowed  the  discoveries  cf 
after  ages. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said,  Hippocrates  noted  disease  of 
the  kidneys  with  frothy  urine.  Bright  noted  disease 
of  the  kidneys  with  albuminous  urine,  and  subsequent 
observers  have  noted  disease  of  the  kidneys  with  turbid 
urine. 

But  to  take  another  illustration — Hippocrates  was  the 
first  to  employ  immediate  auscultation,  and  Laennec,  the 
author  of  the  practi  e  of  auscultation,  freely  admits  that 
the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  study  of  Hippo- 
crates, who,  treating  of  the  presence  of  morbid  fluids  (em- 
pyema), gives  very  particular  directions,  by  mrans  of  suc- 
cession, for  arriving  at  an  opinion  regarding  their  nature. 

The  succussion  of  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of 
hydropneumothorax  is  sill  known  by  the  name  of  Hippo- 
cratic  succussion,  and  the  splashiBg  sound  enables  us  to 
distinguish  that  condition  alone.  Hippocrates  fell  into 
error  when  he  regarded  the  sound  as  distinctive  of  pus 
from  water  in  the  pleural  cavi'y.  This,  however,  does  not 
deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  use  of 
immediate  auscultation,  and  reoognizing  sometimes  the 
presence,  sometimes  the  ab  ence,  of  a  splashing  and  a 
tinkling  sound. 

Nextwith  regard  to  the  rernovalof  empyema,  Hippocrates 
was  the  first  to  employ  thoracentesis,  and  he  has  with  pre- 
cision and  exactness  laid  down  rules  for  treatment.  The 
operation  is  not  to  be  performed  till  t^e  fifteenth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  effusion.  TheTe  are  two  modes 
of  oper.-ttin=r:  (1)  Either  to  open  into  ore  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  by  actual  cautery  or  bistoury  :  or  (2)  by  per- 
forating a  lib.  Whatever  me  hod  is  chosen,  it  is  essential 
that  the  wound  remain  open  till  the  fluid  is  entirely 
evacuated,  and  there  is  no  further  tendency  to  efusion. 
If  the  opening  should  show  a  tendency  to  close,  it  must 
be  prevented  >y  introducing  a  metallic  sound.  Hippo 
■crates  laid  down  some  dicta  in  regard  to  prognosis  which 
nny  be  noted.  An  empyema  on  the  left  side  is  less 
dangerous  than  on  the  :i_ht  side.  When  the  pus  was  clear 
(sero-albunvnoue)  the  prognosis  was  mnre  hopeful;  but 
when  from  the  lirst  the  fluid  had  the  colour  of  yolk  of 
egg,  and  subsequently  it  beoame  thi  k,  pale-green  colour, 
and  fetid  odour,  the  prognosis  was  unfavourable. 

The  operation  of  thoracentesis  fell  into  comparative 
disuse,  but  in  modern  times  has  been  revived,  principally 
from  the  advocacy  of  Trousseau,  who  ascribes  to 
Hippocrates  the  merit  of  its  introduction,  and  its  ;  i  1  < 
now  securely  established  by  improved  technique  and  the 
advances  of  modern  surgery. 


One  other  instance  miy  be  cited.  Hippocrates  was 
well  acquainted  with  gout,  and  his  writings  show  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  disease.  He  has  pointed  out  its 
incurable  character  in  the  aged,  where  there  are  tophi  in 
the  joints,  and  where  the  constitution  has  been  previously 
deteriorated. 

He  directs  attention  to  its  prevalence  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  its  relation  to  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion— the  exemption  of  eunuchs  from  it,  and  of  women 
until  the  catamenia  have  ceased. 

Were  these  statements  absolutely  true  th  y  might  have 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  neurotic  as  distinct 
from  an  exclusively  humoral  pathology  f>f  the  disease,  but 
they  were  questioned  by  subsequent  writers,  who  affirm 
that  gout  was  known  both  among  women  and  eunuchs 
dur'Dg  the  luxury  and  debauchery  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

We  know  that  articular  gout  in  women  before  the 
menopause  is  rare,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  state- 
ments of  Hippocrates  were  correct  at  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  for  it  is  a  disease  liable  to  be  altered  in  type,  or 
modified  and  affected  by  ra vial  difference,  luxury,  social 
habits,  and  environment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  references  to  important  ard 
suggestive  passages  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  but 
enough  has  been  cited  to  show  his  transcendent  powers  of 
observation. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates  there 
was  considerable  activity  in  medical  research.  With 
Galen,  however,  we  reach  'he  highest  point  -oi  progress  in 
the  Greek  school,  for  after  his  time  medicine  rapidly 
deteriorated  and  superstition  increased  ;  while  during  the 
Middle  Ages  the  horizon  darkened  and  medicine  sank  to 
a  very  low  condition. 

After  the  revival  cf  learning,  the  work  of  rescuing 
medicine  from  the  supernatural  and  superstitious  accre- 
tions which  had  gathered  around  it  had  practically  to  be 
undertaken  de  novo;  but,  divested  of  these,  its  foundition 
was  fixed  on  the  solid  basis  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  in 
more  auspicious  circumstances,  and  with  more  assured 
prospects  of  stability  and  progress.  Reference  can  only 
be  made  to  some  of  the  i^flaeLces  which  then  contributed 
to  the  more  scientific  progress  of  medicine — the  work  of 
anatomists  in  Italy,  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  the 
influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  on  the  current  of 
thought,  the  subsequent  schools  of  medical  thought,  the 
ia  ro-chemical,  the  iatro  mechanical,  and,  afterwards,  not 
the  lea  t  important,  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  positive 
school  in  France,  all  of  which  have  had  some  influence  in 
eliminating  vague  and  animistic  hypotheses,  and  effecting 
a  union  with  medicine  and  the  physical  sciences  which 
has  become  closer  as  medicine  has  become  more  exact 

In  conelu  ion,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  the 
gon'us  of  Hippocrates  accomplished  so  much  by  careful 
deductions  from  well-observed  facts,  in  the  state  of  know- 
ledge at  that  time,  when  we  comra-e  the  position  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  then  one  complete  and  compre- 
hensive whole,  the  contrast  with  modern  medicine  is 
very  great — the  enormous  growth,  expansion,  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  latter  aie  ever  develop  n?  an  increasing 
number  of  specialisms  ;  and  though  there  are  specialists 
and  specialists,  still  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  division  of  labour  which  we  see  in  evtry  field  of  active 
life,  and  is  justified  by  more  work  better  done. 

Next,  if  we  reflect  on  the  methods  of  observation  by 
Hippocrates  and  those  in  modern  times,  the  former  were 
made  entirely  by  the  medium  of  his  unaided  senses,  the 
latter  by  means  also  of  instruments  of  extreme  accuracy, 
delicacy,  and  precision. 

Perhaps  our  ancestors,  depending  entire'y  on  their 
unaided  senses,  and  by  refined  cul  ivai  ion  of  them, 
attained  a  perfection  in  pithy  and  graphic  description  of 
disease  which  will  never  be  surpassed—  for  instance,  the 
description  of  approaching  dissolution  by  H Hipocrates, 
still  appropriately  known  as  the'fa.ies  Hippocratica" — 
and  the  word  pictures  of  disease  by  Sydenham  and  Groves 
stand  out  in  graphic  contrast  to  the  redundant  mass  of 
pointless  verbiage  in  some  modern  descriptions  of 
disease. 

But  if  description  is  less  graphic,  by  the  aid  of  powerful 
instruments  ard  physical  and  chemical  methods  of  re- 
search observations  have  been  extended  iuto  the  realms 
f  the  invisible  world  and  data  have  been  obtained  and 
recorded  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

We  have  known  the   limits  of  our  unaided  senses;  we 
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know  what  lias  been  revealed  to  our  aided  senses ;  but  we 
do  not  know,  nor  can  we  even  guess,  at  the  limits  of  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be  assisted,  or  "  the  invention 
of  instruments,  which  will  become  only  a  little  more 
separate  from  our  mental  stives,  than  the  outer  sense 
organs  with  which  we  are  constructed." 

Further,  Hippocrates  knew  little  of  human  anatomy,  for 
the  reverence  for  the  dead  among  the  ancient  Greeks  pre- 
cluded dissection  ;  and  he  knew  still  less  of  physiology, 
for,  such  as  it  then  was,  it  was  subject-matter  of  study  for 
the  philosopher -1,  but  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
biology,  which  have  sprung  up  centuries  after  his  time, 
have  secured  for  medicine  a  scientific  foundation. 

It  is  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  their  closer  and  more  intimate  union  with  medicine 
that  its  present  advanced  position  may  be  ascribed  rather 
than  to  a  relatively  increased  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
medicine  by  observation  from  experience. 

But  whatever  advances  may  in  the  future  be  achieved 
by  the  progress  of  the  physical  sciences — whether  on  a 
purely  physical  basis  of  life,  and  by  the  most  rigid  experi- 
mental methods,  the  iatro  chemico  physicist  may  produce 
all  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  physiological  labora- 
tory and  apprjpriate  to  himself  the  whole  domain  of 
medicine,  or  whether  the  two  spheres  are  co-ordinate  and 
complementary  of  each  other — still  all  orthodox  clinicians 
must  trace  their  apostolical  succession  to  Hippocrates  and 
his  method  of  reasoned  experience. 

Finally,  let  the  high  ethical  tone  be  noted  which  per- 
vades the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  his  serious  and 
elevated  conception  of  tha  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  physician.  '•  Medicine,"  he  says,  "  is  of  all  arts  the  most 
noble";  and,  again,  enumerating  the  qualities  of  a  good 
physician,  honesty  of  purpose  and  love  of  work  for  its 
own  sake,  he  adds:  "  Pnysicians  are  many  in  title  but 
few  in  reality" — a  remark  which  even  at  present  cannot 
ba  entirely  denied,  for  within  the  pale  of  the  profession  as 
well  as  outside,  there  is  unfortunately  no  security  against 
disloyalty,  the  sophisticated  perversion  of  knowledge,  and 
the  abuse  of  trusting  confidence  f  jr  sordid  ends. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine  et  ira 
Iliaoos  intra  muros,  peccituret  extra. 

The  sentiments  which  he  then  expressed  as  to  the 
sacred  confidence  of  physician  and  patient — the  single- 
ness of  aim,  the  avoiding  of  imposture,  the  solemn 
responsibilities  of  the  duty  of  a  physician,  and  in  spjnd 
ing  his  life  in  purity  and  self-denial,  are  still  as  binding 
a'i  when  they  were  uttered  by  the  Father  of  Medicine — 
uttered  in  the  dim  twilight  of  pagan  philosophy  and 
polytheism,  but  worthy  of  the  more  advanced  epochs  in 
the  moral  evolution  of  the  world. 
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ABNORMAL   FAT    ASSIMILATION    ASSOCIATED 
WITH  SOME  DISEASES'  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

By  OWEN  T.  WILLIAMS,   MB.,   B.ScLond.,  M  R.C.P., 


Thb  difficulties  surrounding  the  study  of  the  absorption  of 
fat  and  the  different  views  held  thereon  depend  largely 
upon  the  limitation  of  knowledge  regarding  the  various 
fats  concerned,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  chemical 
technique  connected  therewith.  Except  in  such  condi- 
tions as  the  failure  of  the  fat-digesting  secretions  to  reach 
the  intestinal  tract  associated  with  obstruction  to  the  fljw 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  jaiee,  little  is  known  of  any 
abnormality  of  fat  digestion.  The  present  views  of  the 
digestion  of  fats  is  state!  by  B.  Moore  l  as  follows  : 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  neutral  fats  of  the  foods 
are  completely  split  up  in  the  course  of  Intestinal  digestion  by 
the  lipase  of  the  pancreatic  jiice  into  free  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine,  and  that  the  f.itty  acids  are  then  rendered  solubleby 
the  bile  salts  and  lecithin,  either  in  the  form  of  free  fatty  acids 
or  as  alkaline  soaps,  so  that  all  the  constituents  formed  in  fat 
digestion  are  finally  taken  up  in  soluble  form. 
In  the  same  contribution  this  author  points  out  that 
from  solutions  containing  soaps  and  glycerine  the  living 
cell  is  capable  of  inducing  the  synthesis  of  neutral  fat, 
and  thus  rendering  the  soaps  capable  of  absorption. 


The  clinical  and  chemical  observations  recorded  in  this 
contribution  tend  to  show  that  there  are  conditions  in  the 
intestines  in  which  certain  soaps  or  other  insoluble  com- 
pounds of  fatty  acids  are  not  absorbed  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  with  the  presence  of  these 
conditions  certain  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract  are 
related;  The  analyses  here  giv<  n  show  that  true  intestinal 
sand,  appendix  concretions,  and  some  bodies  formed  in 
the  intestines  are  largely  formed  of  fats  and  soaps.  The 
fats  and  soaps  present  are  compounds  of  saturated  fatty 
acids.  The  constitution  of  these  b  dies  and  their  relation 
to  each  other  in  chemical  constitution  throws,  in  my 
opinion,  much  light  upon  the  etiology  of  appendicitis  and 
mucous  colitis,  and  possibly  upon  the  underlying  factors 
in  certain  diseases  accompanied  by  colic. 

Investigations  of  other  foreign  bodies  different  from  the 
above  occurring  in  the  intestine,  such  as  concretions 
formed  by  inspissated  faeces,  by  inorganic  salts,  gall 
stones,  and  false  intestinal  sands,  have  been  examined, 
but  thair  chemical  constitution  shows  that  they  have  no 
relation  to  the  pathological  processes  accompanying  fat 
digestion. 

In  the  following  analyses  determinations  have  been 
made  of  total  ethereal  extractive,  free  fatty  acid  and 
combined  fatty  acid,  soaps  insoluble  in  ether,  iodine 
values  of  the  fatty  aiids  showing  percentages  of  saturated 
and  unsaturated  fatty  acid  present  (Hubl  and  Kottstorfer 
methods,*  nonsaponifiable  matter,  choh sterine,  etc.), 
and  the  bases  present  in  combination  with  fatty  acids 
and  in  organic  combinations. 

Intestinal  Lithiasis. 

Cases  in  which  intestinal  sand  has  been  paesed  in  the 
stools  have  been  recorded  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  one  recorded  by  Duckworth  and 
Gai-rod.3  In  this  as  in  others  the  amount  of  organic  and 
inorganic  material,  with  the  nature  of  the  latter,  has  been 
recorded.  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  observation 
which  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  material, 
Roesser3  reporting  that  10  per  cent,  of  his  specimen 
contained  fatty  substance  soluble  in  ether. 

The  sand  is  found  as  a  "  gravel "  adhering  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  from  which  the  faeces  have  been  emptied. 
It  viries  in  colour  from  grey  to  brown,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  faeces  which  tend  to  hide  its 
appearance  as  an  abnormal  constituent.  When  the  speci- 
mens are  washed  aud  dried  they  in  all  cases  show  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  sand.  This  looks  much 
like  ordinary  sand,  but  has  not  the  same  gritty  feeling, 
but  rather  feels  like  soap,  and  in  well-marked  cases  I  have 
observed  fair-sized  particles  appearing  and  feeling  like 
ordinary  soap.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this 
material  by  Professor  Vaughan  Harley,  at  whose  request 
I  examined  it  in  his  laboratory.     It  contains  : 

Per  cent. 
Organis  material  and  water        ...    55  6 
Inorganic  material 44.4 

The  ash  after  combustion  contains : 

Per  cent. 

CaO     65  65 

Fe203 6-5 

M^O     0 15 

P.O,     23.1 

COs       3  3 

S04       1  3 

Q\         Trace 

Total  fatty  acids  in  specimen    ...      18  per  cent. 

Of  the  totil  calcium  present,  only  34  1  p-r  cent,  is  present  as 
calcium  phosphate.  The  remaining  31.5  per  cent.,  as  is  seen 
from  the  above  table,  has  no  inorganic  acid  with  which  it  could 
be  combined.  . 

An  investigation  was  therefore  made  to  find  the  combination 
in  which  this  calcium  existed  The  material  on  being  burnt 
showed  a  smoky  white  3ame,  which  suggested  the  presence  of 
fat  The  original  material  was  accordingly  treated  with  ether, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  its  total  weight  was  found  to  be  soluble. 
This  ethereal  extract  contained  free  and  combined  fatty  acids. 

After  all  the  fats  soluble  in   ether  had  been  removed  the 

»  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  a  systematic  clasBiflcatiea 
of  fats  is  not  possible.  In  previous  investigations  of  the  fats  in 
faeces  only  their  melting  points  have  been  determined,  and  these 
have  been  Taken  as  exproBamg  differences  in  their  nature.  The  most 
conve  ie  ,t  classification  appears  to  be  Riven  by  arranging  them 
MCfflrdiliR  t"  their  iodine  values.  This  value  expresses  the  amount  of 
h"dne  which  100  crams  of  fat  are  able  U  take  up  and  combine  with, 
,,,H  .brides  the  fattv  acids  inti  two  main  groups,  the  saturated  and 
th "  W     Of  the  saturated  fatty  leids  palmitic  and  stearic 

acids  and  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids  oleic  acid,  occur  m  the 
animal  fats. 
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material  was  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  treated 
with  ether, when  a  farther  8  per  cent,  was  found  to  be  soluble. 
This  was  found  to  be  free  fatty  acid,  the  hydrochloric  acid 
having  therefore  spilt  up  the  calcium  soaps  and  liberated  their 
fatty  acids. 

That  the  fats  present  were  saturated  (palmitic  or  stearic  or 
both)  was  shown  by  their  low  iodine  values,  the  fat  first 
extracted  having  the  value  18  per  cent.,  the  fatty  acids  from 
the  soaps  13.3  per  cent. 

During  the  past  year,  in  the  wards  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Liverpool,  I  have  seen  several  specimens  of 
faeces  containing  particles  resembling  sand.  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  seven  well-marked  specimens,  and  in  these 
I  have  found  the  same  constitution  as  that  noted  above, 
all  showing  presence  of  fat  soluble  in  ether  and  soaps 
insoluble  in  ether,  all  the  fatty  acids  from  these  being  of 
the  saturated  type.  To  obtain  the  material  from  well- 
formed  stools  they  were  allowed  to  stand  under  a  slowly- 
running  tap  to  disintegrate  them  and  then  carefully 
emptied,  the  sand  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  nature  of  the  cases  is  shown  in  the  following  brief 
summary.  Cases  1  and  11  will  be  referred  to  in  greater 
detail  later. 

Case  i. — A  female,  aged  22,  under  the  care  of  Sir  James 
Barr.  The  patient's  appendix  had  been  removed  one  year 
previous  to  admission  to  hospital  on  account  of  repeated 
attacks  of  abdominal  p3in.  The  pain  recurred  one  month 
after  operation.  Oa  admission  she  was  suffering  from 
abdominal  pain  with  much  mucus  in  the  stools. 

Case  ii. — Under  Mr.  Paul's  care.  A  male,  suffering  from 
symptoms  suggesting  the  presence  of  gall  stones.  The  patient 
had  colic. 

Case  nr. — A  female,  aged  16,  under  the  care  of  Sir  James 
Barr.  The  patient  had  a  large  ovarian  cyst.  On  admission 
she  was  suffering  from  abdominai  pain,  constipation,  and 
vomiting.  The  vomiting  had  no  relation  to  food.  Intestinal 
sand  was  found  in  the  stools  both  before  and  after  the 
operation  for  removal  of  the  cyst. 

Case  iv. — Sir  James  Barr's  case.  A  female,  aged  34,  suffer- 
ing from  colic.  She  was  markedly  constipated.  Purgatives  re- 
lieved the  pain  after  the  passing  of  faeces  containing  intestinal 
sand.    The  appendix  vermiformis  was  felt  to  be  thickened. 

Case  v.— Sir  James  Barr's  case.  A  female  suffering  from 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein  following  parturition.  The 
patient  was  very  ill  and  the  leg  much  swollen  and  very  painful. 

Case  vi. — A  male,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bradsbaw,  suffering 
from  ulcerative  colitis,  with  pus  and  blood  in  the  stools. 

Case  vii. — Afemale,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Paul  sufferingfrom 
malignant  disease  of  the  caecum.  The  caecum  was  removed. 
Intestinal  sand  was  found  both  before  and  after  operation. 

Harley  and  Goodbody4  state  that  the  sand  is  not 
uncommonly  found  in  the  stools  if  looked  for.  On  many 
occasions,  in  addition  to  the  seven  typical  cases  mentioned 
above,  I  have  been  able  to  find  small  quantities  of  similar 
material  by  placing  the  faeces  in  a  bag  with  an  open  top, 
made  of  several  layers  of  muslin,  and  allowing  it  to  hang 
in  running  water  until  most  of  the  faeces  had  been  washed 
away.  The  material  when  present  in  any  quantity  was 
found  in  cases  where  there  was  abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky 
nature,  and  it  may  hence  be  suggested  that  the  material 
acted  as  a  chemical  irritant,  giving  rise  to  painful  contrac- 
tions of  the  intestine  to  eliminate  it.  The  richness  of 
these  intestinal  sands  in  calcium,  iron,  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  also  in  fattyconstituents  which  are  all  usually  described 
as  constituents  of  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  point  to  their  originating  in  the  intestine  as  a 
result  of  some  excess  in  secretion  or  defect  of  absorption. 

ApPENDICITfS. 

Concretions  occurring  in  the  appendix  when  dried  cut 
quite  easily  :  they  appear  almost  always  to  be  white,  and 
the  cut  surface  has  a  smooth  appearance  like  soap.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  section  of  a  faecal  concretion, 
which  is  deeply  pigmented  and  has  a  gritty  feeling  to  the 
touch.  That  the  concretions  from  the  appendix  contain 
fat  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 


14.97  per  ceut. 

15  6  per  cent. 

..      16  2 

1.2 

7.1 

21        » 

Of  the  fats  soluble  in  ether  all  were  present  as  oombined  fats 
(except  In  A,  in  which  there  was  5  6  percent,  of  free  fatty 
acids).  The  low  iodine  values  of  both  the  above  fractions  (from 
4  to  18  percent.)  show  them  all  to  be  fats  of  the  saturated  tyoe. 


The  amount  of  calcium  in  each  concretion  was:  A,  3.3  per 
cent.  ;  B,  3.6  per  cent.  ;  C,  3.2  per  cent. 

A  faecal  concretion  from  the  Intestine  examined  at  the  time 
contained  only  0.68  per  cent,  of  calcium. 

The  extraction  of  fat  from  several  faecal  concretions  was 
undertaken  for  comparison,  but  the  amount  and  nature 
could  not  accurately  be  determined  owing  to  the  amount 
of  pigment  always  taken  up  by  the  ether  interfering  with 
the  reactions — another  point  of  difference  between  an 
appendix  concretion  and  one  formed  of  inspissated  faeces. 

Further  facts  which  point  to  the  fact  that  appendix  con- 
cretions are  not,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  called, 
faecal  concretions  are  the  following  : 

Appendix  concretions  are  usually  of  sufficient  size  to 
markedly  dilate  the  terminal  portion  of  the  appendix,  and 
to  do  this  it  would  presuppose  an  abnormal  amount  of 
force  acting  from  the  caecum  to  so  distend  the  narrow 
lumen,  a  condition  of  affairs  impossible  to  understand  with 
the  lumen  of  the  caecum  so  large  to  carry  away  the  faeces 
acted  on  by  such  a  force  did  it  conceivably  exist.  The 
appendix  concretions  are  invariably  concentrically  lami- 
nated, proving  conclusively  that  they  are  formed  by 
successive  depositions  on  all  sides,  the  terminal  as  well  as 
the  proximal,  and  that  they  are  formed  in  situ. 

That  the  appendix  has  a  secretion  which,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  could  form  these  concretions,  is  to 
be  seen  in  any  appendix  in  the  postmortem  room.  Sir 
William  Macewen5  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
such  a  secretion  during  life.  Schmidt6  states  that  the 
intestinal  mucous  membranes  excrete  inorganic  salts, 
such  as  those  of  Iron,  calcium,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and 
also  fatty  substances.  Hermann7  has  shown  that  a  loop 
of  intestine  separated  from  the  intestinal  tract,  sewn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  restored  to  the  abdomen,  soon 
becomes  filled  with  a  mass  resembling  faeces. 

It  is  probable  that  the  faecal-like  masses  found  in  the 
appendix  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner ;  this  would 
explain  their  containing  fat  and  calcium  in  such  large 
quantities.  In  a  case  in  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Newbolt,  I  was  able  to  collect  a 
glairy  mucoid-looking  material  which  was  being  excreted 
by  a  loop  of  intestine  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract  and  discharging  on  the  surface.  This  contained 
3  8  per  cent,  of  fatty  substance  which  contained  saturated 
fatty  acids  (iodine  value  12.2  per  cent.).  This  shows  that 
the  fatty  substances  excreted  by  the  intestinal  mucous 
membranes  are  of  the  saturated  type. 

The  above  facts  are  evidence  to  show  that  the  concre- 
tions in  the  appendix  containing  insoluble  calcium  soaps 
of  saturated  fatty  acids  are  formed  by  the  secretion  of  the 
appendix  itself. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  these  concretions,  when  they 
occur,  play  a  define  role  in  the  pathogenesis  of  appendi- 
citis.   Of  a  case  observed,  Nothnagel"  states  : 

The  appendix  after  removal  was  opened  while  still  warm  and 
while  the  muscular  fibres  were  still  contracting.  The  mucous 
membranes  were  pale  and  perfectly  normal  in  appearance 
except  at  the  distal  extremity  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
hard  rounded  calculus,  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone,  where  it  was 
injected,  and  light  red  in  colour.  An  observation  of  thi9  kind 
conclusively  shows,  to  my  mind,  that  the  localized  catarrh, 
which  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  faecal 
concretion,  would  have  ultimately  led  to  other  and  probably 
grave  results. 

Though  the  majority  of  eases  occur  without  the  forma- 
tion of  a  concretion,  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  same 
pathological  processes  which  allow  of  their  formation  may 
have  a  deleterious  effect  even  before  a  concretion  is 
formed.  The  appendix  normally  tends  to  become  oblite- 
rated as  the  result  of  age.  Zuckerkandl  -1  shows  this  to 
be  the  result  of  involution  changes. 

The  mucous  membrane  undergoes  atrophy,  the  glandular 
structures  desquamate,  and  the  opposing  layers  of  tho  inner 
surface  of  the  organ  grow  together.  At  the  same  time,  or 
occasionally  before  this  time,  the  submucous  coat  undergoes 
thickening,  and/a<  accumulates  at  this  part  of  the  wall.  The 
muscular  coat  does  necessarily  show  any  changes,  but  may  also 
reveal  an  accumulation  of  fat. 

The  lumen  of  the  appendix  is  so  small  that  the  slightest 
swelling  of  its  wall  leads  to  its  obliteration.  I  have  cut 
open  several  appendices  not  containing  concretions  imme- 
diately after  their  removal  by  operation  and  placed  them  in 
fsmicacid.  The  walls  stained  black;  bat  on  th»  surface 
of  the  lumen  there  remained  a  layer  which  did  not  stain, 
this  layer  being  the  secretion  adherent  to  the  walls.    This 
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is  significant,  as  the  saturated  fatty  acids — palmitic  and 
stearic  acids— do  not  stain  with  osmic  acid,  whereas  un- 
saturated fatty  acids  sucli  as  oleic  acid  do.  I  would  there- 
fore suggest  that  these  fat  compounds  secreted  or  excreted 
by  the  tubular  glands  may  under  abnormal  conditions 
block  the  lumen  of  the  gland,  and  so  render  them  liable  to 
be  more  easily  infected  by  micro-organisms  than  they 
would  be  if  carrying  out  their  normal  functions. 

The  close  relationship  between  appendicitis  and  colitis 
has  been  frequently  suggested.  Harley  and  Goodbody,loin 
discussing  the  etiology  of  mucous  colitis,  do  not  admit  that 
it  is  generally  consequent  on  appendicitis.  A  great  number 
of  cases  undoubtedly  follow  appendicitis,  but  this  fact 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  appendicitis  is 
esponsible  for  the  condition.  The  underlying  pathological 
condition  which  caused  the  appendicitis  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  which  caused  the  colitis. 

Intestinal  lithiasis  is,  according  to  Nothnagel,  usually 
associated  with  mucous  colitis,  and  may  be  prolonged  over 
many  years. 

In  relation  to  the  above  views,  Case  1,  mentioned  above, 
Is  of  interest. 

The  appendix  was  removed  in  Xovember,  1905,  on  account  of 
repeated  attacks  of  abdominal  pain.  The  patient  stated  that 
me  month  afterwards  the  same  pain  recurred,  and  continued 
intermittently  until  December,  1906,  when  she  was  admitted 
to  Sir  James  Barr'a  wards.  Golic  was  present  at  this  period, 
with  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  vomiting  was 
unrelated  to  food.  The  patient  was  of  a  neurotic  tempera- 
ment. In  the  stools  were  found  much  mucus  and  quan- 
tities of  intestinal  sand.  The  sand  was  not  immediately 
obvious,  and  was  gathered  by  the  methods  mentioned  above. 
It  was  analysed  and  shown  to  be  true  intestinal  sand.  After 
some  weeks'  treatment  the  symptoms  and  stools  were  much  the 
same  as  on  admission.  With  the  view  of  relieving  the  symptoms 
the  patient  was  placed  on  a  diet  containing  much  unsaturated 
fat  (olive  and  sardine  oils,  both  of  which  have  very  high  iodine 
values).  After  a  week  on  this  diet  the  amount  of  sand  and 
mucus  in  the  stools  was  very  much  diminished.  On  the  patient 
resuming  a  diet  containing  butter  fat  and  meat  fats  (saturated), 
the  sand  and  mucus  increased  very  definitely  in  quantity.  The 
stools  were  carefully  collected  under  these  conditions,  and  are 
being  subjected  to  special  examination  for  separationand  deter- 
mination of  the  different  saturated  and  unsaturated  fatty  acids. 
After  three  months'  treatment  with  olive  oil,  the  pain  is  much 
less,  and  there  is  very  little  sand  or  mucus  in  the  stools.  The 
••'act  that  unsaturated  fats  might  be  of  value  was  suggested  by 
obvious  theoretical  considerations,  the  formation  of  more 
soluble  and  more  easily  split-up  soaps.  This  is  borne  out  in  a 
case  related  to  me  by  I)r.  Thomas  Clarke  who,  many  years  ago, 
had  a  patient  suffering  from  abdominal  symptoms,  with  which 
was  associated  intestinal  lithiasis.  Treatment  for  a  very  con- 
siderable time  failed  to  relieve  the  patient  until  she  was  placed 
on  a  diet  containing  olive  and  salad  oils,  when  the  symptoms 
3nd  sand  both  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks. 

French  authors  (Dieulafoy,  Matthieu,  Talamon,  Reclus, 
and  others)  attach  special  importance  to  a  peculiar  form 
of  catarrh  as  being  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  intestinal 
sand,  a  catarrh  which  they  consider  to  stand  in  close 
relationship  to  enteritis  membranacea  or  also  to  gout,  and 
which,  according  to  some,  is  also  the  cause  of  appendicitis. 
Dieulafoy11  has  called  attention  to  the  number  of  patients 
suffering  from  muco-membranous  typhlo-colitis  who  are 
operated  on  for  an  appendicitis  which  they  have  not  got. 
He  described  thirteen  cases,  all  suffering  from  abdominal 
pain.  It  has  frequently  occurred  that  patients  have  been 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  when  they  have  had  entero- 
colitis, and  Dieulafoy  has  observed  the  painful  crises  to 
recur  at  the  same  spot  and  with  the  same  intensity  after 
the  operation.  Bottentuit13  has  similarly  collected  22 
cases  who  have  suffered  from  muoo-membranous  typhlo- 
colitis, or  intestinal  lithiasis,  who  have  been  operated  on 
tor  a  non-existent  appendicitis. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  observations  recorded 
above  may  afford  a  solution  to  the  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  as  to  the  relations  between  appendicitis  and 
mucous  colitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  mucous  colitis  and 
intestinal  lithiasis  on  the  other,  and  go  still  further  to 
suggest  a  possible  relation  between  the  three  diseases, 
they  having  in  common  some  abnormality  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  processes  associated  with  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  fat,  and  the  production  of  calcium  salts  of 
saturated  fatty  acids. 

Fat  Concretions  in  the  Intestine. 
That  these  are  not  the  only  conditions  in  which  patho- 
logical fat  processes  are  associated  with  disease  is  seen 
from  the  following  cases ; 
4 


From  a  patient  suffering  from  acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion Mr.  Paul  removed  a  mass  which  was  causing  the  ob- 
struction. It  was  situated  in  the  small  intestine  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum.  Recognizing  the  unusual 
character  of  the  mass,  Mr.  1'aul  kindly  sent  it  to  me 
to  examine.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  Tangerine 
orange.  In  the  centre  was  a  raisin,  around  which  was  a 
bright  yellow  pultaceous  mass  held  together  by  stroma  of 
vegetable  material.  The  exterior  was  stained  by  faecal 
material.  It  was  found  to  contain  34.1  per  cent,  of  fat 
(of  this  74  per  cent,  was  present  as  combined  fat  having 
the  low  iodine  value  of  18  per  cent.).  The  unsaponifiable 
material  was  isolated,  and  proved  to  be  cholestcrine. 
That  this  was  not  a  concretion  such  as  is  sometimes 
formed  by  the  administration  of  large  quantities  of  olive 
oil  was  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  fat. 

In  another  case  of  Mr.  Paul's,  a  male,  the  symptoms 
suggested  the  presence  of  gall  stones.  Intestinal  sand 
was  found  in  the  stools.  When  operated  upon  there  were 
found  in  the  bile  passages  and  neighbouring  portions 
of  the  intestines  numerous  very  small  brownish- red 
granules,  but  no  stones.  An  analysis  of  these  granules 
showed  that  they  contained  fat  in  quantity.  This 
specimen  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Duck- 
worth and  Garrod,  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  pigments 
in  their  specimen  of  intestinal  sand,  suggested  that  it  had 
been  formed  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum. 

The  fact  that  the  fatty  acids  present  in  all  the  above 
conditions  are  saturated— such  as  palmitic  and  stearic — is 
of  high  interest,  for  it  is  well  known  that  these  fats,  when 
given  alone,  are  only  absorbed  in  very  small  quantities, 
from  86  to  91  per  cent,  remaining  as  residue  in  the  faeces, 
whereas,  when  given  mixed  with  unsaturated  fatty  acids, 
such  as  oleic,  they  are  absorbed  to  a  higher  degree.  Olive 
oil,  when  given  alone,  is  almost  all  absorbed,  only  2  per 
cent,  remaining  in  the  faeces. 

Equally  interesting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  value 
of  the  various  fats  in  human  food,  is  the  fact  that  human 
milk  contains  a  very  high  proportion  of  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  compared  with  the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  fact  that 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  aid  the  absorption  of  the  saturated 
suggests  that  in  the  above  conditions,  where  insoluble 
compounds  of  saturated  fatty  acids  occur,  the  administra- 
tion of  olive  oil  might  be  of  value  in  aiding  the  absorption 
of  these  deleterious  products. 

Observations  which  are  being  made  tend  to  show  that 
the  nature  of  the  fats  in  the  diet  have  some  effect  in 
producing  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Vaughan  Harley,  in  whose 
laboratory  the  work  was  commenced,  and  to  Mr.  Thelwall 
Thomas  for  many  valuable  specimens.  To  the  surgeons  and 
physicians  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  use  of  their  cases,  for  specimens,  and  for  the  time  to 
conduct  these  researches.  The  work  was  conducted  in  the 
Bio-chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Benjamiu  Moore.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him 
for  his  valuable  advice,  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the  laboratory 
for  much  kind  assistance. 
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A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  respecting 
the  etiology  of  berl-beri.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
microbial  infection  by  a  staphylococcus  (Pekelharing  and 
Winkler),  by  a  bacillus  (Rost),  by  a  micrococcus  found  in 
the  urine  (Okata  and  Kokubo),  to  arsenical  poisoning,  to 
nitrogen  starvation,  to  an  intoxication  from  emanations 

*  Abstract  or  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Medical  Association 
Meeting  at  Toronto.  1906.  The  publication  of  tin;.  1  aper  has  been 
delayed  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  manuscript  in  transmissi.'U. 
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from  the  soil  (Manson),  or  from  bad  rice,  etc.  Hamilton 
Wright  believes  it  to  be  an  intoxication  due  to  products 
formed  by  a  large  bacillus  living  in  the  duodenum ; 
Daniels  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  a  protozoan,  the  parasite 
being  conveyed  probably  by  lice. 

We  have  recently  obtained  several  monkeys  suffering 
from  a  disease  which  in  some  respects  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  beri  beri.  The  animals  were  evidently 
very  ill,  in  most  of  them  there  was  considerable  oedema 
of  the  face  and  genitals,  much  like  renal  dropsy,  but  the 
urine  never  contained  any  albumen,  and  the  knee-jerks 
were  either  increased,  or  diminished,  or  absent.  They  all 
died,  and  the  only  c  instant  lesion  found  was  congestion  of 
the  kidneys,  which  showed  cloudy  swelling  of  the  renal 
epithelium,  and  in  scattered  areas  haemorrhages  into  the 
convoluted  tubes  with  denudation  of  their  lining  epithe- 
lium, and  congestion  of  the  glomerular  vessels.  Hyaline 
casts  were  constantly  found  in  the  urine,  which  in  some  of 
the  animals  contained  highly  refractile  cells  of  an  unknown 
nature  (?  protozoa).  Attempts  to  infect  healthy  monkeys 
from  the  sick  were  not  very  successful,  the  condition  of 
marked  oedema  was  never  obtained,  but  in  two  animals 
the  eyelids  became  puffy,  they  became  weak  and  ill,  and 
the  knee-jerks  were  exaggerated.  These  results  sugge3ted 
that  possibly  in  beriberi  an  infective  organism  exists, 
protozoan  in  nature,  and  eliminated  in  the  urine,  by  which 
the  infection  may  be  conveyed. 

We  therefore  fed  monkey3  with  the  urine  of  cases  of 
beri-beri  occurring  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Royal  Albert 
Dock.  These  experiments  unfortunately  were  vitiated  by 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  some  of  the  animals,  but 
in  two  which  were  free  from  tubercle  a  condition  of 
illness,  emaciation,  puffine3S,  cyanosis,  weakness  of  hind 
legs,  and  alteration  of  the  knee-jerks  seemed  to  result 
from  the  feeding  with  urine. 

We  also  examined  the  urine  of  cases  of  beri- beri  at  the 
Seamen's  Hospital.  The  urine  in  the  acute  stage  is 
generally  concentrated  and  high-coloured,  and  deposits 
urates.  Centrifugalized,  the  deposit  constantly  shows 
hyaline  and  granular  casts  more  or  less  abundantly.  Small 
refractile  spherical  bodies  are  also  present,  measuring 
2  to  3  /x  in  diameter,  apparently  having  a  thick  capsule, 
enclosing  hyaline  contents.  These  do  not  give  the  reactions 
for  fat  with  osmic  acid  and  Sudan  III,  but  may  be  products 
of  degeneration  (?  "  myelin  bodies  ").  Other  cells  also  occur ; 
these  measure  20  n  in  diameter,  are  globular,  and  contain 
a  cytoplasm  studded  with  very  refractile  granules  and 
having  a  single  nucleus.  A  third  form  of  cell  may  be 
met  with,  30  p  in  diameter,  enclosed  within  a  thick 
capsule,  and  containing  a  finely  granular  oval  nucleus  with 
rounded  nucleolus.  Both  the  last  two  varieties  of  cells 
stain  faintly  with  neutral  red,  methylene  blue,  and 
methyl  green  in  physiological  salt  solution  in  wet  speci- 
mens, but  if  smears  be  made  and  dried  they  seem  to 
disintegrate  and  cannot  be  found.  These  cells  either  are 
peculiar  degenerate  cells  or  possibly  are  protozoa. 

We  have  also  examined  a  number  of  kidneys  obtained 
from  cases  of  acute  beri-beri,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by 
Dr.  McDougall  of  Singapore,  to  whom  we  would  tender 
our  best  thanks.  Sections  of  these  kidneys  show  changes 
similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  monkeys'  kidneys,  but  in 
a  more  intense  form — namely,  congestion  of  the  glomerular 
vessels  and  haemorrhages  into  the  glomeruli,  scattered 
patches  of  haemorrhages  into  the  tubuli  recti  and  con- 
voluted tubules,  with  denudation  of  epithelium  in  these 
areas,  and  much  widespread  cloudy  swelling  ol  the  renal 
epithelium.  We  believe  that  these  changes  have  not  been 
described  before. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  we  would 
suggest  that  beri-beri  is  a  protozoan  infection,  that  the 
infecting  agent  is  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  that  the 
urine  is  the  source  of  infeotion. 
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Tub  generally-accepted  view  with  regard  to  the  arthritis 
which  sometimes  accompanies  erythema  nodosum  is  that 
it  is  a  true  acute  articular  rheumatism.  This  view  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  endocarditis  develops  or  is  found 
to  be  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Mackenzie 
collected  records  of  108  cases  of  erythema  nodosum  (90 


females  and  18  males),  and  15.7  per  cent,  showed  definite 
arthritis,  and  a  further  15.7  per  cent,  complained  of 
rheumatic  pains ;  21.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  had  or 
developed  signs  of  endocarditis.  Goodhart  and  Still, 
found  that  of  29  cases  of  erythema  nodosum,  19  were- 
rheumatic,  5  were  not  rheumatic,  and  in  5  the  history  was 
not  inquired  into. 

My  own  experience  of  six  years  in  the  medical  out- 
patient department  has  been  that  the  signs  or  a  history 
of  chorea,  endocarditis,  or  arthritis  are  not  found  in  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  erythema  nodosum, 

Other  points  in  favour  of  erythema  nodosum  being  a. 
rheumatic  manifestation  are:  The  age-incidence  of  the 
two  diseases  (rheumatic  fever  and  erythema  nodosum)  are 
practically  identical,  the  majority  oi  cases  (63.2  per  cent- 
of  125  cases  of  erythema  nodosum,  55  8  per  cent,  of 
193  cases  of  rheumatic  fever)  occurring  in  the  second  and. 
third  decades  of  life ;  the  incidence  of  disease  is,  too,  in 
both  cases  heaviest  upon  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
15  years.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  th;t  both 
diseases  occasionally  occur  in  epidemic  form,  and  may  be 
infectious,  and  they  have  in  common  such  symitoms  as. 
various  forms  of  erythema,  arthritis,  tonsillitis,  and 
endocarditis. 

Erythema  nodosum  differs,  however,  from  rheumatic 
fever  in  that  it  much  more  commonly  attacks  females 
than  males  (of  125  cases  of  erythema  nodosum,  36  were 
males  and  89  females).  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  last 
and  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  year,  whilst  acute 
rheumatism  in  Bristol  is  most  prevalent  in  the  third 
quarter.  A  long  prodromal  period  of  malaise,  compara- 
tive freedom  from  the  risk  of  recurrence,  slight  consti- 
tutional disturbance  during  the  pyrexial  period,  and  the 
presence  of  phlyctenule  in  the  eyes,  are  characteristics 
of  erythema  nodosum.  To  these  differences  I  wish  to  add 
another— namely,  that  the  arthritis  of  erythema  nodosum 
may  differ  entirely  from  that  met  with  in  rheumatic  fever, 
and  that  this  arthritis  and  the  accompanying  pyrexia  and 
rash  are  little  influenced  by  the  administration  of  salicy- 
lates. In  illustration  of  this  last  point  I  would  quote  the 
following  three  cases : 

Case  i. 
Mrs.  W.,  aged  63,  had  suffered  from  erythema  nodosum  when- 
5  years  old.  With  the  exception  of  an  attack  of  influenza 
when  50  years  of  age,  which  was  followed  by  nenritis,  and 
which  had  left  her  with  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  her 
health  had  been  good.  On  Aagiist  10th,  1906,  she  left  for  a. 
holiday  at  the  seaside,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  of  her  stay 
suffered  from  lassitude  aud  pains  about  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

About  August  24th  there  was  fever,  with  dry,  coated  tongue  . 
the  joint  pains  became  worse,  and  by  August  28th  the  articu- 
lations were  distinctly  red  and  swollen,  aud  a  rash  was  noted 
on  the  arms  and  legs.  She  returned  home,  and  was  seen  by 
me  on  September  2nd.  The  temperature  when  the  patient  was 
first  seen  was  101°,  and,  in  spite  of  large  doses  of  salicylate  of 
soda  and  aspirin,  pushed  until  tinnitus  and  delirium  were 
produced,  it  remained  between  100°  and  102°  for  ten  days.  The 
joints  affected  were  those  of  the  wrists,  ankles,  fingers,  and' 
knees,  and  there  was  slight  stiffness  in  the  temporo-maxillary 
joints.  Contrary  to  the  condition  generally  seen  in  rheumatic 
fever  there  was  much  redness  and  puffiness  of  the  joints,  the' 
overlying  skin  pitting  as  it  does  in  gout.  Although  there  was 
a  sensation  of  stiffness  the  joints  were  not  painful,  even  on 
movement.  They  did  not  resume  their  natural  appearance  for 
ten  days.  The  rash  of  erythema  nodosum  was  present  on  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  fresh  crops  of  nodules  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  lasting  in  all  for  five  weeks.  During  the  first  week 
there  was  profuse  sweating,  and  a  sudaminal  rash  appeared 
on  the  trunk.  There  was  oedema  of  the  legs,  There  was  nc 
cardiac  bruit  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  The  pulse-rate  at 
no  time  reached  a  hundred  beats  per  minute.  Beyond  some 
stifl'aess  in  the  joints  and  slight  pyrexia  when  aspirin  was 
withdrawn,  recovery  was  uninterrupted.  In  the  early  weeks 
of  the  illness  there  had  been  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  con- 
junctivae, nose,  and  throat.  This  attack  differed  from  aeuji" 
rheumatic  fever  in  that  it  did  not  yield  readily  to  salicylates, 
also  in  the  nature  of  the  arthritis,  which  was  painless,  and 
accompanied  by  much  reddeuing  and  oedema  of  the  skin. 
There  was  never  grave  constitutional  disturbance,  but  early  in 
the  illness  there  was  slight  bronchitis. 


Cask  ii. 
G.  S.,  a  married  man,  agpd  36,  attended  the  Bristol  Geueraf 
Hospital  on  April  3rd,  1905,  complaining  of  pains  In  both 
knees  and  in  the  left  elbow.  The  pains  were  of  five  or  six 
weeks'  duration  and  were  worse  when  in  bod.  The  joints  were 
swollen,  painful  and  still,  and  suggestive  of  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism,  or  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Seven  years  pre- 
viously he  had  a  slight  attack  of  rheumati-m,  but  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  keep  him  home  from  work,  Twelve  months 
I  previously  he  had  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  appeared  again 
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recently,  and  recurred  again  whilst  he  was  attending  the  hos- 
pital for  his  arthritis.  Three  weeks  ago  he  had  otitis  media. 
There  was  no  oardHc  bruit.  Over  both  arms  extending  as 
■high  as  the  shoulders  there  was  the  i.ish  of  erythema  nodosum 
and  this  persisted  for  four  weeks.  There  was  no  rash  on  the 
legs  or  thighs.  The  treatment  adopted  was  administration  of 
aspirin  and  hot  air  baths  for  the  affected  joints.  Later,  full 
length  electrical  baths,  massage,  blisters,  salol,  iodides,  tonics 
•were  tried,  but  the  arthritis  was  not  relieved  sufliciently  to 
enable  the  patient  to  resume  work  until  the  expiration  of  four 
months.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  he  had  made  a  complete 
recovery,  but  the  urine  still  showed  a  few  pus  cells  and  pro- 
static threads.  After  the  patient  had  been  attending  for  six 
months  Mr.  Walker  reported  that  he  was  suffering  from 
retinitis.  Except  for  the  presence  of  erythema  nodosum  and 
of  retinitis  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  classifying  this 
as  a  case  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism. 

Case  hi. 
C.  T.,  a  married  woman,  aged  50,  attended  as  an  out-patient 
and  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  December  9th,  1905. 
About  a  fortnight  before  admission  she  had  suffered  from 
chilliness,  sore  throat,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a  rash  on  the 
arms  and  legs.  Owing  to  the  pains  she  had  kept  in  bed.  On 
admission  the  temperature  was  100.4°  F.  There  was  no  history 
of  previous  rheumatic  affection.  The  rash  of  erythema 
nodosum  was  thickly  covering  the  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
thighs  and  legs,  and  the  ulnar  and  extensor  surfaces  of  the 
arms,  extending  for  a  short  distance  above  the  elbows.  There 
were  pains  and  stillness  in  both  elbows,  ankles,  and  knees, 
and  in  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints.  There  were  no  objective 
signs  of  arthritis,  and  the  pains  were  better  when  the  patient 
was  in  bed.  The  axillae  were  much  pigmented  and  the  trunk 
freckled.  At  the  heart's  apex  there  was  a  soft  blowing  systolic 
-bruit  conducted  outwards.  The  legs  were  oedematous,  and 
there  was  slight  albuminuria.  A  few  rhonchi  were  heard  over 
the  lungs.  Examination  of  the  blood  showed  :  Haemoglobin, 
SO  per  cent.  ;  red  cells,  4,250,000  ;  white  cells,  20,000.  A  differ- 
ential count  showed : 

Finely  granular  oxyphile  leucocytes...    74  per  cent. 
Coarsely      „  ,,  „  ...      1        ,, 

Large  hyaline        7        „ 

Lymphocytes        18        ,, 

— a  result  similar  to  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  acute 
rheumatism.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  was  102.4°  F., 
but  under  large  doses  of  salicylate  of  soda  it  fell  to  normal  in 
fthree  days.  During  a  brief  attack  of  delirium  tremens  the 
drug  was  discontinued  for  a  few  days,  and  the  temperature 
rose  again.  A  fortnight  after  admission  the  rash  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  temperature  was  normal.  There  was  still  a 
cardiac  bruit,  and  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  joints  persisted. 
Her  convalescence  was  very  slow,  but  when  discharged  to  the 
convalescent  home  on  January  25th,  1906,  there  was  no  cardiac 
.bruit  and  very  little  stiffness  in  the  limbs.  This  attack 
differed  from  typical  rheumatic  fever  in  the  absence  of  sweat- 
ing and  of  objective  joint  symptoms,  and  in  the  persistent 
nature  of  the  pains  and  stiffness  in  the  joints. 

These  3  cases  Illustrate  the  fact  that  not  only  is  it 
difficult  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  erythema 
nodosum  to  recognize  any  rheumatic  taint,  but  that 
•even  when  arthritis  Is  present  it  may  differ  very  markedly 
from  that  found  in  acute  rheumatic  fever. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


A  NOTE  ON  INTERSTITIAL  PANCREATITIS  IN   ITS 

RELATION  TO  SPRUE. 
The  discovery  of  the  association  of  pancreatic  catarrh  or 
of  the  more  advanced  condition,  interstitial  pancreatitis, 
in  cases  on  which  I  have  been  consulted  with  regard  to 
treatment,  after  they  had  been  diagnosed  as  sprue  by  well- 
known  physicians  devoting  special  attention  to  tropical 
diseases,  is,  I  think,  worth  noting. 

I  have  operated  on  several  of  these  cases  beneficially  by 
draining  the  bile  ducts  either  by  cholecystotomy,  or,  what 
is  better,  cholecystenterostomy,  in  which  the  drainage  is 
of  a  more  permanent  character. 

This  preliminary  note  I  hope  to  supplement  later,  after 
my  observations  are  more  complete,  by  a  more  extended 
•reference  to  cases.  The  subject  is  also  noted  briefly  in  a 
work  on  the  pancreas,  now  in  the  press,  by  Dr.  Cammidge 
and  myself. 

I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  chronic 
pancreatitis  in  Europeans  who  have  returned  invalided 
from  India,  Ceylon,  and  other  tropical  countries,  and  from 
information  I  have  received  from  medical  men  practising 
in  those  countries  I  suspect  diseases  of  the  pancreas  are 
frequently  unrecognized. 


It  may  be,  and  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  some 
of  the  cases  diagnosed  as  sprue  owe  their  origin  to  inflam- 
matory disturbance  of  the  pancreas,  and  in  other  cases  the 
pancreatic  disease  forms  an  important  complication 
requiring  treatment. 

A.  W.  Mayo  Roiison,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.S. 


A  CASE  OF  GONOCOCCAL  PYAEMIA. 
The  object  in  reporting  this  case  is  to  put  on  record  a 
cell  count  from  a  pleural  effusion  which  I  believe  to  be 
unusual. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  35,  had  suffered  from  joint  pains 
and  stiffness  since  Christmas  ;  at  Easter  the  pain,  swelling, 
and  tenderness  of  the  joints  had  become  much  worse,  and  was 
associated  with  profuse  sweating. 

On  April  7th  the  wrists  and  ankles  were  affected,  contained 
fluid,  and  were  very  painful  and  tender.  The  skin  was  covered 
with  miliaria,  and  showed  also  the  remains  of  an  eruption 
stated  to  have  been  chicken-pox.  The  pulse  was  80,  and  the 
heart  sounds  were  normal,  but  there  was  a  pleural  friction 
sound  in  the  left  axilla.  The  temperature  was  102°  F.  There 
was  some  not  very  marked  anaemia.     No  leucorrhoea. 

April  30th.  Signs  of  fluid  at  the  right  baBe.  A  rather 
denssly-opalescent  fluid  was  drawn  off  from  the  right  base. 
Pus  was  drawn  off  from  a  tendon  sheath  on  the  right  wrist.  A 
film  of  the  pas  showed  large  numbers  of  typical  gonococci. 
Films  from  the  centrifugalized  deposit  of  the  pleural  fluid 
did  not  show  any  gonococci  but  the  following  count : 
Eosinophile  leucocytes  (some  of  these  appear 
to  be  uninuclear)  ...  ...  ...  ...    147 

Mast  cells     ...  123 

Endothelial  cells      ...  112 

Lymphocytes  ...  ...  ...  ...    112 

Polynuclear  leucocytes  ...  ...  ...      25 

The  fluid  was  aspirated  and  did  not  reaccumulate. 

May  23rd.  She  had  a  singing  aortic  diastolic  murmur  and 
was  getting  very  anaemic. 


Blood  Count. 

Red  corpuscles... 

...    3,376,000 

White  cells        

12,600 

Haemoglobin    ... 

...    55  per  cent. 

ifferential  count  of  400  cells  : 

Polynuclear  leucocytes... 

248 

Lymphocytes   ... 

138 

Mast  cells 

10 

Eosinophile  leucocytes... 

4 

June  4th.  Systolic  and  diastolic  murmurs  in  the  aortic  area  : 
systolic  mitral  murmur.  Complained  of  pain  in  the  splenic 
area. 

June  26th.  Patient  died.  Daring  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  evening  temperature  varied  from  If 2°  F.  to  104°  F.,  the 
morning  temperature  from  99°  F.  to  100°  F.,  and  the  anaemia 
and  emaciation  were  progressive. 

The  autopsy  showed  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  and 
mitral  cusps.  There  were  no  adhesions  at  the  right  base. 
There  was  a  large  splenic  infarct. 

F.  H.  Jacob,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Hon.  Physician,  the  General  Hospital,  Nottingham. 


HYPERTROPHIC  CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER  IN 
AN  INFANT. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  see  an  Infant  who  had 
been  "  unable  to  swallow  any  food  for  two  days."  The 
child,  aged  three  months,  was  emaciated  and  nearly 
comatose,  and  obviously  had  but  a  few  more  hours  to 
live.  The  abdomen  was  distended  by  a  greatly  enlarged 
liver,  which  could  be  mapped  out  with  ease  ;  its  sharp 
anterior  edge  extended  from  the  anterior  euperior  iliac 
spine  on  the  right  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  rib  on  the  left, 
crossing  the  middle  line  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A 
few  hours  later  the  child  died,  and  I  obtained  permission 
to  open  the  body.  The  liver  was  found  to  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines being  compressed  and  empty.  The  spleen  I  judged 
to  be  twice  the  normal  size.  The  enlargement  of  the 
liver  was  perfectly  uniform,  so  that  the  normal  shape  was 
quite  unaltered.  There  were  no  adhesions,  and  no  sign 
of  peritonitis  or  other  inflammatory  trouble.  In  colour 
the  liver  was  paler  than  normal,  and  when  cut  more 
resistant  to  the  knife.  I  had  no  means,  unfortunately,  of 
ascertaining  its  weight.  The  lungs  and  heart  were 
healthy,  but  the  thoracic  cavity  was  diminished  in 
size  by  the  upward  push  of  the  enlarged  liver  on  the 
diaphragm.  I  excised  a  small  piece  of  the  liver, 
and  sent  it  to  Professor  Hewlett,  of  King's  College, 
who  very  kindly  had  sections  prepared  in  his  laboratory. 
Some  of  these  he  sent  to  me  in  due  course,  and  stated 
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in  his  report:  "There  is  a  well-marked  condition  of 
cirrhosis  present — I  should  say  undoubtedly  congenital 
syphilis." 

Under  the  microscope  the  sections  showed  every- 
where a  widely  diffused  growth  of  fibrous  tissue,  replacing 
the  liver  cells  and  separating  those  that  remained  into 
small  nests  or  groups — about  6  to  10  cells  in  each  group. 
All  traces  of  lobular  structure  had  disappeared.  1  could 
not  obtain  from  the  mother  any  history  of  miscarriages 
or  other  syphilitic  symptoms,  but  she  informed  me  that 
the  child  she  had  borne  previously  to  the  present  one 
"  began  to  waste  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  and  died  sud- 
denly when  4  months  old.''  In  the  case  just  described 
the  cirrhotic  changes  in  the  liver  probably  commenced 
during  intrauterine  life,  but  the  size  to  which  the  organ 
had  attained  in  rather  less  than  three  months  from 
birth  seems  sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  the  case 
worth  recording. 
Weybridge.  H.  S.  Willson,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


POISONING  BY  BROMOFORM. 
On  a  recent  occasion  I  was  called  urgently,  at  2.15  p.m., 
to  a  child  1  year  and  9  months  old.     She  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  whooping-cough  for  some  weeks,  and  was  being 
treated  with  bromoform. 

History. — About  1.50  the  mother  had  given  the  last  dose  of 
medicine  in  the  bottle.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  child 
reeled  and  staggered,  ran  towards  its  mother,  and  became 
unconscious.  The  father,  a  medical  man,  just  coming  in, 
administered  some  salt  and  water,  which  made  the  child 
vomit,  and  he  followed  this  with  some  strong  coffee. 

State  on  Examination. — The  child  was  lying  on  her 
mother's  lap,  unconscious,  the  skin  cold,  pale,  and  dusky  ; 
breathing  shallow  and  Irregular,  pulse  feeble,  pupils  mode- 
rately dilated  and  reacting  very  sluggishly  to  light,  conjunc- 
tiva almost  insensitive.  There  had  been  an  involuntary 
evacuation  of  faeces,  but  no  bromoform  odour  was  noticed 
in  this  or  the  vomit. 

Treatment.— Hot  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  heart. 
About  TJj  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnine  was  given  hypo- 
dermieaily,  and  by  means  of  slapping  and  shouting  the  child 
was  kept  in  a  semicomatose  state.  Every  two  or  three  minutes 
the  semicoma  would  deepen,  and  at  such  times  the  stopper 
from  a  bottle  of  the  liquor  ammon.  fort.,  held  to  the  child's 
nose,  seemed  to  act  as  a  strong  restorative. 

Res^Ut. — After  an  hour's  perseverance  consciousness 
returned,  the  child  began  to  cry,  and  gradually  came  round. 

Remarks. — The  mixture  had  been  made  with  tincture 
of  senega,  as  recommended  in  Martindale  and  AVestcott's 
Extra  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  dose  of  bromoform  had  been 
gradually  increased  to  1  minim.  Of  some  of  the  cases 
reported  of  poisoning  by  bromoform,  the  bad  effects  seem 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  last  dose  of  medicine  in  the 
bottle.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  May  18th, 
1901,  Dr.  Burton  Fanning  draws  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  suggests  several  methods  of  avoiding  the  difficulty. 
Many  practitioners,  I  believe,  refrain  from  using  this 
powerful  drug  on  account  of  the  dangerous  symptoms  it 
sometimes  produces.  Pharmacists  here  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  us  a  method  of  dispensing  bromoform  in 
a  mixture  suitable  for  children — palatable  and  reliable. 
M.  Benson,  M.D.Brux.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
Wigan.  M.R.C.P.Lond. 
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MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN   THE 

HOSPITALS   AND   ASYLUMS    OF   THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


ROYAL  NAVAL  HOSPITAL,  PLYMOUTH.* 

THREE    CASES    TREATED    BY    BACTERIAL     VACCINES. 

(Reported  by  M.  L.  B.  Rodd,  Staff  Surgeon,  R.N.) 
Case  i. 
The  patient,  a  man  13  years  of  age,  was  admitted  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1906,  complaining  of  pain  and  frequency  of 
micturition  and  persistent  vomiting,  with  the  following 
history.  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  suffered  from 
gastric  catarrh,  and  comparatively  recently  had  been  in 
both  Malta  and  Gibraltar  hospitals.  Nearly  every  morning 
he  was  sick,  and  vomited  ropy  mucus ;  this  was  accom- 
panied by  intense  headnche.  As  the  day  progressed  the 
*  Forwarded  by  the  Director-General,  Medical  Department,  R.X. 


symptoms  and  headache  subsided,  and  towards  evening  the 
stomach  was  tolerant  of  food,  and  the  patient  comfortable. 

State  on  Examination.^The  stomach  was  dilated,  but 
neither  liver  nor  spleen  was  enlarged.  The  patient  was  anaemic 
and  run  down,  and  constipation  in  a  minor  degree  existed. 
The  urine  was  acid,  specific  gravity  1021,  smelling  very  offen- 
sively, and  thick  and  cloudy.  There  was  a  precipitate  of 
mucus,  and  a  trace  of  albumen.  Microscopically  numerous 
pus  cells,  leucocytes,  and  bacteria  could  be  seen. 

Treatment. — The  urine  was  drawn  off  by  a  sterile  catheter 
into  a  sterile  flask  with  all  antiseptic  precautions.  Of  this 
urine  5  c.cm.  were  placed  in  peptone  broth  and  plated  out. 
From  the  colonies  "  stroke  cultures  "on  agar  were  grown.  The 
Bacillus  coli  was  isolated,  and  a  pure  growth  obtained  on  four 
agar  slope  cultures.  A  vaccine  was  made  from  the  growth  with 
normal  saline  solution,  heated  at  60°  C,  and  then  standardized, 
so  that  the  dose  equalled  100  million  Bacillus  coli.  The  first 
injection  was  given  on  December  1st.  There  was  no  local 
reaction,  and  no  appreciable  difference  for  three  days.  Five- 
days  after  the  injection  the  bad  odour  was  absent,  and  never 
returned.  On  December  10th,  nine  days  after  the  fiist  injec- 
tion, the  urine  gave  specific  gravity  1019,  was  acid,  clean,  and 
amber  coloured.  There  was  no  odour,  and  no  albumen.  A  few 
pus  cells  and  bacteria  could  be  seen.  The  same  day  a  second 
dose  was  given  double  the  first,  as  the  latter  caused  no  reaction. 
There  was  again  no  local  reaction,  but  the  urine  returned  to  its- 
old  condition,  except  that  there  was  still  no  bad  odour. 

The  third  injection,  the  dose  being  as  in  the  first  in- 
stance (100  million),  was  delayed  until  December  27th. 
After  this  injections  were  given  regularly  at  ten  days' 
interval ;  the  condition  of  the  urine  steadily  improved 
until  it  became  normal  except  that  the  specific  gravity  was. 
low  (1011).  He  is  now  performing  his  ordinary  duties,  hi& 
bladder  trouble  having  quite  subsided.  Eleven  injections 
were  given. 

Case  it 

This  patient,  aged  24  years,  was  admitted  on  February  20th. 
1907,  complaining  of  pains  in  the  head  and  eyeballs.  There 
was  apparent  fullness  of  the  neck  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  proptosis,  but  no  increased  tension  of  the  eyes.  The  chest 
and  abdominal  examination  showed  nothing  abnormal.  The 
urine,  specific  gravity  1014,  was  acid,  pungent  in  odour,  anc 
contained  a  trace  of  albumen.  Under  the  microscope  pus. 
cells  were  found  to  be  numerous,  the  specimen  full  of  bacteria. 

He  was  treated  at  first  by  rest  in  bed,  limited  diet,  and 
urotropin  grains  x  t.d.s.  His  condition,  however,  did  not 
improve.  On  March  21st  the  Bacillus  coli  was  isolated  from 
the  urine  and  a  vaccine  made,  each  dose  containing  100 
million.  The  first  injection  was  given  on  March  27th. 
The  odour  disappeared  and  the  microscopical  characters 
greatly  diminished.  He  was  given  four  injections,  and  the 
condition  steadily  improved. 

Case  hi. 

This  man,  aged  29  years,  was  admitted  September  20th,  1906, 
for  disease  of  glands,  and  giving  the  following  history :  In  1901 
he  had  been  sent  to  Malta  Hospital  for  enlarged  axillary  glands. 
These  were  removed,  but  suppuration  and  sinuses  followed. 
Fresh  abscesses  kept  appearing  about  the  axilla  and  root  of 
neck.  On  opening  these  abscesses  sinuses  formed  and  per- 
sisted, and  had  been  discharging  ever  since.  Meantime  he 
had  had  Malta  fever.  On  admission  seven  sinues  were  found, 
most  of  them  communicating.  No  dead  bone  could  be  felt. 
The  liver  and  spleen  were  enlarged.  He  said  he  was  liable  tz> 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  and  there  was  evidence  of  lardaceous 
disease. 

Treatment. — Cultures  were  taken  on  "agar  slopes"  and 
a  staphylococcus  isolated.  From  this  a  vaccine  was  prepared 
and  standardized,  so  that  each  dose  equalled  500  million 
bacilli.  The  first  Injection  was  given  on  December  19th  :  a 
marked  reaction  followed,  and  the  discharge  from  the  sinuses 
greatly  diminished.  The  albumen  in  urine  markedly 
diminished.  The  injections  were  given  every  ten  days,  and 
soon  the  case  required  to  be  dressed  only  every  third  day 
instead  of  twice  dally  as  hitherto  on  account  of  the  discharge. 
On  January  16th,  1907,  the  second  sinuses  had  quite  healed  - 
the  patient  had  gained  weight  and  was  in  every  way  much  im- 
proved. On  February  15th  the  remaining  sinuses  were  opened 
up  and  scraped.  He  was  given  fourteen  injeotions,  and  was 
steadily  gaining  ground. 

Remarks.— In  all  3  cases  the  patients  were  kept 
absolutely  at  rest  In  bed  for  forty- eight  hours  after  each 
injection.  Case  1  completely  recovered  ;  and  Cases  11  and 
in  were  steadily  improving  when  I  had  to  give  up  the 
care  of  these  patients,  but  the  results  were  so  encouraging 
that  they  seem  worth  recording. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Chelsea  Infirmary  on  July  22nd 
it  was  agreed  unanimously  to  form  an  association  of  Poor- 
law  infirmary  matrons.  A  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and 
it  was  decided  to  hold  quarterly  Meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  of  interest. 
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DIGESTION  AND  INDIGESTION. 
The  three  volumes  on  the  treatment  of  digestive  disorders, 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,1 
by  Dr.  Walter  Zweio,  on  the  essentials  of  the  medical 
ireatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,- 
by  Dr.  P.  Rodari,  and  on  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
their  treatment,3  by  Dr.  Louts  Boorget,  afford  evidence, 
especially  when  taken  together  with  several  similar  books 
of  which  we  have  published  notices  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  a  large  amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  treatment  of  these  diseases  on  the  Continent,  where  it 
is  no  longer  supposed  that  stomach  derangements  can  be 
adequately  treated  by  a  few  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill 
followed  by  a  course  of  rhubarb  and  soda,  and  that  careful 
diagnosis,  diligent  searching  after  causation,  and  minute 
attention  to  regimen  are  more  essential  to  the  cure  than 
the  administration  of  drugs.  If  we  could  learn  from  our 
neighbours  their  serious  spirit  of  clinical  inquiry,  and 
give  up  the  superficial  routine  which  characterizes 
our  appreciation  and  treatment  of  stomach  disorders,  if 
we  no  longer  told  our  patients  that  their  "  livers"  were 
out  of  order,  and  abandoned  our  belief  in  pills,  there 
would  be  room  for  hoping  that  some  general  progress  was 
being  made  in  the  better  understanding  and  more  rational 
management  of  this  very  common  class  of  disease.  There 
is  nothing  very  special  to  distinguish  the  works  now 
before  us  from  one  another  or  from  others  on  the  same 
subject.  That  of  Dr.  Zweig  is  the  largest,  but  they  all 
practically  deal  with  the  same  subjects  in  much  the  same 
way.  They  contain  nothing  that  cannot  be  found  in  one 
or  more  of  the  recent  English  handbooks  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  the  width  of 
the  gap  being  not  between  the  teaching  here  and  abroad, 
but  between  the  general  practice  of  the  medical  profession 
in  England  and  the  teaching  and  practice  of  stomach 
specialists  here  and  in  Germany.  The  greater  diffusion 
of  better  practical  methods  in  Germany  is  probably  due 
to  the  large  number  of  watering  places  where  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  stomach  diseases, 
to  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  this  country,  although  the 
waters  of  Cheltenham  are  as  good  as  those  of  Kissingen 
for  the  purpose. 

The  little  book  on  diet  in  health  and  disease,1  written 
by  Dr.  F.  Cayla,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  University 
of  Bordeaux,  is  obviously  better  suited  for  France  than 
for  England.  It  is,  however,  founded  upon  general  prin- 
ciples which  obtain  acceptance  in  all  civilized  countries, 
the  details  alone  differing  according  to  local  preferences 
or  prejudices.  But  there  are  some  minor  points  upon 
which  it  departs  from  English  practice ;  for  example,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  be  usual  here  to  order  a  patient 
suffering  from  gastritis  to  take  for  an  early  breakfast, 
•'  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,"  ham,  bread,  or 
toast,  and  butter  and  tea ;  nor  should  we  regard  a  diabetic 
diet  as  really  "strict"  which  includes  toast,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  milk,  and  contains  at  least  2,000  grains  of 
carbohydrates.  Under  "Asthma,"  a  disease  which  is  often 
influenced  greatly  by  diet,  there  are  no  especial  direc- 
tions, the  reader  being  merely  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  under  bronchitis.  Typhoid  fever  patients  are  kept 
upon  liquid  diet  for  ten  days  after  the  fall  of  temperature, 
a  rule  which  contrasts  with  the  common  practice  in  this 
country  by  its  excessive  stringency.  We  have  often  de- 
aired  to  know  the  real  difference  between  "soupe"  and 
"  potage,"  and  we  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Cayla  for  defining 
It,  although  he  admits  that  Littre"  regarded  the  words 
as  synonymous:  "Soupe"  is  bouillon  in  which  slices  of 

1  Die  Thcmpie  der  Magen-  und  Darmkrankhelten.  Vou  Dr.  Walter 
Zweig.  Berlin:  Urban  und  Schwarzeuberg.  1907.  (Royal  8vo, 
pp.402.    Mit28  Abbildungeu.    M.  10.) 

2  Grundriss  der  medikamentOsen  Therapie  der  Magen-  und  Dariiikrank- 
heilen  einschlie.islich  Grundziige  der  Diagnostic.  Zweite  (lurch  Ein- 
fuguDg  der  speziellen  Diutetik  der  Magen-  und  Darmkranklieiten 
vermclirte  Ausgabe.  Von  Dr.  Med.  P.  Rodari.  Glasgow :  F.  Bauer- 
meister  ;  und  Wiesbaden  :  J.  F.  Bergmann.  1906.  (Royal  Svo,  pp.  278. 
4s.  lOd.) 

'Die  Krankhcilen  des  Magens  und  Ihre  Behandhmg.  Klinisehe 
Vortrage  fur  Studierende  und  Aerzte.  Von  Dr  Louis  Bourget. 
Glasgow  :  F.  Bauermeistcr :  und  Wiesbaden  :  J.  F.  Beremauu.  1906. 
vRoyal  8vo,  pp.  196.    Mit  2  Tafeln.    4s.  9d  ) 

4  Regimes  PatholoovjiHS  el  Regime  Parfait.  Par  Dr.  F.  Cayla.  Paris  : 
Vigot  Freres ;  et  Bordeaux  :  G.  Gounouilhou.  1907.  (Post  8v>o,  pp.  192, 
Fr.2.) 


bread   have  been  boiled,  while  "  potage "  is   bouillon   in 
which  vegetables  have  been  boiled. 

In  judging  of  the  value  of  the  Xouveau  Traite  de  Mdlecine 
et  de  Thirapeutique,  published  under  the  nominal  direction 
of  the  late  Professor  Brouardel  and  Professor  A.  Gilbert, 
it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  cheap 
publication,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  encyclopaedias 
and  systems  of  medicine  which  have  been  published  in 
English  or  in  German.  The  volume  before  us,  Xo.  xii, 
entitled  Maladies  de.  la  Nutrition — Goutte,  Obe'siti,  Diabite' 
written  by  Drs.H.RicHAKi>ii:RE  andJ.A.  Sicard,  consists  of 
360  pages,  royal  8vo,  but  costs  only  7  francs,  or  5s.  lOd.  in 
English  money.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  if  it  is  not 
quite  equal  to  English  books  of  the  same  sort,  and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  it  is  possible  to  produce  so 
well  written  and  so  well  printed  a  work  at  such  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  It  is  illustrated  by  fifteen  figures 
among  which  we  may  single  out  for  praise  the  excellent 
drawings  of  gouty  hands,  and  the  radiographic  plates  of 
gouty  deposits  in  the  olecranon  and  phalanges.  The  first 
two  sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  gout  and  obesity, 
but  altogether  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the 
space ;  the  greater  part  being  devoted  to  diabetes.  The 
information  contained  is  well  arranged  under  paragraphs 
headed  in  distinct  type ;  but  the  authors,  while  considering 
it  their  duty  to  include  much  that  is  purely  theoretical, 
have  shown  some  want  of  courage  in  affording  guidance 
to  their  readers  in  the  choice  of  opinions,  so  that  the 
student  left  to  himself  must  wonder  what  he  should 
believe.  The  impartiality  of  their  attitude  is  only  modified 
by  a  patriotic  tendency  to  give  the  last  word  to  French 
writers,  and  to  convey  too  favourable  an  impression 
of  the  scientific  value  of  certain  doctrines,  such  as, 
for  example,  Professor  Lepine's  theory  of  diabetes  as 
dependent  upon  diminished  glycolysis  in  the  blood. 
Under  "  Gout,"  Schmoll's  theory  of  thyminic  acid  in  its 
relation  to  uric  acid  is  given  without  comment,  although 
it  is  eminently  a  question  upon  which  further  informa- 
tion, and  especially  the  results  of  clinical  observations, 
are  required.  The  relation  of  gout  to  lead  poisoning  is 
put  too  absolutely,  and  no  reference  at  all  is  made  to  the 
criticisms  of  that  doctrine  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time.  A.  Gautier's  views  on  bread  as  a 
source  of  uric  acid  are  quoted  at  length  but  also  without 
comment ;  the  doctrine  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
views  generally  accepted  and  the  practice  followed  in  this 
country  that  it  deserves  attention.  "We  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  abuse  of  exercise  figuring  prominently  as 
a  cause  of  gout,  for  while  without  doubt  an  acute  attack  of 
gout  may  follow  the  excessive  use  of  a  joint,  it  is  a 
commonplace  observation  in  this  country  that  gouty  men 
keep  well  only  so  long  as  they  can  take  regular  exercise, 
and  when  from  any  cause  they  are  deprived  of  this  gouty 
manifestations  appear.  In  the  cure  of  obesity  some 
stress  is  laid  upon  abstinence  from  salt.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  none  of  the 
modern  bread  substitutes  made  with  a  milk  basis  seem  to 
be  known  to  our  authors,  who  speak  only  of  gluten  bread. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  rela- 
tion of  alcohol  to  glycosuria.  The  usefulness  of  the  book 
is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  an  index. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  essay  on  the  Influence  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Cod  liver 
Oil  Emulsion  upon  the  Nutrition  of  Normal  and  Tuberculous 
Pigs'  by  Dr.  J.  "W.  Wells,  is  founded  on  a  series  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments.  It  tends  to  prove  that  cod- 
liver  oil  may  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a  useful 
addition  to  the  dietary  of  the  consumptive.  The  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  "Wells  show  that  cod-liver  oil  has  some 
distinct  curative  influence  on  tuberculosis.  The  present 
series  of  experiments  points  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
the  previous  investigations  made  by  Dr.  "Wells  in  1903, 
when  cod-liver  oil  was  shown  to  be  not  only  an  easily 

s  Xouveau  TraiU  de  MCdecine  et  de  ThCrapeutioue.  Public  en  Fasci- 
cules sous  la  Direction  de  MM.  P.  Brouardel  et  A.  Gilbert.  XII. 
Maladies  de  la  Xmrilion-Gmittr.  obt'sih  .  Diabcte.  Par  H.  Richardiere  et 
J.  A.  Sicard.  Paris :  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils.  1907.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  378. 
avec  15  figures  dans  le  texte.    Fr.  8.50.) 

s  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Cod-lirer  Oil  and  Cod-liver 
Oil  Emulsion  mm  Hie  Nutrition  oj  Normal  and  Tuberculous  Pigs.  By 
J.  W.  Wells,  M.D.,  D.P.H..  F.C.S.  Manchester  :  University  Press.  1907. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  83.    2s.  6d.) 
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assimilated  fatty  food  but  a  drug  possessing  the  therapeu- 
tical property  of  increasing  the  assimilation  of  other  fats 
in  the  food  and  diminishing  body  waste  (vide  British 
Medical  Journal,  October  18th,  1902).  In  this  series  of 
observations  young  pigs  were  taken  of  the  same  breed 
and  of  the  same  age ;  they  were  kept  in  sties  of  the  same 
type  and  size  and  under  identical  external  conditions. 
They  were  fed  regularly,  the  food  being  given  in  quantities 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  body  weight  in  all  cases. 
After  an  Initial  period  of  observation  cod-liver  oil  and 
emulsion  respectively  were  administered  in  doses  pro- 
portionate to  the  body  weight.  After  ascertaining  that 
the  pigs  were  able  to  take  the  dose  of  oil  given  to  them, 
they  were  all  rendered  tuberculous,  either  by  ingestion  of 
bovine  tuberculous  organs  or  by  inoculation  of  cultures  of 
bovine  and  human  tubercle  bacilli.  Some  of  the  pigs 
were  killed  at  the  end  of  four  months  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  comparatively  early  lesions  ;  others  were  kept  for 
seven  or  eight  months  for  the  study  of  later  changes.  A 
careful  examination  was  made  of  each  pig  immediately 
after  its  death.  In  some  cases  where  bacilli  could  not  be 
demonstrated,  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  was  resorted  to 
for  proof  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  pathological 
conditions  noted.  The  experiments  showed  that  the 
nutrition  of  tuberculous  pigs  was  improved  by  the 
addition  of  cod-liver  oil  to  their  food,  and  that  this 
improvement  was  most  marked  when  an  emulsion  was 
given  instead  of  plain  oil.  Changes  indicative  of  progress 
towards  recovery  were  also  observed  in  the  tuberculous 
glands  of  animals  taking  the  emulsion.  These  changes 
included  the  following :  considerable  production  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  connexion  with  the  stroma  and  capsule  of  the 
glands,  well-marked  evidence  of  calcification,  and  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  exact  results 
obtained  as  regards  weight,  together  with  details  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  food  given  and  the  dosage  of 
oil  or  emulsion,  are  detailed  in  tables.  It  appears  from 
these  experiments  that  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  still 
better  of  an  emulsion  of  the  oil  with  hypophosphites, 
forms  a  very  important  addition  to  different  measures 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Arthur  Latham's  The  Diagnosis 
and  Modern  Treatmerd  of  Pulmonary  Consumption'  differs 
from  the  second  edition  chiefly  in  respect  that  new 
sections  have  been  Inserted  on  the  value  of  the  opsonic 
index  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  on  the  use  of  Koch's 
new  tuberculin  in  treatment,  and  the  value  of  manual 
labour.  "We  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Latham  might  have 
avoided  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  in  treating  this 
subject,  and  in  particular  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  Dr.  Paterson's  interesting  observations  and  directions 
with  regard  to  his  experience  of  manual  labour  at  Frimley 
Sanatorium  twice  over  within  a  few  pages.  In  spite  of 
this  slight  defect  the  book  remains  one  of  the  most  useful 
on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  it  to  any  practitioners  who  have  occasion 
to  treat  patients  either  by  the  open-air  method  at  home, 
or  who  are  charged  with  the  direction  or  conduct  of 
open-air  sanatoriums. 

Profepsor  Sahli  of  Berne  has  issued  as  a  pamphlet* 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  paper  he  contributed 
to  the  Correspondent  Matt  fur  Schiceizer  Aerzte  in  1906. 
He  has  had  a  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of 
tuberculin,  extending  over  more  than  ten  years,  and  he 
considers  that  it  has  not  always  been  carried  out  on 
correct  principles,  and  occasionally  ha-m  rather  than 
good  to  the  patient  has  followed.  Professor  Sahli  devotes 
a  great  part  of  his  article  to  the  very  important  subject 
of  the  technique  and  dosage  of  tuberculin  injections.  He 
discusses  the  different  tuberculins  of  Koch,  Denny,  and 
Beraneck.  The  latter,  which  is  a  new  tuberculin  from 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Beraneck  in  Neuehatel,  has 
been  employed  by  Professor  Sahli  in  some  150  cases. 
The  various  tuberculins,  though  differing  in  certain 
details  of  preparation  and  composition,  are  similar  in 
their  essential  properties,  and  equally  good  results  may 
be  obtained  from  all  if  properly  employed.  In  the 
matter  of   dosage,  there  is  a   difference   in   the   scale  of 

'  The  Diwinnsis  .j,-.;  .1/,,,  1  „„        ,„(/„„       |-.v 

Arthur  Latham.  MA..  M.D.Oxoo.,  etc,  Third  Edition  London: 
Balllicrc.  Tiodall,  and  Cox.    1907.    ( Demy  8to,  pp.  268.    5s.) 

*  Uebcr  Tuber  In  Von  Professor  Sahli.    Zvvcite  Auflage. 

Basic  :  Benno  Sdiwabe.    1907.    (Super  roy.  8vo,  pp.  44.    M.0.80.) 


dilutions  for  the  different  tuberculins.  The  most  usual 
scale  is  that  in  which  the  different  dilutions  vary  by 
tenths,  each  being  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  dilution 
next  below.  This  appears  to  the  author  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, for  reasons  which  he  details,  and  on  his  sug- 
gestion the  Beraneck  tuberculin  has  been  issued  in 
dilutions  such  that  each  is  only  twice  as  strong  as  the 
one  next  in  the  scale.  With  the  improved  means  of 
exactly  graduating  the  dosage  of  tuberculin  Professor 
Sahli  considers  that  it  may  safely  be  used  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis ;  and,  further,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the 
prophylactic  employment  of  tuberculin  —  vaccination 
against  tuberculosis— has  before  it  a  gTeat  future,  and 
will  eventually  play  a  similar  important  part  to  that  of 
vaccine  in  regard  to  small-pox. 

A  small  volume  on  tuberculosis,0  by  Drs.  Valtorta  and 
Fanoli,  issued  as  one  of  the  well-known  Hoepli  manuals, 
is  addressed  rather  to  the  intelligent  layman  or  young 
practitioner  than  to  the  student,  for  its  aim  is  to  give 
a  popular,  but  up-to-date  and  scientific,  account  of  the 
present  state  of  medical  knowledge  with  regard  to 
phthisis.  On  the  whole  the  authors  may  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  their  object  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Considerable  stress  is  rightly  laid  on  the  Importance  of 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  a  common-sense  per- 
spective view  taken  of  the  individual  value  of  the  daily 
increasing  so-called  early  signs  of  phthisis.  It  is  the 
combination  of  several  indications  rather  than  the 
existence  of  any  single  one  (excluding,  of  course, 
the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  a  very  early  sign),  that  is  important.  After 
a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  statistics,  the  authors 
describe  the  main  facts  in  connexion  with  Koch's  bacillus. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  the  sources  of  infection,  predis- 
position, histology,  pathology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis*, 
and  prognosis.  A  brief  but  interesting  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  psychology  of  phthisis.  Treatment  is  discussed  in 
some  detail,  both  in  its  individual  and  social  aspects,  and 
due  notice  is  taken  of  the  many  attempts  at  prophylaxis 
and  care  by  means  of  various  serums,  vaccines,  etc., 
attempts  which,  as  yet,  cannot  be  accepted  as  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  illustrations  are  not  much  aid  to  the 
text,  and,  except  as  suggestions  to  the  uninitiated,  might 
have  been  omitted.  There  is  a  meagre  bibliography  at 
the  end  but  no  index  (though  the  summary  of  the  chapters 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  serve  the  same  purpose 
to  a  certain  extent). 

The  main  purpose  of  Dr.  Crichton's10  book  on  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis  is  to  enunciate  and  defend  the  contention  that 
the  underlying  state  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
a  condition  of  paresis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  as  shown  by 
loss  of  vascular  tone,  and  that  the  same  state  is  also  found  in 
the  pretubercular  period,  and,  although  to  a  much  less  extent, 
in  the  tubercular  diathesis. 

The  idea  is  further  explained,  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
in  the  following  words  : 

It  appears  that  before  an  individual  can  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  his  blood  pressure  must  be  per- 
sistently reduced.  Should  it  be  again  raised  from  some  cause 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  recovery.  When  It  remains 
reduced  for  a  long  time  there  is  a  suspicion  of  tuberculosis. 
The  application  of  the  writer  in  looking  up  the  recent 
literature  concerning  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  extract- 
ing from  the  various  articles  any  passages  which  fit  in 
with  his  theory,  must  command  our  respect.  The  result 
is  a  good  example  of  special  pleading  which,  as  in  all  such 
efforts,  loses  some  of  its  force  from  insufficient  recognition 
and  discussion  of  such  facts  as  might  tell  for  the  other 
side.  That  low  blood  pressure  is  common  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  may  be  conceded  without  agreeing  that  this 
is  the  cause,  or  even  a  necessary  antecedent,  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  but  we  seem  to  want  arguments  tending  to 
dispose  of  the  alternative  proposition — namely,  that  the 
tuberculosis  may  be  the  cause  of  the  low  blood  pressure. 
As  the  writer  himself  acknowledges,  "  it  is  usual  in  pro- 
pounding a  theory  to  depend  for  evidence  upon  one's  own 
experience."    The  wisdom  of  this  practice  is  illustrated. 

'■'  La  Tubcrculoti.  Per  M.  Valtorta  and  G.  Fanoli.  (Tuberculosis. 
By  M.  Valtin-U  ami  G.  Fanoli. j  Milan  :  U.  Hoepli.  1907.  (Med.  16ino. 
pp.  312.    I.. 3.) 

1,1  Pulmonary  T  PrscUmotition,  Environment,  mid  Treat- 

ma  it.  By  D.  Crichton,  L.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.K.,  L.F.P.S  G.  Dundee: 
J.  LengandCo.,  Ltd.    1S07.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  68.    2s.  6d.) 
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by  this  book,  for  an  argument  elaborated  by  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  others  when  unsupported  by  personal 
investigations  is  not  convincing.  The  references  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  many  of 
the  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  medical  journals. 


ABDOMINAL  OPERATIONS. 
The  second  edition  of  Mr.  B.  G.  A.  Moyxihan's  Abdominal 
Operations,11  although  following  closely  on  the  first,  has 
been  considerably  enlarged.  It  contains  seventy  new 
illustrations,  and  these,  together  with  several  new  articles 
and  additions  to  many  of  the  others,  increase  the  size  of 
the  book  by  over  a  hundred  pages.  In  the  second  chapter 
are  new  sections  on  the  treatment  of  adhesions  and  on 
drainage  after  abdominal  operations.  Acute  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  and  post-operative  phlebitis  and  thrombosis 
are  added  to  the  complications  which  receive  considera- 
tion, and  the  paragraph  on  parotitis  has  been  rewritten. 
In  the  chapter  on  tuberculous  peritonitis  emphasis  is  laid 
anew  upon  the  importance  of  discovering  and  removing 
when  possible  the  primary  seat  of  the  abdominal  disease. 
New  and  important  tables  are  those  of  the  recorded  cases 
of  peptic  ulcer  of  the  jejunum  and  of  the  author's  cases  of 
gastric  cancer.  Of  the  additions  to  operative  technique 
the  following  are  the  most  important :  A  new  method  of 
low  sigmoid  colostomy,  appendicostomy,  Page's  method  of 
liver  resection,  and  the  "mucosa"  stitch  in  intestinal 
anion.  The  first  edition  was  reviewed  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  1906.  A  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  book  was  there  expressed,  and  the  additions  to  this 
.  issue  considerably  enhance  its  value. 

The  Technic  of  Operations  on  the  Intestines  and  Stomarh''2 
is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Gould,  of 
Boston.  The  book  commences  with  a  chapter  in  which 
are  given  the  results  of  experimental  work  on  the  repair 
of  intestinal  wounds.  In  this  work  the  author  had  a 
collaborator  in  Dr.  F.  B.  Harrington,  and  the  results  of 
their  studies  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  In  union  by 
simple  suture  the  exudation  between  the  serous  surfaces 
is  organized  in  ten  days ;  the  muscular  coats  are  gradually 
approximated  by  contraction  of  the  intervening  scar 
tissue ;  the  muscularis  mucosae  is  not  reproduced ;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  repaired  in  twenty-one  days.  There 
are  other  matters  of  interest  and  importance  in  this  study 
which  are  worth  attention.  The  second  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  sutures,  knots,  needles,  and  clamps,  and  contains 
elaborate  illustrated  accounts  of  many  different  methods. 
The  third  chapter  deals  with  the  anatomy  of  the  intestines 
in  particular  relation  to  the  blood  and  lymphatic  supply, 
and  the  question  of  intestinal  localization.  The  last  two 
chapters  are  concerned  with  operations.  The  author's 
criticisms  of  methods  are  based  on  experimental  studies 
in  dogs,  and  for  the  rest  he  relates  those  which 
have  the  approval  of  the  best  authorities.  There  are 
also  here  and  there  some  original  recommendations.  He 
describes  a  new  mattress  stitch  which  is,  perhaps,  superior 
to  the  usual  type,  and  he  also  figures  a  modification  of 
the  Doyen  clamp.  Of  more  interest  is  an  original  method 
of  end-to  side  anastomosis  particularly  adapted  to  the 
union  of  small  to  large  intestine,  and  a  substitute  for 
lateral  anastomosis.  To  replace  the  latter  it  will  have 
to  prove  more  rapid  and  easy  of  execution  ;  the  illustra- 
tions suggest  some  difficulty  in  the  placing  of  the  outer 
row  of  sutures,  but  this  may  possibly  not  be  so  in  actual 
practice.  In  Finney's  operation  it  is  recommended  that 
clamps  should  be  used  ;  this  is  also  advised  by  Moynihan, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  technique  is  facilitated 
thereby.  Possibly  their  use  will  Increase  the  popularity 
of  this  operation,  not  much  practised  in  this  country, 
"but  probably  destined  to  replace  gastro- enterostomy  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis.  The 
author  has  shown  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  operations 
•described.  One  oversight  is  the  omission  of  E.  J.  Senn's 
method  of  gastrostomy,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all 
and  functionally  satisfactory.  The  illustrations  are  very 
successful,   they  are  beautifully   drawn  and  as   clear  as 

11  Abdominal  Operations.  By  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
Second  Edition.  Loudon  :  W.  B.  Saunders  aud  Co.  1806.  (Demy  8vo, 
.PP.  815  ;  figs.  305.    28s.) 

12  The  Technic  oj  Operations  upon  the  Intestines  and  Stomach.  By  Alfred 
H.  Gould,  M.D.  Philadelphia  aud  Londou  :  W".  B.  Saunders  and  Co. 
1906.    (Royal  8vo,  pp.  302  ;  190  Illustrations.    21s.) 


Illustrations  can  be.  Figures  173  and  174  do  not  show 
well,  what  is  explained  in  the  text,  that  the  lesser 
omentum  must  be  ligatured  short  of  its  right  edge;  they 
would  be  improved  by  depicting  the  position  of  the  bile 
duct  and  the  vessels  in  this  edge.  As  a  whole  the  book 
is  a  decided  success  ;  a  complete  study  of  intestinal 
methods  such  as  it  gives  was  a  distinct  want,  and 
Dr.  Gould  has  supplied  it  very  satisfactorily. 


BLOOD-SUCKING  ARTHROPODA. 
The  importance  of  ticks  as  carriers  of  diseases  of  man 
and  domesticated  animals  is  now  so  well  recognized  that 
we  welcome  this  book  by  Professor  Donit/.  on  ticks 
of  economic  interest.13  Though  specially  dealing  with 
these  pests  as  they  occur  in  Africa,  the  book  will  be  of 
value  to  workers  in  other  countries,  as  many  of  the  species 
described  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Asia  and 
elsewheie.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  anatomical 
structures,  particularly  of  those  used  for  the  purposes  of 
classification,  are  clear  and  concise,  and  should  be  Intel- 
ligible to  medical  men  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  illustrations  are  well  selected,  and  are  not 
so  overloaded  with  detail  as  to  obscure  the  points  to  be 
observed.  The  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  detailed 
account  of  the  species  described ;  with  these  descriptions 
the  identification  of  the  species  is  comparatively  simple. 
The  table  of  specific  differences  is  well  arranged  and  of 
practical  value,  and  less  confusing  than  such  tables 
frequently  are.  We  note  that  Professor  Donitz  retains 
the  genus  Boophiltcs  (Curtice),  though  Marguropus  (Kursch) 
has  the  priority  and  should  therefore  be  adopted.  It  is  of 
inioortance  that  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  should  be 
avoided,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  knowledge  will 
rapidly  increase,  and  uncertainty  in  such  matters  greatly 
increases  the  difficulties.  Professor  Donitz  appears  to 
prefer  the  spelling  ornitkodorii*  to  the  orthodox  ornitho- 
doros.  The  diseases  carried  by  ticks  are  briefly  considei  el 
by  the  author,  who  includes  in  these  the  spotted  fever  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains— a  doubtful  instance.  He  also 
considers  kala-azar  to  be  a  piroplasmosis,  and  therefore  as 
probably  tickborne,  though  the  Leishman-  Donovan 
bodies  have  now  been  shown  to  be  the  resting  stage  of 
a  flagellate.  These  are  small  defects,  and  as  the  object  of 
the  book  is  the  study  of  the  ticks  and  not  of  the  diseases 
carried  by  them,  it  is  well  adapted  for  Its  purpose  and 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  investigators  of  these  carriers 
of  disease  to  man  and  animals. 

Dr.  Karl  GrCnbero's  useful  monograph  on  the  blood- 
sucking diptera"  provides  a  general  guide  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  more  important  varieties  of  these  insects, 
and  devotes  special  attention  to  the  forms  which  occur  in 
the  German  colonies  in  Africa.  The  construction  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  The  first  chapter  gives  a  general 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  diptera,  and  makes  it  much 
easier  to  follow  the  systematic  descriptions  of  each  insect 
which  occupy  the  subsequent  pages.  These  descriptions 
are  necessarily  a  mass  of  detail,  but  they  are  concise,  well 
illustrated,  and  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by 
tabular  statements,  showing  at  a  glance  the  essential 
points  of  difference  between  closely  allied  varieties.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  zoologist's  standpoint,  and  does 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  relative  importance  of 
these  blood-sucking  parasites  in  the  transmission  of 
disease.  But,  whilst  not  trenching  upon  the  pathologist's 
domain,  Dr.  Griinberg's  treatise  is  of  obvious  utility  to 
the  student  of  tropical  medicine,  as  it  provides  him  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  identifying  the  agents  which 
transmit  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  sleeping  sickness. 
And,  as  the  part  played  by  insects  in  the  transmission  of 
pathogenic  organisms  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood, a  closer  acquaintance  with  species  which  are  at 
present  little  known  except  to  the  zoologist  may  lead 
medical  investigators  to  further  discoveries. 

■3  Die  u'irtschattlich  vichtinen  Zechen  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigimg 
Afrikas  Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Donitz.  Leipzig:  Johan  Ambrosius 
Earth.    1907.    (Royal  8vo,  pp.  128.    Tafeln  6.    M.  5  ) 

»  Die  blutsaugenden  Dipleren.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Griiuberg.  Jena : 
(iustav  Fischer.  1907.  (Supcr-roy.  8vo,  pp.  194,  with  127  illustrations 
in  the  text.    M.  4.50  ) 


A  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients  has  been,  esta- 
blished near  Arroyo  Arenas,  twelve  miles  from  Havana.  It 
has  accommodation  for  60  patients. 
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MEDICINAL  AND  DIETETIC  PREPARATIONS. 

"  Miol." 
Under  the  name  "Miol,"  an  oleo-maltose  preparation  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Miol  Manufacturing  Co. 
(66,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  S.E.).  Such  preparations  are 
usually  made  with  cod-liver  oil,  but  in  the  present  case 
olive  oil  is  employed,  with  the  addition  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus.  Miol  is  stated  to  contain  s\,  grain  free  iodine 
and  ,-!  j  grain  free  phosphorus  in  each  teaspoonful.  Exami- 
nation showed  it  to  be  a  uniform  mixture  of  agreeable 
taste,  and,  of  course,  free  from  the  fishy  flavour  which 
some  people  find  objectionable  in  cod-liver  oil  combina- 
tions. On  analysis  it  yielded  22  per  cent,  of  oil  free  from 
rancidity,  and  0.4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  to 
2.5  per  cent,  of  proteids  ;  the  reducing  sugars  found,  cal- 
culated as  maltose,  amounted  to  47  per  cent.,  and  the 
digestive  action  on  starch  showed  it  to  possess  good  dias- 
tatic  power.  Free  phosphorus  was  readily  detected  ;  iodine 
was  found  in  combination,  but  not  free,  and  in  presence  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  oxidisable  material  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  would  remain  uncorabined. 

Compound  Solutions  of  the  Formates. 
The  reports  that  havebeenpublished  of  theuse  of  formates 
for  increasing  muscular  vigour,  with  general  beneficial 
results  to  the  circulatory  and  alimentary  systems,  have  led 
to  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  preparations  for 
their  exhibition.  The  formates  of  the  alkali  metals  and 
some  of  the  alkaline-earth  metals  and  formic  acid  itself 
have  all  proved  to  be  suitable  forms  for  administration. 
In  certain  preparations  which  we  have  examined  the 
formates  of  several  bases  are  mixed  in  the  same  way 
as  phosphates  of  several  bases  are  mixed  in  Parrish's  and 
Easton's  syrups.  Mr.  George  Lunan  (20,  Queensferry 
Street,  Edinburgh)  has  submitted  a  sample  of  the  com- 
pound elixir  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
"  Coformalix."  This  contains  phosphates  of  lime,  soda, 
and  strychnine  ( .'.,  grain  in  1  drachm),  and  free  formic 
acid.  It  is  a  clear,  acid,  palatable  liquid  that  will,  no 
doubt,  find  favour  for  the  administration  of  these  sub- 
stances. We  have  also  received  a  sample  of  "Elixoid" 
Formates  Compound  from  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome, 
and  Co.  This  contains  calcium  formate  12  grains,  sodium 
formate  6  grains,  and  magnesium  formate  6  grains  in  each 
fluid  ounce.  It  possesses  the  attractive  qualities  usually 
associated  with  the  products  of  this  firm,  and  will  prove  a 
useful  combination. 

Essence  of  Calisaya. 
We  have  examined  a  new  preparation  of  yellow 
cinchona,  of  the  nature  of  an  elixir,  which  Messrs.  Parke, 
Davis,  and  Co.  are  now  preparing.  Although  in  some 
cases  the  use  of  a  tincture  or  similar  preparation  of  a  drug 
has  been  superseded  by  the  employment  of  the  pure  active 
principle,  quinine  has  by  no  means  driven  galenical  pre- 
parations of  cinchona  out  of  the  field  ;  nor  is  this  matter 
for  surprise,  considering  the  number  of  other  alkaloids 
which  the  bark  contains,  some  of  which,  at  least,  possess 
medicinal  value.  The  essence  of  calisaya  in  question 
is  an  elegant  representative  of  liquid  preparations  of 
cinchona  ;  each  fluid  ounce  represents  24  grains  of  yellow 
cinchona  bark,  together  with  aromatic  ingredients  which 
give  an  agreeable  flavour ;  it  proved  to  contain  30  per  cent. 
by  volume  of  alcohol. 

Pine  Tar. 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  have  submitted 
a  sample  of  a  recent  addition  to  their  elixoids,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  containing  tar,  oil  of  pine,  terpin  hydrate, 
tolu,  ipecacuanha,  and  Virginian  prune.  It  is  a  bright 
liquid  of  pleasant  taste,  in  which  the  flavour  of  pumilio 
pine  predominates,  freely  miscible  with  water.  In  treat- 
ment of  coughs,  bronchitis,  and  other  affections  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a  useful,  as  it  is 
Certainly  an  elegant,  combination. 

Iodalbin. 
An  organic  compound  of  iodine  is  put  forward  for  medi- 
cinal use  by  Messrs.  Parke,  Davis,  and  Co.,  under  the 
name  of  iodalbin  ;  it  is  described  as  an  iodo-proteid  com- 
pound, containing  21.5  per  cent,  of  iodine,  but  the  exact 
chemical  nature  and  source  are  not  stated.  We  have 
received  a  sample  of  the  capsules  supplied  by  the  firm, 
each  containing  5  grains  of  the  new  substance,  a  brown 
powder,  practically  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water  or  dilute 
acid,  but  readily  soluble  in  solution  of  alkaline  hydroxide 
or  carbonate.     As  taken  from   the  capsules  it  contained 


20  8  per  cent,  of  iodine,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the* 
proportion  stated  to  be  present  in  the  pure  dry  substance. 
An  iodine  compound  of  this  nature  would  naturally  pass 
through  the  stomach  unchanged  and  undergo  absorption 
in  the  intestine,  thus  avoiding  the  gastric  irritation  some- 
times caused  by  the  alkaline  iodides.  Experiments  on 
animals  and  clinical  trials  are  stated  to  have  given  very 
favourable  results,  iodalbin  having  produced  the  alterative 
effect  of  the  inorganic  iodides  without  their  disadvantages. 

Algiron. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  amount  of  iron 
administered  in  the  treatment  of  anaemia  is  of  small 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  form  in  which  it  is 
given,  and  a  considerable  number  of  organic  combinations 
of  iron  have  been  put  forward  as  leading  to  better  absorp- 
tion of  the  iron  than  occurs  when  inorganic  salts  are 
employed.  One  of  these  organic  compounds  is  the  alginoid 
iron  supplied  by  Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  Lescher,  and  Webb 
(60,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C.),  for  which  the  name  of 
"Algiron"  has  now  been  adopted.  This  is  a  tasteless 
brown  powder  containing  iron  in  combination  with  alginic 
acid  from  seaweed.  A  sample  which  we  examined  con- 
tained 8  per  cent,  of  iron,  equivalent  to  11  per  cent,  of 
ferric  oxide  ;  it  is  devoid  of  astringency,  and  its  action  is 
described  as  slightly  laxative  rather  than  constipating  : 
excellent  results  are  ascribed  to  its  use.  The  firm  are  now 
also  supplying  pills  containing  algiron  in  combination 
with  various  other  drugs,  such  as  cascara,  arsenic,  quinine 
and  strychnine,  etc. 
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A  Splint  for  Local  Seat  Application. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Halls  Dally,  M.A.,  M.B.Camb.,  Holland 
Park,  W.,  writes :  The  accompanying  illustration  repre- 
sents a  form  of  splint  which  has  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  continuous  heat  to  a  portion  of  the 
lower  limb.  It  is  of  the  posterior  gutter  variety  with 
rectangular  footpiece  ;  it  is  parallel  lengths  of  lead  piping 
which  join  a  marginal  tube,  having  at  its  proximal  ex- 
tremity a  tap  to  which  may  be  attached  an  indiarubber 
tube  and  funnel.  Another  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  is 
attached  to  the  tap  on  the  footpiece,  and  leads  into  a 
receiver  which  catches  the  overflow.  The  funnel  is  raise. 
above  the  level  of  the  tap  attached  to  the  footpiece,  both, 
taps  being  open,  and  boiling  water  is  run  in.  As  soon  as 
the  splint  is  full,  the  water  runs  out  of  the  tube  attached  to 
the  footpiece.  Both  taps  are  then  closed.  The  splint  is 
previously  lined  with  flannel  to  the  required  thickness, 
and  by  periodic  renewal  of  the  hot  water  supply,  which  cai> 


be  accomplished  without  disturbing  the  patient,  the* 
flannel  is  heated,  and  continuous  dry  heat  thus  applied  to 
the  limb.  This  latter  is  immobilized  in  the  splint  by  some- 
form  of  suitable  appliance,  and,  if  necessary,  its  anterior 
surface  is  enveloped  in  some  non-conducting  material - 
The  splint  may  be  also  used  for  the  continuous  application 
of  cold,  after  the  manner  of  Leiter's  coil.  Reference  to  a 
case  of  post-typhoid  venous  thrombosis,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Keetley,  in  which  this  splint  was  used  with  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  continuous  heat,  will  be 
found  in  the  West  London  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  1906, 
p.  330.  This  splint  has  been  made  to  my  design  by  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Sons,  West  Smithfield,  E.C. 

Protection  of  the  Perineum. 
Tit.  John  F.  Elliott  (Yerulam,  Natal)  writes:  I  am  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Alex.  Maclennan  of  Glasgow  for  a  reprint  from 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal  describing  an  instrument 
designed  by  him  in  1900  for  the  protection  of  the  perineum 
during  labour.  It  is  011  parallel  lines  to  the  one  suggested  by 
me  in  your  issue  of  April  27th,  1907,  p.  1000,  with  the  difference 
that  hla  is  not  solid  but  is  looped  like  the  blade  of  a  forceps. 
I  find  that  a  smooth,  continuous  metal  surface  allows  the 
head  to  glide  rapidly  and  easily  to  its  birth,  and  acts  as  a 
protective  medium  to  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  and  perineum. 
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V.— OBESITY  (TEES. 

(Continued  from  pap>  - 

Trilene  Tablets. 

Supplied  by  the  Trilene  Manufacturing  Co.,  66,  Finsbury 

Pavement,  London.     Price  2g.  6d.  per  box,  containing  66 

tablets. 

A  little  booklet  is  enclosed  with  the  package,  containing 
testimonials,  directions,  etc. ;  also  a  small  circular  giving 
instructions  as  to  diet,  with  the  addition — 

We  desire  to  say  that  such  precautions  are  not  indispensable 
by  any  means,  but  we  formulate  the  above  for  the  guidance  of 
those  in  whom  any  peculiarity  of  Constitution  may  render 
such  care  salutary,  and  to  promote  rapidity  of  cure. 

The  directions  are : 

Three  of  the  tablets  three  times  a  day  10  minutes  before 
meals,  either  dissolved  on  the  tongue  or  taken  as  pills.  (No 
change  of  diet  being  essential.) 

It  is  also  added : 

The  present  supply  lasts  one  week,  in  which  time  the  weight 
begins  to  lessen,  but  a  marked  change  in  appearance  naturally 
occupies  several  u-eeks  to  effect. 

Two  separate  packages  of  the  tablets  were  obtained  for 
analysis  at  an  interval  of  several  weeks  ;  in  the  first  supply 
the  tablets  were  of  a  dirty  white  colour  and  contained  no 
dye,  but  in  the  second  they  were  bright  yellow,  and  con- 
tained a  yellow  dye,  which  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  coal- 
tar  colours,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  previously 
found.  The  average  weight  of  one  tablet  is  0.9  grain,  and 
they  were  found  to  contain  87  per  cent,  of  sugar,  2.4  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  ash ;  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  remainder  was  starch,  principally  potato 
starch,  but  with  a  little  maize.  The  residual  2  or  3  per 
cent,  was  a  gelatinous  substance  showing  no  marked 
reactions  or  characters,  and  exhibiting  only  traces  f  cell 
tissue  when  examined  microscopically.  Analysis  of  the 
ash  showed  it  to  contain  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  chloride,  sulphate,  and  phosphate;  these  are 
the  constant  constituents  of  the  ash  of  extract  of  fucus 
vesiculosus ;  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  tablets  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  mucilage  similar  to  that  yielded  by 
the  same  drug.  By  taking  some  fucus  vesiculosis  in  the 
wet  state,  pounding  it  to  a  pulp  and  boiling  it,  a  material 
was  obtained  agreeing  with  the  gelatinous  substance  from 
the  tablets,  and  there  appears  no  ground  for  doubting  the 
identity  of  the  two.  Careful  search  was  made  for  alkaloids 
and  other  substances  in  small  quantity,  but  without  any 
being  found.    The  formula  thus  becomes — 

Facus  vesiculosus.  in  pulp...      3  per  cent,  (dry  weight^ 

Starch     7       „ 

Sugar       87        „ 

Water     3       ,, 

Yellow  dye       q.s. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (66  tablets),  one-fortieth 
of  a  penny. 

Hargkeaves's  Reducing  Wafers. 
Supplied  by  F.  Hargreaves,  324,  Coldharbour  Lane. 
Brixton,  S.W.  Price  Is.  lid.  per  box,  containing  twenty- 
one.  A  circular  enclosed  with  the  box  gives  a  number  of 
testimonials,  with  directions,  etc.,  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  it : 

"  Purely  vegetable.  Contain  nothing  harmful.  Can  be  taken 
at  any  time  with  perfect  safety.  Dose:  Three  wafers  daily. 
One  after  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper.  If  Supper  is  not 
taken,  one  after  Tea  instead.  Maybe  dissolved  on  the  tongue 
or  taken  as  pills.  Xo  change  in  diet  necessary."  "The  supply 
sent  herewith  lasts  one  week,  in  which  time  the  Fat  commences 
to  get  less.  In  most  cases,  however,  to  complete  a  cure  takes 
about  seven  weeks,  therefore  clients  should  now  send  for  the 
further  six  weeks'  treatment." 

The  "  wafers "  are  really  compressed  tablets  of  the 
ordinary  shape,  coated  with  French  chalk,  and  coloured 
pink  externally  with  eosin.  After  removing  the  coating 
the  average  weight  of  the  tablets  is  2.4  grains  ;  they 
consist  of  substances  of  "extract"  nature,  with  about 
10  per  cent,  of  powdered  liquorice.  Analysis  of  the  ash 
showed  all  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  extract  of  fucus 

Previous  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  the  following 
Issues  of  the  Bhitish  Medical  Jottbsal  :  1904,  vol.  ii,  p.  1585 ;  1906, 
vol.  ii,  p.  27,  p.  1645  ;  1907,  vol.  i,  p.  213  ;  vol.  ii,  p.  150. 


vesiculosa,  and  other  tests  indicated  this  extract  to  form 
about  one-half  of  the  tablet ;  the  other  constituent  (or 
constituents)  also  of  "  extract"  nature,  showed  no  reactions 
or  properties  by  which  it  could  be  identified,  and  it  is 
probably  present  merely  as  excipient. 

Allah's  Anti-Fat. 

Supplied  by  the  Botanic  Medicine  Company,  Buffalo, 
Xew  York,  and  London,  England.  Price  63.  6d.  a  bottle,  con- 
taining 6i  fluid  ounces.    On  the  wrapper  appear  the  words : 

Purely  vegetable.    Perfectly  harmless.     Always  etlicaei 
Also : 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  our  Anti- 
Fat  in  the  cure  of  that  distressing  complaint — indigestion  or 
dyspesia.  It  acts  solely  upon  the  food  in  the  stomach,  rege- 
lating and  putting  the  liver  and  discharging  organs  in  good 
working  order. 

A  circular  is  enclosed  with  the  bottle,  entitled,  "How  to 
get  lean  without  starvation,"  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 

A  very  extensive  observation  has  convinced  as,  since  cur 
first  circular  treatise  was  issued,  that  in  the  majority  of  eases 
the  Anti-Fat  must  be  taken  for  from  two  to  three,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  even  four  weeks  before  the  patient  will  begin  to  notice 
much  reduction  of  flesh,  after  which  the  loss  goes  on  rapidly— 
generally  from  three  to  five  pounds  a  week.  In  some  cases  the 
diminution  in  weight  commences  from  the  first  two  or  three 
days'  use  of  it. 

The  treatment  of  obesity  has  hitherto  rested  on  nosure  basis. 

Through  the  study  of  physiological  chemistry,  a  specific 
has  at  length  been  discovered,  which,  from  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  has  been  called  Allan's  Anti-Fat. 

Directions :   Take  two  teaspoonfnls    of  the  Anti-Fat    in    a 
wineglass  full  of  water  or  sweet  milk  before  each  meal. 
A  small  slip  is  also  enclosed  headed  "  Cautiom  ! !  "  which 
states : 

The  color,  as  well  as  the  flavor,  of  the  Anti-Fat,  va::es 
somewhat  with  age  and  exposure  to  light,  but  neither  in 
the  least  Impairs  its  virtues.  The  temperature  of  the  we-.-  81 
at  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  this  remedy  has  also 
to  do  with  its  clearness,  or  transparency,  but  does  not  affect 
its  properties.  , 

Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  alcohol,  glycerine 
potassium  iodide,  salicylic  acid,  and  a  vegetable  extract 
which  from  its  properties  and  the  analysis  of  the  ash  is 
evidently  a  purified  extract  of  fueus  vesiculosus.  The 
proportion  of  the  latter  drug  represented  cannot,  of  course 
be  determined  with  certainty  for  the  reasons  referred  to 
above  :  the  amounts  of  the  other  ingredients  were  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  and  the  formula  is  approximately  as 
follows : 

Potassium  iodide       0  3  grain. 

Salicylic  acid 10     „ 

Glycerine         40  minim;. 

Fluid  extract  of  fucus  vesiculosus       70        ,, 

Water To  1  fluid  ounce. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  (6i  fluid  ounces),  3d. 

The  building  of  the  Xew  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in 
Bolsover  Street  appears  to  be  making  good  progress  :  the 
out-patient  and  in-patient  departments  will  occupy  di, 
sides  of  the  street,  but  be  connected  by  a  subway.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  altogether  213  in- 
patients. 

The  British  Consul  for  La  Rochelle,  in  his  recently- 
published  report  to  the  Foreign  Office,  comments  on  a 
rather  severe  epidamic  of  the  ''sweating  fever"  h 
occurred  last  year  in  his  district  and  its  neighbourhood. 
and  seems  to  have  escaped  general  notice.  It  broke  out 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  nearly  6.0C0 
cases  occurred  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  with  a  mortality 
of  about  150.  The  epidemic,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  was 
distinctly  localized,  affecting  a  portion  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Charente  and  the  Charente  Inferieure  only. 
It  spared  the  large  towns,  and  ceased  before  it  reached 
La  Rochelle,  its  progress  being  arrested  by  isolation  and 
disinfection  and  the  interdiction  of  fairs  and  markets. 
Both  the  Charentes  and  the  Deux  Sevres  Departments 
have  suffered  during  late  years  from  invasions  of  field 
mice,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  disease  took  its  course 
from  west  to  east  just  as  did  the  hordes  of  field  mice 
(Microttts  analis),  and  coincided  with  them,  while  the  area 
affected  was  also  identical,  and  the  mice  disappeared  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  that  with  which  the  epidemic 
diminished  in  virulence.  The  district  would  appear  to 
be  rather  favourite  ground  for  the  suette  miliaire,  for 
epidemics  have  previously  appeared  in  this  part  of  Iran,  t 
at  intervals  of  about  twenty  years ;  on  one  occasion  the 
disease  was  confined  to  the  Isle  de  Re,  otl  the  coast  of  the 
Charente  Inferieure. 
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THE   PATHOGENIC  EFFECTS  OF  BOVINE 
VIRUSES. 
Volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Interim  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis'  consists  of  the 
report  by   Dr.   A.   Stanley  Griffith,    assisted   by    Dr.  F. 
Griffith,  on  the  Pathogenic  Effects  of  Bovine  Viruses. 

Plan  of  the  "Work. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  bovine 
origin  have  been  made  (1)  to  supply  a  basis  of  comparison 
for  experiments  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin ; 
(2)  to  determine  the  range  of  variation  in  the  virulence  of 
different  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli  isolated  from  the 
bovine  ;  (3)  to  test  the  susceptibility  of  different  species 
of  animals  to  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus.  A  very 
thorough  Investigation  has  also  been  made  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  different  animals  to  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
introduced  by  feeding. 

The  viruses  used  in  the  experiments  are  thirty  in 
number,  and  have  been  derived  from  animals  naturally 
infected  with  tuberculosis ;  the  infection  in  the  majority 
of  these  animals  originated  in  the  thorax,  but  in  some  it 
took  place  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  one  case 
it  was  probably  congenital.  Most  of  the  material  was 
obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  but  in  or  e 
instance  it  consisted  of  butchers'  meat  which  had  been 
sold  as  food.  The  thirty  viruses  are  representative  of  the 
ordinary  forms  of  natural  tuberculosis  met  with  in  the  ox, 
and  include  cases  of  severe  general  tuberculosis,  slight 
general  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculosis  limited  to  certain 
glands. 

Fifteen  different  species  of  animals  have  been  used  for 
experimental  investigation — namely,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the 
pig,  the  chimpanzee,  the  monkey  (Macacus  rhetus),  the 
baboon  (Papio  porcariut).  the  lemur,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the 
rabbit,  the  guinea- pig,  the  hedgehog,  the  mongoose,  the 
rat,  and  the  mouse. 

The  detailed  records  of  Dr.  Griffith's  experiments, 
occupying  several  hundred  pages,  form  an  extremely 
valuable  feature  of  his  report.  The  clinical  history  of 
all  the  more  important  experimental  animals  is  carefully 
recorded  and  illustrated  by  temperature  charts ;  the 
post-mortem  details  are  exceptionally  thorough,  and 
include  a  record  of  all  organs  examined  and  found 
normal :  in  the  case  of  doubtful  lesions  smear  pre- 
parations have  been  examined  for  bacilli,  and,  when 
necessary,  guinea-pigs  have  been  inoculated  to  clear 
up  the  diagnosis ;  and  the  course  of  the  experiments, 
which  in  the  case  of  many  viruses  have  been  very 
lengthy  and  involved,  is  made  clear  by  numerous  tables 
and  diagrams,  enabling  the  reader  to  follow  at  a  glance 
the  consecutive  stages  in  a  series  of  inoculations. 

Estimation  of  Doses. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  where  the  bacilli  were 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  tissue  emulsion  or  of 
tuberculous  milk  it  was  thought  desirable  to  estimate  the 
number  of  bacilli  used  in  the  experiment.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  sample  of  the  material  prepared  for  administration 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Eastwood,  who  estimated  its  richness  in 
tubercle  bacilli  by  the  following  method  :  Films  were  pie- 
pared  containing  each  5  c.mm.  either  of  the  original 
sample  cr  a  known  dilution  of  it,  the  quantities  being 
measured  out  by  means  of  a  Nabarro's  pipette.  After 
fixing  and  staining,  the  bacilli  in  each  film  were  counted 
with  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  stage.  From  two  to  six 
films  were  searched  for  each  estimate  ;  the  average  of  the 
counts  was  taken,  and  from  this  the  number  of  bacilli 
per  com.  which  the  sample  contained  was  calculated. 
When  Dr.  Griffith  desired  to  make  inoculations  with  pre- 
arranged doses,  the  sample  was  sent  in  the  morning,  and 
Dr.  Eastwood  telephoned  the  result  of  the  estimation  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

The  doses  of  cultures  were  estimated  by  Dr.  Griffith 
volumetrieally,  the  growth  from  the  surface  of  seram  tubes 
being  finely  emulsified  atd  then  centrifngalized.  "  The 
doseB,"  Dr.  Griffith  lemaTka,  "are  expressed  In  milli- 
grams, but  in  reality  cubic  millimetres  would  be   more 
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correct.  The  method,  however,  gives  a  result  which  is  in 
close  agreement  with  that  given  by  the  gravimetric 
method,  as  was  shown  in  one  case  in  which  the  culture 
was  first  weighed  and  then  estimated  by  the  volumetric 
method." 

Inoculation  Experiments  upon  Bovines. 
(a)  Inoculation  of  Tissue  Emulsions. 

Twenty-three  calves  were  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  emulsions  of  tuberculous  tissues,  the  doses  of  bacilli 
varying  from  542  million  to  so  small  a  number  that  none 
could  be  demonstrated  alter  prolonged  microscopic  search. 
Five  of  the  calves  died  or  were  killed  when  dying  in 
periods  varying  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-one  days,  and 
showed  severe  generalized  tuberculosis.  Another,  a  much 
older  animal  than  the  others,  inoculated  with  the  largest 
dose,  was  killed  when  ill  160  days  after  inoculation,  and 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  slowly  progressing  general 
tuberculosis.  The  other  animals  remained  well,  and  were 
killed  in  periods  varying  from  seventy-eight  to  202  days  ; 
in  one  there  was  a  local  lesion  only  ;  in  others  there  was 
slowly  progressing  general  tuberculosis ;  and  in  others, 
again,  there  wtre  found  samples  of  tuberculosis  "of  every 
intermediate  degree  of  severity." 

Nice  adult  bovines,  three  of  which  were  shorthorns, 
were  also  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  tissue  emulsions. 
Two  were  killed  when  ill  after  thirty-five  and  forty-eight 
days,  and  were  found  to  have  general  progressive  tuber- 
culosis. None  of  the  other  animals  became  ill,  aud  when 
killed  in  periods  varying  from  sixty- two  to  147  days  had 
increased  considerably  in  weight.  In  one  the  disease  had 
not  extended  beyond  the  nearest  glands;  in  another  there 
were,  besides  a  local  lesion,  a  tuberculous  prescapular 
gland,  a  few  caseous  nodules  in  the  thoracic  glands ;  most 
of  the  others  had  slight  disseminated  tuberculosis  which 
appeared  to  be  retrogressive. 

(4)  Inoculation  of  Cultures. 

Cultures  from  twenty-one  different  bovine  viruses  were 
inoculated  subcutaneously  into  calves.  Thirty-three 
calves  inoculated  each  with  50  mg.  cf  culture  representing 
nineteen  distinct  viruses  died  or  were  killed  when  mori- 
bund in  periods  varying  from  eighteen  to  seventy-six 
days  ;  only  one  of  those  lived  for  seventy-six  days,  the 
duration  of  life  in  the  other  cases  varying  from  eighteen 
to  forty-seven  days.  In  only  one  instance  did  a  bovine 
virus,  inoculated  in  a  dose  of  50  mg.,  fail  to  produce  fatal 
infection  in  a  calf.  Tivo  calves  were  inoculated  each  with 
25  mg.,  one  with  12.5  mg.,  and  one  with  5  mg.  All  these 
animals  were  killed  when  ill  forty-two  to  sixty  days  after 
inoculation ;  the  calf  which  received  5  mg.  was  quite  as 
severely  affected  as  these  which  received  25  mg.  Twelve 
calves  were  inoculated  each  with  10  mg.  Eight  of  these 
died,  in  periods  varying  from  thirty-three  to  fifty-three 
days,  from  acute  generalized  tuberculosis.  The  remaining 
four  were  killed  after  ninety  days.  One  was  ill  when 
killed,  and  showed  slowly  progressing  generalized  tuber- 
culosis ;  the  others  were  in  good  condition,  and,  although 
there  was  tuberculosis  disseminated  all  over  the  body,  the 
lesions  had  a  definitely  retrogressive  character.  In  one 
the  tubercles  were  very  minute,  and  were  comparable  to 
those  often  produced  in  calves  by  bacilli  of  much  lower 
virulence. 

In  order  to  observe  the  influence  of  age  on  resistance 
to  infection,  an  adult  animal  (a  bull)  was  inoculated  at 
the  same  time  as  a  call  and  with  the  same  dose  of  culture 
(50  mg.).  The  calf  died  forty-two  days  after  inoculation 
from  severe  general  tuberculosis,  and  the  bull  was  killed 
at  the  same  time  for  the  purpose  of  compatisoD.  It  was 
found  that  both  in  extent  of  distribution  and  in  the 
number  of  tubercles  in  individual  organs  and  glands 
the  disease  was  Jess  severe  in  the  bull  than  in  the  call : 
many  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  former  animal  were 
unaffected,  whereas  these  of  the  calf  were  all  severely 
affected.  Moreover,  the  general  health  of  the  bull  was 
scarcely  altered,  and  smear  preparations  from  the  lesions 
showed  tubercle  bacilli  to  be  very  scanty. 

(c)  General  Results. 

Dr.  Griffith  gives  the  following  general  description  of 
the  lesions  produced  in  the  bovine  after  subcutaneous 
inoculation  with  50  mg.  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli. 

At  the  post-mortnn  examination  the  following  appearances 
are  seen :  The  local  lesion  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  sub- 
cutaneous mass  of  firm  yellow  caseo-necrotic  tissue  intimately 
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adherent  to  and  infiltrating  the  skin  and  muscles  on  either 
side  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  there  is  often  a  small  cavity 
containing  serous  lluid  and  caseous  flocculi,  or  there  maybe 
merely  a  series  of  small  spaces  filled  with  serous  fluid;  some- 
times the  greater  part  of  the  mass  undergoes  colliquative 
necrosis,  and  a  large  oyst  is  formed  lined  internally  with 
caseous  substance  and  filled  with  watery  fluid  containing 
caseous  flakes.  The  muscles  under  the  tumour  are  infiltrated 
to  a  varying  depth,  and  are  fibroid  and  closely  beset  with 
caseous  nodules  ;  lymphatic  vessels  between  the  local  tumour 
and  adjacent  glands  are  frequently  thickened  and  caseous  the 
infiltration  often  extending  into  the  muscles  around.  The  two 
nearest  glands,  the  prescapular  and  spherical  prepectoral 
glands,  are  oomposed  throughout  of  dense  pinkish-yellow 
homogeneous  caseous  substance  which  may,  if  the  animal  has 
lived  some  time,  contain  calcareous  grains.  Many  of  the 
cervical  glands  may  wholly  or  in  part  resemble  the  prepectoral. 
The  appearanoe  of  the  lesions  in  the  internal  organs  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  duration  of  life  of  the  anima'. 
\\  hen  the  animal  has  lived  a  short  time  only  all  the  orgins 
contain  typical  miliary  tubercles  with  caseous  centres,  always 
more  numerous  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  than  in  the 
Sidneys :  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  extensively  consolidated, 
the  cephalic,  right,  middle,  and  antero-ventral  portions  of  the 
caudal  lobes  being  dark  red,  and  often  quite  airless- 
the  kbronchi  in  these  consolidated  lobes  become  filled 
with  muco-pus.  The  thoracic,  portal,  and  coeliao  glands 
are  enlarged,  and  show  their  cortices  often  uniformly  tuber- 
culous, but  in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  caseation  than  the 
prescapular;  all  other  lymphatic  glands  contain  discrete 
caseating  miliary  tubercles,  the  renal  and  lumbar  glands 
a  ways  containing  more  than  the  peripheral  lymphatic 
glands.  Tubercles  are  also  found  on  the  omentum  and  pleura 
in  the. intestine,  suprarenal  bodies,  heart,  gall  bladder,  and 
trachea.  In  animals  which  live  a  much  longer  time,  but 
nnally  succumb,  the  distribution  of  the  disease  is  the  same, 
but  the  lesions  in  the  organs  and  glands  are  larger,  more 
advanced  in  caseation,  and  frequently  contain  calcareous 
Sr*'uS'  u  the  lunSs  nodules  often  coalesce,  or  hepatized 
patches  become  tuberculous,  and  large  caseating  masses  may 
oe  found  affecting  the  whole  or  part  of  a  lobule.  Although  the 
ungs  are  usually  more  severely  affected  than  the  spleen  and 
liver,  occasionally  the  reverse  obtains.  The  calves  in  these 
cases  become  progressively  more  and  more  emaciated,  and  die 
without  any  very  marked  signs  of  respiratory  trouble. 

Comparing  these  results,  obtained  by  closes  of  50  mg., 
with  results  obtained  by  other  subcutaneous  inoculation 
experiments,  Dr.  Griffith  remarks  : 

The  inoculation  of  smaller  doses  of  culture  or  of  tissue 
emulsion  has  frequently  given  rise  to  effects. as  severe  as  those 
above  described.  On  several  occasions  a  more  chronic  but 
still  progressive  form  of  general  tuberculosis  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  these  cases  the  disease  is  not  so  widespread  in  its 
distribution  and  many  of  the  peripheral  lymphatic  glands  the 
kidneys,  suprarenal  bodies,  tonsils,  intestines,  trachea  etc 
which  are  so  frequently  foimd  to  be  tuberculous  in  calves 
inoculated  with  50  mg.  of  culture,  are  often  normal.  The 
nodules  in  the  affected  organs,  frequently  very  large,  have 
dense  fibrous  capsules  and  softened  caseous  contents  In 

many  cases,  particularly  after  the  inoculation  of  small  doses  of 
tissue  emulsions,  a  very  mild  form  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
produced  and  the  general  health  of  the  animal,  save  for  a 
transient  rise  of  temperature,  has  remained  unaffected  In 
these  cases  ....  on  post-mortem  examination  the  local  lesion 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  dense  caseo-calcareous  substance 
surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue  or  to  be  a  cyst  with  caseo- 
purulent  contents  and  fibrous  walls  ;  the  adjacent  glands  and 
some  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  glands  contain  caseo- 
calcareous  patches,  and  there  is  a  varying  number  of  calcareous 
tubercles  in  the  organs,  the  kidneys  rarely  being  affected. 

Experimental  Production  of  Tuberculous  Milk. 

Nine  cows  were  inoculated,  each  in  two  quarters  of  the 
udder,  with  emulsions  of  tuberculous  tissues,  and  one 
with  culture.  Seven  of  the  animals  inoculated  with  tissue 
emulsions  died  or  were  killed  when  very  ill  in  periods 
varying  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight  days.  They  became 
ill  very  soon  after  inoculation,  and  the  illness  ran  a  very 
typical  course,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  experi- 
mental records.  The  inoculated  quarters  and  nearest 
glands  underwent  great  enlargement.  On  post-mortem 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  disease  in  four  of  the 
animals  had  not  extended  beyond  the  nearest  glands  ;  in 
the  others  there  was  early  tuberculosis  in  the  internal 
organs.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  inoculated  cows  was 
used  for  feeding  experiments,  and  was  shown  to  be  tuber- 
culous by  inoculation  tests  which  were  made  from  time  to 
time  upon  guinea-pigs. 

In  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  highly-important 
practical  question  whether  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  ex- 
creted in  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow  with  a  normal 
udder,  Dr.  Griffith  subcutaneously  inoculated  100  mg.  of 
culture  into  the  neck  of  a  cow  which  was  in  full  milk. 


Before  inoculation  she  was  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  her 
milk  was  inoculated  into  eight  guinea- pigs,  two  from  each 
quarter  of  the  udder;  in  every  test  the  result  was 
negative.  After  inoculation  of  the  cow  five  series  of  eight 
guinea-pigs  were  inoculated,  each  with  5  c.cm.  of  milk, 
two  from  each  quarter,  at  intervals  of  seven,  sixteen,' 
twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty  days  respectively. 
Two  pigs  were  also  fed  with  the  milk  for  a  week,  no  other 
food  being  administered  during  this  period.  The  cow 
died  suddenly  thirty  days  after  inoculation,  and  post 
mortem  it  was  found  that  death  was  due  to  acute 
tuberculosis  ;  the  udder  appeared  normal  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  two  pigs  were  killed  eighty-two  and 
seventy -five  days  respectively  after  the  commencement  of 
the  feeding,  and  were  found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 
The  inoculation  experiments  on  guinea-pigs  showed  that 
the  milk  was  capable  of  setting  up  tuberculosis  in  these 
animals  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  on  every  subse- 
quent occasion  until  the  death  of  the  cow.  Dr.  Griffith 
concludes,  therefore, 

that  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow  'without  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  udder  is  liable  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli, 
should  tubercle  bacilli  ever  gain  access  to  the  general  circula- 
tion. In  this  case,  although  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli 
circulating  in  the  blood  stream  was  probably  very  large,  larger 
than  would  ever  be  present  in  natural  conditions,  nevertheless 
only  a  small  number  of  bacilli  appear  to  have  been  excreted  in 
the  milk,  as  shown  in  the  comparatively  mild  type  of  disease 
id  most  of  the  guinea-pigs  inoculated  and  in  the  failure  to 
infect  pigs  by  feeding. 

These  results  may  be  compared  with  an  interesting  case 
where  a  cow  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  the  neck 
with  a  human  virus,  known  to  be  of  low  virulence  for 
bovines,  and  tubercle  bacilli  were  detected  in  the  milk 
yielded  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation. 

Inoculation  of  Anthropoid  Apes  and  Monkeys. 
Two  young  chimpanzees  were  inoculated  subcutanesusly 
under  the  skin  of  the  back  with  culture  of  bovine  bacilli. 
One  of  them,  which  received  1  mg.,  died  in  fifty-six  days 
from  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  other  received  only 
0.001  mg.,  but  nevertheless  died  in  eighty-seven  days 
from  general  tuberculosis.  Two  young  baboons  were 
inoculated  each  with  1  mg.  of  culture.  One  died  a  short 
time  after  inoculation  and  showed  a  local  lesion  only ; 
the  other  died  in  forty-nine  days  from  general  tuber- 
culosis. Three  rhesus  monkeys  were  inoculated  intra- 
venously with  emulsions  of  tuberculous  tissue,  and  died 
from  acute  tuberculosis  in  nine,  fifteen,  and  nineteen 
days  respectively;  in  the  animal  which  died  In  nine 
days  there  were  no  definite  tuberculous  lesions,  but 
tubercle  bacilli  were  numerous  in  all  the  organs.  Two 
monkeys  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  emulsions  of 
tissue  died  in  forty-one  and  forty-three  days  respectively 
from  acute  general  tuberculosis.  Six  rhesus  monkeys 
inoculated  with  doses  ranging  from  0.001  to  10  mg.  all 
developed  severe  general  tuberculosis,  which  proved  fatal 
in  periods  varying  from  thirty-three  to  fifty-six  days. 
Two  lemurs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  culture. 
One,  which  received  1  mg.,  was  killed  when  moribund  in 
twenty-three  days  ;  the  other,  inoculated  with  0.01  mg., 
died  in  thirty  days.  The  first  lemur  showed  post  mortem 
a  local  lesion,  caseation  of  the  nearest  glands,  and  early 
tuberculosis  of  the  spleen.  In  the  other  lemur  the  disease 
was  rather  more  advanced,  a  few  tubercles  being  visible 
in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  liver. 

The  Virulence  of  the  Bovine  Bacillus  for  Rabbits. 
Cultures  from  each  of  the  thirty  bovine  viruses  have 
been  inoculated  systematically  into  rabbits  by  the  intra- 
venous, intraperitoneal,  and  subcutaneous  methods.  All 
the  viruses  were  found  to  be  highly  virulent  for  the  rabbit 
and  proved  capable  of  setting  up  a  fatal  general  tuber- 
culosis, "  howsoever  inoculated  and  in  whatsoever  dose." 
After  an  intravenous  or  an  intraperitoneal  inoculation  of 
culture  in  a  dose  of  1  mg.  or  0.1  mg.  the  rabbit  succumbs 
in  a  very  short  time  from  an  acute  generalized  tuberculosis. 
After  subcutaneous  inoculation  the  duration  of  life  is 
longer  and  a  more  chronic  disease  develops ;  but  the 
disease  is  progressive  and  invariably,  even  after  very 
small  doses,  causes  the  death  of  the  animal.  Of  the  two 
severe  methods  of  inoculation  Dr.  Griffith  prefers  the 
intravenous.  When  the  intraperitoneal  method  is  used, 
some  part  of  the  intestine  may  be  accidentally  penetrated 
and  receive  part  of  the  fluid,  or  there  may  be  leakage  into 
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the  subcutaneous  tissues  or  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
Dr.  Griffith  therefore  considers  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
rely  absolutely  on  the  intraperitoneal  method  in  attempt- 
ing to  bring  out  differences  in  degree  of  virulence.  Dr. 
Griffith's  tabulated  statistics  of  his  experiments  and  post- 
mortem examinations  performed  on  rabbits  form  a  very 
valuable  record. 

Inoculation  of  Pigs. 
Seven  pigs  were  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  doses 
of  culture  varying  from  0.1  mg.  to  10  mg.  The  experiments 
showed  that  general  tuberculosis  is  very  readily  set  up  in 
the  pig  by  this  method  of  inoculation ;  the  disease  pro- 
duced, however,  is  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  when  the 
dose  is  small,  or  when  the  animal  is  an  adult,  may  run  a 
very  chronic  course  and  become  apparently  arrested.  In 
several  of  the  pigs  which  were  killed  in  good  health  the 
uniformity  in  the  size  of  the  lesions  was  very  noteworthy. 
Dr.  Griffith  has  shown  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  very 
quickly  disseminated  over  the  body  of  a  pig  after  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation,  and  he  considers  that  the  severity 
of  the  resulting  disease  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
extent  of  this  initial  dissemination. 

Inoculation  of  Goats. 
Only  a  small  number  of  inoculation  experiments  were 
performed  on  goats,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  general  progressive  tuberculosis  is  readily  set 
up  in  these  animals  when  the  material  is  inocu- 
lated subcutaneously.  Three  goats  were  inoculated 
with  tissue  emulsions  containing  estimated  numbers 
of  tubercle  bacilli.  One  of  them,  which  received  four  and 
a  half  million  bacilli,  died  in  fifty-four  days  from 
general  tuberculosis,  the  lungs  being  very  severely  affected 
and  riddled  with  small  cavities.  Another  goat,  which  also 
received  four  and  a  half  million  bacilli,  was  killed  when 
apparently  well,  165  days  after  inoculation,  but  revealed 
past  mortem  a  slowly  progressing  general  tuberculosis.  The 
third  animal,  which  received  approximately  5,000  bacilli, 
was  killed  161  days  after  inoculation,  and  also  showed 
general  tuberculosis,  but  of  a  much  less  severe  type  than 
in  the  second  animal;  in  both  cases  the  intestines  and 
mesenteric  glands  were  tuberculous.  A  fourth  goat, 
inoculated  subcutaneously  with  0.17  mg.  of  culture,  was 
killed,  in  apparently  good  health,  ninety-one  days  after 
inoculation;  on  post  mortem  examination  the  animal  was 
found  to  have  slowly  progressing  general  tuberculosis. 
Dr.  Griffith  note3  that  the  lesions  in  the  goat  exhibit  a 
marked  tendency  to  break  down  and  soften,  and  in  the 
lungs  cavities  filled  with  caseo  pus  are  formed,  which  often 
ulcerate  into  the  bronchi.  As  companion  experiments  to 
the  four  goats,  four  calves  were  inoculated  subcutaneously 
with  identical  doses  of  culture  or  emulsion.  The  disease 
produced  in  the  latter  animals  was  leas  severe  than  in  the 
former,  and  Dr.  Griffith  concludes  from  this  comparison 
that  the  goat  is  more  susceptible  to  the  bovine  tubercle 
bacillus  than  the  calf. 

Inoculation  Experiments  on  other  Animals. 

Guinea-pigs  have  been  very  extensively  used  for  routine 
purposes.  All  the  bovine  viruses  have  been  found  to 
possess  high  virulence  for  this  species  of  animal,  and 
cause  fatal  general  tuberculosis  even  when  inoculated  in 
•'xcessively  minute  doses.  The  appearance  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  lesions  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  life  of 
the  animal,  and  are  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
number  of  bacilli  inoculated  and  the  mode  of  injection. 
Dr.  Griffith  gives  a  very  careful  and  detailed  description 
of  the  lesions  he  has  observed  in  his  post-mortem 
examinations  of  these  animals. 

Dogs  have  been   inoculated  both    subcutaneously  and 
intraperitoneally.     Dr.  Griffith  finds  that 
the  dog  iH  very  resistant  to  snbeutaneous  inoculation  of  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli,  but  may  develop  general  tuberculosis  when 
the  material  is  inoculated  intraperitoneally. 

Cats  have  also  been  inoculated  by  these  two  methods, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  by  each  method  tuberculosis 
Is  readily  set  up.  Cats  appear  to  be  less  susceptible  than 
kittens. 

In  kittens  tubercle  bacilli,  whether  Inoculated  intrapori- 
toneally  or  subcutaneously,  are  quickly  disseminated  over  the 
body,  and  may,  when  the  dose  is  sufficiently  large,  multiply 
in  the  tissues  so  rapidly  that  death  ensues,  probably  from 
toxaemia,  before  definite-  tuberculous  lesions  have  had  time 
to  develop  in  the  internal  organs. 


Eats  have  been  found  very  refractory  to  subcutaneous 
inoculation.  Two  rats  died  of  tuberculosis  after  subcu- 
taneous inoculation,  but  in  both  cases  there  was  reason  to 
think  tbat  some  of  the  fluid  had  found  its  way  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Most  of  the  animals,  killed  after  survival 
for  a  long  period,  showed  no  naked-eye  evidence  of 
disease  beyond  the  local  lesion  ;  tubercle  bacilli,  however, 
were  found  in  some  of  the  organs  and  glands. 

To  intraperitoneal  inoculation  rats  are  more  susceptible, 
and,  when  the  dose  is  sufficiently  large,  the  animals  die  of 
tuberculosis  ;  the  smallest  dose  to  produce  a  fatal  infection  has 
been  5  mg.  .  .  .  The  disease  produced  in  rats  by  intra- 
psritoneal  inoculaticn  differs  in  a  striking  manner  from  that 
produced  in  almost  all  other  species  of  animals.  The  rat  dies 
as  a  result  of  the  multiplication  of  the  bacilli  in  its  tissues, 
and  there  is  usually  no  development  of  the  ordinary  tubercle 
so  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  other  animals.  The  organs 
and  glands  always  contain  numerous  bacilli,  and  bacilli  have 
sometimes  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood.  The  spleen  is 
greatly  swollen.  The  lungs  are  fuller  and  firmer  than  normal, 
and  have  a  congested  mottled  appearance.  The  bronchial 
glands  are  often  enlarged,  congested,  and  oedematous.  The 
liver  is  normal  to  the  naked  eye,  and  generally  the  kidneys 
also.  In  2  cases  the  kidneys  have  shown  in  the  cortex 
numerous  dark  grey  foci,  resembling  small  tubercles,  and  in 
1  the  lungs  were  infiltrated  with  grey  translucent  foci. 

Mice,  both  after  subcutaneous  and  intraperitoneal  inocu- 
lation, appear  to  offer  less  resistance  than  rats  to  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  their  tissues. 

Two  mongooses  were  inoculated,  one  subcutaneously  and 
one  intraperitoneally,  each  with  1  mg.  of  culture.  Both 
animals  died  twenty-nine  days  after  inoculation,  and  both 
appeared  to  have  died  from  acute  tuberculosis,  but  death 
occurred  too  early  for  definite  lesions  to  form  in  the 
internal  organs. 

Hedgehogs  were  successfully  inoculated  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  susceptible. 

Feeding  Experiments. 
Five  series  of  feeding  experiments  were  instituted.  In 
(1)  animals  were  fed  with  the  milk  of  a  cow  artificially 
infected  in  the  udder  with  tuberculosis.  In  (2)  some  of  the 
animals  were  fed  with  milk  from  a  cow  with  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  udder,  whilst  the  rest  were  fed  with  an 
emulsion  made  from  the  tuberculous  organs  of  guinea- 
pigs.  In  (3)  the  animals  were  all  fed  with  culture.  In  (4) 
the  animals  were  fed  at  different  times  and  with  tuber- 
culous material  from  different  viruses.  In  (5),  a  series 
planned  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  paths  of  infection 
from  the  alimentary  tract,  animals  were  fed  with  large 
doses  and  were  killed  at  short  intervals  subsequently; 
emulsions  of  their  organs  were  made  and  inoculated  into 
guinea-pigs;  and,  in  the  case  of  dogs,  chyle  from  the 
thoracic  duct  was  collected  under  an  anaesthetic  before 
the  animal  was  killed  and  tested  for  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  Throughout  his  experiments,  Dr.  Griffith 
lias  carefully  borne  in  mind  the  possible  danger  of  inhala- 
tion infection  which,  if  not  rigorously  guarded  against, 
may  produce  results  of  a  misleading  nature. 

(a)  Racial  Susceptibility. 
The  different  species  of  animals  used  in  the  investigation 
are  classified  into  three  groups : 

In  the  first  group  the  animals  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  ingestion,  however  small 
the  dose,  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  general  progressive 
tuberculosis.  The  animals  placed  in  this  group  are  the 
chimpanzee,  baboon,  rhesus  monkey,  lemur,  rabbit,  and  guinea- 

P'g- 

In  the  second  group  general  progressive  tuberculosis  can  be 
set  up,  but  this  depends  on  the  dose  of  the  infecting  agent, 
and  on  the  age  of  the  animal.  This  group  includes  the  pig, 
the  goat,  the  calf,  the  cat,  and  the  dog.  In  all  these  species, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  young  pig,  when  the  dose  is 
small  the  tuberculosis  may  be  limited  to  and  arrested  In  the 
glands  along  the  alimentary  tract ;  and  whereas  in  the  first 
group  the  age  of  the  animal  does  not  alfect  the  result,  in  tliia 
group  the  adults  are  in  all  cases  less  susceptible  than  the 
young.  These  species  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  suscepti- 
bility to  tuberculosis,  the  young  pig  being  the  most  suscep- 
tible, the  adult  dog  the  most  resistant.  The  goat  is  less 
susceptible  than  the  pig,  and  the  calf  apparently  less  susoep- 
tible  than  the  goat.  Cats  are  much  more  easily  infected 
than  dogs.  General  progressive  tuberculosis  Is  with  difficulty 
set  up  in  dogs,  the  adults  of  the  species  being  more  highly 
resistant  than  the  young. 

In  the  third  group  are  included  the  rat  and  the  fowl,  whioh 
are  apparently  insusceptible  to  tuberculosis  by  feeding.  Several 
rats  have  been  fed  with  enormous  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  nothing  has  been  found   in  them  beyond  some  minute 
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necrotic  foci  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  few  experi- 
ments performed  with  fowls  no  disease  at  ail  has  been 
produced. 

(0)  Course  of  Infection. 

Dr.  Griffith's  observations  have  led  him  to  draw  the 
following  conclusions  : 

The  Introduction  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  alimentary 
tract  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the  development  of  tuber- 
culosis, and  when  fed  with  tuberculous  material  the  most 
susceptible  auimals  may  escape  infection  ;  the  bacilli  in  such 
cases  either  pass  straight  through  the  canal,  or  if  absorbed  are 
taken  up  by  leuoocytes  and  destroyed.  When  tubercle  bacilli 
are  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  tract,  either  through  the 
tonsils  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  or  through  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  they  may  remain  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  set  up  characteristic  tuberculous  lesions,  or 
they  may  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  nearest 
glands  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  passage. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  tubercle 
bacilli  which  have  been  ingested  may  within  a  very  short  time 
find  their  way  into  the  lungs,  where  they  set  up  tuberculous 
lesions  ;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  so  induced  may  or  may  not 
be  accompanied  by  lesions  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  or  glands  in  connexion  with  it. 

In  all  species  of  animals,  whenever  generalized  tuberculosis 
is  produced  by  feeding,  the  lungs  are  usually  affected,  often  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body. 

The  bronchial  glands  almost  invariably  become  affected 
after  the  lungs  ;  in  none  of  the  experiments  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  reverse  has  occurred  ;  in  a  few  instances 
lesions  have  been  found  in  the  thoracic  glands  without 
apparent  disease  of  the  lungs. 

(c)  Anthropoid  Apes  and  Monkeys. 

Dr.  Griffith  finds  that  both  anthropoids  and  monkeys 
are  very  susceptible,  and  that  the  disease  usually  runs  a 
progressive  course.  For  example,  in  five  chimpanzees, 
Including  animals  fed  with  such  small  doses  as  0.01  mg., 
the  disease  produced  was  generalized  and  progressive, 
and  led  to  fatal  results  in  periods  varying  from  56  to 
113  days.  Baboons  also  proved  to  be  highly  susceptible, 
and  the  older  animals  appeared  to  be  no  more  resistant 
than  the  younger. 

In  anthropoids  and  monkeys,  Dr.  Griffith  finds,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  specially 
liable  to  infection,  and  typical  tuberculous  ulcers  may  be 
found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
tonsils  are  often  attacked  and  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  caseation.  The  lymphatic  glands  associated 
with  the  alimentary  tract  always  become  enlarged  and 
caseous,  and  sometimes  by  fusing  together  they  form 
large  tumours  both  in  the  neck  and  the  mesentery.  The 
omentum  and  peritoneum  very  soon  become  infected,  and 
in  several  instances  the  process  was  so  intense  as  to 
resemble  an  intraperitoneal  inoculation.  In  several 
instances  in  the  baboon  caseous  nodules  and  tyDical 
tuberculous  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the  stomach. 

(d)  Guinea-pigs  and  Rabbits. 

As  to  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits,  Dr.  Griffith  writes : 

There  may  or  may  not  be  lesions  at  the  sites  of  entry  of  the 
bacillus.  Both  species  are  very  susceptible,  and  infection 
appears  to  be  always  followed  by  progressive  tuberculosis 
which  in  the  end  would  terminate  fatally.  The  characters  of 
the  lesions  found  in  the  internal  organs  do  not  differ  from 
those  produced  by  subcutaneous  inoculation. 

The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  tuberculosis  differs  in 
important  respects  in  these  two  species.  The  lunga  and 
kidneys  of  the  rabbit  in  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  are 
always  more  severely  affected  than  the  liver  and  spleen  :  often 
the  latter  organs  are  perfectly  healthy.  In  guinea-pigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  always  more  severely 
affected  than  the  lungs  and  kidneys  ;  the  kidneys  only  rarely 
contain  tubercles. 

(e)  Pigs. 

Tuberculosis  is  readily  set  up  in  pigs  by  feeding,  and 
in  the  younger  animals  is  usually  of  a  progressive  type. 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  often  escapes  infection  ; 
the  bacilli  generally  pass  through  without  leaving  any 
lesions,  or,  when  lesions  occur,  they  are  usually  few  and 
inconspicuous.  The  tonsils  and  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  usually  more 
extensively  diseased'  than  those  in  the  mesentery. 

In  young  pigs  tubercle  bacilli  are  disseminated  Into  the 
internal  organs  very  soon  after  their  administration,  and 
miliary  tubercles  may  be  found  in  all  the  organs,  but  chiefly 
in  the  lungs  and  liver,  six  weeks  after  inoculation.  These 
tubercles  in  animals  which  have  lived  some  time  may  attain 
the  dimensions  of  a  pea,  and  have  caseous  and  calcareous 
centres   and    fibrous   margins ;    in  the    lungs  a  tubercilous 


pneumonia  sometimes  develops,  and  this  may  affect  the 
whole  of  a  lobe  or  be  limited  to  single  lobules.  The  bronchial 
and  portal  glands  become  tuberculous  after  the  lungs  and 
liver.  Infection  soon  spreads  to  the  serous  surfaces,  an 
eruption  of  nodules  appearing  first  in  the  omentum  and  on 
the  peritoneum  ;  on  the  peritoneum  the  nodules  are  found 
chiefly  on  the  right  side  of  the  diaphragm  and  between  the 
coils  of  the  large  intestine. 

if)  Calves. 

Calves  have  been  found  to  be  much  less  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis  by  feeding  than  pigs,  and  a  larger  dose  of 
bacilli  is  required  in  order  to  produce  generalized  disease. 

Twenty-two  calves  in  all  were  fed  with  tuberculous 
material  and  in  only  two  of  these  was  general  tuberculosis 
established;  in  some  of  the  others  a  few  calcareous 
nodules  were  found  in  the  internal  organs,  but  in  the  rest 
the  disease  had  not,  in  the  period  of  observation,  made  its 
way  beyond  the  nearest  glands.  The  intestines  of  the 
calf,  Dr.  Griffith  finds,  are  more  liable  to  infection  than 
those  of  the  pig  ;  in  all  the  animals  except  one  tuberculous 
nodules  or  ulcers  were  present.  In  the  two  cases  in  which 
general  tuberculosis  was  produced  the  tuberculous  process 
was  very  severe  along  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  in  one  instance  numerous  large  nodules  were 
found  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 

In  six  of  the  feeding  experiments  on  calves  the  animals 
were  suckled  for  periods  varying  from  thirty- three  to  190 
days  by  cows  which  had  been  artificially  infected  in  the 
udder  with  tuberculosis.  In  this  series  of  experiments 
relatively  little  disease  was  set  up.  In  only  one  animal 
was  the  disease  at  all  severe,  and  even  in  this  case  the  dis- 
seminated lesions  were  encapsuled  and  partially  calcified, 
and  were  not  numerous  enough  to  have  seriously  impaired  the 
functions  of  the  organs  in  which  they  were  found.  Com- 
paring the  methods  of  feeding  (1)  by  a  single  dose,  and 
(2)  by  frequently  repeated  doses,  Dr.  Griffith  is  inclined  to 
think  that  "  a  single  dose  of  tubercle  bacilli  may  give  rise 
to  a  more  extensive  tuberculosis  than  the  same  or  a  larger 
dose  spread  over  several  weeks." 

(g)  Goats. 

Not  many  experiments  have  been  performed,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  goat  is  readily  infected  and  general 
progressive  tuberculosis  has  been  set  up  ;  but,  with  small 
doses,  the  lesions  are  usually  limited  to  the  alimentary 
tract  and  glands  in  connexion  with  it.  The  lesions  show  "a 
marked  tendency  to  soften  and  break  down,  and  in  the 
lungs  they  may  ulcerate  and  discharge  tbeir  contents  into 
the  bronchi. 

(h)  Cats. 

Dr.  Griffith  state3  that  in  cats 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  not 
frequently  affected,  and  with  small  doses  of  bacilli  the  disease 
may  not  extend  beyond  the  nearest  glands  ;  when  generaliza- 
tion occurs  infection  spreads  first  to  the  lungs,  which  in  three 
cases  were  afl'ected  by  a  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  two  others 
showed  discrete  nodules. 

(i)  Bogs. 

As  to  dogs  he  writes : 

Dogs  are  very  resistant  to  tuberculosis  by  feeding,  especially 
the  adults  of  the  species,  and  in  only  one  case,  thst  of  a  puppy, 
has  the  disease  been  at  all  severe.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  tract  is  rarely  attacked.  An  interesting 
anatomical  feature  in  this  species  is  the  frequency  with  which 
lesions  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  without  apparent  disease 
of  the  alimentary  tract  or  glands  in  connexion  with  it. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  Renew,  which  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Dr.  Kenneth  TV.  Millican  has  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  one  of  the  most  readable  of  the 
American  journals,  will,  it  is  announced,  henceforth 
appear  monthly  instead  of  weekly. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Houston,  Director  of  Water  Examination  to 
the  Metropolitan  TVater  Board,  has  been  invited  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  examine  the  Cairo  water  supply, 
and  will  proceed  to  Egypt  for  that  purpose  in  October. 
In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  leaders  to  learn  that  the  problem  of  the  purification  of 
ty.e  waters  of  the  Nile  engaged  the  attention  of  phy- 
sicians many  centuries  ago.  In  a  brief  account 
of  a  visit  to  Egypt  (Recuerdo*  de  un  viaj'e  a  Egiptn) 
Dr.  Rodolfo  del  Castillo  y  Qaartelliers,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  the  Instituto  de  Tera- 
peutica   Operatoria    del    Dr.    Rubio    of    Madrid,    relates 
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that  at  Cairo  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Mohamed 
Eloui  Pacha,  who  has  a  great  reputation  in  Egypt  as  an 
ophthalmologist  and  a  writer  on  medical  subjects.  He 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  medical  history, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  collection  of  manuscripts  relating 
to  Arabian  medicine  in  the  Khedivial  Library  at  Cairo. 
Among  these  is  one  written  by  Ebn-Raduan  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  460,  corresponding  to  1068  of  our  era,  which 
refers  to  the  purification  of  the  waters  of  the  Xile.  He 
says: 

The  waters  of  the  Xile,  if  they  are  to  be  used  for  drinking  or 
cooking  purposes,  maet  be  taken  from  a  part  of  the  river 
where  the  current  is  rapid ;  that  is  where  they  hold  in 
suspension  a  smaller  quantity  of  decomposing  matters, 
as  in  the  place  known  by  the  name  of  Kom-El- 
Alunar  (now  old  Cairo,  beyond  tjuizeh).  Water  taken 
there  must  be  subjected  to  special  purifying  pro- 
cedures according  to  tUe  constitution  of  those  who  use  it. 
For  those  who  sutler  from  the  teat  during  summer  it  will  be 
usefal  to  clarify  the  water,  dissolving  therein  chalk,  Armenian 
bole,  pounded  lotus  fruit,  and  vinegar.  For  those  who  feel  the 
cold  during  winter,  bitter  almonds,  thyme  (Thymus  serpyilum) 
and  anetum,  which  he  thinks  must  be  fennel.  After  leaving 
it  to  rsst  for  a  suitable  time  to  allow  precipitation  of  the  sub- 
stiace3  in  suspension  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
by  the  aforesaid  clarifying  substances,  it  only  remains  to 
decant  the  water  to  make  it  fit  for  use.  The  water  may  also  be 
purified  by  simple  filtration  through  media  of  baked  clay  or 
unvarnished  porcelain.  Another  means  of  purification  con- 
sists in  heating  the  water  at  the  fire,  afterwards  exposing  it  to 
the  night  air,  and  when  the  foreign  matters  have  been 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  collecting  the  clear  part 
by  decantation.  But  if  after  that  operation  the  water  should 
still  have  a  disagreeable  taste,  it  should  be  boiled  and  again 
exposed  to  the  night  air  under  the  open  sky,  and  finally 
clarified  by  means  of  the  substances  above  mentioned. 
Nevertheless,  the  best  means  of  freeing  water  from  prin- 
ciples harmful  to  health  consists  in  exposing  it  at  once 
to  the  action  of  fire  or  to  coction,  exposing  it  to  the 
night  air,  again  submitting  it  to  coction,  clarifying  it 
by  means  of  one  of  the  substances  mentioned,  and 
finally  passing  it  through  a  filtering  vessel  exposed  to 
the  night  air.  Water  so  treated  is  then  suitable  for 
use  in  alimentation.  Daring  the  summer  this  water  should 
be  kept  in  vessels  of  baked  clay  or  earth  made  in  the  month  of 
Tuba  (which  is  explained  to  be  the  month  of  the  Coptic 
calendar  corresponding  to  January,  which  is  the  coldest  in 
Egypt),  in  receptacles  or  ekins  coming  from  Hedjaz,  or, 
finally,  in  any  other  refrigerating  vessel.  In  spring  the  water 
should  be  stored  in  vaults  which  have  their  windows  exposed 
to  the  north  wind  (the  freshest  in  Egypt).  In  winter,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  water  by  preference  in  warm 
places  and  to  store  it  in  glass  bottles  and  vessels  that  have 
been  made  in  spring.  To  make  water  fresher  it  may  be  mixed 
with  rosewater,  or,  better  still,  place  in  it  chalk,  purslain  seeds, 
white  poppy,  moghra  (a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron  and  clay), 
wrapped  and  bound  in  a  piece  of  linen,  so  that  the  water  may 
acquire  freshness  by  contact  with  these  substances  without 
being  contaminated  by  them.  During  the  spring  the  vessels 
should  be  cleansed  by  rubbing  them  with  broken  pieces  of 
Delft,  barley  flour,  purslain,  and  sandalwood,  and  afterwards 
exposing  them  to  fumigation  with  camphor  and  sandal  wood. 
In  winter  the  vessels  should  be  rubbed  with  alkalies  and 
cyperus,  and  they  should  be  fumigated  with  mastic  gum  and 
alud  (a  resinous  wood  of  an  agreeable  smell  like  guaiacum).  The 
water  of  the  Nile  is  very  bad  at  the  season  of  its  rise  and  fall, 
inasmuch  as  the  current  is  then  slower.  In  both  cases  it 
should  be  boiled  and  clarified  with  greater  care  by  means  of 
bitter  almonds  and  substances  such  as  destroy  its  viscosity. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Nile  furnishes  a  water  of  excellent 
quality  from  all  points  of  view  during  the  month  of  Tuba— 
that  is  to  say,  in  midwinter.  The  Egyptians  were  not  long  in 
finding  this  out.  Many  of  them,  therefore,  learnt  to  preserve  the 
water  collected  during  that  month  in  large  receptacles  of  glass 
or  porcelain,  so  as  to  use  it  for  domestic  use  during  the  whole 
year.  They  suppose  that  this  water  is  never  liable  to  deteriora- 
tion, and  on  that  account  they  use  no  means  of  purifying  it, 
persisting  in  believing  that  it  always  keeps  good.  But  you 
must  not  follow  this  example,  and  without  believing  what 
they  tell  you  you  must  clarify  the  water  whatever  be  its  state, 
since  water  thus  preserved  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  changes. 

From  this  it  appears  that  more  than  800  years  ago 
Ebn-Raduan  had  grasped  the  notion,  which  we  a. e  apt  t} 
consider  modern,  that  water  may  contain  matters  injuri- 
ous to  health  and  that  it  can  be  purified  by  filtration  or 
by  boiling.  His  direction  that  the  vessels  for  the  storing 
of  the  water  should  be  made  of  clay  in  the  month  of  Tuba 
appears  to  suggest  that  he  knew  that  in  Egypt  at  that 
time  of  the  year  the  morbid  principles  existed  in  smaller 
quantity  both  in  the  water  and  in  the  earth,  and  therefore 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  vessels  made  of  earth  at 
that  time  would  be  more  free  from  disease-producing 
matter. 


To  the  Caledonian  Medical  Journal  for  July  Colonel 
Kenneth  Macleod  contributes  an  interesting  "historical 
and  personal  sketch"  of  Indian  medical  administration. 
From  January  2nd,  1871,  to  April  2nd,  1879,  he  held  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Surgeon-General,  Indian 
Medical  Service,  Bengal.  The  head  of  the  Bengal  Medical 
Department  was  at  that  time  Surgeon-General  (afterwards 
Sir)  John  Campbell  Brown,  a  Scotsman  of  strong  sense, 
sound  judgement,  and  kindly  disposition.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  July,  1875,  by  Surgeon-General  John  Fullarton 
Beatson,  C.I.E.,  generally  known  as  "  handsome  Jack." 
He  was  very  energetic,  self-reliant,  and  well  gifted  intel- 
lectually. His  style  of  composition  was  somewhat  florid, 
and  was  known  in  other  offices  as  "  Beatscneae."  The  office 
establishment  was  composed  of  Eurasian  and  native 
clerks.  There  was  a  correspondence,  a  record,  and 
a  statistical  department,  each  with  a  head  and  a 
staff  of  assistants.  Typewriting  had  not  come 
into  fashion,  and  all  letters  were  neatly  written  by  native 
copyists.  Records  were  kept  on  the  bundle  system,  but 
in  former  times  all  the  proceedings  were  copied  into  large, 
strongly-bound  books,  which  formed  a  library  of  con- 
siderable size.  Much  interesting  information  was  selected 
from  these  volumes  and  published  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Gazette.  When  Dr.  Macleod  joined  the  secretariat  of  the 
Medical  Department  in  1870,  the  head  of  the  service  was 
styled  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  the  two  subordinate 
inspectors  having  been  abolished,  and  the  deputies  (eleven 
in  number)  were  called  deputy  inspectors-general.  These 
titles  were  changed  in  1873  to  surgeon-general  and  deputy 
surgeon-general.  In  the  same  year  the  rank  of  assistant- 
surgeon  was  discontinued.  The  administration  was  purely 
Indian,  and  embraced  all  medical  institutions — military 
and  civil — all  hospitals  of  native  regiments,  station  staff, 
and  lock  hospitals,  medical  stores,  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  dispensaries  throughout  the  presidency,  gaol 
hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  vaccination.  The  estab- 
lishments under  control  were  (1)  officers  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service ;  (2)  some  uncovenanted  officers  in  charge 
of  the  smaller  civil  stations ;  (3)  the  apothecary  subordinate 
establishment  (afterwards  military  assistant- surgeons)  for 
service  with  European  troops  ;  (4)  the  subasslstant 
surgeon  (afterwards  civil  assistant  surgeon)  class,  for 
service  in  the  principal  civil  hospitals  throughout  the 
presidency,  and  in  medical  schools ;  and  (5)  the 
hospital  assistant  class,  for  service  in  native  regi- 
ments, and  the  smaller  civil  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  depart- 
ments in  1880,  the  unification  of  military  medical  ad- 
ministration, and  the  assignation  to  local  governments  of 
administrative  officers  under  their  own  control  in  the 
same  year,  removed  a  number  of  anomalies,  and  led  to 
more  contented  and  useful  action ;  but  in  the  seventies 
these  necessary  adaptations  to  altered  circumstances  had 
not  been  made,  and  the  confusion  of  double  or  triple  and 
overlapping  agencies  of  control  caused  embarrassment  and 
heart-burning.  The  struggle  to  maintain  the  prestige  and 
utility  of  the  medical  department  was  no  light  one.  One 
result  of  this  rivalry  was  to  stimulate  the  writing  of 
reports,  as  evidence  of  industry  and  importance.  The 
number  and  bulk  of  these  were  astounding.  In  addition 
to  current  office  work,  Dr.  Macleod  had  to  prepare 
annually  (1)  a  report  of  Calcutta  medical  institutions, 
(2)  of  Bengal  dispensaries,  (3)  vaccination,  (4)  lunatic 
asylums,  (5)  a  report  of  the  native  army,  and  (6)  a  sum- 
mary report  of  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  vaccination  for  the  whole  presidency.  In  the  year 
1871  these  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  with  their  elaborate 
tables,  to  over  1,000  folio  pages.  Deputies  and  executive 
officers  were  similarly  burdened  with  returns  and  reports, 
and  were  obliged  to  prepare  others  for  other  departments. 
This  plague  of  report  writing  continued  rampant  until 
Lord  Curzon  took  the  matter  in  hand,  had  the  whole 
question  investigated  by  a  strong  committee,  and  issued 
orders  which  largely  curtailed  their  number  and  length. 
In  addition  to  these  regular  reports,  Colonel  Macleod 
prepared  a  number  of  special  reports  on  medical  schools, 
vaccination,  and  many  other  subjects.  Since  that  period 
the  circumstances  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  of 
Indian  medical  administration  have  undergone  many 
changes — most  of  them  salutary.  These  are  being  fully 
described  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  D.  G.  Crawford,  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Service. 
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ST.   BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL. 

The  First  New  Block. 
Some  five  years  or  more  ago  an  agitation,  quite  remarkable 
for  its  vehemence  and  persistence,  was  started  with  the 
object  of  forcing  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
.pital  to  abandon  the  existing  site  of  this  ancient  city 
hospital  and  move  elsewhere.  For  some  time  it  seemed 
as  if  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  would  have  to  give 
way,  but  they  stood  firm  to  their  original  ideas  and  the 
firstfiuit  of  the  labour  of  those  concerned,  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  is  practically  the  governing  body  of  the 
hospital,  of  its  lay  administrators,  and  of  the  medical 
3tail',  is  now  to  be  seen.  It  consists  of  a  new  out-patient 
and  casualty  department,  of  new  quarters  for  the  resident 
■staff,  and  of  a  new  dispensary  and  kitchen;  and  the 
block  containing  these  departments,  though  internally 
Dot  yet  quite  completed,  was  formally  declared  open 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  Tuesday,  July  23rd.  The  Prince, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
received  in  the  Great  Hall  on  his  arrival  by  the  Treasurer, 
Lord  Ludlow,  and  Lady  Ludlow,  the  five  almoners,  the 
senior  physician  (Dr.  Norman  Moore),  the  senior  surgeon 
(Mr.  Harrison  Cripps),  the  matron  (Miss  Stewart),  and  the 
clerk  (Mr.  Thomas  Hayes).  A  precession  was  then  formed 
to  the  new  Waiting  Hall,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a 
large  number  of  guests  were  in  attendance.  Prayers  were 
then  said  by  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  afterwards 
'the  Treasurer  first  gave  a  short  account  of  the  under- 
taking and  of  the  scheme  of  which  it  forms  part,  and 
'.hen  asked  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  declare  the  building 
open. 

In  his  reply,  the  Prince  of  Waxes  said  that  it  gave 
■peculiar  pleasure  to  himself  and  the  Princess  to  be 
present.  His  father  had  preceded  him  in  the  office  of 
President,  and  it  was  the  KiDg  who  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  now  completed  building.  Indeed,  the 
institution  was  one  with  which  throughout  its  very  long 
history  the  reigning  monarch  or  some  member  of  his 
'family  had  always  been  closely  associated.  He  was  sure 
that  the  new  building  would  greatly  increase  the  facility 
with  which  the  noble  work  of  the  hospital  was  carried  on, 
and,  by  helping  to  secure  its  efficiency,  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  had  occasion  to  seek  its  assistance. 
He  hoped  that  the  rest  of  the  scheme  in  view  would  be 
completed  with  equal  success,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of 
the  public,  and  that  in  particular  it  would  soon  be  possible 
to  erect  the  greatly-needed  nurses'  home. 

The  opening  ceremony  completed,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  was  elected  a  Governor  of  the  institution  at  a 
^General  Court  on  June  27th,  received  and  assented  to  the 
'•Charge"  which  by  ancient  custom  is  read  to  all  Governors. 
This  done,  their  Royal  Highnesses  made  a  tour  to  the 
new  buildings,  and  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Mark  and 
"resident  Wards,  those  in  which  the  senior  physician  and 
senior  surgeon  respectively  work.  The  general  proceed- 
ings then  terminated  in  the  Great  Quadrangle,  where  the 
band  of  the  1st  Life  Guards  was  playing,  and  tea  was 
served. 

The  New  Buildings. 

In  the  address  read  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  it  was  stated 
that  the  new  building 

■ivould  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital  both  as  a 
place  for  the  relief  of  present  suffering  and  for  that  enlarge- 
ment of  medical  knowledge  which  leads  to  the  prevention  or 
;he  cure  of  disease  in  future  times  and  all  over  the  world. 
And,  in  a  further  passage,  that 

it  provides  that  every  out-patifnt  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  most  perfect  methods  of 
observation  and  of  treatment. 

It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  these  are  but  modest 
statements  of  indubitable  fact.  The  environment  alike  of 
those  who  enter  this  out-patient  department  as  patients, 
and  of  these  who  work  in  it  as  students  and  practitioners 
of  any  branch  of  medicine  or  surgery,  will,  when  the  in- 
ternal fittings  are  fully  complete,  be  most  excellent.  The 
arrangements  have  been  well  thought  out,  the  details  are 
in  most  respects  excellent,  and  the  scale  upon  which  all 
the  departments  are  planned  is  magnificent.  Indeed, 
in  their  present  condition — empty  and  not  quite 
complete — the  rooms  assigned  to  different  portions 
of  the  work  to  be  done  seem  so  large  and  so 
aumerous  that  a  tour  of  them  leaves  an  impression  that 
fchey  cannot  all  really  be  required.    Doubtless,  however, 


when  work  is  in  full  swing,  the  value  of  the  ample 
provision  of  tioor  space  and  of  rooms  will  be  fully  felt, 
and  the  generous  proportions  upon  which  everything  has 
been  planned  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  work,  therapeutic  and  educational,  is 
carried  on.  The  new  block  really  consists  of  three  semi- 
detached buildings,  of  which  one  runs  along  Giltspur 
Street  in  a  line  with  the  library  and  the  old  gateway. 
This  portion,  which  contains  quarters  for  the  resident 
staff,  has  in  its  course  absorbed  the  bookshop,  instrument 
shop,  and  cheese  store  in  Giltspur  Street  with  which  old 
students  are  familiar.  In  its  centre  is  a  new  gateway 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  out-patient  department 
proper,  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  Giltspur  Street  and 
the  old  library  buildings — running,  in  short,  parallel  with 
the  school  buildings  which  separate  it  from  the  Rahere 
and  Colston  block  on  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At 
the  end  of  the  building  and  at  its  side  is  the  third  portion, 
which  lies  close  to  the  old  dispensary.  Patients  enter 
this  new  extern  department  through  the  gateway  already 
mentioned.  There  is  a  separate  inner  door  for  ordinary 
patients  and  another  for  accidents  leading  direct  into  the 
rooms  in  which  these  cases  will  be  received.  From  the 
hospital  the  main  entry  to  the  new  buildings  is  through 
a  door  at  right  angles  to  the  library  entrance,  a  broad 
passage  having  been  cut  through  the  old  medical  theatre 
and  the  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  school  staff. 

The  Out-Patient  Dejmrtment. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  new  building, 
and  its  ground  floor  is  given  up  entirely  to  a  waiting  hall 
and  accommodation  for  casualty  work.  This  hall,  sup- 
ported on  square  columns,  is  140  ft.  long  and  48  ft.  wide, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will,  if  need  be,  accommodate 
no  fewer  than  850  patients.  Around  the  hall  there  are 
no  fewer  than  twenty  consulting  rooms  for  the  use  of 
casualty  physicians,  house-surgeons,  house-physicians, 
and  other  members  of  the  junior  staff;  in  addition, 
there  is  a  room  for  teeth  extraction  and  two  ordinary 
operating  rooms.  The  general  waiting  hall  communicates 
by  a  broad  passage  with  the  dispensary  building  and 
with  the  upper  floors  by  lifts  and  stairs.  All  the  rooms 
surrounding  the  waiting  hall  are  not  only  large  but, 
with  two  exceptions,  have  the  advantage  of  top  lights. 
The  important  work  of  examining  cases  on  their  first 
arrival  and  of  deciding  the  department  to  which  they 
shall  be  assigned  if  not  disposed  of  forthwith  will 
therefore  be  performed  in  the  most  convenient  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  divided  between  the 
assistant  physician  and  the  assistant  surgeon  who  are 
on  duty  for  the  day.  On  the  medical  side  there  is  a 
waiting  room  for  patients,  a  room  for  the  clinical 
assistant,  another  for  the  clinical  clerks,  a  dark  room,  a 
clinical  laboratory,  and  a  private  room  for  the  physician 
himself.  The  co  j  suiting  room  in  which  the  patients  will 
finally  be  examined  is  so  large  that  it  will  allow  of  the 
convenient  presence  of  a  great  number  of  students.  The 
surgical  out-patient  department  is  upon  the  same  elabo- 
rate scale,  the  arrangements  including  also  an  operation 
theatre  and  rooms  for  the  preparation  of  dressings  and 
the  sterilizing  of  instruments. 

The  second  floor  is  given  np  to  the  department  for 
diseases  of  women,  for  cases  of  eye  disease,  diseases  of 
the  ear,  and  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose,  four  depart- 
ments in  all,  each  of  them  having  its  own  operating 
theatre,  waiting  and  various  other  rooms.  The  third  floor 
also  holds  four  departments,  namely,  those  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  skin,  for  electro-therapeutics,  for 
dental  surgery,  and  for  orthopaedic  treatment.  The  latter, 
in  addition  to  an  operation  theatre,  a  dressing  room,  an 
instrument  room,  a  waitirjg  hall,  and  a  private  apartment 
for  the  surgeon,  and  a  general  consulting  room,  has  its 
own  operating  theatre  and  a  room  for  the  performance  of 
special  exercises. 

The  skin  department  and  the  electrical  department 
each  has  an  .r-ray  rooms  of  its  own,  In  addition  to  waiting 
rooms,  consulting  rooms  and  various  other  facilities  for 
work.  Moreover,  the  electrical  department  has  separate 
rooms  for  testing  the  reactions  of  patients,  a  machine 
room,  and  one  given  up  to  an  array  of  electrical  baths. 
The  accommodation  for  dental  surgery  comprises  awaiting 
hall,  an  operating  room,  another  in  which  operations  en- 
tailing the  administration  of  gas  will  be  conducted,  and  a 
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filth  in  which  patients  who  have  been  anaesthetized  can 
be  given  time  to  recover  themselves. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  eight  separate  special  departments,  and  that  the 
arrangements  for  each  of  these  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this 
building  are  to  be  found  some  small  single-bed  wards  for 
the  temporary  detention  of  cases  of  doubtful  character, 
and  also  a  theatre  in  which  lectures  on  clinical  subjects 
will  be  given. 

The  Dispensary. 

A  new  dispensary  and  dispensary  waiting  hall  have 
been  provided  in  the  third  building,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  The  dispensary  is  very  large,  and  should 
enable  patients  to  be  served  with  their  medicines  or  other 
drugs  with  rapidity ;  and  connected  with  it  is  an  extensive 
pharmaceutical  laboratory.  Immediately  above  the  dis- 
pensary is  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  which  has  attached 
to  it  a  special  room  for  practical  instruction  in  public 
health  work,  as  well  as  a  balance  and  lecturers'  rooms. 
The  top  floor  is  given  up  entirely  to  a  new  kitchen  for  the 
whole  hospital ;  it  is  75  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  and  well 
fitted  up  for  cooking  by  gas  and  steam. 

The  Residential  Block. 
This  part  of  the  new  building  faces,  as  already  indicated, 
Giltspur  Street,  and  is  six  stories  high.  The  provision 
for  students  includes  a  large  common  room,  a  room  for 
meetings  of  the  committees  of  the  various  clubs  of  the 
Students'  Union,  and  a  luncheon  and  dining  hall ;  while 
on  the  upper  floors  are  the  quarters  for  the  resident  staff. 
It  is  already  in  occupation,  the  whole  establishment  being 
under  the  general  charge  of  a  resident  caterer,  who  has 
been  provided  with  a  kitchen  and  everything  else  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  supply  meals  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  quarters  for  the  residents  include  rooms  for  the  six- 
teen permanent  officers  and  for  an  average  of  eight 
students  doing  maternity  work,  and  therefore  necessarily 
resident  at  the  hospital.  Each  of  the  former  has  his  own 
bedroom  and  sitting  room,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
rooms  common  to  all  the  residents.  Much  care  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  furnishing  of  the  rooms.  It  is  in  all 
respects  attractive,  and  combines  some  ideas  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accumulation  of  dust  on  the  tops  of  wardrobes 
and  like  articles  of  furniture  which  might  be  adopted 
with  advantage  by  furniture  manufacturers  generally. 

Lighting  and  Beating. 
The  whole  block — residential  quarters,  out-patient  de- 
partment, and  dispensary — is  built  of  fire-proof  material, 
and  every  floor  has  ready  access  also  to  outside  iron  stair- 
cases, provided  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  The  flooring  for 
the  most  part  is  of  terrazzo,  while  the  inner  walls  are 
entirely  faced  with  glazed  tiles,  chiefly  white,  with  orna- 
mental bands  in  light  green.  The  natural  lighting  is 
everywhere  excellent,  as  the  rooms  are  lofty,  are  well  pro- 
vided with  windows,  and  have  bright  wall  surfaces.  Ven- 
tilation is  effected  by  a  modification  of  the  plenum  system, 
arranged  so  as  to  change  the  air  throughout  the  building 
not  less  than  ten  times  an  hour.  Labour-saving  devices 
have  been  freely  introduced,  there  being  eleven  lifts 
altogether,  and  numerous  telephones  connected  with  the 
general  exchange  room  of  the  hospital.  Nothing,  in  short, 
has  been  forgotten  which  can  help  to  ensure  the  full 
attainment  of  the  general  and  special  objects  of  new 
buildings. 

I   It  is  anticipated  that  the  department  will  be  in  full 
working  order  early  in  the  winter  session. 


INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS    OF   SCHOOL 
HYGIENE   IN   LONDON. 

The  second  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene 
will  be  opened  in  London  on  Monday,  August  5th,  when 
the  delegates  and  members  will  be  received  and  an 
inaugural  address  delivered  by  the  President,  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Congress  will  meet  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  reception  rooms  and 
offices  there  will  be  opened  on  Saturday  morniDg, 
August  3rd,  for  the  issue  of  tickets  and  information 
regarding  the  Congress.  Between  12  and  3  on  that  day 
there  will  be  an  informal  reception  in  the  University ;  in 
the  afternoon  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  President 
of  the  Ladies'  Reception  Committee,  will  be  "  at  home  " 


to  members,  and  in  the  evening  the  Mayor  of  West- 
minster will  give  a  reception  at  Caxton  Hall.  A  reception 
and  conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  London 
on  Monday  evening.  The  business  of  the  sections 
will  commence  on  Tuesday,  August  6th,  at  10  a.m.,  and 
the  sections  will  meet  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  at  the  same  hour,  rising  at  2  p.m. 
on  each  day.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  sections  : 

Officers  of  Sections  of  the  Conc.kess  : 

1.  The  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Educational  Method, 
and  Work.  President,  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  Kt.,  J.P. . 
M.D.,  LL  D.,  F.R.S.  ;  Honorary  Secretaries,  P.  E.  Batten, 
M.D.,  F.R  C.P.,  Robert  Jones,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.K.C.S. 

2.  Medical  and  Hygienic  Inspection  in  School.  President, 
Professor  Wm.  Osier,  LL.D.,  F  R  C.r.,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  '; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Ralph  H.  Crowley,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
A.  If  Hogarth,  B.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H. 

3.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Teaching  Profession.  President,  T.  J. 
Macnamara,  M.P.,  LL.D.:  Honorary  Secretaries,  Alice  V. 
Johnson,  F.R.C.S.I.,  D.P.H.Camb.,  Marshal]  Jackman. 

4.  Instruction  in  Hygiene  for  Teachers  and  Scholars.  Presi- 
dent, Sir  William  J.  Collins,  M.P.,  D.L.,  J. P.,  M.D.,  M.S.  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  H.  Meredith  Richards,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Miss  A.  Ravenhill,  F.R.San.I. 

5.  Physical  Education  and  Training  in  Personal  Hygiene. 
President,  Sir  John  W.  Byers,  MA.,  M.D.,  M  Ch.,  M.A.O.  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  James  Cantlie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.K.C.S., 
John  G.  Kerr,  M.A..  LL.D. 

6.  Oat-of-School  Hygiene,  Holiday  Camps,  and  Schools:  The 
Relation  of  Home  and  the  School.  President,  the  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  Kinnaird,  F.R  G.S.,  D.L.,  J.P.  ;  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Mrs.  Kimmins,  E.  M.  Niall,  M.D. 

7.  Contagious  Diseases,  Ill-health,  and  other  Conditions 
affecting  Attendance.  President,  Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy, 
M.E.C.S.  ;  Honorary  Secretaries,  C.  J.  Thomas,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
D.P.H,  W.  H.  Hamer,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

8.  Special  Schools  for  Feeble-minded  and  Exceptiona) 
Children.  President,  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P.,  J.P.,D.L.,  B.A.  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  R.  Langdon  Down,  M.B.,  G.  E.  Shuttle- 
worth,  B.A.,  M.D. 

9.  Special  Schools  for  Blind.  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Children. 
President,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  P.C.  ;  Honorary 
Secretary,  B.  P.  Jones. 

10.  Hygiene  of  Residential  Schools.  President,  Clement 
Dukes,  J.P.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.P.  ;  Honorary  Secretaries,  A. 
Lambert,  M.D.,  W.  Attlee,  M.A.,  M.D. 

11.  The  School  Building  and  its  Equipment.  President, 
Thomas  Edward  Colcutt,  President,  R.I. B.A.  ;  Honorary 
Secretaries,  J.  Osborne  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  J.  R.  Kaye, 
M.B.,  D.P.H. 

Certain  subjects  have  been  selected  for  discussion  at 
general  meetings  of  the  whole  Congress  which  will  be 
held  on  each  day  at  noon.  On  Taesday,  August  6th,  a  dis- 
cussion on  methods  for  the  first  and  subsequent  medical 
examination  of  school  children  will  be  introduced  by  Dr. 
Leslie  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Mery  of  Paris,  and  Dr.  Heinrich 
Kokall  of  Brunn.  On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  general 
discussion  on  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  class  rooms 
introduced  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A. ;  Dr.  R.  Dinet,  Sec- 
retary of  the  French  League  of  School  Hygiene ;  and  Dr„ 
Wilhelm  Prausnitz,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Graz.  On  Thursday  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
at  the  general  meeting  will  be  the  school  and  its  relation 
to  tuberculosis,  introduced  by  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme, 
M.O.H.  Brighton  ;  Dr.  J.  Courmont,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
Lyons;  and  Professor  Schnmbu'g  of  Strassburg.  On 
Friday  the  general  meeting  will  discuss  school  work  in  its 
relation  to  the  duration  of  lessons,  the  sequence  of  the 
subject,  and  the  season  of  the  year;  the  discussion  will  be 
introduced  by  Dr.  William  Henry  Burnham,  Professor  of 
Pedagogics,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts ; 
Professor  Chabot,  Professor  of  Education,  Lyons;  and 
Professor  Leo  Burgerstein  of  Vienna.  Evening  lectures 
will  also  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Bishop 
Welldon,  on  the  effect  of  school  training  on  mental 
discipline  and  control  in  adolescene ;  on  Thursday 
evening  by  Dr.  Doif'ris  of  Paris,  on  the  hygiene  of  games 
for  women  and  girls ;  on  Friday  evening  by  Professor 
Griesbach  of  Mulhausen,  on  the  connexioa  between 
medicine  and  pedagogy. 

Numerous  excursions  and  entertainments  have  been 
arranged  for  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday. 

The  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  has  arranged  an  exhibition 
in  the  University  buildings  of  objects  illustrating  the 
planning  and  construction  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings,  school  furniture,  and  teaching  appliances  of  all 
kinds.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  August 
14th. 
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THE  STATE  SERUM  INSTITUTE  OF  DENMARK, 

COPENHAGEN. 

A  short  account  of  this  institute  will  be  interesting  from 
two  points  of  view— first,  as  a  description  of  an  up-to-date 
science  laboratory  built  with  a  view  to  its  special  pur- 
pose ;   and,    secondly, 
as  an  example  of  how 
a  small  and  somewhat 
isolated    independent 
State    such     as    Den- 
mark    has    met    and 
satisfactorily      solved 
an  important  problem 
of  State  medicine. 

There  had  been  in 
the  University  of 
Copenhagen  for  many 
j  ears  a  department 
of  pathology,  includ- 
ing bacteriology,  pre- 
sided over  by  Profes- 
sor C.  J.  Salomonsen, 
but  in  1894,  after  the 
publication  of  Roux's 
experiments  with 
Behring's  seratherapy 
applied  to  diphtheria, 
it  became  necessary 
to  establish  a  depart- 
ment more  especially 
devoted  to  the  study 
and  production  of  anti- 
diphtheritic  serum. 
Professor  Salomonsen  visited  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  and  on  his  return  petitioned  the  State  to  allow 
about  £600  for  such  a  purpose.  This  he  obtained, 
and  a  sero-therapeutic  department  was  established  in 
connexion  with  the  University  Laboratory  of  Medical 
Bacteriology.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  serum  was  attended  with  such  difficulties 
that  its  success  depended  on 
its  preparation  being  in  the 
hands  of  workers  who  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  latest  development  of 
modern  research  working  in 
an  experimental  pathological 
laboratory  equipped  with  all 
the  best  implements  for 
carrying  out  the  most  elabo- 
rate technique :  for  example, 
the  variations  In  strength  of 
different  samples  of  serum 
led  to  the  gravest  practical 
difficulties  ;  different  races  of 
diphtheria  bacilli  giving 
toxines  of  very  various 
strengths.  As  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  department 
was  eventually  to  supply 
every  medical  practitioner  in 
Denmark  with  the  serum  free 
of  charge,  it  was  seen  that  a 
new  and  up-to-date  labora- 
tory was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. A  sum  of  about  £10,000 
was  obtained,  and  a  site  was 
given  by  the  Government, 
the  result  being  the  erection 

of  the  present  building.  « .  -, 

The    laboratory    stands  in 

its  own  grounds  in  an  open      "..., (..  ..■" Jf ",' 

part  of  the  city,  and  consists, 
as    can     be   seen    from    the 

annexed  plan  (Fig.  1),  of  a  main  building,  a  stable,  and  a 
house  for  small  animals.  The  main  building  is  composed 
of  basement,  ground  floor,  first  floor,  and  attics.  The 
laboratory  occupies  the  basement,  the  ground  floor,  and 
part  of  the  attics.  The  first  flooris  reserved  as  a  private 
residence  for  the  chief  of  the  laboratory.  The  two  plans 
annexed  show  the  rise  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings ; 


showing  pond.  From  the  main  staircase  (1)  leads  the 
corridor  (2)  into  the  chemical  room  (3)  adjoining  the 
weighing-room  (5).  The  chemical  room  will  accommo- 
date several  workers,  each  of  whom  has  ample  counter 
space  with  separate  arrangements  for  gas,  electricity,  and 
exhaust  filter.  Noticeable  here  is  a  centrifuge  of  great 
power,  built  from  the  design  of  Dr.  Georges  Dreyer  of  the 

University    Bacterio- 
logical  Institute.     It 
stands    about     2    ft. 
6   in.    high,   and    its 
exterior  is  composed 
of  armour  plate  steel 
about  1  in.  or  more  in 
thickness.   Driven  by 
electricity,  it  attains 
a  maximum  speed  of 
9,000  revolutions  per 
minute,     each       100 
revolutions  being  in- 
dicated    by    the 
striking    of   a   email 
bell.    It  is  estimated 
that  the  velocity  at- 
tained   is   such  that 
were   a  tube    to    be- 
come detached  at  the 
maximum    speed    it 
would  traverse  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or    six 
miles,      hence      the 
necessity  for  the  ex- 
tremely strong  case. 
Sedimentation      can 
here  be  rapidly  car- 
ried to  an   extreme  degree.     A  shaking  machine  for   the 
production  of  emalsicns  is  also  worked  from   this   same 
motor.     From  the  corridor  (2)  access  is  gained  to  the  bac- 
teriological laboratory  (6).     Out  of  this  are  the  incubator 
room  (7)  and  a  small  sowing  room  (8)  in  which  the  flasks 
are   inoculated   and  passed  through  a  trap-door   directly 
into  the  incubator  room.    At  the  other  end  of  (6)  is  the 
room    (9)  where  the    media 
are  prepared,  and  where  the 
smaller    and     larger    auto- 
claves  and  other  sterilizing 
apparatus  are   placed. 
Through    an  ante-room    (10) 
is    the    research   laboratory, 
entirely    isolated    from    the 
rest  of   the  building,   where 
work  upon    such   organisms 
as    must    be   carefully  kept 
away    from    the     rooms    in 
which  antidiphtheritic  serum 
is  made  is  carried  on.    (16)  is 
a   dark  room,  (14)  and    (15) 
are  the  rooms  in  which   the 
blood  is  treated.    It  is  egout- 
tated  and  filtered  in  room  (14) 
and    bottled    in    room    (15), 
Only    the     person    actually 
engaged  in  these  processes 
iB  ever  admitted  to  these  two 
rooms.   In  the  basement  (19) 
is  the  corridor.    On  the  north 
side  are  two  spacious  rooms 
(20.    21)    for   small  animals 
and   a   third  room   (24)    for 
isolating  any  animals  when 
required.      Small     animals, 
such     as     guinea-pigs     and 
rabbits,   are  kept  in  wooden 
c        <■*         y°         Y  frames    without    a    bottom, 

resting  on  the  concrete  floor. 
I-1-  These  frames  are  half-filled 

with  moss  litter,  which  absorbs  all  excreta.  When  the  half- 
yearly  cleaning  becomes  necessary  the  frames  are  lifted, 
and  the  foul  litter  shovelled  away.  By  this  means  epi- 
demics are  prevented,  and  the  animals  have  much  liberty. 
(22)  is  boiler  room,  (25)  washing  room,  (26)  workshops, 
(27)  wood  cellar,  (31)  gas  engine  and  dynamo,  (32)  accumu- 
lators ;  (32)  is  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 


the  illustration,  the  south  side  of   the"  laboratory,   also  .  In  addition  to  these  there  are  hot  chambers  (<M  ana  ^o;, 
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and  a  double  cooling  storage  chamber  (28,  29)  where  both 
toxins  and  serums  are  kept. 

The  stables  consist  of  a  large  central  space  (35)  entered 
by  a  large  door  (34).  This  contains  six  stalls  (k)  and  two 
loose-b)xes  (6);  (36)  is  also  a  horse  box.  (39,  40)  are 
boxes  for  goats  and  are  near  the  goat  pen  ;  (41)  is  a 
research  room  for  work  best  done  in  the  stable.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  (47)  a  large  bleeding  stall. 
This  occupies  the  height  of  two  stories  of  the  building, 
and  gets  light  from  above.  In  (48)  the  drawn  blood  is  left 
to  coagulate ;  49  and  50  are  isolation  boxes  for  suspicious 
cases  of  disease  among  the  horses.  The  small  animal 
house  has  an  impervious  floor,  and  is  surrounded  by  pens 
open  to  the  air.  The  arrangement  for  animals  is  the  same 
as  in  the  basement.  Here  are  also  rats,  mice,  poultry,  and 
pigeons ;  next  to  this  is  a  pond  for  aquatic  birds,  frogs,  etc. 
In  the  open-air  box  are  a  herd  of  goats.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional paddock  for  horses,  not  shown  in  the  plan. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Madsen  is  the  chief  of  the  laboratory,  under 
Professor  Salomonsen  as  director :  he  is  allowed  one  or 
more  assistants,  in  addition  to  which  advanced  students  of 
many  nationalities  are  often  working  in  the  institute. 


m  ere.  ej 


Fig.  2.— Laboratory,  ground  floor. 


Fig.  3.— Laboratory,  basement. 
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Not  being  a  teaching  centre  great  concentration  has  been 
possible  In  the  arrangements  of  the  laboratory,  and  Dr. 
Madsen  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  research  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  seems  necessary  the  entire  force  of  the 
8taffcan  be  utilized  in  pursuing  it,  and  results  thereby 
obtained  in  a  short  time.  The  great  work  up  to  now  has 
been  the  standardization  of  the  serum  sent  out,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  and  to  be  able  to  give  matheimtical 
formulae  for  its  antitoxic  and  immunizing  power  special 
processes  had  to  be  invented  and  tests  devised.    Already  a 


considerable  number  of  brochures  dealing  with  the  special 
work  of  the  Institute  have  been  issued  not  only  in  Danish 
but  in  English,  French,  and  German.  The  work  of  the 
Institute  has  been  greatly  helped  by  its  association  with 
the  department  of  Medical  Bacteriology  in  the  University, 
which  under  Dr.  Georges  Dreyer  has  arrived  at  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency — Dr.  Dreyer's  modification 
of  Widal's  agglutinin  reaction  test  by  means  of  sedimenta- 
tion in  tubes  containing  graduated  amounts  of  culture 
and  serum,  of  which  an  account  will  shortly  appear  in- 
English,  being  a  remarkable  advance  in  clinico-pathological 
methods. 


NEW   SYDENHAM    SOCIETY. 

The  following  report  will  be  presented  to  the  forty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Exeter  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  at  9  a.m. : 

The  works  issued  dnring  the  year  1906  consisted  of  two- 
double  fasciculi  of  the  Clinical  Atlas  illustrating  the  subjects 
of  variola,  vaccinia,  and  varicella,  and  of  a  printed  volume 
containing  selected  papers  on  the  parasites  of  syphilis  and 
small-pox.  For  the  current  year  a  double  fasciculus  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  a  second  double 
fasciculus  devoted  to  gynaecological  subjects  is  almost  ready 
for  issue.  The  fasciculi  of  the  Atlas,  though  fewer  in  number, 
are  illustrated  at  greater  cost  than  usual,  since  almost  the 
whole  of  the  plates  are  coloured. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  have  been  audited,  and  show  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  (December,  1906)  there  was  a  balance  of 
£124  2s.  Id.,  but,  as  two  cheques  amounting  to  £91  6s.  had 
not  been  presented  for  payment,  the  real  balance  amounted 
to  £32  16s.  Id.  Against  this,  however,  were  to  be  set  off 
certain  liabilities  chiefly  for  work  in  progress.  Part  of  this 
has  since  been  discharged,  and  the  Secretaries  are  of  opinion 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  It  is  not  likely  that  more 
than  £250  will  remain  due. 

For  several  years  past  the  Treasurer  and  Council  have  been 
unable  to  contemplate  without  some  misgiving  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society.  Tod  sanguine  expectations  were  enter- 
tained during  the  first  years  of  the  is3ue  of  the  Cdnical  Atlas, 
and  these  led  not  only  to  the  printing  of  an  edition  much 
larger  than  ha3  been  required,  but  to  a  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture on  plates  and  letterpress  than  could  be  afforded.  It  was- 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  larger  demand  for  the  back 
fasciculi  than  has  been  realized.  The  nature  of  this  work  ren- 
dered it  inevitable  that  the  arrangements  should  be  made  well 
beforehand  and  obligations  undertaken.  The  result  was  that 
for  several  years  past  the  annual  income  has  been  to  some 
extent  burdened  by  debts  incurred  In  former  years  as  well  as 
by  some  which  were  prospective.  It  was  impossible  to  allot  to 
each  year  its  own  share  in  expenditure,  and  the  auditors  were 
repeatedly  obliged  to  note  that  whilst  the  income  and  out- 
goings were  balanced  there  remained  some  outstanding  accounts 
with  artists,  etc. 

By  careful  management  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
this  state  of  affairs  has  in  part  been  rectified.  No  liabilities 
which  could  possibly  be  avoided  have  been  incurred.  The 
edition  sent  to  press  has  been  reduced,  advertisements  have 
been  almost  wholly  stopped,  the  Society's  agent  has  accepted  a 
smaller  salary,  and  in  every  direction  the  strictest  economy 
has  been  enforced.  If  the  Society  were  to  cease  receiving  sub- 
scriptions at  the  end  of  the  current  year  it  would  be  free  from 
engagements  beyond  the  above-mentioned  indebtedness  of 
£250,  which  the  realization  of  its  stock  in  hand  should  suffice 
to  discharge. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  December,  1906,  when 
the  above  facts  were  fully  discussed,  a  resolution  wa9  passed 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  submit  to  the  annual' 
meeting  a  proposal  that  the  Society  should  wind  up  its  affairs. 
It  was  felt  and  expressed  by  several  members  of  the  Council; 
that  the  Society  had  to  a  large  extent  completed  Its  vocation. 
The  activity  of  medical  publishers  of  the  present  day  is  wholly 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  when  the  Society  was 
instituted  half  a  century  ago.  Publication  under  the  auspices 
of  a  council,  bound  by  rules  which  entail  delay,  and  controlling 
only  a  limited  annual  income,  cannot  now  compete  with  the 
energy  and  promptitude  of  individuals  who  are  free  to  exert 
their  own  untrammelled  judgement  and  to  ant  promptly.  The 
works  left  for  the  Society  a  selection  are  now  for  the  most  part 
only  those  for  whioh  the  publishers  do  not  think  there  would 
be  much  demand  ;  this  applies  especially  to  large  printed 
books,  but,  to  some  extent  also,  to  pictorial  illustrations.  For 
the  production  of  the  latter  new  and  improved  processes  are 
constantly  being  produced,  of  which  a  society  having  a  work  in 
current  issue  and  unable  to  encounter  pecuniary  risk  cannot 
well  avail  itself. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  resolution  just  referred  to 
was  adopted,  and  nothing  during  that  time  has  transpired  to 
induce  those  who  know  most  about  the  details  to  change  their 
views.  For  several  years  the  loss  of  members  by  death  or 
resignation  has  been  in  excess  of  Its  gains,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  if,  under  closer  financial  pressure,  the  annual  issue  of 
hooks  should  be  reduced,  the  resignations  would  be  likely  to. 
increase. 
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It  may  seem  to  some  almost  a  defect  in  courage  or  energy  to 
.contemplate  the  winding  up  of  a  society  which  yet  numbers 
over  nine  hundred  members  and  enjoys  a  corresponding  in- 
come. It  is  true  that  such  an  income  would  sullice  for  a 
respectable  annual  issue  of  medical  literature.  The  Society  at 
the  present  appears,  however,  to  have  no  aims  before  it  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  attractive  to  prevent  further  dwindling. 
The  Atlas  in  its  present  form  requires  for  success  a  very  large 
income.  It  has  been  planned  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  it  has  disappointed 
many.  It  is  clear  that  it  must  be  either  much  modified  or  be 
discontinued.  Nor  does  the  Council  feel  that  there  are  any 
works  suitable  for  translation  the  publication  of  which  would 
be  acceptable  and  likely  to  revive  the  Society's  former  pro- 
sperity. Under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  explained 
the  Society  has  determined  to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  the 
annual  meeting  the  subjoined  proposals  : 

1.  That  the  Society  be  continued  on  the  understanding  that 
the  Council  will  restrict  itself  to  certain  defined  objects  as 
follows:  In  the  first  place  the  issue  of  an  annual  volume  con- 
sisting of  short  monographs  or  essays  carefully  selected  and 
translated  promptly  after  their  original  publication,  and  in 
the  second  place  of  one  or  more  fasciculi  of  the  Atlas  which 
should  concern  themselves  chiefly  with  illustrations  of  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  the  printed  volume,  or  of  those  ex- 
hibited in  the  annual  museum  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion.   Each  fasciculus  to  be  complete  in  itself. 

2.  That  the  Society  b>;  continued,  but  its  work  be  restricted 
to  the  translation  and  publication  for  series  of  foreign  mono- 
graphs or  essajs,  the  publication  of  tb.9  Atlas  or  of  expensive 
illustrations  in  any  form  being  discontinued. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  continued,  its  scope  being  left  as 
heretofore  to  the  judgement  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being. 

4.  That  the  Society  shall  not  be  continued  beyond  the  end  of 
the  current  year.  That  the  present  officers  be  requested  to  be 
good  enough  to  remain  in  office  in  order  to  wind  up  its  affairs, 
and  be  empowered  to  deal  as  may  be  thought  best  with  the 
stock  in  hand  and  with  any  profits  that  may  accrue  from 
its  sale. 

At  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  Council  held 
in  London  on  July  18th  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  proposal  No.  4  to  the  annual  meeting,  but  it 
was  also  decided  that  in  the  event  of  this  proposal  not 
meeting  with  approval,  the  alternative  proposals  1,  2, 
and  3  be  put  before  the  members. 


A    WORKING    COLONY    FOR    THE 
TUBERCULOUS. 

The  Maitland  Cottage  Sanatorium. 
■On  July  20th  the  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  presided 
over  a  meeting  held  at  the  Kingwood  Sanatorium,  Peppard 
Common,  in  support  of  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  neighbouring  Maitland  Cottage  Sanatorium, 
and  the  establishment  in  connexion  therewith  of  a 
"  working  colony  "  where  those  who  have  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  capable  of  some  work,  however 
light,  may  find  .an  opportunity  to  prolong  their  stay 
under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  officers,  and 
within  the  disciplinary  conditions  of  the  sanatorium. 
Where  the  establishment  charges  are  guaranteed,  the 
weekly  cost  of  the  non-working  patient  is  about  30s.,  and 
this  can  be  reduced  by  the  earnings  of  the  "working  ' 
patient  to  15s. ;  at  this  very  moderate  figure  it  seems 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  provide  for  a  stay  of 
from  six  months  to  a  year,  which  is  needed  for  complete 
anest  of  the  disease  in  many  instances.  A  commence- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Colony  has  already  been  made, 
several  old  patients  being  at  present  employed  in  carpen- 
tering, painting,  stable  work,  and  gardening.  Arrange- 
ments will  also  be  made  for  the  reception  of  children 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  who  will  have 
the  advantage,  when  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it,  of 
schooling  on  kindergarten  principles.  The  Committee 
appeals  for  £10  000  to  carry  out  the  proposed  extensions 
and  to  establish  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  from 
which  would  be  available  for  assisting  those  branches  of 
the  work  which  were  not  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that 
while  the  public  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
general  problem  of  tuberculosis,  there  was  as  yet  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  the 
working  classes.  The  results  attaint  d  in  the  Maitland 
Cottages,  however,  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  demand  the 
establishment  of  the  institution  upon  a  larger  scale  and 
upon  a  financially  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

Professor  Osler  said  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  could 
be  stated  by  a  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar- 


General  :  the  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  in  the 
year  1905  from  tuberculosis  was  65,759,  or  10.7  of 
the  total  mortality.  At  a  moderate  estimate  this 
meant  that  there  were  some  half  a  million  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  A  brighter  picture  was  the 
steady  reduction  of  the  death-rate  since  1860  to 
which  there  had  been  several  contributory  factors.  The 
conditions  conducive  to  recovery  were  now  recognized  and 
the  public  were  enlisted  in  the  conflict  with  the  disease. 
The  essentials  for  a  successful  fight  were — compulsory 
notification,  early  diagnosis,  treatment  of  early  cases  upon 
certain  recognized  lines,  and  arrangements  for  the  treat- 
ment of  advanced  cases  in  cities.  Three  alternatives 
offered  to  the  poor  patient :  Hospitals,  the  Home,  and 
Sanatoriums.  It  was  impossible  to  get  all  the  poorest 
tuberculous  patients  housed  in  sanatoriums,  but  every 
one  who  had  seen  the  Maitland  Sanatorium  with  its 
simple  but  satisfactory  buildings,  not  in  too  great  con- 
trast with  the  homes  of  the  patients,  its  strict  manage- 
ment, rigid  discipline,  good  food,  and  education  in  the 
value  of  continuous  fresh  air,  would  realize  that  the  pro- 
blem might  be  solved,  and  that  such  places  would  help 
greatly  in  the  battle.  Referring  to  the  "phthiso- 
phobia"  said  to  prevail  in  the  locality,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  probably  no  place  in  Oxfordshire  where 
there  was  less  danger;  it  had  in  fact  been  shown,  at 
a  sanatorium  in  the  Adirondacks,  that  the  air  of  the 
institution  held  fewer  tubercle  bacilli  per  cubic  yard  than 
that  of  neighbouring  estates.  The  crusade  was  one  for  the 
individual,  and  contributions  were  needed  in  money,  but 
also  in  educational  effort.  Of  course  there  were  many 
subsidiary  questions  of  importance,  such  as  housing  con- 
ditions, cleanliness,  the  care  of  children,  cooking,  and 
alcohol ;  but  it  was  mockery  to  tell  this  to  those  living  in 
the  slums.  It  was  rather  a  question  for  city  authorities. 
He  offered  his  congratulations  to  Dr.  Esther  Carling,  who 
was  a  credit  to  the  profession,  the  district,  and  the 
county. 

Dr.  Sidney  Davies,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wool- 
wich, proposed  a  resolution  expressing  the  approval  of  the 
meeting  and  pledging  every  effort  to  further  the  scheme. 
Woolwich  was  well  content  with  the  results  attained  by 
the  patients  the  municipality  had  sent  to  the  beds  they 
subsidized  in  the  Maitland  Cottages ;  not  only  were  the 
patients  themselves  benefited,  but  the  educational  value 
of  the  lessons  they  learned  had  quickly  been  manifested 
in  the  district  from  which  they  went.  The  cost  to  Wool- 
wich was  a  rate  of  one- sixth  of  a  penny.  It  had,  however, 
become  apparent  that  for  the  permanent  restoration  of 
wage-earning  power  a  longer  stay  was  necessary  than  had 
hitherto  been  possible.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  "labour  colony,"  where  those  who  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  he  able  to  do  some  work  might  do  so 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  start  a  "  sanatorium  school,"  where  provision 
would  be  made  for  children. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Stewart  Abram, 
of  Reading,  who  remarked  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
children  respond  to  sanatorium  conditions,  and  mentioned 
the  estimate  of  cost — 15s.  a  week  for  "workers  "  and  15s.  for 
children — which  was  the  outcome  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  said  much  for  the  administration. 

Dr.  Esther  Carling,  in  thanking  the  Regius  Professor 
for  his  presence  there,  said  that  she  belonged  to  a  genera- 
tion of  doctors  to  whom  the  writings  of  Dr.  Osier  had  come 
as  an  inspiration ;  there  were  no  longer  any  dry  bones  in 
medicine ;  she  was  therefore  doubly  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  him. 

The  Committee  includes,  besides  Professor  Osier  and 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Dr.  Abram,  Dr.  Ashby,  Dr.  Walter  Carr,  Dr.  Julia  Cock, 
Dr.  W.  S.  Colman,  Dr.  Sidney  Davies,  and  Mr.  Hastings 
Gilford,  F.R.C.S. 

Donations  and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Dr.  Esther  Carling  and  Dr.  Marie 
Pethick,  Kingwood,  Peppard  Common,  Oxon. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  has  consented  to  be  Protector 
of  the  Tuberculosis  Conference  to  be  held  in  Vienna  from 
September  19th  to  21st,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Minister,  Herr  Bourgeois.  The  Organization  Committee 
consists  of  Professors  Leopold  von  Schroetter,  and  Anton 
von  Weichselbaum,  with  Count  Heinrich  Larisch  as 
Honorary  President. 
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THE    PLAGUE. 

Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 

India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  June  15th,  22nd,  and  29th,  the  deaths 
from  plague  numbered  19,934,  10,830,  and  8,651  respectively. 
The  fresh  cases  recorded  during  the  periods  in  question 
amounted  to  21,647,  12  010,  and  9,282  respectively.  The  Punjab 
still  returns  the  highest  figures  of  all  Indian  departments  ; 
during  the  three  weeks  the  deaths  from  plague  in  the  Punjab 
were  returned  as  17,277,  9,423,  and  7,596,  so  that  the  returns 
for  other  districts  are  unimportant. 

Australia. 
Queensland. 

Brisbane.—  During  the  weeks  ended  June  1st,  8th,  and  15th 
the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered  3,  1,  and  0  ;  the  deaths  from 
the  disease,  0,  1,  and  0.  No  case  of  plague  had  occurred,  since 
the  case  occurring  during  the  last  week  of  May,  for  forty-three 
days.  Infected  rats  were  found  during  the  week  in  Brisbane. 
The  total  cases  of  plague  in  Brisbane  since  January  1st,  1907, 
now  amounts  to  36. 

Ipswich.—  One  of  the  cases  included  in  the  Brisbane  returns 
came  from  near  Ipswich. 

Hong  Kong. 

During  the  weeks  ended  July  6th  and  13th  the  fresh  cases  of 
plague  numbered  25  and  27,  and  the  deaths  from  the  disease 
25  and  27  respectively. 

South  Africa. 

King  Williamstoum. — During  the  weeks  ended  June  8th, 
15th,  and  22nd  the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered  0,  1,  and  1. 
There  were  no  deaths  from  the  disease  during  the  periods  in 
question.  On  June  22nd  4  cases  of  plague  remained  under 
treatment.  Many  rats  and  mice  have  recently  been  found  to 
be  infected  by  plague  in  King  Williamstown. 

Mauritius. 
One  case  of  plague  reported  during  the  week  ended  July  4th, 
and  one  death  from  the  disease.      The  last  case  of  plague  in 
Mauritius  occurred  daring  the  week  ending  April  24th. 

MEDICAL  NEWS. 

A  New  Jersey  State  sanatorium  for  consumptives  will 
be  opened  in  August. 

The  Belgian  National  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  will 
hold  its  annual  general  meeting  this  year  at  Saint- Trond 
on  August  4th. 

In  the  week  June  23rd  to  29th,  the  number  of  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  officially  notified  in  Prussia  was 
64.    The  number  of  deaths  was  29. 

Mr.  Egbert  C.  Morland,  M.B.,  B.Sc.Lond.,  has  received 
the  M.D.  degree  of  the  University  of  Bern  for  a  thesis 
entitled  "Die  Opsonine,  ihre  klinische  Bedeutung." 

A  Pasteur  Institute  is  to  be  opened  at  Minneapolis  on 
August  1st.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  The  Legislature  has  voted  £1,000  a  year 
towards  its  maintenance. 

The  French  Minister  of  Finance  has  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  Bill  providing  for  the  creation  of 
hydro-mineral  stations  and  the  imposition  of  special  taxes 
in  these  stations,  with  the  object  of  developing  the  hydro- 
mineral  industry. 

The  Anglo-American  Medical  Society  of  Berlin,  founded 
some  four  years  ago  to  help  English-speaking  medical  men 
visiting  Berlin  for  post-graduate  study,  meets  every 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Ileidelberger  Restaurant  in  the 
Central  Hotel.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
Dr.  J.  II.  Honau,  Lvitzowstrasse  78,  Berlin. 

The  Income  Tax  Reduction  League  has  now  completed 
its  organization  ;  the  President  is  Lord  Avebury,  the  Vice- 
President  the  Hon.  Herbert  Gihbs,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Sir  John  Puleston,  and  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  Mr.  T.  Hallett  Fry,  2,  Cloisters, 
Temple,  E.C.,  from  whom  further  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  for  immediate  assistance  for 
the  Factory  Girls'  Country  Holiday  Fund,  which  performs 
very  useful  work  in  assisting  girls  employed  in  London 
workshops  to  obtain  a  short  holiday  in  the  country.  The 
girls  contribute  a  portion  of  the  expenses  Subscriptions 
can  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  LI.  Rendel,  Esq.,  23,  Russell 
Square,  W.C. 

I'm:  chairman  of  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hos- 
pital at  Coventry  states  that  there  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  junior  house  surgeon,  and  (hinks 
that  this  may  possibly  be  due  to  medical  men  confusing 
the  hospital  with  the  Coventry  dispensary.  The  hospital' 
is  a  distinct  institution,  containing  seventy-five  beds  used 
mainly  for  surgical  cases. 


The  authorities  of  the  Post-graduate  College,  West 
London  Hospital,  have  decided  to  give  a  short  vacation 
course  of  twenty-four  demonstrations  and  lectures,  begin- 
ning on  Monday,  August  12th,  and  terminating  on  Friday, 
September  6th.  The  fee  is  £2  2s.,  or  for  only  fourteen  days 
of  the  course  £1  lis.  6d.  Those  wishing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  arrangement  should  apply  to  the  Dean  at  the 
hospital,  which  is  in  Hammersmith  Road. 

On  July  24th  the  Queen  opened  the  new  buildings  in 
Fitzroy  Square  of  the  Hostel  of  St.  Luke,  established  in 
1892  for  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  their  wives  and  children.  The 
Queen,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Victoria, 
was  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President; 
Archdeacon  Utterton,  Chairman ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Champneys, 
Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall,  Mr.  A.  Carless,  and  other  members 
of  the  medical  staff  and  Executive  Committee. 

The  Home  Secretary,  acting  under  the  powers  given 
him  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  cancelled 
recently  all  existing  appointments  as  medical  referee,  and 
has  since  made  a  number  of  new  selections.  The  fees 
receivable  remain  unchanged,  namely,  two  guineas  and 
mileage  for  reports,  and  three  guineas  a  case  when  the 
referee  is  asked  to  sit  in  court  as  assessor.  AVe  are  informed 
that  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  induce  the  Home  Office 
to  suggest  to  the  jndges  concerned  that  all  compensation 
eases  should  be  heai  \  on  one  particular  day  in  each  week 
or  month  when  ordinary  work  is  not  taken. 

It  has  been  decided  that  meetings  of  the  newly-formed 
United  Services  Medical  Sociey  shall  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  College  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  each  month,  commencing  on  October  10th,  1907,  that  the 
annual  subscription  be  5s.  payable  in  advance,  and  that  a 
notification  of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  accompanied 
by  an  invitation  to  join,  be  sent  to  all  medical  officers  on 
the  active  lists  and  to  those  on  the  retired  lists  whose 
addresses  can  be  discovered.  Should  any  medical  officer 
on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the  navy,  the  British  and 
Indian  armies,  or  the  auxiliary  and  Colonial  Forces  not 
receive  an  invitation  the  Council  hope  that,  if  desirous  of 
joining  the  Society,  he  will  communicate  with  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Fleet  Surgeon  W.  W.  Pryn,  R.N., 
"Tredown,"  25,  Idmiston  Road,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  or 
Lieut.-Colonel  C.  H.  Melville,  R.A.M.C.,  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

The  twentieth  congress  of  the  French  Surgical  Associa- 
tion will  be  opened  in  Paris  on  Monday,  October  7th,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Paul  Berger,  Surgeon  to  the 
Neeker  Hospital.  The  programme  of  discussions  includes 
the  following  questions :  (1)  Influence  of  the  Roentgen 
rays  on  malignant  tumours,  to  be  opened  with  reports 
from  MM.  Beclere,  of  Faris,  and  Maunoury,  of  Chartres  : 
(2)  Nervous,  muscular,  and  tendinous  transplantations  in 
the  treatment  of  paralyses  (reporters,  MM.  Kirmisson,  of 
Paris,  and  Gaudier,  of  Lille) ;  (3)  Chronic  surgical  affections 
(tuberculosis  and  cancer)  in  their  relations  with  accidents 
to  workmen  (reporters,  MM.  Segond,  of  Paris,  and 
Jeanbrau,  of  Montpellier).  An  exhibition  of  surgical 
instruments,  dressings,  medical  electricity,  etc..  will  be 
held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
during  the  congress.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  general  secretary,  Dr.  Walther,  68,  Rue 
de  Bellechasse,  Paris. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  International  Journal  of 
Surgery  (December,  1906).  Dr.  A.  Lapthorn  Smith  expresses 
the  opinion  that  cancer  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  all 
over  the  world.  This  loss  of  human  life  he  regards  as 
"  due  to  the  terrible  mistake  which  has  been  made  of 
treating  as  hereditary  and  unpreventable  a  disease  which 
is  highly  contagious  and  which  consequently  could  be 
absolutely  eradicated  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  within 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years."  Hi'  considers  that  canceris. 
at  its  commencement,  a  strictly  local  disease,  and  can  be 
completely  removed  "  during  the  first  few  weeks,"  but  to 
wait  until  a  positive  pathological  diagnosis  has  been  made 
"not  only  removes  all  chance  for  the  life  of  the  patient, 
but  also,  as  the  growth  will  surely  recur,  the  patient  will 
thus  remain  a  centre  for  spreading  the  contagion.''  These 
opinions  are  based  on  the  work  of  Eisen,  who  claims  to 
have  discovered  the  "  amoeba  "  which  causes  cancer.  This 
"amoeba,"  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  may  remain  dormant  a 
long  time  in  its  dry  state  and  then  resume  activity  under 
suitable  conditions.  Hence  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
disinfecting  a  room  or  house  vacated  by  a  cancer  case 
before  it  is  again  occupied.  Unfortunately  Eisen's  theory 
has  not  yet  gained  general  acceptance,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Dr.  Smith  will  probably  find  it  difficult  to  persuade 
the  majority  of  medical  men  that  cancer  can  be  so  easily 
and  speedily  eradicated. 
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THE   FICTION   OF   CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE. 

Elsewhere  we  publish  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Dixon  in  reply  to  an  article  under  the  heading 
"  Christian  Science  in  Fiction,"  which  appeared  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  July  20th.  Mr.  Dixon 
says  he  has  no  patience  with  the  make-believe  which 
denies  the  existence  of  pain  and  disease,  and  we  of 
course  unhesitatingly  believe  his  affirmation.  But  we 
venture  to  doubt  whether  he  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
correct  interpreter  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  doctrine.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  his  intelligence,  for  the  Prophetess  of 
Christian  Science  seems  to  have  taken  as  her  great 
exemplar  in  exposition  John  Ruskin,  who  said  that  he 
never  thought  he  was  getting  near  the  truth  till  he  had 
contradicted  himself  a  dozen  times.  If  this  be  the  way 
to  reach  the  truth,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  no  one 
has  ever  followed  the  right  path  so  undeviatingly  as 
Mrs.  Eddy.  Her  book,  Science  and  Health,  which  con- 
tains what  she  calls  her  "  sacred  discovery,"  is  so  full  of 
contradictions  as  to  give  the  ordinary  reader  the  im- 
pression that  her  teaching  either  has  no  meaning  at  all 
or  that  she  is  incapable  of  conveying  it  to  "mortal 
"  mind,  or,  rather,  to  the  mind  of  mortal."'  "When  she 
says  (p.  81)  "  What  is  termed  disease  does  not  exist.  It 
"  is  not  mind  or  matter";  and  again  (p.  392),  "Man  is 
"  never  sick ;  for  mind  is  not  sick  and  matter  cannot 
"  be,''  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  what  Byron  says 
of  another  idealist  philosopher  : 

"When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  was  no  matter," 
And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said. 

When  she  goes  on:  "It  is  well  to  be  calm  in  sickness: 
•'  to  be  hopeful  is  still  better ;  but  to  understand  that 
"  sickness  is  not  real,  and  that  Truth  can  destroy  it, 
"  is  best  of  all."  etc.,  we  begin  to  wonder  how  one  can 
be  calm  in  a  state  which  does  not  exist,  and  how  Truth 
can  destroy  something  which  is  not  real.  Again,  when 
Mrs.  Eddy  (p.  409)  says  :  "  If  you  mentally  and  silently 
'•  call  the  disease  by  name,  as  you  argue  against  it,  as  a 
"  general  rule  the  body  will  respond  more  quickly."' 
Some  persons  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  might  be  glad 
to  know  how  arguing  against  something  which  has  no 
existence  can  have  any  practical  effect,  even  if  you  call 
the  "airy  nothing"  by  its  name. 

Mrs.  Eddy  condemns  drugs,  yet  (p.  413")  she  takes  the 
trouble  to  explain  why  opiates  relieve  inflammation.  It 
is  true,  she  adds  that  they  l:  do  not  remove  the  pain  in 
"  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,"  but  most  people,  we 
fancy,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  relief  without 
troubling  whether  it  came  by  metaphysical  aid  or  from 
a  physical  property  in  the  drug.  Her  views  on  the 
action  of  drugs  are  amusing,  if  not  exactly  enlightening. 
She  says  (p.  48),  "  When  the  sick  recover,  by  the  use 
"  of  drugs,  it  is  the  law  of  a  general  belief,  culmi- 
"  nating  in  individual  faith, which  heals;  and  according 
"  to  this  faith  will  the  effect  be.  Even  when  you  take 
"  away  the  individual  confidence  in  the  drug,  you  have 
'■  not  yet  divorced  it  from  the  general  faith.  The  chemist, 
"  the  botanist,  the  druggist,  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse 
"  equip  the  medicine  with  their  faith,  and  the  majority 


','  of  beliefs  rule."  This,  if  it  means  anything,  implies 
that  disease  is  sometimes  cured  by  drugs;  and  here, 
again,  few  will  care  whether  they  are  cured  of  a  head- 
ache by  faith  or  by  phsnacetin. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  who  states  (p.  86)  that  usually,  when 
healing,  she  says  to  the  patient,  "  Go,  and  tell  no  man," 
makes  no  scruple  of  boasting  (p.  53)  that  she  "  has 
"  restored  health  in  cases  of  both  acute  and  chronic 
"  disease,  and  in  their  severed  forms.  Secretions  have 
"  been  changed,  the  structure  has  been  renewed, 
•■  shortened  limbs  have  been  elongated,  cicatrized  joints 
"  have  been  made  supple,  and  carious  bones  have  been 
"  restored  to  healthy  conditions."'  If  this  passage  shows 
something  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  is  displayed  in  the  following  significant 
warning  to  her  disciples  (p.  400) :  "  Until  the  advancing 
"  age  limits  the  efficacy  and  supremacy  of  Mind,  it  is 
"  better  to  leave  the  adjustment  of  broken  bones  and 
"  dislocations  to  the  fingers  of  a  surgeon,  while  you 
"  confine  yourself  chiefly  to  mental  reconstruction  and 
"  the  prevention  of  inflammation  or  protracted  confine- 
"  ment.  Christian  Science  is  always  the  most  skilful 
"  surgeon,  but  surgery  is  the  branch  of  its  healing  which 
"  will  be  last  demonstrated."'  She  adds,  however,  by 
way  of  saving  clause— in  the  face,  it  may  be  said,  of  her 
own  statement  (p.  86)  that  she  has  "never  believed  in 
"  receiving  certificates  or  presenting  testimonials  of 
"cure"' — "It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  author  has 
"  already  in  her  possession  well-authenticated  records 
"  of  the  cure,  by  herself  and  her  students,  through 
"  mental  surgery  alone,  of  dislocated  joints  and  spinal 
"  vertebrae."  It  may  be  remembered  that  one  illu- 
minating specimen  of  the  results  of  Christian  Science 
in  such  cases  was  not  long  ago  before  a  court  of  justice 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  no  belief  in  hygiene.  She  says :  "  If 
"  half  the  attention  given  to  hygiene  were  given  to  the 
."  study  of  Christian  Science  and  its  elevation  of 
"  thought,  this  alone  would  usher  in  the  millennium." 
She  goes  on  (p.  381)  to  preach  what  we  can  only  call  a 
gospel  of  dirt :  "  Bathing  and  rubbing  to  alter  the 
'■  secretions  or  remove  unhealthy  exhalations  from  the 
"  cuticle  receive  a  useful  rebuke  from  Christian  Science." 
Again  (p.  411)  she  says:  "The  daily  ablutions  of  an 
'■  infant  are  no  more  natural  or  necessary  than  would 
"  be  the  process  of  taking  a  fish  out  of  water  every 
"  day,  and  covering  it  with  dirt,  in  order  to  make  it 
"  thrive  more  vigorously  thereafter  in  its  native  element. 
"  'Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness';  but  washing  should 
"  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  body  clean,  and 
"  this  can  be  effected  without  scrubbing  the  whole  sur- 
"  face  daily.  Water  is  not  the  natural  habitat  of 
"  humanity."  Her  system  of  preventive  medicine  is 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  (p.  389) :  "  'Agree  to 
"  '  disagree '  with  approaching  symptoms  of  chronic  or 
"  acute  disease,  whether  cancer,  consumption,  or  small- 
f  pox.  Meet  the  incipient  stages  of  disease  with  such 
''  powerful  eloquence  as  a  legislator  would  employ  to 
''  defeat  the  passage  of  an  inhuman  law.  Rise,  in  the 
"  conscious  strength  of  the  spirit  of  Truth,  to  overthrow 
"  the  plea  of  matter,  or  mortal  mind,  arrayed 
"  against  the  supremacy  of  Spirit.  Blot  out  the  images 
"  of  mortal  thought,  and  its  beliefs  in  sickness  and 
"  sin."'  This,  we  suppose,  is  how  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Benson's  novel  stopped  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever 
in  a  Highland  village.  The  town  of  Peterhead  in  Aber- 
deenshire is,  we  learn  from  the  Scottish  newspapers, 
at  present  suffering  from  a  severe  visitation  of  the 
same  scourge.  In  this  case  it  i.-.  as  usual,  the  natural 
penalty  of  a  water  supply  which  is  at  once  deficient  in 
quantity  and  bad  in  quality.    Will  Mr.  Dixon  under- 
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"take  to  stop  the  epidemic  by  blotting  out  the  image  of 
mortal  thought  and  its  beliefs  in  sickness  and  sin  ? 

Mrs.  Eddy  says  there  is  no  such  thiDg  as  death,  which 
she  describes  as  an  obsolete  illusion.  Yet  she  herself 
lias  told  the  world  that  her  first  husband  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  that  "  insidious  disease,"'  yellow  fever, 
"  which  in  his  case  proved  fatal."  Her  third  husband, 
Mr,  Eddy,  died,  according  to  the  physicians,  of  heart 
disease,  but  Mrs.  Eddy  declared  that  his  death  was 
the  result  of  arsenical  poisoning  mentally  adminis- 
tered !  At  any  rate,  she  seems  to  admit  that  he  died. 
The  sad  event  led  her  to  try  an  interesting  experi- 
ment on  herself.  She  says:  "When  the  mental  mal- 
"  practice  of  poisoning  people  was  first  undertaken  by  a 
"  mesmerist,  to  test  that  malpractice  I  experimented  by 
"  taking  large  doses  of  morphine  to  see  if  Christian 
"  Science  could  not  obviate  its  effect ;  and  I  say,  with 
"  tearful  thanks,  '  the  drug  has  no  effect  on  me  what- 
"  '  ever.'  The  hour  has  struck,  'If  they  drink  any 
"' deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them.'"  The  result 
of  her  experiment  must  be  comforting  to  Mrs.  Eddy, 
but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  fact  that  she  was  able 
to  take  morphine  with  impunity  could  have  saved 
her  husband  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  mentally 
administered. 

Her  doctrine  on  poisons  is  curious.  She  says  (p.  70) : 
■'  If  a  dose  of  poison  is  swallowed  through  mistake  and 
"  the  patient  dies,  even  though  physician  and  patient 
"  are  expecting  favourable  results,  does  belief,  you  ask, 
"  cause  this  death  ?  Even  so,  and  as  directly  as  if  the 
"  poison  had  been  intentionally  taken.  In  such  cases  a 
"  few  persons  believe  the  potion  swallowed  by  the 
"  patient  to  be  harmless ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
"  mankind,  though  they  know  nothing  of  this  particular 
"  case  and  this  special  person,  believe  the  arsenic,  the 
"  strychnine  or  whatever  the  drug  used,  to  be  poisonous, 
"  for  it  has  been  set  down  as  a  poison  by  morbid  mind. 
"  The  consequence  is  that  the  result  is  controlled  by 
"  the  majority  of  opinions  outside,  not  by  the  in- 
"  finitesimal  minority  of  opinions  in  the  sick  chamber." 
How,  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  can  Christian  Science 
make  deadly  things  harmless  if  the  belief  of  the 
majority  overpowers  that  of  the  "  infinitesimal 
"  minority  "  ? 

But  enough  of  this  sorry  delusion,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  wholly  built  on  make-believe  ;  whether  pain  or 
disease  is  absolute  or  relative,  it  is  absolutely  real  to 
the  sufferer,  and  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  certain 
cases,  no  doubt,  faith  can  move  a  mountain  of  disease, 
and  we  do  not  deny  that  Christian  Science,  like  other 
forms  of  healing,  may  sometimes  do  good  when  rational 
medicine  has  failed.  But  a  "  mountain,"  to  be  moved 
by  faith,  must  be  made  of  what  in  our  ignorance  we 
must  at  present  be  content  to  call  "nerves."  When  it 
is  of  a  more  material  structure  the  cure  must  be  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  sensible  old  German  priest  who, 
in  blessing  his  parishioners'  fields,  came  to  one  of 
particularly  unpromising  look  and  was  heard  to  mutter  : 
"  Here  praying  and  singing  are  insufficient;  hi> 
"  man  diingen  .'  " 


EXPERIMENTS    WITH    BOVINE    TUBERCLE 
BACILLI. 

In  addition  to  its  purely  scientific  value  as  a  very 
extensive  piece  of  research,  Dr.  Griffith's  experimental 
■work  on  the  pathogenic  effects  of  the  bovine  tubercle 
bacillus  (see  p.  210)  has  an  important  bearing  on  prac- 
tical questions  concerning  the  spread  of  human  tuber- 
culosis through  the  food  supply.  We  know  that  cow's 
milk  often  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  and  we  know  that 


these  bacilli  are  pathogenic  for  the  human  being ;  it  is, 
therefore,  of  direct  importance  for  human  pathology 
that  bovine  tuberculous  viruses  should  be  exhaustively 
studied.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Com- 
pared with  the  results  already  published  by  other 
observers  it  will  be  found  that  the  experimental 
research  entrusted  to  Dr.  Griffith  by  our  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis  has  been  conducted  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
elsewhere,  and  that  fuller  and  more  precise  information 
has  been  gathered  concerning  the  capacity  of  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  for  producing  disease. 

We  can  here  only  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
particularly  instructive  features  in  Dr.  Griffith's  report. 
A  wide  range  of  animals,  including  fifteen  different 
specie?,  has  been  used  for  testing  the  virulence  of  the 
bovine  tubercle  bacillus,  and  with  animals  which  are  of 
special  importance,  such  as  the  bovine,  the  anthropoid 
ape,  and  the  monkey,  the  tests  have  been  numerous  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  different  experimental 
conditions.  A  few  experiments  have  previously  been 
published  by  other  pathologists,  which  show  that  the 
bovine  bacillus  is  capable  of  setting  up  tuberculosis  in 
the  anthropoid  ape ;  these  results  are  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Griffith's  work  on  the  chimpanzee,  and  it  is  now 
established  beyond  question  that  bacilli  of  bovine 
origin  are  highly  pathogenic  to  the  nearest  represen- 
tatives of  man.  It  has  already  been  amply  proved 
that  bovine  bacilli,  when  inoculated  in  very  large 
doses,  produce  in  calves  a  rapidly  fatal  disease. 
But  Dr.  Griffith  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  use  of 
overwhelming  doses ;  in  many  instances  he  has  used 
either  small  doses  of  culture  or  emulsions  of  tuberculous 
tissue  containing  relatively  few  bacilli,  and  by  these 
means  he  has  been  able  to  approximate  much  more 
closely  to  the  processes  of  spontaneous  infection  and  to 
show  that  every  variety  of  lesion,  from  the  chronic  and 
retrogressive  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  progres- 
sive and  rapidly  fatal  at  the  other,  can  be  experi- 
mentally produced  in  the  bovine  by  inoculation  with 
bovine  bacilli. 

Particular  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  some  of  Dr. 
Griffith's  work  on  the  experimental  production  of  tuber- 
culous milk.  With  the  object  of  throwing  light  on  the 
highly  important  practical  question  whether  tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  yielded  in  the  milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow 
with  a  normal  udder,  he  subcutarjeously  inoculated 
a  large  dose  of  bacilli  into  the  neck  of  a  per- 
fectly normal  cow  yielding  milk  proved  to  be 
free  from  tubercle  bacilli.  After  inoculation,  the 
cow's  milk  was  tested  systematically  upon  guinea- 
pigs,  and  was  found  to  be  capable  of  setting  up 
tuberculosis  in  these  animals  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  and  on  every  subsequent  occasion  until  the  death 
of  the  cow.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  udder 
appeared  normal  to  the  naked  eye.  This  experiment 
lends  emphasis  to  the  fact,  upon  which  Rabinowitsch 
and  others  have  urgently  insisted  for  many  years,  that 
cows  which  give  a  positive  reaction  to  the  tuberculin 
test,  though  exhibiting  no  disease  of  the  udder,  may 
yet  yiold  tuberclo  bacilli  in  their  milk.  How  many 
milch  cows  are  there  in  this  country  which,  though 
possessing  apparently  healthy  udders,  would,  if  tested, 
give  a  positive  reaction  to  tuberculin  ?  This  question 
raises  problems  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  necessity  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  cope  with  them  is  imperative  and  immediate. 

As  the  bovine  bacillus  finds  its  way  to  man  through  the 
food  supply,  and  generally  through  milk,  a  large  share  of 
Dr.  Griffith's  work  has  naturally  been  devoted  to  feeding 
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experiments.  The  study  of  experimental  infection 
through  the  alimentary  tract  by  the  bovine  bacillus 
has  never  been  worked  out  so  thoroughly  before.  A 
summary  of  Dr.  Griffith's  main  results  concerning  the 
dissemination  of  disease  induced  by  feeding  and  the 
relative  susceptibility  of  various  species  of  animals  is 
given  elsewhere,  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
two  points— the  readiness  with  which  the  bacilli  make 
their  way  to  the  lungs,  and  the  fact  that  anthropoids 
can  be  infected  with  doses  which  are  so  small  as  to 
suggest  a  very  significant  parallelism  between  the  fate 
of  these  animals  and  the  fate  of  children  spontaneously 
infected  with  such  numbers  of  tubercle  bacilli  as  are 
likely  to  be  present  in  tuberculous  milk. 


INSPECTION    OR   POLICE   SUPERVISION? 

When  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply  on  July  18ch,  Mr.  Smeaton,  M.P.  for  Stirling- 
shire, on  the  vote  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Home  Office,  took  the  opportunity  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  inspection  in  regard  to  experiments  on  animals- 
He  said  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  con- 
tained revelations  of  a  most  startling  kind,  and 
proved  that  the  law  of  1876  was  habitually  dis- 
obeyed, in  some  cases  flagrantly  violated,  and  that 
in  the  operations  of  vivisection  the  motives  of 
humanity  seemed  very  rarely  to  actuate  the  operator. 
There  was,  he  urged,  need  for  greater  vigilance,  and 
he  described  the  inspections  as  inefficient  and  far  too 
rare.  Mr.  Smeaton  contrasted  the  great  jealousy  which 
had  been  shown  during  the  debate  in  regard  to  the 
inspection  of  workmen,  with  the  indifference  as  to  the 
sufferings  of  dumb  creatures  which  were  "made  the 
"  victims  of  men  who,  although  they  ought  to  be 
"  restrained  by  the  law,  were  convicted  by  the  Blue 
"  Book  of  gross  illegality  and  positive  inhumanity  and 
"  cruelty."  He  suggested  that  the  inspectors  should  be 
increased  in  number,  and  the  Home  Office  should  be 
put  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  they  had  conducted 
their  inspections  efficiently.  He  suggested  that  high 
fees  should  be  charged  for  licences,  which  should  go 
towards  the  remuneration  in  part  of  the  increased  body 
of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  as  a  former  Home  Secretary,  said 
that  his  experience  was  that  the  administration  of  the 
Act  and  the  conduct  of  the  inspectors  was  most  humane 
He  was  certain  there  was  nothing  like  undue  cruelty. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  a  great  many  charges  had  been 
made  against  those  who  carried  on  scientific  work, 
which  could  not  be  justified  on  examination.  His  ex- 
periencs  went  to  show  that  every  care  was  taken  to  see 
that  licences  were  not  scattered  broadcast,  but  were 
granted  only  to  those  who  were  authoritatively  recom- 
mended. The  present  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone 
pointed  out  that  the  law  caused  great  difficulty  in  ad- 
ministration. Not  having  special  knowledge  he  could  I 
only,  like  his  predecessors,  exercise  such  common  sense 
as  he  possessed  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  with  no  want  of  humanity,  but  keeping 
sentiment  with  considerable  strictness  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  It  was  impossible,  he  added,  to  carry 
matters  in  relation  to  this  subject  further  pending  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  antivivisectionists,  however,  are  by  no  means 
content  to  wait  for  the  report.  The  evidence  so  far 
published  has  been,  as  they  evidently  feel,  wholly 
detrimental  to  their  cause,  and  they  are  anxious  to 
make  up  for  the  plentiful  lack  of  facts  in  the  statements 
of  their  witnesses  by  ini'.aming  public  opinion  before- 
hand, in  the  hope  that  the  case  will  be  prejudged  by 


popular  sentiment  before  the  report  is  published.  Mr. 
Smeaton  says  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
(by  which  he  doubtless  means  the  Minutes  of  Evidence) 
contains  revelations  of  a  most  startling  kind.  In  this 
we  agree  with  him,  for  nothing  could  have  been  more 
startling  to  people  with  any  sense  of  straightforward 
dealing  than  the  disregard  for  truth  and  the  reck- 
lessness in  statement  shown  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  antivivisection  side.  We  do  not  say  these  people 
deliberately  lied ;  charity  compels  us  to  believe  that 
they  have  no  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  proof,  and  that 
they  mistake  the  figments  of  their  overwrought 
imaginations  for  facts.  Have  we  not  heard  from  an 
ardent  sympathizer  with  their  cause  that  they  do  not 
scruple  to  use  what  they  themselves  call  "  platform 
"  facts''  for  what,  out  of  regard  to  ears  polite,  we  will 
call  rhetorical  purposes  ?  Mr.  Smeaton  overlooks  what 
we  daresay  he  deems  the  trifling  detail  that  the 
startling  revelations  did  not  bear  the  test  of  cross- 
examination.  His  statement  that  the  law  of  1876  was 
habitually  disobeyed  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
evidence  so  far  given  before  the  Commission.  That 
evidence  he  either  has  not  read  or  he  looks  upon  the 
officials  of  the  Home  Office,  the  Inspectors  under  the 
Act,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession  as  bearers  of 
false  witness.  We  hope  Mr.  Smeaton  will  forgive  us  if 
we  ask  what  reason  he  can  show  why  his  unsupported 
assertion  should  be  taken  against  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  ? 

He  asks  for  more  inspection,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  experimenters  themselves  should  pay  for  it  by  heavy 
fees  for  their  licences.  There  is  something  distinctly 
farcical  in  the  proposal  that  men  who  are  doing  work 
of  incomparably  greater  importance  to  mankind  than 
the  average  member  of  Parliament  should  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  detective  always  at  their  elbows  in. 
their  laboratories.  If  it  be  not  police  supervision  that 
Mr.  Smeaton  wants,  will  he  tell  U3  what  manner  of 
men  he  would  choose  as  inspectors  ?  If  he  means 
nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of  some  additional 
inspectors  of  the  class  of  Professor  Thane  and  Sir  James 
Russell,  we  can  tell  him  beforehand  that  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  antivivisectionists.  If  they  disbelieve  two 
or  three  competent  and  honest  inspectors,  they  will 
disbelieve  twenty  or,  for  that  matter,  two  hundred.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  inspectors  of  the  class  designated 
with  unconscious  humour  by  Mr.  Arnold  Lupton  as 
•:  expert  antivivisectionists  "  are  chosen  for  the  duty, 
the  state  of  things  will  be  worse  still,  for  these 
humane  persons  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  could 
scarcely  resist  the  temptation  to  direct  their  malevolent 
inspection  on  each  other  more  than  on  the  vivisectors. 

Mr.  Smeaton  and  those  who  think  with  him  can 
perhaps  scarcely  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  men  who  shun  delights  and  live  laborious  days  in 
doing  unremunerative  work  for  the  mere  love  of  truth. 
But  we  are  sure  that  all  right-minded  people  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  out- 
rage to  subject  such  men  to  the  attention  of  inspectors 
who,  if  selected  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
antivivisectionists,  would  be  mere  spies  of  the  nature  of 
private  inquiry  agents.  We  take  leave  to  state 
emphatically  that,  in  respect  of  humanity,  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  investigators  of  this  country 
need  fear  comparison  with  no  class  of  the  community. 
If  their  work  is  to  be  inspected  in  the  jealous  and 
suspicious  spirit  which  seems  to  animate  Mr.  Smeaton, 
Parliament,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent,  must  establish  a 
similar  system  of  inspection  of  sport. 
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THE  EXETER  MEETING. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once,  when  a  general  election  was 
impending,  summed  up  the  duty  of  a  citizen  who 
wished  to  take  his  proper  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  his  country  in  the  words,  "  Register,  register, 
register !"  We  venture  to  give  the  same  advice  to  all 
members  of  the  Association  who  propose  to  attend  the 
forthcoming  annual  meeting  at  Exeter,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  "  early  "  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  formula.  If  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  at  Exeter  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
enter  their  names  on  the  register  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Memorial,  they  will  at  once  secure  their  card  of 
membership,  the  guide  books  prepared  for  their  benefit, 
the  coupons  of  application  for  all  entertainments  and 
excursions,  and  all  other  necessary  tickets.  This  will 
be  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  members,  and  will  add 
much  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  meeting,  besides  saving 
a  good  deal  of  needless  trouble  to  officials.  The 
registration  room  will  be  open  on  Saturday,  July  27th, 
from  9  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.,  during  which  hours  Mr.  Russell 
Coombe,  one  of  the  Local  Secretaries,  will  be  in 
attendance  to  register  members. 


"A  BOOK  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST." 
A  Committee  has  prepared,  and  Messrs.  William  Pollard 
and  Company,  Limited,  of  Exeter,  have  published,  for 
the  approaching  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Exeter,  A  Book  of  the,  South-West,  intended 
•'  to  provide  a  reliable  work  of  reference  for  those  who 
"  may  be  called  upon  to  recommend  a  locality  in 
"  Devonshire  or  Cornwall  either  for  a  short  stay  or  for 
"  permanent  residence."  The  volume  is  really  a  sump- 
tuous production,  welLprinted,  lavishly  illustrated,  and 
bound  in  white.  It  opens  with  an  admirable  sketch  'of 
the  history  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallis, 
illustrated  by  portraits  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  Richard 
Grenville,  and  other  western  worthies.  Then  follows  an 
essay  on  the  climate  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  consisting 
of  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  general  physical 
characteristics  of  the  two  counties ;  the  second  discuss- 
ing the  influence  of  the  climate  on  health  and  disease; 
and  the  third  giving  advice  as  to  the  choice  of 
locality  for  various  diseases.  Following  on  this 
are  notes  on  the  climatology  of  different  locali- 
ties, arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  from  Barnstaple 
to  Yelverton,  almost  every  section  being  illustrated 
by  a  photograph.  Next  come  chapters  on  points  of 
interest  in  Exeter  and  in  Devonshire,  and  further  on 
there  are  notes  on  places  of  interest  in  Cornwall.  This 
last  section  is  preceded  by  a  charming  little  essay  on 
"  The  Secret  of  Cornwall,"  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch, 
who  tells  us  that  his  father,  his  father's  father,  and  two 
of  his  father's  brothers  were  Cornish  doctors,  all  but 
one  of  them  scientific  observers,  who  kept  and  published 
records  of  the  western  climate  and  its  effects  on  organic 
life,  from  men  to  mosses.  He  has  one  or  two  stories  to 
tell,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  one :  "  Said  one 

'  Polperro  housewife,  mother  of  a  long  family,  to  her 
"neighbour,  'I  all'ys  pays  doctor  ver  one,  when  I 
"  '  engages  un  ver  the  next,  an'  the  laast  I'll  never  pay 
"  '  ver,'  and  an  uncancelled  entry  in  the  old  man's 
"  ledger  attests  that  she  never  did."  "  Q."  professes  to 
tell  us  the  secret  of  Cornwall,  which  he  declares  to  be  a 
mystery  brooding  behind  the  little  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  this  or  that  coast  town  or  resort  of  tourists,  a 
mystery  deep  rooted  as  the  hills  and  vague  as  the  mists 
rolling  over  them.  This  also  is  vague,  and  though  we 
gather  that  the  root  of  the  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evidences  of  the  life  of  prehistoric  man,  we  suspect 
that  even  to  fool  the  mystery,  to  say  nothing  of  solving 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  some  timo  in  the  south-wost 
— in  Devon  or  in  the   "  Delectable  Duchy,"   the  term 

which  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  says  he  himself  first  applied 
to  Cornwall.     At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  collection 


of  photographs  showing  screens  and  pulpits  in  Devon- 
shire churches,  and  two  exquisite  specimens  of  Devon- 
shire lace.  The  book,  which  contains  also  a  map  of  the 
south-western  peninsula  of  England,  a  plan  of  Exeter 
in  the  eleventh  century,  a  plan  of  the  city  at  the  present 
da}%  and  a  plan  of  the  cathedral,  is  one  which  medical 
men  will  be  glad  to  possess  and  to  keep  on  their  book- 
shelves for  reference. 

PROPORTIONAL  VOTING. 
De.  G.  Ceichtox  (114,  Lexham  Gardens,  KensiDgton, 
W.),  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Kensington  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  who  is  anxious  to  see 
the  method  of  proportional  representation  generally 
adopted  in  the  Association,  especially  in  the  election 
of  committees  by  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting, 
writes  to  say  that  he  will  be  glad  to  send  explanatory 
pamphlets  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  any  Branch  of 
the  Association.  Some  account  of  the  system,  founded 
upon  the  publications  of  the  Proportional  Representa- 
tion Society,  of  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Humphreys,  117, 
Algernon  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  is  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, was  given  in  the  Journal  on  April  13th,  1907, 
p.  894,  and  again  on  May  18th,  1907,  p.  1205.  The  system 
was  tested  at  the  recent  election  of  four  vice-presidents 
of  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  and  of  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Branch  on  the  Central  Council,  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  assisted  in  conducting  the  scrutinies. 
A  full  report  of  the  election  and  of  the  scrutinies  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Supplement  of  June  22nd,  p.  417.  The  result 
in  the  election  of  vice-presidents  was  not  very  striking, 
inasmuch  as  the  four  candidates  who  obtained  the  largest 
number  of  votes  were  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
and  in  the  same  order  after  the  principle  of  the  single 
transferable  vote  had  been  applied  during  the  scrutiny. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Central  Council,  the  members  finally  elected  included 
four  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  first  count,  but  not  in 
the  same  order ;  while  the  candidate  who  stood  fifth  on 
the  first  count  was  defeated  on  the  final  count,  this 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  candidate  finally  suc- 
cessful was  a  second  or  later  choice  of  a  larger  number 
of  members  of  the  Branch.  As  was  stated  in  the  report 
published  in  the  Supplement,  the  distinctive  claim  for 
the  new  method  of  voting  is  that  any  Division  of  a 
Branch  which  contains  a  quota  of  voters  can  secure  the 
particular  representative  it  desires,  and  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  its  influence  through  the  action  of  a  larger 
Division  of  the  Branch,  as  it  is  argued  might  be  the 
case  under  the  ordinary  system  of  voting,  since  the 
largest  Division  of  a  Branch  could,  if  it  so  desired, 
monopolize  the  representation  by  running,  and  voting 
for,  a  full  list  of  candidates.  The  scrutiny  undoubtedly 
appears  a  formidable  task,  but,  as  is  stated  in  the 
report,  the  operations  in  this  case  were  completed  in 
about  two  hours.  As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  system  has  been  used  in  England  for  practical 
purposes,  it  is  probable  that  the  scrutiny  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  future  somewhat  more  rapidly  ;  in  any 
case,  the  duration  of  the  scrutiny  will  be  influenced  by 
the  number  of  candidates,  as  well  as  by  the  actual 
number  of  voters. 

A  CANCER  CANARD. 
Editors  are  of  course  always  "able  ";  so  woll  recognized 
is  this  that  the  epithet  has  become  as  indissolubly 
attached  to  the  title  as  that  of  "swift-footed"  is  to 
Achilles.  By  virtue  of  their  office,  too,  they  are  in  a 
conventional  sense  infallible.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  some  of  tliom  are  almost  as  subject  to 
orror  as  ordinary  men.  Especially  in  regard  to 
medical  matters  is  their  simplicity  liable  to  be 
abused.  As  an  example,  we  may  quote  some 
illuminating  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  July  20th.    "  No  article,"  says   our   con- 
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temporary,  "has  appeared  in  the  medical  press 
'•  for  many  a  year  to  e<]iial  in  importance  one  printed 
"  to-day  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade  union  journal 
"  of  the  profession.  For  it  is  an  article  which  begins  to 
"  cede  to  trypsin,  as  a  possible  cure  for  cancer,  not 
"  merely  a  respectful  consideration,  but  also  something 
"  of  a  welcome.  The  unsuspecting  public,  as  Whistler 
"  would  have  said,  is  there  informed  of  experiments  in 
"  Germany,  tending  to  show  the  successful  '  action  of 
"  'certain  ferments  on  malignant  tumours.'  These  'cer- 
"  '  tain  ferments,'  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  the  article  as 
"  'pancreatic  ferments 'and  as  'pancreatin,'  are.  of  course, 
'•  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  old  friend  trypsin.'' 
The  Chronicle  goes  on  to  remind  its  readers  that  trypsin 
has  often  been  put  forward  in  its  columns  as  "  a  cure 
"  for  the  disease  most  cruelly  doing  to  death  30,000  of 
"  us  in  England  every  year.''  To  which  we  reply,  in  the 
elassic  words  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  "Who  denige3  of  it, 
"  Betsey?''  The  Chronicle  has,  indeed,  done  its  best,  in 
all  innocence  we  believe,  to  propagate  a  belief  for  which, 
unfortunatelv,  there  is,  as  yet  at  least,  no  solid  founda- 
tion. The  treatment  which  it  has  been  made  the 
medium  of  "  booming  "  to  an  unsuspecting  public  (in 
the  highly  original  words  of  Whistler),  has  been  tried 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  by  the  workers  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  without  any  success. 
This  our  contemporary  might  have  learnt  from  the 
"trade  union  journal  "  which  it  has,  albeit  unwittingly, 
misrepresented  in  a  manner  which  must  seem  ridicu- 
lous, if  not  worse,  to  those  who  know  the  facts  and  have 
no  interest  in  distorting  them.  From  the  very  article 
which  it  professes  to  be  quoting  the  Daily  Chronicle 
might  have  learnt  that  so  far  from  "  ceding "  any- 
thing to  trypsin,  it  was  expressly  stated  the  German  in- 
vestigators whom  it  named  came  to  the  conclusion, 
from  a  study  of  the  pancreatic  ferment,  that  it  only 
possessed  a  theoretical  interest  and  had  no  real  or 
practical  importance !  In  the  face  of  this  plain  state- 
ment what  is  to  be  said  of  a  writer — for  we  cannot 
hold  the  editor  responsible  in  such  a  matter 
for  more  than  invincible  ignorance — who  speaks 
as  follows  :  "  The  silence  or  opposition  of  the 
"  medical  press  in  the  past  about  the  trypsin  cure,  and 
"  the  veiling  of  terms  now  that  the  tide  begins  to  turn 
"  in  its  favour,  suggests  that  '  made  in  Germany '  is  the 
':  demanded  label  for  a  remedy  among  the  countrymen 
"  of  Harvey  and  Jenner,  of  Simpson  and  Lister  "  ?  We 
have  all  along  declined  to  discuss  the  theories  on 
which  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  Dr.  Beard's 
treatment  are  built.  What  we  ask  for  are  some 
authentic  facts  in  proof  of  its  practical  value.  It  is  a 
modest  demand,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  met  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  We  may  say  again,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said  before,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  convinced  that  a  cure  for  cancer  has  been  found, 
and  we  will  welcome  it  frankly  and  joyfully  whether  it 
come  from  Edinburgh  or  Timbuctoo.  But  although  we 
look  with  all  the  eagerness  of  Sister  Anne,  we  are 
sorrowfully  bound  to  say  that  as  yet  we  see  no  sign  of 
a  deliverer  from  the  fell  scourge. 


A  NEW  UNOFFICIAL  FORMULARY. 
The  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, with  its  Indian  and  Colonial  Addendum,  is  the 
history  of  the  steady  growth  of  uniformity  in  the  com- 
position of  medicines,  at  first  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  then  throughout  Greater  Britain.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case,  however,  an  official  work  of  the  kind  can  never 
include  formulae  for  all  the  medicines  in  fairly  common 
use,  but  must  necessarily  be  limited  for  the  most  part 
to  those  which  have  been  firmly  established  as  valuable 
by  experience.  The  constant  influx  of  new  remedies 
and  modified  preparations  into  the  materia  medica 
available  to  prescribers  has  always  provided  ample 
scope  for  unofficial   works   giving    formulae   for  such 


modicines  and  notes  on  their  nature  and  therapeutic- 
properties,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  certain  of 
these  books  are  far  more  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  pre3eribers  than  is  the  Pharmacopoeia.  All 
such  unofficial  formularies,  however,  being  partlv 
of  the  nature  of  commercial  enterprises,  must 
always  fail  to  some  extent  in  securing  uniformity  in 
unofficial  medicines,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  such  a  formulary  on  a  non-commercial  and 
semi-official  basis.  For  many  years  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  has  published  an  -  Un- 
official Formulary,"  representing  the  voluntary  labours 
of  the  most  experienced  pharmacists,  and  the  letters 
"B.P.C'  after  the  name  of  a  preparation  are  almost  as 
familiar  as  "  B.P.!'  This  small  work,  however,  is  now 
to  be  merged  in  a  larger  one ;  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  will  shortly  publish  a 
compendium  of  medicines,  under  the  title  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Codex.  We  have  received 
specimen  pages  of  this  work,  together  with  a  paper 
descriptive  of  the  book,  read  by  its  editor,  Mr.  John 
Humphrey,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  preparation  of  the  volume 
has  occupied  a  committee  of  pharmacists  for  some  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  that  it  will  embody  the  results  of 
much  work  done  expressly  for  it,  as  well  as  a  careful 
compilation  of  previously  published  papers ;  we  learn 
also  that  the  property  in  the  "Conference  Formulary'' 
is  now  vested  in  the  Society,  and,  as  already  noted,  the 
forthcoming  volume  will  supersede  the  older  and 
smaller  one.  The  Codex  is  to  consist  of  about  1,200 
pages  of  demy  octavo  size,  and  will  contain  some  2,500 
monographs  and  formulae ;  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  substances  will  be  supplemented  by  chemical 
and  pharmacological  notes,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  the 
remedies.  Judging  by  the  specimen  pages  before  us, 
the  work  appears  likely  to  be  one  of  very  high  utility, 
to  prescribers  no  less  than  to  those  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration ot  medicines.  We  note  that  the  book  is  to  be 
published  by  subscription  at  10s.  6d.,  and  that  further 
particulars  with  regard  to  it  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher  at  72,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  SMALL-POX  AT  METZ. 
The  Imperial  Health  Bureau  of  Germany,  in  reply  to  a 
request  for  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  Metz 
as  regards  the  small-pox  epidemic,  the  causes  of  the 
outbreak  in  so  well-vaccinated  a  country  as  Germany, 
and  the  total  number  of  the  deaths,  has  courteously 
replied  to  the  following  effect :  The  epidemic  outbreak 
in  Metz  and  in  the  surrounding  country  died  out  in 
May  of  this  year,  and  was,  in  fact,  extinct  at  the  time  of 
its  previous  mention  in  the  British  Medicai,  Jouexal. 
The  disease  was  imported  from  Luxemburg,  and  the 
spread  of  the  infection  in  Metz  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  numerous  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated 
more  than  ten  years  previously,  especially  amongst  the 
foreign  working  population,  and  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  population  in  general  engendered  by  the  rarity 
of  small-pox  in  Germany,  and  the  consequent  ignorance 
of  its  danger.  As  regards  the  total  mortality  from  the 
epidemics,  a  table  is  supplied,  from  which  it  appears 
that  in  Metz  city  the  small-pox  deaths  have  num- 
bered 33  since  October,  1906 — namely,  6  deaths  in  1906 
and  27  during  the  present  year  up  to  April,  inclusive, 
since  which  time  there  have  been  no  more  deaths.  In 
the  country  immediately  surrounding  Metz  there  have 
been  in  all  only  6  deaths  from  small-pox,  the  last  of 
which  occurred  in  May.  Thus  the  total  small-pox 
mortality  due  to  the  outbreak  amounts  to  39.  These 
facts  are  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
outlying  towns  of  Germany  have  occasionally  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  invasion  from    countries    less  well  vac- 
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cinated.  This  is  inevitable;  and  there  are  local  out- 
breaks every  year  -without  exception  on  the  Russian 
frontier.  This  time  the  epidemic  began  from  the 
French  frontier,  but  the  interior  of  the  German  Empire 
remains  wonderfully  free  from  small-pox.  thanks  to 
the  German  system'  of  revaccinating  all  school  children. 
The  sooner  this  is  introduced  into  this  country  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  public  health. 


A  CRUSADE  AGAINST  IMMORAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
Dr.  Rudolph  W.  Holmes,  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Teported  that  the  work  had  been  principally  in  the 
direction  of  securing  the  removal  of  advertisements  of 
abortionists  from  the  daily  press.  In  this,  according  to 
the  Medical  Record,  the  Committee  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  It  has  removed  all  criminal  medical  adver- 
tising from  the  Chicago  newspapers.  Three  of  the 
leading  newspapers  consented  to  this  line  of  action  after 
a  presentation  of  the  facts  by  the  Committee.  The 
others  complied  only  after  being  notified  by  the  postal 
authorities  that  they  must  comply  or  have  their  papers 
excluded  from  the  mail,  the  Committee  having  furnished 
the  Government  with  proof  that  the  advertisers  were 
willing  to  perform  abortions.  The  Committee  also 
rendered  valuable  service  in  the  prosecution  of  criminal 
operators,  with  the  result  that  at  least  two  have  been 
sent  to  the  Joliet  Penitentiary,  others  have  left  the  city, 
some  are  being  prosecuted,  and  the  others  and  the  news- 
papers are  being  watched. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 
The  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Victoria  and 
Albert  Docks,  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  little 
ceremony  on  July  19th.  Mr.  Percival  A.  Nairne  (Chair- 
man of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society)  unveiled  a  por- 
trait of  the  Hon.  Bomanji  Petit  of  Bombay,  who  some 
time  ago  gave  a  lakh  of  rupees  (£7,000)  to  the  school. 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Patrick  Manson, 
Sir  Francis  Lovell,  C.M.G.  (Dean  of  the  School),, 
Sir  William  Hood  Treacher,  Sir  W.  Bennett 
Sir  F.  Young,  Mr.  YV.  M.  Haffkine,  Mr.  P. 
Michelli,  C.B.  (Secretary),  and  Mr.  H.  C.  W. 
Verney,  of  the  Colonial  Office.  An  especially  interest- 
in"  feature  of  the  assembly  was  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  Parsee  guests.  Among  these  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dhunjibhoy  B.  Petit,  son  and  daughter-in-law  of 
the  benefactor  in  whose  honour  the  ceremony  was 
held  •  Sir  Manchergee  Merwangee  Bhownagree,  K.C.I  E., 
late  M.P.  for  Bethnal  Green  ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Kapadia, 
Mr.  P.  D.  Patel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Karaka,  Dr.,  Mrs.- 
and  Miss  M.R.Sethna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. P.  Khan,  Mr.N.  J 
Moolla,  Mr.  H.  D.  Cama,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Mehla, 
F.  P.  Talejarkhan,  J.  P.  Bomon-Behran,  Mr.  C.  B. 
.Tassawalla,  Mr.  S.  Dhudabhoy  Bhedwar,  Mr.  K.  B. 
Pudumjee,  Mr.  P.  H.  Chichgear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F. 
Panday,  Mr.  Ardshir  Pestonjee  Jal,  Mr.  Ardeshir 
Jamshedi  Chanje  Mistry,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Mullaferoz 
Mr.  Nairne  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  gift 
which  was  the  outcome  of  a  mission  to  the 
East  undertaken  by  Sir  Francis  Lovell.  Besides 
living  his  munificent  donation.  Mr.  Petit  wrote 
that  the  school  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  support 
which  could  be  given  it,  because,  while  affording  ample 
scope  for  the  study  of  diseases  which  well-nigh  devas- 
tated the  East,  it  would  l>e  the  means  of  bringing  the 
Western  and  Eastern  minds  together,  and  thus  cement 
a  union  of  hearts.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  said  it  was  a 
misfortune  that  a  great  city  like  London  should  have 
to  go  to  Bombay  for  assistance  in  Bach  matters.  But 
for  Mr.  Petit's  gift  the  work  of  the  school  would  have 
been  very  much  cramped,  and  brought  into  danger 
of    an    abrupt  conclusion.      Good   progress  was  now 


being  made  in  the  tutorial  department,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school  they  had  sent  out 
more  than  700  students  equipped  for  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  they  would  encounter  in  the  tropics.  They 
had  three  Chairs  in  connexion  with  tropical  medicine. 
They  trusted  that  these  would  be  permanent.  At  all 
events,  they  had  assurances  from  the  Government  that 
two  of  them  would  be  continued  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
They  were  anxious  to  send  out  expeditions  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  work  out  problems  in  tropical 
pathology.  He  could  enumerate  a  dozen  problems  of 
that  kind  which  could  probably  be  solved  if  one  or  two 
men  could  go  out  and  work  at  them.  He  contrasted 
the  liberality  which  enabled  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  to  send  out  scientific  expeditions 
with  what  he  called  the  lack  of  patriotism  of 
London.  Mr.  Dhunjibhoy  Petit  said  that  his 
father's  greatest  reward  in  making  the  gift  wes 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  school  was  the  better- 
ment of  the  suffering  multitudes  of  India.  Sir  M. 
Bhownagree,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
Nairne,  said  that  the  school  would  be  a  significant 
symbol  of  that  union  of  hearts  which  patriotic  men  like 
Mr.  Petit  wished  to  see  flourish  between  Great  Britain 
and  India.  We  may  add  that  the  school  has  as  many 
students  as  it  can  accommodate.  A  sign  of  its  growing 
influence  is  the  increasing  number  of  officers  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  who  go  through  the  course  of 
instruction  provided.  The  only  thing  wanted  to  place 
the  school  on  a  secure  basis  is  an  adequate  endowment. 
George  the  Third  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  had 
made  a  man  happy  with  a  gift  of  £10 ;  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  would  be  made 
happy  by  a  gift  of  £3,C00.  It  seems  a  small  sum  for 
the  richest  city  in  the  world  to  provide  to  develop  the 
usefulness  of  an  institution  which  has  already  done 
splendid  work  in  the  service  of  the  Empire. 


THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION  AT  SEA. 
The  first  piece  of  work  actually  completed  by  the  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague  is  the  adoption  of  a  convention 
for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  war  of  the  principles  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  6th,  1906.  The  conven- 
tion, the  preparation  of  which  occupied  the  time  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Conference  for  five  weeks, 
replaces  the  convention  adapted  at  the  first  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1899,  which  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864  to  naval  warfare.  The  new 
convention  contains  twenty-six  articles  in  place  of 
fourteen.  Hospital  ships  belonging  to  belligerents  must 
be  distinguished  by  being  painted  white  with  a  hori- 
zontal green  band  a  metre  and  a  half  wide,  other  hospital 
ships,  equipped  by  private  persons  or  by  recognized 
societies  in  neutral  countries,  must  also  be  painted 
white,  but  the  horizontal  stripe  is  to  be  red.  By  day 
the  ships  must  fly  distinctive  flags,  and  by  night  must 
adopt  measures  to  render  the  colours  in  which 
they  are  painted  sufficiently  visible  if  they  wish 
to  claim  immunity  undar  the  convention.  By 
day  a  hospital  ship  must,  in  addition  to  the  national 
flag,hoist  the  white  flag  with  the  red  cross  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  if  belonging  to  a  neutral  side  must 
also  fly  at  the  mainmast  the  national  flag  of  the  belli- 
gerent at  whose  service  it  is  placed.  A  special  article 
permits  hospital  ships  to  be  fitted  with  apparatus  for 
wireless  telegraphy.  Another  article  authorizes  belli- 
gerents to  appeal  to  the  charitable  zeal  of  merchant- 
men yachts  or  other  neutral  vessels  to  receive  and  care 
for  the  wrecked  wounded  or  sick,  and  ships  responding 
to  this  appeal,  or  spontaneously  collecting  the  sick 
wounded  or  wrecked  will  enjoy  protection  and  immu- 
nity. Sick,  wrecked,  or  wounded  sailors  taken  on  board 
a  neutral  war  vessel  must  be  prevented  from  again  taking 
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part  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  During  an  action 
the  sick  bays  on  board  a  war  vessel  must  be  respected 
and  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  protection 
due  to  hospital  ships  and  sick  bays  ceases  from  the 
moment  they  are  used  to  commit  acts  injurious  to  the 
enemy.  The  obligation  is  laid  upon  both  belligerents 
after  an  action  to  take  measures,  with  due  regard 
to  military  interests,  to  find  the  wrecked,  wounded 
or  sick  and  to  protect  them,  as  well  as  the  dead, 
against  pillage  or  bad  treatment ;  both  belligerents 
will  be  required  to  keep  each  other  informed  as  to  the 
entries  to  hospital  and  the  deaths  among  sick  or 
wounded  remaining  under  their  control.  Another 
article  adopted  by  the  majority,  but  to  which  the 
British  representatives  took  exception,  provides  that  the 
warship  of  a  belligerent  party  may  demand  the 
surrender  of  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  on  board 
military  hospital  ships  belonging  to  relief  societies  or 
private  persons,  or  on  board  merchantmen,  yachts,  or 
vessels  of  whatever  nationality.  The  British  delegates 
declined  to  acquiesce  in  the  view  that  a  belligerent's 
warship  had  the  right  to  require  the  surrender  of 
wounded,  sick,  or  shipwrecked  on  baard  merchantmen 
sailing  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  argued  that  such  a 
right  would  not  be  based  upon  existing  principles  of 
international  law.  M.  Renault,  one  of  the  French 
representatives  who  had  drawn  up  the  report  accom- 
panying the  convention,  argued  that  the  proposal  was 
an  advance  upon  the  existing  situation,  since  under  the 
old  convention  a  belligerent  would  not  only  capture 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  enemy  on  a  neutral 
vessel,  but  could  also  confiscate  the  vessel  itself  as 
having  rendered  unneutral  service.  He  urged  that  if 
shipwrecked  men  could  escape  on  board  a  neutral 
vessel,  belligerents  would  be  inclined  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  humanity  by  refusing  opportunities  of 
charitable  assistance,  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  military  interests.  The  British 
delegates  also  received  the  articles  with  regard  to  the 
misuse  of  Red  Cross  emblems  in  time  of  war,  subject 
to  the  reservation,  also  applicable  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1906,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
required  before  they  could  be  put  into  effect.  Although 
not  embodied  in  the  convention,  it  would  appear  that 
the  principle  of  allowing  Turkey  to  employ  the  Red 
Crescent  and  Persia  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun  on  a  white 
ground,  in  each  case  as  distinctive  flags  of  hospital 
ships,  was  accepted  by  the  Conference. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENT  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 
We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  published 
at  Trudeau,  Saranac  Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks,  that  an 
industrial  settlement  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  for  consumptives  in  whom 
the  disease  has  been  arrested,  but  who  are  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  withstand  the  conditions  of  city  life.  As 
an  initial  experiment,  the  Settlement  has  leased  an  area 
of  five  acres  in  the  village  of  Saranac  Lake,  at  which  a 
limited  number  of  the  workers  will  be  boarded  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Non-residents  will  also  find  employ- 
ment and  instruction  in  the  Settlement  as  far  as  the 
resources  of  the  foundation  warrant.  A  poultry  plant 
has  already  been  established,  which  furnishes  occupa- 
tion to  two  or  three  persons  at  a  time.  A  garden  has 
also  been  planted  where  vegetables  and  flowers  will  be 
grown  for  the  market.  A  cottage  is  set  aside  for  the 
making  of  fine  leather  goods.  Sewing  and  mending  are 
other  industries  undertaken,  and  instruction  will  be 
given  in  fine  needlework,  weaving,  metal  work,  basket- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts  will  be  introduced  as 
opportunity  offers.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in 
farming.  In  another  column  some  account  is  given  of 
a  movement  in  the  same  direction  which  was  inaugu- 


rated last  week  at  the  Maitland  Cottage  Sanatorium,  by 
an  interesting  address  by  Professor  Osier.  The  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  Paterson  at  the  Frimley  Sanatorium 
of  the  Brompton  Hospital  appear  to  show  that 
graduated  labour  under  careful  medical  supervision 
may  in  suitable  cases  have  the  most  beneficial  effect 
not  only  on  the  physical  but  on  the  mental  condition  of 
patients. 

Professor  W.  His,  a  son  of  the  famous  anatomist,, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  von  Leyden  in 
the  Chair  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  which  the  distinguished  clinician 
will  vacate  at  the  end  of  the  current  semester. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Irish  Medical 
Schools'  and  Graduates'  Association  will  hold  its 
summer  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Rougemont 
Hotel,  Exeter,  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  at  1  p.m. 
Members  intending  to  be  present  at  the  luncheon  will 
oblige  by  sending  their  names  to  Dr.  W.  Douglas  at 
Pople's  New  London  Hotel,  Exeter. 

Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Physiciansin- 
Ordinary  to  the  King  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Broadbent ;  and  Dr.  Bertrand  Dawson,  Phy- 
sician to  the  London  Hospital,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Physicians  Extraordinary  to  His  Majesty.  Sir 
Thomas  McCall  Anderson,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  His  Majesty's  honorary  physicians  in  Scotland  in 
the  room  of  the  late  Sir  William  Gairdner.  The  other 
honorary  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  King  in  Scotland 
is  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  first  notice 
in  the  Gazette  it  was  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  McCall 
Anderson  was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fraser ;  this  error  was  corrected  by  a  special  notice 
subsequently  published.  Sir  Thomas  Fraser,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  is  in  his  usual  health. 

Jlfa&kal  $tufes  in  $  ariiam*nt 

[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 
The  Home  Office  and  Industrial  Diseases. 

Last  week,  when  the  Home  Office  vote  came  on  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  the  Home  Secretary  made  an 
interesting  statement  as  to  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. After  referring  to  the  Increase  of  accidents 
in  factories  and  workshops,  which  he  regretted,  he 
said  that  boxwood  poisoning  had  been  added  to 
the  schedule  of  industrial  diseases.  Anthrax  had 
troubled  him  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases.  The  figures  did  not  support  the  view 
that  this  increase  was  due  to  growth  of  trade.  As  regards 
Persia,  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  cases  from  15  to 
9,  and  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
Persian  wool.  On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  wool  imported  from  East  India, 
but  the  cases  had  gone  down  from  13  to  12 ;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  relation  between 
the  amount  of  wool  handled  and  the  cases  of 
anthrax.  An  inquiry  was  going  on  into  the  sub- 
ject between  manufacturers  and  officials,  and  he  hoped 
science  would  soon  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  disease. 
As  regards  poisoning  by  aniline  and  nitro  and  amido  deriva- 
tives of  bezene,  a  committee  had  been  inquiring,  and 
these  conditions  had  been  scheduled  under  the  Com- 
pensation Act.  The  fruit  preserving  industry  had  also 
been  put  under  a  new  order  by  which  no  woman  or  young 
person  under  16  should  be  employed  before  6  a.m.  or  after 
10  p.m.,  and  in  the  case  of  young  persons  ten  hours  must 
elapse  between  the  end  and  beginning  of  a  day's  work. 
An  inquiry  had  taken  place  into  a  case  of  phosphorus 
poisoning  in  a  match  factory,  and  (he  accident  was  shown 
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to  have  originated  from  causes  existing  before  the  new 
special  regulations  came  into  force.  A  return  of  the 
accidents  arising  from  poisoning  was  made  early  in  each 
year.  An  investigation  was  also  to  be  made  into  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  in  places  where  a  high  degree  of 
humidity  was  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  heat.  He 
pointed  out,  in  conclusion,  the  increase  made  in  the 
inspectorate,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  followed,  and  referred  mainly 
to  industrial  diseases  and  fruit  preserving  and  fish  curing. 
First,  as  regards  phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match 
trade,  we  had  held  ourselves  up  in  this  country  as 
being  able  to  put  an  end  by  scientific  apparatus  to  all 
industrial  poisoning  without  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
dangerous  ingredient.  That  applied  to  both  phosphorus 
and  lead.  The  revision  of  the  rules  showed  that  we  had 
not  reached  a  satisfactory  position  in  either  case.  The 
reports  showed  that  there  was  an  increase  in  lead  poison- 
ing after  there  had  been  a  decrease.  The  cases  reported  in 
1905  were  209,  while  in  1906  280  were  recorded.  The 
number  of  cases  among  women  were  rising.  There  had 
been  an  increase  of  plumbism  and  fatal  cases  in  china  and 
earthenware  works,  and  there  was  an  enormous  infantile 
mortality  and  stillbirth  mortality  due  to  the  extensive 
employment  of  women  at  such  works.  The  existing 
regulations  required  to  be  improved,  for  the  increase  of 
lead-poisoning  cases  could  not  be  explained  away.  He 
strongly  condemned  certain  officials  for  not  advocating  the 
use  of  leadless  glaze,  and  argued  that  in  this  direc- 
tion the  Government  departments  were  to  blame  in 
not  insisting  more  strongly  on  the  use  of  leadless 
ware. 

Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  followed,  and  after  re- 
ferring to  the  increase  of  lead  poisoniDg  among 
coachmakers,  condemned  the  factory  inspection  as  in- 
adequate, and  quoted  the  figures  of  14,500  factories  not 
visited  in  1906. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  said  that,  as  regards  the 
three  questions  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke — namely, 
lead,  fruit  preserving,  and  fish  curing — on  all  these 
points  the  Home  Office  had  within  the  last  twelve 
months  taken  action.  It  was  no  doubt  lament- 
able that  the  figures  in  lead  poisoning  again 
showed  an  upward  tendency.  Every  case  meant  a  terrible 
amount  of  human  suffering,  and  it  was  but  a  poor  consola- 
tion to  eay  that  compensation  would  be  paid.  The  number 
of  cases  last  year  was  632,  against  519,  a  considerable 
increase  ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  1899  the 
number  was  1,268,  and  in  the  year  after  that  1,058, 
so  that  they  had,  at  an  any  rate,  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  the  average  number  had  been  re- 
duced by  something  like  50  per  cent,  since  that 
time.  Although  the  reduced  figure3  might  give  some 
satisfaction,  they  in  no  sense  afforded  any  reason  for  the 
relaxation  of  efforts  to  stamp  out  Industrial  diseases. 
The  condition  of  things  could  not  be  described  as  satis- 
factory until  they  had  been  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum.  The  Home  Office  had  endeavoured  during  last 
year  to  cope  in  various  ways  with  this  question.  They 
had  made  regulations  for  the  safety  of  workers  in  the 
trade  of  grinding  paints  and  colours.  The  earthenware 
trade  regulations  were  about  to  be  overhauled,  and  it  was 
hoped  they  would  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  cases  of 
lead  poisoning.  The  draft  of  a  new  Order  dealing  with 
the  fruit  preserving  industry  had  been  published.  Should 
the  new  Order  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  the  fruit-preserving 
and  fish-curing  industries  the  powers  of  the  Department 
were  limited  by  certain  statutory  exemptions  extended  to 
these  industries.  The  fish-curing  industry  was  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  deciding  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  revising  the  regulations.  The  inquiry 
would  specially  include  the  question  of  sanitation, 
which  was  one  of  great  gravity.  The  medical  in- 
spectors' reports  were  exceedingly  voluminous,  but 
each  portions  of  them  as  could  properly  be  published 
would  be  published  with  the  report  of  the  inquiry. 
The  departmental  committee  regretted  that  they  could 
not  recommend  the  scheduling  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs, 
although  it  was  a  disease  which  could  be  definitely  traced 
to  certain  industries.  In  its  early  stages  it  was  undis- 
tinguishable  from  ordinary  cough  or  bronchitis,  and  the 


result  of  scheduling  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  workmen, 
who  might  lose  their  employment  on  mere  suspicion  that 
they  were  developing  the  disease,  the  employers  fearing 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  insure  them.  The  view  of  the 
Committee  was  supported  by  the  Grinders'  Trade  Union, 
who  urged  them  not  to  schedule  the  disease.  Dr.  Haldane 
took  the  same  view,  and  said  that  to  schedule  the  disease 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall.  Dr. 
Oliver,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  dangerous 
trades,  took  the  same  line,  and  said  that  on  the  whole  it 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen  that  this  disease 
should  be  scheduled.  With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Berwickshire  that  they  ought  to  have 
scheduled  naphtha,  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  visiting  a  number  of  indiarubber  factories 
where  the  naphtha  poisoning  was  alleged  to  take  place, 
that  there  was  no  industrial  disease  due  to  naphtha.  The 
suggestion  of  the  medical  evidence  was  that  the  poison- 
ing attributed  to  the  naphtha  was  due  to  carbon  bisulphide. 
Other  points  whifh  had  been  mentioned  would  be  carefully 
considered. 
Vivisection. 

On  the  Home  Office  vote  last  week  the  question  of 
vivisection  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smeaton  who  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  Home  Secretary  by  £100. 
The  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  operations  of 
vivisection  contained  revelations  of  a  most  startling  kind, 
and  proved  that  the  law  of  1376  was  habitually  disobeyed, 
in  some  cases  flagrantly  violated,  and  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  vivisection  the  motives  of  humanity  seemed  very 
rarely  to  actuate  the  operator.  There  was  need  for  greater 
vigilance.  During  1905  there  were  38,000  experiments, 
between  2,000  and  3,000  of  which  were  vivisection,  but  in- 
spection took  place  in  only  23  cases,  at  a  cost  of  850  guineas. 
For  the  past  three  years  out  of  89,581  operations  only  93 
were  made  the  subject  of  inspection  at  a  cost  of  2,550 
guineas.  That  was  simply  ridiculous — a  flagrant  waste  of 
public  money.  There  were  two  inspectors,  one  getting  500 
guineas  and  the  other  350  guineas.  These  gentlemen, 
though  not  at  all  times  officers,  received  whole-time  fees. 
The  inspections  were  inefficient  and  far  too  rare.  He  com- 
plained that  the  Home  Office  took  no  steps  to  detect  or  in- 
vestigate cases  of  unlicensed  vivisection,  and  consequently 
unlicensed  operations  would  go  on ;  and,  further,  that  no 
inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  a  candidate  for 
licence  was  likely  to  show  humanity  in  conducting 
operations.  One  eminent  professional  man  had  actually, 
contrary  to  the  law,  signed  the  certificate  under  which  his 
own  licence  had  been  granted.  The  moral  he  drew  was 
that,  whereas  during  the  debate  great  jealousy  had  been 
shown  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  workmen,  in  melan- 
choly contrast  to  this  dumb  creatures  were  made  the 
victims  of  men  who,  although  they  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  the  law,  were  convicted  by  the  Blue  Book  of  gross  ille- 
gality and  positive  inhumanity  and  cruelty.  He  suggested 
that  the  inspectors  should  be  increased  in  number,  and 
the  Home  Office  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  they  had  conducted  their  inspections  efficiently. 
There  ought,  too,  to  be  a  high  fee  charged  for  licences, 
which  should  go  towards  the  remuneration  in  part  of  the 
increased  body  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas  said  he  wished  to  dissociate  him- 
self from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  with  regard  to 
the  inhumanity  of  the  administration  of  the  Vivisection 
Act.  His  experience  was  that  the  administration  of  that 
Act  and  the  conduct  of  the  inspectors  was  most  humane. 
He  was  certain  there  was  nothing  like  undue  cruelty. 

Mr.  Smeaton  said  he  had  not  imputed  to  the  inspectors 
that  they  condoned  cruelty,  but  that  they  did  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  examining  cases. 

Mr.  Akers  Douglas  accepted  the  correction,  but  Mr. 
Smeaton  had  said  that  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  in 
granting  licenses  to  the  profession. 

Sir  F.  Banbury  supported  Mr.  Smeaton,  and  arguing 
that  the  inspectors  were  insufficient  in  number. 

Mr.  Akers-Douglas,  continuing  his  remarks,  said  that 
a  great  many  charges  had  been  made  against  those  who 
carried  on  this  scientific  work  which  could  not  be  justified 
on  examination.  His  experience  went  to  show  that  every 
care  was  taken  to  see  that  licences  were  not  scattered 
broadcast,  but  were  granted  only  to  those  who  were 
authoritatively  recommended. 

In  replying  to  the  debate,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the 
question  of   vivisection  raised  matters  of  extreme  im- 
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portance  and  complication.  The  law  caused  great  diffi- 
culty in  administration.  Not  being  a  surgeon,  physician, 
or  physiologist,  he  could  not  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
these  things  beyond  a  certain  point ;  he  could  only,  like 
his  predecessors,  exercise  such  common  sense  as  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  endeavour  to  secure  the  observance  ol  the 
law  with  no  want  of  humanity,  but  keeping  sentiment 
with  considerable  strictness  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
It  was  impossible,  he  suggested,  to  carry  matters  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  further  pending  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission. 

Infantile  Mortality  and -Medical  Relief. — Mr.  Summerbell 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
whether  infant  mortality  among  the  poorer  classes  usually 
rose  greatly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn;  whether  the  mortality  would  be  reduced  if 
parents  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  a  doctor  for  their 
children  would  apply  for  medical  relief  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  children's  illness  :  and  whether  he  would  advise  the 
guardians  io  give  all  facilities  to  such  parents  to  obtain 
medical  relief  for  the  children,  and  not  to  make  it  a  debt 
or  offer  it  on  condition  that  the  parent  came  into  the 
workhouse.  Mr.  John  Burns  replied  that  he  was  aware 
that  there  was  usually  an  increase  in  infant  mortality  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  espe- 
cially in  hot  seasons,  and  it  might  be  accepted  that  com- 
petent medical  advice  and  treatment  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  illness  would  tend  to  reduce  the  mortality.  He  had, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  guardians  were  un- 
willing to  afford  medical  relief  for  children  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  provide  it,  or  that  persons  properly  entitled 
to  receive  medical  relief  were  deterred  from  applying  for 
it  by  the  considerations  referred  to  in  the  last  part  of  the 
question.  If  his  honourable  friend  was  aware  of  any  cases 
of  failure  to  give  relief  to  the  infants  of  parents  ucable  to 
provide  it,  and  would  inform  him  of  tee  particulars  of 
such  cases,  he  would  consider  them. 


Pauper     Children,     Boarding     Out    and     its     Cost. — In 

answer  to  two  questions  put  on  Tuesday  by  Mr.  Pike 
Pease,  Mr.  Burns  said  that,  as  he  had  stated  in  April  last, 
the  number  of  children  in  district  and  separate  schools  on 
January  1st,  1907,  was  11.809,  and  in  cottage,  scattered, 
and  other  homes,  15  889.  On  the  same  day  6,806  children 
were  boarded  out  within  the  union,  and  1.853  beyond  the 
union.  The  sums  paid  in  respect  of  a  child  who  was 
boarded  out  varied  according  to  the  arrangements  made 
with  the  foster  parents,  but  the  amount  paid  for  the 
maintenance  cf  the  child  could  not  exceed  £13  a  year. 
Some  other  payments  were  made  for  medical  attendance, 
repair  and  renewal  of  clothing,  schooling,  etc.  These 
usually  amounted  to  between  £2  and  £3  a  year. 


Vaccination— Mr.  Lupton  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  if  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  case  of  a  boy  who  died  in  Croydon  on  April  29th 
last  as  the  result  of  vaccination;  if  he  was  aware  that  the 
case  ;waa  investigated  by  Dr.  C'opeman,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  that  the  child  had  sores  on  the  head, 
face,  and  arms,  and  lingered  in  agony  for  three  months ; 
would  he  say  if  he  was  still  suppljing  public  vaccinators 
with  the  same  class  of  lymph ;  and  if  he  would 
lay  Dr.  Copeman's  report  upon  the  table.  Mr. 
Burns  said  he  was  aware  of  the  case  referred  to, 
though  he  did  not  know  that  the  child  lingered  in  agony 
for  three  months,  nor  had  he  been  informed  of  his  death. 
The  case  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Copeman  and  several 
medical  men.  Twenty  other  eases  were  vaccinated  with 
the  same  lymph  as  this  child,  and,  so  far  as  was  ascer- 
tained, the  case  in  question  was  the  only  one  in  which  the 
child  subsequently  tad  sores.  The  sores  appeared  to  have 
been  in  fact  'bromide  rash,"  and  to  have  been  due  not  to 
vaccination,  but  to  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  ad- 
ministered by  the  mother  on  account  of  the  fits  from 
which  the  child  suffered.  It  is  estimated  that  178  gr.  of 
the  drug  were  given  to  him.  Dr.  Copeman's  report  was  a 
confidential  document,  and  he  could  not  undertake  to  lay 
it  on  the  table. 

Plague  Statistics.  Mr.  O'Grady  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  whether  he  was  aware  that  the  estimates 
given  by  the  Indian  Statistical  Department  cf  the  plague 
victims  in    the    year  1904  varied  between  highest  and 


lowest  in  round  figures  200,000 ;  and  whether  he  would 
look  into  the  administration  of  this  department  with  a 
view  to  the  matter  presented  for  publication  being  made 
intelligible  and  consistent.  Mr.  Morley  said  that  the 
extreme  variation  alluded  to  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tl  c 
higher  figures  referred  to  the  whole  of  India,  inclndicg 
native  States,  and  the  lower  one  to  British  India  only. 
The  figures  which  he  had  quoted  in  replying  to  a  questien 
on  the  8th  instant  were  taken  from  a  special  return 
recently  published  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
differed  from  the  figures  in  their  annual  sanitary  report, 
from  which  the  statistics  given  in  the  moral  and  material 
progress  report  and  the  statistical  abstract  were  taken. 
He  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy. 


Inoculation  for  Plague  in  India.  — Mr.  John  Robertson 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  inoculaticn 
for  the  plague  continued  to  be  practised  in  India  in 
general  and  the  Punjab  in  particular.  Mr.  Secretary 
Morley  replied  that  in  all  provinces  inoculation  was 
offered  to  the  people,  and  was  performed  free  of  charge  by 
the  district  medical  staff.  In  the  Punjab  of  late  it  had 
been  accepted  by  increasing  numbers.  In  April  last  over 
21,000  persons  were  inoculated  in  that  province.  The 
extent  to  which  the  remedy  was  used  must  necessarily 
rest  with  the  people  themselves,  as  no  one  was  inoculated 
against  his  will. 

Vital  Statistics  and  Lunacy.  — On  Tuesday,  in  answer  to 
a  series  of  questions  put  by  Mr.  Vincent  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Birrell  stated  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  1906 
per  1,000  of  the  population  was  in  England  and  Wales 
11.6,  in  Scotland  11.9,  and  in  Ireland  6.6.  In  the  cases  of 
England  and  Scotland  the  figures  agreed  as  nearly  as 
could  be  with  the  averages  for  the  past  tea  years,  but  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  the  figures  were  a  little  more  than  1  per 
1,000  above  the  average  for  10  years.  In  none  of  the  three 
countries,  therefore,  was  a  progressive  decline  shown  in 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  In  1851,  1  out  of  every 
1,291  persons  in  Ireland  was  recorded  as  a  lunatic;  in 
1881,  1  out  of  529;  and  in  1901,  1  out  of  225.  The 
proportion  of  male  and  female  lunatics  in  Ireland  in 
1901  was  100  males  to  92  females  ;  in  England  100  males 
to  115  females  ;  and  for  Scotland  100  males  to  105  females. 
The  proportion  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  derange- 
ments in  the  year  1901  was  in  England  1  in  245,  in 
Scotland  1  in  220,  and  in  Lreland  1  in  178.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England  and  Scotland  the 
feeble-minded  as  well  as  lucatics  and  idiots  were  included, 
whereas  the  Irish  figures  comprised  lunatics  and  idiots 
only.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  1901,  was  in  England  1  in  2,134,  in 
Scotland  1  in  1,695,  and  in  Iceland  1  in  1,450. 


Colwyn  Bay  and  its  Water  Supply.— Mr.  Weir  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  seeing  that  the 
Colwyn  Bay  Council  now  realized  that  the  water  supply 
was  insufficient,  would  he  ascertain  whether  any  steps 
were  being  taken  to  augment  the  supply,  especially  in 
view  of  the  increased  demand  for  water  during  the  holiday 
season.  Mr.  John  Burns  said  that  the  district  was  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  Conway  and  Colwyn  Bay  Joint 
Water  Supply  Board.  The  district  council,  who  were  one 
of  the  constituent  authorities  cf  the  Joint  Board,  had  for 
sometime  teen  pressing  them  to  lay  an  additional  main 
from  the  intake  in  Lake  Cowlyd,  so  as  to  supply  more 
water  into  the  constituent  districts,  and  about  a  week  ago 
the  Joint  Board  resolved  to  seek  powers  next  Session  to 
take  more  water  from  the  lake. 


The  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Bill  which  was  read  a 'first 
time  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  on  July  22nd  is  a  measure  to 
give  Scotland  the  right  to  have  conscientious  objectois 
even  as  England. 

Public  Health  Bills.— The  Public  Health  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Gi  and  Committee  in  the  Commons  a  week  or 
two  ago  with  such  great  rapidity,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
House  back  to  Grand  Committee  for  reconsideration,  and 
will  be  considered  on  Monday  next.  The  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Bill  is  a  short  measure,  introduced 
in  the  Lords  on  July  22nd.  to  amend  Sections  57,  58,  and 
59  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  relating  to 
the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases. 
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The  Great  Central  Railway  Mutual  Proyidfnt 
Society. 
The  experience  that  Manchester  haa  had  of  the  Mutual 
Provident  Society  of  the  Great  Central  Railway  will  make 
the  Manchester  Divisions  take  great  interest  in  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  Sheffield  and  the  Stockport, 
Macclesfield  and  East  Cheshire  Divisions.  The  Society 
was  inaugurated  over  forty  years  ago  by  the  Great  Central 
Railway  Company  (then  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  and 
Lincolnshire  Company)  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees, 
the  company  itself  contributing  to  its  funds.  It  is 
managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  elected  annually 
of  which  the  chid  officers  of  the  company  are 
e.vofficio  members.  Thus  the  railway  company  it- 
self is  ■  largely  responsible  for  the  rules  and  man- 
agement, and  membership  of  the  Society  is  com- 
pulsory on  certain  classes  of  the  employees.  The  Society 
has,  throughout  the  couatry,  203  medical  officers,  of  whom 
114  are  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  belonging  to  Lancashire, 
Cheshire  and  Yorkshire.  The  fees  paid  to  medical  officers 
are  either  (a)  4s.  a  heal  per  annum  for  single  members,  or 
(l>)  8s.  for  attendance  and  m?dicine  for  a  family, 
including  the  husband,  the  wife  and  all  children  under 
14  years  of  age.  This  does  not,  however,  include  confine- 
ments, nor  attendance  on  the  wife  or  infant  for  one  month 
after  confinements,  nor  miscarriages  occurring  after  the 
second  month  of  pregnancy.  la  addition,  the  medical 
officer  has  to  attend  without  fee  any  members  of  the 
Society  who  belong  to  other  districts,  but  who  may 
be  temporarily  residing  in  his  district  on  the  business 
of  the  railway  company.  The  distance  limit  is  three 
miles  from  either  the  residence  o!  the  medical  officer  or 
the  nearest  station,  which  is  by  no  means  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  eompiny  says  that  it  may  "at  its 
pleasure  "  grant  a  free  pa:?s  to  enable  the  medical  officer 
to  visit  distant  patients.  There  is  no  wage-limit  for 
membership ;  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  company  has 
the  option  of  joining,  and  if  he  leave  the  service  of  the 
company  after  seven  years'  membership  he  may  still 
retain  membership,  with  right  of  medical  attendance, 
whatever  his  salary  may  be  and  however  dangerous  his 
occupation,  and  though  his  subscription  to  the  society  is 
increased  the  medical  ofhVer  gets  no  more  than  before. 
Thug  a  man  maybe  receiving  a  salary  of  £L,000  a  year, 
and  yet  obtain  for  8s.  a  year  medical  attendance  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  all  children  under  14  years  of  age. 
Another  most  objectionable  rule  is  that  if  a  member 
suffering  from  fracture  or  dislosation  becomes  dissatisfied 
with  the  medical  officer,  he  may,  by  permission  of  the 
secretary,  consult  a  bonesetter,  whose  fees  will  be  paid  by 
the  society.  Such  a  rule  is  an  insult  to  the  profession, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  any  medical  man  is  not  open 
to  a  charge  of  unprofessi  mal  conduct  who  agrees  to  work 
under  such  a  rule.  Of  course  nothing  can  prevent  a 
patient  consulting  a  bonesetter,  but  the  medical  officer 
ought  to  refuse  to  give  the  required  fortnightly  certificate, 
or  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  patients  who  are  not 
solely  under  his  own  care. 

The  Sheffield  Division  has  already  objected  to  any 
medical  man  accepting  the  post  of  medical  officer  for  the 
sum  of  8s.  a  year  for  whole  families,  and  in  defer/nce  to 
this  objection  an  additional  medical  offi.'er  recently  ap- 
pointed has  resigned  the  post.  The  experience  of  a  few 
years  ago,  when  some  of  the  Manchester  medical  societies 
objected  to  these  rules  wi.hout  success,  proves  that  a  de- 
termined and  united  front  will  have  to  be  shown.  The 
Manchester  attempt  failed  from  want  of  cohesion  among 
medical  men;  but  since  then  the  Diviiions  have  been 
organized,  and  it  should  now  be  possib  e  tj  insist  that 
adequate  fees  shall  be  paid,  tint  the  attendance  shall  be 
confined  to  male  memb,  r-,  of  the  Society,  and  that  several 
other  obnoxious  rules  shall  be  revok  d  entirely. 

Ethical  Rules  pun  Divisions. 
The  Manchester  Duisions  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  becoming  alive  to  the  great  importance 
ol  adopting  some  code  of  ethical  rules.  It  is  a  fact 
that  until  recently  neither  the  Branch  itself  nor  any 
of  the  Manchester  or  Salforl  Divisions  have  had  any 
cthi  'al  rules.      The   model    rules   of    ethical   procedure 


were  the  OLly  rules  that  could  be  said  to  have  been 
adopted,  though  the  central  authorities  have  long  since 
declared  that  these  are  quite  insufficient  to  enable  Divi- 
sions to  deal  with  many  important  questions.  The  Branch 
Council  has  already  found  itself  embarrassed  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  certain  cases,  and  has  accordingly 
recently  adopted  a  proper  code  of  ethical  rules,  and  these 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  Central  Council.  It  is  also 
announced  that  the  Ethical  Committee  has  approved  of  the 
ad  ption  of  the  Bradford  rules  and  Rule  Z  a  and  b,  by  the 
Salford  Division.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  members  of 
the  other  Divisions  are  under  no  obligation  to  act  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinion  of  their  Divisions  in  many  matters 
of  great  importance.  For  instance,  resolutions  affecting 
club  rates  or  scales  of  minimum  fees  for  certain  districts, 
resolutions  calling  on  members  to  insist  on  certain 
reforms  in  clubs,  or  against  meeting  in  consultation  with 
any  medical  man,  or  announcements  by  circular  that  any 
practitioner  has  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct — 
all  such  resolutions  are  ultra  vires  unlej3  some  code  of 
ethical  rules,  au'horizing  in  general  tei-ms  such  specific 
resolutions,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Division  and  con- 
firmed by  the  central  authorities.  Questions  of  this  kind 
have  already  been  before  some  of  the  Divisions,  but  have 
fortunately  not  had  to  be  pressed  to  extremes  ;  if  they 
had,  the  Divisions  might  have  found  themselves  in  the 
very  awkward  position  of  passing  resolutions  which  were 
not  strictly  legal. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  Bradford  and  Z  rules,  or 
similar  rules  which  would  authorize  action  in  such  cases, 
might  put  too  much  pr>wer  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members. 
Ttiere  need  be  little  fear  in  this  respect,  a3  special  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  Bradiord  rules  for  the  protection  of 
minorities,  and  also,  before  extreme  measures  can  be 
taken,  the  sanction  of  the  central  authorities  must  be 
obtained.  The  fear  is  rather  of  an  opposite  kind,  for  it 
will  always  be  difficult  under  any  rules  to  coerce  un- 
willing members  into  conforming  with  recognized  profes- 
sional customs.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  every 
Division  speedily  adopting  some  code  of  ethical  rules  has 
recently  been  urged  by  the  Branch  Council,  and  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  of  the  Joint  Divisions, 
as  it  is  felt  to  be  advisable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  a 
uniform  code  for  the  whole  of  Manchester. 

Playing  Fields. 
The  Manchester  and  S  »lford  Playfield  Society,  brought 
Into  existence  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 
parlour,  seeks  to  increase  the  existing  supply  of  public 
and  private  playing  fields  and  other  open  spaces,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  purchase  or  lease  suitable  land ;  but  the 
Society  will  also  endeavour  to  influence  public  and 
private  bodie3  to  provide  sufficient  playing  fields  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  districts.  Experience 
proves  that  even  if  existing  parks  were  nearer  the 
crowded  centres  of  population,  the  regulations  in  many 
cases  prevent  their  being  effectively  used  for  games.  It 
was  said  at  the  meeting  that  there  are  some  10,000  lads, 
to  say  nothing  of  girls,  for  whom  no  opportunity  of 
healthy  outdoor  exercise  is  provided.  It  is  urged  that 
during  the  period  of  adolescence  outdoor  games  and  exer- 
cises should  form  a  large  part  of  the  educational  system, 
since  the  basis  of  all  healthy  physical  development  is 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  municipality,  it  was 
said,  should  have  large  powers  to  acquire  land  and  regu- 
late bailding  operations,  so  that  in  every  district  built 
ovi  r  pari  of  the  area  should  be  systematically  set  aside  for 
outdoor  exercises  and  health-giving  play.  It  is  estimated 
that  something  like  £10,000  will  ultimately  be  required, 
and  of  this  amount  only  £1,300  has  been  promised.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  corresponding  society  in  London 
had  been  able  during  the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence 
to  make  provision  for  179  cricket  pitches,  43  lawn  tennis 
grounds,  and  54  football  grounds. 


Mtsi  lorksljir*. 


West  Riding  Rivers  Board, 
The  annual  report  of  thhj  Board,  presi  nted  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Wakefield  last  week,  shows  that  the  constant 
pressure  put  by  the  Board  on  all  the  local  authorities  and 
individuals  within  its  jurisdicti  n  in  order  to  prevent 
river  pollution  la   undoubtedly  having  a  favourable  In- 
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flnence  on  public  health.  The  terrible  contamination  of 
the  West  Riding  rivers  by  all  sorts  of  filth  was  long 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  penalties  which  must  be  paid 
for  commercial  activity  ;  but  the  Board  is  beginning  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  industri:  s  success- 
fully without  spoiling  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Great 
tfforts  to  treat  sewage  <  ffeetually  are  bi  ii  g  made  by  all 
the  local  authoiities.  It  is  hoped  that  a  time  may  come 
in  the  not  too  distant  future  when  ihe  West  Riding 
rivers  may  again  run  through  the  towns  and  country  in 
their  pristine  purity  ai  d  beauty. 

Halifax  Gparthans  -*nd  the  Medical  Profession. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  guardians  and  the 
medical  profession.  At  the  last  mretirg  of  the  guardians 
a  compromise  was  considered,  and  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  Board  would  piobably  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  medical  profession  by  pajing  a  salary  of  £110  per 
annum,  without  dispensing,  to  the  resident  medical  officer 
at  the  Halifax  Poor-law  hospital.  But  some  farther 
arrangements  have  still  to  be  made  with  the  Halifax 
Division  before  the  matter  is  finally  settled. 

Water  Charges  at  Halifax. 
With  reference  to  the  case  in  which  Dr.  W.  C.  F.  Smith 
was  summoned  by  the  Halifax  Corporation  in  respect  of  a 
charge  of  6s  ,  water  rate  fir  a  tap  in  his  stable  yard,  we 
are  informed  that  Dr.  Smith  has  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Town  Clerk  notifying  him  that  he  will  be 
exempted  from  payment. 

Emergency  Medical  Yi-its. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Divsion  held  some  time 
ago  it  was  determined  to  se  nd  a  deputation  to  the  Bradford 
Education  Committee  with  regard  to  fees  paid  for  medical 
attendance  on  school  children  in  an  emergency.  In  s :  me 
eases  it  was  stated  that  medical  mm  had  not  been  paid 
when  called  in  to  see  children  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  Auditor  had  recently  intimated  to  the  Education 
Committee,  that  the  payment  of  such  fees  was  of  doubtful 
legality.  The  Committee,  however,  informed  the  deputa- 
tion, in  an  interview  which  took  place  la-.t  week,  that  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  repudiate  any  reasonable 
changes  male  for  attendance  on  children  in  emergency 
due  to  accident  or  sudden  illness  in  the  schools. 

The  Bradford  Police  Surgeon:  hip. 
There  is  every  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
dispute  in  connexion  with  these  appointments,  to  which 
attention  has  several  times  been  drawn  in  this  Journal. 
Three  of  the  officials  of  the  Bradford  Division  last  we<  k 
met  a  similar  number  of  representatives  of  the  Watch 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Mayor.  The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
proposals  which  would  to  a  large  extent  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  medical  profession  were  made.  A  meeting  of  the 
profession  is  to  be  held  'his  week  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals, and  we  hope  in  a  future  issue  to  be  able  to  state 
that  a  definite  settlement  has  been  arrived  at. 


IHrmftujljanu 

Medical  BiiNivoLSNT  Society. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bumingbam  Medical  Benevo- 
lent Socie'y  held  at  the  Medical  Institute,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Haslam,  who  recently  retired  from  the  post  of  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Society  alter  sixteen  years'  service,  was 
presented  with  an  address  and  a  silver  tea  and  coffee 
service,  kettle,  at. d  rose  bowl.  A  large  number  of  mem- 
bers were  present  and  the  prei entation  was  mace  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Wh'tcombe.  who  said  in  the  course  of  his 
address  that  Mr.  Haslam  had  thrown  his  whole  I  eart  into 
his  work  for  the  Society  drying  sixteen  years,  and  that  he 
had  shown  a  great  amount  oi  tact,  ability,  energy,  and  de- 
votion as  honorary  st  ere'ary.  To  his  devotion  and  labour 
the  present  satisfactory  position  of  the  Society  was  largely 
due.  The  President  was  supported  by  Sir  James  Sawyer 
and  Sir  Thomas  Chavasse  who  also  paid  tribute  to  the 
unselfish  devotion  ar.d  untiring  energy  of  the  late  Secre- 
tary.    Mr.  Haslam,  in  retun  ing  thanks  for  the  presenta- 


tion, spoke  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  in  the  post  of 
secretary,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Socie  ty  was  doing  most 
excellent  work  in  a  quit  t  and  unobtrusive  way.  During 
hit  1  irm  of  office  the  num'-er  f  members  had  increased 
from  about  300  to  400,  and  he  was  disa  pointed  that  more 
in  dical  men  had  not  joined,  for  the  Society  ought  to  be 
supported  by  all  men  btrs  of  the  profession  re-siding  in 
the  district. 

The  General  Hospital. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  number  oi  outpatients  treated 
at  the  hospital  it  has  been  decided  to  appoint  three 
receiving  room  officers,  who  shall  be  non  resident,  with  a 
salary  of  £150  a  year.  Thtir  duties  will  be  to  see  all  the 
patients  when  they  first  come  to  the  hospital,  acd  to 
decide  whether  they  are  suitable  cases  for  hospital  treat- 
ment. Probably  all  the  patients  will  be  treate  d  in  the 
first  instance,  but  these  <  ffieers  will  arrange  whether  they 
are  to  be  made  out-patients  or  not.  This  new  system  of 
nitration  of  the  patients  will  be  commenced  inOctober 
next.  The  receiving  room  officer's  poet  should  be  a  very 
valuable  one  to  him. 


Sir  Alexander  R.  Simpson. 
As  some  misunderstanding  has  arisen,  it  should  be 
explained  that  a  sum  of  £600  had  been  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  cbtainirg  seme  kind  of  memorial, 
portrait  or  otherwise,  of  the  succes  ful  career  of  Sir 
Alexander  R.  Simpson.  On  the  return  of  Sir  Alexander 
Simpson  to  this  country,  after  his  tour  round  the  world, 
the  Committee  in  charge  ascertained  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  sum  collected.  They  learned  that  he 
wuhed  the  whole  amount  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Royal  Maternity  Hospital  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
bed  in  that  institution.  While  grateful  to  the  subscribers 
for  their  kind  recognition  he  did  not  wish  any  public 
ceremony  in  connexion  with  the  disposal  of  the  fund. 
Accordingly  the  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the 
committee  have  handed  over  to  the  directors  of  the  hospital 
the  sum  collected  (further  contributions  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  to  the  hospital),  which  was  cordially  accepted 
towards  the  endowment  of  a  bed  to  be  named  after  Sir 
Alexander,  the  chairman  of  directors  stating  that  they 
considered  it  a  high  benour  to  the  institution  to  have 
such  a  permanent  memorial  of  Mr  Alexander  Simpson. 

Cerebro  spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 

The  Registrar-General  for  Scctland  reports  that  in  the 
week  endirg  July  20th,  11  deaths  were  due  to  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  7  in  Glasgow,  3  in  Edinburgh,  and  1  in 
Leith. 

Sir  Henry  Littlejohn  reports  that  in  the  same  pericd  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  1  case  had  been  notified  as  sus- 
picious cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  and  was  removed  to  the 
City  Hospital.  Two  i"eaths  had  occuireddurirgthe  week, 
and  14  cases  remained  under  observation. 

Royal  Army  Medical  Cof.ps. 
Gla/gow. 

Hitherto  this  corps  has  a'.ways  gone  into  camp  at  Xet'<  y 
or  Aldershot  for  the  annual  training,  but  this  year  the 
corps  was  tent  to  Stobs.  The  a- vantages  of  Netley  con- 
sisted in  the  valuab'e  experience  which  the  men  received 
in  ward  work  in  the  Netley  Hospital,  but  against  this 
there  was  the  fact  that  no  real  field  training  could  be 
obtained.  To  some  extent  th:s  was  remedied  by  the 
change  to  Stobs,  as  the  men  were  able  to  take  part  in  the 
sham  fights  and  obtain  training  in  searching  for  wounded, 
etc.,  and  other  field  duties  of  the  corps.  The  number  that 
went  to  camp  was  not  so  gr>'at  as  in  former  years,  but 
about  250  men  were  present,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Halliday. 

Aberdeen. 

For  the  first  time  for  a  m;mb.-r  tf  years  the  Aberdeen 
Companies  had  their  annual  camp  training  in  Scotland  > 
and  went  into  camp  at  Barry.  Foifarshire,  en  July  20th, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  V.  Fiarer.  The  other 
officers  were  Captains  Rorie  and  Milne,  Lieutenants  lines 
and  Howie,  Quartermaster  e'romar  and  Chaplain  Rev. 
Janes  Smith,  and  the  total  cumber  going  under  canvas 
was  about  200.  On  >unday.  July  21st,  chunh  parade  was 
held  in  camp,  alorg  with  the   first   Volunteer  Battalion 
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Gordon  Highlanders,  the  Chaplain  cf  the  R.A.M.C. 
(Volunteers)  officiating,  and  le;sons  being  read  by  Colonel 
Stewart  of  the  Gordons  and  Captain  Frazer.  During  the 
week  the  time  will  be  iully  occupied  in  the  practice  of 
field  ambulance  work  in  all  its  branches.  In  former  years 
it  wag  usual  for  the  corps  to  go  into  camp  at  Aldershot  or 
at  Netley,  where  the  members  of  the  corps  who  were  not 
medical  students  had  an  opportunity  of  working  in  the 
hospitals  at  these  centres  during  the  camp  week  and  of 
getting  some  practical  knowledge  of  their  work.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  future  opportunity  will  be  given 
every  few  years  for  this  being  done,  as  it  undoubtedly 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  corps,  though  admittedly 
the  expense  of  transporting  two  or  three  hundred  men  so 
far  from  home  is  considerable. 

Outbreak  of  Enteric  Fever  at  Peterhead. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  weeks  considerably  over 
200  cases  of  enteric  fever  have  occurred  in  Peterhead,  a 
town  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  population  of 
15,000.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  of  a  mild 
type,  and  the  death  rate  is  little  over  5  per  cent.  The 
source  of  the  fever  has  been  traced  to  one  of  the  reservoirs 
which  supply  the  town  with  water.  The  town,  like  so 
many  other  fiihing  towns  on  the  east  and  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland,  is  inadequately  supplied  with  water. 
This  inadequacy  is  exaggerated  during  the  herring 
fishing  season,  when  the  population  is  increased  by  from 
3,000  to  5  000  inhabitants.  The  Local  Government  Board 
sent  Dr.  Dittmar  to  investigate,  and  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, he  made  recommendations  with  which  the 
Town  Council  has  indicated  its  desire  to  comply. 
No  case  of  enteric  fever  has  occurred  in  the  convict 
prison  at  Peterhead.  It  has  a  private  water  supply 
under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  and  Prison  Com- 
missioners, who  have  kindly  come  to  the  help  of  the 
local  authority  by  giving  from  30,000  to  50,000  gallons 
a  day  of  their  water.  The  Channel  Fleet  was  to  have 
called  at  Peterhead,  but  the  Admiralty  issued  in- 
structions that  this  part  of  the  programme  should  be 
cancelled. 

Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital. 

In  their  seventy-  second  annual  report,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hos- 
pital make  an  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  new 
building  scheme.  An  interesting  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  institution  is  given  from  its  start  in  the  Grammar 
Wynd  School  in  1834.  Seven  years  later  it  was  moved  to 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  where  for  nineteen  jears  it  was 
carried  on.  When  these  premises  became  tco  small  the 
hospital  was  removed  to  a  house  in  Rottenrow  at  the  top 
of  North  Portland  Street.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years 
thpse  premises  in  their  turn  proved  inadequate,  and  in 
1880  the  present  hospital  was  built  on  the  same  site.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  want  of  space  in  the  present  build- 
ing has  been  acutely  felt  by  the  Directors,  and  has  handi- 
capped the  institution  as  a  teaching  centre.  Thenumberof 
the  patients  has  steadily  risen.  In  1860  the  outdoor  and 
indoor  patients  numbered  950 :  in  1880, 1  300 ;  and  in  1906 
the  numbers  had  grown  to  3  687.  To  meet  the  demand 
for  increased  space  the  Directors  acquired  property 
in  Ure  Place,  where  they  are  building  an  up-to-date 
hospital  with  ample  ward  accommodation  and  proper 
equipment  for  teaching  practical  gynaecology  and  ob- 
stetrics. It  is  to  enable  them  to  finance  this  building 
that  the  present  appeal  for  funds  is  made.  The  sum 
required  i*  £30,000,  of  which  £15,000  is  required  to  pay 
for  the  site,  while  the  building*  are  estimated  to  cost 
£60.000,  and  furnishing  about  £5.000. 
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injunction  aqain.vr  a  llmitkd  liability  dentist 
Company. 
Last  week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Barton,  in  Dublin,  the 
Attornpy-General,  at  tlie  relation  of  Mr.  Kevin  O'Daffy, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Dental  Association,  made 
application  for  an  injunction  restraining  Myddleton,  Ltd., 
of  Belfast,  from  practising  as  surgeon  dentists,  and  from 
permitting  the  company  from  remaining  on  the  registry  of 
joint  stock  companies.  Mr.  Alfr<d  Myddleton  and  his  wife 
wire  a°soeiated  with  the  company  as  defendants. 


The  statement  of  claim  alleged  that  they  had  fraudulently, 
with  intent  to  injure  and  deceive  the  public,  and  to  injure 
persons  registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  conspired 
together  and  procured  to  be  registered  the  defecdantcornpany, 
which  was  incorporated  on  June  28th,  1902.  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £1,000,  in  £1  shares,  of  which  993  were  allotted  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Myddleton.  Tno  directors  were  stated  to  be  Mr. 
Alfred  Myddleton  and  his  wife,  and  he  was  also  described  as 
manager  acd  secretary  of  the  company,  whose  objects  were 
alleged  to  be  to  carry  on  in  any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom 
or  elsewhere  the  trade  or  business  cf  surgeon  dentists,  etc. 
In  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  it  was  asserted  that  the  com- 
pany's business  was  extensively  advertised  in  Belfast  and 
other  towns  in  the  North  as  "  Myddleton,  Ltd.,  surgeon 
dentists  and  specialists  in  American  dentistry,  the  largest 
dentists  in  Ireland,"  and  the  advertisements  and  handbills  were 
issued  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  company  was  carried  on  by  persons  registered  under  the 
Dentistry  Act,  or  specially  qualified  to  practise  dentistry.  The 
defence  was  a  specific  denial  of  all  the  foregoing  allegations, 
while  there  was  an  alternative  special  defence  denying  that 
any  of  the  acts  complained  of  were  unlawful.  They  also  repre- 
sented the  relator  as  secretary  of  an  organization  which  was 
seeking  to  create  in  Ireland  for  its  members  a  mischievous 
monopoly  for  the  treatment  of  teeth.  The  defence  also  stated 
that  Parliament  had  refused  to  restrain  limited  companies  from 
carrying  on  such  trade.  The  defendants  further  alleged  that 
as  the  result  of  the  relator's  organization  malpractices  and  the 
exactment  of  exorbitant  charges  were  shielded.  Accordingly 
they  submitted  that  competition  would  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  "ring." 

Mr.  Justice  Barton  said  in  applying  to  the  present  case  the 
authorization  which  had  been  cited  during  the  hearing  the 

E articular  form  and  character  of  this  proceeding  had  to  be 
orne  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rather 
scanty  evidence  which  the  plaintiff  had  laid  bafore  the  Court. 
Jaffe's  case  was  an  appeal  from  a  justice's  conviction  under 
Section  3  of  the  Dentists  Act,  1878.  Rowell's  case,  so  often 
referred  to,  was  an  application  for  a  maudamns  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  to  register  a  limited  com- 
pany. Appleton's  case  was  like  the  present  one,  an  action  for 
a  Chancery  injunction,  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-General  to 
restrain  a  public  fraud,  but  there  was  an  important  difference, 
as  in  Appleton's  case  fraud  was  admitted.  In  the  present 
case  nothing  was  admitted.  He  could  not  say  that  the 
memorandum  of  association  in  this  case  was  op2n  to  legal 
objection.  The  title  of  the  company  did  not  contain  the 
word  "dentist"  or  any  of  its  synonyms,  or  any  allusion  to 
dentistry.  The  principal  purpose  of  incorporation  was  to 
carry  out  dental  operations  by  means  of  properly-qualified 
persons — a  purpose  which  is  not  per  se  illegal.  If  tne  com- 
pany were  to  carry  out  dental  operations  by  means  of 
unqualified  persons  serious  questions  might  arise,  including 
the  question  of  ultra  vires.  But  there  was  no  evidence  in 
this  case  upon  that  question  of  fact.  The  plaintiff  had,  how- 
ever, established  his  right  to  the  relief  claimed  in  restraining 
the  defendants  from  registering  the  company  as  dentists. 
That  relief  was  limited  to  misrepresentation  as  regarded 
Alfred  Myddleton  or  persons  of  that  rame.  It  had  not 
been  proved  that  Alfred  Myddleton  or  any  person  of 
his  name  had,  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company, 
carried  out  any  of  the  dental  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. But  they  knew  that  neither  he  nor  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  name  was  a  registered  dentist.  In  the 
Register  of  Directois  and  Managers,  Alfred  Myddleton  was 
described  as  dentist,  and  the  register  was  signed  by  him. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  description  of  Alfred  Myddleton  as  a 
dentist  could  not  bs  justified,  but  it  was  an  act  not  recently 
repeated.  In  the  advertisements  of  the  company  several 
passages  occurred  which  were  calculated  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  company  comprised  or  employed 
persons  named  Myddleton  who  were  registered  dentists. 
In  conclusion,  the  judge  said  :  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
defendant's  counsel  endeavoured  to  form  upon  Jaffe's  case  a 
larger  claim  of  privilege  for  companies  than  the  decision  in 
that  case  will  support.  They  claim  for  limited  companies  as  a 
result  of  that  case  an  unobstructed  right  to  use  the  word 
"  dentist,"  or  its  synonyms  in  any  and  every  shape  and  in  anv 
and  every  context.  Jaffe's  case  decided  that  the  word  "person" 
in  Section  3  of  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  does  not  include  indi- 
vidual persons,  and  that  the  section  hits  individuals  but  does 
not  hit  limited  companies.  But  a  company,  although  it  may 
be  exempted  from  the  penalties  imposed  by  that  section,  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  thereby  privileged  to  make  false  represen- 
tations which  are  oalculated  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  individuals  whom  it  composes  or 
employs.  I  think  that  the  official  documents  and  ad- 
vertisements to  which  I  have  referred  contain  repre- 
sentations of  that  kind.  There  will  be  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  company  and  the  directors  and 
members  thereof  from  employing  the  defendant  Alfred 
Myddleton  under  the  title  of  surgeon  dentist  or  dentist,  to 
carry  on  business  under  the  memorandum  of  association  of 
the  said  company,  and  from  holding  forth  or  representing  In 
the  register  of  directors  and  managers,  or  the  reports  or 
returns  pursuant  to  the  Companies  Act  to  the  Registrar  of 
.loint  Slock  Companies,  or  in  their  advertisements  to  the 
public,  or  otherwise,  or  elsewhere  that  the  defendant,  Alfred 
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Myddleton  is  a  denti9t,  or  that  the  defendant  company  com- 
prises or  employs  persons  of  the  name  of  Myddleton  who  are 
dentists.  The  plauitiil  has  practically  succeeded,  and  if  he 
had  limited  his  claim  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  costs 
of  the  action.  The  order  89  to  costs  will  be  that  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  the  costs  of  the  action,  save  in  so  far  as  they  may 
have  been  increased  by  the  relief  claimed  in  other  parts  of  the 
statement  of  claim. 

Belfast  Health  Commission. 

The  Special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  city  resumed 
its  sittings  on  .luly  15th.  The  evidence  on  the  second 
day  was  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  sewerage  of  the  city ; 
the  city  snrveyor  explained  that  the  delay  in  dealing  with 
the  sewage  arose  from  the  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
best  method ;  he  thought  that  enough  beds  could  be  put 
in  to  treat  the  normal  outflow  within  twelve  months  ;  the 
sewers  were  large  enough  and  well  adapted  for  their 
object.  Dr.  Letts,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  explained  that 
his  experiments  were  now  far  enough  advanced  to  allow 
the  corporation  to  proceed  with  their  plans.  On  July  18th 
evidence  was  given  on  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  and 
the  want  of  control ;  there  were  about  3,000  cows  supplying 
milk  inside  the  city  and  many  more  outside.  Fault  was 
found  with  the  drainage  scheme  and  disposal  of  the  sewage 
by  a  former  city  councillor,  and  the  underpaying  of 
female  workers  was  pointed  out  by  a  lady  sanitary  sub- 
officer. 

On  July  19  th  a  member  of  the  trades  council  pointed 
out  the  deficiency  in  maps  showing  the  incidence  of 
disease,  which  he  advocated  should  be  hung  up  in  the 
public  library,  so  that  all  intending  house-takers  could  see 
the  localities  to  be  avoided  ;  he  also  maintained  that  much 
of  the  drunkenness  was  due  to  the  poverty,  and  that  this 
was  quite  as  true  as  that  the  poverty  was  due  to  drunken- 
ness. Several  of  the  district  medical  officers  of  health 
gave  evidence  in  regard  to  their  own  districts.  All  agreed 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  phthisis.  Dr.  S.  B.  Coates,  Port 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  detailed  the  facts  concerning 
the  port,  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  which  visited  the 
harbour,  and  the  measures  taken.  He  also  said  that 
Belfast  was  laying  itself  open  to  small-pox  owing  to  the 
alack  way  in  which  vaccination  was  performed. 


|Ufo  Starfb  Mates* 

University  Dental  Association. 
At  the  annual  reunion  and  dinner  of  the  dental 
graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Sydney 
Mr.  DoUn,  B.D.S.,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Uni- 
versity Dental  School,  referred  to  the  obstacles  that  it 
had  overcome  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence.  Pro- 
fessor Anderson  Stuart,  in  replying,  related  the  difficulties 
he  had  had  to  contend  with  in  the  establishment  of  the 
school.  Opposition  had  been  met  with  in  all  quarters, 
but  was  now  happily  being  overcome.  He  hoped  that  the 
English  recognition  of  the  Sydney  dental  degree  would 
not  now  be  long  delayed,  and  also  that  the  erection  of  the 
present  department  into  a  faculty  would  be  accomplished 
at  no  distant  date.  It  was  desir  jble  that  the  status  of  the 
dentist  should  be  raised,  and  the  entrance  examination 
now  being  imposed  by  the  Dental  Board  or  New  South 
Wales  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  some 
general  culture,  as  well  as  a  sound  scientific  training  for 
the  dentist.  Professor  "Welsh,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
of  "The  Teaching  Staff,"  stated  that  the  year  had  been 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  school,  both  from  the 
cumber  of  its  graduates  and  the  fact  that,  though  so 
young,  it  had  been  able  to  institute  a  successful  post- 
graduate course. 

Research  in  Tropical  Medicine. 
Pablic  attention  is  being  now  directed  to  the  necessity 
for  research  in  tropical  medicine  in  Australia.  A  large 
part  of  the  north  of  Australia  lies  within  the  tropics,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Xorth  Queensland  has  written  to  the 
Universities  of  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  at 
Townsville,  where  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  have 
agreed  to  erect  a  small  laboratory  in  the  grounds.  The 
letter  has  been  considered  by  the  Senates  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  they  have  all  agreed  to  support  the  proposal 
for  research  in  tropical  medicine.     But  the  exact  form  in 


which  that  support  is  to  be  given  is  not  yet  decided.  Dr. 
Welsh,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Is  giving  this  proposal  active  support,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  has  offered  accommodation  in  his 
laboratory  for  a  research  student  or  a  scholar.  At  the 
present  time  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  is  directed 
to  tropical  disease  in  the  course  of  lectures  and  practical 
work  in  pathology  for  the  ordinary  degree  in  medicine  in 
the  I'niversity,  so  that  what  is  already  kmwn  of  tropical 
disease  is  being  taught.  What  is  required,  therefore,  is 
study  and  research  in  the  special  diseases  which  occur  in 
tropical  Australia.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  will  see  its  way  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  the  scheme. 

Rats  and  the  Plague. 
Sporadic  cases  of  bubonic  plague  continue  to  be  re- 
ported at  intervals  in  the  city,  and  plague-infected  rats 
continue  to  be  caught  in  the  old  areas  of  infection.  Dr. 
Ashburton  Thompson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable,  although  not  impossible,  that  any  method  will 
be  found  effectual  for  the  extermination  of  the  rats.  It 
must  be  remembered,  so  Dr.  Thompson  states,  that 
hitherto  no  method  for  the  destruction  of  rats  has  been 
effectual  in  producing  any  marked  diminution  in  the 
number  of  members  of  the  rat  tribe  as  a  whole.  He  re- 
Iterates  the  opinion  he  expressed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plague  outbreak  in  1900,  that  in  as  far  as  prevention  of 
plague  goes,  nothing  worth  speaking  of  can  be  done  by 
the  destruction  of  rats,  except  in  very  restricted  localities 
and  places,  and  that  the  hope  of  safety  lies  entirely  In' 
measures  taken  to  keep  the  rats  outside  the  inhabited 
buildings.  That  is  practical ;  that  can  be  done;  but  the 
rats,  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  destroyed  so  as  to  prevent 
plague.  Dr.  Thompson  refers  to  the  bacterial  virus 
called  "ratin,"  which  is  now  being  energetically  adver- 
tized as  a  means  for  the  extermination  of  rats.  He 
sent  for  a  supply  of  this  some  months  ago  and  has 
been  experimenting  with  it  since.  The  experience  so 
far  gained  is  net  favourable.  It  has  only  killed  two  mice. 
This  failure,  however,  as  Dr.  Thompson  explains,  may 
possibly  be  due  to  a  deterioration  of  the  virus  in  course 
of  the  two  months'  voyage.  Some  experiments  are  still 
being  made  with  it  on  some  ships,  and  these  may  prove  It 
to  be  more  effectual  than  it  has  appeared  in  the  past. 


%tmtb  Africa. 


Medical  Supervision  of  School  Children  in  thb 
Transvaal. 
The  question  of  the  medical  supervision  of  school  children 
in  the  Transvaal  has,  we  learn  from  the  South  African 
Medical  Record,  recently  come  prominently  before  the 
public  in  that  colony.  There  exists  in  Johannesburg  a 
Committee  composed  of  teachers,  medical  men,  and  one  or 
two  prominent  laymen,  which  has  for  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  by  the  education 
authorities.  Some  months  ago  this  Committee  drew  up  a 
practical  working  scheme  for  the  routine  medical  inspec- 
tion of  all  children  attending  Government  schools,  both 
rural  and  urban,  in  the  Transvaal.  This  scheme  provides 
for  :  (1)  The  creation  of  a  central  School  Medical  Depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  either  the  Education  or  the 
Public  Health  Department;  (2)  the  appointment  of  a  staff 
of  medical  officers  under  the  direction  of  a  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  Schools,  whose  main  duties  comprise  : 
(a)  The  medical  examination  of  all  new  pupils  on  admis- 
sion to  school,  and  the  re-examination  of  every  child  at 
subsequent  stated  intervals;  (A)  the  paying  of  fortnightly 
routine  visits  by  the  medical  officers  to  each  school; 
(c)  the  submission  of  a  quarterly  report  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  school  (lighting,  ventilation,  etc.):  and 
(ii)  the  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  the  principles  of 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  temperance.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  careful  recording  of  all  data  elicited  at  the 
inspections.  Under  the  scheme  medical  inspection  Is 
provided  for  every  town  and  country  educational  centre  in 
the  Transvaal  containing  not  fewer  than  150  children 
within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles.  The  cost  of  the 
scheme,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  works  out  at  about  3s.  Id.  per 
child  per  annum — that  is,  if  the  pupils  attending  Govern- 
ment schools  number  abcu  1 32,000.  as  according  to  the  latest 
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official  returns,  the  total  cost  of  medical  inspection 
would  amount  to  rather  less  than  £6,000  per  annum. 
Owing  to  impending  administrative  changes,  active  steps 
to  urge  the  project  further  were  not  taken  for  the  time 
being.  When,  however,  the  Colonial  Secretary  announced 
his  intention  of  r-  casting  the  educational  system  of  the 
Transvaal  at  an  eaily  date,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  pressing  need  for  the  systematic  medical 
inspection  of  schools  should  be  brought  prominently 
before  the  authorities.  A  letter  was  consequently  drafted 
to  the  Colonial  Secretary  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  innovation,  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  working 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  have  received  assurances  of  sympathy  from 
the  authorities,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  lias  consented 
to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject.  A  public  meeting 
will  shortly  be  summoned  by  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  medical 
supervision  of  school  children,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Government  may  be  brought  to  realize  that,  important 
though  the  curtailment  of  expenditure  may  be,  it  would 
be  criminal  to  ignore  a  system  which  has  been  shown  in 
other  countries  to  be  fraught  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  well-being  of  the  children. 


W\)t  (Bast  \khha  f  rntnlarate. 

Climate  and  Health. 
The  Colonial  Office  Report  on  the  East  Africa  Protectorate 
Is  a  lengthy  document  of  nearly  150  pages.  It  gives  a 
clear  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  in  what  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  England  in 
Africa,  and  is  a  record  of  distinctly  satisfactory  progress. 
To  anyone  contemplating  residence  in  the  country  it  is  of 
especial  service,  for  it  is  not  usually  easy  to  get  an  accurate 
conception  of  the  very  various  climates  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  here  described  in  some  detail. 
The  coast  belt  is  very  hot,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  not  un- 
healthy for  Europeans,  owing  perhaps  to  the  cool  sea 
breezes,  which  afford  refreshing  nights  excepting  at  the 
change  of  the  monsoon.  Malaria  and  tropical  illnesses 
generally  are  not  common,  but  nervous  diseases  have  been 
responsible  for  the  invaliding  of  several  officers.  The  high- 
land district  of  the  Protectorate  is  composed  of  ridges  and 
plateau  land  ranging  from  4,000  to  9,000  ft.  in  height.  The 
altitude  thus  affords  a  brisk  atmosphere  by  day,  and  cool, 
if  not  cold,  nights,  and  this  part  of  the  country,  speaking 
generally,  is  very  healthy,  the  white  children  born  and 
brought  up  here  being  particularly  healthy- looking.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  low  lying  district  around  Lake 
Victoria.  Here  malaria  is  common,  and  is  very  apt  to 
pass  on  into  blacktvater  fever.  Here,  too,  tropical  dis- 
orders are  more  prevalent,  and  in  Kavirondo  sleeping 
sickness  has  been  very  fatal,  though  now  apparently 
abating. 

There  are  at  present  1,813  whites  resident  in  the 
country,  of  whom  264  are  Government  officials.  Hospi- 
tals have  been  established  at  .Mombasa  and  Nairobi.  With 
regard  to  birth  and  death  certificate",  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  as  much  of  the  Protectorate  still  remains  unexplored, 
anything  of  the  kind  except  in  the  case  of  the  whites  is 
impossible.  The  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns 
la  described  as  being  "  as  good  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
tropical  country  which  is  aa  yet  at  an  early  stage  of 
development,"  which  does  not  sound  particularly  high 
praise.  The  water  supply  at  Nairobi  is  brought  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  from  the  Kikuyu  hills,  and  the  town  is  well 
scavenged,  but  its  position,  lying  as  it  does  in  a  sort  of 
Cup,  iB  unsatisfactory. 

The  veterinary  surgeon's  report,  which  appears  in  the 
appendix,  reveals  East  Africa  as  a  country  conspicuous  for 
parasitic  diseases.  The  dreaded  "  coast  fever  "  has  already 
made  its  appearance,  Bans  Wvtti  prevails  both  in  Uganda 
and  East  Africa,  and  the  cryptococcus  of  epizootic 
lymphangitis  has  bfen  found  in  many  oases  of  ulcerated 
limbs  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  horses  sutler  from  the 
Soutli  African  horse  sickness  and  from  piroplasmosis, 
while  trypanosomiasis  has  a  fair  field  with  no  less  than 
five  species  of  Ulossina  prevalent.  In  sheep,  "heart 
water"  is  carried  by  the  bout  tick,  and  in  dogs  piro- 
plasmosis by  Haemaphynalis  kachii,  while  at  least  twelve 


other  species  of  tick  are  known,  some,  if  not  all,  of  which 
are  no  doubt  concerned  in  playing  their  part  in  the 
transmission  of  disease  to  man  and  animals. 


||u!t0    Hott0. 

The  Colonial  Office  Report. 
Tee  Colonial  Office  Report  on  Hong  Kong  places  the 
population  of  the  entire  colony  at  327  000  persons,  of 
Whom  306,000  are  Chinese,  12  000  non  Chinese  civilians, 
and  8,657  belong  to  cur  army  and  navy  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  During  the  year  much  was  done  to  render 
dwelling  houses  rat  proof,  nearly  1,000  houses  having  had 
the  ground  floors  laid  with  concrete  and  rat  runs  stopped. 
Fifty- one  houses  were  demolished  under  the  Insanitary 
Properties  Resumption  Act,  and  the  scavenging  lanes 
which  have  to  be  provided  in  the  rear  of  all  newly-built 
dwellings  have  greatly  improved  matters.  There  were, 
nevertheless,  842  deaths  from  plague  during  the  year,  as 
Bgainst  only  287  in  the  previous  year,  and  malaria  accounted 
for  448  mortalities  as  against  207,  which  looks  as  if  less  was 
being  done  in  mosquito  work.  Beri  beri  was  also  very 
fatal,  causing  561  deaths,  but  th;.s  figure  shows  marked 
reduction  from  1905,  being  117  lees.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  much  at'.ention  has  been  given  to  the  teaching 
of  hygiene.  It  is  a  compulsory  study  in  the  four  highest 
classes  in  all  schools  where  Etglish  is  taught,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  it  taught  in  the  vernacular  schools. 

Bubonic  Plague. 
The  total  number  of  cases  of  bubonic  plague  from 
January  1st  to  June  8th,  1907,  was  75,  and  of  theBe 
64  proved  fatal.  Of  the  total  number,  72  were  Chineee 
and  3  Indians.  Cleansing  operations  have  been  carried 
out  as  in  former  years,  and  as  the  number  of  cases  has 
been  so  far  small,  it  would  setm  that  the  colony  may  this 
I  ear  escape  a  severe  epidemic. 

The  Dumping  op  Dead  Bodies  in  the  Streets. 
The  Sanilary  Board  has  discussed  the  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  the  dumping  of  dead  bodies  in  the 
streets.  During  1906  there  were  1,447  bodies  dumped  in 
the  sheets,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  1907  377. 
A  motion  was  made  to  lecommend  to  the  Government 
that  all  bodies  found  should  be  cremated,  but  the  motion 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  as  a  result  cremation  has  not 
been  put  in  force.  A  remedy  has  still  to  be  found  for  this 
practice. 

jfrtoratctt  Jltalag  ^tatts. 

The  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
In  the  report  on  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
Federated  Malay  States,  for  19C6,  Dr.  H.  Eraser  describes 
the  work  accomplished  during  that  year.  The  staff  of  the 
institute  has  been  enlarged,  a  bacteriologist,  a  chemist, 
and  an  entomologist  having  been  added  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  Acting  Government  Veterinary  Surgeon 
has  also  co- operated  in  some  of  the  research  work  carried 
out.  The  work  done  on  beri  beri  has  been  limited,  atten- 
tion both  in  the  Malay  States  and  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments having  been  mainly  directed  to  the  rice  theory 
which  has  been  so  strongly  advocated  by  Braddon.  Some 
workhas  also  been  done  on  tr  panosomiasis  in  horses  and  bul- 
locks, experiments  carried  out  with  biting  flies  (two  species 
of  Tabanidae)  having  demonstrated  tl.at  those  insects  can 
transmit  the  disease  mechanically.  In  addition  164 
autopsies  have  been  performed,  and  numerous  laboratory 
investigations  and  analyses  have  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  the  chemist.  The  work  done  on  Tabanidae  as  dis- 
seminators of  trypanosomiasis  is  very  interesting,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tsetse  ily  would  seem  to 
be  the  only  insect  capable  of  transmitting  trypanosomiasis 
(human  included)  in  Africa.  It  is  certainly  peculiar  that 
those  tiles  (Tabanidae)  s-hould  be  capable  agents  in  one 
part  oi  the  world  and  not  in  another.  One  might  suggest 
that  more  work  thould  be  carried  out  in  the  institute  to 
prove  or  disprove  Braddcn's  views  with  respect  to 
"uncured"  rice  as  the  cause  of  beri-beri.  If  there  is 
anything  in  this,  it  certainly  meane  much  to  those  parts 
of  the  world. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  GENERAL  MEDI3AL 
COUNCIL, 

Sir,— I  am  sorry  Umt  my  friend  Mr.  Kinsey  should,  by 
suggesting  thatmy  letter  of  resignation  eontainsa  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  action  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  again.  I  avoided 
any  reference  to  controversial  matters,  but  was  obliged  to 
state  the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  cases  before 
the  General  Medical  Council  was  the  reason  that  I  was 
compelled  to  sever  my  connexion  with  the  Association. 
Mr.  Kinsey  writes  that  I  ought  to  have  explained  that  in 
so  doing  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  is  only  obeying  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Representative  Meeting;  bu' 
why  should  I  do  eo?  The  question  at  issu?,  t  j  which  I 
did  not  refer,  is  wheiher  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  is 
justified  in  deciding  to  carry  out  that  resolution  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Association,  and  before  any 
laws  and  by-laws  have  been  passed  to  guide  and  govern 
the  Association  in  the  performance  of  this  new  duty. 

Mr.  Kinsey,  in  his  speech  before  the  Council,  justified 
this  action  on  the  ground  of  the  urgent  obligation  to 
render  assistance  to  members  of  the  Association,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  appeared  to  agree  with  him  that 
there  was  sufficient  justification  for  putting  aside  the 
question  of  law.  In  my  opinion  such  a  doctrine  is  a 
■dangerous  one  for  a  public  body  to  act  upon,  for  although 
there  might  be  circumstances  in  which  it  is  excusable  to 
pa33  over  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law,  this  should  be 
in  a  special  emergency  and  not  be  a  b  >sis  for  a  new  under- 
taking. Mr.  Kinsey.  moreover,  has  himself  been  hardly 
fair  in  referring  to  the  resolution  of  April,  1905,  as  if  it 
sanctioned  a  procedure  of  the  kind  which  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee  is  now  prepared  to  undertake,  for  he 
is  perfectly  aware  that  I  have  always  opposed  this  pro- 
posal. The  meaning  of  that  resolution  Is  that  the 
Ethical  Committee  from  time  to  time  was  consulted  as  to 
whether  certain  matters  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
complaints  before  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  it 
was  passed  to  allow  the  Medical  Secretary  to  get  the  help 
of  Lhesolieitor  in  giving  preliminary  assistance  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Association  would  have  no  other 
connexion  with  the  proceedings. — I  am  etc. 

Birmingham,  July  22ud.  RoiiERT  SaUKI'BY. 

Sir,— Mr.  Kinsey 's  letter  in  the  Journal  of  July  20th 
has  made  matters  a  little  clearer  for  me.  When  he  used 
slm'.lar  arguments  in  the  Council  I  took  them  for  mere 
flights  of  rhetoric  designed  to  influence  members  to  vote 
as  Mr.  Kinsey  wished.  It  is  evident  from  hi  J  letier  that 
he  was  serious  in  suggesting  that  Professor  Finlay,  Pro- 
fessor Saundby,  and  myself,  eonsci  jus  all  the  while  that 
the  true  interests  of  the  profession  demanded  our  sacrifice, 
were  nevertheless  struggling  for  reasons  of  our  own  to 
retain  our  connexion  with  the  Association.  Were  this 
suggestion  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  most  fortunate 
in  being  allowed  the  opportunity  of  resignation,  for,  if 
guilty,  we  would  more  than  deserve  expulsion  from  the 
Association. 

Were  I  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  Association 
really  desired  that  the  Association  should  appear  as  com- 
plainants before  the  General  Medical  Council,  I  would,  of 
course,  give  way  ;  but  as  all  the  information  I  have  is  to 
exactly  the  opposite  effrct,  I  still  remain  a  member. 

Mr.  Kinsey  refers  to  Minute  312  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  1906,  the  terms  of  which  are  familiar;  but  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  Minute  313 : 

Resolved,  "That  the  recommendation  (ii)  of  the  Ethical 
Committee  .  .  .  be  referred  back  for  furt her  considera- 
tion. " 

And  what  is  No.  (ii)? 

That  in  order  to  eflect  this,  members  of  the  said  Council,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  B  itish  Medical  Association,  should 
a)  once  on  election,  or  immediately  after  election,  cease  to 
be  members  0'  the  British  Medical  Association  duringsuch 
time  as  their  appointment  lasts 

Is  it  not  clear  that  the  meeting,  in  declining  to  accept 
the  clause  which  made  No.  (i)  operative,  was  not  convinced 
of  its  wisdom  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  largeness  of  Mr.  Kinsey's  heart  has 
obicared  the  clearness  of  his  vision ;  he  has  looked  alto- 


gether at  one  sentimental  aspect  of  the  question  and  has 
omitted  to  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  whole. 

If  the  Representative  Meeting,  with  all  the  facts  now 
for  the  first  time  clearly  before  it,  rejects  Dr.  Hamilton's 
motion,  and  thus  decides  that  the  Association  and  the 
General  Medical  Council,  each  in  diflerent  ways  repre- 
sentative of  their  profession,  should  be  entirely  separated 
and  no  longer  related  by  mutual  membership,  we  shall  be 
driven  to  gather  our  Information  elsewhere  than  through 
the  Association,  in  the  service  of  which  most  of  us  gained 
our  medico-political  experience  and  through  which  we 
were  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  views  of  the  profession. 
— I  am,  etc., 
Edinburgh,  July  22nd.         NORMAN  WaIKER. 

Sir, — In  view  of  the  letter  from  Professor  Saundby  In 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  13th,  I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Association  if  the  whole 
question  of  the  relations  between  it  and  the  General 
Medical  Council  were  explained  in  your  columns. 

There  seem  to  be  two  points  that  require  to  be  made 
clear:  (1)  Is  it  legal  for  the  Association  to  prosecute 
before  the  General  Medical  Council  or  not  ?  If  It  is, 
one  reason  for  seeking  a  Charter  is  done  away;  if  not,  how 
long  will  it  bs  before  such  is  made  clear  to  all,  so  that 
gentlemen  situated  like  Professor  Saundby  need  not  feel 
that  they  are  obliged  to  resign  their  membership  F 
(2)  Supposing  that  the  Association  can  appear  to  proBe- 
cute  before  the  General  Medical  Council,  is  it  quite  clear 
that  members  of  the  latter  body  must,  if  already  mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  resign  that  membership?  When 
a  question  affects  one  of  the  corporations  represented  on 
the  Council  does  its  member  resign  or  refrain  from  voting 
on  that  question  ?  Further,  does  not  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  appear  as  a  complainant,  and  yet  have  a 
right  to  a  representative  ? 

If,  however,  it  is  decided  definitely  that  members  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  must  not  be  members  of  our 
Association,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  to  retain  them  In 
the  Association  by  making  them  "associates,"  who  would 
have  all  the  rights  of  membership  exeept  that  of  voting  ? 
— I  am,  etc., 

Dublin,  July  17th. F.  C.  MARTLET. 

Sir, — Anyone  knowing  Mr.  Kin=ey  could  not  believe 
him  capable  of  writing  upon  any  question  in  other  than  the 
frank  and  benevolent  terms  of  his  letter  upon  Dr.  Saundby's 
resignation,  but  few  of  your  read  rs  will  regard  so  lightly 
the  loss  of  such  men  as  he  and  Dr.  Langley  Browne  and 
other  valuable  members,  forced  out  by  the  unwise 
action  of  the  Representative  (?,  Meeting.  For  myself,  the 
desertion  from  our  ranks  of  these  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  have  done  good  work,  not  only 
for  the  Association  but  for  the  p-ofeesion,  is  a  bad  sign  for 
the  future — indeed,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  tension  between  this  so-called  Representative 
Meeting  and  the  Council,  which  really  represents  the 
Association,  has  reached  snapping  point.  What  then? 
Further  struggle,  financial  ruin,  and  a  rival  association! 
If  the  rnileontents  determine  upon  this  last  course  the 
British  Medical  Association  would  in  half  a  dozen  years 
be  forgotten.— I  am,  etc., 

Old  Trafford,  July  22nd.  JaS.  BrASSEY  BrjERLEY. 


"CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  IN  FICTION." 
Sir, — I  am  of  conrse  peifcctly  aware  of  your  views  on 
the  subject  of  Christian  Science,  and  those  views  are 
equally  well  known  to  your  readers.  Tnere  is  conse- 
quently not  the  least  chance  of  your  being  misunderstood 
in  publishing  this  letter,  but  even  if  there  were  I  believe 
you  would  consent  to  do  so,  because  the  very  strength  of 
your  opposition  to  Christian  Science  would  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  justice  for  the  most  scrupulous  fairness  in 
controverting  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Benson's  book,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  here.  He  is  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  but  he  has 
written  with  a  sympathy  for  their  cause  which  Christian 
Scientists  would  be  ungrateful  if  they  did  not  welcome. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  not  presented 
the  case  as  a  Christian  Scient'st  would  have  presented  it, 
and  I  hope  equally  obvious  that  Christian  Scientists  do 
not  propose  to  cure  druckeuuess  by  "sharing  the  whisky 
bottle  with  the  pa'ient." 
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"What  I  do  wish  to  refer  to  is  your  comment  that  "  with 
the  make-believe  which  denies  the  existence  of  pain  and 
disease  we  have  no  patience."  May  I  be  permitted  to  say 
at  once  and  without  eauivocation  that  neither  has  any 
Christian  Scientist  ?  The  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  for  centuries  devoted  their  lives,  have  even 
often  given  their  lives,  to  the  struggle  which  has  for  its 
object  the  overcoming  of  disease  and  pain.  No  Christian 
Scientist  who  denied  this  would  be  worthy  the  name. 
The  Christian  Scientist  has  come  to  join  in  the  struggle, 
to  spend  his  life  in  pressing  to  the  same  goal.  Surely  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  physician  to  deny  this,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  great  medical  journal,  however  much  it  might 
discredit  the  means,  to  misstate  the  method. 

Christian  Science,  then,  does  not  teach  that  disease  and 
pain  have  no  existence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
But  it  does  distinguish  between  an  existence  which  is  an 
expression  of  the  absolute  and  one  which  is  nothing 
beyond  a  subjective  condition  of  the  human  mind.  In 
other  words,  Christian  Science  is  Idealism  pushed  un- 
shrinkingly to  its  ultimate  and  logical  conclusions.  It 
contends  that  pain  and  disease  are  unreal,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  no  part  of  divine  law ;  it  admits  that  they  have  a 
relative  existence  as  a  subjective  condition  of  the  human 
mind.  "  Sickness,'"  writes  Mrs.  Eddy  in  Science  and  Health, 
"Is  neither  imaginary  nor  unreal — that  is  to  the  frightened 
false  sense  of  the  patient.  Sickness  is  more  than  fancy ; 
It  is  solid  conviction.  It  is  therefore  to  be  dealt  with 
through  right  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  being.  If 
Christian  healing  is  abused  by  mere  smatterers  in  Science, 
It  become s  a  tedious  mischief-maker.  Instead  of  scienti- 
fically effecting  a  cure,  it  starts  a  petty  crossfire  over  every 
cripple  and  Invalid,  buffeting  them  with  the  superficial 
and  cold  assertion,  'Nothing  ails  you.'" 

In  attempting  the  demonstration  of  this  problem  the 
student  of  Christian  Science  relies  on  nothing  but  the 
understanding  of  divine  Principle  as  taught  by  Jesus  to  His 
disciples,  and  in  proportion  to  his  power  to  grasp  this, 
and  not  in  any  way  in  dependence  on  the  will  of  man,  will 
the  demonstration  be  quickened  or  protracted.  It  is  this 
fact  which  gives  perennial  force  to  that  great  saying  of 
Gamaliel,  "  If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
It." — I  am,  etc., 
London,  S.W.,  July  2Cth.  FREDERICK  DlXON. 


HEALTH    VISITORS   AS   UNQUALIFIED 
ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — I  wonder  whether  the  majority  of  medical  men 
at  all  realize  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition,  an 
age  when  changes  of  the  most  fundamental  character  in 
the  functions  of  the  entire  profession  are  silently  pre- 
paring, for  which  It  is  in  a  high  degree  important  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  adapt  ourselves  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
In  an  interesting  speech  recently  published,  Sir  James 
Barr  has  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  these 
changes,  forecasting  a  day  when  the  work  of  the  general 
practitioner  will  be  mainly  of  a  preventive  rather  than  a 
curative  nature. 

In  a  paper  on  Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Individual, 
contributed  to  the  Bristol  Congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  last  year,1  I  ventured  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  transition  might  be  furthered  by 
co  operation  of  the  private  practitioner  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  regrettable, 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health  seems  upon  the  whole 
desirous  of  keeping  preventive  work  in  his  own  hands, 
relying  for  assistance,  where  assistance  is  indispensable, 
upon  lay  satellites  rather  than  upon  his  medical  brethren. 
I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  medical  men,  when  once 
they  have  entered  the  official  world,  are  too  often  forgetful 
of  the  pit  whence  they  have  been  digged,  and  that  many 
of  them  fall  into  the  way  of  thinking  and  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  mere  general  practitioner. 

I  have  an  old  and  valued  friend  who  by  dint  of  sterling 
pluck  and  ability  has  achieved  an  honourable  position  in 
the  world  of  medical  officialdom.  With  him  I  have  had 
many  a  tussle  over  this  very  question  of  the  supposed 
slackness  and  incapacity  of  the  "average  general  practi- 
tioner." While  approving  in  principle  of  the  reforms 
I  advocate,  he  objects  that  they  depend  for  success  upon 
the    intelligent    cooperation   of   this   deplorable   person, 
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from  whom  intelligent  co-operation  is,  in  his  opinion, 
upon  the  whole  past  praying  for.  Perhaps  this  opinion  is 
more  typical  of  the  attitude  of  medical  officials  towards 
their  non-official  brethren  than  is  at  all  suspected  by 
its  objects,  or,  shall  I  say,  victims  ?  Possibly  this 
is  the  reason  that  in  most  of  our  large  towns  what 
I  consider  distinctively  medical  functions  are,  in  daily- 
increasing  measure,  being  assigned  by  the  health 
authorities,  with  hearty  support  from  their  medical 
officers,  to  unqualified  persons.  I  refer  in  particular  to 
the  growing  army  of  "  health  visitors,"  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities to  visit  the  poor  in  their  dwellings,  collect 
statistical  materials,  advise  parents,  and  assist  the  medical 
officer  of  health  in  the  study  of  infectious  diseases.  In 
the  cafe  of  minor  ailments  they  are  supposed,  I  believe, 
to  press  for  the  summons  of  a  medical  man  where  they 
consider  it  necessary.  But  who  are  they  to  say  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  summon  medical  aid  ?  And  if 
they  do  not  consider  it  necessaiy,  what  guarantee  have 
we  that  they  will  refrain  from  prescribing  en  their  owrv 
account  P  None  whatever,  it  seems  to  me,  but,  considering 
the  universal  itch  for  amateur  doctoring,  a  moral  certainty 
of  the  opposite. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  conscience  will  not  permit 
me  to  advocate  an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  employment  of  unqualified  health  visitors.  The 
claims  of  the  poor  and,  above  all,  of  their  children  are 
paramount ;  and  the  funds  at  present  available  for  these 
purposes  are  in  most  places  Insufficient  to  allow  of  the 
provision  of  qualified  medical  men  or  medical  women.  Still 
the  fact  remains  that  the  functions  discharged  by  health 
visitors  are  medical  functions,  and  cannot  be  properly  dis- 
charged by  unqualified  persons,  however  docile  or  well' 
meaning.  "We  in  our  curative  work  are  prohibited  from 
the  employment  of  even  partially  trained  (but  unregis- 
tered) assistants.  What  is  sauce  for  the  unofficial  goose 
should  be  sauce  for  the  official  gander. 

There  are  numbers  of  qualified  men  and  women  who. 
lacking  capital,  are,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  hard 
put  to  it  to  earn  a  living.  Medical  officials  are  in  honour 
bound  to  remember  this ;  and  as,  with  the  inevitable 
growth  of  State  Socialism — for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
— more  and  more  preventive  work  is  forced  upon  their 
department,  it  should  be  their  constant  endeavour  to  see 
that  the  bulk  of  this  is  assigned  to  those  who  are  alone 
competent  to  undertake  it.  And  practitioners  in  general, 
especially  those  living  in  large  towns,  where  money  for 
preventive  work  is,  or  ought  to  be,  forthcoming,  should  be 
vigilant  in  resistance  of  any  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
the  health  authorities  to  allocate — save  provisionally  or 
under  a  genuine  economic  compulsion — distinctively 
medical  work  to  unqualified  individuals. — I  am,  etc., 

Bath,  July  18th.  Cuarles  J.  Whitby,  M.D.Cantab. 


"KUSTER'S  OPERATION  OF  POST  -  AURICULAR 
MEATAL  ANTROTOMY  AND  MR.  HEATHS  CLAIM." 
Sir, — LJnder  the  above  heading  there  is  an  interesting 
letter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  "William  Hill  in  your  issue  of 
July  20th.  It  is  welcome  as  adding  another  to  the  large 
number  of  methods  which  the  mastoid  operation  I 
practise  and  teach  is  erroneously  supposed  to  resemble. 
It  also  exemplifies  the  difficulties  surgeons  experience  in 
understanding  complicated  operations  from  mere  descrip- 
tions. Those  who,  like  Dr.  Hill,  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
cedure are  apt  to  form  erroneous  impressions  regarding  it. 
One  such  surgeon  described  my  method  as  "  an  incom- 
plete Stacke  operation  "  ;  another,  Dr.  Fox,  at  the  British 
Laryngological  and  Otological  Association  in  December 
last,  asked  how  it  differed  from  a  "modified  Swartze." 
He  then  and  there  received  the  explanation.1  Now  Dr. 
Hill  boldly  describes  my  method  as  a  "Kiister  operation" 
pur  sang.  Doubtless  other  comparisons  will  follow,  and 
equally  foreign  to  the  fact.  Verily  it  is  something  of 
importance  thus  to  be  persistently  attacked.  I  am  the 
last  to  expect  or  desire  everybody  to  agree  with  me.  Were 
it  so,  there  would  be  no  spice  in  the  pie,  and,  moreover, 
by  full  discussion  the  truth  must  ultimately  prevail. 
Now,  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  accusation  that  I  have  adopted 
Custer's  operation  and  called  it  my  own,  appears  to 
rely  on  the  portion  of  it  which  deals  only  with  the  bone, 
and  gives  quotations  from  Raster's  writings  and  from 
mine  side  by  sidi\    I  repeat  these  quotations  verbatim, 
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and  from  them  alone  shall  easily  prove  that  there  is  cot 
(the  slightest  ground  for  Dr.  Hill's  assertion. 

After  describing  the  expo- 
oureof  the  cells  and  antrum, 
Kuster  says  : 

.  .  .  One  must  be  prepared  After  exposure  and  neees- 
to  consider  the  radical  removal  sary  treatment  of  the  antrum 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  and  any  communicating  cells 
bony  auditory  meatus  from  and  cavities  ....  any  granu- 
without  inwards.  If  the  re-  lation  found  in  the  aditus  must 
maining  portion  of  the  mem-  be  removed,  and  the  orifice 
brane  and  the  ossicles  are  still    shaped  to  fit  the  cannula  (see 

to  be  preserved,  the  meatus  is    illustration) Most  of 

to  be  opened  as  nearly  as  pos-  the  posterior  part  of  the  bony 
sible  laterally  up  to  the  tym-    meatus  must  now  be  removed 

panic  membrane It  is    and,  if  necessary,  even  portions 

true  that  in  these  measures  of  the  upper  and  lower  walls, 
the  exposure  of  the  middle  ear  according  to  the  size  of  the 
is  by  no  means  complete,  but  meatus,  until  complete  free- 
theae  are  for  the  slighter  cases,  dom  of  access  to  the  drum- 
whlch  nevertheless  frequently  membrane  Is  obtained.— 
recover.— (Kuster,  1889,  op.  (Heath,  Lancet,  August  11th, 
clt.)  1906. 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen :  First,  that 
'Kuster  removed  the  post-meatal  wall  alone,  whereas 
I  remove  the  superior,  posterior,  and  inferior  walls,  and 
lately  a  surgeon  who  omitted  to  remove  the  floor  and 
roof  himself  told  me  that,  like  Kuster,  he  could  not  get 
exposure  of  the  middle  ear.  I  explained  his  error,  and 
now  he  is  successful.  Secondly,  Kuster  acknowledged 
his  failure  to  get  complete  exposure  of  the  middle  ear, 
whereas  my  method  ensures  this,  and  also,  what  is  more 
important,  provides  access  thereto,  and  a  perusal  of  the 
cases  quoted  in  my  paper  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hill  •  will 
show  that  I  not  only  dealt  with  the  membrane,  but  even 
with  some  of  the  pathological  contents  of  the  cavity  ;  and 
in  my  later  article  3  it  is  shown  that  the  attic  is  thus 
acco3sible.  Thirdly,  Kiister's  measure,  in  his  own  words, 
"  is  for  the  slighter  cases,  which  nevertheless  frequently 
recover."  Whether  they  recover  spontaneously,  as  slight 
cases  often  do,  or  as  the  result  of  hia  opera- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  understand ;  nor  does  it 
much  matter,  for  my  method  is  effective  in  all 
the  slighter  cases,  and  even  in  most  of  the  severe 
ones,  as  a  reference  to  the  ten  serious  cases 
recorded  in  my  paper  will  attest.1  Those  10  patients 
were  all  exhibited  last  November  at  the  British  Laryngo- 
logical  and  Otological  Association.5  At  the  discussion 
which  followed,  my  method  was  described  as  "  a  distinct 
advance  in  aural  surgery,"  and  I  received  the  unanimous 
congratulations  of  the  many  speakers.  I  am  not  unduly 
sensitive  to  such  attacks  as  those  of  Dr.  Hill  and 
others— they  are  but  natural — but  I  cannot  approve  his 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen 
who  saw  the  cases  and  spoke  at  that  meeting,  for  they 
are  all  experienced  hospital  surgeons  of  repute,  and 
most  of  them  are  nominated  for  the  coming  Council  of 
the  Otological  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 
Surely  they  are  as  competent  as  is  Dr.  Hill  to  know 
what  is,  or  is  not,  original,  and  what  is  a  discarded 
method  of  the  past.  They  have  seen  my  operation 
and  its  results,  and  have  adopted  the  measure,  and 
never  until  now  has  the  name  of  Kuster  been  associated 
with  it.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  operation  describes 
it  as  entirely  novel.  Among  many  other  important  pur- 
poses It  is  designed  with  the  object  of,  and  is  effective  In, 
Insuring  both  at  and  even  after  the  operation  that  access 
which  Kuster  acknowledges  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
even  at  the  operation. 

Dr.  Hill  is  also  inaccurate  with  regard  to  my  attitude 
towards  the  radical  operation,  for  every  communication 

I  have  made  has  plainly  stated  that  there  must  be  a 
residuum  of  hopeless  cases  which  will  need  relief  by  that 
measure.  Now  happily  their  numbers  will  diminish. 
What  I  have  done  is  to  denounce  the  routine  practice  of 
the  radical  operation  for  chronic  aural  suppuration,  but 
my  crusade  would  have  been  futile  without  the  provision 
of  a   conservative  substitute   for  that  drastic    measure. 

II  Kiister's  method  had  been  effective  it  would  not 
have  been  discarded,  and  the  fact  that  British  sur- 
geons, who  a  year  ago  performed  the  severe  radical 
operation  alone,  are  practising  my  operation  in  80 
to   95  per   cent,   of    their  ra-es    Is    evidence    that    my 

:  Ibid..  August  11th,  1906. 

s  Ibid  ,  April  27th,  1907. 

» Ibid..  August  11th.  1906. 
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method  has  proved  to  be  effective  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  claimed  for  Kiister's,  and  even  Dr.  Hill  claims  but  a 
Bmall  field  of  usefulness  for  that  discarded  plan,  and  prior  to 
his  letter  I  had  never  heard  of  its  being  performed  in 
this  nor  in  any  country.  It  should  not  be  surprising 
that  my  method  is  unlike  that  of  others,  for  its  patho- 
logical basis  is  different,  and,  as  my  articles  clearly  show, 
it  is  the  outcome  of  prolonged  clinical  investigation.  If 
that  foundation  is  not  reliable  the  surgical  super- 
structure will  surely  fall,  therefore  attacks  are  welcomed 
in  order  to  test  its  stability;  but  if  the  foundation  Is 
sound  it  will  resist  all  assaults,  and  nothing  Dr.  Hill,  nor 
I,  nor  indeed  any  one,  can  say  will  prevent  the  adoption 
of  my  operation.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  Its 
gradual  evolution — for  it  has  taken  years — well  knows 
that  it  has  been  entirely  designed  by  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  Dr.  Hill  has 
attacked  only  one  of  the  seven  important  combined  and 
co-ordinated  features  of  the  operation,  all  of  which  are 
essential,  and  has  no  more  justification  for  calling  it  a 
"  Kuster"  than  Dr.  Fox  had  for  considering  it  a  "modified 
Swartze,"  and  without  some  of  my  instruments  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  performed,  as  maDy  surgeons  have  already 
found.. — I  am,  etc., 

Charles  J.  Heath, 


Loudon,  July  22nd. 


Surgeon  to  the  Throat  Hospital, 
Golden  Square,  \V. 


HOLIDAY  PRACTICE. 
Sib, — Now  that  the  holiday  season  is  approaching,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
very  unfair  way  in  which  many  doctors  treat  and  pre- 
scribe for  patients  when  they  are  away  on  their  holidays? 
It  is  a  very  common  experience  to  be  told  afterwards  by 
a  patient  that  "  Dr.  So-and-So  was  staying  at  my  house 
and  treated  me  for  rheumatism  or  some  other  complaint." 
Last  year  a  well-known  professor  from  London  treated  a 
severe  accident  to  a  lady  who  was  staying  in  the  same 
village  as  he  was,  and,  as  they  were  well-to-do  people, 
I  presume  he  did  not  do  it  for  nothing.  I  see  the  pro- 
fessor is  a  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
There  must  be  many  members  in  seaside  villages  who 
depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  visitors,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
is  only  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  doctors  on  their 
holidays  that  allows  them  to  rob  their  brother  practi- 
tioners in  this  way.  But  it  is  doubly  hard  to  bear  when 
consultants  condescend  to  such  practice.  Of  course 
nothing  can  be  said  against  doctors  rendering  first  aid 
in  case  of  emergency. — I  am,  etc., 
July  18th.  Seaside  Practitioner. 


MEDICAL  REFEREES  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 

Sir, — The  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the 
duties  of  Medical  Referees  have  been  sent  to  the  various 
Medical  Referees  on  their  appointment  under  the  present 
Act,  and  your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  if  the 
examinations  will  be  made  with  a  due  regard  to  medical 
etiquette.  To  those  who  considered  the  matter  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  not  enforce 
the  attendance  of  medical  men  acting  on  behalf  of  either 
employer  or  workmaD,  unless  he  was  prepared,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  pay  their  fees,  and  this  was 
held  to  be  impossible  owing  to  the  great  expense  which 
would  result. 

I  am  glad  to  say  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  of  the  Medical  Referees  if  any  breach  of  medical 
etiquette  occurs.  The  Regulations  instruct  Medical 
Referees  to  send  notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  any  pro- 
posed examination  to  the  workman  or  his  solicitor,  if  he 
has  one,  and  also  to  the  employer  or  his  solicitor,  and 
forms  are  provided  on  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
any  statement  made  or  submitted  by  either  party  will  be 
considered. 

It  will  be  in  the  interest  of  both  employer  and  work- 
man that  the  fullest  statement  of  medical  views  held  by 
each  individually  shall  be  placed  before  the  Medical 
Referee,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  medical  man  by 
word  of  mouth.  I  feel  sure  that  Medical  Referees  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  any  qualified  medical  practitioner,  pro- 
vided and  paid  by  the  employer  or  workman,  and,  in 
fact,  by  the  wording  of  the  Regu'atior.s  they  could  not 
refuse  to  do  so. 
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I  am  certain  that  if  medical  men  will  impress  on 
employers  and  workmen  the  danger  of  having  a  decision 
made,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  a  Medical 
Ktferee  who  has  not  had  the  facts  or  views  cf  each  side 
fully  before  him,  medical  men  will  be  instructed  to 
attend,  and  that  medical  etiquette,  which  really  exists  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  will  be  adhered  tc. — lam,  etc., 
Albert  Bsnthall,  F.R  C.P  Edin.,  etc. 

London,  N.W.,  July  23rd. 


THE  VIBRATING  SENSATION  IN  DISEASES 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Sib,— In  the  current  number  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  report,  of  a  lecture  on  the 
above  subject  delivered  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Williamson.  In  the 
Lancet  of  1902  I  published  a  communication  entitled 
"  The  Tuning  Fork  as  a  Means  of  Diagnosis,"  and  at  that 
time  I  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  any  other  medical 
man,  Continental  or  at  heme,  had  ever  worked  with  this 
Instrument  excepting  in  ear  cases.  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  great  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the 
use  of  the  tuning  fork  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  on 
an  enlarged  scale  it  is  even  probable  that  some  thera- 
peutic properties  might  also  be  traced  to  its  use. — I  am, 
etc., 

Seymour  Stritch, 
Dublin,  July  22nd.       Deputy  Governor,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Ii  eland. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES  DUNSMURE,  M.D,,  F.R.C.S.E.,  LLD.Edin. 
The  medical  profession  of  Edinburgh  was  somewhat 
shocked  to  read  in  the  morning  newspaper  of  July  16th  an 
intimation  of  the  death  on  the  previous  day  of  Dr.  James 
Dunsmure  at  the  age  of  62.  Few  outside  a  small  circle 
knew  that  he  had  recently  undergone  suprapubic  litho- 
tomy for  stone  in  the  bladder.  He  seemed  to  be  making 
a  good  recovery  and  his  death  was  quite  unexpected  and 
unlocked  for.  He  had  in  the  morning  arranged  about  a 
shooting  in  the  Highlands.  Death  was  believed  to  be  due 
to  a  thrcmbus  in  the  heart.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heartat  4  p.m.  and  died 
some  three  hours  later. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  and  hifchly-reapected  Fellow 
and  Piesident  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  James  Dunsmure  was  educated  at  the 
Edinburgh  Academy  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  M.B.,  CM.  in  1867,  and 
M.D.  in  1870.  In  1867  he  became  a  Licentiate,  and  in  1871 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh, 
of  which  College  he  was  later  President.  He  was  House- 
Surgeon  to  Professor  Spence  in  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  later  House  Physician  to  Dr.  Haldane  in 
the  same  institution.  For  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  and  for  some  years  he  was  Obstetrician  to  the 
New  Town  Dispensary.  In  1901  the  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL  D.  during  the 
time  he  was  President  of  his  College.  Not  content  with 
the  medical  curses  in  the  University  and  Extra- 
Academical  School  of  Edinburgh  he  studied  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  and  Prague.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  joined 
his  father  in  practice,  and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  Such 
was  his  standing  in  his  profession  that  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Trinity  College  Hospital,  Physician 
to  Watson's  Institution,  and  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Training  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Trades  Maiden  Hospital, 
and  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company.  He  had  been 
a  Manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal'Infirmary,and  was  ore 
of  the  Governors  of  Donaldson's  Hospital. 

Like  Hia  father  before  him,  a  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  he  took  a  profound 
Interest  in  his  College,  and  played  a  very  active  part  in 
the  arrangements  for  the  quatercentenary  celebration  two 
years  ago,  and  to  him  and  Mr.  Dowden  much  of  the  success 
of  that  function  was  due;  no  (wo  men  worked  harder  to 
make  it  a  success.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of  his  College.  He 
was  an  excellent  man  of  business. 

Midwifery  and  diseases  of  children  formed  the  bulk  of 
his  practice  when  at  its  beet.  He  used  to  assist  Matthews 
Duncan  when  his  ordinary  aseietant  was  away  on  holiday, 


He  was  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Midwifery  for  the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  Colh  ge  of  Surgeons  from  the  time  that 
examination  was  started. 

He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  a  good  shot  and  a  skilful 
fisherman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  and  frequently  played  on 
their  course  at  Muirfield.  It  was  at  the  time  that  Mussel- 
burgh was  the  course  of  the  Honourable  Company  that 
Dr.  Dunsmure  became  a  member,  and  with  three  friends 
he  played  a  foursome  every  Wednesday  for  very  many 
years. 

Like  his  father,  he  was  a  member  of  Session  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Andrews  of  Edinburgh. 

He  was  a  somewhat  sby  and  retiring  man,  but  kind- 
hearted  and  most  genial.  He  was  excellent  company, 
whether  at  his  own  table  or  on  the  golf  course  or  moor. 

He  was  a  widower.  His  wife  died  about  a  year  after 
mariiage,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  only  child,  a 
daughter,  at  the  time  his  father  was  ljicg  on  his 
death- bed. 

James  Dunsmure  had  many  friends  and  no  enemies. 
Edinburgh  will  miss  him.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling 
integrity. 


ALFRED  LLOYD  OWEN,  M.D  ,  B.A  Dub  ,  M.R.C.S.Ekg., 

CONSULTING   STJKGEON  TO   THE   BOYAL  POETSMOTJTH  HOSPITAL. 

We  greatly  regret  to  record  the  death  cf  Dr.  Lloyd  Owen, 
of  Southsea,  on  July  4th,  and  this  sad  and  unexpected 
event  has  deprived  a  large  circle  of  friends  of  a  greatly- 
valued  adviser  and  his  professional  brethren  of  a  wise, 
experienced,  and  much  esteemed  colleague. 

Lloyd  Owen  was  born  at  Portsmouth  in  August,  1845, 
and  he  was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Owen,  who 
then  held  a  high  and  important  position  in  the  Royal 
Portsmouth  Dockyard.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  on  leaving  school  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  passed  through  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  student,  ai-d  in  1866  obtained  the  degrees  of 
B.A.  and  M.B. ;  he  took  the  diploma  of  M  R.C.S.Eng.  in 
the  same  year.  After  a  short  absence  he  returned  to 
Trinity  College  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  He  was 
appointed  House-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
London,  m  1867. 

In  1869  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Gibney,  Surgeon  of  the  15th  Hussars,  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Husband, 
Senior  Surgeon  of  Yo:k  County  Hospital,  and  at  that 
time  Treasurer  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Lloyd  Owen  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Yorkshire, 
-for  in  1870  he  commenced  practice  in  Southsea,  formerly 
only  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth.  At  this  pericd,  however,  it 
had  become  a  fashionable  resort,  largely  due  to  the  skill 
and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Owen's  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas 
Owen,  who  lor  several  years  was  Mayor  of  Portsmouth 
and  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  neighbourhood. 
By  his  natural  ability,  unflagging  industry,  and  extreme 
courtesy,  Dr.  Lloyd  Owen  soon  obtained  a  high  profes- 
sional reputation  and  an  extensive  practice.  He  held  the 
appointment  of  Surgeon  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Ports- 
mouth Hospital  for  thirty  five  years  with  great  distinction. 
On  his  retirem<  nt  in  19C6  he  rece  ived  the  w  arm  and  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and  was  elected 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  hospital.  During  this  long 
period  his  services  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  suffer- 
ing poor,  and  he  did  much  to  help  forward  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  institution.  For  many  years  he 
also  held  the  important  post  of  Admiralty  Surgeon  at 
Portsmouth. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Owen  was  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  he  was  appointed  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Surgicd  Section  when  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Ports  mouth  in  1899.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Southern  Branch,  frequently 
attended  the  local  meetings,  and  a  short  time  since  he 
occupied  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Portsmouth 
Division. 

As  a  surgeon,  Lloyd  Owen's  career  was  very  successful. 
He  was  an  excellent  practitioner,  painstaking  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty,  and  he  enjoyed  to  a  remarkable 
extent  public  confidence  and  esteem.  Of  his  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  no  one  could  speak  too  highly.  The  writer 
of  these  few  lino  had  for  years  many  opportunities  of 
estimating  his  oh'aractei.     He  waa  a  true  and  faithful 
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friend,  with  a  tran-pare.it  integrity  and  courtesy  visible 
in  every  actios. 

A  striking  example  of  this  kindness  of  heart  was  ex- 
hibited daring  his  last  iHbesa  by  his  anxiety  to  secure  a 
grant  of  money  from  theSurgieal  Aid  Fund  of  the  hospital 
to  help  a  poor  girl  to  oW  tin  an  artificial  liuib. 

In  his  early  days  Dr.  Lloyd  Owen  was  fond  of  sport.  He 
was  a  first-rate  cricketer,  arid  frequently  play*  d  for  Dublin 
University.  In  recent  years  it  was  a  favourite  recreation 
with  him  to  wat  h  a  first  ctass  match.  He  was  also  a 
good  horse:nan,  and  during  his  early  professional  life 
always  enjoyed  a  run  with  the  hounis  in  the  winter 
months 

Iu  his  home  lit'-  he  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  the  deep  sympathy  .>'  all  nho  knew  him  is  with  his 
widow  and  her  family  in  their  sudden  and  irrepa  able  loss 
and  sorrow.  Dr.  Lloyd  Owen  leaves  behind  him  five  eons 
and  one  daughter.  Two  of  his  sons  are  officers  in  the 
Riyal  Navy  and  two  are  in  tie  Army. 

Tin?  funeral  took  place  at  Southsea  on  July  8th  amid 
universal  expression  ol  regret,  Around  the  grave  there 
was  a  great  gathering  of  friends  and  colleagues,  who  were 
present  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  one  whose  memory  will 
eve*  be  associated  win  the  warmest  and  kindest 
recollections. 

JOHN    SHEIivVOOD   STOOKER,  M  D.,  M.K.C.P., 

CONSULTING   PHYSICIAN",   WESTEBX   GENERA!   DISI'ENSABV,    LONDON. 

De.  John  Sherwood  Stocker,  formerly  of  Montague 
Square,  L.mdon,  "W..  who  died  on  July  18  h,  came  of 
medic  U  stock,  for  his  father  practised  at  Great  Cumb  r- 
land  Place,  and  his  gracd'aher,  Richard  Stocker,  was  for 
forty  years  apothecary  to  Gay's  Hospital,  an  office  which 
at  that  time  involved  du '  ies  analogous  to  those  fulfilled 
by  the  dean  of  a  medical  school  and  by  a  resident  medical 
officer;  the  father  of  this  Richard  Stocker  was  John 
Stocker,  who  practised  at  Fareham.  John  Sherwood 
Stocker,  who  was  born  on  April  9h,  1826,  was  educated 
at  King's  College  School  and  Guy's  Hospital,  taking  the 
diplomas  of  M.R.C.?.  anl  L  S  A.  iu  1849  He  graduated 
M.B  Land,  with  honours  in  surgery  and  medicine  in  1851, 
and  took  the  degree  of  M  D.  two  years  later.  Daring  his 
student  life  he  sp?nt  some  time  in  Paris,  and  wis  there 
daring  the  Revolution  of  1847.  After  settling  in 
London  he  was  f  jr  many  years  physician,  and  sub- 
sequently consulting  physician,  to  the  "Western 
General  Dispensary,  and  was  for  some  time  assis- 
tant physician  to  the  Samaritan  Fr^e  Hospital  for 
"Women.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  from  1884  to  1892  was 
Junior  Warden  in  1897,  Senior  Warden  in  1893,  and 
Master  in  1399.  A  colleague  on  the  Court  of  Examiners 
writes  that  he  was  an  excellent  Chairman,  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  spared  no  pains  to  foster  the  friendly  feeling 
which  always  existed  among  the  examiners. 

A  consulting  surgeon  at  Guy's  Hospital,  one  of  his  few 
surviving  contemporaries  there,  writes  of  the  high  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  associated  with 
him.  His  generosity  was  well  known,  and  not  less  con- 
spicuous was  his  cheery  and  happy  disposition  and  the 
simplicity  and  the  sincerity  of  his  character. 

A  London  graduate  who  knew  him  well  writes:  His 
leading  professional  trait,  in  my  opinion,  was  his  won- 
derful ap'.ituie  at  diagnosis ;  I  often  marvelled  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  conld  make  a  diagnosis  by  mere 
scrutiny  and  without  making  any  further  physical 
examination. 

He  was  twice  married,  fi,-st  to  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Worlidge  Southby,  and  seccn'l/  to  the  sister 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  Dimsdale,  Bart.  He  was  a 
widower  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  leaves  t.vo  sons. 


The  late  Sir  WiEUUm  Broadbent.— Dr.  Samuel 
West  writes  :  No  account  of  Sir  William  Broadbent's  life 
would  be  complete  with  out  special  reference  to  one  quality 
which  leavened  the  whole  character  of  the  man.  I  refer 
to  the  tenderness  of  heart  and  native  sympathy  whieh 
found  its  practical  application  in  benevolence.  The  full 
measure  of  this  cannot  be  known  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  did  good  by  stealth,  and  except  when  his  object  was 
to  arouse  benevolence  in  others  did  not  speak  of  it  so  much 
as- practise  it.  He  c->u!d  not  turn  a  de3f  ear  to  a  tale  of 
misery  and  distress  or  refase  help  on  such  an  appeal.    In 


the  eye  of  the  profession  it  was  with  the  British  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  that  he  was  most  closely  associated,  (or 
he  had  been  first  its  Financial  Secretary,  then  its  Treasurer, 
and  lastly  its  President.  Most  of  the  public  appeals  made 
in  recent  years  had  been  writ  en  and  signed  by  him,  and 
among  the  list  in  response  his  own  contribution  would 
ever  be  one  of  the  largest.  His  active  interest  in  the 
fund  was  but  the  natural  expression  of  the  gentle  sym- 
pathetic character  of  the  man,  who  loved  to  do  good  and 
spared  not  himself  in  the  doing  of  it. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad. — Among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  recently  died  are  Dr.  William  B.  Fletcher,  who 
had  a  share  in  the  organization  of  the  Indianapolis 
Medical  College  in  1869,  in  which  at  d  fferent  times  he 
was  Protestor  of  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  Anatomy, 
Practice  of  Medicine  Therapeutics,  and  Medical  Diseases, 
and  afterwards  Professor  of  Nervou?  Diseases  in  the 
Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Indiana, 
aged  70;  Dr.  L.  Lepage,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology  in 
the  Lille  Faculty  of  Medicine ;  Dr.  Salomon  Flesch,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  of  Hnngary ;  Dr.  Franz  Brenner, 
President  of  the  Medical  Chamber  of  Moravia,  and  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  profession  in 
Austria,  aged  59 ;  and  Dr.  A  Aubeau,  a  well-known  Paris 
surgeon,  Honorary  President  and  Founder  of  the  SociSte 
Clinique  des  Praticiens,  author  of  papers  on  a  new  opera- 
tive procedure  for  the  radical  cure  of  large  hernias, 
modification  of  the  blood  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form anaesthesia,  applications  of  micrography  and 
bacteriology  to  surgical  diagnosis,  etc.,  aged  55. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
Mr  Adam  Sedgwick.  F  R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was  on 
July  22nd  elected  Professor  of  Zjo'ogy  and  Comparative 
A  ostomy  in  the  room  of  the  Iste  Professor  Newton.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  has  been  Director  of  the  Morphological  Laboratory 
since  the  desth  of  Professor  F.  M  Ba'four  in  1882,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  a  tutor  of  TriDity  Co'lege. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MS.   Examination.— The  following  candidates  have   been 
spproved  for  the  degrees  indicated  : 

Master  of  Surgery.— S.  A.  Boyd.  Chiring  Cross  Hospital  •  H 
Collinson,  Universitv  of  Leeds :  »P.  M.  Heith  Uuiversity 
College  ;  H.  T.  Hant,  University  College ;  T.  Perrin,  M.D  , 
London  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals. 

M.D.  fjn  Medicine)  —  H.  E.  Dyson,  University  College;  H.  Finzel 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  M.  L.  Hine,  Middlesex  Hospital  ■ 
T.  Lewis,  University  College  :  R.  H.  Miller,  St.  Mary's  Hospital ; 
K  Milne.  London  Hospital  ;  L.  G.  Parsons,  University  of 
Birmingham  :  tJ.  R.  Steinhaeuser,  Guv's  Hospital  ;  "r  G 
Thomson,  University  of  Cambridge  an i  Middlesex  Hospital: 
R.  O  Williams,  Guy's  Hospital 

M.D.  (in  Pathuloan)  — T.  S  Vincent,  Universitv  of  Birmingham 
Uuiversity  College,  arid  University  of  Edinburgh 

M.D.  'in  Mental  Dueasts  and  Psychologvi—P.  A.  il.  Green,  London 
Hospital. 

M.D  (in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  0/  Women)  —V.  Z  Cope.  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  j  C  D.  Holdsworth,  University  College  ;  *E  L 
Holland,  King's  College;  Helen  X.  Payne.  London  School  of 
Medicine  lor  Women  ;  F.  I.  H.  Wood.  Guy's  Hospital 

M.D.  (in  Slate  Medicine).— A.  H.  Gerrtird,  University  College. 

M.D.  (m  Tropical  Medicine)  — E.  E.  Maple3.  St  Bartholomew's 
Hosp'tal  and  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

•University  Medal,    t  Obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying 
for  the  University  medal. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    GLASGOW. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  axa  ni- 

nstion  indicated  : 
Final  M.B.,  Ca.B.-W.  W  Adamson,  G.  V.  Anderson,  A.  H.  Arnott, 
D.  Arthur,  B.Sc. ;  H.  Bertram,  R.  I.  Binning.  W.  Brown 
M.A.,  B  Sc.  ;  J.  Cairncross,  T.  H.  Camrbell,  R.  P.  Cartwright, 
T.  G.  Copestake  A  J  Couper,  A.  D.  Cowan,  J.  E.  Craig,  C  A, 
Criehlow,  N.  Davie.  H.  W.  Dempster.  J.  A.  Doctor,  D  Duncan, 
W.  II  Diin<-an.  V  Dunsmuir.  L.  J  Dunstonej  V  w  Ea'l:o  W  M 
Elliott,  A.  Fairley.  T.  H  Forrest.  T.  Forsyth.  B  Gale.  G.  Garrv 
J.  Genunell,  D.  Gibson.  H.  M.  Granger.  J.  V.  Grant.  T.  P.  Grant 
W.  C.  Guno.  L  Hislop,  A.  Hogg  A.  J.  Hutton.  C.  L.  Ke  r. 
A  T.  I.  Macdonald  N\  Maclnnes.  MA. :  R.  M'Inr  v.  J.  B 
Mackay.  T.  C.  Mackenzie.  A  D.  M'Lachlan,  D.  C.  Mat-lachlai 
A.  N.  R.  M'Neill,  C.  J  C  Macquarie.  C  Marshall.  J.  H.  Martin 
H.  Matthews,  W.  S.  Melville,  J.  C.  Mitidleton,  M.A..  B:<-  ;  1.  w 
Miller,  T.  Miller.  M  A. :  J.  R.  Mitchell.  U.  Morton,  J.  Muir,  R.  C' 
Muir,  P  O'Brien.  D.  MKinlay  Reid.  D.  Renton,  M.  M.  Rodger 
T.  D.  C.  Boss,  A.  Scott.  J.  M.  Smith.  J.  Steedman,  C.  K. 
Stevenson,  M.  J.  Stewart.  L  Storey,  J  A.  Stnither-.  .1  M 
Taylor,  R.  S.  Taylor,  D.   A.  Thomson,  M.  A. ;  H.  J.  Thomson' 
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J.  A.    Thomson,    R.    Todd,    J.    Turnbull,    M.  Turnbull.   W.  B. 

Watson,  J.  Weir.  F.  R.  Wi'son.  S.  Wilson.  MA. :  W.  M.  T,  Wilson, 

T.  Winning.  MA. :  G.  Y.  Yardumian,  M.  Young. 
The  following  women  candidates  were  also  approved  : 
J.  M.  Andrew,  M.  M.  Buchan.   M.  G.  Forrest.  E.  S.  Hill,  M.A.,  A. 

M'Crorie.   J.    A  Hacvea.    J.    D.  Rankin,   M.A.,    3.Sc.,    J.    I. 

Robertson,  M.A. 
The  following  passed  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion with  distinction  : 
D.  Arthur.    H.    Morton,    M.    J.   Stewart,    W.  C.   Gunn,    Jeannie 

M.  Andrew,  W.  Brown,  Martha  M.  Buchan.  T.  II.  Campbell,  J.  R. 

Craig-,  C.  A.  Crichlow.   D.  Duncan.  W.  M.   Elliott,  A.   Fairlie, 

Margaret  G.  Forrest.  3.  N.  Galbraith.  B.  Gale,  J.  W.  Georgeson, 

H.  M.  Granger,  T.  P  Grant.   J.  U.  Grav,   Ella  S  Hill,  A.  Hogg, 

A.  J.    Hutton,    T.   Miller.  M.A.,  D.   M.   Keid,  G.   W.   Scott,  J. 

Steedman,  C.  K.  Stevenson.  L.  Storey.   D.  A.  Thomson,  H.  J. 

Thomson.  3.  Wilson.  M.  Young,  J.  M'Vittie.  H.  Matthews,  A.  D. 

M'Lachlan,  A  Scott. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 
The  Chair  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Graham  Steell,  F.R.C.P.Lond.,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Council  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University.  Dr. 
Graham  Steell  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1877,  and  obtained  a  gold 
medal  for  hi3  thesis  submitted  on  that  occasion.  He  has  had  a 
long  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Man- 
chester, having  acted  successively  as  Resident  Medical  Officer 
and  Physician  in  that  institution,  of  which  he  is  at  present 
the  Senior  Physician,  for  many  years  Dr.  Steell  has  been  a 
Lecturer,  first  in  the  Owens  College  and  subsequently  in  the 
University,  where  he  has  held  the  posts  of  Lecturer  in  Clinical 
Medicine  and  also  of  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Dreschfeld 
held  recently,  it  was  agreed  to  make  arrangements  for  securing 
some  permanent  memorial  of  him  in  Manchester. 

Appointments. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  : 
Junior  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  Mr.  A.  K^Quine,  M  B., 
Ch  B  Man.  :  Demonstrators  in  Anatomy  for  the  Winter 
Session,  Mr.  S.  H.  J.  Kilro°.  M.B.Load.,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Todd, 
Junior  Demonstrator  in  Physiology,  Mr.  Philip  Ferguson, 
M.B.,  Ch.B.Mao.  

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHY'SICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH. 
A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  16th,   Dr.   Underhill 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Sir  William  Tennant  Gairdner. 
The  President  made  feeling  reference  to  the  loss  which  the 
College  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tennant 
Gairdner. 

Admission  to  the  Membership. 
On  a  ballot,  the  following  candidates  were  admitted  to  the 
Membership  of  the  College  :— James  Ritchie,  M.  D  ,  Edinburgh  ; 
David    Halliday    Croom,    M.D.,    Edinburgh;    and    Leonard 
HornerBryson,  M.B.,  CM.,  St.  Andrews. 

Admission  to  the  Licence. 
The  Registrar  reported  that  since  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  College,  eighteen  persons  had  obtained  the  Licence  of 
the  College  by  examination. 

Recognition  of  Lecturer. 
Dr.   G.  Lovell  Gulland,   F.RC.P.E.,    was    recognized  as  a 
lecturer  on  medicine. 

Curriculum  and  Examinations. 
The  regulations  regarding  the  6ingle  licence  and  Member- 
ship and  Fellowship  of  the  College  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
approved. 

Expulsion  of  Licentiate. 
By  vote  of  the  College,  James"  William  Ayres.  a  Licentiate  of 
the  College,  was  expelled  from  the  College  and  deprived  of  his 
licence  to  practise,  as  granted  by  the  College,  and  of  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  as  Licentiate. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  Fellowship  of 
the  College  on  Julv  16th  : 
K    Archer-Brown, "W    I!.  Bell,  A.  G.  Coullie.   D.  E.  Dickson.  W.  A. 
Dickson,    II.  T.  Holland.   W.  L.  MacCormae,    A.   McKendrirt, 
C  K.  R.  Rendle,  U.  W.  Kiggs,  G.  A.  Upcott-Uill,  and  W.  Young, 
Major,  I.M.S.  

ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS    OF    EDINBURGH, 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  <>K  Bl  RGEON8  OF  EDINBURGH, 

AND  FACULTY  OF   PHYSICIANS  AND 

BURGEONS  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  quatterly  examination  .if  this  Board,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
were  concluded  on  July  22nd,  with  the  following  results  : 

First  Examination,  Four  Years'  Course.— Mr.  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Belfast,  rass^d  the  examination. 

First  Examination.  Five  Years'  Course.— Of  37  candidates 
entered  the  following  17  passed  the  examination  : 

J  R  Smith,  Carlisle;  Mancck  Bomanjee  Motafram,  Bombay; 
Hormuejl    Jchangir   Tadysctt,     Bombay;     Arthur   Saldanha, 


Bombay;  R.  E.  I.  Mason.  Newcastleon-Tyne ;  V.  C.  L.  van- 
Someren.  Australia;  J.  Koss,  .Skye  ;  M.  P.  Power,  co.  Cork; 
D.  A.  Evans.  Conway  ;  W.  J.  H.  Davies.  Liverpool :  E.  J.  Fisher, 
Nairn  ;  A.  Hegarty.  Ireland  ;  J.  A.  Hutchinson,  co.  Derry  ;  Satis 
Chandra  Das,  Calcutta;  H  C.  Sutton,  Sale;  F.  D.  Johnson, 
New  Zealand  ;  and  Gaj  man  Jiuabbai  Mahimtura,  Bombay;  and 
6  passed  in  Physics,  9  iu  Biology,  and  2  in  Chemistry. 

Second  Examination,  Four  Years'  Course.— Of  3  cindidates 
entered  the  following  2  passed  the  examination  : 

M.  J,  O'Shea,  Brisbane,  and  R.  B.  Sephtou,  Culeheth. 

Second  Examination.  Five  Years'  Course. — Of  41  candidates* 
entered,  the  following  18  p3«std  the  examination  : 

E.  B.  Keen.  Chelsea  ;  J.  W.   Hitchcock,  Suffolk  (with  distinction); 

C.  B.  Robinson.  Yorks ;  T.  N.  Usher,  New  Zealand  iwith  dis- 
tinction); G.  F.  Neill.  Scotland  (with  distinction);  A.  E.  Tughan, 
Belfast:  R.  G.Walker.  Montrose  (with  distinction);  R.C.  FuDer. 
co.  Cork;  R.  H.  .'ones,  Wales :  II.  H.  Field-Martell,  Australia; 
A.  D.  Turnbull.  Edinburgh :  R.  Massie,  Edinburgh  :  MacW. 
Henry.  Yorkshire  ;  W.  T.  Torrance,  Shotts  ;  K.  M.  McC.  Wilson,, 
Australia:  Syed  Abdul  Karim.  India:  B.  Flaek.  Lancashire: 
and  I.  J.  McDonough,  Melbourne  ;  and  4  passed  iu  Anatomy 
and  2  in  Physiology. 

Third  Examination,  Five  Years'  Course  — Of  30  cand  idates- 

entered,  the  following  17  passed  the  examination  : 
J.  Young.  Newcastle-on-Tvne ;  Baldev  Singh,  India ;  Surcndra 
Kumar  Sen,  India:  A.  R.  H.  Harrison,  co.  Cork:  G.  FitzW. 
Forde,  co  Cork  ;  T.  J.  George.  Wolverhampton  :  Edith  Huffton, 
Madras  ;  Marguerite  A.  C.  Douglas.  Capetown  ;  E.  Eecles,  Lan- 
cashire :  W.  Watson,  co.  Tyrone:  C.  E.  Watts,  Dewsbury :  F.  8. 
Crcin.  Cloomel:  J.  Morhaiu,  Edinburgh;  H.  A.  Higginson. 
Bolton:  Lily  Holt.  Melbourne;  Hormusji  Jehangir  Dagysett. 
Bombay  ;  and  Gajanan  Jinabhai  Maliimtura,  Bombay  ;"  and 
4  passed  in  Materia  Medica. 

Final  Examination  —Of  54  candidates  entered  the  follow- 
ing 17  pes3ed  the  examination  and  were  admitted  L.B.C.P.E., 
L  RC.S  E.,  and  L.F.P  and  S.G  : 
E.  F.  Niven,  Canada  :  J>  G.  McCahe-rallas,  Loudon  :  W.  A.  Huston, 
Belfast;  Lakshmi  Narayan  Ghosh.  Lucknow;  K.  H    La  Barte 
Cummins,  Melbourne  ;  F.  E.  R.  Bartholomeusz,  Ceylon  ;  T.  R. 
McKeuna,  Queensland  ;    Samcol  ,T.  Nanji  Kotak,  Poona;    J.  S. 
Ward,  Qneenstown  :  O.  Carlvle,  London:  J.  E.  Cox,  Hastings  i 
J.  A.   C.  Tull,  St.  Vincent  :   W.    Clegg-Newton.    Manchester; 
T.  McCHure,  Randalstown  :  l'njanja  Robert  Williams,  Madras: 

D.  W.  Anderson,  South  Qneensferry,  and  Thirukarau  Sundara 
Reddy.  Madras:  and  5  passed  in  Medicine  and  Therapeutics ; 
3  in  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy  ;  8  in  Midwifery,  and 
10  in  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


EDINBURGH  DENTAL  HOSPITAL  AND  SCHOOL. 
The  annual  "At  Home"  and  distribution  of  prizes  was  held 
ou  July  19;b,  whpn  Profeesor  Annandale  presided  over  a  large 
company  of  students  and  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
Chairman  congratulated  the  Directors  on  the  continuous 
success  of  the  school,  which,  he  said,  became  every  year  a 
more  important  constituent  part  of  the  great  Edinburgh. 
Medical  School.  The  Dean  in  his  report  remarked  that  the 
men  turned  out  by  the  school  furniihed  the  best  possible 
testimonial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  An  excellent 
programme  of  music  was  rendered  during  the  evening. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 
indicated : 
Sur.OKRV.— tM.  Tj.  Ford.  *tR.  J.  W.  McKane,  tG.  B.  Messenger, 

lO.  C.  H.  L.  Moll,  C.  S.  Ormsby. 
Medicine.— E.  R  Bastard.  *F.  H.W.  Brewer.  "J.  Brierley,  tM.  L. 
Ford.     *tF.    B.    O'Dowd,     »fH.    w.    Phillips,     tS.    K.    Poole, 
*tG.  Rollason,  "tJ.  S.  Ward. 
Fokessic  Mkdicine.— E.  R.  Bastard,  F.  II.  W.  Brewer,  J.  Brierley, 
L.  G.  H.  Furber.  A.  J.   Hopper,  F.  B.   O'Dowd,  R.  Rowlands, 
E.  E.  C.  Vollet,  C.  .1.  Wolfe. 
Midwii  ebi.- A.R.  Hardy,   M.  Rathbonc,  G.  H.  Rudolph,   E.  E.  C. 
Vollet. 

*  Section  I.  t  Section  II. 

The  Diploma  of  the  Society  has  been  cranted  to  Messrs. 
E  R  Bastard,  M.  L.  Ford,  A.  J.  Hopper,  R  J.  W.  McKane, 
G.  B.  Messenger.  E.  E  C.  Vollet,  and  J.  S.  Ward. 
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HABITUAL  INTEMPERANCE  AND  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
An  insurance  case  of  some  medical  interest  was  heard  at  the 
recent  Leeds  Assizes.  The  representative  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  stable  yard,  having 
evidently  fallen  out,  of  his  trap,  sued  the  Legal  and  General 
Assurance  Society  for  £2,000  under  a  policy  of  insurance,  the 
company  declining  payment  ou  the  ground  that  the  policy  was 
granted  on  the  faith  of  a  representation  that  the  habits  of  the 
assured  man  were  habitually  tempi-rate,  and  that  this  repre- 
sentation was  untrue.  It  was  alleged  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
defendant  that  the  deceased  was  under  the  influence  of  drink 
when  he  met  his  death,  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  habits  in 
this  respect  was  conflicting.  Council  for  the  plaintiff  took 
the  point  that  the  jury  before  they  could  find  against  the 
plaint!  S  must  find  that  the  deceased  was  not  only  habitually 
intemperate  but  knew  that  he  was  so  habitually  intemperate 
as  to  make  his  statement  to  the  oontrtry  a  fraudulent  one. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  p!a'ntill'  for  the  amount 
claimed  with  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH 


POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  BOARD. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  March  2rjd,  1907,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Water  Commissioners  of  the  Oitv  of  Belfast  bad 
invited,  amongst  others,  Dr.  A.  C.  Houston,  Bacteriologist  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  water  supply  of  Belfast  in  connexion  with  an  outbreak  or 
typhoid  fever  in  their  city. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  on  July  19th 
the  report  of  a  Committee  was  received,  and  the  following 
recommendation  was  agreed  to  :  '  Tint  Dr.  Houston  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  sum  of  400  guineas,  the  amount  of  his 
fees  and  expanses  for  services  rendered  to  the  Belfast  City  and 
District  Water  Commissioners,  on  the  understanding  that  tho 
sum  of  £50  be  retained  by  the  Board." 

The  (jlerk  of  the  Board  then  stated  that  the  Water  Examina- 
tion Committee  had  consented  to  a  request  made  by  the 
Egyptian  (iovernment  for  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Houston  in 
connexion  with  the  Cairo  water  supply,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  the  sum  of  £750.  The  Clerk  explained  that  Dr. 
Houston  would  do  this  work  during  his  vacation.  After  some 
discussion,  the  Board  sanctioned  the  arrangement  by  18  votes 
to  13.  

REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
Kirkby-in-  Ashfield  Urban  District. — Ton  large  number  of 
deaths  of  illegitimate  ehll<iren  during  1906  in  Kirkbv-in- 
Ashfield,  an  urban  district  with  a  pcpulation  of  nearly  16.000 
persons,  calls  for  some  comment.  Among  legitimate  children 
the  infantile  mortality-rate  was  equal  to  129  per  1,000 
legitimate  births,  but  among  illegitimate  children  it  was 
equal  to  437  per  1.000  illegitimate  births.  That  is  to  pay, 
barely  one-half  of  the  illegitimate  children  survived  the  first 
year  of  their  lives.  Dr.  John  MacKenzie  reiers  to  the  increased 
work  attached  to  the  compilotion  of  the  various  statistical 
tables  required  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  by  the 
Home  Office.  Although  his  report,  including  all  these  tables, 
is  printed,  he  appears  to  send  written  copies  of  the  tables  to 
the  county  council,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and,  in  the 
case  of  factories  and  workshops,  to  the  Home  Office.  This  is 
surely  an  unnecessary  labour  on  his  part,  for  the  departments 
concerned  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  printed  copies. 

Bourne  Rural  District. — The  sanitary  authority  of  the 
Bourne  Rural  District,  where  there  is  an  estimated  population 
of  13,000  persons,  does  not  apnear  over-anxious  to  carrv  out 
the  duties  cast  upon  it  by  the  Public  Health  Acts.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Burdwood,  in  his  annual  report,  writes  :  "  The  same  nuisances 
recur  again  and  again  in  the  same  places  and  in  the  same 
villages,  proving  that  some  better  system  of  drainage  should 
be  inaugurated."  There  is  no  adequate  provision  in  the 
district  for  dealing  with  cases  of  infectious  disease.  An 
isolation  hospital  is  available,  but,  as  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation in  it  for  nurses,  Dr.  Burdwood  very  properly  objects  to 
make  use  of  it.  His  recommendation  to  provide  an  ambulance 
and  a  steam  dislnfector  has  been  ignored  ;  and  when,  during 
an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  Pointon,  he  reported  that  an 
infected  child  was  allowed  to  go  about  the  village  and  play 
with  other  children,  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  counoil  to 
prosecute  the  parents.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  in  a  district  with  such  lax  administration  that 
during  1906  there  were  as  many  as  36  cases  of  diphtheria  with 
9  deaths,  and  89  cases  of  scarlet  fever  with  3  deaths.  The 
death-rate  from  the  principal  zymotic  diseases  was  1.1  per 
1,000,  and  from  all  causes  in  the  whole  of  the  rural  district 
the  death-rate  was  15,1  per  1,000;  but  in  tho  Deeping  Sub- 
District  it  was  as  high  as  20  per  1,000. 

Borough  of  Colne  — Dr.  Lyon  Lovett  records  another 
instance  of  the  laudable  desire  of  prominent  laymen  to  give 
practical  assistance  to  the  attempt  to  lessen  the  large  amount 
of  Infantile  mortality  In  1906  the  infantile  mortality  rate  in 
Colne  was  equa'  to  175  per  1  000  births,  and  in  the  previous 
five  years  the  rate  averaged  166  per  1.000  birshs.  In  his  report 
for  1905  Dr.  Lovett  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
health  visitor,  and  in  the  spring  of  1906  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  services  of  such  an  official  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  managers  of  the  Cottage  Hospital. 
The  Mayor  of  the  town,  Alderman  Carr,  then  very  generously 
offered  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  a  trained  nurse  as  to 
salary,  uniform,  and  board  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  con- 
dition that  her  duties  should  primarily  be  the  attention  of 
infants,  and  that  she  should  be  under  the  control  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Health  Committee,  and  that  a  scheme  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Corporation  for  the  early  notification  of 
births.  Effect  has  now  been  given  to  Alderman  Carr's  proposal. 
A  health  visitor  has  been  appointed,  and  the  town  council 
has  Bgreed  to  pay  Is.  to  any  rupdieal  practitioner,  midwife, 
parent,  or  guardian  who  sends  to  the  town  hall  the  notification 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  wilbin  fortv-eight  hours  of  its  birtb. 
Dr.  Lovett's  rpport  is  compiled  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and 
he  has  included  a  large  number  of  valuable  statistical  tables, 
but  he  has  not  given  the  five  Local  Government  Boird  tables. 


County  Borough  of  West  Bromwich  —In  his  seventeenth 
annual  report,  Dr.  Herbsrt  Manlsy  refers  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  now  completed  a  term  of  service  equal  to  that  of  his  father, 
who  was  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  West  Bromwich  from 
1872  to  1889.  He  compares  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
as  it  was  in  the  Seventies  with  that  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
earlier  period  scarlet  fever  claimed  an  average  of  63  deaths 
vearly.  Iu  1906  there  were  only  five  deaths  from  this  disease. 
Thirty  years  ago  more  than  half  tho  population  drank  water 
from  wells  polluted  with  sewage  ;  there  was  no  deep  drainage, 
the  contents  of  what  drains  there  were  ran  down  the  gutters 
until  it  reached  the  River  fame  ;  there  was  no  mortuary,  no 
disease  notification,  no  isolation  hospital,  and  no  supervision 
of  food  or  milk.  The  population  of  West  Bromwich  is  now 
approaching  70,000,  and  the  area  of  the  borough  is  under  6, COO- 
acres ;  it  is  quite  time,  therefore,  that  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  paid  serious  attention  to  the  recommendation  of 
their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  provide  a  refuse  destructor, 
and  to  hasten  on  the  abolition  of  the  privv  middens  with  their 
accompaniment  of  nauseous  pollution  of  the  air  at  night  time. 

Stafford. — Tee  Corporation  of  Stoiford  will  be  well  advised 
in  acting  upon  the  advice  of  their  medical  officer  of  health  and 
providing  adequate  accommodation  for  isolating  cases  of  infec- 
tious dlseaso  in  place  of  tho  existing  temporary  buildings 
which  are  now  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  the  47  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  which  occurred  in  1906  only  2  were  nursed  at  home.  Dr. 
Blumer  considers  that  toe  fact  of  these  47  patients  coming 
froji  forty  different  houses  shows  how  seldom  the  disease 
spreads  to  the  other  members  of  a  household  when  the  first 
case  is  seen  early  and  promptly  isolated.  The  death-rate  from 
phthisis  in  Stafford  is  high.  In  1906  it  was  1  54  per  1,000,  and 
iu  the  previous  ten  years  it  was  1  45  per  1  000.  It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  what  step3  are  being  taken  to  combat  this 
high  death-rate. 

Govan. — The  population  of  the  Burgh  of  Govan  in  1864  was 
only  9,000,  and  in  1906  was  over  91  000.  In  this  period  the 
death-rate  of  the  town  has  fallen  from  33  p9r  1,000  to  16  5  per 
1,C00.  The  Infantile  mortality  rate  in  1903  was  122  per  1,000 
births,  and  in  connexion  with  this  the  medical  officer  of  health 
(Dr.  James  Barras)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  supply.  He  considers  that  what  should  be 
aimed  at  is  the  delivery  of  milk  in  as  pure  a  condition  as 
possible  by  the  adoption  of  the  strictest  cleanliness  in  every 
stage  through  which  it  passes  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer. 
After  being  drawn  from  the  cow  the  milk  should  be  imme- 
diately placed  in  cleBn  and  stoppered  bottles  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  and  delivered  in  the  bottles. 

Crewe. — Dr.  Andrew  Laird  discusses  in  some  detail  the 
question  of  lessening  the  number  of  deaths  among  young 
children.  The  infantile  mortality-rate  in  Crewe  in  1905  was  118 
per  1,000  births.  Among  the  methods  of  prevention  of  this  loss 
of  life,  suggested  by  Dr.  Laird,  are  the  abolition  of  the  remain- 
ing privies  in  the  town,  the  paving  of  back  yards,  the  frequent 
removal  of  domestic  and  trade  refuse,  frequent  watering  of  the 
streets,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  reenlations  under  the 
Daries.  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Orders.  Tnere  are  in  Crewe, 
where  there  is  a  population  of  47,142  persons,  128  retail  milk- 
sellers,  and  in  many  the  need  for  greater  cleanliness  is  appa- 
rent. The  following  regulation  is  now  in  force  in  the  town  : 
"  Every  purveyor  of  milk  or  person  selling  milk  by  retail  shall 
cause  every  vessel  containing  milk  for  sale  to  b9  kept  properly 
covered,  or  to  be  otherwise  sufficiently  protected  from  con- 
tamination by  dust  or  flies."  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  milk- 
shops,  it  was  found  that  in  all  but  ten  covers  of  some 
description  had  been  provided.  Most  of  the  covers  were  of 
muslin,  metal,  or  wood,  bnt  in  a  few  paper  was  used,  and  in 
some  dinner  plates  and  tea  trays. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


HOSPITAL  MORTALITY  AFTER  OPERATIONS. 
M.B.,  C  M. — The  statement  to  which  our  correspondent  draws 
attention  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  belore  a  committee  of  laymen  a  mortality  which 
the  committee  had  been  informed  was  extraordinarily  high. 
A  medical  man  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  attempting  to 
discuss  or  explain  such  mBtters  to  laymen,  and  that  a  hos- 
pital committee  should  ask  for  such  an  explanation  argues 
an  unfortunate  absence  of  confidence  in  their  medical  staff. 
The  statement  itself  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  seriously. 
The  reasons  why  tho  hospitals  in  large  centres  of  medical 
education  are  able  to  show  better  statistics  than  lbo-~e  which 
do  not  possess  the  advantages  of  the  former  are  obvious. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  doDP  in  the 
smaller  hospitals  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  to  con- 
demn it  because  it  does  not  attain  a  standard  which  Is 
impos°ihle  under  the  circumstances  would  be  unjust  as  well 
as  foolish. 

NORTH  BIERLEY  JOINT  HOSPITAL. 
The  annual  lepoit  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  this 
hospital  sta'es  that  there  were  221  admissions  to  the  hospital 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st  last,  making,  with  the  25 
nnder  treatment  at  toe  commencement  of  the  year,  246  treated 
altogether.    This  is  somewhat  above  the  average,  the  increase 
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being  mainly  due  to  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria,  of  which  there 
were  85  cases,  including  20  fatal  ones.  Of  these  20,  10  died 
within  thirty  hours  of  admission  ;  and  of  5  fatal  cases  of 
typhoid,  3  died  within  th  rty-six  hours.  Deducting  the  15 
cases  mentioned  which  were  admitted  too  late,  the  mortality 
on  the  total  admissions  was  only  5.67.  Of  the  total  cases, 
109  were  scarlet  fever,  85  diphtheria,  21  typhoid,  and  6  other 
diseases. 


DERBY  BOROUGH  ASYLUM. 
The  annual  report  for  the  year  19;  6  of  Dr.  S  Rutherford 
Macphail,  the  m.dical  superintendent  of  this  asylum,  shows 
that  on  January  1st,  1906,  there  vere  317  patients  in  residence, 
and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  331  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  the  average  number  dally  resident  being 
332.  Of  the  nuoobir  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year 
306  were  Derby  U -ion  aad  25  private  patients.  A  table  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Macphail  shows  a  steady  increase  intheD.rby 
Uuion  cases,  ard  as  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  report  only 
11  vacancies  in  the  asylum,  all  available  accommodation  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  further  extension  of 
the  asylum  will  be  required.  During  the  year  98  patients  were 
admitted,  of  whom  16  we  e  readmissions.  There  were  fewer 
hopaless  melancholies  than  uiual  and  a  smaller  number  of 
senile  dements.  Of  the  whole  number  about  one-half  suffered 
from  recognizable  physical  disease,  and  only  43,  or  67  per  cent., 
belonged  to  the  curable  forms  of  mental  disorder.  In  58  the 
attaoks  were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  13  more  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in  10  not  first  attacks  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  and  in  the  remainder  the  disorder 
was  either  of  m  :re  than  twelve  months'  duration  (8)  or  of  con- 
genital origin  (9)  on  admission.  The  admissions  were  further 
classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder  into  :  Minia  of 
all  kinds,  49  ;  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  22  ;  dementia  and 
general  paralysis,  each  7  ;  acquired  epilepsy  4,  and  congenital 
or  infantile  defect  9.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  mental 
disorders,  alcohol  wa>  assigned  in  11,  or  11.2  per  cent., 
venereal  disease  in  3,  periodic  causes  (puberty,  old  age,  and 
the  msnopause)  in  17,  and  "moral"  Ciuses  In  29  Previous 
attacks  were  ascertained  as  having  been  present  in  16,  and 
hereditary  Influences  were  established  in  37,  or  37.7  per  cent. 
Congenital  defect  was  ascertained  in  6  more,  and  the  remain- 
ing causes  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  over  other  usually 
assigned  etiological  factors.  During  the  year  35  patients  were 
discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  reecvery-rate  on  the  admis- 
sions of  41  2  per  cent.  Dr.  Macphail,  however,  takes  care  to 
point  out  that  the  method  of  calculating  the  recoveries  on  the 
admissions  do  not  show  the  proportion  of  permanent  enres. 
"  Some  of  the  cases  relapse  and  are  readmitted.  Oar  statisti  s 
show  that  the  660  cases  shown  as  recoveries  refer  to  580 
individuals.  In  other  words,  121,  or  20  per  cent.,  of  the 
patients  discharged  recovered  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
relapsed  and  were  readmitted  once  or  oftener  "  There  were 
also  6  discharged  as  relieved  and  6  not  imp:oved.  During  the 
year  there  were  37  deaths,  givinga  percentage  death-rate  on  the 
average  numbers  resident  of  11  1  These  deaths  were  due  to 
the  usual  oauses  of  asylum  mortality:  In  21  to  cerebrospinal 
diseases,  including  10  from  general  paralysis ;  in  2  to  pneu- 
monia ;  and  in  5  to  disease  of  heart  and  blood  vessels  :  in 
on»  case  to  peritonitis ;  and  in  8  to  general  diseases,  In  only 
3  of  whom  was  tuberculous  disease  the  cause  of  death.  Dr. 
Macphail  was  able  to  report  that  no  case  of  suicide  or  serious 
accident  bill  occurred,  that  all  casualties  were  of  a  minor 
charaoter,  and  that  throughout  the  year  there  had  been  an 
entire  absence  of  zjmotie  disease.  Dr.  Macphail  was  thus 
able  to  present  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  report  for  the  year, 
this  being  borne  out  by  the  favourable  observations  of  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  printed  with  last  year's  report. 


CORK  DISTRICT  ASYLUM. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Lunacy  was  received  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Cork 
District  Lunatic  Asylum  on  April  16th.  The  Inspector  opened 
his  report  by  expressing  great  regret  that  since  the  last 
statutory  inspection  o'  the  asjlum  Dr.  Oscar  Woods,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  had  died 
af.er  a  long  illness.  Hi'  had  previously  served  as  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Killaruey  Asylum.  He  had  a  distiu- 
g  ii-ihed  career  as  an  alienist,  and  was  a  past-President  of  the 
Medico- Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
of  which  he  was  a  valued  member.  His  death  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  58  was  deplored  by  all  with  whom  he  had 
come  in  contact.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
a  uongst  the  patients  in  the  asjlum  since  the  date  of  the  last 
visit  were  as  folio  ira  : 

O  thexegister at  the  date  of  last  vlsil  (December  Rtli,  1905).  802 
males  and  77a  fenralcs  1.57T;  admitted  since.  197  males  and  193 
1  'males  =  79j;  total  999  males,  96s,  females  -  1.967  Discharged  re- 
co.-ired  47  mules,  54  fern. lies  =  101;  discharged  vnirecovered,  32 
m  pb,  22  females  =54;  died,  69  males,  61  females  =  130 ;  transferred 
toYoueht]  An    -  leg,- 32- females    -101;   total,  217 

in  ,1ch  l'-'i  females  —  386.    Oniii.  , ,  nt  ou  December 

22ud,  1906,  782  males  and  799  fern  lies  =  1,581. 

These  figures  B  towed  a  nt  increase  of  4,  the  malei  having 
deceased  by  20  and  the  females  increasi  d  by  24.  The  over- 
crowding referred  to  in  previou.s  reports  therefore  still  con- 
tinu  d,  and  had  become  so  acute  011  the  female  side  that  at 
present  35  beds  had  to  bo  laid  on  the  floor  In  p'acos  where 


there  was  no  room  for  more  bedsteads.  The  percentage  of 
recoveries  on  the  admissions  since  last  inspection  had  been 
25  9 — namely,  23  9  amorgst  males  aud  28  amongst  females. 
Cases  of  enteric  fever  continued  to  occur,  10  having  been 
reported  during  the  period  under  review ;  5  ended  fatally. 
Three  female  patients  had  suffered  from  erysipelas,  and  a 
member  of  the  male  staff  from  scarlatina.  Seclusion  was  used 
in  the  treatment  of  44  males  on  21  o.dsions  for  457  hours  in 
all,  and  in  the  eases  of  25  females  on  66  occasions  for  a  total 
duration  of  281  hours  ;  while  mechanical  restraint  by  means  of 
a  strait  waisteoa1  or  gloves  was  used  with  6  males  and  7  females 
for  a  period  of  293  hours,  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  them- 
selves or  removing  surgical  dressings.  The  averaga  cost  of 
maintenance  had  been  considerably  reduced,  the  gross  amount 
including  repayment  of  loans  obtained  from  buildings,  land, 
etc. ,  being  £26  8  s.  5  i.  per  patient  during  the  financial  year  ending 
March  31st,  1906,  while  the  net  average  cost,  Including  such 
loan,  repayments,  and  deducting  receipts  from  paying  patients, 
sales  of  farm  produce,  etc.,  was  £22  10s.  pur  patient.  The 
general  condition  of  the  institution  was  reported  as  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  buildings  clean,  the  clothing  good,  and  the 
conduct  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 


SOHO  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN'. 
The  supporters  of  the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square,  were 
informed  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  26th,  that  57  beds  out 
of  a  po-sible  69  had  been  daily  ocoupied  throughout  the  year — 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  high  pressure  at  which  the  charity 
carried  on  its  work.  Financially,  although  the  weekly  cost  of 
patients  compared  favourably  with  that  o"  similar  institutions, 
the  year  had  been  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  resulting  in  the 
mortgage  debt  of  the  hospital  being  increased  by  £1,000. 


WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  West  London 
Hospital  on  April  lOch  the  report  submitted  and  adopted 
recorded  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  in  hand  for  some  time  past ;  they  include  a 
new  and  well-arranged  casualty  room.  The  Post-Gtaduate  Col- 
lege, which  works  in  connexion  with  the  hospital,  but  which 
does  not  cost  it  a  penny,  had  had,  it  was  noted,  a  very  success- 
ful year,  1,247  studentsbeing  on  its  rolls. 


THK  HOSPITAL  FOR  EPILEPSY  AND  PARALYSIS. 
Tut;  report  submitted  and  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  suooorters  of  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
Msuda  Yale,  showed  that  during  the  jear  165  in  patients  had 
been  uxder  treatment,  w  .ile  the  number  of  out-patient  attend- 
ances reached  12,568  The  expenditure,  nearly  £3,000  a  year, 
overtopped  the  reliable  income  by  some  £2,500;  hence,  in 
default  of  greater  support,  more  capital  would  have  to  be 
realized. 

THK  ALEX  >NUEA  HOSPITAL. 
The  balance-sheet  presented  and  adopttd  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  Alexandra  Hospital  for 
Children  with  Hip  D.seose  Queen  Square,  W.C.,  on  May  6th, 
showed  that  the  institution  Is  now  free  from  debt,  and  that 
income  last  year  was  slightly  in  excess  of  expenditure.  Out 
of  the  97  beds  provided  in  London,  it  the  Country  Branch  at 
Clandon,  and  at  the  Convalescent  Hume  at  Puinswick,  95  were 
in  dally  occupation  throughout  the  year.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  patients  are  now  kept  lu  the  open  air. 


THE  CENTRAL  LONDON  THROAT  HOSPITAL. 
Phom  the  reports  submitted  and  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Loi  dun  Tiiroat  and  Ear  Hospital  on  April 
19th  a  great  access  of  wjrk  vould  appear  to  have  followed  the 
opening  last  year  of  the  ne  7  in-pati-nt  wing,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  over  one-third  of  all  the  patients  treated  In  the 
wards  were  persons  not  resident  in  the  metropolis  but  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  out-patients,  who  num- 
b  rtd  10  069,  about  one  out  of  every  four  came  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  a  medical  praotitloner.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  structural  alterations  completed  or 
contemplated  still  remains  to  be  collected. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 


OFFICERS  SELECTED  FOR  REWARDS. 
In  the  Motility  Army  List  for  July  the  list  of  officers  hitherto 
classed  as  "  receiving  rewards"  is  now  described  as  'officers 
who  have  been  ae'eoted  for  Rewards  for  Distinguished  and 
Meritorious  Servioo."  The  following;  names  of  retired  offi  era 
of  the  Indian  Medical  S  rWoe  have  been  added,  presumably 
with  a  view  to  the  grant  of  a  'award  either  immediately  or  at 
some  future  das:  Surg-pon-Generals  G.  Bidie,  CLE,  M.B  , 
K  H  S.  ;  .1  I,  thorn,  ■'-  I  .  U  I).,  K  II  S.  ;  Sir  O.  Colvin- 
Smittl,  K.I'  H  ,  M  J>  ,  k  II  S  ;  G  El.  McVittie,  K  H  P.  ;  Sir  B. 
Simpson,  K  C  I  10  ,  V  D,  ;  I,  D  BpHBOBt,  0  ft,  M.D..K.H.S.  ; 
Surgeon-Mai  .r  General  P.  S.  Tumbull,  M.D.,  K.HS.  ;  Surgpor- 
Colonel  0.  i\  Costello;  Colonel  G.  M'B.  Davis,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
M.D. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  for  publication  an 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  BsmsH  Medical  Journal  afcwc 
unlets  the  contrary  be  slated. 

Cobbesfotdbnts  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  so\ 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Cobresfondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  loot  at  the  Notlcei 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscbipts  fobwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Journal  casnct 
cndeb  ast  circumstances  be  bkturned. 

IM  order  to  avoid  delay,  It  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letter? 
00  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

COMMTJincATiOKs  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catheriue  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
corning  business  tnattwrs,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

1DTHOB9  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  theBBrnsE 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Xeleqbaphic  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  ol 
the  British  Medical  J'urRXAL  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  Bbitibh  Medtoai 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 

The?  hoke  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGES 

8631,  Garrard.  E830,  Gerrard. 


t£3~  Queries,  ansu->rs,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  u-hich  special  depatiments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  feu*  d  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QUERIES. 

Lip  Reading. 
Scotus  asks  for  the  beat  books  on  lip   reading  for   a  dVaf 
patient.    Also  how  long  it  generally  takes  to  learn  "lip 
reading." 

Radium  5  ft*t;  BxoisTON  of  Breast. 
J.  J.  A  asks  information  as  !o  the  results  of  wearirjg  a  capsule 
of  radium.in  the  axilla  after  removal  of  the  breast  and  axillary 
glands  in  a  case  of  scirrhosis  of  breast  in  a  young  woman. 

Treatment  of  Persistent  Hiccough. 

H.  G  F.  asks  for  suggestions  fcr  treating  a  case  of  hiccough 
which,  with  but  little  intermission,  has  persisted  almost 
daily  for  some  four  years;  stomach  lavage  for  a  time  gave 
the  best  results,  but  latterly  has  failed  to  ameliorate  the 
condition. 

Domestic  Drainage. 

A.  B.  asks  whether  the  following  arrangement  is  safe  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint  ?  W.C.  with  siphon  trap  attached  on 
outside  wail  of  house  ;  4  in.  metal  soil-pipe  directly  through 
wall  and  contirn-  d  as  ventilator  to  above  roof  connected 
below  by  two  yards  (or  less}  of  glazed  4  in.  earthenware  pipe 
with  main  sewer  without  intervention  of  any  other  trap. 
The  4  in.  earthenware  pipe  also  receives  a  tributary  branch 
(about  3ft.  long)  v.hLCh  terminates  in  a  gully  trap  into 
which  falls  the  bath  waste  in  the  open. 

%*  The  arrangement  described  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  present  day  ideas  of  good  sanitation.  The  model  by- 
laws of  the  Locil  Government  Board  provide  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  trap  between  the  soil-pipe  and  the  drains,  or  any 
trap  (other  than  such  as  may  neces"ari!y  form  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  water-c'oset)  in  any  part  of  the  soil-pipe. 


AV4YVER9. 


B.  W.— (1)  It  is  not  usual  to  iDjeot  the  arteries  of  a  rabbit  for 
any  ordinary  dissection,  but  if  an  injection  is  to  be  made  the 
best  materials  are  either  gelatine  or  glycerine  mixed  with 
colouring  substance,  such  as  carmine,  Prussian  blue,  cr 
gamboge.  The  advantage  of  using  glycerine  as  a  vehicle 
is  that  the  mixture  can  be  used  cold.  Full  particulars  as  to 
the  making  up  of  inject'on  fluids  will  be  found  in  Bolles 
Lee's  Microtom  sts'  Vade  Mtcwm  London:  J.  and  A. 
Churchill).  (Zl  Earth  warms  are  muoh  better  dissected  fresh 
after  being  killed  by  dropping  into  chloroform  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  they  are  to  be  d'ssected  after  preservation  they 
should  be  piokled  in  a  mixture  of  4  per  cent,  formol  and 
90  per  cent,  alcohol — half  and  half.  (3)  We  do  Dot  know 
where  frogs'  brains  and  ske'etocs  and  snakes'  skeletons  can 
be  purchased.  Bolton  of  BiMnirgham  can  supply  living 
frogs  and.  perhaps,  snakes.  (4)  We  know  of  no  one  book 
which  illustrates  the  whole  field  of  biology,  but  there  are 
some  popular  rooks  which  might  be  of  some  assistance— for 
example,  Lift  in  Poinds  aid  ttnasu,  by  W.  Furneaux 
■Longmans.  Green,  a-'.d  Co..  1897).  aLd  Por.'ds  and  Ditches, 
Dy  M.  C.  Cooke  (S.P.C.K.,  1830). 


Insect  Bites. 
Cuban.— In  reply  to  a  similar  question  inserted  last  year.  Dr. 
Arthur  W.  Thomas,  of  Boscombe,  wrote  to  recommend  tinc- 
ture of  pyrethrum  dabbed  en  exposed  ports  as  a  preventive. 
Dr.  J.  Hepworth  (Penraon,  Beaumaris)  recommended  a  small 
quantity  of  essential  oil  cf  citrontlla,  adding  that  as  this  is 
a  volatile  oil  the  effect  onlj  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  suggestions  for  preverrtkn  or 
treatment,  especially  of  moqnito  bites. 

1ETTKKS.    XOTE9,    Ele, 

A  Disclaimer  and  a  Warn  inc. 
Lr.  Arthur  Keith  (Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  the  London  Hos- 
pital Medical  College)  writes:  I  crave  the  courtesy  of  your 
columns  to  warn  medical  men  against  one  who  is  obtaining 
access  to  their  hospitality  and  assistance  by  pretending  that 
he  is  sent  to  them  by  me.  The  man  in  question  (aged  about 
40,  dressed  as  a  ship  surgeon)  does  not  deserve  the  charity  he 
claims. 

'    rRATj   M'ID'wTVES    Bi    ' 

Mr  G.  W.  Dr.vc.ix  1  Secretary  Central  Midlives  Board,  Caxton 
House,  Westminster,  London,  3. W  )  writes:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  Sha^v  of  Maidstone, 
in  your  issue  of  July  6th,  objecting  to  the  use  by  a  certified 
midwi'e  of  a  card  and  a  doorplate  with  the  letters  L  0  S., 
C  M  B  ,  appended  to  her  name.  He  points  out  trat  these 
letttrs  are  liable  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  medical  qualifica- 
tion to  the  uninspected  mind,  and  suggests  that  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  should  instruct  these  holding  their  certifi- 
cate to  use  the  words  "  certificated  nurse  "  (or  midwife)  only, 
and  to  discontinue  the  mystical  letters.  The  Board  had 
already  foreseen  the  liability  to  misccr.struct'on  to  which 
Dr.  Shaw  calls  attention,  aid  accordingly  framed  the 
following  rule,  much  in  the  terms  suggested  : 

The  proper  designation  of  a  certified  midwife  is  "  Certified  Mid- 
wife," thus,  e.g., 

Mary  Smith. 

Certified  Midwife. 
No  abbreviation  in  the  form  of  ititial  letters  is  permitted,  nor  any 
other  description  0:  the  qualification. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  if  Dr.  Shaw  will  be  good  enough  to 
communicate  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  me,  the  Board 
will  see  that  the  rule  is  enforced. 

The  OttlottN  cf  Circi'mc  -:  ■  ---. 
Dr.    Arthur    G.   Dampier- Bennett  (Kingston,   co.    Dublin) 
writes  :   The  origin  of   circumcision  is  in  all  probability 
very  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  evolution  of 
man. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  tr  justify  the  belief 
that  in  all  primitive  peoples  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
epilepsy.  In  some  instances  this  may  on'y  be  evidenced  by 
blind  unreasoning  passion,  which  may  assume  a  homicidal 
direction.  This  or  the  true  epileptic  seizure  was  commonly 
regarded  as  due  to  demoniacal  possess;  n. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  holes  found  in  certain  pre- 
historic skuils  are  really  trephine  holes,  the  question  at 
once  arises :  For  what  purpose  were  they  made  ?  We  can 
only  answer  this  by  the  light  of  our  own  experience  and 
knowledge— to  relieve  epileptic  seizures  ...  to  let  out  the 
(d)evil. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  at  that  period  cf  the  world's 
history  (which  after  all  is  the  history  of  mankind)  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  arrive 
at  such  conclusions  as  are  manifested  by  these  operation 
marks.  True,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  priests  and  leaders  of 
the  people  was  in  some  respects  profound,  and  fully  justifies 
our  confidence  in  their  capabilities  and  wisdom.  As  ( vidence, 
I  may  mention  the  wonderful  observatories  of  Stoneherge 
and  Maes  Howe. 

But  I  believe'  the  operation  of  circnmcis'on  antedated 
that  of  trephining  by  many  ages.  The  causes  of  epilepsy 
are  not  only  those  of  direct  cerebral  pressure,  but  also  of 
indirect  imitation. 

I  think  if  anyone  has  the  opportunity  of  observirg,  snd 
takes  the  trouble  to  do  so,  he  will  notice  that  the  prepuce  of 
the  ape  is  very  long.  Nor  must  we  assume  that  its  length  is 
a  matter  of  acoident.  It  is  not.  It  is  another  manifestation 
of  the  mysterious  working  of  the  law  of  survival.  It  un- 
doubtedly serves  to  protect  the  delicate  glans  from  scratches 
and  abrasions  which  might  be  caused  by  twigs  and  thorns, 
to  which  form  of  injury  these  arboreal  inhabitants  would  be 
specially  exposed. 

Some  time  ago  a  child  was  brought  to  me  suffering  from 
epileptiform  convulsions— a  bright,  intelligent  little  boy  of 
about  4  years  of  age.  After  making  an  exhaustive  examiua- 
tion  and  findirg  nothing  to  account  for  the  blllietion  in  the 
way  of  heredity,  accident,  or  worm?,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
examine  the  prepuce.  I  found  it  to  be  remarkably  long 
and  adherent  to  the  glans  by  its  mucous  surface.  Micturiti  n 
caused  violent  straining,  and  afterwards  a  peculiar  twitching 
of  the  head  and  rolling  of  the  eyeballs,  which  was  alwavs 
present,  became  greatly  exaggerate^.  Circumcision  _  was 
performed  and  in  a  year  or  t'.rn  all  the  trouble  subsided. 
The  foreskin,  no  longer  required  for  protective  purposes, 
become  s  an  actual  source  of  dangt  r. 

Now  I  think  it  m  re  than  likely  that,  amongst  wild  tribes, 
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who  after  all,  are  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  arboreal 
ancestor,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  pacifying  result 
follows  the  performance  of  the  operation,  and  I  believe 
that  in  this  way  the  idea  of  Good  has  at  length  grown  to 
our  present  conception.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief 
by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  told  that  amongst  the  ^egwani 
there  is  a  religious  ceremony  performed  on  boys  at  about  the 
age  of  12,  during  which  time  they  are  separated  from  their 
companions  and  tribe,  and  that  part  of  it  consists  in  the 
removal  of  the  foreskin.  Although  this  ceremony  is 
regarded  as  sacred,  there  is  as  yet  no  word  in  the  language 
which  indicates  that  the  people  have  arrived  at  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  deity. 

Again,  there  must  be  some  very  widely-distnbu.ed  reason 
some  very  general  fundamental  cause,  for  the  universal 
dissemination  of  the  practice  of  this  rite,  and  I  believe 
the  explanation  to  be  such  as  I  have  given.  It  is  im- 
possible in  the  course  of  a  short  letter  to  do  more  than 
indicate  a  general  outline  of  the  probable  course  of  events. 
They  may  be  mere  guesses,  but,  in  tracing  the  history  of  any 
custom  so  widely  prevalent,  and  so  very  ancient,  as  that  of 
circumcision,  only  guesses  can  be  made.  In  making  such 
guesses,  however,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  certain 
things  are  possible,  others  probable,  others  neither  possible 
nor  probable,  while  certainties  are  seldom  encountered.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Dr.  Eder's  guesses  are  as 
to  the  function  of  the  prepuce.  Personally,  I  believe  it  to 
be  purely  protective,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  epidermis  is. 

Early  Local  Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

Dr  Arthur  W.  Thomas  (Boscombe,  Hants)  writes :  Now 
that  it  seems  almost  conclusively  proved  that  syphilis  is 
caused  by  one  of  the  protozoa,  may  I  ask  if  it  has  e»er 
occurred  to  any  one  to  treat  the  initial  lesion  with  a  strong 
solution  of  quinine  ?  I  ask  this  because  it  is  well  known  that 
nuinine  quickly  and  certainly  destroys  all  forms  of  protozoal 
life  and  indeed,  in  this  power  its  success  in  malarial  and 
other  tropical  fevers  depends.  I  doubt  if  this  power  would 
be  exercised  when  the  parasite  is  well  established  in  the 
svstem  :  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  give  large 
enough  doses  to  reach  each  individual  parasite..  But  if  the 
n-lmtry  chancre  were  well  soaked  with  a  quinine  solution 
or  better  still  injected,  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that 
the  parasite  mlgnt  be  destroyed  and  an  attack  of  syphilis 
aborted. 

The  Treatment  of  Scabies. 

Dr  Louis  K.ntthsen  (London)  writes:  The  most  perfect 
treatment  of  this  complaint  is  carried  out  at  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  in  Paris,  and  the  following  is  a  description  of  the 
method  employed  there :  This  disease  is  most  prevalent  in 
Paris  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  patients  in  the  ordinary 
out-patient  department  at  St.  Louis  suffering  from  it.  A 
large  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  these  patients  First  of 
all  the  patieSt  is  rubbed  from  head  to  foot  with  black  soap 
by 'himself  and  a  masseur  or  masseuse,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
then  he  has  to  lie  for  half  an  hour  in  a  very  hot  bath.  After 
this  he  is  well  dried  and  is  rubbed  all  over  with  sulphur 
ointment.  "  Black  soap  "  is  soft  soap  to  which  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tar  has  been  added.  In  two  days'  time  he  returns 
ana  the  same  process  is  gone  through.  This  is  repeated  on 
six  occasions  While  the  patient  s  having  his  first  bath 
his  clothes  are  completely  disinfected  by  heat  for  twenty- 
nve  minutes,  so  that  he  is  able  to  put  on,  even  after  his  first 
bath  clothes  freed  from  the  scabies.  If  the  anointing  with 
sulphur  proves  too  irritating,  the  patient  is  given  a  complete 
immersion  in  a  starch  bath.  The  importance  of  this  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  The  treatment  is  successful  because  it 
is  thorough,  and  one  never  sees,  as  one  so  often  does  in 
hospitals  in  this  country,  patients  who  have  been  and  still 
are  suffering  from  scabies  of  many  months  standing. 

The  Perils  OF  Sterilization. 
,.,  John  F.  Elliott  (Verulam,  Natal,  S.A  )  writes:  Dr. 
Alexander  Duke's  suggestion  (in  tbe  British  Meoical 
forRNALof  Mav  18th,  1907,  p.  1224)  of  producing  sterility  by 
imputaUon  of  the  cervix  recalls  to  my  mind  a  case  at  which 
T  ascisted  some  seven  years  ago,  when  a  friend,  having 
Placed  the  forceps  in  position,  locked  them  easi  y,  and 
delivered  the  patient  without  any  difficulty.  To  our  dismay, 
however  encircling  one  blade  of  the  forceps  on  removal  was 
a  complete  ring,  which  there  was  no  mistaking  as  the  cervix^ 
uteri  Tli-  woman  made  a  good  recovery,  and  I  attended  her 
n  her  confinement  agiin  some  three  years  ago.  There  must 
have  b?en  a  spontaneous  rupture  or  tear  of  the  cervix  in  the 
nutcase  and  through  this  rent  one  blade  of  the  forceps 
Passed  he  amputation  becoming  complete  with  the  descent 
of  the  head,  the  lateral  tension  thus  produced,  and  the .down- 
wardtraction  of  the  forceps.  In  this  case  amputation  did  not 
mean  sterilization. 

Shit  Stjrgeoss. 
\r..-r,Trrs  asks  for  the  views  and  experiences  of  readers  who 
"lave  acted  as  ship  surgeons  regarding,  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession at  sea,  and  also  of  the  surgeon's  position  rela live  to 
1     tha o"  the ,  other  officers.      In  many  cases    he  asserts    the 
condUlons  under  which  the  ship  surgeon  has    0  discharge 
Ms  d°es  are  such  as  are  impossible  for  any  self-respecting 
p  o'ess  onal  man  to  «*8p*.      This  applies  more  particularly 


to  those  ship3,  usually  of  passenger  companies  charging  low 
fares,  in  which  the  doctor  only  makes  a  few  trips,  or  it  may 
be  only  a  single  voyage,  and  where,  ss  in  the  Scottish  com- 
panies, there  is  no  medical  superintendent  ashore.     Here 
there  are  generally  one  or  two  officious  persons  on  board  who 
in   their   own  estimation  know  much    more   of   how   the 
surgeon's  duties  ought  to  be  discharged  than  he  does  himself. 
For  instance,   in  one  case  a  ship  captain  who  is  a  great 
believer  in  nostrums,  of  which  he  keeps  a  complete  outfit, 
is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  any  of  the  crew  who  are  sick  and 
dosing  them  as  he  considers  fit  without  any  regard  to  the 
surgeon's  opinion.     In  another  case  a  purser  brought  one 
of  the  stewards  to  the  doctor,  informed  him  that  he  was 
suffering  from  "rheumatism,"  and  instructed  him  to  have 
the    man    put    to   bed   and    to   give   him    large    doses    of 
"  salicylate."    This  patient  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  syphilis.     Should  the  surgeon  resent  such 
interference  he  is  made  the    subject  of   an    unfavourable 
private  "report"  in  the   "office"  on  the  ship's  return  to 
head  quarters.  In  one  instance  a  chief  steward  was  instructed 
to  give  the  surgeon  tbe  use  of  a  vacant  passenger's  room  ;  not 
being  able  to  obtain  the  like  privilege  for  himself,  he  quar- 
relled with  the  doctor  over  it,  but  had  to  give  way.    This 
steward,  on  the  ship's  return,  reported  that  the  surgeon  was 
a  "morphine  taker"  and  a  victim  of  the  "drug  habit.      For 
this  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation :  the  result 
was  that  the  surgeon  was  dismissed,  the  only  explanation 
given  being  that  "  the  company  had  no  further  need  of  his 
services."    So  far  as  I  know,  he  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
his  dismissal  to  this  day.    As  no  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
meeting  or  disproving  such  charges,   I  think  no  one  will 
deny  that  medical  men  generally,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  newly  qualified  and  who  might  more  readily  accept  a 
situation   without  due  inquiry,    will  do  well  to    consider 
whether  they  can  consistently  with  their  self-respect  and 
professional  dignity  accept  any  situation  where  they  will  be 
subject  to  surveillance,  espionage,  and  impertinent  inter- 
ference.    I  understand  that  on  steamers  carrying  Italian 
emigrants  there  were  such   scandalous  cases  of    th?  ship 
surgeon   being  got  rid  of  on  false  and    frivolous  pretexts 
whenever  by  conscientiously  discharging  his  duties  he  causjd 
trouble  or  inconvenience  on  board,  especially  in  tie  stewards 
or  purser's  departments,  that  the  Italian  Government  took 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  now  appoints  the  ship 
surgeon  as  well  as  the  Commissioner,  requiring  the  com- 
panies to  pay  the  surgeon's  salary  through  the  Government, 
and  depriving  them   of  all  authority  to   either  appoint  or 
dismiss   him.      With    the    application    of   the  Employers 
Liability  Act  to  seamen  and  the  consequent  great  Increase  in 
the  surgeon's  responsibility,  their  standing  and  salary  shou  d 
be  much  improved,  and,  by  mutually  supporting  one  another, 
much  may  be   done   to  restore  the  seafaring  part  of  the 
medical  profession  to  its  old-time  dignity  and  respect. 

Transfer  of  Dying  Patients. 
Both  houses  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  have  passed  a 
Bill  making  the  transfer  of  patients  in  a  dying  condition 
from  one  hospital  to  another  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  £20.  It  has  long,  says  the  Boston  Medical  ana 
Surgical  Journal,  been  asserted  that  the  large  private 
hospitals  of  New  York  were  in  the  habit  of  shipping  dying 
patients  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  order  that  their  own  death- 
rate  might  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  alleged  practice.  The  Bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  Mayor  as  being  too  sweeping  in  its  provisions, 
in  that  it  does  not  permit  hospital  authorities  to  refuse  cases 
of  contagious  disease  or  delirium  tremens  or  other  cases 
unsuitable  for  the  wards  that  might  be  available.  His  veto 
was,  however,  overruled  by  the  Legislature. 

Heroin. 
In  the  account  given  in  the  Epitome  on  June  1st  of  a  recent 
review  by  Duhem  of  the  chemistry  and  therapeutics  of 
heroin  one  or  two  obscurities  have  arisen.  Tbe  true 
formula  of  the  drug  is  C:1H:JNO;.  It  is  obtained  from 
morphino  (C17H19NO3)  by  substituting  for  two  of  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  that  drug  two  acid  (acetyl)  radicals. 
Heroin,  therefore,  Is  chemically  diacetyl  morphine  It  may 
be  noted  that,  though  this  drug  has  been  mainly  exploited  in 
Germany,  the  credit  of  its  discovery  is  due  to  Edinburgh. 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE 

SEVENTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  MEETING   OF   THE 
BRITISH    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

BY 

HENRY   DAVY.   M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

FHTSXC1AK,     KOYAL    DEVOX   AND    EXETER    HOSPITAL. 


SCIENCE  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  NATIONAL 
HEALTH. 
My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  members  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  for  the  honour  they  have  done  me  by 
electing  me  their  President  for  the  year.  It  is  an  honour 
of  which  any  one  may  be  proud,  for  the  great  professional 
Association  has  rapidly  become  representative  of  all  the 
best  medical  science  in  Great  Britain  and  in  her  Colonies, 
and  is  each  year  extending  its  influence  and  doing  good 
work  for  the  profession.  I  can  assure  jou,  therefore,  that 
I  keenly  appreciate,  and  thank  you  for,  the  honour  you 
have  done  me. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  welcome  the  Association  to  the 
ancient  and  lojal  city  of  Exeter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  you  the  history  of  Exeter,  which  has  been  so 
admirably  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  in  our  guide-book. 
As  he  so  well  shows,  from  the  earliest  times  in  history, 
Exeter  has  been  connected  with  most  of  the  stirring  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  England,  so  that  the  history  of 
Exeter  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  England,  with  which 
you  are  already  well  acquainted. 

Still,  it  is  not  often  that  the  Association  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  a  city  with  so  ancient  and  so  honour- 
able a  lineage.  You  may  appreciate  this  by  asking  the 
Town  Clerk  to  produce  for  your  inspection  some  of  the 
treasures  in  his  keeping.  He  can  show  you  Exeter's  first 
charter  signed  by  Henry  II,  and  witnessed  by  Thomas 
ii  Becket,  and  he  can  show  you  letters  bearing  the  sign 
manual  of  each  and  every  King  of  England,  from  that  date 
down  to  the  present,  whilst,  if  you  will  examine  the 
Municipal  Records,  and  the  old  archives  and  books  in  the 
Cathedral  Library,  you  may  trace  out  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  nation  from  Anglo-Saxon  days  down  to  our 
own.  It  is  not,  indeed,  often  that  the  Association  meets 
under  the  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  so  venerable  a  cathedral, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  massive  Norman  towers  flank- 
ing on  north  and  south  a  choir  and  nave  of  the  Decorated 
style,  which  is  the  highest  development  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  reminds  us  of  the  long  periods  that  have 
passed  away  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  and  still  raises 
in  us  the  highest  and  most  solemn  thoughts  when  we 
engage  in  such  beautiful  services  and  music  as  we  have 
taken  part  in  to-day. 

Nor,  gentlemen,  shall  I  give  you  a  long  account  of  the 
medical  history  of  the  city.  Our  hospital,  founded  by 
Alured  Clarke,  Dean  of  Exeter,  in  1741,  ranks  amongst 
the  earliest  and  largest  of  the  provincial  hospitals,  aod 
throughout  its  history  it  has  had  a  medical  and  surgical 
staff  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession.  I 
cin  only  mention  a  few  names:  Dr.  John  Blackall,  who 
partially  anticipated  the  work  of  Dr.  Bright,  publishing  in 
1813  his  important  work  Observations  on  the  Xature  and 
Treatment  of  Dropsies,  in  which  he  showed  that  dropsy  is 
often  associated  with  albumen  in  the  urine,  which  led  him 
to  expect  that  in  these  cases  the  kidneys  were  diseased, 
which  suspicion  was  verified  when,  in  1836,  Dr.  Bright 
published  his  work  and  showed  the  constant  relation 
between  renal  disease  and  dropsy. 

Another  physician  was  Dr.  Thomas  Shapter,  who  did  so 
much  to  extend  the  prestige  of  the  hospital  and  wrote  a 
lu^id  account  of  the  cholera  in  Exeter  in  1831-2  and  1849, 
as  well  as  a  book  on  The  Climate  0/ South  Devon  which  has 
up  to  the  present  time  been  the  standard  work  on  this 
subject,  besides  contributing  many  articles  to  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine. 

Among  surgeons,  John  Sheldon  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
and  did  much  to  increase  the  surgical  status  of  the 
hospital.  He  had  three  pupils,  all  of  whom  followed 
him  as  surgeons  to  the  institution,  and  were  all  widely 
known  throughout  the  county  for  their  energy  and 
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skill:  Samuel  Barnes,  John  Harris,  the  grandfather  of 
our  present  senior  surgeon,  and  John  Haddy  James, 
who  was  President  of  this  Association  when,  under 
the  name  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation, it  met  in  Exeter  in  August,  1842,  just  sixty-five 
years  ago. 

What  changes  these  sixty-five  years  have  brought  about 
in  the  condition  of  our  profession  and  in  the  condition  of 
our  country  !  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  some  few 
of  these  changes  and  the  causes  which  have  produced 
them,  although  the  subject  is  too  large  for  me  to  do  more 
than  examine  a  very  small  part  of  it  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal. 

For  we  must  consider  that  these  years  represent  a 
period  almost  the  most  active  in  our  national  history  in 
every  department  of  mental  activity  and  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  that  diseases  vary  with  the  varying  environ- 
ment of  the  people,  while  their  treatment  varies  with  the 
knowledge  which  the  science  of  the  day  is  teaching  us. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  medical  profession 
i3  the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  their  day  to 
the  health  and  life  of  the  individual  and  through  him  to 
the  community ;  and  our  success  and  usefulness  depend 
on  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
science  of  the  day  ha3  reached.  In  earlier  times  then- 
was  very  little  in  the  knowledge  of  the  day  of  which 
medical  men  could  avail  themselves  usefully  to  explain 
or  to  combat  disease,  and  the  place  of  true  scientific 
knowledge  was  occupied  by  more  or  less  inaccurate 
theories  as  to  the  causes  and  the  best  way  of  treatment  of 
the  various  diseases;  such  theories,  for  instance,  as  those 
of  Brown  and  Rasori,  which  held  that  all  disease  was  due 
to  too  much  or  tco  little  stimulation  and  which  led  to 
bleeding  and  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  that  may  be  observed  right  down  to  the  time  of 
our  last  meeting  in  Exeter.  Theories  which,  as  the  late 
Dr.  Moxon  once  said,  "  were  then  thought  to  be  the  pride 
of  medicine,  but  which  we  now  consider  as  at  any  rate 
the  curse  of  the  patients  who  were  hurried  into  the  next- 
world  with  the  lancet  or  the  brandy  bottle  "  on  rational 
principles." 

In  considering  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  !n 
medical  knowledge  and  treatment  during  these  sixty -five 
years,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  knowledge  which  we 
use  in  the  profession  of  medicine  is  of  two  kinds — 
empirical  and  scientific,  using  these  terms  in  their  highest 
sense.  Each  of  these  systems  is  of  great  importance. 
Much  of  the  best  information  about  disease  and  many  of 
the  most  useful  plans  for  its  treatment  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  remote  ages  as  the  product  of  experience 
and  observation,  and  are  thus  truly  "empirical,"  and  a 
large  part  of  the  empirical  observation  of  the  early  Forties 
is  as  good  to-day  as  it  was  then.  The  knowledge  which 
we  call  scientific — that  gained  by  systematic  experiment 
and  reasoning — is  of  even  more  importance ;  in  fact, 
when  founded  upon  proved  truth,  it  is  all- important,  and 
it  is  the  possession  of  such  accurate  and  true  knowledge 
that  distinguishes  the  medicine  of  to-day  from  the 
medicine  of  the  early  Forties. 

Much  of  this  accuracy  is  due  to  the  perfection  of  the 
microscope  and  to  the  development  of  organic  chemistry, 
which  have  enabled  us  to  gain  a  more  or  less  complete 
knowledge  of  the  organs  of  the  body  and  to  understand 
the  chemical  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  plac-e 
in  them,  both  in  health  and  in  disease;  while  it  has  in 
some  cases  also  revealed  to  us  the  actual  germs  to  which 
many  diseases  are  due,  and  the  actual  toxins  which  these 
germs  form  in  the  body.  These  discoveries  have  entirely 
reconstructed  our  knowledge  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
human  body  and  of  their  functions,  and  in  the  same  way 
they  have  revolutionized  our  theories  of  diseases,  of  their 
causes  and  modes  of  onset,  so  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  we  are  possessed  of  scientific 
facts  on  which  to  base  both  theories  and  practice.  And 
what  a  gain  is  this  for  the  profession  of  medicine  in  its 
relation  to  the  public  ! 

We,  who  have  to  be  the  teachers  of  science  to  thp 
public  in  its  practical  application  to  the  health  of  tri^ 
individual  and  of  the  nation,  have  at  last  certain  truths 
to  tell  them,  which  are  in  many  cases  proved  as  absolutely 
as  that  the  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  forms 
water,  and  truths  which  cannot  be  disregarded  if  the 
health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  is  to  be 
pre:erved  and  maintained. 
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Gentlemen,  we  have  reached  a  position  with  splendid 
opportunities  for  usefulness,  and  a  position  which  will 
have  to  be  much  more  definitely  recognized  by  the 
nation  at  large  if  all  its  advantages  are  to  be  fully 
ntilized.  It  is  a  position  which  also  carries  with  it 
great  responsibilities,  and  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
use  it.  -Let  us  be  careful  that  we  teach  only  what  we 
know  to  be  the  truth,  avoiding  the  "  premature  generaliza- 
tion" and  "rational  theories"  of  the  ancients,  using 
both  our  empirical  and  our  scientific  knowledge  when 
necessary,  but  not  attempting  to  force  the  acceptance  of 
anything  unless  it  can  be  demonstrably  proved  to  be 
true. 

One  of  the  greatest  events  which  has  happened  in  the 
sixty-five  years  we  are  considering  has  been  the  pr> 
mulgation  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  importance  of  this  theory  has  as  yet  been 
sufficiently  recognized  by  the  public  at  large,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it  have  been 
sufficiently  insisted  on.  It  has  hitherto  been  used  and 
discussed  as  though  it  explained  or  did  not  explain  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  and  it  has  been 
examined  and  re-examined  from  this  aspect  with  very 
little  benefit  to  any  one. 

Now,  for  ourselves  as  a  profession,  I  think  that  few 
if  any  of  us  look  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  as  com- 
pletely explaining  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  man 
as  we  know  him,  and  its  discussion  from  this  point  of 
view  is,  I  think,  of  little  practical  utility.  But  never- 
theless Darwin's  work  has  a  great  meaning  for  our 
profession,  for  his  demonstration  "  that  the  only  way  to 
maintain  any  organ  or  structure  of  the  body  in  its 
proper  condition  of  health  and  development  is  by  a 
proper  and  adequate  use  of  it "  is  the  great  scientific 
keynote  of  health  in  every  department  of  life,  whilst  his 
statement  that  "  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  fittest 
will  survive  "  seems  to  be  as  entirely  a  law  of  Nature  as 
Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation.  But,  if  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence  be  true, 
then  it  follows  that  in  this  struggle  the  healthiest  must 
be  the  fittest.  We  see  this  in  everyday  practice  as  le- 
gards  individuals  ;  we  know  that  it  must  apply  to  nations. 

Now,  see  what  importance  this  law  of  Nature  gives  to 
our  profession,  the  profession  concerned  entirely  with  the 
health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation — health,  without 
which  no  nation  can  long  continue  without  deterioration, 
without  which  boon  no  individual  can  succeed.  The 
ancient  Greeks  showed  a  true  appreciation  of  health  when 
they  gave  divine  honours  to  j-Esculapius,  the  first  physi- 
cian of  the  Argonauts,  and  to  his  daughter,  Hygeia,  the 
Goddess  of  Health. 

It  would  be  well  if  in  these  days  people  could  be  made 
to  understand  thoroughly  that  the  cultivation  of  health  is 
the  first  necessity  of  useful  lives,  and,  if  they  strove  to 
attain  it,  as  the  first  object  of  their  solicitude;  if  they 
recollected  that  the  chief  and  best  asset  of  a  nation  is  the 
number  of  healthy  individuals  it  contains;  and  if  they 
would  also  recognize  the  great  principle  that  no  educa- 
tional system  is  good  which  does  not  aim  at  producing 
well-developed,  healthy  bodies  as  well  as  well-trained 
minds. 

Carlyle  gave  very  sound  advice  to  the  students  at 
Edinburgh  in  his  inaugural  address  as  the  Rector  of  the 
University  when  he  said : 

Finally,  Gentlemen,  I  have  one  piece  of  advioe  to 
giv»  you  which  is  praotically  of  very  great  importance, 
though  a  very  humble  one.  In  the  midst  of  your  z«al 
and  ardour— for  such,  I  see,  will  rise  high  enough  iu 
spite  of  all  counsels  to  moderate  it  which  I  can  give 
you — remember  the  care  of  health.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
have  amongst  you  young  souls  ardently  bent  to  oonsider  a  life 
cheap  for  the  purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  you  are 
aiming  at  of  high  ;  but  you  are  to  oonsider  throughout  much 
more  than  is  done  at  present,  and  what  it  would  have  been 
a  very  great  thing  for  me  if  I  had  been  able  to  consider  that 
health  i^  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  continually  ;  that  you  are  to 
rngard  it  as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal  things  for  you. 
There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  that  you  can  make  in  the 
world  th»t  is  equal  to  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and 
millions  ?  The  French  financier  Bald :  "  Why  is  there 
n»  sleep  to  be  sold  ?  Sleep  was  not  in  the  market  at  any 
quotation." 

Now,  what  is  health  ?  Health  has  been  defined  as 
"  soundness  of  the  body  "  ;  as  "  that  condition  of  a  living 
organism,  and  of  its  various  parts  and  funotions,  which 
conduces    to   efficient    and    prolonged    life."     But   such 


definitions  help  us,  as  I  think,  but  little.  We,  as  medical 
men,  know  that  a  person  may  have  good  health  even 
though  some  of  his  most  important  organs  are  not  sound, 
and  when  he  may  have  no  chance  of  living  to  a  prolonged 
old  age;  and  much  of  our  work  as  medical  men  is  to 
attempt  to  make,  and  very  often  to  succeed  in  making, 
patients  with  one  or  more  diseased  organs  enjoy  good 
health.  No ;  health  is  not  to  be  defined  merely  as  "  sound- 
ness of  the  body,"  although  soundness  of  the  body  may  be 
necessary  to  perfectly  efficient,  vigorous  health.  I  think 
the  best  definition  of  health  is  that  given  by  Carlyle 
when  he  says,  "  Health  is  harmony."  Let  me  quote  the 
passage : 

For  does  not  health  mean  harmony,  the  synonym  of  all  that 
is  true,  justly  ordered,  good;  is  it  not  in  some  sense  the  net 
total,  as  shown  by  experiment  of  whatever  worth  is  in  us? 
The  nealthy  man  is  the  most  meritorious  product  of  Nature  so 
far  as  he  goes.  A  heslti  y  body  is  good  ;  but  a  soul  in  right 
health,  it  is  the  thing  to  be  prayed  for  beyond  all  others  ;  tne 
blessedest  thing  this  earth  receives  from  heaven. 

It  is  a  fine  passage  and  one  which  will  appeal  to  medical 
men  most  especially.  We,  who  recognize  more  than  any 
one  else  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  will  quite 
agree  with  Oarlyle's  view  that  perfect  health,  perfect 
harmony,  demand  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Yes,  health  is  harmony — the  actions  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  perfectly  adjusted  the  one  to  the  other  in  order 
to  produce  this  effect;  and  our  work  as  medical  men  is 
often  to  effect  this  necessary  adjustment. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  man  with  diseased  valves  of  the 
heart  constantly  doing  too  much  work,  and  suffering  in 
consequence  from  dropsy  and  breathlessness  and  all  the 
other  miseries  of  ill  health.  We  strengthen  the  heart's 
muscles  and  slow  down  its  action  with  drugs.  We  adapt 
the  amount  of  work  to  the  heart's  capacities,  and  the 
patient  lives  for  years  in  good  health  until  he  again  dis- 
regards our  injunctions,  or  until  an  access  of  some  fresh 
disease  overtakes  him.  Or  again,  take  the  man  with 
disease  of  his  kidneys — and  it  may  be  that  we  find  him 
lying  unconscious  or  convulsed.  You  eliminate  his  urea, 
through  his  skin  and  bowels,  with  drugs ;  you  regulate  his 
clothing,  his  food,  and  his  exeroise;  you  restore  the 
adjustment  of  his  organs,  and  you  res  tore  harmony  to  his 
system,  and  he  enjoys  health,  it  may  be,  for  years. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  patients  enjoy  perfect  or  vigor- 
ous health.  I  do  not  say  that  their  lives  are  not  circum- 
scribed. But  I  do  say  that  in  these  and  in  numberless 
instances  which  will  occur  to  you  we  can  restore  to 
diseased  patients  that  harmony  which  is  health. 

Now,  in  considering  all  questions  of  health  we  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  individual  patient,  but  also  his 
environment;  meaning  by  this  the  sum  total  of  influenies 
which  modify  and  determine  the  development  of  his  life 
and  character.  This  question  of  "  environment "  has  of 
late  years  come  very  much  to  the  front  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  physical  deterioration  of  the  nation  as  illus- 
trated by  the  number  of  would-be  recruits  for  the  army 
who  are  found  to  be  so  physically  undeveloped  that  they 
do  not  come  up  to  the  requisite  standard.  It  has  been 
carefully  and  ably  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Physical  Degeneration  of 
1904,  a  report  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  one 
who  has  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation  at  heart. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  deal  very  fully  with  the 
subject,  but  I  would  aek  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
points,  marking  them  carefully,  because  they  so  fully 
illustrate  the  scientific  teaching  which  we  have  gained 
since  1842. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  Darwin  shows  "  that  the  only 
way  to  keep  any  organ  or  structure  in  health  is  by  proper 
and  adequate  use  thereof,"  and  I  think  that  the  value  of 
this  axiom  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  physical  deterioration  and  its 
remedy,  especially  as  it  affects  the  muscular  system ;  for 
many  changes  have  taken  place  smjkv  1842  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation,  all  tending  to 
reduce  the  muscular  work  done  by  the  people,  and  in 
advance  of  everything  else  which  has  e>ffected  this  result 
I  would  place  the  extended  use  of  machinery.  In  every 
department  of  work,  in  every  trade  and  business  each 
succeeding  year  finds  us  depending  more  and  more  on 
"labour-saving  machines,"  every  new  machine  tending 
more  and  more  to  replace  muscular  work,  until  at  last  in 
some  manufactures  the  operative  has  little  or  no  work  for 
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his  muscles  to  do  except  jast  attending  to  the  machine 
driven  by  steam  or  electricity  by  which  all  the  work 
which  used  to  be  the  result  of  his  muscular  activity  is  now 
accomplished. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  development  of  machinery,  many 
other  cause9  have  contributed  to  the  same  end.  The 
nation  has  become  much  more  urban  than  it  used  to  be. 
Villages  and  country  towns,  with  all  their  facilities  for 
healthy  muscular  work  in  the  open  air,  have  diminished ; 
big  centres  of  trade  and  manufactures  have  increased  in 
papulation.  Railroads  have  extended  networks  of  lines 
in  every  direction,  so  that  travelling  is  made  easy  without 
any  exertion,  and  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns  have,  in 
aidition,  tramways  and  omnibuseB  to  take  them  from 
their  houses  to  their  work  without  the  necessity  of  even 
the  exercise  of  a  long  walk. 

Then,  too,  our  habits  have  changed.  We  have  perhaps 
as  great  a  love  of  games  as  ever,  but  much  «f  the  muscular 
work  has  been  taken  from  them.  Your  rich  man  sits  or 
stands  whilst  his  grouse  or  his  pheasants  are  driven 
towards  him,  instead  of  walking  the  moors  or  woods  to 
find  them ;  the  poorer  man  pays  his  entrance  money  to  see 
a  few  experts  playing  cricket  or  football  instead  of  exer- 
cising his  muscles  by  playing  the  game  himself ;  whilst 
some  of  the  moat  manly  and  best  exercises,  such  as 
wrestling,  boxing,  and  fencing,  have  almost  become 
extinct  throughout  the  country.  As  Henry  Drummond 
so  well  puts  it,  "Vigour  of  limb  is  not  to  be  found  in 
common  life,  we  look  for  it  in  the  gymnasium;  agility  is 
relegated  to  the  hippodrome ;  once  all  men  were  athletes, 
n  ;w  yon  have  to  pay  to  see  them." 

?vow  this  subject,  relating  to  deficient  use  of  the 
muscles,  opens  out  a  very  wide  question,  affecting  as  it 
does  the  work  of  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
needful  that  our  profession  should  recognize  its  impor- 
tance. For  a  large  part  of  the  metabolism  of  food  takes 
pUce  in  the  muscular  system,  so  that  the  amount  of 
food  required  by  the  body,  the  amount  of  animal 
heat  to  be  produced  and  to  be  got  rid  of,  the  amount 
of  excretory  products  to  be  eliminated  by  the  excre- 
tory organs,  should  all  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
miscular  work  done ;  and  much  disease  would  be 
prevented,  and  in  many  cases  much  better  health 
enjoyed,  if  this  fact  were  more  thoroughly  understood  and 
acted  upon.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  reflection  on  our  pro- 
fession that  we  often  treat  our  patients  with  drugs  when 
all  that  they  require  is  more  exercise  or  less  food.  Also, 
that  we  are  leaving  it  to  various  professors  of  Swedish 
exercises  to  teach  ua  how  much  can  be  done  to  restore 
health,  and  to  keep  people  in  g»od  health,  by  properly 
regulated  muscular  work. 

History  repeats  itself ;  the  firat  phyaiciana  appointed  by 
the  authoritiea  of  the  ancient  Greek  towna  were  trained 
gymnasts  from  more  or  less  celebrated  gymnasia,  who 
treated  their  patients  with  regulated  diet  and  regular 
exercise;  and  if  the  English  in  the  twentieth  century  are 
to  keep  themselves  free  from  physical  deterioration,  oar 
profession  must  put  themseH'es  in  the  van  of  a  similar 
movement  and  show  how  necessary  physical  culture  and 
muscular  activity  are  to  a  nation  of  "  muscular  degene- 
rates." 

It  should  not  be  left  to  professors  of  Swedish  exercises 
to  lecture  on  physical  culture,  to  advertize  its  sovereign 
virtues,  and  to  direst  the  kind  of  exercise  to  be  used.  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  if  it  is  left  entirely  in  non- 
professional hands  much  harm  will  eventually  result ;  for 
no  treatment  requires  more  care  and  supervision  than 
Swedish  exercises  when  used  by  anaemic  patients  or 
those  with  weak  conditions  of  the  heart ;  and  although  I 
believe  that  these  exercises  are  of  the  very  greatest  value 
to  healthy  men,  and  can  with  great  advantage  be  used  by 
all  who  are  compelled  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  yet  in  a 
condition  of  ill-health  they  ought  only  to  be  used  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  a  qualified  and  experienced 
medical  man. 

Physical  culture  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
pressing  questions  of  the  day,  for  it  Is  by  it  alone  that  we 
have  a  proper  remedy  for  the  state  of  muscular  degenera- 
tion which  is  so  prevalent.  It  ought  to  be  considered  by 
every  educational  authority,  for  by  its  use  dwellers  in  city 
and  country  alike  can  have  their  muscular  systems  built 
up  and  developed  to  a  healthy  standard.  There  is  no  need 
that  any  collection  of  children  who  are  not  diseased  should 
become  a  class  of  muscular  degenerates. 


It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  when  you  come  to  think  ol 
it,  that  a  considerable  number  of  healthy,  well-fed  boys 
from  some  of  our  best  public  schools  are  too  physi- 
cally undeveloped  to  join  the  army  as  officers  until 
they  have  undergone  a  course  of  physical  culture  after 
leaving  school,  and  that  large  numbers  of  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  are  diseased  and  physically 
undeveloped. 

For  the  children  of  to  day  are  the  men  and  women  who 
compose  the  nation  of  to-morrow,  and  if  they  are  diseased 
and  physically  deteriorated,  the  nation  in  the  near  future 
will  be  equally  affected. 

Is  it  sufficiently  recognized  how  greatly  the  future  of 
the  nation  is  decided  during  the  school  life  of  its 
children  ?  It  is  while  the  children  are  at  school  that 
you  must  give  them  the  foundations  on  which  the  whole 
of  their  future,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  is  to  be 
reared,  and  if  they  are  not  shown  how  to  develop  their 
bodies  and  keep  them  in  health,  the  only  chance  of  their 
learning  it  has  been  missed.  It  is  also  essential  to  see 
that  during  their  school  life  they  are  not  exposed  to  con- 
tamination from  disease,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
placing  them  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  and 
qualified  medical  man,  as  is  done  in  Japan  and  in  nearly 
every  other  country  in  Europe  except  England.  As  the 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  emphatically  recom- 
mends, every  school  in  the  country  without  exception 
should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  properly  trained 
medical  officer.  It  should  be  his  duty,  with  his  assistants, 
to  examine  every  pupil,  to  see  who  are  healthy  and  who 
are  diseased,  who  are  fit  for  a  coarse  of  physical  culture 
and  who  are  not,  and  generally  to  look  alter  the  health 
and  development  of  the  children.  How  necessary  such 
medical  supervision  must  be  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Blackburn,  in  an  examination  of  388  school  children  of 
that  town,  found  that  no  less  than  54  children  were 
affected  with  some  form  of  tuberculoais,  and  of  this 
number  34  had  tuberculosis  of  one  or  both  lungs. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  all  educational 
authorities  the  example  of  Rugby  School  and  of  the 
scheme  originated  there  by  Dr.  Dukes,  one  of  the  best- 
recognized  authorities  on  the  health  of  public  schools. 
There  every  new  b->y  undergoes  a  carefully  recorded  and 
rather  full  physical  examination,  and  the  games  and 
exercises  that  he  "may  play"  and  'ought  to  be  made 
to  play"  are  also  recorded.  But  we  must  go  further 
than  this  system  of  games.  I  quite  agree  that  every  boy 
in  every  school  ought  to  have  a  course  of  physical 
exercises  prescribed  for  him,  adapted  to  his  particular 
need,  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  play  aDy 
game  unless  he  has  attained  a  certain  level  of  muscular 
development;  then  we  should  have  a  very  different 
condition  of  affairs  from  that  just  revealed.  In  a  public 
school  it  would  be  a  point  of  honour  to  reach  the 
necessary  degree  of  muscular  development  to  play  games, 
and  in  the  elementary  schools  the  physical  exercise 
would  itself  develop  the  muscular  tone  which  is  wanted. 
I  would  urge  on  the  educational  authorities  that  they 
are  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  pupils'  bodies 
as  well  as  their  minds,  and  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  the 
nation  to  bring  up  men  with  their  minds  stored  with 
fact3  but  their  bodies  left  ill- developed  and  generally 
degenerate. 

Playgrounds  are  as  necessary  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  our  children  as  school  buildings,  gymnasia  as 
class  rooms,  trainers  in  physical  exercises  as  school 
teachers,  and  if  every  Board  school  cannot  be  provided 
with  these  necessary  adjuncts,  they  should  at  all  events 
be  provided  in  certain  areas,  so  that  physical  develop- 
ment is  provided  for  and  insisted  on  for  all  children. 
Games  are,  of  course,  most  valuable  for  those  who  play 
them,  but  there  is  no  muscular  activity  in  watching 
others  play  them;  moreover,  few  games  bring  into  action 
the  whole  of  the  muscular  system  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness as  does  a  properly- devised  system  of  physical 
exercises.  Games,  too,  are  impossible  in  many  case*  for 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  in  large  cities, 
whereas  physical  exercises  take  up  little  room,  and  there 
are  few  places  in  which  arrangements  might  not  be  made 
for  carrying  them  out  in  connexion  with  the  existing 
schools,  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  the  individual 
child  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  may  see  the  great  value  of  gymnastics,  games,  and 
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physical  exercises  by  following  the  history  of  Japan 
during  her  recent  development.  I  will  quote  this  history 
tojyou  from  a  lecture  recently  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of, the  University  of  London  by  Baron  Kikuchi,  one  of 
Japan's  experts  in  education. 

"In  the  old  feudal  days  the  retainers  of  the  Daimyos  or 
the  Samurais  received  a  high  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  and  training  in  Chinese  literature,  mainly  works 
on  philosophy  and  history.  A  large  portion  of  their  time 
was  also  spent  in  learning  the  exercise  of  the  military  arts 
of  archery,  riding,  fencing,  and  the  use  of  spears,  and  thus 
they  obtained  a  very  good  physical  training." 

"  With  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  the  Samurais 
lost  their  privileges,  all  classes  of  people  became  equal 
before  the  laws,  and  every  able-bodied  man  was  liable  to 
military  service.'' 

"In  1872  the  first  code  of  education  was  promulgated,  the 
principle  of  which  was  free  and  compulsory  education  up 
to  a  certain  point  for  all  without  any  distinction  of  class 
or  sex.  It  seemed  no  longer  necessary  for  the  children  of 
the  Samurais  or  any  one  else  to  practise  the  military  art. 
Young  men,  advanced  beyond  the  elementary  stage,  were 
occupied  with  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  sciences, 
and  physical  training  was  neglected  altogether.  The  eon- 
sequence  was  that  the  physique  of  educated  youths  suffered 
very  greatly ;  short  sight  and  pale  consumptive  features 
came  at  one  time  to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
students.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to 
go  on  long ;  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  this  one-sided  education,'' 

Baron  Kikuchi  goes  on  to  describe  how  in  1878  the 
Government  established  a  gymnastic  training  school  in 
Tokio,  where  an  American  teacher  was  engaged  and  a 
system  of  gymna3tic3  based  chiefly  on  the  German  model 
was  taught  to  pupils  specially  admitted  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  teachers  in  gymnastics ;  how  in  1880  it 
wa3  deemed  proper  that  military  drill  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  partly  because  every  youth  was 
liable  to  military  service,  but  also  because  it  was  useful 
as  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  training; 
how  in  1886  great  reforms  were  made  in  the  general 
system  of  education,  and,  amongst  others,  a  much  greater 
importance  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  gymnastics  in 
the  schools  of  every  grade  and  of  ail  kinds,  and  so  it  has 
continued,  he  says,  to  the  present  day;  from  three  to  as 
much  as  six  hours  a  week  are  now  allotted  to  it,  according 
to  the  kind  of  school.  Finally,  in  1904  a  Committee  was 
appointed  in  the  Department  of  Education,  consisting  of 
do3tors  of  madicine,  teachers  of  gymnastics,  and  several 
others,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  1905,  reported  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  with  certain 
modifications.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  practical 
details  of  the  course  cf  gymnastics  given  in  each  school, 
but  I  cannot  give  you  these  details  now  ;  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  results.  "  From  figures  given  me  by  the 
Minister  of  War,"  says  Baron  Kikuchi,  "I  find  that  in  five 
years  -from  1891  to  1895— slightly  over  1,823,000  young 
men  were  examined  for  conscription,  out  of  whom  10  per 
cent,  were  above  5  ft.  4  in.,  70  per  cent,  between  5  ft.  4  in. 
and  5  ft.,  and  20  per  cent,  below  5  ft.  For  the  five  years 
between  1901  and  1905  the  number  of  men  examined  was 
a  little  over  2,011,000,  of  whom  13  5  per  cent,  were  above 
5  ft.  5  in.,  71  per  cent,  between  5  ft.  4  in.  and  5  ft.,  and 
only  15  per  cent,  were  below  5  ft."  It  Is  witli  much 
pleasure  that  I  quote  these  figures  about  Japan  ;  they  so 
completely  bear  out  all  that  I  have  said  as  to  physical 
culture,  although' my  opinions  were  written  out  weeks 
before  I  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  Baron  Kikuchi's 
lecture. 

Next  to  this  question  of  physical  culture,  and  of  equal 
importance,  is  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  on  which  we,  as  teachers  of 
the  science  of  our  day,  ought  to  have  much  to  say. 
"  Food,"  says  Dr.  Eichholz  in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee, "is  the  point  about  which  turns  the  whole 
problem  of  degeneracy  " ;  and  no  one  who  reads  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Degeneracy  can  doubt  that 
the  ignorance  of  people  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  truly 
lamentable. 

Now,  during  the  last  sixty-five  years  we  have  gained  an 
immense  amount  ot  accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to 
food.  We  have  accurately  determined  the  elements  of 
t'ooi  and  the  kind  of  work  which  each  performs  in  the 
system;  we  kiow  the'  actual  processes  by  which  they  a-e 


digested,  and  the  part  which  the  various  organs  take  ia 
each  process  ;  we  have  determined  the  metabolisms  they 
undergo  and  the  excretory  products  which  they  form,  and 
how,  and  by  what  channels,  these  products  are  eliminated. 
We  can  estimate  the  amount  of  each  element  required  to 
keep  a  person  in  health,  and  understand  the  diseased 
states  which  are  produced  by  the  consumption  of  too 
much  or  too  little  of  the  various  elements. 

But,  gentlemen,  although  we  have  learnt  so  much  about 
food,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever  yet  succeeded  in 
teaching  this  knowledge  in  a  practical  and  useful  way  to 
the  world  at  large. 

We  may  judge  of  the  way  in  which  a  well-educated 
medical  man  writes  when  he  wishes  to  teach  "  the  man  in 
the  street "  the  kind  of  food  .which  is  good  fcr  him,  and 
the  amount  on  which  he  is  to  live,  by  the  following 
paragraph  which  I  recently  copied  from  one  of  our 
widely-read  newspapers : 

Authorities  have  agrped  for  years  that  a  diet  containing  the 
requisite  combination  of  alimentary  principles  for  just  main- 
taining health  in  a  person  of  average  height  and  weight,  under 
exposure  to  a  moderate  climate  and  doing  a  moderate  amount 
of  work,  is  made  up  of  about  46  oz.  of  solid  food,  which, 
reckoning  that  ordinary  food  contairs  50  per  cent,  of  water, 
would  be  about  23  cz.  of  dry,  solid  matter.  This  23  oz.  of  solid 
matter  should  be  made  np  of  5  oz.  of  dry  (water-free)  proteid, 
3  oz.  of  dry  fat,  and  15  oz.  of  dry  carbonydrates.  The  nitro- 
genous matter  should  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  water- 
free  food,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  4  or  5  oz.  is  adequate 
for  the  daily  snpply.  With  an  inactive  life,  3  oz.  would  be 
considered  ample  by  many  students  of  dietetics. 

But  "the  man  in  the  street"  was,  I  am  sure,  very 
puzzled  as  to  what  he  should  eat  after  reading  this  learned 
exposition,  and  I  very  much  question  whether  most  of 
my  medical  friends  here  to-night  would  not  be  in  much 
the  same  puzzled  condition  if  they  tried  to  apply  it  to 
their  daily  dietary. 

No,  gentlemen,  "  the  man  in  the  street"  wants  to  know 
how  many  kidneys  or  eggs  he  may  eat  for  breakfast,  what 
he  had  best  consume  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  what 
it  is  permissible  for  him  to  take  in  the  late  evening.  He 
wants  to  know  how  many  slices  cf  bread  of  average  size 
and  how  many  potatoes  go  to  make  up  the  15  oz.  of  dry 
carbohydrates  which  he  requires,  and  what  he  must  eat  to 
get  his  3  oz.  of  dry  fat ;  he  also  wants  to  know  the  quantity 
of  liquid  he  should  drink  every  day,  the  best  kind  of  fluids 
which  he  can  take  and  the  best  times  at  which  he  should 
take  them,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever  given 
him  a  plain,  intelligible,  and  short  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions ;  nor  do  ,1  think  that  we  sufficiently  inculcate  on 
our  patients  the  necessary  amounts  of  the  various 
elements  of  food  which  they  must  eat,  or  give  them  the 
scientific  reasons  for  their  adoption. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  food  the  fads 
and  fancies  of  various  more  or  less  eminent  individuals 
have  been  allowed  far  too  much  prominence,  so  that  the 
scientific  principles  which  should  guide  the  people  to  a 
sensible  and  right  conclusion  have  been  entirely  ob- 
scured, and  the  opinions  expressed  have  sometimes 
brought  the  whole  subject  under  ridicule.  We  must  re- 
member that  food  can  never  be  served  out  by  weight,  and 
that,  provided  the  average  amount  of  the  various 
elements  of  food  is  kept  fairly  well  within  the  scientific 
limits  required  of  them,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  to 
health  by  non-insistence  on  fractional  details. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  feeding  of  civilized  man 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  "  stoking  the  engines  "  of  the 
body,  and  that  no  harm  is  done  to  the  system  by  cooking 
the  food  in  a  tempting  and  pleasant  way,  provided  the 
scientific  amounts  of  food  be  not  greatly  exceeded.  I 
expect  that  the  exquisitely-cooked  food  of  a  first-class 
chef  is  far  more  digestible  and  healthy  than  the  same 
food  unappetizingly  cooked  by  an  igncrant  general 
servant. 

We  want,  then,  as  a  profession,  to  set  out  clearly, 
plainly,  and  shortly  the  Scientific  knowledge  we  have 
gained,  as  regards  food,  in  a  really  practical  way  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  multitude  and  can  be  applied 
to  their  everyday  life ;  and  until  this  is  done  I  do  not  see 
can  deal  with  the  popular  ignorance  which  prevails 
on  the  BUl 

It  is  a  matter  demanding  the"  careful  consideration  of 
every  thoughtful  Englishman  that  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration  can  in  this  twentieth  century 
state    that    the    infant    mortality    in   certain    t?wns    ia 
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England  is  no  less  than  210,  223,  and  233  per  1,000, 
and  that  they  can  report  that  the  "  infant  mortality  in 
this  country  has  not  materially  decreased  during  the 
last  twenty- live  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  general 
death  roll  has  fallen  considerably."  Much  of  this 
mortality  is  traceable  to  causes  which  can  only  slowly 
be  altered,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  directly  traceable  to 
the  absolute  ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of  oar  nation 
on  all  questions  of  food,  elementary  hygiene,  and  science. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  we  are  obliged  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  physical  deterioration 
of  our  people  when  we  possess  enough  knowledge  to 
maintain  a  very  high  standard  of  health  if  only  this 
knowledge  was  utilized ;  and  I  am  glad  that  this  Associa- 
tion is  pressing  this  point  on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  views  of  the  deputation  which  it 
recently  sent  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  accepted 
by  the  educational  authorities. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  of  nothing  more  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  this  great  Association  and  of  its  powerful 
organ  in  the  press  than  that  duty  of  pressing  on  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  the  need  for  making  elementary 
physiology  and  hygiene  a  compulsory  part  of  the 
education   of  all   the   children   in   this  country. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  phy- 
sical degeneracy  and  the  prevention  of  disease  so  long  as 
the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  nation  remain 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of  science  and 
hygiene.  It  is  not  creditable  to  our  educational  systems 
that  a  so-called  "well- educated  "  gentleman,  who  may  one 
day  be  called  on  to  legislate  for  his  country  in  Parliament, 
should  be  able  to  go  through  one  of  our  best  public 
schools,  and  take  a  degree  at  one  of  our  oldest  universi- 
ties, without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  without  the  most  elementary  ideas  as  to 
food  and  hygiene  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  I  despair  of  improving 
the  health  of  this  country,  and  of  preventing  a  mass  of 
preventable  disease,  so  long  as  this  anomalous  condition 
of  education  exists.  For  in  the  prevention  of  disease  we 
as  a  profession  can  do  little  or  nothing  unless  we  have  the 
suppsrt  of  public  opinion  behind  us  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  precautions  which  science  shows  to  be  necessary. 
It  is,  I  think,  greatly  to  our  credit  that  we  have  accom- 
plished as  much  as  we  have  in  diminishing  disease  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  ;  that  we  can  do  little  or 
no  more  until  public  opinion  is  aroused  in  the  matter 
I  will  illustrate  by  asking  you  to  consider  the  history  of 
pyaemia,  typhoid,  and  tuberculosis. 

These  three  diseases  have  been  proved  to  be  caused  by 
the  development  of  certain  microparasites  which  have  all 
been  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years.  Pyaemia 
and  typhoid  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  category  of  diseases 
which  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Act  which  deals 
with  infectious  diseases,  while  tuberculosis  is  not ;  so 
that  in  the  latter  case  we  have  no  means  of  enforcing  the 
precautions  which  we  know  to  be  necessary. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  pyaemia,  the  magnificent  work  done 
by  Lord  Lister  has  shown  the  world  not  only  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  but  the  actual  precautions  by  which  it  may 
be  prevented,  the  use  of  these  precautions  depending  on 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  and  on  no  one  else.  And 
so  well  are  these  precautions  carried  out  that  pyaemia 
has  become  almost  extinct  within  these  past  ten  years 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  with  a  saving  of  life  and 
misery  which  cannot  be  calculated. 

Typhoid  is  also  becoming  more  and  more  infrequent, 
and  this  is  generally  credited  entirely  to  the  improved 
sanitation  and  better  water  supply  of  the  country.  But  I 
think  these  are  by  no  means  the  chief  factors  in  the  case, 
tor  there  are  plenty  of  insanitaiy  houses  still  remaining 
1  in  England,  and  the  water  supply  is  too  often  open  to  the 
gravest  suspicion. 

The  decline  of  typhoid  fever  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  medical  men  have  done  much  to  destroy  it.  Its 
bacilli  nowadays  are  never  allowed  a  chance,  at  any  rate 
in  this  county.  In  every  case  of  the  slightest  doubt, 
days  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  making  a  certain 
diagnosis  of  typhoid,  it  is  the  invariable  practice  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  patient'3  stools  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
constant  and  systematic  destruction  of  its  bacteria  by 
disinfectants  that,  I  believe,  the  diminution  of  typhoid  is 
chiefly  due;  and  that  if  these  measures  of  disinfection 
are  continually  carried  out.  this  disease  will  In  a  few 
;?ears  be  as  rare  as  its  kindred  disease,  pyaemia. 


How  greatly  it  has  disappeared  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  with  what  loss  to  our  profession,  may  be  gauged  by 
the  following  facts.  My  immediate  predecessor  in  practice 
told  me  that  fifty  years  ago  he  frequently  made  £300  a 
year  from  patients  Buffering  from  this  disease.  I  can  tell 
you  that  for  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  not  taken  £50  a 
year  from  this  source,  and  that  during  the  past  few  years 
my  income  from  typhoid  has  hardly  averaged  5  guineas  a 
year. 

Far  different  is  the  history  when  we  come  to  examine 
tuberculosis,  the  exact  nature  of  which  as  an  infectious 
parasitic  disease  was  discovered  by  Koch  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Now  at  the  onset  I  know  that  there  are  still  a  few 
members  of  our  profession  who  do  not  like  to  class  it  with 
the  other  infectious  diseases,  fearing  that  the  effect  of  so 
describing  it  will  bring  great  hardship  on  the  consump- 
tives in  England.  I  admit  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  consumptive  is  not  infectious  to  other  people  coming 
merely  in  contact  with  him  ;  and  that  if  he  will  take  the 
necessary  precautions  with  his  sputum  he  may  not  be 
infectious  to  anyone.  We  all,  too,  recognize  that  he  is  not 
infectious  unless  his  sputum  contains  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  that  that  is  often  not  present,  if  at  all,  until  very  late 
in  the  disease. 

But,  nevertheless,  consumption  is  an  infectious  disease 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  is  typhoid.  In  the  one 
you  have  the  bacilli  of  infection  in  the  sputum,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  motions,  and  unless  you  disinfect  them  both 
the  infection  becomes  generally  distributed. 

Now  compare  the  history  of  tuberculcsis  with  those  of 
typhoid  and  pyaemia.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  has 
decreased  under  the  Influence  of  improved  sanitation 
duriDg  the  past  few  years,  but  yet  its  prevalence  is  even 
now  appalling.  Approximately,  its  death-roll  in  Great 
Britain  is  60,000  persons  a  year ;  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  shown  "  that  the  ascertained  mor- 
tality from  consumption  may  be  safely  multiplied 
by  ten  in  order  to  represent  approximately  the  number 
of  persons  living  and  already  seriously  affected  at 
the  time,  so  that  Great  Britain  at  the  present  mcment 
contains  600,000  poor  patients  with  a  preventable  infec- 
tious disease,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are  bound 
slowly  to  die  of  an  illness  which  will  linger  on  for  from 
two  to  five  years. 

And,  worse  than  all  this,  during  a  considerable  part  of 
this  long  illness  (in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  poor 
patients  at  any  rate)  no  real  effort  is  made  to  prevent  them 
from  infecting  their  families  or  those  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  while  at  work  ;  so  that  a  constant  infec- 
tion is  going  on  of  persons  around  them,  and  the  toll  oi 
the  death-roll  is  continuously  kept  up. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  spoke  cut  the  truth  about 
this  disease  with  no  uncertain  voice;  for  surely  it  is  time 
that  something  was  done  officially  in  this  matter,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  terrible  disease  be 
no  longer  left  to  voluntary  associations  who  must  of 
necessity  be  unable  satisfactorily  to  deal  with  a  task  of 
such  magnitude.  Are  we  to  admit  that  tuberculosis  alone 
amongst  the  infectious  diseases  is  to  have  no  precautions 
Insisted  on  with  regard  to  disinfection  ?  Are  we  forever 
to  allow  consumptives  to  disseminate  their  infectious 
sputum  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  ?  or  are  we  to  allow 
them  alone  of  infectious  patients  to  stay  in  any  hotel  or 
lodging  in  England  without  taking  any  precautions? 
Every  nation  in  Europe,  except  England,  has  awakened  to 
the  need  of  dealing  with  this  disease  on  scientific  lines, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  followed  their  example. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
whole  question,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  put  forward  my  own 
views  as  to  the  measures  which  are  practicable  in  dealing 
with  tbe  disease.  All  one-sided  statements  only  tend  fo 
obscure  the  issues  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  thp 
situation.  Satisfactory  legislation  ran  only  be  obtained 
by  its  careful  consideration  from  meny  points  of  view; 
but  is  it  not  the  time  for  the  Government  to  make  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  that,  having  obtained  the 
best  expert  and  other  opinion  available,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  precautions  which  other  countries  are  t-king, 
they  should  brirg  forward  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
disease,  which  yearly  destroys  nearly  60,000  of  our  people 
and  brings  misfortune  and  sorrow  into  some  600  000 
homes  In  our  country. 

For,  gentlemen,  it  is  only  by  careful  inquiry  and  by 
carefully  applying  the  science  of  the  day,  as  far  as  ia 
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practicable,  that  we  can  hope  to  do  away  with  a  large 
mass  of  disease  which  we  already  know  to  be  preventable, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  our  Association  can  do 
much  useful  service.  It  is  here  at  these  our  annual 
meetings  and  in  the  pages  of  our  weekly  journal  that 
so  much  of  the  truth  is  arrived  at  about  disease,  its 
causes,  and  its  modes  of  treatment.  It  is  here  that  we 
examine  the  theories  and  opinions  of  individuals,  and 
filter,  as  it  were,  the  unproved  residuum  from  the  truth 
which  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  world.  But  it  must  remain, 
after  all,  with  the  Government  to  apply  this  truth  to  the 
legislation  of  the  country  and  to  the  everyday  life  of  the 
people.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  Government  to  do  this 
has  been  proved  by  the  Government  of  Japan.  You  have 
here  a  nation  which  had  its  own  civilization,  and  whose 
people  were  well  educated  In  Chinese  classics  and  litera- 
ture, but  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  science  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Western  civilization.  For 
250  years  this  people  enjoyed  peace,  and  during  this  time 
had  been  able  carefully  to  examine  the  work  being  done 
by  other  nations.  They  saw  the  value  of  science  and 
scientific  developments  of  the  Western  world,  all  of  it 
new  to  their  modes  of  thought  and  life,  they  determined 
to  bring  it  into  their  mode  of  life,  and  they  have  done  this 
in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner. 

Earlier  in  this  address  I  quoted  to  you  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  they  introduced  physical  exercises, 
gymnastics,  and  games  into  all  their  schools,  and  we  can 
see  the  value  of  their  system  yet  further  shown  in  the 
marvellous  freedom  from  disease  which  wa9  apparent  in 
their  armies  during  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Admiral  White  I  have  been  able  to  make  a 
study  of  the  book  of  rules  which  each  Japanese  officer 
took  into  that  campaign.  They  were  drawn  up  by  a  body 
of  experts,  military  surgeons,  and  they  deal  with  almost 
every  contingency  likely  to  be  met  with  in  warfare.  There 
has  never  before  in  history  been  so  systematic  an  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  the  day  to  the  everyday  life  of  a 
soldier,nor  are  there  manyarmies  in  the  world  sufficiently 
educated  in  hygiene  to  understand  such  minute  details. 
But  all  the  children  in  Japan  are  taught  in  their  schools  the 
principles  of  elementary  hygiene,  and,  carrying  out  the 
directions  given  to  them,  the  soldiers  marched  to  victory 
with  less  illness  from  preventable  disease  than  ever  occurred 
in  any  previous  campaign ;  and  they  thus  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion to  all  nations  of  the  importance  of  the  application  of 
the  science  of  the  day  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  I  f  Japan 
can  thus  bring  science  to  assist  in  preserving  the  health 
and  physique  of  their  nation,  England  can  do  the  same,  or 
else  she  must  eventually  take  a  back  seat  in  that  concourse 
of  nations  in  which  only  the  fittest  will  be  supreme. 

la  one  of  his  most  striking  passages  Rudyard  Kipling 
savs :  "  We  are  a  great  people  and  very  strong,  but  we 
l'n, Id  our  empire  in  a  very  wasteful  way— on  the  bones 
lead  who  have  died  from  disease!''  It  is  for  our 
profession,  gentlemen,  as  the  advisers  of  the  nation  on 
all  matters  of  health,  to  show  how  much  of  this  terrible 
waste  can  be  prevented ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we 
s-ucceed  in  doing  this,  in  that  proportion  shall  we  be 
carrying  out  the  highest  purpose  of  our  profession  in 
maintaining  the  health  of  the  individual  and  In  pre- 
venting  the  degeneration   of   the   nation. 

We  learn  froth  American  newspapers  that  a  committee 
of  Filipinos  appointed  to  investigate  the  inoculation  of 
prisoners  at  Bilibid  Prison,  in  Manila,  with  contaminated 
serum  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  with  cholera 
virus  hint  November  has  reported  that  it  finds  no  one  was 

risible  for  the  accident.  The  Committee  specifically 
exonerates  Dr.  R,  P.  Strong  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  who 
H -.1*  in  charge  of  the  bacteriological  work  of  the  laboratory 
system,  ;uid  was  ronducting  the  experiments.  A  com- 
mittee of  scientific  experts  who  investigated  the  ease  found 
tint,  13  prisoners  out  of  24  who  were  inoculated  died  from 
the  inoculation  of  attenuated  plague  cultures  mixed  with 

lolera  serum.  The  comoiittee  of  Filipinos  agrees 
with  the  verdict  of  these  experts,  and  further  finds  that  a 

ist  who  was  visiting  Dr.  Strong  at  Billbld  at  the  time 
he  nan  preparing  the  cholera  serum  was  left  alone  in  the 
rooms  few  minutes  while  Dr.  Strong  went  to  the  labora- 
I  iv.  This  visitor  was  examining  plague  germs  of  a 
virulent  type  ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  these  were  mixed 
with  the  serum,  for  the  reason  that  all  inoculated  did  not 
die  The  committee  recommends  that  a  liberal  provision 
be  made  by  the  Philippine  Commission  for  the  families  of 
the  deceased,  and  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  accident, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ACCURACY  OF  THOUGHT  IN 
MEDICINE. 
My  first  duty  is  to  thank  the  Council  of  this  Association 
for  having  so  honoured  me  as  to  ask  me  to  give  this 
address,  and  my  second  duty  is  to  ask  your  indulgence  for 
the  many  imperfections  in  it  which  will  be  presently 
revealed  to  you.  For  months  past  my  daily  thought  has. 
been  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  I  might  discourse 
upon  some  technical  subject  selected  as  particularly 
interesting  to  me,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be 
of  equal  interest  to  all  of  you,  or  I  might  try  to  give  a 
condensed  account  of  the  recent  progress  of  medicine. 
That  the  science  of  medicine  is  advancing  rapidly  is 
happily  true,  and  we  have  every  right  to  feel  proud  that 
we  belong  to  a  profession  which  does  far  more  to  relieve 
suffering  than  it  did,  and  that  it  is  the  work  of  our  life  to 
study  a  science  which  is  fascinatingly  interesting  for  its 
own  sake. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  motor  cars  and  tele- 
phones have  added  to  the  total  of  human  happiness,  but 
when — to  take  but  a  single  instance— we  reflect  that, 
owing  to  progress  in  the  science  of  medicine,  the 
number  of  children  who  die  from  diphtheria  has  been 
very  considerably  lessened— at  any  rate,  medicine  has 
added  to  the  joy  of  many  mothers.  But,  although  no  one 
here  feels  greater  pride  in  his  profession  than  I,  yet  I  do 
not  intend  this  afternoon  to  speak  of  our  advances,  for 
they  are  known  to  all  of  you  ;  and,  further,  it  is  unseemly 
that  we  should  blow  our  own  trumpet,  therefore  I  shall 
venture  to  indicate  some  ways  by  which  I  believe  we 
may  ourselves  expedite  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  our  science. 

I  propose  to  consider  a  few  of  the  directions  in  which 
we  can  help  ourselves  by  greater  accuracy  of  thought 
when  attacking  medical  problems,  but  before  doing 
so  let  me  beg  of  you  to  take  all  the  opportuniti.  a 
you  are  able  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  duty 
they  owe  to  medicine.  Those  of  you  who  do  that 
successfully  do,  indeed,  help  us.  We  and  our  a'lio 
working  at  physiology  and  patholegy  are  constantly 
trying  our  hardest  to  diminish  suffering  and  get  rid  of 
disease,  yet  we  get  little  help  from  the  very  public  whose 
Buffering  we  ai  e  endeavouring  to  lessen.  There  ought  to 
be  fully-endowed  professorships  for  teaching  and  research, 
so  that  those  having  a  taste  and  ability  for  such  work 
might  do  it,  and  not,  as  now,  bave  to  pass  it  by  because 
they  cannot  earn  their  bread  and  butter  by  it.  A  lit  le 
has  been  done  by  a  very  few  wealthy,  far-seeing,  generous 
donors,  and  all  of  us,  both  puHic  and  doctois,  are  grateful 
to  thtm,  but  to  show  how  much  more  help  is  needed  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  in  Loudon  not  a  single 
medical  school  has  a  fully-endowed  professorship  of 
pathology.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
help  ourselves. 

It  seems  tome  that  sometimes  we  retard  the  progress  of 
our  science  by  being  afraid  to  say  we  do  not  know.  All 
human  beings  desire  to  find  explanations.  This  is 
laudable,  but  it  should  not  lead  us  to  such  hasty  greed 
that  we  swallow  false  explanations  which  do  us  more  harm 
than  good,  for  then  we  resemble  the  unreasoning  thirsty 
child  who  drinks  salt  water  WroDg  explanations  may  be 
worse  than  none,  because  many  people  accept  them  com- 
fortably, without  stopping  to  inquire  if  they  are  reason- 
able; but  if  no  explanation  was  in  the  field,  some  thinkers 
would  devote  themselves  to  the  problem  which  they  now 
pass  by,  being  soothed  by  the  false  interpretation,  as, 
indeed,  physicians  were  for  the  centuries  during  which 
the  humoral  doctrines  prevailed. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  the  present  scientific  age 
the  habit  of  being  content  with  rubbish  in  place  of  an 
explanation  was  a  mental  malady  that  had  left  us,  just  as 
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the  dancing  mania  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  departed  ;  but 
I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  show  sjmptoms  of  it.  Accu- 
mulated observation  and  experience  have  faught  ua  a 
great  deal  about  gout,  but  all  we  really  know  of  its 
pathology  is  that  urate  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  some 
cartilages  and  other  structures,  and  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  Nevertheless  often,  instead  of 
boldly  saying  to  ourselves  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
many  canes  of  neuralgia,  sciatica,  bronchitis,  and  several 
other  diseases,  we  set  them  down  to  gout;  but  where  are 
the  figures  from  the  post  mortem  room  showing  that  urate 
Of  sodium  is  excessively  frequently  found  in  the  car- 
tilages or  fibrous  structures  of,  for  example,  people 
suffering  from  sciatica,  or  that  they  have  an  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  their  blood  ?  If  we  think  accurately,  we 
ought  not  to  say  a  person  has  gouty  sciatica  unless  we 
believe  that  he  has  urate  of  sodium  in  some  of  his  car- 
tilaginous or  fibrous  structures,  or  an  excess  of  uric 
acid  in  his  blood,  and  that  these  facts  are  eticlogically 
related  to  his  sciatica  ;  further,  we  ought,  as  a 
result  of  the  experience  of  ourselves  or  others  in 
the  pjst-mortem  room,  to  have  such  good  evi- 
dence in  support  of  our  belief  that  we  should  not 
feel  our  reputation  for  skill  in  diagnosis  seriously 
damaged  if  the  patient  was  killed  on  the  spot  and  no 
urate  of  sodium  or  excess  of  uric  acid  was  found.  Some, 
perhaps  feeling  the  impropriety  of  calling  these  con- 
ditions gouty  on  such  slender  evidence  as  others  deem 
sufficient,  and  yet  susceptible  to  the  Mesopotamia-like 
soothing  influence  of  words,  irrespective  of  their  meaning, 
have  said :  "  Here  are  a  number  of  symptoms  we  cannot 
explain.  We  do  not  think  they  are  due  to  gout;  but  let 
us  imagine  that  the  gout  is  irregular,  or  atonic,  or 
undeveloped,  or  suppressed,  and  then  we  can  ascribe 
them  to  it."  In  passing,  the  thought  arises,  If  gcut  is 
undeveloped  or  suppressed,  how  can  it  cause  symptoms  ? 
This  method  of  nomenclature  is  worthy  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  ;  but  seriously,  is  it  creditable  ?  As  Sir  Dyce 
Duckworth  says:  "Without  doubt  many  morbid  states 
have  often  been  flippantly  or  erroneously  set  down  to 
irregular  gout  which  owned  no  such  designation,  and 
thus  a  cloak  for  ignorance  has  always  been  at  hand  to 
throw  over  careless  observation,  ignorance,  or  willul  mis- 
interpretation of  symptoms." 

But  others  have  gone  further  on  the  slippery  downward 
path  reached  by  the  habit  of  jumping  to  conclusions 
instead  of  saying,  "  We  do  not  know,"  for  they  have  not 
only  declared  that  patients  have  irregular  gout,  but  have 
linked  to  it  one  of  the  only  certain  pathological  facts 
we  know  about  true  gout,  and  so  have  ascribed 
the  symptoms  of  irregular  gout  to  an  excess  in  the 
blood  of  uric  acid  or  bodies  allied  to  it.  Some  do 
this  without  knowing  the  amount  of  uric  acid  present 
in  the  blood  of  a  healthy  person,  without  drawing  any  dis- 
tinctions between  endogenous  and  exogenous  uric  acid, 
without  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  uric  acid  in  the 
patient's  blood,  without  any  experimental  evidence  that 
the  injection  of  uric  acid  into  the  blood  produces  the 
symptoms  in  question,  and  without  any  thought  of  the 
fact  that  in  some  forms  of  leukaemia  there  is  an  excess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  without  the  symptoms  supposed  to 
indicate  suppressed  gout.  This  doctrine  has  become  so 
widespread  that  even  the  public  tell  us  that  their 
symptoms  are  caueed  by  an  excess  of  acid.  Having 
assumed,  not  proved,  that  the  symptoms  the  patient 
has  are  due  to  irregular  gout,  and  having  assumed, 
not  proved,  that  tills  is  due  to  an  excess  of  uric 
acid,  the  next  assumption  made  is  that  certain  foods 
cause  an  excess  of  uric  acid;  some  say  carbohydrates, 
some  say  fats,  some  gay  proteids,  and  it  would  be  quite 
easy  for  a  patient  to  consult  three  doctors  in  turn,  and  if 
'he  followed  all,  his  diet  would  be  water  and  nothing  else. 
I  He  who  believes  proteids  harmful  is  the  most  artistic,  fsr 
ihe  has  an  eye  to  colour,  and  may,  as  a  concession,  allow 
I  white  meat  although  he  prohibits  red.  Where  on  earth  is 
the  justification  for  this?  Are  there  any  experiments 
■showing  that  steak  leads  to  more  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
than  chicken?  Have  a  hundred  cases  of  so-called 
irregular  gout  been  published  and  contrasted  with 
'■another  hundred  similar  in  their  treatment  except  that  in 
one  aeries  red  meat  was  replaced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
I  white  ?  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  this  is  not 
:  a  credit  to  us  as  members  of  a  scientific  profession.  The 
simple  fact  that  although  gout  has  become  much  less 


common  the  consumption  of  meat  has  enormously 
increased,  ought  alone  to  make  those  who  forbid  proteids 
pause.  The  imagination  of  some  has  carried  them  still 
further.  The  fact  that  both  gout  and  chronic  osteo- 
arthritis are  long-lasting  diseases  of  joints  has  led  them  to 
think  that  as  sufferers  from  one  should  be  dieted,  so  those 
afflicted  with  the;  other,  hence  we  find  patients  who  have 
chronic  osteo-arthritis  forbidden  various  articles  of  food, 
sometimes,  for  example,  sugar.  Looked  at  calmly  this  is 
extraordinary,  for  there  is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  that  any 
particular  article  of  food  influences  chronic  csteo-arthritis. 
Have  we  in  some  of  our  statements  about  the  harmfulness 
of  particular  foods  advanced  beyond  Ibu  Haukal,  who,  in 
about  a  d.  950,  describing  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo, 
said,  "Their  evil  habit  of  eating  raw  onions  in  excess;  for 
there  is  not  a  person  among  them,  high  or  low,  who  dees 
not  eat  them  in  his  house  daily,  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  This  is  what  ha3  ruined  their  intelligence,  and 
affected  their  brains,  and  degraded  their  senses,  and  dis- 
tracted their  faculties,  and  crushed  their  spirits,  and 
spoiled  their  complexions,  and  so  altogether  changed  their 
temperament  that  everything,  or  almost  everything, 
appears  to  them  quite  different  from  what  it  is."  I 
strongly  suspect  that  in  those  days  onions  were  a  cause  of 
irregular  gout. 

For  many  years  disordered  action  of  the  liver  has  been 
invoked  to  explain  certain  forms  of  indigestion  known  as 
hepatic  dyspepsia.  Here,  too,  doctors  have  sinned  so 
often  that  a  very  favourite  diagnosis  with  the  laity  is 
■'  liver  out  of  order."  This  is  a  bad  instance  of  our  accept- 
ing an  explanation  which  has  nothing  to  support  it 
instead  of  saying  we  do  not  know.  The  liver  may  be 
almost  destroyed  by  new  growth  or  abscess  and  yet  none 
of  these  symptoms  arise,  they  have  never  been  produced 
experimentally  as  a  result  of  interference  with  the  liver, 
there  is  no  constant  appearance  in  the  liver  after  dea.t!; 
when  these  symptoms  have  been  present  during  life,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  eo  called  eholagogue  drugs 
which  experience  has  taught  us  benefit  these  symptoms 
have  no  effect  on  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  spite  of  these 
facts  the  diagnosis  of  hepatic  dyspepsia  has  been  made,  I 
will  undeitake  to  say,  many  times  this  day.  Every  one 
who  makes  it,  instead  of  confessing  that  he  does  not  know 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  shuts  out  from  his  mind  all 
thoughts  as  to  what  can  be  the  correct  interpretation  of 
these  symptoms,  and  so,  perhaps,  retards  the  progress  of 
knowledge. 

A  few  generations  ago  physicians  taught  that  blood 
might  come  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  although 
after  death  no  source  for  the  bleeding  could  be  found. 
This  they  attributed  to  vicarious  menstruation,  but  when 
it  was  shown  that  this  interpretation  was  incorrect,  the 
medical  profession  was  not  content  to  say  it  did  not  knc7' 
the  cause  of  the  haematemesis,  but  said,  "Let  us  suppose 
it  is  due  to  a  gastric  ulcer"  ;  and  accordingly  it  was  stated 
that  gastric  ulcer  was  much  commoner  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  whenever  a  young  woman  vomited  blood  she 
was,  unless  some  other  obvious  cause  for  the  haema- 
temesis was  apparent,  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  gastric 
ulcer.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  conceded  that  many  young 
women  have  been  said  to  have  an  ulcer  of  the  s: 
solely  because  they  had  haematemesis.  A  consideration 
of  the  experience  gained  in  the  post-mortem  room,  would 
have  shown  that  morbid  anatomy  reveals  no  such  excess 
of  gastric  ulcers  in  women  as  we  should  have  expected  if 
all  the  cases  of  haematemesis  in  women  were  due  to  an 
ulcer;  and  now  we  know  from  knowledge  derived  from 
the  deadhouse,  and  also  from  that  acquired  by  seeing  the 
stomach  opened  during  life,  that  there  is  a  condition,  to 
which  the  term  "gastrost»xis  "  has  been  applied,  in  which 
blood  oczes  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  without 
ulceration,  and  that  this  is  commoner  in  women  than  in 
men.  So,  simply  because  instead  of  saying  they  did  not 
know  and  diligently  studying  these  cases  in  the  post- 
mortem room,  physicians  hastily  concluded  that  thc-y  were 
all  examples  of  gastric  ulcer,  hundreds  of  young  women 
have  been  put  through  the  irksome  and  deleterious  treat- 
ment of  prolonged  rectal  feeding  for  an  ulcer  which  they 
have  not  had,  and  our  knowledge  of  gastrostaxis  has  been 
kept  back  many  years. 

Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  when  speaking  of 
irregular  gout,  we  attempt  to  pacify  this  dislike  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  do  not  know  by  words  which  do  not  really 
help  us  at  all— in  fact,  by  lulling  us  into  the  belief  that 
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they  explain  facta  when  they  do  not,  they  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  our  knowledge  has  rock  for  its  foundation 
when  in  truth  it  is  built  upon  sand.  For  example,  a 
teacher  tells  his  students  that  alcohol  is  the  cause  of  the 
peripheral  neuritis  from  which  the  woman  before  him  is 
sufferirg,  but  in  saying  this  he  fails  to  explain  the  remark- 
able facts  that  the  disease  is  commoner  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  picks  out  the  anterior  tibial  nerves  before  any 
others.  There  must  be  something  different  in  the  nerves 
of  women  from  those  of  men,  and  of  the  nerves  in  women 
the  anterior  tibials  must  be  different  from  the  others. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  for  the  soothing  influence  of 
■words  ;  instead  of  being  helped  to  face  these  facts  as  inex- 
plicable in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  told 
that  alcohol  has  a  selective  action  upon  these  nerves, 
especially  in  women,  just  as  lead  is  said  to  have  a  selective 
influence  on  the  musculo-spiral  nerves.  But  does  this 
help  us?  Surely  not,  it  merely  restates  the  fact  that  is 
evident  to  everybody;  it  is  no  explanation,  but  only  an 
attempt  to  befog  us  with  words  and  so  possibly  to  retard 
the  true  explanation. 

Then,  further,  when  reflecting  upon  the  way  in  which 
alcohol  causes  disease,  we  must  remember  that  no  ex- 
planation i3  entirely  satisfactory  which  does  not  explain 
how  it  is  that  some  patients — noticeably  a  few  children- 
have  cirrhosis  cf  the  liver  indistinguishable  from  that 
ascribed  to  alcohol,  and  yet  have  not  taken  it;  and  how  it 
is  that,  whilst  over-indulgence  in  Munich  often  leads  to  a 
beer-drinker's  heart,  it  rarely  does  this  in  London,  but 
often  leads  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  may  be  that  the 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  differ  from  those  of 
the  dwellers  in  Munich ;  or  the  different  results  may  be 
owing  to  the  different  composition  of  the  alcoholic 
beverages  in  the  two  places,  but  it  certainly  does  not  help 
to  say  that  in  Munich  alcohol  has  a  selective  influence  on 
the  heart  and  in  London  on  the  liver.  But  these  are  only 
two  or  three  of  the  many  difficulties  that  arrest  us  when 
we  attempt  to  understand  how  alcohol  causes  disease, 
and  which  we  try  to  gloss  over  by  the  phrase  "  selective 
action,"  as  though  alcohol  were  a  living  being  capable  of 
exercising  choice.  One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever 
made  in  medicine  will  come  to  pass  on  the  day  when 
the  mysteries  now  concealed  by  the  phrase  "  selective 
action"  are  made  plain,  and  we  understand  why,  for 
example,  the  rash  of  measles  comes  first  on  the  fore- 
head, that  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  chest,  that  of 
typhoid  fever  chiefly  on  the  abdomen,  and  why,  of 
all  nerves  in  the  body,  the  poison  o!  diphtheria  is 
SDecially  harmful  to  those  supplying  the  palate  and  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

Want  of  time  prevents  my  bringing  forward  other  in- 
stances of  the  years  of  delay  in  arriving  at  a  truthful 
diagnosis  that  follow  from  cowardice  in  acknowledging 
that  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  many  symptoms,  but  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  especially  from  among 
chronic  diseases  of  the  joints  and  diseases  of  the  heart. 
I  notice  at  the  present  time  an  increasing  tendency  to 
consider  the  muscle  of  the  heart  to  be  at  fault.  I  believe 
that  in  the  past  we  have  not  considered  this  nearly  as 
much  as  we  ought,  and  probably  we  have  often  overlooked 
disease  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  but,  unless  we  check  our 
clinical  work  by  histology,  we  run  great  danger  of 
believing  disease  of  the  cardiac  muscle  to  be  present  when 
it  does  not  exist.  I  think  I  could  show  that  the  heart  ha3 
often  been  said  to  be  feeble  or  dilated  on  insufficient 
grounds,  and  the  orthodiagraph  will,  I  think,  teach  us 
that  we  have  frequently  been  in  error  when  we  have 
thought  the  heart  altered  in  size,  just  as  the  clinical  use 
of  the  manometer  has  taught  us  that  the  estimation  of  the 
arterial  tension  by  the  finger  is  not  so  accurate  as  we 
have  been  inclined  to  believe.  But  I  have  wandered 
from  the  point  I  am  trying  to  press  home—namely, 
that  although  we  may  make  a  diagnosis  in  the  case  of 
many  diseases,  for  example,  epilepsy,  of  which  we  do  net 
at  present  certainly  know  the  cause,  and  which  we  recog- 
nize as  a  definite  assemblage  of  symptoms,  we  should 
not  make  a  diagnosis  which  implies  a  cause  unless  we 
have  grounds  from  the  previous  experience  of  ourselves 
and  others  for  prophesying  what  will  be  found  at  a  post- 
mortem examination  made  with  all  the  modern  aids  of 
histology,  bacteriology,  and  chemistry  if  the  patient  died 
there  and  then.  I  quite  admit  that  we  shall  often  have  to 
Bay  we  do  not  know,  and  no  doubt  our  diagnosis  will 
sometimes  be  wrong,  but  at  any  rate  our  reticence  and  our 


mistakes  will  not  retard,  but  will  rather  advance,  the 
progress  cf  medicine. 

He  is  the  best  physician  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
the  post-mortem  rooms  and  is  not  afraid  to  say  he  does  not 
know.  But  the  inability  to  make  this  confession  is  not 
peculiar  to  our  profession.  Since  I  drew  up  this  address  I 
have  come  across  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Alfred 
Wills :  "  A  constant  source  of  difficulty  in  judicial  investi- 
gations lies  in  what  seems  almost  like  an  ineradicable 
tendency  of  human  nature — an  impulse  to  appear  to  know 
everything  about  occurrences  of  which  the  witness  in 
reality  knows  but  a  part  and  often  a  small  part.  ...  It 
seems  to  require  some  moral  courage  to  say  '  I  don't  know.! 
It  is  not  that  the  witnesses  mean  to  deceive,  but  they  have 
reasoned  out  what  they  never  really  observed,  and  con- 
found the  impressions  so  produced  with  those  of  actual 
observation."  Again,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  says :  "The 
mind  was  apt  to  take  a  pleasure  in  adapting  circumstances 
to  one  another  and  even  straining  them  a  little,  if  need 
be,  to  force  them  to  form  parts  of  one  connected  whole 
and  the  more  ingenioui  the  mind  of  the  individual  the 
more  likely  was  it,  in  considering  such  matters,  to  over- 
reach and  mislead  itself,  to  supply  some  little  link  that  is 
wanting,  to  take  for  granted  some  fact  consistent  with  its 
previous  theory  and  necessary  to  render  them  complete.' 
With  doctors  the  temptation  not  to  acknowledge  they  do 
not  know  is  particularly  strong,  for  patients  are  often  sc 
insistent  upon  an  explanation  that  they  thrust  one  upon 
the  unfortunate  doctor.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  dc 
this  the  less  as  general  education  improves. 

Talking  of  unwillingness  to  confess  our  ignorance  leads 
us  to  think  of  instances  in  which,  while  trying  to 
treat  medicine  scientifically,  we  are  wofully  inaccurate, 
because  we  make  excursions  into  sciences  in  which  our 
training  is  inadequate.  For  example,  the  light  and  airy 
way  in  which  some  of  us  play  with  figures,  as  though 
there  were  no  science  of  statistics,  is  astounding. 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  truly  sajs,  "Approaching  patho- 
logical inheritance  from  the  modern  statistical  stand- 
point it  is  almost  heartrending  to  notice  the  g:eat 
amount  of  effort  and  energy  wasted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  beariDg  on  the  inheritance  of  disease"; 
but,  unfortunately,  much  effort  and  energy  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  other  medical  statistics  besides 
those  connected  with  inheritance.  Sometimes  the  very 
words  are  used  wrongly.  I  often  read  at  the  end 
of  an  insurance  report  a  prophecy  that  the  proposer  will 
live  to  the  average  age  ;  but  this  is  almost  certain,  that 
whatever  his  age  at  death  may  be  it  will  not  be  the 
average  age. 

It  must  be  left  to  expert  statisticians  to  reform 
technical  errors,  but  it  is  easy  to  indicate  a  few  that  are 
obvious.  Frequently  the  mistake  is  made  of  dealing 
with  far  too  few  figures ;  often  the  very  data  are  wrong, 
as  I  have  just  shown  in  connexion  with  haematemesis  ; 
allowance  is  rarely  made  for  the  number  of  persons 
alive  at  different  ages;  it  is  very  common  to  see 
figures  published  believed  to  prove  the  effect  of  this 
or  that  treatment,  without  any  allusion  to  the  rapidity 
of  recovery  if  no  treatment  had  been  adopted,  and 
often  the  figures  do  not  tell  us  what  we  desire  to  know. 
For  example,  statistics  are  published  showing  the 
frequency  of  recovery  after  some  difficult  operation.  In 
the  first  place,  for  these  to  be  of  any  practical  use  vri 
want  to  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  figures  showing  the 
mortality  among  those  not  submitted  to  operation.  Next, 
we  ought  to  compare  the  expectancy  of  life  among  those 
who  are  not  operated  upon  with  that  of  those  who  submit 
to  operation,  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  operation  con- 
siderably shortens  the  life  of  many,  the  total  harm 
done  by  the  operation  may  be  more  than  the 
total  good.  Then,  again,  although  it  is  interesting 
to  know  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  any 
particular  surgeon  can  carry  the  difficult  art  of  operating, 
and  so  lower  the  mortality,  yet,  as  all  the  patients  cannot 
possibly  go  to  the  one  skilful  man,  it  is  far  more  important 
to  know  the  usual  mortality  among  operating  surgeons. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  points  we  have  to  consider, 
but  let  us  take  as  an  illustration  the  operation  for  a  gall 
stone  impacted  in  the  common  duct.  When  trying  to 
estimate  the  propriety  of  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
when  impacted  in  the  common  duct  a  gall  slone  rarely 
causes  death.  From  the  years  1854  to  1894  only  one 
patient  not  operated  upon  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  an 
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impacted  gall   stone,   the  total  number  of    deaUis    from 
all  causes  having  been  over  20,000.      Naunyn  has  only 
once   known  the  condition   fatal.      Some    distinguished 
surgeons   have  operated  upon  several  cases   with  com- 
plete success,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.   Bland-Sutton, 
■doing  the  right  thing,  and   taking   the  figures   not  only 
of   an   individual  surgeon,  but   from  the  chief  London 
hospitals,  and  the  Leeds  and  Newcastle  infirmaries,  finds 
that  out  of  35  cases  operated  upon  10  died,  or  nearly  30 
per  cent.     But  it  might  be  urged  that,  bearing  in  mind 
the  risk  of  fatal  cholangitis,  and  the  tediousness  and  dis- 
comfort of  passing  an  impacted  gall  stone  naturally,  it  is 
worth  while  to  submit  to  operation,  but  before  coming  to 
this  conclusion  we  must  proceed  very  carefully,  consider- 
ing the  high  mortality  following  operation.     Further,  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  distinguish  between  an  impacted 
gall  stone  and  malignant  disease,   so  that  in  estimating 
the  benefit  that  follows  operation  we  must  take  into  account 
the  shortening  of  life  owing  to  operation  among  those  who 
are  operated  upon  in  the  belief  that  they  have  a  gall  stone, 
although  they  really  have  malignant    disease.     Again, 
figures  have  been  published  showing  that  after  excision  of 
a  cancer  from  the  stomach  a  few  patients  were  alive  at 
the  end  of  four   or  five  years,  and   it   is  assumed  that 
their    life    has    been   prolonged ;    this    may    be    so,   but 
we  ought,    before  concluding   that   it   is  wise   to  excise 
cancers   from  the  stomach,  to  know  how  many  people 
have     had     their    life    shortened,    and,    as     nearly    as 
possible,     how    much    it    has   been    shortened    by    the 
operation.     To  take  another  example.    A  variety  of  opera- 
tions  have  been   performed   for  the  relief  of  those  who 
suffer  from  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  before  we  can  decide 
whether  tbis  should  be  done  we  ought  to  know  the  subse- 
quent health  and  duration  of  life  of  all  those  operated 
upon,  and  contrast  it  with   the   subsequent  health    and 
expectancy  of  an  equal  number  of  patients  who,  having 
the  disease  equally  severely,  have  not  submitted  to  opera- 
i  tioD.     Please  let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  in  any 
old-fashioned  way  objecting  to  the  advances  of  surgery. 
Far  from  it,  the  debt  that  physicians  owe  to  modern  sur- 
,  gery  i3  very  great ;  every  year  hundreds  of  people  whom  we 
physicians  are  powerless  to  help  have  their  health  restored 
to  them  by  surgeons,  and  my  surgical  friends  know  well 
that  not  a  week  goe3  by  but  that  I  seek  their  aid.     Nor  am 
I  here  attempting  to  decide  whether  gall  stones  should  be 
i  excised  from  the  common  duct,  or  cancer  from  the  stomach, 
1  or  whether  operations  should  be  performed  for  exophthalmic 
[goitre.    The   sole  reason  why  I  have  taken  examples  of 
i  operations  upon  medical  cases  to  illustrate  the  care  which 
must  be  exercised  before  arriving  at  a  conclusion  derived 
from  figures  is  that  it  is  easier  to  see  the  result  of  a  surgical 
i operation  than  that  of  other  modes  of  treatment;  but  I 
I  can  readily  take  an  instance  from  medicine — namely,  the 
[treatment   of    typhoid    fever    by  bathing.      Many   large 
(collections  of  cases  have  been  published  showing  that  if 
all   the   patients   whose  temperature  exceeds    a    certain 
point  are  bathed  the  mortality  is  lowered,  and  from  that 
•fact   it   is   argued  that  all   patients  whose   temperature 
jexceeds  that  point  should  be  bathed.    But  this  does  not 
follow,  for,  supposing  the  bathing  killed  some  who  would 
otherwise  not  have  died,  but  saved  more  who  would  have 
died  if  they  had  not  been  bathed,  the  mortality  would  be 
i  lowered,  although  the  treatment  would  have  killed  some. 
iSurely  the  right  thing  to  do  is  not  to  bathe  all,  but  to 
select  to  the  best  of  our  judgement  those  who  should  be 
I  bathed. 

i  But  when  we  have  got  our  figures  the  problem  is  often 
Much  more  obscure  than  any  of  those  just  quoted,  and 
•.demands  a  special  training  in  the  use  of  statistics  that 
tew  doctors  possess.  A  good  illustration  of  the  extreme 
lifficulty  of  dealing  with  medical  statistical  problems  is 
.he  question  whether  tuberculous  disease  is  hereditary, 
>r,  as  we  should  now  say,  whether  the  children  of  tuber- 
•ulous  parents  inherit  any  special  liability  to  infection  by 
he  tubercle  bacillus.  Many  papers  have  been  written  on 
iiis  subject,  but  hardly  any  are  free  from  fallacy ;  some 
ire  so  full  of  errors  that  they  are  quite  valueless.  Often 
he  evidence  is  fallacious,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
mter  forgets  that  all  experience  gained  in  the  post- 
ftrtsm  room  shows  that  many  have  tuberculous  disease 
7ho,  as  far  as  we  know,  gave  no  evidence  of  it  during  their 
ife.  Even  figures  from  life  insurance  societies  dealt  with 
>y  actuaries  are  not  free  from  fallacies  of  evidence,  for 
hey  can  take  no  account  of  those  who  are  born  of  tuber- 


culous parents  and  die  of  tuberculous  disease  before  they 
come  up  for  examination  for  life  insurance. 

Often  the  reasoning  is  fallacious,  also,  as,  for  instance, 
it  is  stated  that  such  and  such  a  proportion  of  sufferers 
from  phthisis  have  consumptive  parents,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  worth  little  unless  we  know  what  propor- 
tion of  people  who  have  not  got  phthisis  have  consump- 
tive parents  ;  and,  beyond  obvious  pitfalls  such  as  these, 
there  are  others  that  only  expert  statisticians  can  avoid. 
A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  could 
be  no  phthisis  without  infection  by  tuberculous  bacilli, 
many  of  the  medical  profession,  without  any  careful  con- 
sideration, threw  overboard  the  belief  that  inheritance 
played  any  part,  and  it  was  maintained  that  the  children 
of  tuberculous  parents  were  not  more  liable  than  others 
to  phthisis;  but  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  paper  in  which  he  states  that  the  inheritance  of 
a  special  liability  to  infection  by  tubercle  bacilli  plays  a 
very  important  part.  Much  has  been  made  of  cases  in 
which  it  appeared  that  phthisis  has  been  transmitted 
from  husband  to  wife,  or  vice  versa ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  no  attempt  is  made  to  calculate  the  probability 
that  both  might  have  such  a  common  disease  quite  apart 
from  infection  from  one  to  the  other,  and  therefore 
it  is  interesting  to  read  that  Professor  Karl  Pearson  says, 
"  There  is  clearly  no  need  in  such  cases  to  appeal  to  in- 
fection from  husband  or  wife  to  account  for  the  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  both  parents  suffered."  I  am 
afraid  that  frequently  we  describe  conditions  as  having  a 
special  association  without  any  endeavour  to  determine 
whether  they  are  more  frequently  associated  than  might 
be  expected  as  a  matter  of  chance.  The  statistics  about 
insanity  and  cancer  also  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  a 
proper  use  of  medical  figures.  I  have  often  urged  what  I  am 
glad  to  see  he  urges,  that  as  to  deal  with  figures  requires 
a  special  training  which  is  enjoyed  but  by  few  of  us,  we 
should  not  draw  conclusions  from  statistics  unless  we 
obtain  the  help  of  those  specially  educated  to  their  use. 
But  statistics  are  only  part  of  a  larger  matter— namely, 
the  extraordinary  width  of  knowledge  required  for  our 
science  of  medicine.  To  properly  appreciate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  vitalists  and  their  opponents  a  training 
in  metaphysics  is  desirable.  A  doctor  ought  to  know  his 
physiology  and  pathology  well,  but  much  of  these  is 
founded  on  chemistry  and  physics :  indeed,  physiological 
chemistry  is  already  a  department  of  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  and  protozoology  are  linked  to  pathology.  It 
is  in  truth  quite  impossible  for  a  doctor  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  many  sciences  which  bear  upon  his  own ;  all  that  he 
can  hope  is  that  by  the  width  of  his  own  education  he 
may  be  prevented  from  rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.  Further,  it  is  clear  that  many  medical  problems 
can  be  best  solved  by  our  working  in  conjunction  with 
those  versed  in  other  sciences,  from  whom  such  of  us  as 
have  the  opportunity  of  studying  medical  problems  should 
constantly  seek  help. 

Yet  another  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  medical  know- 
ledge is  the  acceptance  of  facts  upon  authority.  In  bygone 
days,  In  spite  of  Boger  Bacon's  teaching,  this  was 
commoner  than  it  Is  now ;  indeed,  through  the  dark 
centuries  of  medicine  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  i  very  thing  was  accepted  on 
authoritative  teaching,  most  of  which  was  entirely  wrong. 
Even  in  recent  times  there  have  been  some  remarkable 
examples.  Thus  the  haemoptysis  of  phthisis  was  often 
ascribed  to  vicarious  menstruation  ;  although  it  occurs 
equally  in  men  and  women,  it  may  be  met  with  in  females 
who  are  of  such  an  age  that  menstruation  does  not  take 
place,  and  it  has  no  monthly  periodicity;  but,  perhaps, the 
mast  striking  instance  of  subservience  to  authority  was 
the  almost  universal  habit  of  bleeding  solely  because  the 
teaching  of  the  day  said  that  people  should  be  bled.  Often 
patients  were  actually  bled  to  death,  yet  those  who  did  it 
were  so  blinded  that  they  ascribed  the  death  to  the 
illness  and  not  to  the  bleeding.  If  he  had  done  nothing 
else,  Marshall  Hall  would  have  proved  his  genius  by 
pointing  this  out,  as  he  did  in  his  Researches  principalis/ 
Relative  to  the  Morbid  and  Curative  Effects  of  Loss  of 
Blood.  To  take  one  case  anions  many  that  he  gives:  A 
man  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  fractured  his  ribs ;  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  and  bled  to  18  oz.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  18  oz.  more  were  taken  from  him,  and  about 
seven  hours  afterwards  18  oz.  more,  and  fifteen  hours  later 
a  farther  20  oz.    "The  pulse  after  this  time  became  a 
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mere  flutter,  and  the  man  survived  only  a  few  hours/' 
Could  anything  illustrate  subservience  to  authority  more 
strongly  ? 

Not  so  very  long  ago  that  extremely  powerful  poison, 
antimony,  was  given  for  many  diseases  because  it  was 
stated  by  authorities  to  do  good.  No  one  would  now 
contend  that  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  thousands 
of  patients  who  took  antimony  were  one  whit  the  better 
for  it.  When  a  student  begins  his  work  he  must  for  a 
little  while  accept  some  statements  upcn  the  authority 
of  his  teacher :  but  with  every  day  of  his  career  the 
necessity  for  this  becomes  less  and  less,  for  medicine  is 
a  science  in  which  Nature  performs  experiments  on 
every  patient  that  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  can  watch 
and  so  observe  for  themselves  if  the  statements  commonly 
made  are  correat.  I  would  say  to  all  but  the  youngest 
students  :  Accept  nothing  on  authority,  but  look  for  your- 
selves and  see  if  the  usual  teaching  is  true;  believe 
nothing  you  do  not  see,  be  sceptical  about  everything 
you  are  told  Do  not  think  I  mean  that  no  respect  should 
be  paid  to  the  experience  of  skilled  clinical  or  patho- 
logical observers  or  experimental  pathologists,  but  all  of 
us  should  be  always  on  the  alert  to  see  if  they  are  correct, 
and  we  should  respect  those  who  are. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  antimony  and  veneseotioh  as 
illustrating  the  harmful  effect  of  authority  reminds  us 
that  no  department  of  medicine  shows  this  better  than 
that  which  deals  with  treatment.  Sometimes  authority  in 
one  country  advises  different  treatment  from  that  employed 
in  another.  Thus,  whilst  in  England  we  often  give 
strychnine  when  the  pulse  is  feeble,  in  Germany  camphor 
is  used  for  the  same  condition.  This  seems  absurd :  one 
or  the  other  must  be  the  better.  Often  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  towards  recovery, 
for  example,  many  methods  of  treatment  by  drugs,  elec- 
tricity, serums,  or  operation  are  said  to  benefit  exoph- 
thalmic goitre,  regardless  of  the' fact  that  if  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed  and  kept  quiet  she  will  usually  recover  without 
any  other  treatment.  With  many  diseases  the  natural 
tendency  to  get  well  is  so  great  that,  unless  there  is  a 
strong  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  one  par- 
ticular mode  of  treatment — for  example,  iron  for  chlorosis, 
mercury  for  syphilis,  thyroid  for  myxoedema — probably  no 
special  treatment  by  drugs  does  any  good.  It  may  be 
laid  down  that  when  more  than  two  drugs  are  praised  as 
benefiting  any  disease,  probably  no  one  that  we  know 
does  so. 

Unreflecting  adhesion  to  authority  has  a  particularly 
serious  effect  in  keeping  back  the  advent  of  correct  know- 
ledge, for,  in  the  first  place,  wheu  the  authority  is  found 
to  be  wrong  muah  energy  that  might  be  utilized  in  the 
search  for  truth  is  expended  in  demolishirg  that  which  is 
false,  and  in  the  second  place  it  seems  almost  a  law  that 
we  should  rash  to  extremes  of  thought,  so  that  having 
been  for  years  wrong  in  one  direction,  we  travel  for  years 
wrongly  in  another  course,  before  attaining  the  true  posi- 
tion. For  example,  for  many  years  after  it  was  shown  that 
bleeding  had  been  fi  e  jutntly  practised  for  diseases  in  which 
it  did  harm,  it  was  very  rarely  done,  and  many  patients 
were  therefore  deprived  of  the  relief  it  would  have  given 
them,  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  have  learnt  to  correctly 
know  when  to  employ  it.  The  history  of  our  views  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  different  varieties  of  Blight's 
disease  shows  tho  Fame  thing.  At  one  period  it  was 
taught  that  many  of  th->  acute  cases  passed  into  interstitial 
nephritis,  then  it  was  believed  that  none  did.  "  It  is 
almost  always  the  uuhappiness  of  a  victorious  disputant 
to  destroy  his  own  authority  by  claiming  too  many  con- 
sequences or  diffusing  his  proposition  to  an  indefensible 
extent." 

Much  of  the  excessive  zeal  for  treatment  by  drugs 
arisea  not  only  from  an  unwise  adhesion  to  8>ealled 
authority,  but  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  that  pathology 
is  the  basis  of  all  medicine.  The  primary  duty  of  a 
physician  is  to  tin!  out  what  is  the  matter  with  his 
patient,  proper  treatment  can  only  be  secondary  to  that; 
all  treatment  apart  from  a  correct  diagnosis,  which  in 
most  cases  should  include  a  correat  visual  impression  ot 
the  way  in  which  the  bo  ly  is  disordered,  is  bad,  and  may 
well  lead  to  more  harm  than  good.  Another  reason 
f  n-  incorrect  treatment  is  that  many  say  "  You 
must  do  something."  I  can  never  see  the  reason- 
ableness of  this.  The  very  fact  that  the  doctor 
does  not  know  what  to  do  is  actually  used  as  a  reason  why 


he  should  do  something ;  surely,  it  is  the  very  reason  why 
he  should  do  nothing,  for  he  may  well  do  more  harm  than 
good.  To  know  when  to  interfere  and  when  not  to  inter- 
fere with  Nature  is  a  fine  test  of  the  sagacity  of  a  clinical 
physician.  Think  of  the  harm  that  was  done  not  many 
years  ago  by  the  wholesale  administration  of  antipyretic 
drugs.  Do  not,  however,  imagine  I  am  urging  that  treat- 
ment is  rarely  of  use.  Far  from  it.  Never  at  any  period 
in  the  history  of  medicine  has  treatment  been  more 
skilful  than  now,  and  never  did  our  art  save  more  lives 
than  now.  We  have  only  to  look  back  a  little  to  see  that 
we  have  improved.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  a  short 
time  in  history,  yet  we  find  such  a  distinguished  physician 
as  William  Saunders  in  the  year  1767  recommending  that 
a  suflerer  from  the  'iliac  passion"  should  have  crude 
mercury  given  him  by  the  mouth,  tobacco  fumes  by  the 
anus,  and  that  cold  water  should  be  thrown  on  his  body. 
I  am  only  pleading  that  we  should  try  to  observe  and 
think  clearly  and  accurately  each  for  himself;  if  we  do 
this  the  gibe  that  doctors'treat  diseases  of  which  they 
know  little  by  drugs  of  which  they  know  less  will 
pass  away. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  have  time  to  draw  your  attention 
is  that  it  usually  requires  considerable  trouble  to  train  our- 
selves to  receive  new  ideas  properly,  and  by  failing  in  this 
respect  we  retard  the  progress  of  medical  thought.  In 
this  matter  there  are  two  chief  kinds  of  mind.  Those 
having  the  one  usually  claim  that  they  are  critical,  but 
they  are  obstructive  rather  than  fair  critics.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  extremely  slow  to  assimilate  anything  new  ; 
strange  to  say  they  frequently  pride  themselves  on  this 
and  take  great  comfort  from  the  sad  fact  that  many 
suggestions  which  when  first  promulgated  appeared 
fruitful  have  turned  out  to  be  barren.  Such  as  these 
are  satirized  in  Mr.  Thomas  Diafoirus  whose  father 
said  of  him  with  pride  "  that  he  is  blindly  attached 
to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  and  that  he  would 
never  understand  nor  listen  to  the  reasons  and  experiences 
of  the  pretended  discoveries  of  our  century  concerning 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other  opinions  of  the 
same  stamp."  Those  having  the  other  are  easily  enticed 
away  by  new  notions  just  because  they  are  new,  they 
absorb  new  ideas  too  rapidly  without  digesting  them — in 
popular  language,  they  are  ready  to  swallow  anything. 
Furtunately,  our  profession  contains  many  who  fall  into 
neither  of  these  classes,  because  they  have  an  evenly 
balanced  mind  trained  to  estimate  the  value  of  novel 
suggestions. 

Pardon  me  for  having  in  these  fragmentary  remarks 
only  stated  what  you  all  know,  and  what  many  have 
taught  at  various  times  during  many  centuries.  My 
excuse  for  urging  a  plea  for  accurate  thinking  is  that 
the  more  accurately  we  think  the  more  rapidly  will  medi- 
cine progress.  Perhaps,  having  listened  to  me  so  far,  yon 
may  despair  of  advance  ;  but  a  moment's  glance  at  medi- 
cine of,  say,  a  few  years  ago,  will  show  that  we  have 
gone  forward  notwithstanding  our  many  mistakes.  For, 
happily,  "  Time  effaces  the  fictions  of  opinion  and 
co;.  firms  the  determinations  of  Nature." 

Sooth  American  Trypanosomiasis.  t>n  the  disease 
affecting  the  Equidae  in  South  America  known  as  mil  de 
Cadeiras  a  good  deal  has  been  published.  In  1901  I>r. 
FlmasBian,  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  Asuncion, 
lirst  discovered  the  malady  to  be  a  trypanosomiasis -a  fact 
itterwards  confirmed  by  Laveran  and  others;  and  in  1903 
a  full  memoir  of  the  disease  by  Klmassian  and  Migone 
appeared  in  the  Aimaleade  I'lnstitut  Pastt  ur,  Mai  deCadeinn 
is  very  prevalent  and  severe  in  Matto  1. rosso,  Paraguay,  ara 
1'ruguay,  but  in  the  State  of  Sao  I'aulo  it  serins  to  l>e 
limited  to  ceil  lin  districts,  and  to  be  of  much  loss  severity. 
A  description  of  the  leading  features  of  the  malady  and  its 
symptoms  are  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Eei'isa 
Medica  de  fe  /'  '•.  where  Dr.  Vital  Brazil  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  experience  in  the  Mates  just 
mentioned,   where    every  ears    to   he  fat 

animals   attacked    In   S.    Paulo    not    infrequently   n 
which  seems  to  snggesl  that  the  parasites  maybe  merely1 
congeneric,  11  .     ,   identical.     The  mildness  of  these' 

cases  may,  hOwi  vef,  possibly  be  true  to  restricted  in  foctioJij 
isites  net  being  very  numerous  in  the  blood  in  the 
instances  examined,  As  yet  the  cause  of  the  nmlady 
remain*  unknown,  though  seme  of  the  parasitic  diptera 
have  been  BOspeOted  of  being  the  infecting  agents.  There 
MiefaeU,  le.we\er,  which  it  is  diilicult  to  reconcile  with 
this  theory. 
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ON  THE  CONTAGION   OF  CANCER  IN   HUMAN 

BEINGS:  AUTOINOCULATION. 
[r.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 
The  qnestion  of  the  contagion  of  cancer  in  human 
eings  has  been  often  raised  and  as  frequently  decided — 
ometimes  in  favour  of  con^gion,  sometimes  against  it, 
ecDrding  as  the  evidence  is  accepted  or  rejected.  For 
aere  are  two  kinds  of  evidence — that  which  satisfies  the 
lquirer  who  wishes  to  believe,  and  that  which  is  required 
y  the  sceptic,  just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  evidence 
egarding  most  theories  and  events.  If  the  occurrence  of 
ancer  in  a  man  and  his  wife  who  live  in  the  same  rooms 
e  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  contagion  of  cancer, 
rhether  the  two  were  affected  at  the  same  time  or  years 
part,  whether  the  cancer  of  the  one  was  of  the  same  kind 
8  the  eancer  of  the  other,  whether  the  cancer  was  exposed 
r  covered,  then  the  case  of  contagion  is  not  difficult  to 
rove.  And,  if  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  the  attendant 
n  a  cancer  patient  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  con- 
agion  of  cancer,  whether  the  eancer  be  of  the  same 
ariety  in  both  the  patient  and  the  attendant,  whether 
t  be  internal  or  external,  and  whether  it  occur  imme- 
iately  in  the  attendant  or  only  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
hen  surely  there  is  ample  evidence  that  cancer  is  con- 
agious  in  the  human  subject.  And  of  such  a  kind,  for 
he  most  part,  is  the  evidence  which  is  adduced  to  prove 
he  case. 

But,  if  the  philosophical  mind  is  to  be  persuaded  that 
ancer  is  contagious  in  human  beings,  it  can  never  be  by 
aeans  of  suoh  flimsy  evidence  as  this.  Certain  condi- 
ions  must  be  laid  down  for  the  evidence,  and  those 
londitions  must  be  adhered  to  with  the  strictest  impar- 
iality.  I  will  presently  state  them.  But,  in  order  to  do 
0  with  the  greatest  effect,  it  is  first  necessary  to  lay,  as  it 
rare,  a  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  and 
;ven  to  define  some  of  the  terms  which  will  be  employed. 

Let  me  say  that,  when  I  speak  of  cancer  as  contagious, 
"  mean  only  that  it  is  communicable ;  and  I  use  the 
ormer  term  because  it  is  more  convenient  and  not  so 
sonderous  as  the  latter,  but  when  I  use  it  I  do  not  do  so 
vith  the  intention  of  expressing  a  peculiar  or  special 
node  of  communicability. 

Next,  I  would  draw  attention  to  certain  conditions  of 
sancer  which  are  quite  well  known,  but  which  should  be 
ictively  before  the  mind  of  him  who  investigates  this 
mbject. 

Thus,  two  or  more  cancers  may  occur  in  the  same 
ndividual.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
several  rodent  ulcers  may  attack  the  face,  but  no  direct 
relation  can  be  traced  between  them.  In  like  manner, 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  may  present  two  or  more 
squamous  oarcinomata.  Or  an  individual  may  suffer 
from  squamous  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  and  from  cylin- 
drical carcinoma  of  the  rectum.  We  speak  of  all  these  as 
2ases  of  multiple  carcinoma,  and  for  the  present  we  accept 
the  theory  that  they  have  no  direct  relation  to  one 
Miother,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  of  them  depends  for  its 
occurrence  on  any  other  of  them. 

N^xt,  carcinoma  occurs  in  pvrts  of  the  body  which  are 
indirect  relation  with  one  another  through  the  medium 
of  the  lymph  or  blood.  Thus,  the  breast  is  the  seat  of 
carcinoma,  and  the  axillary  glands  become  affected.  Or, 
carcinoma  attacks  the  rectum,  and  growths  of  carcinoma 
are  discovered  in  the  liver.  In  these  cases,  the  carcinoma 
of  the  glands  or  liver  is  of  the  same  variety  as  the  carci- 
noma of  the  breast  or  rectum,  and  the  theory  is  univer- 
sally accepted  that  the  one  disease  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  the  other,  and  that  some  part  of  the  carcinoma,  or 
something  derived  from  the  carcinoma,  is  conveyed  from 
tiie  breast  into  the  glands  through  the  medium  of  the 
lymph,  or  from   the  rectum  into  the  liver  through  the 


medium  of  the  blood.  We  call  the  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  and  rectum  the  primary  disease,  and  the  carci- 
noma of  the  glands  and  liver  the  secondary  disease ;  and 
we  speak  of  this  transference  of  the  carcinoma  as  a  meta- 
stasis, not  a  very  good  term,  perhaps— for  it  is  defined  to 
mean  "  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  a  disease  from  one  place 
to  another"— but  good  enough,  for  every  person  who  uses 
it  In  the  pathology  of  malignant  disease  uses  It  in  the 
same  sense,  and  each  one  knows  what  the  other  means 
by  it. 

Again,  carcinoma  is  conveyed  experimentally  from  one 
part  of  the  same  body  to  another,  or  from  one  animal  to 
another  of  the  same  species.  A  fragment  or  brokenup 
portion  of  the  carcinoma  is  inserted,  for  the  met  part 
beneath  the  skin,  where  it  takes  root  and  grows,  and  con- 
ducts itself  with  regard  to  its  new  surroundings  precisely 
as  the  carcinoma  from  which  it  was  derived  does  with 
regard  to  its  surroundings.  The  fragment  or  portion  thus 
planted  is  spoken  of  as  a  graft  (gretfe,  Impfung),  and  the 
process  is  termed  grafting,  or  inoculation,  or  transplanta- 
tion; but  the  term  implantation  is  more  generally  used  in 
place  of  these  terms,  and  I  shall  speak  of  this  process 
throughout  as  implantation,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
of  my  meaning. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  every  successful  implantation 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  metastasis  ;  and  this,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  true,  but  only  within  limits  for  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  material  which  is  implanted 
differ  in  some  important  respects  from  those  which  occur 
in  metastasis.  Nevertheless,  so  frequent  and  successful 
is  natural  metastasis,  that  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected  that  carcinoma  would  be  most  easily  and 
readily  conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another  by 
introducing  some  of  the  carcinomatous  material 
into  the  blood,  which  presumably  would  convey  it  to 
various  organs  of  the  body,  in  one  or  other  of  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  find  a  suitable  soil  and  nourishment  for 
its  maintenance  and  development.  Experiment  has,  how- 
ever, taught  us  that  this  method  is  very  unsuccessful,  and 
it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  employed  by  those  who  experi- 
ment with  cancer.  Injection  experiments  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  successful  if  they  were  practised  in  the  lymph 
vessels  ;  but  this  procedure  is  wellnjgh  impossible  in  the 
small  animals  with  which  experimenters  have  to  do.  We 
have  further  learned  by  experiment  that  the  carcinoma 
which  Is  successfully  implanted  invariably  presents  the 
characters  of  the  carcinoma  from  which  it  was  implanted, 
and  that  its  metastases,  like  the  metastases  of  the  original 
carcinoma,  are  always  of  the  same  variety,  and  that  no 
transformation  has  yet  been  observed  of  one  variety  of 
carcinoma  into  another  variety.  It  is  conceivable  that 
future  experiments  may  yield  a  different  result,  but  for 
the  present  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  implanta- 
tion of  one  variety  of  carcinoma  cm  produce  any  other 
variety  of  carcinoma.  We  have  learned  that  successful 
implantation  is  not  easy,  even  In  animals  and  with 
tumours  which  have  been  most  successfully  dealtwith,  and 
that  success  depends  largely  on  experience  and  practice, 
and  on  the  most  minute  observance  of  detail.  We  have 
learned  that  sepsis,  whether  of  the  implanted  material  or 
of  the  part  in  which  the  material  Is  implanted,  is  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  success.  We  have  learned 
that  animals  in  which  experimental  implantation  is  most 
easy  may  be  fed  during  long  periods  of  time  on  food 
mixed  with  carcinoma  without  contracting  the  disease. 
And  finally,  we  have  learned  that  healthy  animals,  which 
can  be  easily  treated  by  implantation,  do  not  contract  the 
disease  merely  by  beiDg  kept  in  the  same  dwellings 
(cages)  with  animals  which  are  suffering  from  the 
disease. 

This  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  the  last  few  years 
enables  us  to  formulate,  much  more  definitely  than  we 
could  be  fere,  the  conditions  under  which  carcinoma  Is 
likely  or  unlikely  to  be  accidentally  communicated  from 
one  human  being  to  another.  Thus  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  all  cases  of  reputed  contagion  of  cancer  in 
which  the  disease  is  not  of  the  same  variety  must  be  un- 
hesitatingly rejected;  that  cases  must  not  be  accepted 
where  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  affected  parts  of  the 
two  individuals  w^re  from  time  to  time  in  contact ;  that  it 
is  extremely  improbable  that  contagion  should  take  place 
from  a  covered  cancer,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  cancer 
buried  in  the  breast ;  or  that  the  disease  could  be  Im- 
planted in  a  part  the  covering  of  which  has  not  been 
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broken.  These  exclusions  largely  limit  the  number  of 
possible  cases  of  contagion,  and  the  limitation  is  still 
gteater  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  sepsis  of  the 
tumour  or  of  the  broken  part  which  comes  in  contact 
with  it  is  an  almost  absolute  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  accidental  implantation.  For  it  is  notorious 
that  cancers  which  are  exposed  for  the  most  part 
rapidly  become  septic,  and  ulcerate  and  suppurate. 
Indeed,  the  conditions  which  generally  prevail  are  so 
unfavourable  to  accidental  implantation  in  human  beings 
that  the  event  might  be  regarded  as  wellnigh  impossible 
and  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  investigation,  were  it 
not  fsr  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  appear  to  be 
examples  of  successful  implantation  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  same  individual.  Such  case3  have  long 
been  known  under  the  name  of  autoinoculation,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  I  shall  devote  this  address.  For  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  the  communicability  of  cancer  in 
human  beings  must  surely  lie  in  the  study  of  auto- 
inoculation. If  autoinoculation  can  be  proved  on  such 
evidence  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law,  there  is 
a  prima  facie  case  for  contagion.  And,  if  the  proof  ot 
autoinoculation  falls  through  from  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence,  whether  in  quality  or  quantity,  it  is  no  longer 
worth  while  to  pursue  the  study  of  contagion  from 
individual  to  individual.  Seeing  the  many  papers  and 
theses  which  have  been  written  and  the  number  of  cases 
which  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  autoinocula- 
tion, the  case  in  favour  of  it,  if  there  be  a  case,  ought  to 
have  been  proved  conclusively  long  years  ago.  But  for 
the  same  reason  as  for  the  case  of  contagion — the  im- 
perfection or  flimsy  character  of  the  evidence,  the  possi- 
bility of  explaining  many  of  the  cases  on  some  other 
theory,  and  the  absence  of  autoinoculation  under  con- 
ditions in  which  it  might  be  expected  to  take  place — there 
is  as  yet  no  agreement  on  the  question.  The  only  eases 
which  should  be  accepted  are  those  which  fulfil  the 
following  conditions  :  The  disease  must  be  of  the  same 
variety  in  the  primary  carcinoma  and  in  the  reputed 
contact-cancer.  The  identity  of  the  disease  must  be 
proved  by  microscopical  examination.  The  primary 
disease  must  have  been  exposed  at  the  time  at  which 
contact  is  known  to  have  taken  place ;  and  there  should 
be  such  evidence  of  contact  of  the  primary  carcinoma  with 
the  seat  of  the  reputed  contact-cancer  as  would  satisfy 
a  jury. 

The  necessity  of  proof  by  microscopical  examination  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  case  :  I  was  informed  that  a 
certain  museum  in  London  contained  a  specimen  which 
would  interest  me.  It  was  a  case  of  primary  epithelioma 
of  the  gum,  with  a  small,  isolated  epithelioma  of  the  cheek 
exactly  opposite  to  it.  My  informant  offered  to  bring  the 
microscope  slides  to  my  house  for  examination,  but  the 
promise  was  so  long  of  fulfilment  that  I  drove  one  day  to 
the  museum  in  which  the  specimen  lay.  The  curator  of 
the  museum  met  me  with  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  told  me  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  that, 
although  this  specimen  had  been  exhibited  to  various 
persons  as  an  example  of  the  contagion  of  cancer, 
it  had  never  been  examined  microscopically  until  my 
friend  had  informed  him  that  I  wished  to  see  the  sections, 
when  he  had  at  once  proceeded  to  cut  them;  with  the 
result  that,  while  the  primary  disease  was  typical 
epithelioma,  the  ulcer  of  the  cheek  only  exhibited 
the  ordinary  characters  of  inflammatory  ulceration  ! 
Yet  both  he  and  the  surgeon  who  had  operated  had 
been  previously  convinced  that  the  disease  was  of  the 
same  nature  in  both  the  sores. 

Although  a  large  number  of  cases  of  reputed  auto- 
inoculation may  b?  found  in  surgical  literature,  it  is 
remarkable  how  few  of  them  fulfil  the  conditions  which 
I  have  laid  down  as  essential  to  their  acceptance.  There 
are  two  of  them  which  merit  the  gravest  attention,  for 
they  are  cases  in  which  a  portion  of  a  tumour  was 
deliberately  implanted  in  another  part  of  the  body  cf 
the  patient  who  had  grown  the  tumour.  Professor  Cornil 
brought  one  of  them  before  the  French  Acaiemy  of  Medi- 
cine in  1891,  but  the  tumour  was  a  fibrosarcoma,  and  as 
my  in-juiry  is  limited  to  carcinoma  I  cannot  use  it.  The 
other  case  was  thought  by  Professor  Halin,  who  related 
it  at  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  in  1887,  to  be  an  absolute 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  autoinoculation,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  come  down  to  us  as  such,  had  not 
Professor  Virchow  happened   to  occupy  the  chair  that 


day.  Hahn  cut  out  three  nodules  of  a  disseminated 
carcinoma,  and  planted  them  apart  and  in  quite  distant 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  All  three  nodules  took 
root  and  grew,  and  were  examined  microscopically  and 
were  found  to  present  the  characters  of  the  primary  dis- 
ease. Professor  Virchow  asked  if  the  skin  in  which  the 
nodules  were  growing  had  been  transplanted  with  them, 
and,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  objected  to 
the  conclusive  nature  of  the  experiment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  surgeon  had  transplanted  the  soil  in  which  the 
nodules  grew,  and  without  which  they  might  have  failed 
to  grow.  And  the  objection  of  that  most  sagacious  of 
pathologists  and  philosophers  must  be  admitted,  so  the 
case  falls  through.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  direct  ex- 
periments, which  are  so  strongly  condemned  by  our  pro- 
fession throughout  the  world,  have  since  been  practised. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  very  barren  material 
supplied  by  surgical  literature  with  new  and  original 
materia],  I  published  a  short  letter  in  our  Journal  last 
November,  asking  for  cases  of  reputed  contagion  of 
cancer,  whether  in  the  same  individual  or  from  one 
individual  to  another.  In  reply  I  received  some  very 
kind  letters,  some  of  which  contained  cases  which  were 
incomplete  in  one  respect  or  another,  with  one  exception 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer.  On  the  ether  hand,  there 
was  one  letter  which  contained  no  actual  case  in  point, 
but  which  interested  me  very  much.  It  was  from  Dr. 
Dauber,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  in  Soho, 
and  was  to  this  effect  :  "  Replying  to  your  letter  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  this  week,  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  how  very  common  it  is  for 
a  squamous-celled  carcinoma  on  one  labium  of  the 
female  to  affect  the  opposite  one,  whether  it  be  the 
labium  minus  or  majus.  It  infects  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vulva  by  direct  contiguity  as  surely  as  a  condyloma. 
Time  only  is  necessary  and  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
to  make  it  invariably  the  rule  in  my  opinion.  .  .  ."  Now 
1  had  no  idea  that  this  was  so,  for  cancer  of  the  vulva  has 
comparatively  rarely  come  under  my  notice,  either  in 
hospital  or  private  practice.  I  lost  no  time  in  asking  two 
or  three  of  my  obstetric  friends  their  experience,  and  I 
consulted  two  or  three  books  in  which  I  thought  some 
reference  might  be  made  to  it.  Neither  my  friends  nor 
the  books  confirmed  Dr.  Dauber's  statement,  and  I  was 
disposed  to  believe  either  that  he  had  exaggerated  the 
frequency  of  the  occurrence  or  that  his  experience  had 
been  very  exceptional.  I  even  wrote  to  suggest  this  to 
him.  And  I  might  have  set  the  matter  on  one  side  as 
little  worthy  of  credence  had  it  not  happened  that  my 
assistant  in  this  investigation  wrote  shortly  afterwards  to 
tell  mo  that  lie  had  looked  out  all  the  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  vulva  which  had  been  in  the  wards  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  the  past  ten  years,  that  they  were 
23  in  number,  and  in  5  of  the  23  cases  the  disease  was  on 
the  two  sides.  His  words  were :  "  In  5  out  of  the  23  cases 
of  epithelioma  cf  the  vulva  I  find  that  one  labium  was 
first  affected,  and  subsequently  the  other  labium.  This  is 
not  including  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  seems  to 
have  spread  by  direct  extension.  .  .  ."  Thus  Dr.  Dauber's 
statement,  though  not  confirmed  to  the  full,  was  power- 
fully supported ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  this  was  one 
of  those  curious  instances  in  which  facts  lie  at  our  very 
feet  and  are  either  overlooked  or  only  casually  noticed 
until  our  attention  is  forcibly  directed  to  them  and  tc> 
their  import. 

I  instantly  issued  a  circular  letter  to  a  large  number  cf 
specialists  or  persons  interested  in  gynaecology,  begging 
of  them  cases  of  contact-cancer  of  the  vulva;  and  as  about 
the  same  time  I  discovered  an  excellent  case  of  reputed 
contact-cancer  of  the  larynx  by  Dr.  Newman,  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society,  I  issued  a 
similar  letter  to  those  persons  who  are  interested  in 
laryngology. 

I  received,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friends,  quite  a 
large  number  of  replies.  Those  of  the  gynaecologists  ex- 
hibited a  singular  divergence  of  experience ;  for,  while 
some  of  the  writers  h3d  not,  so  far  as  they  could  recollect, 
setn  a  single  case  in  point,  several  of  them  had  seen  at 
least  one  case,  and  two  or  three  of  them  had  seen  a  number 
of  such  casts.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  divergence 
of  experience,  but  of  course  the  positive  experience  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  experience  which  is  nega- 
tive. Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  cases  which  werc- 
reported  to  me  were  complete  in  all  respecta. 
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Cases. 
J'u'.va. 

Case  i  (under  the  care  of  Dr.  Griffith)  — M.  A.  B..  67 
years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  Martha  Ward  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  in  July,  1897,  suffering  from  a  raw, 
moist  growth  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  right  labium 
majus,  the  size  of  a  five  shilling  piece  and  i>  in.  in  thickness, 
of  a  year's  duration.  It  was  freely  cut  out  on  August  6th. 
Shortly  after  the  operation  she  began  to  suffer  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  left  labium  majus,  and  in  October  she  noticed 
a  lump  there.  She  was  seen  by  Dr.  Griffith  in  November 
and  advised  to  have  the  lump  removed,  but  she  would  not 
enter  the  hospital  until  January,  1898.  There  was  then 
an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  shilling.  The  scar  on  the  right 
labium  was  quite  sound.  The  disease  was  cut  out  on 
January  7th.  Both  the  growths  showed  the  typical 
characters  of  squamous  carcinoma.  OsviDg  to  the  many 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  patient  was  under 
care,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion as  I  could  have  desired  regarding  the  exact  seat  of  the 
second  growth,  whether  it  was  just  opposite  the  seat  of  the 
primary  disease  ;  so  the  case  is  not  wholly  complete. 

Case  ii  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Bruce  Clarke). — J.  V.,  aged  52,  was  admitted  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  April,  1904,  with  an  epithelioma 
of  the  left  labium  majus,  which  had  extended  on  to  the 
labium  minus.  It  had  been  noticed  three  months. 
Immediately  opposite  to  it,  on  the  right  labium  majus, 
was  a  small,  hard  nodule,  not  ulcerated  like  the  disease  on 
the  left  side.  The  left  inguinal  glands  were  diseased.  The 
cancer  of  the  left  side  and  the  nodule  of  the  right  side 
were  freely  removed,  together  with  the  affected  inguinal 
glands.  In  the  month  of  June  she  was  again  admitted 
with  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  tie  left  labium  majus 
and  with  slight  recurrence  in  the  corresponding  groin. 
The  scar  in  the  right  side  was  sound,  but  there  was  a  mass 
of  glands  in  the  right  inguinal  region.  The  diseased 
parts  were  removed,  and  all  the  parts  which  were  removed 
on  each  occasion  were  examined  microscopically,  and 
were  found  to  present  the  characters  of  epithelioma. 

Case  in. — In  December,  1905,  Miss  Aldrich- Blake  re- 
moved an  epithelioma  of  the  left  labium  of  a  woman, 
53  years  old.  It  was  of  several  months'  duration,  and  was 
situated  i  in.  below  and  1,  in.  to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra.  It  proved  to  be  a  squamous  carcinoma. 
During  the  time  the  patient  was  in  the  nursing  home  she 
complained  of  soreness  of  the  other  labium,  opposite  the 
seat  of  the  ulcer,  but  no  lesion  was  discovered.  In 
October,  1906,  she  again  came  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Aldrich-Blake  for  a  circular,  flat,  hard  patch  on  the  right 
labium,  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  ulcerated 
cancer  had  been  removed  from  the  left  labium.  She  said 
she  had  never  lost  the  sensation  of  discomfort  of  which 
she  had  complained  when  she  was  in  the  home,  and  that 
she  had  noticed  that  the  place  was  growing  hard  for  the 
last  four  months.  The  plaque  was  removed,  and  found  to 
be  a  squamous  carcinoma.  I  have  here  photographs  of 
the  microscopical  characters  of  the  disease  on  both  sides, 
which  were  admirably  taken  by  Miss  Debenham.  They 
are  the  more  valuable  because  they  show  the  exact  limit 
of  each  growth,  and  the  healthy  tissues  beyond  its  margin. 

Case  iv. — Dr.  Cuthbert  Lockyer  was  so  good  as  to  show 
me  a  preparation  of  the  parts  which  he  removed  a  year  ago 
from  a  woman,  57  years  of  age.  She  was  suffering  from  an 
ulcerated  growth  on  the  right  labium  majus.  There  was 
a  similar  growth  on  the  clitoris,  and  there  was  half  an  inch 
of  healthy  tissues  between  the  two  growths.  The  patient 
was  not  very  intelligent,  and  could  only  tell  that  she  had 
been  suffering  pain  on  micturition  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  but  she  did  not  know  that  there  were  two  separate 
growths  upon  the  vulva.  Dr.  Lockyer  cut  sections  of  the 
disease  in  both  places,  and  found  that  it  was  the  same  in 
both,  squamous  carcinoma. 

Case  v.— On  February  9th  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Scharlieb 
brought  me  a  large  portion  of  a  vulva  which  she  had  just 
removed.  She  had  first  seen  the  patient  in  the  previous 
October  for  a  circular  sore  on  the  left  labium  majus.  The 
sore  did  not  heal,  and  in  January  a  fragment  was  removed 
for  microscopical  examination.  It  presented  the  charac- 
ters of  squamous  carcinoma.  At  this  time  there  was, 
immediately  opposite  to  it,  a  smaller  sore  on  the  right 
labium  majus.  The  two  sides  were  removed  by  a  com- 
plete operation.  I  conveyed  the  specimen  to  Dr.  Eastes's 
laboratory,  where  it  was  examined  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Lockyer,  | 


whose  report  waB  that  "the  one  ulcer  is  definitely 
epitheliomatous.  The  other  is  chronic  inflammatory,  the 
thickened  epithelial  edge  not  having  as  yet  undergone 
malignant  change."  I  examined  the  sections  myself,  and, 
being  suspicious  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  at  one  spot, 
took  them  down  to  Dr.  Bashford  and  Dr.  Murray  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research.  They  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  as,  owing  to  an 
oversight,  I  had  not  taken  the  specimen  to  be  prepared 
until  it  had  lain  in  my  house  for  Beveral  hours.  But  they 
eventually  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Lockyer  had 
expressed.  I  bring  this  case  forward,  therefore,  not  as  a 
ease  in  point,  but  because  it  is  a  case  of  interest  as  showing 
what  may  probably  be  the  preparation  for  the  occurrence 
of  contact- cancer.  It  also  again  illustiates  the  absolute 
necessity  of  microscopical  examination.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  a  specimen  which  Dr.  McCann  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital  sent  down  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
There  was  an  epithelioma  of  one  side  of  the  vulva,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  it  a  hard  warty  growth,  which 
looked  like  a  warty  epithelioma.  But  Mr.  Shattock,  who 
examined  the  parts,  reported  that  this  growth  did  not 
present  the  characters  of  epithelioma. 

Larynx. 

From  my  laryngological  friends  I  received  many  letters, 
the  very  large  majority  of  which  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  writers  had  never  seen  a  case  of  autoinoculation.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  can  report  three  cases  in  point. 

Case  vi. — In  the  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  for 
1S89  (xxii,  101),  Dr.  David  Newman  of  Glasgow  described 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  49,  who  suffered  from  an  elevated 
ulcer  of  the  left  false  cord  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  attachments.  Dr.  Newman  watched  the 
case  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary.  In  the  month  cf  June, 
1887,  he  observed  a  localized  redness  of  the  right  false 
cord,  limited  to  a  point  where  the  free  surface  of  the 
tumour  impinged  upon  it.  In  spite  of  careful  treatment, 
an  ulcer  formed  at  this  spot  in  the  month  of  December  of 
the  same  year,  and  soon  attained  a  larger  size  than  the 
ulcer  on  the  left  false  cord.  The  tissues  in  front  and 
behind  the  ulcers  were  free  from  disease,  so  that  there  was 
no  continuity  between  the  growthe.  Tee  patient  died  in 
April,  1888,  when  two  ulcerated  tumours  were  found,  one 
on  each  false  cord,  extending  forwards  towards  the  com- 
missure so  as  almost  to  meet  in  the  middle  line  in  front- 
but  there  the  continuity  was  broken.  Microscopic 
examination  of  the  tumours  showed  them  to  be  epithe- 
liomata. 

Case  vii. — In  the  xxxixth  volume  of  the  Pathological 
Transactions,  Sir  Felix  Semon  and  Mr.  Shattock  relate  the 
case  of  a  man,  57  years  of  age,  the  whole  of  the  right  half 
of  whose  larynx,  except  the  epiglottis,  was  converted  into 
an  immovable,  red,  infiltrating  mass.  This  was  removed 
by  knife  and  scissors.  Before  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted, an  isolated  infiltration  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea 
was  discovered  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  left  cord  in 
front,  not  continuous  with  the  mass  on  the  other  side. 
This  was  also  freely  excised.  The  parts  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  Shattock  for  examination.  There  was  a  widespread 
swelling  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  most  marked  in 
the  region  of  the  true  cord,  where  the  growth  was  exposed 
by  ulceration.  The  tumour  removed  from  the  left  cord 
was  an  isolated  lenticular  tumour,  0.7  cm.  in  diameter. 
The  tissues  around  it  were  apparently  quite  healthy. 
Horizontal  sections  of  this  tumour  showed  a  growth 
0.2  cm.  in  thickness  and  0.7  cm.  in  width,  with  sur- 
rounding healthy  tissues.  The  microscopical  examina- 
tion discovered  that  the  disease  on  both  sides  was 
typical  epithelioma. 

Case  viii. — In  February  of  this  year  (1907)  I  went 
down  to  see  an  old  man  with  Dr.  Boyd,  of  Victoria  Fark, 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  which  was  made  to 
me  by  Dr.  Hunter  Tod.  The  patient  was  suffering  from 
extensive  disease  of  the  larynx,  the  right  half  of  which 
was  swollen  almost  throughout,  but  chiefly  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  true  cord,  where  there  was  pro- 
minent ulceration.  The  left  true  cord  was  diseased  from 
end  to  end,  but  the  growth  was  most  prominent  and 
ulcerated  immediately  opposite  to  the  most  prominent 
ulcerated  disease  of  the  right  cord.  There  was  un- 
doubted continuity  of  the  disease  in  front.  Dr.  Lambert 
Lack  had  examined  the  patient  three  months  previously, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  left  cord  was  free  from  disease 
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Fig.  1.— Case  in.  Epithelioma  of  labium  majus,  first  operation,  December  20th,  1985     x  10. 
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>■'■•        Case  m    Epithelioma  o£  labium  majus,  second  operation  ou  opposite  side,  Novcmbor  15th,  1806.     x  10. 
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at  that  tim\  Two  months  later,  When  he  was  first  spen 
by  Dr.  Tod,  th"re  was  a  growth  on  the  left  cord,  at  the 
point  where  the  disease  Was  most  developed  when  I  saw 
him,  and  the  forepart  of  the  cord  was  free  from  the 
disease.  After  the  patient's  death  the  growths  on  both 
cords  were  examined  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Audrewes,  who  found 
that  both  of  them  presented  the  typical  characters  of 
epithelioma. 

If  this  patient  had  come  under  observation  for  the 
first  time  in  the  month  of  February,  probably  there 
would  have  been  no  suspicion  of  antoinoculation,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  on  both  sides  would  have 
been  attributed  to  continuity  of  growth.  This  case 
suggests  that  some  of  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
advanced  disease  on  both  sides  of  the  larynx,  with  con- 
tinuity in  front  particularly,  may  really  have  been  cases 
of  antoinoculation,  the  first  stages  of  which  had  not  been 
observed  for  want  of  opportunity. 

In  this  relation  I  would  m?ntion  a  case,  of  which 
Dr.  Tilley  told  me,  of  a  patient  whom  he  exhibited 
seven  years  ago  at  the  LaTyngological  Society.  Dr. 
Tilley  removed  an  epithelioma  of  the  anterior  third  of 
the  right  vocal  cord.  The  1-ft  vocal  cord,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  epithelioma,  was  raw,  as  if  it  had  been 
'•chafed"  by  the  growth,  but  it  bore  so  suspicious  an 
aspect  that  the  anterior  third  of  the  cord  was  also 
removed.  The  sore  place  was  examined  microscopically, 
but  showed  only  "  heaped-up  epithelium  and  signs  of 
inflammation  in  the  deeper  tissues."  Had  the  disease 
been  allowed  to  continue  unoperated  upon  for  a  little  longer 
epithelioma  might  have  developed,  as  in  the  case  related 
by  Dr.  Newman.  Once  more  the  necessity  of  micro- 
scopical examination  is  demonstrated,  for  the  naked 
eye  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sore 
than  was  warranted  by  the  histological  examination. 

Lips. 

In  the  course  of  an  important  discussion  on  cancer 
which  took  place  in  Glasgow  just  over  twenty  years  ago 
(Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  1886)  Sir  Hector  Cameron  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  unfavourable  to  autoinosulation.  As  a 
part  of  his  argument  he  said:  "The  upper  lip  in  every 
case  of  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  disease  by  night  and  day.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
labium  is  even  a  more  favourable  surface  for  contamina- 
tion than  the  skin.  But  has  any  one  ever  seen  the  upper 
lip  become  affected  by  direct  contamination  under  such 
circumstances  ?  That  it  is  capable  of  becoming  affected 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip 
not  infrequently  extends  to  the  upper,  round  one  or  other 
commissure." 

Since  that  discussion  took  place  two  or  three  cases  have 
been  reported,  but  not  one  of  them  was  confirmed  by 
microscopical  examination  until  recently.  I  am,  now, 
however,  able  to  furnish  one  complete  example. 

Case  ix. — In  November,  1887,  Professor  von  Bergmann 
showed  to  the  Berlin  Medical  Society  a  man,  65  years  of 
age,  with  a  cancer  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip.  It  was 
ulcerated.  In  the  upper  lip,  exactly  opposite  to  it,  was  a 
similar  disease.  Each  was  about  half  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  The  tumour  of  the  lower  lip  had  been  noticed  for 
three  months,  and  the  tumour  of  the  upper  lip  began  to 
orm  six  weeks  later,  soon  after  the  first  tumour  became, 
ulcerated.  That  case  has  been  quoted  on  many  occasions 
and  Kirmisson,  a  year  later,  said  that  he  had  had  a 
similar  case  in  his  own  practice.  But  neither  of  these 
cases  appeared  to  have  been  examined  microscopically,  so 
that  the  just  objection  might  have  been  raised  against 
them  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ulcer  of  the  upper  lip.  I  sought  in  vain  for  a  further 
report  of  von  Bergmann's  case,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  it.  In  January  of  this  year,  therefore,  I  wrote  to 
him,  and  received  the  following  reply:  "I  removed  both 
epitheliomata  and  examined  them  microscopically.  They 
were  unmistakable  epitheliomata"  ("  Beide  Epitheliome 
habe  i.-h  excidirt  nnd  micro3eopisch  untersucht.  Sie 
waren  deutliche  Epitheliome"). 

There  is  thus  one  undoubted  case  of  contact  epi- 
thelioma of  the  lips.  I  also  communicated  with  Pro- 
fessor Kirmisson,  but  received  no  reply  from  him,  so  that 
I  muBt  conclude  that  his  case  was  not  microscopically 
investigated. 

If  it  be  wondered  why  antoinoculation  of  cancer  of  the 
lip   is   so  very  infrequent,  I  would  point  out  that  there 


are  several  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  The  upper 
lip  is  notoriously  unfavourable  to  the  develcpment  of 
primary  carcinoma.  It  has  probably  a  considerable 
power  of  resistance.  And  it  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  argument  that  cancer  may  extend  to  it  by  direct  con- 
tinuity, for  there  is  scarcely  a  tissue  of  the  body 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  continuous  extension  of 
cancer.  The  discharges  from  the  nicer  do  not  lie  on  the 
upper  lip  as  they  would  do  on  the  lower  lip,  if  the 
primary  disease  were  situated  on  the  upper  lip.  The 
upper  lip  is  not  frequently  excoriated  or  cracked  as  is  the 
lower  lip  in  many  persons  ;  and  the  lips  are  so  frequently 
wiped  or  even  washed  in  the  course  of  every  day  that 
the  cancer  cells  have  very  little  chance  of  remaining 
sufficiently  long  upon  it  to  effect  a  permanent  hold. 

Upper  and  Lower  Jaw. 
Case  x. — (I  am  indebted  for  this  case  to  Mr.  Stonham. 
and  for  the  notes  to  Mr.  Swainson,  the  surgical  registrar 
to  the  Westminster  Hospital.)  A  man,  60  years  of  age,, 
was  admitted  into  Westminster  Hospital  with  a  large 
cancerous  ulcer  of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  back  part  of 
the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  extended  down  the 
side  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Immediately  opposite 
to  the  growth  there  was,  on  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
upper  jaw,  an  ulcer  the  size  of  a  Bixpence.  The  history 
was  very  defective,  but  it  appeared  that  the  patient  had 
pulled  out  a  loose  tooth  from  the  lower  jaw  about  three 
months  previously,  and  had  noticed  that  a  piece  of  the 
gum  came  away  with  it.  A  fortnight  later  the  same 
occurrence  had  been  noticed  in  l'egard  to  another  tooth : 
but  he  was  not  even  aware  that  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  his  upper  jaw.  Mr.  Stonham  removed  the 
disease  of  both  jaws  and  the  adjoining  parts,  together 
with  a  number  of  affected  glands,  and  I  went  down  to  the 
Westminster  museum  to  see  them.  They  were  most 
kindly  examined  for  me  by  Mr.  Swainson,  who  reported 
that  the  disease  of  both  jaws  was  carcinomatous.  The 
only  doubt  in  this  case  was  whether  the  upper  and  lower 
alveoli  came  in  contact  at  the  back,  but  Mr.  Stonham  was 
convinced  that  this  was  so. 

Uterus  and  Vagina. 

Cask  xi. — In  the  Annates  de  Gi/necologie  et  d'Obstitrique 
(T.  iv,  p.  65,  February,  1907)  Hartmann  and  Leeeue 
describe  the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  49,  who  had  an 
ulcerated  tumour  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  She  had  had 
pain  for  eight  years,  and  discharges  of  blood  for  four  years. 
On  the  right  posterior  lateral  wall  of  the  vagina,  3  cm. 
from  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  was  an  uneven  ulcerated- 
surface,  with  hard  edges,  but  moving  freely  on  the 
subjacent  tissues  Tne  diseased  uterus  and  the  ulcer  of  the 
vagina  were  removed  by  Dr.  Hartmann.  Microscopical 
examination  showed  that  the  disease  in  both  places  was 
of  the.same  variety — cylindrical  carcinoma.  The  carcinoma 
of  the  vagina  stood  in  the  mid&t  of  squamous  epithelium, 
and  was  quite  circumscribed.  The  surrounding  tissues 
were  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  free  from  carcinoma, 
and  the  lymphatic  vessels  did  not  contain  carcinoma  cells. 

This  case  is  the  more  convincing  because  the  vagina  is 
lined  with  squamous  epithelium,  and  is,  therefore,  subject 
to  squamous,  not  to  cylindrical,  carcinoma. 

Diftant  Parti  of  the  Body. 

Cask  xii. — Sir  William  Macewen,  of  Glasgow,  was  so 
good  as  to  supply  me  with  the  following  interesting  case : 
A  patient  with  an  ulct  rated  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip 
consulted  him,  and,  during  the  consultation,  pressed  hist 
forefinger  against  the  ulcer  and  then  quickly  rubbed  the 
tip  of  his  nose  with  the  same  finger.  The  nurses  at  the 
Home,  to  which  he  was  sent  for  operation,  independently 
noticed  this  curious  habit ;  and,  when  the  gentleman  was 
asked  why  he  did  it,  he  replied  that  gentle  pressure  on 
the  ulcer  relieved  a  tingling  sensation  in  it,  but  that  he 
was  not  even  conscious  of  his  trick  of  rubbing  his  nose 
after  he  had  pressed  his  finger  on  the  ulcer.  The  growth 
of  the  lip  was  removed,  and  was  found  to  be  an  epi- 
thelioma. Twenty  months  later  he  returned  to  Sir  William 
Macewen  with  a  large  ulcerated  patch  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose  which  extended  from  one  ala  to  another.  He  had 
first  noticed  it  about  three  months  after  the  operation  on 
the  lip.  It  was  removed  and  presented  the  same  histo- 
logical characters  as  the  cancer  of  the  lip. 

Case  xm  — In  the  year  1879  Dr.  C.  Kaufmann  pub- 
lished the  following  well  reported  case.1  An  old  woman 
of  81  had  on  the  back  of  her  right  hand  an  ulcerated 
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cancer  which  had  apparently  been  there  for  about  five 
years.  She  had  also  a  cancer  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
light  eye,  which  had  been  present  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
She  herself  could  supply  no  information  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  two  diseases,  but  the  person  who  brought 
her  to  the  hospital  volunteered  the  information  that  she 
believed  the  old  woman  bad  caused  the  ulcer  of  the  eye 
by  her  own  action.  For  she  had  been  continually  in  the 
habit  of  rubbing  the  eye,  which  "  wept,"  with  the  back  of 
her  right  hand,  and  at  that  time  she  wore  no  covering  on 
the  ulcerated  hand.  The  patient  died  In  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months,  and  Kaufmann  obtained  permission  to 
examine  the  two  ulcers  ;  they  were  both  typical  specimens 
of  squamous  carcinoma. 

Mr.  Jonathan  HutchinsoD,  junr.,  was  good  enough  to 
sf  nd  me  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  case.  Some 
years  ago  he  operated  on  an  old  man  for  cancer  of  the 
lower  lip  and  of  the  back  of  the  right  hand.  The  disease 
was  squamous  carcinoma  in  both  places,  for  sections  were 
examined  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Unfortunately,  the  notes 
of  the  case  cannot  be  found,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  which  of  the  cancers  preceded  the  other,  or  whether 
the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  his  lip  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  so  that  the  case  is  incomplete  from  our 
present  point  of  view. 

I  have  thus  brought  together  a  certain  number  of  cases 


surfaces  which  only  come  in  contact  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  and  lower  lip.  All  these 
are  circumstances  which  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of 
contact-cancer.  They  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  priori  reasoning.  And  there  is  yet  one  more  important 
point.  The  reputed  contact-cancer  in  one  of  them  was 
of  a  variety  which  does  not  naturally  grow  as  a  primary 
disease  in  the  part  where  it  occurred. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
proved  the  case  of  autoinoculation.  For  myself,  I  think 
the  evidence  is  conclusive.  But  then  I  must  confess  that 
my  belief  that  carcinoma  is  a  parasitic  disease  and  that 
the  carcinoma  cell  is  the  parasite,  strongly  disposes  me 
to  believe  that  the  disease  should  be  capable  of  auto- 
inoculation. 

Is  a  broken  surface  essential  to  successful  autoinocula- 
tion ?  Had  I  been  asked  that  question  a  few  months  ago, 
I  should  have  probably  replied,  I  think  it  is.  But  the 
following  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Michels, 
suggests  that  autoinoculation  may  occur  on  a  plane, 
unbroken  surface.  So  that  I  should  now  be  disposed  to 
say  that  it  probably  almost  always  precedes,  and  is 
helpful  rather  than  essential  to  autoinoculation. 

Case  xrv. — A  woman,  aged  40  years,  was  admitted  into 
the  German  Hospital  with  a  large  tumour  in  the  situation 
of  the  left  kidney,  and  a  history  of  haematuria  of  about 
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which  fulfil  the  conditions  which  were  laid  down  in  the 
early  part  of  this  address.  They  are  not  so  numerous  but 
I  would  fain  have  more  of  them,  and  I  hope  to  do  so  by 
the  kindness  of  some  of  those  who  are  present  here  to-day, 
and  of  those  who  may  chance  to  read  the  address.  But, 
I  think  they  are  too  many  and  too  constant  in  the  cir- 
cumstances 0!  their  occurrence  to  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  coincidence.  If  two  persons  meet  on  a  certain 
day  at  a  certain  place,  the  meeting  may  be  regarded  by 
those  who  witness  it  as  a  chance,  curious  or  not,  according 
to  the  conditions  which  are  associated  with  it.  But  if 
the  meeting  is  frequently  repeated  under  similar  condi- 
tions, the  witnesses  begin  to  suspect  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  chance,  especially  if  one  of  the 
personB  is  male,  the  other  female,  and  a  cause  is  sought 
for.  So  the  repetition  of  such  occurrences  as  I  have  de- 
scribed appears  to  be  too  frequent  to  permit  them  to  be 
regarded  as  coincidences.  But  there  is  much  more  in  the 
evidence  than  the  mere  repetition.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  brought  forwird  only  two  cases  in  which  the 
reputed  contact-cancer  was  on  the  skin,  and  that  all  the 
other  cases  were  on  surfaces  which  are  covered  with 
mucous  membrane,  that  they  were  most  frequent  on 
mucous  surfaces  which  are  usually  moist,  that  they  were 
most  frequent  on  mucous  surfaces  which  are  generally  not 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  that  they  occurred  most  often  on 
surfaces  which  were  constantly  or  frequently  in  contact, 
•such  as  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vulva,  and  less  often  on 
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four  years'  duration.  Cystoscopic  examination  discovered 
a  papillary  growth  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  ureter.  This 
was  removed  through  a  suprapubic  incision  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  swelling  of  the  kidney  would  subside.  But, 
as  it  did  not  do  so,  and  the  haematuria  continued,  the 
kidney  was  removed  a  few  weeks  later.  It  was  found  to 
contain  a  large  papillary  tumour,  like  that  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  ureter.  The  microscope  showed 
that  the  disease  was  malignant  and  of  the  same  variety  in 
both  tumours.  At  the  time  of  the  first  operation,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ureter  above  the  growth  was 
removed  and  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Michels  I  am  able  to  exhibit  drawings  of  the 
microscopical  structure  of  both  tumours.  The  last  account 
of  this  patient  was  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  large 
mass  in  the  abdomen,  presumably  due  to  disease  of  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

A  corresponding  case  is  described  by  Hartmann  and 
Leeene  (loo.  eit.). 

Cash  xv. — A  lady,  50  years  of  age,  began  to  sutler  from 
haematuria  in  January,  1905.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  a  villous  tumour,  the  size  of  an  egg,  was  removed 
from  the  left  side  of  the  bladder,  by  Dr.  Hartmann, 
through  the  suprapubic  incision.  It  was  examined  micro- 
scopically and  declared  to  be  innocent.  Symptoms  of 
recurrence  soon  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  in 
May,  1906,  a  pedunculated  tumour  was  removed  through 
the  old  incision,  bat  it  was  situated  at  the  back  and  right 
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side  of  the  neck  ol  the  bladder  so  as  to  hide  the  orifice  of 
the  ureter.  The  histological  examination  of  this  tumour 
again  suggested  that  it  was  not  malignant,  but  it  was  of 
more  doubtful  character,  and  there  were  many  cells  in 
process  of  karyokinesis  in  the  b3sal  portions  of  the  growth. 
In  the  following  October  there  were  again  symptoms  of 
recurrence,  and  in  addition  there  was  a  small  tumour  pro- 
jecting from  the  meatus  of  the  urethra.  In  November  the 
tumour  was  removed  from  the  urethra  and  was  found  to 
Reattached  Immediately  behind  the  orifice.  At  the  same 
time  the  bladder  was  again  opened  and  a  large  mass  of 
aofi;  friable  material  was  removed,  which  had  its  seat 
behind  and  to  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Both  tumours 
were  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  which 
proved  that  both  presented  the  same  characters,  and  that 
the  characters  were  such  as  are  proper  to  carcinoma  of 
the  bladder  (epitheliome  atypique  vesical).  The  authors 
state  that  they  have  never  seen  a  primary  cancer  of  the 
urethra  which  presented  these  characters. 

These  cases  and  those  in  which  the  material  is  conveyed 
into  the  end  bronchi  of  the  lung,  and  there  takes  root  and 
grows,  of  which  a  good  example  is  recorded  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions  by  Moxon,  may  be  placed  in  a 
special  class,  as  it  were  between  metastasis  and  autoinccula- 
tion.  The  cancerous  material  does  not  lie  surrounded  by 
what  we  term  nutrient  fluids,  such  as  the  lymph  and  blood, 
nor  is  it  constantly  or  frequently  in  contact  with,  or  rubbed 
into,  the  part  in  which  it  succeeds  in  gaining  a  foothold. 

I  cannot  deal  with  other  side-issues  which  naturally 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  auto- 
inoculation,  for  time  will  not  permit  it.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  reputed  contact- cancer.  But  I  must  not  pass 
without  notice  one  point  of  practical  importance,  the  possi- 
bility of  wound  infection  in  operations  for  cancer.  For 
some  years  past  surgeons  have  been  more  cautious  than 
they  used  to  be  in  dealing  with  cancerous  growths,  and 
many  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  recurrence  was  due  to  implantation  during 
the  operation  rather  than  to  imperfect  removal  of  the 
disease.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Lambert  Lack  wrote  on  this 
subject  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  Lancet  (June 
13th,  1896),  and  described  cases,  of  which  he  had  made  the 
microscopical  examination,  which  threw  the  gravest  sus 
pieion  on  Instruments  and  the  tearing  of  breaking-down 
cancers  as  the  cause  of  immediate  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  I  think  his  cases  are  some  of  the  most  conclusive 
I  have  read  in  this  regard,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Cancers  should  not 
be  cut  into  unless  for  diagnosis,  and  the  wound  should  be 
tightly  closed  before  the  actual  operation  is  commenced.  The 
instruments  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
must  not  be  used  again  until  they  have  been  boiled.  Ex- 
posed or  ulcerated  cancers  should  not  be  pressed  against 
or  dragged  across  raw  surfaces  made  in  the  course  of  the 
operation.  And  care  should  be  taken  that  breaking- down 
cancers  are  not  opened  during  operation.  If  they  are 
opened  by  mischance,  means  should  be  taken  to  cleanse 
the  surface  of  the  wound  and  to  destroy  the  exuded 
contents  of  the  cancer  cavity. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  address  I  stated  that  the  study 
of  autoinoculation  is,  for  me,  only  preparatory  to  the  study 
of  the  communicability  of  cancer  from  one  human  being 
to  another.  And  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of 
investigating  this  question.  That  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  investigation  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
And,  from  what  has  transpired  in  the  course  of 
this  address,  there  can  be  even  less  doubt  that  such 
cases  must  be  very  rare.  The  small  number,  if  there  are 
any  such  cases,  must  be  compensated  by  the  quality  of 
those  which  are  discovered.  I  have  thought  out  the  con- 
ditions in  which  contagion  is  most  likely  to  take  place, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  coition  is  the  most 
likely  of  all  conditions  to  place  either  the  male  or  the 
female  in  danger  of  contracting  cancer.  The  organ  of  the 
male  and  the  os  uteri  of  the  female  are  frequently  the  seat 
of  cancer.  These  parts  are  subject  to  the  same  variety  of 
cancer,  squamous  carcinoma,  although  the  uterus  is  also 
liable  to  cylindrical  carcinoma.  Cases  of  coition-cancer 
have  been  from  time  to  time  reported.  But  they  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  I  have  not  yet  discovered  one  of  them 
in  which  the  essential  conditions  are  fulfilled.  The 
remark  has  frequently  been  made  that,  if  cancer  is  con- 
tagious in    the  human  subject,  cases  of  coi'ion-caicer 


ought  to  occur  with  some  degree  of  frequency.  I  do  not 
think  so,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  pretence  of  an 
ulcerated  cancer  in  the  male  would  render  him  disinclined 
to  coition,  so  that  the  female  would  be  but  rarely  exposed 
to  contagion.  The  cancer  of  the  female  is  generally  septic 
when  it  is  exposed  (that  is,  ulcerated),  and  unless  it  is 
ulcerated,  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  be  communicated ; 
although  coition  is  known  to  take  place  even  in  the 
presence  of  an  exposed  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  frequent;  ulcer  or  excoriation  of  the  male 
organ,  which  is  probably  almost  essential  to  contagion,  is 
a  condition  which  deters  the  male  from  coition.  Again, 
auto-inoculation  is  probably  iendered  more  easy  by  the 
fact  that  the  patient  is  more  or  less  prone  to  the  occur- 
rence of  cancer.  And,  if  there  be  persons  who  are  prone 
to  a  disease,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are 
other  persons  who  are  much  less  prone  to  it,  or  even 
immune.  They  possess  a  resisting  power  against  the 
disease  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  overcome,  or  which 
can  only  be  overcome  with  difficulty.  Far,  then,  from 
wondering  at  the  rarily  of  reports  of  coition  cancer,  I 
should  be  surprised  if  they  were  more  frequent.  Yet  I 
believe  they  do  occur,  and  Mr.  Etherington-Smith  (who 
has  baen  assisting  me  in  this  investigation  and  to  whom 
I  am  already  much  indebted)  and  I  are  devoting  our 
attention  to  the  discovery  of  cases  in  which  cancer  may 
have  been  communicated  by  coition.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  which  led  me  to  choose  the  subject  of  this 
address  was  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  it  might 
assist  us  in  finding  some  of  the  eases  we  are  seeking  ;  for 
they  are  more  likely  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  general  practice  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  histories  cf  their  patients  than  under  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who,  like  myself,  are  engaged  in  a 
special  branch  of  our  profession.  And  I  think  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  recognized  among  patients  in  higher 
than  in  lower  social  conditions. 

Postscript. — In  the  foregoing  it  will  at  once  be  apparent 
to  those  persons  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  subject 
that  I  have  not  used  all  the  cases  (which  fulfil  the  essential 
conditions)  which  may  be  collected  from  surgical  litera- 
ture. I  preferred  to  U3e  only  a  few  cases,  provided  I  knew 
something  personally  of  them  or  could  obtain  special 
Information  regarding  them,  and  I  have  only  used  some  of 
the  old  published  cases  on  account  of  the  excellent  reports 
which  belong  to  them  or  to  fill  in  gaps.  Again,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  of  cases  of  reputed 
contact- cancer  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  intestine.  I  have 
left  them  out,  not  because  they  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
true  examples  of  contact  cancer,  but  because  objections 
might  be  raised  against  them  which  could  not  be 
made  in  most  of  the  cases  I  have  described.  It  is 
probable  that  I  shall  soon  publish  a  much  larger  number 
of  cases  aod  introduce  a  good  deal  of  material  which 
would  not  serve  as  a  proper  foundation  for  the  proof  ol 
autoinoculation,  but  which  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
superstructure. 

Reference. 
1  Ueb«r  Multiplicitst  des  prim&ren  Carcinoms,   Yirchow't  Archiv, 
75,  317. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  medical  profession, 
the  New  York  State  Senate  has  passed  a  Bill  creating  an 
examining  Board  for  opticians  and  giving  them  the  right 
to  practise  in  a  limited  way  what  is  defined  by  the  new 
medical  law  as  "a  speciality  of  medicine."  Dr.  Frank  Van 
Fleet,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  has  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  members  urging  them  to  send  to  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor  protests 
against  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  In  the  course  of  his  letter 
he  says:  "Year  after  year  we  have  successfully  fought 
these  efforts  to  create  new  Boards,  and  we  had  hoped  that 
the  law  creating  a  single  Board  for  all  sorts  of  doctors 
would  do  away  with  the  need  for  such  effort :  but  the 
refracting  opticians  seem  not  to  be  satisfied.  One  of  the 
checks  on  '  Christian  Scientists '  doing  harm  is  that  the 
law  requires  parents  and  guardians  to  secure  the  services 
of  physicians  when  children  are  sick,  but  this  optometry 
Bill  gives  the  opticians  the  right  to  fit  children  with 
glasses  for  the  relief  of  headache  and  other  reflex 
symptoms.  If  four  years  of  study  is  necessary  properly 
to  equip  physicians  to  treat  children,  why  should  opticians 
receive  similar  privileges  without  complying  with  the 
same  requirements ':"' 
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MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


A   CASE   OF   ACUTE   ENTERIC    INTUSSUSCEPTION 

WITE  APPARENT  REDUCIION  BY  IRRIGATION  : 

ABDOMINAL  SECTION,  AND  FATAL  RESULT. 
The  following  case  is  of  s-oine  interest  in  relation  to  the 
question  whether  cases  of  acute  intussusception  should  be 
operated  upon  as  soon  as  a  definite  diagnosis  is  estab- 
lished, or  whether  irrigation  or  inflation  of  the  bowel 
should  first  be  tried. 

In  the  ileo  caeca),  ileo-colic,  and  colic  varieties,  irriga- 
tion Is  undoubtedly  successful  in  reducing  the  intussus- 
ception in  a  large  number  of  cases.  In  the  enteric 
variety,  however,  which,  according  to  Leichtensttrn, 
forms  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  it  caEnot  possibly  be  of 
any  use,  and  may,  as  in  this  case,  cause  delay  in  resorting 
to  abdominal  sect'on. 

The  question  arises,  whether  the  passage  of  a  quantity 
of  faecal  matt-rial,  some  time  after  the  injection,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disappearance  of  the  tumour,  is  not  a  definite 
sign  of  reduction  of  the  intussusception,  at  least  in  cases 
where  for  some  hours  nothing  but  mucus  and  blood  has 
been  passed. 

A  boy  of  3  years  of  age  was  se  en  one  evening,  com- 
plaining of  acute  paroxysmal  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
which  had  come  on  suddenly  about  six  hours  before.  The 
attacks  of  pain,  sharp  and  cuttirjg  in  character,  recurred 
at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  lasted  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  The  bowels  had  moved  twice,  a  slight  tinge 
of  blood  appearing  the  second  time.  The  child  had  also 
vomited  once  since  the  onset  of  pain,  the  vomited  matter 
consisting  mainly  of  raw  rhubarb,  of  which  he  had  eaten 
freely  some  hours  before.  Temperature  and  pulse  were 
normal,  and  the  abdomen  showed  no  swelling,  hardness, 
nor  tenderness. 

Next  morning  the  child  was  again  seen,  and  now  he 
appeared  rather  prostrated,  dull,  and  apathetic.  He  lay 
on  his  back  with  knees  drawn  up,  and  complained  of 
occasional  sharp  attacks  of  abdominal  pain. 

Tenesmus  was  now  present,  with  the  passage,  in  small 
quantities,  of  both  mucus  and  blood ;  and  vomiting 
occurred  immediately  after  every  attempt  to  take  food. 
The  temperature  was  100°,  and  pulse  about  100  per 
minute.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  now  showed  some 
slight  general  swelling  and  tympanites,  with  a  quite 
definite  elongated  swelling,  ne.t  at  all  sausage-shaped, 
about  2  in.  long  and  1  In.  broad,  lying  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  in  the  left  iliac  region,  and  dull  on 
percussion.  Rectal  examination,  contrary  to  what  was 
expected,  showed  nothing  abnormal. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  intussusception  was  then  made, 
and  treatment  at  once  instituted,  by  means  of  an  injection 
of  warm  water,  without  any  anaesthetic.  The  child  was 
placed  on  his  right  side,  with  hips  raised  high  on  a 
pillow,  and,  by  means  of  a  Higginson's  syringe,  over 
a  pint  of  warm  water  was  gradually  injected  into  the 
bowel. 

On  examining  the  abdomen  then  no  tumour  could  te 
detected,  so  the  syringe  was  removed,  and  the  water 
gradually  escaped,  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of 
blood-stained  mucus.  Examination  of  the  abdomen 
again,  with  the  child  on  his  back,  did  not  reveal  any 
tumour. 

The  patient  was  seen  early  next  day,  and  was  found 
still  in  a  collapsed  state.  Tenesmus  was  still  present, 
with  the  passage  of  blood-stained  mucus,  but  no  faecal 
material  had  been  passed.  Vomiting  had  taken  place 
several  times,  and  there  was  only  a  very  occasional  twinge 
of  pain  In  the  abdomen.  Temperature  was  99°,  and  pulse 
about  100.  The  abdomen  was  now  found  distended  and 
tympanitic,  and  the  tumour  was  again  present  in  the  left 
iliac  region,  as  before ;  hard  and  dull  on  percussion,  but 
not  tender. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Coatbridge,  on  being  called  In  consulta- 
tion, confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  the  child  was  thereupon 
chloroformed.  Dr.  Murray  made  a  digital  examination  of 
the  rectum,  also  without  any  result,  and  then  a  large 
enema  of  warm  water  was  injected  into  the  bowel.  The 
tumour  was  then  found  to  have  disappeared  completely, 
and  after  all  the  water  had  escaped,  the  child  being  still 
under  chloroform,  no  tumour  could  be  felt  anywhere. 


Three  hours  afterwards,  however,  the  tumour  was  felt 
again,  in  the  same  place,  and  no  faecal  material  had  been 


Tee  child  was  then  removed  to  hospital,  where  Dr. 
Renn'e,  of  Coatbridge,  prepared  for  abdomiDal  section ; 
but  before  opening  the  abdomen,  and  while  the  child  was 
under  chloroform,  he  injected  an  enema,  and  found  that 
the  tumour  completely  disappeared.  However,  in  a  few 
moments  it  was  felt  higher  up,  in  the  left  side,  and  it 
gradually  moved  downwards,  lying  again  in  the  left  iliac 
region. 

The  abdorc  en  was  then  opened,  and  distended  coils  of 
bowel  at  om  e  protruded.  Some  coils  of  small  bowel  were 
found,  however,  in  the  cavity,  quite  collapsed,  and  these 
were  rapidly  traced  upwards  to  the  junction  between  them 
and  the  distended  coils,  where  an  invagination  of  the 
small  bowel  was  found,  about  2  in.  or  so  in  length.  This 
was  easily  reduced,  without  much  manipulation,  and  the 
bowel  which  had  been  lnvaginattd  was  found  fairly 
healthy;  it  was  only  slightly  congested,  and  no  trace  of 
any  adhesions  between  the  peritoneal  layers  was  seen. 
The  distended  bowel  gave  some  trouble  before  it  was 
finally  replaced  and  the  abdominal  wound  closed. 

The  patient  recovered  well  from  the  opeiatiOD,  and 
passed  a  large  distinctly  faecal  motion  ;  but  thirty-six 
hours  after  operation  he  became  collapsed  and  died. 

Glapnow.  William  Templeton,  M.B. 


IODINE  AND  TYPHOID  FEVER. 
Dr.  Perez's  memorandum  in  the  Journal  of  July  20th 
reminds  me  of  former  experiences  in  the  younger  days  of 
practice,  when  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  came  under  my 
caie.  A  North  Country  general  practitioner  of  great 
shrewdness  advised  me  to  try  iodine  and  carbolic  acid. 
I  did  so  in  all  cases  that  came  under  my  care  subse- 
quently, and  with  invariable  success.  The  directions 
were  to  put  1  minim  of  pure  carbolic  acid  and  2  minims 
of  tincture  of  Iodine  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and 
to  let  the  patient  drink  as  much  as  he  wished  duriDg 
the  day  or  night.  I  can  testify  that  the  results 
were  uniformly  good :  the  tongue,  cleaned,  the  tem- 
perature fell,  diarrhoea  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
rapid  general  improvement,  with  a  gratifying  absence  of 
complications  that  I  have  witnetsed  under  no  other 
method  of  treatment,  such  as  cold  sponging,  quinine,  and 
other  antipyretic  measures  or  the  ordinary  expectant 
plan.  The  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  majority  of  textbooks.  Osier  in  his  Practice 
of  Medicine  {1901)  says  good  results  have  been  claimed  for 
the  iodine  and  carbolic  acid  treatment,  but,  personally,  he 
cannot  testify  to  its  inefficiency.  It  would  be  of  much 
interest  to  have  the  point  investigated  in  a  prolonged 
series  of  cases,  say  at  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  fever 
hospitals,  or  by  a  collective  committee. 
LondoD,  w.  David  "Walsh. 
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MEDICAL   AND  SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN   THE 

HOSPITALS   AND   ASYLUMS    OF   THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

SARCOMA  OF  FEMUR  WITH    LARGE    ITAEMORRHAOIC  EFFUSION. 

(By  G.  L.  Webb,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab.,  House- Physician, 

late  House-Surgeon.) 

The  patient  in  this  case  was  a  man,  aged  62,  admitted 

into  the  hospital  under  Mr.  L.  A.  Bidwell,  with  swelling  ol 

the  right  thigh  and  leg. 

History.— He  had  suffered  pain  in  this  part  for  about  three 
months  previously,  and  bad  latterly  been  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed  on  this  account,  but  had  noticed  no  Increase  in  the  size  of 
the  lin,b  until  fourteen  days  before  admisslOD.  The  right 
thigh  then  began  to  swell  rapidly,  with  extension  into  the  leg 
and  foot,  and  the  pain  became  more  severe. 

State  on  Examination.—  The  thigh,  along  its  whole  extent, 
was  seen  to  be  nearly  twice  its  normal  size,  the  tkin  tenee  and 
shiny,  and  fluctuation  could  be  obtained  all  over  the  upper  part ; 
there  was  no  pulsation  of  the  swelling,  it  wis  slightly  tender, 
and  the  skin  over  the  trochanter  was  very  Irllamed.  The  leg 
and  foot  were  swollen  and  oedematons.  Movements  at  the 
hip- joint  were  not  Impaired,  and  an  x-ray  photograph  showed 
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an  Indefinite  shadow  enveloping  and  obscuring  the  femur 
along  its  whole  extent,  Including  the  hip-joint.  For  six  days 
the  temperature  was  irregular,  the  maximum  point  reachtd 
beiDg  100.6°. 

Operation.  —  An  Incision  was  made  in  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  fluctuation  was  most  marked,  and 
5  pints  of  dark  blood  gushed  out,  containing  numerous  masses 
of  tissue,  which  on  microscopical  examination  proved  to  1>J 
mixed-cell  sarcoma,  with  a  few  giant  cells.  The  femur  was 
found  to  be  covered  with  an  extensive  growth,  more  especially 
at  the  upper  extremity.  There  was  no  evidence  of  secondary 
deposits  elsewhere,  but  owing  to  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  weak  condition  of  the  patient,  amputation 
was  deemed  inadvisable. 

Remarks. — Death  occurred  a  few  days  later,  and  a  post- 
mortem examination  was  not  obtained.  The  chief  points 
of  interest  in  this  case  are  the  rapidity  and  the  extent  of 
the  haemorrhage  into  the  sarcomatous  tissue,  while  the 
diagnosis  was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  large 
effusion  masking  the  condition  and  outlines  of  the  bone. 


COLONIAL  HOSPITAL,  GIBRALTAR. 

A   CASK   OF   TUBERCULOUS    MAMMARY    TUMOUR. 

(By  L.  D.  Parsons,  M.B.,  Assistant  Surgeon.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  Spanish  labourer, 
aaed  33  years,  was  admitted  under  my  care  on  April  20th, 
1907,  suffering  from  a  tumour  in  the  left  mammary  region. 
He  gave  a  history  of  pain,  with  a  small  swelling  in  that 
region  which  had  been  gradually  getting  larger  for  the 
past  three  months. 

State  on  Admission. — His  temperature  was  normal  and  in 
the  region  of  the  left  mamma  was  a  hardened,  reddened 
swelling  4  to  5  in.  in  diameter  and  about  1|  in.  in  depth.  The 
skin  was  infected  with  small  punctata  abscesses  chiefly  at  the 
base  of  the  hair  follicles.  Tne  tumour  was  quite  immovable, 
but  the  skin  over  the  surface  was  free  except  for  a  small  area 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  nipple. 

Treatment. — Boraclc  fomentations  and  antiseptic  dressings 
wera  applied  with  a  view  to  getting  the  part  into  a  move 
favourable  condition  for  operation,  and  he  was  given 
potassium  iodide  grains  x  twice  daily  in  a  mixture  with  decoc. 
sarsae  co. 

Operation.— On  April  29th,  nine  days  after  admission,  the 
patient  being  UDder  chloroform,  a  curved  incision,  4  in.  long, 
was  made  over  the  middle  of  the  tumour  and  the  skin  edges 
dissected  up.  It  waj  then  seen  that  the  mass  consisted  of 
caseating  tuberculous  material  affecting  the  origin  of  the 
pectoralis  major  where  that  muscle  arises  from  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs.  A  small  incision,  1|  in.  long,  was  made  trans- 
versely from  the  c.-ntre  by  the  inner  flap,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  affected  tissues  removed.  A  portion  of  the  pectoralis 
major  was  excised,  the  sternum  cirtilages  and  portions  of  ribs 
thoroughly  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  cavity  washed  out 
with  a  1  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  iodine,  the  skin  edges 
bronght  together  with  silkworm  sutures  and  a  gauze  drain 
inserted,  and  the  who'.e  area  dressed  with  cvanide  gauze. 

Progress. —Unfortunately,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that 
the  skin  wa3  already  infected  before  operation,  the  wound 
became  septic,  and  his  temperature  rose  on  May  4;h — that  is, 
five  days  after  operation— to  100.2° F.,  having  remained  normal 
till  that  date.  The  stitches  were  removed,  and  the  wound 
fomented  with  lint  soaked  in  1  percent  iodine  lotion.  The 
temperature  soon  dropped,  but  although  every  care  was  taken 
with  the  dressing,  there  was  no  attempt  at  healing,  and  the 
parts  remained  angry,  reddened,  and  painful.  One  had  now 
to  deal  with  an  infected  tuberculous  wound,  and  the  outlook 
was  not  bright. 

Serum  Treatment  —On  May  13th  I  injected  5  c.cm.  of  a 
polyvalent  serum  (marked  A  249)  obtained  from  Burroughs, 
Wellcome,  and  Co  .  and  repeated  the  dose  on  May  14th,  15tb, 
and  18th.  I  was  led  to  do  this,  as  the  serum  had  been  obtained 
for  another  case  under  my  care  suffering  from  diabetic 
gangrene,  and  it  struck  me  that  If  the  pyogenic  infection  of 
this  wound  could  be  overcome  the  tuberculous  disease  would 
be  arrested  also.  I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  result. 
Tae  patient  showed  distinct  improvement  after  the  first 
injection,  which  was  maintained  daily.  Unfortunately,  on 
May  16th,  we  finished  the  last  phial  of  the  polyvalent  serum 
(Series  A  249).  The  patient  for  whom  the  serum  had  been 
obtained  was  moribund,  and  died  shortly  after  ;  and  no  more 
serum  could  be  obtained  without  telegraphing  expressly  to 
London. 

Change  of  Serum.— In  these  circumstances  I  turned  to  anti- 
diphtheritic  serum,  of  which  we  had  a  large  quantity,  and  I 
gave  my  patient  2  000  units  by  the  mouth  on  May  17th,  and 
thereafter  2,000  units  in  the  same  way  on  May  19th  and  21st. 

Result  -On  May  22ud  he  complained  of  a  searlatmi- 
form  raah  ov.-r  the  begr,  ank'.es,  and  feet,  and  he  was  given 
no  more  sera<n  until  June  4th,  when  the  rash  had  entirely 
faded  away.  All  this  time  improvement  in  the  local  con 
dition  of  the  op -.ration  wound  was  uninterrupted,  and  the 


man  left  the  hospital  on  June  7th  with  a  soundly-healed 
scar,  no  redness,  no  pain,  and  with  perfect  freedom  ol 
movement  in  his  left  arm.  The  case  si<  ma  worth  report- 
ing because  of  the  marked  improvement  in  an  infected 
tuberculous  lesion,  due,  probably,  to  the  action  of  a  poly- 
valent eerum,  and  the  subsequent  peifect  healing  of  the 
wound. 


THE  GAOL  HOSPITAL,  BASSEIN. 

UNABSORBED    CATQUT    LIGATURES. 

(By  P.  Dee,  Captain  I. M.S.,  Civil  Surgeon.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  case  was  admitted  to  the 
Gaol  Hospital  on   November  12th,  1906,  and  seen  by  me 
for  the  first  time  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 

The  notes  made  by  my  hospital  assistant  on  the  medical 
history  sheet  are  to  the  effect  that  "patient  was  suffering 
from  slight  fever  of  a  couple  of  days'  duration,  very  con- 
stipated, and  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  right 
iliac  region."  He  had  suffered  two  years  previously  from 
malarial  fever,  but  had  been  quite  healthy  ever  since. 

Progress. — For  the  next  month  the  history  of  the  patient 
was  one  of  slight  fever,  constipation,  and  pain  either  in  right 
iliac  or  right  lumbar  regions.  He  lost  weight  and  became 
rather  emaciated.  His  cheeks  fell  in,  and  his  face  took  on  an 
earthy  hue.  Tae  pain  of  which  he  complained  varied  much  in 
both  place  and  intensity.  Occasionally  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  kidney  or  lower  edge  of  liver,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vermiform  appendix. 
Deep  pressure  at  or  near  MeBurney's  point  nearly  always  gave 
rise  to  pain. 

Operation.— The  urine  and  sputum  were  frequently  exa- 
mined with  negative  results  Septic  absorption  was  going  on 
somewhere  or  other,  possibly  in  the  appendix.  Oa  November 
18th  he  developed  a  slight  dry  cough.  No  tubercle  bacilli  was 
found,  although  almost  dally  examination  of  the  sputum  was 
made.  As  the  pain  seamed  by  this  time  to  be  more  localized 
to  the  region  of  the  appendix,  I  determined  to  make  an 
exploratory  incision.  Oa  December  15th  the  abdomen  was 
opened  by  the  usual  incision.  Oa  examination  the  appendix 
did  not  show  any  signs  of  recent  inflammation,  but  it  was 
very  elongated  sod  bent  nearly  double  on  itself.  It  was  also 
fixed  firmly  (or  rather  the  caecum  was)  to  the  posterior  abdo- 
minal wall.  No  sign  of  any  abscess  could  be  discovered.  As 
the  appendix  was  elongated  and  twisted  in  this  way  on  itself 
it  was  removed. 

After-progress  — The  wound  healed  by  first  intention  ;  the 
bowels  acted  the  second  day  after  operation  ;  pain  disappeared 
and  the  temperature  remained  slightly  below  normal  untilJan- 
nary  20!h,  1907.  Jastas  I  was  about  to  congratulate  myself,  the 
same  old  up-and-down  varlaiion  of  temperature  started  again, 
but  with  the  difference  that  mornine  tempsrature  was  nearly 
always  normal  instead  of  99°  or  99.5°  F  as  happened  previ- 
ously. One  morning  at  the  weekly  inspection  of  gaol  I  dis- 
covered the  patient  in  the  condemned  cells.  It  appeared  that 
he  was  an  under-trial  prisoner  when  I  operated  on  him,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  been  condemned  to  death.  Nothing  further 
happened  until  February  13. h,  1907.  On  the  morning  of  that 
date  he  said  he  had  "  for  some  days  past  been  suffering  from 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  loin."  On  examination  adiffuse 
swelling  was  discovered  of  somowha',  brawny  appearance. 
Patient  was  taken  to  hospital  aod  a  deep  incision  made,  when 
a  large  qnantity  of  healthy  laudable  pus  was  evacuated  from  a 
deep  abscess.  The  abscess  seemed  to  be  in  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  postero  lateral  wall  of  abdomen.  There  was 
no  faecal  smell  from  the  pus,  and  no.hing  to  show  that  it  wss 
in  connexion  with  the  intestines.  Ma.ch  18. h  :  The  patient  is 
now  gaining  weight  and  strength.  The  abscess  cavity  hts 
healed,  and  temperature  has  been  normal  since  the  absceES 
was  opened  on  February  13th. 

Remarks. — The  jatient  was  executed  on  March  28tb. 
At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
appendix  was  found  quite  healthy;  two  catgut  sutures 
that  had  been  used  to  suture  the  parietal  portion  were 
still  in  situ  unabsorbed,  and  one  chromic  catgut  suture 
with  which  the  appendix  mesentery  was  ligatured  was  also 
unabsorbed.  The  abscess  in  the  loin  when  traced,  showed 
that  the  abscess  cavity  was  situated  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  a  email  narrow  track  perforated  rather  deeply.  Tne  cap- 
sule of  the  right  kidney  was  thickened  and  very  adherent. 
The  right  perinephntic  tissue  was  hard  and  thickening, 
more  particula  ly  on  the  inner  aspect,  evidently  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and  the  kidney  was  firmly  attached  on 
its  inner  side  to  the  spinal  column.  The  abscess  in  the 
loin  did  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  peri- 
nephritic  tissue,  and  what  its  original  cause  was  I  was 
unable  to  determine. 

The  late  Dr.  Julius  Dreschfeld  of  Manchester  left 
property  of  the  net  value  of  £68.911 12s.  lid. 
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REVIEWS 

DIET,  NUTRITION,  AND  WORK. 
Professor  Chittenden's  new  book,  The  Nutrition  of  Man,1 
Is  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  eight  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  in  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  and  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  those 
readers  who  are  interested  in  his  work  but  may  have 
been  repelled  by  the  closely-packed  tables  and  figures  of 
his  former  book,  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  physiology  of  metabolism,  written  in  a  clear  and 
easy  style,  and  made  as  readable  as  is  possible 
considering  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  The 
outcome  of  the  discussion  is  to  show  that  all 
but  a  very  small  part  of  proteid  taken  as  food  passes 
out  of  the  body  rapidly  as  urea,  so  that  he  asks  whether 
any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  this  large  proteid 
katabolism.  He  regards  as  little  credible  Pflueger's 
view  that  all  proteid  is  organized  before  being  kata- 
bolized,  and  directs  attention  to  Folin's  experiments 
which  indicate  that  creatin  and  uric  acid  contain  the 
nitrogen  derived  from  the  tissues,  while  urea  represents 
that  of  the  food.  The  former  conclusion  has  the  merit  of 
relative  antiquity,  for  Liebig  observed  an  increase  of  the 
creatin  of  muscle  amounting  to  ten  times  the  normal 
average  in  hunted  foxes,  and  one  of  the  latest  to 
produce  trustworthy  evidence  in  its  favour  is  Gregor, 
who,  on  a  non-flesh  diet  and  fourteen  hours'  cycling, 
found  a  rise  of  0.57  gram  to  1.34  gram.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  Chittenden  develops  his  argument  by 
pointing  out  that  the  authority  of  the  so-called  standard 
dietaries  is  based  upon  the  fallacious  assumption  that  the 
habits  of  people  are  equivalent  to  their  physiological 
requirements,  for  a  large  proportion  of  mankind  is 
addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit,  but  no  one  would  think  of 
arguing  that  tobacco  is  one  of  the  physiological  needs  of 
the  body.  He  summarizes  the  observations  and  ex- 
periments described  in  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutri- 
tion, by  which  he  claims  to  have  proved  that  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  health  and  perform  hard 
work  for  many  months  on  a  diet  containing  less  than 
half  the  standard  quantity  of  proieid,  and  he  points  to 
the  fruitarians  of  California  and  the  Japanese  as  ex- 
amples of  people  who  enjoy  health  and  vigour  on  a  low 
proteid  diet.  But  as  the  question  can  be  best  solved  by 
careful  feeding  experiments  on  animals,  he  recapitulates 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  referring  to  the 
investigations  of  Munk  and  Rosenheim,  which  have  tended 
to  show  that  dogs  fed  on  low  proteid  diet  lose  their  health 
and  die ;  but  Jaegerroos,  whose  experiments  were  equally 
unfortunate,  believed  his  dogs  died  from  the  unhealthy 
conditions  under  which  they  had  been  kept  and  not  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  diet.  Gaided  by  this  suggestion, 
Professor  Chittenden  has  carried  out  experiments  upon 
six  dogs  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  animals 
being  kept  under  observation  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  and  their  condition  at  various  periods  is  demon- 
strated to  the  reader  by  photographs,  from  which  it  seems 
certain  that  they  preserved  perfect  health  upon  the  low  pro- 
teiddiet.  Forexample,in  thefirstcasetbeexperiment  lasted 
for  eleven  months,  and  for  ten  months  the  animal  lived  in 
perfect  comfort  and  in  good  condition  on  an  average  daily 
intake  of  0.27  gram  of  nitrogen  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight.  The  experiments  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  dogs  kept  under  healthy  conditions  need  only  a  small 
amount  of  proteid  food,  but  a  little  animal  proteid  in  some 
form  seem?  necessary  to  their  health,  as  on  purely 
vegetable  diet  they  fall  away.  Upon  this  latter  point 
Professor  Chittenden  lays  stress,  and  draws  attention  to 
the  marked  differences  in  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  various  kinds  of  proteid,  any  of  which 
may  be  needed  for  what  he  calls  corner-? tones  in  the 
building  up  of  the  tissues  of  a  particular  kind  of 
animal,  or  lor  the  performance  of  the  special  functions 
required  from  the  individual.  These  facta  strengthen  the 
conclusion  that  the  current  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
necessity  for  a  daily  consumption  of  100  grams  of  proieid 
is  ill-founded,  and  that  the  ideal  diet  should  contain  no 
more  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  health 
and  vigour,   with   only  such   Bmall    surplus   as   raiy   be 

1  The  Nutrition  of  Man.  By  Russell  H.Chittenden,  Pl!.n.,It  D.,  Se.D. 
London  :  William  Ilciucmaun.    1907.    (Med.  8vo,  pp.  J32.    14s  )  ( 


needed  to  form  the  proteid  reserve.  This  result  is  best 
attained  by  moderation  in  the  amount  of  food,  and  by 
simplicity  in  the  character  of  the  dietary,  and  the  recom- 
pense for  any  sacrifice  involved  is  increased  health, 
strength,  longevity,  and  efficiency. 

A  valuable  confirmation  of  the  good  results  of  low 
proteid  diet,  as  recommended  by  Professor  Chittenden, 
is  afforded  by  the  experiment  on  nine  healthy  students 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Yale.3  These  students, 
who  presumably  had  heard  of  Professor  Chittenden's 
work,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  try  the  effects  upon  them- 
selves under  supervision,  and  after  some  demur  on 
the  part  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  who  not  being  a 
physiologist  did  not  care  to  take  such  a  responsibility 
until  he  was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  physiological 
colleagues,  they  organized  themselves  into  an  eating  club, 
and  began  with  an  endurance  test  on  January  14th,  1906, 
The  first  half  of  the  experiment  was  to  test  the  claims 
made  by  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  that  by  thorough  mastica- 
tion, with  implicit  obedience  to  the  instinct  of  appetite, 
the  total  quantity  of  food  is  reduced,  the  desire  for  animal 
food  lessened,  the  digestion  and  general  health  improved, 
and  the  capacity  for  endurance  greatly  increased.  The- 
men  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  diets  from  a 
liberal  bill  of  fare,  the  portions  being  served  for  con- 
venience of  reckoning  in  quantities  of  100  calories ;  a 
careful  record  was  kept  of  the  amounts  eaten  by  each  man 
daily,  and  they  were  especially  warned  during  the  first 
half  of  the  experiment  against  the  conscious  effort  to 
decrease  the  quantity  of  food,  proteid,  or  meat.  The  first 
period  lasted  from  January  14th  to  March  27th,  and  the 
second  from  March  28th  to  June  1st.  In  the  second 
period  the  men  were  directed  to  choose  their  diet  from 
lists  arranged  in  order  of  the  proportion  of  proteid.. 
and  if  appetite  and  taste  approved  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  articles  of  low  proteid  value.  The  result 
was  that,  commencing  in  January  on  a  diet  consisting 
of  an  average  of  2,880  calories,  this  was  reduced  in 
March  to  2,570  calories,  while  the  calories  of  proteid 
per  pound  of  body-weight  were  reduced  from  an  average  of 
2.6  to  2.16.  In  the  second  half  of  the  experiment,  where 
there  was  a  conscious  effort  at  reduction,  the  effect  was 
naturally  more  marked ;  for,  commencing  with  a  diet  con- 
taining an  average  of  2,570  calories,  it  was  reduced  to 
2,220,  while  the  calories  of  proteid  per  pound  of  body- 
weight  dropped  from  2.1  to  1.4.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  men  were  working  hard,  some  of  them  studying 
too  much  for  their  health,  eo  that  there  was  a  slight  loss 
of  strength,  according  to  the  tests  that  were  tried.  Ex- 
pressed in  figures,  this  shows  that  the  average  total 
strength  exhibited  by  the  nine  men  was  in  January 
1,075,  on  March  28th  1,118,  and  on  June  16th  995 : 
but  this  slight  fall  makes  all  the  more  remarkable 
the  extraordinary  rise  in  endurance  which  was  observed 
in  the  same  period.  The  tests  employed  were  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  movements  by  particular  sets  of 
muscles,  such  as  rising  on  the  toes  as  many  times  as 
possible,  deep  knee-bending,  holding  the  arms  from  the 
sides  horizontally  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  running 
on  a  track  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  earlier  tests  much  pain 
was  suffered  by  the  men  in  consequence,  and  not  only  did 
the  test  taken  in  June  show  that  there  was  an  average 
improvement  of  140  per  cent.,  or,  if  we  exclude  one 
of  the  class  who  had  been  a  careless  experimenter, 
and  who  actually  showed  a  falling-oil'  of  44  per 
cent.,  there  was  an  average  increase  of  150  per  cent, 
on  the  whole  of  the  men,  ranging  from  80  per 
cent,  in  one  case  to  450  per  cent,  in  another, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  tests  caused  very  much  less 
pain.  A  mental  test,  adding  up  a  specified  number  of 
figures,  showed  less  marked  results,  but  the  men  were 
mentally  fatigued  by  college  examinations  on  the  day  they 
entered  for  it.  The  experiment  was  thought  to  be  too 
short  to  be  of  value,  and  Professor  Fisher  recommends 
that  a  different  method  should  be  employed  in  future,  but 
the  subjective  impressions  of  the  men  as  to  their  mental 
working  power  were  that  they  had  improved,  and  all  held 
tnnir  own  in  the  College  examinations. 

i  /  1 1  ':''■  etofDieton  Endurance.  Based  on  an  experiment  in  thorough 
mastication,  with  nine  healthy  students  at  Yale  University,  lanuarv 
to  June,  1906.  Hy  Irving  Fisher,  Ph  IX,  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Yalo  University.  Newhaveu,  Connecticut.  1907.  The  influence  of 
Flesh  Bating  on  Endurance  Bylrviug  Fishor,  Professor  of  J/ulitical 
Economy  at  Yale  University. 
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THE  SURGERY  OF  THE  LIVER. 
Professors  Terrier  and  Auvray  have  issued  a  second 
volume  of  their  studies  on  the  surgery  ot  the  liver  and 
bile  passages.3  The  first  was  devoted  to  injuries  and 
tumours  of  the  liver  and  movable  liver;  the  present  deals 
with  hydatid  disease,  hepatic  suppurations,  tuberculosis, 
and  actinomycosis.  All  of  these  subjects  are  treated  on 
the  same  plan.  First  a  short  historical  review  is  given, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  and  symptoms  of  each  affection  ;  then  the 
surgical  treatment  is  discussed,  the  different  operative 
measures  are  given  in  detail,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
aet  forth.  Each  chapter  also  contains  a  bibliography. 
Hydatid  disease  of  the  common  type  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  chapter,  and  the  exhaustiveness  with  which  it 
is  discussed  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
chapter  occupies  191  pages.  The  greater  part  is  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  the  various  operations.  The  discus- 
sion of  their  relative  values  is  of  great  interest ;  the 
authors  consider  enucleation  and  extirpation  only  excep- 
tionally practicable,  and  finally  conclude  that  evacuation, 
followed  by  suture  and  reduction  without  drainage,  is 
the  method  of  choice.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  over 
marsupialization  are  obvious,  and  the  authors  are  able 
to  show  that  it  has  the  support  of  most  surgeons  whose 
■experience  of  hydatid  cyst  is  large  and  recent.  A  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  that  form  of  echinococcus  infection 
which  takes  the  form  of  multiple  alveolar  cysts  of  the 
liver,  and  hepatic  resection  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
disease  is  held  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  surgical  pro- 
cedure. Chapter  III  is  on  hepatic  suppurations.  The 
etiology,  development,  and  clinical  course  of  the  various 
types  of  liver  abscess  are  described,  but  the  chief  interest 
again  lies  in  the  discussion  of  methods  of  surgical  treat- 
ment. The  abdominal  route  is  first  considered,  and  the 
method  of  fixation  of  the  liver  by  suture  and  opening  the 
abscess  at  one  sitting  is  selected  as  the  most  satisfactory. 
Following  this  is  an  account  of  the  technique  of 
Knowsley  Thornton's  method  for  abscesses  on  the  cmvex 
surface  by  the  transpleural  route.  French  surgeons,  it  is 
stated,  have  always  favoured  the  plan  of  free  incisions, 
while  English  surgeons,  and  particularly  the  surgeons  of 
the  Shanghai  Hospital,  have  preferred  methods  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  make  as  small  an  ope  ling  as 
possible  compatible  with  the  evacuation  of  the  pus.  We 
do  not  think  that  these  latter  methods  are  particularly  in 
favour  with  English  surgeons  to-day,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  practised  when  the  necessity  for  relief  is  urgent, 
and  when  the  surgical  equipment  available  is  not  of  the 
best.  Medical  men  in  colonial  and  foreign  service  must 
often  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  these  conditions, 
and  therefore  these  methods  must  continue  to  have  a 
distinct  place.  Chapters  on  tuberculous  abscess  and  on 
actinomycosis  complete  the  volume.  The  book  as  a  whole 
is  a  type  of  publication  particularly  in  favour  with  French 
surgeons  of  late  years,  not  merely  a  textbook,  but  a  critical 
and  exhaustive  study,  based  partly  on  personal  experi- 
ence, and  partly  on  a  wide  acquaintance  with  progress 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
ot  surgery  of  the  liver,  and  one  to  be  added  to  all  surgical 
libraries. 

TREATMENT  OF  LARYNGEAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  first  portion  of  the  essay  on  the  treatment  of  laryngeal 
-tuberculosis,  particularly  in  regard  to  galvano-cautery, 
puncture,  and  operation  from  the  outside,  by  Dr.  GrCn- 
ttald  of  Munich,*  is  occupied  with  a  consideration  of  some 
•of  the  pathological  conditions,  both  local  and  general,  met 
with  in  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  together  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  therapeutic  requirements.  This  Is  followed 
by  a  few  pages  intended  to  show  how  the  galvano-  caustic 
treatment  in  many  cases  fulfils  these  requirements,  and 
to  lay  down  special  indications  for  endolaryngeal  treat- 
ment generally.  The  last  and  greater  part  of  the  paper 
is  concerned  with  the  treatment  by  various  forms  of 
external  operation.  While  recognizing  the  force  of  the 
a  priori  arguments  put  forward  by  Dr.  Griinwald  in 
favour    of    the    use   of    the    galvano-cautery    in    certain 


3  Chirurgie  du  Foic  et  de*  Votes  Biliaires.  [Surgery  of  the  Liver 
and  Bile  Passages.]  Par  F.  Terrier  et  U.  Auvray.  Paris  :  Felix 
Alean.    1907.    (Roy.  8vo.  pp.  ?67  ;  47  figures     Fr.l2.> 

lDie  Theraple  dcr  Kehlkopftuberculnee  mit  beionderer  R'dcksicht  nufden 
galvanokcmstiachen  Tiefensticil  iitd  Sumere  Elngrtffe.  Dr.  Lu'dwig 
Griinwald.  Munches  :  J.  F.  Lehmann's  Verlag.  1907.  (Demy  8vo, 
pp.147.    M.5.) 


varieties  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  has  not  included  in  his  paper  any 
detailed  account  of  the  results  which  he  has  obtained  by 
this  method.  The  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  of  the 
majority,  of  the  authorities  in  this  country  does  not,  we 
believe,  differ  essentially  from  that  expressed  in  a  recently 
published  textbook,  that  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery 
for  the  destruction  of  tuberculous  tumours  "  offers  no 
advantages  over  removal  with  forceps,  and  is  liable  to  be 
followed  by  much  inflammation  and  oedema."  That  a 
violent  and  dangerous  reaction  may  follow  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  tuberculous  masses  by  means  of  the  galvano- 
cautery  is  undisputed,  but  Dr.  Griinwald  and  others  main- 
tain that  in  suitable  cases  no  such  result  is  to  be  feared 
from  even  deep  insertion  of  a  narrow  cautery  point  into 
the  tuberculous  tissue.  The  author  claims  that  this 
method  possesses  two  very  pronounced  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  the  fibrotic  process  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
extends  both  in  the  depths  and  laterally  far  beyond  the 
part  actually  destroyed  ;  and,  secondly,  no  large  un- 
protected raw  surface  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fresh 
infection.  Additional  favourable  features  are  that  the 
least  possible  damage  is  done  to  important  structures, 
and  the  general  health  doeB  not  suffer.  The  true  value 
of  the  galvano  caustic  treatment  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated until  it  has  been  given  a  more  extended  trial  ; 
and  this,  we  believe,  it  should  receive. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  treatment  by  means  of 
external  operative  measures  the  author  undertakes  a 
somewhat  elaborate  analysis  of  the  results  hitherto  ob- 
tained. He  mentions  93  cases  subjected  to  some  form  of 
external  operation  since  the  year  1870;  five  of  these  are 
his  own,  and  of  these  three  have  not  previously  been  pub- 
lished. That  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  may 
occur  as  to  make  laryngo-fissure  or  some  other  external 
operation  advisable  must  be  admitted,  but,  even  on  Dr. 
Griinwald's  own  showing,  such  cases  must  be  very  excep- 
tional. We  note  that  Dr.  Griinwald  prefers  a  local  to  a 
general  anaesthetic  for  the  performance  of  laryngo- 
fissure,  and  advises  against  tracheotomy  in  association 
with  this  operation. 

PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 
Although  on  its  title  page  the  Clinique  Therapeutique  du 
Praticien  5  bears  the  name  of  Professor  Huchard  as  well 
as  that  of  Dr.  Fiessingeb,  it  is  explained  in  the  preface 
that  all  the  articles  have  been  written  by  the  latter, 
the  real  contribution  of  the  former  to  the  book  being  that 
the  methods  which  Dr.  Fiessinger  describes  are  those  of 
Professor  Huchard.  MoEt  of  the  articles  have  already 
been  published  in  the  Journal  des  Praticiem,  of  which  Dr. 
Fiessinger  is  editor.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  better 
than  the  notion  of  giving  to  the  profession  the  details  of 
methods  followed  by  an  accomplished  and  experienced 
practitioner  like  Professor  Huchard,  and  the  book  con- 
tains many  suggestions  which  are  worth  knowing.  The 
first  chapter  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  deals  with  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  conditions  of  urgency,  dis- 
cussing such  fcubjects  as  bleeding,  purging,  diet,  lumbar 
puncture,  subcutaneous  injections  of  serum,  of  caffeine,  of 
morphine,  of  ether,  and  of  camphorated  oil ;  of  washing 
the  stomach  it  is  said  that  it  has  "  become  nowadays  what 
it  ought  to  have  remained  from  the  beginning,  an 
emergency  remedy."  The  chapter  closes  with  a  section  on 
the  rectal  administration  of  drugs.  Under  diet  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  restriction  of  food  in  the  treatment  of 
infectious  diseases  has  been  taught  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  and  the  disposition  in  the  present  day  to 
depart  from  it  in  forgetfulness  of  the  facts  that  a  spare 
diet  diminishes  the  work  of  elimination,  and  augments 
the  resistance  of  the  organism  to  microbial  toxins  is 
deprecated.  Experiments  upon  animals  have  shown  that 
the  inoculation  of  a  toxin  is  followed  by  more  rapid  sym- 
ptoms when  food  is  given,  an  experiment  which  might 
well  be  called  superfluous,  but  for  the  constant  demand 
for  new  "  experimental  "  evidence  in  support  of  the  most 
time-honoured  clinical  doctrines.  In  the  dieting  of  cases 
of  appendicitis  water  or  bouillon  is  recommended  and 
milk  is  rejected ;  hot  water,  it  is  advised,  should  be  given 
at  the  commencement  of  all  acute  diseases,  for  from  one 
to  four  days,  while  salt  should  be  withheld  ;  for  example, 
beef-tea  should   not  contain   salt.     In   the  treatment  of 

5  Clinique  Therapeutique  du  Praticien.  Par  H.  Huchard  et  Ch. 
Fiessinger.    Paris  :  A.  Maloine.    1907.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  4S7.) 
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cirrhosis  of  the  liver  the  Talma- Morison  operation  is  not 
recommended.  A  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  for  lumbar 
puncture  is  recognized,  for  example,  in  tinnitus,  aural 
vertigo,  and  Meniere's  disease,  and  the  headaches  of 
chlorosis  and  uraemia.  Hypodermic  injections  of  artificial 
serum  should  be  used  in  moderate  quantities,  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  c  cm  ,  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  being  pre- 
ferable to  sodium  chloride,  10  parts  per  1,000  ;  they  are 
valuable  in  the  gastroenteritis  of  infancy,  in  cholera,  and 
enteric  fever  with  haemorrhages,  wherever  in  fact  there  is 
considerable  loss  of  fluid  from  the  body ;  they  are  useless 
or  harmful  in  acute  diseases,  dangerous  in  renal  and 
cardiac  affections,  and  of  doubtful  value  in  such 
intoxications  as  eclampsia  and  uraemia.  The  injec- 
tion of  caffeine  is  praised  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  where 
immediate  action  is  required;  the  formula  is  eaffeine 
2  50  grams  (37.5  grains);  sodium  beczoate,  3  grams  (45 
grains);  distilled  water,  10  com.  (lfcO  minims);  and  the 
dose  is  from  0  £5  to  0.50  gram  (3  75  to  7  5  grains)  for  an 
adult,  and  0.1  to  0.15  (H  to  2  grains)  for  aohild.  Lumbago 
is  a  painful  disease,  but  not  one  that  English  patients 
would  like  treated  by  the  actual  cautery  (quelques  pointes 
de  feu).  The  formula  for  the  turpentine  baths,  called  at 
Bath  "pine  baths''  is  equal  parts  (100  c.cm  )  of  soft  soap 
and  turpentine  to  be  mixed  in  a  large  bath  in  which  the 
patient  remains  for  ten  minutes.  As  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  it  is  well  to  know  that  ir  fluenza  may  be  warded 
off  by  the  regular  use  of  a  nasal  spray  of  menthol  and  oil, 
and  a  gargle  of  thymol.  Exercise  is  sard  to  favour  the 
elimination  of  ihe  alkaloids  of  digitalis  and  so  to  prevent 
the  risk  of  poisonous  symptoms  from  their  accumulation 
in  the  body;  therefore  there  is  grea'er  need  of  caution 
when  the  remedy  is  being  taken  by  patients  who  are  kept 
at  rest.     The  book  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  good  index. 

In  his  lectures  on  practical  therapeutics,8  Professor 
Ratjzier  of  Mompellier  discusses  the  trea'  ment  cf  common- 
place disorders  in  a  commonplace  manner,  for  he  describes 
a  disease  by  name  only  and  gives  its  treatment  in  a  series 
of  paragraphs,  whieh  set  out  remedies  of  the  latest  fathion, 
Including  x  rays,  high-frequency  currents,  and  so  forth, 
Scientific  treatment  should  be  based  upon  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  pathological  condition  present,  the  struc- 
tural or  functional  change  upon  which  the  symptoms 
depend,  and  the  causes  which  have  brought  these  condi- 
tions about,  their  duration,  and  their  removability  or  the 
reverse.  Professor  Rauzier  deals  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  conditions — haemoptysis,  acute  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  capillary  brenchiiis,  atonic  dyspepsia,  wcrms, 
mucous  colitis,  acute  rheumatism,  malarial  fever,  scarla- 
tina, epilepsy,  migraine,  and  syphilis.  He  enumerates 
under  the  description  of  atonic  dyspepsia  symptoms  that 
are  not  "atonic,"  and  attributes  tie  condition,  amongst 
other  things,  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  to  defective 
teeth,  thereby  suggesting  that  his  conception  of  "atony  " 
does  not  exclude  inflammatory  conditions.  We  should 
prefer  to  restrict  the  term  to  a  condition  depending  upon 
debility  and  characterized  by  depression  of  the  motor 
and  chemical  functions  of  the  stomach;  it  may  be  com- 
plicated by  or  associated  with  inflammatory  changes,  yet 
may  also  occur  alone,  and  often  may  remain  after 
other  lesions  have  been  cured.  Its  treatment  should 
be  kept  separate  from  lhat  of  its  complications,  but  this 
Dr.  Rauzier  has  not  done.  Carlsbad  is  generally  beneficial 
for  a  patient  suffering  from  chronic  gastritis,  butis  harmful 
to  the  subject  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  conversely  high- 
frequency  currents,  though  possibly  useful  in  functional 
atony,  can  do  little  good  in  gastritis.  The  dose  of  sodium 
salicylate  recommended  in  acute  rheumatism  is  much 
smaller  than  that  which  our  experience  has  justified,  nor 
do  we  share  our  author's  dread  of  Its  depressing  effects 
upon  the  heart,  which  is  attributable  to  poisonous  by- 
products that  should  be  got  rid  of  by  greater  care  in  its 
manufacture,  and  are  entirely  absent  from  the  natural 
salt  prepared  from  oil  of  winter  green.  A  dose  of  10  grains, 
may  be  ordered  every  hour  until  the  pain  is  relieved,  and 
evexy  two  hours  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  patient  gets  about  160  grains 
during  the  first  day,  but  according  to  Dr.  Rauzier  this  is 
an  excessive  amount ;  he  says  45  to  60  grains  are  sufficient, 
and  he  gives  a  prescription  for  half  a  gram  (7i  grains) 
every  three  hours.    Acute  rheumatism,  like  other  diseases, 
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may  have  its  local  peculiarities,  and  possibly  in  France 
the  common  type  of  case  yields  to  small  doses,  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  suggesting  that  the  administration  of 
larger  doses  is  attended  with  danger.  In  the  treatment  of 
migraine  he  pays  some  attention  to  diet,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  value  of  the  minced  meat  and  hot  water  regimen  which 
is  so  frequently  successful  when  a  non-nitrogeneus  diet 
fails  ;  he  puts  antipyrin  first  among  drugs,  although  com- 
binations of  caffeine  and  phenaeetin  or  aeetanilide  have 
proved  equally  successful, 


OTOLOGY. 
Proffssor  Bhzold's  writings  are  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  appreciated  that  the  announcement  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  textbook  of  otology'  will  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation both  to  students  and  professors  of  this  branch  of 
medical  science  and  art.  The  work  is  founded  mainly  on 
his  own  observations  end  deductions,  and  is,  therefore, 
eminently  personal.  This  makes  his  teaching  highly 
impressive,  and  though  in  some  details  it  may  differ  from 
that  of  some  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  his  views  on 
the  essentials  of  otology  will  meet  with  general  acceptance, 
and  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  will 
in  most  cases  be  found  convincing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  appreciation  of  the  priority  of  Newton  Pitt's 
statistical  and  analytical  report  of  the57caces  of  death 
resulting  from  aural  suppuration  in  9,000  consecutive 
autopsies  made  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Among  numerous  ex- 
perimental observations  Bezold  draws  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  movements  of  a  fluid  in  a  manometer 
fixed  in  the  labyrinth  are  four  or  five  times  greater  when 
changes  of  pneumatic  pressure  are  effected  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  (acting  on  the  membrane  of  the  round 
window)  than  when  through  the  external  meatus  (on 
the  stapes  in  the  fenestra  ovalis)  (p.  18).  The  physiological 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  Is  well 
described  and  illustrated  (p.  26),  as  also  the  possible  com- 
pression of  the  calibre  of  the  tube  apart  from  its  orifice, 
by  an  enlarged  pharyngeal  tonsil  (p.  151).  Several  hints 
regarding  inflation  through  thetube,  which  are  not  usually 
described,  will  be  found  valuable  (p.  36).  Tuning-fork 
tests  receive  considerable  attention,  but  the  author's 
description  of  the  curve  cf  decrement  of  vibration  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  he  considers  the  curves  of  all  tuning- 
forks  to  be  the  same,  a  point  on  which  other  observers 
differ  from  him  (p.  71).  He  asserts  that  perforation  in 
Sbrapnell's  membrane  does  not  occur  as  the  result  of  acute 
■iiflammaticn  (p.  187),  but  as  the  result  of  long-atanding 
Eustachian  obstruction  (p  220).  He  considers  that  diabetes 
is  no  contraindication  for  opening  the  mastoid  fells 
(p.  204),  and  that  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  petrous 
bone  operation  is  often  of  the  greatest  benefit  (p.  236). 
We  observed  no  reference  toGelle's  test  in  connexion  with 
the  diagnosis  of  otosclerosis  (p.  278).  Possibly  he  holds 
that  its  diagnostic  value  is  invalidated  by  his  observations 
on  the  fenestra  rotunda  (p.  18).  A  full  account  of  the 
mf  jor  surgical  procedures  such  as  the  radical  mastoid 
operation,  operations  on  the  sinuses  and  bulb  and  the 
evacuation  of  cerebral  abscesses,  is  outside  the  scope 
of  Professor  Bezold's  book,  and  for  an  account  of 
Irjuries  to  the  ear  he  refers  the  student  to  Passow's 
recent  monograph  on  the  subject.  The  lectures 
on  diseases  of  the  inner  ear,  which  are  well  up  to 
date,  have  been  mainly  contributed  by  Professor 
Siebenmann  of  Hale,  and  no  better  authority  conld  be 
wished  for.  The  book  concludes  with  a  lecture  on  deaf- 
mutism,  a  subject  to  which  Professor  Bezold  has  given 
mu:  h  attention,  especially  in  the  li&ht  of  investigations 
with  his  "continuous  tone  series."  All  who  read  German 
will  do  well  to  procure  this  book. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Bacon's  Manual  of  Otology*  has 
been  considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date.  The 
number  of  illustrations  has  been  Increased,  and  Dr. 
Clarence  Blake  has  contributed  a  thoughtful  introduction. 
Dr.  Rieon  is  a  cautious  and  experienced  aural  surgeon, 
and  his  book  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  beginners.   The  sections  on  otitis  and  its  mastoid 
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and  cerebral  complications  show  the  author  at  his  best, 
and  evidently  quite  at  home.  This  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  chapters  on  associated  diseases  of  the -nose  and 
throat.  The  descriptions  are  necessarily  brief,  but  the 
methods  described  are  by  no  means  the  best,  and 
constitute  rather  a  serious  blemish  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  book. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
In  1904  Grimsda'.e  wrote  a  small  book  entitled,  The  Chief 
Operations  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  essentially  intended  as  a 
guide  to  eye  operations  as  applied  to  animals' f yes  and  the 
cadaver.  A  volume,  A  Textbook  of  Ophthdmic  Su-^ery,' 
appears  under  the  pint  authorship  of  Grimsdale  and 
Brewerion.  It  is  very  niaoh  larger  that  Its  predecessor, 
and  contains  numerous  illustrations,  all  taken  from  draw- 
ings, which,  though  not  perhaps  as  artistic  as  they  might 
be,  yet  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  the  points  under  con- 
sideration. The  description  of  each  operation  is  preceded 
by  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  which  it  is  required, 
but  in  no  case  is  this  unduly  long.  It  is  difficult  for 
ophthalmic  surgeons  to  remember  the  names  and  exact 
details  of  the  numerous  operations  which  are  from  time  to 
time  described,  more  especially  on  the  lids,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  or  convenient  to  refer  to  the  original  article 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  difficulty  is  almost  enthely 
removed  by  this  book,  for  not  only  are  all  the  really  useful 
operations  well  and  clearly  described,  but  the  reference  to 
the  paper  or  periodical  in  which  they  first  appeared  is 
given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  There  is  nothirg  par 
ticularly  original  in  the  volume,  but  that  does  not  detract 
irom  its  value  as  a  book  of  reference,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  it  does  not  take  its  place  as  a  standard  English 
work  on  ophthalmic  surgery. 

A  large  and  elaborately  got-up  book  on  Prevalent 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Thsobald,  of  th.3  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.1  It  appeared 
to  the  author  that  most  textbooks,  though  written  osten- 
sibly for  the  general  practitioner  and  student,  are  really 
more  suitable  for  the  specialist,  and  so  he  has  set  himself 
to  describe  careful.' y  the  conditions  which  might  with 
certainty  be  treated  by  the  practitioner  without  seeking 
special  assistance.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  the 
methods  of  examining  the  eye  in  general  use  are  described, 
while  the  second  chapter  contains  general  observations 
upon  treatment  of  ocular  diseases,  all  given  in  a  very 
readable  and  interesting  form.  Then  comes  a  systematic 
description  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  Such  structures 
as  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are  rather  fully  discussed, 
but  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are  more  lightly  touched 
upon,  as  these  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  An  excellent  description  is 
given  of  glaucoma,  and  every  care  is  taken  to  describe  the 
various  signs  and  symptoms  on  which  a  diagnosis  must 
rest,  though  warning  is  given  that,  unless  under  urgent 
circumstances,  it  is  unwise  for  any  one  not  accuitDmed 
to  eye  operations  to  attempt  to  perform  the  iridectomy 
required  in  such  cases.  The  errors  of  refraction  and 
accommodation  are  well  described,  and  a  final  chapter  is 
devoted  to  injuries  of  the  eye.  In  an  appendix  prescrip- 
tions are  given,  accompanied  by  indications  for  their  use. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  b;>th  with  coloured 
drawings  and  also  with  black  and  white  blocks,  and  It 
certainly  well  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
written. 

Yet  another  book  appears  to  swell  the  list  of  those 
devoted  to  retlnoscopy.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Mark  D. 
Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  and,  perhaps  to  give  more  air  of 
originality  to  a  threadbare  subject,  he  calls  it  PhotoicopyS1 
It  looks  at  first  sight  rather  a  big  book,  but  it  is  well 
printed  on  thick  paper  and  with  rather  large  type,  and  the 
text  proper  consists  of  only  95  pages.  Many  of  the 
expressions  used  are  difficult  to  understand,  and  we 
doubt  much  whether  even  Americans  would  care  to  own 

9  A  Textbook  of  Ophthalmic  Operations.  By  Harold  Grimsdale,  MB  • 
F.RC.S.,  and  Elmore  Brewerton,  F.R  C.S.  London:  Kegau  Paul- 
Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.  Limited     1907.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  349.    12s) 
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some  of  them.  We  wonder,  for  instance,  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  acknowledge  the 
parentage  of  such  a  word  as  "  diagnosticated,"  which 
occurs  on  page  18.  On  page  27  we  are  told  that  "  small 
closets  and  sweat  boxes  are  not  conducive  to  good  work," 
and  therefore  the  author  recommends  that  the  dark  room 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  A  curious  sentence,  at  the 
meaning  of  which  one  can  only  guess,  occurs  en  page  53  : 
"The  writer  has  an  assistant  place  the  required  lenses  in 
the  trial  frame  as  directed."  On  page  66  he  directs  what 
is  to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  retinoscoplc 
observation  when  "  an  image  of  a  hyaloid  artery,  another 
vtssel  or  vessels,  masses  of  connective  tissue  sometimes 
even  in  the  vitreous,  or  the  nerve  endiDg,  may  be  seen." 
One  would  have  thought  it  immaterial  what  the  refraction 
was  if  the  vitreous  were  full  of  "connective  tissue."  The 
best  part  of  the  book  is  its  short  historic  survey  at  the 
end,  but  we  suspect  that  in  spite  of  this  it  will  not  prove 
a  serious  competitor  with  other  well  known  books  on  the 
subject. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Zy.vhayr :  A  yew  Beddir.ij  Material. 
We  have  received  a  sample  of  a  new  material  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  etc.,  which  is  supplied  under  the  above  name 
by  Lyxhajr,  Limited,  Grove  Mills,  Mitcham.  There  are 
obvious  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  animal  material,  such 
as  horsehair  or  cowhair,  wool,  flocks,  or  feathers,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  new  material  is  not  attacked  by  vermin 
and  insects.  It  is  a  light,  springy  material,  not  unlike 
horsehair.  A  portion  was  sterilized  by  heating  in  steam  at 
212°  F.  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  bakiDg  for  two  heurs 
in  a  water  oven,  and  after  this  it  showed  no  loss  of  springi- 
ness or  other  change.  Microscopical  examination  after 
suitable  treatment  showed  it  to  consist  of  vegetable  fibre. 

' '  Securitas  "  Tourniquet. 
Messrs.  S.  Maw,  Son,  and  Sons  (7  to  12,  Aldersgate 
Street,  E.G.)  have  introduced  a  new  tourniquet,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  the  "Securitas."  The 
constricting  material  is  the  usual  thick-walled  india- 
rubber  tubing,  which  passes  through  a  metal  piece 
furnished  with  two  hooka ;  each  end  of  the  band,  after 
passing  round  the  limb,  is  thus  secured  independently 
of  the  other,  and  the  tension  of  one  can  be  regulated 
without  altering  the  other.  The  tourniquet  is  very 
simple  of  application  and  adjustment ;  a  series  of  trials 
showed  that  if  it  is  to  remain  in  position  for  any  con- 
siderable time  the  tubing  must  be  knotted  beyond  the 
hook  holding  it. 

"  Glaseptic"  Spray  and  Nthulizer. 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  and  Co  (111,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.)  have  introduced  a  new  all-glass  spray  which 
possesses  certain  advantages.  The  whole  apparatus,  except 
the  pneumatic  ball  and  tube,  is  made  in  one  piece,  and 
entirely  of  glass ;  solutions  cannot  therefore  become  con- 
taminated by  contact  with  metal  or  vulcanite,  the  whole 
apparatus  can  be  cleaned  and  sterilized  by  boiling  or 
immersion  in  an  appropriate  liquid,  and  the  freedom  of 
every  part  from  foreign  matter  can  be  readily  seen.  The 
spray  is  intended  for  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solutions,  or  for 
oils  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  discharges  such  liquids  in 
a  finely  divided  form.  The  firm  are  also  the  makers  of  the 
"  Glaseptic  "  nebulizer :  this,  like  the  spray,  is  entirely  of 
glass,  and  made  in  one  piece  :  with  oily  liquids  this  gives 
an  extremely  fine  nebula,  which  it  discharges  in  an  upward 
direction  for  use  in  the  nose,  while  an  additional  tube  gives 
it  a  horizontal  direction,  if  required,  for  application  to  the 
throat. 

Official  statistics  recently  published  show  that  in  the 
whole  of  Austria  there  are  254  hospitals,  with  a  total  of 
37,610  beds.  These  are  distributed  as  follows:  Lower 
\ustria.  32.  with  7.395  beds  ;  Upper  Austria,  13,  with  1,383 
beds  ;  Salzburg.  2  hospitals,  with  414  beds  :  Styna,  16  hos- 
pitals, with  3,265  beds  :  Carinthia,  3  hospitals,  with  890 
beds ;  Carinola.  2  hospitals,  with  506  beds  ;  Coastland, 
6  hospitals,  with  2  328  beds  ;  Tyrol,  22  hospitals,  with  3,071 
beds  ;  Bohemia,  84  hospitals,  with  8  960  teds  ;  Moravia, 19 
hospitals,  with  2,766  beds  ;  Silesia,  12  hospitals,  with  961 
beds  ;  Galicia,  35  hospitals,  with  4,248  beds  ;  Bukowina, 
4  hospitals,  with  846  beds  ;  Dalmatia,  4  hospitals,  with  579 
beds.  The  number  of  public  lying-in  institutions  is  18, 
with  2  017  beds  ;  that  of  public  lunatic  asylums  is  36,  with 
16,434  beds. 
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FOUNDER'S   DAY  AT   EPSOM   COLLEGE. 

A  large  company  assembled  at  Epsom  College  on  July  27th 
to  celebrate  Founder's  Day,  with  distribution  of  prizes 
to  the  boys  and  the  dedication  of  the  Jubilee  Memorial 
Window.  At  choral  evensong  in  the  College  Chapel  Mr. 
Henry  Morris,  Treasurer  of  Epsom  College,  was  requested 
by  the  Head  Mister,  Dr.  T.  N.  H.  Smith- Pearse,  to  unveil 
the  east  window  in  the  Chapel. 

Address  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris. 
Before  unveiling  the  window  Mr.  Henry  Morris, 
P.K.C.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  College,  addressed  the  con- 
gregation as  follows  :  "  Founder's  day,  which  an- 
nually brings  us  here  together,  is  this  year  a  special 
occasion,  because  of  the  Jubilee  Memorial  window 
which  Is  now  about  to  be  unveiled,  and  which  imme- 
diately afterwards  will  be  dedicated  with  all  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  a  religious  rite.  The  thought  of  celebrating 
the  Jubilee  of  the  College  by  beautifying  the  cbancel  of 
our  chapel  by  this  new  East  window  was  originated,  I 
believe,  by  Mrs.  Smith -Pearse,  and  certainly  she  has 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  in  accomplish- 
ing her  object.  The  idea  was  that  the  window  should  be 
the  product  of  an  appeal  made  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  old  Epsomians,  and  this  idea  has  been  fairly  well 
realized.  The  window  itself  will,  I  think,  be  regarded  by 
all  as  a  tribute  worthy  of  the  occasion,  as  a  great  ornament 
to  the  chapel  and  as  a  pictorial  expression  of  the  venera- 
tion and  reverence  suitable  to  the  solemnity  and  sanctity 
of  a  house  devoted  to  divine  service.  The  window  and 
the  sentiment  which  it  embodies  would  have  delighted 
the  spirit  of  the  humane  and  warm-hearted  founder  of  the 
College.  As  a  work  of  art,  in  its  conception  and  execution, 
it  cannot  fail  to  b3  a  permanent  source  of  gratification 
and  satisfaction  to  the  donors ;  whilst  it  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  examine  it,  and  think  upon  it,  examples 
in  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage,  of  benevolence  and 
fortitude,  of  charity  ana  loving-kindness.  May  we  not 
expect  that  this  beautiful  window  will  be  an  incentive  to, 
and  a  forerunner  of,  the  reconstruction  of  the  body  of 
this  chapel  in  a  size  of  greater  dimensions,  and  in  a 
style  consistent  with  the  eastern  or  chancel  end  of 
the  chapel  ?  Ma7  we  not  hope  that  present  and  future 
Epsomians  looking  upon  this  window  will  see  there 
a  witness  of  the  fact  that  the  old  Epsomians  of  the 
pre-jubilee  period  came  back  to  their  Alma  Mater,  as  it 
were,  to  erect  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  love  and  gratitude 
they  carry  in  their  hearts  towards  their  old  school  ?  May 
we  not  also  express  the  hope  that  these  here  now  and 
those  who  will  follow  in  the  times  to  come  will  find  in  the 
subjects  which  are  portrayed  in  this  window  promptings 
to  guide  them  rightly  in  their  careers  of  life?  In  the 
words  of  our  president,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  which  he  used 
ia  an  address  delivered  several  years  ago  when  referring  to 
the  thousands  of  emigrants  who  annually  leave  our  shores 
to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  may  we  not 
express  the  hope  that  those  who  now  and  in  the  future 
come  to  study  in  this  school,  and  to  worship  in  this 
chapel  with  this  superb  window  in  front  of  them  may  go 
forth  from  here  as  a  broad  and  bright  and  beneficent  river 
of  life,  fertilizing  as  the  Nile,  beloved  as  the  Ganges,  and 
sacred  as  the  Jordan  ;  and  that  like  the  fabled  fountain 
Arethusa,  which,  passing  uno'er  the  sea  from  Greece  to 
Sicily,  yet  retained  its  original  source  in  Arcadia,  so  the 
old  Epsomians  of  the  fature  may  be  able  to  trace  back  the 
source  of  their  useful  and  honourable  careers  to  the 
impressions  they  received  at  school,  and  to  the  inspira- 
tions they  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  such  actions 
and  motives  as  are  illuminated  in  the  window  which  I  will 
now  unveil  to  you?'' 

Distribution  of  Prizes. 

Alter  Mr.  Mori  is  had  performed  the  ceremony  the 
window  was  dedicated  by  the  Dean  of  Winchester  with  a 
special  prayer.  The  congregation  then  left  the  chapel 
and  immediately  reassembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  College, 
where  the  Head  Master  Introduced  the  Dean  of  Winches- 
ter, and  called  upon  him  to  present  the  more  important 
prizes.  The  Dean,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  the  cultivation  by  boys  of  the  habit  of 
close  observation. 

After  the  prize-giving  the  cadet  corps  gave  a  display  In 
the  college  gro-andj,  and  the  visitors  inspected  the  college. 


Amongst  these  present  were  Sir  W.  S.  Church,  Sir  Con- 
stance Holman,  Dr.  Needham,  Dr.  Godson  and  Mr» 
Kiallmark. 


BRITISH   MEDICAL   BENEVOLENT   FOND. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Committee  reference  was  made 
by  the  Chairman  to  the  recent  death  of  Sir  William 
Brcadbcnt,  the  President,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
express  the  Committee's  deep  regret  and  sympathy,  and 
to  record  their  sense  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  Fund. 

The  banking  account  was  reported  to  show  a  deficit,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary,  haviDg  regard  to  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  applications,  to  draw  upon  a  small  reserve 
fund  created  after  the  last  special  appeal.  No  fewer  than 
thirty-two  cases  were  considered,  and  grants  amounting, 
to  £256  voted  In  reliei,  one  applicant  only  being  passed 
over.  The  sums  given  were  in  most  instances  smaller 
than  usual,  and  much  disappointment  has  consequently 
been  cause  i.  Appended  is  an  abstract  of  the  cases 
assisted. 

1.  Daughter,  aged  62,  of  late  M.D.St.  Andrew?,  who  prac- 
tised in  Devonshire.  Only  income  an  annuity  of  £11,  and  has 
been  obliged  through  ill-health  to  give  up  post  as  companion. 
Voted  £12. 

2.  Widow,  aged  71,  of  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.R  C.P.Edln.,  who 
practised  in  Lancashire.  Is  at  present  penniless,  but  has  a 
chance  of  receiving  an  allowance  if  certain  unavoidable 
expenses  can  be  met.     Voted  £20. 

3.  Daughter,  aged  66,  of  late  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A  ,  who  prac- 
tised in  Wales.  Has  a  small  annuity  and  a  little  help  from 
relatives,  but  means  are  insufficient  to  bear  thp  unavoidable 
exoenses  of  moving  from  unsuitable  lodgings.     Voted  £2. 

4.  Widow,  aged  61,  of  M.D.  Edin.,  who  practised  in  Liver- 
pool. Xo  income  ;  a  small  weekly  allowance  received  from  a- 
Lancashire  benevolent  institution  will  shortly  cease.  Health 
delicate.    Two  children,  unable  to  help     Voted  £12. 

5.  Widow,  aged  50,  of  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  who  practised  in 
Flfeshire.  and  has  recently  died  from  phthisis  after  a  long 
illness.  Expects  to  have  an  income  of  about  £20  a  year  and 
proposes  to  take  boarders.  Three  children,  the  eldest  13. 
Voted  £12. 

6  Widow,  aged  37,  of  M.B  ,  CM.  Aber.,  who  practised  in  Pem- 
brokeshire. Quite  unprovided  for  at  recent  death  of  husband. 
Slight  help  from  relatives,  and  is  endeavouring  to  obtain 
boarders.     Two  children,  aged  9  and  7.     Voted  £5. 

7.  Widow,  aged  67,  of  M.R.C.S. Edr.,  who  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Indian  Emigration  Service.  No  income,  no  children. 
Voted  £12. 

8.  Widow,  aged  51,  of  M.R.C.S,  L.S.A.,  who  practised  in 
Lincolnshire  and  London.  No  income  ;  a  little  assistance 
from  a  struggling  son-in-law;  children  unable  to  help. 
Voted  £12. 

9.  Widow,  aged  62,  of  L.S.A. ,  who  practised  in  Derbyshire. 
No  income  :  dependent  on  a  son  earning  a  small  weekly  wage. 
Health  verv  indifferent.     Relieved  six  times,  £66.     Voted  £12. 

10.  Widow,  aged  £6,  of  L.R.C.P.Locd.,  who  practised  in 
Wales.  Income  £13  a  year,  and  receives  a  littlo  nelp  from  a 
Masonic  charity.    Relieved  twice,  £10.    Voted  £5. 

11.  Widow,  aged  62,  of  M.R  U.S.,  who  practised  in  Liverpool. 
Eirns  a  few  shillings  a  we  ek  by  giving  music  lessons.  Relieved 
nine  times,  £77.    Voted  £5. 

12.  Daughter,  aged  26,  of  Ute  M.D.,  who  practised  in  Middle- 
sex. Physically  and  mentally  unable  to  earn  a  living.  Relieved 
twice,  £15.    Voted  £5. 

13  Daughter,  aged  57,  nf  late  M.R.C.S..  L.S.A.,  who  practised 
in  Hants.  Income  £15  a  year,  and  receives  a  little  help  from 
brothers.  Failing  eyesight  interferes  with  needlework,  by 
which  applicant  bad  supplemented  her  small  means.  Relieved 
twice,  £12.    Voted  £5. 

14.  D»nghter,  agtd  37,  of  M.D.,  who  practised  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Has  been  a  cripple  for  manyjears,  ard  recently  baa 
been  compelled  to  incur  some  extra  and  quite  unavoidable 
expenses.     Relieved  twice,  £12     Voted  £5. 

15.  Daughter,  aged  39,  of  late  M.D.Edin.,  who  practised  in 
London.  No  income  ;  is  a  governess,  but  finds  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  posts.  Relieved  six  times,  £25.  Voted 
£5. 

16.  Daughter,  aged  37,  of  late  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  who  was  a 
Surgeon  in  the  Rojal  Navy.  Is  a  nurse,  but  has  been  in- 
capacitated for  nearly  two  years,  and  for  several  months  will' 
only  be  allowed  slight  and  occasional  occupation.  Relieved 
once,  £12.     Voted  £5. 

17.  Widow,  aged  53,  of  M.B.Cantab,  who  practised  in 
London.  Xo  income;  endeavours  to  support  herself  by 
washing,  needlework,  etc  Slight  help  from  children,  three 
of  whom  are  in  service.     Relieved  four  times,  £53.    Voted  £12 

18.  Daughter,  aged  55,  of  late  M.  R  C.S.,  L.S.A..  who  practised 
In  liucklnghamshire.  Income  £5  a  year  ;  does  a  little  teaching, 
but  earnings  decrease  each  year.  Relieved  six  times,  £68. 
Voted  £5. 

19.  Widow,  aged  38,  of  M  R.C.S.,  L  R.C.T.,  who  practised  in. 
London.     No  income;   supports  herself  as  a  working  house- 
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keeper,   but  earnings  are  insufficient  to  cover    unavoidable 
expenses  for  herself  and  two  childj  en  at  institutions.  Voted  £5. 

20.  Widow,  aged  57,  of  L.S.A.  who  practised  iu  Yorkshire. 
No  income  ;  no  children;  unable  to  get  work;  health  indif- 
ferent.    Relieved  once,  £5.     Voted  £5. 

21  Widow,  aged  55,  of  L.R.C.P.,  L  R.C.S  Edin.,  who  prac- 
tised in  Staffordshire.  Income  less  than  £10  a  year  ;  slight 
help  from  a  brother-in-law.  Two  children,  aged  16  and  12. 
Relieved  twice,  £20.       Voted  £10. 

22  Widow,  aged  76,  of  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  who  practised  in 
Buckinghamshiie.  Has  a  small  income  but  lnsutiicient  for 
the  maintenance  of  herself  and  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  epileptic  also.  Relieved  five 
times  £40.     Voted  £5. 

23.  Widow,  aged  60,  of  L.F.P.S.GIa'g.,  who  practised  in 
Glasgow.  Only  income  £10  a  year  from  a  charily.  No 
children  ;  broken  down  in  health.  Relieved  five  times,  £50. 
Voted  £10. 

21.  Widow,  aged  67,  of  M.D  Aberd.,  M. R.C.S. ,  who  practised 
in  London.  No  income  ;  slight  help  from  children.  Relieved 
six  times,  £78.     Voted  £12. 

25.  Widow,  aged  61,  of  L.R.C.P.,  L  F.P.S.Glasg.,  who  prac- 
tised in  Sunderland.  Only  income  a  small  annuity.  Children 
unable  to  help.     Relieved  ten  times,  £1C6      Voted  £10. 

26.  Widow,  aged  63,  of  L.RC.S.,  L.RCP.Edin.,  who  prac- 
tised in  London.  No  income  ;  dependent  on  earnings  from 
needlework.     Relieved  once,  £10.    Voted  £10. 

27.  Daughter,  aged  61,  of  late  L.S  A  ,  who  practised  in 
Sunderland.  Ha?  a  small  annuity  and  is  obliged  to  help 
an  invalid  sister.     Relieved  eight  times,  £72.    Voted  £10. 

28.  Daughter,  aged  63,  of  late  L  S.A  ,  who  practised  in 
London.  No  income  ;  receives  a  home  in  exchange  for 
services  and  a  small  payment.    Relieved  once,  £10.    Voted  £10. 

29.  Daughters,  aged  70  and  63,  of  late  L  R  C.P.,  L.S  A. Edin., 
who  practised  in  Clackmannan.  Have  maintained  them- 
selves for  many  years  since  father's  death,  but  now  dependent 
on  small  pensions  amounting  to  £35  a  year.  Relieved  once, 
£18.    Voted  £10. 

30  Widow,  aged  46,  of  L.R.C.P.,  L  R.C.S.Edin.,  who  prac- 
tised in  Sheffield.  No  income  :  dependent  on  a  son  earning 
small  wages  as  a  labourer.  Relieved  eleven  times,  £121. 
Voted  £10. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Birmingham  Daily  Post  makes  the  tragic  death  of  Sir 
Alfred  Billson  in  the  House  of  Comrrons  the  occasion 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  medical  men  who  are,  or  have 
in  recent  years  been,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Our  contemporary  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  none  among  them 
are  quite  so  famous  in  history  as  Addington  (afterwards 
Lord  Sidmout  h),  who  was  Prime  Minister  just  over  a  century 
since,  and  whom  Canning  immortalized  both  in  prose  and 
verse  attacks  as  '  the  Doctor.' "  ]This  recalls  the  stoiy  of 
the  Oxford  undergraduate  who,  in  a  Divinity  examination, 
having  answered  tome  questions  relative  to  Saul  with 
unexpected  success,  volunteered  the  further  information 
that  the  King  of  Israel  was  also  called  "  Paul " !  Henry 
Addington,  afterwards  Viscount  Sidmouth,  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  not  amember  of  the  medical  profession.  His 
father,  Anthony  AddingtoD,  was,  however,  a  well-known 
London  physician  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
and  among  other  distinguishedpatientshad  the  care  of  the 
health  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship.  Such  was  Chatham's  confidence  in  his 
c'cc'.or  that,  during  a  severe  illness  which  he  suffered 
in  1767,  he  declined  to  accept  a  suggestion  from  George 
the  Third  that  another  pVysician  should  be  called  in  to 
consult  with  Addington.  The  Oppjsition  professed  to  see 
in  this  a  proof  that  Chatham  was  insane!  The  son  was 
nicknamed  "The  Doctor"  by  his  political  enemies  in 
reference  to  his  father's  profession,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  division  in  the  Lores  had  gone  against  him, 
Sheridan  caused  great  laughter  by  leaning  over  the 
table  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  saying,  with  a 
Blight  alteration  of  the  words  of  Macbeth,  "Doctor,  the 
thanes  fly  from  thee  !  " 

We  learn  from  Science  that  a  society  has  been  formed 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  incorporated  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  called  the  Scientific  Temperance  Federation. 
This  society  is  a  bureau  for  the  collection  of  every 
pamphlet,  bcok  and  paper  re.'ating  to  any  possible  phase 
of  this  question.  These  are  to  be  put  on  rile  and  tabu- 
lated so  as  to  be  available  for  students  and  writers.  A 
t.  alned  specialist  will  be  in  charge  to  furnish  abstracts 
and  data,  or  copies  of  the  papers  on  file.  The  society  will 
charge  a  small  memben-hip  fee,  and  will  be  endowed 
so  that  its  work  will  be  permanent.  Already  a  nucleus 
has  been  made  and  the  work  begun.  Dr.  Crothers,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer  on 
Inebriety,  is   chairman   of  the  Board  of  Directors.    Miss 


C.  F.  Stoddard,  23,  Trull  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
is  the  secretary,  to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be 
addressed. 

In  her  recently-published  Iteminiscemr"!,  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  tells  a  story  which  amusingly  illustrates  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  doctor  when  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
irritable  patie  nt.     She  eaj  s  : 

I  well  remember  his  [her  father,  Lord  Orfird— the  third 
earl]  one  day  declaring  that  he  felt  very  ill,  and  must  ai  once 
see  the  doctor  ;  but  the  local  practitioner,  being  a  considerable 
time  in  making  his  appearance,  found  on  arriving  that  his 
patient,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  was  in  perfect  health. 
"As  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  he,  "  there  is  nolhing  the  matter 
with  your  lordship."  "Of  course  there  isn't  now,"  snapped 
my  father.  "  Why  the  deuCB  didn't  you  come  directly  I  sent 
for  you,  when  there  was  ?  that's  when  a  doctor  is  wanted. 
However,  you  have  como  too  late,  as  people  of  your  profession 
always  do." 

Another  of  her  etories  exemplifies  the  mania  for  eelf- 
drugging  which  prevails  among  people  not  so  "whimsical" 
as  the  second  Duke  of  Wellington: 

The  duke  (second  Duke  of  Wellington)  was  a  most  whimsical 
and  amusing  man.  I  remember  once  telling  him  that  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  well :  in  fact  that  I  bad  been  having  rather  a  dull 
time,  but  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  me.  He  inquired 
what  the  symptoms  might  be,  and,  as  I  could  only  allege  a 
vague  feeliDg  of  malaise,  said  :  "  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  want- 
some  mixed  pills.  They  are  wonderful ! "  I  begged  him  to 
tell  me  exactly  what  this  remedy  was,  and  where  I  ocu'd  get 
it.  "The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  he  replied;  "it  is  the 
idea  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Whenever  he  comes  across  pills  the 
composition  of  which  he  does  not  kcow,  he  puts  one  or  two  in 
a  special  box,  which  he  labels 'mixed  pills,' and  these  he  pre- 
scribes for  nis  friends  whenever  they  are  ailing — that  is, 
'bored.'  They  never  fail  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  their  effects  are 
extraordinary." 

Lady  Dorothy  seems  to  think  that  a  groi  many  people 
who  fancy  themselves  ill  would  be  all  the  better  for  an 
occasional  dose  of  "mixed  pills."  It  is  at  least  equally 
possible  that  they  might  be  all  the  worse.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  system  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  effects 
are  "extraordinary.' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Dr.  James  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  biographer  of  Robert  Burns,  was  the  first  to  use 
the  thermometer  in  clinical  observation.  In  the  France 
Medicate  of  June  25th,  however,  there  is  a  communication 
from  M.  G.  Rebiere,  which  proves  that  it  was  used  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half  before  Currie  flourished.  M.  Rebiere 
cites  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  written  on  January 
1st,  1632,  by  Jean  Rey,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Bugue  in 
Pe'rigord,  to  Pure  Mersenne,  Friar  Minim,  of  Paris  : 

II  y  a  dmersitc;  de  thermoseopes  ou  thermomttres  a  ce  quele 
voy,  ce  que  vous  en  dittes  ne  peut  conuenir  an  mien,  qui  n'est 
rien  plus  qu'une  petite  phiole  ronde  ayant  le  col  fort  loDg  et 
desliii.  Pour  m'en  seruir  ie  la  mets  au  soleil,  et  par  fois  a  la 
main  d'un  fdbricltant,  l'avant  tout  remplie  d'eau  fors  le  col,  la 
ehaleur  dilatant  l'eau  fait  qu'ella  monte  :  le  plus  et  le  moins 
m'indiquent  la  ehaleur  grande  ou  petite  :  si  ie  syauois  la  fscon 
et  usage  de  celui  que  parltis,  ie  crois  que  la  difficulte  serait 
aisee  ii  souldre. 

[There  is  a  variety  of  thermos  copes  or  thermometers.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  what  you  say  cannot  apply  to  mine,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  small  round  phial  with  a  very  longslender 
neck.  To  use  it  I  expose  it  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  apply 
it  to  the  hand  of  a  feverish  patient,  having  filled  it  full  of 
water  except  the  neck.  The  heat  expanding  the  water  causes 
it  to  rise,  and  the  greater  or  less  height  indicates  to  me  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  heat.  If  I  knew  the  make  and  manner 
of  use  of  that  of  which  you  speak,  I  think  the  difficulty  would 
be  easily  overcome.] 

Jean  Rey  was  born  about  1583  at  Bugue,  a  small  town 
of  the  Sarat  arrondissement  in  the  Dordogne  Depart- 
ment. After  gettiDg  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Montauban  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  in  1607  he 
took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine,  becoming 
Doctor  in  1609.  He  returned  to  Bugue,  where  he 
practised  till  his  death,  which  took  place  some  time 
after  1615.  He  was  a  man  considerab'y  before  his 
time  in  scientific  knowledge.  Bruu,  an  apohecary  of 
Bergerac,  having  observed  that  tin  and  lead  increased 
in  weight  when  calcined,  wrote  to  Rey  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  To  answer  the  question 
Rey  "composed,  under  the  title  of  Essays,  a  volume 
which  is  in  many  respects  a  masterpiece  of  foim,  and 
deserves  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  intellectual  produc- 
tions that  do  honour  to  our  nation.  Indeed,  in  this 
modest  little  book,  poorly  printed  at  Bazas  in  1630,  Rey 
anticipates  one  of  the  most  famous  demonstrations  of 
Lavoisier,  and  in  connexion  therewith  sets  forth  plainly 
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and  simply  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  weight  of  the 
air."  So  says  Dezeimeris,  quoted  by  M.  Petit,  a  pharmacist 
who  has  lately  issued  a  new  edition  of  Rey's  Esrays  with 
commentaries.  The  work  is  published  by  Hermann  of 
Paris. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  in  this  Journal 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  linguistic  difficulty  at  inter- 
national congresses  would  be  a  return  to  La' in  as  the 
common  language  of  science.  Apart  from  other  diffi- 
culties, however,  there  is  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 
However  the  ancient  Romans  may  have  pronounced  their 
language,  it  is  ce:ta;n  that  it  was  in  a  manner  very  unlike 
that  adopted  by  modern  Englishmen.  Oar  pronunciai ion 
of  Latin  has  tended  to  isola'e  us  from  the  learned  in  other 
countries  for  the  lait  three  centuries.  In  the  recent 
diseussion  on  the  subject  started  by  an  article 
by  the  Honoiary  Secretary  of  the  Classical  Association 
Pronunciation  Committee  which  appeared  in  the  Times, 
the  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  told  the  well-known  story 
of  an  Englishman  who  visited  Leyden  in  1608  and  ad- 
dressed Scaliger  in  Latin  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  famous  scholar  brought  the  interview  to  a  close  by 
apologizing  for  hi*  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  !  By 
the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  distinguished  Hun- 
garian physician  not  long  ago  addressed  Lord  Lister  in 
an  English  speech  which  had  been  "  revised "  by  a 
professional  translator  of  the  same  nationality;  Lord 
Lister  in  thanking  him  observed  that  unfortunately  he 
did  not  understand  the  Hungarian  language !  We  do  not, 
of  course,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  on  good  authority.  In  the  lately  issued 
Recollections  and  Impretsiont  by  Mrs.  Sellar,  widow  of 
a  late  distinguished  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  several  references 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  Thus  she  tells  of  Lord 
Manor  (a  Scottish  judge),  who  prided  himself  on 
never  having  given  in  to  what  he  thought  the  barbarous 
pronunciation  of  Latin  in  England,  and  stuck  to  this  even 
during  his  career  at  Oxford.  He  thought  he  met  his 
reward  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  very  eminent  Norwegian 
clergyman  came  to  England  on  ecclesiastical  business, 
and,  having  "no  English,'  Latin  was  the  only  available 
m«ans  of  communication.  When  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Manor  he  exclaimed,  "You  are  the  first  person 
I  have  met  in  England  whose  Latin  was  not  like  an 
unknown  tongue  to  me  !  "  Elsewhere,  speaking  of  Signor 
Minghetti,  the  well-known  Italian  politician,  whose 
acquaintance  she  and  her  husband  made  in  Italy,  she 
eays : 

He  said  he  had  spoken  to  many  English  schola-s  on  classical 
subjects,  but  whenever  they  quoted  in  the  original  he  was 
quite  unable  to  follow  them,  and  it  was  as  if  thev  spoke  la  a 
strange  tongue  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  My  husband 
repeated  some  lines  from  Virp'l,  with  the  pronunciation  given 
in  Scotland,  and  Signor  Minghetti  said  he  could  follow  and 
understand  them  qiite  well,  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  being 
the  same  ;  but  beyond  that  there  was  the  subtle  difference  of 
sound  belonging  t  j  each  of  the  foreign  accents  through  which 
the  Latin  was  interpreted. 

The  "  subtle  difference  of  sound  belonging  to  each  of  the 
foreign  accents  through  which  the  Latin  was  interpreted  " 
applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  Esperanto  and  similar 
artificial  languages. 


THE  MORTALITY  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

PROVINCES  OF  GERMANY  FROM 

SMALL  POX  AND  OTHER 

CA  USES. 
I. — Small-pox  Mortality. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  interior  towns  of  the  German 
Empire  have  been  quite  free  from  small-pax  epidemics 
for  a  long  series  of  years  and  that  the  few  deaths  from 
this  cause  in  Germany  occur  chiefly  on  or  near  the 
frontiers,  especially  the  Russian  frontier.  The  object  of 
the  present  article  is  to  show  that  the  frontier  towns  of 
Gi  rmany  are  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  empire  as  regards 
sanitary  conditions  generally,  by  an  examination  of  the 
official  statistics  of  deaths  from  all  causes  at  various 
ages;  at  any  rate,  not  s>  far  behind  as  to  show  any 
notable  difference  in  the  mortality-rates  from  other 
diseases  than  smallpox.  The  following  table  shows 
clearly  the  proportion  of  frontier  deaths  from  smallpox 
during  the  recent  decade,  1895  1904  : 


Small-po.r  Deaths  in  Prussia  and  Near  its  Frontiers  During 
Ten  Years. 


Year. 

German 
Empire. 

Under 

Two 
Tears. 

Prussia. 

Prussian 
Fron- 
tiers. 

German 
Towns. 

French 
Towns. 

1895 

27 

11 

24 

11 

8 

934 

1896 

10 

2 

8 

6 

2 

9i8 

1897.. 

5 

3 

5 

3 

1 

107 

1898 

15 

5 

12 

8 

5 

57 

1899 

28 

14 

25 

20 

4 

600 

1900   . 

49 

15 

45 

26 

16 

1,«55 

1901 

56 

25 

48 

36 

17 

675 

19C2 

15 

7 

14 

7 

4 

2,209 

1963 

20 

8 

14 

12 

11 

1,859 

1904 

25 

7 

17 

6" 

10 

516 

*  Ten  more  deaths  were  due  to  Russian  workmen. 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  this  table,  which  deserves 
the  careful  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  vaccination. 

To  begin  with,  the  population  of  the  empire  Increased 
from  53,000  000  to  60  000,000  during  the  period,  thus  the 
small-pox  mortality  is  less  than  1  per  million  even  in  the 
years  1900  and  1901,  while  the  average  rate  is  less 
than  0.5 ;  in  other  words,  less  than  1  in  2,000,000  living. 
Before  vaccination  was  introduced  this  mortality  in 
Prussia  was  estimated  at  40,000  annually,  as  announced 
by  King  (Frederick)  William  III  of  Prussia,  October  3lst, 
1803,  in  a  State  document. 

Next,  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
occurred  before  the  end  of  the  legal  age  for  vaccination  in 
Germany;  if  these  are  deducted  the  average  is  con- 
siderably lowered. 

In  the  next  place,  nearly  all  the  deaths  occurred  In  one 
kingdom  of  the  empire — namely,  Prussia,  and  of  these  a 
large  proportion,  135  out  of  212  (63  per  cent),  took  place 
near  the  frontiers.  Prussia  touches  on  Russia,  Austria. 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Dr.  Pistor,  a  high  German  authority,  uses  the 
following  words' :  '■  Lower  Silesia  .  .  .  exposed  on  all 
sides  except  the  north  to  the  introduction  of  all  the 
indigenous  infectious  diseases  of  Europe,  from  Russia  and 
Austria  Hungary."  Silesia  projects  itself  between  Russian 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  and  of  Oppeln,  its  south-east 
corner,  Dr.  Pistor  says :  "  Oppeln,  the  south  part  of  which 
has  constant  intercourse  with  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  through  workmen  constantly  passing  to  and 
fro."  Small-pox  still  prevails  in  Russia  to  a  terrible 
extent ;  it  caused  during  five  years,  1893-7,  by  no  means 
exceptional  years,  no  less  than  275,502  deaths  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  giving  a  rate  of  463  per  million  living. 

Lastly,  only  a  third  of  the  mortality  shown  in  the  table 
fell  on  the  German  large  towns,  nearly  all  Prussian,  and 
as  a  contrast  the  small- pox  mortality  in  French  large 
towns  is  shown,  ranging  from  116  to  60  in  number.  This 
mortality  is  very  high,  and  since  the  population  of  seventy- 
one  towns  is  given  as  8  millions,  the  small-pox  mortality 
of  the  whole  of  Fiance  mus*.  be  very  great.  There  are  no 
statistics  available;  the  writer  wtnt  once  to  (he  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  in  Paris  to  inquire  about  this  very  point, 
and  was  told  that  they  had  statistics  of  the  towns  only. 
The  French  Gov  rnment  has  recently  enacted  a  law 
making  vaccination  obligatory  three  times  during  early 
life,  but  public  vaccinations  are  not  yet  pToperly  organized; 
vaccination  is  left  to  the  midwives  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  adult  population  is  fairly  well  vaccinated,  but  not  the 
young. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination  puid  so  little  attention  to  the  small-pox 
stati-t'es  of  other  countries,  and  of  Germany  in  particular. 
1'ox  is  not  a  disease  confined  to  England,  and,  as 
to  the  practice  of  vaccination,  we  must  go  abroad  to  see 
its  effects  when  earned  out  in  a  proper  manner  by  the 
State. 

II. — Gkneral  Mortality. 

But  we  mu<>t  now  examine  the  statistics  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  east  of  Prussia  in  particular,  as  to  the  mortality 
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from  all  caujes  and  from  certain  special  causes,  at  various 
ages,  to  show  that  Germany  is  cot  exceptional  in  other 
respects,  but  only  as  regards  the  small-pox  mortality,  and 
that  the  east  of  Germany  does  not  differ  in  any  essential 
points  from  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole. 

As  regards  deaths  from  all  cause?,  the  German  Empire 
stands  about  midway  amor gst  the  nations  cf  Europe,  the 
average  death-rate  per  1,000  living  during  the  decade 
1895-1904  being  in  Sweden  15  8.  the  Netherlands  17,  Eng- 
land and  Wales  17.2,  Belgium  17.8,  France  20  4,  Prussia 
20.5,  German  Empire  20.8,  Italy  22.7,  Austria-Hungaty  26, 
Spain  27.8   Russia  33. 

("West  Prussia"  is  not  in  the  west  of  Prussia,  but  in 
the  east  of  that  country  and  next  to  East  Prussia.)  In 
the  next  table  East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posec— all 
bordering  on  Russia — are  compared  with  the  German 
Empire  as  a  whole  during  the  two  years  1902  and  1903. 

Deaths  at  Variotis  Ages  from,  all  Causes  per  1,000  Living  in 
1902  and  190S. 


be  remarked  that  coloured  stati-ttical  chaits  of  the  empire3 
plainly  show  that  the  infantile  mortality- rate  in  East 
Germany  is  slightly  lower  than  in  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
but  in  the  age  class  1  to  15  years  is  a  little  higher.  Thin 
rate  for  the  empire  88  a  whole  has  been  steadily  lowered 
since  1885,  the  averages  of  successive  quinquennia  being, 
in  the  large  towns,  244,  231,  2Z0,  end  208,  but  it  is  still 
much  higher  than  in  this  country.  The  figures  for 
England  and  Wales  in  1904  and  19C5  are  146  and  128 
respectively,  and  for  the  towns  154  and  132  ;  but  tie  c<  m- 
parison  year  by  year  since  1885  is  made  in  the 
accompanying  chart : 

The  infantile  mortality  rate  is  over  300  in  some  isolated 
districts  of  the  south-west  and  west  of  Germany,  aLd  is 
250  in  some  northern  parts.  In  England  also  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  "urban"  and  the  rural 
counties— for  example,  in  the  ce.unties  of  Warwi<  k, 
Glamorgan,  Durham,  Stafford,  and  Lancaster  the  rate  in 
the  first  year  of  life  ranges  between  179  and  181,  while  the 
mean  rate  for  England  and  Wales  is  under  130  for  the 
year  1905. 

III.— Mortality  from  Various  Causes. 

Turning  now  to  various  causes  of  death,  we  begin  with  a 
table  (page  272)  of  six  large  towns  on  the  Russian  fromier 
of  Germany. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  enteric  fever  rate  in  England 
in  the  year  1904  was  the  lowest  on  record,  and  it  was  lower 
still  in  1905  ;  the  average  rate  for  the  five  years  1900  4  is 
0  13  ;  for  the  "  urban  "  counties  it  is  0.15.  This  particular 
rate  in  the  six  Prussian  towns  mentioned  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  English  rate  ;  it  shows  conclusively 
that  they  are  not  exce  ptional  in  this  respect.  Dr.  Pibtor, 
in   his   paper,   read  before   the   London   Epidemiological 

Thus,  the  Fast  of  Germany  is  not  exceptional  as  regards 

'all     causes  "    of    doath       Thp    mnrUlifar    from    different  SI1r-  Ralits,  r<,v  Sehwanhurtgen  for  Eailgltng's-sterWicMieit;  Medizi 

ail    causes       01    aeaui.     ine    mortality     ncm   aintreni  6tatische  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  K.  Gesunolicitsamtc,  Band  X,  Heft2 

causes  will  now  be  exar_  1  led,  but  before  doing  so  ix  may  1  1906. 

Chart  shewing  the  Infantile  Mortality  in  th°.  German  Empire  and  in  Englind  and    Wales  {deaths  wider  1   Yiar  of  age  to 

1,000  Births)  Tear  by  Tear  from  1SS5  to  1905. 
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1  Year. 

1-15. 
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13.2 

13  6 
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8.6 

72 
69 
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114 
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7.7 

67 

65 
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257 
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Vital  Statittics  of  Sir  German   Towns   in    Eist   and    Went    Prussia  and   Silesia  close  to   the   Russian  Frontier,  also  of 
England  and  Wale*,  for  the  years  1904''  •'  Death-rates  per  1,000  Population. 


Population.       Birth-rate. 


Infantile 
Mortality 
(per  1,000 
Births). 


Death-rate 

from 
(i)  Phthisis. 


(6)  Tuberculosis,  rn„,lpmr         Catarrh 
per  1,000         Entenc  never      Deatb.-rate. 


Brcslau        

Kooigsberg 

Glatz  „       

Memel  

Ratibor        „ 
Thorn  

England  and  Wales 


142  Smaller  Towns- 
and  Wales  .. 

Ill  Smaller  Towns 
and  Wales  .. 


1904 

1905 

467.R36 
462,855 

31.4 
31.0 

23.2 
23.6 

236 
252 

(a)  3.1 
0)  3.8 

0  08 
009 

4.0 
3.4 

...    1904 
1905 

201,440 
213,704 

29.0 

29.3 

215 
230 

197 
247 

(0)  2.0 
(bi  1.8 

0  67 
007 

08 
38 

1904 

1905 

15.481 
15,957 

25.6 
25.3 

203 
19.2 

222 
226 

(a)  7.2 
(6)  2.9 

- 

03 
3.0 

1904 

1905 

20,861 
20,644 

26.3 
23.9 

22.3 
25.7 

208 
308 

(0)  1.7 
(W  2.2 

0.15 

19 
4  1 

1904 

1905 

33,0C8 
32,529 

291 
30.8 

26.8 
23.5 

239 
241 

(a)  3.6 
(W  4.6 

0  03 
0.03 

20 
3.4 

1904 

1905 

29,162 
31,737 

286 
25.1 

19.3 
19.6 

169 
217 

(0)18 
(6)  1.9 

0.21 
0.06 

0.9 
3.4 

1904 

1905 

33.763,434 
34,152,977 

27.9 
27.2 

16.2 
15.2 

146 
128 

"  Phthisis." 
1.24 

"  Fever." 
009 
0.09 

"  Diarrhoea." 
D86 
0.59 

E  England 

1904 

4.693,630 

27.5 

15.6 

154 

133" 

0.10 

090 

f  England 
1905 

4,725,044 

269 

14.4 

132 

- 

0  13 

0.57 

*  Urban  counties. 

Society,3  states  that  Lower  Silesia,  though  so  exposed  to 
infection,  stands  under  the  average  for  Prussia  as  regards 
typhoid  fever.  The  ten  years  average  of  Oppeln  (in 
Silesia)  "with  it 3  ill  repute  specially  for  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases"  is  only  0  11,  which  is  not  half  the 
average  of  Treves  (near  France),  and  Arnsperg  (in  West- 
phalia). But  ita  greater  incidence  in  the  latter  places,  and 
in  the  flat  Danz;g  district,  remains  unexplained.  Typhoid 
fever  was  much  more  prevalent  formerly  in  Prussia,  but 
the  rate  (per  1,000)  has  fallen  during  the  years  1875-1897 
from  over  0  6  to  under  0  2. 

The  tuberculosis-rate,  including  phthisis,  is  given,  as  an 
average  of  the  ten  years  1895-1904,  for  various  countries  of 
Europe  in  the  annual  summary  of  the  Registrar-General. 
The  rate  of  Germany  is  2  02,  for  Prussia  2.04.  This  is 
higher  than  the  English  rate,  1  29,  and  the  Italian  1.22, 
but  lower  than  in  Ireland,  2.15  ;  in  Austria,  3.46;  and  in 
Hungary,  3.73. 

The  expectation  of  life  is  as  favourable  in  the  east  of 
Germany  as  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table.4    Only  a  few  of  the  States  are  selected. 

Deaths  in  Age-class  "60  Years  and  Upwards"  per  1,000  of 
Deaths  after  Childhood. 


Mecklenburg-Sol  1  werin 

East  Prussia    

Posen      

Wesl  Prussia 

K'U  

WUrtterabcrg 

Hanover 

Baden      

Berlin      


tables  will  here  be  given  together;  one  for  the  age-class 
"  Under  1  year,"  the  other  for  the  age-class  "  1 — 15  years." 
Each  of  these  tables  embraces  the  two  years  1902  and  1903, 
but  only  a  few  of  the  states  of  the  Empire  are  dealt  with. 


Death*  from   Certain  Causes  per  1,000  Births  in  Each  Ye 


Mean  of  21  States 


519 


The  very  serious  fall  In  the  expectation  of  life  shown  b 
the  city  of  Berlin  is  common  to  all  large  cities,  and  is 
shared  by  the  cities  Bremen  and  Hamburg ;  West 
Prussia  and  Po3en  hold  a  middle  place  amongst  the 
twenty-one  States  in  this  respect.  The  closer  the 
papulation  the  lower  is  the  expectation  of  life. 

Ai  to  the  chief  acute  infectious  diseases  of  childhood,  two 


1    ' 
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p.  90. 


Age-class  0—1. 

Age-class  1—15. 

£  o. 

■o  . 

d  p, 
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«  o 

S  «-2 

Ba 

si 

s 

.2  .d 

Si 

to 

o  o 

OS 

oi&t 
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East  Prussia : 

1902  .. 

110 

9.1 

110 

2.7 

22 

l.i 

0.6 

1903 

12.6 

5.6 

110 

3.7 

1.5 

0.5 

0.6 

West  Prussia : 

1902  .. 

47 

70 

12.5 

16 

16 

08 

06 

1903 

39 

6.8 

9.5 

1.3 

1.3 

08 

04 

Poseo  : 

1902  .. 

38 

7.2 

13  8 

1.1 

14 

09 

0.7 

1903 

4.2 

8.8 

11.8 

1.4 

27 

0.6 

05 

Schlesien  : 

1902  .. 

17 

35 

10.6 

09 

12 

04 

06 

1903 

1.8 

4.3 

10  6 

10 

17 

0.6 

0  6 

Prussia : 

1902 

21 

3.6 

69 

09 

08 

06 

0.4 

1903 

2.2 

3.6 

61 

10 

09 

06 

0.3 

Here  we  see  that  acute  infectious  diseases  take  a  rather 
high  place  in  the  first  year  of  childhood  during  the  two 
years  given;  but  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  infantile 
mortality  in  the  Eastern  States  given  is  not  above  the 
average  for  Prussia,  but  somewhat  below  it,  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  tbi3  fact.  If  we  except  diphtheria 
(including  croup),  East  Prussia  suffered  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire  from  this  cause,  both  in  1902 
and  1903. 

It  appears  that  '  intestinal  catarrh  "  is  the  chief  cause 
of  infantile  mortality,  accounting  for  very  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  mortality  In  the  first  year  of  life,  30.7  of  the 
whole  In  1902,  and  32.7  in  1903.  This  particular  cause 
was  most  frequent,  in  the  two  years  mentioned,  in  Rcuss, 
Wiirttemberg,  and  Bavaria  ;  next  to  these  came  Saxony 
and  Baden,  but  the  cause  was  exceedingly  rare  in  some 
States.  Intestinal  catarrh  appears  to  have  declined  con- 
siderably during  the  decade  1892  1901.  The  next  cause 
in  importance  is  ''congenital  debility":  even  during  the 
first  month  of  life  it  accounted  for  16.7  per  cent,  of  the 
ii  f  intile  mortality. 

This  ends  for  the  present  our  review  of  the  infantile 
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mortality  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  Germany.  In  the 
first  place,  we  see  that  though  so  exposed  to  infectious 
diseases  generally  and  smallpox  in  particular,  the  great 
towns  of  Prussia  are  almost  completely  protected  against 
small  pox,  a  death  from  which  is  a  rare  event  in  any  of 
the  large  towns  of  Germany.  They  are  protected  in  a  very 
different  way  from  the  protection  conferred  upon  the 
English  nation,  for  in  Germany  the  operation  of  vaccination 
is  repeattd  before  the  child  leaves  schcol  under  the  Law 
or  1874  ;  and  this  obligatory  revacciuation  is  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  enforced  by  the  authorities,  but 
without  harshness.  And  secondly,  the  tables  above  given 
prove  that  the  increased  incidence  of  small-pox  in  the 
East  of  Prussia,  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  Germany, 
is  exceptional,  and  due  to  its  proximity  to  Russia,  because 
the  general  mortality  and  the  mortalities  from  the  chief 
separate  causes  are,  if  we  leave  out  croup,  not  exceptional. 


ADVANCES   IN   OBSTETRICS. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  practitioners  in  Marburg, 
Professor  E.  Opitz1  details  some  of  the  advances  achieved 
in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  shows  the  results  of 
these  innovations. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  parturition  has  been  advanced  by  the  work 
of  Sellheim,  who  has  enlightened  us  on  the  subject  of 
the  rotation  of  the  fetal  head  during  a  normal  birth.  In 
order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  regard  the  fetus 
as  a  cylinder,  which  is  flexible  to  varying  degrees  in 
various  directions.  The  neck,  for  instance,  can  be  bent 
backwards  quite  easily,  it  is  less  easily  bent  laterally,  and 
least  easily  of  all  forwards.  The  exact  flexion  tendency  of 
the  fetus  in  its  various  positions  has  been  carefully 
studied.  Sellheim  distinguishes  a  "deflexion  tendency" 
and  a  "  flexion  tendency."  Now,  if  one  places  a  cylinder 
which  is  more  easily  bent  in  one  than  in  another  direction 
into  a  tube,  it  will  pass  through  without'.rotation  so  long 
as  the  tube  is  straight ;  but  if  the  tube  is  bent,  the  rota- 
tion of  the  cylinder  will  take  place  until  the  surface  which 
flexes  most  readily  lies  towards  the  concavity  of  the  tube. 
This  applies  to  the  fetus  in  the  parturient  canal.  Professor 
Opitz  applies  Sellheim's  work  to  the  complete  mechanism 
of  normal  labour,  and  compiles  an  interesting  page  in 
obstetrics. 

In  discussing  the  protection  of  the  lying-in  patient 
against  infection,  Professor  Opitz  dealt  first  with  (he 
retained  blood  clot  frequently  deposited  in  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vagina.  Infection  of  this  clot  leads  to  a 
number  of  mild  cases  of  fever,  and  it  has  been  found 
that,  by  removing  the  clot,  the  percentage  of  febrile  puer- 
peral disturbances  can  be  reduced  by  5.6  per  cent.  Opitz, 
however,  says  that  only  if  one  is  quite  sure  of  asepsis  is 
it  worth  while  to  remove  the  clot,  for  otherwise  the  pro- 
cedure may  be  actually  dangerous.  Practically  all  the 
more  severe  forms  of  infection  are  caused  by  introducing 
bacteria  into  the  genital  canal  from  without,  although  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  puerperal  infection  may  be  caused 
by  the  bacteria  of  the  patient's  genitals.  The  result  of 
this  in  practice  is  that  irrigations  with  aseptics  before  the 
partus  are  unnecessary.  The  bacteria  in  the  genital  canal 
are  practically  harmless,  but  those  on  the  skin  immedi- 
ately outside  the  vulva  are  highly  virulent.  Everything, 
therefore,  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  risk  of  introducing 
these  organisms  by  thorough  washing  of  the  parts,  and 
when  possible  removing  the  hair.  But,  even  when  this  is 
done,  the  parts  are  not  rendered  aseptic,  and  it  is  there- 
fore wise  to  examine  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  in  intro- 
ducing the  finger  to  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  surrounding 
skin. 

Disinfection  of  the  hands  forms  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. Opitz  believes  that  Ahlfeld's  method  of  hot  water- 
alcohol  yields  safe  results  provided  that  it  is  properly 
carried  out.  Gloves  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
ordinary  midwifery,  but  it  is  wise  to  carry  a  pair  of  sterile 
india-rubber  gloves  in  the  midwifery  bag  for  use  in  urgent 
ea^es,  when  there  is  no  time  to  disinfect  thoroughly. 

The  treatment  of  contracted  pelvis  comes  next.  The 
chief  advances  in  recent  times  depend  on  the  safer  uses 
of  Caesarean  section,  symphysiotomy,  and  hebotomy. 
When  the  true  conjugate  is  less  than  6  cm.(^  in.),  the 
fetus,  even  after  embryotomy,  cannot  be  delivered,  and 
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therefore  the  only  possible  method  is  Caesarean  section. 
Dealing  with  lesser  degrees  of  contraction  ,and  only  with 
the  more  common  forms  of  contracted  pelvis,  he  eays 
that  a  great  deal  depends  on  whether  the  doctor  dis- 
covers the  pelvic  deformity  during  the  pregnancy  or 
only  when  he  is  callttl  to  attend  the  birth.  The 
only  external  measurements  of  value  are  the  distances 
between  the  spines  and  the  crests  of  the  ilium.  When 
the  distance  between  the  spines  is  equal  or  greater  than 
between  the  crests,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  marked 
rachitic  changes  in  the  pelvic  bones  are  present.  Then 
internal  measurements  must  be  made,  and  the  ordinary 
practitioner  will  usually  derive  all  the  necessary  know- 
ledge from  the  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate. 
The  true  conjugate  will  be  about  1  in.  less,  but  of  course 
the  thickness  of  the  parts  produce  considerable  varia- 
tions. In  lying-in  hospitals  and  clinics  pelvic  measuring 
instruments  render  it  possible  to  make  very  exact  deter- 
minations. The  size  of  the  fetal  head  must  be  approxi- 
mately gauged.  When  the  true  conjugate  in  primiparae 
is  not  below  7i  cm.  (about  3  in  )  in  simple  flattened  pelves, 
or  8  cm.  (about  3  j  in.)  in  generally-contracted  pelves,  he 
strongly  advises  no  interference  not  specially  called  for 
by  the  course  of  the  labour.  In  multiparae  experience 
tells  what  that  particular  pelvis  and  that  particular 
uterus  can  do.  But  at  times  one  is  surprised  to  find  that 
a  birth  can  be  completed  spontaneously  alter  a  large 
number  of  previous  pregnancies  have  been  terminated  by 
operative  deliveries  of  dead  childien.  The  next  question 
to  be  decided  is  whether  to  advise  the  induction  of  pre- 
mature labour  or  wait  until  term  and  then  attempt  to  save 
the  child  and  mother  by  means  of  some  operation. 
Although  the  value  of  premature  delivery  is  not  certain, 
excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  it.  Opitz  himself 
believes  that  for  severe  degrees  of  contraction,  the  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour  is  not  to  be  advised,  and  only 
when  the  true  conjugate  measures  between  8  and  10  cm. 
will  good  be  done  by  using  it  at  times.  The  best  period 
is  the  thirty-sixth  week.  The  induction  is  carried  out 
most  safely  and  quickly  by  means  of  the  dilator  or  Bossi's 
instruments,  and  when  the  practitioner  cannot  be  with 
the  patient  the  whole  time,  best  by  puncturing  the  mem- 
branes or  by  the  bougie.  He  gives  many  practical  details 
of  all  the  methods.  One  warning  is  emphasized— never  to 
attempt  it  unless  one  is  quite  sure  of  asepsis.  If  the  labour 
has  been  induced  by  the  bag,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  head  has  engaged  at  the  brim  as  soon  as  the 
instrument  has  been  expressed.  If  not,  and  the  child  is 
quite  lively,  it  is  advisable  to  puncture  the  membranes, 
turn,  and  deliver  at  once.  When  the  membranes  rupture 
early,  and  the  head  engages  well,  good  pains  should  be 
waited  for,  and  experience  shows  that  the  delivery  of  a 
live  child,  perhaps  with  the  help  of  forceps,  will  usually 
follow. 

He  then  considers  matters  at  full  term.  Here  the  choice 
is  between  prophylactic  version,  high  forceps  operation, 
perforation  of  the  living  child,  division  of  the  pelvis,  and 
Caesarean  section.  He  speaks  strongly  against  prophy- 
lactic version,  save  in  cases  of  general  contraction  of  not 
high  degree,  when  the  cervix  is  fully  dilated  and  the 
membranes  are  unruptured.  Usually  these  favourable 
conditions  are  not  present.  If  the  head  does  not  engage 
it  is  worth  while  attempting  to  press  it  into  the  pelvis,  a 
manoeuvre  which  not  infrequently  succeeds,  especially 
when  an  anaesthetic  is  used.  Failing  this,  a  very  cautious 
trial  may  be  made  with  the  high  forceps  operation,  but 
only  if  the  dangers  of  the  procedure  are  realized  and  the 
operator  has  great  skill.  Axis  traction  is  much  to 
be  preferred  to  ordinary  traction.  A  free  movable  head 
must  never  be  subjected  to  the  forceps.  Waiting  is  much 
to  be  advised,  but  one  must  not  wait  too  long.  After  the  head 
has  entered  the  pelvis,  there  is  usually  urgency  to  proceed 
rapidly  in  the  interests  of  the  child,  and  when  signs  of 
asphyxia  are  present  forceps  should  be  used,  and  a  free 
incision  through  the  perineum  in  primiparae  will  mate- 
rially shorten  the  period  of  pressure.  Next,  if  the  head 
will  not  engage,  the  condition  of  the  mother  may  become 
endangered,  and  then  the  fetal  head  must  be  perforated. 
Opitz  has  never  had  to  do  this,  but  he  realizes  that  occasion- 
ally it  may  be  necessary.  The  remaining  alternatives 
are  division  of  the  pelvis  (symphysiotomy,  hebotomy)  or 
Caesarean  section.  These  operations  have  very  high 
mortalities  when  performed  under  these  circumstances. 
The  matter  is  different  when  the  patient  is  admitted  into 
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hospital  before  the  beginning  of  labour.  When  the 
patient  has  already  been  examined  per  vaginam,  and 
especially  when  the  membranes  have  raptured,  Caesarean 
section  means  almost  certain  death  for  the  mother. 
Hebotomy,  that  is,  division  of  the  pubes  at  the  side  of 
the  symphysis,  gives  better  results  than  symphysiotomy, 
and  often  allows  of  a  safe  delivery  of  the  child.  If  this 
operation  be  selected,  the  child  must  be  extracted  rapidly 
when  there  is  urgency  by  forceps  or  by  version.  Save 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  operation  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  the  practitioner  in  the  patient's  home. 
First,  he  will  rarely  have  had  sufficient  practice  to  justify 
the  operation;  secondly,  the  want  of  skilled  assistance, 
the  want  of  good  light,  and  so  on,  will  render  it  more 
difficult  than  necessary. 

When  the  soft  parts  offer  a  resistance  to  delivery,  and 
there  is  urgency,  it  is  justifiable  to  perform  vaginal 
Caesarean  section,  to  dilate  by  Bossi's  method,  and  incise 
the  perineum  freely. 

The  urgency  may  be  due  to  eclampsia.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  is  a  poison  originating  in  the 
placenta.  The  sooner  the  fetus  and  placenta  are  got  rid  of 
the  better  for  the  mother.  Bossi's  dilators  should  only 
be  used  if  the  danger  of  the  production  of  tears  is 
appreciated  and  if  they  can  easily  be  repaired  should 
they  occur.  Vaginal  Caesarean  section  is  far  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  can  only  be  carried  out  in  hospital.  Otherwise, 
the  practitioner  must  rely  on  Champetier  de  Ribes's  bag. 
Blood-letting  and  injections  of  saline  solution  beneath  the 
skin  should  be  employed  after  the  child  has  been 
delivered.  Narcotics,  chloroform,  and  sudorifics  should 
not  be  used. 

Lastly,  Opitz  deals  with  placenta  praevia.  Combined 
version,  bringing  down  a  leg  and  leaving  the  matters  to 
themselves,  certainly  saves  many  mothers,  but  is  not  free 
from  dangers.  The  dilating  bag  has  one  great  disadvan- 
tage— namely,  that  after  the  labour  has  set  in  and  the 
bag  has  been  expressed,  haemorrhage  may  recur  very 
violently.,  ani  end  in  tiie  death  of  the  mother.  But  either 
of  these  methods  may  be  used,  and  the  physician  will 
have  to  watch  matters  closely,  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
eventualities  if  they  arise.  Vaginal  Caesarean  section  is 
said  to  offer  very  favourable  results  in  placenta  praevia. 
Finally,  as  soon  as  the  fetus  is  delivered  the  placenta 
must  be  immediately  expressed,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  quite 
easy.  The  risk  of  infection  in  these  cases  must  never  be 
forgotten. 


[THE     INHERITANCE     OF    PULMONARY 

J  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Professor  Karl  Pearson's  new  memoir  on  the  inheritance 
of  pulmonary  consumption  affords  an  instance  of  the  vfcflue 
for  medical  statisticians  of  the  biometric  methods,  to 
whi"h  we  recently  called  attention.1 

Few  persons  leading  an  active  life  can  expect  under 
ordinary  urban  conditions  to  escape  the  chance  of  Infec- 
tion, and  it  therefore  becomes  important  to  ascertain 
whether  increased  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis!  runs  in 
families.  As  a  general  rule  data  bearing  on  tbis  p^int  are 
u  (reliable,  since,  although  the  number  of  a  patient's  rela- 
tives known  to  have  suffered  fiom  tuberculous  disease  is 
usually  given,  no  record  of  the  total  number  of  relatives 
In  e«h  generation  is  available. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Rivers,  of  Crossley  Sanatorium,  Frodsharn,  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  the  scientific  zeal  and 
public  spirit  which  have  led  him  to  obtain  and  forward  to 
ProfesSor  IVarson  very  full  records  of  383  stocks  in  which 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  occurred.  In  these 
returns  the  total  number  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  re- 
corded, the  position  of  the  subject  in  the  family,  and  his 
or  her  age  at  the  apparent  onset  of  the  disease.  t'art'culais 
are  also  eiven  as  to  pareats,  grandparents,  uncles  and 
aunts.  The  following  are  some  results  of  Professor 
Pearson's  analysis :  The  mean  age  of  onset  for  men  (167) 
wh  29.1  vcmx  wi tli  a  standard  deviation  of  9  8  years,  for 
women  (216)  25  3  yarn,  standard  deviation  8  6. 

In  determining  the  correlation  between  the  occurrence 


of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  parents  and  offspring  the 
data  were  arranged  in  a  fourfold  table,  f  or  example : 


Tuberculous 


Male  Parents. 
Tuberculous. 
49+y 


Not  Tuberculous. 


1  Not  Tuberculous 


1  A  Fiml  Study  i>l  thr.  3taHitiot  »i  Pulmonary  Taberculotit.    By  Karl 
>n.  F.R.8.     (Drapers'  Company  Research  Mem. ill's.    Dub-;  ami 
COi    1907.) 


y  represents  the  correction  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  offspring  had  not  passed  the  "  danger  zone " 
(roughly  the  14th  to  the  40th  year),  and  might  develop  the 
disease  later.  A  value  was  obtained  on  the  assumption, 
based  on  Dr.  R.  E  Thompson's  statistics,  that  slightly 
more  that  half  the  chil  lren  of  tuberculous  persons  show 
the  disease  sooner  or  later.  The  x  can  be  supplied  if  we 
know  what  percentage  of  the  whole  population  is  tuber- 
culous, and  was  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  10  per 
cent,  are  so  affected.  With  these  assumptions  the  correlation 
worked  out  at  0  59  for  male  and  0.62  for  fi-mjle  pedigrees 
If  y  was  put  =  0,  giving  a  lower  limit  to  the  intensity  of 
inheritance,  r  became  0.33  and  0.44  respectively.  If  13 
instead  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  supposed 
to  be  tuberculous,  the  values  are  0.55  and  0  58.  It  is  accord- 
ingly concluded  that  "  the  diathesis  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  undoubtedly  inherittd,  and  that  the  intensity  of 
this  inheritance  is  comparable  with  that  found  for  normal 
physical  characters  in  man." 

4.  stui3y  of  fraternal  correlation  leads  to  the  same  result. 
That  direct  infection  is  relatively  unimportant  is  suggested 
by  the  facts :  (1)  That  the  age  of  onset  in  persons  one  or 
more  members  of  whose  family  are  tuberculous  is  not 
significantly  less  than  the  mean  age  of  onset  in  the 
general  population.  (2)  In  383  cases  of  known  family 
history  the  subjects'  parents  were  both  affected  in  only  6 
instances,  and  even  these  are  hardly  attributable  to  direct 
infection,  since,  if  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  tuber- 
culous, and  8  per  cent,  of  such  persons  marry,  then  of 
every  100  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  who  marry, 
8,  on  the  avenge,  would  have  a  tuberculous  wife  or 
husband.  Hiri&iti  de  terrain  is  therefore  the  vital  factor 
frjm  an  euger  ic  standpoint. 

Another  result  of  considerable  interest  is  that  "  whether 
we  deal  with  all  tuberculous  stocks  or  only  with  those 
having  no  parental  history,  the  elder  offspring,  especially 
the  firbt  and  second,  appear  subject  to  tuberculosis  at  a 
very  much  higher  rate  than  the  younger  members."  This, 
again,  dees  not  seem  to  be  due  to  parental  infection,  since, 
in  the  material  analysed,  most  of  the  parents  had  passed 
the  danger  zone  before  the  onset  in  the  offspring  ;  further, 
many  of  the  latter  would  have  already  left  the  home  environ- 
ment. A  similar  t'  ndenoy  to  earlier  inheritance  has  been 
n>ted  in  cancer  and  perhaps  other  diseases.  The  inference  is 
that  limitation  of  family  in  tuberculous  stocks  may  be  an 
aggravating  factor  in  the  na'ional  deterioration  likely  to 
follow  on  marriage  of  the  unfit. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  upon  many  questions  raised 
in  thiB  memoir,  which  deserves  a  wide  publicity.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  national  impor 
tance  of  this  kind  of  work— a  type  of  investigation  which 
receives  from  the  Government  neither  assistance  nor 
reward. 

Presentation.—  On  July  26th  Dr.  T.  Outterson  Wood 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  bowl  by  members 
cif  the  Committee  of  Management  and  the  medical  staff  of 
the  We3t-End  Hosrial  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Welbeck 
Street,  upon  his  retiringfrom  the  post  of  Senior  Physician, 
which  he  had  held  for  so  many  years,  and  his  being 
appointed  Consulting  Physician  to  the  hospital. 

Tif.  late  Miss  Emily  Rebeeoa  Leon;  of  Hnvswater, 
bequeathed  a  sum  oi  £1,380  to  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital 
for  the  endowmnit  of  a  bed  in  the  fe mule  ward  ;  £100  to 
the  Qonvaleacent  Home  of  the  same  institution;  £200  to 
I'l  i  Inapital  for  Sh  k  Children,  (in  a'  ( trinond  Street,  and 
£100  to  its  Convalescent  Fund  ;  £1C0  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and  a  similar  sum  to  its  Convalescent  Fuild  ;  and 
£100  each  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  the  Jews' 
Hospital,  Lower  .\  n-wood. 
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BRITISH    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    ADVANCE- 
MENT   OF    SCIENCE. 

The  Beyenty-seventb  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  opened  at 
Leicester  on  July  31st,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  David 
Gill,  K.C.B.,  LED.,  D.Se.,  F.R.S.,  etc. 

President's  Address. 
The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  said 
that  on  that  night  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
British  Association  met  id  the  ancient  city  of  Leicester. 
There,  and  last  year  in  York,  the  Associa  ion  had  followed 
Its  usual  custom  of  holding  its  annual  meeting  somewhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  in  1905  the  meeting  was,  as 
they  knew,  held  in  South  Africa.  Having  himself  only 
recently  come  from  the  Cape,  he  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  this  southern  visit  of  the 
Association  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  productive  of 
much  good  :  wider  interest  in  science  had  been 
created  amongst  colonists,  juster  estimates  of  the 
country  and  its  problems  had  been  formed  on  the 
part  of  the  visitors,  and  personal  friendships  and  inter- 
change of  iieas  between  thinking  men  in  South  Africa 
and  at  home  had  arisen  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  social,  political,  and  scientific 
relations  between  these  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
Tney  might  confidently  look  for  like  results  from  the 
proposed  visit  of  the  Association  to  Canada  in  1909.  One 
was  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  words  from  that  chair  to  speak  at  large  in  the 
cause  of  science,  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  for  its  wider 
inclusion  in  the  education  of  youth  and  the  devotion  of  a 
larger  measure  of  the  public  funds  in  aid  of  scientific 
research ;  to  point  to  the  supreme  value  of  science  as 
a  means  for  the  culture  of  those  faculties  which  in 
man  promoted  that  knowledge  which  is  power;  and 
to  show  how  dependent  was  the  progress  of  a  nation 
upon  its  scientific  attainment.  But  in  recent  ytavs 
these  truths  had  been  prominently  brought  before  the 
Association  from  that  chair;  they  hal  been  exhaust- 
ively demonstrated  by  Sir  William  Huggins  from  the 
Chair  uf  the  Royal  Socitty,  and  now  a  special  guild 
(the  British  Science  Guild)  existed  for  their  enforcement 
u.on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  These  considerations 
appeared  to  na  rant  him  in  following  the  healthy  custom 
of  so  many  previous  Presidents — namely,  of  confining 
their  remarks  mainly  to  those  departments  of  science  with 
which  the  labours  of  their  lives  had  been  chiefly 
associated.  The  President  proceeded  to  deal  with 
a  number  oi  questions  interesting  to  astronomical 
specialist?.  Ihe  greater  part  of  his  address  was 
too  technical  In  character  for  our  pages.  A  sum- 
mary of  his  conolusiens  may,  however,  be  given.  He  said 
that  the  ancient  philosophers  were  confident  in  the 
adequacy  of  their  intellectual  powers  alone  to  determine 
the  laws  of  human  thought  and  regulate  the  actions  of 
their  fellow-men,  and  thry  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the 
same  unsupported  means  for  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of 
the  universe.  Every  school  of  philosophy  was  agreed 
that  some  object  which  they  could  see  was  a  fixed  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  the  battle  was  fought  as  to  what 
that  centre  was.  The  absence  of  fact?,  their  entire 
ignorance  of  methods  of  exact  measurement,  did  not  daunt 
them,  and  the  question  furnished  them  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute and  fruitless  occupation  for  twenty  five  centuries. 
But  astronomers  now  recognized  that  Bradley's  meridian 
observations  at  GreenwL'h,  made  only  150  years  ago,  had 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  sidereal  astro- 
nomy than  all  the  speculations  of  preceding  centuries. 
They  had  learned  the  lesson  that  human  knowledge  in 
the  slowly-developing  phenomena  of  sidereal  astronomy 
must  be  content  to  progress  by  the  accumulating  labours 
of  successive  generations  of  men ;  that  progress  would  be 
measured  for  generations  yet  to  come  more  by  the  amount 
of  honest,  well  directed,  and  systematically  discussed 
observation  than  by  the  most  brilliant  speculation  ;  and 
that,  in  observation,  concentrated  systematic  effort  on  a 
specially  thoughtfully- selected  problem  would  be  of 
more  avail  than  the  most  brilliant  but  disconnected 
work.  By  these  means  they  would  learn  more  and 
more  of  the  wond/rs  that  surrounded  them,  and  recognize 
tr:eir  limitations  when  measurement  and  facts  failed  them. 
Huggins's  spectroscope  had  shown    that  many  nebulae 


were  not  stars  at  all;  that  many  well  condensed  nebulae, 
as  well  as  vast  patches  of  nebulous  light  in  the  sky,  were 
but  inchoate  masses  of  luminous  gas.  Evidence  upon 
evidence  bad  accumulated  to  show  that  such  nebulae  con- 
sisted of  the  matter  out  of  which  stars  (that  is,  suns)  had 
been  and  are  being  evolved.  The  different  types  of  star 
spectra  formed  such  a  complete  and  gradual  sequence 
(from  simple  spectra  resembling  Uuse  of  nebulae  onwards 
through  types  of  gradually  increasing  complexity)  as  to 
suggest  that  they  had  before  them  written  in  the  crypto- 
grams of  these  spectra,  the  complete  story  of  the  evolution 
of  suns  from  the  inchoate  nebula  onwards  to  the  moat  active 
sun  (like  their  own),  and  then  downwards  to  the  almost 
heatless  and  invisible  ball.  The  period  during  which 
human  life  had  existed  on  their  g'obe  was  probably  too 
short — even  if  their  first  parents  had  begun  the  work — to 
afford  observation al  proof  of  such  a  cycle  of  change  in 
any  particular  star;  but  the  fact  of  such  evolution,  with 
the  evidence  before  them,  could  hardly  be  doubted.  He 
most  fully  believed  that,  when  the  modifications  of  terres- 
trial spectra  under  sufficiently  varied  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, pressure  and  environment  had  been  further 
studied,  that  conclusion  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 
But  in  that  study  they  must  have  regard  also  to  the  spectra 
of  the  stars  themselves.  The  stars  were  the  crucibles  oi 
the  Creator.  There  they  saw  matter  under  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure  and  environment,  the  variety  of 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  emulate  in  the  laboratories, 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  beside  which  the  proportion 
of  their  greatest  experiment  was  less  than  that  of  the  drop 
to  the  ocean.  The  spectroscopic  astronomer  had  to  thank 
the  physicist  and  the  chemist  for  the  foundation  of  his 
science,  but  the  time  was  coming — they  almost  saw  it  now — 
when  theastronomer  would  repay  the  debt  by  wide  reaching 
contributions  to  the  very  fundamenta  of  chemical  science 
By  patient,  long-continued  labour  in  the  minute  sifting  of 
numerical  results,  the  grand  discovery  had  been  made 
that  a  great  part  of  space,  so  far  as  they  had  visible  know- 
ledge of  it,  was  occupied  by  two  majestic  streams  of  stars 
travelling  in  opposite  direction.  Accurate  and  minute 
measurements  had  given  them  some  certain  knowledge  as 
to  the  distances  of  the  stars  within  a  certain  limited 
portion  of  space,  and  in  the  cryptograms  of  their  spectra 
had  been  deciphered  the  amazing  truth  that  the  stars  of 
both  streams  are  alike  in  design,  alike  in  chemical  consti- 
tution, and  alike  in  process  of  development.  Whence  had 
come  the  two  vast  streams  of  matter  out  of  which 
had  been  evolved  these  stars  that  now  move  through  space 
in  such  majestic  procession  ?  Tne  hundreds  of  millions  of 
stars  that  comprised  these  streams,  were  they  the  sole 
ponderable  occupants  of  space  ?  However  vast  might  be 
the  system  to  which  they  belong,  and  that  system  Itself 
was  but  a  speck  in  illimitable  space;  might  it  not  be  but 
one  of  millions  of  such  systems  that  pervade  the  infinite  f 
They  did  not  know.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?'' 


INDIAN   SANITARY   REPORTS. 

City  of  Bombay. 
The  report  for  1905,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Turner, 
executive  health  officer,  is  elaborate  and  full  of  interest. 
It  is  illustrated  by  several  excellent  charts,  but  there  is 
no  map.  All  sanitary  reports  should  have  a  good  map 
of  the  area  concerned.  The  table  of  contents,  which  is 
well  drawn  up,  has  different  paging  from  the  report  itself ; 
this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  latter  having  been  part  of 
the  administration  report  of  the  municipality.  The  year 
was  characterized  by  a  deficient  rainfall.  The  registered 
birth-rate  was  24.66,  a  slight  decline  on  1904.  The  death- 
rate  was  61.54,or,  exclusive  of  plague,  43.25.  The  mortality 
among  infants  under  1  year  of  age  was  557  per  1,000  births  ; 
the  high  rate  is  attributed  to  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
small-pox  and  measles;  1  305  deaths  were  due  to  infantile 
convulsions.  Stillbirths  amounted  to  2,073.  The  mortality 
among  Jains  was  139  59  per  1,000,  and  among  "ether 
classes"  111.11;  no  comment  is  made  on  these  large 
figures.  The  city  was  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  of 
small-pox,  the.  spread  of  which  is  attributed  to  the 
indifference  of  the  people  as  to  preventive  measures. 
Vaccination  and  revaeeination  were  pushed.  Cholera 
was   in  abeyance,  but  the   mortality  caused  by  plague 
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was  high,  amounting  to  18.29.  There  was  a  great  abate- 
ment towards  the  close  of  the  year.  A  strenuous  campaign 
against  rats  was  commenced,  and  some  interesting  work 
by  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  chief  of  the  Research  Commission,  is 
described.  There  was  slight  increase  under  the  head  of 
fever,  which  includes  60  deaths  from  enteric  and  240  from 
relapsing  fever.  Deaths  from  phthisis  numbered  2,558, 
a  decrease  of  2,339  on  the  quinquennial  average.  Foil 
details  are  given  of  sanitary  administration  and  work 
which  indicate  intelligent  activity.  The  municipal 
corporation  laboratory  accomplished  a  large  amount  of 
useful  work,  and  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  supported 
by  the  municipality,  tendered  valuable  service  to  the 
community. 

Madras. 
The  sanitary  report  for  1905  includes  the  reports  of  the 
Sanitary  Board,  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  Robinson),  and  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  (Mr. 
W.  Hutton),  on  which  the  Government  records  an  appre- 
ciative resolution.  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  G.  King,  CLE., 
who  has  for  so  many  years  done  such  excellent  work,  was 
on  August  31st  transferred  on  promotion  to  Burmah. 
The  rainfall  of  the  year  was  short  and  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  prices  of  food  grains  were  high  in  con- 
sequence of  a  scanty  harvest  in  1904.  There  was  a  rise  in 
the  birth-rate  (32.0)  and  a  slight  fall  in  the  death-rate 
(21.4).  Registration  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  unequally 
so.  The  extension  of  compulsory  registration  led  to  some 
improvement,  but  greater  stringency  is  evidently  neces- 
sary in  respect  to  the  recording  agency,  and  those  respon- 
sible for  reporting  births  and  deaths.  The  infantile 
death-rate  in  municipalities  was  240.7,  and  in  rural  areas 
172.9.  There  was  a  decrease  in  fever  deaths  which  con- 
stitute about  one-third  of  the  total  mortality.  The  rate 
(7.2)  is  far  below  that  of  northern  provinces.  Preventive 
measures  are  very  rudimentary.  There  was  a  slight  rise 
in  bowel  complaints,  but  the  cholera  mortality  was  low, 
and  conSned  mostly  to  a  few  districts.  Small-pox  was 
three  times  as  bad  as  in  1904.  Infant  vaccination  is  still 
very  imperfect  in  rural  areas  where  the  aid  of  a  com- 
pulsory law  is  wanting.  Tnere  was  a  great  abatement  in 
plague,  from  which  5,788  deaths  were  registered,  against 
20,125  in  the  preceding  year.  Rat  extermination  is  being 
vigorously  conducted  in  the  affected  towns.  Disinfecting 
machines  and  flaming  lamps  have  been  procured  and 
issued  for  use  in  ports  and  municipalities.  The  record  of 
sanitary  work  is  satisfactory : 

The  Sanitary  'Board  scrutinized  the  plans  and  estimates 
relating  to  101  sanitary  works  estimated  to  cost  63£  lakhs  of 
rupees.  Of  the  66  works  finally  approved  by  the  Board,  21 
were  completed  and  20  were  in  progress  during  the  year,  while 
18  were  deferred  for  want  of  funds. 

Sanitary  assistants  were  appointed  to  several  districts, 
and  the  training  and  employment  of  the  sanitary 
executive  is  being  continued  with  success. 

Burmah. 
The  office  of  Sanitary  Commissioner  was  during  1905 
held  successively  by  Colonels  Little,  Macrae,  and  W.  G. 
King.  The  report  is  written  by  Dr.  King,  who  brings  to 
bear  on  sanitary  work  in  Burmah  the  knowledge  and 
experience  gained  during  a  long  and  useful  service  in  a 
similar  capacity  in  Madras.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
improve  registration,  which  is  still  very  defective  and 
unequally  so.  The  people  are  neglectful,  and  the  agency 
of  registration  ignorant  and  unreliable.  This  remark 
applies  in  varying  degree  to  the  whole  of  India.  The  year 
was  an  unhealthy  one.  The  birth-rate  was  34.37  and  the 
death-rate  24.09,  both  in  excess  of  those  of  1904  but  prob- 
ably considerably  short  of  the  actual.  The  general  infan- 
tile mortality  was  196.60  per  1,000  of  births,  but  in  some 
towns  the  rate  was  much  higher.  Some  steps  are  being 
taken  to  provide  trained  nurses  and  midwives  for  service 
in  the  province,  and  the  question  of  educating  a  =anitary 
executive  is  under  consideration.  The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner proposes  the  establishment  of  milk  depdts  "  for  the 
feeding  of  infants  whose  mothers  are  unable  to  suckle 
them."  Fevers  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  mor- 
tality of  Burmah,  and  the  most  of  them  are  of  malarious 
orit»in.  Preventive  measures  are  in  feeble  inception. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
cholera.  Some  interesting  facts  are  recorded  regarding  the 
agency  of  water  and  milk  in  spreading  the  disease. 
Plague  was  discovered  in    Rangoon    in  February,    and 


caused  a  severe  outbreak  there,  spreadii-g  thence  to  many 
parts  of  the  province.  Rat  killmg  has  been  largely 
carried  out,  and  over  3i  lakhs  of  rupees  were  spent  on 
preventive  measures.  There  was  a  severe  epidemic  of 
small-pox  in  Rangoon  and  other  parts  of  Lower  Burmah. 
Municipalities  and  local  bodies  spent  large  sums  of  money 
on  sanitary  works,  and  the  report  of  the  sanitary 
engineer  gives  evidence  of  considerable  sanitary  activity. 
The  Sanitary  Board  held  two  meetings.  Its  constitution 
and  working  have  been  recast. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


A  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ASYLUM. 
The  new  Long  Grove  Asylum  for  metropolitan  patients  is  now 
complete,  and  was  thrown  open  to  inspection  on  Saturday, 
June  15th.  It  is  the  sixth  asylum  erected  by  the  London 
County  Council,  and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  it3  main 
building  broadly  resembles  those  at  Bexley  and  Horton.  There 
are,  however,  certain  important  differences  in  detail.  The 
ward  blocks  are  built  on  the  pavilion  principle  and  connecter! 
by  main  corridors,  which  are  not  enclosed  passages,  but 
covered  ways  open  at  the  side.  This  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  is  likely  to  make  the  building  much  more  healthy  and  to 
decrease  fire  risks.  Another  good  point  is  that  there  are 
arrangements  which  permit  of  the  medical  officers  passing 
from  ward  to  ward  without  returning  to  the  main  corridor ; 
anyone  who  has  been  a  resident  in  an  asylum  knows  how  much 
energy  is  commonly  expanded  In  the  mere  physical  labour 
of  traversing  long  corridors.  The  administrative  block. 
which  contains  the  quarters  for  the  medical  officers  and 
cffieers,  is  in  the  centre,  with  the  male  and  female  wards  on 
either  side.  The  main  asylum  will  hold  1,600  patients,  800  of 
either  sex,  but  in  addition  there  are  eight  detached  blocks 
or  villas  accommodating  400  patltnts.  Two  of  these,  for  50 
patients  each,  are  designed  as  hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
new  cases,  in  which  these  can  be  submitted  to  treatment,  and, 
if  with  satisfactory  results,  be  finally  discharged  without 
enteriog  the  main  building,  or  be  passed  as  a  preliminary 
measure  into  one  of  the  two  convalescent  homes  provided ; 
each  accommodates  25  patients  in  such  fashion  that  they  will 
find  themselves  in  surroundings  closely  approximating  to 
those  of  ordinary  domestic  life.  The  reality  of  the  cures  will, 
therefore,  be  amply  tested.  Two  other  villas,  each  accommo- 
dation)? 65  working  patients,  have  been  erected  at  some  distance 
from  the  asylum,  one  near  the  farm  buildings  for  men,  and 
the  other  near  the  laundry  for  women.  Lastly,  there  are 
two  one-story  villas,  each  accommodating  60  patients,  and 
intended  for  chronic  but  quiet  cases.  Some,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  these  belonging  to  the  male  side  will  probably 
work  on  the  land,  and  will  thus  have  their  home  in  the 
country  near  the  scene  of  their  labours.  A  small  isolation 
hospital  for  infectious  cases  completes  the  accommodation 

Erovided  for  patients.  In  addition  to  quarters  for  the  staff  on 
oth  sides  of  the  main  building,  there  is  a  detached  block  or 
home  for  female  nurses.  Kach  of  these  will  have  a  separate 
sleeping  room,  and  for  all  of  them,  as  well  as  for  the  male 
attendants,  comfortable  mess,  sitting,  and  club  rooms  have 
been  provided.  The  residence  for  the  Medical  Superintendent 
is  a  detached  building,  erected  away  from  the  asylum 
at  one  end  of  the  estate,  and  a  chapal  finds  place  at  the  other. 
The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity, 
drawn  from  a  central  station,  which  will  thus  supply 
three  of  the  Council's  asylums.  The  general  arrange- 
ments include  a  water  tower  with  a  tank  at  the  top,  holding 
80,000  gallons  of  water,  which,  besides  supplying  the 
establishment  with  water  under  pressure,  will  serve  as  a 
reservoir  in  case  of  fire.  The  whole  of  the  buildings,  including 
cooking  and  laundry  plant,  workshops,  farm  buildings,  light- 
ing, heating,  and  telephones,  as  also  the  cost  of  driving 
certain  new  roads,  and  of  erecting  gates  and  fencing,  but  not 
Including  the  value  of  the  ground  or  the  expense  of  furnishing 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  £490.000.  This  is  equal  to  an  averags 
cost  for  each  bed  provided  of  £243. 

ClIi:LSEA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 
At  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  on  May  14th,  it  was  stated  that 
during  the  year  350  major  and  377  minor  operations  had  been 
performed,  with  a  total  death-rate  of  1.42  per  cent.  The 
average  weekly  cost  of  each  patient  had  been  £2  2s,  and  an 
intention  was  indicated  to  appoint  a  committee  to  see  whether 
this  sum  could  be  rednced  without  detriment  to  the  work  of 
the  hospital  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients. 


VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILPKKN. 
At  the  annual  court  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children  on 
May  15th,  it  was  stated  that  altogether  £50  000  had  heen  spent 
in  the  past  five  years  on  the  now  completed  reconstruction  and! 
enlargement  of  the  premises.  At  the  beginning  of  1906  the 
rutstanding  balance  of  the  building  debt  wa.s  still  £6,500,  but 
since  then  had  been  rednced  to  £2.500.  The  ordinary  income- 
of  the  Institution,  some  £8  000,  was  ntill  20  per  crnt.  less  than 
tie  average  annual  ordinary  expenditure. 
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THE   EXETER   MEETING. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing  the  scientific  and 
social  argosies  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  are  only 
just  getting  under  way,  it  requires  no  powers  of 
prophecy  to  assert  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion. TheAnnualRepresentativeMeetingsatfortwo  long 
days  and  a  half  day  which  extended  into  night,  and  got 
through  an  immanse  amount  of  business  which  it  was 
just  possible  to  conclude,  with  the  exception  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  minutes  and  other  formal  business, 
before  the  hour  of  8  30  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  Dr. 
Henry  Davy,  the  newly-elected  President,  after  welcom- 
ing the  foreign  and  Colonial  delegates,  gave  his  address 
before  a  crowded  audience. 

Dr.  Davy  was  naturally  led  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  is  sixty-five  years  since  the  Association  met  last  in 
Exeter  to  look  back  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  duriDg  that  eventful  period,  and  he  handled  the 
subject  with  so  much  freshness  and  vigour  that  he 
held  the  attention  of  his  audience  from  start  to  finish 
while  he  pieached  a  doctrine  very  necessary  for  every 
medical  man  to  weigh  and  consider. 

He  began  by  pointing  out  that  as  diseases  vary  with 
the  environment  and  their  treatment  with  the  know- 
ledge taught  by  the  science  of  the  day,  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  conditions  of  natural 
life  and  in  all  departments  of  science  must  have 
affected  the  relation  of  medicine  to  the  community. 
He  took  for  his  text  the  central  points  in  the 
Darwinian  theory:  first,  that  the  only  way  to  maintain 
any  organ  or  structure  of  the  body  in  its  proper  condi- 
tion of  health  and  development  is  by  proper  and  adequate 
use  of  it;  and  secondly  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  fittest  will  survive.  If  it  be  true  of  the  individual 
that  to  be  fit  he  must  be  healthy,  it  must  be  equally 
true  of  nations;  and  since  the  most  important 
function  of  the  medical  profession  is  the  practical 
application  of  science  to  the  health  and  life  of  the 
individual,  and  through  him  to  the  community,  the 
great  place  which  medicine  should  hold  in  the  scheme 
of  national  existence  and  development  must  be  obvious 
to  any  one  who  takes  a  philosophical  view. 

But  Dr.  Davy  was  not  content  merely  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  medicine  can  play  in  any 
complete  scheme  of  national  life;  he  went  on  to  point 
out  certain  respects  in  which  the  profession  was  not 
doing  enough  to  instruct  public  opinion,  admitting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  difficulty  of  the  task  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  defects  in  the  national  system  of  education, 
which  left  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nation  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  very  rudiments  of 
science  and  hygiene.  It  was,  he  said,  the  duty  of  the 
profession  to  press  on  statesmen  the  need  for 
making  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  a  com- 
pulsory part  of  the  education  of  all  children,  but 
he  had  to  admit  that  at  the  outset  they  were 
met  by  the  unfortunate  fact  that  a  man  might 
go  with  credit  and  distinction  through  a  public  school 


and  university  education  without  gaining  the  most 
elementary  acquaintance  with  science  in  general,  or 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  particular.  The  truth  of  this 
must  often  have  been  impressed  on  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  attempted  to  place  the 
views  of  the  profession  before  statesmen,  permanent 
officials  of  Government  departments,  or  politicians.  It 
is  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  rulers  of  small  munici- 
palities that  men  trained  in  scientific  methods  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  their  point  of  view  understood,  and 
there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  think  that  the  first 
task  to  which  the  Association  ought  to  address  itself  is 
the  reform  of  the  antiquated  system  of  education  which 
still  finds  favour  in  EDglish  public  schools  and 
universities. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  President  considers  that 
the  profession  has  a  duty  at  this  time  to  instruct  the 
public  are,  shortly,  practical  dietetics  ;  exercise,  especi- 
ally in  its  application  to  children  at  schools;  and  the 
prevention  and  hygienic  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
On  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  subjects 
the  public  appears  to  be  reidy  to  accept  the 
advice  of  tbe  profession  if  it  can  be  presented  in  a  form 
to  be  understanded  by  men  and  women  whose  educa- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  sadly  to  seek.  As  to 
the  middle  subject,  Dr.  Davy  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
saying  that  there  is  considerable  danger  that  the  public 
will  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  or  rather  that 
it  will  follow  certain  guides  who  are  not  altogether 
fitted  by  their  training  to  lead  it  into  the  right  path 
The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of 
the  profession,  and  the  President  has  done  good 
service  to  the  Association  by  calling  attention  to  it 
so  prominently. 


THE   ADDRESS   IN   MEDICINE. 

Speaking  of  Ranke  the  historian  Lord  Acton  in  his 
Lectures  on  Modern  History  says :  "  He  would  have  felt 
''  sympathy  with  the  two  famous  London  physicians  of 
''  our  day,  of  whom  it  is  told  that  they  could  not  make 
"  up  their  minds  on  a  case  and  reported  dubiously. 
"  The  head  of  the  family  insisted  on  a  positive  opinion. 
''  They  answered  that  they  were  unable  to  give  one,  but 
'■  he  might  easily  find  fifty  "  doctors  who  could."  We 
do  not  know  who  the  famous  physicians  were  to  whom 
Lord  Acton  refers,  but  one  of  them  might  have  been  Dr. 
Hale  White  or  some  one  of  like  intellectual  temper.  At 
any  rate,  the  story  might  furnish  a  text  for  the  highly 
instructive  Address  in  Medicine  delivered  by  him  at 
Exeter,  which  will  be  found  at  page  250.  It  is  a  dis- 
course on  the  fear,  or  unwillingness,  of  doctors  to  con- 
fess ignorance  when  they  are  confronted  by  problem! 
for  which  scientific  investigation  has  as  yet  fouDd  no 
solution.  It  is  too  true,  as  he  says,  that  we  retard 
progress  by  being  afraid  to  say  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  true  also  that  we  are  too  apt  to  content  not  only 
our  patients  but  ourselves  with  otiose  explanations  of 
things  which  we  understand  imperfectly  or  not  at  all. 
The  doctor,  however,  often  finds  himself  in  a  difficult 
position — between  a  pathological  riddle  which  he  cannot 
answer,  and  a  patient  who  insists  on  being  told  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.  If  the  doctor  says  frankly  that  he 
does  not  know,  he  will  not  only  lose  the  confidence 
of  the  sufferer  who  seeks  counsel  of  him,  but  perhaps 
throw  him  into  the  toils  of  a  less  honest,  but  not  more 
enlightened,  adviser.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  that  doctors  are  glad  to  have  recourse  to 
such  blessed  words  as  "cachexia"  or  "  dyscrasia,"  to 
attribute  obscure  symptoms  to  "gout"  or  to  make  a 
scapegoat  of  that  much  maligned  organ— the  liver.    We 
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may  agree  with  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hale  White,  that  "  without  doubt  many  morbid  states 
"  have  often  been  flippantly  or  erroneously  set  down 
"  to  irregular  gout  which  owned  no  such  designation, 
"  and  thus  a  cloak  for  ignorance  has  always  been  at  hand 
,:  to  throw  over  careless  observation,  ignorance,  or  wilful 
"  misinterpretation  of  symptoms":  and  yet  the  most  skil- 
ful and  experienced  navigators  of  the  treacherous  sea  of 
medicine  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  that  haven 
of  the  distressed  diagnostician.  In  Forster's  I.ij>  of 
Dickens  it  is  related  that  the  novelist  was  much  troubled 
by  an  affection  of  the  foot.  A  London  oracle  pronounced 
it  to  be  "gout,"  while  another  in  Edinburgh,  not  less 
famous,  seemed,  as  Dickens  says,  to  take  this  diagnosis 
extremely  ill,  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  rival 
prophet  had  called  the  affection  •'gout''  because  he  did 
not  know  what  else  to  call  it.  For  this  the  patient  is 
at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  the  doctor,  for  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  he  gets  a  name  for  the  particular  ill 
which  vexes  him. 

As  long  as  the  practitioner  does  not  allow  himself 
to  become  the  slave  of  the  names  which  he  uses,  no 
great  harm  is  done.  The  danger  is  that  he  may  mis- 
take names  for  things,  and  thii  k  that  when  he  has 
found  the  right  name  for  a  disease,  or  one  which 
will  serve  the  immediate  purpose,  he  has  done  all  that 
is  needed.  The  result  is  that  the  name  is  treated  and 
not  the  disease,  or,  in  the  words  of  Falstaff,  the  party 
that  owes  it.  Names  are  to  a  large  extent  the  expres- 
sions of  medical  theories,  and  the  history  of  medi- 
cine is  a  record  of  theoiies  framed  by  one  generation 
to  be  discarded  by  the  next.  This  would  not  much 
matter  if  they  were  merely  cobwebs  of  thought  spun  by 
the  brain  of  the  metaphysician,  to  be  unwoven  by  other 
Penelopes  of  speculation.  Unfortunately,  medical 
theories  are  not  confined  to  the  study,  but  find 
practical  application  in  the  sick  room ;  and  of  too 
many  of  them  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Moxon,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Davy  in  his  presidential  address,  that  they  were 
theories  which  "were  then  thought  to  betheptideof 
"  medicine,  but  which  we  now  consider  as  at  any  rate 
"  the  curse  of  the  patients  who  were  hurried  into  the 
"  next  world  with  the  lancet  or  the  brandy  bottle 
"  '  on  rational  principles.'  " 

Dr.  Hale  White's  address  is  a  powerful  plea  for 
accuracy  of  thought  in  medicine,  and  every  one  will 
agree  with  him  that  this  is  the  essential  con- 
dition of  progress.  But,  as  Goethe  said,  thinking 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  think  accurately.  Even  accuracy  in 
observation  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  light 
of  human  reason,  which  is  all  we  have  to  guide 
ua,  is  at  best  a  flickering  candle,  easily  blown 
out  by  the  wind  of  false  doctrine,  and  is  too 
o'ten  a  will  o'-the  wisp  that  lands  us  in  the  quagmire 
of  error.  Moreover,  the  road  along  which  we  grope 
our  way.  Bbelfcering  our  dim  light  as  best  we  esn,  i3 
beset  with  pitfalls.  It  is  not  only  our  intellectual 
deficiencies,  but  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  human 
nature  itself,  that  lead  us  astray.  Most  men  are  apt  to 
form  opinions  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  to  adhere  to 
them  a3  obstinately  as  Goldsmith  when  he  insisted 
that  he  moved  his  upper  jaw  in  mastication.  Human  pas- 
sions, from  which  doctors  are  unfortunately  not  exempt, 
are  eerious  hindrances  to  accuracy  of  thought.  The  true 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  ami  of  medical  observation 
is  that  expressed  in  the  words  of  John  Gooi!s:r, 
when  he  was  afraid  that  in  an  investigation  he  and  his 
assistants  might  be  led  away  into  making  facts  square 
with  theory:  "Let  us  have  God's  own  truth  in  the 
"measurements!''    Every  doctor  must  do  his  utmost 


to  see  thiDgs  as  they  really  are,  at d  to  see  them  with 
his  own  eyes,  not  through  the  fpectacles  of  his 
teachers.  Superstitious  reverence  for  the  ancients  held 
medicine  in  leading  strings  for  many  centuries.  On  tbs 
other  hand,  there  is  a  type  of  mind  which  is  by  nature 
rebellious,  and  which,  like  Cato,  prefers  the  beaten  to  the 
victorious  cause.  This  may  lead  to  originality  of 
thought,  which  is  always  to  be  welcomed;  but  if  not 
held  in  check  by  some  regard  for  legitimate  authority, 
that  i3  to  say,  for  the  opinion  of  men  whose  woik  has 
stood  the  test  of  criticism,  it  is  likely  to  develop  into 
the  systematic  opposition  to  all  accepted  teaching 
which  is  the  mark  of  the  "crank." 

After  all,  much  of  medical  practice  must,  as  far  as 
the  majority  of  doctors  are  concerned,  be  built  on 
authority.  The  raDge  of  medical  science  is  now  so  vast 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  make  his  own 
observation  or  experience  the  sole  foundation  of  his 
practice.  But  the  acceptance  of  authority  must 
not  he  a  mere  blind  acquiescence  in  the  words 
of  a  master,  however  eminent.  Everything  must  be 
put  to  the  test  of  personal  experience,  which 
must  be  the  final  criterion  of  all  our  judgements. 
None  of  us  can  hope  to  attain  to  perfect  accuracy 
of  thought.  The  most  we  can  do  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  avoid  error.  We  strongly  recommend  to  every  doctor 
the  advice  of  Samuel  Johnson  to  Boswell,  to  clear  his 
mind  of  cant.  The  lazy  acceptance  of  gout,  or  liver 
derangement,  or  "  want  of  tone,"  as  the  key  to  the 
enigmas  of  the  disease  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
is  cant  in  its  most  pernicious  form.  It  is  cant  in 
act,  which  is  by  so  much  worse  than  cant  in  thought 
or  in  speech  that  it  leads  to  routine  treatment  which, 
like  the  common  type  of  sermon  described  by 
Whately,  "aims  at  nothing  and  hits  ifc" 

The  scientific  practitioner's  constant  aim  muet  ever 
be  not  to  mistake  names  for  rea'ities,  and,  above  all,  not 
to  regard  transient  or  accidental  relief  of  symptoms  as 
the  cure  of  disease.  As  lorg  as  we  are  content  with 
explanatiors  of  the  kind  given  by  the  candidate  in 
Moliere,  who,  when  asked  Quar?  opvum  fecit  tln-mire,  re- 
plied Quia  ei:t  in  eo  virtu*  dormitiin,  so  long  will  medicine 
be  open  to  the  reproach  that  it  is  not  a  seience.  K 
surgery  has  to  a  considerable  extent  become  an  exact 
science,  it  is  became  in  that  domain  of  practice  accuracy 
of  thought  has  led  to  an  accuracy  of  performance 
which  was  impos.-ib'e  when  pus  was  considered  to  be 
"  laudable,"  and  the  invisible  world  of  infective  micro- 
organisms was  derided  as  a  mere  flight  of  the  scientific 
imagination.  In  medicine,  too,  greater  accuracy  of 
thought  is  beginning  to  prevail.  This  has  led  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many  diseases  run  a  defini'e 
course  atd  tend  naturally  to  cure  without  any  particular 
treatment.  If  we  do  not  "cure"  more,  we  kill  less 
than  our  forerunners,  whose  method  of  dealing  with 
disease  was  founded  on  the  vestiges  of  the  old  belief  that 
there  was  a  devil  to  be  expelled,  and  that  this  was  to  be 
done  by  methods  embodied  in  the  famous  formula, 
SeigiHwe,  ensuita  pvrgave.  \s  accuracy  of  thought 
increases  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  errors  and  fallacies  of 
which  Dr.  Hale  White  gives  examples  in  his  excellent 
address,  which  we  hope  will  l>e  carefully  studied  and 
inwardly  digested  by  all  our  readers. 


THE    ADDBESS    IN    SVBGEKY. 

Mr.  Bi  li. ins  Address  in  Surgery  deals  with  an  impor- 
tant subject  which  has  not  hitherto  received  as 
much  attention  as  it  deserves.  From  time  to  t'me 
alleged  proofs  have  been  brought  forward  that  cancer  is 
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communicable  from  one  human  being  to  another,  but 
most  of  these  are  based  upon  evidence  which  fails  to 
withstand  the  test  of  scientific  scrutiny.  Recent 
acquisitions  to  our  knowledge  of  cancer,  Mr.  Butlin 
points  out,  have  enabled  us  to  formulate  more  precisely 
than  was  previously  possible  the  conditions  under 
which  carcinoids  is  likely  or  unlikely  to  be  accidentally 
communicated  from  man  to  man.  Thus  tranep'anta- 
tion  experiments  with  carcinomatous  tissue  removed 
from  an  animal  and  inserted  into  another  of  the  same 
species  have  shown  that  when  the  inoculation  is 
successful  the  growth  in  the  latter  is  identical  in 
character  with  the  growth  in  the  former.  We  may 
therefore  reject  without  hesitation  cases  of  reputed 
contagion  of  cancer  in  which  the  disease  supposed  to  be 
transferred  is  not  of  the  same  variety.  Experimental 
observations  also  indicate  that  unless  there  is  evidence 
of  the  affected  parts  of  the  two  individuals  having  been 
from  time  to  time  in  contact  the  possibility  of  con- 
tagion cannot  be  accepted.  And  there  is  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  extremely  improbable  that  a  cancer 
which  is  covered  by  healthy  tissue  can  be  transmitted 
by  contact,  or  that  the  disease  can  be  inoculated  by 
contact  with  a  surface  the  conticuity  of  which  has  not 
been  broken.  Another  important  fact  which  has  been 
elucidated  by  experiment  is  that  sepsis  of  the  tumour 
or  of  the  broken  part  which  comes  in  contact  with  it  is 
an  almost  absolute  obstacle  to  successful  implantation. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  possibility 
of  cancer  being  a  contagious  disease  in  man  must  be 
narrowed  down  to  extremely  small  limits.  "Indeed,' 
Mr.  Butlin  observes,  "the  conditions  which  generally 
••  prevail  are  so  unfavourable  to  accidental  implantation 
"  in  human  beings  that  the  event  might  be  regarded  as 
"■  wellnigh  impossible  and  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
•'  of  investigation,  were  it  net  for  the  occasional  recur- 
"  rsnee  of  what  appear  to  be  examples  of  successful 
'•  implantation  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
"  same  individual." 

This  leads  Mr.  Butlin  to  the  question  of  auto- 
inoculation,  to  which  the  main  part  of  his  address  is 
devoted.  By  attacking  the  subject  in  this  way  he 
shows  a  masterly  insight  into  the  logical  bearings  of 
the  problem,  which  can  best  be  explained  in  his  own 
words : 

"  If  autoinoculation  can  be  proved  on  such  evidence 
"  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  law,  there  is  a 
"prima  facie  case  for  contagion.  And,  if  the  proof 
"  of  autointoxication  falls  through  from  lack  of  suf 
"  ficient  evidence,  whether  in  quality  or  quantity,  it 
"  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  pursue  the  study  0- 
"  contagion  from  individual  to  individual." 

Here,  again,  extreme  caution  must  be  observed  and 
the  evidence  for  the  reputed  cases  of  autoinfection 
must  be  rigorously  scrutinized  before  it  can  be  accepted 
as  valid.  One  indispensable  verification  is  the  test  of 
mieroscopi  i  eximinati.m.  Serious  errors  have  arisen 
of  which  Mr.  Butlin  quotes  some  instructive  instances 
through  taking  it  for  granted  that  contact  growths 
actually  were  carcinomatous  because  they  appeared 
to  be  so  to  the  naked  eye. 

Mr.  Butlin  has  made  a  valuable  collection  of  cases 
in  which  autoinoculation  seems  to  have  occurred.  In 
cancer  of  the  vulva  the  transference  of  the  disease  from 
one  labium  to  the  o'.her  may  undoubtedly  take  place 
but  authorities  differ  widely  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
frequency  of  such  an  occurrence.  Mr.  Butlin  finds  that 
out  of  23  cases  recorded  in  the  wards  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  were 
5  in  which  one  labium  wa3  first  affected,  and  subse- 
quently the  other  labium.    These  cases  do  not  include  I 


those  in  which  the  disease  appears  to  have  spread  by 
direct  extension.  This  is  a  significant  proportion  of 
positive  instances,  and  lends  support  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Dauber  that  contact  cancer  in  this  situation  is 
common,  though  it  does  not  corroborate  his  extreme 
view  that  cancer  "  infects  the  opposite  side  of  the 
"  vulva  by  direct  contiguity  as  surely  as  a  condy- 
"  loma."  In  cases  of  laryngeal  epithelioma,  auto- 
inoculation appears  to  be  less  common,  though 
Mr.  Butlin  is  able  to  record  three  cases  in  point,  where 
one  vocal  cord  has  been  infected  by  contact  with  disease 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  also  suggests  that  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  advanced  disease  of  the  larynx 
on  both  sides,  with  continuity  in  front  particularly,  may 
really  have  been  cases  of  autoinoculation,  the  first 
stages  of  which  had  not  been  observed  for  want  of 
opportunity.  By  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  possibility 
of  autoinoculation  the  objection  has  been  raised  that) 
though  the  lower  lip  is  commonly  affected  by  cancer 
the  upper  lip,  which  is  constantly  in  direct  contact  with 
it,  is  not  infected  by  direct  contamination.  To  this 
argument  Mr.  Butlin  replies  that  at  least  one  undoubted 
case  of  contact  epithelioma  of  the  lip3  does  exist.  In 
this  instance  Professor  von  Bergmann  removed  both 
tumours,  and  was  able,  on  the  evidence  of  microscopic 
examination,  to  state  positively  that  they  were  both 
epitheliomata.  It  is  admitted  that  such  an  occurrence 
is  very  rare,  but  there  are  several  reasons  which  explain 
why  autoinoculation  is  not  more  common  in  this 
situation.  The  upper  lip  is  notoriously  unfavourable 
to  the  development  of  primary  carcinoma,  and  probably 
possesses  a  considerable  power  of  resistance.  The 
upper  lip  is  not  frequently  exaoriated  or  cracked,  as  is 
the  lower  lip  in  many  persons ;  and  the  lips  are  so 
frequently  wiped  or  washed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
that  the  cancer  cells  hav9  very  little  chance  of  remain- 
ing sufficiently  long  on  the  upper  lip  to  effect  a 
permanent  hold. 

In  another  interesting  case  to  which  Mr.  Butlin  calls 
special  attention  there  was  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri 
and  an  ulcer  on  the  right  posterior  lateral  wall  of  the 
vagina.  Microscopical  examination  showed  that  the 
disease  was  the  same  in  both  places — cylindrical 
carcinoma  "The  carcinoma  of  the  vagina  stood  in  the 
"  midst  of  squamous  epithelium  and  was  quite  cir- 
"  cumscribed.  The  surrounding  tissues  were  examined 
"  and  were  found  to  be  free  from  carcinoma,  and  the 
"lymphatic  vessels  did  not  contain  carcinoma  cells.' 
This  is  a  particularly  convincing  ease  of  contact  cancer, 
since  the  vagina,  being  lined  with  squamous  epithelium, 
is  subject  to  squamous  and  not  to  cylindrical  carci- 
noma. Two  other  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Butlin  deserve 
special  mention.  Sir  William  Macewen  removed  an 
epithelioma  from  the  lower  lip  of  a  man  who  was 
known  to  possess  the  rather  curious  habit  of  pressing 
his  forefinger  against  the  cancer,  and  then  quickly  rub- 
bing the  tip  of  his  nose  with  the  same  finger.  Twenty 
months  later  there  was  a  large  ulcerated  patch  on  the 
tip  of  his  nose  ;  it  was  removed,  and  presented  the  same 
histological  characters  as  the  cancer  on  the  lip.  Dr. 
Kaufmann  published  in  1879  a  somewhat  similar  case. 
An  old  woman  had  on  the  ba?k  of  her  right  hand  a 
cancer  of  about  five  years'  standing ;  she  had  also  a 
cancer  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye,  which  had 
been  present  about  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  continually  in  the  habit  of  rubbing 
the  eve  with  the  back  of  the  right  hand.  After  death 
both  lesions  were  examined,  and  proved  to  be  typical 
specimens  of  squamous  carcinoma. 

Summing  up  the  cases,  of  which  we  have  quoted 
several  examples,  Mr.  Butlin  concludes  that  "  they  are 
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"  too  many  and  too  constant  in  the  circumstances  of 
"  their  occurrence  to  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
"  coincidence,"  and  he  claims,  certainly  on  very  strong 
grounds,  that  the  case  for  autoinoculation  has  been 
conclusively  proved.  From  these  considerations  there 
follows  an  important  practical  corollary,  upon  which 
Mr.  Butlin  lays  just  emphasis.  If  autoinoculation  is 
possible,  surgeons  must  be  extremely  careful  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  wound  infection  in  operations 
for  cancer.  "Cancer  should  not  be  cut  into  unless  for 
'•diagnosis,  and  the  wound  should  be  tightly  cloced 
"  before  the  actual  operation  is  commenced.  The- 
'  instruments  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
"  diagnosis  must  not  be  used  again  until  they  have 
"  been  boiled.  Exposed  or  ulcerated  ccncers  should  not 
"  be  pressed  against  or  dragged  across  raw  surfaces 
"  made  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  care  should 
"  be  taken  that  breaking-down  cancers  are  not  opened 
"  during  operation."' 

The  study  of  autoinoculation  is  only  preparatory  to 
the  much  more  difficult  problems  concerning  the  pos- 
sible communicability  of  cancer  from  one  human  being 
to  another,  and  upon  this  subject  also  Mr.  Butlin  throws 
out  some  thoughtful  suggestions,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  keen  interest  which  he  is  known  to  take 
in  cancer  problems.  His  address  is  of  high  value 
as  a  piece  of  independent  research  which  combines  the 
matured  experience  of  the  surgeon  and  the  patho- 
logist, and  will  prove  an  excellent  stimulus  to  farther 
inquiry. 


THE   ANNUAL   MEETING. 

Religious  Services. 
At  various  places  of  worship  in  Exeter  on  Sunday  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  was  the 
subject  of  more  or  less  direct  reference.  This  was 
especially  the  case  at  the  Cathedral,  where  the  preachers 
both  at  the  morning  and  evening  services  discussed  the 
relations  of  science  and  religion.  At  the  former  the 
Bishop  of  Crediton  dealt  with  the  occurrence  of 
miracles.  As  time  went  on  and  knowledge  increased 
the  limits  of  the  supernatural  or  miraculous  and  of  the 
natural  were,  he  showed,  inversely  changing,  the 
former  decreasing,  the  latter  growing.  It  was  being 
slowly  recognized,  indeed,  that  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  were  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same, 
and  that  at  the  back  of  Nature  there  was  a  power  which 
men  of  science  did  not  ignore — the  supreme  reality. 
Man  was  an  animal  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  was  learning  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Even  with  the  dim  knowledge  of  these  which  he  at 
present  possessed  Man  was  able  to  control  many  of  the 
operations  of  Nature  in  ways  which  but  a  few 
vears  ago  would  have  been  deemed  miraculous. 
It  was  by  his  full  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
those  laws  that  Christ  performed  His  acts  of  heal- 
ing, and  everything  that  He  did— the  miracles 
which  He  performed — was  done  in  accordance 
with  them.  Prebendary  Daogar,  D.D.,  in  the  course 
of  a  sermon  of  allied  character  at  the  evening  service, 
made  an  interesting  reference  to  Huxley.  lie  bad  been 
one  of  his  pupils  and  submitted  to  him  one  day  a  piece 
of  his  work,  a  dissection  of  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  of  a  rabbit.  Huxley  sat  down  beside  him  and, 
after  inspection  of  the  dissection  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments,  said  half  to  himself,  "Who  but  the  Great 
"  Creator  could  have  devised  all  this?"  The  Trebendary 
also  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  chap,  v,  verse  39,  that  the  spirit  underlying  all 
research,  whother  in  matters  appertaining  to  tlio  body 
or  tho  soul,  was  equally  to  ho  esteemed;  research,  in 
short,  was  a  holy  avocation.    Both  preachers  indicated 


that  the  progress  of  science  was  to  be  regarded  by 
Christians  with  approval  as  being  a  further  revelation 
of  the  mind  of  God,  but  study  and  prayer  should  go- 
hand  ih  hand,  and  especially  must  all  pray  for  increase 
in  the  gift  of  healing. 

At  noon,  on  Tuesday,  a  special  service  took  place  at  the 
Cathedral,  the  building  being  crowded  in  every  part.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  members  present,  including 
some  lady  graduates,  wore  academic  costume,  and  went 
in  procession  from  the  chapterhouse  to  the  seats 
assigned  them  in  the  chancel,  the  processional  hymn, 
369  A.  and  M.,  "  Thine  arm,  O  Lord,  in  days  of  old," 
being  meanwhile  sung.  The  Dean  officiated,  and  read 
the  Lesson  St.  John,  v,  verses  1  to  9.  The  anthem  was 
taken  from  Psalm  xci,  verses  1,  2,  and  4.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
who  took  for  his  text  St.  Mark  ii,  verse  17, 
"  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  a  physician, 
"  but  they  that  are  sick."  In  these  words,  he 
said,  did  our  Saviour  proclaim  Himself  the  Healer  of 
sick  and  suffering  mankind,  and  in  that  character  went 
straight  to  the  heart  and  affection  of  us  all,  as  we  all. 
have  experience  of  disease  and  suffering,  both  bodily 
and  spiritual.  Human  pity  is  often  powerless  to  help, 
but  divine  pity  reveals  itself  as  willing  and  able  to  help, 
and  sufferers  turn  to  it  with  faith,  hope,  and  love.  In 
the  text  Christ  was  speaking  of  the  disease  of  sin,  "I 
"  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
"  repentance."  But  He  knew  the  subtle  correla- 
tions of  sin  and  of  physical  sickness,  and  was 
constantly  the  healer  of  the  body,  having  the  still1 
diviner  power  to  heal  the  soul.  "  That  they  who  were 
"  sick  needed  the  physician"  formed  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  Gospel  and  the  older  religions.  They 
were  for  the  whole.  Christ,  as  Origen  said,  invited 
malefactors  and  outcasts  "  to  bind  up  their  wounds 
"  with  His  teaching,  and  to  pour  into  the  soul  oil  and 
'•  wine,  as  the  physician  does  into  the  wounds  of  the 
"body."  Thus  there  has  always  been  a  close  alliance 
between  the  work  of  the  Christian  minister  and  that  of 
the  healer  of  disease.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Christ  the  medical  profession  was  a  recognized  and 
honoured  part  of  human  society,  and  so  continues  to- 
day. The  minister  of  Christ  was  an  entirely  new  type, 
unlike  anything  that  had  appeared  before;  but  having, 
a  close  affinity  and  sympathy  with  the  physician.  One 
of  the  four  evangelists  was  a  physician,  and  his  writings 
reveal  his  profession  ;  in  many  other  instances,  too,  of 
which  mention  was  made  by  the  preacher  there  were 
those  who  combined  the  practice  of  medicine  with  the 
office  of  bishop  or  presbyter,  or  with  eminence  in 
Christian  studies.  The  reverse  had  also  been  the  case ; 
the  distinction  of  body  and  soul  had  been  emphasized 
to  the  pointof  hostility.  "  Ubi  ires  medici  ibi  duo  atheV'' 
was  a  summary  of  university  life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Christian  priest  looking  to  authority,  the  physician  to 
natural  science,  for  the  first  principles  of  their  art  had 
embodied  the  inevitable  tension  between  Faith  and 
Science ;  yet  the  same  God  reveals  Himself  in  His 
works  and  in  His  word,  and  all  truth  is  the  truth  of 
God.  But  the  Church  has  never  given  way  to  that 
exaggerated  spirituality,  often  the  handmaid  and  com- 
panion of  imposture,  which  would  reject  the  aid  of 
medicine  as  an  affront  to  faith,  or  would  banish  science 
in  the  name  of  religion.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  very 
wide,  and  there  is  a  place  therein  for  all  that  is 
good  and  true,  a  place  for  science  and  tho  physi- 
cian. The  minister  of  Christ  and  the  physician 
meet  on  common  ground.  The  pastor  deals  with  life, 
the  temptations,  difficulties,  hopes,  fears,  consciences, 
duties,  and  heavenward  aspirations  of  living  men  and 
women.  The  physician,  too,  upon  each  individual  case 
which  he  treats,  brings  science,  tempered  by  experience, 
to  bear.  Sympathy  is  needed,  too,  to  secure  thorough- 
ness and  fidelity.    We  have  learned  from   Christ   the 
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value  of  personality,  and  that  every  soul  is  of  account 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  in  whose  hands  alone  are  the 
issues  of  death  and  life.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
as  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  knowledge  and  theory  is 
the  servant,  not  the  master.  In  the  personality  of  man 
the  moral  being  is  the  point  at  which  the  visible  uni- 
verse comes  into  closer  touch  with  God,  the  source  and 
sustaining  principle  of  all  its  being.  There  is  the 
secret  which  science  does  not  disclose,  but  which 
makes  science  possible  and  gives  it  all  its 
meaning,  which  assures  us  that  when  we 
eatch  our  glimpses  of  what  is  good  or  beau- 
tiful or  true  we  are  not  merely  experiencing  casual 
evanescent  sensations,  as  peculiar  to  man  as  its 
scent  to  the  flower  or  its  song  to  a  bird,  but  are 
realizing  the  kinship  of  the  human  spirit  with  the 
underlying  reality  of  all  things— the  holiness,  wisdom, 
and  perfection  of  the  eternal  God.  After  the  sermon  a 
collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  and  Epsom  College;  the  amount 
collected  was  £42  16s.  6d.  The  Benediction  was 
pronounced  by  the  Bishop. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Election  of  Treasurer. 
At  the  adjourned  General  MeetiDg  on  July  30th 
Dr.  Kadcliffe  Crocker  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer 
which  he  had  held  for  two  years.  The  meeting  adopted 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Treasurer,  who 
was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  choose  a  new 
Treasurer,  and  on  a  vote  Dr.  Edwin  Kayner,  of  Stockport, 
was  elected.  Dr.  Bayner,  who  became  F.R.CS.Eng.  in 
1869  and  graduated  M.D.Lond.  in  1870,  joined  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  1877,  when  the  Annual  Meeting 
was  held  in  Manchester.  Since  then  he  has  done  much 
work  for  the  Association  in  various  capacities  ;  he  has 
been  a  member  of  Council,  and  of  the  Organization, 
Journal  and  Finance,  and  Premises  Committees,  and 
has  been  President  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch. 

The  Crvic  Greeting. 
The  first  formal  event  of  a  public  nature  took  place 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Guildhall,  when  the  Mayor 
of  Exeter,  accompanied  by  the  Sheriff  (Dr.  Ransom 
Pickard),  bade  the  Association  welcome  to  Exeter  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  citizens.  This  event,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  just  about  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  was  so  well 
attended  that  this  aneien1;  city  building  was  thoroughly 
filled.  On  the  Bench  besides  the  Mayor  and  the 
Sheriff  were  the  outgoing  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve),  his  successor  (Dr.  Davy), 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  (Chairman  of  the  Representative 
Meetings),  the  Vice-Chairman  (Dr.  H.  A.  LatimerV 
the  President  of  the  South-Western  Branch  (Dr. 
P.  M.  Deas),  and  the  ex-President  of  the  same 
Branch  (Dr.  E.  J.  Domville),  and  the  Town  Clerk 
at  Exeter.  The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  by  Dr.  Domville,  of 
the  President  and  President-elect  of  the  Association 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  on  the 
Bench.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Domville 
gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Association, 
and  made  a  happy  allusion  to  the  connexions,  direct 
and  indirect,  with  Exeter  and  the  West  of  those  whom 
he  introduced.  Speaking  of  the  Association  itself,  he 
said  that  its  members  considered  that  they  had  com- 
bined in  it  everything  that  told  for  the  true  welfare 
of  humanity.  The  Association  was  bound  together 
to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession, 
but  it  was  thought  by  the  members  that  that  honour 
and  that  dignity  was  indissolubly  united  with  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race.    As  science  progressed  from 


year  to  year  it  would  be  recognized,  the  speaker 
claimed,  that  in  neither  the  aims  of  the  Association  nor 
in  its  methods  was  there  any  selfishness.  One  by  one 
were  being  driven  away  the  diseases  which  were  the 
dire  foes  of  humanity.  Under  the  banner  of  Lord 
Lister,  fell  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
hospitals  had  become  merely  matters  of  history,  and 
the  Association  hoped  that  if  it  could  get  the  support 
of  lay  members  of  the  community  in  general,  if 
it  could  persuade  the  public  to  adopt  the  dis- 
interested advice  which  the  medical  profession  offered 
it,  small-pox  would  be  another  disease  to  which 
a  final  farewell  would  be  said.  On  behalf  of  the  pro- 
fession he  asked  for  the  confidence  of  the  public  that 
the  medical  profession  should  be  trusted  in  its  desire  to 
push  vaccination  as  the  one  sure  remedy  against  the 
spread  of  small-pox  which  was  at  present  known. 
The  Mayor  then  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Exeter,  the  satisfaction  felt  at  the  visit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. His  medical  townsfellows,  he  said,  had  been 
working  hard  for  many  months  past  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success,  and  the  town  at  large  was  only 
too  glad  to  second  their  efforts.  Tne  Mayor's 
welcome  was  briefly  acknowledged,  in  turn,  by 
Dr.  Reeve,  Dr.  Davy,  and  Dr.  Macdonald.  Dr. 
Reeve  mentioned  that  he  had  travelled  3.00C 
miles  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  observed 
that  Canada,  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  owed 
much  to  the  splendid  young  colonists  which  in  early 
days  the  county  of  Devon  had  sent  forth.  Dr.  Davy- 
referred  to  some  events  on  the  last  occasion,  sixty-five 
years  ago,  that  the  Association  had  visited  Exeter ;  that 
Association  in  the  intervening  years  had  greatly  grown  in 
numbers  and  importance,  and  was  doing  an  amount  of 
good  which  was  hardly  recognized.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  it  had  spent  some  £'20,C00  in  research  work  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  for  the  protection  of  life.  This. 
was  work  which  the  Government  ought  to  do;  the 
public  should  insist  on  the  endowment  of  research.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  tea  was  served. 


Entertainments. 
On  Monday  evening,  July  29th,  Dr.  Henry  Davy 
entertained  a  large  party  at  dinner  at  the  New  London. 
Hotel,  Exeter.  Among  his  guests  were  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  (Earl  Fortescue)  and  the  High  Sheriff  (Sir 
D.  Duckworth  King)  of  Devonshire,  Dr.  Reeve  (Pre- 
sident of  the  Association),  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Sheriff  ( Dr.  Ransom  Pickard)  and  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Exeter,  Professor  Osier,  Dr.  Tatham,  Professor 
Salomonson.  Dr.  Landolt  of  Paris,  Professor 
Onodi  of  Budapest,  Dr.  Starr,  one  of  the  Local 
Secretaries  of  the  Toronto  meeting,  and  many  officers 
of  th«  Exeter  meeting.  After  dinner  Dr.  Davy  gave  a. 
garden  party  in  the  grounds  of  his  residence. 


On  Wednesday,  after  the  morning  session,  in  the  various 
Sections,  so  much  in  the  way  of  entertainments  was 
going  on  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  make  more  than 
passing  reference  to  the  majority  of  these  social  events. 
They  included  a  garden  party  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Manor  House  of  Exmouth,  given  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Exmouth  District  Council,  Mr.  J.  E.  Daw,  and  the 
members  of  the  Reception  Committee ;  a  garden  party 
given  at  Wonford  House,  Exeter,  by  Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas, 
the  President  of  the  South-AVestern  Branch  ;  and  an 
expedition  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  which  included 
a  tea-party  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Bicton, 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clinton  as  host.  A 
further  entertainment  of  the  same  general  character 
was  given  by  Dr.  Samways,  at  Knowle,  Clyst  St.  George. 
Hosts  and  guests  alike  were  singularly  fortunate  in  the 
weather,  and  tho  various  parties  all  seemed  to  have 
eDJoyed  exceedingly  pleasant  afternoons.  The  day- 
terminated  in  an  evening  fete  given  on  Northernhay  by 
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the  President  and  members  of  the  South  Western 
Branch,  who  are  the  genial  hosts  of  the  Association  this 
year.  The  weather  was  again  of  the  most  fortunate 
description,  and  what  between  the  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, an  excellent  band,  a  number  of  refreshment  tents, 
an  interchange  of  experieBces,  and  the  refighting 
between  friends  of  a  few  of  the  battles  com- 
menced in  the  Sections  in  the  morning,  the  vary 
large  company  assembled  completed  the  day's  proceed- 
ings in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible.  Apart 
from  these  events  the  activity  of  Exeter  had 
provided  several  other  ways  of  interesting  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied them.  These  included  visits  to  the  Cathedral, 
with  Chancellor  Edwards  himself  as  guide,  and  a  tour 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  city  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir.  Harbotin  Reed,  the  President  of  the  Devonshire 
Archaeological  Association.  Those  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  taking  part  in  this  tour  are  loud  in  expression  of 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Harbotin  Reed's  interesting 
explanations  of  all  that  he  showed  them  and  of  his 
extreme  courtesy  to  the  persons  whom  he  guided.  In 
turn  were  visited  the  ancient  subterranean  passage 
which  traverses  a  large  section  of  the  town,  the 
Castle,  Rougemont  House,  and  the  remarkable 
ditch  which  protected  the  fortress,  the  North  Wall, 
the  Tuckin  Hall,  the  singularly  atti active  Priory  of  St. 
Nicholas,  now  converted  into  dwelling-houses,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches.  The  pilgrimage 
terminated  at  the  Guildhall,  where  after  a  feast  of 
another  character  in  the  shape  of  an  excellent  tea, 
Professor  Truman,  the  Town  Clerk,  displayed  the 
municipal  treasures  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  This  city, 
as  most  students  of  archaeology  are  aware,  possesses  a 
collection  of  municipal  documents  and  regalia  which 
is  in  many  ways  unique.  The  array  of  curious  accounts 
and  charters  is  singularly  interesting,  and  Professor 
Truman  brought  home  their  import  in  a  very 
happily-worded  address.  The  Guildhall  of  Exeter  is 
still  used  for  its  original  purpose,  and  this  fact  alone 
makes  an  examination  of  its  structure  and  its  internal 
decorations  and  furniture  of  marked  interest.  To  be 
seea  also  are  several  pictures  of  moment,  notably  two 
portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 


The  First  Garden  Party. 
The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Exeter  (Alderman  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Reid)  led  off  the  round  of  entertainments, 
which  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Western  Country 
bras  provided  for  the  members  of  the  Association,  by  a 
garden  party  in  the  grounds  of  Rougemont  Castle  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  At  the  time  of  its  commencement, 
the  general  meeting,  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
P.-esident  and  other  business,  was  still  in  progress,  so 
the  guests  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  as  represented 
by  the  Association,  did  not  begin  to  appear  until 
4  o'clock.  Afoer  that  hour,  and  until  nearly  6  o'clock, 
the  pretty  garders  of  the  Castle  were  the  scene 
ot  much  animation.  Many  members  were  still 
detained  at  the  Representative  MeetiDg,  so  the 
grounds  were  not  so  crowded  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  for  the  town,  the  surrauuding  country, 
and  church  dignitaries,  as  well  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession, were  well  represented  among  the  guests.  Two 
large  marquees  had  been  erected,  where  refreshments 
were  served,  and  between  times  there  was  much 
promenading  to  the  strains  of  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry.  The  weather  was  excellent,  and 
the  party  was  a  great  success. 


The  number  of  members  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press  wis  900.  All  the  arrange- 
ments are  working  well,  and  the  excursions  are  very 
popular. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 
The  Seventy-fifth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  was  opened  in  Exeter  at 
9  30  a-m.  on  Saturday,  July  27th,  at  the  Royal  Fublie 
Rooms,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  adjourned 
until  the  following  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2  30  p.m. 
Very  few  members  were  present  except  Representatives, 
and  the  Representative  Meeting  was  then  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  Standing  Orders  as  amended,  in- 
cluding the  amended  order  as  to  the  mode  of  election 
of  committees  so  as  to  provide  for  regional  representa- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms,  were  adopted  practically 
without  discussion. 

The  consideration  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  was  then  commenced,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  first  ten  paragraphs,  which  consisted  merely  of 
a  narrative  of  proceedings,  should  be  approved;  but 
Dr.  Brassey  Brierley  intervened  to  reproach  the  Asso- 
ciation with  the  smallness  of  the  sum  (£950)  received 
from  members  of  the  Association  for  medical  benevo- 
lent purposes.  He  received  some  support,  but  the 
Chairman  pointed  out  that  no  resolution  could  be 
taken  on  the  subject,  since  the  Association  was 
debarred  fron  making  any  contribution  for  benevolent 
purposes.  We  may,  however,  join  with  the  Chairman  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  attention  directed  to  the 
subject  may  have  a  beneficial  effect. 


A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  financial  para- 
graphs of  the  report  of  Council  and  the  balance  sheet, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  Chairman  took  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Manager  of  the 
Juvenal,  Mr.  Elliston,  on  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  alceration  in  the  style  of  the  Journax. 
Although  the  rates  charged  for  advertisements  had 
been  increased,  the  receipts  had  not  diminished,  and  as 
a  smaller  number  of  advertisement  pages  had  had  to 
be  printed  the  profit  was  increased. 


The  organization  of  the  Medical  Secretary's  depart- 
ment led  to  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  on 
Saturday.  The  matter  was  raised  at  that  stage  on 
a  resolution  from  the  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  East 
Cheshire  Division, referring  to  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
of  Council  stating  that  the  year  1906  had  been  a  period 
of  exceptionally  heavy  work  for  the  whole  of  the  staff 
at  the  central  offices.  The  resolution  instructed  the 
Central  Council,  in  view  of  the  continuous  increase  of 
the  work  in  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  and 
the  delays  that  had  occurred  in  dealicg  with  matters 
of  the  utmost  impjrtance  to  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  consider  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing  the 
paid  medical  secretariat.  The  Chairman  had  announced 
that  as  the  report  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee had  only  been  in  the  hands  of  Representatives 
for  a  very  short  time,  it  would  not  be  discussed  until 
Monday,  but  the  recommendations  of  that  Committee 
were  frequently  referred  to  during  the  debate.  The  Com- 
mittee had  found  that  the  Medical  Secretary's  depart- 
niiMit  was  undermanned  and  the  Medical  Secretary  over- 
worked, and  recommended  that  an  Assistant  Medical 
Secretary  be  appointed  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  L600  a 
year,  and  that  the  staff  of  the  department  should  be 
strengthened.  The  objections  made  to  the  proposed 
(  ..  enuOD  of  the  department  mainly  rested  on  the  argu- 
ment that  the  financial  position  of  the  Association  did 
not  warrant  increased  expenditure,  and  that  to  meet  the 
admitted  over-pressure  the  amount  of  work  done  should 
be  reduced.  This  view  did  not  find  much  favour  with 
the  meeting;  and  the  general  effect  of  the  discussion, 
during  the  course  of  which  many  tributes  were  paid  to 
the    zeal    and    devotion   which    Mr.  Smith   Whitaker 
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brought  to  his  wcik,  wat  pithily  eummed  up  by  Dr. 
Rayner.  who  said  that  the  Association  could  not  stand 
still.  but  must  either  go  forward  or  go  back,  and  he 
preferred  to  go  forward.  This  view  of  the  matter  was 
endorsed  by  the  meetirg,  the  resolution  being  carried 
by  89  votes  to  13. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Ethical  Committee,  in  moving 
the  reception  of  its  annual  report,  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  Committee 
to  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  showed  that  the 
Committee  had  relied  upon  a  resolution  adopted  upon 
its  recommendation  cf  the  Committee  by  the  Annual 
Representative  Meetingin  London  last  year  ;  this  resolu- 
tion was:  "  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  in- 
"  terests  of  the  medical  profession,  that  the  Association 
"  should  take  all  cases  of  a  penal  nature  before  the 
"  General  Medical  Council  as  complainants."  Mr.  Kinsey 
stated  that  the  Committee  had  mac' e  the  same  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in  July,  19C6, 
when  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  October. 
In  the  interval  the  Representative  Meeting  embodied 
the  recommendation  in  a  resolution  expressed  in 
identical  terms;  and  as  the  Council  did  not  take  a 
referendum  on  it,  and  did  not  discuss  it  in  October,  the 
contention  that  it  had  become  a  valid  atd  operative 
decision  of  the  Association  appears  to  be  beyond  dis- 
pute. Whatever  room  for  doubt  there  may  have 
been  before  has  now  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  this  year,  for  a  resolution 
approving  the  action  of  the  Ethical  Committee,  and 
expressing  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  such  action  is 
desirable,  on  other  grounds  it  should  not_  be  discon- 
tinued only  on  the  ground  of  the  position  of  members 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  was  cajried  bj  91  votes 
to  2,  while  Dr.  Hamilton's  motion  to  rescind  the  reso- 
lution last  year  was  rejected  bj  an  even  larger  majority. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  price  which  the 
Association  has  to  pay  for  taking  up  this  work  is  the 
loss  of  those  of  its  members  who  are  members  cf  the 
General  Medical  Council  so  long  as  they  remain 
members  of  that  Council. 


The  discussion  on  the  reprrt  of  the  Ethical  Com" 
mittee  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  medical  consultation, 
though  brief,  was  stfficient  to  show  that  the  matter 
requires  further  consideration  ;  this  was,  indeed,  very 
frankly  recognized  by  the  Cbaiiman  of  the  Committee. 
In  his  remarks  introducing  the  report,  he,  in  fact,  asked 
the  meeting  to  express  its  opinion  upon  the  series  of 
suggestions  received  from  the  Divisions,  and  also  asked 
Representatives  to  express  their  individual  views  upon 
any  or  every  part  of  the  report.  A  short  experiment, 
however,  appeared  to  prove  that  this  course  was  hardly 
feasible,  and  eventually  all  the  suggestions  frcm  the 
Divisions,  together  with  the  report  itself,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee,  which  will  bring  the  matter  up  Again 
at  a  future  meeting.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general 
feeling  that  the  subject  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered  in  all  its 
aspects,  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  rules. 
One  difficulty  is  that  so  far  the  opinions  of  consultants 
aod  specialists  has  not  found  expression.  The 
Council  in  its  report  bad  expressed  regret  that 
the  report  had  been  sent  to  the  Divisions  without 
having  been  submitted  to  some  body  representing  con- 
sultants, but  the  Representative  Meeting,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  disagreed  with  this  paragraph  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  body  representing  con- 
sultants with  v  hem  the  Committee  could  have  con- 
ferred. Incidentally.  Sir  Victor  Horsley  stated  that 
the  Marylebore  Division  is  endeavouiing  to  obtain  the 
individual  opinion  of  consultants  in  London,  so  many 


of  whom  reside  wiihin  the  area  of  that  Division.  Con- 
stitutionally, of  course,  this  will  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
but  practically  it  may  go  a  long  way  towards  solving  it, 
especially  if  the  example  of  Marjlebone  is  followed  in 
other  great  centres.  Ihe  report  of  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee suggested  the  possibility  of  the  recognition  of  a 
spe<  ial  class  of  consultants,  meining  thereby  practi- 
tioners who  have  adopted  the  rule  of  seeing  those 
patients  only  who  are  referred  to  them  by  other  practi- 
tioners already  in  attendance,  and  who  do  not  them- 
selves act  as  the  regularattendantsinany  cases.  If  this 
rion  cculd  l~e  carried  out  it  would  undoubtedly 
diminish  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drawirg  up 
an  effective  code  of  rules,  but  only  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  cases  in  which  these  questions 
arise.  It  would  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
rules  drafted  on  a  wider  basis  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
who,  while  still  engaged  in  general  practice,  are  more  or 
less  frequently  called  to  give  a  second  opinion;  nor 
would  it,  as  was  pointed  out  durirg  the  discussion, 
altogether  meet  the  case  of  certain  specialities.  An 
excellent  speech  by  Dr.  Arnold  H.  Watkius,  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Griqualand  West  Branch,  brought 
prominently  to  notice  another  piiint,  which  is  that  the 
customs  of  the  profession  differ  to  some  extent  in 
different  localities.  It  appears  that  in  South  Africa, 
though  it  is  considered  contrary  to  medical  etiquette  that 
a  medical  man  should  attend  in  the  patient's  own  house 
a  person  who  is  under  the  care  of  another  practitioner, 
yet  if  the  patient  go  to  the  doctor's  consulting  room  or 
"  office,''  the  latter  is  not  expected  to  make  any  inquiries 
as  to  what  has  gone  before,  but  is  held  to  be  entitled  to 
give  his  opinion  and  prescribe.  Dr.  Watkins  illustrated 
his  point  by  reference  to  a  story  which  we  regret  to  have 
forgotten  of  a  certain  Dutchman  who  went  about  with 
the  '-scalps"  of  thirteen  medical  men  whom  he  had 
consulted  in  his  belt.  If,  Dr.  Watkins  asked,  a  Dutch- 
man chose  to  collect  medical  opinions  on  that  scale, 
was  the  thirteenth  man  bound  to  hunt  up  the  rest  of 
the  baker's  dozen  and  talk  the  case  over  with  them  ? 


The  report  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  on  hospital 
administration  was  brought  up  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Tope,  who  asked  the  meeting  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
certain  specific  questions  which  hai  been  submitted  to 
the  Divisions.  The  first  proposition— that  compulsory 
payment  by  patients  to  hospitals  other  than  cottsge 
hospit1  Is  should  cease — was  adopted  after  some  discus- 
sion, which  turned  largely  upon  the  new  element  which 
has  been  brought  into  the  matter  by  the  increased  con- 
tributions of  working  men  to  hospital  funds.  At  this 
point  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Monday,  on  which 
day  the  first  business  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
minutes  was  the  consideration  of  the  second  principle 
enunciated  by  the  Hospitals  Committee— that  the 
production  of  subscribers'  letters  shou'd  cease  to  be 
compulsory.  This  was  carried  without  discussion  :  but 
when  the  third  principle — that  inquiry  into  the  patient's 
riivumstanc.es  should  invariably  take  place — was  moved, 
it  was  objected  that  inquiry  would  not  be  made  in  the 
case  of  patients  coming  to  the  hospital  from  a  distance. 
Dr.  Macdonald  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
got  over  by  addressing  inquiries  to  a  doctor  residing  in 
the  locality,  and  the  Cnairman  of  the  Committee  added 
that  inquiry  could  be  made  of  the  patient  when  he 
attended  the  hospital.  The  fourth  question  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Divisions  was  whether  a 
certificate  should  be  required  from  the  medical 
attendants  of  all  patients  attending  out-patient  depart- 
ments. After  a  brief  discussion,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  moved  that  the  question  should  be  re- 
committed for  further  consideration.  The  proposals 
as  to  the  administration  and  management  of  hospitals 
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and  kindred  institutions,  drafted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  non- 
medical representatives  of  Boards  of  Management  of 
hospitals.were  then  considered  and  various  amendments 
were  proposed.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  the  proposals 
of  the  Hospitals  Committee,  together  with  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  the  Representative  Meeting,  were 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  which,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Kinsey,  was  also  instructed  to  consider  the 
operations  of  the  League  of  Mercy  with  special 
reference  to  the  field  of  work  covered  by  the  League 
■which  was  understood  to  be  confined  to  the 
metropolitan  area. 


The  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Finance 
Inquiry  Committee  occupied  the  Representative  Meeting 
•during  part  of  the  morning  and  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day's  session  (Monday).  The  Com- 
mittee had  only  been  able  to  complete  its  Report  at  a 
late  date,  and  it  had  not  been  possible  to  issue  copies 
to  the  Chairmen,  Secretaries,  and  Representatives  of 
Divisions  until  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  meeting. 
A  minority  report  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Wolstenholme)  was  read  by  him,  and  copies 
were  handed  to  Representatives  during  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  vacated  the  chair  in  order 
to  be  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report  and  explaining  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Deputy  Chairman,  Dr.  H.  A.  Latimer,  of  Swansea.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  were  arranged  under 
two  heads,  (A)  Finance  and  (B)  Secretarial  Departments. 
The  first  section  was  debated  in  open  session,  but  the 
second  was  discussed  in  camera,  reporters  being 
excluded.  The  final  resolution  adopted  by  the  meeting 
before  it  adjourned  at  7  30  p.m.  was  :  "That  the  Report 
"  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee,  as 
"  amended,  be  adopted."  The  report  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  published  so  soon  as  the  amendments  have 
been  embodied  in  it,  and  it  has  therefore  seemed 
advisable  to  postpone  the  publication  of  our  report  of 
the  discussion  on  the  fir3t  part  of  the  report,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  be  made  intelligible  apart  from  the  text 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 


During  the  course  of  the  morning  session  on  the 
first  day  the  Chairman  announced  that  it  would  be 
convenient  that  nominations  for  the  various  Standing 
Committees  should  be  handed  in  not  later  than  one 
hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  on  Monday, 
and  added  that  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  he  would 
take  the  election  of  chairman  and  deputy-chairman 
that  day.  Towards  the  close  of  the  business  of  the 
afternoon  session  Mr.  Armit,  the  Representative  of  the 
Hampstead  Division,  proposed  that  Dr.  Macdonald 
should  be  re-elected  Chairman  ;  the  proposition  evoked 
loud  applause,  which  was  renewed  when  Dr.  Latimer,  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  that  in  Dr.  Macdonald  the 
meeting  had  found  a  worthy  successor  to  Sir  Victor 
Horsley.  After  the  Chairman  had  asked  if  there  were 
other  nominations,  the  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  Armit  and  carried  by  acclamation.  Dr.  Mac- 
donald, in  expressing  his  thanks,  took  occasion  to  say 
that  he  had  endoivourod  to  hold  the  scales  fairly,  which 
ho  understood  to  be  the  particular  duty  of  a  chairman, 
and  that  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  difficulty  of 
ruling  a  meeting  of  that  sort,  because  the  members  had 
come  together  to  work.  lie  added,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  were  sometimes  in 
connexion  with   points  of  order,  and   arose    to    some 


extent  from  laxness  in  drafting  and  sending  up  resolu- 
tions before  they  were  put  to  the  meeting.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  it  was 
important  that  the  time  of  Representative  Meetings 
should  not  be  wasted,  and  attention  to  this  matter  of 
detail  would  undoubtedly  save  time.  In  conclusion,  he 
stated  that  the  Deputy  Chairman,  Dr.  Latimer,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  connexion  with  the 
Association  so  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  Whereupon  Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  pro- 
posed the  election  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Ballance,  of  Norwich.  By  electing  him  the  meeting,  he 
said,  would  do  honour  to  a  man  who  had  done  an 
enormous  amount  of  work,  of  which  few  outside  the 
Representative  Meeting  knew  anything.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  and,  there  being  no 
other  nomination,  it  was  carried  unanimously  amidst 
general  applause. 

The  report  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee  was 
the  last  piece  of  business  tackled  by  the  Representative 
Meeting,  and  the  chief  interest  in  the  discussion  turned 
round  the  paragraph  headed  "  Action  in  disputes " 
which  in  the  report  itself  is  little  more  than  a  bare 
table.  It  was  suddenly  invested  with  the  most  vivid 
vitality  as  one  Representative  after  another  went  to  the 
tribune,  and  told,  briefly  and  with  the  eloquence  which 
actuality  gives  even  to  the  least  practised  speaker,  the 
history  of  the  local  dispute  in  which  he  had  played  a 
part,  often  the  leading  part.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  at 
present  possible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  publish  these 
stories  in  full.  Trobably  at  some  not  distant  date  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  gist  of  at  least 
the  majority  of  them.  The  successful  general  of  these 
latter  days  does  not  look  with  too  friendly  an  eye  on 
the  special  correspondent,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  journalist  to  chronicle  the  incidents  of  a  conflict 
after  it  is  over  and  decided,  and  not  during  its  progress. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  for  the  moment  that  most  gratifying 
success  has  been  achieved  in  some  quarters  of  the  field, 
and  that  these  successes  are  of  good  omen  for  the  result 
elsewhere. 


The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  had  not  con- 
cluded its  business  on  Tuesday  when  the  time  came  to 
make  ready  to  attend  the  General  Meeting,  at  which 
the  President  was  to  deliver  his  address ;  it  accordingly 
adjourned  until  9.45  p.m.,  and  sat  thereafter  until 
nearly  midnight.  The  penultimate  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  and  their  confirmation  after 
business.  The  meeting  had  already  passed  by  acclama- 
tion a  well-deserved  vote  of  thanks  to  its  Chair- 
man, Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  of  Taunton,  who  is  the 
Representative  of  the  West  Somerset  Branch,  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair,  which  has  been  characterized 
by  a  mingling  of  firmness  and  geniality.  The  last  act 
of  the  meeting  was  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Medical  Secretary  and  his  staff  for  the  way  in  which 
the  business  hail  been  prepared. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Gutteres 
Henriques,  of  Hyde  Park  Square,  W.,  each  of  the  follow- 
ing institutions  receives  a  legacy  of  £100  :  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  and  the 
Cancer  Hospital,  Fulham  Road. 

Royal  Watkuloo  Hospital  fob  Children  and  Women. 
— The  general  meeting  of  the  Special  Appeal  Committee  of 
this  hospital  was  hold  on  July  24th,  Captain  H.S.H.  Prince 
Alexander  George  of  Teck,  G.C.V.o.,  D.S  O.,  etc.,  being  in 
the  chair.  I  lis  Serene  Highness  was  supported  by  the  Lord 
Armstrong  and  many  other  well-known  people  interested 
in  the  charity,  the  building  debt  of  which  has  now  been 
reduced  from  about  £30,000  to  less  than  £1,000  within  the 
course  of  some  four  years.  The  total  cost,  including 
fittings  and  fixtures,  has  been  £43,000. 
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BRIEF     SUMMARY     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 


rnK  character  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  different 
Sections  will  appear  from  the  following  short  summary 
if  the  proceedings.  A  full  report  of  the  discussions 
ind  of  the  various  papers  read  in  the  Sections  will  be 
published  in  due  course. 


Wednesday,  July  Hist,  1907. 

Section  of  Pathology. 
IYukk  in  this  Section  was  commenced  for  the  week  by 
1  discussion  on  pernicious  anaemia  and  allied  condi- 
ions.  This  was  opened  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who 
itius  celebrated  the  majority  of  his  original  conception 
if  his  haemolytic  work,  first  described  by  him  at  the 
ilargow  meetiDg  of  the  Association.  He  started  with  a 
schema  of  the  many  interpretations  of  this  disease 
irranged  in  chronological  order  from  the  time  of 
^oombe,  who  described  it  in  1822  as  '■  a  very  peculiar 
lisease.''  The  whole  question  was  shrouded  in  mystery 
intil  the  application  of  the  experimental  results  of 
laemolysis — pioneered  by  the  speaker — placed  the 
jathology  on  a  firm  scientific  basis.  The  seat  of  the 
lisease  was  now  regarded  by  Dr.  Hunters  school  as  in 
he  gastro  intestinal  tract,  and  not  as,  according  to 
Ehrhch,  essentially  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  a 
megaloblastic  degeneration,  a  conclusion  based  on 
ralse  premisses.  The  haemolytic  changes  in  the 
iver,  kidney,  and  urine,  and  the  infective  lesions  in  the 
;ongue,  stomach,  and  intestines,  were  illustrated  by 
antern  slides  and  naked-eye  specimens  in  the  museum, 
rhe  causa  causcms  was  deficiency  in  blood-forming 
power  and  not  a  total  failure  in  the  process.  The 
remarkable  cases  of  recovery  frequently  observed 
ilinically  supported  this  view,  the  favourable  results 
oeing  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  inhibitory  action  of 
some  toxin  (probably  alimentary)  on  the  blood-forming 
tissues.  Striking  support  was  afforded  by  a  case  of 
seven  j  ears'  duration,  which  improved  under  the  action 
jf  antiseptic  treatment,  including  antistreptococcal 
serum  formed  from  a  Streptococcus  longus  which  was 
isolated  from  the  tongue,  etc.,  with  sterile  precautions. 
Dr.  Hunter  concluded  by  exhorting  the  members 
aot  to  go  to  Germany  for  their  views  on  the  pathology 
af  the  bone  marrow,  etc.  In  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Melland  showed  some  very  beautiful  and 
instructive  coloured  photomicrographs  of  blood  films 
from  various  cases  of  anaemia,  and  emphasized  the 
[act  that  megalecytosis  is  not  absolutely  diagnostic  of 
pernicious  anaemia.  Dr.  Gullan  reported  striking 
jxamples  of  personal  cases  rapidly  recovering  under 
the  influence  of  a  bone-marrow  diet.  Dr.  Lorrain  Smith, 
applying  his  carbon  monoxide  method  of  estimation, 
concluded  that  in  pernicious  anaemia  there  is  a  de- 
srease  in  the  total  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  body. 
Dr.  Hutchison  said  pernicious  anaemia  did  not  occur  fre- 
quently in  children,  although  one  would  assume  it  would 
be  likely  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  easy  destructibility 
of  infantile  blood  and  the  low  margin  for  regenerative 
riaematogenesis.  Drs.  Boycott  and  Ferguson  discussed 
the  anaemia  of  ankylostomiasis,  and  differentiated  it 
irom  the  pernicious  type, and  Dr.  Walker  Hall  mentioned 
some  tissue  changes  occurriog  in  the  same  disease. 
Dr.  Bushnell  had  treated  several  cases  of  anaemia  with 
streptococcus  aad  other  bacterial  vaccines,  so  far  with 
inconclusive  results.  The  Chairman  concurred  in  the 
view  that  an  abnormal  blood  destruction  was  an 
essential  change,  and  in  view  of  the  pigment  deposits 
in  the  organs  and  of  comparative  observations,  the 
bone-marrotv  changes  could  not  be  regarded  as  primary. 
Dr.  Walker  Hall  then  described  a  rapid  method  of  fat 
estimation  in  faeces  which  he  regarded  as  producing 
gocd  results  as  compared  with  the  older  methods.  The 
morning's  proceedings  concluded  with  an  interesting 
illustrated  paper  on  some  peculiar  motile  bodies  in 
pathological  cerebro-spinal  fluids  by  Dr.  Eva. 


Section  of  Medicine. 
After  some  opening  remarks  by  the  President  of  the 
Section,  Dr.  William  Gordon,  Dr.  llisien  Puseell  opened 
a  discussion  on  the  indications  for  operation  in  cases  of 
intracranial  tumour,  commencing  with  a  plea  for  early 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  and  early  opera- 
tion in  suitable  cases.  He  mentioned  conditions  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  it—even  hysteria — but  particu- 
larly general  paralysis,  disseminated  sclerosis,  and 
certain  cases  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  Given  a  fairly 
certain  diagnosis,  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  the 
object  aimed  at  by  operation  in  any  case  was  to  effect 
a  cure  or  to  merely  relieve  symptoms  and  prolong  life. 
Before  the  former  could  be  the  aim,  accurate  loealiza 
tion  was  the  first  step,  although  great  improvement 
might  follow  operation  where  localization  was  only 
approximate.  With  localization  accurate,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tumour  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  operation  ;  thus  it  should  be 
negatived  if  deep  in  the  hemispheres,  if  far  forward  in 
the  middle  cerebellum,  or  if  in  the  mesencephalon.  The 
nature  of  the  growth  was  important,  but  difficult  to 
arrive  at  clinically ;  if  in  a  non-silent  region,  a  long 
history  was  in  favour  of  its  simple  nature :  simple 
tumours  were  also  more  common  in  the  cerebellum  and 
lateral  recess  than  in  the  hemispheres.  As  to  syphilitic 
tumours,  unless  marked  improvement  from  medicinal 
treatment  was  noticed  in  a  few  weeks,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  operation.  The  probable  effect  of  operation 
had  to  be  taken  into  account,  not  only  paralysis,  but 
also  risk  to  life  from  shock,  haemorrhage,  and  sepsis. 
As  to  the  method  of  operating  in  two  stages,  no  rule 
could  be  laid  down  ;  the  degree  of  shock  was  the  guide. 
Death  had,  however,  been  known  to  occur  from  respi- 
ratory failure  in  the  interval  after  the  first  stage.  A  de- 
gree of  paralysis  had  to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  results 
of  operation,  but  whether  a  permanent  aphasia  should 
be  so  accepted  must  be  left  to  the  patient  to  decide. 
The  relief  of  symptoms  might  be  obtained  by  merely 
opening  the  skull,  but  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
removal  of  part  of  a  tumour  where  the  whole  could  not 
be  removed  might  not  prolong  life  by  retarding  the 
growth  of  the  rest.  No  patient  should  be  allowed  to 
become  blind  from  lack  of  operation.  Lumbar  puncture 
could  be  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  measure  of 
relieving  intracranial  pressure.  Sir  William  Macewen 
said  that  operation  should  sometimes  be  performed 
even  if  the  classical  symptoms  of  brain  tumour  were 
lacking.  Syphilitic  tumours  called  for  operation, 
especially  if  they  were  large,  or  caseation  were  believed 
to  be  present.  Drug  treatment  should  not,  at  least, 
extend  to  several  months.  The  question  of  one 
or  two  stages  had  to  be  decided  for  the  indi- 
vidual patient  from  the  degree  of  shock  following 
the  earlier  part  of  the  operation.  The  paralysis 
following  operation  sometimes  cleared  away  absolutely. 
Where  aphasia  or  sphincter  paralysis  seemed  inevitable 
he  would  not  recommend  operation.  Dr.  Michell 
Clarke  referred  to  cases  of  so-called  pseudo-tumour,  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  direct  and  indirect 
symptoms  due  to  oedema,  eases  of  cerebellar  tumour 
commencing  with  auditory  symptoms,  the  value  of 
tenderness  of  the  scalp  and  percussion  of  the  skull  in 
localization.  Mr.  Marcus  Gunn  discussed  the  relation 
of  optic  neuritis  to  operation  in  regard  to  the  saving  of 
sight.  For  this  purpose,  opsning  the  skull  merely  was  as 
efficacious  as  removing  the  tumour.  Dr.  Newton  Pitt 
doubted  whether  the  cases  of  cerebral  tumour  suitable 
for  operation  were  in  large  proportion.  He  discussed 
the  question  of  pseudo-tumour,  and  thought  that 
cerebral  gummata  could  not  be  entirely  removed  by 
medicines.  Mr.  Donald  Armour,  in  dealing  with 
the  surgical  treatment  of  brain  tumours,  said  he 
would  describe  such  as  operable  which  could  be 
wholly  or  partly  removed,  with  improvement  of  sym- 
ptoms. The  great  difficulty  was  their  infiltrating 
nature.  Whether  subcortical  tumours  should  be 
removed  depended  on  whether  any  important  brain 
function  would  thereby  be  interfered  with.  Professor 
Osier  held  that  the  scepticism  of  the  profession  in 
regard  to  removal  of  brain  tumours  by  the  genera] 
surgeon  was  reasonable ;  very  special  training  was 
requisite.      He    thought    cerebral  gummata  could  be 
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cured  by  drugs.  The  existing  arterial  changes  had, 
however,  to  be  taken  into  account.  Dr.  W.  B.  L?es 
alluded  to  the  benefi  3  of  tapping  the  lateral  ventricles 
in  some  cases  of  internal  hydrocephalus.  Dr.  E.  Bram- 
well  appealed  for  the  formation  of  a  definite  plan  as 
between  phjsician  and  surgeon  bafore  operations 
were  attempted,  particularly  bearing  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  attempt  to  remove  sub- 
cortical tumours.  The  President  described  cases  illus- 
trating the  use  of  subtantorial  trephining  when  supra- 
tentorial  had  failed.  Dr.  A.  G.  Eobb  then  read  a  paper 
based  on  observation  on  the  recent  outbreak  of  cerebro- 
spinal meiingitis  in  Belfast,  which  was  discussed  by 
Professor  Osier,  D.\  F.  J.  Poynton,  and  Dr.  McK'.saek, 
who  pointed  out  that  reeent  research  suggested  a 
distinct  micro-organism  as  the  cause  of  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  differing  in  certain  definite 
aspects  from  those  of  the  posterior  basic  form ;  and  Dr. 
Clive  Riviere  read  one  on  the  tuberculin  trea;mentof 
tuberculosis  in  children. 


Section  of  Diseases  of  Children". 
Work  in  this  Section,  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby  in  the  chair. 
commenced  with  a  discussion  on  diseases  and  displace- 
ments of  the  testicle,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  D'Arey 
Power.  He  doubted  if  tuberculous  inflammation 
led  to  atrophy,  a3  usually  stated.  He  recommended 
complete  extirpation  when  softening  occurred. 
Syphilitic  inflammation  he  did  not  consider  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  general  want  of  development  sometimes 
seen  in  congenital  syphilis.  He  also  discussed  tera- 
tomata  and  malignant  disease  and  imperfectly- 
dascended  testis.  Tne  latter,  when  unilateral,  should, 
in  thought,  be  removed.  When  both  testicles  were 
within  the  ingtrnal  canal,  they  might  be  pushed 
back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  if  this  were  done 
early  development  might  proceed  normally,  but  if 
deferred,  the  patient  was  likely  to  prove  impotent. 
Mr.  Russell  J.  Hovard,  speaking  of  torsion  of  the 
testicle,  considered  it  due  to  a  congenital  abnormality 
of  the  common  urogenital  mesentery.  Tne  mesentery, 
instead  of  being  atta;hei  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
epididym's,  was  only  attached  to  the  globus  minor,  so 
that  the  testicle  Was  only  attached  by  a  stalk ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  usually  a  voluminous  condition 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Tne  treatment  was  to  replace 
the  testicle  at  once,  if  possi  ole  ;  otherwise  there  was  no 
nejd  to  remove  it,  as  atrophy  was  the  usual  result,  and 
no  fursher  treatment  was  necessary.  Professor  W.  E. 
Dixon  spoke  on  the  question  of  organotherapy.  He 
stated  there  was  no  evidence  to  provd  thit  injecti  )n  of 
testicular  extract  had  any  effect  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  injecti  on  of  nucleo-albuin>n  obtained  from 
;.  oy  other  source  ;  nor  wis  the  injection  of  spermine, 
led,  likely  to  be  attended  by  good  results.  He 
alluded  to  three  universal  secretions,  namely,  adrenalin, 
sacretin,  and  thyroid  secretion,  which  were  the  same  in 
all  vertebrate  aoima'.s.  He  believed  the  testicle  had  a 
similar  internal  secretion  which  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  w;i3  probably  obtained  from  the  interstitial 
gland  cells,  and  there  was  probably  some  connexion 
between  these  cells  and  the  suprarenal  glands.  Mr. 
McAdim  Ecclea  strongly  supported  Mr.  Power's  conten- 
tion that  bilaterally  imperfectly-descended  testes,  when 
lying  in  the  inguinal  canal,  should  be  replaced  within 
the  abdomen  and  fixed  there.  Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery 
considered  the  commonest  enlargement  of  the  testicle  in 
infants  was  tuberculous.  Mr.  Russell  Howard  stated  that 
out  of  20000  children  admitted  to  the  London  Hospital 
there  were  only  four  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
testicle.  Papers  were  also  read  by  M  •.  <;.  H  E  Ungton, 
of  Glasgow;  Mr.  II.  T  Gray,  Mr.  C.  II.  R.  Mitch,  and 
Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery  Mr.Tyrrell  Gray  read  a  paper 
on  some  cases  in  which  Meckel's  diverticulum  was  pre- 
sent, producing  intestinal  obstruction  or  symptoms  of 
peritonitis,  etc. 

Section  ,  ■  '.ve. 

Dk.     I  -  1  \\v     in    an    exceedingly    able    and 

eloquent  Presidential  Address,  referred  happily  to  these 
annual  meetings  as  milestones  in  the  path  of  progress. 
Compared  with  other  departments  of  medicine,  the 
progress  had  at  times  seemed  slow  and  to  have  depended 


very  largely  on  that  made  by  other  departments.  Inas- 
much as  the  confidence  with  which  he  regarded  the 
future  of  medical  psychology  was  based  on  our  general 
knowledge,  on  the  placing  of  mental  diseases  upon  a 
biological  foundation,  the  cohesion  with  other  depart- 
ments was  necessary,  but  medical  psychology  had  also 
its  own  special  department,  which  it  could  not 
neglect.  He  then  referred  to  the  works  of  Hyslop, 
Stout,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  and  stated  that  whilst  at  no 
time— notwithstanding  the  strictures  of  a  certain"  Times 
Correspondent " — had  more  attention  been  given  to 
bodily  condition  in  insanity,  other  branches  of  study, 
such  as  hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  telepathy,  required 
consideration.  He  then  referred  to  the  great  change 
which  hid  occurred  within  recent  years  concerning 
views  of  what  constituted  insanity,  and  brought  about 
in  particula-  by  the  working  of  the  wide  field  of 
bacteriology  and  the  influences  of  a  disordered  meta- 
bolism or  montality.  Old-established  views  had  been 
unsettled  and  wide  y  and  long-held  postulates  had  now 
to  be  rewritten  in  the  li^ht  of  bacteriological  results. 
Passing  on  to  practical  matters,  he  instanced  the  pressing 
necessity  of  a  more  individual  treatment  of  acuse 
cases,  the  formation  of  hospitals  rather  than  asylums  for 
these  cases  and  the  establishment  of  mental  clinics 
and  out-patient  departments,  and,  further,  the  need  for 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  incipient 
cases  of  insanity.  In  referring  to  recent  results  as  the 
result  of  asylum  work,  he  mentioned  two  which 
were  of  undoubted  importance  :  First,  the  ascer- 
tained danger  in  the  common  prescription  of 
narcotics  and  sedatives  in  early  and  acute  cases, 
and,  secondly,  the  elucidation  of  the  alcohol  question. 
Dr.  Mott  then  read  an  exceedingly  valuable  paper  on 
alcohol  and  insanity,  containing  the  result  of  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  on  the 
patients  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  those  at  Clay- 
bury  Asylum.  He  had  been  frequently  struck  by  the 
great  rarity  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  the  asylum  as 
compared  with  the  hospital,  and  instituted  an  inquiry 
amongst  the  alcoholics  of  these  two  institutions.  The 
main  fact  resulting  from  this  was  the  conclusion 
that  patients  becoming  insane  as  the  result  of 
alcohol  were  much  smaller  in  number  than  could 
be  gathered  from  official  tables,  and  that  when  such 
cases  did  occur  the  patients  were  already  the  subjects 
of  a  locus  minoris  reshtentiae,  and  in  most  eases  other 
causes  existed  as  exciting  factors — for  example,  bacterial 
invasion  or  toxic  disturbances  other  than  alcoholic. 
His  paper  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  giving  the 
comparative  incidence  of  the  various  causal  factors  in 
the  cases,  over  1,000  in  each  case,  of  the  two  institutions. 
Alcohol,  per  se,  he  concluded  did  not  cause  a  permanent 
mental  derangement  justifiably  entitled  to  the  name  of 
insanity,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  paper  contained 
a  valuable  account  of  the  polyneuritic  psychosis,  and 
the  great  diagnostic  and  prognostic  value  of  the  sym- 
ptoms and  signs  of  the  syndrome  in  so-called  alcoholic 
insanity.  The  paper  was  the  means  of  eliciting  a  long  and 
interesting  debate,  in  which,  among  others,  D  s.Mereier; 
White,  Macdonald,  Shore,  Heard,  Peterson  iXew  York\ 
Professors  Halliburton  and  Anderson,  Drs.  Robertson. 
Yellowlees,  Davy,  Menzies.  Edridge-Grcen,  Oswald  ard 
MacDowall  took  part.  The  majority  of  the  speakers 
were  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Mott  as  to  the  much  over- 
rated part  attributed  commonly  to  aljohol  in  the  causa- 
tion of  insanity,  Drs.  Shore  and  Robertson,  he. 
being  of  the  contrary  opinion. 


Kl.ErriiO-THEKAPF.rTIi .  s. 

Dr.  H.  Lewis  Jokes  (President  of  the  Section')  opened 
the    proceedings    by    introducing    Professor    Stephana 
Leduc,   of  the  Medical   School  of    Nantes.      The   Pre- 
sident    said    that    no   person    had    done  so   much    a% 
Professor    Leduc     to     put     medical    electricity    on    a 
scientific    basis  and    to  advance  its  application    into 
fresh     fields.       Professor    Leduc,    who    was    warmly 
received,    made    a    graceful     reference    to    th" 
which    workers  in  electricity  the   world    over  owe 
British  genius  and  invention.     Thanks  to  the  BriiSefc 
discoveries,  completed   by  the  investigations  made  on 
the    Continent,    much    had    been    learned    abou' 
action  of  electrical  currents  upon  living  beings.     The 
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power  to  introduce  electrolytic  substances  through 
the  skin  increased  in  large  measure  the  resources 
of  the  therapeutist.  The  burning  of  the  skin  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  electro-ionic  medication,  but 
it  was  to  a  large  measure  avoidable  if  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  produced  were 
known.  In  most  cases  the  burning  was  produced 
by  caustic  ions  which  took  place  at  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  electrodes.  In  order  to  use  high- 
current  intensities  in  medicine  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  caustic  ions  from  reaching  the  skin.  This 
was  obtained  by  altering  the  character  of  the  electrodes, 
using,  instead  of  one  layer  of  doeskin,  some  fifteen  to 
twenty  layers  of  absorbent  tissue  well  soaked  with  the 
electrolytic  solution.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Leduc 
said  that  electrolytic  processes  opened  to  medicine 
a  new  path  which  should  be  particularly  fol- 
lowed in  the  country  where  electrolysis  was 
discovered,  received  its  laws,  and  yielded  such 
splendid  results.  Mr.  A.  D.  Reid  (King's  College  Hos- 
pital) showed  a  new  form  of  cryptoscope  for  use  in 
operations  for  renal  calculi.  The  cryptoscope  consisted 
of  an  aluminium  cup,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  placed 
a  fluorescent  screen.  An  aluminium  cylinder  is  so 
arranged  that  the  screen  can  be  adjusted  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  operator.  The  kidney 
is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  brought  out  on 
to  the  loin.  By  means  of  a  special  retractor, 
also  of  aluminium,  the  tissues  around  the  kidney 
are  pressed  down  from  the  organ,  and  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  retractor  a  hole  is  made  of  sufficient  s;ze 
to  allow  the  kidney  to  pass  through  it.  When  the 
organ  has  been  delivered  the  retractor  Js  placed  in 
position  and  the  kidney  examined  directly  by  the 
cryptoscope.  The  smallest  fragment  of  calculus  can 
then  be  accurately  localized,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
parative simplicity  to  make  a  small  incision  over 
each  calculus  and  to  remove  it.  Professor  Wertheim 
Salomonson  described  the  galvanometer  invented  some 
years  ago  by  Einthoven  of  Leyden,  and  a  modified  form 
of  the  same  instrument  which  he  had  had  constructed 
for  himself.  It  was  said  to  be  exceedingly  useful  in 
studying  the  current  curves  in  the  primaries  of  induc- 
tion coils,  and  was  also  employed  for  recording  the 
action  currents  which  were  caused  by  muscular  contrac- 
tions or  heart-beats.  The  President  followed  with  a 
paper  on  a  similar  subject,  and  showed  a  number  of  in- 
teresting oscillograph  tracings  of  medical  coil  currents. 
He  proved  that  the  presence  of  an  iron  core  in  the  medical 
induction  coil  increased  the  duration  of  the  waves,  and 
might  increase  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
interfere  one  with  another — the  current  at  make  might 
interfere  with  the  current  at  break.  Long  waves  were 
much  more  painful  than  short  ones  when  applied  to  the 
human  body.  Dr.  Lewis  Jones  suggested  that  in  search- 
ing for  a  desirable  current  for  medical  work  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  spark  gap  in  the  secondary. 
He  showed  records  of  some  beautiful  discharges  pro- 
duced under  such  a  condition.  Drs.  Hugh  Walsham 
and  Halls  Dally  read  a  joint  paper  on  the  orthodiagraph, 
and  gave  a  demonstration  with  the  instrument.  In  an 
orthographic  examination  of  a  patient  what  is  known 
as  the  "normal  incident  ray"  —  the  one  ray  in 
the  divergent  pencil  of  rays  emitted  from  the  anti- 
cathode  which  strikes  the  screen  perpendicularly — is 
conduc'ed  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
organ  under  investigation,  and  thus  the  exact  size 
of  the  organ  can  be  mapped  out.  The  readers  of 
the  paper  claimed  that  they  were  able  to  measure 
motionless  objects  to  within  the  fraction  of  a  milli- 
metre, and  moving  objects  with  far  greater  approach  to 
accuracy  than  can  be  attempted  by  any  other  means. 
The  patient  is  placed  against  the  canvas  of  the  couch 
behind  which  is  the  lamp,  and  the  paper  on  which  the 
tracing  is  to  be  taken  is  fixed  to  the  board  at  the 
back  of  the  instrument  so  as  to  present  a  per- 
fectly plane  surface.  The  stylograph  consists  of  a 
hollow  reservoir  filled  with  aniline  dye,  which  is  con- 
ducted along  a  small  hollow  tube  by  means  of  a  cotton 
wick  to  the  writing  poirt.  The  time  taken  to  make  an 
orthodiagraphic  tracing  is  about  twenty  minutes  for 
each  patient.  The  session  concluded  with  a  valuable 
paper  from  Dr.  W.  F.  Somerville  (Glasgow)  on  the 
influence    of  high-frequency  currents  on  the  urirary 


system.  This  influence,  he  said,  was  considerable, 
judging  by  his  observations  of  many  patients. 
In  most  cases  ihe  amount  of  urine  excreted 
was  largely  increased,  in  others,  when  there 
was  polyuria,  there  was  a  diminution.  He  gave 
a  large  number  of  analyses  to  show  that  high 
frequency  currents  had  undoubtedly  a  very  marked 
influence  on  improving  the  metabolism  in  the  body. 
They  were  sometimes  told  that  high-frequency  currents 
had  no  influence,  but  he  held  strongly  that  irregular, 
and  even  abnormal,  metabolism  might  in  great  measure 
be  corrected  or  restricted.  The  proper  and  more  pro- 
portionate excretion  of  the  constituents  in  the  urire 
meant  that  fewer  toxins  were  retained  within  the 
body,  and,  therefore,  patients  undergoing  high-frequency 
treatment  would  show  signs  of  improved  health  and 
vitality. 

Sectiox  of  Tropical  Diseases. 
Mr.  James  Cantlie,  the  President  of  the  SectioD,  de- 
livered a  short  introductory  address,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  the  protozoolcgist  was  supplantirg  the  bac- 
teriologist in  recent  years  in  connexion  with  the  cause 
of  disease  in  the  tropics.  Professor  W.  R.  Simpson  read 
a  paper  upon  antimalarial  sanitation,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed how  recent  discoveries  have  rendered  anti- 
malarial sanitation  more  precise  and  less  costly. 
Professor  Hans  Ziemann,  of  the  Cameroons, 
West  Africa,  spoke  on  the  malaria  prophylaxis 
in  uncultivated  districts.  The  following  joired  in 
the  discussion:  Major  A.  H.  Nott,  I.M.S.,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Prout,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando,  Dr. 
Andrew  Balfour,  Dr.  Louis  Sambon,  Major  G.  T. 
Birdwocd,  I.M.S.,  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  K.C.M.G.,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Giles.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  an  adjoining  room,  where  Major  Leonard 
Rogers,  I.M.S.,  gave  a  lantern  demonstration  cf  various 
unclassified  tropical  fevers  and  to  illustrate  other  fevers 
he  has  studied  in  India. 


Sri  tion  of  Surgery. 
The  work  of  the  Section  was  opened  by  Professor  G.  A. 
Wright,  of  Manchester,  in  a  brief  speech  acknowledging 
the  honour  of  being  asked  to  preside.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  II.  P.  Dean,  his  paper  introducing  a  discussion 
on  the  relative  value  of  inhalation  and  injection 
methods  of  inducing  araesthesia  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  It  stated  that  the  great  claim  of  "lumbar 
anaesthesia "  was  that  by  its  use  "shock  "  was  avoided. 
Notwithstanding  the  advance  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  inhalation  anaesthesia,  it  could  not  be  disputed 
that  "shock"  obtained  under  chloroform  and  ether 
narcosis  was  not  materially  diminished  ;  moreover,  the 
deleterious  influence  of  these  drugs  upon  the  respira- 
tory membranes  could  net  invariably  be  obviated  ;  and 
further,  whilst  these  drugs  acted  upon  the  central 
nervous  system,  "from  above  downwards,"  in  lumbar 
anaesthesia,  we  had  a  means  of  preserving  the  higher 
centres  from  the  access  of  pernicious  peripheral  stimuli 
in  lumbar  anaesthesia.  As  to  the  drug  to  be  selected, 
cocaine  bad  drawbacks  which  were  insurmountable,  but 
stovaine,  though  a  vasodilator,  bad  a  stimulating  action 
upon  the  heart,  and  was  satisfactory.  It  had  teen 
used  by  the  author  in  preference  to  either  novocaine 
or  alypin,  and  was  not  combined  with  adrenalin. 
Apart  from  cases  in  which  the  immediate  and  secondary 
effects  of  inhalation  anaesthesia  were  so  disastrous,  and 
from  those  in  which  surgical  shock  was  a  grave  danger, 
the  choice  of  the  lumbar  method  was  of  but  little 
moment  and  hardly  more  than  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
but  in  such  a  condition  as  acute  general  peritonitis,  for 
example,  the  value  of  this  method  could  not  be  over- 
rated. Opinions  were  invited  as  to  the  site  of  injection 
and  whether  or  not  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  as  to  the  management  of  the  patient;  the 
dose;  reliability  and  protection  from  shock.  Mr. 
Ward  Cousins  remarked  that  neither  method  was 
free  from  danger,  but  that  the  relative  safety  could  only 
be  determined  by  statistics,  which  were  not  available  n't 
present.  He  thought  a  state  of  complete  insensibility 
was  very  often  a  great  boon  to  both  patient  and  surgeon. 
It  would  be  undesirable  to  add  to  the  responsibilities 
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which  already  bora  hardly  upon  the  operator  that 
attendant  upon  the  induction  of  spinal  anaesthesia. 
Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  speaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  anaesthetist,  admitted  certain  dis- 
advantages of  inhalation,  and  the  superiority,  where 
these  could  be  anticipated,  of  the  lumbar  method. 
He  submitted,  however,  that  with  proper  adminis- 
tration both  chloroform  and  ether  were  really 
very  safe,  and  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of 
abdominal  operations  were  not  really  attended  by 
much  shock.  Mr.  Leedham-Green  entered  an  energetic 
plea  for  spinal  anaesthesia,  which,  he  said,  he  now 
employed  as  a  routine  method  for  all  major  opera- 
tions below  the  diaphragm.  Tropacocaine  undoubtedly 
gives  the  best  results ;  it  is  safe,  reliable,  and 
free  from  undesirable  after-effects.  Dr.  A.  G.  Levy 
defended  the  position  of  the  general  anaesthetist,  main- 
taining that  with  correct  technique  (and  he  warmly  advo- 
cated the  open  method  of  ether  administration)  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  inhalation  practice  could  be  minimized. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Struthers  drew  attention  to  the  very  large 
field  for  strictly  "  local  "  anaesthesia  -namely,  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  whole  area  of  operation  or  its  nerve 
supply  can  be  reached  by  the  injecting  needle.  Since 
the  risk  to  life  of  the  injection  was  nil,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  surgeons  to  employ  the  method  wherever 
possible.  Mr.  Canny  Ryall  detailed  his  results  with  the 
use  of  novocaine,  and  strongly  urged  the  desirability  of 
extending  its  employment  in  this  country.  Pro- 
fessor Rodman  (Philadelphia)  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred spinal  anaesthesia  in  all  cases  of  bronch- 
itis, nephritis,  alcoholism,  and  cardiac  disease ; 
he  had  never  had  occasion  to  regret  its  use ; 
he  considered  it  unsuitable  for  operations  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  contraindicated  in 
children.  Dr.  Darling  mentioned  a  case  of  very  large 
ovarian  tumour  successfully  removed  under  spinal 
anaesthesia,  and  the  discussion  was  terminated  by 
some  remarks  from  Dr.  Barton  on  the  untoward 
effects  occasionally  encountered  after  spinal  injection. 
Mr.  Pardoe  read  a  very  careful  paper  dealing  with 
the  indications  for  prostatectomy,  and  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  the  various  forma  ot  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ.  Mr.  F.  J.  Freyer,  in  giving  the 
statistical  details  of  his  latest  series  of  prostatectomies, 
remarked  upon  the  large  number  of  cases  of  malignant 
disease  he  encountered,  and  indicated  the  criteria  for 
diagnosis  of  cancerous  cases  in  early  and  late  stages. 
Mr.  Ward  Cousins  described  a  case  of  composite 
odontoma;  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Childe  one  of  successful 
resection  of  9i  ft.  of  small  intestine  for  gangrene. 
The  proceedings  for  the  day  then  terminated. 


Section  of  Ophthalmology. 
The  President,  Mr.  L.  H.  Tosswill,  made  some  opening 
remarks,  in  which  he  welcomed  the  Section  and  pointed 
out  that  the  West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary  at  Exeter 
was  founded  only  four  years  after  Moorfields.  Dr.  E. 
Landolt  (Paris)  then  opened  a  discussion  on  the  con- 
struction and  manipulation  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments used  in  eye  surgery.  He  showed  several  instru- 
ments he  had  himself  introduced,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  balance  of  such  instruments  as  knives  was  usually 
bad  ;  the  blades  were  too  long,  and  the  handles  were 
too  long  and  heavy.  Ivory  was  still  the  best  material 
for  the  handles,  but  aluminium  was  the  next  best, 
and  it  would  stand  the  beat  of  sterilization  better. 
Forceps  and  scissors  were  also  discusssd.  The 
President,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert,  Dr.  Reeve, 
and  Mr.  S.  Snell  all  agreed  with  Dr.  Landolt.  Dr. 
Grossmann  said  he  had  found  much  difficulty  in 
getting  curved  keratomas  sharpened  in  England.  Mr. 
Jessop  thought  that  no  one  could  sharpen  knives  better 
than  Weiss.  Dr.  Landolt  having  briefly  replied,  Mr. 
Simeon  Snell  read  a  paper  on  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  blindness  in  350  inmates  of  a  blind  school.  Oph- 
thalmia neonatorum  caused  more  than  a  third  of  the 
cases;  the  other  chief  causes  were  optic  atrophy,  con- 
genital cataract,  and  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Mr. 
Stephenson  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Section  of  Ophthalmology  the  time 
has  oomo  for  the  British  Medical  Aw-ociation  to  tako  action 
/or  the  prtventlo  i  of  ophthalmia  noonatorum. 


Dr.  Grossmann  seconded  this.  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw  suggested 
that  the  measures  proposed  should  be  stated.  The 
original  resolution  was  put  and  passed.  Mr.  Richardson 
Cross  having  discussed  Mr.  Snell's  paper,  Dr.  Ernest 
Thomson  raised  the  question  of  the  comparative  pre- 
valence of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Dr.  Landolt  said 
he  had  found  that  in  Paris  there  were  much  fewer  cases 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  than  formerly.  Dr.  John 
Hern  (Darlington)  said  that  the  disease  was  increasing 
in  his  district,  and  that  these  cases  nearly  all  occurred 
in  patients  treated  by  midwives.  Dr.  Trotter  (Perth) 
hardly  ever  saw  a  case  now.  Mr.  Snell  replied,  and  said 
he  found  that  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  not  dimi- 
nishing at  all  in  Sheffield.  Dr.  Hinshelwood  agreed 
with  Mr.  Cross  that  ophthalmic  surgeons  should  take 
up  more  seriously  the  question  of  trephining  for 
relief  of  intracranial  pressure  and  optic  neuritis. 
Dr.  Fish  (Chicago)  then  read  a  paper  on  the  relation 
of  disease  of  the  nasal  accessory  sinuses  to  optic 
neuritis  in  which  he  showed  that  frequently  the 
neuritis  was  due  to  sinus  disease.  Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr. 
Bower  (Gloucester)  agreed  with  Dr.  Fish  on  this  point. 
Dr.  Reber  (Philadelphia)  thought  that  ophthalmic 
surgeons  too  often  neglected  to  send  cases  to  the  nasal 
surgeons.  Most  unilateral  cases  were  due  to  sinus 
disease.  Dr.  Chichele  Nourse  also  described  some  cases 
in  point.  Dr.  Hili  Griffith  (Manchester)  asked  if  these 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Fish  had  a  central  scotoma  and 
were  really  retro-ocular  neuritis  ;  if  so,  they 
nearly  got  well  without  treatment.  Dr.  Fish 
in  reply  said  that  some  of  his  cases  were  cer- 
tainly retro-ocular  in  nature,  but  many  were  not. 
Dr.  Karl  Grossmann  described  a  portable  refractometer 
and  astigmometer,  and  an  improved  form  of  artificial 
eye.  Mr.  Snell  said  there  was  much  that  was  good  in 
Dr.  Grossmann's  refraction  instrument.  He  had 
described  it  many  times,  and  had  used  it  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  even  when  he  described  it  he 
borrowed  the  idea  from  Dr.  Wurdemann.  Dr.  Hill 
Griffith  thought  the  idea  wa3  very  old  indeed.  Dr. 
Grossmann  asserted  his  claim  to  being  the  originator  of 
the  modifications  in  his  instruments.  The  proceedings 
for  the  day  then  terminated. 


Section  of  Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  Section  opened  at  10  a.m., 
when  there  was  a  fair  attendance,  which  was  much 
increased  later  on.  The  President,  Dr.  R.  McKenzie 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  his  introductory  address, 
in  which  he  welcomed  the  members  to  Exeter,  and 
thanked  them  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  in 
his  election  as  President.  He  apologized  for  Professor 
Onodi,  who  had  been  recalled,  and  for  Dr.  Chevalier 
Jackson.  There  were  two  important  topics  he  would 
like  to  emphasize — first,  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
diseases  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  ear,  and  the  means  to 
be  adopted  to  advance  these  studies.  While  there 
was  great  improvement  compared  with  ten  years 
ago,  there  was  still  room  for  further  education 
in  this  direction.  However,  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  any  compulsory  study,  as  he  believed  from  his 
past  experience  that  students  themselves  desired  to  gain 
knowledge  of  diseases  of  these  parts.  Secondly,  he  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  present  status  of  his  department  in 
the  world  of  medicine.  He  believed  that  now  they  were 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  branches  of  medicine, 
due  to  the  high  standing  of  their  leaders,  and  the  good 
work  that  they  had  done.  He  then  introduced  Sir  Felix 
Semon,  who  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  the  differential 
diagnosis  between  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  malignant 
disease  of  the  larynx.  He  stated  that  usually  the 
diagnosis  was  easy,  but  in  exceptional  cases  almost 
impossible.  The  merest  tiro  in  laryngeal  work  could 
recognize  typical  laryngeal  tubercle,  typical  tertiary 
syphilis  and  typical  malignant  disease,  but  difficulty 
began  in  those  cases  where  the  signs  were  ambiguous. 
The  chief  points  of  diagnosis  he  discussed  were 
congestion  of  the  vocal  cords  as  an  initial  sign  of 
tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  malignant  disease.  This 
congestion  was  of  a  catarrhal  charactor,  and  therefore 
concomitant  local  and  general  symptoms  must  be 
investigated;  but  a  unilateral  congestion,  unless 
traumatic,  was  a  danger  signal.      He  then   spoke  of 
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the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases, 
showing  that  tuberculous  growths  might  occur  when 
■there  was  no  demonstrable  pulmonary  lesion  and  no 
cough,  and  when  the  rounded,  smooth  tumour  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  remove  a  part  for  microscopic 
examination.  Pre-uk-erative  gumma  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  tubercle  and  syphilis,  and  here 
iodide  of  potassium  was  important.  He  referred  to 
the  possibility  of  tubercle  in  middle-aged  and  old 
people  when  at  times  the  diagnosis  might  be  for  a 
long  time  doubtful.  Again,  iodide  of  potassium,  ex- 
amination of  a  portion  of  the  growth  and  of  the  sputum 
and  general  symptoms  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Finally,  he  referred  to  cases  in  which  two  of  the  three 
diseases  were  combined.  It  used  to  be  considered  that 
malignant  disease  and  tubercle  were  mutually  exclusive, 
but  this  was  now  proved  to  be  false,  and  tentative 
antisyphilitic  treatment  should  be  applied  in  every  case 
of  the  slightest  doubt.  Dr.  Jobson  Home  (London) 
opened  the  discussion  by  reading  an  interesting  and 
instructive  paper  in  which  he  stated  that  the  eye 
trained  to  recognize  changes  in  the  larynx  caused  by 
tuberculosis  would  make  very  few  errors  indeed  in  the 
diagnosis  of  laryngeal  disease.  He  divided  the  ambigu- 
ous cases  under  discussion  into  four  stages — (1)  con- 
gestion and  impairment  of  vocal  function,  (2)  tumefac- 
tion, (3)  ulceration,  (4i  glandular  enlargement.  Starting 
from  the  standpoint  of  exclusion  of  tuberculosis,  he 
elaborated  a  scheme  of  elimination.  This  was  based 
upon  histological  facts  and  pathological  data  by  which 
he  demonstrated  that  the  parts  of  the  larynx  vulnerable 
to  tuberculosis  were  distinct  from  the  sites  of  origin  of 
epithelioma — the  most  frequent  form  of  laryngeal 
■•cancer.  He  referred  to  the  differences  in  the  pain 
and  hoarseness  experienced  in  the  three  diseases,  and 
f.fter  describing  the  technique  to  be  followed  in  removing 
and  examining  a  part  of  the  suspected  tissues,  and  the 
help  afforded  by  transillumination  of  the  larynx,  he 
touched  upon  the  value  of  the  opsonic  index,  and  con- 
cluded by  emphasizing  the  all-importance  of  a 
laryngoscopic  examination  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
the  symptoms.  Dr.  Haring  thanked  the  introducers  of 
the  discussion :  he  considered  fixation  of  the  cord  an 
important  sign  of  malignancy ;  fragments  removed 
might  lead  to  mistakes,  because  of  the  tumour  itself  not 
being  touched.  Drs.  Tilley,  Dundas  Grant,  Hill,  Seanes 
Spicer,  Burkitt,  Syme,  Bronner,  Ball,  and  Watson 
Williams  continued  the  discussion.  The  President 
summed  up,  and  Sir  Felix  Semon  and  Dr.  Home  replied. 
Mr.  Stuart  Low  then  read  a  paper  on  submucous 
turbinectomy  which  was  really  a  filleting  of  the  in- 
ferior turbinal,  which  could  usually  be  done  without  a 
general  anaesthetic :  the  middle  turbinal  could  be 
somewhat  similarly  dealt  with.  He  illustrated  his 
paper  by  coloured  diagrams.  Mr.  Hill,  Dr.  Home,  and 
Dr.  Watson  Williams  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Notes 
were  then  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  a  case  of 
Sir.  Robert  Fullerton's  tumour  of  the  tonsil. 


Section  of  Dental  Surgery. 
Work  in  the  Section  of  Dental  Surgery  was  commenced 
by  a  few  words  of  welcome  from  its  President,  J.  McKno 
Ackland,  M.R.C.S.,  of  F.xeter,  and  a  discussion  on  the 
causes,  effects,  and  treatment  of  dental  disease  in 
children  was  then  initiated  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Still,  F.R.C.P. 
He  touched  more  particularly  on  the  abdominal 
symptoms  of  children  referable  to  the  action  of  carious 
teeth  or  inflamed  gums,  and  then  passed  on  to  the 
swelling  of  glands  in  the  cervical  region.  Habit  spasm 
and  the  relation  of  early  diet  to  dental  disease  were  also 
considered  by  him.  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.,  Con- 
sulting Surgeon,  Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  for 
Children,  continued  the  discussion,  and  insisted 
on  the  extreme  importance  of  the  relation  of 
rachitis  to  ill-developed  tseth,  and  to  the  onset 
of  that  disease  owing  to  the  use  of  soft,  pappy 
food,  and  of  meat  which  was  frozen  and  never  fresh. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  F.R.C.S  ,  who 
dealt  with  the  pathology  of  enamel  malformations.  The 
discussion  was  continued  on  general  lines  by  Dr.  E. 
Cautley,  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland,  Mr.  K.  W.  Goadby,  Mr.  R. 
Dawson  Pedley,  Mr.  W.  R.  Ackland,  Dr.  Brown,  and 
Sir.  C.  E.  Wallace,  and,  finally,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 


President,  was  adjourned  until  Thursday.  Before  the  Sec- 
tion rose  for  the  day  a  telegram  of  greeting  was  sent, 
on  the  motion  of  the  President,  to  the  Stomatological 
Association,  which  is  holding  its  first  meeting  in  Paris 
on  Thursday,  August  1st. 


Section  op  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 
This  Section  met  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Board  Rcom  of  tha- 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  in  Southernhay.  The 
President,  Dr.  Hastings  Tweedy,  opened  the  proceed- 
ings with  a  short  address,  in  which,  after  welcoming 
Professor  Strassmann  of  Berlin  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  present,  and  congratulating  the  Section  on  the 
excellent  arrangements  made  for  their  comfort,  and  the 
wealth  of  material  provided  for  their  consideration,  he 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  the  work  done 
last  year  by  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
connexion  with  the  standardization  of  the  condi- 
tions which  should  be  considered  as  constituting 
morbidity  in  the  puerperal  state.  He  then  called  upon 
Dr.  Robert  Jardine,  of  Glasgow,  to  open  the  first  dis- 
cussion on  the  agenda,  on  the  justification  for  artificial 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  hasten  delivery  at  full 
term,  and  on  the  most  appropriate  methods  for  pro- 
curing this  dilatation.  Dr.  Jardine  did  this  very 
thoroughly,  describing  the  conditions  which  justi- 
fied such  artificial  dilatation  in  the  interests  of 
the  mother  or  of  the  child,  and  the  various 
methods  of  effecting  it.  That  artificial  dilatation 
was  justifiable  in  some  cases  he  held  to  be  as 
firmlv  established  as  that  it  was  absolutely  improper 
and  the  worst  kind  of  meddlesome  midwifery  in  others. 
He  spoke  of  the  bloodless  methods,  the  vaginal  plugs, 
the  various  forms  of  bags,  and  manual  dilatation  with 
due  appreciation,  and  then  described  the  method  of 
forcible  dilatation  with  metal  instruments  such 
as  that  of  Bossi  as  not  entirely  to  be  condemned, 
but  to  be  employed  only  by  those  having  special 
experience  and  then  only  with  great  care  and 
patience.  Ha  proceeded  to  describe  the  methods 
of  multiple  cervical  incisions  and  vaginal  Caesarean 
section  of  which  Duehrssen  has  been  the  most  pro- 
minent advocate,  if  not  the  inventor.  He  also  described 
Duehrssens  method  of  enlarging  the  vaginal  outlet  by 
perineal  incisions  when  this,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
is  necessary.  The  choice  of  the  method  must,  however, 
depend  not  only  upon  the  conditions  of  the  case  but 
upon  the  personal  experience  and  predilection  of  the 
operator.  Professor  Strassmann  followed,  and  concurred 
generally  with  what  Dr.  Jardine  had  said,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  continued  bv  Dr.  Galabin,  Dr.  Munro  Kerr, 
Dr.  Frederick  Edge,  Dr.  Inglis  Parsons,  Dr.  S.  CameroD, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Johnstone,  Dr.  Purslow,  Dr.  James  A.  Temple 
(Toronto),  Dr.  Wilson  (Birmingham),  Dr.  Walter  Swayne. 
Professor  Dixon,  and  the  President.  The  general  trend  of 
the  discussion  was  against  the  use  of  dilators  of  _  the 
Bossi  type,  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  danger  of  incisions 
in  the  cervix,  extending  by  tearing,  even  to  laceration  of 
the  uterine  arteries,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  vaginal 
Caesarean  section  at  full  term  compared  with  its 
simplicity  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy.  Dr. 
Walter  Swavne,  who  presented  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  known  facts  and  literature  of  chorion-epithelioma, 
reported  two  interesting  cases  which  had  been  under  his 
observation,  and  held  that  the  existence  of  pulmonary 
symptoms  or  of  metastases  did  not  contraindicate  radical 
operation.  Professor  Strassmann  alluded  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  chorion-epithelioma  in  tumours  of  the 
testicle,  and  suggested  that  further  research  might 
support  an  altered  view  as  to  its  etiology.  An  in- 
teresting discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Munro  Kerr,  Dr.  Edge,  Dr.  Cameron,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann, 
Dr.  Smallwood  Savage,  and  the  President  took  part. 
Dr.  Swayne's  paper  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  illustrated  by  a. 
lantern  demonstration  of  macroscopical  and  micrrj- 
scopical  specimens  from  his  cases. 


Section  of  State  Medline. 
The  Section   of  State  Medicine  was    held  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Brighton,  who,  after  a  few  words  of  welcome, 
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delivered  an  address  on  the  need  for  co-ordination  of 
the  public  medical  services.  After  calling  attention  to 
the  advances  made  by  preventive  medicine  into  the 
realm  of  diseases  other  than  germborne  or  infec- 
tious, Dr.  Newsholme  pointed  out  that  the  ques- 
tion was  now  becoming  of  increasing  importance 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  disease 
reacting  upon  each  other  called  for  some  solu- 
tion of  the  practical  problem  of  preventing  two  things — 
poverty  caused  by  disease  and  disease  arising  from 
poverty.  The  agencies  by  which  disease  was  at  present 
combated  were  shown  to  be  disorganized,  overlapping, 
and  ineffective,  and  the  combination  of  voluntary 
effort,  as  illustrated  in  hospitals  and  State- 
aided  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law,  failed  en- 
tirely to  produce  an  adequate  result  for  the 
vast  sums  expended  in  this  manner.  Farther 
than  this,  the  unorganized  conditions  of  private 
practice  were  most  unsatisfactory.  The  late  diagnosis 
of  disease,  the  fear  of  expense,  the  waste  of  time  to 
the  patient,  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  medical 
consultations  were  all  alluded  to,  and  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  waste  of  much  valuable  information. 
Instances  in  which  co-ordination  had  proved  a  success 
were  quoted,  notably  the  Brighton  system  of  treating 
phthisis;  as  an  instance  of  unco-ordinated  work.  Dr. 
Newsholme  quoted  the  present  condition  of  the  exami- 
nation of  school  children.  In  this  case  not  only  school 
inspection  was  needed,  but  home  inspection  and 
advice  beyond  the  scope  of  the  school  doctor  and  the 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  necessary  corollary  was 
the  appointment  of  district  municipal  examiners  to 
make  house-to-house  inspection  of  school  children. 
The  present  state  of  medical  service  was  described  as 
transitional.  The  modern  tendency  in  every  direction 
of  medical  service  was  that  it  should  be  given 
a*j  the  expense  of  the  community,  and  there 
should  be  no  greafer  difficulty  in  providing  free 
medical  treatment  than  in  giving  free  education.  A 
co-ordinated  system  of  State-paid  and  State-directed 
medical  service  would  speedily  justify  itself  from  an 
economical  standpoint,  and  must  of  necessity  ally 
itself  to  preventive  medicine.  It  would  thus  of  neces- 
sity centre  itself  round  the  present  public  health 
medical  service,  which  would  then  embrace  every 
form  of  sickness,  and  every  method,  both  medi- 
cinal and  sanitarv.  of  preventing  it.  The  reading 
of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  very  animated  discus- 
sion, in  which  most  of  the  members  present  took 
part,  inducing  Dr.  Cooper  Pattin,  Mr.  Denison  Pedlev 
of  the  Evelina  Hospital,  Mr.  Garrett  Horderof  Cardiff, 
Dr.  Tidswell  of  Torquay,  Dr.  Walker  of  Edinburgh, 
Surgeon  General  Sir  Ch;irte3  Cufie.  Dr.  Molson,  Drs. 
Sinclair  Holden,  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  Kenwood, 
S!ade-King,  B.vgott,  Nov  Scott,  and  Dr.  Browne  (Ayr). 
The  general  trend  of  the  discussion  was  absolutely 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  enunciated  by  Dr. 
Newsholme,  who  pointed  out  in  his  reply  that  it 
was  only  an  academic  discussion  or  a  "second 
readinc.''  and  that  this  was  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  putting  forward  details.  Dr.  Gilchrist  then  read  a 
paper  "on  the  necessity  of  the  degree  of  immunity 
against,  small  pox,' in  which  he  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  presenting  a  high  degree  of  personal  protection  in 
the  faf"  of  the  Sate  relaxation  of  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion. He  traced  the  history  of  small-pox  epidemics  and 
the  various  theories  of  its  origin,  and  alluded  at  length 
to  the  relationship  between  sni;:!l-pnx  and  war,  and 
further  spike  of  the  contrast  between  England  and 
other  countries  in  compulsion,  and  of  the  growing 
ieoorance  of  medical  men  on  the  subject  of  small-pox. 
irrett  Hordor  read  a  piper  on  the  new  Vaccina- 
tion Order,  pointing  out  at  great  length  tho  hardships 
w  liieh  would  be  entailed  upon  public  vaccinators  by  the 
redu 'tion  of  fees.  Dr.  Kenwood  (who  was  now  in  the 
chair)  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  the  two 
papers  re^d.  Dr.  Coutts  of  Blackpool  spoke  briefly  on 
the  hardships  which  he  knew  would  fall  upon  public 
vaccinators,  and  of  the  grave  need  for  a  higher  standard 
of  vaccination.  Dr.  Sack  Xoy  Scott  discussed  the  duties 
imposed  upon  public  vaccinators;  they  pressed  very 
heavily  in  rural  districts.  Dr.  Garrett  Ilorder  then 
moved  the  following  resolution  : 


That  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  recommended  to  cal ' 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the- 
inadequacy  of  the  minimum  fee  laid  down  in  the  Vaccina- 
tion Order  of  the  Board  of  1907,  and  to  the  desirability  of 
making  all  vacoination  expenses  ohargeable  to  the  Imperial 
exchequer. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 


Natal  and  Military  StoroN. 
On  July  31st  the  Naval  and  Military  Section  com  ■ 
menced  the  session  with  an  introductory  address  by 
the  President,  Inspector-General  J.  Porter,  R.N..  who 
took  as  his  subject  preventive  medicine  in  the  navy  and 
army.  He  observed  that  promotion  by  merit  had  been 
established  through  all  ranks  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  and  its  officers  had  been  given  a  career  by  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  paralysing  blight  of  seniority. 
The  specialists  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  were  forgiuj. 
ahead.  The  detection  by  Colonel  Bruce  of  the  Micro- 
coccus melitensis  had  led  up  to  the  crowning  discovery  of 
Major  Horrocks  that  goats  and  their  milk  were  the 
chief  means  by  which  Mediterranean  fever  was  spread. 
A  step  of  the  first  importance  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  when  he  ordered  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  hygiene  should  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  training  and  essential  qualifications  of 
all  combatant  officers.  The  recent  conflict  in  the  Far 
East  had  strikingly  demonstrated  both  afloat  and  ashore 
the  vital  effect  of  the  medical  services  upon  the  ultimate 
issue  of  war.  The  Russian  deb&ele  was  largely  if  not 
mainly  attributable  to  preventable  disease,  brought  about 
by  the  absence  of  properly-concerted  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  The  success  of  the  Japanese  was  due  to  jears 
of  careful  study,  judicious  outlay,  and  patient  practice 
nothing  was  left  to  chance.  The  medical  profession 
owed  it  to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  country  tc 
strive  after  the  standards  of  medical  efficiency  with 
which  Japan  had  surprised  civilization.  A  paper  was 
then  presented  by  Fleet  Surgeon  A.  Gaskell,  R.N 
on  the  treatment  of  wounded  in  fleet  actions.  The 
author  considered  that  all  were  practically  agreed 
that  a  hospital  ship  should  be  built  ;  that 
a  new  naval  first-aid  dressing  should  be  de- 
vised ;  that  first  aid  should  be  taught ;  that 
the  haversacks  should  be  distributed  before  action  ;  that 
in  peace  time  the  first-aid  dressing  should  frequently  be 
used  for  instruction  ;  and  that  the  surgical  apparatus 
should  be  protected  during  action.  No  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  had  been  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the 
proper  medical  preparation  for  battle,  nor  in  regard  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  medical  staff  in  war  time. 
The  Japanese  believed  ina  muchlarger  medical  staff  than, 
they  were  accustomed  to  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
The  author  suggested  that,  if  possible,  every  one  in  the 
ship  should,  before  going  into  action,  receive  a  hot 
antiseptic  bath,  and  should  have  served  out  to  him  a 
complete  war  clothing  consisting  of  non-inflammable 
flannel  impregnated  with  double  cyanide  salt,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  surface  of  the  body  covered- 
even  to  the  extent  of  wearing  flannel  masks  with  open- 
ings for  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  The  ideal  station  for 
the  medical  officers  and  the  men  told  off  to  help  ihem 
was  an  armoured-receiving  room,  well  lighted,  capable 
of  holding  6  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  company,  and  situ- 
ated amidships  above  the  protective  deck — this  was  the 
ideal  suggestion  for  ships  about  to  be  constructed.  In 
ships  already  built,  the  author  put  forward  the  plan 
that  a  large,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  space  be 
cleared  away  on  a  level  with  the  magazines  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  approached  through  one  or  more 
large  armoured  tube-like  hatohways,  capable  of  taking 
a  lift  or  stretcher  or  sliding  board.  Referriug  to  the 
question  of  moving  the  wounded,  the  author  held  that 
the  details  should  be  settled  at  the  time  by  the  prin- 
cipal medical  officer.  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  D 
I;  A.M.O..  then  read  a  paper  on  the  spread  of  enteric  fever 
by  personal  infection  and  on  preventive  measures  on 
active  service.  He  said  that  the  spread  of  enteric  fever 
by  personal  infection  (direct  or  semidirect  contagion! 
was  not  at  present  generally  recognized  in  the  text- 
books as  an  important  mode  of  propagition. 
indicated  certain  preventive  measures  for  the  enteric 
patient      while     in      hospital,     on     admission,     an,.- 
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iuring  convalescence.  He  discussed  the  unrecognized 
and  perhaps  clinically  unrecognizable  cases  in 
barrack  or  camp,  and  concluded  by  considering  the 
subject  under  active  service  conditions.  The  Frequency 
of  Aneurysms  in  the  Royal  Navy  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassett- Smith, 
who  showed  that  alcohol  and  syphilis  could 
not  now  be  regarded  so  conclusively  as  the  chief 
causative  factors  in  aneurysm.  The  day's  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  paper  by  Staff  Surgeon  G.  E. 
Duncan,  RN.,  on  a  form  of  oval  filter  for  use  in 
■operating  rooms. 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  TRACHOMA. 
ioma  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  are  always  to 
<f  found  more  or  less  in  our  large  centres  of  population, 
but  while  in  England  it  has  frequently  been  almost 
extinct  among  our  own  people,  it  is  very  prevalent  in 
some  Continental  countries,  and  notably  among  the 
Jews  and  the  poorer  people  in  Russia.  It  is  amenable 
to  treatment,  and  it  is  easy  to  stamp  it  out  if  suitable 
precautions  are  taken,  and  especially  if  the  supply  of 
Infected  people  is  cut  off.  If  the  disease  is  left  to  itself 
the  amount  of  suffering  and  impairment  of  vision,  as 
well  as  of  blindness,  which  it  induces,  is  very  great. 
The  danger  is  so  well  realized,  that  even  the  daily  press 
Is  taking  it  up,  and  a  somewhat  startling  paragraph  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  a  contemporary  a  short  time 
■ago,  in  which  it  was  said  that  "London  is  threatened 
"  with  a  plague  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  maladies 
•'  known  to  medical  science.  Trachoma,  that  fearful 
■'  disease  of  the  eye,  is  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent, 
'  and  little  or  nothing  is  being  done  to  check  it."  This 
statement  is  unfortunately  too  true,  as  every  one  must 
.know  who  is  connected  with  any  of  our  large  ophthalmic 
hospitals.  The  article  goes  onto  say,  "Alien  immigrants 
"  are  bringing  this  disease  into  London  every  day.  There 
'  is  a  law  to  exclude  persons  suffering  from  it,  but  it  is 
"  slackly  enforced,  with  the  result  that  London  is  faced 
with  the  extreme  danger  of  beiDg  stricken  from  one 
"  end  to  the  other  with  an  epidemic  of  this  disease." 
Most  of  the  patients  suffering  from  trachoma  are 
■foreign  Jews,  and  the  greater  number  come  from 
.Russia,  and  owing  to  the  troubles  and  persecution 
an  that  country,  they  da  their  best  to  get  to 
America,  but  they  land  in  England  on  their  way. 
Americans,  however,  enforce  stringent  regulations 
which  stop  all  persons  infected  with  trachoma  from 
landing  in  their  territory.  The  result  is  that  any 
shipping  company  bringing  infected  emigrants  to 
America  has  to  take  them  back  again  at  its  own 
expense;  consequently  the  companies  have  the  most 
searching  medical  examination, made,  which  enables 
them  to  reject  all  those  who  have  the  least  suspicion  of 
granular  lids,  and  such  people  are  not  allowed  to 
embark  at  all.  The  result  is  thatjthey  are  left  stranded 
in  sujh  cities  as  London,  Liverpool,  etc.  Most  of  these 
people  are  without  the  means  for  returning  home,  even 
if  they  had  the  desire  to  do  so,  which  of  course  they 
have  not,  and  so  our  alien  population  grows  and 
spreads  disease  among  those  with  whom  they  associate. 
The  Aliens  Bill  passed  by  the  late  Government  did 
something,  but  before  it  really  had  time  to  do  much  the 
present  Government  had  modified  it  so  much  that 
.much  of  its  effect  was  lost,  almost  before  it  was  felt, 
-and  thus  England  is  practically  acting  as  a  filter  bed 
(for  the  trachoma  of  Europe.  When  the  authorities  will 
wake  up  to  the  realization  of  the  immense  amount  of 
harm  which  is  being  done  to  our  own  people  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  this 
horrible  disease  will  continue  to  spread  in  our  poorer 
•quarters  so  long  as  the  supply  of  infected  aliens  is 
iept  up. 


THE  SCAPEGOAT  IN  THERAPEUTICS. 
Ik  the  Golden  Bough  Mr.  J.  G;  Frazer  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  practice  which  exists  in  India,  China, 
and  elsewhere,  of  freeing  a  community  from  ;diseasa 
by  getting  it  carried  away  by  an  animal  °r  scapegoat. 
Thus,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  India  chickens  and 
goats,  sometimes  buffaloes,  are  used  to  carry  away 
cholera.  When  the  Aymara  Indians  were  suffering 
from  plague,  he  says,  they  loaded  a  llama  with  the 
clothes  of  the  plague-stricken  people  and  drove  the 
animal  into  the  mountains,  hoping  that  it  would  take 
the  plague  away  with  it.  Sometimes  the  scapegoat  is  a 
man.  Some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  China,  we  are 
told,  as  a  protection  against  pestilence,  select  a  man  of 
great  muscular  strength  to  act  the  part  of  scapegoat. 
Having  besmeared  his  face  with  paint,  he  performs 
many  antics  with  the  view  of  enticing  all  pestilential 
and  noxious  influences  to  attach  themselves  to  him  only. 
Finally,  he  is  driven  out  of  the  town  or  village, 
hotly  pursued  by  men  and  women  beating  gongs  and 
tom-toms.  A  like  belief  would  appear  to  exist  among 
the  devotees  of  spiritualism.  In  that  organ  of  mystical 
lore,  Light,  of  July  13th,  the  following  wondrous 
tale  is  told  by  "An  Ex-Hospital  Nurse."  Having  scalded 
her  foot,  her  mother  at  once  wrapped  it  in  carron  oil 
bandages,  but  the  doctor  who  was  called  in,  "a  very 
"prosperous  local  practitioner,"  removed  these  and 
ordered  the  foot  to  be  dressed  with  boracic  lint,  and  the 
foot  to  be  supparted  at  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
pillow.  The  boracic  lint  stuck  to  the  raw  surface,  and 
the  pain,  which  had  been  mitigated  by  the  carron  oil 
treatment,  became  more  and  more  violent.  The  foot, 
says  the  patient,  was  obviously  festering,  as  could  ha 
seen  by  the  matter  oozing  through  the  bandiges.  The 
doctor,  who  may  have  been  a  Christian  Scientist  in 
disguise,  said  the  pain  was  nothing,  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  removal  of  the  boracic  lint.  The  suffering, 
however,  became  so  agonizing  that  the  ex-nurse's  mother 
carefully  removed  the  lint  with  warm  water,  telling  the 
doctor  of  what  she  had  done.  He  then  sent  some  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  three  times  a  day.  Nevertheless, 
"  the  suppuration  increased,  the  foot  grew  purple  and 
"  swollen  out  of  all  shape,  and  the  leg  became  natice- 
"  ably  shorter  than  the  other."  The  pain,  like  Macbeth,, 
murdered  sleep.  The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  told  in 
the  patient's  own  words  :  "  My  mother.  theD,  as  a  last 
••  resource,  sent  to  a  well-known  clairvoyant,  Mr.  ■  , 
"  of  London,  simply  asking  for  a  sitting,  without  even 
"  mentioning  that  he  was  wanted  for  a  medical  case. 

«  Mr. was  shown  into  the  dining  room,  where  I 

'•  was  lying  on  the  sof»,  without  a  word  of  explanation 
"  being  given  him.  On  entering,  he  immediately  said 
"that  he  felt  a  very  severe  pain  in  his  right  foot.  A 
"  chair  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  immediately  went 
'•  under  control.  The  spirit  controlling  him  said  that  he 
"  was  suffering  tortures  in  his  right  foot,  and  partially 
"  removed  his  boot  to  ease  the  pain.  The  spirit  then  gave 
••  orders  that  my  foot  was  to  be  plunged  into  hot  water, 
"  as  it  had  become  numbed.  This  was  immediately  done, 
"  without  my  experiencing  any  sensation  from  the 
"  immersien  ;  the  spirit  control  said  that,  had  that  not 

"  been  done,  I  should  have  lost  my  foot.    Mr. ,  still 

"  under  control,  made  magnetic  passes  over  my  foot  for 
"  several  minutes,  and  I  began  to  feel  great  relief.  The 
"  controlling  spirit  then  told  my  mother  to  wrap  my 
"  foot  up  in  lint  soaked  in  tincture  of  myrrb,  and  that 
"  in  the  morning  the  pain  would  be  gone ;  afterwards 
"  she  was  to  apply  myrrh  thrice  a  day  without  bandages 

'•  and  magnetize  my  foot  as  she  bad  seen  Mr. do. 

<•  This    was    attended    to.      The    next    morning,   after 

«<  j,£r- '8  visit,  his  control's  prediction  was  verified— 

"the  pain  had  completely  left  my  foot!  My  mother 
"  carried  out  the  instructions  for  a  week ;  at  the  end  of 
"  three  days  I  could  feel  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
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"  foot  once  more ;  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  suppura- 
"  tion  had  entirely  ceased,  and  I  was  able  to  put 
"  my  foot  to  the  ground  ;  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
"  I  was  able  to  put  my  boot  on  and  walk  out  of 
"  doors."  The  "Ex-Hospital  Nurse"  sums  up  the  case 
as   follows  :    "  I    had    suffered   torture   for   sis    weeks 

"  before  Mr. was  called  in,  and  had  gone  from  bad 

"  to  worse  under  the  earth  doctor's  treatment,  in  spite 
"  of  his  continued  visits.  I  only  received  one  visit  from 
"  the  spirit  doctor,  and  was  relieved  before  he  left  the 
"  house.  The  earth  doctor's  fees,  it  is  interesting  to 
"  note,  amounted  to  exactly  five  times  the  spirit 
"  doctor's.  Comment  in  such  a  case  seems  superflous  ; 
"  it  speaks  for  itself."  We  should  like,  however,  to 
know  what  happened  to  the  spirit  doctor's  foot.  Did 
it  swell  "  wisibly "  like  the  ladies  who  alarmed  the 
elder  Weller  at  a  tea  party  ?  Did  it  suppurate  like  the 
patient's?  If  so,  how  was  he  able  to  put  on  his  boot 
after  the  spirit  removed  it?  On  thewhole.it  maybe 
gathered  from  the  "Ex-Hospital  Nurse's"  narrative 
that  the  lot  of  a  spirit  doctor  is  not  a  happy  one.  It 
must  need  a  man  of  rare  courage  and  self-sacrifice  to 
practise  a  method  in  which  he  acts  the  part  of  a  scape- 
goat for  his  patient's  benefit.  The  "  earth  doctor " 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  that  he  must  pass 
through  the  pangs  of  appendicitis,  neuralgia,  cancer,  to 
say  nothing  of  more  common  ailments,  perhaps  several 
times  a  day,  if  he  is  to  cure  his  patient.  And  all  for  a 
paltry  fee  !  We  are  told  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  "spirit  doctor"  it  would  seem  to 
be  its  own  punishment.  If  he  says  Mea  virtuie  me 
involvo,  we  can  only  reply  that  we  do  not  envy  him  his 
wrapping. 

A  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 
As  will  have  been  observed  from  letters  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  officers  of  the 
West  Africa  Medical  Service  have  serious  grounds  of 
complaint  with  regard  to  their  status  and  emoluments. 
Included  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  serve  is  Southern  Nigeria,  and  if  much  of  the  country 
resembles  Abo,  life  there  cannot  be  very  attractive. 
The  district  of  Abo,  now  under  European  management, 
has  recently  been  described  in  the  Empire  Review  by 
Mr.  H.  F.  Duncombe.  a  District  Commissioner  ;  it  has 
an  area  of  about  2.000  square  miles,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries.  During  the  wet 
seaBon,  which  is  of  long  duration,  these  rivers  over- 
flow, so  that  for  about  six  months  of  the  year  the  district 
is  practically  under  water.  The  houses  of  Europeans 
and  natives  alike  are  built  of  mud  and  wattle,  and  not 
being  raised  on  piles,  their  inhabitants  can  only  keep 
their  feet  dry  by  moving  about  their  rooms  much 
after  the  fashion  of  fowls  in  a  hen  roost.  By  day 
the  world  goe3  about  its  duties  or  its  pleasures  in 
canoes,  or  by  wading,  and  at  night  is  lulled 
to  sleep,  not  as  in  London  by  the  love  calls  of  the 
domestic  cat,  but  by  the  groaning  sounds  emitted  by 
crocodiles  and  other  creatures  of  a  decidedly  un- 
domesticated  order.  Probably,  however,  a  more  objec- 
tionable feature  of  life  in  this  district  is  the  constant 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  creatures  of  a  smaller  kind. 
Among  these  is  the  jigger  flea,  which  bores  its  way 
into  the  flesh  of  its  victim;  the  immediate  result  is 
a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  and  very  intense 
itching,  but  if  this  be  borne  with  philosophy  for  a 
couple  of  days  or  so,  or  until  the  insect  has  laid  its 
eggs,  no  further  trouble,  according  to  Mr.  Duncombe, 
occurs,  for  the  insect  and  its  eggs  can  ihen  be  com- 
fortably shelled  out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  On 
the  other  hand,  early  endeavour  to  remove  the  insect 
results  in  acute  inflammation.  The  insect  thus  de- 
scribed is  presumably  identical  with  the  Pulex perstans, 
which,  Sir  Patrick  Manson  states,  was  introduced  into 
West  Africa  in  1872.     Another  occasional  visitant  is  a 


species  of  ant,  said  to  be  capable  of  killing  poultry  ; 
it  also  attacks  human  beings  unprovoked,  and  inflicts 
a  really  severe  bite.  The  countless  winged  insects 
of  the  district  include  two  or  more  varieties  of 
the  Anopheles  mosquito  and  the  tsetse  and  mangrove 
flies ;  the  latter  gives  a  very  severe  sting.  Money  is 
hardly  current,  purchases  being  made  by  means  oi 
exchange  and  baiter,  gin  and  tobacco,  cowries  and  cloth 
forming  the  chief  currency.  In  this  connexion  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  native  method  of  expressing  the  fact 
that  a  man  is  drunk  is  to  use  words  which  mean 
literally  "Gin  is  killing  him."  This,  if  somewhat  of  a 
sarcasm  on  the  civilization  which  introduced  that  gin. 
is  at  any  rate  a  testimony  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
natives.  They  have  no  clear  conception  of  an  over- 
ruling Deity,  but  they  believe  that  after  death  they 
will  find  themselves  either  in  surroundings  corre- 
sponding with  those  left  on  earth,  or  else  in  the  Palm- 
kernel  Country.  The  latter  is  a  place  in  which  the 
sinner  has  constantly  to  walk  about,  submitted  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  having  his  feet  pierced  by  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  palm  kernel.  Mr.  Duncombe  describes 
the  natives  as  being,  as  a  rule,  genial  savages, 
timid  rather  than  truculent,  and  usually  honest  and 
well-behaved.  Their  women  usually  marry  at  the  age  of 
16  or  18  and  are  prolific ;  great  numbers  of  their 
children,  however,  die  in  early  life  from  malaria  and 
other  causes.  They  seem  to  have  some  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  therapeutic  value  of  certain  roots  and  trees, 
but  palm  oil  and  massage  play  the  chief  part  in  domestic 
treatment.  The  only  indication  that  they  possess  any 
knowledge  of  general  hygiene  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
whereas  they  usually  bury  their  dead  close  to  their 
habitations,  those  who  die  from  small-pox  are  taken 
into  the  forests.  The  common  diseases^of  the  place  are 
malarial  fever,  dysentery,  yaws,  pneumonia,  and  black- 
water  fever.  The  latter  fact  seems  to  throw  additional 
doubt  upon  the  theory  that  the  condition  is  produced 
by  quinine. 


THE  MORTALITY  FROM  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 
Professor  O.  von  Herff  of  Basel  has  recently  dis- 
cussed1 the  causes  of  the  increasing  puerperal  fever 
mortality  outside  the  lying-in  hospitals,  and  has  made 
a  few  practical  suggestions.  In  Prussia  there  was  a 
puerperal  fever  mortality  of  0.15  per  cent,  during  the 
years  1901  and  1904,  among  1,850,000  confinements.  In 
all  probability  the  true  death-rate  was  higher.  The 
rate  for  1901  was  0143  per  cent,  and  for  1904  it  was 
0.162  per  cent.  Professor  v.  Herff  says  that  while  it  is 
easy  to  blame  the  midwife  for  this  state  of  affairs,  it 
has  been  shown  that  among  the  deaths  mentioned 
above,  only  9.6  per  cent,  can  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  midwives,  and  that  only  in  2  per  cent,  can 
it  bo  proved  that  a  midwife  carried  the  infection 
from  patient  to  patient.  He  therefore  thinks  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  lying-in  woman  is  to 
be  found  in  being  attended  by  the  practitioner 
who  is  constantly  called  upon  to  handle  infective 
material,  and  who  is  much  more  likely  to  carry  a 
dangerous  infection  to  his  patient  than  is  the  midwife, 
who  does  not  come  into  contact  with  infected  wounds, 
post-mortem  tissues,  etc.  The  lesson  which  Herff  draws 
from  this  is  that  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
disinfection  of  hands.  Next  he  points  out  that  modern 
obstetrics  call  for  frequent  operation,  and  infection  may 
result  from  any  instrumental  interference.  The  doctor 
who  does  not  operate  readily  is  considered  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  tempted  to 
use  his  forceps,  and  to  perform  version,  etc.,  much 
too  often.  Herff  asserts  that  every  obstetrician 
should  limit  his  indications  for  operation  as  narrowly 
as  possible,  and  becomes  satirical  when  he  says  that  the 
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so-called    "harmless    forceps''    or    the    ''prophylactic 
"forceps"  are  better  described  as  "save-time   forceps'' 
or  "better- fees   forceps."    Next  he  contends  that  the 
practitioner  must  avoid  unnecessary  examination,  and 
he  anticipates  that  if  this,  as  well  as  the  limitation  of 
operating    and    careful    disinfection    of      the    hands, 
are    all    carried    out    conscientiously,    a     marked    re- 
daction    in     the      puerperal    mortality    will      result. 
He    deals    with     the     question     of     disinfection    of 
the    hands    in    detail.      The    method    which    is    to 
be  recommended  must  be  absolutely  simple  and  yet 
reliable.    No  pains  are  spared  in  instructing  students 
and    midwives    in    the    disinfection   of    hands  at  the 
scientific  midwifery  schools,  but  as  soon  as  they  leave 
the  schools   even    the  doctors  at   times    lapse  into  a 
careless  and  haphazard  manner.    Repetition  courses  for 
midwives  have  been  instituted  to  overcome  this  evil, 
but  the  new  lesson  lasts  less  long  than  the  former  one. 
It  is  a  question  of  conscientious  carrying  out  of  minute 
details,  and   it   must  be   admitted    that    it    is    much 
more  comfortable  and  easier  to   carry    out   what    he 
calls  a  "make-believe  asepsis,"    and    to    carry   about 
a   tabloid  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  and  wash  casually 
in  water  into  which  the  tabloid  is  thrown  with  soap  and 
a  nail  brush.     Three  or  four  minutes  spent  like  this 
gives  the  impression  of  disinfection,  but  it  is  absolutely 
useless.    The   statement  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
disinfection  without  alcohol  is  constantly  repeated  and 
insisted  on.      He  discusses  the  advantages    of    using 
rubber  gloves,  and  points  out  that  these  afford  little 
safety  unless  a  scrupulous  disinfection  of  hands  takes 
place   beforehand.       The  glove  often  gives  way,  and, 
through  the  minutest  hole,  the  dreaded  microbe  is  sure 
to  creep.    He  regards  FlirbriDger's  method  as  the  best 
for  all  purposes,  inasmuch   as  it  only  requires  three 
washings,  two  washhand  basins,  a  nail  brush,  and  apiece 
of  gauze.   Ahlfeld's  method  is  also  reliable.    Inanycase, 
the  method  chosen  must  have  been  proved  capable  of 
reducing  the   bacteria  of  the  skin  of  the  hands  to  a 
minimum,  be  it  by  means  of  hot  water  and  alcohol,  or 
water,  alcohol,  and  a  disinfectant  or  antiseptic,  or  by  a 
preliminary  washing  with  soap  spirit  and  subsequent 
alcohol  and  water  disinfection.    He  shows  by  means  of 
the  statistics  of  his  own  hospital  in  Basle  that  Ahlfeld's 
hot  water  and  alcohol  method  is  satisfactory.    Among 
6,000  cases,  not  a  single  woman  died  of  puerperal  fever 
acquired  within  the  hospital,  and  only  0.08  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  died  of  puerperal  fever,  the  cases 
having  been  infected  before  admission  ;  81.8  per  cent, 
of  his  cases  showed  a  temperature  chart  without  an 
elevation  at  all.    He  hopes  that  the  domestic  mortality 
may  soon  be  as  low  as  his  own. 


THE  GYNAECOLOGICAL  STOMACH. 
Women  of  all  classes,  when  subject  to  diseases  of 
the  genital  tract,  tend  to  be  dyspeptic  as  well. 
The  two  conditions  are  often  results  of  the  same 
cause,  whilst  too  often,  possibly,  treatment  aggra- 
vates both.  That  nutrition  is  not  independent  of 
the  influence  of  some  compound  or  some  nerve 
agency  in  the  genital  organs  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  what  that  compound  or  agency  precisely 
may  be  science  has  not  as  yet  revealed  to  us.  Hence, 
gynaecologists  are  often  taunted  about  their  ill  success 
in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhoea,  chronic  oophoritis, 
anorexia  nervosa,  and  allied  disorders  more  or  less  inti- 
mately associated  with  dyspepsia  as  a  more  or  less 
marked  complication.  On  the  other  hand,  surgery  has 
triumphed  where  definite,  objective  lesions  can 
be  removed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  we 
refer  to  ovariotomy  and  hysterectomy.  Yet  are 
there  no  objective  lesions  in  any  of  the  chronic 
cases,  where  stomach-aches,  flatulence,  vomiting, 
or    anorexia  are  so  marked    as    complications  ?      Are 


these  gastric  lesions  due  purely  to  lutein,  of  which 
we  know  but  little,  to  vasomotor  changes  somewhere, 
or  to  our  own  mismanagement  combined  with  the 
patient's  stupidity  and  hypochondria?  Experience 
shows  that  there  may  be  very  definite  lesions,  so  definite 
indeed  that  they  ought  to  be  diagnosable.  Over  twenty 
year<  since,  Howitz  of  Copenhagen  pointed  out  that 
gastric  pains  and  dyspepsia  after  abdominal  sections 
and  peritonitis  are  not  rarely  caused  by  adhesions, 
especially  omental.  Operators  sometimes  find  the 
transverse  colon  so  much  dragged  upon  by  omental 
adhesions  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  letter  V,  the  point, 
coming  close  to  the  bladder.  The  stomach  itself 
is  occasionally  dragged  downwards  in  the  same 
manner.  Dr.  Cerne  of  Rouen  discussed  the  gynaecolo- 
gical stomach  at  the  Congre3  National  de  Gynecologic, 
held  last  April  in  Algiers.1  He  admitted  that  too  much 
had  been  talked  about  dyspepsia  in  ladies  with  a 
metritic  diathesis,  curable  by  treatment  at  inland 
watering  places.  He  insisted,  however,  that  cases  arc- 
to  be  met  with  where  a  genital  lesion  is  the  origin  and 
direct  cause  of  gastric  troubles.  In  enteroptosis,  and 
even  in  many  cases  where  the  parietes  are  normal,  the 
stomach  conies  down  very  low  when  the  patient  stands 
up,  but  it  can  be  pushed  up  to  its  natural  level  by  the 
hand  with  the  greatest  ease.  Cerne  carefully  examined 
two  patients  where  the  stomach  could  not  be  replaced, 
for  it  was  fixed  by  an  adhesion  down  to  one  iliac  fossa. 
Both  patients  .were  subject  to  disease  of  the  uterine 
appendages,  and,  in  Cerne"  s  opinion,  the  stomach,  or,  at 
least,  the  omentum,  adhered  to  the  diseased  structures. 
Other  gynaecologists  have,  we  understand,  met  with 
adhesions  of  this  kind.  Hence,  where  there  is  a  distinct 
history  of  old  pelvic  inflammation,  verified  by  ex- 
ploration of  the  genital  tract,  dyspepsia  and  other 
gastric  disturbances  may  imply  something  more 
definable  and  more  manageable  than  a  pure  neurosis. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ATOXYL  IN  SYPHILIS. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  boom  atoxyl  lately  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  employment  of  the  so-called  anilarsinate  of  sodium 
is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  in  this  disease  and  that 
it  is  early  days  to  speak  of  this  drug,  as  does  an 
enthusiast,  as  a  specific  remedy.  In  Paris  the  lay- 
press  has  taken  up  the  matter,  with  the  result  that 
atoxyl  is  metaphorically  speaking  in  every  mouth  if  not 
yet  under  every  skin.  In  the  case  of  sleeping  sickness,  it 
has  already  been  necessary  to  sound  a  warning  note  in 
the  Times  of  June  4th  last.  As  to  syphilis,  Dr.  Levy- 
Bing  has  recorded  an  instructive  case.1  The  patient 
was  a  robust  man  of  42,  who  had  had  a  syphilitic 
chancre  in  1902,  followed  by  a  rash,  mucous  tubercles, 
and  so  forth.  He  had  been  treated  in  an  irregular  and 
half-hearted  manner  with  pills,  injections  of  perchloride. 
and  potassium  iodide.  In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  right 
eye  became  affected,  and  syphilitic  optic  atrophy  was 
diagnosed.  It  was  decided  to  inject  atoxyl.  A  German 
brand  was  employed,  and  5  injections  of  0.50  eg. 
administered.  This  was  followed  by  marked  toxic 
symptoms— dizziness,  vomiting,  cephalalgia,  fever 
(40°,  40.80°,  40°,  39°,  38.6°  C).  The  right  eye  grew  quite 
blind  and  the  left  became  affected,  commencing  optic 
atrophy  being  diagnosed.  Weekly  injections  ot  grey 
oil  (0.08  centigram  of  Hg.1  were  at  once  started,  and 
the  left  eye  recovered.  The  patient's  general  health 
which  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  improved,  the  blood 
counts  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  erythrocytes 
from  3  700,000  at  the  time  of  the  first  mercurial 
injection    to    6250,000     by    the     fifth,     the     quality 
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of  the  corpuscles  improving  pari  passu.  Dr.  Levy- 
Bing  concludes  from  this  case  that  atoxyl  is 
inefficacious  in  the  course  of  a  syphilitic  complication 
in  process  of  evolution,  and,  moreover,  has  no  effect  on 
the  acute  anaemia  due  to  Trrponema  pallidum  (Spiro- 
chaeta  pallida).  This  case  appears  to  show  once  more 
that  it  is  not  the  mercury  that  acts  prejudicially  on  the 
blood  corpuscles  but  the  parasites.  Another  case,  under 
Professor  Gaucher,  is  cited.  A  patient  was  treated 
for  a  syphilitic  chancre  and  a  macular  rash.  But 
the  man  left  hospital  before  he  had  quite  got  rid  of 
these  symptoms.  He  attended  another  hospital  where 
he  received  seven  injections  of  atoxyl  of  0  50  eg.  each. 
A  month  after  the  last  atoxyl  injection  he  returned  to 
Professor  Gaucher's  clinic  with  a  recurrent  roseola  and 
erosive  syphilides  of  the  palate  and  tonsils.  These 
cases  show  that  caution  in  using  atoxy-1  is  necessary 
from  various  points  of  view.  Atoxyl,  although  the  drug 
may  ultimately  prove  of  some  value  for  cases  in  which 
mercury  cannot  be  employed,  M.  Pourneau,1  so  -well 
known  in  connexion  with  stovaine,  has  pointed  out 
that,  notwithstanding  -what  German  manufacturers 
say,  atoxyl  is  not  the  anilide  of  meta-arsenic  acid 
(C6H5NHAs02),  but  a  monosodic  salt  of  the  anilide  of 
ortho-arsenic  acid  (CjHjNH— AsO\Qg82H,o)  ;    that 

it  does  not  contain  37  69  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  but  only 
29  per  cent. ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  new  product,  but  was 
discovered  by  the  French  chemist,  Beehamp,  in  1863, 
who  obtained  it  by  heating  arseniate  of  aniline.3 


FATAL  INJURY  TO  PROLAPSED  UTERUS. 
Many  women  of  the  labouring  class  are  strangely  care- 
less about  procidentia  of  the  uterus  and  vagina;  they 
will  even  neglect  to  apply  the  simplest  kind  of  support 
when  engaged  in  hard  physical  labour.  Dr.  Walther 
Hannes  wonders  that  the  prolapsed  parts  are  not  more 
frequently  injured.  He  relates  a  case  unique  in  his 
experience,3  although  he  practises  in  Breslau  where  the 
-Silesian  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  work  very 
hard  in  the  fields.  Indeed,  he  cannot  find  a  similar 
case  related  in  medical  literature.  His  patient  was  a 
countrywoman,  aged  56,  subjeat  for  years  to  complete 
procidentia.  She  was  driving  a  flock  of  geese,  and 
apparently,  in  order  to  bring  a  stray  bird  back  to  the 
fold,  ran  up  a  high  pile  of  potatoes.  Her  foot  slipped, 
and  she  fell  astride  on  the  point  of  a  reaping 
hook.  A  medical  man  applied  a  tampon,  but  failed  to 
detect  any  serious  haemorrhage.  He  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  sent  to  Breslau  at  once,  but,  owing  to  lack 
of  proper  conveyance,  she  did  not  reach  the  University 
hospital  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident. 
On  admission  she  showed  signs  of  peritonitis,  and  was 
not  thoroughly  conscious.  The  injury  was  of  a  kind 
impossible  to  overlook,  for  there  was  a  wide  incised 
transverse  wound  in  the  posterior  vaginal  wall 
opening  widely  into  the  peritoneum.  Through  the 
vaginal  wound  a  large  red  mass  protruded ;  this  was 
the  fundus  of  the  bulky  retroverted  uterus,  which 
bore  a  deep  wound  transverse,  in  fact  parallel,  to  the 
laceration  of  the  vagina.  Inflammatory  exudation 
could  be  seen  on  the  exposed  peritoneum,  the 
appendages  were  already  covered  with  recent  lymph. 
The  peritoneum  was  free  from  blood.  The  removal  of 
the  damaged  uterus  and  appendages  proved  free  from 
difficulty,  but  there  was  clearly  much  septic  mischief 
around  the  injured  parts.  The  peritoneum  was  drained 
with  gauze.  The  pationt  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
double  pneumonia,  a  collection  of  pns  having  formed 
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between  coils  of  intestine  above  the  drain.  Hannes 
quotes  several  monographs  on  impaling  injuries  in  the 
perineal  region ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  uterus  is 
rarely  involved.  The  whole  subject  is  of  importance 
for  medico- legal  reasons.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
injury  was  caused  by  a  pure  accident. 


The  late   Sir  William  Henry  Broadbent  left  estate 
valued  at  i'86.209  gross,  with  net  personality  £81,315. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection  held  its 
twenty-ninth  sitting  on  July  25th  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Selby,  and  has  now  adjourned  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  Nettleship  Medal,  founded  in  1902,  to  com- 
memorate the  work  of  Edward  Nettleship  and  to 
encourage  research  in  ophthalmology,  was  presented  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ophthalmologieal 
Society,  on  July  12th,  to  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons  for  his 
monograph  on  the  pathology  of  the  eye. 

The  Medical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
is  now  fully  constituted,  and  is  ready  to  receive  papers 
for  reading  and  discussion  in  the  winter  session.  The 
Section  will  hold  its  first  meeting  on  October  22ad, 
when  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie  will  open  a  discussion  on 
the  complications  and  sequelae  of  pneumonia  and  the 
treatment  of  pneumococcal  infections  by  serum  or 
vaccine. 


Hfofcfral  flatts  m  $arltatttftii 

[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. — Last  Friday  the  Prime 
Minister  made  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  progress  of  business,  and  indicated  that  the  session 
would  probably  end  on  August  24th.  The  Bills  dropped 
of  medical  interest  were  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill, 
the  Lunacy  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  the  Municipal  Milk  Depdts 
Bill.  He  hoped  the  Companies  Bill,  which  had  passed 
the  other  House,  would  get  on  to  the  Statute  Book,  and 
also  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Bill  to  amend  the  law  as 
regards  the  inspection  of  laundries,  and  the  two  Scottish 
Bills,  one  assimilating  the  law  of  vaccination  to  the  law 
in  England,  and  the  Scotch  Public  Health  Bill,  which  is 
a  departmental  measure.  These  Bills  can  only  be  passed 
if  practically  non-contentious.  In  the  list  of  Bills  which 
the  Government  had  decided  to  pass,  some  twenty  in 
number,  he  named  three  of  medical  interest,  namely,  the 
Butter  ^d  Margarine  Bill,  the  Public  Health  (Regulations 
as  to  food)  Bill,  and  the  Vaccination  Bill.  In  order  to 
carry  through  this  programme  the  11  o'clock  rale  was 
suspended,  and  the  House  will  sit  every  day  till  business 
is  finished. 

The  Butter  and  Margarine  Bill  oceupied  the  House 
till  a  late  hour  on  Friday  last,  but  finally  passed  the 
Keport  stage  and  was  read  a  third  time.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  allowed 
24  per  cent,  ot  water  in  so-called  "  milk-blended  "  butter, 
while  only  16  per  cent,  was  allowed  in  butter.  The  Irish 
members  contended  that  this  50  per  cent,  extra  moisture 
allowed  to  an  article  which  was  not  to  be  called  butter 
at  all  in  future  would  ruin  the  Irish  butter  industry, 
after  a  long  debate  the  1\  per  cent,  was  retained  lor 
milk-blended  butter,  on  the  uudt  standing  that  no  such 
term  should  in  future  be  used,  and  that  it  should  be 
called  by  a  distinctive  name  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  percentage  of  water  printed  on  the 
label  or  wrapper.  There  was  much  humorous  discussion 
as  to  the  name  to  be  given  to  milk-blended  butter. 
Sir  E.  Strachey,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
indicated  "perfecto"  as  the  name.  Mr.  Healy,  who 
protested  against  the  nee  of  this  butter  substitute  as  a 
fraud,  called  it  "bosh"  butter,  "teetotal"  butter,  and 
finally  said  it  ought  to  be  called  "  Liberalismo,"  so  as  to 
link  it  with  the  Liberal  party.  After  about  six  hoars' 
debate  the  Bill  was  passed  amid  cheers. 
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The  Milk  Supply.  -Laat  week  Lord  Kenyon  raised  the 
question  of  milk  supply  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  asking 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  legislation  on  the 
subject.  The  model  milk  clauses  framed  in  1899  had  not 
been  made  compulsory,  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  soon  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  them  compulsory, 
and  place  the  control  of  the  production  and  sale  of  milk 
under  a  Government  department.  All  cowa  giving  tuber- 
culous milk  should  be  slaughtered  and  compensation  paid 
out  of  Imperial  funds.  Lord  Allendale,  who  replied  in  the 
absence  of  Earl  Carrington,  admitted  that  legislation  on 
this  subject  was  desirable.  The  model  milk  clauses  had 
been  inserted  in  a  number  of  local  Acts,  but  he  agreed 
that  they  had  not  had  the  desired  eflect.  As  to  the 
suggestion  that  cows  even  suspected  of  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  should  be  slaughtered  and  com- 
pensation paid  out  of  Imperial  fundi,  that  was  a  matter 
on  which  the  Treasury  would  probably  have  a  good  deal 
to  say,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  follow  the  noble  lord 
into  that  at  present.  The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis had  reported  that  "a  very  considerable  amount  of 
disease  and  loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  young,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  cows'  milk  contain- 
ing tubercle  bacilli."  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation  at  an  early  date 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  milk  supply,  and  they  proposed  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  during  the  recess.  The  Government  would 
wish,  in  framiDg  their  proposals,  that  whilst  they  should 
be  such  as  to  secure  purity  in  the  milk  supply,  they 
should  not  press  unduly  on  the  dairy  industry. 


Antityphoid  Inoculation  in  the  Army.  Sir  William 
Collins  asked  last  week  as  to  the  statistics  of  antityphoid 
inoculation  of  British  troops  in  India  and  South  Africa, 
and  inquired  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  had 
issued  an  order  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Secretary  Haldane 
replied  that  a  large  number  of  returns  relating  to  anti- 
typhoid inoculation  had  recently  been  received  both  from 
India  and  South  Africa,  and  the  work  of  compiling  this 
information  in  statistical  form  was  at  present  in  progress, 
but  some  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before 
the  work  was  completed.  Antityphoid  inoculations  were 
being  largely  carried  out  in  India  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the  War  Office 
was  not  aware  of  the  terms  of  the  specific  orders  isBued 
by  him. 


The  Congress  on  School  Hygiene.— Dr.  Rutherford  asked 
the  Minister  of  Education  last  week  whether  he  was  aware 
that  several  foreign  Governments  could  not  see  their  way 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Congress  urjless  they  received 
invitations  from  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  whether 
invitations  could  be  issued.  Mr.  McKenna  said  he  had 
received  no  authenticated  official  information  that  any 
foreign  Governments  had  abstained  from  sending  official 
representatives  to  the  Congress  for  the  reasons  alleged. 
He  had  verified  from  official  sources  that  at  least  one  of 
the  principal  European  Governments  In  respect  of  whom 
the  allegations  had  been  made  was,  in  fact,  sending  official 
representatives  to  the  Congress,  having  apparently  felt  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  invitation,  so  that  in  their  case  the 
allegation  must  be  unfoanded.  He  had  heard  no  sug- 
gestion, except  as  part  of  the  allegation  above  referred  to, 
that  any  other  Governments  had  felt  differently  in  this 
rcspect. 

Inoculation  for  Plague. — Mr.  ,T.  Robertson  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  inoculation  for  plague  in  the  Punjab  of  late  had  been 
resorted  to  in  increasing  numbers  of  cases  and  that  the 
death-rate  from  plague  was  there  at  the  highest,  he  would 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the 
practice  as  dangerous.  Mr.  Morley  said  that  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  had  experience  was  that  the  health  of  the 
patients  was  unimpaired  by  inoculation,  even  when  they 
were  children  of  poor  constitution,  and  that  it  conferred 
immunity  for  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months  or 
more.  Statistics  in  Bombay  showed  in  the  case  of  muni- 
cipal labourers  that,  while  the  percentage  of  uninoculated 
who  were  attacked  by  plague  was  6.7,  that  of  inoculated 


was  0.19.  So  that  he  thought  the  case  indicated  was  not 
sufficiently  well  made  out.  Mr.  J.  Robertson  asked  how 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  explained  the  fact  that  the 
death-rate  was  highest  where  inoculation  was  greatest. 
Mr.  Morley  replied  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the  death- 
rate  in  the  Punjab  was  extremely  high,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  also  true  that  the  inoculation  was  prac- 
tised over  wide  areas  where  the  disease  was  prevalent. 


Ringworm  and  Steatorrhoea— Last  week  Mr.  Cooper 
called  attention  to  the  case  of  two  children  excluded  from 
the  Rolls  Road  County  Council  School  on  the  certificate 
of  a  nurse  that  they  were  suffering  from  ringworm,  while 
subsequently  at  the  London  Hospital  the  condition  was 
diagnosed  as  steatorrhoea,  a  non-infective  disease.  Mr. 
Cooper  asked  whether,  in  spite  of  a  proper  certificate,  the 
children  were  still  excluded,  and  whether  the  nurse  who 
first  certified  had  any  medical  qualification?  Mr. 
M'Kenna  answered  that  the  Board  of  Education  bad  no 
information  as  to  the  incidents  referred  to.  In  the  event 
of  an  appeal  being  made  to  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  children  had  been  excluded  from  school  on  other 
than  reasonable  grounds,  the  circumstances  would  be 
carefully  investigated  teforea  decision  was  arrived  at. 


Publio  Health  Administration.-  In  answer  to  Mr.  Weir, 
Mr.  John  Burns  stated  last  week  that  in  1906  seven  cases 
of  district  councils  in  default  under  Section  299  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  had  been  dealt  with,  as  com- 
pared with  five  in  the  previous  year.  He  also  promised  to 
consider  the  suggestion  that  a  Local  Government  Board 
inspector  should  visit  and  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  St.  Asaph  Rural  District. 


The  Publio  Health  Bill  came  before  the  Grand  Committee 
after  recommittal  on  Monday  last,  and  was  amended  in  a 
few  relatively  unimportant  points.  The  Bill  occupied 
nearly  two  hours  of  the  Committee's  time,  and  should  now 
have  a  good  chanoe  of  passing  its  remaining  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  only  one  point  of  con- 
troversy likely  to  arise,  ami  that  Is  in  connexion  with  the 
clause  authorizing  local  authorities  to  provide  refreshment 
rooms  in  connexion  with  recreation  grounds.  Some  ardent 
temperance  reformers  see  in  this  a  dacger  of  the 
establishment  of  places  for  drinking,  and  so  may  give 
some  trouble  ere  the  Bill  passes^ 


The  Death  after  Vaccination.  — Mr.  Lupton  returned 
again  to  the  caBe  of  the  child  who  died  at  Croydon  after 
vaccination,  and  asked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  Tuesday  last  whether  he  was  aware 
that  the  child  only  broke  out  into  gores  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  vaccination,  and  that  the  bromide  treatment  was 
ordered  to  cure  the  sores.  Mr.  Buths  said  that  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  facts  were  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Lupton. 
He  was  informed  that  the  child  was  unsuccessfully 
vaccinated  on  January  4th,  and  successfully  on  the  11th  of 
fiat  month.  The  sores  seemed  to  have  first  appeared  on 
January  24th,  whilst  the  bromide  was  first  administered 
on  January  7ih.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  of  the  bromide  commenced  before  the 
sores  made  their  appearance.  He  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  prescribed  in  order  to  cure  the  sores.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  fits  from  which 
the  child  suffered. 

The  Registrar-General's  Report  on  Industrial  Mortality. 

—Mr.  Charles  Roberts  asked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whe'her  the  Registrar- General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  intended  to  issue  a  report 
on  the  mortality  experienced  in  certain  occupations,  in 
continuation  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Fifly-fifth  Annual 
Report,  Part  II  (Cd.  8503  of  1897;;  and,  if  so,  when  such 
report  was  likely  to  be  issued.  Mr.  Burns  answered  that  as 
stated  in  the  Registrar-General's  letter  to  him,  which  was 
prefixed  to  Part  I  of  the  Supplement  to  his  Sixty  fifth 
Annual  Report,  Part  II  of  that  Supplement  which  will 
contain  particulars  of  the  mortality  in  certain  occupations, 
was  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  It  was 
hoped  that  it  would  be  issued  about  the  end  of  thp 
present  year. 
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Sir  John  Banks,  K.C.B. 
Last  week  Sir  John  Banks,  K.C.B.,  entertained  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  dinner  at  his  residence, 
Merrion  Square.  Sir  Antony  MaeDonnell,  G.C  S.I.,  and 
several  members  of  the  medical  profession  were  honoured 
by  invitations. 

National  HosriTAL  for  Consumption. 
His  Excellency  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  paid  a  visit  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, Newcastle,  co.  Wieklow,  on  Saturday  last,  when 
they  were  received  by  members  of  the  governing  body,  the 
resident  staff,  and  by  Dr.  Coleman,  C.M.G.,  one  of  the 
physicians.  His  Excellency  addressed  the  patients,  and 
expressed  the  best  wishes  of  Lady  Aberdeen  and  himself 
for  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Orpen, 
Honorary  Secretary,  thanked  their  Excellencies  for  their 
gracious  visit 

University  Education  in  Ireland. 
The  Senate  oi  the  Koyal  L'niversity  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  "  the 
serious  Injury  to  higher  education  In  Ireland  which  will 
result  from  any  further  postponement  of  the  settlement 
of  a  question  so  vitally  bound  up  with  the  intellectual 
and  material  progress  of  the  country."  A  deputation 
consisting  of  the  following  members  was  appointed  to 
wiit  on  the  Chief  Secretary  :  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Castletown, 
of  Upper  Ossory,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  Bart , 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  William  Delany,  LED.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  John  R.  Leebody,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Alexander 
Anderson,  MA.,  LL.D.,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Killanin,  Bertram 
0.  A.  Windle,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Consignor  Mannix,  D.D.  Mr.  Birrell  is  to  devote  the 
autumn  to  the  study  of  the  university  question,  and  he 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  have  a  very  restful  holiday. 

Surgeon-General  Kilkelly. 
We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Surgeon-General  Charles 
E.  Kilkelly,  F.R.C.S.L,  wbo  died  in  Dublin  on  July  26th,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  and  the  Richmond  Hospital,  and  in  1856  entered 
the  East  India  Company's  Medical  Service.  He  almost 
immediately  saw  active  service.  In  the  great  mutiny  he 
barely  escaped  massacre  at  Delhi.  With  Lord  Clyde's 
column  he  was  present  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  and  at 
many  other  actions  during  that  time  of  terror.  He 
was  an  excellent  surgeon.  When  he  retired  several 
years  ago  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Drimcong,  co. 
Galway.  Here  he  became  identified  with  all  local  in- 
terests, and  he  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  affection  by 
all  in  the  district.  In  1859  he  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Commissary- General  Sir  Randolph  Routh,  KC.B.,  who 
served  at  Waterloo.  His  widow  and  his  sons,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Kilkelly,  C.M.G.,  Medical  Superintendent  at 
Osborne,  and  Major  Kilkelly,  I. M.S.,  survive  him. 

Special  Health  Commission  in  Belfast  :  Final 
Sittings. 

The  Health  Commission  resumed  its  sittings  en  July 
22nd.  Dr.  Norman  Barnett  gave  evidence  as  to  the  extent 
of  alcoholism  and  its  effect  on  the  general  health  of  the 
community.  Daring  the  year  ending  April,  1906,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  in- 
vestigated 1,196  cases,  involving  3,578  children,  for  neglect 
and  ill  treatment.  Of  these,  75  per  cent,  were  the  direct 
result  of  drunkenness;  these  homes  were  insanitary  and 
ia  many  cases  utterly  unfit  for  habitation.  In  some  the 
houses  were  good  enough  in  themselves,  but  the  filth 
rendered  them  injurious.  In  the  majority  of  tle*e 
poverty  was  not  the  cause;  many  of  the  families  were  in 
receipt  of  £1  to  £2  a  week.  Infantile  mortality  was  also 
raised,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by  alcoholism — as  in 
overlying,  neglect,  and  the  habit  of  giving  alcohol  and 
laudanum  to  infants.  He  urged  exact  returns  as  to  the 
presence  of  alcoholism  in  cases  of  overlying,  increased 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  the  establishment 
of  Government  inebriate  homes  in  which  magistrates 
could  order  the  prolonged  retention  of  chronic  inebriates. 

Dr.  McLiesh,   Visiting  Medical  Officer  to  the   Union 


Infirmary,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  phthisis 
admitted.  The  admissions  were  about  132  per  year. 
During  the  year  1906,  out  of  856  cases,  151,  or  17.7  per 
cent.,  were  flax  workers,  42  of  whom  were  males  and 
1C9  females. 

Dr.  GardnerRobb.YisitingMedical  Officer  to  the  Purdys- 
burn  Fever  Hospital  and  to  theFnion  Fever  Hospital,  said 
that  in  the  latter  they  could  treat  168  cases,  but  that  he 
had  seen  360  cases  in  at  one  time.  He  thought  the 
accommodation  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  town;  they 
had  sufficient  ground  at  Purdysburn  to  double  the  building 
accommodation. 

Drs.  Milligan,  Martin,  and  Munn,  District  Medical 
Officers,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  health  and  sanitary 
condition  of  their  respective  districts. 

On  July  23rd  evidence  was  given  on  the  control  of 
lodging-houses  on  the  markets,  and  on  the  model  lodging- 
house. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Manley  said  that  there  had  been  much 
typhoid  in  the  Whitehouse  District,  but  it  had 
diminished  since  a  new  water  supply  had  been  obtained ; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Greencastle  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  seaweed  nuisance  at  Lower  Whitehouse  was 
terrible:  he  had  seen  articles  of  silver  turned  black. 
People  came  in  large  numbers  to  collect  cockles  and 
mussels  from  the  shore,  a  practice  which  should  certainly 
be  stopped. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  inquiry  (July  24th)  Dr.  B3ilie, 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health,  gave  some 
supplementary  evidence. 

Dr.  King  Keir,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, also  gave  some  supplementary  evidence  as  regards 
various  reforms  that  had  been  carried  out,  or  had  been 
proposed  and  were  still  under  discussion  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McGrath,  K.C.,  addressed  the  Commission  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  showing  that  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  had  fallen  during  the  last  nine  years  ;  in  1898  the 
number  of  deaths  was  7,768,  in  1906  it  was  7,100,  and  the 
fall  had  been  pretty  regular.  Referring  to  the  question  of 
the  purification  of  sewage,  he  said  that  if  the  City  Council 
had  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1898,  and  carried  out  the  sewage  purification  before  1902, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  the  work  all  over  again 
in  1903.  He  then  referred  to  many  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Corporation  to  improve  the  health  of  the  town. 

Dr.  King  Kerr  and  Mr.  McGrath,  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Sir  John  Byers,  M.D.,  on  behalf  of  the  profession, 
and  Mr.  Godfrey  Ferguson  on  behalf  of  the  Citizens' 
Association,  then  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
impartiality,  thoroughness,  patience,  and  ability  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties, 
and  the  dignity  that  characterized  all  their  proceedings. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Commissioners  are 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Harding,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Leeds 
(Chairman) ;  Dr.  Ludovic  W.  D.  Mair,  medical  inspector 
to  the  Local  Government  Board ;  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers, 
medical  officer  of  health,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  P.  C.  Cowan,  chief 
engineering  inspector,  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland ;  and  Surgeon-Colonel  Flinn,  F.R.C.S.L,  medical 
inspector  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland. 

Hospitality  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast. 
The  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast,  Dr.  P.  R.  O'Connell,  J.P., 
surgeon  to  the  Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital,  entertained 
a  large  company  of  the  citizens  in  the  banqueting  room 
of  the  City  Hall  on  the  night  of  July  24th,  to  meet  the 
going  judges  of  assizes.  About  300  received  invitations, 
amongst  whom  there  were  a  large  number  of  the  host's 
professional  brethren.  The  usual  toasts  of  "  The  King,'' 
'•The  Royal  Family,"  and  "The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  Prosperity  to  Ireland"  were  gracefully  and 
eloquently  proposed  by  the  High  Sheriff;  the  last  of 
these  toasts  was  responded  to  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
present  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast.  Dr.  O'Connell  then  gave 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  "His  Majesty's  Going  Judges 
of  Assizes,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Dodds. 
"The  City  of  Belfast"  and  "The  High  Sheriff"  were 
finally  given  and  received  with  great  applause.  Dr. 
O'Connell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  so  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  and  its  reputation  for  hospitality, 
a  tradition  which  in  quite  recent  years  was  so  generously 
preserved  by  another  medical  High  Sheriff  of  the  year, 
Dr.  Henry  O'Neill. 
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The  Difficulties  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
One  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  Sir  John 
Dickson  Poynder's  Housing  Committee  proposed  to 
transfer  the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Housing  Acts  from  rural  district  councils  either  to  the 
county  councils  or  to  some  other  authority.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  district  councils  would 
take  this  serious  rellection  upon  their  methods  of  ad- 
ministration without  protest,  and  many  formal  resolutions 
have  been  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  to 
members  of  Parliament  expressing  the  opinion  that  no 
body  of  persons  could  have  a  greater  concern  for  the 
public  health  than  rural  district  councils.  Something 
more,  however,  than  formal  protest  is  required,  and  there 
is  overwhelming  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  medical 
inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  elsewhere 
that  the  sanitation  of  rural  districts  has  been  wofully 
neglected  by  those  who  have  been  entrusted  by  the 
Legislature  with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out.  One  of  the 
most  glaring  instances  of  the  ineptitude  of  a  rural  district 
council  is  to  be  found  in  the  dispute  which  is  now  going 
on  between  the  St.  Asaph  Council  and  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  district  (Dr.  Lloyd  Roberts).  In  his  last 
annual  report  Dr.  Roberts  again  called  the  attention  of 
the  council  to  certain  insanitary  conditions  which  had 
not  been  remedied.  The  reiteration  of  advice  previously 
given  was  not  acceptable  to  the  council,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health  was  asked  to  trim  his  report  to  the 
council's  liking.  This  was  a  course  which  Dr.  Roberts 
very  properly  refused  to  take,  and  he  suggested  that  if  the 
council  doubted  the  facts  he  had  stated,  a  request  should 
be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  the  dis- 
trict inspected  by  one  of  the  Board's  inspectors.  When 
the  question  was  under  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  council,  one  member  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
medical  officer  of  health  sending  a  copy  of  his  report  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  was  apparently  amazed 
at  his  audacity  in  doing  so,  being  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  a  moiety  of  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  paid  from  the  Exchequer  grants  con- 
ditional upon  his  sendiag  espies  of  his  reports  to  the 
county  council  and  Local  Government  Board. 

West  Wales  Sanatorium. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Wales  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  held  at 
Carmarthen  Guildhall  on  July  18th,  Sir  James  W. 
Drumrnond,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  in  the  chair, 
some  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  alleged 
impression  that  the  management  of  the  sanatorium  at 
Alltymynydd  was  not  sufficiently  democratic.  Mr. 
Wheldon,  Treasurer  of  the  Branch,  said  that  the  receipts 
for  the  sanatorium  up  to  the  present  were  £6,223  12s.  lid., 
and  £1,000  borrowed  from  Sir  James  Drummond.  On  the 
other  side  they  had  paid  £6,500  to  the  builders  and 
£182  10s.  to  the  architect,  the  total  expenditure  (including 
printing,  etc.,  and  secretary's  sundries)  being  £6,811  15s. 
7d.  There  was  due  £106  15s.  to  the  architect,  £168  10s. 
to  the  builder,  and  £1,000  to  Sir  James  Drummond.  That 
left  a  deficit  of  £863  7s.  8d.  The  Committee  might,  how- 
ever, count  on  receiving  another  £300.  Dr.  Bowen  Jones 
(Carmarthen),  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  said  that  the 
anticipated  expense  for  furnishing  was  £750.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  sanatorium  was  for  the  poor  exclusively,  the  idea 
of  taking  in  paying  p^tients  having  been  abandoned.  The 
gift  of  Mr.  David  Davies,  Llandinam,  meant  that  control 
should  come  from  the  county  councils.  Dr.  Douglas  Reid, 
of  Tenby,  said  that  if  the  county  councils  were  to  have 
the  sanatorium,  let  them  pay  the  £7,000  or  £3,000  or 
£9,000  which  the  promoters  had  collected  for  it.  On  no 
other  terms  had  they  a  right  to  it.  It  would  be  very  dis- 
creditable to  the  promoters  to  say  that  having  built  that 
beautiful  building  at  Altymynydd,  they  could  not  support 
it.  To  show  the  white  feather  after  the  battle  would  be 
unreasonable.  Dr.  Reid  advocated  a  system  of  dividing 
the  West  Wales  counties  into  districts  and  letting  each 
district  support  a  bed.  The  Chairman  said  that  Car- 
marthenshire ought  to  be  ashamed  if  it  could  not  provide 
£500  a  year,  and  surely  each  of  the  other  counties  could  do 
likewise.    Eventually  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  further 


discussion  of  the  question  to  the  executive,  who  should 
then  obtain  all  the  information  available  from  the 
supporters  of  the  scheme. 


IBirmmgbam, 

Health  of  the  City  of  Birmingham. 
The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  the  health 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham  for  the  year  19C6  has  just  been 
published.  There  were  16,016  children  born,  making  a 
birth-rate  of  29.3  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  29.2  in  the 
previous  year.  The  deaths  numbered  9,172,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  16  8,  as  compared  with 
16.1  in  1905,  the  latter  being  the  lowest  recorded  death- 
rate.  The  mean  death-rate  for  the  last  five  years  is  17.5. 
The  infant  mortality-rate,  based  on  the  number  of 
children  born,  was  168  per  1,000,  as  compared  with 
155  in  the  preceding  year,  and  this  higher  infant 
mortality  was  largely  owing  to  the  long  and  warm 
summer,  whieh  indirectly  induced  epidemic  diarrhoea. 
Deaths  due  to  the  seven  principal  zymotic  diseases 
numbered  1,521,  as  compared  with  1,051  during  1905. 
This  is  a  large  increase,  but  is  still  an  improvement  on 
the  number  for  1904,  which  was  1,845.  The  number  of 
deaths  due  to  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever 
was  greatly  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years. 
There  were  40  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  among 
191  notified  cases,  which  showa  that  although  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases,  yet  the 
disease  was  of  a  more  severe  type  than  of  late  years. 
The  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  is  the  lowest 
on  record,  and  the  numbers  have  been  rapidly  diminish- 
ing since  1900,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  :  1900, 
851  cases;  1901,  615;  1902,  544  ;  1903,  348  ;  1904,  248; 
1905,  209 ;  1906,  191.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  of  all  forms  was  884,  as  compared  with  999  in 
the  previous  year,  and  1,071  in  1904.  Of  these  deaths, 
672  were  due  to  phthisis.  Under  the  system  of  voluntary 
notification,  719  cases  of  phthisis  were  notified.  The 
medical  officer  of  health  considers  that  this  number 
represented  about  three- fourths  of  the  notifiable  cases. 
Each  notified  case  was  visited,  and  instructions  given  as 
to  means  of  prevention.  In  554  cases  of  death  or  removal 
the  house  was  disinfected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROPORTIONAL  VOTING. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  note  en 
proportional  voting  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  July 
27th,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  comments.  It  is  stated  that  the  result  in  the  election 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  was  not  very  striking,  inasmuch  as  the  four  candi 
dates  who  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  were 
finally  returned.  In  the  method  of  voting  previously  in 
force,  however,  each  elector  had  four  votes,  and  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  the  same  four  candidates  elected  by 
the  new  method  of  voting  would  have  been  returned 
under  the  lormer  rules.  The  result  of  the  election  shows 
that  in  this  particular  case  the  transfers  made  no  differ- 
ence in  the  result,  and  confirms  previous  experience  that 
the  transfers  are  a  subsidiary  feature  of  the  single  trar  s- 
ferable  vote.  With  the  single  vote,  even  when  it  is  not 
transferable,  each  section  numbering  not  less  than  a  quota 
of  votes  is  sure  of  returning  a  representative,  and  this  is 
the  method  of  voting  used  in  Parliamentary  elections  in 
Japan.  When  the  single  vote  is  made  transferable 
representation  is  made  more  strictly  proportionate. 

It  is  also  stated  in  your  note  that  "  the  scrutiny 
undoubtedly  appears  a  formidable  task,"  but  it  is  so  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  I  should,  however,  like  to- 
point  out  that  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  election 
was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Lord 
Courtney's  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  and,  as  prac- 
tical experience  tends  to  show  that  the  method  in  which 
the  transfers  are  carried  out  is  of  subsidary  importance, 
other  Branches  may  prefer  the  simpler  form  of  scrutiny 
adopted  by  several  trades- unions  in  Canada.  The  prac- 
tical advantages  of  proportional  representation  are  secured 
by  this  method :  it  gives  satisfaction,  and  the  results  In 
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nearly  every  case  would  be  the  same.  In  this  method  the 
votes  are  shuffled,  and  when  any  surplus  is  transferred,  a 
number  of  papers  equal  to  the  surplus  is  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  successful  candidate's  papers,  and  the  votes  so 
taken  are  distributed  to  the  second  preferences. 

There  is  obviously  in  the  trades  union  method  of 
transfer  a  slight  element  of  chance  which,  in  the  Municipal 
Representation  Bill,  is  eliminated.  Whenever  a  surplus 
arises  this  measure  provides  for  the  examination  of  all 
the  votes  of  the  successful  candidate,  and  for  the  transfer 
to  each  second  preference,  after  the  necessary  calculations, 
of  his  proportionate  shaie  of  the  surplus.  This  more 
exact  method  was  adopted  in  the  two  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch  elections,  and  yet,  as'you  observe,  all  the 
operations  were  completed  in  two  hours.  With  the  trades- 
union  method  the  scrutiny  would  have  taken  much  less 
time,  as  all  surpluses,  instead  of  being  transferred 
separately,  could  have  been  distributed  in  one  operation. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  if  any  Branch  prefers  the 
simpler  form  of  scrutiny — a  form  which  yields  all  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  more  exact  method — I  shall 
only  be  too  glad  to  draft  the  instructions  necessary  for  the 
scrutineers,  and  in  any  case  to  send  pamphlets  explanatory 
of  proportional  representation. — I  am,  etc., 

John  H.  Humphreys, 

Honorary  Secretary.  Proportional  Representation  Society. 
107,  Algernon  Road.  Lewisham.  S.E.,  July  31st. 


INTRAMEATAL  TREATMENT  OF  SUPPURATIVE 
OTITIS. 

Sir,— I  have  had  several  letters  from  Dr.  William  Hill, 
who  is  introducing  the  discussion  on  the  intrameatal 
treatment  of  suppurative  otitis  at  Exeter.  He  says : 
"  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  you  have  given 
the  name  'otectomy'  to  the  old  operation  of  combined 
meatal  ossiculectomy,  myrlngectomy,  and  (meatal) 
attlcotomy,  which  you  have  slightly  modified  in  some 
details. '  Otectomy,  however,  was  better  defined  by  Dr. 
Hackivorth  Stuart  at  the  Public  Health  Congress  aB 
"  removal  of  the  diseased  tympanic  remains  and  a  detailed 
disinfection  of  the  cavity."  It  literally  means  a  cutting 
out  from  the  ear,  and  may  be  properly  applied  to  opera- 
tions which  may  possibly  not  interfere  with  the  ossicles, 
membrane,  or  attic  wall.  Dr.  Hill  points  out,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  that  several  otologists  have  practised  intrameatal 
operations,  but  have  generally  abandoned  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that  fact,  and  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned as  to  the  question  of  originality.  The  man  who 
succeeds  In  flying  will  probably  have  worked  on  the  lints 
of  others  who  have  failed ;  but  what  I  do  believe  is  that 
the  results  of  several  years'  work  show  that  most  cases  of 
infected  ears  can  be  most  safely  and  most  satisfactorily 
treated  without  operations  on  the  temporal  bone.  As  I 
have  been  prevented  from  going  to  Exeter,  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  may  make  this  statement. — I  am,  etc., 

Coventry,  July  29th.  F.  FaULDER  White. 


OPERATIONS  FOR  CHRONIC  SUPPURATION  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  EAR. 

Sir, — Mr.  Charles  Heath  in  his  paper  in  the  Journal 
for  July  13th,  p.  82,  describes  a  case  which  has  been 
relieved  by  "  operation  for  attic  disease  without  destruc- 
tion of  the  drum,"  the  first  being  a  girl  on  whom  Mr. 
Heath  performed  a  similar  operation  in  hospital  last 
October. 

Mr.  Heath  has  evidently  forgotten  a  case  brought  by 
me  before  the  Otological  Society  on  December  1st,  1902  — 
a  ease  of  cholesteatoma  of  the  attic  and  antrum,  with  a 
good  result  from  operative  opening  of  these  parts  with 
preservation  of  the  ossicles,  membrana  tympani,  and 
cholesteatoma  matrix.  The  hearing  before  the  operation 
was  nearly  but  not  quite  as  good  as  afterwards,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  hearing  that  I  decided 
to  preserve  the  ossicles  and  membrane.  This  process  was 
even  then  not  a  new  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  German  Otological  Society  at  Its  meeting 
in  Hamburg  in  May,  1899,  where  several  speakers 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  as  to  the  desirability 
of  preserving  the  membranes  aDd  ossicles. 

The  prfarcrple  of  preserving  the  membrane  and  ossicles 

as  long  as  they  are1  likely  to   be  of  any  functional  value  iB 

very  important,  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  In  those 

•    which  the  so-called  radical  opetation  is  performed 


by  judicious  operators  these  structures  are  usually  already 
so  obviously  useless  for  functional  purposes  that  their 
retention  is  not  desirable. 

All  students  of  the  history  of  otology  will  agree  with 
Dr.  William  Hill  in  insisting  on  justice  being  rendered  to 
Professor  Krister,  whose  method  was  published  in  1889. 
It  is  inteiesting  to  notice  how  Mr.  Heath's  studies  have 
led  him  practically  to  revert  to  it. — I  am,  etc., 

Loudon,  W.,  July  29tu.  DuNDAS  GRANT. 


SWEATING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  BY 
PUBLIC  BODIES. 

Sir, — I  fully  endorse  all  that  your  correspondent  Dr. 
W.  Moore  writes  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
July  13th  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

We  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Lowlands,  have  a  more 
serious  complaint.  The  Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  act  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  rules  signed  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  also  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  old 
Board  of  Supervision ;  and  further,  parish  councils  have 
no  discretionary  power  whatever  as  to  medical  attendance, 
as  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Isdale 
v.  Jack,  February  12th,  1866,  and  all  of  which  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  says  are  stereotyped,  and  from  which 
they  are  unable  to  depart. 

The  conditions  of  the  medical  relief  grant  are  that  no 
Poor  law  medical  officer's  salary  car>  include  cost  of  medical 
certificates,  statutory  quarterly  visit,  and  sick  visits  to 
boarded-out  lunatics,  lunacy  certificates  (under  the  rules 
arid  regulations  of  the  Lunacy  Board)  or  boarded-out 
children. 

Still  there  are  a  large  number  of  parishes  in  Scotland 
that  are  allowed  to  compel  their  parish  medical  officers  to 
do  all  these  extra  duties  (for  which  he  is  entitled  to  pay- 
meat  of  the  usual  fees)  for  his  Poor-law  salary  only. 

There  are  about  200  parishes  that  have  given  a  return 
to  the  Departmental  Committees  Inquiry  on  Outdoor 
Medical  Relief,  showing  that  such  duties  are  included 
by  them  in  the  salary  paid,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
regulations. 

Some  medical  officers  wten  they  complain  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  got  redress,  and  the  defaulting 
parish  has  been  compelled  to  pay  the  fees,  others  again 
have  been  refused  any  h<?lp  whatever  in  their  troubles. 

The  English  Local  Government  Board  as  represented 
by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  has  never  to  my  know- 
ledge been  complained  of  for  allowing  any  such  breach 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Local  Government  Board's  medical 
relief  grant  such  as  this. 

Why  should  such  be  allowed  in  Scotland,  if  Mr.  Patten 
McDougal  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland 
says  they  have  no  power  to  alter  the  regulations  laid  down 
when  they  took  over  the  control  of  parish  councils  from 
the  Board  of  Supervision  ? 

Why  should  the  Local  Government  Board  not  be  called 
in  question  for  their  laxity  of  management,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Patten  McDougal  says  the  Board  is  a  responsible  body 
subje<  t  to  the  control  of  Parliament  ? 

Is  it  not  time  thRt  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland 
banded  themselves  togtther,  and  took  measures  that 
would  ensure  the  straightforward  carrying  out  of  all  the 
regulations  ?  The  officials  of  the  Local  Governmett 
Board  in  their  departmental  report  ask  that  power  be 
given  them  to  vary  the  conditions  of  the  medical  relief 
grant  and  other  rules. 

I  wonder  what  the  parish  medical  officer  will  get  for  his 
work  when  that  power  is  in  the  Board's  hands,  when  we 
have  such  loose  management  now. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  case,  which  is  of  far  more  value 
than  any  amount  of  abstract  statement. 

In  Glasgow  we  have  two  parish  councils  (Govan  and 
Glasgow,  the  largest  in  Scotlat  d).  Govan,  in  their  return 
of  salaries,  gives  so  much  under  Lunacy,  Poor-law,  and 
Vaccination  Acts,  and  also  states  that  the  pay  for  other 
parish  lunacy  certificates  21s  ,  and  statutory  quarterly 
visits  to  boarded-out  lunatics  6s.,  and  these  fees  are  paid 
to  their  medical  officer.  Glasgow,  in  their  return  of 
salaries,  gives  a  similar  return — but  does  their  medical 
officer  get  these  feesP  No.  They  are  charged  againet 
the  other  parishes,  but  the  money  is  retained  by  the 
council,  and  they  say  that  the  medical  officers  cannot  be 
paid  because  the  inspector  of  poor  tells  them  (the  council) 
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that  the  money  belongs  to  themselves  and  not  to  the 
medical  officers  ;  and  yet,  in  giving  evidence  before  tl  e 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  medical  outdoor  relief, 
the  evidence  of  the  inspector  of  Glasgow  parish  is  that 
these  fees  are  paid. 

The  profession  in  England  will  see  from  this  statement 
of  facts  that  in  Scotland  our  position  is  much  worse,  and 
proves  that  there  is  urgent  and  pressing  need  for  a  coui- 
blntd  All-British  Poor-law  and  Vaccination  Medical 
Officers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Glasgow,  July  23th.  T.   RUSSELL. 

HOLIDAY  PRACTICE. 

Sir,— May  I  endorse  "  Seaside  Practitioner's  "  complaint 
re  doctors  treating  patients  of  a  struggling  country  prac- 
titioner when  on  their  holiday  r  First  aid  is  all  very  well, 
bat  give  us  a  chance  after. 

But  the  chief  offender  is  the  consultant  (so-called), 
whose  family  talk  and  advertise  him,  and  he  is  called  on 
to  "  wipe  the  eye "  of  the  local  man  in  some  chronic 
neurotic  case.  The  fact  that  they  might  offer  to  meet  the 
local  man  and  have  a  consultation  never  seems  ,to  enter 
their  minds.  Whether  they  charge  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  us.  Personally,  I  think  the  man  who  does 
i  \  for  nothing  is  the  worse  of  the  two. — I  am,  etc., 

July  29th.  Another  Seaside  Practitioner. 


THE   CANCER  PROBLEM. 

Sir — In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  20th 
Dr.  Charles  Gordon  Maekay  reports  an  interesting  case 
of  retrogression  of  pronounced  carcinomatous  growths 
following  extensive  pleuritic  effusion. 

As  such  clinical  observations  may  psssibly  some  day 
prove  useful,  1  crave  space  to  put  on  record  the  following 
brief  remarks : 

Miss  E.  S.,  aged  57,  noticed  a  swelling  in  her  left  breast 
in  April,  1904.  A  complete  operation  was  performed  in 
October,  1904,  and  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  carcinoma 
tous.  In  July,  1906,  she  came  under  my  notice,  suffering 
from  extensive  infiltration  of  both  lungs,  glandular 
enlargement  in  the  supraclavicular  fossae  and  marked 
cachexia  and  debility.  Courses  of  x  rays  and  trypsin,  last- 
ing for  three  months  proved  fruitless.  In  February,  1907, 
left  pleurisy  with  limited  effusion  supervened,  and  I  con- 
sidered the  end  at  hand.  In  a  month  the  effusion  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  patient  very  much  better  in  all 
respects.  For  four  months  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  stayed.  At  present,  however,  signs  of  renewed 
growth  are  making  their  appearance.  Should  pleuritic 
effasion  again  occur  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the 
effect. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  July  27th.     David  Sommervtlle,  M.D..  M  R.L'.P. 


POISONING  BY  BROMOFORM. 
Sir, — 1  read  with  interest  Dr.  Benson's  record  of  a  case 
of  poisoning  by  bromnform  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  July  27th,  especially  as  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  this  drug  pretty  extensively  in  the 
treatment  of  whooping-cough.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
singularly  fortunate,  but  I  have  not  had  any  eases  in  which 
toxic  symptoms  supervened  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
drug.  My  custom  has  been  to  prescribe  It  in  a  mixture 
such  as  this : 


Bromoform 

...    mj 

Sp.  chloroform. 

...        TliUJ 

Mucilage 

...    q.s. 

Aq.  anethi     

...    ad  Sj 

A  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  given  every  four  hours 
to  a  child  1  year  old.  For  an  infant  6  months  old  half- 
teaspoonf  ul  doses  are  given,  and  for  children  over  1  year  of 
age  the  dose  is  increased  according  to  age.  My  experience 
has  been  that  no  difficulty  is  met  with  in  getting  children 
to  take  this  mixture.  It  is  often  advisable  to  add  one 
minum  of  tincture  of  strophanthus  to  each  dose,  and  if 
thought  necessary  some  flavouring  agent  may  be  included. 

The  fact  that  bad  effects  often  follow  the  administration 
of  the  last  dose  in  the  bottle  indicates  that  the  drug  tends 
to  set'le  at  the  bottom.  The  bottle  should  always  be 
labelled  "  Shake  the  bottle,"  and  if  the  importance  of 
this  is  explained  to  the  person  in  charge,   and  if  the 


instructions  are  carefully  and  conscientiously  carried  out, 
then  the  risk  of  the  child  getting  an  overdose  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the  prescription  given  above, 
the  mucilage  holds  the  drug  in  suspension,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  scientific  method  of  prescribing  such  a  drug 
as  this. 

Anothei  danger  (which  has  to  be  specially  guarded 
against  amongst  the  poorer  classes)  is  that  the  teaspoon 
used  is  generally  of  greater  capacity  than  a  medicinal 
teaspoon,  and  so  perhaps  the  child  may  be  getting  double 
the  quantity  for  a  dose.  It  would  be  well  in  all  doubtful 
eases  either  to  see  the  spoon  that  is  to  be  used,  and  write 
the  "  Signetur  "  accordiLgly,  or  to  prescribe  half  a  dose  of 
the  drug  in  each  drachm  of  the  mixture.  Another  practice 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  is  the  reckless 
administration  of  the  medicine  when  almost  finished,  the 
emptying  into  a  glass  of  what  is  judged  to  be  the  last  dose 
without  measuring  it.  A  greater  quantity  than  desirable 
may  thus  be  given,  and  cases  have  been  from  time  to  time 
recorded  in  which  symptoms  of  a  most  alarming  nature 
have  followed  such  a  practice. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  powerful  drug  it  is  essential  that 
each  dose  should  be  accurately  measured,  acd  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  importance  of  the  mixture  being  "well 
shaken  before  taken.'' — I  am,  etc., 

Kidderminster,  June  27th.  J.  ALLAN. 


GONOCOCCAL  PYAEMIA. 
Sir, — In  reading  the  account  of  the  very  interesting 
case,  reported  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Jacob  in  the  Journal 
of  July  27th,  I  was  sorry  to  find  no  reference  to 
the  treatment  recorded  by  Dr.  S.  Fenwick  and 
myself  of  rectal  injections  of  polyvalent  antistreptococcus 
seium.  If  that  had  been  tried  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
disease  would  not  have  proved  fatal,  as  several  cases 
almost  identical  with  the  one  described  have  yielded 
promptly  to  this  treatment.  Though  the  disease  is  an 
uncommon  one,  it  seems  that  the  serum  treatment  should 
be  more  widely  known,  as  its  favourable  action  is  prompt 
and  certain.  For  the  description  of  it  I  may  refer  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Mtdico-Chirurgical  Society  for  1906. — 
I  am,  etc., 
London,  W.,  July  28th.  J.   PORTER  PARKINSON. 


"AN  AMATEUR  IN  DRUGS." 
Sib,— I  have  read  your  article  "  An  Amateur  in  Drugs  " 
with  much  interest,  because,  even  as  an  amateur,  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  much  that  jou  say  ;  but  I 
fail  to  see  that  your  severe  strictures  apply  to  anything 
that  I  have  said  about  sanatogen.  If  I  have  recommended 
it  as  a  foodbacause  I  have  seen  its  undoubted  good  effects, 
I  have  only  been  guilty  of  following  in  the  steps  of  several 
doctors  whose  pamphlets  have  been  sent  to  me,  and  who 
have  spoken  so  unhesitatingly  of  the  benefits  of  sanatogen 
that  I  hardly  think  that  I  have,  even  as  an  amateur, 
committed  any  great  enormity  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
gocd  results  I  have  seen  from  using  this  preparation. 

I  refer  you  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E., 
formerly  Lecturer  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  and 
Examiner,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow  ; 
and  to  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Ewald,  Medical  Privy 
Councillor,  and  Director  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Hospital, 
Berlin. 

If  men  of  standing  have  thought  well  to  recommend  in 
print,  over  their  own  names,  a  food  which  they  believe  to 
be  valuable  in  cases  of  sleeplessness  and  anaemia,  In 
enterio  fever,  and  for  children  suffering  from  rickets,  and 
in  other  diseases  which  require  that  the  patient  should  be 
properly  nourished,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  great  heresy 
on  my  part  to  state  that  I,  too,  have  seen  wonderful 
benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  that  which  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  valuable  food. 

It  is  quite  true  that  my  letter  is  dated  from  the  Farm 
Colony  at  Duxhurst.  Our  medical  officer  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim  any  intention  on  my  part  to  usurp  his 
prerogatives,  but  as  the  Duxhurst  Farm  Colony  happens 
now  to  be  my  only  residence,  it  is  natural  that  I  should 
date  any  letter  that  I  write  from  there. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  medical  profession  is 
obliged  to  protect  the  public  from  the  misleading  adver- 
tisements of  quacks  and  proprietors  of  patent  remedies, 
but  I  think  it  is  stretching  the  matter  too  far  to  say  that 
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no  one  is  justified  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  results 
obtained  from  a  wholesome  nutrient  which  medical  men 
have  already  publicly  endorsed,  and  the  contents  of  which 
are  as  easily  ascertained  as  those  of  Benger's  food  or 
Oswego  cornflour.  The  certificate  of  the  analysis  by 
Mr.  Granville  H.  Sbarpe,  F.C.S.,  is  sufficient  testimony 
as  to  its  useful  properties. — I  am,  etc., 

Isabel  Somerset. 

The  Cottage.  Industrial  Farm  ColoDy, 
Duxhurst,  Reigate,  July  25th. 

*„*  Lady  Henry  Somerset  seems  to  have  misEed  the 
point  of  our  observations.  She,  like  the  rest  of  the  British 
public,  is  of  course  entitled  to  give  her  opinion,  for  what  it 
may  be  worth,  as  to  the  value  of  a  food  or  a  system  of 
philosophy.  What  we  venture  to  think  objectionable  is  that 
she  should  speak  as  one  having  authority  on  the  effects  of 
a  particular  preparation  in  conditions  of  disease  as  to 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  any  real 
knowledge.  Even  were  the  opinion  so  confidently  delivered 
of  any  value  in  itself,  its  publication  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  in  a'  popular  magazine  is  scarcely  to  be 
commended  as  a  method  of  instructing  the  people. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 

Sir, — As  a  supplement  to  jour  leading  srticle  in  last 
week's  issue  on  the  vagaries  of  this  fashionable  super- 
stition, may  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  Mrs.  Eddy's  views  of  toxicology  has  hitherto 
been  neglected,  Mrs.  Eddy  contends  that  the  poisonous 
properties  of  certain  drugs  do  not  really  inhere  in  the 
"  matter "  of  which  they  are  composed  (for  this,  like  all 
other  "  matter,"  is  merely  a  delusion  of  "  mortal  mind  "), 
but  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  "  mortal  mind  "  aforesaid, 
which,  by  investing  these  drugs  with  imaginary  poisonous 
properties,  converts  them  into  actual  poisons— for  the 
time  being.  Ipecacuanha  a:ts  as  an  emetic,  and  caster  oil 
a3  an  aperient,  because  so  "  mortal  mtnd  "  has  come  to 
balieve,  and  this  belief  is  now  so  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds 
that  these  results  follow.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  ichy  these  particular  beliefs  and  no  others  have 
attached  themselves  to  these  particular  drugs.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  not  "  mortal  mind "  have  believed  that 
the  castor-  oil  be3n  was  an  agreeable  tonic  ?  Let  us  go 
back  in  thought  to  that  far-distant  day  when  the  first 
savage  (who,  presumably,  was  not  a  Christian  Scientist, 
and  so  had  no  belieis  one  way  or  the  other  about  the 
matter)  devoured  by  mistake,  or  as  an  experiment,  a 
handful  of  the  seeds  of  what  we  now  call  Ricinus communis. 
No  anticipation  of  the  res  alts  so  soon  to  follow  was  In  his 
mind ;  no  atmosphere  of  cathartic  belief  ex  hypothesi 
invested  the  innocent-looking  vegetable;  but  can  Mrs. 
Eddy  or  Mr.  Dixon  deny  that  the  consequences  of 
that  haBty  meal  would  have  been  the  same  as 
those  with  which  our  childhood  was  sadly  familiarized  ? 
Granted  that  after  that  painful  experience  a  certain 
amount  of  mortal  "belief"  would  surround  this  earliest 
addition  to  the  neolithic  pharmacopoeia  in  the  mind  of  our 
rude  forefather.  This  was  natural  enough,  but  on  Mrs. 
Eddy's  hypothesis  the  difficulty  of  its  previous  existence 
is  not  explained.    Will  Mr.  Dixon  explain  it  ? 

The  same  argument,  of  course,  applies  to  the  action  of 
unknown  poisons  on  animals,  and,  in  fact,  upon  all  living 
creatures  who,  while  susceptible  to  them,  are  in  entire 
ignorance  of  their  effects. 

Another  thing.  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers  are  very 
fond  of  quoting  the  text,  "  If  they  drink  any  deadly  thing 
it  shall  not  hurt  them."  But  the  whole  point  of  the 
argument  in  this  verse  (apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  confessedly  spurious  addition  to  St.  Mark's 
1  Gospel)  depends  upon  the  admitted  "deadliness"  of  the 
poison  drunk,  otherwise  where  would  the  "  miracle "  of 
the  antidotal  faith  come  in  ?  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  denying  the  existence  of  the  poison ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  direct  opposite. — I  am,  etc., 


July  28th. 


Montagu  Lomax, 


Sir,— You  might  add  to  your  extracts  in  the  editorial  of 
last  week  from  Science  and  Health,  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  paragraph.  After  proving  to  her 
own  satisfaction  in  hundreds  of  pages  that  pain  is  a  delu- 
sion and  dru^s  another,  and  a  shocking  substitute  for 
"  Divine  mind  "  on  page  464,  par.  21,  in  the  last  edition, 
she  absolutely  says  in  Instruction  to  workers : 

If,  from  injury,  a  Christian  Solentist  has  pain  (sic)  so  that 


he  cannot  heal  himself  mentally,  he  should  call  a  surgeon  for 
a  hypodermic  injection.'    (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Comment  is  superfluous. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W  ,  July  27th.  A.  T.  ScHOFIELD,  M.D. 


Sir  —I  am  very  far  from  anxious  to  involve  myself  in  a 
controversy  on  any  subject,  but  In  the  article  in  your  last 
issue  you  ask  me  a  definite  question,  and  to  that  question 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  reply. 

You  a=k  whether  I  am  prepared  to  undertake  to  blot 
out  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  now  raging  at  Peterhead  P  I 
answer,  Certainly  I  am  not.  No  Christian  Scientist  would 
undertake  anything  of  the  kind,  any  more  than  the  Apostle 
Peter  cculd  be  induced  to  undertake  to  give  Simon  Magus 
for  mone  y  the  power  to  heal.  The  Christian  Scientist  knows 
exactly  what  Peter  knew,  that  the  power  to  heal,  as  Jesus 
taught  and  healed,  depends  on  the  spiritual  perception  of 
the  healer,  and  that  whether  or  no  that  perception  will  be 
equal  to  any  given  attempt  it  is  Impossible  to  say.  Any 
Christian  Scientist,  however,  will  undertake,  if  the 
requirements  of  Christian  Science  are  fulfilled,  to  do  his 
utmost  to  help  any  sick  person  who  may  apply  to  him, 
and  to  show  such  a  person  how  he  may  begin  to  gain  that 
spiritual  perception  which  will  enable  him,  through 
purity  of  thought  and  consecration  to  Truth,  to  some  day 
obey  the  divine  command  to  overcome  "  ail  manner  of 
disease." 

The  only  man  in  the  world  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
He  healed  with  unerring  certainty  Is  Jesus,  and  it  is  the 
contention  of  Christian  Science  that  the  only  method  by 
which  suc'i  healing  can  ever  be  repeated  is  the  method  He 
taught  and  practised.  That  the  disciples  failed  to  heal  on 
occasion  we  know,  but  that  dees  not  prove  that  as  healers 
they  were  inferior  to  the  Jewish  physicians  any  more  than 
if  a  Christian  Scientist  were  to  be  found  presumptuous 
enough  to  undertake  to  stop  the  epidemic  at  Peterhead, 
and  fail,  it  would  prove  that  Christian  Science  healing  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  medical  schools. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  article  rests  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  theory  of  idealism  in  general  and 
Christian  Science  idealism  in  particular  is  only  a  theory, 
whilst  the  premisses  of  materialism  have  been  made  good. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  quote  Byron's  epigram,  but  no  one 
knows  better  than  you,  Sir,  that  the  lines  merely  prove 
that  Byron  did  not  know  what  Berkeley  meant,  or  that  he 
was,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  simply  one 
of  the  coxcombs  who  vanquished  Berkeley  with  a  grin. 

It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  as  a  general  principle,  to 
say  as  you  do  that  "whether  pain  or  disease  is  absolute 
or  relative,  it  is  absolutely  real  to  the  sufferer,  and  he 
wants  to  get  rid  of  it,"  but  the  question  is  whether  you 
are  to  proceed  to  overcome  a  condition  which  is  absolute 
by  the  same  methods  as  one  which  is  relative.  For  in- 
stance, if  pain  is  purely  a  condition  of  the  human  mind  it 
must  surely  be  met  by  a  different  treatment  than  would 
be  employed  if  it  is  wholly  Independent  of  that  mind. 

In  criticizing  a  book  like  'Science  and  Health,  in  which 
Mrs.  Eddy  is  endeavouring  to  place  a  new  point  of  view 
before  her  hearers,  it  is  even  more  than  usually  unsafe  to 
dissociate  particular  passages  from  their  context.  Mrs. 
Eddy,  for  example,  makes  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  divine  Mind  and  mortal  mind,  and  to  grasp  her  mean- 
ing it  is  essential  to  maintain  this.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
transcripts  in  your  article,  this  distinction  has  been  lost, 
and  the  resulting  confusion  has  caused  you  to  accuse  her 
of  self-contradiction.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  a  sound 
deduction  to  label  Christian  Science  "the  gospel  of  dirt" 
from  the  passage  you  have  begun  to  quote,  and  which 
continues  as  follows : 

I  insist  on  bodily  cleanliness  within  and  without.  I  am  not 
patient  with  a  speck  of  dirt :  but  in  caring  for  an  infant  one 
need  not  wash  his  little  body  all  over  each  day  in  order  to 
keep  it  sweet  as  the  new-blown  flower. 

You  ask,  with  regard  to  the  taking  of  poisons,  how  "  can 
Christian  Science  make  deadly  things  harmless  if  the 
belief  of  the  majority "  (as  Christian  Science  teaches) 
"overpowers  that  of  the  infinitesimal  minority ?"  It  is 
because,  in  the  wonderful  phrase  of  Douglas,  "  with  God 
one  is  a  majority  ;  "  because  one  person  understanding  the 
absolute  law  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  It,  can  overcome 
the  belief  of  thousands  based  on  a  mere  relative  sense  of 
what  constitutes  law.  It  was  the  truth  of  this  which 
enabled   Jesus    to    say  of  those  who  believed    in  Him, 
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i;hat  is,  understood  His  teaching,  "If  they  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them."  Nor,  again,  has  Mrs. 
Eddy  ever  said  that  her  husband  died  of  poison,  but  that 
there  is  no  death.  "  To  say,''  she  has  written,  "  that  you 
and  I,  as  mortals,  will  not  enter  this  dark  shadow  of 
material  sense  called  death,  is  to  assert  what  we  have  not 
proved."  But  she  does  insist  that  death  is  not  real,  inas- 
much as  It  Is  no  part  of  divine  law,  no  part  of  eternal  life, 
"  those,"  she  says,  "  who  reach  this  transition,  called  death, 
without  having  rightly  improved  the  lessons  of  this 
primary  school  of  mortal  existence — and  still  believe  in 
matter's  reality,  pleasure  and  pain — are  not  ready  to 
understand  Immortality.  Hence  they  awake  only  to 
another  sphere  of  experience."  Jesus  said,  "  Our  friend 
T.azarus  sleepeth  ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of 
sleep." 

Finally,  may  I  endeavour  to  explain  the  position  taken 
up  by  Christian  Science  with  regard  to  surgery  ?  The 
philosophical  idealist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  declared  emphatically  that  there  was 

No  substance  of  matter,  but  only  a  substance  of  mind,  which 
he  terms  spirit:  thai  there  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  sub- 
stance, the  one  eternal  and  uncreated,  the  substance  of  the 
I>eity,  the  other  created,  and,  once  created,  naturally  eternal ; 
that  the  universe,  as  known  to  created  spirits,  has  no  being  iu 
itself. 

The  philosophical  idealist  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Professor  Oatwald,  declares 

Matter  Is  only  a  thing  imagined,  which  we  have  constructed 
for  ourselves,  very  imperfectly  to  represent  the  constant 
element  in  the  changing  series  of  phenomena.  Now  we  begin 
to  understand  that  the  actual — that  is,  that  which  acts  upon 
us,  is  only  energy,  we  have  to  ascertain  by  tests  in  what 
.elation  the  two  ccnceptions  stand,  and  the  result  is  without  a 
doubt  that  of  energy  alone  can  reality  be  predicated. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  that  to  the  churchman 
and  to  the  chemist  matter  represents  only  the  hypothetical 
substance  of  what  the  one  calls  mind  and  the  other 
energy.    But,  says  Huxley,  with  relentless  logic : 

If  the  hypothetical  substance  of  mind  is  possessed  of  energy, 
I,  for  my  part,  am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  discriminated 
from  the  hypothetical  substance  of  matter. 

As  a  fact,  it  cannot  be,  and  that  is  why  Mrs.  Eddy  wrote, 
forty  years  ago,  "  mortal  mind  and  body  combine  as  one." 
if  this  idealistic  premiss  is  once  granted,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  the  drinking  of  tar  water  or  any  other  drug 
is  only  a  clumsy  way  of  convincing  the  human  mind,  and 
it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  "  the  body 
manifests  only  what  mortal  mind  admits,  whether  it  be  a 
broken  bone,  disease,  or  sin."  Granting  this,  it  follows 
that  mental  surgery  is  but  another  step  forward  in  meta- 
physical healing.  Already  human  thought  is  passing  out 
of  the  childhood  of  philosophic  idealism  to  the  stature  of 
manhood  in  Christ,  as  it  begins  to  comprehend  what  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  described  as  "  this  warfare  between  the  idea  of 
divine  power,  which  Jesus  presented,  and  the  mythological 
material  intelligence  called  energy  and  opposed  to  Spirit." 
Between  the  mortal  mind  cf  philosophical  idealism,  and 
the  divine  Mind  in  Christian  Science. 

I  have  striven  to  set  down  here  the  teachings  of 
Christian  Science  as  I  understand  them  without  dis- 
courtesy to  any  one.  To  all  striving  towards  the  goal  of 
eternal  truth  Christian  Scientists  would  speak  in  the 
•words  which  Abraham  spake  unto  Lot,  "  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  be  brethren."— I  am, 
•etc, 

Christian  Science  Publication  FREDERICK   DlXON. 

Committee,  Loudon,  July  29th. 

*»*  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  has  explained 
away  any  of  the  contradictions  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  teaching 
pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which  he  refers.  As  for 
'idealism  and  materialism,  our  position  is  like  that  of 
Carlyle,  who  replied  to  some  one  who  asked  if  he  was 
a  pantheist,  "  I  am  neither  a  pan-theist  nor  a  pot-theist ; 
for  the  rest  never  mind."  We  look  for  facts,  and  care 
nothing  about  "isms."  We  may  remind  Mr.  Dixon 
that  it  was  Christian  Science  as  expounded  and  prac- 
tised by  the  hero  of  Mr.  Benson's  novel  which  we 
ventured  in  the  first  instance  to  criticize,  and  it  was 
more  especially  against  the  power  to  stop  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  fever  with  which  Mrs.  Eddy"s  teaching  is  there 
credited  that  we  wished  to  protest.  If  individuals 
•cheese  to  be    treated  for    diseases,  real   or   imaginary, 


by  incantations,  that  is  their  own  concern ;  but  the 
notion  that  Christian  Science  can  check  an  epidemic; 
is  a  danger  to  the  community.  As  far  as  we  under- 
stand Mr.  Dixon,  he  himself  would  scarcely  dare 
to  put  the  healing  virtues  of  Christian  Science  to  the 
touch  in  a  struggle  against  an  epidemic.  As  regards  what 
we  have  called  Mrs.  Eddy's  "gospel  of  dirt,"  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Dixon  implies  that  we  omitted  is  not  in  the 
edition  of  Science  and  Health  (Boston,  1898)  from  which  we 
quoted.  It  looks  as  though  in  a  later  edition  she  had, 
possibly  in  deference  to  materialistic  criticism,  added 
another  contradiction  to  those  with  which  her  book 
swarms.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  while  asserting 
that  she  is  not  patient  with  a  speck  of  dirt,  she  insists 
that  an  infant's  body  need  not  be  washed  all  over  each  day. 
This  is  a  case  of  what  may  be  called  compound  self-con- 
tradiction. Mr.  Dixon  denies  that  Mrs.  Eddy  ever  said  her 
husband  died  of  poison  ;  this  to  the  ordinary  mind  is  not 
altogether  the  same  thing  as  denying  that  she  believed 
that  Mr.  Eddy's  death  was  the  result  of  arsenical 
poisoning  mentally  administered.  To  this  alleged  belief 
Mr.  Dixon  does  not  allude;  nor  does  he  deny  that  Mrs. 
Eddy  says  her  first  husband  died  of  yellow  fever.  We 
quote  her  own  account  of  the  matter  :  "  He  was  spared  to 
me  for  only  one  brief  year.  He  was  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  when  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city,  and 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  this  insidious  disease,  which  in 
his  case  proved  fatal. '  Here  we  have  a  plain  admission 
that  disease  not  only  exists  but  may  kill.  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Dixon  through  his  metaphysical  disquisition 
on  "mental  surgery."  We  will  only  say  that  it  reminds 
us  of  Falstaff's  discourse  on  honour.  Adapting  the  Fat 
Knight's  words  a  little,  we  ask :  Can  Christian  Science 
set  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the 
grief  of  a  wound?  No.  Christian  Science  hath  no  skill 
in  surgery  then?  No.  Therefore  sensible  persons  will 
have  none  of  it ! 


OBITUARY. 

JOHN  PIEtE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  J.P. 
The  intimation  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Pirie  will  be  received 
with  deep  regret  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  throughout 
Scotland.  Seme  years  ago  he  retired  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Glasgow,  and  about  a  year  ago  he  went 
to  reside  at  Courthill,  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire,  where  he 
died  on  July  24th,  in  his  81st  year.  Dr.  Pirie  was  a  native 
of  Ross-shire,  having  been  born  at  Kishorn,  Lochcarron. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Inverness  Academy,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  after 
graduating  M.A.  he  studied  medicine  at  Marischal  College, 
taking  the  M.B.  degree  in  1846  and  the  M.D.  in  1851.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1868  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  Examiner  in 
Arts  subjects.  His  first  appointment  was  as  House- 
Surgeon  in  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  and  he  after- 
wards practised  for  two  and  half  years  at  Fcrt  William. 
In  the  year  1853  he  went  to  Campbeltown,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1867,  when  he  went  to  Glasgow,  where  the  rest 
of  his  active  professional  life  was  spent.  For  upwards  of 
thirty  years  he  resided  in  Elmbank  Crescent,  his 
practice  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  Dr.  Pirie 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  physician — genial,  kindly  and 
generous,  with  a  rich  fund  of  wit  and  humour. 
By  his  professional  brethren  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  respect.  He  had  the  confidence  and  warm  affec- 
tion of  his  patients,  while  he  had  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Pirie  was  a  man  of  energy.  He  found  time  to  do  much 
useful  work  outside  his  purely  professional  duties.  He 
was  for  several  years  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Argyll  and  Bute  Artillery  Militia;  he  was  a  magistrate  of 
the  Burgh  of  Campbeltown,  a  J.P.  for  Argyllshire,  and  an 
active  member  of  several  local  societies  baviDg  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
From  the  time  he  went  to  Glasgow—  namely,  in  1867 — he 
continued  his  interest  in  the  necessitous  poor,  and,  along 
with  Dr.  W.  L.  Beid  and  a  few  kindred  spirits,  he  founded 
the  Glasgow  Medical  Mission,  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
of  the  irstitutions  of  that  city.    A  loyal  and  zealous  Free 
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Churchman,  he  was  for  many  years  an  office-bearer  In 
Kenfield  United  Free  Church  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  and  his  successors.  In  all  the  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion he  bore  a  prominent  part  for  more  than  a  generation, 
and  as  convener  of  the  Mission  Committee  for  many  years 
he  found  a  congenial  sphere  for  his  unwearying  activity 
in  the  mission  carried  on  in  the  district.  He  took  a  warm 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  the  Highland 
counties,  and  he  was  at  different  times  President  of  the 
Kintyre  Club,  of  the  Ross  and  Cromarty  Society,  and  of 
the  Northern  Highland  Benevclent  Society. 

Dr.  Pirie  was  in  full  sympathy  with  modern  methods 
and  aAievfments  in  general  science  as  well  as  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
had  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Gaelic  language.  He  had 
a  fine  literary  taste,  was  a  voracious  reader,  fond  of  poetry 
and  history,  broad  and  tolerant  in  his  theological  views. 
His  memory  was  good,  and  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  his 
interest  was  keen  in  all  literary,  political,  and  social 
questions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  spending 
a  yearly  holiday  cruising  about  his  beloved  Western 
highland?  and  islands.  Dr.  Pirie  was  married  to  Jane 
Harvey,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Harvey,  a  well-known 
surgeon  In  Catnpbel'own,  by  whom  he  was  predeceased. 
He  is  survived  by  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  remains 
were  interred  in  Kllkerran  Cemetery,  Campbeltown. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Mark  A.  Brexnax, 
which  sad  event  took  place  on  June  30th  at  his  residence, 
Charlestown,  co.  Mayo.  He  qualified  as  L.R.C.P.  and  8.1. 
in  1881,  took  the  F.R  C.S.I,  in  19C0,  and  practised  for  a 
few  years  in  Kensington;  returning  then  to  Ireland,  he 
was  elected  medical  offi'er  of  the  Lowpark  district  in 
Stomford  Union,  co  Mayo,  which  po3t  fce  held  till  his 
death.  A3  honorary  secretary  of  the  Mayo  Branch  of  the 
Irish  Medical  Association  he  worked  zealously  to  in?rease 
the  membership  and  widen  the  itfluenee  of  that  Associa- 
tion io  the  western  counties  of  Ireland.  He  also  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  almost  regular  at'endance  at  its  annual 
meetings.  He  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  Montreal  in 
1897,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  regret  to  him  that  his 
state  of  health  prevented  his  presence  last  year  at  the 
Toronto  meeting.  During  the  past  few  years  his  health 
has  been  failing  from  hepatic  and  pancreatic  trouble,  for 
which  he  underwent  some  serious  operations,  but  never- 
theless he  stood  to  his  post  of  duty  till  'he  last.  Genial, 
kindly,  and  upright  in  all  relations  of  life,  and  loyal  to 
every  professional  interest,  his  death  will  be  regretted  by 
his  professional  brethren  as  well  as  by  a  wide  circle  of 
private  friends. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
London  Tropical  Medicine. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examination  held  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-fourth  session,  May-July.  1907  : 
•Captain  F.  H.  G  Hutchinson.  IMS.  M.B.,  CM  Edin..  1S92. 
U.I'  II  Camb  ,  1907  :  "Captain  W  S  WUlmore.  I  lis  ,  M  R  OS., 
L.K  C.P  ,  183c  :  "Captain  .1  N.  Walker,  I.M  s  ,  M  8.0.9  .  C&.C.P  , 
1897;  "A  .V.  Balch  Surgeon,  OS  -Saw.  Ph.G  Mass..  18S4, 
M.D  Harvard  IS  8 :  »C  I  M.S..  MR  C.8  .  L.R.C  P., 

1904;  "F  (ireuier  (Colonial  Service).  M.B..  CM  Edin..  1891; 
T  K.  BeaJe  Browne  .Colonial  Service).  M.RC.S,  L.R.C.P., 
1951;     J      C.     I  Service).     L.R.C.P  aud  3., 

)  odSGl&?g..l900:  Q   Wilkinson.  MB,  B  C.Carab  ,  L.8.  V  , 

1892;    E.    Weatberbead   (Colonial     Service).    MB  Camb.,    1903, 
05;     F.   C.   Hepburn  (Colonial    Service., 
-.    L.R.C.P.,    1904,    B.i.Camb   ;     K.     McMurtrie,    M.B., 
Cli.B  Edln  .  1906. 

"  With  distinction. 


INIYIORSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
First  Pro/essio7ial  Examination.— The  following  candidates 
have  pa-sed  In  Physics: 
W.  J.  Adi. .   IF    C    K    Austin,  Ahmed  Aziz.  W.  R.  Bayne,  D.  Bell, 
A.  li  T  C  Brit! on,  N.  B.  Bronnnm   D.  L.  Brown.  J.  F.  I 
N    N    Chatterjcc,    \.   E    Christie,   F.  A.  E.  Crew,  Susanna  11. 

V.    I.    Grant,  cncwald,   S.   M 

J.F.C  Haslam.T.  Hayhurst.  J  rr, N. L  Locbrane, 

J.  U'Calg,  l.  Macfarlane.  W.  li    M'Qranahan,  A.  M 

i  Ma.-Larco,  F  De  S.  M'Men.imin,  llanied  liahnrad, 
i  W  Mathews,  \.  li  Mitchell,  A  i:  Moore,  II.  Morns.  B.A., 
J.  T.  Morrison,  J.  V.  Patcrson,  F.  Radcliffe,  M.  R.  G  Richard- 
son, J.  Scolt.  E.  Sliarpc,  A.  W.  3  Blchol,  S.  D.  Stewart.  S.  W.  11. 

Stuart,  J.  K.  K.  Suit M.  Teitelmann,  II-  F.  R.  TilNtonc,  P  Q. 

Tuoby,  Q.  H.  W.  dc  Vos,  II.  W.  Webb,  U.  W.  Weir,  J.  B.  wllkie. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 
summer  Graduation. 
The  Summer  Graduation  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Mitchell 
Hall,  on  Thursday,  July  25th.  Most  of  the  undergraduates 
beiDg  on  holiday  there  were  few  students  present,  and  the 
ceremony  was  not  nearly  so  picturesque  as  usual.  Principal 
Lang  presided,  and  Professor  Baillie  presented  the  graduands 
in  arts,  Professor  Trail  those  in  science,  and  Professor  Finlay 
those  in  medicine.  Professor  Lang  then  delivered  the  usuar 
address  to  the  graduates,  reviewing  the  present  situation  in 
the  Uuiversity,  and  making  particular  reference  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Trust.  He  also  referred  in  fitting  terms, 
to  the  resignation  of  Professor  Kennedy  of  the  Law  chair  ana 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Irvine  as  his  successor. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  : 

M.D.— W.  C.  Anderson,  B.Sc.  *R.  Brown.  "J.  Clark,  TF.  W.  Ellis. 
M.  B.  Johnson.  tP.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  W.  M.  Smith. 

Ch  M  —  A.  Mitchell,  M.A. 

M.B.,  Ch.B— :}\V.  Dilling,  I JD.  Horn,  B.A.,  IG.  H.  C.  Lumsden. 
;  :  .1.  It  M'Queen,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  I J  A.  UK.  Xiven,  E.  E  Allaway, 
J.  W.  Archibald.  T.  Clapperton,  J  Ferries,  W.  I.  Gordon,  M.A., 
A.  Horn,  J.  E.  Kessen,  B.  Knowles,  J.  Leask,  Marearet  C. 
Macdonald,  D.  B.  ii'Grigor,  W.  I.  Mackintosh,  J.  M.  Mathieson, 
J.  A  Miine.  B.  Mitcbell,  J.  Mitchell.  J.  Murrav,  A.  E.  C.  Mvers 
P.  Nicol.  A.  Shepherd,  §A.  Stewart,  W.  L.  Stewart,  J.  MI. 
Wilson,  M.A. 
*  Honours  for  Thesis.  t  Commendation  for  Thesis. 

I  Second  Class  Honours.  5  Passed  Final  Examination  with  Distinction. 

The  John  Murray  Medal  and  Scholarship  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Graduate  (M.B.)  of  1907  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D. 
Uorn,  B.A.,  Queensland. 

Professional  Examinations. 
The  following  candidates  have  completed  the  First  Professional 
Examination  for  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  Ch.B.  : 

J.  R.  Ainslie.  A.  G.  Baxter,  C.  C.  Chance.  "J.  Davidson.  J.  Fettes, 
C.  S  Glass.  J.  Hunter.  G.  Legir.-.t.  A.  Macintosh,  J.  M.  Mitchell, 
J.  R.  Murray,  H.  J.  Roe,  P.  Reid,  A.  Smith. 

The  following  have  passed  the  first  part  of  the  First 
Professional  Examination : 

J.  Chalmers,  H.  T.  Finlayson,  W.  E.  Glover,  W.  Henderson,  W.  P. 
Hogg,  W.  W.  Ingram.  A.  F.  Legge.  S.  W.  Lund,  G.  M. 
MciHllvray,  L.  J.  Moir,  E.  A.  Pearson,  C.  M.  Stephen. 

The  following  have  passed  the  Second  Professional  Exami- 
nation : 
D.    W.    Bruce.    D.    Craig,    \V.    J.     Cruieksliank,    A.    H.  DucV.ett 
N.  Dunn,  .T.Elder.  A  M.  Geddes,  G  C.  Evant.   E.  Hargreave=. 
J.  MacPherson,  R.  J.  Merson,  A.  D.  Reid,  F.  W.  Stuart,   J.  E. 
Thompson. 

The  following  candidates  have  passed  the  first  part   of  the 
Second  Professional  Examination  : 
R.  W.  Eddie,  A.  Mitchell. 

The  following  have  passed  the  Third  Professional  Examina- 
tion : 
R.  W.  Chalmers,  J.  G.  Christie,  J.  B.  Cruickshank,  W.  Y.  Davidson, 
D  S.  Garder.  J.  B.  Macallan.  A  Macone.  J.  G.  Mutcrer,  J.  J.  A. 
Neil.  G  E.  Shand   A.  J.  Shinnie.  A.  C.  L.  Smith,  A.  J.  W.  Stephen, 
»R.  Tindall,  *»J.  Watt,  J.  H.  Will. 

A.  li.  Troup,  M.B.,  Ch.B  ,  has  passed  the  examination  for  th» 
Diploma  in  Public  Health. 

*  With  distinction.    **  With  much  distinction. 
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MEDICAL    OFFICERS'   FEES    FOR    LECTTJBES    TO 
NURSES  NOW  DISCONTINUED. 
Volunteer  writes  :  I  wa-  appointed  medical  officer  of  a  work- 
house a  year  ago,  and  was  then  asked   if  I  would  agree  to 
give  two  lectures  a  week  to  probationary  nurses.    The  Board 
baa  now  done  away  with  probationers,  and  has  appointed 
assistant  nurses.    This  means  a  loss  to  me  of  £13  a  year, 
which  was  subject  to  a  deduction  for  superannuation.    Am 
I  entitled  to  compensation  if  no  further  lectures  are  given  1 
*,*  We  are  not  aware  of  any  rule   or  regulation  which 
would  enable  our  correspondent  to  claim  compensation  for 
loss  of  fees  for  lectures.     Nevertheless  we  consider  he  is 
entitled  to  a  return  of  all  his  payments  towards  the  super- 
annuation fund  which  have  been  deducted  from  fees  paid  to 
him  for  this  special  duty. 

Tin:  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Wells,  of  Midhurst.  Surrey, 
bequeathed  £200  each  to  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Guy's  Ilospital. 

r.NiiKit  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  Miller,  of 
Kit/j "lm's  Avenue,  llampstead,  Enrlswood  Asylum  for 
Idiots  receives  a  legacy  of  £1,000,  a  similar  sum  being  left 
to  Chichester  Infirmary, 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  /or  publication  art 

understood  to  be  offered  to  the  British    Medical  Journal   oirai 

unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 
Gobbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  ol  their  comraunt- 

cations  should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  not 

necessarily  for  publication. 
Cobbespondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 

to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 
'ataNUSCBLPTS  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Journal  cannot 

CNDEB  ANT   CIRCUMSTANCES  BE   RETUBNED. 

18  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letter* 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  t»  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

:*mmunications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

&3THOBS  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  the  Bbitisu 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager. 
8,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  Addbess.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  oi 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGES  of  the  British  Vesica. 
Journal  Is  Articulate,  London. 

"DKLEpmoNi  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY   AND  MANAGER. 

8831,  Gerrard.  8650,  Gerrard. 


O"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Mbdical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
•respective  headings. 

ai'ERIES. 

M.D.Aberdeen  writes  :  I  have  a  yonng  lady  patient  who 
perspires  freely  on  any  exercise  or  excitement,  and  the 
perspiration  has  an  exceedingly  offensive  smell,  which 
causes  her  much  distress.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
deodorizing  lotions,  dusting  powders,  and  baths,  with  no 
effect.  T  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  help  me  to 
relieve  the  young  lady. 

Internal  Piles  would  feel  grateful  to  any  reader  who  would 
kindly  give  him  information  touching  an  effective  cure  for 
internal  piles.  Has  any  British  electrical  specialist  tried  the 
Lille  electrical  treatment,  which  Doumer  claims  cures  in  a 
painless  manner  fissures  and  internal  piles  ?  Information 
re  results  obtained  with  hemisine,  etc.,  would  also  oblige. 

Puzzled  asks  for  assistance  in  the  following  case:  A  youth, 
aged  18,  suffers  from  chronic  diarrhoea,  with  pain  preceding 
motion,  of  many  years'  duration  and  resisting  treatment  by 
diet  and  astringents,  the  latter  including  tannigen  and  starch 
enemata,  which  our  correspondent  has  found  useful  in 
previous  cases.  Except  for  a  compensated  mitral  regurgita- 
tion patient  Is  quite  well,  but  is  unable  to  continue  work  as 
labourer  owing  to  inconvenience  of  his  complaint.  Nothing 
abnormal  can  be  felt  per  rectum.  Motions  contain  no  slime 
or  blood. 

Phlyctenular  Ophthalmia. 
Cbassus  asks  for  advice  in  the  treatment  of  a  youDg  woman, 
aged  about  35  or  37,  who  has  suffered  for  over  twenty  years 
from  phlyctenular  ophthalmia;  latterly  the  attacks  have 
bf  en  accompanied  with  iritis  and  much  brow  pain;  usually 
onlyoneeyeisattackedatatime  ;  she  Is  very  apt  to  have  a  par- 
ticularly severe  attack  at  the  monthly  period.  She  is  strong 
and  active,  but  has  also  had  spots  of  psoriasis  for  even  a 
longer  time.  She  has  been  months  at  a  time  without  the 
ophthalmia,  and  often,  as  latterly,  has  had  an  attack  every 
ten  dajs  or  fortnight  for  months. 

Thb  Appointment  of  Police  Surgeons. 
Anxious  asks    how  a  surgeon  to  the  local  police-station  is 
appointed,  and  if  any  influence  is  used  or  necessary. 

*„*  Wo  are  informed  that  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District,  to  which  our  correspondent's  questions  seem  to 
refer,  the  practice  is  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  a  number 
of  surgeons  practising  in  the  neighbourhood  [are  asked  to 
visit  New  Scotland  Yard  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Chief 
Surgeon.  On  his  recommendation,  backed  by  that  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  the  chosen  one  is  appointed  by  the 
Home  Office.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ideal  mode  of  selection, 
but  we  believe  it  works  well  on  the  whole.  In  places  out- 
side the  metropolitan  district  the  appointment  rests  with 
the  Watch  Committees  or  other  bodies  connected  with  the 
town  councils  who  pay  their  own  police. 


^MIIIII. 


Staff  Surgkon  R.N. —Our  correspondent  should  apply  to  the 
{Secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption  and  other  Tuberculous  Diseases,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W. 


LETTERS.    XOTEtt.    Etc. 


Vagitus  Uterinuk. 
A  Locum  Tenent  writes:  1  was  sent  for  recently  to  see  a  patient 
two  miles  or  more  distant  whom  the  local  nurse  thought  to 
be  suffering  from  ir  tlammation  of  the  kidnejs.  The  drive 
was  through  a  country  road,  lonely,  and  the  time  between 
10  and  11.  It  was  a  confinement,  and  I  was  soon  returning. 
My  coaohman  asked  me  whether  there  was  much  the  matter, 
and  I  evaded  a  direct  answer.  In  five  or  ten  minutes'  time, 
while  my  attention  was  fixed  on  the  horse,  the  patter  of  its 
feet  and  noise  of  harness  together  vocalized  to  my  ears,  a 
yard  in  front  of  me,  several  times,  "So  the  baby  has  come," 
"  She  has  a  baby,"  most  distinctly.  I  am  so  familiar  with 
similar  manifestations,  as  a  desultory  ttudent  of  psychology, 
that  I  beg  to  suggest  that  it  is  satisfactory  when  other  ears 
than  our  own  verify  intra-abdominal  cries. 

TUBEfiQLJI. 

Dr.  J.  Reid,  M  D.  (London,  B.O.)  writes:  At  a  postmortem 
examination  in  1881  in  a  case  of  tubercle  of  the  larynx  and 
both  lungs,  I  accidentally  cut  the  back  of  the  middle  finger 
and  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  with  a  scalpel  which  I  used 
freely  in  the  dissection.  The  latter  wound  refused  to  heal 
with  simple  water  dressing,  carbolic  acid,  and  perchloride  of 
mercury,  but  was  finally  cured  by  balsam  of  Peru.  The 
former  wound  developed  erysipelas  and  healed  in  a  few  days 
after  ulcerating.  Every  endeavour  was  made  to  prevent 
friction  in  the  case  of  both  wounds.  Since  then  I  have  had 
no  lung  trouble  or  sign  of  tuberculosis. 

Tible  Origin  of  Circumcision. 
Dr.  Harrt  Grey  (Bristol)  writes:  Dr.  Dampier -Bennett 
instances  a  case  of  adherent  prepuce  as  productive  of 
epileptiform  seizures,  and  hints  at  a  conclusion  to  which  I 
came  long  ago — namely,  that  as  a  source  of  peripheral 
initation  producing  fits  in  children,  irritation  of  the  penis 
is  by  no  means  to  bs  disregarded.  I  have  now  in  prepara- 
tion, and  hope  shortly  to  publish,  a  paper  based  on  along 
series  of  cases  which  I  think  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the 
tension  of  smepma  confined  round  the  corona  of  the  glara  by 
an  adherent  prepuce,  is  a  more  common  cause  of  infantile 
convulsions  than  ttethiDg,  worms,  or  any  other  peripheral 
irritation  hitherto  ascribed  as  a  cause. 

Formates  in  Rheumatism. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Sutton  (London,  N.)  writes  :  With  reference  to  the 
letter  of  "A.M."  In  the  Journal  of  July  20th  and  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  formates  in  rheumatism,  I  have 
met  with  what  is  practically  a  liniment  of  formic  acid  pie- 
pared  from  ants  as  a  popular  remedy  for  rheumatism  in 
Germany.  An  open  bottle  containing  brandy  is  placed  in  an 
ant  hill.  The  ants  swarm  into  the  bottle,  which  is  then 
removed,  corked,  shaken,  and  set  aside  for  a  time.  This 
household  remedy  is  called  Ameisenbrauntwein,  a  name 
equivalent  to  spiritus  formicarurn.  In  the  Medical  Annual 
for  1906,  p.  21,  formic  acid  is  referred  to  as  "a  marvellous 
remedy  in  rheumatic  conditions." 

The  Perils  of  Sterilization. 
Dr  Alfxat  der  Duke  (London,  W.)  writes  :  In  a  letter  under 
thlsheadicg  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  July27tb,  Dr. 
John  F.  Elliott  (Natal)  alludes  to  my  suggestion — namely, 
that  "perhaps  amputation  of  the  cervix  on  a  level  with  the 
vaginal  roof  would  prevent  conception,"  aDd  he  reasons  that 
because  he  has  met  with  one  case  where  the  cervix  had  been 
torn  off  with  forceps,  my  suggestion  is  of  no  value.  Dr. 
Elliott  neglected  to  state  if  the  entire  cervix  had  been  thus 
removed,  and,  judging  from  his  own  description  of  the  case, 
the  patient  was  sterile  for  four  years  subsequent  to  this 
accident,  though  he  states  "  In  this  case  amputation  did 
not  mean  sterilization."  I  maintain  this  accident  was  very 
different  to  amputation  of  the  cervix  surgically  done,  some 
of  the  cervix  evidently  being  left,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
grows  in  time  unless  cut  off  on  the  level  of  vaginal  roof.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  sort  of  cervix  uteri  his 
patient  now  possesses. 

Ship  Surgeons. 
Dr.  William  Martin  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  writes  :  In  your 
issue  of  July  27th  your  correspondent,  "Medicus,"  asks  for 
the  views  and  experience  of  men  who  have  acted  as  ship 
surgeons  regarding  the  status  of  the  profession  at  sea.  I, 
sir,  have  had  such  experience,  and,  unlike  his  informant, 
my  recollections  of  the  life  are  most  agreeable.  In  the  year 
1895,  after  three  years  of  somewhat  c!ose_  application  as  a 
house-surgeon  in  different  hospitals,  I  joined  a  steamship 
line  trading  and  carrying  passengers  to  Now  Zealand,  and 
served  the  company  in  the  capacity  of  ship  surgeon  for  about 
a  year.    From  my  own  experience  and  from  observation  of 
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men  serving  similarly  in  other  ships  and  other  lines,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  (hat  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
whole  question  was  the  man's  own  individuality.  If  he  dis- 
played a  reasonable  amount  of  tact  in  his  dealings  with 
captain,  officers,  crew,  and  passengers,  it  was  most  unusual 
for  any  friction  worth  mentioning  to  occur.  One  thing 
which  I  always  held  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  was 
that  the  surgeon,  of  all  men,  "  should  speak  no  slander,  no, 
nor  listen  to  it."  Only  those  who  have  travelled  by  sea  can 
realize  the  amount  of  tittle-tattle,  often  of  an  unscrupulous 
kind,  that  will  drift  about  these  passenger  ships  when, 
during  the  long  runs  between  the  various  ports  of  call,  pas- 
sengers have  very  little  to  occupy  their  time;  and  some  of 
them  use  the  too-abundant  leisure  by  verifying  afresh  the  well- 
known  words,  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do."  As  regards  discipline  the  surgeon  stands  alone,  and 
is  answerable  to  no  one  save  oniy  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
whose  authority  quite  properly  is  paramount.     It  must  be 

!  remembered  that  the  health  of  the  ship  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  possible  moment  to  the  captain,  and  he  must  be 
treated  with  a  good  deal  more  confidence  than  the  newly- 
qualified  man  might  suppose.  For  Instance,  the  captain  has 
but  scant  sympathy  for  any  member  of  the  crew  who  signs 
on  as  fit  for  duty  and  subsequently  develops  some  venereal 

I  trouble  which  interferes  with  his  work.  But  if  the  surgeon, 
in  confidence,  puts  his  views  plainly,  courteously,  and 
firmly  before  the  captain,  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  "laying 
off"  any  man  he  may  judge  unfit  for  work,  whatever 
the  cause.  Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  the  surgeon 
must  be  keenly  on  the  alert  to  detect  malingering  and 
expose  It  ruthlessly,  and  he  will  not  then  be  long  at  sea 
before  firemen  and  deckhands  alike  will  realize  that  they 
cannot  "  have  "  the  doctor,  and  will  respect  him  all  the  mora 
for  It.  The  most  important  diseases  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  ship's  business  are  those  of  an  infectious 
character,  and  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  the  surgeon  if 
any  suspicious  cases  occur,as  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  pratique  unless  he  can  show  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
and  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  big  ship  to  be  laid  up  in 

.  quarantine,  perhaps  in  some  South  American  port,  for  an 
indefinite  time.  But  the  surgeon's  duty  is  plain,  even 
if  sometimes  disagreeable — he  must  declare  what  he 
finds.  I  do  not  think  that  the  standing  cf  the 
ship  surgeon  can  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
pay  he  draws.  The  pay  suffices  to  cover  his  reasonable 
expanses,  and  the  net  result  in  my  own  case  was  that 
without,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  neglecting  in  any  way  my 
duty  to  the  ship,  I  was  able  to  enjoy  a  most  healthful 
experience,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  interesting 
practical  Insight  into  the  kind  of  life  men  lead  "  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters."  A  last  word  :  I  would  recommend  no  man  to  regard 
this  life  as  other  than  simply  episodal.  Let  him  limit  it  to 
twelve  months,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  two  years,  and,  if  ha 
desires  to  take  up  a  seafaring  life  as  a  career,  let  him  join 
the  Royal  Navy.     In  a  brief  letter  it  is  possible  only  to 

'  speak  quite  generally  ;  but  if  your  correspondent  is  desirous 
of  learning  something  further  of  the  details  of  a  ship 
surgeon's  life,  he  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  quite 
admirable  little  book,  written  (1906)  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Elder,  and 
palled  The  Slr'p  Surgton's  Sandicok, 

Hydrogen  in  the  Free  State. 
A  recent  number  of  the  World's  Work  is  devoted  to  Ireland, 
her  people,  her  industries,  and  her  education.  The  following 
amusing  story  is  told  in  illustration  of  the  old  mockery  of 
scientific  teaching,  now,  happily,  being  replaced  in  Ireland 
by  new  and  up-to-date  technical  instruction.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Boer  war,  and  many  young  hopefuls  had  been 
plucked  in  the  officers'  examinations.  It  was  decided  to 
give  some  of  them  another  chance.  When  the  papers  were 
read  it  was  found  that  several  candidates  had  furnished  the 
remarkable  information  that  "  Hydrogen  is  not  found  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony"!  The  mystified  examiners  thought 
the  matter  worth  looking  Into,  and  consulted  the  lads'  tutor. 
He  was  uuable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  for  a 
moment,  but  suddenly  inspiration  came  to  him.  "I  have 
it,"  he  said  ;  "  I  felt  sure  you  would  ask  the  hydrogen  ques- 
tion, and  I  impressed  on  the  boys  the  fact  that  hydrogen 
was  not  found  in  the  free  state"  .' 

A  Consumption  Catechism. 
A  consumption  catechism  for  school  children  has,  we  learn 
from  the  Journal  of  Outdoor  Life,  been  printed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  ior  distri- 
bution in  tho  schools  of  the  city.  Through  the  help  which 
has  been  promised  by  the  Department  of  Education,  it  is 
exp?cted  to  got  ibis  cat-chism  into  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
the  600,000  and  more  children  attending  the  public  schools. 
The  numerous  children  in  parochial  and  private  schools  will 
also,  it  is  hoped,  be  reached.  Tho  cards  will  bear  the 
imprint:  "Take  this  card  home  and  show  it  to  jour  family 
and  friends  "  ;  and  as  the  teachers  are  to  be  instructed  to 
give  the  same  advice  to  their  pupiln,  this,  it  is  hoped,  will 
provo  the  most  widespread  and  thorough  distribution  of 
omited  instructions  on  the  subject  of  consumption  yet 
atiemptod  In  tho  United  Statos.  In  a  series  of  thirty-two 
questions  ard  answers  the  catechism  briefly  and  simply  tolls 


what  consumption  is,  how  it  is  conveyed  from  person  tc 
person,  "  how  you  can  keep  from  getting  It,"  "how  you  can 
keep  others  from  giving  it  to  you,"  and  how  it  is  cured. 
Added  to  the  catechism  is  a  list  of  the  associated  special 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  a  map  of  the  city  showing  the 
district  allotted  to  each  one  of  these. 

Quiet  for  Hospitals. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Unneces- 
sary Noises,  Alderman  Sullivan  of  New  York  has,  we  learn 
from  the  Medical  Record,  introduced  an  ordinance  pro- 
viding that  signs,  reading  "Hospital  Street,"  be  placed  at 
the  corners  of  all  streets  on  which  hospitals  are  situated. 
The  areas  bounded  by  these  signs  will  be  known  as  hospital 
zones,  and  within  them  drivers  will  be  compelled  to  walk 
their  horses  ;  motormen  canst  send  their  cars  as  slowly  and 
quietly  as  possible,  and  refrain  from  clanging  the  gongs  01 
suddenly  applying  the  brakes,  except  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity;  hucksters  will  not  be  allowed  to  cry  their  wares, 
the  hurdy-gurdy  and  the  hand  organ  will  be  silenced,  news- 
boys must  refrain  from  calling  their  extias,  and  children 
and  hoodlums  will  be  kept  away.  The  plan  is  approved  by 
Police  Commissioner  Bingham,  who  will  see  that  the  law  is 
enforced,  and  by  Health  Commissioner  Darlington.  Anyone 
making  unnecessary  noises  within  these  areas  of  silence  wiL 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  10  dollars. 

The  Plaint  op  the  G.  P. 
It  seems  to  me  so  very  odd 

That  all  the  folk  one  sees 
Should  know  so  much  of  medicine 

And  how  to  treat  disease. 
I  walked  the  hospitals  for  years 

And  burned  much  midnight  oil, 
To  learn  the  barest  rudiments 

By  unremitting  toll. 

Yet  now  I  see,  too  late,  alas, 

That  all  my  energy 
Was  wasted,  for  each  patient  knows 

Far  more  than's  clear  to  me. 
No  wonder  they  don't  call  me  in 

To  treat  a  simple  cold, 
When  all  the  knowledge  I  can  boast 

Is  designated  old. 
Of  throats  and  noses,  chests  and  limbs, 

Or  anything  in  short, 
They  know  by  intuition  more 

Than  ever  I  was  taught. 
And  grave  diseases  they  can  treat : 

Consumption,  cancer,  gout, 
Diabetes,  typhoid  fever, 

Neurasthenia,  too,  no  doubt. 
All  knowledge  comes  alike  to  them, 

The  many  "favoured  few"; 
At  least  that's  how  It  seems  to  me, 

And  doubtless  to  them  too. 
I  really  cannot  understand, 

It  plagues  me  more  and  more, 
Why  learning  medicine  did  not  teaih 

Ale  all  about  the  law. 
The  merchant-prince  can  set  me  right, 

Can  prove  me  but  a  fool ; 
Acd  yet  I  know  that  I  should  be 

Lost  on  an  office  stool. 
The  busy  mill,  with  hum  and  clang, 

I  find  a  mystery  ; 
The  owner  pauses  ou  his  rounds 

To  hand  "tips"  on  to  me. 
What  puzzles  me  so  much  is  this : 

The  obvious  has  been  missed — 
When  even  one  knows  medicine,  why 

Do  doctors  still  exist  ? 

J.  Hepworth,  Beaumaris. 
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OS    THE 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  MAN. 

Delivered  hefore  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch. 

By  FREDERICK   TAYLOR.   M.D.,   F.R.C.P., 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN   TO   (TOY'S   HOSPITAL  J     PRESIDENT  OF  THB 
BRANCH. 


After  aome  preliminary  observations,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  thanked  the  members  for  electing  him  to  be 
President,  Dr.  Taylor  said  : 

I  may  peihaps  be  allowed  to  reflect  upon  some  features 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  which  strike  me  as 
calling  for  and  justifying  the  support  of  the  members  of 
our  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  our  Colonies. 
The  union  of  members  of  one  profession  or  one  trade  for 
purposes  of  mutual  support,  advantage,  or  protection,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  the  old  guilds  and  companies, 
but  perhaps  there  has  seldom  been  anything  quite  so 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  as  the  British  Medical 
Association  —  which  now  one  might  almost  call  the 
Imperial  British  Medical  Association,  in  view  of  the 
numerous  Colonial  Branches  which  have  been  formed. 
Among  the  various  companies,  corporations,  or  unions  in 
connexion  with  the  medical  profession,  we  may  distinguish, 
in  respect  of  their  scope,  fiist,  the  purely  scientific 
societies,  whose  object  Is  limited  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  knowledge  in  its  various  branches  ; 
secondly,  Royal  Colleges  or  Faculties  of  the  Universities, 
in  which  the  progress  of  medical  knowledge  is  but  a 
separate  object.  The  functions  of  the  latter  are  largely 
directed  to  the  relations  of  the  medical  man  to  the  State 
or  the  public  in  connexion  with  the  recognition  or  ball- 
maiking  of  individuals  as  qualified  to  be  regarded  as 
educated  medical  men.  and  to  exercise  their  trained 
faculties  in  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  disease.  The 
British  Medical  Association  has  for  its  objects — 

The  promotion  of  medical  and  allied  sciences,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession 

by  various  means.  The  objects  of  the  first  kind  are  pro- 
moted by  the  institution  of  meetings  for  discussion, 
indeed,  medical  societies  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  the  grant  of  moneys  for  scientific  research.  The 
objects  of  the  second  kind  are  furthered  by  meetings  for 
discussion  of  what  may  be  called  the  business  affairs  of 
medical  men,  that  is,  their  relations  to  the  public,  by  the 
consideration  of  legal  questions,  and  by  the  promotion  of, 
or  opposition  to,  Bills  in  Parliament  affecting  directly  or 
indirectly  the  medical  profession. 

So  far  as  the  progress  of  medicine  is  concerned  perhaps 
there  is  no  great  need  for  the  British  Medital  Asscciation 
— the  work  is  certain  to  be  done,  and  was  being  done  by 
other  associations,  the  various  societies  of  medicine  in  its 
different  branches  ;  but  in  respect  of  its  social  advantages, 
and  of  its  value  as  an  orgat  izationfor  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  medical  profession,  it  has  no  doubt  per- 
formed and  is  performing  a  function  which  no  other 
organization  possibly  could.  In  other  words,  the  profession 
looks  after  itself,  and  constitutes  a  purely  democratic 
association  in  which  all  members  have  equal  rights, 
equal  privileges,  and  equal  duties. 

Such  an  organization  helps  not  so  much  towards  the 
progress  of  medicine,  as  to  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  medical  man. 

Looking  back  to  olden  days,  we  have  curious  glimpses 
from  time  to  time  of  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  medical  man  was  held. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  sufficient  faith  in  his 
physician-in-ordinary,  Philip,  fearlessly  to  take  the 
draught  he  had  prepared  for  tim,  even  though  he  had 
under  his  pillow  at  the  time  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
informed  that  Philip  hsd  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison 
him.  Only  after  he  had  drunk  the  medicine  did  he  show 
the  accusing  letter  to  Philip,  watching  his  face  keenly 
while  he  read  it.  The  accusation  was  false.  But  the 
doctor  who  had  charge  of  Hep-  aestion,  a  dear  friend  of 
Alexander,  was  less  fortunate.  Hephaestion  had  fever 
and  died,  and  the  King  ordeied  the  unfortunate  doctor 


to  be  crucified  for  being  too  negligent  in  his  treatment. 
For  Alexandi  t  it  may  be  said  that  he  acted  in  the  first 
instance  from  pride  as  much  as  from  faith  in  his  doctor, 
and  in  the  second  from  sympathy  for  his  friend  and  grief 
at  his  loss.  But  it  is  conceivable  that,  had  there  been  any 
organization  of  the  medical  profession  into  a  Macedonian 
Medical  Association,  Alexander  would  have  expressed  his 
sympathy  in  a  more  considerate  and  less  murderous 
manner. 

From  later  history  and  legend  there  comes  an  inte- 
resting story,  which  shows  that  even  1  900  years  ago  the 
grievance  which  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  debate 
and  resolution  at  a  special  meeting  of  this  Branch,  and  at 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  Branch  Council,  had  already 
been  acutely  felt  by  the  medical  profession.  I  mean  the 
abuse  cf  hospitals.  The  poet  Vergil  had  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  several  wonderful  things,  besides 
the  .Kneid,  were  attributed  to  him.  For  instance,  the 
Neapolitans  credited  him  with  having  founded  Naples 
and  built  its  walls ;  and  a  certain  bronze  horse,  a  bronze 
fly,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  a  man,  possessed  of  miraculous 
powers,  were  also  regarded  as  his  woi  k.  To  those  sup- 
posed products  of  his  genius  were  added  the  well  known 
baths  of  Puteoli. 

Popular  tradition  had  added  to  the  actual  facts  the  idea  that 
the  baths  were  due  to  Vergil,  and  were  serviceable  for  every 
disease.  The  benefactor  had  wished  especially  to  enable  the 
poor  by  this  means  to  dispense  with  the  doctors,  "  who"  (to 
quote  the  Cronica  di  Partenope),  "in  defiance  or  all  feelings 
of  charity,  insist  upon  being  paid."  But  the  doctors,  who,  as 
the  old  French  poem  says,  "  ont  fait  maint  mat,  et  raaint 
bien,  '  did  not  find  this  suit  them,  and  the  heads  of  the  school 
at  Salerno  especially  found  their  business  diminish  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  went  secretly  to  the  baths  and  destroyed  the 
inscriptions  so  that  the  Door  invalids  no  longer  knew  where 
to  go  for  their  cure.— Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  D. 
C'omparetti.     London.    1895. 

This  was  obviously  not  the  constitutional  way  of 
dealing  with  the  grievance,  and  certainly  not  the  method 
which  will  be  pursued  in  the  present  day.  And  note 
what  followed,  and  what,  however  legendary,  at  least 
expresses  the  attitude  of  the  writers  of  those  days  to 
their  doctors. 

But  God  punished  them,  adds  the  legend,  so  that  on  their 
return  they  were  caught  by  so  furious  a  tempest  that  they 
were  all  drowned  between  Capri  and  La  Minerva  except  one 
who  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 

We  may  remark  incidentally  that  though  the  doctors 
were  beaten  in  the  end,  it  was  by  the  heads  of  a  school,  a 
college — that  is,  by  a  representative  body,  and  by  some  kind 
of  combination  that  their  opinions  were  so  forcibly,  if  so 
wrongly  and  uncharitably,  expressed.  I  leave  it  to  my 
hearers  to  draw  what  inferences  they  like  from  such  points 
of  resemblance  or  difference  as  they  can  perceive  in  the 
legendary  events  of  nineteen  centuries  ago  and  the  facts 
of  the  present  day. 

From  a  much  later  period  of  history,  and  in  a  region 
not  so  very  remote  from  the  last,  we  hear  a  story  which 
shows  that  the  position  of  the  medical  man  must  have 
been  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  And  if  there  is  a 
grain  of  truth  in  it,  it  seems  to  shew  that  not  only  weie 
there  no  associations,  but  not  even  any  common  fellowship 
between  them. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  impression  that  in  the  present 
day,  even  in  the  worst  quarters  of  our  large  towns,  the 
person  and  property  of  the  doctor  are  respected  by  the 
lawless  inhabitants,  so  long  as  they  are  known  to  them  ; 
but  we  have  it  from  Humboldt  that  even  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century  the  doctor  was  esteemed  more  for  the 
quality  of  his  flesh  than  for  the  value  of  his  medical 
opinions.     Humboldt  says  : 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  detestable  custom  was  rife  in 
Egypt  of  eating  human  flesh  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  that 
of  doctors  was  especially  preferred,  and  they  were  exposed  to 
extraordinary  snares.  People  who  were  hungry  pretended  to 
be  ill,  and  summoned  the  doctors,  not  to  ctnsult  them,  but  to 
eat  them.  A  very  trustworthy  historian,  Abd  Allatif,  tells  us 
how  a  custom  which  inspired  horror  and  fear  at  first  came  to 
be  regarded  afterwards  with  the  greatest  indifference.  —  Voyage 
to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New  World.  Book  viii, 
chapter  xxiii. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  we  see  that  the  doctor 
has  had  his  full  share  of  recognition  in  literature,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  has  been  always  fairly  represented. 
Fiction  naturally  seizes  upon  what  is  obvious,  and  the 
foibles  of  any  profession  are  open  to  caricature.     Little 
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amusement  can  be  obtained  from  a  recitation  of  what  is 
good  in  the  life  of  the  ordinary  practitioner;  while 
unimportant  details  in  dress  and  manner  may  by  exag- 
geration supply  all  the  humour  that  is  wanted.  The 
layman  is,  as  a  rule,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  working  either  of  his  own  body  or  of  the  physician's 
mind  in  respect  to  it,  and  he  is  accordingly  unable  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  correctness  the  opinions 
that  the  professional  man  may  form.  He  may  give  the 
latter  credit  for  knowing  everythirg,  whether  past,  pre- 
sent, or  future.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  think  that 
he  knows  nothing  at  all. 

The  doctor  has  been  satirized  and  caricatured  by 
innumerable  writers,  and  volumes  could  be  filled  by 
a  diligent  search  through  the  works  of  authors  and 
dramatists  of  the  last  four  hundred  years.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  task  to  collect  and  analyse  such  "  appre- 
ciations." I  can  only  refer  to  a  few.  The  foible — or 
shall  we  call  it  a  harsher  name? — for  which  the  lash  of 
the  satirist  is  most  freely  applied  is  the  assumption  of 
the  knowledge  where  no  knowledge  is,  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  patient's  confidence  by  means  other  than  the 
possession  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  judgement. 

Such  methods,  whtn  practised,  are  very  properly  repro- 
bated ;  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  these  faults  are 
committed  by  all,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  do  commit  them  is  dwindling  to  a 
minimum.  But  there  may  be  errors  on  the  other  side, 
which,  though  neither  excuses  nor  extenuating  circum- 
stances, may  still  be  regarded  as  a  partial  explanation  of 
this  kind  of  evil. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  description  of  the  art  of 
medicine  as  that  given  by  Quevedo  reflects  more  upon  the 
doctor  or  on  the  public.  If,  the  writer  says,  you  wish  to 
be  a  famous  physician  you  must  ride  a  pretty  mule,  wear 
an  emerald  ring  on  your  thumb,  thick  gloves,  a  large 
mantle,  and  a  broad  taffeta  hat;  and  if  you  have  all  this, 
even  if  you  have  never  seen  a  book,  you  cure,  and  are  a 
doctor.  He  then  describes  how  the  physician  must  enter 
the  house,  feel  the  pulse,  prescribe  injections,  syrups,  and 
purges,  and  bleed  and  cup ;  and,  if  the  disease  persists,  he 
must  continue  until  the  illness,  or  the  patient,  is  ended. 
He  must  apk  for  the  urine,  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  and 
make  grimaces.  Above  all,  he  must  wear  a  large  beard — 
for  clean-shaved  doctors  are  not  employed— and  he  will 
not  earn  a  farthing  unless  he  looks  like  a  clothes-brush. 
He  must  rush  through  the  streets,  so  that  he  may  be 
thought  to  be  summoned  to  a  case  in  great  danger;  and 
he  should  get  his  Meeds  to  knock  at  his  door  from  time 
to  time  and  call  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  The  duke  wants  you," 
or  "the  countess  is  dying,"  or  "  the  bishop  has  had  an  acci- 
dent. "  And  with  all  this  he  will  visit  more  houses  than  he 
wants,  will  find  himself  trusted,  and  will  rule  over  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Mephistopheles,  in  Goethe's  Faust,  gives  almost  identi3al 
advice  to  the  student  who  consults  him : 

The  trade  of  medicine's  easiest  of  all. 

'Tis  but  to  study  all  things— everywhere — 

Nature  and  Man— the  great  world  and  the  small — 

Then  leave  them  at  hap-hazard  still  to  fare. 

It  Is,  you  see,  plainly  impossible 

That  one  man  should  be  skilled  In  every  science — 

Who  learns  the  little  that  he  can,  does  well  : 

The  secret  of  the  art  is  self-reliance. 

A  man  can  learn  but  what  he  can  ; 

Who  hits  the  moment  is  the  man. 

You  are  well  made— have  common  sense — 

And  do  not  want  for  impudence. 

lie  fearless— others  will  confide  no  less 

When  you  are  confident  of  your  success — 

The  only  obstacle  Is  indecision. 

The  satire  is  double  edged,  for  if  it  laughs  at  or 
reproves  the  means  by  which  some  professors  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  equally  reflects  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  those  who  cannot  see  deeper  than  the  emerald  ring,  the 
large  hat,  and  the  pretty  mule,  the  air  of  wisdom  or  the 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  representative  of  the  healing 
art. 

This  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  clients,  useful 
enough  to  some  who  have  perhaps  formed  the  subjects  of 
these  unfavourable  criticisms,  is,  at  times,  a  serious 
stumbling-block  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  The 
layman  often  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
structure  and  workings  of  the  human  body  in  health,  or 
how  they  may  be  damaged  and  upset  In  disease.    We,  on 


the  other  hand,  can  never  rid  ourselves  of  our  general  con- 
ceptions of  anatomy  and  physiology  (if  readily  of  its 
details),  and  thus  can  never  place  ourselves  in  the  'posi- 
tion of  our  patient  and  his  friends,  or  even  get  at  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  regard  the  matter  under 
discussion. 

If  the  workings  of  the  body  and  the  nature  of  disease 
were  common  knowledge  instead  of  confined  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  community,  we  cannot  surely  believe 
that  the  extraordinary  cult  of  Christian  Science  could 
have  spread  as  it  has— a  cult  which,  in  regard  to  disease, 
proposes  as  a  method  of  treatment  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  thing  to  be  treated.  How  even  ten 
people  in  the  kingdom  can  be  found  to  accept  such  a  view, 
with  all  its  logical  consequences,  passes  one's  compre- 
hension. 

The  serious  effects  with  which  widespread  ignorance  of 
natural  phenomena  within  the  scope  of  medicine  affects 
the  medtcal  profession  may  be  observed  on  the  occasion- 
of  any  great  epidemic. 

The  death  of  great  men  from  comparatively  rapid  illness 
has  constantly  been  falsely  ascribed  to  poison,  administered 
by  their  political  opponents;  when  epidemics  are  rife,  the 
medical  profession  is  liable  to  fall  under  suspicion,  in 
spite  of  all  their  devoted  efforts  to  check  the  disease  and 
cure  the  sufferers.  In  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1867  in 
Italy,  the  deaths  were  attributed  by  the  ignorant  people 
to  the  malevolence  of  the  doctors.  The  same  thing 
exactly  happened  in  the  same  country  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884 ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  within  the 
last  lew  weeks,  we  hear  that  among  the  native  population 
in  India,  suffering  from  the  almost  unchecked  spread  of 
the  plague  with  a  mortality  of  many  thousands  per 
annum,*  the  belief  has  been  entertained  that  the  wells 
have  been  poisoned  ;  though  I  am  not  aware  here  that  the 
medical  profession,  any  more  than  others,  are  regarded  as 
the  agents  of  this  supposed  malicious  and  purposeless 
proceeding. 

But  in  spite  of  these  prejudices,  which  can,  it  seems  to 
me,  only  be  prevented  by  the  extension  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  population,  by  the  confidence  of  governments 
in  medical  science,  and  by  their  adoption  of  methods  oi 
prevention  and  treatment  in  accordance  with  its  teachings ; 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  confidence  of  the  public 
generally  in  proprietary  medicines,  which,  as  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  often  contain  simple  remedies  of  one- 
hundredth  of  the  value  of  the  money  paid  for  them — or 
contain  only  the  same  remedies  as  would  in  the  cases  be 
certainly  used  by  a  medical  man  consulted  ;  in  spite  of  the 
continuance  of  satire,  more  refined,  no  doubt,  as  witnessed 
in  modern  comedy  ;  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  think  that  the 
medical  profession  is  progressing  towards  a  position  of 
greater  influence,  by  a  steady  devotion  to  work  on  scien- 
tific lines,  by  a  remarkable  eagerness — sometimes  too 
much — to  adopt  and  test  any  theory  or  practice  which 
can  plausibly  be  shown  to  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  by  a  determination  to  get  at  the  bottom — if  there  is  a 
bottom — of  every  obscure  deviation  from  nature,  and  to 
find  a  method  either  of  setting  it  right,  or  of  preventing  its 
occurrence. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  is  the  cosmopolitan 
position  of  science.  Every  civilized  country  is  in  touch 
with  others  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  new  know- 
ledge, and  this  is  the  case  no  less  in  medical  science  than  in 
others,  and  the  discoveries,  when  they  occur,  in  one  country 
are  immediately  available  in  all  others.  Whether  they  are 
promptly  or  more  slowly  adopted  may  depend  on  in- 
dividual differences  in  the  medical  man  or  in  the  com- 
munity. One  doctor  readily  takes  up  the  new  remedy, 
another  is  more  slowly  convinced  and  likes  to  rely  on  his 
old  friends  ;  and  he  is  not  always  wrong.  Communities 
are,  of  course,  more  slow  to  move,  and  Professor  Ray 
Linkester  in  his  recent  lectures  {The  Kingdom  of  Man}, 
has  pointed  out  how  far  behind  some  other  countries  is 
Great  Britain  in  the  provision  of  methods,  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  for  research  into  and  prevention  of  various 
conditions  of  disease,  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
private  medical  man  to  deal. 

In  the  furtherance  of  such  aims,  it  is  clear  that  the 
British  Medical  Association  may  from  time  to  time  do 
good  work  and  has  done  good  work.  I  remember  myself 
that  my  entrance   into  the  Association  was  determined 

"There  were  116,154  deaths  from  plague  in  the  three  weeks  ending 
JiiucBth.    See  Bhitisu  Mkiucal  Joi'knat,  July  6th,  1907,  p.  62. 
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very  largely  by  a  consideration  of  the  steps  which  the 
Association  took  when  legislation  was  pending  with  regard 
to  the  Act  for  regulating  experiments  on  animals,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Vivisection  Act,  1876.  Under  its 
auspices  a  very  numerous  deputation  was  organized  to 
interview  the  Home  Secretary,  and  express  the  views  of 
the  medical  profession  on  this  very  important  question ; 
similar  action  has  been  taken  in  other  instances,  and 
through  the  work  of  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee 
and  its  successor,  the  Medico-Political  Committee,  the 
Association  has  the  means  cf  bringing  facts  of  importance 
before  the  Ministers  of  the  Government,  which  it  is  hoped 
may  have  their  proper  influence  in  the  event  of  legislation 
being  required. 

The  influence  of  the  Association  upon  medical  education 
is  probibly  not  at  present  very  great ;  only  indirectly 
through  the  representatives  of  the  profession  upon  the 
General  Medical  Council  can  such  an  influence  be  exertei. 

But  medical  education  must  be  a  large  factor  ia  the 
development  of  the  medical  man,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  medical  education  of  the  present  day  is  more 
thorough  and  more  complete  than  it  was  in  the  past. 
When  we  remember  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  gave  its  diploma  alter 
examinations  In  anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery  alone, 
that  many  medical  men  had  no  other  diploma,  but  practised 
the  whole  of  their  lives  on  that  certificate,  and  that  many 
more  were  satisfied  with  a  medical  diploma  :  when  zoology 
was  studied  by  none  but  university  students,  when  there 
were  no  courses  of  histology  or  of  practical  physiology, 
when  bacteriology  was  unknown,  when,  after  a  course  of 
apprenticeship  in  which  indeed  an  apprentice  might  learn 
much,  but  in  which  equally  he  might  learn  nothing  more 
than  a  good  bedside  manner  and  how  to  make  up  a  limited 
number  of  medicines  :  when  after  such  a  course,  three 
years  of  study,  including  dissections,  and  the  work  of 
dresser  and  clinical  cleik.  sufficed  to  give  him  a  diploma — 
when  we  remember  all  this,  we  can  see  what  an  enormous 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  student. 
These  observations  imply  no  reflection  upon  the  wisdom 
and  judgement  of  our  fathers,  but  they  represent  the 
increase  of  knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  its  allied 
sciences  ;  the  improvement  in  the  methods  and  means  of 
research ;  the  much  larger  resources  in  instruments  of 
precision,  such  as  microscopes  ;  and  even  still  mere  in 
the  various  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  by  which 
microscopic  procedure  has  been  facilitated.  The  student 
of  the  present  day  seems  t3  be  required  to  attain  to  a 
vastly  higher  level  of  knowledge  before  he  qualifies  than 
did  his  father  or  his  grandfather ;  but  he  also  seems  to 
start  at  a  higher  level,  and,  perhaps  because  the  subjects 
or  materials  he  has  to  learn  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  better  arranged  or  organized  or  systematized,  he 
seems  to  gain  the  larger  store  of  knowledge,  in  a  period, 
if  not  quite  the  same  as  before,  still  one  not  so  very  much 
longer.  Observe,  also,  that  with  this  every  student  has 
to  know  something  of  many  specialities,  besides  the 
broad  facts  of  general  medicine  and  surgery — that  he  must 
qualify  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  and  cannot 
be  content,  as  in  the  old  days,  with  only  a  partial 
diploma.  , 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  regret,  I  think,  to  all  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  that,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  figures,  the  number  of  medical  students  in 
London  is  less  than  it  was.  London  has  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  field  of  clinical  material,  and  its  clinical 
teachers  can  compare  favourably  with  those  of  any  city  or 
town  in  the  world.  The  fall  in  students  has  been 
attributed  to  many  causes.  There  is  the  general  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  entering  the  profession  generally. 
There  is  the  competition  of  universities  springing  up  in 
our  large  Midland  and  North  Country  towns,  which  no 
doubt  retain  some  students  who  in  past  times  would  have 
come  to  London.  Especially  in  regard  to  the  early  work, 
there  is  the  advantage  offered  by  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity  of  giving  the  prestige  of  older  university  life  and 
associations,  pari  passu  with  the  continuance  of  work 
making  for  the  medical  degree.  Financial  considerations 
may  also  have  their  influence. 

The  London  University  has  been  charged— wrongly,  as  I 
think— with  a  large  share  of  this  diminished  entry  of 
London  students  as  a  result  of  an  111-arTanged  matricula- 
tion examination,  and  a  high  standard  at  the  pass 
examinations.  But  the  subject  is  too  wide,  too  complex, 
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to  be  dealt  with  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  I  would 
only  say  that  whi.'e  I  doubt  if  one  cause  alone  can  account 
for  it,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  that  great  calamities  can 
rarely  be  met  or  averted  by  other  than  united  action 
among  those  who  are  suffering,  or  are  likely  to  suffer.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the 
student  educated  at  the  London  medical  schools  becomes 
as  good  and  as  sound  a  physician  or  surgeon  as  any 
educated  elsewhere,  and  it  is  for  the  London  teachers, 
associated  together  as  they  now  all  are  in  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  London,  to  find  out  what  are  the  causes 
of  this  serious  depression,  and,  by  combined  action,  to 
remove  them. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  medical  education  which  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing,  because  I  think 
that  the  public  has  never  sufficiently  realized  it ;  and  in 
respect  of  one  particular  phase  of  medicine,  in  which  the 
public  professes  to  take  some  interest,  this  observation 
has,  I  venture  to  think,  considerable  Importance. 

Dickens  presented  to  the  readers  of  two  generations  ago 
a  picture  of  the  medical  student,  which  may  have  been 
faithful  as  far  as  a  certain  proportion  of  students  were 
concerned.  Few  who  have  read  it  will  forget  it ;  and  it 
must  have  caused  some  prejudice  against  the  training  and 
customs  of  the  medical  students  in  succeeding  years.  I 
think  that  In  the  present  day  the  medical  student  has 
lived  that  down,  and  that  he  is  no  different  from  students 
of  other  professions  or  businesses,  that  he  is  as  earnest 
and  eager  as  any  other  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  to  spend  his  spare  time  in  reasonable 
amusements. 

But  there  still  exists  in  some  minds  the  idea  that  the 
training  of  the  medical  student  is  prejudicial  to  his  moral 
character — that  the  practice  of  dissection  and  even  of 
surgery  blunts  his  finer  feelings.    Tennyson  wrote : 

Fresh  from  the  Surgery— Schools  of  France  and  of  other 

lands — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big  merciless  hands  ! 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  but  they  said,  too.  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  trying  to  save  the 

limb. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  the  advocates  of  more  restrictive 
legislation  in  regard  to  experiments  on  animals  who  assert 
that  operations  on  living  animals  have  a  brutalizing  effect 
of  the  most  serious  kind  on  those  who  witness  them.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  a  particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fact 
which  I  am  sure  is  not  realized  by  the  majority  of  our 
critics,  and  perhaps  not  by  all  of  our  friends.  It  is  this — 
that  all  the  training  which  the  student  receives  in  the 
clinical  period  of  his  curriculum  is  in  the  direction  of 
cultivating  sympathy  with  his  patients.  Even  if  we 
were  to  admit  that  the  earlier  studies  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  had  taught  him  to  control  his  emotions  and 
subject  his  feelings  to  his  intelligence  and  his  will, 
directly  he  comes  into  contact  with  patients  he  is  daily 
1  aught  that  their  feelings  have  to  be  considered,  that 
their  comfort  has  to  be  promoted,  and  that  their  pains 
have  to  be  allayed. 

Many  children  are  ignorantly  and  unconsciously  crtiel ; 
boys  often  have  a  rough  and  tumble  life  at  school,  and 
are  not  allowei  to  grow  up  too  "soft";  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  It  is  undesirable  that  the  asperities  of  this 
youthful  period  should  be  aggravated  by  a  too  early 
acquaintance  with  Mhal  weapons  of  precision. 

But  whatever  tendencies  may  linger  on  at  later  periods  of 
life,  students  of  medicine  soon  Jeirn  by  contact  with  the 
sick,  and  from  the  example  of  their  seniors  and  others 
around  them,  what  ia  really  the  lesson  of  their  life's 
occupation — they  learn  that  sympathy  for  which  the  sick 
entreat  you,  almost  as  much  as  they  beg  for  the  healing 
drugs  or  appliances. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  student  life  in 
hospital  wards  know  will  with  what  kindly  feelings  the 
student  helps  the  patients,  with  what  pleasure  the 
children  look  for  the  coming  of  the  dresser  or  clinical 
clerk,  and  the  many  little  acts  of  kindness  that  are  done 
daily  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duties. 

I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  daily 
exercise  of  the  sympathetic  faculty  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  medical  student,  and  that  this 
practice  of  sympathy  must  be  continue  1  into  his  later 
years,  and  necessarily  constitutes  an  element  of  his 
professional  life. 
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Gentlemen,  we  may  be  still  very  far  from  the  realization 
of  the  position  which  some  of  us  think  we  ought  to 
occupy  in  relation  with  the  public  and  with  the  State. 
But  I  believe  we  are  moving  towards  that  end;  progress 
even  if  slow  is  still  progress  ;  and  the  objects  we  have  in 
view,  whether  they  be  purely  scientific,  or  ethical,  or 
political,  must,  on  the  whole,  be  promoted  by  such  an 
association  as  this,  heartily  support ei  by  the  members  of 
the  profession,  and  wisely  diiected  by  its  elected  officers. 

I  will  conclude  with  one  more  quotation  from  Faust, 
bnt  the  speaker  is  not  this  time  the  arch-Fiend  : 

Expression,  graceful  utterance,  is  the  first 

And  best  acquirement  of  the  orator. 

This  do  I  feel,  and  feel  my  want  of  it. 


ON*    THE 

OCCURRENCE    OF   EPILEPTOID   ATTACKS   IN 
TACHYCARDIA   AND    BRADYCARDIA. 

Delivered    before   the  Border   Counties    Branch  of 
the   British  Medical  Association. 

Bt  FRED.    HUGH    CLARKE,   M.B.,  CM, 


[After  thanking  the  members  present  for  the  honour  of 
appointing  him  President  of  the  Branch  for  the  year, 
Dr.  Clarke  said :] 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  address  is  one  which, 
from  an  accidental  circumstance,  I  have  been  deeply 
Interested  in  since  the  date  of  my  graduation,  now 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Till  quite  recently  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  practically  did  not  exist  ;  records  of 
a  few  cases,  more  or  less  carefully  reported,  with  some 
theories,  more  or  less  wild,  generally  more  rather  than 
less,  being  all  there  was.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  all  this  is  changed  ;  admirable  work  is  being  done 
every  day,  and  there  are  few  lines  of  research  being  more 
carefully  investigated  by  clinicians,  physiologists,  and 
pathologists  than  arrhythmia,  heart-block,  tachycardia, 
bradycardia— call  it  what  you  will.  It  is  to  two  of  these 
conditions,  apparently  quite  the  opposites  of  each  other, 
but  in  reality  very  closely  allied — namely,  tachycardia, 
or  quick  pulse,  and  bradycardia,  or  slow  pulse,  with 
certain  nervous  conditions  common  to  both — that 
I  would  ask  your  attention  for  a  short  time  this 
afternoon. 

"  Tachycardia,"  according  to  Clifford  Allbutt  in  his 
System  of  Medicine,  denotes  not  merely  any  case  of 
quick  heart,  but 

an  enormous  quickening  of  the  pulses  of  a  heart  not  neces- 
sarily the  seat  of  static  disease,  a  quickening  which  attacks 
the  patient  suddenly,  which  does  not  persist  indefinitely,  but 
for  a  variable  space,  rounded  off  by  an  equa'ly  sudden 
reversion  to  the  normal  state,  Ibsb  certain  phenomena  of 
exhaustion.1 

It  is  to  "certain  phenomena  of  exhaustion,"  as  Clifford 
Allbutt  puts  it,  specially  connected  with  the  nervous 
system  that  I  would  particularly  refer. 

In  the  three  or  four  cases  I  have  seen  there  was  no 
ascertainable  heart  lesion.  After  repeated  attacks  signs 
of  hypertrophy  may  be  noted,  and  are  not  uncommon, 
but  this  undoubtedly  is  an  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
the  condition.  A  systolic  bruit  may  be  developed  during 
an  attack,  but  disappears  when  it  is  over,  as  may  the 
hypertrophy  also. 

An  attack  of  tachycardia  may  last  for  hours,  days,  or 
even,  in  extreme  cases,  for  a  week  or  more.  After  a 
variable  interval  the  heart  tends  to  become  exhausted, 
arrd  irregularity  occurs— in  short,  heart-block  takes  place. 
Stops  are  felt  in  the  radial  pulse,  and  concurrently 
nervous  symptoms  arise,  which  vary  from  the  slightest 
feelings  of  sparks  flashing  before  the  eyes  or  the  waving 
of  a  sheet  before  the  patient  to  severe  epileptiform  con- 
vnlsions,  with  loss  of  consciousness.  Yet  such  attacks 
are  certainly  not  epileptic. 

I  will  now  give  the  summary  of  a  typical  case  of 
tachycardia  which  I  was  able  to  watch  carefully  through- 
out its  course.      I  had  the  further  advantage  of  being 


associated  in  this  case  with  Professor'  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Gairdner  and  the  late  Dr.  Finlayson  of  Glasgow, 
both  of  whom  repeitedly  saw  the  patient  during  I  attacks. 
This  will  be  a  guarantee  that  no  point  of  importance  was 
missed  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  63,  mother  of  seven  children.  Her  general 
health  may  be  regarded'  as  good  and  her  organs  free  from 
disease.  Heart  normal,  except  for  a  somewhat  diffctse'apex 
beat,  and,  after  her  illness  had  continued  for  some  weteks, 
a  slight  inorease  In  the  transverse  cirdiao  dullness.  No  history 
of  epilepsy  or  insanity  in  the  family.  In  the  summer  of  1878, 
after  a  Blight  illness  (influenza),  she  began  to  suffer  from 
palpitation,  or  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  described  by 
her  as  "tumbling,"  and  after  a  time  irregularities  in  the  beat. 
At  the  eommencerae  it  had  occasional  feelings  as  of  an  electric 
wave  passing  from  the  heels  to  the  head.  No  serious  dis- 
turbance of  health,  however,  occurred  after  this  for  two 
years,  when  on  stooping  to  lift  something  she  fell  and  cut 
her  brow  slightly.  She  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  from  this  time  for  some  three  years  her 
illness  continued.  At  irregular  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  one 
or  two  weeks,  generally  without  obvious  cause,  the  heart's 
action  became  very  rapid  and  irregular.  The  irregularity  con- 
tinued, in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  illness,  a  few  hours,  later 
on  two  or  three  days.  The  loogest  attack  was  one  week,  during 
whioh  time  the  heart  was  never  regular  for  a  minute. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  irregularity  had  continued  for  some 
hours,  but  sooner  when  very  violent,  pauses  became  noticeable 
in  the  radial  pulse,  some  seconds  elapsing  before  the  next  beat 
was  felt.  If  the  pause  was  not  unduly  prolonged,  not  more, 
say,  than  for  four  or  five  seconds,  an  expression  of  alarm  on 
the  patient's  part  was  all  that  was  noticeable.  She  said  she 
felt  as  if  "  something  were  about  to  happen."  If  the  interval 
were  loDger,  say  six  to  eight  or  nine  seconds,  the  face  became 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  there  was  a  scream,  the  thumbs  were  drawn 
inwards,  the  head  backwards,  and  there  was  convergentsquint. 
In  the  milder  attacks  consciousness  was  not  lost,  and  the 
patient  was  able  to  talk  immediately  afterwards  about  her 
sensations.  In  the  more  severe  attacks— say,  when  the 
radial  pulse  disappeared  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  seconds — con- 
sciousness was  lost,  and  the  convulsive  seizures  were  more 
severe.  The  abdominal  pulsations,  which  were  marked  during 
the  attacks  of  irregularity,  went  on  aft'r  the  radial  pulse  'had 
ceased  tobefelt.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  slight  contractions 
of  the  heart  were  present  during  the  fit,  but  these  were  prob- 
ably auricular  only,  and,  if  ventricular,  very  slight.  The 
severity  of  each  fit  was  proportional  to  the  ltngth  of  time 
the  radial  pulse  was  absent.  At  any  stage  of  the  fit  a  return 
of  the  pulse  cut  short  the  attack.  The  number  of  fits  in  each 
attack  of  irregularity  varied  from  a  few  to  many  dozens,  and 
were  of  all  kinds  of  severity.  As  a  rule,  after  a  specially  severe 
fit,  the  pulse  within  a  few  seconds,  or  after  a  few 'beats, 
became  perfectly  regular,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  say 
that  her  heart  had  "settled,"  and  that  the  attack  was  over. 
Unless  from  some  exhaustion  following,  which  was  soon 
recovered  from,  the  patient  seemed  little  the  worse,  and  would 
remain  well  till  the  next  attack  occurred — it  might  be  days 
or  a  week  or  so  after.  This  went  on  for  three  years  with 
but  little  disturbance  to  the  general  health. 

Three  uric  aoid  calculi  were  passed  during  these  years,  and 
from  time  to  time  some  rheumatic  or  gouty  symptoms 
developed  in  the  smaller  joints.  Several  of  the  attacks  were 
attributed  to  fright,  nervous  anxiety,  indigestion,  etc.,  but  as 
a  rule  no  apparent  cause  could  be  found  for  them.  Often  she 
woke  from  a  sleep  with  the  heart  beating  violently.  It  seldom 
"  settled  "  during  a  sleep. 

The  patient  recovered  perfectly,  and  enjoyed  good 
health  for  three  years,  when  a  slight  cerebral  haemorrhage 
occurred.  This  was  recovered  from,  but  a  second  and 
larger  took  place  after  a  year,  which  proved  fatal. 
Her  death  occurred  some  six  years  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  nervous  attacks.  There  was  no  pont-tnortem 
examination. 

Another  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  I  was  able  to 
watch  for  many  years  till  her  death  tardy  in  the  present 
year  from  cardiac  failure  following  an  attack  of  influenza. 

The  lady  was  unmarried,  65  or  66  when  I  first  attended  her, 
and,  though  neurotic,  had  mental  powers  far  above  the  aver- 
age. Following  upon  a  prolonged  and  anxious  illness  of  a  near 
relative,  there  came  at  times  marked  turns  of  palpitation. 
The  heart  took  what  she  described  as  "runs,"  when  the  beats 
seemed  to  merge  into  one  another,  and  it  became  quite  impos- 
sible to  count  the  radial  pulse.  Such  attacks  lasted  for  a  few 
hours  or  for  a  day  or  two,  and  name  on  at  fairly  regular 
Intervals  for  nearly  three  years.  The  return  to  perfect  regu- 
larity in  the  pulse  was  generally  sudden.  If  she  went  to  bed 
and  staved  there  during  the  attack  nothing  particular  hap- 
pened further  than  occasional  sensations  of  waves  of  light 
passing  before  her  eyes,  and  resulting  exhaustion,  more  or 
less  marked  aooording  to  the  violence  of  the  palpitation  and 
Its  duration.  If  she  got  up  and  moved  about,  however,  a  fit 
was  almost  certain  to  occur,  precisely  similar  to  an  epileptio 
seizure.  A  former  distinguished  President  of  this  r.ranoh  was 
dining  at  her  house  one  evening  when  she  fell  on  leaving  the 
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dinner  table.  He  attended  to  her,  and  told  me  afterwards 
that  the  attack  was  distinctly  epileptic.  Though  she-  .bad 
many  similar  heart  attacks  for  'years  after  this,  she  never  had 
another  fit,  as  she  was  kept  strictly  in  bed  whenever  the 
heart's  action  became  irregular.  She  had  no  known  heart 
disease,  though  signs  of  -hypertrophy  were  noted  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  illness. 

I  have  notes  of  several  other  cases  of  a  somewhat 
umilar  kind,  but  the  two  already  given  illustrate  suffi- 
ciently the  special  points  it  is  wished  to  emphasize. 
Published  leports  of  tachycardia  are  somewhat  rare,  but 
cases  of  bradycardia,  from  their  greater  frequency,  now 
and  then  see  the  light.  Though  apparently  the  one  condi- 
tion is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  other,  yet  the  effects 
ol  tachycardia  and  bradycardia  aie  often  so  exactly  alike 
that  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  describe  one  or  two 
typical  cases  of  slow  pulse  before  offering  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  njticei  during  its  suspension. 

The  condition  of  bradycardia  may  be  said  to  exist  when 
the  radial  pulse  is  anything  under  40  beats  a  minute.  It 
may  fall  far  below  that  number.  Sometimes,  beyond  an 
abnormally  slow  pulse,  there  are  practiealiy  no  symptoms 
other  than  perhaps  breath' essness  on  exertion;  at  other 
times  a  condition  is  set  up  of  the  most  alarming  and 
gravest  nature. 

A  gentleman,  about  70,  now  nnder  my  care,  thinks  himself 
pretty  well  if  his  pulse-rate  is  4-0  per  minute.  It  often  falls 
below  this  ;  and  at  such  times  if  he  exerts  himself  unduly 
either  physically  or  mentally  his  wife  tells  me  he  is  apt  to 
become  suddenly  pale,  and  lose  all  sense  of  his  surroundings 
for  a  few  moments  Absolute  rest  in  bad,  with  some  cardiac 
stimulant,  invariably  pats  him  right  again  in  a  few  days. 
Though  there  is  no  valve  disease,  I  think  there  is  some 
serious  deterioration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  in  this  case.  His 
son.  aged  about  30,  aud  always  delicate,  showed  the  same  pecu- 
liarity of  pulse,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree.  A  few  years 
ago  Iwas  asked  to  see  him  as  he  seemed  listless  and  not  well. 
I  oould  find  nothing  wrong  with  him  beyond  a  markedly 
slow  pulse.  He  was  ordered  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  sitting  up  for  breakfast  a  morning  or  two  later  he 
fell  back  on  his  pillows  aud  died  almost  immediately.  Such  a 
sudden  collapse  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  bradycardia. 

Dr.  Alfred  Webster2  gives  particulars  of  a  case  which 
is  so  admirably  recorded,  that  it  requires  no  apology  from 
me  to  give  a  short  summary  of  it. 

A  weaver,  aged  48,  had  never  had  an  illness  till  a  fortnight 
before  his  admission  to  the  Western  Infirmary.  When  at 
work,  on  stretching  over  his  loom  to  tie  a  thread,  he  had  a 
sensation  of  faintness  and  a  feeling  as  though  he  would  fall. 
He  remembered  nothing  after  that  for  some  seconds  appa- 
rently, but  on  recovering  felt  his  face  flushed,  and  his  heart 
beating  forcibly.  He  was  taken  home,  and  remained  in  bed 
for  two  weeks,  having  many  similar  attacks  in  the  meantime. 
Sometimes  the  attacks  followed  »ne  another  in  rapid  succession, 
sometimes  a  day  or  more  would  elapse  without  any.  After 
his  admission  to  hospital  sphymographio  tracings  show  that 
there  were  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  during  which  there 
was  no  appreciable  pulse  at  the  wrist  (tracings  shown).  If  the 
finger  were  kept  on  the  pulse  the  following  faots  were  noted  : 
First,  the  pulse  became  suspended,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  face  became  rapidly  and  extremely  pale.  If  the 
stop  were  only  of  short  duration,  say  for  or  live  seconds,  there 
was  a  gradnal  and  crescendo  return  of  the  pulse,  and  a 
coincident  Hashing  of  the  face.  During  these  short  pauses 
the  patient  appeared  to  be  merely  sleeping.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  pulse  was  suspended  much  longer — ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  seconds  elapsing  between  the  beats.  The 
pallor  of  the  face  became  more  and  more  marked,  and 
the  breathing  very  shallow.  Later  on,  perhaps  after 
fifteen  seconds,  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  face  were 
obierved,  going  on  if  the  pause  were  prolonged  till  the 
muscle*  of  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  took  part  Squint,  either 
concomitant  or  conjagate  deviation  to  either  side,  was 
observed,  with  widely-dilated  pupils.  When  the  convulsion 
was  at  its  height  respiration  was  noisy,  with  purling  outof  the 
cheeks.  The  patient  was  quite  unconscious  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period.  The  return  of  consciousness  was  preceded 
by  noisy  breathing,  and  very  marked  flushing  of  the  face. 
After  the  convulsion  the  patient  appeared  dazed,  and  as  if  just 
aroused  from  a  deep  sleep.  The  flushing  of  the  face  and  return 
to  consciousness  were  almost  always  simultaneous  with  the 
appearance  of  the  radial  pulse.  Auscultation  over  the  heart 
during  the  pauses  discovered  what  appeared  to  be  abortive 
beats  of  the  heart,  but  these  beats  were  not  appreciable  in  the 
radial  or  superficial  arteries.  His  radial  pulse  varied  from 
18  to  24  per  minute. 

This  patient  recovered  to  a  great  extact,  had  a  relapse  after 
a  few  months,  and  finally  died  at  home  about  a  year  after  his 
first  seizure. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  sufferer  from  bradycardia, 
his  normal  pulse  being  40  per  minute.  He  undoubtedly 
had  occasional  epileptoid  attacks  in  hia  later  life,  and 


some  years  ago  an  elaborate  article  was  written  by  Lord 
Wolseley  accounting  for  the  failures  towards  the.end  of  his 
career  by  the  fact  that  he  became  an  epileptic.  From  all 
I  have  been  able  to  find  in  various  works  of  his  life,  I  havt- 
no  doubt  his  seizures  were  due  to  prolonged  cardiac 
systole,  and  that  lie  was  not  an  epileptic  at  all. 

Having  now  considered  the  clinical  aspects  of  these  two 
conditions,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  «e  can  give 
adequate  reasons  for  their  occurrence.  Without  doubt  we 
can,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  convulsive  seizures  are  con- 
cerned. Suddenly  withheld  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  the 
cause,  and  that  without  reference  to  any  sudden  change  of 
blood  pressure  whii-Uniay  take  place  in  the  cerebral  ves- 
sels. Langendorff,J  in  1878,  published  an  article  on 
Epileptic  Convulsions  in  Peripheral  Stimulation  0/ the  Vagus, 
which  I  may  quote,  as  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by 
many  others  but  never  disproved.  He  experimented  with 
rabbits,  previously  narcotized  with  chloral  hydrate,  about 
7  grains,  sufficient  to  abolish  all  voluntary  acts,  reflex 
activity  being  completely  retained.    He  says : 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus 
causes  a  prolonged  stoppage  of  the  heart,  with  a  very  remark- 
able phejomenon,  never  hitherto  ooserved  so  far  as  we  know 
— a  complete  epileptic  convulsion  occurs  ten  or  fifteen  seconds 
after  the  diastolic  pause.  The  eyes  roll,  the  pupils  at  first  con- 
tract thendilate,  the  muscles  of  the  face  twitch,  the  head  is  at 
first  drawn  baek,  then  convulsively  moved  forwards.  Violent 
c  mvulsions  of  the  fnre  aud  hind  limbs  next  ensne,  and  often 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  tstanically  contracted.  Breathing, 
after  a  brief  acceleration,  stops,  and  in  fact  we  have  exactly  the 
picture  of  convulsions  from  profuse  haemorrhage,  so 
thoroughly  described  by  Kassmaul  long  ago.  Distinct 
paleness  of  the  fundus  ocuii  makes  it  clear  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  results  of  cerebral  anaemia. 

Precisely  similar  convuls.ous  are  piodueed  by  compression 
of  the  tnoracio  aorta  at  a  point  nearer  the  heart  than 
where  the -great  vessels  are  given  oft'  to  the  head. 

The  description  of  these  convulsions  as  epileptic  I  can  by  no 
means  accept.  They  are  merely  anaemic  convulsions,  and 
agree  in  their  origin  with  convulsions  from  suffocation. 

RDsenthal,  also,  In  his  experiments  on  cardiac  poisons, 
found  that  continued  diastole  of  the  ventricle  produced 
general  convulsions. 

AVhen  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract,  or  contract  so 
slightly  that  circulation  is  arrested,  anaemia  of  the  brain 
results,  the  severity  of  the  succeeding  convulsion  being 
proportional  to  the  degree  of  anaemia  present — that  is,  to 
the  period  of  delay  in  the  ventricular  systole. 

This  part  of  the  subject  having  now  been  cleared  up,  we 
come  to  consider  whether  we  can  account  for  the  abnormal 
rapidity  or  slowness. of  the  pulse  in  tachycardia  and 
bradycardia,  and  the  pauses  so  often  noticed.  Theories 
or  surmises  innumerable  have  been  suggested  to  explain 
the  former  condition.  The  familiar  and  attractive 
weakened  condition  of  the  vagi,  irritated  accelerators, 
hysterical  ganglia  in  the  heart  itself,  and  sudden  varia- 
tions of  the  blood  pressure  may  only  be  mentioned.  Sir 
William  Broadbent,  at  Toronto  last  year,  said  that  the 
small,  scarcely  perceptible  pulse  sometimes  found  in 
tachycardia,  and  the  sense  of  faintness  might  be  due,  not 
to  weakness  of  the  systole,  but  to  the  diastole  being  so 
short  that  the  ventricles  had  not  time  to  fill.  That  may 
be  so,  but  the  ventricles  having  had  ample  time  to  fill, 
what  causes  the  delay  in  their  contraction  ? 

From  the  fact  that  atropine  affects  the  auricles  only,' 
and  from  other  experiments,  we  know  that  the  ventricles 
are,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of 
the  vagus.  We  also  know  that  the  cardiac  ganglia  are 
mainly  concerned  in  controlling  the  blood  vessels  supply- 
ing the  heart  muscle.'  We  know,  also,  that  very  marked 
changes  in  the  blood  pressure  cause  no  such  effects  as 
those  we  have  been  considering. 

Gaskell,  in  1883,  from  experimenting  on  the  heart  of 
the  tortoise,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
some  muscular  connexion  between  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  propagating  stimuli  to  contract  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  nature  of  this  connexion  neither  he 
nor  any  one  else  knew  for  the  following  twenty  years, 
till  His  the  younger,  in  1903,  discovered  the  band  con- 
necting the  two — now  generally  known  as  "  the  band  of 
His."  Since  its  discovery  we  have  undoubtedly  got 
beyond  pure  hypothesis  to  demonstrable  fact  as  regards 
cardiac  contractions.  Of  this  peculiar  fibro-muscular 
band  and  its  functions  I  would  remind  you  that  it  has 
been  found  in  the  heart  of  man  and  all  animals  examined. 
Structurally  it  Is  like  nothing  else  found  in  the  heart.     It 
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begins  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  coronary  vein,  then 
passes  forwaids  on  Ihe  right  side  of  the  auricular  septum, 
below  the  foramen  ovale,  lying  close  on  the  auriculo- 
ventrieular  septum,  which  passes  obliquely  from  left 
above  to  right  below.  Just  above  the  place  of  insertion 
of  the  median  flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve  the  bundle 
forms  a  special  knot-like  thickening  which  seeds  pro- 
cesses down  on  either  side  of  the  ventricular  septum 
under  the  endocardium,  ramifying  in  the  walls  of  both 
ventricles.6  The  band  contains  not  only  nerve  fibres 
but  nerve  ganglia,  so  that  conduction  by  muscle  alone 
is  as  yet  unproved. 

Erlanger  and  others  have  found  that  pinching  this 
bundle  in  dogs  increases  the  ventricular  pause.  A 
greater  tightening  of  the  clamp  lengthens  the  pauBe 
till  three  or  four  or  more  auricular  contractions  occur 
for  every  one  in  the  ventricle.  A  cut  through  the  bundle 
is  followed  by  complete  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  no 
stimulus  can  be  made  to  pass  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle.  What  interests  us  more  as  physicians  is  that 
all  cases  cf  true  bradycardia  which  have  come  to  an 
autopsy  since  the  band  of  His  was  discovered  have  shown 
extensive  degenerative  lesions  in  its  structure." 

I  would  suggest,  then,  that  tachycardia  Is  a  pure 
neurosis,  characterized  by  a  great  increase  in  auricular 
contractions  from  disturbed  nervous  influences.  After 
a  time,  from  over-exertion,  fatigue  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  band  of  His  occurs  ;  missed  impulses  result, 
causing  longer  or  shorter  delays  in  the  ventricular  eon- 
traction.  When  these  delays  are  sufficiently  prolonged, 
cerebral  anaemia  is  caused,  followed  in  due  course  by 
the  nervous  symptoms  described.  Tachycardia  being 
a  neurosis,  it  is,  like  other  neuroses,  commonly  re- 
covered from.  The  condition  may  persist  for  years,  and 
recovery  may  be  complete,  or  relapses  may  take  place 
from  time  to  time. 

In  bradycardia  we  cannot  be  so  hopeful,  the  ventricular 
pauses  being  due  to  serious  structural  changes  in  the 
band  of  His.  Sclerosis  of  the  vessels,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  fibres,  and  an  abnormal  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  bundle  have  all  been  found.  The  condition  is  never 
recovered  from,  and  the  chances  of  sudden  death  from 
prolonged  cessation  of  the  ventricular  contraction  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Life  in  true  bradycardia,  according  to 
Balfour,  is  rarely  prolonged  for  more  than  three  or  four 
years. 

As  regards  treatment,  rest,  both  physical  and  mental,  so 
far  as  possible,  is  of  greatest  importance.  In  my  case, 
strict  confinement  to  bed  prevented  convulsive  attacks. 
In  another  recorded  case  the  patient  "  dodged  "  these  when 
threatening  by  getting  up  in  bed  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  keeping  his  head  down.  The  head  ehould  be  kept 
low,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised.  Any  deviation  from 
health,  such  as  indigestion,  constipation,  gout,  lheu- 
matism,  etc.,  should  be  attended  to.  Massage  also  may 
be  employed  if  the  conditions  allow. 

In  tachycardia  I  have  pushed  bromides  till  bromidism 
was  marked,  without  good  results— rather  the  opposite. 
They  certainly  have  no  effect  in  controlling  the  fits. 
Nerve  tonics,  such  as  valerianate  or  oxide  of  zinc,  seemed 
to  do  good.  The  glycerophosphates  or  glycero-  formates 
might  be  tried,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  these  in  this 
connexion.  Strychnine  or  nux  vomica,  atropine  or 
belladonna,  and  alcohol  are  better  avoided. 

In  bradycardia  strychnine  hypodermical'.y,  with  heart 
tonics  such  as  digitalis  or  strophanthus,  seem  to  have 
been  of  use.  Osier  records  a  case  of  recovery  afttr 
treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  causes  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing both  conditions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for 
more  successful  methods  of  treatment  in  the  near  future. 
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The  fourth  Corgtesw  of  Climatothe-rapy  and  Urban 
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Presidentof  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Bordi  ux.  Informa- 
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BILATERAL     LESION     OF    THE     AUDITORY 

CORTICAL   CENTRE  :    COMPLETE 

DEAFNESS  AND  APHASIA.* 

By  F.  W.  MOTT,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

A  fcll  clinical  account  of  this  rase  is  published  in  the 
Archives  of  Neurology,  vol.  iii,  p.  401,  but  since  then  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  more  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  lesion  by  means  of 
serial  sections  through  the  right  hemisphere  in  the  region 
cf  the  lesion  and  by  a  separation  of  the  left  hemisphere 
into  two  portions,  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  the  con- 
volutions lying  within  the  Sylvian  fissure  could  be 
studied.  Befcre  proceeding  to  give  a  full  description  of 
the  anatomical  findings  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the 
clinical  notes  of  the  case : 

E.  M.  H.,  admitted  to  Claybury  March  18th,  1897,  married  ', 
age-  on  first  attack,  22  ;  now  aged  25. 

Family  History. — Father  was  a  drunkard,  and  lived  a  fast 
life.  Sister  and  brother  were  said  to  be  hysterical.  Some 
time  prior  to  her  marriage  in  1894-  she  had  an  attack  of  hemi- 
plegia and  aphasia.  The  practitioner  who  attended  her  was 
communicated  with  arid  wrote  as  follows  :  I  cannot  remember 
the  year  I  saw  her,  but  I  can  the  principal  features  of 
the  case.  When  called  to  her  she  presented  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  a  hemiplegia  with  aphasia,  but  as  I  could  not 
find  any  cause  for  the  condition,  i  put  it  down  to  hysteria, 
and  I  think  the  subsequent  course  proved  I  was  correct.  If  I 
remember  rightly  she  bad  complete  hemianaesthesia.  The 
paralytic  symptoms  disappeared  rapidly,  but  the  aphasia 
remained  complete  for  a  week  or  more,  and  partial  for  some- 
thing like  a  month.  She  completely  recovered  under  tonics 
and  valerian.  She  was  married  in  July,  1894.  and  remained  in 
goed  health.  meDtally  and  bodily,  until  the  first  miscarriage. 
February,  1895  (about  six  months  fetus),  in  Beekenbam  Cottage 
Hospital,  when  she  suddenly  lost  her  hearing,  and  three  or 
four  days  later  developed  paralysis  in  right  leg  and  arm,  had 
convulsions,  and  lapsed  into  unconsciousness.  Later  on  she 
became  a  patient  at  tee  National  Hcsoital,  Queen  Square.  The 
following  notes  were  sent  from  the  National  Hospital,  Queen 
Square : 

Notes  from  National  Hospital,  Quien  Square. 

E.  H.— In  November,  1894,  had  a  fright  followed  by  some 
family-differences  ;  seemed  unnaturally  worried.  A  fortnight 
later  was  vacant  and  absent-minded  and  stupid  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning,  at  7  a.m..  her  husband  found  her  quite  helpless  ; 
had  passed  her  water  in  the  bed,  could  not  understand  what 
was  said  to  her,  but  nodded  appropriately  in  answer  to  writteD 
questions.  During  the  day  had  another  (?)  fit,  cried  violently, 
but  bad  no  definite  convulsions,  but  her  husband  noticed  the 
bed  shaking  violently. 

She  was  admitted  to  Beekenbam  Cottage  Hospital  com- 
pletely paralysed  on  tight  side.  After  about  a  month  began  to 
recover  her  speech.  The  arm  recovered  rather  rapidly  and 
completely.  On  coming  home  the  husband  notioed  she  could 
not  feel  a  prick  or  a  pinch  on  the  right  leg  (which  was 
oedematous)  but  she  could  one  on  her  arm.  She  was  able  to 
read  throughout  her  illness.  Her  leg  has  rapidly  recovered 
power  ;  complains  of  psins  in  right  shin.  Memory  unaffected, 
no  alteration  in  disposition.    Said  not  to  he  ermtional. 

Personal  History—  Married  in  July,  1894.  Had  premature 
birth  two  months  after  onset  of  hemiplegia. 

Family  History. So  history  of  paralysis.  One  brother  died 
of  fright,  aged  27  ;  said  not  be  insane. 

In  1893  patient  bad  a  similar  attack  after  a  fright,  supposed 
ghost ;  was  unconscious  for  three  hours,  lost  her  speech  for 
tu-o  weeks,  but  there  teas  no  paralysis,  and  she  rapidly 
recovered. 

On  admission.  May,  1S95.  Right  leg  weak.  Can  only  eay 
"Yea"  and  "No"  ;  understands  all  written  commands;  cannot 
write  spontaneously.  Apparently  has  attacks  of  giddiness. 
Nystagmus.  Jaw  deviates  to  It.  Left  side  of  mouth  acts 
better  then  right.  Deaf.  Slight  anaesthesia  in  right  leg. 
Lett  knee-jerk  more  than  right. 

Ntes  of  an  Examination  thcrt'.y  after  Admin  ion  to 
Claybury  Aiylum  by  nTytelf.—She  is  quite  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  Bingle  void  spoken  to  her,  and  is  apparently 
stone-deaf.  I  was  unable  to  convince  rnyself  of  this, 
although  it  is  probable,  for  a  tuning- folk  applied  to  the 
skull  on  both  sides  did  not  attract  the  slightest 
attention;  but  she  was  then  absorbed  in  watching 
her  observers,  therefore  it  m3y  have  been  due  to 
Inattention.  The  patient  can  understand  written  or 
printed  language,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  com- 
municating witli  her.  Bhe  appears  to  understand  simple 
sentences — for  I  xample,  <  Question  I:     "How   long    have 
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you  been  married  P  "  was  written  dowu,  then  1,  2,  3,  4.  5 
years  underneath ;  she  expressed  hy  gesture  and  sounds 
diseatisfaction  ;  then  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11  months 
was  written  down,  she  still  expressed  diseatisfaction  ; 
finally,  two  years  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  months  was  written 
down  ;  as  soon  as  six  was  reached  she  became  very  pleased 
and  excited  and  spontaneously  said  •'  is  that.''  The  time 
was  nearly  correct. 

Question  II.  "  How  many  children  have  you  had?" 
and  the  numerals  0,  1,  2,  3,  4  were  written  down,  at  which 
again  she  showed  signs  of  diseatitfaction.  I  then  wrote 
"  miscarriages  2,"  at  which  she  became  very  excited,  and 
said  "  is  that."  She  makes  exaggerated  attempts  by  vocal 
sounds  to  express  simple  emotions  of  pleasure  or  disgust, 
the  former  being  much  higher  in  pitch,  ee  equals  pleasure 
with  elevation  of  the  head  ;  ah  uttered  very  gutturally 
associated  with  a  lateral  movement  of  the  head  downwards 
was  an  expression  of  displeasure.  She  was  therefore  able 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  simple  sentences  and  to 
exercise  reason.  There  is  only  partial  word-blindness, 
this  manifesting  itself  by  evidence  of  confusion,  and  signs 
of  inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  when 
fatigue  has  been  produced  by  repeated  experiments. 

Writing  from  Copy. — She  can  write,  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  for  example,  she  copied  the  word  pencil,  she  copied 
her  own  name,  but  when  asked  to  copy  chair  she  tried  to 
write  "  Now  copy  this  chair," 
showing  that  she  did  not 
understand  this  simple  sen- 
tence and  the  logical 
sequence  it  bore  to  the 
previous  sentence. 

Spontaneous  Writing. — 
"When  requested  by  writing 
to  write  her  age,  she  wrote 
down  the  numbers  2,  1,  1,  1, 
1,  1,  as  if  she  were  unable  to 
recall  the  figure  5  ;  asked  to 
write  her  address  and  name, 
she  began  with  a  correct  H, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed 
further.  At  another  time  she 
was  able  to  write  four  letters 
of  her  surname  correctly. 
She  attempted  to  write  her 
address,  beginning  with  the 
correct  letter,  but  became 
more  confused  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, until  the  writing 
was  quite  incoherent ;  the 
same  was  observed  when 
asked  to  write  her  husband's 
name.  She  recognizes  all 
ordinary  common  objects  by 
sight,  and  shows  signs  of  satisfaction  when  the  right 
name  is  written  to  designate  the  object,  but  she  soon 
tire3  and  gets  confused  when  asked  to  select  one  from 
several  objects.  Not  only  is  all  spontaneous  speech 
lost,  but  she  is  quite  unable  to  repeat  aloud  what  she 
has  written,  to  count,  to  say  the  alphabet,  or  to  repeat 
her  own  name,  although  once  or  twice  she  will  get  out  the 
first  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 

Taste  and  smell  were  tested,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
she  possessed  these  senses;  when  ammonia  was  placed 
near  her  nostrils,  and  at  the  same  time  the  written  ques- 
tion, Do  you  smell  this  ?  shewn  to  her,  she  became  very 
emotional  and  said  "  is  that."  There  is  some  paresis  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  face.  The  grasp 
was  good  in  both  hands,  wrist-tap  and  triceps  jerk 
obtained  both  sides.  She  had  apparently  no  loss  of 
sensibility;  when  pricked  or  touched  she  showed  sigrs 
of  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  right  paralysed  leg  was 
especially  tested  and  no  defect  was  ascertained.  The 
heart  sounds  appeared  normal,  there  was  no  thrill. 
It  was  further  noticed  that  when  she  used  her  right 
hand  in  writing  she  apparently  had  some  difficulty 
in  judgement  of  distance,  as  if  there  were  lack  of  associa- 
tion of  the  hand  and  the  eye  in  this  co-ordinate  move- 
ment. There  was  noticeable  tremor  in  the  left  hand  of  a 
coarse  character,  which  was  not,  however,  increased  in 
amplitude  during  effort.  She  was  discharged  from  the 
asylum  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and 
admitted  to  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  June,  1898.  The 
following  notes  were  made : 


Fig.  ].— Photograph  of  the  patient. 


Hpart  :  First  sound  somewhat  altered,  being  somewhat 
miitlled  and  at  times  reduplicated.  No  murmur  to  be  heard. 
Inspiratory  and  aliiominal  orpans  healthy. 

Mental  Condition.— It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  patient's 
mental  condition,  as  she  is  aphasia  She  is  word-deaf,  being 
unable  to  undeistand  spoken  language.  She  is  unable  to  express 
herself  in  spoken  language,  is  able  to  understand  written  speech, 
but  is  unable  to  express  herself  in  writing.  She  can  point  out 
objects  correctly,  and  can  also  point  out  her  age  when  shown 
figures.  When  she  attempts  to  answer  a  question  she  becomes 
excited,  makes  inarticulate  noises,  and  laughs  childishly.  She  is 
able  to  look  after  hertelf,  such  as  taking  her  food,  washing, 
dressing  her  hair,  but  h  unable  to  walk  on  account  of  paralysis 
of  her  right  leg,  which  she  can  only  move  to  a  slight  extent 
voluntarily^ 

In  September,  1898, 1  found  her  in  much  the  same  state  as  she 
was  when  at  Claybury,  twelve  months  previously.  She  recog- 
nized me  immediately  although  she  had  notse  en  me  for  twelve 
months,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  The  following  note 
was  made  by  Dr.  Cole  on  June  30lh,  1899  :  Absolutely  aphaslc 
and  also  word-deof  ;  vision  considered  impaired,  but  she  recog- 
nizes persons  fairly  easily  ;  can  recognize  some  words,  as  cat, 
dog,  pig,  etc.,  If  written  in  capitals  ;  she  accurately  associates 
the  names  with  pictures  of  these  animals,  correcting,  sorting 
out,  or  selecting  for  each  its  proper  name.  Simple  sentences 
she  could  not  be  made  to  understand.  (There  is,  therefore,  a 
difference  in  her  condition  to  that  exhibited  when  in  Claybury 
a  year  before.)  Such  a  sentence  as  "Does  your  head  ache?" 
was  tried  without  result.  In  attempting  to  read  she  screws 
and  rubs  her  eyes,  and  varies  the  distance  of  the  paper  from 
the  eyes,  indicating  either 
some  visual  defect  or  an  in- 
ability to  understand  why  she 
cannot  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols.  Her  power  of 
attention  and  concentration 
seems  impaired  ;  by  her  ex- 
pression of  face  and  the  way 
In  which  she  rubs  her  fore- 
head, she  seems  to  have  sudden 
sharp  pains  in  the  head.  Dr. 
Cole  thus  interpreted  this : 
more  prcbably  it  was  an 
attempt  by  gesture  to  show 
her  defect  of  speech  through 
the  brain  disease,  for  tho 
next  moment  she  would  be 
laughing. 

The  notes  state  that  she  rubs 
her  right  thigh  occasicnally  as 
if  painful ;  more  probably 
again,  this  is  to  show  that  the 
paralysis  of  this  limb  pre- 
vented her  walking.  She  can- 
not wa'k  unsupported,  but  is 
wheeled  about  the  grounds  in 
a  chair.  There  is  no  Equint, 
no  facial  weakness;  the  pupils 
are  of  moderate  size,  equal, 
react  to  light  and  accommo- 
dation. She  is  absolutely  deaf 
and  takes  no  heed  of  any 
sound,  except  perhaps  the  loudest  noises,  as,  for  example, 
she  apparently  heard  the  fall  of  a  curtain  rail  from  near  the 
ceiling.  Frequently  she  utters  extraordinary  sounds,  and 
occasionally  a  few  articulate  syllables,  but  these  are  never 
intelligible.  There  is  marked  rigidity  of  right  leg  in  position 
of  full  extension  and  some  rigidity  of  left  leg.  B->th  knee- 
jerks  much  exaggerated.  Double  ankle-clonus,  bfst  marked 
on  left  side.  Plantar  extensor  reflexes  present.  If  made  to 
walk,  walks  on  tiptoe  and  crosses  one  foot  over  the  other 
(scissors  gait) ;  but  walking  is  painful  to  right  leg.  Some 
rigidity  of  right  arm  (only  voluntarily),  no  rigidity  of  left  arm. 
Hand  grasps  good.  Co-ordination  of  right  hand  good.  CoarEe 
intention  tremor  of  left  arm  resembling  that  of  dissemi- 
nated sclerosis;  steady  with  right  hand,  but  spills  with  left. 
Supinator  longus  and  triceps  jerk  present.  There  seems  to 
be  no  defeci  of  cutaneous  sensation  and  none  to  pin 
pricks.  No  deformity  of  spine.  Muscular  development 
good.  Often  calls  the  attention  of  the  nurses  by  crying  out 
and  pointing,  if  she  sees  other  patients  doiDg  what  they 
should  not.  Her  habits  are  clean.  Menstruation  con- 
tinues, but  is  somewhat  infrequent.  As  to  her  mental 
state  there  is  apparently  some  dementia,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  its  degree.  General  bodily  health 
gocd. 

I  visited  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  December  16th,  1901, 
and  made  the  following  notes :  She  recognized  me  when  I 
entered  the  ward.  When  at  Claybury  she  cculd  write  a 
few  letters;  the  is  now  unable  to  do  so.  She  can  read 
simple  sentences,  and  apparently  understands  the 
meaning.  Thus:  "Arejou  in  Claybury?  Yes  or  No?" 
Feinted  to  "No."  "Are  you  in  Oolney  Hatch  ?  Yes  or 
No  ?  "  Pointed  to  "  Yes."  "  WThk-h  is  Dr.  Jones  ? "  1  here 
■^ers  thr-.e  doctors  present  and  she  recognized  correctly 
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Fig,£.— A  normal  cerebral  hemisphere  with  a  portion  of  the  froirto-pari?.t;il 
operculum  rut  away  so  as  to  expose  the  island  of  Reil  and  the  gyri  transver- 
sale^  with  their  parietal  annectauts.  The  part  enclosed  in  the  dark  line  lying 
within,  ihe  Sylvian  hssure  was  completely  destroyed  on  both  sides. 


Dr.  Jones.  "  Put  your  toDgue  oat.''  Protrudes  tongue, 
slightly  deviating  to  the  right.  Tnere  appears  to  be  a 
slight  paresis  of  lower  part  of  face  on  right  side.  She 
can  imitate,  showing  her  teeth  and  putting  up  two  or 
more  fingers.  "Do  you  think  you  could  U9e  a  typewriter  ? 
Yes  or  No?"  Pointed  to"No.:'  "Do  you  hear  a  noise? 
Yes  or  No  ? "  She 
now  becameemotional, 
and  was  apparently  up- 
set. A  watch  was 
placed  on  the  side  of 
her  head,  and  shown 
to  her.  She  shook  her 
head,  indicating  that 
she  did  not  hear  it. 

Physical  Examina- 
tion.— So  heart  mur- 
mur detected.  AValks 
with  great  difficulty- 
crossed  leg  progres- 
sion. Spastic  condi- 
tion of  bath  legs,  more 
marked  in  right.  Foot 
drop,  marked  rigidity, 
exaggerated  rt  flexes 
and  ankle- clonus  on 
both  sidea.  Coarse 
tremor  of  left  hand, 
none  in  right  hand. 
She  feels  the  prick  of 
a  pin  or  a  hot  spoon 
in  both  legs,  but  response  is  somewhat  delayed.  There  is  no 
loss  of  control  over  sphincters.  The  appetite  is  good.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  swalioioing  or  masticating  her  food ;  she 
is  also  able  to  cut  up  her  food.  The  attendant  informs 
me  that  she  gives  no  trouble,  and  that  the  menses  are 
regular.  She  recognizes  her  friends  immediately,  and 
often  by  sounds  she  will  indicate  to  the  attendants  that 
other  patients  are  getting  into  mischief. 

April  7th,  1902  —  Sigus  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  detected. 

June  3rd,  1902.— Death. 

Post-mortem  tNvtes,  June  6th,  1902, 

The  body  is  emaciated.  Post-mortem  staining  on 
dependent  parts.  Small  bed  -  sore  on  sacrum,  and 
upon  right  great  trochanter,  and  an  eschar  on  right 
heel. 

Skull. — Calvarium  of  normal  thickness.  Over  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of 
right  parietal  region  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  is  a  thin, 
rusty  coloured  false  mem- 
brane, the  size  of  a-  crown 
piece*  otherwise  the  dura 
is  normal. 

There  ia  considerable 
excess  of  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  fluid,  which 
is  quite  clear.  The  veins 
of  the  pia  mater  are  en- 
gorged. The  brain  sub- 
stance Is  softer  than 
natural,  and  there  are 
three  large  areas  of  old 
softening  in  the  following 
situations : 

1.  Occupying  the  area 
of  distribution  of  the  anterior  cerebral  of  the  left 
hemisphere,  and  causing  Jan  atrophy  of  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  mesial  suiface  of  the  hemisphere  in- 
volving the  whule  of  the  paracentral  lobule  in  its 
mesial  aspect,  and  tfee  greater  part  of  the  gyrus  .fomicatua  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  the>mesial  surface  above  tiie  corpus 
callosum.  No  doubt  this  lesion  accounted  far  the 
paralysis  and  anaesthesia  of  the  right  leg.  Following 
Dejerine,  this  lesion  corresponds  to  the  area  irrigated  by 
the  middle  and. posterior  brandies  of  the  anterior  frontal. 

If  a  portion  of  the  superior  operculum  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure  be  cut  away  in  a  normal  brain  as  shown  in  photo- 
eraph  (Fig.  2),  the  convolutions  forming  the  island  of 
Reil,  as  well  as  tin-  convolutions  (gyri  transverealea) 
forming  the  Sylvian  surface  .of  the  temporal  lobe,  can  be 
seen,  together  with  the  anmcUnts  these  form  with  the 


Fig.  3.— Left  hemisphere  stripped,  showing  cortical  lesion.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  whole  hemisphere  is  shrunken  from  above  down- 
wards, and  that  the  whole  of  the  angular  gyrus  ia  not  destroyed. 


interior  parietal  lobe  arid  the  insula.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Campbell  that  the  btruoture  of  the  posterior  third  of 
the  first  temporal  convolution,  the  transverse  gyri  of 
HesahJ,  and  the  connexions  of  the  same  with  the  parietal 
lobe,  together  with  the  posterior  gyri  of  the  insula,  have 
a  totally  different  histological  structure  Lo  the-  anttrior 
main  portion  of  the 
insula.  This  latter  is 
probably  olfactory  in 
function,  and  the 
hinder  portion  has  a 
structure  like  the  tem- 
poral lobe,  and  prob- 
ably therefore  has  a 
similar  function.  In 
the  posterior  third  of 
the  first  temporal  con- 
volution and  the  ad- 
jacent portions  of  the 
transverse  gyri  of 
Heaehl  within  the 
Sylvian  fissure  Camp- 
bell notes  the  exist- 
ence of  very  large 
fibres  and  a  cell-struc- 
ture lamination  which 
differentiates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  tem- 
poral lobe ;  he  there- 
fore calls  this  the 
audito-sensory  area. 
Now  this  patient  was  stone  deaf,  and  the  complete 
examination  of  the  brain  by  sections  through  the 
smaller  lesion  of  the  right  hemisphere  stained  by 
Weigert-Pal  method  shows  that  the  structures  destroyed 
were  as  follows : 

The  Lsft  Hemifphere  (vide  Fig.  3). — The  posterior  third 
of  the  first  temporal  and  its  connexion  with  the  second, 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  second,  a 
large  portion  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobe,  including  the 
marginal  and  a  portion  of  the  angular.  Besides  this 
obvious  convolutions!  destruction,  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  convolutions  lying  within  the 
Sylvian  fissure  (vide  Fig.  2).  This  destruction  was  ascer- 
tained by  separating  the  hemisphere  into  two  portions  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  separate  the  temporal  lobe  by  an  antero- 
posterior cut  through  the  lesion.  It  wa3  then  observed 
that  the  whole  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  Sylvian 
surface  of  the  temporal 
lobe  was  destroyed,  aa 
well  aa  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  insula  and 
the  annectants  of  the 
temporal  lobe  with  the 
insula  and  the  inferior 
parietal  lobe. 

The  Right  Hemis-phere 
(vide  Fig.  4). — The  lesion 
was  rather  less  extensive, 
but  involved  practically 
the  same  area  ;  the  extent 
of  destruction  cf  the 
gyri  transversales  and 
their  annectants  with  the 
inferior  parietal  lobe  and 
the  insula  was  deter- 
mined by  vertical  sections 
through  the  lesion  stained 
by  Weigert  Pal  method.  It  was  found  to  correspond 
with  the  area  enclosed  in  the  dank  line  in  Fig.  2; 
it  included  the  posterior  third  of  the  first  temporal 
and  its  connexions  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
becond  temporal,  a  portion  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobe, 
including  a  large  portion  of  the  marginal  and  some  of  the 
angular,  the  transverse  gyri  of  Heschl  and  their  annec- 
tants with  the  inferior  parietal  lobe.  The  extent  of  this 
H-sion  is  shown  in  the  four  upper  photographs  in  Fig.  5. 
Vertical  sections  were  made  through  lU-oca's  convolution 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  aud  stained  by  Weigert-Pal 
method,  and  1  could  find  no  evidence  of  subcortical 
softening.  The  sections  were  shown  in  the  Museum  of 
the  British  Mtdieal  Association  meeting  at  Exeter. 

The  right  hemisphere,    after   stripping,   weighed   only 
429  grams,  and  the  left  hemisphere  328  grams,    As  the 
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Fig.  4.— Right  hemisphere  stripped.    Itiwiil  be  observed  that  the  lesion  is 
maiuly  confined  to  the  auditory  cortical  area. 

two  opaque 


convolntional  pattern  is  complex  and  indicative  of  a  good 
normal  female  brain  before  the  lesions  occurred,  it  follows 
that  the  loss  of  substance  has  been  profound.  The  corpus 
callosum  was  observed  to  be  very  thin  and  wasted,  and 
almost  transparent  in  a  region  corresponding  to  the  mesial 
softening.  The  splenium,  which  contains  the  com- 
missural fibres  .  connect- 
ing the  two  occipital 
lobes,  is  the  part  least 
a  fleeted. 

Thorax.— No  ctluslon 
into  pleural  cavities,  but 
adhesions  at  both  apices. 
Both  lungs  riddled  with 
tubercle  with  cavitation  of 
the  upper  lobes,  especially 
on  the  right'  side.  Eight 
28A  oz.,  lef  t  27£  oz.  Heart, 
7jbz.,  contracted.  Muscles 
tirm,  p;vle  brown.  Aortic 
valves  competent.  Mitral 
valve,  old  sclerotic  vegeta- 
tions on  superior  surface 
of  orifice.  No  marked 
dilatation  or  signs  of 
failure. 

Liver  50  oz.,  congested, 
fatty.  Kidneys,  right  2] 
oz. ,  left  3  oz.  ;  capsule  ad- 
herent, cortex  diminished, 
surface  uneven,  probably 
the  result  of  old  infarctions.  Spleen  5 
thickenings  of  capsule,  result  of  old  infarcts. 

Cause  of  Death.  —Pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

F.  W.  M. 

Commentary. — In  all  cases  of  embolic  softening  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  symptoms  mani- 
fested during  life  are  due  to  destruction  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cortex  cerebri  in  particular  localities,  and  how  far  to 
recognizable 
and  onreoog- 
nizible  soften- 
ing and  de- 
struction of  the 
subcortical 
white  matter, 
which  consists 
not  only  of 
fibres  proceed- 
ing to  and  from 
the  area  of  cor- 
tical matter 
destroyed,  but 
likewise  of 
association  sys- 
tems uniting 
other  and  even 
remote  appa- 
rently undam- 
aged cortical 
area  3.  Where 
there  have 

been  a  number 
of  lesions  pro- 
duced by  em- 
bolic occlu- 
sion, as  in  this 
case,  it  be- 
comes ex- 
tremely diffi- 
cult to  make 
any  positive 
assertion*  in 
respect  to  cor- 
relation of 
function  and 
destruction  of 
definite  cor- 
tical areas. 
With  this  re- 
servation I  will 
attempt,  however,  to  correlate  the  lesions  found  pott 
•mortem  with  the  symptoms  manifested  during  life.  The 
patient'B  illness  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  one 
before  marriage  and  two  after.  At  no  time  was  the 
mitral  stenosis,  which  caused  the  lesions,  recognized  by 
the  existence  of  definite  physical  signs,  although  redupli- 


Fig.  5 —Vertical  section?  through  the  right,  hemisphere  to  show  the  portion  of  the  temporal 
lobe  and  inferior  parietal  lobe  which  hnve  been  dest  roved  The  lower  three  sections  are  throngh 
the  uninjured  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  temporal. lobe,  w&  show  that  in  this  region  the  con- 
volutions forming  the  bouudaries  of  the  Svlvian  fissure  are  uninjured  The  upper  four  sec- 
tions are  through  the  lesion,  and  the  middle  two  show  a  complete  destruction  of  the 
convolutions  bounding  the  end  ot  the  Svlvian  fissure.  The  sections  have  been  reduced  to  one- 
third  of  the  normal  size.    The  area  of  destructiou  is  represented  in  the  area  enclosed  iu  Fig.  Z. 


cation  of  the  first  sound  was  noted.     The  symptoms  were 
at  first  considered  to  be  hysterical. 

The  notes  obtained  from  the  friends  at  the  National 
Hospital,  corroborated  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mack,  show 
that  at  20  years  of  age,  and  before  her  marriage,  the 
patient  (after  a  fright  by  a  supposed  ghost)  had  an  attack 
of  loss  of  consciousness 
which  lasted  three  hours ; 
the  speech  was  lost  for 
two  weeks  and  impaired 
for  a  month,  but  there 
was  no  paralysis,  and  she 
rapidly  recovered.  There 
is  no  mention  of  her 
being  deaf ;  presumably 
she  was,  because  the 
attackwas  similar.  The 
practitioner  regarded  this 
attack  as  hysterical  in 
nature,  but  the  lots  of  eon- 
sciounness  for  three  hours 
and  the  statement  of  the 
friends  combined  with 
the  post-mortem  findings, 
allow  of  a  completely 'dif- 
ferent interpretation. 

It  is  probable  that  an 
embolon  lodged  in  the 
posterior  division  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  beyond  the 
origin  of  the  ascending  parietal  branch,  and  caused  soften- 
ing of  the  left  auditory  cortical  centre.  This  would  produce 
word  deafness  and  a  temporary  sensory  aphasia  withoufrany 
paralysis;  this  rapidly  clearedup,  and  Bhe  became  a  normal 
individual  as  regards  her  speech  and  mental  condition,  ior 
she  was  married  in  July,  1894.  In  the  following  November 
she  had  a  fright,  followed  by  some  family  differences ;  a 

fortnight  I  idater 
she  had  two 
fits.  The  first 
fit,  according  to 
the  husband's 
statement,  coin- 
cided with  the 
development  of 
deafness  and 
aphasia,  but 

ability  -to  'Un- 
derstand writ- 
ten questions. 
It  may  be  con- 
sidered that  this 
was  erne  to  em- 
bolic occlusion 
of  a  posterior 
branch  of  the 
right  middle 
cerebral  artery. 
The  deafness  teas 
nmo  absolute  and 
permanent ;  it 
may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  com- 
plete bilateral 
destruction  of  the 
auditory  cortical 
centres.  The 
aphasia  also  was 
complete  and 
per  man  e  n  t. 
The  second  at- 
tack, which  oc- 
curred, accord- 
ing to  the  hus- 
band, the  'same 
day  on  which 
he  noticed  the 
bed  shaking  vio- 
lently, was  pos- 
sibly associated  with  the  blocking  of  the  left  anterior 
cerebral  artery.  These  two  attacks  are  difficult  to 
separate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  shaking  of  the  bed 
was  the  result  of  clonic  spasms,  indicating  softening  of 
the  motor  area  of  the  leg. 
After  being  in  the  Beckenham  Cottage  Hospital  at    the 
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end  of  January,  1893,  we  hear  of  hfr  next  at  Qaeen  Square 
Hospital,  and  the  notes  of  Dr.  C.  Beevcr  conclusively 
prove  that  she  was  aphasic  and  her  condition  as  regards 
speech  defects  about  the  same  as  when  I  saw  her  at  Clay- 
bury.  Her  physical  condition  subsequently  deteriorated, 
either  from  extension  of  thrombosis,  fresh  embolism  in  sub- 
cortical structures,  or  from  contracture  and  disuse  of  the 
limbs. 

I  think  It  may  be  concluded  that  there  was  abiolute 
deaf  nets,  and  that  this  was  due  to  destruction  of  the  cortex 
on  both  sides  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which 
auditory  sensory  projection  fibres  terminate  ;  namely,  the 
posterior  third  of  the  first  temporal,  the  transverse  gyri  of 
Heschl  and  their  annectants  with  the  inferior  parietal 
lobe  and  insula,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  second 
temporal. 

There  certainly  was  not  word- blindness,  and  the  optic 
memory  images  were  present,  for  she  could  associate 
correct  words  with  pictures ;  moreover,  although  she  was 
unable  to  write,  she  was  able  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  simple  sentences,  even  shortly  before  her  death, 
although  she  easily  became  fatigued. 

The  evidence  of  slight  facial  paresis  observed  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  obvious  cortical  lesion,  and  it  was 
probably  due  to  subcortical  damage. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  this,  because  M.  Marie  in  an 
important  paper  contained  in  La  Semaine  Midicale,  May 
23rd,  1906,  La  Revision  de  1*  Question  de  l'Aphasie, 
rightly  points  out  that  the  area  of  cortex  destroyed  is  not 
a  true  index  of  the  damage  to  the  brain,  and  by  assigning 
functions  to  areas  of  cortical  destruction  without  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  the  lof  s  of  function  being  due 
to  destruction  of  subcortical  fibres  belonging  to  other 
regions  we  have  fallen  into  a  great  error.  Whether  in  his 
desire  to  call  attention  to  this  fallacy,  which  undoubtedly 
so  many  people  have  fallen  into,  he  has  overstepped  the 
mark  in  asserting  that  the  third  left  frontal  convolution 
does  not  play  aDy  special  role  in  the  function  of  language, 
and  that  the  sensorial  aphatia  of  Wernicke  can  no  longer  be 
accepted,  subsequent  careful  observations  will  show.  At 
any  rate,  a  pronouncement  by  so  distinguished  a  neuro- 
logist has  come  as  an  earthquake  to  cur  cherished  beliefs 
in  cerebral  localization ;  yet  he  is  right  in  asking  all 
observers  to  look  to  the  facts  and  not  follow  preconceived 
ideas  based  upon  a  scheme.  As  he  states,  very  few  eases 
are  free  from  such  fallacies  if  we  consider  them  without 
prejudice. 

Dejerlne,  in  the  Pre/se  Meiicale,  July,  1906,  has  criti- 
cized in  a  masterly  manner  the  above  destructive  pro- 
nouncement of  Marie  in  a  paper  entitled  LAphasie 
sensorielle  et  TAphasie  motrice :  Localization  et 
Physiologie  pathologique. 

M.  Marie  lay3  great  stress  on  the  loss  of  intelligence 
which  lesions  of  the  zone  of  laoguage  occasion,  but  M. 
Dejerine  points  out  that  a  general  paralytic  can  speak  and 
write,  but  the  dementia  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in 
an  aphasic  individual.  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and  I 
think  this  case  shows  that  disturbances  of  speech  and 
disturbances  of  intelligence  are  processes  of  essentially 
different  nature.  M.  Marie  states  :  "  Si,  pour  ma  part, 
j'avais  a  donner  une  definition  de  l'aphasie  le  fait  que  je 
m'efforceraig  surtout  de  mettre  en  lumiere  serait  la 
diminution  de  l'intelligence." 

If  we  look  at  the  photograph  of  this  patient,  if  we 
consider  her  acts,  her  endeavours  to  make  people  under- 
stand her  own  wants,  and  her  desire  to  help  the  attendants 
when  the  other  patients  were  getting  into  mischief,  also 
the  fact  that  her  habits  were  clean,  that  she  recognized  me 
after  a  year's  interval — everything  shows  that  she  reasoned, 
and  that  the  mental  impairment,  although  undoubtedly 
great,  was  more  apparent  than  real.  She  comprehended 
her  surroundings,  and  reasoned  and  acted  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  in  response  to  the  stimuli  arriving  in  hpr 
cerebral  cortex  by  the  sensory  avenues  of  intelligence  still 
open.  Considering  the  enormous  amount  of  cerebral 
destruction  as  shown  by  the  loss  of  brain  weight,  her 
mental  condition  compared  most  favourably  with  the 
average  asylum  patients  whose  brains  seldom  lose  any- 
thing approanhinz  the  amount  of  loss  by  this  patien', 
whicb.  must  have  been  quite  one-fourth  of  the  total 
brain  weight. 

In  1874  Wernicke  published  his  important  memoir 
entitled,  Der  aphasische  Symtomencomplex,  and  in  this 
paper  he  called  a'.tention  to,  and  explained,  word- deafness, 


and  accurately  determined  the  region  at  fault — namely, 
the  posterior  half  of  the  first  temporal  convolution  with 
perhaps  a  portion  of  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  second. 
Word-deafness  and  word-blindness  were,  however, 
explained  by  Bastian  as  early  as  1869,  in  a  paper  entitled, 
The  Various  Forms  of  Loss  of  Speech  in  Cerebral  Disease. 

Marie  states,  loc.  cit,  p.  3:  "Kien,  absolument  rien,  au 
point  de  vue  de  la  stride  observation  clinique  ne  nous 
autorise  actuellement  a  considerer  la  premiere  circonvolu- 
Hon  temporale  comnie  Hant  lecentre  del'audition  et  Wernicke 
a  commis  une  erreur  raanifeste  quand  il  a  prls  la  notion  de  ce 
centre  auditif  pour  en  faire  la  clef  de  voute  de  sa  doctrine  de 
l'aphasie  sensorielle." 

BaEtian,  in  his  Lumleian  lectures,  Some  Problems  in 
connexion  with  Aphasia  and  other  Speech  Defects,  Lancet, 
1897,  states  that  he  only  knows  of  four  cases  of  double 
lesion  of  the  superior  temporal  convolutions.  The  first 
case  recorded  was  by  Kshler  and  Pick,  the  seaond  by 
Mills,  the  third  by  Friedlander  and  Wernicke,  and  the 
fourth,  a  case  of  great  importance,  by  Pick. 

In  respect  to  defects  resulting  from  destruction  of 
the  auditory  and  visual  word  centres  in  each  hemisphere, 
there  is  only  one  case  on  record  in  which  these  combined 
lesions  have  existed  in  the  two  hemispheres ;  it  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  C.  Shaw  in  the  Archives  of  Medicine,  New  York ; 
the  notes,  however,  were  from  the  King's  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  are  very  meagre. 

An  extraordinary  case  has  been  recorded  by  Pick, 
which  seems,  moreover,  quite  incapable  of  being  under- 
stood except  by  the  supposition  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  visual  word  centre  upon  Broca's 
convolution  even  for  the  production  of  correct  speech: 
A  day  labourer,  aged  24,  was  completely  word-deaf,  and 
behaved  like  a  deaf  person,  taking  no  notice  of  ordinary 
sounds  near  him.  It  was  observed  that  he  only  noticed 
loud  calls,  clapping,  or  ringing  of  bells,  and  these  not 
always  readily.  Yet  if  one  shouted  at  him  unexpectedly, 
he  said  angrily,  "  Don't  shout  at  me  !  "  and  he  often  said 
spontaneously.  "  I  can  hear  quite  well,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand; I  can  hear  a  fly  flying  past  me."  His  power  of 
recognizing  musical  airs  that  he  previously  knew  was 
quite  lost.  He  spoke  fluently,  and  only  occasionally 
hesitated  about  the  right  word.  He  named  objects 
shown  to  him  correctly,  but  he  was  unable  to  repeat 
words  and  phrases. 

The  case  I  have  reported,  in  my  opinion,  supports 
Bastian' s  views  that  the  primary  revival  of  spoken  words 
during  thought  takes  place  in  the  great  majority  of 
persons  by  a  subconscious  process  in  the  auditory  centre, 
for  word-deafness  can  alone  explain  the  loss  of  speech  in 
the  first  attack,  and  instantly  that  the  patient  became 
absolutely  deaf  from  the  second  lesion,  she  again  became 
dumb  and  remained  so.  The  subconscious  revival  of 
word  images  precedes  the  correlated  revival  of  the  com- 
plementary kinaesthetic  images,  and  these  again  suc- 
cessively incite  the  associated  groups  of  neurons  in  the 
bulbar  centres.  It  has  been  shown  by  many  observers, 
commencing  with  Strieker,  Galton,  Ribot,  and  others,  that 
different  persons  think  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
predominance  of  the  visualizing,  auditory,  kinaesthetic 
(or  motor)  faculties;  a  large  proportion  of  individuals  are, 
however,  indifferents. 

Bastian  argues  that  "although  the  first  stage  in  the 
revival  of  words  seems  to  occur  in  the  auditory  centre, 
the  molecular  disturbance  thus  initiated  is,  however. 
Immediately  transmitted  in  a  varying  extent  in  two 
directions.  It  is  transmitted  to  the  visual  word-centre, 
on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  glosso- kinaesthetic  on  the 
other;  to  the  latter  strongly  when  the  latter  is  to  issue  in 
speech,  and  to  the  former  strorjgly  when  it  is  to  issue 
in  writing." 

This  patient  was  unable  to  revive  in  thought  the  words 
to  enable  her  to  write  spontaneously,  although  she  was 
able  to  copy  a  little. 

The  fact  that  she  was  unable  spontaneously  to  initiate 
written  spee;h,  although  her  ability  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand simple  sentences  (when  I  saw  her)  and  to  name 
correctly  objects  by  means  of  printed  or  written  letters 
and  words,  showed  that  her  visual  word  centre  was  not 
entirely  cestroyed.  This  sugeests  to  my  mind  the 
eorreetnees  of  the  hypothesis  th*t  the  primary  revival 
of  the  articulation  ot  words  in  her  case  took  place 
In  the  auditory  centres,  and  I  would  agree  with 
Bastian     that    In    moton,    vitunte,    and    ind'Jerentt,    the 
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primary  revival  ol  worda  takes  place  In  that  portion 
ol  the  brain  in  which  (in  a  child)  speech  first  develops. 
In  the  child,  words  are  first  learnt  by  hearing  certain 
sounds  associated  with  certain  objects,  and  simple 
thoughts  connected  therewith  are  acquired  before  the 
child  has  the  power  of  articulating  them.  He  sees  an 
object  before  he  can  name  It;  lie  must  revive  those 
auditory  impressions  which  he  had  previously  heard 
associated  with  it,  otherwise  how  can  we  explain  the  fact 
that  a  child  In  full  possession  of  speech  even  aB  late  as 
the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  year,  if  he  becomes  deaf  will 
certainly  become  dumb,  unless  he  is  trained  by  lip  read- 
ing, that  is,  unless  the  primary  incitation  to  articulate 
speech  be  transferred  from  the  auditoiy  to  the  visual  word 
centres  ?  The  facts  related  in  this  case  do  not  accord  with 
the  statement  of  Bernard  that  the  motor  centre  of  speech 
may  become  independent  of  the  sensorial  centre  which 
had  presided  over  ltd  education. 

Tnere  are,  however,  certain  exceptional  persons  (visnalists) 
who,  as  It  were,  read  rather  than  hear  their  thoughts  and  in 
whom  [as  Ballet  says]  the  visual  images  of  words  acquire  such 
an  importance  that  they  alone  constitute  the  medium  of  their 
interna]  speech. 

The  general  role,  however,  is  that  auditory  images  con- 
stitute the  most  potent  representations  of  words  (even  in 
the  common  class  of  indiflerents),  whilst  visual  images 
form  the  most  potent  representations  of  ordinary  external 
objects. 

In  exceptional  cases  it  seems  that  the  ordinary 
functional  coupling  of  the  auditory  with  the  glosso- 
kinaesthetic  centre,  and  of  the  visual  with  the  cheiro- 
kinaesthetic  centre,  is  not  adhered  to.  Thus  the  deaf- 
mu.e  has  to  rely  upon  signs  and  gestures,  or  lip-language, 
and  he  thinks  In  the  main  with  revived  visual  symbols ; 
and  it  is  from  the  organic  seats  of  these  that  incitatlons 
pass  to  related  parts  of  the  glosso-kinaesthetic  centre. 

Again,  in  children  who  have  been  born  blind,  but  have 
nevtriheless  ultimately  learned  to  write,  a  direct  associa- 
tion must  have  become  established  between  the  auditory 
and  cheiro-kinaesthetic  word  centres.  In  the  simplest 
process  o!  thought  we  have  no  limitation  of  activity  to 
any  one  area,  but  there  are  widespread  processes  of 
primary  activity  in  all  these  speech  centres  and  their 
associated  tracts  in  both  hemispheres— an  activity  which 
is  not  limited  to  concept  or  percept  centres,  but  spreads 
to  all  parts  of  the  cortex  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  lesions  of  the  felosso-klnaesthetlc 
and  cheiro-kinaesthetic  centres  (even  when  both  are 
affected)  do  not  produce  failure  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  words  written  or  spoken,  although  the  patients 
themselves  are  unable  to  speaker  write(Bastianloc.  cit.). 

The  degree  of  derangement  from  such  lesions  varies  in 
different  individuals,  as  one  would  expect,  from  relative 
potency  inherited  or  acquired  of  the  various  centres.  A 
more  importantand  probable  explanation  is  the  variability 
of  vascular  supply  and  possibility  of  collateral  circulation 
being  established,  and  still  more  the  escape  or  involve- 
ment of  perforating  arteries  supplying  subcortical 
structures. 

The  right  facial  paresis  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
subcortical  lesion  and  the  possibility  of  a  small  lesion  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule, 
and  although  sections  through  the  brain  in  the  region  of 
Broca's  convolution  and  the  zone  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
showed  no  lesion,  yet  it  is  open  to  Marie  to  argue  on  this 
account  that  the  aphasia  was  explicable  by  a  condition  of 
anarthrla.  I  would  submit,  however,  that  the  few  times 
she  uttered  "  la  that "  her  utterance  was  normal.  This 
suggests  a  lack  of  sensory  initiation. 

Professor  Budin's  Successor. — Dr.  Paul  Bar  was  ap- 
pointed on  July  4th  to  succeed  the  late  Professor  Budin  in 
the  Chair  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1853,  he  was  externe  of  the  hospitals  in 
1875,  and  gained  the  coveted  post  of  interne  in  the  following 
year.  For  a  year  he  was  under  Tarnier  at  the  Maternite. 
In  1881  he  took  his  degree,  and  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  his  thesis  on  the  pathology  of  hydramnios.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  accoucheur  to  the  hosnitals,  and  in  1887  he 
won  the  rank  of  pro/esseur  agrit/t.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Societe'd'Obstetrique,  of  which  he 
is  now  President.  Professor  Bar  collaborated  with  Tarnier 
in  his  treatise  on  midwifery,  and  has  written  much  on 
eclampsia  and  other  obstetrical  subjects.  He  has  already 
established  his  reputation  as  a  teacher. 


THE    PREVENTION    OF    VALVULAR    DISEASE, 

By  RICHARD  OATON,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P.,  J.P., 

CONSULTING      1'HVbIClAN,      LIVERPOOL     K0YAL      IXF1RMAUY. 

As  medicine  beccmes  more  fcientific  in  methods  cf 
inquiry  and  less  vague  in  theories  of  treatment,  it 
naturally  follows  that  definite  and  practical  measures, 
such  as  the  arrest  of  a  pathological  process  in  its  early 
stage,  are  recognized  as  of  great  value.  Much  more  may 
be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  by  checking  a 
disease  of  structure  in  its  incipient  Btage  than  by  any 
curative  measures  when  the  morbid  change  has  become 
fully  developed. 

Though  we  have  yet  something  to  learn  In  regard  to 
the  diagnosis  of  valvular  disease,  the  clinician  can  in  the 
majority  of  cases  not  only  detect  a  fully- developed 
regurgitation  or  stenosis,  but  he  can  also  follow  the 
advancing  stages  of  such  a  valvular  defect  in  the  making. 
I  fully  admit  that  experience  and  close  observation  are 
needed  for  a  diagnosis  of  the  latter  order,  but  it  is  quite 
within  the  powers  of  any  wt  11- trained  physician. 

In  the  case  of  the  development  of  that  too  common  ail- 
ment mitral  regurgitation,  the  normal  first  sound  at  the 
apex  is  compounded  of  two  elements,  first  of  the  less  im- 
portant muscle-sound,  and  secondly  of  the  ''crack  "  of  the 
stretched  valve  cusps  made  "taut"  by  the  sudden  high 
pressure  of  the  blood  stream  under  the  powerful  squeeze 
of  the  ventricle.  This  "crack"  is  much  lite  the  sound 
produced  by  a  sail  which  has  been  hanging  slack  when  the 
wind  suddenly  fills  and  tightens  it;  this  second  factor, 
due  to  sudden  valve  tension,  is  much  the  more  important 
of  the  twin  causes  which  in  conjunction  make  up  the  first 
of  the  two  sounds  the  "  lubb  dupp "  at  the  apex,  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Those  of  us  who  have 
watched  with  care  the  progressive  changes  of  sound  which 
lead  up  to  the  bruit  of  valvular  disease  know  that  the 
sharp  clear  "lubb"  is  gradually  changed  into  a  longer 
and  duller  sound,  often  somewhat  muffled  in  quality. 
This  change  is  due  to  a  thickening  and  stiffening  of  the 
valve  membrane  from  inflammatory  change  with  effusion 
under  the  endothelia,  and  later  to  the  formation  of  vegeta- 
tions on  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  Necessarily 
the  cusp  becomes  less  pliable  and  adapts  itself  less  quickly 
to  the  movements  of  the  blood-wave.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  were  to  thicken  and  stiffen  the  mainsail  of  a  yacht  so 
as  to  render  it  less  pliable,  the  sharp  clear  tone  at  the  in- 
stant when  a  sudden  wind-wave  rendered  it  "  taut "  would 
not  be  produced.  Then  as  we  watch  such  a  valve  we 
note  that  Its  sound  becomes  more  prolonged  and  assumes 
what  may  be  termed  a  "whiffing"  character,  a  sort  of 
tuneless  impure  whistle,  due  I  imagine  to  less  perfect 
closure  of  valve  cusps  and  partial  escape  of  fluid  between 
them. 

Next  this  whiffing  sound  develops  into  a  genuine  re- 
gurgitant bruit  as  the  amount  of  reflux  increases.  The 
thrombi  and  projecting  vegetations  which  form  on  the 
edge  of  the  cusp  almost  inevitably  prevent  exact  closure, 
and  the  intraventricular  pressure  being  great  the  reflux 
soon  raises  tension  in  the  auricle  and  the  pulmonary 
network,  and  causes  augmented  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  sharper  closure  of  the  pulmonary 
valve. 

Long  years  of  experience  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
have  taught  me  the  vast  importance  of  watching  these 
early  stages  and  directing  one's  scheme  of  treatment  In 
accordance  with  the  indications  they  give. 

In  acute  iheumatism  the  inflammatory  changes  which 
take  place  (a)  in  the  joint  tissues  and  (6)  in  the  endo- 
cardium are  like  in  kind.  But  the  two  structures  are 
differently  situated  as  regards  functional  activity.  The 
joint  tissues  have  secured  for  them  the  great  advantage  of 
physiological  rest— a  condition  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
natural  and  artificial  meaDS  of  cure.  The  sensory  nerves, 
whose  function  under  normal  conditions  is  dormant, 
wake  up  during  the  presence  of  inflammation  to  a  phase 
of  acute  irritability,  and  absolutely  forbid  all  movement. 
As  it  seems  to  be  a  law  that  functional  activity  and  the 
repair  of  lesion  cannot  proceed  in  any  living  structure  at 
the  same  time,  the  pain  thus  caused  by  movement  has  a 
great  therapeutic  function  in  the  rheumatic  joint  in  thus 
ensuring  rest. 

The  heart  is  very  differently  circumstanced.  For  it 
complete  rest  is  not  possible,  and  doubtless  the  necessary 
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continuance  of  its  activity  is  a  chiei  reason  for  the  fact 
that  while  joint  structures  recover  in  so  large  a  proportion 
the  disastrous  results  of  valvulitis  have  been  commonly 
of  lifelong  duration. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  work  of  the 
heart  varies  greatly  at  different  times  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  that  within  limits  its  amount  can  be 
regulated.  Posture,  the  measure  of  activity,  the.  character 
of  the  food,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  the  degree  of 
mental  tranquillity,  the  volume  of  blood  to  be  moved,  and 
the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  arterioles, all  influence  the 
tension  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  cavities  cf  the  heart,  and 
influence  the  force  and  speed  with  which  the  heart 
contracts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  mechanical 
work  which  the  heart  has  to  do. 

If  we  want  to  place  the  great  force-pump  of  the  body  in 
a  position  to  recover  from  its  inflammatory  trouble 
without  permanent  crippling  of  that  essential  part  of  the 
mechanism,  the  valves,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  cut 
down  the  work  demanded  of  this  pump  to  a  minimum. 
Sometimes  we  cannot  do  this.  If  extreme  nervous 
irritability  exists  ;  if  asthma  or  any  lung  disease  involves 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  extra  labour ;  if  the  amount 
of  the  blood  to  be  moved  is  very  great ;  if  the  ventricle,  to 
begin  with,  is  feeble  and  dilated,  our  chance  of  giving  the 
heart  the  needed  rest  is  small. 

Fortunately  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  these 
obstacles  do  not  exitt;  in  acute  rheumatism  and  most  of 
the  pathological  states  in  which  valvulitis  occurs  we  can 
secure  a  large  measure  of  rest  and  of  the  conditions 
favourable  to  heart  repair  if  ice  take  sufficient  trouble. 

We  lessen  pain  and  fever  by  the  use  of  adequate  doses 
of  some  salicyl  compound,  if  acute  rheumatism  be  the 
cause,  or  if  it  be  not,  by  other  appropriate  measures  ;  we 
insist  on  the  most  absolute  quiet  and  rest,  alike  of  body 
and  mind;  alight  diet  is  given;  if  there  is  not  enough 
sleep,  we  give  some  gentle  sedative.  Fullish  doses  of 
sodium  or  potassium  iodide  are  given  three  or  four  times 
daily,  with  two  objects:  (1)  To  aid  absorption,  and  (Z)— of 
much  more  importance — to  lessen  the  volume  of  the  blood 
and  diminish  blood  pressure  within  the  circulatory 
system,  just  as  we  give  it  in  aneurysm. 

Secondly,  there  are  certain  nerve  channels  through 
which,  in  all  probability,  we  can  directly  influence  and 
stimulate  the  trophic  and  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  heart 
without  exciting  the  muscle  fibres — namely,  the  first  four 
dorsal  nerves  in  their  distribution  between  the  c'avicle 
and  the  nipple.  It  is  well  known  from  the  researches  of 
Head,  Sherrington,  and  Gaekell  that  these  nerves  are 
closely  associated  with  the  heart;  the  phenomena  of 
angina  give  further  proof.  Small  discs  of  canthos,  which 
blister  almost  painlessly  in  three  or  four  hours,  are  applied 
here,  one  by  one. 

The  effect  of  the  first  group  of  measures  is  to  slow  the 
heart  and  dimkish  its  amount  of  work  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done  ;  we  give  the  organ  the  greatest  amount  of  rest  that 
is  practicable,  e  n  I  thus  offer  it  the  oppartunity  of  self- 
cure.  The  second  measure  slimulates  the  curative  activity 
of  the  part,  juBt  as  in  a  rheumatic  joint  a  small  blister 
removes  with  great  rapidity  both  pain  and  inflammation, 
or  as  in  a  case  of  a  callous  ulcer  a  blister  applied  to  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer  leads  to  renewed  activity  of  the 
healing  process  and  promotes  c"c\t;  izition.  Of  the  two 
measures  of  treatment  above  named,  the  prolonged  period 
of  rest  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  without  that  the 
other  is  of  small  avail.  The  rest  must  continue  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  or  even  for  a  more  extended  period.  This 
seems  a  long  tirre,  but  when  the  alternatives  are  a 
crippled  heart  or  a  sound  and  vigorous  one  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  few  people  will  hesitate  to  purchase  the 
latter  by  even  a  more  protracted  time  of  rest  than  I  have 
named.  By  degrees  the  bruit  lessens,  becomes  inter- 
mittent, and  at  length  vanishes.  My  own  somewhat  pro- 
lonsed  experience  has  been  that  if,  after  the  rheumatism 
has  disappeared,  the  patient  with  a  mitral  bruit  is  allowed 
to  get  up  and  to  throw  the  full  ordinary  strain  upsn  his 
weakened  endocardium,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
chronic  mitral  regurgitation  or  stenosis  results,  while  if 
the  above-named  measures  are  taken,  in  the  majority  of 
Instances  the  patient  at  length  rises  from  his  bed  without 
any  bruit,  and  has  the  immense  blessing  of  a  normal 
heart  usually  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  1  have  watched 
numbers  of  these  cases  for  many  years,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  working  man  whose  incipient  heart  lesion  has 


been  thus  treated  fulfilling  jear after  year  his  full  measure 
of  hard  work  without  dyspnoea  and  without  discomfort. 

The  rest  treatment  must  be  commenced  fairly  early;  if 
too  great  an  amount  of  structural  change  has  taken  place 
it  may  not  be  recovered  from,  and  thcugh  at  first  the 
patient  may  seem  all  right  and  the  sounds  present  little 
or  no  bruit,  slow  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice  may 
ensue,  leading  to  trouble  in  after  years. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  so  reasonable  in  theory 
and  so  satisfactory  in  its  results  that  I  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  eventually  be  accepted  generally  by  the  profession, 
of  whom  a  large  number  already  are  converts. 

The  great  difficulty  lie3  in  the  tax  which  the  long  rest 
Imposes  upon  the  patience  alike  of  practitioner  and  patient. 
The  convalescent  from  acute  rheumatism  with  a  recent 
cardiac  bruit,  if  feeling  well  and  comfortable,  naturally  does 
not  appreciate  the  much  heavier  peril  which  may  linger 
behind;  and  unless  he  be  told  the  full  truth,  nothing 
will  induce  him  to  submit  to  a  further  weary  period  of 
quiescence  and  restriction  from  the  indulgences  of  diet 
and  activity  to  which  he  iff  tempted.  The  hospital 
patient  also  commonly  chafes  somewhat,  as  likewise  the 
governing  body  of  the  hospital  may,  under  this  long  re3t 
period. 

I  can  only  say  that  personally  I  have  almost  always 
found  such  difficulties  disappear  when  the  problem  has  been 
clearly  stated  to  the  patient  or  to  the  hospital  authority, 
while  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  refused 
to  comply,  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  evil  conse- 
quences, and  one's  own  conscience  is  clear. 


THEORY   AND    TECHNIQUE    OF   ORTHO- 
DIAGRAPHY : 

A     DEMONSTRATION.* 

By  PAUL  C.  FRANZE,  M.D., 

BAD    XAUHKIM. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  to  you  a  method  of 
clinical  examination  which  is  called  orthodiagraphy,  and 
which  serves  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  outlines  of 
the  heart  by  x  rays.  The  theory  of  -this  method  is  as 
follows  :  If  a  source  of  light  casts  a  shadow  of  an  object 
upon  a  plain  surface  which  we  may  call  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, then  we  must  distinguish  two  principally  different 
kinds  of  projection. 

In  the  first  the  rays  are  parallel ;  this,  therefore,,  is  the 
parallel  projection  ;  and  such  is  only  the  casewuh  sun 
rays. 

In  the  parallel  projection  the  size  of  the  shadow  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  object. 

The  second  is  the  central  projection ;  here  the  rays  are 
divergent,  emanating  from  a  centre  of  emission  which  is 
either  a  true  matheznatical  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
true  central  projection,  or  at  least  a  limited  luminous  body 
or  plane,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spurious  central  projection. 

In  the  central  projection  the  shadow  is  magnified,  and 
the  more  so  the  nearer  the  body  be  situated  to  the  centre 
of  projection,  and  the  less  the  further  away  it  be  from 
the  latter  and  the  nearer  to  the  plane  of  projection. 

Now,  all  terrestrial  projections  are  either  true  or 
spurious  central  ones,  and  therefore  the  'projection  with 
.r  rays  is  a  central  one  too,  and  approximately  a  true 
central  projection,  as  the  rays  emanate  approximately 
from  the  centre  of  the  anticatbode  of  the  tube'  from 
whence  they  diverge  into  space  exactly  like  the  radii  of 
a  sphere.  Therefore  in  ordinary  radiographs  the  picture 
is  magnified. 

Now  in  the  case  of  ordinary  radiographs. the  magnifica- 
tion is  practically  unimportant,  for  they  usually  deal  with 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  or  with  foiJgu  bodies  or  calculi,  in 
which  a  slight  magnification  does  not  interfere' with  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  picture,  and,  moreover,  these  parts 
can  generally  be  brought  so  near  to  the  photographic 
plate,  which  is  the  plane  of  projection  in  this  case,  that 
the  enlargement  is  very  slight. 

With  the  heart,  however,  the  case  is  different,  for  radio- 
logical examinations  of  the  heart  are  undertaken  mainly 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  outlines,  and  as  its  greatest 
circumference  lies  about  7  to  10  cm.  away  from  the  surface 
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of  the  chest,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  Its  shadow  is 
present  in  an  ordinary  radiograph.  Therefore  the  need 
was  soon  felt  to  obtain  some  means  of  imitating  a  parallel 
projection  of  x  rays,  and  thus  being  in  a  position  to 
measure  the  outlines  of  the  heart  with  accuracy,  and  this 
was  achieved  by  the  invention  of  orthodiagraphy,  the 
principle  of  which  was  first  found  by  Dr.  Levy-Dorn;  but 
the  method  proper  was  invented  and  almost  entirely 
developed  by  Professor  Moritz. 

Orthodiagraphy  is  based  upon  the  following  principles: 
Of  all  the  rays  emanating  from  the  centre  of  the  anti- 
cathode  of  a  vacuum  tube  there  is  one  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  projection,  say  the  screen.  If 
it  were  possible  to  select  this  one  ray  and  to  conduct  it 
around  the  circumference  of  the  heart,  and  If  it  were  also 
possible  to  mark  at  any  given  moment  the  shadow  pro- 
jected by  this  ray  alone,  then  it  is  clear  that  we  should  so 
obtain  a  parallel,  projection  in  succession  and  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  size  of  the  organ.  For,  if  a  per- 
pendicular is  moved  along  a  plane  surface  it  remains 
parallel' to  itself.  These  postulates  are  truly  realized  by 
orthodiagraphy. 

It  certainly  must  be  mentioned  that  the  size  of  the 
shadow  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  body  in  a  parallel 
projeotion  when  the  plane  of  the  organ's  greatest  circum- 
ference and  the  plane  of  projection  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  otherwise  the  tracing  will  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  original,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  the 
deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  two  planes,  and  this 
does  really  constitute  a  possible  source  of  error  in  the  case 
of  the- heart. 
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Orthodiagraph  after  Dr.  Lery-Dorn. 

In  the  normal  heart,  or  In  the  case  of  dilatation  of  its 
right  side,  practically  no  source  of  error  is  caused  by  this 
circumstance,  but  where  the  left  side  is  much  dilated  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  organ  assumes  a  position  which 
ia  not  parallel  to  the  frontal  plane  of  the  body,  and  in 
such  eases,  therefore,  the  orthodiagram  i3.  somewhat  too 
small.  But  in  spite  of  this  source  of  error  orthodiagraphy 
yet  remains  the  most  accurate  method  of  measuring  the 
cardiac  outlines  and  the  only  objective  one. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  apparatus  and 
its. practical. use  on  patients.*    (See  figure.) 

The  following  are  the  principles  which  gov<rn  the  con- 
struction of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  required  for  ctr  ying 
out  these  measurements  :  -Three  melal  bars  are  joined  so 
as  to  form  an  open  rectangle  or  "  U,"  and  their  relative 
positions  are  adjustable.  The  rear  one  carries  the  focus 
tube  at  its  free,end,  and  the  front  one  carries  a  pencil  in 
the  corresponding  position,  so  that  it  is  fixed  exactly 
opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  anticathode  of  the  tube,  the 
perpendicular-ray  from  which,  therefore,  falls  upon  the 
pencil,  the  third  bar  connects  the  front  and  rear  one,  and 
constitutes  an  axis  around  which  they  are  movable  in 
planea.  parallel  to  each  other  and  vertical  to .  the  per- 
pendicular ray. 

The  svhole  apparatus  can  be  moved  upwards,  downwards 
and  to  the  right  and  left,  the  front  and  rear  bars  always 
maintaining  their  relative  positions  to  each  other. 

The  front  bar  holds  an  x  ray  screen,  through  the  centre 


*Dr.  FraDze  then  explained  the -apparatus  and  took    the  ortho- 
diagrams, or  some  patients. 


■  of  which  the  point  of  the  pencil  -projects  ;  the  patient  is 
placed  between  rear  and  front  bars,  that  Is,  between  the 
tube  and  the  pencil,  with  his  back  towards  the  tube.  In 
working,  the  shadow  of  the  heart  is  seen  on  the  screen, 
and  its  outlines  are  marked  by  the  pencil  point  -which ■•  is 
followed  in  its  movements  by  the  r-ray  tube,  and  thus  one 
secures  the  projection  of  the  image  of  the  part  examined 
by  the  perpendicular  ray  of  the  tube.  The  drawing  may 
be  traced  either  on  the  chest  of  the  patient  or  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  spread  over  a  special  drawing  board. 

Now,  there  are  some  points  of  interest  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  in  orthodiagraphy.  It  is  considered  the 
right  thing  to  take  the  orthodiagram  during  the  middle 
phase  of  respiration  and  in  diastole.  Further,  one  should 
not  endeavour  to  draw  a  continuous  line  around  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  heart ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make 
such  a  line  quite  correct  in  all  places,  and  one  would  risk 
making  an  inaccuracy  just  at  a  point  of  special  interest ; 
one  should,  therefore,  rather  make  single  dots  which 
easily  can  be  made  accurately  in  all  points. 

Further,  we  require  to  know  what  anatomical  structures 
of  the  mediastinum  are  concerned  in  forming  the  margins 
of  the  so-called  "  median  shadow "  of  the  thorax.  The 
following  remarks  will  make  this  clear  :  In  trassilluminat- 
ing  the  chest  of  a  person  from  back  to  front,  one  sees  on 
the  screen  on  both  sides  the  transparent  areas  of  the 
lungs  divided  in  their  entire  height  from  above  down- 
wards by  a  vertical  shadow  meeting  thatof  the  diaphragm 
below.  This  is  the  "median  shadow."  The  borders  of 
the  median  shadow  are  made  up  from  above  downwards 
on  the  right  side  by  the  spine,  the  vena  cava  superior, 
and,  succeeding  this  at  an  obtuse  angle,  by  the  Tight 
auricle,  which  joins  the  diaphragmatic  shadow.  On  the 
left  side  the  borders  are  made  up  by  the  spine,by  a1  small 
curved,  outwardly  convex  line  due  to  the  aortic  arch  and 
the  first  part  of  the  descending  aorta,  by  another  similar 
convexity  formed  by  the  left  pulmonary  artery  and  part 
of  the  right  ventricle  (sometimes,  too,  by  part  of1  the  left 
auricular  appendix),  and,  lastly,  by  a  larger  convex  line 
formed  by  the  left  ventricle,  which  below  joins  the  shadow 
of  the  diaphragm.  In  great  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle this  part  of  the  heart  may  form  the  last-mentioned 
line,  the  left  ventricle  being  pushed  backwards. 

The  measurements  to  be  carried  out  in  an  orthodiagram 
are  as  follows:  Having  performed  the  tracing  in  the 
manner  already  described,  we  draw  upon  it  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  and  on  this  we  erect  two  perpendiculars, 
one  from  the  point  of  greatest  distance  from  it  on  each 
border  of  the  orthodiagram.  These  are  called  the  right 
and  the  left  "median  distance,"  the  total  of  both 
being  the  "  transverse  dimension  "  of  the  heart.  Further, 
a  line  from  the  apex  to  the  spot  where  the-  straight 
border  of  the  vena  cava  superior  meets  the  convex 
outline  of  the  right  auricle  may  be  termed  the 
"  longitudinal  diameter"  of  the  organ.  We  now  add 
two  perpendiculars  to  this  latter  line — one  from  the 
junction  of  the  border  of  the  right  auricle  with  the 
diaphragm,  or,  more  accurately,  from  the  right  inferior 
"angle"  of  the  heart— that  is,  the  point  where  itsright 
margin  meets  its  inferior  one,  which  latter  line  is  not 
represented  in  the  orthodiagram,  and  therefore  is 
assumed,  and  one  from  the  junction  of ! the  second  and 
third  left  convexities;  the  total  of  both  these  perpen- 
diculars we  -call  the  "  latitudinal'  diameter."  According 
to  Moritz,  this  diameter  is  equivalent  to  the  breadth'of 
the  right  ventricle,  whilst  the  other  lines  do  not  corre- 
spond to  anatomical-parts.  -Aibers~Sehonberg,  however, 
believes  that  the  lines  described  above  correspond 
approxiur ately  to  the  following  parts  of  the  heart  :  The 
left  median  distance  to  the  diameter  of  the  left  ventricle, 
the  right  ne'iau  distance  to  that  of  JthBright  auricle,  the 
longitudinal  diameter  to  the  entire  length  of  the  heart, 
and  the  latitudinal  diameter,  as  already  stated. 

A  further  line  may  be  drawn  horizontally  through  the 
figure,  and  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  longitudinal 
diameter  may  be  measured  ;  this,  then,  would  be  termed 
"the  angle  of  inclination"  of  the  heart,  and  it/wouldhelp 
to  define  its  position,  being  larger  in  a  more  vertical 
position  of  the  organ,  and  small  wihen  .the  latter  lies 
more  horizontally. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that  the  orthodiagrams 
taken  in  the  erect  position  of  the  body  differ  in  size  and 
shape  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  heart  from  those 
taken  in  the  recumbent  posture.     One  must  noteith«e 
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differences  because  they  show  that  it  is  not  permissible  to 
compare  orthodiagrams  taken  in  the  different  positions 
with  each  other.  It  is  necessary  always  to  adhere  to  onn 
and  the  same  position  in  working,  and  either  to  take  all 
orthodiagrams  in  the  erect  or  all  in  the  recumbent 
position,  at  least  all  relating  to  the  same  patient.  The 
following  are  the  difference*  found  in  orthodiagrams  of 
the  same  person  in  standing  and  lying. 

1.  In  standing : 

1.  Frequently  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  heart  is 
more  upright,  the  angle  of  inclination  therefore 
greater. 

2.  Generally  one  or  both  median  distances  and 
thus  the  transverse  dimension,  are  shorter  than  iu 
lying,  the  difference  being  from  0.4  to  2.5  em. 

3.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  latitudinal  dimen- 
sion is  shorter  too. 

4.  The  longitudinal  diameter  is  sometimes  shorter 
and  sometimes  longer. 

5.  The  heart  is  constantly  found  at  a  lower  level  of 
the  thorax  than  in  the  horizontal  posture. 

Thus  the  cardiac  diagram  is  narrouer  in  the  ere.t 
position. 

2.  In  lying  the  conditions  are  the  reverse  of  those 
mentioned.  The  causes  for  a  diminution  of  the  cardiac 
shadow  in  the  upright  position  could  be  the  following  : 

1.  The  more  vertical  position  of  the  heart  itself  in 
standing  causes  a  diminution  of  the  transverse 
diameter. 

2.  The  heart  may  rotate  around  a  perpendicular 
axis  defined  by  the  aorta  above,  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior below,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  smaller 
section  in  the  frontal  plane  of  the  body. 

3.  The  actual  volume  of  the  heart  may  decrease  in 
standing. 

Further,  the  phase  of  respiration  makes  differences 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  poature.  During  deep 
inspiration  an  orthodiagram  is  obtained  which  is  narrower 
and  at  a  deeper  level  of  the  thorax  than  during  expira- 
tion; the  latter  shows  the  figure  broader  and  higher  up. 
Thus  inspiration  is  analogous  to  the  standing  and 
expiration  to  the  lying  position. 

The  last  question  to  be  answered  is  whether  it  is  better 
to  trace  the  cardiac  outlines  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  or 
upon  a  special  drawing  board  which  iscovered  with  a  sheet 
of  paper.  The  first  is  very  satisfactory  for  clinical  use,  as 
one  realizes  at  a  glance  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
heart  to  the  body ;  but  in  transferring  the  figure  to  paper 
inaccuracies  always  must  occur  in  some  degree  or  other, 
therefore  it  is  the  most  exact  method  to  draw  on  an 
independent  drawing-board. 

These  are,  very  shortly  statei,  the  theory  and  the 
technique  of  orthodiagraphy,  and  I  only  wish  to  empha- 
size once  more  the  fact  that  orthodiagraphy  itself  is  a 
method  of  absolute  mathematical  exactness.  It  Is  based 
upon  exact  mathematical  and  physical  laws,  and  there  is 
nothing  inaccurate  at  all  in  the  method  itself.  But  in 
using  orthodiagraphy  practically  certain  sources  of  frror 
may  make  themselves  felt,  and  probably  always  do  in  a 
certain  measure.  These  sources  of  error  are  due  to  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  heart  in  the  body,  and  further 
to  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the  operator;  for  in  all 
technical  fields  of  work  the  best  workman  is  the  one  who 
makes  the  fewest  inaccuracies — the  one  who  makes  none, 
we  may  say,  does  not  exist. 


A   CASE  OF  DEPRESSION  OF  PARIETAL  BONE 
IN  A  NEWLY-BORN  INFANT  : 

TRErillNINO    ON   THE   TWEI FTH    DAY:    RECOVERY. 

By  ISAAC  NEWTON,  M.RC.S.,  Etc, 

JOINT  MEDICAL    OFFICES    TO     TONBRIDOE    SCHOOL. 

OwrNo  to  the  softness  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  of  a 
newly-born  infant,  depressions  caused  by  injury  during 
parturition  usually  recover  spontaneously  or  with  the 
aid  of  gentle  manipulation. 

The  following  case  seems  worthy  of  record  on  account 
of  the  unusual  persistence  of  this  condition,  and  also 
because  of  the  very  early  age  at  which  trephining  was 
undertaken. 


I  was  summoned  to  attend  Mrs.  B  ,  and  on  my  arrival 
I  found  that  the  child,  a  fema'e,  was  already  born.  The 
nurse  informed  me  that  it  had  'ven  a  breech  presentation, 
and  that  both  arms  were  extended  over  the  head.  She  had 
managed  to  extract  the  right  arm,  hnt  b9fore  she  conld  briDg 
down  the  left  a  strong  pain  suddenly  ixpelled  the  arm  and 
head  together. 

Upon  making  an  examination  of  the  child  I  found  a  large 
saucei-like  depression  over  the  left  parietal  bone,  extending 
1£  in.  fjom  the  coronal  suture  towards  the  occipital  bone, 
2|  in.  upwards  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  woich  was  slightly  involved  in  the  hollow,  and  f  in. 
deep.  The  anterior  fontanelle  was  nearly  obliterated,  entirely 
to  in  the  left  half,  and  the  frontal  bone  at  the  coronal  suture 
was  almost  overlapping  the  left  parietal  bone,  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  depression  being  near  that  suture.  No  reduc- 
tion could  be  effected  by  the  gentle  manipulations  that  were 
tried,  but  pain  seemed  to  be  caused  by  them. 

Daring  the  next  ten  days  no  change  took  place  in  the  shape 
of  the  head,  so  I  decided  to  operate  while  the  bones  were  still 
soft,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  infant,  though  rather  fretful, 
showed  no  sign  of  paralysis  and  was  in  other  respects  quite 
well. 

On  the  twelfth  day  the  child  was  admitted  into  the  Ton- 
bridge  Cottage  Hospital.  Chloroform  having  been  admini- 
stered, I  made  a  horseshoe-shaped  incision  round  the 
depression  (with  the  base  towards  the  temporal  bone) 
through  the  skin  down  to  the  periosteum,  turning  the  flap 
downwards — then,  at  a  point  well  behind  the  line  of  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  a  crucial 
incision  through  the  periosteum,  and  refltcted  the  four  flaps 
thus  made  With  a  j-in.  trephine  I  cut  completely  through 
the  bono,  leaving  a  su>all  bridge  3t  the  upper  part,  where  the 
inner  table  was  left.  The  disc  of  hone  was  then  reflected  as  a 
flap,  and  the  dnra  mater  with  a  blood  clot  lying  upon  It  was 
exposed.  The  clot  was  adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  and  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  was  removed.  1  then  tried  to  elevate 
the  depressed  bone  with  a  blunt,  flat  hook.  This,  however, 
was  not  altogether  successful,  as  the  bone  sprang  back  into 
the  depressed  position.  Judging  that  prolonged  effort  might 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  con- 
tinuous intracranial  pressure  would  now  be  able  itself  to  raise 
the  bone,  I  turned  back  the  disc  of  bone  into  position,  drew 
the  periosteal  flaps  together  over  the  bone,  with  a  purse-string 
suture,  as  well  as  their  very  thin  condition  would  allow,  and 
stitched  up  the  skin  flap. 

A9  the  infant  was  very  collapsed,  a  warm  saline  injection  was 
administered  per  rectum,  and  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  given  bypodermieally.  In  a  fewminutos  she  rallied. 
As  the  mother  was  suckling  her,  she  was  sent  home  after  a 
lap?e  of  a  few  hours. 

On  tin  fourth  day,  as  the  dressings  had  become  displaced,  I 
trok  them  off  and  foind  the  wound  healed.  The  depression  in 
the  parietal  bone  had  completely  disappeared,  and  the  anterior 
fontanelle  was  of  normal  siz  1  and  shape. 

On  the  eighth  day,  when  the  stitches  were  removed,  callus 
h?d  been  thrown  out  over  the  disc,  which  feltquite  firm.  Since 
then  the  baby  has  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

The  mother  during  the  latter  part  of  the  pregnancy  had 
a  fall,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  left  arm  and  head 
came  somewhat  forcibly  into  the  world  together,  and  that 
t^e  position  of  the  injury  was  just  where  the  arm  would 
probably  press  most  against  the  head,  the  probabilities 
point  strongly  to  the  damage  having  been  done  during 
parturition,  and  not  previous  to  that  eveDt. 

The  depression,  which  reminded  one  strongly  of  that  so 
often  seen  in  a  punctured  indiarubber  ball,  considering  its 
size,  shape  and  depth,  and  that  no  change  had  taken 
place  in  ten  days,  seemed  unlikely  to  be  reduced  spontane- 
ously. "With  the  bones  rapidly  hardening,  trephining  as 
soon  as  possible  appeared  to  be  the  only  course  to  adopt, 
unless  the  parents  were  content  that  the  condition  should 
be  permanent  and  risk  of  defective  brain-growth  or  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy  be  ignored. 

The  interest  of  the  operation,  in  addition  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  consists  in  the  reflection  of  the  bony  disc  as 
a  flap,  instead  of  its  complete  removal,  this  being  ren- 
dered possible  by  its  softness. 

The  risk  of  hernia  cerebri  is  diminished  by  this  pro- 
cedure, the  more  so  as  the  bone  and  skin-flaps  are  reflected 
in  opposite  directions. 

The  eleventh  French  Congress  of  I'rology  will  be  held 
in  Paris  on  <  >ctober  10th,  11th.  and  12th,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Guyon.  The  chief  question  proposed 
for  discussion  is  non-tuberculous  suppuration  of  the 
prostate;  this  will  be  introduced  by  a  report  by  Dr. 
Oraison  of  Bordeaux.  The  General  Secretary  is  Dr.  E. 
Desnos,  59,  Rue  La  Boi'tie,  Paris. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Fletcher 
f.utwidgp.  of  Holm  Rook  Hall,  Cumberland,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Whitehaven  Infirmary  receives  a  legacy  of  £100, 
and  the  General  Infirmary  at  Tunbridge  Wells  £200. 
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MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


MALNUTRITION  IN  AN  INFANT  DUE  TO  EXnES- 
SIVE  1'UrRESOKNCE  IN  TBE  ALIMENTARY 
CANAL,  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED 
BY  LACTIC  ACID  BACILLI. 
Ix  is  now  some  years  since  Metehnikoff  championed  the 
cause  of  soured  milk.  In  Quelques  Remarques  sur  le  lait 
aigri,  published  subsequently  to  hia  original  pronounce- 
ment containel  in  the  Revue  Scientifique,  1904,  Metehni- 
koff ably  states  his  case,  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the 
systematic  introduction  of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  within 
the  alimentary  canal,  both  as  a  preserver  of  health  and  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  disease.  Considering  the  simplicity 
of  the  treatment,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  tardily  it  has 
been  adopted.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  milk  soured  and  yet  free  from  other  pathogenic 
organisms,  or  whether  the  statement  by  some  writers 
that  hyperchlorhydria  is  commonly  caused  by  the  lactic 
acid  bacillus,  the  fact  remains  that  the  literature  relating 
to  the  soured  milk  treatment  is  of  small  volume.  The 
conclusion  of  Heitzman  and  Monti  that  rickets  is  due  to 
the  excessive  absorption  of  lactic  acid  from  fermenta- 
tion processes  within  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
consequent  pasteurization  of  milk  with  the  object 
of  destroying  the  lactic  acid  bacillus  have  doubt- 
less deterred  many  from  adopting  the  method  in 
children's  diseases ;  but  the  recent  laboratory  work 
of  Tissler  and  the  clinical  experiences  of  Dunn,  Block, 
Judson,  and  others,  give  strong  support  to  the  views  of 
Metehnikoff,  and  suggest  that  in  soured  milk  we  have  a 
valuable  intestinal  antiseptic.  The  following  case  amply 
bears  this  out,  and  warrants  the  adoption  of  sterilized  or 
pasteuriz'd  milk  treated  by  pure  culture  of  the  lactic  acid 
bacillus  in  all  cases  of  malnutrition  in  children  where 
Intestinal  decomposition  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

Rose  C,  aged  4  months,  had  never  thriven.  Her  two 
brothers  during  infancy  had  also  suffered  from  malnutri- 
tion, though  in  a  It  seer  degree,  and  both  subsequently 
developed  rickets.  The  younger  in  addition  became  for 
months  the  victim  of  severe  eczema  capitis.  The  child 
had  been  carefully  dieted,  and  for  some  weeks  had  received 
nothing  but  pasteurized  milk.  The  ingestion  of  food  was 
followed  by  vomiting,  and  she  was  greatly  emaciated. 
Patches  of  eczema  were  beginning  to  appear  on  the  scalp. 
Citrate  of  soda  was  added  to  the  milk,  but  there  was  no 
Improvement.  On  February  26th,  1907,  Ihe  contents  of 
the  stomach  were  removed  by  catheter  shortly  after  the 
administration  of  a  bottle  of  pasteurized  milk.  The  vo rti it 
contained  no  free  HC1  but  an  extensive  bacteriological 
flora.  The  Bacil.ui  eoli  communis  and  the  lactic  acid 
bacillus  were  absent,  but  there  were  present  large  yellow 
colonies  of  slender  rods  of  varying  length  and  motile. 
They  liquefied  gelatine  and  curdled  milk.  In  all  436 
colonies  were  counted,  and  9  per  cent,  of  these  were 
bacteria  capable  of  producing  putrefaction.  The  child 
was  placed  on  condensed  milk,  and  the  mother 
thought  that  vomiting  had  diminished  slightly 
on  that  diet.  On  March  14th  a  pure  culture  of 
the  lactic  acid  bacillus  was  added  to  a  pint  of  diluted  con- 
densed milk  after  boiling,  and  when  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  had  fallen  to  blood  heat.  After  standing  some 
hours  the  milk  was  ready  for  consumption.  "Within  one 
week  vomiting  had  ceased  and  there  was  evidently  an 
increase  in  weight.  Later  cream  was  added  to  the  soured 
milk.  By  May  5th  recovery  was  complete,  the  infant 
being  In  much  better  condition  than  her  brothers  had 
been  at  the  same  period.  The  eczema  had  disappeared. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  eczema  seemed  to  be  arrested 
by  the  soured  milk,  a  fact  noted  by  Lesne.  The  little 
patient  took  the  milk  greedily  even  when  soured  and 
slightly  curdled. 

That  an  infant  emaciated  by  reason  of  faulty  digestive 
processes,  set  up  in  all  probability  by  putrefactive 
bacteria,  shoull  be  restored  to  health  on  a  diet  rich  in 
another  form  of  bacterium,  raises  far  reaching  questions 
greatly  beyond  the  scope  of  these  notes  ;  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  me  to  say,  after  some  experience  in  other 
diseases,  that  in  all  probability  every  disease  (and  the  list 
Is  a  large  one)  dependent  upon  or  accompanied  by  exces- 


sive intestinal  putrescence  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  administration  of  scured  milk. 

For  the  bmetit  of  those  net  in  touch  with  a  bacterio- 
logical laboratory,  I  may  say  that  a  preparation  known  as 
anticolin,  and  eer.t  out  by  Raimes,  Clark  and  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  pure  cultuie  of  the  lactic  acid  bacillus,  and 
was  the  means  adopted  by  me  for  the  preparation  of  the 
soured  milk  in  the  above  case. 
Edinburgh.  A.  Yeitch,  M.B. 


A  CASE  OF  INTUSSUSCEPTION. 
The  patient  in  the  following  case  was  a  girl,  aged  4  years, 
who  appeared   rather   delicate  and    frail,  but   who    pre- 
viously had  not  b?en  ill,  except  for  occasional  attacks  of 
"biliousness." 

On  February  5th,  1907,  the  patient  had  indigestion,  but 
attended  school  as  usual.  On  February  6th  at  8  a.m.,  she 
complained  of  acute  abdominal  pain,  the  bowels  were 
moved  freely,  but  the  pain  increased  ;  she  then  vomited, 
and  afterwards  appeared  more  comfortable ;  the  pain, 
however,  recurred  at  intervals  ol  half  an  hour,  vomiting 
taking  place  during  each  paroxysm. 

When  seen  at  12.30  the  abdomen  moved  well  on  respira- 
tion. On  palpation  I  thought  I  detected  a  "lump"  just 
over  the  umbilicus.  Per  rectum  nothing  abnormal  was 
found,  and  there  was  no  blood  or  mucus  on  the  finger 
when  withdrawn.  At  4.30,  during  an  attack  of  pain,  dis- 
tinct peristaltic  contractions  passing  towards  the  right 
iliac  fossa  were  visible,  and  the  tumour,  a  sausage- shaped 
swelling,  beearne  evident.  At  6  30,  under  chloroform,  by 
a  mesial  incision  the  abdomen  was  opened  and  the 
intussusception  exp:sed.  It  extended  up  the  ascending 
colon,  and  across  the  transverse  colon  as  far  as  the  splenic 
flexure.  The  first  portion  was  easily  reduced,  but  the  last 
portion  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  oedema  of  the 
gut,  which,  however,  appeared  quite  returnable.  The 
intussusception  was  of  the  common  variety — the  ileo- 
caecal. 

The  abdomen  was  closed  very  imperfectly  by  three 
through-and-through  silkworm-gut  futures.  Patient  had 
taken  the  anaesthetic  extremely  badly,  and  was  so  collapsed 
that  more  careful  suturing  was  not  justifiable, 

During  the  night  and  the  next  day— that  is  7th — 
vomiting  was  frequent  and  excessive.  The  bowels  were 
moved  on  the  8th  by  means  of  a  gruel  and  turpentine 
enema,  and  a  great  quantity  of  flatus  was  passed.  On  the 
11th,  the  patient  complained  of  pain,  the  wound  was 
dressed  and  a  hernia  due  to  excessive  straining  was  dis- 
covered ;  the  abdomen  was  strapped.  From  this  time 
onwards  although  lhe  general  condition  rapidly  improved, 
the  temperature  chart  showed  an  evening  rise,  never 
beyond  99  8°  and  usually  about  99.4°.  Careful  examination 
failed  to  reveal  the  cause,  and  tabes  mesenterica  was 
suspected.  On  April  4th  JS,7l,  mg.  of  Koch's  tuberculin  R 
was  injected  hypodermically.  Vn  April  30th  the  injection 
was  repeated,  in  this  ci?e  E(lYo  mS-  From  the  time  of  the 
first  injection  the  temperature  never  rose  above  normal. 

On  May  15th  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  had  so 
improved  that  an  operation  was  performed  for  cure  of  the 
ventral  hernia. 

Patient  again  took  the  anaesthetic  extremely  badly  and 
almost  expired  on  the  table.  The  stitche3  were  removed 
on  the  24th,  and  the  operation  appeared  to  have  been 
quite  successful. 

The  case  presents  the  following  interesting  features: 

1.  The  age  of  the  patient.  Intussusception  may  occur 
at  any  age,  and  is  quite  common  in'infancy,  but  rare 
during  any  other  period  of  life. 

2.  Absence  of  any  defiaite  cause.  In  Infants,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  gastroenteritis  are  quite  sufficient  causes.  In 
adults,  malignant  disease,  or  intestinal  polypi,  or  any 
condition  producing  acute  peristaltic  contractions. 

3.  The  nocturnal  temperature,  which  became  normal 
after  the  administration  of  tuberculin  R. 

4.  The  administration  of  tuberculin  R,  without  estima- 
tion rf  the  opsonic  index. 

5.  The  patient  being  such  an  extremely  bad  subject  for 
an  anaesthetic. 

Northwich.  R-  Manwaring- White. 


Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  is  a  member  both  of  the  medical  and  the 
legal  professions,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
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HEART  AND  LUNGS. 
The  literature  of  clinical  medicine  receives  a  notable 
addition  in  the  series  of  practical  lectures  on  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  published  by  Dr.  Louis  R£non, 
of  the  H6pital  de  la  Pitie'  in  Paris.1  He  has  brought 
together  in  a  single  volume  a  collection  of  thirty-one 
clinical  discussions,  ushered  in  by  a  lecture  on  the 
relation  of  the  doctor  to  modern  society.  Maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  professional  conduct,  he  points  out 
the  many  difficulties  and  temptations  to  which  the 
modern  physician  is  liable  in  a  state  of  society  where 
medical  matters  are  much  too  widely  discussed,  and 
urges  upon  his  readers  the  necessity  for  aiming  at  the 
highest  ideals.  Impressed  with  the  necessity  for  study- 
ing the  part  played  by  the  chlorides,  and  especially  by 
sodium  chloride,  in  the  varying  processes  of  health  and 
disease,  he  next  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  this 
question.  The  uniform  amount  present  in  the  blood, 
which  appears  to  remain  fairly  constant  whether  much 
or  little  fluid  is  taken,  and  the  influence  which  it  appears 
to  exercise  upon  the  osmotic  powers  of  the  plasma  and 
upon  its  coagulability,  are  matters  well  worthy  of  closer 
study  than  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  them.  That  the 
output  of  chlorides  is  markedly  diminished  in  certain 
acute  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized, but  the  part  played  by  a  greater  or  lesser  output, 
and  consequent  retention,  in  chronic  disease,  and  especi- 
ally in  disease  of  the  kidney,  requires  further  elucidation. 
A  good  deal  has  already  been  done  in  relation  to  chronic 
renal  mischief,  but  Dr.  Eenon  points  out  the  probability 
of  early  mischief  due  to  this  cause,  unrecognized  by 
ordinary  means.  He  emphasizps  the  need  for  careful 
comparison  between  the  intake  and  the  output  of  chlorides 
and  the  correction  of  the  dietary  where  the  balance  is  dis- 
turbed. The  first  part  of  the  book  is  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  disorders  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  apparatus 
and  their  relation  to  disease  of  other  organs.  Aneurysm 
is  fully  discussed,  and  its  assoc'ation  with  rheumatism 
and  syphilis  closely  examined.  Arrhythmia  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  sclerosis  of  heart  muscle  comes  in  for  very 
full  consideration,  but  the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome  is  but 
lightly  touched  upon.  The  futility  of  drugs  in  alterirg 
the  arrhythmia  due  to  this  cause  is  dwelt  upoD,  although 
much  may  be  done  to  relieve  the  attendant  dyspnoea  by 
regulation  of  diet.  The  effects  of  tobacco  as  a  contributory 
cause  of  cardiac  and  vascular  degeneration  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. The  second  part  of  the  work  presents  a  similar 
series  of  clinical  lectures  on  speiial  aspects  of  pulmonary 
disease,  such  as  the  relation  of  consumption  to  diabetes, 
syphilis,  and  pregnancy,  the  varying  forms  of  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  many  other  aspects  of  lung  disease. 
These  lectures,  at  once  scientific  and  practical,  will  recall 
to  the  older  school  of  readers  the  delightful  clinical 
lectures  of  Trousseau,  and  if  presented  to  an  English 
public  in  such  form  as  the  Sydenham  Society  gave  to  the 
latter  in  the  year  1867,  would  doubtless  obtain  as  warm  a 
welcome.  Short  and  pithy  papers  such  as  these  are  too 
little  in  fashion  with  home  teachers,  and  the  method 
adopted  in  the  work  before  us  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Sir  T.  Ladder  Brtjnton  has  brought  together  In  a 
single  well  printed  volume  the  papers  recording  the 
experimental  work  on  circulation  aud  respiration7  done 
by  himself,  or  by  others  working  under  his  supervision, 
during  the  eighteen  years  intervening  between  1865  and 
1883.  In  so  doing  he  has  afforded  an  example,  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  to  the  many  steadfast  workers  on 
kindred  subjects  who  have  addtd  materially  to  the  sum 
of  medical  knowledge,  but  whose  writings  are  hopelessly 
scattered  through  reports,  transactions,  and  journals.  The 
collected  works  of  poets  and  novelists  are  sent  forth,  the 
good  and  the  bad  together,  and  why  nit  also  those  of 
the  experimental  physicians  ?     A  collection,  such  as  that 


1  Conlfrruca  I'mtinur.a  stir  let  Mnlndlti  dv  Comr  el  dea  Poumont. 
[I'rarticil  ConmiH.nt,lnnn  (in  Diseases  of  l.lio  II, •art  anil  Limp;*,)  Hy 
Dr.  Louis  R611011,  I'liv'sirian  to  I  In  H0plt.1l  du  la  1'llir.  Paris  ;  Massuu 
et  Cic.     190G.    (Dcray  8vo,  pp.  382.     Fr.ft  ) 
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D.Sc.,  LL.I)..  F.US..  FRCP.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1906. 
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before  us,  of  careful  experimental  observations,  made 
accessible  by  a  good  index,  Bhould*t>e  of  real  value  to  all 
who  aspire  to  follow  on  the  same  road,  and  would  no 
doubt  prevent  much  '  disappointment  and  wasted  labour 
by  the  way.  Prefaced  by  an  autobiographical  statement 
of  the  conditions  under  which  these  researches  were 
carried  on.  an  insight  is  given  into  the  author's  life  and 
methods  during  the  earlier  periods  of  his  career.  The 
sketch  incidentally  illustrates  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  busy  phjs'dan  who  desires  to  investigate  as  well  as 
to  practise,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  deputing  the 
actual  work  to  skilled  assistants.  A  single  physiological 
point  may  take  weeks  or  months  to  establish  satisfactorily, 
but  may  occupy  only  a  few  lines  in  a  textbook  when  it  is 
established.  The  names  of  Sir  Lauder  Brunton's  fellow- 
workers  during  the  period  in  question  have  long  s'nee 
been  recogrized  by  the  profession,  and  much  of  the  work 
that  tbey  then  carried  out  has  found  its  permanent  place 
in  general  estimation.  Another  series  of  papers  dealing 
with  clinical  labours  is  promised  for  later  publication, 
and  when  completed  the  two  sets  will  be  welcomed  to 
the  library  of  the  physician,  as  faitliTully  recording  not 
only  tte  actual  work  done,  but  the  train  of  thought  lead- 
ing up  to  each  experiment  and  the  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  previous  teaching  and  study  in  Ihe  same  field. 
In  the  papers  dealing  with  experimental  investigation  of 
the  action  of  medicines,  published  in  our  eolumns  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  will  be  found  a  clear  definition  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  must  underlie  all  such  investigations,  and 
the  whole  paper  is  as  worthy  of  careful  perusal  to  day  as 
it  was  in  the  early  seventies,  and  may  be  especially  com- 
mended to  the  younger  generation  of  physicians  whose 
minds  are  occupied  with  problems  of  "  blood  pressure"  in 
disease. 

Dr.  E.  yos  Cyon,  distinguished  as  one  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  accelerator  nerve  of  the  heart,  has  pub- 
lished a  volume,  entitled  Le  Nerfs  du  Coeur,  containing 
an  account  of  his  researches  on  this  subject.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  German  Is  now  before  us.3  In  the 
preface  Cyon  tells  us  that  twenty-five  years'  ago  he 
suffered  acutely  from  his  heart,  owing  to  overstrain,  both 
mental  and  bodily,  and  for  a  time  had  to  give  up  work 
completely.  He  went  to  Berlin  to  consult  Frerichs  and 
Senator,  his  old  teachers.  The  latter  reassured  him,  but, 
doubting  still,  he  sought  Frerichs.  After  ten  minutes' 
examination  Frerichs  said,  with  a  hearty  laugh:  "Your 
heart— there's  nothing  the  matter  with  that;  it's  only  the 
nerveB  you  discovered  revenging  themselves  for  the  rough 
bandliDg  you  gave  them  in  the  laboratory.  Be  off,  and 
have  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  don't  trouble  about  your 
heart  any  more."  Acting  upon  this  advice,  Cyon  found 
himself  able  to  live  and  work  without  further  discomfort. 
He  now  divides  scientists  into  two  classes— those  who 
immediately  recognize  the  truth  and  those  who  inevitably 
fall  into  error.  The  first  class  includes  Cyon,  but  is  very 
limited  in  size ;  the  second  class  undoubtedly  includes 
all  those  who  have  differed  from  the  opinions  of 
Cyon  in  any  department  of  research,  and  parti- 
cularly those  who  believe  In  the  myogenic  theory 
of  the  heart  beat.  Throughout  tl  e  book  Cyon  employ  s 
his  own  name  in  place  of  "  Y,"  and  excuses  the  frequency 
of  its  occurrence  by  saying  that  this  frequency  will  by  no 
means  make  up  for  the  habitual  neglect  of  the  myogenic 
theorists  to  mention  his  name  in  tr  e'r  papers.  The  took 
misht  have  been  perceptibly  shortened  by  omitting  the 
word"  Cyon."  In  twenty  pages  taken  at  random  we  found 
it  occurred  fifty  three  times— nine  times  biirgthe  rccard 
on  one  page.  The  book  contains  a  full  history  of  the  sub- 
ject and  references  to  over  429  papers  and  is  illustrated  by 
twenty-nine  tracings.  It  is  not,  however,  a  convincing 
work.  "We  feel  that  Dr.  Cyon  is  ratter  narrow  and  far  too 
dogmatic  in  his  outlook.  The  neurogenic  and  myogenic 
theories  seem  to  us  matters  of  secondary  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  the  evidence' which  Cyon  has  collected  does 
not  justify  his  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the  myogenic 
origin  of  the  heart  beat.  The  figures  which  Tawara  Has 
recently  published  of  the  Purkinje  fibres  of  the  auriculo- 
ventrirular  bundle  suggests  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
tissue    half    muscle    fibre    and    half    ganglion    cell    In 

■  Bit    \rrrni  lira    IlrriCt.s,    iltrr.    -I  iioltntlir  It  ml     fit  il'-it'lmlir.      By    l>r.    K. 
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nature,  and  experiment  seems  to  show  that  in  this 
tissue  lies  the  anatomical  substratum  of  the  heart 
beat.  Perhaps  both  theories  are  half  right.  The 
chemical  excitants  of  the  beat,  the  influence  of 
salt  solutions,  of  oxygen,  etc.,  the.,  researches  on  the 
nutritive  basis  of  the  contractile  tissuay  initiated  by  the 
work  of  Ringer,  and  fallowed  by  Locke,  Loeb,  etc.,  these 
seem  the  most  fruitful  lines  of  research.  Cyon  develops 
his  theories  that  the  thyroid,  adrenal,  and  pituitary  are 
glands  which  have  the  special  function  of  regulating  the 
nerves  of  the  heart.  The  proper  action  of  the  vagus  is 
maintained,  he  says,  by  the  secretion  of  iodothyrin,  a 
substance  which  has  only  been  separated  from  the  thyroid 
by  coarse  laboratory  methods.  He  asserts  that  a  rise  of 
intracranial  pressure  stimulates  the  vagus  centre,  not 
directly,  but  reflexly  by  way  of  the  pituitary.  The 
Increased  pressure  in  the  pituitary  is  the  cause  of  this 
reflex.  We  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Cyon's 
conclusions,  and  do  not  find  in  his  book  those  detailed 
scientific  proofs  which  alone  would  make  us  accept  them  ; 
so  no  doubt  we  shall  be  placed  in  the  second  of  the  classes 
into  which  he  divides  all  scientists. 


GLOMERULAR  NEPHRITIS. 
Dr.  Loehlein,  in  his  monograph,  The  Inflammatory 
Changes  of  the  Glomeruli  in  Human  Kidneys,  and  Their 
Significance  in  Nephritis,1  contends  that  when  acute 
nephritis  is  accompanied  by  dropsy  there  is  always  inflam- 
mation of  the  glomeruli.  He  thinks  that  acute  nephritis 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  The  first  group,  which 
Is  that  depending  upon  infection,  he  divides  Into  two,  of 
which  the  first  is  the  form  of  kidney  disease  seen  in 
cholera,  diphtheria,  and  in  most  cases  of  pregnancy,  where 
the  parenchyma  is  affected  ;  this  condition  may  and  often 
does  end  in  complete  recovery  owing  to  the  capacity  of  the 
epithelium  to  be  regenerated.  The  second  division  of  this 
group  is  acute  glomerular  nephritis  of  which  the  post- 
scarlatinal form  is  typical.  In  it  the  parenchymatous 
changes  are  dependent  upon  those  in  the  glomeruli. 
Acute  interstitial  nephritis  is  more  rare.  The  second 
group  is  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  corresponding 
to  the  large  white  kidney,  which  is  either  an  uncured 
acute  glomerular  nephritis  or  a  septic  glomerular  nephritis 
of  latent  origin,  such  as  is  seen  in  phthisis  and  chronic 
suppurations.  The  third  group  is  an  acute  nephritis 
which  passes  into  contracting  kidney,  where  there  are 
always  marked  changes  in  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 
which  can  generally  be  traced  to  an  original  glomerular 
nephritis.  Those  cases  of  contracting  kidney  which 
become  manifest  after  an  interval  of  many  years  of  good 
health  following  the  original  acute  attack,  are  also  to  be 
attributed  to  glomerular  nephritis.  The  monograph  is 
illustrated  by  some  excellent  coloured  drawings,  and  has  a 
good  bibliography. 

PROPHYLAXIS  AND  TREATMENT. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Forohheimer,  in  his.  work  on 
The  Prophylaxis  and  Treatment  of  Internal  Diseases,'  has 
carried  out  a  plan  which  must  commend  itself  to  every- 
body, but  which  few  men  possessed  of  experience  seem  to 
have  the  energy  or  the  desire  to  perform.  He  tells  us 
that  this  book  embodies  the  results  of  thirty  years' 
experience  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  is  only  a 
compilation  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  matters  in  which 
his  own  experience  has  been  lacking.  The  author 
may  be  cangratulated  on  his  book,  which  should  be  a 
valuable  aid  to  young  practitioners.  We  have  read  with 
care  the  articles  on  the  principal  diseases  in  which  treat- 
ment is  of  importance,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  pntumonia, 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  including  asthma, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  stomach  disorders,  and  in  all 
these  we  find  the  various  therapeutic*  questions  discussed 
in  an  enlightened  manner,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary and  recent  contributions,  and  for  the  most 
part,  the  author's  conclusions  are  those  with  which  we 
feel  cordially  in  agreement.    He  has  evidently  read  widely 
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and  is  quite  familiar  with  German  medical  literature, 
but  perhaps  shows  less  familiarity  with  English  work, 
and,  on  the  whole,  his  method  of  treatment  approximates 
closely  to  that  which  is  followed  in  Germany.  This  is 
especially  shown  in  his  dietaries,  where  the  excessive 
amount  of  fats  and  the  fondness  for  ham  and  veal,  which 
are  so  marked  amongst  our  Teutonic  neighbours,  appear 
very  prominently.  We  thick  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
ascribe  the  virtues  of  the  Nauheim  baths  to  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for,  as  is  well  known,  this  gas  Is  not 
used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  is  often  not 
used  at  all.  We  notice  that  he  speaks  favourably  of  the 
use  of  "  papayotin,"  which  is  a  term  applied  to  the  crude 
powder  produced  by  drying  the  juice  of  the  papaw  ;  but,  in 
our  experience,  it  is  a  most  uncertain  substance — it  seems 
rapidly  to  lose  its  digestive  properties,  and  can  in  no  way 
be  relied  upon.  He  says  that  he  has  never  used  erythrol- 
tetranitrate  because  he  saw  no  advantage  in  it  over  nitro- 
glycerine, although  one  would  suppose  he  could  hardly 
say  this  if  he  knew  that  its  action  lasts  for  as  many  hours 
as  that  of  nitro-glyceri  ne  for  minutes.  These  are,  however, 
small  matters  ;  few,  if  any,  physicians  could  write  a  book 
on  treatment  on  such  a  wide  basis  without  wandering  at 
times  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  personal  experience  ; 
and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  would  have  produced  a 
more  satisfactory  handbook  than  this. 


THE  CRAGGS  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
In  the  Craggs  prize  essay  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  for  1906,6  on  The  Serwn  Diagnosis  of  Mediterranean 
Fever  and  the  Treatment  of  the  Disease  by  Means  of  Vaccines, 
Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassbtt-  Smith,  R.N.,  discusses  the 
value  of  the  serum  diagnosis  of  Malta  fever  and  also  the 
therapeutical  treatment  of  the  disease  by  vaccines.  He 
points  out  the  importance  of  placing  beyond  doubt  the 
fpecific  character  of  the  agglutination  of. the  Micrococcus 
melitensis  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  blood  serum 
of  patients  suffering  from  Malta  fever.  Most  bacterio- 
logists and  others  are  quite  convinced  of  this,  but  as  this 
modern  method  of  diagnosis  has  been  decried  by  others 
the  author  has  taken  the  trouble  to  test  the  blood  of  150 
people,  suffering  from  different  pathological  conditions, 
to  see  what  proportion,  if  any,  gave  this  test.  In 
all  cases,  with  four  exceptions,  the  results  were  uni- 
formly negative;  the  four  persons  who  gave  positive 
results  had  either  had  Malta  fever  previously  or  had 
been  in  Malta.  The  author  therefore  concludes  that 
when  a  1  in  30  dilution  is  used  (if  the  technique  is 
properly  carried  out)  a  positive  agglutination  reaction 
may  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  of  Mediterranean 
fever  past  or  present.  The  second  part  of  the  essay  deals 
with  the  vaccice  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  effect  being 
carefully  checked  by  the  opsonic  index.  Two  series  of 
cases  are  given ;  in  the  first  lot  (22  cases)  marked  improve- 
ment was  registered  in  15,  in  the  second  lot  (23  eases) 
marked  improvement  was  noted  in  16.  Apparently  the 
treatment  has  no  effect  on  acute  cases,  and  though 
benefiting  chronic  cases,  dees  not  prevent  relapses  taking 
place,  many  of  those  appearing  to  be  doing  favourably 
suddenly  developing  another  wave  of  pyrexia,  not  differ- 
ing.from  those  met  with  in  cases  otherwise. treated.  The 
author's  conclusion  is  thus  stated: 

In  dealing  with  a  systemic  Infective  disease  like  Mediter- 
ranean fever,  the  addition  of  further  quantities  of  artifie'ally 
produced  toxin  to  a  patient  in  acute  phases  of  the  fever  not 
only  appears  tome  to  hold  oat  little  likelihood  of  actiDg  bene- 
ficially, butwou'dact  dttrimentally.  Oo  tie  other  hand,  in 
ohrouic  conditions,  where  one  has  only  slight  relapses  cr  a 
mild  see-saw  temperature  without  marked  hectlo  symptoms, 
then  a  slight  addition  of  the  toxic  product  just  adds  that 
quantum  of  stimulation  which  places  the  patient  in.  a  more 
favourable  condition  for  combating  the  infective  organism 
preserTt  in  small  quantities.  It  is  to  these  latter  cases  that  I 
now  restrict  its  administration,  and  if,  after  the  injections, 
one  finds  a  rising  index,  there  is  bona  fide  reasonabihty  in 
continuing  the  dosage  with  advantage  to  th*>  patient. 

■"The  London  School  of  Tropi'cal  Medicine  (V^J^oUU^ai 
Craggs  Prize  Essav,  1906.  Tht  TherapaAicaX  Treatment  nf  Mirlttrrrancan, 
F,  <  erbu  Means  of  Vaccines,  e<c.  By  Fleet  Burgeon  P.  \N .  Bassett-Smitli. 
Priuiuted  from  the  Journal,  of  Tropxat  .ued.,ci,u> jnd  /m<<-»'- 
L.uiduu:  John  Bale.  Sou.  aud  Oauiebsou,  Limited,  Oxlord  House. 
83-91,  Great  Titclifleld  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.    1907. 

\  society,  called  the  Anatomical  and  Anthropological 
Soei.ay.  has-rtcently  been  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
Medical  Students'  Society  of  the  Melbourne  Lrniversity, 
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MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 

The  Inrigro  Body  Brace. 
This  appliance  was  contrived  to  combine  the  essential 
features  and  advantages  of  a  shoulder  and  an  abdominal 
support.  Straps  with  springs  at  the  back  serve  as  braces, 
whilst  the  abdomen  is  supported  by  a  niekelled  metal 
plate  and  straps,  which  cause  no  inconvenience  nor 
chafing,  as  they  are  self-adjustable.  The  shoulder  straps 
are  constructed  so  as  to  give  support  with  little  pressure, 
whilst  the  portion  of  the  appliance  which  is  adjusted  to  the 
abdomen  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  binder,  which 
weakens  the  parietes,  and  which  is  often  so  hot  that  the 

Eatient  is  liable  to  severe  chill  when  it  is  left  off.  The 
race  tends  to  keep  the  shoulders  erect  and  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  stooping.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  devised  to 
serve  as  a  support  to  the  abdomen  in  both  man  and 
woman  where  corpulence,  pain,  or  any  local  trouble  has 
shown  that  something  is  required  to  assist  Nature  in 
keeping  the  organs  and  figure  in  their  natural  positions. 
It  affords  comfort  to  subjects  debilitated  by  child-bearing 
and  overwork,  and  to  strong  women,  such  as  able  hospital 
nurses,  suffering  from  physical  fatigue  induced  by  the 
duties  of  their  vocation.  The  appliance  is  made  by  the 
Invigro  Body  Brace  Company,  8,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 


MEDICAL  NEWS, 

Owing  to  pressure  on  space  it  has  been  necessary  to 
defer  any  notes  on  entertainments  at  Exeter,  other  than 
those  which  appeared  last  week,  for  publication  in  a  later 
issue. 

The  authorities  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for 
London  have  received  notice  from  the  Bank  of  England 
that  a  sum  of  £100,000  has  been  lodged  to  their  credit 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.    The  gift  is  unconditional. 

The  Medical  School  at  SaIgon. — A  military  section 
has  been  added  to  the  Medical  School  at  Saigon  in  Indo- 
China.  It  is  intended  for  the  training  of  native  medical 
assistants,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ten  will  be  turned  out  fit 
for  service  every  year.  The  students  will  be  chosen  by 
competitive  examination  from  among  the  native  troops 
under  instruction.  Their  medical  studies  will  extend  over 
four  years. 

The  annual  summer  meeting  and  luncheon  of  the  Irish 
Medical  Schools'  and  Graduates'  Association  was  held  at 
the  Rougemont  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  Thursday,  August  1st. 
After  the  formal  business  had  been  transacted,  nearly  fifty 
members  and  guests  sat  down  to  luncheon.  Sir  John  W. 
Moore,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  amongst  those 
present  were  Lady  Moore.  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McManus,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Boiieau,  Professor  Sinclair  White,  Professor  Ernest  White, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smyth,  Dr.  Johnson  Smyth,  Dr.  Smith 
Whitaker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham,  Dr.  Crespi  and  ladies, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Macan,  Dr.  J.  Craig.  Dr.  B->oth,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stokes,  Dr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Chas.  Rya)l,  Mrs.  Creasy,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawless,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vlieland,  and  Dr.  W. 
Douglas  (Provincial  Secietarvl.  Owing  to  previous  en- 
gagements, Dr.  Davy,  Dr.  Deas,  Mr.  Russell  Coombe, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Domville  were  unable 
to  be  present. 

International  Congress  op  Physiotherapy. — As 
already  stated  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the 
second  International  Congress  of  Physiotherapy  will  be 
held  in  Rome  from  October  13th  to  16th.  The  Italian 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  granted  special  travelling 
facilities  to  all  members  attending  the  Congress.  The 
reduced  fares  apply  to  all  lines,  both  on  the  mainland  and 
on  the  islands.  We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  <  »rganizing 
Committee  is  authorized  to  issue  to  each  member  or  asso- 
ciate, duly  enrolled,  a  book  of  railway  coupons.  Each 
coupon  entitles  the  holder  to  a  ticket  at  from  40  per  cent, 
to  60  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  ordinary  fare.  As  the  book 
contains  twenty  tickets,  available  for  any  journey  in  any 
part  of  Italy,  it  enables  members  to  make  an  extended 
tour  in  the  country  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  The  coupons 
are  valid  for  forty-five  days— from  October  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1907.  Ladies  duly  registered  as  associate  members 
of  the  Congress  and  exhibitors  may  take  advantage  of  the 
reduced  fares.  Applications  for  membership  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  subscription  of  20  francs  for  members, 
or  15  francs  for  associates,  and  should  be  sent  to  the 
general  secretary,  Professor  Carlo  Colombo,  Via  Plinio, 
Rome.  The  English  secretary  is  '.V.  Deane  Butcher, 
M.R.C.S  ,  Holyrood,  Ealing. 
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Held  at  Eieter,  July  27th,  29th,  SOth,  and  Slat,   and 

August  1st  and  2nd,  1907. 


THE    SECTIONS. 


BRIEF     SUMMARY     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 


Section  of  Pathology. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  second  meetiog  of  this 
Section  was  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  phagocytosis 
and  bactericidal  action.  Dr.  Dean  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  an  account  of  the  influence  of  serums  on 
phagocytosis  and  the  various  substances  found  in  the 
serums,  and  then  summarized  some  of  the  work  that 
has  followed  on  Leishman's  ingenious  method  of 
demonstrating  phagocytosis.  The  phagocytic  activity 
of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  vaiiable  factor  under  certain  conditions,  as 
instanced  by  experiments  with  blood  from  cases  of 
leukaemia.  Serum  was  found  to  act  on  organisms  so 
that  they  tended  to  be  drawn  towards  leucocytes  that 
had  been  previously  killed — an  interesting  sidelight  on 
chemiotaxis.  The  virulence  of  the  organism  was  an 
important  factor  in  phagocytosis,  many  observers 
having  shown  that  leucocytes  oflcn  refused  virulent 
cocci  whilst  they  ingested  less  virulent  ones.  The 
author  concluded  by  giving  the  results  of  his  work  on 
the  effects  of  heating  serums.  The  almost  constant 
ratio  of  phagocytic  index  of  heated  to  unheated  serums 
remained  normal  when  virulent  germs  were  used,  but 
he  obtained  a  reverse  ratio  with  avirulent  bacteria  ;  but 
this  reversed  ratio  after  a  short  time  was  seen  to  be 
again  reversed.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  all 
Dr.  Dean's  interestirg  results  in  a  short  summary. 
Dr.  Buxton  of  Cornell  University  then  described 
some  experiments  on  the  phagocytic  action  of 
cells  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  increased  resistance  of  an  im- 
munized animal  is  almost  entirely  due  to  an  in- 
creased power  of  phagocytosis,  and,  further,  that 
an  immunized  animal's  serum  is  no  more  bacteriolytic 
than  that  of  a  normal  animal,  and  finally  that  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the  macrophages 
towards  solid  inert  particles  or  organisms.  Dr.  Charlton 
Briscoe  thought  that  opsonins  did  not  exist  in  the  blood 
as  such,  but  perhaps  rather  as  opsinogens  or  such-like 
substances,  and  that  immune  substances  were  only 
liberated  after  inoculation,  and,  beiDg  of  the  nature  T>f 
an  excretion,  were  eliminated  in  the  urine.  Drs. 
HoustoD  and  Rankin  produced  some  very  careful  and 
detailed  work  on  the  meningococcus  isolated  from  the 
Belfast  epidemic.  They  found  an  increased  agglutination 
and  phagocytic  power  in  the  affected  cases.  From  the 
fact  that  cases  of  posterior  basic  meningitis  did  not 
react  in  the  same  way  as  the  epidemic  type  they  con- 
clude that  Still's  disease  is  an  entirely  different 
variety  of  meningitis.  Professor  Beattie  suggested  that 
the  mononucleated  cells  (endothelium  of  omentum) 
were  the  producers  of  certain  antibacterial  substances. 
Dr.  Peel  Ritchie  contributed  a  paper  on  a  method  of 
recognizing  the  specific  substances  in  blood  serum  in- 
fluencing phagocytosis  and  its  application  in  determin- 
ing the  existence  and  etiology  of  bacterial  diseases,  and 
Dr.  Bushnell  mentioned  some  observations  on  phago- 
cytosis in  myelocythemia.  The  Chairman  having 
made  a  few  concluding  remarks,  a  most  instructive  dis- 
cussion came  to  an  end.  Dr.  Carl  Browning  contributed 
a  paper  on  experimental  chemotherapy  in  trypanosome 
infections,  the  result  of  prolonged  and  exhaustive  re- 
search. Dr.  Bayon  dogmatically  stated  his  views  on 
peritheliomata  and  endotheliomata,  withholding,  how- 
ver,  much  technical  detail,  which  he  thought  might  not 
be  appreciated  by  the  Pathological  Section  save  by  the 
most  experienced. 
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Friday,  August  »urf,  1907. 
The  last  day's  meeiing  was  preceded  by  a  demonstra- 
tion on  recent  cancer  research  by  Dr.  Bashford.  who 
illustrated  his  remarks  with  lantern  slides,  and  by  Dr. 
Clowes,  of  the  Buffalo  Cancer  Research  Department, 
who  had  worked  at  the  chemical  aspect  of  the  question 
with  some  amount  of  success,  lie  mentioned  Beebe 
and  Crile's  cases  of  cure  of  lymphosarcoma  of  dogs  by 
transfusion  with  the  blood  of  normally  immune  and 
spontaneously  recovered  animals.  There  was  no 
special  subject  for  discussion,  but  numerous  small 
papers  were  presented.  Dr.  Forsyth,  in  a  paper  on 
the  relation  between  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid 
glands,  gave  some  further  results  of  his  very  extensive 
work  on  the  subject.  He  showed  some  beautiful 
pictures  of  vesicle  and  colloid  formation  in  the  para- 
thyroid gland,  and  had  evidently  gone  deeply  into  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  gland.  He  concluded 
that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands,  which  merely 
represented  two  stages  of  the  same  organ.  In  replying 
to  Professor  Muir's  remarks,  Dr.  Forsyth  questioned 
whether  the  severe  symptoms  following  excision  of  the 
riarathyroids  were  really  due  to  aberration  of  the  gland, 
and  quoted  Vincent  and  Jolly's  views  that  they  depend 
on  associated  injury  to  the  thyroid.  Dr.  Bavon  also 
made  some  authoritative  remarks.  Professor  Ferguson 
(Egypt)  then  gave  a  most  instructive  lantern  demon- 
stration on  bilharziosis  of  the  genito-urinary  and 
alimentary  tract.  His  lifelike  pictures,  which  deserve 
special  notice,  especially  some  showing  the  worms  in  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  ureter,  etc., were  further  enhanced 
by  his  well-preserved  specimens  from  the  museum. 
Dr.  A.  McLennan  gave  an  illustrated  summary  of  the 
question  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Spirochatia 
■pallida  to  syphilis,  together  with  the  results  of  his  own 
work.  He  quite  refused  to  accept  the  silver  spirochaete 
as  anything  but  true  silvered  spirochaete,  and  showed 
slides  illustrating  what  he  considered  developmental 
stages,  but  doubt  was  felt  as  to  whether  his  interpreta- 
tions of  these  appearances  would  be  universally  accepted 
in  view  of  the  strange  and  varied  appearances  of  the 
numerous  artefacts  resulting  from  special  methods  of 
staining,  etc.  Dr.  Bushnell  read  a  paper  on  a  ease  of 
mycosis  fungoides  and  its  relation  to  infection  and 
malignant  disease,  and  Dr.  Carey  Coombs  discussed 
the  myocardial  lesions  in  rheumatism  in  the  light  of 
his  work  on  a  large  number  of  cases.  Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas 
presented  and  described  a  specimen  of  pericardial 
calcification.  The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  a 
paper  from  Ceylon  by  Dr.  Aldo  Castellani  on  yaws, 
which  the  writer  considered  to  be  a  form  of  spiro- 
chaetosis  due  to  a  specific  agent — the  Spirochaeta 
perlenuis ;  and  a  second  paper  by  the  same  author  on  a 
bacillus  found  in  a  case  of  gangrenous  appendicitis.  In 
the  absence  of  Drs.  Dimmock  and  Branson,  the  Secre- 
tary read  their  brief  papers  on  a  method  of  determining 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  urine,  and  a  second  on  the 
estimation  of  creatinin  in  the  urine;  the  apparatus  for 
this  being  on  view  in  the  annual  exhibition.  This 
brought  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  to  an  end.  much 
credit  being  due  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  for  having 
prepared  so  interesting  and  valuable  a  programme. 


Section  of  Medicine. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907% 
The  second  day's  proceedings  in  this  Section  consisted 
principally  of  a  discussion  on  the  diagnosis  of  acute 
pancreatitis,  which  was  opened  by  Professor  Osier.  He 
distinguished  two  types  of  acute  pancreatitis — the  one 
with  swelling  of  the  gland  (which  might  be  in  part 
due  to  haemorrhage),  and  the  other  with  its  suppura- 
tion or  necrosis.  There  were  three  main  causes  of  acute 
pancreatitis :  first,  mechanical  causes,  as  calculus, 
especially  in  the  common  bile  duct,  leading  to  bacterial 
invasion ;  secondly,  chemical  irritants,  as  bile,  gastric 
juice,  duodenal  contents ;  and,  thirdly,  various  types  of 
pathogenic  organisms  existing  in  the  intestine.  Gall 
stones,  lodged  in  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  were  present  in 
about  half  the  cases,  but  a  stone  might  be  thus  present 
for  years  without  leading  to  suppuration,  although 
occasioning  periodic  febrile  attacks  with  slight  jaundice 


and  pain.  Another  large  group  of  cases  were  those 
associated  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  and  prin- 
cipally seen  in  alcoholics.  Other  less  common  causes 
were  mumps,  typhoid  fever,  ar.  d  other  acute  infections. 
There  were  two  types  of  cafes,  the  acute  and  ihe  sub- 
acute. The  acute  cases  afforded  the  severest  forms  of 
the  "acute  abdomen,"  having  a  sudden  severe  pain, 
vomiting,  shock,  lividity,  tenderness  over  the  upper 
abdomen,  and  sometimes  a  diffuse  swelling  there. 
Other  conditions,  as  severe  biliary  colic  and  perforation 
of  the  stomach,  might,  however,  give  similar  sym- 
ptoms. The  previous  history  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  In  the  suppurating 
form  the  initial  symptoms  were  less  severe,  but  there 
was  often  a  tumour  palpable,  and  the  stools  showed  the 
changes  characteristic  of  pancreatic  disease.  As  to 
progrosis, about  90  per  cent,  of  those  not  operated  on  died, 
and  of  those  operated  on  about  50  per  cent,  recovered. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Cammidge  referred  to  a  group  of  50  cases 
he  had  collected  from  literature,  in  only  5  of  which 
was  a  correct  diagnosis  made  during  life.  He  had 
examined  the  urine  in  7  cases  and  found  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid,  many 
calcium  oxalate  crystals,  with  bile  and  urobilin 
present.  Dr.  Newton  Pitt  described  2  cases,  one 
doubtful  which  recovered,  and  the  other  verified  by 
operation.  Dr.  Craven  Moore  gave  details  of  necropsies 
on  4  cases;  in  3  there  had  been  alcoholism  and 
"bilious"  attacks;  the  patients  looked  far  more  ill 
than  those  suffering  from  perforative  peritonitis  ;  2  of 
the  cases  developed  a  maniacal  delirium  with  dilated 
pupils.  The  possibility  of  recovery  from  the  condition 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  discussed 
the  possible  implication  of  the  pancreas  in  coeliac 
disease,  and  described  pancreatic  changes  in  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis.  Dr.  H.  Davy  described  a  case  of 
pancreatic  disease  with  acute  onset,  developing  later 
a  large  pancreatic  cyst.  Professor  Northrup  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  having  the  attention  of  the 
profession  directed  to  this  obscure  subject.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Tyson  referred  to  2  cases  of  embolism  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  simulating  acute  pancreatitis.  Dr. 
Morrison  and  Dr.  Nolan  also  joined  in  the  discussion, 
and  Professor  Osier  replied.  Professor  Northrup  then 
read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  and  other 
acute  infectious  diseases  by  open-air  roof- wards  in  the 
New  York  hospitals.  Dr.  Michell  Clarke  reported  a 
case  of  lymphadenoma  treated  with  x  rays.  Dr.  S. 
West  read  a  paper  on  pericarditis,  Dr.  W.  Hunter  one 
on  oral  sepsis  and  antisepsis  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson  one  on  the  prevention  of  appendicitis. 

Friday,  August  2m7,  1007. 
The  third  day  of  the  meeting  of  this  Section  was 
entirely  occupied  with  a  discussion  on  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  the  morbid  conditions  that  simulated  it, 
with  special  reference  to  pathology  and  treatment, 
which  was  opened  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff.  He  believed  the 
condition  to  be  really  a  clinical  entity,  a  constitutional 
disease  due  to  bacterial  invasion.  It  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  subacute  rheumatism  by  not  reacting 
to  salicylates.  The  monarticular  forms,  so-called,  he 
believed  to  be  traumatic.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  occurred 
in  two  forms,  the  acute  and  <  hronic,  according  to  the 
degree  of  virulence  of  the  infection.  In  the  acute,  the 
synovial  membranes  were  mainly  affected ;  in  the 
chronic,  the  signs  of  cartilage  destruction  and  osteo- 
phyte outgrowths  became  manifest.  An  injury  or 
previous  arthritis,  or  any  debilitating  condition  might 
predispose.  Uric  acid  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  to 
treatment,  to  be  successful  it  should  l>e  early  and  pro- 
longed. If  the  disease  were  treated  early  the  disease 
was  curable.  The  general  health  should  be  kept  at  the 
highest  possible  level ;  a  generous  dietary  was  essential. 
The  drugs  he  had  found  most  useful  were  guaiacol 
carbonate  and  potassium  iodide.  Later  such  measures 
as  the  use  of  superheated  air  massage,  passive  move- 
ments, and  brine  baths  were  of  value.  Dry  heat  was 
the  desideratum  in  climate.  Dr.  Strangeways  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  He  described  a  method  of  collective  investi- 
gation of  arthritic  cases  now  being  carried  on  at  Cam- 
bridge.   Dr.  Davy  also  believed  tha*  under  the  name 
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of  rheumatoid  arthritis  were  grouped  a  large  number 
of  different  kinds  of  arthritis.  It  was  rare  in  the 
Exeter  district  of  Devon.  Dr.  T.  McCrae  believed  it 
was  a  definite  disease  with  many  varieties.  It  differed 
from  rheumatism  in  leaving  permanent  joint  changes, 
which  rheumatism,  he  believed,  did  not.  X  rays  were 
most  useful  in  diagnosis  and  in  gauging  the  amount  of 
damage  done.  The  treatment  should,  he  believed,  be  on 
the  lines  of  the  hygienic  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  He 
trusted  in  the  Bier  hyperaemic  method  of  treatment. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Gore,  in  regard  to  treatment,  said  the  diges- 
tion should  be  put  in  order  and  then  spa  treatment 
directed  to  checking  intestinal  fermentation  be  em- 
ployed. Electric-light  baths  and  massage  he  valued. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Middleton  believed  the  disease  to  be 
due  to  many  different  kinds  of  organisms  and  thought 
the  effects  to  be  immediately  caused  by  a  toxaemia. 
He  advocated  a  method  of  counter-irritation  of  the 
spine.  Dr.  Tyson  argued  for  the  prevention  of  the 
disease  by  joint  exercises,  good  ventilation,  and  dry- 
ness of  dwelling  houses.  Dr.  Preston  King  thought 
many  cases  allied  to  gout,  and  that  many,  cases  of 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  were  clinically  indistinguish- 
able from  it.  Dr.  J.  0.  Symes  considered  there  were 
two  distinct  diseases — one  affecting  the  fibrous  mem- 
branes, and  the  other  the  joints,  and  not  running  into 
each  other.  He  had  found  various  cocci  present,  but 
nothing  specific.  In  the  fluid  from  a  rheumatic  joint 
there  was  a  polymorphonuclear  leucocyte  count, 
from  a  rheumatoid  arthritis  joint  a  mononuclear. 
Dr.  Michael  Foster  said  that  the  warmer  the  climate 
within  limits  the  better :  drugs  were  useless,  and  the 
essentials  of  treatment  were  those  of  the  open-air 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  except  that  he  would  give 
stout.  Dr.  W.  B.  Lees  distinguished  three  types  of  the 
disease — that  in  young  children  with  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  and  lymph  glands,  the  acute  and  subacute 
cases  in  young  women,  and  those  with  much  bony 
deformity  in  middle-aged  women.  Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton 
described  the  production  of  joint  changes,  like  those 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  in  rabbits  by  injecting  an 
organism  obtained  post  mortem  from  a  case.  He 
believed  the  inherited  gouty  state  provided  a  fitting 
soil  for  the  infection.  Dr.  Sykes  also  upheld  the  idea 
of  a  gouty  factor.  Dr.  Fox  had  found  the  disease  very 
prevalent  in  the  Plymouth  district  of  Devon.  Dr.  Draper 
thought  ground  air  an  important  cause.  Mr.  Greecyer 
advocated  opening  the  joints  surgically,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
the  breaking  down  of  adhesions  under  ether.  Dr.  Odell 
had  found  ichthyol  useful  in  the  conditon.  Dr.  Gordon 
had  found  guaiacol  carbonate  of  especial  value. 


Section  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
At  the  second  meeting  of  this  Section  a  discussion  on 
acute  nephritis  and  its  results  was  opened  by  Dr.  A.  F. 
Voelcker,  who  discussed  the  etiology,  especially  of  those 
varieties  not  due  to  acute  specifics.  He  showed  that  it 
was  more  common  in  children  than  was  usually  sup- 
posed. The  symptoms  resembled  those  in  the  adult, 
oedema,  headache,  and  eye  symptoms  being,  however, 
less  frequently  seen.  Chronic  nephritis  was  considered 
to  be  uncommon,  recovery  being  the  usual  termination 
at  this  age,  though  intermittent  albuminuria  may  occur 
for  a  year  or  two  in  such  cases.  Dr.  A.  W.  Sikes  con- 
tinued the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  the  physiological 
and  pathological  aspects  of  nephritis  in  children.  He 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  in  the  chronic  cases,  and  therefore  advocated 
allowing  a  more  nitrogenous  diet  than  has  been  usually 
the  custom.  There  was  often,  he  said,  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  in  the  faeces  as  compared  with  that  in  the  food. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  abnormal  proteid  meta- 
bolism in  nephritis.  Chlorides  tended  to  be  insuf- 
ficiently excreted,  and  hence,  if  taken  in  excess,  were 
retained;  and  oedema  sometimes  occurred  and  in- 
creased in  these  cases  It  was  unlikely  that  the 
kidneys  could  lie  washed  out  by  giving  excess  of  water, 
as  in  nephritis  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  urine 
could  not  be  altered;  hence  an  excess  of  fluid  drunk 
remained  in  the  tissues  as  oedema.  Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson  spoke  on   the  ocular  complications.    The 


only  change  he  had  seen  in  acute  nephritis  was 
bilateral  optic  neuritis.  Retinal  haemorrhages  and 
white  patches  were  very  uncommon.  Uraemic  blind- 
ness occurred  temporarily  in  some  cases.  In  chronic 
nephritis,  fundus  changes  were  found  in  75  per  cent,  of 
interstitial  cases,  and  in  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  paren- 
chymatous variety.  The  prognosis  was  as  bad  as 
regards  life  as  when  the  disease  occurred  in  adults. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Eve  (Hull)  related  a  case  due  to  poisoning  by 
potassium  chlorate.  Dr.  F.  Langmead  spoke  of  the 
relation  of  tonsillitis  and  purpura  to  acute  nephritis. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons  spoke  of  the  frequency  of  white 
patches  on  the  retina  in  cases  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  but  they  were  very  rare  in  nephritis.  Dr. 
J.  E.  H.  Sawyer  having  spoken,  Dr.  Lees  alluded  to 
cases  in  which  after  death,  during  or  shortly  after 
scarlet  fever,  interstitial  nephritis  was  found  at  the 
necropsy,  when  there  had  been  no  clinical  evidence 
during  life.  He  mentioned  the  value  of  an  icebag 
applied  locally  in  acute  nephritis.  Dr.  Porter  Parkinson 
mentioned  gastro  enteritis  as  a  cause  of  acute  nephritis, 
and  the  value  of  dry-cupping.  Dr.  Cautley  did  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  icebags  in  acute  nephritis,  but 
considered  dry-cupping  of  great  value.  He  believed  in 
allowing  carbohydrates  as  well  as  milk  in  cases  of  acuta 
nephritis.  Dr.  F.  Langmead  read  a  paper  on  aceton- 
aemic  conditions  in  children,  and  Professor  Halli- 
burton spoke  on  the  physiological  aspect ;  Dr.  G.  A. 
Sutherland  considered  them  cerebral  in  origin,  as  they 
occurred  chiefly  in  neurotic  children.  Dr.  H.  R.  Dean 
discussed  the  classification  and  diagnosis  of  the 
varieties  of  purpura  occurring  in  children.  The 
meeting  concluded  with  a  paper  on  retropharyngeal 
abscess  by  Dr.  H.  Irving  Pinche?.  and  on  the  care  of 
tuberculous  children  by  Dr.  T.  X.  Kelynack. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  Section  Dr.  Farquhar 
Buzzard  opened  the  discussion  on  lumbar  puncture. 
He  considered  aspiration  of  the  fluid  was  unnecessary 
and  perhaps  dangerous,  and  the  quantity  withdrawn 
should  be  limited.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  was  not  of 
great  value  for  diagnosis,  neither  was  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  fluid  for  cholin,  reducing  agents,  etc. 
He  attached  great  value  to  the  microscopic  examination 
and  estimation  of  the  number  and  variety  of  cells  pre- 
sent. Lymphocyte  is  might,  perhaps,  beat  times  present 
in  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  meninges  at  an  early 
stage,  and  cytodiagnosis  was  of  value  in  cases  when, 
after  operation  for  mastoid  disease,  nervous  symptoms 
continued  which  might  or  might  not  be  due  to  extension 
within  the  cranial  cavity.  Later  on  the  bacteriological 
examination  might  be  of  great  value  if  suitable  vaccines 
be  prepared.  The  speaker  hoped  that  in  uraemia, 
lumbar  puncture  might  prove  of  real  value,  but  for 
cerebral  tumour,  hydrocephalus,  etc.,  its  thera- 
peutic effect  was  slight,  and  in  meningitis 
its  use  was  justifiable,  and  might  be  useful. 
Dr.  F.  E.  Batten  recorded  the  results  of  42  cases  in 
which  he  had  performed  the  operation.  He  quoted  a 
case  showing  that  a  negative  examination  of  the  fluid 
did  not  exclude  meningitis  as  it  might  appear  at  a  later 
stage.  In  anterior  poliomyelitis  he  had  found  the  fluid 
normal.  Professor  Halliburton  discussed  the  physiology 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  He  spoke  of  the  presence  of  cholin  as  de- 
finite evidence  of  oiganic  disease.  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve  (Hull) 
suggested  pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  neck  in  cases 
where  the  fluid  did  not  flow  easily.  He  believed  in 
estimation  of  pressure  of  the  fluid.  Dr.  Porter  Parkin- 
son mentioned  that  in  tuberculous  meningitis  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes  might  be  in  excess  for  a  time, 
but  later  on  lymphocytes  became  more  numerous.  Dr. 
Athole  Ross  mentioned  a  similar  case,  and  considered 
that  not  enough  of  the  cause  of  the  various  kinds  of 
cells  seen  was  yet  known.  Dr.  Purves  Stewart  described 
a  method  of  cytodiagnosis,  and  the  gradual  substitu- 
tion of  pol>morphocytosi8  by  lymphocytosis  in 
septic  cases  recovering.  Dr.  Essex  Wynter  men- 
tioned that  he  had  performed  the  operation  in  1889. 
He  spoke  of  medication  by  intrathecal  injections. 
Dr.  T.  Graham  Forbes  read  a  paper  on  the  pathology  of 
the  fluid,  and  mentioned  cases  of  tuberculous  mening- 
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itis  in  which  examination  of  the  fluid  was  negative. 
Dr.  Robb  (Belfast)  believed  that  anaesthetics  should 
always  be  administered,  and  a  large  needle  used  for  the 
puncture.  Dr.  R,  Langdon  Down  then  opened  a  discus- 
sion on  precocious  development.  He  considered  some 
definite  standard  must  be  l*id  down  as  an  average  for 
a  nation  ;  inborn  or  external  influences  might  cause 
undue  rate  of  development.  From  the  mental  aspect 
genius  and  precocity  were  identical.  Height  and 
mental  development  appeared  to  go  together;  the  mor- 
tality was  somewhat  higher  at  an  early  age  than  in 
other  children.  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie  discussed  the 
physical  aspect  and  its  relation  to  the  genital  and  other 
glands,  such  as  the  adrenals,  thyroid  and  pituitary. 
The  relation  of  puberty  to  the  development  or  disease 
of  the  adrenal  glands  was  mentioned.  Also  the  influ 
ence  of  the  thymus  on  bony  development.  He  divided 
them  into  the  obese,  and  the  muscular  or  "  Infant 
Hercules"  types  in  children.  They  rarely  lived  for 
many  years.  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland  doubted  that  pre- 
cocious children  were  exceptional  in  after  life.  The 
relations  of  the  ductless  glands  to  development  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  Mr.  Edred  M. 
Corner  related  two  successful  cases  of  amputation  of 
the  forequarter  for  sarcoma  of  the  shoulder.  He 
especially  spoke  on  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  certain 
cases,  though  the  growth  did  not  recur  locally  ;  internal 
growths  caused  death  within  two  years. 


Section  of  Psychological  Medicine. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
The  second  morning's  work  at  this  Section  was  opened 
by  a  paper  on  three  eases  of  periodic  dementia  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Mercier,  who  in  his  opening  remarks  stated  that  the 
term  "dementia"  was  usually  employed  as  connoting 
clinically  a  hopeless  and  deep  state  of  insanity  depend- 
ing on  permanent  alterations  in  brain  structure.  Etymo- 
logical ly ,  however,  the  term  strictly  signified  "  deprivation 
of  mind,"  and  it  was  in  this  latter  sense,  as  a  condition 
covering  every  kind  and  degree  of  mental  defect,  deep 
or  shallow,  recoverable  or  irrecoverable,  that  he  would 
employ  it.  He  did  so  because  this  use  of  the  word 
pointed  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  in  all  cases  of 
insanity  it  was  never  the  prominent  and  positive 
element  which  constituted  the  substantial  factor, 
but  always  the  defect,  the  deprivation,  the  dementia — 
that  is,  what  was  taken  away — which  was  the  root  factor. 
He  then  described  three  cases,  all  young  people,  who 
suffered  from  periodic  attacks  characterized  by  a  com- 
plete change  from  their  normal  behaviour  and  "conduct, 
in  one  case  with  mental  confusion  and  drowsiness,  and  in 
the  other  two  with  restlessness  and  excitability.  In  the 
two  active  cases  the  attacks  were  sudden,  and,  in  the 
depressed  and  confused  case,  gradual  in  onset  and  dis- 
appearance. In  all  cases  there  appeared  to  be  a  double, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  an  alternating  conscious- 
ness, and  all  were  benefited  by  anti-epileptic  treatment, 
suggesting  that  tli ere  was  an  affinity  I >et ween  epilepsy, 
double  consciousness,  and  periodic  attacks  of  ( Mercerian) 
dementia.  This  short  and  incisive  paper  naturally 
evoked  considerable  adverse  criticism.  Dr.  Yellowlees, 
who  spoke  first,  affirmed  that  no  one  but  Dr.  Mercier, 
who  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  paradox,  would  have 
called  any  of  these  cases  of  dementia,  the  first  being 
obviously  one  of  katatonic  stupor,  the  second  menstrual 
irritation,  and  the  third  periodic  excitement  occurring 
in  an  imbecile.  He  regarded  with  disapproval  the 
remarkable  extension  Dr.  Mercier  had  given  to  the 
term  "  dementia."  and  hoped  that  Dr.  Mercier  would 
not  quarrel  with  others  if  they  persisted  in  regard- 
ing dementia  as  connoting  a  permanent  mental 
weakness  depending  on  organic  cerebral  changes. 
Dr.  Ernest  White,  Professor  Hurd  of  Baltimore, 
and  Dr.  Robertson  all  joined  in  opposing  Dr. 
Mercier's  application  of  the  term,  his  sole  supporter 
being  Dr.  Macdonald.  Dr.  Mercier,  in  an  amusing 
reply,  strongly  maintained  that  what  he  wished  was  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  various  features  called 
stupor,  mania,  and  so  on,  were  an  entire  unessential, 
the  only  essential  being  the  amount  of  mind  removed 
and  the  rapidity  of  removal.  The  second  paper  was 
contributed  by  Dr.  A.  Peterson,  of  New  York,  and  was 


entitled,  The  Galvanometer  as  a  Measurer  of  the 
EoiotiouB.  After  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  its  use 
in  this  relation,  and  a  summary  of  the  results  which 
led  him  to  make  an  investigation  early  this  year  of  its 
value  in  analysing  emotional  phenomena,  in  the  Psycho- 
physical Laboratory  at  Ziiiich,  he  proceeded  to  an 
account  of  the  results  he  had  obtained  amongst  eight 
normal  individuals  and  eleven  insane.  The  instrument 
used  was  a  Dupre-d'Arsonval  galvanometer,  with 
6.2  ohms  and  an  oscillation  of  2  ",  the  oscillations 
being  recorded  and  magnified  by  a  mirror  throwing  a 
beam  of  light  on  a  scale  3  ft.  distant.  In  normal  eases, 
after  a  temporary  oscillation,  due  probably  to  expecta- 
tion, had  subsided,  a  curve  was  obtained  showing 
in  response  to  questions  or  fright — for  example, 
sudden  and  unexpected  noises,  etc. — first,  a  latent 
period  of  from  2  to  5  seconds ;  secondly,  a  deflec- 
tion proportionate  to  the  degree  of  emotion 
aroused;  and,  thirdly  a  weakening  of  response  after 
repeated  stimuli.  A  very  interesting  point  brought 
out  was  that  by  the  use  of  test  words  hidden  associa- 
tions and  unconscious  complexes  can  be  brought  to 
light.  In  Dr.  Peterson's  opinion  the  galvanometer 
furnished  a  valuable  measure  of  emotional  tone,  which 
was  entirely  beyond  the  will  of  the  subjects.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  charts  showing  some  of  the 
curves  obtained  by  the  author  in  various  psychoses,  one, 
that  of  a  case  of  stupor  in  which  the  record  was  a 
straight  line,  being  of  great  interest  as  indicating  a 
complete  want  of  response,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
to  emotional  stimuli.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Meczies  and 
Mott.  The  third  subject  under  discussion  was  the 
question  of  a  pathogenic  organism  in  general  paralysis. 
Two  papers  were  read  on  this  subject,  the  first  by  Dr. 
George  M.  Robertson,  of  Larbert,  and  the  other,  written 
by  Dr.  Candler,  but  read  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  Mott. 
Dr.  Robertson  stated  as  positive  results  obtained  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  that  they  had  been  able  to 
isolate  an  organism  which  was  not  the  B.  paralytica^ 
of  Ford  Robertson  from  both  the  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  Dr.  Candler,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
carefully  conducted  attempts,  had  obtained  only  nega- 
tive results.  Both  were  lengthy  papers,  and  were 
discussed  shortly  by  the  members. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
The  last  day's  work  commenced  with  a  discussion  on 
hypnotism,  opened  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Woods.  His  experience, 
he  stated,  dated  from  1892,  when  he  was  acting  as 
medical  superintendent  of  Hoxton  House  Asylum. 
Since  that  time  he  had  treated  2,076  patients,  with  the 
result  that  1.578  had  recovered,  293  improved,  and  in 
205  there  had  been  no  apparent  change.  Of  the  total 
number  881  were  mental  cases,  including  in  these  cases 
of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  bad  temper,  most  of  which 
were  -i  borderland "  cases,  and  in  which,  Dr.  Woods 
stated,  this  form  of  treatment  was  most  efficacious. 
Outside  these  borderland  cases  he  had  treated 
118  cases  of  melancholia  with  80  recoveries, 
44  cases  of  mania  with  20  recoveries,  28  cases 
of  "stage  fright"  with  23  recoveries,  and  many 
other  cases.  He  then  described  his  usual  methods  of 
procedure,  and  stated  that  he  seldom  had  recourse  to 
hypnotic  sleep,  as  he  found  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  simple  suggestion  sufficed.  Proceeding  to  his 
results  in  non-mental  cases,  he  had  treated  successfully 
10  cases  of  writers'  cramp  with  6  recoveries,  65  cases  of 
dyspepsia  with  59  recoveries,  41  cases  of  "  neuritis  "  with 
27  recoveries,  10  cases  of  gout  with  7  recoveries,  and 
140  cases  of  neuralgia  with  114  recoveries.  Dr.  Claye 
Shaw,  who  first  discussed  Dr.  Woods's  paper,  reminded 
his  auditors  of  the  suspicion  with  which  hypnotism 
was  regarded  until  quite  recently,  which,  however, 
had  now  almost  passed  away.  He  regarded  as 
the  striking  feature  of  the  paper  the  great  number 
and  diversity  of  the  cases  in  which  good  results 
had  been  obtained,  and  that  amongst  these  Dr.  Woods 
had  found  12  out  of  50  caaes  of  epilepsy  yield  to 
suggestive  treatment,  and  that  22  more  were  improved. 
He  could  not  but  regard  this  as  a  very  remarkable  result. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  given  by  Dr.  Woods  with  a 
full  sense  of  responsibility,  it  would  appear  that  certain 
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cases  in  which  there  was  undoubted  organic  change 
recovered  under  hypnotic  measures.  Other  members 
present,  including  Drs.  Pasmore,  Schofield,  Menzies, 
G.  M.  Robertson,  and  Yellowlees,  joined  in  the  discus- 
sion. The  last  named,  whilst  avowing  his  implicit  belief 
in  the  honesty  with  which  Dr.  Woods's  results  were 
recorded,  expressed  some  doubt  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  eases  and  the  reality  and  permanence  of  the  re- 
coveries. Nevertheless,  he  had  himself  observed  favour- 
able results  in  locomotor  ataxia  in  the  direction  of  relief 
of  pain  and  improvement  of  sleep.  Dr.  Robertson,  who 
gave  a  terse  and  illuminating  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  hypnosis — or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  it,  suggestion — 
gave  an  account  of  his  experiences,  extending  over 
twenty  years,  in  the  application  of  suggestion  to  the 
insane.  His  enthusiasm  had,  he  confessed,  undergone  a 
cooling  process,  though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
suggestive  treatment  was  an  inseparable  part  of  all 
treatment,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all 
organic  diseases  a  mental  factor  was  present  which 
could  be  treated  by  suggestion.  A  paper  was  then  read 
by  Dr.  A.  Schofield  on  the  teaching  of  psychology  in 
medical  schools,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pleaded  for 
such  an  alteration  in  medico-pedagogical  methods  that 
the  study  of  important  questions  concerning  life  and 
death,  health  and  disease  should  not  be  pushed  out  by 
minute  attention  to  details  in  less  important  depart- 
ments. In  particular,  the  study  of  normal  mental 
processes  should  be  included  in  every  curriculum,  and 
should  always  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  mentality. 
The  subsequent  speakers,  including  Drs.  Pasmore  and 
Edridge-Green,  were  all  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Schofield, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Pasmore,  who  showed  a  valuable 
"  flag  diagram,"  which  he  had  elaborated  and  found  of 
great  use  as  a  simple,  convenient,  and  easily  com- 
prehended record  of  the  family-history  of  any  patient. 


Section  of  Electro-Therapeutics. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1007. 
A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  x  rays  and  sensitive 
plates  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  Mackenzie  Davidson  of 
London.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  readiest 
-»vay  to  ascertain  the  so-called  "focus"  of  the  tube  was  to 
place  a  wire  cross  as  close  to  the  tube  as  possible,  with 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  in  a  parallel  plane  to  the 
anode,  and  then  view  this  on  the  screen  held  about  a 
foot  away.  If  the  j  rays  came  from  a  point  then  the 
shadows  of  the  two  wires  would  be  the  same,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  si/ 3  of  the  z-ray  surface  of  origin  so 
would  the  horizontal  wire  have  a  shadow  broadened 
into  a  band-like  ribbon.  The  author  also  showed  a 
number  of  prints  representing  various  photographic 
plates  on  the  market,  and  described  the  differences  in 
their  behaviour  to  the  x  rays.  In  concluding  his  paper, 
he  insisted  that  the  method  of  z-ray  diagnosis 
should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  Orton  (Glasgow)  sent  a  paper 
in  which  he  said  that  the  lower  the  tube,  provided  of 
course  that  .r  rays  were  given  off,  the  more  intense  was 
the  action  on  the  plate.  Professor  Salomonson  (Amster- 
dam) pointed  out  that  electrons  impinging  upon  the 
cathode  did  not  lose  their  velocity  all  at  once,  but  lost 
it  gradually  in  the  course  of  successive  impingements, 
resulting  possibly  in  a  form  of  secondary  radiation 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  E.  \Y.  H. 
Shenton,  M.R.C.S.  (London),  thought  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  aim  after  great  density  in  the  negatives; 
negatives  which  would  be  considered  poor  from  the 
photographic  point  of  view  were  often  most  satisfaetory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  surgeon.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Howlett.  F.R.C.s.  (Hull),  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  manufacture  an  a:- ray  plate  which  could  be 
handled  in  daylight  if  only  some  non-actinic  material 
were  incorporated  in  the  emulsion.  Dr.  E.  R. 
Morton  (London)  referred  to  the  wonderful  results  gained 
by  American  workers  by  using  low  tubes  and  high  cur- 
rents. Dr.  Ellis  Pearson,  F.U.O.S.  (Bideford),  read  a 
paper  on  the  uses  of  x  rays  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  practitioner.  He  dealt  first  with  X  rays  as  a 
diagnostic  agent  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  diseases 


of  the  bones  and  joints,  in  the  chest  and  pelvic 
structures,  and  in  the  localization  of  foreign 
bodies.  He  then  turned  to  the  subject  of  x  rays 
in  therapeutics,  mentioning  their  action  in  cases 
of  lupus  vulgaris,  tuberculous  lesions,  carcinoma, 
and  leukaemia.  It  had  never  been  definitely 
stated  by  any  responsible  person  that  x  rays 
were  a  cure  for  cancer,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  treatment  exerted  a  beneficial  influence,  even  if 
only  to  a  modified  extent,  on  cancerous  growth. 
Mr.  Edward  W.  H.  Shenton,  read  a  paper  on 
the  examination  of  the  hip-joint  by  means  of  x  rays, 
and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  value  of 
stereoscopic  invesligation  in  such  cases,  Mr.  Shenton 
holding  that  this  method  did  not  possess  such  great 
advantages  as  had  been  claimed  for  it.  Dr.  James  R. 
Riddell  (Glasgow)  followed  with  a  paper  of  a  similar 
character,  dealing  with  the  measurement  of  pelvic 
diameters  by  the  x  rays.  Of  the  various  methods 
employed,  he  characterized  as  the  most  accurate 
that  of  Contremoulins,  which  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  stereo-radiography  to  the  pelvic  brim.  Dr.  J. 
•  Goodwin  Tomkinson  (Glasgow)  showed  a  number  of 
interesting  cases  of  lupus  vulgaris  treated  by  x  rays. 
In  his  use  of  x  rays  for  facial  lesions  he  had 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  length  of  treatment, 
which  was  such  a  drawback  to  the  use  of  photo- 
therapy, and  by  j-ray  treatment  combined  with  the 
cocaiQe  and  other  solutions,  he  had  found  it  possible 
to  obtain  in  ulcerated  and  hypertrophic  cases  a  rela- 
tively rapid  response,  culminating  in  a  smooth  and 
flexible  cicatrix,  free  from  the  disfiguring  keloidal  ten- 
dency not  infrequently  following  treatment  by  some 
of  the  older  methods.  Dr  Taylor  mentioned  a  case 
of  Paget's  disease  healed  by  x  rays,  and  showed 
some  microscopic  specimens  of  the  diseased  tissues. 
Work  for  the  day  ended  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Howard 
Pirie  (London)  dealing  with  the  measurement  of  the 
reverse  current  in  an  .r-ray  tube.  He  described  a  new 
meter  for  estimating  the  dose  of  x  rays  which  he  had 
constructed. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
At  its  final  meeting  the  Section  unanimous! y  adopted 
a  recommendation  to  the  British  Medical  Association 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  Associations  action  in 
providing  an  Electrical  Section  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
and  the  hope  that  a  similar  Section  may  be  established 
at  future  meetings.  A  vote  of  thanks  for  their  attend- 
ance was  also  passed  to  certain  distinguished  Continen- 
tal visitors — Professors  Leduc  and  Wertheim  Salomon- 
son  and  Dr.  Bonnefoy.  Dr.  J.  H.  Sequeira  then  opened  a 
disaussion  on  z-ray  dosage.  He  said  that,  of  course,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  problem  of  dosage  was  the 
estimating  of  the  output  of  x  rays  from  the  tube. 
In  instancing  various  methods,  he  dealt  in  turn  with 
the  chromoradiometer  of  Holtzknecht,  and  the  pastilles 
of  Sabouraud  and  Noire.  He  suggested  the  likelihood 
of  setting  up  in  the  patient  a  condition  of  .r-ray  der- 
matitis by  the  continued  administration  of  small  doses 
of  x  rays  over  long  periods ;  at  least  the  possibility  of 
such  a  result  occurring  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Dr. 
W.  Ironside  Bruce  (London)  said  that  in  exposing 
leukaemia  patients  to  x  rays  he  had  provided  against 
any  malignant  effects  by  using  a  special  filter  in  the 
shape  of  ordinary  felt,  such  as  is  laid  under  carpets,  to 
the  thickness  of  four  layers,  or  about  a  couple  of  inches. 
This  he  placed  between  the  tube  and  the  patient.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Pirie  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Sequeira  as  to  the 
necessity  of  very  exactly  measuring  the  dosage  when 
the  requisite  dose  was  given  in  a  short  time.  Dr. 
Delpratt  Harris  (Exeter)  thought  that  variation 
of  the  time  of  exposures  and  of  the  intervals 
between  exposures  might  ensure  success  in  long- 
continued  cases.  Dr.  Shonton  suggested  that  jos- 
sibly  large  dosos  in  malignant  disease  might  make 
the  degenerative  process  more  active  instead  of  less 
active.  Dr.  .1.  (ioodwin  Tomkinson  (Glasgow)  said  that 
epitheliomata  developing  in  tuberculous  scar  tissue  was 
not  necessarily  of  .r-ray  origin.  Every  one  knew  the 
tendency  of  lupus  scar  tissue  towards  epitheliomatous 
degeneration.  Dr.  D.  Harris  brought  for.vard  some 
statistics  of  r-ray  therapeutics  in  rodent  ulcer  and 
carcinoma.      He  gave  a   list  of  19  cases  in   his  own 
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experience.  Eight  of  the  cases  resulted  in  cures;  in 
six  others  there  was  distinct  benefit  to  the 
patient  ;  only  in  on?  case  was  there  no  effect  at 
all.  Dr.  Reginald  Morton  (London  Hospital),  in 
the  course  of  a  paper,  advocated  the  use  of 
alternating  currents  of  low  frequency.  He  said 
that  a  current  slowly  undulating  and  periodically 
reversing  its  direction  of  flow  had  always  appealed  to 
him  as  a  tnerapeutic  agent  possessing  great  possibilities. 
He  found  that  its  value  was  specially  great  in  the 
treatment  of  degeneration  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
current  was  very  well  borne  by  children — much  better, 
indeed,  than  any  produced  by  the  ordinary  form  of 
interrupter.  Dr.  W.  Ironside  Bruce  (London)  read  a 
paper  on  the  value  of  systematic  methods  in  radio- 
graphy, and  incidentally  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  practical  value  of  stereoscopic  views  of  bones  was 
somewhat  overrated,  a  point  on  which  he  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Davidson,  who  strongly  advocated 
stereoscopy  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Dr.  Ironside  Bruce 
said  that,  realizing  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
normal  appearance  of  any  part  before  dealing  with 
the  abnormal,  he  had  gone  to  the  length  of  constructing 
an  atlas  containing  radiographs  of  the  normal  bones 
and  joints  of  the  whole  body,  and  by  means  of 
a  specially  constructed  ;r-ray  couch  he  was  able  to 
ensure  that  the  views  of  the  abnormal  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  normal,  so  far  as  the  relation  between 
the  tube  and  the  part  was  concerned.  Professor 
Wertheim  Salomonson  (Amsterdam)  read  a  paper  on 
the  electro-diagnosis  of  oculo-motor  paralysis,  and 
detailed  the  course  of  electrical  symptoms  in  such  cases. 
Dr.  Howard  Humphris  ( Honolulu)  read  a  paper  on 
static  currents  and  their  action.  He  described  the 
action  of  these  currents  as  being  (1)  mechanical,  giving 
contractions  not  only  to  the  skin  and  muscles,  but  also 
to  the  cells  themselves;  (2)  electrical,  by  the  polariza- 
tion which  produces  cell  activity ;  (3)  chemical,  by  the 
evolution  of  nascent  ozone  and  nitrous  acid,  which  are 
fatal  to  certain  bacteria ;  and  (4)  actinic,  by  reason  of 
the  germ-destroying  effect  of  light.  The  meetings  of 
the  Section  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  Dr.  Lewis  Jones. 


Section  of  Tropical  Diseases. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. . 
At  the  second  meeting  of  this  Section  a  discussion  on 
diabetes  in  the  tropics  was  opened  by  Sir  Richard 
Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  I.M.S., 
who  pointed  out  the  increasing  prevalence  of  diabetes 
in  Calcutta,  and  amoDgst  the  better  classes  especially. 
Papers  on  diabetes  in  India  were  also  communicated  by 
Dr.  Rai  Koilas  Chunder  Rose,  Bahadur,  C.I.E.,  C.  L. 
Bose,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  Dr.  Rai  Devendrauath  Roy,  Bahadur 
(Calcutta),  and  by  Dr.  Satasarah  Chakravarti.  Dr. 
F.  M.  Sandwith  (London I  gave  an  account  of  diabetes 
in  Egypt.  He  stated  that  diabetes  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon diseases  among  Egyptians,  who  lived  chiefly  on 
bread  and  vegetables  instead  of  meat,  and  were  very 
fond  of  sugar  in  all  forms.  The  following  also  joined 
in  the  discussion:  Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  M.  Giles, 
I. M.S.,  Drs.  II.  Marcus  Fernando  (Ceylon),  and  William 
H.  de  Silva  (Ceylon),  Major  A.  H.  Xott,  I.M.S..  Sir 
Patrick  Manson,  Dr.  Louis  Sambon.  Professor  Hans 
Ziemann  (Cameroons),  Major  G.  T.  Birdwood,  I. M.S., 
Dr.  Carnegie  Brown  (London),  Dr.  J.  M.  Mallick 
(Calcutta),  Mr.  J.  Christopherson,  F.RC.S.  (Khartoum), 
Dr.  P.  J.  Cammidge,  and  Mr.  James  Cantlie. 

Friday,  August  Snd,  1007. 
Professor  E.  A.  Minchin  read  a  paper  on  haemoflagel- 
lates  and  allied  organisms.  The  following  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  haemoflagellates :  Dr.  Louis 
Sambon,  Professor  Hans  Ziemann,  Dr.  Andrew  Balfour 
(Khartoum),  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  K  CM  G.,  and 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  G.  M.  Giles,  I.M.S.  Dr. 
Sambon's  new  classification  of  the  haemoprotozoa 
was  brought  forward  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson.  It  was 
as  follows: — I.  Haemogregarinidae  (1  genus):  Haemo- 
gregarina.  II.  Plasmodidae  (2  genera) :  (1)  Plasmodium  ; 
(2)  Laverania.    III.  Schaudinnidae  (3  genera) :  (1)  Leuco- 


cytozoon,  (2)  Schaudinnia,  (3)  Treponema.  IV.  Haemo- 
proteidae  :  Subfamily  A.  Haemoproteir  ae  (3  genera)- 
(1)  Haemoproteus,  (2)  Babesia,  (3)  Leishmania ;  Sub 
family  B.  Trypanosominae  (2  genera)— (1)  Trypano- 
soma, (2)  Trjpanosplasma.  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott  (London* 
read  a  paper  on  further  observations  in  cell 
changes  in  sleeping  sickness  and  dourine.  Captain 
S.  R.  Christophers,  I. M.S.,  sent  a  paper  upon  the 
development  of  l'iroplasma  cants  in  the  tick.  Dr.  G.  A. 
Williamson  (Cyprus)  communicated  a  note  on 
bilharzia  in  Cyprus;  the  notification  of  bilbarzia  occur- 
ring outside  Africa  is  interesting.  Dr.  W.  J.  Prout, 
C.M.G.  (Liverpool),  read  a  paper  on  blackwater  fever; 
he  considers  that  malaria  having  established  a  certain 
condition  of  blood  it  is  probable  that  the  supervention 
of  some  exciting  cause  determines  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  the  na'ure  of  which  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Dr. 
Andrew  Balfour  (Khartoum)  read  a  paper  on  a  peculiar 
blood  condition  probably  parasitic  in  Sudanese  fowls. 
Dr.  Charles  Begg  (Bath)  sent  a  paper  on  complications 
in  chronic  sprue.  Dr.  de  Silva  read  a  paper  on  the 
climate  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  James  Cantlie  gave  an  account 
of  one  hundred  cases  of  liver  abscesses  upon  which  he 
had  operated.  Mr.  Cantlie  read  a  paper  on  the  part 
played  by  the  colo-sigmoid  and  the  sigmo- rectal  pylorus 
in  intestinal  troubles.  During  the  three  days  on  which 
the  Section  met  the  average  daily  attendance  amounted 
to  forty. 

Section  of  Svroery. 
Thursilay,  August  1st,  1907. 
Introducing,  at  the  second  meeting  of  this  Section,  » 
discussion  on  the  indications  for  cholecystectomy,  Mr. 
Bland-Sutton  stated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
calling  for  surgical  interference  in  the  biliary  tract  had 
their  origin  in  the  gall  bladder,  an  organ  for  which  no 
indispensable  function  bad  been  demonstrated,  and  one 
which  might  be  removed  without  serious  consequences. 
He  advocated  cholecystectomy  as  a  routine  procedure  in 
cases  of  injury,  calculous  cholecystitis,  acute  non- 
calculous  cholecystitis,  perforating  ulcer,  mucocele, 
chronic  cholecystitis  (empjema),  biliary  fistula,  and 
malignant  disease.  He  insisted,  further,  that  where 
drainage  was  essential  it  could  be  effected  more  easily 
and  more  successfully  after  removal  of  the  gall  bladder 
than  through  its  agency.  In  primary  malignant  diseases 
it  was,  unhappily,  rare  to  find  diagnosis  possible  whilst 
the  limitations  of  the  growth  still  permitted  of  com- 
plete excision.  Mr.  Maylard  took  exception  to  the 
comparison  of  such  dissimilar  organs  as  the  gall  bladder 
and  vermiform  appendix.  Whilst  admitting  that  he 
performed  more  excisions  than  formerly,  he  thought 
there  were  objections  to  the  routine  performance  of 
cholecystectomy,  which,  though  undoubtedly  effecting 
an  immediate  cure,  did  not  necessarily  ensure  per- 
manent immunity  from  disease  in  the  tract.  Mr, 
Charters  Symonds  gave  statistics  of  his  cholecystectomy 
and  cholecystotomy  cases  for  the  past  seven  years. 
There  were  three  deaths  among  23  cases  of  excision,  two 
fatalities  amongst  16  of  incision  and  drainage;  the 
operation  of  excision  is  undoubtedly  severe,  and 
though  the  procedure  of  election  in  many  conditions,  yet 
for  simple  cholelithiasis,  except  in  cases  where  such 
sequelae  as  fistula  or  suppuration  could  be  anticipated 
from  the  local  condition,  cholecystostomy  was  open  to 
no  objection.  The  difficulty  of  cholecystectomy  might 
be  great,  especially  in  men,  but  upon  the  whole,  with 
certain  reservations,  he  agreed  that  removal  of  the  gall 
bladder  should  be  adopted.  Mr.  Stanmore  Bishop 
objected  to  any  idea  of  cholecystectomy  as  a  routine 
procedure;  the  gall  bladder  was  certainly  not  without 
function,  and  in  any  case  might  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  patient  in  view  of  future  surgical  contingencies. 
Drainage  as  an  operation  was  rxpeditious,  safe,  and 
sure,  and  the  untoward  sequelae  charged  to  its  account 
were  merely  due  to  defects  in  technique.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Malcolm,  whilst  admitting  that  removal  was  a  better 
operation  in  many  circumstance,  strongly  deprecated 
its  employment  for  simple  cholelithiasis.  He  believed 
that  the  risk  of  recurrence  of  stone  formation  after 
cholecystostomy  was  extremely  remote.  In  acute 
cases  it  was  better  to  do  a  two-stage  operation,  simple 
drainage  with  subsequent  excision,  as  by  this  means 
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danger  is  materially  diminished.  Early  diagnosis  and 
prompt  treatment  were  esssntials.  On  this  point  of 
diagnosis,  Mr.  Ward  Cousins  remarked  that  precision 
wa3  often  impossible  before  the  abdomen  was  opened. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  in  simple  cases  drainage  was 
ample,  but  in  his  experience  the  more  severe  ones  com- 
monly eventuated  in  recurrence  and  an  imperative 
cholecystectomy.  Partial  excision  was  occasionally 
successful.  Mr.  Sinclair  White,  speaking  from  an 
operative  experience  of  158  cases,  stated  that  his  routine 
procedure  for  cholelithiasis  was  cholecystotomy,  and 
his  experience  of  recurrence  considerably  Jess  than  1  per 
cent.  In  not  one  of  his  cases,  the  great  majority  of 
which  he  had  followed  up,  had  cancer  supervened. 
Dr.  Cameron,  of  Montreal,  recalled  the  fact  that  thirty 
years  ago  Lawson  Tait  assumed  exactly  the  same 
position  in  this  matter  as  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bland- 
Sutton  to-day ;  it  proved  untenable  then,  and  would  do 
so  again.  In  some  cases  of  cholangitis  not  only  was  drain- 
age desirable  ;  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
and  could  be  effectual  by  the  gall-bladder  route  alone. 
Professor  Rodman,  of  Philadelphia,  expressed  his 
general  agreement  with  the  opener  of  the  discussion, 
but  thought  "gangrene"  might  be  added  to  the  list  of 
indications  for  excision.  Mr.  Newbolt  contrasted  the 
two  operations  as  regards  risk  to  life,  pointing  out  that 
cholecystectomy  had  a  mortality  of  9  per  cent,  whilst 
cholecystotomy,  a  far  easier  and  shorter  operation,  was 
perfectly  safe.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  pointed 
out  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  remarks  as 
controversial  as  possible.  He  was  not  so  foolish  as  to 
contend  that  excision  should  be  done  in  every  case, 
since  that  was  manifestly  impossible ;  but  he  recog- 
nized a  tendency  amongst  surgeons  to  adopt  chole- 
cystectomy much  more  frequently.  What  was  really 
wanted  was  prompt  judgement  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  better  operation.  Papers  were  also  read  by  Mr. 
Mummery,  upon  lesions  of  the  sigmnid  flexure  as  a 
cause  of  chronic  colitis,  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  upon 
intestinal  obstruction,  bv  Miss  L.  G.  Anderson  upon  a 
case  of  sarcoma  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by  Mr. 
Edington  upon  two  cases  of  branchial  fistula. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
Work  began  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Maylard  on  the 
relative  merits  of  transverse  or  oblique  and  of  vertical 
incisions  in  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  antero- 
lateral region.  If  it  were  conceded,  he  said,  that  the 
requisites  for  a  good  cicatrix  were  absence  of  tension,  a 
good  blood  supply,  and  ready  absorption  of  exuda'es 
by  lymphatics,  then  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  study 
the  anatomy  of  the  abdominal  wall  to  realize  that  the 
middle  line  would  not  fulfil  them.  In  the  lateral 
regions  the  lines  of  incision  should  follow  those  of  the 
muscular  fibres;  in  the  case  of  the  rectus  this  might  be 
divided  transversely  without  undue  risk  of  tension, 
provided  that  the  fibres  of  the  sheath  were  sp'it  in 
their  course,  which  is  for  the  most  part  transverse.  The 
author  advocated  a  curvilinear  incision  dividing  both 
recti,  below  the  umbilicus,  for  operations  on  the  pe'vic 
organs,  and  contended  that  his  results  amply  justified 
the  procedure.  Where  a  hernia  had  occurred  through 
cicatrices,  in  his  practice,  it  had  been  through  the  middle 
line  and  not  through  the  lateral  parts  of  the  wounds. 
Mr.  Stanmore  Bishop  described  a  new  operation  for 
mobile  kidney,  the  rationale  of  which  was  based  upon  a 
suggestion  of  Longyear  and  Newman  as  to  the  attach- 
ments and  action  of  the  ligamentum  suspensorium  renis. 
Adopting  the  trans  peritoneal  route,  he  said  the  kidney 
was  exposed  and  the  amount  of  displacement  gauged 
from  the  direction  of  the  renal  vessels ;  the  peritoneum 
was  turned  down  and  a  flap  of  capsule  reflected  from 
the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  ;  this  was  then  secured  by 
stitches  traversing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall  and  arranged  round  the  lower  curve  of 
the  organ.  Mr.  R.  W.  Murray  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  herniae, 
adducing  in  support  of  the  saccular  theory  the  evidence 
of  200  post-mortem  examinations  made  upon  persons  in 
whom  there  was  no  history  or  evidence  of  hernia.  A 
potential  hernia  sac  was  found  in  47  bodies,  Bod  in 
these  47  sixty. eight,  diverticula  were  present.  Of 
the  diverticula,  13  were  inguinal,  52  femoral,  and  3 
umbilical;    30    males    of    average    age    47    possessed 


34  femoral,  11  inguinal,  and  1  umbilical ;  17  females 
presented  18  femoral,  2  inguinal,  aDd  2  umbilical. 
Apart  from  the  academic  interest  of  this  evidence  as  to 
the  etiology  of  herniae,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
femoral  variety,  the  observation  has  some  bearing  on 
treatment,  since  if  a  preformed  sac  is  a  predominant 
factor  in  the  production,  the  obliteration  of  the  sac 
assumes  much  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
herniae.  Mr.  Vernon  described  a  new  operation  for 
haemorrhoids  which  really  amounts  to  a  method  of 
performing  Whitehead's  excision  in  a  simple,  cleanly 
and  bloodless  manner. 


Section  of  Ophthalmology. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
At  the  second  meeting  Mr.  Richardson  Cross  opened  a 
discussion  on  irido-cyclitis,  first  giving  an  account  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ciliary  body  and 
then  describing  the  pathological  condition  found.  He 
then  went  into  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  and  insisted  on  the  use  of  atropine,  and,  if 
necessary,  paracentesis  could  be  done;  there  was,  how- 
ever, no  justification  for  the  use  of  myotics  even  if  the 
tension  were  high.  Iridectomy  was  useful  later  on, 
and  even  if  there  was  plus  or  minus  tension  it  frequently 
did  good  in  both  conditions.  Dr.  Landolt  bad  very 
rarely  practised  subconjunctival  injections  and  thought 
that  operations  were  not  to  be  recommended  in  most 
cases  of  irido-cyclitis,  as  most  subsequently  did  badly. 
Mr.  Holmes  Spicer  said  he  had  never  seen  any  good 
result  from  subconjunctival  injectioD.  He  bad  not 
seen  much  good  result  from  iridectomy  in  these  cases. 
Mr.  Roper  was  not  in  favour  of  iridectomy  in  anything 
but  very  late  cases.  He  thought  that  the  sooner  the 
patient  was  got  under  the  influence  of  mercury  the 
better,  no  matter  what  the  cause.  Iodopin  he  had 
found  most  useful.  Mr.  Parsons  insisted  that  albu- 
minous material  in  the  aqueous  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  increase  of  tension.  He  did  Dot  agree  with  para- 
centesis as  a  rule  unless  the  tension  were  very  high,  and 
these  cases  were  rare.  Colonel  Herbert  thought  that 
tapping  the  anterior  chamber  was  most  useful,  but  he 
considered  that  a  subconjunctival  puncture  and 
counter-puncture  had  to  be  made  if  permanent 
diminution  of  tension  was  to  be  obtained.  Mr.  Devereux 
Marshall  insisted  on  the  local  use  of  atropine,  and 
if  necessary  paracentesis  should  be  done.  Dr.  Reber 
laid  stress  on  the  general  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
thought  that  subconjunctival  injections  did  more  harm 
than  good,  except  in  quite  the  late  stages.  DioDine  was 
of  extreme  value.  Mr.  Hern  thought  that  but  little 
good  resulted  as  a  rule  from  iridectomy.  Mr.  Richardson 
Cross  replied  Mr.  Hinshelwood  read  notes  on  4  cases 
of  congenital  word-blindness  in  the  same  family.  These 
cases  were  exactly  similar  to  others  he  had  previously 
described.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  patience  in 
training.  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson  bad  seen  several 
cases.  He  described  the  case  of  a  girl  who  suffered  from 
this  condition.  Mr.  Elliott  Square,  Mr.  Holmes  Spicer, 
and  Mr.  Cyril  Walker  described  cases.  Mr  Hinshel- 
wood replied.  Colonel  Herbert  read  some  clinical 
observations  on  spring  catarrh,  ard  specially  insisted 
on  the  presence  of  eosinophiles.  Some  of  the  cases 
benefited  by  the  use  of  salol.  Dr.  Canuthers  and  Mr. 
Parsons  thought  the  disease  very  rare  from  their  experi- 
ence at  Moorfields,  so  also  did  Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr. 
Richardson  Cross.  Mr.  Hill  Griffith  described  one 
case,  but  be  could  not  recall  having  seen  another.  Mr. 
Sydney  StfpheDson  had  seen  it  in  conjunction  with  a 
recurrent  skin  affection.  The  most  puzzling  cases  were 
those  cor.fined  to  one  eye,  when  it  closely  resembled 
tubercle.  Colonel  Herbert  replied,  and  said  that  in  his 
experience  the  presence  of  eosinophiles  was  diagnostic 
in  any  ease  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  spring  catarrh  was 
in  any  way  possible;  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the 
disease  being  of  a  local  parasitic  nature.  Mr.  Hill 
Griffith  read  notes  of  a  fatal  <\ise  °f  orbital  thrombosis 
without  apparent  cause.  The  patient  died  on  the 
seventh  day,  but  no  autopsy  was  possible.  He  referred 
to  a  case  be  had  published  in  1884,  and  had  not  seen 
another  case  duringthe  interval.  Mr.  Richardson  Cross 
had  seen  but  one  case.  Mr.  Stephenson  asked  if  it 
were   possible  that    it   followed   on    facial    erysipelas. 
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Mr.  Tarsons  said  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Percy 
Flemming  were  to  the  effect  that  the  veins  of  the  fundus 
were  not  dilated,  but  that  the  sixth  nerve  was  first 
paralysed  when  the  second  eye  became  affected.  Mr. 
R.  J.  Coulter  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  alter- 
nating strabismus.  He  described  5  cases  in  which  he 
got  binocular  and  stereoscopic  vision.  He  thought  the 
amblioscope  of  Worth  was  most  useful.  Dr.  Maxwell 
thought  that  plastograms  were  useful  for  tracing. 
Mr.  Coulter  having  replied,  the  Section  rose  for  the 
day. 

Friilay,  August  2nd,  ]907. 
Mr.  Holmes  Spicer  opened  the  discussion  on  vesicular 
affections  of  the  cornea.  He  described  the  anatomy  of 
the  corneal  epithelium  and  pointed  out  how  readily  it 
could  be  detached  from  Bowman's  membrane.  He  then 
recounted  several  characteristic  cases,  and  pointed-out 
the  close  connexion  of  herpes  of  the  cornea  and  of  the 
lips,  evidently  due  to  a  neuropathic  condition  of  the 
fifth  nerve.  He  then  described  such  conditions  as 
filamentary  keratitis  and  dendritic  ulcers.  The  patients 
suffering  from  the  latter  condition  were  usually  old  or 
middle-aged,  though  he  had  once  seen  it  in  a  child. 
As  a  rule  it  was  sufficient  to  touch  the  ulcer  with  pure 
carbolic  acid,  though  occasionally  ahsolute  alcohol  or 
the  actual  cautery  was  required.  Relapsing  bullous 
keratitis  usually  followed  a  slight  injury,  and  was  far 
more  frequent  in  females  ;  but  its  treatment  was  not 
very  successful.  He  recommended  the  use  of  dionine. 
Superficial  punctate  keratitis  had  a  great  tendency  to 
recur;  here  also  he  had  found  dionine  of  great  use.  He 
showed  several  lantern  slides.  Dr  R?eve  thought  that 
some  dendritic  cases  were  associated  with  malaria. 
Dr.  Cropper  said  that  in  the  East  it  was  often  asso- 
ciated with  trachoma,  and  he  had  known  the  cautery 
do  great  good.  Dr.  Pickard  had  seen  a  good  many 
cases  of  bullous  keratitis  asso  Mated  with  great  pain 
and  produced  by  slight  injury,  he  suggested  that  the 
recurrences  might  he  due  to  included  septic  organisms 
in  the  epithelium.  Dr.  de  Silva  had  seen  them  asso- 
ciated with  malaria.  Mr  Spider,  in  reply,  said  that 
he  did  not  think  they  were  due  to  malaria  except 
so  far  as  that  disease  lowered  the  general  health. 
Mr.  A.  F.  MacCallan  read  a  paper  on  the  ophthalmic 
hospitals  in  Egypt.  He  described  the  origin  of  the 
hospitals  and  the  wo-k  done  there  The  hospitals 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  the  amount  of  work 
done  was  enormous  Trichiasis  due  to  trachoma  was 
one  of  the  most  frequent  conditions  requiring  relief. 
Snellen's  modification  of  Streatfield's  operation  was  the 
ordinary  one  done.  O.ving  to  the  great  ignorance  of  the 
natives  he  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  stamp  the 
disease  out  altogether.  He  showed  some  very  interest- 
ing photographs  of  the  hospitals  and  work  done  in 
Egypt.  Mr.  Richardson  Cross  congratulated  Mr.  Mac- 
Callan on  his  excellent  work,  which  must  have  an 
excellent  effect,  not  only  on  the  suffering  patients,  but 
also  from  a  political  point  of  view.  He  asked  what  his 
treatment  of  trachoma  was.  In  reply,  Mr.  MacCallan 
said  his  treatment  was  much  the  same  as  is  common  in 
this  country.  He  had  not  had  good  results  from  the 
me  of  radium.  Mr.  de  Silva  described  the  condition  of 
lepra  ophthalmica  in  Ceylon.  Dr.  Thomson  Henderson 
read  a  paper  on  the  pathogenesis  of  primary  glaucoma 
and  the  rationale  of  iridectomy.  He  explained  his  ideas 
as  to  the  causation  of  glaucoma.  He  considered  that 
the  reason  why  iridectomy  did  good  was  because 
the  iris,  after  it  had  been  cut,  never  healed,  and 
remained  open  and  acted  as  a  drain.  Mr. 
Parsons  said  that  he  thought  Dr.  Henderson  over- 
exaggerated  the  action  of  the  absorbing  surface  of  the 
iris,  but  that  all  such  ideas  as  had  been  enunciated 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Richard- 
son Cross  described  the  original  case  which 
first  suggested  Dr.  Henderson's  theory  of  glau- 
coma, as  it  occurred  in  a  patient  of  his.  The 
point  of  interest  was  that  the  angle  of  the 
anterior  chamber  was  open.  Dr.  Henderson  replied. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Roper  read  a  paper  on  prolapse  of  the  iris  in 
simple  cataract  extraction.  He  gave  the  result  of  Mr. 
Bankart's  150  consecutive  cases  of  cataract  extraction 
done  at  Exeter,  and  of  152  cases  of  his  own.  In  his 
own  he  had  11  per  cent,  of  prolapses.    The  incision  he 


always  placed  within  the  cornea  at  the  upper  part.  The 
early  prolapses  he  excised  at  once,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  wise  or  necessary  to  excise  small  prolapses,  especially 
if  they  took  place  after  the  first  day  or  two  :  if  a  cystoid 
cicatrix  developed  he  excised  it  later  on.  The  President 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  simple  extraction  in  straight- 
forward eases.  Mr.  Devereux  Marshall  spoke  in  favour 
of  simple  extraction  in  suitable  cases,  but  he  always  did 
an  iridectomy  unless  the  iris  went  back  quite  easily. 
He  always  excised  prolapses.  Mr.  Elliott  Square  thought 
that  if  for  no  other  reason  the  cosmetic  effect  would 
strongly  favour  the  simple  operation.  Mr.  Brewerton 
would  never  leave  a  prolapse,  as  he  thought  it  n  most 
potent  cause  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  Mr.  Roper 
replied. 

Section  of  Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhixology. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
The  second  meeting  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Watson  Williams,  who  described  his  method  of  opening 
the  sphenoidal  sinus.  He  amplified  his  remarks  by 
means  of  diagrams  and  specially  devised  instruments 
for  the  purpose.  As  a  rule  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter 
the  sinus  by  means  of  the  natural  ostium,  because  as  a 
rule  its  high  position  placed  it  in  the  danger  area.  He 
showed  a  syringe  to  be  used  for  washing  out  and  exam- 
ining the  character  of  the  discharge,  and  an  instrument 
for  perforating  and  subsequent  enlargement  of  this 
opening  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus.  He  also 
showed  excellent  stereoscopic  views  of  the  sinus  con- 
taining probe,  photographs  of  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  radiography  from  the  living  subject.  Dr. 
Milligan  next  read  his  paper  on  the  treatment  of  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  without  resort  to  the 
radical  or  complete  mastoid  operation.  He  gave  an 
account  of  the  various  characters  of  the  discharge,  and 
of  the  action  of  leucocytes  in  the  local  defence  of  the 
part  from  the  germ  attack.  He  considered  a  de- 
creasing number  of  living  leucocytes  in  the  discharge 
an  indication  of  a  more  chronic  process,  also  the  more 
numerous  the  varieties  of  bacteria  found,  the  more 
chronic  the  process  generally.  Microbes  might  be 
divided  into  septic  and  tuberculous,  and  of  the  former 
there  were  various  types.  With  reference  to  treatment, 
he  divided  it  into  four  headings.  First,  since  it  was 
essential  to  maintain  a  free  drainage,  small  perforations 
should  be  enlarged  and  aspiration  by  Siegle  or  Sonder- 
mann's  apparatus  practised.  Irrigation  of  the  middle 
ear  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  was  very  useful,  but  of 
course  required  skilled  interference.  Secondly,  treat- 
ment of  all  pathological  conditions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts— the  nose,  naso-pharynx,  and  mouth- 
was  necessary,  for  a  vast  proportion  of  cases  of 
middle-ear  disease  were  due  to  infection  through  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Thus  adenoids,  chronic  nasal  dis- 
charge, carious  teeth,  and  septic  conditions  of  the 
mouth  and  parts  generally  must  be  attended  to  and 
removed.  Thirdly,  he  considered  the  value  of  an 
examination  of  the  discharge,  and  based  his  local 
treitment  upon  this,  which  indicated  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  inflammatory  process.  He  described 
the  methods  he  adopted  in  this  examination  and  the 
various  character  of  the  germs  found,  with  reference 
to  their  malignancy  and  treatment.  He  thought 
diplococci  the  most  dangerous,  because  of  their 
tendency  to  invade  the  cranial  cavity.  The  next 
most  dangerous  was  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  He 
illustrated  by  diagrams  the  various  cells  found  in 
the  discharge  in  chronic  and  acute  cases.  If  the 
discharge  were  profuse,  a  simple  non-irritating  lotion, 
as  oarbolic.  and  free  washing  out  of  the  inflamed  area; 
if  the  discharge  were  not  profuse  and  good  drainage 
existed,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  dry  treat- 
ment with  tampons  and  antiseptic  powders.  Antiseptic 
dressings  should  be  also  worn  over  the  external  ear. 
Fourthly,  he  dealt  with  the  various  operative  measures, 
which  he  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  character 
of  the  discharge.  Local  curetting  through  the  meatus 
was  inexact  and  risky,  because  the  actual  extent  of  the 
bony  implication  could  rarely  be  known  by  inspection. 
Ossiculectomy  had  not  been  very  satisfactory  in  his 
hands.  He  discussed  the  indications  for  the  removal 
or  other-wise  of  the  membrana  tympani  and   ossicles. 
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Dr.  Hill  then  read  his  paper,  which  he  amplified 
by  charts  showing  the  chronology  of  the  various  opera- 
tions, with  the  names  of  the  operators,  upon  the  middle 
ear  and  mastoid  process.  He  considered  the  various 
surgical  measures,  as  incisions  of  the  membrane  and  of 
adhesions,  which  he  considered  rarely  of  permanent 
utility.  The  same  was  true  of  curettage,  snaring, 
removal  of  loose  ossicles,  etc.,  because  of  formation  of 
adhesions  and  re-formation  of  membrane.  If,  however, 
ihere  was  good  hearing,  with  chronic  suppuration,  some 
type  of  the  post-aural  operation  was  useful.  In  cases  of 
cholesteatoma  some  form  of  Stacke's  procedure  was 
necessary.  He  did  not  agree  with  intrameatal  attieo- 
tomy,  which  was  more  dangerous  than  the  open  radical 
operation.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Cresswell  Baber,  who  advocated  less  and  less  the  per- 
formance of  minor  operative  procedures,  but  preferred 
free  operative  treatment  when  operation  was  necessary. 
He  did  not  think  that  sufficient  knowledge  had  yet  been 
gained  to  base  treatment  upon  bacteriological  diagnosis. 
Dr.  Reeve  of  Toronto  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
thorough  examination  of  neighbouring  organs,  as  nose, 
etc.  Mr.  Stuart  Low  had  noticed  that  women  were 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  males,  and  attributed  this  to 
infection  from  their  hair,  and  thus  advocated  thorough 
and  frequent  cleansing  of  the  scalp.  Dr.  Syme  laid 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  exact  diagnosis.  Dr. 
Jackson  advocated  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
especially  in  out-patients.  Drs.  Smurthwaite  and 
Bronner  also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  latter 
advocating  the  dry  method  of  treatment,  taking  care, 
however,  to  use  powders  in  small  quantities,  and  of  a 
character  that  did  not  cake.  Dr.  Dundas  Grant  thought 
there  was  occasional  use  for  ossiculectomy  where  the 
ossicles  were  preventing  free  drainage,  and  he  strongly 
supported  a  minimum  of  major  surgical  interference. 
Mr.  Whitehead  divided  his  cases  into  those 
where  urgent  symptoms  demanded  a  radical  operation 
and  those  in  which  conservative  treatment  should  be 
tried.  Of  the  residuum  some  showed  offensive  discharge 
and  granulation  and  required  radical  treatment,  the 
remainder  being  dealt  with  by  milder  measures.  Mr. 
Logan  Turner  considered  that  each  case  should  be 
judged  upon  its  merits,  and  strongly  advocated  accurate 
differential  diagnosis.  Mr.  Xourse  thought  the  ear 
was  frequently  reinfected  from  the  naso-pharynx.  The 
President  summed  up ;  he  was  averse  to  too  early 
operative  treatment,  and  believed  in  free  drainage.  Drs. 
Milligan  and  Hill  replied.  Mr.  Syme,  of  Glasgow,  then 
read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  acute  suppuration  of  the 
middle  ear,  complicated  by  septic  meningitis  and 
brain  abscess.  The  day's  work  concluded  with  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Nourse  dealing  with  frontal  sinusitis,  which  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Tilley. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1007. 
There  was  a  small  attendance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  concluding  meeting,  but  it  increased  later  on. 
Mr.  T.  Guthrie  showed  diagrams  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  middle  ear,  showing  that  in  the 
early  months  of  fetal  life  the  antrum  was  but  a  back- 
ward projection  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  middle- 
ear  cleft,  and  that  the  aditus  was  formed  later  by  an 
hourglass  contraction, as  it  were,  between  the  tympanum 
and  that  portion  of  the  cleft  which  later  became  the 
antrum.  Dr.  Yonge  read  a  paper  on  observations  on  the 
determining  cause  of  the  formation  of  nasal  polypi.  He 
pointed  out  that  oedema  of  the  na=al  mucous  membrane 
was  a  primary  condition,  ami  that  the  pedunculated 
condition  was  a  secondary  one.  Some  authorities  con- 
sidered that  an  inflammatory  condition  was  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  oedema,  but  the  speaker  considered  that 
this  was  hardly  a  sufficient  cause,  as  there  were  many 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  polypoid  area  which 
were  not  followed  by  polypus  formation.  Therefore  he 
considered  that  another  factor  was  necessary,  and  this 
factor  was  probably  some  obstruction  to  the  local  circu- 
lation producing  the  oedema,  which  was  an  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  resulting  from  obstruction  of  certain 
capillaries  and  veins.  The  excretory  duct  first  became 
distended  to  perhaps  twenty  times  its  normal  size,  and 
the  pressure  thus  exerted  on  the  surrounding  structures 
interfered  with  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  surround 


ing  vessels.  Dr.  Watson  Williams  could  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Yonge's  theory,  but  believed  that  the  reflex  neurosis 
was  due  to  some  pathological  change  which  had  pre- 
ceded them;  it  was  an  infective  process  which 
obstructed  certain  vessels.  Polypi  were  vascular  in 
many  cases,  and  the  chief  factor  was  a  lymphatic 
obstruction  ;  vascular  supply  continued  much  as 
before.  Dr.  Scanes  Spicer  thought  that  sneezing  and 
lacrymation  were  merely  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Mr.  Stuart  Low  considered  that  there  was  much  in 
the  hereditary  theory.  People  had  thin  and  thick  mucous 
membranes,  much  as  the  skin  differed  in  thickness. 
Those  with  thin  membranes  were  most  prone  to  suffer 
from  this  trouble.  Cats  got  polypi,  and  their  nasal 
mucosa  was  exceedingly  thin ;  whereas  dogs  did  not, 
and  their  mucosa  was  thicker  and  more  velvety. 
Dr.  Bronner  thought  that  polypi  began  with  inflam- 
mation of  lymphatics  or  blood  vessels,  and  that  the 
formation  of  the  nose  and  atmospheric  pressure  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Dr.  Ball  divided  his  classes  into 
three  clinical  divisions — catarrhal,  paroxysmal,  and 
suppurative  in  accessory  cavities.  Dr.  Milligan  agreed 
with  this  clinical  division,  but  thought  that  this  did 
not  explain  its  underlying  pathological  conditions. 
Dr.  Whitehead  did  not  think  that  one  could  accept  all 
Dr.  Yonge's  theory;  the  heredity  theory,  as  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Low,  was  an  important  factor.  The  President 
favoured  Dr.  Williams's  opinion  in  many  cases  but  not 
in  all ;  the  experiments  recorded  by  the  author  were 
not  completely  satisfactory  ;  he  wouid  like  to  know  the 
clinical  condition  of  cats  during  life  as  well  as  the  patho- 
logical condition  met  with  after  death.  Mr.  Jackson  then 
read  a  paper  on  the  relative  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  su- 
periorand  middle  turbinate  and  ethmoid  bones,  including 
the  importance  of  examining  the  nose  in  all  cases  with 
symptoms  of  deafness,  giddiness  and  vertigo,  and  throat 
affections,  with  some  remarks  on  the  treatment  thereof. 
He  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  necrosing 
ethmoiditis  "  as  used  by  Woakes,  and  went  on  to  describe 
the  conditions  met  with  clinically.  He  had  for  years 
made  a  routine  practice  of  examining  the  nose  and  post- 
nasal space  in  all  cases  of  middle-ear  disease,  and  found 
more  than  50  per  cent,  had  some  ethmoidal  disease, 
varying  in  intensity  from  small  areas  of  bare  bone  to 
complete  breaking  down  of  ethmoidal  cells.  He  next 
referred  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  In  some  an  acute 
inflammatory  attack  preceded  the  disease,  in  others  it 
was  not  determinable.  Dr.  Spicer  did  not  care  for  the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Woakes.  Dr.  Bronner  thought  that 
the  data  given  by  Dr.  Woakes  were  not  accurate  in 
the  light  of  more  recent  knowledge.  Dr.  Williams 
then  gave  a  lantern  demonstration  upon  frontal  sinus 
operative  treatment.  He  distinguished  between  the 
operation  as  carried  out  by  Killian  and  the  more 
extensive  one  by  Delsaux,  who  removed  the  bridge  and 
the  ethmoidal  cells  back  to  the  sphenoidal,  thus  giving 
the  fullest  expanse.  He  also  exhibited  diagrams  show- 
ing his  method  of  obtaining  an  osteoplastic  flap,  and 
thus  getting  the  advantages  of  Delsaux's  method  and 
the  lessened  deformity  produced  by  the  bony  bridge. 
Dr.  Milligan  then  gave  a  similar  demonstration  upon 
the  surgical  treatment  of  labyrinthine  suppuration, 
and  showed  some  excellent  pictures  of  his  methods  of 
operation.  The  next  paper  was  one  by  Dr.  Bronner, 
entitled,  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Thrombosis  of  the  Lateral 
Sinus  with  Complete  Obliteration  of  the  Jugular  Vein; 
and,  finally,  Dr.  Arthur  Haydon  read  one  on  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Effects  produced  by  the  Singing  Voice  in 
a  Suitable  Medium.  He  showed  his  instrument,  the 
eidophone,  and  demonstrated  its  use.  The  proceedings 
closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  by  Mr. 
Cresswell  Baber,  seconded  by  Dr.  S.  Spicer,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Section'  OF  Dental  SURGERY. 
Thursday,  Autjust  1st,  1907. 
The  discussion  adjourned  from  Wednesday  morning 
was  resumed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Spokes  (London),  who 
deprecated  the  fact  that  physicians  and  surgeons  still 
appeared  to  think  that,  dental  surgeons  were  adverse  to 
removing  temporary  teeth  ;  some  of  the  earlier  speakers 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  represent  the  general  opinion  of 
dental  surgeons.  Mr.  Coleman  stated  that  in  the  routine 
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treatment  of  children  a'>ouf  90  per  cent,  of  all  children 
with   carious  te  nporar/  teeth  showed  swelling  of  the 
cervical  giant's    but  ho  had  no  reeords  of  the  numbers 
which  ultimately  developed  tubercle  of  these  glands. 
Dr.  (iibb  quoted  some  recent  experiments  of  Professor 
Schiii'er,  who  fed  rats  on  two  forms  of  diet— a  pure  meat 
diet  and  a  control  diet  of  milk  and  bread.     Out  of  some 
;500  animals  so  experimented  with,  only  3  were  found  to 
have  any  malforma'ion  of  the  teeth,  and  in  only  one 
case  was  the  condition   of   hypoplasia  at   all  marked. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  M.R.C.S.  (London ),  had  never  seen, 
as  far  S3  he   could  remember,  chemical   or  physical 
dita  for  dete-mining  any  difference  of  a  quantitative 
nature  between   hypoplasic  and  normal   enamel,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  some  difficulty  in  allowing  that 
dental  caries  was  predisposed  to  by  the  malformation 
of  the  tooth,  or  that  the  incidence  of  dental  caries  was 
of  greater  frequency  in  persons  with  teeth  possessing 
developmental    defects.      He    was    surprised    at    the 
sweeping  suggestions  as  to  treatment  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.   J.   F.  Colyer,    and    ha    considered    the 
higher    dentistry  to  be    the   saving    rath;r    than    the 
•extraction    of    teeth.      Mr.    Lewin    Payne,    M.RCS. 
Assistant  Dental  Surgeon,  Guy's  Hospital),  regretted 
that  the  discussion  had  centred  so  much  around  the 
period  of  school  age,  and  had   rather  left  what  was 
probably    of    equal    if    not    greater    importance — the 
first  years  cf  a  child's   life— more   e;pecially   as   the 
affection  known  as  hypoplasia  of  the   teeth,  both  in 
syphilitic   and  other   manifestations   due  to  arrest  of 
development  taking  place  i  a  the  early  and  late  stages  of 
calcification  of  the  dental  papilla.    Mr.  Russell  Barrett, 
who  followed,  referred  also  to  the  question  of  treatment, 
and  deprecated  Mr.  Colyer's  sweeping  suggestions,  as,  al- 
though frequently  necessary,  was  in  his  opinion  not  quite 
so  universal  as  Mr.  Colyer  would  lead  them  to  believe. 
Dr.  Milligan  (Barrow  in-Furness)  desired  to  refer  back 
the  members  of  the  Section  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
fudging  the  mothers  for  not  nursing  the  children,  and 
forgetting    that    in    many    instances  the  mother  was 
willing  and   even   anxious   to   perform   her  full  duty, 
but  frequently  was  unable,  so  that  artificial  foods  and 
feeding  were  essential.    He  thought  fresh  juice  of  fruit 
should  always   form   part    of  the  diet   of  a  hand-fed 
infant,  and  that  having  regard  to  the  frequent  darg;r 
of  the   milk,  sterilization  should  a'wiys   be  adooted. 
Mr.   Peake  (Cheltenham),  Honorary  Secretary   of  the 
Section,  referred  to  an  exceedingly  interesting  case  0' 
a  family  who  adopted  biscuits  instead  of  bread  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  diet :   all  the  family,   with   the 
exception  of  one  boy  who  had  spent  most  of  his  time 
from  home,  had  very  bad  and  continually  recurring 
oiries  ;  the  one  boy  had  scarcely  any  caries  at  all.    The 
President  summed  up  the  discussion,  and  after  noting  the 
chief  points  raised  by  the  various  speakers,eal!ed  ou  Air. 
J.  G.  Turner  to  reply,  Mr.  Edmund  0>ven  and  Dr.  Still 
having  been  obliged  to  return  to  London.     Mr.  Turner, 
in  his  reply,  said  the  question  raised  resolved  itself 
into   two   main  channels  of  discussion:  First,  the   old 
question    often  stated,  but  without  support  of  ascer- 
tained   fact,  that    the  fermentation    of    the    stomach 
affected  the  teeth,  but  the  onus  of  proof  was  upon  those 
who    made    the    statement,   Was    the    effect   wrought 
through  the  eructation  cf  acid  or  alteration  in  leuco- 
■cytosis,  or  through  alteration  of  salivary  and  buccal 
secretions  ?    But,  if  so,  in  what  manner,  and  what  was 
the  change  ?    The  second  division  of  the  discussion  was 
on  treatment,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  his 
'formula.    Any  temporary  tooth  that  it  was  impossible  to 
render  aseptic   or  to   fill   and  render  again  functional 
painlessly   must    be    removed.      The    President    then 
announced  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  he 
would  propose  that  Messrs.  Spokes,  Colyer,  Underwood, 
Peake,  Goadby,  and  Payne  be  depufed  as  delegate-  to 
fhe     International     Congress     of    Stomatology.      The 
motion  was  agreed  to   with  acclamation.    Mr.  W.  A. 
Ackland  (Bristol)  read  a  paper -on  notes  of  some  cases 
of  neuralgia.    The  cases  were  grouped  in  three  classes  : 
^a)  Pain  in  one  tooth  referred  to  another;  (b)  neuralgic 
and  remote  affections  due  to  dental   origin  ;  (c)  pain 
referred   to  the   teeth   from  other  parts.     Some  of   the 
cases  described  had  reflex  eye  svmptoms.     Mr.  A.  W. 
Baker,  M.B.,  M.S.,   F.RC.S.L,  L.D.S.D.,    reid   a  paper 
describing  cases  of  diffi:ult  eruption  of  the  third  molar. 


Friday,  August  .?/•(/,  1907. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett,  M.R.C  S.Eng.,  read  a  paper  on 
some  anatomical  results  of  efficient  mastication. 
Attrition  of  the  teeth  was  a  concomitant,  he  said,  of 
efficient  mastication,  but  was  rarely  seen  in  modern 
mouths,  whereas  it  was  common  in  most  ancient  races. 
Another  common  effect  of  efficient  masticatory  power 
was  a  broad  and  well-developed  dental  arch  partially 
due  to  the  obliquity  of  the  lower  molars,  which  pro- 
duced a  resultant  force  pressing  outwards.  The 
wearing  away  of  the  inner  cusp3  of  the  teeth 
associated  with  attrition  was  confirmatory  of  this. 
The  deposit  of  tartar  was  common  in  all  secluded 
situations  even  in  temporary  teeth  when  efficient  mas- 
tication kept  the  tooth-grinding  surfaces  clean,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  Nature's  preventive  of  dental 
caries  of  interstitial  and  cervical  situation.  The  incisor 
teeth  in  ancient  jaws  and  other  modern  jaws  with  well- 
developed  muscular  markings  were  never  prominent, 
but  tended  rather  to  become  opposed  edge  to  edge. 
Tnere  was  little  indication  in  the  teeth  of  any  change 
which  might  be  ascribed  to  acquired  hereditary  characters. 
In  some  races  of  men,  however,  some  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  teeth  appeared  to  have  taken  place  and  the  crowns 
to  be  broader  and  flatter  and  the  fissures  less  marked. 
It  was  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proper  dental  arch  as  to  how  far  properly- 
devised  exercises  of  the  masticatory  muscles  would  be 
valuable.  The  speaker  then  showed  some  slides  of  a 
curious  fungoid  growth  affecting  the  denture  of  certain 
teeth  in  the  jaws  of  a  skull  dug  up  in  Ireland;  the 
infection  was  post  mortem.  Mr.  J.  F.  Colyer,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  Dean  of  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital,  followed  with 
a  piper  on  the  irregularities  of  teeth  in  animals, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  In  his  preliminary 
remarks  he  said  he  had  studied  the  deformities  of 
animals'  jaws  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  facts  relating 
to  the  etiology  of  irregularities  in  man.  Certain  well- 
defined  groups  of  irregularity  were  probable  in  animals, 
and  among  them  he  discussed:  (a)  Irregularities  due 
to  persistence  of  deciduous  teeth,  and  irregularities 
due  to  crowding ;  (M  undue  prominence  of  the  superior 
teeth  (maxillary);  (c)  displacement  of  teeth:  (d)  effects 
of  rickets,  the  position  of  the  teeth.  Slides  were  shown 
exhibiting  the  various  irregularities — those  due  to  the 
persistence  of  temporary  teeth  were  commonest  in  the 
ungulata.  and  in  the  maxilla  rather  than  the  mandible. 
Crowding  due  to  want  of  room  was  common  in  the 
small  carnivora  in  the  incisor  region,  in  the  canidae  in 
the  premolar  regioD.  The  latter  group  appeared  to  have 
some  relation  to  the  length  of  the  muzzle  a3  theteeth 
did  not  vary  in  size  as  did  the  length  of  the  animal's 
jaw.  In  the  ungulata,  premolar  irregularity  due  to 
crowding  was  rare,  partially  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  the  premolars  and  molars  under ivent  absorption 
at  their  points  of  mutual  apposition.  In  500  horses 
examined  only  3  cases  of  premolar  crowding  were  seen. 
Undue  prominence  of  the  superior  incisors  was  fairly 
common  in  horses,  and  was  known  as  parrot  mouth. 
This  condition  of  superior  protrusion  is  not  common  in 
other  animals,  but  a  case  of  superior  protrusion  in  a  fox 
was  shown.  Complete  displi'  e  acnt  of  teeth  was  shown 
in  three  monkeys,  a  wallaby,  and  a  bear.  The  effect  of 
rickets  on  the  position  of  the  Ue;h  was  well  seen  in 
lions  and  tigers.  The  incisois  were  generaMy  displaced 
outwards.  The  bone  was  also  thickened,  as  Mr.  Bland- 
Sutton  had  shown,  in  the  region  of  tie  tooth 
sacs.  In  conclusion,  a  hope  was  expressed  that 
veterinary  surgeons  would  give  the  question  the 
attention"  it  deserved,  as  much  of  the  etiology  of 
human  dental  irregularities  might,  thereby  be  elucidated. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  T.  Fairbank,  MS  ,  F.R.C.S., 
LD.-.Lond.,  one  of  the  Honorarv  Secretaries  read  his 
paper  entitled  Sarcoma  of  the  Javs.  Thi3  contained 
an  instructive  analysis  of  140  cases  of  sarcoma  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  jaw;  all  the  cases  had  been  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  ages  of  the 
pitients  ranged  from  0-10  up  to  over  70  years  of  age,  20 
ca=es  having  occurred  in  the  first  group  and  2  in  the  last. 
Although  in  only  10  cases  of  the  140  was  there  any  note 
of  previoiB  dental  caries  or  pyo:  rhoea,  the  writer  thought 
teeth  were  more  frequently  associated  with  thistype  of 
growth.  All  varieties  of  sarcoma  were  met  with  in  the  jaws, 
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the  commonest  being  mjeloid,  or  myeloma  (giant  celled), 
which  variety  at  the  same  time  was  the  least  malignant. 
Over  forty  years  of  age  the  upper  jaw  appeared  to  be 
mora  frequently  attacked.  Myelomata  were  generally 
endosteal,  and  commonest  in  the  jaws  in  the  bicuspid 
and  molar  region.  Round  and  swindle-celled  were  the 
most  malignant,  while  those  tendirjg  to  undergo  fibrosis 
held  an  intermediate  position.  Glandular  infection 
was  rare  even  when  the  neighbouring  glands  are 
enlarged  and  swollen,  secondary  deposits  being  very  rare. 
Before  operation  the  variety  of  the  growth  should  be 
determined,  but  an  exploratory  incision  was  not 
advisable.  Myelomata  might  as  a  rule  be  safely 
removed  without  making  an  extensive  incision.  With 
the  exception  of  myeloid  growths,  operations  for  the 
removal  of  sarcomata  from  the  jaws  gave  very  unsatis- 
factory results.  Of  the  myelomata  noted,  recurrence 
took  place  in  12  cases. 

Section  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 
The  entire  second   session  was  taken  up  by  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  measures  to  be  recommended  to  secure 
the  earlier  recognition   of  uterine  cancer,  which   was 
opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer.     After  reviewing  the 
enormous  mortality  from  this  disease,  he  attributed  the 
want  of  energy  in  attempting  to  cope   with   it  to  the 
pessimism     of    some    distinguished    operators    whose 
results  had    been    exceptionally  unfortunate,    so  that 
many  people  believed  that  the  most  to  be  hoped  from 
operation  was  the  prolongation  of  life,   recurrence  of 
the  disease  being  certain.    This  he  held  to  be  far  from  the 
truth.    If  a  survival  of  five  years  without  recurrence 
was    accepted     as     a     cure,     at     least     one-third    of 
all    cases    in    which    the    disease    was    confined    to 
the      uterus    were     curable      by    vaginal      operation. 
Much  was  claimed  for  the  extended  abdominal  opera- 
tion, on  the  absolute  value  of  which  it  was  too  soon  to 
decide,  but  its  immediate  mortality  was  about  20  per 
cent.,  and  more  was  to  be  hoped  from  earlier  diagnosis 
than  from  the  most  extensive  extirpation  of  the  disease. 
The   obstacles  in   the  way  were  the  ignorance  of  the 
patients  and  their  delay  in  seeking  advice ;  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  insist  on  promptly  makirg 
an  examination  sufficient  for  diagnosis,  or  the  refusal  of 
the  patient    to    submit    to    such    examination,    and, 
further,  the  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  some  forms  of 
malignant  diseise.      The  clinical   features  as   well  as 
microscopical  methods  had  to  be  considered,  but  the 
only  early  symptoms  were  haemorrhage  and  discharge; 
pain  seldom  until  late.    Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  said  that 
even   though   recurrence   was  frequent,    and"  occurred 
sometimes  after  many  years,  there  was  in  cases  not  too 
far     advanced     the    probability    of    prolonged    good 
health   and   the   possibility   of  "a  radical    cure.      The 
careful    selection    of    cases    for    operation    was,  how- 
ever, most  impDrtant,  as  a  fatal  or  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion deterred  other  sufferers  from  applying  for  relief. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Johnstone,  later  in  the  discussion,  pointed  out 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  missionary  to  suffering 
women  was  one  of  themselves  who  had  been  relieved  by 
operation.     Dr.  Galabin  suggested  that  when  a  medical 
man  could  not  induce  a  woman  to  submit  to  a  necessary 
examination  he  should  refer  her  to  one  of  the  medical 
practitioners   of  her   own   sex.     Professor   Strassmann 
described  the    beneficial  effects  of  Professor  Winter's 
campaign    against    cancer,     attaching    particular    im- 
portance to  the  instruction  of  midwives.    After  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Bowreman  Jessett  and  Dr.  W.  W.  H. 
Tate,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann  proposed  : 
That  a  Committee  of  the  S.ction  should  be  formed  to  con- 
sider what  steps  may  be  takeD  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  early  signs  and  symptoms  of  uterine  cancer. 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Inglis  Parsons  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ryall.    The  discussion  was  continued  by 
D.-.    Thomas    Wilson,    Dr.   Munro   Kerr,  Dr.  Cutbbert 
Lockyer,  Dr.  Frederick  Edge,  Dr.  S.Cameron,  Dr.Marian 
Gilchrist,   and  Dr.    Gaorge    Rice.    'J  he  President  (Dr. 
Hastings  Tweedy)  did  not  think  that  the  ignorance  of 
public  was  so  gross  as  had  been  supposed.     Nurses  and 
midwives  were  aware  that  haemorrhage  and  a  foul  dis- 
charge   were     symptomatic    of    cancer;     indeed,    any 
woman  would,  he  believed,  expect  that  if  she  had  cancer 


of  the  womb  it  would  cause  these  symptoms.  Dr. 
Thomas  WiJson|  moved  as  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
McCann's  motion : 

That  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  disstminating  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  early  recognition  of  uterine  cancer  ; 

and  this,  having  been  seconded  by  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
was  carried  ;  and,  when  put  as  a  substantive  motion,  was 
agreed  to  nemine  contradict  nit. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
Dr.  Cuthbert  Lockyer  read  a  paper  on  the  operative 
treatment  of  cervix  carcinoma  in  which  on  the  ground 
of    personal   experience  he  advocated  the  radical  ab- 
dominal operation  by  Wertheim's  method  as  the  only 
scientific  operation  "because  it  minimized  the  risks  of 
implantation  by  providing  for  the  complete  encapsula- 
tion of  the  diseased  tissue  prior  to  its  removal.     The 
operability  of  the  cases  coming  to  him  had   under  this 
method  been  70.59  per  cent,  compared  with  18.5  per 
cent,  by  the  vaginal  way,    He  used  no  drainage.    A 
lively  discussion  took  place.    After  some  remarks  by 
Mrs.  Stanley  Boyd  and   Mr.  Malcolm  supporting  Dr. 
Lockyer's  views,  Dr.   Herbert   Spencer   alluded  to  the 
excellent    results    obtained    by  vaginal   operations  in 
cancer  of  the  portio,  and  recommended  the  radical  ad- 
dominal  method  for  advanced  cases  only.    Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  in  advanced  cases,  had  had  a  primary  mortality 
from  Wertheim's  operation  of  more  than  40  per  cent, 
compared   with   2  per  cent,  for  vaginal  hysterectomy. 
Dr.   Munro   Kerr    deprecated    the    comparison   of   the 
mortality  after  the  two  methods,  as  they  were  done  for 
different    conditions.       The    President    (Dr.     Hastings 
Tweedy)  pointed  out  that  in  eases  advanced  beyond  the 
early  stages  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  all  the  details 
of  Wertheim's  technique  in  which  he  considered  that 
the  removal  of  the  vagina  was  the  best  feature.    In  his 
reply,  Dr.  Lockyer  expressing  his  sympathy  with  those 
who  in  operating  on  advanced  cases,  quite  hopeless  by 
the  vaginal  route,   had  had    unfortunate  results,  said 
that  his  principle  was  to  do  the  best  possible  for  each 
individual    patient,    regardless  of  his  own    statistics. 
Professor  Strassmann,  of  Berlin,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  indications  for  operating  upon  uterine  fibroids,  and 
the  methods  of  doing  so.     Among  the  classical  indica- 
tions he  laid  particular  stress  on  the  effect  of  fibroid! 
growths  in  the  uterus,  upon  the  heart,  and  upon  the 
complications    by  adnexal    disease  often   much   more 
important  than   the  uterine  tumours.    He  advocated 
vaginal  operation,  as  hernia  had  been  recorded  even  after 
the  transverse  suprapubic   incision.      Replying  to  Dr. 
Spencer,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  greater 
facility  of  controlling  hemorrhage  by  the  abdominal 
route,  the  author  said  that  there  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  doing  so  in  vaginal  operations — two  or  three  ligatures 
on  each  side  were  generally  sufficient.   When  the  uterus 
should  be  preservtd,  enucleation  was,  if  possible,  better 
than  hysterectomy.    The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some 
twenty-five  beautifully  mounted  specimens,  which  had 
been  shown  in  the  pathological  museum.    Dr.  Frederick 
Edge  then  read  a  paper  on  the  technique  of  abdominal 
hysterectomy,  and  Dr.  S.  Cameron  one  upon  fibroids 
and  fibromyomatous  tumours  in  unusual  sites;  and  an 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Tate,  Dr. 
Inglis  Parsons,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson.  Dr.  Munro  Kerr. 
Dr.  Walter  Swayne  and  the   President  took  part,  and 
Professor  Strassmann  having  replied.   Dr.  Munro  Kerr 
reported  a  case  of  complete  rupture  of  the  uterus,  with 
escape  of  the  fetus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  Dr. 
Inglis  Parsons,  a  series  of  100  consecutive  abdominal 
sections  in  hospital  practice.      On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Inglis  Parsons,  seconded  by  Dr.  Malcolm,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  by  acclamation  to  the  President 
(Dr.  Hastings  Tweed) )  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


Section  of  State  Memcine. 

Thursday,   Amjust    1st,  1907. 

Professor  H.  Kenwood,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  of  University- 
College,  London,  read  a  paper  on  the  reduction  of 
infant  mortality  by  better  management  and  control  of 
the    milk    supply.    He  said   that  much   mischief  was 
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caused  by  feeding  infants  upon  milk  brought  straight 
from  the  cow,  but  to  judge  from  the  recently  published 
reports  of  municipal  milk  depots  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  statistics  ;  the  factors  of  neglect, 
environment,  etc.,  confused  the  true  issue.  What  was 
irieedly  chiefly  was  that  the  milk  trade  generally  should 
become  more  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  pure  supply,  although  perfection  was  probably  un- 
attainable. The  milk  must  be  pure  at  the  source,  and 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  average  dairy  farmer  had 
done  very  little  to  improve  the  nature  of  his  surround- 
ings. Tn  this  respect  a  lesson  was  to  be  learnt  from 
Denmark.  Fressuro  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
farmer  by  the  distributor,  and  probably  that  would  be 
the  best  line  of  action  to  take,  as  it  seemed  hopeless  to 
•expect  much  in  the  way  of  inspection  from  rural  autho- 
rities. The  establishment  of  municipal  milk  depots  must 
be  considered  absolutely  incomplete  unless  accompanied 
by  infant  consultations — indeed,  he  would  advocate  the 
latter  in  preference  to  the  former.  He  also  advocated 
the  annual  licensing  of  all  places  where  milk  was  sold 
or  stored,  and  the  systematic  inspection  of  milcb  cows 
by  veterinary  surgeons  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture;  it  would  thus  be  possible  to  segregate 
and  to  slaughter  animals  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
coupled  with  suitable  compensation.  The  dangers  of 
sterilized  milk  had  been  exaggerated  if  the  evidence  of 
this  and  other  countries  was  to  be  believed,  and  he 
considered  England  very  backward  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  Dr.  E.  W.  Routley's  paper  on  the  home  con- 
tamination of  milk  was  read  by  Dr.  Gibson  of  Alder- 
shot.  In  it  the  writer  pointed  out  that  in  Aldershot 
there  were  to  be  found  two  populations  side  by 
side,  of  19,000  and  15,000  respectively,  supplied  with 
milk  from  the  same  sources.  The  infantile  mortality 
was  widely  different,  the  difference  being  most  obvious 
in  the  case  of  diarrhoeal  diseases.  He  believed  that 
this  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  superior  sanitary 
surroundings  of  the  camp  population.  In  the  town 
milk  had  been  found  to  be  stored  in  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  some  of  which  were  overcrowded ;  free  access 
was  given  to  dust,  dirt,  and  flies.  A  condition  of  milk 
supply  was  thus  induced  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  gastric  and  diarrhoeal  disease.  It  might,  he 
admitted,  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  sources 
of  milk  supply,  but  mainly  with  relation  to  tuber- 
culosis, but,  in  his  opinion,  the  main  source 
of  contamination  occurred  in  the  home.  In  the 
discussion  which  took  place  the  following  mem- 
bers took  part :  Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  Dr. 
Tidswell  (Torquay),  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  (Toronto), 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Davis  (R.AM.C).  Professor  Starkey 
{Montreal),  Dr.  Sandwilh  (Cairo),  Dr  Wynne  (Leigh), 
Dr.  Coutts  (Blackpool),  Dr.  Drury  (Halifax),  Dr.  Sack 
Noy  Scott,  Dr.  Barclay  (Weymouth).  Dr  Nash  (Beccles), 
Dr.  Brown  (Ayr),  Dr.  Parkirson  (Wimborne),  Dr.  Bond. 
Dr.  Drysdale  (London),  Dr.  Gibson  (Aldershot),  and 
Dr.  Straton  (Salisbury).  Dr.  Newsholme  thanked  the 
readers  and  Dr.  Kenwood  briefly  replied.  Dr.  Herbert 
Jones  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  Is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  operative  inspec- 
tion of  rnra!  milk  supplies  that  such  inspection  should  be 
made  by  officers  not  subject  to  periodical  reappointment. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  1907. 
Professor  Starkey  (McGill  University,  Montreal)  read 
a  paper  on  the  economical  treatment  of  sewage  in  rural 
communities.  He  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  need  for 
keeping  a  strict  watch  on  the  law  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject; thus  (1)  no  nuisance  must  be  committed;  (2)  the 
water  supply  must  be  safeguarded  ;  (3)  where  no  sewers 
existed  safe  and  proper  cesspools  must  be  constructed. 
There  were  several  conditions  which  required  notice— 
the  single  house,  communities  below  300  population, 
and  larger  but  still  rural  communities.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  rural  sewage— the  ordinary  drainage 
free  from  excrement  which  was  otherwise  dealt 
■with,  arid  the  mixed  sewpge  where  everything  went 
together.  But  analyses  showed  plainly  that  practi- 
cally the  composition  of  the  two  forms  wss  identical. 
Tinder  these  circumstances  the  speaker  had  always 
advised  the  mixed  system  as  being  the  best,  although 
many  eminent  authorities  differed  from  him.  Schemes 
put  forward  must  be  independent  cf  climatic  conditions, 


and  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  world  if  they  were  to 
be  successful.  In  the  past  the  cesspool  had  been  the 
general  rule,  as  giving  least  trouble  and  causing  but 
little  nuisance ;  but  none  could  really  be  made  satis- 
factory, they  were  always  liable  to  set  up  infectious 
disease,  and  were  incapable  of  being  efficiently  disin- 
fected. The  dry  earth  closet  was  a  simple  and  far 
superior  method  of  dealing  with  human  excreta. 
Sewage  treatment  was  either  land  treatment,  which 
gave  the  best  results,  or  the  artificial  methods  the 
results  of  which  were  excellent  chemically  but  of  small 
value  bacteriologically.  Land  treatment  was  more 
economical,  and  could  be  of  universal  application;  the 
largest  rural  plant  of  which  he  had  had  practical 
experience  was  5,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Broad  irrigation,  especial  in  warm  weather,  must  inevit- 
ably be  accompanied  by  excessive  bacterial  growth. 
The  author  then  put  forward  the  details  of  the 
method  of  tanks  and  distribution  which  he  had  been 
advocating  for  rural  communities  in  Canada.  A 
short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Drs.  Scott  Tew 
(Tonbridge),  Kenwood,  Scott  (Plymstock),  and  Tids- 
well (Torquay),  took  part.  Professor  Starkey  briefly 
replied.  Dr.  Tidswell  (Torquaj)  read  a  paper  on  the 
evils  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  laying  special 
stress  on  the  poisonous  character  of  nicotine  and  the 
pernicious  habit  of  juvenile  cigarette  smoking.  The 
difficulty  of  giving  up  the  habit  was  so  great  that  it  was 
obviously  foolish  to  adopt  it.  The  nation  was  certainly 
deteriorating  from  the  enormous  use  of  tobacco  by 
every  class  of  the  community.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  induced  to  sign  a  pledge  never  to  smoke. 
He  also  alluded  to  the  dangers  produced  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  diseases  caused  by  smokirg — notably 
cancer  of  the  tongue  and  lip,  and  general  paralysis. 
Dr.  Drury  (Halifax)  did  not  feel  that  a  case  had  been 
presented  against  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco,  and 
alluded  to  Raleigh.  Dr.  McWalter  (Dublin)  considered 
that  smoking  might  possibly  be  a  preventive  against 
tuberculosis.  Dr.  Wynne  (Leigh)  spoke  briefly  on  the 
former,  and  Dr.  Newsholme  dealt  with  the  relations 
between  tobacco  and  tubercle.  Dr.  SladeKing,  in 
a  most  humorous  speech,  opened  a  discussion  on  the 
isolation  of  the  infectious  sick  in  rural  hospitals.  He 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  rural  medical  officers 
of  health  had  to  encounter  in  a  typical  case  of  diph- 
theria. To  keep  out  the  neighbours  and  their  children 
was  very  difficult,  and  the  best  solution  seemed  to  be  to 
segregate  the  healthy  children,  and  charge  the  cost 
under  the  head  of  disinfection.  Dr.  McWalter  discussed 
the  subject  of  pout- mortem  putrefaction,  and  condemred 
the  present  method  of  burial.  After  alluding  to  different 
systems,  including  cremation,  he  recommended  a  mel  hod 
of  injecting  dead  bodies  with  formalin. 


Naval  and  Military  Section. 
Thursday,  August  1st,  1007. 
The  first  paper  read  at  the  second  meetirg  of  this 
Section  was  by  Surgeon  C.  H  Busche,  R  N.,  who  dealt 
with  the  treatment  afloat  of  syphilis.  He  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  keeping  all  cases  of  venereal  sores  and 
some  cases  of  urethral  discharge  under  regular  obser- 
vation, even  after  those  conditions  had  disappeared, 
with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  He  urged  the  necessity  for  sending 
records  of  "  venereal  cases"  with  men  wherever  drafted 
away,  so  that  the  new  medical  officers  might  be  informed 
of  their  condition,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
treatment  they  had  had.  The  term  "  syphilis  "  should 
be  used  only  to  mean  constitutional  syphilis.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  informing  men  of 
the  Dature  of  their  disease,  of  the  treatment  necessary 
for  its  cure,  and  of  its  effect  if  uncured  on  themselves 
and  others.  Printed  rules  should  be  given  to  patients 
giving  that  information.  The  author  insisted  on  the 
benefit  of  routine  weekly  inspection  of  all  men  suffering 
from  syphilis  and  recommended  the  administration 
of  mercury  by  the  intramuscular  injection  as  the 
most  serviceable  method.  Local  applications  were 
necessary  for  active  lesions,  and  solid  copper  sul- 
phate was  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The  next 
paper    was    by    Staff    Surgeon    H.    L.    Norris,    R  N., 
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on  wireless  telegraphy  and  hospital  ships.  These 
ships,  regarded  from  a  purely  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  were  to  be  recommended,  but  in  war  time 
they  would  possess  a  certain  strateg'cal  value,  and 
therein  lay  a  difficulty.  The  functions  of  a  hospital 
ship  were  the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  obtained  in  a  warship, 
and  the  relieving  of  a  ship  of  its  wounded  after  an 
action,  thus  rendering  it  more  efficient  for  further 
fighting.  In  that  way  the  hospital  ship  acquired  a 
strategical  value.  To  perform  her  duties  the  ship 
must  be  on  the  scene  with  the  minimum  of 
delay  after  the  battle,  and  some  means  of  keeping 
in  communication  with  the  fleet  was  essential.  A 
hospital  ship  within  visual  signalling  distance  of  its 
fleet  might  by  its  very  presence  give  information  to  an 
enemy  of  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the  fleet  itself, 
and  this  might  be  a  great  disadvantage  when  secrecy  of 
movement  was  necessary.  The  Hague  Conference  laid 
down  that  belligerents  had  the  right  to  control  hospital 
ships.  It  was  advisable  that  hospital  ships  should 
carry  a  wireless  telegraphic  installation.  On  the  out- 
break of  war  it  was  customary  for  belligerents  to  issue 
notice  of  what  they  would  consider  contraband,  and  it 
was  possible  that  in  future  warfare  wireless  telegraphic 
installations  might  come  under  that  heading;  supposing, 
however,  that  such  a  method  of  communiea'jion  was 
allowed  on  these  ships  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
to  be  used  only  for  unwarlike  purposes,  nevertheless  it 
was  conceivable  that  trouble  might  arise.  The  neces- 
sity for  hospital  ships  having  been  recognized  their 
efficiency  would  be  gravely  lessened  if  the  power  of 
long-distance  signalling  wis  denied  them  in  warfare, 
and  although  the  international  conference  recently  held 
on  wireless  telegraphy  made  no  mention  of  hospital 
ships,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  means  of  communi- 
cation would  be  allowed  them.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Caldwell,  R.A.M.C,  read  a  paper  on  enteric  fever  during 
active  service.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
disposal  of  excremental  matter,  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  the  importance  of  covering  faecal  matter, 
and  commented  on  the  results  which  might  confidently 
Vie  expected  from  some  system  of  latrine  accommoda- 
tion which  comprised  the  reception  of  such  matter  in 
a  liquid  medium.  Such  a  system  appeared  to  be 
realized  in  the  latrine  of  the  United  States  army. 
The  advantages  of  that  system  would  not  find  their 
limitation  in  the  disposal  of  solid  excreta,  but  would 
also  go  far  to  eliminate  the  danger — possibly  more  real, 
if  less  evident — of  the  spread  of  enteric  by  infected 
urine.  In  regard  to  the  spread  of  disease  by  contact 
with  the  sick,  the  author  concluded  that  the  methods 
of  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  summed 
up  in  the  words—early  detection,  early  isolation,  and 
early  removal.  Surgeon-Colonel  P.  Broome  Giles  com- 
municated a  paper  on  the  position  of  the  volunteer 
stretcher-bearer.  The  author  defended  the  retention 
of  the  present  unit  system  of  regimental  stretcher 
bearers,  stating  that  in  war  the  actual  fighting 
zone  where  the  first  line  of  medical  assistance  was 
immediately  wanted  was  not  protected  by  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention.  Further,  all  the  other  lines  of 
medical  assistance  were  protected  under  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  there  was  the  sentimental,  but  none 
the  less  true,  idea  that  men  fought  better  when  they 
knew,  and  that,  should  they  fall,  they  would  be  as  speedily 
as  possible  succoured  by  their  own  comrades,  and  that 
comrades  would  at  all  risk  help  each  other.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author  the  regimental  stretcher-bearer 
must  continue  to  exist  ;  and  if  stretcher-bearers  were 
used  such  as  were  contemplated  to  complete  the  war 
establishment  of  field  ambulances,  they  could  only  be 
employed  efficiently  after  the  battle  was  over. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  ir/07. 
At  the  concluding  session  of  this  Section,  the  first 
paper,  read  by  Major  N.  Faichnie,  R.A.M.C.,  dealt  with 
water  supply  in  camps,  on  the  march,  and  in  battle. 
The  author  observed  that  any  form  of  analysis  required 
time;  it  was  impossible  even  for  an  expert  to  s»y 
merely  by  looking  at  it  whether  a  water  was  good  or 
bad.  There  were  certain  facts  about  water  which  every 
officer  and  every  soldier  must  understand,  the  most  im-  ( 
portant  being  that  all  water  must  be  considered  bad,  and  1 


none  that  had  rot  been  purified  should  be  used.  The 
usual  rules  for  protecting  water  must  be  strictly 
enforced,  but  in  addition  all  water  must  be  purified,  not 
fordrinkirg  only  but  for  washing  up  as  well.  Every 
time  a  water-bottle  or  water-cart  was  filled  with  unsafe 
water  it  became  impure  and  remained  unfit  for  use  till 
sterilized.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  regulation  water- 
bottle  could  not  be  properly  cleansed  inside,  and  because 
of  this  in  hot  climates  it  became  offensive;  the  outer 
covering  of  felt  of  the  bottle  should  be  attached 
to  the  sling  so  that  the  bottle  could  be 
drawn  out  and  put  directly  on  the  fire,  thus  providing 
an  alternative  method  of  purifying  both  water  and 
bottle;  further,  the  mouthpiece  became  coated  with 
dust,  which  was  removed  by  an  unwashed  hand  or  dirty 
handkerchief.  These  defects,  the  authcr  contended, 
could  be  removed  by  the  employment  of  the  water- 
bottle  that  he  had  devised.  A  paper  was  then  com- 
municated by  Major  R.  J.  Blackham  on  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  in  the  army,  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  appearance  of  the  new  regulations  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  and  rank  and  file  of  the  army 
in  the  elements  of  hygiene  made  the  subject  perhaps 
the  leading  medico-military  question  of  the  hour.  The 
author  suggested  that  the  teaching  of  hygiene  might 
be  further  extended  in  the  public  military  service  by 
the  training  of  quartermasters  in  hygiene,  and  the 
institution  of  examinations  in  sanitation  for  officers  of 
that  class  prior  to  promotion.  The  teaching  of  hygiene 
to  soldiers  in  army  schools  was  an  essential  subject  for 
the  various  military  certificates  of  education,  and 
the  adoption  of  hygiene  as  a  compulsory  subject  for 
pupil  schoolmasters  at  the  Duke  of  York's  School,  and 
for  all  steps  in  the  schoolmasters  promotion.  The 
training  of  army  schoolmistresses  in  infant  hygiene  at 
military  families'  hospitals,  and  the  instruction  of  elder 
girls  in  armv  schools  in  the  care  of  children,  were  also 
urged.  Finally  was  advised  the  opening  up  of  certain 
staff  appointments  involving  executive  sanitary 
duties  to  military  medical  officers,  and  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  hygienic  training  adopted  for 
regular  troops  to  the  voluntary  or  territorial 
forces,  with  the  appointment  of  regimental  medical 
officers  as  sanitary  rather  than  surgical  experts. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Wilson,  R  A.M.C  ,read  a  paper- 
in  support  of  the  need  for  a  trained  male  personnel 
in  the  medical  services,  and  concluded  by  referring  to 
the  scheme  for  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  to  take 
over  the  charge  of  military  hospitals  at  home  on 
mobilization  when  the  R  A  M.O.  officers  and  men  were 
withdrawn  for  active  service.  That  cou'.d  not  be  dona 
successfully  unless  the  personnel,  officers,  and  men  were 
trained,  and  they  could  not  be  trained  unless 
medical  men  resident  in  the  locality  would  take 
an  interest  in  the  scheme  and  assist  in  the  instruction. 
It  wa*  not  too  much,  the  author  thought,  to  ask  medical 
men  to  interest  themselves  in  the  local  organization  and 
to  a?sist  in  the  drill  exercises  and  lectures  for  the  men. 
P.y  doing  so  every  man  would  be  performing  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  the  reserve  of  trained  men  who  might  be 
called  upon  in  time  of  need  would  be  strengthened. 
A  paper  communicated  by  Surgeon  P.  T.  Sut- 
cliffe,  on  the  treatment  afloat  of  burns  and  scalds,, 
contained  criticisms  on  carron  oil,  which  did  not  absorb 
discharges,  requind  frequent  change  of  dressing,  was 
dirty  with  regard  to  linen,  difficult  to  remove  when 
other  applications  were  chosen,  and  occupied  consider- 
able space  in  men-of-war.  The  advantages  of  lotions 
for  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds  were  also  coir- 
sidered.  Lotions  were  aseptic  and  antiseptic,  absorbed 
discharges,  required  less  frequent  change,  had  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  the  space  occupied  was  incon- 
siderable. Picric  acid  was  recommended  as  an  appli1- 
cation  for  the  treatment  afloat  of  burns  and  scalds. 
The  work  of  the  Section  concluded  with  a  paper  on  the- 
choice  of  the  field  of  practice,  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Home, 
M.l>„  l;  \. 


The  Xew  York  Board  of  Kducation  has  given  its  sanction 
to  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  deaf.  It  will  havc- 
accommodation  for  175  deaf  pupils.  It  is  intended  to 
teach  lip-reading  and  oral  speech  exclusively,  and  to  make 
manual  training  and  industrial  work  prominent  feature* 
in  the  courses  of  instruction. 
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The  Fiklayson  Memorial  Lectureship. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  fund  was  collected  to 
institute  a  Lectureship  to  commemorate  the  life  and  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Finlayson.  The  committee  have 
invited  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  of  London,  to  deliver  the  first 
lecture.  This  invitation  has  been  accepted,  and  the 
lecture  will  probably  be  given  about  the  beginning  of  next 
February.  i3y  the  terms  of  the  Lectureship,  the  lecture 
must  be  upon  some  subject  connected  with  medicine  or 
cognate  sciences. 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  Carswell. 
At  a  meeting  recently  held  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Provost,  it  was  decided  to  raise  a  fund  to  express  in  a 
tangible  form  the  sympathy  very  generally  felt  for  Dr. 
John  Carswell,  who  was  the  victim  of  the  recent  shooting 
outrage.  After  some  general  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  :— 

That  this  meeting,  convened  by  the  Lord  Provost,  expresses 
deep  sympathy  with  Dr.  John  Carswell  in  the  sull'eriugs  he 
has  endured  arising  from  the  recent  distressing  incident, 
^vhen  he  was  shot  at  and  seriously  injured  in  one  of  the 
public  streets  of  the  city  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
hereby  resolves  to  organize  a  subscription  fund  for 
presentation  to  him,  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  citizens. 

The  Lord  Provost  was  appointed  convener,  with  Dr.  J. 
Crawlord  Renton  sub-convener,  and  Mr.  Nicol,  the  City 
Chamberlain,  honorary  treasurer. 

Notification  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Fever. 
The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  as  local  authority 
ander  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  has 
decided  to  maintain  in  force  for  a  further  period  of  twelve 
months,  that  is  until  July  31st,  1908,  the  obligation  at 
present  existing  to  notify  all  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 
During  the  week  ending  mid-day  Saturday,  July  27tb, 
2  cases  were  notified  to  the  public  health  authorities  of 
Edinburgh  as  suspicious  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Of 
these,  1  was  removed  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  two  deaths 
iiave  occurred  during  the  week,  and  10  cases  remain  under 
observation.  The  Registrar-General,  for  the  same  period, 
reports  11  deaths  from  this  disease  in  eight  principal 
towns  of  Scotland — 7  in  Glasgow,  3  in  Edinburgh,  and  1  in 
Leith.  In  the  week  ending  August  3rd  2  cases  were 
notified  as  suspicious  in  Edinburgh,  1  of  which  was 
removed  to  hospital.  During  the  week  1  death  occurred, 
and  11  ca^es  remain  under  observation.  The  Registrar- 
General,  for  the  same  period,  reports  14  deaths — 9  in 
Glasgow,  2  in  Leith,  and  1  in  each  of  these  three  towns 
— Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Paisley. 


Uwlattfc. 

Dispensary  Medical  Officers  and  their  Substitutes. 
Some  of  the  dispensary  medical  officers  in  Cork  and  its 
district  are  at  present  being  forced  to  forego  their  hard- 
earned  holidays  owing  to  the  action  oi  certain  members  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  which  they  respectively 
work.  Up  to  twelve  months  ago  the  Guardians  granted 
an  annual  holiday  without  any  stipulation,  accepting  the 
substitute  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  the  medical  officers  nomi- 
nated. At  that  time  a  certain  number  of  guardians  passed 
a  resolution  compelling  medical  officers  to  give  a  fortnight's 
notice  of  their  holidays,  with  the  result  that  when  some 
of  the  medical  officers  applied  for  their  holidays  quite 
recently,  and  nominated  their  substitute  as  usual,  a 
number  of  canvassed  guardians  attended  and  refused 
these  doctors'  nominations,  appointing  instead  a  protege 
of  their  own,  quite  regardless  of  whether  the  sub- 
stitute suited  either  the  district  or  the  private 
patients  of  the  medical  officer  wishing  for  leave. 
The  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  dispensary 
doctors  have  preferred  to  forego  their  holidays  entirely  or 
else  pay  for  their  substitutes  out  of  their  own  pocket,    A 


caEe  in  point  at  the  present  time  Is  that  of  Dr.  Curran,  of 
Kllleagh,  who,  desirous  of  taking  annual  leave,  gave  due 
notice  and  nominated  a  neighbouring  colleague,  Dr.  Orpin, 
to  do  his  work  in  his  absence,  but  the  Youghal  Board  at 
their  meeting  nominated  Dr.  Twomey  to  do  the  work,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  asking  the  guardians  to  recon- 
sider their  action.  After  some  discussion  the  two  names 
were  put  to  the  poll,  and  Dr.  Twomey  got  It  votes,  while 
Dr.  Orpin  got  9.  Since  then  a  stormy  meeting  of  the 
Youghal  Board  of  Guardiacs  has  taken  place,  and  a  tele- 
gram was  read  from  Dr.  Curran  asking  that  his  application 
for  leave  be  withdrawn  altogether,  as  he  was  determined  to 
forego  his  holidays  rather  than  not  have  the  substitute  he 
wished  appointed.  At  the  meeting  above  referred  to 
notice  of  motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  requiring 
the  medical  officers  to  give  a  fortnight's  notice  of 
their  Intention  to  take  holidays  was  handed  in,  but 
the  chairman  refused  to  accept  it,  and  a  noisy  meeting 
ensued,  it  being  quite  apparent  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  members  were  for  rescinding  the  resolution, 
but  the  chairman  and  his  minority  absolutely  refused  to 
give  way  or  take  the  names  of  those  in  favour  of  puttng 
the  proposition.  Eveatually  those  In  favour  of  putt  ng 
the  motion  moved  to  one  side  of  the  room  amid  uproar, 
and  the  clerk  counted  12  for  the  motion  and  11,  including 
the  chairman,  Fgiinst.  The  majority  appointed  a  chair- 
man of  their  own,  and  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  duly  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
resolution  demanding  fourteen  days'  notice  from  the 
doctors  be  rescinded,  and  the  application  of  Dr.  Ronayne, 
who  had  also  applied  for  leave,  waa  granted  unanimously, 
he  naming  his  own  substitute. 

Dr.  Walter  Bernard. 
A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Londonderry  to  present  to  Dr. 
Walter  Bernard,  of  Londonderry  and  Buncrana,  co. 
Donegal,  some  token  of  the  esteem  and  regard  which  the 
many  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  him  dutiDg  his 
long  professional  life  have  won  for  him  among  all  classes. 
The  incident  which  has  called  forth  this  general  expression 
of  feeling  at  the  present  moment  is  an  accident  of  which 
Dr.  Bernard  wa?  the  victim  a  short  time  ago,  and  which 
threatens  to  cloud  seriously  the  remainder  of  his  span 
of  life.  Dr.  Bernard,  who  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  received  his  first  diploma 
in  the  year  1852,  served  as  a  volunteer  surgeon  throughout 
the  Crimean  war,  and  has  for  many  years  past  been  on  the 
staff  of  most  of  the  medical  charities  in  Lond  jnderry. 


^nutb  Waks. 


Ebbw  Yale  Doctors'  Fund. 
A  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ebbw  Yale 
Workmen's  Doctors'  Fund  was  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  at  the 
Drill  Ground,  Ebbw  Yale,  on  the  evening  of  July  27th. 
The  meeting,  which  had  been  rather  hurriedly  convened, 
was  held  to  consider  the  attitude  of  certain  employees  in 
withdrawing  from  the  fund.  Mr.  W.  Vyce,  J. P.,  miners' 
agent,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  that  the  meeting  was 
called  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  workmen  in 
the  colliery  department  and  one  in  the  engineman's 
department  in  issuing  summonses  against  the  Ebbw 
Yale  Company  to  prevent  the  company  making  any 
stoppages  from  their  pay  towards  the  doctors'  fund. 
They  all  knew  the  result  of  the  controversy  that  had 
arisen  between  the  doctors  and  the  workmen.  Several 
meetings  had  bsen  held  between  representatives  of  the 
workmen  and  the  doctors,  and  at  a  later  period  Mr.  Mills 
had  acted  as  independent  chairman  of  the  meetings. 
Things  were  proceeding  smoothly  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  doctors  had  withdrawn  from  the  meeting  and 
had  refused  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Mills. 
Seeing  that  the  game,  as  far  as  the  doctors  were  con- 
cerned, had  failed,  certain  of  the  workmen  had  lent  them- 
selves to  the  doctors,  and  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  had 
been  applied  to  try  and  break  up  the  old  doctors'  fund, 
which  had,  so  he  was  informed,  been  in  existence  for  ninety 
years.  He  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  fund  since  1868, 
and  from  that  time  on  it  had  been  customary  for  the  work- 
men to  have  their  contributions  deducted  from  their  pay. 
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A  ease  had  been  heard  at  the  last  county  court,  before 
Judge  Owen,  and  the  question  before  the  judge  was 
whether  the  company  was  legally  right  in  deducting  the 
money  after  notice  had  been  given.  The  contention  of 
the  payees  to  the  fund  was  that  the  notice  to  discontinue 
the  stoppages  was  insufficient  without  a  month's 
notice  to  terminate  the  contract  being  given.  When 
they  got  to  the  court  they  found  that  the  company 
had  been  summoned  by  a  man  who  had  not  signed 
No.  2  contract,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  looked  upon 
as  a  test  case.  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  business  for  all 
of  them.  When  they  were  fighting  the  employers  the 
workmen  were  in  their  right  spheres,  but  it  was  very 
unfortunate  when  workmen  fought  workmen.  There  was 
no  room  for  two  classes  of  workmen  in  the  Ebbw  Yale 
collieries  ;  It  would  have  to  be  the  whole  of  the  agreement 
or  nothing.  "The  workman,"'  said  Mr.  Vyce,  "who  had 
the  case  in  the  county  court  can  have  his  money  from  the 
company  ;  but  if  that  money  is  not  paid  over  to  the  fund, 
I  say  there  is  no  room  for  him  with  the  other  workmen." 
Concluding,  Mr.  Yyce  said:  "If  this  case  goes  on,  we 
shall  fight  it  even  in  court  and  out  of  court.  It  Is  either 
the  workmen  that  pay  to  or  those  who  do  not  pay  to  the 
funds  who  will  work  these  collieries.  I  shall  be  very 
sorry  that  it  should  happen,  but  it  will  take  place  if  they 
do  not  avoid  it."  Mr.  Barrows  proposed  a  resolution  that 
only  payers  to  the  doctors'  fund  should  be  allowed  to  work 
at  the  Ebbw  Vale  collieries.  This  resolution  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  Garland  and  supported  by  Mr.  LI.  Carter 
(representing  the  blast  furnacemen)  and  Councillor 
George  Davies.  On  being  put  to  the  meeting  the  reso- 
lution was  carried,  with  only  two  dissentients.  The 
meeting  afterwards  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  management. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire centre  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Victoria  Institute,  Port  Talbot,  on  July  27th, 
when  Dr.  W.  Williams,  M.A ,  D.P.H.,  County  Medical 
Officer,  Glamorgan,  presided.  A  resolution  recommended 
by  the  Executive  (Jjuncil,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  time  bad  arrived  when  the  Sanitary  Inspectors'  Asso- 
ciation should  have  direct  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  adopted.  A  resolution  expressing  regret  at 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  Harris  Dean,  General  Secre- 
tary, and  thanking  him  for  his  past  services,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  Secretary  submitted  the  annual 
report,  and  expressed  disappointment  with  the  member- 
ship since  the  Association's  re  formation.  The  member- 
ship had  now  gone  back  to  its  original  number  of  32.  Dr. 
Williams  was  re-elected  President,  and  Mr.  J.  Towy 
Thomas  (Pentre)  was  re-elected  Secretary,  and  appointed 
as  representative  on  the  General  Council  Executive,  as  was 
also  Mr.  Orlidge  (Panteg).  Mr.  D.  J.  Jones  (Pontypridd) 
was  appointed  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bowen  (Newcastle  Emlyn),  Vice- Chairman,  Mr.  John 
Cox,  surveyor  to  the  Margam  District  Council,  read  a 
paper  on  the  Margam  Urban  and  Rural  Water  Supplies. 
He  said  that  his  Council  had  spent  £30,000  on  the  water 
supply,  and  it  was  now,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
developments  of  the  district,  considering  the  construction 
of  another  storage  reservoir  for  160  million  gallons.  After 
the  meeting  the  whole  of  the  members  were  driven  round 
the  docks  and  to  the  new  Council  offices,  and  thence  to 
Margam  Castle,  where  they  were  entertained  to  tea  by  the 
generosity  of  Mies  Talbot,  who  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Lipscomb,  and  afterwards  inspected  the  old  Margam 
Church,  and  ruins  aud  gardens.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mies  Talbot  and  Mr.  Lipscomb  for  their 
kindness. 


ffiaruijtstzx  ano   Jlalfora. 

Health  of  Salkord  and  tub  Physical  Standard 
ok  its  Schoolboys. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
of  Sjlford,  we  learn  that  the  male  population  is  estimated 
at  113,136  and  the  female  120,941.  There  were  7,059  births 
registered,  equal  to  a  birth-rate  of  30.2  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  which  is  a  reduction  on  the  previous  year  of 
0.4  per  1 000.  The  death-rate  was  18  5  per  1,000. 
Amongst   Lancashire  towns,  as    to    Infantile  mortality, 


Salford  stands  fourth,  the  order  being  Bolton  140,  Oldham 
146,  Blackburn  156,  Salford  162,  Manchester  167,  Liver- 
pool 172,  Preston  199,  and  Burnley  212.  This  is  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year,  but  is  under  the  average 
of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  death-rate  amongst, 
the  956  infants  visited  by  the  health  visitors  was  only 
119  2  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  162  for  the  whole- 
borough.    The  report  states  : 

Considering  that  the  work  is  confined  to  the  poorest  districts 
of  the  town,  this  result  of  our  efforts  is  most  satisfactory. 
Further,  the  proportion  of  breast-fed  infants  has  increased 
from  83.4  to  87.8— this  showing  one  good  influence  of  our 
health  visitors.  As  usual,  the  effect  of  breast-feeding,  even  if 
only  partial,  is  very  clearly  shown(  the  death-rate  among 
children  fed  from  the  bottle  alone  being  480  per  1,000,  as  com- 
pared with  91  per  1,000  among  the  breast-fed. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year  In  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  was  15.4  per  1,000,  in  the  76  great  towns  it  averaged  15.9., 
and  in  Salford  It  was  18  per  thousand. 

There  is  an  interesting  report  on  the  measurements  of 
boys  taken  at  three  age- periods,  8,  10,  and  13  years,  in  six 
elementary  schools.  One  table  shows  measurements  of 
schoolboys  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  with  boys  in 
English  artisan  class. 

The  returns  are -.—Height :  Bays,   8  years  of  age,  Salford, 

3  ft.  10.1  in. ;  Edinburgh,  3  ft.  9  8  in  ;  Glasgow,  3  ft.  10.6  in.  :. 
English  artisan,  3  ft.  11  in.  ;  Anthropometric  Committee 
standard    average,   3  ft.  11  in.     Ten   years   of   age— Salford, 

4  ft.  1.9  in.  ;  Edinburgh,  4  ft.  2.7  in.  ;  (ilasgow,  4  ft.  3.7  in.  ; 
English  artisan,  4  ft.  2.5  in.  ;  public  schoolboys,  4  ft.  5  in.  ; 
Committee  average,  4  ft.  3  8  id.  Thirteen  years  of  age — 
Salford,  4  ft.  6  4  in.  ;  Edinburgh,  4  ft.  7.8  in.  ;  Glasgow, 
4  ft.  7.6  in.  ;  Eaglish  artisan,  4  ft.  7.5  in. ;  public  schoolboys, 
4  ft.  10.5  in.  ;  Committee  average,  4  ft.  8  9  in. 

Weight  (8  jears  of  age) :— Salford,  44  6  lb.  ;  Edinburgh, 
45.3  lb.  ;  Glasgow.  44  0  lb.  ;  English  artisan,  52.0  lb.  ;  Com- 
mittee average,  49  9  lb.  Ten  years  of  age — Salford,  53  3  lb.  ;. 
Edinburgh,  55  6  lb.  ;  Glasgow.  52.4  lb.  ;  English  artisan, 
59,0  lb.  ;  public  schoolboys,  58  0  lb  ;  Committee  average, 
62  5  lb.  Thirteen  years  of  age— Salford,  66.6  lb.  ;  Edinburgh, 
70  6  lb.  ;  Glasgow,  70  0  lb.  :  English  artisan,  71.0  lb.  ;  public 
schoolboys,  79  0  lb.  ;  Committee  average,  77.6  lb.  (Two  pounds 
should  be  dtdncted  from  the  weight  of  Salford  boys.) 

British  Pharmaceutical  Congress. 
The  forty-fourth  annual  conferenceof  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  was  held  in  Manchester  on  July  23rd  and 
the  following  days,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  President  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyrer,  of  London,  who  in  his  address  emphasized  the  fact 
that  in  the  prjeess  of  scientific  research  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  guesswork,  and  he  recalled  some  of  the  many  triumphs 
of  scientific  technology — the  direct  result  of  research — 
such  as  the  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  for 
fertilizing  materials  in  anticipation  of  the  shortage 
of  Chilian  siltp-tre.  Many  papers  were  contributed 
on  such  subjects  as  the  Testing  of  Drugs,  by  J.  P. 
Gilmour ;  Pharmacy  Notes  from  various  parts  of  the 
World,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Martindale  of  London ;  the 
Bacteriology  of  Plasters  and  Protective  Tissues,  by  G. 
Pinchbeck,  who  found  that  all  plasters,  unless  sterilized, 
are  septic,  while  the  degree  of  sterility  was  diminished  by 
atmospheric  exposure ;  the  bases  of  water-soluble  plasters 
— isinglass,  gum  arabic,  honey,  or  glycerine— were  rich  in 
bacteria,  and  formed  an  excellent  culture  medium  for 
bacteria.  In  future  improved  formulae,  on  a  rubber  basis 
and  properly  sterilized,  was  suggested.  Carrying  plasters 
in  the  pocket  greatly  increased  the  number  of  colonies  of 
bacteria  found  in  the  plasters.  Mr.  Martindale's  paper 
was  particularly  interesting,  and  a  full  account  is  given  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July  27th.  Professor  R.  B. 
Wild  read  an  important  paper  on  Artificial  Calamines  and 
their  Use  in  Dermatological  Practice ;  while  Professor 
Weiss  gave  a  most  suggestive  paper  on  Immunity  to 
Disease  amongst  Plants.  A  large  number  of  the  delegates 
visited  the  pharmaceutical  laboratories  of  the  University. 

Rr-siAN  Um\  ku-itii:s.  In  1906  the  number  of  uni- 
versities in  Russia  was  10.  with  a  total  number  of  25,000 
students.  These  were  distributed  among  the  several 
universities  as  follows:  Dorpat  (founded  in  1632),  1,908  ; 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland  (founded  in  the  same  year),  2,640 ; 
Moscow  (founded  in  1755),  5,489  ;  Kharkoll'  (founded  in 
1804).  1,380:  Kasan  (founded  in  the  same  year),  1,255; 
kiell'  (1832),  3.000;  St.  Petersburg  (1819).  4,508;  Odessa 
(1865).  2,066 ;  Warsaw  in  Poland  (1869),  1,400  ;  Tomsk,  in 
Siberia  (1888),  786. 
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Thoc<;h  the  healing  powers  of  baths  and  natural  mineral- 
ized waters  have  been  recognized  from  the  remote  ages  it 
is  very  curious  how  the  virtues  of  both  have  fluctuated 'in 
public  tstimation,  and  how  the  balneological  and  meteor- 
ological excellencies  of  one  country  or  of  one  spa  have 
held  the  popular  fancy  for  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  those 
of  another  according  as  municipal  enterprise  or  medical 
conviction  has  prompted  the  setting  of  the  fashion  of 
the  day. 

^-At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  assumed  that  both 
these  factors  have  been  actively  at  work  in  the  watering 
places  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  have  given  to 
them  a  notoriety  which  has  attracted  visitors  to  their 
pump-rojms  and  Kursaals  from  all  parts  of  the  world 

I\o  health  resort  at  home  has  hitherto  accomplished  a 
striking  and  lasiing  success  such  as  has  been  achieved  by 
say,  (-'adsbad  or  Homburg,  though  Bath.  Harrogate,  Buxton,' 
btrathpefler  and  other  less  important  British  tcwus  whose 
reputation  has  been  built  upon  the  mineral  springs 
with  which  Nature  has  endowed  them  have  been  no 
mean  com- 
petitors. 


from  its  various  hotels  every  week.  The  town  was  crowded 
with  visitor. ,ol  all  grades  of  society  who clmeTosTk at 
ts  springs  the  restoration  of  their  health,  and  to  derive 
from  the  natural  beauties  of  its  surroundings  tnlt 
peaceful  and  restful  influence  which,  even  in  those 
days  when  the  world  went  slow,  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  as  an  antidole  to  wear  and  tear  From 
£l  ,begTin?  -°'  the  century  »ta  tide  of  patron 
filZLT  ?Ut  lntena«sion,  ^d  the  crowning  glory  0f 
its  popularity  was  reached  in  1830,  when  the  DnchSs  of 
Lent .accompanied  by  her  daughter,  the  Princess 
Victoria  paid  the  town  a  visit,  which  has  become  his 
torical      Ue  are  told  that  the  future  Queen  of  England 

betwe^fSd  V,™"*  "T  "  V"*  -teresting "child 
oetween  11  and  12  years  of  age,"  was  received  r.v  tho 
Inhabit  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  I 1838  shorty 
SIS  aS10^RQoUe^,Vict°ria^^ized  LeamTngton 
=„o,-    yi  {      R°yal-      and    m    1858    Her     Maiestv 

again   honoured    it   with    her    presence.      In     1875    the 

du-eYted  Zt  thgf  ^d  *!■  t0WD  a  Charter-  wh  ch 
airtctea    that    the    Corporation    should    consist    of     •> 

Sf  Mayor.        '  7*K  Aliermal1  **«**«]  was  chosen  the 


Comparison  with  Foreign  Sias 
It  is  not  difficult;  to  understand  the  reasons 'of  Leamins- 
tons  popularity  if  consideration   be  given  to  the  manv 
claims  it  possesses  to  public  favour ;  the  surprising  fact  is 
that  Its  many  attractions  fail  to  draw  the  present  eenera 
tion  of  health  seekers  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as 
their  forefathers.     One  reason  obviously  is  that  the  intrn 
duction  of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication 
has  brought  within  convenient  reach  health  resorts  abroad 
which  in  these  earlier  days  were  only  to  be  thought  of  by 
those  to  whom  time,  money,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  lone 
and  trying  journey  first  by  sea  and  then  by  land,  were 
difficulties  that  could  be  comfortably  overcome.!  ,But  this 
fact    is   by  no  means  comprehensive  enough  to  be  fnllv 
explanatory   of    the   decadence   which    has    taken   place 
Those   in    authority   at   foreign   spas   have   risen   to   the 
necessities  of  the  situation  better  than  our  municipalities 
and    county  councils    at    home.      They    have  exhibited 
an    enterprise    in    the    development    of    their    heaUh 
resorts    which     must    be    imitated    in    this    country    if 
competition   with   them   is   to   have  a   chance  of   beimr 
successful.    The  mere  drinking  of  alkaline  or  sulphaled 
waters  is  not  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  the  cure  at  a 

spa.     The 
chemical 
properties 
of  its  natu- 
ral  springs 
gi ves    to 
each    spa 
the   cue  to 
the     class 
of   disor- 
ders   for 
which    the 
waters  may 
reasonably 
claim  to  be 
suitable, 
but  the  dif- 
ference che- 
mically be- 
tween    the 
waters    of 
Leaming- 
ton  and 
those  of.  for 
instance, 
Carlsbad  or 
Homburg  is 
so  small 
that    it    is 
safe      to 
affirm    that 
the  effect  of 
all  of  them 
on      the 
,    human  eco- 

._  Bridge.  ^-     no  my    is 

identical.  But  in  this  country  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
that  if  the  waters  of  a  spa  are  to  command  the  worship  of  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  they  must  be  made  the  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  such  a  series  of  attraetions.rdiscipline,  and  amenities 
otherwise,  as  will  make  the  place  worthy  of  an  annual 
visit  because  of  the  necessity  which  residence  there 
compels  to  a  certain  routine  of  life,  and  because  of  the 
comfort  and  pleasurableness  with  which  that  routine  can 
be  submitted  to.  In  order  that  full  benefit  may  be 
achieved  from  the  imbibition  of  natural  waters,  time  is  an 
essentia  condition,  and  experience  in  all  health  resorts 
has  declared  that  not  less  than  three  or  four  weeks 
is  required  for  the  human  body  to  yield  the  best 
response  it  is  capable  of  to  the  therapeutic  influence  of 
baths  and  water- drinking.  Is  it  possible  for  human 
nature,  except  in  its  most  stoical  exponents,  to  contend 
patiently  with  the  tedium  of  such  a  course  of  treatment 
unless  ample  facilities  for  reducing  the  monotony  to  a 
minimum  by  providing  suitable  amusements,  social 
attractions,  and  a  well-ordered  routine  of  meals,  exercise, 
baths,  and  rest— in  addition  to  the  primary  necessity  of 
drinking  at  the  springs— are  furnished  by  those  to  whom 
the  destinies  of  any  spa  are  committed  ?  We  believe  not, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  until  the  methods  which  have 
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succeeded  so  conspicuously  on  the  Continent  are  adopted 
in  this 'country,  the  health  resorts  In  these  islands  are 
more  likely  to  languish  than  to  prosper.  II  Royal 
Leamington  Spa  is  seriously  desirous  of  regaining  Its 
lormer  pre-eminence  and  of  becoming  again  both 
prosperous  and  fashionable,  let  its  town  councillors  and 
medical  practitioners  lay  their  heads  together  and  resolve 
to  make  a  new  start  on  more  enligiitened  lines.  Let  them 
agree  to  sink  minor  differences  of  opinion  and  elect  a  con- 
joint committee  to  study  the  methods  of  their  more 
successful  compeers.  Let  them  resolve  that  the  interests 
of  their  town  as  a  spa  shall  be  supreme,  and  that  whatever 
can  be  achieved  by  judicious  and  generom  expenditure 
shall  be  carried  out  in  order  to  command  the  success 
which  Nature  has  put  within  their  grasp  by  giving  them 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  curative  waters  which  are  ad- 
mittedly valuable.  If  the  inhabitants  wish  to  make  their 
town  a  spa  of  first-class  importance,  let  them  come  to  the 
assistance  of  those  in  authority  by  providing  them  with 
the  capital,  either  voluntarily  or  by  submission  to  a  tax, 
which  is  essential  to  the  proper  elaboration  of  a  scheme 
likely  to  achieve  success.  If  the  mode  of  life  which  is  en- 
forced in  the  successful  foreign  spa  were  initiated  and 
strenuously 


and,  given  the  necessary  conditions  of  medical  super- 
vision, social  inducement,  municipal  enterprise,  and 
aristocratic  example,  the  spa  would  rapidly  regain  its 
pristine  popularity,  and  might  aspire  to  a  world-wide 
reputation. 

Situation. 
Tne  town  occupies  a  most  attractive  position  in  the 
very  heart  of  England.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
old  and  the  new  ;  the  former  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Leam,  on  the  site  of  the  original  village  of  Leam- 
ington Priors,  and  the  latter,  which  Is  entirely  modern, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Though  it  cannot 
compare  in  antiquity  with  its  near  neighbour,  the  county 
town  of  Warwick,  it  is  referred  to  by  one  historian  as 
"  existing  in  the  form  of  a  quiet  township  in  the  gloaming 
of  the  seventh  century " ;  it  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  Doomsday  Book  under  the 
title  of  "  Lamingtone '' ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
accurate  information  concerning  the  hamlet  and  its  in- 
habitants can  be  gathered  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth 
tix.  According  to  "  a  duplicate  of  all  the  hearths  and 
stoves  returned  att  Michaelmas,  1663,"  Leamington  then 
contained    no    more    than  forty-six  cottages  and  other 

residences 


tion  of  spent  energies,  the  re-establishment  of  func- 
tional activities,  or  the  cure  of  organic  ailments 
willingly  submit  for  a  season  to  restrictions  and 
self-denial — in  that  spirit  they  seek  the  advantages 
of  health  resorts  and  put  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance of  medical  advisers — but  they  must  be  convinced 
that  the  lines  of  management  along  which  they  are 
asked  to  travel  are  conceived  in  a  reasonable  and 
scientific  spirit,  and  they  insist  that  they  shall  not  be 
eKpected  to  follow  these  lines  at  their  own  sweet  will  and 
after  the  manner  of  their  own  choosing.  On  the  contrary, 
they  ask  to  be  gently  hut  insistently  pushed  along  the 
path  of  physiological  righteousness,  and  to  this  end  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  to  which  they  go  for  cure  must 
eo  inspire  them  with  the  necessity  for  obedience  to  rule 
and  attention  to  detail  that  they  cheerfully  join  the 
multitude  and  in  unison  act  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  according  to  the  law  of  the  curative 
process.  In  matters  of  health,  as  of  everything 
else,  it  is  easy  to  go  with  the  crowd,  but 
extremely  difficult  to  exercise  individual  austerity.  The 
waters  of  Leamington  are  no  different  to-day  from  what 
they  were  a  century  ago,  when  the  British  world  of 
letters  and  fashion  was  attracted  to  its  salubrious  springs, 


bility  of  the  prosperity  which  might  ensue  upon  the  proper 
use  of  the  gifts  which  the  Gods  had  provided  animated 
the  ambitions  of  the  inhabitants  and  encouraged  them 
in  the  year  1806  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  a 
new  town  should  be  established  on  the  north  banks 
ol  the  river.  It  is  placed  on  record  in  Mr.  Dudley's 
Complete  History  of  Rtyai  Leamington  Spa,  that  "  George 
Stanley,  maeon,  of  Warwick,  laid  the  firt-t  brick  of  the 
first  house,  erected  at  new  Leamington,  October  8th,  1808." 
The  expectations  and  hopes  of  those  who  participated  in 
the  rejoicings  which  we  may  be  sure  accompanied  this 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  small  community, 
close  upon  a  century  ago,  find  their  realization  to-day  in 
the  existence  of  a  well-planned  and  attractive  town,  which 
clusters  round  a  wide  central  thoroughfare  known  as 
The  Parade,  where  are  to  be  found  shops  bearing  favour- 
able comparison  with  those  of  any  provincial  town  in  the 
kingdom.  The  churches  and  public  buildings  are  of  a 
varied  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  and  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Parade  stand  the  Royal  Pump  Rooms 
and  Baths,  which  were  originally  erected  in  1813  at  a 
cost  of  £30  000,  but  which  have  since  been  repeatedly 
enlarged  and  improved,  until  they  now  form  an  imposingpile 
close  to  the  Victoria  Bridge  which  spans  the  River  l.eam. 
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Pump  Rooms  and  Baths. 
The  building  consists  of  a  central  block  with  two 
wings,  having  a  front?ge  of  106  ft.,  with  a  broad  stoi  e 
colonnade  suppottd  by  Doric  columns.  In  the  interior 
is  a  spacious  and  lofty  hall  measuring  104  It.  by  30  ft., 
which  contains  one  of  the  wells  from  which  the  spa 
waters  are  drawn.  Several  portraits  adorn  the  wails, 
and  it  is  comfortably  furnished  with  lounges  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  ccme  to  diink  the  waters.  The 
baths  occupy  that  portion  of  the  edifice  which  lies 
behind  this  central  hall,  and  are  unusually  complete. 
There  are  two  large  swimming  baths — one  for  gentlemen, 
measuring  110  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  another  for  ladies, 
measuring  70  ft.  by  30  ft.  Each  bath  is  floored  with 
Minton  tiles,  has  a  depih  varying  from  3  ft.  at  one  end 
to  7  ft.  at  the  other,  and  is  supplied  with  filtered 
river  water,  which  is  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
of  68°  F.  Closely  adjoining  the  swimming  ponds  is  a 
comfortable,  well-arranged,  and  thoroughly-ventilated 
Turkish  bath/consisting  of  three  hot  rooms  and  a  cooling 
loom,  and  looked  after  by  male  and  female  attendants, 
who  are  experienced  rubbers.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large 
choice  of  baths,  which  are  supplied  according  to  medical 
directions ; 


glare  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  form  a  succession  ol 
boulevards  of  equal  beauty  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  other  Continental 
cities. 

Warneford  Hospital. 
The  town  is  able  to  boast  the  possession  of  an  excel- 
lent hospital.  The  original  building  was  erected  in 
1832,  and  derives  its  name — the  Warneford  Hospital— 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warneford,  Rector  ol  Bourton- 
on-the -Hill,  Gloucestershire,  who  was  Its  most  generous) 
patron  in  these  early  days,  and  who,  in  the  course  o'  his 
life,  is  said  to  have  dispensed  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  money  in  support  of  various  charities.  Since  Its  founda- 
tion the  hospital  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  size  and  it 
may  be  said  safely  that  no  provincial  town  of  like  size 
provides  better  for  the  needs  of  its  sick  poor.  Of  the 
earlier  members  of  its  medical  staff,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  Dr.  Amos  Middleton,  who  died  in  1847,  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  medical  profession  at 
the  Spa;  and  of  Dr.  Jephson,  who  died  in  1878,  and  who, 
both  by  his  striking  individuality,  strenuous  professional 
ability,  and  generous  liberality,  did  more  than  any  other 
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douche  and  massage  for  which  Aix-les-Bains  has  become 
famous;  another  to  the  Dowsing  system  of  treatment  by 
electrically  superheated  air  ;  and  yet  another  for  the 
application  of  d'Arsonval's  high-frequency  electrical 
methods,  and  of  the  Roentgen  rays.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  under  the  ex- 
perienced management  and  personal  supervision  o!  Mr. 
Charles  Ravenhill. 

Gardens. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Pump  Rooms  are  the 
gardens,  of  several  acres,  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
are  open  to  all  comers.  These  gardens  constitute  one  of 
several  public  parks  which  form  a  delightful  feature  of  the 
Royal  Spa.  A  far-seeing  and  spirited  policy  carried  out 
by  successive  corporations  since  the  early  days  of 
Leamington's  development  has  resulted  in  placing  the 
present  Town  Council  in  the  enviable  position  of  own- 
ing over  fifty  acres  of  parks,  pleasure  girdens,  and 
public  walks.  In  addition  to  this,  almost  every  street  is 
lined  with  chestnuts,  limes,  or  other  varieties  of  trees, 
and,  stretching  out  in  all  directions  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  from  the  Parade  towards  the  suburbs  of  the  town 


dens    in    the    town     is    also   named 
and  remarkable  physician. 

If  the  measure  of  greatness  is  worldly  su'cess,  Dr. 
Jephson's  career  was  conspicuously  remarkable.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  obituary  notice  concerning  him  which 
appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  May  25th, 
1878,  we  find  it  sta'ed  that  "The  income  he  made  is 
almost  fabulous,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  for 
several  years  together  it  exceeded  £20,000,  and  that  ife 
once  reached  £24,000  in  one  year."  The  writer  may  well 
describe  such  a  princely  income  fabulous  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  earned,  not  from  gigantic  fees  for 
surgical  operations,  nor  in  a  crowded  centre  of  population, 
but  from  the  hard  grind  of  constant  duty  as  a  physician 
in  a  small  provincial  town,  from  whose  saline  waters 
Dr.  Jephson  derived  the  inspiration  which  eaabled 
his  industry  and  acumen  to  amass  a  fortune  which, 
even  in  these  days  of  more  lucrative  professional 
emoluments,  must  excite  the  wonder— perhaps  also 
the  envy — of  the  most  successful  among  us.  No 
man  in  Leamington  since  Dr.  Jephson  has,  we  take  It, 
succeeded  in  repeating  his  phenomenal  achievement,  but 
the  town  00  much  to  the  excellence  and  energy  of  its 
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not  only  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  but  also  as  philan- 
thropic and  patriotic  citizens.  Its  municipal  records 
bear  witness  to  much  public  service  willingly  given  to 
the  development  of  its  government  and  the  extension  of 
its  resources  by  members  of  our  profession  actively  en- 
gaged In  busy  practice ;  the  most  notable  instance  in  its 
recent  history  being  the  successful  occupancy  of  the 
mayoral  chair  over  three  successive  terms  of  office  by 
Dr.  T.  W.  Thursfield. 

The  Waters  of  the  Spa. 

The  mineral  waters  of  the  Spa  are  mostly  derived,  at 
the  depth  of  from  30  to  40  ft.,  from  the  sandstone  rock 
upon  which  the  town  is  built.  The  first  mention  of  the 
existence  of  a  mineral  spring  was  made  by  Camden  in 
1586,  and  this  spring,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Old  Well,'' 
still  exists. 

In  1784  Abbotts  discovered  a  second  spring ; 
and  to  William  Abbotts  and  Benjamin  Satchwell,  two  far- 
seeing  men  of  humble  origin,  posterity  has  im- 
partially awarded  the  honour  of  being  the  founders  of 
the  Spa. 

In  1790  a  third  spring  was  discovered,  a  fourth  in 
1804,  a  fifth 
in  1806,  a  r 
sixth  in 
1808,  and  a 
seventh  in 
1819.  Seve- 
ral springs 
of  minor 
importance 
have  since 
then  been 
opened  up, 
the  last 
beingbored 
for  in  the 
J  eph  so  n 
Gardens  as 
recently  as 
1901.  Of 
all  these 
springs 
only  five 
are  now  in 
use,  but 
their  jield 
is  practi- 
cally un- 
limited. As 
to  the 
chemical     . 
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Sodium 

...     52  530 

Magnesium 

...       3.310 

Calcium 

...     10900 

Chloiine 

...     65  750 

Sulphuric  acid 

...     22.810 

Oxide  of  iron 

...       0.005 

Silica 

...   a  trace 

Carbonic  acid 

...   a  trace 

155  305  grains  per  pint. 


Or  by  another  method  of  computation,  as  set  forth  by 
Dr.  M('3  mott  Tidy  : 

Sulphate  of  sodium            ...  35.07 

Chloride  of  sodium             ...  86.62 

Chloride  of  calcium           ...  20.79 

Chloride  of  magnesium     ...  11.86 

Silica 0.12 

Iron 0.11 

154.57  grains  per  pint. 


The  quantity  of  the  water  ordered  to  be  drunk,  in  most 
instances,  is  from  10  to  20  oz  ,  taken  before  breakfast, 
but  considerable  variations  are  found  in  the  needs  of 
differf  nt  patients. 

The  action  of  the  water  is  that  of  a  mild  and  usually 
quite  painless  aperient  peristaltic  action  being  gently 
stimulated.  It  would  appear  also  to  exerrise  some  selective 
action  on  the  kidneys,  for  an  habitual  effect  is  an  increase 
in  the  urinary  output. 

It  is  of  interest  to  reproduce  the  following  col- 
lective pronouncement  on  the  curative  effects  of 
the  waters  made  by  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Warneford  Hospital  so  long  ago  as  1855: 

Leamington  Hospital, 

12th  December,  1855. 
We,   the  Medical   and  Snrgical   Officers  of  the  Warneford 
General  Bathing  Institution  and  Leamington  Hospital,  having 
been  requested  by  the  Committee  to  enumerate  the  principal 
maladies  in  which  we  find  the  Leamington  Waters  useful,  beg 
to    stite    that    they    are   more    particulaily    useful     in     the 
following  maladies,   whether  used  internally  as  a  medicine, 
or  externally  in  the  form   of  baths,  whether  cold,  hot,  shower, 
or  louche. 
Most    forms   of  dyspepsia  and  consumption ;    In  derange- 
ments of  the 
liver,    espe- 
cially In  con- 
gestion     of 
that    organ, 
as  also  of  the 
spleen     and 
other   abdo- 
minal     vis- 
c  e  r  a  :    in 
jaundice ;  in 
some  forms 
of     diseases 
of   the  cen- 
tral nervous 
system, 
especially  in 
the  sequel  of 
acute     at- 
tacks,   such 
as  paralysis, 
eto. ;  in  epi- 
lepsy (ooca- 
s  lonally); 
In    cholera, 
hysteria, 
neuralgia  ; 
In    many 
forms      of 
d  eranged 
kidney ;     in 
gout;    in 
most    forms 
of  rheumat- 
ism,     more 
especially 
the     s  u  b- 
acute      and 
chronic ;   in 
<  many    perl- 
1     osteal  affec- 
tions ;        in 
scrofula  ;  In 
many  cases  Incidental  to  females  ;    In  most  subacute  and  in 
almost  all  chronic  affections  of   the  skin,  especially  eczema, 
herpes,  lepra,  psoriasis,  etc., 

Henry  Homer,  M.D., 

Sami..   J.   Jeaffreson,    M  D  ,    LL.M  Cantab. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
the     Royal     Medlco-Chirurjica!    Society, 
etc., 
William  Miodt.eton,  F.R.C.S., 
R.  Jones,  F.RC.S., 
John  Hitchman. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Warneford  Leamington  Trust. 

Literature. 
Among  treatises  which  have  been  published  on  the 
waters,  the  two  most  important  are  by  Dr.  Amos  Middle- 
ton  in  1806  under  the  title  of  "  A  Chemical  Analysis  of 
the  Leamington  Waters,  with  a  Practical  Dissertation  on 
their  Medical  Effects;  Illustrated  by  Cases  to  Prove  their 
Efficacy  in  the  Cure  of  Scrofula  and  Scorbutic  Tumours, 
to  which  are  added  Instructions  for  Cold  and  Warm 
Bathing';  and  by  Dr.  Francis  Smith  in  1884  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Saline  Waters  of  Leamington,  Chemically, 
Therapeutically,  and  Clinically  Considered,  with  Obsetva- 
tlons  on  the  Climate  of  Leamington." 
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Climate. 

As  regards  climate,  LeamiDgton  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
e^uab  ..  and  salubrious.  It  stands  195  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and,  being  surrounded  by  an  open,  undulating,  well- 
wooded  country,  the  air  Is  fresh  and  healthful  In  the  hot 
months  of  summer  It  is  somewhat  relaxing,  but  at  other 
times  of  the  year  it  is  invigorating,  and  Is  stated  to  have 
a  more  even  temperature  than  that  of  most  inland  water- 
ing places  in  the  country,  while  its  rainfall  is  well  below 
the  average.  Every  precaution  is  Uken  by  the  Corpora- 
tion to  maintain  the  sanitation  of  the  town  in  the  most 
perfect  state,  and  the  success  of  their  efforts  is  strikiDgly 
illustrated  in  the  death-rate,  which  Dr.  Sam.  Browne,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  reports  to  have  been  only  14.3  per 
1,000  of  the  estimated  population  for  1906.  The  average 
tor  the  preceding  ten  years  was  14.7.  The  water  supply  is 
derived  from  artesian  wells,  and  is  free  from  any  suspicion 
of  organic  impurity.  The  sewage  is  taken  some  miles 
away  for  treatment,  and  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
it  are  excellent.  Infectious  casts  are  at  once  removed  to 
an  Isolation  hospital  outside  the  town. 

Since  the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  the  new 
town  was  brought  into  beicg.  the  stationary  population 
has  been  a  gradually  growing  one.  In  1811  the  in- 
habitants numbered  543:  in  1851,  15,723;  in  1891,  23,124  ; 
and  in  1906,  27,140.  No  official  record  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Spa — an  omission  which  seems 
to  us  unfortunate — but  the  number  of  persons  who  make 
use  of  the  baths  reaches  an  annual  total  of  somewhere 
between  15,000  and  20  000. 

Provision  for  Amusements. 

The  authorities  have  not  been  altogether  asleep  in  the 
provision  of  suitable  amusements  for  their  patrons. 
Music  is  supplied  by  two  bands  daily  during  the  summer 
months,  in  one  or  other  of  the  pleasure  gardens  or  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  at  the  Pump  Booms.  Afternoon  and  even- 
ing vocal  concerts  are  provided  periodically,  and  there  is 
a  modern  theatre,  op<=n  all  the  year  round,  at  which 
leading  companies  from  London  and  elsewhere  appear. 
Archery,  lawn  tennis,  and  croquet  tournaments  are  features 
of  each  season's  arrangements.  One  week  is  annually 
devoted  to  cricket  and  another  to  polo.  There  are  three 
golf  clubs,  a  polo  club,  two  cricket  clubs,  three  hockey 
clubs,  and  a  tennis  court  club.  There  are  two  racecourses, 
one  at  Leamington  and  another  at  Warwick,  where  meet- 
ings are  held  periodically:  and  for  those  who  love  "the 
chase,"  there  is  a  choice  of  no  fewer  than  four  packs  of 
hounds  easily  accessible.  The  Bucks  Otter  Hounds  visit 
the  district  from  time  to  time,  good  sport  being  obtained 
both  in  the  Avon  and  the  Learn;  and  two  coursing  meet- 
ings are  held  each  year  at  Wappenbury,  a  village  distant 
about  five  miles  from  the  Spa. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  while  private  apartments  in  pleasant  situations 
are  numerous. 

Places  of  Interest  in  the  Neigh  BorRHOOD. 
This  attractive  health  resort  possesses  yet  another 
unique  characteristic :  it  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
country  whose  historical  associations  are  replete  with 
interest.  Warwick,  Stratford  on  Avon,  Kenil worth,  and 
Coventry  are  all  within  driving  distance.  Edge  Hill, 
where  Charles  I  fought  his  first  battle  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  is  fifteen  miles  distant  by  road  ;  and 
George  Eliot's  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nuneaton 
is  within  nineteen  miles  by  rail.  Here,  surely,  Is  variety 
enough  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  all  who  take  pride  in  the 
history  and  literature  of  our  land.  Many  eminent  men 
have  visited  the  locality  and  written  of  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  its  environments.  We  venture  on  one  quota- 
tion only  from  these  numerous  writers,  but  it  is  graphic 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  recall.  After  Ruskin  had  Btayed 
at  Leamington  as  a  patient  of  Dr.  Jephson,  he  thus  worded 
his  impressions  in  PraeUrita  : 

The  autumn  weather  was  fine,  the  corn  was  ripe,  and  once 
out  of  sight  of  the  Paddock,  the  Pump  Room,  and  the  Parade, 
the  space  of  surrounding  Warwickshire,  within  afternoon 
walk,  was  extremely  impressive  to  me  in  its  English  way. 
Warwick  tower  in  sight  over  the  near  tree  top  ;  Kenilworth 
within  an  afternoon  walk  ;  Stratford  to  be  reached  within  an 
hoar's  drive  with  a  trotting  pony  ;  and  round  them,  as  far  as 
eye  could  reach,  a  space  of  perfect  England,  not  hill  and  dale, 
that  might  be  anywhere— but  hill  and  flat,  through  which  the 
streams  linger,  and  where  the  canals  wind  without  lock.  1 


MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association  was  held  on  May  16th,  Dr.  Robert  Jones 
(Clay  bury),  President,  being  in  the  chair. 

Drs.  W.   Ford    Robertson   and   Douglas  McRae  read 
a  paper,  entitled,  Further  Bacteriological  and  Experimental 
Investigations   into  the   Pathology  of  General  Paralysis. 
They  described  the  results  obtained  from  the  application 
of  Gordon's  litmus  broth  tests  to  a  number  of  strains  of 
diphtheroid    bacilli,    positive     to    Neisser's    stain,    and 
isolated  from  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  tabes  dorsalis. 
They  had  found  that   two  types   of  diphtheroid   bacillus 
were  specially  common — one  having  the  broth  reactions 
of  the  Klebs-Loe ffiVr  bacillus,  that  is  to  say,  giving  an  acid 
reaction  in  glucose  but  not  in    saccharose ;    the   other 
differing  from   this   in  giving  a  distinct  acid  reaction  in 
saccharose  as  well  as  in  glucose,  seemed,  in  respect  of  its 
negative  reactions  to  starch,  salicin,  lactose,  and  dextrin, 
to    be    different    from    any    previously-described     diph- 
theroid   organism.      Some     strains    of    both   of    these 
types     had    been     found   to     be    virulent,     in     varying 
degrees,    to    inoculated    mice   but    not    to    guinea-pigs. 
They   then  described   the   effects    on    rats  of  prolonged 
feeding     with     cultures     of      these     particular    bacilli. 
Reference   was   made  to  the  results  previously  recorded 
by   the      observers    themselves     of     a     similar     experi- 
ment    with    a    bacillus    of   the    first   species,  and   they 
insisted  that    the    symptoms    and   lesions    produced   in 
the  animals  closely  resembled  those  of  general  paralysis. 
In     their    more    recent    experiments     they    had     found 
that   a    bacillus    of    the  second   type    was    capable    of 
causing   an   acute  and  chronic  paralytic  disease   in  rats, 
and  that   lesions    similar  to   those  of   general   paralysis 
were  again  produced.      They  propose  to  name  these  two 
species  of  diphtheroids   respectively  Bacillus  paralyticans 
longu*  and  Bacillus  paralytica™  brevis       They  believed  it 
probable  that  there  were  other  species   of  diphtheroids 
capable   of  exerting  a   similar  pathogenic  action.     They 
also  recorded  observations  showing  the  rise  in  the  "  intra- 
corpuscular  bacteriolytic    index"    of    sheep    during  the 
process   of   immunization,    and    also   other    experiments 
showing  the   rapid    destruction    of   these    bacilli    when 
injected  into  the  immunized  sheep.     The  latter  observa- 
tion, they  contended,  served  to  explain  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining   cultures   from   the   blood   of   cases  of   general 
paralysis,  although  the  bacilli  were  known  to  be  present 
by  a  study  of  blood  films.    They  next  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  infective  focus  in  general  paralysis  and  tabes. 
With  regard   to  the   latter   disease,    they    upheld   their 
opinion  that  the  special  point  of  invasion  was  the  bladder, 
but  they  now  would  extend  the  possible  area  to  the  whole 
of  the  genitourinary  tract  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
alimentary  canal.     On  the  ground  of  more  recent  observa- 
tion they  now  drew  a  similar  inference  with  regard  to  general 
paralysis,  and  maintained  that  the  infective  focus  in  this 
disease  was   chiefly   in   the  buccal  and   naso-pharyngeal 
mucosae.      In     a    series    of    cases    they    had    obtained 
microscopical     evidence     of     the     actual      invasion     of 
the   tissues  in   these  regions  by  diphtheroid  bacilli.     As 
in   previous  papers,   they   insisted    upon    the    fact   that 
the  diphtheroid  group  was  composed  of  far  more  species 
than  had  been  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  bacillus 
of  acute  diphtheria  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  pathogenic 
to  man.     Mere  presence  of  diphtheroid   organisms  upon 
mucous  surfaces  was  of  little  significance.     It  was  neces- 
sary to  find  evidence  of  tissue  invasion :  and  the  occurrence 
of  such  invasion  could  be  demonstrated  in  cases  of  general 
paralysis.    The  rational  therapeutic  aim  was  the  eradication 
of  the  infective  focus.  They  had  been  endeavouring,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  success,  to  effect  this  object  by  the  use 
of  specific  bactericidal  serums.     They  hoped  to  deal  with 
this  portion  of  their  work  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  July. 

The  President  said  the  question  seemed  to  be  essen- 
tially one  for  the  bacteriologist  He  had  hoped  that  Dr. 
Mott  would  have  been  present  at  the  meeting,  but  he  was 
unavoidably  prevented.  He  (the  President)  had  helped 
Dr.  Flashman,  who  was  working  at  Claybury,  to  get 
cultures  from  the  throats  of  subjects  of  various  forms  of 
insanity,  and  those  were  taken  to  Dr.  Eyre  for  further 
investigation.  Perhaps  Dr.  Eyre  would  describe  the  results 
of  his  investigations. 

Dr.  Eyre  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  wished  it  to  be 
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clearly  understood  that  wherever  his  opinions  differed 
from  those  of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  it  was  purely  a  difference 
of  opinion,  for  his  aim  was  the  same  a3  that  of  the  author 
— to  get  at  the  ultimate  truth.  He  had  hoped  to  have  had 
more  time  to  look  over  some  of  the  records  of  the  Bacterio- 
logical Department  of  Guy's  Hospital  to  find  the  number 
of  clinical  specimens  in  which  one  could  detect  micro- 
organisms morphologically  comparable  to  those  which  Dr. 
Ford  Robertson  had  introduced  as  being  closely  associated 
with  the  production  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
But  he  had  only  had  time  that  day  to  run  over 
the  records  of  two  or  three  months.  But  even  in 
that  time  he  had  been  able  to  pick  out  a  lot  of  cases 
where  organisms  which,  for  purposes  of  statistics,  he 
regarded  as  diphtheroids,  had  been  isolated,  and  where 
he  had  considered  they  had  not  had  any  causal  asso- 
ciation with  the  condition  under  investigation,  and  he 
had  merely  made  a  few  observations  so  as  to  see  that 
they  were  not  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus — the  Klebs- 
Loeffler — 3nd,'had  then  discarded  them  and  gone  on  to 
the  other  organisms  present  in  the  material  under 
examination.  He  found,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a 
case  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  where  cerebro-spioal  fluid 
wa3  drawn  off  during  life,  and  the  only  organism  which 
could  be  obtained  in  the  cultures  from  that  material  was 
an  organism  which,  morphologically,  was  almost  identical 
with  the  Klebs-Loeffler,  but  it  was  non-virulent,  and  had 
certain  other  cultural  peculiarities,  which  led  him  to  call 
it,  provisionally,  the  Bacillus  xerosis.  Some  fluid  from  the 
pleura  showed  the  same  thing.  Then  there  were  two 
cultivations  of  the  blood  taken  during  life  from  cases 
of  (?)  infective  endocarditis,  and  here,  again,  an  organism 
was  cultivated  which  was  diphtheroid  but  not  true 
diphtheria.  In  tuberculous  cystitis,  again,  there  was 
found  the  xerosis  bacillus  in  company  with  the  tubercle 
bisillus.  In  material  from  antral  disease  he  had  found 
the  Staphylococcus  albus  and  the  Bacillui  xerosis*.  He  had 
not  bothered  about  the  film  preparatiocs  of  pus,  etc., 
from  chronic  gleets,  case3  of  gonorrhoea,  and  vaginal 
discharges,  and  so  on,  because,  as  was  known  to  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  do  much  work  on  material 
supplied  by  general  hospitals,  the  xerosis  bacillus,  or 
at  any  rate  a  diphtheroid  bacillus,  wa3  the  commonest 
organism  found  in  that  material.  What  he  had  said 
was  based  up->a  500  or  600  ordinary  bacterio- 
logical examinations,  carried  out  during  a  period  of 
about  three  months.  Tnat  would  go  to  show  that  diph- 
theroid organisms  were  quite  common  contaminations  of 
clinical  material ;  that  diphtheroid  organism  was  not  the 
diphtheria  bacillus,  and  very  frequently  it  was  un- 
doubtedly one  or  other  of  the  types  of  xerosis  bacillus. 
His  own  impression  was  that  many  of  the  organisms 
which  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  had  been  working  with  were 
types  of  xerosis.  With  regard  to  the  cultural  characters, 
Dr.  Robertson  had  given  some  of  the  results  of  his  cul- 
tivations in  sugar  media  and  carbohydrate  media  generally. 
Those  reactions  for  the  diphtheria  group  were  worked  out 
first  by  Knapp,  in  America,  and  he  showed  that  with  the 
organisms  he  was  testing  he  could  make  out  a  fairly  con- 
stant and  definite  difference  between  the  three  main  types, 
namely,  Klebs  L01 :  trier  bacillus,  Hoffman's  bacillus,  and 
the  xerosis  bacillus.  Oae  of  the  peculiarities  of  His'a 
medium  was  not  only  that  it  showed  the  production  of 
acid,  bat  also  that  the  medium  became  semi-gelatinous, 
almost  clotted,  because  it  was  prepared  with  serum-water. 
Again,  Gordon  h3d  been  able  to  distinguish  those  three  or 
four  types  by  sugar  reactions.  It  seemed  to  the  speaker 
that  when  one  commenced  to  include  very  large  numbers 
of  types,  and  strains  of  each  of  those  types,  in  one's 
sugar  tests,  one  found  that  the  reactions  wer°  not  abso- 
lutely constant,  bat  one  found  the  Klebs-Lot filer  bacillus 
fermenting,  not  only  glucose,  but  many  of  the  other 
sugars.  And  fermentation  in  dextrin  or  starch  was  fairly 
characteristic  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus ;  and  if  one  took 
a  large  number  of  strains  it  would  be  found  that  the 
xerosis  bacillus  did  not  usually  ferment  glucose,  thougli 
many  of  the  strains  would  ferment  glucose;  and  so  on 
with  all  those  organisms.  In  fact,  the  same  thing 
happened  with  the  diphtheria  group  of  bacilli  when 
tested  as  to  sugir  reactions  as  happened  with  strepto- 
cocci. Streptococci  and  staphylococci  wore  said  to  be 
capable  of  differentiation  according  to  their  sugar  reac- 
tions, but  when  they  had  been  tested  at  varying  Intervals, 
after   isolation,  it   was  found  that   their  sugar  reactions 


were  not  absolutely  constant,  but  one  group  would  run 
imperceptibly  into  another.  Another  point  upon  which 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson  laid  considerable  stress  was  the  reac- 
tion to  Neisser's  stain.  Neisfer's  staining  method  was 
not  a  constant  attribute  restricted  to  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria, to  start  with.  Taking  large  numbers  of  diphtheria 
bacilli  examined  when  first  isolated  from  the  body,  it 
would  be  found  that  70  per  cent,  or  80  per  cent,  gave 
a  very  definite  and  characteristic  "Neisser"  stain,  but 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent,  did  not 
give  that  reaction.  The  Eoffman  bacillus  differed  very 
markedly,  in  morphological  character,  from  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus,  so  that  it  scarcely  entered  into  con- 
sideration. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  strains  of  Hoffman's  bacillus,  when  first  isolated 
from  the  human  body,  would  give  a  very  typical  Neisser 
reaction,  in  which  metachromatic  granules  would  be 
apparent.  But  they  often  varied  rather  from  those  pre- 
sented by  the  diphtheria  oaeillus  in  their  arrangement 
and  size.  Of  the  various  types  of  xerosis  bacillus,  70  per 
cent,  gave  a  permanent  Neisser  reaction,  with  meta- 
chromatic granules  which  were  indistinguishable  from 
those  presented  by  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria.  Therefore 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  l;  Neisser''  differentiation  of 
those  diphtheroid  organisms  which  were  responsible  for 
the  production  of  general  paralysis  of  the  Insane  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that  those  were 
not  xerosis  bacilli  on  the  one  hand,  or  were  not,  occa- 
sionally, diphtheria  bacilli  on  the  other.  Then,  again, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  lacking  about  the  experi- 
mental work.  For  instance,  the  3nimals  being  fed  on 
those  micro-organisms  for  such  a  long  period,  yet  did 
not  show  any  marked  symptoms  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  when  they  had  been  kept  in  captivity  twenty  or 
forty  w«ks,  and  when  death  occurred,  the  fact  that  the 
organisms  were  found  in  them  did  not  necessarily  sup- 
port the  suggestion  that  death  was  due  to  the  organisms. 
A  good  deal  might  happen  to  animals  kept  in  confinement 
so  long. 

Dr.  Ford  Robertson  :  Bat  the  controls  were  not 
affected,  though  they  were  in  the  same  room. 

Dr.  Eyre  said  he  failed  to  catch  what  Dr.  Ford 
Robertson's  objection  was,  but  probably  the  meeting 
would  be  told  more  by  him.  The  only  other  point  he 
wished  to  mention  was,  that  the  estimation  of  the  bac- 
teriolytic index  of  the  sheep  before  and  after  immuniza- 
tion, depending  on  alterations  in  the  bacilli,  was  surely 
open  to  a  very  big  difference  of  interpretation,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  identification  of  altered  bacilli  in  the 
leucocytes  of  the  patient  was  also  open  to  a  grave  fallacy. 
He  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  the  exact  method  of  esti- 
mating tbose  alterations,  and  of  the  steps  taken  to  render 
it  absolutely  certain  that  what  were  suggested  to  be 
"altered  bacilli "  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  patient  were 
really  the  remains  of  diphtheroid  bacilli. 

Dr.  David  Ferrikr  said  he  feared  that  on  most  of  the 
subjects  brought  forward  in  that  paper  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  expres3  an  opinion,  because  he  was  not  a  bac- 
teriologist. But  as  he  h3d  ventured  to  comment  on  Dr. 
Ford  Robertson's  views  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  he  would 
like,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  define  his  attitude  exactly 
in  regard  to  them.  He  had  expressed  the  view,  in  har- 
mony with  Dr.  Mott  and  others,  that  tabes  and  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  were  the  same  disease,  and 
that  in  all  case3  not  only  was  the  prime  origin 
for  the  most  part  syphilitic  infection,  hereditary 
or  acquired,  but  the  degeneration  itself  was  not  syphi- 
litic, in  so  far  as  it  did  not  yield  appreciably  to  anti- 
syphilitic  remedies.  He  believed  the  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  there  being  a  toxin  circulating  in  the  blood, 
which  toxin  must  be  generated  continuously  in  order  to 
cause  the  progressive  dettrioratlon  which  went  on,  and 
the  dctini'e  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral 
cortex.  Toe  question  was,  What  was  that  toxin?  where 
was  it  produced  ?  And  the  further  question  which  now 
arose  in  relation  to  Dr.  Ford  Robertson's  paper  was,  Had 
he  discovered  that  toxin  and  its  origin  ?  Tnat  was  a 
question  which  was  essentially  bacteriological,  and  he 
could  not  pretend  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  The 
objections  which  he  had  urged  against  the  author's  views, 
at  hast  as  they  were  prop">unde\  in  the  Morisonian 
Lectures,  were  foundtd  upon  the  investigations  of  other 
bacteriologists;  and  one  of  the  chief  was  that  the  Bacillus 
paraJyti:aat  of  D.-.   Ford   Robertson  was  not  sufficiently 
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distinctive  from  other  bacillary  and  diphtheroid  organ- 
isms, and  that  those  organisms  were  found  both  in 
health  and  disease,  in  almost  every  tissue.  Dr.  Eyre,  in 
his  remarks  that  day,  had  pointed  out  that  those  micro- 
organisms were  always  with  us.  He  did  not  find,  in  his 
original  investigations,  that  those  diphtheroid  organisms 
described  by  Dr.  Ford  Rober-ton  were  more  common  in 
general  paralytics  than  among  other  forms  of  insanity,  or 
even  than  among  ordinary  people.  Certainly  he  (Dr. 
Ferrier)  had  never  found  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
organism  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  patients  suffering 
from  tabes  or  general  paralysis. 

Dr.  George  Dean  thought  the  position  with  regard  to  the 
question  under  discussion  ought  to  be  one  of  caution,  both 
in  regard  to  criticism  and  in  reference  to  the  acceptation 
of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson's  views.  In  the  first  place,  one 
must  realize  the  extraordinarily  wide  distribution  of 
diphtheroid  bacilli  in  Nature,  and  therefore  the  frequency 
with  which  they  occurred.  For  example,  they  were  fre- 
quently met,  as  Dr.  Eyre  had  already  indicated,  in 
accidental  association  with  a  pathogenic  organism  defi- 
nitely known  to  cause  the  particular  morbid  condition 
In  which  the  associated  organisms  were  found.  In 
addition,  diphtheroids  had  been  found  in  many  normal 
conditions.  For  example,  they  were  frequently  found 
in  connexion  with  smegma,  in  both  female  and  male,  in 
the  normal  condition.  They  were  frequently  found  in 
milk ;  and  in  the  udders  of  a  number  of  normal  cows 
which  he  examined  he  found  diphtheroids.  That  might 
have  some  relation  to  the  frequency  with  which  Dr. 
Robertson  found  those  diphtheroids  in  the  stomach. 
At  any  rate,  diphtheroids  in  milk  was  a  common  find. 
The  same  organisms  were  also  found  frequently  in  urine 
examined  undtr  ordinary  conditions  without  any  relation 
to  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  Therefore 
great  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  accepting  any 
diphtheroid  as  having  a  causal  relation  with  general 
paralysis  unless  it  had  very  well-marked  characteristics, 
including  pathogenic  action  on  experimental  animals.  In 
regard  to  the  sugar  fermentations  whiih  had  been  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  the  diphtheroids  which  had  been  isolated  had 
been  submitted  to  those  tests.  So  that  until  a  much 
wider  application  of  those  tests  had  been  entered  Into,  he 
thought  no  great  weight  should  be  placed  on  them.  In 
regard  to  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Robertson  In  the 
sheep,  no  matter  whether  the  bacillus  had  any  relation  to 
tabes  or  not,  the  serum  of  the  sheep  would  probably  yield 
the  results  which  the  author  has  described.  Taking 
almost  any  bacillus,  one  would  expect  to  find  au  increase 
in  the  action  of  tha  serum  after  injection.  Sa  that  in 
regard  to  the  main  issue,  as  to  whether  the  bacillus  in 
question  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  that  observation 
could  not  weigh  very  heavily.  In  reading  over  Dr. 
Robertson's  paper,  a  point  which  struck  him  (Dr. 
Dean)  very  strongly  was  the  absence  of  mention  in 
detail  of  controls  in  setting  forth  the  cultural  results 
obtained  from  other  forms  of  disease.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  had  made  the 
controls,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  statement  in 
regard  to  them.  Recently  he  and  others  had  been 
examining  brains  and  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Dr.  Arkwrigkt, 
working  in  the  Lister  Institute,  had  examined  the  brains 
and  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  of  cases  in  which  death  was 
suspected  to  be  due  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Out  of 
7  cases  in  which  the  brain  and  meninges  were  examined 
postmortem  he  twice  found  diphtheroids,  and  out  of  23 
cases  in  which  he  examined  cerebro-spinal  11  aid  he  found 
diphtheroids  on  two  occasions,  and  sometimes  they  were 
associated  with  other  organisms,  such  as  the  meningo- 
coccus. That  had  been  done  in  only  the  few  months 
during  which  the  matter  had  been  worked  at  in  the 
Lister  Institute.  So  he  thought  if  a  large  number  of 
Controls  had  been  taken  diphtheroids  would  have  been 
found  in  many  of  them,  and  that  naturally  complicated 
the  question  very  greatly. 

I  Dr.  Beevor  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the 
bacillus  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  ought 
always  to  be  found  in  cases  of  general  paralvnis 
of  the  insane,  and  also  in  all  cases  of  tabes.  Yet 
iihey  had  heard  from  Dr.  Ferrier  that  in  the  obser- 
'at  ons  he  had  made  it  was  not  found.  And  if  Dr. 
3obert8on's  view  was  correct  the  bacillus  ought  not  to 
>e  found  in  healthy  people,  or  in  cases  of  other  diseases, 


yet  it  was  found  in  such  circumstances.  Moreover,  if 
injected  into  animals  it  ought  to  produce  the  disease  in 
them.  But,  as  far  as  he  could  gather,  the  symptoms 
which  had  been  caused  by  such  injections  were  not  those 
of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane ;  neither,  he  believed, 
were  the  pathological  changes  resulting  the  same  as  those 
in  that  disease.  He  did  not  notice  in  the  paper  auy  refer- 
ence to  observations  on  the  pupil.  Fixation  of  the  pupil 
wa3  a  symptom  which  was  common  to  both  general 
paralysis  and  locomotor  ataxy ;  indeed,  it  was  the  most 
important  symptom  there  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
general  paralysis.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  gather 
that  there  were  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord.  The  anterior  horns  appeared  to  have  been  affected 
in  some  of  the  animals  injected,  but  that  was  not  an 
evidence  of  either  locomotor  ataxy  or  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane.  Of  course,  everyone  would  be  delighted  if 
what  Dr.  Robertson  had  set  forth  should  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  means  of  combating  such  a  terrible  scourge,  but  at 
present  he  did  not  think  they  could  say  they  were  on  the 
high  road  towards  that  desirable  end. 

Dr.  Candler  said  that,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Jones,  the  President,  he  had  been  enabled  to  under- 
take an  investigation  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  diph- 
theroid organisms  in  general  paralysis,  and  in  other  forms 
of  insanity,  from  cases  in  the  wards  of  Claybury  Asylum. 
The  number  of  cases  which  he  had  examined  in  that  way 
up  to  the  present  was  not  sufficient  to  be  judged  statistic- 
ally. First  of  all,  he  took  post-mortem  material,  and 
examined  the  blood,  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  the  intestinal 
tract,  and  the  urinary  tract  of  these  cases.  The  number 
of  post-mortem  cases  he  had  examined  was  79,  and  of  those 
20  were  general  paralytics.  In  3  of  those  20,  or  15  per 
cent.,  he  was  able  to  obtain  diphtheroid  organisms.  In 
1  case  he  isolated  it  in  pure  culture  from  the  blood  ;  it 
was  isolated  from  the  respiratory  tract,  where  it  was 
present  in  association  with  other  organisms,  and  he  could 
see  it  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  but  he  failed  to  isolate 
it  on  culture.  Another  case  was  from  the  stomach  of  a 
general  paralytic,  in  which  there  were  some  erosions  and 
catarrh.  A  third  case  came  from  the  respiratory  tract. 
Of  the  59  cases  occurring  in  insanities  of  other  kinds  than 
general  paralysis,  he  was  able  to  isolate  the  diphtheroid 
organism  in  4;  in  3  the  organism  came  from  the  respira- 
tory tract,  and  in  the  fourth  from  the  urtthra.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  urine  of 
patients  in  the  wards  of  the  asylum,  and  he  was  assisted 
in  drawing  off  the  urine  by  Dr.  Barham.  It  was  done  by 
inserting  a  sterile  catheter  so  as,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
obtain  the  urine  in  a  proper  condition  for  examination. 
The  centrifugal  deposit  was  first  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical examination,  and  then  the  material  was  grown. 
Out  of  26  cases  of  general  paralysis  he  obtained  a  diph- 
theroid bacillus  in  2,  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  the  urethras,  he  scraped  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethral  canal  by  means  of  a  platinum 
loop,  after  sterilizing  the  tip  of  the  meatus.  In  general 
paralysis  he  examined  about  30  cases  in  that  way,  and 
found  a  diphtheroid  organism  in  5,  or  about  16  per  cent. 
In  the  urine  of  rases  not  associated  with  general  paralysis 
he  obtained  the  organism  only  once  out  of  28  cases,  and 
in  the  urethras  of  such  cases  6  times  in  44  cases,  or  13.6 
per  cent.  The  points  he  wished  to  bring  before  the 
meeting  were  :  That  he  had  not  been  able  to  isolate  the 
diphtheroid  organism  in  any  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
which  he  had"  examined  for  it,  and  that  therefore  the 
researches  he  had  made  were  more  in  conformity  with 
Drs.  Eyre  and  Flashman's  work,  which  was  undertaken 
one  or  t.vo  years  previously.  In  regard  to  the  urinary 
tract  he  found  there  was  an  organism  resembling  what 
he  believed  to  be  of  the  xerosis  type,  and  that  it  was 
fairly  prevalent.  Recently,  he  believed,  some  reports 
had  been  published  in  foreign  journals  on  the  subject 
of  the  invt  stigation  of  urethras  in  patients  who  were  not 
the  subjects  of  insanity,  and  that  the  percentage  in 
which  an  organism  of  a  diphtheroid  type  was  found  was 
commented  ujion  as  being  fairly  high.  With  regard  to 
the  circulating  blood,  he,  like  Dr.  Robertson,  had  failed 
to  obtain  a  diphtheroid  organism,  or  at  least  in  only  one 
case  did  he  find  an  organism  which  he  suspected  to  be 
diphtheroid.  But,  though  due  care  was  taken  to  ensure 
sterilization,  both  of  arm  and  instruments,  before  venous 
puncture  was  carried  out,  he  had  obtained  in  one  or  two 
Instances  what  he  believed  to  be  organisms  of  the  patho- 
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genie  group.  And,  although  he  could  not  make  con- 
firmatory statements  on  the  subject,  he  suggested  that  it 
might  be  possible,  during  the  final  stages  of  general 
paralysis,  for  organisms  of  different  varieties  to  obtain 
entrance  into  the  blood  stream  and  help  in  bringing 
about  the  end  of  the  case.  He  desired  to  ask  Dr.  Ford 
Robertson  one  question  about  his  investigations,  namely, 
"Whether,  during  bis  examinations  of  blood  from  living 
patients,  he  had  ever  obtained  other  organisms  as  well 
as  diphtheroid  ones,  or  had  he  obtained  nothing  but 
diphtheroids  in  pure  culture  ?  He  understood  that 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson  also  examined  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  by  making  scrapings  of  it  and  examining  the 
stained  specimens.  Had  he  obtained  pure  cultures  of 
the  diphtheroid  organism  from  that  region  ?  He  asked 
those  questions  because  the  microscopic  evidence  in 
regard  to  particular  organisms  was  often  very  deceptive, 
and  could  be  confirmed  only  by  isolation  of  them  in  pure 
culture. 

Dr.  Orb  said  that  he  felt  reluctant  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  as  the  whole  question  seemed  to  centre  round 
the  bacteriological  point  of  view ;  and  unless  one  was  an 
expert  in  bacteriology  one  could  not  take  up  either  a 
positive  or  a  negative  position.  Still,  he  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  extreme  possibility  that  tabes 
and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  were  both  the  result 
either  of  a  toxin  or  of  a  bacillary  infection  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  As  to  how  that  came  about  there  were 
not  very  definite  data  available,  or  as  to  the  focus  at  which 
those  bacilli  were  situated.  But  there  were  absolute 
data  as  to  there  being  an  anatomical  path  leading  up  the 
peripheral  nerves,  both  spinal  and  cranial,  towards  the 
central  nervous  system.  It  was  well  known  that  toxins 
readily  ascended  in  the  perineural  sheaths,  and  recently 
Dr.  Rows  and  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
one  case  in  which  a  rod-shaped  bacillus,  often  assuming  a 
thread-like  form,  such  as  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  pointed 
out,  but  as  to  whose  identity  he  (Dr.  Orr)  was 
not  yet  certain,  had  been  traced  all  along  the 
perineural  lymph  sheaths  into  the  cord,  by  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  into  the  cential  canal,  and  along  the 
numerous  septa  leading  into  the  white  matter.  Thus 
there  was  definite  evidence  of  the  fact.  And  Dr.  Rows 
and  he  were  of  opinion  that  the  infection  in  general 
paralysis  did  not  come  about  through  the  blood  stream, 
but  along  the  lymph  paths.  Three  gentlemen  at  that 
discussion  had  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  diphtheroid 
organisms  in  the  blood  stream.  His  own  view  was  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  blood  stream  to  be  infected 
in  order  to  cause  tabes  or  general  paralysis  ;  either  could 
come  about  by  infection  of  the  lymph  paths.  He  thought 
It  probable  that  aDy  invasion  of  the  blood  stream  by  the 
organism  came  late  in  the  disease,  or  might  be  due  to 
some  accident. 

Dr.  Washington  Williams  (British  Columbia) 
said  it  appeared  to  him  that  before  one  could 
accept  as  authoritative  the  controversion  of  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson,  it  must  be  known 
that  the  organisms  mentioned  by  those  who  criti- 
cized his  observations  were  the  same  as  the  author 
spoke  of  — namely,  those  which  consistently  gave 
certain  reactions  and  did  not  give  others.  That  had  not 
yet  been  stated,  and  until  it  had  been,  he,  as  a  neuro- 
logist, would  accept  with  great  diffidence  the  criticisms 
directed  against  Dr.  Ford  R  ibertson's  work. 

Dr.  Charlks  Mkrcibr  Baid  he  had  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, when  intervening  in  the  debate,  which  certain  of 
the  other  speakers  had,  in  that  he  was  no  bacteriologist. 
But  if  medical  men  applied  to  the  question  the  ordinary 
canons  of  evidence  and  of  causation,  he  thought  that  they 
would  be  obliged  at  present  to  return  a  verdict  of  "  not 
proven."  If  they  were  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  there 
was  a  certain  bacterium  which  was  the  cause  of  general 
paralysis,  then  certain  conditions  must  be  satis5ed— the 
organism  must  be  identifiable.  At  present,  as  Dr.  Williams 
had  pointed  out,  it  was  not  identifiable  with  certainty. 
In  the  second  placp,  it  must  be  found  in  every  case  of 
general  paralysis ;  but  he  gathered  that  it  was  not  yet 
found  in  every  case  of  that  disease.  In  the  third  place,  it 
must  not  be  found  in  any  case  which  was  not  one  of 
general  paralysis,  and  he  gathered  that  it  was  found  in 
cases  which  were  not  general  paralysis.  Those  were  the 
ordinary  canons  of  evidence  and  causation,  and  those 
canons,  he  thought,  must  be  satisfied  before  one  could 


admit  the  existence  of  a  definite  Bacillus  paralyticam.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  general  paralysis  was  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  all  diseases,  and  so  also  was  tabes.  It 
was  very  rarely  that  a  difficulty  arose  in  connexion  with  a 
case  of  general  paralysis  or  tabes,  except  in  the  very  early 
stages  ;  and  one  would  expect  it  to  have  a  cause  which  was 
equally  distinct.  One  would  expect  the  cause  to  be  such 
that  it  was  recognizable  in  every  case.  It  bad  also  to  be 
remembered  that  general  paralysis  was  a  disease  which 
led  to  a  very  slow  death.  The  patient  died  slowly,  and  as 
he  was  dying  his  tissues  were  all  in  a  state  of  what  might 
be  metaphysically  called  very  low  vitality  for  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years ;  and  tissues  in  that  state  were, 
he  supposed,  a  most  favourable  nidus  for  all  kinds  of 
different  micro-organisms,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  If, 
when  a  patient  was  in  the  later  stages  of  general  paralysis, 
many  micro-organisms  of  many  kinds  were  not  found  in 
the  various  tissues  and  fluids. 

Dr.  McRae  said,  with  regard  to  the  point  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  presence  of  the  bacillus,  the  authors 
had  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
organism  was  no  proof  that  the  bacillus  was  or  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  disease  Several  of  the  bacteriological 
experts  who  criticized  the  paper  laid  great  stress  upon 
finding  the  bacillus  everywhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  well  known  that  the  skin  and  genitals  were  commonly 
infested  with  diphtheroid  bacilli.  If  one  could  show  by 
various  methods  a  specific  reastion  in  animals  and  human 
beings  to  that  bacillus,  or,  as  they  had  done,  to  anti- 
serums produced  in  animals  by  that  organism — and  he 
had  been  working  for  ten  months  with  serums,  and  had 
clinical  records  which  were  being  held  over  until  the  July 
meeting— surely  they  were  getting  very  near  to  establish- 
ing at  least  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  cause  of  a  certain  specific  disease.  For  fifty 
years  the  profession  had  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  belief  that  in  general  paralysis  all  the  bacterial  in- 
fections were  secondary  to  the  degenerative  process.  But 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  the  authors  were  not  dealing 
with  terminal  infections,  but  with  cases  which  were  going 
about  and  able  to  work,  and  blood-films  taken  from  such 
patients  showed  those  micro-organisms.  With  regard  to 
this  so-called  secondary  invasion  of  organisms,  or,  as  Dr. 
Mott  called  it,  terminal  invasion,  why  should  a  specific 
disease  like  general  paralysis  allow  itself  to  be  subjected  to 
a  particular  terminal  form  of  invasion  ?  Any  form  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient  if  he  was 
already  suffering  from  a  degenerating  disease.  It  was 
customary  to  believe  that  general  paralysis  was  a  primary 
degeneration  of  the  brain,  but  how  did  a  degent  rating 
disease  have  remissions  ?  How  was  it  that  a  man  went 
into  the  asylum  with  the  disease,  In  some  instances  prac- 
tically moribund,  but  subsequently  improved  so  that  he 
could  wheel  barrows  about  ?  The  toxic  theory  seemed  the 
most  reasonable ;  it  enabled  one  to  understand  how  the 
patient  might  form  immune  bodies  which  enabled  him  to 
get  better  for  a  time.  With  regard  to  a  bacteriological 
point  the  authors  were  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  varieties,  and  Hamilton  and  Horton,  of 
America,  had  found  thirty-three  varieties  of  the  bacillus, 
eighteen  of  which  had  been  proved  to  be  virulent.  The 
two  species  of  bacillus  dealt  with  bad  specific  broth  re- 
actions, and  when  these  tests  were  tried  again  after  many 
months  they  gave  the  same  reactions.  These  reactions 
were  distinct  from  those  hitherto  described  in  the  case  ol 
any  other  diphtheroid  bacillus. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Savage,  in  response  to  the  President,  said  he 
came  entirely  to  learn.  He  had  seen  a  great  number  ol 
specimens  by  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  when  he  was  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  left  him  with  a  very  open  mind.  He  (Dr. 
Savage)  felt  very  strongly  that  general  paralysis  had  a 
toxic  origin,  and  that  the  particular  toxin  would  be  found 
sooner  or  later.  Such  good  work  as  Dr.  Ford  Robertson 
was  doing  was  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  it  was 
recognized  by  the  Society  and  by  other  medical  societies 
in  London.  He  was  a  botanist  himself,  and  the  more 
knowledge  he  acquired  of  the  lower  organisms  the  more 
impressed  was  he  by  the  enormous  differentiations 
between  the  varieties.  He  thanked  Dr.  Ford  Robertson, 
in  the  name  of  the  older  men,  who  were  too  old  to  work 
along  the  lines  which  he  was  following  out.  They  were 
grateful  for  what  they  had  heard,  and  would  be  glad  of 
more. 

Dr.  Urqtjhart  said  that,  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
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Scottish  asjlums  laboratory,  he  felt  very  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  Savage  for  the  way  he  had  spoken  of  the  work  done 
at  that  laboratory.  He  (Dr.  TTrquhart)  did  not  wish  to 
intervene  between  the  meeting  and  Dr.  Ford  Robertson, 
because  he  fully  expected  that  gentleman  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  possibility  of  mixed  toxins,  and  especially 
about  the  numerous  control  experiments  which  had  been 
made  durirg  the  past  six  years. 

The  President  said  he  would  be  glad  to  associate  him- 
self from  the  chair  with  both  Dr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Urquhart. 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson  had  come  down  to  have  his  opinions 
challenged,  and  they  had  been  challenged  from  a  special 
expert  point  of  view.  He  confessed  to  having  a  marked 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Dr.  Robertson's  work,  and 
was  ready  to  try  the  treatment  on  some  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  and  he  did  hope  to  do  so.  He  (Dr.  Jones) 
hoped  to  be  able  to  try  a  special  serum  prepared  from 
that  organism,  if  such  could  be  obtained,  but  at 
present  he  did  not  know  how  to  obtain  it  Dr.  McRae 
referred  to  one  point  which  he  (the  President)  re- 
garded as  very  Important,  namely,  remissions  in 
general  paralysis ;  and  one  was  apt  to  draw  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  result  of  treatment  from  the  ordinary 
remissions  which  did  occur.  He  had  two  cases  in  his 
memory.  On  one,  at  Claybury,  succinate  of  mercury  was 
tried,  and  that  patient  went  out  very  much  improved. 
Another  had  a  thorium  hydroxide  cap,  which  he  wore  for 
a  time  and  got  very  much  better,  yet  he  was,  so  far  as  his 
(Dr.  Jones's)  diagnosis  went,  a  typical  case  of  general 
paralysis.  He  heard  of  him  for  nearly  two  years  after- 
wards, and  he  was  quite  well.  One  was  apt  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  such  cases  that  post  hoc  was  propter  hoc. 
The  general  opinion  as  to  causation  by  a  special  bacillus 
seemed  to  be,  as  summarized  by  Dr.  Mercier,  not  proven ; 
but  Dr.  Ford  Robertson's  paper  and  his  work  had  had  the 
effect  of  causing  work  in  others,  and  thus  was  a  marked 
mental  stimulus  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  with 
which  they  were  allied. 

Dr.  Ford  Robertson,  In  replying  on  the  discussion,  said 
there  were  several  points  which  he  would  like  to  meet.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  all  the  examples  that  Dr.  Eyre  had 
given  of  diphtheroid  bacilli  being  found  in  meningitis, 
infective  endocarditis,  etc  ,  were  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Dr.  Benham's  view  that  the  further 
study  of  the  diphtheroid  group  would  probably  lead  to 
important  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  some  obscure  dis- 
eases ;  but  he  did  not  see  any  other  bearing  which  those 
observations  had  upon  this  particular  research.  Dr.  Eyre 
seemed  to  think  that  many  of  the  types  described  in  the 
paper  were  simply  the  Bacillus  xerosis ;  he  regarded  as 
this  bacillus  many  organisms  which  could  be  shown  to 
produce  a  strong  acid  reaction  in  glucose  and  saccharose 
broths.  In  making  such  a  contention,  Dr.  Eyre  was 
differing  from  other  bacteriologists.  Dr  Eyre  and 
Dr.  Flashman  in  their  paper  tried  to  classify  the 
diphtheroid  bacilli  found  into  three  species,  but 
the  investigations  of  others  were  proving  that 
there  were  really  very  numerous  separate  species. 
Dr.  Eyre  said  Dr.  Gordon  had  followed  Dr.  Knapp  in  usiDg 
the  litmus  broth  tests,  but  he  (Dr.  Robertson)  believed 
that  Dr.  Gordon  preceded  Dr.  Knapp  by  a  considerable 
.  time.  Dr.  Eyre  said  the  reactions  were  not  constant. 
That  might  be  his  experience,  but  as  far  as  he  (Dr. 
Robertson)  could  see  from  Dr.  Eyre's  paper,  he  had  not 
studied  those  broth  reactions  to  a  very  great  extent.  He 
knew  that  in  the  experience  of  others  those  broth 
reactions  were  remarkable  in  their  constancy.  Dr.  McRae 
and  the  speaker  had  tested  various  strains  again  and 
again,  at  intervals  of  many  months,  and  it  was  remarkable 
how  the  results  had  come  out  exactly  the  same.  What- 
ever changes  in  virulence  these  organisms  might  undergo 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  they  underwent  none  in  their 
broth  reactions.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  Dr.  Eyre's 
criteria  of  differentiating  diphtheroid  bacilli  being  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  people.  Dr.  McRae  and  he 
did  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  metachromatic  granules ;  that  was  largely 
a  matter  of  the  media  on  which  the  organisms 
were  grown.  Dr.  Eyre  had  said  that  their  method  of 
estimating  the  intracorpuscular  bacteriolytic  index  was 
jpen  to  grave  fallacy.  He  (Dr.  Robertson)  supposed 
;here  was  a  margin  of  error  in  all  such  methods — as 
here   certainly  was,  for  example,  in   that  of  estimating 


their  method,  and  was  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  say 
that  it  was  fallacious.  He  also  said  he  would  like  to 
read  the  account  of  the  method,  but  it  had  been  published 
in  detail.  It  would  conduce  more  to  good  feeling  in  these 
discussions  if  Dr.  Eyre  read  their  papers  before  criticizing 
them.  He  desired  to  make  a  protest  against  the  action 
of  Dr.  Eyre  and  Dr.  Flashman  in  republishing  quite 
recently  a  paper  which  first  appeared  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  in  November,  1905.  He  protested  at 
the  time  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  that  It  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
views  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  protest,  the  paper  had  been  republished  in  the  Archive) 
of  Nturology  of  1907.  Such  a  procedure  led  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  grossly  erroneous  views  of  their  work.  As  he  said 
in  his  letter,  the  grounds  upon  which  the  contentions  of 
his  colleagues  and  himself  rested  were  ignored,  and  the 
only  reference  made  to  the  evidence  adduced  was  an 
erroneous  one.  Dr.  Ferrier  had  expressed  his  adherence 
to  the  view  that  syphilis  was  the  cause  of  general  paralysis 
and  tabes.  He  (Dr.  Robertson)  would  be  glad  to  endorse 
that  view  if  Dr.  Ferrier  could  produce  any  experimental 
evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis.  So  far  nobody  had 
produced  any.  He  had  listened  to  Dr.  George  Dean's 
remarks  with  very  great  interest.  Dr.  Beevor  asked  about 
the  fixation  of  the  pupil  in  the  experiments  on  rats.  It 
was  very  difficult  to  examine  the  pupils  of  rats.  If  they  had 
brought  the  rats  with  them  and  shown  them  to  the  meet- 
ing.he  did  not  think  any  one  would  have  any  doubt  about 
their  being  general  paralytic  rats  ;  the  condition  of  the 
animals  simulated  that  of  general  paralytics  about  as 
closely  as  was  possible.  The  histological  changes  were 
such  that  both  Dr.  McRae  and  he  were  convinced  that  the 
lesions  were  those  of  early  general  paralysis.  The  rats 
died  too  soon  for  the  complete  picture  of  the  disease  to  be 
developed.  Accompanying  periarteritis  there  were  in 
some  of  the  animals  plasma  cells,  just  as  in  the  general 
paralytic.  Dr.  Candler's  observations  were  of  very  great 
interest;  they  were  careful  and  painstaking  observations, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  interest  to  their  publication. 
With  regard  to  finding  the  bacilli  in  other  patients  besides 
those  suffering  from  general  paralysis,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered not  only  that  diphtheroid  organisms  were  very 
common  on  mucous  surfaces,  but  that  those  other 
patients  were  contacts.  He  had  read  the  paper  by 
Starziale,  who  found  diphtheroid  bacilli  in  the  urinary 
tract  in  control  cases  and  in  patients  in  his  skin  clinic  st 
Naples ;  but  that  observation  did  not  disprove  any  of 
their  contentions.  They  had  themselves  pointed  cut  tb at 
diphtheroid  bacilli  could  be  isolated  from  this  tract  in 
some  control  cases.  Such  organisms  might  be  devoid  of 
virulence,  and  even  if  viruleDt  they  were  not  necessarily 
invading  the  patient.  They  did  not  attach  importance  to 
tbe  mere  presence  of  the  organism.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Orr  were  very  gratifying,  because  he  and  Dr.  Rows  had 
been  in  this  country  the  pioneers  in  the  experimental 
investigation  of  these  lymphogenous  bacterial  invasions, 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  McRae  and  himself  was 
tending  more  and  more  to  prove  that  in  general 
paralysis  there  was  such  lymphcgencus  Invasion. 
There  was  no  man  whom  he  (Dr.  Robertson) 
had  greater  respect  for  than  Dr.  Mercier,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  come  into  conflict  with  him.  Dr. 
Mercier  said  the  organism  must  be  identifiable, 
and  their  reply  was  that  it  was  so.  They  had  obtained 
two  varieties,  which  had  special  broth  reactions  and 
which  produced  paresis  in  rats,  and  until  seme  one 
showed  there  were  fallacies  in  them  these  observations 
must  stand.  He  thought  Dr.  Mercier  was  in  error  in 
saying  that  the  bacillus  must  be  found  in  every  case. 
Sometimes  the  organism  was  difficult  to  find,  but  if  it 
were  missed  in  one  place  it  might  be  present  in  another. 
It  was  tco  much  to  ask  that  it  must  be  found  in  every 
case.  Dr.  Mercier  also  said  the  organism  must  not  be 
found  in  any  case  which  was  not  one  of  general  paralysis, 
but  on  that  ground  one  would  have  to  deny  the  specificity 
of  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus,  because  it  was  found  in 
many  healthy  people.  Importance  was  not  attached  to 
mere  presence,  but  to  invasion.  He  was  much  gratified 
by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Savage  and  Dr.  Urquhart,  and 
thanked  the  President  fcr  his  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  their  work.  Many  points  in  regard  to  their  work  were 
not  included  in  the  paper,  but  he  thought  that  if  some 
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the  specific  reactions  with  antiserums,  they  would  have 
hesitated  to  make  some  of  their  criticisms.  But  he  was 
very  glad  the  discussion  had  taken  place ;  it  had  been  very 
gratifying  to  both  Dr.  McRae  and  himself. 


BRITISH    ASSOCIATION   FOR    THE    ADVANCE- 
MENT   OF    SCIENCE. 

{Continued  from  p.  -V5.) 

In  the  Physiological  Section  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Leicester 
on  August  1st,  Dr.Augustus  D.  Waller,  M.D.,LL.D.,F.RS., 
President  of  the  Section,  delivered  an  address  on 

The  Action  of  Anaesthetics. 
He  said  the  popular  notion  of  an  anaesthetic  was  that  it 
was  something  that  abolished  sensibility  and  took  away 
pain.  How,  then,  could  a  plant  be  chloroformed  ?  Did 
that  mean  that  a  plant  was  sensitive  and  could  feel  pain 
as  we  did  ?  Probably  not ;  nevertheless  it  was  very  certain 
that  a  plant  could  be  anaethetized,  and  when  they  had 
properly  appreciated  what  this  meant,  he  thought  they 
would  admit  that  their  notions  of  vital  processes  and  of 
their  anaesthesia  by  ether,  or  by  chloroform,  or  by  a  host 
of  other  reagents  had  been  considerably  widened.  They 
would  then  have  realized  that  the  state  of  a  person  or  of 
an  animal  rendered  insensitive  of  pain  by  an  anaesthetic 
was  a  particular  instance  of  the  general  principle  that 
all  protoplasm— vegetable  as  well  as  animal— was  liable 
to  be  immobilized— put  to  sleep,  more  or  less  completely, 
temporarily  or  permanently— by  the  action  of  substances 
which  we  therefore  designated  aa  anaesthetics  or  narcotics. 
A  volatile  narcotic,  like  ether  or  chloroform,  got  to  the 
living  cells  of  a  plant  by  direct  diffusion ;  in  the  case  of 
human  beings  and  of  the  higher  animals  it  got  to  the 
living  cells  by  the  channels  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  molecule  of  chloroform  (or  of  ether)  was  drawn  into 
the  lungs  with  the  inspired  air,  passed  from  the  pulmo- 
nary air  to  the  pulmonary  blood,  combined  with  its 
corpuscles,  was  thus  carried  first  to  the  heart  and  then 
distributed  with  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  in  the 
rapillaries  the  mole3ule  of  chloroform  parted  company 
fro  on  haemoglobin,  passed  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
and  tissue  fluids,  and  entered  into  combination  with  the 
living  cells,  which  it  immobilized  more  or  less  profoundly, 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  various  kinds  of  living 
cells  that  constituted  our  organs  were  unequally  susoep- 
tible  as  regards  the  immobilizing  effect  of  this  general 
invasion  of  the  system  by  the  narcotizing  molecules. 
Of  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  the  most  labile,  and  therefore 
the  first  immobilized,  were  the  master  cells  of  the  body— 
the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  which  were  the 
seat  of  sensation  and  the  organ  of  voluntary  motion.  The 
most  stable,  and  therefore  the  last  immobilized,  were  the 
executive  cells  of  the  body  that  constituted  muscle  and 
nerve.  The  order  of  lability  from  greatest  to  least  was  as 
follows :  Brain,  spinal  bulb  and  cord,  terminal  nerve  cells, 
cardiac  muscle,  skeletal  muscle,  nerve  fibres.  And,  while 
all  living  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body  were  subject  to  the 
Immobilizing  action  of  narcotic  substances,  their  indi- 
vidual differences  of  susceptibility  were  sucli  that,  whereas 
1  part  of  chloroform  in  5,000  of  blood  was  sufficient  to 
immobilize  cortical  nerve  cells,  a  nerve  fibre  required  a 
more  than  tPnfold  effective  mass  of  chloroform  before 
exhibiting  any  falling-off  of  its  normal  excitability.  Dr. 
Waller  passed  on  to  consider  what  happened  when  a 
patient  was  anaesthetized  by,  say,  chloroform  in  the 
usual  manner  by  inhalation  of  an  unknown  mass  of 
vapour.  The  inhaled  vapour,  more  or  less  diluted  in 
air,  diffused  into  and  was  distributed  to  the  entire  body 
by  the  circulating  blood.  The  lymph  bath  that  surrounded 
and  permeated  all  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the  body  became 
a  weak  solution  of  chloroform  in  water,  and  gradually 
within  that  weak  chloroform  atmosphere  the  most  labile 
parts  fell  under  the  immobilizing  effect  of  the  anaesthetic, 
first  the  organ  of  conscious  sensation  and  movement — the 
cortical  grey  matter  of  the  brain  ;  then  the  organ  of  un- 
conscious reactions— the  medullary  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  bulb  and  cord.  So  that  the  order  in  which  the 
effects  unfolded  themselves  were— after  a  brief  stage  of 
excitement  or  mobilization — first  a  suppression  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  movement,  then  a  suppression  of 
riflex  and  automatic  movements,  inclusive  of  the  move- 


ments of  respiration.  Finally — and  if  this  finally  was 
reached  the  immobilization  could  no  longer  be  recovered 
from — the  heart  stopped  beating.    The  patient  was  dead. 

Three  Stages  of  Anaesthesia. 

From  life  to  death  by  the  way  of  anaesthesia  there  were 
three  principal  finger-posts  dividing  the  journey  into  three 
stages.  Of  these  three  finger-posts  two  were  to  be  care- 
fully watched  for ;  the  third  should  never  be  sighted. 
During  the  first  stage  of  anaesthesia — commencing,  it 
might  be,  by  some  amount  of  preliminary  agitation — 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  became  suppressed,  while 
reflex  and  automatic  movements  were  preserved.  The 
finger-post  between  this  first  stage  and  the  next  was  quite 
clear — if  when  the  conjunctiva  was  touched  the  eye 
winked  the  anaesthesia  was  light;  If  the  eye  did  not  wink 
the  anaesthesia  was  "  deep."  During  the  second  stage  of 
anaesthesia  not  only  voluntary  but  also  reflex  movements 
(of  which  the  conjunctival  reflex  was  the  most  convenient 
indicator)  were  wholly  suppressed,  while  the  automatic 
movements  of  respiration  persisted.  This  was  the  degree 
of  anaesthesia  required  for  any  major  surgical  operation, 
and  was  therefore  frequently  spoken  of  as  surgical  anaes- 
thesia. The  finger-posts  to  its  boundaries  were  :  On  this 
side  the  conjunctival  reflex,  on  that  side  the  movements 
of  respiration.  The  third  and  last  finger-pcst — arrest  of 
the  heart's  beat — should  not  be  passed.  Arrest  of  the 
pulse  signified  an  almost  hopeless  state.  The  time  of 
grace  between  arrest  of  respiration  and  arrest  of  the  pulse 
from  which  recovery  was  almost  hopeless  was  very  brief 
indeed — hardly  more  than  a  minute.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Edinburgh  school —  Watch  the  respiration,  not  the  puUe — was 
sound  doctrine.  Stoppage  of  respiration  meant  danger; 
stoppage  of  the  pulse  meant  death.  He  thought  this 
sketch,  rough  as  it  was,  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  before 
their  minds  a  clear  picture  of  the  process  of  anaesthesia 
and  of  its  principal  danger — cardiac  syncope.  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  primary  cardiac  syncope, 
nor  cill  off  attention  to  other  symptoms  such  as  the  state 
of  the  pupil  and  the  character  of  the  puh  e  and  the  colour 
of  the  face.  Nor  would  he  at  present  lay  any  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  chloroform  could  be  of  variable  quality,  and 
that,  like  alcohol,  it  might  act  differently  upon  different 
people. 

Dosage  of  Chloroform. 

First  and  foremost,  if  they  were  to  secure  (he  safe  ad- 
ministration of  a  powerful  poison  like  chloroform,  they 
required  to  know  how  much  cf  the  drug  was  required  for 
the  production  of  the  desired  physiological  effects,  how 
much  was  dangerous,  how  much  was  necessarily  fatal. 
Considering  the  fart  that  chloroform  had  now  been  in 
common  use  for  sixty  years,  and  that  the  uniform  expe- 
rience of  physiologists  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  drug  as  ordinarily  used,  it  was  astonishing  that 
its  administration  should  not  rest  upon  any  definite 
scientific  basis.  Occasional  attempts  had  been  made  in 
the  past — by  Snow  first  of  all,  by  the  French  school  of 
physiologists,  Paul  Bert,  G  reliant,  Dubois,  and  others, 
more  recently  by  committees  of  medical  societies  and  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  —  to  determine  what  might 
be  designated  as  the  physiological  arithmetic  of  chloro- 
form; but  partly  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  ol 
measuring  percentages  of  chloroform  in  the  air  and  in  the 
blood,  partly  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  chloro- 
form could  be  administered  without  any  reference  to  per- 
centages, the  results  obtained  produced  very  little  impres- 
sion upon  clinical  practice,  and  deaths  that  could  not 
have  occurred  if  the  principles  laid  down  by  Snow  and  by 
Bert  had  been  properly  appreciated  and  acted  upon,  were, 
and  still  are,  regarded  by  the  medical  profession  and  by 
the  public  as  the  normal  Incidents  of  medical  practice, 
and  attributed  to  any  but  their  true  cause— an  overdose 
of  chloroform. 

Deaths  unier  Anaesthetics. 

He  should  not  venture  to  guess  at  the  number  of  avoi<J- 
able  deaths  that  had  taken  place  from  this  cause,  but  he 
placed  before  them  a  diagram  constructed  from  the  annual 
returns  of  Some-rset  House,  giving  the  number  of  deaths 
officially  classified  under  the  heading  "Anaesthetics" 
during  the  last  fifty  j  ears.  He  did  not  wish  to  use  the 
diagram  in  an  alarmist  sense,  so  he  hastened  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  numbers  were  not  per- 
centages, but  absolute  figures,  which  might  In  their 
opinion  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
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ibsolute  number  of  cases  had  augmented  in  which  anaes- 
:hetlcs  had  been  employed,  and  that  official  returns  of 
iatal  cases  might  have  become  more  complete.  He  did 
lot  himself  base  his  judgement  of  the  matter  so  much  upon 
statistics,  which  weie  notoriously  apt  to  be  imperfect  and 
Misleading,  as  upon  the  common  experience  of  most 
nembers  of  the  medical  profession  and  of  many  persons 
sutside  that  profession;  he  had  rarely  met  a  well-informed 
person  who  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  at  least 
>ne  accidental  death  by  chloroform.  Nevertheless  lie  had 
presented  the  statistical  diagram,  because  he  considered 
;hat  with  due  reservation  this  outcome  of  unprejudiced 
sbservation  gave  a  by  no  means  exaggerated  picture  of  an 
actual  fact,  and  because  he  believed  it  was  an  avoidable 
[act  and  would  be  diminished  in  future  years  by  the 
ivider  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  anaesthesia.  He 
isked  them  to  follow  him  through  a  short  arithmetical 
argument  in  order  to  convince  them  that  accidental 
leaths  by  chloroform  must  of  necessity  be  expected  to 
Dccur  in  the  ordinary  way  of  administration  if  the 
administrator  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  physical  and 
physiological  properties  of  chloroform,  and  to  outline  in 
iheir  minds  a  definite  picture  of  some  very  simple  and 
important  measurements.  By  ordinary  methods  of 
administration  the  percentage  of  chloroform  vapour  in 
the  mixture  of  chloroform  and  air  inhaled  might  be 
anything  between  1  and  10  per  cent. ;  let  them  say 
that  it  was  4  per  cent— that  is,  that  an  inhalation  of,  say, 
500  c.cm.  carried  20  c.cm.  of  chloroform  vapour  into  the 
lungs.  Of  this  20  c  cm.,  it  was  no  exaggerated  estimate 
to  take  one-half,  or  10  c.cm  ,  as  absorbed  by  the  pulmonary 
blood,  the  other  half  being  expelled  in  the  expired  air.  If 
the  subject  breathed  twenty  times  per  minute  500  c  cm. 
at  each  inspiration,  his  blood  absorbed  200  c.cm.  of  chloro- 
form vapour  in  one  minute,  that  is,  1  gram  of  fluid 
chloroform.  He  might,  of  course,  absorb  less  than  1  gram 
per  minute  ;  but  he  might  also  absorb  more.  Snow  esti- 
mated that  17  minims  of  chloroform  in  the  blood  (that  is, 
about  1  gram)  was  sufficient  to  pioduce  anaesthesia,  while 
double  the  amount  was  fatal.  Grehant  found  that  after 
death  by  chloroform  the  blood  contained  half  a  gram  of 
chloroform  per  litre  of  blood,  that  is,  5  litres  of  blood, 
which  was  the  normal  amount  in  an  average  man,  would 
contain  2i  grams.  Buckmaster  and  Gardner  found  from 
numerous  experiments  results  that  might  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

Quantity  of  chloroform  (in  grams)  contained  in  100  grams  of 
blood  : 

Min.       Mean.      Max. 
Taken  during  deep  anaesthesia        ...    0  020      0  030      0  040 
Taken  after  death  by  anaesthesia    ...    0.040      0  050      0.060 
These  results  signified  in  5  litres  of  blood  between  1  and 
2  grams  as  the  anaesthetic  amount,  between  2  and  3  grams 
as   the   lethal  amount.     Let   them  consider,   then,   what 
might  happen  if  a  patient  were  to  absorb   chloroform  at 
anything  like  the  rate  of  1   gram  per  minute,  and   what 
might  happen  if  by  mischance  he  should  absorb  2  or  3 
grams  in  a  fraction  of  a  minute.    This  was   a   mischance 
that  could  occur   in   the    ordinary  method  of   inducing 
anaesthesia  :  a  few  deep  gasps  by  a  struggling  patient,  a 
few  moments'  inattention  on  the  part  of  an  administrator, 
and  the  blood  almost  might  at  once  be  fatally  overloaded 
with    chloroform.      In    the    early    days     of    chloroform 
anaesthesia    it   used    to    be   considered     admissible    to 
administer  chloroform  vapour  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  strength 
in   air;  but  at   that  time   the  means  of  estimating  per- 
centage were  very  imperfect,  and  the  figures  quoted  were 
little  better  than   guesswork.     The   dictum   of  the  Edin- 
burgh school  was  "  plenty  of   chloroform  with   plenty  of 
air  by  continuous  administration."     Some  ten  years  ago, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anaesthetists,1  he  pleaded 
for  the  continuous  administration  of  chloroform  vapour  at 
a  strength  (in  air)  of  not  below  1  per  cent,  and  not  above 
2  per  cent.,  which  amounted  to  a  translation   into  figures 
of  the  Edinburgh  dictum,  with  justification  of  the  figures 
by  quantitative   observation.     Perhaps  he  might   briefly 
explain    the    method2    by    which     the     percentages   of 
cliloroform  and  air  were  obtained : 

A  litre,   or   1,000    c.cm.,  of   chloroform 
vapour  weighed  ...  ...  ...    5  333  grams. 

A  litre,  or  1,000  c.cm.,  of  air  weighed    ...    1.268        ,, 

The  litre  weight  difference  was  therefore    4  045 


The  weight  difference  of  1  c.cm.  was  approximately  4  mg. 

So  that  a  100  c  cm.  flask  In  which  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  c.cm.  of  air 
were  replaced  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  c  era.  of  chloroform  vapour  was 
4,  8,  12,  etc.,  mg.  heavier  th»n  the  same  flask  tilled  with  air 

So  that  added  weights  of  4,  8,  12,  etc.,  mg.  indicated  1,  2,  3, 
etc  ,  per  cent,  of  chloroform  vspour  present. 

Thus,  by  simply  counterpoising  a  100  c.cm.  flask  (or,  prefer- 
ably, a  250  c  cm.  bulb,  as  to  give  weight  increments  of  10,  20, 
30,  etc.,  mg.  as  indications  of  1,  2,  3,  etc  ,  per  cent  )  tilled  with 
air  against  a  similar  bulb  filled  with  chloroform  mixture,  the 
percentage  of  the  mixture  was  read  directly  by  the  number  of 
centigrams  ^reqiired  jto  oounterpaise.  For  instance,  a  balb 
full  of  mixture  being.'say,  18  mg.  heavier  than  when  it  was  full 
of  air,  the  chloroform  vapour  percentage  was  known  to  be  1.8 
per  cent. 

Evidently,  with  a  ready  means  of  estimating  percentage, 
one  was  entitled  to  talk  about  the  percentages  that  one 
considered  from  experiment  to  be  necessary,  and  sufficient, 
and  excessive. 

The  Safe  Administration  of  Chloroform. 
His  argument  up  to  this  point  comprised  one  or  two 
tacit  assumptions  that  ought  to  be  briefly  dealt  with,  or, 
at  any  rate,  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
assumed  that  the  great  majority  of  accidents  by  anaes- 
thetics were  caused  by  chloroform.  This  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  chloroform  was  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  convenient,  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  all 
anaesthetic  vapours.  That  fact  was  an  argument  not  so 
much  for  the  substitution  of  other  less  dangerous  anaes- 
thetics as  for  the  more  careful  administration  of  chloro- 
form itself.  In  the  second  place,  he  had  assumed  that 
chloroform  was  a  remarkably  uniform  and  certain  reagent, 
prjiucing  its  physiological  effects  in  strict  conformity  with 
tne  quantity  of  vapour  administered,  and  by  no  means 
irregular  in  its  action  by  reason  of  irregularities  or 
impurities  of  manufacture.  Pure  chloroform  was  more 
powerful  than  impure  chloroform.  He  did  not  dwell  upon 
these  two  pciats  cow ;  nevertheless,  he  wished  to  say  that 
these  were  not  gratuitous  assumptions,  but,  more  properly 
speaking,  results  of  observation  and  experiment  of  which 
he  could  offer  some  evidence.  He  had  tested  purified 
chloroform  against  the  concentrated  residue  of  its  impuri- 
ties, and  had  found  the  former  to  be  far  more  powerful 
than  the  latter  ;  and  he  had  compared  with  each  other 
chloroform  or  trichlormethane,  CHC13,  dichlormethane, 
CHiCl3,  monochlormethane,  CH3C1,  tetrachlormethane, 
OCU,  as  well  as  many  anaesthetics  of  the  ether  group, 
Et20,  EtCl,  EtBr,  EtI,  and  several  anaesthetics  belonging 
to  the  series  of  chloroethanes,  members  of  which  had  at 
various  times  been  recommended  as  substitutes  for  chloro- 
form— for  example,  ethylene  chloride  or  "  Dutch  liquid," 
CH,C1  —  CH,C1,  and  ethyledene  chloride,  CH,  — CHC12. 
The  conclusion  he  had  drawn  from  that  study  was  that  of 
all  these  more  or  less  powerful  anaesthetics  chloroform  was 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  certain,  the  most  convenient, 
and  the  most  trustworthy.  But  he  repeated  that  the  safe 
administration  of  chloroform  consisted  in  its  continuous 
administration  at  a  strength  of  between  1  and  2  per  cent.; 
and  if  anyone  now  objected  that  it  might  be  safe  to  go  up 
to  3  percent.,  or  sufficient  to  go  down  to  i  per  cent.,  he  was 
content  to  accept  the  objection  as  being  possibly  well 
founded,  because  it  carried  with  it  the  all-important 
admission  that  the  question  of  safe  anaesthesia  was  in  first 
instance  a  question  of  quantity,  and  in  second  instance 
a  question  of  idiosyncrasy  and  of  clinical  conditions. 
Admitting,  then,  Dr.  Waller  proceeded,  that  the  primary 
condition  of  the  safe  administration  of  chloroform  con- 
sisted In  the  continuous  administration  of  an  atmosphere 
in  which  chloroform  vapour  was  between  the  limits  of 
1  and  2  per  cent.,  the  question  was  how  best  to  secure 
this  essential  condition.  It  could  be  secured  by  many 
methods.  Given  the  requisite  care,  skill,  and  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  administrator,  anaesthesia  might  be 
properly  carried  out  by  any  method,  empirically  or  other- 
wise. But  some  methods  demanded  more  skill  and  care 
than  any  other  methods,  and  the  task  of  the  anaesthetist 
might  be  lightened  (or  it  might  be  aggravated)  by  various 
mechanical  appliances.  A  folded  towel  drenched  with 
chloroform  might  be  safely  used  by  an  anaesthetist  whom 
previous  experience  had  rendered  fully  alive  to  the 
e  .treme  danger  of  two  or  three  deep  inspirations  of  a  con- 
ceatrated  vapour,  and  whOBe  attention  was  never  distracted 
from  the  paramount  necessity  of  "  plenty  of  air  '  with  the 
"  plenty  of  chloroform."  On  the  other  hand,  a  person 
unmindful  of  the  physiological  elements  of   chloroform- 
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ization  was  a  dangerous  administrator  if  he  was  content 
with  the  empirical  use  of  any  apparatus,  however  faith- 
fully he  might  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  instrument 
maker.  Methods  and  apparatus  were  legion,  and  It  would 
be  fatile  or  invidious  on  his  part  to  attempt  to  describe  or 
criticize  in  detail  any  one  method  or  apparatus.  But  he 
might  usefully  iavite  consideration  of  certain  principles, 
ani  ask  them  to  recognize  that  for  their  trial  by  experi- 
ment the  chief  necessity  was  a  simple  method,  such  as  he 
had  just  described,  enabling  one  to  test  percentages 
quickly.  Tnus,  by  the  use  of  this  method,  Mr.  Symes1 
had  determined  what  were  the  usual  percentages  of  chloro 
form  vapour  offered  to  inspiration  by  an  ordinary  Skinner's 
mask,  and  found  them  to  range  between  the  desirable 
limits  of  1  and  2  per  cent.,  with  occasional  fluctuations 
up  to  about  3  or  4  per  cent.  All  apparatus  designed  for 
the  delivery  of  chloroform  vapour  of  definite  and  con- 
trollable percentage  was  based  upon  one  or  other  of  two 
principles.  On  the  first  or  vaccum  system,  of  which 
the  best  known  examples  were  the  apparatus  of  Snow 
and  that  of  Harcourt,  the  patient  inspired  air  through  a 
vessel  containing  liquid  chloroform  by  a  broad  inlet  tube 
and  a  closely  fitting  facepiece.  On  the  second  or  plenum 
system,  of  which  the  examples  best  known  to  him  were 
the  apparatus  of  Dubois  and  that  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  the  "wick  vaporiser,"3  the  patient  inspired 
from  a  freely  open  facepiece  in  which  an  excess  of  chloro- 
form and  air  at  required  percentage  was  maintained  by  a 
pump.  In  Dr.  Waller's  opinion,  if  apparatus  were  to  be 
adopted,  the  plenum  was  preferable  to  the  vacuum  prin- 
ciple, for  in  the  latter  case  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure 
uniformity  of  administration,  which  required  a  per.'ect  fit 
of  the  facepiece,  stillness  of  the  chloroform  over  which 
the  inspired  current  of  air  was  drawn,  and  which  caused 
of  necessity  a  considerable  added  resistance  to  inspiration. 
By  the  plenum  system  there  was  a  more  uniform  percent- 
age of  supply,  and  the  patient  breathed  freely  from  an  open 
loosely  fitting  facepiece,  the  cavity  of  which  was  kept 
filled  to  overflowing  by  an  excess  of  mixture  of  controllable 
strength.  Whichever  of  these  two  systems  be  followed, 
the  choice  was  obviously  one  that  could  only  be  deter- 
mine! by  experience,  both  clinical  and  of  the  laboratory. 
Equally  obviously  the  so-called  accurate  percentages 
afforded  by  any  method  could  only  be  approximately 
accurate  under  the  sometimes  difficult  conditions  of  prac- 
tical administration,  and  it  was  therefore  of  principal  Im- 
portance to  ascertain  by  a  simple  and  ready  method  of 
estimating  percentages  such  as  he  had  described  what  was 
the  de6ree  of  accuracy,  or,  if  one  preferred  to  say  so,  the 
range  of  inaccuracy  to  which  any  method  or  apparatus 
was  subject  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  its  applica- 
tion. Tney  may  indeed  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the 
percentage  could  be  judged  of  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
which  therefore  afforded  the  readiest  means  of  estimating 
the  strength  of  a  mixture,  to  which  he  would  like 
to  add,  Yes,  certainly,  provided  the  observer  by  pre- 
vious experience  of  known  percentages  had  formed  some 
standard  of  compariton  on  which  his  opinion  was  based. 

Vivisection. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  Waller  proceeded  to  say  something 
about  the  conditions  under  which  physiological  inquiry 
was  pursued  in  London.  Physiology,  in  the  technical  and 
restricted  sense  commonly  received  in  this  country,  had 
become  so  closely  associate!  in  the  public  mind  with 
vivisection,  and,  as  dealt  with  in  the  medical  curriculum, 
was  so  narrowly  reduced  to  what  was  strictly  necessary 
and  practicable,  that  its  real  scope  and  value  as  a  general 
science  had  been  altogether  lost  sight  of.  He  did  not 
propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  vivisection  either  on  its  ethical  or  on  its  utilitarian 
aspect.  All  he  wished  to  do  was  to  bring  distinctly  before 
their  minds  two  considerations  that  might,  he  hoped, 
contribute  to  a  broader  and  truer  conception  of  the 
place  of  physiology  among  the  sciences,  though  they 
assuredly  would  not  justify  the  claim  of  Dubols- 
Eeymond  that  physiology  was  the  queen  of  the 
sciences.  The  first  of  these  two  considerations  was 
that  the  province  of  vivisection,  essential  as  it  was, 
was  a  very  narrow  and  restricted  province  indeed  In  the 
domain  of  physiology.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
physiological   laboratory  experiments   involving  vivisec- 
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tion  were  infinitely  less  numerous  and  infinitely  less 
exacting  than  experiments  that  involved  no  vivisection. 
Vivisection  was,  in  fact,  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  whereas  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
should  know  better  experimental  physiology  always  meant 
vivisection  ;  the  two  terms  were  taken  as  synonymous, 
and  an  odium  that  should  not  have  been  attached  either 
to  physiology  or  to  vivisection  had  been  directed  through 
vivisection  upon  the  whole  of  physiology.  He  did  not 
for  one  moment  surrender  the  claim  that  upon  ethical 
and  utilitarian  grounds  vivisection  was  lawful ;  he  depre- 
cated the  perverted  picture  of  vivisection  presented  to 
public  opinion  by  sensational  agitators  and  the  perverted 
notion  of  physiology  that  wa3  one  of  the  evil  results  of 
the  antivivisection  crusade.  But  he  did  not  desire  to 
dwell  on  the  vivisection  question;  lie  did  not  consider 
that  it  could  be  usefully  considered  by  the  general  public 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  itself  pos- 
sible only  to  the  specialist.  An  ordinary  normal  person 
who  should  say  he  approved  of  vivisection  would  be,  in 
his  opinion,  even  more  objectionable  than  an  ordinary 
normal  person  who  should  express  a  detestation  of  vivi- 
section, for  the  bare  idea  of  vivisection  was  repugnant  to 
every  humane  person.  To  bring  dispassionate  argument 
against  such  natural  repugnance  seemed  to  him  hardly 
less  miscliievouB  than  to  fan  repugnance  into  hatred  by 
passionate  appeals  to  the  imagination.  The  surgeon  to 
whom  an  ignorant  crowd  should  impute  cruelty  would 
fail  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  by  the  technical  de- 
scriptions to  it  of  the  operations  he  wa3  required  to 
perform. 

Imitation  and  Initiation. 
There  were  two  great  principles  involved  in  the  welfare  of 
any  applied  science — in  the  welfare,  indeed,  of  any  living 
thing — the  conservative  principle  and  the  progressive 
principle.  Any  organized  living  mass — let  it  be  an 
animal  or  an  organized  body  of  men — by  virtue  of  the 
conservative  principle  of  heredity,  of  repetition  of  like  by 
like,  of  imitation  of  action  that  had  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful, works  more  economically  than  it  could  have  done 
if  each  individual  mas3  had  perforce  to  work  out  its  own 
salvation,  evolve  for  itself  its  own  suitability  to  and  tem- 
porary mastership  of  surrounding  circumstances.  But 
the  child  that  could  only  imitate  and  repeat  the  actions 
of  its  ancestors  brought  no  positive  addition  to  the 
excellence  of  the  race  whose  upward  progress  required 
to  be  fed  by  the  costly  process  of  initiative  efforts, 
by  the  sports  of  talent  and  of  genius,  by  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  innumerable  hits  among  innumerable 
misses,  of  Innumerable  multitudes  of  individuals.  This 
thought  should  be  transferred  to  education — to  medical 
education  in  particular.  An  educated  person — a  com- 
petent physician  or  surgeon — must  in  the  first  place 
learn  at  the  feet  of  his  masters,  believe  and  learn  what  he 
was  told,  imitate  what  he  saw  done  by  his  instructors,  be 
the  apprentice  and  follower  of  the  experienced  craftsman 
who  showed  him  tried  and  approved  ways  of  working. 
But  the  apprentice  who  was  to  contribute  to  the  common- 
wealth of  knowledge  and  power  had  to  be  something  more 
than  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  teacher ;  he  must 
initiate,  and  he  must  make  a  hit  among,  it  might  be,  his 
many  misses.  He  would  then  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  power.  In  all  provinces 
of  human  activity  they  might  distinguish  the  result  of  the 
two  complementary  principles — imitation,  the  conserva- 
tive principle ;  initiation,  the  progressive  principle. 
But  while  in  all  provinces  the  conservative  factor,  being, 
so  to  speak,  the  means  of  wholesale  economy,  bulked 
the  larger,  the  progressive  factor,  as  the  means 
of  retail  economy,  was  relatively  insignificant. 
Between  the  two  extremes— imitation  on  the  one  hand, 
initiation  on  the  other— there  was  room  for  numberless 
variations;  and,  by  reason  of  the  vastness  of  area  of  even 
the  minutest  province  of  human  activity,  the  aim  of 
education,  even  the  most  technical,  was  perforce  more  and 
more  directed  to  teach  the  pupil  to  use  his  own  mind  in 
presence  of  the  task  set  him  rather  than  to  copy  minutely 
and  to  reproduce  perfectly  the  model  facts  shown  or 
described  to  him  by  the  master.  But  in  every  province, 
and  in  particular  In  that  of  education,  the  powm  ■[ 
imitation  waB  easier  to  exert  and  easier  to  develop  than 
the  power  of  initiation,  which  was  a  rare  and  costly  in- 
gredient, since  at  any  given  juncture  the  odds  must  be 
I  heavily  in  favour  of  the  success  of  the  time  honoured  fact 
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or  method  as  compared  with  Its  yet  untried  competitor. 
There  were  of  necessity  many  misses  and  few  hits  among 
the  novelties  that  come  to  trial. 

Old  Methods  and  New. 
The  genius  of  our  nation  was  admittedly  a  practical 
genius  that  looked  upon  the  conservative  way  aa  the 
better  way,  and  made  its  changes  by  as  small  steps  as 
could  be  from  precedent  to  precedent.  This  was  the  safe 
and  easy  way,  the  way  of  Nature ;  and  to  this  pre- 
dominance of  fact  copied  over  fancy  realized  might  fairly 
be  ascribed  our  own  prolonged  constitutional  prosperity. 
They  had  found  by  long  experience  that  it  was  very  long 
odds  indeed  against  any  dark  horse  without  a  good 
pedigree  of  precedents,  so  they  preferred  to  back  the  field  ; 
old  methods  were  the  safe  thing  and  the  good  thing.  But 
one  might  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  in  educa- 
tion he  thought  they  had  had  too  much  of  the  old 
methods,  in  whi„h  the  keynote  was  imitation  and  exami- 
nation of  copy,  and  too  little  of  that  expensive  and 
dangerous  ingredient — so  dangerous  that  to  some  authori- 
ties it  appeared  in  the  light  of  a  poison — initiative  and 
originality  of  thought.  He  admitted  all  the  danger ;  he 
granted  to  the  old  authorities  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  trash  current  under  the  label  of  original  research.  But 
he  did  not  think  they  could  have  wheat  without  chaff, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  adherents  of  original 
research,  as  against  the  clientele  of  the  examiner  and  of 
the  crammer,  brought  to  the  educational  commonwealth 
the  scanty  and  much-needed  ingredient  of  initiative.  He 
wanted  education  still  further  urged  in  the  direction  of 
teaching  the  pupil  to  use  his  own  mind  upon  unseen 
translation  of  new  facts  into  effective  conduct,  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  obtaining  that  the  teacher  shauld  guide 
his  pupils  to  use  their  own  minds  was  that  he  should 
himself  use  his  own  mind,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  drop 
into  the  jog-trot  of  routine.  They  wanted  their  teachers 
to  be  learned  men,  but  they  also  wanted  them  to  continue 
to  be  learning  men;  and  that  was  why,  In  spite  of  its 
defects,  he  wanted  to  urge  that  greater  encouragement  be 
given  to  original  research. 

Physiology  in  the   University  of  London. 

An  effort  was  now  being  made  in  the  University  of 
London  to  strengthen  and  organize  that  spirit  of  initiative 
which  was,  he  was  convinced,  of  capital  importance  in  all 
teaching,  the  most  elementary  no  less  than  the  most 
advanced.  They  had  formed  themselves  into  a  school  of 
physiology,  including  every  teacher  of  physiology  in 
London,  each  of  whom  undertook  to  give  at  the  head 
quarters  of  the  university  lectures  upon  those  portions  of 
the  science  with  which  his  own  previous  study  had 
rendered  him  specially  conversant.  The  teaching  offered 
was  of  an  advanced  character,  and  was  addressed  more 
especially  to  post-graduate  and  to  honours  students  ;  and, 
in  pursuance  of  the  principle  that  such  teaching  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  learning,  the  university  had 
provided  a  research  laboratory  in  which  teachers  and 
other  post- graduate  students  found  the  necessary  facilities 
for  work.  They  believed  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
five  years  had  sufficiently  proved  that  a  "college  of 
learning  "  thus  constituted  rendered  valuable  assistance  to 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  schools  of  London,  and 
that  it  was  helping  to  dratv  to  a  focus  resources  and  efforts 
at  present  scattered  and  wasted  among  the  several  schools. 
He  could  not  do  better  in  this  connexion  than  quote  the 
words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  (Lord  Rosebery): 

We  hope  to  make  this  laboratory  the  central  spot  for  medical 
research  in  London  ...  an  institute  of  studies  ancillary  to 
medicine,  which  may  develop  and  complete  the  work  of  the 
University  in  that  direction. 

And  he  thought  they  would  agree  with  him  that  any 
movement  that  contributed  to  the  good  health  of  the 
University  of  London  contributed  to  the  good  health  of 
every  university  in  the  Empire,  and  of  every  school  whose 
teachers  were  animated  by  the  university  spirit — the  love 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
mental  and  material  power  that  was  required  of  them. 

Diicustion, 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  Sir  Victor  Horsley  'as  reported  in  the  Times,  to 
which  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  report  of  the  speakers 
who  followed)  said  Dr.  Waller  had,  by  his  initiative  and 


his  exact  method,  made  the  haphazard  administration  of 
chloroform  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  had  been  shown  that 
a  2  per  cent,  administration  was  nearly  always  safe  and 
sufficient,  and  the  public  would  have  confidence  in  know- 
ing that  chloroform  was  given  in  known  quantities.  It 
could  now  be  need  to  aid  an  operation  and  not  merely  to 
produce  temporary  unconsciousness,  for  its  administration 
could  be  regulated  so  as  to  suppress  or  diminish  the 
haemorrhage. 

Dr.  Frederic  Hewitt,  in  seconding,  said  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  practical  man  had  been  able  to 
dovetail  in,  as  it  were,  his  experience  with  the  scientific 
results  emanating  from  physiological  laboratories,  and  here 
Dr.  Waller's  work  was  of  very  great  value,  together  with 
that  of  Professor  Vernon  llarcourt.  Yet  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
the  method  of  exact  percentages  of  chloroform  in  many 
cases  and  equally  impossible  to  instruct  students  wholly 
in  that  method.  It  was  necessary  to  study  other  methods 
also,  because  they  weie  absolutely  essential  In  practice,  as 
hardly  any  two  patients  could  be  treated  alike.  Certain 
persons  required  a  higher  percentage  of  chloroform 
than  others,  and  individuality  entered  largely  into 
the  matter  in  practice.  The  public  was  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  great  risk  incurred,  and 
something  should  be  done  to  minimize  the  durgers 
attendant  on  the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  The 
medical  and  the  public  press  were  naturally  averse  from 
dwelling  on  the  great  number  of  deaths  that  occurred 
from  this  cause.  The  education  of  medical  students  was 
at  fault  in  this  respect.  The  first  thing  essential  was  to 
educate  students  properly  before  the  present  death-rate 
from  this  cause  could  be  lowered  permanently.  And, 
secondly,  it  ought  to  te  made  certain  by  Government  or 
mecical  inquiries  that  in  all  hospitals  anaesthetics  should 
be  given  only  by  men  who  were  properly  qualified.  Dr. 
Waldo,  one  of  the  KiDg's  coroners  in  London,  had  in  the 
last  six  years  conducted  inquests  on  52  deaths  from 
chloroform  that  had  taken  place  at  two  large  hospitals  in 
London  of  about  equal  size,  34  resulting  in  one  hospital 
as  against  18  at  the  other,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disproportion  of  deaths  was  not  to  be  explained 
in  any  other  way  than  that  in  the  hospital  where  the 
larger  number  of  deaths  occurred  the  anaesthetic  was 
commonly  administered  by  men  who  had  held  office  for 
only  a  short  time,  and  in  two  cases,  indeed,  by  men  who 
had  no  official  connexion  at  all  with  the  hospital.  Dr. 
Hewitt  asked  if  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the  exact 
regulation  of  the  percentage  of  chloroform  administered, 
and  answered  the  question  in  the  negative.  With  the 
most  perfect  apparatus  deaths  would  result;  indeed,  some- 
times death  would  result  just  as  much  from  an  underdose 
as  from  an  overdose  of  chloroform.  Until  students  were 
properly  taught  and  trained  methods  and  regulations  were 
only  of  secondary  importance.  He  concluded  with  two 
points  of  criticism,  the  first  being  that  in  his  experience 
stopping  of  the  pulse  did  not  always  mean  death,  as  Dr. 
Waller  had  seemed  to  think  ;  and,  secondly,  that  deaths 
from  ether  occurred  generally  after  and  not  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  itself.  Of  the  two  systems  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Waller,  he  agreed  that  the  plenum  system  was  the 
better.  By  the  percentage  method,  aided  by  the  know- 
ledge that  came  of  practical  experience,  the  administra- 
tion of  anaesthetics  might  be  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and 
the  whole  community  was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Waller  for  his  labours  in  this  important  field  of 
work. 

Proftssor  Vernon  Hakcocrt,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
deplortd  the  fact  that  death  from  chloroform  was  often 
put  down  as  death  by  misadventure.  It  was  very  im- 
portant to  put  before  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public  alike  and  make  them  understand  that  the  risk  of 
excess  in  the  amount  administered  was  great.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  chloroform  and  90  of  air  was  often  given,  while 
2  per  cent.,  according  to  Dr.  Waller,  was  the  utmost  that 
need  be  given.  He  had  learnt  a  great  deal  from 
Dr.  Waller's  paper,  and  was,  as  he  thought  both  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public  ought  to  be,  very 
grateful  to  its  author. 

Professor  Schafsr  thought  that  great  advances  had 
been  made  in  recent  years  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
proper  and  scientific  way  of  administering  anaesthetics. 
Dr.  Waller  had  not  dwelt  upon  the  true  cause  of  death — 
namely,  from  the  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  he  (Professor 
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Schafer)  observed  that  by  watching  and  carefully  in- 
fluencing the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  upon  the  heart, 
fatal  results  even  from  an  overdose  could  be  diminished. 
All  men  had  not  Dr.  Hewitt's  vast  experience;  and,  cf 
course,  it  was  always  difficult  for  scientific  results  to 
permeate  medical  practice  until  the  lapse  of  some  consider- 
able time.  One  point  he  did  not  understand,  and  that  was  Dr. 
Hewitt's  statement  that  an  underdose  could  kill  a  patient. 

Professor  SchCster  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
operations  under  chloroform  and  ether  was  far  larger  than 
formerly,  and  when  that  was  taken  into  account,  though 
the  number  of  fatal  results  was  still  large,  yet  the  ratio 
was  far  less  than  it  used  to  be. 

Professor  Gotch  agreed  that  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  medical  men  should  be  highly  and 
specially  trained  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  as 
well  as  in  other  specific  matters,  and  was  glad  that  the 
universities  of  this  country,  including  his  own  University 
of  Oxford,  were  taking  the  matter  up,  and  insisting  upon 
special  training  of  their  students  in  this  respect. 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  an  experi  ■ 
enced  anaesthetist  like  Dr.  Hewitt  and  the  young  medical 
man  who  often  had  to  administer  chloroform,  and  he 
considered  that  the  man  who  had  worked  with  apparatus, 
such  as  he  had  described,  at  home  in  this  country  was 
safer,  say,  in  a  foreign  country  or  in  distant  colonies, 
where  he  had  only  a  handkerchief  or  a  towel  to  use  and  no 
apparatus  at  all,  because  he  had  been  through  the  physio- 
logical arithmetic  of  chloroform  ;  and  even  when  he  became 
an  experienced  anaesthetist,  he  would  have  become  so 
more  quickly  than  if  he  had  never  used  apparatus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career. 

In  response  to  some  requests  that  he  would  explain  his 
statement  as  to  an  underdose  of  chloroform  causing  death, 
Dr.  Hewitt  said  that  chloroform  produced  certain  effects 
upon  both  respiration  and  circulation,  the  latter  beiDg 
largely  dependent  upon  the  former.  When  a  patient  was 
deeply  and  properly  under  chloroform  there  was  very 
little  effect  on  respiration,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air 
being  only  slightly  affected.  Bat  at  the  beginning  of  an 
operation  different  effects  were  produced  in  resp?ct  of 
degrees  of  sensitiveness  of  different  parts  and  organs, 
and  a  number  of  reflex  effects  were  set  up,  among  them 
being  reflex  effects  on  respiration,  which,  if  not  relieved 
in  time,  became  of  an  obstructive  character,  resulting  in 
complete  suspension  of  breathing.  This  state  of  respira- 
tion disturbance,  or  reflex  asphyxia,  was  brought  about  by 
imperfect  anaesthesia,  which  was  what  he  meant  by  an 
underdose,  and  this  wa9,  therefore,  often  more  dangerous 
than  deeper  and  perfect  anaesthesia. 

The  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Use  of 
Alcohol, 
A  discussion  on  this  subject  was  (according  to  the 
Timet)  opened  by  Professor  Cushny,  who  said  that 
though  the  exaggerations  of  pnti  alcoholists  had  pro- 
duced a  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  yet  the  uses 
of  alcohol  in  medicine  in  the  past  had  been  entirely 
erroneous.  There  was  an  idea  that  alcohol  both 
improved  digestion  and  acted  as  a  food.  But  a  large 
number  of  investigations  had  not  been  able  to  confirm  the 
idea  of  the  improvement  of  the  digestive  processes  as  a 
whole,  though  sometimes  they  acted  more  quickly  in 
individual  cases.  Alcohol  might  sometimes  increase  the 
taste  for  food,  which  was  no  doubt  o!  great  importance, 
and  so  improve  gastric  secretion  ;  yet,  in  general,  there 
was  no  greater  amount  of  food  absorbed  in  the  day 
whether  alcohol  was  or  was  not  used,  because  the  in- 
creased gastric  juice  was  devoid  of  or  poor  in  ferments. 
When  moderation  was  departed  from  the  whole  of  the 
digestive  processes  were  disorganized.  While  the  useful- 
ness of  alcohol  in  treating  some  digestive  disorders 
might  still  be  uncontroverted,  Binz's  dictum  that 
the  healthy  stomach  needed  no  stomachic,  and 
therefore  no  alcohol,  must  be  the  standpoint  of 
the  physician  to-day.  But  It  might  be  asked, 
Might  not  wine  be  used  to  render  food  palatable  and  pro- 
mote gastric  secretion  and  digestion,  just  as  other 
condiments,  like  mustard,  we'e  employed?  The  answer 
was  that  the  objection  to  alcohol  did  not  arise  wholly 
from  its  effect  on  digestion,  but  from  the  tendency 
towards  the  habit  being  formed  and  from  the  specific 
action  of  alcohol  on  the  bra'n.    In  respect  to  the  food 


value  of  alcohol,  experiments  over  many  years  had  shown 
that  over  95  per  cent,  ingested  underwent  combustion  in 
the  tissues  and  was  utilized  by  them  as  a  source  of  energy 
for  muscular  strength  and  body  heat.  Alcohol  was  therein 
strictly  comparable  to  sugar,  which  was  also  an  alcohol, 
though  ol  a  more  complex  nature.  But  the  recognition  that 
alcohol  resembled  sugars  and  fats  in  its  fate  in  the  tissues 
by  no  means  implied  that  it  was  a  suitable  food  in  disease 
or  in  health.  The  same  was  true  of  vinegar  or  even  of 
morphine  under  certain  conditions.  The  question  was,  Could 
alcohol  be  taken  without  toxic  effects  on  the  tissues  in 
general,  quite  apart  from  those  on  the  brain  and  more 
specialized  organs  ?  On  this  point  experiment  had  shown 
that  alcohol  appeared  to  behave  like  other  nitrogen- free 
foods  when  substituted  for  other  forms  of  food  in  persons 
not  accustomed  to  its  use,  in  that  it  sometimes  failed  to 
aot  as  an  equivalent  for  some  days,  during  which  the 
deficiency  had  to  be  made  up  by  combustion  of  other 
available  sources  cf  energy,  but  that  this  effect  was 
not  proved  to  be  toxic  in  its  nature.  But  another 
series  of  investigations  bad  shown  that  alcohol  left  the 
tissues  in  an  impaired  state,  and  that  its  abuse 
lessened  the  resistance  to  invasion  by  pathogenic  organ- 
isms ;  the  records  of  pneumonia  in  our  hospitals  and 
of  cholera  in  the  East  indicated  this  beyond  doubt. 
But  they  failed  to  show  that  it  was  beyond  question 
that  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol  in  small  quantities 
or  its  therapeutic  use  had  this  effect,  and  the  whole 
interest  of  the  question  at  present  lay  in  the  dietetic  use 
of  alcohol  as  contrasted  with  the  drunkard's  abuse 
of  it.  The  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  central  nervous 
system  differed  very  considerably  in  different  individuals. 
It  was  not  sufficiently  recognized  how  often  alcohol  acted 
in  man  as  a  pure  depressant.  The  environment  of  social 
surroundings  was  largely  responsible  for  the  liveliness, 
physical  excitement,  and  loquacity  caused  by  drinkiDg 
alcohol  in  company  with  others.  In  hospitals  no  such 
excitement  or  exhilaration  generally  appeared  after  the 
administration  of  alcohol.  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
brain  was  capable  of  two  explanations — namely,  the  view, 
at  first  sight  appearing  to  be  the  more  natural  one,  that  it 
first  stimulated  the  cerebral  cells  to  greater  activity  and 
then  depressed  them,  like  strychnine;  and  the  view,  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  experimental  observers,  that  the 
stimulation  ol  the  brain  was  only  aj  parent,  and  that  the 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  loss  of  the  associations  which 
ordinarily  retauled  the  expression  of  mental  activity.  It 
was  generally  recognized  that  some  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  the  brain  were  thrown  out  of  action  by  alcohol 
administered  in  quantities  which  induced  the  phase  of 
exhilaration.  The  further  question  was,  What  functions 
were  actually  increased  in  activity  and  how  far  was  this 
increase  dependent  upon  the  reduced  activity  of  the 
processes  which  were  depressed  by  alcohol  ?  Many 
valuable  experiments  had  shown  that  those  mental 
processes  which  were  ordinarily  performed  readily  were 
less  retarded  than  those  in  which  the  subject  was  less 
practised  and  which  required  more  effort — that  was,  the 
powers  most  recently  acquired  and  most  readily  lost  were 
those  on  which  alcohol  first  acted,  while  those  operations 
which  had  become  habitual  were  less  impaired.  Thiswa9 
in  complete  accord  with  what  was  observed  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  intoxication  or  exhilaration.  In  vino  Veritas  ■was 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  latest  results  of  experimental 
science  had  come;  in  intoxication  the  natural  man  was 
exposed,  stripped  of  the  trammels  of  convention,  and 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  experience  and  education.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  on  the  mental  state  under 
alcohol,  as  well  as  many  others,  appeared  to  place  the 
theory  that  alcohol  acted  as  a  narcotic  upon  a  firm  basis. 
But  this  would  not  preclude  its  chief  use  in  therapeutics, 
for,  like  opium,  its  chief  therapeutic  use  was  not  to  induce 
but  to  repress  cerebral  activity  and  to  produce  a  result  of 
cerebral  depression.  In  this  respect  alcohol  was  in  many 
points  not  inferior  to  other  narcotics  as  a  medical  remedy. 
The  experimental  results  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the 
circulation  had  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Dixon,  who  sug- 
gested that  alcohol  might  support  the  heart  by  acting 
as  a  foodstuff,  and  that  this  might  increase  the  blco  d  pres- 
sure and  improve  the  circulation.  In  addition  to  any 
direct  action  on  the  circulation,  alcohol  might  prove  of 
value  in  circulatory  failure  through  its  narcotic  action  in 
the  same  way  as  opium,  over  which  it  had  the  advantage 
of  not  induning  any  embarrassment  of  the  respiration. 
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But,  though  it  might  be  useful  in  therapeutics,  It  must 
not  be  considered  as  indispensable,  and  its  use  must  be 
curtailed  to  the  utmost  limit.  In  some  conditions,  such 
as  old  age  and  debility,  it  might  be  justifiable  to  neglect 
its  drawbacks,  but  it  ought  to  be  advised  only  with  eyes 
open  to  the  risks  run  and  with  the  recognition  that  a  drag 
was  being  prescribed.  The  laity  were  justified  in  regard- 
ing alcohol,  not  as  a  drug,  but  as  an  article  of  diet  so  long 
as  the  physicians  ordered  it  in  the  casual  way  familiar  to 
all.  They  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  ignoring  the 
evidence  of  danger  presented  daily  if  their  scientific  men- 
tors adopted  the  ambiguous  position  of  physicians  who 
allowed  it,  not  believing  that  it  would  do  any  good,  but 
assuming  that  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  not  even  hesitat- 
ing to  make  that  statement ;  and  hence  the  medical  pro- 
fession could  not  complain  if  they  were  accused  of 
indifference  towards  the  greatest  evil  of  their  country  and 
their  age. 

Dr.  Waller  urged  that  one  should  not  take  the  raw 
data  of  the  laboratory  and  put  them  before  the  public 
until  there  had  been  complete  analysis  and  strict  debate. 
There  were  many  forms  of  alcohol,  and  their  effects  on  the 
nervous  tissues  differed.  He  then  described  experiments 
with  brandy  diluted  with  water  and  the  same  spirit 
diluted  with  a  10  per  cent,  saline  solution  on  isolated 
muscle,  and  showed  that  the  latter  facilitated  muscular 
contraction ;  and  he  also  mentioned  other  experiments 
with  the  dynamograph,  showing  that,  while  alcohol  some- 
times might  have  no  effect  on  muscular  contraction,  it 
might  have  at  the  same  time  considerable  effect  on  the 
dissipation  of  heat. 

Dr.  Rivers  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  problems — 
first,  the  ascertainment  of  the  effect,  Immediate  or  after 
two  or  three  hours,  of  a  single  dose  of  alcohol ;  secondly, 
the  question  whether  the  continuous  taking  of  alcohol  as 
a  habit  had  any  effect  on  the  muscular  work  capable  of 
being  done.  In  experiments  he  had  made  with  the  ergo- 
graph  in  respect  of  the  first  problem,  there  were  disturbing 
factors  to  be  eliminated.  Tnese  were  the  questions  of  bias, 
and  of  interest,  and  pleasure  of  sensory  stimulants,  which 
always  increased  work  done.  These  he  had  eliminated  by 
means  of  control  doses  of  prepared  liquids,  so  that  it  was 
not  known  whether  alcohol  was  being  taken  or  not.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  had  been  to  show  that  there 
wa3  absolutely  no  increase  of  muscular  work  done  after 
small  doses  of  alcohol  of  5,  10,  and  20  c.cm.  But  more 
experiments  were  needed ;  for,  though  the  methods  he  had 
used  were  all  adapted  to  bring  out  the  most  accurate 
results,  yet  the  work  could  not  be  considered  as  wholly 
satisfactory.  On  the  mental  side  there  was  a  danger  of 
disturbing  psychological  factors  appearing. 

Dr.  Dixon  drew  attention  to  the  statements  as  to  alcohol 
being  a  poison  based  on  the  results  of  experiments  on 
protoplasmic  tissue.  He  could  similarly  prove  that 
distilled  water,  beef-tea,  and  caffeine  were  poisons.  It 
was  possible  to  distil  off  ethyl-alcohol  from  the  tissues 
of  men  and  animals  who  had  never  had  any  alcohol ;  and 
alcohol  was,  therefore,  an  actual  constituent  of  all  forms 
of  living  matter.  The  most  remarkable  point  about 
alcohol  was  its  rapid  absorption  from  the  stomach,  and 
during  absorption  it  assisted  in  the  absorption  of  other 
not  easily  absorbable  substances,  including  ordinary 
articles  of  food.  It  was  absorbed  and  oxidized  exactly 
as  starch  and  sugar,  and  these  could  be  replaced  by 
alcohol  as  an  energy-producing  substance.  He  had  been 
engaged  for  three  jears  in  working  at  the  action  of  ethyl- 
alcohol  on  the  circulation,  and  he  thought  he  had  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  in  the  blood  up  to  0.2  per  cent,  increased  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  output  of  blood  from  the  heart, 
especially  when  the  heart  wa3  beating  quickly  or  failing. 
This  small  quantity  facilitated  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
but  very  curiously  the  type  of  action  was  changed 
entirely  when  the  amount  was  Increased  to  0.5  per  cent., 
when  the  work  of  the  heart  was  not  facilitated.  The 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  giving  the  heart 
a  readily  assimilable  form  of  food  substances  was  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  sugar,  which  was  normally  oxidized  to 
alcohol.  It  was  very  likely  that  ordinary  sugar  in  the 
body  was  not  burned  off  directly  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  water,  but  that  it  passed  through  a  series  of  ferment 
changes  of  which  alcohol  was  one,  and  that  that  was  one 
reason  why  alcohol  was  found  in  the  brain,  liver,  and 
tissues  of  the  body.    The  fact  that  alcohol  depressed  the 


mental  functions  constituted  no  reason  why  men  should 
not  take  alcohol,  for  narcotics  were  wanted  for  hyper- 
active minds.  Sugar  in  excess  produced  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  tissues,  as  well  as  excess  of  alcohol,  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  far  rarer  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  while  the  consumption  of  alcohol  was  at  least 
equal  in  proportion  in  the  two  countries.  Alcohol  had  a 
special  value  as  a  food,  for  it  was  so  easily  absorbed.  The 
objections  to  itwere  that  it  was  an  expensive  type  of  food, 
and  that  it  might  lead  to  a  continuous  and  undesirable 
habit.  But  it  was  a  question  whether  this  habit  of  taking 
small  quantities  was  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  completely 
stopping  its  use. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  that  the  scientific  examina- 
tion of  alcohol  should  be  an  accurate  determlaation  of  its 
so-called  stimulating  effects,  and  asked,  if  such  really 
existed,  how  soon  the  paralyzing  and  narcotic  stage  began? 
Dr.  Dixon's  result!  could  not  be  accepted  until  it  was 
proved  that  the  alcohol  perfused  through  the  tissue  was 
actually  used  up.  Further,  the  well-known  effect  of 
alcohol  in  increasing  the  diastolic  relaxation  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart  could  not  be  regarded  as  either  a  stimulation 
effect  or  an  advantage  to  the  circulation.  With  respect  to 
the  ergograph  as  a  method  of  investigation,  the  majority 
of  Investigators  using  it  decided  against  alcohol,  but  he 
thought  it  was  not  a  sufficiently  delicate  or  accurate 
method.  In  medicine,  as  Dr.  Sturge  and  he  had  shown  in 
a  recently  published  book,  alcohol  was  during  the  last 
thirty  years  being  given  up  as  a  stimulant,  owing  to  its 
Inefficiency  and  its  serious  depressant  after  effects.  This 
change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  was 
a  true  scientific  result  based  on  many  years'  observation. 
As  alcohol  was  thus  found  wanting,  physiologically  and 
therapeutically,  its  abolition  ought  to  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  science.  The  Physical  De- 
terioration Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  proved  that  the  first  greatest  evil  socially  was 
defective  housing,  and  that  the  second  was  alcohol.  From 
patriotic  reasons,  therefore,  total  abstinence  should  be  our 
ideal  and  practice.  Yet  the  majority  took  alcohol  for  its 
so-called  pleasurable  effects,  the  only  results  of  which 
were  inefficiency,  poverty,  vice,  disease,  and  crime. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bond  exhibited  and  explained  a  series  of 
diagrammatic  curves,  showing  that  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  had  dropped  gradually  at  different  periods  between 
1845  and  1900,  was  intimately  connected  with  rise  and  fall 
in  the  nation's  commercial  prosperity,  and  had  a  certain 
connexion  with  the  accumulating  scientific  evidence  as  to 
the  small  value  of  alcohol  as  a  food.  The  rise  and  fall  in 
its  consumption  also  had  an  effect  upon  the  number  of 
inmates  in  our  asylums.  From  1900  to  the  present  day 
there  had  been  a  continuous  decline  in  this  nation's  con- 
sumption per  head  of  alcohol,  which  was  a  tendency  that 
none  ought  to  deplore. 

Dr.  Keid  Hunt  of  Washington  described  a  series  of 
experiments  on  young  guinea-pigs,  to  which  small  doses 
of  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  alcohol 
solution  were  daily  given  with  their  food.  On  four 
generations,  over  a  period  of  two  years,  it  was  shown  that 
they  grew  as  quickly,  reached  maturity  as  soon,  were  just 
as  fertile  as  were  those  to  which  alcohol  was  not  given. 
There  was  never  a  symptom  of  intoxication,  no  loss  of 
weight,  and  no  pathological  changes.  The  comparison 
was  strictly  analogous  to  human  beings  who  were 
"  moderate  drinkers."  Nobody  seemed  to  have  discussed 
deeply  the  question  of  the  increased  tolerance  for  alcohol 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  or  men  who  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  presence.  There  was  an  increased  power 
produced  on  the  part  of  the  physical  body  to  oxidize 
alcohol.  In  respect  of  the  comparison  of  sugar  and 
alcohol,  however,  he  had  found  that,  while  sugar  increased 
resistance  to  poison,  alcohol  lessened  it.  He  had  made 
experiments  with  guinea-pigs  and  acetonitril,  and  alcohol 
seemed  to  lessen  the  resistance  to  the  formation  of  prussic 
acid  from  the  acetonitril  introduced  into  the  body.  Most 
probably  the  continued  use  of  alcohol  produced,  he 
thought,  definite  physiological  changes  in  the  body 
processes,  sometimes  for  good  and  sometimes  for  evil. 

Dr.  Waller,  in  winding  up  the  discussion,  expressed  a 
hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  more 
positive  answers  could  be  given,  and  more  definite 
arithmetic  In  respect  of  the  at  present  doubtful  questions 
raised.  There  ought  to  be  more  knowledge  of  what  a 
moderate  dose  of  alcohol  was,  the  ugh  he  had  no  concep- 
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tion  as  to  what  (Constituted  an  "extremely"  moderate 
dose.  He  had  learnt  to-day  that  the  amounts  of  alcohol 
tha,t  could  be  present  in  the  blood  as  physiological  ai  d 
pathological  standard  amounts  — namely,.  0  2  and  0  5 
respectively,  as. shown  by  Dr.  Dixpn---were  strictly  pro- 
portional to  the  amounts  of  0.02  and  0.05  respectively  for 
chloroform.  He  was  conscious  that  the  ethical  side  of 
the  alcohol  question  had  not  been  touched  upon.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  matter  it  was  the  most  desirable 
method  of  procedure,  and, was  the  best  way  by  which  to 
arrive  at  definite  and  disinterested  scientific  conclusions 
as  to  the  results  produced  by  alcohol  upon  the  physical 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  upon  the  heart,  brain,  and 
circulation. 

Election  of  President. 
At  a  meeting  o!  the  General  Committee  on  August  2nd 
Mr.  Francis   Darwin  was   elected   President  of  the   next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Dublin  in  1908. 

Date  of  Next  Meeting. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Dublin  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Wednesday,  September  2nd,  was  fixed  as  the  date 
of  the  inaugural  meeting. 


SECOND    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    ON 
SCHOOL   HYGIENE. 

The  second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
which  was  opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  University  of 
London  on  August  5th,  has  brought  together  over  2,000 
delegates  and  members,  a  considerable  proportion  being 
medical  men  and  women. 

Opening  Ceremony. 
The  inaugural  meeting  on  August  5th  was  presided  over 
by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  who  said  ihat  the  King  desired 
him  to  express  His  Majesty's  interest  in  the  subjects 
with  which  the  Congress  was  concerned,  his  hopes  for  its 
success,  and  his  regret  that  his  enforced  absence  from 
London  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  the 
members.  Lord  Crewe  then,  as  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, expressed  for  himself  and  his  colleagues  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  be  successful.  It 
was  not  an  official  Congress;  it  was  not  orga- 
nized on  official  lines,  and  was  not  subsidized 
by  official  money,  but  the  Government  took  a  keen 
interest  in  it,  and  hoped  that  the  various  Government 
departments  concerned  would  learn  much  from  its  de- 
liberations. The  subject  of  school  hygiene  had  two 
branches— the  one  was  school  buildings  and  their  sanita- 
tion, the  importance  of  which  in  this  country  was  some- 
what limited ;  the  other  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  tbe  children,  so  that  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceived could  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  Classifica- 
tion was  the  grammar  of  science,  and  in  applying  hygiene 
to  school  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  classify  the 
children.  He  would  not  discuss  how  medical  inspection 
was  to  be  carried  out,  but  its  necessity,  could  not  be 
doubted.  In  the  matter  of  classification  this  country  was 
backward.  Something  had  baen  done  with  regard  to 
children  who  were  obviously  defective — who  were, 
for  instance,  bliad  or  deaf— but  classification  must 
go  much  further  aad  deal  with  children  who  had 
defective  hearing  or  sight  or  teeth.  He  had  already 
ventured  to  assert  in  another  place  that  the  misery  caused 
by  bad  teeth  was  equal  to  that  caused  by  an  average  war. 
Tne  expenditure  of  money  to  preserve  the  health  of  school 
children  was  the  rational  way  and  the  truest  economy,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  convince  the  payer  of  local  and 
imperial  taxes  that  the  money  already  being  spent 
was  spent  to  the  best  advantage,  to  convince  him 
that  schools  were  not  injuring  the  health  of  the 
children  and  producing  cripples  and  paupers.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  show  how  these  evil 
effects  could  be  .avoided,  and,  going  further,  to  show  how 
healthy  children  might  be  battered  by  suitable  physical 
exercise,  always  remembering  that  physical  training  could 
not  be  given  to  defective  or  underfed  children.  Then 
there  was  the  question  how  far  It  was  advisable  to  teaoh 
military  drill  and  exero'.st's  in  elementary  schools.  He 
did  no.  bilievu  that  such  training  would  foster  militarism, 
but  h  ■  would  be  sorry  to  see  games  for  small  boys  dis- 
placed  by  drill  and  ride  exercises,     lie  hoped  tlat  the 


Congress  would  leave  a  permanent  mark  on  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

Lord  Londonderry  identified  himself  with  Lord  Crewe's 
hope,  and  associated  the  late  Government  with  the  present 
in  expressing  the  deepest  interest  in  the.  health  of  school 
children.  He  regarded  medical  inspection  as  absolutely 
essential,  and  was  in  favour  of  boys'  brigades  and  cadet 
corps,  which  not  only  trained  the  body  but  were  useful  in 
inculcating  habits  of  discipline. 

Lord  Fitzmaubice,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
also  welcomed  the  members,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  observed  that  the  Bill  for  Medical  Inspection  of 
School  Children,  which  was  about  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  make  it  necessary  for  every  county 
council  to  appoint  a  full  time  medical  officer. 

Sir  Ladder  Brunton,  as  President,  then  welcomed 
the  members  and  delegates,  and  offered  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  to  the  King,  who,  by  the  interest  he 
had  displayed,  had  converted  what  threatened  to  be 
a  fiasco  into  a  great  success  For  this  not  only 
the  Coogre  ss,  but  the  children  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions, would  owe  him  the  deepest  gratitude.  Parental 
affection  was  a  fundamental  instinct,  but  the  true  mean- 
ing of  education — the  training  of  body  and  mind — had  been 
forgotten  and  reduced  to  a  mere  cultivation  of  memory. 
Physical  training  and  mental  trainiDg  might  be  overdone, 
and  medical  inspection  was  therefore  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  muscular  development, 
but  should  include  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
It  was  very  goad  to  teach  crippled  children  a  trade,  but  a 
far  better  thing  was  to  prevent  the  manufacture  of  cripples. 
It  must  be  recognized,  that  physical  training  was  a  com- 
plex business,  and  in  his  opinion  co-ordinated  exercises, 
t*iat  Is  to  say  gymnastics,  were  necessary  as  well  aB  games. 
He  could  see  no  objection  to  military  drill,  and  believed 
that  training  In  shooting  induced  habits  of  sobriety, 
obedience  and  accuracy.  In  conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  study  of  school  hygiene  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Schubert,  Secretary-General  of  the  last 
Congress,  and  of  Professor  Hermann  Cohn,  who  had  de- 
scribed to  that  Congress  what  ophthalmic  surgeons  had 
done  and  were  doing  for  school  hygiene. 

Dr.  Griesbach,  President  of  the  first  Congress  at 
Nuremberg,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his. address.  The  first  Congress  had  been  attended  by 
some  2,000  persons,  and  he  .was  glad  to  know  that  the 
second  Congress  had  the  support  and  official  recognition 
of  all  civilized  countries.  It  had  King  Edward  .VII  for 
Patron,  and  he  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  German  Emperor  had  shown  his  interest  by  per- 
mitting his  son  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich  to  accept  the 
office  of  Vice-Patron.  In  conclusion,  he  presented  the 
greetings  of  the  German  Association  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  motion .  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Luther  H,  Gulick 
(America),  who  said  the  application  of  hygiene  to,  schools 
was  following  the  same  course  of  development  as  medi- 
cine. At  first  it  was  concerned  with  cure,  then  it  began 
to  study  prevention,  and  now  it  was  beginning  to  be 
interested  in  the  increase  of  vitality,  which  meant  the 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  which  make  for  progressive 
health. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Alexander  Pkdlar 
(India),  who  said  that  education  based  on  modern  prin- 
ciples was  making  progress  in  India.  The  problems  there 
were  large  and  varied  ;  in  Bengal,  for  instance,  there  were 
1,800,000  pupils,  but,  large  as  this  total  was,  it  represented 
only  1  boy  in  3,  and  1  girl. in  40, 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Crewe  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Alhkrt  Mathieo  (France),  who  eaid  that  the  Congress 
would  produce  emulation  and  collaboration  between  the 
nations,  and  encourage  the  authorities  in  the  different 
countries  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Philit  Jo.nks,  M.D.  (Sydney, 
N.S.W.),  supported  by  Dr.  Lko  Burukn.ntkin  (Austria), 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  held,  wh<m  Foreign  and 
Colonial  delegates  were  presented,  and  a  representative  of 
each  country  delivered  a  short  add le is. 

Medical  Ex  amination  of  School  Children. 

The   subject    selected    for    discussion    at    the  general 

meeting    on    August    6th    was    medical   examination  of 

school  children.    It  was  introduced  by, Dr..  Wd MacKbnzib, 
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Medical  Member  of  the  Locsl  Government  Board  for 
?-pitland,  who  discussed  the  methods  for  the  rjrst  and 
subsequent  medical  examination  of  school  children.  The 
principle  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children  having 
been  already  accepted.  Dr.  Jlaekenzie  confined  himself 
to  the  discussion  of  the  practical  methods  to  be  followed 
in  organizing  it.  The  examination  matt  be  conducted  at 
school,  within  school  hours  of  work  or  recreaUon,  and 
must  be  strictly  practical,  being  limited  to  the  health 
conditions  that  tit  or  unfit  the  child  for  school  work.  It 
ought  not  to  include,  except  incidentally,  such  details  of 
merely  scientific  Interest  as  anthropometric^  or 
anthropological  observation.  The  examina'ion  must 
have  regard  to  two  primary  factors,  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  environment,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
home  and  the  school  and  the  health  cf  Ihe  indi- 
vidual By  the  latter,  much  valuable  light  was  thrown 
on  the  conditions  of  the  home  as  well  as  on  the  condition 
cf  the  organs  of  education  (eye  and  ear),  the  vital  organs 
(lungs  and  heart),  the  respiratory  passages,  the  general 
muscular  system,  and  the  functional  condition  of  the 
neivous  system.  The  first  examination  should  be  made 
at  school  age,  and  this  examination  of  children  at 
their  entrance  to  school  had  been  proved  to  be 
practiea'.  It  was  not  an  exhaustive  examination, 
for  it  wis  not  made  for  purposes  of  treatment, 
but  to  discover  whether  treatment  or  supervision  were 
necessary.  Each  examination  took  ten  minutes,  but  as 
the  medical  inspector  gained  experience,  the  time  could 
be  reduced  to  five  minutes.  The  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  was  invaluable.  The  teacher  was  able  to  provide 
essential  details  as  to  age,  oceupat  ion  of  parents,  size  of 
house,  regularity  of  attendance,  hours  of  rest  and  work. 
He  could  also  record  height  and  weight,  make  a  first 
scrutiny  of  eyes  and  ears,  and  record  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  for  further  examination,  deformities  and  defects 
and  obvious  symptoms.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
teacher  was  at  every  si  ige  of  the  child's  school  life  an 
indispensable  and  reliable  coadjutor  in  medical  inspection. 
Above  all,  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  the  parent,  and 
the  school,  after  all,  was  a  specialized  organ  of  'he  home, 
and  school  education  a  specialized  fanct'on  cf  the  home. 
Experience  in  Scotland  and  all  information  Dr.  Mackenzie 
had  been  able  to  attain  at  first  hand,  proved  that  the 
teachers  had  taken  to  the  work  with  enthusiasm,  and  had 
been  among  the  chief  promot°rs  of  the  movement.  They 
found  that  the  work  was  full  of  interest  aid  that  every 
observation  enabled  them  to  realize  better  how  the  minor 
defects  and  diseases  hampered  the  true  work  of  the  school. 
These  facts  had  been  fully  appreciated  by  ihe  central  and 
local  educational  authorities  in  Scotland.  The  provincial 
committees  now  in  charge  cf  the  training  of  teachers  had 
decided  to  include  in  tie  curriculum  seventy  hours  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instructlcn  in  personal  and 
Echool  hygiene.  This  was  not  wi'h  the  intention 
of  making  the  teachers  into  amateur  doctors,  but 
of  placing  them  in  the  position  to  make  a  first 
scrutiny  of  all  their  childrer,  snd  so  economize  the 
ultimate  and  necessfry  labcur  of  medical  inspection. 
Henceforward,  as  for  the  last  two  yea-s,  every  teacher 
trained  in  Scotland  would  have  as  part  of  I  is  regular 
training  a  carefully-planned  and  ta'anced  course  of  school 
hygiene,  Including  not  merely  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
room, but  also  the  pergonal  hygiene  of  children.  In  all 
the  training  centres  this  information  was  conveyed  by 
practical  observation  of  actual  children.  At  college  and 
in  the  schools  visited  the  studtnts  were  made  to  examire 
children  at  work,  as  well  as  on  special  occasions.  The 
object  of  the  ccurse  was  not  to  teach  theoretical 
physiology,  but  the  c'inical  phvsicligy  that  voiid  a't^- 
wurds  enable  the  teacher  to  suspe't  when  a  chil  1  was 
hindered  in  his  growth  and  wnrk  by  some  atmrmality  or 
disease.  The  object  of  medical  examinations  after  the 
first  was  to  insure  that,  in  the  course  of  growth,  no  child 
had  suffered  from  the  work  and  stresses  of  school ;  but  if 
the  first  examination  were  thorough.and  if  all  tVose  found 
defective  had  been  rejected  for  ihe  time,  and  all  those 
found  in  need  of  medical  supervision  in  their  mental  and 
physical  training  had  had  such  supervision,  the  nr  rubers 
remaining  for  systematic  re-examination  with  the  same 
care  as  at  the  beginning  would  be  relatively  small,  and 
the  re-examination  less  elaborate  and  more  rapid.  It 
should  be  directed  chiefly  to  Ihe  eyes,  ears,  throat,  heart, 
and  lungs,  and  deformities.     If  the  teachers  were  awake 


to  the  Importance  cf  not  forcing  a  cV'eetive  organ,  they 
would  always  rep^Tt  a  case  even  if  not  aggravated, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that 
at  least  twice  in  the  subsequent  course  of  schcol  rife 
the  primary  senses  of  eye  and  ear  and  the  primary  organs 
of  the  chest  should  be  examined.  Turning,  then,  to  the 
administrative  aspects  of  the  question,  Dr.  Mackenz'e 
enumerated  as  follows  the  arguments  in  favour  of  assign- 
ing medical  inspection!  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  or 
to  special  school  doctors  acting  independently  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  : 

In  favour  of  assigning'  the  duty  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health: 

1.  He  represents  the  preventive  funct'ons  of  Ihe  sanitary 
authority,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  woi  k  ot  medical  inspection 
Is  in  the  largest  sense  preventive. 

2  He  controls  the  sanitation  of  the  child's  environment- 
drainage,  water,  overcrowding,  food,  ventilation,  housing, 
plan?  of  building  and  the  like. 

3  He  has  access  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
children  for  infection,  and  he  has  the  control  of  all  the 
apparatus  for  managing  Infectious  diseases.  This  I  put  quite 
broadly  It  may  not  be  strictly  tru9  of  all  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  England,  but  it  is  sufficiently  exaot  for  the 
argument.  .  . 

4.  He  necessarily  has  a  hygienic  interest  in  the  child  before 
it  begins  to  go  to  school,  during  its  stay  in  school,  and  after  its 
school  days  are  over.  At  no  stage  can  we  soy  that  the  child 
ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  sanitary  authority  and 
its  specific  officers.  The  child  cannot  be  divided  up  into 
abstractions— a  home  child,  a  sehoolchild,  a  street-child,  a 
factory-child,  a  workshop-child,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  same 
child  right  through  all  its  hjgienlc  relationships,  and  the 
medical  officer  may  maintain  that,  as  the  school  Is  the  largest 
c'epAt  of  children  ft  r  the  time  being,  he  should  have  the 
administrative  advantage  that  direct  personal  examination  can 
give  to  the  preventive  fund  ions  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

5  He  knows  that  thephisical  condition  of  the  child  is  an 
index  to  the  sanitary  condition  cf  the  home,  and  he  wishes  to 
have  this  new  line  of  entry  to  the  home  in  order  to  improve 
the  child's  and  the  parent's  environment. 

In  favour  of  assigniv  g  the  direction  of  the  work  to  a  special 
medical  officer  of  schoo  s  acting  independently  of  the  medical 
officer  of  nea'th,  but  co-operating  with  him  : 

1  The  medical  officer  of  schools  approaches  the  child  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  it  and  keeping  it  tit  for  education  of  pre- 
venting ir  jury  from  school  conditions,  of  exploiting  to  the  full 
such  faculties  as  it  may  have. 

2  He  is  rot  indiil'erent  to  the  hygiene  of  the  environment., 
which  always  affects  the  working  capacity,  and  he  can  always 
secure  the  cc-operation  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  in 
improving  the  environment  both  at  home  and  at  school. 

3.  He  finds  that  the  most  important  problem  in  tte  school  is 
the  problem  of  fatigue,  which  is  a  function  of  many  variables  ; 
not  all  of  them  directly  hygienic,  some  of  them  being  specifi- 
cally educational.  He  maintains  that,  for  the  investigation  cf 
the  conditions  of  fatigue,  the  present  training  and  experience 
of  medical  officers  of  health  is  not  of  exceptional  value. 

4.  Though  concerned  with  the  child's  hygienic  environment, 
he  is  not  limited  in  his  outlook  to  the  grosser  circumstances 
named  roughly  "drains"  and  "water."  He  woiks— not  from 
the  environment  to  the  child,  but— from  the  child  to  the 
environment.  He  maintains  strongly  that  the  personal  and 
detailed  examination  thus  made  necessary  is  the  proper  sphere 
of  a  new  specialism. 

If  the  duty  of  directing  the  organization  for  medical 
inspection  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  medical  officer  ol 
health,  he  must  escape  from  the  current  and  traditional 
view  that  public  health  was  concerned  primarily  and 
almost  exclusively  with  the  environment,  and  that  the 
individual  was  secondary;  he  must  expand  the  conception 
of  preventive  medicine  to  include  all  preventable  diseases 
whatsoever.  In  England,  where  the  same  body  was  both 
sanitary  and  education  authority,  the  expediency  of  main- 
taining two  independent  officers  must  depend  on  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  but  under  the  extended  conception  both 
officers  would  be  medical  officers  of  health.  In  towns  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  supervision  cf  the  personal 
hygiene  cf  school  children  should  be  considered  in  any 
way  irrelevant  to  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  In  the  rural  areas  the  natural  officer  to 
assume  the  direction  of  medical  inspection  would  be,  he 
thought,  the  cointy  medical  officerof  health.  In  Scotland 
it  was  possible  that,  although  the  school  authorities  were 
like  ly  to  remain  independent,  they  would  normally  accept 
the  direction  and  service  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
as  far  as  possible.  But  in  this  there  was  nothing  to 
exclude  the  appointing  of  either  whole-time  specialists  or 
local  practitioners  to  do  such  parts  of  the  work  as  required 
their  special  service.      Dr.  Mackenzie  declined  to  dog- 
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matlze  on  the  course  which  the  development  ol  medical 
inspection  should  follow,  but  said : 

One  administrative  mistake  we  should  do  everything 
passible  to  avoid — namely,  the  organizing  of  inspection  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lccil  authorities  will  be  tempted  to  offer 
illasory  salaries  to  part-time  officers  already  in  practice,  and 
neglect  to  appoint  some  central  officer,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  organizs  and  correlate  the  work  Of  England  I  do  not 
speak,  because  the  details  are  not  f  amil iar  to  me.  But  of  Scot- 
land I  can  speak  with  knowledge.  When  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act  of  1867  was  passed,  the  execution  of  It  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial  boards  of  the  individual 
parishes.  The  result  was  that  medical  officers  were 
appointed  at  salaries  of  £1  and  £2  and  £3.  or  other 
trifling  sum,  and  retained  merely  as  advisers.  For 
twenty  years  the  administration  of  public  health  in 
Scotland  within  the  rural  areas  was  a  name  and  nothing 
more.  In  1889,  the  parishes  oeased  to  be  the  unit  of  adminis- 
tration for  public  health  ;  the  counties  and  county  districts 
became  the  new  areas  ;  the  county  councils  and  district  com- 
mittees (or  district  councils)  became  the  new  authorities  for 
public  health.  The  result  was  the  appointment  of  a  large 
number  of  whole-time  medical  officers  of  health  for  the 
counties.  The  result  of  this  in  turn  has  been  that,  in  seven- 
teen years,  the  organization  of  public  health  in  the  Scottish 
counties  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the 
amount  of  work  actually  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  classes  has  been  immeasurably  greater  than  in 
the  preceding  fifty  years.  In  Scotland,  the  lesson 
of  this  experience  is  not  likely  to  be.  forgotten.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  we  could  preserve  the  continuity  of 
growth  when  medical  inspection,  which  is  also  preventive 
medicine,  comes  to  ba  organized  on  the  large  scale,  we  shall 
save  a  generation  of  perfunctory  work  and  illu'orv  salaries. 
We  shall,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  to  the  education  autho- 
rities the  widest  freedom  in  the  detailed  execution  of  the 
medical  examinations.  For  we  must  have  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  education  authority  is  to  the  school  child  in  the 
place  of  the  parent.  We  need  not  rigidly  confine  the  school 
authority  to  using  the  public  health  service  as  it  at  present 
exists;  but  among  the  optious  this  will  p-obably  be  the  first 
If  it  should  be,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  at  leist  in  Scotland, 
the  authorities  for  public  health  and  the  authorities  for  educa- 
tion will  amalgamate  their  medical  services  until  it  will  be 
impassible  to  draw  a  linn  between  the  health  service  and  the 
medical  service  of  schools. 

Turning  finally  to  a  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the 
central  authority,  Dr.  Mackenzie  said  that  the  English 
Bill  did  not  indicate  what  part  the  Education  Board  would 
play  either  in  the  prescription  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  examination,  or  in  its  organization ;  by  the  Scottish 
Education  Bill  the  local  authorities  would  be  under  the 
obligation  to  carry  oat  inspection  when  required  by  the 
Scottish  Education  Department,  which  would  prescribe 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  examination.  The  Local 
Government  Board  in  Scotland,  as  the  central  authority 
for  public  health  worked,  in  the  clospst  relation  with  the 
Scottish  Education  Department,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie 
expressed  the  confident  belief  that  as  time  went  on  the 
public  health  organization  and  the  organization  for  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools  would  grow  practically  into 
a  single  system.  He  submitted  for  consideration  a 
form  of  schedule  for  first  and  subsequent  medical 
examinations. 

Dr.  H.  Meby,  Physician  to  the  Paris  Hospitals,  dis- 
cussed the  methods  which  should  be  adopted  in  the 
medical  examination  of  school  children  both  on  the  first 
and  on  subsequent  occasions.  His  paper  was  highly 
technical,  and  contained  many  details  as  to  the  method  of 
making  and  Interpreting  anthropometric  observations. 
In  concluding  his  remarks  he  urged  that  the  primary 
examination  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  uniform 
system,  and  asked  the  Congress  to  express  a  definite 
opinion  on  this  matter,  and  to  indicate  the  points  to  which 
the  examination  at  entry  should  be  directed,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  method  that  should  be  followed.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  examination  should  be  divided  into  three 
parts  : 

1.  An  anthropometrical  examination  to  ascertain  weight, 
height,  and  chest  measurement.  The  best  chest  measurement 
appeared  to  be  the  amplitude  of  respiration,  by  which  was 
meant  the  comparison  of  the  xipho-sternal  circuraferenoe  in 
maximum  inspiration  and  expiration. 

2.  Examination  of  sight  and  hearing. 

3.  A  medical  examination  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
skin,  the  scalp,  the  teeth,  the  circulatory  evetem,  the  lungs 
and  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  examination  of  the  lungs, 
amothod  comparable  with  and  inspired  by  that  of  the  late 
Irofessor   (irancher1    should    be    employed.      Children    pre- 
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senting   any  abnormality  should    undergo    further    medical 
examination. 

Half  yearly  measurements  of  normal  children  should  be 
made  by  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
doctor,  and  the  relation  of  the  teachers  to  the  school  doctor 
should  be  clearly  defined.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  should  be 
limited  to  taking  the  height  and  weight,  and  to  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  previous  health  of  children  when  they 
enter  the  school.  The  results  of  the  examination  should  be 
entered  on  the  child's  health  card,  which  should  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  school  doctor. 

A  brief  discussion  in  which  German  members  took  the 
chief  part  followed;  it  turned  mainly  on  the  value  of 
medical  inspection  for  the  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  on  details  of  physical  examination.  Dr. 
Pascheff,  Delegate  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  dwelt  on 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  eyes, 
referring  especially  to  the  discovery  of  early  fundus 
changes,  and  the  detection  of  the  earliest  stages  of 
trachoma. 

The  work  of  the  Sections,  of  which  there  are  eleven, 
commenced  on  "Wednesday  morning. 

Mind,  Brain,  and  Education. 
In  Section  1,  which  is  concerned  with  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  educational  methods  and  work,  Sir 
James  Ubicbton-Browne,  President,  give  an  address  on 
mind,  brain,  and  education.  The  Congress,  he  said,  was 
an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  body  in  rela- 
tion to  education  and  of  health  as  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  It  would  collect  information 
from  many  and  diverse  sources,  and  permit  of  comparative 
estimates.  It  would  show  how  the  efforts  of  different 
groups  of  workers  might  be  coordinated,  and  it  should 
help  to  establish  a  world-wide  entente  cordiale,  uniting  all 
civilized  peoples  by  their  love  of  little  children  in  an 
endeavour  eo  to  order  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  that  they  might  be  stronger,  happier,  and  better 
than  those  who  had  gone  before  them.  The  connexion 
of  physiology  with  school  hygiene  was  obvious,  and 
no  teacher  could  be  icgarded  as  competent  who  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  physiology  or  indifferent  to  it. 
Regular  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  s?hool  children 
either  as  a  State  institution  or  under  local  organization, 
hid  bsen  established  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Servia,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Egypt,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili, 
and  would,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  be  adopted  before  long  In 
this  dilatory  country.  Such  inspection,  thoroughly  carried 
out,  as  it  would  be  carried  out  without  espionage  or  any 
interference  with  parental  control  would,  if  followed  by 
effective  measures,  save  untold  suffering  to  countless  little 
ones,  would  speedily  reduce  the  pitable  regiments  of  the 
maimed  and  stunted  and  defective  that  disgrace  and 
burden  our  civilization,  would  yield  improved  edu- 
cational result  even  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
and  would  in  a  few  years  furnish  a  trustworthy 
picture  of  the  physical  and  mental  status  of  the 
population  in  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  thus 
define  with  precision  the  wise  course  of  social  reform. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  put  in  a  plea  for  psychology, 
for  it  was  said  that  the  teacher's  attitude  towards  the 
child  should  be  concrete  and  ethical,  and  not  abstract  and 
analytical;  the  truth  was  that  the  connexion  of  psychology 
with  education  was  so  intimate,  and  the  nature  of  the 
light  it  could  throw  on  educational  methods  so  urgent, 
that  in  the  United  States  there  had  been  a  demand  for 
the  appointment  of  special  psychologists  and  the  founda ■ 
tion  of  special  psycho  educational  experimental  labora- 
tories in  which  problems  might  be  investigated  from  the 
educational  standpoint.  In  fact, as  .1  ohn  S  tuart  Mill  had  said, 
"  Psychology  is  the  indispensable  scientific  basis  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.''  The  introduction  of  associa- 
tive intercourse  in  the  higher  centres  of  the  brain  was,  he 
said,  mostly  a  very  gradual  process,  but  it  was  one  that 
might  be  expedited  or  retarded  in  various  ways.  In 
order  that  it  might  proceed  in  a  normal  manner,  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain  must  be  maintained,  and  porten- 
tous and  deplorable  were  the  losses,  not  only  in  infant 
mortality  and  in  bodily  infirmity  and  disease,  but  in 
mental  debility  and  shortcomings,  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
cient or  improper  feeding  of  the  young  at  the  time 
when  the  neurones  were  growing  and  socialising,  and 
demanded  liberal  nourishment  of  the  right  sort. 
Antenatal  maternal    conditions,  the  occupation  ol   the 
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mother,  the  infectious  diseases  from  which  she  suffered, 
and  the  presence  of  toxins  in  her  blood,  powerfully 
affected  the  viability  of  the  child,  and  it  was  obvious  that 
there  might  be  other  conditions,  the  covert  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  which  were  not  yet  gauged.  Of  all  the 
infants  born  in  our  large  towns,  some  20  to  30  per  cent, 
were  visibly  damaged  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  of  the  70 
or  80  per  cent,  that  passed  muster  then  some  probably 
bore  in  their  nervous  system  hidden  marks  of  maternal 
privation  that  would  come  to  the  surface  later  on.  It  was 
being  more  and  more  realized  that  if  the  race  was  to  be 
radically  and  permanently  improved  and  Its  faults  elimi- 
nated we  must  begin  at  the  beginning.  Excellent  results 
•in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  were  being  obtained 
in  Paris  and  London  by  the  feeding  of  mothers  during  the 
lactation  period,  and  he  would  go  still  further  back  and 
see  to  their  feeding  during  utero-gestation  also.  Physical 
education  should  really  begin  in  utero,  and  among  the 
hygiene  leaflets  that  were  now  being  carried  into 
the  homes  of  the  people  by  health  visitors  there 
ought  to  be  one  entitled,  "  Precepts  for  Pregnancy." 
Next  to  nutrition  came  exercise  in  promoting  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  the  neurones  of  the  association  centres  of 
the  brain.  Mental  as  well  as  muscular  movements 
became  energetic,  easy,  and  precise  by  frequent  and 
disciplined  repetition,  a  result  due  to  changes  partly  in 
the  body  of  the  cell  and  partly  in  its  branches.  The 
exercise  of  the  cells  ensured  them  better  irrigation  by  the 
blood  and  the  more  rapid  storage  of  fresh  material  in 
them.  In  this  respect  the  structural  element  stood 
related  to  the  nutrient  lymph  as  did  the  entire  organism 
to  the  food  supply.  A  good  appetite  and  vigorous  diges- 
tion were  indicative  of  a  healthy  body,  and  a  keen 
curiosity  and  sound  judgement  of  a  healthy  mind.  After 
enumerating  other  ways  in  which  psychology  benefited 
school  work  and  hygiene,  Sir  J.  Crichton-Browne  sum- 
marized his  argument  in  the  statement  that  its  primary 
advantage,  out  of  which  the  others  grew,  was  that  it  led 
the  teacher  to  a  fuller  and  better  comprehension  of  the 
child. 

Medical  and  Hygienic  Inspection. 
Professor  William  Oslbr,  F.R  S.  (Oxford),  in  a  presi- 
dential address  to  Section  1,  dealt  with  medical  and 
hygienic  inspection  in  schools,  which  he  said  had  not 
made  much  progress  since  the  first  congress  in  Neurem- 
berg;  the  action  taken  had  been  haphazard,  for  every 
country,  and  almost  every  locality,  had  its  own 
scheme  of  organization.  So  far  as  systematic  methods 
of  inspection  wer?  concerned,  Great  Britain  was 
far  behind  most  of  the  Continental  nations,  while 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  were  foremost  in  the 
work.  The  question  admittedly  bristled  with  diffi- 
culties, sociological  and  economic.  As  an  example,  he 
referred  to  the  general  neglect  of  the  teeth,  so  that  it  was 
not  surprising  that  among  school  children  50,  60,  and  in 
some  places  70  per  cent,  had  decayed  teeth.  It  would  take 
a  good  dentist  many  weeks  to  put  the  teeth  of  the  children 
in  one  small  elementary  school  in  proper  order,  and 
there  were  scores  of  villages  and  small  towns 
without  a  resident  dentist  within  five  miles.  Another 
simple  subject  much  neglected  was  proper  breathing ;  there 
were  more  mouth -breathers  to  the  acre  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  in  Bradford  28  per  cent. 
of  the  children  were  mouth-breathers,  and  it  was  rare 
for  mouth-breathers  to  have  much  mental  snap  or 
energy.  In  many  schools  the  temperature  was  kept 
too  low  in  the  winter,  while  dampness — a  common 
condition  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  —  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  nasal  catarrh.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  the  surroundings  and  existing  difficulties,  the 
ideal  conditions  were  easily  defined.  In  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  a  separate  department  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  should  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  throughout  the  country.  Secondly,  to 
each  school  should  be  attached  an  intelligent  woman, 
preferably  with  a  nurse's  training,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  carry  out  observations  at  intervals,  and  to  assist  the 
doctor  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  hygiene  both  of  the 
school  and  the  children ;  thirdly,  the  school  dentist  should 
make  a  quarterly  inspection  of  the  children's  teeth ;  and 
lastly,  there  should  be  the  school  doctor,  who  should  be 
the  lieutenant  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  to  whom  he 
would  be  the  greatest  help,  for  the  work  of  the  two  had  so 
•much  In  common. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Aeademie  Franeaise  has  awarded  a  part  of  the 
Archon-Desperouses  prize  to  M.  "  Sylvain  de  Saulnay," 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Ombres  Colories.  The 
poet  so  distinguished  is  Dr.  Le  Double,  Professor  of 
General  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Lyons,  who, 
apart  from  his  scientific  writings,  is  well  known  as  a 
literary  expounder  of  Rabelais. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Baltimore) 
for  August,  Dr.  Augustus  Grote  Pohlman,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Indiana  University,  gives  an 
account  of  Pheneas  Fletcher's  curious  poem,  The  Purple 
Island,  which  is  a  description  of  the  human  body.  It 
was  first  published  in  1633,  again  in  1784,  and  a  third 
time  in  a  limited  edition  in  1869.  "  Thirsil  "  ( the  poet 
himself)  tells  the  "nymphs  and  shepherd  boyes  "  of  the 
wonders  of  the  human  frame.  He  describes  it  as  formed 
of  bone,  cartilage,  and  ligament : 

It  grounded  lies  upon  a  sure  foundation, 

Compact,  and  hard  ;  whose  matter — cold  and  drie — 

To  marble  turns  in  strongest  congelation  ; 

Fram'd  of  fat  earth,  which  fires  together  tie  ; 

Through  all  the  Isle,  and  every  part  extent, 

To  give  just  form  to  every  regiment  ; 

Imparting  to  each  part  due  strength  and  stablishment. 
Of  the  circulatory  apparatus  he  says : 

Nor  is  there  any  part  in  all  this  land, 

But  is  a  little  Isle  :  for  thousand  brooks 

In  a/are  chanels  glide  on  silver  sand  ; 

Their  serpent  windings  and  deceiving  crooks 

Circling  about,  and  wat'ring  all  the  plain 

Emptie  themselves  into  th'  all-drinking  main  ; 

Ana  creeping  forward  slide,  but  never  turn  again. 

It  might,  says  Dr.  Pohlman,  be  that  Fletcher  knew  of 
William  Harvey's  discovery  which  was  made  known  to  the 
world  five  years  before  the  Purple  Island  was  printed. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  his  silence  in  regard  to 
the  circulation  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
bably began  the  poem  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  in  1600.  The  Island  is 
divided  into  three  "regiments,"  "by  three  Metropolies 
joyntly  sway'd,"  namely,  the  abdomen,  chest  and  head, 
with  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  respectively  as  "  chief 
cities."  He  describes  the  brain  and  its  membranes  as 
follows : 

The  other  two  of  matter  thlnne  and  light ; 
And  yet  the  first  much  harder  than  the  other  ; 
Both  cherish  all  the  Citie  :  therefore  right 
They  call  that  th'  hard,  and  this  the  tender  mother. 
The  first  with  divers  crooks  and  turnings  wries 
Cutting  the  town  in  foure  quaternities  ; 
But  both  joyn  to  resist  invading  enemies. 
The  following  is  his  account  of  the  ear  bones : 

The  first  an  hammer  is  call'd,  whose  out-grown  sides 
Lie  on  the  drumme  ;  but  with  his  swelling  end 
Fixt  in  the  hollow  stithe,  there  fast  abides  : 
The  stithe's  short  foot  doth  on  the  drumme  depend, 
His  longer  in  the  stirrup  surely  plac't  ; 
The  stirrup's  sharp  side  by  the  stithe  embrac't, 
But  his  broad  base  ti'd  to  the  little  window  fast. 
The  labyrinth  was  apparently  well  known,  but  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  air.     The  process  of  audition  is  then 
described : 

As  when  a  stone,  troubling  the  quiet  waters, 

Prints  in  the  angry  stream  a  wrinkle  round, 

Which  soon  another  and  another  scatters, 

Till  all  the  lake  with  circles  now  is  crown'd  : 

All  so  the  aire  struck  with  some  violence  nigh, 

Begets  a  world  of  circles  in  the  skie  ; 

All  which  infected  move  with  sounding  qualitie. 

These  at  Auditus'  palace  soon  arriving, 

Enter  the  gate,  and  strike  the  warning  drumme  ; 

To  these  three  instruments  fit  motion  giving, 

Which  every  voice  discern  :  then  that  third  room 

Sharpens  each  sound,  and  quick  conveys  it  thence  ; 

Till  by  the  flying  poast  'tis  hurri'd  hence, 

And  in  an  instant  brought  unto  the  judging  sense. 

It  must  be  remembered,  says  Dr.  Pohlman,  that  apart 
from  the  writing*  of  the  Greeks  the  only  authorities 
accessible  to  Fletcher  were  Sylvius,  Vesalius,  Fallopius, 
and  Fabricius.  That  he  must  have  known  of  the  works  of 
these  men  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  credited  discovery  of 
the  stapes  by  Ingrasslas  in  1548.  It  appears,  however, 
quite  extraordinary  that  the  other  ear  ossicles— the 
labyrinth  with  its  two  windows— should  have  been  known 
long  before  this  time  without  the  stapes  being  dla- 
covered. 
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THE   ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting,  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
this  year,  the  seventy-fifth  in  its  history,  has  been 
universally  recognised  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
take  part  in  it  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  long  Ijst  of  such  gatherings.  In  Dr.  Davy 
the  meeting  had  a  President  who,  as  was  shown 
by  his  address  published  last  week,  was  able  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
profession  to  the  public,  who  gave  time  and  energy 
unstintingly  to:  make  the  meeting  a  success,  and 
charmed  all  by  his  genial  reception  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality. In  his  efforts  he  was  ably  seconded  by  the 
Honorary  Local  .Secretaries,  Mr.  Russell  Coombe, 
Dr.  Clapp,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Tosswill.  To  Mr.  Russell 
Coombe  the  Association  is  very  particularly  indebted  ; 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  every  detail  of  organiza- 
tion, always  ready  to  overcome  any  and  every  difficulty 
he  almost  seemed  to  have  solyed  the  proverbial  diffi- 
culty of  being  in  several  places  at  the  same  time.  The 
organization  of  such  a  meeting  throws  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  Local  Secretaries,  and  the  best  reward  that 
these  gentlemen  can  have  is  the  knowledge  that  in  all 
its  aspects  the  meeting  was  an  uninterrupted  success. 

The  citizens  of  Exeter  heartily  supported  the  local 
Executive  Committee  and  its  officers.  The  Mayor  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  formally  receiving  the 
Representatives  of  the  Association  in  the  ancient 
Guildhall  of  the  city,  and  after  the  retiring  President, 
the  incoming  President,  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  Representative,  Meetings*  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  South-Western  Branch  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  .one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  mayoral  chair, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Domville,  Surgeon  to  the  Devon,  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  he  very  cordially  welcomed  the  Association  to 
Exeter.  The  note  thus  struck  was.  maintained  to  the 
end,  and  every  member  who  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing must  have  felt  the  genuine  warmth  of  the  welcome 
which  the  citizens  of  Exeter  joined  with  the  medical 
profession  in  extending  to  him. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  has  the  proper  relation  of  work 
to  recreation  been  so  nicely  adjusted.  Nothing,  save 
only  the  brief  ceremony  at  the  Guildhall,  was  allowed 
to  interpose  between  the  Representative  Meeting  and 
the  work  to  which  it  so  strenuously  set  itself  for  two 
long  clays  and  a  genorous  share  of  another.  During  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  Sections  were  left  to  their  morning's 
work  undisturbed  by  any  countervailing  attractions. 
That  this  demanded  some  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  hosts  was  plain  to  every  student  of  the  Book 
of  Ihe  Shiitk-West,  so  admirably  compiled,  edited, 
and  produced,  by  a  Committee  under  the  Chair- 
manship of  Dr.  William  Gordon,  Physician,  to  the 
Devonaod  Kxeter  Jiospital.  To  members  who  (attended 
the  Annual  Meeting  this  volume  will  be  an  endur- 
ing memento  of  the'  historic  monuments  of  Kxeter 
itself,  of  pleasant  visits  to  Devonshire  parks  and 
mansions,  and  of  agreeable  expeditions  to  the  ancient 


towns,  the  attractive  seaside  resorts;  and  the.hills!and 
moors  of  the  South-West. 

The  work  done  in  the  Sections  was  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  as  maybe  judged  by  the  annotations  published 
in  this. and  the. last  issue  of  the  .  Jou-kxal.  The, full 
reports  will  be  published  at  -an  early  date,  and  will 
render  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  for  this 
year  a  valuable  work  of  reference  on  topics  of  current 
interest. 

The  Pathological  Museum,  •  .to  the  organization  of 
which  Drs.  Solly  and  Hawker  devoted  much  timeand 
labour,  was  a  most  interesting  collection,  as  those  who 
did  not  see  it  may  judge  from  the  account  published  at 
page  127  of  the  Sutplemext  for  this  week.  Among  the 
series  of  specimens,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
beautiful  preparations  of  trypanosomes  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Plimmer,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Section  of  Pathology,  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
of  pathological  processes,  if,  indeed,  the  condition  is  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  pathological-  at  all,  to 
the  curious  cases  of  black  pigmentation,  of  the  lips, 
apparently  a  family  abnormality,  of  which  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  exhibited  drawings. 

To  many  members  of  the  Association,  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  Annual  Meeting  is  the  exhibi- 
tion showing  new  surgical  instruments,  hospital, appli- 
ances, new  foods,  and  improved  methods  of  drug  ad- 
ministering. In  these  day s  of  competing  advertisements 
— and,  what  is  still  more  important,  of  competition 
between  manufacturers,  whoareall  capable  of  producing, 
and  who  do,  in  fact,  put  on  the  market,  articles  showing  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  needs.of  the  surgeonand 
physician,  and  of  most  excellent  workmanship — it  is  not 
easy  for  medical  men  living  away  from  large  centres  to 
decide  as  to  what  of  all  that  is  offered  them  is  really 
most  suitable  to  their  special  needs.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
even  those  resident  in,  or  visiting,  London  itself 
usually  be  .quite  satisfied  that  they  have  found  the  best 
thing  made  for  their  purpose  without  inspecting  in 
succession  several  establishments,  and  meantime  keep- 
ing an  open  mind.  This  annual  exhibition,  therefore,  is 
of  decided  value,  for  it  affords  an  altogether  exceptional 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  products  of  different 
firms,  of  examining  instruments  and  useful  appliances, 
surgical  and  pharmaceutical,  the  existence  of  which  has 
hitherto  perhaps  hardly  been  realized;  of  choosing 
upon  the  spot  and  Jc  visu  things,  which  are  immediately 
desirable,  and  of  making  mental  or. other  note  of  those 
which  later  on  it  may  seem  desirable  to  purchase.  In 
the  latter  connexion  it  may  be  observed'  that  the 
experience  of  past  years  seems  to  show  that 
such  note3  are  sometimes  incomplete  or  mislaid, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  months  after  the 
annual  meeting  has  ended  inquiries  reach  the 
office  of  the  Journal  containing  more  or  less  .vague 
descriptions  of  something  that  has  been  seen  at  the 
exhibition,  and  asking  for  precise  information  as  to 
where  it  can  be  obtained  ;  and  to  such  requests  the 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Juiunal  usually 
allows  a  satisfactory  answer,  to  be  given  forthwith.  At 
Kxeter  the  exhibition  held  was  distinctly  creditable  to 
all  those  who  took  part  in  it,  the  selections  of 
articles  to  be  shown  being  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cellent, and  the  exhibitors'  agents  being  untiring  in  their 
readiness  to  give  demonstrations  to  all  and  sundry 
.if  the  utility  of  what  was  on  view.  It  ds  satisfactory, 
too,  to  know  that  it  was  well  attended,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  year  the  hall  in  which  it  was  held  was 
not  on  the  main  line  of  progress  from  ono  part  of  the 
centres  of  activity  in  Kxoter  to.  another.  .  As.  usual,  by 
way  of  making  a  permanent  record  ol..8Qme    of  the 
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principal  novelties  which  were  displayed,  the  publica- 
tion of  an  account  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  com- 
menced in  the  Stitlement  to  this  issue,  acd  will  be1 
continued  in  the  ensuing  weeks. 


HEALTH    RESORTS    AT    HOME. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  article,  which  has  been 
specially  written  for  this  Joirkal,  on  Royal  Leaming- 
ton Spa.  The  account  there  given  of  this  well-known 
town  and  of  the  medicinal  value  of  its  saline  springs 
brings  into  prominence  the  fact  that,  from  both  points 
of  view,  Leamington  compares  favourably  with  Con- 
tinental spaa.  Yet  nowadays  it  fails  to  attract  the 
crowds  of  anxious  seekers  after  health  who  year  after 
year  fill  to  overflowing  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
and  enrich  the  municipal  and  professional  coffers  of 
it3  more  successful  foreign  rivals.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  fault— if  fault  there  be— does  not  lie  in  lack 
of  belief  in  the  inherent  virtues  of  the  mineral 
•springs  with  which  Dame  Nature  has  favoured  the 
attractive  and  salubrious  Warwickshire  Spa,  because 
in  the  days  of  Jcphson  it  achieved  a  distinction 
and  boasted  an  annual  influx  of  visitors  of  which 
it  had  ample  reason  to  be  proud.  The  skill  and 
personality  of  Jephson  had  much  to  do  with  the  high 
favour  which,  in  his  day,  the  springs  of  Leamington 
acquired,  but  this  does  not  wholly  explain  why  its 
popularity  has  since  waned  in  such  a  marked  degree. 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  it  is  true  that 
facilities  for  travel  were  so  inadequate  that  only  a  teom- 
paratively  small  number  of  those  who  believed  in  the 
value  of  a  water  cure  could  afford  the  time  or  expense 
of  a  journey  abroad.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culties of  reaching  a  town  situated  in  the  heart  of 
England,  by  coach  or  carriage,  were  even  greater  then 
than  those  which  have  to  be  encountered  to-day  in  a 
journey  by  steamer  and  rail  to  France.  Germany,  or 
Austria. 

Xor  can  it  be  admitted  that  Jephson  has  not  had 
■worthy  successors  to  take  up  the  mantle  of  his  fame 
and  carry  on  his  methods  of  treatment  with  undimin- 
ished fervour  and  with  at  least  equal  skill.  Xo  doubt. 
in  his  day,  his  reputation  spread  far  and  wide  through- 
out his  own  country,  with  the  inevitable  consequence 
that  Leamington,  through  whose  merits  that  reputa- 
tion was  established,  shared  in  his-  triumphs.  But 
we  have  not  heard  that,  great  though  Jephson's 
fame  became,  it  ever  attracted,  in  any  considerable 
number,  other  invalids  than  those  of  his  own  country 
to  the  seat- of  his  labours.  No  foreign  State  found  it 
profitable  to  provide  7rr</)!s  He  luxe — or  whatever  was  the 
travelling  equivalent  of  those  days — in  order  that  its 
ailing  inhabitants  might  be  conveyed  luxuriously  and 
expeditiously  to  this  English  Mecca  of  health  and 
healing. 

The  chemical  value  of  the  waters  at  Leamington 
closely  approximates  to_  that  of  the  waters  at  Kissingen 
and  Hornburg,  and  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  all 
three  towns  it  will  be  admitted  that,  from  the  points  of 
view  of  beauty,  of  ^surroundings,  historical  interest, 
equability  of  climate,  and  comfort  of  accommodation, 
it  compares  favourably  'with  both.  It  will,  moreover, 
fee  granted  that,  as  regards  professional  status,  the 
medical  profession  is  as  adequately  represented  at 
Leamington  as  at  any  health  resort  in  this  or  other 
country.  Where,  then,  is  the  explanation  to  be  sought 
for  the  preference  which  the  public1  so  distinctly 
manifests  for  the  "  Quellen  "  and  "Sources"  of  foreign 
iands  ?  The  popular  answer  to  this  query  is-  that  un- 
failing scapegoat  of  our  national  failures — the  weather. 


But  canit  be  truly  said  that  during  "the  cure"  season— 
from  May  to  September— the  average  meteorological 
conditions  at  home  are  either  worse  or  more  uncertain 
than  abroad  r  May  not  even  the  opinion  be  hazarded 
that  the  green  fields',  the  stately  trees,  the  wealth  of 
wild  flowers,  the  shaded  lanes,  and  the  tempered 
breezes  of  a  summer  day  such  as  we  are  familiar  with 
in  this  country,  are  expressions  of  Nature's  beauty  and 
life-giving  influence  which  are  -unsurpassed  throughout 
the  world  ? 

Vet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  despite  conditions 
which  would  seem  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  compete 
favourably  with  our  spa  competitors  abroad,  we  have 
dismally  failed  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  the  race  for 
distinction  and  success. 

Fashion  has,  and  always  will  have,  much  to  do  with 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  this,  as  in  every  other, 
question  pertaining  to  the  events  and  procedures  of 
social  life,  and  if  those  in  high  position  could  be  per- 
suaded to  show  an  example  by  resorting  every  autumn 
to  Leamington,  Bath,  Buxton,  or  Harrogate,  instead  of  to 
Homburg,  Kissingen.  Carlsbad,  or  Marienbad,  the  home 
spas  would,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  attract  the 
sick,  the  weary,  and  the  worn  from  every  quarter  Of  the 
globe. 

In  order  that  so  desh-able  a  consummation  may  be 
attained,  it  is  necessary  that  our  spas  in  England  should 
put  forth  greater  effort  to  prove  themselves  attractive  as 
social  centres.  The  waters'  provided  by  Nature  may  be 
of  the  greatest  medicinal' ' excellence ;  the  treatment 
carried  out  by  the  local  medical  practitioners  may 
be  conducted  with  the  highest  scientific  accuracy :  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  may  be  beyond 
dispute :  and  even  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  may  be 
pardoned  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  always  so  bad  as 
they  are  portrayed.  But  unless  the  exigencies  of  social 
life  are  adequately  provided  for,  and  unless  the  regime 
of  cure  is  firmly  enforced,  our  watering  places  have 
little  chance  of  justifying  their  existence  or  of  proving 
to  mankind  how  great' is  vheir  potential  capacity  both 
as  curative  and  as  prophylactic  ageneies  in"  suitable  cases 
of  disordered  health.  If'  Leamington— and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  other  British  health  resorts — is 
seriously  desirous  of  developing  its  resources,  it  must 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Continental  bootand  become 
more  enterprising.  Its  municipal  authorities' must,  by 
the  many  legitimate  means 'within  their  power,  bestir 
themselves  to  bring  more  prominently  before  th6-  public 
the  advantagesof  the  spa  whose  destinies  they  control. 
Its  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  must  co-operate 
cordially  atoong  themselves;  and  place,  not  as'a  detail  of 
their  practice,  but  in  the  very  forefront  of  their  life- 
work,  the  balneological  and  therapeutic  excellencies  of 
their  spa.  They  must,  by  careful  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  waters  upon  the  human  organism,  acquire  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  possibilities"  as  well  as  of 
their  limitations. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  self- 
interest, we  may  appeal  ta  leaders"  of  society  in  these 
islands  as  Well  as  to  the  leaders  of  our  profession,  and 
ask  them  to  assist  by  their  personal  influence  such  of 
our  recoErni zed"  health  resorts  as  adopt  the  right  means, 
to  meet  the-  pal 'lie  requirements.  The  example  of 
those  in  authority  is  worth  more  than  the  precepts 
of  the  press,  and  we  Org*  upon  them  to  consider,  in 
these  days  of  strenuou-  competition,  whether  spa  treat- 
ment at  home  is  not  worthy  of  their  patronage.  It 
needs  but  better  combined  effort  on  the-  part  of  -pa 
authorities  and  spa  doctors,  on  the' one  hand,  and  a 
little  more  practical' patriotism  on  the  part  of  those 
who  require  and  derive  benefit  from    "drinking  the 
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"waters,"  on  the  other,  to  ensure  prosperity  to  the 
excellent  medicinal  springs  which  exist  in  our  midst, 
and  to  remove  from  our  national  reputation  the 
unpleasant  imputation  that  we  love  our  neighbours— 
not  as  well  as,  but  even  better  than,  ourselves. 


THE  PATHOGENESIS  OF  GENERAL  PARALYSIS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico- Psychological  Association, 
reported  in  another  column,  Drs.  W.  Pord  Robertson 
and    Douglas    McRae  described  the    results  of    their 
further  investigations  on  a  number  of  strains  of  diph- 
theroid bacilli  which  they  have  isolated  from  cases  of 
general  paralysis  and  tabes  dorsalis.    By  applying  the 
well-known  tests  with  litmus  broth  to  which  one  or 
other  of  various  carbohydrates  has  been  added,  they 
have  observed  that  two  types  of  diphtheroid  bacillus 
were  specially  common;   one  of  these  gave  the  same 
•  broth  reactions  as  the  Kleb3-Loeffler  bacillus,  whereas 
the    reactions    of    the  other  were  markedly  different- 
In    the    case   of   both    strains    they   have   found  that 
prolonged    feeding   with    cultures    produces    in    rats 
lesions     which     they     consider     to     be     similar     to 
those    of    general    paralysis;    and    they  think    it    is 
probable  that  there  are   other  species  of  diphtheroids 
which  are  capable    of    exerting  a  similar  pathogenic 
action.      Concerning    the    presence     of     diphtheroid 
organisms  in  the  human  subject,  they  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  attach  little  significance  to  the  mere 
presence  of  such  bacteria  upon  mucous  surfaces ;  it  is 
necessary  to  find  evidence  of  tissue  invasion  before 
further  conclusions  can  be  drawn ;  and  it  is  the  occur- 
rence of  such  invasion  in  cases  of  general  paralysis 
which  they    consider  to   be    of    especial    importance. 
Being  encouraged  by  their  observations  in  the  belief 
that    the  organisms  which  they  have  discovered  are 
causal  agents  in  the  production  of  general  paralysis  and 
tabes  dorsalis,  the  authors  are  endeavouring  to  apply 
their  results  to  therapeutical  purposes,  and  with  this 
object    are    engaged    in    the    preparation    of    specific 
bactericidal  serums. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which 
diverse  opinions  and  criticisms  were  offered.  These 
were  very  cogently  reviewed  by  the  President,  Dr. 
Robert  Jones,  of  Claybury.  The  general  opinion,  he 
remarked,  was  that  the  causation  of  the  diseases  in 
question  by  a  special  bacillus  of  diphtheroid  type  was 
"  not  proven,"  but  at  the  same  time  he  considered  that 
the  authors'  work  was  valuable,  suggestive,  and 
deserving  of  sympathetic  consideration.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  an  opportunity  would  be  given 
for  testing  the  therapeutic  value,  for  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  of  a  serum  prepared  from  the  organism 
alleged  to  be  specific.  With  these  views  of  the  Pre- 
sident we  think  that  most  of  our  readers  will  find 
themselves  in  agreement ;  they  will  certainly  appreciate 
the  sagacity  of  the  last  remark.  If  Drs.  Robertson  and 
Douglas  McRae  can  produce  a  serum  which  will  cure 
general  paralysis,  there  will  be  strong  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  their  diphtheroid 
Aacilli  are  really  specific. 

In  the  interest  of  the  human  race  it  may  devoutly  be 
hoped  that  this  end  will  ultimately  be  achieved.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  progress 
Drs.  Robertson  and  McRae  are  making  with  their 
investigations.  They  still  have  a  difficult  task  before 
them.  An  important  section  of  the  medical  profession, 
prominent  among  whom  is  Dr.  Mott,  considers  that  the 
diseases  in  question  are  caused  by  syphilis,  and  is 
unwilling  to  abandon  this  view  until  the  causal  rela- 
tionship of  certain  diphtheroid  bacilli  has  been  more 


clearly  established.    But  those  who  hold  this  opinion  are> 

quite  iwilliDg  to  admit  that  our  knowledge  about  the 

degenerative  processes  in  general  paralysis  and  tabes 

dorsalis    is  still  very  imperfect,  and  they  are  by  no 

means  blind  to  the  theoretical  possibility  that  the  toxic 

action  which  causes  these  processes  may  be  of  bacterial 

origin.    Vs  representative  of  this  attitude,  the  remarks 

of  Dr.   Feripr  deserve  quoting:    "He  had,"  he   said, 

"  expressed  th.  view,  in  harmony  with   Dr.  Mott  and 

"  others,  that  ta^s  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane 

"  were  the  same  'isease,  and  that  in  all  cases  not  only 

"  was  the   prime  Ugin   for  the    most  part  syphilitic 

"  infection,  .heredita?  0r  acquired,  but  the  degenera- 

"  tion  itself  was  not  Tphilitic,  in  so  far  as  it  did  not 

"  yield  appreciably  to  atiSyphiiitic  remedies."    In  Dr~ 

Ferrier's  view  there  must  e  a  toxin  which  circulates  in 

the  blood  and  is  being  con^uous]y  generated  in  order 

to    produce    the    progressiv    deterioration    and    the 

definite  degeneration  of  the  pinal  cord  and  cerebral 

cortex.    "The   question    was,What  wag  that  toxin  ?. 

"Where  was   it   produced?     nd    the  furtner    ques. 

"  tion    which     now    arose    in    ]ation    to    Dr     Pord 

"Robertson's    paper    was,    Had.le    discovered    that 

"toxin  and  its  origin  ?  "    The  an-ers  to  these  ques 

tions  must  depend  on  a  consideratuof  bacteriological 

details.      Into  the    discussion    of    ,ge    matter8  Da 

Ferrier  did    not    enter    very  fully,    t  he  madfl  the 

important  statement  that  in  his  °wi?xperience  «  he 

"  had  never  found  the  slightest  trace  iany  organism 

"  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  patienU,ifjeriDg  fr0Jn 

"  tabes  or  general  paralysis." 

The  bacteriological  aspect  of  the  quesn  wag  dig_ 


cussed  by  several  of  the  speakers,  and  in  my  instancet 
objections]  were  raised,  the  gist  of  *w  ^ 
diphtheroid  organisms  are  widely  distrib  d  and  ^ 
often  found  in  diseases  which  have  no  rel^  ^ 

general  paralysis  ;  [caution  is  therefore  ne«  before 
it  can  be  asserted  that  the  presence  of  a  )htheroid 
bacillus  can  be  regarded>s  proof  that  it  is  satlve  of 
the  disease'. in  association  with  which  it  is  fjd  ^ 
Eyre  quoted  a  case  of  tuberculous  meningit^^ 


~j»-  -1 ...iiei-e  in 

the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  drawn  off  during  li.^nd  a]go 
in  the  pleural  fluid.Hhe  only  organism  disco\b]e  w&g 
a  diphtheroid  bacillus.  He  had  cultivated  a  -.^  ^ 
ganism  from  the  blood  in  two  casesof  suppose  fectiye 
endocarditis,  and  had  also  found  one  of  thes  Qf 
bacillus,  in  company  with  the  tubercle  btug  .^ 
tuberculous  cystitis.  In  fact,  his  general  «rignce 
was  that  diphtheroid  organisms  were  q«»temmon 
contaminations  of  clinical  material.  Dr.  Gee  ^^ 
supported  this  view,  and  stated  that  Dr.  ArK  .  ^  of 
the  Lister  Institute,  had  been  investigating  ca^^ 
death  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  eerel  aJ 
meningitis,  and  in  some  instances  had  found  di^rQid 
bacilli  in  the  brain  and  meninges  and  in  th<..ebro> 
spinal  fluid.  Dr.  Candler  said  that  he  had  uitaken 
an  investigation  with  regard  to  the  incidence^ 
theroid  organisms  in  general  paralysis  and  Qther 
forms  of  insanity,  from  cases  in  the  wards  of  fa 
Asylum.  He  had  examined  pott  mortem  the  t.  ^ 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  intestinal  tract,  andtlV 
tract  in  79  cases,  20  of  which  were  general  P*ticJ 
In  only  3  of  these  20  was  he  able  to  obtain  dip  - 
organisms.  In  the  remaining  59,  belonging  to  f  ^ 
insanity  other  than  general  paralysis,  he  was  tQ 
isolate  a  diphtheroid  bacillus  in  4  instances.  fa_ 
theroid  organisms,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  1^ 
in  only  a  small  proportion  of  Dr.  Candler's  cases,  I 
is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  these  bacil)  J 
not  present  in; more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  ge.^ 
paralytics. 
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These  are  some  of  the  arguments  brought  forward  by 
the  speakers  who  do  not  at  present  see  their  way  to 
.accept  the  theory  advocated  by  Drs.  Kobertson  and 
McKae.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  Dr.  Robertson 
made  a  vigorous  reply  to  their  criticisms,  and  intimated 
•that  lie  had  not  been  able  to  provide  the  meeting  with 
the  whole  of  his  evidence.  Some  of  his  work,  particu- 
larly his  charts  showing  the  specific  reactions  w  ith  anti- 
serums, would,  he  considered,  have  caused  his  critics 
to  modify  their  opinions.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
xhole  question  is  still  very  far  from  being  settled  ;  and, 
until  Drs.  Robertson  and  McEae  have  had  time  to  com- 
nlete  their  investigations,  we  have  no  desire  to  attempt 
to  prejudge  the  matter  by  expressing  an  opinion  either 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  their  claims. 


A     NEW     PHASE     IN     THE     DISPUTE     AT     EBBW 
VALE. 
At    the    Annual    Representative    Meeting    last    week 
Dr.    W.  J.    Greer   (Monmouthshire)  gave    an   account 
of    the    then    position    of     the     dispute     in     Ebbw 
Vale   between    the    Workmen's    Do:tors'   Fund   Com- 
mittee   and   the   medical   profession   in    South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.    He  reminded  the  meeting  that 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Association  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  was  supporting  a  certain  number 
of  medical  men ;  a  Fund  had  been  established,  and  sub- 
scriptions amounting    to    £1.500    had  been  received ; 
though    the    medical    men    assisted    by    the    Fund 
were  not  all  members   of  the    British  Medical   Asso- 
ciation, they  had  been  dismissed  from  their  appoint- 
ments on    account    of    their    loyalty  to  the   Associa- 
tion.    The  conflict  had    now  continued   for  eighteen 
months,    and    the    profession    in     South    Wales    and 
Monmouthshire  had   encountered  many  difficulties  in 
its  endeavour  to  get  those  medical    men  reinstated: 
various  meetings  with  the  Workmen's  Committee  and 
with  the  employers  in  Ebbw  Vale  had  been  held,  but 
•so  far  no  agreement  had  been  reached.      Recently,  how- 
ever, a  movement  had  commenced  among  the  workmen 
in  one  district  which   might    have  important   results. 
About  1,500  of  the  men   had  decided  to  break  away 
from    the    general  body    and    start    a    fund    of    their 
own,      because      they     wished     to     have     a     doctor 
of  their  own  selection.  Dr.  Sullivan  of  Civm,  a  member 
of  the  Association.    A  fresh  difficulty  had  arisen  at  this 
stage  because  a  large  number  of  the  workmen  in  the 
central  Ebbw  Vale  had  said  that  if  the  1.500  workmen 
broke  away  from  the   Central  Workmen's   Fund  they 
would  strike,  and  would  refuse  to  go  down  the  pit  with 
the  colliers  who  were  the  supporters  of  Dr.  Sullivan. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  stoppage  at  the  collieries 
of  money  out  ot  wages  for  the  Doctors'  Fund,  the  1,500 
men  were,  on  their  own  initiative,  taking  steps  to  get 
back  the  money  that  had  been  paid,  and  to  secure  that 
the  money  stopped  should  not  be  paid  to  any  doctor 
but  the  doctor  of  their  choice.    So  far,  it  had  been 
decided  by  a  court  that,  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  not 
signed  the  pit  book  authorizing  the  stoppage,  the  money 
could  not  legally  be  stopped.    It  had  been  discovered 
that  a  great  number  of  men  had  not  signed  the  book  at 
all,  and  the  county  court  judge  had  decided  that  those 
men  had  a  right  to  have  their  money  returned ;  the 
further  question,  whether  the  men  who  had  signed  the 
book  could  also  have  their  money  returned,  would  be 
decided  shortly.    We  can  now  add  that  this  test  action 
was    heard    on    August    6:h    before    Judge    Owen    at 
Tredegar.    It  was  all  along  contended  on    behalf    of 
the     men    who     objected    to    the     deductions    that 
the  agreement  signed  by  the  workmen  with  regard  to 
the  D:ctors'  Fund  was  in  itself  ba^,  and  not  bindirg, 


it  being  only  an  authority  by  the  workman  to 
the  company  to  deduct  such  sums  as  he  might 
request  them  to  make.  The  defendants  accepted  this 
view,  but  it  was  contended  by  their  counsel  that  a 
custom  had  existed  ever  since  the  year  1879  that  these 
deductions  from  wages  should  be  made  for  the  Doctors' 
Fund,  and  that  a  clause  in  the  contract  of  employment 
signed  by  the  workmen  under  the  rules  of  the  Concilia- 
tion Board,  which  provided  that  the  workmen  should 
be  bound  by  all  customs  existing  in  1879,  was  in  effect 
an  agreement  to  allow  these  deductions,  and  that  such 
contract  could  therefore  only  be  determined  by  a  work- 
man giving  notice  to  terminate  his  employment.  The 
judge,  however,  held  that  such  a  custom,  haviDg  regard 
to  the  Truck  Acts,  was  in  itself  illegal  without  a  written 
contract,  and  that  such  a  contract  to  be  legal  must  be 
embodied  in  a  distinct  document  setting  out  clearly 
the  agreement  intended.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a 
very  important  decision,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
expected  will  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
dispute,  and  probably  make  a  great  advance  towards 
a  final  settlement. 


POSTAL  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 
In  a  statement  made  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  on  the  report  of  the  Medico-Political 
Committee,  a  brief  account  of  the  difficulty  which 
had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Postal  Medical  Service 
was  given.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  "the 
"  Postmaster-General  had  suddenly  introduced  new 
"  regulations  requiring  all  post-office  medical  officers  to 
"  retire  at  70  years  of  age  without  appeal,  and  providing 
"  that  in  the  case  of  all  medical  officers  between  the 
"  ages  of  60  and  70  an  annual  report  on  their 
"  capacity  to  carry  on  their  work  must  be  made. 
"  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
"  Medico-Political  Committee  in  connexion  with  the 
"  case  of  a  medical  officer  who  was  dismissed,  or  had  to 
"  retire  under  those  regulations  ;  a  member  of  the  same 
"  Division  was  appointed,  but  a  protest  was  made  and 
"  the  matter  was  considered  by  the  Contract  Practice 
"  Subcommittee  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee;  the 
"  Division  was  advised  to  take  action,  with  the  result 
"  that  the  member  who  had  been  appointed  withdrew. 
'■  A  deputation  representing  the  Postal  Medical  Officers' 
"Association  had  an  interview  with  the  Postmaster- 
"  General  and  very  considerable  concessions  were  ob- 
"  tained.  Th9  Postal  Medical  Officers'  Association  has 
"  expressed  its  gratitude  to  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
"  tion  for  the  assistance  given.''  We  may  add  that  the 
Postma3ter-General  promised  to  give  his  personal  con- 
sideration to  any  case  of  individual  hardship  which 
might  be  brought  to  his  notice.  The  Postal  Medical 
Officers'  Association  submitted  a  statement  of  the  case  of 
Dr.  Hooper  May  of  Tottenham,  and  the  representation 
was  supported  by  a  letter  from  the  Tottenham  Division 
stating  the  conviction  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Tottenham  as  to  Dr.  Hooper  May's  efficiency,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  might  be  reinstated.  A 
letter  was  also  addressed  to  the  Postmaster- General  by 
the  Medico-Political  Committee  informing  him  of  the 
interest  which  the  medical  profession  generally  took  in 
the  matter.  We  are  now  glad  to  announce  that  the 
Postmaster-General  has  reinstated  Dr.  Hooper  May  for 
a  period  of  two  years. 


EUROPEAN  TROOPS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 
Dk.  Stkufer  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  con- 
ditions of  service  of  European  troops  in  the  colonies, 
and  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
hygienist.1  He  derives  his  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  the  English  colonial  wars  and  colonial  Government 

1  Reprint  iron    the    VierlrljrabT.  f.  TruppenfilhrSng  u.    Heerukwle, 
vol.  iv,  Part  2.     Berlin  :  r.  S.  Mittlera  and  Sou. 
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regulations,  and  compares  with  these  the  development 
of  the  French  colonies.     He  starts  from  the  premiss — 
with  which  every   one  will    agree— that    "a   suitahle 
"hygiene  i*  the  whale  secret  of  conducting  warfare  in 
"the  trepics."     Naturally  the  whole  trend  of  his  dis- 
cussions is  directed  towards  the,  policy  which  in  his 
opinion  Germany  should  follow  in  her  colonies.   But 
he  places  before  the  reader  a  clear  picture  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  English  and  French  in  conducting  their 
tropical  warfare,  and  thus  his  essay  forms  not  only  inte- 
resting reading,  but  also  supplies  a  convincing  argument 
to  be  used  against  any  sceptic  who  would  challenge  the 
wisdom  of   the  policy  acted  on  in    the  past    by  the 
(rovernment  of  this,  country  in  respect  of  our  colonies 
in  the  tropics.     In   the   first   place,  Dr.   Steuber  shows 
why  whites  are  required  in    the   tropics  rather  than 
blacks.    Black  troops  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  but 
experience   teaches,  that  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
white  troops    lend   such   a  sense    of    stability  to    the 
coloured    troops,    that    any  want    of    reliability   soon 
disappears.      The  test   of  employing,  irregular  coloured 
troop3  was  made  in  the  Ashanti   war,  where  Captain 
Glover  led  an  army  of  19,000  blacks  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment; but  the  experiment  turned  out  aiailuxe,  and  this 
was  admitted  by  Lord  Wolseley.    It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  employ  white  troops  in  the  tropical  wars  if  pos- 
sible.   The  next  question  raised  is,  what  dangers  must 
a  country  be  prepared  to,  meet  if  white  troops  are  sent 
to    the    tropics,    and    how    can    these    dangers    best 
be    met  ?    This    leads    the     author    to     discuss     the 
hygiene    of    the    tropics,"  with    special    reference    to 
white  men.    Climate,  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases, 
and    local   peculiarities,    render    the    employment    of 
European  troops  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  a  highly 
expensive  undertaking.    The  French  Government  has  to 
pay  for  every  European  colonial  soldier  from  2  127  to 
2,540  francs  a  year,  while  the  soldiers  of  the  Soudan,  of 
Senegal,  and  of  Tonkin  respectively  cost  only  1,189,  980, 
and  550  francs.  Lord  Roberts  has  stated  that  every  British 
soldier  cost  his   country   £1C0  to  send  to  India.    The 
author  goes  on  to  consider  the  effect  of  tropical  climate 
as  such,  including  the  risk  of  sunstroke  and  heat  stroke 
and  the  dangers  connected  with  the  tropical  rains.    He 
also  deals  with  the  methods  in  force  to  minimize  the 
risk  arising  from  these  factors.    Next,  with  regard  to 
tropical  diseases,  he  derives  much  information  from  a 
comparison  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  as  affecting 
the    European    and    coloured    troops    in    the    French 
colonies.     For  example,  while  27.3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
strength  of  native  troops  were  admitted  into  hospital, 
as  many  as  62.5  per  cent,  of  the  European  troops  were 
admitted.     The  difference  in   the  mortality  is  not  so 
striking,  because  a  large  number  of  home  men  are  sent 
back  invalided  and  discharged  from  the  service,  so  that 
when  some  of  these  die  later  on  their  deaths  cannot  be 
included  in  the  statistics,  while  the  whole   mortality 
appears  in  the  native  statistics.    Analysing  the  causes 
of  illness  and  death,  he  finds  that  malaria  occupies  by 
far  the  largest  plact.    Dysentery,  cholera,  and  black- 
water  fever  come  next,  while  enteric  fever  takes  a  less 
important  place.    As  compared  with  the  native  soldier, 
the   F'rench   soldier  in    the  tropics  ends  his  own  life 
by    suicide    with     terrible     frequency.      With     regard 
to  the    prevention    of    malaria,  he  thinks    that    the 
only   measure   of  practical   importance  to  the   soldier 
on  active  service    is   the    administration    of    quinine. 
He     also     deals     in     some    detail     with     relapsing 
fever  and  dysentery.    A  further  class  of  difficulties  to 
be     met    is    found    in    the    peculiarities    of    tropical 
countries.     The  question  of    equipment,   uniform,  and 
baggage  are   dealt  with   at   length,  and  he  points  out 
that  Eoglish   soldiers  in   the  tropics   are  »ot  allowed 
to  cirry  more  than  20  lb.,  while  the   French  soldiers  on 
the  Dahomey  expedition  carried  as  much  as  30  lb.    Dr. 
Steuber  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  white  soldier 


should  in.  no  circumstances  carry  his  own  baggage  in 
the  tropics,  even  if  it  consist  only  of  a  light  knapsack. 
The  employment  of  natives  to  carry  the  necessaries  for 
themselves  aqd  for  the  whites  is  discussed,  as  is  also 
the  utility  of  light  earts  and  wagons  drawn  either  by 
beasts  or  by  natives.  He  then  discusses  the  question  of 
water,  and  dismisses  filters  with  a  warning.  Water 
must  be  sterilized  by  some  of  the  .  well-recognized 
means,  and  no  soldier  should  be  allowed  to  drink  water 
from  any  brook  or  river.  The  transport  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  also  receives  attention,  descriptions  of  suit- 
able ambulances  being  given.  In  the  Dahomey  expe- 
dition the  French  only  provided  carriers  at  the  rate  of 
8.3  for  every  100  white  soldiers,  but  this  number  proved 
insufficient.  Lord  Wolseley  placed  the  number  at  12 
for  every  100  soldiers,  and  this  number  can  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  alcohol, 
the  author  points  out  that  Lord  Roberts  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  drunkenness  very  materially  in  the  Indian 
army, thereby  effecting  a  very,  great  gainin  efficiency. 
In  conclusion,  he  sketches  the  past  experience  of 
France  and  England  in  respect  to  wars  in  the  tropics, 
and  finds  that  the  British  War  Office  has  long  since 
recognized  that  the  white  soldier  is  far  too  precious  And 
delicate  an  instrument  to  allow  him  to  make  long 
marches,  to  do  heavy  work,  to  carry  heavy  loads,  and  to 
submit  te  privations  in  the  tropics.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  nurse  him  carefully,  so  that  he 
may  arrive  fresh  and  healthy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  accounts  of  the  Ashanti  campaign  and  of 
Kitchener's  Soudan  campaign  illustrate  how  great 
must  be  the  care  of  the  white  troops  to  effect  an 
undisputed  success.  The  whole  monograph  contains 
much  that  pis  of  interest  to  the  English  reader,  and 
Dr.'Steuber  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  given  the 
matter  in  such  a  concise  form. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  MENTAL 
DISEASE. 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  be  patron  of  the  International  Institute  for 
the  [Study  of  the  Causes  of  Mental  Diseases  and  their 
Prophylaxis.  The  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
intends  to  invite  the  various  Governments  to  nominate 
official  delegates.  It  is  proposed  that  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  members  of  the  International  Committee 
formed  at  the  Milan  Congress  on  the  Care  of  the 
Insane  in  1906  shall  meet  at  Amsterdam  between 
September  2nd  and  7th  during  the  meeting  of  the  forth- 
coming International  Congress  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology,  inorder  to  arrange  definitively  the  programme 
of  work,  and  its  partition  among  the  members  and  the 
different  nations  represented  on  the  Committee. 


CONTINENTAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Professor  Oslkr,  one  of  the  Honorary  Presidents,  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Society,  which  was 
held  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Exeter,  The  guests  included  Dr.  Ward  Cousins. 
Dr.Galabin,  Dr.  Newton  Pitt,  Fleet  Surgeon  Bassett-Smith, 
Professor  Synimers  (Belfast),  Dr.  Macrae  (Johns  Hop- 
kins), Dr.  Dawson  Williams,,  Dr.  Watson  Williams,  Mr. 
A  11.  Tubby,  Dr.  Kelynack,  Dr.  Tilley,  Dr.  Cholmeley 
(of  the  Lancet),  Dr.  Douglas  Simmers  (New  York),  Dr. 
Pendlebury,  Dr.  FMwin  Bramwell,  Mr.  Struthers,  and 
Dr.  Steele  (Torquay).  The  following  members  of  the 
Society  were  present :  Drs.  Sandwith,  Bentley,  and 
Madden  (Cairo),  Dr.  Leigh-Canney  (Assouan).  Dr. 
Overton  Hobson  (Helouan),  Drs.  Gairdner  and  Hugh 
Gibbon  (Naples),  Dr.  Samways  (Montone).  Dr.  Michael 
Foster  (San  Remo),  Dr.  E.  A.  Gates  (Florence),  Dr. 
Thomson  (Brussels),  Dr.  Dowding  (Algeciras),  and 
Dr.  Leonard  Robinson  (Paris).  The  Chairman, 
after    proposing    the    toasts    of    the     King    and    the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  explained  the 
usefulness  of  the  Society,  which  could  not  be 
too  widely  known  among  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  it  enabled  them  to  recommend 
their  patients  travelling  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  Northern  Africa  to  reliable  doctors  of  their  own 
nationality.  Dr.  Ward  Cousins  proposed  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  Souiety,  to  which  Dr.  Foster  (San 
Kemo)  replied.  Dr.  Santhvith  proposed  the  health  of 
the  (meets,  Dr.  Newton  Pitt  and  Dr.  Macrae  responding 
briefly  for  the  British  and  American  guests  respectively. 
Dr.  Samways  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman, 
thus  bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  very  successful 
meeting. 

SLOUGHING  OF  THE  VAGINA  IN  SYPHILIS. 
A  remarkable  instance  of'  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the 
vagina  in  a  patient  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Asch  in  a  Germanseria).1  A  girl  came 
into  hospital  in  December,  1906,  five  months  after  infec- 
tion, and  she  had  been  just  one  calendar  month  under 
specific  treatment.  The  labia  showed  no  morbid 
changes/  the  vagina  was  covered  from  the  posterior 
commissure  up  to  the  cervix  with  a  grea3y;  dirty- white 
deposit  which  could  uot  be  detached.  The  patient 
discharged  herself,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
within  a  month  very  much  worse.  The  labia  were 
rei  and  swollen,  the  whote  vaginal  mucosa, 
separated  from  the  vulval  structures  by  a  distinct  line 
of  demarkation,  was  black,  sloughy,  and  as  hard  as  a 
board.  Parametritic  infiltration  was  very  marked  ;  the 
rectal  walls  were  not  involved  and  moved  freely  against 
the  vagina,  which  felt  like  a  wooden  tube.  Within  a 
few  days  the  gangrene  extended  into  the  bowel  and 
symptoms  of  cystitis  developed,  then  peritonitis  and 
evidence  of  general  septicaemia;  in  fact,  the  patient 
was  dying  when  her  case  was  reported.  The  gangrene 
seemed  due  to  acute  and  rapidly-diffused  parametritic 
inflammation,  cuttiDgoff  all  the  vascular  supply  of  the 
vaginal  wall,  a  process  quite  different  from  slower 
changes  not  rare  after  lingering  labours  and  fevers, 
where  stenoses  from  cicatrization  frequently  develop. 


CANCER  OF  BOTH  KNEE-JOINTS  SECONDARY  TO 

UTERINE  CANCER. 
Carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  more  manage- 
able than  carcinoma  of  the  cervix.  Hysterectomy, 
when  undertaken  in  time,  is  usually  followed  by  satis- 
factory results.  Dr.  Schiller  of  Breslau  has  reported  a 
case  which,  on  the  other  hand,  ended  very  badly.2 
About  eight  weeks  after  the  operation  the  patient  began 
to  suffer  from  pains  in  the  left  knee-joint.  The  nature 
of  the  complication  was  misunderstood,  and  the  patient 
was  treated  in  a  surgical  ward  of  a  hospital,  apparently 
as  a  case  of  synovitis.  At  length  she  underwent 
amputation  through  the  thigh.  Cancer  of  the  articular 
structures  involving  the  surrounding  bone  was  dis- 
covered. After  recovery  the  right  knee-joint  became  the 
seat  of  secondary  cancer,  and  the  patient  died:  the 
joint  was  found  to  be  completely  disorganized  bv 
secondary  cancerous  deposit.  Dr.  Schiller  observed  that 
secondary  disease  of  the  knee-joint  after  cancer  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus  seemed  practically  unknown  until 
this  case  came  under  his  observation.  In  discussing  his 
report,  Dr.  Kiistner  insisted  that  cancer  of  the  body 
should  be  treated  by  a  complete  abdominal  operation 
of  the  type  now  in  vogue,  and  Dr.  Maiss  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  In  two  cases  where  the  latter  gynaec- 
ologist preferred  vaginal  hysterectomy,  recurrence 
followed  within  two  and  a  half  years,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that  the  more  radical  operation  was  preferable. 

1  Fall  von  sDontaner  Gangrin  der  Sclieide,  Moiwtnchr.  /.  Geb.  u, 
Gyn.,  Judc,  1907.  p.  954. 

•n*  Report    of   meeting  of   the  GTnaecologkal    Society   of  Breslau 
ifonateechr.f.  Gcb.  u.  Gyn.,  June,  1907,  p.  953. 


The  rapidity  of  the  recurrence  in  Dr.  Schiller's  case,  and 
the  very  unusual  seat  of  the  secondsrv  deposit,  com- 
pletely misled  the  surgeons  of  a  large  hospital,  a  fact 
which  medical  literature  should  hold  in  remembrance. 


QUADRUPLETS. 
A  case  of  quadruplet  labour  has  recently  been  reported 
by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Washburn,  of  Jefferson.  Massachusetts,1 
It  is  mainly  of  interest  because  it  was  associated  with 
hydramnion,  albuminuria,  and  threatened  eclampsia. 
The  patient  was  a  primipara  aged  31.  Symptoms  of 
mild  hysteria  were  noted  at  the  commencement  of 
gestation.  Early  in  the  fifth  month  oedema  of  the 
vulva  developed  very  suddenly,  and  it  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  the  lower  extremities  had  been  swollen 
for  two  weeks  previously.  Abdominal  distension 
was  extreme  and  the  parietes  were  so  oedematous 
that  palpation  proved  difficult,  yet  twin  pregcariey 
was  suspected.  The  urine  contained  a  trace  of 
albumen.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  although  the 
patient  had  been  kept  at  rest  on  a  milk  diet,  all  the 
bad  symptoms  had  greatly  increased.  An  attack  of 
burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  a  common  forerunner 
of  eclampsia,  alarmed  Dr.  Washburn.  His  diagnosis 
was  twin  pregnancy  with  hydramnion.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  pain  the  patient 
gave  birth  to  three  female  children  and  one  male. 
A  flood  of  liquor  amnii  succeeded  the  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  draining  the  amniotic  sacs 
of  the  three  female  fetuses  which  were  born  first. 
Then  the  male  was  expelled,  with  membranes  intact, 
followed  by  the  combined  placenta.  All  were  vertex 
presentations,  with  the  occiput  anterior  at  least  in  the 
three  females.  The  largest  female  child  measured 
134  in.,  the  others  13  in.,  whilst  the  male  was  only 
121  in.  long.  The  three  females  were  attached  by 
separate  coids  to  a  common  placenta,  each  being 
enclosed  in  its  own  amnion.  The  law  that  one-yelk 
twins  aio  of  the  same  sex  seems  to  admit  of  no  excep- 
tion. The  male  child  was  connected  by  its  funis  with  a 
distinct  placenta.  Thus,  strictly  speaking,  the  case  was 
an  instance  of  twin  pregnancy,  one  ovum  developing 
unisexual  triplets,  the  other  a  single  fetus  of 
the  other  sex— a  condition  which  has  already 
been  noted  in  quadruplet  gestation.  We  may 
compare  it  with  another  reported  by  Dr. 
Lloyd  Boberts  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Society  in 
1902  where  the  quadruplets  were  all  females 
attached  by  separate  cords  to  a  common  placenta, 
whilst  each  fetus  had  a  distinct  amniotic  cavity. 
In  Nijhofi's  celebrated  case  of  quintuplets,  three 
ova  took  a  share  in  the  pregnancy,  one  developing 
three  females,  the  second  another  female,  and  the 
third  a  male.  A  fine  drawing  of  the  quintuplets  and 
their  pladenta  will  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  British 
Empire.  Dr.  Washburn's  patient  seemed  almost 
comatose  for  a  few  hours,  but  the  oedema  and  albu- 
minuria soon  disappeared.  There  was  no  flooding;  but 
at  the  end  of  two  months  she  expelled  a  clot  which 
seemed  to  be  a  perfect  cast  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Only 
two  of  the  children  lived  so  long  as  half  an  hour, 
whilst  one  was  apparently  dead  when  born. 


IDIOPATHIC  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY  AND  TYPHOID 
FEVER. 
So  little  is  known  about  the  origin  of  cases  of  idio- 
pathic muscular  atrophy  that  a  special  interest  attaches 
to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Georges  Guillain  1  La  Semaine  Mfdicale, 
1907,  p.  277),  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  form 
which  follows   typhoid    fever,    and    describes    a    case 


1  Rf  p»rt  of  a  case  of  quidruplet?,  Amer.  Journ.  Obstei.,  June,  1907, 
p.  751. 
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under  his  own  care.  The  patient  was  a  coachman, 
aged  45,  with  no  antecedent  history  of  disease  or 
alcoholism,  who  in  1900  suffered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  for  which  he  was  six  months  in 
hospital.  When  discharged  his  lower  limbs  were  weak, 
but  he  could  walk  without  a  stick;  a  few  months  later 
the  diminution  of  muscular  power  had  increased,  so 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  going  upstairs,  but  could 
still  walk  on  the  level  ground.  Up  to  1906  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  his  occupation  of  a  cabman,  but  the 
weakness  increased,  affecting  first  the  lower  and  then 
the  upper  extremities,  while  slowly  and  progressively 
the  muscles  wasted.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
there  was  never  any  pain  or  disturbance  of  sensibility. 
He  gave  up  his  work  in  May.  1906,  at  which  time 
walking  had  become  extremely  distressing;  and  he 
came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Guillain  in  January,  1907, 
when  the  movements  of  the  lewer  limbs  were  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  a 
sitting  position  in  his  bed,  and  the  muscles  of  all  the 
extremities  were  extremely  atrophied,  but  none  showed 
any  trace  of  reaction  of  degeneration,  galvanic  and 
faradic  excitability  being  simply  diminished.  Cases 
of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  following 
typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  by  Babinski,  Fried- 
laender,  and  Josserand  which  undoubtedly  should  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  Dr.  Guillain's 
case ;  but  the  case  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unique, 
and  opens  up  a  new  line  for  investigation. 

The  late  Professor  Grancher  of  Paris  has  bequeathed 
a  sum  of  20,000  francs  to  the  society  founded  by  him 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  tuberculosis. 

The  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has,  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Sylvester,  one  of  its  members,  decided  to  form  a 
Sanitary  Committee  to  consist  of  twenty-six  members. 


The  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  has  granted  a  sum  of 
£1,800  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
one  of  £1,000  to  the  Palermo  Subcommittee,  in  aid  of 
the  campaign  against  malaria. 


The  Fifth  International  Gynaecological  Congress, 
which  has  already  been  postponed  once,  and  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  St.  Petersburg  this  year,  has  again 
been  put  off  "  on  account  of  numerous  expressions  as 
"  to  the  inopportuneness  of  a  Congress  in  Russia"  that 
have  been  received. 


IReMral  $rrt*s  m  ^Parliament 

[From  otjb  Lobby  Correspondent.] 
The  Vaccination  BUI  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords 
on  Thursday  in  last  week  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Allendale, 
who  explained  that  the  Bill  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
law  of  vaccination  as  it  stood,  but  simply  effected  an 
alteration  in  the  legal  method  of  obtaining  an  exemption 
from  penalties  for  neglecting  to  have  a  child  vaccinated. 
The  Bill  provided  that  no  parent  or  custodian  of  a  child 
should  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  the  non-vaccination  of 
the  child  if  within  four  months  of  the  child's  birth  he 
made  a  statutory  declaration  that  he  conscientiously 
objected  to  vaccination  and  delivered  it  to  the  vaccination 
officer  of  the  district.  No  serious  opposition  had  bfen 
offered  to  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Bill,  which  was  considered  be- 
fore the  English  Bill,causedasomewliatk-ngthy  discussion. 
Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell  moved  the  second  reading, 
und  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  applied  the  principle  of 
the  English  Bill  of  this  year  to  Scotland.  'I  he  only  ob- 
jection he  had  seen  to  the  Bill  was  that  there  was  not 
the    same  agitation  against  vaceinaMon   in   Scotland  as 


had  prevailed  in  England.  Lord  Balfour  moved  the- 
rejection  of  the  Bill.  There  was  no  demand  of  any  sort 
or  kind  for  the  Bill  in  Scotland.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Government  which  passed  the  English  Aet  in 
favour  of  conscientious  objectors  in  1898.  They  did  not 
pass  it  because  they  liked  it ;  they  passed  it  because 
circumstances  had  rendered  it  not  only  necessary  but  wise 
and  judicious.  So  gTeat  was  the  discontent  in  England 
against  compulsory  vaccination  at  the  time  that  large 
numbers  of  local  authorities  were  practically  in  revolt,, 
and  accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  both  sides  in  Parlia- 
ment, vaccination  in  England  was  made  voluntary.  But 
there  had  never  been  anything  analogous  to  those- 
circumstances  in  Scotland,  where  the  statute  law 
and  administration  differed  very  widely  from  the 
English  law.  The  great  majority  of  vaccinations  in 
Scotland  were  performed  by  private  medical  practitioners, 
and  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  all  cases  at  the  home 
of  the  person  vaccinated.  The  method  of  proceeding  against 
defaulters  was  also  different.  Fp  to  the  time  he  left  the 
Scottish  Office,  for  a  series  of  years  97  per  cent,  of 
the  children  in  Scotland  had  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated within  six  months  after  birth,  the  3  per 
cent,  unvaccinated  including  all  the  children  lost  sight 
of  and  those  "unsusceptible"  to  vaccination.  DuriDg 
the  whole  of  that  time  the  agitation  was  going  on  in 
England,  and  everything  was  being  done  to  stir  up 
opposition  to  the  law  in  Scotland,  but  not  a  single  local 
authority  in  Scotland  refused  to  perform  its  duty.  As  to 
the  increasing  number  of  prosecutions,  the  increase  was 
not  much  more  than  in  ratio  to  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  agitation,  such  as  it  was,  was  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  places,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland 
he  had  never  seen  the  slightest  sign  of  discontent.  In  a 
matter  of  this  kind  it  was  important  that  the  community 
should  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  against  one  of  the 
most  malignant  and  loathsome  diseases,  and  if  they 
rendered  it  less  possible  for  the  community  to  protect 
it3elf  they  would  do  one  of  the  worst  things  that  House 
had  ever  been  asked  to  do.  He  desired  to  give  the  utmost 
latitude  to  the  conscientious  objector,  but  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  conscientious,  and  was  not  neglect- 
ful or  a  humbug.  It  was  nonsense  to  speak,  as  some 
agitators  did  speak,  about  a  man  being  treated  as  a 
common  criminal  if  he  were  summoned  before  a  police 
magistrate.  Many  noble  lords  were  summoned  to  a  police 
court  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  half  a-crown  for  allowing  a 
chimney  to  be  on  fire.  The  real  object  of  many  of  those 
who  were  getting  up  the  agitation  against  the  Vaccination 
Acts  arose  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
were  conscientious  objectors  as  that  they  desired  to  see 
vaccination  abolished  for  everybody.  They  had  described 
the  conscience  clause  as  "an  insult,"  and  admitted 
that  they  wanted  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  for  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  But  there  was  no  analogy  between 
England  and  Scotland.  There  was  no  agitation  in  Scot- 
land against  vaccination,  and  he  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment to  produce  a  single  resolution  of  any  public  body  for 
this  present  measure.  Lord  Tweedmouth  supported  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  if  a  man  who  lived  in  England  or 
Wales  and  went  north  across  the  Tweed,  he  should  carry 
with  him  the  same  rights  that  he  had  in  England.  Con- 
siderable representations  had  been  made  to  the  Scottish 
Office  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the 
Act  of  1898  had  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  it  would  produce  more  vaccination.  This 
Bill  was  also  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  if  passed  would  prevent  dissatisfaction 
and  the  development  of  opposition  to  vaccination.  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  also  supported  the  second  rtading,  which  was 
carried  without  a  division. 


Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Food)  Bill.  When 
this  Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  late  on  Friday  last 
week  Dr.  Cooper  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  this  day 
three  months,  because  it  made  drastic  changes,  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Local  Government  Board  the  whole  control 
of  the  regulations  dealing  with  food.  There  was  no 
security  that  those  regulations  would  be  submitted  to 
Parliament.  It  was  the  most  anti-democratic  Bill  ever 
introduced,  taking  power  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  giving  it  to  a  Go\ernment  official.  Mr.  Watt- 
seconded  the  rtjection  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Burns,  in  replying, 
said  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the 
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existing  law  by  giving  the  Local  Government  Board  con- 
trolling powers  over  the  condition,  preparation,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  human  food  which  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  unsound.  Under  the  existing  law  a 
sanitary  inspector  could  seize  aDy  focd  exposed  for  sale 
which  he  deemed  unwholesome,  and  a  magistrate  could 
condemn  such  food  and  impose  penalties  on  the  person 
on  whose  premises  it  was  found.  But  the  defect  of 
the  existing  law  was  that  unwholesome  food  must  be 
exposed  for  sale  before  it  could  be  seized  and  destroyed. 
He  quoted  the  instance  of  bid  tinned  foods  sent  home 
after  the  war,  and  said  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
no  power  to  seize  the  food.  All  they  could  do  was  to  try 
to  persuade  the  person  who  bought  it  not  to  put  such 
stuff  on  the  market,  and  that  they  had  succeeded  in  doing, 
and  the  stuff  was  destrojed.  tie  thought  it  would  be 
admitted  that  the  Local  Government  Beard  should  be 
empowered  to  seize  such  food  immediately  that  it  arrived 
at  the  port.  If  the  Local  Government  Board  had  this 
power,  not  only  would  the  poor  be  protected  from  the  con- 
sequences of  eating  such  food,  but  small  shopkeepers 
would  be  saved  from  the  risk  of  having  their  reputations 
ruined  through  being  prosecuted  for  exposing  it  for  sale. 
Forty  million  pounds'  worth  of  food  was  imported  yearly 
into  this  country.  Half  of  this  food  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  that  hBlf  from  a  certain 
city  in  the  States.  Only  two  port  sanitary  authorities, 
those  of  London  and  Manchester,  had  the  power  10  deal 
effectively  with  this  food  on  landing,  and  the  Bill 
proposed  to  put  all  port  sanitary  authorities  In  the 
same  position  of  being  able  to  inspect  the  food  at  the 
port,  take  samples  of  it,  and  destroy  it  if  necessary. 
The  regulation  would  also  require  satisfactory  evidence  as 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  food.  It  wouldinsist  on  knowing 
the  conditions  under  which  food  was  preserved,  especially 
sausages,  brawn,  and  other  articles  consumed  mainly  in 
the  poor  districts.  It  would  insist  upon  the  provision  of 
clean  and  decent  places  where  food  had  to  be  stored — as, 
for  example,  that  Ice-cream  in  process  of  preparation 
should  not  be  kept  under  a  bed  or  near  a  lavatory. 
Further,  it  would  insist  that  in  the  course  of  distributing 
the  food  the  receptacles,  wagons,  and  other  means  of 
transport  should  be  cleaner  than  they  now  were.  By 
means  of  this  regulation  also  many  of  the  abominations 
that  prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would  be  stopped. 
Indeed,  the  conditions  under  which  food  was  prepared 
and  distributed  would  be  so  improved  as  to  be  an 
advantage  to  the  food  trade,  while  conferring  a  protection 
upon  honest  traders  in  the  difficulties  that  now  surrounded 
them.  After  quoting  a  number  of  reports  dealing  with 
the  steps  taken  to  destroy  bad  food  and  diseased  meat,  he 
concluded  by  asking  the  House  to  give  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  power  to  make  regulations  and  let  the 
regulations  be  communicated  to  every  sanitary  authority. 
The  regulations  would  not  be  enforced  for  28  days  after 
issue,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  so  as  to  give  all  the 
interests  affected  time  to  make  representations  to  the 
Board  if  they  felt  they  would  be  prejudiced  by  them. 
During  the  twenty-eight  daj  she  would  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  the  trade.  The  resolutions 
would  not  inconvenience  those  who  carried  on  a  legitimate 
trade  in  either  freEh  or  tinned  foods,  but  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumers  of  the  £40,000,000  worth  of  tinned  foods 
that  came  into  this  country  greater  powers  were  needed 
to  save  them  from  the  dangers  resulting  from  food  made 
under  insanitary  conditions  or  stored  in  filthy  places. 
Sir  Francis  Powell  supported  the  Bill,  and  Sir  Walter 
Foster  said  he  was  sure  that  every  one  in  the  House  was 
desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abominations  described.  A 
very  big  description  of  the  bad  conditions  which  had  pre- 
vailed had  been  given,  but  the  Bill  did  not  contain 
adequate  machinery  to  deal  with  this  great  evil.  To  carry 
out  the  necessary  inspection  would  require  hundreds  of 
inspectors.  Maikets,  shops,  stores,  and  cold  storage 
depots  required  much  more  efficient  inspection  to  protect 
the  public.  It  was  a  gigantic  task — so  gigantic  that  it 
required  a  large  amount  cf  consideration  and  a  large  staff 
to  carry  it  out.  Every  port  where  these  foods  could  enter 
would  have  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  special 
staff.  But  no  power  was  given  in  the  Bill  to 
appoint  inspectors.  It  was  proposed  to  leave  this 
matter  to  the  local  authorities,  but  already  they  had 
large  powers  in  this  direction,  and  so  far  they  had 
Lot  carried  them  out.    A  medicil    officer  had  recently 


pointed  out  that  in  100  markets  in  this  country  these 
powers  were  being  neglected.  What  was  the  good  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  sending  round  regulations  if  they 
did  not  see  they  were  put  into  force  ?  If  the  task  proposed 
by  the  Bill  were  accomplished  it  would  be  a  great 
service  to  public  health ;  but  the  matter  must  not 
be  left  solely  to  the  local  authorities,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  regulations  drawn  up  for 
such  far-reaching  purposes  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and  that  the  period  for  their  con- 
sideration should  be  extended  from  28  to  40  days.  Mr. 
Cave,  Mr.  Bowles,  Lord  Balcarres.  and  Mr.  Hicham 
criticized  the  wide  powers  of  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Burns 
promised  to  lay  the  regulations  on  the  table,  and  also  to 
hold  them  in  abeyance  for  40  days.  Dr.  Cooper  then 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  and  referred  to  a  Committee  ol  the  whole  House. 


The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Lords  last  week  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Hamilton  of  Dalzell.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  to  sub- 
stitute precautionary  for  prohibitive  provisions  in  regard 
to  disease  and  infection  in  order  to  give  medical  officers 
more  discretion  under  the  Act  of  1897.  Lord  Balfour 
supported  the  Bill,  and  said  certain  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  had  in  practice  been  interpreted  far  more 
stringently  than  Parliament  had  intended.  For  instance, 
no  child  was  allowed  to  attend  school  from  a  house  where 
there  was  a  case  of  infectious  disease,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  whether  the  child  had  been  isolated  or  tot.  If 
there  were  a  case  of  measles  or  whooping-cough  at  one 
end  of  a  big  workhcuse,  a  child  living  at  the  other  end  of 
the  building,  and  who  had  not  been  near  the  infected 
quarter,  had  been  stopped  from  going  to  school.  The 
passage  of  this  Bill  would  allow  a  more  reasonable  and 
sensible  administration  of  the  Act. 


The    Medical    Inspection    of    School    Children   was   the 

subject  of  some  discussion  at  one  of  the  late  sittings  last 
week,  when  the  (Education  Administrative  Provisions) 
Bill  came  on  for  second  reading.  A  desire  that  the  pro- 
posals relating  to  medical  inspection  should  be  passed  was 
expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  but  Mr.  Lupton 
objected  to  the  compulsory  character  of  the  medical 
inspection  in  Clause  10,  as  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  used 
by  a  medical  man  to  order  children  in  school  to  be  vacci- 
nated !  Much  amusement  was  caused  by  the  unexpected 
introduction  of  this  subject,  but  in  the  end  the  second 
reading  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hatfkine's  Plague  Prophylactic.  —  Sir  William 
Collins  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  whether  he 
proposed  to  institute  any  further  inquiry  into  certain 
deaths  from  tetanus  in  the  Punjab  consequent  on  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Haffkine's  prophylactic  against  plague, 
or  whether  he  accepted  the  conclusions  cf  the  Jenkins 
Commission  and  of  the  Lister  Institute  as  final ;  what 
action  he  proposed  to  take  in  regard  to  the  further  use  of 
Mr.  Haffkine's  prophylactic,  and,  if  it  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  future,  to  which  standard  would  it  be  required  to 
conform;  and  whether  Mr.  Haflkine  was  to  be  reinstated  or 
not,  Mr.  Secretary  Morley  replied  that,  after  giving  the 
case  his  careful  attention,  he  was  not  prepared  to  institute 
another  inquiry  into  a  question  which  had  been  exhaust- 
ively examined  by  two  impartial  and  independent  bodies, 
and  respecting  which  no  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at 
with  absolute  certainty.  The  prophylactic  continued  to  be 
manufactured  at  the  Bombay  plague  laboratory.  As  was 
stated  in  the  Government  of  India  Press  Notice,  dated 
December  13th,  1904,  the  •'  Standard  method  "  <  f  preparing 
the  fluid  had  been  reverted  to,  the  fluid  being  sterilized 
by  methods  approved  by  the  Indian  PJague  Commission, 
and  containing  the  requisite  proportion  of  carbolic  acid. 
The  latest  report  of  the  lab;  ratory  stated  that  icoculatic  11 
was  now  exlensively  employed  without  any  untoward 
results,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  it.  Mr.  Haffkine's  position  was  explained  in  the 
answer  which  hp  gave  on  March  19th.  1907.  If  he  ehcttd 
to  return  to  India,  he  would  be  employed  on  research 
work  at  a  salary  equal  to  that  cf  which  he  was  in  receipt 
when  he  left  India.         

The  B-.ltast  Health  Commission.— Mr.  Slran  asked 
questions  lass  week  respecting  the  absence  of  any  one  on 
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the  Commission  qualified  to  consider  meat  and  dairy 
inspection,  and  the  diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to 
man,  and  called  attention  to  a  statement  by  Sir  Charles 
Cameron  that  thei  central  authority  should  carry  out  or 
insist  on  local  authorities  carrying  out  .more  complete 
Inspection  of  food  and  meat,  and  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  trained  veterinarians  for  the  purpose  as  proposed 
by  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associa  ion.  Mr.  Birrell  replied 
that  it  was  the  fact  that  no  veterinary  surgeon  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Commission  referred  to,  but  the  two 
Local  Government  Medical  Inspectors  and  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Glasgow,  who  were  on  the  Commis- 
sion, appeared  to  be  eminently  fitted  to  deal  with  questions 
of  milk  and  meat  supply.  L  >cal  authorities  had  power  to 
appoint  as  inspectors  veterinary  surgeons  to  advise  them 
upon  these  questions.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  reason 
for  transferring  puolic  health  duties  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Under  the  law  as  it  stands  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  of  food , and  meat  resttd  with  the,, local 
authorities,  and  they  had  full  power  to  appoint  veterinary 
surgeons  in  that  capacity. 


Defaulting  Sanitary  Authorities. — Mr.  Weir  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  last  week  to 
state  the  narn?s  of  the  twelve  district  councils  against 
whom  complaints  were  made  duiing  the  years  1905  and 
1906  in  respect  of  default  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
as  required  under  Section  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  Mr.  John  Barn3  answered  that  the  names  of  the 
district  councils  whose  cases  we^e  dealt  with  in  the  two 
years  were  as  follows:  Tn  1905:  Dnmnow  Rural,  East- 
bourne Rural,  Epsom  Urban,  Penybout  Rural,  South 
Darley  Urban.  In  1906  :  BromLey  RumI,  Cricklade  and 
Wootton  Bassett  Ru.-aL  Daamow  Rural,  Eastbourne  Rural, 
Hebbum  Urban.  Lymington  Rural.  Rye  Rural.  The  cases 
of  the  Dunmow  and  Eastbourne  Rural  District  Councils, 
which  were  partially  dealt  with  in  1905,  were  further 
dealt  with  in  19Q6. 

The  Carshalton  Hispital.— Mr.  Cooper  asked  the  Pre 
sidint  of  the  Local  Government  Board  what  was  the 
annuil  amount  of  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  and  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  for  convalescent  fever 
patients  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  at 
Carshalton  ;  whether  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  to  be  obtained  before  the  hospital  could  be 
erected ;  if  so,  whether  any  inquiry  was  mads  by  the 
Local,  Government  Board  into  the  necessity  for  sucn 
hospital,  and  also  the  suitability  of  the  site;  and  whether, 
as  the  hospital  was  unused,  and  there  was  great  want  of 
asylum  accommodation  in  the,  county  of  London  for 
imbecile  and  harmless  senile  lunatics,  he  would  consider 
the  advisability  of  requiring  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  to  use  this  hospital  for  such  a  purpose.  Mr. 
John  Burns  replied  that  the  annual  charge  in  respect 
of  the  items  referred  to  was  in  round  sums  as 
follows :  Interest,  £7,500  ;  repaymeut  of  principal, 
£3,000  ;  cost  of  maintenance  (about),  £2,000.  The 
debt  was  repaid  by  equal  annual  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal, so  that  tae  charge  for  int>-re3t  diminished  each  year. 
The  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  le 
obtained  to  the  erection  of  tQe  hospital.  Before  any  con- 
sent was  given  a  public  inquiry  was  held  by  inspectors  of 
the  Board,  at  which  the  need  for  the  hospital  and  the 
suitability  of  the  site  were  considered.  As  he  stated  on 
July  25th,  the  cj  lestion  of  the  use  of  the  hospital  for  »ther 
purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was  provided  had  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  either  by  the  Board  or  the  managers, 
and  it  would  bu  again  considered  as  soon  ascircumstancts 
permitted,  hut  until  the  existing  prevalence  of  fever  had 
abated  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  this  hospital  hhould  be  held  in  reserve.  He 
had  promised  to  continue  to  give  attention  to  the  matter, 
but  meanwhile  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  demands  on 
the  managers  in  respeci  of  imbeciles  and  harmless  senile 
lunatics  were  not  su  'ti  as  to  point  to  any  great  want  of 
ajeommodatlon  for  these  classes  at  the  present  time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Con  aplcntieus    Objqotors     to    Vaccination     in    1906. 
In  answer  to  Bar,  Lnpton,  Mr.  Burns  stated  on  Tuesday 
that  the  numbi  r  of  certificates  of  CODSCientioui  •bjection 
to  vneeination  xe.-civittd  by  vacillation  otlicere  in  1906  was 
63,391. 


THE  EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  BILL. 
Sir,— I  have  been  surprised  to  notice  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  hostili>y  to  a  measure  which 
has  been  brought  before  Parliament  for  the.  purpose  of 
making  a  first  step  towards  lessening  the  present  need- 
iessly  high  infantile  mortality  rate.  This  measure  is  the 
Early  Notification  oi  Births  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  Sherwell,  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  and 
others.  It  will  probably  be  known  to  most  of  your 
readers  what  the  purport  of  tais  Bill  is,  but  its  whole 
effect  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  The  Bill  pro- 
vides for  the  notification  to  the  health  authority  of  a 
borough  or  district,  of  every  birth  within  thirty- six  hours 
of  its  occurrence,  such  notice  to  be  given  by  the  father,  if 
resident  in  the  house  at  the  time,  or,  failing  him,  by  any 
person  in  attendance  on  the  mother.  As  amended  in 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  this  is  made  an 
adoptive  measure,  applicable  only  at  the  request  of  a  local 
authority,  and  subject  to  the  local  authoiity  satisfying 
the  Local  Government  Board  that  they  are  able  to 
administer  the  measure  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There 
is  no  fee  payable  on  either  side.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  note  here  that  in  France,  where  the  regis- 
tration has  to  be  made  within  seventy-two  hours,  the 
father  has  to  appear  in  person  before  the  official  and  make 
a  declaration  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and 
moreover  pays  a  fee  of  2.50  francs  for  the  privilege. 

I  learn  with  surprise  that  this  measure  has  aroused  the 
protest  of  certain  members  of  the  medical  profession 
because  of  the  possible  inclusion  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  under  the  head  of  "  person  in  attendance."  It 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  clause  could  not  possibly 
apply  to  the  profession  in  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  births, 
seeing  that  this  is  the  outside  percentage  where  a  medical 
man  is  present.  But  even  of  this  30  per  cent,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  father  would  be  freed  from,  the  liability  to 
notify  in  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  cases,  so  that 
the  risk  of  the  medical  man  being  liable  to  notify  as  the 
"person  in  attendance"  is  really  whittled  down  to  an 
almost  infinitesimal  risk ;  probably  not  in  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  births  would  any  obligation 
fall  upon  the  medical  man  For  such  a  very  small  risk  it 
seems  that  the  profession  wishes  to  block  the  progress  of 
this  beneficial  measure. 

The  early  notification  of  births  seems  obviously  the 
first  stf-p  towards  combating  infantile  mortality.  Every 
authority  on  the  subject  is  absolutely  agreed  upon  this 
point.  If  you  are  to  try  to  save  the  lives  of  infants  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  they  are  in  being.  It  is  the  first 
thing  that  the  practical  administrator  of  public  health 
finds  that  he  needs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  early  noti- 
fication is  a  fad.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  further  from 
the  truth.  It  is  the  first  necessary  step,  and  all  the  really 
practical  men  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  it ;  no  faddist 
has  ever  come  near  it  except  to  hint  at  dislike  ol  anything 
so  intensely  practical. 

Fhr  a  layman  and  for  a  practical  administrator  of  Public 
Health  such  as  I  claim  to  be  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
understand  what  objection  can  possibly  be  taken  to  this 
measure  by  anyone.  Who  does  it  injure  or  threaten  to 
injure?  Whose  work  does  it  interfere  with  or  take  away  F 
Whose  emoluments  does  it  affect?  Whose  status 'or 
dignity  does  it  infringe  upon  ?  The  only  people  that  1  can 
uonceive  of  thinking  that  they  are  affected  at  all  would  be 
those  connected  with  the  Registrar-General's  Department, 
but  the  heads  of  that  department  are  in  most  complete 
sympathy  with  the  Bill  and  its  objects.  But  that  medical 
men  should  object  to  such  a  measure  teems  to  me  a  contra- 
diction, an  outrage  upon  the  nature  of  things, and  I  cannot 
even  come  at  a  beginning  of  the  clue  to  the  objection  to 
it.  Yet  it  is  the  opposition  of  a  medical  man  representing 
the  opinion  of  medical  men  that  has  blocked  this  Bill 
and  endangers  its  passing.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing quite  bluntly  that  on  the  passing  or  not  passing  of 
this  Bill  depends  the  life  and  health  of  scores  of  little 
helpless  babie*.  They  are  very  small  and  helpless,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  murder  to  kill  them,  and  merely  to  let  them 
die  is  not  free  from  some  blame.  I  know  that  we  have 
saved  life  and  promotod  health  in  Uuddersfield  by  our 
efforts,  and  the  key  of  the  whole  position  is  the  early 
notification  of  births  to  the  health  office. 
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I  yield  to  no  one  in  uiy  profound  respect  and  admlra" 
tion  for  the  medical  profession.  I  owe  my  own  life  and 
health  to  its  skill  and  care.  It  is  the  proudest  Of  my 
possessions  that  I  was  akin  to  sir  William  Broadbent,  so 
that  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  or  of  fault-rinding  that 
I  write,  but  simply  because  I  am  bewildered  and  per- 
plexed by  an  attitude  which  seems  to  me  to  be  opposed  to 
all  that  I  have  learnt  to  admire!  in  a  great  profession. 

I  trust  you  will  at  least  pardon  my  presumption  in 
venturing  to  address  yiu  at  all. — I  am,  etc., 

Huadersficld,  July3lst.  Benjamin  Broadbent. 


HEALTH  VISITORS  AS  UNQUALIFIED 
ASSISTANTS. 
Sir, — The  unsympathetic  and  Somewhat  contemptuous 
attitude  assumed  by  many  medical  officers  of  health 
towards  their  brother  practitioners  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  the  profession,  and  thus  also  to  the  public. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  evidence  of  that  deplorable  want  of 
union  among  the  medical  men  of  this  country  which  is 
gradually  undermining  the  already  small  social  and 
political  influence  possessed  by  the  profession  as  a  body, 
and  which  is  slowly  bat  surely  damaging  the  status  of  the 
individual  practitioner  in  his  relations  to  the  public. 

As  Dr.  Charles  J.  Whitby  states  in  his  admirable  letter 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  July  27th, 
the  medical  officer  of  heaLh  apparently  holds  in  supreme 
contempt  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  "  ordinary 
general  practitioner." 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  example  of  the  expert's 
disregard  for  the  amateur,  and  of  the  official's  Intolerance 
towards  the  layman. 

Dressed  in  an  official  "lion's  skin,"  the  medical  officer 
of  health  is  perhaps  apt  to  forget  his  humble  origin 
and  to  assume  more  qualities  than  his  living  warrants, 
and  he  then  naturally  conducts  himself  after  the  manner 
of  Aesop's  ass. 

Needless  to  say,  this  attitude  Of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  most  unjust.  It  has, 
however,  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  make  use  of  his 
unqualified  assistants  in  a  manner  totally  unwarranted 
either  by  his  own  position  or  by  their  knowledge  and 
training.  In  this  district  the  "  duties  "  delegated  to  the 
sanitary  officers  would  seem  often  to  be  an  infringement 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  are  certainly  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  common  politeness  and  decency,  and  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  medical  ethics.  For  instance,  these 
partially  trained  and  quite  unqualified  men  enter  the 
bedrooms  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  prosecute 
inquiries,  the  value  and  meaning  of  which  they  are  not 
competent  to  estimate,  and  to  deal  with  questions  which 
it  should  be  the  province  of  the  medical  man  alone  to 
investigate. 

Presuming  on  the  little  knowledge  they  possess  and 
assuming  an  authority  which  is  not  theirs,  they  comment 
on  the  cases  and  suggest  lines  of  treatment.  Should  any 
objection  to  their  methods  be  raised,  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  aegis  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
No  doubt  in  many  cases  they  may  exceed  the  orders  issued 
by  their  chief.  Still,  these  things  occur  so  frequently  that 
he  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse ;  and  indeed, 
ignorance  in  such  a  case  does  not  remove  his  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  his  subordinates. 

Surely  the  easiest,  most  natural,  and  proper  means  of 
obtaining  allneedfui  information  is  by  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  private 
medical  man.  The  sanitary  visitor  might  still  be  the 
medium  for  collecting  details,  but  his  duties  at  the 
infected  house  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  premises.  The  medical 
attendant  is  necessarily  cognizant  of  all  matters  connected 
with  the  medical  aspects  of  the  case ;  and  is  in  the  best 
position  for  giving  a  fuller  and  more  reliable  account  than 
any  which  is  likely  to  be  cleaned  by  the  often  illiterate 
and  ill-trained  health  officer.  The  use  of  a  little  common 
politeness  and  tact  on  the  part  of  both  professional  men 
concerned  is  all  that  is  needed  to  obtain  the  best  results 
for  the  patient,  the  public,  and  the  profession. 

Common  sense  points  to  a   closer  connexion  between 

medical  officers  of  health  and  private  doctors  as  a  most 

fruitful  means  of  dealing  with  public  health  questions  of 

all  kinds. 

I  could  give  many  instances  of  improper  action  on  the 


part  of  medieftl'onicers  of  health  and  their  satellites,  and 
believe  that  most  practitioners  could  do  the  like. 

Ueform  is  ni'eded  ;  and  I  would  surest  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  method's  pursued  by  public  medicalofficialB 
'(including  those  contacted  with  the  Health  and  Kdueation 
Committees)  in 'dealing  with  Cases  i>f  Unlets  under  the 
'care  of  general  practitioners  might  be  considered  by  the 
Divisions  with  a  gcod  prospect  'of  obtaining  profitable 
results. — I  am,  etc., 

.1.  skardon  Prcjwsf,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.  (Cantab.). 

Manchester,  August  1st.       

Sir,— I  trust  Dr.  Whitby's  views  (British  Medical 
Journal,  July  27th,  p.  236)  doceerning  medical  officers  of 
health  and  health  visitors  are  not  commonly  held.  I  am 
one  of  those  w&o  believe  that  In  the  future  medical 
attention  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  '  the  prevention  of 
disease,  but  I  do  not  think  the  days  of  (he  general  prac- 
titioner of  medicine  are  numbered,  or  that  his  emoluments 
-will  be  reduced  by  the  work  undertaken  by  health  visitors. 
Medical  men  have  been  so  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own 
interests  to  the  public  good  that  their  claim  to  proper 
remuneration  has  been  -overlooked,  but  low-water  mark 
has  probably  been  reached ;  there'  must  be  some  limit  to 
generosity,  in  justice  to  their  Own  families  and  to  the 
profession,  and  ortanztd  action  is  impending. 

In  any  case  the  health  visitor  has  come  to  stop,  appoint- 
ments have  already  been  made  in  most  great  towns,  and 
smaller  communities  must  follow  their  example.  Whether 
the  visitor  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of 
irresponsible  ladie3  or  under  the  local  authotity,  id  the 
department  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession. 
In  the  one  case  she  may  be  encouraged  to  give  advice  in 
simple  cases  of  illness,  but,  where  she  a:ts  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  she  will  be 
assigned  her  proper  duties.  The  prescribing  chemist  and 
the  vendor  of  patent  medicines  may  have  some  cause  to 
fear  her  influence,  but  the  legitimate  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine should  certainly  extend  a  welcome  to  a  trained  nurse 
visiting  young  mothers  and  trying  to  induce  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  they  are  inclined  to  regard  as 
trivial  ailments. — I  am,  etc., 

Guildhall,  Batli,  August  3rd.  W-  H.  SymONS. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


HOLIDAY   PRACTICE. 

Sir, — "  Seaside  Practitioner's  "  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  Jottrn  al  on  July  27th,  reminds  me  of  a  most  impudent 
instance  of  the  grievance  of  which  he  justly  complains. 
A  few  years  ago  a  stranger  called  at  my  surgery,  and 
introduced  himself  as  Dr.  X.  of  C,  stating  that  he  was 
spending  his  holiday  here,  and  as  he  had  indefinite  pains 
in  the  lumbar  region  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  test  a 
sample  of  his  urine,  which  he  produced,  as  he  wished  to 
bathe  and  was  anxious  to  know  if  there  were  albuminuria. 
I  relieved  his  mind  on  this  point,  and  he  left  me.  On  the 
following  morning  I  noticed  that  the  bottle  which  he  left 
behind  bore  my  label,  on  which  was  the  name  of  one  of 
my  patients  who  kept  a  restaurant.  A  few  weeks  later  I 
had  occasion  to  attend  this  patient  for  lumbago,  when  I 
elicited  that  she  had  been  attended  by  Dr.  X.  of  C,  who 
was  a  lodger,  and  who  partly  paid  his  account  by  treatlDg 
her  during  his  holiday.  This  was,  indeed,  adding  insult 
to  injury. — I  am,  etc., 

July  30th.  Another  Seaside  Practitioner. 


A  HAND  REFRACTOMETER  AND  ASTIGMOMETER. 
Sir,— I  see  in  to-day's  issue  of  the  British  Medical- 
Journal,  on  page  283,  the  short  notice  of  my  communica- 
tion on  a  portable  or  hand  refractometer  and  astigmometer. 
This  notice  completely  fails  even  to  hint  at  the  strongly 
emphasized  idea  underlying  the  purpose  of  both  instru- 
ments ;  and  as  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  paper  will 
appear  in  full  in  the  Journal,  allow  me  to  state>,  in 
correction,  that  my  object  was,  and  is,  to  eliminate 
the  tedious  use  of  the  spectacle  trial  case  altogether. 
Dot  only  for  skiascopy  but  also  for  sight-testing.  For 
this  purpose  I  arranged  the  complete  series  of  spherical 
glass  s  in  the  refractometer,  and  constrcctsd  the  hand 
astigmometer  containing  all  the  cylinders  of  the 
spectacle  case  with  rotating  axes,  not  a  modification  but 
a  new  inttrument.  With  these  two  portable  Instru- 
ments vision  can  be  tested  objectively  and  subjectively, 
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without  the  spectacle  trial  case  and  without  any  assistance, 
much  more  iapidly  than  before.     For  further  information 
I  must  refer  to  my  paper  when  it  appears. — I  am,  etc., 
Liverpool,  August  3rd.        Kabl  GROSSMANN. 

Kl'STER'S    OPERATION    OF     POST- AURICULAR 

MEATAL  AXTROTOMY  AND  MR.  HEATH'S 

CLAIM. 

Sib, — As  one  of  those  who  practise  Mr.  Heath's  mastoid 
operation  largely,  and  who  has  also  occasionally  performed 
the  Riister  operation,  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  not  know,  that  Mr.  Heath's  operation  gives  many 
advantages  which  are  afforded  by  no  other,  and  if  they 
practise  Kuster's  operation  and  expect  the  same  results, 
they  will  be  disappointed. 

"  Actions  speak  louder  thBn  words."  Heath's  operation 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  His  instruments  are  of 
great  assistance. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W„  Aug  3rd.  FREDERICK  SpICER, 

Surgeou  to  the  Metropolitan  Ear,  Throat 
and  Nose  Hospital. 


OBITUARY, 

THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  T.  GAIRDNER. 
Dr.  Quintin  McLennan,  Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  writes  :  I  am  one  of  the  very,  very  many  that 
passed  through  the  hands  of  this  beloved  teacher,  and 
wish  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  many,  that  we  were  struck 
as  much  by  the  profound  humility  of  the  man  as  by  his 
profound  learning,  and  also  by  his  kindly  interest  in  every 
one  of  us,  without  the  slightest  ulterior  motive.  To  be 
under  his  eye  and  influence  for  three  sessions,  and  at  the 
bedside  with  him  for  clinical  instruction,  never  mif  sing  a 
single  morning  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  I  had  ample 
opportunities  afforded  me  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  my 
own  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was.  He  was 
none  of  the  small-joke  men  who  habitually  do  their  little 
best  to  keep  the  broad  grin  on  the  face  of  the  students, 
but  a  man  who  treated  his  subject  with  the  greatest 
and  most  intense  dignity,  and,  consequently,  impressed 
us  with  the  nobility  of  our  profession  to  be, 
and  wrote  upon  our  hearts  and  brains  for  ever,  that  here 
and  before  us,  and  all  unconsciously  to  himself,  we  had 
one  true  gentleman,  and  a  specimen  of  humanity  upon 
whom  his  Master  had  laid  his  finger,  and  written  in  large 
golden  letters,  lL  Behold  a  man."  Personally,  I  was  always 
deeply  impressed  with  every  word  he  uttered,  and  knew 
in  my  heart  that  from  hi&  large  and  varied  stores  of  know- 
ledge we  had  the  very  best  matter  selected  and  poured 
forth  from  the  great  mass  of  reading  that  had  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain.  Such  a  worshipper 
and  devout  student  at  the  shrine  of  Truth  I  have  never 
seen,  and  must  confess  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  meet  his 
like  again.  "  Let  us  therefore  thark  God,  or  let  me  thai  k 
Him  for  you,  for  having  given  ua  for  a  season  such  a  man.'' 
I'o  the  west  of  Scotland  in  particular  he  was  indeed  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  to-day  I 
know  there  are  friends  who  will  gladly  and  willingly  say 
"  Amen "  to  every  word  I  have  said.  To  have  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  at  theleet  of  such  a  master  was  indeed 
a  liberal  education.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  ch+racter  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Broadbent  by  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  and  I  am  struck  with 
the  mary  points  of  resemblance  in  these  two  great  men. 
I  had  the  fortune  to  travel  once  from  Ayrshire,  the  calf 
country  of  the  late  Sir  William  Gairdner  and  the  late 
Professor  George  Buchanan,  when  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion took  place  between  them  on  the  "  devils  in  litera- 
ture." I  cau  never  forget  the  zest  with  which  the  discus- 
sion went  on,  and  that  Sir  William  concluded  the 
conversation  by  giving  the  palm  to  Burns's  devil;  and, 
after  recitiDg  to  us  with  great  gusto,  he  peered  into  the 
fice  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  said:  Yes;  if  we 
look  ileep  enough  into  our  own  heaits,  we  will  find  the 
devil  there."  I  o  spite  of  this.  I  am  much  more  inclined 
to  believe  that,  had  we  had  the  power  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  Sir  William's  heart,  we  would  have  found  more 
of  the  saint.  In  fact,  according  to  my  view,  he  was  a  kind 
of  medical  Tnomaa  ;'i  Kempis.  I  was  never  one  of  his 
"  medal  men,"  who  have  their  day  and  cease  to 
be,  yet  his  many  kindnesses  to  m?  I  eliall  never  f orgs t. 
From  time  to  time  he  had  the  goodn-  ss  to  leave  books 


at  my  house  for  my  perusal  in  which  he  thought  I  might 
be  interested,  and  that  would  be  useful  to  me.  Think  of 
it  and  know  that  in  all  his  students  he  had  always  a  deep 
personal  interest.  Many  years  ago  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  that  the  University  of  Glasgow  ought  to  have  his 
portrait  in  oil.  This  idea  I  communicated  to  the  late 
Professor  Joseph  Coats,  who  at  once,  with  Dr.  George 
Middleton  and  others,  put  the  matter  on  a  working  basis. 
Money  flowed  in  and  from  all  quarters,  and  In  due  time 
we  had  it  from  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Reid,  with  a 
replica  for  Lady  Gairdner  and  family.  This  gave  me  more 
real  pleasure  than  anything  I  ever  did,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  in  many  doctors'  houses  an  engraving  of  this 
painting  adorns  their  walls,  and  gives  them  the  daily 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  looking  into  the  face  of  their 
beloved  teacher.  On  the  fly- leaf  of  his  reply  to  the  many 
congratulations  he  got  from  friends  on  the  occasion  of 
receiving  his  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  he  printed  the  following  characteristic 
quotation,  which  shows  fully  what  was  the  true  inner 
nature  of  the  man  : 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 

It's  no  in  rnakin'  muckle  roair, 

It's  no  in  books,  ii's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest. 

If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 

But  never  can  be  blest. 

Nae  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  make  us  happy  lang  ; 

The  heart's  aye  the  part  aye 

That  makes  us  right  or  wracg. 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES'  FEES. 
Nolens  Volbns  writes :  I  was  called  in  by  the  parent  of  a 
young  woman  to  examine  and  attend  for  alleged  r3pe.  The 
same  night  the  accused  was  arrested,  and  at  3  30  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  was  called  by  the  police  to  examine  him  in 
the  presence  of  another  doctor.  For  this  1  obtained  a 
written  authority  from  the  police.  The  case  was  tried  by 
the  magistrates  at  a  place  8  miles  from  my  home.  I  was 
detained  at  the  court  for  six  hours.  I  drove  In  my  own  con- 
veyance to  the  court.  The  case  was  sent  for  trial  at  the  next 
assizes.  To  what  fees  am  I  entitled  for:  1.  Examinational 
the  police  station  in  the  early  morning,  1  mile  from  my 
surgery  ?  2.  Attendance  at  the  magistrates'  court — Will 
anything  be  allowed  for  driving  in  my  own  conveyance  f 
3.  How  much  per  day  shall  I  be  entitled  to  for  attendance  at 
the  assizes  (18  miles  "from  herei  ? 

*i*  Our  correspondent  is  entitled  to  one  guinea  for  exami- 
nation at  the  police  station,  to  two  guineas  for  giving 
evidence  at  the  magistrates'  court,  and  Is.  a  mile  for  ex- 
penses ;  end  he  may  be  allowed  two  guineas  a  day  at  assizes 
for  each  day  that  he  is  necessarily  detained  from  home  for 
four  hours,  aDd  the  return  fare  actually  paid. 


JH^ko-itljiraL 


The  advict  given  In  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  b*  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

THE  INGENIOUS  ADVERTISER. 
A  <'orre>poniient  has  sent  us  a  card  issued  by  a  registered 
dentist  of  Hampstead  who  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Boyal 
visit  to  that  suhurb  to  issue  a  card  in  which  "  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  First  Official  Visit  to  Hampstead  of  Their 
Majesties  our  most  Gracious  King  aDd  ijieen"  he  offers  to 
"make  and  present  free  of  any  charge  whatever  ten  sets  or 
partial  sets  of  artificial  teeth  to  ten  of  the  most  deserving 
old  persons  (men  and  women'*  who  require  artificial  teeth, 
but  are  not  in  the  position  to  pay  for  same,"  and  ten  other 
sets  at  half  the  usual  fees  to  the  next  ten  on  the  list,  while 
other  "applicants  whose  name  may  be  sent  in  will  be  attended 
to  at  a  much  reduced  cost."  "  Tatlents  wishing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  cil'er  mutt  bring  a  letter  from  a  householder 
stating  that  theirs  is  a  deserving  case,  and  they  must  register 
their  names  not  later  than  October  31st."  Then  follow  the 
address  of  the  advertiser  ani  his  hours  of  consul'ation.    While 
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admiriDg  the  business  instinct  that  seizes  upon  every  occasion 
to  attract  public  attention,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
distribution  of  these  cards  trausoends  the  limits  of  dental 
advertisement  approved  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 


MEDICAL  ETIQCETTK. 
Arui'MKNT.- It  Is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  newspaper 
should  have  printed  a  letter  which  was  a  public  aspersion 
upon  A  'a  character  and  1  kely  to  do  him  harm.  Under  these 
exceptional  circumstances  we  think  be  wao  justified  in 
sending  to  the  newspaper  aDy  available  evidence  to  clear  his 
reputation. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  Mastership  of  Downing. 
The  Mastership  of  Downing  College  has  been  offered  to 
Professor  Howard  Marsh,  who  has  been  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  since  1903.  It  is  stated  that  the  offer  has 
been  favourably  received  by  Professor  Howard  Marsh,  but  the 
election  cannot  take  place  until  October. 

Esperanto. 
The  Esperanto  Language  Congress  will  meet  in  Cambridge 
on  August  10th,  and  a  large  gathering  is  expected. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 
Facclty  of  Medicine. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated : 
First  MB.  Ch  B.  (Valeria  Medica  and  Pharmacy)- L  T.  Challenor. 
L.   W.    Howlett,     N.    Matthews,     Jane   C.    Miller,     L     Moss, 
R.  P.  Stewart,  W.  Stirling,  J   S.  B.  Stopford,  G.  K.  Thompson, 
W.  Warhurton,  Charlotte  E  Warner. 
Second   M.B.,    C  H.B.    {Anatomy   and    Physioloau).— Estelle    I.    E. 
Atkinson.    G.    M.    Benton,    C.    G.    Brentnall,    S.    J.     Clegg, 
J.   F.  Cocker,  G.  T.   Cregan,   H.  A.   Dunkerley,    {Gertrude  H. 
Geiler,  S.  A.  Winstanley,  F.  G.  Wrigley 
SECOND  M  B  ,  Cll.B,  (Materia  Med  sen  and  Pharmacy).—  A.  E.  Ainscow, 
R.  Brierclill'e,  J.  Cowan.  V.  S.  Cox.  E.  R    Eatock.  C.  W.  Fort, 
P.  8.  Green,  E  Grey,  II.  Harrison,  H.  Heathcote,  R  C.  Hutchin- 
son,   R.    B     Jackson,    G.    Lapage,    J.   Leach,    .1.   D.    Mercer, 
W.    H.    Parkinson.    A.    Porter.    J.    B.  Scott,    W.    A.     Sneatli, 
J.  P.  Stallard,  J.  Walker,  H  C.  Wright. 
Third  M.B.Ch.B.— R.   J.   Battv     (Hugiene).-!.  A.  Bateraan,  T.  B. 
Bolton,  W.  C   Denni>ton,   Frances  M.    Huxley.   E.  K.  Lomas, 
W.  P.  Marshall,  J.  Morlev,  M  C  Skiller-Lawrcncc,  J.  Thompson, 
R.  B.  Thompson,  B.  W  E.  Trevor-Roper,   W.  W.  Uttley,  T.  G. 
Williams,  A.  E.  Woodall. 
Final  M.S.,   Ch.B.    (Pjrt  D—Nf.  Booth,  C.  H.  Broomhead,   Elsie 
Brown,  G.  Crawshaw,  J.  II.  C.  Green,  E.  Howe.    Part  II.— J.  W. 
Bride,  G.  W.  Bun-,  H.  Coppock,  D.  I.  Dakeyne.  J.  F.  Dow,  »J.  A. 
Fairer.F.  Hall.'F.  Hartley,  *R..Lakin,V.D  Madgarkr.r,  P.  Moran, 
W.  Nightingale,  Alice  Obcrdorfer,  '1.  Raiuiord,  R.  Robertson,  D. 
Rodger,   Elsie  M.   Rovle,  V.   Southwell,    T.  W.  Todd,  G.  B. 
Warburtou.  H.  Whitehead,  N.  R.  Williamson. 
CH.M.— A.  R.  Thompson. 

»*  First  class  honours. 
*  Second-class  honours, 
t  Anatomy. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    SHEFFIELD. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Council : 

Demonstrator  in  Physioloov—D.  H  de  Souza,  M.B  ,  B.S.,  B.Sc  Lond. 

Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Physics.— \V.  F.  G.  Swauu, 

B.Sc.Lond. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
An  ordinary  council  was  held  on  July  25th,  Mr.  Henry  Morris, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Issue  of  Diplomas. 

Diplomas  of  Membership  were  issued  to  112  candidates  found 
qualified  at  the  recent  examination. 

Diplomas  in  Public  Health  were  issued  to  13  candidates 
found  qualified  for  this  diploma. 

Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Dunn  was  appointed  on  the  above  Court  in  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Golding-Bird. 

Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould  and  Mr.  W.  B  Paterson  were  re-elected 
on  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dental  Surgery. 

Catalogue  of  Osteologieal  Specimens. 
It  was  determined  that  the  sale  price  of  the  revised  edition 
of  Part  I  (new)  of  the  catalogue  of  osteologieal  specimens  In  the 
museum  be  10s.  per  copy. 


CONJOINT  BOARL»  IN  ENGLAND. 

The   Diplomas   of    MRC.S.Eog.    and    LRC.P.Lond.    were 

conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen  on  July  25th  : 

S.  H.  C.  Air.  N.  G.  Allin,  M.  D.  Anklesaria,  R.  E.  Apperly.  J.  Appleyard, 

F.  W.  Aris.  H.  P.  Aubrey.  F.  J.  F.  Barrington,  R.  L.  Barwick, 

J.   W.  B.  Bean,  T    H.  C.  Benians,  H.  S.  Berry,  F.  A.  B.  Bett, 

R.  G.  Bingham,   J.    W.    Bintcliffe.    F.   R.  Bray,  A.  Caoacho, 

L    B.    Cane.    H.    B.    Caryll,    R.    G.    Chase,    R.   N.   Chopra,  F. 

Clayton,      M.     Cohen,      F.      G.      Collins,      P.      C.      Conran, 

R.    N.    Coorlawala,    J.    E.    Copland,    E.    M.    Cowell,    A.    J. 

Crawford,  L.  Croft,  G.  W.   M.    Custance,    H.  G.  Daft,    D.  W. 


Daniels.  W.  De.iuc,  II.  C.  Pevas,  W.  C  McN  I  Li  key,  A.  W  C. 
Drake,  J-.  Duncan.  J.  E  Ellcome.  I  Evans,  E  Q  Foote,  C  I. 
Forde.  S.  K.  '.lecd,  E.  3.  Goss,  II  Granger,  W.  B.  Griffin,  J. 
Hadweu,  A.  Hanan,  W.  W.  Hellycr,  o.  II  Hensler,  T.  s 
Higgins,  J.  E.  Hodson,.G.  Elolroyde,  A.  E.  lies,  W.  A  M  Jacl 
W.  J.  Jago,  A.  G.  Jenner,  W.  F.  Jones,  J.  L.  Joyce,  C.  G.  Kemp. 
F  E.  H'Kccph,  8.  M  Khambata.  a  B.  Khan,  H  1  3  R  mbell, 
I*  .1  Kolaporewalla,  C.  F.  L  Leipoldt,  .1.  F.  Lessen,  I  K  I.lov  ■!. 
.1.1  Louwrene.  L. G.  J.  Mackey,  P.  W  Malhew.j.E  Middlrrmss, 
E.  P.  Minett,  G.  N.  Montgomery.  E.  Morris,  H.  W.  NichnlU, 
H  Nockolds,  F.  W.  O'Connor,  H.  P  Orchard,  E.  V.  Oulton. 
K  C  Paris,  J.  G.  Phillips,  B.  .1.  Phillips-Jones.  A  H.  Polianl, 
M.  A.  !;aiiuian.  J.  Kamsay,  A.  B.  Rooke,  V.  K.  Sadler,  B.  8aul, 
G.  II.  Sedgwick,  G  A.  Simmoos,  G.  M.  Simpson,  F.  U.  SpeDsley, 
8.  F.  St.  J.  Stf  adman.  R.  Y.  Stones.  E.  Sutcliffe,  R.  8.  Townseoo. 
II  T.  Treves.  J.  R.  H.  Turlon.  B.  Varvill,  H.  F.  Vellacott, 
W  G  H.  M.  Verdou,  P.  J.  Verrall.  S.  Vosper.  F.  J.  Waldmeier, 
G  H.  Wafou.  J.  N.  Watson.  E.  J.  Wiltan,  I.  S.  Wilson,  J  F. 
Windsor,  G.  E.  Wood,  W.  H.  Woodburn,  L.  II.  Wootton,  O.  K. 
Wright. 

Diploma  in  Public  Health. 

On  the  same  date  the   following  received  the  Diploma  in 
Public  Health: 

I.  McW  Bourke,  E.  Eckersley  (Lt.-Col.  R.A.M.C  ),  R.  .1.  Ewart, 
M.  II.  G  Fell(Capt.  R.A.M.C),  H.  A.  Foy,  F.  W.  Lewis.  W.  G. 
Liston  (Capt.  I. M.S.).  E.  D.  parsons,  W.  K.  Tyudale.  c.m.g. 
(Capt.  R.A.M.C  >.  B.  Watts  {Capt.  R.A.M.C),  B.  II.  Wedd,  J.  E. 
Wilson,  C.  R.  Wood. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjec's 
Indicated  : 

First  Examination  iChcmi*;-n  and  Physics).— tA.  Abdel-Al,  Q. 
Aldridge.  T.  3.  Allen,  C.  N.  Atlee,  "B.  Barnett.  S.  I.  Blairtnann, 
C.  G.  Bunn,  I,  C.  Butler.  T.  Clarke,  C.  J.  W.  Clayton.  *A.  n. 
Coalbank.  C.  G.Colyer,  tF.  C.  Cowtau,  tA.  L.  Da  vies,  D.  H.Davies, 
B.  G.  Derry.  *J.  B  G.  Dotto,  tM.  Dwyer,  tA.  R  Esler,  tM.  S.  Esler. 
A  G  T  Fisher,  F.  T.  Fisher.  *G.  Garland.  H.  Gibson, 
II.  M.  Gilbertson,  A.  O.  Gray.  tA.  P.  Green,  K  B. 
Greenwood.  W".  E.  Hallinar.  M.  Z.  Ilanafy,  E.  R.  Hart, 
J.  R.  Havinan.  E.  H.  Heaton,  J.  E.  Ilepper,  t  *.  Holmes,  H.  S.  O. 
Hooper,  F.  M.  S.  Uulke,  D.  R.  N.  u'N.  Himiphrey-Uavy.  tS. 
Hutchinson,  A.  E.  Huxtable,  *A.  E  W.  Idris,  »W.  l..  Ingram. 
tG.  B  H  Jones,  C.  Kennedy.  G.  W.  King,  A.  B  Kramer,  A.  \\ . 
Lewis,  C.  C.  Ling,  tH.  B.  Logan,  tE.  R.  Lonstaff,  A.  Lowndes 
R.  H.  Lucas,  "H.  Mahmud.«W.  F.  Mason,  W.H.  Matthews,  W.  F. 
Morgan,  O.  C.  Morphy.  *E.  A  J.  Murphy,  G.  M.  (lakden,  J.  F. 
O'Malley.  *J.  H.  Paget.  F.  J.  Palmer,  G.  II  Picrcy.  J.  Pinder,  *W 
Piper.  O.  Pitt,  tC  H.  G.  Poclnn.  A.  G.  Poock.  R.  F.  Quinton, 
*M.  H.  Ratton,  J.  M.  Redding.  C.  G.  Reinhardt,  M.  B.  Robinson, 
*E.  U.  Russell,  tE.  H.  S.  Scan-,  J.  R.  C.  Stephens.  fC.  H.  Symons, 
♦A  Tilbury,  *R.  Vamadeva,  tl.  L.  Waddell,  E.  A,  Weaver.  J.  D. 
Webb.  C.  G.  Whorlow,  M.  A.  K.  Wood,  W.  Worger. 

First  Examination  i Elementary  Biology).— T.  S.  Allen,  W.  Andrew, 
H  A  \rkill.  H.  F.  Barge,  l:  F.  Beatson,  J.  S  BhajiwalJa,  P.  N. 
Button,  F.  W.  Campbell,  N.  Cheune.  A.  Corv,  A.  L.  uavies,  E.  P. 
Drabble,  .1  H.  Drinkall,  A.  R.  Esler,  R.  S.  Fawssett,  P.  C.  C. 
Feuwick,  F.  T.  Fisher,  H  Gibson,  H.  M.  Gilbertson,  A.  O.  Gray, 
E  R.  Hart,  A.  E.  Huxtable,  w.  s.  Hyde,  A.  B.  Kramer,  C.  C. 
Ling,  A.  R.  MacGillicuddy,  w.  H.  Matthews,  H.  M.  A.  Menage, 
W  t.  Morgan,  J.  Morrey,  C.  S.  Owen,  C.  H.  G.  Penny,  M.  G. 
Pettigrew,  J.  M  Redding.  W  G  Reynolds,  S.  A.  Riddett,  G.  F. 
Romer.  W.  E.  Tanner,  J.  W.  Thomas,  C  W.  Treherue,  A.  G. 
Turner.  I.  L.  Waddell,  E.  A.  Weaver,  C.  G.  Whorlow. 

First  Examination  (Practical  Pharmacy).— S.  D.  Adam,  C.  \. 
Anderson,  S  V.  Appleyard,  N.  W.  Berry,  H.  S.  Blackmore, 
T  R  H.  Blake.  O.  H.  Bowen.  T.  8  Bradbum,  G.N.  Brandon. 
T.  C  Brentnall.  R.  O.  Bridgman,  H.  H.  Budd,  J.  H.  Burdett. 
H.  J.  B.  Caue,  W.  E.  Carter.  H.  I.  Clutterbuck,  F.  G.  Collins. 
R.  Crawford,  A.  K.  C'ullen.  C  R.  Dudgeon,  P.  A.  S.  Dyson, 
G  I  F.  Elphick,  C.  L.  Forde,  A.  .1.  S.  Fuller,  11.  Gall,  H.  L. 
Gauntlett,  X  S.  Gibson,  B.  Goldsmith,  B.  G.  Goodwin,  S.  R. 
Harrison.  J.  E.  Hepper,  H.  H.  Hiley,  G.  A.  HodgsoD, 
J.  B.  Holmes,  T.  R.  L.  Jones,  L.  H.  Khan.  S. 
Lall.  C.  F.  L.  Leipoldt,  M.  Lindsey,  T.  P.  Lloyd.. 
W.  E  Lloyd.  D.  Macrae.  H.  L  Mann.  E.  H.  Marshall,  G.  K. 
Maurice  M  M.  Melrose.  J.  K.  Milligan,  J.  Morrey,  M.K.Nelson. 
B  N  Norman  M  Nuriek.  W.  G.  Orchard,  H.  L  Paddon.  W.  R. 
Parkinson.  A.  C  Paterson,  P.  V.  G  Pedrick,  A.  S.  Pom,  A.  Pimm, 
V  St.  L.  Pinnoek,  D'A.  Power.  J.  A.  Prendergast,  M.  D.  Price, 
J.  S  Robertson,  L.  L.  Satow.  II.  L.  H.  Steele,  A.  M.  Stuart,  W.  F. 
Sutcliffe.  W.  P.  Tindal-Atkinsou.  H.I.  A.  Tootal,  C.  G.  Wadding- 
ton.  G.  F  Walker.  W.  Watts  T.  A.  Weston,  A.  White,  H.  White. 
*  Passed  in  Chemistry  only  t  I'as^ed  in  Physics  only. 
I  Passed  under  Old  Regulations. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  SCOTLAND. 
At  the  examinations  held  in  July  in  Glasgow  of  the  Corjjolnt 
Board  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of   Pnysicians  and   Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  and  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
the  following  candidates  passed  their  respective  examinations, 
namely : 
First   Examination    (Five    Years'   Course).  —  *F.    W.   Grant,    J.  G. 
Motrin,  *M.  W.  Rees,  F.  P.  Quirk.  J.  D.  Wright,  W.  Milleri.-k, 
J.  B.  Michie. 
Second  Examination  (Five   Years'  Course).— *3.   K.  Senn,    Edith 
Huffton,  *R.  J.  Helsby,  H.  H.  Scott ;  (Four   Years'  Comei  >  T.  M. 
Jamieson. 
Third  Examination  iFire  Years'  Curse).— R.  B  M.  Sullivan,  O.  R. 
Belcher.  T.  S.  Douglas,  I.  Fla-jk,  H.  F.  Collins,  A.  Baxendale. 
R.  M'C.  Blair. 
Final  Examination   (and  admitted  Licentiates  01  the   r„-oprrat:,ei 
Bodies).— I.  D.  Tones,  J.  F.  Jellenes.  tJ.  R.  D.  Holtby,  H.  L. 
de  Souza.  W.  Riddell,  I.  Flack,  G.  E.  Nash,  W.  E.  Barrett,  G.  E, 
Aitken,   R.  K.  Nisbet.  D.  W.  Morison,  C.  R.  Vevai,  J.  N.  Rai. 
C.  A.  Langmaid.  B  D.  Khote,  E.  G.  Hodgson,  C.  J.  Tillekeratne. 
"  With  distinction.  t  With  honours. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Istituto  Therapeutico  Italiano,"  an 
institute  has  recently  been  established  at  Milan  for  the 
investigation  of  the  action  of  new  drugs,  especially  in 
regard  to  serumtherapy  and  hypodermic  medication. 
Dr.  Zanoni  is  the  Director  of  the  institute. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  lor  publication  arj 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  Bbitish  Medical  Joubnal  alox 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Cobbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names — of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Cobbespondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notice' 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

HaNUSCBIFTS  FOBWAEDED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  JOUBNAL  CANM  ! 
UNDEB   ANT  ClBCUMSTANCES   BE   RETURNED. 

IN  order  to  avoid  delay.  It  Is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Jouhnal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Joubnal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Joubnal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

Authobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  In  the  Bbitish 
Medical  Joubnal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  addbess.—  The  telegraphio  address  of  the  EDITOR  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  British  Medioai 
Joubnal  Is  Articulate,  London. 

f  elephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL   SECRETARY   AND   MANAGER 

S831,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


O"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QXERIES. 

M.D.  (Northumberland}  asks  for  Information  as  to  the 
advantages  or  otherwise  of  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  in 
a  case  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  where  contractions 
have  occurred,  pioducing  talipes. 

Inexperienced  writes  :  I  should  like  to  a9k  for  comments  as 
to  the  probable  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  following 
case  ;  also  if  it  is  an  unusual  one.  S  K.,  a  fine  healthy  boy 
of  2  years,  had  measles  three  weeks  ago  from  which  he 
seemed  to  nave  completely  recovered.  On  Wednesday  night 
he  went  to  bed,  aoparently  perfectly  well,  but  at  5  a.m.  his 
parents  woke  to  find  him  "  lighting  for  his  breath,"  and  said 
he  had  a  tit.  I  saw  him  at  5.15  in  the  following  condition  : 
Complete  unconsciousness  ;  breathing  laboured  and  jerky  ; 
slight  cyanosis.  There  were  clonic  tpasms  of  the  whole  of 
the  right  side,  about  twenty  to  the  minute.  This  included 
the  facial  muscles— the  right  eyelid  blinking  synchronously 
with  the  spasms  of  the  limbs— the  tongue,  arm,  side  and  leg. 
Lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  light,  nystagmus,  corneal 
reflex  absent  on  rli;ht  side,  present  on  left.  Pupils  widely 
dilated,  but  the  left  slightly  more  than  the  right.  The  left 
side  was  quite  liaocid  and  motionless.  The  r«  flexes  could 
not  be  observed  on  the  right  side  on  account  of  the  spasms, 
but  were  absent  on  the  left.  No  evacuation  of  urine  or 
faeces.  Temperature,  99°.  Pulse,  110.  Lungs— A  good  deal 
of  bubbling  over  the  front,  fairly  free  posteriorly.  Heart- 
Sounds  could  not  be  heard  at  all  from  the  noisy  respiration. 
At  6  a.m.  I  saw  him  again.  Cyanosis  more  maiked,  respira- 
tion shallow  and  rattling  of  mucus  more  marked.  The 
spasms  had  cow  spread  over  10  the  other  side,  and  both 
limbs  (upper  and  lower)  w<  re  being  jerked  about,  not  always 
at  the  same  time.  Pupils  contracted  and  equal,  eyes  now 
deviated  slightly  to  left,  corneal  reflex  still  present  on  left 
side.  Temperature,  97.5°.  Pulse,  120.  I  gave  him  chloro- 
form to  Inhale.  This  reduced  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
spasms,  but  did  not  stop  them.  I  was  afraid  to  push  it  on 
account  of  the  respiratory  embarrassment.  Administered 
bromidia  5'j  per  rectum,  but  it  was  not  retained.  9  30  a.m., 
patient  sleeping  (?)  quietly  ;  no  spasms,  though  he  had  bad 
several  attacks  since  I  left  him.  Pulse  very  rapid  and  weak. 
4  p.m  ,  died.  No  necropsy  was  obtained.  Family  history 
good  on  both  sides. 

Domestic  Drainage. 
In  the  JOURNAL  of  July  27th  (page  213),  In  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent, it  was  stated  that  a  soil  pipe  efficiently  ventilated 
and  connected  with  a  main  sewer  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  trap  than  that  of  the  wo.  pan  was  in  accordance 
with  present  day  ideas  of  good  sanitation.  Several  corre- 
spondents have  written  protesting  against  this  statement, 
and  pointing  out.  quite  correctly,  that  the  model  by-laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Hoard  require  that  in  eveiy  main 
drain  of  a  building  which  directly  communicates  'with  a 
sewer  there  shall  be  provided  a  suitable  trap  at  a  point  as 
distant  as  may  be  practicable  from  the  building.  The 
desirability  of  providing  this  intercepting  trap  has  been  a 
subject  for  controversy  during  many  years  past.  At  a 
sessional  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Sanitary 'institute  last  year 
several  speakers  most  emphatically  condemned  this  require- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Itoaid,  and  brought  forwnrd 
evidence  in  support  of  their  condemnation,  while  others 
were  equally  emphatic  In  their  support  of  the  bylaw. 


Spa  Treatment  of  Gouty  Neuritis. 

S.  E.    W.  inquires  for  a  Continental  spa  at  which  a   patient 

sutl'ering  from  gcuty  neuritis  could   be  treated  with  mud  or 

peat  baths  during  October,  as  he  understands  that  the  St. 

Amand  t  aths  are  closed  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

***  The  "Fango"  mud  baths  at  Acqui,  in  North  Italy,  are 
open.  Treatment  could  likewise  be  obtained  at  Baden- 
Baden  and  some  other  places. 

Motor  Insurance  and  its  Cost. 
B.  N.  writes  :  Would  any  member  kindly  advise  a  good  com- 
pany with  reasonable  rate  for  insurance.    At  present  "B.  N." 
is  paying  £11  17s.  6d.  yearly  for  the  following  (car  value 
£;00) : 

£ 

1.  Accidental  damage  ...  ...  ...        75 

2.  Claims  by  the  public       ...  ...  ...    2,000 

3.  Fire  or  explosion  ...  ...  ...      3C0 

4.  Accessories      ...  ...  ...  ...        30 

5.  Injury  to  chauffeur  : 

£100  death. 

£50  total  disablement  for  life. 
£1  per  week  for  twenty-six  consecutive  weeks'  total 
disablement. 


LETTERS.   NOTES,    Etc. 


Annual  Meeting  Goif  Match. 
The  annual  golf  match  that  has  always  s-ecured  so  much  sup- 
port was  this  year  held  at  the  Exeter  Links  on  August  1st. 
In  consequence  of  Ireland  and  Walls  not  being  represented, 
the  match  resolved  itself  into  a  contest  between  England 
and  Scotland,  the  result  being  a  tie.  The  following  are  the 
scores  : 

Evgland  v.  Scotland. 

Langdon  Down    0  '  K.  W.  Goadby  0 

W.  C.  Bluck         0     G.  R.  Tadman  1 

Boyd  Joll 1  1  H.  A  Latimer         0 

H.  Jefferies  1     A.  Hill  Griffith        0 

L  E   Creasy  0     G.  B.  Batten 1 


Ship  Surgeons. 

Mastoid  writes  :  In  the  Journal  of  July  27th.  "  Medicus  " 
asks  for  the  views  and  experiences  of  readers  who  have  acted 
as  ship  surgeons  in  regard  to  their  status  and  treatment. 
My  experience  on  three  different  voyages  is  to  the  effect  that 
his  status  largely  depends  upon  the  individual,  and  that 
whether  he  is  interfered  with  in  his  duties  or  not,  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  polite  firmness.  During  the  last  few  years  abuses 
have  grown  up  in  the  shape  of  companies  endeavouring  to 
force  their  ship  surgeons  to  vaccinate  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  immigrants  without  any  extra  pay,  but  by  firmly 
withstanding  this  attempted  imposition,  these  abuses  have 
been  removed  or  modified,  in  some  cases  at  all  events. 
Intending  ship  surgeons  should  carefully  ir  quire  before  sign- 
ing the  ship's  articles,  whether  extra  work,  apart  from  the 
health  and  sanitation  of  the  ship  itself,  is  expected  of  them, 
and  also  as  regards  extra  work  involved  by  the  Employer's 
Liability  Act  being  now  applicable  to  seamen. 
Eclampsia  in  Three  Sisters. 

M.B.,  Ch.B.  writes :  Mrs.  C,  aged  29,  had,  a  few  days  previous 
to  my  being  called  in,  been  delivered  cf  her  fourth  child. 
A  midwife  was  in  attendance.  When  I  saw  her  she  com- 
plained of  headache  only  ;  pulse  and  temperature  were 
normal.  She  was  given  a  few  aspirin  powders  for  the  head- 
ache. The  next  day  the  headache  was  better,  but  her 
intellect  did  not  seem  very  clear.  This  led  to  a  closer 
examination.  It  was  found  that  she  was  passing  very  little 
nrlne.  She  was  then  put  on  to  a  diuretic  mixture,  with 
the  result  that  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  was  greatly 
increased.  Examination  of  the  urine  revealed  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  The  patient  remained  dull 
and  apathetic,  and  although  the  quantity  of  urine  pasEed 
remained  good,  she  subsequently  developed  symptoms  of 
eclampsia.  She  was  treated  vigorously  for  the  eclampsia, 
but  without  avail.  She  died  after  having  nine  fits.  The 
interesting  point  in  this  case  is  that  two  sisters  of  the 
deceased  had  previously  died  from  eclampsia,  and  in  each 
case,  as  in  this,  after  the  delivery  of  the  fourth  child.  The 
patient  bad  only  one  other  sister,  and  she  is  unmarried. 
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THE  PULSUS   INSPIRATIONS  INTERMITTENS 
VEL   PULSUS   PARAPOXF-. 

By  PATRICK  WATSON  WILLIAMS,  M.D.Loxd., 

LKl T18ER     ON    DISEASES     Or     THE     NOSE     AND     THROAT.    UNIVERSITY 

COLLEGE,   BRISTOL  :     I.ARYNGOL0GIST  AND   KHINUl-Ol.lsT, 

kOYAL   INFIRMARY  :    AND  AURAL    BURGEON   TO 

THE  DEAF  AND   DUMB   INSTITUTE  ; 

YICE-FKESIDENT  OF  THE  LARYNGOLOGICAL   SOCI5TY  OF   LONDON. 

To  the  laryngologist  the  import  of  the  pulsus  paradoxus 
concerts  mainly  its  occurrence  in  acute  dyspnoea  from 
laryngeal  obstruction,  but  in  general  medicine  the  occur- 
rence of  the  phenomenon  has  been  noted  in  various 
conditions.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  respiratory 
undulations  are  due  to  respiratory  pump  action  acting  on 
the  heart  and  intrathoracic  vessels,  or  to  nervous  impulses 
influencing  the  heart  and  vessels :  in  other  words,  Are 
they  myogenetic  or  neurogenetic,  or  both  ? 

My  attention  was  aroused  some  years  ago  when,  as 
Physician  in  charge  of  Clifton  College,  I  had  to  examine 
every  new  boarder  on  entering  the  echoo!,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  respiratory  undulations  were  so 
obvious  as  to  be  readily  perceived  by  the  finger  on  the 
radial  artery  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  healthy 
specimens  of  English  boys,  particularly  on  their  taking  a 
deep  inspiration.  I  soon  learned  that,  so  far  from  in- 
dicating an  abnormal  condition,  well-marked  respiratory 
undulations  in  the  pulse  implied,  if  anything,  that  the 
boy  would  make  a  good  sportsman.  At  this  school  paper- 
chase  runs  are  the  chief  form  of  exercise  during  the  Easter 
term,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  term  they  have  what 
are  known  as  the  Long  and  Short  Penpole  Cup  run — the 
former  being  a  crosscountry  run  of  about  nine  miles 
and  the  latter  seven  miles.  I  may  add  incidentally 
that  only  those  who  are,  after  medical  examination,  pro- 
nounced fit  for  such  runs  are  allowed  to  take  part 
in  tbem  ;  and  before  starting  in  the  cup  runs  each  boy  has 
to  be  examined  medically  and  certified  as  fit.  The  Long 
Penpole,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  elder  boys,  is  especial'y  a 
severe  test  of  running  power  and  physical  fitness  above 
the  normal ;  but  during  the  eight  years  I  held  the  office 
as  physician  to  the  Echool  not  only  was  no  boy  whom  I 
had  passed  even  the  worse  for  his  competition,  but  no  boy 
was  even  temporarily  upset,  or  required  being  seen  by  me 
after  the  Long  Penpole  run.  But  in  a  large  cumber  of 
those  pronounced  fit  for  this  cup  run  I  found  respiratory 
undulations  (with  deep  inspirations)  well  marked.  A  good 
example  is  furnished  by  a  boy  aged  about  17.  who  was 
first  favourite  for  the  cup  run  of  the  year,  and  who  outran 
all  competitors  and  came  in  very  fit.  His  respiratory 
undulations  were  so  well  marked  that  prior  to  the  run  the 
pulse  wave  was  obviously  diminished  during  quiet  respi- 
ration, and  no  pulse  was  felt  following  deep  inspirations. 
The  pulse  tracing  appended,  which  was  taken  forty- eight 
hours  after  the  run,  appeared  to  the  finger  indistinguish- 
able in  character  from  the  pulse  before  the  race. 
A. 


Fig.  1.— Three  pulse  tracing,  taken  on  the  same  day  lrom  a  healthy 
lad.  a.  Quiet  respiration.!!,  with  full  inspirations,  and  c.  with  deep 
inspirations.  In  b  and  c  inspiration  coincides  with  the  smaller 
frequent  upstrokes,  and  expiration  with  the  lirger  up'tiokes  and 
prolonged  diastole. 
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Such  observations  convinced  me  that  the  so-called 
"pulsus  paradoxus"  met  with  in  laryngeal  obstruction 
was  merely  a  physiological  phenomenon,  or  at  any  rate 
was  a  pathological  exaggeration  of  a  physiological  con- 
dition. I  regret  that  this  pulse  tracing,  like  those  of 
Sir  James  Barr,1  in  his  recent  contribution  on  the  effe eta 
of  respiration  on  the  circulation,  loses  value  from  the  fact 
that  no  simultaneous  record  of  the  respiration  curve  was 
made.  But  it  may  be  noted  that,  following  the  commence- 
ment of  inspiration,  the  pulse  frequency  and  the  tension 
increased,  while  during  expiration  the  converse  obtained, 
the  slowing  of  the  pulse  being  due  to  prolongation  of 
the  diastole — that  is,  it  is  the  youthful  type  of  irregularity 
of  Mackenzie.  This  author  states2  that  he  "had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  children  at  some  time  or  other 
present  this  form  of  irregularity,"  and  that  he  has  "  often 
found  it  take  on  a  respiratory  rhythm,  and  no  doubt 
some  cases  are  due  to  respiration.'' 

Oliphant  Nicholson,  who,  like  J.  Mackenzie,  extensively 
used  the  graphic  method  of  recording  pulse  and  respira- 
tion tracings,  states  that  extensive  employment  of  the 
sphygmograph  in  children  leads  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  pulse  variation  is  almost  invariably  met  with 
in  all  conditions  of  laboured  breathing,  whether  fast  or 
slow. 

Sir  James  Barr3  has  recently  recapitulated  some  of 
the  many  views  advanced  from  time  to  time,  to  account 
for  the  production  of  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  or  the  effects 
of  respiration  on  the  pulse.  Variations  in  the  intra- 
thoracic pressure  resulting  from  inspirations  and  expira- 
tions influence  the  circulation,  and  Sir  James  Barr  has 
adduced  experimental  and  clinical  evidence  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  prove  that  such  respiratory  variations  in 
intrathoracic  pressure  satisfactorily  account  for  the  pulsus 
paradoxus  or  pulsus  inspiratione  intermittens.  That 
respiratory  pump  action  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  respiratory  undulations  in  arterial  tension  and 
pulse  rhythm  is  certain,  but  we  may  recall  certain  physio- 
logical factors  that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  which  show 
that  the  subject  is  much  too  complicated  to  be  covered  by 
such  a  simple  physical  explanation  alone. 

That  respiratory  movc-rnc-nts  produce  regular  variations 
in  the  arterial  pressure,  which  are  known  as  respiratory 
pressure  variations,  or  respiratory  undulations,  has  been 
long  recognized  by  physiologists;  and  that  these  varia- 
tions or  undulations  are  In  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
heart  and  intrathoracic  blood  vessels  are  subject,  like  the 
lungs,  to  the  pumping  action  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, is  beyond  the  region  of  controversy.  The  experi- 
mental and  physiological  proofs  of  these  universally 
accepted  facta  are  found  in  most  modern  textbooks  of 
physiology. 

During  an  inspiration  the  pressure  around  the  heart 
and  all  intrathoracic  vessels  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  outside  the  chest.  The  negative 
pressure  affects  the  thin-walled  elastic  veins,  containing 
blood  at  relatively  low  pressure,  more  than  the  thick- 
walled  arteries  with  their  contained  blood  at  relatively 
high  pressure,  hence  the  veins  are  dilated  by  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  driven  into  the  chest  from  the  systemic 
veins.  But  the  same  negative  pressuie  aids  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  right  heart  leading  to  a  stronger  ventricular 
contraction,  or  at  least  to  a  larger  amount  being  ejected, 
and  consequently  more  blood  reaches  the  left  ventricle, 
and  more  blood  escapes  by  the  aorta,  so  arterial  tension 
rises.  With  obstructed  inspirations  a  still  greater  but 
similar  effect  is  produced,  for  the  negative  pressure  which 
increases  the  capacity  of  the  lung  reservoir  can  only  do  so 
by  dilating  the  vessels,  thereby  correspondingly  facili- 
tating the  onward  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  right  heart,  and 
from  the  right  ventricle  (though  the  negative  pressure, 
even  apart  from  any  pericardial  adhesions,  etc.,  will  have 
some  tendency  to  interfere  with  contractions,  and  to  aid 
the  diastole  of  the  cardiac  cavities). 

Thus  an  inspiration  first  widens  the  pulmonary  vessels 
and  increases  the  lung  reservoir  capacity;  but,  secondly, 
by  lessening  resistance,  it  increases  the  rate  of  flow 
through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  As  Professor  Michael 
Foster*  points  out,  the  first  factor  is  a  transient  and  pass- 
ing one ;  the  second  factor  is  more  lasting — and  this  applies 
not  only  to  inspiration,  but  conversely  to  the  effects  of 
expiration.  "  These  two  factors  produce  opposite  e  fleets, 
and  hence  the  total  result  of  any  particular  kind  of 
respiraticn    will   depend  on  their   relative   prominence. 
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With  quickly  repeated  respiratory  movements  the  first 
factor  comes  to  the  front ;  when  the  respiratory  move- 
ments are  more  slowly  repeated  and  more  slowly  carried 
out,  the  second  factor  is  the  more  potent." 

Hence  we  must  inquire  whether  there  is  not  another 
factor  in  producing  the  observed  effects  of  respiration  on 
the  circulation,  one  which  Sir  James  Barr  disallows,  he 
being  apparently  a  pure  myogenist. 

Fi«t,  it  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  the 
respiratory,  cardioiubibitory,  and  vasoconstrictor  centres 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  act  to  a  certain  extent  in  unison, 
or,  as  Sir  Michael  Foster5  puts  it,  "  while  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  spinal  bulb  is  at  work,  sending  out  rhjthmic 
impulses  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  the  neighbouring 
cardio-inhibitory  centre  is,  as  it  were  by  sympathy,  thrown 
into  an  activity  of  sudi  a  kind  that  its  influence  over  the 
heart  waxes  with  each  expiration,  and  wanes  with  each 
Inspiration." 

The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  effects  of  artificial 
respiration  on  an  animal  under  curare,  when,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  mechanical  conditions  affecting  the  intra- 
thoracic viscera  as  regards  atmosphere  pressure  during 
respiration  are  reversed,  the  respiratory  undulations 
remain  the  sam»,  in  time  and  character,  as  during 
natural  respiration  ;  and  perhaps  still  more  conclusively 
by  the  rhythmical  undulations,  the  so  called  Traube 
Hering  curves  which  appear  when,  in  an  animal  under 
curare,  artificial  respiration  is  suspended—  rhythmical  undu- 
lations which  are  similar  to  and  seem  to  take  the  place  of 
the  respiration  undulations  under  artificial  or  ordinary 
respiration.  Still  further  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
medullary  centres  on  the  pressure  curve  is  afforded  by  the 
striking  fact  that,  for  example  in  the  dog,  the  pulse  rite 
Is  quickened  during  the  rise  of  the  respiration  undula- 
tions and  slowed  during  the  fall  (Foster,  Landois  and 
Stirling,  etc)  The  rise  in  pressure  that  occurs  on  cessation 
of  artificial  respiration  Is  due  to  an  increase  in  peripheral 
resistance  resulting  from  widespread  vaso  constriction. 
The  same  influence  is  seen  in  the  pulse  tracings  of  man. 


Fig.  2—  Carotid  Blood-Pressuke  Tracikc.  of  a  Dor,  (Stirling). 

I  —  commencement  of  inspiration.  E  =  commencement  of 
expiva.tion  The  respirator?  uuduUtions  are  due,  in  part  at  any 
rate,  to  a  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  centre,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  respiratory  movements,  and  which  causes  the 
arteries  to  contract  with  consequent  raising  of  the  arterial 
pres-ure.  The  smaller  nuiuher  oi pulse  beats  during  the  greater 
part  or  expiration  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  cirdio  inhibitory 
cent-e  in  the  medulla,  this  centre  beirc_r  comparatively  inactive 
during  inspiration 

ct.B  —Dog  under  anaesthesia,  but  without  artificial  respiration, 
and  vagi  not  divided 

If  we  take  no  account  of  the  mf  dallary  centres,  and  seek 
to  explain  this  variation  in  pulse-rate  and  rise  of  pressure 
by  respiratory  pump  action  alone,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  section  of  both  vaeus  nerves  does  away  with 
this  difference  in  the  pulse,  in  inspiration  and  expiration, 
showing  clearly  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  one 
essential  cause  of  the  diff  renoe.  At  the  same  time  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not.  as  Sir  James 
Barr  surmieeB,  a  reflex — he  says,  "the  time  element  is 
against  any  such  theory  as  a  cause  of  the  pulsus  para- 
doxus"— but  a  stimulus  from  different  bulbar  centres, 
coincident  with  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  im- 
pulses. It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  in  the  tracing  from 
Landois  and  Stirling  the  influence  does  not  correspond 
exactly  with  the  commencement  of  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration, but  is  Fen  to  be  one  or  two  heart  beats  later  in 
modifying  the  pulse. 

To  return  to  the  views  advanced  by  Sir  James  Barr, 
which  he  illustrates  by  pulse  tracings  taken  on  a  healthy 
young  man  of  22  the  effect  on  the  pulse  produced  by 
Mfi'ler's  experiment.  Puring  the  forced  inspiratory 
movement  on  expanding  the  chest  the  lung  reservoir  is 
increased,  and  he  states  that  "  if  there  be  a  large  lung 
reservoir  to  fill,  the  pulse  may  disappear  in  many  of  the 
superficial   arteries   for   several   beats.      When   the    lung 


reservoir  overflows  the  heart  fills  up  the  empty  arteries, 
and  the  pulse  again  returns  even  while  the  chest  is  fully 
expanded.  .  .  .  Unlike  the  Valsalva  experiment,  the 
heart  at  no  time  stops,  and  its  active  movements  can  be 
watched  under  the  .r  rays  ''*  He  gives  two  pulse  tracings. 
In  the  first  experiment,  "  after  the  first  two  normal  pulse 
waves,  the  chest  was  fully  expanded  but  no  air  admitted, 
and  the  pulse  completely  disappeared  at  the  wrist  for 
about  thirty  beats,  and  then  when  he  relaxed  the  respira- 
tory effort  and  opened  his  glottis  the  pulse  immediately 
reappeared."  The  next  "  two  tracings  were  taken  In 
succession.  In  the  first  there  are  three  normal  pulse 
waves,  and  then  the  chest  was  expanded,  with  oblitera- 
tion of  the  pulse;  after  a  short  period  the  Eecond  paper 
was  inserted,  and  it  shows  a  return  of  the  pulse  while  the 
chest  was  still  fully  expanded.  .  .  .  These  tracings 
show  that  the  artery  which  was  at  first  depleted  gradually 
filled  up  and  exhibits  a  marked  rise  in  blood  pressure*  This 
is  exactly  what  has  been  noticed  in  some  cases  of 
mediastinitis  with  the  so-called  pulsus  paradoxus." 

A  difficulty  in  accepting  Sir  James  Barr's  views  as  an 
all-sufficient  explanation  at  once  presents  itself — namely, 
that  as  the  heart's  active  movements  continue  the  whole 
time,  and  the  pulse  wave  completely  disappears  at  the 
wrist  for  about  30  beats,  not  only  is  it  remarkable  that 
the  young  man  did  not  faint  but  was  able  to  maintain 
(presumably  in  the  erect  posture)  the  great  effort  involved 
if  his  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  like  the  radial, 
remained  empty  f  jr  30  heart  beats;  further,  the  lung  reser- 
voir would  have  to  be  extraordinarily  large.  With  every 
systole  of  the  normal  heart  about  172  ccm.  (180  grams)  of 
blood  are  discharged  into  the  aorta,  and  the  same  amount 
under  normal  conditions  is  discharged  at  each  contraction 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  "  the  mean  time  required  for 
the  circulation  is  accomplished  during  27  heart  beats — for 
example,  for  man  32  2  seconds,  supposing  the  heart  to  beat 
72  times  per  minute.'6  But  in  Sir  James  Barr's  ease,  the 
heart  while  continuing  to  beat  failed  to  give  a  pulse  for 
about  30  beats,  notwithstandicg  the  fact  that  the  blood 
flow,  at  least  towards  the  right  hetrt,  was  actually  facili- 
tated by  the  conditions  of  the  exp-riment.  Why? 
Sir  James  says  because  the  ventricle  and  the  arteries  were 
empty.  But  failure  of  the  circulation  could  not  be  due 
to  the  right  ventricle  being  overdistended,  for,  even  while 
conditions  favouring  distension  were  continuing  (and  pre- 
sumably aggravated  by  de  oxygenated  blood),  the  pulse 
reappeared,  and  reappeared  with  increased  tension. 

Y«-t  Sir  James  Barr  contends  that  during  all  the  period  o  f 
30  heart  beats  the  lung  reservoir  was  being  filled,  and 
that,  too.  at  the  expense  of  all  the  systemic  arteries  and 
veins !  As  the  relative  quantities  of  blood  normally  dis- 
tributed in  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  1b 
about  1  to  4,  the  lung  reservoir  would  require  enormous 
reserve  capacity  to  dispose  of  all  this  blood  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  "overflow"  for  30  heart  beats,  and 
without  any  marked  and  continuous  fall  in  blood  pressure 
being  indicated  on  thesphygmographic  tracing.  It  is  true 
his  pulse  tracing  shows  (if  a  sphygmographic  base 
line  by  falling  shows  anything)  an  initial  slight 
fall  of  pressure,  but  after  a  period  corresponding  to 
5  pulse  beats,  the  tracing  No  1  shows  a  temporary  rise 
in  pressure,  becoming  slightly  higher  than  it  was  before 
the  inspiration  wa9  taken.  His  No  2  pulse  tracing  like- 
wise shows,  as  he  points  out,  that  the  pulse  when  it 
appears,  "exhibits  a  marked  rise  in  blood  pressure" — that 
is,  while  the  chest  was  still  fully  expanded  and  the  inspira- 
tion effort  continued.  This  tracing,  however,  shows  other 
features  of  interest — namely,  that  the  high-tension  pulse 
during  and  towards  the  end  of  the  inspiration  period  is 
more  frequent  than  it  wis  eithfr  before  the  inspiration 
(that  is,  with  a  low-tension  pulse)  or  after  the  glottis  was 
opened  and  after  respiration  was  reeumed.  Now,  rise  in 
blood  pressure  may  be  due  either  to  increased  amount  of 
blood  in  the  artery  or  to  increased  peripheral  resistance, 
vascular  constrict  ion.  But  Sir  James  Barr  has  explained 
that  the  artery  is  empty,  and  though  it  is  conceivable 
that  after  several  rapid  c">ntra"tions  of  a  well-filled 
ventricle  the  artery  would  be  overfilled  and  blood 
pressure  high,  this  could  not  occur  if  at  first  the 
ventricle  was  emptying  itself  into  nearly  empty  arteries 
of  low  tension;  the  pulse  traing  would  be  dicrotic  at 
(ire t  though  it  might  shov  increased  tension  later. 
There  is  another  explanation,  however— namely,  that 

•  The  italics  are  mine  —  P.  W.  W. 
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during  an  inspiratory  effort  the  vasoconstrictor  centre  In 
the  medulla  is  actlvo,  raising  peripheral  resistance  by  in- 
creasing arterial  tone,  while  during  respiration  It  is  lesB 
active,  and  so  we  get  a  more  dicrotous  pulse. 

A  lurther  point  is  the  increased  frequency  of  the  ventri- 
cular systole  during  the  inspiratory  phase  and  during  the 
period  ol  increased  blood  prtasure,  as  compared  with  the 
frequency  during  the  individual's  normal  blood- pressure 
period  of  ordinary  respiration.  I  note  that  Sir  James, 
referring  to  the  Muller  experiment,  states  that  with  the 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  clu'st"  the  capacity  of  the  lung 
reservoir  is  increased,  so  the  immediate  effect  is  a 
diminished  supply  to  the  hft  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
systemic  pulse  beco7nes  slower,"  His  pulse  tracings  afford 
no  evidence  of  this,  but  in  tracings  given  by  Stirling,  Foster, 
Nicholson,  and  invariably  in  my  casts  showing  respira- 
tory undulations,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  after 
the  Inspiratory  impulse— that  is,  during  the  early  phase  of 
Inspiration.  Mackenzie7  states  that  "  when  the  pulse  beat 
is  evidently  diminished  in  size  through  respiratory  inter- 
ference, its  duration  is  likewise  shortened.  I  think  the 
explanation  is  that  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  inhi- 
bited during  inspiration  (that  is.  by  inspiration  impulses) 
and  more  active  during  expiration. 

Fig.  3  —A  type  of  irregularity  due  to  respiration  in  an  infant, 
aged  3  weeks.  The  smaller  pulse-civrvos  correspond  to  inspiration 
(normal  breathing'.    (Oliphant  Nicliolsou.) 


Fig.  4.— Respiratory  irregularity  where  more  than  a  single 
pulse  wave  is  affected  ireaily  a  pulsus  paradoxus;.  (Oliphant 
Nicholson.) 


Fig.  5.— Inspiratory  diminution  of  the  pulse  curves  in  a  slight 
case  of  spasmodic  asthma  (Identical  in  appearance  with  the 
true  pulsus  paradoxus  oi  media-tino-perlcarditis.)   (Nicholson.) 

Fig  6.— Quickening  of  the  pulse  with  deep  inspiration  (loss  of 
vagus  influence  over  heart),  with  slowing  at  expiration  (vagtrs 
regaining  its  influence).  The  quicker  beats  are  more  dicrotic. 
(Oliphant  Nicholson.) 

Again,  Sir  James  states  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  a  negative  pressure  within  the  thorax  equal  to 
the  positive  pressure  within  the  aorta,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  aspirating  effect  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  circulation."  He  also  assumes  that  the 
elastic  tension  of  the  lungs  is  =  10  mm.  of  mercury,  but 
with  the  chest  fully  distended  it  is  =  30  mm.  of  mercury, 
and  this,  added  to  the  80  mm.  of  negative  pressure  in  his 
Johannes  Muller  experiment,  gives  760  mm.  —  (80  +  30), 
that  is  650  mm.,  as  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the 
extrapulmonary  contents  of  the  thorax— for  example,  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  — as  compared  with  760  mm,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  vessels  outside  the  chest. 
That  is  to  say,  110  mm.  of  negative  pressure  is  opposing 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and 
equally  assisting  their  diastole,  "  while  the  chest  is  fully 
expanded." 

Taking  the  bkod  pressure  in  the  aorta  as  200  to 
250  mm.  of  mercury,  a  sudden  negative  pressure  of 
110  mm.  is  quite  enough  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion. But  Sir  James  assumes  that  the  blood  in  the  large 
arteries  is  rapidly  *  emptied  into  the  capillaries  and 
veins,  and  that,  consequently,  the  arterial  pressure  falls 

*  So  rapidly  that  iu  his  two  poise  tracings,  at  any  rate,  the  ventricle 
nad  Dot  time  to  produce  a  single  pulse  wave  after  the  ch«st  was 
expanded,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  its  action  was  supposed  to 
oe  slowed. 
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and  the  pulse  is  obliterated  at  once.  There  must  be  some 
blood  in  the  intrathoracic  aorta,  but  as  the  extrathoracic 
arteries  are — shall  we  say  ? — nearly  empty,  the  arterial 
tension  must  be  very  low,  and  so,  too,  the  aortic  blood 
pressure.  Then  the  intrathoracic  aorta  must  be  under- 
filled, especially  if  the  110  mm.  head  of  pressure  outside 
the  chest  (which  is  euch  a  potent  factor  in  driving  blood 
into  the  chest  from  the  veins)  does  not  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  flaccid  arteries.  But  if  the  aorta  is 
flaccid— that  is,  not  quite  distended — then  the  cegative 
pressure  of  110  mm.  of  mercury  ctrtainly  has  full  play, 
and  it  will  tend  to  suck  blood  back  into  the  chest.  And  I 
can  fuither  imagine  that  the  diminished  tension  in  the 
intrathoracic  aorta  will  damp  down  any  pulse  wave  started 
by  the  con'racting  ventricle,  and  this  lessened  pulse  wave 
will  be  still  further  and  japidly  damped  down  when  it 
reaches  the  extravascular  arteries,  subjected  as  they  are 
to  higher  atmospheric  pressure,  even  if  thty  be  not  in  a 
state  of  active  vascular  constriction. 

Before  leaving  Sir  James  Bart's  thesis,  I  would  refer 
to  one  other  point  that  he  touches  on.  He  refers  to 
Dr.  Brockbank  as  having  observed  the  pulsus  paradoxus 
in  a  case  of  acute  laryngitis,  and  latc-r  on  reminds  us  that 
in  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  in  elder  children  with 
firm  chest  walls  we  have  a  modified  Miiller's  experi- 
ment. But,  says  he,  "  In  very  young  children  where 
there  is  almost  complete  obstruction  of  the  larynx 
we  do  not  get  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  because  when 
the  child  attempts  to  expand  its  chest  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  drives  in  the  soft,  pliant  cartilages 
behind  which  the  heart  and  great  blood  vessels  are 
situated,  and  thus  the  respiratory  pump  is  thrown  out 
of  gear."  Yet  in  reply  I  may  quote  from  Broekbank's  own 
article  as  follows:''  'The  extent  to  which  the  pulse  dis- 
appears during  inspiration  varies  directly  with  the 
severity  of  his  affection  (acute  laryngitis) ;  and  as  the 
recession  of  the  lower  half  of  his  chest  also  varies 
according  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  the  air  into  the  chest,  the  former  symptom  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  9  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  above  were  children 
under  2  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Iu  some  cases — in  children 
with  a  flexible  sternum  in  whom  the  recession  of  the 
chest  was  extreme — one  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
direct  pressure  on  the  heart  from  the  retracted  sternum 
does  not  enter  into  the  causation  of  the  feeble  beats." 

I  may  further  point  out  that  in  acute  laryngeal  obstruc- 
tion there  is  as  much  (if  not  greater)  obstruction  to  the 
exit  as  to  the  entrance  of  air  ;  the  expiratory  dyspnoea  is 
not  so  great  for  the  reason  that  the  expiratory  force 
is  always  greater  than  the  inspiratory.  But  Sir  James, 
while  demonstrating  the  effc-ct  on  the  pulse  of  forced 
obstructed  inspiration  (Miiller's  experiment),  has  also 
demonstrated  the  effect  of  forced  obstructed  expiration 
(Valsalva's  experiment),  and  one  may  ask  if  the  pulse  is 
diminished  or  obliterated  on  inspiration,  because  "  in 
laryngeal  diphtheria  in  elder  children  with  firm  chest 
walls  we  have  a  modified  Miiller's  experiment,"  why  docs 
the  pulse  not  disappear  because  in  expiration  we  have 
a  modified  Valsalva  experiment?  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  for  the  obliteration  of  the  pulse  by  Val- 
salva's experiment  greater  forre  is  necessary,  greater 
than  is  ever  encountered  in  a  diphtheri  ic  child,  but  so, 
too,  Miiller's  experiment  is  never  carried  out  with  the 
force  or  with  the  duration  of  the  experiment ;  while  the 
rapid  alternation  of  the  Valsalva  and  Muller  experiment 
that  the  child  with  laryngeal  diphtheria  exhibits,  com- 
pletely alters  the  lorce  of  the  argument  of  Sir  James, 
inasmuch   as  the  one  counteracts  the  other. 

Perhaps  we  make  a  mistake  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  pulsus  paradoxus  in  all  and  every  case  as  bcirg  due  to 
precisely  similar  causes.  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of 
pulsus  paradoxus  in  mediastinitis.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Harris,  cited  by  Dr.  Nicholson9  in  his  ccntributions  on 
Indurative  Mediastino-Pericarditis,  quotes  from  Schreiber, 
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Fig.    7. -Disappearance  of  the    radial   pulse    in    taking   a   deep 
Inspiration.    (J.  Mackenzie.) 


characteristic  of  the  true  pulsus 
paradoxus  that  it  "  does  not  require  for  its  development 
the  inspiration  to  be  deep."     A  typical  pulse  tracing  in 
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Fig.  9.— P.,  November  9th,  1906.    Continuous  portions  of  sphygraogram. 


Fig.  10.— P.,  December  4th,  19DS.    Sitting.    Continuous  portions  oi  a  tracing. 


Fig.  13.— M.,  July  17th,  1906. 
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Fig.  14.-M..  2  p.m..  July  17th,  1906. 


Fig.  15.— M..  2  p.m.,  July  17th,  1906. 
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Fig.  16.— W..  Juue  12th,  1903.2p  m.    Ordinary  breathing. 


Fig  17.  —  W.,  June  12tli,  1906.    Deep  breathing. 
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Fig.  H.-W.,  Junel2th,  1906,  3.30p.m. 
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(point  is  the  following  (Fig.  8),  which  with  others  Dr.  James 
Mackenzie  kindly  allows  me  to  reproduce.  It  was  taken 
from  an  apparently  healthy  youth,  inspiration  being  deep, 
but  unobstructed. 
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Fig  8.— Three  tracings  from  a  neurasthenic  young  man.  a,  During 
quiet  respiration.  B  and  c,  with  deep  inspirations,  in  each  case 
corresponding  with  diminished  amplitude  and  increased  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  wave  I  regret  that  in  this  and  in  the 
"previous  figure,  the  precise  moment  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, which  were  indicated  on  the  sphygruograms.  have  not  been 
reproduced  in  the  otherwise  accurate  reproduction. 

Another  tracing  from  a  patient  of  my  own  in  1900,  who 
was  rather  neurotic,  and  had  an  abnormally  frequent 
pulse,  but  who  had  nothing  else  the  matter  with  him,  and 
who  has  since  become  a  healthy  architect,  shows  the  effect 
of  simple  deep  unobstructed  inspiration  on  the  pulse. 
The  inspirations  were  through  the  open  mouth,  and  the 
negative  pressure  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few 
millimetres  of  mercury  over  and  above  that  resulting 
irom  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lungs ;  nevertheless  the 
obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  this  patient,  as  in  Mackenzie's, 
was  in  this  tracing  complete. 

In  other  tracings  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  apparently 
with  equally  deep  inspirations,  the  respiratory  undula- 
tions were  marked,  but  no  obliteration  of  the  pulse  was 
shown  by  the  tracing.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  suspect 
-that  the  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  this  and  in  Sir  James's 
and  in  Dr.  Maekenzie"s  tracings  are  due  to  the  instrument 
failing  to  receive  pulsations  from  the  smaller  (constricted) 
radial  artery.  "It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
sphygmographie  tracing  is  not  the  tracing  of  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  artery,  but  of  the  tissues  and  liquids  sur- 
rounding it."10 

The  effect  of  respiration  on  the  pulse  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Deane, 
K.A.M.C.,  and  he  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  see  a  large 
number  of  his  excellent  pulse  tracings  from  healthy  men, 
some  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  (Figs.  9  to  18). 
This  observer  has  very  frequently  obtained  the  pulsus 
paradoxus  in  healthy  men  with  only  long  easy  breaths 
but  with  no  effort  or  straining  whatever.  These  tracings 
are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  the  respiration 
phase  being  indicated  by  the  respiratory  curve  in  each 
case.  In  some  the  pulse  obliteration  appeared  when 
straining  after  inspiration,  in  another  the  pulsus 
paradoxus  continued  through  an  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  then  appeared  at  each  ordinary  quiet 
inspiration  for  a  few  times  when  the  pulse  resumed  its 
•ordinary  characters.  Again  in  others,  when  the  breath  is 
held  after  inspiring,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  at  first, 
then  slows  with  prolongation  of  diastole,  and  then  some- 
times quickens.  It  looks  as  though  the  bulbar  rhythmical 
impulses  which  alternate  habitually  with  inspiration  and 
expiration  continue  to  influence  pulse  frequency  even  with 
the  breath  held  and  respiration  suspended,  exactly  as  it 
does  in  a  curarized  animal  when  artificial  respiration  is 
suspended  (see  Figs.  13  and  18).  Moreover,  it  is  curious 
that  ;almo3t,  though  not  quite,  invariably  the  pulse- 
rate  is  quickened  at  the  commencement  of  deep  inspira- 
tion, that  is,  with  the  bulbar  inspiratory  impulse, 
even  though  it  slows  again  with  the  chest  expanded  in 
respiration — that  is,  when  the  inspiratory  bulbar  impulse 
'  has  passed  off.  There  seems  to  be  no  exact  relationship 
in  Colonel  Deane's  tracings,  and  in  my  own,  between 
the  degree  and  force  of  inspiration  and  the  amount  of 
diminution  in  his  pulse  wave,  and  whereas  at  one  time 
a    fairly   deep    inspiration    causes    a   slight    respiratory 


undulation   in   the  pulte   tracing,   another    time,  in    the 
same  individual,  the  tracing  is  a  typical  pulsus  paradoxus. 

In  spasmodic  asthma  the  dyspnoea  is  mainly  expiratory, 
and  the  pulse  tracing  of  Blight  spasmodic  asthma 
recorded  by  Nicholson,'  taken  during  the  attack,  is 
noteworthy  (see  Fig.  5). 

The  same  author  finds  that  the  pulse  and  respiration 
tracings  from  children  and  adults  show  that  the  line  of 
the  tracing  does  not  fall  during  deep  inspiration,  except 
in  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  and  when  it  does  so 
fall  he  considers  it  might  be  due  to  slight  movements  of 
his  arm  which  affecttd  the  tracings  during  inspiration. 
"These  observations  seem  to  show  that  inspiration  very 
often  simply  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  pulse  curve  with- 
out lowering  the  level  of  the  tracing.  On  the  contrary  it 
sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  raising  of  the  level  of 
the  pulse  curves  during  this." 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  vagus  influence  in  inhibit- 
ing the  heart  on  inspiration  having  been  lessened,  with 
consequent  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  "  the  reaction  back  to 
the  normal  rate  was  apt  to  be  too  extreme  .  .  .  and  it  does 
not  immediately  strike  the  proper  balance  with  the 
accelerators,"  as  Nicholson3  puts  it.  This  authority  fui - 
ther  reminds  us  that  •'  it  is  not  always  the  inspiratory  act 
which  leads  to  a  temporary  diminution  of  the  vagus 
influence,  and,  therefore,  a  faster  pulse." 

During  ordinary  respiration  the  neuro-vascular  sjsttm 
is  in  perfect  co-ordination,  working  under  conditions  to 
which  they  become  completely  "  accustomed,"  but  with 
deep  respirations  and  in  various  abnormal  conditions  the 
coordination  is  less  complete.  The  extraordinary  in- 
spiratory impulse  unduly  inhibits  the  cardio-inhibitory 
centre,  and  this,  followed  by  a  reassertion  cf  vagus 
control,  often  overshoots  the  mark.  The  trained  runner 
or  athlete  quickly  gets  his  "second  wind" — that  is,  hs 
spinal  centres  soon  respond  to  the  extra  call  on  their 
activities.  So,  too,  the  medullary  centres,  always  acting, 
as  they  must  do,  to  ensure  an  equal  pulse-wave  despite 
the  ever-varying  intrathoracic  pressure,  declare  their 
activity  by  respiratory  undulations  in  the  pulse  wave 
when  the  respiratory  medullary  impulses  are  excessive. 

Thus  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  is 
exceedingly  complex,  resulting  from  mechanical  factois 
introduced  by  the  pump  action  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, and  from  impulses  generated  in  the  bulbar  cardio- 
inhibitory  and  vasomotor  centres  coincident  with  the 
respiration  impulses  ;  and  the  effects  vary  according  to 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  respiration,  whether  it  be 
natural  or  deep  and  forced,  obstructed  or  free  ;  while  the 
strength  of  the  heart  beat,  arterial  tension,  the  activity 
of  the  bulbar  centres,  and,  we  may  add,  the  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  splanchnic  area,  and  even  the 
degree  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood — all  have  varying 
influences  in  determining  the  final  results.  As  the 
relative  dominance  of  these  different  factors  is  bo  vari- 
able, the  results  as  shown  in  pulse  tracings  are  also 
inconstant. 

In  children,  as  compared  with  adults,  the  spinal  centres 
are  unstable  and  reflexes  overactive.  Hence  in  yourg 
individuals,  although  their  chest  walls  are  more  pliable 
and  less  fitted  to  overcome  atmospheric  pressure  on  deep 
inspirations,  the  bulbar  centres  are  very  prone  to 
obviously  afl'ect  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  pulse  ; 
and  when  the  larynx  or  main  bronchi  are  obstructed  the 
forcible  inspiratory  impulses  very  often  result  in  the  so- 
called  pulsus  paradoxus.  That  these  effects  on  the  pulse 
are  loholly  due  to  cardio-inhibitory  or  vaso-constrictor 
centres  is  hardly  possible,  but  they  are  important,  and  I 
think  the  dominant  factors. 
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ON 

THE  PRODROMAL  PERIOD  OF  SOME  OF  THE 
ACUTE  HfFECTIOTJS  DISEASES* 

By    E.    W.    GOODALL,    MD,   B.S.Loxd., 


In  this  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  deal  chiefly  with  cases 
in  which  the  initial  symptoms  are  either  unusual  or  not 
in  my  opinion  suflieiently  emphasized  in  the  ordinary 
textbooks.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  eases  with  which  these  remarks  are  concerned 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

In  writing  an  account  of  an  infectious  disease  it  is 
customary  and  also  convenient  to  divide  its  course  into 
several  stages.  There  is  first  the  "  incubation  period," 
then  the  "  prodromal  period,"  next  the  "eruptive  period," 
aad  so  on.  The  prodromal  period  is  that  with  which  I 
intend  to  deal  this  evening,  the  stage,  that  is,  that  inter- 
venes between  the  first  symptoms  of  illness,  and  the  rash 
or  some  other  characteristic  sign.  But  I  will  pause  for  a 
moment  to  ask  whether  now  and  then  there  may  not  be 
symptoms  even  before  the  prodromal  period,  especially  at 
the  beginning  of  the  incubation  period,  at  or  immediately 
after  the  time  when  the  attacking  micro-organism  obtains 
an  effective  entrance  into  the  patient's  body.  Such  an 
occurrence  could  be  well  observed  only  in  diseases  with 
long  incubation  periods  ;  in  those  with  short,  the  symptoms 
of  the  entrance  of  infectiou  would  probably  merge  into 
those  indicative  of  the  general  invasion. 

In  measles  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  like  the  follow- 
ing :  A  child,  Louisa  W.,  was  admitted  into  a  certain  ward, 
In  which  there  were  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  children, 
at  about  half  an  hour  after  miinight  on  January  31st; 
thirty-five  hours  later,  on  February  1st,  she  was  found  to 
have  measles  and  was  removed.  On  February  14th,  one 
child,  and  on  February  16  h  another,  Mary  Ann  H.,  failed 
with  measles;  also  on  February  16th,  but  about  nine 
hours  later,  a  third  child,  Elizabeth  H.,  had  pyrexia  and 
was  noticed  to  be  frequently  sneezing ;  in  consequence  she 
was  thought  to  be  sickening  for  measles  and  was  removed 
to  another  ward  with  the  two  children  jast  mentioned. 
But  the  febrile  disturbance  was  slight  and  lasted  for  a 
few  hours  only.  On  February  22nd,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  an  undoubted  attack  of  measles  showed 
themselves.  Was  Elizabeth  H.  infected  with  measles  on 
February  16th  by  Mary  Ann  H  ,  or  was  the  slight  febrile 
attack  she  had  on  February  16th  a  primary  abortive 
attack  of  measles  due  to  infection  by  Louisa  W.?  These 
cases  occurred  in  the  days  before  I  was  acquainted  with 
Koplik's  spots. 

In  typhoid  fever  1  have  seen  what  I  may  call  the 
symptoms  of  infection  in  several  cases.  A  nurse  who  was 
working  in  a  typhoid  ward  had  an  attack  of  tonsillitis, 
and  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days,  after  which  she  went 
away  for  four  days'  holiday.  The  day  after  she  returned, 
eleven  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  tonsillitis,  the 
first  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  began.  Again, 
another  nurse,  also  engaged  in  a  typhoid  ward,  suffered 
from  headache  and  pains  in  the  back  on  January  13th, her 
temperature  being  99  8°  F.  The  headache  persisted  and 
she  was  warded  on  January  15th.  After  January  16th  she 
was  free  from  headache,  and  on  the  18th  was  allowed  to 
tet  up  She  remained  well  till  January  24th,  when  the 
headache  returned  and  the  temperature,  normal  Bince 
January  13th,  ro«>.  These  proved  to  be  the  initial 
symptoms  of  an  attack  of  typhoid. 

Such  "  illnesses  of  Infection  "  are,  however,  uncommon, 
and  in  our  present  knowledge  quite  impossible  to 
diagnose.  In  some  instances,  doubtless,  the  patient  is 
simultaneously  infected  with  two  diseases,  one  with  a 
short,  the  other  with  a  long,  incubation  period.  Thus 
some  years  ago,  when  typhoid  fever  was  prevalent  at 
Hamburg,  owing  to  the  drinking  water  being  contaminated 
by  sewage,  seme  persons  were  attacked  by  choleraic  diar- 
rhoea almost  immediately  after  drinking  the  water,  while 
WO  01  three  WMta  later  they  fell  ill  of  typhoid  fever. 


Scarlet  Ffver. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  cf  this  disease  the  pro- 
dromal period  is  short ;  consequently  there  is  not  the 
same  room  for  variation  in  the  initial  symptoms  as  there 
is  in  diseases  the  prodromal  periods  of  which  are  long. 
In  adults  there  is  not  inf  .  juently  a  slight  sore  throat  for 
two  or  three  days  before  any  pronounced  symptoms  of 
illness  make  their  appearance.  But  usually  the  rash 
comes  out  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset,  and  very 
often  it  is  discovered  as  soon  as  any  other  symptom. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  delayed  till  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  and  even  longer;  thus  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged 
3  years,  in  whom  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  began  with 
repeated  vomiting,  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  frequent 
pulse  on  December  26th,  the  rash  did  not  come  out  till 
December  30th.  As  a  rule,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
rash  is  delayed,  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  throat 
symptoms  are  marked  (scarlatina  anginosa);  but  it  was 
not  so  in  the  case  I  hav  just  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  ehart  (Chart  1)  in  his  case  that  the  temperature 
fell  to  normal  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  rising 
again  later.  This  is  an  unusual  circumstance  in  scarlet 
fever,  for  in  this  disease  the  temperature  seldom  falls 
before  the  rash  comes  out,  so  that  you  do  not  meet  with 
remissions  as  in  measles.  If  the  temperature  goes  up,  it 
remains  up  till  the  rash  is  well  out. 

The  cases  of  scarlatina  anginosa  in  which  the  rash  is 
delayed  are  frequently  diagnosed  as  diphtheria,  and  this 
error  is  the  more  likely  to  be  made  the  later  the  rash  is 
to  appear ;  and  it  is  most  likely  to  be  made  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  no  rash  at  all.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  rash  is  occasionally  wanting  or  very  fleetiDg  in 
very  severe  as  well  as  in  very  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  symptoms  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  disease 
from  diphtheria  are  continued  pyrexia,  restlessness  or 
delirium,  acute  and  extensive  faucial  inflammation  with 
much  swelling;  usually  no  definite  false  membrane,  but 
patches  of  inspissated  mucus,  or  cheesy  excretion  with 
abundant  flow  of  muco-pus ;  the  throat  is  very  painful, 
which  is  not  the  rule  in  diphtheria  ;  diphtheria  antitoxin 
has  no  effect  on  this  condition  of  the  fauces ;  often  the 
patient  wastes  rapidly. 

Chart  2  is  that  of  a  case  of  this  kiud.  The  patient 
was  a  boy,  aged  13  years,  who  was  sent  to  hospital 
certified  to  have  diphtheria.  For  the  first  few  days  the 
case  looked  very  much  like  one  of  diphtheria  so  far  as  the 
fauceB  were  concerned  ;  but  when  the  thick,  membrane- 
like exudation  had  cleared  ofl'  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
fauces  were  considerably  ulcerate  1.  There  was  a  thick, 
purulent  discharge  from  the  nose.  On  admission  to 
hospital  a  very  slight  rash,  consi  ting  of  fine  red  papu'es, 
was  noticed  on  the  trunk ;  this  had  almost  gone  next  day. 
Subsequently  there  was  free  general  desquamation,  and 
also  left  otitis  media  and  pleurisy.  "The  bacteriological 
examinations  were  negative  as  regards  diphtheria  bacilli. 
Time  or  four  days  after  the  admission  of  this  patient  his 
brother  and  sister  were  sent  to  hospital  with  well-marked 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever.  Continuous  pyrexia  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  temperature  chart, 
is  quite  unusual  in  diphtheria. 

Vomiting  is  a  very  common  early  symptom  of  scarlet 
fever ;  usually  the  patient  vomits  once  or  twice ;  very 
frequent  and  severe  vomiting  as  a  rule  will  usher  in  a 
severe  attack  ;  but  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen 
a  quite  mild  attack  in  a  young  child  commence  with 
vomiting  so  violent  and  frequently  repeated  as  quickly  to 
induce  a  state  of  serious  collapse,  from  which  the  patient 
emerged  only  when  the  vomiting  ceased  and  a  reaction 
set  in. 

Prodromal  rashes  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  ever  occur. 
In  a  woman,  aged  23  years,  who  was  convalescent  from  an 
attack  of  diphtheria  for  which  she  had  been  treated  with 
antitoxin,  I  saw  an  attack  of  scarlet  fewr  preceded  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  erythema  nodosum  of  the  legs  ;  and 
in  another  case,  a  boy  aged  3.  also  convalescent  from 
diphtheria,  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  was  preceded  by  an 
erythema  consisting  of  large,  irregular  blotches  on  the 
trunk  buttocks,  and  thighs.  In  both  these  cases,  however, 
the  question  ol  an  antitoxin  rash  had  to  be  considered. 
Hut  though  there  is  no  prodromal  rash,  you  will  often  find 
that  the  punctate  eruption  is  preceded  by  a  diffused, 
simple,  non  punctate  erythema,  which  I  take  it  is  part  of 
the  rash  of  scarlet  fever  itstlf.  For  the  rash  in  this 
disease  is  made  up  of  two  main  elements,  the  one  being  a 
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simple  erythema,  the  other  consisting  of  minute  spots  or 
punota.  Usually  these  elements  are  present  together  and 
compose  the  rash  as  it  is  seen  ordinarily ;  but  one  may  be 
absent  or  show  itself  earlier  than  the  other;  and  I  have,  over 
and  over  again,  in  adults  as  well  as  in  children,  observed  the 
rash  of  scarlet  fever  begin  as  a  simple,  non-punctate 
erythema,  equally  dillu-jed  over  a  large  area  and  not 
patchy.  As  a  rule  the  rash  begins  about  the  trunk, 
especially  the  chest.  But  exceptionally  it  may  commence 
on  the  extremities.  In  patients 
who  have  within  a  few  days 
been  injected  with  serum  for 
diphtheria,  the  rash  may  begin 
at  the  site  of  injection.  Usually 
the  temperature  rises  with  the 
first  signs  of  the  disease,  but 
occasionally  not  till  after  the  rash 
has  come  out. 

The  only  sign  of  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  may  be  a  punc- 
tate eruption. 

Leonard  C,  aged  3,  was  admitted 
on  July  29th,  on  the  third  day  of 
an  attack  of  diphtheria.  H  s  tem- 
perature was  a  little  raised.  He 
was  treated  with  antitoxin.  By 
the  evening  of  July  30th  the  tem- 
perature was  normal ;  it  was  sub- 
normal during  August  1st  to  3rd, 
r  jse  to  normal  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd,  remained  so  on  the  4  th,  and 
dropped  to  96.8°  on  the  5th.  On 
August  4th  there  was  a  scarlet 
punctate  rash  all  over  the  trunk  and 
thighs ;  no  vomitinp  On  August 
5th  the  rash  was  fading.  I  hesi- 
tated to  diagnose  scarlet  fever.  On 
August     12th    to     14th    there  was    a 

papular  and  blotchy  erythema  due  to  antitoxin,  with  a 
temperature  of  101°  on  August  12th.  On  the  21st  desqua- 
mation wag  observed  on  the  trunk  and  hands.  Scarlet 
fever  was  diagnosed,  and  the  patient  was  removed  to 
the  ward  that  is  set  aside  for  cases  of  concurrent  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever.  On  August  25th — that  is,  three  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  s^arlatiniform  rash — acute  nephritis  set 
In.  This  I  took  to  be  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  the  boy 
had  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  He  was  discharged 
well  on  October  11th. 

I  have  seen  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  but  none  in 
which  the  diagno- 
sis was  cleared  by 
the  occurrence  of 
nephritis  attheeod 
of  the  third  week, 
an  event  which  is 
characteristic  o  f 
scarlet  fever.  In 
these  cases  of  apy- 
retic  scarlet  fever 
the  pulse-rate  is 
raised ;  this  is  a 
valuable  sign  when 
it  is  a  question  of 
the  diagnosis  of 
scarlet  fever  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Ger- 
man measles,  an 
enema  rash,  or  a 
prodromal  chicken- 
pox  rash  on  the 
other.  But  an  in- 
crease of  the  pulse- 
rate  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  tem- 
perature is  of  no 
value  in  distin- 
guishing from  one 
another  the  early  stages  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  typhoid  fever,  and,  in  short,  of  most  of  the  serious 
infectious  diseases  of  this  country. 

Diphtheria. 
Of  this  disease  I  have  but  little  to  say  except  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  it  is  so  insidious  in  its  onset,  that  it  is 
often  well  advanced  before  it  betrays  any  sign  of  its  pre- 
sence. 1  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  achild  presented 
to  me  as  being  recovered  from  scarlet  fever,  and  fit  to  be 


discharged  from  the  hospital,  on  whose  tonsils  I  have 
found  patches  of  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  yet  these 
children  have  declared  that  they  did  not  feel  ill  and  had  no 
sore  throat.  I  have  seen  a  discharge  from  the  nose,  slight 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymph  glands,  and  moderate 
pyrexia  precede  the  formation  of  exudation  on  the  tonsils. 
Rarely  is  vomiting  an  early  symptom.  Two  or  three 
times  I  have  known  the  disease  to  begin  with  a  rigcr. 
"  Croup,"  by  which  term  I  mean  the  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  laryngeal  obstruction,  may 
be  the  first  sign  of  diphtheria,  even 
though  the  fauces  have  been 
affected  slightly  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Rubella  (German  Measles). 

Of  the  prodromal  period  of  this 
disease  I  have  also  very  little  to 
say.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  rash  appears  synchron- 
ously with  any  other  symptom. 
But  in  a  few  cases  I  have  known  a 
moderate  rise  of  temperature, 
sometimes  with  headache  and  gid- 
diness, precede  the  rash  by  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  2  cases  the  cervical 
glands  were  enlarged  the  day  before 
the  rash  came  out,  and  in  1  case 
(an  adult)  all  the  superficial  glands 
were  enlarged. 

Measles. 
The  initial  symptoms  of  measles 
are  notoriously  variable,  but  there 
are  four  important  events  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  during 
the  prodromal  period — events  which  it  is  very  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind.     They  are  : 

1.  The  prodromal  rashes. 

2.  The  remission. 

3.  Acute  laryngitis. 

4.  The  Koplik's  spots. 


Chart  1.— Scarlet  fever;  late  appearance  of  rash 


1.   The  Prodromal  Raahes. 
These  are  common  ;  the  most  frequent  is  a  punctate 
erythema,   which,   though   in   some  cases   very   vivid,  it 

usually  restricted 
to  the  trunk ; 
rarely  it  spreads 
to  the  limbs  ;  still 
more  rarely  is  it 
confined  to  the 
limbs  ;  it  does  not 
appear  on  the  face; 
usually  it  is  dif- 
fused equally  all 
over  the  trunk, 
but  it  may  occur  in 
patches.  In  con- 
sequence of  this 
rash  cases  of 
measles  are  often 
mistaken  for  scar- 
let fever.  I  have 
known  experts  to 
fall  into  this  error. 
The  next  most 
common  early  rash 
is  an  erythema 
consisting  of  very 
small  discrete  pap- 
ules, with  blotches 
and  irregular 
patches  of  con- 
fluent papules.  This  rash  affects  chiefly  the  skin  of 
the  trunk,  head,  and  face,  but  not  infrequently  of  the 
extremities  also.  Its  aspect  is  suggestive  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  proper  rash  of  measles,  but  it  often 
disappears  completely  before  the  proper  rash  comes  out. 

A  third  prodromal  rash  is  urticaria.  This  is  usually 
universal.  Lastly,  you  may  very  occasionally  see  an 
ill-defined  erythematous  mottling,  especially  noticeable 
on  the  trunk. 

Of  38  cases  of  prodromal  rashes  of  which  1  have  made 


Chart  2.— Scarlet  fever ;  rash  very  scanty  and  atypical ;  sent  to  hospital  as  diphtheria. 
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detailed  notes,  18  were  cases  of  scarlatiniform  erythema, 
12  were  of  the  papular  and  blotchy  rash,  6  were  of  urti- 
caria, and  2  were  oi  the  mottled  erythema.  In  1  other 
case  I  saw  an  attack  o!  measles  commence  with  erythema 
nodosum  and  a  rise  of  temperature,  followed  two  days 
later  by  a  scarlatiniform  rash,  and  in  another  two  days  by  . 
the  proper  f  ruption  of  measles. 

The  prodromal  rashes  come  out  most  often  on  the  first 
day  of  illness,  but  they  may  come  out  on  the  second  ;  not  i 
often  are  they  delayed  till  the 
third  Usually  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  of  temperature, 
and  often,  though  not  always,  by 
the  catarrhal  symptoms.  As  a  rule 
they  disappear  before  the  proper 
rash  comes  out,  but  they  may  per- 
sist and  become  merged  in  it. 

2.  The  Remission. 
This  is  also  fairly  frequent.  A 
patient  presents  all  or  many  of  the 
early  signs  of  measles,  which  con- 
tinue for  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Then,  within  another 
twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature 
falls  to  normal,  and  the  other  sym- 
ptoms, such  as  coughing  and 
sneezing,  lacrymation,  and  pro- 
dromal rash,  entirely  disappear, 
and  the  child  seems  to  be  quite 
well  again.  As  the  first  signs  of 
measles  are  often  those  of  what 
is  termed  a  "cold  in  the  head,' 
the  practitioner  may  easily  be 
deceived  into  thinking  that  after 
all  the  patient  is  not  suffering  from 
the  more  severe  illness,  and  may  allow  the  isolation  he 
had  in  the  first  instance  insisted  upon  to  be  relaxed,  with 
disastrous  results  to  any  susceptible  children  with  whom 
the  patient  may  be  brought  into  contact.  I  have  on  many 
o?ca;ions  seen  patients  who  during  this  stage  appeared  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  in  normal  health.  I  sub- 
join some  charts  which  show  this  remission,  so  far  as  the 
temperature  is  concerned.  In  a  few  rare  cases  there  may 
be  more  than  one  remission.  The  remission  lasts  from 
twelve  hours  to  four  days ;  when  there  are  more  than  one, 
the  remissions  are 
short.  At  the  end  of 
the  remission  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms 
recur  and  the  rash 
comes  out. 

Chart,  5. 

Albert  N.,  2£  years. 

First  day.— Prodromal 
scarlatiniform  rash; 
lacrymation  ;  pyrexia  in 
evening. 

Second  day.  —  Rash 
gone ;  child  fretful. 

Thirddav.—  No  further 
signs ;  child  appears 
quite  well. 

Fourth  day.— Cough- 
ing and  sneezing  in  the 
morning  ;  eyes  watery  ; 
measles  rash  coming 
out. 

(Koplik's  spots  not 
looked  for.) 

Chart,  J, 

Annie  I.,  6  j ears. 

First  diiy.  —  Pyrexia, 
and  a  dull  red,  papular 
rash  on  extremities  (pro- 
dromal). ,  ,  . 

No  further  sign  till  the  fifth  day,  when  a  troublesome  cough 
Bet  in.  The  prodromal  rash  had  disappeared.  The  proper 
rash  of  measles  came  out  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day. 
(Koplik's  spots  not  looked  for.) 

Chart  C. 

Ethel  B.,  3  years. 

First  day.— Coughing ;  in  the  evening  pyrexia,  and  a  few 
small  pink  spots  in  groups  on  the  chest.  One  Koplik's  spot 
ou  left  side  of  mouth. 


Chart  3.— Measles  with  prodromal  remission. 


Chart  4.— Measles  with  prodromal  remission. 


Second  day.— Still  coughing;  spots  fading;  eyes  watery; 
more  Koplik's  spots.  By  the  afternoon  the  rash  had  quite 
gone,  and  the  child  appeared  to  be  quite  well. 

Third  day.— Still  Koplik's  spots  ;  some  macules  on  the  chest, 
which  lasted  a  few  hours  only  ;  coughing. 

Fourth  day.— More  Kopliks  spots  ;  no  other  symptom. 

Fifth  day.— A  number  of  Koplik's  spots  ;  no  other  symptoms 
in  morning  ;  pyrexia  in  evening. 

Sixth  dav— Measles  rash  out  all  over. 

The  Koplik's  spots  had  disappeared 
on  the  eighth  day. 

Chart  G. 

Mabel  L  ,  2  years. 

The  attack  began  in  this  case  with 
a  rise  of  temperature  ;  next  day  there 
was  coryza,  which  persisted.  The 
child  was  known  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  infection  cf  measles. 
and  Koplik's  spots  were  looked  for 
daily.  They  did  not  appear  till  the 
tenth  day,  and  the  patient  was  then 
noticed  to  be  very  iretful.  The  rash 
did  not  come  out  till  the  twelfth 
day. 

Chart  7. 

George  A.,  3  years. 

The  disease  began  with  pyrexia, 
coughing  and  sneezing,  and  malaise. 
The  rash  of  measles  did  not  come  out 
till  the  sixth  day.  During  the  first 
four  days  measles  was  suspacted. 
Every  evening  there  were  pyrexia, 
coughing  and  sneezing,  and  the  child 
seemed  ill ;  but  next  morning  all 
these  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and 
the  child  seemed  well  again.  (Koplik's 
spots  not  looked  for.) 

3.  The  Laryngitis. 
An  attack  of  measles  may  commence  with  catarrh  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory  tract,  the  nose,  pharynx, 
and  larynx ;  and  the  laryngitis  may  be  so  intense  aa  to 
give  rise  to  obstruction,  with  all  those  symptoms  that  are 
conveniently  grouped  under  the  term  "croup."  I  have 
known  such  a  case  to  be  sent  to  ho3pital  as  a  case  of 
diphtheria,  in  which  the  patient  had  been  sent 
home  from  school  on  the  morning  of  the  previous 
day  becau  se  of 
"croup."  The  tem- 
perature is  nearly 
always  raised,  and 
usually  there  is 
coryza  and  lacryma- 
tion. The  two  latter 
signs  may,  however, 
be  absent ;  but  even 
when  they  are  present 
the  laryngitis  is  looked 
upon  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  diphtheria, 
and  still  more  is 
this  the  case  when 
"  croup  "  and  pyrexia 
are  the  only  sym- 
ptoms. The  diagnosis 
is  made  accordingly. 
If  the  patient  is  ad- 
mitted into  a  ward 
full  of  children,  the 
results  to  some  of  them 
may  be  very  serious. 
This  early  laryngitis 
is  by  no  means  un- 
common. It  usually 
passes  oil  when  the 
rash  comes  out.  Rarely  is  it  due  to  the  diphtheria 
bacillus. 

4.  Koplik's  Spots. 
I  have  left  these  to  the  last,  but  they  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  early  signs  from  the  point  of  view  of 
diagnosis.  By  the  timely  discovery  of  these  spots  the 
nature  of  the  disease  may  be  recognized  at  once,  and  the 
pitfalls  set  by  the  prodromal  rashes,  the  remission,  and 
the  laryngitis,  may  be  safely  avc  id  'd.  These  spots  are  to 
be  found  on  the  buccal  mucous  m  'mb  arte  at  about  the 
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middle  of  the  cheek.  In  size  they  are  minute,  in  colour 
whitish.  They  vary  in  number  considerably  in  different 
cases,  and  in  the  same  case  from  day  to  day.  There  may 
be  half  a  dozen  or  so,  or  there  may  be  crowds.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  covered 
with  them.  When  they  are  numerous  on  the  inside  of 
the  cheeks,  they  are  often  found  also  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips,  just  where  it  is  reflected  to  join  tin- 
gums,  especially  on  the  lower  lip.  They  may  be,  and 
often  are,  arranged  in  clusters,  and  occasionally  in  a  streak 
or  stieaks  opposite  the  edges  of  the  upper  molar  teeth. 
When  numerous  they  may  become  confluent.  In  a  few 
Instances  they  are  surrounded  by  a  narrow  red  zone,  and 
I  have  seen  their  appearance  preceded  by  small  red  spots, 
as  described  by  Koplik.  They  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
all,  but  not  quite  all,  cases  of  measles.  They  usually 
come  out  early,  on  the  first  or  second  day  :  sparse  at  first, 
they  increase  in  numbers  daily  till  the  rash  appears,  when 
they  rapidly  vanish.  But  sometimes  they  do  not  appear 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day.  or  even  later.  In  such  cases 
the  rash  is  tardy.  I  have  notes  of  one  case  which  was 
under  my  own  observation,  in  which  they  came  out  after 
the  rash.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  ca9es  I  have  seen 
them  several  hours,  twelve  to  forty-eight,  before  the  tem- 
perature rose,  the  only  other  signs  cf  measles  being  slight 
coughing,  sneezing,  and  lacrymation.  The  number  of 
the  spots  does  not  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  attack 


the  prodromal  rash,  the  remission,  or  the  laryngitis  are 
doing  their  best  to  lead  us  astray. 

While  these  are  the  most  important  facts  to  be  borne  in 
mind  concerning  the  early  staue  of  measles,  it  is  w<  11  to 
remember  certain  others.  Doubtless  an  attack  of  measles 
usually  begins  with  feverishness  and  catarrh  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract,  with  occasionally  vomiting  ;  jet  in  many 
cases  I  have  seen  it  ushered  in  with  a  rise  of  temperature 
alone.  On  the  other  band,  the  patient  may  cough  and 
sneeze  and  present  Koplik's  spots,  and  yet  the  tempera- 
ture may  not  be  raised  the  fraction  of  a  degree.  In  a  few 
mild  cases  of  measles,  indeed,  the  temperature  remains 
normal  all  through  the  attack.  Not  infrequently  the 
tonsils  and  palate  are  inflamed,  as  in  mild  scarlet  fever. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  girl  aged  1  jear,  the  disease  began 
with  pyrexia,  followed  two  days  later  by  inflammation 
of  the  left  parotid  gland  and  profuse  rhinorrhoea.  The 
rash  came  out  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  length  of  the  prodromal  period  varies  considerably. 
Jlost  often  the  rash  comes  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
but  it  may  appear  on  the  first,  or  be  delayed  till  the  sixth 
or  later.  In  the  case  from  which  Chart  6  was  taken  the 
rash  did  not  appear  till  the  twelfth  day. 

I  think  that  sometimes  measles  aborts  or  is  modified; 
at  any  rate,  I  have  seen  several  cases  where  a  child  who 
has  been  exposed  to  the  infection  has  been  seized  about 
fourteen  days  later  with   slight  premonitory  symptoms, 
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Chart  5.— Measles  with  prodromal  remission. 


nor  the  vividness  of  the  rash.  They  are  stated  to  consist 
of  minute  collections  of  epithelial  cells  undergoing  fatty 
degeneration  ;  but  whatever  their  nature,  they  may  appear- 
very  rapidly.  In  one  case  under  my  observation  they 
came  out  in  considerable  numbers  within  three  to  four 
hours. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  these  spots  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  disease.  In  order  to  see  them  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  examine  the  patient's  mouth  in  a 
good  light,  bright  daylight  being  the  best.  I  have  known 
air  bubbles,  minute  fragments  of  food  or  inspissated 
mucus,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth,  and  very  small 
ulcers  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  bubbles,  food,  and 
mucus  can  be  easily  moved,  whereas  the  Koplik's  spots 
cannot;  indeed,  it  is  with  difficulty  only  that  they  are  to 
be  scraped  off  the  mucous  membrane.  The  smallest 
ulcers  are  larger  than  the  spots,  unless  the  latter  are 
confluent;  but  even  then  discrete  spots  are  always  present 
as  well.  Occasionally  in  children  you  will  see  spots 
which  appear  to  be  mucous  glands  that  have  undergone 
some  change.  They  are  to  be  found  low  down  on  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane,  opposite  the  posterior  molar 
teeth ;  they  are  of  a  faint  oraDge  colour.  The  posterior 
ones  are  much  larger  than  Koplik's  spots;  but  the  anterior 
are  exceedingly  like  them.  They  remain  unaltered  from 
day  to  day. 

From  what  I  have  said  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that 
these  spots  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  diagnosis.  They 
are  pathognomonic,  and  it  is  their  presence  which  enables 
ns  so  confidently  to  pronounce  the  disease  in  cases  where 


including  a  presumably  prodromal  rash  and  Koplik's 
spots  ;  but  after  two  or  three  days  these  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  and  the  patient  has  quickly  got  well.  The 
following  are  the  notes  of  such  a  case : 

Chart  8.  The  patient  was  a  girl  (Susan  B.)  18  months  old. 
Fifteen  days  after  exposure  to  measles  she  vomited,  had  a 
temperature  of  99.6°,  acd  came  out  in  a  rash.  This  rash  was 
on  the  whole  papular,  and  affected  the  trunk  acd  neck.  The 
face  was  slightly  mottled  :  the  eyes  were  suffused,  and  there 
were  a  good  many  Koplik's  spots  in  the  mouth.  The  rash 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  next  day ;  there  were  no  other 
symptoms.  Another  little  girl  and  a  wardmaid  caught  the 
disease  from  this  patient,  and  the  little  girl  died.  The  first 
symptoms  in  the  case  of  the  wardmaid  were  headache  and 
pains  in  the  limbs  for  forty-eight  hours  before  any  other  signs 
arose.  In  the  case  of  Susan  B.  I  had  diagnosed  measles  with  a 
prodromal  rash,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  what  the  rash  I  saw 
was.  It  might,  I  think,  be  fairly  argued  that  in  all  cases  of 
measles  in  which  the  ra9h  appears  on  the  first  day  of  illness, 
the  rash  is  really  prodromal,  and  that  the  case  is  either  an 
abortive  one,  or  an  instance  of  measles  without  the  proper 
eruption  (morbilli  sine  morbiUis'.  Susan  B.  had  hardly  any 
rise  of  temperature  ;  but  I  have  seen  cases  where  v.  hat 
appeared  to  be  the  proper  rash  came  out  on  the  first  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  temperature  went  up  to  104°. 

It  is  seldom,  according  ta  my  experience,  that  the 
disease  proves  fatal  within  a  week.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  patient  die  before  the  appearance 
of  any  rash.  The  following  were  very  unusual  cases.  The 
temperatures  are  represented  in  Charts  9  and  10 : 

The  first  patient  was  a  bov,  aged  3  years,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the    infection  of    measles.    The  first 
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symptoms  were  drowsiness,  lacrymation,  a  faint  mottling  of 
the  back,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  to  ICO  6°  F.  fhe 
same  evening  the  temperature  rose  to  102.8°.  Next  day  there 
was  a  slight  measly  rash  on  the  forehead,  back,  and  abdomen. 
Between  10  p.  m.  on  the  previous  night  and  10  a.m.  the  tem- 
perature had  dropped  to  98°.  aDd  the  child  was  markedly  col- 
lapsed and  cyauosed.  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  set  in,  and 
continued  off  and  on  till  death,  which  occurred  at  6  p.m.  on 
the  fourth  day  of  the  illness.  On  the  fourth  day  the  rash 
came  out  more  fully.     During  the  third  and  fourth  days  the 


Chart  7.— Measle 


prodromal  remissions. 


patient  was  very  restless  Two  children  caught  the  disease 
from  him. 

From  the  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  was 
very  low  during  the  last  day.  The  case  appeared  to  be  one  of 
malignant  or  toxic  measles— a  rare  form  ot  the  malady. 

The  second  patient  was  a  boy  2i  years  of  age,  who  was  con- 
valescent from  diphtheria,  for  wnich  he  had  been  admitted 
on  November  9th.  On  the  evening  of  December  12th  his 
temperature  ran  up  to  104°,  and  a  general  punctate  scarlet 
rash  was  noticed.      There  we  s  co-yza  and  some  discharge  from 
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Chart  8.— Modified  measles. 

the  right  eye.  The  case  was  thought  to  be  one  of  scarlet  ftver. 
The  scarlatiniform  rash  was  still  present  the  next  day  on  the 
trunk  and  thighs.  The  tonsils  were  swollen,  but  there  was  no 
faucial  exudation.  A  general  morbilliform  eruption  appeared 
at  1  a.m.  on  December  14th  ;  both  eyes  were  then  discharging, 
•nd  there  was  a  frequent  cough.  (  Id.  the  morning  of  December 
15th  he  was  seized  with  convulsions,  which  lasted  half  an  hour. 
The  rash  had  become  haemorrhagic  in  several  place s.  The 
patient  became  cyanosed  and  died  at  1.30  p.m.,  sixty-seven 
hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  illness.  Several  children 
oaught  measles  from  this  case. 

VAUICKI.r.A. 

Usually  there  is  no  prodromal  period,  and  the  eruption 
Is  the  first  or  among  the  first  signs.  But  in  a  few  cases 
I  have  observed  a  prodromal  period  of  one  to  three  days. 


during  which  the  patient  was  out  of  sorts,  the  temperature 
being  raised  1°  to  4°  above  the  normal.  Chart  11  is  from 
one  such  case. 

The  patient  was  a  boy  aged  2  years,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  chicken-pox.  He 
did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  ill  while  the  temperature  was 
up.  The  eruption  came  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day,  and  was  not  abundant.  The  chart  in  this  case  is 
unusual ;  for  the  rule  is  for  the  temperature  to  rise,  if  it 


Malignant  measles. 


rises  at  all,  after  the  eruption  has  come  out  in  chicken- 
pox  ;  whereas  in  small-pox  the  temperature  is  raised 
before  the  eruption  comes  out,  and  falls  more  or  less  on 
its  appearance. 

I  have  also  met  with  a  prodromal  rash  one  to  five  days 
before  the  proper  eruption.  This  rash  consists  of  a 
punctate,  scarlatiniform  erythema,  affecting  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  but  especially  the  trunk.  It  comes  out  very 
quickly  and  disappears  within  twenty- four  hours.      For- 
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Chart  10.— Malignant  measles. 

tunately  it  is  not  common,  nothing  like  so  common  as  is 
the  initial  rash  of  measles;  but  it  maybe  mistaken  for 
scarlet  fever.  There  may  or  may  not  be  pyrexia  with 
this  rash. 

Occasionally  there  are  prodromal  symptoms  which 
suggest  small-pox.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  adults. 

Thus  a  young  man,  aged  23,  had  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
back  and  felt  cold  on  a  Thursday.  These  symptoms  continued, 
but  were  slight,  till  the  following  Monday,  when  the  backaohe 
became  worse,  and  a  plaster  was  applied  to  relieve  the  pain. 
On  this  day  he  al-.>  had  headache.  He  kept  about  his  work  till 
mid-day  on  Wednesday,  when  he  felt  too  ill  to  continue,  and 
so  went  home.  In  the  evening  spots  appeared  on  the  arms 
and  back,  but  not  till  the  next  morning  did  any  appear  on  the 
face.    The  eruption  continued  to  come  out  till  Saturday,  when 
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the  temperature  was  1C2°.  I  saw  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  he 
then  showed  a  fairly  copious  eruption,  characteristic  of 
Tariceila  iu  its  features  and  distribution. 

'JI  have  one  Been  .  case  of  .iikin-pox  in  which  the 
attack  began  with  a  will-marked  rigor  twelve  hours  before 
the  eruption. 

Typhoid  Fever. 
Of  all   the  acute   infectious   diseases,  except,  perhaps, 
influenza,  this  is  the  most  protean   in  its  modes  of  onset. 
I  have  in  my  mind  and  I  intend  to  deal  with  those  cases 


Chai  t  11.— Varicella,  with  prodromal  pyrexia. 

only  in  which  the  common  intestinal  lesions  are  present 
as  proved  by  pout- mortem  examination,  or  presumably 
present  as  shown  by  clinical  signs.  The  date  of  onset  of 
the  illness  can  nearly  always  be  fixed  to  the  day  by  most 
adult  patients.  The  most  common  symptom  is  frontal 
headache,  but  it  may  be  one  of  the  following :  Aching 
pains  in  the  limbs,  pain  in  the  back,  tonsillitis,  thivering 
(which  rarely  amounts  to  a  well-marked  rigor),  diarrhoea, 
lassitude,  a  rise  of  temperature.  But  aDy  one  of  these 
symptoms  is  nearly  always  followed  in  a  day  or  two  by 
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Chart  12.— Typhoid  fever :  gradual  onset. 
headache,  so  that  it  is  exceptional  to  meet  with  a  patient 
who  has  not  been  troubled  with  it  during  the  early  days  of 
his  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  where  headache  has  been 
the  first  sign,  it  is  in  most  cases  accompanied  in  a  day  or 
two  by  one  of  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  or  by 
abdominal  pain,  nausea,  or  vomiting.  Most  patients  will 
struggle  on  with  their  daily  toil  or  pleasure  for  several 
•days  before  seeking  medical  advice.  They  will  then  be 
found  to  have  a  furred  tongue,  a  heavy,  dnll  expression  of 
■countenance,  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  soft,  frequent,  and 
sometimes  dicrotic,  pulse.  The  headache  usually  persists 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  passing  off  as  the  disease  becomes 


established.  During  the-  initial  period  slight  bronchial 
catarrh  is  not  at  all  uncommon;  indeed,  there  may  be 
well-marked  bronchitis  and,  especially  in  children, 
bronchopneumon  ia. 

I   have   stated  above   that   while  the  date  of  onset  is 
known  to  most  pati  lie   symptoms  are  not  as 

a  rule  severe  for  the  first  few  days.  This  period  of  slight 
symptoms  may  be  of  considerable  length,  even  two  or 
three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  cases  the 
symptoms  are  severe  from  the  commencement,  the  patient 


Chart  13.— Typhoid  fever;  gradual  onset. 

being  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  within  a  few  hours  of 
the  onset.  I  have  noticed  this  to  be  the  case  in  several 
instances  cf  the  disease  occurring  in  nurses  and  ward 
servants  employed  in  the  typhoid  fever  wards.  Indeed, 
when  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  disease 
from  the  beginning,  as  in  members  of  the  hospital  staff, 
it  has  usually  commenced  much  more  abruptly  than  it  is 
generally  described  as  commencing ;  and  seldom  have  I 
seen  the  initial  temperature  curve  gradually  ascend  in  the 
step- like  manner  described  by  Wunderlich.    But  I  have 
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Chart  14.— Typhoid  fever;  step-like  curve  of  onset  (from  a 
relapse). 

several  times  seen  a  relapse  begin  in  this  way.  Charts  12 
to  17  are  given  as  examples. 

As  I  am  dealing  only  with  cases  that  are  to  be  diagnosed 
clinically,  I  say  nothing  of  those  abeirant  forms  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  temperature  all  through  is  very 
irregular  and  often  low — cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is 
usually  made  by  bacteriological  examinations  or  serum 
reactions. 

The  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  spots 
varies  extremely.  I  have  seen  them  come  out  within 
twenty- four  hours  of  the  first  symptom.    They  may   be 
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delayed  in  appearance  even  for  six  weeks.      Commonly 
they  are  first  observed  during  the  second  week. 

Some  writers  have  described  forms  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  at  a  very  early  stage  the  brant  of  the  disease  falls 
on  special  organs — the  lungs,  the  brain,  or  the  kidneys  :  so 
that  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  meningitis,  or  nephritis 
is  made,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  is  overlooked. 
\t  the  Eastern  Hospital  such  cases  have  not  been  common, 
doubtless  because  a  definite  certificate  of  illness  is  required 
before  a  patient  is  removed  to  a  fever  hospital,  and  few 


Chart  15.— Typhoid  fever.    Initial  symptoms  slight ;  sudden  severe 
symptoms  on  fifth  day. 

practitioners  will  write  such  a  certificate,  unless  the 
patient  exhibits  some  of  the  common  signs  of  typhoid. 
Cases  of  anomalous  onset,  therefore,  will  be  met  with  in 
private  practice,  and  in  general  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
rather  than  in  fever  hospitals.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  an  early  bronchopneumonia  may  mask  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease;  I  have  knotvn  such  cases  to  be  mistaken 
both  for  simple  and  tuberculous  bronchopneumonia. 
Again,  the  abdominal  symptoms  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  obscure  the  diagnosis.    Thus,  in  a  boy  aged  10  years, 
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Chart  15.— Typhoid  fever;  sudden  onset 

admitted  on  the  third  day  of  his  illness,  the  abdomen  was 
very  distended  and  tympanitic,  having  been  so  for  two 
days.    The  condition  was  more  like  that  of  tuberculous 

peritonitis  than  tvphoid  fever.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
W.  ( ;.  Spencer  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Clinical  Society's 

Transactions,  of  a  boy,  aged  12,  the  initial  symptoms  were 
acute  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting  and 
abdominal  distension.  On  the  third  day  of  the  illness 
there  were  signs  of  acute  peritonitis  with  resistance  and 
impaired  resonance  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  case  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  peritonitis  secondary  to  appendicitis, 


and  laparotomy  was  performed.  Peritonitis  alone  was 
fcund.  The  subsequent  course  of  the  case  showed  that  the 
disease  was  typhoid. 

The  following  are  instances  of  departure  from  the  usual 
mode  cf  onset : 

A  young  woman,  22  years  of  age,  employed  as  a  wardmaid  in 
the  hospital,  having  complained  for  a  week  of  pains  in  the 
hands  and  arms,  was  admitted  to  award  and  found  to  havs 
swelling  of  the  right  wrist,  tonsillitis  and  pyrexia.  Her  tem- 
perature remained  raised,  though  the  other  symptoms  disap- 


Cliart  17.— Typhoid  fever ;  very  abrupt  onset, with  severe  symptoms 

peared,  and  it  was  not  till  fourteen  days  after  admission  thaa 
the  rose  spots  of  typhoid  came  out.  She  died  subsequently, 
and  the  usual  lesioDS  were  found  in  the  small  intestine. 

In  a  nurse,  aged  26,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  purpura  ■ 
bleeding  from  the  gums,  uterus  and  kidney,  and  cutaneous 
haemorrhages.  The  diagnosis  was  not  cleared  up  till  after  her 
death  a  fortnight  later. 

A  young  man  of  24,  within  four  days  of  the  onset  of  his  ill- 
ness had  various  delusions,  that  his  food  was  poisoned,  that  he 
was  going  to  ba  shot,  and  so  forth.  In  a  few  days  his  mental 
condition  became  normal,  and  he  passed  through  a  well-marked 
attack  of  the  fever  with  a  relapse. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  similar  case,  a  young  man  of  28,  who 
in  consequence  of  such  ideas  was  trying  to  commit  suicide, 
and  had  to  be  closely  watched. 

In  another  patient,  a  man  about  30,  the  symptoms  were  those 
cf  meningitis  from  the  beginning.  He  died  after  two  to  three 
weeks'  illness  of  peritonitis  following  perforation. 

For  the  notes  of  the  two  following  cases  I  am  indebted 
to  my  ftiend,  Dr.  TV.  J.  Potts,  of  the  Bethnal  C4reen 
Infirmary,    into    which     institution    the     patients    were 

admitted. 

A  woman,  aged  35.  wai  in  her  usual  health  early  on  the 
morning  of  September  2nd,  1905.  Later  in  the  day  her  husband 
bad  to  be  called  from  his  work  because  of  his  wife's  curious 
behaviour.  On  September  3rd  she  was  sent  to  the  infirmary 
as  a  case  of  "mental  debility.  '  She  was  found  to  have  the 
usual  signs  of  fever  :  she  was  also  in  an  apathetic  state,  bad  a 
pleased,  though  vacant,  expression,  and  in  answer  to  questions 
would  say  no  more  than  "Yes"  or  "  Xo."  The  urine  was 
passed  involuntarily.  The  knee-jerks  were  absent.  She  be- 
came worse  :  more  apathetic  ;  would  not  speak  at  all :  had 
diflieultyin  swallowing,  and  groaned  as  if  in  pain:  tempera- 
ture rcse  every  evening  to  103°;  there  was  much  diarrhoea, 
there  was  also  some  retraction  of  the  head.  She  died  on 
September  6th.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  typhoid 
ulcers  in  the  sloughing  stage  were  found  in  the  small  intestine  . 
the  spleen  was  enlarged  ;  there  were  infarcts  in  the  lungs  ;  and 
there  was  an  excess  of  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and 
cord. 

A  boy.  aged  13,  wa«  admitted  to  the  infirmary  on  the  sixth 
day  of  his  illness.  The  first  symptoms  had  been  vomiting 
followed  by  pain  in  the  chest  and  cough.  On  admission  he 
wai  fcund  to  be  suffering  from  right  basal  pneumonia,  which 
daily  became  worse  and  proved  fatal  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
lliness.  The  autopsy  revealed,  besidfs  consolidation  of  the 
whole  of  the  right  lung,  many  ulcers,  with  sloughs,  in  the 
lower  2  ft.  cf  the  ileum,  exactly  lite  those  which  occur  in 
typhoid  fever.  It  was  ascertained  that  this  boy's  brother  was 
being  treated  in  the  London  Hospital  for  typhoid. 

Perhaps  this  was  a  case  of  double  infection,  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  obscured  those  of  lyphoicJ 
fever. 
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In  some  cases  during  the  first  few  days  an  erythematous 
rash  occurs.  The  following  are  notes  of  such  cases,  so  far 
as  this  rash  is  concerned : 

Female,  aged  12.  On  about  the  tenth  day  of  illness  there 
was  a  blotchy  erythema  on  the  face,  forehead,  and  arms  ; 
patches  of  a  scarlet  colour,  not  raised,  and  not  fading  alto- 
gether on  pressure.  It  lasted  two  to  three  days.  The  patient 
stated  it  itched  very  much. 

Female,  aged  18.  A  general  eruption  of  which  the  appear- 
ance differed  in  different  regions.  It  was  present  on  almost 
the  whole  of  the  face,  on  the  abdomen  and  chest,  on  the  whole 
of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  On  the  legs,  hands,  and  feet 
it  appeared  as  bright,  red,  slightly  raised  spots  of  small  size, 
and  slightly  coalescent.  On  the  forearms  there  was  a  con- 
fluent bright  scarlet  rash,  slightly  raised,  fading  on  pressure. 
On  the  face  and  part  of  the  abdomen  it  was  confluent,  of  a 
dusky  purple,  and  fading  on  pressure  ;  but  there  was  one  large 
brownish  patch,  which  did  not  fade.  There  was  no  marked 
rash  on  the  back,  only  a  faint  mottling.  This  was  about  the 
eleventh  day  of  illness.  Next  day  the  eruption  had  the 
appearance  of  erythema  marginatum.  The  rash  lasted  six 
days  ;  it  itched  very  much. 

In  these  two  cases  the  proper  spots  of  typhoid  came  out 
after  the  other  rash  had  disappeared. 

In  a  third  case— a  girl  of  5— on  the  eighth  day  a  papular  and 
macular  rash  oame  out  on  the  thighs  and  extensor  surfaces  of 
the  knees  aud  elbows  ;  next  day  the  rash  was  more  extensive, 
though  still  confined  to  the  extremities.  The  rash  lasted  four 
days  altogether. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  aged  45,  a  Russian  Jew  on  his  way  to 
America,  there  was  a  rash  consisting  of  faint  pink  macules, 
with  a  few  petechiae,  probably  ilea  bites.  The  rash  disap- 
peared on  pressure,  and  was  most  abundant  on  the  back,  being 
scanty  on  the  limbs.  There  was  none  on  the  face.  Rose  spots 
were  not  seen.  The  patient  died  about  the  fourteenth  day  of 
his  illness.  From  the  account  given  he  had  evidently  been  in- 
fected before  he  left  Russia.  I  strongly  suspected  typhus,  in 
spite  of  a  positive  serum  reaction  (1  in  60),  and  especially 
because  at  the  autopsy  only  slight  swelling  of  one  or  two 
Peyer's  patches  were  found.  But  shortly  after  his  death  his 
daughter  and  niece  were  admitted  suffering  from  typhoid  fever 
with  all  the  common  symptoms. 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  rash  due  to  an  enema  or 
drugs.  

ON   BOTTLE-MAKERS'   CATARACT.* 

By  WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 


In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January  24th,  1903, 
appeared  a  paper  written  by  me  on  Bottle-finishers' 
Cataract,  in  which  I  described  in  some  detail  the  process 
of  making  ordinary  heavy-metal  (but  not  flint)  bottles 
(for  example,  wine,  whisky,  and  beer  bottles)  and  showed 
that  cataract  was  very  frequent  in  ordinary  bottle  finishers, 
was  posterior  cortical  in  its  early  stages,  was  due  to  the 
excessive  heat  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  bottle  finisher 
were  exposed  whilst  at  work,  and  could  be  prevented  by 
the  men  wearing  goggles. 

In  December  last  I  gave  evidence  on  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  a  Departmental  Committee  Qf 
the  Home  Office  entrusted  to  draw  up  a  schedule  of 
diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  in  connexion  with  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906. 

The  statistics  I  drew  up  for  this  purpose  I  was  about  to 
publish,  when,  on  January  5th  of  this  year,  a  paper 
appeared  in  the  Journal  by  Professor  S.  Snell,  of  Sheffield, 
in  which  he  stated,  as  the  result  of  some  inquiries  he  made 
from  certain  flint  and  ordinary  glass  bottle-making  firms, 
and  of  a  visit  to  certain  ordinary  glass  bottle  works  and 
flint  bottle  works,  that  "  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  they  (that  is,  bottle  makers)  are  liable  to 
the  affection  (cataract)  to  such  an  extent  us  has  been 
asserted." 

I  therefore  extended  the  field  of  my  inquiries,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  below  and  fully  confirm  my 
first  statements.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that, 
unlike  Professor  Snell,  my  investigations  were  restricted 
to  ordinary  bottle  makers  only — that  is,  those  who  made 
bottles  of  heavy  metal,  such  as  whisky  and  wine  bottles — 
for  an  inquiry  I  made  four  years  ago  led  me  to  believe 
that  cataract  is  not  specially  frequent  among  flint  bottle 
makers  (who  make  medicine  and  other  lighter  and  better- 
class  bottles).  Ordinary  bottles  are  made  at  huge  tanks 
which  are  heated  with  coal  gas  and  are  excessively  hot 
(2,500°  F.),  and  into  the  fierce  heat  of   these   tanks  the 

"  A  paper  read  in  the  University  of  Oxford  at  the  Congress  of  Eve 
Surgeons,  July  26th,  1907. 


"founder,"  the  "gatherer,"  and  the  "  finisher "  (otherwise 
called  the  bottle  maker)  must  look. 

The  "founder"  feeds  the  tanks  with  mttal  and  looks 
into  them  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  he  is  provided  with 
a  square  of  glass  to  look  through  ;  I  have  seen  only  one 
cataract  in  a  founder,  whom  I  operated  upon,  and  he  came 
from  an  ordinary  glass  works  where  sugar  basins  and 
tumblers  were  made. 

The  "gatherer"  looks  into  (he  tank  each  time  he 
'■  gathers  "  the  metal  for  every  bottle,  and  were  it  not  that 
nearly  all  gatherers  are  apprentices  or  young  men  who 
are  generally  promoted  to  be  "blowers  "  after  a  few  years, 
they  would  undoubtedly  develop  cataract  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  finishers.  Some  of  those  who  are  not 
fortunate  or  skilful  enough  to  be  promoted  do  develop 
cataract  (vide  infra). 

The  "  finishers,"  or  bottle  makers,  are  the  men  who 
suffer  most,  because  they  are  the  older  men,  having 
worked  their  way  up  through  the  grades  of  "taker-in," 
" wetter-off,"  "gatherer,"  and  "blower,"  and  because  they 
look  into  the  furnace  each  time  they  gather  sufficient 
metal  to  form  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which  necessitates 
exposure  of  their  eyes  to  the  fierce  heat  for  at  least  sixty- 
six  minutes  a  day,  or  five  and  a  half  hours  a  week  (see  my 
previous  paper). 

The  "blower"  turns  his  back  t)  the  "lo'.e"  of  the 
"tank  "whilst  at  work,  but  as  his  eyes  were  (xposedto 
the  heat  whilst  he  was  a  "gatherer,"  he,  too,  oeeaslonally 
develops  cataract. 

In  flint  bottle  works  the  mode  of  working  is  quite 
different,  and  the  heat  is  not  nearly  so  great,  being 
generated  by  coal  fires.  "  The  flint  bottle  finisher  sits,  in 
many  cases,  ten  yards  away  from  the  furnace,  and  works 
at  a  small '  glory  hole,'  into  which  he  need  never  look." 
The  bottle  makers  in  flint  bottle  works,  therefore,  are  not 
prone  to  cataract.  In  January  last  I  operated  upon  a 
cataract  in  a  finisher  from  an  ordinary  glass  works,  where 
he  finished  "  sugars  "  (that  is,  sugar  basins),  as  many  as 
800  a  day ;  his  was  probably  an  ordinary  senile  cataract, 
as  the  men  are  not  required  to  look  into  a  hot  furnace.  In 
these  works  the  metal  is  "gathered"  from  "pots" — little 
troughs  by  the  side  of  the  furnace— which  is  also  the  case 
in  flint  bottle  works. 

In  my  investigation  I  applied  to  the  local  secretaries 
of  the  men's  societies  to  which  the  bottle  makers  belong, 
these  officials  having  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
men  than  the  members  of  the  various  firms.  There  are 
three  ordinary  bottle  works  in  this  distiict,  and  I  wished 
in  the  first  instance  to  make  a  personal  examination  of 
all  the  men  employed  at  the  factory  which  I  visited  and 
described  in  my  previous  paper,  and  those  who  had  been 
previously  employed  there  and  were  no^r  disabled,  but 
a  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  outset,  for  the  men's 
officials  could  not  induce  the  workmen  to  submit  them- 
selves for  examination,  because  (1)  they  dreaded  they 
might  be  told  they  were  beginning  to  have  cataract  ; 
and  (2)  if  their  sight  was  at  all  defective  they  did  not 
wish  their  condition  to  become  known,  fearing  loss  of 
work. 

It  ia  the  duty  of  the  "  finisher  "  to  see  that  the  bottle 
handed  to  him  is  without  flaws  and  properly  made,  and 
when  his  sight  begins  to  fail  he  has  been  known  to  trust 
to  another  man  (a  "gatherer")  to  tell  him  of  defeats. 
Should  he  overlook  many  defects  he  is  liable  to  dismissal. 
Hence  an  inquiry  among  the  men  now  working  would  be 
valueless  unless  it  included  them  all,  as  those  with  defec. 
tive  vision  were  those  most  likely  to  avoid  examination. 
This  feeling  on  the  men's  part  may  partly  explain 
Professor  Snell's  failure. 

With  the  exception  of  the  men  now  employed,  some  of 
whom  I  examined,  I  made  a  full  examination  of  those 
men  who  are  now  disabled  from  working  through  cataract 
at  this  factory,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  P.  Heptinstall,  who 
has  been  Secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Glass  Bottle 
Makers'  Society  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  recently  left  the 
trade  as  a  bottle  finisher  for  fear  he  should  develop 
cataract,  as  his  uncle  and  father  had  done  (see  First 
Factory). 

In  addition  to  the  factory  referred  to  above,  I  made 
inquiries  of  the  two  local  secretaries  of  the  men's  societies 
at  the  two  other  works  which  are  situated  in  this  district, 
and  their  figures  are  given  belcw. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  of  the  Yorkshire  Bottle 
Makers'  Society  is  also  stated. 
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Table  I. — List  of  Men 

Superannuated— they  all  hid  Cataract  and  all  were  Bottle  Finishers. 

Age  when 

Sight 

began 

to  Fail. 

Age  when 
Disabled. 

Number  of 
Years  a 
1      Finisher. 

Condition  of  Lenses. 

Examined  by 

Right. 

Left. 

1 

53 

53 

27 

Lens  removed  for  cataract 

Clear 

I  he  writer. 

2 

64 

64 

30 

Cataract 

Cataract 

Dr.  Brears. 

3 

55 

55 

21 

Removed  for  cataract 

One  sector  of  senile  cataract 

The  writer. 

4 

49 

52 

24 

Cataract 

A  few  radii  of  senile  cataract 

The  writer. 

5 

62 

62 

32 

Posterior  cortical  cataract 

Posterior  cortical  cataract 

Dr.  Brears,  Dr.  D.  Blair. 

6 

7 
8 

R.  60 
L.  52 

? 
62 

55 

54 
53 

30 

? 
30 

Mature  cataract 

Removed  for  cataract 

Posterior  cortical  cataract 

i 

Posterior  cortical  cataract  and 
two  radial  sectors 

Removed  for  cataract 

Cataract 

Dr.  D.  Blair. 

1  Dr.  Call  TVeddell,  and 
'(       Dr.  Cunningham. 
The  writer. 

Table  II.— List  of  Workmen— all  Bottle  Finishers— ivho  had  become  Disabled  by  Cataract,  and  who  are  Employed  at  Other 
Work,  arul  all  of  whom  have  been  Treated  or  Examined  by  the  Writer. 


Age  when 
Sight 
began 
to  Fail. 

Age 

when 
Disabled. 

No.  of  Years 
a  Bottle 
Finisher. 

Now  Employed  as 

Condition  of  Lenses. 

No. 

Right. 

Left 

1 

50 

55 

32 

Hawker 

Posterior  cortical  cataract 

Removed  for  cataract  (aged  55) 
by  writer. 

2 

49 

49 

17 

Labeurer  at  light  work 

Posterior  cortical  cataract  and 
one  radial  sector 

Removed  for  cataract  by  writer. 

3 

36 

46 

28 

Manager  of  factory 

Removed  for  cataract  (aged  41) 

Posterior  cortical  cataract ;  some 
riuglike  peripheral  opacity. 

4 

47 

53 

18 

Night  manager  of  factory 

Slight  posterior  cortical  opacity 

Slight  posterior  cortical  opacity. 

5 

56 

57 

33 

Labourer  (four  years) 

Early  cataract,  radial  sectors 

Early  cataract,  radial  sectors. 

S 

63 

65 

1             * 

Lodgeman  at  factory 

Removed  for  cataract 

Removed  for  cataract  by  writer. 

The  Frequency  of  Cataract  in  Bottle  Makers. 

First  Factory. 
This  factory,  described  in  my  previous  paper,  employs 
at  present  about  130  hands  (54  boys  and  76  men) — 
namely,  24  takers-in  (boys),  24  wetters-off  (boys),  24 
gatherers  (6  boys  and  18  adults),  24  blowers,  24  finishers, 
and  10  founders. 

One  gatherer  was  working  with  a  cataract  in  one  eye ; 
he  was  24  years  of  age,  and  had  been  "  gathering  "  six  and 
a  hall  years.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  he  noticed  the  sight 
in  the  left  eye  beginning  to  fail.  His  left  cheek  (this 
being  more  exposed  to  the  fire  than  the  right)  is  inflamed 
and  scorched,  and  he  has  a  ripe  cataract  in  the  left  eye. 
The  media  of  the  right  eye  are  perfectly  clear  and  the 
fundus  is  normal.  There  is  no  history  of  any  injury.  He 
was  examined  under  homatroplne. 

A  member  of  a  bottle-makers'  society  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  50  and  is  permanently  disabled  from  working 
is  entitled  to  superannuation.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  at 
this  factory  at  the  end  of  1906  there  were  8  members  on 
the  superannuation  list,  every  one  of  whom  was  disabled 
through  cataract,  and  they  had  all  been  buttle  finishers.  (See 
Table  I.)  From  this  and  Table  II  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  24  bottle  finishers  at  work  in  this  factory,  and 
that  no  fewer  than  14  were  disabled  from  working  as 
bottle  finishers  because  of  cataract — an  enormous  pro- 
portion. 

All  the  above  cases  except  2  or  3  were  examined  by 
oblique  illumination  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  under 
a  mydriatic  when  necessary.  Cataract  was  not  observed 
nor  heard  of  amongst  any  other  class  of  workmen  except 
in  the  case  of  the  one  "  ga'herer  "  mentioned  above. 

The  number  of  cases  of  incipient  cataract  among  the 
men  still  working  I  could  not  ascertain. 

Second  Factory. 
At  present  about  274  hands  are  employed  at  thiB 
factory,  of  whom  167  are  men  and  the  rest  boys.  There  are 
62  finishers,  52  blowers,  etc.  With  Mr.  lleptinstall's  help 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  17  men— 16  fiiiishers  and 
1  gatherer— who  have  cataract  and  who  are  or  have  been 
connected  with  these  works,  namely  : 

8  are  superannuated  members — namely,  7  finishers  and  1 
eatherer.  The  total  number  of  superannuated  mem- 
bora  Is  14. 


5  are  working  at  other  work  than  finishing. 

2  are  still  working  as  finishers  (Nos.  7  and  8). 

2  are  disabled  from  working  as  finishers,  but  are  not 
included  in  the  above. 
Of  the  above  17  cases,  7  cases  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Heptinstall,  all  of  whom  have  been  certified  as  suffering 
from  cataract  by  various  medical  men,  and  I  have  per- 
sonally examined  the  10  eases  recorded  in  Table  III. 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  In  the  list  were  operated  upon  by  me, 
and  No.  7  is  the  only  man  who  is  still  working  as  a 
finisher  and  has  had  an  operation  for  cataract. 

Third  Factory. 

This  factory  employs  at  present  about  296  hands,  of 
whom  about  168  are  men  and  128  boys.  The  number  of 
finishers  is  54,  the  blowers,  gatherers,  etc ,  having  about 
the  same  number  for  each  class  of  workman. 

Six  men  (bottle  finishers)  are  reported  by  the  men's 
secretary  to  be  totally  incapacitated  from  working  by 
cataract,  and  he  adds — 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  to  know  all  the  cases  of  catarac*,  as 
men  don't  oare  to  give  publicity  to  the  same;  if  I  had  time, 
say  a  few  months,  I  might  get  to  know  a  great  many  cases  by 
private  inquiry.  There  are  many  youDg  men  who  don't  care 
to  let  it  be  known  they  have  cataract. 

Dr.  Douglas  Blair  attended  a  meeting  for  me  on  March 
2nd  of  the  men  at  present  working  at  this  factory,  and 
which  had  been  called  for  another  purpose,  and  examined 
the  eyts  of  32  men.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  young 
or  middle-aged,  there  being  only  three  or  four  old  men 
present. 

He  examined  the  men  under  difficulties  and  without  a 
mydriatic,  namely  : 

Twenty-one  finishers,  1  of  whom  had  cataract  in  the 
left  eye  only.  He  was  44  years  of  age  and  the  sight  had 
been  failing  for  a  year. 

Seven  gatherers,  one  cf  whom  had  cataract  in  both  eyes. 
He  was  45  years  of  age  and  his  sight  had  been  failing 
for  two  years.  The  left  eye  had  advanced  and  the  right 
eye  early  cataract.  He  had  been  a  gatherer  for  twenty 
eight  years. 

Four  blowers,  none  of  whom  had  cataract. 
That  the  proportion  of  cataracts  reported  amongst  the 
men  in  the  second  and  third  factories  is  less  than  in  the 
first  factory  is  due  simply  to  the  circumstances  that  the 
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Table  III. — Litt  of  Men  (all  Finishers)  who  have  Cataract  and  who  hxve  been  Ecamined  by  the    Writer. 


Age  i~. 

when  —j 

No.   Sight  *\ 

bet  an  g,« 

to  Fail  <: 


Conditions  of  Lenses. 


3 

R  51 
L.48 

— 

4 

R.  46 
L.  49 

- 

5 

R.  55 
L.  65 

- 

6 

R.  51  ? 

L.  50 

55 
56 

7 

R.  31 
L.   ? 

At 
work 

8 

R  38 
L.  38 

At 
work 

9 

R.50 
L.  55 

5* 

0 

R.  69 
L.  43 

43 

Posterior  cortical  cataract 
Posterior  cortical  cataract 

Removed  for  cataract  (aged  53) 
Removed  for  cataract  (aged  59) 
Removed  for  cataract  (aged  5S) 


Posterior  cortical  cataract  and 
a  central  congenital  dot 


Removed  for  cataract  (aged  36) 
Posterior  cortical  cataract 


Early  cataract,  posterior  corti- 
cal (?) 


Posterior  cortical  cataract 
Posterior  cortical  cataract 

Removed  for  cataract  (aged  51) 
Removes  for  cataract  pged  59) 
Removed  for  cataract  (aged  53) 


Posterior  cortical  cataract  and 
a  central  congenital  dot 


Posterior  cortical  cataract 
Clear 

Mature  cataract 


Was  a  finisher  for  18  years ,  and:is  now  a  packer  at  the 
first  factor;  :  brother  (a  finisher)  lias  cataract. 

Was  a  finisher  for  35  years  :  he  left  off  work  4  years  ago 
when  the  eye  condition  was  the  same  as  now.  in- 
capacitated from  working. 

Superannuated. 

Not  able  to  work  as  a  finisher. 

Not  able  to  work  as  a  finisher. 

Superannuated. 

Working  as  a  finisher  ;  with  a  +  lens  for  right  eye  V.  =  J. 

The  notes  of  this  case  were  taken  four  years  ago. 

Father  had  cataract ;  finisher  for  31  years :  super- 
annuated :  has  also  opacities  in  vitreous  and  disturb- 
ance of  retinal  pigment  in  both  eyes. 


inquiry  at  the  second  and  third  factories  is  so  much  less 
complete.  Still  the  numbers  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
extremely  common  cataract  is  amongst  bottle  finishers. 

Summaries  of  Cases  of  Cataract  Observed  in  the 
Three  Factories  in  the  Sunderland  District. 
At  these  three  factories  400  men  are  employed,  among 
whom  there  are  130  finishers,  130  blowers,  etc.  The 
gatherers  also  number  about  130,  but  one-fourth  of  them 
are  boys. 

Number  of  Men  knoion  to  have  Cataract  =  Jfi. 

i 
Founders.   Blowers   Gatherers    Finishers. 


Men  at  work  (report  very 
incomplete)        

Of  23  superannuated  men 
(who  must  be  over  50 
years  of  age) 


These  figures  prove  the  great  frequency  of  cataract  in 
bottl->  makers,  especially  la  bottle  finishers,  and  are,  I 
imagine,  unparalleled  in  any  other  trade. 

In  25  of  the  casts  of  cataract  the  age  at  which  the 
sight  began  to  fail  is  stated,  and  It  will  be  observed  that— 

The  sight  began  to  fail  in  1  case  between  the  ages  of  21-30  years. 
1,  ,,  „      3  cases        „  ,,  31-40      „ 

..  ..  ..     13      „  „  „  41-50      „ 

..  »  »      6      „  „  51-60      ,, 

•1  >.       2      „  „  „  61-65      „ 

In  other  wcrds,  in  two  thuds  of  these  cases  the  eyes 
began  to  suffer  from  catara  :t  by  the  age  of  50  years. 

As  the  cataract  nearly  always  begins  close  to  the  pos- 
terior pole  of  the  lens  which  is  near  the  nodal  point,  that 
is,  the  point  through  which  a'.l  rays  must  pass  which 
en  er  the  eye  without  undergoing  refraction  (principal 
rays),  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  very  grea'-,  though  im- 
provement in  the  sight  may  be  effected  by  the  use  cf 
atropine. 

In  21  eases  the  age  at  which  disablement  from  work 
occurred  is  knowr,  namel/  : 

1  man  was  dialed  between  the  ages  of  41  to  45  years. 

3  men  were  ,,  „  46  to  50      ,, 
13                ,.                 „                 ,,  51  to  55      „ 

4  fi  „  „  56  to  60      ,, 
3                 >.                  ,,                 .„                  61  to  65      „ 


disablement  through 
e  of  55. 

the  workman  was   e> 
is  known,  namely : 

15  to  20  years  before 

21  to  25  years   before 

26  to  30  years  before 

31  to  35  years  before 


In  14  out  of  20  cases,  therefore, 
cataract  was  brought  about  by  the  ag 

In  17  eases  the  number  of  years 
finisher  before  disablement  occurred 

Three  men  were  finishers  for  from 
being  disabled. 

Three  men  were  finishers  for  from 
being  disabled. 

Five  men  were  finishers  for  from 
being  disabled. 

Six  men  were  finishers  for  from 
being  disabled. 

The  number  of  veais  varied  between  17  and  35  years, 
the  average  being  27  jears. 

In  16  cases  in  the  above  lists  in  which  the  necessary 
figures  are  given  it  appears  that  the  time  between  the 
sight  beginning  to  fall  and  the  occurrence  of  disablement 
from  cataract  varies  from  some  months  up  to  ten  years, 
the  average  being  about  three  years. 

Both  eyes  are  almost  always  affected,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  eases  given  above ;  and  the  disease  often 
begins  about  the  same  time  in  both  lenses,  though  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  some  years  between  them  in  this 
respect.  In  the  Yorkshire  cases  given  below  both  eyee 
were  affected  in  33  out  of  the  37  cases. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Makers  of  the  Yorkshire  Umtee 
Trade  Protection  Society. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  above  society  ig 
2,623  ;  but  of  these  only  1.341  were  employed  in  December 
last,  made  up  as  follows: 

Men.        Apprentices. 
Finishers  (or  makers)  ...      447        ...        — 

Blowers 430        ...        17 

Gatherers  245        ...      202 


1,122 


219 


The  large  number  of  hands  unemployed  (1,282)  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  trade  is  a  decaying  industry,  owing  to 
foreign  competition.  Among  the  unemployed,  however, 
are  131  members  incapacitated  for  work. 

The  area  covered  by  the  society  includes  fhe  whole  of 
Yorkshire,  Blaydon-on-Tyne  with  85  adult  members, 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire  with  SI  members,  ancJ 
London  with  29  members.  In  Yorkshire  are  included  the 
works  at  Castleford,  Swinton,  Hunslet,  Taornhill  Lees, 
Knottingley,  Wakefield,  Bamsley,  Conisbro',  Masbro', 
Wombwell,  Stalrfoot,  and  Hull. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  A.  Greenwood,  the  Central  Secretary, 
has  prepared  me  a  list  of  all  the  members  who  have  been 
superannuated  during  the  last  nine  years,  numbering  114, 
and  showing  their  ages  and  the  diseases  Ircni  which  they 
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were  suffering,  and  which  caused  their  permanent  inability 
to  work.  All  these  men  were  examined  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Hillrnan  of  Castleford,  who  certified  their  condition.  To 
be  entitled  to  superannuation,  these  men  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  50  years,  and  be  permanently  unable  to 
work  at  their  trade. 

So  far  as  my  inquiry  is  concerned,  these  statistics  are 
very  incomplete,  because  there  are  no  figures  available  to 
show: 

1.  The  number  of  men  who  are  working  and  who  have 
cataract. 

2.  The  number  of  men  who  are  disabled  by  cataract  and 
are  under  50  years  of  age. 

3.  Men  who  have  left  the  trade  for  various  reasons 
(including  failing  sight)  and  who  have  now  cataract. 

Of  the  114  superannuated  members  (all  necessarily 
over  the  age  of  50  years),  37,  or  32.4  per  cent.,  had  cataract, 
and  all  but  one  of  these  were  incapacitated  for  work 
through  the  eye  condition.    There  were: 

79  finishers,  29  of  whom  had  cataract,  or  36.7  per  cent. 
26  blowers,      4  ,,  ,,  15  4        „ 

9  gatherers,  4  ,,  ,,  44  4        ,, 

Total,  114  men,  37  ,,  ,,  32.4 

1  know  of  no  other  class  of  disabled  workmen  with  such 
an  unwonted  prevalence  of  cataract. 

Of  the  37  cataract  cases  : 

11  were  disabled  between  the  ages  of  50  and  54  years  inclusive. 

12  „  „  ,,  55   „    59 
12              ,,               „               „  60   ,,    64 

2  ,,  „  „  65   ,,    70 

The  average  age  of  disablement  was  57.3  years,  but  if 
those  with  cataract  who  are  uuder  50  years  of  age  were 
xnown  and  included,  this  average  age  would  be  reduced 
by  some  years. 

In  addition  to  the  37  with  cataract,  11  others  had  other 
eye  affections,  making  a  total  with  eye  diseases  of  48  men, 
or  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole — namely  : 

2  had  traumatic  cataract  (not  included  in  the  above). 
i.  had  corneal  ulcer. 

3  had  optic  neuritis. 

5  had  other  eyeaftections(hypermetropia,  presbyopia,  myopia, 
"  failure  of  sight,"  and  defective  sight). 

Form  of  the  Cataract  in  its  Earliest  Stages. 

A  perusal  of  the  cases  detailed  in  the  tables  given 
above  shows  that  in  16  cases  the  disease  was  seen  in  its 
early  stages,  and  in  13  of  these  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
it  was  posterior  cortical  in  form,  and  in  only  3  was  it 
beginning  in  one  of  the  ordinary  senile  forms  as  peri- 
pheral radial  sectors.  It  is  true  that  in  2  of  the  posterior 
cortical  cases  there  were  radial  sectors,  namely,  in  one 
case  one  sector  and  in  another  two.  In  none  of  these 
early  cases  was  a  perinuclear  development  noticed. 

When  both  lenses  in  a  patient  were  seen  in  sn  early 
stage  of  the  disease  the  form  of  the  cataract  was  identical 
in  both. 

The  posterior  form  of  development  is  described  in 
detail  in  my  previous  paper.  Of  course,  an  ordinary 
senile  cataract  may  begin  in  the  posterior  cortex,  but  it  is 
a  rare  form,  the  common  forms  being  equatorial  radial 
sectors  and  opaque  layers  forming  around  the  sclerosed 
nucleus. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  cases  would 
begin  in  an  ordinary  senile  form  considering  the  age  of 
the  men,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  disease  usually 
begins  as  a  posterior  cortical  cataract,  but  It  differs  from 
\he  ordinary  posterior  cortical  cataract  as  described  in  the 
textbooks  in  the  following  points  : 

1.  Bottle-finishers'  cataract  is  a  primary  cataract,  there 
being  no  posterior  mischief  except  sometimes  disturbance 
of  retinal  pigment, and  when  it  is  successfully  removed  the 
sight  is  good,  though  the  workman  is  rarely  able  to  resume 
work  as  a  finisher  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. At  its  commencement  it  is  like  a  cobweb  in 
structure  (and  best  seen  with  a  +10  or  +12  lens  by  direct 
examination)  and  saucer-shaped,  owing  to  the  opacity 
being  immediately  within  the  posterior  capsule.  The 
outline  is  Irregular,  and  not  radial  nor  rosette  shaped. 

2.  Ordinary  posterior  cortical  cataract  is  one  secondary 
to  disease  of  the  vitreous,  choroid  or  retina,  and  conse- 
quently frequently  occurs  in  the  young,  and  after  its 
removal  the  sight  is  bad.  Moreover  the  form  of  this 
cataract  is  at  first  rosette-shaped  or  stellate,  its  centre 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens,  while  its 
rays  are  directed  radi  illy  toward  the  periphery  (t'uehs). 


A  posterior  cortical  must  not  be  confounded  with  a 
posterior  polar  cataract,  the  former  is  a  progressive  disease 
of  the  lens  substance,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  mere  dot  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  capsule  and  represents 
the  remains  of  the  hyaloid  artery  when  this  vessel  does 
not  disappear  completely  ;  it  is  a  congenital  and  stationary 
affection. 

Etiology  and  Prevention. 

It  is  interesting  to  ob2erve  that  cataracts  produced  by 
the  administration  of  naphthalene  to  animals  end  by  the 
injection  of  saline  or  sugar  solutions  into  their  blood  show 
an  opacity  first  in  the  posterior  cortical  layers  and  near 
the  equator  of  the  lens  next  the  capsule;  and  lenses 
removed  from  the  eye  and  artificially  dried  show  signs  of 
opacity  in  the  same  regions  first.  Magnus  affirms  that 
93  per  cent,  of  all  senile  cataracts  begin  in  the  same  way 
as  napthalene  cataract.  This  statement  lacks  confirmation 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unless  my  figures  corroborate  it. 
Case  3  in  Table  II  showed  the  opacities  both  near  the 
posterior  pole  and  the  equator. 

These  statements  lend  support  to  the  belief  that  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  gas  furnaces  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  an  opinion  bcrne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  freqaency 
of  cataract  in  bottle  makers  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  length  of  exposure  of  the  eyes  of  the  different  classes 
of  workmen  to  the  fierce  glare  of  the  tanks  ;  hence  the 
bottle  finisher  suffers  by  far  the  most,  next  comes  the 
gatherer,  who  is  succeeded  by  the  blower,  who  is  only 
seldom  attacked,  the  rest  of  the  workmen  being  affected 
not  at  all  (vide  supra).  A  shrinkage  of  the  lens  substance 
(drying)  caused  by  the  prolonged  exposure  to  great  heat 
may  cause  a  slight  separation  cf  the  lens  fibres  from  the 
capsule  first  near  the  posterior  pole,  which  would  account 
for  the  opacity  being  first  seen  there  and  its  peculiar 
saucer-like  shape.  The  equatorial  region  being  sheltered 
behind  the  iris,  especially  as  the  pupil  is  contracted  by 
the  bright  light,  escapes  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  CDrtex  near  the  posterior  pole. 

Cataract  does  not  appear  to  be  common  in  Iron  and  steel 
workers,  because  the  ejes  of  the  men  are  not  exposed  to 
the  heat  to  anything  like  the  extent  a  bottle  finisher  is, 
and  in  the  Siemens-Martin  process  I  am  informed  the 
men  wear  dark-blue  protecting  glasses.  Investigation  of 
the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  these  and  other  workers 
whose  eyes  are  exposed  to  great  heat  is  desirable. 

In  my  previous  paper  I  recommended  that  the  men 
should  wear  dark  coloured  spectacles  or  goggles  whilst  at 
work,  because  gles3  possesses  the  property  of  allowing 
only  30  per  csnt.  of  the  heat  rays  to  pass  through  it,  and, 
if  the  glass  be  daik  coloured,  many  of  the  light  rays  are 
intercepted  also.  This  suggestion  has  been  adopted  by 
half  the  finishers  at  the  first  factory  referred  to,  by  about 
one-fourth  at  the  second,  but  by  one  man  only  at  the 
third,  and  I  am  informed  that  there  is  already  a  belief 
amongst  the  men  that  the  glasses  have  done  much  gcod. 
At  first  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  wearing  the 
goggles,  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  moisture  from 
the  excessive  sweating  of  the  men  while  at  work,  but  by 
the  use  of  "  Lasin  "  pencils,  made  of  a  kind  of  soap,  this 
drawback  has  been  overcome.  At  one  works  the  goggles 
are  dark-blue  and  at  the  other  dark-smoked. 

I  am  told  that  at.  some  works  in  Germany  a  square  of 
framed  glass  hangs  in  front  of  the  hole,  through  which  the 
finisher  looks  into  the  furnsce.  The  eyes  of  the  gatherer, 
too,  should  also  be  protected. 

Doubtless  there  are  ctlierways — for  example,  by  slight 
structural  a'terations  of  the  holes  at  which  the  finishers 
and  gatherers  work — by  which  the  men  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  metal  without  their  eyes  being  exposed  to  the 
glowing  sea  of  glass. 

Medico-legal  Asphcts. 
Should  bottle-finishers'  cataract  be  put  on  the  Schedule 
of  Industrial  Diseases  appended  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  (1906),  it  i3  evident  that  preventive 
measures  will  be  at  ome  put  in  force  by  the  employer*. 
It  will  also  most  probably  lead  to  the  systematic  examina- 
tion by  an  expert  of  the  eyes  ot  all  intending  apprentices, 
and  possibly  to  periodic  examinations  of  the  workmen. 
Should  any  defect  be  found,  will  the  workman  be  allowed 
to  continue  t )  work  at  his  trade  P  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Workmen's  Comps>rsation  Act  swells  the  ^number  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  unemployable. 
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A   CASE   OF   CONGENITAL    OBLITERATION   OF 

THE    BILE   DUCTS    IN    WHICH   THERE 

WAS  FIBROSIS  OF  THE  PANCREAS 

AND   OF   THE   SPLEEN. 

By  J.  G.  EMANUEL,  M.D..  B.S.,  B.Sc.Losd.,  M.B., 
Ch.K.Birm.,  M.R.C.P.Lond., 


Xames  may  cling  though  their  significance  may  change 
with  advance  in  knowledge.  This  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  title  "  congenita!  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts."  This 
term  is  used  to  describe  a  variety  of  conditions  in  which 
there  is  evidence  that  eilher  at  birth  or  shortly  afterwards 
there  Is  obliteration  or  complete  absence  of  the  bile  ducts 
to  a  varying  extent  in  different  cases.  Thus,  in  one  case 
there  may  be  obliteration  of  the  duoderal  end  of  the  com- 
mon bile  duct,  in  another  complete  absence  of  the  gall 
bladder,  the  cystic,  hepatic,  and  ccmmcu  bile  due'.?,  and 


the  other  hand,  Rolleston  makes  out  a  strong  case  for 
regarding  the  cirrhosis  as  the  primary  change  and  the 
obliteration  of  the  ducts  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
cirrhosis. 

The  interest  of  the  present  case  lies  in  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  the  bile  ducts  completely  absent,  the  gall 
bladder  altogether  rudimentary  in  size  and  stiucture, 
and  the  liver  in  a  state  of  typical  biliary  cirrhosis,  but 
the  spleen  was  fibrosed  and  the  pancreas  exhibited  a 
eirrho-.ia  In  connexion  with  its  ducts  very  similar  to 
the  cirrhosis  in  the  liver,  but  with  this  difference — that 
whereas  in  the  liver  the  prccess  had  gone  on  to  oblitera- 
tion of  the  ducts,  in  the  pancreas  the  process  had  not 
advanced  so  far;  the  ducts  were  well  formed  and  patent, 
and  opened  in  the  usual  way  into  the  duodenum. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  previous  reference  to  a  condition 
like  this  in  the  pancreas  having  been  noted  in  connexion 
with  iheEe  so-called  cases  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the 
tiie  ducts,  and  I  regard  the  association  as  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  that  the  obliteration  of  the  ducts  is 
secondary  to  the  cirrhosis,  in  contradiction  to  the  theory 


Fig.  1.— Under  surface  of  liver  (natural  size;,    (a)  Rudimentary  ga'l    bladder,     (6)   rudii 
(c)  rudimentary  hepatic  duct. 


entary  cystic  duct. 


between  these  extremes  every  degree  of  obliteration  may 
occur.  There  is  one  feature,  however,  common  to  all  these 
cases,  namely,  the  liver  is  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis,  that 
variety  of  cirrhosis  to  which  the  term  "biliary"  or 
"  monolobular''  has  been  given,  a  form  of  cirrhosis  similar 
to  that  which  results  from  experimental  ligature  of  the 
bile  duct  in  dogs. 

The  view  as  to  the  association  between  the  obliterated 
or  absent  ducts  and  the  cirrhotic  liver  has  undergone 
complete  transformation.  Thus,  as  Rolleston  points  out, 
John  Thomson  ia  his  monograph,  dated  1392,  believed 
that  the  primal y  factor  was  a  congenital  malformation 
of  the  ducts,  and  that  the  biliary  cirrhosis  was  secondary 
to  this  malformation.  Later  on,  in  his  article  in  Clifford 
Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine  written  in  1897,  he  regards  the 
process  as  independent  of  any  congenital  malformation, 
and  due  to  toxic  bodies  in  the  bile  (like  toluylendiamin) 
causiDg  a  descending  cholangitis — that  is.  inflammation 
spreading  from  the  fine  to  the  main  ducts.  When, 
according  to  Thomson,  the  disease  has  gone  on  far 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  bile  from 
the  liver,  then  biliary  cirrhosis  begins,  as  It  does  in  the 
sliver  of  ?Eim»la  whose  ccmmon  duct  1  as  teen  tied.      On 


that  the  cirrhosis  results  from   the  obliteration  of  the 
ducts. 

The  post  mortem  appearance  of  the  organs  suggests 
that  in  intrauterine  life,  as  a  result  of  the  circulation  of 
some  toxic  body,  there  had  been  set  up  a  fibrosis  of  certain 
organs — namely,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  pancreas 
(and  perhaps  of  others  which,  however,  had  escaped 
notice.not  having  been  submitted  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion); that  this  fibrosis  in  the  liver  and  pancreas  had  its 
seat  of  election  round  the  hepatic  and  the  pancreatic  ducts ; 
and  that  while  in  the  liver  It  had  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  obliteration  of  the  ducts,  in  the  pan- 
creas it  had  not  gone  on  so  far,  and  here  the  ducts  had 
remained  patent.  The  brunt  of  the  poisoning  would  be 
expected  to  fall  upon  the  liver,  for  the  poison  must  reach 
the  fetus  from  the  mother  via  the  portal  vein.  Some  of  it, 
however,  would  pass  by  the  ductus  venoeus  into  the 
general  circulation,  and  of  this  some  would  again  find  its 
way  back  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery,  whilst  some 
would  reach  the  spleen  by  the  splenic  artery  and  some 
the  pancreas  by  the  pancreatic  artery.  The  liver,  there- 
fore, would  receive  a  double  dosage,  the  bulk  by  means  of 
the  portal  vein  and  a  smaller  quantity  by  the  hepatic 
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artery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spleen  and  the  jaEciess 
would  only  receive  a  relatively  small  quantity  through 
the  splenic  and  pancreatic  arteries  respectively. 

Rolleston  and  Hajne  describe  the  ciirhcsis  of  the  liver 
In  tlese  cases  of  congenital  obliteiation  of  the  bile  ducts 
as  of  a  mixed  type,  partly  multilobular,  that  if — ordinary 


The  child  was  born  at  full  term  and  appeared  healthy.  It 
was  breastfed  for  the  first  fortn:ght,  but  since  then  had  been 
fed  on  milk  and  barley  water.  There  was  no  jaundice  at 
tirth,  and  normal  meconium  was  passed.  Oa  the  fourth  day 
j»undiee  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  the  motions  became 
•'  white  like  milk  and  very  frequent,"  and  f.om  this  time  on- 
wards the  child  became  gradually  thincer  and  more  an  1  more 


Fig.  2— Section  of  pancreas  (x  360  diameters).  1  he  ducts  are 
well  formed,  lined  by  regular  columnar -celled  epithelium,  and  lie 
embedded  in  dense  strands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

portal  cirrhosis,  the  effect  of  the  poison  that  enters  by  the 
porval  vein — and  partly  monolobular  or  biliary  cirrhosis, 
the  effect  of  the  poison  that  reaches  the  hepatic  lobules 
by  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

In  the  present  case  we  must  assume  that  the  poison 
came  into  action  at  a  very  early  period  of  embryonic  life, 
since  in  the  case  of  the  liver  it  not  only  led  to  cirrhosis 
and  an  obliterative  cholangitis,  but  it  also  determined  a 
iaulty  formation  or  rather 
a  complete  arrest  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  large  bile 
ducts  outside  the  liver  as 
well  a  i  a  very  faulty  deve- 
lopment of  the  gall  bladder 
itself.  In  contrast  to  this 
condition  of  the  hepatic 
duets  were  the  pancreatic 
ducts,  for  embedded  in 
fibrous  tissue  as  they  were 
inside  the  pancreas,  exter- 
nally they  opened  on  to 
well- formed  papillae  in  the 
duodenum  and  apparently 
functionated  during  life 
satibfactorily.  This  con- 
trast between  the  bile  and 
the  pancreatic  ducts  is  well 
explained  by  the  liver  re- 
ceiving a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  the  poison  than 
the  pancreas,  as  pointed 
out  above. 

The   particulars    of    the 
case  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

A  female  infant,  10  weeks 
old,  was  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
Birmingham,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  G  \V.  Powell,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1905,  for  jaundice  and  diarrhoea.  Both  of 
these  symptoms  appeared  on  the  fourth  day  of  life,  and 
had  persisted  ever  slnoe.  The  general  development  of  the 
infant  was  (food,  but  it  was  wasted,  weighing  only  9  lb  ,  and  it 
was  deeply  j  lundloed.  The  anterior  fontanelle  was  depressed. 
There  were  no  external  signs  of  congenital  syphilis.  The 
heart  and  the  lungs  were  normal.  The  liver  was  palpable  1  in. 
below  the  cootal  margin  in  the  right  vortical  nipple  line,  and 
the  free  edge  was  sharp  and  hard.  The  spleen  was  firm  and 
palpable  two  fingerbreidths  below  the  costal  margin. 
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Fig  4.— Eectiou  of  spleen  ( x  60  diameters).    The  traboculac 
represented  by  thick  strouds  of  fibrous  tissue. 


Fig.  3.— Section  of  liver  (x  300  diameters).  The  bile  ducts  every- 
where small  and  in  places  completely  obliterated,  lie  obliterated 
in  dense  strands  of  fibrous  tissue. 

yellow.  The  father  was  health  y,  but  the  mother  did  not  look  very 
strong,  and  said  that  she  had  always  been  somewhat  delicate. 
She  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  in  infancy,  and  had  had  the 
eye  excised  when  she  was  8  years  old.  She  had  rheumatic 
fever  at  14  years  of  age,  and  a  second  attack  three  years  later. 
She  was  an  only  child,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  so  early  an 
age  as  to  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  her  own  parents.  She 
had  had  eight  pregnancies.  H^r  two  eldest  children  were 
alive  and  healthy,  aged  7  and  6  years  respectively.  The  third 
child  died  at  6  months  of  age 
cf  "wasting  disease,"  the 
fourth  at  8  months  of  age  of 
"convulsions,"  and  the  fifth 
at  8  months  of  age  cf  "  bron- 
cho-pneumonia." These  three 
children  were  all  healthy  at 
birth.  The  sixth  pregnancy 
ended  in  a  miscarriage  at  six 
months,  and  the  infant  the 
subject  of  this  article  was 
bcrn  next  at  full  term,  and 
since  its  birth  there  had  been 
another  miscarriage  at  two 
months.  The  mother  showed 
no  signs  of  syphilis,  congeni- 
tal or  acquired,  but  her  paren- 
tage and  appearance  sug- 
gested descent  from  a  poor 
stock,  and  her  child-bearing 
history  is  certainly  sugges- 
tive, at  all  events,  of  some 
chronic  tox.i?mic  condition 
during  the  later  years  of  her 
married  life.  This  toxaemia 
was  possibly  (some  would  say 
probably)  due  to  syphilis, 
but  no  further  evidence  in 
thin  direction  was  obtainable. 
The  mother  was  not  aware 
of  any  similar  case  of  infan- 
tile jaundice  having  occurred 
in  any  other  member  of  her 
family.  There  is  little  more 
to  record.  The  child,  after 
its  admission,  gradually  be- 
came weaker,  and  died  from  asthenia  six  weeks  later— 
that  is,  four  months  after  birth.  Tne  jaundice  persisted 
to  the  end.  On  March  17th  some  urine  drawn  oil  by  the 
catheter  was  found  to  contain  bile  pigment.  There  were  two 
or  three  motions  every  day,  ar.d  they  were  "  white,  like  thick 
milk."  The  temperature  was  subnormal  during  the  entire  six 
weeks  the  child  was  under  observation.  At  no  time  were  there 
any  haemorrhages.  The  weight  at  death  was  84  1  .>.  The  child 
was  treated  with  mercurial  m.ui-tlons,  hut  without  the  least 
improvement  at  any  time. 
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Post-mortem  Examination.—  Body  well  developed,  but 
markedly  waited.  No  signs  of  congenital  syphilis.  No 
enlargement  of  glands,  no  haemorrhages,  no  oedem?. 
Marked  jaundice  of  entire  skin,  conjunctivae,  and  all 
the  Internal  organs.  The  pericardium  was  healthy.  The  heart 
weighed  joz.,  and  was  healthy.  Tne  pleurae  were  healthy. 
Each  lung  weighed  21  oz  ,  and  exhibited  small  areas  of  collapse 
along  the  po-terlor  surface,  but  otherwise  was  crepitant 
throughout  No  ascites,  no  peritonitis,  no  enlargement  of 
mesenteric  glands,  but  a  few  enlarged  dark  coloured  glands  at 
the  hilum  of  the  liver  The  stomach  and  intestines  presented 
nothing  abnormal.  The  spleen  weighed  l<;z  ,  was  firm  and 
enlarged  The  kidneys  each  weighed  Joz  ,  and  with  the  supra 
renals  appeared  normal.  The  ureters,  bladder,  nterus,  and 
appendages  were  healthy.  The  pancreas  appeared  small, 
somewhat  shrivelled,  and  tough,  fhe  liver  weighed  7  oz.  It 
was  dark  olive-green  in  colour,  and  its  surface  was  roughly 
granular,  like  morocco  leather.  To  section  it  was  very  tough, 
and  obviously  markedly  ci  rhotic.  The  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum was  dissected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  hepatic 
artery  and  the  portal  vein  ware  traced  to  both  lob6s  of  the 
liver,  but  no  signs  of  a  common  bile  duot  could  be  found,  not 
even  a  fibrous  band  passing  from  the  gall  bladder  to  the 
duodenum.  The  ductus  venosus  was  traceable,  connecting  the 
portal  vein  and  the  round  ligament.  In  the  fissure  of  the  gall 
bladder  there  lay  a  whitish  wrinkled  tubp  ,'j  in.  in  diameter 
and  4  in.  in  length.  Its  tree  end  (the  fundus)  was  somewhat 
bicornuate,  and  did  not  reach  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver 
by  i  in.  The  opposite  end  was  continuous  with  a  dark-coloured 
ovoid  swelling  which  lay  in  the  transverse  fissure.  On  splitting 
longitudinally  the  narrow  whitish  tube  it  was  found  to  be 
divisible  into  two  nearly  <  qual  Iecgths.  The  anterior  half  was 
smooth  lined,  the  posterior  half  showed  spiral  foldings  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  suggestion  forced  upon  one 
was  that  the  former  re  presented  a  rudimentary  gall  bladder, 
and  the  latter  the  cystic  duct.  The  wall  of  this  tube  through- 
out its  length  was  thick,  and  it  contained  clear,  yellow-tinged, 
thin  tluid.  The  dark-coloured  ovoid  swelling  above  mentioned 
lay  in  the  transverse  fissure,  ar.d  appeared  to  be  continuous 
with  the  whitish  tube.  It  was  I  in.  long,  and  ,75  in.  in  width, 
ovoid  in  shape,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  Its  wall  was  thin, 
and  it  was  distended  with  a  viscid  green-coloured  fluid  quite 
different  to  the  contents  of  the  whitish  tuba.  Its  interior  was 
smooth  lined  and  was  coated  with  a  green  slime.  No  com- 
mun'uition  existed  between  this  ovoid  swelling  and  the 
whitish  tube.  I's  true  inferior  surface  was  free,  its  superior 
surface  inseparably  associated  with  the  hepatic  tissue  in  the 
transverse  fissure.  Possibly  this  may  have  represented  a  rudi- 
mentary hepatic  duct  which  had  failed  to  communicate  with 
the  gall  bladder. 

On  opaning  the  duodenum  two  well-marked  papillae  (a  small 
and  a  large  one)  were  present  opposite  to  the  htad  of  the 
panoreas.  Bristles  could  be  passed  into  these  for  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  towards  the  pancreas.  They  were  the 
openings  of  the  pancreatic  duct  into  the  duodenum. 

The  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  were  sectioned,  and  examined 
microscopically.  In  all  these  organs  the  characteristic  feature 
was  the  large  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  present.  There  was, 
however,  a  great  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  bile 
ducts  and  that  of  the  pancreatic  ducts,  and  this  contrast  is 
well  brought  out  by  the  excellent  photomicrographs  so 
kindly  taken  for  me  by  Dr.  JohnT.  Hewetson. 

The  liver  shows  fibrous  bands  of  enormous  thickness  per- 
meating the  entire  organ.  They  are  en'.irely  interlobular,  for 
nowhere  do  they  extend  into  the  lobules.  The  striking  feature 
of  these  fibrous  tissue  strands  is  the  enormous  number  of  bile 
ducts  they  contain  cut  in  every  direction,  some  longitudinally, 
others  transversely.  For  the  most  part  the  lumina  of  these 
ducts  are  conspicuously  absent,  but  here  and  there  they  may 
be  seen  as  spaces  filled  with  inspissated  bile  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  bright  green  colour.  The  cells  lining  the 
lumina  are  low  cubical  in  type,  and  show  well-stained  nuclei. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  contrast  between  these  cells  and  the 
cells  corresponding  to  them  in  the  pancreas.  In  the  pancreas 
they  are  columnar  in  shape,  regular  in  their  distribution,  and 
enclose  a  widely-open  lumeD,  while  in  the  liver  they  are  more 
or  less  cubical  in  shape,  more  irregularly  disposed  around  a 
lumen  which  is  everywhere  narrow  and  in  many  places 
obliterated. 

Sections  of  the  pancreas  show  healthy  acini,  well-marked 
islands  of  Langerhans,  and  well-developed  ducts.  These  duots 
are  lined  by  columnar  epithelium  with  well-staining  nuclei. 
Thev  are,  however,  seen  to  be  embedded  in  conspicuous  strands 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  is  moderately  cellular  in  structure. 
The  lumina  of  the  ducts  are  large  and  patent,  and  appear  quite 
normal. 

In  the  spleen  the  trabeculae  are  represented  by  dense 
fibrous  strands.  The  pulp  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  appear 
quite  normal. 

In  concluding  my  account  of  this  case,  I  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge my  thanks  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Powell  for  his  permission  to 
publish  it,  to  Dr.  A.  E.E.  Weaver  for  his  excellent  drawing 
of  the  liver,  and  to  Dr.  John  T.  Hewetson  for  the 
photomicrographs  of  the  microscopic  sections. 

The  bibliography  on  this  subject  will  be  found  at  the 
end    of    John    Thomson's  article  in  Allbutt's  System  of 


Medicine,  vol.  lv,  p.  257  ;  and  further  references  will  be 
seen  in  a  paper  by  Rolleston  and  Hayne  in  the  British 
Mrdicai.  Journal,  vol.  i,  1901,  p.  758;  and  in  Eolleston's 
jDiseases  of  the  Liver,  p.  639. 
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Since  January  this  year  some  195  cases  of  ringworm  in 
children  have  come  under  my  care  at  the  Wett  London 
Hospital,  Hammersmith,  and  69  at  the  Hospital'  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfrlars,  making  a  total  of  264 ; 
89  of  these  had  not  recently  been  attending  school,  some 
being  under  school  age,  while  others  had  been  kept  away 
from  school  for  a  considerable  time  before  coming  under 
my  notice.  In  a  few  cases,  no  doubt  by  inadvertence,  no 
note  was  taken  in  the  hospital  casebook  in  reference  to 
the  school  attendance. 

Tne  schools  which  the  children  had  attended  up  to  the 
time  of  earning  to  the  hospital,  or  up  to  a  short  time 
before,  were  noted  in  175  cases— 125  at  the  West  London 
Hospital,  and  the  rest  at  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  Each  of^the  hospitals  serves  a  wide  area;  the  cases 
at  Hammersmith  come  from  49  county  council  and  other 
elementary  schools,  and  those  at  Blackfrlars  from  41. 
Several  of  the  individual  schools  have  furnished  within 
the  period  more  than  one  case— for  example,  Brackenbury 
Road  School  no  less  than  8,  St.  John's,  Hammeismith  7, 
St.  Dunstan's  6,  Fulham  Palace  Road  6,  the  British 
School,  Brentford,  6,  and  William  Street,  Queensmill 
Road,  and  Sacred  Heart,  5  each  ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
schools  in  my  list  are  each  responsible  for  only  one  or  two 
of  my  cases. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  cases  of  ringworm  from 
these  ninety  schools,  which  have  come  under  my  personal 
notice  within  the  period  of  six  months,  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  the  school  children 
with  ringworm  ;  many  of  these,  no  doubt,  go  to  other  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries,  and  many  of  them  to  the  general 
practitionei  s  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  figures  which  I  am  able  to  bring  forward  from  my 
individual  experience  are,  however,  in  themselves  enough 
to  show  (1)  how  widely  spread  the  disease  still  is  among 
the  metropolitan  school  children,  and  (2)  what  a  large 
number  of  elementary  schools  now  are,  or  have  recently 
been,  contaminated  by  ringworm.  I  may  here  state  that 
many  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  coming  under  my 
care  were  really  bad  cases,  the  disease  having  existed  and 
remained  undetected  by  the  school  teachers  and  nurses 
for  a  considerable  time. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  what  proof  there  is  that 
these  children  acquired  the  ringworm  at  the  schools. 
I  freely  admit  that  some  of  them  may  have  contracted 
it  elsewhere,  but  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  all  of  them  had  been  attending  at  the  schools,  often 
for  weeks  or  even  months,  without  detection  ;  and  every 
one  conversant  with  the  disease  and  with  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  school  life  will  admit  that  they  must  all  of  them 
have  been  sources  of  infection  for  the  other  children. 
I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  in  the  large  majority  of  the 
cases  the  mothers  were  quite  right  in  saying  that  the 
ringworm  had  been  "  caught  at  school." 

Many  years  ago,  and  again  in  1905,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  I  pointed 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
authorities  against  the  spread  of  ringworm  and  other 
contagious  diseases  of  the  skin  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  cases  that  are  still 
coming  under  my  notice  at  the  two  hospital?,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  improvemont  since  then, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Education  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  has  to  a  certain  extent  increased 
its  medical  staff.  I  further  venture  to  say  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  see  much  improvement  until  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  becomes  a  reality, 
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until  periodical  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  children 
are  carried  out  by  specially-trained  medical  men — not  by 
semi  educated  nurses— and  until  all  suspicious  and  doubtful 
cases  are  at  once  submitted  to  competent  experts.  It  may 
be  easy  enough  for  a  nurse,  or  any  one  else  who  has 
seen  a  few  cases,  to  "spot"  an  ordinary  cass  of  ringworm, 
with  its  patches  of  stumps  or  broken  hairs,  but  every 
dermatologist  knows  how  frequently  old-standing  cases 
come  before  him  which  have  been  wrongly  diagnosed 
— even  by  medical  men  —  and  mistaken  for  eczema, 
seborrhoea,  etc.,  or  are  supposed  to  be  '  cured,"  because 
there  is  hair  all  over  and  only  a  little  scurf  to  be  seen  ; 
cases,  indeed,  the  true  nature  of  which  can  only  be  made 
certain  by  skilled  microscopical  or  cultural  investigation. 
Not  only  do  I  contend  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
to  adopt  efficient  measures,  which  is  a  matter  quite 
feasible,  for  preventing,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  con- 
tamination of  healthy  children  who  are  forced  to  attend  the 
elementary  schools,  but  I  further  submit  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  treatment  of  an  unfortunate  child 
who  has  presumably  contracted  a  contagious  skin  disease 
at  a  Government  school  should  also  be  undertaken  by  the 
State.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  cruel  thing  to  force  a  child 
to  go  to  a  school  where  ringworm  is  known  to  exist,  and 
then  to  siddle  the  poor  parents  with  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  disease  con- 
tracted at  that  school.  It  may  be  said  that  such  children 
might  be  taken  to  the  neighbouring  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment, and  so  many  of  them  are,  but  this  also  means 
trouble  and  expense,  loss  of  time  and  wages  for  the 
family,  as  well  as  trouble  and  expense  to  the  hospitals,  to 
whose  funds  I  am  not  aware  that  the  county  councils  ever 
contribute. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  mainly  a  question  of  expense.  A  few 
years  ago,  perhaps,  ignorance,  supineness,  and  penury  in 
such  matters  might  all  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
School  Board ;  bat  at  the  present  day,  and  considering 
the  enlightened  interest  the  cfficers  of  the  Education 
Department  are  taking  in  this  International  Congress,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lay  authorities  will  come  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  to  see  that  economy 
ought  to  be  practised  in  less  essential  matters  than  the 
prevention  oi  disease. 

A  great  deal  that  I  have  said  in  reference  to  ringworm 
in  schools  may  equally  be  said  in  regard  to  pediculosis 
and  some  other  objectionable  and  preventable  contagious 
diseases  of  the  skin.  I  once,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Alder-Smith,  examined  the  heads  of  a  large  number  of 
children  in  two  London  Board  Schools  ;  we  found  that  only 
2  per  cent,  of  the  girls'  heads  were  free  from  pediculi  or 
their  ova.  I  do  not  think  that  this  appalling  proportion 
of  infected  heads  is  at  the  present  time  quite  so  great ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  children 
now  attending  the  metropolitan  elementary  schools  are  so 
infected,  and  that  there  is  still  strong  probability  of  any 
clean  child  attending  these  schools  soon  becoming  in  a 
similar  condition.  Not  only  do  they  contract  the  pediculi 
by  close  association  in  the  class  rooms,  passages,  and  play 
grounds,  but  also  through  their  bats,  which  are  hung  in 
the  anterooms  one  over  the  other  and  closely  together. 
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TRANSPLANTATION  OF  THE  URETERS. 
Another  operation  of  extraperitoneal  transplantation  of 
the  ureters  Into  the  rectum  for  extroversion  of  bladder, 
performed  in  an  exactly  similar  fashion  to  that  in  the 
case  reported  by  me  in  your  columns  on  June  22nd, 
p.  1481,  was  performed  in  this  hospital  on  a  boy  of 
13  years  of  age  on  April  15th  of  this  year. 

The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  on  the  15th  of  the  following  June. 

For  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  discharge  from  the 
hospital  he  was  able  to  retain  urine  in  his  rectum  from 
thrte  and  a  half  to  four  hours  daring  the  wakiDg  hours, 
that  is,  from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  During  the  sleeping  hours 
he  was  able  to  retain  urine  in  his  re:tum  from  9  p  m.  to 
6  a«ri-  T.  V.  Ahmuqam. 

Victoria  Hospital,  Bangalore,  Mad-a°.  S.  Ind'a. 


DIURETIC  ACTION  OF  THEOSINE  SODIUM  ACETATE. 
A  vrvq  which  seems  likely  to  take  a  prominent  place 
among  usefnl  remedies  is  theosine  sodium  acetate.  Its 
effect  in  the  first  case  in  which  I  employed  it  was  striking, 
not  to  say  dramatic. 

The  patient— a  girl  aged  13— was  admitted  into  hospital  witb 
advanced  aortic  and  mitral  disease.  She  had  been  an  in- 
patient of  mine  on  three  previous  occasions,  and,  with  the 
help  of  rest  and  digitalis,  had  each  time  been  enabled  to  leave 
the  hospital  comparatively  well.  On  her  fourth  admission  she 
was  so  Dad  that  1  had  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Dyspnoea 
was  urgent :  the  heart  was  beating  tumultuously,  and  the  apex 
could  be  felt  almost  as  far  outwards  as  the  axillary  line  ;  there 
was  marked  pulsation  of  the  liver,  the  lower  extremities  and 
abdominal  walls  were  anasarcous,  and  considerable  ascites  was 
present. 

The  patient  was  put  on  digitalis,  but  this  drug  by  Itself  did 
not  seem  to  do  any  good.  As  the  abdomen  continued  tense 
and  there  was  considerable  impediment  to  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  paracentesis  was  resorted  to,  and  140  oz.  of  fluid 
were  drawn  off.  A  fortnight  later  the  same  amount  was  again 
removed,  aDd  the  operation  was  repeated  on  ten  other  occa- 
sions—that is,  twelve  times  in  all— at  intervals  of  a  fortnight, 
the  average  amount  of  fluid  removed  each  time  being  140  cz. 

When  the  thirteenth  operation  was  done,  the  patient 
was  almost  moribund,  and  she  begged  that  she  might  be 
tapped  again,  In  the  hope  of  getting  relief  from  the  dis- 
tressing dyspnoea.  It  was  then  that  the  house  physician, 
Mr.  Hayes,  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  the  effect  of 
theosine  sodium  acetate.  He  accordingly  ordered  5  grains 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  The  first  dose  was  given  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  effect  was  magical. 
During  the  night  enormous  quantities  of  water  were 
passed,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  whole  of  the  anasarca 
had  disappeared  from  the  lower  extremities,  while  not  a 
trace  of  ascites  remained.  The  patient  could  now  breathe 
quite  comfortably,  and  scarcely  recognized  her  own 
anatomy,  making  display  of  the  fact  that  she  could 
easily  put  both  her  legs  into  a  stocking  which  the  day 
before  could  with  difficulty  be  drawn  on  one  leg. 

During  her  stay  in  the  hospital  she  had  been  taking 
digitalis  on  and  off,  and  at  the  time  of  administering  the 
theosine  salt  she  was  having  five  drops  of  the  tincture  thrice 
daily.  I  therefore  tried  the  effect  of  leaving  off  the  digi- 
talis and  keeping  her  on  the  salt  alone.  Directly  this 
was  done  the  fluid  began  to  reaccumulate,  and  the  same 
thing  happened  when  the  salt  was  left  off  and  the  digi- 
talis given  alone.  Hence  it  was  obvious  that  the  copious 
diuresis  and  concomitant  subsidencs  of  the  dropsy  were 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  two  drugs.  Theosine 
salt,  to  be  effective,  needs  to  be  given  with  a  cardiac  tonic, 
such  as  digitalis.  This  has  been  my  experience  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  given  it.  The  patient  soon  after 
beginning  this  new  treatment  was  able  to  walk  about  the 
ward,  and  in  a  few  weeks  to  leave  the  hospital.  Under 
the  influence  of  digitalis,  with  the  occasional  addition  of 
theosine,  she  remained  for  several  months  in  better 
health  than  she  had  enjoyed  for  some  time.  She  was 
then  readmitted  into  hospital  with  pericarditis,  to  which 
she  succumbed ;  but  it  was  remarkable  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  illness  she  remained  entirely  free  from 
dropsy. 

I  have  now  employed  the  theosinedigitalis  treatment 
in  several  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  both  in  hospital 
patients  and  in  others  seen  in  consultation,  and  each 
time  with  the  same  result,  although  it  has  not  always  been 
so  striking  as  in  the  above  instance.  I  therefore  feel 
same  confidence  in  recommending  this  treatment  in  all 
eases  of  genuine  cardiac  dropsy.  When,  however,  there 
is  primary  blockage  in  the  lungs,  as  in  chronic 
bronchitis  with  extreme  emphysema,  it  is  less  efficacious. 
In  the  dropsy  of  parencbymstous  nephritis  the  theosine 
salt  has  in  my  hands  proved  useless,  but  in  the  cardiac 
dropsy  attending  the  final  stage  of  gracu'ar  kidney  its 
diuretic  action  is  eminently  satisfactory.  On  the  ascites 
occurring  secondarily  to  primary  portal  obstruction  the  salt 
appears  to  have  no  effect. 

A  woid  a?  to  the  administering  of  the  drug.  It  Is  a 
white  powder,  and  may  be  given  in  cachets  in  doses  of 
from  3  to  8  grains  every  four  hours.  Its  effects  should  be 
cirofully  watched,  as  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach. 
This  is,  indeed,  its  chief  drawback  as  at  present 
adminlet'  re  I. 

Harry   Camhikll,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P.. 

Physician.  North-west  London  Hospital  and  U>» 

Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases, 
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ACQUIRED  SYPHILIS  IN  AN  INFANT,  WITH 
TRANSMISSION  TO  THE  MOTHER. 
Although  suspicion  is  from  time  to  time  aroused  that  so- 
called  congenital  syphilis  in  babies  has  been  acquired 
since  birth,  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  proof  is  furthcoming. 
I  have  recently  had  an  interesting  example,  in  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  ascertain  that  the  infection  was 
in  no  sense  "congenital,"  either  comeptlonal  or  post- 
conceptional. 

The  infant  was  a  girl,  aged  12  months,  who  about  six 
weeks  ago  developed  a  cutaneous  eruption,  for  which  her 
mother  sought  advice.  The  child  was  well  formed, plump, 
had  cut  several  teeth,  and  had  not  suflered  from  "snuffles," 
or  any  previous  skin  eruptions;  but  now  the  whole  trunk, 
the  face  and  limbs  were  covered  with  a  uniform  yellow 
eruptior,  looking  like  wet  "  chamois  leather,"  not  raised, 
nor  scaly,  but  having  a  greasy  moist  appearance  without 
exudation ;  the  rash  was  patchy  on  the  scalp,  while  on  the 
limbs  and  face  irregular  areas  of  normal  skin  persisted ; 
on  the  vulva  and  round  the  anus  were  numerous 
condylomata;  the  throat  was  red  and  sore. 

On  inquiry,  the  mother  submitted  her  opinion  that  the 
whole  affair  was  attributable  to  the  nefarious  practice  of 
vaccination  (indeed,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  case 
will  come  to  the  ears  of,  and  be  largely  quoted  by,  the 
champions  of  the  rights  of  small-pox).  There  was  no 
evidence,  historical  or  visible,  that  a  chancre  had 
developed  at  the  site  of  vaccination,  which  operation  had 
been  performed  when  the  child  was  3  months  old.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  clear  history  that  when  she  was 
about  8  months  old  a  single  troublesome  sore  had 
developed  on  the  loner  lip  towards  the  left  side,  which 
had  slowly  disappeared  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  leaving  a 
scar  which  after  three  0:  four  months  was  sufficiently 
obvious.  Two  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  sore 
came  the  rash  which,  a',  the  end  of  another  two  months, 
was  as  described  above. 

So  in  itself  the  case  seemed  to  be  of  rather  later 
development  than  an  ordinary  congenital  case  of  s>philis, 
but  the  mother  provided  the  proof.  She  was  a  well- 
developed,  robust  young  woman  with  two  older  children 
(aged  8  and  4  years)  quite  healthy.  She  had  had  three 
miscarriages  shortly  altir  marriage,  and  none  other  since. 
Two  months  ago  she  attended  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary 
for  a  sore  on  the  right  breast,  which  appart-ntly  was  not 
diagnosed,  but  aroused  some  interest  and  discussion. 
This  healed  in  a  few  weeks,  being  dusted  only  with 
zinc  oxide,  and  left  a  circular  superficial  thin  scar  on 
the  right  side  of  the  right  nipple,  corresponding,  so  it 
proved,  with  the  position  of  the  scar  in  the  baby's  lip 
when  placed  at  the  breast. 

The  mother  had  a  faint  brown  macular  eruption  all  over 
the  trunk,  a  sore  threat  with  characteristic  exudate  on  the 
tonsils,  and  complained  of  nocturnal  headache  and  bone 
pains. 

There  seemed  no  doubt  that  she,  too,  had  acquired 
syphilis,  and  that  the  breast  had  been  the  site  of  the 
chancre,  which  was  derived  from  a  similar  and  earlier 
lesion  on  the  child's  lip  ;  the  origin  of  the  latter  remains 
unexplained. 

J.  A.  Nixon,  M.B,  MRC.P.. 
Physician  to  the  Skiu  Department.  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 
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HERTS  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  HILL  END,  ST.  ALBANS. 

A  CASE  OF  SEVERE  HEAD  IX  J  CRT  IN  A  PSYCHASTHENIC. 

(By  Bernard  Hart,   M.B.,   M.R.C.S.,  Assistant   Medical 

Officer.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  rase,  a  male,  aged  40,  was 
admitted  on  November  6th,  1906,  suffering  from  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  skull  and  other  head  injuries.  The 
following  history  was  obtained:  In  the  family,  so  far  as 
was  knowD,  no  cases  of  insanity, intemperance,  or  phthisis 
had  occurred.  The  paternal  grandfather  died  of  "  brain 
fever,"  hia  father  suffered  from  squint,  and  had  fits  in 
childhcod.   The  patient  himself  had  alwajs  been  a  tempe- 


rate, steady  man,  but  of  a  reserved  and  unsocial  nature, 
making  but  lew  friends.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  baker, 
and  worked  in  his  father's  shop  until  the  latter  failed  in 
busins  ss.  He  then  obtained  employment  as  a  shunter  on 
the  railway,  a  position  which  he  retained  till  August,  19C6. 
In  1894  he  was  run  over  by  a  railway  track,  sustaining 
a  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  left  leg.  This 
injury  was  treated  in  (Juy's  Hospital;  no  noteworthy 
mental  eflVet  was  observed.  In  August,  1906,  he  pur- 
chased a  baker's  business  iir  a  country  village  with  some 
money  inherited  by  his  wife.  The  business,  however,  did 
not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  he  was  unable  to  make 
it  pay.  He  worried  consideiably.  and  brooded  a  good  deal, 
though  he  readily  discussed  the  subject  with  hia  wife.  On 
one  occasion  he  remarked,  "This  place  will  turn  my 
brain."  For  two  cr  thiee  weeks  he  has  slept  badly,  and 
has  been  restless  at  night. 

On  the  morning  of  November  6ih,  after  his  customary 
morning  round,  he  went  into  the  bakehouse,  asking  his 
wife  to  call  for  him  at  tea  time.  When  she  did  so,  she 
found  him  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  holdiDg  a  billhook  (a 
kind  of  hatchet  used  for  chopping  wood)  in  his  hand.  A 
broken  hammer,  blood  stained,  was  found  near  by.  When 
spoken  to  he  did  not  answer  at  first,  and  seemed  stunned, 
but  a  few  minutes  later  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  "  finish 
himself,"  and  asked  for  a  razor.  He  then  quieted  down, 
talked  quite  rationally,  and  asked  when  the  doctor  was  to 
be  expected.  He  was  able  to  stand  and  to  walk,  and,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  he  assisted  the  latter  intelligently 
in  the  dressing  of  the  wound.  He  was  then  removed  to 
the  asylum,  which  he  reached  about  five  hours  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injuries.  On  alighting  from  the  carriage 
he  staggered  slightly,  as  if  intoxicated,  but  was  able  to 
walk  down  to  the  ward. 

State  on  Admission.— The  patient  is  a  strongly-built,  well- 
nourished  man.  The  ears  have  adherent  lobules,  but  otherwise 
no  stigmata  of  degeneration  are  present.  Old  healed  fracture 
of  both  bones  of  left  leg,  with  imperfect  apposition  and 
shortening  of  the  limb.  Temperature  98  2°,  respirations  2C, 
pulse  90— full,  regular,  of  moderate  tension.  A  considerable 
degree  of  arteriosclerosis  is  present,  and  there  is  some  tortu- 
osity of  both  radial  and  brachial  arteries.  Tongue  furred, 
but  not  tremulous,  breath  offensive.  No  abormality  can  be 
detected  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  Knee-jerk  present  on 
left,  alrro=t  imperceptible  on  right.  Plantar  flexion  on  both 
sides.  Superficial  reflexes  active.  Pupils  of  moderate  size, 
equal,  react  to  both  light  and  accommodation.  No  disturbance 
in  sensation  can  be  made  out— the  grips  are  equal  aLd  of  fair 
strength—  and  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  are  un- 
affected. Numerous  incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  present. 
They  have  a  general  antero-posterior  direction,  and  are  of 
varying  length  and  depth.  Situated  in  the  median  line,  and 
running  from  a  point  1  in.  above  the  glabella  to  the  mid-point 
between  glabella  and  occipital  protuberance,  is  an  irregular 
cavity  friDged  with  half-severed  strip-,  of  scalp.  Over  this  area 
a  large  part  of  the  scalp  baa  disappeared,  together  with  the 
outer  table  of  the  calvarium.  The  inner  table,  broken  into 
several  distinct  pieces,  which  move  up  and  down  with  the 
brain  pulsation,  is  still  present.  In  the  apertures  between 
these  pieces  small  portiens  of  the  underlying  dura  mater  can 
be  seen.  The  latter  is,  apparently,  uninjured.  Haemorrhage 
has  ceased.  The  facial  expression  is  dull  and  despondent— the 
angles  of  the  mouth  are  depressed,  the  inner  ends  of  the  eye- 
brows are  drawn  together,  and  the  remaining  facial  muscles 
lack  tone.  The  patient  lies  quite  still,  and  does  not  speak 
unless  addressed,  but  occasionally  he  sighs,  and  seems  as 
if  on  the  verge  of  tears.  He  is  clear  and  collected,  and 
gives  a  complete  account  of  recent  events,  but  gets  scmewhat 
irritable  with  prolonged  questioning.  He  states  that  his 
busioess  troubles  preyed  upon  his  mind,  so  that  he  hardly 
knew  how  to  act.  The  idea  of  committing  suicide  never  really 
occurred  to  him,  but  today  the  misery  of  everything  seemed 
suddenlv  to  overcome  him  and  he  hit  himself  with  the 
chopper' without  really  knowing  what  bo  was  doing.  He  thinks 
that  he  thin  lost  consciousness,  but  is  not  certain.  He 
remembers  his  wife  coming  in  to  call  him  to  tea  ;  it  was  only 
then  that  he  realized  what  Ue  tad  done.  Still,  he  is  tired  of  it 
all,  and  hopes  that  he  will  die  soon.  He  emphatically  denies 
having  used  a  hammer  in  addition  to  the  chopper.  All  this  is 
related  in  a  low,  tired  voice,  with  frequent  sighs.  He  is 
docile,  and  willingly  assists  in  the  various  manoeuvres  necessary 
for  his  treatment.  _. 

Progress.—  The  patient  was  kept  in  bed  on  a  milk  diet.  ±ne 
head  was  shaved,  some  of  the  ragged  portions  of  scalp  removed, 
and  antiseptic  dressings  applied.  November  7th,  190b:  ne 
bad  no  sleep  during  the  night,  but  lav  quiet  and  motionless 
Temperature  this  evening  rose  to  100°.  Urine  rather  nigu 
coloured,  faintly  acid  :  no  albumen  or  sogar;  specific  gravity, 
1030  November  8th:  Slept  one  hour  during  night.  Tempera- 
ture 9S.6D.  Pulse  harder.  Ophthalmoscope  shows  some 
engorgement  of  retinal  veins.  Patient  complains  of  slignt 
headache  and  of  severe  localizrd  pain  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  wound  on  coughing.  At  9  p  m.  chloroform  wag 
administered,  the  bruised  edges  of  the  wound,  which 
were  showing  signs  of  necrosis,  were  cut  away,  and  the  margin 
of  bone  trimmed  up  Tae  detached  fragments  of  inner  table 
were  then  rermved.  Daring  this  process  the  longitudinal 
sinus  was  unavoidably  opened,  and  some  dim  ;ulty  wes 
experienced  in  arresting  the  bleeding.  The  patient  struggled 
violently  during  the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic,  and 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  operation.  Morphine,  gr.  ^,  was 
subsequently  given  hypodermically.  November  9:h  :  Slept 
seven  hours  during  night.  Temperature,  8  am.,  98  2°  ;  8  p.m., 
100  4°.  The  patient  is  more  comfortable,  and  no  linger  com- 
plains of  headache.  November  10th  :  He  i<  progressirg  favour- 
ably ;  temperature  normal.  Mentally  he  is  quite  clear  and  less 
irritable,  but  still  somewhat  depressed.  Takes  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  frequently  asking  ques- 
tions concerning  its  progress.  Does  not  seem  quite  certain 
whether  he  would  like  to  get  better  or  not  but  is  convinced 
that  he  could  nol  bear  to  go  back  to  the  business — "  he  would 
rather  go  to  the  union."  January  6th,  1907  :  From  the  date  of 
the  last  note  the  course  of  the  case  was  uninterruptedly 
favourable.  The  wound  rapidly  granulatej,  a  moderate 
amount  of  pu3  being  formed.  The  patient  is  now  fairly 
cheerful  and  acxious  to  return  to  work  again.  Occasional 
fits  of  depression,  however,  still  occur,  during  which  he 
worries  over  his  home  affairs,  and  thinks  It  would  be  "  better 
not  to  be  alive."  February  6th  :  The  wound  has  now  healed 
completely,  but  a  considerable  antero-posterior  depression 
remains,  which  the  patient  is  endeavouring  to  conceal  as  far 
as  possible  by  growing  h  is  hair  long.  Ha  has  gained  considerably 
in  weight  since  admission,  8nd  is  employed  in  the  garden. 
His  work  is  satif  factory,  but  in  the  ward  he  is  solitary  and 
unsocial  in  his  habits  and  fond  of  indulging  in  daydreams. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  away,  but  makes  do  effort  to  obtain  his 
discharge,  leaving  all  arrangements  regarding  his  future 
career  to  his  wife.  His  intellectual  capacity  has  been  care- 
fully tested  at  intervals  during  his  residence  in  the  asylum. 
Attention,  memory,  reasoning,  and  power  of  calculation  have 
improved  to  a  slight  extent,  though  they  were  at  no  time 
seriously  sffi  cted. 

Eemarfs — The  case  presents  several  features  of  interest, 
both  forensic  and  psychological.  As  re  girds  the  former, 
the  chief  points  are :  The  severe  nature  cf  the  injury, 
which,  except  for  convincing  eviden  e  to  the  contrary, 
might  arouse  a  suspicion  of  homicide ;  the  comparatively 
slight  disturbance  of  the  general  physical  condition  and 
of  the  mental  faculties;  and  the  subsequent  uninterrupted 
recovery.  No  one  of  these  points  is,  however,  unique. 
Numerous  cases  of  self-infl.cttd  head  injuries  have  been 
reported,  and  in  several  of  these  choppers  of  various  kinds 
have  been  employed.  F.  J.  Smith1  mentions  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  after  attempting  to  destroy  himself  by  running 
his  head  against  a  wall,  struck  his  forehead  repeatedly 
with  a  cleaver.  "  Had  he  not  been  seen,  the  nature  of  the 
wound  was  such  as  to  excite  suspicion  cf  homicide." 
Staples2  described  several  analogous  cases,  amongst  which 
may  be  noticed  that  of  a  man  who  drove  two  stone  chii  els 
lntohls  head  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet.  The  first  entered 
ai  one  temporal  region,  and  protruded  from  the  cor- 
responding pjint  on  the  opposite  side.  The  second  passed 
through  the  frontal  bone  and  penetrated  1  k  in.  into  the 
brain.  With  the  chisels  still  in  his  head  he  walked  a 
considerable  distance  and  was  able  to  talk.  He  died  five 
hours  later.  Other  cases  have  been  reported  by  Smith  3 
M'Eldowney  and  Ward  Cousins1  have  recently  described  a 
case  in  which  severe  head  injuries  implicating  the  brain 
were  self-inflicted  with  a  poker.  Complete  recovery  without 
mental  lesion  ensued.  Prognosis  in  cases  of  head  injury 
is  notoriously  uncertain.  'The  slightest  contus'on  may 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  while  fractures, 
accompanied  by  great  deprestim  of  bone  and  an  absolute 
loss  of  the  substance  of  the  b.ain,  are  often  followed  by 
perfect  recovery."5  Whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
symptoms  of  concussion  followed  the  infliction  of  the 
injury  cannot  be  definitely  decided.  None  were  present 
on  almission.  Signs  of  cerebral  irritation  existed  for  a 
few  days,  bat  the  course  of  the  case  was  otherwise 
entirely  uneventful.  The  psychological  features  are  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  patient's  former  history,  together 
with  observations  made  In  the  asylum,  point  conclusively 
to  the  existence  of  psychasthenia.  His  reserved  and 
solitary  nature,  the  presence  of  social  timidity,  the 
tendency  to  reverie  and  day  dreaming,  the  inability  to 
come  to  any  decision  concerning  his  future  career,  and 
iihe  leaving  of  these  details  to  his  wife— all  contribule 
to  this  clinical  picture.  He  was  perfectly  competent  to 
live  his  life  in  a  subordinate  position,  where  all  his 
actions  were  directed  by  others,  but  broke  down  entirely 
when    required    to    act    upon    his    own    responsibility. 


Here  we  have  that  failure  to  grapple  with  novel  con- 
ditions, to  grasp  and  to  act  upon  the  reality  of  things, 
and  the  accompanying  subjective  sense  cf  mental  insuffi- 
ciency which  form  the  essential  basis  cf  psychasthenia. 
It  would  in  no  sense  cf  the  word  be  correct  to  designate 
the  condition  as  melancholia.  Most  people  become 
depressed  if  their  business  is  failing,  and,  if  the  constitu- 
tional mental  infirmities  mentioned  above  are  taken 
into  account,  the  emotional  reaction  in  this  case  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  adequate  to  the  external  condi- 
tions. Melancholia.moreover.mightfromasupeificialpoint 
of  view,  explain  the  attempted  suicide,  but  the  concept  of 
psychasthen'a  erables  us  to  understand  why  the  patient 
failed  in  business— a  far  mere  fundamental  consideration. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  significance 
to  be  attached  to  the  a' tual  suicidal  attempt.  Obsessions 
and  impulses  of  various  kinds  are,  of  course,  common  in 
psychasthenia,  but  their  most  efSfntial  characteristic  is 
that  they  rarely  lead  to  any  definite  action.  Suicidal 
obsessions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  actual  suicide  is 
extreme'y  rare.  Janet,6  however,  considers  that  certain 
patients  of  this  type  do  actually  kill  themselves,  not  as  a 
result  of  any  obsession  or  irresistible  impulse,  but 
deliberately,  because  they  have  no  hope  that  their  illness 
will  ever  be  cured.  But  our  present  case  can  certainly 
not  be  brought  under  this  head.  Here  there  was  a  wild 
unreasoning  violence,  which  reminds  one  more  of  certain 
phases  of  dementia  praecox  and  epilepsy.  There  is  no 
other  evidence,  however,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  either 
of  these  latter  diseases.  Nevertheless,  this  resemblance  is 
of  interest  in  the  light  of  the  close  relationship  between 
psychasthenia  and  epilepsy,  which  has  been  emphasized 
by  numerous  authors  7  The  solu'ion  of  the  difficulty  Is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  word  "  suicide  " 
is,  in  reality,  absolutely  inapplicable.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  idea  of  killlDg  himself  never  occurred  to 
the  patient.  Had  it  done  so,  he  would  probably  have 
selected  some  more  certain  and  less  painful  method.  The 
act  was  performed  in  a  state  of  anguish  or  frenzy,  during 
whi  h  "  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing."  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  he  did  actually  make  use  of  the 
hammer  which  was  afterwards  found  by  his  side.  The 
fact  that  there  was  no  subsequent  recollection  of  having 
done  so  casts  a  significant  light  upon  the  mental  condi- 
tion existing  at  the  time  the  injuries  were  inflicted.  Now, 
states  of  anguish  of  th's  kind  are  common  in  psych- 
asthenia, and  are  analogous  to  the  well  known  phobias. 
During  these  crises  various  movemen's,  sometimes 
violent  but  usually  more  or  less  aimless  and  inco-ordl- 
nated,  may  occur,  often  to  such  an  extent  that  the  attack 
may  simulate  a  hysterical  fit.  According  to  Janet,  these 
states  are  due  to  a  lowering  of  the  '•  mental  level,"  that  is 
to  say,  a  loweiiag  of  the  synthetiziDg  power  of  the  mind, 
and  their  exciting  cause  is  often  to  be  found  in  some 
mental  or  physical  s'ress.  Such  a  cause  would  be  fur- 
nished in  cu.-  present  case  by  the  emotional  reaction  due 
to  the  failure  in  business.  On  the  whole,  therefere,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  pseudo  attempt  at  suicide 
is  to  be  best  explained  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  this 
kind. 

References. 
'Taylor's    Principles  and   Practice  of  Helical    '         1  udi    .v.   p.   461. 
i/ourn.  Am.  Med.  Assoc  ,  1887,  quoted  in  Dtion  Mann! 
cine     '•'  Med    Times  and   t';a:ettr,   1878.    'British  Mbdicai    .Icikwi, 
May  4th,  1907     '  Taylor's  Principles,  p  497      >'  l.es    ■  •  --•'.■• .-■  . '  (n  ptych- 
asthenic,  p    80.     •  Ibitl.,  p.  £02;  Haskovec.    Conlrib    d  la  ccmna 
des  id,,'  ,,1,..;  hud's:   Raymond,  Lec.jns  cliniqiics  sur  let    maladies  dti 
systeme  nerreux,  1901,  p.  115 

The  third  Italian  congress  on  diseases  of  occupition  will 
be  held  at  Palermo  in  October. 

French  Congress  of  Medicine.— The  French  Congress 
of  Medicine  will  beheld  in  Paris  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Debove  The  opening  meeting  will  take  place 
on  Mondav,  October  14th,  and  will  be'  continued  on  the 
15th  and  16th.  Reports  will  be  presented  by  M  M.  Lanose  M 
and  C*staigne  on  the  treatment  of  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach;  by  MM.  (iilbert  Ballet  and  Delhelm  and 
M.  S  linton  on  the  pathogeny  and  treatment  of  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  ;  and  by  MM.  Carriers  and  Marcel 
LabK'  on  haemophilia.  Among  the  su'  i<  cts  proposed  for 
discussion  are  the  surgical  treatment  of  simple  ulcer  of 
the  stomach;  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis  oi  serial  or  in- 
testinal origin?  acid-resistant  bacilli;  the  therapeutic 
action  of  radium  ;  ionic  medication  ;  the  use  of  0;  llargol ; 
the  therapeutic  value  of  tuberculin  ;  the  sorumtherapy  oi 
\  dysentery  and  cutaneous  sporotrichoses. 
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THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  OF  THE 
LABYRINTH. 
A  laroe  amount  of  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  the 
internal  ear  has  been  done  by  Claudius,  Hyrtl,  Danker, 
Alexander,  and  Retzius,  but  Dr.  Gray's  research  upon  the 
macrosopie  anatomy  of  that  important  sense  organ1  is  by 
far  the  most  elaborate  and  compute  which  has  yd  been 
undertaken.  Tne  woik  has  occupied  a  period  of  seven 
years,  and,  as  the  title  indicates,  it  includes  in  its  scope 
all  classes  of  vertebrate s  except  fishes.  The  first  volume, 
however,  deals  only  with  ctrtain  croups  of  mammals,  in- 
cludi c g  primates, cheiroptera,  earnivora  ungulata.edentata, 
and  rodentia.  The  general  conclusions  which  Dr.  Gray 
deduces  from  his  observations  are  that  as  all  animals, 
whatever  their  habitat,  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
scund  waves,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the 
cochlea  will  show  little  or  no  evidence  of  retrograde 
changes,  and  investigation  supports  this  assumption. 
Further,  Dr.  Gray  believes  that  in  the  case  of  two  animals 
of  a  given  order  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  one  with  the 
greater  number  of  turns  in  its  cochlea  is  the  further 
removed  from  the  original  common  ancestor;  and  in 
association  with  this  assumption  it  is  interesting  to  cote 
that  amongst  the  primates,  whilst  the  usual  number  of 
turns  is2i.as  in  man,  the  lemur's  cochlea  has  only  21  turns, 
and  the  cochlea  of  the  yellow  ficed  baboon  makes  3i  turns. 
No  great  objection  can  be  made  to  Dr.  Gray's  suggestions 
regarding  the  cochlea,  but  his  remarks  regarding  the 
semicircular  canal  seem  less  surely  based.  He  accepts  the 
belief  that  the  canals  htve  nothing  to  do  with  scund,  but 
serve  to  give  the  animal  a  sense  "of  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  moving  or  being  mcved,"  and  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  sense  reaches  its  highest  development 
in  birds  and  fishes.  Oa  the  other  hand,  he  admits  that 
the  canals  are  poorly  developed  in  the  porpoise,  and  he 
attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  movements  of  the 
animal  are  more  vigorous  than  delicate,  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  movements  of  the  head  on  the  trunk ; 
by  this  admission  it  would  appear  that  he  weakens  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  reason  why  the  canals  are  so 
well  developed  in  fishes.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  (0 
urge  any  criticism  at  present  regarding  conclusions, 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  not  before  us  ;  and  for 
the  success  of  his  method  and  his  beautiful  illustrations 
we  have  no  hing  but  congratulations  to  offer  to  the  author. 
We  would,  however,  point  out  that  it  wou'd  have  been  a 
great  advantage  for  the  reader,  fcr  purposes  of  comparison, 
if  the  various  labyrinths  had  been  photographed  from  the 
same  point  of  view. 


NEUROLOGY. 
The  Xtrvous  System  of  Vertebrates2  by  Dr.  J.  B.  John- 
stone, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
books  that  it  ha3  been  our  fortune  to  read  recently.  It  is 
a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
nervous  system  of  vertebrates,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present 
known  and  understood.  The  author  makes  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy 
and  functions  of  the  nervous  system  is  still  very  incom- 
plete ;  nor  does  he  make  any  attemp'.  to  suggest  that  the 
conclusions  he  has  formed  and  which  he  expresses  in  this 
volume  may  not  be  modified  or  added  to  by  the  results  of 
further  and  more  exhaustive  investigations.  Oa  the  con- 
trary, he  throws  out  several  sugg' slions  which  are  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  would-be  Investigators  who  are 
seeking  an  object  on  wlrch  they  may  direct  their  energies. 
Commencing  with  a  general  survey  of  the  morphology  of 
the  nervous  system,  Dr.  Johnstone  next  considers  the  main 
points  associated  with  its  development,  and  afterwards 
deals  seriatim  with  the  evolution  of  the  various  functional 
divisions  the  somatic  and  visceral  afferent  divisions,  the 
somatic  and  visceral  efferent  divisions,  and  the  sjmpa- 
thetie  system.  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  centres  of 
correlation  and  their  gradual  specialization,  the  cere 
bellum,  the  mid  brain,  the  di  encepha^n,  and  ends  his 
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volume  with  a  delightfully  clear  exposition  of  the  main 
features  of  evolution  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Amongst  the  many  gcod  thirgs  contained  in  the  volume, 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  is  the  account  of  the  gradual 
evolution  and  specializaticn  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
discussion  upon  its  possible  furetiens.  Dr.  Johnstone 
holds  thtt  the  cerebellum  "  is  cot  shown  to  be  a  necessary 
link  in  the  nervous  mechanisms  which  control  muscular 
action,  but  it  seems  to  add  something  to  the  voluntary 
movement."  One  of  the  most  important  points  which  Dr. 
Johnstone  brirgs  clearly  Into  view  is  the  apparently 
proved  fact  of  the  transference  of  function  from  one  to 
another  part  of  the  nervous  system  during  the  course  of 
phylogenetic  development.  The  book  teems  with  interest, 
and  will  be  useful  and  suggestive  to  the  busy  practitioner 
as  well  as  to  studsnts  of  medicine  and  science. 

Dr.  8.  A.  K.  Wilson,  Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the 
National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  has  ably  translated  MM.  Henry  Meioe  and 
E.  Fejndel's  monograph  on  Ties  and  their  Treatment,3  a 
work  which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  medical 
knowledge  on  this  difficult  and  hitherto  somewhat  obscure 
sul  ject.  The  volume  not  only  stands  for  the  observations 
of  the  authors  continued  over  a  series  of  years,  but  it  also 
contains  the  views  End  teaching  of  Professor  Brissaud, 
who  contributes  a  preface  in  which  hepiactlcal'y  associates 
himself  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  these  his  collaborators 
have  expressed.  The  word  "  tic  " — an  unfortunate  name  no 
doubt — has  a  quite  definite  meanirg  according  to  the 
higher  neurology,  but  it  has  been  confounded  almost 
universally  outside  neurological  spheres  with  such  spasms 
as  spasmodic  wryneck  to  say  nothing  of  its  application  to 
certain  fc  rms  of  paroxysmal  pain.  Tics  proper  are  purpose- 
less quasi-involuntary  habitual  movements  of  cortical  or 
psychical  origin,  as  blinking  of  the  eyelids  without  any 
object  of  protection,  frequently  repeated,  and  possibly 
unconscious — it  is  a  psycho  neurosis.  The  authors  discuss 
the  pathogeny,  varieties,  relation,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis 
of  tics.  They  also  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  view 
of  their  irremediable  nature,  and  develop  in  a  valuable  way 
the  treatment  by  re-educa  ion — an  important  contribution 
to  the  scheme  for  the  development  of  the  habit  of  correct- 
ing bad  hibits,  so  Important  in  many  and  wide  fields  of 
mental  and  bodily  hygiene.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  able  to 
combine  with  this  translation  the  views  and  definitions  of 
the  authors  contained  in  their  later-published  work.  He 
has  also  revised  and  largely  supplemented  their  biblio- 
graphy, bringing  it,  in  fact,  up  to  date,  and  has  added  a 
critical  appendix.  We  know  of  no  work  on  the  subject 
likely  to  be  so  useful  to  English  readers  as  this. 


ANATOMICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL,  AND   PHYSICAL 

DATA. 
Dr.  Hermann  Vieeordt's  collection  of  anatomical,  physi- 
ological and  physical  data  and  tables'  is  a  compendium  of 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology  and  of  those 
fac's  of  physics  which  are  important  to  medical  men  so  far 
as  such  knowledge  can  be  compressed  into  numbers  and 
percentages.  In  the  anatomical  part  the  absolute  and 
relative  weights  and  sizes  cf  all  parts  of  the  body  at  all 
ages  are  given.  Data  are  given  with  rega'd  to  the  influence 
of  the  mother  on  the  weight  of  her  children,  and  formulae 
are  provided  for  discovering  the  surface  area  of  the  body, 
the  weight  being  known.  Tne  lergth  and  thickness  of 
nerve  s  and  the  number  of  fibres  seen  in  their  cross  sections 
are  all  noted  and  even  the  s;z  =  s  of  the  bony  nuclei  in  ossify- 
ing bones  at  various  periods  are  grouped  in  tabular  forms. 
The  physiological  section  consists  of  tables  showing  the 
composition  of  every  rart  of  the  body,  of  all  its  secretions 
and  excretions  and  of  the  foods  snd  drinks  necessary  for 
its  sustenance.  Its  temperature,  its  working  capabilities, 
the  elasticity  and  cohesion  of  its  nerves,  their  conducting 
powers,  and  its  nerve  reaction  times  are  all  set  forth  :n 
figures;  the  periods  of  menstruation,  the  length  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  physiological  a  terations  it  produces  in 
the  mother  are  duly  recorded  and  comparison  is  instituted 

3  Tics  and  (heir  Treatment.  Bv  Hem-y  Meige  and  E  Feiudel.  With _a 
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between  the  maternal  and  the  fetal  blood.  The  physical 
part  dea's  with  thermometrie  scales, atmospheric  pressure, 
the  density  and  volumes  of  water  at  certain  temperatu  e', 
the  specific  weight  and  the  temperature  of  certain  well- 
known  bodies,  and  electrical  measures  and  units.  In  an 
addendum  of  practical  medical  analects  information  is 
provided  concerning  the  heights  of  eeit3in  well-knovn 
health  resorts,  the  best  temperature  for  foods  and  drinks, 
the  proper  period  for  sleep  at  various  ages,  the  incubation 
periods  of  various  infectious  diseases,  maximal  and  ltthal 
doses,  the  strength  of  bones  and  joints,  electrical  excita- 
bility and  resistance,  and  the  comparative  weight  and 
height  of  the  body  at  different  ages.  Authorities  are 
quoted  for  the  various  data  given,  and  the  conclusions  of 
different  observers  are  set  side  by  side  for  comparison 
wherever  such  a  course  seems  advisable.  The  labour  of 
colle3tion  and  arrangement,  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  the  author  may  be  congratula'ed  tbat  its  uselulness  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  his  book  has  attained  a 
third  edition. 

EiULMONABY  SYPHILIS. 

Dr.  Beriel,5  of  Lyon,  has  produced  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  effects  of  syphilis  in  the  lung.  Syphilitic 
lesions  of  the  lungs  are  at  present  comparatively  rarely 
recognized  during  life,  and  the  pathological  changes  in 
these  organs  which  may  properly  be  attributed  to  syphilis 
are  s'ill  only  incompletely  understood.  Recent  researches, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  spirochaete,  have  opened  the  way 
to  a  mere  precise  study  cf  the  part  played  by  syphilis  in 
various  disease  conditions.  In  a  short  historical  review  of 
the  advance  cf  knowledge  of  syphilis  the  author  divides 
the  course  of  progress  into  a  legendary  period,  which  did 
not  close  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  period  of  doubt  or  hesitancy  occupying  the  first  half  of 
this  centuiy,  followed  by  the  documentary  period  which 
at  leDgth  furnished  exact  knowledge.  The  earlier  chapters 
of  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  various  patholoaical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  lung  as  the  result  of  syphilis, 
in  the  newborn,  in  older  children,  and  in  the  adult.  This 
section  is  carefully  done  and  well  illustrated  with 
numerous  plates  showing  the  histological  appearances. 
Following  this  comes  the  consideration  of  the  clinical 
varieties  of  syphilis  of  the  lung  in  the  newbern,  in 
children  (in  whom  syphilitic  manifestations  in  the  lungs 
appear  to  be  uncommon),  and  in  the  adult.  In  the 
adult,  syphilis  may  produce  acute  affections  cf 
the  lungs,  such  as  bronchopneumonia;  the  chronic 
pulmonary  lesions  comprise  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, fibrosis,  and  gummata  of  the  lung.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  lung 
is  the  tendency  to  the  production  of  bronchiectasis. 
The  subject  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lung  is 
dismissed  very  briefly.  Case3  of  syphilis  of  the  lung  have 
been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis,  and  vice  versa,  and  we 
should  have  welcomed  some  discussion  as  to  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis.  It  is  well  recognized  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  not  infrequently  occurs  in  persons  who  are  or 
have  been  the  subjects  of  syphilis,  and  it  is  possible  for 
tuberculosis  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungtobe  present 
together.  The  author  quotes  a  case  in  which  (his  associa- 
tion was  found,  and  apparently  the  tuberculosis  was  mis- 
taken during  life  for  syphilis,  but  he  gives  little  assistance 
towards  preventing  such  an  error.  Treatment  is  discussed 
In  the  c  including  chapter?,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that, 
though  cases  of  the  more  acute  and  early  manifestations 
of  syphilis  of  the  lung  may  be  cured  by  appropriate  medi- 
cation, when  the  stage  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  with  cavita- 
tion has  been  reached,  and  in  the  sclerosis  which  results 
from  syphilis,  treatment  is  of  little  effect  and  cure  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  study  of  syphilis  of  the  lung,  though  the 
author's  interests  are  apparently  more  associated  with 
the  pathological  than  with  the  clinical  aspects  of  the 
subject. 


demonstrated  about  two  years  since  that  the  limits  of  the 
peritoneum  at  the  ostium  form  a  kind  cf  ring,  like  a  hem 
around  a  buttonhole,  efficient  in  maintaining  its  patency 
in  health.  In  this  pamphlet,  Ueber  der  Bait  der  Tuh^n.' 
the  author,  Dr.  Kroemer,  devotes  himsel!  to  a  subject 
already  discussed  by  Hoehne.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
thtroughly  correct  idea  of  tbe  arrangement  cf  the  folds  of 
the  tubal  muecsa  he  employed  Born's  method  of  "  recon- 
struction models."  A  very  large  number  of  sections,  over 
4.0CO,  in  fact,  were  made  through  a  Fallopian  tube  at 
three  points,  one  in  the  tubo-uterine,  one  in  the  isthmic. 
and  one  in  the  ampullary  portion.  The  sections  were 
modelled  on  thin  slips  of  wax  which  were  afterwards  care- 
fully  placed  together  in  due  order.  Pressure  of  a  warm 
spatula  was  sufficient  to  weld  the  plates  together.  Thus, 
a  wax  model  was  obtained,  and  the  precise  nature  of 
apparent  or  true  diverticula  made  clear.  The  diagrams 
and  their  explanation,  in  Dr.  Kroemer's  pamphlet, 
will  interest  the  anatomist,  but  it  is  also  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  pathologist  should  study  them,  espe- 
cially when  he  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  salping- 
itis and  the  precise  nature  of  tubal  pregnancy.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  many  appearances  once  held  to  be  signs  of 
disease  are  shown  by  Dr.  Kroemer  to  be  present  in  per- 
fectly normal  and  healthy  tubes.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  fusion  of  the  free  ends  of  plicae  as  well  as  with 
diverticula,  which  are  extremely  common.  The  fusion 
does  not  Imply  old  inflammatory  changes.  A  diverticulum 
is  not  a  trap  for  ova.  As  long  as  the  cilia  of  the  tubal 
epithelium  are  sound  they  will  watt  the  ovum  well  over 
these  perilous  recesses.  When  the  ciliary  movement  is 
interrupted  any  ovum  that  passes  along  the  tubal  canal 
will  be  in  danger.  Such  is  Dr.  Kroemer's  opinion.  It 
stands  somewhat  in  opposition  to  Couvelaire's  theory  that 
inflammatory  changes  such  as  that  observer  noted  in  his 
preparations  made  from  early  tubal  sacs,  appear  as  though 
secondary  to  the  abnormal  implantation  of  the  ovum,  and 
not  as  its  cause. 


THE  FAI.LOHAN  TtJI 
So  much  has  recently  been  written   by  German   patho- 
logists about  diseases  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  that  some  of 
their  countrymen  have  wisely  taken   into  consideration 
the  normal  histology  of   that  important  structure.     Opitz 
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PHONETIC  CONVERSATION. 
The  difficulties  met  with  when  the  doctor  and  nurse  are 
incapable  of  understanding  and  speaking  the  language 
spoken  by  a  patient  has  led  to  the  publication  by  Paul, 
Blaschke  of  a  Dictionary  cf  Medical  Conver/ation,r  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  ;  the  first,  a  medical  translator,  in 
which  the  author,  with  the  assistance  of  collaborators, 
has  attempted  to  arrange  sentences,  words,  and  questions 
under  the  heading  of  the  principal  word,  which  are  trans- 
lated into  German,  with  a  phonetic  pronunciation  accord- 
ing to  the  English  tongue.  In  this  part,  prayers,  model 
letters,  and  a  short  in^ex  of  German  words  are  also  gi/en, 
while  in  the  introduction  a  scheme  cf  the  method  of  pro- 
nunciation is  appended.  In  the  second  volume  the  same 
is  given  in  German,  with  English  translations  and  pro- 
nunciation. The  third  volume  consists  of  a  dictionary  of 
medical  terms  in  French,  German,  and  English  intermixed. 
The  value  of  these  volumes  depends,  first,  on  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,  and,  secondly,  on  the  accuracy  ol 
the  translations  and  pronunciations  given.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  we  may  admit  that,  theoretically,  an 
understanding  might  be  arrived  at  between  two  persons 
who  do  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  each  other's  language 
by  means  of  such  a  book.  Having  submitted  it  to  the 
test  cf  actual  practice,  we  found  that  in  some  experiments 
the  elaborate  method  of  phonetic  spelling  employed  led  to 
confusion  and  unintelligible  jargon.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  when  the  sentences  read  by  a  person  without  any 
knowledge  of  German,  could  be  understood,  the  rate  of 
progress  was  so  painfully  slow  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  real 
patient  would  be  in  danger  of  dying  before  the  medical 
man  could  discover  where  his  pain  lay  or  what  be  was 
complaining  of.  In  the  next  place,  the  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  author  or  his  colleagues  of  our  own  tongue 
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does  not  Inspire  us  with  confidence.  The  practice  of 
calling  "typhoid  fever"  "gastric  nervous  fever"  or  of 
"having  a  congestion  of  blood  to  the  head" 
is  unusual,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Misspelt  words 
abound  throughout  the  work,  while  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  translation  of  words  given  is  actually  incorrect.  A 
few  examples  may  be  cited:  "Feld-lazarett "  for  "Field 
ambulance  "  instead  of  "  field  hospital " ;  "  Ich  kann  nicht 
einschlafen  "  is  translated  as  "  I  cannot  sleep"  instead  of 
"  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  " ;  "  Reinigen  Sie  mir  die  Ziihne  "  is 
rendered  as  "  Clean  me  my  theeths."  The  word  "  blister" 
does  not  occur  in  the  sense  of  blistering  plaster,  but  the 
German  physician  is  told  to  say  "apply  a  Spanish  fly 
behind  your  ear."  The  odd  look  of  the  phonetic  trans- 
literations may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  equivalent 
given  for  the  English  of  "machend  Sie  abwechselnd  heisse 
und  kalte  Kompressen "— mehk  bai  tortis  hott  iind  kohlt 
kii'tiiplasms;  this  is  a  poor  specimen,  for  our  fount  of  type 
does  not  contain  all  the  queer  letters  and  signs  employed 
in  these  volumes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  further  with 
the  work.  If  the  authors  are  interested  in  obtaining  a 
trial  for  the  system,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  whole 
series  revised  by  some  one  who  understands  both  German 
and  English  well ;  but  seriously,  is  the  game  worth  the 
candle  ? 


THE    COMPOSITION   OF    CERTAIN 
SECRET   REMEDIES.* 


VI—  BURGESS'S  LION  OINTMENT. 
In  consequence  of  some  inquiries  as  to  the  composition  of 
Burgess's  Lion  Ointment  made  by  a  correspondent,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  of  interest  to  submit  this  proprietary  article 
to  examination.  It  is  supplied  by  E.  Burgess,  59,  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  London,  W.C.,  in  boxes  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d., 
4s.  63.,  lis.,  and  jars  at  22s.;  the  Is.  lid.  box  contains  1  oz., 
and  the  next  size  3  oz. 

A  circular  wrapped  round  the  box  is  headed  "  Amputa- 
tion avoided — the  knife  superseded,"  and  continues  : 

E.  Burgess'  Lion  OiDtmeDt  and  Pills  Have  deservedly  be- 
come the  popular  remedies  for  curing  all  diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Old  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Abscesses  (including  Tuberculous), 
Tumours,  Polypuses.  Piles,  Fistulas,  Shingles,  Venereal  Sores, 
Whitlows.  Broken  Breasts,  Bad  Legs,  Boils,  Scurvy.  Scrofola 
(King's  Evil),  Scorbutic  Eruptions,  Poisoned  Wounds  of  all 
kinds,  Stings,  Venomous  Bites,  Sourf,  Ringworm,  Itch,  Corns, 
Chilblains,  Chapped  Hands,  Cracked  Lips,  Cuts,  Barns,  Scalds, 
Gatherings  in  the  Ear,  Toothache,  Earache,  Neuralgia,  Itheu- 
matism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Quinsey,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Deaf- 
ness, etc.  ;  also  Ulcerous  Affections  of  the  Womb,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  apply  to  the  Proprietor,  personally,  or  by 
letter,  in  all  canes  free.  These  invaluable  medicines  have  not 
been  introduced  as  remedies  for  any  of  the  above  complaints, 
or  diseases,  until  they  have  in  each  case  practically  proved 
effectual.  To  those  who  are  suffering  from  diseases 
apparently  rendering  amputation  necessary,  they  are  especi- 
ally recommended,  as  they  entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  same  by  drawing  all  the  cause  of  the  disease  from  the 
affected  part,  cleansing  the  blood,  and  restoring  the  system  to 
a  sound,  healthy,  condition. 

They  are  vegetable  preparations,  and  the  Ointment  can  be 
applied  with  perfect  confidence  to  the  most  tender  skin.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  ingredients,  a  great  recom- 
mendation for  the  nursery — for  which  it  is  invaluable. 

Directions  for  use.  In  every  case  ichere  practicable  the 
Ointment  should  be  applied  as  aplaister  spread  on  a  piece  of 
soft  linen  large  enough  to  cover  not  only  the  wound  (it  any) 
but  all  inflamed  parts.  This  rule  applies  from  the  worst  cases 
of  ulcers  to  a  simple  cut.  Bathe  the  part  affected  with  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes  when  changing  the  plaister,  which 
should  be  done  night  and  morning,  or  oftener  if  there  is  much 
discharge. 

More  detailed  directions  are  also  given  for  its  use  in 
particular  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  ointment  being  a  "  vegetable  prepara- 
tion," analysis  showed  the  principal  ingredient  to  be  lead 
oleate  (lead  plaster)  ;  this  is  blended  with  resin,  wax,  and 
fatty  ingredients  ;  vegetable  extracts  and  active  principles 
were  found  to  be  absent.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate 
the  ingredients  of  an  ointment  like  this  sharply  one  from 
another ;  and,  since  the  ingredients  are  not  themselves 
simple  bodies  but  mixtures  liable  to  rather  wide  varia- 
tions, they  can  only  be  approximately  determined,  and, 


as  regards  the  lard  and  oil,  even  identification  cannot  be 
placed  beyond  doubt,  nor  can  small  quantities  of  some 
other  fats  be  certainly  stated  to  be  absent.  These,  how- 
ever, are  matters  of  minor  importance.  The  e .imposition 
arrived  at  has  been  checked  by  varying  the  analytical 
methods,  as  well  as  by  comparison  of  various  ointments 
prepared  according  to  formulae  suggested  by  analysis.  As 
a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  following  formula  was 
arrived  at,  which  gives  an  ointment  similar  to  the  "Lion" 
ointment: 


..    13  parts. 
..    20      „ 


L?ad  plaster        

Beeswax    

Besin         11      ,, 

olive  oil 12      ,, 

Water        6      „ 

Lard,  to     ICO      ,, 

Estimated  cost  of  the  ingredients,  about  lOd.  per  lb.  oS 
ointment.  


THE   INTERNATIONAL    ASSOCIATION   OF   THE 
MEDICAL    PRESS. 

Annual  Meetjno  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  the 
Medical  Press  met  this  year  In  London.  Its  first  sitting 
was  held  on  August  3rd  at  the  house  of  the  London 
Medical  Society  in  Chandos  Street.  The  President  of  the 
Association,  Professor  Posner,  of  Berlin,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  the  first  business  consisted  of  the  reports  of  the 
delegates  present  concerning  the  progress  accomplished  in 
their  respective  countries.  Dr.  Blondel,  speaking  as 
general  secretary  and  as  a  French  representative,  pointed 
out  that  the  Association  had  proved  its  usefulness  at 
Lisbon,  where  it  had  obtained  for  all  its  members  special 
privileges  and  preEs  facilities  when  the  Fifteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Medicine  met  in  that  town.  In 
Fiance  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  formula 
that  defined  what  constituted  gratuitous  journal?.  Some 
of  these  papers,  though  issued  by  commercial  firms  and 
in  the  main  distributed  gratuitously,  did  pretend  to  have 
a  few  subscribers. 

Dr.  Doleris,  another  representative  of  France,  deal- 
ing with  this  subject,  pointed  out  that  such  papers 
often  paid  their  contributors  very  well,  and  pub- 
lished articles  of  real  scientific  value,  jet  the  whole  thing 
was  done  merely  to  advertise  a  manufacturer's  goods. 
These  papers  competed  disastrously  with  genuine  medical 
journals. 

Dr.  Blondel  gave  various  reasons  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  representatives  of  the  Dutch,  the  Italian,  the 
Russian,  and  certain  other  nationalities.  The  Committee 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Austro- 
German  Association  of  the  Medical  Press  and  the  Associa- 
tions of  the  Medical  Press  of  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Norway. 

The  most  encouraging  note  was  given  by  Professor 
Posner  when  reporting  for  Germany.  Practically  speak- 
ing, all  the  medical  papers  published  in  the  German 
language  had  joined  the  Press  Association  ;  thus  they  had 
become  a  genuine  power.  Therefore  they  were  able  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  manufacturers  of  chemical 
products  and  the  drug  trust.  They  had,  however,  to  their 
surprise  and  gratification,  been  met  half- way  by  the  manu- 
facturers, who  seemed  equally  desirous  of  combating  dis- 
honourable journalism.  With  this  aid  they  were  able  to 
draw  up  a  black  list  of  more  than  forty  medical  men,  not 
all  of  them  Germans,  for  some  came  from  other  countries 
to  offer  their  services  to  German  manufacturers.  The 
German  Association  of  the  Medical  Press  had  deter- 
mined never  to  publish  anything  these  persons  wrote. 
Medical  practitioners  had  been  known  to  describe  cases 
supposed  to  be  in  their  own  practice  where  so  many 
patients  had  been  cured  by  the  use  of  a  particular 
medicament.  If  the  manufacturer  of  that  medicament 
refused  to  buy  their  article,  they  simply  changed  the 
name  of  the  drug  and  offered  the  same  article  to  the 
manufacturer  of  another  somewhat  similar  medicine. 
Now  it  was  quite  determined  to  put  an  end  to  such  dis- 
honourable practices,  and  Professor  Posner  was  pleased 
to  say  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  were  helping  in 
the  matter. 

Dr.  Dawson  Williams,  as  International  Treasurer,  pre- 
sented the  accounts  of  the  Association,  which  were 
mnrnvrH  •  n   narr.  of    the   rr.onev   will   be   devoted   to   a 
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publication  describing  the  various  national  branches  of 
the  in'ernational  organization  of  the  medical  press. 

When  the  morning  sitting  was  terminated  the  Com- 
mittee and  some  members  of  the  British  Association  of 
the  Medical  Press  were  entertained  to  laneh  by  Mr. 
Bland-Sutton  in  his  Persian  Hall,  which  is  an  exact  re- 
production, on  a  smaller  scale,  of  a  portion  of  the  palace 
built  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 

When  the  time  came  for  toasts  Mr.  Adolphk  Smith 
spoke  in  French  on  behalf  of  the  British  section.  He  did 
not  fail  to  make  some  happy  allusions  to  the  beautiful 
surrounding  decorations  and  their  symbolic  meaniog. 

Mr.  Bland-Sutton,  in  responding,  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  Persian 
Hall  was  fully  appreciated. 

^After  lunch  the  Committee  resumed  business.  The 
questions  arising  out  of  the  German  report  were  taken 
first.  Dr.  Dejace  thought  that  the  Germans,  by  their 
prophylactic  action,  had  set  an  txample  which  would 
bear  fruit;  but  in  Belgium  the  law  was  very  severe  against 
anything  like  black  lists  and  boycotting. 

Professor  Posner  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  was  to 
judge  what  wa3  printed  in  other  countries  and  in  an 
unfamiliar  language.  Even  at  home  we  were  sometimes 
deceived  and  failed  to  recognise  the  "  puff.''  Therefore  he 
urged  that  nations  should  exchange  notes  and  warnings. 

Dr.  Blondel  explained  what  was  often  done  in  France; 
how  manufacturers  reimbursed  very  liberally  the  cost  of 
genuine  experiments,  and  how  some  medical  men  claimed 
Chey  had  as  much  right  to  put  matters  in  their  most 
favourable  light  as  a  barrister  pleading  for  a  criminal  in 
the  dock.  It  was  very  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw 
the  line.  However,  as  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  censorship  in  such  matters,  no  journals 
affiliated  to  the  Association  should  publish  any  German 
matter  that  was  not  approved  by  the  German  Branch. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  really  effective  action,  and  if  it 
continued,  the  power  to  do  much  good  would  soon  be 
acquired.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  good  manufac- 
turers of  Germany  had  joined  with  the  good  journals  to 
prevent  dishonourable  proceedings.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

The  International  Association  of  the  Medical  Press,  taking 
into  consideration  the  articles  written  by  medical  men 
in  favour  of  medicinal  products,  urges  the  national 
associations  to  exchange  with  one  another  information  on 
the  character  of  these  articles  and  of  their  authors. 

The  Committee  then  considered  the  question  of  refusing 
to  publish  certain  advertisements,  agreeing  that  these 
should  be  refused  by  all  the  papers  or  by  none.  Unanimity 
had  been  attained  in  Germany,  but  it  must  be  extended 
to  all  the  countries  represented,  and  therefore  the  ensuing 
resolution  was  carried : 

The  International  Association  of  the  Medical  Press  urges  all 
the  national  associations  of  the  medical  press  to  come  to 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  medical  advertisements  that 
should  be  refused. 

This  concluded  the  business  arising  out  of  the  German 
report,  and  no  resolutions  were  proposed  in  respect  to  the 
French  report.  The  British  representative  had  but  little 
to  say,  except  to  explain  how  matters  stood  in  England, 
and  that  some  of  the  desires  expressed  by  the  Committee 
were  already  realized  in  this  country. 

In  the  evening  the  Committee  was  entertained  to 
dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  Lane  at  their  house 
in  Cavendish  Square.  Here  more  speeches  were  made 
and  much  cordiality  prevailed. 

Next  morning,  August  4th,  the  Committee  met  again 
in  the  Persian  Hall  of  Mr.  Bland  Sutton's  house,  and 
considered  the  utter  confusion  which  prevailed  in  respect 
to  international  congresses ;  in  regard  to  the  great  inter- 
national congress  of  medicine  in  particular  there 
was  no  consecutiveness.  Every  congress  was  organized 
anew,  and  no  account  taken  of  ttie  experience  acquired  at 
previous  congresses.  The  same  blunders  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  strongly  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  organization  to  prevent  the  clash- 
ing of  congresses  with  one  another  and  to  limit  their 
number. 

Sir  Felix  Semon  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  In 
which  the  laryngologists  had  been  buffeted  from  pillar 
to  post  by  the.  different  congresses,  with  the  result  that 
they  had  arranged  a  special  International  Laryngological 


Congress,  and,  after  having  been  eight  years  without 
attending  any  congress  whatsoever,  they  would  have  to 
attend  two  ccngTesses  in  two  jears. 

The  Committee,  in  view  of  these  facts,  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

The  International  Association  of  the  Medical  Press 
considers  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  continuity 
between  the  international  congresses,  and  expresses  the 
desire  that  a  permanent  bureau  be  created.  This  bureau 
should  consist  of  the  presidents  and  general  secretaries  of 
national  committees  of  former  congresses,  and  the  bureau 
of  the  forthcoming  congress,  together  with  the  general 
secretaries  of  the  former  corjgresses  of  medicine  and  the 
general  secretary  and  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  Medical  Press. 

Professor  Posner  announced  that  at  the  forthcoming 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
which  meets  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  September,  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  special  privileges  to  be  given  to 
the  members  of  the  International  Association  of  the 
Medical  Press  but  not  to  other  press  representatives.  At 
his  invitation,  the  Committee  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Medical  Press  decided  to  meet  at  Berlin 
next  year. 

Then,  and  after  a  few  words  of  explanation,  Dr.  Dawson 
Williams  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  at 
once  carried : 

The  Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  the 
Medical  Press,  taking  into  consideration  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  authors,  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  an 
article  published  in  a  medical  journal  has  not  the  right  to 
authorize  commercial  firms  to  reproduce  his  article 
without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
editor  or  publisher. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  the  Committee 
adjourned  to  Oddenino's  Restaurant,  where  they  were 
entertained  to  lunch  by  the  President  of  the  British 
Association  of  the  Medical  Press,  Mr.  Thomas  Wakley. 
At  dessert  time  the  health  of  the  host  was  proposed  by 
Professor  Posner  and  Dr.  Blondel,  who  expressed  their 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  manner  the  Lancet,  under 
Mr.  Wakley 's  editorship,  had  helped  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  medical  profession 

Dr.  Dawson  Williams  proposed  the  health  of  Professor 
Posner,  who  as  President  of  the  International  Association 
of  the  Medical  Press,  had  conducted  the  business  in  a 
most  able  and  fruitful  manner.  Though  the  questions 
handled  were  extremely  difficult  and  delicate,  he  thought 
the  resolutions  adopted  would  be  approved  by  the 
profession  in  all  countries. 

Dr.  Dejace  and  Dr.  Doleris  then  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  British  Association  of  the  Medical 
Press,  Mr.  L.  Eliot  Creasy,  who  had  been  the  principal 
organizer  of  the  present  meeting  and  receptions.  Thus, 
after  mutual  congratulations  and  with  the  hearty  exchange 
of  friendly  sentiments,  the  Committee  finally  separated, 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  it  had  done. 


International  Sanitary  Convention  in  Mexico. — The 
third  International  Sanitary  Convention  is  to  be  held  in 
the  City  of  Mexico,  December  2nd  to  7th,  this  year.  The 
previous  conferences  were  held  respectively  in  Mexico  in 
1902  and  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906.  It  is  expected  that 
each  delegate  will  bring  a  paper  relating  to  the  nation 
which  he  represents,  with  a  report  on  the  existence  of 
any  transmissible  diseases— especially  bubonic  plague, 
yellow  fever,  cholera,  malaria,  beriberi,  and  trachoma — 
that  may  prevail  within  its  boundaries.  Among  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  are  the  transmission  of  yellow 
fever,  the  means  to  be  used  in  combating  the  Sttgomyia 
fasciata,  tuberculosis,  and  various  administrative  measures. 
Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman  is  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Bureau. 

Italian  Medico-I.'  <;ai.  Society. — An  Italian  Medico- 
Legal  Society  has  lately  been  founded.  Its  head  quarters 
are  in  Rome.  Professor  Lornbroso  is  honorary  president, 
the  actual  President  being  Professor  S.  Ottolerghi.  The 
aims  of  the  Society  are  the  development  of  "a  true  ami 
healthy  medico-social  conscience,"  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  researches  on  medico- legal  subjects,  and  the 
enlightenment  oi  public  opinion  on  such  questions.  The 
lirst  problem  with  which  the  Society  proposes  to  grapple 
is  the  necessity  of  establishing  in  termed  i  a  '.e  institu- 
tions for  the  reception  of  offenders  who  can  neither  be 
I   imprisoned  nor  admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
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SECOND    INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    ON 
SCHOOL   HYGIENE. 

(Continued  from  page  SS5.) 
Medical  Supervision  of  Secondary  Schools. 
A   discussion  on  the  medical  supervision  ol  secondary 
schools  was  held  in  Section  II. 

1  Dr.  Gottfbid  Jojnell,  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  at 
Herndsand,  Sweden,  contriba'ed  a  paper  on  the  existing 
system  in  that  country.  Medical  inspectors  of  State 
schools  existed  as  far  back  as  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last 
century;  in  1863  their  duties  were  prescribed  by  an 
ordinance,  and  by  1868  probably  every  public  f  chool  in 
Sweden  had  its  meiical  officer.  Their  duties  were  ex- 
tended and  further  defined  in  School  Codes  issued  in 
1878,  1892,  and  1905.  At  the  present  time  the  duties 
of  medical  inspectors  of  elementary  schools  are  embodied 
in  a  special  eet  of  "  Instructions  to  School  Medical 
Officers  "  forming  part  of  the  Code  of  1905.    They  are  : 

1.  To  examine  the  scholars  medically,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  state  of  health  of  each. 

2.  To  adopt  preventive  measures  against  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious complaints. 

►  3.  To  superintend  the  school  premises  as  regards  their 
sanitary  condition. 

4.  To  provide  against  the  scholars  being  overburdened  with 
lessons,  etc.,  and  thereby  becoming  overworked. 

5.  To  attend  indigent  children,  in  case  of  illness,  free   of 


6.  To  draw  up  statements  upon  any  problem  that  may  arise 
regarding  school  hygiene,  and  to  hand  in  periodical  reports  of 
the  work  that  it  has  fallen  to  their  lot  to  discharge. 

The  secondary  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  State 
Secondary  Schools  Supervisory  Board  which  has  the  ser- 
vices of  an  expert  in  hygiene.  On  the  staff  of  every  such 
school  there  is  a  medical  officer,  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  State  ;  candidates  for  these  appointments  are  not  re- 
quired to  go  through  a  special  course  in  school  hygien?,  as 
hygiene  forms  part  of  the  curriculum  for  a  degree  In 
medicine.  Before  admission  to  a  State  secondary  school 
a  pupil  must  produce  certificates  of  vaccination  and  of 
freedom  from  any  illness  or  defect  unfitting  him  or  her  to 
take  part  in  school  work,  or  likely  to  have  a  deleterious 
influence  on  other  pupils.  The  duties  of  a  medical 
inspector  of  secondary  schools  are : 

1.  To  examine  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  school  free  of 
charge,  if  they  are  in  indigent  circumstances. 

[Formerly  there  was  a  rule  requiring  him  to  attend  children 
free  of  charge,  but  this  article  i3  no  longer  in  force  for 
secondary  school",  though  retained  for  primary  schools .] 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  every  term,  in  the  presence  of  the 
teaoher  of  gymnastics,  to  carry  out  a  careful  investigation  of 
each  one  of  the  pupils,  and  to  hand  in  to  the  headmaster  or  the 
class  superintendent  a  report  upon  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion. The  pupils'  sight  and  hearing  are  to  ba  tested  onoe 
every  year. 

3.  To  conduct  a  medical  examination  of  any  pupil,  either  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  headmaster  or  otherwise,  whenever  his 
or  her  state  of  health  seems  to  require  it. 

4.  To  afford  the  headmaster  any  advice  that  may  be  neces- 
sary or  expedient  in  oase  of  an  outbreak  in  the  school  of  any 
infectious  complaint,  and  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  infection.  A  definite  pariod  of  absence  from 
school  in  the  case  of  pupils  having  caught  some  Infectious 
complaint,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  is  not  pro 
scribed  by  the  schojl  Code.  In  no  case,  however,  is  it  per- 
missible for  a  pup'.l  who  hai  had  any  such  illness  to  return  to 
school  until  the  school  medical  offiaar  shall  have  pronounced 
him  or  her  free  from  Infection,  and  have  drawn  up  a  certificate 
to  that  effect. 

5.  To  inspect  ail  the  school  buildiDgs  thoroughly,  and  to  be 
present  at  ;he  teaching  of  gymnastics  at  least  once  a  month. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  duty,  tttention  should  be  particularly 
directed  to  seeiDg  that  the  pupils  are  not  set  to  execute 
morements  or  do  exercises  which  are  unsuited  to  their 
physical  powers. 

6.  To  spend  at  least  one  hour  per  week  on  the  school 
premises,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  advice,  if  such  be 
needed,  to  the  headmaster,  the  other  masters  or  the  pupils. 
This  hour  of  attendance  is  to  be  employed  partly  for  the 
reception  of  any  member  of  the  school  community  who  desires 
to  consult  a  medical  man,  and  partly  for  the  inspection  of  the 
conditions  und.  1  which  the  pupils  do  their  work;  how  they 
are  seated  as  regards  light  and  air,  etc.,  how  they  sit  at  their 
desks,  the  posture  of  their  bodies,  etc.,  and  what  degree  of 
mental  alertness  they  display  at  their  lessons,  etc.,  etc. 

'•To  supervise  the  curriculum  of  work.  The  chief  point 
for  the  medical  officer  to  observe  here  is  whether  work  and 
leisure  are  suitably  apportioned  in  the  curriculum,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  occurrence  of  overstrain  among  the  pupils.     If  the 
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any  particular  he  should  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the 
headmaster. 

8  To  hand  In  annual  reports  upon  duties  parformed  by  virtue 
of  oili  le. 

9.  When  new  buildings  are  being  erected  or  old  ones  altered 
or  repaired,  to  make  sure,  provided  no  other  specialist  in 
hygienic  matters  Is  called  in,  that  the  requirements  of 
hygiene  are  being  duly  and  adequately  fulfilled  in  the  building 
work  as  it  proceeds. 

10.  To  be  present  at  any  meetings  of  thesttffof  the  school 
where  questions  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  or  the 
sanitary  arrangements  on  the  school  premises  are  being 
debated  and  to  take  an  active  part  on  such  oacasions  not  only 
In  the  discussion  but  likewise  in  the  voting  or  drawing  up  of 
the  resolution  of  the  meeting. 

Thus  bo  far  as  hygienic  matters  are  concerned  the 
school  medical  officer  Is  an  actual  member  of  the  staff 
with  full  powers,  and  not  merely  an  advisory  officer  ;  it  la 
also  his  particular  province  to  see  that  the  State  regulations 
with  regard  to  physical  education  and  the  sanitary  state 
of  th?  school  buildings  are  carried  out.  Dr.  Jornell 
summarized  these  regulations  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  schoolhouse  should  be  in  a  healthy  situation,  with 
plenty  of  spaoe  near  it  for  outdoor  games;  a  play-shed  for 
resting,  sheltering,  or  hanging  clothes  in  should  be  erected  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  playground. 

(6)  The  rooms  intended  for  teaching  in,  etc.,  are  to  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  specially  in 
regard  to  them. 

(c)  The  gymnasium  must  be  provided  with  a  changing  room, 
a  douche  and  a  bath-room  conveniently  near  at  hand. 

(d)  Opportunities  should  be  provided  during  the  summer 
for  the  pupils  to  receive  instruction  in  swimming. 

(e)  With  reference  to  the  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  and 
cleaning  of  the  various  rooms,  lobbies,  etc.,  in  the  school- 
buildings,  the  headmaster  shall  draw  up,  In  consultation  with 
the  school  medical  officer,  a  detailed  plan  of  procedure,  to  be 
scrupulously  followed  out  by  those  whom  it  concerns.  A  copy 
of  that  plan  of  procedure  should  be  affixed  to  the  wall  In  some 
suitable  place  in  the  school  building. 

(/)  To  each  pupil  there  should  be  allotted  about  6  cubic 
metres  of  space  and  U  square  metres  of  floor  area.  The  pupils' 
desks  should  vary  in  size  to  accommodate  scholars  of  different 
heights.  Short-sighted  and  deaf  popils  are  to  have  suitable 
places  assigned  to  them  by  the  school  medical  offioer. 

(g)  Textbooks,  etc.,  are  to  be  printed  in  a  type  which  Is 
sufficiently  large  and  clear  to  preclude  any  danger  of  the  sight 
of  the  pupils  being  injured  by  the  use  of  them. 

The  school  medical  officer  is  not  required,  under  the 
code  now  in  force,  to  do  any  teaching. 

Dr.  Janet  Campbell,  L  C.C.  Medical  Staff  (Education), 
gave  some  account  of  the  system  of  medical  supervision  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  London  County  Council, 
a  duty  only  recently  undertaken.  As  most  of  the 
pupils  Intended  to  become  teachers,  systematic  in- 
spection was  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  of  health 
at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  to  eliminate  at  an  early 
stage  those  pupils  who  through  physical  defects  were  unfit 
to  become  teachers.  Every  child  was  examined,  soon  after 
admission,  as  to  vision,  hearing,  teeth,  general  physique, 
and  the  condition  of  heart,  lungs,  and  spine,  and  measure- 
ments of  height,  weight,  and  girth  were  recorded.  The 
parents  were  notified  as  to  defects,  of  which  anaemia 
(with  associated  headaches),  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
and  round  shoulders  were  the  commonest  in  the  girls' 
schools.  Much  might  be  done  to  Improve  the  physique  by 
remedial  exercises,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  drill 
mistress  In  these  special  classes  was  essential.  It  was 
important  to  guard  agaiDst  overstrain  in  the  case  of 
delicate  children.  Games  such  as  hockey,  tennis,  and 
cricket  formed  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  but 
even  in  regard  to  them  medical  supervision  was  very 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Coqhill  Hawkes  ccn'ributei  a  paper  on  medical 
andphysijal  examination  in  polytechnics  and  secondary 
and  primary  schools  for  girls.  Such  examinations  were 
at  pr,  sent  usually  voluntary,  and  therefore  not  a  good  test 
of  the  general  health  of  the  school.  Remedial  exercises 
were  left  to  the  gymnastic  mistress  without  supervision 
by  the  medical  inspector,  whose  duties  were  confined  to 
notifying  the  parents  and  the  head  mistress  of  defects  In 
the  children's  condition.  In  Sweden,  medical  inspection 
was  compulsory  in  private,  high,  and  elementary  schools. 
In  Denmirk  it  was  compulsory  in  elementary  schools 
only.  Each  school  had  its  own  medical  inspector,  who 
visited  the  school  in  autumn  when  new  students  joined, 
and  at  stated  intervals;  pupils  suffering  from  special 
diseases  or  deformities  were  referred  to  specialists,  to 
™M,,„f0  niinica.  or  to  those  attached  to  medical  gymnastic 
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training  schools,  (he  cost  in  the  poorer  schools  being 
defrayed  by  the  Government.  Mrs.  Coghill  Hawkcs  said 
that  as  medical  inspector  of  the  Central  Foundation  Schools 
lor  Girls,  Bishopsgate,  an  endowed  secondary  school 
with  a  large  percentage  of  Russian,  German,  and  relish 
children,  she  had  adopted  Scandinavian  methods  ;  there 
was  a  clinic  for  medical  remedial  treatment  under  the 
charge  of  a  gymnast  trained  in  Swedish  who  worked  under 
the  medical  inspector's  supervision.  The  medical  inspector 
visited  the  school  weekly,  examined  all  the  children  at  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  and  weakly  or  undeveloped 
children  were  given  a  special  course  of  remedial  exercises 
lasting  12  to  14  weeks,  for  which  a  fee  of  53.  was  charged. 
Children  with  marked  curvature,  rickets,  or  other  defects 
were  treated  daily  for  half  an  hour,  the  fee  being  Is.  a 
week.  Both  courses  were  self-supporting.  The  educa- 
tional gymnast  or  health  mistress  undertook  all  the 
gymnastic  classes,  and  was  responsible  for  games  and 
swimming.  During  1904  5,  47.4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
were  referred  for  special  treatment.  The  general  physique 
of  the  children  at  the  school  was  not  good ;  there  was  a 
want  of  stamina  among  the  older  girls,  narrow  chests  were 
common,  the  teeth  were  in  bad  condition,  causing  anaemia 
and  headache  ;  many  girls  had  eye  defects,  and  spinal 
deformity  and  ear  disease  were  met  with,  but  there  was  a 
singular  ab3Pnce  of  lung  disease  and  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  paper  concluded  by  a  recommendation 
that  a  clinic  should  be  established  in  connexion  with 
each  group  of  schools  under  the  Education  Committee,  to 
which  defective  children  could  be  referred  for  treatment, 
the  time  so  spent  being  re2ogn;zed  as  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  educational  work. 

Dr.  C.  Pascheff  (Delegate  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment) stated  that  the  principle  of  appointing  a  school 
doctor  to  each  secondary  school  had  been  in  force  in  that 
country  since  1903-4 ;  they  were  appointed  by  the  Ministiy 
of  Public  Instruction  and  were  paid  about  3  000  francs 
a  year  by  that  Ministry ;  they  worked  under  the  orders 
ef  a  general  medical  inspector  of  secondary  schools.  There 
was  a  consulting  room  in  each  school,  at  which  the  school 
doctor  attended  every  morning  for  the  examination  of 
pupils,  who  were  also  permitted  to  consult  him  if  they 
felt  ill.  The  principal  duties  of  the  school  doctor  as  laid 
down  in  the  Ministerial  regulations  were :  (1)  To  exercise 
continuous  supervision  over  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools  and  their  equipment.  (2)  To  examine  the  pupils 
regularly,  to  safeguard  their  health,  and  to  take  all  mea- 
sures necessary  against  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases. 

(3)  To   make   and    record    anthropometric    observations. 

(4)  To  give  lectures  to  the  teachers  on  school  hygiene, 
first  aid,  and  popnlar  medicine.  (5)  To  give  elementary 
Instruction  to  the  pupils  on  anthropology,  physiology,  and 
general  and  school  hygiene.  (6)  To  make  an  annual 
report.  The  supervision  of  elementary  schools  was  at 
present  in  force  only  in  the  capital,  Sofia  ;  in  the  country 
districts  such  work  was  entrusted  to  the  departmental 
and  district  medical  officers.  In  Sofia  the  employment  of 
specialists  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear  nose  and 
throat,  and  of  the  teeth,  had  been  introduced  into  one 
secondary  school  and  the  system  was  being  extended. 
Indigent  pupils  also  received  medical  treatment.  For 
feeble  and  delicate  children  summer  colonies  were 
organized  during  the  summer  vacation;  a  benevolent 
society  of  ladies  in  Sofia  was  erecting  suitable  buildings, 
and  one  of  these,  in  a  ckarming  situation  at  Pantcherevo 
not  far  from  Sofia,  was  already  completed.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  system  would  be  extended  so  that  poorer  pupils 
should  have  the  advantage  of  pure  air  and  good  nourish- 
ment during  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  said  she  had  just  returned  from 
Bulgaria,  where,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  (iovern- 
ment,  she  had  been  allowed  to  make  a  study  of  the  school 
systems  prevailing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
She  had  been  particularly  struck  by  the  excellence  of  the 
system  of  medical  inspection  of  secondary  schools  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Schichmanof,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  had  been  actually  in  force  for  four  years,  and  might 
be  copied  with  advantage  in  England.  The  history 
of  Bulgaria  made  this  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  a  generation  had  not  yet  passed  since  that  country  had 
achieved  its  independence.  Education  was  made  com- 
pulsory in  1879,  and  under  the  enlightened  influence  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  had  been  rapidly  developed  on  bros.d 
lines.     It  was  significant  that  whereas  twenty-five  years 


ago,  of  the  recruits  of  the  Bulgarian  army  only  10  or 
12  per  cent,  could  read  or  write,  now  97  per  cent,  could 
both  read  and  write,  the  5  per  cent,  being  of  other  nationali- 
ties. Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  wished  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  in  all  the  secondary  schools  a  doctor — who,  in  the 
case  of  girls'  schools,  was  a  lady — attended  every  day  for 
as  many  hours  as  was  necessary.  A  well- equipped  con- 
sulting-room was  provided  in  each  school  building  with 
all  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  examination  of 
scholars.  A  separate  health  notebook  was  kept  by  the 
doctor  in  the  office  for  each  child  during  its  school  life. 
On  first  admission  the  scholar  was  examined  undressed 
and  entries  made  of  weight,  height,  chest  measurement 
(at  rest  and  in  full  inspiration),  vital  coefficient,  muscular 
force,  and  physical  defects.  The  sight  and  hearing  were 
tested  and  the  teeth  examined,  the  general  condition 
considered,  and  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  diseases 
from  which  the  child  had  suffered  entered.  A  medical 
certificate  giving  the  history  as  to  measles  was  required. 
The  examination  was  repeated  twice  a  year  in  the  upper 
and  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  the  lower  classes.  If 
at  this  examination  a  child  was  found  to  be  sickly, 
ill-developed,  or  suffering  from  definite  disease,  the 
parents  were  communicated  with,  and  the  child  given 
leave  of  absence  for  treatment  by  the  family  doctor.  The 
school  doctor  visited  the  claES  room?,  and  if  a  child  waa 
ill  for  more  than  one  day  it  was  sent  home,  and  not  again 
admitted  without  a  certificate  signed  by  its  family  doctor 
and  countersigned  by  the  school  doctor.  The  latter  kept 
a  special  list  of  scholars  suffering  from  any  serious  dis- 
orders, such  as  heart  disease,  and  watched  them  care- 
fally.  The  doctor  had  the  power  of  dispensing  pupils 
from  gymnastics,  or  from  any  classes  considered  injurious 
to  their  health.  At  the  same  school  at  Sofia,  out  of 
a  total  of  950,  100  had  been  dispensed  from  certain 
classes  during  the  last  term.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  during  the  past  three  years  in  the  girls' 
secondary  schools  at  Sofia  no  case  of  infectious  disease 
from  among  the  day  scholars  had  got  further  than  the 
doctor's  consulting  room,  and  there  had  been  no  cases- 
among  the  boarders.  All  children  predisposed  to,  or 
suffering  from,  tuberculosis  were  rigorously  excluded ; 
those  in  whom  the  disease  could  be  definitely  diagnosed 
were  sent  to  sanatoriums,  and  those  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  predisposed  were  sent  for  rest  and  an 
open-air  life  to  a  Colonie  Scolaire.  With  reference  to- 
what  Dr.  Pascheff  had  said  about  benevolent  effort,  in 
Sofia  a  benevolent  society  had  obtained  a  house  10  kilo- 
metres from  Sofia,  and  it  was  being  furnished  to  serve  as 
a  prophylactic  home  for  children  who  were  failing  in. 
health.  The  school  doctor  was  responsible  for  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  school  and  equipment ;  for  the 
health  of  the  scholars,  especially  with  regard  to  checking 
infectious  diseases  ;  for  the  anthropometries]  records ;  he- 
gave  lectures  to  the  teachers  on  personal  and  school 
hygiene,  first  aid,  aad  popular  medicine,  and  to  the 
echolars  instruction  In  the  rudiments  of  anthropometry, 
physiology,  and  general  and  school  hygiene.  This  was 
particularly  important  in  view  of  their  intelligent 
co-operation  in  the  future  medical  examination  of 
elementary  school  children  and  the  checking  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  He  made  an  annual  report,  on  the 
work  accomplished  ;  he  was  also  consulted  with  regard. 
to  lessons  and  the  framing  of  the  time-table  and 
with  regard  to  punishments.  He  advised  as  to  revaceina- 
tion.  Very  poor  children,  except  in  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease,  were  treated  at  school  or  at  home  by  the 
school  doctor,  and  food  and  medicine  supplied  to  them 
from  the  funds  of  the  school  bank.  The  school  doctor 
entered  in  a  register,  signed  once  a  month  by  the  school 
director,  all  general  notes  with  regard  to  the  health  of, 
scholars,  defects  in  the  school  building,  infectious  out- 
breaks, etc.  At  intervals  the  school  doctors  held  meetings' 
and  other  doctors  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions at  these  meetings.  This  appeared  to  the 
speaker  a  very  complete  scheme,  inasmuch  as  it  insured  a 
supply  of  healthy  teachers,  who,  being  trained  In  hygiene, 
would  be  fitted  to  apply  its  principles  in  the  schools  to- 
which  in  due  course  they  would  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Bkattie  (Newcastle  on  Tync)  observed  that  In 
England  the  medical  inspection  of  secondary  schools., 
even  those  receiving  resident  pupils,  was  not  compul- 
sory. He  considered  that  every  school  receiving  a  grant 
from  Government  ought  to  be  subjected  to  such  inspection  . 
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Dr.  J.  J.  Cronin  (Assistant  Chief  Medical  Inspector, 
New  York  City)  questioned  whether  the  Swedish  system 
was  not  defective  in  not  requiring  school  medical  officers 
to  undergo  a  special  course  of  training  in  their  duties,  and 
instanced  the  requirements  a-i  to  the  type  used  in  text- 
books as  one  point  on  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
medical  training  provided  no  information. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 

The  First  Congress  at  Nuremberg  appointed  a  committee 
consisting  of  Dr.  Cuntz  of  Wiesbaden  and  Dr.  Oebbecke 
of  Breslau,  to  draw  up  a  uniform  scheme  denning  the 
duties  of  school  doctors.  The  former  undertook  the 
general  part  or  method,  the  latter  the  details. 

Dr.  CrxTZ  presented  to  Section  II  a  schedule  of  the  general 
duties  of  a  school  doctor,  which  included  the  recognition 
and  prevention  of  disease  in  school  children  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  measures  to  be  taken  at  the  school,  including 
temporary  remission  of  study,  but  not  including  treat- 
ment. Among  the  general  duties  of  the  school  doctor  was 
the  examination  of  each  child,  preferably  during  the  second 
or  third  month  after  its  first  entrance  into  the  school.  He 
should  pay  pro'es3ional  visits  to  the  school,  make 
periodical  inspections  of  the  children,  and  advise  as  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  buildings  and  the  school  courses.  He 
should  report  annually  on  his  work  in  the  school  and  on 
the  investigations  he  had  made,  acd  should  make 
suggestions  for  tiie  improvement  of  defective  health 
conditions. 

Dr.  F.  Oebbecke  (Breslau)  said  that  school  hygiene 
comprised  the  hygiene  of  the  building,  of  the  method 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  pupils.  The  school  doctor 
should  not  treat,  but  supervise  only.  Every  pupil, 
whether  normal  or  abnormal,  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  health  card  or  notebook  in  which  the  observations  of 
the  school  doctor,  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  parents  should 
be  entered.  This  should  follow  the  pupil  throughout  the 
whole  school  career.  For  the  previous  history  of  the  child 
a  special  form  should  be  supplied,  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  parents.  There  should  also  be  a  form 
on  which  to  report  to  parents.  It  was  necessary  also  to 
keep  two  class  lists — one  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
superintendent,  and  the  other  to  contain  the  records  of 
weight  and  height. 

Dr.  Janele,  School  Physician  to  the  City  of  Prague, 
presented  a  paper,  written  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Moucka.  The  examination  of  children  in  the  schools  of 
Prague  was  conducted  on  the  ordinary  lines  of  a  clinical 
examination  modified  to  suit  school  conditions.  The 
various  physiological  systems  were  explored  by  the 
usual  means.  The  condition  of  the  oral  and  nasal 
cavities,  of  the  teeth,  of  vision,  and  of  hearing  to  the 
whispered  voice  were  all  registered  carefully.  The 
classification  of  the  general  health  was  difficult,  and 
anthropometrical  measurements  only  useful  if  systematic. 

Dr.TaiERSCH  stated  that  in  Leipzig  school  children  were 
examined  systematically  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  after  admission.  A  preliminary  examination  of 
sight  and  hearing  was  made  by  the  teachers  under 
medical  supervision.  A  detailed  examination  was  made 
by  the  school  doctor  a  little  later,  and  was  willingly 
attended  by  parents.  The  doctor  began  by  delivering  a 
short  preliminary  lecture  on  personal  hygiene,  then  in 
the  presence  of  mother  and  t?acher  each  child  was  com- 
pletely examined,  the  teacher  taking  notes  for  the  health 
card  which  belonged  to  each  child,  and  passed  with  it 
from  class  to  class.  If  defects  were  found,  the  parents 
were  directed  to  seek  treatment.  Sibsequent  examina- 
tions were  made  at  least  biennially,  and  more  often  if 
defects  were  found. 

Dr.  H.  Meredith  Richares  (M.O.H.  and  M.O.  to  the 
Education  Committee,  Croydon)  said  that  the  system 
in  force  at  Croydon  had  ultimately  in  view  the 
examination  of  every  school  child.  The  medical 
officer  was  assisted  by  health  visitors,  who  attended 
at  the  schools  and  visited  the  homes  to  give  advice 
and  to  obtain  information.  Procedure  in  schools  dealt 
with  infectious  diseases,  verminous  conditiDcs.  ringworm, 
and  routine  medical  examination.  The  first  routine 
examination  took  place  when  the  child  entered  schco',  and 
was  usually  a  superficial  examination,  except  in  selected 
cases.  The  subsequent  routine  examination,  which  was 
more  searching,  took  place  when  the  child  entered  a 
higher  school ;    abnormalities   were    discovered,  and,  if 


treatment  was  required,  the  health  visitor  went  to  the 
home  and  suggested  that  the  child  should  be  under 
medical  treatment,  ar.d  herself  gav  •  advice  on  matters  of 
domestic  hygiene.  Special  supervision  was  carried  out 
every  six  months,  and  supplementary  examinations  were 
held  from  time  to  time  as  to  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children.  The  medical  officer  held  a  conference 
with  the  health  visitors  and  superintendent  of  attendance 
officers  twice  a  week.  The  system  was  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  and  variations  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  rquirements  of  counties  and  of  rural  and 
smaller  urban  districts.  As,  however.  80  per  cent,  of 
school  children  lived  in  towns,  the  problem  was  mainly 
an  urban  one.  Treatment  of  diseases  affecting  school  life 
must  ultimately  be  undertaken  by  the  State. 

Dr.  A.  Greenwood  (M.O.H.  Blackburn)  Darrated  the 
beginning  of  medical  inspection  in  Blackburn  schools,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  1hat  the  school  doctor  must  be  well 
versed  in  the  physiology  arid  psychology  cf  educational 
methods,  the  relations  between  medicine  and  child  study, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  problems  which  arose  in  connexion 
with  mental  deficiency,  defective  eyesight,  etc. 

Dr.  CAsar  Eorx(  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Schools  of 
Nice,  described  the  system  of  medical  inspection  of  the 
children  in  the  communal  schools  of  that  city  instituted 
in  October.  1905.  He  attributed  its  success  (o  the  health 
notebook  (Kvret  vo'.aire  de  sanle)  with  which  each  child 
wis  provided.  The  staff  of  medical  inspectors  consisted 
of  a  medical  inspector  for  general  medicine  and  surgery,  a 
specialist  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  another  for  diseases  of 
the  ears,  throat  and  nose-,  a  dermatologist,  and  a  surgeon- 
dentist.  The  result  of  the  medical  examination  was 
entered  in  a  register  in  the  custody  of  the  medical 
inspector.  From  this  register  certain  particulars  were 
entered  into  a  small  notebook  given  to  the  child  ;  this 
notebook  was  kept  up  to  date,  and  was  a  history  of  the 
child's  health  throughout  its  school  career.  Without  it  no 
child  was  admitted  into  the  school.  The  book  contained 
the  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  new 
pupils,  to  the  exclusion  of  children  suspected  to  be 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  and  their  readmission 
after  recovery.  The  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  child 
was  entered,  together  with  particulars  as  to  the  weight, 
height,  thoracic  circumference,  and  condition  as  to  vac- 
cination. In  the  same  book  the  heal  master  or  mistress 
recorded  the  date  and  cause  of  exclusion  en  every  occa- 
sion, aDd  the  medical  inspector  recorded  h's  permission 
for  the  child  again  to  attend  school.  The  last  page  of  the 
book  contained  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  principles 
of  personal  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  school  life. 

Another  discussion  on  a  closely-related  subject  was  that 
on  the  cc-operation  of  teacher  and  doctor  in  education. 
Dr.  John  A.  Hayward,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Wimbledon 
Education  Authority,  said  that  school  inspection  could 
only  be  satisfactory  when  doctor,  teachers,  and  tutse 
worked  harmoniously  towards  the  same  object— the  well- 
being  cf  the  children.  Work  sbould  be  so  mapped  out 
that  each  had  a  definite  share  of  responsibility.  Lectures 
on  schocd  hygiene  should  form  a  part  cf  every  teacher's 
education.  The  nurse  should  visit  the  homes  and  so  get 
info  kindly  relations  with  the  parents  of  school  children. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Sykes,  MA.,  ex  President  of  the  National 
Union  rf.  Teachers,  condemned  the  system  of  half- time 
child  labour  in  factories,  and  asserted  that  the  system  of 
certifying  factory  surgeons  failed  to  cheek  its  abuses.  Out 
of  4  000  children  who  had  passed  es  half  timers  from  his 
school  in  the  last  twenty  years,  not  one  had  been  rejected; 
even  children  with  very  defective  sight  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  work.  This  was  one  reason  wby  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  wanted  the  help  of  the  doctor.  He 
should  be  a  reasonable  man,  with  power  to  do  things  and 
order  things  to  be  done.  He  should  remember  that  the 
school  was  not  so  much  a  place  for  enabling  the  maximum 
number  cf  children  to  write  and  spell,  but  rather  a  centre 
of  civilizing  and  refining  influences;  the  teach  er^  wanted 
his 
ptaj 

harndsVad"Deen"tTe'arbut  the  doctors  cculd  do  infinitely 
better  work  than  they  were  allowed  to  do. 

Dr.  Duncan  Forbes,  M.O.fiL,  gave  an  account  of  the 
system  in  Cambridge,  where  aschool  nurse  was  appointed 
in  October.  1906,  at  a  salary  of  £95  a  year.  The  teachers 
were  p-ovided  with  printed  instructions  as  to  symptoms, 


of  civilizing  and  refining  influences;  ike  teacner  mm™ 
his  help  in  getting  an  eje  upm  the  individual  child  as  to 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  development.  In  Bradford  so 
far  the  doctor  had  not  been  ab'e  to  accomplish  much,  his 
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etc.,  and  supplied  lists  of  cases  of  known  or  suspected  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  turse  verified  the  diagnosis:  the 
medical  officer  of  health  took  action  on  her  reports,  and 
when  there  was  doubt  visited  cases  himself.  The  nurse 
visited  cases  weekly,  and  in  some  ringworm  cases  applied 
ointments  as  treatment.  Before  issuing  a  return  certifi- 
cate the  nurss  visited  the  child,  and,  if  r_e;e3sary,  took 
material  for  examination  at  the  Public  Health  Office.  In 
certain  schools  children  with  ring  verm  were  allowed  to 
return  to  school  under  conditions  for  which  the  nurse  was 
responsible.  She  also  tested  vision,  colour  vision,  hearing, 
and  carried  out  the  routine  work  of  medical  inspection, 
thereby  economizing  the  time  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  enormously. 

Dr.  Marion  Hunter,  Medical  Officer,  L.C.C.  (Education), 
said  that  organized  medical  inspection  should  be  compul- 
sory and  universal,  and  the  medical  inspector  should  never 
take  anything  for  granted,  but  should  see  all  and  test  all. 
Moth?rs  were  educated  through  medical  inspection  of 
infant  schools  and  many  conditions  were  at  that  age  in  a 
remediable  stage,  notably  tuberculous  disease  of  bones. 

Mme.  Geste  (Caudebec)  discussed  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  infants'  schools.  It  was  necessary  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  hygiene  to  the  mothers  in  order  to  insure  co-oper- 
ation between  parents  and  teachers,  and  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  arrarge  meetings  in  the  afternoon  at  which  simple 
lectures  en  air,  exercises,  feeding,  sleep,  and  clothing 
could  b  ?  given.  Parts  of  the  system  of  medical  inspection 
should  be  a  health  diary  kept  by  the  head  mistress,  a 
register  kept  by  the  school  doctor,  and  a  dispensary  at 
which  urgent  esses  and  slight  indispositions  could  be 
treated.  In  another  communication  the  speaker  said  that 
the  head  mistress  weighed  and  measured  the  children, 
reported  to  the  school  doctor  and  pointed  out  to  him  any 
child  who  bad  been  ill  or  had  not  made  good  progress 
sine?  the  last  examination.  Medical  supervision  should 
be  begun  in  the  infant  school  to  prevent  serious  diseases 
and  deformities  which  often  had  their  origin  in  the  first 
stage  of  school  ii'e,  from  2  to  7  years  of  sge. 

In  a  paper  on  the  relation  cf  medicine  to  the  teaching 
profession,  M.  Friedel,  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum  at  the 
Mins'ry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Paris,  expressed  the 
opini  n  that  public  kindergartens  were  a  hygienic  neces- 
sity in  any  rational  elementary  school  system.  Medical 
supervision  of  the  children  should  begin  tt  ere,  as  it  was 
easier  and  more  likely  to  prove  successful.  Compulsory 
elementary  schcoli  should  be  common  for  all  children; 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schools  would  be  improved 
thereby,  and  tf  e  3jstematic  selection  of  the  children  as  to 
general  healih,  hygienic  habits,  and  educational  attain- 
ments would  be  an  important  result.  The  instruction  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  co-ordinated, 
and  there  should  be  greater  correlation  in  the  teaching  of 
all  subjects;  this  would  render  it  possible  to  adopt 
rational  and  comprehensive  time  tables  and  programmes 
without  the  danger  of  overworking  pupils  or  teachers. 
Methods  of  public  instruction  must  be  modified  in  order 
to  harmonize  with  modern  ideas  of  physical,  mental,  and 
m  oral  development,  the  outcome  of  cooperation  between 
school  teachers  and  school  physicians. 

Mdlle.  J.  Joteyko  described  the  working  of  the  pedolo- 
gical  laboratories  of  Mons  for  women  and  Charleroi  for 
men  preparing  to  become  elementary  school  teachers. 
Practical  instruction  was  given  In  the  methods  of  studying 
the  physical,  psychical  and  moral  constitution  of  normal 
and  abnormal  children ;  of  estimating  muscular  and 
cerebral  fatigue,  and  of  recognizing  the  strength,  the  ten- 
dencies, and  the  aptitudes  of  children.  The  speaker 
stated  further  that  persons  already  engaged  in  teaching 
were  adaitted  to  the  courses  in  laboratori<-i. 

In  Section  IV  (Instruction  in  Hygiene  for  Teachers  and 
Scholars),  Sir  Victor  Horsli  y  had  given  notice  of  the 
following  resolution  : 

That  this  Section  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  personal  hygiene  ard  of  do  nestic  science  should 
fcrm  part  of  the  education  of  every  ottiz  n  and  should  be 
taught  in  all  sohools  and  universities. 

When  It  came  up,  Mr.  White  Wallis,  one  of  the 
Honorary  General  Secretaries,  moved  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  to  omit  the  words 
after  "citizen,"  and  to  insert: 

The  qualification  cf  every  teacher  and  the  curriculum  of  all 
training  colleges  and  universities. 


A  protest  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  amendment 
had  cot  appeared  on  the  programme  of  the  day,  and  that 
as  it  dealt  with  a  different  question  it  was  not  really  an 
amendment,  but  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
resolution.  Mrs.  Watt  Smith  was  prepared  with  such  a 
resolution,  and  the  matter  was  deferred  until  the  following 
day. 

When  the  proceedings  were  resumed  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance,  and  the  Amendment  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  Sir  Victor  Horsley's  resolution  was  imme- 
diately njected,  but  when  the  resolution  was  put,  Dr. 
GrLicK  (New  York)  and  others  objected  to  the  inclusion 
of  domestic  science,  the  contention  bring  tint  these  words 
mi£.ht  and  would  be  interpreted  as  limiting  the  resolution 
to  gills.  Eventually  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  following  form : 

That  this  Section  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles  and 
practice  of  hygiene  should  form  part  of  the  education 
of  every  citizen. 

Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  then  moved  the  following  resolution : 
That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  all  i^titutions  in  which  students  are  trained 
to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

The  principle  embodied  in  this  resolution  was  evidently 

in   accord  with  the  general    sense    of  the  meeting,   and 

it  was  at  once   carried   unanimously.      Both  resolutions 

were  subsequently  reported  to  the  closing  general  meeting, 

and    were    again    earned    unanimously.     The   following 

resolution    was    also    adopted    at    the  -instance  of    the 

American  School  Hygiene  Association: 

That  all  schools  having  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers 

should  give  instruction  in  (a)  personal  and  school  hygiene, 

(6)  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical  training,  and 

that  to  each  of  these  subjects  shculd  be  given  as  much 

time  as  the  major  subjects  in  the  course. 

The  following  resolution,  likewise  drafted  by  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  was  adopted  in 
Section  II : 

That  in  every  city  and  town  adequate  provision  should  be 

made  both  for  sanitary   inspection   of   schools   and    for 

medical  inspection  of  school  children,  the  latter  to  include 

not  only  inspection  for  contagious  diseases,   but  also  of 

eyes,  ears,  teeth,  throat  and  nose,  and  of  general  physical 

condition. 

In  Section  X,  Hygiene    of    Residential    Schools,  the 

following  resolution  was  adopted,  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 

T.  D.  Acland  : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
secondary  schools,  including  public  schools,  should  be 
subjected  to  inspeclion  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
praying  him  to  take  such  steps  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  carry  such  inspection  Into  effect. 

All  these  resolutions  also  were  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  closing  general  meeting. 

Treatment  at  School  in  its  Social,  Economic, 
ai>'d  Professional  Aspects. 

A  discussion  on  this  subject  also  was  held  in  Section  II. 

Dr.  Cronin  (New  York)  stated  that  in  the  three  months 
ending  December  3rd.  1902,  24  000  child-en  were  excluded 
from  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  account  of 
pediculosis,  trachoma,  ringworm,  conjunctivitis,  favus, 
mollusca,  and  Impetigo,  before  treatment  in  school  was 
adopted.  Sicce  treatment  had  been  adopted  they  had  all 
been  allowed  to  attend  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
school  nurse.  The  comrnumeability  of  these  diseases  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  the  total  number  of  children, 
10  per  cent,  were  from  one  to  two  years  t<  hind  the  proper 
class  forage;  95  per  cent,  of  these  baekwa'dohildren  showed 
some  defect  of  eyes,  no:  e,  thr-at,  nutrition,  etc  ;  150  were 
especially  treats d  in  school,  fitted  with  glasses,  adenoids 
removtd,  etc.,  then  sent  to  summer  lesort  Evidence 
was  given  of  extraordinary  bmefit  derived.  "A 
report  on  seventy-six  of  these  thildren  six  months  subse- 
quent to  01; cation  showed  that,  without  exception,  all  had 
improved  in  conduct,  effort,  and  school  efficiency  as 
measured  by  their  warranted  promotion  to  a  higher  class." 
Many  w<  re  able  to  advance  two  terms.  Great  economic 
waste  in  adult  li'e  was  traced  also  to  the  neglect  of 
children  at  school.  Dr.  Cronin  did  not  advocate  treatment 
in  school  for  other  than  minor  complaints,  such  as  a  nurse 
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can  deal  with,  but  said  that  it  was  imperative  for  the 
State  to  insist  on  treatment  being  undertaken  where 
necessary,  f  ee  wh°re  circumstances  demanded  it.  Where 
parents  are  able  to  provide  treatment,  bat  neglectf  al,  the 
State  mutt  step  In  and  insist. 

The  Rev.  Hsnry  Isklin,  M.A.  (London)  deprecated  any 
form  of  treatment  at  school  at  all  rs  lessening  family 
responsibility.  The  disadvantages  of  lessening  this  far 
outweighed  any  direct  good  dene  to  the  physica'  or  nv  nfal 
condition  of  the  child.  The  school  must  discover  the 
educable,  and  education  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
remedying  defects;  this  must  be  left  entirely  to  other 
agencies. 

Dr.  A.  C.  E  Gray  (London)  read  a  paper  on  medical 
treatment  at  school,  and  its  relation  to  the  family  doctor. 
He  deprecated  establishment  of  any  treatm  >nt  at  school, 
which  had  a  great  tendency  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the 
family  doctor;  he  was  of  much  greater  value  thin  the 
so-called  specialist.  He  often  had  hims'lf  to  blame  by 
not  rising  to  the  occasion;  be  must  thoroughly  equip 
himself.  In  the  case  of  paren's  too  poor  to  pay,  the 
children  should  be  referred  not  to  dispensaries,  but  to  the 
family  doctor,  who  fo?  these  cases  should  be  pail  by  the 
State.  Many  now  cculd  quite  well  pay,  bat  had  becoooe 
pauperized  by  th^  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Stocker  (Lucerne)  read  a  piper  In  whi.'h 
he  contended  that  the  establi  Anient  of  a  sj  s!em  of  treat- 
ment at  school  (polyclinic)  was  necessary  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  child,  the  school,  and  the  State.  Tne 
necessity  wjs  largely  du3  to  the  incapacity  or  indifference 
of  the  parent  to  care  for  tli3  child.  Tr  atment  must 
be  free  and  carefully  guarded  against  misuse.  Parasitic 
skin  disease  must  in  all  cases  be  dealt  with,  irrespective  of 
the  wish  of  the  parent,  if  not  at  once  atter.d  d  to  at  home. 
The  general  polyclinic  would  deal  with  skin  diseases, 
simple  cases  of  ear  and  eye  troubles,  minor  surgery  and 
such  conditions  as  anaemia,  scrofula  and  rickt  ts.  There 
should  be  a  separate  dentil  polyclinic.  The  school  poly- 
clinic did  not  clash  with  the  general  practitioner,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  led  parents  to  be  more  careful  about  the 
health  of  their  children,  and  attention  to  the  very  porr 
raised  the  health  standard  among  the  others  and  indireet'y 
reacted  to  the  advantage  of  the  practitioner. 

In  the  discussion  waich  fillowed  the  realing  of  th?se 
four  papers,  Dr.  Buchan  (St.  Helens)  sai  i  that  he  saw  no 
difference  In  theory,  so  far  as  parental  responsibility 
was  concerned,  between  medical  inspection  by  the  State 
and  medical  treatment.  The  great  necessity  was  that  the 
work  of  medical  practitioners  should  be  co  ordinated  with 
that  of  the  school  authority.  School  hygiene  was  much  too 
great  a  part  of  preventive  medicine  to  be  carried  out  by 
a  few  medical  officials  only. 

Dr.  Lbwin  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  some  health 
society  or  similar  organiz  alien  to  svork  in  close  touch  with 
the  education  authority  and  with  the  public  health 
authority,  to  whom  all  necessitous  cases  would  be  re- 
ferred. This  would  lead  to  a  personal  friendly  visit  to  the 
home,  as  already  practised  in  Bome  places,  and  help 
would  be  given  where  required,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  child  actually  taken  to  a  doctor  or  hoB- 
pital— such  an  arrangement  was  better  than  trea'ment  in 
school. 

Dr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  (Beccles)  objected  to  all  treatmpt  t 
in  school  with  the  exception  of  the  gnnting  of  spec- 
tacles In  necessitous  cases.  He  Insisted  on  most  careful 
discrimination. 

Dr.  Marios  Tiiornktt  said  that  in  London  glasses  were 
now  so  very  chpap  that  It  was  hardly  ever  necessary 
to  give  them  free  in  school. 

Dr.  Cuntz  (Wieibaden)  said  that  there  were  so  many 
polyclinics  that  a  school  polyclinic  was  supeifluous. 
When  treatment  was  not  avuled  of  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  parents  in  Gprmany. 

Dr  Cronin,  in  reply,  said  that  necessitous  children 
must  not  be  negle:ted  for  any  theory;  if  proper  pro- 
vision were  made  for  this  generation  there  would  be 
increasingly  less  likelihood  of  similar  conditions  existing 
in  subsequent  on«  s  Simply  to  exclude  children  un- 
attended, as  some  advocated,  was  absurd.  He  empha- 
sized Dr.  Stocker's  point  that  the  more  attention  paid 
to  the  necessitous  cases  in  school  the  more,  through 
Imitation,  would  other  children  be  attended  to ;  the 
practitioner  had  nothing  to  fear,  bat  more  conjoint 
action  was  necessary. 


Definition,  Causes,  and  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Dr.  Adclph  Bronni-r  (Bradford)  communicated  a  valu- 
able paper  on  the  definition  of  blindness  in  children,  its 
causes,  and  prevention,  to  Section  IX  (Special  Schools  for 
Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb  Children).  He  said  that  taking 
the  definition  of  blindness  generally  accepted,  which  was 
that  the  vision  of  both  eyes  was  so  bad  that  the  patient 
could  not  see  well  enough  to  find  his  way  about  in  day- 
time or  count  his  fingers  at  12  in.,  there  were  in  1901  no 
less  than  25,317  blind  people  in  England  and  Wales,  or 
771  to  every  1,000,000  of  the  population.  These  figures 
were  not  very  accurate,  as  a  large  number  of  blind  persons 
would  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  blind,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fair  number  who  were  blind,  but  whose 
vision  could  be  improved  by  opt  ration  or  treatment.  01 
children  under  15  years  of  age  423  out  of  every  1,000,000 
were  blind.  But  in  addition,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  all  children 
who  suffered  from  defective  eyesight— at  any  rate,  those 
who  did  not  see  well  enough  to  read  ordinary  school  books 
— should  be  included.  He  suggested  that  some  universal 
standard  of  defining  the  various  degrees  of  weak  sight  be 
adopted  for  all  countries,  so  that  statistics  might  be 
uniform.  Vision  of  |  to  '<fy  to  be  called  "  fair  sight," 
i6j  to  -^f  "weak  sight,"  ^r  to  -g'o  "bad  sight,"  and 
less  than  /s  "blind."  It  would  then  be  easy  to  divide 
the  children  into  different  classes  for  teaching  purposes. 
At  present  there  were  generally  only  two  classes,  for  the 
normal-sighted  and  for  the  blind.  There  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  intermediate  class  for  those  children  who  were  not  com- 
pletely blind.  In  time  some  of  these  could  be  drafted  into 
the  first  class,  and  some  into  the  third,  or  blind  class. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  all  cafes  <  f  blindness  in  children 
were  due  to  disease.  Magnus  examined  3  206  b'ind 
children,  and  found  that  in  17  p»r  cent,  the  blindness  was 
due  to  congenital  disease  or  malformation  of  the  eyes, 
mostly  hereditary,  or  due  to  congenital  syphilis  ;  in  33  per 
cent  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  including  23  5  per  cent, 
which  were  caused  by  purulent  ophthalmia;  in  8  per  cent. 
to  trauma,  while  i  1  33  per  cent  it  was  tie  result  of  some 
general  disease  which  had  affected  the  eyes ;  in  7.5  per 
cent,  to  smaU-pox.  Roughly  spaking,  8  to  10  per  cent, 
were  due  to  congenital  syphilis.  Trachoma,  or  granular 
lids,  was  very  rare  in  this  country ;  Harman  could  only 
find  5  cases  in  70  000  English  children.  Fcr  many  years, 
1859  to  1900,  contagious  conjunctivitis  was  ve  ry  prevalent 
in  the  Hanwell  schools,  and  caused  many  ca=es  of  blind- 
ness. This  was,  however,  stamped  out  by  the  untiring 
energy  of  Mr.  Sydney  Stephnson.  There  statistics  only 
included  chil5ren  who  were  quite  blind,  and  not  with 
defective  eyesight,  or  blind  in  one  eye  or  1/.  Thus  cases 
of  progressive  short  sight,  so  often  met  with  in  school 
children.,  cases  of  ulceration  and  disease  of  the  cornea, 
which  are  so  very  common  and  cause  defective  eyesight, 
and  many  others,  were  not  included.  Ther3  are  25  317 
blind  people  in  England,  and  ia  about  40  per  cent,  the 
blindness  could  have  been  prevented,  so  that  there  were 
some  12,000  blind  people  in  EnglaDd  whose  blindness 
might  have  been  prevented.  There  were  at  least  half  a 
million  with  dtfective  eyesight,  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  whom  the  sight  ought  to  have  been  perfect. 
Congenial  blindness  could,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
avoided,  if  persons  suffering  from  hereditary  diseases  of 
the  eye,  chiefly  cataract,  optic  atrophy,  and  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  were  not  allowed  to  marry.  When  both 
parents  are  born  blind,  often  all  the  children  and  their 
offspring  become  blind.  In  Bradford  there  is  a  family  of 
blind  parents  with  five  blind  children,  all  of  whom  are  in 
the  workhouse.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
blindness  are  due  to  syphilis,  and  many  cases  of  blindness 
which  occur  in  early  childhood  are  caused  by  the  same 
disease.  These  could,  to  some  ex'ent,  be  avoided,  if  every 
case  of  syphilis  were  treated  for  two  years,  and  not  allowe  d 
to  marry  daring  that  time.  Infantile  purulent  ophthalmia 
(due  to  the  gonococcus  of  Neieser)  was  a  common  cause 
of  blindness;  according  to  Magnus,  it  accounted  for 
72  per  cent,  of  all  cases  under  1  3  ear,  and  for  23  5  per  cent, 
among  children  of  all  ages.  Formerly  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  all  infants,  at  least  in  the  lying-in  hospitals,  became 
affected,  but  the  percentage  had  been  reduced  to  between 
0  25  and  0.1  per  cent. ;  formerly  of  those  attacked  40  to 
50  per  cent,  became  blind,  now  only  about  4  per  cent, 
lose  their  sight,  and  15  to  18  per  cent,  had  defective 
vision.    The  best  methods  of  treatment  were  as  soon  as 
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the  eje  became  red,  or  there  was  the  slightest  dieebarge, 
to  inject  2  per  cent,  silver  nitiato  between  the  opened  lids 
three  times  a  day,  or,  better  still,  10  to  20  per  cent,  pro- 
targol  or  argyrol  every  ore  or  two  hours,  or  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  or  to  insufflate  airol  powder,  and,  in  some 
severe  cases,  to  paint  the  everted  lids  with  10  per  cent. 
silver  nitrate,  also  washout  the  eyes  witb  1  in  3.0C0  to 
5,0C0  perclilorideof  mercury  lotion  (>varm),  and  with  a  glass 
irrigator,  and  rot  with  a  dirty  sponge,  as  was  so  often  done. 
It  was  often  difficult  to  get  the  applications  within  the 
lids  without  the  help  of  a  skilled  nurse,  and  if  a  patient 
could  not  be  adequately  treated  at  home,  it  should  be 
admitted  to  hospital.  Most  eases  occurred  in  the  private 
practice  of  mid  wives  ;  the  Mid  nives  Act  ought  to  lead  to 
improvement,  for  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board 

every  midwife  most  decline  to  attend  alone,  and  must  advise 
that  a  registered  mtdical  practitioner  be  sent  for,  whenever 
there  is  inflammation  to  even  the  slightest  degree  of  tha  eyes 
and  eyelids. 

They,  however,  very  frequently  did  not  do  so.  Dr.  Bronner 
said  that  last  year  at  the  Bradford  Royal  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital  he  had  seen  no  less  than  five  ca3es  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  in  which  the  midwife  had  treated 
tte  eyes  for  several  days  and  not  sent  for  a 
doctor.  Three  of  these  children  were  hopelessly 
blind.  The  rule  should  be  made  much  more 
stringent,  and  the  midwife  should  be  obliged  to  send  for  a 
doctor  within  twelve  hours,  and  if  she  neglected  to  do  so, 
should  be  mo3t  severely  punished.  In  America,  in  some 
States  at  least,  they  were  lined  up  to  100  dollars,  and  got 
up  to  six  months'  hard  labour.  Why  could  not  the  same 
be  done  in  England  ?  Some  years  ago  the  Committee  of 
the  Bradford  Royal  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  communicated 
with  the  Registrar-General,  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
prevalence  and  danger  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  sug- 
gesting that  every  legistrar  should  be  requested  to  give  a 
printed  card  with  the  following  instructions  to  every 
person  who  registered  a  birth  : 

Instruction's  Eeyarding  Xcu-  born  Infants. 

If  the  child's  eyelids  become  red  and  swollen,  or  begin  to  run 
with  matter  within  a  few  dajs  after  birth,  it  is  to  be  taken  to  a 
doctor  immediately.  The  disease  is  very  dangerous,  and  if  not 
at  once  treated  may  destroy  the  sight  of  both  eyes. 
The  reply  received  was,  said  Dr.  Bronner,  very  charac- 
teristic : 

A  similar  reqnest  has  been  made  three  years  ago  by  the 
Ophthalmologic^  Society,  but  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  the 
suggestion,  because  the  registrars  are  not  salaried  officers,  but 
are  paid  by  fees  for  the  registration  of  each  birth,  and  cannot 
be  asked  to  undertake  a  duty— the  distributionof  such  cards— 
unless  they  are  oll'ered  some  additional  fee. 

The  Committee  of  the  hospital  now  sent  cards  to  every 
midwife  in  Bradford,  and  also  special  instructions  for  her 
own  guidance.  Cards  for  distribution  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  through  its  secretary,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Diseases  cf  the  cornea  (a  fruitful  cause  of 
defective  vision)  and  blindness,  which  could  not  be 
properly  treated  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  where  careful 
nursing  was  often  impcssible,  ought  to  be  admitted 
to  hospital ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  number  of  beds 
was  totally  inadequate.  In  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, for  instance,  with  three  million  inhabitants, 
there  were  only  two  bundled  beds  for  eye  patients,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  were  fh'led  with  operation  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  Magnus,  7.49  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
were  due  to  small- pox.  Before  the  days  of  vaccination 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  blindness  were  caused  by 
small-pox.  In  1901  no  less  than  980  cases  of  small-pox  in 
children  of  5  to  13  years  were  recorded.  Of  the  230 
children  who  had  been,  vaccinated  (some  probably  most 
inefficiently)  only  3  died,  whereas  of  the  750  who  had  not 
been  vaejinatei,  no  less  than  141  died.  In  spite  of  these 
and  many  other  equally  convincing  figures,  the  Government 
was  affording  still  further  facilities  for  non-vaccination. 
With  regard  to  the  vision  of  school  children,  Dr.  Bronner 
urged  that  as  soon  as  a  child  could  read  large  letters  its 
sight  should  be  tested  by  the  teachers;  If  it  were  less 
than  ;, ,  the  child  should  be  referred  to  the  medical  officer, 
who  should  inform  the  parents  of  the  result  of  his 
examination.  If  the  parents  refused  to  send  their 
children  to  a  doctor  or  to  provide  glasses,  they  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so  If  able  to  afford  It ;  if  tco  poor,  as  the 


lccal  authorities  refused  to  supply  glasses,  the  work  must 
be  taken  up  by  voluntary  associations.  In  London  such 
an  association  found  it  possible  to  supply  ordinary 
glasses  at  lOd.  a  pair.  It  was  absurd  that  medical  men 
should  examine  the  eyes  of  the  poor  at  the  hospitals 
gratuitously,  and  that  these  patients  then  olten  fall  into 
the  hands  of  uts?rupulous  opticians  who  make  a  larger 
profit  en  the  glasses  than  the  consultation  fee  cf  an 
crdinary  medical  man  would  have  been.  A  large  number 
of  school  children  and  others  fell  intj  the  clutches  of 
advertising  quacks,  who  not  only  robbed  them  of  their 
money  but  ruined  their  eyesight  by  supplying  wrong 
glasses.  The  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  children  of  the 
very  poor  would  te  that  they  should  be  examined  at  the 
schools  by  specially  qualified  medical  men  at  tte  expense 
of  the  local  authorities,  who  should  also  supply  glasses  free 
of  charge  when  the  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
them.  All  children  with  defective  eyesight  should  be 
examined  at  least  ence  a  5 ear,  and  a  record  of  each  case 
kept.  Tais  was  specially  important  in  myopia.  Often 
the  vision  became  rapidly  wcrse,  and  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  thete  cbillren  to  see  that  they  were 
supplied  with  proper  glassep,  and  did  not  bend  tin  )r  heads 
when  reading  and  writing.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Bronner 
urged— 

That  all  midwives  should  be  obliged  to  notify  every  case  of 
purulent  ophthalmia  to  a  doctor  witnin  twelve  hours.  Should 
she  fail  to  do  so,  her  licence  should  be  wi:hdrawn,  and  she  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  pounds. 

That  greater  facilities  thiuld  be  afforded  for  the  practical 
and  theoretical  teaching  of  ophthalmology  at  our  medical 
schcols,  and  practical  and  written  examinations  should  ba 
made  compulsory. 

That  every  case  of  reported  blindness  should  ba  examined  by 
a  medical  man,  to  see  if  nothing  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
vision. 

That  people  suffering  from  hereditary  blindness  should  rot 
be  allowed  to  marry.  No  person  who  has  had  syphilis  should 
marry  for  at  least  two  ytars  after  he  has  contracted  the 
disease. 

Classification  cf  Children  in  Blind  Schools. 

Mr.  N.  Bishop  Harman,  F.R.C.S ,  Oculist,  London 
County  Council  Blind  Schools,  contributed  a  paper  to  the 
same  Section  on  the  mental  characteristics  associated 
with  blindness  of  varying  causation  and  their  relation  to 
training.  He  classified  the  causes  of  blindness  observed 
amoDg  the  children  in  the  L.C.C.  blind  schools  under  four 
heads  : 

Grout  i.  Blindness  due  to  causes  in  their  nature  accidental 
constituted  44  per  cent.  Oi  this  group,  84  per  cent. 
(37  per  cent,  of  the  total  cumber  of  blind)  owed  their  loss 
of  sight  to  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia,  7  per  cent,  to 
purulent  ophthalmia  at  later  ages,  7  per  cent,  to  accidental 
injurv  and  sympathetic  ophthalmia  resulting  therefrom, 
and  2  per  cent,  to  small-pox.  The  great  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  the  blind  in  which  the  blindness 
was  due  to  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infancy  was  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  modern  medicine. 
Small-pox  was  formerly  more  notorious  as  a  blinder  of  the 
eyes  of  the  young,  but  now  the  tale  of  those  thus  blinded 
had  shrunk  to  insignificant  prDLortiots ;  none  of  the 
children  on  his  list  so  affected  had  been  vaccinated. 
Accidental  iojuries  to  the  eyes  and  the  disastrous  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia  which  must  follow  therefrom  was  not 
so  common  amongst  children  as  amoDgst  adults.  Adults 
ran  greater  risks  by  reason  of  their  occupations,  and 
children  would  run  fewer  liska  than  they  did  were  the 
atrocious  game  known  as  " tip-cat''  less  popular  in  its 
season  The  blind  children  in  this  class  were  normal  but 
for  their  blindness,  and  formed  the  most  hopeful  group,  not 
only  because  the  number  in  it  was  actually  diminishing, 
but  because  they  afforded  the  best  material  to  the  teacher. 
They  varied  in  intelligence  like  normal  children,  and  the 
present  mode  of  educating  the  blind  in  reading,  writiDg, 
and  ciphering  by  the  cleverly-arranged  embossed  types,  in 
numerous  manual  employments,  in  typewriting,  in  print- 
ing, in  music,  and  so  forth,  seemed  admirably  adopted  to 
this  large  group.  It  was  right  in  its  principles,  but  its 
details  would  vary  with  local  circumstances  and  the 
possibilities  of  remunerative  employment  in  after-life. 

Gitour  n.  Blindness  due  to  syphilit  formed  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  blind  children.  In  the 
worst  cased  they  were  Imbecile,  more  often  mentally 
defective  and  void  of  the  power  of  imitation  ;  from  this 
the  cases  shaded  off  until  it  was  recognizable  only  by 
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experts  or  not  at  all  until  some  failure  of  general  health 
brought  out  the  disease;  the  best  of  them  might  at  any- 
time fail  in  health  and  degenerate.  With  such  a  gradua- 
tion In  condition,  and  such  risk  of  degeneration,  it  was 
impossible  to  graduate  Ihe  scheme  of  training,  and  it  was 
best  to  keep  to  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  work, 
the  most  automatic  manual  labour,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
possibility  of  earning  a  livelihood.  To  push  on  a  child  in 
this  class  because  he  showed  a  little  ordinary  sharpness 
was  no  kindness. 

Group  hi.  Blindness  due  to  congenital  deformity  included 
about  20  per  cent,  and  contained  children  who  fell  into 
two  sections  :  (a)  Those  of  ordinary  or  nearly  ordinary  in- 
telligence with  no  other  obvious  defect  or  deformity  than 
malformation  of  the  eyes ;  (A)  those  in  whom  the  growth 
of  the  eyes  had  ceased  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  they  were 
very  defective ;  in  many  cases  there  was  a  bad  family 
history  of  blindness.  Among  them  dull  wits  and  incapable 
brains  were  the  rule,  but  children  in  this  class  should  be 
taught  as  much  as  they  could  be  made  to  understand. 

Group  iv.  Blindness  due  to  disease  of  the  tye  a'one  com- 
prised the  high  myopes,  the  relatively  rare  eases  of 
optic  atrophy,  a  few  cases  of  relapsing  inflammation  of 
strumous  type,  and  a  single  case  in  which  both  eyes  had 
been  removed  for  malignant  disease.  The  high  myopes 
were  not  really  blind,  but  the  error  of  refraction  was  so 
great  that  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  school  work  they 
were  blind,  and  were  sent  to  the  blind  schools  lest  their 
condition  should  become  worse  by  ill-judged  useof  the  eyes. 
They  must  be  taught  the  scheduled  curriculum  and  learn  to 
read  and  write  Braille  type;  they  were  usually  intelligent 
and  learned  it  with  ease,  but  when  the  teacher's  back  was 
turned  they  bowed  their  heads  to  see  what  the  regulations 
required  them  to  learn  to  read  by  touch.  On  examining  the 
children  io  these  schools,  Mr.  Harman  found  30  per  cent, 
totally  blind,  40  per  cent,  with  some  degree  of  perception 
of  light,  and  30  per  cent,  who  could  distinguish  printed 
letters  (of  any  size  and  at  any  distance).  Of  these  last, 
a  fair  number  could  read  and  write  a  little,  and  could  get 
about  easily  without  any  assistance.  They  could  cot  be 
taught,  however,  in  any  other  place  than  some  school 
specially  provided  for  them,  such  as  these  blind  schools. 
The  point  was  that  these  children,  when  they  went  away 
from  school,  would  not  consider  themselves  blind,  but 
only  "  weak-sighted."  When  they  could  see  print  they 
would  not  restrict  themselves  to  the  limited  library  of 
Braille  works  or  write  Braille  type.  The  way  In  which 
myopes  of  extreme  degree  succeeded  in  their  sphere 
of  life,  even  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  made  it 
certain  that  those  who  learnt  in  the  schools  with 
much  care  and  diligence  the  practice  of  Braille  rarely 
continued  the  usage,  but  read  and  wrote  like  other 
folk  to  the  best  of  their  powers  of  vi3ion.  If  this 
view  was  correct,  then  the  schedule  that  compelled  a 
useless  labour  to  these  children  was  wanting  in  wisdom. 
In  teaching  these  children  their  futire  ought  always  to  be 
kept  in  view.  As  their  sight  was  defective,  they  must  be 
taught  to  work  with  their  hands,  but  if  they  had  some 
useful  vision,  and  th?ir  condition  was  euch  that  the 
surgeon  in  charge  not  only  did  not  inhibit  the  use  of  the 
eyes,  but  permitted  it,  then  these  children  should  be 
taught  to  read  and  wrile  by  sight.  Books,  pens,  ink,  and 
paper  should  not  be  allowed;  but  scrolls  of  large  type, 
with  letters  4  in.  square  which  could  be  read  at  a  distance 
of  a  yard,  should  be  used  instead  of  lesson  books ;  and 
writing  should  ba  learnt  with  blackboard  and  chalk,  free- 
arm  fashion,  at  full  stretch,  In  large  and  plain  characters.  By 
this  means  the  partially  blind  would  gain  all  the  acquaint- 
ance with  ''letters"  that  would  be  well  for  them,  for  the 
most  of  their  work  should  be  manual  labour  and  not  literary. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Harman  suggested  the  following 
classification  as  useful  in  school  work  and  helpful  to 
teachers ;  it  corresponded  fairly  with  the  group  enumerated 
above : 

1.  Those  children  from  whom  the  best  results  of  train- 
ing might  be  hoped. 

2.  Tnose  children  whose  training  should  be  elementary 
only,  and  who,  whether  they  showed  capacity  or  not, 
should  not  be  permitted  difficult  wo.k. 

3.  Those  who  wer<3  likely  to  benefit  but  little  by  mental 
labour. 

4.  Those  who  should  be  taught  sighted  script  under 
given  conditions. 

Dr.  H,  Wright  Thomson  (Oculist  to  the  School  Board 


cf  Glasgow),  In  a  paper  communicated  to  Section  II,  stated 
that  amongst  52,493  children  in  67  schools  in  Glasgow, 
the  teachers  found  35  per  cent,  to  have  defective  viBion. 
Of  these,  14  per  cent,  were  fanctionally  defective  only. 
There  was  evidence  that  this  functional  defect  was  due  to 
want  of  training  and  want  of  opportunity,  and  was  a 
mental  rather  than  an  ocular  deficiency.  A  portion  of  it 
was  due  to  malnutrition.  Some  of  it  could  be  neutralized 
by  modifications  of  the  infant  school  curriculum — notably 
by  the  abolition  of  sewing  and  the  institution  of  suitable 
visual  exercise  games.  The  effect  of  malnutrition  might 
be  eliminated  by  proper  feeding. 

In  the  course  of  a  report  on  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  1,014  children 
from  the  first  to  the  eighth  year  of  school  life  in  Rumburg, 
Bohemia,  Dr.  Quirsfeld  said  that  the  majority  of  short- 
sighted children  were  of  weakly  constitution,  and  added 
that  the  amount  of  myopia  among  girls  during  the  last 
two  years  of  school  life  was  remarkable. 

The  Congress  Dinner. 
A  public  dinner  was  held  on  August  8th  at  the  Hotel 
Great  Central.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  President  of  the 
Congress,  who  was  in  the  chair,  proposed  the  toasts  of 
"The  King"  and  of  "The  Queen,  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family," 
which  were  enthusiastically  received.  He  then  gave  that 
of  "  The  Vice-Patrons  and  Honorary  Presidents,"  and  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  mentioned  that  amongst  the 
Vice- Patrons  were  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich  of  Germany,  M. 
Loubet,  and  Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria.  Surgeon- 
General  Evait,  in  proposing  "The  Delegates  and  Members 
from  other  Countries,"  said  that  while  the  Peace  Conference 
was  sitting  at  the  Hague  the  Congress  In  London  was  pre- 
paring to  wage  war  against  ignorance,  inhumanity,  and  all 
causes  that  tended  to  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  the 
people.  Professor  Kirchner,  in  reply,  said  all  had  learnt 
a  great  deal  at  the  Congress,  and  M.  Georges  Lamy, 
Inspector-General  de  l'lnstruction  Publique,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  congresses  had  a  great  value  in 
bringing  together  people  who  did  not  use  the  same 
language  but  were  united  in  the  effort  to  secure  healthier 
conditions  for  future  generations  by  establishing  a  more 
intelligent  solidarity  between  men  of  different  nation- 
alities and  different  Governments.  Sir  Shirley  Mcrphy 
gave  the  toast  of  the  "  Permanent  International  Com- 
mittee," which  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mathieu,  who 
referred  to  the  success  that  had  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Alliance  d'Hygiene  Sociale  in  uniting  in  one 
common  aim  the  work  of  kindred  societies  in  France. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in  proposing  "  The  Officers 
of  the  Congress,"  said  that  one  great  principle  had  been 
evolved  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
was  that  from  henceforth  schools  must  be  more 
than  ever  under  medical  supervision  and  guidance. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  had  suggested,  in  a  re- 
port to  the  Government,  that  school  teachers  should  take 
certain  elementary  measurements  of  their  scholars,  but 
the  proposal  was  received  with  derision  and  laughed  to 
scorn ;  in  fact,  it  was  described  as  a  farrago  of  nonsense. 
At  the  present  time  the  utility  of  those  measurements  was 
accepted  as  practical  wisdom.  Dr.  James  Kerr,  one  of 
the  honorary  general  secretaries,  in  the  course  of  bis  reply, 
warmly  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Reception 
Committee ;  and  Mr.  E.  White  Wallis,  the  other 
honorary  general  secretary,  mentioned  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Royal  SanltaTy  Institute  and  its  staff. 
The  toast  of  "The  Chairman"  was  given  by  Dr.  H, 
Griesbach  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton. 

An  International  Council  of  School  Hygiene. 

Sir. — As  a  slightly  incorrect  statement  was  published, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  important 
new  move  in  the  matter  of  sohool  hygiene  which  was 
taken  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  receipt  International 
Congress. 

The  permanent  International  Committee,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  members  selected  from  almost  every  country, 
has  hitherto  only  met  during  Congnsies.  Arising  out  of 
the  question  of  whether  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to 
establish  a  bureau,  with  a  permanent  staff,  library  tnd 
museum,  and  so  on,  in  some  central  but  neutral  spot, 
such  as  aSw'ssor  Dutch  town,  it  was  decided, as  explained 
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by  Drs.  Mathieu,  Burgerstein,  and  Kerr,  that  it  would 
probably  lead  to  greater  progress  if  such  bureau  was  not 
localized,  but  if  each  country  hid  its  own  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  in 
the  matter  of  school  hygiene,  statistics,  laws,  and  re  gula- 
tions.  Finally,  to  supervise  in  scientifli!  matters,  and 
generally  to  do  all  that  is  possible  at  all  times  or  places 
to  forward  ihe  human  interests  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
special  lines  of  kaowledge  included  in  school  hygiene,  the 
International  Committee  has  formed  a  small  council. 

This  Council  has  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  com- 
mittee. It  can  form  subcommittees  of  experts  on  special 
inquiries.  The  usual  committee  procedure  is  to  sit  round 
a  table  and  diecu.-s  matters,  but  this  Council  will  deal 
with  the  various  subjects  that  arise,  submitting  the 
different  topics  by  con e3pondence,  collating  the  answers, 
and  finally  making  pronouncements  in  urgent  matters 
after  a  meeting  of  the  Couacil. 

It  is  obvious  thai  for  eilijiency  such  Council  should  be 
small  aud  yet  have  in  it  elements  to  secure  permanence, 
and  at  the  same  time  possibilities  if  slow  but  constant 
change.  This  has  been  done  by  deciding  that  it  shall  con- 
sist of  the  President  of  the  past  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  Congress  which  his  just  been  held,  an  I  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  next  Congress.  Nine  other  members  are  to  be 
elected,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  from  the  country  where 
the  Congress  was  last  held,  and  three  from  the  country 
where  it  will  be  held  next,  three  being  selected  from  other 
lands.  Certain  matters,  for  instance,  will  almost  at  once 
come  under  the  consideration  of  this  Council.  Such 
might  be  quoted  as : 

Toe  question  of  how  medical  inspection  of  schools  can  best 
be  carried  out  with  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  minimum 
of  coat. 

The  question  of  how  far  the  laws  of  health  can  best  be 
imparted  to  the  coming  generation,  so  that  later  they  will 
know  how  to  care  for  ihemselves  and    those  dependent  on 

The  best  systems  or  methods  of  physical  training  for  both 
sexes  at  various  ages. 

The  feeding  of  children  reqairiog  proper  nutrition,  so  that 
it  shall  b9  doue  without  developing  piuperism,  and  with 
regard  to  those  upon  whom  the  cost  falls. 

Tnese  four  matters  are  being  dealt  with  practically  in  a 
great  variety  of  wayB,  and  this  Council  should  be  able  to 
collect  and  analyse  known  facts  to  fchow  which  methods 
are  best  for  any  town  or  State. 

It  is  obvious  that  information  thus  digested  will  have  a 
very  great  value,  politically  as  well  a3  educationally,  and 
this  Council  may  in  time  cjme  to  be  offi3ially  regarded  as 
quite  analogous,  in  matters  of  school  hygiene,  to  that 
other  Congress  of  Peace  now  in  session  at  the  Hague. — 
We  are,  etc., 

Lauder  Brunton, 

President. 
James  Kerr, 
E.  White  Wallis, 

August  14tU.  Honorary  General  Secretaries. 
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The  Central  Midwives  Board  has  notified  that  243  candi- 
dates presented  themselves  for  the  examination  for  the 
certificate  in  midwifery  held  on  August  1st  last;  200 
pissed,  and  the  percentage  of  failures  was  17.7.  The  list 
showed  that  of  the  200  successful  candidates,  150  were 
trained  by  hospitals  0:  nursing  societies,  and  50  by  private 
U'.ichers. 

Mk.  HjbcoSBT  Coatk.s,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the 
Salisbury  Infirmary,  and  formerly  President  of  the 
Southern  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  who 
died  on  June  16th  at  the  age  of  54,  has  left  the  residue  of 
his  estate  upon  trust  to  build  a  wing  or  surgical  ward  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Harcourt  and  Maud  Coates  Ward."  The 
e-.t,ate  has  heen  valued  at  £41,486  gross,  with  net  person- 
ality £34,1.56.  The  Infirmary  will  probably  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  about  £20,000. 

MOBB  than  fourteen  hundred  persons  have  already 
notified  their  intention  to  take  part  in  the  Fourteenth 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demogiaphy  to 
be  held  in  Berlin  from  Sep  ember  23rd  to  29th.  Among 
them  are  delegates  of  all  the  chief  countries.  The 
secretary  of  the  English  Committee  ij  Professoi  Gr.  II.  t\ 
Nuttall,  3.  damn  a-  Koad,  Cambridge ;  the  fecretary- 
!  of  the  1 '  ingress  is  Dr.  Nietner,  L  chhorustrasse.  9, 
Berlin,  W.G.  The  fee  for  membership  has  been  faced  at 
£1.     Relatives  of    members    and    college     or    university 


students  may  be  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Congress 
on  payment  of  10s. 

We  learn  from  the  Poor-law  Officers'  Journal  that  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  with  a  view  to  presenting  Dr.  Milson 
Rhodes  of  Manchester  with  a  testimonial.  Beginning  in 
the  Chorlton  ITnion,  with  which  Dr.  Rhodes  has  been  so 
long  associated,  it  haB  since  spread  much  further  afield, 
and  even  at  this  stage  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
collected.  Dr.  Rhodes's  connexion  with  Poor-law  woi  k  is 
well  known  by  readers  of  this  Journal  ;  he  has  written  a 
good  many  useful  works  dealing  with  the  administration 
of  workhouses  and  their  annexes,  and  has  always  been 
prominent  as  an  advocate  of  the  claims  of  those  who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Poor  Law,  whether  as  poor  and 
infirm  or  sick  mentally  or  bodily,  or  as  lay  or  professional 
officers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  his  energetic 
labours  and  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  persons 
indicated  have  not  been  overlooked  by  those  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  Poor-law  administration.  Sub- 
scriptions may  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  The  Poor-law  Officers' 
Journal  at  18  and  19,  Whitefriars  Stieet,  London,  E.G. 

Speech  Day  at  the  Heritage  Invalid  Craft  Schools, 
Chailey,  on  August  8ib,  was  attended  by  a  good  many  of 
the  foreign  and  other  delegates  to  the  International  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene.  These  schools  are  carried  on  in 
connexion  with  the  Guild  of  Brave  Poor  Things,  which  has 
its  head  quarters  in  Bermondsey,  and  branches  in  various 
parts  of  England.  These  particular  schools  ate  intended 
to  enable  crippled  chi  dren  to  obtain  a  training  in  some 
trade  or  art  which  eventually  will  render  them  partially, 
if  not  wholly,  self-supporting.  As  regards  the  boys,  when 
their  training  in  the  school  has  made  sufficient  progress, 
they  aie  drafted  into  a  trade  workshop,  carried  on  in  the 
village,  and  while  there  are  treated  as  real  craftsmen  ;  they 
lodge  in  the  village,  go  to  work  daily,  and  receive  wages, 
the  workshop  being  run  on  business  lines.  Another  craft 
school  for  girls  is  in  course  of  erection  in  the  same  village. 

Caledonian  Medical  Society. — The  twenty  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Medical  Society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Bradford,  on  July  25th. 
Dr.  Andrew  Little,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  presided  over 
a  large  representative  gathering  of  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  border.  He  took  as  the  subject  of  his  presi- 
dential address  The  Life  and  Work  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Henry  Bell,  of  B  adford.  Dr.  Keay,  Physician-Superin- 
tendent of  the  Edinburgh  District  Asylum,  Bangour,  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  dinner 
was  held  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Bradford,  the  same 
evening,  when  between  30  and  40  members  and  guests  were 
present.  The  toast  of  the  Society  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Swanson,  of  Yoik,  and  responded  to  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  ;  the  Scottish  Universities  by  Dr  Gordon  Little, 
of  Blundellsands,  and  acknowledged  by  Professor  H.  J. 
Campbell,  of  Leeds  University.  "  Caledonia"  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Rabagliati,  of  Bradford,  and  responded  to  by  Dr. 
Cameron  Gillies,  of  London. 

Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Assurance  Sociefy 
was  held  at  6,  Catherine  St  e  t  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on 
July  26th.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  J.  Brindley  James, 
and  there  were  also  present  Dr.  St.  Clair  B.  Shadwell,  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Palmer.  Dr.  M.  G.  Biggp,  Mr.  F.  S.  h'dwards, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Colytr,  Dr.  F.  J.  Allan,  Dr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Edward  Birtlett,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Ball  The  accounts  pn- 
sented  gave  the  records  of  the  business  of  the  Society  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  and  were 
very  satisfactory.  The  amsunt  paid  away  in  sickness 
claims  is  the  largest  yet  disbursed  in  any  half  year  since 
the  Society  started  in  1884,  but  as  the  number  of  members 
has  steadily  grown,  and  the  average  age  of  the  members 
has  also  become  greater,  a  regular  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  sickness  pay  necessarily  results.  This  was  expected 
and  fully  provided  for  when  the  table  of  contributions  was 
constructed.  The  annuity  and  life  assurance  branches  of 
the  Society  are  now  stationary,  as  no  new  business  has 
been  done  in  them  for  many  years.  In  the  sickness  branch, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  lavge  sums,  now  amounting 
to  over  £100,000,  which  have  been  paid  away  in  claims, 
the  funds  are  still  rapidly  growing,  and  the  final  accounts 
for  the  year  will  show  a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  reserves 
of  the  Society.  A  substantial  portion  of  these  reserves 
has  at  each  valuation  of  the  business  been  treated  as  a 
special  security  for  the  due  payment  of  the  annuities, 
usually  £109  4s.,  paid  to  those  members  who  are  perma- 
nently incapacitated  from  professional  work.  There  are 
now  ovi  r  t.vo  dozen  members  drawing  these  annuities, 
which  a  e  payable  until  the  limiting  age  of  membership, 
65  years.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  from 
Mr.  K.  Addiscott,  Secretary,  Medical  Sickness  and 
Accident  Society,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon,  W.C. 
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THE   INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS   OF  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 

The  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  is  over. 
The  most  noteworthy  point  in  connexion  with  it,  as 
compaied  with  the  preliminary  conference  held  in  the 
same  building  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  has  been  not 
so  much  the  quality  of  the  papers  read,  as  the  intelli- 
gent interest  with  which  they  were  listened  to  and 
afterwards  discussed  by  large  and  understanding 
audiences.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  sanitary  conscience 
had  at  last  been  aroused.  This  is  a  very  healthy  sym- 
ptom and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  this  country  will  apply  the  principle 
of  medical  inspection  in  every  school.  Another  point 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  marked  was  that  whereas  the 
business  of  the  sections  went  briskly  and  the  discussions 
in  most  of  them  were  very  interesting,  the  general 
meetings  were  characterized  by  emptiness  and  extreme 
dullness,  with  one  or  two  striking  exceptions,  one  of 
them  being  that  in  which  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  discussed 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools  with  full  knowledge 
and  statesmanlike  impartiality,  and  was  able  to  state 
that  the  Provincial  Committees  in  Scotland  had  already 
resolved  to  begin  by  introducing  hygiene  as  a  subject  in 
institutions  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  this  being  the  one  practical  advance  which 
Great  Britain  had  to  announce  to  the  Congress.  There 
was  yet  another  striking  contrast  between  the  sections 
and  the  general  meeting.  In  the  former  the  many 
ladies  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  the  subjects 
with  which  the  Congress  was  concerned,  took  an  active 
and  in  some  instances  indeed  the  most  important  part ; 
at  the  latter  they  were  almost  totally  ignored.  The 
general  addresses  were  all  delivered  by  men,  the  plat- 
form was  bedecked  by  males,  and  even  at  the  Congress 
dinner,  though  ladies  were  present,  they  found  no 
spokeswoman.  This  is  a  blunder  which  the  hosts  of 
the  next  Congress,  being  French,  are  not  likely  to 
repeat.  It  was  pointed  out  more  than  once  during  the 
Congress  that  the  school  ia  really  an  annexe  of  the 
home,  where  woman  reigns  supreme.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  women  ;  in  the 
history  of  education  wcmen  have  played  a  great  part, 
and  they  have  taken  their  share  or  more  than  their 
share  in  the  propagation  of  the  new  ideas  which  are 
rejuvenating  school  methods;  a  serious  mistake  is  com- 
mitted when  the  opportunity  is  not  seized  to  recognize 
on  ceremonial  occasions  the  work  they  hive  done  and 
are  doing. 

The  question  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  and 
the  teaching  of  hygiene  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
interest  in  the  different  sections,  many  suggestions 
being  made  which,  if  disjointed,  were  nevertheless 
useful,  having  been  put  into  practice  locally  or  brought 
ioiward  as  likely  to  help  the  movement ;  this  they 
certainly  will,  when  the  time  comes  for  details  of  a 
practical  scheme  to  be  consideied  seriously. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  whose  unceasing  efforts  have  done 
much  to  press  the  importance  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene 


in  schools,  proposed  an  excellent  resolution,  which  was 
carried  in  a  modified  form  at  the  sectional  and  general 
meetings,  to  the  effect  that  the  principles  and  practice  of 
hygiene  should  form  part  of  the  education  of  every 
citizen.  This  resolution  may  be  likened  to  the  band 
which  binds  together  the  sheaf,  for  it  completed  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  the  various  speakers.  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  is  before  his  time,  but  he  knows  that  the 
English  mind  is  slo;v  to  digest,  and  wishes  the  cud 
of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection  to  be  thoroughly  well 
'hewed,  and  the  British  public  to  realize  in  good  time 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  action  as  well  as  words. 

The  point  upon  which  the  whole  movement  turns 
was  contained  in  a  resolution  put  forward  by  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth,  and  carried,  to  the  effect  that  practical  and 
theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and  school  hygiene 
should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become 
teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades.  Four  years  ago 
Mrs.  'Watt  Smyth  pointed  out  in  our  columns  thtt 
the  country  was  not  then  prepared  for  "  medical 
"  inspection  of  schools,"  her  point  being  that  teacheis 
must  te  trained  themselves  before  they  could  be 
competent  to  teach  matters  concerning  health  in 
their  schools.  To  support  her  theory  she  published  a 
textbook  of  hygiene  based  on  physiology  for  teachers, 
her  aim  being  to  assist  teachers  to  co-operate  with  the 
doctors,  when  the  time  came,  in  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  in  schools,  to  supply  them  with  the  knowledge 
required  to  manage  their  schoolrooms  hygienically, 
and  to  enable  them  to  teach  personal  and  domestic 
hygiene  to  the  scholars. 

In  the  history  of  every  country  one  is  constantly 
reminded  of  the  French  proverb,  "lout  vienl  a  qui  sail 
"  attendre."  The  view  just  stated  was  first  advocated 
in  our  columns.  Later  it  began  to  receive  support 
in  the  lay  press,  as  was,  for  example,  shown  by  an 
article  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazette  of  October  30tb,  1905.  In  this  article  we  read  : 
"  There  has  been  lately  published  by  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth 
"  a  Textbook  of  Hygiene  based  on  Physiology  for  School 
"  Teachers.  It  is  a  striking  comment  on  the  educa- 
"  tional  enlightenment  of  these  islands  that  this  book 
"  should  have  at  the  moment  no  rival.  So  far  as  I  am 
"  aware,  it  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published  in 
"  this  country."  Like  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth  was  before  her  time;  but  happily  with  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  the  resolution,  which  ia  terse  and  straight- 
forward, regarding  the  teaching  of  hygiene  in  training 
colleges,  can  now,  with  the  backing  of  such  an  en- 
lightened body  as  that  which  was  constituted  by  the 
1,600  members  and  delegates  who  attended  the  Congress, 
come  into  force  to-morrow  if  necessary. 

The   Bill  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  has 
already    passed    through     the    House    of    Commons, 
and   the  unanimous  support  of   the    body   of    think- 
ing   men     and     women     of     all     nationalities    whj 
attended     the      Congress     must     assist      to     ensure 
its    cordial     acceptance     in     the    House    of     L 
The  reply  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  request  for 
the  teaching    of    hygiene    in    elementary  schools   has 
invariably  beeD,   l:  Produce   teachers  trained   to   tea  h 
"hygiene    and    to    cooperate     intelligently     in     the 
"  work  of  medical  inspection."      This  reply  has  been 
not    unreasonable.     We    may    be    sure  that    no 
is     more     anxious     that     this     great     need     should 
be    supplied,    and     no     one    more    clear    as    to 
advantage  to  the  cation  of  citizens  morally  and  p 
ally  healthy  than  Mr.  Mi-Kenna  himself.      The  progress 
of  the  movement  has  been  retarded  by  the  unreason- 
ableness and  shortsightedness  of  some  of  the  critics  of 
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the  Board  of  Education.  Nosv  we  have  a  thoroughly 
logical  and  reasonable  request  and  we  may  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  when  the  prayer  that  the  teaching  of 
personal  and  school  hygiene  be  put  into  the  curricula 
of  all  training  colleges  for  teachers  is  made,  it  will  not 
meet  with  a  refusal.  It  is  for  those  interested  not  to 
allow  a  reaction  to  set  in,  for  too  much  time  has  already 
gone  by,  although,  looking  at  the  advance  the  subject 
has  made  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  lost. 

The  question  that  will  next  present  itself  will  be, 
Which  is  the  wisest  way  to  carry  out  this  mat! err1 
And  this  requires  such  careful  consideration,  that  cnly 
the  broadest  outline  can  at  first  be  presented.  It  is 
pretty  evident  that  all  those  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having  are  quite  clear  that  the  guidance  of  doctors  both 
in  the  training  of  teachers  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools  is  indispensable.  In  this 
matter  we  do  not  want  the  teaching  of  this  all- 
important  branch  of  education  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  half-educated  "specialists''  in  hygiene 
with  axes  of  their  own  to  giind,  who  will  narrow 
the  subject  down  to  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  pure  and  simple.  The  possibilities  are  vast 
and  for  the  work  we  want  the  be3t  type  of  doctors,  who 
as  the  future  pioneers  of  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
will  take  good  care,  if  only  for  their  own  credit,  to  turn 
out  teacher?,  healthy  in  themselves  from  having  had 
medical  supervision  in  the  colleges  in  which  they  were 
trained,  capable  of  taking  their  part  in  this  great 
civilizing  movement. 

The  fact  that  the  Bill  making  medical  inspection  of 
schools  compulsory  will  almost  certainly  become  law 
this  session  makes  the  creation  of  an  adequately  staffed 
and  properly  organized  medical  department  in  the 
Board  of  Education  for  England  and  Wales  an  urgent 
necessity  of  the  present  situation.  The  local  education 
authorities  throughout  the  country  will  shortly  have 
to  consider  the  way  in  which  their  new  duty  is 
to  be  carried  cut;  it  is  important  that  just  as 
the  teaching  given  in  the  elementary  schools  through- 
out the  country  is  uniform  in  its  principles  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  a  central  authority,  so  also 
medical  inspection  should  be  conducted  on  a  uniform 
plan  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  central 
authority.  Public  opinion  has  been  convinced  that  this 
reform  is  an  absolute  necessity;  in  fact,  such  complete 
unanimity  is  seldom  seen  in  political  affairs,  but  experi- 
ence of  public  health  administration  unfortunately 
proves  that  a  reform  carried  through  Parliament  on  a 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  maybe  rendered  absolutely 
illusory  through  the  supineness  or  the  passive  oppo- 
sition of  local  authorities.  The  Board  of  Education 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  at  the  beginning  to  urge 
local  authorities  to  act,  and  to  advise  them  how 
to  act;  it  ought,  in  fact,  at  once  to  set  about  pre- 
paring a  memorandum  embodying  the  main  principles  ; 
later  on  it  will  have  to  advise  education  authorities  as 
to  the  adaptation  of  these  principles  to  special  local 
conditions,  for  many  minor  practical  difficulties  are 
certain  to  arise  ;  lastly,  it  will  have  not  only  to 
exercise  continuous  supervision  over  local  authori- 
ties,  co-ordinating  their  action,  but  also  to  collect 
information  as  to  the  working  of  the  system, 
collating  the  reports  of  the  various  authorities, 
and  analysing  the  anthropometrical  statistics,  so 
that  the  experience  of  each  may  be  available  for  the 
guidance  of  all.  In  addition  there  is  the  large 
subject  of  the  medical  and  liygionic  supervision  of 
secondary  schools-  a  matter,  as  Dr.  Acland  pointed 
out,    almost     entirely    neglected    in     this     country, 


although  the  work  has  long  been  done  in 
Sweden,  while  a  most  complete  and  excellent 
system  has  recently  been  established  in  Bulgaria, 
where  it  is  working  exceedingly  well.  The  Board  of 
Education  has  now  a  great  opportunity,  especially  in 
the  elementary  schools.  Practically,  it  has  a  clean 
slate.  The  whole  subject  ought  to  be  properly  gripped 
from  the  commencement,  and  this  will  be  impos- 
sible without  a  well- organized  central  medical 
department. 

INJECTIONS    OF   BLOOD   IN   MAUGNAST 
TUMOUBS. 

Professor  Bier,  whose  work  on  the  production  of 
active  and  passive  hyptraemia  has  led  to  a  modification 
of  the  views  held  on  inflammatory  lesions,  found  when 
studying  the  artificial  production  of  fever  and  inflam- 
mation that  the  injection  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  of 
another  species,  either  into  the  veins  or  into  the  tissues 
of  the  human  subject,  produced  a  marked  inflammatory 
reaction.1  These  experiments  showed  too  that  fever  and 
inflammation,  when  produced  by  chemical  agents,  have 
a  definite  relation  to  one  another.  A  substance  which 
calls  forth  fever  when  introduced  into  the  body  pro- 
duces inflammation  locally  when  applied  locally,  and 
vice  versa.  Seven  years  ago  he  discovered  that  if 
lamb's  blood  was  injected  into  the  tissue  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  malignant  growth  in  the  human  subject, 
the  growth  underwent  marked  changes.  This  was  well 
illustrated  in  a  case  of  extensive  sarcomatosis  of  the  in- 
testines of  a  child.  Although  the  injections  did  cot  save 
the  child's  life,  the  sarcomata  certainly  became  con- 
siderably smaller.  Recently  Bier  took  up  the  experi- 
ments again,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  strong 
action,  employed  pig's  blood  chiefly.  If  10  to  20  c.cm. 
of  pig's  blood,  collected  with  all  aseptic  precautions 
and  freed  from  fibrin  with  care,  is  injected  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  normal  individual,  inflamma- 
tion appears  after  a  few  hours,  increases  gradually 
until  it  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  after  from 
one  to  three  days,  and  then  gradually  subsides. 
Accompanying  this  local  reaction  there  is  generally  a 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  often  preceded  by  a  rigor. 
The  reaction  is  more  intense  when  the  injection  is 
repeated,  as  the  human  serum  has  become  capable  of 
haemolysing  the  foreign  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  quite 
easy  under  these  conditions  to  graduate  the  reaction  at 
will  by  using  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of  blood. 
Although  numerous  experiments  were  performed,  no 
harmful  results  were  observed  in  any  case. 

Bier  points  out  that  all  inflammatory  processes  are 
accompanied  by  a  breaking  down  of  cells  and  their 
solution,  but  that  this  is  especially  marked  in  this  form 
of  artificial  inflammation;  not  only  the  blood  cells  of 
the  injected  blood,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  blood 
cells  of  the  host  also  undergo  solution.  Bier  regards 
the  blood  as  a  carrier  and  producer  of  ferments. 
Naturally,  if  only  defibrinated  blood  be  used,  no  leuco- 
cytes are  injected,  but  this  is  of  small  importance,  since 
the  leucocytes  are  supplied  by  the  host.  When  instead  of 
repeating  the  injection  with  the  same  kind  of  blood 
various  different  species  of  animals  were  used,  the 
inflammation  induced  was  less  intense  and  was  not 
attended  by  much  general  disturbance  (fever,  etc.). 
Bier  found  that  the  injections  did  not  affect  the  normal 
tissues,  but  profound  changes  were  produced  in 
pathological  tissue.  In  nearly  every  case  of  ulcerating 
carcinoma  a  check  to  the  discharge  and  to  the  slough- 
ing was   noted.    The  pain  was    not  always   lessened, 
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bat  he  believes  that  this  depended  on  the  implica- 
tion of  nerves  in  the  growth.  The  effect  on  the 
growths  themselves  varied  considerably.  In  some 
instances  there  wa?  little  change,  in  others  there  was 
an  extensive  necrosis,  while  in  others  again  the  growth 
gradually  diminished.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  almost 
thought  that  he  had  succeeded  in  curing  the  disease. 
After  the  injection?  of  pig's  blood  in  some  advanced 
cases  of  cancer,  the  growth  underwent  a  dry  necrosis, 
and  practically  all  the  carcinomatous  elements  disap- 
peared without  sloughing  or  ulceration.  In  the  other 
oases  the  cancerous  structure  gradually  disappeared, 
being  replaced  by  inflammatory  infiltration  and  con- 
nective tissue.  Bier  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  tfiect  a  cure  by  this  means,  or  even  to 
improve  the  patient's  condition,  and  warns  clinicians 
not  to  employ  the  injections  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 
until  further  experiment  has  cleared  up  much  that  is 
still  obscure  and  has  enabled  a  method  of  treatment  to 
be  worked  out.  He  states  in  conclusion  that  he  has 
employed  the  injections  of  blood  in  benign  tumours 
^hypertrophy  of  the  prostate),  and  believes  that  his 
results  are  very  encouraging. 

Bier  has  published  his  results  earlier  than  he  had 
intended,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  article  by  von 
Leyden  and  Bergell  to  which  attention  was  directed  in 
the  Journal  of  July  20th,  p.  161,  in  which  the  action  of 
body  ferments  on  carcinomatous  tissue  was  discussed 
No  harm  can  result  from  the  early  appearances  cf  these 
two  preliminary  communications  provided  a  false  im- 
pression that  a  cure  of  cancer  has  been  found  is  not 
produced  in  the  lay  mind.  Both  Bier's  and  BergeH's 
'investigations  are  important  as  stones  for  the  edifice  of 
the  pathology  of  cancer,  and  when  there  have  been 
collected  and  fitted  together  all  the  various  fragments 
which  have  been,  or  it  may  be  hoped  will  shortly  be,  dis- 
covered by  experiment,  it  may  confidently  be  anticipated 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  will 
be  very  greatly  advanced.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
at  present  these  fragments  are  of  little  or  no 
clinical  importance  when  taken  alone.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  hopeful  treatment  of 
cancer  will  be  found  by  the  empirical  way.  Purely 
empirical  cures  for  some  diseases  have,  it  is  true, 
been  found  :  but  it  is  surely  a  vain  hope  to  believe  that 
the  direst  of  all  diseases  will  yield  to  treatment  before 
its  pathology  has  been  clearly  ascertained.  Viewed  as 
a  contribution  to  the  effect  of  artificially-produced 
inflammation,  Bier's  new  work,  like  his  other  con- 
tributions on  this  subject — and,  indeed,  like  his 
other  contributions  en  a  number  of  subjects — must 
claim  serious  attention.  His  observations  hitherto 
have  been  those  of  a  careful  worker,  and  we  are  there- 
fore justified  in  looking  forward  to  further  develop- 
ments of  this  work  by  him  and  a  confirmation  of  the 
■data  by  other  workers. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 
As  will  be  seen  from  a  report  published  at  p.  394,  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  international  medical 
congresses  and  the  want  of  continuity  between  one 
congress  and  another,  which  has  frequently  led  to  con- 
fusion, was  discussed  by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Medical  Press  at  its  meeting  in  London  on 
August  3rd.  Sir  Felix  >emon  made  an  interesting 
statement,  the  main  facts  of  which  have  already 
on  various  occasions  appeared  in  this  Journal, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  Odyssey  of 
the  laryngologists.  The  imperfections  in  the  present 
system  probably  affect  cone  more  than  those  who  are 


responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  principal  medical 
journals  in  various  countries,  and  not  much  discussion 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  meeting  to  adopt  a  resolution 
expressing  the  desire  that  a  permanent  bureau  should  be 
created  to  establish  continuity  in  the  interval  between 
the  congresses,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  next  congress  in  outlining  the  general 
plan  of  the  arrangements.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended that  this  bureau  should  consist  of  the  presi- 
dents and  general  secretaries  of  national  committees  of 
former  congresses  and  of  the  bureau  of  the  forthcoming 
congress,  together  with  the  general  secretaries  of 
former  congresses  of  medicine,  and  the  general 
secretary  and  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Medical  Press.  A  similar  course 
was  adopted  at  the  International  Congress  of  School 
Hygiene  in  London  last  week,  when  an  international 
standing  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Congress  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
French  Committee  in  arranging  the  next  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1910.  The  Committee 
in  question  consists  of  the  following  members :  Great 
Britain:  Professor  Osier,  Dr.  Kerr,  Mr.  White  Wallis, 
and  Mr.  Cioudesley  Brereton.  British  Colonies:  Sir 
John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.  Switzerland :  Dr.  F. 
Zollinger  (Zurich).  France:  M.  Sigalas  (Bordeaux/, 
Professor  Lefevre  (Lille),  and  Professor  Chabot 
(Lyons).  Belgium  :  Dr.  Deeroby.  Russia  :  Professor 
Chlopine.  Portugal :  Professors  Saceadura  and  Curry 
Cabral.  United  States  of  America  :  Dr.  Walcott,  Dr. 
Gulick,  Professor  Da  Costa.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
this  Committee  has  the  power  to  add  to  its  numbers, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  the  case,  since  at 
present  it  is  far  from  being  completely  representative  of 
all  the  countries  concerned.  The  Council  described  by 
Sir  Lauder  Brunton  and  the  secretaries  of  the  Congress 
in  a  letter  published  elsewhere  appears  to  be  a  distinct 
body. 

THE  SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS. 
This  Congress  meets  every  three  years.  On  the  last 
occasion  Brussels  gave  it  a  welcome  and  a  temporary 
home.  This  year  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  the 
famous  Ruperio-Carola,  "  the  cradle  of  Science  in  South 
"  Germany,''  through  Professor  Kossel,  the  President  of 
the  Congress,  welcomed  its  members  to  pursue  their 
labours  and  interchange  ideas  in  one  of  the  oldest- 
universities  of  Germany.  It  is  second  only  in  the  date 
of  its  foundation  to  the  Universities  of  Prague  and 
Vienna,  for  its  history  reaches  back  to  1386,  the 
date  of  its  foundation  by  Elector  Rupert  I.  The 
first  social  meeting  took  place  in  the  new  Stadthalle, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Neckar,  where  the 
members  to  the  number  of  about  300  assembled  in  the 
spacious  hall  at  8.30  p.m.  on  August  11th.  Professor 
Kossel — so  well  known  for  his  researches  on  physio- 
logical chemistry  and  as  the  successor  of  Professor  W. 
Eiihne — in  a  graceful  and  appropriate  speech  welcomed 
those  who  had  come  from  far  and  near.  He  spoke  of 
Heidelberg  as  the  home  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  as 
the  seat  of  the  University  in  which  Gegenbauer, 
Viktor  Meyer,  Helmholtz,  and  Kiihne  had  by 
their  researches  added  new  knowledge  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  physiological  investigation.  The 
number  of  members  present  is  about  300,  and  over 
200  communications  are  promised.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  communications  is  so  large  that  the  Congress  will 
meet  in  four  Seations  in  the  Physiological,  Anatomical, 
Mineralogical,  and  Chemical  Institutes,  which  are 
adjacent  to  one  another.  The  Congress  will  last 
until  Saturday,  when  an  excursion  will  be  made 
to  Baden-Baden.  Physiologists  are  like  other  folks, 
they  mingle  relaxation  with  work— the  day  censisting 
of  six  hours  for  work  (9  to  12  and  2  to  5)— two  hours  for 
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the  midday  meal,  and  the  evening  for  dining  and  subse- 
quent entertainment.  On  Tuesday  evening  there  was 
a  reunion  at  the  famous  Schloss  or  Castle.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  an  excursion  to  the  Mannheim  Exhibition 
was  arranged,  and  on  Thursc'ay  evening  a  reception  at 
Ziegelhausen  and  an  excursion  on  the  Neekar;  on  the 
latter  occasion  the  Schlos9  was  to  be  illuminated  in 
honour  of  the  Congress.  Finally  on  Friday,  after  the 
Sectional  meetings,  the  usual  dinner  will  be  held. 
The  opening  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  August  12ih, 
at  9  a.m.,  in  the  old  Aula  of  the  University,  when  the 
Minister  of  State  Von  Dusch,  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  welcomed  the  Congress.  The  Pro- 
Rector  Professor  Troltsch,  Professor  Gottlied,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  and  the  Burgomaster,  each  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  expressed  warm  welcome  and 
sympathy.  After  these  proceedings,  Professor 
Kroneektr  paid  a  glowing  and  evidently  heartfelt 
tribute  to  the  late  Sir  M.  Foster.  Professor  Dastre 
of  Paris,  gave  a  short  biography  of  the  late  Sir  J. 
Bordon-Sanderson,  while  Professor  Sherrington  spoke 
of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Congress  through  the 
deaths  of  Professor  Erera  of  Brussels,  and  Professor 
A.  Herzen  of  Lausanne.  The  work  of  the  sections 
began  with  academic  punctuality,  but  as  they  met  in 
four  different  lecture  rooms,  even  Sir  BoyJe  Koche's 
bird  could  not  have  visited  all  of  them.  We  hope  to 
give  a  short  account  in  our  next  issue  of  such  com- 
munications as  may  be  of  interest  to  readers.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Congress  has  met  on 
German  soil.  The  welcome  and  reception  were  both 
alike  worthy  of  the  town  and  the  Fatherland.  By  order 
of  Grand  Duke  Friedrich  of  Baden  each  member  of  the 
Congress  was  given  a  bronze  medal  in  memory  of  the 
meeting.  The  medal  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art  and 
bears  on  one  side  a  splendid  impress  of  "  Helmholtz — 

"  MDCCCLVIII-MDCCCLXXI." 


THE  SLEEPING  SICKNESS  CONFERENCE. 
We  have  been  invited  to  correct  certain  alleged  in- 
accuracies in  the  article  under  this  title  published  on 
Jane  29ih,  1907,  p.  1556.  The  first  point  as  to  which  an 
inaccuracy  is  alleged  is  that  certain  sentences  in  the 
article  contain  the  implication  that  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  Germany  alone  had  insisted  that  the 
members  of  the  Conference  were  simply  delegites  and 
had  no  diplomatic  authority  to  make  binding  proposi- 
tions, whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  such  a  declaration  had 
been  made  by  all  the  delegates.  If  the  sentences  re- 
ferred to  are  read  with  attention  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  not  asserted,  or  even  suggested,  that  the  chief  iepre- 
sentative  of  Germany  was  alone  in  recognizing  that  the 
members  of  the  Conference  were  delegates  without 
diplomatic  authority.  It  was  only  asserted  that 
the  chief  representative  of  Germany  had  insisted 
upon  this  point.  The  second  point  has  reference 
to  a  proposal  made  by  Sir  Patrick  Mansor.  and 
as  this  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  we  may 
Btate  precisely  what  occurred,  and  this  statement  will 
have  the  effect  of  correcting  any  previous  inac- 
curacies. It  will  Lc  remembered  that  the  Conference 
appointed  two  Subcommittees,  administrative  and 
medical  respectively.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Medical 
Subcommittee  on  June  18:h  Dr.  Laveran  read  a  report 
on  the  prophylactic  measures  and  the  researches 
which  it  was  possible  and  necessary  to  undertake 
with  regard  to  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  sleeping 
sickness.  He  submitted  a  programme  of  researches. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  observations,  Sir  Patrick 
Maason  proposed  that  in  order  to  render  the  work  of 
future  conferences — which  ought  to  meet  every  year — 
more  fruitful  and  moro  precise  it  was  desirable  to 
divide  the  task  in  such  a  way  that  the  various 
questions  bearinj  on   the  study  of  sleeping  sickness 


should  be  confided  to  different  reporters  (rapporteurs), 
and  suggested  the  following  division  of  labour:  Pro- 
fessor It.  Blanchard  (France)  the  zoolcgical  and  bio- 
logical study  of  the  Glossinas  and  other  insects 
and  animals  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease;  Pro- 
fessor Ehrlich  (Germanj)  experimental  therapeutics; 
Dr.  Ayres  Kopke  (Portugal)  applied  therapeutics; 
Professor  Laveran  (Fiance)  the  biology  of  the  trypano- 
some,  its  existence  in  man  and  in  animals.  The  pro- 
posal included  the  study  of  the  epidemiology  and  the 
destruction  of  biting  flies  in  Senegambia,  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  the  French  Soudan,  the  German  and  Portuguese 
colonies,  and  in  the  Congo  Independent  State,  and 
further  suggested  that  the  various  Governments  con- 
cerned should  confide  the  study  to  special  missions  or 
local  commissions.  The  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
Medical  Subcommittee,  which  contained  representa- 
tives of  Germany,  the  Independent  Congo  State,  France. 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  At 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  June  19ih,  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  proposed  that  the  Conference  should 
approve  the  resolution  of  the  Medical  Subcommittee 
to  confide  from  time  to  time  to  States  and  persons  indi- 
cated in  advanca  inquiries  (enquites)  into  certain  special 
points  concerning  sleeping  sickness.  M.  H.  de  Jacobs. 
Doctor  of  Laws  and  Member  of  the  Imperial  German 
Colonial  Department,  objected  to  this  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  compromise 
the  liberty  of  science.  Dr.  Laveran,  in  reply,  stated 
that  he  could  not  see  how  the  resolution  could  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  research ;  it  merely  proposed  to 
appoint  reporters  (rapporteurs),  and  not  to  reserve  to 
certain  persons  or  certain  countries  the  monopoly  of 
certain  researches,  and  Sir  Patrick  Manson  added  that 
he  had  not  any  intention  of  restraining  scientific  initia- 
tive, but  merely  desired  to  organize  the  researches  so 
as  to  avoid  loss  of  time  and  energy.  After  discussion, 
the  President  put  the  proposition  to  the  vote,  but  as 
the  duty  of  selecting  the  States  or  persons  to  whom  the 
suggested  inquiries  (enquetes)  should  be  confided  was 
considered  to  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Bureau 
Central,  unanimity  was  not  obtained,  and  the  pro- 
position wa3  rejected.  The  inaccuracy  of  which  we  are 
accused  appears  to  turn  upon  the  distinction  between 
enquetes  and  rapports.  The  point  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  it  is  that  while  the  German 
Government  is  ready  to  agree  to  the  proposal  that 
reports  upon  the  researches  made  under  the  auspices  of 
the  various  countries  and  States  concerned  should  be 
made  to  the  next  Conference,  it  objects  to  particular 
countries  or  States  being  asked  to  undertake  particular 
branches  of  the  inquiry — objects,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
kind  of  organization  of  international  inquiry  suggested 
by  Sir  Patrick  Manson.  We  may  point  out  that  such 
a  suggestion  is  not  a  novelty.  It  has  been  applied  to 
other  departments  of  scientific  investigation,  and  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  development  in  astronomy. 


INCOME  TAX  ON  EARNED  INCOME 
The  Finance  Bill  has  now  become  law,  and  forms  for 
claiming  the  relief  granted  to  earned  income,  where  the 
total  income  does  not  exceed  £2000,  are  being  circu- 
lated. In  order  to  obtain  this  relief  it  is  necessary  to 
lodge  a  claim  with  the  surveyor  of  taxes  befoi<' 
tember  30.h.  In  answer  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  made  it  clear  that  persons  who  have  already  fur- 
nished a  satisfactory  statement  of  their  total  income 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  one  of  the  abatements 
applicable  to  incomes  not  exceeding  £700,  or  otherwise 
in  anticipation  of  the  passing  of  the  Finance  Act,  will 
not  be  required  to  make  a  fresh  claim,  but  the  statement 
originally  sent  in  will  be  dealt  with  as  a  claim  to 
relief.    All   other  persons  entitled    to  relief,    who  do 
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3t  receive  a  form  of  claim  before  the  end  of  the  present 
lonth,  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  local  surveyor,  who 
ill  remedy  the  omission,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
,xing  authorities  are  not  bound  to  seek  out  taxpayers 
1  order  to  serve  them  with  these  forms,  and  the  fact 
tat  an  individual  has  not  received  a  form  will  not  be 
semed  a  sufficient  reason  for  granting  relief  after  Sep- 
mber  30th.  It  therefore  behoves  every  practitioner 
ititled  to  relief  to  see  that  he  obtains  a  form  and  sends 
1  his  claim  in  due  time.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
laders,  we  reproduce  the  definition  of  earned  income  a3 
nally  inserted  in  the  Finance  Act : 

.  .  .  the  expression  "earned  income  "  means : 
(a)  Any  income  arising  in  respect  of  any  remuneration  from 
ly  effioe  or  emplojment  of  protit  held  by  the  individual,  or  In 
spaot  of  any  pension,  superannuation,  or  other  allowance, 
sferred  pay,  or  compensation  for  loss  of  office  given  in  respect 
'the  past  services  of  the  individual  or  of  the  husband  or 
jrent  of  the  individual  in  any  office  or  employment  of  profit, 
hether  the  individual  or  husband  or  parent  of  the  individual 
mil  have  contributed  to  such  pension,  superannuation 
lowance,  or  deferred  pay  or  cot  ;  and 

(6)  Any  income  from  any  property  which  is  attached  to,  or 
>rms  part  of,  the  emoluments  of  any  office  or  employment  of 
rofit  held  by  the  individual  ;  and 

(c)  Any  income  which  is  charged  under  Sohedules  B  or  D  in 
ne  Income-Tax  Act,  1853,  or  the  rules  prescribed  by 
chedule  D  in  the  Incjme-Tas  Act,  1842,  and  is  immediately 
erivedbythe  Individual  from  the  carrying  on  or  exercise  by 
im  of  his  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  either  as  an  indi- 
idual,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  partnership,  as  a  partner  personally 
cting  therein. 

'aragraph  (b)  has  reference  mainly  to  the  emoluments 
f  a  clergyman  in  the  shape  of  tithe  rentchargp,  ocjupa- 
ion  of  vicarage,  etc.  Paragraph  (a)  covers  salaries, 
ees,  and  pensions  from  public  appointments, 
'aragraph  (<•)  includes  income  from  a  medical  practice. 


THE  STATUS  OF  LADY  DOCTORS, 
"he  dispute  which  has  recently  been  satisfactorily 
erminated  at  Halifax  has  several  points  of  more  than 
ocal  interest  and  importance.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  in 
his  case  for  the  first  time  the  principle  had  been  laid 
lown  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  and  the  Council 
if  the  British  Medical  Association  that  no  difference  as 
egards  remuneration  should  be  made  on  the  ground 
if  sex.  This  principle  was  affirmed  unanimously  by 
he  Representative  Meeting.  Britfly  stated,  the  dispute 
>egan  by  the  issue  of  an  advertisement  last  November 
>y  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  for  a  resident  lady 
nedical  officer  at  the  Halifax  Union  Hospital  at  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum.  Previously  the  appointment 
lad  been  made  at  £140  per  annum  following  an  advertise- 
nent  without  any  restriction  as  to  sex.  The  guardians 
ibtained  the  services  of  a  lady  doctor  at  the  reduced 
salary  last  November.  The  matter  was  at  once  promptly 
;aken  up  by  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  which  communicated  with  the  local  Division 
Df  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiries  made  it  was  concluded  that  the 
guardians  were  under  the  impression  that  they  could 
abtain  the  services  of  a  resident  medical  woman  for  less 
than  a  resident  medical  man.  A  warning  notice  quickly 
appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  at  once 
the  lady  appointed  to  the  post  resigned,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties.  In  July  the  guardians  appointed 
another  lady  to  the  post,  which  had  in  the  meantime 
been  held  by  the  previous  applicant  on  locum  tenens 
terms.  This  second  lady  was  not  aware  of  the  dispute, 
but  on  seeing  an  annotation  in  this  Journal  expressirg 
regret  at  the  appointment  under  the  circumstances, 
sought  information  regarding  the  dispute,  and  at  once 
communicated  to  the  guardians  her  desire  to  be 
released  from  the  appointment  and  the  bond  which  <ha 
had  signed  requiring  her  to  forfeit  £50  if  she  did  not 
remain  for  twdve  months.  The  firm  stand  taken  by 
these    two    lady    doctors    and    their    loyalty    to    the 


Association  appears  to  have  induced  the  guardians 
to  seek  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  as  a  result 
of  communications  between  them  and  the  local 
Division  of  the  Association,  the  dispute  has 
been  quite  amicably  settled.  The  principle  is  now 
established  that  no  distinction  should  be  made  on  the 
ground  of  sex  as  regards  the  amount  of  the  emoluments 
to  be  paid  to  lady  practitioners.  The  final  action  of  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians,  and  their  treatment  of 
both  the  ladies  who  withdrew  from  the  appointments, 
suggests  that  they  themselves  really  acknowledge  the 
justice  and  equity  of  this  principle,  and  no  attempt 
whatever  has  been  made  to  victimize  either  of  these 
ladies  on  account  of  their  attitude  of  unflinching  firm- 
ness in  this  dispute.  This  should  stand  as  a  splendid 
object  lesson  to  medical  men  who  are  concerned  in  dis- 
putes, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example 
of  the  advantages  of  organized  and  associated  action. 
The  Representative  Meetirg  resolved  that  the  lac ies 
concerned  in  the  Halifax  dispute  should  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  action  in  the  matter,  and  also  "that  the 
"  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  be  informed 
"  of  the  Representative  Meeting's  appreciation  of  its 
"  action  to  secure  proper  conditions  of  employment  for 
"  medical  women."  The  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians 
may  also  be  congratulated  on  the  settlement  of  th9 
dispute,  and  the  removal  of  any  misapprehension  which 
may  have  existed  as  to  the  willingness  of  medical 
women  to  accept  appointments  for  less  remuneration 
than  would  be  expected  by  medical  men.  The  Divi- 
sions of  the  Association  should  also  be  stimulated 
into  well-directed  activity,  and  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere in  all  efforts  to  seek  and  promote  better 
conditions  of  official  appointments. 


THE  LORD  MAYOR'S  CRIPPlE  FUND. 
In  a  recent  issue  the  Liverpool  Courier  published  seme 
correspondence  which  took  place  in  June  between  Sir 
William  Treloar  and  some  gentlemen  connected  with 
Liverpool  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Cripple 
Fund.  It  only  deals  with  a  side  issue  of  the  general 
question,  but  is  nevertheless  not  without  interest. 
The  correspondence  commences  with  a  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Country  Hospital,  draws  the  attention  of  Sir  William 
Treloar  to  a  misstatement  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
a  letter  circulated  by  him  on  May  31st.  This  was  to 
the  effect  that  no  establishment  specially  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  children  suffering  from  chronic  tubercu- 
losis existed  in  England.  Mr.  Montgomery  pointed  out 
that  the  Liverpool  Country  Hospital  was  established 
precisely  for  this  purpose  ten  years  ago,  and  had  recently 
provided  itself  with  rcsv  quarters  at  Heswall  on  the 
Dee.  To  this  the  Lord  Mayor  replied  that  so  far  as 
he  was  informed  no  institution  existed  which  dealt 
systematically  with  tuberculosis  in  children  at  an  early 
age,  and  afforded  Euch  children  at  once  curative  and 
educational  treatment,  and  that  since  making  the  state- 
ment he  had  been  confirmed  in  his  belief  by  some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  tuberculosis.  In  return  sur- 
prise was  expressed  by  Mr.  Montgomery  that  the  state- 
ment should  be  repeated  in  the  face  of  theassurance given 
and  of  the  report  of  the  institution  forwarded,  and  Sir 
William  Treloar  was  asked  to  take  note  that  such  an 
institution  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist  in  the  shape  of 
the  Liverpool  Country  Hospita',  which  had  carried  on 
combined  curative  and  educational  work  with  great 
succes  s  for  eight  years.  A  further  letter  was,  by  request, 
forwarded  to  Sir  William  Treloar  by  the  medical 
staff  describing  the  work  of  the  institution,  and 
showing  that  it  was  well  known  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  had  been  visited  by  the  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Disease  in  Children.  This  brought 
a    reply    from    Sir    William    Treloar   to    the    effect 
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that  though  the  institution  was  doubtless  doing  good 
■work  it  was  not  doing  quite  the  work  which  he  himself 
hoped  to  undertake.  After  this  the  correspondence 
dropped.  It  may  possibly  be  the  case  that  the  two 
schemes  are  not  identical,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  little 
peculiar  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  have  repeated 
publicly  a  week  or  two  later  his  original  tale,  to  the 
effect  that  his  scheme  was  the  first  attempt  in  EDgland 
to  deal  with  surgical  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic 
disease  in  children  in  a  systematic  way.  The  Liverpool 
Country  Hospital  is  an  institution  certainly  well  known 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  sick  children,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor's  "authorities"  should  have 
been  unaware  of  its  existence,  when  added  to  some  pre- 
vious incidents,  indicates  clearly  that  he  cannot  have 
been  altogether  happy  in  his  choice  of  advisers.  The 
correspondence,  moreover,  throws  still  further  doubt 
upon  the  question  of  what  the  Lord  Mayor's  scheme  in 
detail  really  is.  At  least  one  public  body,  thoroughly 
representative  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  children, 
has  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  on  the  point, but, 
as  we  understand,  entirely  without  success.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  Sir  'William 
Treloar  is  himself  no  better  informed. 


HYSTERIA  AND  DISABILITY. 
E.  Meyer  says  that  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
received  compensation  on  account  of  disability  due  to 
hysteria  from  the  German  compulsory  insurance 
system  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  small.1  The 
majority  of  the  cases  have  been  referred  to  experts  by 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  on  the  strength  of  his 
experience  in  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind,  Dr.  Meyer 
deals  with  the  subject.  In  many  medical  reports  the 
term  "  hysteria  "  is  loosely  used;  not  infrequently  the 
condition  is  confused  with  malingering.  Some  con- 
sider that  hysteria  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  but  is  a 
disposition  to  appear  ill.  Dr.  Meyer  cites  the  case 
of  a  woman,  aged  44,  who  claimed  compensation  under 
the  disability  insurance,  on  the  ground  that  she  found 
working  too  hard.  The  report  stated  that  the  heart's 
action  was  accelerated,  that  she  had  a  feeling  of  numb- 
ness in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  presumably  resulting 
from  a  fright,  that  she  was  impressionable  and  disposed 
to  exaggerate.  She  was  regarded  as  being  weak  nerved, 
but  capable  of  being  benefited  by  treatment.  She 
refused  to  go  into  hospital  because  she  would  be  placed 
among  syphilitics;  this,  it  might  be  said,  was  untrue. 
Her  claim  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  she  was  an 
untruthful  person,  and  probably  mentally  affected.  She 
was  then  persuaded  to  go  into  hospital,  where  she  mani- 
fested various  symptoms,  including  paralysis  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body,  head,  and  stomach,  pain  in  the 
heart,  and  giddiness.  The  objective  symptoms  were 
acceleration  of  cardiac  action  and  a  single  attack 
of  vomiting.  On  being  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital as  cured,  she  lay  down  in  bed,  and  the 
next  day  showed  some  vomit  containing  a  drop  of 
bright  blood,  and  said  that  she  should  not  leave  the 
hospital  until  she  was  granted  her  full  claim.  The 
Court  refused  the  application,  but  later  referred  the 
case  to  Dr.  Meyer.  Admitted  into  his  clinic,  he  found 
contraction  of  the  visual  field  with  inversion  of  colours. 
The  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  almost  absent.  The 
faucial  and  palate  reflexes  were  abolished.  There  was 
weakness  of  right  leg  and  arm,  and  tremor,  hypalgesia 
of  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  body,  ovarian  tender- 
ness, and  dermography.  Psychically,  she  was  depressed, 
showed  want  of  energy  and  will,  and  also  slow  move- 
ments, was  very  easily  upset  and  irritable.  The  official 
report  given  was  that  she  was  suffering  from  hysteria, 
which  at  that  time  had  reached  such  a  degree  that  she 
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must  be  regarded  as  invalid  within  (he  meaning  of  the. 
Act.  This  is  cited  as  a  typical  case,  about  which  no  diffi- 
culty shouldarise.  Inspeakicgof  the  exaggerationsoi  this 
class  of  patient,  Dr.  Meyer  says  that  when  a  person  is  hys- 
terical, the  exaggeration  must  be  ascribed  to  the  hysteria. 
One  should  be  very  careful  not  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  patient  is  simulating  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  examination.  He  cites  a  second  case,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  was  based  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  appearance  cf  severe  nervous  disturbance  of 
respiration,  which  rendered  manual  work  almost  impos- 
sible. The  claim  is  justified  when  the  nervous  symptoms 
produce  exhaustion  and  subjective  symptoms.  He  also 
quotes  two  cases  of  hystero-neurasthenia,  in  which  the 
geneial  weakness  played  a  prominent  part.  Without 
wishing  to  include  the  real  hysterical  psychoses,  he 
states  that  the  disease  must  be  regarded  as  a  psychical- 
disturbance,  and  that  it  is  primarily  necessary  to 
investigate  the  mental  symptoms  and  not  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  the  bodily  signs.  In  all  doubtful 
cases  it  becomes  essential  to  keep  the  patient  under 
observation  in  hospital  for  a  time.  This  is  especially 
important  in  cases  of  young  persons  claiming  com- 
pensation, inasmuch  as  the  proper  treatment  should  be 
carried  out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  both  in  the: 
interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  insuring  body. 


GARDEN  CITIES. 
The  International  Housing  Congress,  one  of  the  many 
which  has  been  in  progress  recently,  concluded  its 
proceedings  by  a  tour  to  various  parts  of  England  in 
which  housing  reform  schemes  have  been  taken  up 
actively.  In  the  course  of  these  it  visited  Bournville, 
where  the  Congress  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Cadbury, 
and  had  some  of  the  results  obtained  summarized  for 
its  benefit  by  him.  He  observed  that  sixty  years  ago 
practically  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  was  rural  and  only  25  per  cent,  urban,  while  at 
the  present  date  the  proportions  were  precisely  reversed. 
As  an  excuse  for  towns  it  had  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  working  classes  loved  to  live  in  back  streets,  but 
experience  at  Bournville  gave  no  colour  to  this 
creed ;  there  were  so  many  applicants  that  all  the 
houses  built  there  could  be  let  twenty  or  thirty  times 
over.  During  the  past  six  years  the  general 
death-rate  had  been  only  7  5  per  1C0O,  while  in 
Birmingham,  of  which  Bournville  nominally  formed  a 
part,  it  was  17.9  per  1,000.  The  results  as  regards  infant 
mortality  were  equally  striking.  At  Bournville  the 
infant  mortality  was  only  78.8  per  1 CCO  registered 
births,  as  against  more  than  twice  that  rate  in  Birming- 
ham. Nor  were  the  benefits  confined  to  early  life,  for 
the  boys  attending  Bournville  school  averaged  4  in. 
more  in  height  and  3  in.  more  in  chest  circumference 
than  those  of  a  corresponding  age  attending  Birming- 
ham schools.  The  suburbs  of  all  great  towns  should,  he 
urged,  be  built,  like  Port  Sunlight  and  Bournville,  in  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  not  cf  a  land  speculator. 
The  amount  of  ground  which  would  be  required  in  the 
aggregate  if  this  were  done  was  really  much  less  than 
was  often  represented.  The  provision  for  each  house- 
holder of  all  large  towns  of  a  garden  of  the  size  of  those 
at  Bournville  would  not  absorb  more  than  the  80th 
part  of  the  land  of  the  1'nited  Kingdom.  As  regards 
economic  results,  the  Bournville  gardens  each  returned 
an  average  of  Is.  9]d.  a  week  in  food  value,  and  if  every 
garden  city  obtained  an  equivalent  result,  there  would 
be  a  greater  return  from  the  million  acres  absorbed  by 
garden  cities  than  from  twelve  times  that  acreage 
when  used  as  at  present  for  pasture  land.  One  or  two  of 
the  foreign  delegates  were  interviewed  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tour  by  a  representative  of  the  M 
Post,  and  some  remarks  made  by  them  were  not  without 
interest.    Thus  M.  Ferrand,  who  has  played  a  large  part 
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in  urging  on  housing  reforms  in  France,  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  at  Liverpool.  He 
admired  the  comprehensive  scheme  which  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  has  inaugurated,  but  criticized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  buildings.  His  remarks  were 
to  the  effect  that  he  could  understand  people  being 
dirty  and  getting  drunk  when  they  lived  in  slums 
where  the  sun  could  never  penetrate,  but  this  ought  not 
to  be  the  case  when  people  were  taken  from  slums  and 
housed  in  bright  habitations.  The  people  he  had  seen 
in  the  new  buildings  at  Liverpool  were  not  as  clean  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  the  municipal  inspections  of  their 
dwellings  should  be  more  serious  and  more  exacting : 
punishment  for  dirt  and  disorder  should  be  inflicted. 
The  housing  problem  in  England  was,  he  thought,  much 
more  difficult  than  in  France,  for  in  that  country  there 
were  proportionately  so  many  more  artisans  and  so 
many  fewer  unskilled  labourers.  Dr.  Fuchs,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  ai  Freiburg,  expressed  opinions  to 
the  same  effect :  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  he  said, 
there  was  no  class  like  the  Irish  unskilled  labourers  of 
Liverpool. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS.  1908. 
The  eighth  session  of  the  Australasian  Medical  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  Melbourne  from  October  19ch  to 
October  24th,  19C8.  The  president  is  Professor  H.  B. 
Allen,  M.D. :  the  treasurer  Mr.  G.  A.  Syme,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S. ;  and  the  general  secretary  Dr.  H.  C.  Maudsley, 
F.R.C.P.  The  vice-presidents  include  many  leading 
members  of  the  profession  in  South  Australia.  New 
South  Wales.  Western  Australia.  Tasmania,  and  Xew 
Zealand,  and  there  is  a  secretary  in  each  of  the  States  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  Xorth  and 
South  islands  of  Xew  Zealand.  The  Council  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne  has  granted  the  use  of  its 
buildings,  and  the  (iovernrnent  of  Victoria  has  under- 
taken to  print  tte  transactions  of  the  Congress. 
Addresses  will  be  given  at  the  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections  of  Medicine 
(Dr.  G.  E.  Rennie.  of  Sydney),  Surgery  (Dr.  B.  Poulton, 
of  Adelaide),  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  (Dr.  F. 
Tidswell.  of  Sydney),  and  Public  Health  (Dr.  J.  C. 
Mason,  of  Wellington,  Xew  Zealand  1.  Special  meetings 
will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  fa)  the  relations 
of  the  medical  profession  to  hospitals,  and  (b) 
syphilis.  There  will  be  eleven  sections,  the  total 
being  completed  by  the  sections  of  Obstetrics  and 
(iynaecology ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  with  Experi- 
mental Pharmacology  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear  and 
Throat ;  Xeurolcgy  and  Psychiatry :  Diseases  of 
Children:  Xaval  and  Military  Medicine  and  Surgery; 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Radiotherapy,  and  Radiography. 
The  railway  departments  of  Australasia  will  issue 
concession  tickets  to  members  (with  wife,  or  one  lady 
relative  accompanying  the  member)  for  the  return 
journey  at  the  usual  special  rates,  on  presentation  of 
certificates  on  the  prescribed  form,  signed  by  the  State 
secretaries  of  the  Congress.  During  the  Congress  a 
museum  will  be  open  consisting  of  three  departments, 
il)  pathological  and  bacteriological  specimens,  (2) 
surgical  instruments  and  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
{Z)  foods,  etc. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  August 
11th,  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  F.R.C  S.,  Senior  Surgeon 
to  the  Xorfolk  and  Xorwich  Hospital.  We  hope  to 
publish  some  fuller  account  of  his  career  in  a  future 
issue. 


consolidate  the  law  with  regard  to  infant  life  protection* 
and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children. 


Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  promised  a  deputation  of 
the  Poor-law  Association  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
waited  upon  him  on  August  15th,  that  he  would  intro- 
duce, at  an  early  dste  next  year,  a  Bill  to  amend  and 


The  President  of  the  Section  of  Electrotherapeutics- 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Exeter  1  Dr.  Lewis  Jones)  has  received  a  telegram 
from  the  President  of  the  Section  of  Medical  Electricity 
of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (Dr.  Guilloz),  dated  from  Reims  expressing  to 
the  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Association  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  French  section  and  its  best  wishes  for  the- 
future. 


JEsfctral  Jiofcs  ra  ^parliament. 

[From  oub  Lobby  Correspondent.] 
The  Public  Health  Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  in 
the  Lords  last  week,  and  Lord  Allendale  explained  that  it 
contained  a  number  of  provisions  which  in  recent  years 
had  been  inserted  by  the  Police  and  Sanitary  Committee 
in  private  Bills.  The  Bill  enabled  local  authorities  to 
adopt  the  clauses  without  being  obliged  to  promote 
private  Bills.  Lord  Onslow  generally  approved  of  the 
Bill  but  regretted  the  omission  of  some  clauses,  and 
desired  that  it  should  bs  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
Lord  Lansdowne  supported  the  reference  on  the  ground 
of  the  remarkable  history  of  the  Bill.  He  was  informed 
that  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
other  House  on  July  1st.  It  then  had  142  clauses,  was 
disposed  of  in  one  sitting,  and  the  alteratisDS  made 
covered  sixty -five  pages.  During  half  the  time  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  was  carried  on  without  a  quorum, 
and  upon  this  irregularity  being  called  attention  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  admitted,  and  the  Bill  was 
recommitted.  It  came  back  to  the  House  on  July  29th 
with  nine  pages  of  alterations,  and  was  net  reprinted 
until  after  the  report  stage  had  been  taken  at  half- past  3  in 
the  morning.  Lord  Fltzmaurice  described  how  the  Bill 
had  grown  cut  of  the  useful  labours  of  the  Police  and 
Sanitary  Committee,  and  said  it  had  been  "starred"  by 
the  Government  to  show  that  it  was  not  neglecting 
humble  legislation  which  helped  the  hemes  of  the  people. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  refused  to  a  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland, 
the  Earl  of  Onslow,  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  Lord 
Fitzmaurice,  and  Lord  Allendale. 


The  Education  (.Administrative  Provisions)  Bill,  which 
deals  with  the  medLal  inspection  of  school  children  in  its 
thirteenth  clause,  was  considered  ia  committee  last  week, 
came  on  for  its  report  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  night.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  moved  an  amendment 
to  give  local  authorities  power  to  institute  a  system  of 
periodic  measurement  of  the  children  which  would  afford 
definite  information  as  to  their  physical  condition  and 
development.  A  report  had  just  been  issued  with  regard 
to  the  physical  condition  of  school  children  in 
Glasgow.  This  report  was  made  by  Dr.  MeKenzie  and 
Captain  Foster,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  weight, 
height,  and  physical  condition  of  children  depended 
absolutely  on  the  condition  of  their  homes.  Alter  some 
discussion  the  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  report 
stage  concluded.    The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

The  Vaccination  Bill  was  considered  in  Committee  in 
the  Lords,  and  Clause  I  was  amended  ou  the  motion  ov 
Lord  Balfour,  so  as  to  restore  the  Bill  to  its  original  shape 
by  placing  on  the  father  alone  the  obligation  of  making 
the  required  statutory  declaration  of  conscientious  objec- 
tion. In  the  Committee  in  the  Commons  the  Bill  had 
been  altered  so  as  to  allow  either  parent  to  make  the 
declaration.  Lord  Allendale,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, declined  to  accept  the  alteration,  Lord  St.  Aldwyn 
supported  it.  Lord  Crewe  Eaid  It  was  a  small  matter,  but 
the  liberty  for  either  parent  to  make  the  declaration  was 
for  the  public  convenience.  On  a  division  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  30  to  25.  and,  the  remaining  clauses 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  Bill  as  amended  was  reported 
to  the  House. 
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The  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Bill  was  amended  in  Com- 
mittee in  the  Lords  last  week  by  the  addition  of  a  sub- 
section as  follows:  "A  registrar  shall  at  any  reasonable 
time  allow  searches  to  be  made  in  such  record  of  statutory 
declarations,  and  thai)  upon  demand  give  a  copy  UDder 
his  hand  of  any  entry  therein  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  6d. 
!tor  each  search,  and  3d.  for  each  copy."  The  amendment 
was  not  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Bill  was 
reported  without  further  alteration. 


The  Sutter  and  Margarine  Bill  was  amended  in  several 
particulars  in  Committee  in  the  Lords  last  week.  Lord 
Carrington  added  a  new  clause  embodying  regulations  as 
to  the  use  of  preservatives,  and  Lord  Camperdotvn  carried 
an  amendment  against  the  Gjvernment,  exempting  the 
Administrative  County  of  London  from  Clause  XI.  The 
Bill  then  passed  through  Committee.  It  was  r«  ad  a  third 
time  and  passed  as  amended  in  the  Lords  on  Monday 
night.  It  will  now  go  down  to  the  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords'  amendments  and  most 
probably  become  law. 


Insanitary  Houses  at  Kilrush. — In  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  Mr.  Halpin  respecting  the  insanitary  state  of 
houses  at  Kilrush,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Sanitary  Inspector  and  the  Engineer,  Mr.  Birrell  said  that 
the  officers  named  had  made  reports  as  to  the  insanitary 
condition  of  some  houses  in  the  Kilrush  Urban  district, 
but  the  Local  Government  Board  had  no  information  as  to 
the  ownership  of  these  houses,  and  that  it  rested  with  the 
local  authority  to  take  action  in  the  matter  under  the 
powers  conferred  upon  them  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Acts  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

The  Irish  ?oor-law  Medical  Service — Mr.  Halpin  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  last  week  if  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  O'Carroll  with  reference 
to  the  Poor-law  medical  service  and  the  feasibility  of  their 
adoption.  The  Irish  Attorney- General  replied  that  his 
right  hon.  friend's  attention  had  been  called  to  Mr. 
O'Carroll's  suggestions.  The  Viceregal  Commission  on 
Poor-law  Reform  had  concluded  its  inquiry,  and  presented 
its  report,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  it  would  now  be 
impossible  to  submit  further  suggestions  to  the  Com- 
mission. 


Life  Saving  in  Colliery  Explosions.  Mr.  Chiozza  Money 
last  week  called  the  Home  Secretary's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  had  recently 
signed  a  decree  ordering  that  every  coal  mine  employing 
100  men  underground  at  the  same  time  must  be  provided 
with  a  portable  respiratory  apparatus,  ready  for  imme- 
diate use  and  enabling  a  miner  to  remain  at  least  one  hour 
in  an  irrespirable  atmosphere,  and  that  the  number  of 
such  appliances  must  be  not  less  than  two  for  each  pit, 
placed  in  charge  of  an  engineer  or  inspector  familiar  with 
their  working,  and  provided  with  ten  picked  men  trained 
in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the 
seat  of  danger  immediately  the  necessity  arises,  and 
asked  whether  he  could  see  his  way  to  insist  upon  similar 
precautions  being  observed  in  British  coal  mines.  Mr. 
Secretary  Gladstone  replied  that  this  matter  was  referred 
some  time  ago  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Mines,  which 
was  now  sitting.  As  the  hon.  member  was  doubtless 
aware,  a  report  had  already  been  presented  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  Commission  did  not  feel  justified  in 
recommending  that  the  provision  of  respiratory  apparatus 
should  at  the  present  time  be  made  compulsory.  They 
made,  however,  certain  proposals  for  the  establishment  of 
central  rescue  stations,  etc.  He  was  communicating  with 
the  owners  with  a  view  to  their  taking  action. 


A.tTypho'd  Fever  at  Bulford  Camp.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Long,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  la3t  week  said  that 
since  1900  there  had  been  16  cases  of  entwrlc  fever  among 
the  regular  troops  at  Balford— 2  in  1903,  3  in  1904,  3  in 
1905,  and  8  in  June,  1907.  None  of  these  cases  were  fatal. 
As  regards  the  auxiliary  forces,  of  whom  45  000  were 
encamped  at  Bulford  in  1906,  there  were  9  cases  in  the 


Honourable  Artillery  Company,  of  which  it  is  understood 
2  proved  fatal.  Full  investigations  were  carried  out  by 
specialist  sanitary  officers  in  the  outbreaks  of  1904,  1906, 
and  1907,  and  though  no  definite  cause  for  the  origin  if 
the  disease  could  be  traced,  in  each  instance  the  available 
evidence  pointed  to  the  introduction  of  the  infection  from 
without,  and  not  to  any  sanitary  defects  in  the  camp  area. 
The  medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
supervised  by  the  Piincipal  Medical  Officer  tf  the  Southern 
Command  and  the  Administrative  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Tidtvorth  District,  who  have  the  assistance  tf  a  specially 
qualified  saniia'y  (  fficer  in  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases  among  the  troops. 


The  Registration  of  Deaths  at  Lisburn.— Mr.  McVeagh 
Inquired  last  week  as  to  the  registration  of  deaths  in  the 
City  Fever  Hospital  at  Lisburn,  which  fell  on  the  registiar 
at  Lisburn,  and  referred  to  a  resolution  of  the  Lisburn 
guardians  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  second 
assistant  registrar  for  the  Ballylesson  district,  and 
asked  whether  as  an  alternative  the  hospital  could  not 
be  constituted  a  special  district  in  order  to  save  the 
ratepayers  of  Lisburn  from  payments  for  an  outside 
institution.  The  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  replied 
that  the  Registrar  General's  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  facts  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  question.  The 
Registrar-  General  had  received  the  resolution  of  the 
Lisburn  Board  of  Guardians,  but  was  unable  t9  comply 
with  their  request,  seeing  that  the  statute  empowers  the 
employment  of  one  assistant  registrar  only  in  each 
district.  The  Registrar  General  regretted  that  he  could 
not  accede  to  the  proposal  that  the  hospital  should  be 
made  a  separate  registrar's  district.  It  would  be 
entirely  without  precedent  to  constitute  a  public 
institution  situate  in  a  certain  union  into  a  separate 
district  to  form  part  of  another  union. 


The     Ballinagh     Dispensary     Medical      Officer.  —  Mr 

Vincent  Kennedy  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  if  he  would  state  why  the  Local 
Government  Board  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Clarke  as  temporary  medical  officer  for  the  Ballinagh 
dispensary  district ;  how  near  to  this  district  did  Dr. 
Clarke  reside ;  had  Dr.  Clarke  at  present  any  dispensary  ; 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  this  district  for  the  past  three 
months,  and  what  appointments  did  he  hold,  distinguish- 
ing those  which  wtre  temporary  from  the  permanent 
appointments ;  and  would  this  matter  have  special 
attention  in  the  interest  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  district. 
The  reply  was  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Clarke  as  a 
temporary  medical  officer  for  Ballinagh  dispensary  district 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  his  residence  was  out- 
side the  dispensary  district  and  was  inconvenient  to  the 
sick  poor.  The  nearest  part  of  the  dispensary  district  was 
about  three  miles  and  the  most  remote  nine  miles  from 
Cavan,  where  Dr.  Clarke  resided.  The  Local  Government 
Board  had  not  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Clarke 
as  the  medical  officer  for  any  dispensary  district.  Dr. 
Clarke  had  been  acting  as  temporary  medical  officer  for 
the  Ballinagh  district  since  June  18th  last  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board.  He  had  also  been  appointed  as 
temporary  medical  officer  of  the  Kilnalick  and  Stradone 
districts,  but  the  Board  had  had  to  object  to  these  appoint- 
ments on  the  same  grounds.  The  guardians,  by  their 
action  in  continuing  to  employ  Dr.  Clarke,  might  render 
themselves  liable  to  surcharges  for  any  payments  they 
might  make  for  his  salary.  Dr.  Clarke  had  further  been 
appointed  as  temporary  medical  officer  of  Cavan  Work- 
house from  the  7th  inst.  to  the  4th  prox.,  and  to  this  the 
Board  had  given  its  sanction. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Lords  the 
Minister  President,  promised  that  Bills  providing  for  the 
reform  of  the  public  health  and  lunacy  laws  would  shortly 
be  introduced  by  the  Government. 

As  the  Argentine  Government  has  recently  instituted  a 
system  of  inspection  of  imported  meat  foods,  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  now  issued  a  series  of  regulations 
with  which  meat  food  packers  in  England  and  Wales  who 
export  their  products  to  Argentina  must,  employ  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  from  odicials  of  the  Board  an  attestation  as 
to  the  precautions  t;iken  tfy  them  to  secure  wholesomoness 
of  the  foods  in  question. 
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GRANTS  IN  Am,  U»d  the  MiNCHKStBR  UNIVERSITY. 
Is  a  Blue  Book  recently  issued  on  the  Grants  in  Aid  to  the 
University  Colleges  of  Great  Britain,  it  ia  stated  that  the 
grant  of  £12  000  to  the  Victoria  University  of  MaficbeBtcr 
has  betn  n  duoed  to  £'0  000.  Sacb,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  ('  immittee  appointed  to  advise  the 
Education  Department  as  to  ;he  allocation  of  the  money 
provided  by  Parliament,     The  Committee  says  : 

While  we  regret  tbis  reduction,  we  think  that  the  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  are  so  strong  that  the 
diminution  is  justified,  aDd  we  are  confident  that  the  reasons 
which  have  lea  us  to  advise  it  will  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
certainlvdonot  mean  to  imply  that  we  regard  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Victoria  University  among  the  colleges  as  less  marked 
than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  Committee  advise  (hat  £10,000  should  be  the 
maximum  grant  to  any  College  except  where  grants  are 
made  for  special  purposes.  There  is  also  a  report  in  the 
Blue  Book  on  the  work  done  by  the  University,  which  bears 
tribute  to  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  University 
since  Owens  College  became  merged  in  it.  Especially  is 
it  pointed  out  how  well  the  University  has  during  recent 
years  adapted  itself  to  local  conditions  and  needs.  It  is 
shown  how  the  alliance  with  other  educational  institutions 
which  the  University  has  been  able  to  make  has  increased 
its  activities  and  its  teaching  strength.  In  face  of  the  high 
praise  bestowed,  Manchester  men  entirely  fail  to  see  any 
justification  for  the  reduction  in  the  grant.  A  reduction  of 
£2,000  a  year  in  the  income  of  the  University  will  seriously 
hamper  it  in  the  new  spheres  of  activity  already  entered 
upon,  and  will  almost  forbid  any  fresh  undertakings  which 
are  imminent'y  needful.  No  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
reduction  is  given  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  to  fix  arbitrarily 
as  a  general  maximum  a  sum  below  what  has  previously 
been  given  is  a  curious  way  of  furnishing  an  argument  for 
a  special  reduction. 

Medical  Assistance  for  the  'Poor. 
At  the  last  meeting   of   the   Chorlton  Union  Board  of 
Guardians  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
read  informing  the  guardians  that  they  were  empowered 
if  they  thought  proper 

to  pay  for  any  medical  or  other  assistance  which  shall  be 
rendered  to  any  poor  person  on  the  happening  of  any  acci- 
dent, bodilv  casualty,  or  sudden  illness,  although  no  order 
shall  have  been  given  for  the  same  by  them,  or  any  of  their 
officers,  or  by  the  overseers. 

The  guardians  were  also  informed  that  it  was  competent 
for  them  under  this  enactment  to  pay  the  fee  of  any 
medical  man  called  in  on  the  advice  of  a  midwife  tJ 
attend  upon  a  poor  person  in  case  of  difficulty.  The  letter 
further  suggested  that  the  guardians  should  inform 
medical  men  and  certified  midwives  practising  in  their 
district  that,  provided  the  guardians  were  satisfied  that 
the  woman  attended  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical  fee, 
they  were  prepared  to  exercise  their  powers  and  pay  a 
reasonable  remuneration  to  the  medical  man  who  attended. 
Dr.  Rhodes  pointed  oat  that  at  present  the  supervision  of 
midwives  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Corporation.  It  might 
have  been  added  that  the  Midwivea'  Supervising  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  Corporation  has  already  fixed  a 
wage  limit,  and  is  paying  medir-al  fees  in  such  cases  when 
the  income  of  the  family  is  below  a  certain  amount.  That 
being  so.  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  letter, 
since  the  Local  Government  Board  mast  be  fully  cognisant 
of  these  facts.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  that  all 
those  women  who  accept  medical  aid  on  the  advice  of  the 
midwife,  unless  they  pay  the  fees  themselves,  shall  be 
regarded  as  paupers  ?  Are  the  guardians  intended  to 
supersede  the  Corporation  in  this  department?  To  whom 
must  the  medical  man  apply  for  his  fee,  the  guardians  or 
the  Corporation?  At  any  rate,  if  it  be  to  the  guardians, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very  irksome  certificates,  in 
which  over  a  score  questions,  some  of  them  most  elaborate, 
have  to  be  answered  by  the  medical  man,  will  be  either 
abolished  or  much  simplified. 

Milk  blended  Butter. 

A  large   meeting  of   grocers  and   provision   dealers   of 

Manchester  and  tte  neighbouring  towns  was  held  recently 

In  the   Memorial   Hall,    Manchester,  to   protest   against 


the  proposal  of  the  Butter  and  Margarine  Bill  to  allow 

milk-blended  butter  to  be  sold  containing  up  to  24  per 

rent,    of    water.       Both    wholesale    and   retail   provision 

dealers  were  represented  at   the   conference,  which  was 

presided    over   by    Mr.    James    Duckworth,    M.P.      The 

following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : 

That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  (1)  that  milk-blended  batter, 

under  whatever  names  it  may  be  called,  should   not eor- 

tain   more    moisture    than    either    butter   or    margarine; 

v2)  that    the  introduction   of  this  article,  containing  as  in 

does  50  per  cent    additional  moisture,  will  be  harmful  to 

the  producing  and  distributing  interests,   and    is  really 

more  or  less  a  deception  on  the  consuming  pnblic  :  and 

(3i  that  the  wilful  addition  of  water  to  butter  should  be 

prohibited. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  though  psor  people  might  readily 

buy   such  a  cheap  article,   they  would  do  so  under   the 

mistaken  idea  that  they  were  buying  a  genuine  article  at 

a  cheap  price,  just  as  they  would  buy  watered  milk  if  it 

were  sold  cheap,  and  they  did  not  know  it  was  watered. 

The  importance  of  butter  with  the  full  percentage  of  fat  as 

an  article  of  diet  in  tuberculosis   ought   to   prevent  the 

introduction    of     cheap    watered    substitutes,     however 

plainly  they  might  be  labelled. 

Lead  in  Soda  Water. 
The  Manchester  Pablic  Analyst  has  recently  examined 
eighteen  samples  taken  from  soda-water  fountains,  owing 
to  statements  made  that  these  waters  contained  lead.  He 
found  that  only  three  samples  actually  contained  lead, 
and  two  of  these  only  in  very  small  quantiti.  s.  One 
sample,  however,  contained  an  exceedingly  large  quantity, 
though  an  explanation  could  be  given.  The  inspector  on 
first  visiting  the  shop  was  informed  that  no  liquid  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  machine  overnight.  He  requested 
the  shopkeeper,  however,  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  all  night, 
and  in  the  morning  he  took  a  sample,  which  he  found  to 
contain  3  grains  of  lead  per  gallon.  This,  of  course,  is  far 
more  than  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  but  it  showed  the  great  danger  that  would  exist 
if  such  machines  were  in  the  hands  of  careless  persons. 
In  the  case  in  question  simple  lead  piping  had  been  used, 
and  the  analyst  deems  it  absolutely  necessary  that  only 
tin- lined  piping  should  be  used. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  0» 
Cruelty  to  Chill  ren. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  and  District 
Branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  July  23rd,  some  interesting  statistics  were  given. 
During  the  year  1  540  cases,  involving  the  welfare  of  4,723 
children,  had  been  investigated.  Of  these,  1  982  were 
known  to  be  insured  for  over  £11,000.  Of  the  1  540  cases 
Inquired  into,  1,480  were  for  neglect,  40  for  other  forms  of 
ill  treatment,  and  10  for  exposure  for  begging  purposes. 
Warnings  were  given  in  1.334  cases,  101  persons  were  sent 
to  prison,  10  bound  over,  7  reprimanded,  2  dismissed,  and 
1  case  was  withdrawn.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  presided, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  he  was 
informed  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  neglect  investi- 
gated by  the  Society  were  due  to  intemperance.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Parr,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the  Society 
was  doing  an  educative  as  well  as  a  preventive  work,  and 
he  believed  that  most  of  the  eases  of  death  arose  from 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  the  first  few  years 
of  the  Society's  existence  45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  Society  were  for  brutality,  but  last  year  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  gross  brutality  was  only  8  per  cent., 
and  he  claimed  that  much  of  this  improvement  was  due 
to  the  Society's  methods. 


Witst  Jjorksljire. 


The  Bradford  Police  Suroeoxships. 
It  was  stated  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  July 
27th  that  there  was  every  protpect  of  an  early  settlement 
of  the  dispute  in  regard  to  these  appointments.  »eare 
now  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  statement,  the 
Bradford  Division  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the 
medical  practitioners  in  its  area  on  July  24th  to  consider 
the  proposals  for  a  settlement.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
unanimously   decided  to   accept    these,   and  the  V\atcn 
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Committee  has  now  readvertised  the  appointments  on  the 
new  conditions.  The  essential  alterations  in  the  revised 
conditions  is  in  the  method  ol  remuneration.  The 
medical  profession  took  strong  exception  to  an  inclusive 
salary  for  all  the  work  connected  with  the  posts.  It  was 
felt  that  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  woik  would  be 
given  to  the  police  surgeons  if  they  were  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  every  policeman  in  their  divieion  for  trivial 
matters.  This  danger  is  safeguarded  by  the  new  arrange- 
ment. There  is  to  be  a  slight  reduction  in  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  chief  and  the  three  divisional  surgeons,  but 
extra  wotk  is  to  be  paid  for.  The  chief  police  surgeon  is 
to  receive  £105  per  annum ;  to  receive  all  court  and  post- 
mortem fees, and  to  be  piid  forall  cases  attendedother  than 
at  the  police  station,  the  fee  being  5s.  between  9  a.m.  and 
9  p  m.,  and  10s.  between  9  p.m.  and  9  a.m.  The  three 
divisional  turgeons  aie  to  be  paid  £45  per  annum,  and 
fees  at  the  same  rale  as  the  chief  police  surgeon  for 
attendances  both  at  the  police  station  and  in  any  {art  of 
their  division.  The  four  subdivisional  surgeots  are  to 
receive  10s.  per  man  for  the  members  of  the  force  in  their 
area  as  originally  proposed,  but  this  is  not  now  to  include 
all  extra  calls.  For  these  they  will  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  tire  chief  atid  the  divisional  surgeons  for  attend- 
ances either  at  the  station  or  any  other  place.  All  the 
minor  suggestions  for  alterations  In  the  rules  made  by  the 
medical  profession  have  also  been  accepted  by  the  Watch 
Committee. 

The  result  of  the  controversy  shows  the  importance  of 
organization  and  the  value  of  unanimity  for  the  medical 
profession.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  nearly  fifty  appli- 
cants for  the  posts  withdrew  their  applications,  the  Watch 
Committee  had  determined  to  ignore  all  suggestions  for 
amended  pecuniary  conditions  made  on  behalf  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  only  the  active  intervention 
of  the  Bradford  Division  and  the  publicity  which  it  was 
possible  to  give  to  the  matter  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  that  turned  the  scale.  It  is  only  right  to 
acknowledge  the  great  personal  courtesy  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Watch  Committee,  but  that  body  evidently  did  not 
believe,  until  it  was  so  forcibly  demonstrated  to  It,  that 
the  medical  profession  could  act  with  such  unanimity  in 
defence  of  its  own  interests.  It  is  apparent  that  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  friction  can  be  avoided  in  similar  cases 
in  the  future  by  a  conference  with  the  profession  before 
laying  down  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  public 
appointments.  This  dispute  will  have  been  the  means  of 
putting  matters  such  as  these  on  a  better  basis  in  Bradford 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Appointments  at  the  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary. 

Dr.  Eurieh,  until  recently  Honorary  Assistant  Physician, 
has  been  appointed  Pnysician  and  Dr.  William  Wrangham 
has  been  appointed  Honorary  Assistant  Physician  in  place 
of  Dr.  Eurieh. 

Bralford  Anthrax  Investigation  Board. 
As  a  result  of  various  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Eurieh 
and  others  this  Boatd  has  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  its  opinion  three  germicidal  disinfectants — cyllin, 
formic-aldehyde,  and  Leach's  (woolcombers')  fluid— will 
effectually  destroy  anthrax  bacilli  and  spores  under  the 
following  conditions,  when  the  material  can  be  steeped  in 
a  loose  state  so  as  to  aflord  thorough  penetration  prior  to 
washing :  (1)  Cyllin,  1  per  cent,  by  volume  after  steeping 
for  one  hour  ;  (2)  formic  aldehyde  (at  a  strength  of  37  per 
cent,  weight,  or  40  per  cent,  by  volume),  2±  per  cent,  by 
volume  after  two  hours'  steeping,  subject  to  absence  of 
ammonia ;  and  (3)  Li  ach's  fluid,  2  per  cent,  by  volume 
after  deeping  for  one  hour. 


fBirmmgljam, 

The   Worcester    and    Warwick    Infantry    Brigade 

Bearer  Company  (R.A.M.C.Vols.'). 
On  the  application  of  Surgeon  Colon  el  W.  P.  Whit' 
combe,  commanding  the  Worcester  and  Warwick  Brigade 
Bearer  Company,  the  authorities  of  the  Birmingham 
(General  Hospital  recently  granted  permission  to  the 
raembers^of  the  company  to  attend  at  the  hospital  on 
Sunday  mornings  for  the  purpose,  of  gaining  practical 
experience  in  the  cite  »nd  handling  of  patients.  For  the 
past  few  montis,  about  a  doz?n  members  of  the  Bearer 


Company  have  attended  at  the  hospital  each  Sunday 
morning  at  7,  and,  under  the  supervision  of  Surgeon- 
Colonel  Whitcombe  and  of  Surgeon- Lieutenant  Barhng  oi" 
the  1st  Boyal  Warwick,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  hospital,  the  men  have  gained  most  useful  and  prac- 
tical instruction.  Surgeon  Colonel  Wbitccmbe  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  his  scheme  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  under  his  command.  It  was  in 
the  practical  knowledge  of  nursirg  that  the  men  who 
went  out  to  assist  the  B.AM.C.  in  South  Africa  were 
found  to  be  wanting,  and  it  is  only  by  attending  in  the 
wards  of  a  hospital  that  this  department  of  a  medical 
orderly's  duties  can  be  learned.  Some  years  ago  the 
London  Companies  R.A.M.C.Vols.  were  able  to  obtain 
permission  for  some  of  their  members  to  attend  at  one  of 
the  London  general  hospitals,  and  similar  facilities  could 
no  doubt  easily  be  obtained  in  all  districts  in  which  a 
general  hospital  is  situated. 


Stontb  Hates. 


Vaccination  Fees. 
The  Cardiff  Guardians  on .  July  27th  discussed  the 
question  of  fees  charged  by  their  medical  officers  for 
vaccination.  The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  issued  an  order  reducing  the 
minimum  fee  from  5s.  to  2s.  6d.  in  the  Cardiff  district, 
and  from  5s.  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  country  districts.  A  sub- 
committee had  considered  the  matter,  and  the  Board  had 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  before  them.  In 
the  case  of  Penarth,  Barry,  and  Gabalfa  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  fee  be  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  the 
minimum,  but  the  visit  fee  of  Is.  in  addition  should 
remain  as  formerly.  In  the  cases  of  Bonvilstone, 
Pentyrth,  Llanishen,  and  Rudry  the  CommitUe  recom- 
mended the  fees  be  reduced  to  4s.  These  recommendations 
were  approved. 

In  regard  to  the  Cardiff  districts  there  was  a  discussion. 
The  minimum  was  2s.  6d.,  but  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  3s.  be  paid  instead  of  5s.  as  formerly. 
Replying  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  said  the  reason 
the  fee  at  Barry  (3s.  6d.)  was  higher  than  at  Cardiff 
was  that  33.  6d.  was  the  minimum  that  could  be  paid  at 
Barry,  as  Barry  had  a  population  of  less  than  50,000. 
A  member  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation,  proposing  that  the  fee  at  Cardiff  be  the 
minimum  2s.  6:1. ,  instead  of  3s.  as  proposed.  Another 
member  seconded  this,  and  said  that  in  1893  the  medical 
officer  at  Cardiff  vaccinated  1,334  persons,  and  got  £101  6s. 
for  doing  so.  Under  the  new  icgime  he  only  vaccinated 
1,166,  and  got  £385  19s.;  3s.  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
exoibitant  amount.  If  the  medical  officer  got  2s.  6d., 
together  with  Is.  per  visit,  his  fees  would  be  about  £204, 
which  was  a  big  improvement  on  1893.  A  member,  while 
supporting  the  Committee's  recommendation,  asked  the 
members  how  they  would  like  their  incomes  reduced  by 
half  at  a  single  stroke.  Instead  of  goiDg  down  2s.  6d.  at 
once,  let  them  reduce  the  fees  by  easy  stages.  Another 
member  said  the  fees  went  up  at  a  bound  from  Is.  6d.  to 
5s.,  and  he  did  not  think  it  unjust  to  bring  them  down  as 
rapidly.  The  amendment  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


3hxlatift. 


Local  Government  Board  Inquiries. 
For  some  weeks  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiiy  has 
been  dragging  along  at  Limerick  which  for  farcical 
incidents  equals  a  comic  opera.  Some  months  ago  a 
death  vacancy  occurred  in  the  resident  medical  officerehip 
of  the  Limerick  Union  Workhouse.  An  election  to  till  the 
vacancy  took  place  in  the  usual  course,  and  soon  after 
suggestions  of  bribery  and  corruption  began  to  be  spread 
broadcast.  Eventually,  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Ouardians,  it  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried 
rum.  con.  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be  called  upon 
to  hold  a  sworn  inquiry.  Since  the  passiDg  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1898  we  have  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  the  frivolous  charges  upon  which  these 
inquiries  are  held,  and  to  the  gross  disregard  of  the 
common  laws  of  evidence  pe:mitted  at  them.  At  Limerick, 
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two  inspectors  were  detailed  to  hold  the  inquiry — one 
a  medical  inspector,  who  as  usual  was  to  act  as  judge  and 
jury,  and  the  other  the  lay  inspector  of  the  district, 
who  assumed  the  parts  of  private  inquiry  agent  and 
public  prosecutor.  Summonses  were  issued  broadcast  to 
guardians,  medical  candidates  and  their  relatives,  bank 
managers,  and  publicans  By  the  witnesses  the  whole 
affair  seemed  to  be  treated  as  a  huge  joke.  Most  of  them 
swcre  that  some  one  told  them  that  money  could  be  had 
for  votes,  but  each  individual  swore  also  that  he  had  not 
himself  received  any.  It  emphasizes  the  manner  in  which 
local  politics  have  been  conducted  since  1898  that  most  of 
the  negotiations  were  alleged  to  have  been  carried  on  in 
public-houses.  Worse  than  all,  the  lay  inspector  wis 
openly  charged  with  having  tried  to  obtain  evidence 
by  very  doubtful  methods.  This  he  denied,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word,  but  we 
dissent  strongly  from  a  system  which  placed  him  in 
a  position  where  such  charges  were  possible.  The 
finishing  touch  was  given  when  the  prosecutor  called 
two  bank  managers  to  produce  the  accormls  of  their  clients 
to  ascertain  if  by  such  means  they  could  be  inciiminated! 
Some  witnesses  very  properly  lefused  to  give  evidence, 
and  we  admire  their  courage.  That  bribery  and  corruption 
exists,  and  has  existed,  at  Irish  Poor-law  elections,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  is  no  new  allegation,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  it  has  never  attained  the  publicity  of  similar 
charges  in  Poplar  or  West  Ham.  Given, however  a  sjst  m 
where,  as  in  Ireland,  men  of  standing  in  the  community 
are  practically  excluded  from  local  politics,  such  things 
are  very  apt  to  occur,  but  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  system 
o!  the  Local  Government  Board  holding  quasi  ljgal 
inquiries,  which  only  bring  it  into  contempt.  If  there  is 
evidence  of  bribery  sufficient  to  go  before  a  jury,  the 
Public  Prosecutor  is  the  proper  person  to  undertake  the 
conduct  O!  a  criminal  charge,  and  not  an  official  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  untrained  in  legal  procedure. 
Had  this  course  been  adopted  at  Limerick,  either  the 
prosecution  of  one  or  more  persons  would  have  been  con- 
ducted before  a  j ad Icial  tribunal,  or,  what  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the  authors  of  the  Act  of 
1393,  the  affair  would  have  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death. 

In  Skibbareen  a  similar  inquiry  ha3  been  held  under 
similar  circcmstances,  and  in  our  opinion  the  methods 
adopted  to  obtain  incriminating  evidence  there  also  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  British  law  of  evidence,  which, 
imperfect  as  some  may  think  it,  is  probably  the  best  for 
the  people  who  live  under  it.  The  adoption  of  Continental 
methods  under  any  guise  whatsoever  should  be  resisted  to 
the  utmost.  The  sufferers  by  the  Irish  Local  Government 
inquiries  are  for  the  most  part  the  unfortunate  Poor-law 
officials,  who,  upon  the  most  trumpery  charges,  are  put 
upon  their  trial ;  they  are  compelled  to  undertake  then- 
defence  out  of  their  miserable  salaries,  and  the  costs  do 
not  even  follow  the  event.  Xot  infrequently  they  are 
convicted  and  turned  out  on  evidence  that  woulrt  not  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment  in  a  court  of  law.  We  have 
before  us  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  a  medical 
witness  was  examined  in  the  Continental  manner  by  the 
inspector  trying  a  charge  against  him.  We  hope  to  refer 
to  it  more  fully  in  another  issue,  and  meanwhile  would 
only  ask  whether  there  is  any  other  public  service  in  these 
islands  where  such  things  would  be  tolerated. 

Belfast  :  The  Rioting  on  the  Nights  of  August  11th 
and  12  th. 
Once  again  Belfast  has  been  visited  with  an  epidemic  of 
doting  ;  these  seem  to  break  out  every  twenty  years ; 
there  were  severe  disturbances  in  1864,  again  in  1836,  and 
now  in  1907;  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up  who  hive 
forgotten  the  long  array  of  wounded,  the  compound  com- 
minuted  fractures  of  bones  that  would  not  heal,  and  the 
wearisome  and  fateful  assize,  with  its  long  list  of  prisoners. 
On  Sunday  night,  August  11th,  the  ste>rm  burst;  police- 
men were  taking  two  priscners  when  they  were  attacked  ; 
the  military  were  called  out,  and  the  cavalry  charged  up 
and  down  the  streets;  the  air  was  thick  with  stones, 
bottles  and  other  missiles.  The  same  events  were  repeated 
on  the  next  evening,  but  things  got  to  such  a  climax  that 
the  military  had  to  fire.  In  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
there  is  a  compound  gunshot  wound  of  femur,  another  of 
knee,  and  a  gunshot  wcunl  of  forearm  all  in  men.  Onegirl, 
aged 22,  wa3  admitted !o  the  Mater  Infirmorum  Hospital  shot 


through  the  upper  part  of  liver  and  died  two  minutes  after 
admission  ;  in  the  same  hospital  is  a  man  with  compound 
fracture  of  thigh  and  another  man  with  gunshot  wound 
through  liver.  In  both  hospitals  there  have  been  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  scalp  wounds  and  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  baton  charges.  Many  of  the  military  and 
police  have  been  severely  injured. 


j^t0tlan&. 


Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Keith  Prize  (a  gold  medal  and  £50;  for  the  biennial 
period  1903-1905  has  been  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  Thomas  H.  Bryce,  M.A,, 
M.D.,  for  his  two  papers  on  The  Histology  of  the  Blood  of 
the  Larvae  of  Lepidoiiren  paradoxa,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  within  the  period. 

Cerehro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 
In  the  week  ending  midday,  August  10th,  2  eases 
were  notified  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh  as  suspicious 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  of  which  1  was  removed  to  the 
City  Hospital  at  Colinton  Mains.  Two  deaths  occurred 
during  the  week,  and  9  cases  remain  under  observation. 
For  the  same  period  the  Registrar-General  for  Scotland 
reports  that  10  deaths  in  eight  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land were  due  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis;  of  these  4 
occurred  in  Glasgow,  2  in  Edinburgh,  2  in  Leith,  and  1 
each  in  Greenock  and  Perth. 


IttMa. 


The  Health  Officer  of  Calcutta. 
The  Calcutta  Municipality  at  a  recent  meeting  selected 
Or,  Pearse  as  its  health  officer  in  place  of  the  present 
incumbent.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  'he  Munici- 
pality has  therefore  practically  dismissed  the  present 
health  officer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  who  has  done  excellent  work  in  a 
very  trying  position  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Special  Committee  of  the  munici- 
pality, by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Chairman,  decided  to 
send  up  his  name  alone  to  the  general  meeting,  pre- 
sumably because  the  Committee  considered  his  claims 
pre-eminent  among  those  of  the  candidates  who  had 
applied  for  the  post.  At  any  rate,  this  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee makes  it  clear  that  he  has  been  dismissed  neither 
for  misconduct  nor  for  incompetence,  as  the  Chairman  is 
an  Indian  civilian  appointed  by  Government,  and  is  thus 
to  tome  extent  responsible  to  Government  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  health  department.  Judging  by  the 
speech  of  an  Indian  member  of  the  Corporation,  who  is  a 
medical  man  and  who  was  the  proposer  of  Dr.  Pearse, 
there  could  not  be  a  strong  case  against  the  present  health 
officer,  as  the  chief  arguments  against  him  appeared  to  be 
that  he  had  failed  to  grapple  with  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  headache  which  are 
so  prevalent  in  the  native  parts  of  the  city  !  Perhaps 
the  new  officer  will  turn  his  attention  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  so  gain  the  gratitude  of  the  Calcutta  public. 
Dr.  Pearse  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  experi- 
ence, and  we  must  recognize  the  right  of  any  corporation 
to  make  its  own  selection ;  but  it  is  well  that  health 
officers  at  home  who  may  be  tempted  by  the  salaries 
offered  in  places  like  Calcutta  should  know  to  what  extent 
they  may  count  on  security  of  tenure  in  such  posts.  A 
case  like  this  raises  the  important  question  whether,  in  a 
place  of  the  magnitude  of  Calcutta,  the  health  officer 
should  cot  be  appointed  by  Government,  as  are  the  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  of  the  municipality;  he  would 
then  be  able  to  do  his  duty  without  having  before  his 
eyes  the  risk  of  losing  his  position  by  recommending  some 
measure  which  might  offend  an  influential  member. 

Special  Plague  Department  of  Calcutta. 
The   Calcutta    Corporation  recently  decided   to   amal- 
gamate the  Special  Plaaue  Department  with  the  general 
Health  Department.    This  action  is  in  Eorne  ways  regret- 
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table  in  itself,  as  it  puts  an  end  to  the  special  research 
work  which  has  been  done  in  the  slack  season  by  the 
special  plague  officers ;  but  if  the  corporation  had  at  the 
same  time  strengthened  the  Health  Department  by 
appointing  specially-qualified  men  to  charge  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  no  serious  fault  could  have  been  found 
with  its  decision,  bat  it  appears  that  it  has  decided  to 
sacrifice  efficiency  to  economy,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  highly-qualified  men  who  were  on  the 
special  plague  staff,  without  strengthening  the  health 
officer's  staff. 


Australasia. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  in  South 
Australia. 
We  learn  from  the  Australasian  Medical  Gazette  that  the 
Government  of  South  Australia  is  falling  into  line  with 
the  Governments  of  some  of  the  other  Australian  States 
in  recognizing  the  value  of  healthy  children  as  an  asset  to 
the  State.  The  Minister  for  Education,  the  Hon.  T.  Price, 
speaking  at  Unley  recently,  declared  his  intention  of 
seeking  parliamentary  assistance  in  his  crusade  against 
defective  eyesight  amongst  school  children.  He  wishes 
to  have  a  doctor  appointed  to  examine  the  eyesight  of 
every  child  in  the  schools.  Then  a  certificate  will  be 
given  stating  if  the  child's  sight  is  defective,  and  in  what 
way,  and  this  will  seeure  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
defects  discovered.  The  hearing  is  also  to  be  tested,  and 
that  will  incidenta'ly,  of  course,  reveal  the  presence  of 
adenoids,  which  we  know  are  also  associated  with  de- 
fective development  generally.  Mr.  Price  recognizes 
that  this  procedure  will  consume  money,  but,  as  he 
says,  they  want  to  keep  "  the  best  asset  the  State 
can  have — good  healthy  children,  and  thereafter  healthy 
citizens." 
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THE   EARLY   NOTIFICATION   OF   BIRTHS   BILL. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
August  10th,  Mr.  Benjamin  Broadbent,  whose  services  to 
public  health  every  member  of  the  medical  profession 
must  warmly  appreciate,  expresses  surprise  that  objec- 
tions should  emanate  from  that  profession  to  the  Notifi- 
cation of  Births  Bill.  Medical  practitioners  are,  on  their 
part,  surprised  that  the  public  should  not  expect  them  to 
object.  It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Broadbent  and  others 
specially  interested  inJthe  Bill  have  failed  to  realize  what 
must  be  the  practical  working  of  their  own  proposals. 

As  a  member  of  the  deputation,  representing  the 
Parliamentary  Subcommittee  which  waited  upon  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  respect  to 
the  Bill,  may  I  endeavour,  briefly,  to  remove  this  miscon 
ception  ? 

Mr.  Broadbent  speaks  of  the  'possible  inclusion"  of 
members  of  the  medical  profession  under  the  head, 
specified  in  the  Bill,  of  "persons  in  attendance"  at  the 
time  of  birth,  as  though  the  presence  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner on  such  an  occasion  were  merely  casual  and 
accidental.  The  fact  is  that  under  the  Bill,  if  enacted, 
the  term  "  person  in  attendance  "  would  mean  always  in 
practice  medical  practitioner  or  midwife,  those,  that  is  to 
say,  who  are  "  in  attendance  "  in  a  professional  capacity. 
Upon  these  (failing  notification  by  the  father)  must  fall 
the  responsibility  of  giving  the  notice  required,  under 
penalty,  by  the  Bill ;  and,  judging  from  experience  of  the 
Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  Act,  it  Is  from  them 
alone  that  any  legal  penalties  for  default  may  be  expected 
to  be  exacted,  since  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  person 
present  in  a  merely  friendly  or  other  casual  capacity  would 
be  so  penalized. 

This  matter,  in  fact,  as  affecting  medical  practitioners 
and  midwives,  is  not  one  of  general  philanthropy,  bat  of 
the  State  demanding  a  service  specially  devolving  upon 
members  of  these  special  professions.  The  medical  pro- 
fession considers  that  the  State  should  provide  adequate 
remuneration  from  public  funds  in  recognition  of  such 
services,  jast  as  much  In  this  case  as  in  all  cases  of  a 
similar  character  affecting  other  professions. 


The  French  law  quoted  by  Mr.  Broadbent  appears  to 
affect  parents  only,  and  therefore  not  to  be  analogous  to 
the  Bill  under  consideration. 

The  medical  profession  does  not  oppose  notification  in 
principle ;  on  the  contrary,  it  knows  well  its  value* 
especially  when  carried  out  by  qualified  perons. 

To  conclude,  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  is 
that  succinctly  stated  in  the  following  resolution  adopted 
on  July  30ch  last  by  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
of  the  Batish  Medical  Association  : 

Resolved:  That  this  Representative  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  while  cordially  welcoming  any 
legislation  which  shall  provide  for  an  early  and  accurate 
notification  of  births,  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  public 
work  can  justly  be  demanded  under  penalty  from  the 
medical  profession,  unless  the  principle  that  service  so 
rendered  by  the  profession  to  the  State  should  be 
remunerated,  is  fully  recognized  and  provided  for. 

— I  am,  etc., 
Worsteau,  Norfolk,  Aug.  14th.  VICTOR  HoRSLEY. 


BIOMETRICS  AND  THE  DRAPERS'  COMPANY. 
Sir, — Your  friendly  notice  of  my  memoir  on  Tuberculosis 
concludes  with  a  statement  which  is  correct  in  itself,  but 
which  might  lead  the  reader  to  overlook  an  important 
element  in  the  work  at  present  going  on  in  my  statistical 
laboratory.    The  statement  runs : 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  national  importance 
of  this  kind  of  work — a  type  of  investigation  which  receives 
from  the  Government  neither  assistance  nor  reward. 

I  think  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  great  value  that  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  statistical  bureau  to 
investigate  problems  of  the  inheritance  of  health,  disease, 
and  ability  would  be  to  the  nation,  and  how  little  our 
Government  does  to  aid  work  in  this  direction.  But  in 
the  case  of  my  own  department  of  applied  mathematics  at 
University  College  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  research  has 
been  made  for  some  years  past  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Drapers ;  and  although  this  grant  has  to  cover 
a  rather  wide  field,  the  assistance  provided  by  it  for 
statistical  and  biometric  work  has  been  of  incalculable 
value.  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  seven  out 
of  the  thirteen  Drapers'  Company  Research  Memoirs  deal 
with  biometric  topics,  this  only  represents  a  portion  of  the 
biometric  work  which  has  been  directly  assisted  by  this 
gTant,  and  which  has  found  other  places  of  publication. 

I  am  sadly  conscious  that  personally  I  should  do  more 
and,  what  would  be  of  greater  value,  better  work  could  I 
afford  to  devote  my  whole  time  and  energy  to  that  branch 
of  science  which  seems  to  me  most  capable  of  providing 
results  of  the  highest  social  value.  But  because  the 
world  is  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  worth  while 
allowing  mer  to  do  the  work  they  are  best  fitted  for, 
nor  ready  to  admit  that  a  mathematician  is  of  value  In 
the  borderland  oi  medicine  and  sociology,  still  we  must 
not  overlook  the  noteworthy  manner  in  which  the  great 
City  Company  to  which  I  have  referred  has  for  four  years 
past  aided  my  work,  and,  what  is  stili  more  unusual, 
allowed  me  practically  a  free  hand  to  devote  their  grant 
to  the  researches  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  be  of 
most  scientific  and  social  value  —I  am,  etc., 
Karl  Peabson. 
August  12th.        Biometric  Laboratory,  University  College,  London. 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
Sir, — Let  me,  while  thanking  you  for  remarks  made 
under  this  heading,  disdain  murh  of  the  credit  of 
furnishing  the  data  on  which  Professor  Pearson's  memoir 
is  founded.  This  material,  indeed,  consists  largely  of  an 
excerpt  from  the  Crossley  Sanatorium  records.  There  are 
therefore  to  be  thanked  the  three  or  four  others  besides 
myself  who  contributed  to  these,  and  in  particular  whoever 
first  thought  of  making  the  patient's  ordinal  position  in 
fraternity  an  item  of  the  case  sheets,  for,  on  looking  these 
over,  I  was  soon  struck  by  a  feature  which  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  observed,  the  large  proportion,  namely,  of 
eldest-born  children.  It  was  then  only  a  few  hours'  work 
to  pick  out  from  those  careful  records  the  Indubitable  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  to  add,  mainly  from  a 
neighbouring  source,  a  few  more.    The  credit  due  to  me, 
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then,  Is  no  mo  e  than  that  of  being  aware  that  Professor 
Pearson's  mathematical  genius  would  be  likely  t)  be 
interested  In  morbidity  statistics,  and  of  making  the  first 
stage  of  an  induction,  that  consumption  bears  heavily  on 
the  eldest  born,  a  hypothesis  which  Professor  Pearson's 
verification  expanded  to  elder  born. 

It  seems  to  me  a  striking  illustration  of  the  predomi- 
nantly clinical  and  therapeutic  trend  of  study  which  per- 
haps the  conditions  of  its  practice  enforces  on  our  profes- 
sion, that  this  simple  point  regarding  a  common  aad 
worldwide  disease  should  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware — though  It  ia  just  possibly  deducible  by  comparison 
of  certain  conclusions  reached  by  Ricochon,  Paddock,  and 
Matthews  Duncan — have  been  formally  made,  at  any  rate, 
with  such  aithority  as  to  secure  its  admission  to  the 
textbooks.  Now  that  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  large 
sanatoriums,  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  do  not  record 
family  particulars  on  a  generous  scale  and  a  uniform 
plan,  since  apparently  there  exists  a  laboratory  where 
biometrical  experts  are  only  too  glad  to  deal  with  such 
data.  In  a  year's  time  we  might  then  reach  some  quite 
startling  results — results  which,  by  the  way,  could  tend 
only  to  increase  the  importance  and  the  authority  of  our 
profession. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  August  3rd.  W.  C.  Rivers. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  SCHOOL 
HY3IESE. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  International  Congress  of  School 
Hygiene  is  over  and  the  interchinge  of  expert  knowledge 
upon  educational  metioda  lus  aroused  and  interested 
public  opinion  and  has  convinced  it  that  radical  changes 
in  the  administration  of  our  schools  are  absolutely 
necessary,  it  remains  for  those  especially  interested  in 
this  most  important  subject,  and  who  realize  its  bearings 
upon  the  formation  and  growth  of  character  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  national  health,  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  culminate  the  work  of  the  Congre  s  iato  some  deinite 
scheme  for  action,  or  to  procure  definite  means  to  remedy 
the  grave  defects  of  our  educational  sy-item,  which  for  so 
long  has  culpably  neglected  to  note  that  education  has 
also  a  bodily  aspect. 

Upon  no  question  among  the  many  and  varied  subjects 
before  the  Congress  was  there  so  much  unanimity  as  that 
the  systematic  medical  inspection  of  school  children  was 
a  matter  of  primary  and  of  far-reaching  importance, 
indeed,  of  vital  necessity.  In  most  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress — namely  France,  many  provinces 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Servia,  Roumania,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic— medical  inspection  of  schools  Is 
either  a  State  institution  or  it  is  enforced  by  magisterial 
decree  or  by  legal  enactment  The  effect  of  such  inspec- 
tion modifies  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  it  lessens  the 
possibility  of  contagious  diafases,  and  raises  the  standard 
of  health  in  the  community  by  special  attention  to  the 
teeth,  eyes,  ears,  throats,  and  bodies  of  the  children.  It 
detects  and  prevents  deformities  and  favours  growth  along 
normal  lines  ;  it  assists  moral  control  and  encourages  self 
respect  and  thrift,  aspects  of  paramount  importance  in 
any  community  of  whatever  country,  and  whether  urban 
or  rural. 

The  present  Government  has  favourably  considered  the 
suggestion  of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  but  it  is  only 
by  the  strong  concerted  pressure  of  public  and  expert 
opinion  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is 
possible.  It  appears  to  me  mandatory  that  this  subject — 
pre-eminently  one  for  the  whole  of  our  Association — 
should  be  taken  up  by  its  members  at  the  various 
Divisions,  and  also,  through  the  powerful  help  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  should  bring  such  effective 
pressure  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  should 
not  evaporate  into  pious  sentiments,  but  should  crystal- 
lize into  definite  and  practical  results.  It  is  frequently 
regretted  that  the  medical  profession  in  this  country  is 
incapable,  or  is  too  divided,  to  lead  public  opinion  upon 
the  questions  it  is  capable  of  pronouncing  ex  cath-dra, 
but  on  sueh  a  question  as  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  the  m  dical  profession  is  unanimous. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  resolution  put  to  the 
Congress  upon  this  subject  by  the  President,  Sir  Lauder 
Brunt  on,  passed  at  the  various  sections  and  affirmed  by 
the  general  meeting,  should  be  separately  proposed  at 
every  Divisional  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 


iD  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  coming  autumn,  and 
that  copies  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  Cabinet 
M  ulster  responsible  for  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
ion,  and  also,  if  thought  fit,  to  the  members  of 
Parliament  representing  the  areas  of  the  various 
Divisions  '■ 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  declare  that  such  a  resolu- 
tion is  of  educational  importance  as  well  as  one  capable  of 
affecting  for  good  the  whole  future  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
therefore  an  imperative  national  necessity.  Tne  influence 
of  the  British  Medical  Assoeia  ion,  if  thus  exercised,  will, 
I  venture  to  assert  without  hesitation,  strengthen  Parlia- 
mentary inclination,  and  galvanize  it  into  such  progressive 
action  as  shall  not  leave  this  country  any  longer  behind 
less  significant  European  States. — I  am.  etc., 

Robert  Jones    M.D.,  FRC.P.Lond., 
Claybury,  Aug.  14th.  Joint  Secretary  of  Section  I  of  the  Con- 

gress dealing  with  the  Psychology 
aud  'hysiology  of  Educational 
Methods. 


SYSTEMATIZED  MUSCULAR  EXERCISES  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  CLONIC  SPASM. 

Sjr, — For  many  years  quite  seven  or  eight,  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  trtating  various  kinds  of  irregular  muscular 
spasm  by  systematized  muscular  exercises  of  the  affected 
and  associated  muscles,  and  I  was  therefore  very  glad  to 
see  Dr.  T.  S.  Wilson's  confirmation  of  the  value  of  these 
principles  in  the  Journal  of  July  20th,  p.  133.  A  letter 
arrived  this  morning  from  a  case  of  incipient  spasmodic 
torticollis  treated  by  active  systematized  movements  six 
years  ago,  in  which  she  says:  " The  three  months' treat- 
ment has  permanently  cured  the  twltehings."  My 
method  was  to  make  her  stand  before  a  glass  and  move 
her  head  slowly  upwards,  downwards,  then  horizontally  to 
right  and  left,  then  diagonally  in  four  directions,  and  to 
do  this  for  half  an  hour  four  times  daily.  The  roassive  or 
resisted  movements  advocated  by  Dr.  Wilson  I  have  not 
found  necessary  in  cases  of  spasm,  but  calisthenic 
exercises  like  those  of  Sandow  have  often  been  useful. 

One  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize  is  the  great  value 
of  slow  respiratory  exercises  in  the  treatment  of  tics,  habit 
spasms,  and  other  sueh  cases.  This  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  in  two  cases  of  generalized  spasmodic  tic  now 
attending  as  out-patients  at  the  West  End  Hospital  for 
Nervous  Diseases.  They  were  both  cases  of  great  severity, 
aad  had  been  affected  for  eight  and  twelve  years  respec- 
tively, and  have  been  in  many  hospitals.  The  boy,  aged 
17,  who  had  to  be  isolated  in  one  London  hospital,  where 
he  had  been  in-patient,  on  account  of  the  loudness  of  his 
barking  and  snorting,  has  now  so  far  recovered  that  he 
can  follow  his  occupation— that  of  a  light  porter.  The 
girl,  aged  20,  has  suffered  a  still  longer  time,  and  her 
movements  are  even  more  severe ;  she  has  therefore  not 
made  so  much,  though  still  considerable,  improvement. 

Physical  exfrcises  of  all  kinds  might  be  brought  into 
u=e  in  the  treatment  of  clonic  spasm  more  than  they  are, 
and  I  am  glad  Dr.  Wilson  ha3  called  attention  to  the 
matter  in  his  able  contribution. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.  July,  30th.  Taos.  D.  Sayill. 


EARLY  LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS. 
Sir, — Dr.  Arthur  Thomas's  query  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  July  27th,  whether  primary  syphilis 
can  be  aborted  by  the  local  action  of  quinine  on  the 
spirochaete,  raises  two  questions :  (1)  Can  syphilis  be 
aborted  by  any  treatment  whatever  applied  locally  to  the 
primary  sore  ?  (2)  has  quinine  any  action  on  the  spiro- 
chat-te,  in  a  similar  way  to  its  action  on  the  malarial 
parasite  ?  The  first  question  is  an  old  one,  and  attempts 
to  abort  syphilis  by  local  applications  to  the  primary  sore, 
by  excision  of  the  sore  in  its  earliest  stages,  or  even  by 
excision  of  the  point  of  inoculation  before  the  chancre 
developed,  have  nearly  always  resulted  in  failure.  Any 
positive  result  is  rendered  doubtful  for  two  reasons : 
(I)  The  sore  might  not  have  been  syphilitic  (it  is  true 
that  nowadays  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  by  the  presence 
of  the  Spirochaeta  pallida) ;  (2)  syphilis  may  possibly  in  some 
cases  undergo  spontaneous  abortion.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  Professor  Kaposi  maintained  that  syphilis  might  be 
limited  to  the  primary  stage,  and  this  idea  received  the 
support  of  Professor  Adami  of  Montreal.  More  recently 
Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor  of  New  Y'ork  has  published  some  cases 
of  primary  syphilis  which  apparently  were  spontaneously 
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cured.1  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  prove  in  acy  given 
case  that  syphilis  was  aborted  by  any  local  treatment  oi 
the  initial  lesion. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  whether  quinine  has 
any  action  on  the  Spirochaeta  pallida,  I  am  nob  aware  of 
any  experiments  having  been  tried  from  this  point  of 
view  especially,  but  quinine  has  often  been  used  as  an 
auxiliary  medication  in  cases  of  syphilis.  Some  time 
ago  Dr.  William  Murray  of  Newcastle  strongly  advocated 
quinine  In  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  I  have  myself  used  it  for 
some  years  in  cases  of  rebellious  syphilis,  or  in  syphilitic 
cachexia  and  anaemia,  with  apparent  benefit.  Assuming 
the  Spirochaeta  pallida  to  be  a  protozoon,  which  has  not 
yet  been  absolutely  proved  (owing  partly  to  the  lamented 
death  of  Fritz  Sehaudinn),  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  action  of  quinine  might  be  analogous  lo  its  action  on 
the  malarial  parasite,  bat  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
cases  of  syphilis  have  yet  been  treated  by  quinine  alone. 
However,  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  atoxyl,  has  recently  been 
tried  from  a  similar  point  of  view,  based  on  the  apparent 
success  of  its  action  on  the  protozoon  parasite  of  sleeping 
sickness. 

The  curative  action  of  atoxyl  in  syphilis,  although 
somewhat  vaunted  by  Hallopeau  of  Paris,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  confirmed  ;  but  arsenic  is  a  useful  auxiliary 
medication  in  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  same  way  as 
quinine. — I  am,  etc.. 

London,  W.,  July  28th.  C.  F.  MARSHALL. 


IXIESTLXAL  SAND. 

Sib, — I  regret  that  in  a  piper  on  abnormal  fat  assimila- 
tion appearing  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July 
27th  I  quoted  Duckworth  and  Garrod  as  concluding  that 
-Intestinal  sand  was  formed  in  the  duodenum,  instead  of, 
as  they  suggest,  the  upper  part  of  the  colon. 

The  granules  occurring  in  the  case  I  quoted  were  found 
in  the  duodenum,  and  thus  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
above  authors'  work  on  the  site  of  formation  of  intestinal 
sand. — I  am,  etc., 

Liverpool,  July  28th.  OwEX  T.  WILLIAMS. 
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ROBERT  SAMUELS  ARCHER,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.Cb.Ddb., 

LIVERPOOL. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  at  the  age  of  58,  of  this 
well-known  practitioner.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Arthur  Ellis  Archer,  sometime  Rector  of  Donard, 
co.  Wicklow.  He  took  his  arts  degree  in  1870,  and 
entered  the  School  of  Physic  of  tee  University  of  Dublin, 
graduating  M.B.,  BCh.  in  1872  He  became  L.M.  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  in  1881,  and  M.D. 
of  his  University  in  1887.  He  settled  in  Liverpool  over 
thirty  years  ago.  He  held  several  appointments,  having 
been  Visiting  Physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  Priory 
Road ;  and  for  six  years  Physician  to  the  Netherfield  Road 
Fever  Hospital.  He  was  also  for  many  years  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Post  Office. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  his  professional  career  he  was  an 
industrious  writer,  especially  on  fever,  and  was  General 
Secretary  and  afterwards  Vice-President  of  the  Medical 
Institution.  He  had  a  large  experience  of  small-pox.  He 
had  personally  attended  over  2,000  cases,  and  gave  valuable 
evidence  on  the  subject  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Vaccination.  He  always  maintained  a  warm  interest  in  his 
University,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  graduates  of  Dublin  University  in  the  Liverpool  dis- 
trict. He  was  pari  ieularly  active  in  organizing  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  graduates  in  Lancashire. 

For  some  years  he  had  suffered  from  diabetes  mellitus 
which,  however,  did  not  incapacitate  him  from  work,  and 
on  Sunday.  August  4th, he  was  present  at  the  thanksgiving 
service  at  St.  George's  Hall,  looking  in  his  usual  health. 
His  death,  early  on  Thursday  the  8th,  was  due  to  diabetic 
coma.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr.  Owen 
Bowen  and  by  his  old  friend.  Sir  James  Birr.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  son.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Anfield 
Cemetery  on  August  10th. 

He  was  a  man  much  belovi  d  by  his  friends  and  his 
patients,  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  devoted  to  his  pro 
fpflpional  work. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  appointment  of   a  University  Lecturer  in  Botany  will 
be  made  early  in  the  Michaelmas  term.    Trie  annual  stipend 
is  £100.     Application  should  be  made  to  the  Vice-chancellor 
before  October  11th. 

The  Examination  in  Sanitary  Science  will  commence  Part  I 
on  October  2nd  and  Part  II  on  October  7th. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Meeting  of  the  Senate. 
A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  July  24th. 

Recognition  of  Teachers. 

The  following  were  recognized  as  teachers  of  the  University 
in  the  subjects  and  places  indicated  : 

University  College. — Dr.  Herbert  Tilley  (Laryngology  and 
Aural  Surgery). 

King's  College  —Dr.  Arthur  Whitfield  (Dermatology). 

London  Hospital. — Dr.  Harold  Theodore  Thompson  (Clinical 
Medicine). 

Guy's  Hospital. — Dr.  Arthur  F.  Hertz  (Medicine). 

St.  Mary's  Hospital. — Mr.  Sidney  Maynard  Smith 
(Surgery). 

Chaiing  Cross  Hospital. — Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Mac'.eod  (Derma- 
tology). 

Westminster  Hospital.— -Dr.  Robert  Jones  (Mental  Diseases'. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.— Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith 
(Tropical  Medicine). 

Advanced  Lectures  in  Physiology. 

The  following  scheme  of  advanced  lectures  in  physiology  for 
the  session  1907-8  was  approved. 

The  University  (Physiological  Laboratory). — (1)  J.  B. 
Leathes,  M  B  ,  B.Ch.  :  Animal  Metabolism  Tuesdays.  5  p.m.  ; 
October  to  December,  eight  lectures.  (2)  H.  M.  Vernon,  M.D., 
B.Ch.  :  Phenomena  of  Autolysis.  Tuesdays,  5pm.;  January 
to  March,  eight  lectures.  (3)  J.  A.  Gardner,  M  A.,  F.I.C.  : 
Choleaterin  and  Allied  Bodies.  Tuesdays,  5  p.m.  ;  May  to 
July,  eight  lectures.  (4)  E.  I.  Spuggs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  :  The 
Construction  of  Diets  in  Health.  Fridays,  5pm.;  November, 
lour  lectures. 

University  College.— (5)  W.  M.  Bayliss,  M.A  .  D.Sc,  F  R  S.  : 
Physiological  Problems  Common  to  Animals  and  Plants. 
Wednesdays,  5  p.m.  ;  October  to  December,  eight  lectures. 
(6)  R.  H.  A.  Plimmer.  D.Sc  :  Tne  Chemistry  of  Certain 
Groups  of  Proteins.  Wednesdays,  5  p.m.  :  January  to  March, 
eight  lectures.  (7)  S.  B.  Schryver,  D.Sc,  Pn.D  :  Dietetics  and 
Metabolism.  Fridays.  5  p.m.  :  January  to  March,  eight  lectures. 
18)  W.  Page  May,  Mil.,  F.R.C.P.  :  Tracts  of  the  Central 
Nervous  System.  Wednesdays,  5  p.m.  ;  May  to  July,  eight 
lectures. 

King's  College  —  (9)  O.  Rosenheim.  Ph.D.  :  The  Borderland 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Chemistry.  Mondavs,  4.30  p.m.; 
November,  three  lectures  (10)  T.  G.  Brodie,  M.D..  F.R.S.  : 
Tissue  Respiration  Mondavs,  4.30  p.m.  ;  January,  four  lec- 
tures. (11) F.  W.  Mott,  M  D.,  F.R.S.  :  The  Poyslology  of  the 
Emotions.  Mondays,  4.30  p  m.  :  February,  two  lectures. 
(12i  W.  D.  Halliburton,  M  D.,  F.R.S.  :  Degeneration  and 
Regeneration  of  Nerves.  Mondays,  4.30  pm.  March,  two 
lectures.  (13)  C.  S.  Myers,  M  D.  :  The  Special  Senses.  Friday?. 
4.30  p.m.  ;  May  to  July,  eight  lectures 

Guy's  Hospital.— (14)  A.  P.  Beddard,  M.D.  :  Secretion  of 
I'riue.  Thursdays,  4  p.m.  :  November,  fourlectures.  (15)  A.  F. 
Hertz.  M.D.,  B.Ch.  The  Passage  of  Food  down  the  Alimen- 
tary   Canal.       Thursdays,     4  p.m.  ;     October,    four    lectures. 

(16)  M.  S.  Pembrey,  M  D.,  B.Cu.  Physiology  of  Muscular 
Work.    Thursdays.  4  pm.  ;  January  to  Marcb,  eight  lectures. 

(17)  J.  S.  Haldane,  M.D..  F.R.S  Some  Applications  of  Physi- 
ology to  Industrial  Hygiene.  Thursdays.  4  p.m.;  May,  four 
lectures.  (18)  F.  G.  Hopkins,  MB  ,  D.Sc.  Chemical 
Physiology  of  Muscle.  Thursdays,  4  p.m. ;  June  to  July,  four 
lectures. 

London  Hospital  Medical  College. — (19)  J.  Craw.  Filtra- 
tion as  a  Mechanism  in  Pnysiology  and  Pathology.  Wednes- 
days. 4  30  p.m.;  October  and  November,  four  lectures  (20) 
W."  Bulloch,  M.D.  ;  G  P.  Mudge.  M.R.C.S.  ;  M.  Greenwood. 
Mi;  1  B  ;  nnd  A.  Baoot,  FES.  inheritance  In  its  Physio- 
logical and  1'atholot.ical  Aspects.  Wednesdays,  4.30  d  m.  :  May 
and  June,  sight  lectures.  (21)  L  Hill.  M.B.,  F.R.S. ;  and  M. 
Flack,  B.A.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Heart. 
Wednesdays,  4.30  p.m.  ;  May  and  June,  eight  lectures.  C 
numbered  1,  2,  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  16,  and  21  of  the  scheme  were 
recognized  as  advanced  lectures  which  a  candidate  at  toe 
i:  Bo  1  Honours)  examination  in  physiology  may  name  for  part 
of  his  practical  examination. 

Panel  of  Lecturers  in  Physiology. — The  name  of  Dr.  E.  I. 
Spriggs  has  baeu  added  to  tne  panel  of  lecturers  in  physiology. 

Report  of  Physiological  Laboratory  Committee. 
The  report  presented  by  the  Physiological  Laboratory  Com- 
mittee on  tbo  rive  years' work  of  the  laboratory  stated  that 
twenty-five  courses  of  lectures  on  goueral  physiology,  electro- 
phyBiology,  vegetable  physiology,  cytolocy,  and  experimental 
ts.c'io'.ogy  had  b;en  delivered,  and  tbat  the  average  attendance 
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at  the  different  courses  was  from  twenty  to  thirty.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  prescrilifd  by  the  Senate,  the  following 
courses  of  leotnras  had  boen  publishrd  for  the  University  by 
Mr.  John  Murray  :  (1)  The  Signs  of  Life,  by  Dr.  A.  D  Waller  ; 
(2)  The  Biochemistry  of  Muscles  and  Nerves,  by  Professor 
W.  D.  Halliburton ;  (3)  Animal  Metabolism,  bv  Dr.  J.  B. 
Leatbes  ;  (4)  The  Morpholo(/y  of  Normal  and  Pathological 
Blood,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Buckmaster.  Sir  T.  Lauder  Brunton's 
course  on  circulation  Is  In  the  press. 
Post-graduate  research  had  been  conducted  during  the  five 

?ears  by  twenty-six  teachers  and  students  and  the  results  pub- 
ished.  The  number  of  papers  communicated  from  the 
laboratory  to  scientific  journals  was  tifiy-six  down  to  .Tune, 
1907. 

The  aggregate  Income  of  the  laboratory  during  1902-6  in- 
clusive bad  been  £6,260  8s.  9d.  (of  which  £4,200  was  obtained 
by  voluntary  contributions'),  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  amounted  to  £4,986  0s.  6d. 

Bust  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes. 

The  Senate  resolved  that  the  bust  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes  pre- 
sented to  University  College  in  commemoration  of  his  service 
as  a  physician  and  clinical  teacher  in  connexion  with  Uni- 
versity Colifge  Hospital  should  be  presented  to  the  Medical 
School  of  the  hospital. 

A  ppoinlments. 

Dr.  P.  C.  Shrubsail  has  been  added  to  the  panel  of  University 
extension  lecturers. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Griffiths  has  been  elected  one  of  the  governors  of 
the  University  College  of  South  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Dr.  8.  Russell  Wells  has  been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Council  for  External  Students  for  the  year  1907-8. 

Admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Arthur  Whitfield,  M.D  ,  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Examinations. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approve"1  : 

Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine.— A.  R.  S.  Alexander, 
R.  W.  Aunison,  W.  R.  W.  Asplen,  Ethel  M.  Baker,  R.  P.  Ballard, 
A.  D.  E.  Bayliss,  J.D.  Benjaiicld,  Barbara  Broster,  H.  L  Burton, 
R.  H.  Candy,  H.  W.  Catto,  tNina  G.  Cotton.  tIA.  N.  Com,  Hazel  H. 
Cuthbert,  \V.  C.  Dale.  W.  A.  Daley,  B.Sc,  V.  G.  Desai,  G.  Dundcr- 
dale.  T.  B.  Dunning,  E  M.  A  Duvivler,  G.  F.  E.  Dvke.  SIFlorenee 
M.  Edmonds,  R.  B.  lid  wards,  .1.  P.  Elias,  A  b.  English,  H. 
Gardiner,  5tU.  Green,  T.  Haie,  W.  L.  Hibbert,  G.  R.  Hind,  IJ.  S. 
Hopwood,  tS.  Bovte,  M.  L.  C.  Irvine,  §*G.  Jefferson.  E.  H.  Jones, 
H.  G.  Kilner.  E.  C.  Lindsay,  tA.  G.  H.  Lovell,  G.  G.  Lyttle, 
Emily  C.  Maciroue,  G  Maxted,  §*B.  C.  Mayhury.  J-  H.  Meers, 
D.  A.  Mitchell,  Stella  Myers.  A.  G.  W.  Owen,  Mary  M.  Patterson, 
W.  L  Pink,  tJH.  Piatt.  N.  L.  M.  Reader,  Iff.  E.  A.T.  Rigg,  tA.  L. 
RobiosoD,  C.  J.  Rogerson,  Mary  Schofield,  Mary  C.  Seott, 
§*t!C.  E.  Shattock.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  F.  C.  Shone,  B.  S  Simmonds, 
•IT.  D.  M.  Stout.  J  B.  Taekaberrv,  H.  H.  Tanner,  N.  Tattersall, 
tG.  Taylor,  G.  O.  Tcichmaun,  IW.  R.  Thomas,  H.  A.  Treadgold, 
T.  A.  V.  Tyrrell,  p.  j.  Veale,  T.  H.  Whittington,  J.  C.  Woods. 

•  Distinguished  in  Anatomy.  t  Distinguished  in  Physiology. 

J  Distinguished  in  Pharmaeology.    5  Bracketed  for  a  Scholarship. 


UNIVERSITY   OF    EDINBURGH. 
Graduation  Ceremonial. 
The  summer  graduation  ceremonial  took  place  in  the  McEwan 
Hall  on  Friday,  July  26th,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Principal  Sir 
William   Turner    presiding,    when    the    honorary   degree  of 
LL.D.     was   conferred     in    absentia    on    William    Bayard, 
M.D.     (Edinburgh,    1837),    St.    John,    New    Brunswick.      In 
requesting     the     Vice-chancellor     to     confer    this     degree 
in    absentia,    the     Dean     of    the     Faculty    of     Law    (Sir 
Ludovic    Grant)   said :    Before   the   candidates    for    medical 
degrees  are  presented,  I  shall  ask  you  to  confer  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  absentia,  uuon  one  who  himself 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  this  University  on  August 
1st,  1837— nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago.    The  vener- 
able alumnus  whom  the  Senatus  Academicus  desires  to  honour 
to-day  is  Dr.  William  Bayard,  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
who  next  month  will  attain  to  the  great  age  of  93  years,  but 
who  is,  1  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  in  vigorous  health  himself, 
and  still  actively  engaged  In  administering  to  the  health  of 
others.    Dr.  Bayard's  long  career  forms  a  most  interesting  link 
between  the  new  academic  order  and  the  old.  for  its  com- 
mencement takes  us  back  to  the  era  when  the  University  was 
still    the    town's     College,    when    graduation   in     medicine 
was  regulated,  not  by  Ordinances,  but  by  Statuta  SoUnnia, 
and  when    the     last    of    the    Monros   was   still     In    office. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  one  who  can  challenge  Dr. 
Bayard's  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  the  whole  vast 
tribe  of  Edinburgh  graduates  throughout  the  world.     But,  Sir, 
it  is  not  because  of  his  longevity  alone  that  Dr.  Bayard  has 
been   deemed   worthy  of   academic   recognition — jet  higher 
grounds  are  furnished  by  the  rare  wisdom,  the  probity,  the 
dignity,  and  nobility  of  character  which  he  has  ever  displayed 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  In  social  intercourse.   He 
has  long  exercised,  by  virtue  of  these  qualities,  a  salutary  and 
ennobling  influence  amongst  his  medical  brethren  in   New 
Brunswick,  while  by  the  entire  community  there  he  Is  greatly 
honoured  and  greatly  beloved.    The  motto  "  sans  reproche  " 
was  brought  Into  close  connexion  with  the  name  of  Bayard 
more  than  four  centuries  ago,  but  I  question  if  it  applied  more 
fitly  and  justly  to  the  gallant  chevalier  than  It  does  to  the 
venerable  doctor  upon  whom  his  Alma  Mater  now  rejoices  to 
bestow  her  highest  honour. 


The  following  degrees  were  then  conferred  : 
MD— tE  Archer-Brown,  \3.  H.  M.  Bell.  tG.  J  Blackmore.  tT.  C. 
Blackwell,  tR.  A.  Blake,  I).  W.  Boswell,  "O.  C  Bradley,  A. 
Brown,  H.  M.  Brown.  »H.  J.  U.  Browne,  tA.  E  Burroughs. 
tKatherlne  .1.  S.  Clark,  Paula  T.  Copeland,  tK.  VV.  Cray.-, 
tJ.  Crawford,  B.Sc  ,  P.  Crcrar,  .1.  E.  T  Davies.  il).  Kwart,  F.  E. 
Field,  S.  B.  Figeis,  G.  H.  L  Fitzwilliams,  J.  Fortune, 
tL.  Gifford,  tN.  GlcgL',  J.  L.  Green,  J.  A.  Gunn,  M.A.,  B.Sc  , 
tW.  Hamilton,  tP.  A.'Harrv,  W.  Hume,  til.  Kerr,  L.Laurie, 
O.  G  S.  Leeds.  W.  Leslie.  J.  Lochhead,  M.A  .  B  Be  ,  S.  M'l'ouald, 
tW.  C.  W.  M'Dowell,  B.A..  Robina  Harlin,  nit  M'Gregor, 
"N.  M'Vicar,  A.  M.  Malcolmson.  «W.  J.  Malonry,  W.  Miller, 
tH.  P.  Milligau,  tR.  U.  M0fl.1t.  iR  .C.  Monningtou.  II.  Mowat, 
tH  L  Munio,  *J.  H.  H.  Pirle,  B.Sc,  to.  F.  Ponder,  A.  F.  H. 
Rabagliati,  H.  S.  Rcid,  "L.  C.  P.  Ritchie.  tT.  It  Smith, 
W.  A.  W.  Smith,  tR.  S.  Stephenson,  »ll.  J.  Stewart,  H.  A. 
Stewart.  tA.  C.  Strain,  t.l.  P.  Sturrock.  M.A  ,  t<".  D  Sutherland, 
J.  ThoniarsoD,  K.  F.  Valenzla  S  M.  Varis.  »R.  ML  Vcitch, 
H.  Wade.  H.  C.  Weber,  J.  H.  D.  Webster,  W.  E.  C.  Williams, 
G.  W.  YouDg. 

•Highly  Commended  for  their  Theses.        t  Commended  for 

their  Theses. 

CH.M.-tS.  Evans  (India)  M.B.,  CM.,  1893  ;  "D.  C.  L.  FitzwilliaTiS 

(Wales)  M.B..Ch.B.,  1902. 
MB,,  Ch.M.-S.  Rowland  (England). 

M.B.,  C11  B.— G.  J.  Adams,  tJ.  B.  Alexander,  M.A.,  J.  L.  Annan, 
A.  Arthur,  tJ.  C.  Ashtou,  R.  G.  A.  Baguall,  D.  M.  Barcroft,  A.  C. 
Barker.  C.  B.  Baxter,  tA.  E.  Bennec,  Mary  F.  Bignold,  11.  w. 
Binks,  F.  G.  H.  R.  Black,  J.  A.  Braud.  A.  Bremncr.  J.  Brenuan, 
II  r  Briggs,  D  8.  Butst,  T.  Burrell,  P.  D.  Cameron.  R.  J.  Chap- 
man, W.  D.  Coghill.  C.  E.  A.  Coldicutt,  C.  II.  Corbetr.  ,T.  Craig, 
F  W  M  Cunningham,  C.  H.  Derkseu,  T.  Derrick,  P.  Donald, 
M.  Douglas.  M  A.,  G.  L.  Duncan.  tP.  A.  Euvrard,  V.  L.  Evans, 
Josephine  L.  D.  Fairfield,  S.  B.  Faulkner,  W.  P.  Ferguson, 
M.A.,  B.SC.  Mary  S.  Finlayson,  W.  S.  Forbes,  tJ.  Fraser, 
O.  M.  Gericke,  J.  B.  Gibson.  M.A,  R.  M.  Glover,  I.  M.  Grant. 
D.  G.  Gray.  A.  R.  Gunn.  tU.  J.  Guthrie,  *G.  Henderson, 
Nettie  D  Hendrie,  W.  S.  Heron,  A.  K.  Hewat.  A.  M.  Hewat,  M. 
Heyns.  J.  R.  Hill,  J.  K.  A.  Hofmcyr.  B.A.,  IJ.  II.  Home,  A. 
Hunter.  J.  A.  Jamieson,  *R.  II.  JainieEon,  W.  W  Johns,  H.F. 
Johnson.  Blanche  M.  /..  Johnston,  M.  J.  Johnston,  *T.  A.  John- 
ston, W.  D.  S.  Johnston.  D.  Johnstone,  M.A..  G.  G.  Jolly,  S.  W. 
Joubert,  J.  H.  Lamb.  J.  H.  Lechlcr,  A.  F.  Lee,  D.  Lees,  M.A  . 
C  W  L  Luetbgcn".  W.  S.  M'Cune.  A.  Maedonald,  W.  K.  Mac- 
donald,  A.  T.  Mackenzie.  M.A.,  tR.  E.  M'Laren,  Helen  M. 
M'Millan.  J.  A.  Manifold,  L.  R.  H.  P.  Marshall,  Ada  E.  Miller. 
Margaret  M.  Miller,  C.  I.  Milne.  C.  J.  Milne,  A.  P.  Mitchell. 
J.  A.  Morris,  J.  Morrison,  J.  Muckhart,  »J.  J.  H.  Kelson,  "C.  F. 
Pattie,  t\V.  J.  Porteous,  D.  E.  C.  Pottiuger,  N.  H.  Prior,  tp.  H. 
Rai  M.A  .  C.  Robertson,  B.A.,  tD.  Robertson,  W.  S.  I.  Robertson, 
W  A  Scobie,  J.  Scott,  R.  L.  Scott.  Alice C.  Sharp.  W.  J.  Simpson, 
E  D  Smith,  F.  F.  S.  Smith,  Dorothy  W.  Stevenson,  L.  H.  F. 
Thatcher,  »C.  A.  Thelander,  C.  P.  Theron,  B.A,,  »D.  Thomson.  W. 
Thomson,  W.  W.  Thomson,  A.  L.  Thomley,  F.  J.  G.  Tocher. 
Lydia  K.  Towers,  Martha  B.  Webb.  J.  C.  B.  Williams,  D.  J. 
Williamson,  tJ.  L.  Wilson,  J.  L.  M.  Wood. 

*  First-class  honours.        t  Second-class  honours. 
B.Sc.  in  Public  Health.— 5f.  B.  Buxton,  MB.,  CM. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  snd 
Hygiene  was  conferred  on  A.  G.  H.  Smart,  M.B. ,  Ch.B. 

Gold  Medals. 
The  following  gentlemen  then  received  gold  medals  for  their 
M  D.  Theses : 
L.  N.  H.  Biggs,  J.  A.  Gunn,  J.  Lochhead,  S.  M'Donald,  H.  A.  Stewart, 
H.  Wade. 

The  following  Fellowships  and  Prizes  were  then  handed  to 
the  successful  candidates  : 
The  Goodsir   Memorial   Fcl'aicship.— James   Lochhead,   M.A.,  B.Sc, 

The  Siime  Surgical  Faidwship.-ji.raeB  Walker  Dawson,  M.B.,  CM. 
tin  absentia )  .      '  ,  .     _  'J,'. 

The  Milner  Fothergill  Medal  in  Therapeutics—  James  A.  Gunn,  M.A  , 
B.»c,  M.D..  Ch.B  ,,  .  _.„.    ■ 

The  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  rri:e  m  Anatomy.— Alexander. Ninian 

'ne  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  Prize  in  Chemistry—  Alexander  Thomas 
Cameron,  M  A.,  B  Sc. 

rfte  EMS  Prize  in  Physiology  —William  Cramer  Ph  D  ,  D.Sc. 

The  Fttlc*  .scholarship  (the  highest  award  !or  gradnands  as  Bachelors 
of  wedicine)  —  *ob»it  Hillhnusc  .lamieson,  M  B..  Ch.B. 

The  Allan  Fellowship  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  .surgery.— John 

"neFreeUmd  Barbour  Fellowship  — FobertHillhon  ec  Jamieson,  M.B., 

The  Buchanan  Scholarship  in  Gynaecology.— Albeit  Edward  Bennee, 

Ufhc  James  Scott  Scholarship  in  Miduifcry.-VwM  Lees,  M.A.,  M.H., 

°  The  Moxat  Scholarship  in  Practice  oj  Physic- Dewan  Haknmat  Rai, 

The  "jMrchiioH  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Clinical  Medicine. -James 
Sutherland  Edwards,  MB.,  Cb  B  „ 

The  M-Csh  Graduate*  and  Medical  Bursaries. -Douglas  James 
Guthrie  M.R.,  Ch.B  .  and  John  Howard  Home,  M  B  ,  Ch.B  -eoual. 

The  Barney  Prize  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery.-Johu  Howard  Home, 

'•£&  Conan  Doyle  Prize. -Albert, Edward  Bennee.  M.B  .  Ch.B. 

The  Dorothy  Giljillan  Memorial    Priae.-Helen   Meldrum    M  Millan, 

™The  Sviahtman  Prize  in  Clinical  Mcdi-inc  -  Alexander  Gibson,  MA 
The  Anderson  Menry  Prize  in  Botany.- John  William  Bews,   M.A.. 

*fhc  Gray  Scholarship  (for  distinction  in  »>e.rnnalRe^miDati0n  '°r 
B  Sc  ,  spring  and  summer,  1907).-David  Gibb,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  Promoter,  Professor  Sir  Halliday  Croom,  then  addressed 
the  graduatee.  He  spoke  of  the  high  traditions  of  mfdloine 
in  ifdinbnrgh,  told  the  graduates  they  were  U"£"£iMtW- 
dants  of  Goodsir,  Simpson,  Lister,  ChnstisoD,  Lajccck,  hyme, 
and  Bennett     He  urged  them  to  continued  work  and  progress 
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In  their  calling,  spoke  of  their  relation  to  patients  and  fellow- 
practitioners,  of  jealousy,  and  of  unsolved  problems. 

A  luncheon  in  the  University  Union  followed.  At  this  Sir 
Donald  Currie  intimated  his  intention  to  pay  the  remaining 
balance  of  cost  of  extension  of  the  Union. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF   PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 
An  ordinary  qaatterly  comitia  was  held  at  the  College  on 
Thursday,  July  25th,  the  President,  Sir  E.  Douglas  Powell,  in 
the  chair. 

Lectures. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Bradshaw  Lecture  On 
Pleural  ErTdBions  and  their  Treatment  would  be  delivered 
by  Sir  James  Barr  on  November  5th,  and  the  FitzPatrick 
Lectures  On  the  History  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  Pye-Smith  on 
November  7th  and  12th. 

It  was  announced  that  for  the  year  1908  Dr.  Herbert  French 
had  been  appointed  Goulstoaian  Lecturer  ;  Sir  James  Sawyer, 
Lumlelan  Lecturer ;  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  FitzP»triek  Lecturer  ; 
Professor  Sehiifer,  OIiver-Sharp9y  Lecturer,  and  Dr.  Dudg«on, 
Horace  Dobell  Lecturer.  Dr.  Lazarus  Barlow  was  appointed 
Oroocian  Lecturer  for  1909. 

Fellouship. 
A.  Shedwell,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oson.,  andT.  McCrae.  M.D.Toronto, 
who  were  elected  on  April  25ib,  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
College. 

Membership. 
A.  W.  Falconer,  M  D.Aberd.,  V.  S.  Hodson,  M.B  Oxon 
B.  Hudson,  M.A.,  M.B  Cantab,  L.R.C.P.,  H.  C.  C.  Mann 
M-DLond.,  L.R.C.P.,  R.  H.  Miller,  M.B.Lond.,  L.R  C  P  ' 
H.  Pritchard,  M  D.Lond.,  L  R  C  P.,  E.  A.  Ross,  M.D.Cantab., 
G.  Mad.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  M.B.Aberd.,  F.  E.  Tylecote' 
M.  D.Vict,  S.  A.  K.  Wilson,  MA.,  M.B  Ealn.,  were  admitted 
Members  of  the  College. 

Licence. 
The  Licence  of  the  College  was  granted  to  114  gentlemen. 

Diplomas  in  Public  Health. 
In  conjunction  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,   Diplomas  in 
Public  H»alth  were  granted  to  13  gentlemen. 

Communications. 
The  following  communications  were  received  : 

1.  From  the  Committee  of  the  International  Congress  en 
Psychiatry,  Neurology,  etc.,  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  Sep- 
tember 2nd  to  7th  next,  inviting  the  College  to  send  delegates. 
It  was  left  to  the  President  to  nominate  some  Fellow  to 
represent  the  College. 

2.  From  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and  Dr.  Heron,  who  repre- 
sented the  College  at  the  funerals  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes  respectively. 

3.  From  Dr.  James  Ramsay,  of  York,  offering  the  College  an 
autotype  copy  of  an  engraved  portrait  of  James  Atkinson. 
1759—1839,  author  of  Medical  Bibliography,  Letters  A— B. 
The  gift  was  accepted,  and  thanks  returned  to  Dr.  Ramsay. 

4.  From  the  Registrar  of  ths  General  Medical  Council,  "com- 
municating the  revised  recommendations  of  the  Council  with 
regard  to  the  instructions  of  students  in  practical  midwifery. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Management. 

5.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  re- 
porting proceedings  of  their  Council  on  May  9th,  June  13tb 
and  July  11th. 

6.  From  the  Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council  thanking 
the  College  for  advice  regarding  the  connexion  of  cases  of 
posterior  Dasic  meningitis  with  those  of  cerebrospinal  fever, 
and  for  recommendations  as  to  registration  of  the  two  com- 
plaints, which  the  Council  resolved  to  adopt. 

College  Officers. 
On  the  nomination  of  the  Presidentand  Council,  the  censors, 
examiners,  and  other  college  officers  were  elected. 

Baly  Medal. 

On  the  recommendation  01  the  Council,  the  Baly  medal  was 
awarded  to  Ernest  H.  Starling,  M.D  ,  F.R  C  P  ,  F.R.S.,  Jodrell 
Professor  of  Physiology,  University  Oolleee,  London,  as 
having  pre-fciaineutlj  distinguished  himself  in  the  Science  of 
Physiology. 

Reports. 

The  following  reports  were  received  : 

L  Fromth?  Representative  of  the  College  on  tbe  General 
Medical  Council  on  the  proceedings  i>f  the  Council  during  its 
Session  in  May  last. 

2.  From  trie  Committee  of  Management  (3)  dated  May  13th, 
June  3rd,  and  June  25th,  recommending  that  Dr.  H.  II.' Tooth 
and  Mr.  A  <!.  R.  Foulerton  be  appointed  Assessors  to  the 
Examinations  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1908,  and  that  the  Municipal  Technical 
Bohool,  Birmingham,  Aldenham  School,  Elstree,  and  Alleyn's 
School,  Dulwloh,  be  added  to  the  list  of  institutions  recognized 
by  tbe  Examining  Board  in  England  for  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  physics.     The  recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Library  Committee,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Curators  of  the  Museum,  and  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Examiners  for  the  Lloence  on  the  results  of  the  examinatiens 
In  April  last  were  received. 


Books  and  other  publications  presented  to  the  library  during 
tbe  past  quarter  were  received,  and  thanks  returned  to  the 
donors. 

The  newly-elected  officers,  examiners,  and  members  of 
standing  committees  gave  their  faith  to  the  College. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
The  following  candidates  were  successful  at  the  May  examina- 
tion for  promotion  of  Majors  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Ccrps 
in  technical  subjects  : 

Major  J.  Girviu.  Sanitation  and  Epidemiology.1 

Major  C.  C.  Fleming,  D.S.O.,  M  B.,  Technical  SubjecU.- 

Major  G.  3.  Crawford,  Technical  Subjects. • 

Major  S.  F.  St   D.  Green,  M  B.,  (d)  ii.3 

Major  II   E.  Staddon.  <,<''  ii .« 

Lieutenant  \V.  Byam,  (d)  ii.  and  in  'A)  ii  and  iii.5 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Winckworth.  (d)  ii,  aDd  in  (A)  ii  and  iii.* 

Lieutenant  J.  St.  A.  Maughan,  </))  ii  and  ill.7 

Lieutenant  C.  P.  Thomson,  Ml).,  (d)  il  and  iii,  and  in  (/<>  ii  and  iii.* 

Lieutenant  G.  W.  Heron,  (d)  ii,  and  in  (A)  ii  and  iii.s 

Lieutenant  R.  J.  B.  Buchanan.    '    iii  ' 

Lieutenant  G.  S.  Wallace.  M  B.,  i<j>  ii,  and  in  (At  ii  and  iii-1" 

Lieutenant  T.  H.  Gibbon.  SC.ll,  (./>  ii.  and  in  {hi  ii  and  iii.6 

Lieutenant  R.  J.  C.  Thompson,  it/)  ii.  and  in  (A)  ii  and  iii.s 

Lieutenant  H.  n.  A.  Emerson,  M.B  ,  ../1  11   and  in  (Ai  ii  and  iii." 

Lieutenant  A.  M.  Rose,  *i,B.,  (d)  u,  and  in  (A)  ii  andiii.* 

Lieutenant  E.  T.  Potts,  M  D..  ;d)  ii.  and  in  (A)  ii  and  iii.' 

Lieutenant  W.  M'Couaghy,  M  B.,  (d)  ii,  and  in  (A.)  ii  and  iii.9 

'Already  passed  in  (d)  ii.  and  in  Army  Medical  Organization  in 
Peace  and  War,  in  Selected  Subjects,  and  in  Laws  and  Customs  of 
War. 

*  Already  passed  in  (d)  ii. 

>  Has  vet  to  pas9  in  Technical  Subjects. 

4  0.75     Bas  vet  to  pass  in  Technical  subjects. 

'  0.75  in  (d)  ii.    Already  passed  in  (A)  ii. 

6  0  75  in  (d)  ii.    Already  passed  in    '11. 

7  Already  passed  in  (d)  ii  and  in  i&i  i. 

*  Already  passed  in  (ft)  i. 

9  Already  passed  in  t.d)  ii  aud  iii,  and  in  (A)  ii ;  has  yet  to  pass  in 
(A)  i. 
>"  0.75  in  (d)  ii  ;  has  yet  to  pass  in  (A)  i. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  successful  candidates  for  com- 
missions in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  at  the  recent 
examination  in  London,  for  which  fifty -nine  candidates 
entered : 

Marks. 

T    McC.  Phillips.  B.A  .  M.B.,  B.Ch ..  R  U.I 605 

H.  S.  Dickson.  B.A.Camb.,  M.R.C. S.Eng.,  L  R.C  P.Lond.  691 

G.  F.  Dawson.  MA,  M.B. ,  B.Ch.Aberd 586 

H.  V.  B.  Byatt,  M. R.C  S.Eng  .  L  RC  P.Lond 573 

R  E.Todd.M.B.,  B.S  Lond., M.R.C.S.Eng.  L..R.C.P.Lond.  561 

T  F.  Lumb,  MR  C  S.Eng.,  L  R.C.P  Lond 546 

H.  Gibson,  MR  C  S  Ene.,  L.K.C. P.Lond 544 

C.  P.  O'BHen  Butler.  L.R.C  P.  £  S.Irel 518 

G.  Petit,  L.R.C.P.  AS.Irel 514 

J.  B.  Hanatiu.  LR.C.P  iS.Irel 512 

J.  A.  Renshow.  M  R  C  S.Eng..  L  R.C  P.Lond 510 

R.F.  O  T  Dickinson.  L  K.C  P.iS  Irel 496 

W.  R.O'Farrell.L  R.C  PA-S  Irel.         ...        _        494 

R  De  V.  King.  MR  C  S  Eng.  LRC.P.Lond 493 

D  B.  McGrigor.  MB  ,  B.Ch.Aberd 490 

C  t.  Couvugham.B  A.,  M.B.,  B  Ch.,  B  A  O.bub 489 

H.  McC.  Ilanscliell,  M  R.C  S.Eng.  L  R  C.F  Lend 487 

J   R.  Lh.vd,  M.R.C.S  Eng.   L  RC  P  Lond 486 

II  W  Carson.  M.B  ,  B  Ch  ,  B  A  O  R  U.I 482 

K   G    8   Gresg.  B  A  .  MB,  B  Ch  .  B  A  O.Dub 481 

H   T  Treves.  MR  C  S  Eng.,  L  RC.PLoid 474 

F   T   Dowliug,  M.B  ,  B  Ch,  B  A.O..  BAR  U  I 471 

J,  C.  L,  Ilmgst.ni.M  RC  S.Eng..  L. R.C. P.Lond 462 

F.  '.  Stuart.  MB  .  B  Ch.Aberd 457 

B.  A.  Odium,  L,  R  CP.aud9.Irel 465 

W    R   Spong,  B  A..  M  B.,  B.Ch.,  B  A.O.Dub *48 

J    F.  Grant,  M   B  .  B.Ch  Aberd -147 

P   H.  Hart.  B  A.  M  B.  B  Ch„  B  A.O.Dub 441 

A  E.  B    June-    M.D..  MB  .  B  Ch  Dub 440 

A.  Hcudry.  M.B.  B  Ch.Aberd 430 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Thb  result  of  the  July  examination  was  announced  on  the 
July  27th.  There  were  36  candidates,  of  whom  34  ultimately 
entered  for  the  examination.  Of  these  27  qualified,  the  first  14 
being  admitted  as  lieutenants  on  orobation,  while  one  candidate 
withdrew  during  the  examination. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates,  with  their  degrees, 
and  a  list  of  the  marks  obtained  by  them  out  of  a  possible 
total  of  5,100  are  given  below  : 

Marks. 

1.  H.  w.  Aetou.  M.K.CS.,  L.RC.P 4.180 

2.  V.  B.  Gn,n. linn  lage.  M.R.C.S,  L.R.C.P 3.834 

3  AN.  Dickson.  M.B.Cantab  ,  M.R.C  S,  LJtC.P.        ...    3,589 

4  A.  B.  Eofatl,  M  1!  .  V.  8  Lond.,  M  RC  9.,  L  R.C.P.        ...    3,561 

5.  A.  O.  Coullie.  M.B  .  Oi.Edin 3,649 

6.  R.  E.  Wright.  MB,  B.Ch  Dub 3,540 

7.  W.  H   Riddell,  M.B..  Ch.B.Kuiu.       3.510 

8.  A.  J.  U.  Ru.-scll.M  B  .  Ch.i:  St  Audrows 3.464 

:l.  1).  II.  Ral,  M.B  .  Ch  B.Edin 3.455 

10    F.  9.  Smith.  1!.C  Cantab..  M  R.C  S  .  L.RC.P 3  410 

11.   A.  T.  D.'11-bani.   R.C.I  l»Mab  .  M  K.C  9  ,  LUC. P.         ...     3.403 
12    A.  w.  Howlett.  M.B,  Ch.li  Man ...    3.349 

13.  F,  A.  Barker  B.C.Caotab _ 3.316 

14.  A.  X.  Thomas,  M.R  C.S  ,  L  R  C.P.     ._        3,283 
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SPECIALIST  PAY. 
Thk  following  are  the  rules  for  the  grant  of  specialist  pay  to 
officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Service :  Specialist  pay  is  allowed  to  officers  below  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  special  sanitary,  surgical,  or 
medical  work  done  for  the  State  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  an  ordinary  medical  otlicer  to  perform  with  the  same 
effioienoy  as  the  specialist.  It  will  not  be  aperson«l  allow- 
ance, but  will  be  granted  only  to  incumbents  of  certain  speci- 
fied appointments  when  actually  iu  a  position  to  perform  the 
duties  connected  therewith. 

^  Indian  Medical  Service  Officers  in  Civil  Employment  as 
Specialists  —The  services  of  spseialists  are  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  Government  in  any  wav  they  may  direct  without 
further  claim  for  remuneratio'n.  The  duties  o'  a'l  specialist 
appointments  must  be  carried  out  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
hospital  work.  No  officer  shall  hold  more  than  one  specialist 
appointment  at  the  same  time. 

Appointments.—  There  will  be  105  specialist  appointments 
in  India,  each  carrying  pay  at  60  rupees  a  month,  the  special 
subJ3C'sfor  which  allowances  are  grant,  d  and  the  number  of 
each  class  being  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  Of  these,  55 
will  be  allotted  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  50  to  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  in  military  employment. 

Selections  for  appointments  and  distribution  throughout 
the  several  divisions  and  brigades  will  be  made  under  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  guiding  principle, 
however,  will  be  that  the  officers  will  be  located  in  those 
stations  where  their  services  are  likely  to  be  of  greatest 
utility  to  the  army. 

Specialist  Appointments  —  («)  Prevention  of  disease  (in- 
cluding parasitology,  bacteriology,  and  preventive  inocula- 
tion), 40. 

(6)  Dermatology  (including  the  prophylaxis,  treatment  of, 
and  Instructional  measures  in  connexion  with  venereal 
diseases),  10 

(c)  Advanced  operative  surgery,  20. 

(d)  Ophthalmology,  10 

(e)  Electrical  science  (including  skiagraphy\  10. 
(/)  Mental  soience,  2. 

(y)  Otology,  laryngology,  and  rhinology,  3. 

(/i)  Midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  10. 

Qualifications.—  Officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
in  India  will  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  specialists  under 
the  qualifications  laid  down  by  the  Army  Conncil.  Should, 
however,  there  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  officers 
holdiDg  the  above  qualifications  in  (6),  (c),  and  (e)  available  in 
this  country  [India],  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  India  will  decide  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
any  officer  being  appointed  a  specialist  in  India  in  these 
subjects,  his  decision  being  based  on  the  certificates  of  a 
recognized  institution  or  the  reports  of  the  administrative 
medical  officers,  which  should  be  based  on  personal  knowledge 
of  the  individual  recommended. 

Similarly  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces  in  India  will  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of  any  officer 
being  appointed  a  specialist  in  the  prevention  of  disease  for 
preventive  inoculation  work  onlv  Such  qualifications  will 
only  be  recognized  as  long  as  the  officer  is  on  the  Indian  estab- 
lishment. On  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  any  of  the  cases 
provided  for  in  rule  (8),  the  claims  of  fresh  arrivals  In  India 
holding  qualifications  referred  to  in  (7)  will  receive  the  first 
consideration.  The  eligibility  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  as  a  specialist  will  be  decided  by  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Indian  Medici]  Service,  whose  conclusions  will 
be  based  on  the  certificates  of  a  recognized  institution  or  by 
the  examination  of  the  candidate.  All  officers  before  being 
appointed  specialists  in  (I)  will  be  required  to  go  through  a 
course  of  skiagraphy  at  the  Dehra  Dun  School,  to  enable  them 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  used  in 
India  and  its  working  under  field  service  conditions. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CJRPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Inspection  op  the  Maidstone  Companies. 
Sib  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B  ,  Director-General  Army  Medical 
Service,  recently  inspected  the  Maidstone  Companies 
RAM.C.  (Volunteers)  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  Pye 
Oliver,  M.D.  The  parade  state  showed  203  of  all  ranks,  the 
largest  muster  which  the  Maidstone  companies  had  ever  had 
for  inspection.  This  number  included  detatchments  from 
Canterbury  (Lieutenant  A.  tt.  Htnchley).  Margate  (Lieutenant 
P.  C.  Burgess),  and  Snodland  The  other  officers  with  the 
corps  were  Captain  J.  M.  Rogers-Tillstone,  Lieutenants  J. 
Aldington  Gibb,  M.B.  (Acting  Adjutant),  J.  Ward,  and  the 
Quartermasters  B.  D  Hobson  and  Uarford,  toeether  with  the 
Chaplains  (the  Revs.  C.  G  Duffield.  M.A  ,  Maidstone,  E  D. 
Finch-Smith,  B.A.,  Snodland,  and  J.  Le  Mare  Shallis,  Canter- 
bury). After  a  minute  inspection  of  the  companies  ihe  men 
were  ordered  to  form  a  field  ambulance.  The  wounded  were 
attended  to  on  the  field  and  sent  in  wagons  to  the  dressing 
station.  The  Director  General  expressed  his  satisfaction  wito 
the  appearance  and  effich  ncy  of  the  companies  He  referred 
to  the  history  of  the  Maidstone  Companies,  which  were 
amongst  the  earliest  companies  of  the  RAM.C.  (Volunteers), 
and  regretted  that  the  founder,  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monckton,  V  D. ,  had  Dot  lived  to  be  present  on  this  oocasion, 


which  marked  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  existence  of  these 
companies.  He  referred  to  the  recent  step  in  army  reform, 
which,  he  said,  would  undoubtedly  afiect  the  R.A  M.C.  (Volun- 
teers) He  entirely  sympathized  with  the  desire  of  the  Maid- 
stone Companies  for  an  increase  of  establishment,  and  would 
do  all  he  could  to  assist  them  in  this  matter.  The  Director- 
General  and  stall,  together  with  the  Mayor  (Mr.  E  Yaughan) 
were  afterwards  entertained  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  Star  Hotel 
by  the  officers  of  the  corps. 


$t£Mnj-dtbkaL 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
m  mbers  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 


MULTIPLE  DOOR-PLATES 
Secretary  — The  opinion  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in 
this  column  that  except  In  widely-spread  country  districts 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  indicate  places  at  which 
messages  may  be  left  for  them,  medical  practitioners 
should  not  fix  name-p'ates  upon  houses  where  they  have 
no  tenancy  ;  it  is  even  then  undesirable  to  choose  a 
chemist's  shop.  A  complaint  might  be  made  to  the 
Ethical  Committee  of  the  local  Division  of  the  Association 


A  PERFUNCTORY  INQUIRY. 
An  irquesf  was  held  recently  at  Timperley,  the  ostensible 
obj  jet  of  which  was  to  discover  the  cause  of  death  of  a  woman, 
aged  56,  who  died  after  a  short  illness  characterized  by 
symptoms  of  indigestion  and  vomiting.  The  deceased  was 
said  to  have  had  an  objection  to  doctors,  and  a  medical  man 
sent  for  by  a  friend  at  the  la^t  moment  did  Dot  see  the  woman 
alive,  and  was  unable  to  give  a  certificate.  According  to  the 
report  before  us,  the  coroner,  Mr.  H.  C.  Yates,  having 
extracted  from  this  friend  the  information  that  the  deceased 
bad  seen  a  doctor  four  or  five  years  ago — for  what  complaint 
the  witness  did  not  know — told  the  jury  that  there  wa6 
no  alternative  but  to  order  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion "when  there  was  nothing  to  guide  them  as  to 
the  probable  cause  of  death,"  but  he  had,  he  said,  a 
strong  objection  to  post  mortem  examinations  unless 
they  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  case  he  thought  the 
jury  would  agree  with  him  that  a  post  mortem  examination 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  deceased  had  seen  adoctor 
four  or  five  years  ago  for  heart  trouble,  and  the  jury  "knew 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  once  had  heart  trouble  it  very  rarely 
healed."  The  jury  agreed  with  the  coroner  aDd  returned  a 
verdict  of  "died  from  syncope  due  to  natural  canses."  How 
the  coroner  and  his  jury  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  not  very 
apparent  The  medical  man  asked  to  see  the  woman  on  the 
day  she  died,  and  who  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  see  her  alive, 
told  the  policeman  the  coroner  sent  to  him  to  make  inquiries 
that  he  knew  no  more  than  Adam  what  was  the  cause  of  death, 
and  it  would  seem  that  that  expressive  colloquialism  states  the 
true  result  of  the  inquiry  more  accurately  than  the  jury's 
verdict. 

MEDICAL  WITNESS'S  FEE  IN  CIVIL  CASES. 
Medical  Practitioner's  experience  shows  the  necessity  of  an 
understanding  being  come  to  with  a  solicitor  previously  un- 
known to  the  doctor  as  to  the  payment  of  fees,  etc.    He 
should  send  in  his  account  as  follows  : 

Report £110 

Two  days'  attendance  at  court     2    2    0 


L=ss  fee  paid  with  sub-poena 


3    0 


£2    2    0 
And  if    any  further  difficulty   is    made   about    payment    let 
him  threaten  a  county  court  action,  and,   if  necessary,  carry 
out  his  threat. 


At  a  genera]  meeting  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Reehabites  which  was  in  progress  during  the  second  week 
of  August  the re  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
smoking  by  boys  and  immature  youths.  Finally  it  was 
determined  to  urge  the  Government  to  pass  a  Bill  sup- 
pressing the  sale  of  tobacco  to  children.  An  Australian 
delegate  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  stated  that  in 
Victoria  cigarette  smoking  amen g  boys  had  long  been  a 
crying  evil,  but  that  since  the  passing  of  an  Act  dealing 
with  the  matter,  the  practice  bad  materially  diminished. 


LETTERS,  NOTES,   Etc. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  icntardid  jor  r tioKeation  c  r. 

understood  to  be  offered  u>  the  British    Medical  Jocbnal   a.- 1  • 

unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 
COekbspokdbhts  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  0!  their  commnnl 

cations  should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  no' 

necessarily  tor  publication. 
Gokbesponoents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notle*' 

to  Correspondents  ot  the  following  week. 

llANTJSCBIPTS  FORWARDED  TO  IBS   OFFICE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  CASK<  T 
ONDBB  ANT  ClECL'MSTANCES  EE   RETURNED. 

19  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  l6ttc7" 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  tbt 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 
E  ilephose  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND   MANAQHE 

8831,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


&~  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Mkdicai.  Jot  rnal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings, 

QrERIES. 

"Fizzled''  Esks  frr  information  as  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  and  painful  thickening  of  the  skin  of  the  ball  of  the 
toes,  sometimes  atvonipinied  by  blisters,  of  the  feet  of  a 
young  man  whose  occupation  of  keeper  necessitates  constant 
walking. 

D  P.H.  asks  for  advice  as  to  a  manual  on  the  efiology  of 
disease  suitable  ior  reading  for  Part  II  of  the  Diploma  in 
Public  Health  (Leeds). 

*,*  Our  correspondent  would,  we  believe,  find  what  he 
wants  in  the  section  on  the  etiology  of  disease  in  Hamer's 
Manual  of  Public  Htaliii.  (London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 
12s.  6d.) 
Locum  has  a  lady  patient  whose  eyebrow?  have  become  white, 
aod  insists  on  having  them  djed  dark  brown  or  black.  He 
asks  for  advice. 

*,*  The  best  thing  is  to  daiken  the  parts  referred  'to  with 
one  of  the  many  fatty  preparations  on  the  marketapplied 
with  a  dry  brush,  tint  to  suit  'patient,  but  actual  dyeing, i3 
not  recommended. 

ANSWERS. 

t  Onlooker  "  is  reminded  that  no  notice"  can  be  taken"  of 
anonymous  communications. 

Hiitocrates— The  best  known  editions  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  are  those  of  E.  Littic:  (Oeuvres  Completes 
d'Hippocrate,  traduction  nouvelle,  avrc  le  texte  Grec  pn 
regard,  etc.)  in  ten  volumes  (Paris,  1839-61),  and  of  F.  Z. 
Emerlns  (Hippocrates  et  aliorum  medicorum  veterura 
reliquiae),  three  volumes  (Utrecht,  1859-54).  Daremberg  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  selected  works  of  Hippocrates  (Paris, 
1855).  The  Sydenham  Society  published  a  translation  of  the 
genuine  works  of  Hippocrates  by  .Francis  Adams. 

Ofiensive  Perspiration. 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Thomas  (Boscombe)  writes  in  answer  to 
"M.D.  Aberdeen"  (British  Wldical  Journal,  August  3rd, 
p.  303),  to  recommend  the  administration  of  guaiacol  cin- 
namic  acid  (styracol),  dose  about  0.5  gram  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  This  antiseptic  seems  to  be  eliminated  largely  by  the 
skin. 

Dr.  P.  Sbeehy  (Totteridge,  N.)  writes:  I  would  suggest 
trials  of  pilocarpine,  plcrotoxine,  or  nitrite  of  amyl,  and 
especially  the  latter.  Personally  I  have  no  experience  of 
pilocarpine,  but  picrotoxine  I  have  frequently  found 
successful  in  the  sweating  of  phthisis  when  other  remedies 
have  failed.  Burning  sensations  followed  by  profuse  per- 
spirations as  a  sequela  of  influenza  were  promptly  arrested 
by  nitrito  of  amyl  ,'„  of  a  minim  dissolved  In  spirits  of  wine 
given  on  sugar  every  four  hours.  Kinger,  in  his  Thera- 
peutics, narrates  cases  of  perspiration,  not  following 
influenza,  in  which  nitrite  of  amyl  proved  useful. 

Treatment  of  Gouty  Neuritis. 

Dr.  John  J.  Eyrb  (London,  N.W.)  writes:  In  reply  fo 
"S.  I'..  W'.'s"  inquiry.  I  write  to  state  that  the  baths  of 
Saleomagglore,  North  Italy,  are  open  in  October.  The 
"  cure  "  includes  "  FaDgl,"  and  is  very  beneficial  in  gouty 
neuritis.  The  hotel  accommodation  at  least  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  Acqui. 

Mr.  John  Hatton.  manager  of  the  Baths  and  Wells  Depart- 
ment, Buxton,  writes  to  state  that  moor  baths  have  been 
established  there  this  year,  and  are  fitted  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  The  peat,  which  Is  obtained  from  exten- 
sive mmrlands  contiguous  to  the  town,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  Iron  aud  organic  acids,  and  after  preparation 
is  mixed  with   the  mineral  water  of  the  chalybeate  spring. 


Cleansing  baths  are  given  in  chalybeate  water,  thermal 
water,  or  plain  spring  water  as  desired.  Local  applications 
of  the  moor  mud  are  also  givn.  The  fango  mud  treatment, 
combined  with  douches  of  the  thermal  water,  can  also  be 
obtained.  The  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year,  aod  the 
corridors  and  rooms  are  heated  during  the  winter.  He  adds 
that  during  October  the  weather  is  often  very  pleasant,  and 
that  he  will  willingly  give  further  information  in  response 
to  applications  made  to  him. 

Professor  Chittenden's  Diets. 
R.  W.  M. — Fuli  details  of  the  diets  used  by  Professor 
ChitteLden,  giving  the  quantities  and  stating  how  the 
various  articles  of  food  were  cooked  (for  example,  mashed 
potatoes,  apple  fritters,  efg  omelette,  fried  bacon,  roast 
turkey),  can  be  found  in  bis  book  on  Physiological  Economy 
in  Nutrition  (London  :  William  Heiuemann.  1SC5.  14s. ),  or 
in  his  later  work,  The  Nutrition  of  2Ian  (same  publisher, 
19C7),  in  less  detail. 

LETTERS.    XOTE*.    Etc. 

Ship  Surgeons. 

Mr  T.  W.  Moore,  Secretary  of  the  Merchant  Service  Guild 
(Liverpool),  writes  :  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  certain 
remarks  appearing  in  the  British  Mbdical  Journal  of  July 
27th,  page  244,  from  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
"  Medieus."  wbo  asks  for  the  views  3Dd  experiences  of 
readers  who  have  acted  as  ship  surgeons  regarding  tbe 
status  of  the  profession  at  sea,  and  also  tbe  surgeon's 
position  relative  to  that  of  the  other  cfficeis.  Your  corre- 
spondent infers  that  surgeons  on  board  ship  are  subjected  to 
surveillance  espionage,  and  impertinent  interference.  I 
do  not  know  what  your  correspondent's  personal  experience 
may  have  been,  but  it  is  unfortunate  ihat  such  remarks 
should  be  mads  use  of,  lor  they  are  only  calculated  to 
destroy  that  friendly  feeling  and  good  fellowship  which 
almost  invariably  exists  between  the  executive  efficers  anrt 
the  surgeon  of  the  ship  I  have  a  large  number  of  personal 
friends  acting  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  from  constant 
personal  observation  find  that  both  officers  and  surgeons 
work  together  harmoniously  and  without  the  slightect 
friction  obtaining.  You  may  take  it  'rom  me  that,  though 
authority  must  be  maintained  on  board  ship,  there  is 
certainly  no  desire  to  treat  ship  surgeons  otherwise  than 
what  is  due  to  them  from  the  professional  status  they  hold, 
and  we  would  regret  that  anything  should  appear  in  print 
which,  rather  than  doing  good,  might  effect  a  ereat  deal  of 
harm.  This  organization  comprises  some  13, COO  captains 
and  officers  of  the  British  Merchant  Service,  ard  we  can 
assure  your  readers  of  our  desire  to  work  wi'.h  the  medical 
profession  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way 
possible. 

Erythema  Nodosum. 

Mr.  John  S.  Clarke  (Caldicot,  near  Newport,  Mon.)  writes: 
Re  Dr.  ,T.  O.  Svmes's  article  on  ervtbema  nodosum  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  July  27th,  he  states  tbat  there 
is  some  evidence  that  this  disease  cccurs  in  epidemic  form. 
In  support  of  this  I  would  mention  that,  after  spending  fonr 
years  in  this  neighbourhood  without  seeing  a  case  of  ery- 
thema nodosum,  I  bad  7  rases  this  spriner  of  the  disease, 
5  occurring  in  females  and  2  in  males,  aees  4  to  28  years.  In 
only  one  case  was  there  any  history  of  rheumatism  in  the 
family,  and  none  of  the  patients  gave  any  definite  history  of 
rheumatism  or  chorea  or  growing  pains.  Three  of  the 
patients  complained  of  joint  pains.  The  child,  in  whose 
family  there  isamarked  rheumatic  history,  suffered  severely 
from  arthritis,  the  knees  being  both  swollen  and  the  tem- 
perature raised  for  several  days.  On  ber  salicylates  had  no 
effect,  nor  did  large  doses  of  alkalies.  She  rapidly  con- 
valesced on  tonics.  In  the  remaining  6  cases  salicylates 
were  first  exhibited,  whether  they  had  joint  pains  or  no, 
only  one  child  failing  to  make  a  rapid  recovery. 

Erratum. — In  the  account  given  of  the  ratho'oglcal  Museum 
at  Exf-ter,  at  page  128  nf  the  Supplement  to  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  for  August  10th,  the  name  of  the  firm  whloh  was 
good  enough  to  lend  the  numerous  microscopes  used  on  the 
occasion  was  not  accurately  rendered.  Its  correct  style  is 
Ernst  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar,  the  English  branch  of  the  firm  being 
at  9  Oxford  Rtrtet,  W. 
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Of  recent  times  much  has  been  heard  of  the  deterioration 
of  our  race,  the  falling  biith  rate  and  the  rising  death-rate 
amrnget  the  newborn.  There  is  no  need  to  day  to 
belabour  statistics ;  these  are  accepted  facts  ;  the  annual 
number  of  births  is  on  the  downward  grade,  and  with  this 
the  type  of  the  children  born  is  lower  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate  has 
been  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  deficiency  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  children  in  the  year. 

The  death-rate  amongst  children  in  the  first  year  of  life 
is  but  slightly  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  whilst  the 
mortality  in  the  first  three  months  of  life  has  actually 
increased. 

Oi  this  subject  Sir  John  Gorst  writes:  ''lam  assured 
by  doctors  who  are  in  actual  practice  In  cur  cities  that  .  .  . 
they  know  of  streets  in  which  more  than  half  thp  children 
born  alive  perish  under  a  year  old,"  and  many  members 
in  this  room  will  affirm  the  truth  of  that  remark. 

One  is  forced  to  ask:  Why  has  the  infantile  mortality 
not  shared  in  the  improvement  shown  by  the  general 
death-rate?  The  betterment  of  sanitary  affairs  and 
general  hygiene,  the  Improvement  in  conditions  of  woik 
and  pay,  the  inciease  in  the  general  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  efforts  of  authorises  and  societies  to  check  the  waste, 
must  have  influenced  the  conditions  which  led  to  many  of 
the  infantile  deaths  fifty  years  ago. 

There  must  be  fewer  deaths  from  some  causes,  and  to 
keep  up  the  average  there  must  be  a  compensatory 
increase  from  other  causes:  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  that 
whilst  the  general  death-rate  under  1  year  has  remained 
about  the  same,  the  mortality  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th 
month  has  steadily  dropped,  whilst  that  in  the  first  three 
months  of  li'e  has  actually  increased.  Why  is  this  ?  Two 
explanations  suggest  themselves : 

1.  The  agencies  which,  by  their  attack  on  the  post  natal 
causes  of  death — that  is,  by  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
child  after  birth — 9re  producing  the  reduction  of  the 
deaths  in  the  latter  months  of  the  first  year  of  infant 
life  do  not  get  to  work  early  enough.  At  present  it  is  not 
necessary  to  register  a  birth  till  the  child  is  6  weeks  old, 
and  frequently  the  birth  is  not  registered  until  the  child 
is  dead !  If  registration  were  made  compulsory  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  birth,  all  the  present  agencies  coald 
get  to  work  at  once,  with  a  prospect  of  an  immediate  fall 
in  the  early  infantile  mortality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  Bill  a  ay  ppeedily  become  law — so 
amended,  of  course,  as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
registration  fee  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

2.  But  there  is  a  second  explanation,  to  which  I  would 
specially  allude — namely,  the  increase  in  the  ante-natal 
causes  of  post  natal  death.  We  must  look  to  these  ante- 
natal  causes  as  being  to  no  small  extent  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  high  infantile  death-rate  and  its 
increase  in  the  first  three  months. 

Ballantyne  has  said : 

The  question  why  more  babies  die  in  the  very  earliest  days 
of  life  has  not  one  but  many  answers  .  .  .  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  they  die  also  because  they  should  have  been  dead 
already,  because  they  were  only  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  birth 
in  order  to  die. 

Much  valuable  work  is  now  being  done  by  these  agencies 
whose  object  is  to  promote  the  proper  care  of  infants.  It 
is  no  desire  of  mine  to  belittle  the  importance  of  this 
work,  still  I  do  think  that,  if  we  wiBh  to  increase  the 
number  and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  future  popula- 
tion, we  must  turn  our  attention  to  these  ante  natal  causes 
of  post  natal  death  and  debility.    Ithaa  always  seemed  to 


me  that  the  measures  taken,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  bolster  up 
the  lives  of  unhealthy  children  after  birth  are  somewhat 
akin  to  the  propping  up,  by  buttresses,  of  houses  whose 
foundations  are  in? ecure.  We  must  net  allow  our  atten- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
foundation,  that  is,  the  proper  care  of  the  child  during  its 
intrauteiine  existence;  and,  further,  we  must  beware  lest 
by  providing  these  props  we  encourage  the  jerry 
builder  to  neglect  his  foundations  and  the  quality  of  his 
materials. 

Although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deepest  foundations 
are  laid  long  before  conception,  the  future  health  and  con- 
stitution of  the  child  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
processes  which  go  on  during  its  intrauterine  existence. 
During  these  nine  months  influences  are  at  work  which 
profoundly  affc  ct  the  viability  and  ultimate  vitality  of  the 
child ;  Indeed,  this  period  has  ciowded  into  it  more 
potent  influences  than  any  subsequent  period  of  similar 
duration. 

It  is  needless  to  rf  m'nd  an  assembly  of  this  character 
of  the  paramount  influences  of  heredity  and  cf  the  health 
of  the  parents.  The  origin  of  the  fetus  dates  back  to  the 
origin  of  our  species,  and  the  child  at  its  conception  has 
impressed  into  it  the  influences  of  past  generations  which 
take  a  chief  part  in  the  determination  of  its  physical  and 
mental  characters,  its  form  and  structure,  its  possibilities 
and  its  limitations. 

Of  these  things  I  do  not  intend  to  speak,  except  to  note 
the  fact  that  by  recognizing  their  truth  and  directing  our 
ob.wrva'.ions  accordingly,  we  shall  help  to  strengthen  the 
lirks  of  that  vast  chain  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  immediate  subject  of  to  day,  we 
observe  that  as  naturally  the  infant  depends  for  its  chance 
of  hi  alth  upon  the  germ  plasm  of  its  immediate  pirents, 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  us.  The  subject  of 
germiual  therapeutics  involves  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  grave  public  concern.  Not  only  does  it  include  the 
treatment  of  the  parents,  but  it  includes  the  pressing 
question  of  the  limitation  of  marriage  to  the  fit.  Whether 
this  shall  be  by  the  evolution  of  a  healthy  public  opinion 
cr  by  legislation  is  still  open  to  discussion,  for  the  pro- 
blems of  herecity  are  great,  and  our  information  is  as  yet 
but  siight.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  our  present 
customs  are  unsatisfactory,  and  are  leading  to  a  state  of 
efl'dirs  that  can  only  end  in  disaster.  I  fear  that  public 
opinion  cannot  be  successfully  educated  to  cope  efficiently 
with  the  evil,  while  the  question  of  leg'slation  raises  the 
spectre  of  the  segregation  of  the  unfit,  a  costly  procedure, 
and  or_e  which  frightens  by  its  magnitude;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  only  alternative  advanced  is  one  which  demands 
most  careful  thought,  that  is,  the  proposed  sterilization  of 
degenerates. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  and  I  must  press  on,  contenting 
myself  merely  by  begging  you  to  take  these  matters  into 
your  serious  consideration,  so  that  we  as  a  profession  may 
be  ready  to  speak  authoritatively  and  with  no  uncertain 
voice  en  matters  of  such  vital  public  concern  when  the 
time  arrives. 

Whilst  the  essential  characters  are  ineffaceably  stamped 
upon  the  fetus  at  the  moment  of  its  conception,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  iis  future  chances  are  profoundly  affected 
during  the  period  of  its  intrauterine  life.  Let  us  then 
eonsidtr  this  portion  of  our  sutjtct — the  care  of  the  un/;orn 
chi  d. 

This  matter  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  public  opinion  upon  it  is 
decidedly  wrong,  as  evidenced  by  what  one  sees  daily  in 
the  press.  For  example,  only  a  few  we<  ks  ago  the  follow- 
ing words  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Evening  Chronicle: 
''Nature  no  more  goes  to  the  trouble  of  producing 
children  to  die  in  the  first  few  months  than  she  goes  to 
the  troub'e  of  producing  plants  that  fade  before  they 
blossom'' — a  striking  misstatement  of  the  facts!  The 
same  writer  was  more  coirect  when  he  wrote:  'It  is  rot 
natural  that  children  should  die  any  more  than  that 
kittens  and  puppies  should  die  in  the  first  days  of 
existence.''  Nevertheless  they  do  !  Unfortunately,  under 
pn  sent  social  conditions,  Nature  does  go  to  the  trouble  of 
producing  children  for  whom  "  Birth  is  but  the  Gate 
of  Death."  If,  then,  any  words  of  mine,  by  virtue  of  the 
honourable  position  in  which  you  have  placed  me  to-day 
—for  the  time  being  President  of  this  important  Branch 
of  our  Association — may  lead  us  to  take  a  more  serious 
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view  of  our  responsibilities  as  a  profession  and  lead  to 
greater  activities,  it  will  be  a  gratifying  and  sufficient 
reward  for  any  work  I  may  have  done  on  your  behalf. 

Feta'  Mortality  and  Morbidity. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  fetal  mortality,  i.e.,  the  mor- 
tality of  the  child  before  birth,  e.rcetds  tbat  of  any  other 
period  of  life.  Probably,  too,  fetal  morbidity  occupies  a 
similar  position  relative  to  that  of  any  other  period  of  life, 
and  leads  to  much  of  that  post-natal  or  "postponed" 
infantile  mortality  which  is  coiv  so  much  a  matter  of 
public  concern ;  and,  short  of  actual  post  natal  death,  the 
same  ante-natal  causes  which  make  for  this  diminished 
viability  do  leave  their  permanent  marks  upon  the  indi- 
viduals born  in  the  form  of  diminished  vitality  or  "  con- 
genital debility."  They  may  not  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  lead  to  death,  but  they  may  so  lower  the  vitality  of  the 
child  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  causes  of  death  to 
which  a  child  of  normal  health  would  not  succumb,  or 
they  may  render  it  a  lees  useful  member  of  society  by 
reason  of  its  "  congenital  debility." 

As  John  Burns  tersely  puts  it,  "  the  causes  which  carry 
so  many  away  leave  so  many  behind  unfitted  for  the  life 
before  them."  I  am  convinced  that  just  as  the  fetal  death- 
rate  is  a  growing  rate,  so  is  there  amongst  the  children 
born  alive  a  steadily  increasing  diminution  of  vitality  due 
to  antf-natcl  causes. 

In  support  of  this,  we  find  that  the  average  number  of 
infants  dying  from  the  accidents  of  birth,  congenital 
defjcts,  atelectasis,  and  premature  birth,  shows  a  steady 
upward  movement,  whilst  there  is  also  a  steady  increase 
in  etill-births  and  abortions.  Dr.  J.  R.  Kaye,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  County  Council, 
says: 

The  influences  which  sre  responsible  for  an  increasing 
number  of  this  tjpe — that  is,  the  children  who  are  but  born  to 
die — are  also  responsible  for  a  greatly  diminished  number  of 
the  desirable  type  ;  the  same  influences  are  increasing  the 
I'toportion  of  children  who  arrive  unfitted  for  life's  struggle, 
v.ith  the  result  that  the  problem  of  reducing  our  infant  mor- 
tality is  being  rendered  more  and  more  difficult.  It  is  a  very 
important  point  to  observe  that  the  death-rate  from  "prema- 
ture birth"  did  not  begin  to  increase  until  the  general  birth- 
rate began  to  decline,  and  since  then  the  two  movements  havs 
be=n  inversely  proportional. 

England  and  Wales. 
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The  great  diminution  of  the  birth-rate  demands  atten- 
tion. The  fall  is  not  entirely  due  to  increased  fetal 
mortality,  however  ;  other  factors  are  at  work. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  of  them  at  length, 
though  the  increasing  relative  sterility  of  marriage, 
whether  voluntary  or  unintentional,  is  a  matter  of  concern, 
for  I  am  convinced  of  the  harmfulness  of  the  modern 
acceptance  of  Malthusian  doctrines  and  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  criminal  abortion  is  a 
growing  one. 

The  Value  of  Fetal  Life. 

The  public  do  not,  even  now,  place  a  proper  estimate 
upon  the  life  of  the  unborn  child.  Amongst  uncivilized 
peoples  even  of  recent  times,  and  probably  equally 
amongst  the  ptimitive  races  of  prthistoric  times,  a  very 
low  estimate  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  life  of  the 
unborn  child;  the  right  of  a  child  to  live  was  dependent 
upon  the  available  food  supply.  One  writer1  says,  'Our 
ancestors  did  not  admit  a  newborn  infant  had  a  right  to 
existence.  The  mother  had  let  it  fall  to  the  ground :  there- 
it  must  remain  until  the  head  of  the  family  either  picked 
it  up  himself  or  permitted  others  to  do  so.  Before  he  gave 
the  sign,  the  object  counted  as  little  more  than  a  clod  ;  it 
was  as  yet  but  so  much  organic  clay";  and,  further,  "When 


a  woman  found  herself  to  be  pregnant  and  saw  that  there 
was  no  probability  that  the  infant  would  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  family  circle,  she  in  many  cases  had 
recourse  to  the  production  of  abortion." 

This  practice  undoubtedly  is  common  amongst  primitive 
peoples.  When  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  civilized 
nations  we  find  evidence  that  the  practice  similarly  pre- 
vailed. Jn  the  oldest  medical  work  in  existence,  that  is, 
the  Eyptian  papyrus  of  Ebers,  B.C.  1550,  we  find  directions 
for  the  production  of  abortion,  a  receipt  being  given  "  to 
detach  or  disperse  the  fetus  in  the  womb";  and  even 
before  this  the  practice  must  have  existed,  for  it  was  for- 
bidden by  Zoroaster,  and  in  later  times  was  again  for- 
bidden in  the  Hippocratic  Oath  (b  c.  468). 

From  the  earliest  times,  then,  among  civilized  nations 
we  may  take  it  that  the  right  of  the  fetus  td  live  has 
always  been  recognized,  and  the  right  of  the  parents  to 
take  away  that  life  has  never  been  allowed;  nevertheless 
the  practice  of  procuring  abortion  prevailed. 

We  are  to  day  net  much  moie  advanced;  the  right  of 
the  fetus  to  live  is  recognized  by  the  State,  but  what  do 
we  see  in  practice  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  important 
cause  of  fetal  mortality  to  day  is  the  artificial  induction 
of  abortion. 

There  is  equally  no  doubt  that  the  public  do  not,  even 
now,  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  life  of  the  unborn 
child,  and  ignorance  of  the  fact  tbat  the  child  in  the 
womb  from  the  day  of  its  conception  is  as  much  a  living 
being,  with  its  individual  rights,  as  at  any  future  period 
of  its  existence,  is  doubtless  responsible  for  much  of  the 
destruction  of  intrauterine  life  that  is  happening  to-day. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  the  value  of  the  life  of 
the  child  in  utero  is  enhanced  by  the  present  fall  in  the 
birth-rate;  since  fewer  children  are  being  born,  it  follows 
that  the  life  of  the  child  in  utero  is  becoming  of  higher 
value,  and  that  it  is  becoming  of  greater  importance  that 
that  life  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  it  shall  come  to 
fruition. 

Hence  our  responsibilities  as  practitioners  of  medicine. 
"We  must  recognize  the  appreciation  in  value  of  fetal  life 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  the  unbern  child  to  its  life. 
Therapeutic  feticide  requires  to  be  placed  on  a  modern 
basis,  in  view  of  the  advances  in  the  surgery  of  to-day. 

Diminution  of  Birth-rate. 
To  some  extent  this  is  due  to  the — 
I.  Relative  sterility  of  marriages,  whether  voluntary  or 
unintentional. 

(a)  Voluntary. — The  artificial  prevention  of  conception 
is  a  growing  practice,  and  materially  contributes.  If  this 
procedure  were  due  to  motives  of  thrift,  something  might 
be  said  in  its  favour,  but  I  fear  a  greater  incentive  is  the 
love  of  ease  and  the  modern  rush  for  pleasure,  for  which 
the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  are  being  shirked; 
and  as  a  gynaecologist  I  would  utter  a  word  of  warning, 
for  my  experience  teaches  me  that  this  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  in  many  cases  causing  permanent  damage  to 
the  individual. 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  a  society  of  midwives,  I  once 
read  an  article  which  had  a  striking  headline :  "  Tired 
Ovaries  and  Hungry  Womb";  but  the  mischief  docs  not 
stop  there  ;  it  goes  further  still,  and  carries  deeper  evils 
in  its  train. 

Another  aspect  of  this  question  has  been  forced  upon 
me,  for  not  infrequently  have  I  been  consulted  by  sterile 
women  anxious  and  almost  obsessed  by  their  anxiety  for 
a  child;  an  investigation  shows  tbat,  while  physically 
there  is  no  evident  condition  which  precludes  the  capacity 
for  giving  birth  to  a  healthy  child,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
married  life  means  were  taken  to  prevent  conception, 
with  this  result:  that  the  individual  has  destroyed  her 
chance,  has  sterilized  herself  by  her  wilful  acts,  has  been 
the  source  of  her  own  undoing,  and  now  has  degenerated 
into  a  neurasthenic  hopeless  wreck— hope  given  in 
exchange  for  a  ghastly  memory. 

As  medical  men  it  is  our  duty  to  set  our  face  against 
such  things,  and  to  advise  before  it  is  too  late. 

(b)  Unintentional  Sterility.— Other  sources  of  the  dimin- 
ished birth-rate  are — 

1.  The  lateness  of  marriages  to-day. 

2.  The  relative  sterility  due  to  ditease,  frequently  the 
result  of  improperly-treated  gonorrhoeal  and  syphilitic 
infection  in  the  male,  and  only  too  frequently  the  result 
of  induced  abortion. 
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3.  Alcohol  drinking  and  modern  overeating,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  again. 

II.  Abortion.  Another  cause  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
— a  very  serious  cause,  and,  I  am  convinced,  a  growing 
cause — of  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate  is  the  increase  in  the  cus- 
tom of  artificial  and  criminal  abortion — a  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  races.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  class  or 
grade  in  society ;  it  occurs  among  the  more  intellectual 
as  well  as  among  the  more  uneducated  and  depraved. 
Many  women  who  would  consider  it  a  crime  to  use 
instrumental  means,  resort  to  such  measures  as  violent 
horse  exercise  or  drugs,  as  I  have  not  infrequently  found. 
Only  recently  several  cases  have  come  under  my  care  in 
which  the  patient  has  herself  passed  a  crochet  hook  into 
her  uterus,  having  been  instructed  in  the  art  by  a  midwife 
or  a  nurse. 

Surely  it  is  our  duty,  as  members  of  a  profession  among 
whose  highest  aims  is  the  saving  of  life,  to  raise  our  voice 
against  the  conditions  that  prevail. 

On  May  15th  last,  in  a  leader  which  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Evening  Chronicle  (from  which  1  have  already 
quoted),  headed  "  Race  Murder,"  the  writer,  after  reference 
to  the  diminishing  birth-rate  and  the  high  infantile  mor- 
tality, says  :  "  The  problem— and  it  is  a  serious  problem 
for  those  who  really  care  what  is  to  become  of  our  race — is 
not  how  to  encourage  people  to  have  children,  but  how  to 
keep  children  and  bring  them  up  to  be  clean  and  healthy 
men  and  women."  Herein  lurks  an  important  fallacy ;  we 
see  again  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  proper 
care  of  the  newborn,  but  an  utter  disregard  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  unborn  child.  The  writer  Is  to  some  extent 
right  when  he  says  "  the  problem  is  not  how  to  encourage 
people  to  have  children,"  but  he  would  have  been  much 
more  nearly  correct  had  he  written  "the  problem  is  how 
to  encourage  people  to  have  healthy  children  " — a  problem 
embracing  the  whole  question  of  the  care  of  the  unborn 
child,  which  resolves  itself  into  the  care  of  the  expectant 
mother  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  child  and  its 
rights. 

Just  as  the  proper  feeding  and  suitable  environment  of 
the  newborn  child,  still  in  process  of  growth  and  de\>lop- 
ment,  are  relatively  of  more  importance  than  in  the  ease  of 
the  adult,  so  the  proper  nourishment  and  environment  of 
the  unborn  child  is  of  more  vital  importance  still,  for 
slight  departures  from  what  is  beneficial  may  have  much 
more  far-reaching  effects. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  is  well  to  keep  befcre  us 
a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  inside  the  uterus  after 
conception  has  occurred. 

The  time  of  intrauterine  existence  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  : 

1.  The  germinal — that  part  which  concerns  the  union 
of  the  male  and  female  cells  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  embryo. 

2.  The  embryonic — specially  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organs  (organo-genesis). 

3.  The  fetal — more  especially  concerned  with  growth  ; 
bat  the  last  two  stages  are  not  abruptly  separate  and 
distinct,  for  part  of  the  organo-genesis  continues  into  the 
third  or  fetal  period,  and  even  into  the  period  of  life  after 
birth. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  its  own  pathological  tenden- 
cies. The  first  has  to  do  with  hereditary  tendencies  and 
irregular  growths  of  the  ovum ;  in  the  second  are  pro- 
duced malformations  and  monstrosities  ;  while  the  third 
evolves  diseases  similar  to  those  of  the  child  after  birth ; 
just  as  at  birth  there  is  a  critical  time  for  the  child,  which 
must  now  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions — including  the 
loss  of  the  placental  function — its  capacity  for  independent 
existence  being  put  to  the  test,  so  there  is  during  intra- 
uterine life  a  corresponding  time  of  risk — namely,  the 
transition  from  the  embryonic  to  the  fetal  stage,  when 
the  placental  function  is  established,  a  time  at  which  we 
know  the  risks  of  pregnancy  coming  to  an  untimely  end 
are  great. 

Now,  all  this  time  the  child  in  utero  derives  its  food — 
its  whole  food  and  its  only  food — from  the  mother's  blood 
and  tissues.  The  state  of  the  mother's  health  and  of  her 
blood  must  profoundly  affect  the  child  within  her  womb. 
If  these  are  good,  it  will  be  well  for  the  child  ;  if  these  are 
bad,  whether  as  the  result  of  poverty,  starvation,  and 
overwork,  or  as  the  result  of  injudicious  food,  excess,  or 
irregularity  of  life,  it  will  be  bad.  It  i3  an  established 
physiological  observation  that  the  healthy  development 


of  the  child  depends  upon  the  healthy  performance  of  its 
mother's  functions ;  but  one  not  infrequently  hears  it  said, 
in  a  most  comfortable  sort  of  way,  that  the  child  always 
thrives  even  at  its  mother's  cost.  Though  sometimes  this 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  always  so;  I  could 
instance  many  a  case  where  the  future  ill-health  of  the 
child  has  had  its  origin  and  its  cause  in  the  ill-health  of 
its  mother  during  pregnancy. 

Surely,  then,  we  must  recognize  the  right  cf  the  unborn 
child  to  conditions  which  shall  make  for  the  safeguarding  of  its 
health.  Although  the  human  embryo  is  placed  under  such 
favourable  conditions,  still  it  is  possible  for  its  surround- 
ings to  be  injuriously  affected,  and  for  injury  to  reach  the 
child.  We  know  very  little  about  this  as  yet,  but  experi- 
mental work  has  shown  that  very  slight  change  of 
surroundings  can  harmfully  affect  a  growing  embryo. 

1.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  classical  experi- 
ments of  Dareste  on  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  the 
hen's  egg.  He  has  shown  that  byalteiing  the  environ- 
ment malformations  and  monstrosities  may  be  artificially 
produced.  By  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air,  by  covering  the  shell  of  the  egg  with 
varnish,  by  placing  the  eggs  vertically,  etc.,  he  succeeded 
in  so  disturbing  the  healthy  development  of  the  embryo — 
for  example,  by  the  arrest  of  development  of  blood  vessels 
— as  to  lead  to  the  production  of  monstrosity  and  disease. 

2.  Fc^re,  by  injecting  alcohols  and  aldehjdes  into  hen's 
eggs  during  incubation,  was  able  to  cause  arrest  of 
development  and  malformations  in  the  chick,  showing  that 
the  local  action  of  alcohol  is  to  arrest  development. 

3.  Prochownik  some  years  ago  found  that  by  feeding 
women  on  a  nitrogenous  diet  duriDg  pregnancy  a  smaller 
child  was  produced,  and  he  advocated  this  treatment  in 
the  case  of  women  with  small  pelves. 

4.  Interesting  speculations  are  raised  by  some  recent 
work  done  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  showing  the 
result  of  feeding  rats  on  a  non-physiological  diet.  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1905 
Chalmers  Watson  described  the  clinical  results  obtained 
in  an  experimental  investigation  on  the  influence  of  an 
excessive  meat  diet  on  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  rats. 
It  was  there  shown  that  the  progeny  of  meat-fid  rats  are 
unusually  poorly  developed  and  shoio  a  high  mortality  in 
early  life. 

In  a  later  communication  (October,  1906)  he  describes 
the  influence  of  an  excessive  meat  diet  on  the  osseous 
system,  profound  skeletal  charges  being  produced.  In  the 
same  volume  Dr.  Watson  shows  that  (a)  a  meat  diet  is 
piejudicial  to  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  in  rats  ;  (4)  in 
rats  fed  on  a  meat  diet  the  mammary  development  of 
nursing  mothers  is  less  than  in  rats  fed  on  bread  and 
milk. 

5.  Palazzi-  had  already  shown  that  by  the  daily  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  doses  of  alcohol  in  rabbits  he  was 
able  to  induce  sterility  in  about  50  per  cent. 

6.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  children 
of  drunken  women  are  ill-nourished  arid  degenerate. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  diet  and  surroundings 
on  the  pregnant  uterus  and  the  embryo  is  as  yet  limited 
and  inexact,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
influence  is  of  far-reaching  effect,  and  that  the  care  of  the 
expectant  mother  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  physiological 
importance.  We  have  in  the  past  approached  the  e  and 
other  matters  too  much  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
influence  upon  the  mother.  A  radical  change  would  seem 
desirable,  and  I  would  urge  the  paramount  necessity  of 
regarding  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  influence 
on  the  unborn  child. 

Time  will  only  permit  a  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  matters. 

1.  Food. 

The  regulation  of  the  mother's  food  is  worth  careful 
thought  both  as  to  its  quality  and  its  quantity. 

(a)  Quality.— It  is  our  everyday  experience  to  be  con- 
sulted by  women  suffering  from  all  manner  of  ills,  the 
results  of  auto-intoxication  from  improper  and  unsuitable 
food,  sickness  and  constipation,  itching?,  depression, 
sleeplessness  and  headache,  neuralgia,  and  abnormal 
desires  !  And  if  these  harmful  effects  are  seen  in  the 
health  of  the  mother,  how  much  more  powerful  must  the 
influence  on  the  fetus  be  !  I  have  alluded  to  the  effect  of 
improper  dieting  of  animals  ;  if,  then,  a  pregnant  woman 
persists  in  indulgence  and  high  living,  it  is  probable  that 
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she  is  haying  up  for  her  offspring  troubles  which  will  show 
themselves  in  the  lapse  of  time— not  improbably  is  she 
depriving  her  child  of  its  power  of  procreation  and  laj  irg 
the  seeds  of  much  ill  health  and  fulure  misery. 

(b)  Quantity. — It  is  a  popular  impression  that  as  there 
are  now  "  two  mouths  to  fill. '  as  it  were,  the  expectant 
mother  must  eat,  perhaps,  twice  her  usual  amount  1  Bat 
there  is  no  greater  and,  perhaps,  no  more  harmful  fallacy. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  think  •  £  the  amount  of  food  required 
by  the  newborn  child  to  form  an  adequate  idea  as  to  how 
much  additional  food  the  expectant  mother  needs  for  the 
proper  nourishment  of  her  unborn  child. 
i  Even  after  birth,  when  the  child  is  doing  much  more 
work — for  example,  by  the  ex<  rcise  of  its  respiratory 
muscles  and  its  d'gestive  and  excretory  organs  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  body  te  mperatura,  even  with  these 
additional  demands,  the  newborn  child  requires  only 
half  a  pint  of  mi  k  a  day. 

\  ;The  majority  of  pregnant  women  eat  far  too  much,  and 
this  intemperance  in  food  is  a  matter  which  we  as  a 
profession  should  set  our  influence  against. 

But  whilst  overfeeding  is  injurious  to  the  child,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  the  necessary  amount  of  food  a 
woman  cannot  produce  a  healthy  chid,  and,  as  I  hold  that 
an  unborn  child  has  a  right  to  conditions  which  make  for 
the  safeguarding  of  its  heallh,  I  equally  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  food  for  every 
necessitous  woman  in  her  pregnancy. 

2.  Drugs  and  Di  inh. 
The  increasing  tendency  of  pregnant  women  to  make 
use  of  all  sorts  of  drugs — antipyrin,  phenacetin,  chloral, 
sulphonal,  and  cocaine — must  be  mentioned  only  tote  con- 
demned; it  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  neurasthenic 
age;  the  discomforts  of  piegnancy,  due  largely  to  the 
intemperate  dietary,  must  be  counteracted  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drugs.  It  is  needless  to  point  tut  that  all  these 
drugs  are  active  poisons,  and  I  have  no  doubt  lhat,  many 
abortions  are  produced  and  many  "degenerates"  torn  as 
the  result  of  their  ir  discriminate  and  cerumen  use.  But 
if  all  c rugs  alcohol  is  perl ape  the  most  commonly  used 
and  abused;  its  deltterious  (fleets  on  piegnancy  aie  so 
pronounced  and  so  evident  that  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  allude  to  this  matter  at  la'.her  greater  length. 

Alcohol. 

My  experience  in  gynaecology  and  obstetrics  is  simply 
this — that  indu'gence  in  clcolol  it  almost  invariably  harmful 
in  its  effects  vpon  the  woman  who  is  the  m'jict  of  $yne eco- 
logical disease,  and  upon  the  child  of  th«  women  tiho  is 
pregnant,-  but  as  the  matter  is  one  of  national  impo:  I  mee, 
I  will  rather  five  the  cpinions  ef  otheis. 

In  a  very  instructive  article  on  Alcoholism  in  Relation  to 
Infantile  Mortality,  Frofessor  Sims  W'  odhead  refers  to 
the  well-known  action  of  alcehol  in  "slowing  down  the 
metabolic  processes  of  the  bedy,  and  its  U  finance  in 
paralysing  or  lowerirg  the  activity  of  lire  cells  as  regards 
their  power  of  taking  up  r.utr'ment."  He  points  out  with 
how  much  greater  effect  this  pharmacolrghal  action  must 
Ml  upon  the  delicate  growing  tissues  of  the  child. 

He  says:  "I  believe  that  every  medical  man  who  las 
attended  a  large  number  of  confin>  merits  in  districts  in 
wlile'r  drink  is — if  one  may  put  it  in  that  way — er.deniie, 
will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  evidence  that  the  cjhil 
a  drunken  mother  have  almost  without  exception  been 
poor  wretched  little  wiaklings,  that  brine  into  the 
woi Id  with  them  little  chance  of  living  the  allotted  span 
of  life." 

Now,  the  physiology  of  the  placenta,  its  filtering  action, 
ia  a  very  difficult  subject ;  and  though  I  think  it  baa  been 
experimentally  proved  that  alcohol  dees  pass  from  the 
m  <lt  rnal  blood  directly  into  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the 
fetus,  and,  if  so,  mu  t  have  a  directly  deleterious  effect, 
yet  it  is  not  essential  to  insist  upon  this;  it  is  enough 
that  alcohol  does,  according  to  its  amount,  parol)  *-•>.  c<r 
iiilibit,  or  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  mother,  and  thus 
indirectly  must  affect  he  r  child. 

Matthews  Duncan,  who  was  one  of  the  keenest  of 
clinical  observers,  in  an  article  On  Alcoholism  i.i 
<i)iraecology  and  Obstetrics,  shows  from  his  own  experi- 
ei.ee  that  the  continued  indulgence  in  alcohol  exercises  a 
harmful  influence  upon  the  whole  reproductive  protases 
in  women,  producing  sterility,  abortion,  premature  labour, 
stillbirthe,  ai.d  the  biith  of  weakly  offspring. 


Striking  statistics  have  been  published  on  this  subjict — 
for  example,  those  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  who  investigated  the 
reproductive  history  of  chronic  female  drunkards  in  the 
Liverpool  prison.     He  found : 

1.  That  of  120  female  inebriates  there  were  born  600  children, 
of  whom  55  S  per  cent,  were  deadborn,  or  died  under  two 
years ;  in  the  ease  of  sober  mothers  the  rate  was  only  13  9  per 
cent. 

2  That  there  was  a  progressively  augmenting  character  of 
the  irflaer.ca  cf  the  metiers  alcoholism  shown  by  the  pro- 
gressively incrcasirg  dathrate  in  the  alcoholic  family ;  the 
rate  of  stillbirths  showing  almost  as  marked  a  tendency  to 
regular  increase  as  did  the  death-rate  among  the  children 
born  alive,  amongst  those  later  born  as  compared  with  the 
firstborn  children 

3.  That  there  was  a  higher  death-rate  among  the  children  of 
the  mothers  whose  inebriety  developed  at  an  early  period — 
for  example,  cf  31  women  who  began  to  drink  at  least  two 
j ears  before  their  first  pregnaDcy,  113  children  were  born,  of 
whom  62  7  per  cent,  were  deadborn  or  died  in  infancy. 

4.  Further,  that  residence  in  prison  with  abstention  from 
alcohol  often  enabled  an  inebriate  wom6n  to  give  birth  to  a 
living  and  surviving  child. 

Prtfessor  Sims  "Wocdhead  diaws  attention  to  another 
important  matter — that  is,  the  action  of  alcohol  in  render- 
ing an  individual  mere  susceptible  to  various  diseases,  and 
sa>s,  "The  child  of  an  alcohclic  mother  must  come  into 
the  world  with  an  enormously  diminished  imnauxity  to 
disease." 

Tnere  can  be  little  dcubt  that  alcoholism  is  the  direct 
cause  of  dieease  and  death  be  fore  the  child  is  born,  and 
short  of  this  it  is  the  cause  of  such  ante-natal  disease  and 
dcf.rmity  as  to  lead  to  much  infantile  moitalily. 

3.  Mole  of  Life. 
The  mental  state  cf  the  pregnant  woman  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance.  There  is  a  popular  idea  as  to  maternal 
impressions,  for  which  a3  yet  there  is  no  scientific  support; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the 
fetus  can  be  affected  by  mental  states  cf  the  mother  ;  it  is 
no  unusual  event  in  our  experience  to  see  instances  where 
abortion  follows  a  sta'e  of  mental  excite  me  nt  or  shock  :  the 
exact  pathology  is  not  yet  undc  stood,  though  most  pro- 
bably the  daniege  is  induced  by  the  excitation  of  uterine 
movements  which  harmfully  affect  the  uterine  contents. 
If  thiB  is  possib'e.  why  should  cot  similar  influences,  act- 
icg  to  a  lesser  degree,  produce  effects  ucon  the  health  or 
vitality  cf  the  child  which  will  have  far- reaching  effects  ? 
Hence  the  importance  of  insisting  upon  Ihe  proper  sur- 
roundirgs  and  mode  of  life  of  the  expectact  woman.  It 
is  her  duty  to  her  child,  and  the  child  has  the  right  to 
claim  that  she  shaT  so  order  her  life  as  to  favour  the 
proper  development  of  her  child. 

4     Work. 

Overwork  and  excessive  exercise  leading  to  physical 
fatigue  are  just  as  harmful,  both  to  the  mother  ai  d  her 
child,  as  laziness  and  want  cf  exercise  and  the  semi- 
iavalidism  into  which  so  many  pregnant  wemen  resign 
themselves. 

Unrestricted  factory  work  is  net  only  injurious  to  the 
pregnant  woman,  as  subjecting  her  to  the  risks  of  pre- 
mature confinement  and  prejudicing  her  health  so  as  to 
render  her  less  fiMed  to  undergo  the  strain  of  pregnancy 
and  suckling,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  eqrally 
affects  the  unborn  child,  both  by  causing  its  premature 
birlh  and  injuriously  affecting  its  vitality. 

This,   I   think,  is   universally   admitted,  but  the   most 
striking  evidence  I  have  come  across  is  lhat  of   Dr.  Reid, 
the  Medical  Officer  of   Health  for  Staffordshire.     In  that 
county  the   artisan   population  is  grouped   together,    Dr. 
Reid  tel's  us,  in  two  large  centres,  north  and  south,  the 
intervening  area    being   rural   in   character.     While   the 
health  conditions  of   the  t*o  groups  are  almost  identical, 
in  the  r.orth  a  very  large  number  of  women  are  ergaged  in 
factory  labour,  in   the  south   there   is   practically  no  trade 
emplojment    for  women.     Dr.    Reid   shows    that  abnor- 
malities and  stillbirths  occur  in  theae  two  districts  in  the 
following  proportions  : 

Abnormally.  -         Stillbirths. 
N  rth  ...  ...  ...  ...    15  0    ...  ...    9  4 

South   ...  ...  ...  ...      6  0      ..  ...     3.2 

That  is,  amongst  the  facte  ry  workers  stillbirths  are  three 
times  as  fm/ui'iit. 

Ur.  Keid  further  points  out  that  '  tie  damage  done 
cannot   be   entirely   measuied  by  mortality    figures,    for 
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these  take  no  account  of  the  impaired  vitality  of  the 
infants  who  manage  to  survive  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
degenerate." 

The  only  remedy  is  for  the  State  to  make  abstention 
from  work  by  pregnant  women  compulsory  and  to  provide 
food  in  cases  of  necessity;  the  latter  is,  indeed,  now 
possible  under  our  present  methods  of  Poor- law  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  improbable  that  Beards  of  (iuardians  would 
refuse  relief.  The  impoitant  thing  would  be  to  prohibit 
pregnant  women  from  going  to  work  at  all,  and,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  is  as  impoitant  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  child  that  this  prohibition  should  include  the  early 
as  the  later  months  cf  pregnancy.  Until  that  comes  about 
we,  as  medical  practitioners,  can  assist  by  educating  the 
public  opinion  to  the  point  that  it  is  a  disgrace  for  any 
man  to  allow  his  wife  to  go  out  to  wcrk  during  pregnancy. 

5  The  Provision  of  Natural  Food  for  the  Newborn  Child — 
thott  is,  the  Care  of  the  Breasts. 

The  care  of  the  unborn  chili  would  be  incomplete 
without  providing  for  it,  when  born,  its  natural  food. 
Those  conditions  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  a  healthy 
child  go  also  to  the  providing  of  the  mother's  milk.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  no  real  substitute  for 
breast-feeding,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every  child  born 
has  the  right  to  its  mother's  milk,  that  no  woman  has  any 
moral  right  to  bear  a  child  who  is  not  prepared  (if  able)  to 
suckle  her  child.  Any  woman,  indeed,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  selfi-h  pleasure  or  convenience,  wilfully 
deprives  her  child  of  its  light  to  have  what  Nature 
intended  for  it  is  guilty  of  a  mean  and  cruel  theft,  the 
meaner  that  it  is  a  theft  from  one  without  the  power  to 
protect  itself,  and  the  crueller  in  that  the  evil  consequences 
cannot  be  foretold  Such  a  woman  is  a  degenerate,  and,  if 
ever  it  should  co aie  to  be  recognized  that  steriiiz  iti  >n  of 
degenerates  is  right,  then  such  a  woman  ought  to  be 
amongst  the  first  to  be  sterilized  '. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  a  matter  of  choice,  for 
the  incapacity  to  suckle  is  increasing  rapidly.  One  of  our 
members,  Dr.  Martin,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Gorton,  whose  power  of  graphic  diction  is  well  known  to 
us,  in  his  annual  report  has  said : 

So  complete  is  the  fema'e  wreck  of  the  risiDg  generation 
that  the  young  man  of  tc-day,  on  taking  to  himself  a  wife, 
ac'.ually  marries  but  part  of  a  woman,  the  other  part  being 
exhibited  in  the  chemist's  shop  window  in  the  shape  of  a  glass 
feeding-bottle  ! 

I  allude  to  this  matter  now  because  much  can  be  done 
to  prevent  this  state  of  affairs  by  proper  care  and  regula- 
tion of  life  during  pregnancy  ;  but  there  is  one  factor  to 
which  attention  must  be  especially  drawn  :  the  increasing 
incapacity  of  the  woman  of  to  day  to  suckle  her  child  is 
to  no  small  ext«-nt  the  reeult  of  alcoholism. 

Taere  is  no  doubt  that  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol 
by  pregnant  women  does  inhibit  the  development  of  the 
mammary  glands  and  produce  incapacity  to  suckle  her 
child  ;  but  beyond  this  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show 
that  this  incapacity  is  handed  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. A  most  striking  observation  is  recorded  by  Bungp, 
"  that  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  on  the  part  cf  the 
father  appears  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  develop 
ment  and  function  of  some  of  the  most  active  glands  of 
the  daughter,''  and  that  "  where  the  father  is  a  drinker  the 
daughter  loses  the  power  of  suckling  her  child  ;  moreover, 
this  power  is  lost  f  >r  coming  generations."  These  facts, 
if  trui,  are  sufficiently  important  to  make  us  pause  and, 
as  medical  men,  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any 
form  during  pregnancy. 

We  may  summarize  these  matters  in  terms  of  the 
rights  of  the  unb.rn  child  and  the  necessary  sequences  of 
their  recognition. 

In  these  dayj,  when  almost  every  class  is  loadly 
clamouring  f  r  its  rights,  it  may  be  wellnigh  impossible 
to  ga;n  official  hearing  for  the  rights  of  a  class  which 
cannot  make  itself  heard.  Nevertheless,  with  the  recog- 
nition of  these  rights  is  largely  bound  up  the  future  of 
oar  race  and  of  our  country,  and  we  must  press  their 
claims.  We  must  recognize  the  right  of  the  unborn 
child : 

1.  To  life. 

2.  To  protection  from  the  hereditary  taint  of  degeneracy. 

3.  To  health— that  is,  to  conditions  conducive  to  the 
safeguarding  cf  its  health. 


4.  To  its  natural  food  when  born — that  is,  its  mother's 
milk. 

5  To  its  natural  protection  when  born— that  is,  its 
mother's   care. 

The  recognition  of  these  rights  involves  the  recog- 
nition of  certain  duties  on  the  paTt  of  the  parents  and 
the  State,  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention  in  the  sub- 
stance of  my  remarks,  the  most  pressing  being  : 

1.  The  question  of  abstention  from  alcohol. 

2.  The  provision  of  food  for  the  pregnant  and  nursing 
mother  by  the  State. 

3.  Legislation  in  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of 
women's  work,  and  the  registration  of  births,  stillbirths, 
and  fetal  death. 

These  are  doubtless  big  demands,  but  they  deal  with  a 
big  question,  namely,  the  numerical  diminution  of  our 
population  and  the  degeneration  of  its  quality. 

The  proper  care  of  the  unborn  ehild  and  the  recognition 
of  its  rights,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  among 
the  most  important  means  of  combating  the  tendencies 
of  the  day,  for  the  outstanding  fact  is  that 
Diminishing  vifality  of  the  child  and 
Increasing  incapacity  for  breast-feeding  on  the  part 
of  the  mother 
are  the  two  great  causes  of  that  infantile  mortality  and 
moibidi'y   which   are   leading    to   the   deterioration   and 
depletion  of  our  race.     May  I  end  th!s  address  by  quoting 
the  words  of  Tohn  Bums,  who  states  the  same  thing  in 
another  way  ? 

I  believe  at  the  bottom  of  infant  mortality,  high  or  low,  is 
good  or  bad  motherhood.  Give  us  gocd  motherhood  ar.d  good 
prenatal  conditions,  and  I  have  no  despair  for  the  future  of 
this  or  any  other  country.  I  believe  what  the  prenatal  con- 
dition of  the  mother  is,  so  her  off-'prioe  will  be. 

First  concentrate  on  the  mother.  What  the  mother  is,  the 
children  are.  The  stream  is  no  purer  than  the  source  Let  us 
glorify,  dignify,  and  purify  rrothertood  by  every  means  in 
our  power. 

APPENDIX. 
The  Rights  of  the  Unbokn  Child. 

We  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the  unborn  child — 

1.  To  life. 

2.  To  protection  from  the  hereditary  taint  of  degeneracy. 

3.  To  health — that  is    to  conditions  conducive  to  the  safe- 

guarding of  its  health. 

4.  To  Nature's  food  (when  born)— that  is,  its  mother's  milk. 

5.  To  its  natural  protection  (whenboin)— that  is,  its  mothers 

care. 
The  recognition  of  these  rights  demands  the  recognition 
of  the  following  duties  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the 
profession,  and  the  State — 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  paren's  : 

A  clean  aLd  normal  life  before  and  after  conception. 

2.  Oa  the  pa  t  of  the  mother  : 

a.  The  consisteot  regulation  of  her  mole  of  life. 
6.  The  abstention  from  alcohol. 

c.  The  feeding  of  the  ehild  by  the  breast. 

d.  The  care  of  the  child  after  birth. 

3.  On  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  : 

a   The  restriction  of  therapeutic  feticide. 
6.  The  education  of  a  healthy  public  opinion. 

4.  1  U  the  part  of  the  State  : 

a    Restriction  of  procreation  to  the  fit — 

i.  By  the  regu'ation  and  restriction  of  marriage  tc 

the  fit  either  by  edoc  jtion  or  legislation, 
ii.  By  the  prevention  of  procreation  by  the  unfit— 
whether  by  s  gregation  of  tne  unfit,  or  steriliza- 
tion of  degenerates,  or  the  evolution  of  a  healthy 
public  opinion. 
6.  R-gulation  of  the  life  of  the  pregnant  woman: 
i.  By  State  provision  of  food  for  the  necessitous. 
ii.  By   provision  of  hospitals  for  the    reception    of 

women  during  pregnancy, 
iii.   I'./    State    prohibition    of     woman's    work    and 
employment  during  pregnancy. 
c   Immediate    registration   of    (a)    stilibirths,    (6)  pre- 
mature labours,  (c)  abortions,  and  if  practicable  I 
would  add  pregnancy. 
d.  Registration  of  birth  within  twenty-four  hours. 
f.  Regulation  of  the  life  of  the  woman  who  has  given 
birth  to  a  child  : 
i.  By  State  provision  of  food  for  the  necessitous, 
ii.  By  State  prohibition  of  woman's  work  for  at  least 
"six  months  after  confinement. 
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PROCEEDINGS     OF     SECTIONS. 


SECTION     OF     OBSTETRICS     AXD 
GYNAECOLOGY. 

Ernest  Hastings  Tweedy,  F.R.C.P.Ire.,  President. 


PRESIDENTS      INTRODUCTORY      REMARKS. 


PUERPERAL  MORBIDIIY. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — By  a  wise  enactment  of  our 
Association,  presidents  of  sectional  meetings  are  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  valuable  time  of  the  Section  by  the 
delivery  of  a  formal  or  lengthy  address.  I  cannot  say 
how  heartily  I  subscribe  to  the  wisdom  of  this  rule,  and 
under  cover  of  this  time  limit  I  shall  claim  your  indul- 
gence for  shortcomings. 

My  first  duty  is  to  offer  you  my  warmest  appreciation 
for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  asking  me  to 
b?come  your  President.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  me 
that  my  year  of  office  should  coincide  with  the  Associa- 
tion's assembly  in  this  ancient  and  interesting  city  of 
Exeter,  a  city  which  has  shown  by  the  splendour  of  its 
hospitality  and  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements  that  it 
still  upholds  the  highest  traditions  of  Englishmen. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  place  before  you  for 
consideration  a  wealth  of  material  by  contributors  of  the 
very  highest  standing  in  their  profession. 

We  welcome  with  no  niggardly  cordiality  the  eminent 
men  who  honour  us  with  their  presence,  and  more 
especially  we  welcome  in  our  midst  Professor  Strassmann. 
of  BerliD,  whose  ability  as  an  opeiator  and  as  an  original 
thinker  is  only  rivalled  by  his  unfailiDg  courtesy  and 
cordiality  to  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  attend  his 
clinic.  He  has  honoured  us  not  alone  by  his  presence, 
but  also  by  the  promise  of  a  communication,  and  a  loan 
of  several  interesting  and  beautifully  mounted  specimens 
for  our  pathological  museum. 

For  the  few  minutes  still  at  my  disposal  I  desire  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  British  Medical  Association  last  year 
In  connexion  with  the  standardization  of  the  conditions 
which  should  be  considered  as  constituting  morbidity  in 
the  puerperal  state. 

It  had  long  been  recognizfd  that  statistics  of  morbidity 
were  practically  non-existent.  Mortality  in  childbirth  was 
no  doubt  tabulated,  and  the  deaths  due  to  sepsis  differen- 
tiated, but  scant  attention  was  given  to  the  recording  of 
cases  in  which  acute  or  protracted  illness  was  not  followed 
by  a  fatal  issue.  The  practitioner  probably  congratulated 
himself  and  his  patient  that  the  inflammatory  action,  for 
which  no  one  was  held  to  blame,  had  passed  off  without 
taking  life,  and  even  in  hospital  case-books  all  wa3  well 
that  ended  without  adding  to  the  mortality  returns. 

It  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  judged  of  results 
merely  by  the  fewness  of  deaths  if  they  were  to  aualyse 
the  temperature  records  of  any  considerable  number  of 
cases— up  to  quite  a  recent  period — even  in  an  institution 
that  claimed  to  be  hygienic,  and  during  a  normally  healthy 
period. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Section  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  of  the  British  Mndical  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  two  years  ago  in  Leicester.  I  dealt 
with  this  subject,  showing  that  twenty  five  years  ago  out 
of  ninety-nine  cases,  of  which  careful  clinical  records  were 
kept,  forty-eight  showed  a  morbid  state  of  temperature, 
while  in  tea  more  the  notes  disclosed  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  although  the  temperature  did  not  call 
attention  to  their  real  seriousness. 

To  most  hospitals  at  least  there  has  been  a  marked  im- 
provement, but  still  throughout  the  country  at  large 
numberless  women  who  are  written  off  as  'recoveries" 


have  become  permanent  invalids  or  have  had  important 
organs  irreparably  damaged  as  the  result  of  septic  disease 
even  in  a  mild  form. 

Just  as  hygiene  is  the  essential  foundation  of  the 
health  of  the  people  at  large,  that  particular  form  of  it 
which  we  call  asepsis  is  tue  indispensable  preliminary 
for  the  safety  cf  women  during  the  entire  function  of 
parturition. 

Parturition  must  be  made  as  closely  as  possible  a  cycle 
of  physiological  change,  and  not  a  process  from  which  as 
olten  as  not  a  protracted  delicacy  is  the  result.  I  have 
purposely  used  the  word  "  delicacy,"  as  the  evil  results 
are  often  vague,  rangiDg  from  a  constitutional  dyscrasia  to 
a  local  ailment,  and  as  the  causal  connexion  may  be 
obscured  by  the  absence  of  acute  symptoms. 

To  estimate  our  progress  towards  the  ideal  immunity 
from  sepsis,  and  to  provide  a  criterion  which  will  demon- 
strate the  failure  or  the  success  of  our  technique,  we 
welcome  a  standard  index  of  morbidity  which  can  be 
universally  available,  can  be  easily  applied,  and  which 
can  have  its  practical  lessons  interpreted  by  every  one. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  obstetrics  has  an 
endeavour  been  made  by  so  influential  a  body  as  the 
British  Medical  Association  to  fix  the  conditions  to  be 
noted  and  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for  the  standardization 
of  morbidity. 

The  index  of  morbidity  which  they  have  determined 
has  the  advantage  of  great  simplicity,  and  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  practice  of  midwives  and  of  private  prac- 
titioners as  for  those  who  have  to  deal  with  figures 
collected  from  the  largest  maternities.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  index  is  a  perfect  one — the  processes  are  too 
complex  for  perfect  definition — but  the  doctor  who  subjects 
his  patients  to  this  test  and  can  show  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  morbidity  by  this  scale  will  furnish  a  strong 
and  demonstrable  proof  of  the  soundness  of  bis  methods. 
It  with  certainty  ensures  that  all  cases  of  serious  puerperal 
disease  will  be  recorded,  and  will  show  with  a  large  degree 
of  accuracy  the  amount  of  success  obtained  by  diverse 
obstetrical  methods. 

While  the  work  will  be  promulgated  not  merely  with 
th?  authority  of  the  Association  but  as  their  creation,  the 
profession  will  be  expected  loyally  to  do  their  part.  It 
would  be  deplorable  if  thpse  efforts  should  prove  fruitlees 
through  apathy  or  any  other  cause. 

Our  generation  has  a  great  opportunity  offered  to  it  to 
gain  the  prestige  and  the  benefit  of  the  movement.  We 
know  Its  importance.  So  far  we  are  the  first  in  the  field, 
the  first  to  make  a  beginning;  but  if  we  do  not  unitedly 
co-operate  we  shall  ultimately  be  obliged  to  adopt  a 
standard  of  others'  devising,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  country  which  first  combines  to  furnish  aggregate 
figures  will  lead  the  world  in  this  respect  and  force  into 
universal  adoption  their  special  morbidity  index. 
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OPENING     PAPER 
Robert  Jardinb,  M.D.,  F.F.P.,  and  S.G.,  F.R.S.E., 
rrofe  sor    o:    Midwifery   in    St.    Hungo's    Collecc.  Glasgow;  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Ho 

I  desirb  to  thank  the  officials  of  the  Obstetrical  Section 
of  this  Association  for  the  great  honour  they  have  done 
me  in  asking  me  to  open  this  discussion.  The  subject 
is  one  of  much  practical  interest,  not  only  to  specialists 
in  midwifery,  but  also  to  general  practitioners,  and,  after 
all,  the  latttr  are  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  midwifery 
work. 

As  the  time  at  my  disposal  is  very  limited,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  you  a  historical  review  of  the  subject,  but 
shall  deal  with  it  in  a  practical  way,  in  the  light  of  my 
own  personal  experience. 

The  first  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  "  the  justification 
for  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  hasten  delivery  at 
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lull  time,"  need  not  occupy  U8  long.  The  operation  has 
been  in  use  for  such  a  very  long  time  that  one  might 
maintain  that  it  is  justified  by  use  and  wont.  No  justifi- 
cation, however,  is  required  lor  an  operation  that  enables 
one  to  save  life.  In  obstetrical  work  we  generally  have  two 
lives  to  consider.  The  mother's  claims  are  paramount,  but 
those  of  the  unborn  child  should  not  be  disregarded.  In 
the  great  majority  of  labours  there  is  no  occasion  to  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  process,  but  in  a  few  eases  conditions 
do  arise  which,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  mother  or  of 
the  child,  or  of  both,  render  a  quick  delivery  necessary, 
before  the  cervical  canal  has  become  dilated.  In  such 
cases,  if  delivery  has  to  be  effected  through  the  natural 
passages,  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal  Is  absolutely 
necessary.  Take,for  instance, a  case  of  unavoidable  haemor  ■ 
rhage.  Here,  the  haemorrhage  must  be  controlled  to  save 
the  patient's  life,  and  the  best  method  to  control  that 
haemorrhage  Is  to  hasten  dilatation,  and  empty  the  uterus. 
In  such  a  case,  the  operation  is  justified  chiefly  in  the 
Interests  of  the  mother.  Again,  in  the  case  of  eclampsia, 
some  obstetricians  hold  that  the  proper  obstetrical  treat- 
ment of  all  cases  which  occur  in  pregnancy  or  labour,  is 
to  empty  the  uterus  as  quickly  as  possible,  preferably 
through  the  natural  passages.  I  do  not  agree  with  this, 
but,  in  the  case  of  those  who  hold  this  view,  the  operation 
is  perfectly  justifiable. 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  done  in  the  interests  of 
the  child,  take  a  case  of  prolapse  of  the  cord  early  in 
labour.  It  may  be  possible  to  replace  the  cord  and  keep 
it  up  while  the  labour  goes  on  naturally,  but  in  many 
cases  this  cannot  be  done,  so  that,  if  the  child  is  to  be 
saved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hasten  delivery,  and  to  do 
this  the  cervical  canal  must  be  dilated  artificially.  I  shall 
not  weary  you  by  enumeration  of  other  conditions  such  as 
rigidity  of  the  cervix,  early  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
occlusion  of  the  os,  etc.,  where  artificial  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  is  perfectly  justifiable  either  in  the  interests  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  child. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  a  labour  is  prolonged 
beyond  twenty-four  hours  the  danger  is  increased  four- 
fold, and  if  the  prolongation  Is  beyond  thirty  hours  the 
risk  Is  increased  twelvefold.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  one's 
duty  not  to  allow  a  labour  to  be  too  prolonged,  and  in  at 
least  some  cases  of  lingering  labour  artificial  dilatation  of 
the  cervical  canal  is  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  done. 

In  short,  the  operation  is  perfectly  justifiable  under 
eertain  conditions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly done  sometimes  when  there  is  no  just  reason 
for  its  use.  For  instance,  I  once  heard  a  man  at  a  medical 
meeting  say  that,  in  all  cases,  his  practice  was  to  dilate 
the  cervix  forcibly,  as  soon  as  the  os  would  admit  a 
couple  of  lingers,  and  then  to  deliver  with  forceps.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  instance  of  meddle- 
some midwifery.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  operation,  except  in  cases  where 
it  is  called  for,  in  the  interests  either  of  the  mother  or  of 
the  child.  If  it  is  undertaken  merely  to  save  the  time  of 
the  obstetrician,  then  I  say  it  is  absolutely  UDJusti liable. 

The  Most  Appropriate  Methods  of  Procuring 
Dilatation. 

To  procure  dilatation  Nature  employs  a  fluid  bag,  which 
is  forced  downwards  by  the  uterine  contractions.  This  is 
a  slow  method,  but  it  is  sure,  provided  that  the  uterine 
contractions  are  strong.  When  it  fails  we  cm  imitate  the 
natural  process  by  the  introduction  of  hydrostatic  bags. 
Of  these  various  kinds  are  in  use,  such  as  the  rubber 
bags  of  Barnes,  and  the  more  rigid  and  larger  bag  of 
Cbampetier  de   Ribes. 

The  rubber  bags  are  too  soft  and  are  liable  to  balloon 
out,  and  they  may  be  expelled  without  having  caused 
□audi  dilatation.  The  larger  and  more  rigid  bags,  which 
should  be  made  of  silk,  are  more  useful  as  dilators.  A 
certain  amount  of  traction  can  be  made  upon  them.  A 
drawback  to  their  use  is  that  the  presenting  part  is  very 
liable  to  be  displaced.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  is  of 
very  little  importance.  As  a  rule,  the  membranes  should 
■be  ruptured  before  the  introduction  of  one  of  these  large 
bags,  otherwise  the  intrauterine  pressure  maybe  increased 
-to  a  dangerous  extent.  These  bags  are  particularly  useful 
when  the  membranes  have  raptured  early,  more  especially 
when  there  is  an  abnormal  presentation,  such  aa  a  trans- 
verse one.  By  their  means  complete  draining  away  of  the 
liquor  amnli  is  prevented,  and  the  child  is  thus  saved 
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from  Injurious  pressure  during  the  time  of  dilatation. 
We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  preventing  the 
retraction  of  the  uterus  round  the  child  in  transverse 
presentations,  or,  indeed,  in  any  case  where  version  is 
necessary.  In  eases  of  placenta  praevia  the  large  bags 
are  most  useful,  as  the  pressure  is  exerted  against  the 
bleeding  sinuses. 

The  vaginal  plug  is  another  method  of  dilatation.  This 
is  a  slow  method,  but  it  is  of  use  in  certain  cases — for 
example,  ante-partv.m  haemorrhage — notably  in  eases  of 
unavoidable  haemorrhage,  where  the  os  is  not  sufficiently 
opened  to  allow  of  the  performance  of  bipolar  veision. 
If  the  plug  is  properly  inserted  it  will  not  only  control  the 
bleeding,  but  it  will  stimulate  the  uterine  contractions 
and  insure  dilatation. 

In  the  recently  published  fourth  edition  of  Herman's 
First  Lines  in  Midwifery,  he  states  that  "  As  a  means  of 
checking  haemorrhage  it  "  (the  vaginal  plug)  "  is  quite 
useless."  Vv'ith  this  dicium  I  entirely  disagree.  I  have 
used  the  plug  In  scores  of  cases,  and  have  never  known  it 
to  fail  when  it  was  properly  inserted,  but  I  have  seen 
many  cases  in  which  it  did  more  harm  than  good,  simply 
because  it  had  not  been  properly  inserted.  Plugging 
must  be  done  thoroughly,  otherwise  it  is  worse  than 
useless. 

In  cases  of  accidental  haemorrhage  the  plug  is  most 
useful,  provided  the  uterus  has  sufficient  tone  in  it  to 
respond  to  the  stimulus. 

The  bags  and  the  vaginal  plug  act  chiefly  by  stimulating 
uterine  contractions.  The  other  methods  of  dilatation, 
which  I  am  about  to  describe,  are  more  rapid,  and  are 
directly  applied  to  opening  up  the  canal,  either  by  forcible 
stretching  or  by  incision,  without  bringing  into  play  the 
uterine  action.  In  these  methods,  especially  where  inci- 
sions are  employed,  we  are  departing  from  Nature's  ways 
— a  proceeding  never  to  be  undertaken  rashly. 

Manual  Dilatation. — This  is  a  very  old  meihcd,  and  one 
which  has  probably  been  in  ute  ever  since  accoucheurs 
began  their  work.  It  consists  in  the  passiDg  of  one  finger 
through  the  os,  then  tsvo  fingers,  or  one  finger  and  a  thumb, 
and  so  on  until  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  are  within  the 
os.  Then,  by  the  gradual  opening  of  the  band  the  cervix 
is  stretched,  until  complete  dilatation  is  obtained.  It  is  a 
very  effectual  method  when  the  cervix  Is  soft  and  yielding, 
but  if  the  cervix  is  rigid  the  hand  quickly  becomes 
cramped  and  almost  paralysed,  and,  in  cases  of  great 
rigidity,  one  may  fail  entirely.  If  a  hot  lysol  douche  be 
allowed  to  play  on  the  cervix  during  the  operation,  it 
softens  the  tissues,  and  materially  assists  the  process. 
The  douche  also  lessens  the  risk  of  septic  infection.  Manual 
dilatation  is  most  useful  when  the  cervix  is  taken  up  and 
the  os  is  slightly  open.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  deliver  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  this  method  of 
dilatation  is  the  one  most  usually  adopted.  If  the  hand  is 
rendered  aseptic,  as  it  should  be  in  midwifery  work,  it 
makes  a  very  perfect  instrument,  and  one  which  pos- 
sesses this  advantage  over  metal  instruments,  that  it  lets 
you  know  at  once  if  the  parts  are  tearing  instead  of 
stretching. 

Bi-manual  Method. — When  the  cervix  can  be  brought 
low  enough  to  hook  one  or  two  fingers  of  each  hand  into 
the  os,  forcible  stretching  can  easily  be   done. 

Expanding  Dilators — Within  recent  years  dilatation  by 
means  of  expanding  metal  dilators  of  the  Bossi  type  has 
come  very  much  into  vogue.  The  expanding  arms  act  in 
the  same  way  as  the  fingers,  in  the  manual  method,  but, 
unlike  the  fingers,  the  arms  are  not  sensitive, and  can  give 
no  indication  when  tearing,  instead  of  stretching,  is 
occurring.  These  powerful  instruments  must  therefore  be 
used  with  extreme  caution,  and  the  expansion  must  be 
very  slowly  accomplished.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  strain 
on  the  tissues,  not  more  than  half  a  turn  of  the  screw 
should  te  given  at  a  time,  and  about  half  an  hour  should 
be  occupied  in  the  dilatation.  When  the  cervix  is  cot 
taken  up,  extreme  caution  must  be  u«ed,  otherwise  exten- 
sive lacerations  may  be  caused.  When  the  cervix  is 
partly  or  entirely  taken  up,  the  risk  of  tearing  is  not  so 
great,  but  even  then  the  operator  must  work  slowly,  and 
must  never  forget  that  he  is  using  a  powerful  instrument, 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  burst  the  cervix  in  various 
directions.  Some  obstetricians  condemn  the  use  of  these 
powerful  screw  instruments,  while  others  are  loud  in  their 
praise.  I  do  not  think  they  are  now  being  so  much  used 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.    In  fact,  they  are  coming  to 
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occupy  their  proper  place  in  the  obstetrical  armamen- 
tarium. In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  such  an  instrument  is  most  useful,  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  rash  man  it  may  become  a  veritable  engine  of 
destruction. 

Cutting  Methods. 

Mtdtiple  Incisions  of  the  Cervix—  Duhrssen's  name  is 
usually  associated  with  this  operation.  He  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  brought  the  operation  prominently  before 
the  profession  and  of  having  perfected  its  technique,  but 
it  did  not  originate  with  him.  A  very  essential  condition 
of  the  employment  of  this  operation  is  that  the  cervix 
should  be  entirely  taken  up.  It  has  also  been  maintained 
that  the  presenting  part  should  be  engaged  before  the 
incisions  are  made.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
operation  only  becomes  necessary  after  engagement  has 
occurred,  but  I  do  not  think  this  condition  essential. 

The  number  of  incisions  varies.  In  some  cases  two 
may  be  sufficient,  in  others  three,  while  as  many  as  six 
or  seven  may  be  required.  Two  lateral,  one  anterior,  and 
one  posterior  are  often  employed.  If  the  lateral  incisions 
are  extended  by  tearing,  the  uterine  arteries  may  be  torn 
through.  The  risk  of  injuring  the  uterine  arteries  can 
be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  obviated,  by  making  the 
incisions  so  that  the  lateral  ones  are  not  made  exactly 
at  the  side  of  the  cervix.  To  make  my  meaning  clear, 
suppose  we  liken  the  os  to  the  face  of  a  compass.  You 
see  at  once  that  the  dangerous  incisions  lie  east  and  west. 
If  we  make  four  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  lie  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  The  north  and  south  ones  are  not  dan- 
gerous, as  there  are  no  vessels  to  be  injuried,  even  if  they 
extend  by  tearing.  With  the  east  and  west  ones  it  ia 
different,  as  an  extension  of  tiiem  may  mean  injury  to 
the  uterine  arteries.  If  we  are  making  four  incisions,  the 
result  as  regards  dilatation  will  be  just  as  good  if  we 
make  them  north-west,  north-east,  south-east,  and  south- 
west, and  if  any  of  these  incisions  extend  by  tearing  no 
large  vessels  will  be  involved.  Whatever  the  number  of 
incisions  may  be,  the  east  and  west  positions  should  be 
avoided. 

The  incisions  should  be  made  with  angled  scissors  or 
with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  and  should  be  carried  out 
to  the  vaginal  juncture.  The  child  should  be  immediately 
extracted,  preferably  by  forceps.  If  there  is  no  haemor- 
rhage, one  should  wait  for  the  natural  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  but  if  there  is  bleeding  the  placenta  should  at 
once  be  removed  manually.  As  soon  as  the  placenta  is 
away  the  cervix  should  be  drawn  down  for  careful  inspec- 
tion. If  there  is  bleeding  from  the  incisions,  stitching 
will  be  necessary  to  control  it,  but  if  there  is  no  bleeding 
it  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  stitch. 

Vaginal  Caesarean  Section. 

With  this  operation  also  Diihrssen's  name  is  associated. 
He  suggested  it  in  a  paper  published  on  April  1st,  1905, 
but  his  first  operation  was  performed  on  April  24th  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  meantime  an  Italian,  Acconci,  had 
performed  a  similar  operation  in  July,  1905,  on  a  woman 
-even  months  pregnant,  who  was  suffering  from  cancer  of 
the  cervix.  Whoever  was  the  first  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion, however,  the  honour  of  having  brought  it  before  the 
profession  undoubtedly  belongs  to  1'iihrssen. 

Effacement  of  the  cervix  is  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  multiple  incision,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  vaginal 
Caesarean  section.  The  section  may,  therefore,  be  done 
any  time  during  pregnancy,  and  before  labour  has  com- 
menced. It  is  preferable  that  the  presenting  part  should 
not  have  engaged,  as  version  is  the  method  of  delivery 
usually  employed.  There  is  one  very  essential  condition, 
and  that  is  mobility  of  the  uterus.  If  the  uterus  should 
be  fixed  so  that  the  cervix  and  lower  uterine  segment 
cannot  be  drawn  down,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  incision,  and  the  subsequent  repair  will  also  be 
difficult. 

When  the  vagina  is  narrow  and  rigid,  as  in  priml- 
parous  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  Diihrssen 
does  this  by  a  perineovaginal  incision.  He  makes  a 
vaginal  incision  between  4  and  7  cm.  In  length  in  the 
right  lateral  sulcus  of  the  vagina.  The  upper  end  of  the 
incision  is  near  the  ischial  spine,  and  the  lower  end 
below  the  gland  of  Bartholini.  An  external  incision  is 
then  made  downwards  towards  the  riirht,  terminating  in 
the  line  of  the  anus  and  the  ischial  tuberosity.    In  the 


majority  of  cases  these  incisions  are  not  necessary,  as^thtr- 
vagina  can  be  easily  dilated  manually. 

The  cervix  is  caught  with  volsella  forceps  on  either  side, 
and  is  drawn  down.  If  there  is  to  be  both  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  incision  of  the  cervix,  a  transverse  inci- 
sion of  not  more  than  4  cm.  in  length  should  be  made  at 
the  postero  vaginal  juncture,  and  a  similar  incision  at  the 
corresponding  anterior  position.  If  the  vagiiia  is  narrow^ 
it  is  useful  to  make  a  longitudinal  incision — the  so-called 
T  incision — from  the  centre  of  the  transverse  anterior 
incision  towards  the  meatus.  Hie  peritoneum  is;  now 
separated  from  the  lower  uterine  segment,  and  the 
bladder  is  pushed  well  up  out  of  the  way.  In  most  ease&; 
incision  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cervix  and  lower 
uterine  segments  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  in  a  few 
cases  both  portions  must  be  incised.  When  the  incision 
or  incisions  are  completed,  the  child  is  usually  delivered: 
by  version.  If  there  is  no  bleeding  one  may  wait  for  the 
normal  separation  of  the  placenta ;  but,  as  the  operation  is 
only  called  for  in  desperate  cases,  one  must  generally 
express  the  placenta,  or  remove  it  manually  so  as  to 
shorten  the  operation  as  much  as  possible.  As>  soon  a& 
the  placenta  is  away,  the  cervical  and  vaginal  incision* 
must  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures,  and  the  perineal 
incision  with  silkworm  gut.  Many  operators  havefouncJ 
it  necessary  to  tampon  the  uterus  to  control  haemorrhage 
on  account  of  atony. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  vaginal  Caesarearv 
section  is  an  easy  operation,  and  that  it  is  devoid  of  risk. 
Even  the  expert,  however,  will  occasionally  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult operation  to  perform,  and  the  not  inconsiderable 
death-rate  of  the  published  cases  proves  that  it  is  not 
devoid  of  risk.  If  we  had  records  of  all  the  cases  operated 
on,  I  venture  to  think  the  death-rate  would  be  higher 
still. 

The  risks  of  the  operation  are :  First,  infection,  whioh  is 
common  to  all  operations,  but  is  less  in  vaginal  than  in 
ordinary  abdominal  ones.  To  guard  against  this  dangei' 
the  strictest  asepsis  musb  be  practised.  Secondly,  injuries 
to  mother  or  child.  Extension  of  the  incision  may 
rupture  the  uterus,  and  on  several  occasions  the  bladder 
has  been  injured.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  child  has  been 
born  dead,  and  men  bave  even  had  to  resort  to  craniotomy. 
Thirdly,  haemorrhage.  This  is  fairly  common,  as  the 
uterus  is  usually  in  an  atonic  state.  It  is  necessary 
always  to  be  fully  prepared  to  tampon. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  vaginal  Caesarean  section  is 
the  great  surgical  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  great  achievement,  but  it  is  an 
operation  for  experts  only,  and  must  be  caviare  to  tin 
general. 

In  deciding  on  the  best  operation  to  perform  in  any 
case,  the  obstetrician  must  be  guided  not  only  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  cervix,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  his> 
experience.  If  he  ia  an  adept  in  vaginal  surgery,  he  will 
probably  prefer  vaginal  Caesarean  section  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  in  dilatation ;  but 
if  he  is  not  an  expert,  he  had  better  select  one  of  the- 
other  methods.  If  the  cervix  is  soft  and  the  os  partially 
dilated,  the  manual  method  is  usually  the -best  one  to 
adopt.  Champetier  de  Ribes's  bag  or  a  screw  dilator  may 
be  used,  but  instruments  are  not  always  to  be  had  when 
required,  while  one's  hands  are  always  available.  In  a 
case  of  ante-partum  haemorrhage,  especially  when  due  tc- 
placenta  praevia,  if  the  os  is  not  sufficiently  dilated  for  bi- 
polar version,  the  vaginal  plug  or  Champetier  be  Ribes's 
bag  should  be  adopted.  The  screw  dilators  are  not  very 
useful  for  these  cases,  as  the  cervix  may  be  easily  torn. 
At  present  vaginal  Caesarean  section  is  strongly  advocated 
as  the  proper  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  placenta 
praevia,  just  as  abdominal  Caesarean  section  has  been 
advocated  for  the  same  condition,  but  in  my  opinion 
Caesarean  section  by  cither  route  is  quite  uncalled  for  in 
such  cases.  Better  results  can  be  got  by  the  methods  just 
indicated,  and  these  methods  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  no  special  skill. 

In  cases  other  than  ante-partum  haemorrhage,  where  tlw 
cervix  is  rigid  and  the  os  only  admits  a  fiDger,  manual 
dilatation  will  probably  be  impossible,  Rossi's  dilator  may 
succeed,  but  it  must  be  used  with  very  great  caution.  If 
the  cervix  is  taken  up,  the  best  method  is  that  of  multiple 
incisions ;  but  if  the  cervix  is  uneffaced,  undoubtedly 
vaginal  Caesarean  section  is  the  operation  of  election.  I 
have    already    said    that    the    amount    of    the    medical 
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attendant's  experience  must  be  an  important  factor  in 
deciding  what  course  to  take.  II  he  feels  that  he  himself 
as  not  qualified  to  perform  the  more  critical  operation,  he 
should  send  for  skilled  assistance  or  transfer  his  patient 
to  hospital. 


DISCUSSION. 
PftOi'^ssoR  Stbissm*Hn  (Berlin)  concurred  generally  with 
Dr.  Jardine ;  it  was,  however,  important  in  each  caBe  to 
consider  whether  the  dilatation  should  be  slow  or  rapid. 
If  haste  was  not  imperative,  the  metreurynter  or  Cham- 
petier de  Rlbes's  bag  was  to  be  recommended,  especially 
Jor  the  practitioner.  Bossi's  instrument,  though  in  use  in 
some  clinics,  seemed  to  be  too  dangerous,  and  in  Berlin  it 
•was  found  that  the  instrument  was  not  used  by  practi- 
tioners with  large  midwifery  experience,  and  at  autopsies 
several  cases  of  laceration  of  the  uterus  by  this  instrument 
had  been  observed.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy, 
'the  best  method  of  dilating  the  cervix  was  by  the  intro- 
duction of  four  fingers,  the  way  having  been  prepared  by 
■hrpeor  four  numbers  of  the  mstal  dilators  (for  example. 
Hegar's).  For  rapid  dilatation  deep  cervical  incisions  and 
vaginal  Caesarean  section  were  to  be  considered  a  real 
advance  In  obstetrics.  For  the  proper  performance  of  the 
deep  incisions  an  operator  must  be  sure  of  the  indications 
and  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  anatomical 
'-form  and  development  Of  the  portio  and  cervix 
in  multiparae  and  primiparae  in  every  stage  of  labour, 
otherwise  the  incisions  might  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
were  by  no  means  so  safe  as  manual  dilatation.  Vaginal 
Caesarean  section  was  not  a  simple  operation,  and  should 
not  be  attempted  except  in  a  clinic  with  adequate  assist- 
ance for  narcosis  and  for  the  operation.  Though  in  former 
•limes  eclampsia  was  not  by  any  means  invariably  fatal, 
"ts  dangers  were  now  very  properly  esteemed  so  great  that 
the  uterus  should  be  promptly  emptied,  as  the  death-rate 
was  much  reduced  by  accepting1  the  principle  of  hastening 
delivery  and  emptying  the  uterus  as  soon  as  pessible. 
Vaginal  Caesarean  section  was  most '  useful  in  cases  in 
■which  the  uterus  was  carcinomatous  and  was  to  be  removed 
directly  after  delivery  of  the  child.  It  was  also  a  most 
■"Valuable  resource  in  cases  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  or 
is  disease  Of  the  heart,  as  it  was  the  most  rapid  means 
of  relieving  the  woman.  In  pregnancy  complicated  by 
cancer  some  operators  would  no  doubt  prefer  abdomin&l 
Caesarean  section. 

Dr.  'A.  L.  Galaiun  (London)  regretted  that  he 
'had  to  speak  at  a  disadvantage,  having  heard 
only  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Jardine's  opening 
address.  He  considered  that  the  oldest  method, 
"that  of  digital  dilatation,  was  still  the  best  in 
very  many  cases,  especially  in  those  Of  no  extreme 
urgency  in  which  the  first  stage  of  labour  was  delayed  by 
premature  rupture  of  the  membranes  coupled  with  ^ex- 
treme rigidity  of  the  cervix.  The  scope  of  digital  dilata- 
tion was  increased  by  the  bimanual  method,  the  flexor 
•surfaces  of  the  fingers  of  two  hands  exercising  much 
greater  power.  He  had  sometimes  found  that  some 
instrument,  such  aB  a  uterine  dilating  sound,  was  required 
1  for  the  commencement.  In  one  case  a  patient  had  been 
"in 'labour  for  a  week,  and  the  os  was  still  so  smalt  that 
not  even  a  catheter  could  be  inserted  through  it:  yet 
after  the  use  of  a  very  small  sound  digital  dilatation 
proved  easy  and  labour  -was  completed  spontaneously 
within  twelve  hours.  The  uterus,  however,  had  been 
stirred  up  to  such  violent  action  by  resistance  that  the 
child  was  stillborn  from  pressure,  though  alive  when  the 
manual  dilatation  was  performed.  With  digital  dilatation 
it  was  often  advisable  to  combine  separation  of  the  mem- 
branes around  the  os,  since  their  adhesion  often  delayed 
the  first  stage  of  labour  by  preventing  the  bulging  of  the 
membranes  through  the  os  to  form  an  efficient  dilator. 
The  cervix  could  be  hooked  down  and  two  joints  of  the 
index  finger  introduced  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
•cervical  canal.  Labourcould  even  be  started  in  this  way, 
which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  if  a  patient 
had  gone  over  full  term,  especially  if  the  fetus  was 
growing  so  large  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  difficulty 
in  labour.  A  patient  was  not  generally  aware  that 
more  than  an  ordinary  digital  examination  was  being 
made.  Champetier  de  Bibes's  bag  was'  in  most  respects  a 
great  improvement  on  Barnes's  bag.  Itaspecial  advantages 
Were'that  the  dilatation  was  maiolyeffected'by 'uterine 


pains,  and  so  the  uterine  polarity  was  utilized  and 
physiological  relaxation  of  the  cervix  was  associated  with 
contractions  of  the  body,  and,  also,  that  the  bag  could  not 
be  expelled  from  the  cervix  till  the  os  was  dilated  enough 
for  the  passage  of  the  head.  Its  introduction,  however, 
required  an  os  wide  enough  to  admit  two  fingers.  With 
a  very  small  os  he  still  found  useful  a  special  form  of 
Barnes's  bag,  with  a  central  canal,  by  which  it  was 
mounted  upon  a  uterine  sound,  the  upper  corners  being 
turned  in.  This  could  be  introduced  when  the  os 
admitted  the  tip  of  the  index  finger.  He  also  used  a 
smaller  pattern  of  Champetier  de  Kibes's  bag,  which 
could  generally  be  passed  when  the  cervix  admitted  one 
finger.  Stimulation  of  uterine  pains  by  plugging  the 
vagina  and  external  pressure,  according  to  the  method  of 
the  Dublin  school,  was  an  effective  means  of  dilating  the 
cervix  in  accidental  haemorrhage.  Opinions  had 
changed  remarkably  as  to  this  treatment,  which  was  now 
generally  accepted  as  sound  in  severe  accidental  haemor- 
rhage with  an  undilated  os  and  no  pains.  He  had  mentioned 
plugging  of  the  vagina  as  a  treatment  for  such  cases  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Midirifery  .•  but  had  to  withdraw 
this  in  the  second  because  students  found  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  it  was  apt  to  lead  to  their  rejection  by  the 
Conjoint  Board  in  London.  Bossi's  dilator  should  only 
be  used  in  cases  of  great  urgency,  such  as  eclampsia.  The 
danger  of  the  instrument  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was. 
irresistible  and,  therefore,  the  cervix,  if  it  did  not  dilate 
must  tear.  It  might  be  shown  by  mechanics  that  in 
hydrostatic  dilatation  the  eii'eetof  the  pressure  in  stretch- 
ing the  os  was  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  and 
therefore  became  more  effective  as  dilatation  progressed. 
With  Bossi's  dilator  this  did  not  occur,  but  as  the  edge  cf 
the  os  became  extended  it  became  more  liable  to  tear. 
It  was  comparatively  safe  to  use  Bossi's  dilator  only  up  to  a 
very  moderate  dilatation,  and  then  introduce  a  Champetier 
de  Bibes's  bag.  Vaginal  Caesarean  section  he  considered 
unsuitable,  except  for  experienced  operators,  and  generally 
for  hospital  practice.  It  was  most  indicated  in  very 
urgent  eases  of  eclampsia  or  accidental  haemorrhage. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  that  very  rapid  delivery  was 
generally  necessary  in  eclampsia,  but  had  mostly  found 
that  Champetier  de  Bibes's  bag,  with  traction  or  a  weight 
upon  the  bag,  the  patient  being  kept  under  chloroform, 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  But  with  the  general 
increase  of  surgical  skill  and  the  multiplication  of  village 
hospitals  he  anticipated  that  vaginal  Caesarean  section 
would  eventually  have  its  scope  extended. 

Dr.  MtTNito  Kerr  (Glasgow)  said:  It  is  a  common 
practice,  in  speaking  of  the  indications  for  any  obstetric 
operation,  to  divide  these  indications  into:  (a)  Fetal, 
(4)  maternal,  and  this  classification  is  quite  suitable 
in  speaking  of  accouchement  force.  As  regards  the  child, 
one  may  group  these  under  the  conditions  threatening 
its  life,  such  as  rigidity  of  cervix,  placenta  praevia, 
and  eclampsia.  In  these  conditions,  if  the  child  is  to 
be  saved,  one  of  the  rapid  methods  of  dilatation  must 
be  employed.  As  this  usually  involves  great  danger  to 
the  mother,  accouchement  force'  should  be  had  recourse  to 
as  seldom  as  possible.  As  regards  the  indications  for  the 
operation  m  the  interest  of  the  mother,  suoh  conditions 
may  be  mentioned  as  accidental  haemorrhage,  placenta 
praevia,  eclampsia,  and  cardiac  disease.  All  the 
speakers  in  the  Obstetric  Section  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  Oxford  agreed  that  accouchement  force  was  attended  with 
most  disastrous  results  in  the  ease  of  accidental  haemor- 
rhage. As  regards  placenta  praevia,  the  metreurynter  is 
the  only  safe  method  of-  forcible  dilatation  if  accouchement 
force"  is  deemed  necessary.  As  regards  eclampsia,  it  is  not 
proved  that  accouchement  forc&  gives  better  results  than 
medicinal  treatment.  The  methods  of  performing 
accouchement  ford  have  been  fully  detailed.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  if  the  vaginal  cr  cervical  plug  ean  be 
included  under  the  term  accouchement  force.  The  speaker 
had  upon  many  occasions  employed  different  forms 
of  metal  dilators,  and,  except  when  the  cervix  had 
been  taken  up — cases,  indeed,  which  could  quite  as  well 
be  treated  by  manual  dilatation — he  believed  there  was 
considerable  danger  of  tearing  the  cervix.  Vaginal 
Caesarean  section  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  was 
an  easy  operation,  but  in  the  later  months  was  very 
difficult.  Consequently hei preferred  the  abdominal  to  the 
vaginal  route  when  pregnancy  had  advanced  to  the  later 
months. 
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Dr.  Frederick  Edge  (Birmingham)  said :  As  regards 
the  justification  of  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to 
hasten  delivery  at  full  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
much  after  the  full  and  thoughtful  treatment  it  has 
received  by  Dr.  Jardine  and  others,  but  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  regard  to  Bossi's  dilator,  that  although  I  have 
found  it  very  effective  in  suitable  cases,  I  must  give  my 
opinion  against  its  use  unless  under  great  urgency, 
because  of  the  deep  and  dangerous  lacerations  of  the 
cervix  which  it  causes.  Dilatation  in  various  sections  of 
surgery  is  rather  to  be  designated  multiple  rupture,  and 
should  any  of  these  ruptures  be  specially  deep  and  long 
there  may  ensue  grave  injury  and  trouble  from  sepsis  or 
bleeding.  I  have  known  the  uterine  arteries  torn  through 
owing  to  the  use  of  Bossi's  dilator  in  a  case  in  which 
cellulitis  had  previously  occurred.  No  doubt  improve- 
ments in  these  instruments  and  their  combination  with 
other  methods  may  remove  any  reason  for  just  complaint. 
Practically  the  method  of  hastening  of  delivery  by  dilata- 
tion depends  upon  the  environment  of  the  patient.  In  a 
hospital  any  method  may  be  used  suitable  to  the  indica- 
tions of  the  case.  In  private  practice  the  general  practi- 
tioner will  naturilly  always  prefer  the  so-called  bloodless 
methods,  and  I  may  suggest  that  a  strong  rubber  glove 
will  give  much  help,  and  render  the  avoidance  of  Bepsis 
much  more  certain.  The  essence  of  plugging  is  in  many 
cases  the  reformation  of  the  bag  of  waters,  and  thus  a 
small  well-fitting  cervical  plug  will  often  work  better  than 
a  huge  ill-directed  bundle  of  plugs  in  the  vagina.  My 
colleague,  Professor  J.  W.  Taylor,  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions,  and  has  used  it 
in  his  practice  for  fifteen  year3  or  longer.  It  consists  of  a 
soft  rubber  bag  fixed  upon  an  india  rubber  tube,  with  a 
metal  stylet  inside  the  tube  and  bag,  and  a  syringe  for 
inflating  it,  and  a  clip  on  the  tube  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  simpler 
and  more  easily  inserted  dilating  bag  than  either  Barnes's 
or  Cnampetier  de  Ribes's,  and  differing  from  the  latter  by 
having  the  internal  stylet  It  can  be  introduced  through 
a  small  cervix,  and,  as  the  collapsed  thin  bag  clings 
closely  to  the  stylet,  therA  is  no  risk  of  pushing  the  stylet 
through  the  bag.  It  fs  distended  after  its  introduction, 
and  the  tube  is  then  clamped,  the  stylet  being  left  inside 
or  removed  at  will.  It  is  made  by  Ash  of  Birmingham. 
The  great  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that,  it  can  be 
introduced  easily,  painlessly,  and  without  previous  dilata- 
tion ;  it  is  useful  for  inducing  the  rapid  onset  of  pre- 
mature labour  when  the  bougie  has  failed,  or  is  too 
slow.  It  is  called  an  artificial  amnion,  and  the  internal 
stylet  or  sound  gives  it  an  advantage  over  tho3e  cf 
Champneys  and  Horrocks. 

Mr.  J.  Inglis  Parsons  (London)  thought  dilatation  was 
much  safer  if  done  gradually,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
th=>  method  laid  down  by  Br.  tialabin,  namely,  manual 
dilatation  first,  increased  by  the  Bossi  dilator,  and  con- 
tinued by  the  Champetier  de  Ribes's  bags.  In  those  cases 
where  Caesarean  section  was  required  he  had  no  doubt  of 
the  advantages  of  the  abdominal  route  over  the  vaginal  at 
fall  term. 

Dr.  S.  Cameron  (Glasgow)  said  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  degree  of  damage  done  by  Bossi'a 
dilator  varied  in  different  cases.  Thus  in  an  eclamptic 
ea«e,  in  which  55  minutes  were  devoted  to  cervical 
dilatation,  deep  laceration  was  found  to  have  occurred, 
whereas  In  another  instance,  where  complete  dilata- 
tion was  gained  in  twenty  minutes,  the  cervix 
was  found  to  be  unharmed.  The  amount  of  injury 
occurring  seemed  to  depend  on  the  consistency  and 
rigidity  of  the  cervix.  He  would  much  like  to  learn  from 
some  of  the  senior  memberB  present,  whether  it  was 
possible  for  a  womin  to  bleed  to  death  into  her  uterus  in 
a  case  of  accidental  haemorrhage,  as  on  this  depended  the 
line  of  treatment.  If  she  could  not,  then  the  proper  treat- 
ment was  thorough  vaginal  packing,  and  surgical  inter- 
ference w*s  unnecessary.  His  experience  was  that  Bossi's 
dilator  was  not  indicated  in  cases  of  accidental  haemor- 
rhage. He  could  not  agree  that  lateral  cervical  incisions 
were  always  attended  by  risks  from  haemorrhage,  as  the 
uterine  artery  usually  branches  diehotomously,  and 
clinically  lateral  cervical  tears  were  seldom  attended  by 
severe  bleeding,  so  he  attributed  the  haemorrhage  in  Dr. 
Edge's  case  to  the  artery  being  bound  to  the  uterus  as  a 
result  of  pelvic  inflammation,  and  consequently  it  could 
not  escape  injury. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Johnstone  (Belfast)  said :  The  question  of  the 


means  to  be  adopted  for  rapid  dilatation  of  the  cervix  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  indications  for  the  operation,  but  also 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  obstetrician  has  to  act  single- 
handed  or  has  assistance  at  hand.  In  the  former  case  the 
most  suitable  means  will  be  in  order  of  their  application — 
the  hydrostatic  bag,  manual  dilatation,  cervical  incisions. 
In  the  latter  case  any  method  may  be  adopted  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  Bossi's  dilator  is  not  to  be  so  absolutely 
condemned  as  has  been  done.  It  is  very  useful  to  com- 
mence dilatation  in  cases  of  undilated  os,  which  may  be 
afterwards  completed  manually.  Tears  are  not  peculiar 
to  Bossi's  dilator;  they  may,  and  often  do,  occur  both 
with  manual  dilatation  and  even  during  natural  delivery, 
and  with  ordinary  asepsis  are  unlikely  to  cause  any 
trouble.  If  very  extensive  a  catgut  suture  will  be 
required.  A  finger  inside  the  vagina  and,  after  dila- 
tation has  commenced,  inside  the  cervix  allows  one 
to  guard  against  tears,  or,  at  least,  to  be  warned  of 
them. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Pcrslow  (Birmingham)  thought  that  dilatation 
by  fingers  was  very  useful  in  certain  cases,  especially  those 
in  which  the  cervical  canal  was  taken  up  and  the  os  would 
admit  the  fiDger,  and  it  was  particularly  efficient  if  it  could 
be  performed  bimanually,  one  or  two  fingers  being  intro- 
duced with  their  backs  towards  one  another,  and  the  stretch- 
ing done  slowly  and  carefully.  Tne  great  danger  of  this 
method  was  sepsis,  and  this,  he  thought,  would  be  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  the  use  of  thin  rubber  operating 
gloves. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Temple  (Toronto)  said:  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  I  think  that  too  radical  measures  are  too 
frequently  advocated  and  practised;  that  time,  chloro- 
form, and  manual  dilatation  will,  in  the  large  number 
of  cases,  save  the  woman  the  more  dangerous  opera- 
tions of  vaginal  Caesarean  section  or  splitting  of  the 
cervix  by  multiple  incisions.  If  the  operation  of 
vaginal  Caesarean  section  is  to  be  performed,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  taken  to  a  hospital  where  all 
the  modern  appliances  are  within  reach.  A  frequent 
cause  of  non-dilatation  of  the  cervix  in  a  young  woman  in 
my  experience  is  due  to  the  adherence  of  the  membranes 
to  the  cervix,  and  simple  separation  by  the  finger 
will  favour  dilatation  without  any  serious  operation 
being  necessary.  The  cases  are  few  that  call  for  the 
drastic  operations  advocated  for  simple  rigidity  of  the 
cervix. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  (Birmingham)  reminded  the  Section 
that  laminaria  tents  were  of  great  and  c  ffective  service  in 
starting  cervical  dilatation  for  induction  of  labour.  In 
placenta  praevia  the  best  method  appeared  still  to 
consist  in  bringing  down  a  leg  by  Braxton  Hicks's 
method  of  bipolar  version  as  soon  as  two  fingers 
could  be  passed  through  the  cervix.  Champetitr  de 
Ribes's  bag  presented  the  advantage  over  Bossi's  dilators 
and  even  over  methods  of  digital  and  manual  dilatation, 
that  it  exerted  pressure  uniformly  all  round  its  circum- 
ference, and  did  not  merely  cause  bruising  or  tearing 
pressure  at  discrete  points.  Vaginal  Caesarean  section  at 
term  had  not  proved  a  difficult  operation  in  his  hands. 
In  two  cases  of  early  malignant  disease  of  the  cervix  the 
immediate  results  were  excellent,  but  both  patients  died 
within  a  year,  one  of  local  and  the  other  apparently  of 
remote  recurrence.  In  eclampsia  there  was  by  no  means 
general  agreement  on  the  advisability  of  immediately 
euiptying  the  uterus.  Where  this  metiiod  of  treatment 
was  decided  upon  in  cases  where  the  cervix  was  only 
slightly  or  not  at  all  dilated,  vaginal  Caesarean  section 
presented  advantages  over  multiple  incisions,  Bossi's 
dilator,  or  manual  dilatation. 

Dr.  Walter  Swayne  (Bristol)  said:  In  the  discussion 
on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  this  Section  in  1894, 
practically  every  speaker,  following  the  lead  of  Dr. 
Hobert  Barnes,  condemned  the  use  of  accouchement 
force  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  in  placenta  praevia 
on  account  of  the  tendency  to  laceration,  and  in  acci- 
dental haemorrhage  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease shock  already  present.  As  to  the  present  dis- 
cussion it  does  not  appear  that  any  hard  and  fast  line  of 
treatment  can  be  laid  down  for  thes»  cases.  The  method 
used  must  be  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  of 
the  moment.  The  choice  of  method  depends  on  the 
rapidity  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  mother  and 
child.  In  the  use  of  Bossi's  dilator,  for  example,  in  some 
cas?s  the  results  in  my  hands  have  been  good  and  in  some 
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the  reverse.  Its  uae  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  preliminary 
to  manual  dilatation  has  always  given  me  satisfaction; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eases  In  which  it  has  been  used 
to  produce  full  dilatation  have  of  ten  been  attended  by  severe 
lacerations.  I  have  found  that  I  can  dilate  as  fully  and 
as  rapidly  with  the  hand  and  with  far  greater  safety.  One 
speaker  has  asked  whether  a  patient  has  been  known  to 
bleed  to  death  into  her  uterine  ca\Ky.  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  such  a  case.  In  cises  of  patho- 
logical rigidity  of  the  cervix  I  consider  the  use  of  Bossi's 
dilator  will  probably  produce  lacerations  the  extent  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee. 

Professor  Dixon  (iLmidon)spokeof  experiments  which  he 
had  conducted  with  Dr.  Frank  E.  Taylor  on  the  action  of 
placental  extract.  They  were  able  to  obtain  from  the 
placenta  a  chemical  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
water,  which  was  able  powerfully  to  contract  the  uterus, 
to  constrict  blood  vessels,  and  to  raise  blood  pressure. 
He  suggested  that  the  development  of  this  substance  in 
the  placenta  was  the  cause  of  labour. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  congratulated 
the  Section  on  its  success,  a  success  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Dr.  Jardine 
had  laid  the  most  important  points  before  them  in  his 
opening  statement.  There  was  a  general  agreement 
amongst  them  that  under  certain  rare  conditions — such 
as  impending  death,  no  matter  frcm  what  cause  arising 
— rapid  delivery  was  justifiable,  and  that  in  many  of 
these  cases  rapid  dilatation  of  the  os  was  the  most  appro- 
priate procedure.  For  conditions  such  as  antepartum 
haemorrhage,  eclampsia,  and  rigidity  of  the  os,  other 
formB  of  treatment  were  applicable,  and  he  thought  no 
one  during  this  discussion  had  brought  proof  forward 
that  accouchement  ford  offered  any  advantages  that  would 
place  it  above  all  other  methods.  On  the  other  band, 
many  speakers  had  emphasized  the  dangers  associated 
with  rapid  dilatation  of  the  os,  and  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  many  lives  had  been  sacrificed  by  this 
operation.  He  doubted  if  rigidity  of  the  os  ever  con- 
stituted by  itself  an  indication  for  artificial  dilatation. 
The  case  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Galabin,  where  a  woman  in 
marked  labour  for  a  week  had  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  an  os  so  small  that  the  tip  of  a  catheter  could  not 
be  passed  through,  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  could 
hardly  ba  said  to  affect  the  present  discussion.  The 
description  of  this  case  almost  made  one  wonder  whether 
labour  had  actually  begun.  Natural  efforts  would  either 
suffice  sooner  or  later  to  dilate  a  rigid  cervix,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  the.  cervix  would  tear,  and  for  his  part  he 
preferred  that  these  tears  should  be  brought  about 
naturally  rather  than  that  the  obstetrician  should  be 
responsible  for  them. 

Reply. 
Di\  Robert  Jardine,  in  his  reply  on  the  discussion, 
said  that  he  had  very  little  to  add.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  President  that  forcible  dilatation  was  an  operation 
which  was  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  only 
justifiable  when  the  mother  or  the  child  or  both  were  in 
dinger.  Many  speakers  had  condemned  Bossi's  dilator. 
Personally  he  had  used  it  a  good  deal,  and  he  was  bound 
to  say  he  had  never  had  the  bad  results  spoken  about. 
Tne  worst  tears  of  the  cervix  he  had  ever  seen  were  after 
natural  delivery.  If  Bossi's  dilator  had  been  used  in  these 
cases  the  instrument  would  have  been  blamed.  It  was  an 
instrument  which  cjuld  only  be  used  with  great  care,  and 
it  had  its  place.  He  kept  his  finger  on  the  cervix  during 
the  dilatation.  Dr.  Munro  Kerr  had  said  that  the  cervix 
usually  contracted  after  the  instrument  was  withdrawn, 
and  one  found  it  was  not  fully  dilated.  That  was  quite 
true,  and  that  explained  many  of  the  cases  of  tearing  of 
the  cervix,  as  delivery  was  usually  quickly  done  by 
version,  and  the  cervix  was  torn  by  the  after-coming 
head.  Before  delivering  the  child  one  should  make  sure 
that  the  os  was  fully  dilated.  Immediate  delivery  in  cases 
of  eclampsia  had  been  advised,  but  he  did  not  agree  with 
that.  For  some  time  he  had  treated  the  eclampsia  and 
left  the  uterus  alone,  and  his  results  had  been  better  than 
when  he  had  done  accouchement  force.  In  reference  to 
vaginal  Caesarean  section,  he  quite  agreed  that  it  was  an 
easy  operation  in  the  early  months  o!  pregnancy,  but  it 
might  be  a  very  difficult  one  at  full  time.  In  all  cases 
where  Caesarean  section  was  called  for,  he  preferred  the 
abdominal  method. 
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More  women  die  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  than  of  cancer 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  This  is  shown  in  the 
sixty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales, 
1907,  where  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  the  years  1901-190& 
are  as  follows : 

19,615  females  died  from  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 
14,308  „  „  „  „  „  breast. 

12,048  ,,  „  „  „  „  stomach. 

11,681  ,,  „  ,,  ,,  „  liver  and  gall 

bladder. 

5,870  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  intestine. 

5,086  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  rectum. 

1  626  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ovary. 

1.523  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  abdomen. 

1,401  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  peritoneum. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  body  did  malignant  disease  cause 
1,000  deaths  in  females. 

Of  these  19,645  deaths  from  malignant  disease  of  the 
uterus,  30  only  occurred  in  females  under  25  years  of  age  ; 
the  highest  mortality  occurred  between  the  ages  of  45 
ar;ti55.  We  have,  then,  in  cancer  of  the  uterus  a  disease 
which  carries  off  annually  in  England  and  Wales  nearly 
4,000  adult  women,  the  great  majority  of  them  mothers — 
usually  mothers  of  large  families. 

These  4,000  deaths  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patients 
come  to  the  gynaecologists  too  late ;  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  curable  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  by  means  of  vaginal  operation  (high 
amputation  cf  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hysterectomy)  with  a 
very  small  immediate  risk  to  life.  In  more  advanced 
stages  it  may  still  be  cuivd  by  the  extended  abdominal 
operation,  which,  however,  has  a  higher  immediate 
mortality  than  the  vaginal  operations. 

The  desirable  object  is  to  get  cases  of  uterine  cancer  to 
come  for  treatment  and  to  be  operated  on  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  operation  employed, 
whether  high  amputation  with  the  galvano-cautery  (for 
cancer  of  the  portio),  vaginal  hysterectomy,  or  abdominal 
hysterectomy. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  attaining  this  object  is 
the  pessimism  with  which  some  distinguished  gynaecolo- 
gists are  afflicted  on  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  cancer  of 
the  uterus  by  operation. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Grimoud,  La  Lutte  Contre  le 
Cancer  de  t'l'tirus,  1904,  letters  are  published  from  various 
leading  gynaecologists  giving  the  views  of  the  writers  on 
the  utility  and  methods  of  operating.  Many  of  the  letters 
are  very  vague  and  indefinite,  but  some  exhibit  a  very 
decided  and  despondent  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
question  of  operating.  Thus  Baldy  of  Philadelphia  says 
his  results  are  terrible  in  cancer  of  the  cervix  (he  always 
operates  by  the  abdomen,  never  having  done  vaginal 
hysterectomy  for  cancer).  P.  Burger  i:haaas  little  to  do 
with  cancer  of  the  uterus  as  possible  " ;  "  the  only  results  of 
some  duration  that  he  has  obtained  have  been  by  high 
amputation  of  the  cervix  in  the  case  of  very  limited 
cancers."  Kufferath  of  Brussels  says  his  results  have 
been  deplorable  ;  he  has  never  had  a  single  ease  of  cure 
either  by  abdominal  or  vaginal  hysterectomy.  He,  how- 
ever, had  2  cases  which  survived  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  amputation  of  the  cervix  for  epithelioma.  Polk  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  cancer  of  the  cervix  cannot  be  cured 
by  any  intervention. 

Pozzi,  in  his  Gynecolorjie,  1905,  vol.  i,  p.  560,  sajs 
that  definitive  cure  of  uterine  cancer  has  not  yet  been 
proved,  since  recurrence  has  been  known  to  take  place  after 
six,  seven,  and  even  eight  years  of  apparent  cure.  "  Even 
In  the  most  favourable  cases,"  says  he,  "  one  can  only 
speak  of  prolonged  survivals."    He  further  states  that  oi 
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204  hospital  patients  operated  on  for  cancer  he  has  only 
had  2  cases  of  prolonged  survival,  1  which  lasted  for  six 
years  without  recurrence,  the  other  (still  living)  without 
recurrence  after  nearly  twelve  years. 

Jacobs,  out  of  177  operations  for  cancer  of  the  cervix  (82 
vaginal,  95  abdominal  hysterectomy)  with  7  deaths,  had 
only  1  patient  who  survived  without  recurrence  for  five 
years. 

Morisani,  of  25  vaginal  hysterectomies  for  cancer  of  the 
cervix,  and  Halliday  Groom,  of  14  cases,  had  no  patient  free 
from  recurrence  after  a  year. 

Pinard  considers  a  pregnant  woman  affested  with 
cancer  of  the  cervix  as  doomed,  and  that  only  the  interests 
of  the  child  should  therefore  be  consulted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strongest  evidence  that  cases  of  this  kind  are 
curable  by  operation. 

Pessimistic  views  on  the  subject  might  be  multiplied  ; 
tout  I  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  held  by 
some  of  the  leading  gynaecologists  of  the  day.  They  do 
much  harm  by  inducing  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
of  the  profession  an  entirely  erroneous  view  that  cancer  is 
incurable,  and  lead  to  delay  in  seeking  medical  advice, 
which  would  be  of  little  consequence  were  it  true  that 
cancer  is  incurable,  but  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
with  a  disease  of  such  rapid  progress  and  such  terrible 
course  as  cancer,  when  the  life  of  the  patient  depends  on 
the  early  recognition  of  the  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  unfortunate  final  results  of 
the  operators  whose  views  I  have  quoted,  especially 
Jacobs's,  whose  immediate  results  were  so  brilliant ;  but 
whether  they  were  duetothe  advanced  stage,  to  the  specially 
virulent  nature  of  the  disease,  to  neglect  of  precautions 
against  local  inoculation,  or  to  some  other  cause,  they 
cannot  refute  the  results  of  other  operators  all  over  the 
world,  which  show  that  about  one  third  of  the  cases 
operated  on  may  te  cared  by  vaginal  operations  (high 
amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hysterectomy)  if  the 
operation  be  done  only  in  cases  in  which  the  disease 
appears  to  be  limited  to  the  uterus. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  after-history  of  every 
case  of  a  long  series  for  five  years  (before  the  lapse  of 
which  period  of  time  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  cure)  is  very 
great.  It  has  been  done,  however,  by  Flaischlen,  who  has 
published  48  cases  operated  on  through  the  vagina  by 
C.  Ruge  and  himself ;  of  these  48  cases,  17  remained  free 
from  recurrence  for  from  seven  to  eighteen  and  a  half 
years — that  is,  35  per  cent. — and  9  of  these  17  cases  were 
cancer  of  the  cervix. 

Lewers,  of  61  patients  operated  on  by  the  vagina  for 
!  cancer  of  the  cervix,  had  at  least  10  (16  per  cent.)  well 
after  five  years.  Thomas  Wilson  Jhad  2  patients,  of  14 
operated  on,  who  remained  free  from  recurrence  after  five 
years,  and  perhaps  more  than  2,  as  6  of  the  cases  could 
not  be  traced ;  his  results  show  at  least  14.3  per  cent,  of 
cures. 

Of  the  first  25  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  I  operated 
on  at  University  College  Hospital  by  high  amputation 
(19  cases)  and  vaginal  hysterectomy  (6  cases)  all  recovered 
from  the  operation,  and  there  remained  free  from  recur- 
rence for  five  years  6  patients,  and  perhaps  more  than  6, 
as  Eeveral  of  the  patients  could  not  be  traced  for  five 
years  after  operation.  The  percentage  of  cures  in  this 
series  is  at  least  24,  one  of  them,  however,  recurred 
after  six  years  and  died  eight  years  after  vaginal 
hysterectomy ;  the  other  5  cases  remain  well,  3  of  them 
after  eleven  years. 

Of  W.  H.  Baker's  10  cases  of  amputation  of  the  cervix 
for  cancer,  4  remained  free  from  recurrence  after  twenty 
years. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  have  now  been  pub- 
lished of  cancer  of  the  cervix  which  remained  well  twenty 
years  after  operation ;  we  are,  therefore,  I  think  justified 
in  speaking  of  the  cases  as  cured,  and  not  merely  as 
"  surviving  to  a  distant  period  "  ;  for  if  a  patient  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  cured  after  twentyyears'  freedom  from 
recurrence  neither  can  she  after  fifty  years ;  in  this 
respect  we  must  count  no  woman  happy  till  she  is  dead. 

It  is  universally  known  tliat  cancer  of  the  body  is  much 
less  virulent  than  cancerof  the  cervix  ;  some  gynaecologists 
claim  from  66  to  100  per  cent,  of  five  year  cures-  B 
which  I  believe  give  too  favourable  an  impression  ol 
the  results  of  operation.  The  fact  is  that  no  one 
operator  can  have  a  large  experience  of  opera- 
tions   on    cancer    of    the    body    of    the    uterus,    which 


is,  in  comparison  with  cervical  cancer,  an  uncommon 
disease.  In  support  of  this  I  may  add  that  the  100  per 
cent,  five  years'  cure  rate  is  in  one  instance  based  on 
3  cases. 

If  we  may  take  it  that  about  one-third  of  the 
cases  of  cancer  in  which  operation  is  performed 
while  the  disease  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  uterus 
are  "cured,"  there  still  remains  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cases  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  gynaeco- 
logists at  a  stage  of  the  disease  when  radical  operation 
is  either  of  doubtful  utility  or  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. An  immense  literature  exists  on  the  subject  of  the 
operability  percentage  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix ; 
I  have  found  it  vary  amongst  different  authors  from  6  to 
92  9  per  cent.  Any  one  who  cares  to  believe  that  92.9 
represents  fairly  the  percentage  of  operable  eases  is  in 
this  free  country  (from  which  the  statistics  are  not 
derived)  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  will  only  remark  that 
any  one  can  make  his  operability  percentage  as  large  as 
he  likes  by  operating  on  cases  in  which  there  is  no  chance 
of  cure,  or  as  small  as  he  likes  by  operating  only  on  the 
very  early  cases  ;  and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  one  to  state  accurately  what  his  percentage  of  opera- 
bility is,  for  such  an  exact  statement  would  mean  that  he 
kept  accurate  and  available  records  of  every  case  of  cancer 
he  had  ever  seen,  sent  to  him  for  his  opinion  during  his 
visit  to  his  hospital  wards,  seen  in  the  hospital  wards  of  his 
colleagues,  or  in  private  practice.  If  this  be  borne  in  mind, 
it  is  in  my  opinion  a  liberal  allowance  if  one  supposes 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  seen  in  this 
country  to  be  in  a  condition  which  offers  a  reasonable 
chance  of  cure  by  the  ordinary  vaginal  operations.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  at  least  have  come  too  late  to  be  operated 
on ;  two-thirds  of  those  in  which  an  operation  may  be 
done  are  too  late  to  be  cured. 

The  operability  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  has 
been  increased  by  the  auxiliary  paravaginal  incision, 
and  especially  by  the  extended  abdominal  operation, 
which  enabled  Wertheim  to  operate  on  no  less  than 
45  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  cases  seen  during  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  extended  abdominal  operation 
permits  of  a  wider  removal  of  the  growth,  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  surgery  for  malignant  disease,  than 
any  vaginal  operation :  it  also  permits  removal  of  affected 
glands  or  ureters,  which  is  impossible  by1  the  vagina.  It 
is  therefore  a  valuable  advance  in  gynaecological  surgery, 
but  is  attended  by  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality  (20  per 
cent,  in  Wertheim's  hands).  This  rate  of  mortality  is 
being  gradually  lowered  ;  but  I  think  it  must  of  necessity 
have  a  higher  mortality  than  the  vaginal  operation,  while 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  increased  mortality  will 
be  compensated  by  the  increased  number  of  cures.  A 
table  is  published  of  Wertheim's  results  which  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  absolute  cures— that  is,  of  cases  seen — 
after  five  years  is  less  after  Wertheim's  operation  (11  per 
cent.)  than  after  vaginal  hysterectomy  by  Olshausen  (about 
14  3  per  cent.). 

Notwithstanding  its  high  mortality-rate,  no  one  who  has 
performed  the  operation  can  doubt  that  it  has  come  to 
stay.  The  cases  published  by  Thring,  where  the  uterus, 
together  with  cancerous  glands,  were  removed  from  8 
patients,  who  remained  well  after  five  years,  and  the  case 
published  by  Doderlein,  where  the  uterus,  ureter,  and 
kidney  were  removed  for  cancer  involving  the  wall  of  the 
ureter,  with  freedom  from  recurrence  after  three  and  a  half 
years,  are  sufficient  to  prove  its  value  in  somewhat  ad- 
vanced cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  to  which  class  it 
should  in  my  opinion  be  limited.  An  unfortunate  effect 
of  the  operation  has  been  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
profession  rather  towards  extensive  operations  than 
towards  early  diagnosis. 

Any  one  who  carefully  studies  a  series  of  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  treated  by  vaginal  operation  will 
be  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  cases  cured  are  the 
early  cases,  with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  of  whieh 
I  have  myself  seen  two.  One,  a  very  early  case  of 
cancer  of  the  portio  of  which  I  confidently  anticipated  a 
permanent  cure,  was  rapidly  followed  by  general  dissemi- 
nation of  cancer  through  the  glands  of  the  body;  in  the 
other  a  very  extensive  cervical  growth,  about  the  entire 
removal  of  which  by  vaginal  hysterectomy  I  had  some 
doubt  after  the  operation,  and  in  which  I  looked  forward 
to  an  early  recurrence,  was  followed  by  a  permanent 
cure.      Similar    cases    have    been    published    by   other 
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gynaecologists.  In  studying  snch  a  series  it  will  also  be 
found  that  the  cases  cured  have  usually  a  short  history. 

If  a  third  of  the  cases  now  operated  on  are  curable — 
and  only  exceptionally  is  a  very  early  case  not  curable 
—It  follows  that  if  we  could  get  the  cases  in  the 
very  early  stage  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  would 
be  curable  by  vaginal  operations  having  a  very  small 
mortality,  without  resorting  to  the  dangerous  ex- 
tended abdominal  operation  except  In  special  cases.  In 
expressing  this  opinion,  I  am  aware  that  cancer  is  some- 
times found  in  the  glands  when  the  parametrium  is  free ; 
glandular  infection,  however,  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  very  rare. 

Experience  in  this  country  shows  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  patients  present  themselves  to  gynaecologists 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  If  we  look  for  the  reasons 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  we  iind  them  in  : 

1.  The  patient's  ignorance  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

2.  The  practitioner's  delay  in  examining  the  patient 
who  has  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  (abnormal 
haemorrhage  and  discharge). 

3.  The  patient's  disinclination  or  refusal  to  submit  to 
examination. 

4.  The  occasional  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
benign  and  malignant  tumours,  especially  in  the  body  of 
the  uterus. 

Patients  are  ignorant  of  the  main  features  of  the  dis- 
ease— namely,  that  It  m&y  occur  in  comparatively  young 
women  (with  rare  exceptions  over  25  years  of  age) ;  that 
the  main  symptoms  are  abnormal  haemorrhage  and  dis- 
charge ;  that  it  is  not  as  a  rule  attended  by  pain  in  its  early 
stages,  and  that  it  is  then  curable  by  operation  involving 
little  risk  to  life.  They  regard  haemorrhage  and  discharge 
occurring  at  the  menopause  as  of  little  consequence, 
whereas  every  such  case  requires  immediate  examination, 
though  the  symptoms  will  not  necessarily  be  due  to 
morbid  growth.  They  do  not  know  that  any  haemorrhage 
occurring  from  the  uterus  after  the  menopause  is  in  the 
great  bulk  of  cases  dus  to  cancer,  and  should  lead  the 
patient  to  consult  a  doctor  without  a  day's  delay.  They 
do  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  a  woman 
iB  suffering  from  cancer  or  not  without  making  a  vaginal 
examination.  From  modesty  and  dread  they  Bhrink  from 
examination,  or  even  refuse  to  submit  to  it.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  widows,  the  disease  may  exist  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  practitioner  is  cot 
always  free  from  blame  in  the  matter.  It  is  not  com- 
mon nowadays  to  find  a  doctor  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  main  features  of  the  disease  just  alluded 
to;  but  experience  shows  that  it  is  a  very  common 
thine;  indeed  to  find  that  medicines  and  lotions  have 
been  ordered  for  haemorrhage  or  discharge  without 
any  examination  being  made  for  weeks  or  months 
after  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared.  The  reason  for 
this  unfortunate  practice  may  be  a  fear  to  offend  the 
patient.the  time  consumed  by  a  gynaecological  examina- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  which  sometimes  exists  in  making 
a  diagnosis.  But  it  ia  clearly  the  practitioner's  duty  to 
advise  an  examination,  a  course  not  less  indicated  by  a 
regard  for  his  patient's  interests  than  for  his  own ;  for  as  a 
court  of  law  has  condemned— in  my  opinion  wrongly  con- 
demned— a  general  practitioner  for  not  making  an  intra- 
uterine examination  in  the  early  stage  of  a  doubtfully 
septic  pnerperium,  so  It  is  possible  that  an  action  at  law 
would  lie  against  him  for  neglecting  to  make  an  examina- 
tion which  Is  the  only  means  of  diagnosing  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  and  so  depriving  the  patient  of  the  chance  of  cure 
by  operation. 

The  first  remedy  which  suggests  itself  ia  the  diffusion 
amongst  women  over  25  years  of  age  of  knowledge  of  the 
early  symptoms  and  general  features  of  the  disease  and 
of  the  facts  that  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
Dhysical  examination,  and  cure  can  be  effected  by  opera- 
tion and  by  operation  alone.  AYhile  this  course  is  ideally 
desirable,  many  difficulties  present  themselves  in  its 
practical  application.  In  Germany  the  lay  press  has 
been  used  for  carrying  on  the  campaign  against  cancer  of 
the  uterus  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  public  or  professional 
opinion  in  this  country  would  coantenance  such  a  line  of 
conduct.  By  means  of  this  appeal  to  the  public  Winter 
increased  the  percentage  of  women  who  applied  for  advice 


within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  symptoms  from 
33  to  57  per  cent. 

Much  might  be  done  by  doctors,  nurses,  and  midwives 
in  producing  a  gradual  diffusion  amongst  women  of 
knowledge  of  the  main  features  of  the  disease.  It  would, 
be  well  if  tee  attention  of  all  nurses  and  midwives  ware 
called  to  the  importance  of  the  early  symptoms  oi 
cancer,  either  by  lecture  or  otherwise.  Dr.  Lewers  five 
years  ago  suggested  the  issue  of  a  short  leatlet  by  the 
Cancer  Commission.  But  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.  It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way.  I  hope  that  the  discussion  to-day  will  point  out 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  overcome.  Perhaps  the  Royal, 
Society  of  Medicine  would  be  the  fittest  body  to  carry  out 
this  propaganda.  I  do  not  think  that  this  terrible  disease 
can  ever  be  adequately  treated  until  women  are  by  some 
means  informed  of  its  early  symptoms  ani  of  the  urgent, 
necessity  of  their  seeking  medical  advice  without  delay. 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  bringing  this 
knowledge  to  the  minds  of  women,  there  can  he  none  in 
appealing  to  all  general  practitioners  to  examine  by 
finger,  speculum,  and,  if  necessary,  by  removal  of  growth 
for  microscopic  examination,  all  cases  of  bleeding  and 
discharge  which  may  be  due  to  cancer,  and  not  to  pre- 
scribe lor  such  patients  without  making  or  advising 
examination.  The  use  of  the  speculum  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  at  an 
early  stage,  the  friability  of  the  growth  or  ulcer  and 
bleeding  on  examination  being  it3  most  important 
features.  If  doubt  exists,  a  small  wedge  of  tissue,  in- 
cluding the  healthy  tissue,  should  be  cut  from  the 
cervix  and  a  microscopic  section  should  be  made.  At 
the  present  time  abundant  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  sections  exist  in  the  pathological  institutes 
of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  rare  adenoma  malignum  of  the  cervix  closely 
resembles  t'ne  normal  glands  under  the  microscope. 
Regard  should  be  had  to  the  clinical  features  as  well 
as  to  the  microscopic  appearances. 

In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  cervix 
should  be  dilated  by  a  laminaria  tent,  followed  by 
Hegar's  dilators,  till  the  finger  can  be  introduced.  Soft 
growth,  of  a  whitish  colour,  removed  from  the  body  of 
the  uterus  is  almost  always  malignant,  as  is  also  friable 
growth  in  mass  and  an  irregular  ulcerated  cavity.  The 
curette  may  be  lightly  used  if  but  little  growth  is  found 
with  the  finger.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  from 
inflamed  hypertrophied  endometrium  is  sometimes 
difficult  unless  a  portion  of  the  muscular  wall  be 
removed  with  the  curette.  It  is  usually  a  case  for  a 
pathological  expert,  whose  opinion,  however,  should  be 
considered  In  connexion  with  the  clinical  features  of  the 
ease,  which  in  doubtful  cases  are  not  less  valuable  than 
the  microscopic  appearances  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  These 
eases  of  cancer  of  the  body  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
common  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  should  rarely 
present  difficulties  in  diagnosis  te  the  general  practitioner 
if  he  will  examine  the  case  with  the  speculum  and  look 
for  friability  of  tissue  and  bleeding  on  pressure  with  a 
sound.  Unfortunately  the  important  subject  of  gynae- 
cology does  not  receive  as  much  attention  from  students 
and  examining  bodies  as  it  deserves.  Recently  a  little 
advance  has  been  made  in  making  attendance  in  the 
gynaecological  wards  or  out-patient  room  compulsory  on 
all  students.  Every  student  thus  has  an  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  methods  of  examination  by 
finger  and  speculum,  Regarding  the  speculum  as  most- 
important  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  cervix 
by  the  general  practitioner,  I  allow  the  students  in  my 
ward  to  pass  the  speculum  in  all  cases  requiring  it ; 
they  thus  not  only  become  familiar  with  various  ap- 
pearances in  the  cervix,  but  are  able  to  expose  the 
cervix  with  certainty,  a  matter  sometimes  presenting  a 
little  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  practical  experience. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  younger  generation 
of  general  practitioners  is  becoming  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  early  diagnosis  and  the  necessity  of  local 
examination  before  prescribing.  As  an  instance  of  the 
service  which  the  family  doctor  may  render  his  patient 
I  may  mention  a  cage  where  I  figured  in  the  less 
important  role  of  operator.  Over  eight  years  ago  a 
widow  lady,  aged  63,  was  being  attended  by  a  medical 
friend  for  an  attack  of  influenza,  when  she  casually 
remarked  that  ehe  had  a  slight  vaginal  discharge.     The 
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doctor  at  once  suggested  an  examination,  to  which  the 
patient  slightly  demurred,  but  consented  on  the  doctor's 
explaining  its  importance.  He  found  a  growth  on  the 
cervix  which  he  feared  was  malignant,  and  asked  me  to 
see  the  case  with  him,  when  I  was  able  to  confirm  his 
diagnosis.  The  cervix  was  removed  by  the  high  amputa- 
tion with  the  Paequelin  cautery,  and  the  growth  proved 
to  be  a  equamous  carcinoma.  The  patient  has  had  no 
trouble  since,  and  is  in  perfect  health  at  the  present  time. 
This  patient  undoubtedly  owes  her  life  to  that  general 
practitioner,  and  I  think  no  words  are  necessary  to  urge 
his  practice  as  an  example  to  be  followed.  I  therefore 
close  my  remarks  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  practitioners 
of  this  great  Association  to  examine  their  patients  at  the 
earlieet  opportunity,  while  there  is  yet  time  for  them  to 
be  cured. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mrs.  Scharlier  heartily  endorsed  everything  that  Dr. 
Herbert  Spencer  had  said.  It  was  a  lamentable  fact  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  cancer  of  the  uterus  was 
not  detected  until  the  time  favourable  for  operation  had 
passed.  She  attributed  this  partly  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  patient  to  mention  her  condition  owing  to  a  dread 
of  her  fears  being  confirmed  and  also  from  reasons  of 
modesty.  A  large  percentage  of  doctors  did  not  examine 
sufficiently  early  because  («)  in  dispensary  and  out-patient 
practice  there  were  many  difficulties,  such  as  want  of  time 
and  want  ot  space;  (J)  they  did  not  like  to  press  exami- 
nation on  an  unwilling  patient:  (c)  many  men  of  the  older 
generation  had  not  been  trained  in  the  methods  of  vaginal 
examination,  and  doubted  how  far  the  examination  even 
when  made  would  throw  light  upon  the  case.  It  was 
common  knowledge  that  women  frequently  consulted 
curses  rather  than  medical  practitioners,  and  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  nurses  of  the  early  signs  and  symptoms 
of  cancer  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  public.  In 
consequence  of  the  slight  and  misleading  nature  of  the 
earlier  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  ul:rus  it  was  difficult 
to  persuade  the  public  that  so  much  significance  ought  to 
be  attached  to  haemorrhage,  and  little  advance  would  be 
made  in  controlling  this  disease  until  doctors,  nurses,  and 
the  public  realized  the  supreme  importance  of  haemor- 
rhage if  it  was  abnormal  either  in  amount  or  in  time.  She 
dwelt  on  the  additional  difficulty  of  diagnos's  in  early 
cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  endometrium,  cases  in 
which  the  uterus  was  scarcely  enlarged,  and  where  the  os 
and  cervix  appeared  to  be  perfectly  normal.  She  fully 
agreed  with  Dr.  Spencer  that  if  abnormal  haemorrhage 
occurred  it  was  the  practitioner's  duty  to  dilate  the  cervix 
uteri,  to  examine  with  the  finger,  to  curette,  and  to 
submit  the  curettage  to  microscopic  examination,  always 
remembering  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  microscope 
to  prove  a  negative.  The  positive  finding  of  malignant 
characters  in  the  curettage  meant  much,  the  failure  to 
■find  it  meant  nothing  except  that  the  curette  had  not 
touched  a  portion  of  endometrium  which  was  undergoing 
carcinomatous  change. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Galaisin  (London)  said  that,  of  the  two 
lines  in  which  improvement  might  be  hoped  for, 
that  which  depended  upon  medical  practitioners 
and  that  which  depended  upon  the  patients,  he 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  effective  for 
the  former  than  the  publication  of  Dr.  Spencer's  admir- 
able address,  in  which  he  found  absolutely  nothing  to 
criticize.  Though  the  early  symptoms  of  cancer  ought  to 
be  well  known  to  doctors,  doubtful  symDtoms  were  still 
sometimes  treated  without  either  a  consultation  or  micro- 
scopical investigation.  Tn  the  last  case  of  uterine  cancer 
on  which  he  had  operated,  irregular  haemorrhage  supposed 
to  be  due  to  an  erosion  had  been  treated  for  more  than  two 
years,  after  which  the  patient  had  gone  to  a  new  doctor, 
who  at  once  sent  her  for  consulcation.  Dr.  Galabin 
operated  by  the  abdomen,  and  was  able  to  remove  the 
uterus  with  extensive  metastases,  but  the  patient's  chance 
of  escaping  a  recurrence  was  naturally  a  poor  one.  He 
thought  it  of  great  importance  to  investigate  suspicious 
cases  of  erosion,  laceration,  and  inflammation  of  cervix  ; 
nnd,  in  the  absence  of  canoer,  in  many  instances  to  per- 
form a  plastic  operation  as  a  prophylactic.  The  reluctance 
of  patients  to  submit  t>  a  local  examination  ought  not 
now  to  be  Insuperable,  since,  if  they  could  not  otherwise 
be  persuaded,  they  might  be  sent  for  consul! ation  to  a 
iady  doctor.     In  cancer  of  the  cervix  there  was  rarely  any 


difficulty  in  deciding  the  diagnosis  by  the  microscope.  In 
cancer  of  the  fundus  the  result  was  occasionally  doubtful. 
If  symptoms  recurred,  he  considered  it  of  great  impor- 
tance not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  single  negative  result ;  and 
even,  if  haemorrhage  after  the  menopause  continued  to 
recur,  to  remove  the  uterus  for  the  sake  of  security.  Per- 
sistent pain  was  sometimes  a  significant  symptom  of  early 
cancer  of  the  fundus,  though  in  that  of  the  cervix 
it  meant  a  stage  too  late  for  cure.  In  patients  who  had 
passed  the  menopause  he  had  found  it  prove  to  indicate 
cancer  in  cases  in  which  the  small  size  of  the  uterus  had 
led  experts  to  think  that  disease  impossible,  or  even  in 
which  microscopic  investigation  had  given  a  negative 
result.  Among  the  delusions  of  women  which  led  them 
to  postpone  coming  for  advice  the  most  common  and 
important  was  to  attribute  to  the  change  of  life,  not 
merely  the  occurrence  of  a  more  profuse  period  than  usual 
after  an  increasing  interval,  but  excessive  lcsseB  without 
any  increase  of  the  interval,  and  all  kinds  of  irregular 
haemorrhage.  It  was  advisable  also  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge that  cancer  of  the  uterus  occurred  earlier  in  life 
I lian  other  forms  of  cancer;  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
after  30,  and  occurred  even  between  25  and  30.  He  had 
met  with  sarcoma  of  the  cervix  at  as  early  an  age  as  17. 
It  should  be  generally  known  also  that  leucorrhoea  coming 
on  after  the  menopause,  or  watery  or  sem: -purulent 
leucorrhoea  at  any  age,  was  a  suspicious  symptom,  since 
many  cases  of  cancer  caused  no  bleeding  at  all  till  the 
disease  was  beyond  cure,  though  irregular  haemorrhage, 
and  haemorrhage  after  the  menopause,  were,  of  course,  the 
most  significant  symptoms  of  all.  He  agreed  with  Dr. 
Spencer  in  deprecating  undue  pessimism  as  to  the 
prospects  of  permanent  cure  after  operation.  Now  that  he 
was  getting  older  he  received  occasionally  letters  from 
practitioners  reporting  that  patients  of  whom  he  had  lost 
sight  were  remaining  well  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years  after 
operation,  which  in  those  days  was  generally  supravaginal 
amputation  of  cervix.  He  had  even  had  one  case  of 
apparent  cure  for  over  eight  years  (by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  pure  formalin)  of  cancer  recurrent  in  the  vaginal 
cicatrix  after  hysterectomy.  He  thought  that  the  very 
different  results  obtained  by  different  surgeons  might 
depend  upon  infection  in  the  course  of  operation;  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  swab  out  with  formalin  solution  at  the 
end  of  the  operation  in  the  hope  of  averting  this.  For 
the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  he  was  in  favour  of 
leaflets  explaining  not  only  the  early  symptoms  but  the 
curability  of  cancer,  being  distributed  to  all  nurses  and 
midwives,  and  perhaps  also  to  patients  attending  gynaeco- 
logical out-patient  departments.  Doubtless  this  might 
lead  to  many  persons  imagining  that  they  had  cancer 
when  they  had  not,  but  this  was  a  less  evil  than  their 
neglecting  early  symptoms  till  it  was  too  late  for  cure. 

Professor  Strassmann  (Berlin)  said :  It  is  indubitable  that 
the  best  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  recoveries  from 
uterine  cancer  will  be  by  its  earlier  recognition.  In 
Germany  there  are  records  of  about  22,000  sufferers  from 
that  disease;  among  them  only  1,500  or  2,000  are  saved. 
The  operabtlity  varies  from  30  per  cent,  when  cases  are  so 
treated  only  in  the  early  stages,  to  76  per  cent,  when  even 
advanced  cases  are  dealt  with.  The  number  of  esses 
surviving  for  five  years  without  recurrence  is  from  30  to  45 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on.  Every  patient  should 
be  asked  when  the  first  symptom  appeared,  not  merely  for 
clinical  purposes,  but  to  determine  the  reason  they 
delayed  seeking  advice.  Winter's  investigations  showed 
that  only  about  one  one-half  the  suffererB  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  doctor,  and  that  even  these  were  not  all 
at  once  examined  and  treated  in  the  right  way,  but  were 
given  ergot,  hydrastis  or  hot  injections,  and  in  some 
instances  improved  for  a  few  weeks.  I  therefore  think 
it  necessary  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  general  practi- 
tioners on  the  necessity  of  an  early  diagnosis;  and  now, 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  Germany,  similar  appeals  have 
been  sent  to  the  medical  profession  by  the  scientific 
societies.  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Section  such  an 
appeal  which  the  Berlin  Society  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  issued  to  all  the  practitioners  in  that  city  and 
the  neighbouring  province  asking  for  their  help  in  the 
campaign  against  cancer.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  reasons  why 
such  symptoms  are  overlooked  or  neglected.  It  recom- 
mends that  in  every  case  in  which  malignant  disease  of 
the  cervix  is  at  all  suspected,  a  portion  of  the  suspected 
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tisane  should  be  obtained  by  excision  or  enrettement,  and 
sent  to  a  member  of  tlie  Society,  who  will  examine  it 
microscopically  and  make  a  diagnosis.  The  family  doctor 
who  secures  an  early  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer  merits 
as  much  commendation  as  the  operator  who  removes  it 
successfully.  But  in  Germany  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  sufferers  from  this  disease  In  the  first  instance  seek 
advice  from  niidwives,  by  whom  in  that  country  nine- 
tenths  of  all  confinements  are  atterlded.  It  was  therefore 
considered  necessary  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the  midwives 
also,  and  I  lay  on  the  table  a  paper  sent  to  each  of  them, 
which  gi%'es  a  short  account  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
the  earliest  to  appear  in  suspicious  cases — bleeding, 
especially  bleeding  after  coitu?,  and  discharge — and  in 
which  we  point  out  very  earnestly  that  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  a  midwife  to  treat  these  symptoms; 
that  their  doty  is  to  refer  such  cases  to  a  medical  man  for 
immediate  examination,  and  that  by  urging  submission 
to  such  examination  at  once  they  will  greatly  benefit  and 
perhaps  save  the  lives  of  their  patients.  We  also  draw 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  onset  of  cancer  is 
not  attended  by  pain,  and  that  the  absence  of  pain  is  not 
evidence  that  cancer  does  not  exist.  But  some  patients 
do  not  consult  either  a  physician  or  a  midwife,  and 
Winter,  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  the  early  symptoms 
of  cancer  of  the  uterus  to  their  knowledge,  caused  articles 
on  the  subject  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  An  epidemic 
of  carelnomaphobia  arose,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  the  early 
stages  of  cancer  which  sought  advice  at  his  clinic.  I 
believe  that  great  benefit  would  arise  from  the  instruction 
of  women  of  the  labouring  classes  on  this  matter,  and 
that  popular  lectures  on  the  subject,  illustrated  by 
the  demonstration  of  specimens  of  the  uterus  when 
healthy,  when  slightly  affected,  and  when  destroyed 
by  the  disease,  would  make  them  understand 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  medical  advice. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  some  families  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  the  wo aien  die  from  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
ovaries,  uterus,  or  other  organs.  If,  after  the  death  of  onr> 
member  of  such  a  family,  other  relations  demand  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  them  becoming  affected  in  a 
similar  way,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  disease  is 
not  infectious,  bat  'hat  they  will  do  well,  as  a  kind  of 
insurance,  to  present  themselves  for  examination  every 
three  or  six  months.  It  is  our  duty  to  speak  frankly  to  out- 
patients ;  if  a  woman  with  certain  symptoms  refuses  to 
submit  to  examination,  we  must  say  that  a  cancer  may 
exist.  U  one  is  found  in  a  case  in  which  there  has  been 
no  sucb  refusal  and  the  patient  consents  to  operation,  it 
would  be  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  disclose  to  ber  the 
diagnosis.  If  an  operation  is  refused,  w^  must  explain 
that  there  is  no  other  means  of  cure,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
real  situation  must  be  explained.  Only  an  experienced 
operator  can  form  an  opinion  as  to  a  case  being  beyond 
treatment,  and  in  such  cases  the  sufferer  herself  need  not 
be  informed,  bu'  the  truth  should  be  told  to  her  husband 
or  some  member  of  her  family.  I  entirely  agree  that 
abdominal  operation  at  present  is  a  dangerous  one — 
Wertheim's  mortality,  even  as  improved,  is  20  per  cent. — 
in  fact,  the  more  extensive  the  operation,  the  higher  is 
the  primary  mortality.  The  course  adopted  by  the 
operator  depends  upon  his  personal  character.  One  whose 
heart  is  full  of  pity  for  the  patient  suffering  from  a  terrible 
disease,  Inevitably  fatal,  and  in  the  meantime  not  only 
painful,  but  entailing  the  loss  of  the  affection  of  her 
family  from  its  offensive  nature  and  from  fear  of  infection, 
will  operate,  even  though  life  may  be  shortened  by 
immediate  death :  another  thinks  it  better  to  let  the 
patient  live  a  few  more  months,  even  if  in  pain  and 
distress.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  explain  the  situation 
fully,  and  to  act,  according  to  the  patient's  own  wishes 
if  it  has  been  explained  to  her,  or  otherwise,  according  to 
those  of  her  family.  At  all  events,  we  who  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  recognition  of  cancer  of  the  uterus 
in  its  early  stages  are  under  an  obligation  to  extend  that 
knowledge  to  others,  sure  of  a  fruitful  result  of  seed  thus 
sown.  [Professor  Strassmann  then  described  the  specimens 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Pathological  Museum.] 

Mr.  Bowreman  Jessett  (London)  said:  That  uterine 
cancer  when  seen  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth 
is  curable  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  I  have 
proved  over  and  over  again.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  seen  patients  on  whom  I  have  operated 


—some  as  long  ago  as  1884,  and  others  at  somewhat 
shorter  periods,  either  by  high  amputation  of  the  cervix 
or  by  vaginal  hysterectomy — who  are  perfectly  well  and 
have  never  had  any  recurrence  of  the  disease  since  the 
operation.  If,  then,  patients  can  be  freed  from  their  disease 
by  such  minor  operations  as  high  amputation  of  the  cervix 
or  vaginal  hysterectomy  when  such  disease  is  discovered 
in  its  early  stage,  it  will  at  once  be  recognized  how 
important  it  must  be  to  educate  women  to  recognize 
the  significance  of  symptoms  which  may  point  to  any 
abnormal  condition  connected  with  the  uterine  functions. 
The  onus  of  this  must  undoubtedly  fall  to  the  lot  of 
medical  men,  for  it  is  to  them  that  patients  of  necessity 
apply  in  the  first  instance.  I  would  urge  upon  these 
gentlemen  that  they  should  in  all  cases  of  abnormal 
haemorrhage  or  discharge  insist  upon  an  examination — at 
first  digital,  afterwards,  if  necessary,  with  the  speculum. 
Even  by  these  means  it  is  often  impossible  to  diagnose 
with  certainty  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  if  any  exist. 
In  early  cancer  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  uterus,  if 
any  doubt  exist  a  email  piece  should  be  removed  for 
microscopic  examinaticn.  In  early  cancer  of  the  fundus 
or  body  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  an  accurate 
diagnosis  unless  the  patient  is  placed  under  an  anaes- 
thetic and  the  uterine  canal  dilated  and  curetted.  In 
cases,  however,  of  excessive  hacmorrhage  occurring  in 
patients  over  35  or  40  years,  when  the  os  and  cervix 
are  iound  on  examination  to  be  healthy  but  on  intro- 
ducing a  sound  into  the  cavity  bleeding  occurs,  malignant 
disease  of  the  body  may  as  a  rule  be  suspected.  This 
should  be  confirmed  by  curetting  and  the  debris  examined 
by  a  competent  pathologist.  In  all  cases  in  which  the 
cavity  is  dilated  digital  exploration  should  be  made  first, 
as  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  uterine  haemorrhage  is 
frequently  caused  by  uterine  polyps  or  submucous  fibroids, 
which  if  recognized  may  be  readily  removed  and  the 
patient  cuiei.  The  one  great  difficulty  which  has  to  be 
contended  with  is  undoubtedly  the  ignorance  of  women  in 
understanding  the  significance  of  abnormal  discharge  or 
pain,  and  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  know  how  to  educate 
them  in  the  matter.  lam  convinced  that  many  women  shirk 
consulting  their  medical  man  from  natural  but  ill-timed 
modesty,  fearing  he  may  wish  fcr  an  examination; 
secondly,  because  they  believe  the  haemorrhage  or  dis- 
charge they  suffer  from  is  due  to  natural  causes  or 
change  of  life ;  and,  lastly,  they  dread  the  verdict, 
for  unfortunately  the  lay  press  of  late  years  has 
lent  itself  so  much  to  the  discussion  of  cancer, 
and  the  various  nostrums  which  have  been  reported 
as  cures,  that  the  laity  are  apt  to  think  from  the  perusal  of 
these  that  they  are  possible  victims  of  this  terrible 
disease.  What  is  required  is  to  encourage  patients  to 
apply  early  when  suffering  from  any  abnormal  symptoms ; 
to  impress  upon  them  that  in  the  early  stages  the 
disease  is  curable.  This  can  only  be  accomplished,  in  my 
opinion,  bj  the  family  medical  attendant ;  it  is  to  him  the 
mother  of  a  family  applies  in  all  cases  of  trouble,  and  it 
can  be  only  by  the  confidence  existing  between  the 
medical  attendant  and  patient  that  we  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish this  very  desirable  end.  With  respect  to  treatment 
there  can  enly  be  one  end  to  be  aimed  at,  namely,  total 
extirpation  of  the  diseased  part.  This  can  bs  accom- 
plished in  very  early  easts,  in  which  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  organ,  as  has  been  proved  by 
Sir  John  Williams  and  other  eminent  gynaecologists  and 
confirmed  by  my  own  practice,  by  high  amputation 
of  the  cervix.  I  have,  however,  discarded  this  opera- 
tion for  many  years  in  favour  of  total  extirpation  of 
the  uterus  by  the  vaginal  route,  as  by  the  high  opera- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  you  have  got  free  of  the 
disease.  By  vaginal  hysterectomy  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  a  large  number  of  my  patients  have  been 
free  from  any  recurrence  for  a  number  of  years.  Un- 
doubtedly in  some  cases  it  is  wiser  to  remove  the 
diseased  organ  by  the  abdominal  route,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  this  operation  that  the  glands  can  be 
removed  and  any  oisease  which  may  implicate  tbe 
ureters  be  dissected  out,  but  surely  if  the  disease 
has  extended  so  far,  recurrence  at  an  early  date  is  certain. 
The  pendulum  has,  in  the  present  age.  swung  much  too  far 
over,  tending  to  very  extensive  operations  when  often 
lesser  ones  may  answer  equally  as  good  a  purpose,  and  if 
correct  statistics  of  operations  carried  out  by  these  very 
radical    methods    could  be  obtained,  I    am  strongly  of 
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opinion  that  gynaecologists  would  be  content  to  allow  the 
pendulum  to  swing  back  to  more  conservative  measures. 
In  1896  I  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject  at  the  British 
Gynaecological  Society,  and  drew  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty attending  early  diagnosis  of  uterine  cancer,  and  gave 
particulars  of  70  cases  in  which  I  had  then  performed 
vaginal  hysterectomy  for  its  treatment.  Since  then  I  have 
performed  over  200  such  operations.  In  that  paper 
I  tried  ta  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  sym- 
ptoms which  may  lead  one  to  suspect  early  cancer 
of  the  uterus.  These  symptoms,  although  varying  con- 
siderably, are  nearly  always  present  in  one  form  or 
another.  Age  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor ;  the 
majority  of  those  I  have  seen  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
45  and  55,  or  just  about  the  menopause.  Pain  in  many 
cases  is  the  earliest  symptom,  not  acute,  but  more  a  sense 
of  fullness  and  weight  accompanied  by  slight  pain  of  a 
forcing  or  neuralgic  character  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
back  or  abdomen.  The  pain  is  seldom  such  as  to  cause 
patients  to  seek  advice,  as  after  a  night's  rest  or  keeping 
in  a  recumbent  position  they  are  often  relieved.  In 
many  cases  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  pain;  when 
present,  however,  it  is  an  important  factor,  and  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Discharge  is  always  present,  but  often 
attracts  little  attention,  it  being  considered  to  be  an 
ordinary  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  and  of  no  importance. 
But  when  one  is  consulted  in  respect  to  this,  care  should 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  discharge, 
whether  purulent  or  bloodstained,  or  serous  and  badly- 
smelling.  Should  any  of  these  conditions  be  present, 
examination  should  be  insisted  upon,  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  will  be  revealed.  Haemorrhage  is 
an  important  symptom,  and  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  fundus  or  body  of  the  uterus  is 
the  first  and  may  be  the  only  symptom.  In  persons  past 
the  climacteric,  bleeding  must  be  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  suspicion,  and  if  accompanied  by  purulent  or 
serous  discharge,  and  sense  of  weight  and  dull  aching 
pain,  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  diagnostic  of  cancer 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In  younger  women  there 
are  many  causes  of  menorrhagia  and  metrorrhagia, 
that  is,  polyps  or  submucous  fibroids,  endometritis,  etc. ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  haemorrhage  is  present  a  most 
careful  and  searching  examination  should  be  made. 
These,  then,  are  briefly  some  of  the  symptoms  of  early 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  But  early  examination  must  be  the 
keynote  to  my  observations ;  without  this  a  definite  and 
correct  diagnosis  cannot  be  arrived  at.  This  is  the  more 
important  as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  extent  of 
the  disease  and  its  situation  can  be  ascertained,  and 
without  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  advise  as  to  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted,  whether  the  case  is  operable  or 
not,  whether  an  abdominal  or  vaginal  operation  should  be 
recommended.  My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  if  an  operation  is  to 
be  advised,  the  uterus  can  be  removed  by  vaginal 
hysterectomy  quite  as  readily  as  by  abdominal,  with  less 
risk  to  life  and  with  considerably  less  shock  to  the 
patient.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  I 
am  quite  ready  to  admit  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
advisable  to  recommend  the  abdominal  route ;  and  the 
cases  I  would  select  for  this  operation  are  tho;e  in  which 
the  disease  has  commenced  and  is  present  in  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  uterus,  as  it  is  in  these  cases  that  the 
glandular  mischief  is  mostly  present  and  the  disease  has 
extended  into  the  cellular  tissue  implicating  the  ureters. 
It  may  be  possible  to  remove  these  affected  glands  and 
•diseased  tissue,  but  if  the  disease  has  proceeded  thus  far 
I  am  afraid  the  operation  would  not  be  successful  in 
eradicating  the  disease  and  that  speedy  recurrence  would 
ensue. 

Dr.  Walter  Tate  (London)  said  that  he  entirely 
-agreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Spencer 
in  his  admirable  paper.  The  importance  of  examina- 
tion in  all  cases  of  haemorrhagic  discharge  could  not 
be  overestimated,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this 
examination  should  be  complete.  To  illustrate  his 
meaning  he  referred  to  a  case  of  fibroid  tumour 
occurring  in  an  unmarried  woman  of  35,  who  had 
suffered  from  haemorrhage  for  some  years,  .which  had 
been  more  severe  during  the  past  few  months.  The 
nature  ot  the  tumour  was  recognized  by  abdominal  exa- 
mination, but  no  vaginal  examination  was  made.  When 
this  was  done  after  her  admission  to  the  hospital,  exten- 


sive cancer  of  the  cervix  was  discovered.  In  other  cases 
of  irregular  haemorrhagic  discharge  a  mucous  polyp  of  the 
cervix  might  be  present,  and  it  might  be  thought  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  On  further  examination 
malignant  disease  of  the  body  was  found  in  one  case, 
malignant  disease  of  the  cervix  in  another,  and  malignant 
disease  of  the  ovaries  in  a  third.  The  mucous  polyp  had 
probably  been  present  for  years,  and  was  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  symptom.  With  regard  to  the  means 
to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  early  recognition  of  cancer, 
he  hoped  that  some  recommendation  would  be  drawn  up 
by  the  meeting,  first,  with  a  view  to  sending  an  appeal  to 
all  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country  to  do  their 
utmost  to  help  in  this  endeavour ;  and,  secondly,  to  give 
information  by  means  of  midwives  or  maternity  nurses  to 
women,  which  should  enable  them  to  recognize  suspicious 
symptoms  when  they  arrived,  and  to  seek  the  advice 
of  their  medical  attendant. 

Dr.  F.J.  McCann  (London)  said:  We  are  gathered  together 
not  to  discuss  successful  cases  but  to  decide  what  measures 
should  be  recommended  to  secure  the  early  recognition 
of  uterine  cancer.  We  must  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
Why  is  uterine  cancer  not  recognized  in  its  initial  stages  ? 
and  the  answer  is,  because  it  is  at  first  a  painless  disease 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  nutrition. 
Much  time  has  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  many  suggestions  have  been  submitted  ;  it 
is  now  necessary  to  proceed  to  action.  Dr.  Spencer  has 
suggested  that  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Medicine  should  take 
up  this  matter,  but  in  my  opinion  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  most  fitted  for  the  purpose.  As  our  Asso- 
ciation includes  in  its  members  not  only  medical  men  in 
the  British  Isles  but  also  in  the  Colonies,  any  opinions 
expressed  would  be  backed  up  by  the  weight  of  authority. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  leaflets 
should  be  scattered  broadcast  amongst  the  general 
public,  as  this  would  only  tend  to  produce  "carcinoma- 
phobia,"  and  add  one  more  to  the  numerous  ills  which 
suffering  woman  has  to  bear.  Much  good  could  be 
done  by  distributing  leaflets  to  midwives  and 
district  nurses  whereon  are  enumerated  the  early 
signs  and  symptoms  of  cancer  cf  the  womb.  As  the 
disease  is  so  prevalent  amongst  the  poor,  and  as  poor 
women  frequently  consult  nurses  and  midwives  concern- 
ing their  uterine  troubles,  such  leaflets  would  enable  the 
nurses  and  midwives  to  advise  their  patients  to  submit 
to  a  pelvic  examination  by  a  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner. I  have  frequently  seen  examples  of  advanced 
uterine  cancer  in  nurses  and  midwives  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  initial  signs  of  this 
disease.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  committi  e  ©f 
this  Section  be  formed  to  frame  leaflets  enumerating  the 
signs  and  symptoms  caused  by  uterine  canctr,  and  that 
these  leaflets  should  be  sent  to  midwives,  district  nurses, 
and  perhaps  to  medical  practitioners.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  add  my  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Spencer  lias  presented  the  subject  to  us. 

Dr.  J.  Inglis  Parsons  (London)  said  the  question 
was  this — Did  the  results  of  operation  in  early  cases 
justify  taking  measures  to  educate  the  public  in  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  so  that  they  might  come 
early  for  treatment?  In  his  opinion  they  did.  Very 
few  patients  came  early  enough;  in  his  experience 
not  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  medical 
profession  quite  understood  the  importance  of  an  early 
diagnosis  in  this  disease,  but  that  was  no  good  if  the 
public  failed  to  come,  so  that  a  diagnosis  could  be  made, 
lie  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  they  must 
educate  the  public  about  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  in 
spite  of  the  many  objections  that  could  be  raised  to  this 
measure.  As  to  the  results  of  operation,  recurrence  took 
place  much  sooner  in  young  women,  probably  because,  the 
resistance  being  less,  they  were  attacked  earlier.  But  the 
number  of  cases  occurring  under  30  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Chari.es  Kyali.  (London)  said :  I  am  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  discussion, 
and,  indeed,  with  any  n.eisure  that  will  help  the 
earlier  recognition  of  uterine  carcinoma.  It  is  deplor- 
able to  think  that  4,000  lives  are  lost  annually  in 
this  country  from  this  form  of  disease  aloae.  We 
know  that  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  its  early  stage  is  amen- 
able to  surgical  measures,  and  that  highly  satisfactory 
results  follow  radical  treatment.  Yet,  in.epite  of  all  this 
and  the  encouraging  results  of  operation,  the  majority  of 
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patients    aillioted    with    uterine    carcinoma    still    delay 
seeking  relief  until  the  disease  has  reached  a  stage  when 
it  is  too  far  advanced  to  give  hope  of  cure  by  any  surgical 
measures.    The  anatomical  position  of  the  uterine  cervix 
and  the  free  communication  between  its  fundus  and  the 
vagina  make  carcinoma  of   this  organ  almost  an  external 
growth,  and  therefore  one  that  ought  to  present  symptoms 
of  a, more  or  less  definite  nature.    Such  definite  symptoms 
do  show  themselves,   and  generally  appear  quite  early  in 
the  disease.    Nevertheless,  thousands  of  lives  continue  to 
be,  sacrificed  annually  where  one  would  expect  that  so 
much  could  be  done.    The  surgeon  sees  the  majority  of 
cases  present  themselves  for   treatment  only  when  the 
disease  is  far  advanced  and  any  radical  operation  quite 
out  of  the  question.      One  may  well  ask  what  is  the 
explanation  for  this  ?      Surely  something   can    be  done 
to    bring   these    cases    earlier    under    treatment.     One 
must     first     consider    the     cause    of     this      appalling 
state  of  affairs  before  suggesting  any  remedial  measures. 
Recently  I    have    gone    through  the   notes   of    the   last 
handred  cases  of  uterine  carcinoma  that  came  under  my 
care  ia  the  Cancer  Hospital.    Out  of  the  whole  total  I  was 
only  able'  to  attempt  to  remove  the  disease  in  24  cases,  in 
spite  of  an  extensive  abdominal  operation  being  carried 
out   in  almost  every  instance.    This  is  a  disappointing 
percentage  oi  attempted  radical  cures  in  a  disease  which 
generally  manifests  itself  early  and  occurs  in  an  organ 
that  can  readily  be  removed.     For  the  remaining  76  cases 
the  disease  was  hopelessly  extensive,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  attempt  any  radical  operation.    These  latter 
patients  were  therefore  condemned  as  Incurable,  and  only 
palliative  measures  could  be  resorted  to  for  their  relief  as 
long  as   they  were  alive.     Many  of   these  were  young 
women  and young  mothers  whose  lives  would  be  useful  if 
they  could  then  have  been  saved.    They  had  allowed  the 
disease  to  spread  in  spite  of  warning  symptoms  until  it 
was  too  far  advanced  for  any  hope  of  cure.    As  to  the 
duration  of  the  symptoms  in  the  operable  cases,  I  find 
that    they    varied    from    haemorrhage  of    one    month's 
duration  in  1  case  to  warning  symptoms  extending  over 
three  years  in  2  other  cases,  the  latter  having  passed  the 
menopause  several  years  previously.    It  was  not  only  the 
inoperable  76  cases  who  had  neglected  their  symptoms, 
but  also  the  24   in   whom   operation   had  been   carried 
out.      Symptoms    were     present    and    disregarded    for 
quite  an  unreasonable  time  before  medical  advice  was 
resorted  to.     Amongst  the  24  operation   cases,  15  had 
symptoms  for  six  months  or  less— 10  of  these  being  for 
three   months   or   under — while   6   had  symptoms   from 
one  to  three  years,  all  of  the  last  class  being  in  women 
who  had  passed  the  menopause.    These  figures  show  the 
varying  duration   of  symptoms   amongst  different   indi- 
viduals, even   amongst  operable  cases,  before  they  seek 
medical  advice.    Nevertheless,  delay  in  any  of  these  cases 
not  only  minimized  the  prospect  of  cure,  but  placed  the 
patients  in  peril  of  allowing  the  disease  to  get  beyond  the 
operable  stage.    The  cause  of  delay  in  seeking  treatment 
was  in  most  cases  nothing  more  or  less  than  ignorance. 
The  public  know  very  little  about  cancer,  except  that  it  is 
in  many  cases  an  incurable  disease,  and  that  it  entail3  a 
good  deal  of  suffering.    In  other  words,  that  pain  is  a  very 
prominent  symptom  is  always  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Again  and  again  patients  have  explained  to  me  that  they 
never  regarded  their  symptoms  as  being  serious  owing  to 
the  absence  of  pain,  and  yet  those  who  have  any  know- 
ledge of  uterine  carcinoma  well  know  how  frequently  the 
disease    passes    into    the   inoperable  stage  without  any 
evidence   of   pain.     Moreover,   women    generally  regard 
vaginal   discharges   in   a  very  casual  way,  whether  they 
be  watery,  blood-stained,  or  haemorrhagic,  though  they 
attach     some    importance     to    any    discharge    with    an 
offensive   smell.     Likewise    tradition   and    the    talk    of 
nurses     of     a     bygone     age     are     chieily    responsible 
for    the    fallacy   being    handed    down    from    generation 
to  generation  that  many  of  the  ills  to  which  females 
are  heir,  are  due  to  the  so-called  "  change  of  life."    It  is 
therefore  a  question  of  ignorance  on  the  patients'  part  or 
their  inability  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  possible 
gravity  of  their  symptoms  which  is  mainly  accountable 
for  the  delay  in  seeking  medical  advice,  and  thus  allowing 
the,  disease  to  drift  into  the  incurable  stage.    There  is  also 
another  class  of  case,  happily  a  very  small  one,  where  the 
disease  is  present  and  even  so  for  some  considerable  time 
without  giving  rise  to  any  marked  symptoms.    Unfortu- 


nately this  small  class  must  always  remain  exposed  to  the 
risks  entailed  by  such  an  uncommon  form  of  cancer. 
Ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
though  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  so  many  incurable 
cases  being  met  with,  yet  there  is  another  important 
cause.  Sometimes  the  medical  practitioner  Is  at  fault.  In 
several  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  and 
where  symptoms  have  been  present,  no  proper  examina- 
tion has  been  made  immediately.  The  practitioner  has 
procrastinated  until  compelled  to  make  an  examination 
owing  to  persistence  of  the  symptoms  ;  or  else  the  patient 
has  consulted  someone  else.  I  have  also  come  across 
other  cases  where  in  spite  of  an  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  doctor,  he  has  failed  to  recognize  the  disease. 
We  can  thus  understand  that  there  are  several  reasons 
why  the  early  recognition  of  uterine  cancer  is  in  such  a 
backward  state  at  the  present  date,  with  its  consequents 
distressing  results.  As  a  remedy  for  this  indeed  terrible 
state  of  affairs  I  would  suggest :  (1)  Improvement  in  the 
teaching  of  the  student;  (2)  education  of  the  public  in 
relation  to  the  symptoms  of  cancer.  As  to  the  student, 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  careful  education.  Most 
textbooks  on  gynaecology  fail  to  attach  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  the  subject  of  cancer,  though  they  deal  extensively 
with  minor  matters.  Now,  of  all  chronic  affections  of  the 
uterus  cancer  is  far  and  away  the  most  important,  as  aDy 
delay  in  recognizing  it  may  be  fatal  to  the  patient.  The 
early  recognition  of  any  other  uterine  neoplasm  or  chronic 
disorder  may  be  deferred  some  months  with  comparative 
safety  to  the  patient,  but  any  delay  in  recognizing  car- 
cinoma may  be  followed  by  the  gravest  consequences. 
These  facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  brought  home  to  the 
student.  Again,  the  early  symptoms  of  uterine  cancer 
are  not  taught  as  they  might  be.  Most  textbooks  lay 
most  importance  on  teaching  the  student  how  to  diagnose 
cancer  once  it  is  fully  developed,  and  this  really  means 
how  to  recognize  the  disease  in  an  advanced  state.  Such 
teaching  is  insufficient.  The  student  should  be  taught  not 
only  how  to  recognize  the  disease,  but  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognize  or  be  suspicious  of  its 
presence  as  early  as  possible.  He  should  also  be  informed 
as  to  the  present  unfortunate  failure  to  recogni  ze  carcinoma 
in  its  early  stagesand  theconsequent  evil  results  that  follow. 
In  my  opinion  no  extra  care  in  the  instruction  of  the 
student  is  likely  to  bear  fruit  for  some  considerable  time 
to  come  unless  the  public  also  be  instructed.  It  is  the 
unfortunate  women  who  are  likely  to  become  victims  to 
the  disease  who  should  be  informed  of  the  symptomatology 
of  cancer  and  the  significance  of  symptoms  that  may 
arise.  Instruction  of  the  student  will  help  matters,  as 
will  also  instruction  of  nurses  and  midwives ;  but  these 
measures  cannot  be  compared  to  what  is  certain  to  follow 
the  instruction  and  the  education  of  women.  The  Cancer 
Hospital  authorities  have  for  a  long  time  been  fully  alive 
to  the  question— namely,  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as  a 
cause  of  so  many  cancers  being  incurable.  This  fact  is 
seen  daily  in  the  great  number  of  hopeless  cases  that  come 
to  the  hospital  for  treatment — cases  where  a  little  know- 
ledge beforehand  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
when  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease  manifested  itself. 
The  authorities  therefore  issued  instructions  with  the 
view  of  hoping  to  educate  the  patients  in  matters  relating 
to  cancer  and  disseminating  the  knowledge  amongst  the 
public.  These  instructions  consist  of  hygienic  measures, 
to  be  adopted  by  those  afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  also 
a  warning  notice  that  the  onset  of  cancer  is  very  Insidious 
and  early  treatment  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  thus 
hoped  that  patients  may  be  induced  to  seek  treatment  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  warning 
issued  to  females,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  some  such 
warning  were  distributed  widely  throughout  the  country 
it  would  be  fraught  with  much  benefit  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Warning  to  Women. 

Cancer  is  a  very  prevalent  disease. 

It  may  occur  at  any  age  but  is  most  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  60. 

In  spite  of  its  serious  nature  successful  results  can  be  ob- 
tained if  patients  will  only  seek  early  treatment. 

Once  the  disease  appears  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it 
should  be  treated  without  loss  of  time. 

Any  delay  may  be  followed  by  the  gravest  consequences,  as 
the  disease  tends  to  spread  and  become  too  far  advanced  for 
any  hope  of  cure.  ■      ,  1 

Cancer    may   appear  without  any  pain  or    impairment  01 
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health  and  may  even  reach  the  incurable  stage  without  caus- 
'"gantf  oMht  ™mb  is  generally  associated  with  some  dis- 
^ThlTscharge^aries  in  character  and  may  be  thick,  watery, 
blood-stained  or  offensive.  .       „„,,_,.„ 

The  bleeding  may  be  small  in  quantity  or  excessive,  and  may 
occur  at  or  between  the  monthly  periods. 

Any  bleeding,  no  matter  how  small,  which  occurs  at   an 
unusual  time  requires  investigation.  „„,„tp.m«   fro 

Unfortunately  women  afflicted  with  serious  syrnp toms  fre- 
quently think  that  the  latter  are  due  to  the  "change  of  life 
and  therefore  thev  consider  them  of  little  importance,  and  delay 

SC5:hlBg|SlStls,loneenotf  the  causes  of  so  many  cases  being 

incurable. 

Advice. 
If  you  have  any  suspicious  symptoms  seek  immediate  medical 

^IhTdisease  must  be  treated  as  early  as  possible.  Do  not 
delay  as  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 
When  in  doubt  consult  your  own  doctor. 
The  education  of  the  public  ib,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
necessary  measure  to  adopt,  and  some  organized  method 
of  disseminating  information  should  be  started.  Professor 
Winter,  who  tried  such  a  plan  in  East  Prussia  some  years 
aso,  found  that  it  bore  fruit.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country,  as  anything  which  helps 
to  educate  the  public  in  matters  relating  to  cancer  is 
certain  to  be  followed  by  good  results. 

Dr  Thomas  Wilson  (Birmingham)  said  that  frcm 
5  to'  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of 
uterine  cancer  were  capable  of  being  cured  by  opera- 
tion Diagnosis  could  be  maie  by  suitable  means 
even  in  the  earliest  stages.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  applying  to  medical  men  an  immediate  and 
adequate  examination  was  not  made.  In  lectures  to 
nurses  and  midwives  he  had  for  several  years  introduced 
an  account  of  the  symptoms  of  uterine  cancer,  and  of  the 
duties  of  nurses  in  connexion  with  it.  Two  winters  ago 
he  read  a  paper  at  the  Birmingham  Branch  on  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  diagnosis  ol  these  cases.  Previous  to 
the  appearance  of  that  paper  the  operable  ratio  of  his 
cases  had  gradually  increased  from  14  to  18  per  cent  ; 
since  then  64  casPS  had  been  seen,  of  which  19,  or  nearly 
30  per  cent.,  had  been  operable.  A  part  of  that  increase 
was  probably  due  to  the  effects  of  the  paper.  The  best 
means  of  endeavouring  to  secure  an  increased  number  of 
early  cases  appeared  to  consist  in  spreading  knowledge  of 
the  subject  among  the  profession  and  among  midwive3 
and  nurses,  and  this  could  be  best  carried  out  by  some 
such  body  as  the  Obstetrical  Section  cf  the  Royal  society 
of  Medicine,  or  the  British  Medical  Association.  Obvious 
objections  to  the  dissemination  of  warning  pamphlets 
among  the  general  public  more  than  counterbalanced  any 
advantage  to  be  expected  from  Euch  a  method. 

Dr    Mcnuo   Kekk  (Glasgow)  agreed  that  the  cruside 
against  carcinoma  cf  the  cervix  could  be  helped  forwards 
by  impressing  upon  the  medical  profession  the  importance 
of  making  a  thorough  examination  in  every  case  where  there- 
was   the   slightest   suspicion  of   malignant   disease,   and 
educating   midwives    and   the    public.      As  regards   the 
medical  profession  he  regretted  that  from  his  experience, 
either  through  lack  of  knowledge  or  carelessness,  a  consi^ 
derable  number  of  cases  were  not  thoroughly  examined 
as     early    as    they     might     be.      The    importance    cf 
the  midwife  had  been  impressed  upon  him  by  the  fact 
that    amongst    cases    of    carcinoma    in     the    pregnant 
and     parturient     the     proportion     of    operable     cases 
was    much    greater     than     amongst    the    nonpregnant. 
This  was  readily  explained.     The  pregnant   woman,  if 
she   had  haemorrhage,  was  probably    examined    during 
pregnancy,  and  the  parturient  was  usually  examined  once 
or  twice  during  labour.     As  regards  educating  the  public, 
that  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.    A\  omen 
were  so  afraid  of  cancer  that  they  delayed  consulting  their 
medical    attendant.      He    supported    all  that    had  been 
said   in   Bupport   of   the   idea    that    some   definite   steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
how  best  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  could  be  combated. 

Dr  Ccthbkut  Lockyer  (London)  said  that  until  abaut 
twenty- live  years  ago  cancer  of  the  uterus  was 
a  uniformly  fatal  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which 
was  equivalent  to  consigning  the  parent  to  a  most 
agonizing  death.  That  state  of  affairs  was  now 
modified  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  there  was 
still   room   for    vast   improvement.      The   one   and  only 


chance  of  recovery  from  carcinoma  of  the  uterus  could  be 
summed  up  in  three  words-an  early  diagnosis.  When 
the  disease  was  recognized  at  an  early  stage  there  was 
every  hope  of  complete  cure  by  operation.  Dr.  Lockyer  s 
late  colleague  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Mr.  J.  Knowsley 
Thornton,  spoke  very  strongly  upon  this  subject  in  his 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  in  1895. 
His  words  were  worth  recalling  at  the  present  time.  He 
said: 


How  is  an  early  diagnosis  to  be  made  ?    Clearly  by  ne gleet mg 
no  menstrual  departure  from  the  normal,  however  trivial  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear,  but  at  once  to  encourage  the  patient 
Accurately  describe  symptoms,  and    above  all  to  insist  in 
the  most  determined  manner  on  a  local  examination.    Here  it 
will™  apparent  that  I.  as  a  consultant.appeal  for  help  to  the 
great  body  of  those  who  are  now  listening  to  my  remarks-to 
my  professional  brethren  engaged  in  general  practice     I    in 
common  with  those  situated  as  I  am,  too  seldom  have  an 
onDortunity  of  diagnosing  early,  because  the  majority  of  the 
naffents  come  to  us  too  late,  when  the  disease  has  already 
advanced  nearly,    or    quite,    beyond  the   limits    of    surgical 
aid        Let    me,     then?  appeal    to    all    engaged    in     family 
nracticewho  listen  to  me  here,  and  ;to  that  larger  body  who 
rw  read  my  words  when  reproduced  in  the  medical  journals, 
to  sternly  cast  aside  that  too  great  modesty,  or  that  tendency 
to     treat   as    trivial    small     symptoms,    and    to     at    once 
take  alarm  about,  and   carefully  investigate,  every  case  in 
whirh  there  is  broushtto  their  notice  an  abnormality  in  men- 
Ttruation  or  a  vaginal  discharge  of  any  kind,  however  trifling. 
A  very  grave  responsibility  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  medical 
nroflsJlon  for  the  small  progress  made  in  the  early  diagnosis 
of  uterine   cancer  and  its  successful  treatment      How  con- 
stantly °s  the  consultant  told,  "I  mentioned  it  to  my  doctor 
weeks  or  months  ago,  but  he  said,  -Oh,  it  Is  nothing  ;  I  will 
Tend  von  *  little  medicine  or  a  little  injection,'  and  never  even 
suggested  an  internal  examination,  so  I  did  not  like  to  trouble 
Mm  «ain  till  the  pain  became  so  bad  or  the  discharge  so 
♦rwiblfsomei  and  then  he  examined  me  and  said  I  must  have 
Sal  advice  at  once"  ?    Invaluable  weeks  or  months  gone, 
and  then  the  verdict  of  the  consultant,  "  It  is  not  a  case  for 
operation  "  which  really  means,   "You  have  come  too  late 
but  cannot  be  so  candidly  expressed,  because  he  must  guard 
the  reputation  of  his  professional  brother.     I  admit  that  the 
false  modesty  of  the  patient,   especially  in  some  classes  01 
soc?etm  makes  the  position  a  difficult  one,  especially  for  the 
young  family  doctor;  but  let  me  implore  you  all  to. awake  to 
what  is  at  stake,  and  to  be  firm  in  your  demand  for  an  exami- 
nation and  If  you  have  eny  doubt  after  such  an  examination 
t^o  urge  that  the  patient  should  at  once  seek  the  advice  0 
some    one    who   has  larger  opportunities   than   yourself   ot 
linga  sound  opinion.     I  will  go  one  step  further,  and  ask 
vou    f  there  shoulci  be  any  to  whom  such  a  temptation  comes 
neve     to  go  on  treating  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  shadow  of 
doubt  either  because  you  doubt  or  because  yon  want  practice 
If  °he  case  is  susceptible  of  treatment  at  all.  it  Is  only  surgica 
treatment  which  can  avail,  and  that  of  so  severe  a  kind  that  it 
requUestrTe  knowledge  of  the  specialist  if  ever  any  disease 
dia  or  does  require  special    knowledge   or   special   skill   in 
operative  treatment. 

These  words  were  altered  in  London  twelve  years  ago, 
and  from  them  we  se"  that  Thornton  put  a  1  the  blame  of 
failure  upon  the  medical  practitioner.  This  was  mani- 
festly unfair.  As  it  leaves  the  most  important  factor  In 
the  causation  of  failure  of  treatment  out  of  consideration 
altogether-namely,  the  patient's  ignorance  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  uterine  cancer.  Dr.  Lockyer  believed  hat 
ttiis  was  foe  first  occasion  that  the  question  of  educating 
the  British  public  had  been  seriously  discussed  by  a 
Ipon.ible  and  thoroughly  representative  body  of  gjnaeco- 
loEists  in  England,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  Dr. 
BperVc sr  put  this  subject  first  amorg  the  headings  of  the 
,„,,„  for  the  present  lamentable  state  of  affairs.  As 
soon  as  Winter  published  his  paper  on  the  strife  against 
ure  ine  cancer  in  East  PrusMa  in  1902,  Dr.  Lockyer 
translated   the   aAiele   for  an    English   journal.     At   the 

early  signs  and  symptoms  of  cancer  was  ridiculed,  one 
sneaker  going  so  far  as  to  ssy  that  this  pi »n  would  be 
enough  to  give  women  cancer  from  fright.  Dr  Lockyer 
would  like  to  see  some  responsible  body  undertake  this 
Trnportan  work!  as  it  was  obvious  that  Winters  personal 
effoits  could  not  be  adopted  byany  one  English  .ndivulua 
With  reference  to  the  disinclination  of  women  to  submit 
to  eXKulnatton,  be  thought  that  education  would  over- 
come this  al«o.  Wom.-n  naturally  objected  to  submit  to  the 
oXa  o  examination  for  what  appeared  to  them  as  trivial 
ailments  andgem  rally  waitedun.  il  they  suffered  pain  before 
CTOwinn  alarmed;  but  if  they  were  taught  the  significance 
oUrregula hemorrhage,  the  disinclination  to  examination 
won W  d -appear.    The  question  of  the  better  education  of 
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medical  students  In  practical  gynaecology  was  important, 
and  many  of  the  students  themselves  recognized  this 
want,  and  to  supply  it  they  t'Ok  clinical  assistantships  at 
special  hospitals  after  they  were  qualified. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Johnstone  (Belfast)  said:  In  discussing  the 
earlier  diagnosis  o!  uterine  cancer,  important  points  to  be 
fixed  are,  "what  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  cancer 
may  be  latent  ? "  and  'what  are  the  first  symptoms  of  cancer  ?" 
Discharge  and  haemorrhage  are  really  signs  of  necrosis 
and  ulceration,  and  therefore  late  symptoms,  often  only 
appearing  when  extension  or  metastasis  have  already  made 
the  case  inoperable.  Still,  many  cases  sufftr  from  so- 
called  "  early  symntoms "  of  cancer  far  too  long  before 
seeking  advice.  To  remedy  this,  three  classes  may  be 
educated  and  alarmed:  (I)  General  practitioners— net 
necessary  in  most  cases:  (2)  midwives  and  district 
nurses— very  necessary :  (5)  lady  sanitary  inspectors. 
Our  best  missionary  is  a  cured  patient,  and  the  greatest 
deterrent  is  a  high  operation  mortality.  This  should 
make  us  careful  as  to  the  cases  in  which  we  recom- 
mend operation.  The  hopeless  attitude  of  the  public 
in  regard  to  cancer  should  be  corrected. 

Dr.  Frederick  Edge  (Wolverhampton")  said  :  As  regards 
women's  ignorance  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
it  will  require  some  experience  before  we  can  formulate 
the  knowledge  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
such  a  way  that  the  laity  will  easily  grasp  it.  Particu- 
larly does  it  strike  me  that  red  blood  discharge  Is 
becoming  the  flight  signal  to  the  lay  mind,  whereas 
a  woman  should  know  that  every  discharge  has  a  distinct 
cause,  and  that  blcod  discharge  is  a  too-late  signal  in 
cancer.  The  presence  in  each  district  of  a  woman 
doctor  is  very  necessary,  both  to  satisfy  scruples  and 
because  it  facilitates  the  general  subjection  to  physical 
examination,  which  is  often  put  off  more  from  fear  of 
ridicule  than  from  modesty.  The  better  education  of 
medical  students  in  gynaecolrgy  is  very  desirable,  but 
I  find  the  profession  generally  is  very  keen,  and  well  up 
in  seeking  and  finding  uterine  cancer.  After  all,  the 
essential  thing  is  to  get  the  public  to  grasp  that  an  exa- 
mination under  an  anaesthetic  with  dilatation  and  per- 
haps curetting  is  the  only  means  of  making  sure  and 
certain  whether  there  is  cancer  or  not  in  the  uterus,  as 
Mr.  Johnstone  illustrated  by  instances.  And  it  cannot  be 
too  widely  diffused  that  it  is  not  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
of  life  and  time  and  m-ney  to  undergo  this  minor  opera- 
tion, but  rather  that  it  is  necessary  and  csreful  and  pro- 
vident to  submit  to  this  precautionary  thorough  uterine 
examination  whenever  there  ia  any  sign  of  abnormal  dis- 
charge which  is  not  easily  and  distinctly  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  tint,  apart  from  diagnosis,  this  currettlng  cures 
minor  conditions.  As  regards  operation  upon  late  cases, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  condemnation  of  the 
practice,  and  to  say  that  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
duration  of  life  is  distinctly  shortened  by  recurrence  after 
operation  as  compared  with  palliative  treatment.  Dr. 
McCann  and  Dr.  "Wilson  put  their  finger  on  a  weak  point 
in  our  defence  against  cancer — that  is,  the  nurses  and  mid- 
wives.  I  should  like  to  move  that  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  insist  that  "  a  midwife  should  be  able  to  recognize 
the  cervix,  and  should  have  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  signs  of  cancer  of  the  cervix."  This  should 
apply  to  nurses  al30,  as  Dr.  McCann's  evidence  shows 
that  they  themselves  often  come  too  late  when  sufferirg 
from  cancer. 

Dr.  S.  Cameron  ,'Glasgow)  thought  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  patients  failing  to  seek  advice  was  the 
fact  that  pain  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential  accompani- 
ment of  the  disease.  This  symptom,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  carcinoma  cervicis,  indicated  that  involvement 
of  the  uterine  ligaments  had  taken  place,  and  thus  v?ry 
frequently  the  cases  were  beyond  radical  treatment.  He 
would  recommend  the  more  thorough  instruc'ion  of 
stadents  in  practical  gynaecology.  He  would  advise  the 
instruction  of  all  nurses  and  midwives  in  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  but  would  object  to  their  making  examina- 
tions on  the  patient.  He  thought  that  the  total  blame 
could  not  be  placed  on  the  practitioner.  It  was  a 
desirable  thing  that  special  laboratories  or  one  great 
central  laboratory  be  established  so  that  curettages  could 
be  sent  by  practitioners  for  examination  by  skilled  cancer 
pathologists.  As  regards  the  statements  which  had  teen 
made  there,  that  cr.ly  the  removal  cf  care  r.  us  uteri 
which  might  retnr::  high  statistics  and  induce  the  public 


to  come  mere  readily  for  operation  should  be  attempted, 
he  entered  a  protest,  and  hoped  the  day  was  far  distant 
when  he  would  operate  to  please  the  public  and  neglect 
his  duty  to  his  patient.  He  maintained  tbat  there  were 
two  classes  of  cases  for  operation :  (1)  Cases  which 
might  result  in  a  cure  ;  (Z)  cases  in  which  operation  was 
undertaken  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  patient  from 
her  distressing  symptoms  even  although  her  life  might 
not  be  prolonged.  Such  cases  as  a  rule  passed  through 
the  late  stages  of  the  disease  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  comfort  than  those  which  had  not  been  operated  on. 
He  did  not  think  that  pamphlets  should  be  distributed 
to  women  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Gilohrst  (Nice)  said:  In  the  abstract 
furnished  by  Dr.  H.  Spencer  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  the  remarks  he  proposed  to  make  tc-day, 
I  found  no  allusion  to  the  utility  cf  physiological 
investigation  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  in  general. 
Perhaps  the  researches  of  the  Investigators  of  the 
Cancer  Research  Fund  may  encourage  the  adoption  of 
some  such  method.  In  this  respect  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Fund  is  interesting.  This  report  tells  us 
"that  the  cancer  cell,  growing  in  a  previously  normal 
mouse,  induced  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  physio- 
lcgically  active  hydrochloric  acid  during  digestion. 
Although  this  observation  can  scarcely  be  said  to  favour 
the  hypothesis  of  the  malignancy  of  the  tumours  which 
were  under  investigation,  it  is  interesting,  since  it  shows 
that  abnormal  growths  in  the  organism  may  produce 
general  metabolic  changes.  Why  should  not  this  be  the 
case  in  uterine  cancer  also,  and  why  should  not  these 
nutritive  chenges  be  perceptible  to  biochemical  analysis? 
Many  years  ago  Rominelatre  pointed  out  that  the  excre- 
tion of  ureawas  very  much  diminished  in  cases  of 
cancer.  Later,  many  chemists  have  pointed  out  other 
urological  signs  of  malignant  infection.  This  order  of 
investigation  is  woithy  cf  further  attention. 

Dr.  G.  Rice  (Derby)  was  of  opinion  that  midwives  should 
be  instructed  in  the  early  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  as  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  for  women  of 
the  lower  classes  to  employ  midwives.  Lectures  on 
gynaecolcgy  should  be  included  in  the  future  teaching  of 
midwives. 

The  Presidei-t  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  that 
many  wemtn  were  igncrant  of  the  symptcms  of  cancer  of 
the  uteius.  Every  nurse  and  most  women,  if  asked,  would 
be  able  to  say  that  bleeding  and  fetid  discharge  accom- 
panied this  disease.  Women  with  early  signs  of  cancer 
were  often  afraid  to  consult  a  doctor  lest  their  fears 
should  be  confirmed.  When  driven  to  take  advice  they 
frequently  went  to  a  physician  known  to  prefer  medicine 
rather  than  operative  procedures,  and  who  treated 
symptoms  without  ecdeavourirg  to  discover  their 
uudtrlying  cause.  Many  practitionei-3  shrank  from 
examining  a  woman  hecaute  they  doubted  their 
own  ability  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis,  even  were 
they  to  undertake  such  an  examiration.  This 
was  entirely  the  result  of  the  lame  ntable  inadequacy  of 
the  student's  training.  Many  qualified  men  had  passed 
through  the  portals  of  their  profession  with  no  greater 
experience  than  that  furnished  by  a  fortnight's  attendance 
at  a  maternity  hospi'al,  and  so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs 
continued  it  could  not  te  hoped  that  an  early  recognition 
of  cancer  would  be  obtained. 

Reply. 
Dr.  Hebuert  Stencer,  in  replying  on  the  discussion,  said 
he  was  glad  there  was  practical  unanimity  on  the  main 
points  of  the  diseussiOD,  which  had  elicited  many  valu- 
able suggestions  from  vaiious  speakers.  Mrs.  Scharlieb 
had  lightly  called  attention  to  the  haim  done  by  operating 
in  practically  hopeless  caEes.  Dr.  Galabin's  and  Dr.  Tate's 
suggestion  that  it  formation  should  be  distrit  uted  amongst 
gynaecological  and  obstelrical  out  patients  he  should  bear 
in  mind.  It  was  certain  that  an  enorrr.ous  number  of  the 
poor  could  thus  be  inforrred  in  the  outdoor  maternities 
of  London,  ard  the  information  could  thus  be  conveyed  to 
the  chief  class  which  sufi'e  red  frr  m  tie  disease.  The  sugges- 
tion that  leaflets  should  be  cistiitut.  d  to  doctors,  nurses, 
and  midwives  hsd  been  rr. ace  by  se\eral  speakers,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  commer.d  i'seli  to  the  Committee. 
He  was  obliged  to  Dr.  Strassmann  for  kindly 
oivir.gtbem  copies  of  the  circular  letter  sent  to  doctors 
and  midwives  in  Benin   and   Brandenburg.     He  had  no 
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doubt  the  Association  would  print  a.  translation  of  the 
letters  for  the  information  of  the  members.  The  in- 
teresting points  raised  by  Mr;  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Gilchrist 
did  not  concern  them  immediately  as  practical  men. 
They  would  have  made  an  enormous  advance  if  they  could 
get  women  to  come  and  doctors  to  examine  them  as  soon 
as  they  had  any  abnormal  haemorrhage  or  discharge.  He 
was  not  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  speculum  bymidwives, 
but  thought  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  disease  should 
be  brought  to  their  knowledge.  He  hoped  much  good 
would  result  from  the  discussion  and  from  the  Committee 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  which  would  carry  greater 
weight  than  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Section. 

Resolution. 
After  some  discussion  of  its  precise  terms,  the  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.   F.  J.  McCann,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ingdis  Parsons,  was  then  adopted  rum.  con. : 

That  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
the  early  recognition  of  uterine  cancer. 


CHORION-EPITHELIOMA. 

By  "Walter  C.  Swavne,  M.D.,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Midwifery,  University  College,  Bristol ; 
Obstetric  Physician,  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 
This  disease  was  first  described  by  Sanger  l  in   1889,  and 
was  named  by   him   deciduoma   malignum ;  other  early 
names    were    sarcoma    deeiduocellulare,     and    decidual 
carcinoma. 

In  1895  Marchand,2  in  a  paper  on  hydatid  mole,  stated 
that  all  the  forms  of  cells  described  as  large  nuclear 
decidual  cells,  large  sarcoma  cells  with  nuclear  giant  cells 
derived  from  connective  tissue,  proliferating  endothelial 
cells  and  transition  of  unstriped  muscle  elements  into 
sarcoma  cells,  could  be  recognized  without  difficulty  in 
the  epithelial  migratory  cells  of  the  hydatid  mole,  and 
similar  forms  to  these  can  be  found  in  the  tissue  elements 
of  chorion-epithelioma. 

Of  26  cases  reported  by  Siingf  r,3  the  majority  occurred 
as  secondary  to  hydatid  mole,  while  its  association  with 
other  conditions  connected  with  conception  was  noted  by 
Sanger,3  Whitridge  Williams,1  Marchand,5  Schmorl.6 
Pfeiffer,7  Frankel,"  Bacon,9  Menge,13  Lohlein,11  Klein,12 
Xov£-  Josserand  and  La  Croix,"  Tannen,11  Kuppenheim.15 

It  is  important  to  note  the  semi-malignant  character- 
istics of  hydatid  mole  as  evidenced  by  its  powers  of  per- 
forating the  uterine  wall ;  Pestalozza ls  has  found  pul- 
monary thrombi  composed  of  myxomatous  chorionic  villi 
in  a  case  of  death  from  this  affection  ;  Schmorl 1T  has  also 
given  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  thrombi  in  pulmonary 
vessels  composed  of  placental  giant  cells,  without  any 
tumour  of  uterus  or  placenta. 

Here  should  be  noted  : 

1.  That  placental  colls  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  in 
the  absence  of  any  growth  in  the  uterus. 

2.  That  degenerate  chorionic  cells  have  been  found  in 
the  lungs  in  hydatid  mole. 

3.  That  the  majority  of  cases  of  chorion-epithelioma  up 
to  1896  had  occurred  in  a  percentage  of  about  40  after 
hydatid  mole. 

4.  That  the  tissue- elements  found  in  hydatid  mole 
resemble  those  of  chorion-epithelioma. 

5.  That  chorion-epithelioma  rapidly  forms  metastatic 
deposits  through  blood  vessels,  and  notably,  as  would  be 
expected,  in  the  lungs. 

Up  to  1896  this  disease  was  considered  by  many  British 
pathologists  to  be  sarcomatous,  and  whether  sarcomatous 
or  not,  to  be  not  definitely  proved  to  be  connected  with 
conception,  but  to  be  most  probably  coincident  with  it 
accidentally. 

The  important  researches  of  Siegenbeok,  Van  Heukelom, 
and  Hubert  Peters,  which  showed  that  the  whole  of  the 
chorionic  epithelium  is  fetal  epiblast,  and  that  the  cells 
of  Langhans's  layer  become  modified  into  syncytium  when 
In  contact  with  maternal  blood,  probably  supplied  the  key 
to  the  pathological  entity  of  chorion-epithelioma  as  a  side- 
issue.  Hubrecht  had  already  demonstrated  a  change  of 
this  nature  in  the  ovum  of  the  hedgehog,  showing  the 
development  of  the  "  trophoblast"  by  proliferation  and 
thickening  of   the  outer  layer  of  the  primitive  epiblast, 


with,  around  the  trophoblast,  coincident  destruction  oj. 
maternal  tissues,  which  latter  was  of  a  temporary  nature 
only,  equilibrium  between  the  edacious  properties  of  the 
trophoblast  and  the  resistance  of  the  maternal  tissues 
being  eventually  obtained;  the  Peters  ovum  exhibited 
similar  processes. 

Teacher1*  showed  that  the  syncytium,  instead  of  being 
as  previously  supposed  a  maternal  structure,  was 
developed  out  of  the  individual  cells  of  the  trophoblast, 
which  are  obviously  epiblastic,  and   that  the  maternal, 


Fig.  L-  Photocraph  of  specimen  from  Case  11.  Section  of  utercy»- 
with  appendages  attached  :  at  fundus  growth  lias  penetrated 
peritoneal  coat;  canal  of  cervix  and  lower  segment  not  affected 
by  growth,  which  is  confined  to  fundus. 

tissues  so  far  from  showing  proliferation  when  in  con- 
tact with  syncytium,  show  degeneration.  He  again 
impresses  upon  us  the  edacious  properties  of  the  tropho- 
blast, which,  even  in  normal  conception,  manifests  up  to- 
a  certain  point  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  character- 
istics simulating  those  of  malignant  growth,  which 
are  lost  when  the  resistance  of  the  maternal  tissues  is 
able  to  overpower  the  edacious  properties  of  the  tropho- 
blast, except  possibly  so  far  as  the  production  ol 
pulmonary  metastasis  is  concerned. 

Now  it   seems    obvious    that    any   perversion   of   the 
edacious  power    of    the    trophoblast,    or   failure  of    the. 


resistance  of  the  maternal  tissues  and  consequent  failure 
of  equilibrium,  may  result  in  perverted  nutrition,  leading 
either  to  (a)  simple,  (A)  malignant  mole,  (c)  tumours  com- 
posed of  syncytium  and  individual  cells  with  a  few  villi 
either  normal  as  to  their  mesoblastlc  cores  or  hydatidi- 
form;  00  chorion-epithelioma  proper,  with  no  trace  of 
fetal  mesoblast. 

Teacher's  proposition  seems  not  only  logical,  but  sup- 
ported by  the  strongest  evidence,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  avoid  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  pathological  entity  of 
the  disease,  or  that  it  should  be  classed  among  the 
epiblastic    carcinomata,    rather    than     the    mesoblastic 
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sarcomata,  which  latter  proposition  has  been  strongly 
maintained  by  Wit.19 

Growths  apparently  identical  have  been  met  with,  net 
only  in  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  not  occurred — as 
in  virgins — but  also  in  males. 

Ritchie-1  has  described  a  case  of  embryoma  removed 
from  the  anterior  mediastinum  of  a  young  man  with 
metastases  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  Part  of  the  tumour 
proved  to  be  a  dermoid  cyst,  and  part  to  have  the 
structure  of  chorion-epithelioma,  as  also  had  the 
metastases. 

F.  W.  Andrewes-1  also  described  cases  of  endosteal 
sarcoma  of  the  femur,  in  which  syncytial  masses  were 
present. 

Schh  ngenhaufer'2  reports  two  cases  occurring  in  males, 


Ftg. 


-Section  of  uterine  wall  and  growth,    (a)  Syncytial  mass  ; 
;'j)  decidual  cells.    (High  power.) 

in  one  of  which  the  patient  died  of  sarcoma  of  testicle 
■with  secondary  deposits  in  the  lung,  thyroid  gland  and 
kidney,  the  tumours  having  the  structure  of  chorion- 
epithelioma;  while  in  the  other,  not  only  were  cells 
Sound  which  correspond  to  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
chorionic  villi,  but  mesoblastic  tissues  as  well — in  fact, 
whole  villi  in  a  state  of  hydatidiform  degeneration. 

Risel23  derives  these  chorion-epitheliomatous  prolifera- 
tions from  fetal  ectoderm,  and  considers  them  equivalent 
to  the  other  ectodermal  structures  of  teratoma. 

Pick-1  is  of  opinion  that  they  arise  almost  invariably 
xrom  chorionic  epithelium  the  product  of  conception,  as 
originally  stated  by  Marchand,  but  does  not  deny  their 
possible  origin  from  fetal  ectodermie  material,  displaced 
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In  the  system  of  the  patient.  Schmauch"  has  met  with 
a,  case  in  which  no  uterine  growth  was  found,  although 
syncytial  metastases  were  present  in  the  vagina,  lung, 
Kidney,  spleen,  and  brain. 

The  length  of  time  elapsing  after  pregnancy  also  varies  ; 
thus,  eleven  years  after,  Russell  Andrews  -" ;  nine  years 
after,  McCann  '-' ;  three  weeks,  Malcolm  and  Bell."1 

In  the  first  of  the  two  cases' hereafter  reported,  the  last 
pregnancy  at  full  time  occurred  two  years  before  the 
growth;  but  ten  months  before,  a  two  months'  amenor- 
rhoea  was  followed  by  severe  haemorrhage  and  passage  of 
clots.    This  was  probably  an  abortion. 

In  the  other  eaee  the  symptoms  occurred  17  months 
after  the  last  full-time  pregnancy,  but  only  ten  weeks  after 
a  doubtful  abortion. 

Cathbert  Lockyer  has,  in  his  paper  on  lutein  cysts  of 


the  ovary,  drawn  attention  to  the  coexistence  of  this  con- 
dition with  chorion-epithelioma.  He  suggests  that  these 
two  conditions  have  a  definite  connexion,  and  that  the 
perverted  ovarian  activity  which  leads  to  the  formation  of 
lutein  cysts,  has  a  definite  reactive  tendency  on  the  ovum 
and  uterus  in  preventing  the  normal  resistant  influences 
which  tend  to  modify  the  penetrating  powers  of  the 
trophoblast  and,  under  normal  conditions,  produce  equi- 
librium between  the  structure  and  the  maternal  tissues. 
Several  cases  of  chorion  epithelioma  have  been  lately 
reported  by  Griffith  and  Williamson,  H.  T.  Hicks,  J.  B. 
Hellier,  and  R.  V.  Solly. 

Case  i. 

P.   P.,  36,  8-para,  presented  herself   at   the  Bristol  Royal 

Infirmary  in  March,  1904'  on  account  of  haemorrhage  from  the 

vagina.     She  statea  that  the  last  full-term  child  was  born  in 
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Fig.'.S.— Section  of  metastasis  in  lung,     (a)  Syncytial  cell  mass  ; 
(6)  decidual  cells  ;  (c)  fibrous  tissue.    (High  power.) 

December,  1902  (two  yerirs  and  three  months  previously).  She 
had  been  irom  this  date  quite  regular  until  April,  1903,  when 
she  misBed  two  periods  (April  and  May).  Early  In  June  she 
had  an  attack  of  severe  haemorrhage  with  the  passage  of  large 
clots,  (with  but  little  pain,  and  thought  that  she  had  mis- 
carried. For  three  weeks  she  lost  continuously  in  consider- 
able quantity  and  passed  clots  at  intervals  ;  this  ceased,  and 
for  six  weeks  she  had  no  haemorrhage ;  but  from  about  the 
end  of  August,  1903,  she  suffered  from  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous loss,  increasing  at  times,  until  she  applied  for  treat- 
ment. The  uterus  was  found  to  be  enlarged  and  flabby, 
approaching  the  size  of  a  two  months  pregnancy  ;  the  sound 
was  not  passed. 

Under  treatment  she  Improved,  but  as  the  loss  did  not 
cease,  and  on  /ipril  10th  became  excessive,  she  was  admitted 
and  curetted  on  April  20th,  the  curette  bringing  away  large 
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Fig.  6.— Section  of  metastasis  in  lung,    (a)  Decidual  cells  ;  (W  large 
mononuclear  cells.    (High  power.) 

masses  of  soft  tissue,  which  showed  the  microscopic  charaoters 
of  chorion-epithelioma. 

Following  this  she  had  a  succession  of  febrile  attacks, 
her  temperature  at  one  time  reaching  105°  and  her  pulse 
120.  The  uterus  was  removed  by  vaginal  hysterectomy  in 
May,  and  she  made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

Case  ii. 

A.  F.,  multipara,  aged  36.  Admitted  February  8th,  1906,  on 
account  of  persistent  uterine  discharge  following  a  flooding. 
Menstrual  history  unimportant.  Children,  full  time,  4  ;  mis- 
carriages, 2.  Last  pregnancy,  August  2nd,  1905.  Miscarriage 
after  missing  one  period.  Last  full-time  pregnancy  about 
August,  1904.  .  -t 

After  missing  one  period,  as  mentioned  above,  she  had  a 
flooding  which  she  attributed  to  catching  cold  :  this  was 
succeeded  by  haemorrhage  which  lasted  six  weeks  and  kept 
her  in  bed  during  that  time.    Following  this  she  suffered  from 
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a  thick  yellow  discharge,  which  has  for  the  last  fortnight  been 
of  a  muddy  brown  colour  and  at  times  somewhat  offensive. 
She  does  not  consider  that  she  is  now  pregnant. 

On  admission,  uterus  enlarged  ma"-ly  to  the  size  of  a  three 
months  pregnancy.  Mobility  somewhat  impaired,  had,  not 
fluctuating,  regular  in  outline.  Anaemia  marked,  systolic 
bruit,  pulse  ICO,  temperature  99°,  pulse  very  wcafc.  Urine 
normal.  Temperature  rose  on  third  dav  to  102°,  pulse  120: 
and  nest  day,  temperature  105°.  oulse  130,  temperature  after 
this  ranging  between  9S°  and  104c,  and  pul-e  from  110  to  120. 

Curetted  Fehruary  14th,  1906.  Polypoid  mass  resembliug 
part  cf  fetus  felt  at  internal  os  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  eoft, 
malignant-looking  growth,  friable  and  bleeding  freely.  The 
operation  caused  much  shock  and  collapse  :  haemorrhage  was 
free.  On  the  next  day  (February  15th)  she  had  a  rigor,  and 
her  temperature  rose  io  103°.  Toe  rigor  and  rise  of  tempera- 
ture was  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  (The  curetted 
material  was  reported  by  the  pathologist  to  be  (?)  sarcoma.) 

Her  condition  was  su:h  that  no  radical  operation  seemed 
possible— in  fact,  her  condition  during  and  after  the  curetting, 
which  was  done  as  rapidly  as  possib'e,  was  most  alarming, 
and,  in  addition,  marked  signs  of  pulmonary  mischief  were 
present,  namely,  haemorrhagic  sputum  and  ra'es;  hfr  tem- 
perature was  high  and  her  pulse  rapid  and  weak  (?  septic 
pneumonia).  She  was  again  curetted  on  February  27th,  1906. 
This,  as  before,  was  followed  by  a  rigor,  and  temperature  104°. 
On  March  3rd,  pleuritic  rub  was  heard  below  the  left  scapula. 
Svmptoms  gradually  grew  worse,  and  she  died  on  March  20th 
1906. 

Abstract  of  Autopsy.— Chorion-epithelioma  of  uterus,  with 
metastases  in  both  lungs,  but  none  elsewhere. 

These  two  cases  illustrate  one  or  two  important  points 
in  connexion  with  chorion-epithelioma. 

The  first  point  we  need  not  labour  here.  It  is  the  vital 
necessity  of  exploring  the  uterus  in  all  cases  in  which, 


Fig.  7.-Sa<-tion  of  metastasis  in  lung,    (a)  Metastatic  deposit  ; 
tfi)  blood  extravasated  in  tissue  ;  (c>  lung  tissue.    (Low  power.) 

after  pregnancy  terminated  by  abortion  or  ordinary  par- 
turition, and,  whether  molar  or  not,  haemorrhage  of  an 
intractable  type  occurs,  even  if  this  is  not  severe. 

The  second  point  is  that  bo'h  these  cases  showed 
marked  pulmonary  symptoms.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  they  cleared  up  and  disappeared  a  short  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  uterus  ;  in  the  second  they  increased 
until  death  occurred.  Probably  in  both  cases,  and 
certainly  in  the  second,  these  symptoms  were  due  to 
pulmonary  metastases. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  Dr.  Teacher's  photograph  of 
retrograding  metastases  in  the  Pathological  Museum  in 
Barnlield  Hall  will  agree  that  pulmonary  metastases  do 
not  contraindicite  radical  operative  treatment,  aod  the 
rapid  Improvement  in  my  hist  Que  after  hysterectomy 
tends  rather  to  confirm  the  idea  that  metastases  were 
present  rather  than  ordinary  or  septic  pneumonia,  which 
latter  would  not  probably  have  cleared  up  so  rapidly, 
even  if  it  had  been  influenced  by  the  operation.  The 
pulmonary  symptoms  suggested  pneumonia  on  superficial 
examination,  bui  charaoteristic  physical  signs  were  not 
present. 

In  the  second  case  it  was  not  the  pulmonary  condition 
which  weighed  with  me  in  deciding  against  operation; 
but  her  general  weakness,  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  and  the 
marked  collapse  that  occurred  after  the  curetting  made  it 
seem  extremely  probable  that  she  would  die  on  the  table. 

I  must  here  express  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
Walker  Hall,  who  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  tin- 
preparation  of  the  lantern  slides  and  mi?roscopical 
sections. 


Johns  Koikics  Ho&y. 
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Professor  Strassmaxn  (Berlin)  said  :  Patients  who  have 
expelled  a  hydatidiform  mole  should  be  kept  under  observa- 
tion and  periodically  examined  for  some  years,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  who  have  undergone  an  operation  for 
cancer,  for  it  cannot  in  any  case  be  affirmed  that  they 
will  not  develop  chorion  epithelioma.  In  Kaufi'mann's 
case  the  uterus  enlarged  socn  alter  the  birth  of  a  mole, 
and  when  total  extirpation  was  performed  the  new  growth 
was  found  to  have  extended  through  the  uterine  walls 
into  the  veins  of  the  broad  ligament.  Two  cases  authen- 
ticated by  autopsy  have  been  recorded  by  German  authors 
ol  chorion-epithelioma  affecting  men  and  situated  in 
tumours  of  the  testicle.  Metastases  were  found  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  other  organs,  resembling  the  metastases 
of  fatal  chorion-epithelioma  in  women.  It  may  be  that  a 
new  view  of  the  etiology  of  these  turnouts  will  be 
discovered. 

Mr.  Smallt.ood  Sayags  (Birmingham)  mentioned  that 
he  bad  had  1  case  of  chorion-epithelioma  which  followed 
hydatidiform  mole;  the  specimen  was  shown  three  years 
ago  at  the  Oxford  Annual  Meeting.  This  patient  was  now 
ia  good  health,  vaginal  hysterectomy  having  been  per- 
formed. He  mentioned  that  great  differences  existed  in 
the  degree  of  malignancy,  and  this  accounted  in  great 
measure  for  the  variable  results  of  oparation. 

l>r.  Camekon  said  that  he  had  operated  on  two  cases  of 
chorion-epithelioma.  In  one  case  pulmonary  symptoms 
were  so  prominent  that  the  case  was  transferred  to  a 
medical  ward,  and  when  there  acute  uterine  symptoms 
appeared,  and  abdominal  hysterectomy  was  performed. 
At  the  operation  the  omentum  was  found  attached  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  when  this  was  liberated  a 
portion  of  the  growth  was  detected  projecting  through  the 
uterine  wall.  At  the  pott-morttm  examination  pulmonary 
deposits,  undergoing  retrograde  changes,  were  found. 
Copious  haemorrhage  had  taken,  place  around  the  growth 
in  the  lung. 

Dr.  F.J.  McCann  said:  I  have  always  believed  that 
the  rarity  of  the  cases  nl  chorion-epithelioma  has  been 
exaggerated,  for  I  have  had  under  my  own  care  five 
examples  of  this  disease.  I  still,  however,  prefer  to 
retain  the  term  "  deciduoma  malignum,"  as  it  includes 
not  only  those  examples  whose  etiology  is  proved,  but 
also  those  in  which  the  proof  is  not  complete.  The  results 
in  regard  to  recurrence  after  operation  are  reported  to  be 
bad,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  the 
reported  cases  operation  has  been  undertaken  for  ad- 
vanced disease.  If  the  disease  is  removed  in  the  early 
stages,  the  results  are  not  worse  than  those  obtained  after 
operation  for  ute-rine  cancer.     One  cf  nay  patients  tcmains 
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well,  three  and  a  half  years  after  operation  ;  a  fall  report  of 
the  ease  ie  given,  together  with  an  illustration  of  the  disease 
removed  in  my  bo<  k  n;i  Cancer  of  th°.  Womb.  Another 
patient  als)  ia  well  who  was  operated  on  nearly  twelve 
months  ago.  It  is  important,  then,  to  operate  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disea  e.  Patients  are  known  to  hive  reco- 
ver d  after  operation,  although  meta.t  .tie  growths  existed 
In  the  vagina  when  the  primary  distase  in  the  uterus  was 
eradicated  ;  it  is  therefore  conceivable  that  complete 
lecovery  may  follow  t  v<  11  when  metastases  exist  in  the 
lungs.  Each  case  muat  be  considered  on  its  own  merit0, 
bat  secondary  deposits,  unless  they  are  widespread, 
should  not  be  a  contraindication  to  operative  treatment. 
Curt  tting  the  growth  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoidtd. 
The  curt  tte  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  stnall  portion  of  the 
growth  for  mioroscopi  al  examination,  but  any  free  use  of 
this  instrument  lacerates  the  growth  and  favours  dis- 
semination, wink  t  tepdted  curettage  may,  unless  great 
care  be  taken,  had  to  septic  infection.  Such  growths  in 
the  uterus  are  peculiarly  liable  to  septic  infection,  evi- 
denced clinically  by  profuse  foul  discharge,  rigors,  high 
temperature  and  pulse-r^te,  and  profound  constitutional 
disturbance.  As  so  >n  as  a  diagnosis  is  made  immediate 
operation  is  imperative,  as  repeated  curt  tting  or  uterine 
exploration  will  only  do  tarm.  In  the  advanced  stages 
of  this  disease  the  patients  &uffer  from  extreme  anaemia 
far  more  profound  than  that  observed  as  the  result  of 
profuse  bleeding  due  to  a  uterine  myoma. 

Dr.  Edge  eaid  he  had  had  the  misfortune  about  five 
years  ago  to  watch  a  case  of  chorion  epithelioma  until  it 
was  too  late  to  operate.  The  vaginal  walls  and  one 
labium  bicame  infected,  and,  according  to  his  experience, 
the  spread  of  chorion-epithelioma  was  often  along  the 
vaginal  walls.  Hence  the  vaginal  walls  should  be  removed 
with  the  uterus  and  pelvic  tissues  if  the  whole  disease  was 
to  be  extirpated. 


THE  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA 
OF  THE  CERVIX. 

By  Cuthbert  Lockyer,  M.D.,   F.R  C.S., 


From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  important 
question  cf  the  treatment  of  cetvix  carcinoma,  we  are 
driven  to  admit  that  up  to  the  present  all  our  results  are 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  all-important  topic  of 
early  recognition,  which  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Spencer  in  the  discussion  at  the  second  meeting  of  this 
Section  of  Gynaecology,  which  has  been  acted  upon  by 
Winter  in  East  Prussia,  deserves  the  co-operation  of  every 
gynaecologist.  No  single  or  united  effort  to  educate  the 
British  public  in  the  early  symptoms  of  carcinoma  has  as 
yet  been  made,  and  for  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other, 
we  shall  for  many  years  to  come  have  to  face  the  other 
important  problem,  What  is  to  be  done  with  advanced 
cases  of  cancer  cf  the  cervix  ?  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London  in  1902  on  a  case  of  rapidly 
growing  epithelioma  of  the  cervix,  I  expressed  my  doubts 
as  to  the  validity  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  as  a  radical 
operation  in  cases  of  this  disease.  I  had  become  keenly 
alive  to  the  risks  of  implantation  of  cancer  cells  on  freshly- 
cut  surfaces,  and  invariably  scraped  and  burnt  out  the 
growth  as  thoroughly  as  possible  before  removing  the 
uterus  by  the  vagina.  This  mode  of  treatment  I  pursued 
from  1901  to  1905,  and  then  published  my  results  at  the 
Leicester  meeting  of  this  Association. 

As  4  of  the  17  cases  then  recorded  refer  to  cancer  of  the 
corpus  Hteri,  I  exclude  them  from  all  reference  upon  the 
present  occasion,  but  the  fate  of  the  remaining  13  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  cervix  is  interesting.  At  the  time  of  publi- 
cai  ion  two  years  ago,  there  were  7  cases  of  recurrence  and 
6  in  which  no  return  of  the  disease  had  appeared.  Since 
that  date  a  further  case  of  death  from  recurrence  has  to 
be  mentioned,  and  one  patient  has  been  lost  sight  of. 
This  leaves  only  4  cases  out  of  the  13  in  which,  up  to  date, 
I  can  prove  that  no  return  of  cancer  has  occurred ;  2  of 
these  were  operated  upon  in  1903  and  2  in  1904.  Since 
publishing  these  cases  in  July,  1905,  I  have  only  once  per- 
formed vaginal  hysterectomy  for  cancer  of  the  cervix. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  October,  1905,  and  the 
patient  died  of  recurrence  after  colotomy  in  December, 
1906.     To    sum   up   my  vaginal  hysterectomies  for  car- 


cinoma ci  rvicis  uteri :  Out  of  14  cases,  ranging  over  a 
period  1901  5,  only  4  can  he  traced  as  free  from  disease, 
and  the  last  of  these  4  was  operated  upon  in  June,  1905— 
that  is,  two  years  and  one  month  ago — whilst  1  case  ha* 
been  lost  sight  uf,  the  patient  having  left  her  husband  and 
eloped  with  the  hospital  portt  r. 

It  is  a  euphemism  merely  to  say  that  I  was  dis- 
satisfied with  these  results.  As  a^eady  stated,  I  have  had 
little  or  no  respect  for  vaginal  hysterectomy  for  cervix 
carcinoma  for  the  last  five  years,  even  when  the  growth  is 
scraped  and  cauterized  before  operation;  consequently, 
after  Professor  Wertheim  kindly  consented  to  operate 
upon  a  case  of  mine,  witli  my  assistance,  at  St.  Mail's 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  which  he  did  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Leicester, 
I  decided  to  adopt  his  technique  in  all  my  cases  for  the 
future. 

A  full  and  illustrated  description  of  Wertheim's  opera- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  British  Mkdical  Journal  for 
September,  1905,  pp.  689  to  695,  so  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  technique  in  deUil ;  but  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  operation.  This  method  of  Wertheim  is  ths  operatkn 
of  the  future,  and  is  the  only  scientific  operation  for 
carcinoma  cervicls  at  the  present  time.  It  enables  the 
growth  to  be  removed  without  its  ever  apptfcring  in  the 
operation  area  from  first  to  last.  Its  claim  to  being  truly 
scientific  rests  upon  the  Let  that  the  cancer  s  her- 
metically sealed  up  in  a  capsule  composed  of  the  dissected 
vagii.al  tube  at  the  time  of  removal.  Upon  a  free  vaginal 
dissection,  which  alone  enables  the  special  clamps  to  be 
applied  before  the  vagina  is  amputated  beyond  thtm,  I 
lay  the  greatest  possible  stress. 

Another  notable  feature  in  the  technique  is,  of  course, 
the  dissection,  and  di  i  "acement,  of  the  oreteTs 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  wide  removal  of  the  par,- metric 
cllalarbed  in  which  they  lie.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  of 
relatively  secondary  importarce  when  compared  with 
the  encapsulation  of  the  cervix  by  a  ci3=ectei  v.  ginal 
collar.  The  reason  I  do  not  hope  for  great  things  from 
free  removal  of  the  parametiium  is  that  experience  has 
taught  me  that  when  this  is  extensively  involved  the 
humfin  eye  cannot  limit  its  extent  of  cancerous  ii.v,  sion, 
nor  can  we  hope  to  denude  the  ureters  entirely  of  the 
cancer  cells  which  surround  them.  Then  comes  the 
questi .  n  of  removal  of  cancerous  glands.  This,  as  a  lule, 
is  not  difficult  to  perform  ;  but  Wertheim's  own  statistics 
show  that  when  he  has  had  to  remove  lymphatic 
metastases  he  has  nev-.r  saved  a  case  for  longer  than  three 
years. 

In  the  cases  where  I  have  removed  glands  the  patients 
have  unfortunately  died,  so  that  I  have  had  no  chance  to 
compare  my  results  with  Wertheim's  ;  but  it  is  obvious  to 
any  one  who  has  read  his  statistics  that  if  the  operation 
he  advocates  rested  solely  for  its  merits  upon  the  fact  that 
it  gave  the  operator  a  chance  of  dealing  with  cancerous 
glands,  it  would  socn  fall  into  disuse.  No!  the 
operation  either  as  it  stands  or  with  trifling  modifications 
will,  in  my  opinion,  become  more  and  more  popular  as 
time  goes  on,  merely  from  the  fact  that  it  minimizes  the 
risks  of  implantation  of  cancer  cells  on  fresh  surfaces,  and 
it  does  this  by  providing  for  the  complete  encapsulation 
of  the  cancerous  cervix  and  vagina  prior  to  removal.  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  harp  upon  this  particular  string  be- 
cause I  have  had  proof  that  it  is  not  at  all  appreciated. 
To  give  chapter  and  verse  for  what  I  mean,  a  case  was 
shown  at  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  Vincent 
Dickinson  of  uterus  and  iliac  glands  removed  by  ab- 
dominal hysterectomy  for  cancer  of  the  cervix.  The 
author  stated :  "  On  October  7th,  1905,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Lenthal  Cheatle,  operated  by  the  abdominal  route  follow- 
ing the  method  of  Wertheim."  Now,  I  examined  that 
specimen  with  great  care,  as  it  was  published  only  three 
months  after  Professor  Wertheim  taught  me  how  to 
perform  his  operation.  The  point  which  sweated 
my  immediate  attention  was  the  fact  that  the  whole 
of  the  growth  was  exposed.  This  was  due  to  the 
vagina  having  been  amputated  above  the  lower 
limit  of  the  cervical  cancer.  In  fact,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  specimen  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
dissect  the  vagina  at  all,  and,  as  I  elicited  from  the  author 
of  the  paper,  no  vaginal  clamps  were  used,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  there  was  no  dissected  vagina  to 
clamp.    No  attempt  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  greatest 
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risk  of  recurrence — namely,  from  implantation.  The 
glands  had  been  dissected,  and  hence  "the  method  of 
Wertheim  "  had  been  lollowed  !  Hence,  my  reason,  there- 
fore, for  endeavouring  to  drive  home  the  most  important 
point  of  all  in  Wertheim'a  technique. 

To  come  to  my  own  experience  as  regards  this  procedure 
so  carefully  elaborated  and  evolved  by  Wertheim.  I  will 
say  at  once  that  an  enthusiastic  temerity  led  me  in  the 
first  ten  months  after  Wertheim  left  this  country  to 
attempt  impossible  feats.  I  failed  at  first  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  even  this  operation  had  its  limitations.  It 
does  not  widen  the  field  of  operation  so  extensively  as  at 
first  I  thought  it  would  do.  I  started  by  operating  upon 
every  case  I  saw,  upon  cases  which  had  oeen  in  other 
hospitals  for  six  weeks  and  were  then  sent  out  as  hopeless 
with  nothing  done.  Three  gynaecologists  had  refused  to 
operate  upon  cases  which  are  included  in  my  list  of 
specimens  shown  today,  and  in  each  instance  the  patient 
either  died  in  hospital  or  of  recurrence  within  a  year.  Jn 
one  instance  I  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  bladder, 
including  the  whole  trigone ;  this  ended  in  disaster. 
In  two  other  cases  of  advanced  carcinoma  I  divided 
the  ureters ;  one  case  died  of  secondary  haemorrhage 
when  she  first  got  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks;  to  the  other  the  accident  made  no  difference  to 
convalescence. 

Since  I  began  to  employ  Wertheim's  method  of  operating 
for  cancer  of  the  cervix  in  July,  1905,  I  have  seen  1,600 
new  cases  in  my  polyclinics.  Only  17  of  these  women 
were  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  cervix,  and  of  these  I 
have  operated  upon  12 ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  utilized 
70.59  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  seen.  Of  these  12,  6  are 
totally  free  from  recurrence  at  the  present  time,  4  died  in 
hospital,  and  2  died  of  recurrence.  My  3  last  cases  are 
amongst  the  successful  ones,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  myself 
to  state  that  one  of  the  6  deaths  was  due  to  advanced 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  leaving  3  deaths  due  to  operation  and 
2  to  recurrence. 

Of  the  12  cases  operated  upon  only  2  could  have  pro- 
mised any  measure  of  success  by  vaginal  operation,  and 
when  I  compare  the  percentage  operability  since  I  em- 
ployed Wertheim's  method  with  that  whilst  I  did  vaginal 
hysterectomy  for  the  same  disease  I  find  that  it  reaches  as 
stated  70.59percent.  in  the  former  as  compared  with  18  5  per 
cent,  in  the  latter.  This  means  that  I  have  been  operating 
upon  four  times  as  many  of  all  cases  seen  as  I  used  to  do 
when  employing  the  vagiDal  route. 

With  vaginal  hysterectomy  I  had  no  primary  mortality 
in  13  cases,  with  abdominal  hysterectomy  (Wertheim)  I 
had  4  primary  deaths.  One  being  from  advanced  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

With  vaginal  hysterectomy  I  have  had  7  recurrences  in 
13  cases.  With  Wertheim's  operation  2  recurrences  in  12 
operations. 

The  great  drawback  to  Wertheim's  operation  lies  there- 
fore in  the  primary  risks  :  these  over,  the  secondary 
risk  from  recurrence  is  reduced  more  than  three- 
fold. I  wish  to  add  a  word  on  the  question  of  primary 
mortality.  Formerly,  for  the  sake  of  economizing  my 
beds,  these  cases  were  operated  upon  within  a  day  or 
so  of  admission.  I  now  keep  patients  in  hospital  for 
a  fortnight,  giving  them  strychnine  by  the  mouth, 
cauterizing  the  growth  and  cleansing  the  vagina  by  woak 
formalin  solution  a  week  before  operation  ;  this  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  results.  Another  point  I  lay 
.stress  upon  is  the  abandonment  of  the  gauze  drain  used 
by  Wertheim.  This  omission  was  first  suggested  to  me 
by  my  friend  Dr.  Carlton  Oldfield  of  Leeds,  whom  I 
assisted  with  his  first  case.  I  noticed  he  used  no  drain 
whatever,  his  patient  had  no  loss  of  blood  and  no  dis- 
charge, and  did  remarkably  well.  This  was  a  year  ago, 
and  since  then  I  have  never  used  any  gauze,  either  as  a 
drain  or  for  pressure,  and  the  cases  do  better.  Wertheim 
complains  that  his  cases  suffer  from  inability  to  void  urine 
until  they  get  up  on  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  day. 
I  have  only  noticed  this  in  one  instance. 

WertliMim  has  published  his  statistics  in  the  Wiener 
med.  U'oahemchrift,  1904,  No.  28  p.  784.  In  his  first 
30  cases  he  had  a  primary  mortality  of  12,  which  is  about 
the  same  percentage  as  my  own.  In  his  second  30  cases 
the  primary  mortality  was  reduced  to  5,  in  his  third 
series  to  3.  These  results  of  extended  experience  are 
therefore  encouraging,  and  my  faith  in  the  operation  is 
not  in  the  least  shaken  by  a  bad  start.    I  am,  moreover, 


convinced  that  early  cases  can  be  safely  dealt  with  by 
Wertheim's  plan,  since  without  complication  the  operation 
can  be  performed  in  an  hour,  and  the  haemorrhage  under 
favourable  conditions  is  no  more  excessive  by  this 
method  than  by  any  other.  I  repeat  my  belief  that  this  is 
the  operation  of  the  future  for  carcinoma  cervicis  uteri, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  use  the  vaginal  route  fos 
removal  of  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Boyd,  M.D.  (London)  supported  Dr.  Lockyer's 
advocacy  of  the  abdominal  route.  Were  the  recurrences 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Loekyer  recurrences  in  the  glands,  or 
in  the  scar  and  connective  tissue  ?  She  had  seen  recur- 
rences in  the  glands,  and  had  operated  a  second  time, 
hoping  to  remove  them  fifteen  months  after  the  first 
operation,  and  had  then  found  them  softening,  and 
adherent  to  the  iliac  vein  and  irremovable,  whereas  they 
would  have  been  easily  removable  at  an  earlier  stage. 
She  had  frequently  seen  cystitis  and  inabilily  to  void 
urine,  but  she  drained  by  iodoform  gauze,  and  she  would 
like  to  know  whether  other  experience  supported  that 
cf  Dr.  Loekyer— that  it  was  undesirable  to  drain  In 
this  way. 

Mr.  Edge  (Wolverhampton)  said  he  would  like  to  ask 
Dr.  Loekyer  if  he  had  views  on  the  way  in  which  uterine 
cancer  spread.  It  was  known  that  in  cancer  of  the  breast 
the  spread  was  partially  in  the  fascial  interspaces  and 
connective  tissues,  and  that  mere  enucleation  of  lymph 
glands  was  useless.  It  was  therefore  a  question  whether 
removal  of  glands  without  their  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  would  tend  to  any  permanent  result  in  preventing 
recurrence. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Malcolm  (London)  supported  the  views 
expressed  by  Dr.  Loekyer,  assuming  that  when  cancerous 
glands  were  present  the  operation  was  comparatively  of 
little  value.  Picking  cancerous  glands  out  of  their 
capsules  and  leaving  the  tissues  through  which  the 
cancer  cells  had  passed  seemed  comparable  to  enucleating 
glands  from  the  axilla  and  leaving  the  surrounding  fat. 
In  early  cases  without  infection  of  glands  the  excision 
of  the  uterus  by  Wertheim's  method  enabled  the  surgeon 
to  remove  the  disease  more  freely  than  in  any  other  way, 
and,  as  Dr.  Loekyer  had  said,  it  could  be  removed  without 
seeing  the  disease,  which  was  a  very  important  point. 
The  operation  in  simple  cases  should  have  a  very  low 
mortality.  The  speaker  bad  for  some  years  done  a  pan- 
hysterectomy whenever  he  removed  the  uterus  for  fibroids, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  easy  Wertheim's  opera.- 
tion  was  ;  in  fact,  he  thought  he  felt  mere  comfortable  in 
avoiding  the  exposed  ureters  than  in  excising  the  cervix 
without  seeing  the  ureter.  The  most  scientific  method 
was  to  get  these  cases  early  and  to  remove  the  parts  as 
widely  as  possible,  as  was  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  (London)  agreed  with  Dr, 
Loekyer  in  valuing  Wertheim's  operation  for  somewhat 
advanced  cases,  but  did  not  go  so  far  as  him  in  recom- 
mending it  for  all  cases.  The  history  of  gynaecology 
showed  exceedingly  good  results  for  cancer  of  the  portio. 
His  own  results  with  Wertheim's  operation  had  shown  a 
high  mortality,  but  he  had  only  used  it  in  advanced  cases. 
He  had  not  used  gauze  drainage  in  total  hysterectomy 
for  fibroids  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  had  not  had 
trouble  with  the  bladder.  Bumm  had  also  pointed  out 
the  disadvantage  of  gauze  drainage.  He  called  attention' 
to  the  fact  that  Werder,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
operate  by  the  extended  abdominal  operation,  had  given 
it  up  in  favour  of  the  Byrne  operation  with  the  galvano- 
cautery. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  (Birmingham)  had  employed 
Wertheim's  method  only  in  advanced  cases,  and  his 
primary  mortality  amounted  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  as 
against  2  per  cent,  for  vaginal  hysterectomy  for  uterine 
cancer.  If  it  were  found  that  the  remote  results  were 
greatly  better  after  the  former  operation,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  it  the  routine  operation,  in  which 
case  the  immediate  mortality  could  be  at  once  reduced 
to  10  per  cent,  or  even  less.  He  called  particular 
attention  to  the  scientific  necessity,  when  discussing 
the  results  of  operations  for  uttrine  cancer,  of  dis- 
criminating  between  the  difforent  varieties,  since  these 
ehowed  marked  differences  in  the  tendency  to  recur  after 
removal.  ***" 

Dr.   Munro   Kerr  (Glasgow)  favoured   the  abdominal 
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r  route  for  operating  upon  all  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the 
cervix  when  that  was  at  all  possible.  Undoubtedly  the 
Wcrtheim  operation  was  attended  with  a  high  mortality, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  operation  was 
reserved  by  many  for  the  very  advanced  cases  only,  the 
vaginal  method  being  employed  for  the  early  cases.  The 
results  of  the  two  methods,  therefore,  could  not  be 
compared. 

The  President  (Dr.  Hastings  Tweedy,  Dublin)  re- 
marked that  Wertheim's  operation  if  followed  in  its  exact 
details  was  only  applicable  to  csmparatively  early  stages 
of  cancerous  utenn,  for  to  perform  it  in  its  exact  details 
the  uterus  must  be  sufficiently  movable  to  be  pulled 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  the  ureters  should  not  be 
lifted  out  of  their  beds.  In  many  of  bis  cases  the  disease 
had  advanced  to  a  stage  that  made  such  technique  impos- 
sible. The  abdominal  operation  as  now  performed  per- 
mitted of  free  removal  of  the  vagina,  and  this  in  his  opinion 
•was  a  great  advance  on  older  operations,  and  was  the 
essentially  good  feature  of  Wertheim's  operation. 

Dr.  Lockyer,  in  reply,  thanked  the  President  and  other 
speakers  for  their  kindly  remarks  on  his  paper.  He  was 
glad  to  find  that  many  of  them  were  in  accord  with  him 
as  to  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  employing  the 
method  of  Wertheim  in  dealing  with  cancer  cf  the  cervix. 
With  those  speakers  (Dr.  Hastings  Tweedy  and  Dr.  Wilson) 
who  had  met  with  bad  results  in  operating  upon  hopeless 
cases  he  was  in  entire  sympathy.  This  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  Wertheim's  own  experience.  It  was  difficult  at 
first  to  fix  the  limitations  of  the  operation,  and  when  the 
operator  was  dealing  with  material  quite  hopeless  from  a 
vaginal  point  of  view  a  higher  mortality  must  be  expected. 
The  principle  he  himself  acted  on  was  to  do  the  very  best 
£or  each  individual  patient  regardless  of  statistics. 


A    CASE  OF  COMPLETE  RUPTURE  OF  THE 

UTERUS.  WITH  ESCAPE  OF  THE  FETUS 

INTO  THE  PERITONEAL  CAVITY: 

PANHYSTERECTOMY  :  RECOVERY. 

WITH    REFERENCE    TO    13    OTHER   CASES. 

By    J.    M.    Munbo    Kerb,    M.B.,    C.M.Glasg., 

"Obstetric  Physician.  Glasgow  Maternitv  Hospital ;  Gynaecologist, 
Western  Intirmary,  Glasgow. 

The  patient  in  the  following  case,  age rl  24,  a  2-para,  was 
admitted  to  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital  on  March  18th 
of  this  jear,  at  6.30  a.m.  Four  and  a  half  years  ago  she  had 
•been  delivered  in  the  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital  of 
twins  (craniotomy  and  version).  Her  present  and  second 
labour  began  on  March  15th,  but  the  uterine  contractions 
did  not  become  severe  until  the  afternoon  of  the  17th.  At 
5  a.m.,  on  the  day  of  admission,  she  was  seen  by  a  doctor, 
who  attempted  to  deliver  with  forceps,  but  found  the 
pelvis  too  contracted,  and  desisted  from  further  inter- 
ference, and  sent  the  patient  inta  hospital. 

Stale  on  Admission 
■On  her  arrival  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  she  was  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  pulse  was  feeble  and  rapid,  and 
the  u:erus  was  tetanically  contracted.  Her  body  showed 
marked  evidences  of  rickets.  The  interspinous  diameter 
was  10  in.,  the  intercristal  9|  in.,  acd  the  external  con- 
jugate 6  in.  On  abdominal  palpation  nothing  abnormal 
was  detected  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  uterus.  The 
fetal  head  was  freely  movable  above  the  brim.  On  vaginal 
nsamination  the  oblique  conjugate  was  found  to  measure 
3  in.  The  fetal  head  was  freely  movable.  I  was  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  condition,  and  went  along  to  the 
hospital. 

Progress. 
On  reaching  the  hospital  I  found  that  the  conditions 
had  very  much  changed.  I  could  feel  the  fetus  readily 
through  the  abdominal  wall,  bnt  on  vaginal  examina*- 
tion  could  only  feel  what  appeared  to  be  the  placenta  On 
passing  my  fingers  further  into  the  vagiDa  I  detected  an  exten- 
sive tear  on  the  right  side  of  the  vaginal  vault  and  uterus 
Ine  condition  was,  therefore,  evidently  one  of  complete  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  with  escape  of  the  child  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  tear  must  have  occurred  after  the  patient's 
admission  to  hospital.  There  had  been  no  sudden  pain  or 
collapse  of  the  patient,  although  the  house-surgeon  thoueht 
that  she  was  rather  worse  than  when  she  was  admitted  The 
pulse  was  about  140  when  I  saw  her,  and  was  small  and 
I  thready.     The  patient    was  therefore   quickly   prepared   for 


laparotomy,  the  skin  being  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  and 
alcohol,  and  a  1  in  30  carbonic  compress  applied  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Operation. 
The  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  middle  line,  when  the 
child  was  fcund  to  be  lying  free  in  the  cavity,  which  also 
contained  meconium,  vernix  caseosa,  liquor  amnii,  and  a 
little  blood.  The  haemortbage,  however,  had  evidently  been 
very  slight.  The  child  was  at  once  removed,  when  the  rupture 
on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus  became  apparent.  It  had 
extended  vertically  through  the  right  lateral  wall  of  the  lower 
uterine  segment,  and  transverely  in  front,  so  that  the  anterior 
wall  and  part  of  the  uterus  was  separated  from  the  bladder, 
leaving  a  small  part  of  the  cervix  still  attached  to  the  latter. 
Having  clamped  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries,  I  removed 
the  uterus,  and  then  clipped  oft'  the  ragged  remainder  of 
the  cervix,  and  ligated  tbe  vessels.  I  then  stitched  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  with  interrupted  sutures,  leaving 
only  a  small  opening,  through  which  I  pushed  a  piece  of  iodo- 
form gauze  down  into  the  vagina.  The  other  end  of  the  gauze 
I  packed  loosely  Into  the  lower  part  of  the  ragged  broad  liga- 
ment. Daring  the  operation  a  pint  of  lluid  was  introduced  into 
each  breast.  The  abdominal  wound  was  closed  as  quickly  as 
possible  by  a  single  layer  of  interrupted  silkworm  sutures. 
The  operation  was  performed  with  all  speed,  and  took  rather 
less  than  twenty-five  minutes.  Dnring  it  the  pulse  was  very 
poor,  and  ^  grain  of  strychnine  had  to  be  given  twice. 

Result.. 

The  patipnt  got  over  the  shock  of  the  operation  surpris- 
ingly quickly.  The  gauza  was  removed  in  twenty-four  hours 
and  the  vagina  was  loosely  repacked.  The  patient's  tempera- 
ture after  the  operation  hardly  rose  above  normal,  indeed,  it 
was  only  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  that  it  was  slightly 
febrile  when  it  registered  100  6°  and  100  8°  on  the  respective 
evenings.  The  stitohes  were  removed  on  the  tenth  day,  when 
the  wound  was  found  to  have  healed  by  fiist  intention,  except 
at  the  upper  part  where  the  edges  had  not  been  quite  accurately 
approximated.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the 
month  perfectly  well. 

Remarks. 

As  regards  the  symptoms  which  follow  rupture,  it  is  a 
very  striking  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
rupture  has  not  been  recognized  until  after  the  birth  oi 
the  child.  The  classical  symptoms  of  a  sudden  feeling 
of  something  giving  way,  of  a  cessation  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  of  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  abdominal 
swelling,  of  haemorrhage  and  collapse,  are  very  fre- 
quently absent,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  in  many  cases  the  child's  head  is  already  well 
engaged  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  rupture  so  often  takes 
place  during  the  delivery.  Let  us  consider  the  symptoms 
seriatim. 

In  very  few  indeed  of  my  cases  or  those  reported  by 
Ivanoff  and  others  has  the  symptom  of  a  sudden  feeling 
of  something  having  given  way  been  present,  and  natur- 
ally it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  appreciated  in  the  cases 
of  violent  rupture,  for  the  patient  is  then,  usually,  under 
the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic.  When  it  does  occur  it  is 
usual  that  the  laceration  is  extensive  and  the  child,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  has  escaped  from  the  uterine  cavity, 
either  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  into  the  cellular 
tissue  underneath  the  peritoneum, 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  cessation  of  the  uterine 
contractions.  This  symptom  is  again  most  marked  where 
the  child  has  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  must 
not,  of  course,  be  confused  with  the  uterine  inertia  which 
follows  exhaustion  of  the  uterine  muscle — the  latter  is 
gradual  in  its  onset. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  an  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  abdominal  swelling  can  only  occur  If  the 
child  pisses  in  whole  or  in  part  outside  the  uterus.  When 
this  alteration  occurs  two  abdominal  swellings  become 
apparent,  the  one  representing  the  part  of  the  child  that 
has  escaped  and  the  other  the  retracted  uterus.  Natur- 
ally it  is  most  distinct  when  the  child  and  uterus  lie  side 
by  side,  for  if  the  retracted  uterus  is  placed  behind — as 
in  one  c  i  my  cases — or  in  front,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
distinguish  the  two  swellings.  When  present,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  symptom  of  great  importance,  especially  if 
beforehand  the  accoucheur  has  actually  observed  the 
uterine  outline.  Occasionally  other  conditions  simulate 
this  change  in  outline. 

Quite  recently,  in  hospital,  I  saw  a  case  of 
dystocia  from  pelvic  deformity  in  a  patient  who  had 
a  bipartite  uterus.  The  double  swelling  of  the  uterus 
and  the  collapse  of  the  patient  led  one,  on  seeing  the 
case  for  the  first  time,  to  think  of  rupture  of  the  organ. 
Similarly,  in  cases  of  plural  pregnancy,  the  uterine  outline 
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being  often  Irregular  and  doable,  a  suspicion  of  rupture  of 
the  uterus  may  arise  if  the  patient  shows  any  evidence  of 
collapse  during  labour.  Again,  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
coexisting  tumour,  either  ovarian  or  uterine,  a  differential 
diagnosis  has  occasionally  to  be  ma^e  between  such 
conditions  and  rupture  of  the  uterus.  But  a  difficulty  in 
differential  diagnosis  may  occur  in  a  much  simpler  and 
more  common  condition — namely,  in  an  impacted  oblique 
presentation — 'or  then  one  has  the  two  swellings  and  the 
sulcus  between.  Very  frequently  when  such  cases  are 
brought  into  hospital  we  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
if  rupture  has  occurred  or  not.  Indeed,  often  it  is 
only  possible  to  decide  by  internal  examination  under 
anaesthesia. 

In  addition  to  a'teration  in  outline  of  the  uterus,  the 
fetal  parts  become  much  more  easily  palpated  after  the 
child  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  One  must 
not,  however,  attach  too  much  importance  to  this,  for 
sometimes  the  uterine  wall  is  so  soft  and  thin  that  one 
imagines  one  f  els  the  fetal  members  underneath  the  thin 
abdominal  pirietes.  In  advanced  extrauterine  pregnancy 
the  child  can  also  be  very  easily  palpated,  as  in  a  case 
recently  seen. 

The  amount  of  haemorrhage  which  occurs  as  a  result  of 
rupture  of  the  uterus  varies  very  greatly.  Amongst  my 
13  cases  I  have  only  had  three  in  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely severe.  Ivanoff,  In  his  long  series  of  124 
collected  cases,  found  53  in  which  the  haemorrhage 
proved  fatal  and  in  half  of  them  not  until  many  hours 
after  the  accident. 

One  may  be  deceived  in  respect  to  the  actual  quantity 
ol  blood  lo?t  h?  a  cons'derable  amount  escaping  into  the 
peritoneal  cai.y,  or  into  the  cellu'ar  tissue  around  the 
uterus;  there  may  be  very  little  indeed  from  the 
vagina.  Bat,  even  allowing  for  that  fact,  the  bleeding  is 
very  gradual ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
the  tear  is  often  blocked  up  by  a  portion  of  the  chill, 
and  only  the  smaller  ve^s-la  are  ruptured.  Very  of t<  n 
a't>r  the  child  is  extracted  a  more  profuse  discharge 
of  blood  occurs  and  this,  if  rupture  has  not  been  expected, 
may  be  erroneously  attributed  to  the  ordinary  bleeding 
that  oe  urs  af  er  the  child's  birth.  Although  the. 
haemorrhage  may  not  be  pr  jfuse,  it  gene  aHy  continues, 
and  steadi  y  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  patient  becomes 
more  and  morj  blanched  and  more  and  more  collapsed. 
Tne  si  ua'im  of  the  tear  as  regards  the  larger  vessels 
is  of  great  importance.  In  the  last  case  of  rupture 
upon  which  I  operated  the  tpar  was  along  the  sldj 
of  the  larp°  uterine  trunk,  which  could  be  seen 
pulsating,  but  only  the  smaller  vfina  were  torn.  I 
have  already  quoted  Ivanoffs  experl  nee  and  my  own, 
which  agrees  with  it.  In  the  most  recent  paper  on 
the  subject,  that  of  Eversmaim,1  this  writer  states  that 
only  in  some  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  cases  does  the  blood 
com"  from  the  ruptured  uterine  vessels.  It  is  a  very 
errooeous  idea  therefore,  but  one  generally  expressed 
by  those  with  little  experience  of  this  complication,  that 
rupture  of  the  u'eru  t  is  followed  immediately  by  profu  e 
bleeding  Infinitely  more  common  is  a  slow  but  steady 
haemorrhage.  The  pulse  ra*e  in  such  cases  slowly  ri  jes 
and  uneasiness  and  general  abdominal  pain  and  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  collapse  become  more  pronounced. 
These  symptoms  only  gradually  develop.  The  case 
already  recorded  i3  an  illustration  of  this,  as  was  also 
one  some  little  time  ago  brought  to  me  from  the 
country — a  p\tlent  who,  although  driven  many  miles, 
had  absolutely  no  symptoms  of  collapse  and  a  pulee 
of  not  more  than  80  She  was  found  to  have  a  complete 
rupture  of  her  uterus. 

The  diagnosis  b 'tween  complete  and  incomplete  rupture 
can  only  b  ■  arrived  at  by  vaginal  examination,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  child  is  quite  evidently  free  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  When  the  rupture  is  complete  on? 
feels  ttra  Intestine;)  distinctly,  when  it  is  Incomplete  that 
ij  not  possible.  In  th 'ory  that  is  simple  enough,  but 
once  or  titles  I  have  had  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding,  for 
the  peritoneum  is  very  tbi  1,  and  if  the  tear  is  not  very 
extensive  onl>  the  fingers  can  be  pushed  through.  Some 
time  ago  I  performed  hysterectomy  upon  a  case  of  rupture 
sent  into  the  hospital  by  a  confrere,  who  has  had  great 
obstetric  experience  ;  he  had  picked  the  rent  and  told  me 
it  was  complete  as  he  had  felt  the  intestines.  When  I 
opened  the  abdomen  there  was  no  laceration  of  the 
perHon'um. 


As  regards  treatment,  the  following  are  my  results.  I 
hope  in  tbe  near  future  to  give  fuller  details  of  my  cases  ;. 
for  the  moment  the  following  table  will  suffice  : 


Nature  of  Operation. 

Did  unoperated  upon 

Plugging  (all  incomplete) 

Hysterectomy  with  extiap^ri- 
toneal  treatment  of  stump  ... 

Hysterectomy  with  retroperi- 
toneal treatment  of  stump  ... 

Panhysterectomy  


No.  of 

Cases. 

2 


Maternal 
Deaths. 
...      2 
...       0 


I  have  therefore  had  in  the  9  cases  in  which  I  performed 
hysterec'omy  three  recoveries (33  per  cent),  while  in  the 
3  cases  in  which  I  employed  plugging  I  have  had  three 
recoveries  (100  per  cent.)  It  must  be  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  in  all,  except  1  of  the  cases  of  hysterectomy, 
the  rupture  was  complete,  while  in  all  the  cases  where 
plugging  was  had  recourse  to  the  rupture  was  incomplete. 
At  the  present  time  plugging  is  the  safest  treatment  for 
the  practitioner,  provided  collapse  is  not  extreme  ;  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
simplest  treatment  to  carry  out. 


THE     INDICATIONS     FOR      OPERATIONS      ON 

UTERINE   FIBROIDS   AND    THE   METHODS 

OF   PERFORMING  THEM. 

By    Professor    Paui.    Strassmann, 

Berlin. 
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The  question  of  eppratirg  on  uterine  fibroids  is  still  a 
vexed  one  ;  the  general  practitioner  is  inclined  to  think 
that  too  many  operations  are  performed,  the  consultant 
that  operations  are  unduly  delayed.  But  some  agreement 
has  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  indications ;  it  is  admitted 
that  a  bleeding  polypus,  a  giant  tumour  of  rapid  growth, 
or  a  tumour  which  by  pressure  seriously  interferes  with 
the  function  of  neighbouring  organs  such  as  the  bladder- 
or  causes  insupportable  pain,  demands  surgical  inter- 
ference. I  must  also  insist  that  cardiac  troubles, 
especially  in  young  patients  with  fibromyoma,  are  indica- 
tions, not  against,  but  for  operation.  In  such  subjects 
progressive  myocarditis  due  to  loss  of  blood,  pain,  in- 
creasing obesity  following  want  of  exercise,  and  sometimes 
idiopathic  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels, 
exaggerates  the  dangers  of  shock,  thrombosis,  and  em- 
bolism, which  experience  teaches  us  are  far  more  serious 
after  myomectomy  than  after  other  operations.  I  wish, 
however,  to-day  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  complica- 
tions of  fibromyomata  of  the  uterus  by  other  diseases  of 
the  genital  organs  which  necessarily  modify  the  Indica- 
tions in  favour  of  operation.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  an  ascertained  tumour  of  the 
uterus  is  not  of  primary  and  chief  importance,  that 
other  more  serious  disease,  either  directly  due  to  the 
tumour  or  merely  coexistent  with  it,  is  present,  and  yet, 
owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  womb,  difficult  of  enct 
diagnosis. 

Carcinoma  and  Ftbromyomt. — Cancer  of  the  body  of  the 
womb  seems  preferably  to  affect  uteri  which  have  long, 
perhaps  without  apparent  harm,  been  affected  by 
tumours  projecting  into  the  cavity.  While  no  operative 
interference  should  be  attempted  after  the  50th  year  of 
life  without  the  most  pressing  necessity,  if  suspicious 
symptoms  occur — bleedings  and  beef  tea-coloured  dis- 
charge in  climacteric  wo  nen,  contracting  pains,  especi- 
ally in  the  afternoon,  when,  owing  to  moving  about,  more 
discharge  has  collected  in  the  narrow  senile  cavity — one 
should  not  hesitate  to  perform  a  diagnostic  curettage,  and, 
if  microscopical  examination  reveals  cancer,  total  extirpa- 
tion, which  offers  the  best  chance  of  permanent,  recovery. 
The  doctor  in  attendance  on  a  case  of  fibromyoma  should 
always  remember  the  possibility  of  coexisting  cancer.  It 
is  well  known  that  cancer  may  occur  in  the  stump  after 
sii;)r,iv;ginal  amputation,  and  patient*  require  more 
observant  control  after  that  operation  than  after  total 
hysterectomy.  I  need  not  insist  upon  the  sarcomatous 
degeneration  of  fibroids,  and  on  the  coexistence  of  cervical 
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cancer  with  uterine  fibromjoma;  but  another  important 
relation  tf  malignant  disease  to  these  tumours  is  their 
complication  by  caieinoma  of  the  ovaiies.  Amt  norrhoea 
in  the  case  of  bilateral  tumours  is  always  a  ground  for 
suspecting  complete  destruciicn  of  the  function  of  ovula- 
tion. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  fibromyoma  is  ehaiac- 
teristic  of  the  menstruating  uterus,  and  never  begins 
after  the  menopause.  In  elderly  women  an  ovary  that 
can  be  felt  is  suspicious,  as  is  tenderness  of  the  appendages 
without  fiver  but  with  symptoms  of  piessuie  on  the  peivic 
organs.  In  such  cases,  or  if  the  tumour  is  growing,  do  not 
be  content  to  diagnose  fibromyorna,  but  operate  on  the 
possibility  of  cancer.  That  in  the  specimens  obtained 
from  opt  rations  for  uterine  ribromyoma  the  appendages 
are  soolttn  found  to  have  undergone  morbid  changes  is 
certainly  not  merely  accidental ;  enlargement,  small 
cjstic  degeneration,  and.  more  rarely,  atheroma  of  the 
ovaries,  elongation  and  thickening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
are  certainly  connected  with  hyp>-raemia  and  the  retention 
of  lymphatic  fluids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus, 
and  I  am  ceitain  that  more  serious  alterations  in  the 
tubes  may  be  caustd  by  fibromata  of  the  uterus,  such  as  : 

Hydrosalpinx  atnl  Pyosalpinx. — Endometritis,  the  pro- 
longed menstruation,  and  interference  with  the  flow  from 
the  tubes  to  the  uterus  owing  to  pressure,  lead  to  hydro- 
salpinx;  the  immigration  of  infective  geims  is  favoured 
by  adhesions  between  the  tubes  and  intestine  when  it 
does  not  take  place  by  direct  wandering  from  the  blood. 
I  show  you  heie  a  hydrosalpinx  formed  under  a  calcified 
fibromyoma,  and  also  a  pyosalpinx  due  to  a  similar  con- 
dition from  a  woman  of  £6  who  had  long  ceased  to  men- 
struate, and  in  whose  case  gonorrhoeal,  puerperal,  or 
instrumental  infection  could  be  excluded.  Also  a  case  of 
pyosalpinx,  developed  underneath  a  fibroid  as  laige  as  a 
child's  head,  which  had  existed  for  twenty  years,  and  of 
which  the  pressure  caused  rupture  of  the  sac  and  fatal 
peritonitis.  The  complication  of  fibroma  by  pyosalpinx  is 
most  disastrous ;  the  patients  are  bedridden  and  miserable; 
cure  by  rest,  plugging,  and  hydrotherapy  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  intestine 
is  to  be  feared.  The  prognosis  of  operation  is  doubtful ; 
the  operation  is  a  long  one,  the  tubal  sacs  are  prone  to 
rupture  and  infect  the  peritontum,  and  even  the  freest 
drainage  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  vagina  may  not 
save  the  patient. 

Pediculated  subserous  tumours,  when  large  and  nodulated, 
demand  special  consideration,  for  even  if  they  cause  no 
alarming  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  the  patient  is  exposed 
to  the  extremely  serious  dangers  of  torsion  of  the  pedicle. 
Moreover,  the  size  and  hard  consistence  of  these  tumours 
and  the  inadequate  development  of  blood  vessels  in  the 
pedicle  lead  more  readily  than  in  ovarian  tumours  to 
gangrene  and  peritonitis.  I  would  not  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  expectant  treatment  when  a  diagnosis  of 
pedicled  fibromyoma  had  been  established,  though 
generally  in  pregnancy  it  would  be  right  to  wait  as  loDg 
as  possible. 

The  Obstetric  Imj.o;  tance  of  F.bromyomata. — The  enuclea- 
tion of  tumours  from  the  pregnant  uterus  is  a  most  dangerous 
proceeding,  and,  if  interference  is  absolutely  necessary,  it, 
is  better  to  perform  total  extirpation.  The  prognosis  of 
Caesarean  section  followed  by  hysterectomy  is  less  favour- 
able when  done  for  fibromyoma  than  for  contracted  pelvis. 
The  induction  of  abortion  for  fibroids  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  is  inadvisable,  as  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out,  and 
the  patient  is  left  the  subject  of  tumours  which  may 
undergo  serious  changes.  In  the  puerperium  necrotic 
changes  may  affect  not  only  the  badly-nourished  polypoid 
or  subserous  tumours,  but  even  interstitial  growths. 

Displacements. — Fibroids  are  sometimes  overlooked  in 
uteri  which  have  been  for  a  long  time  under  treatment  fur 
chronic  metritis  with  or  without  retroflexion;  the  real 
condition  is  disclosed  b7  vaginal  operation,  as  in  the 
specimen  shown,  containing  a  solitary  nodule  in  the 
fundus,  which  I  had  to  remove  for  haemorrhage.  In 
another  case  the  patient  had  led  a  miserable  existence 
under  a  diagnosis  of  fixed  retroflexion,  but  the  dis- 
placement was  retropositlon  owing  to  a  fibroid  developing 
beneath  the  plica  vesico-uterina.  Prolapsus  may  not 
merely  accompany,  but  be  due  to,  a  fibroid. 

Operations. 
The  questions  suggested    for   discussion  are  :    (1)    Is 
vaginal  or  abdominal  section  to  be  preferred  ?  and  (2, 


Should  the  turnouts  be  enucleated,  or  bhould  the  uterus  le 
extirpated  or  amputatec  ?  I  am  n  ytelf  strcngly  in  favour 
of  the  vaginal  waj  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  the  more  diffi- 
cult, its  advantages  must  be  obvious  to  every  unbiassed 
observer  :  recjveiy  is  quicker;  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage 
and  the  dissections  can  be  carried  out  within  view  at  least 
as  well  as  when  in  abdominal  section  one  has  to  drag 
upwards  a  tumour  situated  deeply  in  the  pelvis;  the 
Trendelenburg  position  is  not  required  ;  the  exposure  and 
chilling  of  the  intestines  is  avoided  ;  and  there  is  less 
shock,  in  doubtful  casts  it  is  well  to  begin  by  opening 
the  poccj  of  Douglas  for  exploratory  purposes,  and  the 
possible  presence  of  inflammatory  or  malignant  tumours 
of  the  appendages,  or  tubal  gestati.  n  sacs  is  an  additional 
reason  fur  choosirg  this  route.  Posterior  ccipotomy  will 
suffice  for  the  enucleation  of  tumours  of  the  posterior  wall, 
but  anterior  ccipotomy  gives  a  better  view  and  is 
preferable  in  most  cases;  the  torgue-tbaped  incision,  a 
bow-shaped  cut  extending  frcm  the  insertion  of  the  fornix 
on  the  portio  down  to  within  about  }  in.  of  the  hymen  and 
up  to  the  fornix  on  the  other  side  ofl'trs  the  best  and 
largest  approach  [PrcfesscrStrassmann  then  describedthe 
details  of  his  technique  in  vaginal  extirpation  and 
enucleation,  in  regard  to  the  latter  layiDg  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  wound  in  the  uterus 
entirely  extraperitoneal,  and  of  securing  drain:  ge.  He 
showed  two  sets  of  27  and  21  fibroids  respectively 
removed  from  young  married  women  with  sterility  and 
dysmenorrhoea,  both  of  whom  recovered  and  had  painless 
periods  after  the  operation  ] 

While  a  pronounced  advocate  of  vaginal  operation, 
I  recognize  that  the  choice  of  route  depends  upon  the 
size,  potition,  and  number  of  the  tumours;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  the  least  to  open  the  abdomen  for  colossal 
tumours,  for  subserous  pedunculated  growths,  or  solitary 
Interstitial  growths  larger  than  a  child  s  head  and  beyond 
obstetric  possibility.  When  the  mass  consists  of  numerous 
nodules,  which  can  only  be  determined  under  narcosis 
immediately  before  the  operation,  one  may  begin  boldly 
by  the  vagina.  Enucleation  is  undoubtedly  more  diffi- 
cult and  has  a  mortality  higher  than  total  hysterectomy. 
Recurrence  is  possible  but  rare,  and  pregnancy  after 
enucleation  is  also  rare,  though  I  have  had  one  case  in  a 
patient  of  36.  As  long  as  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  not 
invaded,  or  not  so  to  a  serious  extent,  the  chances  of 
enucleation  are  good.  For  all  patients  over  40  I  prefer 
total  extirpation,  unless  the  case  is  one  of  a  simple 
polypus,  cr  cf  tumours  to  be  removed  without  opening  the 
plica.  Enucleation  is  not  to  be  done  on  the  pregnant 
womb.  In  abdominal  operations  the  choice  of  enucleation 
or  total  extirpation  depends  on  the  same  conditions  as  in 
vaginal  methods.  Total  hysterectomy  avoids  all  trouble, 
cancerous  or  otherwise,  with  the  cervical  stump. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  ABDOMINAL 
HYSTERECTOMY  FOR  FIBROIDS. 

By  Frederick  Edge,  M.D  ,  B.S  Lond,,  F.R  C.S.Eng., 
Surgeon,  Wolveihami'ton  Hospital  for  Women. 
It  is  very  often  the  case  that  a  myomatous  uterus  is  so 
situated  and  fixed  that  no  set  method  of  removal  can  be 
carried  out,  but  the  u  eius  has  to  be  got  away  by  ligature 
and  division  of  the  most  accessible  parts  of  the  ligaments 
and  tissue. 

Although  I  had  a  preference  for  Doyen's  method  of 
operating,  I  have  not  often  met  with  cases  where  the 
cervix  was  sufficiently  free  to  render  this  method  easily 
applicable.  Like  the  majority  of  opeiators,  I  have  come 
to  use  the  supravaginal  method  more  and  more,  although 
this  method  leaves  the  cervix  unexplored,  and  perhaps 
the  seat  of  cancer  or  fibroid  nodules  which  may  cause 
tiouble  later  on.  But  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
by  whatever  method  the  uttrus  is  removed  the  most  im- 
portant steps  are  these  of  rendering  the  field  of  operation 
as  cean  as  possible,  and  of  allowing  fiee  coinage 
afterwards. 

These  aims  can  only  be  attained  by  the  operator  caie- 
fully  cleaning  the  vagina  and  cen  ix  himself,  and  by 
splitting  the  cervix.  This  enables  the  cervical  ct.nal  to 
be  cl.  aned  cut  and  gives  free  drainage  aiterwaids.  whi.e 
by  nctincludiog  the  peritoneum  at  this  stage  the:e  is  no 
unnecessary  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  case  the 
abdominal    operatfon    should    not    necessitate  drainage. 
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However,  thi3  division  ot  the  peritoneum  is  of  little 
consequence,  and  is  a  question  dependent  upon  diagnosis. 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  answered  when  it  is 
decided  to  remove  a  myomatous  uterus  is  whether  the 
operation  can  be  done  per  vaginam  or  not.  The  size  and 
fixation  of  the  uterus  and  the  position  of  the  myoma  will 
be  factors  in  this  decision.  Bat  in  many  cases  it  is  only 
on  the  operation  table  when  the  uterus  can  be  seized  with 
volsella  that  the  safe  solution  can  be  obtained.  For  this 
reasdn  alone  it  is  advisable  to  begin  the  operation  per 
vaginam. 

Then  it  is  not  rare  to  have  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  and 
these  are  often  made  clear  by  dilatation  or  posterior 
division  of  the  cervix. 

Sepsis  is  the  great  danger  in  all  uterine  operations,  and 
the  surest  way  of  preventing  this  is  by  removing  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  contamination.  The  vagina  and  the 
cervical  canal  should  be  carefully  cleaned  in  eveiy  case, 
and  posteri  >r  division  of  the  cervix  renders  this  easy.  A 
plug  of  cotton-wool  or  other  material  soaked  in  antiseptic 
lotion  may  be  put  in  to  prevent  any  uterine  fluid  escaping 
and  soiling  the  wound.  Drainage  is  the  only  safeguard 
whenever  the  wound  has  been  infected,  and  unless  the 
Infection  is  specially  virulent  the  free  drainage  carries  the 
germs  away  before  any  reaction  can  occur.  The  drainage 
through  the  cervical  canal  is  insufficient,  and  may  be 
blocked  entirely.  Splitting  oi  the  cervix  leaves  a  wide 
free  outlet,  and  removes  any  possibility  of  tension  in  the 
wound. 

Should  secondary  haemorrhage  occur  it  renders  itseli 
evident  at  once,  and  long  before  its  constitutional  effects 
and  signs  would  have  attracted  attention,  thus  allowing 
the  necessary  interference  to  be  undertaken  early,  and 
while  there  is  yet  life  and  strength  in  the  patient.  A 
patient  will  stand  repeated  operations,  but  not  secondary 
operation  upon  the  top  of  bleeding  to  collapse  or  syncope 
after  the  primary  operation. 

I  have  performed  twenty-four  hysterectomies  for  myoma 
by  this  method  of  abdominal  hysterectomy  with  a  pre- 
liminary vaginal  stage  in  the  last  two  years,  and  have 
been  very  satisfied  with  the  after-courses  of  the  cases. 
Not  one  has  given  me  any  anxiety,  and  the  absence  of  any 
abdominal  or  peritoneal  symptoms  has  been  striking,  and 
at  the  same  time  only  what  one  would  expect  when 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  taking  no  part  in  the  wounds, 
excepting  at  the  two  continuous  lines  of  silk  sutures — one 
in  abdominal  incision  and  the  other  in  the  pelvis. 

In  several  cases  where  I  thought  abdominal  section 
necessary  I  havo  found  that  the  uterus  could  after  all  be 
removed  per  vaginam  without  opening  the  abdomen  from 
above. 

In  1895  a  death  from  streptococcal  infection  and 
another  death  from  secondary  haumorrhage,  where  the 
abdomen  was  reopened  and  vessel  secured  again,  were  the 
Inciting  causes  of  my  change  in  procedure.  It  struck  me 
that  had  there  been  free  and  opsn  drainage,  as  in  a  case  of 
amputation  of  the  breast,  the  infection  might  have  been 
washed  away,  or  at  any  rate  not  have  gained  such  a  hold, 
and  that  the  secondary  haemorrhage  would  have  been 
seen  at  once  and  long  before  the  constitutional  signs  of 
haemorrhage  attracted  attention.  The  source  of  the 
streptococcal  infection  was  found  to  be  imperfect 
sterilization  of  infected  materials. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows : 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position  and  the 
vagina  disinfected.  The  cervix  Is  seized  with  volsella  and 
disinfected.  It  is  split  posteriorly  up  to  but  not  Including  the 
peritoneum.  The  cervical  canal  is  disinfected  and  it  Is 
possible  in  many  cases  to  wipe  out  the  uterine  cavity.  If 
necessary  the  uterine  cavity  may  be  packed  or  plugged  with 
antiseptic  wool  or  gauze.  A  sterile  swab  is  left  in  the  vagina. 
The  patient  is  placed  In  position  for  abdominal  section.  The 
surgeon  changes  his  gloves. 

The  abdomen  is  cp3ned  and  the  myomatous  uterus  drawn 
out  If  possible. 

The  ovarian  and  round  ligament  pedicles  are  ligatured, 
always  leaving  plenty  of  peritoneum.  The  anterior  peritoneal 
flap  is  carried  well  up  the  anterior  uterine  wall  so  as  to  get 
plenty  of  covering. 

The  posterior  flap  runs  from  one  o\  irlan  perlMe  to  the  other 
and  is  disseuted  down  before  the  uterine  arteries  are  tied,  as 
sometimes  the  peritoneum  iscaught  by  the  ligatures. 

[This  posterior  Hap  Is  not  always  a  success  and  may  be  per- 
forated or  button-holed.  This  is  no;  of  importance  if  ton 
anterior  (lap  be  free  and  large  as  the  polvic  il~or  is  th'nwell 
covered] 


The  uterine  arteries  are  then  tied  and  a  second  ligature  or> 
each  side  takes  up  branches  to  the  cervix  and  vagina. 

The  cervix  is  amputated,  and  the  posterior  divided  walls 
gape.  The  vaginal  swab  assists  in  rinding  the  parts  easily. 
The  cervical  stump  can  now  be  excised,  or  its  endometrium 
cut  out  or  burnt  out  or  cauterized. 

The  peritoneal  flaps  are  now  sutured  continuously,  and 
should  the  posterior  Hap  have  been  perforated  there  is  no  real 
danger.  The  anterior  Hap  will  cover  it,  or  a  short  antero- 
posterior continuous  suture  will  fold  the  posterior  flap  on 
itself. 

The  abdomen  is  closed. 

The  wound  is  thus  shut  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  it 
is  freely  drained.  Any  secondary  haemorrhage  will  show  at 
once,  as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy,  and  any  secretion  or  pus 
will  have  free  exit. 

This  method  has  some  advantages : 

1.  In  case  of  mistaken  diagnosis  the  surgeon  is  given 
every  opportunity  for  assuring  his  diagnosis  before  opening 
the  abdomen. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  surgeon  finds  that  the  uterus  can 
be  removed  vaginally,  although  before  the  patient  was 
anaesthetized  the  opinion  had  been  formed  that  it  wa3 
impossible  to  remove  it  by  this  way,  owing  to  its  fixity 
and  size  or  other  reason. 

3.  The  vagina  and  cervical  canal  are  disinfected  by  this 
procedure  thoroughly  and  openly.  No  cleansing  by  swabs 
inserted  by  a  nurse,  however  thoroughly  done,  is  efficient, 
as  can  always  be  seen  when  the  ball  speculum  is  passed 
and  the  cervix  drawn  down  by  volsella. 

4.  The  uterine  cavity  can  be  disinfected  or  at  least  shut 
off  from  the  field  of  operation  by  plugging. 

5.  The  cervical  stump  is  thoroughly  exposed,  and  no 
noiule  of  myoma  or  cancer  is  likely  to  escape  the 
surgeon. 

6.  In  septic,  sloughing,  or  complicated  cases,  the 
drainage  is  better  made  by  incising  from  the  vagina,  and 
less  cellular  tissue  is  opened  up  than  when  the  vagina  is 
opened  from  above. 

7.  Secondary  haemorrhage  is  at  once  evident,  and  can 
be  checked  before  the  blood  vessels  are  emptied. 

8.  If  any  infection  of  the  wound  occurs,  there  is  free 
outlet  for  pus  and  secretions. 

9.  The  utero-sacral  ligaments  and  pelvic  floor  need  not 
be  divided  unless  the  cervical  stump  has  to  be  removed. 

Objections  may  be  raised  on  the  score  of : 

(a)  Time  — There  is  no  real  less  of  time,  as  the  vaginal 
operation  consists  merely  of  a  few  sriips  with  scissors- 
after  disinfection ;  in  difficult  eases,  it  saves  time  by 
enabling  the  operator  to  get  his  beariDgs,  and  it  does  away 
with  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  enter  the  vagina  in  the 
middle  of  an  abdominal  operation. 

(6)  Asepsis. — There  was  some  objection,  before  the 
general  use  of  gloves,  to  the  fouling  of  the  hands  by  the 
vaginal  manipulation,  but  this  is  now  obviated  by  simply 
changing  gloves,  so  that  no  infection  of  the  abdominal 
wound  is  produced. 

(c)  Superfluity,  that  is,  thatnoimal  supravaginal  hyster- 
ectomy is  quite  efficient.  Experiences  of  cellulitis  about, 
the  stump,  of  sloughing  of  the  cervical  stump,  of 
secondary  haemorrhage,  of  peritonitis,  and  of  recurrent 
nodules  of  myoma,  or  of  undiscovered  cancer  of  the 
cervical  canal  will  be  the  deciding  arbitrators. 


FIBROIDS   AND  FIBRO-MYOMATOUS  TUMOURS 
IN    UNUSUAL   SITES. 

By  S.  J.  Cameron,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Glasg , 

Assistant  to  Uic  Rcehis   1'i-ofessnr  oi  Midwifery,  University  of 

Glasgow;  Extr. 1  1 1'.  inn'. ■(.insist  to  Out-patients,  Western 

Infirmary,  Glasgow. 

In  this  communication  I  have  endeavoured  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible  to  place  on  record  a  few  examples  of 
fibroid  and  fibro-myomatous  tumours  which  have  origin- 
ated In  the  less  common  structures  affected  by  these 
tumours.  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  include  ovarian 
fibroids  under  this  heading,  as  they  are  by  no  means 
frequently  met  with,  and  when  one  has  a  series  of  nine 
cases  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  of  value  in  extending 
cur  knowledge,  and  at  least  the  literature,  on  these 
growths. 

Tumours  of  the  ovary  have  at  all  times  been  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  gynaecologist  and  pathologist. 
The  balk  of  literature  describing  such  growths  deals  with 
the    signs,    symptoms,    and     pathology    of     the     cystic- 
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varieties,  whereas  but  scanty  reference  in  comparison  can 
be  found  describing  solid  ovarian  tumours,  probably 
owing  to  their  rarity  and  the  difficulties  formerly  met 
with  in  placing  them  in  their  proper  categories. 
Falrbairn's  valuable  contribution  made  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  in  1932  has  increased  very  considerably 
our  knowledge  of  these  growths. 

The  term  "fibroid"  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  much  more 
applicable  to  these  growths  than  to  the  sc-called  uterine 
iibroids,  because,  as  a  rale,  the  preponderance  of  librous 
tissue  over  muscular  elements  is  well  maikei — in  fact,  in 
some  tumours  no  muscular  tissue  can  be  demonstrated. 
Generally,  when  one  of  these  tumours  is  divided 
no  whorling  is  observed,  cnlike  uterine  tibro-myomata, 
which  characteristically  present  a  definite  whorled 
appearance.  Thus,  in  histological  detail  they  differ 
from  uterine  "  fibroids,"  which,  as  a  rule,  cos- 
tain  muscular  tissue  in  abundance.  Not  only  do  they 
differ  from  the  uterine 
tumour  in  structure,  bat 
they  may  possess  a  life-his- 
tory altogether  foreign  to 
it;  that  is  to  say.  uterine 
fibroids  arise  during  the 
sexual  pcriod^of  a  woman's 
life,  when  as  an  cvarian 
fibroid  may  originate  after 
the  menopause.  The  speci- 
mens I  have  examined 
have  been  removed  from 
patients  whose  ages  ranged 
from  the  23rd  to  the  72nd 
year. 

.Again,  ascites  has  been 
described  as  being  fre- 
quently present  with  ova- 
rian fibroids,  but  only  in 
rarer  cases  is  such  a  con- 
dition found  when  the  ab- 
domen is  opened  for  the  re- 
moval of  uterine  "  fibroids,'' 
unless  the  tumour  has  un- 
dergone some  degenerative 
change.  I  am  satisfied, 
however,  that  in  ovarian 
fibroids  the  quantity  of 
free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  much  less  than 
one  is  led  to  believe  by 
consulting  the  literature  on 
these  tumours.  It  occurred 
in  4  cut  of  9  cases,  but 
the  amount  of  fluid  present 
was  small  ;  so  little  was 
there,  indeed,  that  the 
usual  clinical  signs  of 
ascites  were  absent,  and 
in  one  of  these  eases  an 
ovarian  fibroid  and  an 
adenocarcinoma  were  pre- 
sent in  the  same  ovary, 
so  that  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  was  more  probably 
due  to  the  latter  growth  than  the  former.  Like 
uterine  "fibroidp,"  they  exhibit  but  slight  tendencies 
to  form  adhesions,  thus  differing  from  the  ovarian 
adeno-cystomata.  the  removal  of  which  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  dense  peritonei!  adhesions.  Nevertheless,  I 
'have  seen  an  ovarian  fibroid  which  was  tightly  bound 
down  in  the  pouch  of  Douglas  by  adhesions,  and  in  the 
Bpecimen  in  which  a  part  of  the  ovarian  tissue  had  become 
carcinomatous  maDy  adhesions  existed  between  the  tumour 
and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  In  eight  out  of  the  nine 
specimens  the  ovary  was  only  partly  ocsupied  by  the 
fibroid,  and  in  the  ninth  the  entire  ovary  was  monopolized 
"by  the  tumour.  In  only  one  instance  did  bilateral 
tumours  exist  and  then  they  were  of  unequal  size.  My 
experience  has  been  that  carcinomatous  tumours  of  the 
ovary  are  more  commonly  bilateral  than  fibroid  tumours. 
When  only  a  part  of  the  ovary  is  occupied  by  the  fibroid 
growth  the  shape  is  frequently  oval  and  the  sides  of  the 
growth  may  be  convex,  but  frequently  it  is  flattened 
antero  posteriorly  and  may  be  ccncave.    The  surface  may 


Fig.  1  is  a  drawing  of  a  large  ovarian  fibroid,  the  pedicle  of 
which  had  undergone  acute  torsion.  The  Fallopian  tube  with  an 
accessory  ostium  is  seen  above,  and  immediately  below  it  the 
uuimplicated  portion  of  ovary  is  seeu  rating  on  the  surface  of  a 
large  fibroid.  Between  the  tube  and  ova' y  the  mesosalpinx  can 
be  seen  to  maintain  its  normal  shape  and  relationship  to  these 
two  structures. 


be  smooth,  but  In  the  specimen  in  which  no  part  of 
normal  ovarian  tissue  remained,  sessile  nodules  projected 
from  the  surface,  and  it  is  probable,  as  Fairbairn  states, 
that  the  non- pedunculated  fibroids  originate  in  the  tunica 
albuginea  of  the  ovary.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  organ  like 
the  ovary  is  capable  of  secondarily  extruding  these 
tumours  from  its  substance  in  the  way  that  a  muscular 
and  contiactile  uterus  could.  The  covering  of  the  tumour 
is  the  tunica  albuginea  which  has  become  thickened.  It 
can  be  most  easily  observed  when  the  tumour  is  divided 
longitudinally,  as  it  descends  from  the  unimplicated 
portion  of  ovary  to  surround  the  fibroid  tissue. 

It  is  thicker,  as  a  rule,  in  the  proximity  of  the  ovary, 
and  at  this  part  it  is  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
fibroid  tissue,  as  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  ovary. 
In  the  first  situation  the  albuginea  can  be  stripped  fairly 
easily  from  the  surface  of  the  growth,  but  in  the  latter  site 
considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  doing  so. 
In  the  majority  of  the  spe- 
cimens, on  examining  the 
cut  surface,  a  small  amount 
of  connective  tissue  will 
be  found  separating  the 
lower  part  of  the  unim- 
plicated portion  of  ovary 
from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fibroid,  and  here  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  structures 
is  easy.  In  one  specimen 
this  connective  tissue  was 
absent,  so  that  the  fibroid 
tissue  of  the  tumour  was 
in  direct  continuity  with 
the  ovarian  stroma. 

Ovarian  fibroids  are  pecu- 
liarly dense,  and  one  can- 
not but  notice  when  a  speci- 
men is  lifted  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly heavy,  considering 
its  size.  In  one  case  I  ob- 
served that  the  tumour, 
which  was  of  large  size  and 
oval  in  shape,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  from  a 
rjelvic  to  an  abdominal 
tumour  was  so  placed  that 
its  latgest  diameter  occu- 
pied the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  pelvic  inlet,  that  is, 
the  transverse.  An  inden- 
tation situated  on  the  pos- 
terior surfare  indicated  the 
position  of  the  sacral  pro- 
montory, and  such  a  surface 
marking  may  sometimes  be 
foend  in  uterine  "fibroids." 
In  these  9  specimens  of 
ovarian  fibroids  the  meso- 
salpinx of  each  was  found 
to  remain  unopened. 

In  Cases  1  to  6  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  ovary  was  occu- 
pied by  the  tumour,  and  the 
ovarhn  remnant  had  not  undergone  any  marked  patho- 
logical cbaDge,  but  rested  more  or  less  spread  out  on  the 
tumour  surface. 

In  some  instances  dilated  follicles  up  to  the  size  of  a 
cherry  were  noted,  and  in  two  of  the  specimens'  in  which 
acute  torsion  of  the  pedicle  had  taken  place  the  spaces 
were  found  fail  of  blood.  In  cases  Nos.  7  and  8  the 
portion  of  the  ovary  which  was  not  implicated  in  the 
fibroid  formation  had  undergone  definite  pathological 
change.  One  specimen  (No.  7)  weighed  4  k  lb.,  and  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  flbro-myomatous  tissue,  the 
amount  of  muscle  present  being  rather  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fibrous  tissue.  In  addition  a  part  ex- 
hibited the  typical  structure  of  a  multiloeular  colloid 
ovarian  cjst.  It  occupied  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
bulk,  and  was  attached  to  the  main  mass  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  fibro  -  myomatous  tissue  rendered  hard  as 
stone  by  a  dense  calcareous  infiltration.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  statement  made  by  Griffiths,  writing 
on  those  tumours  in  Allbutt  and  Playfair's  System 
cf    Gvna-rol«gy.    that    "  proli'eratirg    or     papillomatous 
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portion  of  tne  ovary, 
albuginea;  c,  ( 


cysts  have  not,  I  btlieve,  been  met   with  in   the  same 
ovary." 

In  thn  eighth  specimen  the  tumoar  consisted  of  a  solid 
part  which  had  the  stiueture  of  a  fibroma,  but  in  addition 
there  was  a  cystic  portion  of  simple  character,  and  more- 
over, in  a  par-  of  a  tumour  which  was  adherfnt  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  there  waa  present  a  carcinoma  of 
glandular  type.  Tnis  specimen  wis  included  by  Miss 
M  Ilroy,  M.D.,  In  her  ommu  ieation  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  on  carcinoma  of  the  ovaiy  in  1906. 
Therefore,  not  only  may  the 
unimplicated  portion  of  ovary 
proliferate,  tut  it  may  in 
exceptional  instancea  become 
a  malignant  tumour.  In  the 
ninth  case  the  whole  ovary 
was  monopolized  by  a  tumour 
the  cut  surface  of  which  had 
a  pale,  glistening  colour,  and 
on  microscopical  examination 
it  proved  to  be  a  fibroma.  In 
no  less  than  three  out  of  the 
nine  cases  acute  torsion  of  the 
pedicle  had  taken  place.  In 
two  of  the  specimens  exami- 
nation of  the  unimplicated  por- 
tion of  ovary  showed  that 
bio  3d  clot  occupied  the  small 
cystic  spaces.  The  third  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  tumour 
a  part  of  which  was  constituted 
by  a  multilocular  colloid  cys- 
toma. Thus  th  se  tamours 
would  seem  to  have  a  very 
decided  tendency  to  produce 
t  «-slon  of  their  pedicle,  u  1- 
iike  uterine  fib  o  myomata, 
which  very  rarely  indeed  are 
lomplicated  by  such  an  occur- 
rence. In  two  cases  torsion 
bad  occurred  iu  the  direction 
if  the  hands  of  a  clock,  but 
iu  the  third  case  torsion  was  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Tnese  three  examples  occurred  in  the  practices  of  Comvns 
Berkeley,  Murdoch  Cameroa,  and  T.  K.  Dalziel.  The 
pedicle  correspond*  to  that  of  an  ordinary  multilocular  cyst. 
On  microscopical  examination  ovarian  fibroids  are  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  buddies  of  which  run 
in  all  directions  In  two  specimens  the  total  structure  of 
toe  tumour  was  made  up  of  fibrou3  tissue.  The  connec- 
tive ti'tsu-'  fibres  are  elongatel  and  ran  in  wavy  bandies, 
aod  between  them  uuclei  are  found,  varying  in  number  in 
different  fields.  Th  nuclei  stain  well  as  a  rule,  have 
a  hpindie  snap",  and  lie  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  fibrous  elements.  Some- 
t  imes  the  arrangement  of  the  bundles 
resembles  the  strands  in  a  wicker 
basket,  the  fields  examined  having  a 
retiform  aspect. 

In  not  a  single  specimen  was  the 
Ktructure  that  of  a  pure  myoma.  The 
■vessels  in  the  tumour,  as  a  rule,  have 
thin  walls,  and  are  lined  by  an  atten- 
uated endothelium  ;  and  where  a  vessel 
.  xists  there  is  frequently  present  a 
i-onstderable  amount  of  interlacing  of 
the  fibrous  bundles  around  it.  In  some 
lQStances  the  veasels  are  seen  to  have 
a  fairly  muscular  wall,  but  frequently 
I  liere  is  a  tendency  for  the  wall  t  1  merge 
imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding 
.stroma.  In  only  one  instance  did  I 
detect  a  few  scattered  ovarian  follicles  among  the  tissue 
•  lemeuts.  The  more  unusual  features  of  these  9  cases 
are  the  frequency  of  torsion  of  the  pedicle,  and  in  2 
instances  the  unusu  il  activity  of  the  ovarian  tissue 
not  monopolized  by  the  tumour, 

Finuoin  Tumours  of  thk  Aim  iminal  Wall. 
It  is  only  occasionally  that  fibroid  tumours  are  observed 
in  thU  situation,  and  in  stout  patients  considerable  diffi 
<  ulty  may  be  experienced  until  operation  in  excluding 
the  presence  of  an  intraabdominal  growth.  They  ocsur 
most    frequently    in    multiparae,     and    are    more    often 


Fig.    2.— Photograph  ol    at 
tudinatly  to  show  the  relitio 

A  match  has  been  inserted  to   show  where  connective  tissue 
frequently  exists  between  the  fibroid  and  the  unimplicated 


of   fibroid  ;  B,  tunica 


Fig.  3  i  ovarian 

fibroid   'i  es  bffthe uuim- 

plicated  portion   of  the  ovary 

line  into  direct  contact     There 

1-;  im  intervening  connective  r-  1 

inial  section  ttas  been   ■  Into 

the  tumour,     a,  Ovary:  E,  fibroid. 


situated  below  than  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.. 
The  greatest  number  occur  in  patients  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  30  years,  and  are  equally  common  on  the  right 
and  left  sices.  They  may  arise  from  any  layer  of  fascia 
in  the  abdominal  wall,  but  most  commonly  the  primary 
nodule  is  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  They 
have  a  somewhat  oval  shap',  their  long  axis  corre- 
sponding to  the  direction  of  the  muscle  fibres  They 
may  lie  in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  thus 
ltndering  their  removal  comparatively  simple,  but  in 
other  cases  they  have  been 
found  infiltrating  the  adjacent 
structures,  so  it  is  probable 
that  some  tumours  in  this  re- 
gion are  really  sarcomata.  In 
a  few  ca;es  a  pedicle  has  been 
noted.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  attain  great  dimensions, 
and  the  only  specimen  which 
came  under  my  observation 
was  the  size  of  a  turkey's  egg 
and  had  an  oval  shape.  The 
tumour  was  very  dense  and 
the  cut  surface  had  a  whitish- 
jellosv  appearance,  and  on 
microscopical  examination  it 
was  found  to  be  a  fibroma. 
The  patient  was  29  j  ears  of  age, 
and  had  had  a  child  thirtten 
months  previously.  "We  were 
quite  unable  to  diagnose  the 
exact  nature  of  the  tumour 
before  operation,  but  we- 
thought  it  was  probably  a  sar- 
coma of  pelvic  origin.  It  was 
situated  to  the  right  aide  of 
the  middle  line,  and  seemed 
to  originate  in  the  fascia  cover- 
ing the  ileum.  The  growth 
shelled  out  easily,  and  the 
patient  has  had  no  recurrence. 
Occadonally  one  may  find  a 
large  fibroid  polyp  growing  from  the  integument  of  the 
abiominal  wall.  Tne  skin  at  the  tip  of  the  growth  is 
thrown  into  folds.  The  apex  of  the  growth  is  thick  and 
the  pedicle  attenuated.     These  tumours  are  fibro-lipomas,. 

Vesicae  Myoma. 
Myomatous  tumours  originating  in  the  bladder  are 
somewhat  rare.  Tne  leiomyomata  ocfur  for  the  most 
pirt  in  adult  males,  and  are  usually  solitary.  They  are 
frequently  of  sma'l  size  but  may  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  bladder  cavity,  and  be  present  as  stalked  or  sessile 
growths.  The  only  spesimen  in  my 
possession  I  removed  fiom  a  multipara 
many  yeirs  over  the  menopause. 
Haemorrhage,  for  the  most  part  inter- 
mittent, caused  the  patient  much 
anxiety,  and  this,  together  with  the 
constant  desire  to  micturate  aDd  the 
constitutional  disturbance  attendant  on 
cystitis,  forced  her  to  seek  fellef. 
The  tumour,  which  was  about  the  siae 
of  a  Tangerine  orange,  was  situated 
on  the  posterior  wall,  and  was  partly 
pedunculated.  The  surface  was  some- 
what necrotic,  aud  was  coated  with 
concretions  originating  from  the  pre- 
cipitation of  salts  by  the  smmoniacal 
reaction  of  the  urine.  The  tumour  felt 
fairly  hard,  but  It  could  be  torn  in 
pieot  B  without  much  force.  It  had  a 
pale  fleshy  appearance  when  divided,  and  on  micro- 
scopic examination  the  great  bulk  of  the  tumour  was 
found  to  consist  of  long  spindle  cells  of  uustripecJ 
mu    alar  (issue. 

0  te  thing  noticeable  in  the  sect'on  is  that  a  few  of  the 
cells  ha^'e  more  than  one  nu  ileus,  but.  despite  the  presence 
of  these,  one  must  consider  the  growth  as  a  myoaia.  '1'  "■ 
vessels  vary  in  s'ze  throughout  the  structure.  In  some  of 
the  smaller  vessels  the  endothelial  lining  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall,  but  at  other  parts  the  walls  are 
seen,  to  be  well  defined,  and  in  all  there  is  a  very  sharp 
demarcati  m  between  the  vessels  and  the    surrounding 
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tisane.  There  are  som?  fibrous  elements  in  some  portions 
of  the  tumour,  and  at  part?  of  the  epithelial  covering 
necrotic  changes  are  seen.  The  pitient  (an  obstetrical 
nurse)  has  remained  in  perfect  health  since  the  operation, 
which  was  performed  two  years  ago.  Uterine  fibroids 
springing  from  the  anterior  wall  belaw  the  peritoneum 
may  clinically  resemble  vesical  myomata  by  growing 
forward,  and  bulging  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
into  the  cavity.  In  some  cases  vesical  myomata 
originate  from   the   bladder  wall  and  gro-v   towards   the 


Fie.  4.— PLolcmicrcgiaph  of  the.tum our  substance. 

uterus.    Rhabdomyomata  are  exceedingly  rare    bladder 
tumours. 

FlBRO- MYOMATA    OF   THE   FALLOPIAN   TtlBB. 

Doran  has  remarked,  "  It  is  hard  to  find  authentic  cases 
of  myoma  of  the  Fallopian  tube,"  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  pathological  rarities.  Most,  of  the  recorded 
cases  have  been  found  on  Investigation  to  originate  in  the 
broad  ligament,  so  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  fibio-mycma  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


.!:•'• 


On  examination  of  the  specimen,  it  Is  noted  that  the 
tube  on  the  affected  side  is  much  longer  than  the  free 
tube,  their  measurements  being  5i  in.  and  3i  in.  The 
tumour  is  situated  i  in.  from  the  uterine  border,  and 
it  has  an  oval  shape.  The  long  axis  of  the  growth  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  tube,  and  its  measurements  are 
2  in.  long,  U  in.  antero  posteriorly,  and  the  greatest 
depth  is  li  in.  It  arises  from  the  tube  on  the  upper  and 
posterior  surface  and  tends  to  become  pedunculated,  but  a 
very  intimate  connexion  exists  between  it  and  the  tube 


for  i  in.,  so  that  if  the  tumour  is  "dragged  upon  a 
kinking  of  tube  forms  at  the  point  of  attachment.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  tumour  and  leave  the 
tube  intact.  The  ovarian  ligament  on  this  side  is  quite 
free,  but  is  H  in.  long,  while  Ihe  corresponding  structure 
on  the  unaffected  side  consists  merely  of^the  [projection  of 
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Fig.  6. — a,  Fibro  myoma  ;  b,  greatly  elongated  tube;  c,  tubeTand 
ovary ;  d,  uterus. 

the  edge  of  the  ovary  on  to  the  uterine  border.  A  section  of 
the  tumour  surface,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  7,  shows  very 
well  the  characteristic  whorled  appearance  of  a  myomatous 
tumour.  The  uterus  contains  a  email  fibroid  nodule 
immediately  above  the  termination  of  the  tube. 

In  the  Ovarian  Ligament. — This   ligament,  which   con- 
nects  the    uterus    and   angle    of    the    ovary,  contains  a 


Fig.  7.— A,  Uterus;  b.  tumour  divided  .to  show  fibro-myomatous 
whorling  ;  c,  tube  and  ovary  ;  D,  fimbria  of  tube. 

prolongation  of  fibro-muscular  tissue  continuous  with 
that  in  the  uterus,  and  thus  a  tumour  of  similar  structure 
may  originate  In  this  position.  Small  fibro-myomatous 
nodules  may  be  found  in  this  ligiment  when  fibro- 
myomas  exist  in  the  uterus,  but  tumours  of  the  ovarian 
ligament  alone  are  rare.  The  tumours  may  be  bilateral 
and  pedunculated,  but   in   the  only  specimen   which  "1 


Fig.  8.— A.  Fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  winch  is  spread'on 
the  surface  of  the  tumour;  n,  ovary  ;  c,  tumour  springing  from 
the  ovarian  ligament. 

possess  the  tumour  is  situated  directly  in  the  substance  of 
the  ligament,  a  small  portion  of  the  ovarian  ligament 
remaining  between  the  ovary  and  the  tumour. 

The  other  end  of  the  ligament  was  ligatured  and  divided 
during  the  operation,  and  left  in  continuity  with  the 
uterus.  The  measurements  of  the  growth  are  2i  in.  long, 
2    in.    wide,    and    1.1  in.    anterc-posteriorly.     The   chief 
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symptom  in  this  case  was  severe  ovarian  pain,  which  is 
probably  accounted  for  by  the  close  proximity  of  the 
tumour  to  the  ovary.  The  tube  towards  the  uterine  end 
Is  greatly  thinned,  being  stretched  over  the  surface  of  the 
tumour.  The  uterus  and  the  right  ovary  and  tube  were 
normal.    The  tumour  is  a  fibro  myoma 

In  the  Vagina, — Fibro-myomati  in  the  vagina  are  only 
occasionally  met  with,  and  my  experience  of  them  is 
limited  to  two  case3.  In  both  cases  the  tumours  were 
situated  on  the  anterior  wall,  and  had  the  size  and  shape 
cf  a  Brazil  mi',  one  extremity  pointing  towards  the  cervix, 
the  other  towards  the  urethral  orifice.  Both  tumours  were 
sessile  and  one  was  in  an  oedematous  condition,  and  in 
this  case  a  vaginal  cyst  was  diagnosed.  The  ages  of  the 
patients  were  35  and  62  years.  Each  tumour  had  a  fibro- 
myomatou3  structure, and  the  fibrous  tissue  predominated. 
One  case  sought  advice  owing  to  irregular  haemorrhage 
and  disturbance  of  micturition.  The  other  patient  com- 
plained of  vaginal  discharge  which  was  at  times  stained 
with  blood.  These  tumours  may  be  in  the  vagina  while 
fibroids  are  present  in  the  uterus,  but  usually  the  uterus 
is  found  to  be  normal.  The  tumour  is  as  a  rule  solitary, 
but  Olenin  records  a  case  in  which  sixteen  tumours  were 
removed  from  the  vaginal  walls  at  different  times.  In 
a  few  cases  the  tumours  maybe  found  to  be  pedunculated, 
and  although  small  as  a  rule,  they  may  attain  such 
dimensions  that  they  form  a  serious  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  child  during  labour.  They  are  most 
commonly  situated  on  the  anterior  wall,  but  they  may 
be  present  in  rare  instances  on  the  posterior  or  lateral 
walls.  Tne  etracture  of  the  tumour  may  be  that  of  a 
myoma,  fibroid,  or  fibro-myoma,  and  in  exceptional  cases 
an  adeno-myoma  may  be  present.  The  last-named  tumour 
has  its  crigin  in  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  this  microscopical 
section  cf  a  tumour  given  me  by  Mr.  Eiddell  shows  this 
distinctly.  Vaginal  tumours  are  the  seat  of  the  commoner 
degenerations  affecting  uterine  fibroids,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  some  few  eases  malignant  growths 
of  the  vagina  may  originate  in  the  tumour  substance. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  (London)  expressed  his  thanks 
to  Professor  Strassmann  for  the  admirable  paper  he  had 
read,  and  for  the  beautiful  specimens  he  had  been  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  over  from  Germany.  He 
had  never  seen  specimens  more  beautiful  than  those  ex- 
hibited, and  the  method  of  preserving  uteri  in  watch- 
glasses  was  new  to  him.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Strass- 
mann's  recommendation  of  vaginal  enucleation;  but  with 
regard  to  vaginal  hysterectomy  for  large  uteri,  he  thought 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  completely  controlling 
haemorrhage,  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  doing  so 
being  by  means  of  von  Olt's  table.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  Professor  Strassmann  advocated  total  abdominal 
hysterectomy  in  preference  to  supravaginal  amputation. 
He  had  brought  this  subject  before  the  Association  five 
years  ago.  and  had  not  performed  the  supravaginal  opera- 
tion fo:  about  seven  years.  He  had  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  total  abdominal  hysterectomy  for  fibroids  in  85 
cases  with  2  deaths,  both  from  embolism.  He  always 
closed  the  peritoneum  by  a  purse-string  suture  and  left 
the  vagina  open. 

Dr.  W.  W.  H  Tate  (London)  quite  agreed  with  Professor 
Strassmann  on  the  Importance  of  suspecting  carcinoma 
as  a  complication  of  uterine  fibroids  in  cases  where  severe 
and  irregular  haemorrhage  persisted  after  the  age  of  50. 
He  himself  had  seen  a  large  number  of  cases  of  severe 
inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  of  blood  cysts 
of  the  ovary  complicating  fibroids.  In  his  experience  the 
greater  number  of  these  complications  occurred  in  the 
case  of  fibroid  tumours  which  were  impacted  in  the 
pelvis.  In  some  of  these  the  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
appendages  might  have  been  due  to  puerperal  or  gonor- 
rhoeal  infection,  but  some  of  the  cases  seemed  to  be  a  direct 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  fibroid.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  Dr.  Strassmann  that  when  pregnancy  co- 
existed with  fibroids  abortion  should  not  be  recommended 
under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Inhlis  Parsons  (London)  did  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Strassmann  in  removing  the  uterus  per  vaginam  for 
fibroid  tumours  unless  they  were  very  small.  By  abdo- 
minal section  one  clean  cut  was  made  and  the  tumour 
removed  without  any  bruising  of  the  bladder  or  pelvic 


floor.  The  incision  nearly  always  healed  by  first  intention, 
and  produced  more  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  AValter  C.  Swayne  (Bristol),  discussing  the 
relative  advantages  of  panhysterectemy  and  supravaginal 
amputation,  mentioned  a  case  in  which  half  of  a  large 
fibroid  removed  by  Doyen's  panhysterectomy  was  proved 
to  be  sarcomatous.  This  condition,  although  malignant 
disease  or  degeneration  was  suspected  during  life,  could 
not  have  been  diagnosed  with  certainty  until  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumour.  In  another  case  secondary  haemor- 
rhage occurred  in  a  case  of  supravaginal  hysterectomy  in 
a  patient  who  was  a  haemophilic,  the  haemorrhage  being 
due  to  oozing  from  the  stump.  The  main  vessels  had  been 
secured  properly,  so  the  anastomotic  vessels  from  the  vaginal 
arteries  were  responsible  for  this,  and  if  panhysterectomy 
had  been  done  it  could  not  have  occurred.  With  regard  to 
Dr.  Cameron's  paper  on  unusual  situations  of  myomatous 
tumours,  he  related  a  case  in  which,  after  a  supravaginal 
amputation,  a  pedunculated  fibroid  about  the  size  of  the 
fist  was  found  to  be  growing  from  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  rectum.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  removing  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Malcolm  (London)  agreed  with  those  who 
advocated  the  abdominal  method  of  removing  fibroid 
tumours  of  the  uterus.  He  had  found  the  convalescence 
so  much  more  smooth  and  satisfactory,  and  he  attributed 
the  improvement  mainly  to  the  free  drainage.  The 
speaker  wished  to  express  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Wilson 
when  he  thresr  doubt  on  the  necessity  for  leaving  one 
ovary  in  removing  the  uterus.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  remove  both  ovaries,  and  the  after- 
histories  were  not  complicated  by  unusually  distressing 
symptoms,  and  more  frequently  they  had  an  exceedingly 
satisfactory  recovery. 

Reply. 
Professor  Strassmann,  in  reply,  after  thanking  the 
members  of  the  Section  for  their  remarks,  said :  I  myself 
for  many  years  performed  abdomiDal  section  for  fibroids, 
and  with  results  similar  to  yours,  losing  only  a  few  cases 
after  enucleation,  or  when  there  was  torsion  or  suppura- 
tion. The  death-rate  of  abdominal  operations,  therefore, 
is  not  appreciably  higher  than  that  of  vaginal  ones  in 
these  cases,  but  the  patients  esteem  it  a  great  advantage 
not  to  have  the  abdominal  wall  opened,  and  hernia  does 
occur,  though  after  the  transverse  suprapubic  incision 
very  rarely.  The  control  of  the  haemorrhage  after  total 
vaginal  hysterectomy  must  be  most  carefully  carried  cut, 
both  by  eye  and  speculum,  before  closing  the  wound. 
I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  open  the  abdomen  in 
order  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  and,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three 
ligatures  on  each  side  are  sufficient  to  do  so.  Drainage  Is 
always  advisable  alter  enucleation.  In  one  case  in  which 
only  a  polypus  could  be  extracted,  total  extirpation  of  a 
uterus  was  performed,  as  there  were  several  subserous 
fibroids,  and  as  the  patient  was.  more  than  40  years  old, 
and  in  poor  circumstances,  it  was  undesirable  for  her  to 
have  to  return  to  hospital  for  farther  treatment.  I  have 
adopted  the  tongue-shaped  incision  as  the  most  suitable, 
because,  while  it  keeps  the  bladder  better  covered,  it  gives 
most  room,  and  the  best  survey  of  the  field  of  operation. 
While  I  accept  the  usual  views  on  the  etiology  of  pyo- 
salpinx,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Tate  that  pressure  may  lead  to 
inflammation  and  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  the 
intestines,  and  to  hyperaemia,  and  so  to  conditions  favour- 
ing the  immigration  of  infective  germs.  I  must  again 
thank  you  for  the  discussion,  which  has  to  me  been  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 


NOTES    ON    A    SERIES    OF    100    CONSECUTIVE 

ABDOMINAL  SECTIONS  IN  HOSPITAL 

PRACTICE. 

By  J.  Inglis  Parsons,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 
The  conditions  for  which  these  patients  were  operated  on 
may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

Ovarian  cysts       ...  ...  ...  ...    23 

Fibro-myomata    ...  ...  ...  ...     15 

Katopic  gestation  ...  ...  ...      4 

Diseased   appendages,     including     hydro- 
salpinx, chronic  salpingitis,  sclerosis  of 
the  tubes,  chronic  ovaritis         ...  ...    26 

Pyosalpinx  and  tubo  ovarian  abscess        ...      7 
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Adhesions   from   former  peritonitis,   with 
displacement...  ...  ...  ...      6 

Chronic  retroflexion  ...  ...  ...     12 

Adenoma  of  the  utems    ...  ...  ...      1 

Intestinal  obstruction      ...  ...  ...      1 

Ventral  hernia     ...  ...  ...  ...      1 

Encysted  peritonitis         ...  ...  ...      1 

Fibrosis  of  the  uterus       ...  ...  •■•      1 

All  the  patients  recovered  from  their  operations.  One, 
No.  55  on  the  list,  died  from  pneumonia  seven  weeks  after 
the  operation,  when  she  had  been  up  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  hospital.  She  had  a  bilateral  pyosalpinx  and  a 
large  abscess  in  the  left  ovary  with  extensive  adhesions, 
and  had  been  laid  up  for  over  twelve  montha  before  comiDg 
into  the  hospital.  This  had  no  doubt  weakened  her 
resisting  power. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  success  in  abdominal 
surgery  depends  more  on  perfect  aseptic  arrangements 
than  anything  else.  Probably  our  forefathers  were  just  as 
skilful  as  we  are,  but  they  failed  to  realize  the  importance 
of  keeping  out  pathogenic  organisms. 

The  aseptic  arrangements  were  as  follows  : 
Pads  of  gauze  were  used  instead  of  sponges.  All  instru- 
ments, ligatures,  and  gauze  pads  were  boiled  and  steri- 
lized in  the  usual  way.  The  assistants  and  nurses  wore 
st:rillzed  gowns  and  also  indiarubber  gloves.  The  latter 
precaution  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  value.  I  do  not 
as  a  rule  use  gloves  myself,  becauee  I  find  they  interfere 
with  the  delicacy  of  touch  necessa-y  in  difficult  cases. 
The  care  of  the  operator's  hands  is  most  important.  In  the 
mornings,  when  I  am  seeing  private  patients,  I  make  a 
point  oi  washing  my  hands  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  Ijsol 
for  choice.  This  is  supplemented  at  the  hospital  by  a  good 
scrubbing  with  the  nailbrush  and  soap.  The  hands  are 
then  soaked  in  a  1  in  1,000  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  for  five 
minutes.  I  also  use  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash  every 
morning,  and  lake  a  perchloride  bath  once  a  week.  When, 
as  sometimes  happens,  one  may  have  to  see  a  septic  case, 

1  avoid  operating  for  four  days,  and  during  the  following 
week  wear  gloves.  After  the  silk  ligatures  have  been 
boiled,  they  are  placed  in  a  1  in  40  carbolic  solution.  Just 
before  the  operation  they  are  taken  out  and  washed  in 
sterilized  water. 

The  patients  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  An 
aperient  was  given  overnight  followed  by  an  entma  in 
the  morning.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  prepared  by 
washing  first  with  soap  and  water,  then  with  ether,  finally 
a  compress  soaked  in  perchloride  of  mercury  1  in  2,000 
was  left  on  for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  operation. 

The  abdomen  was  closed  in  three  layers — the  peri- 
toneum with  a  continuous  fine  silk  suture,  the  aponeurosis 
with  silkworm  gut,  and  the  skin  with  a  continuous  silk 
suture.  After  uniting  the  aponeurosis  the  wound  was 
washed  with  1  in  6,000  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury. 

Two  cases  of  stitch  abscess  occurred,  one  in  a  tuber- 
culous patient  and  the  other  in  a  case  of  tubo-ovarian 
abscess,  when  the  pus  probably  contaminated  the  wound. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  method  of 
closing  the  abdomen  ;  none  of  my  patients  eo  far  as  I  am 
aware  have  ever  come  back  with  a  ventral  hernia. 

One  patient,  No.  28,  came  back  with  symptoms  of  in- 
testinal obstruction.  I  had  performed  a  supravaginal 
hysterectomy  for  fibroids  two  months  before.  She  was  a 
very  fat  woman,  with  a  layer  of  subperitoneal  fat  about 

2  in.  thick.  On  opening  the  abdomen  I  found  that  a  large 
knuckle  of  small  intestine  had  pushed  its  way  through 
this  layer  and  had  become  attached  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  aponeurosis.  This  latter  beiDg  firmly  held  together 
by  the  silkworm  gut  had  effectually  stopped  its  further 
progress.  The  acute  bend  in  the  small  intestine  and  the 
partial  compression  by  the  subperitoneal  fat  gave  rise  to 
the  symptoms.  It  was  interesting  to  find,  on  examining 
the  stump  of  the  uterus  and  the  line  of  union  of  the  peri- 
toneum across  the  pelvis  left  by  the  hysterectomy,  that  it 
was  perfectly  united  and  that  there  were  no  adhesions  of 
intestines. 

Since  this  case  occurred  I  have  made  a  point  in  fat 
women  of  using  stouter  silk  for  the  union  of  the  peri- 
toneum and  subperitoneal  fat. 

The  one  case  of  ventral  hernia  (No.  92)  had  been 
operated  on  at  another  hospital  twenty- five  years  before 
for  ovarian  cyst.  The  sac  of  the  hernia,  formed  by  skin 
and  peritoneum,  consisted  of  two  pouches,  one  leading 


into  the  other.  The  great  omentum  filled  the  Eecond 
pouch,  and  was  densely  adherent.  Hie  main  cavity  of  the 
sac  contained  small  intestine,  and  omentum  also  firmly 
adherent.  Although  I  was  obliged  to  remove  a  large 
portion  of  the  great  omentum  and  the  two  sacs,  the 
patient,  aged  64,  made  a  good  recovery. 

Of  the  15  cases  with  fibroids,  2  had  single  subperitoneal 
tumours,  which  weie  removed  by  myomectcmy.  Pan- 
hysterectomy was  done  in  one  case  on  account  of  the 
tumours  involving  the  cervix.  The  supiavaginal  opera- 
tion was  done  in  the  other  12  cases. 

Of  thf  se,  one  was  a  huge  fibrorayoma  of  the  bread  ligament, 
filling  the  pelvis  and  extending  up  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
specimen  was  snown  at  the  British  Gynaecological  Society.  A 
very  interesting  point  in  this  ca^e  was  the  separation  of  the 
uterus  from  thebladder.  The  latter  remained  in  pesitiou,  and 
then  became  lirmly  attached  to  the  front  of  the  tumour,  while 
the  uterus  was  pushed  over  and  jammed  against  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis.  In  removing  the  tumour  a  piece  of  tho  bladder 
was  taken  away.  The  rent  was  sewn  up  in  two  lajers  with  fine 
silk  sutures.  The  peritoneum  was  very  adherent  to  the 
tumour,  so  that  sufficient  could  only  be  detached  to  cover  twe- 
thirds  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  enormous  bed  of  oozing  surface 
left  ur.der  the  peritoneum  after  removal  was  treated  by  hot 
sponges  and  partially  laced  together  with  fine  silk.  The 
patient  suffered  from  sheck,  and  wac  transfused.  She  passed  a 
good  deal  of  blood  from  the  bladder,  but  otherwise  made  a  good 
recovery.  A  self-retaining  catheter  was  kept  in  for  two  weeks. 
Dr.  Cowen  sent  her  up  to  see  me  three  months  after  she  left, 
and  she  was  then  in  excellent  health. 

Of  the  4  cases  of  ectopic  gestation,  rupture  had  taken 
place  in  3.  They  presented  the  usual  signs  of  collapse, 
and  on  opening  the  abdomen  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  found  free  in  the  peritoneum,  with  rupture  of  the 
enlarged  tube  forming  the  sac.  The  specimens  were 
examined  by  the  pathologist,  Dr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  and  the 
diagnosis  confirmed.  The  fourth  case  presented  points 
of  great  interest : 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  and  presenting  the  usual  appearance,  was  found  to 
project  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ovary  on  the  left 
side,  while  the  tube  was  practically  normal  in  size  and 
appearance. 

Thinking  I  had  at  last  found  a  typical  example  of  ovarian 
gestation,  I  removed  the  ovary.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
mole  was  only  glued  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ovary,  and 
was  easily  separated.  Dr.  Victor  Bonney  made  a  most  careful 
examination  of  the  specimen,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
undoubted  gestation  with  typical  chorionic  villi. 

Another  point  was  that,  beyond  the  clot  forming  part  of  the 
tumour,  there  was  no  blood  to  be  found  in  the  peritoneum. 
Apparently  the  embryo  must  have  died  somewhat  early  in 
its  existence  and  then  been  extruded  by  the  tube  without 
rupture,  forming  a  typical  case  of  tubal  abortion  without 
haemorrhage. 

The  corresponding  tube  was  very  carefully  examined 
also  by  Dr.  Bonney,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  any  traces 
of  the  site  of  the  gestation  in  the  muscular  walls.  The 
condition  of  the  mole  showed  that  it  was  not  recent,  so 
there  may  have  been  a  considerable  interval  of  some 
weeks  between  the  tubal  abortion  and  the  operation. 
During  this  time  the  tube  teould  quite  possibly  become 
completely  regenerated. 

Although  the  cases  of  diseased  appendages  included 
some  of  great  difficulty,  it  was  not  found  necessary  even  in 
the  worst  cases  of  pelvic  suppuration  to  remove  the 
uterus.  The  method  of  dealing  with  these  cases  is  sug- 
gested by  a  consideration  of  what  appears  to  take  place 
when  infection  creeps  up  the  uterus  and  pisses  along  one 
or  both  tubes.  The  inflammatory  reaction  set  up  in  the 
tube  increases  its  weight,  and  its  natural  tendency  is  to 
fall  backwards,  where  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  broad  ligament.  In  many  eases  the  ovary  goes 
down  at  the  same  time,  and  is  partially  or  entirely 
covered  over  by  the  prolapsed  tube.  If  the  inflammation 
proceeds  further  the  uterus  is  dragged  backwards  by  the 
contraction  of  the  adhesions  round  the  tube  and  ovary. 
This  may  be  followed  in  the  worst  cases  by  further 
adhesions  fixing  the  uterus  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.  At 
the  same  time  the  eflortB  of  Nature  to  shut  off  the  infec- 
tion from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  lead  to  extensive 
adhesions  of  small  intestines  above  the  uterus  and 
appendages,  thus  roofing  in  the  entire  pelvis. 

In  dealing  with  severa  caseB  of  this  type  the  adhesions 
of  the  small  intestine  were  first  separated  or  divided. 
Then  passing  the  left  hand  down  behind  the  uterus, 
efforts  were  made  to  find  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  ltflamed  tube  and  the  broad  ligament.    The  ovary  is 
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o            Sent  by           Name      '-,                                 Disea-e. 

Operation. 

2 

Remarks. 

' 

Dr.  Thynne 
Dr  Lauchlan 


Dr.  Orr 

Dr.  Mcllraitli 
Hospital 

Dr.  Fry 
Hospital 


Dr.  Walts 
Hospital 

Dr.  Mickle 

Dr.  Vicker> 

Dr.  Lauchlan 

Hospital 


Dr.  Craig 

Hospital 
Dr.  Burt 
Hospital 
Dr.  Orr 
Hospital 


40    Large  fibro-eystie  tumour  reaching  to    Fanhysterecton 
the    umbilicus    and     involving    the 
cervix 

35    Large  flbro-myoma  of  the  right  broad    Hysterectomy 
ligament,  extending  to  the  umbilicus 
arid  tilling  the  pelvis 


R.  Part  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid 
flexure  were  attached  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tumour. 

R.  The  uterus  was  separated  from  the 
bladder  and  jammed  against  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pelvis,  while  the 
bladder  was  adherent  to  the 
tumour. 


E.  R.     31     Multiple  fibromata,  size  of  a  5  month?  Hysterectomy 
pregnancy 

A.  F.      39    Large  multilocular  ovarian  cyst  with  Ovariotomy 

many  adhesions,  left  side 

B.  C.      25     Right  ovary  enlarged  and  cystic,  and  Salpingo  -  oophorectomy, 

retroversion  of  uterus  and  ventrosuspension 

E.  D.      32    Large  dermoid  cyst  frightWmpacted  id  Ovariotomy   and     separa-     R.    Cysts  in  left  ovary  were  punctured. 
pelvis  ;    left   ovary    bound    down   by      tion  of  adhesions 
adhesions 


R     Right  ovary  left. 


R.  Fifteen  pints  of  fluid  removed  ;  some 
oedema  of  left  leg  fourteen  d»ys 
alter  operation. 

R  Also  removed  a  fibroma  from  the 
right  breast. 


J.  E. 

S.  S. 

M.  M. 

E.  L. 

A.  W, 

L.  P. 

M.S. 

A.  B 

C.  P. 
J.  K. 
M.  B. 
R.  W. 

E.  P. 

A.  S. 

L.  8 
A.  R 
A.  W. 

M.S. 

A.  L. 
R.  N. 

B.  W. 

A.  J. 

E.  L 
E.I. 


J  E.  P. 

u  u 

E.  C 


43     I  arge  adenoma  of  the  uterus,  causiDg    Hysterectomy 
persistent  monorrhagia 


39    Ruptured  tubal  gestation 


Removal  of  tube  and  sac 


32     Double  ovariau  cysts  one  suppurating.    Double  ovariotomy 
sigmoid    flexure    adherent,    chrome 
salpingitis 


41  ,  Ovarian  cyst  and  retroflexion 

30    Ovariau  cyst,  right  side 

25     Prolapsed  cystic  ovary,  right 


21     Pyosatpirx  bound  down  by  adhesions 
right  side 


21 

30  Hydrosalpinx  and  retroflexion 
25  Pyosalpinx  and  hydrosalpinx 
35  trilateral  pyosalpinx 

50  Multiple  fibromata 

31  Hydrosalpinx  and  retroflexion 
L9  Cystic  ovarv  and  retroflexion 

40  Fibroma  01  uterus 

43  Ovarian  cyst 

32  ,  Large  multik 

smalli  '  03   1 

44  Ovarian  cyst 
35  Ovarian  cyst 
40  Intestinal  obstruction 


Ovariotomy    and     ventre - 
suspension 


Myomectomy 

Ovariotomy 

Ovariotomy 

Ovariotomy 
Ovariotomy 
Coeliotomy 


diseased  o 
31     Encysted  peritonitis 
.  •    Chronic  ret  1 


L.  II      2V     Uncased  appendages  and  ad 


41    Multiple  fibroma) 

30    Chronic  salpingitis  and  ovaritis 
40    Chronic  retroflexion 
29  .  Chronic  retroilcxion 


A.  C.      23    Two  Mihperitonoal  fibromata 


Separation  of  adhesions 

Ventrosuspension 

Salpingo-oophorectomy 

Hysterectomy 

Salphigooiiphorectomy 

Yculrosuspensioii 

Yenlrosu«peuMoa 

Myomectomy 


Oophorectomy 

Salpingo-oophorectomy 

Salpingo  oophorectomy 

Separation  of  adhesions 

Salpingo-oophorectomy 
Salpingo-oophorectomy 
Salpingo-oophorectomy 
Hysterectomy 


Salpingo   -  oophorectomy 
and  ventrosuspension 


R  Curetting  brought  away  Urge 
masses  of  growth  like  a  malignant 
tumour:  as  it  failed  to  stop  the 
loss  the  uterus  was  removed. 

—  Last  child  7  years  old ;  since  then 
bad  been  in  good  health  until 
onset  of  typical  symptoms. 

R  Some  effusion  occurred  in  the 
pelvis,  but  was  absorbed  in  three 
weeks. 


Cysts   in  left  ovary  punctured  and 
adhesions  separated. 


K     Left  ovary  freed  from  adhesions. 


R.    Omentum  and  intestines  adherent. 


Peritoneum  flushed  with  sterilised 
water.    Quite  well  now. 


R     Ventrosuspension. 


R.    Both  removed  without  rupture. 


R.    Subperitoneal  and  single. 


R.    Vory  adherent  to  the  pelvis. 


29    Tuho  -  ovarian      cyst      and     chronic    Salpingo  oophorectomy 
salpingitis 

3'.     Retroflexion      and      prolapsed      and    Salpingo    -  oophorectomy 

and  veutrosuspen.-ion 


K     Pessaries  failed. 

R  

R    Oi  •■  ovary  hit  (n  tUft. 

R.     Right  ovary  and  tube  left. 

saries  failed. 
K.    Pessaries  l.illed. 

sions  round  tubes  and  ovaries. 
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Dr.  Aikman 
Dr.  McMahon 
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65        Dr.  S.  Kent 


E.  B. 
C.  C. 
A.  V. 

L.  W, 

M.  H. 

M.  G. 

E.G. 

E.  S. 

M.  8. 

M.  D. 
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26  Myoma  and  pregnancy 

40  Diseased  appendage 

28  Ovarian  cyst 

39  Ovarian  cyst 

49  Multiple  fibromata 

34  Chronic  retroflexion 

30  Large   fibro-myoma  filling    pelvis    am 
reaching  to  umbilicus 

33  !  Prolapsed  and  enlarged  cystic  ovary 

31  Chronic  salpingitis  and  adhesions 

25  Chronic  retroflexion 

25  Chronic  retroflexion 

58  Ovarian  cyst,  right  side 

28  Chronic  retroflexion  with  adhesions 

22  Chrcnic  retroflexion  with  adhesioDS 

28  Fibro-myoma  and  chronic  salpingitis 


Kxploi-itory  incision 
Salpingo-oophorectouly 
Ovariotomy 
Ovariotomy 
;  Hysterectomy 
Vcntrosuspension 
Hysterectomy 

Removed 

!  Both   tubes   removed   and 
J    oue  ovary  (right) 

Ventrosuspension 

Ventrosuspension 

Ovariotomy 


Followed  phlegmasia  dolens. 
Right  ovary  left. 


R.    Left  ovary  not  removed. 


Pessaries  of  no  avail. 
Pessaries  of  no  avail. 


Myomectomy       and       left!  R. 
salpingo-oophorectomy 


27    Retroflexion 

33  ,  Double  pyosalpiux  :  abscess  in  left 
ovary,  with  old  and  extensive  adhe- 
sions 

30    Large  right  hydrosalpinx 


Ventrosuspension 
Salpingo-oophorectomy 


Salpingectomy 


Extrauterine  gestation 
tured  ;  haemorrhage 


left  tube  rup-    Removed  the  sac 


30    Salpingitis    and     cystic    ovary   bound 
down  by  adhesions  on  right 


Recovered  from  operation,  but  died 
of  pneumonia  eight  weeks  after 
operation. 


Large   quantity  of   blooi  in  perl 
toueal  cavity. 


E.  F.      27    Cystic  enlarged  ovary  and  prolaps 


Salpingo-oophorectomy  on     R. 
the     right  ;      adhesions 
separated 

Ovariotomy;  ventrosuspen-i  R. 


K.  P.     21  (  Clirouic  salpingo-oophoritis,  left  side       Salpingo-oophorectomy 

M.  H.     27    Bilateral    salpingitis;      bound     down  '  Salpingo  -  oophorectomy; 

part  of  left  ovary  leit 

Complete  excision 


A. 

»-. 

E. 

R 

E 

G. 

N 

P.  ' 

M.  T. 

E 

B. 

M 

E. 
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Dr.  Bonney 

H.  S. 

73 
74 

76 

Hospital 

A.N. 
M.  H. 

A.  H. 

76 

Dr.  Owen 

E.  \V. 

77 

Hospital 

A.  W. 

78 

A.  S. 

76 

U.  F. 

SO 

E.  P. 

33  Bilateral  ovarian  cysts 

29  Retroflexion  with  adhesions 

37  Retroflexion  with  diseased  ovary 

25  Ovarian  cyst 


29     Parovaiian  cyst 

38    Extrauterine  gestation  :  tubal  abortion 

E.  B.      34    Fibromyomata  of  uterus 

139  \  Chronic  retroflexion 
2j    Chronic  retroflexion  with  adhesions 
52    Left  ovary  enlarged,  tender,  and  pro- 
lapsed, and  fixed 

27    Right  ovary  cystic ;  enlarged 

26  Retroflexion 

27  Retroflexion 


Ovariotomy 
Ventrosuspensic 


K.    Pas  sterile. 


Pessar.es  no  jood. 


Salpingo    -  oophorectomy     R. 
and  ventrosuspension 


Ovariotomy 
Excision 


Ventrosuspension 
Ventrosuspension 
Oophorectomy 


Tubal     mole     fonnd    adherent    to 
ovary. 


29  1  Multiple  fibromata  and  ovarian  cyst 


Ovaniotomy 

Ventrosuspension 

Ventrosuspension 


Hysterectomy  and  ovario-     R. 
to  my 


Pessaries  failed 
Pessaries  failed. 
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Hospital 

38 

Retroflexion 

J.  ?. 

30 

Ovarian  cystoma,  iuflamccl 
rent ;  left  side 

•• 

A   G. 

35 

Retroflexion 

C    N. 

39 

Retroflexion 

Ventrosuspeusiou 
Ovariotomy 

Ventrosuspen&iou 


R.    Posterior  layer  of  broad  Iigamci  t 
contracted. 


Dr.  Laucklan 

Dr.  Bligh 

Dr.  Paul 

Hospital 

Dr.  Fitzgerald 

Hospiral 


Hospital 


M.  S.  35 

J.  D.  29 

A.  J.  23 

C  D.  35 

il  L.  35 

A.  P.  33 

E.  W.  29 

E.  B.  64 


Vcutrcsuspension                  R.    Pessaries  tried  without  avail. 
Salpiugo-obphorectomy         R  


Persistent  metrorrhagia 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  and  also  left 
appendage,  matted  with  intestines 
aud  omentui:! 

Multiple  fibromata 

Ovarian  cyst  on  right 
Hydrosalpinx  adherer.* 
Dterus  bound  down  by  adhes    11 


Salp'Deo  -  oophorectomy 
and  separation  of  adhe- 
sions 

S  ysterectomy 

Ovariotomy 

Salpingectomy 
Ventrosuspension 


.    Had  been  curetted  by  three  d: 
surgeons 


R.    Peritoneum  washed  out. 
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E   H. 

II.  P. 

S.  L. 
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Retroflexion 
Multiple  fibromata 
Retroflexion,  withadhesious 


Ventrosuspension 
Hysterectomy 
Veutrosuspension 
Salpiugo-obphorectomy 


34  Papillomatous  ovarian  tumour 

35  Extrauterine    gestat'on,    unruptured, 
1    right  side:   left  tube  enlarged   with 

blood  clot :  ovary  atrop!  ;ed 

23     Multiiocular  ovarian  cyst,  left  side  Ovariotomy 

42    Tubc-ovariau  abscess,  left  side  Excision 


B.    Both  ovaries  left. 


Hernia  fcllowed    ovariotomy  done 
twenty  sears  ago. 


Right  tube  was  found  closed  bv 
adhesions,  aud  was  made  patent 
witli  a  probe.  Partial  pulmonary 
embolism. 


Diagnosis  confirmed  by  microscope. 


A  little  pus  escaped,  and  was  mopped 
j    up.    *o  rise  of  temperature. 


next  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  adhesions 
holding  the  uterus  down.  It  is  then  possible  in  some 
eases  to  remove  the  diseased  appendage  with  an  inter- 
locking ligature,  leaving  a  single  stump  each  side. 

"When  there  is  double  pyosalpinx  and  perhaps  an 
ovarian  abscess  as  well,  the  contraction  and  thickening 
of  all  the  tissues  make  this  method  of  removal  impos- 
sible, although  the  tube3  are  freed  from  adhesions.  The 
method  I  follow  is  to  tie  the  ovarian  artery  on  the  pelvic 
side  beyond  the  er,d  of  the  tube,  and  also  close  to  the 
uterine  end.  Between  these  two  points  a  horizontal 
incision  is  carried  along  the  front  upper  margin  of  the 
healthy  peritoneum  of  the  broad  ligament.  When  this 
flap  is  turned  forward  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  cut  out 
the  tube  almost  intact,  and  if  necessary  the  ovary  as  well. 
The  broad  stump  thus  left  does  not  as  a  rule  bleed  at  all, 
but  if  it  does  a  few  mattress  sutures  of  fine  silk  easily 
stop  it.  The  flap  of  peritoneum  is  then  turned  back  over 
the  stump  and  united  to  the  posterior  layer  or  what 
remains  of  it. 

The  operation  of  ventrosuspension  was  done  for  the 
12  cases  of  chronic  retroflexion.  In  all  rf  these,  pes- 
saries had  a  fair  trial  without  success.  There  is  more 
justification  for  this  operation  now,  because  the  risk,  with 
r  aseptic  precautions,  is  very  slight.  There  are 
many  working  women  whose  usefulness  in  life  is  greatly 
impaired  by  this  condition,  while  their  circumstances 
prevent  (1  °m  from  carrying  out  the  rest  and  other 
hygienic  measures  necessary  for  a  possible  cure  without 
•  ('ration.  The  method  recommended  by  Howard  Kelly 
was  adopted  of  passing  two  silk  suture*  through  the 
peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  fat,  and  in  most  cases  the 
aponeurosis,  one  suture  taking  the  highest  point  in  the 
fuiiius,  and  the  other  being  placed  behind  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  uterus.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  tilt  the 
uterus  forwards,  as  it  should  be  in  its  normal  position. 
I  quite  agree  with  Howard  Kelly  that  the  operation 
is   most   satisfactory.      Several   of    my  cases    have    had 


children  without  difficulty,  and  without  the  uterus  getting 
out  of  place  again. 

No.  7  was  a  case  of  adenoma  of  the  uterus.  The 
patient's  symptoms  were  those  of  cancer  of  the  body,  but 
I  decided  to  dilate  the  uterus  first  and  curette.  Large 
pieces  of  growth  came  away  exactly  resembling  a  malig- 
nant growth.  Dr.  F.  E.  Taylor  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion, and  decided  it  was  adenoma.  The  patient  went 
home.  Althoush  the  loss  diminished  it  still  continued 
without  intermission,  and  finally  I  removed  the  uterus, 
and  found  recurrence  of  the  adenoma,  but  not  so  much 
growth  as  was  found  when  the  curetting  took  place.  The 
patient  has  remained  quite  well  since.  If  the  growth  had 
not  been  examined  under  the  microscope,  one  might 
easily  have  considered  it  to  be  a  case  of  cancer  success- 
fully stopped.  I  can  quite  understand  from  this  case  thst 
some  men  who  are  quite  honest  in  their  beliefs  are  mis- 
taken when  they  state  they  have  cured  cases  of  cancer 
without  having  examined  the  growth  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  clinical  features  of  the  former  case  were 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  No.  86,  but  in  the  latter  the 
cau-e  of  the  persistent  menon-hagia  was  fibrosis  of  the 
walls  of  the  uterus,  while  the  endometrium  was  somewhat 
scanty.  Before  coming  to  me  she  had  been  twice 
curetted.  I  decided  to  do  so  a  third  time.  After  each 
curettiDg  she  showed  some  improvement  for  a  few  months 
and  then  relapsed.  As  the  continued  haemorrhage  was 
undermining  her  health,  I  removed  the  uterus  and  left 
the  ovaries.    She  is  now  very  well. 

The  case  of  encysted  peritonitis  (No.  31)  had  been 
operated  on  previously  by  a  friend  for  extensive  disease  of 
the  appendages  with  adhesions  cf  the  intestines.  The 
numerous  raw  surfaces  necessarily  left  by  the  first  opera- 
tion had  led  to  a  glueing  together  of  the  intestines  and 
pelvic  wall,  forming  a  cavity  without  any  definite  cyst 
wall.  The  patient  suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  so  the 
abdomen  was  opened  and  the  adhesions  separated.  Since 
then  her  symptoms  have  been  mu"h  ameliorated. 
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With  aseptic  surroundings  the  after-treatment  is  much 
simplified.  I  tind  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  any  signs 
of  peritonitis  or  even  distension  to  appear.  After  the 
patient  has  gone  back  to  bed  an  injection  of  strychnine  in 
given  in  bid  cases  about  two  hours  after  the  operation. 
Only  one  case  (already  described)  has  suffered  from  shock. 
She  was  given  an  intravenous  transfusion  of  saline  fluid. 
If  the  patient  has  much  sickness  from  the  anaesthetic 
she  is  given  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  warm  water  with  a 
few  drops  of  peppermint.  The  anaesthetic  given  was  in 
almost  all  cases  ether  preceded  by  gas.  Thirst  is  met  by 
giving  sips  of  hoi  water,  or  by  an  enema  of  hot  water. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  operation  a  nutrient  enema  of 
beef-tea  and  brandy  is  administered.  Eighteen  hours  after 
the  operation  a  cup  of  weak  tea  is  allowed.  This  is 
followed  by  small  doses  of  barley  water  and  later  milk 
diluted  with  barley  water.  A  soap  and- water  enema  to 
clear  out  the  bowel  is  given  on  the  third  day,  or  earlier  if 
there  are  any  signs  of  distension  or  discomfort.  A  turpen- 
tine enema  i3  often  more  effective  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  first  day  or  two  the  rectal  tube  is  passed  every 
four  to  six  hours.  This  is  a  great  help  to  most  patients, 
because  it  allows  the  passage  of  flatus  without  any  effort 
on  their  part.  On  the  fourth  day  the  patients  b^gin  to 
take  solid  food.  Daring  the  first  ten  dajs  in  bed,  if  con- 
stipation gave  much  trouble,  small  doses  of  calomel 
(1  grain)  repeated  every  six  hours,  until  the  bowels  acted, 
seemed  to  give  the  best  results. 

One  patient,  No.  98,  a  case  of  pyosalpinx,  on  the  third 
day  after  the  operation,  had  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the 
right  side. 

The  attack  came  on  just  before  my  usual  visit.  She  was 
suddenly  seized  with  breathlessnees  and  a  feeling  of  f  iintness. 
Her  face  went  quite  pale.  The  respiration  ran  up  to  40,  tho 
pulse  to  120,  and  the  temperature  shot  up  to  102  3.°  A  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  strpcnnme  was  given,  and  iu  a  few  hours 
she  was  much  better.  Next  day  the  pulse,  respirations,  and 
temperature  were  normal.  This  was  followed  by  dullness  and 
absence  of  air-sounds  over  the  middle  third  of  the  right  lurig 
in  front. 

I  had  a  similar  case  to  this  some  years  ago,  also  after 
operation,  for  double  pyosalpinx,  and  coming  on  exactly 
the  same  time  on  the  third  day,  with  the  same  symptoms 
and  ending  in  recovery. 

Anaemic  and  fat  patients  usually  have  a  higher  pulse- 
rate  after  operation  than  others,  reaching  occasionally  to 
110  or  120.  It  means  very  little  beyond  an  effort  of  the 
heart  to  cope  with  abnormal  conditions. 

All  the  patients  were  kept  in  bed  for  fourteen  days. 
When  the  operations  were  severe  or  the  patient  very  weak, 
this  was  extended  to  seventeen  or  even  twenty  days. 
.Many  of  them  were  able  to  leave  the  hospital  on  the 
twenty-first  day,  but  the  severe  cases  were  often  kept  in 
longer. 

In  c:nc  iJsion,  I  wish  to  thank  my  assistants,  house- 
surge  ir.s,  and  the  nursing  staff  for  their  devoted  care  and 
skill  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  operations  and  treatment. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTE  UPON  TICKS  INFESTING 
RATS  SUFFERING  FROM  PLAGUE. 
Thb  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India  has  until 
this  year  escaped  the  visitations  of  plague  from  which 
this  country  has  now  for  some  years  been  suffering.  But 
for  some  months  past  cases  have  been  occurring  at 
Peshawar  and  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  reports 
of  cases  having  occurred  have  been  received  from 
villages  near  Nowshera,  It  becime  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  dlsea'se  might  be  expected  within  this 
cantonment. 

On  July  12th  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a  native  man 
had  died  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar  two  days  previously  under 
circumstances  which  aroused  the  suspicion  that  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  plague.  This  man  had  no  house. 
He  appears  to  have  passe i  his  time  on  a  table  in  a  shop- 
verandah  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar  at  Nowehera.  At  about 
the  date  cf  his  death  rats  were  observed  deserting  the 
house  next  to  this  verandah,  and  aUo  another  house 
behind  the  next-dcor.    hcuse.     I  at  once  visited  these 


dwellings.  The  one  last  referred  to  had  not  been  occupied 
for  some  time  ;  the  one  next  to  the  verandah  had  been 
vacated  by  the  occupier  directly  he  observed  the  rats 
deserting.  In  this  house  I  placed  a  healthy  rat  in  a 
cage.     In  the  house  behind  a  trap  was  set. 

The  following  morning  I  visited  these  places  and 
removed  the  healthy  rat.  This  rat  has  not  developed 
any  signs  of  disease.  At  the  same  time,  the  trap  in  the 
other  dwelling  was  found  to  contain  a  rat  with  a  very 
prominent  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  This  rat, 
which  was  quite  vigorous,  I  removed  for  examination. 
The  rat  was  a  female  Mus  rattus,  dark  grey  in  colour,  with 
a  supernumerary  nipple  on  the  right  breast.  Besides  the 
tumour  in  the  neck,  which  was  enlarged  submaxillary 
lymph-gland  tissue,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  left 
inguinal  region  were  markedly  enlarged,  while  those  in 
both  axillae  and  in  the  right  groin  and  femoral  region 
were  less  markedly  enlarged.  After  drowning  the  rat 
I  examined  the  submaxillary  gland  mass,  which  was 
found  to  be  caseous  but  to  contain  a  little  pus  in  the 
posterior  portion.  The  rat  carried  a  considerable  number 
of  fleas,  and  many  ticks  (32),  of  a  species  at  present 
common  upon  rats,  about  the  body  and  in  the  right  ear. 
In  the  left  ear  was  a  gorged  tick  of  another  species  firmly 
fixed  in  the  skin.  This  tick  was  apparently  the  only  cne 
of  its  species  upon  the  rat. 

Smears  made  on  July  13th  from  the  broken-down  gland 
showed  cocci ;  those  made  from  the  left  inguinal  and 
right  femoral  glands  showed  cocci  with  a  few  bipolar 
bacilli.  Smears  from  the  spleen,  peritoneum,  teart  blood, 
and  lung  did  not  show  any  bacteria.  An  agar-agar  culture 
from  the  broken-down  gland  showed  in  twenty- two  hours 
circular  dirty-grey  colonies,  which  contained  chiefly  cocci 
and  some  long  bacilli,  and  a  few  bipolar  bacilli.  These 
last  were  Gram- positive.  A  hanging  drop  showed  motiie 
bacilli  of  two  kinds,  one  long  tbe  other  short.  Cultures 
subsequently  made  from  the  spleen  furnished  plague 
bacilli. 

My  custom  when  removing  ticks  from  rats  is  to  place 
them  as  soon  as  detached  in  watch  glasses  contain- 
ing a  little  distilled  water.  This  prevents  the  ticks 
escaping.  A  certain  amount  of  sediment  collects  in  the 
water  during  the  stay  therein  of  the  ticks.  In  this  case 
I  examined  the  tediment  after  fining  (by  heat)  on  a  slide, 
and  staining  with  Loe flier's  methylene  blue,  and  found  in 
the  sediment  from  the  single  tick  well-marked  bipolar 
bacilli,  and  less  numerous  but  similar  bacilli  in  the 
sediment  from  the  ticks  of  other  species  (these  being  in 
a  separate  glass).  Not  having  en  that  date  any  more  agar, 
I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  culture  from  these 
sediments.  The  ticks  have  been  sent  to  England  for 
identification  by  a  specialist. 

Here,  then,  was  a  rat  having  what  appeared  to  be  bubonic 
plague,  from  which  it  was  convalescent.  Bet  in  some 
only  of  the  internal  structures  were  present  bacilli  which 
subsequent  investigations  showed  to  have  been  plague 
bacilli.  In  the  left  ear  of  this  rat  was  a  gorged  tick  firmly 
embedded  in  the  skin,  while  the  lymphatic  glands  in  con- 
nexion with  this  ear  were  broken  down,  and  had  clearly 
been  the  first  to  become  infected  with  the  disease  which 
had  subsequently  affected  the  other  glands.  In  the  water 
in  which  this  tick  had  floated  were  numerous  bipolar 
bacilli. 

At  present  I  am  unable  to  go  further  than  to  record 
these  facts  as  bearing  upon  the  views  set  forth  by  myself 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  August  and  December, 
1905.  Although  I  have  been  collecting  rats  and  ticks  in 
India  for  the  last  three  months,  this  rat  was  the  first  that 
presented  any  symptoms  of  buboes.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  suggestive  nature  of  tbe  facts 
recorded  above,  that  others  who  are  more  intimately  con- 
necled  with  plague  work  in  India  may  be  induced  to  pav 
some  attention  to  the  tick  guests  of  rats  affected  with 
plague. 

A  suggestion  emerges  from  the  above,  namely,  that 
when  rats  are  flying  from  a  house  it  would  be  well  not  to 
waste  time  on  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  catch  the  rats 
which  have  not  fled,  and  which  probably  furnish  the 
reason  for  the  exodus  of  the  others. 
Nowshera,  July  17th.  B.  Skinner, 

Lieut cnant-C  jlonel,  R.A.M.C. 


The  late  Mr.  William  Brindle,  of  St.  Anne"s-on-the-Sea, 
left  £500  each  to  the  Devonshire  Hospital,  Buxton,  and  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Bl?ckpcol. 
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REVIEWS. 

OBSTETRICS. 
The  essay  on  u 'trine  involution  which  Dr.  Martin 
CAMACHOof  Firis  hag  published  is  a  careful  and  creditable 
piece  of  work.'  He  has  taken  trouble  in  reading  books 
and  observing  cas^s  and  in  drawing  conclusions  he  keeps 
close  to  his  faots,  and  therefore  he  does  not  take  us  very 
far.  His  knowledge  of  English,  or  rather  his  use  ot 
English  literature,  is  imperfect,  for  the  only  English 
authors  he  refers  to  are  those  quoted  (often  by  copying 
from  earlier  compilations)  in  French  textbooks.  The  most 
considerable  paper  on  subinvolution  viewed  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view  that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  by  Sir  John 
"Williams,  pub'ished  in  this  Journal  in  1882;  and  Di-. 
Camacho  has  not  seen  this,  for  he  does  not  include  it  in 
his  bibliography.  The  best  account  of  uterine  involution 
from  a  histological  point  of  view  is  that  by  Dr.  Helme, 
published  in  the  Transaction?  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  xxxv,  and  this  piece  of  work  is  also  unknown 
to  Dr.  Camacho.  We  need  not  quote  Dr.  Camacho's  con- 
clusions (twenty-eight  in  number),  because  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  will  learn  as 
much  and  more  about  it  from  Sir  John  Williams's  paper 
of  1882  than  from  Dr.  Camacho's  thesis  of  1906  But  Dr. 
Camacho's  industry,  and  the  clear  and  orderly  way  in 
which  he  ha9  set  forth  his  knowledge,  deserve  commen- 
dation. 

In  noticing  former  editions  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Fothergill's 
Manuil  of  Midwifery2  we  have  drawn  attention  to  its 
merits.  It  is  clear,  original,  and,  as  a  rnle,  sound.  We 
hope  the  author  will  not  think  us  unfriendly  if  we  criticize 
one  or  two  points.  At  p  348  he  recommends  plugging  the 
vagina  for  placenta  praevia,  or,  as  an  alternative,  putting 
a  large-sized  Barnes's  bag  in  the  vagina;  but  the  largest 
size  Barnes's  bag  that  is  sold  would  not,  when  put  in  the 
vagina,  compress  the  cervix  At  p.  350  he  speaks  of 
separation  of  the  praevial  portion  of  the  placenta  as 
a  modification,  advocated  by  Barnes,  of  "the  older 
treatment  by  separation  of  the  whole  placenta  advised 
by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson."  This  separation  of  the  whole 
placenta  was  only  an  idea  flung  out  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  It  was  never  a  "treatment," 
for  he  had  never  put  it  into  practice.  Barnes  showed  that 
it  was  impossible,  because  the  fingers  would  not  reach  far 
enough  Barnes's  advice  is  hardly  adequately  described 
as  a  modification  of  a  treatment  which  was  impracticable. 
At  p.  27  the  author  gives  a  number  of  important 
generalizations  taken  from  a  paper  by  Sir  A.  R.  Simpson, 
but  these  generalizations  rest  on  the  authority  of 
Matthews  Duncan,  and  were  first  demonstrated  to  be  facts 
by  him.  It  is  strange  that  an  old  Edinburgh  student 
should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  works  of  a  man  whose 
masculine  sense  eminently  helped  to  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Midwifery.  At  p.  444 
the  author  talks  of  decapitating  by  a  piece  of  stout  string 
passed  through  a  Fergasson's  speculum.  He  tells  us  not 
how  many  h.iurs  this  method  takes,  and  therefore  we  are 
sure  he  has  never  us?d  it.  Dr.  Fothergill  has  evidently 
never  practised  decapitation  by  different  instruments.  If 
he  had,  he  would  know  that  Ramsbotham's  sharp  hook  in 
dividing  the  neck  takes  a  tim»  measurable  by  seconds,  not 
hours  as  with  string,  and  that  the  serration  of  the  hook 
is  not  an  improvement ;  it  merely  puts  the  sharp 
hook  in  the  condition  of  one  damaged  and  broken  by 
much  usage. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Hirst's  Textbook  of  Obttetrict? 
a  systematic  work  by  an  experienced  teacher,  calls  for 
little  more  notice  than  an  announcement  of  its  appear- 
an?e.  It  is  a  big  book,  and  has  cost  its  author  much 
labour.     But  we  cannot  tell  the  English  student  that  it  Is 

1  BitheriAamr I' Involution  UUrine.  [Researches  upon  Uteriiu  Involu 
tion  ]  Par  le  Doctent  Martin  Cam  u-iin.  de  la  Parnate1  de  Paris,  anclcn 
externa  dee  BApitBOZ  do  Paris,  eu-.  Pari-.:  «.  Steinhcil.  1906. 
(Demy  8vo,  pp.  191 ) 

■  Jfcm.  ';  >/.      By   W.   E.   Fothergill,    MA.    B  9c.   M.D., 

Lecturer  In  Obstetrics,  Che  viotorii  University  ol  Manchester,  etc 
Fourth  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Green  and  Sous. 
1907.  (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  508;  with  double  coloured  plate,  103  illustrations  in 
the  text.) 

1  a  T'fbooknt  OhitetHct.  By  Barton  Cooke  Hirst.  M  D.  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  University  "f  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Fifth  edition 
Revised  and  enlarged  Philadelphia  and  London  :  W.  B.  Saunders 
Company.  1936.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  915,  with  767  illustrations.  40  of  thorn 
in  colours.    21s.) 


in  advance  of  the  English  textbooks.  At  p.  751  we  have 
a  picture  of  a  woman's  abdomea,  in  which  an  exploratory 
incision  has  first  been  made,  and  then  a  parametric 
abscess  opened  by  an  incision  parallel  with  Poupart's 
ligament.  We  have  for  so  many  years  known  parametric 
abscesses  diagnosed  and  successfully  treated  in  at  least 
some  London  hospitals  without  a  preliminary  exploratory 
incision  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  that  we  cannot  accept 
Dr.  Hirst  as  a  capable  guide  in  this  class  of  case,  and  we 
cannot  agree  witb  him  that  in  the  case  depicted  abdo- 
minal section  was  "required."  He  has  not  grasped  the 
great  pathological  fact,  eo  strongly  insisted  on  by  Matthews 
Duncan,  that  the  sole  importance  of  retroversion  of  the 
gravid  uterus  is  that  it  is  a  cause  of  retention  of  urine,  and 
that  if  this  is  relieved  all  that  is  necessary  has  been  done.  He 
says  that  "  spontaneous  reposition  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  though  it  should  not  be  awaited  in  practice." 
Why  not,  if  the  bladder  is  kept  empty?  In  a  footnote 
the  author  says:  "Even  with  firm  adhesions  of  long 
standing  binding  the  uterus  firmly  backward  I  have  seen 
spontaneous  reposition  take  place."  Of  course,  we  accept 
Dr.  Hirst's  statement  as  a  f*nt,  bu'.  if  we  ourselves 
observed  such  a  case  we  should  conclude  that  our  dia- 
gnosis of  the  firm  adhesions  had  been  wrong.  The  book  is 
abundantly  illustrated,  and  in  many  things  (for  instance, 
ectopic  pregnancy)  is  up  to  date. 

Dr.  Wallich  has  one  invaluable  qualification  for 
writing  a  textbook,1  namely,  a  remarkably  clear,  even  epi- 
grammatic, and  occasionally  witty  style.  Thus,  in 
describing  the  application  of  forceps,  he  tells  the  student 
that  the  blade  first  to  be  introduced  is  inserted  on  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis,  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
and  guided  by  the  left  hand  of  the  operator.  "  Tout  est 
gauche,  sauf  l'opt-rateur."  The  book  is  not  an  encyclo- 
pedia ;  it  is  essentially  a  personal  book.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface  that  it  is  "the  fruit  of  daily  clinical  obser- 
vation." It  is,  he  says,  'a  newborn  which  has  reached 
term,  and  which  Professor  Pinard  will  not  deny." 
Five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pages  consist  of  letter- 
press, 18  are  given  to  the  index,  and  the  rest  to 
illustrations,  which  are  put  by  themselves  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  We  think  it  a  better  plan  to  put  each 
picture  as  near  as  possible  to  the  text  which  it 
illustrates.  As  we  have  said,  the  charm  of  this  book  is 
its  style.  The  author  tells  the  reader  what  he  knows  in  a 
most  attractive  manner.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
he  does  not  know.  He  knows  no  way  of  accurately 
measuring  the  true  conjugate.  He  knows  not  how  to 
decapitate,  and  describes  very  tedious  and  difficult  ways 
of  doing  this  operation.  He  says  the  forceps  was  invented 
by  Chamberlen,  an  English  "  barber " — surely  an  inade- 
quate description  of  Chamberlen.  Dr.  Wallich  has  been 
a  pupil  of  Pinard  ;  he  reverences  his  master,  and  he  has 
not  travelled  far  beyond  his  master's  teaching.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  he  has  considerable  common  sense.  He 
recognizes  the  impossibility  of  sterilizing  the  accoucheur's 
hands  ;  but  he  does  not  on  that  account  lay  it  down  that 
every  accoucheur  ought  to  wear  india-rubber  gloves.  Nor 
does  he  advise  that  the  patient  should  have  a  bath  during 
labour,  nor  say  anything  about  shaving  the  labia.  We 
should  predict  for  the  book  wide  popularity  in  France 
and  French-speaking  countries.  It  exhibits  in  a  concise 
form  the  best  qualities  of  the  French  school  of  medicine. 
But  the  author's  acquaintance  with  what  is  taught  outside 
France  is  too  limited  to  make  his  book  one  of  universal 
value.  The  illustrations  are  wood  engravings,  and  not 
remarkable  either  for  novelty  or  excellence. 

There  are  two  things  which  militat?  against  the 
scientific  study  of  midwifery  in  America.  One  Is  the 
prevalence  of  "office  practice" — that  is,  that  a  famous 
teacher  of  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  carries  on  hie 
practice  at  a  place  which  is  not  his  residence,  and  thus 
secures  for  himself  exemption  from  nocturnal  disturbance 
and  also  from  experience  Of  obstetrical  emergencies.  The 
other  is  the  development  of  abdominal  surgery,  which 
produces  in  the  gynaeool  jgical  operator  the  tendency  to 
regard  Caesarean  section  as  the  means  of  cutting  the 
(-iordiau  knot  in  every  midwifery  difficulty.  Hence  results 
the  writing  of  books  on  midwifery  by  men  who  have  had 

,  ate   .11    Obstetrics]      Par  le  Dr.  V. 

Wallich.  Professcur  Aerobe  ii  la  Faculte  de  Mcdecine  de  Paris. 
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very  little  experience  in  the  extraction  of  children  by  the 
natural  passage.  Among  these  is  Dr.  GarrigtjeS,'  an  able 
and  well-informed  gynatcologist.  He  has  Lot  practised 
decapitation,  either  in  actual  cases  cf  neglected  transverse 
presentation  or  with  the  dead  fetus  in  the  laboratory.  He 
mentions  Ramsbotham's  tcok,  which  he  says  is  "  tco 
dangerous  for  the  mother's  genitals  and  the  aeeom-heui's 
lingers";  Biaun's  "  Schlii-stlht  ken,"  strong  blunt  scissors, 
the  chain  or  wire  of  an  ccraseur,  Gigli's  wire  saw,  which  he 
says  is  a  mighty  rival  to  Braun's  key  hook.  If  he  had 
ever  used  these  things,  he  would  km  w  that  Raint  botbam's 
sharp  hook  will  divide  the  n(  ck  with  a  celerity  that  none 
of  the  other  clumsy  instruments  mentioned  can  approach, 
and  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  with  it  to  ir  jure  either 
the  maternal  soft  parts  or,  without  deliberate  intention,  the 
acoouchmr's  fingers.  Dr.  Garrigues  takes  a  gloomy  view 
of  American  midwifery  practice,  lie  sajs  of  American 
"  physicians  "  that,  "  oat3ide  of  the  small  number  who 
have  received  their  training  in  lying-in  hospitalp,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  either  do  not  use  any  preventives  '■'  (of 
septic  infection)  "  at  all,  or  use  them  in  such  a  happy-go- 
lucky  way  that  little  benefit;  is  derived  from  them.  ...  In 
private  practice  the  mortality  is  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  in  well-conducted  hospitals."  (The  italics  are  our 
author's.)  Dr.  Garrigues  is  very  comprehensive  in  the 
choice  of  weapons  he  gives  the  reader  wherewith  to 
combat  septic  infection.  He  deecribts  the  intravenous 
injection  of  collargol,  and  mentions  the  intravenous 
injection  of  formalin  and  the  ligature  and  excision  of 
thrombosed  veins,  not,  however,  wrlh  commendation. 
Several  methods  of  symphysiotomy  are  described,  but  with 
the  simplest  of  all,  the  subcutaneous  method,  Dr. 
Garrigues  is  not  acquainted.  The  book  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  and  much  ingenious  therapeutic 
suggestion.    It  is  liberally  illustrated. 


THE  ALCOHOLIC  HABIT. 
Dr.  Kelynack,  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
has  done  further  service  to  the  cause  of  temperance  by 
editing  The  Drink  Problem  in  its  Medico  Sucioloyical  Aspects.9 
It  consists  of  essays  by  fourteen  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  that  the  standard  set  is  high  is  shown  by 
a  glance  at  its  contents.  For  example,  Professor  Sims 
Wocdhead  v. rites  on  the  pathology  of  alcoholism;  Dr. 
Harry  Campbell  on  the  evolution  of  the  alcoholic ; 
Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  on  alcohol  and  public  health;  Mr. 
McAdam  Eocles  on  alcohel  and  life  assurance  ;  Dr.  Mary 
Scharlieb  on  alcoholism  in  relation  to  women  and 
children,  and  the  editor  on  the  arrest  of  alcoholism. 
The  different  essays  are  interesting  and  well  worth 
close  study.  The  editor  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  opinions  expressed  and 
each  author  wiites  independently  of  the  others.  It  is 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  each  essay,  and  it  would  be 
invidious  to  make  comparisons  as  to  their  matter  or  style. 
A  few  words  about  the  most  important  will  be  all.  Pro- 
fessor Sims  Woodhead's  essay  is  typical  of  the  author — 
clearly  written,  easy  to  read,  and  full  of  the  most  accurate 
and  painstaking  investigations  into  the  pathology  of 
alcoholism.  Every  doctor  who  uses  alcohol  as  a  drug 
ought  to  read  it,  and  every  doctor  who  is  concerned  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  race  should  read  Dr.  Scharlieb's 
essay  on  alcoholism  in  relation  to  women  and  children. 
She  speaks  as  one  with  authority,  and  in  a  quiet  convinc 
ing  manner  impresses  upon  her  readers  that  to  conceive 
and  rear  healthy  children  the  mothers  must  be  free  from 
the  taint  of  alcohol.  To  the  general  public  the  statistics 
of  the  life  assurance  societies  have  now  for  some  years 
proved  that  abstainers  as  a  class  live  several  years  longer 
than  non-abstainers,  and  this  subject  is  well  dealt  with  in 
a  short  essay  by  Mr.  McAdam  Eecles.  In  recent  years  the 
medical  profession  has  taken  steps  to  impress  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  the  necessity  of  teaching  every  child 
in  the  country  the  elementary  laws  of  health  and  temper- 
ance. Dr.  Claude  Taylor  has  been  an  active  worker  in 
this  movement,  and  it  is  most  appropriate  that  he,  with 

s  A  Textbook  of  the  > ■*,  ,h .  ..,,,,<  ,4r;  of  obstetrics.  By  Henry  J. 
Garrigues,  A.M..  M.I).,  Professor  ot  Obstetrics  in  the  Post-graduate 
School  aud  Hospital  (resigned  .  New  York,  etc.  Second  edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  Philadelphia  and  Loudon-  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    (Roy.  8vo,  up.  750,  \vitb/.525  illustrations.    25s.) 
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his  knowledge  and  his  zeal,  should  write  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  timperanee.  Can  we  hope  that  those  in  authority 
in  matters  of  education,  in  matters  mi.ilary  or  naval,  and 
in  matters  sanitary,  will  read  Dr.  Robert  Jones's  article  en 
national  deterioration?  We  can  at  any  rate  advise  them 
to  do  so. 

Dr.  Campbell's  article  on  the  evolution  cf  the  alcoholic 
is  very  interesting.  He  quotes,  and  apparently  believer, 
Dr.  Arthdall  Beid  in  his  view  that  the  liking  f.r  drink 
causes  an  elimination  of  those  who  are  naturally  mobt 
disposed  aud  a  survival  of  these  least  dispesed  to  it;  in 
other  words,  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  a  com- 
munity for  several  succtssne  generations  tends  to  make 
that  community  Innately  more  sober.  We  do  not  believe 
this  for  one  niinute.  It  ignores  altogether  the  fact  that 
for  one  person  who  is  actually  killed  by  alcohclitm  there 
are  many  who  are  maimed  and  living  below  par.  Alcohol 
does  not  kill  oil  all  its  votaries  ;  it  kills  some  and  lowers 
the  vitality  of  many,  who  in  their  turn  have  children  of  a 
vitality  lower  than  is  theirs  by  right  Dr.  Reid  cites  the 
JewB  as  a  race  who  have  had  their  alcoholic  period  and 
the  fittest  have  survived.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  the  race  as  a  whole  was  ever  alcoholic. 
From  the  Prophets  we  understand  that  certain  people 
were  worthy  of  denunciation,  but  nothing  more.  With 
the  book  as  a  whole  we  are  in  hearty  accord,  and  trust 
that  it  will  be  widely  read. 


EPILEPTIC  AND  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN  IN 
FRANCE. 
The  new  volume  of  clinical  and  therapeutical  researeh<  s 
on  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  idiocy,  by  Dr.  BouhNEViLLEand 
his  assistants  gives  an  account  of  the  woik  done  at  the 
Bicetre  and  Fondation  Vallee  during  1904.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  interesting  facts  and  statistics  by  Dr. 
Bourneville,  and  seven  articles  written  by  himself  and  his 
assistants.  On  January  1st,  1904,  there  were  428  inmates 
in  the  Bi<  etre ;  during  the  year  103  were  admitted,  87  were 
discharged  or  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  23 
died.  Lessons  were  given  to  all  these  children.  The 
lowest  class  was  taught  to  be  clean  in  their  habits,  to  dress 
themselves,  and  various  other  exercises,  and  the  highest 
class  were  given  lessons  in  reading,  writing,and  arithmetic, 
history,  singing,  drawing,  and  dancirig;  many  learnt 
trades.  In  the  Fondation  Vallee,  where  only  girls  are 
received,  the  teaching  is  of  the  same  character  as  at  the 
Bicetre,  but  the  number  of  children  who  reside  there  is 
less,  being  only  from  230  to  236. 

A  commission,  on  which  Dr.  Bourneville  served,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  ihe  teaching  cf  abnormal 
children,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Chamber  cf  Deputies.  Dr.  BourneviKe 
has  for  a  long  time  advocated  the  creation  of  specitl 
schools  for  feeble-minded  children  in  France,  but  without 
success  ;  we  hope,  however,  that  his  labours  will  be 
eventually  successful.  Reports  were  furnished  to  him 
by  the  directors  of  institutions  in  various  parts  of  France, 
and  it  was  found  that  very  little  was  done  for  the  mentally 
defectives  in  these  places,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  where,  including  Dr.  Bourrie- 
ville's  two  institutions,  1,070  are  treated  and  educated, 
being  3  03  per  cent,  for  every  10  000  inhabitants.  Statistics 
are  given  by  Dr.  Bourneville  as  to  the  part  consanguinity 
plajs  In  the  eticlogy  of  epihpsy,  hysteria,  idiocy,  and 
imbecility  ;  on  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  production  of 
idiocy  and  epilepsy;  on  the  number  of  hemiplegic  patients 
in  theBketre  during  1904;  on  synostosis  of  the  cranium 
in  Idiots  and  epileptics ;  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
thymus  gland  in  abnormal  children;  and  on  the  weight 
of  these  two  glands  in  these  children.  Of  the  articles 
written  by  Dr.  Bourneviile  and  his  assistants  the  most 
important,  from  a  mental  point  of  view,  are  a  contribution 
to  the  Btudy  of  epileptic  dementia ;  two  cases  of  meningo- 
encephalitis cf  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  blindness  : 
asphyxia  during  and  reports  of  cases  of  an  attack  of 
epilepsy;  and  of  traumatic  idiocy  in  which  there  was 
a  history  of  epileptic  heredity.  From  the  appendix 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Manheime1-G0n.es  sees  nervous 
aud  backward- minded  patients  at  a  dispensary  every 
T^eahaclns  Clinique*  et  ThimpeatviM  *«/•  VEpitepsie.  iUystfrie.e 
V  Idiotic.  [Clinics  lard  Therapeutical  Researches  00  Epilepsy  Helena, 
and  Idiocy  1  Bv  Bourneville.  with  the  co-operation  of  Durand. 
Friedel  and  Perrin,  his  clinical  assistants.  \.d.  xxv.  Paris;  Progri* 
MCdical  et  F.  Alcan.    1906.    (Eerny  8vo,  pp.  167.    Fr.  5.) 
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NOTES    ON    BOOKS 


I^Acg.   J4,   1907. 


Thursday  from  8  to  9  p  m.  The  book  shows  that  Dr. 
Bourneville  is  still  doing  good  work  at  the  Bicetre  ;  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  feeble-minded  children. 


CANCER  T3EORIES. 
In  their  biological  study  of  the  nature  of  malignant 
tumours8  Professor  ton  Dtjngern  and  Dr.  "Werner  ex- 
press their  dissatisfaction  with  the  theories  advocated  by 
many  other  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  propound  an 
elaborate  and  somewhat  unconvincing  hypothesis  of  their 
own.  Von  Hansemann's  doctrine  of  anaplasia,  they  con- 
sider, Is  inadequate  to  explain  the  unlimited  capacity  for 
proliferation  which  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of 
malignant  growth ;  the  mitotic  phenomena  of  cancer 
cells,  they  hold,  are  far  too  irregulfr  to  justify  the 
analogy  drawn  by  Farmer,  Moore,  and  Walker  between 
the  propagation  of  cancer  and  the  development 
of  the  fertilized  ovum:  !he  tissue  tension  thecy  of 
Ribbert  is,  they  consider,  risproved  by  the  f  ilure 
to  produce  cancer  in  experinvn's  which  fulfil  ihe 
postulates  of  this  thecry;  fioally,  they  contend  that 
theories  of  cancer  must  for  c  ne  reason  or  t  noth°r  be  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  "r.ot  proven."  As  everybody 
recognizes  that  the  solution  of  tVj  cancer  problem  has  not 
yet  been  attained,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Professor  von 
Dungern  and  Dr.  Werner  fca?e  some  justification  for 
criticizing  adversely  the  results  of  other  workers  in  the 
field  of  cancer  research.  At  th?  same  time  It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  they  have  made  any  distinct  advance  on  the 
efforts  of  other  pathologists  to  throw  light  on  this  pro- 
foundly obscure  problem.  They  find  that  the  most  impor- 
tant condition  which  regulates  normal  growth  is  "the 
normal  capacity  of  cells  for  reaction  to  external  stimuli." 
Owing  to  the  specializ?d  capa?ities  of  different  cells  to 
react  against  various  stimuli,  l:  the  organism  can  in  a 
wonderful  way  harmonize  all  its  parts  without  occasioning 
any  prolonged  antagonism  between  different  Individual 
tissues."  But  in  malignancy  this  normal  equilibrium  or 
capacity  for  readjustment  is  profoundly  deraoged,  and  the 
authors  consider  that  by  elucidating  the  conditions  under 
which  such  disturbances  might  take  place  some  gaidance 
might  be  afforded  towards  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
causation  of  cancer.  They  have  carefully  worked  out  this 
line  of  thought,  and  quote  experiments  in  support  of  their 
views.  Though  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether  their 
ideas  will  lead  to  new  discoveries  of  a  fruitful  nature,  their 
arguments  are  certainly  entitled  to  patient  consideration 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  'trayson's  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Nose,  Throat,  ar.il  F.>r,  has  followed  sufficiently 
closely  on  the  first  to  show  that  it  supplied  a  want  felt 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  outpouring  of  books  covering 
more  or  less  the  same  ground.  We  indicated  some  of  its 
more  attractive  features  when  commenting  on  the  first 
edition,  and  find  them  still  as  conspicuous  while  many  of 
the  shortcomings  have  been  most  effectually  rectified. 
Thus  the  sinuses  of  the  nose  are  accorded  thirty-four  pages 
as  against  the  inadequate  eight  given  them  in  the  first 
edition.  The  account  of  their  diseases  is  very  clear  and 
complete  and  has  some  good  illustrations,  of  which  several 
are  borrowed  from  Beaman  Douglas  and  from  Laurens. 
The  paragraphs  on  the  operative  treatment  of  carcinoma 
of  the  larynx  have  also  been  brought  up  to  date,  though 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
'liseuss'on.  There  is  also  room  for  a  clearer  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  what  is  now  identified  as  e  ilerosis  of  the 
middle  ear  as  distinguished  from  chronic  catarrh.  The 
work,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found  to  be  very  readable 
and  most  usefal  to  those  who  wish  the  three  departments 
united  in  one  volume. 

The  Practical   Medicine  Series,   comprising   ten   volumes 

"'■Das  Wetm  der  biitarligrn  Gtl  lie.    Von 

Dr.  Emit  Frh.  von  iHingern  nnd  Dr.  Richard  Werner.  Leipzig  t 
Akademi- ■■!,.   \ .  ,tt.    1907.    <Cr.  4to.  pp.  167.) 

ZHmatu  of  Ou  ■  ■ml  Ear.     By  Charles   Provost 

'Irayson.  AM  .  M  I.  .Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  in  the 
Department  of  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania,  etc     Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  illustrated  with  152  engravings  and  15  plates  111 
eolonre  and   monochrome.    London  :  Henry  Kimpton.    1907.    (Demy 
Svj.  pp.  532.    price  Jls  net  ) 


on  the  year's  progress  in  medicine  and  surgery,  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  general  practitioner,  bat  it  is  considered 
that  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement  in  several  volumes 
will  enable  those  interested  in  special  subjects  to  acquire, 
if  they  wish,  only  those  parts  devoted  to  these  subjects. 
The  earlier  three  volumes  for  1937. 'j  now  before  us,  treat 
respectively  of  general  medicine  (a  second  volume  will 
appear  later),  general  surgery,  and  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear. 
nose,  and  throat.  The  first  is  edited  by  Dr.  F.  BiLLiNosand 
Dr.  J.  EL  Sa£T8BTJ&y;  the  second  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Murphy  ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Casey  Wood,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Andrews,  and  the  ixeneralEdit-.r  vDr.  G.  P.  Head).  These 
names  are  sufficient  guarantee  of  skill  in  selection  of  papers 
to  be  noticed  in  ttieir  respective  volumes,  and  of  care 
in  abstracting  them. 

Tnder  the  title  of  the  Office  of  Midioife,"  Mr.  Stanley  B. 
Atkinson  has  published  a  small  handbook  of  some  125 
pages  dealing  with  this  important  subject.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  works  of  this  kind  are  unnecessary,  as  it  would 
puzzle  mest  people  to  say  exactly  what  the  crfice  of  a 
certified  midwife  is.  Mr.  Atkinson  first  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  cf  the  early  history  of  the  midsvife  in  this 
country,  and  tells  who  first  licensed  her,  and  how  the 
msn- midwife  gradually  came  on  the  scene  and  appropriated 
to  himself  the  mere  elegant  title  of  "accoucheur."  He 
then  deals  with  midwifery  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
describes  the  various  attempts  made  to  improve  the  know- 
ledge and  status  of  women  practising  midwifery.  In 
chapter  ii  the  author  deals  with  the  prospects  and  present 
position  of  midwives.  with  the  growth  of  the  science  and 
art  of  midwifery  daring  the  Victorian  era,  and  with  the 
Act  of  1902  under  wh'ch  the  Central  Midlives  Board  was 
formed.  In  part  2  the  Act  is  carefully  analysed,  and 
part  3  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  rules  based  on  the  Act. 
Part  4  is  an  interesting  "literary  appendix.''  giving 
examples  of  the  "  oaths  "  administered  in  olden  times  to 
midwives  on  being  licensed,  with  full  directions  as  to  the 
baptizing  of  infants  when  the  assistance  of  the  Church 
was  not  forthcoming. 

The   Lectures  to  Midttwes  and  Maternity  Nurses,"  by  Dr. 

"W.  E.  Fothergill,  are  clear  and  interesting  ;  and,  having 
been  written  by  a  well-informed  man.  they  are  on  the 
whole  correct.  But  when  a  man  lectures  to  an  audience 
not  competent  to  criticize,  the  effect  of  such  an  audience 
often  is  to  make  him  speak  without  thinking.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  says  (p.  7),  that  midwives  and  nurses  should 
take  hot  baths  "very  frequently.'  Why?  The  essential 
thing  in  a  midwife  or  nurse  is  that  her  hands  should  be 
clean,  and  next  that  her  clothes  should  be  clean,  because 
clean  hands  may  easily  and  unwittingly  be  infected  by 
contact  with  dirty  clothes.  If  the  nurse's  hands  and 
clothes  are  clean,  what  does  the  date  of  her  last  hot  bath 
matter?  It  may  be  said  that,  even  if  unnecessary,  the 
taking  of  frequent  hot  baths  is  a  good  and  cleanly  thing, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  This  is  very  well  in  a  doctor's 
house,  where  there  is  a  bathroom  with  hot  water  laid 
on  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  women  who  have  to 
live  by  their  earnings  as  midwives  or  monthly  nurses 
"  very  frequent "'  hot  baths  mean  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
and  a  great  deal  (to  them)  of  expense.  Insistence  on 
unnecessary  things  tends  to  divert  attention  from  what  is 
really  important.  We  find  what  we  think  a  hasty  state- 
ment at  p.  120 :  ':  Many  a  patient  is  infected  with  dirt  from 
her  own  feet."  \\'e  should  have  thought  it  the  rarest  pos- 
sible thing  for  dirt  to  be  conveyed  from  the  patient's  feet 
to  her  vulva.  When  a  midwife  is  called  to  a  patient  in 
labour,  we  should  like  her  to  attend  to  her  own  hands, 
and  let  the  patient's  feet  alone.  Dr.  Fothergill  explains 
very  well  the  difference  between  uterine  inertia  and 
obstructed  labour,  and  emphatically  cautions  the  midwife 
against  emptyirg  the  uterus  when  it  is  in  a  tired  condi- 
tion. He  strongly  advocates  compression  of  the  aorta 
in  post-part  11  m  haemorrhage.  The  book  is  one  which 
midwives,  nurses  and  medical  students  may  be  safely 
advised  to  read  and  stndy. 

«o  The  Practice  1.    Edited  by  G.  P.  Head. >M.D.    Vols, 

i.  ii,  and  II i.  Chicago  :  The  Yea<--Bunk  Publishers;  i.lasgow:  C. 
(iillies  and  Co  1907.  (Cr.  8vo,  vol.  i,  pp.  3S»,  5s.  :  vol.  il.  pp.  608,  ."s. : 
vol.  iii.  pp.  333,  6s.) 

'i  The  (Me*  "<  H  I  "  •    "    !    tret  Art 

Stanley  B.  Atkinson,  MA  ,  LL.B.C 
M.B..  Ii  Se  Loinl  .  I  I  nv  Inner  Temple.   London  :  Ballliere, 

Ttndali  and  Cox.    1907.    (Cr.  Evo.  po.  13d.    2s.  fd) 

"  A  Cnurtr  of  LeefUnH        "  I  v  W.  E. 

Fothergill.  M.A  ,  B.Bc,  M.D.  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics,   Victoria  Uui- 
etc     Edinburgh  aud  London  :   William  <,rcen 
and    Sons.    1907.    (Dcniy   8vo,  pp.  270.   with  67  illustrations  in  th» 
text.    4s  6d) 
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INCOME-TAX    DEDUCTIONS. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

India. 
DURING  the  weeks  ended  July  6tr>.  13th.  and  20th  the  deaths 
from  plague  in  India  numbered  5,492,  4,839.  and  2,760.  At  the 
chief  centres  of  plague  the  returns  were  :  bombav  Presidency, 
527,  713,  and  804  deaths;  Punjab,  3.999,  3,692,  and  1.429; 
Burma,  149.  146,  and  185  ;  Mysore,  98, 102,  and  157.  It  will  be 
observed  that  plague  mortality  increased  during  the  weeks  in 
question  in  Bombay  Presidency,  Burma,  and  Mysore  ;  this  has 
also  been  the  case  in  the  Frontier  Province,  Madras  Presi- 
dency, Kashmir,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces,  Bengal,  and  Rajputana  a  decrease  con- 
tinues. In  the  Punjab,  wnere  resolute  steps  for  plague 
eradication  are  being  inaugurated,  it  is  probable  the  Govern- 
ment will  adopt  all  known  methods  of  prophylaxis— namely, 
disinfection,  rat  destruction,  evacuation,  and  inoculation,  as 
well  as  medical  treatment. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Brisbane.—  Since  the  week  ended  June  8th  no  case  of  plague 
has  been  recorded  during  the  four  succeeding  weeks  ended 
July  6th.  The  plague  hospital  was  closed  on  June  22nd.  The 
last  Infected  rat  was  discovered  on  June  26th. 

Hong  Kong. 
During  the  weeks  ended  July  20th  and  27th  and  August  3rd 
the  fresh  cases  of  plague  in  Hong  Kong  numbered  14,  12.  and 
10,  and  the  deaths  from  the  disease  13,  12,  and  11  respectively. 

South  Africa. 

King  Williamstou-n.— During  the  weeks  ended  June  29th, 
July  6th,  13th,  and  20th  the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered 
0,  2,  0,  0  ;  m  deaths  recorded.  On  July  20th  3  patients 
remained  under  treatment  in  hospital,  one  being  a  European 
male. 

Mauritius. 

During  the  weeks  ecded  August  1st  and  8th  the  fresh  cases 
of  placue  numbered  1  and  0,  and  the  deaths  from  the  disease 
1  and  0  respectively. 


CONTRACT    PRACTICE. 

Fees  Paid  to  Club  Surgeons. 
"  Colliery  Surgeon  "  sends  us  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  large  friendly  society: 

Management  Fund  Account  — Ycu  will  be  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  amount  paid  for  surgeon's  fees  again  shows  a  decrease 
on  the  half-veer,  £571  5s.  81.  having  been  paid.  The  amount 
shown  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  was 
£687  5s.  4id.,  thus  showing  a  deereasa  during  the  lasl  twelve 
months  ot  £115  19s.  8,d.  Tae  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
is  £359  Is.  Hid. 

He  adds  that  the  early  part  of  the  report  boasts  of  an 
increase  in  members  and  a  very  large  increase  in  sick  pay. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  surgeons  have  done 
more  work  for  less  money,  since  their  fees  must  have  been 
cut  down,  for  had  they  stood  at  the  old  figure  a  larger 
amount  would  have  been  paid. 

The  fict  is  well  worth  noting,  and  we  should  be  inter- 
ested to  receive  similar  information  in  regaid  to  other 
friendly  societies. 


MEDICINAL  AND  DIETETIC  PREPARATIONS. 

Liquid  Somatcse. 
We  have  received  samples  of  liquid  somatose  from  the 
Bayer  Co.  (19,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill,  EC).  This  meat  pre- 
paration is  well  known  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  it  is  now 
presented  in  an  alternative  form,  in  which  it  will  be  more 
readily  taken  by  many  persons.  Liquid  somatose  is 
supplied  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened,  the  former 
being  calculated  to  prove  attractive  to  children,  while  the 
latter  is  flavoured  with  herbs  and  is  suited  to  the  palates 
of  those  who  prefer  savoury  to  sweet  preparations. 
Analysis  showed  amounts  of  nitrogen  to  be  present  corre- 
sponding to  16  3  parts  of  proteid  in  100  fluid  parts  of  the 
sweetened,  and  to  18.1  parts  in  100  fluid  parts  of  the  un- 
sweetened.    No  alcohol  is  present. 

Compressed  Tablets. 
The  name  of  the  Baykr  Co.,  of  Elberfeld,  and  19,  St. 
Dunstan's  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  is  associated  with  a  large 
number  of  synthetic  products  which  have  become  firmly 
established  in  daily  use  in  medicine.  In  addition  to 
manufacturing  and  supplying  their  preparations  in  the 
form  of  powder  in  bulk,  this  firm  has  now  commenced  to 
issue  them  as  compressed  tablets,  and  we  have  received 
samples  of  their  tablets  of  aspirin  5  grains,  helmitol 
5  grains,  heroin  hydrochloride  ft  grain,  trional  5  grains, 
tannigen  5  grains,   and  veronal    5  grains.     Examination 


shows  them  to  be  well-made  tablets,  the  disintegration  of 
which  in  water  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  for  the 
most  part  varying  but  very  little  in  weight.  The  aspirin 
tablets  are  embossed  with  the  name  of  the  drug,  a  practice 
that  cannot  be  commended,  as  the  patient  is  thus  inevit- 
ably acquainted  with  what  he  is  taking,  which  is,  of 
course,  not  always  desirable. 


INCOME-TAX  DEDUCTIONS. 

A  re  quest  has  been  received  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  deduc- 
tions, if  any,  should  be  made  by  a  medical  practitioner  in 
arriving  at  his  nci  income  for  income-tax  purposes  in 
respect  of  a  number  of  items  of  expenditure,  The  answers 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  inquirer,  but  aie  published 
here  as  they  may  interest  others.  Before  dealing  with  the 
list  in  detail,  we  would  point  out  that  the  principle  to  be 
borne  In  mind  is  that  expenditure  incurred  wholly  and 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  practice,  unless  of  the 
nature  of  capital  expenditure,  is  in  general  allowable  as  a 
deduction,  but  expenditure  for  domestic  or  private  purposes 
is  not.  The  list  sent  to  us  contains  the  following  items, 
■which,  for  convenience,  we  have  rearranged  and  classified: 

1.  Proportion  of  rent— consulting,  dispensary,  and  waiting 
rooms — now  much  ? 

2.  Proportion  of  repairs  on  doctor's  property— that  is,  house, 
stable,  etc. 

x  Proportion  of  gas,  water,  burgb,  county,  school,  and  poor 
rates. 

4.  Firing  and  servants'  wages  and  upkeep. 

5.  Man-servant  wages. 

6.  Licences  for  servant,  carriage,  or  motor. 

7.  Stable  rent  and  rates. 

8.  Expenses  connected  with  upkeep  of  horses,  snch  as 
fodder,  harness,  shoeing,  etc.,  and  carriage  and  motor  repairs. 

9.  Rent  of  telephone. 

All  the;e  expenses  are  allowable  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  incurred  for  professional  purposes.  With  regard 
to  rent,  repairs,  and  rates,  as  the  practitioner  uses  his 
house  partly  for  the  purposes  of  his  practice  and  partly 
as  a  residence,  he  may  deduct  such  a  proportion  (not 
exceeding  two-thirds)  cf  the  total  cost  as  the  value  of  the 
premises  used  for  professional  purposes  bears  to  their 
total  value.  Similarly  with  servants'  wages  and  keep, 
gas,  and  firing,  charges  for  domestic  purposes  must  be 
eliminated,  charges  for  professional  purposes  may  be 
deducted.  A  fair  proportion  should  be  claimed,  preferably 
by  agreement  with  the  surveyor  of  taxes. 

10.  Rail,  cab,  and  car  fa-es  in  making  visits. 

11.  Drugs  and  chemicals  used  in  practice. 

12.  Stationery  and  postages  ufed  in  collection  of  accounts. 
13   Other  expenses  of  collection,  such  as  commission,  etc. 

14.  Dispenser's  and  book-keeper's  salaries. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  (13),  these  expenses 
would  all  be  allowable  on  the  principle  stated  above.  The 
question  as  to  the  allowance  of  expenses  of  collection 
of  debts  would  turn  en  whether  such  expenses  were 
necessarily  incurred  or  not. 

15.  Original  expense  of  horses,  carriage,  and  motors.  How 
should  this  be  divided— over  several  years  or  such  expense 
deducted  when  incurred  ? 

16.  Depreciation  In  values.     How  calculated  ? 

The  original  cost  of  horses,  carriage,  etc.,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  capital  outlay,  and  therefore  not  admissible 
as  a  deduction.  The  cost  of  replacements  is,  however, 
allowed  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  actually  incurred. 
Strictly  speaking,  depreciation  cannot  be  allowed  to  a 
professional  man,  the  only  allowance  provided  for  in  the  - 
Act  being  for  "wear  and  tear  ol  machinery  and  plant'' 
used  for  the  purposes  of  "  any  trade,  manufacture,  adven- 
ture, or  concern  in  the  nature  of  trade."  An  allowance  is, 
however,  occasionally  made  for  wear  and  tear  of  motor  or 
carriage  by  a  percentage  on  the  original  cost,  but  in  this 
event  the  cost  of  replacements  would  not  be  allowed 
as  well. 

17.  Instruments  and  surgical  appliances  of  whatever  kind. 
18    Fitting   np   any  new   appliance    in    consulting-room   or 

operating  room,  snch  as  new  electrical  apparatus,  epecial 
light  for  medical  purposes,  etc. 

Allowable,  unless  of  such  a  character  as  to  fall  under  the 
head  of  capital  expenditure.  A  claim  would  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits,  but  ordinary  expenditure  under  these  heads 
would  be  allowed. 

19.  Medical  and  surgical  books  and  literature. 

20.  Subscriptions  to  British  Medical  Association  and  medical 
societies. 
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Books  are  not  allow  jble,  the  cost  being  In  a  sense  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  p-a  titioner's  education  for  his  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  capital  outlay.  A  reasonable  charge 
for  book  1  might,  however,  be  passed,  as  also  might 
subscriptions,  although  th»se  cannot  legally  be  claimed. 

21.  Proportion  of  fire  insurance  on  house  and  whole 
insurance  on  stable,  carriage-hiuee,  eta. 

The  cost  of  insuring  the  building  would  be  borne  by 
the  landlord,  not  by  the  practitioner.  With  regard  to  the 
contents,  the  observations  made  in  respect  to  items  (1) 
to  (9)  apply. 

22   Insurance  premiums  (life). 

These  are  not  allowable  as  an  expense  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  profit  to  be  returned  for  assessment,  but  the 
amount  paid  may  be  claimed  by  being  inserted  in  the 
space  specially  provided  for  the  purpose  on  the  income- 
tax  form.  It  will  then  be  allowed  on  production  of  the 
premium  receipts. 

23.  Income  tax  always  to  be  calculated  over  three  years' 
drawings  average. 

This  is  an  error.  Income  tax  is  charged  on  the  profits 
of  the  practice,  calculated  on  a  three  years'  average. 
Clearly  the  drawings  may  be  either  more  or  less  than  the 
profits.  The  profits  are  arrived  at  by  deducting  from 
gross  bookings  (a)  the  expenses  incurred  in  earning  the 
gross  sums  booked,  and  (A)  debts  proved  to  be  bad. 


THE   SEVENTH    INTERNATIONAL    PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

As  was  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  the  Seventh 
International  Physiological  Congress  was  opened  in 
Heidelberg  on  Monday,  August  12th.  The  work  of  the 
four  Sections  began  on  the  following  day,  and  continued 
until  Friday,  August  16th,  inclusive.  Jt  cannot  be  said 
that  many  pregnant  and  new  facts  or  theories  were  in 
evidence.  Rather  was  there  a  recitation  of  work  already 
done  and  published.  Still,  the  meeting  served  one 
purpose  at  least— that  of  making  physiologists  acquainted 
with  one  another  by  personal  contact  under  pleasant 
conditions.  Some  of  the  polemical  attacks  now  and 
again  published  in  physiological  journals  would  perhaps 
never  have  appeared  had  the  writers  been  personally 
acquainted  with  one  another.  With  four  Sections  going 
full  blast  from  9  to  12  and  from  2  to  5  daily,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  demonstrations  were  given,  and  it  was 
difficult — in  Uet,  impossible— to  do  more  than,  butterfly 
fashion,  sip  here  and  there  from  the  very  varfed  matter 
presented  in  the  four  official  languages  of  the  Congress- 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Abstracts  of  most 
of  the  papers  were  available.  With  German  assiduity  and 
characteristic  hospitality,  the  evenings  were  alsa  fully 
occupied  with  festivities.  For  those  who  had  not  pre- 
viously visited  Heidelberg  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
event  was  the  Illumination  of  the  Castle  on  Thursday 
evening  as  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends 
floated  gently  along  the  Neckar  in  two  barges  dedecked 
with  Chinese  lanterns  from  Ziegelhauschen  to  the  Stadt- 
halle.  Unfortunately,  the  moon  was  not  in  evidence,  and 
rain  helped  to  diminish  the  charm  for  the  physiological 
pilgrims.  On  Friday  evening  the  Congress  terminated  after 
refreshing  itself  with  a  dinner.  The  next  meeting,  on  the 
invitation  of  Professor  S.  Exner,  will  be  held  In  VienDa. 

Nervous  System  and  the  Action  of  Some  Drugs. 

The  following  papers  serve  to  show  how  increased 
knowledge  of  the  functional  aspects  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  obtained  by  pharmacological  methods. 
ProfeB3or  Langley  made  some  observations  with  regard  to 
the  non-specific  nature  of  motor  nerve  endings  and  the 
existence  of  "receptive"  radicles  in  muscle.  His  conten- 
tion Is  that  motor  nerve  endings  are  notspecific  end  organs, 
but  resemble  the  axis  cylinders  from  which  they  arise ; 
that  substances  such  a3  nicotine,  curare,  and  adrenaline, 
which  are  usually  saiil  to  acton  nerve  endings,  act  upon 
a  constituent  (receptive  substance)  iu  the  motor  cell,  and 
that  in  general  the  effect  produced  by  a  motor  cell  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  receptive  subs  anee  or  substances 
firmed  by  the  cell  in  the  region  of  the  nerve  ending.  A 
dilute  solution  of  nicotine  applied  to  a  pig's  muscle  causes 
twitching  and  a  slow  and  prolonged  contraction,  lasting 
according  to  the  muscle  ns"d  from  two  to  thirty  minutes. 
The  same  effects  are  obtained  after  the  nerve  endings 


have  disappeared,  hence  Langley  concludes  they  are  pro- 
duced by  an  action  on  the  muscle  substance.  Curare 
prevents  the  nicotine  twitehings  and  finally  prevents  the 
slow  contraction  set  up  by  nicotine  in  the  region  of  the 
nerve  endings.  There  is  a  mutual  antagonism  between 
curare  and  nicotine.  Langley  concludes  that  in  the 
region  of  the  nerve  ending  in  the  muscle  there  are 
at  least  two  "  receptive  substances,"  and  perhaps 
there  are  other  receptive  radicles  in  muscle,  for  ex- 
ample, for  veratrin.  The  antagonistic  actions  of 
nicotine  and  curare,  it  is  contended  by  Professor  R. 
Magnus,  cannot  be  used  for  the  localization  of  physio- 
logical processes,  and  he  does  not  accept  Langley's  view 
that  the  normal  seat  of  the  action  of  curare  is  peripheral 
to  the  nerve  endings  in  special  receptive  radicles  in  the 
muscle.  By  using  curare  and  physostigmln,  which  are 
also  mutually  antagonistic,  Magnus  comes  to  the  exactly 
opposite  conclusion.  After  section  and  degeneration  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  physostigmin  no  longer  causes  fibrillar 
and  clonic  contractions  in  a  rabbit. 

Sherrington  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  reflexes 
involving  contraction  of  particular  groups  of  voluntary 
muscles  there  is  normally  a  simultaneous  inhibition  of 
tonic  contraction  of  central  origin  of  the  antagonist 
muscles.  Strychnine  in  miderate  doses  converts  this 
inhibition  into  an  excitation,  so  that  there  is  now 
simultaneous  contraction  of  antagonistic  muscles. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  Sherrington  in  the  vaato- 
crureus  muscle  of  a  decerebrated  cat.  It  was  inferred 
that  strychnine  conv?rts  the  normal  central  inhibition 
into  central  excitation.  B  tyiiss  finds  that  strychnine 
converts  the  inhibition  of  vaso- constrictor  tone  effected  by 
excitation  of  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  into  an 
increase  of  this  tone,  so  that  after  strychnine,  on  stimu- 
lating the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  In  the  rabbit, 
instead  of  getting  a  fall  of  blood  pressure  there  is  a  rise. 
The  rise  of  blood  pressure  from  stimulation  of  ordinary 
sensory  nerves  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  an 
inhibition  of  vaso  dilator  tone.  Strychnine  may  convert 
this  inhibition  into  an  excitation  of  vaso-dilators.  Chloro- 
form has  an  opposite  effect  to  strychnine,  converting 
excitation  into  Inhibition.  In  this  way  the  fall  of  blood 
pressure  obtained  under  chloroform  from  sensory  nerves 
in  animals  sensitive  to  this  drug  (rabbits)  can  be 
explained. 

Vascular  Tonus. 

We  are  accustomed  to  refer  vascular  tonus  to  con- 
tinuous vasomotor  activi'y.  Straub  in  the  case  of  the 
earthworm  and  Winckler  in  the  stomach  of  the  frog 
have  shown  that  smooth  muscle,  when  suddenly  stretched, 
responds  by  an  active  contraction.  Bayliss  finds  that  the 
same  obtained  in  the  arterioles  of  mammals.  If  the 
vaso- constrictors  to  a  limb  be  divided  and  the  limb 
placed  in  a  pletbysmograpb,  on  raising  the  arterial 
blood  pressure  there  is  first  a  passive  distension  of  the 
limb,  followed  In  a  short  time  by  a  diminution  of  volume. 
The  normal  tone  of  arterioles  is  in  part  due  to  this 
response  to  the  internal  pressure.  A  general  fall  of 
blood  pressure  might  therefore  be  expected  to  produce  a 
relaxation  of  arterial  tone,  and  this  experiment  confirms. 
These  reactions  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  regulation 
of  blood  supply  to  various  organs,  especially  to  the  brain. 
It  is,  however,  overruled  by  the  central  nervous  system. 

Dr.  E.  Weber  of  Berlin  finds  that  the  external  parts  of 
the  head,  as  regards  vasomotor  response,  behave  dif- 
ferently from  the  other  parts  of  the  body  surface.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  cerebral  motor  area  causes  general  rise  of 
blood  pressure,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  all  four  limbs  and  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  By  the  displacement  of  blood  out- 
ward the  muscular  work  during  movement  is  facilitated, 
as  there  is  a  more  rapid  supply  of  the  used-up  material. 
In  man  the  execution  of  powerlul  local  movements  pro- 
duces these  effects,  but  the  same  may  be  obtained  by 
t  xertlng  a  lively  mental  motor  impression,  which  is  best 
done  during  hypnotic  suggestion  ;  while  the  blood  vessels 
of  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  are  dilated,  those 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  head  are  constricted,  and,  as 
measured  in  the  ear,  the  volume  is  diminished.  Dr. 
Weber  showed  in  a  resting  subject  rendered  hypnotic 
the  opposite  variation  of  the  volume  of  the  arm  and  ear 
effected  by  "  suggestion  "  of  the  idea  of  executing  certain 
muscular  movements  of  the  forearm  enclosed  in  a 
plethysmograph. 
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The  Stepping  Reflex 
We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  impressions  from  the 
plantar  cutaneous  surfaces  as  of  great  importance  in 
guiding  us  in  walking,  or  what  is  called  the  "  stepping 
reflex"  Sherrington  snowed  a  cat  "denervated"  in  all 
four  feet  by  division  of  all  their  nerves.  The  animal  was 
still  able  to  walk  fairly  well  and  accurately,  and  even  to 
jump  without  accident  from  a  height.  This  suggests  that 
an  important  source  of  stimulus  for  the  stepping  reflex  is 
in  the  proximal  part  of  the  limbs.  If  a  "spinal  dog"  be 
held  up  ofl"  the  ground,  the  dog  executes  with  its  hind 
limb3  a  series  of  treading  movements — the  so-called 
"  stepping  reflex."  If  the  thigh  of  one  limb  is  gently 
lifted  and  supported  the  reflex  Immediately  ceases  in 
both  limbs.  On  allowing  the  limb  to  hang  again  the 
reflex  immediately  recommences  with  the  same  activity 
as  before.  Goltz  showed  that  pressure  on  the  tail  stops 
the  reflex.  In  this  case  the  reflex,  when  it  returns  again 
after  the  inhibitory  stimulus  to  the  tail  has  ceased, 
recommences  with  greater  activity  than  before. 

Nature's  Physiological  Experiments  on  the  Nervous 
System. 
A  suggestive  paper  by  Professor  Edinger  wa3  illustrated 
by  means  of  enlarged  models  of  the  brain  indicating  how 
comparative  anatomy  may  be  utilized  for  the  study  of 
nervous  activity.  The  lowest  vertebrates,  myxlne  and 
petromyzon,  have  no  ctrebral  pallium  or  cortex  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  present  in  osseous  fishes.  These  animals 
are  specially  adapted  to  yield  information  as  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  olfactory  apparatus  and  of  the  isolated 
corpus  striatum,  because  both  parts  do  not  require  to  be  laid 
bare  by  experiment.  It  is  easy  on  the  enlarged  model  of 
the  brain  of  Chimaera  (shark)  to  show  the  progressive 
development  of  the  cerebral  pallium  up  to  mammals. 
The  connexions  between  thalamus  and  cerebellum  are 
nowhere  so  greatly  developed  as  in  teleostean  fishes  ;  the 
end  apparatus  in  the  thalamus  is  enormously  developed. 
Specially  suggestive  are  the  connexions  of  the  cerebellum. 
Myxine  and  proteus  have  no  cerebellum;  some  have  a 
minimum,  as  amphibia  and  most  reptiles.  Indeed,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  cerebellum  is  better  developed  the 
greater  the  requirements  for  the  stat ire  and  musculature 
of  the  animal.  The  powerlul  swimmiag  fish  and  many 
teleostei  have  an  enormous  cerebellum ;  It  is  smaller  in 
the  rajs  and  flat  fiahes. 

Visual  Acuity  and  Retinal  Stimulation, 
Professor  Exner  gave  an  account  of  some  investigations 
on  visual  acuity  in  animals.  In  man  the  visual  acuity  of 
the  fovea  centralis  corresponds  with  the  diameter  of  its 
cones,  and  this  b-iDg  so,  we  may  take  the  latter  as  one 
factor  conditioning  the  former.  We  know  that  two 
parallel  lines  are  just  recognized  as  two  lines  when  at 
least  one  ro  y  of  unexoited  cones  lies  between  their  images 
formed  on  the  retinal  cones.  The  second  factor  is  the 
size  of  the  retinal  image  of  any  given  object,  which,  of 
course,  is  largely  determined  by  the  6izs  of  the  eye.  The 
visual  acuity  (S),  therefore,  of  an  animal  is  approximately 

given  by  the  formula  S  =  K     ,  where  K  is  constant,  B  the 

size  of  the  retinal  image  in  linear  measurement,  and  D 
the  diameter  of  an  element  of  the  retina.  In  most  ani- 
mals the  size  of  the  image  was  measured  directly,  while 
D  was  measured  microscopically.  The  results  show 
enormous  differences  in  different  animals  and  classes  of 
animals.  There  are  far  greater  variations  in  the  diameter 
of  the  eyes  than  in  that  of  the  retinal  rods  and  cones.  On 
the  whole,  the  visual  acuity  diminishes  with  the  size  of 
the  eyeball,  because  apparently  Nature  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  minimum  in  the  siz3  of  the  retinal  elements. 
The  following  is  the  older  of  visual  acuity  in  mammals — 
ox,  sheep,  pig,  calf,  fa',  goat,  rabbit,  hare,  dolphin,  dog, 
small  apes,  guinea  pig,  rat,  hedgehog,  bit.  The  visual 
acuity  of  the  ox  is  35  times  that  of  the  bat.  Man  stands 
between  ox  and  sheep.  Amongst  birds,  the  order  is 
the  owl.  buzzard,  fowl,  goose;  fishes — trout  and  carp.  The 
bull  frog  has  more  acute  vision  than  the  water  frog,  while 
in  the  tortoise  it  is  very  small.  The  well-known  shape  of 
the  eye  of  the  owl  gives  a  relatively  large  retinal  image  at 
the  expense  of  the  size  of  the  visual  field  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  night  vision  the  size  of  the  retinal  image 
plays  a  most  important  part.  Hunters  in  twilight  use  a 
telescope,     although     the     brightness     of     the     re'iaal 


Image  is  diminished  by  its  use.  A  new  proof  that 
the  rods  and  cones  are  the  elements  of  the  retina 
affected  by  light  was  given  by  Professor  Kreidi. 
and  M.  Ishihara,  They  determined  when  photo-electri- 
cal variations  first  occur  in  the  embryonic  eyes  of 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  kittens,  and  rats.  In  the  guinea-pig 
the  eye  is  fully  developed  during  intrauterine  life,  in  the 
others  in  extrauterine  life.  In  the  embryo  of  the  guinea- 
pig  the  earliest  indication  of  electrical  variation  due  to 
the  influence  of  light  occurred  in  an  embryo  of  eight 
weeks,  in  the  rabbit  three  to  four  days  after  birth,  in  the 
kitten  on  the  fourth  to  fifth  day,  and  in  the  rat  on  the 
thirteenth  to  fourteenth  day  after  birth.  The  photo- 
electrical reaction  corresponds  in  time  with  the  formation 
of  the  rods  and  cones,  and  their  presence  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  photo-electrical  variation. 

That  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  cones  of  the  retinae 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  light — so-called  "photo- 
mechanical "  processes — has  long  been  known.  Professor 
S.  Garten  of  Leipzig  showed  a  beautiful  series  of  retinal 
preparations  to  demonstrate  the  meaning  or  significance  of 
these  changes.  He  concludes  that  in  vertebrates  there  is 
from  the  outer  limb  of  the  cones  (owing  to  the  large  ellipsoid 
in  the  cones  of  fishes,  the  highly  refractive  oil  globules  In 
many  amphibia,  reptiles,  and  birds)  a  large  radiation  or 
exit  of  light  in  all  directions,  which  would  cause  an 
excitation  of  the  neighbouring  rods  and  cones,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  pigment  here  present  causes  an 
opMcal  isolation.  In  the  small  narrow  rods  the  total 
reflexion  is  sufficient  to  counteract  the  scattering  of  the 
light.  In  the  rays  with  only  rods  in  their  retina  there  is 
no  pigment  in  the  "pigment  cells."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  animals  that  possess  only  cones  with  strong  refractive 
oil  globules— for  example,  chameleon— the  pigment  travels 
forwards  both  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark.  The  elonga- 
ti  m  of  the  cones  in  darkness  or  in  very  slight  illumination 
is,  in  many  of  the  rower  animals,  accompanied  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  inner  segment  of  the  reds  ;  there  is  for  slight 
illumination  just  outside  the  external  limiting  membrane, 
a  cone-free  layer  containing  only  rods,  which  does  not 
require  pigment.  Wilh  increased  illumination,  the  re- 
sulting contraction  of  the  cones,  accompanied  by  elonga- 
tion of  the  rods,  is  accompanied  by  a  forward  movement  of 
the  pigment,  which  surrounds  the  outer  segments  of  the 
canes.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  photo-mechanical 
changes  in  the  higher  mammals  corresponds  with  the 
morphological  and  functional  approximation  of  the  cones 
to  the  rods  which  in  the  fovea  ol  rran  and  apes  reach  their 
highest  development.  The  pigment  in  this  situation  plays 
an  insignificant  part.  It  seems  to  absorb  a  part  of  the 
light  that  has  traversed  the  whole  layer  of  reds  and  cones. 

Gastric  Digestion. 
By  means  of  a  duodenal  fistula,  Professor  0.  Cohnheim 
showed  that  raw  meat  placed  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog  was 
completely  peptonizsd ;  meat  cut  into  coarse  pieces 
remains  longer  in  the  stcmaoh  and  Is  more  thoroughly 
digested  than  fiae  minced  meat.  For  50  grams  of  flesh 
300  grams  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice  are  secreted. 
Bread  is  freely  digested,  but  much  solid  passes  into  the 
intestine  For  Zl  grams,  200  grams  of  digestive  fluids 
were  secreted  with  more  pancreatic  juice  and  bile.  If 
water  be  drunk  on  a  full  stomach  it  passes  rapidly  through 
the  pylorus  without  mixing  with  the  acid  gastric  contents. 
If  the  dog  be  tired,  or  if  there  is  a  pathological  condition 
of  the  intestine,  the  stomach  may  not  be  emptied  for 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  in  disordered  conditions  of 
the  stomach  an  acid  secretion  may  be  absent  without  the 
digestion,  as  a  whole,  being  markedly  disturbed. 

Pancreatic  Digestion. 
Several  papers  were  presented  on  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Delezenne  finds  that  if  a  soluble  salt  of  calcium  be  added 
to  inactive  pancreatic  juice  and  heated  it  acquires  at  a  given 
moment  the  power  of  digesting  coagulated  egg-albumen. 
This  juice  may  be  deprived,  by  dialysis,  of  its  lime  salts, 
and  still  retain  Its  new  properties.  The  actions  of  calcium 
are  specific,  and  are  but  little  shown  by  the  other  bivalent 
metals.  Calcium  salts  also  cause  Inactive  juice  to 
oagulate  milk.  Camus  and  (tley  find  that  pancreatic 
juice  secreted  under  the  influence  of  secretin  is  not 
always  inactive;  that  secreted  by  the  injection  of  Wittes 
peptone  or  pilocarpin  is  always  active,  digesting  completely 
ovo-albumen  in  thirty-six  to  forty  hours;  with  pilocarpus 
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the  juice,  during  a  period  of  secretion,  is  alternately 
more  or  less  proteolytically  active. 

Otto  v.  Fcrth  finds  that  pancreas  steapsin  preparations 
undergo  activation  by  cholic  acid,  but  he  found  no 
evidence  of  a  steapsin  activating  kinase  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestire. 

Babb£ra  has  examined  the  fetuses  of  dogs  In  various 
stages  of  intrauterine  life,  and  finds  that  the  intestine  and 
pancreas  form,  as  in  extrauterine  life,  the  one  erepsin  and 
enterokinase,  the  other  a  proteolytic  proferment;  and 
that  this  function  bears  a  relation  to  the  extent  of 
development  of  these  organs. 

Absorption  of  Alcohol. 

Cobonedi  and  Delitala  made,  af;er  the  manner  of 
PaTvlo;v,  gastric  and  oesophageal  fistulae  in  a  dog,  and 
found  that  digestion  goes  on  normally,  the  gastric  secre- 
tion being  normal.  The  direct  introduction  into  the 
stomach  of  water  and  bitter  substances,  one  hour  before  a 
fixed  meal  causes  no  changes  in  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  Alcoholic  beverages — cognac,  and  above  all 
absinthe — given  in  the  same  way,  even  in  relatively 
large  doses,  cause  for  several  days  augmented  sensibility 
of  the  secretory  activity  of  the  gastric  glands. 

NEMSERof  St.  Petersburg  made  intestinal  fistulae  in  dogs 
at  different  positions  in  the  intestine.  On  giving  20  per 
csnt.  alcohol  in  a  certain  amount  (100  to  200  c.cm.),  with 
or  without  food,  and  collecting  the  outflow  fluid  from  the 
fistulae,  he  finds  that  alcohol  is  absorbed  in  lan;e  amount 
in  the  Btomacb.  This  absorption  is  continued  in  the 
duodenum,  and  reaches  its  maximum  In  the  jejunum. 
The  discharge  from  a  fistula  made  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  contained  no  alcohol.  Only  a  minimum  of  wine  is 
absorbed  in  the  mouth  under  normal  conditions. 

A  specially  instructive  microscopic  demonstration  of 
the  granules  in  secreting  cells,  and  r  the  changes  they 
undergo  in  secretion,  was  given  by  Professor  Metzn-er  of 
Bale. 

Transplantation  of  Ovariks. 

F.  A.  Marshall  and  W.  A.  Jolly  removed  the  ovaries 
from  rats  and  grafted  them  on  to  the  peritoneum  or  into 
the  kidneys  of  other  ritp.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
grafts  survived,  and  these  were  chiefly  transplantations 
into  animals  belonging  to  the  same  litter.  Ovulation 
occurred  in  the  successfully  transplanted  ovaries  during 
the  breeding  season,  and  corpora  lutea  were  formed.  After 
removal  of  the  ovaries  the  uterus  showed  marked  signs  of 
atrophy;  the  degeneration  was  arrested  by  a  successful 
ovarian  graft,  notwithstanding  th3t  the  ovaries  were  in  an 
abnormal  position,  with  all  their  nervous  connexions 
severed. 

C.  C.  Guthrih  secured  selected  strains  of  white  and 
black  fowls  which  bred  true  as  regards  colour.  The 
ovaries  of  one  pullet  (sister  of  the  white  controls)  was 
transplanted  to  a  black  pullet  (sister  of  the  black  controls) 
and  vice  versa.  Later,  ea"h  cf  these  hens  was  successfully 
mated  to  the  rooster  of  its  own  colour  and  the  rooster  of 
the  other  colour.  Fertile  eggs  were  obtained  and  hatched. 
The  results  were :  (1)  Black  hen  carry  ing ' 'white"  ovary  bred 
to  black  rooster  gave  in  about  equal  numbers  black  chicks 
and  black  chicks  with  white  legs  ;  (2)  black  hen  carrying 
"white"  ovary  bred  to  white  rooster  gave  about  equal 
numbers  of  white  and  spotted  chicks;  (3)whitehencarrying 
"  black  "  ovary  mated  to  white  rooster  gave  mostly  spotted 
chicks,  some  pure  white  chicks,  and  some  pure  black 
chicks  ;  (4)  white  hen  carrying  "  black  "  ovary  mated  to 
black  rooster  gave  uniformly  spotted  chicks.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  colour  characters  of  the  resulting 
offspring  seem  to  have  been  Influenced  by  the  foster 
mother. 

Maturation  of  Ova  in  the  Herring. 
The  changes  that  occur  in  the  genitalia  in  salmon 
during  the  breeding  season  were  carefully  described  by 
Professor  Mibscher,  of  Bale,  and  he  pointed  out  the  close 
interdependence  of  the  growth  of  the  genitalia  and  the 
muscles.  The  salmon  does  not  feed  during  this  perird. 
and  the  reproductive  organs  are  largely  developed  ^.t  tin' 
expense  of  the  muscles.  Professor  T.  H.  Miu; 01  has 
investigated  the  chemical  changes  In  the  muscles  of  the 
herring  during  reproductive  activity.  Making  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  the  structure  and  habit3  of  the 
hiTring,  it  presents  phenomena  similar  to  those  observed 
in  the  salmon.     During  (1)  the  maturation  period  (>ix  to 


seven  months)  the  genitals  grow  and  attain  maturity. 
The  fish  gradually  feeds  less,  and  ceases  to  do  so  about  a 
month  before  full  maturity.  During  (2)  the  spawning 
pericd  (one  to  two  months)  feeding  cease3.  In  (3)  the 
restitution  period  (three  to  four  months),  after  spawning 
has  ceased,  the  fish  feeds  and  stores  fat  in  its  muscles. 
The  fat  shows  the  greatest  variations.  In  a  fully-spent 
fish  it  may  fall  to  1  per  cent.  When  feeding  begins  it 
rises  slowly,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  growth  of 
the  genitalia  it  is  about  5  per  cent.;  and  with  the  growth 
of  the  reproductive  organs  it  may  be  12  to  14  per  cent. 
For  a  month  befcre  full  maturity  it  begins  to  fall.  The 
greatest  decrease  takes  place  when  spawning  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  water  percentage  is  at  its  highest  in  fully- 
spent  fish.  The  coagulable  proteids  are  smallest  in 
percentage  In  spent  fish,  and  largest  in  those  which  are 
about  one  or  two  months  short  of  full  maturity.  There  is 
a  great  storage  of  arginin  in  the  testes.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  salmon  and  herring  at  the  breeding 
period  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  herring  continues 
feeding  during  the  larger  part  of  the  time  when  the 
genitalia  are  enlarging,  and  only  during  a  short  period 
of  starvation  doe3  the  herring  make  use  of  its  own 
muscles  for  the  material  for  the  growth  of  its  reproductive 
organs. 

Extracts  of  Organs  and  their  Effects. 
The  literature  dealing  with  the  effects  of  injecting 
extracts  of  organs  or  viscera  into  the  circulation  is  already 
large.  Some  of  the  effects  observed  have  found  a  useful 
application  in  practical  medicine.  W.  E.  Dixon  and  F.  E. 
Taylor  find  that  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fresh  human 
placenta,  when  diied,  dissolved  in  normal  saline,  and 
injected  into  a  vein,  causes  a  great  rise  of  blood  pressure, 
which  corresponds  in  its  character  to  that  caused  by 
adrenalin,  ana  it  also  causes  characteristic  contractions  of 
the  uterus.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  substance 
extracted  from  the  placenta  is  not  yet  fully  investigated. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  hypo- 
branchial  gland  of  the  mollusc  Purpura  lapellus,  extracted 
with  acidified  boiling  water  yields  a  substance  which 
H.  E.  Roaf  and  M.  Niekstein  find  to  give  some  of  the 
chemical  reactions  for  extracts  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 
When  injected  or  perfused  It  causes  constriction  in  the 
blood  vessels  of  a  frcg  and  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  in 
rabbits.  The  authors  suppose  that  in  the  "  purple  "  gland 
there  is  a  substance  allied  chemically  and  physiologically 
to  adrenalin. 

Professor  Starling  showed  preparations  of  mammary 
glands  of  virgin  rabbits,  demonstrating  the  effects  on 
these  glands  of  repeated  injections  of  extracts  of  fetal 
organs. 

Gaseous  Exchanges. 
A  considerable    number    of    experiments    on  gaseous 
exchanges  of  organs  were  demonstrated  by  Drs.  Brodie, 
Halliburton,  Barford,  Miss  Cullis,  and  others.     Most 
of  the  facts  are  already  familiar  to  English  readers. 

Professor  Bohr,  of  Copenhagen,  narrated  experiments 
in  support  of  his  view  that  in  many  cases  the  tension  of 
CO  in  the  blood  Is  lower  than  in  the  alveolar  air,  and  that 
in  the  excretion  cf  C03  by  the  lung  a  specific  activity  of 
the  lung  epithelium  must  be  assumed. 

Professor  Warren  P.  Lombard  showed  a  model  of  a 
balance,  with  suitable  recording  apparatus,  whereby  a 
graphic  record  of  the  rate  at  which  a  man  loses  weight 
from  minute  to  minute  can  be  obtained.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  loss  from  the  skin  can  be  measured,  and 
that  from  the  air  passages  can  be  calculated.  The  rate  of 
loss  of  weight  from  the  air  passages  changes  quickly  and 
frequently,  because  it  is  influenced  by  whatever  alters  the 
depth  and  rate  of  the  respiration  ;  it  reflects,  therefore, 
alterations  in  the  mental  and  physical  condition.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  man  clothed.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  chiefly  due  to  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
air  passages  and  skin.  It  is  least  in  sleep,  increases  on 
waking,  is  more  by  excitement,  and  is  markedly  increased 
by  muscular  work.  It  is  more  after  than  before  a  meal, 
and  rises  with  a  rising  external  temperature.  The  rate  of 
loss  from  the  lungs  per  kilo  of  body  weight  is  less  in  very 
largo  and  in  very  small  men.  In  large  men  there  is 
relatively  more  bone  and  fat,  inactive  tissue,  and  to  the 
heat  production  is  relatively  les3.  In  small  men  there  is 
a  relatively  larger  surface,  and  so  relatively  more  heat  is 
lost  by  radiation. 
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Survival  Phenomena  in  Severed  Head  ok  Fish. 
Several  papers  were  communicated  and  experiments 
shown  on  the  heart,  including  the  mueh-dieeu'sed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  physiological  significance  of  His's  bundle 
in  the  heart,  for  the  question  of  myogenic  or  neurogenic 
conduction  of  impulses  from  auricle  to  ventricle  in  the 
mammalian  heart.  Professor  A.  Kulabko  of  Tomsk, 
well-known  for  his  researches  on  the  resuscitation  of  the 
heart  long  after  its  apparent  death,  showed  a  simple 
method  of  perfusing  Locke's  fluid  through  the  "  surviving 
head "  of  a  Ash,  separated  from  the  body  and  freely 
exposed  to  air.  The  brain  of  the  fish  seems  to  require  a 
fair  exchange  of  gases.  The  activity  of  the  intracranial 
centres  can  be  maintained  for  many  hours,  and  indeed  by 
this  method  can  be  restored  after  complete  extinction. 

Nature  of  Rigor  Mortis. 
H.  Winterstein  presented  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  physiological  nature  of  rigor  mortis.  The 
excised  muscle  of  a  mammal  may  be  kept  in  Ringer's 
fluid  at  a  temperature  of  36°  to  31°  C.  under  an  oxygen 
pressure  of  2  to  4  atmospheres,  and  it  will  remain  excitable 
for  20  to  27  hours.  Rigor  mortis  is  regarded  as  an 
asphyxial  phenomenon  in  consequence  of  insufficiency  of 
oxygen.  With  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  no  rigor 
occurs  ;  rigor  mortis  developing  in  a  muscle  can  be  arrested 
by  oxygen.  In  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  a  muscle  which 
has  lost  its  excitability  when  asphyxia  occurs,  no  lorjger 
passes  into  rigor.  Oxygen  is  without  influence  on  rigor 
that  is  already  complete.  A  muscle  not  placed  In  Ringer'3 
fluid,  but  under  oxygen  pressure  loses  its  excitability  in  a 
few  hours,  but  if  placed  in  Ringer's  fluid  it  regains  its  ex- 
citability in  10  to  15  minutes,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
an  isotonic  solution  of  sugar.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  ions  of  the  solution,  especially  those  of  sodium, 
participate  in  the  metabolism  of  muscle. 

Traction  of  the  Tongue  :  A  Caution. 
Profeseor  M.  d'Halluin  (Lille)  finds  that  in  dogs  under 
the  influence  of  anaesthetics  rbythm'eal  traction  on  the 
tongue,  instead  of  stimulating  respiration  and  circulation, 
hastens  death.  This  result  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
this  method  Is  used  clinically  as  a  means  of  restoring 
animation. 

Section  of  the  Yagi  Nerves. 
Professor  Nicolaides  (Athens)  showed  rabbits  in  which 
he  had  excluded  the  action  of  the  vagi  in  the  following 
way :  The  action  of  the  right  pulmonary  vagus  was 
excluded  by  excising  the  right  lung.  The  left  vagus 
was  divided  some  weeks  afterwards.  The  rabbits  survived 
the  operations.  The  type  of  respiration,  which  was  like 
that  of  double  simultaneous  vagotomy  after  tection  of  the 
left  vagus,  gradually  returned  towards  normal,  in  spite  of 
the  cutting  off  of  the  supposed  self-regulating  centripetal 
influences  from  the  luDgs.  The  animals  operated  on 
kept  healthy,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  looking 
at  them  that  they  had  lost  such  important  parts  of  their 
body. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  on  Bone  Growth. 
Rabbits  which  have  been  repeatedly  injected  subcu- 
taneously  with  1  per  cent,  phosphorous  oil,  show  remark- 
able changes  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  their  tissues, 
for  example,  the  lime  salts  of  muscles,  liver,  heart,  and 
bones.  In  the  latter  there  is  an  increase  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  simultaneous  rise  in  the  iron  and  sodium  ;  the 
Increase  of  lime  salts  may  be  due  to  active  changes  in  the 
bone-forming  periosteum  and  marrow  in  conjunction  with 
hyperaemia.  Phosphorus  seems  to  act  as  a  "  formative  " 
stimulus  both  to  growing  and  adult  bones.  Kochman 
from  these  observations  suggests  the  use  of  phosphorus  in 
anomalies  of  new  bone  formation. 

The  usual  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for 
sanitary  officers  arranged  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  will 
commence  this  autumn  on  September  16th,  and  terminate 
on  November  22nd.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret 
Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  John  Dickins,  of  Putney  Hill 
who  died  on  July  14th,  left  £350  to  Bolingbroke  Hospital, 
Wandsworth  Common,  and  £100  each  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney,  and  King  Edward's 
Hospital  Fund. 
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Physical  Development  of  Public  School  Boys. 
Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  Physician  to  Rugby  School,  read  to 
Section  X,  Hygiene  of  Residential  Schools,  of  which  he 
was  President,  a  paper  on  the  results  of  the  physical 
examination  of  1,000  boys  at  their  entrance  on  public 
school  life  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  years.  They 
might,  he  said,  be  regarded  as  a  special  class;  strong  and 
healthy,  well  bred,  well-fed,  and  reared  mainly  in  the 
country,  for  even  where,  In  some  instances,  their  infancy 
aDd  childhood  had  been  passed  in  towns  and  cities,  the 
period  of  life  from  the  age  of  9  to  13  was  usually  spent  in 
the  country  at  admirable  preparatory  schools.  The  record 
was  entirely  free  from  selection.  The  examinations  were 
made  as  the  boys  severally  entered  the  school,  and  were 
solely  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  regulating  each 
boy's  physical  welfare  during  his  secondary  school 
life,  by  detailing  minutely  his  exact  physical  state, 
and  thereby  affording  a  sure  guide  to  the  masters  in 
the  appropriate  course  of  education ;  and  for  deter- 
mining the  physical  exercise  and  games  suitable  to 
each  boy's  constitution  and  vigour.  The  observations 
were  recorded  on  a  uniform  system  in  schedule,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  prepared  to  ensure  completeness ;  in 
addition  to  spaces  for  (i)  name  and  residence,  (ii)  age, 
height,  weight,  and  chest  measurement  this  schedule  con- 
tained general  headings  with  many  subdivisions  for  (iii) 
general  appearance,  to  include  colour,  physique,  and  a 
record  of  any  deformity,  (iv)  nervous  system,  to  include 
the  intellectual  standard  and  special  senses,  (v)  digestive 
system,  (vi)  respiratory  system,  (vii)  circulatory  system, 
and  (viii)  genitourinary  system.  There  were  also  spaces 
for  (ix)  previous  important  illnesses,  and  (x)  important 
illnesses  at  school.  The  last  part  of  the  schedule  was 
concerned  with  school  games  ;  it  contained  a  list  of  games 
and  exercises,  and  on  it  the  medical  officer  indicated  for 
the  information  of  the  schoolmasters  either  that  in  his 
opinion  the  boy  need  be  subjected  to  no  restriction,  or  what 
games  and  exercises  he  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to 
play,  and  what  he  should  be  made  to  play.  Dr.  Dukes 
had  commenced  his  record  on  January  21st,  1399,  and  had 
completed  1,000  entries  on  May  6th,  1907. 

Height,  Weight,  and  Chest  Measurement. 
He  expressed  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  record  the 
annual  rate  of  growth  in  height,  weight,  and  chest 
measurements,  inasmuch  as  boys  vary  greatly  in  this 
respect;  some  grew  slowly  before  puberty,  but  made  up 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  cr  even  postponed  this  increase 
until  the  ages  of  17  or  18,  when  they  grew  enormously. 
In  fact,  many  boys  who  developed  very  gradually  at  first, 
both  mentally  and  bodily,  outstripped  their  schoolfellows 
in  both  respects  towards  the  end  of  school  life— some 
growing  in  height  at  the  expense  of  weight,  and  vice  versa. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison  he  had  used  the  table 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  showing  the  average  and 
mean  height  and  weight,  and  the  annual  rate  of  increase, 
of  7,709  boys  and  men  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
30  years,  of  the  most  favoured  classes  of  the  English 
population — public  school  boys,  naval  and  military  cadets,, 
medical  and  university  students.  The  record  of  the 
height,  weight,  and  girth  was  of  Inestimable  value  to  the 
master  who,  possessing  this  chart,  on  which  was  also 
prescribed  the  Buitable  physical  training  and  games  for 
every  "new  boy"  admitted,  was  thus  enabled  intelligently 
and  efficiently  to  provide  for  his  appropriate  Individual 
rearing  during  the  period  of  education.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  chest,  measured  on  the  bare  skin  at  the  nipple 
line,  expressed  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  on  deep  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.  This,  the  respiratory  capacity,  had  a 
wide  range,  varying  from  1  in.  to  5  in.  The  numbers  given 
are  all  in  relation  10  the  standard  of  1,000 : 

("Above  normal 522 

Height         ...-!  Average 113 

(Below  normal 365 

("Above  normal 472 

AVeight         ...-!  Average 57 

Below  cormal 4/1 


Chest 


Above  normal... 


445 
132 


V-"CD"  .-Average lan 

measurement  (Be,owBnormai 423 
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Deformities. 
Slight  defects  were  cot  registered,  bat  only  su  h  as  were 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  the  sufferer  to  need 
spteial  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  drill  sergeant  or  the 
gymnasium  instructor.  It  was,  Dr.  Dukes  said,  some- 
what depressing  to  register  in  the  twentieth  ceatuiy  the 
large  number  of  acquired  preventable  deformities  (not 
momentous,  it  was  true,  but  atiA  indicative  of  inferior 
systems  of  nurture  and  education)  presented  by  the  most 
favoured  c'ass  of  boys  in  Great  Britain — defoimitiis 
occurring  betwetn  the  time  of  nursery  life  and  the  com- 
pletion of  education  in  the  preparatoiy  school  at  the  age 
of  13.  Some  of  these  infirmitits  arose  from  faults  in 
nutrition  duritg  in'ancy,  which  entailed  lickets.  These 
defects  in  nutrition  tended  at  the  present  day  to  involve 
the  children  of  the  rich  even  more  than  those  of  the  poor 
in  their  sequent  physical  evils,  for  a  preponderating  pro- 
portion of  mothers  in  the  higher  social  iat.k  either  could 
not  or  would  not  nurse  thtir  children;  moreover,  they 
substituted  for  the  naturally -appointed  breast-milk 
boiled  cow's  milk,  which,  in  the  proctss  of  boiling,  was 
deprived  of  some  elements  in  its  nutritive  value  which 
tended  to  the  advent  of  rickets,  or  infantile  scurvy.  They 
resorted  also  to  various  artificial  foods,  equally  insufficient 
lor  the  adequate  nourishment  of  infants  in  their  earliest 
months  of  life.  In  some  instances  the  delormities  ob- 
served resulted  from  the  debilitating  eliects  of  infantile 
maladies ;  while  the  remainder  were  incidental  to  un- 
natural school  methods,  and  the  disfiguring  effect 
produced  by  faulty  postures,  permitted  or  practically 
compelled,  during  school  life,  so  that  the  supple  bones 
became  moulded  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  into  abnormal 
forms. 

/'Malformation  of  tLe  ear       2 

Congenial    1  Mslforrcation  of  tie  little  loe        ...        1 
Deformities  "i  Hammer  tots    5 

(.Undescended  testicles  9 

(  Anteroposterior  curvatnre  of  spine  1 

I  Lateral  curvature  of  spine 445 

Acquired      I  Pigeon-breast 126 

Deformities   ,  Bow  Ugs 64 

I  KnocL-knees     £26 

,  Flat  feet 329 

Nerncut  System. 
The  number  of  instances  of  abnormality  of  the  nervous 
system  and  organs  oi  special  sense  observed  were  : 

Nervous  Peculiarities. 

Stammering         70 

lisping        3 

Nervous  twitehirg         8 


Defective  Beariiij 

Eustachian  deafness      

Aural  deafness     

Aural  discharge 

Defective  S'e/hi. 

Hypermetropic 

Mjopia        

Astigmatism  (considerable)    ... 

Colourblindness 

Congenital  cataract       


40 

128 

27 

L2 

1 


Tetth. 
In  several  instances  no  decayed  tooth  was  to  be  observed. 
In  the  large  proportion  of  eases  tie  teeth,  where  decayed, 
bad  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  dentist : 

f  Well  cared  for - 943 

(  -N'eghcted         57 


Teeth... 


lit-/  i ration. 
In  the  large  proportion  of  observations  the  respiration 
was  nasal,  and  in  many  instances  operations  had  alreary 
been  performed  for  post  nasal  growths.  The  respiration, 
where  oral,  was  generally  attributable  to  a  very  short 
apper  lip,  which  prevented  the  mouth  from  being  closed, 
or  to  the  presence  of  adenoids. 

88fi 

112 


Respiratio.:...;^1 


Heart  Disease. 
The  cases  of  heart  disease  were  as  follows : 

f  Mitral 

Heart  disease!  Aortic 

(  Irregular  action  of  heart   ... 


Chilblains. 
These  varied  greatly,  some  being  of  a  trivial  character, 
while  others  entailed  much  suffering  when  they  reached 
the  stage  of  "broken  chilblains."  Ihe  chief  sufferers 
wn-e  those  0!  a  florid  complexion,  which  usually  signified 
atony  of  the  vasomotor  system,  and  a  still  larger  proportion 
suffered  1". om  the  albuminuria  of  adolescents. 

Sufferers  from  chilblains  437 

Hernia  and  Varicocele. 
The  number  of   cases  presenting  hernia  cr  variocele 
were: 

Hernia. 
Hernia  J  Inguinal  congenital 7 


L  Umbilical 


Varicocele 


f  Right 

'(  Lett 


Varicocele. 


98 


Urinary  Sy stent . 
The  number  of  instances  of  albuminuria  would  be 
somewhat  startling  tj  those  who  had  not  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  subject;  but  this  functional  disturbance 
was  not  of  serious  import?  nee.  Amongst  those  who  were 
known  to  have  this  ailment  dating  school  life,  Dr.  Dukes 
had  never  once  found  the  condition  existent  at  maturity. 
While  the  malady  wes  largely  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
the  vasomotor  sj stem,  it  was  alto  subject  to  some  condi- 
tion cf  the  blood,  inasmuch  as  Sir  A.  E.  Wright  had  shown 
incontestab'y  that  it  was  at  once  removed  by  tupplj  ing 
the  blood  with  lime  salts,  either  in  the  form  of  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  (which  contained  a  large  amount  of  lime),  or 
by  the  adminis;ration  of  lactate  of  lime.  Dr.  Dukes, 
therefore,  urged  the  importance  in  the  interests  of  the 
growth,  development,  and  happiness  of  boys  at  school  of 
not  placing  lads  exhibiting  this  coLchtion  upon  a  restricted 
diet,  and  as  was  so  irequently  and  needlessly  done,  pro- 
hibiting games  within  reason,  since  experience  proved  that 
these  regulations  were  not  consistent  with  their  welfare. 

Incontinence  (Diurnal 2 

of  urine         (Nocturnal        26 

Albuminuria          157 

Sugar  ^a  trace)       3 

Pubei  ty. 
Occasionally  a  boy  h<-d  entered  the  school  as  soung  as 
the  age  of  12  75,  and  once  a  boy  came  as  late  as  16.75  ;  but 
In  all  other  cases  the  f  ge  at  entrance  was  between  13  and 
15  years.  Between  these  jejrs  317  had  already  attained 
the  stage  of  puberty;  while,  however,  many  had  reached 
puberty  at  13,  its  advent,  in  a  few  cases,  was  deferred  to 
the  age  of  15. 

Milk  Supply  of  Residential  Schools. 
Dr.  Edwin  H  T.  Nash  (Ashman's  Hall,  Beecles),  in  a 
paper  on  the  milk  supply  of  boarding  schools,  (hew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  higher-clais  bcarditg 
schools  advertised  as  one  of  their  attractions  that  they 
had  their  own  milk  supply,  giving  the  idea  that  thereby 
special  purity  was  ensured,  whereas  on  inquiry  in  a  gieat 
number  of  cases  the  opposite  was  found  ;  iu  fact,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  milk  provided 
often  sent  by  anxious  parents  to  inspect  the  milk  provided 
at  the  school  to  which  they  purposed  sending  their  son, 
"he  had  not  seen  one  cowhouse  that  he  would  have  put  a 
pig  in."  The  obvious  reason  for  this  is  that  these  dailies 
were  not  inspected  under  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Mili- 
shops  Order,  and  that  the  owners  were  free  to  do  what 
they  pleased  in  the  matter  of  air  space,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion, and  drainage.  Dr.  Nash  contended  that  a  school- 
master who  provided  the  milk  for  bis  pupils  as  part  of  the 
beard  for  which  he  was  paid  should  not  come  under  the 
exception  in  Clause  6  of  the  Order  by  which  registratku 
was  avoided,  but  that  every  school  which  had  its  own 
dairy  should  be  registeied  and  inspected  as  coming  into 
the  category  of  a  purveyor  of  mi  k.  No  school  supplying 
its  own  milk  should  fall  below  the  standards  laid  down  in 
the  Order.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  special  feature  was  made 
of  the  milk  supply  it  should  rather  exceed  the  standard. 
The  cowhouse  he  had  himself  erected  was  built  hke  an 
operating  theatre  with  rounded  corners,  the  floor  and 
walls  up  to  5  It.  being  faced  with  smooth  cement.  The 
mangers  were  of  glazed  earthenware  and  made  continuous 
with  the  walls  by  rounded  corners  with  a  bottom  drain  so 
that  th^y  could  be  flushed  out  and  kept  quite  sweet.    The 
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fresh  air  inlets  were  5  ft.  from  the  floor  and  there  was  a 
Jarge  regulating  outlet  in  the  roof.  He  suggested  the  use 
of  a  shield  or  apron  such  as  he  had  devised  to  fasten 
round  the  udder  and  over  the  eow's  back,  so  that  it  sur- 
rounded the  udder  and  the  milking  pail,  the  milker  being 
able  to  put  his  hands  through  a  flap  at  the  side  ;  in  this 
way  any  hair  and  fragments  of  dried  excreta,  which  were 
two  of  the  great  causes  of  bacterial  infection  of  milk,  were 
excluded. 

A  School  Diary. 
Dr.  Albert  Mathieu,  President  of  the  French  League  for 
School  Hygiene,  presented  a  model  school  diary  for  use  in 
residential  schools,  lie  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  record- 
ing in  a  separate  diary  for  each  pupil  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  the  period  of  growth.  He  described  the  way  in 
which  he  proposed  that  the  diary  should  be  kept,  and  re- 
commended that  it  should  be  preserved  by  the  family,  as 
a  collection  of  such  diaries  would  eventually  afford  a 
complete  health  history  of  the  family.  The  diary  he  had 
devised  was  economical :  the  first  part  contained  a  history 
of  the  pupil  before  entering  the  school,  the  second  the 
history  of  growth  and  health  during  school  life,  and  a 
succinct  record  of  his  educational  progress.  Any  weak 
point  in  the  constitution  of  the  pupil  should  be  recorded 
in  the  diary  so  that  the  school  doctor  might  give  special 
supervision. 

The  Health  Training  of  Teachers 
Sir  John  Bters,  M.D.  (Belfast),  President  of  Section  V, 
Physical  Education  and  Training  in  Personal  Hygiene,  in 
the  course  of  an  opening  address,  said  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  debt  which  the  British  nation 
owed  to  two  men,  Sydenham  and  Locke,  who  lived  about 
the  same  period,  who  were  intimate  friends,  and  who  each 
in  a  very  marked  way  influenced  the  other  in  regard  to  all 
that  was  involved  in  the  promotion  of  health  of  body  and 
soundness  of  mind.  Thomas  Sydenham,  the  "  Prince  of 
Eoglish  Physicians,"  first  correctly  taught  that  medicine, 
as  a  practical  science,  depended  upon  close  and  accurate 
observation,  and  al  ways  advocated  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  its  stud>  an  appeal  to  experience,  and  achieved  such 
a  reputation,  that  the  great  Dutch  physician  Boerhaave  was 
accustomed  to  take  his  hat  off  whenever  he  mentioned  his 
name,  and  to  style  him  "  Angliee  lumen,  artis  Pnwlwn, 
reram  Hippocratici  viri  speciem."  His  friend,  John  Locke, 
owing  largely  to  his  sound  judgement,  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  Sydenham  and  taught  him  the  supreme 
value  to  a  physician  of  that  pdeelesi  gift — common  sense. 
It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  personal  sway  of 
these  brilliant  men  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  gradually  took  place  a  change  in 
Eoglish  thought  in  the  direction  of  scientific  research  and 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  In  his  very  interesting 
treatise,  Some  Thoujhts  concerning  Education,  published  in 
1693,  Locke  wrote : 

A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full  description 
of  a  happy  state  in  this  world.  He  that  bath  these  two  has 
little  more  to  wish  for,  and  he  that  wants  either  of  them  will 
be  but  little  the  better  for  anything  else. 

Though  more  than  two  centuries  had  passed  since  this 
most  suggestive  essay  of  Locke  appeared,  yet  nothing  had 
ever  been  written  which  brought  out  more  clearly  what 
should  be  the  aim  of  physical  education  than  the  words 
just  quoted,  written  by  the  man  who  was  the  founder  of 
school  hygiene  in  E  lgland.  The  truth  of  tie  axiom  that 
there  cannot  be  he  Jth  without  health  of  both  body  and 
mind  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  existing  con 
dition  of  society,  and  the  public  was  at  last  beginning  to 
understand  that  there  was  a  close  relationship  between 
m°di.2al  science  and  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Public 
opinion  was  no  longer  content  that  a  teacher  of  the  youth 
of  a  nation  should  be  one  who  simply  heard  lessons  in  a 
catechetical  way,  guiding  his  pupils  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  studies  ;  it  expected  that  those  who 
instructed  children  should  have  themselves  passed 
through  a  training  school  or  college  where  they  learned 
not  merely  the  theory  of  education  in  all  its  branches,  but 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  common  principles  of  bodily 
health,  and  also  of  the  methods  of  placing  this  informa 
tion  before  children,  and  had  been  taught  to  observe  and 
recognize  those  physical  defects  and  mental  weaknesses 
iu  their  pupils  which  required  special  care  and  attention. 
Teachers  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
systems  of  physi  al  culture,  and  be  able  to  show  some 


prowess  in  games,  while,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pupil,  modern  opinion  demanded  that  the  health  of  the 
children  should  in  no  way  suffer  while  at  school— nay, 
more,  that  the  children  should  be  instructed  while  there 
in  the  fundamental  laws  of  elementary  hygiene,  which,  if 
acted  upon,  would  help  to  make  them  useful  and  healthy 
citiz-ns  of  the  State. 

The  relation  between  the  school  and  medical  science  had 
gone  through  an  interesting  process  of  evolution.  The 
first  steps  were  taken  with  the  object  of  preventing  schools 
becoming  centres  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  then 
followed  the  effort  to  supply  to  the  children  while  in 
school  a  hygienic  environment,  schoolrooms  properly 
seated,  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  and  with  no  over- 
crowding. This  was  succeeded  by  a  demand  for  medical 
inspection  of  children,  both  on  their  entrance  to  the 
schools  and  during  their  subsequent  school  career,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  fit  to  go  to  school, 
whether  their  physical  condition  was  compatible  with 
their  being  benefited  by  the  instruction  given,  and  if  so, 
whether  their  sojourn  in  school  was  causing  or  increasing 
certain  diseases,  such  as  curvature  of  the  spine,  rickets, 
tuberculosis,  anaemia,  etc,  and  whether  their  apparent 
dullness,  short-sightedness,  deafness,  or  headaches  might 
not  depend  on  preventable  causes  (eye,  ear,  and  throat). 
A  further  advantage  of  medical  inspection  was  that  it  per- 
mitted accurate  scientific  records  to  be  kept  of  height, 
weight,  cheat  capacity,  etc.,  which  when  collected  would 
provide  approximate  anthropometric  standards.  The 
latest  stage  in  the  evolutionary  process  was  marked  by  the 
attention  now  being  given  to  the  promotion  of  physical 
health  and  development.  Sir  John  Byers  dealt  with  this 
part  of  his  subject  under  three  heads  in  the  following 
words  : 

1.  The  children — while  a',  school — should  be  taught  both  by 
example  and  by  precept  the  simplest  rules  of  how  to  live,  the 
necessity  for  fresh  air,  and  for  pure  water,  and  for  healthy 
homes,  and  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  various  kinds  of 
food  which  are  ordinarily  used.  They  should  be  instructed  in 
the  simple  and  ordinary  laws  of  heal  in  and  temperance,  and  in 
the  importance  of  such  matters  of  personal  hygiene  as  cleanli- 
ness, the  care  of  the  skin,  including  the  hair  and  nails,  and  of 
the  mouth  and  teeth  (not  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  all  children 
of  school  age  have  sound  teeth),  how  to  deal  with  sudden 
emergencies,  and  how  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  onset 
and  spread  of  infectious  disease.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
schools  with  gymnasia,  personal  hygiene  can  be  best  taught,  as  It 
can  be  practically  demonstrated  there  that  attention  to  the  care 
of  the  body  brings  about  that  most  desirable  condition  which  is 
called  "feeling  fit."  Girls  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  cook 
ing  at  sohool  by  practical  lessons,  as  well  as  the  principles  or 
housekeeping  ;  and,  seeing  we  now  compel  them  to  attend 
school,  and  in  this  way  deprive  them,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
that  home  experience  and  personal  contact  with  infants  which 
was  more  the  rule  formerly,  it  is  surely  incambert  to  see  that 
they  are  taught  those  elementary  truths  as  to  the  care  of  infants 
that  all  girls  from  10  to  13  years  of  age  might  know.  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  if  we 
are  to  put  a  stop  to  those  conditions  which  bring  about 
physical  degeneration — especially  in  our  large  towns — and 
if  we  are  to  solve  fully  many  pressing  public  health  problems, 
such  as  the  terrible  wastage  of  infants  as  well  as  the  snr'- 
vival  of  numbers  of  them  with  a  poor  phy  ique  and  a  weak 
constitution,  and  the  preventable  deaths  caustd  by  consump- 
tion, children  in  the  primary  schools  should  be  instructed  In 
hygiene  and  temperance.  In  order  that  this  Bhall  be  carried 
out  properly,  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  teachers  for 
special  training  in  these  subj.ifts,  and,  finally,  hygiene  and 
temperance  should  be  not  only  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
stulies,  but  they  should  be  reported  upon  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  schoo's.  I  trust  that,  as  a  result  of  what  will  be  brought 
before  us  at  this  gr ;at  Congress  by  expr-rts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  England  will— in  the  language  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
"  wake  up"  to  her  duty  towards  her  school  children. 

2.  The  children  should  be  made  to  do  exercises  both  in  the 
school  arid  in  the  adj  icent  gymnasium  if  there  is  one  attached 
to  the  school.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  for  children,  who  so 
often  are  kept  for  long  periods  in  a  cramped  position,  than 
what  are  called  the  deep-breathing  exercises  (which  stimulate 
the  circulation  through  the  internal  organs)  combined  wttb 
those  movements  which  bring  into  play  the  muscles  which 
move  the  spine  backwards.  When  suen  exercises  are  engaged 
in  by  the  pupils  for  a  period  varying  from  three  to  five  minutes 
at  the  end  of  each  hour,  or  even  at  the  termination  of  every 
two  hours  in  the  schoolrooms  (the  windows  of  which  are  open), 
they  are  of  enormous  value  in  quickening  the  circulation,  In 
using  up  more  oxygen,  and  in  counteracting  the  deleterious 
effcC's  of  the  school  desk,  and  of  a  too  long  rest  in  one  position 
or  attitude. 

3.  Lastly,  the  children  must  bj  instructed  in  phjsical 
education,  and  have  time  for  games  and  athletic  exercises. 
We  want  our  children  to  be  so  trained  physically  that  each 
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faculty  of  the  body  may  be  fally  developed,   and  this  can 

oe  done : 

(a)  By  those  methods  employed  in  Swedish  schools,  which 

coDsist  mainly  of  movements  without  the   use  of  any 

apparatus  or  musiCBl  accompaniment; 

(6)  By  gymnastic  exercises  and  musical  drill  at  the  schools  ; 

(c)  By  games  in  the  open  air,  either  in  school  playgrounds — 

and  no  school  should  be  now  constructed  without  them — 
or  athletic  fields  : 

(d)  By  swimming  when  baths  are  available.  In  cities  where 
there  are  public  baths  these  might  be  utilized  ;  and  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  in  my  own  city,  Belfast,  the 
Corporation — through  their  Baths  and  Lodging-house 
Committee — recently  made  arrangements  to  admit 
schoolboys  under  12  years  of  age,  when  accompanied 
by  a  teacher,  free  to  the  swimming  ponds  one  day  in 
each  week  :  and  thpy  have  requested  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland  to  empower  the 
principals  of  the  primary  schools  in  Belfast  to  arrange 
that  children  attending  these  schools  can  avail  them- 
selves of  these  facilities  during  school  hoars. 

He  believed  that  a  combination  of  these  four  plans 
adapted  to  the  types  of  pupils  and  climatic  conditions 
would  give  the  best  results.  It  was  well  to  make  young 
people  understand  that  physical  exercises  would  prepare 
•chem  for  efficiency  in  games  and  athletics.  Though  games 
did  not  sufficiently  train  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
perhaps  did  not  give  the  same  amount  of  strength  as 
exercises,  yet  they  did  something  more  than  increase  bone 
and  muscle  and  strength  :  as  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  had 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  address  at  Dulwich  College,  this 
enabled  youth  to  gain  a  command  over  temper,  and,  when 
played  in  the  true  spirit,  tended  to  develop  such  desirable 
qualities  as  courtesy  and  generosity  to  opponents.  There 
had  been  an  outcry  against  athletics,  Sir  John  Byers 
added,  but  it  was  not  the  athletics  that  did  the  mischief 
but  the  publicity  and  noise,  and  professionalism  with  its 
attendant  evils.  "  If,''  he  said  in  conclusion,  school  children 
"were  instructed  in  hygiene  and  temperance,  and  if  they 
were  trained  by  a  judicious  combination  of  exercises  and 
games,  such  deplorable  exhibitions  of  athletics  as  we  see 
in  so  many  o!  our  great  cities  every  week  would  in  time 
cease  to  exist,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  young  people — 
like  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  schools  of  Japan, 
who  are  taught  every  day  the  important  lesson  of  civic 
duties— would  learn  from  being  educated  together  in  the 
principles  of  hygiene  and  temperance,  and  in  the  various 
methods  of  physical  culture — apart  and  in  addition  to 
their  Intellectual  and  mental  development — what  in  later 
years  and  in  changed  circumstances  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value — namely,  what  is  the  true  aim  and  the  proper  object 
of  corporate  life;  and  thai  they  will  realize  that  the  best 
kind  of  education  is  that  which  develops  all  the  faculties 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cultivates  individuality,  and 
brings  about  self-reliance,  and  which  makes  them  feel  that 
the  highest  type  of  civilization  is  reached  by  that  com- 
munity in  which  they  can  point  out  the  greatest  number 
of  examples  of  men  and  women  who  try  in  every  way  in 
their  power  to  better  the  condition  of  their  less  favourably 
placed  fellow-beings." 

School  Dancing  for  Girls. 
Dr.  L.  H.  Gcxick,  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  said  that  folk-dancing, 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  the  physical  training  schedule  in 
the  elementary  and  high  schools,  had  been  taken  up  first 
to  meet  a  practical  difficulty,  but  it  could  be  defended  on 
sound  theoretical  grounds.  The  practical  difficulty  was 
that  experience  proved  that  formal  gymnastics  lacked 
some  elements  of  interest  which  would  make  teacher  and 
taught  do  physical  exercises  not  merely  because  they 
were  compulsory,  but  because  they  were  liked,  and  induce 
the  taught  to  go  on  with  exercises  after  the  end  of  school 
life  by  establishing  habits  of  exercise.  In  the  case  of  boys 
the  difficulty  wai  met  by  the  system  of  so-called  "  class 
athletics,"  which  did  not  throw  the  chief  emphasis  on 
those  already  most  expert  by  giving  them  further  training, 
but  was  chiefly  an  incentive  to  those  of  average,  or  even 
less  than  average,  attainments — a  scheme  by  which  the 
average  of  an  entire  grade  In  running  or  in  jumping  was 
pitted  against  the  average  of  a  like  grade  in  another 
school.  So  it  seemed  that  for  the  bojs  there  were  being 
developed,  through  these  athletics,  exercises  which  could 
be  maintained  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  subsequent 
years,  and  this  great  interest  in  athletics  had  had  a  marked 
<.'ffect  In  rousirg  interest  In  the   formal   gymnastics.     It 


was  not,  however,  considered  wise  to  apply  the  same 
system  to  girls,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  biological 
history  of  the  sexes  was  sufficiently  divergent  to  make  it 
improbable  that  athletics,  which,  in  their  origin,  involved 
movements  and  instinct  feelings  of  the  combative  and 
hunting  type,  should  be  adaptable  to  the  feminine  physio- 
logical, psychological,  social,  or  aesthetic  needs.  Experi- 
ments with  many  different  forms  of  exercise — play,  games, 
and  the  like — gradually  developed  the  conviction  tbat 
among  the  folk-dances  were  to  be  found  some  that,  to  a 
lai-ge  extent,  met  the  needed  conditions.  Many  had  to  be 
rejected  because  they  required  too  much  space  ;  because 
they  involved  little  muscular  effort ;  because  the  dancing 
was  done  in  rotation,  each  child  being  still  mest  of  the 
time  ;  because  they  were  morally  objectionable ;  or  because 
they  were toodifficultto  learn.  The  dances  selected  involved 
many  contractions  of  the  large  muscular  masses  of  the  body, 
and  had  therefore  a  great  effect  on  respiration,  circulation, 
and  nutrition.  Such  movements,  moreover,  when  done  as 
dances  could  be  carried  on  three  or  four  times  as  long 
without  producing  fatigue  as  formal  gymnastics.  The 
movements  themselves,  however,  the  co-ordinated  move- 
ments of  the  legs,  the  swaying  of  the  body  so  that  Its 
centre  of  gravity  was  in  constant  relation  to  the  point  of 
support,  the  movements  of  the  arms,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  head  —  followed  long- inherited  tendencies  toward 
neuromuscular  co-ordinations  which  arose  under  the 
strain  of  survival.  Many  folk-dances  were  imitative, 
sowing  and  reaping  dance,  dances  expressing  trade  move- 
ments (the  shoemaker's  dance),  others  illustrating  attack 
and  defence  or  the  pursuit  of  game.  Such  neuro-museular 
movements  were  racially  old  and  fitted  in  with  man's 
expressive  life,  and  if  it  were  accepted  that  the  folk-dances 
really  expressed  an  epitome  of  man's  neuromuscular 
history,  as  distinguished  from  mere  permutation  of  move- 
ments, the  folk-dance  combinations  should  be  preferred 
on  these  biological  grounds  to  the  unselected,  or  even  the 
physiologically  selected.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of 
view  the  sense  of  beauty  as  shown  in  dancing  was  far 
commoner  than  the  power  to  sing,  paint,  or  model.  The 
dances  found  best  suited  to  the  purpose  were: 

Third  year,  Danish  Greeting,  English  Harvesters,  Vineyard 
Dance.  "Lott  ist  Todt";  fourth  year,  Tantoli,  Baby  Polka, 
Kull  Dance,  Xegarpolska  :  fifth  year,  Swedish  Klappdans, 
Finnish  Reel,  Bleking,  Shoemaker's  Dance;  sixth  year, 
Frykdal  Polka,  Norwegian  Mt.  March,  Highland  Schottische, 
German  Hopping  Dance  ;  seventh  year,  Swedish  Ring,  "Hop 
Mother  Annika,"  Irish  Lilt,  Ace  Diamonds ;  eighth  year, 
Highland  fling,  Oxdans. 

Tuberculosis  in  Schools. 

In  Section  YLI — Contagious  Diseases,  Ill-health,  and 
other  Conditions  Affecting  Attendance— a  discussion  took 
place  on  tuberculosis  in  schools. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Squire  and  Miss  A.  Gowdey  (Medical  Staff, 
London  County  Council)  contributed  a  joint  paper  on  the 
Incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  elementary  schools  in  West 
London.  A  preliminary  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
number  of  children  attending  elementary  schools  who 
were  supposed  by  their  teachers  or  parents  to  be  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Returns  of  58  934  children  gave  0.55  as 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  pulmonary,  and  0.44  from 
other  varieties  of  tuberculous  disease.  These  returns 
were  found  to  be  quite  unreliable.  In  one  special  district 
the  returns  were  extended  to  find  the  number  of  children 
out  of  school  with  these  causes  assigned  ;  they  Were  for 
5,679  children  6  per  cent,  pulmonary  and  13  per  cent,  other 
varieties  of  tuberculous  disease.  On  examining  all  the 
1,670  children  of  two  schools,  0.47  per  cent,  showed  signs 
of  what  might  be  described  as  tuberculous,  0  83  very 
doubtful,  and  2  8  non  tuberculous  disease  of  the  chest. 
The  tuberculosis  was  quite  unsuspected  in  most  cases. 

Dr.  Wm.  OLDRinnT,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the 
L'niverslty  of  Toronto,  read  a  paper  on  the  schoolroom 
as  a  factor  in  tuberculosis.  He  said  that  an  excessive 
death-rate  from  tuberculosis  among  teachers  was  shown 
by  the  mortality  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  of 
Ontario.  The  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  100 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  1883  was  for  teachers  of  both 
sexes  29.0 ;  for  male  teachers  28.5,  but  for  female  teachers 
57.  The  ratio  for  servants  was  28  5,  for  seamstresses  40  6, 
for  doctors  18  5,  for  lawyers  25  0,  and  for  clergymen  28  5. 
The  only  callings  which  had  a  higher  ratio  than 
female  school  teachers  were  printers  (60.8)  and  stone- 
cutters  (65  0).     The   combined    sta'isti-s   for  six  of    the 
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principal  towns  of  the  United  States  showed  a  higher 
death-ratio  among  female  echool  teachers  (396  per  1,000 
deaths)  than  in  any  other  occupation  except  printers  and 
pressme  n  (398).  For  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in 
1900  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  consumption  in  1,000  deaths 
was  for  all  females  in  all  occupations  215,  for  female 
teachers  256.  Professor  Oldright  attributed  this  excessive 
mortality  to  excessive  vitiation  of  school  air  from  respira- 
tion and  defective  ventilation,  to  the  lamentably  small 
cubic  space  and  low  rate  of  change  of  air,  and  also, 
perhaps,  to  chalk  dnst. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Lecky  (Resident  Medical  Officer,  Borough 
Sanatorium),  and  Dr.  W.  Claude  Horton  (Resident 
Medical  Officer,  Children's  Hospital,  Brighton),  contri- 
buted a  note  on  revealed  tuberculosis  in  children.  Out  of 
806  children— 591  in  an  elementary  school,  74  in  work- 
house and  infirmary,  and  241  in  the  parochial  industrial 
school — no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  was  obtained  In  571. 
Three  cases  had  phthisis,  40  other  lung  signs,  7  tuber- 
culous glands,  6  probably  tuberculous,  and  169  enlarged; 
7  had  bone  or  joint  tubercle,  and  3  tuberculous ;  3  skin 
disorders.  These  results  were  compared  with  English  and 
Scottish  examinations  and  confirmatory  evidence  adduced 
to  show  that  there  was  very  little  revealed  tuberculosis  in 
elementary  schools. 

Dr.  Louis  Gourichon  (ex-President  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Paris)  said  that  the  most 
potent  causes  of  tuberculosis  among  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  were  (1)  contact  with  cases  of  tuberculosis,  (2)  the 
unhealthiness  and  infection  of  school  buildings  and  of 
the  teachers'  lodging  and  overwork.  Tuberculosis  was, 
however,  rare  among  elementary  school  teachers,  and 
could  be  traced  to  conditions  outside  the  school.  A  health 
register  of  teachers  ought  to  be  kept,  and  the  schools 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  legular  and  careful  medical 
inspection. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Jessen,  Physician  to  the  Public  Schools,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Physicians,  Copenhagen,  said  that 
the  new  Tuberculosis  Act  in  Denmark  was  of  the  highest 
importance  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  In  the  Nineties, 
although  diminishing,  yet  tuberculosis  caused  14  per  cent, 
and  actual  phthisis  10  per  centt  of  the  Danish  mortality. 
There  was  in  his  opinion  no  great  danger  of  child-to-child 
infection,  but  teacher-to-child  infection  might  be  serious. 
The  tuberculous  mortality  of  insured  teachers  was  double 
that  of  the  insured  general  population.  Each  teacher 
must  at  every  opportunity  be  certified  free  from  tubercle  of 
lungs  and  larynx.  Each  teacher  dismissed  for  tuberculous 
disease  was  entitled  to  a  pension  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pay.  For  tuberculous  children  separate  education  was 
provided — one-fourth  at  the  cost  of  the  parish  and  three- 
fourths  at  that  of  the  State. 

To  a  general  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  school  in 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  Dr.  Newsholme  (Brighton)  con- 
tributed a  paper,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  quoting 
statistics  from  Brighton,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Dunferm- 
line, Aberdeen,  and  Blackburn,  he  put  forward  the 
estimate  that  not  more  than  1  in  300  children  in  schools 
showed  revealed  or  diagnosable  tuberculosis.  He  did  not 
believe  that  these  childi-en  were  an  important  source  of 
infection,  but  thought  that  teachers  and  caretakers  might 
be.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  somewhat  more  preva- 
lent among  school  teachers  than  in  the  general  com- 
munity, and,  judging  from  his  own  experience,  he  believed 
that  it  was  more  often  laryngeal  than  in  the  average  of 
consumptives.  Notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of 
revealed  tuberculosis  among  school  children,  such  children 
if  they  died  of  other  disease,  showed  in  very  high 
percentage  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the 
bronchial  glands.  Naegeli,  at  Zurich,  found  at  autopsies 
of  children  aged  1  to  5  years,  17  ppr  cent.,  and 
aged  5  to  14  years,  33  per  cent.,  had  tuberculous 
lesions.  Since  the  figures  showed  a  heavy  incidence 
before  as  well  as  during  school  life,  he  believed  that  the 
true  interpretation  was  that  tuberculous  infection  in 
children  was  nearly  all  domestic  and  not  scholastic  in 
origin.  He  thought  that  the  following  were  the  principle 
measures  needed  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and 
that  the  school  might  be  made  a  most  important  centre 
for  their  promotion. 

1.  The  medical  examination  of  all  children  on  admission  to 
school  and  periodically  afterwards,  supplemented,  as  it  moat 
be  to  attain  its  full  value,    by  information    systematically 


acquired  in  regard  to  the  health  conditions  of  their  homes  and 
all  livicg  in  them. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  children  found  to  have  open  or  revealed 
tuberculosis. 

3.  Special  care  as  to  the  feeding  and  general  kyeiene  of 
children  from  tuberculous  families,  including  avoidance  of 
fatigue. 

4.  The  frequent  wet  cleansing  of  schools. 

5.  The  reduotion  of  overcrowding. 

6.  The  improvement  of  arrangements  for  the  ventilation 
and  warming  of  schools. 

7.  Careful  attention  to  the  personal  hygiene  of  all  scholars, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  adenoids  and  of  carious 
teeth. 

8.  The  periodical  examination  of  caretakers  and  teachers, 
and  the  avoidance  of  excessive  strain  on  the  voice  of  the  latter 
or  overfatigue  in  general. 

Dr.  PiscHEFF  (delegate  of  the  Bulgarian  Government) 
said  that  in  that  country  measures  to  exclude  tuberculosis! 
from  the  schools  had  been  adopted  and  were  very 
thoroughly  carried  out,  especially  in  the  secondaiy 
schools.  The  most  important  was  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  school  doctors,  organized  in  1903,  which  had 
proved  very  efficient.  The  school  doctors  examined 
the  pupils  regularly  and  notified  the  existence  of 
all  infectious  diseases,  including  tuberculosis,  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  gave  advice  as  to 
the  precautions  to  be  taken.  Another  measure  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  tubeiculosis  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  summer  colonies,  mainly  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  weak  and  delicate  pupils,  and  thus 
diminishing  any  existing  predisposition  to  tuberculosis. 
Special  buildings  had  been  erected  by  a  benevolent 
society  of  ladies  for  this  purpose.  Further,  the  Bulgarian 
sanitary  department  had  established  two  sanatoriums  for 
scrofulous  and  tuberculous  children  on  the  Black  Sea,  one 
at  Varna  and  the  other  at  Burgas.  A  sanatorium  for 
tuberculous  adults  existed  at  Trojan,  and  a  fund  had  been 
formed  to  build  a  special  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
teachers. 


A.  Correction. 
In  the  report  of  Mr.  N.  Bishop  Harraan's  paper  on  the  classi- 
fication of  children  in  blind  schools  (British  Medical 
Journal,  August  17tb,  p.  400,  col.  2)  there  is  an  error  which 
should  be  corrected.  It  was  inadvertently  stated  that  Mr. 
Jlarman  had  spoken  of  "the  great  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
the  blind  in  which  the  blindness  was  due  to  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  infancy. "  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  great 
decline  in  this  blindness;  these  cases  still  form  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  blind  In  London  County  Council  schools. 
The  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  total  number  of  cases  in 
which  blindness  Is  due  to  purulent  inflammatioDS  in  the  later 
years  of  life. 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  accident  to  Dr.  Xieol- 
son,  C.B.,  Lord  Chancellor's  Visitor  in  Lunacy,  was  not 
so  serious  as  has  been  represented.  He  was  driving  in 
a  hansom  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the  Hull  City 
Asylum  on  August  17th,  when  the  horse  bolted  and 
threw  the  driver.  Dr.  Nicolson  jumped  out,  but,  falling 
to  the  ground,  sustained  a  downward  dislocation  of  the 
left  shoulder.  This  was  successfully  reduced  by  Dr. 
Close,  and  the  patient,  who  sustained  no  other  injuries, 
is  making  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  three  medical  men 
who  have  accepted  appointments  to  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Coventry  Dispensary :  Jno.  Inman  Langley,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  M.D.Brux.,  Alfred  Pytches  Blanchard  Ellis. 
L.S.A.,  Andrew  St.  Lawrance  Burke,  L.R.C.P.Ire., 
L.R  C.S.Ire.  The  following,  who  were  previously  mem- 
bers of  the  stall'  of  the  dispensary,  have  retained  their 
appointments:  Denis  Ignatius  McVeagh,  M.  RC.P.Ire., 
L.F.P.S.Gla?.,  John  Alfred  Loudon,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin. 

It  may  interest  those  of  our  members  who  own  motors 
to  know  that  a  co-operative  society  for  the  supply  of 
everything  the  motorist  can  want  has  been  formed.  It 
already  has  a  large  membership,  and  is  able  to  offer  very 
considerable  discounts  upon  tyres  and  other  expensive 
parts  of  the  motorist's  equipment;  it  also  undertakes 
repairs,  gives  advice  to  its  members  as  to  the  best  articles, 
and  has  large  showrooms,  where  novelties  can  be  inspected. 
Membership  involves  the  taking  of  one  or  more  £1  shares. 
and  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  10s. ;  and  as 
no  member  can  hold  more  than  £2C0  shares,  the  co- 
operative nature  of  the  Association  is  fully  secured.  The 
address  of  the  Sociely  is  the  Automobile  Co-operative 
Association,  1a,  Albermarle  Street,  Piccadilly, 
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TUBERCULOSIS    AND   SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  general  meetings  of  the  International  Congress 
of  School  Hjgiei.e  the  most  sparsely  attended  and 
perhaps  the  dullest  was  that  at  which  the  question  of  the 
school  in  relation  to  tuberculosis  was  set  down  as  the 
subject  for  discussion.  This  lack  of  interest  was  duo 
not  to  any  defeet  in  the  papers  by  which  the  subject 
was  introduced,  but  to  the  fact  that  so  little  is  certainly 
known  and  so  few  investigations  have  been  made  in 
England  into  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  school 
to  tuberculosis.  Lack  of  interest  was  therefore  inevit- 
able ;  but  if  the  discussion  fell  flat  it  will  nevertheless 
have  done  a  certain  amount  of  good.  For  several  3  ears 
we  have  maintained  that  the  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
whether  declared  or  latent,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  generally  under-estimated,  and  have 
urged  that  the  fact  should  be  realized.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  a  subject  which  was  absent  from  the  reports 
of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  London  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  years  1904  and  1905  should  find  a  place 
among  the  diseases  of  school  children  discussed  in  that 
officer's  report  f tr  1906.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  observe 
that  wheieas  at  the  preliminary  conference  of  school 
hygiene  held  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  subject  was 
ignored,  at  this  last  congress  not  only  was  one  general 
meeting  devoted  to  a  set  discussion  on  the  school  in 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  but  on  the  same  day  all  the 
papers  with  one  exception  in  Section  VII  dealt  with  the 
question. 

Dr.  Newsholme,  who  contributed  the  opening  paper 
at  the  general  meeting,  expressed  the  opinion  that  not 
more  than  1  in  300  children  in  schools  show  revealed  or 
diagnosable  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  word  revealed 
it  is  that  is  misleading.  Dr.  Newsholme  admits  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  revealed  tuber- 
"  culosis  among  school  children,  such  children,  if  they 
"  die  of  other  diseases,  show,  in  a  very  high  percentage, 
"  evidence  of  tuberculosis,  especially  in  the  bronchial 
"  glands.  Thus  Naegeli,  at  Zurich,  found  in  autopsies 
"  of  children  aged  1  to  5  that  17  per  cent.,  and  of 
"  children  aged  5  to  14  that  33  per  cent,  had  tuberculous 
"  lesions."  Dr.  Newsholme  goes  on  to  say,  "  Such  latent 
"  lesions  are  undoubtedly  very  frequent  in  children.  I 
"  cannot  doubt  that  the  true  interpretation  of  these 
"  figures,  Bhowingas  they  do  heavy  incidence  of  tuber- 
"  culosis  before  as  well  as  during  school  life,  is  that 
"  tuberculous  infection  in  children  is  nearly  all  domestic 
"  and  not  scholastic  in  origin." 

The  Director  of  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Bucharest 
Informed  us  recently  that  of  the  children  who  died  of 
other  diseases  in  that  hospital  90  per  cent,  were  found 
after  death  to  have  suffered  from  tuberculous  infection 
of  some  sort.  As  the  results  of  medical  inspection  of 
the  Berlin  municipal  schools,  225,337  children  came 
under  medical  examination.  Of  these,  3,056  were  "  put 
"  back  "—that  is,  not  allowed  to  come  to  school  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  Of  the  children  admitted, 
7,335,  or  22  per  cent.,  required  continuous  supervision, 
because  of. their  oyes  or  ears,  or  general  weakness,  or 


slight  tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis,  though  found  in 
many  cases,  was  rarely  in  a  stage  so  advanced  as  to 
keep  the  child  from  school. 

Now  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a  single 
child  affected  with  pulmonary  consumption  may  infect 
many  others,  and  that  the  infejtion  may  settle  on 
glands,  bones,  lungs,  or  brain,  according  to  the  special 
susceptibility  of  the  individual  child  thus  exposed  to 
infection. 

Very  little  is  really  known  about  the  percentage  of 
children  with  phthisis  in  schools  ;  we  have  to  judge  by 
fragmentary  evidence  collected  here  and  there ;  thus 
Dr.  Newsholme  believes  that  one  child  out  of  300  shows 
revealed  or  diagnosable  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  at 
Dundee  Dr.  A.  P.  Low  found  no  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
in  517  children;  at  Dunfermline  Dr.  Ash  had  a  Similar 
result  in  examining  1,371  children  ;  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in 
Edinburgh,  found  14  cases  in  600  children;  Professor 
Hay,  in  Aberdeen,  3  eases  in  600  children ;  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  report  on  Edin- 
burgh (Canonga'e  Schools)  gives  19  case3  in  1 318 
children.  Dr.  Greenwood  at  Blackburn  found  6.7 
per  cent,  in  1,028.  The  fitness  of  these  last  children  for 
school  was  already  in  question,  and  represented,  accord- 
ing Dr.  Newsholme,  a  selected  sick  population.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  these  varying  results  can 
have  been  due  to  the  gi eater  or  less  care  with  which  the 
children  were  examined;  therefore,  it  might  be  fair  to 
attribute  them  to  heredity — and  in  that  case  the  different 
occupations  in  which  the  parents  were  engaged  would 
have  to  be  considered — to  locality,  or  to  insanitary 
homes  and  general  neglect.  The  records  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Dispones  ry  in  Edinburgh  show  the  special 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  certain  houses  and  streets 
and  the  frequency  of  tuberculous  disease  in  children 
and  in  housewives.  The  statistics  quoted  are  on 
far  too  small  a  scale  to  permit  a  judgement  to  be 
formed  on  a  problem  which  concerns  such  vast  num- 
bers of  children.  Those  mentioned  above  are  among  a 
fortunate  handful  who  have  been  medically  examined 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  receive  some  treatment.  But  what 
about  the  thousands  of  scholars  who  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  whose  on'y  chance  of  being  singled  out 
is  that  some  intelligent  and  kindly  teacher  may  hear  a 
child  cough,  or  thinking  that  it  looks  ill,  send  it  home, 
the  very  worst  place  he  can  send  it  to,  if  Dr.  Newsholme's 
theory  that  the  disease  is  nearly  alwajs  domestic  and 
not  scholastic  in  its  origin  be  correct  ?  In  order  to  do 
this,  too,  the  teacher  must  be  most  conscientious,  for  it 
may  mean  hi3  losing  the  school  attendance  grant. 
According  to  Dr.  Newsholme,  in  the  children  of  adult 
consumptives  lesions  are  present  to  a  prepocderant 
extent — a  fact  which  supplies  a  valuable  indication  for 
preventive  treatment.  This  view  is  possibly  sound, 
although  there  is  at  present  only  the  most  fragmentary 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  But,  to  be  strictly  practical, 
unless  a  life  history  of  each  parent  is  forthcoming,  how 
is  the  condition  of  a  child  who  may  have  latent  foci  to 
be  determined  ?  A  child  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
phthisis  and  yet,  even  to  an  experienced  eye,  arouse  no 
suspicion  as  to  its  condition.  Nearly  every  child  has 
a  cough  from  time  to  time,  and  consumptive 
children  cough  very  much  like  those  with  ordinary 
bronchitis  or  coryza.  What  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
teacher  can  detect  is  the  feverish  flush,  the  quickened 
breathing,  and  the  unnatural  brightness  of  the  eyes, 
and  these  make  him  suspect  that  mischief  is  going  on. 
If  with  this  there  is  a  cough  and  loss  of  weight,  then 
the  child  must  be  held  to  be  under  grave  suspicion  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  until  the  contrary  is  proved 
by  medical   examination.      But  when   the    symptoms 
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have  become  so  marked  that  they  can  be  detected  by 
an  ordinary  intelligent  teacher  interested  enough  to 
care,  the  child  is,  unfortunately,  in  a  bad  way  so  far 
as  recovery  is  concerned.  The  teacher  will  possibly 
now  inquire  into  the  family  history,  and  in  passing  we 
may  ask  what  of  the  neighbours  in  whose  houses  the 
child  may  really  have  picked  up  the  tubercle  bacillus  ? 
He  may  find  out  that  there  is  consumption  in  the  home, 
the  medical  officer  will  be  communicated  with,  and  he 
may  succeed  in  getting  the  child  removed  frcra  school 
either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Dr.  Xewsholme  proposes  two  measures:  The  first  is 
the  removal  of  the  children  from  their  homes,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  to  homes  or  schools  at  the 
seaside  or  in  the  country.  This  suggestion  is  admir- 
able, but  unfortunately  at  present  quite  impracticable, 
because  there  is  no  provision  worth  mentioning  for 
such  cases,  and  we  must  face  the  position  in  a  practical 
spirit  if  possible.  Dr.  Menard,  of  Berck,  whose  great 
experience  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority,  con- 
siders that  a  period  of  three  years'  systematic  treat- 
ment by  good  food  and  fresh  air  is  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  every  large  city 
with  slums,  such  as  exist  in  London,  ought  to  have  at 
the  seaside  a  thousand  beds  for  every  million  of  popula- 
tion for  tuberculous  disease  of  the  joints,  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  beds  in  country  sanatoriums  for  cases 
showing  predisposition  to  or  phthisis  in  its  early 
stages. 

The  second  suggestion,  which  Dr.  Xewsholme  con- 
siders must  always  occupy  a  supreme  position,  is  the 
removal  of  the  patient  himself,  rather  than  measures 
for  removing  the  children,  from  the  infected  domestic 
circle.  Xow,  we  venture  to  contend  that  both  measures 
are  necessary  simultaneously,  for  in  this  way,  while 
using  prophylactic  measures  for  the  young,  we  should 
safeguard  the  community  by  isolating  the  dangerously 
infectious.  But  here,  again,  there  is  the  additional 
complication — a  most  common  one — ihat  several  people 
in  the  one  home  may  be  suffering  from  the  disease  in 
different  stages.  How  is  that  difficulty  going  to 
be  met  ?  Certainly  not  by  removing  the  family 
and  putting  the  child  in  an  empty  house.  The 
infection  of  the  domestic  circle  in  England,  under 
prevailing  conditions  in  schools,  is  of  far  less 
importance  for  the  child  than  its  removal  to  healthy 
surroundings.  Before  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
in  it  is  realized  the  child  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot 
be  made  worse  by  other  members  of  the  household 
suSering  from  the  same  disease.  What  is  important  for 
the  amelioration  of  its  condition  is  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  good  nourishing  food,  sleep,  and  avoidance  of 
fatigue;  these  it  can  only  obtain  by  going  away  to 
healthier  conaitions. 

L3t  us  now  turn  to  the  facts  and  opinions  given 
last  autumn  to  the  Acade^ie  de  Jledecine  by  the  late 
Professor  Grancher.  They  were  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  he  had  been  conducting  with  a  band  of 
collaborators  into  the  frequency  of  glandular  and 
pulmonary  tubercle  among  children  attending  the 
primary  schools  in  Paris.  The  examinations  of  the 
children  began  on  November  23rd,  1903,  and  were 
continued  until  the  end  of  June,  1906.  In  all  4.226 
children  1 2,318  boys  and  1.908  girls)  were  examined: 
but  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details,  which 
were  published  in  our  issue  of  November  17th,  1906. 
The  chief  point  which  concerns  us  here,  and  which, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  physician  of  the  authority  and 
insight,  of  Professor  Grancher,  must  be  listened  to,  is 
that  he  believed  tubercle  of  the  glands  and  lungs  in 
children  to  be  curable,  provided  measures  were  taken 


to  insure  its  recognition  at  the  very  start  by  systematic 
examination  which  allows  the  three  stages  preceding 
the  classical  first  stage  of  Laennee  to  be  recognized. 
When  prolonged  expiration,  and  especially  crepitations, 
appear  all  the  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  i/nncec  are 
present;  but  it  is  already  very  late  to  treat  pulmonary 
tubercle  for  the  elimination  of  bacilli,  the  evidence  of 
lung  necrosis  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  this  so- 
called  first  stage.  Although  the  result  of  Professor 
Grancher's  examination  was  that  15  per  cent,  of 
the  4.226  children  examined  were  tuberculous,  yet 
only  three  had  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Thanks  to  his 
system  of  making  a  diagnosis  before  the  disease  had  got 
too  strongly  established  to  be  combated,  there  would  te 
geed  hope  of  the  recovery  of  children  with  slight 
tuberculosis  without  expectoration  by  placing  them 
in  families  in  the  country,  paying  a  sufficient 
sum  to  give  them  proper  hygienic  surroundings,  con- 
stant fresh  air,  and  good  food.  The  child  would  attend 
the  village  school  and  be  watched  by  the  local  doctor, 
the  only  objection  to  this  plan  being  the  possibility  cf 
the  tubercle  becoming  open  and  the  child  infecting  the 
family  where  it  lodged  or  its  school  companions.  For 
this  reason  and  to  secure  better  treatment,  Professor 
Grancher  advised  that  for  a  few  years  an  experiment 
should  be  made  by  placing  the  children  recognized  as 
affected  in  a  sanatorium  school,  where  they  would 
continue  their  studies  under  the  supervision  of  a  doctcr 
who  would  regulate  not  only  the  air  cure  and  necessary 
dietary,  but  also  the  hours  of  work,  gymnasium  exer- 
cise, recreation,  etc.  Two  or  three  of  these  schools  in 
the  suburbs,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys,  would,  be 
thought,  be  sufficient,  and  in  two  or  three  years  it 
would  be  possible  to  judge  of  their  value  from  the 
results  obtained. 

This  advice  is  sound,  and  under  a  complete  scheme 
of  medical  inspection  of  schools  may  in  time  prevail. 
But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  early 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  even  in  the  first  stage  of 
Laennee,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  even  when  the 
physician  has  experience  and  training.  This  is  why 
too  often  tuberculosis  is  mistaken  for  bronchitis  in 
children.  To  make  such  minute  observations  as  enabled 
Professor  Gr*ncheJr  to  riccgniz9  three  distinct  stages 
before  the  first  stage  of  Laennee  requires  special 
training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  the 
slight  phjsieal  signs  which  alone  are  present  in  these 
early  stages. 

We  would  go  even  a  step  nearer  the  root  of  the 
matter  than  Professor  Grancher:  we  would  apply 
prophylaxis  pure  and  simple.  We  would  single  out  all 
the  cases  of  children  suffering  from  malnutrition — pale, 
thir,  anaemic,  and  narrow-chested — who  cannot  derive 
proper  benefit  from  the  school  lessons.  We  would 
inquire  into  the  life-history.  If  the  family  was 
healthy  we  would  merely  knock  off  some  of  the  child's 
lessons ;  we  would  recommend  its  doing  breathing 
exercises  three  or  four  times  a  day  before  an  open 
window  ;  we  would  give  it  a  course  of  cod-liver  oil  and 
recommend  the  parents  to  feed  it  up  and  to  allow  it  a 
great  deal  of  sleep.  If  this  plan  did  not  answer  we 
would  send  it  to  the  country  as  Professer  Grancher 
suggests.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  phthisis  in  the 
family,  the  child  should  at  once  be  sent  away.  We  have 
very  few  places  to  send  them  to  at  present.  There  are 
great  drawbacks  to  sending  them  into  families  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  time  we  had  regular  sanatoriums  or 
sanitorium  schools  in  Great  Britain  for  children  pie- 
disposed  to  or  in  the  very  early  stages  of  tuberculosa-  of 
the  lungs.  This  would  add,  for  instance,  very  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Dr.  Philip's  valuable  scheme  in 
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Edinburgh,  where  the  dispensary  for  tuberculosis  plays 
such  an  important  part,  but  where  the  only  thing  which 
appears  best  to  be  done  with  regard  to  school  children  is 
that  a  volunteer  Samaritan  committee  of  ladies  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  school  children  affected  with  the 
disease,  so  as  to  have  their  education  supervised  on  more 
physiological  lines.  We  should  like  to  see  in  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Philip's  scheme,  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
December  1st,  1906,  three  more  circles  marked  "  colony 
"for  children, "  one  of  these  to  be  for  cases  of  predisposi- 
tion or  of  latent  tuberculosis,  with  a  school  attached  : 
one  for  cases  in  the  early  stages,  where  the  children 
would  merely  have  a  health  cure  with  no  lessons,  and 
one  for  very  bad  cases.  We  should  also  like  to  see  a 
circle;  marked  "office  of  the  medical  officer  of  health," 
with  communication  from  it  to  the  dispensary 
and  to  the  school  colonies,  for  that  officer  should 
be  closely  associated  with  any  scheme  for  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis.  An  aspect  of  the 
case  which  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  presented 
itself  is  that  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  is 
notified  of  eases  of  phthisis  in  households,  might  send 
a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  people,  say 
once  a  month,  to  every  school  in  his  district.  In 
glancing  over  it  the  head  teacher  would  know  if 
children  from  these  houses  attended  his  school,  and,  if 
so.  immediately  communicate  with  the  medical  officer 
of  health  for  advice :  or,  in  visiting  the  house  where  a 
case  had  been  reported  to  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
that  officer  could  inquire  if  there  were  children  of  school 
age  in  the  house,  and,  if  so,  the  name  of  the  school 
they  attended,  and  at  once  take  the  proper  steps. 

Tuberculosis  in  teachers  is  another  problem  which 
will  play  an  important  part  in  this  question,  but  will 
be  better  discussed  in  another  article. 

These  are  some  >of  the  aspects  of  this  difficult 
problem,  which,  in  visw  of  future  medical  inspection  of 
schools,  cannot  be  thought  out  too  soon  or  too 
thoroughly.  There  have  been  a  number  of  admirable 
partial  schemes,  but  up  to  the  present  none  which 
embraces  the  question  as  a  whole. 


PLAGUE   IN   INDIA. 

Tun  letter  which  the  King  has  addressed  to  the  Viceroy 
marks  a  new  spirit  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
toward  the  appalling  prevalence  of  plague  in  India.  It 
expresses  His  Majesty's  sympathy  and  his  high  concern 
When  he  thinks  of  ''the  misery  that  has  been  borne 
"  with  such  silent  patience  in  all  these  stricken  homes.' 
feut  the  King  knows,  nobody  better,  as  his  life  has 
shown,  that  sympathy  is  not  enough:  it  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  it  helps  to  mend  broken  hearts,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  the  breaking  of  more  hearts.  Therefore  the 
King  goes  on  to  express  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer 
that  the  further  measures  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Viceroy  "  in  consultation  with  zealous  and  able  officers 
"  may  be  crowned  with  merciful  success." 

What  these  measures  will  be  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  finally  settled,  but  something  as  to  their  probable 
nature  may  be  gathered  frotn  the  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  of 
India  noticed  at  p.  482  of  this  issue.  Meanwhile,  it  will 
riot  be  unprofitable  to  sketch  in  very  rough  outline  the 
history  of  plague  in  India,  and  of  the  measures  taken  for 
its  prevention.  The  disease  appeared  in  Bombay  in  July, 
1896,  and  was  officially  recognized  on  September  25rd 
in  that  year.  The  last  epidemic  in  the  plains  of 
India  had  occurred  in  1836,  but  it  never  attained 
anything  like  the  proportions  of  the  visitation 
which    began    eleven    years    ago    and   still    continues. 


How  the  infection  reached  Bombay  is  not  certain : 
it  may  have  come  from  Hong  Kong,  or  it  may  have 
come  from  some  endemic  focus  in  Persia  or  Arabia. 
From  the  city  of  Bombay  plague  spread  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  thence  to  other  parts  of  India,  the  Punjab 
having  been  severely  affected  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Morley  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  budget 
speech  last  June  that  from  92,000  deaths  in  1890,  the 
figures  went  up  to  1,100,000  in  1904,  and  were  over 
1,000,000  in  1905;  in  1906  there  was  a  gleam  of  hope,  the 
mortality  sinking  to  under  half  a  million,  but  the  disease 
again  flared  up  this  year,  and  for  the  first  four 
months  the  deaths  numbered  642,000,  a  record  ex- 
ceeding that  for  the  same  period  in  any  past  year. 
Altogether  from  the  first  outbreak  in  1896  down 
to  April,  1907,  over  5i  million  people  have  died  of  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  population  of  India  is  some 
300  millions,  but  the  disease  does  not  involve  the 
whole  of  India,  being  in  the  main  limited  to  Bombay, 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Morley 
asserted — and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  last  ten  years  will  dispute  the  assertion— that  the 
Government  of  India  has  given  most  serious,  constant, 
unflagging,  zealous,  and  energetic  attention  to  the  con- 
certing of  measures  for  the  extermination,  or.  if  that 
be  deemed  impossible,  the  mitigation  of  the  epidemic. 

But  the  Government  of  India  did  not  at  the 
beginning  take  the  proper  measures,  by  way  of 
scientific  experiment  and  research,  to  discover  the 
true  pathology  and  etiology  of  the  disease,  and  in 
no  department  of  human  activity  is  it  more  true 
than  in  preventive  medicine  that  knowledge  is  power. 
This  initial  mistake  has  now  been  remedied  ;  empirical 
methods  have  been  or  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
administrative  problems,  though  they  have  been  ren- 
dered enormously  more  difficult  of  solution  by  the 
delay,  can  now  be  faced  with  greater  hope  of  success. 
In  must,  in  fairness  to  the  Government  of  India,  be 
said  that  it  did  endeavour  to  act  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Special  Plague  Commission  appointed  in  1898,  with  Sir 
Thomas  E.Fraser  as  president.  That  Commission  carried 
out  a  prolonged  inquiry  in  India,  and  presented  a 
voluminous  report,  in  which  every  aspect  of  the  matter 
was  very  fully  considered  in  the  light  of  the  evidence 
taken.  The  measures  recommended  to  be  enforced  in 
large  places  were  disinfection,  inoculation,  isolation  of 
the  sick,  and  evacuation  of  specially-infected  quarters. 
In  villages  and  small  places  the  chief  measure  recom- 
mended was  evacuation,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
some  parts  of  India  the  natives  already  evacuated  their 
villages  spontaneously  on  the  appearance  of  plague  or 
the  discovery  of  dead  rats.  The  publication  of  this 
report  led  to  the  issue  by  the  Government  of  India  of  a 
long  memorandum  generally  accepting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  but  it  is  now  seen  that 
the  scheme  thus  evolved  calls  for  modification. 

It  must  also  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  it  early  appreciated  the  value  of 
Mr.  Haffkine's  discovery  in  1897  of  a  method  of  inocu- 
lation against  plague  with  a  fluid  prepared  from  the 
sterilized  virus.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  relations  of  Mr.  Haffkine  with  the  Government 
after  many  years  of  most  valuable  and  highly-appreci- 
ated service  should  have  been  clouded  by  a  misunder- 
standing which  ought  to  be  brought  speedily  to  an  end, 
so  that  his  great  knowledge  and  scientific  acumen  may 
again  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  suffering 
millions  of  India. 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the  spread  of  tho.  disease 
in  India,  we  may  pass  on  to  January,  1905,  when,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Lister  Institute,  the  Secretary  of  State 
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for  India  entrusted  to  an  advisory  committee,  consist* 
ing  of, representatives  of  the  India  Office,  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  Lister  Institute,  the  duty  of  making 
further  investigations  into  some  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning plague.  The  work  was  organized  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Martin,  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  ever  since  a 
scientific  commission  has  been  at  work  in  India,  with 
head  quarters  at  Bombay.  Its  attention  has  been  for 
the  most  part  directed  to  the  study  of  the  epizootic 
spread  of  plague  among  rats,  to  the  precise  relation- 
ship of  the  epizootic  to  the  epidemic,  and  to  the  modes 
by  winch  the  disease  may  be  communicated  from  the 
rat  to  man.  Two  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished,1 both  dealing  with  the  results  of  obser- 
vations and  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory. 
It  was  known  that  the  rat  was  susceptible  to 
plague,  and  that  the  epizootic  prevalence  of  plague 
among  rats  commonly  preceded  and  accompanied  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease.  The  main  results  of  the 
laboratory  experiments  have  been,  tirst,  to  establish 
beyond  peradventure  that  the  bacillus  is  carried  from 
infected  rats  by  rat  fleas,  and  that  the  rat  flea  feeds 
readily  on  man ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  infection  does 
not  long  survive  in  lloors  or  walls,  even  when  these  are 
grossly  contaminated.  The:  truth  of  the  theory  that  the 
rat  was  the  main  agent  in  the  conveyance  of  the  disease 
to  man — long  ago  advanced  on  epidemiological  grounds 
in  this  JouRXAi,  and  steadily  maintained  in  the  face  of 
rather  vehement  criticism — was  tbus  vindicated,  and 
an  important  step  taken  towards  the  formulation  of  a 
definite  and  practical  scheme  of  prophylaxis. 

In  July,  1905,  the  Royal  College  of  Physieians  of 
London  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
a  memorandum  drawing  attention  to  the  grave  danger, 
not  only  to  India  but  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  which 
arose  from  an  epidemic  of  such  vast  proportions  and 
prolonged  duration  as  that  which  had  prevailed  in 
India  since  1896.  The  memorandum  went  on  to 
express  the  opinion  that,  besides  the  bacteriological 
study  of  the  disease  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lister  Institute,  there  were  many  other  subjects  which 
required  to  be  investigated,  and  that  even  the  bacterio- 
logical features  needed  a  larger  staff  of  observers.  In  view 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sanitary  service  of  India  to  meet 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  so  great  a  calamity,  the 
College  recommended  the  establishment,  of  a  special 
sanitary  service,  and  submitted  a  scheme  for  its 
organization  in  three  sections — intelligence,  adminis- 
tration, and  bacteriology  (diagnosis  and  research), 
finally,  it  pointed  out  that  this  organization  might 
become  of  permanent  use  to  the  sanitation  of  India 
after  the  termination  of  the  plague  epidemic. 

Mr.  Morley's  dispatch  of  July  26th,  1907,  the  final 
paragraphs  of  which  we  reproduce  elsewhere,  is.  a  State 
document  of  momentous  importance.  Couched  in 
terms  of  the  most  courteous,  deference,  it  is  yet 
informed  by  a  delicate  irony  whose  shafts  cannot  fail 
to  penetrate.  "Your  prolonged  experience" — it  is  the 
Indian  bureaucracy  Mr.  Morley  is  addressing  through 
the  Governor-General -''your  prolonged  experience  in 
"  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  your  acquaintance  with 
"  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  enable  you  to 
"  say  with  unrivalled  authority  what  is  the  best  form  of 
"sanitary  organization,  what  measures  are  expedient 
"  and  can  be  enforced  with  good  results,  and  at  what 
"  point  intervention  becomes  mischievous  and  dan- 
"  gerous.  But  the  fact  that  plague  has  been  fatally 
"  active  in  India  over  eleven  years,  that  the  number  of 
"victims  exceeds  five  and  a  quarter  millions,  that  its 

'  They  were  analvsed  in  the  Bhiti-h  Medical  Jodrkal,  1906,  vol.  ii, 
p.  1046,  and  1907.  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 


"virulence  is  unabated  and  its  progress  uncontrolled 
"  necessarily  give  rise  to  doubt  as  to  whether  everything 
"  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  responsible 
"  authorities,  and  whether  the  last  word  of  medical 
"  science  and  administrative  skill  has  really  been  said. 
In  these  words  Mr.  Morley  has  given  forcible  ex- 
pression to  an  opinion  long  held'  by  the  medical 
profession,  and  now  very  generally  entertained  by  the 
British  people,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  a  keen  sense 
of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  small 
amount  of  success  which  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  of  India,  and  more  than  a  suspicion 
that  the  failure  has  been  due  to  these  efforts  being 
ill-directed. 


THE    UNBORN   INFANT. 

"  The  childhood  shows  the  man,  As  morning  shows 
"  the  day.  sang  Milton,  and  Wordsworth  echoed  the> 
thought  in  the  well-known  line,  "  The  child  is  father  of 
"  the  man  :' ;  but  that  was  long  ago,  and  the  importance 
of  the  hygiene  of  the  infant  and  the  child  is  now  a 
commonplace  of  the  medical  man,  the  educationalist, 
and  the  publicist.  Lrom  the  moment  of  his  birth,  or 
rather  of  his  breathing  (for  the  stillborns  yet  await 
registration!),  the  infant  is  recognized  as  the  child  of 
the  home,  the  schoolboy  of  the  near  future,  and  the 
father  of  the  next  generation,  and  he  has  much  done 
for  him  to  fit  him  for  his  coming  duties,  private  and 
public.  From  his  birth — true;  but  before  it  :j  What  is 
done  for  him  then  :J  What  precautions  are  taken  that 
his  life  is  not  brought  to  an  untimely  end  during  the 
first  three  months  of  antenatal  existence,  what  restric- 
tion is  laid  upon  the  conduct  of  his  mother  during  the 
nine  months  when  she  carries  him  in  her  womb,  what 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  her  supplying  him  with  the 
alcohol  which  is  proving  a  poison  to  her  tissues  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  less  toxic  to  his,  what  preparations  is 
she  making  to  have .  ready  for  him  a  full  and  pure 
supply  of  milk  to  satisfy  his  hunger  after  he  is  born, 
what  is  she  doing  to  make  herself  a  mother  to  him  in 
reality  as  well  as  in  name  ?  "  The  child  is  father  of  the 
"man'  we  moralize,  beginning  with  his  birth;  but  we 
are  beginning  too  late,  we  are  at  least  beginning  so  late 
as  to  imperil  the  chances  the  child  has  of  starting  the 
race  of  life  with  healthy  tissues  and  normal  organs. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  whilst. the  child  is 
father  to  the  man,  so  also  the  unborn  infant  of  yesterday 
is  the  newborn  babe  of  to-day. 

That  the  antenatal  aspect  of  the  great  questiin  of 
prevention  of  disease  and  degeneracy  is  at  last  begin- 
ning to  receive  a  certain  measure  of  attention  is  mani- 
fest from  a  survey  of  the  pages  of  the  medical  journals 
of  the  time.  This  week  we  publish  an  Address  on  the 
Unborn  Child:  its  Care  and  its  Rights,  by  Dr.  T.Arthur 
Helme  of  Manchester,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  these 
columns  have  contained  articles  dealing  with  antenatal 
pathology  and  antenatal  hygiene ;  three  weeks  ago  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  contained 
an  address  by  Dr.  J.  Ross  Snyder  on  the  status  of  the 
child,  including  an  estimate  of  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
infant;  a  few  months  ago  the  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
Obstetrical  Society  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural 
address  the  falling  birth-rate  and  the  means  of  checking 
it;  and  last  year  a  considerable  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  on  infantile^Mortality  held 
in  London  was  occupied  with  the  antenatal  causes  of 
that  mortality.  The  medical  profession  is  becoming 
alive  to  the  prenatal  problems  involved  in  the  building 
up  of  a  nation  of  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women  ; 
but  the  general  public,  and  even  the  thinking  men  and 
women  of  the  day,  have  their  eyes  still  nearly  closed  to 
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the  dangers  of  antenatal  evil  influences,  as  is  shown  by 
a  quotation  Dr.  Helme  makes  from  an  evening  paper, 
and  which  reads  thus :  "  Nature  no  more  goes  to  the 
i:  trouble  of  producing  children  to  die  in  the  first  few 
"  months  than  she  goes  to  the  trouble  of  producing  plants 
'•  that  fade  before  they  blossom."  Nature  is  constantly 
forming  ova  in  the  ovaries  which  are  never  fertilized  at 
all,  she  is  constantly  growing  fetuses  in  the  uteru3 
which  die  before  they  ara  lorn,  and  she  is  too  often 
bringing  infants  to  the  birth  only  to  see  them  perish  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks  from  congenital  debility  or  the 
morbid  causes  which  are  grouped  under  this  name. 
That  Nature  is  to  blame  for  these  generative  failures  is 
not  maintained,  but  that  she  is  powerless  to  prevent 
them  by  any  vis  medicatrix  inherent  in  herself  is  quite 
evident  and  obvious.  The  infant  in  too  many  cases 
does  not  start  with  a  clean  sheet  at  birth,  and  the  weak- 
nesses and  maladies  which  handicap  him  throughout 
life  are  often  to  be  traced  to  the  habits  of  his  parents 
and  to  the  hygienic  errors  of  his  mother  during  tho 
months  when  he  exists  in  her  uterus  or  during  the 
\ ears  when  he  lies  as  an  unfertilized  cell  in  her  ovaries. 

Closely  associated  with  this  tragedy  of  antenatal 
disease  and  death  is  the  alarmirg  spectacle  of  the  pro- 
gressively-falling birth-rate  in  this  country  and  in 
nearly  all  the  civilized  Western  nations.  It  would  seem 
a3  if  an  epidemic  of  Malthusianism  were  sweeping  over 
the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
most  disturbing  feature  in  it  to  us  who  are  wstchicg  it 
is  that  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  have  yet  reached 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  This  Malthusianism,  we  must 
regretfully  own,  is  based  on  selfish  motives  in  too  many 
instances,  and  I>r.  Ross  Snyder  raises  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  covers  the  hidden  causes  of  the  falling  birth- 
rate when  he  says :  "  A  countless  number  of  our  young 
'■  women,  even  before  marriage,  are  entertaining  ideas, 
"  notions  rather,  regarding  the  hardships  and  taxations 
"  incident  to  child  rearing.  ...  A  certain  kind  of 
"  instruction  is  given  which,  since  its  purpose  is  to 
"  prevent  motherhood,  precludes  any  education  that 
"would  fit  these  young  women  for  that  motherhood. 
"  I  know  of  nothing  more  nerve-wasting,  nothing  more 
"  cruel,  than  the  way  newly-married  girls  are  beset  with 
"  older  married  women,  bringing  ghosts  of  child-bed 
"  and  bugaboos  of  child-care  with  which  to  haunt  the 
"  bridal  chamber." 

Dr.  Helme's  address  contains  several  suggestions 
which  are  practical  and  well  worth  stating,  even  if  they 
are  not  in  every  case  novel.  The  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  a  birth  within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  occur- 
rence is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  unless,  indeed,  the 
carryirg  of  it  out  is  to  be  laid  as  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  medical  attendant  without  the  payment  of  a 
fee.  The  education  of  the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  of  the  marriages  of  the  unfit,  of  the  risks  of 
abortions,  of  the  necessity  of  medical  advice  in  abnormal 
pregnancies,  and  of  the  influence  that  ante-parlum  con- 
ditions have  upon  such  functions  as  lactation,  is  most 
desirable,  and  may  possibly  be  gradually  carried  out  by 
means  of  the  army  of  health  visitors  and  certificated 
midwives  that  is  now  slowly  but  surely  invading 
all  the  towns  and  villages  of  England  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  untrained  wct.ien  of  the  past.  The 
public  ought  also  to  be  taught  tho  risks  to  tho  unborn 
child  of  habitual  inebriety  of  the  mother,  and  the 
dangers  which  attend  the  continuance  of  factory  work 
and  the  like  by  women  about  to  become  mothers.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  1  hat  when  we  begin  to  try 
to  frame  compulsory  measures  to  ensure  the  carrying 
out  of  improvements  in  the  hygiene  of  tho  unborn 
infant,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  great  practical 


difficulties.  In  what  way,  for  example,  can  the  regis 
tration  of  all  pregnancies  be  carried  out?  Is  it  likely 
that  a  public  which  contains  conscientious  objectors  to 
the  vaccination  of  babies  against  small-pox  would 
lightly  agree  to  the  restriction  of  the  marriages  of  such 
as  were  regarded  as  unfit  for  the  procreation  of  childrer, 
and  upon  what  data  can  we  go  in  fixing  the  degrees  of 
unfitness :-  Dr.  Helme  approves  of  the  idea  of  the 
provision  of  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  care  of 
women  during  pregnancy,  and  theoretically  the  idea  is 
admirable:  but  it  has  already  been  for  some  time  before 
the  profession,  without  being  acted  upon  save  in  the 
most  occasional  way.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be 
pessimistic,  and  every  one  will  wish  all  success  to  any 
effort  which  may  make  for  the  diminution  of  infantile 
disease  and  death  and  for  the  procreation  of  healthy 
offspring  to  carry  on  the  great  traditions  of  a  world- 
wide empire.  Although  the  writers  to  whom  we  have 
referred  deal  specially  with  the  antenatal  means  of 
cheeking  infantile  mortality,  it  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  thought  that  they  discourage  the  methods  of  saving 
life  after  birth  by  means  of  proper  feeding  and  good 
hygiene  :  they  recognize  all  the  good  that  is  being  done 
by  these  agencies,  but  they  strive  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  will  fail  if  the 
infants  are  brought  into  the  world  already  diseased  and 
already  predisposed  to  the  onslaughts  of  morbid  germs. 
There  is  one  matter  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
absolute  consensus  of  opinion,  and  that  is  that  we 
must  '-concentrate  upon  the  mother"  if  we  would  see 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  child.  As  Napoleon 
is  reported  to  have  said,  "  The  future  destiny  of  the 
"  child  is  always  the  work  of  the  mother."' 


AN   APPEAL   FROM   GYNAECOLOGISTS. 

With  this  issue  begins  the  publication  mi  extevro  of  the 
proceedirgs  of  the  thirteen  Sections  among  which  the 
technical  work  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  was  this  year  distributed.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  scientific  interest  of  the  papers  read  and 
discussions  held  in  the  Section  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  past  years. 
Some  of  them  received  immediate  criticism  from 
those  present  and  led  to  interesting  debates, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  second  day's  session  was 
devoted  to  what  may  perhaps  best  be  described 
as  a  consultation  on  a  subject  of  general  public 
importance.  In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  several  of 
the  eminent  gynaecologists  present  gave  accounts  of 
their  experiences  of  the  early  and  post-operative  history 
of  uterine  cancer,  but  the  immediate  subject  of  the  con- 
sultation was  the  measures  which  should  be  recom- 
mended with  a  view  to  securing  earlier  recognition  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  Various  suggestions  were  thrown 
out,  but  in  the  end  no  final  decision  was  reached,  the 
task  of  forming  one  being,  by  unanimous  vote,  deputed 
to  a  special  committee  ad  hoc,  which  it  was  resolved  to 
ask  the  Central  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  appoint.  This  being  the  case,  further  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  topic  may  conveniently  be 
deferred. 

The  immediate  interest  of  the  matter  lies,  therefore, 
in  the  genesis  of  the  consultation,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  come  about  that 
gynv  :ologists  3ee  tli9neel  for  some  active  step  towards 
taking  their  professional  brethren  and  the  public  at 
large  into  their  confidence  as  to  the  need  existing  for 
co-operaticn  in  such  a  question  as  the  early  recognition 
of  cancer  of  tho  uterus.  This  was  plainly  indicated  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  in  the  very  able  address  by  which 
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'tie  introduced  the  question,  lie  first  showed  that 
cancer  of  the  uterus  accounts  for  far  more  deaths 
amongst  women  than  malignant  disease  in  any  other 
situation,  and  then  frankly  admitted  that  the  attempts 
made  by  operating  gynaecologists  to  lessen  this  mor- 
tality are  at  present  so  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  so 
signally  fail  to  save  lives,  or  to  prevent  recurrences,  that 
many  of  the  leading  gynaecologists  of  the  day  regard 
the  whole  subject  with  a  feeling  approaching  despair. 
On. the  other  hand,  he  did  not  consider  that  these 
pessimistic  views  were  justified,  or  that  the  discouraging 
results  obtained  by  the  operators  to  whose  views  lie  had 
referred,  could  be  held  to  refute  the  results  of  other 
operators  all  over  the  world.  These,  he  indicated, 
justify  a  belief  that  cancer  of  the  uterus  is  at 
least  as  curable  as  cancer  anywhere  else ;  the  reason,  in 
short,  why  efforts  to  stem  uterine  cancer  mortality  are 
not  at  present  as  successful  as  they  should  be  is  that  so 
few  cases  appear  upon  the  operation  table  in  a  really 
operable  condition,  or  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  disease 
that  comparatively  simple  operations,  such  as  high 
amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hysterectomy, 
which  entail  very  small  immediate  risk  but  are  never- 
theless effective  in  their  results,  can  properly  be  per- 
formed. What  constitutes  an  operable  case  of  cancer  is 
a  matter  upon  which  opinions  necessarily  differ  greatly, 
some  surgeons  being  ready  to  regard  as  operable  any 
case  in  which  the  cancerous  growth  can  be  removed 
with  a  fair  likelihood  of  the  patient  being  out  of  their 
hands  for  at  least  some  time,  whilst  others  look 
to  final  results  only,  and  shun  any  but  cases 
in  quite  an  early  stage.  Dr.  Spencer,  however, 
was  probably  right  when  he  estimated  that  at  most 
only  a  fourth  of  all  the  cases  of  uterine  cancer 
in  this  country  reach  the  gynaecologist's  hands  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  cure  by 
operations  of  small  initial  risk.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
able  to  show  that  the  percentage  of  cures  effected  even 
under  present  circumstances,  is  not  inconsiderable,  so 
that  his  belief  that  much  better  results  would  be 
obtained  if  operations  were  performed  more  promptly, 
would  seem  fully  justified  even  if  early  recognition  and 
early  treatment  of  malignant  growths  were  not  a  recog- 
nized need,  whatever  part  of  the  body  is  in  question. 
Hence  the  desirability  of  an  earlier  recognition  of 
uterine  cancer  than  at  present  obtains  is  obvious.  What 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  consider,  the  point  being  one  which  may  be  left 
'for  settlement  by  the  Committee,  for  the  appointment 
of  which  the  Section  decided  to  apply  to  the  Central 
Council;  so  far  as  the  general  body  of  medical  practi- 
tioners is  concerned  the  mere  fact  that  the  need  for 
assistance  has  been  expressed  by  a  body  of  men  such  as 
those  who  took  part  in  this  consultation,  will  go  far 
towards  stimulating  interest  in  the  matter,  if  increase 
in  this  direction  be  really  needed. 

As  to  the  correctness  with  which  the  case  had  been 
presented  by  Dr.  Spencer,  there  was  entire  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  members  present,  and  the  speeches 
which  followed  were  all  to  the  same  general  effect. 
Such  differences  of  opinion,  indeed,  as  came  to  the  sur- 
face practically  only  concerned  the  exact  degree  of 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  different  factors  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Spencer  as  together  responsible  for  the  late 
arrival  of  the  subject  of  uterine  cancer  in  the  gynae- 
cologist's hands.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for  on 
tfee  view  taken  as  to  the  main  influences  which  have  to 
be  counteracted  must  depend  the  decision  as  to  the 
steps  which  should  be  takeD. 

For  the  general  nature  of  these  factors  readers  may 
•be  referred  to  the  discussions;  here  it  need  merely  be 


noted  that  since  it  is  a  well-recognized  amiable  weak- 
ness of  gynaecologists  as  a  body  to  regard  general 
practitioners  as  exceedingly  slack  persons,  no  one  need 
be  surprised  to  find  that  some  were  disposed  to  throw 
the  blame  for  the  late  discovery  of  uterine  cancer 
mainly  on  the  family  medical  man.  Even,  however,  if 
a  true  bill  could  really  be  brought  against  general 
practitioners  in  this  respect,  the  gynaecologists  would 
still  have  to  take  some  portion  of  the  blame  to  them- 
selves;  their  zeal  for  early  diagnosis  is  comparatively 
new,  and  the  majority  of  te.xtbooks  deal  far  more  fully 
with  the  appearances  and  treatment  of  well-developed 
malignant  growths  than  with  their  recognition  at  a 
very  early  stage.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that 
some  of  the  pessimism  on  the  subject  which  ad- 
mittedly has  seized  a  certain  number  of  gynaecologists 
may  have  spread  amongst  general  practitioners 
likewise;  while  a  further  consideration  which  cannot 
be  entirely  overlooked  is  that  gynaecology  as  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  medicine  is  not  yet  very  old,  and  that  in 
the  history  cf  its  tempestuous  youth  there  have  been  some 
swings  of  the  pendulum  so  violent  as  to  affect,  though 
very  unjustly,  its  reputation  at  the  present  time.  Hence 
it  may  have  come  about  that  a  certain  number  of 
medical  men  are  less  ready  to  overcome  the  scruples  of 
their  patients  and  insist  upon  exhaustive  examinations 
than  they  would  be  if  they  felt  assured  that  by  getting 
the  case  into  the  hands  of  the  gynaecologist  good  would 
certainly  result.  In  connexion,  however,  with  any  case 
in  which  uterine  cancer  is  in  any  degree  to  be  suspected 
such  a  feeling  is  entirely  out  of  place,  for,  given  a  can- 
cerous growth  all  are  agreed  that  its  immediate  removal, 
if  possible,  is  a  necessity  beyond  dispute. 

One  final  point  which  remains  to  be  noted  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  discussion  the  occurrence  of  an 
irregular  discharge  seems  to  have  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  first  symptom  which  should 
awaken  suspicion.  Such  a  symptom,  however,  when 
caused  by  a  malignant  growth,  would  appear  necessarily 
to  connote  considerable  development,  if  not  ulceration, 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  time  goes  on  gynaecology 
will  be  able  to  aim  higher  than  the  discovery  of  cancer 
at  this  comparatively  late  stage.  A9  this  is  not  at 
present  possible,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  advance 
and  lead  to  immense  improvement  in  results  if  all  cases 
of  cancer  were  brought  under  the  observation  of  an 
operator  as  soon  as  abnormal  discharge  occurs.  This, 
therefore,  ia  the  consummation  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  which  all  now  should  combine  to  work. 


THE  CENTRAL  EMERGENCY  FUND. 
We  would  again  invite  the  attention  of  all  members 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  the  objects  of 
the  Central  Emergency  Fund,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  at  page  149  of  the  Supplement.  To  ensure  its 
success  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  those  who 
see  the  notice  should  be  persons  who  recognize  the 
justice  of  not  allowing  men  who  suffer  in  the  common 
cause,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  profession  alike,  to 
pay  a  heavier  penalty  than  circumstances  render  inevit- 
able. These  are  days  when  medical  practitioners  of  all 
classes  have  constantly  to  deal  with  public  bodies,  some 
purely  official,  others  mere  collections  of  private  indi- 
viduals, but  all  possessing  the  common  characteristic  of 
being  well  organized  and  desirous  of  exacting  from  the 
medical  profession  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
for  the  least  possible  return  in  the  shape  of  pay.  For 
years  past  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  bodies  ha3 
been  to  assess  the  commercial  value  of  medical  services 
at  rates  sometimes  actually  lower  than  formerly,  some- 
times relatively  lower  in  view  cf  the  increased  expensa 
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of  life:  The  dealings  of  a  certain  proportion  of  medical 
men  with  snch  bodies  are  too  infrequent,  too  intermit- 
tent for  them  fully  to  realize  the  difference,  or  to  expe- 
rience perhaps  more  than  a  passing  feelingof  annoyance 
and  resentment,  but  there  are  others  who  practically 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  their  employment  by 
thepublic  and  senuVpublie  bodies  in  question,  and  the 
way  they  are  treated  by  them  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance^  Too  often  the  soundest  advice  which 
can  be  given  them  under  present  circumstances  ia 
that  they  should  refrain  from  kicking  against  the 
pricks,  but  there  are  times  when  in  the  general 
interest  even  more  than  their  own  it  is  well 
that  they  should  cease  to  suffer  in  silence, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  express  their  dis- 
content to  their  employers  politely  but  firmly,  and  join 
with  others  in  like  situation  in  asking  for  better  terms, 
and  in  default  declining  to  do  the  work  any  longer. 
Occasions  such  as  these  have  of  late  years  arisen  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  at  times  when  no  impartial 
person  who  examined  the  circumstances  would  deny 
that  it  was  a  duty  to  take  the  action  indicated  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  medical  profession.  In  most 
cases  the  resulta  have  been  good,  and  always  must  be 
good  when  what  is  asked  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
so  long  as  medical  men  exhibit  a  reasonable  amount  of 
i  spt4i  do  corps.  Hitherto  there  have  been  a  few  occa- 
sions in  which:  the  men  whose  future  is  directly 
imperilled  have  not  shown  themselves  ready  in  the  end 
to  join  hands  with  their  fellows  in  the  general  interest; 
this  being  the  case,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on 
medical  men  more  happily  situated  elsewhere  to 
see  that  the  financial  loss  experienced  by  an  actual 
combatant  is  minimized  as  much  as  it  may  be.  This  is 
the  primary  object  for  which  the  fund  to  which  we 
draw  attention  has  been  established,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  its  regulations,  that  power  has 
been  reserved  to  apply  contributions,  not  specially  ear- 
marked, to  the  general  purpose  if  need  be  of  assisting 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  organized  bodies 
and  individual  members  of  the  medical  profession.  By 
contributing  to  it,  readers  will  not  only  be,  in  common 
parlance,  playing  the  game,  but  furthering  their  own 
direct  interests,  for  if  these  contests  are  fought  to  a 
finish,  the  end  must  be  a  general  increase  in  the 
public  estimate  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  medical 
services. 


SOME  PUBLIC  HEALTH  APPOINTMENTS. 
Tun  Montgomery  County  Council  proposes  te  appoint  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the 
duties  which  he  will  be  expected  to  discharge.  These 
include,  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament or  by  special  order  of  the  county  council,  the 
duty  of  collating  and  reporting  upon  the  periodical  and 
special  reports  of  medical  officers  of  health  of  all  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  in  the  county.  He  must  also 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  sanitary  condition 
of  each  district  in  the  county,  and  pay  special  visits 
from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  Acts  relating 
to  public  health  are  enforced  in  each  district,  or  w  h 
there  are  matters  affecting  public  health  which  require 
to  be  dealt  with,  so  that  the  sanitary  committee  may 
be  able  to  advise  the  county  council.  He  will  also  be 
required  to  consider  the  reports  of  the  inspectors 
under  tho  Hale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  and 
to  report  thereon,  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
inspectors:  he  mu»t  Slsd  perform  flic  duties  and  accept 
the  liabilities  imposed  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts  on  a  eonnty  medical  officer,  and  advise 
tho  sanitary  committee  on  any  Bills  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  any  buildings  belonging  to  the  council.  He  will  be 
required  to  attend  all   meetings  of  the  council  and  of 


the  sanitary  committee,  and  if  unable  from  accident 
or  illness  to  attend  to  his  duties  for  one  calendar  month,, 
he  must  undertake  to  provide  a  substitute  approved  by 
the  sanitary  committee  at  his  own  expensei  He  is  to- 
hold  office  subject  to  six  months'  notice  on  either  side, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  compensation,  pension,  or  super- 
annuation allowance.  The  advertisement  does  not 
contain  a  statement  as  to  the  remuneration,  but  the 
clerk  to  the  county  council  has  issued  a  printed  slip 
stating  that  the  salary  offered  is  twenty-five  guineas  per 
annum.  When  the  list  of  duties  is  compared  with  the. 
remuneration  it  will  occur  to  most  readers  that  there  is 
a  certain  disparity.  The  county  council  may  have 
correctly  gauged  the  estimate  which  the  medical  men 
who  aspire  to  engage  in  the  public  health  service  are 
disposed  to  put  upon  their  services,  but  a  suspicion 
must  arise  that  the  long  list  of  duties  drawn  up  by  the-' 
county  council  is  really  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  importunate  persons  suspected  of  desiring' 
public  health  administration  in  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery to  be  put  on  a  proper  footing.  The  county  has< 
an  area  of  nearly  600,000  acres,  and  a  population  at  the 
last  census  of  64;000,.  its  rateable  value  is  nearly  half  a 
million,  and  the  county  council  offers  a  fraction  over 
10s.  a  week  to  the  expert  medical  officer  who  is  to 
advise  it  in  public  health  matters.  But  the  enter- 
prising borough  of  Blackpool,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  has  hit  upon  another  way  of  getting  public 
health  work  done  even  more  cheaply  ;  it  is  advertising 
for  a  fully  qualified  medical  man  to  act  as  resident 
medical  officer  at  the  infectious  diseases  hospital  and 
assistant  medical  officer  of  health,  in  return  for  board, 
lodging  and  washing,  without  any  salary.  How  it  is 
hoped  to  catch  applicants  is  ingenuously  shown  in 'the 
second  paragraph  of  the  advertisement,  which  suggests 
that  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  in  public  health  woulc"1 
find  this  a  good  opportunity  for  taking  the  required- 
six  months'  work  with  a  medical  officer  of  healtht. 
Blackpool  therefore  proposes  to  appoint  an  assistant- 
medical  officer  of  health  who  has  not  the  qualification 
for  the  office  of  medical  officer  of  health,  and  who  is 
therefore  ineligible  to  be  appointed,  for  the  Public 
Health  Acts  do  not  recognize  assistant  medical  oSicers 
of  health  who  do  not  hold  the  diploma  in  public  health. 
The  proposed  appointment  therefore  is  illegal,  and  ttn 
auditor  would  be  entitled  to  surcharge  the  cost  of  board., 
lodging,  and  washing  upon  the  members  of  the  sat 
committee.  We  protest  against  these  examples  oV 
trifling  with  public  health  administration. 


PURITY  OF  MILK  SUPPLIES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL 
A  Bill  entitled  "The  Purity  of  Milk  Supplies \Seotland>- 
BilP  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Common* - 
by  one  of  the  members  for  Glasgow.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  Bill^the  protection  of  the  milk  supplies- 
of  large  towns  against  contamination — is  most  praise- 
worthy, but  the  Bill  is  crude  in  conception,  amateurish, 
in  draughtmanship,  and  .if  passed  into  law — of  which, 
there  is  little  chance  -  would  be  found  unworkable  in. 
practice.  The  genesis  of  the  Bill  may  be  conjectured, 
from  the  fact  that  it  proposes  to  create  a  new  official.. 
"  the  veterinary  officer  of  health,''  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  city,  with 
a  roving  commission  to  supervise  dairying  operations, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Under  the  Bill1 
the  local  authority  in  town  or  country  would  abdicate 
its  functions,  which  would  be  assumed  by  the  "voter 
"  inary  officer  of  health  "  and  the  "clerk  to  the  locaJ 
"  authority,"  acting  in  conjunction,  the  privilege  of 
paying  compensation  for  any  errors  of  the  veterinary 
officer,  however,  being  reserved  to  the  local  authority. 
As  illustrating  tho  crudity  of  the  measure,  it  may  be- 
noted  that  while  the  "veterinary  ofVcer  of  health  "  is 
referred   to  in    tho    definition   clause,  and  indeed  in 
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-almost  every  clause  of  the  Bill,  no  powers  are  taken  for 
the  appointment  of  such  an  officer.  Further,  although 
the  Bill  would  establish  a  new  code  of  dairy  regulations 
■antirelv  at  variance  with  the  existing  Dairies  Orders,  it 
does  not  repeal  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
Bill  provides  for  penalties  for  consigning  or  selling  the 
milk  of  any  cow  which  is  suffering  from  chronic  wasting 
disease,  disease  of  the  udder,  or  ulceration  of  the  teats. 
J  tprovides  that  every  one  having  in  his  possession  a 
cow  in  milk  which  comes  within  any  of  these  categories 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  clerk 
to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  to  which 
his  milk  is  consigned,  and  shall  not  sell  the 
milk  of  the  cow  without  the  permission  in  writing  of 
•ihe  '-veterinary  offi.-er  of  health''  for  the  district. 
lowers  are  taken  for  the  framing  of  regulations  for 
■dairies  by  ihe  Local  Government  Board.  Cowsheds  if 
in  accordance  with  these  regulations  are  to  be  licensed, 
the  licence  being  renewable  annually.  The  Bill  would 
require  every  dairyman  who  consigns  milk  to  another 
district  to  be  registered  by  the  local  authority  of  that 
district,  and  no  dairyman  could  consign  milk  to  any 
district  until  the  local  authority  of  that  district  was 
satisfied  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  had  been 
produced  conformed  to  the  Act,  and  to  any  regulations 
made  under  the  Act.  No  machinery,  however,  is  pro- 
vided for  enforcing  this  requirement.  Under  Clause  12 
the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  in  which  milk  is  pro- 
duced would  be  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10  if  he  did  not  convey  to  the 
clerk  of  the  local  authority  of  the  district  to  which  the 
milk  was  consigned  certain  information,  as  to  cases  of 
infectious  disease,  diseases  amongst  cows,  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  dairies,  which  he  would  not 
iossess,  but  which  might:  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  "veterinary  officer  of  health.'' 
or  sanitary  inspector,  over  whom  he  would  have  no 
control.  The  same  unfortunate  official,  labouring  under 
"She  same  disability,  would,  whenever  requested  by  the 
•alerk  to  the  second  local  authority,  be  required  to 
furnish  him  with  reports  as  to  the  health  of  persons 
employed  at  dairies,  the  health  of  the  cows,  and  the 
•sanitary  condition  of  dairies.  The  dairyman  would  be 
required  to  give  every  facility  to  the  officers  of  the 
second  local  authority,  or  to  anyone  authorised  b<]  them, 
for  the  examination  of  persons,  cows,  or  dairy  premises  : 
but  the  sphere  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  would  be 
•expressly  restricted  to  the  examination  of  persons,  the 
Inquest  into  "sanitary  arrangements  and  conditions" 
being  specifically  reserved  to  the  sanitary  inspector. 
The  clerk  to  the  local  authority  into  whose  district  milk 
■was  sent  might,  without  any  authorization  from  the 
iiocal  authority,  institute  legal  proceedings  against  a 
dairyman  for  any  alleged  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  The  "  veterinary  officer  of 
"health"  of  the  district  to  which  milk  was  consigned 
would  be  entrusted  with  full  powers  as  to  the  disposal 
of  cows  suffering  from  chronic  wasting  disease,  disease 
of  the  udder,  or  ulceration  of  the  teats,  and  might,  sub- 
let to  compensation,  order  the  slaughter  of  cows  in 
certain  cases;  but  no  such  powers  would  be  conferred 
capon  the  '•  veterinary  officer  of  health"  of  the  district 
:in  which  the  dairy  was  situated.  The  time  is  fully  ripe 
iior  legislation  dealing  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  milk  supply  of  the  country  is  produced,  but  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  dealt 
with  in  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  manner,  and  not 
according  to  the  crv.de  methods  of  this  Bill. 


THE     COVENTRY     DISPUTE. 
The  Representative   of    the    Coventry    Division    in    a 
report  to  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  on  the 
present  position  of  the  long  dispute  between  the  pro- 
Cession  in  Coventry  and  the  managing  committee  of  the 


provident  dispensary,  stated  that  the  Coventry  Division 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Association  and  the  support 
of  all  its  members.  The  management  of  the  Coventry 
Provident  Dispensary  had  been  condemned,  he  said,  for 
many  years  by  the  profession  in  Coventry,  and  eventually 
four  members  of  the  medical  staff  had  resigned,  sacri- 
ficing their  emoluments  to  keep  themselves  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Association  as  regards  contract 
practice.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Coventry  Division, 
these  gentlemen  ought  to  be  supported  in  every  possible 
way.  The  Division  had  condemned  the  action  of  the 
medical  men  who  had  taken  or  retained  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers  to  the  provident 
dispensary,  and  desired  that  the  Association  should 
approve  that  action.  The  medical  men  who  had  accepted 
these  posts  had  done  so  in  spite  of  warning  notices  in 
the  Journal,  in  spite  of  letters  written  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  and  in  spite  of  other  means 
taken  to  acquaint  them  with  the  facts.  There  were  five 
medical  men  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  dispensary  : 
three  of  them  were  men  who  had  come  into  Coventry 
from  other  districts  to  accept  the  appointments  rendered 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  old  medical  officers, 
and  two  of  them  had  formerly  been  upon  the  staff  of 
the  dispensary,  and  had  retained  their  appointments. 
During  the  discussion  which  followed  much  indignation 
was  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the  medical  men 
referred  to,  and  there  was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  tlie 
Coventry  Division  should  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Association.  Eventually  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "That,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
"  which  posts  of  medical  officers  to  the  Coventry  Provi- 
"  dent  Dispensary  1  "'came  vacant,  this  meeting  condemns 
"  the  acceptance  of  such  posts  by  members  of  the 
"  profession." 

INFANT  LIFE  PROTECTION. 
It  was  briefly  stated  last  week  that  a  deputation  from 
the  Poor-law  Unions  Association  had  been  received  at 
the  Home  Office  by  Mr.  Samuel,  the  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary,  and  that  in  answer  to  an  earnest 
appeal  for  help  in  amending  the  Infant  Life  Protection 
Act,  Mr.  Samuel  had  promised  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
children,  and  that  infant  life  protection  would  form 
part  of  the  Bill.  The  principal  objections  the  deputa- 
tion raised  to  the  present  law  appear  to  be  that  (1) 
Where  a  baby  farmer  takes  charge  of  one  child  only  she 
is  not  subject  to  inspection  under  the  Act.  (2i  That 
where  a  sum  of  upwards  of  £20  is  paid  for  adoption 
the  person  so  adopting  child  is  exempt  from  in- 
spection by  the  authorities.  It  is  strange  that 
the  strongest  advocates  of  these  provisions  should 
have  been  certain  philanthropic  societies,  but  the 
consequence  of  their  opposition  has  been,  as  all  men 
of  common  sense  foresaw,  that  the  Act  has  been 
practically  useless.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
deputation  stated  that  since  the  last  deputation  had 
waited  upon  the  Home  Office  not  two  years  ago  no 
less  than  three  women  had  been  hanged  for  the 
offences  which  the  Poor-law  Unions  Association  was 
seeking  to  prevent.  As  the  average  annual  num- 
ber of  females  sentenced  to  death  is  only  i2, 
this  fact  by  itself  shows  the  necessity  there  is  for  an 
immediate  improvement  of  the  law.  That  a  considerable 
number  of  child  murders  escape  punishment  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  last  judicial  statistics  give 
the  numbers  of  eases  of  murders  of  infants  under  1  year 
as  45,  only  17  apprehensions  were  made  in  connexion 
with  them.  The  reply  given  at  the  Home  Office  to  a 
prominent  MP.  who  presented  a  third  petition  the 
other  day  praying  for  the  reprieve  of  Mrs.  Leslie  James 
was.it  is  said,  "Baby  farming  is  increasing  so  alann- 
"  ingly  that  a  reprieve  is  out  of  the  question.''  The 
legitimate  births  number  about  907.000  per  annum,  the 
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illegitimate  37,000,  or  about  4  per  cent.;  that  the  mor- 
tality of  illegitimate  children  is  more  than  double  that 
of  legitimate  every  one  is  aware,  but  the  figures  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  England  and 
AVales  give  cause  for  very  serious  doubt  whether  the 
deaths  of  these  illegitimate  children  are  always  due  to 
natural  causes.  In  1905  the  number  of  coroners' 
inquests  on  infants  under  1  year  of  age  numbered  6,264; 
of  these,  5,187  -were  upon  legitimate  children,  and  1,077, 
or  17  per  cent. — more  than  four  times  the  rate  among 
legitimate  children — upon  ''illegitimate  or  unknown." 
As  the  coroner  has  discretionary  power  as  to  holding  an 
inquest  on  boarded-out  children,  it  is  evident  that 
reform  is  required.  In  regard  to  the  exemption  of  those 
cases  in  -which  £20  or  upwards  is  paid  for  adoption 
from  inspection  under  the  Act,  the  -wonder  is 
how  such  a  preposterous  clause  was  ever  inserted  ;  that 
it  caused  a  vast  amount  of  lying  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  question 
is  agreed  that  this  provision  must  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  Poor-law  Unions  Association  is  asking  the 
Government  (1)  to  give  the  authorities  power  to  inspect 
in  all  cases  of  infants  taken  for  gain,  with  the  right  to 
exempt  certain  cases  after  proper  inquiries  if  they 
think  fit.  This  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  French  law, 
which  directs  "  that  every  child  less  than  two  years  of 
"  age  taken  for  gain  to  wet  nurse,  wean,  or  nurse  outside 
"  the  house  of  his  parents  shall  be  under  the  inspection 
"  of  the  public  authorities/'  (2)  To  abolish  the  £20 
limit,  as  many  of  the  cases  of  infanticide  have  occurred 
in  consequence  of  this  provision,  and  will  continue  to 
occur  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  statute  book.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  have  Mr.  Samuel's  assurance  that 
the  Government  has  resolved  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
these  much-needed  reforms.  It  ought  to  be  treated  as 
a  non-contentious  matter. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  OF  TRAMWAY  DRIVERS. 
The  London  County  Council  appears  to  be  meeting 
with  considerable  difficulties  in  its  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  physical  condition  of  the  men  placed  in  charge 
of  electric  tramways,  for  last  week  considerable  bodies 
of  these  men  refused  altogether  to  attend  for  medical 
inspection.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  amongst  the 
younger  hands,  the  opposition  appears  to  arise  mainly 
from  the  general  readiness  of  the  working  man  of  to-day 
to  regard  every  new  regulation  made  by  his  employers 
as  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  labour,  while  the 
older  hands  are  probably  influenced  by  what  may  not 
be  in  all  ca9es  an  ill-grounded  fear  that  a  medical 
examination  may  result  in  a  decision  that  it  is  not 
desirable  any  longer  to  employ  them.  The  past 
history  of  the  London  County  Council  also  makes  it 
possible  to  believe  that,  as  has  been  freely  asserted, 
the  difficulties  arise  largely  from  lack  of  tact  in 
the  fashion  in  which  the  new  regulation  lias  been 
introduced.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  much  better 
if  the  London  County  Council  when  it  first  acquired 
control  of  the  electric  tramway  system  had  made 
physical  fitness,  as  proved  by  medical  examination,  an 
essential  to  employment  in  the  capacity  as  driver,  and 
that  it  is  right  in  endeavouring  to  introduce  such  an 
examination  now  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  speed  at 
which  these  electric  trams  travel  is  often  great,  and  seeing 
that  the  difficulties  of  driving  are  often  complicated  by 
passage  through  crowded  streets  and  over  lines 
incessantly  traversed  by  foot  passengers  it  is  essontial 
that  the  men  should  have  good  eyesight  and  hearing 
and  suffer  from  no  physical  defect  of  any  kind  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  perlorniance  of  their  duty  with  entire 
efficiency,  or  to  render  it  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able 
to  deal  promptly  and  wisely  with  emergencies  demand- 
ing instant  decision  and  action.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  if  the  whole  object  of  the  inspection  is  to 


gain  assurance  that  the  men  employed  are  likely 
to  be  safe  drivers,  as  we  understand  to  be  the  case. 
the  examination  imposed  would  appear  to  be  somewhat 
more  inquisitorial  than  is  really  necessary.  From 
statements  which  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
men  it  would  seem  that  the  examination  is  conducted 
much  as  if  they  were  candidates  for  life  insurance. 
Anything,  however,  of  such  a  nature  must  surely  be 
superfluous,  for  the  only  point  at  issue  being  the  man's 
actual  physical  fitness  for  bis  position,  general 
questions  relating  to  his  family  history  must  be 
superfluous. 

THE  MELBOURNE  CONGRESS. 
Some  particulars  were  published  last  week  with  regard 
to  the  arrangements  for  the  Australasian  Medical 
Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  Melbourne  from 
October  19th  to  October  24th,  1908,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  H.  B.  Allen,  Professor  of  Pathology  in 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  The  general  secretary, 
Dr.  Henry  Maudsley,  informs  us  that  the  executive  of 
the  congress,  while  it  scarcely  expects  many  medical 
men  to  attend  the  congress  from  the  British  Isles,  will 
yet  be  prepared  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  aDy  who 
may  be  accredited  by  any  medical  college,  university, 
or  medical  society  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  will 
be  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  Australasian  medical 
congresses;  these  assemblies  have  steadily  grown  in 
importance,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  coming  congress,  which  will  comprise  eleven 
sections,  will  be  not  less  successful  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

gtebhd  Holes  m  f  arliameitt 

[From  our  Lobby  Corresponoent.] 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. —Sir  P.  Magnus 
asked  the  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Education  on  Monday, 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Clause  10  of  the 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act  would  enable 
local  authorities  to  institute  a  system  of  periodical 
measurement  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  public 
elementary  schools,  he  would  arrange,  with  a  view  to 
securing  uniformity  of  method  among  local  authorities 
desirous  to  availing  themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act,  that  instructions  should  be  issued  by  the  Board 
as  to  the  beet  means  of  taking  such  measurements; 
and  whether  he  would  arrange  that  the  data  obtained 
should  be  duly  tabulated  at  the  offices  of  the  medical 
bureau  of  the  Board  for  information  and  reference. 
Mr.  McKenna  said  one  of  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  connexion  with  Clause  10  of 
the  Bill  referred  to,  when  it  had  become  an  Act,  would  be 
the  careful  collating,  tabulating,  summarizing,  and  pub- 
lishing of  the  most  important  results  obtained  from  the 
medical  inspection  carried  out  by  local  authorities  in  th? 
public  elementary  schools  in  their  respective  areas.  He 
was  considering  in  what  way  this  duty  mi^ht  most 
effectively  be  carried  out ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
highly  inadvisable  to  make  any  decision  in  regard  to  it 
until  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  medical  advice 
which  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  become 
possessed  of,  when  the  Bill  had  become  law. 


Plague  Statistics. — Mr.  Rees  asked  the  Secretary  ot 
State  for  India  whether  the  deaths  from  plague  in  June 
last  amounted  to  more  than  0.2349  per  mille  ;  and 
whether  the  like  figure  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
amounted  to  more  than  3  6  per  mille  of  the  population  of 
India ;  what  were  the  losses  from  cholera  and  fever  and 
other  chief  epidemics  for  the  same  period  ;  and  whether 
the  like  figures  were  available  in  respect  of  other  parts  of 
Asia  of  more  or  less  similar  climatic  conditions.  Me. 
Morley  replied  that  the  lion,  member  had  correctly  stated 
the  mortality  from  plague  in  India  as  a  whole  during  June 
last  and  the  six  months  ended  June  respectively.  He  was 
unable  to  give  the  corresponding  figures  for  other  epidemk- 
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diseases,  as  the  mortality  from  them  wa3  not  reported 
month  by  month.  In  1905,  the  latest  year  for  which  com- 
plete figures  for  British  India  were  available,  the  mortality 
rates  for  cholera,  small-pox,  and  fevers  were  1  97,  0.32,  and 
19.74  per  mille  respectively.  He  had  no  information  that 
would  enable  him  to  reply  to  the  last  part  of  the  question. 


Revised  Notices  of  Conscientious  Objection  to  Vaccina- 
tion.— Sir  "William  Collins  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
Vaccination  Bill,  1907,  passing  into  law,  he  would  at 
once  direct  that  revised  notices  to  be  given  by  registrars 
of  births  to  persons  registering  the  births  of  children 
containing  the  form  of  statutory  declaration  set  out  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Bill  should  be  supplied  to  registrars  of 
births  in  the  month  of  September,  so  as  to  enable  persons 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  in  January,  1903. 
to  be  provided  with  the  necessary  forms  in  respect  of 
children  born  within  four  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Mr.  John  Burns  said  that  he  was  aware  that  a  new 
form  of  notice  by  registrars  to  persons  registering  the 
birth  of  children  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  He  was  considering  how  far  it  might 
be  practicable  to  meet  the  point  suggested. 


The  Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Food)  Sill  came 
"oefore  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  late  on  Thursday  in 
.'ast  week.  Mr.  Burns  said  it  was  proposed  that  the  regula- 
tions should  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  issued  to  the 
public  forty  days  before  they  came  into  force.  The  effect  of 
that  would  be  that  any  apprehended  hardship  could  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Very  wide  powers  were  necessary,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
they  could  be  trusted  to  the  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Forster 
continued  the  debate,  but  after  some  discussion  the  Bill 
passed  through  Committee  after  amendment  as  above 
described.  When  the  Bill  came  up  for  consideration  on 
Friday,  Mr.  Burns  said,  in  reply  to  Lord  Balcarres,  that  the 
regulations  could  not  be  embodied  specifically  in  the  Bill. 
The  regulations  were  necessary,  and  would  be  carefally 
drawn,  and  would  protect  this  country  from  any  laxity  in 
other  countries.    The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 

An  Insanitary  School  in  Essex. — In  answer  to  Mr. 
"Whitehead,  Mr.  McKenna  said  last  week  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  exclusion  of  certain  children 
from  the  Hawkwell  parish  school  with  a  view  to  the 
reorganization  of  that  school  as  one  for  younger  children 
only.  He  was  also  aware  that  certain  parents  had 
objected  to  send  their  children  so  excluded  to  the 
Hockley  council  school  on  the  ground  of  distance  and 
of  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  school.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  representations  the  Board  wrote  to  the 
Jocal  education  authority  asking  for  further  information, 
and  intimating  that  in  any  case  the  change  in  the 
organization  should  not  be  carried  out  until  the  Hockley 
achool  had  been  made  sanitary.  In  reply  the  local 
education  authority  had  stated  that  it  saw  no  reason  for 
changing  its  decision.  L'nder  those  circamstsnc.es,  he 
proposed  to  inform  the  local  education  authority  that 
the  Board  was  unable  to  regard  the  exclusion  of  those 
children  as  reasonable  under  Article  53  of  the  Code,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  grant  to  the  school  was  liable  to 
forfeiture  in  consequence. 

Typhoid  Fever  on  the  •' Persic."— Mr.  "Whitehead  called 
attention  to  the  case  of  a  passenger  suffering  from  typhoid 
Cever  who  had  been  landed  at  Plymouth  instead  of 
Tilbury,  and  so  exposed  to  risk  and  expense  :  and  asked 
whether  the  case  was  notified,  and  whether  the  landing  at 
Plymouth  enabled  the  ship  to  be  discharged  earlier  in  the 
port  of  London.  Mr.  John  Burns  replied  that  the  pas- 
sengers referred  to  left  the  ship  at  Plymouth  under  the 
advice  of  the  ships  medical  officer,  but  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  The  medical  officer 
appeared  not  to  have  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  typhoid 
fever,  but  as  extremely  suspicious.  He  stated  that  he 
reported  the  ca=e  at  Plymouth  to  the  pilot,  giving  him  the 
principal  symptoms  as  a  guide  for  those  ashore,  and  that 
the  pilot  assured  him  the  case  would  be  looked  to.  He  was 
informed  that  the  discharge  of  the  vessel  was  not  in 
3ny  way  expedited  by  the  landing  of  the  pssseneets  at 
Plymouth.  The  Local  Government  Board  had  informed 
the  steamship  company  that,  in  its  opinion,    the   ship's 


medical  officer  should  either  have  sent  an  Intimation  In 
writing  to  the  port  medical  officer  of  health  respecting  the 
case,  or  should  have  mentioned  it  on  the  certificate  given 
by  him  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  passengers  and 
crew.  The  1'oard  had  suggested  to  the  company  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  surgeons  of  their  ships  that. 
In  all  cases  where  suspicion  existed  of  infectious  disease 
on  ships  arriving  in  any  port,  information  of  the  facts 
should  be  sent  In  writing  by  the  surgeon  to  the  port 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  company  had  given  an 
assurance  that  in  future  this  will  be  done. 


Lunatics    and    Imbeciles    in    London    Workhouses. — In 

answer  to  a  question  put  by  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Burns  stated 
that  the  number  of  the  insane  in  the  London  workhouses 
on  January  1st  last  was  322.  of  whom  159  were  men,  149 
men,  and  14  children.  The  nature  of  the  lunacy  from 
which  these  persons  were  sufi'ericg  was  not  specified  in 
the  returns.  The  rule  that  children  under  5  years  of  age 
should  not  be  admitted  into  the  institutions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  for  imbecile  children  was  made 
because  it  was  felt  that  a  trustworthy  judgement  could 
not  be  formed  as  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  very 
young  children.  The  Local  Government  Board  had,  how- 
ever, intimated  to  the  managers  that  they  would  favour 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  children  of  the  kind  In 
question  in  such  a  way  that  they  might  be  carefully 
observed  by  an  expert  before  being  finally  drafted  into  an 
asylum. 

The   Chief    Medical    Officer    of    the    Post    Office.— Mr. 

Hunt  asked  the  Postmaster-General  whether  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Post  Office  Wages,  paragraphs  45  to  47 ;  whether  the 
officer  of  the  post  office  thus  mentioned  bad  since  givirjg 
his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  been  given  a 
considerable  increase  to  his  salary  :  whether  he  would 
state  the  reasons  leading  to  the  additional  emoluments 
being  paid  to  this  offuial  after  tendering  such  evidence; 
and,  in  view  of  the  report,  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  efficient  service  in  the  Post  Office  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  replied  that  he  had  read  the 
paragraphs  referred  to.  As  the  honourable  member  was 
informed,  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  in  this  House  on 
April  29tli  last,  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chief 
medical  officer  was  authorized,  before  he  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  salary  was 
not  considered  to  afford  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
duties  of  the  post.  The  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  would  receive  the  most  careful  consideration. 


The  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  — Colonel 
Seeley  asked  last  week  whether,  considering  the  work 
already  accomplished  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  an  increased  grant  could  be  made  in  order  that 
the  work  might  be  further  extended.  Mr.  Churchill 
replied  that  a  further  grant  would  be  made  and  that  the 
amount  would  be  specified  after  consultation  with  the 
Treasury. 

The  Butter  and  Margarine  Bill.— The  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  this  Bill  were  considered  in  the  Commons  on 
Friday  in  last  week  and  agreed  to.  The  Bill  will  now  only 
await  the  Royal  assent  to  become  law. 


Vaccination  (Scotland)  Bill.— This  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time  in  the  Commons  on  Wednesday,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  after  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
stated  that  its  object  was  to  put  the  conscientious  objector 
in  Scotland  in  the  same  position  as  the  conscientious 
objector  in  England. 

The  Appropriation  Bill,  which  marks  the  close  of  the 
session,  was  read  a  second  time  last  week,  but  the  debate, 
which  is  an  opportunity  for  airing  grievances,  produced 
no  references  of  medical  interest.  The  third  reading  was 
taken  on  Monday  last,  and  was  at  first  occupied  with  a 
discussion  on  the  condition  of  Piershill  Barracks  and  the 
accommodation  at  Tidrcrrth  Barracks  for  cavalry  soldiers. 
The  sanitary  aspects  of  the  subject  witc  not,  however, 
specially  considered.  After  the  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
proceedings  of  the  remainder  of  the  session  will  necessarily 
be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  minor  measures  and 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  to  other  Covernment  Bills. 
These  should  all  be  disposed  of  in  time  for  the  prorogation 
early  next  week  at  la!>  --. 
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Sixpenny  Doctors. 
Some  sharp  criticism  has  been  passed  on  the  recent  reso- 
lntions-of  the  three  Manchester  medical  societies  about 
sixpenny  doctors.  As  stated  in  the  Journal  lor  July  13th, 
the  Medical  Guild,  the  Medico-Ethical  Association,  and 
the  Broughton  Medical  Union  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  sixpenny  doctors  ought  not  to  be  recognized 
professionally  nor  met  in  consultation.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sixpenny  doctors  has 
been  favoured  by  the  fact  that  so  many  hospitals  accept 
small  donations  of  about  sixpence  from  patients  or  make 
a  small  charge  for  medicine,  so  that  patients,  thinking 
that  they  are  paying  full  value  for  what  they  receive, 
cannot  see  why  they  should  pay  a  private  doctor  any 
more.  In  this  connexion  we  have  received  the  following 
letter : 

Sir, — Though  admitting  that  the  existence  of  the  sixpenny 
doctor  is  due  in  great  measure  to  "the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  hospitals,  with  only  a  pretence  of  an  inquiry  into  patients' 
circumstances,  accept  small  donations  of  about  sixpence,  or 
make  a  small  charge  for  medicine,"  the  Manchester  Medical 
Guild,  Medico-Ethical  Association,  and  Medical  Union  have 
recently  passed  resolutions  (British  Medical  Journal, 
July  136h)  to  the  elleot  "  that  sixpenny  doctors  ought  not 
to  be  recognized  professionally  nor  be  met  in  consultation." 
Excellent !  These  societies  doubtless  number  among  their 
members  most  of  the  hospital  men  in  Manchester,  and,  not 
content  with  reducing  by  their  own  unfair  competition  their 
crofessional  brother,  often  3S  well  qualified  as  themselves,  to 
beggarly  fees,  they  propose  to  carry  their  selfishness  a  step 
farther  by  trying  to  brand  him  as  unprofessional.  Now, 
looked  at  fair  and  square,  the  disgrace  attaches  not  to  the 
man  who  accepts  the  small  fee,  but  to  those  who  thrust  him 
down  to  that  level. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  sixpenny  fee  can  find 
many  justifications  ;  on  the  patient's  side  he  probably  receives 
better  value  in  proportion  than  the  patient  who  pays  his 
guinea  to  a  hospital  consultant ;  on  the  doctor's  side,  the  six- 
penny fee  must  often  be  better  remuneration  than  a  good  deal 
of  oontract  work.  Few  medical  men  keep  a  systematic  record 
of  their  club  work,  or  they  would  find,  as  I  have,  that  the 
ordinary  4s.  a  year  club  rate  or  the  guardians'  allowance  for 
nauper  attendance,  often  works  out  at  less  than  6d.  a  surgery 
attendance  and  medicine  (British  Medical  Journal,  October 
24-th,  1903,  p.  1095.  The  parish  medical  officer's  visit  works  out 
at  13d. ). 

So  much  for  the  commercial  view.  On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
fessionally it  is  deplorable.  But  again,  who  is  to  blame  ? 
Many  a  man  of  good  qualifications  and  fair  ability  starts  in 
life  with  mo-it  of  his  capital  sunk  in  his  education  :  never 
having  received  even  a  hint  as  to  how  to  obtain  a  recompense 
for  his  services,  with  no  helping  hand  from  his  seniors  in 
the  profession,  and  not  having  enough  money  either 
to  live  as  a  philanthropist  or  to  invest  "contrary  to 
medical  etiquette  and  general  morality"  (Berlin  Corre- 
spondtnce,  Journal,  July  6th)  in  a  "good"  practice,  he  is 
forced  in  the  present  state  of  competition,  where  the  general 
practitioner  is  fair  game  for  all  organized  bodies,  both  public 
and  private,  to  sweat,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  public  to  defraud — 
he  is  forced  to  take  what  he  can  get,  and  perhaps  finds  that 
the  6d.  cash  is  better  than  the  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  6d.  booked.  His 
lot  is  not  a  particularly  happy  one,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
ha  eleoted  to  sell  his  services  more  cheaply  than  he  is  forced 
to  ;  but  the  great  outstanding  fact  is  that  there  are  millions  of 
the  population  on  whom  even  this  small  fee  presses,  and  who 
would  not  pay  more  while  they  could  receive  treatment, 
practically  free  though  under  ignominious  conditions,  at  the 
hospitals. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  absolutely  no  need  of  an  out-patient 
hospital  at  all  except  for  purposes  of  consnltation.  Shut  them 
nil  up,  and  the  sixpenny  doctor,  freed  from  this  most  unfair 
form  of  competition,  will  have  a  chance  to  raise  his  fee. — 
I  am,  etc  , 

Fair  Plav. 

The  writer's  conclusion  that  "  the  disgrace  attaches,  not 
to  the  man  who  accepts  the  small  fee,  but  to  those  who 
thrust  him  down  to  that  level,"  depends  on  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  facts ;  for  the  consultants  are  not  directly 
responsible  for  either  the  unfair  competition  of  hospitals 
or  for  the  resolutions  referred  to.  The  resolutions 
originated  with  the  general  practitioners,  who  regard  the 
sixpenny  doctors  as  unfair  competitors  with  themselves. 
The  consultants  of  Manchester,  we  regret  to  say,  take 
little  active  part  In  medico-ethical  discussions.  Moreover, 
the  societies  all  recognize  that  the  hospital  staffs  are 
almoBt  helpless  to  prevent  the  hospitals  accepting  small 
donations  from  patients.  Until  there  is  some  combina- 
tion among  the  hospitals  it  is  almost  useless  for  any  one  J 


hospital  to  attempt  reform,  for  patients  not  pleased  would? 
simply  take  their  donations  to  another  hospital,  and  the- 
total  abuse  would  not  be  lessened.  It  is  not  the  staffs 
that  are  to  blame  so  much  as  the  general  boards,  which, 
being  In  urgent  need  of  money,  do  not  appreciate  the- 
reasons  for  refusing  any  donations  from  patients,  however 
small  they  may  be.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  staffs- 
ought  to  be  made  as  soon  as  a  combination  of  all  the 
hospitals  makes  it  possible  for  such  a  protest  to  be 
effective.  In  the  meantime  we  refuse  to  be  led  into  an 
attack  on  the  medical  staffs,  many  members  of  which  we 
know  deplore  what  at  present  they  are  powerless  tc- 
remedy.  Neither  do  we  admit  that  the  unfair  competition 
of  hospitals  can  justify,  though  it  is  used  as  an  excuse  for, 
the  existence  of  the  sixpenny  doctor. 

Again,  it  is  stated  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of  the 
three  societies,  that  sixpence  cash  is  often  better  than  two- 
shillings  booked.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  common  inr 
Lancashire  towns  to  charge  Is.  a  visit,  or  2s.  6d.  for  visit 
and  medicine ;  this  is  booked,  and  a  collector  is  sent 
round,  who,  it  is  asserted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  gets- 
only  6d.  or  3d.  a  week,  or  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  true  that  the  collector  system  is  almost 
the  rule  in  Manchester,  and  the  fees  named  are  common, 
though  below  the  average.  Collectors  are  paid  about 
12  per  cent,  on  what  they  actually  receive,  and  the  doctor 
has  no  further  trouble.  Omitting  immediate  cash  pay- 
ments in  the  surgery,  less  than  one  half  of  the  bills  are 
put  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  most  patients  preferring  to> 
pay  personally,  even  if  it  be  by  instalments,  while  the 
proportion  of  bad  debts  in  the  bills  entrusted  to  collectors- 
is  not  so  high  as  has  been  represented.  In  fact,  to  compare 
commercially  the  sixpenny  practice  with  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice with  a  collector  Is  somewhat  absurd  to  one  who  knows 
anything  of  Manchester.  Further,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  all  sixpenny  practices  are  cash  practices.  We  know  of 
many  cases  where  big  bills  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
by  sixpences.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  collec-toi 
system  is  generally  recognized  as  on  the  whole  fair  to  both 
patient  and  doctor,  whereas  the  sixpenny  practice  is 
exceptional,  and  absolutely  sets  at  naught  the  recognized 
professional  custom.  The  sixpenny  practice  is  an 
attempt,  by  underselling,  to  obtain  patients  who  cannot 
be  obtained  by  merit.  It  is  generally  started  by  a  new- 
comer in  a  district  as  a  means  of  alienating  patients  from, 
older  practitioners.  A  connexion  is  thus  rapidly  worked 
up  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then,  either  the  fees  are  raised  or 
the  practice  is  sold  for  an  absurdly  high  amount  to  some 
incautious  beginner.  We  know  of  half  a  dozen  instances 
of  this  in  a  small  district  outside  Manchester. 

It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  sixpenny  practice  is 
quite  as  good  commercially  as  much  of  the  club  practice, 
and  yet  the  one  is  banned  and  the  other  allowed.  Now  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Manchester  practitioners  are 
enamoured  of  club  practice  even  at  its  best,  the  only  thing 
in  its  favour  being  the  certainty  of  a  fixed  though  smalF 
income.  The.  Medical  Guild  has  done  some  good  work  in 
this  connexion ;  years  ago  it  saw  that,  in  spite  of  some 
grave  objections,  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  club- 
system,  and  after  careful  inquiry  it  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  patients  at  a  lower  rate  than 
4s.- a  year  for  adult  males.  Its  "dub  pledge,"  which  was 
numerously  signed,  was  an  undertaking  not  to  accept  any 
clubs  at  a  lower  rate  than  4s.  for  adult  males  and  not  to 
oppose  any  doctor  who  then  had  clubs  below  4s.  if'  he- 
applied  for  an  increase.  This,  of  couree,  only  applied  to 
the  Manchester  districts  ;  another  rate  might  be  advisable 
in  other  districts.  A  statement  has  appeared  in  the 
Lancashire  Daily  Post  to  the  effect  that  Preston  practi- 
tioners are  willing  to  accept  33.  6d.  a  year  for  women  and" 
even  less  for  children,  and  that  even  this,  which  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  past,  is  likely  to  be  resisted  strongly.  We 
can  hardly  understand  how  such  a  rate  can  pay  even  if 
midwifery  be  excluded  ;  much  less  can  it  be  understood 
why  women  should  be  taken  at  lower  rates  than  men,  from 
whom  4s.  is  demanded,  for  the  amount  of  attendance  re- 
quiredbywomen  iscertainlyrauch  greater.  Local  conditions 
must  of  course  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  may  be  im- 
possible after  the  low  rates  of  the  past  to  obtain  unanimity 
all  at  once  for  a  satisfactory  increaee  at  Preston ;  but 
clubs  for  women  at  3s.  6d.  would  be  strongly  condemned 
at  Manchester,  and  the  Preston  practitioners  would  have 
all  the  support  that  Manchester  can  give  if  they  were  to 
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demand  5s.  for  women's  cluba.  The  present  attitude  of 
Manchester  men  is  that  clubs  at  any  rates  are  an  unavoid- 
able evil,  though  of  course  as  long  as  they  exist  they  will 
be  sought  after,  and  provided  they  are  only  taken  at  rates 
generally  agreed  on  as  consistent  with  proper  treatment  of 
patients,  it  would  be  folly  to  ban  those  who  hold  them. 
But  none  of  these  half-excuses  can  apply  to  the  sixpenny 
doctor.  We  deny  the  necessity  for  Buoh  practice  in  Man- 
chester districts ;  we  are  confident  that  the  collector 
system  described,  and  even  the  objectionable  4s.  club 
system  for  adult  males,  are  both  more  remunerative  and 
more  consistent  with  proper  treatment  of  patients  than 
'  the  sixpenny  practice,  and,  what  is  not  the  least  important 
thing,  they  are  free  from  the  taint  of  underselling  and 
anfair  competition  which  unavoidably  attaches  to  the 
sixpenny  doctor  in  Manchester. 


£mrt&  Welts. 


Dairy  Farms  and  the  Milk  Standard. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Carmarthenshire 
"Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Carmarthen  Professor  C. 
Bryner  Jones,  the  newly-appointed  Professor  in  Agri- 
culture at  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith, 
initiated  a  debate  on  Some  Problems  relating  to  Milk 
Production.  He  commented  on  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  declared  that  milk  sold  as 
^uch  mast  contain  3  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  and  8.5  per 
cent,  oi  solids  other  than  butter  fat,  and  attempted  to 
-show  that  circumstances  sometimes  arose  which  had  a 
considerable  influence  en  the  natural  constitution  of  milk. 
It  was  of  equal  importance  to  dairy  farmers  and  local 
•authorities  to  know  what  those  circumstances  were.  In 
the  law  courts  occasionally  milk  producers  had  been 
prosecuted  when,  if  an  investigation  had  been  made  into 
•the  cases,  probably  this  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Inference  was  made  to  the  various  causes  affecting  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk — amongst  others,  the  breed 
of  the  cattle,  the  time  of  the  year,  the  time  of  calving, 
•feeding,  the  weather,  and  some  other  causes.  He  then 
dealt  with  some  experiments  carried  out  under  his.euper- 
vision  at  the  Armstrong  College,  Newcascle-on-Tyne 
(where  he  was  previously  engaged  as  lecturer),  on  the 
•feeding  of  dairy  cows.  It  was  found  that  increasing  the 
ration  of  concentrated  feed  did  not  increase  the  milk  on 
the  Whole,  except  temporarily;  neither  did  it  improve  its 
quality.  The  use  of  concentrated  food  on  grass  was  not 
to  be  recommended,  except  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  .grass  was  becoming  stale.  Brewers'  grains  were 
found  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk  considerably,  and  there 
were  certain  indications  that  they  somewhat  decreased 
the  quality  at  first.  It  was  shown  that  when  the  intervals 
between  milking  were  equal  the  morning  milk  of  the  herd 
was  of  much  better  quality  than  when  the  intervals  were 
unequal. 

Mr.  Walter  Jones,  Bangor,  urged  farmers  to  make 
the  most  of  the  experimental  farm  of  the  college  at 
Aberystwith,  and  not  to  look  upon  such  institutions  with 
suspicion. 

The  Chairman  said  the  farmers  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  local  authorities  in  respect 
of  their  milk.  Unquestionably  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
■  in  error  by  inspectors.  One  of  them  recently  stated 
that  30  per  cent,  cf  cows  that  were  milked,  and  whose 
milk  was  consumed  in  towns,  suffered  from  tuberculosis. 
Sweeping  assertions  like  that  did  farmers  a  good  deal  of 
harm.  A  dairy  association  for  the  county,  if  worked  like 
the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Society,  would  be  successful. 
Thirty  milk  churns,  where  there  used  to  be  one  fifteen 
years  ago,  now  daily  travelled  up  and  down  the  line ; 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  co-operate  effec- 
tively. 

Professor  Jones,  in  his  reply,  said  that  the  statement  as  to 
tuberculosis  referred  to  the  country  generally,  and  strongly 
urged  dairy  farmers  to  co-operate  as  the  Chairman  had 
suggested.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  now  in  its 
possession  a  very  considerable  amount  of  evidence  in 
regard  to  milk,  and  in  coneequenee  ol  representations 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  elsewhere  the  Board  had 
issued  an  order  that  authorities  should  not  prosecute  in 
any  case  without  making  a  very  careful  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  milk  was  produced. 


Urdatift, 


The  Judicial  Pboceedinos  ok  the  Iri*h  Local 
.  Government  Board. 
We   referred   recently  to  the   objectionable  Continental 
system  adopted  at  inquiries  by  certain  inspectors  of  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  and  we  now  propose  to 
give  some  further  examples. 

An  inquiry  upon  oath  was  held  on  July  11th,  at  the 
Dunshaughlan  Workhouse,  regarding  the  death  of  a 
labourer  named  Lynch  in  that  institution  from  pneu- 
monia. The  inquiry  was  called  for  by  the  guardians. 
Dr.  Dickinson  was  acting  as  temporary  medical  officer  of 
the  workhouse,  and  we  presume  of  the  dispsnsary  district 
as  well.  He  was  called  to  see  this  man  on  May  11th. 
The  person  who  came  for  him  had  no  ticket,  but,  as  is 
usual  in  Ireland,  the  dispensary  doctor  did  not  send  him 
for  one,  but  attended  at  once.  Some  days  later,  as  the 
friends  said  the  man  was  delirious  and  unmanageable,  he 
advised  them  to  send  the  patient  into  the  workhouse 
infirmary,  and  said  he  would  make  arrangements  with  the 
nurse  to  have  a  bed  ready  for  him. 

The  family,  having  the  usual  horror  of  the  workhouse 
hospital,  objected,  and  the  doctor  aeems  to  have  taken  no 
further  steps,  but  after  his  departure  they  sent  the 
patient  on  an  outside  car  accompanied  by  three  other 
men  to  the  workhouse  some  five  miles  distant. 

On  his  arrival  there  without  any  official  order  for  admis- 
sion, his  conduct  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  master 
legarded  him  as  a  lunatic  whose  friends  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  the  trouble  of  him,  and  he  refused  to  admit  him.  The 
man  remained  outside  for  three  hours  until  the  arrival  of 
a  Mr.  Duffy,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  arid  he  was 
then  admitted,  but  died  two  days  later. 

What  we  complain  of  ia  that  at  the  inquiry  the  inspector 
tried  to  fasten  upon  Dr.  Dickinson  the  responsibility  for 
not  having  ordered  the  workhouse  master  to  send  out  the 
ambulance,  and  put  a  series  of  questions  to  him  just  such 
as  a  French  examining  magistrate  would  put  to  a  prisoner 
to  induce  him  to  incriminate  himself.  Dr.  Dickinson 
may  not  have  known,  but  the  inspector  ought  to  have 
known,  that  patients  can  only  be  admitted  to  an  Irish 
workhouse  infirmary  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways,  either  on 
an  order  from  the  relieving  officer,  or,  if  a  case  of  sudden 
and  urgent  necessity,  by  the  master  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility— a  responsibility  which  workhouse  masters  are  not 
fond  of  assuming. 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  no  medical  officer  of  the  union, 
not  even  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  can  direct  a 
patient  to  be  admitted.  The  most  he  can  do  is,  if  he 
think  fit,  to  send  a  note  to  the  relieving  officer  stating  that 
such  a  person  is  a  case  for  hospital  treatment  and  is  fit  for 
removal ;  but  woe  betide  him  if  that  patient  should  die  on 
the  way  or  soon  after  his  admission,  he  will  then  have  to 
stand  a  sworn  inquiry  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  yet 
he  has  no  authority  to  order  the  workhouse  master  or  any 
one  else  to  send  out  the  ambulance.  We  hold  that  it  is 
most  unconstitutional  for  an  inspector  to  try  to  fasten 
blame  upon  a  medical  officer  for  not  doing  what  he  has  no 
legal  power  to  do. 

According  to  the  press  report,  the  inspector  also  heckled 
the  master  into  admitting  that  he  had  committed  an  error 
of  judgement  in  not  taking  the  man  in  at  once.  Here 
again  we  join  issue.  We  regard  the  master's  action  as 
justified,  or  at  least  excused,  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  brought  on  <an  outside  car  with  three  men  to  control 
him,  and  could  not  only  walk,  but  run  and  smoke  his 
pipe. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  courts  have  the 
power  to  deprive  the  accused  of  his  means  of  livelihood 
without  right  of  appeal ;  there  is,  therefore,  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  proceedings  should  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  British  law,  which  presumes  a  man  to  be 
innocent  until  he  is  found  guilty  by  his  peers.  We  are  also 
of  opinion,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  these  inquiries, 
that  many  an  Irish  Poor-law  official  ha3  been  found  guilty 
and  punished  upon  evidence  which  no  judge  would  admit 
or  jury  convict  upon. 

A  few  months  ago  the  porter  of  a  certain  workhouse  was 
charged  with  neglect  of  duty.  The  charges  were  investi- 
gated at  a  meeting  of  the  guardians,  at  which  an  inspector 
tof  the  Local  Government  Board  was  present.  Having 
•heard  the  -evidence,  the  inspector  is  reported  to    have 
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advised  the  guardians  to  dismiss  the  man  on  the  spoti 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Subsequently,  the  Local 
Government  Board  Informed  the  guardians  that  they  had 
no  power  to  dismiss  the  porter,  that  power  resting  with 
the  Local  Government  Board  alone.  The  Board  ordered 
an  inquiry  on  oath.  The  same  inspector  who  had 
already  condemned  the  man  was  sent  down  to  hold  it, 
with  the  natural  consequence  that  the  man  was  dismissed 
by  sealed  order.  Being  only  a  workhouse  porter,  with  a 
salary  of  £10  or  £12  a  year  and  a  large  family,  how  could 
he  dispute  the  autocratic  illegality  of  the  proceedings 
which  deprived  him  of  his  living  on  evidence,  largely 
hearsay,  which  the  British  law  properly  rejects.  Our 
advice  to  any  member  who  happens  to  have  one  of  these 
inquiries  held  upon  him  is  to  employ  a  solicitor  to  defend 
him  who  will  not  allow  him  to  answer  illegal  questions  or 
questions  tending  to  incriminate  him,  and  will  see  that 
he  gets  some  show  of  ordinary  justice. 


Htnilattit. 

Post-graduate  Classes,  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 
During  this  year  two  terms — one  in  January,  a  second 
in  May  and  June — have  already  been  held,  and  have 
proved  most  successful.  The  experience  of  last  year 
showed  that  the  medical  men  who  attended  the  winter 
and  spring  courses  were  drawn  mostly  from  the  city  and 
surrounding  districts,  whereas  those  who  selected  the 
autumn  course  not  only  included  a  large  number  of 
country  practitioners  from  the  we3t  of  Scotland,  but  also 
graduates  from  abroad,  or  from  considerable  distances. 
In  making  arrangements  for  the  autumn  session  begin- 
ning on  Tuesday,  September  3rd,  the  staff  has  tried  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  latter  by  concentrating 
the  courses  within  the  period  of  one  month,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  filling  up  each  day,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  time  table  has  been  carefully  arranged 
so  as  to  avoid  the  hours  of  meeting  interfering 
with  one  another.  The  postgraduate  demonstrations  at 
the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  have  been  much  appreciated 
by  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
staff  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  made  the  classes 
thoroughly  practical.  They  take  the  form  of  demonstra- 
tions rather  than  "clinical"  lectures,  and  everything  has 
been  done  to  keep  them  well  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
hospital,  owing  to  the  crowd  of  patients  seeking  relief 
within  its  walls,  and  the  abundant  opportunities  the 
wards  afford  of  studying  disease  in  all  its  phases,  is 
specially  well  adapted  for  the  carrying  on  of  post-graduate 
medical  classes.  The  Managers  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment in  their  desire  to  establish  a  method  of  further 
utilizing  the  experience  of  their  staff  and  the  clinical 
field  at  their  disposal.  Their  endeavour  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  first 
instance,  but  ultimately  to  the  profit  of  the  public,  who 
quickly  appreciate  the  services  of  men  who  are  ambitious 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  medical  know- 
ledge. Particulars  of  the  course  will  be  found  In  our 
advertising  columns ;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
syllabus  will  include — 

1.  Opening  lecture  by  Sir  Almroth  E.  Wright,  M.D..  F.R.S. 

2.  Clinical  Medicine:  (a)  X.  K.  Manro,  M.D.  (b)  J.  IT. 
Cowan,  M.I). 

3.  Clinical  Surgery:  (a)  John  Barlow,  F  K  C.S.  (0)  Mr. 
Bo.therfo.rd.     (c)  &..  N.  McGregor,  M.D.,  F.F  P  S.G. 

4.  Haematology :  Walter  K   Hunter.  M.D.,  D  So. 

5  Surgical  Diseases  of  theVrinary  Organs  :  David  Nemna  n, 
M.D. 

6.  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine:  John  Henderson, 
M.D. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kir  :  J.  K^rr  I.ove,  M.D. 

8.  Demonstrations  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye : 
A.  M.  RamBay,  M  D. 

9.  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Xose  :  Robert  Fnllerton,  M.D. 

10.  Anaesthetics  :  J.  King  Patrick,  M.D. 

11.  Gynaecological  Pa'.hology :  \V   D.  MaefarUne.  M.B.,  CM. 

12.  K.eatro-Tlierapoutics  :  James  R.  Riddell,  L  PC.  P.,  etc. 
13.'  Gynaecology:  Uilfour  Mai  --shall,  M  D. 

14.  Opsrative  Surgsry :  l'otcr  Paterson,  M  B.,  CM. 

15.  Bacteriology  :  David  M'Crorio,  1.  PC.  P.,  etc. 

The  Lord  Provost  will  take  the  chair  at  the  opening 
lecture.  It  will  facilitate  arrangements  if  those  desirous 
of  attending  any  of  the  classes  will  apply  to  Dr.  J.  Moxton 
Thorn,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary,  who  will 
enrol  members,  supply  copies  of   the  syllabus,  and  give 


any  further  information  desired.  Some  of  the  classes 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  number ;  it  is  therefore 
to  be  noted  that  enrolment  to  these  will  be  made  in  the- 
order  of  application. 

Physical  Condition  of  Children  in  Glasgow  Boabd 

Schools. 
A  report  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  and  Captain  A.  Foster 
on  a  collection  of  statistics  as  to  the  physical  condition  of 
children  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  School  Board 
for  Glasgow  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  a  number 
of  tables  and  diagrams,  in  which  are  shown  the  weights 
and  heights  of  72.857  children,  aged  from  5  to  18,  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  house  they  come  from,  and  their 
average  weight  and  height  as  compared  to  the  Anthropo- 
metric Committee's  standard  for  each  age.  The  results 
cf  this  inquiry  should  prove  interesting  as  showing  the 
effects  of  overcrowding  on  the  physique  of  children,  and 
it  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
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Moir  Memorial  Fund. 
The  following  gentlemen  have,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta,  agreed  to  serve 
as  members  of  a  Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Major  D.  M.  Moir,  f.M.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the 
Medical  College,  Calcutta,  who  died  of  septicaemia  con- 
tracted in  the  execution  of  his  public  duties,  as  related  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  on  June  29th  last,  p.  1567. 
Subscriptions  are  invited  from  his  friends  and  admirers, 
and  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer.  It  is  hoped  that  suffi- 
cient money  will  be  received  to  found  a  prize  or  to  endow 
a  bed,  after  providing  for  a  tablet  and  portrait  in  the 
College  Hospital. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  J.  Drury,  I. M.S.,  President. 

Major  F.  J.  Maynard,  I.M  S. 
,,      R.  Bird,  I.  M.S.  CLE. 
,,      C.  P  Stevens,  1  M.S. 
,,      W.  J.  Buchanan,  I.M.S. 

Rai  Bahadur  Dr.  Koylash  Chandia  Bose,  CI  E. 

Pai  Bahadur  Dr.  Devendra  Natb  Roy. 

Dr.  Suresh  P.   Sarbadhicarv,   Treasurer,  791,   Ahmers» 
Street. 

Dr.  Dwijendra  Nath  Moitra. 

Assistant-Snrgeon  Jotish  Ch.  Musts  '. 

Captain  F.  P.  Connor,  I.  M.S.       >  Honorary  Secretaries, 

Rai  Bahadur  Dr.  HiraLal  Basu  )'        Medical  College. 

Pla..ue. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  His  Majesty  the  King 
to  the  Governor-General  of  India,  was  published  simul- 
taneously in  Simla  and  in  London. 

Buckingham  Palace, 

August  13th,  1907. 
My  dear  Viceroy, — I  have  followed  with   anxious 
interest  the  later  course  of  that  epidemic  of  plague 
by  which  India  has  for  eleven  years  past  been  so 
sorely  afflicted. 

The  welfare  cf  my  Indian  subjects  must  ever  be  to 
me  an  object  of  high  concern,  and  I  am  deeply  moved 
when  I  think  of  the  misery  that  has  been  borne  with 
such  silent  patience  in  all  those  stricken  homes. 

I  am  well  aware  how  unremitting  have  been  the 
efforts  of  your  Excellency's  predecessors  and  yourself 
to  make  out  the  causes  of  the  pestilence  and  to  miti- 
gate its  effects. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the  further 
measures  now  being  prepared  by  your  Excellency,  in 
consultation  with  zealous  and  able  ollicers,  may  be 
crowned  with  merciful  success. 

I  desire  you  to  communicate  this  expression  of  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  my  Indian  subjects. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Viceroy,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Edward  R.  and  I. 

The  nature  of  the  further  measures  to  which  His  Majesty 
refers  are  partly  explained  in  the  CorretponJtnce  regarding 
Measures  for  th-  Prevention  of  Plague,1  issued  as  a  parlia- 
mentary paper  this  week,  and  partly,  as  it  would  appear  by 
certain  letters  published  by  the  Viceroy  and  Government 
of  India,  of  which  only  abstracts  telegraphed  by  Reuter  are 
at,  present  available  in  this  country. 
~   '  Cd.  ?j>:.    Price  6jd. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Governor-General  of  India  had  its  origin  in  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  presented  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  in  July,  1905. 

Memorandum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
(July,  1905). 

1.  The  College  is  aware  that  the  Government  is  closely  fol- 
lowing the  increasing  mortality  from  plague  In  India.  The 
College,  nevertheless,  ventures  to  draw  attention  to  the  grave 
danger,  not  only  to  India  but  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  which 
arises  from  an  epidemic  of  such  vast  proportions  and  prolonged 
duration. 

2.  The  total  number  of  recorded  deaths  from  plague  in  India 
daring  1896,  the  first  year  of  the  present  epidemic,  was  30,000. 
In  many  weeks  of  last  year,  1904,  the  mortality  amounted  to 
over  30,000  a  week,  and  the  total  mortality  from"the  disease  for 
that  year  was  1  040,000.  This  year,  687,705  deaths  from  plague 
were  recorded  for  the  first  four  months.  The  fact  that  the 
major  portion  of  this  appalling  mortality  is  at  present  confined 
to  the  Punjab,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Bombay 
Presidency  increases  the  gravity  of  the  outlook.  Tbe  Punjab, 
as  is  well  known,  has  a  population  of  less  than  27  millions,  ont 
of  which  it  lost  last  yoar  350  C00,  so  that  one  person  in  every  77 
died  of  plague.  The  intensity  of  the  planus  epidemic  in  the 
Punjab  will  perhaps  be  better  realize!  if  it  is  stated  that  the 
same  proportionate  mortality  in  the  British  Isles  would  mean 
a  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  people  from  plagun  in  the 
year.  The  most  severe  epide  Die  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Eagland 
(1848-49)  caused  a  mortality  of  54  000  in  the  year,  a  number 
thought  appalling  at  the  time. 

The  mortality  from  plague  in  India  has  become  greater  in 
each  successive  year  for  nine  years,  the  year  1900  excepted  ; 
and  since  1896  nearly  four  million  persons  have  died  of  the 
disease.  The  history  of  epidemics  of  plague  shows  that  the 
disease  may  continue  prevalent  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  that 
we  cannot  at  present  look  forward  to  an  early  cessation  of  this 
epidemic.  The  calamity  in  the  proportions  it  has  already 
attained  is  comparable  to  the  most  terrible  pestilences  recorded 
in  history — such  as  the  plague  of  1348  (often  called  the  Black 
Death),  which  completely  altered  the  social  conditions  of 
Ensland  and  of  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  or  to  the  epidemic  of 
the  time  of  Justinian,  which  lasted  52  years. 

3.  Sinc3l348no  equally  destructive  outbreak  of  plague  has 
been  recorded— at  all  events  in  Western  literature.  If  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  history  of  former  great 
epidemics,  that  now  in  progress  is  not  likely  to  remain  con- 
tiaed  to  the  districts  in  which  it  at  present  prevails  or  even  to 
India.  The  continuance  of  the  plaguo  constitutes,  therefore, 
a  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  E-npire  and  to  other  countries. 

4.  Besides  the  bacteriological  study  of  the  disease  which  is 
now  in  progress,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  subject 
which  require  to  be  investigated,  and  even  the  bacteriology 
needs  a  larger  sta/Tof  observers 

5  In  view  of  the  exceptional  conditions  of  this  great  cala- 
mity, and  the  inadequacy  of  the  sanitary  service  of  India  as  at 
present  organized  to  meet  them,  we  submit  that  a  Bpecial 
sanitary  service  might  be  instituted,  consisting  of  trained 
parsons  who  should  be  able  to  carry  out  those  measures 
which  have  elsewhere  been  found  useful  in  coping  with  the 
disease.  A  service  of  this  kind  would  be  a  most  important 
audition  to  the  present  sanitary  system.  Some  time  would 
elapse  before  it  could  be  fully  at  work,  but  if  begun  at  once  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  soon  become  an  efficient  means  of 
checking  the  present  epidemic  and  of  preventing  any  new  one 
from  attaining  similar  proportions. 

6.  The  cost  of  an  efficient  organization  would  necessarily  be 
great,  but  it  would  be  small  compared  with  the  losses  now 
incurred.  The  pecunia'y  loss  to  the  country  of  the  industrial 
productiveness  of  a  million  persons  can  hardly  bs  estimated, 
but  must  be  very  large.  U'ave  economical  conditions  are 
apparently  already  arising  in  the  worst  infected  provinces. 
Accounts  are  given  of  the  increasing  scarcity  of  labourers 
for  agricultural  purposes,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  work- 
people for  the  mills,  the  general  rise  in  the  pricj  of  unskilled 
labour  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  and  last — but  not 
least— the  unfavourable  eft'est  which  the  epidemic  is  producing 
on  recruiting.  Ai  the  epidemic  continues,  the  social  and 
economical  disorganization  which  followed  former  great 
epidemics  of  plague  is  likely  to  occur. 

7.  We  beg  leave  to  submit  that  some  such  scheme  as  the 
following  might  b3  instituted^  In  the  first  instance,  four  or 
five  administrative  centres  might  be  organized  in  places  whioh 
have  been  yearly  attacked  with  plague.  A  medical  depart- 
ment should  be  formed,  the  officers  of  which  should  be  familiar 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people.  This  depart- 
ment should  consist  of  ofli  3ers  of  the  med  ical  services  in  Ind  ia, 
as  well  as  the  physicians  sent  out  for  special  plague  duty. 
These  should  direct  and  supervise  a  numerous  corps  of  native 
medical  persons   male  and  female. 

This  Medical  l)3pa'tm9nt  should  ba  subdivided  into  three 
Sections,  A,  B,  and  C. 

Section  A.— The  duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  Section 
would  be  : 

(1)  To  obtain  information  as  early  as  possible  of  cises  of 
plague  or  suspected  plague  in  hu-can  beings  and  in 
animals. 


(2)  To  Inquire  Into  and  report  on  the  circumstances  under 

which  every  plague  case  has  occurred  aDd  the  method 
by  which  the  house  becomes  infected  or  maintains 
its  infection. 

(3)  To  record  the  Information  obtained. 

This  section  would  be  in  each  place  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Plague  Organization,  and  would  gather  most 
valuable  epidemiological  facts  which  could  be  made  use  of  at 
the  time  or  afterwards. 

Saction  B.— The  duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  Section 
would  be : 

(1)  To  disinfect  the  house  or  hut,  when  death  or  recovery 

has  taken  place,  with  an  approved  fumigating  appa- 
ratus, such  as  would  be  capable  of  destroying  rats, 
bugs,  fleas,  and  all  insects  In  the  house,  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  the  plague  microbe.  The  fumigating 
operation  should  be  capable  of  being  carried 
out  without  the  removal  from  the  house  of 
any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  of  being  effected 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours,  so  that  the 
inmates  should  not  be  kept  out  of  their  houses  for 
more  than  a  day  at  the  most.  Houses  in  which 
plague-infected  rats  are  fonnd  should  be  treated  as 
infected  with  plague. 

(2)  To  destroy  rats  generally  by  regular  and  systematic 

methods. 

(3)  To  carry  out  general  administrative  and  prophylactic 

measures. 

Section  C. — The  duties  of  the  medical  officers  of  this  Section 
would  be  to  carry  out  laboratory  work  in  close  association 
with  Sections  A  and  B,  namely  : 

(1)  Diagnosis  of  doubf  ul  ca^es. 

(2)  Bacteriological    examination    of    rats    to   ascertain   if 

plague  infected. 

(3)  Such  bacteriological  work  as  may  be  suggested  from 

head  quarters  or  by  local  circumstances. 

To  each  of  these  administrative  centres,  when  in  full 
working  order,  might  be  drafted  a  number  of  European  and 
native  medical  officers  to  study  and  learn  tbe  system,  so  that 
the  organization  would  be  gradually  created,  developed,  and 
extended  to  localities  most  in  need  of  it,  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  disea^n  without  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
natives.  Tbe  centres,  though  acting  independently,  according 
to  local  reqiirements,  should  be  under  tbe  direction  of  a 
special  plague  department  at  head  quarters  to  co-ordinate  the 
whole  and  secure  continuous  and  effective  action 

8  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  organization  might 
become  of  permanent  use  to  the  sanitation  of  India  after  the 
termination  of  the  plague  epidemic 

9.  The  publication  of  a  monthly  circular  giving  full  in- 
formation of  the  prevalence  and  general  statistics  of  plague  in 
all  the  regions  where  it  is  reported  to  exist  would  be  valuable, 
since  the  checking  of  epidemic  diseases  is  promoted  by  full 
information  about  them  The  Colonial  Office  already  publishes 
statistics  as  to  plague  in  the  pnblic  press  of  this  conDtry— a 
precedent  that  might  well  be  loll  iwed  by  the  India  Office. 

10.  The  College  further  begs  to  express  its  willingness  to 
assist  the  Government  by  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  which  has  been  constituted,  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

Richard  Douglas  Powell,  President. 
J.  F  Payne 

Js'ORMAN    MOORE 

Patrick  Manso.V. 

john  anderson. 

W.  J.  R.  Simpson. 

Edward  Liveing,  Registrar. 
July2lst,  1905. 

This  memorandum  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Government  of  India  on  August  18th,  1905, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Government  ia  dated  Simla,  Mny  2nd, 
1907.  The  reply  criticized  the  memorandum  unfavour- 
ably, but  explained  that  the  delay  in  reply  was  due  to 
the  necessity  for  awaiting  the  replies  of  local  govern- 
ments to  a  reference  which  had  already  been  made  by 
the  Government  of  India.  That  Government  had,  however, 
on  January  17th,  1906,  issaed  a  memorandum  clearly 
stating  that  all  measures  against  plague  depended  for 
their  success  upon  the  h>  arty  eo  operation  of  the  people, 
indicating  the  limitations  of  disinfection,  and  that 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the  improved  fanita- 
tion  in  the  towns,  the  evacuation  of  houses  in 
village?,  and  the  systematic  destrustion  of  rats.  In 
May,  1906,  the  G overnruent  of  India  consulted  the  local 
governments  as  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  regarding  the  organization  of  a  special 
sanitary  service  to  cope  with  plague.  The  local  govern- 
ments were  practically  unanimous  in  condemning  a 
special  organization,  pointing  out  that  suitable  organiza- 
tions for  coping  with  the  epidemic  already  existed,  and 
that,  although  the  executive  might  need  strengthening  in 
many  cases,  it  was  cot  desirable  to  i-npert  physicians 
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from  England.  Most  of  the  local  governments,  however, 
agreed  that  the  general  sanitary  service  in  India  required 
development,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  time  could  be  met 
by  the  employment  of  natives  of  India.  The  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  had,  it  was 
«dded,  submitted  proposals  for  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  sanitary  service  on  these  jines,  and  contemplating 
the  employment  of  natives  of  India  with  European  qualifi- 
cations as  medical  officers  of 'health  in  the  larger  towns, 
of  specially  qualified  native  assistant  surgeons  in  the 
'smaller  towns,  and  of  native  sanitary  inspectors  through- 
out the  country.  The  scheme  was  under  consideration  at 
-the  time  the  dispatch  was  written.  The  Government  of 
India  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  shortly  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  practicable  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  contended  'with,  and 
^trmmarized  its  conclusions  in  the  following  Words  :  "  In 
the  administration  of  plague  we  must  rely,  at  any  rate  for 
\he  present,  upon  improved  sanitation  in  towns,  and  upon 
-ijhe  co-operation  of  the  people  in  the  evaluation  of  villages, 
the  destruction  of  rats  and  such  other  measures  as  our 
■farther  investigations  may  suggest." 

A  resolution  of  the  Government  of  India  dated  Calcutta, 
tftfiftt&ry  17th,' 1906,  laying  down  the  general. principles 
upon  which  sanitary  measures  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  plague  could  be  undertaken,  was  annexed  to 
this  dispatch.  These  measures  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows : 

\.- Destruction  ■  of  Bats—  Experience  recently  acquired  in 
India  warranted  the  belief  that  the  systematic  destruction  of 
rats  promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  measure-  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  plague. 

2.  Housing  improvements,  especially  the  demolition  of  in- 
sanitary quarters,  the  widening  of  and  improved  paving  of 
streets,  the  enforcement  of  simple  building  rules,  and  better 
■systems  of  drainage  and  conservancy. 

3.  Disinfection. — Though  in  theory  the  disinfection  of  both 
houses  and  clothing  took  a  high  place  among  preventive 
measures,  and  In  cases  of  pneumonic  plague  must  ba  regarded 
fas  imperative,  its  full  utility  was  seen  only  in  towns  where  the 
'disease  had  not  established  itself.  In  villages  the  disinfection 
of  houses  was  seldom  of  much  use,  while  in  towns  where 
plague  had  become  indigenous  the  difficulty  of  completely 
excluding  rats  led  to  constant  reinfection. 

4.  Evacuation. — Of  the  various  measures  hitherto  adopted 
for  arresting  an  outbreak  of  plague  none  had  proved  so 
efficacious  as  the  prompt  evacuation  of -the  affected  locality  ; 
in  villages,  if  accompanied  by  systematic  destruction  of  rats, 
•it  was  probably  the  only  means  of  effectually  combating  the 
disease  ;  it  was,  however,  essential  that  it  should  be  thorough, 
for  if  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  remained  the  disease 
continued  to  Bpread. 

5.  Inspection  of  Travellers. — Though  the  inspection  of 
travellers  by  railway,  road,  and  steamship  was  often  suc- 
cessful, it  was  of  most  value  in  protecting  limited' areas.  The 
mere  inspection  of  persons  arriving  by  steamer  was-of  littie 
use  unless  the  rat3  on  board  the  vessel  were  destroyed  or  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  shore.  A  segregation  camp  for  the 
detention  of  the  sick  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  inspec- 
tion station,  but  persons  not  actually  suffering  from  the 
disease  should  not  be  detained. 

6.  Quarantine. — Though  experience  proved  that  the  spread 
of  plague  by  human' beings  might  be  prevented  by  quarantine, 
that  measure  could  seldom  be  applied,  except  by  the  people 
themselves  in  villages  ;  it  was  not  applicable  to  towns. 

7.  Segregation  of  the  Sick.—  The  first  few  cases  imported 
into  a  plague-free  town  should  be  segregated,  and  cases  of 
pneumonic  plague  which  was  directly  infectious  from  man  to 
man  ought  always  to  be  segregated,  but  in  the  bubonic  form 
the  necessity  might  be  avoided  provided  the  surroundings  of 
the  patient  could  be  kept  clean  aad  free  from  rats. 

8.  Segregation  of  Contacts. — "Where  the  segregation  of 
persons  \\!:o  have  been  in  contact  with  a  patient  suffering 
from  bubonic  plague  could  be  Carried  out  With  the  good  will  of 
the  people,  it  was  useful,  but  whore  coercion  had  to  be 
employed  more  harm  than  good  was  likely  to  result. 

9.  Inoculation.— Inoculation  with  the  prophylactic  fluid 
made  at  the  I'arel  laboratory  was  of  value  not  merely  as  a 
protective  against  blague,  but  also  as  a  raitigator  of  the 
violence  of  an  attack.  TUB  extent  to  which  inoculation  could 
be  carried  out  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  popular 
wentiment  in  its'favouror  against  it. 

On  July  26th,  1907,  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  to 
the  Government  of  India's  letter  of  May  2nd,  1907,  by  a 
dispatch  whioh' begins  by  reciting  the  chief  topics  men- 
tioned above,  and  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  certain 
points. 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  service,  Mr.  Morley  points 
out  that  the  reports  of  the  local  governments  "  frankly 
recognize    that    (he    general    'sanitary  1  service  1  requires 


development,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  times  can  be  met 
by  the  employment  of  natives  Of  the  country." 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  that  the  bacteriology  of  plague  reqnires  a 
larger  staff  of  observers,  and  to  the  Government  of  India's 
statement  that  it  has  met  promptly  every  demand  inade 
by  the  Plague  Research  Committee  for  more  workers  in 
this  field  of  research,  Mr.  Morley  says:  "  The  work  done 
by  the  Committee  has  been  eminently  fruitful  in  scientific 
results,  and  bears  out  your  opinion  that  investigations  of 
the  kind,  to  be  successful,  require  to  be  conducted 
by  experts  working  in  properly-equipped  laboratories. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  with  my  concurrence,  to 
improve  and  strengthen,  at  considerable  cost,  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Morley  then  gogs  on  as  follows : 

"  I  desire  to  record  my  sense  of  the  service  which  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  rendered,  and  of  the 
obligation  which  rests  on  the  responsible  authorities  to 
exhaust  every  possible  means  of  combating  plague.  The 
particular  suggestions  offered  by  them  may,  as  you  point 
out,  have  been  anticipated  by  measures  already  in  force  in 
India,  or  else  may  be  nnsuited  to  local  circumstances. 
Your  prolonged  experience  in  dealing  with  the  disease  and 
your  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
people,  enable  you  to  «ay  with  unrivalled  authority  what 
is  the  best  form  of  sanitary  organization,  what  measures 
are  expedient  and  can  be  enforced  with  good  results,  and 
at  what  point  intervention  becomes  mischievous  and 
dangerous.  But  the  fact  that  plague  has  been'  fatally  active 
in  India  over  eleven  years,  that  the  numberof  victims 
exceeds  5  i  millions,  that  its  virulence  is  unabated,  and  its 
progress  uncontrolled,  necessarily  give  rise  to;  doubt  as  to 
whether  everything  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  by  the 
responsible  authorities,  and  whether  the  last  word  of 
medical  science andadministrativeskillhasreallybeen said. 
I  wish  with  you  that  your  efforts  were  attended  with  a 
greater  measure  of  success.  The  conclusion  expressed  in 
the  resolution  of  January,  1905,  that '  in  the  last  resort  all 
preventive  measures  depend  for  their  success  upon  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  themselves,'  while  it 
defines  the  conditions  of  success,  does  not  affect  the 
obligations  resting  upon  the  governing  powers  of  the 
country  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
measures,  and  win  acceptance  for  them  by  skilled  and 
considerate  adniinstration.  I  desire  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  means 
acceptable  to  the  people  and  give  aid  to  the  sufferers.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  at  an  early  date  the  proposals 
which  are  under  your  consideration  for  extending  the 
1  general  sanitary  service  by  the  increased  employment  of 
qualified  natives  of  the  country  as  medical  officers  of 
health  and  sanitary  inspectors.  Within  reasonable  limits 
j  of  cost,  any  proposals  of  the  kind  which  you  may  submit 
will  have  my  cordial  support." 
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Suppression  of  Venereal  Diseases. — Mountaineering  and 
Alcohol. — New  T'nicersity  Institutes. 
With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases 
doctors  and  schoolmasters  have  for  some  time  endea- 
voured to  impress  on  the  public,  especially  on  the  younger 
members  of  the  community,  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tional and  constitutional  harm  done  by  gonorrhoea  and 
syphilis.  Prostitutes  have  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  police,  and  are  subjected  to  a  modieal  examination 
twice  a  week.  This  measure  is  only  partly  approved, 
because  infection  may  take  place  shortly  after  the  exami- 
nation. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  detain 
the  prostitutes,  as  there  is  as  yet  no  place  for  the,  purpose. 
The  number  of  prostitutes  under  supervision  in  Vienna 
is  upwards  oi  25,000,  aDd,  according  to  the  statistics  Of  the 
police  doctors,  each  of  these  is  infected  at  least  three 
times  a  year.  They  must  produce  a  ticket  of  health  if 
requested'  to  do  so,  and  this  is  valid  only  for  four  days. 
Moreover,  leotures  on  personal  hygiene  and  the  dangers  of 
sexual  intercourse  arc  delivered  before  the  students  leav- 
ing the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  and  the  working- 
men's  clubs  have  instituted  regular  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  delivered  by  physicians.    Another  very 
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important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  same  direction  since 
the  friendly  societies  and  sick  clubs  have  cometto  recognize 
venereal  disease  as  entitling  the  member  not  only  to  free 
medical  help,  but  also  to  sick  pay.  Hitherto  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  social  importance  of  this  measure  can  be 
easily  understood,  as  formerly  such  patients  resorted  to 
quacks  instead  of  procuring  competent  advice.  As  yet, 
the  effect  of  these  measures  cannot  be.  seen  in  the  statistics. 
On  the  contrary,  more  cases  than  formerly  are  reported 
from  hospitals;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  only  increased 
knowledge  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease  brings 
the  patients  there. 

A  series  of  1.200  mountain  climbers  has  been  examined 
by  Dr.  Schneider  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  their  climbing  capaeity,  and  a  series  of 
questions  has  been  put  to  many  others.  The  main  points 
of  the  inquiry  were :  Do  you  habitually  consume  alcohol  ? 
Do  you  drink  any  of  it  on  your  mountain  tours  ?  When 
and  how  much  do  you  take  ?  Do  you  drink  it  to  quench 
the  thirst  or  to  gain  strength  ?  What  were  its  effects  on 
strength,  body  temperature,  and  psychical  conditions:' 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Schneider  are  that  it  is 
advisable  to  consnme  no  alcohol  on  the  eve  of  and  at  the 
beginning  oi  a  climbing  tour.  As  long  as  continuous 
efforts  and  difficulties  are  to  be  expected  no  alcohol  should 
be  used.  Only  for  a  special  effort  of  mind  and  body  (for 
instance,  to  overcoming  a  final  obstacle)  may  a  dose  of 
alcohol  be  advisable.  In  accidents,  when  a  stimulant  is 
required  in  mountain  disease,  shock  from  a  fall,  alcohol  is 
useful.  Djl  descending,  when  all  difficulties  are  overcome, 
and  when  only  automatic  movements  are  necessary,  many 
mountaineers  find  a  small  dose  of  brandy  a  good  restora- 
tive. The  action  on  the  body  temperature  is  to  lower  it, 
and  on  no  account  should  alcohol  be  used  to  relieve  thirst. 
The  sensation  of  fatigue  after  a  prolonged  tour  is  best 
combated  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  good  cognac  or 
whisky  at  the  first  meal  after  a  short  rest.  Tne  beat 
beverage  during  the  tour  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
majority  to  be  cold  coffee  and  sugar. 

A  magnificent  building  has  just  been  completed  which, 
will  serve  as  part  of  the  new  institutes  devoted  to  the 
researches  required  by  the  extension  of  modern  science. 
!At  a  distance  of  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  general 
■hospital,  a  four-floor  building  with  three  large  fronts  has 
been   erected.      Therein   will   be   situated    the    hygienic 
institute,  with  Professor  Schattenfroh's  lecture  hall,  the 
institute  for  the  history  of  pathology  with  a  large  museum, 
lithe  serum  therapeutic  institute  (under  Professor  Paltauf), 
fend  the  institute  for  examination  of  foodstuffs.    In  the 
fcentre   block  are  two  large  lecture  halls,  each    accom- 
modating  250   students.     In  the  courtyards  and  also  on 
ihe  top  floors,  and  under  the  roofs  of  the  house,  stables 
cor  the  animals  used  for  experiments  have  been  erected. 
The  arrangements  are  the  result  of  very  extensive  studies 
H:  similar  institutions  made  during  the  last  five  years. 
Che  cost  amounts  to  upwards  of  £150,000.     During  this 
intumn  and  winter  only  a  few  of  the  buildings  will  be 
ised,  but  next  spring  all  the  institutes  will  be  ready  for 
ise  and  they  will  then  be  formally  opened. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHER-   EN 
HYGIENE. 
Sir, — At  a  crowded   meeting  in  Section  IV,  snd  also 
t  the  general  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of 
•chool  Hygiene,  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  was 
ut  forward  by  me  and  carried  unanimously  : 
That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained 
to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

Greatly  fearing  that  my  resolution  may  have  the  fate 
I  other  resolutions  and  be  relegated  to  the  pigeonholes 
Hon  this  occasion  of  the  Sanitary  Institute — I  venture 
p  hope  that  it  will  be  considered  by  all  the  Divisions  of 
ie  British  Medical  Association:  for  there  is  no  doubt 
liat  if  an  authoritative  pronouncement  is  made  by  the 
iedical  profession,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to 
•rward  the  movement,  and  whose  members  will  eventu- 
ly  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  medical  inspection 
1  training  colleges  and  afterwards  of  elementary  schools, 


In  support  of  this  resolution,  we  shall  at  once  get  what  we 
ask  for  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  feel  strongly  that  if  the  teaching  of  hygiene  Is  intro- 
duced into  training  colleges— and  this  would  naturally  be 
Included  in  the  medical  inspection  of  the  students — 
medical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  will,  when  its 
turn  comes,  be  carried  out  on  the  very  best  lines,  because 
we  shall  have  healthy  teachers  capable  of  assisting  the 
doctors  intelligently. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  in  order  to  induce  the  Board  oi 
Education  to  give  ita  consent  It  is  very  urgent  that  this 
resolution  should  be  presented  alone.  Successive  Ministers 
have  promised  that  hygiene  shall  be  taught  in  the  ele 
mentary  schools,  provided  we  assure  them  that  we  have 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  it.  We  are  asking  for  the 
means  to  carry  out  this  condition,  which  is  after  all 
quite  reasonable. — I  am,  etc., 
August  20th.  Aim£b  Watt  Smyth. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 

Sir, — It  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  consider  the 
fundamental  significance  of  this  and  other  recent  health 
congresses.  They  indicate  one  of  the  great  movements  of 
the  times.  You  call  it  well,  the  awakening  of  the  sanitary 
conscience  of  the  nation.  Dr.  Jones  of  Claybury  has 
surely  struck  a  note  which  will  arouse  the  members  of  our 
Association  to  take  their  obvious  part  in  it. 

The  industrialism  of  the  last  century,  while  making  the 
British  people  rich  and  numerous,  has  also  made  them 
deteriorate  physically.  Their  rural  physique  has  largely 
become  an  urban  one. 

This  deterioration  has  reached  a  stage  when  a  few,  but 
fortunately  a  rapidly- increasing  number  of,  thoughtful 
persons  are  becoming  unhappy  and  restless  about  it.  This 
for  two  reasons— (1)  the  humanitarian  one,  that  there  is 
much  life-shortening  disease  and  much  suffering  which 
they  feel  could  be  prevented  if  their  own  knowledge  were 
utilized  and  spread ;  (2)  the  patriotic  or  geographical  one, 
that  in  a  few  generations  more  Britain  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  her  own  in  the  ever-pressing,  ever-changing  struggle 
of  the  nations. 

The  remedy  for  our  deterioration  is  not  exactly  to 
remove  the  cause,  for  that  might  be  taken  to  mean 
deserting  manufactures  and  getting  back  to  the  land. 
We  may  see  a  few  thousands  being  induced  back  to 
agriculture,  but  our  millions  must  continue  to  work 
industrially.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  our 
industrial  life  as  nearly  a3  possible  as  healthy  as  an  open- 
air  country  life,  and  it  is  up  to  this  ideal  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  educate  the  people. — I  am,  etc., 

London.  Aug.  21st.  B.  DtJNLOP. 

THE  EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  BILL. 

mr, — While  all  your  readers  will  doubtless  be  ready  to 
receive  with  great  respest  any  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  and  endorsed  by  Sir 
Yietor  Horsley,  the  claim  of  these  authorities  to  expound 
the  mind  oi  the  medical  profession  in  reference  to  the 
Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill  is  surely  somewhat 
excessive.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  Bill  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Divisions  of  the  Association,  and  there- 
fore the  Representatives — at  least,  in  their  capacity  as 
delegates— had  no  title  to  deal  with  the  question.  Hence, 
however  important  may  he  their  finding  as  an  expression 
of  personal  opinion,  it  can  hardly  pretend  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  Association,  much-  less  otthe  "medical  profession.' 
In  any  event,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  profession  will  not 
accept  the  Representatives'  view  that  the  sole  objection  to 
the  Bill  is  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  payment  of 
fees  to  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  notification  is  to  be 
imposed.  What  the  Bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  convert, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  the  private  medical  adviser  of  the 
patient  into  a  public  or  State  official,  bound  under 
penalty  to  carry  information  in  reference  to  his  patient's 
affairs  to  certain  public  authorities.  In  doing  this  it 
necessarily  invades  the  confidential  relationship  which 
exists,  and  which  it  is  in  the  public  interest  should  conr 
tinue  to  exist,  between  patients  and  their  medical  advisers. 
Surely  in  the  maintenance  of  this  relationship  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  profession  desires  to  affirm  not  less 
emphatically  than  the  justice  of  State  payments  for  public 
services.  The  early  compulsory  notification  of  births  may 
be  a  policy  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance.    But 
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when  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  this  policy  by  compelling 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  patient  to  hasten  from  his 
patient's  bedside  to  proclaim  to  certain  officials  what  has 
transpired  in  the  sick-room,  both  the  traditions  and  true 
responsibilities  of  the  profession  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
regarded. To  such  a  demand  the  profession  may  well 
object,  and,  at  least  in  my  judgement,  it  is  this  objection, 
rather  than  the  l; principle"  of  the  Representatives' 
resolution,  that  should  be  put  in  the  forefront— 
I  am,  etc., 
London,  W.,  August  21st.  C.  0.  HAWTHORNE. 


Sip, — Tn  the  report  of  the  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene  appearing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Beitish  Medical  Journal  there  occurs,  on  page  400,  a 
veiy  interesting  passage. 

The  Registrar- General  could  not  ailcw  registrars  of 
births  to  distribute  cards  containing  instructions  with 
regard  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  persons  registering 
births,  on  the  ground  that  some  additional  fee  would  be 
necessary.  The  cards  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
registrar,  and  all  the  work  necessary  would  have  been  for 
him  to  hand  one  over  along  with  the  vaccination  paper; 
yet  this  "work"  would  have  necessitated  an  additional 
fee. 

Compare  this  with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  John  Burns  and 
the  Government  towards  the  medical  profession  in  the 
Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill.  We  are  to  be  com- 
pelled, under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  to  write  out  a  certificate 
and  po3t  it  to  the  registrar  in  every  case  of  birth  we 
attend.  The  Bill,  of  course,  says,  "  failing  notification 
by  the  father."  This  means,  either  that  we  must 
notify  every  case  or  else  take  the  trouble  of  satisfying 
ourselves  that  the  father  has  done  his  duty  ;  and  as  the 
former  course  would  be  least  trouble  it  would  end  in  our 
adopting  it.  And  for  this  we  are  to  receive  no  remunera- 
tion. We  have  to  do  it  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
thing. 

The  public  are  very  ready  to  admit  we  are  a  noble  pro- 
fession ;  in  fact  on  occasion  they  rather  like  insisting  on 
it  and  laying  great  streES  on  it.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  fond  of  bearing  it,  and  apparently  so  well  satis- 
fied with  hearing  that  the  public  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  acting  as  though  cash  remuneration  is  about  the  last 
thing  we  think  of.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  the  poor 
Irishwoman  in  the  slums  thinks  her  medical  attendant  is 
well  repaid  for  his  services  with  a  "  God  bless  you"  and 
a  "  Lord  love  you  ";  that  hospital  Beards  expect  the  most 
devoted  attention  to  the  sufferers  for  whom  they  provide  : 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Broadbent  holds  up  his  hands  in 
shocked  surprise  (see  Journal  of  August  10th)  when  we 
protest  against  being  compelled  to  perform  some  one 
else's  duty  without  remuneration :  and  Mr.  John  Burns 
actually  proposes  to  infltct  a  penalty  on  us  for  falling  to 
do  it.  The  Local  Government  Board  already  have  us  cer- 
tifying deaths  for  nothing,  now  they  want  us  to  register 
biiths  on  the  ss  me  terms. 

Th?s  ii  essentially  a  general  practitioner's  question,  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  every  Division  to  discuss  this  Bill 
seriously  and  protest  against  it.  And,  lastly,  if  it  should 
pass  into  law  in  its  preee nt  form,  we  must  if  we  have  any 
regard  for  our  interests,  combine  in  absolutely  refusing  to 
carry  out  this  prevision. — t  am,  etc., 
Ashton-under-Lyte.,  Aug.  I8U1.  SAMUEL  CrAWSHAW. 


Sir— I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  can  so  completely  miss  the  point  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  medical  profession  and  the  promoters  ol  the 
Karly  Notification  of  IVuths  Bill. 

If  the  medical  profession  were  called  upon  to  render 
professional  aerviofl  bythis  Bill,  they  would  be  fully  entitled 
to  claim  remuneration,  but,  a  moment's  consideration 
shows  that  they  ore  not,  called  upon  to  render  professional 
services.  Obviously  H  dres  not  require  medical  skill  t3 
state  the  fact  that  an  infant  baB  bepn  born. 

This  point  is  so  simple  and  plain  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  Parliament  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject,  that  any  attempt  to  avoid  it  or  to  minimize 
its  significance  must  be  futile — I  am,  etc., 

-.  (i.  Moobb, M.D., 

Iliiddoivsiiold,  Aug.  21  ,t.  Medical  Offlior  of  Health. 


LIVERPOOL  HOUSING. 

Sib — If  M.  Ferrand  really  told  the  Morning  Post 
reporter  that  "  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  what  he  saw 
in  Liverpool  " — of  which  I  have  doubts — the  remark  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  statements  when  the  Congress  visited 
Liverpool.  He  and  others  expressed  the  highest  approval 
of  our  system  of  rehousing  the  poorest  and  the  most 
needy,  and  of  the  moral  and  hygienic  results  thus  far 
attained.  It  is  not  true  that  the  drunkenness  and  dirt 
which  occur  in  the  slums  exist  equally  In  our  Corporation 
dwellings  :  such  a  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Whatever  the  Morning  Post  reporter  may  say,  the  fact  is 
that  any  of  these  tenants  who  are  drunken,  disorderly,  or 
dirty,  after  due  warning,  are  required  to  leave. 

M.  Ferrand  saw  no  one  drunken  or  disorderly,  cor  did 
he  see  filth  or  uncleanliness  in  aDy  of  our  Corporation 
dwellings.  It  is  true  that,  alas !  many  of  the  dirty 
children  and  other  occupants  of  adjacent  slums  crowded 
round  our  visitors ;  but  these  remaining  slums  and  their 
inhabitants  we  hope  to  deal  with  as  speedily  as 
expenditure  and  the  Local  Government  Board  will  allow 
us. — I  am,  etc., 

Richard  Caton,  M.D..  F  R.C.P., 
Liverpool,  Aug.  19th.  '  Chairman  Housing  Committee. 


ASSISTANT  HEALTH  OFFICERSHIPS,  BOMBAY. 

Sib, — I  see  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
August  17th  an  advertisement  from  the  Bombay  Munici- 
pality for  two  assistant  health  officers,  one  to  be  paid 
Rs.750  rising  to  Rs.  1.000  per  mensem,  and  the  other 
Rs.  600  rising  to  Rs.  750. 

The  advertisement  says  nothing  about  length  of  service, 
leave  to  be  granted,  or  notice  of  termination  of  services. 
Are  these  assistant  health  officers  to  be  liable  to  dismissal 
at  a  moment's  notice  ?  Intending  candidates  unacquainted 
with  the  East  would  do  well  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
cost  of  living  in  Bombay.  The  place  has  a  Dame  for 
exorbitant  house- rents,  probably  no  decent  house  can  be 
got  for  less  than  Rs.  200  a  month.  Sharing  a  house  with 
one  or  more  men,  even  if  one  is  a  bachelor,  has  its  disad- 
vantages. Cost  of  servants  must  be  considered — bearer, 
cook,  syce,  waterman,  sweeper  are  all  necessary.  A  pony 
and  trap  are  an  absolute  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Pony, 
trap,  and  harness,  even  if  bought  second  hand,  will  cost  at 
least  Rs.  500  to  Rs.  600.  It  would  be  well  to  take  out  Eome 
English  harness.  "  Country  "  leather  is  untrustworthy. 
Clothes  had  better  be  bought  in  Bombay.  Money  spent 
on  an  "  outfit  "  at  home  is  money  wasted  to  a  great  extent. 
A  couple  of  tlinnel  suits  and  some  paics  of  brown  boots 
would  be  useful,  however.  A  new  arrival  should  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  from  Rs. 200  to  Rs.400  on  clothes  for  a 
start. 

Income  tax  is  always  deducted  from  pay — 5  pice  in  the 
rupee — so  one  receives  Rs.  584  as  6  instead  of  Rs.  600. 
The  advertisement,  moreover,  does  not  state  the  amount 
and  frequency  of  increase  of  pay  from  Rs.  600  upwards. 
Is  there  an  annual  rise  of  Rs.  50  per  month  ? 

One  maybe  able  to  live  with  care  on  Rs.  600  per  month 
(£480  per  annum)  in  Bombay,  but  personally  I  consider 
one  is  better  off  at  home  on  £250  a  year.— I  am,  etc., 

Broclcley,  S.E.,  Aug.  17th.  W.   K.  BrEWEB, 

Late  Health  Oilk-cv,  Mandalay  Municipality. 


THE   OLDEST  EDINBURGH   MEDICAL   GRADUATE. 

Sin, — In  your  issue  of  August  17th  I  see  that  at  the 
graduation  ceremonial  in  Edinburgh  Sir  Ludovic  Grant 
stated  that  Dr.  William  Bayard,  of  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  bad  reached  the  age  of  93  years  this  month, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
challenge  his  title  to  being  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  whole  vast  tribe  of  the  Edinburgh  graduate  throughout 
the  world. 

Whilst  congratulating  Dr.  Bayard  on  his  lorgevity  and 
good  health,  I  dispute  his  right  to  this  title. 

I  also  graduated  on  August  1st,  1837,  but  was  born  in 
December,  1813,  and  am  therefore  eight  months  older  than 
Dr.  Bayard. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  am  writing  this  without  the  aid 
of  glasses  and  in  full  possession  of  all  my  faculties.— 
I  am,  etc., 

Exeter,  Aug  21st.  WlLLIAM   DASHWOOD  KlNODOS. 
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DR.  WALLER'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE  ACTION  OF 
ANAESTBETICS. 

Siu, — Dr.  Waller's  admissions  in  h's  address  before  the 
British  Association,  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  the  10th  instant,  mark  a  distinct  advauce  in 
the  history  of  anaesthesia.  <  in  the  physiological  side,  Dr. 
Waller  says  the  order  in  which  the  effects  of  chloroform 
unfold  themselves  is,  first,  a  suppression  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  movement ;  then,  a  suppression  of  reflex  auto- 
matic movements,  inclusive  01  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion ;  finally,  the  htart  stops  beating.  That  is  to  say,  in 
death  from  chloroform,  the  heart  is  the  last  organ  in  the 
body  to  die.  On  the  clinical  side  he  says,  "The  doctrine 
of  the  Edinburgh  school— irate h  the  respiration,  not  the 
pulte— was  sound  doctrine.  Stoppage  of  the  breathing 
meant  danger,  stoppage  of  the  pulse  meant  death." 
Obviously,  then,  to  "  watch  the  pulse  "  under  chloroform 
means  death — in  exact  proportion  to  the  watchfulness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Edinburgh  school,  which  is  worth 
quoting  in  full,  if  only  to  allay  possible  misapprehension 
regarding  Dr.  Waller's  purely  imaginary  "  folded  towel 
drenched  with  chloroform,''  was  put  forward  by  the  late 
Professor  Syme  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  points  we  consider  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
administration  of  chloroform  are,  iirst,  a  free  admixture  of  air 
with  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  to  insure  which  a  soft  porous 
material,  such  as  a  folded  towel  or  handkerchief,  is  employed  ; 
secondly,  if  this  is  attended  to,  the  more  rapidly  the  chloroform 
is  given  the  better  till  the  eit'act  is  produced,  and  hence  we  do 
not  stint  the  quantity  of  the  chlorotorm.  Then— and  this  is  a 
most  important  point — we  are  guided  as  to  the  effect  not  by 
the  circulation,  but  entirely  by  the  respiration  :  you  never  see 
any  body  here  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse  while  chloroform  is 
given.  We  use  no  apparatus  whatever,  and  never  continue 
beyond  the  point  where  the  patient  is  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  anaesthetic. 

The  Hyderabad  Commission,  for  which  I  still  hope  His 
Highness  the  Nizam  will  receive  the  credit  which  is  his 
due,  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining 
the  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Edinburgh  school, 
as  set  forth  by  Syme,  was  sound  and  meant  safety.  The 
net  result  of  the  experiments  which  were  performed  in 
Hyderabad,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Cam- 
bridge— all,  without  exception,  paid  for  by  the  Nizam — 
proved  the  reason  to  be  that  chloroform,  when  given  by 
inhalation,  has  no  direct  action  upon  the  heart ;  and  now 
Dr.  Waller  quotes  the  interesting  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  Snow,  Grehant,  and  Buckmaster  and  Gardner, 
which  show  that  if  Syme's  rules  are  obeyed,  and  the 
anaesthetic  is  not  pushed  beyond  the  point  where  anaes- 
thesia Is  complete,  the  percentage  of  chloroform  in  the 
blood  is  never  more  than  "  the  anaesthetic  amount,"  that 
is,  it  is  well  within  the  limits  of  safety. 

Can  anyone  assert  with  truth  that  Syme's  principles  are 
oot  established  upon  a  definite  scientific  basis?  Whether 
this  be  conceded  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  if  chloro- 
form is  given  on  these  principles,  brought  to  perfection 
as  they  hava  been  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  and  Surgeon- General  Bomford  on  the  Hyderabad 
Commission,  danger  and  death  are  alike  impossible. — I 
am.  etc.. 

LondOD.W.,  Aug.  12th.  E.  Iawrie. 

THE   INFLUENCE   OF  TOBACCO-SMOKING   ON 
HEALTH. 

Sib, — I  consider  that  the  reports  in  the  lay  press  on  the 
paper  which  I  read  in  the  State  Medicine  Section  at 
Exeter  on  this  subject  convey  a  wrong  impression.  They 
imply  that  all  the  members  present  agreed  with  Dr. 
Drury  and  the  two  other  critics  that  I  am  "an  extremist." 
Anyhow  the  President  of  the  Section  did  not  oppose  my 
statements,  and  the  fact  that  two  members  confessed  their 
partiality  for  tobacco  cannot  be  considered  a  justification 
of  the  habit  on  scientific  grounds.  The  argument  of  one 
of  my  critics  that  beef  is  also  a  poison,  and  that  horses 
and  donkeys  like  tobacco  smoke,  is  childish  ;  he  then 
declined  further  argument  till  after  his  death. 

Dr.  McWalter's  suggestion  that  tobacco  smoke  might  be 
a  protection  against  tubercle  bacilli  was  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Newsholme  to  be  fallacious,  and  likely  to  do  harm  if 
believed  in  by  the  public. 

Dr.  Drury  charged  me  with  starting  a  new  theory,  that 
Satan  was  "  the  inventor  of  smoking."  I  certainly  believe 
that  Satan  Is  the  author  of  sin,  but  I  dare  not  say  that 
■smoking  is  a  sin,  because  I  am  not  called  upon  to  be  a 


judge  of  morals,  but  I  believe  and  know  that  tobaccc- 
smoking  often  arrests  and  destroys  "  physiological 
righteousness  "  of  mind  and  body.    Hinc  illae  lachrymae. 

I  do  not  wish  the  public  or  the  profession  to  thfnk  that 
the  State  Medicine  Section,  whi^h  was  so  ably  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Newsholme,  gave  vent  to  laughter  (as  was 
reported)  over  the  painful  Bubject  of  the  injaries  to  health 
caused  by  smoking.  The  laughter  was  provoked  by  Dr. 
Drury  s  mistake,  of  which  the  reporters  made  so  much. 
Such  a  severe  condemnation  of  smoking,  coming  from  a 
medical  practitioner  of  experience,  is  certain  to  make 
people  think;  and  they  will  not  rest  until  the  medical 
profession  takes  them  into  their  confidence  and  speaks  the 
truth  without  fear  or  favour. 

I  think  the  wisest  course,  in  the  interests  of  all  parties, 
would  be  to  hold  a  conference  of  eminent  professors  of 
medicine  and  general  practitioners  as  earJy  as  possible  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Cardiff.  This  question 
should  be  settled  before  the  various  medical  schools  are 
opened,  so  that  new  student?  might  be  taught  the  essen- 
tials of  hygiene  and  physiological  righteousness.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

I  would  urge  all  members  of  tre  Association  to  refer  to 
the  Ytar  Book  for  1906,  page  33,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  objects  of  the  Association  are  (1)  the  promotion  o' 
medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 
Should  the  Association  not  use  its  vast  powers  to  guide 
public  opinion  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  higher  standard 
of  hygiene  and  physicaj  efficiency  ? — I  am,  etc  , 

Torquay,  August  7th.  H.  H.  TlDSWELL. 

%*  We  have  received  another  letter  from  Dr.  Tidswell  in 
which  be  says  that  in  the  repoit  of  his  speech  in  the  issue 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  August  10th  there 
was  an  Inaccuracy.  He  did  not  say  that  "  the  difficulty 
of  giving  up  the  habit  (of  smoking)  was  so  great  that  it 
was  obviously  foolish  to  adopt  it."  Those  were  not,  he 
says,  his  words,  nor  do  they  represent  his  opinions;  he 
has  come  across  a  great  number  of  men  who  have  aban- 
doned the  habit  at  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  others  by 
the  advice  of  physicians.  His  motto  with  regard  to  all 
moral  and  physical  evils  is  nil  desperandum. 


GONOCOCCAL  PYAEMIA. 
Sir  — Tn  reply  to  Dr.  Parkinson's  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  3rd,  will  you 
allow  me  to  state  that  among  the  various  methods  of 
treatment  adopted  was  the  hypodermic  irjection  of 
polyvalent  antistreptococcus  serum— at  first  10  c.cm. 
doses  and  later  20  c.cm.? — I  am,  etc., 
Nottingham,  August  7th.  F.  H.  JACOB. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


SWANSEi.  HOSPITAL. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  Swansea 
Hospital  00  July  15th  the  draft  of  the  ninetieth  annual  report 
was  submitted.  It  showed  that  the  number  of  patients  treated 
in  all  departments  last  year  was  8.106  ;  although  the  number  of 
indoor  patients  was  1,688  as  compared  with  1,722  last  year,  the 
resources  of  the  hospital  bad  been  taxed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  daily  average  number  of  beds  in  occupation  had 
advanced  from  114.  12  to  121.56.  The  average  cost  of  each  bed 
occupied,  after  allowing  Is.  6d.  per  head  for  out-patients,  was 
£68  9s.  3id.,  and  of  each  patient  £4  18s.  7d.,  as  compared  with 
£68  Is.  8d.  and  £4  10s.  2d.  in  the  previous  year.  The  ordinary 
income  was  £3  819  19j.  83.,  an  increase  of  £938,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary income,  £1,180  7s.— total,  £10,000  6s.  8d.  The  total 
expenditure  (ordinary)  was  £8  804,  and  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  £285  18s.  lid.  The  amount  of  subscriptions 
received  duriDg  the  vear  was  £2,876,  workmen's  cintributions 
£3  799  8s.  id.,  collections  at  places  of  worship  £414  3s.  4d., 
house-to-house  collections  £499  2s.  4d. ;  investments  realized 
£1,032  18s.  6d.,  while  bequests  amounted  to  £1,180  7s.  The 
amount  due  to  the  treasurer  on  current  account  is 
£2  455  16s.  lid.  The  report  was  adopted  for  submission  at 
the  annual  meeting.  The  Committee  received  an  application 
from  the  Swansea  Board  of  GnardiaDS  for  increased  representn- 
tion  on  the  Beard  of  Management,  but  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  Impossible  to  comply  with  the  request.  | 

The  Kin?  ha<  been  pleased  to  appoint  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Will,  M.B.,  R.A.M.C.  (Principal  Medical 
Officer),  to  be  an  Official  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  East  Africa  Prctectorate. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBFEGH. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated  : 
Fibst  MB.,  Ch.B.-G.  M.  Adam,  W  J.  Ad:e,  J.  K.  Aeria,  R.  Aitken. 
J.  E.  Allan,  W.  R  Bavne,  H.  BedlngfieM,  D.  Bell.  A.  I.  Bennee. 
A.  G.  Bigaam,  H.  F.  Blacklee,  J  P.  Blocklev.  A.  Bloom.  *N  H. 
Bolton,  f  C.  Britton.  N.  H  Bronnum,  U.  L  Brown,  W.  Bruce, 
C.  Burnham,  A.  B.  Cbeves.  J.  D.  M.  Claassens,  Effie  M.  D.Craig, 
P.  L.  Davies,  C.  G.  Dearie.  R  C.  Dick.-ou,  J.  M.  Drew,  B.&, 
Helen  C.  Dykes,  A.  Eprile,  J  Geoghegan,  J.M.Gillespie,  R. 
Govan,  M.A.,  J.  V.  L.  Grant.  W  C  M  "Grant.  J.  Grav.  J.  W. 
'>:.>y.  M.A.,  A.  Groenewald.  S  M  Hrmcox.  K.  G.  Eearne,"  A.  M  V. 
Hesterlow.  S.  Hodgson,  J.  Elise  Hoffmann,  *A.  F.  Holmden, 
Gwendolyn  G.  Hunter.  W.  H.  Inch,  K.  C  Irvine,  W.  H  John- 
ston, B  A.,  B  B  Kapila.  E.  W.  Lawrence1,  G  L  Leggat.  L.  Levy, 
W.  E.  Lewis.  N  L.  Lochrane.  H  R  Lo  jgstaff.  A  H  Louw,  P,  R 
Luke.  G.  M'Connell.  I  Maciarlaue,  A  M  Ma  kav,  Jesse  A. 
MacLaren  F.  de  S.  M'Meuamin,  L.  B  C.  Marksman  *S  Marshall, 
J.  3.  S  Martin.  V.  H.  Masjn.  H.  M  Mills.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  J.  S. 
Monro,  A  E  Moore,  H.  Morris,  B  A..  *j.  T.  Morrison.  R  C 
Moses,  T.  P.  Noble,  P.  F.  Nolan,  R.  Park.  H.  II.  Proudfoot,  N. 
Purcell,  M  Ramsay,  Marv  I).  Raukiue.  S.  D  Reid.  G.  Richard- 
son. J.  S.  Robertson.  J.  Scott,  P  M'L  Shiels,  B  M.  Smith,  C.  E.  H. 
Smith,  J- J  Stander,  R.  S.  6tcve_sou,  3D.  Stewart,  S.  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Tehl  Singh,  D.  L .  Th.-ron,  A.  H  Towers,  P.  G.  Tuohy, 
P.  Vieyra,  G,  H.  W.  de  Vo..  C.  D  Walker,  C.  C.  Wang.  H.  W. 
Webb,  J.  B  Wilkie.  D  M'D  WiLon,  G.  WiLon,  W.  Q  Wood 
Sk  jSDllB.CH.i-r.  Armstrong,  Janet  Armstrong,  A  E.  C 
Beausoleil.  J.  H.  Bill,  R,  A.  Bell.  J.  G.  Boa],  W.  G.  Brand.  P  de 
Bruyn,  O  S.  Bulloch,  A.  D  Child  J  Davie.  W  N.  Davies.  A.  E. 
Drynan.  W.  Duulop.  1.  H.  plmslie,  H.  G.  Feltham.G.  F.  Fismer, 
M  Gavin.  F  P.  Gibson,  W.E.  Go=s.  W.  I.  Gialiam.  R.  Hamilton, 
T  E.  Haiwood  B.A.,  E.  B.  Hoffmann.  J.  II.  Jones.  R  R.  Kerr, 
C.  G.  Kurien,  Lina  Kurz,  Janet  Leiper,  L.  Leslie,  J  S  Levack. 
W.  H.  Lowe.  D.  C.  Macaskili,  M  A  ,  Uartaret  M'Cahon,  P. 
M-Cool.  J.  M'Kail.  MA.  J.  MC.  M'Keand,  K.  M'Leod,  Marv 
M'Millan.  H.  D.  MacPhail.  MA.  A.  J  Mae  Vie,  C  '. 
A.  F.  W.  Millar.  G  M.  Miller,  A  M'K.  Miafprd,  W  Morrison 
Rhoda  May  Murdoch.  W.  J  Nisbet,  J.  E.  K  ( uvliard,  H  K  A 
Philp,  J.  A.  Pienaar,  B  A  .  Ella  F.  PriDgle,  F.  W  Rajment  C  S. 
Saudeman.  J.  M'G  Scott,  I.  D  Skinner.  W.  Stevenson,  \  E 
Tait.  K.  H.  Tait,  L.  W.  O.  Taylor.  S.  Willinms,  Margaret  C. 
Young. 
THI3D  M  B  ,  Ch.B.—  A.  H.  T.  Andrew,  W  Bai  abridge,  A.  R  Beam, 
H.  Burns,  E.  Cansneld,  J.  A.  R.  Caigdl,  H.  G  Carter.  L  L. 
Cassidy,  p.  H.  Chauvir.  A.  C.  Cotnt  J.  C.  Craig.  M  A.,  J. 
Crociet,  J.  M.  Dalrvmple,  Margaret  E  Davidson.  P.  Davies  F 
Dillon,  Helen  Forbes,  W.  T  Gardiner,  A  P.  Gotdcn.  W  E 
Grant,  J.  O.  Hamilton,  J  Hewat,  K  R.  K  Ivetrgaor,  W.  PS 
Johnson.  J.  Lars-will,  R.  D  Laurie,  A  R  Legsate,  C.  L  Louw 
A.  B.  Ma:Callum.  D.  MCarrol.  R.  MicDjuald".  Q  M  Ma -kav, 
M  A.,  W.  J.  M'Keand,  D.  L  MacKenna,  J.  C.  Mackei  z  c  A  K 
Ma.  achlan.  A.  G.  MacLeod,  Ada  1.  Macmil'.an.  Eva  Meredith, 
Flura  Morrison,  Anna  L  Mun^a.-ter.  K  iVehiu  N  S.  Nei:i  J  G 
Nicholson.  M  A..  Hilda  M  Nortl  eroic.  P.  G.  Palmer.  A  A  W 
Petrie,  B.  B.  Philips.  A.  R.  Price  D.  Eo  -.  Marguerite  C.  Ross 
H.  M  Spoor.  N  G  Thornlev,  Marv  M.  M'C.  Turpie,  D.  R  P 
Walther,  G.  S.  Williamson,  G.  Wilson. 
*  With  distinction. 


BOYAL  TJ'SlVEfcStTY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  followijg  candidates  bave  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated  : 
FiiistM.B  ,  Ch.B— C    Barracrv.  D.  J    Barrett,  J.  L    Brovn.  P    A 
Clearkin.  M  J.  Cogan, yea E  Colgaa,  P.  J  Corcoran. . I.  F.Craig, 
T   P  Lavy.  J.  C.   Denvir,  B,  DoUe.  B  A  ,  >,    FftzgeraRI,  T  F.  S. 
Fulton,  M   J.  Gallagher,  J.  Gorman,  M. A.,  T   D.  Graham   G    - 
Harvey.  J     li.il.    '     1     O    Hod   ttt.  M~  L.  Jov.  t.  F.  J.  Keane, 
gcea  J.  J. Kenans.  J.  L.  KiHride  J   Laftertv,  H  T  <<  M'c'ln  tuck, 
R    J.    MVonnell,    L.    I.    J     M  Grath.    b  M.    M'Guire.    -    V     1) 
MacMahou.  R  C.  M'Millan.  D  M'rparrou,  C  Martin.  W  Me»aw 
W.  M.  Millar,  A.  G.  Mitchell,  <J 6  J-.  J    H  Mit  hell.  H.  H    Mul- 
holland,  H.  J.  V.  Mullane.  D  O'Brier.  J  P. '  'Brien.  J  O'Connor 
T.  F.  O'Donoghne,  W.  M.  O  Farrell  J.  A  G'Flynu.  P  J.  u'Gradv. 
O.  J.  O.  O'Hanlon.  0  U    ONeil.  J.  Patrick,  nj.  Porter,  J.  H 
Porter,  J.  M.  Rishivorlh.  W   N.  Rishwoith,  M    J.  Roche,  J.  M 
Rowe,  H.  A.  Skillen.  T.  Smyth,  F.  J.  D.  Twigg,  W.  Wilson. 
it  First  Class  Honours  in  Botany,  b  Second  Class  Honours  in  Botany, 
c  Fir-t  Class  Honours  in  Zoolog'v,  d  Second  Class  Honours  in  Zoologv, 
c  Second  Class    Honours    io    Chemistry,   f  First  Class  Honour-   in 
Experimental    physics,    g  SecoDd   Class  Honours  iu  Experimental 
PhysiM 
Kxhtbitions  have  been  awarded  to  J.  J.  Ketrans  'First  Class 
£20,  and  to  J.  O.  Hodnitt  (Stc  jnd  Cla-s,  £11). 


EOYAL    COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS    OF    LONDON. 
Thb  c*n-:ors  elected   at   the  quarterly  eomitia  on  July   £5:h 
were  Drs.  David  Ferri.r,  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  T,  Clirl'ord  Allbutt, 
and  J.  F.  Goodbart. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  examiners  elected  on  the  same 
occasion  : 

Chemistry —■  John  Millar  Thomson,    F.R.S.,    and    George   Senter, 

Ph.D.,  B  Sc 
l'hyiia  —Dawson  F.  D.  Turner,  M.D..  and  Alfred  W.  Porter.  B  80, 
in      Ogl«    M.B.,     r<  -,'i  h    John 
Perkins.   MB.,    Robert   Arthur    Ifoung,    M  D.,    James   Purve- 
Stewart,  M.D  ,  and  O'.to  F.itz  Fra,  ;  ,    ,1  [1 

rh]/rlol"<!v—  William    Dobiusoo    Halliiuirton,    M.D.,    and  Ernest 

Henry  Starling   M  D 
Anatomy.  —  Peter  Thompson.  M  l>. 

MeoMcM  AnH  .■■•  „f  u edicint—  Joseph 

Arderue  (h-mcrod.   M.D  ,   Sidney    Harris    Cot    Mailip     M  1 
William    Collier,    M  D,    Hubert      MontagUe    Murrav.     M  D  . 
Dalton.   M  I',.   Humphry   Davy    RoUeStQU    MI'     Sir 
Ei1k.ii   Cooper    Parry,    M  D  .     Frederick    John    Smith.    Ml1. 
Arthur  Pearson  Luff,  M.D.,  and  Walter  Essex  Wyuter,  M.D. 


Midwifery  and  Dtseeaes  peeuliar  to   Women.— John   Phillips,  M.D., 

Herbert    Ritchie    Spencer,    M.D..    William    John  Gow.   M.I'.. 

Thomas    Watts    Eden,     M.D.,     and     George    H.    Drummond 

Robinson,  M.D. 
Public  HeaVh  —Part  I.  William  Henry  Willcox,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  :  Part  II . 

Alexander  Grant  Russell  Foulerton,  F.R.C.S. 
Jf    -.  t.ison  Scholarship.— Seymour  John  3harkey,  M.D.,  and  William 

Hale  White,  M.D. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
Thb    following    candidates     have    been    approved     at     the 
examinations  indicated : 
Flest  Pbofessioxal  ExiitiKATiox.— J.   C.  Atridge,  P.  W.  Black. 

D.  Burns,  »W.  H.  Condell.  A.  H:  Croly.  P.  V.  Crowe.  T.  Dowzer, 
C.  E.  Drennan,  *J.  T.  Duncan,  R.  M.  Erskine.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
M.  Garrv.  J.  Geratv,  M.  Golding.  H.  C.  Gilmore.  P.  B.  Kelly. 
N.  T.  B.  Kelly,  H.  N.  K.  Kevin,  K.  P.  Landv.  H.  L.  L'Estrange, 
M.  P.Leonard,  G.  G.  MacDowell,  P.  H.  M'Donough,  P.M-Grath. 
W.  G.  MGuire.  W.  O'Brien.  P.  J.  O'Connell,  *T.  F.  O'Dounell, 
J.  C.  O'Farrell,  Kincslev  L.  O'Sullivan.  C.  Petit,  *S.  Punch. 
M.  Quinlan,  J.  B  Readv.  L,  W.  Roberts,  V.  Wallace. 

Seco>i>  Peofessional  Examination— J.  Alston,  It.  G.  P.  Armi- 
tige,  -  .diss  M  M.  S.  Coglilan,  O.  G.  Connell,  C.  P.  Corbett,  W. 
Cryinble,  M.  Drummond,  »A.  Foler,  (i.  J.  Fraser,  J.  Gormley . 
W  V.  Johnston,  F.  R.  Jone«.  F.  M.  Kirwan.  C.  Lapper.  A.  M. 
Lanphier.  J.  Mitchell,  H  M.  Monteomerv.  C.  M'Donnell,  H.  M. 

E.  n.  McAdoo.  R.  O'Conror,  P.  T.  t)  rarrell,  M.  F.  O'Hea.  J.  II 
O'Neill,  *J.  S.  Pegum,  J.  D.  Power,  T.  P.  Sevmour.  T.  Sheedy. 
*W.  A.  Swan,  R.  P.  Thomson.  H.  R.  Tighe,  "R.  White,  »R.  H. 
Weir.  H.  Q.  O.  Wheeler,  T.  J.  Williams. 

Thlee  Pkofesmoxal  Examination.—  R  Adams,  B.  G  Belas.  Mis; 
I  M.  Clarke.  J.  F.  Gibbons.  W.  Hederman.  H.  S.  Johnston, 
K.  A.  Murrav.  *H.  S.  Meade,  J.  T.  M'kee,  Miss  A.  F.  Nash^ 
J.  M.  J.  Rbatigan,  H.  N.  Ritchie,  G.  W.  Stanley,  G.  C.  Sneid, 
J.  M.  Sm.vth,  K  H.  Taaffe,  Miss  C.  F.  Williamson,  O.  W.  J. 
Wynne. 

Final  Examination.— D.  Adams,  C.  W.  N.  Anderson,  Miss  H.  O'D. 
M.  Beamish.  J.  J.  Clarke.  C.  J.  A.  Corby.  M.  E.  Cussen.  J.  H.  E. 
Davis,  P.  G.  M.  Elverv,  S.  A.  Furlong.  D.  J.  Hanafin,  J  B 
Banatin,  F.  M.  Hewson.  W.  E.  M  Hitehins,  P.  M.  Keane,  L.  F. 
Kelly,  .'.  A.  Molvneux  J.  E.  MacClancy,  P.  J.  M'Kevett.  W.  R. 
O'Farrell.  «.  J.  kavertv,  C.  Sheahan,  T.  Sheehv,  J.  A.  Smullen, 
L.  D.  Woods. 

*  With  honours. 


il^xro-dtbiral 


The  advict  given  in  this  column  for  th4  assistant*  Of 
me  nbers  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  bt  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Cimmittee. 

MEDICAL  MEN  AND  DRUG  COMPANIES. 

Yor/KGSTEa  asks  "  Whether  there  is  any  objection,  ethical  or 

otherwise,  to  a  general  medical  prac:itioner  holdirjg  shares 

in  a  wholesale  drog  company  from  which   he    purchases 

drugs,  etc." 

*£*  There  is  an  obvious  ethical  objection  to  any  member 
cf  the  medical  profession  being  interested  ia  the  sala  of  any- 
thing which  it  m'jy  be  his  professional  duty  to  recommend 
to  his  patients.  If  the  company  in  question  sells  only  such 
goods  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  not  the  patient  will  be 
the  dinct  purchaser,  this  obj?ctioa  would  not  apply,  but 
certain  companies  interested  in  the  sale  of  particular  pro- 
prietary articles  have  offered  shares  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  hops  that  those  taking  them  will  do  their  best 
to  promote  by  their  recommendations  the  sala  of  these 
a'ticles  ;  the  position  of  these  medical  shareholders  is 
obviously  not  in  accordance  with  sound  ethical  principles. 


JRtftsco-ICfgiiL 


DOJTOR  AND  MAOISTRAri'. 
In  commenting  early  in  this  year  (KKinsii  Medical 
Journal,  January  5th)  on  some  remarks  by  the  Chatham 
stipendiary  magistrate  on  Dr.  Gadfrey  Taunton's  having 
refused  to  attend  the  police  court  without  a  subpoena  being 
served  upon  him,  we  point- d  out  that  Dr.  Taunton  was  strictly 
within  his  legal  rights  in  so  doing,  and  that  the  magistrate's 
remarks  were  not  worthy  of  the  representative  of  law  and 
order.  While  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion,  as  we  find 
from  a  local  j  mrual  that  recently  there  has  been  a  repetition 
of  the  annoyance,  we  think  it  is  worth  Dr.  Taunton's  con 
s  d.  ration  whether  he  cares  to  continue  to  be  made  a  target 
for  magis:erial  wit,  or  would  prefer  to  bow  to  local  custom,  and 
attend  on  the  request  of  the  police  alone,  as  is,  we  understand, 
the  universal  praotice  among  divisional  surgeons  in  the  metro- 
politan dlstriot.  If  at  any  time  a  difficulty  arose  about  pay- 
ment of  his  fees,  he  could  then  at  once  revert  to  his  strictly 
legal  cur«e. 
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CHARLES  WILLIAMS,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  M.R  CS.Eko., 

L.S.A., 
CONSULTING  SCRGEON,   NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HOSPITAL. 

A*  bti»fly°annouaced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  oi 
last  week,  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Norwich  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
August  11th. 

About  two  months  ago  he  contracted  what  was  thought 
at  first  to  be  an  attack  cf  influenza,  and  although  most  of 
the  other  symptoms  passed  oft",  he  was  left  with  persistent 
hoarseness,  and  it  was  not  until  about  a  fortnight  before 
his  death  that  the  cause  of  this  was  found  to  be  a 
mediastinal  tumour  pressing  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve.  Towards  the  end  he  suffered  great  distress  from 
dyspnoea,  and  death  came  to  him  as  a  happy  release. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1829, 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Br.  Herbert  Re  id  Williams, 
who  for  many  years  practised  in  that  city,  and  grandson  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Williams,  of  Aberystwith.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Crypt  Grammar 
School,  Gloucester,  and  sub- 
sequently b.  came  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  John  William  Wilton, 
the  then  Senior  Surgeon  at 
the  Gloucester  Infirmary. 
After  three  years  at  this  hos- 
pital he  was  elected  Assis- 
tant House-Surgeon  at  the 
Bradford  Infirmaiy,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years. 
He  then  entered  at  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  where,  as  a 
student,  he  had  a  diitiug- 
uished  career,  obtaining 
several  medals.  In  1857  he 
took  the  diploma  of 
M.RC.S.Eng.,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  L.S.A.,  and  in 
1869  the  FRC.S.  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1858  he  was 
Ho,use-Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed 
House-Surgeon  to  the  Nor- 
folk and  Norwich  Hospital, 
which  pott  he  held  for  six 
years.  At  that  time  the 
House-Suigecn  was  the  only 
resident  medical  officer  in 
ihis  hospital,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ordinal y  duties, 
he  was  made  responsible  for 
the  general  administrative 
work  of  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Williams  entered  upon  his 
new  duties  with  great  zeal 
and  energy,  and  was  the 
means  of  effecting  many 
much-needed  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  hospital, 
in  acknowledge  ment  of  which  the  Board  of  Management 
passed  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  him  on  his  resignation 
of  the  post.  He  then  started  to  make  a  practice  for  him- 
self in  Norwich,  and  in  a  short  time  met  with  considerable 
and  deserved  success.  For  many  years  he  enjojed  a  very 
■extensive  practice  in  Norwich  and  the  district,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  operator.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hospital.  At  that  time  the  honorary  staff 
was  not  elected  by  a  representative  Committee  of  the 
Governors  a3  now,  but  every  individual  governor  had  a 
vote,  which  could  be,  exercised  by  proxy,  so  that  an  election 
entailed  not  only  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  the 
candidates,  but  also  involved  them  in  considerable 
expense.  In  1878  Mr.  Williams  was  elected  full  Surgecn 
to  the  hospital,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Firth,  who  died  in 
that  year.  This  position  he  held  until  la9t  year,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  appointed  Consulting  Surgeon. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Norwich 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Honorary  Secretary    from    1876  9;    Honorary  Treasurer, 


Charles  Williams,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L  S.A. 


1885  8 ;  and  President,  1881  2.  It  was  during  the  term 
of  his  presidency  that  he  issued  a  valuable  printed  index 
to  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Society's  library.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archae- 
ological Srciety,  and  occasionally  C'ntiibuted  to  i's 
Transactions. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  zealous,  and  indeed  enthusiastic, 
collector  of  all  possible  information  relating  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  hts  works  and  his  family,  and  was  one  of  the 
greates-t  living  authorities  on  these  subjects.  Amongst 
his  publications  may  be  mentioned  The  Portraits  of 
S:r  Thomas  Browne,  wherein  is  given  a  Retailed  account 
of  the  only  three  existing  portraits — the  Bodleian,  lb" 
London,  and  the  Norwich  portraits.  He  wrote  alfo 
The  Pedigree  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ard  in  connexion  will: 
this  it  was  his  intention,  had  he  lived,  to  have  gone  to 
Scotland  this  autumn  to  gather  any  further  possible 
information  from  the  living  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas. 
He  published  The  Will  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  of}"* 
Father  and  The  Bibliography  of  the  Eeligio  Medici,  a  second 
and  reviped  edition  of  which  appeared onlya  month  before 
his  death.  On  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  statue  in  Norwich, 
on  October  19th,  1905,  Mr. 
Williams  exhibited  no  less 
than  eighty  editions  of  the 
Riligio  Medici  and  other 
works  by  Sir  Thomrs 
Browne;  and  fo  further  cele- 
brate the  occasion  he  pre- 
sented to  each  guest  presei  t 
at  the  luncheon  In  the 
Blackfriars  Hall  a  Souvenir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  con- 
taining twelve  large  fire 
illustrations  with  letterpress 
notes. 

Mr.  Williams  was  also  a 
collector  of  portraits  of  pas' 
medical  men  of  Norwich,  and 
in  the  year  1871,  the  cen 
tecary  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the 
"  best  method  of  commemo- 
rating the  event  would  be 
by  his  collecting,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  likenesses 
of  those  who  had  been  cor> 
nected  with  the  hos-pital  in 
an  honorary  capati'y."  In 
this  year  he  presented  forty 
portraits  to  the  hospital  aud 
subsequently  added  some 
forty  more,  and  in  1890  he 
published  a  short  account  f  f 
many  of  the  medical  men  in 
this  list. 

Anything  of  an  antiquarian 
nature,  especially  if  bearing 
upon  his  own  profession,  had 
a  great   fascination   for   Mr. 


Williams,  and  thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  amorg 
his  other  publications,  papers  on  "  The  Barber-Surgeons  of 
Norwich,"  "  The  Ordinances  of  the  Guild  of  Barber- 
Surgeons  of  Norwich,"  and  "  The  Treatment  of  the  Skk  in 
Norwich  during  the  Seventeenth  Cer  tury." 

He  married  Miss  Wellingham,  of  Thorpe  Hamlet,  who 
survives  Lim,  and  he  leaves  two  sons  and  tvo  daughteis. 
He  was  buried  at  Eccles  in  Norfolk. 


HARRY  FREDERICK  WHITCHURCH,  V.C., 

MAJOR,    I. M.S. 

A  telegram  from  India  announces  the  death,  on  August 
17th  at  Dharmsala,  cf  Major  H.  F.  Whitchurch,  who  wen 
the  Victoria  Cross  at  Chitral.  He  was  born  in  September, 
1836,  received  his  medical  education  at  St.  Bartholcmew's 
Hospital,  and  entered  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in 
March,  1888.  He  took  part  in  the  Lushai  expedition  in 
1890,  including  the  relief  of  Changail  and  Argal,  for  wl.  ii  li 
he  had  the  medal  with  clasp,  and  in  the  Chitral  expedition 
in  1895,  including  the  defence  of  the  fort  during  Its  invest- 
ment in  March  and  April. 
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The  deed  of  gallantry  for  which  he  received  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  performed  on  March  3rd.  Captain  Baird  was 
wounded  on  the  heights  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  fort.  Whitchurch  went  to  the  rescue,  but  the 
enemy  in  great  strength  had  broken  through  the  righting 
line,  darkness  had  set  in,  and  Baird,  Whitchuieh,  and  the 
Gurkhas  with  him  were  completely  isolated  from  assist- 
ance. The  woanded  man  was  at  first  carried  by  the 
<Turkhas  on  a  dhooly,  but  whin  thre e  of  them  had  been 
killed  and  one  wounded,  Whitchurch  took  Baird  on  his 
back.  The  little  party  kept  diminishing  in  numbers, 
being  fired  at  the  whole  way.  On  one  or  two  occasiona 
Whitchurch  was  obliged  to  charge  walls,  from  behind 
which  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  At  one  place 
particularly  the  whole  party  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  cut  up,  having  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
Whitchurch  gallantly  rushed  the  position,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  getting  Baird  and  the  sepoys  into  the  fort. 
Nearly  all  the  party  were  wounded,  Capt3in  Baird 
receiving  tvo  additional  wounds  before  reaching  the 
fort. 

Major  Whitchurch  was  also  engaged  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Noitb-West  Frontier  of  India  in  1897-8,  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  Malakand,  the  relief  of  Chakdara, 
the  action  at  Lindakai,  and  the  operations  in  Bajaur  and 
in  the  Mamund  country,  being  sgain  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches and  receiving  two  clasps.  He  also  participated  in 
the  operations  in  China  in  1900,  being  present  at  the 
relief  of  Peking  and  the  actions  at  Peitsang  and  Yangtoun; 
he  was  a  third  time  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  was 
awarded  the  medal  with  clasp. 


MAJOR  FULLERTON,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S  I.,  I.M.S. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Major  Thomas  A. 
Fullerton,  which  took  place  at  Cawnpore  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  cause  of  death  was  septicaemia,  contracted  while 
performing  an  operation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pricked 
his  finger. 

Major  Fullerton  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Fullerton,  of  Lucan,  co.  Dublin,  and  received  his  medical 
education  at  the  old  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine  and 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  During  his  career  as  a 
stufent  he  gained  the  Mayne  and  Carmichael  Scholar- 
ships, besides  other  prizes  and  medals.  He  graduated  at 
the  Royal  University  in  1890,  and  in  1892  he  entered  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  taking  a  high  place  at  the  com- 
petitive examination.  He  has  been  stationed  chiefly  in 
the  United  Provinces,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  plague  work.  His  name  appeared  in  the  list 
of  Coronation  honours  as  the  recipient  of  the  Kaisar-i- 
Hind  gold  medal  for  public  service  in  India.  In  the 
campaigns  on  the  North- West  Frontier  he  twice  took  part— 
against  the  Waziris  in  1894-5  and  in  the  Malakand  affair 
in  1897-8.     In  each  case  he  received  the  medal  and  clasp. 

He  was  specially  successful  as  a  surgeon,  and  to  qualify 
himself  still  more  for  his  surgical  work  he  took,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  home  on  furlough,  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

Major  Fullerton  was  a  man  of  charming  personality, 
and  was  a  general  favourite  with  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  died  at  the  post  of  duty  in  the 
zenith  of  his  manhood,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death,  nt  the  om- 
paratively  early  age  of  53  years,  of  Dr.  W.  James  Bpbnob, 
at  his  residence,  Pemberley  Lodge,  Bedford,  from 
meningitis  and  heart  disease  after  a  short  Illness.  The 
announcement  came  as  a  great  shock  to  all  who  knew 
him,  as  Dr.  Spence  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death  was 
actively  engaged  in  attending  to  the  many  and  varied 
offices  with  which  he  was  intimately  connected  in  the 
town  of  Bedford.  He  received  his  medical  education  in 
Edinburgh,  and  took  the  diplomas  of  L.R.C.P.  and 
L.R.C  S.Edln.  in  1881.  He  was  for  seventeen  years  a 
most  busy  and  successful  practitioner  at  Syston,  Leicester- 
shire, where  by  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  lie 
gained  the  affection  and  esteem  ot  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  ;  and  owing  to  the  kenn  interest  and  zeal 
in  dealing  with  the  management  of  many  important 
affairs  in  the  parish,  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  all. 
On  retiring  from  practice  at  8yston  four  years  ago,  lie 
took  up  his  residence  in  Bedford,  where  he  quickly  gained 
a  large  number  of  friends,  and  was  ever  ready  with  acts 


of  kindness  and  generosity  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bedford! 
and  Herts  Division  on  the  Council  of  the  South  Midland 
Branch.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  Church  affairs  and 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  parish ;  he  was  an 
active  member  ol  the  Burial  Board,  onc  of  the  managers  of 
the  Bedford  Savings  Bank,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Grammar  School  Chapel,  and  Surgeon-Lieutenant  of 
the  1st  Bedfordshire  Royal  Engineers  (Vols.).  Amongst 
the  many  activities  which  characterized  his  life  we  note 
the  various  appointments  held  by  him :  for  five  years 
Senior  House- Surgeon,  House- Physician,  and  Dispensary 
Surgeon  to  the  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary  ;  Honorary  Life 
Member  of  St.  John  Ambulance  Association ;  Honorary 
Medical  Officer,  St.  Anne's  Heme  for  Friendless  Girls. 
Syaton ;  Medical  Attendant,  Ratcliffe  College,  Leicester, 
He  also  contributed  various  articles  to  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  Medical  Times,  and  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal. 

The  death  has  recently  occurred  of  Mr.  Francis  James* 
Pearse,  of  Warwick  Square,  S.W.,  who  for  many  years 
past  had  carried  on  in  Westminster  what  was  probably 
one  of  the  oldest  practices  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Pearse, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  his  60th  year,  received 
his  general  education  at  Westminster  School  and  pursued 
his  professional  studies  at  the  hospital  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  his  work  at  this  period  including  a. 
prosectorship  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  an 
Assistant  House-Surgeoncy  at  his  hospital.  In  1869  he 
became  L.S.A.,  and  in  the  following  year  M.R.C.S.Eng.  -. 
he  then  joined  his  father  in  practice,  and  In  the  course  of 
time  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  A  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  to  the  Western  Dispensary, 
AVestminster.  The  latter  appointment  he  gave  up  after 
some  years'  service,  but  the  former,  as  well  as  the  medical 
officership  to  the  United  Westminster  Almshouses, 
and  several  others  of  the  same  general  nature,  he 
retained  until  the  end.  Mr.  Pearse  was  an  early  member 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  He  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  He  joined 
the  volunteers  when  quite  young,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  on  the  roll  of  officers  in  the  Army  Medical 
Reserve,  and  held  a  commission  as  Surgeon-Colonel  to  the 
Victoria  and  St.  George's  Rifle  Volunteers.  Mr.  Pearse's 
death  was  the  outcome  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  his  last 
illness  really  commencing  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  He  saw  what  was  to  be  the  end  quite  clearly,, 
but  faced  it  with  unflinching  courage  and  refused  to  give 
up  work  until  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  and  if  his  somewhat  retiring  disposition 
limited  in  some  degree  his  circle  of  professional  acquaint- 
ances, those  who  bad  the  advantage  of  his  friendship 
valued  it  highly  and  were  as  warmly  attached  to  him  as 
he  to  them.  He  also  had  a  faculty,  not  too  common,  0? 
gaining  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the 
patients  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  By 
many  of  these  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  his  death  will  leave  a  gap  in  their  lives 
which  will  be  hard  to  fill.  For  some  of  the  particulars 
here  given  we  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Frederick  Palmer 
and  Proctor- Sims,  the  latter  of  whom  has  also  been  good 
enough  to  relate  the  history  of  this  practice,  which,  as 
conducted  by  suiweding  generations  of  one  family,  comes 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Mr.  P- arse.  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  George  III  by  a  Dr.  Grindley,  who  had 
previously  been  in  the  army,  but  finally  settled  down  in/ 
Marsham  Street,  then  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
quarters  of  Westminster.  He  handed  it  on  to  his  son-in- 
law,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Pearse  to  hold  it.  This 
"Sir.  Peirse  had  also  been  in  II  M.  service,  having  served 
as  surgeon  on  board  one  of  Nelson's  ships,  the  -San  Jotef. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  George  Pearse,  who- 
died,  at  the  age  of  80,  in  1891,  having  by  that  time  taken 
into  partnership  Mr.  Francis  Pearse,  the  grandchild  of  the 
original  founder  of  the  practice,  and  the  person  with  whom 
this  obituary  notice  is  more  directly  concerned.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  practice  was  carriid  on  for  practically 
four  generations  of  the  same  family  and  in  the  fame 
locality,  and  for  about  twelve  decades. 


Deaths   in    the     Profession     Abroad. — Among    the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries' 
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who  have  lately  died  are  Dr.  W.  Koater,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Utrecht;  Dr. 
William  Le  Grange  Ralph,  tf  Washington,  aged  56,  who  for 
reasons  of  health  gave  up  medirine  for  natural  history  and 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  biids'  eggs  and  nests  ;  these 
he  presented  to  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  of 
the  ornithological  section  of  which  he  had  been  curator 
since  1897 ;  Dr.  P.  Berthod,  formerly  President  of  the 
Medical  Syndicate  of  the  Seine  Department,  founder  of 
La  Mt'decine  Sociale,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  aged  47  ;  Dr.  Edmund  Hansen 
Grut,  sometime  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  aged  76;  Dr.  H.  Hoyer, 
formerly  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Histology  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw  ;  Dr.  Berthold  Bosse,  Chief  Physi- 
cian of  the  Lucioa  Lying-in  Hospital,  Vienna,  aged  43; 
Professor  Alexander  tish,  of  the  University  of  Kasan,  well- 
known  by  his  researches  on  syphilis,  agtd66;  and  Dr. 
Albert  Weiss,  formerly  of  Cassel,  well  known  in  Germany, 
not  only  as  a  writer  on  medical  subjects,  bat  as  an 
original  poet  and  a  translator  of  Slav  poems,  aged  76. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
More  Work  fok  More  Pay  writes:  The  letter  of  "LM.S.'1 
in  your  issne  of  June  8th  has  the  laudable  object  of  a  rise  of 
pay,  and  I  hesitate  to  criticize  it ;  but  I  woDder  if  the  writer 
has  looked  on  the  question  from  the  poiDt  of  view  of  an  em- 
ployer of  labour.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  liken  the 
Government  of  India  to  a  business  concern,  but  has  "LM.S." 
considered  what  work  the  Government  gets  out  of  us  in 
military  employ?  Given  a  year  or  so  in  the  country  to 
understand  the  language  and  customs  of  its  people  and  to  get 
into  the  routine  of  clerical  work,  I  maintain  a  young  officer 
is  just  as  efficient  as  a  senior  one  for  the  work  which 
Government  allots  him  to  do. 

That  is  my  point.  In  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  Forest 
Service.  Indian  army,  and  police,  the  officer's  work  in  scope 
Importance  and  responsibility  increases  pari  jiassu  with  his 
promotion  and  rise  of  pay.  In  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  pitiful  waste  and  loss  to  Government 
to  have  an  expensive  and  highly-qualified  officer  made  no 
use  of,  but  condemned  to  routine  work  which  a  native 
hospital  assistant  could  efficiently  perform. 

Provided,  then,  that  candidates  of  any  sort  are  forth- 
coming, why  should  Government  hold  out  inducements  to 
attract  the  best  men  only  to  get  such  a  poor  return? 

The  whole  system  requires  a  radical  change,  and  the 
Institution  of  a  station  hospital  system  should  be  the  first. 
Then  equip  these  hospitals  up  to  a  modern  standard,  and 
let  the  young  officers  be  encouraged  to  combine  their 
energies  in  scientific  and  research  work.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  greater  choice  given  to  the  senior  officer,  and  I  think 
a  freer  interchange  between  the  military  and  civil  branches 
would  keep  up  the  interest  In,  and  efficiency  of,  the  service. 

My  scheme  of  employment  would  be  as  follows,  always 
supposing  station  hospitals  introduced. 

Up  to  5  yeirs. — In  a  station  hospital  under  the  Senior 
Medical  Officer,  LM.S.  Each  young  officer  to  be  attached 
to  a  regiment  and  live  in  regimental  mess  and  with  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  and  have  the  regiment  under  his 
especial  care,  but  all  medical  work  to  be  done  as  ordered  by 
Senior  Medical  Officer.  Hi=.  would  In  this  time  learn  the 
language  and  hospital  administration,  and  would  do  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  also,  if  qualified,  be  a  specialist  in 
any  one  subject. 

5  to  6|  years. — To  go  on  furlough  one  year,  and  study  leave 
six  months. 

6i  to  11  years. — In  civil,  as  second  class  civil  surgeon,  on 
plague  duty,  deputy  sanitary  commissioner,  or  assistant  to 
a  first  class  civil  surgeon,  superintendent  of  gaol. 

11  to  12  years. — Furlough. 

12  to  17  years. — Command  of  a  station  hospital,  deputy 
sanitary  commissioner,  junior  professor  at  medical  college, 
superintending  plague  officer. 

17  to  18  years. — Furlough. 

18  to  25  years. — First  class  civil  surgeon,  professor  at 
medical  college,  command  of  a  large  station  hospital. 

25  to  30  years. — Civil  surgeon,  first  class;  inspector- 
general,  professor  and  principal  of  medical  college,  prin- 
cpal  medical  efficer  of  a  brigade  and  division. 

I  believe  that  this  scheme  if  wotked  with  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity  would  be  very  popular.  The  civil  side  wonld 
avoid  the  ten  to  fifteen  weary  years  in  second  class  civil  sur- 
geoncies, and  the  military  the  lack  of  status  as  a  lieutenant- 
culooel  in  being  still  a  regimental  doctor  commanded  by  a 
combatant  officer,  possibly  his  junior. 

A  certain  amount  of  combined  leave  to  be  fitted  in,  and 
the  pay  altered  so  as  to  make  no  difference  between  military 
BDd  civil,  and  then  we  should  have  a  splendid  and  popular 
service. 
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6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

adthobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  tho  BRm°H 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  wtth  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

iBLEGRAPmc  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  cf 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Ai*ivU>gy,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  Barnsa  Medicai 
Journal  Is  Articulate,  London. 

f  xlephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGER, 

S831,  Gerrard.  2SS0,  Gerrard. 


O"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 


Dr.  Herhert  V.  Rake  (Fordingbride,  Salisbury)  asks  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  qualified  chemist  to  get  a  voyage 
on  an  emigrant  or  other  ship  as  dispenser  in  the  same  way 
as  a  qualified  medical  man  gets  a  post  as  ship's  surgeon. 

Milk  and  Tueerculosis. 
Lactis  asks  for  Information  on  the  following  points  :  (a)  What 
quantity  (in  quarts)  of  cow's  milk  is  supplied  each  year  to 
the  I'oited  Kingdom  ?  (,&)  In  what  proportion  is  this  total 
quantity  divided  between  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  ? 
(c)  \Vhait  propnrtion  of  the  milk  is  calculated  to  be  tuber- 
culous ?  (d)  What  percentage  of  dairy  cattle  suffer  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  udder  i 

Treatment  op  Leukoplakia* 
Rusticus  asks  for  suggestions  for  treatment  in  the  following 
case:  An  inch-long  patch  of  leucoplakla  (a  mere  white 
streak)  in  the  toothless  alveolus  of  a  gentleman,  aged  57. 
He  is  a  non-smoker,  but  had  syphilis  thirty  years  ago.  There 
is  no  pain  nor  inconvenience,  but  the  patient  is  nervous  of 
the  possibility  of  cancerous  development  in  such  a  patch,  and 
wants  it  removed.  Short  of  excision,  is  there  any  mouth- 
wash or  application  that  can  be  recommended  ?  What  about 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  chromic  acid  solution  as  a  caustic  ? 
Is  hydrogen  percxide  likely  to  be  of  any  service  ': 


Treatment  of  Alopecia  Areata. 
Dr  L.  Leon- James,  (Methven,  New  Zealand)  writes  in  reply 
to  "Brooke"  (British  Medical  Journal  of  May  18th): 
After  trying  every  remedy  I  could  find  in  print,  I  was  suc- 
cessful on  three  occasions  in  curing  the  disease  with  the 
following  ointment  rubbed  well  into  the  patches  night  and 
morning : 

R     Chrysarobin       5'j 

Hazeline  cream  (B.  W.  and  Co.)    5J 

Mix.    Heat  to  300°  F  ,  till  dis=olved,  and  stir  till  cold. 

I  tried  this  ointment  much  weaker  at  first,  but  met  with  no 
success  until  I  gave  it  in  this  strong  form. 

The  Manufacture  of  Condensed  Milk. 
J  H  —There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know  or  have  been  able  to 
'discover,  any  book  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  condensed 
milk,  but  it  is  dealt  with  among  other  matters  in  several 
books.  There  is  a  short  but  very  good  description  of  the 
methods  of  manufacture  in  the  article  on  milk  in  Thorpe  8 
Dictionary  o*  Applied  Chemistry.  It  is  dealt  with  at 
rather  greater  length  in  English  Dairy  i  arming, by  J. Long 
(Chapman  and  Hall),  which,  however,  is  rather  old  .also  in 
Les  Industries  du  Lait  (1904),  by  K.  Uz6  (Fiimin-Didot  et 
Cie  Paris),  and  in  Die  Maget  milch  \  cruertung  (.1903),  by 
C.  Knoch  (M.  HeiLsius  Nachfolger,  Leipzig). 
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Treatment  or  Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

E    B.  F.  writes  to  suggest  to  "Pozzled"  (British  Medical 

Journal.  August  3  d)  to  prescribe  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet, 

to  be  enforced  for  sime  month?,  combined  at  first  with  pil. 

plumbl  cum  op'o,  5  grains  once  or  twice  daily. 

CLIM4TE  of  Hokg  Kong. 
X.  V  Z  —The  climate  of  Hocg  Kong  is  tryirg  during  seven 
months  of  the  year  :  forthe  other  months  (October  to  March) 
it  is  del  ightful :  one  can  live  in  the  town,  on  the  Peak,  or  on 
the  mainland.  The  Peak  is  the  best  p'ace  to  live  in,  be  ing 
about  10  degrees  cooler  in  summer  than  the  town.  The 
climate  suits  Europeans  very  well,  the  winter  making  np  for 
the  hot  and  damp  summer.  Malaria  and  dysentery  are  the 
tw  3  chief  diseases.  The  former  has  been  much  lessened  by 
drainage,  end  with  care  neither  are  dangeious.  The  main- 
land rKowloon)  is  better  to  live  in  than  the  tewn.  Children 
from  5  to  13  should  not  live  in  Hong  Kong.  Gat  all  clothes, 
boots,  etc.,  there. 

The  Preservation  or  Rrrr.sR  Instruments. 
We  have  again  received  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  preserving  rubber  instruments.  A  question  on 
this  surj=ct  published  abcut  ;hree  years  ago  led  to  a  few 
replies  tee  purport  of  which  we  may  reproduce,  while  at  the 
same  time  asking  correspondents  who  have  found  other 
methods  suitable  to  send  us  their  experience.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  .1.  A.  Nunn,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  ;ta*ed 
that  he  had  kept  rubber  ins'rumen+s  in  the  plains  of  Ind;a 
throughout  the  hot  weather  in  an  air-tight  tin  box,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  in  a  gallipot ;  as  the  oil 
evaporates  it  must  be  renew,  d  from  time  to  time.  Dr. 
M.  Aston  Key,  Southses,  recommended  swabbing  five  or  sis 
times  a  year  with  a  saturated  solution  of  turpentine  dis- 
solved in  methylated  spirit.  The  spirit  evaporates  leaving  a 
very  fine  eriat  of  turpentine  w'lich  is  quickly  absoibad  by  the 
rubber  ;  he  added  that  when  the  turpentine  was  applied  the 
instruments  o  ight  to  be  manipulated,  and  teat  all  that  can 
be  hung  up  are  best  kept  in  that  manner  and  not  coiled. 


IETTEH8.    XOTES.   Kie. 


The  "American  Mem  cat.  Directory.  ' 
We  are  a-ked  io  state  that  the  American  l/edital  Directory, 
to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  this  Journal  on  July  6th, 
1907,  wa3  compiled  and  tfficially  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  that  the  W.  B.  Saunders  Company, 
of  London  and  Philadelphia,  are  merely  the  agents  for  its 
sale  in  this  country  and  not  its  publishers. 

Vag-tnai  Haemorrhage  in  Young  Infants. 
Dr.  T.  HOTJGBTON  Mitchell  (Ambleside)  writes  :  Sis  years 
ago  I  attended  the  wife  of  a  coachman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, whom  I  delivered  of  a  female  child.  Within  a  week 
of  its  birth  the  nurse  drew  my  attention  to  the  oozing  of 
blood  from  its  vagina  Tne  saare  patient  wa3  attended  by 
me  in  ber  cot  fins  meet  en  August  2nd  of  th's  year.  When  a 
second  female  child  was  born  on  August  8,h,  the  nurse— a 
d'ff'erent  one  from  the  former— was  much  alarmed  by  an 
oczing  of  blood  from  the  babe's  vagina.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  did  Inspection  reveal  any  abrasion  or  vascular  growth 
t )  account  for  the  anoraly.  Were  they  both  rare  cases  of 
Irfantile  menstruation  ? 

The  Perils  of  Stertlizathn. 
Dr.  H.  COMMON  Parsons  (To'rirgton)  writes:  I  hava  noticed 
some  letters  on  Dr.  Duke's  suggestion  of  removing  the 
cervix  in  order  lo  p-oduce  sterility.  I  attended  a  case  in 
.New  Zealand  In  which  I  had  very  considerable  trouble  owirg 
to  the  difficulty  of  delivering  through  the  cicatrix  of  a  com- 
pletely amputated  Cli  \'x  The-  rp^e  was  well  known  to  me 
^  my  colleague  Bud  I  had  sent  her  into  Cbristohurch 
H.  spital  ^orce  months  before  with  a  growth  involving  almost 
the  wtole  cervix,  ard  at  the  time  we  snpoosed  her  safe- 
guarded Peainst  another  conception  Two  "or  trree  years 
later  she  wrote  to  me  from  the  North  Island  asking  me  to 
communicate  with  the  local  medical  practitioner  as  she  was 
again  pregnant.  I  remember  spending  a  very  anxious  dav 
having  been  called  at  7  a  m.,  and  dellvering'har  with  much 
difficulty  at  130  the  next  morning.  I  think  it  was  her 
seventh  confinement. 

Mki  I  >:.  A  DTHNTMNOl  in  C.j- 
Dr  A,  VVllHSBS  GREEN  iL-ndoD)  writes:  f  would  wish  to 
know  the  views  of  my  fello.vpractitioners  on  the  following 
matter  :  If  1  were  taken  suddenly  ill  1  should  hope  and 
expect  that  1  should  be  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  the  spot. 
If  I  wers  away  from  civilization  I  should  be  content  with 
first  aid  by  any  one.  S.irely  It  is  a  serious  matter  In  some 
sic  knsstss  to  be  mo7ed  at  all,  as  well  as  serious  if  the  wrong 
line  of  action  be  taken.  Is  it  not  right  that  all  should  shaie 
in  the  bum  li  is  of  medicul  advice  instead  of  that  of  any  first- 
aid  vsoclitlon.  When  the  doctor  has  given  his  advice  and 
praetK-M,  then  the  conveying  by  a  smooth-running,  quick 
travelling  ambulance  Is  qood.  I  hava  heard  that  in  L<-eds 
and    other    Urge   towns   a    medical  man  accompanies  the 


ambulance  van.  Why  not  in  London  and  in  every  town  ? 
In  letters  that  I  have  read  Ihis  most  important  item  seems 
not  to  have  been  brought  forward. 

VAQiTTS   TTERINUS 

Dr.  F.  W.  E.  Err.NHAM  Winnepeg,  Canada)  writes :  The 
editorial  reference  to  vagitus  uterinns  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  British  Mkdicai  Journal  reminded  me  of  my  intention 
to  report  a  case  which  occurred  In  my  practice  in  19C0.  A 
muhV'para  residing  15  miles  from  town  had  been  in  labour 
some  hours,  but  on  my  arrival  pains  were  weak  and 
infrequent.  Oc  examination  the  os  was  found  well  dilated, 
the  membranes  had  ruptured,  and  the  head  was  above  brim. 
The  vigorous  pain3  which  marked  the  first  stage  were  suc- 
ceeded by  secondary  uterine  inertia.  After  waiting  a  reason- 
able time  without  apparent  improvement,  the  patient 
consented  to  instrumental  delivery.  Chloroform  was 
administered  and  the  hand  introduced  into  uterus  to 
decide  between  version  and  forceps.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  my  hand  there  was  heard  by  my  assistants  and  myself  a 
vigorous  mirritd  cry  lastirg  several  seconds,  and  which 
could  be  heard  some  distance.  The  cry  is  well  described  as 
weird,  and  the  effect  upon  those  around  was  decidedly 
uncanry.  Podalic  version  wss  quickly  performed  and  a 
healthy  child  delivered  without  difficulty.  The  fetal  cry  in 
this  instance  followed  the  entrance  cf  sir  which  occurred 
during  manual  exploration  cf  a  relasirg  uterus  when  the 
pelvis  was  unavoidably  elevated. 

A  Special  Laboratory  for  the  Examination  of 
Stools,  etc 
A  novel  undertaking  has  recently  been  started  by  Dr. 
Thalwitzer  in  Dresden.  In  association  with  a  chemist 
especially  experienced  in  the  chemistry  of  foodstuffs,  a 
his'.ologist,  srd  a  totanist,  he  has  founded  a  laboratory 
where  modern  methods  of  examinatirn  cf  stools  are  carried 
out,  including  microscopical,  qualitative,  quantitative, 
chemical,  and  bacteriological  investigations.  The  urine  is  also 
examined  and  reported  upon.  According  to  the  prospectus, 
the  material  must  be  sent  through  a  medical  man,  and  the 
results  ara  co'nrauDijated  only  to  him.  Only  certain 
objective  results  are  communicated  to  the  patients.  Medical 
practitioners  can  receive  the  necessary  pa' aphernalia,  with 
instructions,  etc-.,  and  also  a  tariff  of  charges,  on  writing  for 
the  same.  Any  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  which  the  medical 
practitioner  may  be  put  in  connesion  with  the  laboratory 
will  be  refunded  to  him.  The  charges  for  a  complete 
macroscopical,  microscopical,  and  ohemicnl  stool  analysis  is 
30s.,  but  this  does  not  include  a  ceitain  number  of  sub- 
stances, amsng  which  nitrogen  by  Kjeldahi's  method  may 
be  mentioned.  For  such  analyses  extra  charges,  varying 
from  3s.  to  12s  ,  sreu  ade.  Complete  urine  analysis  is  con- 
ducted for  20s.  The  sender  has  to  pay  for  the  vessels  in 
which  the  material  is  sent,  save  when  the  examination  fee  is 
over  7s.  6d.,  and  in  ail  cares  has  to  pay  the  postage.  The 
scheme  of  enabling  practitioners  to  apply  mod  rn  diagnostic 
methods  ira  private  cases  of  disturbances  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal apparatus  is  an  excellent  one,  even  if  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  as  novel  as  Dr.  Thalwitzer  wishes  one  to 
think  :  but  iU  England,  at  least,  great  exception  would  be 
taken  to  the  statement  that  "  only  objective  finds  are  com- 
municated directly  to  the  patients.''  That  everything  which 
is  found  in.  a  .  '.mination  may  only  be  communi- 

cated to  the  practit'oner  in  charge  of  the  case  is  an  ethical 
rule,  from  whioh  there  is  no  departure.  It  is  also  not  quite 
clear  what  out-o; -pocket  expenses  are  to  be  refunded,  and  if 
this  be  a  delicate  way  of  suggesting  a  commission,  as  far 
as  England  is  eo ^  .-r.^d.  the  recent  Corruption  Act  would 
effectively  debar  sry  practitioner  from  being  a  party  to  any 
such  arrangement.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
progress  of  this  special  laboratory,  regarded  as  a  new 
departure  <as  opposed  to  oar  existing  institutions  for  clinical 
research),  and,  provided  that  the  suspicions  on  the  points 
mentioned  are  not  founded  on  fact,  we  wi?h  Dr.  Thalwitzer 
success  and  many  imitators. 

A  Correction.  — In  the  twenty- first  line  of  the  letter  from 
Dr  ,1.  S';ardon  Prowse,  entitled  "Health  Visitors  es 
Unqualified  Assistants,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Aogust  10th,  p.  365,  for  the  word  "  living"  read  •'  livery." 
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CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

Delivered    at   a   Meeting    of   the     South    Midland 

Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 

Bedford. 

By     C.     B      LOCKWOOD,     F.R.CS., 

SUBGEON  AT  ST     HA  hTHOUMIEW'S  HOSPITAL. 


At  the  present  time  I  see  proceeding  in  my  wards  and 
around  me  many  things  which  are  ol  great  interest.  Of 
late  years  clinical  pathology  has  grown  and  evolved  until 
it  has  become  almost  a  dominant  factor  in  the  diagnosis 
of  medical  and  surgical  cases.  I  can  remember  that  when 
I  first  began  to  work  at  that  most  important  branch  of 
clinical  pathology,  bacteriology,  I  used  to  use  infusions  of 
cucumber;  then  I  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Klein,  to  whom 
I  always  feel  a  deep  debt  ci  gratitude  ;  and  he  taught  me 
potato  cultures,  broth,  and  solid  culture  materia',  and 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  anthrax.  Afterwards  I 
can  remember  that  in  conjunction  with  my  late  colleague, 
Dr.  Vincent  D.  Harris,  we  instituted  a  class  for  the  teach- 
ing of  bacteriology,  and  I  also  remember  the  very  firm 
resistance  with  which  my  proposals  were  received.  Now 
the  evolution  has  so  far  proceeded  that  at  my  hospital  we 
have  a  very  strong  pathological  department,  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Andrewes,  at  its  head ;  Dr. 
Thursfield  aa  Senior  Demonstrator;  Mr.  Rose,  a  Bedford 
man,  is  just  giving  up  the  post  as  Demonstrator,  and  I 
cannot  say  hew  much  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  the  care 
and  trouble  which  they  invariably  take  in  performing 
Investigations  which  are  so  often  of  the  most  laborious 
kind.  This  Indispensable  work,  done  for  me  by  the  patho- 
logical department  and  by  others,  places  at  my  disposal  a 
mass  of  material  which  is  certainly  interesting  to  myself ; 
and,  pei haps,  some  of  it  m»y  prove  interesting  to  ycu. 
This  material  I  had  to  classify,  and  I  take  a  step  which  is 
rather  unusual,  for  I  am  going  to  classify  the  material  not 
according  to  the  diseases,  but  according  to  the  organisms 
which  were  separated  from  the  patients. 

Bacillus  of  Diphtheria. 

The  bacillus  of  diphtheria  is,  of  course,  very  familiar  to 
every  one.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  now  who,  if  he  is 
called  to  a  suspicious  inflammation  of  the  throat,  that 
would  not  have  a  culture  made  and  have  that  culture 
examined.  And  if  he  found  that  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria 
was  present,  he  would  then  proceed  to  t!eat  that  case  with 
therapeutic  serum.  But  my  point  is  not  the  discovery  of 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  in  the  human  throat,  but  the  fact 
that  by  the  systematic  use  of  culture  methods  we  have 
found  the  diphtheria  bacillus  so  often  under  conditions 
where  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Burfield,  my  late  house  surgeon,  has  described  a 
small  group  of  cases  in  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Reports,  mainly  from  the  clinical  and  bacteriological 
point  of  view.  But  they  have  for  me  an  additional  psycho- 
logical interest,  because  I  remember  very  well,  when  I 
first  saw  a  child  with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  its 
scalp,  inquiring  what  was  the  matter  with  it.  I  wa3  told 
that  it  was  suffering  from  cellulitis  of  the  scalp.  I  am 
certain  that  to  every  one  the  fact  of  having  applied  a 
name  to  the  condition  sufficed.  Names  are  not  diseases. 
I  requested  them  to  give  me  within  a  short  time  the  kind 
of  information  about  that  inflammation  of  the  scalp  that 
every  one  here  would  require  to  have  concerning  an 
Inflamed  and  suspicious  throat.  The  report  came  back 
that  the  pus  had  in  it  a  micrococcus  which  doubtless  came 
from  the  hair  follicles,  a  stieptococcus,  and  the  diphtheria 
bacillus.  The  child  was  treated  afterwards  with  thera- 
peutic serum  and  recovered,  after  having  had  paralysis  of 
various  groups  of  muscles.  Shortly  after  that  another 
child  was  brought  to  my  notice.  When  I  inquired  what 
was  the  matter  with  it,  I  was  told  that  it  had  suffered 
from  vulvitis,  a  name  which  was  supposed  to  signify  a 
disease.  Here  again  the  pathological  department  reported 
to  us  that  this  child  had  diphtheria  of  the  vulva.  So  it 
was  treated  with  therapeutic  serum  and  ultimately 
recovered. 


A  rather  Interesting  thing  happened  after  tbat  caw. 
One  of  the  nursing  staff  had  had  an  open  sore  for  many 
months,  and  had  had  many  kinds  of  treatment  applied  to 
it.  Cultures  again  brought  the  diphtheria  bacillus  to 
light.  I  can  recollect  the  diphtheria  bacillus  being  found 
under  other  circumstances.  A  man  under  my  care  had  8n 
empyema  opened,  md  it  was  clear  that  the  case,  instead  of 
progressing,  wai  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  first  step, 
of  course,  was  to  discover  what  the  infection  in  the 
empyema  cavity  was.  I  remember  that  we  had  three  or 
four  pathologists  to  work  at  that  case.  At  last,  I  think  it 
was  my  friend,  Dr.  Horder,  who  succeeded  in  separating 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  from  the  pus.  I  regret  to  say 
that  case  was  not  fortunate,  because  the  man  died.  His 
original  infection  was  actinomycotic. 

Anybody  would  say,  I  think,  that  an  ordinary  abscess 
and  icflimmation  of  the  breast  was  reasonably  straight- 
forward, and  was  not  likely  to  reveal  any  hidden  mys- 
teries. But  when  the  pathological  department  begins 
systematically  to  work  at  the  pus  from  even  such  a  simple 
matter  as  an  abscess  of  the  breast,  curious  things  come  to 
light,  and  I  observe  amongst  my  notes  that  one  of  the 
patients  who  had  abscess  of  the  breast  had  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  in  the  pus.  So  that  if  you  cease  to  think  that 
you  can  diagnose  these  infective  conditions  on  clinical 
evidence,  and  if  you  be<rin  systematically  to  investigate 
them  by  modern  scientific  methods,  I  am  sure  yoa  will 
find  that  most  curious  things  come  to  light. 

Streptococcus  Pyogenes. 

I  will  new  refer  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  has  been  brought  to  l'gfrt.  A  rather 
lamentable  fatality  has  recently  happened.  A  patient 
came  in  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  disease  of  the 
stomach.  I  suppose  that  her  stomaeh  was  thought  to  be 
at  fault  because  she  was  continuously  vomiting.  In  th« 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  not  far  from  the  region  of  the 
pylorus,  a  movab'e  tumour  could  be  felt,  which  of  course 
helped,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  corroborate  the  possibility  of 
a  growth  having  closed  the  pylorus.  She  had  no  marked 
urinary  symptoms.  The  notes  merely  say  that  the  urine 
contained  a  trace  of  albumin  and  a  few  pus  cells.  The 
usual  steps  were  taken  to  endeavour  to  make  a  diagnosis, 
because,  although  I  have  not  said  so,  I  am  faturated  with 
the  belief  that  the  most  difficult  step  in  any  case  is  the 
preliminary  diagnosis.  When  the  preliminary  diagnosis 
is  made— perhaps  it  may  be  a  clinical  one,  or  a 
clinical  one  plus  a  scientific  one,  or  the  two  combined 
— when  that  is  obtained  the  treitment  is  easy.  In 
this  instance  the  stomach  contents  were  examined 
and  skiagrams  made,  but  ultimately  an  exploratory 
operation  had  to  be  performed,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
tumour  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  was  an  inflamed 
kidney  with  a  quantity  of  pus  in  its  pelvis.  It  was  re- 
moved ar_  d  the  patient  recovered  from  that  operation,  but 
not  completely.  However,  the  was  sufficiently  well  to 
depart  to  the  country.  When  she  left  she  had  a  smell 
sinus  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  due  to  haematoma  aloDg  the 
course  of  the  ureter.  Cultures  inoculated  from  the  sinus 
were  sterile,  and  she  left  us  fhirly  well,  but  with  this  sinus 
in  her  iliac  fossa.  After  a  few  weeks  she  returned  ex- 
ceedingly ill.  Her  temperature  was  104°,  pulse  112,  re- 
spirations 28.  B.th  her  legs  were  oedema  toes,  and  the 
left  knee  was  swollen  and  inflamed.  After  she  had  been 
kept  under  observation  for  a  few  days,  she  seemed 
to  improve  and  we  thought  the  fever  had  subsM*  d. 
However,  she  had  a  relapse,  and  her  temperature  and 
pulse  again  rose,  and  she  was  exceedingly  ill.  Then 
a  culture  was  made  from  her  blood.  Of  late  the  patho- 
logical department  has  been  infinitely  more  successful 
than  I  can  ever  remember  to  have  been  myself  in  obtain- 
ing growths  in  cases  of  acute  streptococcus  poisoning, 
influenza  poisoniDg,  and  pneumococcus  poisoniDg.  They 
reported  that  she  had  streptocccci  in  her  blood ;  she  was 
treated  with  serums  without  avail,  and  she  died.  Now 
comes  an  interesting  point  in  this  case.  I  requested  them 
to  ascertain  where  she  got  her  streptococcus  poisoning 
from,  because  she  had  none  when  Bhe  left  us.  W  e  knew 
that,  because  we  had  taken  cultures.  It  was  then  ascer- 
tained that  she  had  slept  in  the  next  room  to  a  patient 
who  had  died  of  puerperal  septicaemia  and  had  been 
attended  by  the  same  nurse. 

Another  very  unfortunate  circumstance  happened  about 
the  time  that  woman  died.    I  had  operated  upon  a  man 
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and  removed  his  prostate.  He  did  quite  well  after  the 
operation,  and  I  should  have  felt  sure  that  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  he  was  going  to  recover;  but  one  day  his 
temperature  suddenly  rose  to  103.2°  F.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  a  rigor ;  his  temperature  remained  high  ;  he  had 
another  rigor,  and  on  the  third  day  the  pathological 
department  reported  that  he  had  got  streptococcus  infec- 
tion ;  and  although  he  was  treated  with  serum,  I  regret 
to  say  he  died  of  streptococcus  poisoning.  When  1 
thought  he  was  convalescent,  his  pulse  was  80 ;  when  the 
attack  began  it  went  up  to  96,  next  day  to  104,  and  even  to 
124,  and  then  varied  from  120  to  125.  He  improved  for  a 
while  after  therapeutic  serum,  and  his  pulse  became  116, 
but  afterwards  accelerated  to  134,  and  then  he  died.  One 
of  the  most  ominous  signs  in  septic  poisoning  is  that 
acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

I  will  not  tell  you  of  any  more  cases  of  streptococcus 
poisoning,  except  of  one  which  is  very  interesting  because 
it  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  colleague  of  mine.  On  the 
Thursday  he  performed  a  post-mortem  examination  on  a 
case  of  septic  peritonitis,  and  made  cultures  fiom  it.  He 
pricked  his  finger  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  On 
Friday  he  had  a  rigor,  fainted,  and  became  exceedingly 
ill.  He  knew  what  he  had  got,  because  he  had  been  look- 
ing at  the  cultures  that  morning  and  had  seen  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  growing  in  them.  He  knew  he  had  a 
virulent  form  of  the  poison.  He  at  once  got  anti- 
streptococcic serum  and  was  dosed  with  it,  and  took 
an  anaesthetic  and  had  the  finger  attended  to.  He  had 
a  most  perilous  illness,  and  I  think  he  would  have  died 
if  he  had  not  made  such  a  prompt  scientific  diagnosis  of 
his  own  case. 

Pneumococcus. 

I  remember  very  well  being  requested  to  see  a  child 
who  six  weeks  before  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  violent  fever.  The  temperature  had  run  up 
to  an  extreme  height,  as  also  the  pulse.  Then  it 
became  clear  that  pus  had  formed  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  and  a  surgeon  was  called  in.  He  opened  an 
empyema  on  the  right  side  cf  the  chest,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  improved  very  much  by  this  proceeding,  and, 
next,  it  became  clear  that  pus  had  formed  on  the  left  side, 
and  an  empyema  was  opened  ihere.  However,  the  child, 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  was  as  ill  as  ever — temperature 
and  [pulse  were  very  high,  respirations  rapid,  and  it  was 
clearly  desperately  ill.  At  that  stage  I  saw  it  with  a  view 
of  trying  to  diagnose  the  condition.  My  chain  of  reason- 
ing—being somewhat  of  a  disciple  ol  Hobbes,  I  try  always 
to  have  a  chain  of  reasoning,  though  I  think  the  great 
Hobbes  calls  it  a  chain  of  thought — in  this  particular 
instance  was,  first,  when  this  child  became  ill  it  had  got  a 
eevere  form  of  infection.  The  next  step  in  the  reasoning 
was  that  this  was  an  infection  of  the  blood.  Two  con- 
siderations pointed  to  that.  How  could  anything  else 
but  an  infection  of  the  blood  infect  first  of  all  the  right 
pieura  and  then  the  left  ?  A  further  reason  was  that  the 
child  had  an  endocardial  murmur.  Further,  it  seemed 
likely  that  It  was  suffering  with  the  infection  of  the  blood 
with  which  it  began,  and  I  guessed  that  the  organism  was 
either  a  pneumococcus  or  a  streptococcus.  The  next  step 
was  to  ask  a  pathologist  to  make  a  culture  from  the  blood. 
Afterwards  Dr.  Horder  informed  me  that  he  had  separated 
the  pneumococcus  from  the  blood.  That  child  had  been 
going  on  six  weeks.  If  in  any  case  of  septic  poisoning 
serum  is  not  given  until  after  the  bacterium  is  lodged  in 
every  crevice  of  the  body,  it  is  of  no  avail.  Such 
remedies  ought  to  be  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

S'!c jihylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  met  with  frequently. 
In  my  wards,  with  sixty  or  seventy  patients  under  my 
care,  I  am  sure  to  see  three  or  four  women  with  suppura- 
tion in  the  mammary  gland.  I  get  weary  of  seeing  these 
unfortunate  people  week  after  week  in  the  hospital,  and 
continually  having  fresh  abscesses  opened.  You  can 
readily  believe  that  I  am  heartily  glad  to  seize  upon  aDy 
possible  chance  of  cutting  short  their  stay  in  the  hospital. 
It  must  obviously  be  bad  to  have  in  the  hospital  people 
who  are  pouring  out  Staphylococcus  aureut  capable  of  infect- 
ing everything  within  their  radius.  Here  is  an  ordinary 
case  of  a  young  woman  of  22.  It  is  a  gruesome  history. 
On  February  7th,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  her  nipples 
were  cracked.  Immediately  afterwards  there  wa3  an 
abscess  which    burst  in  three  places.     A   month    later 


another  abscess  was  opened  in  the  surgery.  Three  weeks 
later  the  abscess  was  reopened,  and  two  tubes  put  in.  On 
April  6th,  a  week  later,  the  abscess  opened  again.  A  fort- 
night later  another  incision  was  made,  and  she  was  injected 
with  a  vaccine  of  Staphylococcus  aureus.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  coming  to.  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact 
that  when  an  abscess  of  the  breast  is  bacttiiologically 
diagnosed,  and  found  to  contain  Staphylococcus  aureus — 
a  severe  form  of  infection — the  disease  is  certainly 
shortened  by  vaccinating.  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  for 
vaccination,  but  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
duiation  of  these  cases  is  materially  shortened  by  vaccina- 
tion with  Staphylococcus  aunus.  The  method  is  simple: 
probably  ycu  are  more  familiar  with  it  than  I,  but  I  will 
just  say  that  the  usual  routine  is  for  the  abscess  to  be 
opened  ;  the  culture,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  is  taken,  and 
the  infection  is  diagnosed,  say,  to  be  Staphylococcus 
aureus.  That  is  grown  in  broth  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  broth  culture  is  then  sterilized  by  heat,  and  we  inject 
into  the  arm  or  some  cellular  tissue,  usually  two-thirds 
of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  that  culture.  That  quantity  is- 
chosen  because  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  safe  and 
proper  dose.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Blakeway,  to  whom  I  am 
infinitely  obliged,  to  contain  600  millions  of  cocci.  Others 
have  observed  that  the  vaccinated  caseB  get  better  sooner 
and  quicker  than  those  not  vaccinated.  Side  by  side 
with  one  of  my  patients  was  another  who  had  not 
been  vaccinated,  and  the  difference  in  the  result  was  so 
obvious  that  they  are  now  going  to  vaccinate  the  other 
patient. 

I  could  give  other  cases  of  Staphylococcus  aureus  infec- 
tion of  the  breast,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  make 
clear  what  I  think  about  that  method  of  treatment.  I, 
also,  have  a  case  under  observation  of  a  man  who  had  an 
abscess  of  the  tbigh.  It  was  opened  and  cultures  were 
made.  It  was  proved  to  be  due  to  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
The  abscess  was  very  slow  in  getting  well,  and  the  man  is 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  hospital  with  a  sinus,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  he  did  not  make  satisfactory 
progress  towards  recovery  until  he  was  vaccinated  with 
the  cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  imme- 
diate results  of  these  vaccinations  are  very  striking.  After 
the  vaccination  the  temperature  may  undergo  very  con- 
siderable rises,  and  likewise  the  pulse  :  in  this  man's  par- 
ticular case  it  produced  a  marked  leukocytosis.  Mr.  Ball 
has  been  working  with  great  zest  at  this  man's  opsonic 
index,  which  is  raised  in  a  remarkable  manner  after  the 
vaccination. 

There  are  many  who  thick  that  the  diagnosis  of  as 
abscess  of  the  breast  is  an  easy  matter,  but  not  if  you  are 
going  to  diagnose  the  kind  of  infection.  Here  are  notes 
of  a  case  of  acutely  inflamed  breast  sent  up  from  the 
country.  The  inflamed  breast  fluctuated  and  might  have 
been  taken  for  an  ordinary  mammary  abscesi.  But  when 
the  pus  was  let  out,  a  portion  of  the  indurated  tissue  was 
excised  and  found  to  be  tuberculous.  We  have  been 
steadily  working  at  the  treatment  of  tubercle  by  Sir  A.  E. 
Wright's  method  of  vaccination.  Tubercle  generally  comes 
to  the  surgecn  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  its 
progress.  The  inflammation  of  the  tuberculous  gland  of 
the  neck,  for  example,  has  proceeded  as  far  as  caseation, 
and  perhaps  as  far  as  suppuration.  It  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  that  any  method  of  vaccination  could  remove 
caseous  glands  from  the  human  neck.  I  can  believe  that 
it  may  prevent  the  spread  of  the  tubercle  from  one  gland 
to  another,  or  prevent  it  from  spreading  in  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  knee  joint.  On  the  whole,  the  treatment 
of  tubercle  by  vaccination  has  been  from  my  point  of  view 
disappointing,  probably  for  the  reason  I  have  given. 

Colon  Bacillus. 
Now  I  will  proceed  to  another  bacterium  which  our 
pathological  department  ia  continually  discovering,  the 
colon  bacillus.  I  have  learnt  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  being.  Cases  of  colon 
bacillus  cystitis  are  detected  when  they  are  looked  for,  but 
it  ia  a  curious  and  deceptive  disease,  and  is,  I  am  sure,  often 
overlooked.  For  instance,  a  gentleman  had  a  small  opera- 
tion performed,  and  name  afterwards  with  a  very  acute 
orchitis  on  one  side.  On  inquiry  it  was  quite  clear  that 
he  had  been  exceedingly  ill,  he  had  had  a  rigor,  high 
temperature,  accelerated  pulse,  and  was  passing  water 
frequently  day  and  night.  AVhen  the  urine  was  looked 
at  it  contained  flakes  cf  lymph  and  pus.     The  pathologist 
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reported  that  it  was  teeming  with  colon  bacillus.  That 
was  supposed  to  be  an  attack  of  influenza,  the  bladder 
symptoms  being  caused  by  influenza  or  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle.  How  eas-y  it  is,  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it,  in  such  a  case  as  that  to  confuse  the  cause 
and  effect.  Not  long  ago  a  man  had  increased  frequency 
of  micturition.  I  observed  that  his  bladder  was  tender  on 
pressure.  On  rectal  examination  the  prostate  and  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  were  exceedingly  tender.  When 
asked  to  pass  urine  into  a  glass  I  was  almost  deceived,  for 
the  urine  was  perfectly  clear  and  betrayed  no  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  But  it  was  sent 
for  bacteriological  examination,  and  the  report  came  back 
that  it  was  teeming  with  colon  bacillus. 

Acute  colon  bacillus  cystitis  is  a  dangerous  disease. 
I  have  seen  a  man  with  a  pulse  of  110,  delirious,  with 
violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
neck  of  bladder,  passing  water  with  great  frequency.  It 
is  an  infection  that  may  spread  up  the  ureters  and  cause 
ascending  pyonephritis.  Colon  bacillus  cystitis,  unless 
properly  treated  by  means  of  urinary  antiseptics  and  per- 
haps by  vaccination,  may  go  on  indefinitely.  I  have 
notes  of  a  patient  who  was  under  my  care  in  the  year 
1893.  She  was  treated  for  a  very  long  time — two  years 
off  and  on — for  cystitis.  Five  years  afterwards  the  right 
kidney  was  explored  to  see  if  it  contained  a  stone.  She 
again  came  under  my  care  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
we  found  the  colon  bacillus  in  the  urine.  We  managed, 
I  think,  to  make  that  patient  a  great  deal  better.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  clinical 
evidence.  It  does  not  follow  that  bscause  a  particular 
kind  of  treatment  makes  a  patient  better,  therefore 
the  patient  got  better  because  of  the  treatment.  Still  I 
cannot  keep  thinking  that  that  patient  made  an  improve- 
ment such  as  she  never  made  before,  after  she  had  been 
vaccinated  with  colon  bacillus. 

The  Early  Diagnosis  of  Canoir  by  Immediate  Histological 
Sections. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more  with  bacteriology  and 
the  curious  groups  of  bacteria  we  have  met  with,  but  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  other  direction  in  which  the 
pathologists  have  been  of  most  essential  service  to  surgeons. 
It  is  now  my  habit,  whenever  I  remove  tumours,  to  have  a 
pathologist  present  with  a  freezing  microtome,  and  have  a 
section  made  there  and  then  as  I  proceed.  The  most 
extraordinary  things  have  been  brought  to  light.  I  am 
quite  sceptical  that  anybody  can  diagnose  early  carcinoma 
of  the  breast  from  a  small  adenoma  or  little  cyst.  These 
tumours  can  at  once  be  diagnosed,  if  you  remove  the 
tumour  and  have  it  there  and  then  examined  microscopi- 
cally. I  saw  a  patient  a  little  while  ago  who  had  had 
carcinoma  of  the  left  breast  removed.  Two  years  after- 
wards a  small  lump  appeared  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right 
breast.  She  naturally  thought  her  old  enemy  had  returned. 
The  tumour  was  felt,  and  if  I  had  been  asked  to  guess 
what  it  was  I  should  have  said  It  was  a  cyst,  but  I  knew 
that  she  had  a  carcinoma  removed  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  I  was  cautious.  The  tumour  was  cut  out  and  it  was  a 
cyst,  but  a  piece  of  it  put  under  the  microscope  showed 
that  the  wall  of  the  cyst  contained  carcinoma.  After 
removal  the  mammary  gland  was  examined,  and  other 
patches  of  carcinoma  were  found  in  it  2  in.  beyond  the 
original  growth.  We  cannot  diagnose  tumours  with  the 
naked  eye.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  that  essential  fact. 
A  lady  had  an  operation  performed  for  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  of  the  left  breast.  1 1  was  supposed  to  be  a  chronic 
mammary  tumour.  The  major  portion  of  the  mammary 
gland  was  removed,  and  possibly  some  of  the  axillary 
glands.  Then  the  tumour  was  examined  and  found  to  be 
a  carcinoma.  But  if  you  come  to  think,  a  breast  which 
has  one  piece  of  carcinoma  may  have  others  :  and  if  one 
lymphatic  gland  has  cancer  in  it,  there  may  be  a  great 
deal  more.  Six  months  after  a  tumour  appeared  in  the 
right  breast,  and  the  same  surgeon  who  had  operated  for 
the  supposed  chronic  mammary  tumour  performed  a 
sweeping  operation.  It  seem3  so  natural  to  assume  that 
it  a  person  has  had  carcinoma  in  the  left  breast,  the 
tumour  which  appeared  in  the  other  side  was  of  the 
same  description.  After  the  sweeping  operation,  it 
was  found  that  the  tumour  was  a  chronic  mammary 
tumour.  Had  these  tumours  been  microscopically 
examined  there  and  then  such  errors  would  not  have 
been  fallen  into. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  great  gain  has  been  secured  in 
recent  years  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  acute 
pneumonia  is  not  a  true  respiratory  disease,  but  an  acute 
infection,  the  pulmonary  signs  being  merely  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  local  reaction  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  the 
invading  organism.  The  principle  which  must  underlie 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases  of  this  class,  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  remedy  or  serum,  must  be  the  strengthening 
of  the  defensive  mechanisms  of  the  body  against  the 
invasion  of  the  disease,  so  that  the  invading  organism 
may  be  defeated  on  its  own  ground.  Tim  principle  has 
now  for  a  long  time  been  recognized  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  pneumonia.  We  have  so  far  no  reliable  remedy 
which  can  be  considered  curative,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  heart's  action  against  the  depressing  effects  of  the 
toxins  of  the  organism  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  treatment  of  this  malady.  The  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  as  manifested  by  the  marked 
cyanosis  in  some  cases,  is  another  indication  for  treat- 
ment, and  the  use  of  oxygen  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  important  aid  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  disease 
associated  with  much  cyanosis  and  profound  toxaemia. 
I  believe  that  these  two  indications  for  treatment  are 
most  effectively  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  open  air 
method. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  method  of  treat- 
ment of  acute  pneumonia  by  a  paper  by  Northrup  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Record  last  year  on  the  subject  of  fresh 
air  and  respiratory  diseases,  and  I  at  once  decided  to 
follow  out  this  treatment  In  my  hospital  practice.  In  a 
paper  on  fresh-air  treatment  in  hospital  wards  In  the  New 
York  Medical  Record  of  February  9th  of  this  year,  Gilman 
Thompson  refers  to  a  large  number  of  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  treated  by  being  placed  in  isolation  rooms 
close  to  open  windows. 

Of  128  patients  with  pneumonia,  36  7  per  cent,  made  com- 
plete recovery  in  the  usual  time,  without  any  medication,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  their  heads  lying  close  to  open  windows 
in  midwinter  weather. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  published  record 
of  experience  of  this  method  of  treatment,  though  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  it  has  been  more  widely  adopted 
than  would  appear  from  the  literature  at  my  hands  at 
present.  In  the  last  issue  of  the  Medical  Annual  no 
reference  is  made  to  it,  and  in  a  recent  discussion  at  the 
Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on  the  prognosis 
and  treatment  of  lobar  pneumonia,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Affleck,  the  only  reference  to  this  method  of  treatment  was 
made  by  Dr,  Byrom  Bramwell,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  "  he  would  wish  to  treat  such  patients  by  the 
open-air  method,"  from  which  I  infer  he  had  not  done  so 
previously.  It  is  true  that  Sir  James  Barr,  in  some  of  his 
recent  letters  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia,  advocates  doing  away  with  the 
oxygen  cylinder  acd  giving  the  patients  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  he  does  not  frankly  advise 
the  adoption  of  the  open-air  method  of  treatment. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  venture  to  give  some  pre- 
liminary account  of  my  experience  of  this  method  of 
treatment,  which  I  have  adopted  in  every  case  of  acute 
pneumonia  admitted  under  my  care  in  the  Royal  Prince 
Alfred  Hospital  in  Sydney  during  the  last  ten  months. 
I  admit  that  my  cases  thus  treated  are  not  very  numerous. 
We  all  know  that  in  different  seasons  and  epidemics  the 
virulence  of  the  infection,  as  in  other  infective  conditions, 
varies  considerably,  and  possibly  I  have  been  favoured  in 
this  respect  by  having  what  some  might  say  was  a  series 
of  mild  cases.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  type  of  the 
disease  as  we  see  it  in  this  country  is  not  so  severe, 
generally  speaking,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Certainly,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  mortality  from 
acute  pneumonia  in  hospital  in  Sydney  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was  in  London.  In  my  days  as  House- Physician  at 
University  College  Hospital,  London,  the  mortality  from 
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acute  pneumonia  was  something  like  40  or  50  per  cent., 
and  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  used  to  impress  upon  us 
students  the  fast  that  pneumonia  was  a  very  fatal  disease. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  other  physicians  have 
recorded  a  very  low  rate  of  mortality  under  certain  lines 
of  treatment  In  this  disease.  Hence  I  consider  that 
statistics  of  the  results  of  any  special  method  of  treat- 
ment of  acute  pneumonia  are  not  reliable  unless  based  on 
a  very  large  number  of  eases  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  mortality  rate  compared  with  that  of  cases 
under  other  conditions  of  trea'ment  during  the  same 
period  of  time  and  in  the  same  epidemics. 

My  routine  treatment  of  this  disease  consists  In  at 
o'ice  placing  the  patient  on  the  balcony  or  verandah  of  the 
hospital,  where  they  are  kept  n'ght  and  day.  A  screen  is 
placed  round  the  head  of  the  bed  to  keep  the  cold  winds 
from  blowing  directly  on  the  patient.  Of  the  cases  thus 
treated,  in  all  about  twe  lty  in  number,  only  one  has 
proved  fatal,  and  that  was  an  old  man  over  60  years  of 
age,  who  was  admitted  practically  moribund,  with  exten- 
sive consolidation,  much  cyanosis,  and  a  very  feeble 
pulse.  He  died  within  a  very  few  hours  after  admission. 
Contrast  with  this  the  cise  of  a  young  girl  of  12  years  who 
was  admitted  under  my  care  some  few  weeks  ago.  She 
had  a  history  of  an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia  some  three 
years  earlier,  and  ever  since  of  having  had  a  cough.  I 
found  herpopped  up  in  bed,  with  marked  dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis,  a  temperature  of  nearly  104°,  a  rapid  weak 
pulse,  and  an  extensive  outbreak  of  labial  herpes.  On 
elimination  of  the  chest,  it  was  found  that  she  had  signs 
of  pneumonia  consolidation  at  bath  bases.  Previous  to  my 
see;ng  her  she  had  had  a  little  oxygen  administered,  and 
had  a'so  had  a  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine,  as  her 
pulse  and  genc-r  .1  condition  were  considered  so  bad.  She 
wai  inclined  to  be  delirious,  and  had  had  no  sleep  for  the 
previous  two  nights.  I  ordered  her  to  be  taken  oat  of  the 
ward  at  once,  aid  placed  in  the  open  air  on  the  balcony 
with  a  screen  round  the  head  of  her  bed.  With  the 
exception  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
cinchona  she  had  no  other  treatment.  The  first  night  she 
slept  well,  and  the  Improvement  in  her  condi  ion  was 
most  marked.  She  ha  J  her  crisis  in  about  thirty- six 
hoars  after  being  placed  outside,  and  rapi  Ily  convalesced. 
1  feel  sare,  from  previous  expeii  uce,  that  if  this  patient 
had  been  kept  in  the  ward,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  administer  oxygen  as  well  as  repeated  hypodermic 
injections  of  strychnine  to  bring  her  safely  through  her 
illness. 

At  first  I  was  disposed  to  hesitate  to  adopt  this  method 
of  trea'ment  in  the  presence  of  complications,  such  as 
bronchitis  ;  bat  in  one  of  my  cases  last  year,  in  a  woman  of 
about  33  years  of  age,  I  followed  the  treatment  with  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  treatment  generally,  I  can 
&ay  that  no  un'a  'ourable  symptoms  of  any  kind  have 
ap.ea'ed  in  any  patient  thus  treated.  One  cannot,  of 
c  jurse,  argue  pis',  hoc  propter  hoc,  but  in  my  experience  the 
open-air  treatment  appears  to  have  a  distinctly  beneficial 
effect  on  all  the  symptoms.  The  temperature  has  never 
risen  above  103  8°,  and  no  antipyretic  treatment  has  been 
necessary.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  temperature  drops, 
and  the  crisis  occurs  in  two  to  three  days.  In  no  case  eo 
far  has  the  crisis  occurred  later  than  one  week  from  the 
onset  of  the  disease  as  estimated  by  the  initial  rigor.  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  claim  that  this  line 
of  treatment  has  any  special  effect  in  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  the  diseas?;  I  merely  state  what  has  been  my 
experience.  An  in\  e  A  igation  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases  treated  by  various  methods  would  be  necessary  to 
1  nable  one  to  decide  whether  the  disease  is  really 
shortened  or  not  by  open-air  treatment. 

As  regards  the  pulse,  an  almost  immediate  effect  is 
noted  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  in  only  a  very  few 
instances  was  any  cardiac  stimulant,  such  as  strychnine 
or  digitalis,  needed.  No  alcohol  has  been  given.  The 
tongue  begins  to  get  moist  and  to  clean  rapidly,  and  the 
app  -tite  is  much  improved  ;  the  patients  are  always  ready 
for  their  milk.  Sedatives  hive  not  been  required  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  where  there  was  some  delirium  at 
first,  but  not  more  than  one  dose  has  been  requisite.  As 
a  rule  sleep  becomes  at  once  quiet  and  refreshing. 
Cyanosis  also  rapidly  disappears. 

I  have  questioned  some  of  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced nurses  at  the  hospital  as  to  their  impressions  of  the 


results  of  thifl  treatment.  They  are  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  immense  Improvement  ia  the  con- 
dition of  patients  thus  treated  as  compared  with  those 
treated  on  the  old  lines  in  former  years.  They  speak  of 
the  improvement  in  the  appetite,  the  patient  being  so 
much  more  ready  to  take  nourishment.  They  are  also 
satisfied  that  convalescence  is  more  rapid  and  satis- 
factory. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  superiority  of  this  procedure 
in  the  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  its  general  adoption.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  whether  any  unfavourable  effects  can  be 
attributed  to  it.  Probably  our  more  severe  climate  may 
have  conduced  to  the  success  thus  far  attained,  but  con- 
sidering the  immense  benefits  which  are  well  known  to 
accrue  irom  this  method  of  treatment  when  applied  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  even  in  the  Old  Country,  I  feel 
sure  that  its  adoption  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  would 
result  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  mortality. 

I  hope,  subsequently,  to  be  able  to  publish  my  results 
in  a  larger  series  of  cases,  and  merely  now  record  my 
preliminary  experience,  that  others  who  may  not  have 
used  this  method  may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial. 
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No  congress  on  school  hygiene  would  be  complete  which 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  hygienic  and  sanitary 
conditions  which  exist  in  our  great  secondary  schools — 
those  schools  I  mean  which,  in  England,  we  class  under 
the  name  of  "public  schools." 

1,  The  subject  of  school  hygiene,  in  its  relation  to  onr 
great  residential  schools,  is  one  of  the  highest  importance, 
for  two  main  reasons. 

(a)  The  place  of  our  country  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world  must,  in  the  near  fature,  depend  largely  upon  the 
physical  efficiency  of  the  next  generation,  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  country  will  have  to 
look  for  its  workers  in  every  department  of  life  must  be 
drawn  from  amongst  the  boys  who  are  now  being  educated 
in  our  public  schools. 

Tnese  boys,  therefore,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
nation's  assets,  and  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  do  all  that  we 
can  to  secure  for  them  such  conditions  as  will  best  fit  them 
to  play  their  part  efficiently,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
in  upholding  the  empire  which  it  will  be  their  duty  to 
serve. 

(A)  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  easy  to  sap  the  foundations  01 
physical  development  in  the  young,  and  none  know 
better  than  my  audience  that  injuries  inflicted  during  the 
impressionable  period  of  childhood  are  seldom  without 
more  or  less  lasting  ill  results,  and  not  infrequently  prove 
to  be  Irremediable. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that  preventable 
lujviries  are  inflicted  upon  growing  boys  at  many  of  our 
public  Bchools  through  want  of  proper  consideration  of  the 
varied  conditions  that  make  for  health. 

We  none  of  us  question  the  fact  that  it  is  possible 
largely  to  affect  for  good  or  evil  the  physical  development 
of  all  living  things  by  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
placed  and  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

If  you  go  round  a  rich  man'B  training  stable  or  dairy 
farm,  you  will,  if  he  takes  any  interest  in  the  matter,  find 
that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  conditions 
under  which  his  creatures  live  as  healthy  and  orderly  as 
science  can  make  them  or  the  most  solicitous  care 
suggest.  Can  we  with  any  confidence  say  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  boys  live  at  their  public  schools 
always  give  evidence  of  the  same  thoughtful  care  ? 

(0)  I  have  often  been  told  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  masters  to  devote  much  attention  to  the  details 
which,  as  we  know,  affect  the  health  of  growing  boys, 
since,  it  is  argued,  our  public  schools  are  a  system  for  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest." 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Second  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene,  Section  X. 
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This  may  sound  very  Spartan  and  practical,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  Is  a  serious  fallacy  in  such  a  theory,  for  we 
cannot  (if  we  would)  kill  off  the  weaklings  only.  The  pro- 
cess which  accomplishes  this  will  infallibly  reduce  those 
who  are  neither  weaklings  nor  yet  giants  o!  strength— and 
do  not  these  constitute  the  majority  ? — to  a  less  good  con- 
dition of  health  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  placed  under  more  favourable  conditions  during  then- 
years  of  growth  and  development,  with  the  resultthat  they 
will  be  turned  out  into  the  world  less  efficient  in  body,  and 
possibly  in  mind  also,  and  less  fitted  for  their  work  in 
life. 

2.  Many  of  our  public  schools  are  defective  in  matters 
of  hygiene. 

(a)  In  saying  this  I  know  that  I  am  making  a  grave 
Indictment,  and  though  I  say  it,  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
admiration  for  them,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  we  owe  them  for  the  generally  beneficent 
effect  which  they  have  had  upon  our  national  character, 
yet  In  many  ways  they  are  behind  the  times. 

I  recognize  the  splendid  work  that  they  do,  and  know 
what  splendid  men  they  turn  out,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  they  would  be  less  efficient,  or  their  results  less  good, 
if  they  were  conducted  more  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas  of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

(6)  Much  has  been  done  by  the  medical  officers  of 
our  great  schools  to  improve  their  health  conditions, 
and  there  are  some  masters  who  do  not  neglect 
anything  that  can  conduce  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  their  boys ;  but  medical  officers  are  not  always 
allowed  a  free  hand,  and  there  are  masters  who  are 
ignorant  or  indifferent.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  I  was 
talking  to  the  head  master  of  a  well-known  school  as  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  food  which  was  best  for  growing 
boys.  I  asked  him  whether  any  accurate  observations 
had  been  made  on  these  points.  To  this  he  replied,  "  I 
should  think  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  except 
possibly  the  Japanese,  and,  by  the  way,  would  you  tell  me 
what  exactly  you  mean  by  '  nitrogenous  food  '  ?  " 

Perhaps  some  of  my  audience  may  remember  a  letter 
from  a  public  school  master,  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
not  very  long  ago,  complaining  that  teachers  are  "so 
fretted  and  harassed  "  about  questions  of  physical  well- 
being,  that  they  are  "  driven  to  neglect  their  proper  work," 
and  speaking  of  those  things  upon  which  the  health  and 
welfare  for  life  of  those  committed  to  their  charge  depend 
aa  "  trivialities,"  "  poor  subjects,"  to  which  "  masters 
already  give  their  attention  far  too  largely." 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  all  matters  relating  to 
the  health  of  boys  at  school  should  not  be  regulated  by 
some  expert  authority,  but,  as  long  as  the  masters  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  health  regulations  of  the  school, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  essential  laws  of  hygiene 
and  physiology,  or  to  defer  in  such  mntters  to  the  judge- 
ment of  their  medical  officer  or  other  expert. 

I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  thought 
incredible  that  the  care  of  our  children  in  health  matters 
should  ever  have  been  entrusted  to  those  who  may  have 
no  special  training. 

We  should  all  agree  that  a  parent  in  sending  his  boy  to 
a  public  school  should  have  reasonable  assurance  that  he 
is  placing  him  under  sound  health  conditions,  and  that 
these  matters  should  not  depend  upon  the  individual 
master,  or  even  upon  the  particular  school,  but  upon 
certain  well-known  principles  based  upon  up-to-date 
knowledge,  and  applied  to  all  residential  schools 
alike. 

(c)  AVe  are  not  in  ignorance  of  the  essential  laws  of 
:  health,  although  it  was  recently  said  by  a  speaker  on  this 
subject  that  but  little  is  at  present  known  about  hygiene 
as  a  science,  and  that  we  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of 
our  investigations.  In  some  ways  doubtless  this  is  true, 
1  but,  whilst  not  in  any  way  underestimating  the  impor- 
tance of  further  investigations,  which  may  lead  to  wider 
knowledge,  I  would  urge  that  the  first  step  in  a  sound 
system  of  hygiene  must  be  to  insist  that  those  broad  lines 
of  health  which  have  already  been  laid  down  should  be 
efficiently  carried  out. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  growth  and  development  have 
been  careiully  studied,  and  are  well  understood.  Hygiene 
and  sanitation  have  long  sine"  justified  their  claim  to  a 
foremost  place  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
maintenanc3  of  health.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  there 
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can  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance.  The  main  questions  of 
health  are  not  shrouded  in  mystciy. 

It  is  well  known  that  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
necessary  for  the  growing  child,  and  experts  do  not  differ 
largely  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
required. 

Equally  it  is  Insisted  upon,  by  those  who  know,  that 
plenty  of  rest  and  sleep  are  necessary  for  the  right  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  and  neivous  system,  and  physio- 
logists and  physicians  are  practically  in  agreement  as  to 
the  amount  of  sleep  that  is  necessary. 

It  is  known  that  good  exercise  of  muscle  and  brain  are 
needful  for  their  proper  development,  and  that  undue 
strain  of  either  must  retard  and  possibly  altogether  hindt-r 
full  development. 

Further,  it  is  known  that  an  abundmce  of  light  and 
fresh  air  are  essential  to  keep  growing  children  In  health. 
It  is  well  known  that  undue  cold  is  injurious,  and  is  more 
felt  by  children  than  by  elder  people.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  these  and  of  many  other  facts  relating  to 
school  hygiene. 

What  we  need  is  not  so  much  elementary  knowledge  on 
such  elementary  matters,  but  the  will  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  effect. 

Our  Chairman,  who  presides  over  this  section  o*  t':e  Con- 
gress on  School  Hygiene,  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study 
of  schoolboys  under  mauy  different  aspects.  His  writings 
have  had  a  wide  influence  on  many  problems  of  school 
hygiene,  but  no  one  knows  better  than  himself  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  school  doctor  is  often  met  if  he 
is  too  insistent. 

At  present  in  many  schools  the  work  of  the  medical 
officer  seems  for  the  most  part  to  be  limited  to  the  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  ;  preventive  medicine — that  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  work— forms  but  a  small  part  of 
his  duty.  If  a  boy  ails  he  sees  him  at  once,  and  I  suppose 
is  expected  to  make  him  well :  but  with  those  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  upon  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
boys'  health  so  largely  depends,  he  has  often  but  little  to 
do,  and  if  he  shows  too  much  zeal  in  these  matters,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  look  upon  him  as  a  "  crank." 

He  may  appeal  in  vatn  for  reforms — consistent  with 
modern  views  of  hygiene — which,  if  adopted,  might 
prevent  sickness,  and  promote  the  better  development  of 
the  boys  committed  to  his  care. 

In  some  public  schools  that  I  know  of,  boys  are  not  in- 
frequently badlyfed — the  food  badly  selected,  badly  cooked, 
and  ill  served.  In  a  large  number  no  substantial  meal  is 
provided  by  the  school  after  the  mid- day  dinner. 

As  regards  sleep,  a  question  in  which  I  personally  have 
been  much  interested,  it  is  unanimously  agreed  by  those 
who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  that  a 
minimum  of  nine  to  nine  and  a  half  hours  is  a  physio- 
logical necessity  for  the  average  boy  during  his  years  of 
growth,  if  the  body  and  central  nervous  system  are  to  be 
maintained  at  their  maximum  efficiency;  yet  (although 
several  public  schools  have  modified  their  hours  of  sleep) 
there  are  still  many  in  which  the  hours  fall  far  short  of 
this,  and  in  one  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  small 
boys  of  13  may  be  placed  in  dormitories  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  (except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year)  more  than  seven  and  three-quarters  to  eight  hours  of 
quiet. 

The  increasing  hurry,  stress,  and  competition  of  life 
make  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  children  of  the 
present  day  should  not  be  pressed  before  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  but  in  some  schools  boys  may  have  to  do  eight 
or  nine  or  even  more  hours  of  work  a  day,  pla7  hard,  and, 
of  necessity— as  there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
round  of  the  clock — get  altogether  insufficient  rest. 

I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in  the  advantages  of  bard 
work  and  hard  play,  but  in  moderation.  I  know  that  one 
cannot  compensate  for  the  other,  and  I  know  that  to  drive 
growing  boys  in  this  way  is  bad  for  them.  Even  a  trainer 
does  not  overpress  a  young  horse.  If  he  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  it  he  takes  good  care  not  to  overwork  it  before 
it  has  reached  maturity ;  and  those  who  wish  to  win  a  long 
race  do  not  force  the  pace  at  the  beginning. 

There  must  be  many  amongst  my  audience  who,  like 
myself,  frequently  see  boys  who  have  broken  down  under 
the  stress  either  of  work  or  play  in  their  public  school 
life;  and  this  is  not  always,  as  is  sometimes  suggested, 
owing  to  lack  of  ordinary  stamina  in  the  boy. 

With  regard  to  those  matters  which  come  more  strictly 
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under  sanitation — light,  warmth,  fresh  air,  ventilation, 
etc. — do  we  not  all  know  of  small,  dark  studies,  cold,  ill- 
ventilated  class-rooms,  and  other  such  evils  ? 

A  friend  of  mine,  himself  a  head  master  (for  I  have 
several  friends  amongst  head  masters),  writes :  "There  is  at 
present  no  expert  who  examines  drains,  shape  of  desks  to 
suit  growing  boys,  and  all  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  physical  salvation.  If  there  were  our  historic  schools 
would  not  take  first  prize." 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  disregard  of  ordinary 
principles  of  hygiene  which  have  come  under  my  own 
notice  I  may  mention  the  following : 

At  a  school  well  known  and  justly  celebrated,  there  were 
two  dormitories,  one  above  the  other.  They  had  windows, 
but  the  dormitory  below  ventilated  into  the  one  above.  A 
ptrent  of  one  of  the  boys  there  offered,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  reorganize  this  obviously  defective  system  of  ventila- 
ti.  n  but  his  offer  was  refused. 

Again  I  know  a  school  where,  until  recently,  in  one 
house  there  were  four  so-called  studies  with  no  direct 
communication  with  the  outer  air.  I  have  seen  small 
school  studies,  whose  cubic  capacity  was  less  than  that  of 
a  standard  prison  cell,  occupied  by  two  boys,  and  lighted 
by  unventilated  incandescent  gas. 

In  a  well  known  school  I  have  also  seen  kitchens  that 
for  dirt  and  disorder  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any 
house,  however  poor. 

Again,  I  am  acquainted  with  a  school  where,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  no  sanatorium.  After  it  was  built  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  boy  professionally  who  was  put 
into  it.  He  was  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  and 
had  a  temperature  of  104°  ;  he  had  to  be  laid  on  the  floor 
until  his  bedding  was  fetched  from  his  house.  This 
condition  of  things,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  been  altered, 
but  it  shows  how  very  elementary  were  the  views  of 
hygiene  held  until  recently  in  that  particular  school. 

At  another  school  where  boys,  even  with  infectious 
diseases,  are  commonly  nursed  in  their  rooms,  a  boy, 
who  was  acutely  ill,  was,  as  a  nutter  of  precaution,  locked 
•n  h's  study,  without  any  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  as  there  was  no  bell  in  it. 

In  another,  during  a  severe  epidemic  of  measles,  the 
nurse  in  charge  of  the  boys  habitually  went  to  daily 
chapel. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  such  conditions 
quently  to  be  found  at  our  great  schools,  but  such 
facts  show  that  it  is  possible  for  such  incredible  conditions 
to  exist. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  public  schools  are,  in 
various  ways,  behind  the  times.  The  reasons  for  this,  I 
venture  to  think,  are  not  far  to  seek. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  they  are  practically  free  from  com- 
petition. It  is  useless  for  a  parent  to  complain.  If  he 
d>  es  not  like  the  arrangements  of  the  school,  he  is  told 
that  he  can  remove  his  boy,  for  every  vacancy  ia  rilled  for 
many  years  to  come. 

With  the  preparatory  schools  it  is  different.    They  have 

nefit  of  active  competition,  with  a  result  that  as  a 

whole  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  public  schools  in 

these  matters.    If  they  were  not  they  would  cease  to 

exist. 

(A)  Again,  these  schools  are  not  subjected  to  independent 
expert  inspection  in  matters  of  hygiene. 

Che  Board  schools  throughout  the  country  are  not  only 
deigned  by  experts,  and  much  attention  devoted  to  all 
the  sanitary  and  hygienic  details,  but  the  health  arrange- 
ments are  also  subject  to  supervision. 

y  of  our  private  residential  primary  schools  have 
voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  inspection  insanitary 
matters,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  how  many  of  our  most 
honoured  secondary  schools  would  safely  pas9  the  ordeal 
if  inspected  on  the  lines  required  for  public  elementary 
schools  as  far  as  the  buildings  alone  are  concerned. 

"  The  premises  of  the  school  must  be  healthy,  safe 
in  case  of  fire,  must  have  suitable  and  suiiioient  sani- 
tary .  .  .  accommodation  for  the  scholars  in  attend- 
ance, must  be  adequately  lighted,  warmed,  ventilated, 
cleaned,  and  drained,  must  be  kept  in  proper  repair, 
and  must  be  sutticient,  convenient,  and  suitably 
arranged  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  in 
attendance.  .  .  ." 
(c)  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  endowed  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  are  liable  to  inspection,  although  the 


inspection  has  not  been  carried  out.  Two  or  three 
secondary  endowed  schools  have,  however,  voluntarily 
applied  for  inspection,  and  another  is  to  be  reported  on 
this  year. 

Doubtless  there  are  secondary  residential  schools 
(I  know,  at  any  rate,  of  one)  in  which  it  has  not  been 
thought  a  waste  of  time  or  money  to  pay  attention  to 
those  details  which  make  for  the  health  of  the  beys. 

These  are  hopeful  signs,  and  may  encourage  us  to  do  alt 
In  our  power  to  secure  that  all  residential  schools  shall 
alike  be  subjected  to  independent  criticism  and  report, 
and,  further,  t'aat  they  shall  be  required  to  publish 
annually  what  I  may  call  a  "health  audit." 

The  year  bffore  last  a  gr-at  deal  of  discussion  took 
place  at  the  Head  Masters'  Conference,  relating  to  the 
inspection  of  schools,  but  the  only  inspection  contemplated 
had  regard  to  the  instruction  given. 

Surely,  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  teaching  in  public 
schools  should  be  inspected,  it  is  at  least  of  equal  im  • 
portance  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  boys  should  be  inquired  into  by  trained 
observers. 

Is  it  not  an  anomaly  that  inspection  should  be  invited 
and  carried  out  in  those  matters  in  which  the  masters  are 
themselves  experts,  but  that  in  the  important  matters  o2 
health,  of  which  so  few  have  expert  knowledge,  no 
inspection  should  be  sought  or  desired  ? 

4.  Systematic  inspection  from  outside  appears  to  be 
the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  present  defective 
conditions. 

This  inspection  should  include  all  matters  relating  to 
health,   cleanliness,    cubic    sp°cp,    ventilation,    lighting, 
warming,  feeding,   sanitary  arrangements,  water  supply, 
and  sanatoriums  for  infectious  diseases. 
Not  long  ago  Dr.  Dukes  wrote: 

"  Nothing  short  of  a  Government  inspection  of  our 
high-grade  schools  will  ever  make  them  approximate 
to  an  ideal  condition;  and  even  this  plan  will  be 
insufficient  without  an  annual  publication  of  all  cases 
of  infectious  illness  occurring  at  school,  so  that  the 
public  may  protect  themselves  and  their  children.  At 
the  bare  suggestion  of  such  an  annual  return  I  seem 
to  see  this  and  that  great  school  attending  to  its 
sanitary  arrangements  long  before  the  first  return 
requires  to  be  furnished — rectifying  all  defects  that 
could  produce  illness,  or  even  deteriorate  general 
health— in  order  to  obtain  the  cleanest  possible  bill  oS 
health."1 

Machinery  already  exists  for  the  inspection  of  secondary 
schools.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  inspection 
will  include  all  matters  relating  to  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
though  not  dealing  exclusively  with  them.  As  set  forth 
in  the  regulations  for  secondary  residential  schools,  wliic! 
came  into  forte  on  August  1st  of  this  year,  the  Board  of 
Education  will  publish  a  list  of  schools  recognized  by 
them  after  inspection  to  be.  efficient.  The  difficulty  wil; 
be  to  induce  those  in  authority  to  submit  their  schools  to 
this  test.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  parents  will  refuse  to  consider  any  school  as  efficient 
which  has  not  this  or  some  such  guarantee. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  great  gathering  of  those  in- 
terested in  school  hygiene  to  hope  that  attention  may  be 
more  generally  drawn  to  these  and  similar  questions 
affecting  the  health  conditions  of  our  public  schools,  so 
that  by  degrees  an  enlightened  public  opinion  may  be 
formed,  whioh  will  not  tolerate,  conditions  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  best  development  of  the  young.  As  Dr. 
Clouston  writes,  we  need  to  cultivate  "a  health  con- 
science,"so  that  we  may"not  be  able  to  ...  .  rest"  without 
making  some  definite  and  systematic  attempt  to  remedy 
the  defects  which  now  exist. 

1  UraUh  at  School.  Fourth  Edition,  v  461. 
NOTK.— A  resolution  bearing  on  the  point?  raised  in  tho  above 
paper  was  curried  unanimously  iu  Section  X  of  the  Congress,  which 
iloalt  with  tho  hygiene  01  residential  school,  and  at  the  anal  gcuera; 
meeting  the  following  motion  was  carried  without  a  dissentient 
voice:  "That,  in  the  opinion  or  this  meeting,  It  is  desirable  that  all 
secondary  schools,  including  public  schools,  should  bo  sub.ie. 
inspection  in  matters  rolatiua  to  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  that  a 
copy  01  this  resolution  should  lie  forwarded  to  the  Prestdebt'61  Bio 
Board  of  Education,  praying  bin  to  lake  such  steps  as  ho  may 
consider  uecc-  ..iiy  to  carry  such  inspection  into  effect." 

Thh  University  of  iiie-t.cn  has  conferred  the  degree  Of 
M.l>.  (honoris  causa)  on  G-'heimrat  Dr.  Louis  Merck. 
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Delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  of 

England  Branch. 

By  ALFRED   COX,  M.B.,  B.S.Di  eh'., 

PRESIDENT. 


[Aftbr  thanking  the  Branch  for  electing  him  to  the  office 
of  President,  and  a  fen-  preliminary  observations,  Dr.  Cox 
said :]  Ten  years  ago  it  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to 
broach  a  medico-political  subject  in  this  Branch.  The 
way  of  the  innovator  was  hard,  acting  as  he  did  in  the 
teeth  of  the  traditions  and  prejudices  of  a  body  which  was 
jogging  along  very  nicely  in  a  pleasant  groove.  The 
Branch  held  its  three  meetings  a  year,  occupied  its  time 
almost  exclusively  in  purely  scientific  discussions,  and 
followed  the  meetings  with  a  pleasant  little  dinner. 
Naturally  it  resented  the  introduction  of  subjects  which 
were  certain  to  lead  to  friction,  and  did  not  interest  most 
of  the  regular  attendants.  Many  of  our  older  members 
have  never  liked  the  new  state  of  things,  and  show  by 
non-attendance  that  they  disapprove  of  our  more  strenuous 
_ife.  But  the  fact  was  nobody  who  had  formed  any  con- 
ception of  what  could  be  done  and  ought  to  be  done  by 
a  real  working  association  of  men  bound  together  by  the 
same  interests  could  be  satisfied  with  Branch  life  ten 
years  ago.  That  the  condition  of  things  was  not  satis- 
factory is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1896,  in  the  days 
when  members  of  the  Association  could  either  be  attached 
to  a  Branch  or  remain  unattached,  only  230  out  of  431 
were  members  of  the  Branch.  Out  of  that  230  only  a  few 
ever  attended  a  meeting,  and  there  were  then  no  Divisions 
to  remind  the  member  of  the  existence  of  the  Association 
at  his  very  door.  Who  in  those  days  dreamed  of  looking 
to  the  Branch  in  time  of  trouble  ?  What  bond  was  there 
between  the  members  of  the  same  Branch  or  between  one 
Branch  and  another ':  To  bring  the  point  home,  was  it  to 
the  Branch  that  men  looked  when  it  was  resolved  that  the 
general  standard  of  the  local  colliery  practitioner  must  be 
raised  ?  Ten  years  ago  the  idea  of  medical  union,  of  soli- 
darity, had  hardly  crept  into  the  Association,  for  what  I 
have  said  of  our  own  Branch  applied  practically  all 
through  the  Association.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two 
Branches,  notably  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  had  never 
entirely  forgotten  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Association  was  "  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  medical  profession." 

The  Association  then  was  a  loose  organization  of  Branches 
co-ordinated  roughly  by  a  Council  elected  then,  as  now, 
from  the  Branches,  but  containing  at  that  time  a  large 
number  of  life  vice-presidents,  since  dropped.  When  our 
chief  business,  practically  the  only  business,  was  thought 
to  be  the  publishing  of  a  Journal  and  the  holding  of  an 
annual  meeting,  the  Council  did  its  work  very  well.  We 
must  always  feel  grateful  that,  long  before  we  began  to 
realize  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  general  profes- 
sional well-being  of  our  members,  we  had  a  Council  which 
built  up  a  Journal  which  is  one  of  the  leading  medical 
papers  in  the  world,  and  encouraged  the  formation  of 
Branches  all  over  the  Empire.  These  assets  are 
invaluable. 

Any  medico-political  work  which  was  done  was  done 
through  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee,  on  which  the 
various  Branches  were  represented.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  the  former  work  of  the  Association,  nor  do  I  want 
you  to  believe  that  it  did  nothing  to  represent  the  pro- 
fession in  public  affairs.  What  I  wish  to  make  plain  is 
that  up  to  about  1900  it  had  a  different  conception  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  that  which  prevails  now — 
that  when  it  was  desired  to  voice  the  opinions  of  its 
members  it  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  get  that  opinion, 
nor,  if  it  did  get  it,  was  it  in  a  position  to  press  those 
opinions  with  the  force  of  a  democratic  body.  The 
Council  was  then,  and  is  still,  chosen  chiefly  as  a  business 
directorate,  only  then  it  was  expected  to  speak,  on  occa- 
sion, as  a  representative  body  also,  in  default  of  any  other 
\n  ths  profession.  As  its  contact  with  its  constituents 
was  of  the   meagvpst   kind,  its  representative  force  was 


small.  If  Branch  meetings  were  called,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  members  could,  or  at  any  rate  did,  attend  ;  and 
half  the  members  of  the  Association  were  not  members 
of  Branches  at  all,  and  therefore  took  no  part  in 
the  election  of  the  Council.  The  only  way  of 
reaching  the  whole  of  the  members  was  by  a  postal  vote, 
a  method  obviously  only  to  be  used  on  rare  occasions. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  members,  which  had  to  be  held  to 
satisfy  company  law  requirements,  was  even  less  of  a 
representative  body ;  in  fact  looked  at  in  that  light  it  was 
simply  a  joke.  I  blush  to  say  that  a  deficient  sense  of 
humour  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  joke  in  the  days 
when  I  made  one  of  that  little  band  of  self-constituted 
martyrs  who  managed  to  delude  ourselves  that  we  spoke 
for  the  Association  at  large.  Of  course  we  spoke  for 
nobody  but  ourselves.  We  consisted  generally  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  enthusiasts  whose  general  attitude  was  that 
of  being  "  agin'  the  government."  Every  year  we  spent 
one  or  two  turbulent  but  happy  half-days  cross-questioning 
the  Chairman  of  Council,  heckling  the  Treasurer,  or  bait- 
ing the  Editor.  We  passed  violent  resolutions  of  censure 
on  the  Council,  and  in  a  general  way  tried  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  eye  of  the  Association  was  on  them.  The 
Council  sat  in  genial  indifference  on  the  platform,  only 
rouBing  itself  when  the  meeting  began  to  take  itself  too 
seriously  to  assure  us  that  they  had  it  on  the  best  legal 
authority  that  our  resolutions  could  be  either  acted  on  or 
ignored  just  as  they,  the  Council,  thought  fit.  It  was  a 
really  humorous  situation — to  look  back  on. 

No  better  example  could  be  given  of  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  Association  on  the  political  side  than  was  afforded 
by  the  registration  of  midwives  question.  For  years  this 
was  discussed  by  Branches,  Council,  and  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  considered  it  ad 
nauseam,  condemned  other  people's  Bills,  and  framed  one 
of  its  own  which  met  with  a  very  mixed  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  Association,  which  was  supposed  to  be  its 
sponsor.  At  the  end  of  it  all  nobody  really  knew  what  the 
profession  wanted,  and  Parliament  showed  its  indifference 
to  such  an  unbusiness-like  set  of  people  by  practically 
ignoring  us  in  its  final  decision. 

Another  striking  proof  of  our  impotence  was  afforded 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Association  to  what  was  known  as 
"  the  Battle  of  the  Clubs."  From  1895  to  1900  we  had 
frequent  references  in  the  Journal  to  the  contract 
practice  difficulties  which  kept  cropping  up  all  over 
the  country.  Letters  appeared  from  despairing  mem- 
bers, and  platitudes  were  freely  uttered  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  sweating  the  poor  club  doctor,  just  as  if  it  were 
not  the  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
unorganized  are  always  exploited.  Mild  encouragement 
was  given  to  the  formation  of  local  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  this  tyranny.  It  was  discussed 
several  times  at  Ethical  Sections  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 
But  nothing  was  done.  No  attempt  was  made  to  formulate 
an  Association  policy  on  the  subject,  and  that  for  the 
very  good  reason  uthat  the  machinery  for  such  a  task  did 
not  exist. 

To  sum  up  the  situation :  Seven  years  ago  we  had  an 
Association  divided  into  Branches  to  which  only  half  the 
members  were  attached ;  a  Central  Council  in  the  election 
of  which  only  the  most  languid  interest  was  taken,  and 
which  tried  to  combine  executive  and  representative 
functions,  failing  miserably  in  the  latter ;  no  means  of 
ascertaining  its  members'  opinions  except  through  a 
postal  vote  ;  an  Annual  Meeting  of  members,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  non-representative  and  impotent.  The 
whole  constitution  was  an  anachronism  in  democratic 
times. 

But  these  repeated  exhibitions  of  our  helplessness, 
especially  the  midwives  fiasco,  ended  by  causing  exaspera- 
tion and  finally  a  revolt.  The  credit  for  the  first  practical 
move  must  be  given  to  the  Manchester  Medical  Guild. 
In  a  letter  in  the  Journal  of  September  16th,  1899,  signed 
by  Dr.  Crawshaw  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  they  called  a 
conference  of  the  various  local  societies  which  had  been 
springing  up,  and  extended  the  invitation  to  any  Branches 
of  the  Association  which  cared  to  be  represented.  I  am 
glad  to  say  our  Branch  was  one  of  the  few  which  responded, 
and  in  the  matter  of  local  society  representation  the  north 
of  England  was  well  represented.  At  that  conference 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  new 
society  for  medico-political  and  organizing  purposes  only, 
leaving    the  social    and    scientific    side    to   the  British 
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Medical  Association.  Those  of  us  who  still  thought  the 
Association  could  be  made  use  of  were  regarded  as 
incorrigible  optimists,  but  in  the  end  our  views  prevailed. 

I  will  not  take  up  time  by  recounting  the  history  of  the 
struggle  which  took  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1901 
the  Association  at  Cheltenham  received  and  approved  the 
report  of  a  Committee  which,  among  other  things,  laid 
down  these  two  main  principles :  (1)  That  we  should 
devote  our  attention  much  more  vigorously  to  the  bread- 
and-butter  side  of  medical  questions  and  to  the  relations 
between  the  profession  and  the  public ;  and  (2)  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Association  should  be  so  altered  that  we 
should  be  able  easily  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  our 
members,  and  having  ascertained  them,  make  them 
effective. 

The  transformation  dates  from  1902,  when  the  new 
Constitution  based  on  these  principles  was  adopted.  Let 
us  glance  at  the  situation  now  existing  as  the  result  of 
barely  five  years'  experience  of  the  new  principles  and  the 
new  machinery.  Our  own  Branch  has  greatly  increased 
in  size — from  431  in  1897  to  672  now.  Its  scientific  value 
has  not  diminished,  though  it  is  far  from  what  it  should 
be.  In  passing,  I  wish  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  our 
consultants,  and  members  with  hospital  appointments,  to 
take  this  matter  seriously  in  hand.  The  placing  of  the 
scientific  work  of  the  district  by  means  of  the  Branch,  on 
a  higher  plane,  is  a  service  they,  and  they  only,  can 
render.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  of  them  our 
political  and  organizing  activities  are  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, but  they  cannot  tell  us  that  this  is  not  in  their  line. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  Branch  scientific  meetings 
should  not  be  the  most  attractive  and  useful  meetings  of 
their  kind  in  the  district.  However,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
made  by  some  of  our  Divisions — Cleveland,  Sunderland, 
South  Shields,  and  Tyneside,  for  example — and  especially 
to  the  annual  all-day  scientific  meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
Division,  the  sum  total  of  the  strictly  professional  work 
done  in  the  Branch  is  much  greater  than  it  ever  was 
before.  The  social  side  is  not  neglected,  as  those  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  any  of  our 
annual  meetings,  or  at  meetings  like  our  last  at 
Blyth,  can  teBtify.  But  the  organizing,  medico-political, 
and  defence  work  undertaken  by  the  Branch,  and 
which  was  not  even  thought  of  six  years  ago,  is  strongly 
iri  evidence  now.  In  addition  to  ordinary  Branch  organiza- 
t/on,  we  have  taken  over  and  provided  a  permanent 
basis  for  the  two  county  medical  unions,  which  did 
excellent  work,  but  would  probably  have  died  of  inanition 
(and  lack  of  funds)  once  the  special  needs  which  called 
them  into  existence  were  satisfied.  Our  two  county  com- 
mittees are  doing  splendidly,  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty  in 
contract  practice  affairs  as  in  others. 

The  Divisions  are  entirely  new.  They  render  it  easy 
for  every  member  to  take  his  share  in  the  deliberations 
and  government  of  the  Association.  It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  one  notes  the  success  of  some  of  our 
Divisions  in  scattered  country  districts,  where  men  who 
formerly  had  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  attending  a  Branch 
meeting  (and  consequently  did  not  do  so)  now  meet  in  a 
friendly  way  and  feel  thai  they  are  no  longer  outsiders. 
Every  Division  might  be,  and  many  are,  local  centres  of 
every  kind  of  professional  activity ;  but,  however  short 
they  come  of  their  possibilities,  there  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact  that  their  aggregate  attendance  far  exceeds 
anything  that  could  be  got  together  at  a  Branch  meeting. 
They  exerciee  all  the  functions  of  a  merely  local  society, 
with  the  additional  and  enormous  advantage  that  they 
feel  themselves  part  of  a  great  whole.  In  looking  over 
our  own  Branch  one  regrets  to  find  that,  side  by  side  with 
prosperous  Divisions  which  are  a  credit  to  us,  we  have 
others  which  for  all  practical  purposes  are  dead.  Some 
through  lack  of  a  good  energetic  secretary,  some  through 
petty  local  jealousies,  are  neglecting  opportunities  of 
organization  which  they  will  need  badly  some  day  when 
trouble  comes.  However,  the  Divisions  are  young  yet ; 
the  machinery  is  there,  and  I,  at  any  rate,  have  abundant 
confidence  in  the  future. 

Our  Branch  Council,  too,  instead  of  being  as  formerly  a 
small  and  purely  business  executive,  is  now  a  large,  active 
and  representative  body,  specially  useful  in  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  our  Divisions. 

Turning  now  to  the  Association  as  a  whole  we  find  a 
change  equilly  great,  oue  not  only  0f  machinery  but  of 


spirit  and  of  ideals.  The  outstanding  change  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  Instead  of  the  fortuitous 
gathering  of  medical  atoms  which  constituted  the  old 
annual  meeting  of  members,  we  have  in  the  Annual  Re- 
presentative Meeting  a  body  elected  by  the  Divisions, 
speaking  for  the  Divisions,  and  responsible  to  the 
Divisions.  I  am  afraid  that  some  Divisions  of  this 
Branch  do  not  realize  sufficiently  the  great  importance  oi 
this  meeting  and  its  influence  on  our  future.  There  are 
one  or  two  in  the  Branch  who  are  actually  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  thfy  have  not  a  member  public  spirited  enough 
to  represent  them.  However,  it  i3  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  we  shall  have  keen  competition  for  the  honour.  If 
every  Division  did  its  duty  each  member  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  would  be  chosen  with  care,  and  as  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  views  of  his  constituents,  on 
matters  of  principle  at  any  rate.  It  seems  to  me  the 
poorest  kind  of  compliment  for  a  Division  to  ask  a 
colleague  to  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  in- 
separable from  the  office  of  Representative  and  yet  be  too 
lazy  to  make  him  a  Representative  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name  by  indicating  Its  opinions.  There  is  no  need  to  tie 
him  down  on  every  little  point  of  detail,  but  the  man  who 
goes  to  the  meeting  with  what  is  called  a  "free  hand" 
and  no  instructions,  is  placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
in  relation  to  his  colleagues  who  can  speak  and  vote  with 
the  confidence  bom  of  explicit  instructions.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Division  which  attempts  to  conceal  indolence 
under  the  cloak  of  confidence  in  its  Representative  is  only 
adding  insult  to  injury,  because  every  year  there  are  many 
points  raised  which  open  up  great  principles  and  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  discussed  and  settled  in  the 
Divisions. 

Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to  belittle  the 
importance  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  the  ground 
of  the  small  attendance  at  the  Division  meetings.  From 
personal  and  painful  experience  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  attendances  are  not  what  they  should  be,  although  in 
Gateshead  I  believe  we  do  fairly  well  with  an  average 
attendance  of  one-quarter  of  our  members.  It  is,  however, 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  men  whom  one  meets  in  the 
Btreet  grumbling  at  the  slackness  of  work  are  nearly 
always  busy  on  Division  meeting  nights,  and  from  informa- 
tion received  I  should  imagine  that  both  birth  and  death 
rate  must  go  up  on  these  occasions.  As  a  medical  man  I 
rejoice  to  hear  of  these  sudden  spurts  of  work ;  as  an  indi- 
vidual I  think  I  have  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as  they  never 
come  my  way ;  and  as  Division  Se.retaiy  I  could  wish  they 
came  at  more  suitable  times.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  all  organizations— at  any  rate  all  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of — are  worked  by  a  small  proportion,  often  by 
a  very  small  minority,  of  the  ir  members.  From  inquiries 
I  have  made  I  find  that  friendly  societies,  trade  unions, 
political  organizations,  and  the  like  all  tell  the  same 
story.  It  is  unusual,  I  am  told  by  the  secretary  of  a  trade 
union,  to  have  an  attendance  of  more  than  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  their  members  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  and  even 
on  the  occasion  of  summoned  meetings,  when  every 
absentee  without  good  reason  is  fined,  an  attendance  of 
30  to  40  per  cent,  is  considered  good.  Considering  the 
special  difficulties  surrounding  the  doctor's  leisure,  I 
believe  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  well-managed 
Divisions  will  stand  comparison  with  similar  organizations, 
and  it  is  disingenuous  to  belittle  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing, as  is  constantly  done,  on  the  ground  that  only  a 
minority  attend  to  elect  and  instruct  the  Representative. 

With  all  its  faults,  and  in  spite  of— or  perhaps  on 
account  of— its  youth,  a  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Body  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  a  believer  in  the  future  of 
the  British  Medical  Association.  A  visit  to  one  of  Its 
sessions  would  do  good  even  to  the  most  pessimistic  of 
our  members.  There  you  would  find  some  120  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  two  or  three  from 
the  Colonies,  comprising  all  ranks  of  the  profession,  from 
consulting  surgeon  and  physician  to  the  struggling  young 
practitioner.  It  takes  itself  very  seriously,  and  not  only 
is  it  earnest  and  keen,  it  is  very  businesslike.  The  time- 
limit  for  speeches  is  short,  yet  on  very  few  occasions  has 
it  been  necessary  to  remind  a  speaker  of  its  existence. 
When  I  think  of  the  devotion  to  work  of  the  members  of 
the  meeting,  of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money  entailed 
on  every  man  present,  of  the  high  average  of  the  debating, 
and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  which  pervades  the  meeting, 
I  have  no  fears  for  cur  future.    T!'e  fact  that  the  Assoeia- 
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tion  in  its  new  form  is  able  to  command  such  devotion 
and  inspire  such  enthusiasm  is  a  proof  to  me  at  any  rate 
that  we  are  on  the  right  line.  I  must  confess  that  I  can- 
not claim  to  speak  as  an  unprejudiced  observer.  I  took 
an  active  part  In  the  agitation  which  brought  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  into  being  ;  I  have  been  a  member  of 
it  on  every  occasion,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  my  connexion 
with  what  is  virtually  the  parliament  of  the  profession. 

The  Representatives  coming  together  only  once  a  year, 
in  an  ordinary  way,  must  depute  their  executive  work  to 
other  bodies.  It  is  undertaken  partly  by  the  Council, 
partly  by  standing  and  other  committees  which  meet 
throughout  the  year.  Thus  we  have  Ethical,  Science, 
Medico-Political,  Journal  and  Finance,  Organization, 
Naval  and  Military,  Colonial,  and  other  committees  all 
doing  excellent  work. 

Probably  the  greatest  non-  material  change  in  the 
Association  is  in  its  attitude  to  what  is  called  "trade- 
unionism."  Ten  years  ago,  in  a  discussion  in  the  Dublin 
Sranch,  a  distinguished  member  said  that  the  adoption  of 
medical  defence,  which  was  then  under  discussion,  would 
reduce  the  Association  to  the  position  of  a  railway 
servants'  association  or  a  tramway- men's  union.  Many 
similar  contemporary  opinions  can  be  found  in  the 
Journal.  Even  now  a  Division  can  be  found  which  is 
so  little  in  touch  with  the  new  spirit  of  the  Association  as 
to  pass  a  resolution,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley,  that  they  "  entirely  and  emphatically 
object  to  the  use  of  the  word  '  trade,'  or  anything  which 
savours  of  its  methods,  in  connexion  with  our  medical 
profession."  Now,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  nor  have  I  a  modest  con- 
ception of  its  importance  to  the  State;  but  having  for 
years  upheld  the  view  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion must  be  organized  on  trade-union  lines  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  real  use  to  us,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a 
few  words  in  defence  of  that  position.  Consulting  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  I  rind  that  a  trade  union  is  "  an 
organized  association  of  workmen  skilled  in  any  trade  or 
industrial  occupation,  formed  for  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  their  common  interests."  A  profession, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  "involves  a  liberal 
education  or  its  equivalent,  and  mental,  rather  than 
manual,  labour."  What  is  the  British  Medical  Association 
if  not  "  an  organized  association  of  men  skilled  in  a  '  pro- 
fession '  formed  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their 
common  interests "  ?  If  you  prefer  the  name  "  profes- 
sional union,"  I  have  no  ohjection ;  but  the  fact  stands  out 
that  our  objects  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  any 
trade  union  of  them  all.  1  know  many  medical  men  asso- 
ciate all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  with  the  word  "  trade- 
unionism,"  such  as  rioting,  picketing,  "  peaceful  per- 
suasion," boycotting,  etc.  ;  but  if  they  will  only 
spare  for  the  working  man's  organizations  a  little  of  the 
sympathy  they  so  readily  extend  to  him  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  patient,  they  will  realize  that  he  has  been 
doing  pioneer  work  in  order  that  we,  and  such  as  we, 
may  benefit.  He  has  built  up  his  great  protective 
organizations  in  the  teeth  of  great  economic  and  legal 
obstacles.  That  in  doing  so  he  has  used  methods  not 
always  defensible  is  merely  to  say  that  he  is  only  human. 
We  have  benefited  by  his  example ;  we  shall  take  warning 
from  his  mistakes.  We  are  banded  together  for  the  pro- 
motion of  our  common  interests,  which  happen  in  our 
case  to  include  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  But 
they  include  no  less  the  making  of  a  living  under  fair 
conditions,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  honourable  inde- 
pendence in  our  relations  with  our  employers.  When  I 
hear  the  members  of  an  Association  which  is  so  tardily 
beginning  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its  members  talk 
with  scorn  of  trade  unions,  I  ask,  When  did  we  earn  the 
right  to  look  down  on  the  trade  unionist  ?  When  did  the 
British  Medical  Association  levy  itself  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  members  fighting  against  unfair  conditions  of 
work  ?  When  did  we  commence  to  succour  the  unfortu- 
nate and  sick  ?  When  did  we  begin  to  help  the  widow 
and  orphan  ?  When  will  we  be  as  willing  as  the  trade 
unionist  to  pay  for  what  we  want  doing?  Consider 
oar  experience  in  this  Branch.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
organized  profession  of  this  district  our  colliery  members 
have  had  their  incomes  raised  50  per  cent.  To  meet  the 
expense  of  doing  this  work,  which  could  not  be  done  on 
ordinary  Branch  income,  we  raised  a  special  Branch 
Defence  Fund.    The  history  of  that  fand  is  too  recent  and 


too  scandalous  to  need  repetition  here.  But  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  a  history  that  any  decent  trade  unionist 
would  be  ashamed  of.  Many  of  the  members  whose  income 
has  been  increased  from  £100  to  £200  and  more  a  year 
have  never  contributed  one  penny  to  this  fund  ;  and,  as 
you  have  seen  in  the  annual  report  to-day,  unless  a  great 
change  comes  over  it,  it  will  be  dead  in  another  year. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries  into  the  amounts  paid 
into  various  trade  unions  for  organization  and  protective 
purposes  alone,  quite  distinct  from  sick  and  benevolent 
benefits.  Out  of  six  about  which  I  have  information,  I 
find  the  amount  varies  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-eightieth 
of  the  workman's  total  Income.  Now,  let  the  member  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  divide  his  income  by 
50,  or  even  80,  and  compare  the  quotient  with  the  25s.  he 
pays  to  the  Association,  and  let  him  not  forget  that  only  a 
small  part  of  that  is  spent  on  union  work,  and  that  he 
gets  a  journal  which  would  alone  cost  him  27s.  if  It  were 
not  for  the  advertiser;  that  is  to  say,  that  for  any  money 
we  spend  on  organization  we  depend  on  the  druggist, 
publisher,  etc.,  while  the  trade  unionist  puts  his  hand  in 
his  own  pocket.  When  we  and  the  trade  unionist  come 
to  compare  notes,  it  is  not  he  who  needs  to  blush.  The 
member  who  objects  to  our  assimilating  the  tried  and 
successful  methods  of  the  unionist  is  simply  unable  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Each  of  us  is  quite  able  to 
deal  with  the  private  patient  taken  individually;  but 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  State,  or  public  bodies,  or 
collections  of  workmen,  we  are  bound,  like  workmen,  to 
combine. 

For  years  we  have  spent  our  money  and  energies  on 
objects  which  were  quite  as  much  for  the  public  benefit  as 
for  our  own.  In  fact,  in  worrying  Governments  to  pass 
sanitary  Acts  and  Acts  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  we  have  been  guided  by  a  spirit  of  pure  altruism. 
Our  record  is  one  which  will  justify  us  in  any  reasonable 
demand  we  may  make  of  the  public,  and  clears  us  of  any 
possible  charge  of  mere  selfishness.  The  average  prac- 
titioner demands  that  we  shall  do  something  now  to  render 
the  struggle  for  life  a  little  less  intense — something  which 
will  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  be  a  more  efficient 
public  servant.  Since  the  first  Representative  Meeting  we 
have  not  been  idle,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  been  over- 
whelmed in  arrears.  First  of  all,  it  was  essential  to 
constitute  a  professional  department  at  head  quarters  in 
contradistinction  to  the  business  department,  which  was 
already  splendidly  organized.  It  had  to  be  built  up 
entirely  de  novo,  and  we  were  most  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  a  medical  man  of  great  organizing  ability 
and  enthusiasm  and  a  capacity  for  work  which  is  simply 
phenomenal.  The  future  of  the  Association  will  show 
how  lucky  we  were  to  find  such  an  instrument  to  hand  as 
our  Medical  Secretary  has  proved.  The  department  is 
still  in  process  of  evolution — it  is  still  trying  to  overtake 
arrears  of  work  which  should  have  been  done  years  ago, 
but  very  shortly  we  hope  to  see  it  an  established  and 
recognized  centre  to  which  every  member  in  professional 
difficulty  will  turn  with  the  certainty  of  obtaining  help — a 
centre  which  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  divert  the  full 
resources  of  the  Association  to  any  Division  or  Branch 
where  aid  is  needed. 

I  must  content  myself  with  a  mere  mention  of  one  or 
two  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  our  new  organizing 
department.  Take  first  the  work  done  on  the  contract 
practice  question.  There  are  members  (generally  be- 
longing to  the  class  who  will  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  even 
themselves)  who  think  the  Association  should  have  Eettled 
this  matter  straight  away  and  given  them  better  fees,  a 
wage  limit,  and  other  luxuries.  Such  members  have  a 
vague  idea  that  the  Association  is  a  sort  of  automatic 
omnipotent  machine  which  works  away  up  in  London 
attended  by  the  permanent  officials  and  a  few  committee- 
men, and  which  can  do  everything  except  the  grumbling 
which  is  their  perquisite.  The  Medico- Political  Committee 
knew  very  well  that  great  questions  are  not  settled  in 
five  minutes,  and  that  before  we  could  even  begin  the 
fight  we  must  collect  all  the  facts  and  all  our  arguments. 
I  think  that  the  Report  on  Contract  Practice,  compiled 
after  enormous  labour,  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  was 
ever  done  by  the  Association.  It  contains  all  the  informa- 
tion we  need,  and  is  already  the  authority  on  the  question. 
It  is  ready  now  to  the  hand  of  any  Division  feeling  itself 
sufficiently  strong  to  tackle  its  own  d'lricultles  with  the 
Association  behind  it. 
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For  as  many  years  as  I  have  read  a  medical  paper  the 
subject  of  hospital  abuse  has  been  a  standing  dish,  and 
many  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  with  it. 
Dr.  Garrett  Horder's  name  at  once  rises  to  one's  mind  as 
that  of  the  man  who  for  years  and  almost  single-handed 
tried  to  get  the  profession  to  deal  with  the  subject  scien- 
tifically. During  the  last  three  years  our  Hospitals  Com- 
mittee has  begun  the  fight  with  a  well-laid  plan.  It  called 
a  conference  of  persons  representative  of  the  various 
Hospital  Boards  throughout  the  country.  This  was  well 
attended,  and  a  discussion  took  place  which  did  not  end  in 
mere  pious  opinion.  The  conference  appointed  twelve 
non-medical  representatives  to  form  a  Joint  Committee 
along  with  our  Hospitals  Committee,  and  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee formulated  and  submitted  a  scheme  which  has 
gained  wide  adherence.  I  think  it  was  an  exceedingly 
good  stroke  of  business  to  obtain  the  co  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  laymen  with  influence.  It  shows  that  the 
Hospitals  Committee  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in 
our  dealings  with  the  public  we  must  first  show  that  what 
we  want  is  what  they  ought  to  want. 

A  very  striking  innovation  has  been  instituted  by  order 
of  the  Representative  Meeting,  acting  on  a  resolution 
which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  came  from  the  Gateshead  Divi- 
sion. I  refer  to  the  Warning  Notices  in  the  Journal.  In 
all  cases  where  a  Branch  or  Division  asks  for  it,  an  adver- 
tisement is  placed  in  the  Journal  warning  medical  men 
that  the  terms  of  some  appointment  do  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  profession  in  that  district,  and  asking 
intending  applicants  to  apply  first  of  all  to  an  Association 
official  in  the  district.  This  has  been  found  very  useful, 
and  has  prevented  many  a  man  finding  himself  quite 
innocently  in  the  position  of  what,  for  want  of  a  worse 
term,  I  will  call  a  "  blackleg."  The  Ethical  Committee 
obtained  the  generous  support  of  the  Lancet,  which  also 
publishes  the  warnings,  and  refers  any  doubtful- looking 
advertisement  offered  to  them  to  our  Medical  Secretary. 
In  addition,  all  the  medical  agents  have  agreed  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  appointments  objected  to  by  the 
British  Medical  Association.  I  call  this  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  though  I  am  afraid  it  not  unremotely  suggests 
trade-unionism. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  three  instances  of  the  working  of 
the  new  spirit  in  the  Divisions.  In  1905  Dr.  Wynne 
reported  to  the  Representative  Meeting  that  a  new 
infirmary  was  shortly  to  be  opened  at  Leigh,  and  that  its 
Committee  intended  to  have  an  out-patient  department. 
The  members  of  the  Leigh  Division,  knowing  the  abuse  of 
which  the  out-patient  department  is  capable,  and  feeling 
that  prevention  would  be  better  than  cure,  resolved  that 
none  of  them  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Insti- 
tution if  the  Committee  persisted  with  the  obnoxious 
department.  They  were  quite  willing  that  ail  aciiients 
and  emergencies  should  b"  attended,  but  they  held  that 
in  Leigh  there  was  no  need  for  a  department  whose  chief 
function,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  places,  was 
the  promotion  of  hospital  abuse.  The  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee retorted  that  they  intended  to  have  their  depart- 
ment, and  if  the  local  men  would  not  do  the  work,  they 
would  soon  get  men  who  would.  The  Representative 
Meeting  listened,  sympathized,  and  passed  a  resolution 
a.->surinc  the  Leigh  Division  that  the  British  Medical 
Association  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  them.  Week 
after  week  the  warning  notice  appeared,  and  the  Leigh 
men  had  a  very  still'  right,  Cireatly  to  our  satisfaction, 
Dr.  Wynne  was  able  to  come  to  the  Representative 
Meeting  last  year  and  tell  us  of  a  complete  victory. 
Not  only  is  there  no  out-patient  department,  but  the 
Infirmary  Committee  has  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  Division  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  first 
infirmary  staff,  and  to  recommend  candidates  in  future 
vacancies. 

A  splendid  example  of  the  best  kind  of  unionism  was 
given  at  Bradford  quite  recently.  The  Watch  Committee 
ol  that  city  advertised  eight  police-surgeon  vacancies. 
The  local  Division,  calling  all  non-members  into  con- 
ference, met,  considered  the  particulars,  objected  to  many 
of  the  conditions  of  the  appointments,  and  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Watch  Committee.  In  the  meantime  they 
BgfBgd  that  no  applications  should  be  made  until  the 
deputation  had  reported.  The  report  being  unfavourable, 
the  next  meeting  agreed  that  nobody  present  should 
the  appointments  in  their  present  objectionable 
condition,  left  the  matter  to  a  Bmall  committee  in  case 


of  future  negotiations,  and  the  appointments  are  still 
vacant. 

Finally,  there  is  the  gallant  struggle  being  carried  on  by 
the  South  Wales  Branch  in  Ebbw  Vale.  The  fight  is  on 
behalf  of  the  colliery  surgeons  who  are  resisting  unfair 
conditions  of  work.  During  the  last  year  the  members  of 
the  Branch  have  subscribed  over  £1,100,  which  has  been 
spent  in  supporting  the  members  who  are  losing  heavily 
through  their  loyal  maintenance  of  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  BraDch.  At  the  Special  Representative  Meeting 
in  May  an  appeal  was  made  to  those  present,  and  £50  was 
at  once  subscribed,  the  members  of  the  meeting  being 
asked  to  bring  the  situation  before  their  constituents.  The 
ordinary  trade  unionist  would  never  let  the  whole  cost  of 
a  struggle  like  that  fall  on  the  few  men  on  the  spot. 

I  take  it  that  the  demand  of  the  bulk  of  our  members 
is  for  more  unionism  and  not  less.  To  that  end  we 
must  hasten  as  much  as  we  can  the  coming  of  the  Royal 
Charter,  so  essential  if  we  intend  to  develop  the  Associa- 
tion along  the  lines  we  seem  to  favour.  Under  our  present 
system  we  are  continually  being  pulled  up  by  the  lawyers, 
who  tell  us  we  really  cannot  do  this,  that,  or  the  other. 
Under  the  Charter,  so  emphatically  approved  by  the  Special 
Representative  Meeting,  we  are  taking  powers  to  do  every- 
thing the  Association  seems  likely  to  desire— not  neces- 
sarily to  do  it  all  now,  or  all  at  once,  but  as  we  wish  and 
as  we  can  afford. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
great  development  of  the  unionist  side  of  our  work — not  at 
the  expense  of  the  social  or  scientific  branches,  but  in 
addition.  If  you  agree,  a  plain  duty  lies  before  us  as  loyal 
British  .  Medical  Association  members.  Our  Branch 
meetings  must  be  rendered  as  useful  and  interesting 
as  possible,  so  as  to  give  the  men  not  interested  specially 
in  the  union  side  of  our  work  no  excuse  for  desertion. 
Above  all,  our  Divisions  must  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  this  can  only  be  dene  by  each  of  us  doing  his 
little  share  and  not  leaving  the  attendance  to  be  done  by 
the  "  other  men."  It  is  not  fair  to  put  all  the  work  on  to 
a  few  shoulders,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  has  a  most  dis- 
couraging effect  on  the  owners  of  those  shoulders.  We 
must  learn  to  li  mini  our  own  business,"  and  the  work  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  is  our  business.  See  that 
your  Division  selects  a  really  good  man  as  Representa- 
tive, and  let  him  feel  that  if  you  are  doing  him  an  honour 
in  electing  him,  he  is  doing  the  Division  a  service  in 
going  to  represent  it. 

Our  Medical  Secretary  once  defined  the  ideal  British 
Medical  Association  as  "  an  Association  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  medical  men  should  help  one  another," 
and  I  think  the  phrase  aptly  indicates  the  new  spirit 
which  inspires  the  active  and  earnest  members  of  the 
Association.  If  any  of  you  think  the  results  of  the  new 
Constitution  scanty,  or  the  pace  slow,  put  it  to  your 
conscience  :  "  What  am  /  doing  to  help?" 


Kamsky  Cottage  Hospital-  Kamsey,  in  the  Isle  of 
M*n.  iB  now  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  cottage  hospital 
which  in  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements  and  fittings 
appears  to  be  comparable  to  a  large  general  hospital.  The 
institution  consists  of  two  blocks  connected  by  a  short 
corridor,  tin1  one  being  a  single-storied  building  for 
patients,  and  the  other  a  two-storied  administrative  block. 
In  the  patients'  building  are  four  wards,  two  of  which  ore 
each  designed  to  accommodate  four  adults  and  two  child 
its,  and  the  remainder  single  patients.  This  block 
also  contains  a  nurse's  room,  a  linen  store,  two  bathrooms, 
and  lavatories.  The  flooring  of  the  wards  is  '  f  polished 
tfnk.  teroaoeo  being  used  in  the  passages  and  elsewhe 
throughout  the  building.  The  administrative  building 
has  on  its  ground  floor  a  room  so  fitted  and  built  that  it 
maybe  used  either  as  a  surgery  or  an  operating  tl" 
There  is  aiso  on  this  floor  a  sitting-room  for  the  matron 
and  a  good  kitchen  and  its  annexes.  On  the  upper  floor 
are  four  bedrooms  for  the  staff,  and  linen  stores,  baths, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  hospital  has  its  own  laundry, 
which  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  by  a  covered  way.  nnd 
also  a  detached  mortuary.  Both  buildings  are  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated,  all  approved  mo-lorn  ideas  having 
been  adopted  in  their  construction.  The  site,  too,  is  ex- 
cellent, as  die  hospital  stands  on  high  open  ground  with  a 
pleasant  view  in  all  directions,  and  yet  in  a  convenient 
situation  for  access  by  patients.  Kimsey  owes  its  posses- 
ion of  this  hospital  to  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bloom  Noble. 
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PROCEEDINGS     OF     SECTIONS. 


NAVAL  AND   MILITARY   SECTION. 

Inspector-General  J.  Porter,  R.N.,  President. 


PRESIDENTS   INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE  IN  THE  NAVY 
AND  ARMY. 
Gentlemen,— My  first  duty  here  to-day  is  to  thank  the 
Council  of  the  Association  for  the  honour  conferred  on  the 
Naval  Medical  Service  in  nominating  one  of  Its  members 
to  preside  over  this  Section.  But,  let  me  confess  it  at 
once,  I  have  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  indi- 
vidual choice.  This  is  my  first  appearance  at  these 
meetings.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  I  am  a 
novice— you  will  discover  that  soon  enough  for  yourselves 
— but  I  know  you  will  help  me  out,  for  we  are  all  animated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  devotion  and  determination  to  do 
our  utmost  to  gain  more  light,  and,  if  possible,  to  advance 
that  which  is  the  life's  work  of  most  of  us,  and  which  we 
all  have  very  much  at  heart. 

I  feel  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  warmly 
congratulating  the  Army  Medical  Service  on  the  vast,  the 
revolutionary,  strides  it  has  made  in  recent  years  towards 
complete  efficiency.  This  appears  to  have  been  rendered 
possible  by  a  happy  combination  of  many  fortunate 
circumstances.  Fifty  years  ago  a  great  War  Minister, 
Sidney,  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  planned,  and  strove  with  all 
his  might  for,  most  of  the  reforms  which  have  only  now 
been  introduced.  He  fought  a  brave  fight,  but  the  forces 
arrayed  against  him  prevailed.  His  biographer  tells  us 
how  the  Treasury,  the  bureaucracy  of  his  own  department, 
soldiers  and  doctors  hidebound  in  tradition  and  seniority, 
obstructed  in  their  several  ways,  and  hastened  this  noble 
statesman's  end.  The  service  rolled  on  in  the  old  grooves 
undisturbed  till  1882,  when  our  little  wars  in  Egypt 
began.  History  repeated  itself ;  a  medical  breakdown  led 
to  an  outcry  in  the  country.  The  usual  official  inquiry 
was  held,  and  with  the  old  result.  No  one  was  to  blame, 
except  a  few  medical  small  fry  who  failed  to  show  initia- 
tive, or  to  take  responsibility  under  a  system  which  had 
given  them  no  authority  over,  or  training  in,  war  duties 
during  peace.  Once  more  things  went  to  sleep,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  South  Africa  told  practically  the  same 
sad  medical  tale.  But  at  last  the  hour  had  come,  and  with 
it  the  men  who  were  to  translate  Sidney  Herbert's  work, 
and  much  besides,  into  reality. 

Conspicuously  to  two  War  Ministers  (Mr.  Brodrick  and 
Mr.  Haldane),  to  Earl  Roberts,  and  to  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
the  country  and  the  army  owe  the  medical  position  of  to- 
day. Promotion  by  merit  has  been  established  through 
all  ranks  of  the  Army  Medical  Service.  Its  officers  have 
been  given  a  career.  The  paralysing  blight  of  seniority 
has  been  swept  away,  and  healthy  development  has  been 
aaaared.  There  is- no  room  for  the  idle  the  ignorant,  the 
incompetent — the  man  now  exists  for  the  office!  &nd  not 
the  office  for  the  man.  Already,  in  all  around,  the 
strenuous  life  is  in  evidence.    To  take  two  examples  : 

The  monthly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
is  a  publication  of  which  any  body  of  professional  men 
might  be  justly  proud.  The  corps  specialists,  too*  ajre 
forging  ahead.  The  detection  by  Colonel  Bruce  of  the 
Micrococcus  melitensis  has,  to  quote  a  recent  newspaper 
article,  led  up  to  the  crowning  discovery  of  Major 
Horrocks  "  that  goats  and  their  milk  are  the  chief  means 
by  which  Mediterranean  fever  is  spread."  Thanks  to  the 
magic  effect  of  this  revelation,  Malta  and-  the  Mediterra- 
nean, for  long  our  deadliest  foreign  stations,  are  becoming 
exceedingly  healthy. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  took  a 
step  of  the   first   importance  when  he  ordered  that  the 


principles  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  training  and  essential  qualifications  of 
all  combatant  officers. 

We  thus  see  that,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
secure  provision  has  been  made  that  the  military  dootor 
shall  be  an  expert  adviser,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
reality,  and  that  the  combatant  officer  in  authority  shall 
be  able  to  assess  the  value  of  the  advice  given,  and  assign 
its  proper  relative  weight  in  military  situations  as  they 
arise.  In  the  future  we  are  likely  to  hear  less  of  military 
necessity  having  to  override  medical  requirements,  and,  if 
avoidable  medical  disasters  occur,  we  shall  at  least  know 
"whose  beard  to  pull."  It  is  now  a  fine  service,  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps.  It  has  been  given  much,  and  of  it 
much  will  be  required,  and  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  the  medical  service  of  the  Royal  Navy  many 
improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past  decade. 
New  hospitals  have  been  built,  and  old  ones  extensively 
reconstructed.  Modern  fittings  and  equipment  have  been 
supplied  afloat  and  ashore.  Dental  surgeons  have  been 
attached  to  the  great  hospitals  at  our  principal  home 
ports,  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  value,  medical  officers 
in  steadily-increasing  numbers  are  being  given  courses  of 
study  at  civil  hospitals. 

The  recent  conflict  in  the  Far  East  has  once  more 
strikingly  demonstrated,  both  afloat  and  ashore,  the  vital 
effect  of  the  medical  services  upon  the  ultimate  issue  of 
war.  On  the  side  of  the  Russians  was  the  old  system 
Doctors  were  concerned  only  with  attendance  on  sick  ani. 
wounded  All  the  accessory  services — food,  transport,  sand 
tation,  ambulance — were  in  various  other  hands.  Peace- 
establishments  were  not  expansive,  and  improvised  make- 
shifts were  costly  and  inefficient.  Divided  authority  was, 
as  always,  followed  by  deadly  results.  We  do  not  yet  know 
the  actual  figures,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  ever  shall ;  but  this 
much  all  are  agreed  upon,  the  Russian  debacle  was  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  attributable  to  preventable  disease,  brought 
about  by  the  absence  of  properly-concerted  methods  of 
dealing  with  it. 

Captain  Semenoff,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  has 
given  us  a  lurid  picture  of  what  happened  afloat  on  board 
the  Suvaroff  at  Tsushima :  "  A  man  fell  wounded,  and  if 
unable  to  walk  or  crawl,  he  lay  where  he  was.  An  hour 
after  the  action  bad  begun  the  mess  deck  was  full  of 
wounded.  They  were  standing,  sitting,  lyiDg,  some  on 
mattresses  put  ready  beforehand,  some  on  hastily  spread 
tarpaulins,  some  on  stretchers,  some  just  anyhow.  The 
air  was  close,  damp,  sour,  and  disgustingly  sickly."  The 
moral  effect  of  the  terrible  scene  told  swiftly  on  the 
gunners,  and  shooting  became  wild. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  to  the  other  side,  and  we  see  what 
years  of  careful  study,  judicious  outlay,  and  patient  prac- 
tice accomplished  for  Japan.  The  lucid  articles  of 
Surgeon-General  Suzuki,  Admiral  Togo's  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  are  a  perfect  gold  mine  of  information. 
Nothing  was  left  to  chance.  Did  time  permit  they  con- 
tain much  one  would  love  to  dwell  upon.  They  will 
repay  all  naval  officers,  executive  or  medical,  who  may 
study  them.  Tsushima  was  won  by  our  allies  at  the  small 
cost  of  113  killed  and  424  wounded,  many  due  to  burns. 

At  the  recent  Red  Cross  Congress  in  London,  Dr.  Nagas 
Ariga  stated  that  the  Japanese  in  their  late  war  had  to  deal 
with  220,812  wounded  and  334,073  sick  soldiers,  exclusive 
of  77,809  Russian  prisoners — that  is,  roughly,  for  every 
3  sick  there  were  2  wounded,  a  very  different  ratio  com- 
pared with  anything  we  have  ever  known.  To  quote  an 
example  within  my  own  experience,  in  1884-5  I  was  for 
a  year  in  the  field  on  active  service  with  a  battalion  of 
Marine  infantry.  It  was  maintained  at  a  strength  of 
about  500  officers  and  men,  and  during  the  year  approxi- 
mately 1,500  joined.  The  enemy  accounted  for  less  than 
100  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  remaining  900  were 
accounted  for  by  deaths  and  invalidings.  Thus  the  force 
was  really  renewed  twice  within  the  year.  No  country 
could  for  long  stand  that  on  any  great  scale.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  graphically  stated,  or  rather  understated,  the  case 
for  us  when  he  said,  "  British  troops  entered  into  a  war 
with  many  determinations,  one  was  to  have  10  per  cent, 
sick.  It  was  what  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  they  got 
it.  Now  the  Japanese  were  quite  content  with  1  per  cent, 
sick,  and  they  got  it." 

Gentlemen,  we  owe  it  to  our  sailors  and  onr  soldier?, 

it  is  our  duty  to  onr  country,  to  strive  with  all  our  might 

I  after  the  standards  of  medical  efficiency  with  which  onr 
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gallant  allies  have  surprised  civilization.  My  brother 
officers,  I  know,  realize  that  we  cannot,  afford  to,  we 
simply  must  not,  have  medical  hlundering  in  cur  next 
war.  South  Africa  showed  us  that  to  some  extent  the 
soldier  can  be  replaced  by  the  Empire  in  arms,  but  with 
the  sea  service  it  is  otherwise.  Press-gang,  conscription, 
merchant  service,  which  filled  the  gaps  a  century  ago, 
are  now  of  no  avail.  A  simple  man-of-war's  man  in  the 
making  costs  the  country  hundreds  of  pounds  and  years 
of  laborious  training.  Even  humble  lower  deck  ratings 
rise  in  value  with  startling  rapidity.  The  skilled  marks- 
man is  an  asset  who  any  day  may  be  priceless  to  his 
country.  Once  lost,  he  cannot  be  replaced  while  a 
modern  war  is  in  progress.  How  he  is  put  out  of  action 
— whether  by  the  enemy  or  by  disease — matters  not;  he 
is  gone  all  the  same.  Our  bluejackets  are  our  heart's 
blood.  When  it  must  flow,  it  is  surely  our  sacred  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  we  at  least  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
wastage.  

TREATMENT  OF    WOUNDED  IN  FLEET 

ACTIONS. 

By  Fleet  Surgeon  A.  Gaskell,  EX. 
This  subject  has  often  been  discussed  and  much  has  been 
written  about  it.  The  majority  of  the  literature  is  dis- 
tinctly disappointing.  Vague,  verbose,  and  theoretical, 
they  leave  one's  mind  unsettled  and  bewildered.  I  shall 
attempt  to  make  this  paper  as  terse  and  practical  as 
possible. 

Our  present  state  of  knowledge  may  be  classified  under 
two  main  headings : 

1.  Details  on  which  we  are  practically  all  agreed. 

2.  Details  on  which  we  are  as  yet  undecided. 

I  trust  that  the  public  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "The 
Treatment  of  Wounded  in  Fleet  Actions  "  will  lead  to  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  details  of  the  first  heading  and  the. 
settlement,  in  a  practical  manner,  of  the  details  of  the 
second  heading. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  former. 

(a)  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  should  build  a  hospital 
ship,  so  that  during  peace  time  we  can  experiment  with 
her  and  train  our  personnel  to  use  her.  Of  this  point  I  have 
been  convinced  for  years,  and  I  have  heard  one  of  our 
greatest  medical  officers  express  the  opinion  that  this  fact 
recurs  to  him  with  convincing  monotony  when  he  has 
tried  to  solve  various  problems  connected  with  the  medical 
department  of  the  navy.  Admiral  Kixey,  the  Medical 
Director- General  of  the  United  States  Navy,  told  me  that 
year  after  year  he  applied  in  the  estimates  for  a  hospital 
ship,  but  that  Congress  would  not  pass  it  until  we  had  set 
the  example  in  the  British  navy.  The  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society  built  two  ships  as  hospital  ships,  but  they 
were  spoilt  through  being  built  with  a  view  to  converting 
them  into  merchant  steamers  alter  the  war  was  over. 
Probably  two  types  will  be  required — an  ocean-going  one 
and  a  coasting-service  one. 

(A)  We  most  decide  on  a  first  aid  dressing  for  use  in  the 
navy.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  present  one  Is  not  good 
enough.  The  injuries  received  in  a  naval  action  are  mostly 
burns  from  ignition  of  ammunition,  and  wounds  caused 
by  shell  splinters.  A  dry  antiseptic  large  dressing  is 
required  for  naval  first  aid.  I  would  suggest  that  an  equal 
number  of  burn  dressings  and  wound  dressings  be  served 
out,  and  that  they  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their 
envelope.  The  wound  dressing  would  consist  of  a  pad  of 
modified  Gamgee  tissue  (9  in.  square),  a  4  in.  roller  ban- 
dage made  of  Lister's  carbolic  gauze  (this  has  the 
advantage  of  being  too  weak  to  be  applied  too  tightly,  and 
of  being  slightly  sticky  so  that  it  adheres  to  the  skin  and 
hair,  and  the  layers  adhere  to  one  another.  It  has  always 
been  a  difficulty  to  discover  a  light  and  non-clumsy  ban- 
dage which  will  not  slip,  and  yet  cannot  be  so  tightly 
applied  that  it  arrests  the  circulation ;  the  triangular 
bandage  slips  and  is  clumsy,  the  calico  or  domette  roller 
bandage  may  be  applied  too  tightly  or  slip  (strapping,  etc  , 
would  be  all  stuck  together  when  wanted,  and  would  be 
dirty  and  difficult  to  apply),  a  large  strong  safety  pin,  and 
the  whole  wrapped  up  in  a  calico  envelope.  The  material 
for  this  envelope  is  open  to  discussion.  Inspector- General 
Porter,  with  his  large  experience  in  South  Africa,  is  con- 
vinced that  the  envelope  should  be  watertight,  and  he 
suggested  to  me  that  some  sort  of  tarred  paper  would  be 
auiUble.     A  disadvantage  to  this  is  the  Impossibility  of 


driving  circulating  steam  into  it  for  sterilizing  purposes. 
I  have  brought  with  me  a  sample  of  the  first-aid  wound 
dressing  that  I  would  propose.  These  dressings  should 
be  packed  in  fifties  in  tin  boxes,  sterilized  and  then  sealed 
up,  and  the  tins  only  opened  when  going  into  action. 

(c)  The  Admiralty  has  issued  the  following  circular 
letter,  No.  181,  dated  October  19th,  1903,  respecting  lectures 
on  first  aid. 

It  directs  (1)  that  the  medical  officers  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
are  to  instruct  the  following  officers  and  men  of  the  ship's 
complement  in  the  principles  of  first  aid  to  the  injured,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  qualified  to  render  assistance  ween 
required,  namely  :  All  officers  of  the  civil  branch,  midship- 
men, naval  cadeta,  master-at-arms  and  ship's  police,  light 
quick-firing  and  machine  guns  crews  not  utilized  in  a  ship 
action,  coxswains  and  bowmen  of  boats,  markers  of  companies 
and  field  guns,  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Koyal 
Marines  not  stationed  at  guns,  writers,  ship's  stewards,  cooks, 
domestics,  and  all  other  daymen,  including  hand  ratings ;  a 
proportion  of  engiue-room  artificers  and  leading  stokers,  who 
are  to  be  given  special  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  burns 
and  scalds,  and  the  removal  of  wounded  from  the  bunkers, 
stokeholds,  and  eDgine-room. 

2.  That  officers  and  men  detailed  to  assist  the  medical  staff 
in  action  and  afterwards  should,  in  addition  to  first  aid,  be 
given  instruction  in  some  of  the  simple  nursing  rules. 

3.  Officers  qualified  in  first  aid  are  to  be  given  a  certificate, 
and  in  the  case  of  men  the  fact  is  to  be  noted  on  their 
parchment  certificates  ;  and  adds  that 

4.  The  commander-in-chief  at  annual  inspections  will 
report  on  the  arrangements  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  action,  tne  number  of  officers  and  men  quali- 
fied in  first  aid,  and  the  instruction  and  efficiency  in 
ambulance  work  :  that 

5.  A  supply  of  diagrams,  bcoks,  triangular  bandages,  aad 
first-aid  dressings  will  be  issued  to  the  medical  officer  for 
instructional  purposes  ;  and  that 

6.  The  necessary  alterations  in  the  King's  Regulations  and 
Admiralty  Instructions  have  been  approved  by  their 
Lordships,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Addenda  of  1904. 

I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  these 
lectures,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
prevent  heterodoxy  in  instruction  if  four  definite  lectures 
were  prepared  and  printed  in  official  form.  Each  lecture 
should  be  of  forty-five  minutes'  duration  (thirty  minutes' 
lecture  and  fifteen  minutes'  examination).  That  everybody 
on  board,  especially  officers  and  other  valuable  individuals, 
should  attend  these  lectures,  so  that  all  would  be  com- 
petent to  self  administer  first  aid.  One  lecture  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  describing  the  first-aid  haversack,  its 
situation,  and  the  use  of  its  contents ;  also  the  medical 
arrangements  for  preparation  for  ba'tle.  A  copy  of  these 
lectures  could  be  served  out  to  every  officer  and  man  in 
the  navy. 

(d)  The  ordinary  brown  haversack  of  the  gunners'  stores 
is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  haversacks 
should  be  hung  on  a  hook  intended  for  the  purpose  behind 
each  gun.  One  or  more  should  be  placed  in  convenient 
places  in  the  engine  rooms,  stokeholds,  conning  tower, 
fighting  tops,  chart-house,  and  bridges;  and  one  should 
be  with  each  stretcher  party.  The  contents  of  the  haver- 
sacks should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  should  consist 
of  six  wound  dressings,  six  burn  dressings,  a  large  enstor 
containing  some  non-poisonous  antiseptic  powder,  such  as 
boric  acid,  or  borosalicylic  acid  (3  to  1,  as  used  by  the 
Japanese),  or  biniodide  of  bismuth,  and  one  Foulis 
tourniquet.  In  peace  time  dummy  dressing  packets 
might  be  put  in  to  save  wastage,  but  I  am  not  sure  this 
would  be  wise  (vide  paragraph  e).  The  dusting  powdex  is 
dusted  straight  into  the  wound  to  form  an  aseptic  scab 
when  the  blood  dries.  The  Foulis  tourniquet  should  be 
frequently  tested  and  replaced  when  the  rubber  becomes 
perished. 

(e)  During  general  quarters  in  peace  time  the  crew,  and 
especially  the  stretcher  parties,  should  all  be  exercised  in 
using  the  contents  of  the  haversack  and  in  moving  the 
wounded  by  stretcher  or  hand. 

(/)  The  surgical  apparatus,  dresslugB,  etc.,  should  be 
stowed  below  in  the  best- protected  part  of  the  ship,  and 
not  brought  out  or  rigged  till  after  the  action.  This 
therefore  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  thepiesent 
paper. 

Now  for  the  details  under  the  second  heading  -namely, 
those  on  which  we  are  as  yet  undecided  : 

(y)  Preparation  for  battle.  The  exact  medical  prepara- 
tions have  never  been  quite  definitely  decided  upon.  The 
medical  stall  and  their  stretcher  party  will  be  mustered 
by  the  principal   medical  offirer  and  told  off  to  their 
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stations  and  duties.  The  haversajks  will  be  filled  and 
distributed.  The  Burgical  apparatus,  drugs,  etc  ,  and  as 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  sick  bay  as  possible  will  be 
struck  down  below  into  a  prearranged  well- protected 
store. 

(70  The  medical  staff  will  be  augmented  in  war  time. 
The  Japanese  believe  in  a  much  larger  number  of  this 
staff  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Spare  numbers 
of  doctors  and  nurses  will  be  tarried  in  the  hospital 
Bhips,  but  these  cannot  be  very  confidently  depended  on, 
as  the  sea  may  be  too  rough  to  lower  boats  to  fetch  them, 
or  the  hospital  >hip  may  be  absent. 

(0  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  important  preparations 
is  that  of  the  men  who  may  be  wounded.  I  would  suggest 
that,  if  time  would  allow,  every  one  in  the  ship  should 
receive  a  hot  antiseptic  bath,  and  should  have  served  out 
to  him  a  complete  war  clothing,  consisting  of  non- 
inflimmable  flannel  impregnated  with  double  cyanide 
salt,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  their  surface  should  be 
covered,  even  to  the  extent  of  wearing  flannel  masks 
with  openings  for  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.  This  war 
clothing  could  be  sterilized  and  packed  in  tightly- 
compressed  bales  and  stowed  in  a  magazine  until  war 
should  be  declared.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Suzuki's 
splendid  book  on  the  CI  lino  Japanese  war,  and  learn  of 
1  lie  awful  septicity  produced  in  the  wounds  by  the 
carrying  in  of  pieces  of  clothing  by  the  irregular  pieces 
of  shell,  to  see  that  this  precaution  would  save  numberless 
lives  and  prevent  much  suffering,  etc.,  in  the  wounded. 
The  Japanese  themselves  benefited  by  this  experience, 
and  in  their  last  war  they  actually  did  order  the  men  to 
bathe  and  to  wear  clean  clothing  before  going  into 
action.  I  was  convinced  of  this  long  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  what  excellent 
results  followed  its  adoption.  A  comparison  of  the  course 
of  the  wounds  in  the  Cni  110  Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese 
wars  is  very  iostractive. 

0)  The  proper  station  for  the  medical  officers  and  the 
officers  and  men  told  off  to  help  the  m.  Here  we  have  a 
fruitful  source  of  argument.  1  think  the  ideal  station 
should  be  an  armoured  receiving  room,  well  lighted  and 
with  rounded  corners,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned, 
capable  of  holding  6  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  company  and 
situated  amidships  above  the  protective  deck,  so  aB  to  be 
easily  reached  either  from  forward  or  aft,  so  that  escape  is 
easy  in  case  of  the  ship  sinking,  while  easy  of  access  to 
wounded  men  trjing  to  find  their  way  there  unaided,  and 
so  well  ventilated  that  the  danger  of  suffocation  from 
gases  is  minimized.  In  this  receiving  room  I  should 
place  all  the  medical  staff,  and  they  would  be  supplied 
with  a  large  spare  stock  of  material  for  replenishing  haver- 
sacks, also  morphine  and  many  hypodermic  syringes,  also 
hot  Bovril,  brandy,  and  other  restoratives,  also  stretchers, 
splints,  and  a  few  special  dressings.  Of  course,  such  a 
receiving  room,  if  considered  necessary,  would  have  to  be 
thought  of  during  the  time  of  constructing  and  planning 
the  ship,  and  I  think  medical  advice  for  this  purpose  and 
for  many  others  (such  as  general  hygiene  of  peace  time) 
should  be  available  to  the  constructors  when  a  man-of-war 
is  about  to  be  planned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a 
receiving  room  be  considered  unnecessary,  or  the  old  time- 
honoured  statement  be  made  that  one  dressing  station 
may  be  shot  away  and  therefore  you  should  divide  your 
medical  staff,  then  we  enter  the  same  old  useless  field  of 
makeshifts,  etc.  Of  course,  anything  may  do  under  some 
circumstances  and  nothing  may  do  under  others,  but  I 
ieel  that  simplicity,  uniformity,  and  real  utility  are  best 
served  by  having  some  such  casemated  armoured 
receiving  room  amidships  taking  the  place  in  modern 
ships  of  the  cockpit  In  our  old  wooden  ships. 

So  much  for  the  ideal  in  ships  about  to  be  constructed. 
Bat  we  still  have  to  deal  with  ships  already  built. 

Here  I  would  suggest  that  a  large,  well-lighted,  well-ven- 
tilated space  be  cleared  away  near  the  bottom  of  the  ship  on 
a  level  with  the  magazines,  and  approached  through  one  or 
more  large  armoured  tubelike  hatchways  capable  of  taking 
a  lift  or  stretcher  or  sliding  board,  and  going  vertically 
down  from  the  upper  deck  with  openings  into  it  from  both 
gun  decks.  This  receiving  room  could  also  be  approached 
from  the  magazines,  the  ammunition  hoists  in  the  case- 
mates being  enlarged  so  as  to  allow  of  a  stretcher  beiDg 
lowered  down  them  for  conveying  men  from  the  casemates 
to  the  magazines  and  thence  to  the  receiving  room. 
All  the  medical  officers  and  most  of  their  staff  would  be 


stationed  in  this  receiving  room,  and  the  stretcher  parties 
would  be  stationed  in  casemates  or  other  armoured  places 
on  the  gun  decks,  one  group  forward  and  one  group  aft. 

(k)  The  details  of  moving  the  wounded  have  been  much 
discussed,  and  one  conclusion  seems  fairly  nnivereal — 
namely,  that  during  a  fierce  action  the  wounded  should 
not  be  moved.  Tfcey  should  lie  where  they  fall.  Attempts 
at  moving  them  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war  practically 
always  led  to  the  wounded  man  and  his  bearers  being 
killed.  But  all  actions  are  not  so  fierce.  Therefore  I 
should  recommend  that  the  details  of  moving  the 
wounded  should  be  settled  at  the  time  by  the  principal 
medical  officer,  he  being  guided  by  whether  the  firiDg  be 
long  range  and  desultory  or  short  range  and  fierce  ; 
whether  it  be  a  victorious  action  or  the  reverse  ;  and 
whether  the  doctors  and  stretcher  parties,  if  killed,  can  be 
easily  replaced. 

(0  The  treatment  of  the  wounded  after  the  action 
practically  consists  of  pure  surgery  and  ability  to  im- 
provise, and  is  not  part  of  the  present  subject.  Much  will 
be  learnt  on  the  subject  of  transporting  wounded  in  heavy 
seas  when  we  have  an  experimental  hospital  ship  with 
experimental  ambulance  beats. 

(»t)  The  best  authority  on  the  subject  appears  to  be 
Suzuki's  splendid  book  on  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  After 
this,  Braisted's  "Report  on  the  Japanese  Naval,  Medical, 
and  Sanitary  Features  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  to  the 
Surgeon-General  U.S.  Navy";  Auffret's  "Secours  aux 
Blesses  des  Guerres  Maritimes,"  read  at  the  Lisbon  Con- 
vention, and  printed  in  the  Archives  de  Medecine  Navale  of 
June.  1906;  Wise's  "Consideration  of  Recent  Views  en 
the  Work  of  the  Medical  Department  in  Naval  Warfare,'' 
printed  in  the  Military  Surgeon  of  April,  1907. 

There  are  many  other  papers  on  the  subject  in  various 
medical  and  military  journals,  but  most  of  them  are  out 
of  date  and  oi  but  little  practical  value. 

DISCUSSION. 

Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassett  Smith,  R  N.,  said  that  the 
first-aid  dressing  deteriorated  by  keeping  and  required 
frequent  inspection.  He  considered  that  the  dressing 
proposed  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell  was  too  large.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  ideal  ship  suggested  would  be  practical 
for  action.  The  movement  of  wounded  was  impossible  in 
ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  because  the  different  parts 
of  the  vessel  were  shut  off  by  compartments. 

Staff  Surgeon  G.  E.  Duncan,  R.N.,  said  that  during  the 
recent  Russo  Japanese  war  numbers  of  the  sick  were 
transported  in  fleet  actions  by  means  of  canvas  aprons 
similar  to  those  in  which  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  mother 
carried  her  child,  that  is,  on  her  back. 


ENTERIC  FEVER :   ITS  SPREAD  BY  PERSONAL 

INFECTION,  AND  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES 

ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 

By  Lieutenant- Colonel  A.  M.  Davibs,  R  A.M.C. 
The  orthodox  textbook  teaching  as  to  the  causation  of 
enteric  fever  lays  little  stress  on  its  communicability  by 
direct  contagion — that  is,  by  personal  infection.  Mur- 
chiscn,  in  his  classical  treatise,  stated  that,  "although 
enteric  fever  is  communicable,  my  experience  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  view  that  it  is  contagious  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term."  W.  Cay  ley  (1884)  considered  that, 
"  although  it  may  not  be  safe  to  affirm  that  enteric  fever 
Is  incapable  of  being  communicated  by  direct  contagion, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  this  plays  a  very  small  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  disease,  and  that  widefpread 
epidemics  are  never  due  to  'his  cause."  Fagge  and  Pye- 
Smith,  F.  Taylor,  and  Sir  W.  Broadbent  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  Dreschfeld,  in  Clifford  Allbutts  System  of 
Medicine  (1896),  summed  up  by  saying  that  "the  facts 
ascertained  .  .  .  are,  briefly,  that  in  very  few  cases  is 
there  any  evidence  of  direct  contagion  from  the  sick  to 
the  healthy."  In  the  1905  edition  this  opinion  is  modi- 
fied, and  it  ia  stated,  referring  to  a  severe  epidemic  of 
5000  cases  in  Belfast,  that  'typhoid  fever  has  not  * 
marked  tendency  to  spread  to  other  members  of  the  sanx 
household."  The  only  authoritative  and  widely- circulated 
textbook  on  the  other  side  is  that  of  Osier,  who  admits 
that  "  the  possibility  of  direct  transmission  through  air 
from  one  person  to  another  must  be  acknowledged " 
(1903). 
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1.  The  moat  extensive  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  on 
record  is  probably  that  among  the  United  States  troops 
assembled  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
at  vast  camps  on  selected  sites  in  Virginia,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Pennsylvania :  during  the  five  months  from 
May  to  September,  no  fewer  than  20.738  officers  and  men 
(nearly  one-fifth  of  the  force)  were  infected,  of  whom  1,580 
died.  This  epidemic  was  inquired  into  by  a  Board  of 
three  medical  officers  (Reed,  Vaughan,  and  Shakespeare), 
and  an  abstract  of  their  report  was  published  in  1900.  All 
the  circumstances  were  carefully  investigated;  infected 
water  was  excluded ;  a  minute  investigation  was  made 
into  1,608  individual  cases,  and  the  following  conclusion 
arrived  at:  "Typhoid  fever,  as  it  developed  in  the  regi- 
mental organizations,  was  characterized  by  a  series  of 
company  epidemics,  each  one  having  more  or  less  perfectly 

its   own  individual  ch  iracteristics In   1,608  eases 

which  we  have  been  able  accurately  to  locate  in  the  par- 
ticular tents  in  which  they  occurred,  together  with  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  results  may 
03  summarized  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 
Directly  conneetable  attacks  (in  sametenf)...    563  or   35  01 
Indirectly  connectable  attacks  (in  next  tent)    447  or   27.79 

Total  conneetable  attacks         1,010  or   62.80 

Certain  tents  were  badly  infected,  and  the  majority  of 
their  inmates  developed  the  disease,  while  other  tents 
wholly  escaped."  Dr.  Christopher  Ohilds1  summarized 
the  very  voluminous  evidence,  and  considered  that  there 
was  "  a  very  strong  case  for  the  verdict  of  the  Commission 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  infection  in  teats  were  most 
important  factors  in  the  spread  o!  the  epidemics." 

It  is  well  known  that  since  1901  Koch  has  vigorously 
advocated  the  view  that  it  is  the  human  body,  either 
actually  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  or  convalescent 
after  it,  or  that  has  been  in  contact  with  a  typhoid 
patient,  which  is  the  starting-point  of  all  typhoid  infec- 
tion. He  looks  on  the  enteric  bacillus  as  an  "  obligatory 
human"  bacillus— obligatory  to  the  sick  man,  or  the 
healthy  man,  or  the  associates  of  the  patient.  His 
method  of  prevention,  his  campaign  against  enteric, 
would  take  the  shape  of  an  attack  on  the  specific  poison- 
that  is,  the  infective  germ— while  in  its  original  home, 
namely,  the  body  of  the  enteric  patient,  or  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him.  Thus 
destroyed  at  its  origin,  the  infective  germ  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  contaminate  water  or  food,  or  propagate  itself 
indefinitely  and  produce  epidemics.  The  main  points  in 
this  method  of  prevention  are  early  recognition  and  noti- 
fication of  the  disease,  isolation  of  the  patient,  and  dis- 
infection. As  recently  stated  by  Kutscher  (1906),  the 
principles  of  successful  prophylaxis  must  be  the  same  as 
for  cholera :  the  enteric  bacilli-carriers  should  be  excluded 
from  such  occupation?  as  are  liable  to  spread  infection. 

2.  The  principal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  spread  by 
direct  or  semi-direct  contBgion  within  recent  years  in  this 
country  has  been  afforded  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
various  infectious  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asvlums 
Board,  especially  by  Dr.  Alexander  Collin  (1879-1880),  and 
Dr.  E.  W.  Goodall  (1900).  A  study  of  the  cases  narrated 
by  these  observers  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  conviction 
that,  however  infrequent  this  mode  of  propagation  may 
have  been  in  former  years,  it  is  not  by  any  meins  to  be 
neglected  as  a  possible,  and  probable,  mode  of  spread  at 
the  present  time.  Some  experienced  medical  officers  of 
health  have  given  their  opinion  in  this  sense :  thus,  Dr. 
Alfred  Hill,  of  Birmingham,  considered  that  in  1898,  out 
of  600  cases,  14  per  cent,  were  due  to  direct  infection.  Dr. 
Niven,  in  the  same  year,  also  considered  that  14  per  cent. 
of  the  caseB  in  Manchester  were  similarly  attributable. 
Dr.  John  Eobcrtson,  out  of  2,000  cases,  considered  10  per 
cent,  to  be  probably  due  to  this  cause.  Dr.  Herbert 
Peck,  out  of  206  cases  in  West  Lancashire  (1899),  put 
down  13.5  per  cent,  to  "  sick-ronm  infection."  Dr.  H. 
"Wilkinson,  of  Dudley,  stated,  In  1905,  that : 

Previous  to  the  BHtablisbmeut  of  compulsory  notification, 
frequently  7  or  8  cases  oocurred  in  one  house,  pointing  to  the 
infeetivity  of  the  disease  ;  since  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
remove  the  first  ca?o  to  hospital,  it  is  rare  to  receive  a  seoond 
notification  from  the  same  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  statistics  of  638  epidemics, 
relating  to  a  total  of  35,647  cases,  inquired  into  by  Schuder 


(1901),  oaly  1,179,  or  3.3  per  cent.,  appeared  to  be  due  to 
direct  infection.  In  the  investigation  by  Lorrain  Smith 
into  typhoid  fever  in  Belfast  (1904),  it  was  found  that  in 
fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  which  typhoid  occurred 
there  was  no  second  case ;  also,  during  three  years,  the 
returns  per  street  showed  that  in  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  streets  in  which  typhoid  broke  out  there  was  only 
1  case.  The  experience  of  Belfast  is  therefore,  it  must  be 
admitted,  against  the  spread  of  infection  by  conveyance  of 
the  virus  from  one  individual  to  another. 

Two  crucial  instances  that  were  recorded  some  years 
ago  deserve,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned  as  demonstrating 
this  transmission  by  direct  contagion.  One  was  related 
by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Peterborough,  in  1879  : 

A  young  lady  attending  school  fell  ill  of  the  disease.  She 
was  visited  by  her  mother  from  a  distance,  who  only  stayed 
with  her  for  half  an  hour,  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything  in 
the  sick  room,  and  washed  her  hands  on  leaving.  The  mother 
returned  home,  and  in  ten  days  fell  ill  with  enteric  There 
were  no  cases  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  other  was  recorded  by  Dr.  Horton  Smith  in  1903  in  a 
series  of  9  cases. 

The  first  case,  at  Haggerston,  a  girl  of  15,  was  not  recog- 
nized, and  no  precautions  were  taken  ;  she  died  October  15th. 
(2)  Hersister.  who  had  slept  with  her  during  part  of  her  ill- 
ness, sickened  on  October  16th.  (3)  Her  mother  sickened  about 
the  same  time.  (4)  Her  brother  on  October  19th.  (5)  Her  aunt 
stayed  at  the  same  house  during  the  first  week  in  October,  was 
out  of  sorts  next  week,  and  gave  a  positive  Wida!  reaction  (1  in 
30  in  ten  minutes)  on  November 6th.  (6)  Her  father  sickened 
on  November  2nd.  (7)  Another  brother  left  the  house  on 
October  20th  and  went  to  Croydon,  was  slightly  ailing  on  the 
23rd,  and  on  November  21st  gave  "  fairly  complete  agglutina- 
tion "  1  in  20,  "  slight  "  1  in  50  ;  probably  an  exceedingly  mild 
case  infecting  the  next  two.  (3)  A  boy.  living  in  same  house 
as  No.  7,  sickened  November  12th.  (9)  An  infant  sister  of 
No.  1  left  the  house  on  October  28th  for  Croydon,  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  on  November  17th  with  shivering,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea and  fever,  afterwards  bronchitis  ;  no  characteristic  sym- 
ptoms and  Widal  reaction  negative  until  28th,  when  it  was 
positive,  1  in  30  in  ten  minutes  ;  death  on  December  10th,  but 
no  post-mortem  examination  allowed.  No  enteric  fever  was 
prevalent  either  at  Haggerston  or  at  Croydon. 

The  diagnosis  seems  to  be  clear,  and  the  only 
probable  cause  of  the  cases  after  the  first  was  direct 
contagion. 

3.  In  regard  to  military  experience  in  our  army,  there 
is  no  very  precise  information.  During  the  eleven  years, 
1893-1903  inclusive,  there  were  1,410  admissions  for 
enteric  fever  in  military  hospitals  at  home,  of  which  19 
are  recorded  as  having  been  probably  contracted  from 
another  patient  in  hospital,  while  37  cases  occurred 
amongst  nursing  attendants,  either  men  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  or  special  regimental  orderlies ;  the  two 
groups  taken  together  show  a  percentage  of  4  on  the  total 
number.  During  the  years  1897-1900  the  present  writer 
investigated  the  causation  of  twelve  outbreaks  of  enteric 
fever  in  India,  the  total  number  of  cases  aggregating  898  ; 
of  these  19  could  be  affirmed  with  tolerable  certainty  to 
have  contracted  the  infection  while  patients  in  hospital, 
and  6  others  while  acting  as  nursing  orderlies  over  enteric 
patients,  these  25  cases  forming  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number. 

An  outbreak  occurred  at  Portland  in  1901,  investigated 
by  the  writer,  which  appeared  to  be  due  to  barraok-room 
infection. 

Between  December  20th,  1900,  and  September  17th,  1901, 
there  were  18  admissions  tor  enteric  fever,  the  first  10  of  whioh 
occurred  between  December  20th  and  March  10th,  the  last  8 
between  July  20th  and  September  17th.  Between  March  10th 
and  July  20th  them  were  no  cases  ;  neither  had  there  been  any 
at  this  station  for  five  years  previously.  In  the  first  group  of 
10  cases,  all  exoept  1  were  admitted  from  the  south-east  range 
of  casemates,  although  the  occupants  numbered  only  about 
half  those  in  the  south-west  raDge ;  the  exceptional  case  was  a 
hospital  orderly  who  had  been  nursiug  enteric  patients, 
inquiry  failed  to  discover  any  probable  source  of  infection 
in  the  water  or  food  supplies,  or  from  nny  local  insanitary  con- 
dition in  the  barracks  or  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The 
man  first  attacked  had  been  twenty-seven  days  In  the  station 
before  being  taken  ill,  and  had  hardly  been  outside  the 
citadel  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  The  only  possible,  or 
at  least  probable,  origin  seemed  to  be  importation  by  con- 
valescents returned  rom  South  Africa.  It  appears  that  the 
barracks  woro  first  occupied  hy  invalids  returned  from  South 
Africa  on  December  4th,  1000 ;  in  No.  13  room  was  1  enterlo 
convalescent,  and  in  the  adjoining  room,  No.  12,  there  were 
9  othors  ;  the  man  of  rooms  12  and  13  messed  together,  f n 
these  two  barraok  rooms,   acoommodating  20  men  in  each, 
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there  were  10  enteric  convalescents,  brought  into  most 
intimate  association  with  the  remaining  50  inhabitants  as 
regards  their  living,  sleeping,  and  eating,  and  in  the  use  of  tho 
same  latrine  and  nrinal.  Five  eases  of  enteric  occurred 
among  these  men  (1  of  them  In  the  person  of  a  returned 
convalescent). 

A3  to  the  exact  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  poison,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  anything ;  but  there  were  certain 
conditions  which  would  aid  in  Its  propagation,  supposing 
it  were  present  in  the  bodies  of  any  of  the  convalescents. 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  danger  in  messing  in 
the  sameroom,  that  is,  in  eating  at  the  same  table,  supposing 
the  men  were  ordinarily  clean  in  their  habits.  But  as 
regards  sleeping  in  the  same  room  and  habitually 
breathing  the  same  air,  the  risk  of  infection  (supposing 
the  convalescents  to  be  infective)  would  be  considerable. 
AD  the  rooms  were  casemates,  and  consequently  very 
badly  ventilated  at  the  best.  They  were  not,  according  to 
regulation,  overcrowded,  and  the  air  space  and  floor  space 
were  up  to  the  allowance;  but  the  distance  between  beds 
was  little  more  (sometimes  less)  than  2  ft.,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  for  changing  the  air  rapidly,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  any  infective  exhalations  or  emanations 
from  one  occupant  might  easily  be  breathed  or  swallowed 
by  another  on  either  side.  Moreover,  it  was  the  fact  that 
occasionally  men  would  commit  a  nuisance  in  the  back 
corridor  into  which  the  barrack  rooms  opened,  either 
being  unable,  or  more  likely  not  taking  the  trouble,  to  get 
so  far  as  the  latrine  and  urinal  outside.  Therefore,  if  any 
of  these  returned  convalescents  had  any  infective  pro- 
perty in  their  bodies  or  excretions,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  infection  might  have  spread,  on  account  of  the 
air  of  the  rooms,  or  of  the  corridor,  becoming  charged  with 
infective  matter,  which  might  then  be  breathed  or 
swallowed  by  the  other  occupants. 

A  second  group  of  eight  cases  occurred  between  July  20th 
and  September  17th. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed  between  the  admissions  of  the  first 
end  second,  and  again  fourteen  days  between  the  second  and 
third  cases  ;  the  rest  came  in  at  short  intervals.  The  first, 
and  probably  the  second,  were  infected  while  in  camp,  away 
from  Portland.  On  return  to  the  station  they  occupied  rooms 
in  the  south-east  casemates  ;  en  the  admission  of  the  second 
case  these  were  again  vacated  :  6  cases  were  admitted  after 
this,  of  which  3  had  become  infected  In  the  south-east  range, 
and  a  fourth  had  slept  in  the  next  bed  to  one  of  the  others. 
The  same  mode  of  propagation  must  be  held  to  have 
been  the  most  probable  one  in  this  series  as  in  the  former; 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  as  regards  water,  food, 
etc.,  were  unchanged. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  South 
Africa  during  the  war  was,  in  round  numbers,  31.000,  of 
whom  6,000  died ;  of  those  who  recovered,  numbering 
about  25,000,  the  majority  must  have  come  to  England  for 
a  time  or  permanently.  They  were  scattered  in  garrisons 
and  regimental  depots  all  over  the  country ;  nevertheless, 
careful  inquiry  failed  to  detect  any  outbreak  that  could  be 
traced  to  infection  detived  from  these  convalescents,  with 
the  one  exception  just  related;  a  single  case  at  the 
Curragh  in  1900,  and  three  cases  at  Dover  in  1902,  were 
attributed  to  such  infection. 

In  India  a  localization  of  incidence — that  is,  a  marked 
inequality  of  incidence  on  some  particular  group  of  men — 
has  frequently  been  noticed.  Thus,  at  Dagshai,  in  1897, 
out  of  66  cases  occurring  in  a  battalion  in  three  months, 
25  were  derived  from  two  companies  ;  at  Quetta,  in  1893, 
some  bungalows  were  affected  most  severely  (16  cases  out 
of  123  occupants),  while  others  escaped  altogether.  There 
are  records  of  several  such  instances,  pointing  to  some 
strictly  localized  condition  as  the  principal  source  or 
means  of  infection.  It  seems  that  the  German  observers 
would  refer  such  instances  of  localization  to  contact 
infection  ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  thought  that  spread  by 
means  of  an  infected  latrine  offers  a  likely  explanation  of 
many  of  the  localized  outbreaks  that  have  been  investi- 
gated; such  a  mode  of  infection  is  very  probable,  but 
cannot  be  correctly  called  spread  by  direct  or  semidireet 
contagion.  This  term  should  be  confined  to  cases  con- 
tracted through  close  asssociation  with  a  pre-fxisting 
case ;  such  as  sleeping  in  an  adjoining  bed,  eating  in  close 
proximity,  possibly  wearing  the  same  clothes,  or  using 
the  Bame  bedding. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wardrop,  R.A.M.C.,  has  recently 
(1907)  related  a  good  instance  of  direct  infection  from  a 
hospital  patient : 


The  man  was  transferred  from  a  troopship,  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  enteric  with  delirium  and  diarrhoea.  He  was 
attended  by  four  nnrses  and  three  orderlies.  Of  these,  one 
nurse  and  one  orderly  had  previously  suffered  from  enteric, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  immune  ;  of  the  remaining 
five  persons,  three  contracted  the  disease — namely,  two  nurses 
and  one  orderly,  and  this  in  spite  of  great  care  and  attention  to 
all  the  detailed  instructions  laid  down  to  prevent  conveyance 
of  infection. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  cases  do  occur  from 
which  the  infection  will  spread  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  natives  of  India  suffer  from 
enteric  in  a  mild  and  unrecognized  form,  and  that  the 
disease  being,  therefore,  unsuspected,  spread  of  infection 
may  occur  to  Europeans  through  cooks  and  other  servants. 
No  precise  facts  appear  to  have  been  recorded  (though  a 
similar  mode  of  infection  in  regard  to  cholera  is  matter  of 
common  knowledge).  In  South  Africa  it  has  been  re- 
cently stated3  that  spread  through  personal  contact  and 
soil  pollution  is  principally  associated  with  the  Kaffirs, 
who  are  largely  employed  as  servants,  etc.  That  they  are 
subject  to  the  disease  is  undoubted,  and  that  they  may  be 
suffering  from  it  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  yet  be  going 
about  their  work,  to  all  appearances  little  affected,  has 
been  shown  by  examinations  voat  mortem,  death  having 
been  due  to  injury  or  accident. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  very  definite  evidence  can 
be  obtained  from  the  experiences  of  the  South  African 
war.  The  conditions  of  active  service  render  precise 
observations,  and  still  more  the  precise  records  of  obser- 
vations, exceedingly  difficult ;  even  if  such  are  made  they 
are  very  likely  lost.     Dr.  Howard  Tooth  has  related3  that— 

At  Bloemfonteiu,  where  many  officers  were  ill  with  enteric, 
many  were  attended  (to  some  extent)  by  their  soldier  servants, 
owing  to  the  heavy  work  falling  on  the  regular  nursing  staff. 
Thsse  men  had  cot  much  to  do  with  the  direct  nursing  but 
nevertheless  a  large  numfcer  of  them  contracted  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  nine  of  the  regular  nursirjg  orderlies 
took  the  disease  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  months  (at 
that  hospital),  though  in  constant  attendance  on  bad  cases  : 
this  may  have  been  dne  to  protective  inoculation,  arid  also  to 
their  being  alive  to  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions. 

Mr.  Bowlby.1  also  referring  to  Bloemfontein,  slated  that 
It  was  his  opinion,  and  he  thought  the  opinion  of  his 
colleagues  also,  that  the  greater  amount  of  enteric  fever 
then  epidemic  was  the  result  of  infection  from  man  to 
man,  and  of  infection  from  contaminated  camps  ;  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  two  modes  of  infection  were 
not,  however,  estimated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Caldwell,  R.A.M.C.,  from  his 
experience  of  the  charge  of  troops  employed  on  blockhouse 
duty  for  long  periods,  who,  while  so  eDgaged  consumed 
nothing  in  the  way  of  liquid  but  tea  or  coffee,  considered 
that- 
Enteric  Infection  occurred  owing  to  the  cramped  conditions 
under  which  the  men  lived ;  the  blockhouse  floors  were  of 
earth,  absorbent,  and  impossible  to  keep  clean  ;  the  space  was 
extremely  limited,  the  men's  habits  as  regards  sanitary  matters 
not  all  that  might  be  desired. 

Now  it  is  known  that  under  the  perfect  sanitary  condi- 
tions that  obtain  in  the  splendidly  equipped  and  managed 
London  hospitals  it  does  occasionally  happen  that  enteric 
spreads  from  one  patient  to  another  in  the  same  ward ; 
the  occurrence  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  unknown.  Also,  it 
does  happen  that  nursing  attendants  contract  the  infec- 
tion from  patients.  If,  then,  this  event  is  possible  in 
such  institutions  under  the  best  conditions  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  indeed  highly 
probable,  that  similar  propagation  would  occur  (a)  in  a 
barrack  room,  or  tent,  where  the  occupants  are  in  intimate 
association,  and  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  with  those  obtaining  in  a 
London  hospital,  assuming  that  one  of  the  occupants  is 
suffering  from  the  disease  ?  And,  if  this  be  granted,  is  it 
not  much  more  probable  that  similar  direct  propagation 
would  occur  (b)  in  a  tent,  or  hut,  under  the  conditions  of 
active  service,  when  cleanliness  as  regards  the  person,  the 
clothing,  and  the  food  is  very  difficult  of  attainment,  over- 
crowding almost  certain  to  occur,  and  the  existence  of  a 
slight  or  ambulatory  case  of  the  disease  among  the 
occupants  by  no  means  an  unlikely  event  ? 

If  this  assumption  be  granted,  it  will  be  found  to 
explain  a  large  proportion  of  the  incidence  of  enteric  fever 
under  active  service  conditions,  and  (up  to  recently)  in 
India.    If  a  proposition  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  affords 
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s  reasonable  explanation  of  observed  phenomena,  It  is 
justifiable  to  use  it  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  take 
action  accordingly.  This  is  what  is  now  being  done  in 
India,  and  what  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  will  be  done  during 
our  next  campaigu,  whenever  or  wherever  it  may  occur. 

II. 

The  recognition  of  the  infectivity  of  the  patient  and  the 
knowledge  that  this  continues  during  convalescence  will 
indicate  some  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
prevent  spread.  The  stools  and  urine  are  the  obvious 
channels  of  infection,  and  to  these  excreta  the  chief  care 
in  regard  to  disinfection  and  disposal  will  be  directed. 
But  the  date  of  commencement  of  infectivity  is  not 
known  with  certainty  In  the  case  of  either  urine  or 
stools,  neither  is  it  known  precisely  when  they  cease  to 
be  infective.  So  to  deal  with  a  convalescent  as  to  ensure 
that  his  stools  and  urine  are  not  a  danger  to  others  may 
be  tedious,  but  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  to  deal  effectively 
with  an  undeveloped,  undiagnosed,  and  possibly  for  the 
time  being  unrecognizable  case,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
his  excreta  do  not  spread  infection,  is,  ii  is  to  be  feared, 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  The  recognition 
of  the  difficulty  is,  however — next  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  necessity  for  action— the  most  important  part  ol 
the  business.  As  the  French  courtier  remarked : 
"  Madame,  if  this  thing  can  be  done,  it  is  done ;  if  it 
cannot  be  done,  it  shall  be  done.'' 

1.  To  take  first  the  case  of  the  enteric  patient  In 
hospital.  The  preventive  or  protective  measures  should 
consist  of:  (1)  Segregation  from  patients  suffering  from 
other  diseases ;  (2)  provision  of  special  clothing  and 
bedding,  distinctively  marked  and  kept  separate  ;  (3)  also 
special  feeding  cups  and  other  utensils  for  food  ;  special 
bedpans  and  urinals,  and  spit  cups;  special  clinical  ther- 
mometers, and  enema  apparatus  ;  all  these  articles  to  be 
distinctively  marked.  (4)  The  nursing  attendants  should 
be  specially  detailed,  and  should  be  fed  and  housed  apart 
from  the  main  body  of  the  nursing  ptrsonnel;  though  not 
absolutely  isolated,  they  should  perform  their  ablutions 
and  change  their  clothing  before  associating  with  the  rest 
of  the  staff.  (5)  Strict  disinfection  of  all  excreta  of  the 
patients,  also  of  sputa,  bath  water  and  ablution  water. 
(6)  Disinfection  of  all  utensils,  whether  used  for  food  or 
for  receiving  excreta  of  any  kind.  (7)  Destruction  by  fire 
of  all  remains  of  food  that  has  been  supplied  to  the 
patients  and  not  been  consumed.  (8)  Everything  that 
enters  the  enteric  ward  should  be  considered  to  have 
become  infective,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly  ;  for 
example,  books,  pictures,  newspapers ;  also  soda-water 
bottles  and  the  like.  (9)  The  patient's  hospital  clothing 
and  bedding  will  be  disinfected  in  accordance  with  the 
authorized  special  sanitary  rules.  Care  is  to  be  taken  in 
regard  to  conveyance  of  clothing,  etc.,  from  the  enteric 
ward  to  the  place  where  disinfection  is  carried  out,  so  that 
there  be  no  chance  of  the  infected  clothing  coming  in 
contact  with  clothing  from  any  other  source;  covered 
receptacles  should  be  used,  and  the  infected  clothing,  etc., 
kept  moist. 

On  admission  to  hospital  of  an  enteric  patient,  or  a 
patient  suspeeted  to  be  suffering  from  the  disease,  (a)  all 
his  regimental  clothing,  his  kit  and  necessaries,  and  (4) his 
barrack  bedding,  sheets,  and  blankets  should  be  dis- 
infected by  the  means  appropriate  to  each  article,  as  laid 
down  In  the  sanitary  rules ;  (e)  his  barrack  bedcot  should  be 
washed  with  saponified  cresol  solution,  also  his  accoutre- 
ment shelf  and  the  floor  round  about  his  bedcot.  If  the 
patient  has  been  admitted  from  a  tent,  as  much  disinfec- 
tion will  be  carried  out  as  is  appropriate  to  the  case ;  the 
bedcot  and  mattress,  the  tent  body,  and  the  ground  inside 
the  tent  will  be  disinfected  as  thoroughly  as  practicable. 
If  he  Is  known  to  have  been  using  any  particular  latrine 
or  urinal,  these  should  be  disinfected  in  accordance  with 
general  principles  and  common  sense. 

Any  case  admitted  to  hospital  with  illness  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  but  presumably,  or  doubtfully,  enteric 
fever,  should  be  received  in  an  observation  ward,  the  same 
precautions  being  taken  in  every  particular  as  in  the 
enteric  ward. 

It  is  laid  down  (Army  Medical  Regulations,  para.  152) 
that  disinfection  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  other  articles 
which  may  have  been  exposed  to  Infection  will  be  carried 
out  in  connexion  with  every  ease  of  infectious  disease 
(including,  of  course,  enteric  fever).    It  is  to  be  feared 


that  this  has  not  always  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
regimental  clothing  and  barrack  bedding  of  men  admitted 
to  hospital  suffering  from  enteric.  TI19  difficulty  (or 
impossibility)  of  diagnosis  in  many  cases,  which  difficulty 
may  continue  for  many  days,  is  partly  responsible  for 
this.  As,  however,  every  one  should  now  be  alive  to  the 
danger  of  spread  of  infection,  all  doubtful  cases  should  be 
considered  as  infective,  and  full  disinfection  of  clothing 
and  bedding  carried  out  as  a  necessary  precaution.  It 
has  been  stated  that  iri  South  Africa  cases  of  enteric 
have  occurred  amongst  men  who  had  slept  in  the  beds,  cr 
used  the  blankets,  of  men  who  had  been  admitted  to 
hospital  with  enteric  fever,  the  disease  not  having  been 
recognized  at  the  time.  The  only  way  to  guard  against 
such  occurrences  is  to  consider  the  bed,  bedding,  and 
clothing  of  all  doubtful  cases  as  infectious,  and  to 
disinfect  freely.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
secure  the  separation  of  such  blankets,  bedding,  and 
clothing  from  the  blankets,  bedding,  and  clothing  of  other 
men  of  the  same  regiment  ard  company  admitted  to 
hospital  about  the  same  time.  The  arcommodation  pro- 
vided for  their  custody  and  storage  in  regimental  and 
company  stores  Is  not  large  enough,  nor  has  it  been 
designed  to  secure  such  a  complete  separation  of  these 
things  as  would  prevent  one  set  from  infecting  another. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  dis- 
infect the  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  of  all  men  admitted 
to  hospital;  but,  failing  this,  great  care  and  watch- 
fulness are  required  under  the  present  cramped  condi- 
tions as  regards  storage  of  these  articles  by  regimental 
authorities. 

On  recovery,  the  enteric  convalescent  is  still  to  be  re- 
garded as  infective.  Wherever  possible  a  convalescent 
ward  should  be  provided  in  which  the  same  precautions 
will  be  observed  in  every  detail  as  in  the  enteric  ward 
itself.  The  use  of  urotropine  is  recommended;  and 
periodical  bacteriological  examinations  of  the  urine  and 
faeces  for  the  detection  of  the  specific  organism.  No 
period  can  be  definitely  laid  down  for  the  duration  of  stay 
in  the  convalescent  ward :  medical  officers  must  use  their 
own  discretion,  relying  on  the  clinical  and  bacteriological 
phenomena.  Strict  attention  to  the  disinfection  of  all 
excreta  is,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  for  a  more  or 
less  prolonged  period. 

When  well  advanced  in  convalescence  the  patient  m9y 
be  transferred  to  a  convalescent  camp  or  detachment; 
here  he  may  resume  his  ordinary  duties,  but  his  housing 
and  feeding,  and  more  especially  the  disposal  of  all  excreta, 
will  be  under  careful  supervision.  The  housing  and  feed- 
ing need  not  be  of  any  special  character,  segregation  from 
the  main  body  of  troops,  until  all  danger  of  infectivity  has 
passed  away,  being  all  that  is  required.  But  disinfection 
of  all  excreta,  and  of  all  ablution  and  bath  water,  must  be 
continued  until  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  danger  of  spreading  infection  has  passed  away.  The 
practice  in  the  German  army  is  to  maintain  segregation 
until  three  successive  bacteriological  examinations  of  the 
stools  for  B.  typhosus  have  proved  negative.  In  India  the 
procedure  has  varied.  At  Rawal  Pindi  no  man  was  dis- 
charged from  hospital  until  he  had  been  free  from  bacil- 
luria  for  a  month.  At  Cherat  It  was  considered  that 
enteric  was  spread  (in  1904)  by  convalescents,  who,  after  a 
six  weeks'  couise  of  urotropine  at  Peshawar,  and  a  further 
two  weeks'  course  at  Cherat,  being  then  discharged  from 
hospital,  urinated  at  large  contrary  to  instructions,  and 
so  brought  about  a  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
station. 

The  earliest  appearance  of  the  bacilli  in  the  urine  seems 
to  be  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  illness  : 
but  generally  it  is  later  than  this,  during  the  third  or 
fourth  week.  They  continue  to  be  discharged  for  several 
weeks,  or  even  many  months. 

2.  Next,  to  take  the  case  of  the  man  suffering  but 
slightly,  or  not  at  all,  not  reporting  himself  sick,  and  yet 
possibly  capable  of  spreading  infection. 

The  correct  procedure  would  seem  to  be :  (1)  The  recog- 
nition of  the  possibility,  and  in  some  countries,  or  at 
certain  seasons,  the  probability,  of  such  mild,  but 
dangerous,  cases  being  present  in  any  body  of  troops  that 
may  come  under  observation  ;  therefore  (2)  the  institution 
of  a  systematic  inspection  of  all  arrivals  at  a  station,  in 
order  that  such  slight  enteric  cases  may  be  detected ; 
and  (3)  the  provision  of  a  quarantine  or  segregation  camp 
where  these  arrivals   may  be   accommodated  until  the 
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necessary  examination  has  been  carried  out  and  a  positive 
or  negative  diagnosis  has  been  made. 

It  is  a  practice  of  long  standing  in  India  and  elsewhere 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  troops  in  order  to  detect  the 
presence  of  venereal  disease  just  before  arrival  at  a  fresh 
station;  the  timely  detection  of  enteric  is  of  at  least 
equal  importance. 

To  be  of  practical  use  there  must  be  a  fairly  rapid 
means  of  diagnosis.  The  information  afforded  by  the 
Drigalski-Conradi,  or  malachite  green,  or  other  similar 
cultivation  methods,  in  combination  with  the  agglutina- 
tion test  with  typhoid  serum,  enables  the  observer  to 
arrive  at  an  opinion  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
It  is  neither  an  impossibility  nor  even  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  carry  out  such  a  procedure  in  the  case  of  all 
troops  arriving  at  a  station  for  permanent  residence  ; 
segregation  accommodation  would  be  required.  This, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  provided  under 
canvas,  the  length  of  soj  )urn  being  not  more  than  two 
or  three  days,  except  in  cases  of  special  doubt  or 
difficulty. 

In  the  Army  Medical  Department  report  for  1904,  in  the 
section  referring  to  enteric  fever  in  India,  two  instances 
are  related  (Nowshera  and  Rawal  Pindi)  in  which  enteric 
was  introduced  Into  the  station  by  the  arrival  of  drafts  ; 
another  instance  is  noted  of  importation  into  a  station 
(Agra)  owing  to  infection  contracted  on  the  line  of  march. 
Similar  occurrences  have  besn  noted  in  past  years,  due  to 
infection  of  camping  grounds  (for  example,  Chakrata  and 
'Cailana,  Cherat,  etc.).  Prompt  detection  of  the  disease 
before  tie  troops  actually  enter  into  the  station,  followed 
by  segregation  of  the  pick  and  of  suspects,  also  of  con- 
tacts, would,  without  doubt,  lessen  its  spread.  The  prac- 
tice that  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  followed  in 
India  must  have  the  most  beneficial  and  far-reaching 
effects  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  con- 
sists, not  in  absolutely  isolating  or  quarantining  the  new 
arrivals,  but  in  a  partial  segregation  from  the  rest  of  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong  in  a  special  bungalow  or  in 
tents ;  the  use  of  a  special  latrine  and  urinal ;  aud,  if 
possible,  of  a  special  kitchen  and  washhouse.  Their 
military  duties  or  instruction  are  not  interfered 
with.  The  segregation  continues  for  twenty-eight  days. 
For  the  first  week  they  are  inspected  by  a  medical 
officer  daily,  and  not  less  than  thrice  weekly  for 
the  rest  of  the  time,  any  man  showing  fever  or 
digestive  disturbance  being  at  once  placed  under  special 
observation.  The  medical  officer  keeps  careful  watch  on 
the  men's  bungalows  or  tents,  latrines,  urinals,  cook- 
houses, etc.,  and  gives  them  advice  on  sanitary  matters. 
The  dry-earth  system  is  carried  out,  but  on  the  occurrence 
of  an  enteric  case  disinfectants  are  used  as  directed  in 
Regulations ;  also,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  case,  the  tent  or 
room  is  disinfected,  including  the  floor  or  ground.  The 
rules  apply  to  detachments  over  ten  in  number,  coming 
from  a  station  where  enteric  is  prevalent,  to  be  attashed, 
to  a  corps  which  is  free  from  it,  officers  in  charge  of 
station  hospitals  always  being  informed  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  party.  For  smaller  parties  modifications  in 
the  rules  are  made  as  necessary.  At  Sialkot  and  Ambala 
segregation  of  all  arrival?  has  been  practised  in  each 
unit,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  In  the  case  of  large 
parties  of  enteric  convalescents  proceeding  to  the  Hills  it 
is  probably  most  convenient  to  detain  the  men  in 
hospital  under  observation,  but  of  course  they  are 
segregated. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rapid  means  of  diagnosis 
afforded  by  one  of  the  methods  previously  mentioned 
could  be  carried  out  the  period  of  segregation  could  be 
lessened.  This  is  much  to  be  desired  for  practical 
reasons,  as  it  will  always  be  far  easier  to  get  segrega- 
tion sanctioned  and  efficiently  carried  out  for  a  few  days 
than  for  a  period  of  some  weeks,  which  may  entail 
administrative  difficulties.  During  the  whole  incubation 
period  of  the  disease  (which  may  be  taken  as  three  weeks) 
all  arrivals  at  a  station  should  be  under  careful  obser- 
vation ;  every  man  should  be  medically  inspected  every 
day  for  the  first  week,  and  three  times  a  week  for  the  two 
or  three  weeks  following. 

The  quickest  way  to  moke  the  diagnosis  19  by  examination 
of  the  blood  for  detection  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  If  10  c  cm. 
are  drawn  from  the  median  basilic  vein,  diluted  in  500  c  cm. 
broth  (in  ten  flasks  with  50  c  cm.  in  each),  and  incubated  at 
37°  C,  the  bacillus  will  show  its  presence  In  from  twenty  four 


to  seventy-two  hours.  The  growth  thus  obtained  can  be  tested 
for  agglutination  with  typhoid  serum,  and  a  provisional  dia- 
gnosis arrived  at  on  the  same  day.  Plating  out  in  malachite 
green  or  other  special  medium  will  afford  a  pure  growth  on  the 
following  day,  which  may  then  be  subcultured  in  the  various 
special  media  and  a  diagnosis  arrived  at  tweDty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  later.  Coleman  and  Buxton  (American  Journal, 
of  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1907)  recommend  Conradi'a  method 
with  ox  bile  in  place  of  broth  ;  ox  bile  90c.cm.,  glycerin 
lOc.cm.,  peptone  2grams,  are  mixed  and  distributed  in  small 
flasks,  20c.cm.  in  each;  three  of  these  are  used  for  each 
examination,  about  3  c. cm.  of  blood  being  run  into  each  flask. 
After  twenty-four  hours' incubation  a  stroke  culture  is  made 
from  each  flask  on  to  litmus  lactose  agar  plates.  If  micro 
organisms  are  present,  a  growth  may  appear  after  five  or  six 
hours'  incubation.  If  this  growth  does  not  redden  the  medium, 
and  is  found  to  be  a  bacillus  resembling  the  typhoid  organism, 
It  is  tested  for  the  Widal  reaction  with  immune  serum.  A 
diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  on  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  blood  was  drawn. 

Coleman  and  Buxton  tabulate  1.602  reported  cases  of  blood 
examination  for  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Of  224  examinations  in 
the  first  week  of  the  illness,  89  percent,  were  positive;  thu 
earliest  positive  result  was  on  the  second  day  of  illness  (Widal). 
The  proportion  of  positive  results  diminished  to  73,  60,  and  38 
per  cent,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  weeks  respectively. 

3.  Under  active  service  conditions  it  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulties  in  carry  it  g  out  the  principle  of  segregation  are 
much  increased  ;  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  importance 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection  is  also  much  greater 
than  in  peace  time.  The  fundamental  necessity  is  the 
recognition  of  the  infectivity  of  the  person  suffering  from 
enteric  fever;  if  this  is  fully  comprehended,  then  every 
one  will  allow— on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure— that  labour  and  expenditure  are  more  usefully 
employed  in  searching  for  and  isolating  thi  first  cases  that 
occur,  than  in  providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
army  of  sick  men  that  experience  has  shown  will  have  to 
be  accommodated  subsequently.  In  the  American  camps 
of  1898  this  sick  army  amounted  to  nearly  21,000  officers 
and  men  ;  in  the  Russian  campaign  in  Manchuria  (1904  5) 
it  numbered  more  than  10  0C0.  In  no  disease,  not  even 
in  cholera,  is  there  greater  need  for  carrying  out  Ovid's 
advice—  Principiis  cbsta.  This  has  already  been  recognized 
in  the  greatly  increased  prominence  that  is  now  given  to 
sanitation  in  the  field,  the  importance  of  which  is  now 
appreciated  not  only  by  medical  but  also  by  combatant 
officers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  of  field 
medical  organization  as  applied  to  this  particular  case. 
The  necessity  for  early  recognition  of  the  disease  will 
be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and,  following  on 
this.  (1)  measures  for  the  systematic  Inspection  of 
troops  to  discover  such  cases  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ;  and  (2)  segregation  both  of  (a)  enteric  cases  and 
(«)  doubtful  or  suspicious  cases  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
medical  officers  in  charge  of  troop3  fo  make  rigorous 
inspections  of  their  men,  keeping  constantly  in  mind  the 
earliest  symptoms  (including,  at  the  least,  digestive  dis- 
turbance accompanied  by  fever).  These  inspections  are 
particularly  important :  (1)  On  disembarkation  of  troops 
in  the  country  where  operations  are  being  carried  on,  and 
(2)  on  arrival  at  any  large  camp  of  concentration.  The 
segregation  of  cases  and  of  suspects  is  undoubtedly  diffi- 
cult, but  all  trouble  and  expense  will  undoubtedly  be 
amply  repaid  if  the  stitch  is  taken  in  time.  It  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  enteric  cases  should  not  be 
treated  infield  or  other  hospitals  along  with  other  cases 
of  sickness  or  injury;  special  wards,  attendants,  and 
equipment,  with  special  means  of  disinfection,  etc.,  are 
necessary.  The  question  then  arises,  Is  it  practicable  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  measures,  with  any  approach  to 
completeness,  in  a  field  hospital— that  is,  "  at  the  front "  ? 
Can  isolation,  disinfection,  etc.,  be  satisfactorily  carried 
out  under  "at  the  front"  conditions?  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  it  follows  that  the  right  course  will  be  to  get  rid  of 
all  the  cases  that  can  be  regarded  as  infective,  and  transport 
them  to  a  hospital,  fully  equipped  and  staffed,  that  is 
capable  of  dealing  with  them  promptly  and  thoroughly, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  infection  being  spread. 
If  it  be  granted  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  then,  to  be 
legical,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better;  and  if  a  pre- 
sumably infective  case  cannot  be  properly  cared  for,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  infection  spreading,  in  a  field  hospital, 
a  fortiori  no  presumably  infective  case  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  single  hour  with  his  unit,  associated  with 
the  healthy  under  camp  conditions— that  is,  living, 
feeding  and  sleeping  with  others  in  the  same  tent,  using 
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the  same  latrine  or  nrinal ;  or,  if  under  the  stress  of  active 
service  none  such  are  provided,  spreading  infection  by 
defaecating  or  urinating  at  large. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  no  enteric  case,  and  no 
man  suspeeted  to  be  suffering  from  enteric,  should  remain 
in  camp,  that  is,  under  "at  the  front "  conditions  (even  in 
field  hospitals),  if  enteric  epidemics  are  to  be  stopped  at 
their  commencement.  To  be  constantly  on  the-look-out 
for  a  suspicious  case ;  immediately  to  segregate  all  such 
cases ;  to  come  to  a  diagnosis  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  modern  methods  now  at  onr  disposal ;  and  to  remove 
all  diagnosed  cases,  and  also  all  suspicious  cases,  to  an 
environment  where  thorough  treatment,  such  as  will 
prevent  their  being  a  source  of  infection  to  others,  can  be 
carried  out — these  appear  to  be  the  special  lines  on  which 
rational  enteric  prophylaxis  should  now  be  carried  out  on 
active  service.  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  that  there 
should  be  any  relaxation  of  the  means  at  present  acknow- 
ledged to  be  necessary  for  safeguarding  or  purifying  water 
and  food  supplies,  or  keeping  the  camp  clean. 

REFERENCES. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  R.N.,  said  that 
there  was  a  necessity  of  longer  residence  in  hospital  after 
convalescence  had  set  in,  and  there  should  be  regular 
administration  of  urotropin.  Also  there  was  a  necessity 
before  discharging  cases  from  hospital  of  proving  bac- 
teriologically  that  the  urine  was  free  from  the  Bacillus 
typhosus. 

Dr.  Leigh  Canney  (London)  said  'that  in  view  of  the 
very  able  paper  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  they  would 
seem  to  be  face  to  face  with  two  contrary  opinions  on  the 
spread  of  enteric  fever.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  had 
rightly  laid  great  stress  on  the  absolute  necessity  for 
immediate  and  thorough  isolation  of  the  enteric- infected 
soldier  at  the  front,  even  the  doubtful  case.  The  need  for 
that  was  imperative,  and  if  reasonable  care  were  taken  on 
the  lines  proposed  he  thought  they  could  certainly  state 
that  great  mischief  would  be  avoided.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davies  stated  that  Professor  Koch  had  taken  the  view  of 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  water  and  liquid 
avenues  of  enteric  compared  to  those  of  personal  infection. 
The  established  evidence  was,  however,  against  that  view, 
and  he  trusted  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  would 
correct  the  impression  his  remarks  on  that  point  might 
have  on  the  army,  for  undoubtedly,  as  he  (Dr.  Canney)  had 
definitely  shown  elsewhere,  they  might  take  it  as  proved 
that  if  all  the  liquid  avenues  to  an  army  be  protected 
efficiently  there  would  be  no  epidemic,  only  isolated  and 
sporadic  cases.  Those  cases  undoubtedly  must  be  isolated 
with  theextremecare  and  precision  indicated  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Davies,  and  should,  contrary  to  the  German  view, 
take  no  further  part  in  the  war.  Major  Faichnie  had 
shown,  and  produced  strong  evidence  in  support  of  his 
conclusions,  that  the  avenues  of  infection  by  personal 
contact  were  easily  controlled,  and  that  it  was  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  devote  the  greatest  energy  to  pro- 
viding protection  from  fluid  infection ;  that  view  was,  in  fact, 
the  correct  one,  but  did  not  negative  the  pressing  need  for 
action  on  the  lines  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  had  stated. 

The  President  said  that  prevention,  as  outlined  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  should  be  followed  by  stringent 
measures  to  catch  and  isolate  the  first  cases.  The  example 
of  the  Japanese  should  be  followed,  and  the  drinking  of 
forbidden  water  by  the  men  made  a  punishable  offence. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  M.  Davies,  in  reply,  said  he  had 
dealt  in  the  paper  only  with  the  spread  of  enteric  by  direct 
or  semldirect  infection,  becauea  he  thought  that  mode  of 
propagation  was  not  yet  sufficiently  recognized.  He  was 
far  from  supposing  that  it  was  a  principal  mode  of  spread 
under  ordinary  conditions,  but  spread  by  water,  infected 
articles  of  food,  by  tho  agency  of  flies,  etc.,  was  now  fully 
acknowledged,  and  needed  no  insistence  at  the  present 
day.  It  had  been  stated  that  there  were  no  cases  at 
Norval'8  Pont  nor  In  the  camps  In  the  Northern  Command, 
the  water  supplies  being  pure ;  that  was  quite  satisfactory ; 
but  there  were  many  instincts  recorded  of  enteric  preva- 
lence in  India  duriug  recent  years  where  the  water  supply 
had  been  either  naturally  pure  or  most  carefully  purified, 
but  nevertheless  the  enteric  outbreaks  had  occurred.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a  most  marked  improve- 


ment since  segregation  methods  had  been  carried  out. 
Granting  that  water  was  the  chief  cause  for  extensive 
epidemics  under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  a  case  were 
Introduced  into  a  body  of  troops  under  "  at  the  front "  con- 
ditions, he  considered  that  personal  infection  was  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
Dr.  Leigh  Canney  agreed  with  that  view. 


THE  FREQUENCY  OF  ANEURYSMS  IN  THE 
KOTAL  NAVY. 
By  Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W.  Bassets- Smith,  K.N. 
During  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  frequency  of  aneurysms,  chiefly  thoracic,  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  wards  and  in  the  post-mortem. 
room  at  Haslar.  This  has  led  me  to  make  a  critieal 
examination  of  the  cases  recorded,  and  also  to  verify  the 
large  number  which  before  this  period  have  found  their 
way  Into  the  pathological  section  of  the  museum.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  disease  has  been  present,  and 
has  been  undiagnosed  during  life,  or  in  which  the  patient 
has  been  admitted  for  some  other  condition,  generally 
secondary  to  the  tumour,  is  very  noteworthy,  exemplifying 
the  difficulty  so  well  recognized  in  coming  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cases. 

During  the  seven  years  there  have  been  at  Haslar 
Hospital  alone  no  less  than  47  cases  of  aneurysms. 

Bearing  on  the  causation  of  the  disease,  the  relative 
proportion  found  in  the  different  duties  performed  by  the 
men  is  interesting,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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The  greatest  frequency  by  far  is  found  in  the  stoker 
ratings,  next  the  petty  officers,  who,  by  their  more 
advanced  age  and  strenuous  life  lived  in  attaining  their 
positions,  are  most  predisposed.  If  we  add  to  their 
number  those  cases  found  in  the  able  seamen  and  warrant 
officers,  the  seamen  class  will  be  seen  to  suffer  very 
heavily,  though  the  number  of  carpenters  is  high. 

If  we  take  an  analysis  of  the  ages,  the  following  table 
sets  forth  clearly  the  frequency  of  the  condition  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40  : 


Ages 

Cases 


If  we  now  differentiate  these  47  cases  in  accordance 
with  the  site  of  the  tumour,  we  find 

Thoracic  aneurysms  37  : 

First  Dart  of  arch 4 

First  and  second  part  of  arch    3 

Second  part  of  arch  22 

Third  part  of  the  arch  and  thoracic  aorta      8 

Abdominal  ancurj 8ms 10 

Of  these  37  thoracic  aneurysms,  19  were  verified  in  the 
post-mortem  room ;  of  the  10  abdominal  aneurysms,  2  died, 
and  were  examined  post  mortem. 

Out  of  the  47  cases  there  were  21  deaths,  23  of  the 
remainder  were  invalided  out  of  the  service,  a  great 
number  of  them  in  advanced  conditions  of  the  disease. 

In  17  of  the  21  fatal  cases  the  actual  cause  of  death  was 
due  to  the  rupture  of  the  sac  walls. 

Site  or  Aneurysm.       N'o.  Ruptured.       Site  of  Rupture. 

3  2  pericardium,  1  loft 

pleura. 

2  1  trachea,  1  root  ol 

neck. 


1        Firsi  part  of  1 

3       Fivst  and  second  part 
of  arch 

22        Second     part    of    the 
arch 

8        Third    part    and    tho- 
aorta 

10       Abdominal  aorta 


1  pericardium,  2 
trachea. 

1  left  brontlins.  3 
left  pleura,  2  rigli* 
pleura,      1       t<W 

si  umu. 
2post-peritoneally. 
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TREATMENT  OF   SYPHILIS. 


The  occurrence  of  deeply-congested  patches  ol  the 
trachea  in  the  positions  where  the  aneurysmal  eac  had 
caused  pressure  was  frequently  seen,  though  no  perfora- 
tion had  actually  taken  place,  and  clinically  the  appear- 
ance of  slightly  stained  sanguineous  sputum  was  often 
the  precursor  of  rupture — a  sign,  therefore,  of  very  great 
importance. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  death  occurred 
from  the  rupture  o£  a  thoracic  aneurysm,  the  blood  was 
rapidly  poured  out,  and  fatal  syncope  quickly  carried  off 
the  patient.  In  some,  however,  many  hours  took  place 
between  the  actual  rupture  and  death.  In  one  case  the 
aneurysm  was  situated  just  above  the  diaphragm,  between 
the  pillars  ;  a  small  rupture  occurred,  the  blood  passing 
underneath  the  pleura,  stripping  this  up  some  distance ; 
finally,  when  the  membrane  gave  way,  the  blood  escaped 
in  quantity  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Of  the  two  aneurysms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  which 
ended  fatally  while  in  hospital,  death  occurred  some  days 
after  the  rupture  of  the  sjc  One  case  was  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  being  diagnosed  as  "  hepatic 
abscess."  He  had  persistent  slight  fever,  increased 
dullness  with  pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  and  some  pulsa- 
tion in  the  epigastric  region  which  was  thought  to  be 
conducted ;  he  also  complained  of  shoulder  pain,  irregular 
diarrhoea,  and  had  lately  returned  from  the  East  Indies. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  low  leucocyte  count,  an  operation 
would  have  been  performed.  Later  the  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion increased  and  became  expansile.  About  a  week 
(before  death  acute  pain  in  the  left  side  was  felt,  shooting 
down  to  the  testicle  and  left  leg;  abdominal  distension, 
collapse,  and  death  followed.  Post  mortem,  a  large  saccu- 
lated aneurysm  in  the  position  of  the  coeliac  axis  had 
i-uptured  behind  the  peritoneum,  a  mass  of  clot  filling  the 
ioin  from  the  spleen  to  the  iliac  crest.  The  liver  was 
normal. 

The  second  case  terminated  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
man  having  been  admitted  for  rheumatism. 

That  syphilis  and  alcoholism  are  common  predisposing 
causes  is  generally  held  ;  but  in  this  series  of  cases,  from 
the  histories  I  have  been  unable  to  bring  any  definite 
proof  of  the  constant  occurrence  of  either  one  or  the 
other.  In  many  a  history  of  syphilis  was  totally  denied, 
and  I  think  the  fact  that  so  many  were  found  in  petty 
officers  tends  to  prove  that  drunkenness  as  a  cause  was 
extremely  unlikely. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  arterial  disease  was  present, 
as  shown  by  the  atheromatous  condition  of  the  aorta 
surrounding  the  aneurysmal  sac,  but  that  this  atheroma 
ss  due  to  syphilis  there  is  little  evidence. 

In  3  cases  more  than  one  aneurysm  was  present: 

1.  A  thoracic  aneurysm  with  a  previously-cured  popliteal. 

2.  A  thoracic  aneurysm  with  a  previously-cured  left 
popliteal. 

3.  A  thoracic  aneurysm  with  a  previously-cured  left 
popliteal. 

Aneurysms  previously  Collected  in  the  Museum. 
Excluding  the  before-mentioned,  there  are  51  examples 
of  aneurysms  in  the  Pathological  Museum  at  Haslar ; 
these  have  been  acquired  mostly  from  this  hospital  by 
the  different  curators  since  1829.  These  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table  : 


Thoracic  aorta,  first  part  9    2  ruptured  externally. 

,,  ,,      first  and  secoud  part       4  — 

second  part     9    4  ruptured  into  trachea. 

,,  „      second  and  third  part     2    1  ruptured  into  risht  and 

into  left  bronchus. 

„  „      third    pa  >      i:J  tlio-    15    1  ruptured   into  the  peri- 

raciep  cardium.  1  pleura,  2  into 

oesophagus. 


innominate  ... 
Subclavian  left 
Abdominal  aorta 
Femoral 
Popliteal 


5    1  ruptured  into  jejuuum. 


The  commonest  seat  of  rupture  in  aneurysms  of  the 
first  part  of  the  arch  was  into  the  pericardium,  of  the 
second  part  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  of  the  third  and 
thoracic  portions  into  the  pleura. 

Erosion  of  the  vertebrae  was  found  in  8  cases  of 
aneurysms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  in  3  of  the  abdominal 
aorta. 

Erosion  and  fracture  of  ribs  was  present  in  1  case  of 
the  disease  affecting  the  first  part  of  the  arch,  and  erosion 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  sternum  in  2  cases  where  the 
sac  rose  from  the  second  part  of  the  arch. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts  that  the  conditions 
of  life  under  which  our  men  work  favour  very  markedly 
the  development  of  aneurysmal  tumours  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of  developing 
the  body  by  means  of  the  Swedish  drill  now  in  vogue 
under  medical  supervision  may  have  a  beneficial  effect. 


Out  of  92  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurysms,  death  was 
due  to  rupture  of  the  sac  in  30;  and  of  the  47  clinically 
recorded,  36  per  cent,  ruptured  while  in  hospital. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  AFLOAT. 

By  Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe,  E.N. 
In  this  article  I  propose  to  describe  a  system  for  the 
treatment  of   syphilis  which  I  have  introduced  into  the 
Royal  Naval  Barracks  at  Devonport,  and  which,  I  think,  is 
suitable  for  the  service  afloat. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  recent  venereal  sores  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis  of  constitutions! 
syphilis,  and  we  have  to  await  the  appearance  of  further 
signs  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  In  these  cases 
I  have  adopted  the  following  routine.  The  patient  is 
placed  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  sore  is  treated  with  a  non- 
specific local  application,  usually  iodoform.  He  receives 
no  specific  internally.  If  the  sore  heals  up  without  con- 
stitutional manifestations  appearing,  the  patient  is  dis- 
charged to  duty,  but  continues  under  weekly  observation 
for  three  months,  bis  name  being  entered  on  the  syphilis 
observation  list.  Men  on  this  list  have  to  present  them- 
selves on  a  certain  day  in  each  week  for  examination  by 
the  medical  officer,  who  inspects  the  mouth,  skin,  and  site 
cf  the  original  sore. 

Men  on  this  observation  list  who  are  drafted  elsewhere 
are  followed  up  by  a  reference  sheet,  addressed  to  their 
commanding  officer,  with  the  request  that  the  men  may 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  officer,  and  a  few 
particulars  of  the  cases  are  also  furnished.  The  entry  on 
the  medical  history  sheet  is  in  these  cases,  "  Ohancroid 
(under  observation  for  syphilis)." 

By  this  observation  system  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
constitutional  syphilis  are  from  time  to  time  detected  at 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  men  are  at  once  made 
to  commence  a  course  of  continuous  treatment. 

It  is  admitted  by  most  of  the  leading  syphilograpbers 
that  this  plan  of  waiting  for  secondary  symptoms  to  appear 
does  not  influence  detrimentally  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  disease,  or  detract  from  the  chances  of  a  cure  being 
effected. 

All  men  who  are  placed  on  the  syphilis  observation  list 
are  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  their 
being  kept  under  observation,  and  are  warned  that  sym- 
ptoms of  syphilis  may  show  themselves  long  after  the 
original  sore  has  healed. 

When  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  diagnosis 
of  constitutional  syphilis  the  man  is  put  on  the  sick  lis^ 
under  specific  treatment,  and  on  an  unstinted  diet,  unti1' 
all  active  signs  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  By  active 
signs  I  mean  unhealed  chancres,  buboes,  mucous  patches, 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  or  on  the  lips,  condylomata, 
iritis,  and  certain  forms  of  rash.  When  active  signs  of  the 
disease  have  disappeared  the  patients  are  discharged  to 
duty,  but  they  continue  on  the  syphilis  treatment  list,  and 
a  note  is  entered  on  the  margin  of  their  medical  history 
sheets  briefly  detailing  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  treat- 
ment already  carried  out. 

This  plan  of  using  the  margins  of  the  medical  history 
sheets  is  in  place  of  the  syphilis  case  sheets  which  have 
been  so  successfully  adopted  in  the  army. 

An  important  point  in  the  routine  is  the  particular 
attention  paid  to  making  the  men  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  the  disease  they  suffer  from,  its  consequences 
both  to  themselves  and  to  others,  and  the  necessity  for 
continuous  treatment  oven  a  long  period.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  drawn  up  the  following  rules,  which  each  man  is 
made  to  read. 
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Directions  for  Patients  Suffering  from  Syphilis. 

1.  The  disease  from  which  yon  are  suffering  is  not  merely  a 
disease  of  your  penis,  throat,  or  skin,  but  is  a  disease  of  jour 
whole  body  and  blood. 

2.  Very  serious  consequences  may  result  to  your  hea'th 
if  ycu  neglect  to  carry  out  the  treatment  prescribed  for 
you. 

3.  You  cannot  be  cured  under  two  years'  treatment  at  the 
very  least. 

i.  Remember  that  for  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  you 
contracted  the  disease  you  are  capable  of  infecting  others.  It 
is  criminal  for  you  to  have  connexion  with  any  woman  during 
that  period,  and,  in  any  ca^e,  as  long  as  you  have  a  sore  throat, 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  a  sore  on  the  peni?,  or  spots  or  sores  oj 
the  skin. 

5  Remember  you  can  infect  healthy  paopla  by  kissing 
them.  Xerer  lend  others  jour  spoons,  forks,  eup3,  or  tobacco 
pipe3. 

6.  Because  you  may  seem  healthy,  and  free  from  spots, 
ulcers,  etc.,  that  is  no  reac.oa  for  you  to  negleit  your  treatment. 

7.  Take  pains  to  clean  your  teeth  at  lei  ,t  twice  a  day.  This 
is  very  important  if  you  are  taking  mercury  by  the  mouth  or 
by  injections. 

8.  Always  report  to  ib.3  doctor  any  unusual  symptoms  yon 
may  notice  about  yourself,  particularly  such  symptoms  as 
diarrhoea,  soreness"  of  the  gums,  formation  of  too  much 
spittle  In  the  mouth. 

9.  When  you  take  mercury  yon  must  regulate  your  diet,  and 
avoid  green  vegetables  aud  fruit.  Alcohol  in  excess  !•; 
extremely  bad  for  you,  but  you  need  not  become  a  total 
abstainer. 

10.  Should  you  get  married  before  getting  permission  from 
the  doctor  attending  you  to  do  so,  your  wife  will  probably 
contract  the  disease  from  you,  and  your  children  will  certainly 
inherit  the  disease  which,  to  young  persons  in  particular,  is 
extremely  fatal  and  disfiguring. 

Men  on  the  treatment  list  who  are  drafted  away,  even 
temporarily,  are  followed  up  by  reference  sheets  which 
contain  a  brief  description  of  the  tr/eatrnent  the  men  have 
had,  their  weight  and  general  condition,  and  the  date  of 
the  primary  infection.  By  this  means  the  medical  officer 
of  the  ship  they  go  to  is  able  to  judge  what  further  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  aud  for  how  long  one  should  persevere 
with  such  treatment.  By  this  routine  of  sending  a  short 
history  with  each  man  wherever  he  goes,  and  thu  j  ensuring 
his  case  being  brought  to  the  medical  officer's  notice,  the 
men  can  be  kept  under  continuous  observation  and  treat- 
ment, and  the  number  of  days  lost  to  duty  through 
syphilis  ought  to  be  markedly  decreased.  The  average 
patient  properly  treated  from  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  need,  with  rare  exceptions,  spend  more  than  a  few 
days  on  the  sick  list  beyond  what  may  be  consider*  d 
necessary  to  keep  him  from  communicating  the  disease  to 
others. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  granting  liberty  to 
men  sufferiug  from  syphilis.  My  rule  is  to  allow  all  men 
their  full  liberty,  provided  that  they  present  no  active 
lesions  such  as  I  shall  mention  later  on.  These  men  are  all 
inspected  once  a  week  and  their  leave  is  stopped  if  their 
condition  makes  it  necessary.  Men  failing  to  appear  for 
treatment  or  for  examination  have  their  leave  stopped 
also. 

I  make  a  rule  of  examinine  the  medical  history  sheets 
of  all  men  joining  the  depot,  and  any  case  of  syphilis 
occurring  within  the  last  two  years  Is  made  to  continue 
antisyphilitic  treatment.  All  my  patients  receive 
mercury  by  means  of  the  intramuscular  injection.  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  man  who  has  refused  this  treatment 
after  its  advantages  have  been  pointed  out  to  him.  When 
I  give  iodide  of  potassium  I  give  it  by  the  mouth  with 
ammonia,  and  largely  dilated,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
mercurial  injections.  The  manner  in  which  I  carry  out 
the  intramuscular  injections  is  as  follows  : 

I  use  the  cream  supplied  by  the  service,  which  con- 
tains : 

Mercury       2  parts  by  weight 

Lanoline      14        ,,  ,, 

I'araffin  molle.  alb.  cnrbol.  2  per  cent.     20  parts  by  11.  weight 

10m  corresponds  to  1  grain  of  metallic  mercury. 

This  cream  requires  some  heating  to  make  it  liquid 
enough  for  injection.  The  syringes  are  all  glass,  and  are 
boiled  before  each  series  of  injections.  The  needles  are 
dropped  into  boiling  oil  before  each  injection,  they  are 
then  removed  by  forceps,  and  dropped  into  a  1  in  40 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  cool  them.  The  cream  has  to 
be  kept  constantly  stirred,  as  the  mercury  tends  to  fall  to 
the  bottom.    The  needles  should  be  wiped  clean  of  any 


oil  or  cream  with  bits  of  gauze,  or  sterilized  linen;  nothing 
fluffy  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Before  injection 
each  man  is  weighed,  and  a  special  book  is  kept  to  record 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  each  case.  Each  man  is 
prepared  for  injection  separately,  and  in  the  following  way  : 
The  site  for  injection  that  I  choose  is  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  buttock,  which  experience  proves  to  be  the 
best,  as  the  part  is  very  free  from  blood  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  is  high  enough  to  prevent  the  needle  puncture  being 
pressed  upon  or  iubbed  curing  ordinary  movements. 
The  site  of  the  injection  is  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  then  rubbed  with  a  swab  soaked  in  rectified  spirit ; 
and,  lastly,  a  pad  wrung  out  of  carbolic  lotion  is  retained 
over  the  spot  until  the  man  is  injected.  The  injection  is 
given  with  one  thrust  of  the  needle  at  right  angles  to  the 
skin  surface,  and  the  material  is  not  injected  until  the 
needle  is  actually  in  the  muscle  substance.  Cases  of  pain- 
ful induration  are  always  due  to  neglect  of  this  precaution. 
Each  man  presenting  himself  for  injection  carries  a  spatula 
with  him,  and  the  surgeon, before  he  injects  him,  examines 
his  mouth  aud  skin  and  inquires  his  weight ;  by  these 
means  the  man's  progress  and  the  amount  to  be  injected 
can  be  estimated  A  pad  of  gauze  is  cemented  on  with 
collodion  over  the  puncture  after  the  needle  has  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  possible  to  examine  each  man,  sterilize 
the  instruments,  and  perform  30  injections  in  an  hour 
with  only  one  assistant.  I  have,  in  nine  months,  given 
over  1,500  injections,  and  have  never  had  a  case  of  abscess 
or  seen  a  man  incapacitated  from  his  duty  as  the  result  of 
the  injections.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  embolism  or 
salivation,  or  any  of  the  other  evils  that  one  hears  of.  I 
use  solid  copper  sulphate  to  cauterize  all  active  ulcers  and 
sores.  Its  effects  are  wonderful;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  a 
speciSc  in  it3elf.  Let  me  sum  up  in  a  few  words  what  I 
have  said: 

Let  every  medical  officer  treat  a  case  of  syphilis  as  he 
would  treat  himself  if  he  had  the  disease. 

Let  every  man  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
disease  he  suffers  from  and  the  necessity  for  its  proper 
treatment. 

Let  all  syphilitic  men  be  examined  once  a  week,  and 
their  leave  stopptd  if  they  present  any  active  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Combine  local  treatment  with  constitutional  treatment : 
this  particularly  applies  to  lesions  of  the  mouth. 

Above  all,  follow  up  every  man.  wherever  he  gees,  with 
reference  sheets  to  ensure  his  continuous  treatment  and 
medical  supervision. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  that  in  his  exp?rience  proper  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  ought  to  be  commenced  immediately 
the  diagnosis  was  established,  and  not  delayed  as  proposed, 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months  till  the  secondary  effects  had 
appeared.  Treatment  by  intramuscular  injections  had 
been  successfully  carried  out  at  Haslar,  and  on  board  the 
ships  at  Portsmouth  for  a  considerable  time.  Every 
credit  was  due  to  Colonel  Lambkin,  R.A.M.C.,  for  having 
initiated  that  valuable  system,  and  to  Surgeon  Bushe  for 
having  put  the  matter  so  clearly  and  succinctly. 

Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe,  in  reply,  said  the  type  of  syphilis 
invalided  was  of  course  the  collection  of  the  worst  cases, 
but  at  the  same  time  syphilis  was  responsible  fn  the  army 
and  navy  for  as  much  or  more  invaliding  than  any  three, 
other  constitutional  diseases.  Teaching  men  about  their 
disease  and  its  contagiousness  might  do  something 
towards  checking  the  prevalence  of  syphilis.  The  dosage 
was  usually  15m  of  cream  (that  is,  li  grain  of  metallic 
mercury)  each  week  for  the  first  six  weeks ;  then  regulated 
intermissions.  At  the  same  time  the  men  were  always 
inspected  every  week,  whether  they  received  injection  ov 
not. 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY   AND    HOSPITAL 
SHIPS. 

By  Staff  Surgeon  H.  L.  Norms,  R.N. 
The  Importance  and  value  of  hospital  ships  for  naval 
purposes  in  war  time  has  long  been  recognized  by  all 
nations,  and  although  little  has  apparently  been  done  by 
different  Powers  in  providing  themselves  with  these 
vessels  during  peace  time,  they  can  be  fitted  out  so 
rapidly   when  occasion  arises,  tbat    without  doubt    the 
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belligerents  In  the  next  naval  war  will  find  themselves 
well  provided  for  in  this  respect.  Recognizing  this,  the 
Hague  Conference  held  in  1899  clearly  laid  down  the 
status  of  such  vessels.  Regarded  from  a  purely  humani- 
tarian point  of  view,  the  hospital  ship  at  once  recom- 
mends itself,  but  it  also  in  war  time  possesses  a  certain 
strategical  value,  and  therein  lies  a  difficulty,  a  loophole 
for  misunderstanding,  possibly  abuse. 

The  functions  of  a  hospital  ship  are,  of  course,  the 
treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  obtain  in  a  warship,  and  also,  by  relieving 
a  ship  cf  its  wounded  after  an  action,  to  render  the 
vessel  so  relieved  more  efficient  for  farther  fighting  should 
the  necessity  immediately  arise.  This  latter  function  at 
oice  indicates  in  what  way  the  hospital  ship  obtains  a 
strategic  value. 

To  perform  her  duties  thoroughly  and  efficeintly  it  is 
necessary  that  she  should  be  on  the  scene  with  the 
minimum  of  delay  after  the  battle,  and  consequently 
seme  means  cf  keeping  in  communication  with  the  fleet 
is  essential.  A  hospital  ship  within  visual  signalling 
distance  of  its  fleet  might  by  its  very  presence  give 
information  to  an  enemy  of  the  probable  whereabouts 
of  the  fleet  itself,  which  conceivably  might  be  of 
great  disadvantage  where  secrecy  of  movement  is 
necessary. 

The  Hague  Conferf  nee  laid  down  that  belligerents  have 
the  right  to  control  and  visit  hospital  ships,  to  order  them 
off,  to  put  a  commissioner  on  board,  to  make  them  steer 
a  certain  course,  or  even  detain  them  if  important  circum- 
stances require  it.  Thus  a  hospital  ship,  being  met  by  a 
warship  of  the  opposite  side,  may  be  compelled  to  steer 
away  from  her  own  fleet  or  a  prearranged  rendezvous,  and 
take  such  a  course  that,  without  some  means  of  long- 
distance communication,  she  might  be  considerably 
delayed  in  picking  up  her  fleet  again.  This  consideration 
suggests  the  advisability  of  hospital  fhips  carrying  a 
wireless  telegraphy  installation. 

If  a  hospital  ship  carried  contraband  of  war  other  than 
stores  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  she 
would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  capture  or  detention,  and 
probably,  if  known  to  give  important  information  to  her 
own  fleet,  she  might,  on  again  falling  in  with  the  enemy, 
be  arrested.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  belligerents  to  issue  notice  of  what  they  will 
consider  contraband,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  future  war- 
fare a  wireless  telegraphy  installation  might  come  under 
this  heading.  But  even  supposing  hospital  ships  were 
allowed  to  carry  it  on  the  understanding  that  such  means 
cf  communication  were  to  be  used  only  for  purposes  not 
warlike,  it  is  conceivable  that  trouble  might  arise. 

Take  a  supposititiouscase.  A  hospital  ship  falls  in  with 
a  cruiser  of  her  own  side  that  has  been  in  action,  and  has 
had  her  wireless  apparatus  destroyed  by  shell  fire.  The 
captain  of  the  cruiser  wishes  to  find  where  the  fleet  is  in 
order  to  join  up  with  them.  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  hospital  ship  may  not  use  his  ''wireless  "  to  get  the 
desired  information,  the  cruiser  captain  considers  it  his 
duty  to  join  the  fleet,  and  forces  the  hospital  ship  to 
allow  the  signalling  apparatus  to  be  used.  The  com- 
mander of  the  non-combatant  has  protested,  has  had  to 
yield,  and  must  be  exonerated  from  blame.  Would  the 
cruiser's  captain  be  also  to  blame  ?  His  duty  to  the  State 
is  to  join  up  with  his  fleet  where  he  may  be  of  use  as  a 
fighting  unit;  and  a  chance  having  put  in  his  way  a 
speedy  method  of  discovering  their  whereabouts  and  so 
attaining  his  object,  is  he  not  right  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunity? 

On  shore  a  regiment  can  move,  and  in  most  cases  leave, 
its  wounded  behind,  but  a  ship  must,  unless  relieved 
epaedily  by  a  hospital  ship,  be  very  seriously  hampered 
by  carrying  a  number  of  men  who  as  wounded  not  only 
take  up  space,  but  require  attention  from  the  already 
depleted  number  of  fighting  men,  and  who  may  seriously 
affect  the  morale  of  thoss  uninjured  by  their  obvious 
sufferings. 

The  necessity  for  hospital  ships  having  been  recognized, 
their  efficiency  would  be  gravely  lessened  if  the  power  of 
longdistance  signalling  is  denied  them  in  warfare:  and 
although  the  international  conference  recently  held  on 
wireless  telegraphy  made  no  mention  of  hospital  ships,  it 
is  to  be  hopad  that  such  means  of  communication  will 
ba  allowed  them  should  the  necessity  for  their  use  in 
naval  wariare  arise. 
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SERVICE. 

By  Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  Caldwell,  R.A.M.C. 
Whatever  views  we  may  hold  regarding  the  means  which 
originally  brought  the  germ  of  enteric  fever  into  existence, 
we  are  probably  agreed  that  the  causation  of  epidemics  of 
this  disease  is  closely  connected  with  the  faulty  disposal 
of  excremental  matter.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  further 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  developed  disease  finds 
means  of  spread  in  water,  flies,  dost,  .^nd  personal  contact 
between  the  sick  and  those  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Under  conditions  of  peace  and  civilization  the 
above  agencies  are  more  or  less  completely  eliminated  by 
the  sanitary  measures  which  form  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country ;  the  general  methods  adopted  are 
familiar  to  us  all,  and  need  not  therefore  be  dwelt  on  at 
present,  except  to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  certain  well-known  Acts  of  Parliament, 
enteric  fever  is  scheduled  as  a  eernpulsorily  notifiable 
disease,  that  disinfection  i3  likewise  compulsory,  and  that 
ready  means  of  isolation  are  provided  by  rate- supported 
hospitals. 

During  war,  on  the  other  hand,  our  efforts  at  prevention 
in  regard  to  the  agencies  referred  to  are  so  far  modified  by 
surrounding  circumstances  as  to  be  often  hopelessly 
inadequate  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  object;  owing 
to  the  absence  of  water  carriage  or  other  satisfactory  mode 
of  disposal,  faecal  refuse  is  left  exposed  in  trenches  or 
latrine  buckets ;  water  is  constantly  drunk  without  puri- 
fication ;  food  is  open  to  deadly  contamination  by  flies 
and  dust;  the  soil,  in  spite  of  all  possible  care,  is  fouled 
with  excremental  and  other  forms  of  filth ;  and,  lastly, 
efficient  isolation  and  disinfection  are  wanting  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  most  likely  to  need  them. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  can  best  adapt  the  measures 
carried  out  during  peace  to  the  exigencies  of  active  service 
in  the  field;  and  here  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  observe 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  presumption  on  my  part  to 
endeavour  to  impress  an  audience  such  as  I  have  the 
honour  to  addrees  with  the  necessity  oi  camp  conservancy 
and  a  pure  water  supply,  my  only  intention  bMng  to  set 
forth  certain  suggestions  which  should,  I  believe,  be 
carried  into  practical  effect  whenever  circumstances 
admit,  and  which  are  partly  gathered  from  the  recorded 
opinions  of  others  and  partly  the  result  of  my  own 
experience.  It  may  ba  well  to  consider  seriatim  the 
determining  factors  in  regard  to  enteric  fever,  which  have 
b;en  named  above. 

1.  The  Faulty  Disposal  of  Excremental  Matter. 

The  usual  methods  of  disposal  which  have  hitherto 
obtained  consist  either  of  latrine  trenches  dug  several 
feet  deep  and  finally  covered  in,  when  the  contents  are 
close  to  the  surface,  or  latrine  buckets  in  which  dry  earth 
is  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  covering  for  the  excreta.  As 
the  men  show  little  or  no  care  in  the  use  of  earth,  the 
trenches  simply  become  reeking  abominations,  emitting 
odours  utterly  beyond  description,  and  acting  as  fetid 
foci  for  the  development  and  spread  of  disease.  The 
buckets  are  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the  trenches,  as 
the  contents  can  be  removed  at  frequent  intervals ;  but,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  excreta  are  commonly  uncovered, 
and  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is 
almost  invariably  fouled  by  urine  ;  and  the  danger  result- 
ing from  the  last  named  form  of  pollution  is,  of  course, 
well  known.  The  mixture  of  faeces,  urine,  and  earth 
results  in  a  sticky  and  singularly  disgusting  mass,  which 
as  it  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  receptacles  prevents  the 
latter  from  being  properly  emptied,  and  which  is  a  fertile 
source  of  attraction  for  flics.  Remedies  for  the  above 
defects  can,  I  think,  be  to  some  extent  found  in  the  follow- 
ing measures,  tearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  sanitation 
can  only  be  carried  out  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the 
exigencies  of  local  conditions. 

Latrines  should  be  dug  shallow  and  narrow  instead  of 
broad  and  deep,  1  ft.  in  depth  and  1  ft.  in  breadth 
should  generally  prove  reasonable  measurements:  and 
men  should  be  instructed  to  straddle  across  the  trenches 
when  defaecating  in  order  to  avoid  fouling  of  the  edges. 
In  the  case  of  a  deep  and  broad  trench,  when  seats  are  not 
used,  men  keep  away  from  the  edge  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  they  are  afraid  oi  falling  in ;  faecal  matter 
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drops  outside  the  trench,  and  the  men  naturally  keep 
further  and  further  away  until  the  place  becomes  abso- 
lutely unapproachable.  I  ought  to  explain  that  I  have 
never  seen  what  I  may  call  the  straddling  method  adopted. 
It  was  suggested  to  me  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cottell, 
R.A.M.C.,  who  had  it  carried  out  in  hia  charge  in  South 
Alrica,  and  he  told  me  that  it  answered  well.  A  shallow 
trench  also  necessitates  frequent  filling  in,  besides  which 
evident  advantage  the  excreta  are,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, subjected  to  the  influecce  of  the  nitrifying 
organisms  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  are 
thus  converted  by  the  agencies  of  Nature  into  harmless 
Inorganic  matter.  If  buckets  are  used,  they  should  fit 
close  under  the  seats,  and  liquid  of  some  kind  should  be 
substituted  for  dry  earth ;  the  use  of  a  liquid  facilitates 
complete  emptying  of  the  buckets  and  also,  in  a  manner 
to  be  mentioned  later,  acts  as  an  effective  preventive 
of  flies. 

Admitting  that  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  enteric 
fever  is  closely  related  to  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the 
excreta,  it  appears  likely  that  a  device  adopted  in  the 
United  States  army  constitutes  a  singularly  important 
advance  in  military  sanitation.  The  device  in  question 
consists  in  a  portable  latrine  trough  of  galvanized  iron  ; 
this  trough  is  partly  filled  with  milk  of  lime,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  or  other  liquid  of  like  nature,  and  emp  ied 
when  required  into  an  air-tight  cart  by  means 
of  a  suction  pump.  As  regards  this  form  of 
latrine,  it  is  stated  on  page  665  of  the  official  report, 
compiled  by  a  Board  of  United  States  officers,  on  the 
Origin  and  Spread  of  Typhoid  Fever  during  the  Spanish 
War  of  1898,  that  "We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
method  of  disposing  of  faecal  matter  will  be  attended  by 
increased  cost,  but  we  are  confident  that  it  will  greatly 
lessen  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  U  ver."  It  is  in  this 
connexion  a  fact  of  the  highest  significance,  as  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  the  effectual  disposal  of  excremental 
refuse,  that  infections  by  B.  coli  and  by  organisms  which 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  it  and  B.  typhosus 
are  known  to  occur;  cases  commonly  known  as  simple 
continued  fever  are  often  doubtless  of  such  a  nature,  and 
the  occurrence  of  these  cases  on  service  should  act  as  a 
warning  of  the  early  result  of  a  more  serious  condition, 
and  as  an  undoubted  Indication  of  defective  sanitary 
arrangements.  Whether  B.  typhosus  can  be  developed  by  a 
process  of  progressive  infeetiveness  is  a  matter  too  lengthy 
for  present  discussion  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  enteric 
fever  has  repeatedly  made  its  appearance  in  camps  and 
other  localities  under  conditions  which  preclude  aiy 
reasonable  possibility  of  importation. 

2.  Watkb. 

The  effect  of  water  on  the  spread  of  enteric  fever 
Is  a  matter  well  known  and  fully  admitted,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  has  a  tendency  to  occupy  an  excessive 
share  of  attention  as  compared  with  other  factors  tendhg 
to  the  same  result.  If,  for  example,  the  incidence  of 
enteric  fever  in  South  Africa  was  a  just  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  of  the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  healthy  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  regard  all  water  on  service  as  dangerous,  and  to 
take  precautions  accordingly ;  for  it  is  without  question 
unjustifiable  to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
safety  of  a  supply  on  the  results  of  such  tests  as  could  be 
commonly  carried  out  In  the  field. 

It  would  be  quite  Impossible  to  attempt  any  account  of 
the  various  apparatus  designed  for  water  purification. 
The  service  water-cart  fitted  with  Brownlow  filters  should 
have  a  wide  field  of  future  utility;  while  I  think  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  apparatus,  no  matter  how  ingeni- 
ous, which  depends  on  purification  by  heat  would  ever 
become  generally  applicable  outside  the  limits  of  standing 
camps;  as  in  the  case  of  mobile  troops,  the  factors  of 
fuel,  »nd  necessity  for  clarification  are  objections 
which  at  once  present  themselves,  and  which  on  many 
occasions  would  render  any  such  apparatus  absolutely 
ineffectual,  and  a  mere  impediment  to  the  trans- 
port. Purification  of  water  by  the  addition  of  che  ralcals 
has  had  many  advocates,  bat  the  additional  work  thrown 
on  transport  and  administration,  the  unwillingness  or 
carelessness  of  the  men,  and  the*  uncertain  effects  that  the 
added  material  may  in  some  cases  exercise  on  the  animal 
economy,  render  such  measures  generally  undesirable. 


An  especially  interesting  illustration  of  chemical 
methods  of  purification  is  found  in  the  application  of 
czonized  air  to  the  water;  the  results  attained  appear  to 
be  excellent,  but  unfortunately  the  method  is  not  at 
present  applicable  to  troops  on  service. 

I  think  we  must  admit  that  the  cleanliness  or  otherwise 
of  water-carts  sometimes  escapes  the  attention  which  its 
importance  undoubtedly  demands  ;  as  an  example  of  this 
fact  I  have  known  a  supply  of  exceptional  purity  at  its 
source  to  give  evidence  of  serious  contamination  when 
drawn  for  consumption  ;  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
water-carts  should  be  scalded  out,  when  considered 
necessary,  with  boiling  water ;  and  this  procedure  might 
with  advantage  be  put  into  force  at  the  time  they  are 
issued  from  store.  It  is,  also,  of  course  plain  that  water 
originally  of  excellent  quality  or  which  has  been  purified 
by  artificial  means  may  become  dangerous  through  de- 
fective storage.  Tanks  without  covers  or  taps  leave  the 
water  open  to  serious  pollution,  and  as  the  supplies  from 
such  receptacles  are  obtained  by  dipping,  the  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  infection  from  dirty  fingers  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon,  the  danger  being  particularly  great  in  view  of 
the  revolting  uncleanliness  which  is  so  frequently  an  un- 
avoidable accompaniment  of  active  service  in  the  field. 
It  follows  that  storage  tanks  should  invaiiably  be  covered 
and  provided  with  taps. 

3.  Flies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  flies  swarm 
in  the  latrine  trenches;  and,  quoting  again  from  the 
above-mentioned  report  on  the  Spanish- American  War, 
we  find  on  page  666  "  that  in  some  instances,  where  lime 
had  recentlj  '  en  sprinkled  over  the  contents  of  the  pits, 
flies  with  their  feet  whitened  with  lime  were  seen  walking 
over  the  food."  Those  of  us  who  were  in  South  Africa 
will  probably  remember  the  horrible  bottle-green  fly  that 
seemed  equally  at  home  in  the  latrine  trench  and  in  our 
plates.  The  measures  necessary  for  the  prevention  ol 
flies  are  indicated  by  cerlain  facts  in  connexion  with 
their  method  of  breeding  and  development.  In  general 
terms  and  simply  stated  these  facts  are  as  follows :  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  faecal  matter,  and  if  the  latter  is 
buried  at  not  too  great  a  depth  the  larval  and  pupal  stages 
are  passed  through  in  the  soil,  and  the  fully-developed 
fly  makes  its  way  to  the  surface.  It  is  stated  that  during 
the  monsoon  the  process  does  not  take  place  In  the 
shallow  trenches  of  India;  and  as  bearing  on  this  very 
important  question  of  the  effect  of  moisture  there  is  a 
communication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  for  February  of  this  year  which  will  well  repay 
careful  perusal.  This  communication  is  entitled  The  Pre- 
vention of  Enteric  Fever  in  India,  and  is  by  Captain  0.  H. 
Straton,  RA.M.C. 

Captain  Straton  states  as  follows  : 

Last  winter  at  Meerut  we  had  an  outbreak  of  enterlo  fever 
in  the  17th  Lai  eers,  then  just  arrived  from  home.  On  the 
advice  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Aldridge,  the  Sanitary  Officer, 
Eastern  Command,  India,  the  dry -earth  sjstem  was  discon- 
tinued in  the  regimental  lines,  and  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  was  substituted,  a  supply  being  put  Into 
each  pan  to  receive  the  faeces.  As  a  result  of  this  the  flies  at 
once  disappeared  from  the  latrines,  although  a  neighbouring 
natlvu  latrine  where  dry  earth  was  still  used  contained  as 
t;  any  as  ever.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  files  from  the 
latrines  the  larvae  disappeared  from  the  trenches. 

In  this  case  no  eggs  appear  to  have  been  laid  In 
the  latrines ;  but  even  if  actually  laid,  the  presence  of 
moisture  would  prevent  further  development,  as  during 
the  monsoon  the  process  of  destruction  must  take  place 
not  in  the  latrines,  but  in  the  trenches.  I  would  here 
state  that  I  have  never  seen  the  developed  fly  hatch  out 
in  night-soil  which  had  been  saturated  with  water. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  we  can  appreciate  one 
reason  at  least  for  the  extreme  importance  of  covering 
faecal  matter,  and  we  oan  at  the  same  time  realize  the 
results  which  might  confidently  be  expected  from  some 
system  of  latrine  accommodation  which  comprises  the 
reception  of  such  matter  in  a  liquid  medium.  The 
realization  of  such  a  system  would  appear  to  bt>  found  In 
the  latrine  of  the  United  States  army,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  evident  thai  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  would  not  find  their  limitation  in  the 
disposal  of  solid  excreta,  but  would  also  go  far  to  eliminate 
the  danger,  possibly  more  real  if  leps  evident,  of  the 
spread  of  enteric  by  Infected  ur'T>, 
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4.  Dust. 

While  we  may  be  prepared  to  accept  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  spread  of  enteric  fever  by  dnst,  we  have  no 
absolutely  reliable  Information  aa  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  /.me  of  danger,  and  oi  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  latter  most  present  considerable  variation. 

As  throwing  light  on  this  question  the  history  of  an 
epidemic  among  four  infantry  regiments  at  St.  Bernard, 
near  Antwerp,  is  singularly  interesting  : 

For  three  years  there  had  been  no  case  of  enteric  fever  at  St. 
Bernard,  but  a  severe  epidemic  occurred  in  1892  between  August 
22i.d  and  October  20 ,h.  During  the  summer  the  neighbouring 
river,  the  Rnpel,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  the  receding  water 
lefi  a  deposit  of  mud  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  Mechlin 
and  Brussels  over  several  thousands  of  acres  of  land.  From 
August  the  12th  to  October  the  10th  the  direction  of  the  wind 
was  from  the  drying  deposit  and  towards  the  barracks,  but 
before  and  after  these  dates  the  wind  blew  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Supposing  that  the  wind  carried  the  germ  of  the  disease, 
the  distance  travelled  mast  have  been  1,800  metres.  The 
water  supply  did  not  come  under  suspicion,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  changed  as  a  result  of  the  epidemic. 

We  may  be  unable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dust, 
but  by  careful  conservancy  we  may  prevent  dust  from 
becoming  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  disea-.e.  The 
necessity  for  protecting  food  supplies  from  dust  is  of 
course  self-evident, 

5.  Spread  by  Contact  with  the  Siok. 

The  difficulties  of  prevention  as  regards  this  means  of 
spread  need  no  prolonged  comment ;  apart  from  the  im- 
possibility of  early  diagnosis,  we  rind  that  there  is  evidence 
in  the  history  of  the  late  Spanish- American  war  that  slight 
cases  of  fever  and  slight  cases  of  diat  rhoea,  probably  occur- 
ring often  in  combination,  appear  to  confer  a  certain  degree 
of  immunity  against  undoubted  enteric,  and  as,  judging 
from  the  published  report,  it  seems  impossible  to  regard 
this  circumstance  as  being  of  a  fortuitous  nature,  the 
cases  in  question  may  be  accepted  as  ambulatory  forms  of 
the  disease.  We  thus  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the 
possibility  thai  men  who  attend  for  treatment,  or  who  are 
excused  duty,  or  who  are  detained  for  a  few  days,  or  who, 
lastly,  may  never  come  sick  at  all,  may  be  acting  at  the 
time  aa  wholesale  disseminators  of  epidemic  disease  ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  intimate  association  of  men  living 
under  canvas,  we  can  appreciate  how  readily  infection  may 
be  conveyed  by  blankets,  boots,  clothing,  dirty  hands, 
eating  and  drinking  utensils,  or  other  means. 

An  illustration  of  the  spread  of  this  disease  by  such 
agencies  is  to  be  found  in  the  company  epidemics,  which 
form  a  striking  feature  in  the  report  referred  to.  The 
proDlem  of  prevention  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  but  not 
altogether  insoluble.  Frequent  inspections  of  the  men 
will  lead  to  the  detection  of  cases  which  might  otherwise 
escape  recognition  ;  many  men,  from  the  best  of  motives, 
will  not  go  sick  until  forced  to  do  so,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  they  may  thus  be  the  unconscious  cause  of  widely 
spread  mischief ;  and  medical  inspections  are  the  readiest 
means  for  eliminating  danger  of  this  kind. 

Suspicious  cases  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  men 
until  they  can  be  removed  to  the  lines  of  communication  ; 
a  few  tents  bearing  a  distinguishing  mark  would  serve  for 
isolation,  and  such  tents  might  be  furnished  with  special 
equipment,  which  should  never  be  used  for  ordinary  sick. 
Removal  of  the  cases  in  question  from  the  fighting  line 
should  be  effected  without  delay,  and  for  this  purpose 
certain  administrative  changes  in  regard  to  transport 
would  become  necessary. 

In  short,  the  methods  of  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  personal  contact  among  troops  at  the  front 
is  summed  up  iu  "  early  detection,  early  isolation,  and 
early  removal." 

As  regards  the  latter,  I  feel  tolerably  sure  that  the  pre- 
vention of  enteric  fever  in  the  field  largely  resolves  itself 
Into  the  reorganization  of  the  sick  transport  of  the  army, 
together  with  the  assumption  of  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities on  the  part  of  the  medical  department. 

What  constitutes  a  suspicious  case  mast  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  the  medical  officer ;  my  own  views  are  pvo- 
bably  of  a  drastic  nature,  and  during  certain  stages  of  the 
late  war  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  these  views  into 
effect  by  sending  to  the  nearest  stationary  hospital  near  y 
every  case  of  fever  or  diarrhoea  occurring  among    the 


troops  of  which  I  had  charge.  I  had  fortunately  the 
necessary  trans-port  under  my  own  control,  so  that  the 
men  were  transferred  with  exceptional  promptitude.  Of 
course  a  good  many  men  were  well  in  a  few  days,  and  it 
may  be  objected  to  my  line  of  acticn  that  these  men 
would  have  got  well  anywhere.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  this  fact,  but  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  it  for 
certain  at  the  time,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  accept 
the  broad  principle  that  a  sick  man  in  the  fighting  lin* 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  that  an  illness  which  may  be 
trivial  to  the  individual  may  be  far  irom  trivial  to  the 
State. 

There  are  other  points,  notably  soil  pollution,  spread  of 
infection  by  "carriers," and  results  of  antityphoid  inocula- 
tion, whichlshould  like  to  have  discussed,  but  time  forbids, 
and  I  have  therefore  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  thank 
you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
my  paper,  although  containing  no  particular  novelty,  may 
nevertheless  be  productive  of  useful  discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-General  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  K.C.B.,  said  he 
should  like  to  have  some  reliable  Information  on  the 
question  of  infectivity  as  to  the  result  of  the  inoculations 
of  Wright's  antityphoid  vaccine.  Seeing  that  almost  all 
the  sanitary  precautions  which  had  been  taken  in  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  excreta  appeared  to  have  failed  to  check 
the  disease  in  the  field,  possibly  there  might  have  been 
some  shortcomings  in  carrying  out  orders.  Regarding  the 
many  modes  of  infection  of  typhoid  through  excreta, 
even  during  convalescence,  also  through  clothing,  contact, 
and  many  other  ways,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  make 
further  careful  investigations  of  the  question  of  inocula- 
tions, and,  if  it  was  f  jund  that  it  was  really  an  efficient 
prophylactic,  of  introducing  its  use  for  troops  going  on 
active  service  as  a  precautionary  measure  in  the  same  way 
as  revaccinatinn  against  small  pox. 

Dr.  Leigh  Cannev  (London)  said  it  would  certainly  be 
of  great  advantage.to  the  army  if,  as  a  result  of  the  papers 
of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Caldwell  and  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Davies,  careful  means,  capable  of  expansion,  were  taken 
to  provide  for  the  rapid  isolation  and  removal  from  the 
field  of  operations  of  the  man  infected  with  enteric  or 
dysentery.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  doubt  was  so  often 
expressed  as  to  whether  instructions  in  details  of  sanitary 
technique  would  be  carried  out,  and  reports  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  army  for  India  and  elsewhere 
pointed  out  the  continuous  neglect  of  those  details.  80 
long  as  such  neglect  was  allowed  the  control  of  enteric 
was  impossible.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  recently  he 
made  it  part  of  the  scheme  he  proposed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  enteric  that  the  whole  of  the  officers  in  the 
army  should  be  involved  in  the  responsibility  for  the 
carrying  out  of  those  details  prescribed  in  their  respective 
units.  That  view  had  now  been  taken  by  the  Army 
Council,  and  every  officer  in  tbe  army  would,  after  the 
coming  year,  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  sanitation, 
and  presumably  in  sanitary  detail  and  methods,  with  a 
view  to  the  supervision  of  those  methods  in  their  units. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Caldwell  was  rather  indefinite  as  to 
the  precise  method  of  provision  of  sterile  water  or  drinks, 
but  it  was  important  to  hear  that  he  accepted  the  view 
that  all  water  was  to  be  regarded  as  infected  in  war  and 
mast  bd  sterilized.  It  was  strongly  to  be  desired  that 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  would  see  their  way 
to  the  adoption  throughout  the  army  in  the  field  of 
sterilization  by  heat. 

The  President  remarked  that  while  every  endeavour 
should  continually  be  made  for  the  thorough  carrying  out 
of  the  hygienic  measures  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Caldwell,  they  must  also  now  look  to  the  great 
work  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright  to  free  tbem  in  the  near 
future  from  the  deadly  peril  of  enteric.  The  recent 
striking  report  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  21st  Lancers 
on  the  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  that  regiment  appeared 
to  conclusively  prove  the  case  for  inoculation  and 
reinoculation. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Caldwell,  R.A.M  C,  in  replying, 
said  he  had  made  no  personal  investigations  in  regard  to 
antityphoid  inoculation,  but,  judging  by  the  reports  put 
lished,  he  was  convinced  of  its  va1u».  Antityphoid 
inoculation  was  sometimes  unjustly  justified  by  its  failures 
and  not  its  successes.  It  was  of  particular  importance  ia 
India,  as  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  for  the  sanitation 
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of  the  native  ;  only  the  future  could  tell  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  the  present  scheme  of  sanitation  in  the 
army. 

THE   POSITION   OF  THE   VOLUNTEER 
STRE ICHER-BEARER. 

By  Surgeon- Colonel  P.  Broome  Giles,  T.D. 
In  all  the  branches  of  the  volunteer  forces  at  present,  as 
in  the  past,  the  only  organization  for  medical  assistance 
in  the  "first  line:'  is  that  which  each  unit  possesses  in  its 
regimental  stretcher-bearers  under  the  regimental  medical 
officer. 

If  there  are  to  be  any  changes— and  I  trust  there  will  be 
great  reformation  under  3Ir.  Haldane's  army  schemes — I 
m03t  earnestly  hope  that  all  volunteer  or  auxiliary 
medical  organization  will  be  identical  with,  and  co- 
ordinate to,  that  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  Then 
naturally  the  question  of  the  regimental  stretcher-bearer 
will  follow  that  adopted  by  the  regular  army. 

In  the  regular  army  the  system  of  units  rendering  first 
aid  is  not  yet  settled  ;  whether  the  regimental  stretcher- 
bearer  shall  hi  abolished  or  continued  Is  at  present  a 
vexed  question.  There  are  those,  on  one  hand,  who  would 
do  away  with  all  unit  assistance,  and  have  the  first  line  of 
medical  assistance  supplied  a9  the  unit  medical  cflicers 
are  on  active  service,  by  the  Boyal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

As  against  this  proposal  yoa  have  the  opinion  of  most 
medical  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  units  daring  war 
time  in  favour  of  retaining  the  regimental  stretcher- 
bearer. 

A  third  opinion  is  that  on  active  service  the  band  of  the 
unit  trained  as  stretcher-bearers,  and  fortified  by  a  man 
from  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  to  each  stretcher 
squad,  shall  be  the  solution  of  the  question. 

I  have  heard  all  three  questions  discussed,  and  have 
had  certain  experience  in  militia  camps ;  as  a  volunteer 
medical  officer  both  as  a  regimental  medical  officer  and  as 
the  senior  medical  officer  of  a  volunteer  brigade  with  a 
most  excellent  bearer  company;  and  recently  six  years  as 
senior  medical  officer  of  field  army  brigades,  where  all 
the  medical  department  had  to  be  worked  by  means  of 
regimental  stretcher-bearers,  and  will  endeavour  to  put 
the  question  before  you  from  all  sides. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  the  regimental 
stretcher-bearers  are  these : 

1.  That  in  furnishing  a  section  of  regimental  stretcher- 
bearers  the  unit  is  denuded  of  a  proportion  of  its  fighting 
strength.  If  that  is  so,  then  certainly  that  in  the  future 
it  would  have  to  furnish  six  men  instead  of,  as  hitherto, 
four  to  each  squad  is  a  sound  argument  against  it. 

2.  That  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  sick  and  wounded ;  that  its 
personnel  are  better  trained  to  that  end,  and  would  be  also 
under  their  own  corps  officer. 

I  will  endeavour  to  defend  the  retention  of  the  present 
unit  system  of  regimental  stretcher-bearers  in  this  way. 

1.  In  war  the  actual  lighting  zone  where  the  first  line  of 
medical  assistance  is  immediately  wanted  is  not  protected 
by  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  exhibition  of 
the  honoured  Red  Cress  flag  is  not  respected  under  fire; 
if  it  were  so,  the  temptation  of  temporarily  exhibiting  it 
upon  strategical  positions  would  be  irresistible. 

2.  All  the  other  lines  of  medical  assistance  are  protected 
under  the  Geneva  Convention. 

You  cannot  have  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  pro- 
tected one  moment,  and  liable  to  be  fired  upon  the 
next. 

3.  There  are  the  sentimental,  but  not  the  less  true,  ideas  : 
(a)  That  men  light  better  when  they  know  that  should 

they  fall  they  will  be  as  speedily  as  possible  succoured  by 
their  own  comrades. 

(*)  That  comrades  will  at  all  risk  help  each  other. 

The  author  of  flow  Soldien  Fight  writes  : 

The  man  on  Sciplo's  right  throws  up  his  hands  with  a  howl, 
and  plumps  on  his  face.  It  is  Metellns  his  old  schoolfellow, 
brother  of  blue-eyed  Fabia.  whom  Scipfo  loves  and  who  has 
confided  Metellus  to  him.  Soipio  forgets  alike  his  danger,  and 
his  duty,  and  turns  aside,  only  to  be  swunj;  back  into  line  by 
the  colour-sergeant,  who  with  his  lpft  hand  on  his  collar  and 
his  rllle  butt  against  the  small  of  his  ba:k,  bellows  in  his  ear- 
Business  first. 

4.  Recent  wars,  especially  those  in  South  Africa  End 
Manchuria,  have  amply  proved : 


(a)  That  the  frontal  area  cf  our  attack  has  enormously 
extended,  and  at  the  commencement  of  an  action  the 
ranks  are  not  so  crowded  as  formerly ;  but  that  the  per- 
sistent fire  is  far  more  effective,  each  ridge  of  ground  being 
bullet-riven  for  hours. 

(4)  That  often  in  battle  hours — even  days  and  nights- 
may  elapse  before  either  the  fight  passes  by  or  is  ended. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  who  realized  better  than  most, 
wrote  : 

Soldiers  wounded  in  the  fighting  line  mnst  lie  on  the  field 
unattended  till  the  fight  is  over.  To  order  a  bearer  party 
to  perform  their  functions  on  any  part  of  the  field  where  the 
enemy  is  sowing  nis  leaden  seed  would  be  to  condemn  them  to 
death. 

How  true  this  is  every  medical  officer  who  bas  had 
charge  of  a  unit  inaction  knows;  first  aid  therefore  can 
only  be  giveu  under  such  conditions  by  men  in  the  fight- 
ing line,  and  then  oft?n  only  in  most  cramped  and  trying 
positions.  A  vital  point  is  the  previous  training  of  those 
who  should  do  this  work. 

Let  us  contrast  the  training  of  the  "regimental 
strtt  ;her- bearer "  with  that  of  a  man  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  regard  to  what  is  required  in  the 
attack : 

1.  The  regiment al  stretcher- bearer  is  taught  day  in  and 
day  out  that  he  must  take  advantage  of  any  and  all  cover  he 
can  ;  under  modern  rifle  fire  he  may  be  hit  as  well  when 
lying  down  as  standing;  that  it  is  little  use  covering 
his  head,  and  leavirjg  his  body,  legs,  and  arm3  exposed  ; 
and  though  under  fire  in  one  position  even  a  very  little 
rise  in  the  land  contour  will  render  him  comparatively 
safe.  This  teaching  he  does  not  forget  when  learning 
his  first  aid. 

2.  The  men  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  are 
taught  on  the  parade  ground  to  do  their  work 
thoroughly,  and  without  the  precaution  or  necessity  of 
taking  cover.  In  fact,  one  often  sees  men  going  out  to 
treat  cases  at  the  double, regardless  of  the  splendid  target 
which  a  squad  of  six  men  with  a  stretcher  presents.  In 
fact,  it  is  rarely  until  men  are  trained  to  administer  first 
aid  efficiently  that  they  are  taught  the  vital  importance  of 
taking  all  cover  when  approaching  the  wounded.  Again, 
a  stretcher  squad  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  has 
only  one  trained  man  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  ; 
the  remaining  five  are  men  who  will  be  specially 
enlisted  to  bring  the  field  ambulance  up  to  its  war  esta- 
blishment, so  that  all  those  men  would  be  inferior  to  the 
regimental  stretcher-bearer  in  the  art  of  taking  cover,  and 
all  but  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  man  below  their 
standard  in  first  aid,  they  being  ipso  facto  carriers  of 
stretchers,  net  what  we  understand  by  "stretcher- 
bearers,"  that  is,  trained  soldiers  who  have  obtained 
Army  Form  E.  596 ;  useful  in  their  proper  place  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  under  supervision  after  a  battle,  such  as 
Surgeon-General  Sir  Thomas  Gallwey  utilized  them 
during  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

To  use  trained  men  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
as  regimental  stretcher-bearers  would  be  waste  of  material ; 
they  are  too  valuable  to  be  expended  in  the  fighting  Hue. 
Modern  war,  if  you  exclude  the  Japanese  reports,  is  less 
deadly  than  of  old  in  the  actual  battle,  but  is  more  fatal 
in  disease  in  the  field,  and  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
are  trained  in  a  great  measure  to  do  more  than  administer 
first  aid,  and.  brutal  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  far  better  that 
half  a  dozen  men  should  die  in  the  fighting  line  even 
unaided,  than  that  a  score  should  die  by  inches  whilst  the 
places  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  killed  in  the  fire 
zone  can  be  replaced. 

No  doubt  in  the  future  men  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  will  be  attached  to  units  for  sanitary  duties.  We  do 
not  use  them  to  apply  first  aid  in  action,  simply  because 
directly  after  an  action,  perhaps  even  during  the  battle, 
th°y  will  be  more  than  ever  wanted  to  see  that  the  1 
for  the  tired  troops  is  safe  to  drink. 

It  is  myopinion  the  "regimental  stretcher-bearer " 
continue  to  «xist,  snd  if  you  Dse  stretcher-bearers  such  M 
are  contemplated  to  complete  the   war  establishment  of 
field  ambulances,  they  can  only  be  employed  efficiently 
after  the  kittle  is  over. 

DISCUSSION. 
Surgeon-Colonel   Raglan    Thomas   said  that,  speaking 
only  as  a  sanitary  medical  officer  of  volunteers,  he  had 
always  found  more  or  less  difficulty  in  getting  regimental 
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stretcher-bearers  at  all.  That  had  become  more  and  more 
emphasized  since  they  had  formed  a  brigade  bearer  com- 
pany, so  that  now  there  were  practically  no  regimental 
stretcher-bearers  forthcoming  when  a  parade  of  them  was 
ordered  in  camps.  Also  there  seemed  to  be  more  disin- 
clination than  ever  on  the  part  of  combatant  officers  to 
produce  them.  He  hoped  the  question  would  soon  be 
settled  definitely  by  the  regular  army,  so  that  volunteers 
might  have  a  definite  ideal  to  work  for. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  Colonel  D.  Cuume  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  duties  of  regimental  stretcher  bearers 
were  such  as  required  training  or  whether  every  man  in  a 
battalion  could  not  receive  sufficient  instruction  to  enable 
him  to  act  as  rcgirnental  stretcher-bearer  instead  of  having 
a  special  body  of  men. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Dundon,  E.A.M.C.,  said  that  the 
regimental  stretcher-bearer  was  provided  by  each  unit 
and  was  trained  to  apply  a  first  field  dressing  and  carry  a 
stretcher.  It  was  an  open  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  leave  a  wounded  man  where  he  lay  than 
advance  a  stretcher  party  to  his  aid.  That  would  vary 
according  to  circumstances  appropriate  to  each  case.  It 
mu9t  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  man  in  the  fighting  line 
was  provided  with  a  first  field  dressing  and  taught  how  to 
apply  it.  So  widely  distributed  were  the  units  in  the 
fighting  line  that  it  was  at  times  difficult  to  provide  aid 
for  casualties.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
regimental  stretcher-bearers  were  very  liable  to  casualties 
and  required  to  be  replaced  at  short  notice. 

The  President  said  his  experience  was  that  all  fighting 
men  should  have  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  first  aid, 
but  that  all  ambulance  and  ftretcher-bcarer  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  It 
wai  bad  business  to  mix  up  the  work  of  fighting  and 
ambulance  men. 


THE   DISPOSAL   OF   EXCRETA  IN    CAMP    AND 
UPON  THE   LINE   OF   MARCH. 

By  Surgeon-Colonel  P.  Broome  Giles,  V.D. 
This  question  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  but  ha3 
hardly  received  the  proper  practical  attention  its  im- 
portance merits.  The  present  scheme  for  attaching  a 
sanitary  detail  to  units  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  The  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  sanitation 
in  the  field  is  due  to  the  old  fixed  idea  that  army  medical 
officere  were  required  to  attend  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  that  in  other  matters,  even  if  their  advice  was  asked, 
it  was  more  or  less  of  a  perfunctory  compliment,  to  be 
acted  upon  in  proportion  to  the  ideas  of  the  officer 
commanding  and  the  engineer  officer. 

Even  under  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  it  has  taken  some  years  to  outlive  these 
prejudices,  as  successive  officers  commanding  were  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  medical  officers  were  doctors,  and 
looked  to  the  engineers  as  the  arbiters  of  all  executive 
sanitation. 

This  has  lasted  longest  in  the  field  ;  even  to-day,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  engineer  corporal  is  the  "  arbiter 
eiegantiarum  "  of  camp  latrines,  and  the  quartermaster 
or  sergeant  of  pioneers  for  those  required  upon  the 
march. 

Both  of  these  authorities  are  the  abject  slaves  of 
custom,  and  have  no  ideas  beyond  those  of  a  deep,  narrow 
trench,  supplemented  by  chloride  of  lime  or  carbolic 
powder. 

How  hard  old  abuses  die  is  well  exemplified  when  we 
realize  how  long  it  has  taken  to  adopt  the  advice  of  men 
like  Parkes,  Notter,  and  Caldwell.  Now  the  narrow,  deep 
trench  for  the  final  disposal  of  excreta,  either  in  camp  or 
upon  the  march,  had  the  following  serious  defects  : 

1.  It  was  generally  so  deep  that  it  reached  the  water- 
bearing strata,  and  so  became  an  active  source  of  water 
pollution.     In  wet  weather  this  danger  was  intensified. 

2.  The  excreta  when  eventually  covered  was  buried  so 
deep  that  it  lost  all  the  sun's  power,  and  so  remained  a 
source  of  danger  for  years. 

3.  The  trenches  were  narrow  and  the  seating  (if  any)  so 
uncomfortable  that  the  men  voided  over  the  surrounding 
ground ,  which  speedily  became  charged  with  faeces  rind 
urine,  and  was  taken  on  the  mens  boots  throughout  the 
camp. 

Luckily  camping  In  England  only  takes  place  when 


the  sun  has  its  greatest  power,  and  its  rays  to  a  grent 
extent  minimize  the  mischief.  The  more  a  locality  is 
used  for  camping  purposes  the  greater  the  care  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  latrines.  In  such 
localities,  or  where  mcra  than  onenight  has  to  be  provided 
for,  trenches  must  be  avoided  and  the  bucket  system 
adopted. 

1.  Well-roofed  sheds  with  seats  so  placed  that  the  men 
may  defaecate  straight  into  the  bucket. 

2.  Separate  tubs  for  urinating  into, 

(a)  So  that  as  little  urine  as  possible  is  passed  into 

the  faee«3  bucket. 
{/>)  To  prevent  the  common  practice  of  passing  water 

upon  the  ground  or  against  the  latrine  walls  or 

screens. 

3.  That  sawdust  (particularly  the  sawdust  of  fir  trees) 
be  used  freely  in  the  buckets  and  the  urine  tubs. 

4.  That  a  pioneer  be  kept  constantly  upon  duty  to  apply 
the  siwriust.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  there  will  be  very 
little  smell,  with  a  minimum  of  urine  in  the  faeces  buckets, 
and  a  common  centre  for  urinating.  When  the  buckets 
and  tubs  are  emptied  their  contents  should  be  burned.  If 
too  moist  a  little  paraffin  added  will  fnsure  a  speedy 
destruction  by  fire.  I  know  in  England  with  very  little 
supervision  this  is  practicable. 

On  the  march  for  one  night  wide,  shallow  trenches, 
3  ft.  wide  by  1  ft.  deep,  should  be  dug  and  lined  with  dry 
grass,  twigs,  or  3traw,  which  can  be  ?et  on  fire,  and  finally 
covered  in  by  the  loose  earth  removed  in  excavation.  The 
trenches  should  not  be  dug  in  the  most  secluded,  covered 
spots,  but  where  the  sun's  influence  is  felt.  We  have  two 
mottoes  to  guide  us  : 

1.  "  Want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense."  Hence  the 
secluded  spot. 

2.  "  Duty  before  decency" — that  is.  we  must  remember 
that,  unless  certain  precautions  are  taken,  the  latrine  is  a 
source  of  public  danger.  So  avoid  excessive  cover.  We 
have  also  the  specific  instructions  oi  the  great  sanitary 
authority,  Moses,  to  go  into  the  field  and  only  lightly  cover 
with  earth. 


WATER   SUPPLY   IN   CAMPS,   ON   THE   LINE 
OF   MARCH,    AND   IN   BATTIE. 

By  Major  N.  Faichnie,  R.A.M.C. 
In  discussing  this  subject,  the  first  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is.  For  what  purposes  is  it  essential  that  pure 
water  shall  be  supplied?  Water  hrs  to  be  used  for 
drinking,  and  for  cleansing  vessels  used  for  eating  and 
drinking,  also  for  bathing  end  cooking  purposes.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  bathing  in  impure  wat°r  so  long  as 
none  Is  swallowed.  With  regard  to  cooking,  water  Ib 
sterilized  by  heat  during  the  process;  but  when  boiling 
water  is  not  available  for  washing  up,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  drinking  vessels,  and  dusters  may  all  beccme 
infected  by  the  use  of  unsafe  water,  and  the  poison  may 
remain  active  some  days.  When  experimenting  with 
water  polluted  by  an  emulsion  oi  £.  colt,  I  have  found 
canteens  remain  infectpd  for  three  days,  and  dusters  for 
six  days.  The  soldier  eats  his  food  from  the  various 
parts  of  his  cantec-n,  and,  if  there  is  no  boiliDg  water  at 
hand,  grease  is  removed  by  the  use  of  soil  and  cold  water, 
and  the  canteen  is  dried  by  any  rag  he  may  lay  hands  on, 
but  most  frequently  is  left  wet.  I'nquestionably  the  most 
important  purpose  for  which  pure  wst?r  is  required  is  for 
drinking;  but  I  think  that  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 
caused  by  water  show  that  boiling  for  drinking  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  check  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
Thus,  at  Lincoln,  in  1905.  by  January  20th,  orders  were 
given  that  all  water  for  drinking  taken  from  the  taps 
should  be  boiled,  yet  the  epidemic  continued  till  the 
end  of  April,  while  during  all  that  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  B.  coli  was  continuously  found  in  a 
percentage  of  samples  taken  for  examination  trom  the 
taps.  At  the  same  time  in  the  barracks  at  Lmcoln 
typhoid  fever  occurred  as  it  did  cir.side,  but  it  stopped 
by  the  middle  of  February— that  is  to  say,  two  and  a  half 
months  before  it  ceased  in  the  city— and  this  I  attribute 
to  the  fact  that  arrangements  were  made  for  boiled  water 
to  be  used,  not  for  drinking  only  but  also  for  washing-up 
purposes.  At  Beverley  in  Yorkshire  the  same  result  was 
obtained  in  1906,  when  similar  precautions  were  taken  in 
barracks  at  a  time  when  the  water  supply  was  known  to 
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befpolluted.  No  cases  occurred  amongst  the  troops,  but 
there  were  several  in  the  town  amongst  the  people  using 
the  infected  water. 

In  several  stations  in  India  where  there  is  an  impure 
water  supply  typhoid  fever  still  occurs  in  a  severe  form 
amongst  troops  who  boil  their  drinking  water.  In  South 
Africa  in  1904  the  attack-rate  of  enteric  fever  amongst 
British  troops  in  Pretoria,  Standerton.and  Harrismith  was 
71.3,  33  7,  and  86.5  per  1,000  respectively.  In  all  these 
stations  B.  eoli  had  been  found  in  the  water  that  was 
boiled  for  drinking.  Now  these  barracks  all  had  water- 
closets  and  a  water-carriage  system,  ao  that  infection 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  its  transmission  by  flies 
from  the  latrines ;  it  thus  stems  probable  that  apart  of 
the  infection,  at  acy  rate,  was  due  to  the  poisoning  of 
kitchen  dusters  and  utensils  by  impure  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  pure  water  is  supplied  for  al!  purposes, 
as  in  the  garrisons  of  the  Presidency  towns  of  India, 
experience  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  enteric  fever  is 
very  small  indeed.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  then,  that  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  pure  water  supply  for  at  least  two  objects,  that  is, 
for  drinking  and  for  washing  up. 

Another  point  here  to  be  considered  is  a  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  storage  of  water.  If  water  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  vessel  for  a  short  time  a  gelatinous  film  soon 
forms  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  adheres 
firmly — an  Importaut  point  to  know,  as  to  this  film 
bacteria  become  attached,  and  a  severe  amount  of  washing 
Is  necessary  for  their  removal.  To  prove  this,  I  have 
separated  B.  coli  from  several  water-bottles  that  have  not 
been  used  for  months  previously.  I  have  also  sterilized 
water-bottles,  and  after  filling  them  with  pure  water  I 
have  corked  them  up  and  left  them  standing  for  some 
time,  only  to  find  them  on  subsequent  examination  still 
pure ;  while  to  other  sterile  bottles  water  known  to  eon- 
tain  organisms  giving  an  a  id  and  gas  reaction  with  bile 
salt  broth  was  added,  and  left  in  contact  for  various  periods 
of  time ;  these  bot>  les  took  a  great  deal  of  washing  with 
pure  water  before  that  u°ed  for  rinsiDg  them  was  found  to 
be  free  from  these  organisms.  One  bottle  was  washed  out 
fifteen  times,  yet  it  still  gave  an  acid  and  gas  reaction  two 
months  after  the  original  impure  water  was  first  thrown 
away.  Working  with  an  emu'sion  <f  typhoid  bacilli  in 
boiled  tap  water,  I  washed  out  a  bottle  twelve  times  with 
pure  water,  yet  from  the  twelfth  washing  I  recovered  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  From  these  facts  we  may  conclude  that 
every  time  a  water-bottle  or  water-cart  is  filled  with  impure 
water  it  must  be  sterilized  in  some  way  before  it  is  again 
fit  for  the  storage  of  pure  water. 

Waters  are  classified  as  wholesome,  suspicious,  and 
dangerous.  The  last  named  include  those  from  surface 
wells,  streams  and  ponds,  and  unfortunately  these  as  a 
rule  are  the  only  ones  available  in  camps  or  on  the  line  of 
march.  Water  from  such  sources  is  specially  dangerous 
in  countries  like  India  and  Africa,  where  natives  deposit 
their  excreta  on  the  surface  cf  the  ground,  and  also  wash 
in  water  which  is  frequently  also  used  for  drinking. 

The  water  in  shallow  wells  comes  from  the  subsoil,  and 
when  trench  latrines  are  used,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  In  camp  life,  it  is  very  liable  to  pollution,  especially 
when  the  trenches  are  more  than  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  excreta 
are  thus  buried  outside  the  arpa  of  active  bacterial  action  ; 
and,  further,  as  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  subsoil 
water  may  be  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  slope 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  itiscften  impossible  so  to 
place  the  latrines  as  not  to  affect  the  wells.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  water  supply,  then,  is  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties, and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  it  vary  greatly 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  English  camps  water  can  generally  be  obtained 
through  pipes  laid  on  from  a  pure  source,  bat  in  addition 
to  this  water  from  springs  and  surface  wells  can  also  be 
used  without  purification,  if  it  is  inspected  and  examined 
beforehand. 

In  the  camps  of  the  Northern  Command  no  water  was 
purified  in  any  way  for  the  last  two  years,  and  no  cases 
of  enteric  fever  have  been  contracted  as  the  result  of 
camp  life.  To  make  certain  of  this,  I  have  written  to  the 
medical  officers  of  health  of  several  large  towns,  and  I 
have  invariably  received  the  reply  that  they  could  trace  no 
notifications  to  military  camps. 

Considering  that  some  of  these  camps  are  occupied 
continuously  for  months  by  young  militiamen  and  volun- 


teers, that  they  are  very  crowded,  and  that  the  methods  cf 
conservancy  are  by  no  means  perfect,  the  effect  of  pure 
water  in  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  striking. 
Now  that  the  methods  of  analysis  of  water  have  been  so 
much  improved;  I  thtnk  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
abroad  in  making  examinations  of  water  for  manoeuvres 
and  standing  camps,  and  along  well-known  lir  es  of  march. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  portable  bacteriological 
cabinets  wculd  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
samples  might  be  frequently  examined  on  the  spot.  To 
make  this  possible,  I  have  devised  portable  cases  con- 
taining all  the  equipment  of  a  small  laboratory,  which 
can  be  carried  by  train,  by  country  cart,  or  by  mules,  and 
which  also  might  be  taken  anywhere  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in  out-stations. 

Apart,  then,  from  camps  laid  out  near  water  whose  con- 
dition is  known  beforehand,  it  must  be  remembered  tbat 
water  may,  probably  does,  come  from  a  dangerous  source. 
As  methods  of  analysis  require  time  and  are  quite  im- 
practicable in  camps  and  on  the  line  of  march,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  even  for  an  expert  to  say,  merely  by  looking  at 
it,  whether  a  water  is  good  or  bad— there  are  certain  facts 
abcut  water  which  every  officer  and  every  soldier  must 
understand. 

1.  All  water  must  be  considered  bad,  and  none  that  has 
not  be  purified  may  be  ueed.  The  usual  rules  for  protect- 
ing water  must  be  strictly  enforced,  tut  in  addition  all 
water  must  be  purified,  not  for  drinking  only,  but  for 
washing  up  as  well. 

2.  Every  time  a  water-bottle  or  water-cart  is  filled  with 
unsafe  water  it  becomes  impure  and  remains  unfit  for  use 
till  sterilized. 

How,  then,  can  all  these  precautions  be  accomplished 
with  certainty  aid  with  the  minimum  of  transport? 

For  the  main  source  of  supply  of  pure  water,  nothing 
Beems  to  be  better  than  the  new  pattern  army  water-cart, 
which  is  fitted  with  sponges  to  stop  sediment  and  with 
candles  to  stop  microbes,  and  which  can  supply  210 
gallons  of  water  per  hour.  This  cart  requires  less  trans- 
port and  supplies  more  water  than  any  other  apparatus 
hitherto  brought  forward  for  army  use.  It  has  yet  to  be 
tried  on  active  service.  In  mountain  warfare,  or  where 
there  is  difficulty  in  using  carriage  transport  for  water- 
carts,  the  mule  filters  worked  on  the  same  principles, 
recently  described  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Firth,  should  be 
used.  I  have  timed  one  of  these  mule  filters,  and  I  have 
seen  it  produce  three  gallons  of  clear  water  In  three 
minutes  from  a  barrel  of  muddy  water.  An  objection  to 
them  is  that  they  are  filters  only,  not  water  carriers,  and, 
therefore,  where  it  has  to  be  carried  the  water  skins  com- 
monly in  use  in  the  East  will  be  required.  These  skins  in 
charge  of  untrained  men  have  undoubtedly  in  the  past 
been  perfect  typhoid  traps,  but  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  orderlies  supplied  with  suitable  means  of  chemical 
sterilization  they  would  be  quite  safe,  and  would  often  be 
of  great  use. 

Finally,  when  away  from  transport,  the  soldier  must  be 
supplied  with  meaDS  of  readily  getting  pure  water,  and  of 
sterilizing  bis  water-bottle  if  it  has  become  impure.  For 
the  former  he  must  have  some  form  of  chemical  tablet, 
and  I  know  of  none  better  than  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
ones  of  Valllard.  By  mixing  the  red  and  blue  with  the 
water  iodine  is  liberated,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  white 
tablet,  also  dissolved,  the  water  is  rendered  colourless  and 
tasteless.  The  results  I  have  obtained  with  these  tablets 
on  very  impure  waters  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  I 
consider  them  most  reliable.  An  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  deliquesce  if  exposed  to  moist  air,  but  when 
the  tubes  are  corked  they  have  stood  very  severe  tests 
and  have  remained  intact,  so  I  do  not  consider  that  an 
insuperable  objection  to  their  use.  Another  drawback  to 
them  is  that  they  must  be  mixed  and  dissolved  before 
being  added  to  the  water.  This  difficulty  can  be  easily 
got  over  by  the  substitution  of  a  different  form  of  cork  to 
the  regulation  water-bottle,  which  has  other  defects  from 
an  up-to-date  point  of  view: 

1.  It  cannot  be  properly  cleansed  inside,  and  because  of 
this,  in  hot  climates  it  becomes  offensive. 

2.  The  outer  covering  of  felt  should  be  attached  to  the 
sling,  so  that  the  bottle  can  be  drawn  out  and  put 
direc'ly  on  the  fire,  thus  providing  an  alternative  method 
of  purifying  both  water  and  bottle. 

3.  The  mouthpiece  becomeB  coated  with  dust,  which  ia 
removed  by  an  unwashed  hand  or  dirty  handkerchief. 
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These  three  defects  would,  I  think,  be  removed  by  the 
employment  of  this  water-bottle  I  show,  one  of  my  own 
devising.  It  is  made  of  aluminium,  and  the  lid  containing 
the  neck  lifts  off  completely,  so  that  the  inside  can  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  hand  when  necessary  ;  it  can 
be  put  on  the  fire,  and  the  chemical  tablets  can  be  dis- 
solved in  the  cap  surrounding  the  cork.  This  bottle  has 
been  refused  by  the  War  Office  as  unsuitable,  but  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  the  existing  regulation  water-bottle 
could  be  improved  by  the  adoption  of  all  or  any  of  its 
advantages. 

These  are  very  briefly  the  main  principles  to  be  carried 
out  in  supplying  pure  water  in  camps,  on  the  march,  and 
in  battle.  The  subject  is  engaging  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  War  Office,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  scheme  will  very 
shortly  be  fixed  on  Tuat  pure  water  is  a  necessity  is  a 
fact  on  which  all  are  agreed,  so  that  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  equipment  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity  for 
training  and  instruction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant- Colonel  Cdrme  asked  if  the  men 
would  take  the  trouble  to  use  the  tablets.  The  company 
officer  was  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  men,  and  if 
cases  of  preventable  disease  occurred  the  officer  should  be 
called  to  book.  He  also  asked  whether  chemical  steriliza- 
tion had  any  effect  on  dig  stion  or  on  the  material  of  the 
water-bottle. 

Lleutena  t  Colonel  A.  M.  Davies,  R.A.M.C.,  said  he 
thought  Major  Faiehnie's  bottle  was  an  improvement  on 
any  that  had  actually  been  in  use  so  far.  Being  entirely 
of  metal  it  could  be  sterilized  by  heat  with  ease,  the  large 
lid  allowed  the  interior  to  be  well  seen,  and  there  were 
fewer  corners  than  hitherto.  But  the  lid  might  be  larger 
still,  and  the  whole  made  of  drawn  metal  rounded  inter- 
nally, The  supply  of  water  on  service  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  ;  heat,  filtration,  and  chemicals  all  had 
their  place ;  heat  was  probably  the  most  safe  (as  the 
German  army  had  decided);  but,  as  fuel  was  not  always 
obtainable,  filtration  must  be  provided  aB  well.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Davies  thought  that  the  present  filter 
water  cart  was  far  in  adv  ince  of  any  hitherto  employed, 
Chemicals  might  require  to  b3  used  as  a  third  line  of 
defence.  There  were  many  difficulties,  however,  in  the 
way.  To  leave  the  sterilizition  to  the  individual  men  left 
many  loopholes  ;  to  sterilize  in  bulk  was  very  difficult  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  mixture  of 
the  chemicals  throughout  the  volume  of  water.  Those 
difficulties  might  probably  be  overcome  by  sufficient 
training  of  the  personnel  concerned. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.  Wilson,  R.A.M.C.,  spoke  to 
the  value  of  the  Elwall  and  Brownlow  filter  cart  as 
exemplified  in  a  camp  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade 
at  Kenilworth.  He  thought  the  water-bottle  designed  by 
Major  Faichnie  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen,  only  noting 
the  fact  that  aluminium  was  liable  to  get  very  hot  in  a 
tropical  climate  and  the  contents  therefore  unpleasant. 
As  to  thermal  sterilization  he  was  doubtful  of  its  prac- 
ticability on  a  large  scale,  remarking  that  it  was  tried  in 
the  Nile  campaign  of  1893  and  failed.  The  important 
thing  would  be  to  put  it  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany officer  or  the  colour  sergeant,  who  should  be 
trained. 

Colonel  G.  D.  Bourke,  C.B.,  R.A.M.C,  said  the  cost 
was  most  important,  as  a  large  supply  of  water  bottles 
would  cost  a  large  sum.  In  regard  to  the  question  of 
trouble,  after  a  long  day's  march  the  simplest  water- 
bottle  must  be  the  best,  as  with  the  most  complicated 
bottle  there  was  less  chance  of  the  bottle  being  properly 
sterilized. 

Fleet  Surgeon  W.  E.  Home,  R  N.,  said  much  gratitude 
was  due  to  Major  Faichnie  for  his  enterprise  in  making 
the  water-bottle  and  bringing  his  information  before  the 
Section.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  some  officers  express 
doubt  whether  men  would  take  the  precautions  ordered. 
They  would.  Tnere  had  been  no  difficulty  in  East  Africa 
nor  in  China,  and  the  men  did  not  drink  unfiltered  water. 
And  the  greatest  help  they  could  get  in  providing  good 
water  they  would  get  from  the  self-education  and  self- 
denial  of  officers,  who  should  by  example  and  by  precept 
show  their  men  that  by  practice  one  could  manage  to  get 
through  the  day  on  far  less  water  than  one  thought ;  they 
would  only  then  have  to  sterilize  less  than  half  the 
quantity  now  required. 


Dr.  Leigh  Canney  (London)  said  it  was  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  to  find  such  able 
papers  had  been  presented  by  officers  to  the  meeting  on 
the  various  aspects  of  the  prevention  of  enteric  fever  in 
war.  The  able  paper  of  Major  Faichnie  had  brought 
before  them  for  discussion  again  the  question  of  the 
means  of  sterilization  of  drinking  water  in  war.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  simpler  the  means  provided 
the  better  they  would  be  carried  out,  and  the  higher  the 
results  which  would  be  obtained,  provided  that  the  most 
certain  methods  of  destruction  of  the  bacilli  were 
adopted.  In  regard  to  the  methods  of  sterilization,  it  was 
extremely  satisfactory  to  hear,  in  the  first  place,  that  all 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  those  discussions  on 
enteric  fever  prevention  had  adopted  the  view  which  he 
had  insisted  upon  for  the  past  seven  years,  that  all  water 
and  all  fluids  liable  to  be  consumed  in  war  were  to  be 
regarded  as  inhcled,  and  must  be  sterilized  As  to  the 
methods,  Colonel  Davits  had  told  them  that  the  German 
army  were  probably  abandoning  filtration  or  chemical 
met  tods  in  favour  of  heat  sterilization.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  that,  as  after  serious  consideration,  in  conjunction 
with  the  opinions  of  bacteriologists,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion some  years  ago  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
army  to  rely  upon  sterilization  by  filtration  or  chemical 
me  ins,  owing  to  the  too  elaborate  detail  required  by  either 
of  those  means  to  render  them  reliable  in  war;  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  heat 
sterilization  actually  up  to  the  very  front  during  war,  as 
well  as  adopting  that  means  in  fixed  camps.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  fuel,  he  had  shown  elsewhere  that 
three  fifths  of  an  ounce  of  pe  roleum  was  all  that  was 
required  to  be  transported  for  providing  all  the  sterile 
fluid  required  for  each  man  daily,  and  the  apparatus  for 
that  purpose  was  easily  transportable  by  means  of  mules, 
and  therefore  possessed  greater  mobility  in  most  countries 
than  water-carts,  and  would  b_*  constantly  ready  with  the 
men.  The  amount  produced  by  those  heat  sterilizers  per 
hour  was  quite  up  to  that  produced  by  the  filtration  water- 
carts.  Major  Faiehnie's  observations  on  water-bottles 
and  their  need  for  very  careful  sterilization  by  heat  were 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  presumed  that  woild 
actually  be  carried  out  by  the  water  section  men  or  by  the 
men  themselves  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
trained  water  section  men. 

Surgeon- General  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  K.C.B.,  said  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  purification  of  water  was  con- 
nected with  the  intelligent  adoption  by  combatant  officers 
8nd  men  of  the  advice  and  principles  of  hygiene  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  Medical  Corps  officers.  The  rising 
civil  population  were  about  to  be  educated  In  hygiene  and 
the  proper  methods  of  taking  care  of  their  health,  and 
even  now  soldiers  asked  me  lical  officers  very  intelligent 
questions  upon  the  subject  of  drinking  water.  In  his 
expi  rienee  officers  and  men  took  much  interest  in  most 
sanitary  matters,  and  after  a  little  judicious  explanat;oo 
of  the  necessity  of  skilled  advice  being  adopted,  en- 
deavoured faithfully  to  carry  them  out.  The  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  elementary  schools  would  certainly  ensure  that 
the  naval  and  army  recruit  of  the  future  would  make 
progress  in  carrying  out  principles  of  preservation  of 
health  and  careful  avoidance  of  everything  which  was 
thought  to  eatise  deterioration. 

Inspector-General  J.  Porter,  EN.,  ""id  it  was  within 
his  experience  that  a  considerable  propqrtion  of  men, 
when  suffering  from  raging  thirst  on  the  march  and  their 
water-bottlr  s  were  empty,  would  drink  water  fom  any 
puddle,  no  matter  how  much  they  had  beer  warned  to 
the  contrary.  They  poisoned  themselves,  and  in  due 
course  spread  disease  to  others.  Those  cases  would  lessen 
as  knowledge  of  hygiene  increased,  but  when  they  did 
occur  the  offender  should  be  severely  dealt  with.  All  men 
should  clearly  understand  that  punishment  must  follow 
wilful  disregard  of   important  orders  on  matters  of  health. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Davies  said,  in  regard  to  the  last 
speaker's  remarks,  that  the  soldier  and  the  effiuer  re- 
quired to  be  educated  as  to  the  necessity  for  exercising 
self-restraint  in  satisfying  his  thirst,  and  that  that  self- 
restraint  needed  to  be  practised  in  peace  time  dunrjg 
maneeavres.  Without  training  during  peace  they  could 
not  expect  that  pelf-restraint  to  be  practised  during  war. 
That  process  of  education  was  now  being  carried  out,  and 
it  was  reasonable  to  hope  that  it  would  bear  fruit  in  the 
near  future. 
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Major  Faichnie,  in  replying,  said  that  the  use  of  pure 
water  for  washing-up  purposes  should  be  insisted  on,  as, 
unless  that  was  done,  enteric  fever  would  not  stop,  and 
measures  taken  would  be  discredited  and  possibly  con- 
sidered useless.  A3  soon  as  the  necessary  equipment 
was  provided  the  teaching  of  the  men  to  always  use  pure 
water  would  be  very  much  simplified. 


THE     NECESSITY     FOR     TRAINED     MALE 

PERSONNEL  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

ON  MOBILIZATION  FOR  WAR. 

By  Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  M.  'Wilson,  R.A.M.C. 
The  power  of  an  army  depends  on  the  number  of  trained 
men  which  it  can  br.  ng  into  the  field.  Thla,  of  course, 
appears  to  be  an  obvious  truism,  buh,  I  venture  to  submit 
that  the  full  application  of  it  Is  not  by  any  means 
universally  understood. 

To  the  general  public  an  army  means  practically  the 
fighting  part— horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Tney  think  very 
little,  or  only  at  rare  intervals,  o!  the  Army  Service  Corps 
which  feed  the  army ;  the  Ordnance  which  clothes  it ;  the 
Pay  Department  which  pays  it;  the  Engineers  who  build 
its  roads,  railways  and  bridges;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
Medical  Corps  which  attends  to  its  sick  and  wounded, 
and,  above  all,  which  removes  them  from  the  front. 

Yet  these  services  are  important,  and  in  the  absence  of 
trained  personnel  in  our  own  corps  the  enterprising  journalist 
is  soon  provided  with  an  abundance  of  cheap  copy, 
'•Another  breakdown  of  the  Medical  Department — 
Doctors  to  blame  as  usual." 

In  the  few  remarks  which  follow  I  propose  to  bring  to 
your  notice  some  facts  regarding  the  various  duties  of  the 
subordinate  medical  personnel,  and  also  of  the  proportion 
required,  and  first  regarding  transport ;  for  do  not  think 
me  inhuman  if  I  say  that  of  all  thin' s  the  most  important 
to  a  general  is  to  get  his  lighting  line  cleared  of  sick  and 
wounded.  They  must  be  removed,  otherwise  he  is 
paralysed  in  his  advance.     Now,  how  are  they  removed  ? 

In  the  Nile  campaign  of  1884-5  there  was,  of  coarse,  a 
constant  stream  of  non-effectives  down  the  river,  and  for 
part  of  the  time  I  was  in  charge  of  sick  convoys  from  the 
Third  to  the  Second  Cataract — about  200  miles.  My 
personnel  consisted  of  Arabs,  Nubians,  Egyptian  cavalry 
who  were  employed  as  boatmen,  a  Turkish  captain  in 
charge,  and  a  Syrian  interpreter,  who  you  may  suppose 
was  useful.  Kroobojs  from  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
Canadian  Voyageurs.  The  attendants  on  the  sick  were 
convalescent  soldiers  of  all  branches  of  the  army,  and  ODe 
man,  because  there  were  no  more  to  spare,  of  the  Medical 
Staff  Corps  (as  it  then  was),  who  was  employed  as  cook, 
and  very  well  be  did  his  work. 

Well,  you  will  say  the  circumstances  were  exceptional, 
and,  anyhow,  it  is  a  long  time  ago — ancient  history  ! 

Let  us  take  a  later  instance.  On  the  march  to  Coomassie 
in  1895  a  soldier  of  the  "West  India  Regiment,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  punishment  awarded  him  by  his  com- 
manding officer,  shot  the  sergeant  who  had  given  evidence 
against  him,  and  the  bullet,  passing  through,  struck  an 
Inoffensive  carrier  outside  the  hut. 

The  medical  officer,  heariug  the  noise,  ran  in,  bandaged 
both  wounded  men,  put  them  into  hammocks,  and  himself 
into  a  third,  and  started  for  the  base.  All  night  they 
travelled  for  thirty  miles,  and  came  into  my  hospital  at 
daybreak  next  morning ;  but  they  had  twelve  men  to  each 
hammock — four  carrying  and  two  reliefs ;  thirty-six 
bearers  for  two  wounded  men  and  a  doctor.  Multiply  the 
wounded  by  a  hundred,  and  yon  see  how  diffijult  the 
question  of  transport  becomes.  After  the  victory  at  the 
Atbara  in  1398,  Lord  Kitchener  told  off  an  Egyptian 
Briyade  to  carry  the  wounded  back  to  the  Nile.  But 
supposing  the  victory  had  been  a  defeat,  when  every 
lighting  man  was  wanted  in  the  firing  line,  how  would  you 
move  your  sick  and  wounded  then  'f 

I  mention  these  few  instances  as  showing  how  important 
the  question  of  transport  is,  and  would  only  add  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  personnel  should  be  trained,  as  a  trained 
team  will  carry  a  patient  twice  the  distance  with  less 
fatigue  and  less  suffering  to  the  injured  man. 

"  All  this  is  savage  warfare."  you  will  say.  Well,  let  us 
take  the  late  war  in  South  Afriri.  In  Natal  alone  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlist  1,400  bearers,  irreverently  called 
"  body-snatchers,"  and  the  wounded  from  Spion  Kop  were 


carried  for  several  miles  on  stretchers  owing  to  the  stony 
nature  of  the  ground — 12  men  to  a  stretcher,  to  allow  of 
rest  and  change. 

Enough  about  transport.  Let  us  suppose  our  sick  and 
wounded  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  by  "  hospital " 
I  mean  a  real  hospital,  equipped  with  beds,  not  a  field 
hospital,  which,  combined  with  a  heart r  company,  is 
now  more  properly  styled  a  "  field  ambulance." 

Here  I  am  sure  that  there  still  is  a  prevailing  Impres- 
sion that  the  services  of  male  subordinate  personnel  are  not 
required,  because  the  nursing  can  be  done  mere  efficiently 
by  Sisters. 

Yes,  the  nursing  staff  acd  all  medical  officers  will  grate- 
fully bear  witness  to  the  splendid  work  performed  by 
Sisters  and  nurse3  in  military  hospitals  in  peace  and  in 
war,  at  home  and  abroad.  But  there  are  other  duties 
which  must  be  performed  in  all  hospitals  if  the  administra- 
tion is  to  be  satisfactory.  Compounders,  of  course,  you 
mu3t  have ;  cutlers  to  repair  surgical  instruments ; 
skiagraphists  for  the  a:- ray  apparatus;  stewards  for  the 
provisions  and  extras ;  cooks,  most  important  in  a 
hospital;  men  in  charge  of  the  various  stores  and  the 
clothing  and  equipment  of  pa'ients  admitted;  laboratory 
attendants  for  microscopic  and  pathological  work.  To 
these  must  be  added  a  considerable  number,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  hospital,  for  general  and  sanitary  duties, 
messengers,  orderlies,  picquets,  police,  and  men  to  keep 
the  place  clean.  If  you  will  imagine  a  hospital  ranging 
from  200  to  1,700  beds— and  some  of  those  in  South  Africa 
exceeded  the  latter  number — spread  about  in  tents  or 
temporary  buildings,  you  will  realize  that  the  daily  sani- 
tary work  requires  a  large  staff.  The  clerical  duties  also 
of  a  large  hospital  are,  I  think,  not  properly  understood. 
Apart  from  the  medical  and  statistical  work,  which  must 
be  accurately  compiled,  commanding  officers  and  friends 
at  home  demand,  and  rightly  so,  to  be  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  and  result  of  cases  admitted. 

In  a  large  hospital  with  sick  and  wounded  constantly 
streaming  through,  the  labour  of  keeping  an  accurate 
record  and  rf  plying  to  inquiries  is  exceedingly  onerous. 

Another  duty  imposed  upon  the  officer  in  charge  on 
active  service  is  that  of  reclothing  pitients,  convalescent 
or  fit  to  return  to  duty.  In  many  cases  it  is  obvious  that 
the  clothing  worn  by  a  patient  admitted  to  hospital  is  not 
fit  for  reissue,  and  when  he  is  discharged  or  transferred  it 
is  necessary  to  fit  him  out  again  entirely. 

One  other  point,  and  I  have  done  with  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  An  order  may  come  for  the  hospital  to  be 
removed.  The  stationary  hospitals  in  South  Africa  were 
naturally  constantly  on  the  move,  and  even  the  large 
general  hospitals  were  on  several  occasions  shifted. 

If  you  will  think  of  the  hospital  In  this  city  being 
suddenly  moved  to  Taunton  or  Penzance,  with  all  its 
patients,  equipment,  stores,  and  appliances,  and  tents  for- 
wards, you  will  allow  that  there  is  ample  employment  for 
male  personnel.  "Yes,"  you  will  say,  "but  why  medical 
personnel?  This  is  fatigue  work.  Tell  off  a  regiment  of 
infantry."  So  the  fighting  force  of  the  army  is  diverted 
from  its  proper  duties,  and  the  colonel  bitterly  exclaims, 
"  Why  don't  you  doctors  do  your  own  work  ? " 

The  time  allotted  for  these  papers  is  short,  and  I  pass 
over  the  intermediate  stages,  the  personnel  required  for 
hospital  trains,  depots  for  convalescents,  medical  stores, 
etc.,  and  for  the  hospital  ships  which  bring  the  invalids  to 
this  country ;  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  necessity  of  special  male  personnel  for  the  medical 
services,  the  duties  of  which  are  mainly  technical,  and 
which  even  when  not  technical  can  only  be  performed,  if 
not  undertaken  by  the  medical  department,  by  with- 
drawing large  bodies  of  fighting  men  Iron  their  proper 
duties. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  necessity  for  subordinate  male 
personnel  in  military  hospitals  is  recognized,  the  question 
may  be  asked,  in  the  words  of  Mr.Mantalini, ''  What  is  the 
demnition  total  P"  This  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
force  employed,  and  I  think  that  for  all  duties  the  male 
medical  personnel  should  not  be  less  than  7  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  army. 

This  is  based  on  the  precept  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  It  we  can  place  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
men  in  the  livid  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  sanitary 
efficiency  of  the  army,  to  aid  in  restoring  slight  cases  to 
their  duty  in  the  ranks,  and  rapidly  to  transport  Bevere 
cases  to  the  real  hospitals  on  the  lines  of  communication 
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and  the  ba?e,  vr»  shall  largely  reduce  the  mortality  and 
invaliding  and  leave  the  man  with  the  gun  for  his  proper 
duties. 

These  are  the  lines  on  which  It  is  hoped  that  the 
medical  services  may  be  organized  in  future  expeditions, 
namely,  CI)  to  place  a  sufficient  number  of  N.C.O.'s  and 
men  with  the  units  in  the  field  trained  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation  and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  appliances  for  the  purification  of  water  and  thus  to 
prevent  disease,  and  (2)  to  increase  the  number  of  bearers 
with  ambulances  and  thus  more  rapidly  to  remove  non- 
effectives from  the  front. 

In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  percentage  of  sick 
will  be  decreased  and  the  numbers  of  re*l  hospitals 
required  proportional!}-  diminished — more  men  in  the 
field,  and  less  on  the  lines  of  communication  and  at  the 
base. 

The  provision  of  these  trained  medical  subordinates, 
of  course,  is  a  question  for  the  War  Office,  but  I  think 
medical  men  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingcom  may  do 
something  to  assist. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  no  Government  will  maintain  in 
times  of  peace  a  large  number  of  R  A.M.C.  surplus  to  the 
peace  requirements  of  the  military  hospitals  at  home  and 
ahroad  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion. Whenever  tlie  call  may  come,  the  corps  and  its 
reserves  must  be  supplemented  from  other  sources. 
Wherever  a  member  of  ihe  medical  profession  is  prac- 
tising in  the  United  Kingdom  he  will  find  near  him  a 
centre  of  this  potential  reserve — a  company  of  the 
R.A.M.C.  miliria,  a  corps  of  the  R.A.M.C.  volunteers,  a 
division  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  or  Associa- 
tion, or  in  Scotland  a  branch  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Ambulance  Association. 

As  Colonel  Bourkecan  tell  you,  there  is  a  company  cf 
the  E.A.M.C.  militia  with  head  quirters  at  Devonport, 
and  a  bearer  company  for  the  Devon  Volunteer  Infantry 
Brigade  at  Plymouth  under  Captain  Ransom  Pickard. 
There  ia  aUo  a  division  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade  in  thi3  city,  and  Dr.  Pereira  or  Mr.  Bowden  will 
be  delighted  to  give  any  information  about  it.  Surely 
these  institutions  and  corps  deserve  to  be  supported  ? 

You  have,  I  daresay,  heard  that  a  scheme  is  under  con- 
sideration for  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  to  take 
over  the  charge  of  military  hospitals  at  home  on  mobiliza- 
tion when  the  E.A.M.C.  officers  and  men  are  withdrawn 
for  active  service.  This  cannot  be  done  successfully 
unless  the  personnel,  officers  and  men,  are  trained,  and 
they  cannot  be  trained  unless  medical  men  resident  in  the 
locality  will  take  an  interest  in  the  scheme  and  insist  in 
the  instruction. 

I  think  I  may  say  from  my  own  experience  that  they 
will  find  the  men  keen  enough  to  learn,  and  to  give  up 
their  time  to  attend  camp  and  drills.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  they  should  interest  themselves  in  the  local 
organization  ?  To  assist  as  far  as  is  in  their  power  in  the 
instruction  of  the  men,  their  drills,  exercises,  and  lec- 
tures ?  By  doing  so  every  man  is  performing  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  strengthening  the  reserve  of  trained  men  who 
may  be  called  upDa  ia  time  of  aeed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Colonel  G.  D.  Boubke,  R.&..M.C,  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  that  it  was  very  unsatis- 
factory to  both  officers  commanding  and  medical  officers 
to  get  fighting  men  to  attend  the  sick — the  fighting  m^n 
was  trehed  to  fight,  and  not  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  he 
quite  sympathized  with  the  officers  commanding,  and 
thought  that  stretcher-bearers  should  be  specially  enlisted 
for  the  service. 

Fleet  Surgeon  W.  E.  Home  said  that  for  stretcher  bearers 
men  of  good  physique  with  a  small  knowledge  of  drill  and 
discipline,  say  volunteers  from  the  volunteers,  would  be 
quite  useful  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  coolie  corps. 


THE   TEACHING  OF    HYGIENE  IN  THE   ARMY. 

By  Major  R.  J.  Blackham,  R.A.M.C. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  regulations  for  the  instruction 
of  not  only  officers  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  in  the 
elements  oi  hygiene  makes  this  subject  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing medico-military  question  of  the  hour,  and  shows,  I 
think,  that  the  authorities  are  determined  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  thi3  all  important  subject 


shall  form  a  portion  of  the  education  cf  every  soldier.  It 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  ask  you  in  this  Section  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  to  discuss  lines  along 
which  the  teaching  of  hygiene  might  be  further  extended 
in  the  public  services. 

Such  extension  might  be  considered,  I  think,  under  five 
headings : 

1.  The  training  of  quartermasters  In  hygiene  and  the  Insti- 
tution of  examinations  for  officers  of  this  class  prior  to  promo- 
tion. 

2.  The  teaching  cf  hygiene  to  soldiers  in  army  schools  as  an 
essential  subject  for  the  various  military  certificates  of  educa- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  hygiene  as  a  compulsory  subject  for 
army  schoolmasters  at  the  Duke  of  York's  School,  and  for  all 
steps  in  the  schoolmaster's  promotion. 

3.  The  training  of  army  schoolmistresses  in  infant  hygiene 
at  military  families'  hospitals  and  the  instruction  of  elder 
girls  in  army  schools  in  the  care  of  children. 

4.  The  opening  up  of  certain  staff  appointments  involving 
executive  sanitary  duties  to  medical  officers. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  system  of  hygienic  training,  adopted 
for  regular  troops,  to  the  voluntary  or  territorial  forces,  ai.d 
the  appointment  of  regimental  medical  officers  as  sanitary 
rather  than  surgical  experts. 

Let  us  take  these  sections  seriatim. 

1.  We  find  in  the  first  place  that,  at  present,  no  provi- 
sion for  the  instruction  of  quartermasters  in  hygiene  and 
the  care  of  barrack  exists,  yet  these  officers  fulfil  in  a 
regiment  to  a  large  extent  the  office  performed  by  a 
sanitary  inspector  in  civil  life. 

Moreover,  quartermasteis  almost  alone  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  army  pass  from  honorary  lieutenant  to 
honorary  captain  and  major  without  examination. 

I  suggest  that  they  should  pass  an  examination  in 
sanitation  similar  to  those  conducted  by  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute  before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  a  similar  examination,  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
before  they  receive  honorary  field  rack. 

Such  requirements  would,  apart  from  my  suggestions 
below,  inspire  an  interest  in  matters  of  hygiene  amongst 
senior  non-cemmissioned  officers,  a3,  if  a  colour  sergeant 
cr  quartermaster- sergeant  realized  that  hi3  future  pro- 
motion would  depend  on  his  practical  knowledge  of 
hygiene,  he  would  be  bound  to  interest  himself  in  the 
subject  far  more  keenly  than  can  otherwise  be  the  case. 

2.  Under  our  second  heading  we  note  that  the  new 
regulations  state  that  "  Officers  of  companies,  squadrons, 
etc.,  will  give  instruction  to  their  N.C.O.'s  and  men  in 
sanitation,''  and  makt*  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
special  classes  at  the  School  of  Army  Sanitation  at 
Aldershot. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  first  portion  cf  this  admirable 
regulation  is  that  teaching  of  all  kinds  is  highly  specialized 
and  skilled  labour,  and  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  regi- 
mental officer  to  have  the  knack  of  imparting  instruction 
in  a  scientific  subject;  and  I  would  suggest  that  in 
addition  to  the  lectures  in  hygiene  by  company  officers, 
the  subject  should  be  taught  by  army  schoolmasters 
as  an  essential  subject  for  all  military  certificates  of 
education. 

Unfortunately,  army  schoolmasters  are  not  at  present 
I hemselves  specially  skilled  in  elementary  hygiene;  and, 
although  a  small  book  known  as  The  Lxtcs  of  Health  has 
been  adopted  as  a  textbook  for  children  in  army  schools, 
and  a  handbook  on  school  hygiene  was  issued  in  May 
last,  the  subject  is  not  taught  to  pupil  schoolmasters  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  School,  nor  does  it  yet  form  a  subject 
of  any  of  their  examinations  for  promotion. 

The  army  schoolmaster  has  a  great  and  powerful  influ- 
ence in  military  life,  but  I  would  exiend  it ;  I  would  make 
him  more  than  a  mere  pedagogue  ;  I  would  appoint  him  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Hygiene  to  the  solcier  and  the 
soldiers'  children. 

To  qualify  him  for  this  duty  a  teacher  of  hygiene 
should  be  appointed  at  the  Dake  of  York's  School,  ard 
the  elements  of  military  and  general  hygiene  taught  to 
the  embryo  schoolmaster  as  systematically  aa  mathematics 
and  geography. 

Hygiene  might,  moreover,  form  a  subject  for  each  step 
in  his  promotion,  and  inspector  of  army  schools  might 
be  required  to  pass  the  same  tests  for  advancement  aa 
quartermasters. 

As  it  is  possible  for  the  schoolmaster  to  train  the  raw 
recruit  to  see  the  importance  of  writing  a  legible  hand 
and  understanding  the  rules  of  grammar,  surely  it  is  but 
one  steo  to  teach  him  the  equal  importance  of  keeping  his 
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teeth  clean,  his  saliva  for  Its  legitimate  uses,  and  his 
various  appetites  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  laws  of  health  should,  I  think,  form  part  of  the 
soldier's  regular  school  training,  not  merely  a  thing  apart, 
taught  only  by  his  officers,  like  signalling  and  range 
finding. 

That  great  general,  Moses,  fully  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  hygienic  laws,  and  constituted  his  sanitary 
regulations  into  the  religious  ceremonial  of  the  people 
under  his  command.  In  this  particular  Christianity  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  Jewish  faith. 

3.  Under  our  third  heading  we  observe  that  there  is 
another  direction  in  which  the  army  schools  might  be 
utilized  to  improve  the  general  health  of  the  nation. 

It  is  generally  held  that  infant  mortality  in  the  army 
Is  much  less  than  that  in  civil  life,  but  separate  tables  of 
infant  mortality,  as  Colonel  Caldwell  has  shown,  are  not 
available  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  reports  to 
prove  the  general  impression. 

The  attached  table  may  be  of  use  in  this  relation. 
It  shows  the  cpproximite  infant  mortality  amongst  the 
married  families  of  H.M.  troops  at  Devonport  as  com- 
pared with  the  mortality  amongst  the  civil  population 
during  1897  1906. 


Year. 

! 

Births 

recorded  at 

Families' 

Hospital. 

Deaths  under 

1  year 
recorded  at 
Families' 
Hospital. 
In-  and  Out- 
patients. 

Approximate 
lulant  Mor- 
tality-rate 
per  1  COO 
Births. 
Military. 

Infantile 
Mortality  per 
1.010  B'rths, 
Civil  Popu- 
lation, 
Devonport. 

1397 

4= 

1 

22.20 

149.2 

1896 

u 

0 

Ml 

140.7 

1899 

52 

6 

118.03 

163.2 

1900 

38 

6 

157.90 

165.6 

1901 

44 

0 

Nil 

146.2 

1902 

41 

0 

mi 

122.4 

1903 

TO 

2 

28  50 

73.0 

1904 

80 

3 

37.50 

115  2 

1906 

90 

2 

22  20 

135.9 

1906 

112 

5 

44.60 

Average  tor 

nece-  Dium, 

43.09 

1114 

Average  for 

Decennium, 

134.6 

The  table  speaks  well  for  the  hygienic  conditions  under 
which  our  married  soldiers  live  and  the  great  advantage 
of  prompt  and  skilled  medical  advice,  which  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  soldier's  wife ;  but  it  is  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  on  account  of,  any  attempt  to  train  the 
soldier's  wife  or  children  in  the  newest  and  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  S.ate  medicine— I  mean 
infant  hygiene. 

I  have  elsewhere '  preached  the  importance  of  teaching 
elder  girls  the  elements  of  this  important  subject,  and 
have  ventured  to  disagree  with  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board's  opinion  that  to  check  infant  mortality 
we  must  "  firot  concei.trate  on  the  mother." 

I  think  if  we  wait  till  the  girl  has  become  a  mother  she 
will  have  developed  "ideng"  on  the  subject  of  infant 
rearing,  and  our  efforts  will  go  for  nothing;  but  if  we 
concentrate  on  the  elder  girls  and  instil  sound  notions  of 
infant  rearing  during  school  life  we  may  hope  for  better 
bills  of  mortality  in  the  years  to  come. 

Herbert  Spencer  ha9  written  so  appositely  that  I  beg 
leave  to  quote  his  remarks  aa  singularly  il  propos  : 

If  by  some  strange  chance  not  a  vestige  of  us  descended  to 
the  remote  future  sava  a  pile  of  our  school  books  or  some 
college  examination  papers,  wo  may  imagine  how  puzzled  an 
rntlquaryof  the  period  would  be  00  lii. ding  in  them  no  sign 
that  the  learners  were  ever  likely  to  become  parents, 
must,  be  the  curriculum  for  the  celibates,"  we  may  fancy  him 
concluding.  "I  perceive  here  an  elaborate  preparation  for 
many  things,  especially  for  reading  the  books  of  extinct 
nations  and  of  co-existing  nations  (from  which  it  seems  char 
t"at  these  people  bad  very  little  worthy  reading  in  their  own 
tongae),  but  I  Mud  no  n>forenoe  whatever  to  the  brlnglng-up 
of  children.  They  oould  not  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  omit 
all  training  for  this  gravest  of  responsibilities.  Evidently 
this  was  the  school  course  of  out  of  tlielr  monastic  ord"rs." 


This  is  surely  a  matter  in  which  the  army  should  show 
the  way  to  dilatory  municipal  bodies. 

Wnat  is  possible  in  Manchester  can  surely  be  achieved 
by  the  authorities  who  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  found  a  chair  of  hygiene  in  this  country  and  to  have 
placed  in  that  chair  our  illustrious  brother  officer  who  was 
unquestionably  the  creator  ol  the  science  of  public  health 
as  we  now  understand  it. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  papers  for 
the  qualifying  examination  for  army  schoolmistresses, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that,  although  a  high  standard 
of  literary  education  was  demanded,  there  w*s  not  a 
single  question  on  elementary  physiology,  hygiene,  or  any 
cognate  subject. 

Surely  it  was  more  important  for  a  schoolmistress,  or 
schoolmaster,  to  understand  the  principles  of  ventilation 
or  the  elements  of  physiological  processes  than  the  rules 
of  counterpoint  or  chromatic  scales. 

I  suggest  that  army  schoolmistresses  should  go  through 
a  practical,  I  had  almost  said  a  clinical,  course  of  training 
at  one  of  our  military  families'  hospitals  on  the  care  of 
infants  and  young  children,  and  that  a  paper  on  this 
subject  should  form  an  essential  portion  of  their  entrance 
examination. 

They  should  hold  classes  on  the  subject  for  all  elder 
girls,  and  questions  on  infant  hygiene  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  girl  pupils  in  all  army  school  examinations. 

Dr.  Niven  informs  me  that  the  classes  of  this  nature- 
held  under  the  Manchester  education  authority  are  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  so  that  this  form  of  instruction  has  been 
carried  beyond  the  field  of  mere  experiment  in  civil  life. 

4.  Passing  to  my  fourth  heading,  I  suggest  in  primis 
that  as  a  preliminary,  or  in  conjunction  with  any  scheme 
for  reform  in  military  education  in  hygiene,  future 
adjutant-senerals  for  army  schools  might  be  selected 
from  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Cc-rps. 

The  duties  of  the  appointment  could  be  very  efficiently 
performed  by  a  medical  officer  specially  interested  in 
school  hygiene  and  medical  and  physical  education. 

A  medical  officer  would  be  able  to  settle  at  first  hand 
questions  on  hygienic  matters  which  must  be  constantly 
cropping  up  with  reference  to  school  life,  whereas  a 
combatant  officer  must  refer  these  points. 

The  suggestion  that  the  superintendentships  of  army 
gymnasia  might  be  held  by  medical  officers  which  has- 
recently  been  made  by  writers  in  the  British  Medicaid 
Journal  seems  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  army. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  work  of  physical  training  is  a 
medical  question,  and  that  the  work  of  superintending  it 
is  clearly  a  duty  for  the  medical  officer. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  Colonel  Westcott's  article 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  for  April, 
in  which  he  points  out  the  manner  in  which  medical 
supervision  is  or  was  carried  out  in  the  Northern 
Command. 

I  personally  think  that  the  gymnasium  and  the  army- 
schools  are  two  places  where  hygienic  principles  may  be 
taught  with  great  advantage,  and  surely  this  can  be  done 
best  under  the  supervision  of  a  sanitary  expert. 

There  is  another  variety  of  staff  appointments  which 
has  a  very  important  relation  to  preventive  medicine — 
namely,  cantonment  magistracies  in  India. 

In  discussing  the  limitation  of  communicable  diseases  1» 
peaee  time,  Colonel  Caldwell,  in  his  work  on  Military 
Hygiene,  points  out  that  the  execution  of  many  sanitary 
measures  in  India  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the- 
aet'on  of  cantonment  magistrates. 

Yet  under  the  existing  scheme  of  military  education: 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cantonment  magis- 
trate possesses  that  knowledge  of  hygiene  which  is  Be 
essentia]  to  the  intelligent  execution  of  measures' 
suggested  for  the  prevention  of  disease.  The  rjeDio? 
Medical  Officer  and  his  sanitary  assistant,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  cantonment  general  hospital,  advis*  on 
sanitary  matters,  but  they  have  no  executive  functions,  as 
the  Kutcheri  Sahib  represents  the  sanitary  committee, 
borough  surveyor,  and  town  clerk  of  homo  sanitary 
administ; 

Obviously  here  is  a  field  for  cither  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  to  a  large  and  very  important  body  of  officers,  or, 
if   the  f ion  of    the  cantonment   magistint> 

is  not  considered  within  the  sphere  of    practical  polities, 
Colonel  Caldwell's  suggestion  that  cantonment  magistracies' 
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-should     be    conferred    on     medical    officers     might    be 
considered. 

If  this  innovation  were  introdaced,  many  proposals  affect- 
ing health  could  be  dealt  with  on  the  initiative  of  their 
originators  instead  of  being  left  to  the  decision  of  officials  who 
cannot  be  expected,  in  theabst-nee  of  profefitwnal  traiuing.  *o 
invariably  graep  to  the  full  importance  of  such  matters  - 

This  suggestion,  with  those  I  have  made  above,  raise  a 
question  of  wide-reaching  importance,  as  it  involves  the 
placing  of  the  medical  service  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan  in  the  army,  and  providing  an  outlet  for  indi\idual 
ability  in  spheres  which  are  not  aifoiut-ely  of  a  medical 
character.  This  outlet  has  long  existed  in  the  Indian 
army,  and  the  results  have,  I  think,  been  satisfactory  not 
merely  to  the  individuals  concerned,  but  to  the  great 
Government  which  ernpl-  y?  them. 

Special  training  in  elementary  hygiene  appears  still  to 
oe  practically  confined  to  the  regular  military  forces  of  the 
Crown.  I  undergtand  that  systematic  instruction  in 
•hygiene  is  not  carried  out  on  all  of  His  Majesty's  ships, 
and  that  elementary  hygiene  is  not  taught  in  naval 
■schools.  Naval  schoolmasters  are,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Flag  Lieutenant  of  the  Naval  Commanier  in  Chief  at 
Devonport,  taught  and  examined  in  elementary  hygiene, 
in  which  respect  they  have  an  advantage  over  their  mili- 
tary colleagues ;  but  the  subject  does  not  form  a  portion 
of  the  examination  for  promotion  of  any  other  class  of 
.petty  officer  or  officer  other  than  surgeons.  Even  sick- 
berth  ratings,  who  are  taught  the  subject  on  joining,  are 
-not  examined  in  it. 

At  first  sight  hygiene  may  seem  of  lees  interest  to 
-those  who  spend  most,  of  their  lives  under  strict  sanitary 
-discipline  of  ship  life  than  •'  first  aid  to  the  injured,''  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  naval  brigades  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  fighting  force  in  some  great  and  many  small 
■wars,  and  that  therefore  it  is  just  as  essential  that  the 
bluejackets  and  marines  of  landing  parties  should  be 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  disease  prevention  as  for 
the  soldier  who  serves  contiguously  on  land. 

5.  Let  us  now  pass  to  my  Aral  heading,  and  consider  the 
•education  in  hygiene  of  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the  Crown : 

A  friend  who  is  a  local  volunteer  officer  informs  me 
that,  so  far  as  the  volunteers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  the  teaching  of  elementary  hygiene  is  non- 
existent, and  that,  realizing  the  want  of  Instruction  in 
the  subject,  he  prepared  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  disease  prevention,  for  delivery  to  the  troops  under 
his  care,  but,  from  lack  of  sympathetic  support,  the  men 
were  unable  to  attend  the  course  and  the  lectures  fell 
^through. 

I  suggest  that  It  is  quite  as  important  for  the  yeoman 
or  volunteer  to  understand  the  principles  of  this  subject 
as  it  is  for  the  regular  soldier,  and  that  the  volunteer 
medical  officer,  who  has  some  advantage  which  we  in  the 
regular  army  do  not  posses*,  should  realize  that  his 
primary  object  with  his  regiment  is  not  mere'y  to  render 
first  aid  to  the  wounded,  but  to  teach  the  men  under  his 
care  how  to  avoid  these  purely  preventable  diseases 
which,  as  he  well  knows,  account  for  many  more  casualties 
than  the  bullets  or  sabres  of  the  enemy. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  we  have  now  thoroughly  learnt 
in  the  regulars,  and  we  should  aim  at  passing  it  on  to  the 
so-called  auxiliary  forces. 

Cure  of  the  siek  has  so  long  been  the  sole  object  of  the 
doctor  in  the  past  that  some  find  it  difficult  to  real'ze  the 
idea  that  prevention  of  disease  must  be  his  chief  aim  in 
the  future. 

Preventive  medicine  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of 
sewers  and  drains,  microscopes  and  test  tubes,  and  a 
speciality  practised  by  the  few.  We  have  advanced 
beyond  the  hygiene  of  mere  environment  to  the  hygiene 
of  the  individual,  and  modern  military  medicine  concerns 
itself  as  much  with  the  personal  clear  line=s  and  habits  of 
Uie  individaal  soldier  as  with  the  drainage  of  barracks 
and  the  water  supply  of  camps. 

In  future  wars  it  should  be  the  pride  of  the  regimental 
medical  officer,  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  not  merely 
jhat  he  attended  the  wounded  under  the  heaviest  1 
and  tied  arteries  where  sheila  fell  thickest,  but  that  his 
regiment  contributed  fewest  easeBof  enteiic  and  dysentery 
to  the  field  ambulances,  and  that  the  camps  occupied  by 
Ait  battalion  were  the  most  sanitary  in  the  brigade. 

REFERESCP.S. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Colonel  Botjrke  thanked  Major  P.lackham  for  his  very 
excellent  paper,  every  word  of  which  was  true,  and 
deserved  the  attention  of  all  ranks. 

Fleet  Surgeon  Home  said  great  thanks  were  due  to 
Major  Blackham  for  the  tin -rough  investigation  of  con- 
ditions of  education  in  hygiene  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Now  that  the  defects  were  made  plain  to  them  it  would  be 
easier  for  them  to  know  exactly  where  they  could  apply 
their  efforts  to  make  their  eduo  ation  more  satisfactory. 

Major  Blackham,  in  reply,  said  he  was  very  far  from 
desiring  to  multiply  the  examinations  of  the  officer  and 
soldier;  he  merely  suggested  that  for  military  efficiency  a 
knowledge  of  hygiene  was  all-impor'aut  to  the  soldier, 
and  that  as  a  su>  jeet  for  military  certificates  of  education 
it  was  at  least  a?  Important  as  such  subjects  as  geography. 
Officers  who  had  server  in  Iixiia  all  knew  that  the  canton- 
ment magistrate  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  sanitation 
in  an  Indian  cantonment,  and  what  he  suggested  was  that 
medical  officers  might  be  appointed  to  cantonment  magis- 
tracies in  some  large  Indian  cantonments.  By  that  means 
the  executive  sanitary  control  of  the  cantonment  wculd  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  sanitary  expert,  and  all  sanitary 
measures  weu'd  therefore  receive  the  ecnAKeration  they 
deserved.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  support  of  such  an 
experienced  and  distinguished  officer  as  Colonel  Wilson  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  training  of  quartermasters  in  hygiene, 
as  on  that  point  he  had  not  found  himself  in  agreement 
with  the  last  report  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
Forces.  As  a  matter  of  actual  practice  medical  officers 
all  knew  that  the  quartermaster  had  to  take  the  place  of 
the  civilian  sanitary  inspector  in  regimental  lines,  and 
until  the  complete  sanitary  care  of  barracks  was  handed 
over  to  the  Royal  Army  Medio  al  Corps,  that  condition  of 
things  must  continue.  If  that  were  so,  some  knowledge  of 
hygiene  must,  therefore,  be  an  e  ssential  to  these  <  fficers, 
and  he  would  welcome  the  adoption  of  Colonel  Wilson's 
suggestion  that  an  examination  in  hygiene  should  be 
instituted  prior  to  their  first  appointment. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS  AND  SCALDS  AFLOAT. 

By  Staff  Surgeon  P.  T.  Sutcliffe,  R  N. 
In  introducing  the  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  bums 
and  scalds  afloat,  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  those 
minor  cases  when  the  injury  is  limited  in  area  and  the 
patient  is  treated  on  board  until  fit  for  duty;  as,  for 
instance,  cases  of  burns  of  the  hand  or  foot  In  these 
minor  cases  I  think  each  medical  officer  may  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  whatever  treatment  he  prefers. 

In  the  major  cases,  however— that  is,  cases  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  superficial  tissues  have  been  injured— 
I  do  not  think  that  the  treatment  should  be  left  to 
individual  opinion ;  for  these  ea«es  are  sent  to  ihe  nearest 
hospital  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  snd  therefore,  as 
medical  officers  afloat,  we  should  remember  that  after  the 
first  dressing  the  case  will  pass  from  cur  hands  into  those 
of  others.  The  treatment  of  constitutional  symptoms  may 
be  omitted  from  this  paper,  as  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point.  The  choice  of  dressing,  however, 
is  one  which  will  no  doubt  give  rise  to  considerable 
controversy.  I  will,  therefore,  at  once  pass  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 

In  searching  various  authorities  I  have  found  so  many 
different  dressings  advised  that  enrjmera'ion  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  time,  so  I  have  divided  them  into  three 
groups:  1.  Powders.    2.  Oils.     3.  Lotions. 

Powders. — Those  suggested  are  boric  acid  and  zinc  cxide 
with  starch,  and  these  for  superficial  burns  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  though  I  prefer  other  dressings  myself, 
and  consider  them  quite  unsuited  for  deeper  t>Drns' 
where,  with  the  discharges  from  the  injured  fssues,  they 
form  rough  and  Irritating  scabs.  Under  these  scabs  septic 
material  collects,  and  constitutional  symptoms  will  in  all 
probability  be  severe. 

Oils.—  These  have  been  a  favourite  form  of  dressing :  foi 
generations,  and  there  are  still  many  who  advocate  tbeir 
uee.  The  oil  most  in  use  in  the  service  is  cairon  oil— 
that  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  first  introduced 
at  the  Carron  Works-and  this  application  is  certainly 
soothing,  and  if  freely  applied  on  lint  or  gauze,  the  secoi)C 
dressing  is  somewhat  less  painful  to  the  patient  than  is 
the  case  when  the  other  drugs  are  used— beyond  this  1 
know  of  nothing  in  its  favour. 
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There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  disadvantages  to  oily 
dressings  as  a  whole  and  Ihis  one  in  particular. 

1.  The  oil  is  not  sterile  and  has  no  antiseptic  properties. 
Even  if  sterilized  shortly  before  use  organisms  are  found 
to  gain  access  to  the  dressings,  and  the  oil  forms  a  very 
suitable  medium  for  their  growth. 

2.  An  oily  dressing  will  not  absorb  any  of  the  discharges. 
Sow  these,  in  severe  burns  and  scalds,  are  free  and  must 
be-  so  from  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  any  dressing 
which  keeps  these  discharges  in  contact  with  the  absorb- 
ing surface  of  granulations  invites  the  onset  of  severe 
constitutional  symptoms. 

3.  The  oily  dressing  must  be  changed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  for  by  then  it  will  be  foul  and  septic. 

In  these  cases  of  severe  burns  and  scalds  the  shock 
caused  by  the  first  dressing  is  always  a  serious  considera- 
tion and  may  be  fatal.  Therefore,  the  longer  we  can  post- 
pone the  first  dressing  the  better  for  the  patient,  to  whom 
every  hour  is  of  advantage  in  his  recovery  from  the  pre- 
liminary shack  of  injury,  and  this  delay  may  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  lotions,  of  which  more  later. 

4.  The  oil  is  a  dirty  dressing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  nurses  and  medical  officers,  etc.  Sheets  and  linen 
become  saturated  with  the  oil  and  everything  about  the 
patient  has  a  sickly  offensive  smell,  which  is  very  trying 
after  inhaling  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  which  clings  to 
the  hands  and  nostrils  for  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  so  that  one  is  never  free  from  the  smell  so 
long  as  the  case  is  under  treatment. 

5.  The  parts,  having  been  once  bathed  in  oil,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  cleanse  them  and  apply  other  dress- 
ings. One  has  to  wait  patiently  till  little  by  little  tho  oil 
is  removed  and  the  parts  are  rendered  clean  and  in  a 
condition  to  respond  to  treatment. 

6.  The  space  occupied  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil  to 
meet  all  emergencies  is  considerable,  and  in  a  modern 
man-of-war,  where  every  department  clamours  for  more 
room  for  the  stowage  of  gear,  the  medical  officer  is  thrown 
back  on  the  sick  bay.  which  tends  to  be  overcrowded  with 
the  various  chests,  etc.,  carried. 

This  may  be  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but  if  we 
can  reduce  with  advantage  the  bulk  of  stores  carried  it 
will  be  a  gain  to  the  comfort  and  working  of  the  sick  bay, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  done. 

7.  Carron  oil  has  no  healing  property  per  se,  and  sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  rapid  or 
satisfactory  result — rapidity  of  cure  should  certainly  be 
one  of  our  first  thoughts. 

Lot  ions.—  Here,  to  my  mind,  we  have  the  most  rational 
form  of  dressing  for  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  ;  I  will  give 
my  arguments  in  their  favour  in  the  same  order  as  I  gave 
the  disadvantages  of  the  oils. 

1.  The  water  used  in  making  the  lotions  is  easily 
8'erilized,  and  the  lotions  being  antiseptic,  organisms  will 
not  grow  on  such  a  dressing,  even  though  they  gain  access 
to  the  part. 

2.  The  Inevitable  discharges  are  absorbed  by  the  dress- 
ing, and  the  active  principle  of  the  lotion  prevents  the 
growth  of  organisms,  the  dangers  of  constitutional  sym- 
ptoms being  thereby  averted. 

3.  A  dressing  moietened  by  a  suitable  lotion  may  be 
l"ft  in  situ  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and  ihls  I  con- 
aider  a  most  important — I  may  almost  say  the  most 
Important — point  in  favour  of  the  use  of  lotions.  Take,  for 
example,  the  case  of  a  burst  tube  In  the  engine  room,  or 
explosion  of  a  cartridge  whilst  firing  is  in  progress.  The 
patients  are  scalded  or  burnt  from  head  to  foot,  and  the 
shock  is  ve;y  severe.  The  first  dressing  is  applied,  and 
the  men  are  forthwith  landed  and  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital. 

The  unavoidable  movement  and  discomfort  entailed 
In  transit  does  Dot  tend  to  improve  the  general  con- 
dition, but  once  in  a  hospital  bed,  in  comfcrt  and 
quiet,  the  pitient  has  more  chance  of  combating  the  shock. 
Therefore  the  forty  eight  hours'  rest  before  the  second 
dressing  is  invaluable,  and  the  same  remarks  (modified) 
apply  if  the  patients  cannot  be  landed  but  have  to  be 
treated  on  board  their  chip. 

4.  Lotions  are  clean,  not  only  surgically  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  nurses  and  with  regard  to  linen,  eta 
Certainly  one  important  dressing,  namely,  picric  acid,  will 
stain  the  Bheets  a  yellow  colour,  but  this  is  preferable  to 
oil.  and  is  by  comparison  dean. 

5.  The  lotion  clinging  to  the  parts  from  the  dreEsirg  is 


easily  removed    should   any   subsequent    treatment    be 
adopted. 

6.  The  space  occupied  by  any  drug  from  which  we 
make  our  lotions  may  be  neglected,  so  small  is  it  compared 
with  that  taken  up  by  more  bulky  oils. 

7.  Lotions  have  healing  properties  per  se. 

I  now  come  to  the  choice  of  lotion.  Those  in  most 
common  use  are  perchloride  of  mercury,  boric  acid,  and 
picric  acid. 

1.  Perchloride  of  Mercury. — The  risk  of  absorption  of  this 
drug  from  the  large  granulating  surface  of  wounds  such 
as  we  are  dealing  with  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the  free 
use  of  this  lotion.  If  used  it  must  be  so  diluted  that  its 
antiseptic  properties  are  greatly  impaired. 

Boric  Acid. — In  boric  acid  we  have  a  most  useful  drug; 
it  is  antiseptic,  stimulating  to  the  new  tissue,  does  not 
cause  irritation,  and  is  free  from  any  risk  of  causing 
poisonous  symptoms. 

The  chief  drawback  is  that  it  has  no  anaesthetic  effect, 
ar,d  this  drawback  is  especially  felt  when  the  choice  of  the 
first  dressing  arises,  for  at  this  time  anaesthesia  helps  to 
diminish  the  degree  of  shock.  In  the  deeper  burns,  where 
the  nerve  endings  are  destroyed,  this  disadvantage 
disappears,  and  the  drug  may  then  be  chosen. 

Picric  Acid. — I  suppose  a  dressing  of  picric  acid  has 
been  more  used  than  any  other  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  drug  has  all  the  advantages  of  boric  acid  plus  that 
most  important  one  of  relieving  pain  in  cases  of  super- 
ficial burns,  so  that  it  is  especially  useful  as  a  first 
dressing,  as  it  may,  in  addition,  be  left  for  forty- eight 
hours  before  being  changed. 

This  application  fulfils  all  the  advantages  mentioned  in 
favour  of  lotions  :  (1)  It  is  sterile  and  antiseptic;  (2)  the 
discharges  are  absorbed;  (3)  it  maybe  left  for  forty-eight 
hours ;  (4)  it  occupies  small  space ;  (5)  it  is  stimulating  to 
the  new  tissues. 

With  regard  to  No.  4  of  the  above  list,  I  may  mention 
that  a  5  per  cent,  solution  is  the  strength  required,  so  that 
1  oz.  of  the  salt  will  make  over  10  pints  of  the  lotion. 

Cases  of  poisoning  have  been  reported  as  the  result  of 
the  use  of  this  acid ;  personally  I  have  used  it  in  many 
cases.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  many  others  without  any 
symptoms  appearing,  so  that  thi3  possibility  does  not 
seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  condemn  its  use.  One 
property,  however,  it  does  possess  which  has  prevented  it 
from  being  brought  into  use  afloat — that  is,  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  dry  crystals. 

According  to  V.  B.  Lewea,  F.T.C.,  F.C.S ,  in  service 
chemistry,  picric  acid  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  body, 
having  the  form  of  plates  or  prisms,  little  soluble  in  cold 
water,  readily  in  alcohol. 

On  heating  the  crystals  to  122°  C,  they  fuse  with  partial 
sublimation,  and  explode  nt  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 
From  a  treatise  on  service  explosives  I  eatber  that  the  crystals 
melt  at  125.5°  C.  (252.5°  F.)  to  a  yellow"  liquid,  which  maybe 
distilled  by  carefully  heatiDg  without  decomposition.  Heated 
briskly  to  300°  C.  (572°  F.)  in  the  open  it  burns  rapidly  ;  If 
confined  it  explodes. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  danger  in 
the  careful  use  and  storage  of  this  acid,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  in  the  large  hospitals  of  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces without  special  precautions  as  to  storage  enhances 
this  view. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
this  acid  is  not  used  in  the  merchant  service,  and  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  explosives  so  far  as  shipment  is 
concerned. 

I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  several  gunnery 
officers,  who  all  agree  that,  kept  in  the  cool  and  uncon- 
fined,  there  is  no  danger  in  picric  acid.  Even  granting 
that  the  acid  is  not  perfectly  safe.  I  think  a  few  ounces 
might  with  safety  be  carried  in  men-of-war,  where  there 
are  always  experts  on  matters  of  explosives  to  give  advice 
as  to  storage.  I  am  myself  such  a  firm  believer  in  this 
acid  that  1  am  loth  to  exclude  it  even  though  some  risk 
be  run. 

In  war  time  burns  and  scalds  will  be  numerous,  and  the 
medical  officers  of  the  navy  will  have  a  tremendous  strain 
put  upon  them  and  every  hour  of  the  day  will  be  fully 
occupied.  Daily  dressing  will  be  therefore  almost  an 
impossibility,  so  some  form  of  lotion  must  be  used  in  the 
place  of  the  oils. 

i'.cforo  concluding  I  wish  to  refer  shortly  to  the  scalds 
St  en  in  the  service  as  the  result  of  bursting  ol  steam  pipes. 
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At  an  ordinary  working  pressure  the  temperature  is  about 
400°  F.  Tubes  burst  owing  to  blocking  and  increase  of 
pressure,  so  that  it  is  impassible  to  tell  the  actual  tem- 
perature o!  the  steam  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
effects,  however,  are  seen  in  the  instantaneous  death  of 
such  exposed  parts  as  the  hands  and  forearms,  ftet  and 
legs,  the  whole  of  the  albumen  of  the  tissues  beiog 
coagulated  and  the  circulation  being  arrested. 

In  these  cases  cur  one  object  is  to  keep  the  parts  as 
aseptic  as  possible,  and  a  lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury 
is  perhaps  the  most  suitable,  as  no  absorption  of  the 
lotion  can  take  place  from  the  dead  parts,  and  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  this  drug  are  well  known.  Should  the 
patient  recover  sufficiently  from  shock,  an  early  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  rational  treatment.  In  the  casts  I  have 
seen  this  has  been  Impossible,  and  the  patients  have 
never  recover ed,,from  the  preliminary  shock.  To  sum  up: 
Use  lotions  in  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds,  for  they 
are  sterile,  discharges  are  absorbed,  and  the  dressings  may 
be  left  forty-eight  hours.  Do  not  use  oils,  as  they  keep  in 
the  discharges,  must  be  changed  every  twelve  hours,  and 
are  not  aseptic. 

I  regret  that  this  paper  has  had  to  be  written  in  haste 
and  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  consult  authorities  as  I  could  have  wished.  With 
reference  to  the  recent  war  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
I  can  find  no  literature  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  I 
am  informed  that  nothing  has  yet  been  published.  I  can 
only  hope  that  I  have  made  enough  remarks  to  lead  to  a 
profitable  discussion  on  the  subject. 

DISCUSSION. 

Inspector-General  Pouter  considered  it  clear  that  the 
use  of  all  oily  substances  as  dressings  for  burns  should  be 
abandoned.  They  impeded  the  subsequent  application  of 
antiseptics  which  must  be  uaed  if  they  were  to  keep  clear 
of  septicaemia. 

Fleet  Surgeon  Home  said  the  treatment  of  burns  was 
one  of  cleanliness,  and  it  made  little  difference  whether 
I  the  antiseptic  were  carbolic  acid  or  picric  acid.  Cleanliness 
was  the  chief  need. 
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TRYPSIN  TREATMENT  IN  MALIGNANT  DISEASE. 
While  the  value  of  trypsin  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
disease  is  still  uncertain,  it  is  well  to  record  any  cases  in 
which  it  has  had  any  decided  effect,  whether  for  good  or 
evil ;  I  therefore  publish  the  details  of  the  following 
case: 

A  gentleman,  aged  65,  of  good  physique,  and  hitherto 
robust  health,  came  to  me  in  January  last  with  a  rapidly 
growing  abdominal  tumour-  ?.  globular  swelling  about  the 
size  of  the  fetal  head,  feeling  like  a  cyst  and,  I  hoped,  a 
hydatid.  He  complained  of  pain,  loss  of  appetite  and 
strength,  and  said  he  was  also  losing  flesh.  He  went  to 
Mr.  L.  A.  Dunn,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  opened  the 
abdomen  and  found  a  cystic  growth,  which  he  tapped,  but 
was  unable  completely  to  remove;  it  was  attached  appa- 
rently to  the  pancreas,  and  Mr.  Dunn  had  no  doubt  of  its 
malignant  chaiacter;  mortover,  he  found  secondary 
growths  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  elsewhere. 

The  patient  returned  home  in  March,  and  very  rapidly 
lost  ground;  the  growth  immediately  began  to  increase 
in  size,  and  by  the  end  of  April  the  whole  epigastrium 
appeared  to  hi  full  of  solid  tumour.  He  was,  besides, 
wasting  rapidly,  and  had  become  extremely  weak, 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  especially  in  the  back  ;  had 
nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  after  food,  and  sleepless  nights. 
At  the  end  of  April  he  was  seen  again  by  Mr.  Dunn,  who 
said  that  nothing  further  could  be  done  for  him  surgically. 
On  May  1st  I  began  hypodermic  injections  of  trypsin  and 
amylopsin,  as  recommended  and  introduced  by  Dr. 
Beard,  and  very  soon  improvement  set  in,  and  continued 
steadily. 

First  the  vomiting,  nausea,  and  flatulence  disappeared, 
and  the  appetite  improved,  and  then  gradually  the  pain 
lessened,  and  the  swelling  also  steadily  diminished,  while 
the  weight,  which  was  recorded  weekly,   regularly    in- 


creased. The  injections  were  continued  daily  for  three 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  man  was  prac- 
tically well,  the  only  symptom  left  being  some  abdominal 
discomfort  and  occasionally  pain. 

He  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and  attends  to  his  business 
regularly ;  his  weight  is  only  a  few  pounds  less  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  felt  in 
the  abdomen  is  some  hardness  in  the  line  of  the  incision 
and  a  little  to  the  left  of  it — the  remains  I  suppose  of  the 
cyst  which  was  left  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

I  do  not  say  that  he  is  cured,  but  no  one  who  has  seen 
him  can  doubt  the  immense  improvement  that  has  taken 
place,  and  considering  how  rapidly  he  was  deteriorating 
before  treatment  commenced,  and  how  promptly  and 
steadily  the  improvement  took  place  after  the  treatment 
began,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that  the  trypsin 
was  not  the  cause  of  that  improvement. 

Arthur  Outfield,  ti.A.Carnb.,  B.Sc.Lond,, 

Ross.  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 


TWO  UNUSUAL  FRACTURES.* 
The  following  case  presents  features  of  interest,  for  the 
injuries  recorded  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  nor  at  all 
those  which  might  have  been  expected  to  result  from  the 
accident.  Their  accurate  diagnosis  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  use  of  x  rays. 

An  able  seaman,  H. M.S.  Roxburgh,  on  April  16th  fell  from 
beneath  the  fore  bridge  on  to  the  glacis  deck— a  distance  of 
abont  15  ft.  This  deck  13  of  steel  and,  where  the  man  fell,  bare 
of  any  ringbolts  or  other  fittings.  Eyewitnesses  say  that  he 
fell  almost  flat  on  the  deck,  and  rather  on  his  left  side.  In 
addition  to  severe  shock,  contusion  of  his  chest  and  shoulders, 
skin  wounds  of  scalp,  etc.,  he  sustained  the  following  injuries, 
which  have  induced  me  to  report  his  case. 

Fracture  of  the  Scajihoid  Bone  of  the  Left  Wrist. 

On  examination  two  small  circular  wounds  were  found 
on  the  flexor  surface — a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius ;  blood  and  clear  fluid  exuded  from  them  and  there 
was  great  effusion  into  the  joint.  As  these  wounds  healed 
in  a  few  days,  they  were  no  doubt  almost  superficial.  At 
his  first  examination  the  medical  officer  of  his  ship  did 
not  detect  crepitus  in  the  wrist,  nor  did  I,  and  the  bones 
of  the  forearm  and  wrist  appeared  to  be  quite  normal 
when  examined  by  .;•  rays,  but  this  does  not  now  surprise 
me,  when  the  rare  nature  of  the  injury  is  taken  into 
account.  After  a  few  days,  the  swelling  around  the  joint 
having  somewhat  subsided,  crepitus  of  a  peculiar  type 
was  noticed,  and  this  steadily  increased  in  intensity  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  local  swelling.  Whilst  this 
crepitus  did  not  suggest  bone  rubbing  against  bone,  it  was 
too  harsh  to  have  been  caused  by  inflamed  cartilages  or 
sheaths  of  tendons.  Skiagrams  of  the  wrist  of  the  patient 
and  of  a  normal  wrist  were  then  taken.  They  show  a 
transverse  fracture  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  the  iractureu 
surface  of  the  outer  fragment  appears  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  styloid  process  of  radius,  and  the  peculiar 
crepitus  resulted  therefrom.  On  ulnar  flexion  it  entirely 
disappeared. 

As  regards  treatment,  the  wrist  was  immobilized  until 
the  case  was  diagnosed,  and  since  then  a  firm  wrist 
bandage  has  been  applied  and  the  patient  encouraged  to 
use  his  wrist  and  fingers.  I  do  not  think  that  bony  union 
is  to  be  expected;  suture  of  bone  appears  to  be  hardly 
feasible,  and  removal  of  either  fragment  would  be  in- 
judicious. A  loose  false  joint  should  be  the  result  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  no  doubt  in  time  he  will  have  perfect  use  of 
the  joint. 

Compound  Commi.iuted  Fracture  of  Distal  Phalanx  of 
the  Left  Great  Toe. 

Both  "wings"  of  the  expanded  proximal  end  we:e 
detached.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  inner  side  opposite 
to  the  joint,  and  one  fragment  protruded,  whilst  the  other 
was  seen  by  x  rays  lying  loose  on  the  other  side  of  the 
joint.  They  were  both  removed  through  the  enlarged 
inner  opening,  and  evoiy  motion  of  the  joint  appears  to  be 
as  before  the  injury. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
either  of  these  fractures,  wnile  as  regards  the  accident 
which  produced   them,   one  lesson   to  be  learnt   is   that 

*  Forwarded  by  the  Director-General,  Medical  Department,  Royal 

Nave.    Skiagia  us  weie  enclosed  which  it  "a;  rot  thought  necessary 
1  to  reproduce. 
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extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  by  a  medical  witness 
when  testifying  as  to  the  causation  oi  any  injury. 

Richard  Miller, 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Bermuda.  Fleet  Surgeon. 


LACTIC  ACID  AND  DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS. 
The  claims  of  lactic  acid  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  due  to  fermentative 
changes  in  undigested  food  are  no  more  urgent  than  those 
of  other  intestinal  antiseptics— salol,  £  naphthol,  salicylic 
compounds,  and  the  like—nor  muat  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  diuis  are  but  auxiliary  aids  in  our  attacks  on  these 
diseases. 

Our  first  aim  in  such  a  case  as  that  described  by  Dr. 
Veitch l  is  to  rid  the  bowel  of  putrefy  in  g  debris ;  our  next  to 
starve  and  clear  out  the  remaining  noxious  organisms  and 
restore  the  tone  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Milk  in  some 
form  was  app  rently  given  to  this  infant  throughout,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  had  fermentable  food  been  withheld 
for  a  few  days  there  would  have  been  no  nted  to  solicit 
the  help  of  lactic  acid  bacilli. 

In  every  freBh  case  of  severe  gastric  and  intestinal 
trouble  brought  to  me,  I  invariably  stop  milk  and 
farinaceous  food,  and  for  two  days  give  albumen  water 
frequently  and  in  small  quantities,  with  5  to  10  drops  of 
castor  oil  every  three  or  four  hours.  This,  with  breast-fed 
children,  is  usually  sufficient.  To  those  fed  by  hand  I 
give  chicken,  veal,  or  mutton  broth,  until  convinced  by 
careful  inspection  of  the  motions  that  the  bowel  is  free 
from  eurds,  and,  by  decrease  in  the  amount  of  mucus 
passed,  that  the  catarrh  is  diminishing.  Milk  in  a  weak 
form,  with  perhaps  Benger's  or  other  prepared  food,  is 
then  administered,  and  gradualy  increased  in  strength 
until  the  proportion  proper  to  age,  size,  and  digestive 
power  Is  reached.  In  very  severe  cases  the  administration 
of  sterilized  whey  (made  under  my  own  direction),  with 
Increasing  additions  of  cream,  milk  sugar,  and  milk, 
anticipates  the  return  to  ordinary  diet. 

Given  a  child  not  too  near  death's  door,  this  simple 
treatment  Is  always  successful,  and  in  briefly  setting  it 
forth  without  claim  to  originality  my  excuse  is  the  fear 
that  in  adopting  new  temediea  we  may  lose  sight  of  those 
which  have  been  well  proven. 

I  gave  an  extensive  trial  to  the  lactic  acid  treatment  of 
epidemic  diarrhoea  in  1900,  and  again  in  1902,  but  found 
It  of  less  value  than  salol  and  /3  naphthol,  and  its  claims 
were  not  worth  consideration  when  compared  with  those 
of  castor  oil. 

In  spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  expert,  there  are  many 
who  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  firat  dicta  in 
therapeutics — "  remove    the    cause,"    "  give   rest  to  the 
affected  part." 
Westcliff-on-3ea.  T.  Blanchard  Sellors. 
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LEDBURY   COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 

A  CASK  OF  RUPTURED  BLADDER. 

(Reported  by  J.  McK.  Harrison,  M.B.,  Oh.B.,  R.UJ.) 
T.  M  ,    aged  33.  a  servant   of   the    Ledbury  Hunt,  was 
admitted  on  the  evening  of  April  10th,  1907.    When  re- 
turning from  point-to-point  races  his  horse  reared  and  fell 
back  on  him. 

Stale  on  Admission.— I  saw  him  soon  after  admission,  and 
found  him  in  a  collapsed  condition.  He  complained  of  great 
pain  in  abdomen  ;  hlB  skin  was  cold  and  clammy  ;  pulse,  130  ; 
breathing  rapid  and  shallow  The  fifth  rib  on  the  leftside 
wa*  fractured.  As  his  condition  appoared  to  be  critloal  he  had 
some  strychnine  hyp  Kb-rmically.  There  were  no  external 
marks  of  bruising  on  abdomen,  and  the  site  of  greatest  pain 
was  over  the  epigastric  region.  A  catheter  was  passed,  and 
1  ob.  of  bloody  urine  came  away.  Six  ounces  of  boncic  lotion 
were  then  injected  Into  the  bladder  through  the  oatheter,  and  It 
did  not  return.  A  silver  catheter  was  then  passod,  hut  only  a 
few  teaBpoonfuls  of  blooiiv  fluid  came  away. 

Optralion.—  A  diagnosis  of  ruptured  bladder  was  therefore 
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made,  and  immediate  operation  decided  on.  The  hypodermic 
of  strychnine  was  repeated.  My  partner,  Mr.  Wood,  gave  the 
anaesthetic  (ether),  and  I  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  G.  B. 
McK6an  during  the  operation  A  further  injection  of  boracie 
lotion  was  made  through  the  silver  catheter  and  failed  to  return. 
The  skin  having  baen  shaved  and  disinfected,  the  abdomen 
was  opened  suprapubically,  when  a  Urge  quantity  of  urinous 
fluid  escaped.  On  passing  a  finger  into  the  abdomen  the  end  of 
the  silver  catheter  was  found  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
on  tracing  it  backwards  the  rent  in  the  bladder  was  found  aud- 
its extent  explored.  The  rent  was  fully  3  in.  long,  and  easily 
admitted  four  fingers.  It  was  slightly  oblique,  and  extended 
backwards  to  the  right  from  the  superior  surface  to  the  base. 
The  rupture  was  stitched  with  a  single  row  of  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  including  enly  the  peritoneal  and  mnsculai 
coats.  The  condition  of  the  patient  did  not  warrant  a  second 
row,  and  a  further  hypodermic  of  strychnine  had  to  be  given. 
A  long  needle-holder  was  required  for  deepest  sutures. 
The  abdomen  was  washed  with  boracie  lotion  and  afterwards 
with  saline  solution,  of  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  left 
full.  Two  long  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  were  passed  from 
abdominal  openings  to  base  of  bladder,  and  a  large  rubber 
drainage  tube  in  each  flank,  and  the  abdominal  wound  partially 
c'.oeed  ;  a  soft  rubber  catheter  was  tied  into  bladder.  The 
operation  lasted  a  little  over  an  hour. 

Progress.—  rhe  patient  had  a  restless  night,  and  about  3oz. 
of  urine  passed  through  catheter.  There  was  a  free  discharge 
of  fluid  from  abdominal  wound  with  no  urinous  odour.  False 
120  and  respirations  28  H9  complained  of  little  pain.  Calomel 
gr.  v  was  given  in  the  evening,  and  the  following  morninj. 
1  drachm  or  mag.  sulph.,  followed  shortly  by  a  soap  and  water 
enema.  The  bowels  were  wel  moved.  Temperature  at  6  p.m., 
99°,  pulse  1C0  Bladder  draining  well  through  catheter.  The 
temperature  rose  on  the  sixth  day  to  100  6°,  which  was  the 
highest  during  illness.  Both  gauze  plugs  were  shortened  on 
the  fourth  and  removed  on  the  fifth  day,  and  both  tubes  were 
shortened  daily,  and  finally  removed  on  the  seventeenth  day. 

Result.— Temperature  remained  normal  after  May  3rd, 
and  on  the  8th  the  abdominal  wound  was  firmly  closed. 
The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  the  15th  withan  abdominal 
belt  and  in  good  health. 


MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Vest  Pocket  Inhaler. 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.  have  devised  a  very  con- 
venient little  apparatus  for  the  inhalation  of  volatile  oils 
and  similar  substances.  It  is  made  of  vulcanite,  and  is 
3  in.  long  and  less  than  1  in.  in  diameter,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  It  contains 
thin  wood  shavings,  on  which  the  inhalant  is  dropped. 
By  screwing  down  both  ends  it  can  be  tightly  closed  for 
carrying,  and  on  partly  releasing  the  screws  and  putting 
the  mouthpiece  between  the  lips  air  is  drawn  through 
the  absorbent  medium  and  becomes  charged  with  the 
inhalant. 

Sterilized  Lubricant  for  Catheters. 
We  have  received  samples  of  the  small  collapsible  tubes 
of  sterilized  lubricant  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw,  Son,  and 
Sons.  Each  tube  holds  about  50  grains,  which  is  taken  as 
a  suitable  quantity  for  a  surgeon's  use  at  a  single  examina- 
tion or  for  a  patient's  use  on  a  catheter  for  one  day, 
assuming  the  instrument  to  be  used  three  times  a  day. 
Examination  showed  the  lubricant  to  consist  of  a  very 
soft  colourless  petroleum  jelly  containing  no  antiseptic ; 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  has  a  deep  transverse  groove,  which 
allows  of  a  catheter  being  readily  lubricated  without  being 
touched  by  the  fingers. 

Vaccination  against  Hydrophobia  in  Parts— During 
the  year  1906,  773  persons  received  preventive  inocula- 
tions against  hydrophobia  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  {Ann.  de  VInst.  Pasteur,  June,  1907).  Two  of  the 
patients  succumbed  to  the  disease,  but  one  of  these  eases 
may  be  excluded  for  statistical  purposes,  since  hydrophobia 
manifested  itself  in  leas  than  a  fortnight  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treatment.  The  results,  therefore,  show  the 
very  low  mortality  of  0.13  per  cent.  In  173  oaseB,  one  of 
which  succumbed,  the  presence  of  rabies  in  the  animal 
which  infl  ctod  the  bite  was  confirmed  by  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  other  animals  which  were  bitten  or  were 
inoculated  with  a  portion  of  the  medulla.  In  396  uv  I 
the  existence  of  rabies  is  merely  recorded  as  being  '  oon- 
armed  by  veterinary  examination,"  and  in  the  remaining 

rabies  was  only  "  suspected."  All  but  25  of  th 
persona  treated  were  of  French  nationality,  and  of  the 
foreigners  22  came  from  Holland  and  1  from  England.  Ihe 
person  who  died  in  less  than  fifteen  days  after  treatment 
had  received  a  severe  penetrating  wound  on  the  face  ;  the 
other  fatal  case  had  been  severely  bitten  on  the  nose  on 
August  3r«,  was  treated  at  the  Institute  from  August  ota 
to  the  26th,  and  died  from  hydrophobia  on  October  Lstn. 
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PRACTICAL  DIETETIC-. 
Dr.  Wiley's  manual  on  Focds  and  their  Adulteration1  is, 
he  tells  us,  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  various 
food  products  in  common  use  in  their  natural  and  manu- 
factured conditions,  with  the  usual  adulterations  which 
have  been  found  therein,  in  order  to  afford  the  physician 
and  sanitarian  knowledge  ol  the  value  of  foods,  their 
proper  use  and  mode  of  inspection,  and  to  provide  the 
chemist  with  information  to  guide  him  in  his  work  of 
detecting  impurities.  The  volume  deals  only  with  solid 
foods,  but  a  second  is  promised  on  beverages.  The  first 
part  deals  with  animal  foods,  and  the  second  with 
vegetable  foods,  divided  under  various  headings,  such 
as  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
nuts,  fungi,  sugar,  honey,  and  infants'  and  invalids' 
foods.  In  an  appendix  are  given  the  standard 
regulations  and  decisions  respecting  various  articles 
of  food  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which,  if  not  of  equal  value  to  sanitaiians 
in  this  country,  yet  afford  useful  information,  and  may  be 
consuted  with  advantage  by  tho=e  who  are  concerned  in 
imperial  or  municipal  legislation.  Dr.  Wiley  is,  as  we 
might  exp^t,  a  sound  advocate  of  pure  food  and  an  enemy 
to  adulteration  and  misdescription,  but  so  much  has  been 
published  lately  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  reputation  of 
theAmeiican  meat  trade  and  of  American  officials  con- 
cerned with  it,  that  the  reader  may  consider  Dr.  Wiley  to 
be  somewhat  of  an  optimist,  and  a  greater  believer  in  the 
value  of  State  Government  inspection  than  the  system 
deserves.  He  seems  disposed  to  slur  over  some  serious 
que atisns,  such  as  the  alleged  prevalence  of  tri.hinosis 
among  American  pigs,  which  led  the  German  Government 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  hams  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  othe.  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him  in 
his  denuneiition  of  preservatives,  and  his  distinction 
between  "  natural  "  and  "artificial"  method;  of  preserva- 
tion, for  these,  after  ail,  seem  merely  the  old  and  the  new  ; 
th->t  is  to  say,  "  natural "  methods  are  the  application  of 
substances  which  have  been  in  long  use,  such  as  salt, 
smoke,  and  vinegar,  in  salting,  smoking,  and  pickling  ; 
while  the  "artificial  "  methods  are  attempts  to  apply  the 
knowledge  of  recently  acquired  preservatives  to  the 
same  ends.  The  plans  hitherto  adopted  for  employing 
these  modern  means  may  be  objectionable,  but  the  use 
of  preservatives  ought  not  to  be  sweepingly  condemned 
as  belonging  to  another  category  of  procedures  than 
that  in  which  salt  or  vinegar  or  wood  smoke  are 
employed,  but  it  is  right  that  new  methods  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  law  un.il  proved  to  be  harmless,  and  the 
onus  of  proof  should  rest  upon  those  who  desire  to  use 
them.  In  speaking  cf  dried  and  powdered  meats,  Dr. 
Wiley  refers  to  somatose,  which  consists  chiefly  of  albu- 
moses,  and  points  out  that  in  health  it  catnot  possibly 
present  any  advantage  over  fresh  meat,  while  for  theo- 
retical and  practical  reasons  it  is  less  valuable,  and  we 
may  add  that  albumose  and  peptones,  when  given  in  any 
quantity,  have  been  shown  to  produce  diarrhoea.  He 
refers  to  the  adulteration  of  meat  extracts  with  extracts 
of  yeast ;  there  is  a  preparation  manufactured  from  yeast 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  which  rarely 
reaches  the  public  under  its  own  name,  but  is  said  to  be 
sold  mainly  to  the  makers  of  meat  extracts  !  Dr.  Wiley 
emphasizes  the  small  nutritive  value  of  meat  extracts  and 
the  high  cost  of  the  nutriment  they  supply ;  some  contain 
no  creatin,  and  so  must  be  wholly  artificial ;  all  contain 
large  quantities  of  common  salt,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  30  per  cent ,  ij  that,  as  the  author  says — 

When  common  salt  can  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  per 
poand,  the  profit  on  the  transaction  is  one  which  ought  to 
make  the  business  exceedingly  attractive. 

Some  responsibility  rests  with  the  medical  profession  for 
favouring  the  employment  of  expensive  and  comparatively 
worthies*  preparations  in  the  place  of  what  could  be,  and 
ought  to  be.  prepared  at  a  tenth  of  their  cost  in  the 
kitchen.  Medical  men  should  know  the  truth  about 
them,  though  we  admit  that  their  widespread  use  is 
greatly  aided  by  nurses  who  fiad  them  convenient. 
The    lucrative    manipulation    of    butter    by    reehurning 

1Foodt  and  their  Adulteration.  By  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D  ,  Ph.D. 
London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1907.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  637  ;  11  coloured 
plates  and  86  illustrations.    21s.) 


it  with  milk  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  author's  notice,  or  at  least  he  does  not  men- 
tion it.  The  section  on  vegetables  and  fruits  includes 
many  that  are  not  met  with  in  our  markets  and 
others  that  are  little  used;  it  is  not  only  in  the  United 
States  that  olive  oil  is  largely  adulterated  with  oil  ex- 
pressed from  cotton  seed,  wor.h  about  a  fifth  of  the  price, 
but  we  were  not  aware  that  even  occasionally  the  one  was 
altogether  replaced  by  the  other.  The  chapter  on  invalids" 
food  is  short,  and  not  complimentary  ;  for,  while  admitting 
that  many  are  unobjectionable  in  their  composition,  the 
price  asked  for  them  is  held  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  materials  or  their  nutritive 
value.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  a  word  of  praise  may 
be  given  to  the  numerous  illustrations,  although  they  vary 
considerably  in  merit. 

Dr.  Langworthy,  In  his  essay  on  the  Use  of  F,uit  as 
Food,1  dwells  upon  the  immense  commercial  importance 
of  fruit  in  the  United  States,  the  total  value  in  1899  being, 
in  round  figures,  131,COO,000  dols.  Fruit  seems  to  be 
used  more  largely  by  American  families  than  by  us  in 
England  ;  in  California  there  are  people  who  live  on  fruit 
alone,  and  seem  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
health  and  in  fair  working  condition  upon  this  diet. 
Although  it  may  be  advisable,  as  Processor  Jaffa  has 
pointed  out,  to  wait  until  moie  data  have  been  obtained 
before  making  definite  statements  regarding  the  diges- 
tibility of  fruits  and  nuts,  enough  has  been  doEe  to  show 
that  they  are  almost  completely  digested,  and  have  a 
higher  nutritive  va'.ue  than  is  popularly  attribn'ed  to 
them.  The  essay  contains  a  valuable  table  giving  the 
chemical  composition  of  various  fruits  in  protein,  fa-,  and 
carbohydrates,  their  price  per  pound,  and  their  calorific 
value  as  compared  with  other  foods  in  common  use ;  from 
this  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  they  compare  favourably 
with  meat,  they  are  much  more  expensive  than  cereals 
and  potatoes. 

Dr.  Wait's  Studies  on  the  Digestibility  and  Xutritioe  Value 
of  Legumes'  tend  to  show  that  much  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  are  cooked  or  prepared,  but  that  when 
properly  cooked  and  not  eaten  in  excessive  quantities  the 
coefficient  of  digestibility  is  high.  Cooking  in  hard  water 
impairs  their  digestibility.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese 
methods  of  cooking  give  the  best  results ;  for  example, 
to/u,  a  soy  bean  preparation,  consisting  chiefly  of  bean 
protein  precipitated  in  combination  with  magnesium  and 
calcium  salts,  has  a  coefficient  of  digestibility  for  protein 
of  96  per  cent.,  fat  97  per  cent.,  carbohydrates  88  per  cent.; 
the  result  of  this  and  other  experiments  is  to  indicate 
that  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  of  special  preparations 
of  legumes  is  decidedly  greater  than  when  merely  cooked 
in  their  natural  condition.  The  author  undertook  a 
number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  digestibility  of 
certain  leguminous  vegetables  grown  in  the  Southern 
States,  known  generally  under  the  name  of  "clay  peas," 
with  the  result  that  he  found  these  peas,  especially  the 
variety  called  "  lady  peas,"  to  possess  a  relatively  high 
coefficient  of  digestibility.  As  they  have  a  pleasing 
flavour  and  can  be  prepared  for  the  table  in  many  appe- 
tizing ways,  they  compare  favourably  with  other  legumes, 
and  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  and  ueed,  both 
for  their  high  food  value  and  for  the  additional  variety  in 
diet  which  may  be  secured  by  their  help. 


THE  FORM  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
The  essay  of  Dr.  M.  Siximonds  on  the  form  and  position 
of  the  stomach  under  normal  and  abnormal  conditions*  is 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomical  position  of  the  organ,  for  he  has  reproduced 
forty-eight  photographs  of  the  position  of  the  viscera  in  as 
many  cases,  contrasting  the  position  of  the  normal  stomach 
in  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  with  the  variations  met  with 
in  youth,  in  old  age,  in  the  other  sex.  in  diseases  and 
deformities  of  the  stomach,  such  as  hourglass  contraction 

»  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food.  By  C.  T  Langworthy,  Ph.».  Washington: 
Government  Printin?  Offices.    1907. 

s  Studies  on  the  Diyettibilitu  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Legumes.  By 
Charles  E  Wait,  Ph!D.,  F.C.3.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
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or  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  the  vertebral  column,  or  the  bowel. 

Dr.  Simmonds,  who  is  pathological  prosector  at  the 
Hamburg  General  Hospital,  has  endeavoured  by  means 
of  photography  to  supply  clinicians  with  more  trustworthy 
data  than  they  had  possessed  on  the  position  of  the 
abdominal  organs,  and  with  this  object  in  view  has  photo- 
graphed hundreds  of  dead  bodits.  But  the  position  in  the 
opened  dead  body  is  admittedly  not  tbat  occupied  during 
life,  as  there  is  no  longer  the  resistance  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  the  muscular  action  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  or  the  play  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
photographs  were  taken  by  laying  thebjdy  on  thefloor  and 
directing  the  camera  vertically  downwards  over  it;  no 
comparison,  tberefo:e,  i3  fairly  to  be  made  between  BUch 
photographs  and  those  obtained  by  Roentgen  rays  from 
subjects  in  a  sitting  position.  The  work  of  Doyen, 
Luschka,  Meinert,  and  Rosenfeld  has  proved  that  the 
normal  position  of  the  stomach  is  vertical,  with  the 
smaller  curvature  running  at  first  from  right  to  left  and 
then  from  left  to  right,  but  Rieder's  results  showed  that 
there  is  often  a  bulging  of  the  pars  pylorica  so  that  a  part 
of  the  greater  curvature  lies  deeper  than  the  pylorus. 
According  to  Holzknecht  the  normal  stomach  is  a  narrow 
tube  like  a  cow's  horn  with  the  pylorus  at  the  lowest 
point  when  the  patient  is  erect,  but  he  admits  that  it  is 
exceptional  to  meet  with  this  form.  The  disadvantage  of 
frozen  or  formalin  sections  is  that  as  they  are  made  only 
in  a  small  number  of  subjects,  it  may  happen  that  they 
present  one  or  other  of  the  anomalies  frequently  encoun- 
tered. The  disadvantage  of  the  Eoentgen-ray  method  is 
that  it  only  shows  the  projection  of  the  stomach  outline 
in  the  front  view,  and  where  the  great  curvature  and  the 
lower  stomach  limit  do  not  coincide  it  cannot  show  the 
actual  shape  of  the  organ. 

The  results  of  the  numerous  examinations  made  by 
Simmonds  are  so  interesting  and  important  that  we  may 
briefly  ullude  to  some  of  them.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  stomach,  he  believes  that  there  is  not  one 
normal  shape,  but  that  several  different  shapes  occur  in 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy  persons  ;  and  that,  while  the 
funnel-shaped  stomach  with  the  pylorus  at  the  lower 
extremity  may  be  the  most  suitable,  the  hook-shaped 
stomach  is  the  more  common.  In  the  second  place,  he 
concludes  that  the  position  of  the  pylorus  and  Bm3ll 
curvature  varies  within  wide  limits,  although  the  former 
may  be  said  usually  to  hi  opposite  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  or  a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  yet  it  may  be  as  high 
as  the  twelfth  dorsal  or  as  low  as  the  second  lumbar.  The 
most  important  landmark  is  that  the  pylorus  is  covered 
normally  by  the  right  lobe  of  the  normal  liver ;  if  it  is 
uncovered  it  is  displaced.  Taking  this  position  of  the 
pylorus  as  his  standard,  he  finds  gastroptosis  less  frequent 
than  has  been  often  asserted.  In  males  between  15  and  50 
years  of  age  he  met  with  it  in  only  3  per  cent.,  but  in 
women  between  the  same  ages  in  50  per  cent. ;  in  children 
he  saw  it  scarcely  ever,  but  in  older  people  of  both  sexes 
it  is  more  frequent  decade  by  decade  as  life  advances. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  fixed,  and  if  it 
sinks  the  cardia  sinks  with  it,  but  the  diaphragm  does  not 
always  sink  in  gastroptosis.  Gastroptosis  is  usually  com- 
bined with  ectasy,  which  varies  greatly  in  degree,  but 
sometimes  the  stomach  is  not  dilated,  and  may  be 
abnormally  narrow ;  ectasy  does  not  cause  ptosis,  as  men, 
who  suffer  more  from  ectasy  than  women,  suffer  less  from 
ptosis,  but  on  the  other  hand  ptosis  may  cause  or  favour 
ectasy  by  kinking  the  duodenum ;  dilatation  of  the  duodenum 
is  not  uncommon  in  marked  gastroptosis  from  kinking, 
which  takes  place  at  the  junction  of  the  superior 
transverse  and  the  vertical  part. 

Enteroptosis  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  the  cause  nor  the 
result  of  displacement  of  the  stomach,  but  follows  from 
the  same  conditions ;  when  it  occurs  alone  it  is  due  to 
tight-lacing  and  constipation ;  but  if  the  bowel  be 
adherent  to  the  pelvis  it  may  pull  on  the  stomach  and 
cause  pto3is  ;  or  tumours  of  the  mesentery  may  drag  first 
upon  the  bowel  and  aftirwards  upon  the  stomach.  Curious 
displacements  of  the  stomach  may  occur  from  irregu- 
larities in  the  colon.  For  example,  the  colon  sometimes 
gets  behind  the  stomach  and  pushes  it  to  the  right,  and 
may  even  force  itself  between  the  diaphragm  and  stomacli 
so  as  to  lie  above  the  latter,  or  may  cover  it  up  so  that  the 
stomach  is  not  visible  from  the  front;  or  the  caecum  may 
be  dialooat?d  to  the  left  and  lie  above  the  bladder. 


True  hourglass  stomach  is  always  due  to  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  an  ulcer,  but  there  is  a  pseudo  form,  of  which  a 
good  photograph  is  given,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
irregular  muscular  action. 

Congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  in  infants  is  held  to 
be  the  result  of  persistent  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
pylorus  and  antrum,  to  which  the  muscular  hypertrophy 
is  secondary.  T..e  antrum  is  frequently  reduced  to  a 
narrow  canal  with  greatly  thickened  walls. 

Dr.  Simmonds  has  produced  a  book  of  value  In  no  way 
proportional  to  its  slender  size,  and  small  cost.  It  should 
bs  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach. 


PLASTIC  SURGERY. 
Opekatioxs  for  the  restoration  of  loat  parts,  such  as  the 
lip  and  the  nose,  have  been  known  to  surgeons  for 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  years,  but  their  results 
were  formerly  very  uncertain  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  suppuration.  The  better  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  necessary  for  primary  union  which 
has  followed  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic 
methods  has  enabled  such  operations  to  be  now 
undertaken  with  great  confidence  as  to  the  imme- 
diate result.  As  a  consequence  the  scope  of  plastic 
surgery  has  enormously  increased  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  so  that  now  Drs.  Nelaton  and  Ombredanne,  In 
their  book,  Les  Autoplastics,'  describing  the  plastic  opera- 
tions performed  on  the  lips,  cheeks,  ears,  trunk,  and  limbs, 
find  nearly  200  large  octavo  pages  none  too  many  for  the 
description  and  discussion  of  the  subject.  Rhinoplasty 
and  the  treatment  of  harelip  and  webbed  fingers  are  not 
included.  For  each  defect,  all  the  operations  of  importance 
are  carefully  described,  but  the  authors  very  properly 
state  in  each  case  which  ot  them  has  given  the  best  results 
in  their  practice,  and  should,  in  their  opinion,  be  the 
operation  of  choice.  The  numerous  diagrams  are  very 
clear,  and  admirably  serve  their  purpose. 

Cheiloplasty,  or  the  restoration  of  the  lips  after  their 
destruction  by  accidental  injury  and  surgical  operation,  is 
a  proceeding  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  only  desirable 
for  cosmetic  reasons,  but  also  on  account  of  the  salivary 
incontinence  and  other  evils  which  result  from  this  defect, 
especially  when  it  affects  the  lower  lip,  as  is  so  often  the 
case.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  after  the  removal 
of  a  malignant  growth  involving  the  lip,  immediate  recon- 
struction should  be  attempted  ;  although  so  late  as  1889 
Dupuytren,  following  more  ancient  authorities,  was 
opposed  to  it.  Of  the  three  methods  of  autoplasty  of  the 
lower  lip,  the  French  plan  of  flap  sliding  offers  the  advan- 
tage of  exposing  the  submaxillary  lymph  glands,  and 
facilitates  their  removal.  Althoagh  cheiloplasty  occupies 
half  the  book,  the  remaining  subjects  are  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  authors'  open  method  of  dressing  Thiersch's 
grafts  is  worthy  of  an  extended  trial ;  in  the  one  case  in 
which  we  have  seen  it  used,  the  result  was  very  good. 
This  book,  like  too  many  of  those  which  issue  from  the 
French  press,  has  no  index. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
In  his  sixth  edition  of  The  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy,6 Professor  Halliburton  has  again  subjected  the 
book  to  a  thorough  revision.  He  has  found  it  necessary 
to  rewrite  a  good  many  parts  of  the  text,  especially  in 
relation  to  increased  knowledge  of  the  proteins  and  of  the 
way  they  are  utilized  in  the  body.  The  sections  relating 
to  blood  coagulation  and  to  respiration  have  been  much 
enlarged,  to  include  the  results  of  recent  research.  Pro- 
fessor Halliburton  has  great  powers  of  lucid  exposition, 
and  this  is  nowhere  better  evidenced  than  in  the  new  and 
admirable  account  he  gives  of  a  subject  generally  found 
difficult  by  the  student— the  tension  of  gases  in  fluids. 
Discussing  Chittenden's  assertion  that  most  of  us  eat  too 
much  proteid  by  half,  he  says :  "  In  diamond  mining  a 
large  quantity  of  earth  must  be  crushed  to  obtain  the 
precious  stones.  It  may  be  that  among  the  many  cleavage 
products  of  protein  the  majority  may  be  compared  to  this 
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waste  earth,  and  we  get  rid  of  thern  aa  quickly  as  possible 
in  the  excretions,  but  some  few  maybe  unusually  precious 
for  protein  synthesis  in  the  body."  This  is  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  fastens  on  to  the  student  mind. 

Professor  Milrov  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Milroy  have  published 
a  second  edition  of  their  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry." 
This  is  a  very  well-arranged  book.  The  practical  exer  • 
ci8es  are  well  chosen,  and  the  details  of  tiie  methods 
carefully  thought  out  and  clearly  desctibed.  The  authors 
recognize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  giving  in  such  a  book 
no  more  and  no  less  than  can  be  carried  out  by  a  class  of 
students.  They  have  in  this  edition  placed  within 
brackets  such  methods  as  appear  more  suitable  for  an 
advanced  class  or  for  demonstration.  Excellent  tables 
are  given  in  the  appendix  for  the  examination  of  unknown 
substances,  together  with  some  useful  tables  of  solutions, 
weights  and  measures,  etc ,  and  plates  of  crystals  and 
spsctra. 

We  fancy  that  the  medical  student  will  fight  shy 
of  a  volume  of  over  400  pages  dealing  with  physio- 
logical chemistry,  which  after  ail  is  only  one  branch  of  one 
of  the  numerous  subjects  he  has  to  become  acquainted  with. 
The  bulkiness  of  the  volume"  is,  however,  mainly  due  to 
the  large  type  selected.  There  are  many  smaller  books 
which  contain  almost  as  much  information.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  book  supplies  a  want,  considering 
how  numerous  and  excellent  are  the  bocks  we  already 
possess  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  The  only  claim  to 
originality  that  Dr.  Hawk  makes  is  in  the  order  in  which 
the  various  subjects  are  taken.  Every  teacher  has  his 
own  views  on  such  minor  matters.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  excellent;  the  text  is  lucidly  written,  the  illus- 
trations as  a  rule  are  admirably  selected,  and  the  matter 
is  fully  up  to  date,  although  in  the  account  given  of  blood- 
coagulation  we  find  no  mention  of  thrombo-kinase.  We 
note  that  the  author  still  prefers  the  term  "proteid"  to 
"  protein,"  in  spite  of  the  recent  attempt  made  to  secure 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  by  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
name  for  albuminous  substances.  At  the  present  day  the 
chemistry  of  albumin  and  its  allies  is  a  subject  that 
naturally  excites  attention,  and  we  find  it  treated  with 
special  care.  The  book  aims  at  being  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  theoretical  guide ;  but  the  practical  exercises  are 
mixed  up  with  the  theoretical  matter  in  a  haphazard  way 
which  students  will  find  rather  confusing. 


BILHAF.ZIOSIS. 
As  stated  in  the  preface,  Mr.  Madden's  monograph/  upon 
Bilharziosis  gives  a  summary  of  the  knowledge  derived 
from  recent  work  in  Cairo,  and  he  acknowledges  his  great 
indebtedness  to  his  colleagues  at  the  Cairo  Medical 
School,  on  whose  work  and  experience  he  has  largely 
drawn.  A  sketch  oi  the  natural  history  of  the  ScMstoio- 
mum  haematobium  is  condensed  from  Professor  Looss's 
well-known  descriptions,  mostly  in  German  textbooks, 
and  the  author  adopts  the  views  of  the  latter  in  supposing 
that  the  miracidium  probably  enters  the  human  host 
directly  by  the  skin  instead  of  by  the  mouth,  inside  a 
mollusc,  as  was  once  believed  by  the  analogy  of  some 
other  trematodes.  Again,  it  is  suggested,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Sambon's  belief  to  the  contrary,  that  both  the 
termlnal-spined  and  the  lateral- spined  eggs  of  the  worm 
belong  to  only  one  genus,  the  difference  in  shape  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  eggs  with  the  lateral  spines  are 
laid  by  immature  worms,  in  unusual  sites  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  liver,  before  they  have  learned  the  art  of 
producing  the  normal,  terminal-spined  eggs.  The 
clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease,  which  are  mostly 
surgical  in  character,  are  partly  reproduced  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Milton,  and  partly  from  the 
author's  own  experience.  The  changes  in  morbid 
anatomy,  including  the  well-known  "  sandy  patches"  due 

'  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Milrov  and  Professor 
T.  H.  llilroy.  Second  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London :  W.  Green 
and  Sons.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  211  ;  8  plates.    5s  ) 

8  Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  Philip  B.  Hawk.  Demonstrator 
of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Oniveraty  of  Pennsylvania.  London: 
J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1907.  (Eoy.  Svo,  pp.  430;  6  coloured  plates, 
126  figures  in  the  text,  of  which  12  are  coloured.    16s.) 

» Bilharziosis.  By  Frank  Cole  Madden,  M.D.Melb..  F.R  C.S.Eng., 
Professor  of  Surgery.  Egyptian  Government  School  of  Medicine. 
Senior  Surgeon  Kasr-cl-Amy  Hospital,  Cairo.  London,  etc.:  Cassell 
and  Co.    19J7.    (Pp.  78,  illustrated.  3s.  6d.  net.) 


to  a  deposit  of  eggs,  fibrosis,  and  papillomata,  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  work  lately  done  by  Professor  Symmers 
and  Dr.  A.  R.  Ferguson.  The  papillomata,  which  are  best 
seen  in  the  rectum  and  descending  colon,  but  which  may 
also  occur  in  the  bladder,  are  directly  continuous  with 
the  submucous  tissue,  in  which,  at  the  extreme  base  of 
the  papilloma,  a  coupled  pair  of  worms  may  sometimes  be 
found. 

The  core  itself  is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  in  which 
lymphocytes  predominate,  and  numbers  of  ova  are  scattered 
irregularly  throughout  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  certain 
places  the  ova  come  right  up  to  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
papilloma. 

The  ordinary  changes  in  the  kidney  due  to  this  disease— 
hydronephrosis  and  pyonephrosis— are,  of  course,  men- 
tioned; but  Mr.  Madden  states,  in  addition,  that  a  variety 
of  interstitial  nephritis  of  bilharzial  origin  has  been 
described.  We  also  note  that,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
renal  colic  is  comparatively  uncommon  in  Egypt ;  but  if 
this  is  the  case,  we  are  surprised  that  special  remedies  for 
this  symptom  are  to-day  in  use  ameng  the  Egyptians,  and 
have  apparently  been  regularly  employed  by  them  since 
the  days  of  Rhazes.  The  twenty-four  excellent  photo- 
graphs from  the  hospital  and  school  collection  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  this  work,  which  will  be  found 
extremely  use ful  to  students  and  others  in  Egypt,  and  to 
all  those' in  any  country  who  wish  for  an  easy  introduc- 
tion to  a  most  complex  subject.  Ooe  of  the  vexed 
questions  which  is  not  yet  settled  is  how  far  cancer  occurs 
as  an  occasional  complication  of  bilharzial  disease  of  the 
bladder.  Clinically  and  histologically,  the  dense  fibrcus 
growths,  sometimes  of  stony  haidness,  in  and  around  the 
bladder,  suggest  nothing  but  cancer,  yet  doubt  not 
unnaturally  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  find  no 
secondary  deposit  in  the  neighbouring  glands,  nor  in  other 
organs  of  the  body,  at  an  autopsy.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended is  that  of  previous  authors,  except  that  an 
exploratory  laparotomy  is  recommended  in  certain  cases 
where  the  disease  has  infected  the  intestinal  tract.  Mr. 
Madden,  by  a  simple  enterotomy  over  the  site  of  the  mass 
in  the  bowel,  has  removed  some  papillomata  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  paragraphs  and  photographs  relating 
to  this  disease  in  the  female  generative  organs  are  a 
complete  answer  to  those  who  still  wonder  whether 
bilharziosi3  ever  affects  girls  and  women. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


Mr.  Harold  Burrows  has  written  a  short  manual  on 
abdominal  surgery  for  the  use  of  nurses.1  He  gives  a  clear 
and  simple  account  of  the  symptoms  met  with  in  abdo- 
minal disease,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  commoner 
affections  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  are  submitted  to 
surgical  treatment.  The  book  aims  at  enabling  a  nurse  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  course  of  events  in  her 
"  abdominal  cases  "  and  an  understanding  of  the  treat- 
ment. One  important  chapter,  that  on  preparation  for 
abdominal  section,  might  well  be  amplified:  it  is  too 
sketchy  to  be  of  much  value.  With  this  exception  the 
bock  is  well  suited  to  its  purpose  and  is  a  useful  addition 
to  the  list  of  nurses'  manuals. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Herman's  First  Lines  in  Md 
u-i/ery-  brings  this  useful  little  work  quite  up  to  date. 
Only  slight  alterations  have  been  required  in  the  text,  but 
there  is  an  additional  chapter  giving  the  rules  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Bosrl  with  explanatory  notes.  This 
will  be  found  veTy  useful  by  the  midwives,  for  whom  and 
for  junior  students  the  book  is  intended.  The  book  is  a 
model  of  what  an  elementary  handbook  on  a  complex  sub- 
ject should  be  ;  necessarily  dogmatic,  it  is  always  clear  and 
concise,  and  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  half-know- 
ledge of  matters  which  the  student  will  have  to  study 
exhaustively  later  on.  It  is,  however,  disappointing  to 
find  no  mention  of  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
elevation  of  the  limbs,  etc.,  in  the  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  post-par  turn  haemorrhage,  as  in  the  hands  or  a 
student  or  midwife  these  measures  are  more  likely  to  prove 
effectual,  and  are  far  less  fraught  with  danger,  than  the 


i  A  Manual  for  Xurscs  on  Abdominal  Surgery  By  Harold  Burrows 
MB  FK.CS.  London:  The  Scientific  Press,  Limited.  1907, 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  142.     Figs.  14.    2s.  €d.) 

By  G.  Ernest  Herman.  MB..  F  R  C.P, 
New  edition.  London  :  Cassell  and  Co  ,  Limited.  1907.  (Fcap.  Svo. 
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introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus  and  bimanual 
pressure. 

Dr.  Hadley's  book  en  Nursing'  is  already  so  well  and 
favourably  known  that  the  second  edition  had  but  to  be 
announced  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Dr.  Hadley 
manages  to  tell  just  what  ia  needful,  while  avoiding  the 
dangers  of  "a  little  learning''  with  the  assured  touch  of 
the  true  artist.  The  book  is  full  of  apparently  small 
details,  which  will  well  repay  the  study  not  only  of  nurses, 
but  of  the  many  young  men  who  find  themselves  suddenly 
faced  with  the  conditions  of  general  practice  with  nothing 
but  a  hospital  training  behind  them.  The  appendix  on 
sick-room  cookery  is  hardly  full  enough  to  be  of  much 
practical  use,  and  might  be  expanded  with  advantage  in  a 
future  edition  ;  the  labelling  of  the  bones  in  the  frontis- 
piece, which  represents  the  human  skeleton,  requires 
revision.  It  may  be  pedantic  to  object  to  the  mandible 
being  labelled  "  maxilla,"  but  the  young  probationer  who 
consults  this  cut  might  well  be  puzzled  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  pelvis  to  its  component  parts.  With  these 
exceptions  the  book  is  clearness  itself,  andmakes  interesting 
and  attractive  reading  throughout. 

Dr.  Ltjther  Gulick's  work  on  The  Efficient  Life 4  is 
addressed  to  the  lay  public,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  inform  the  average  medical  man,  the  latter 
may  confidently  recommend  it  to  his  patients.  There  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  in  the  boc  k  to  which  the  most  captious 
could  take  exception  ;  tut  even  195  pages  of  the  obvious 
is  apt  to  produce  a  sense  of  surfeit  in  the  reader.  Tl  is 
feeling  is  certainly  relieved  by  the  vigorous  Americanisms 
which  are  scattered  about  the  pages.  For  instance,  it  is 
illuminating  to  learn  that  people  take  to  drugs  and 
stimulants  because  they  "  seem  to  give  Nature  a  boost.'' 
On  the  whole  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is  theauthoi's 
definition  of  "worry "'  as  "  nothing  but  a  diluted,  dribbling 
fear,  long  drawn  out." 

The  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  American  Ctimatolo- 
gical  Association  for  the  Tear  1906s  contains  a  great  number 
of  short  articles,  many  of  thf  m  relating  as  much  to  medi- 
cine in  general  as  to  climatotherapy  in  particular.  In 
regard  to  tuberculosis,  Dr.  C.  L.  Minor  writes  on  the 
apical  outline  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  Dr.  F.  M.  Pottenc.er 
alludes  to  small  round  bodies  in  the  sputum  ("  splitter  "), 
which  he  regards  as  developmental  forms  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  ;  Dr.  R  A.  Clefman  deals  with  the  State  segrega- 
tion of  consumptives  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Elliott  investigates  the 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sana- 
toriums  ;  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Glasgow  refers  to  the  patient's 
temperament  as  a  factor  in  choostrg  the  place  for  treat- 
ment. In  regard  to  climatology  and  hydrology,  pape-s  on 
St.  Moritz,  the  Irish  Riviera,  and  the  waters  of  Fiuggi 
show  that  the  American  are  not  the  only  health  resorts 
considered  by  the  Association. 

The  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  Gadd's  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia"  contains  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
poison  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
the  tabular  summary  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  its  appen- 
dices given  in  previous  editions.  It  is  a  useful  little 
book  for  the  pocket,  especially  for  students. 

The  tenth  annual  edition,  Paton's  List  of  Schools  and 
Tutors,7  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  stouter  than  previous 
issues.  It  contains  particulars,  more  or  less  in  the  form  of 
advertisements,  of  many  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
separate  list  of  physical  training  colleges,  and  several 
classified  indices.  Altogether  it  is  a  convenient  volume 
but  not  complete. 

»  Surtinrj :  General,  Hedieal,  'and  flurgicdl.  With  Appendix  on  Sick' 
mom  Cookery  and  nictinnarv  of  Medical  Terms.  liv  Wilfrid  J. 
Hadley,  M.  11 .  F.K.O.P.,  etc  Second  edition.  London:  J.  ami  A 
Churchill     1907.    (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  384.    3s.  6d  ) 

•  The  Efrimi  LiL-  Bv  Luther  H.  Gullet,  MP,  London  :  Wi,i. 
Helnemann.    1907.    (Post8vo.  pp  211.    3s.  M  1 

itacttnns-afiht   1  .  .,.  Volume  xxit. 

Philadelphia  :  Printed  1  listton.    1906.    (Mod.  3vo,  pp.  32J  ; 

■with  general  Index  to  Cue  Hral  twenty  one  volumes,  pp.  60  1 

«  1    >■■//,, .,,-m  ,,/■  ihr  British  /'■■.■■  By  H.  Wippoll  Qadd, 

F.C.8.    Sixth  edition.    London  :  Hailllere,  Tludall,  and  Cox.    (Demy 
32mo,  pp  227.    is) 

'  Loudon  :  J.  and  J.  Paton.  Educational  Advertising  Agents.    Is.  6d. 


Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  63,  Cornhill,  London, 
E.C.,  have  issued  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  microscopes 
and  microscopical  apparatus,  including  appliances  for 
photomicrography.  Appended  to  the  catalogue  are  some 
hints  on  the  use  of  micrnpropic  apparatus  more  especially 
with  regard  to  illumination. 


THE   COMPOSITION   OF   CERTAIN 
SECRET   REMEDIES.* 

VIT.— BLOOD  PURIFIERS. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  connect  a  great  variety  of  diseases 
with  the  condition  of  the  blood,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  as  a  rule  the  makers  of  any  kind  of  quack 
medicine  find  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  almost  any 
disease  that  can  be  named  takes  its  rise  in  the  organs  or 
system  which  their  own  particular  nostrum  is  professed 
to  benefit.  The  claims  made  for  some  of  the  following 
naturally  do  not  fail  In  comprehensiveness;  among  other 
complaints,  ringworm  and  itch  appear  to  be  regarded  as 
disorders  of  the  blood. 

Clarke's  World  famed  Blood  Mixture. 
Prepared  only  by  the  Lincoln   and  Midland  Counties 
Drug  Company,  Lincoln,  England.    Price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle, 
containing  8i  fluid  ounces. 

The  following  passages  are  quoted  from  a  pamphlet 
enclosed  with  the  bottle : 

No  matter  what  the  symptoms  may  be,  the  real  cause  of  a 
large  proportion  of  all  diseases  is  bad  blood.  Clarke's  World- 
famed  Blood  Mixture  is  not  recommended  to  cure  every 
disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  that  it  will  cot  cure  ; 
but  it  is  a  guaranteed  cure  for  all  blood  diseases.  ...  It  never 
fails  to  cure  Scrofula,  Scurvy.  Scrofulous  Sores,  GlandularSwel!- 
ings  and  Sores,  Cancerous  Ulcers,  Bad  Legs,  Secondary  Sym- 
ptoms, Syphilis,  Piles,  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Dropsy,  Black-heads 
or  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Sore  Eyes,  Eruptions  of  the  Skin  and 
Blood,  and  Skin  Diseases  of  every  description. 
On  the  label  it  is  stated : 

The  Mixture  Is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free 
from  anything  iEJuricus  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  which  all  Pills  and  most  Medicines  sold  for  the 
above  diseases  contain. 

Directions :  The  mixture  must  be  taken  about  half-an-hour 
after  meals,  in  the  following  doses  : — 
For  Adult  Males. — One  table-spoonful  four  times  a  day. 
,,  Adult  Females. — One  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 
,,   Children  over  15  years  of  age — Two  tea-spoonfuls  three 

times  a  day. 
,,    Under  12  years.—  From  half  to  ODe  tea-spoonful,  accord- 
ing to  age,  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  sugar. 
Analysis  showed  the  mixture  to  contain  1.5  per  cent  of 
potassium  iodide,  1.2  per  cent,  of  sugar  (partly  inverted), 
1.6  per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  traces  of  chloroform 
and  ammonia,  a  brown  colour    being  given   by  a  small 
quantity  of  what  was  evidently  burnt  sugar.    The  com- 
position of  8  oz.  is  thus : 

Potassium  iodide       52.5  gr. 

Spirit  of  sal  volatile 10  minims 

Spirit  of  chloroform 67      ,, 

Simple  syrup 50       ,, 

Burnt  sugar      q  s. 

Water  to 8  fluid  oz. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients,  l^d. 

Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  American  Sarsaparilla. 

Supplied  by  Dean,  Steel,  and  Co.,  London,  sole  pro- 
prietors. Price  2s.  6d.  per  bottle,  holding  a  little  under 
9  fiuiti  ounces. 

On  the  wrapper  it  is  stated : 

This  Sarsaparilla  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  blood  and  general 
juices  of  the  system,  it  effects  the  most  salutary  changes  in 
disease  ;  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  all  scorbutic  disorders, 
chronic  sore  eyes,  rheumatism,  piles,  liver  complaints,  ery- 
sipelas, all  blotches  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  ;  In  short,  It 
removes  every  impurity  of  the  blood,  and  all  humours  and 
morbid  collections  of  the  body. 

The  directions  given  on  the  label  are : 

Take  half  a  wine-glassful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  an  hour 
before  or  after  meals.  Perrons  very  weak  and  debilitated  may 
begin  with  a  table-spoonful  and  increase  the  dose  as  the 
patient  recovers  health  and  strength.  It  is  better  to  take  it 
without  the  addition  of  water. 

Analysis  showed  100  fluid  parts  of  the  liquid  to  contain 
18.2  parts  of  solids,  of  which  5  5  parts  were  sugar  (partly 
inverted)  and  2  5  ash,  the  remainder  beirjg  of  the  nature 
of  a  vegetable  extract.  The  mineral  constituents  were 
only  those  common  to  the  ash  of  most  drugs,  and  no 
metallic  salts  were  found  in  medicinal  doses  ;  nothing  of 
alkaloidal  nature  was  present.  The  mixture  contained  8.1 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol.  A  vegetable  preparation 
of  this  kind,  containing  no  definite  active  principle  that 

"  Previous  articles  of  this  sorie-s  were  puhlisJied  in  the  following 
issues  of  the  BBITISH  MEDIOAl  Journal:  1904,  vol.  ii.  p.  1585;  1906, 
vol  ii,  pp.  27,  1645 ;  1907,  vol.  1,  p.  213  ;  vol.  II,  pp.  24,  150,  209,  393. 
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can  be  identified,  is  of  course  not  capable  of  being  referred 
with  certainty  to  the  vaiious  drugs  from  which  it  may 
have  been  prepared ;  a  study  of  Its  general  properties,  and 
a  series  of  careful  comparisons,  pointed  to  the  present 
mixture  being  of  similar  nature  to  the  official  liquor 
sartae  compesitus  concentrates,  but  without  liquorice, 
and  with  the  addition  of  sugar :  the  drugs  in  the  official 
preparation  (besides  liquorice)  are  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 
guaiacum  wood,  and  mezereon.  A  liquor  prepared  in  this 
manner,  with  the  alcohol  reduced  to  the  amount  found  in 
the  mixture  under  examination  and  the  aroma  slightly 
increased  by  adding  a  little  additional  oil  of  sassafras, 
agreed  fairly  well  both  in  general  properties  and  the 
results  of  examination  with  the  medicine  under 
consideration. 

Munyon's  Blood  Cure. 

Supplied  by  Munyon's  Homoeopathic  Home  Remedy 
Co.,  Regent  House,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.  Price  Is. 
per  bottle.  The  label  bears  the  words  "  Manufactured  in 
V.S.  of  America."    On  the  outer  package  it  is  stated  : 

It  eradicates  all  Impurities  from  the  Blood,  and  cares 
Scrofuiitic  Erupiious,  hash  on  the  Scalp,  Scald  Head,  Itching 
and  Burning,  and  any  form  of  Unhealthy,  Blotchy,  Pimply,  or 
Scaly  Skin  ; 

and  similar  claims  are  put  forward  on  the  label  and  in  a 
circular  enclosed  with  the  bottle. 

The  bottle  contained  about  200  pellets  or  pilules,  of 
average  weight  of  i  grain.  These  consisted  of  sugar; 
careful  search  was  made  for  smali  quantities  of  medica- 
ment, but  no  other  ingredient  could  be  detected. 
Quantitative  determination  of  the  sugar  showed  just 
100  per  cent. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  pilules,  one  thirtieth  of  a  penny. 

Harvey's  Blood  Pills. 

Sole  Proprietors :  Harvey's  Blood  Pill  Company, 
Llanelly,  S.  Wales.  Price  Is.  lid.  a  bottle,  containing 
twenty  pills. 

The  label  and  the  enclosed  circular  bear  the  picture  of  a 
man's  head,  with  the  words,  ,;  Harvey.  Discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood";  with  the  evident  implication 
that  the  Harvey  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  also  discovered  or  invented  these  blood  pills. 

The  modest  claims  made  in  the  circular  include  the 
following : 

Harvey's  Blood  Pills  for  Skin  Diseases.  An  Unfailing 
Remedy  For  Scurvy  Sores  !  Harvey's  Blood  Pills  For  Scrofu- 
lous Sorps  A  Certain  Remedy  For  Ulcerated  Legs  !  Harvfy's 
Blood  Pills  For  Sluggish  Liver.  The  Surest  Remedy  F  it 
Ringworm  1  Harvey's  Blood  Pills  for  Ery-dpelas.  The 
Quickest  Remedy  For  Itch  !  Harvey's  Blood  Pills  for  Boils. 
An  Effective  Remedy  for  Eruptions  !  Harvev's  Blood  Pills  for 
Rheumatism.     The  Safest  Remedy  for  Piles  ! 

Harvey's  Blood  Pills  are  purely  Vegetable,  and  contain  the 
best  properties  of  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  Burdock,  and 
Quinine.     They  are  Warranted  Free  From  Mercury. 

Harvey's  Blood  Pills  fortify  the  feeble,  restore  the  invalid  to 
health,  and  do  good  in  all  cases.  All  sufferers  should 
immediately  have  recourse  to  these  celebrated  Pills. 

Harvey's  Blood  Pills  are"  specially  "  suitable  for  Females. 
They  remove  all  impurities. 

Somewhat  lengthy  directions  are  given  for  diet,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  taking  the  pills,  in  various  caEes  ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  usual  dose  is : 

For  a  male  adult,  one  Pill  three  times  a  day;  a  female  adult, 
one  Pill,  twice  a  day  ;  children  one  Pill  at  bed-time. 

The  pills  are  coated  with  French  chalk,  coloured  red 
externally  ;  when  deprived  of  their  coating,  the  average 
weight  was  2  76  grains.  Analysis  showed  them  to  contain 
quinine  equivalent  to  17  3  per  cent,  of  the  crystalline 
sulphate,  21  7  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide,  small  proDor- 
tions  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  liquorice,  and  vegetable 
extract  or  extracts.  A  mass  prepared  from  the  following 
formula  agreed  closely  with  the  pills  in  general  properties 
and  in  results  on  analysis  in  various  ways. 

Quinine  sulphate          17  grains 

Potassium  iodide          22  ,, 

Powdered  rhubarb        16  ,, 

Powdered  liquorice       8  ,, 

Extract  of  sarsaparilla 12  „ 

Extract  of  burdock       12  ,, 

Extract  of  taraxacum 12  „ 

Divided  into  36  piils. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  for  twenty  pills,  three 
farthings. 


PBOrtn^u.t  O.  Phelps  Bbowbi's  Blood  Purifier. 

Prepared  by  Professor  O.  Phelps  Brown,  60,  Chandos 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Price  2s.  9d,  a  bottle, 
containing  six  fluid  ounces. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  on  the  label : 

ThiB  medicine  is  a  conoeutrated  preparation  of  Rock  Rose 
and  Stillineia,  combined  with  other  plants,  well  known  for 
their  specified  action  on  the  blood,  which  makes  a  compound 
medicine,  that  has  never  been  equalled,  and  will  be  hard  to 
surpass  in  the  scientific  future.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full 
account  of  its  virtues  and  cleansing  capacities  on  this  label, 
and  the  Prof,  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  britfly  stating 
that  it  is  au  infallible  remedy  for  All  Disaases  of  the  Blood, 
be  they  Constitutional,  Hereditary,  or  of  Recent  Contraction. 
Nearly  every  ailment  known  to  the  medical  faculty  is  In  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  dependect  for  its  appearance  and  its 
virulence  upon  a  Disease  of  the  Blood  Ulcers,  Tumours, 
Scrofula  Bunches,  Fistula,  Piles,  Painful  Eruptions,  indeed  all 
afflictions  manifested  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  are 
the  consequences  of  diseased  blood.  Many  terrible  maladies, 
which  take  the  shape  of  iLternal  Inflammation,  Sores,  etc., 
and  appear  in  the  form  of  Fevers,  Aches,  Spellings,  Glandular 
Disturbances,  Mental  Derangement,  and  General  Debility,  also 
proceed  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that,  with 
Pure  Blood  and  R;gular  Bowels,  no  individual  ever  can  be 
permanently,  seriously,  or  dangerousiy  ill,  if  ill  at  all. 

DoBe. — For  Adults,  one  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day 
before  eating.  For  Children,  the  dose  must  be  reduced  to  a 
tea-spoonful. 

Analysis  showed  100  fluid  parts  of  the  liquid  to  contain 
19.7  parts  of  solids,  of  which  15.5  parts  were  sugar  (partly 
inverted);  a  good  deal  of  mucilage  was  present,  but  no 
alkaloid  and  no  mineral  substance  except  the  small  quan- 
tity of  ash  always  present  in  vegetable  extracts;  alcohol 
was  present  to  the  extent  of  23  per  cent,  by  volume. 
Evidence  was  obtained  of  the  probable  presence  of  a 
preparation  of  stillingia,  but  this  drug  does  not  contain 
any  active  principle  by  which  it  can  be  certainly  identi- 
fied. Rock  rose  (Cistus  canadensis)  has  been  used  to  some 
slight  extent  medicinally,  but  no  particular  virtues  appear 
to  have  been  assigned  to  it ;  it  is,  however,  described  as 
bitter  and  astringent.  The  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  extractive 
matter  present  in  the  mixture  under  consideration 
showed  neither  bitterness,  astringency,  or  aDy  other 
property  by  which  it  could  be  identified,  or  which  would 
indicate  any  medicinal  quality. 

Hood's  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

Supplied  by  C.  I.  Hood  and  Co.,  Limited,  34,  Snow  Hill, 
London,  E.G.  Made  in  America  by  C.  I.  Hood  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  U.SA.  Price  Is.  lid.  per  bottle,  containing  2i  fluid 
ounces. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  on  the  covering  ol 
the  bottle : 

A  trial  bottle  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  real 
merit  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  will  enable  everybody  to  test 
its  wonderful  power  in  restoring  and  invigorating  the  whol6 
system,  in  renovating  and  enriching  the  blood,  in  giving  an 
appetite  and  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  in  pradicatiog  and  curing 
Scrofula,  Serofuloni  Humors,  Scald  Head.  Syohilitic  Affec- 
tions, Cancerous  Humois.  RiDgivorms,  Salt  Rheum,  Boils, 
Pimples  and  Humors  on  the  Face,  Catarrh,  Headache,  Dizzi- 
ness, F<iintness  at  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Pains  in  the 
Back,  Female  Weakness,  General  Debility,  Costiveness, 
Biliousness,  and  all  diseases  arisiDg  from  an  impure  state  or 
low  condition  of  the  blood.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  designed  to 
act  upon  the  blood,  and  through  that  upon  all  the  organs  and 
tisanes  of  the  body.  It  has  a  specific  action  also  upon  the 
secretions  and  excretions,  and  assists  nature  to  expel  from  the 
system  all  humors,  impure  particles  and  effete  matter 
through  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kioneys,  and  the  skin.  It 
effectually  aids  weak,  impaired,  and  debilitated  organs, 
invigorates  the  nervous  system,  tones  and  strengthens  the 
digestive  organs,  and  imparts  new  life  and  energy  to  all  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  peculiar  point  of  this  medicine  is 
that  it  strengthens  and  builds  up  the  system  while  it  eradicates 
disease. 

In  a  pamphlet  enclosed  with  the  bottle  it  is  stated  : 

It  is  carefullv  prepared  from  Sarsaparilla,  Dandelion,  Man- 
drake, Dock,  Pipsissewa,  Juniper  Berries,  and  other  valuable 
vegetable  remedies,  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  as  to  retain  the 
full  curative  value  of  each  ingredient  used. 

The  dose  is  given  as, 

Adult,  i,  to  2  teaspoonfuls  ;  usual  dose  1  teaspoonfnl  three 
times  a  day  ;  children,  less,  according  to  age. 

Analysis  showed  it  to  contain,  in  100  parts  by  measure1 
potassium  iodide  1.7  parts  (7i  grains  in  1  fluid  oz ),  anc 
sugars    (partly     inverted)    9.1    parts  ;     the    total    solids 
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amounted  to  12.8  parts,  thus  leaving  2.0  parts  ol 
vegetable  extract  per  100  fluid  parts.  Liquor  earsae 
compositus  concentratua  of  the  B.P.  contains  about 
21  parts  of  solids  in  100  fluid  parts,  so  that  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  amounts  of  extracts  of  "  Sarsaparilla, 
Dandelion,  Mandrake,  Dock,  Pipsissewa,  Juniper  Berries, 
and  other  valuible  vegetable  remedies"  in  this  mixture 
are  not  large.  The  liquid  has  a  somewhat  aromatic  odour 
and  taate,  in  which  oil  of  juniper  could  not  be  detected, 
nor  was  it  recognizable  on  distillation  ;  none  of  the  other 
ingredients  mentioned  is  capable  of  being  identified  in 
sach  a  mixture.  No  alkaloid  was  present,  and  careful 
search  for  other  likely  iogredients  gave  only  negative 
reiulti.  The  mixture  contained  19.6  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  aljohol. 

Hughes's  Blood  Pills. 

Maker  :  Jacob  Hughes,  Penarth,  Cardiff.  Price  Is.  lid. 
per  box  containing  thirty  pills. 

These  are  described  on  the  label  a  3  '■  For  all  Blood, 
Skin,  and  Nerve  Diseases/'  In  a  circular  enclosed  with  the 
box  there  ia  a  dissertation  on  the  functions  and  composi- 
tion of  the  bload,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

The  Blooi  being  therefore  the  Life  of  the  living  Body,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  it  is  poisoned,  you  poison  the  whole 
system,  and  eventually  destroy  the  life  of  the  man.  When  the 
blood  is  chilled,  or  distempered  through  breathing  impure  air, 
unhealthy  food,  eto.,  it  at  once  gets  disturbed,  and  breeds 
disease  in  some  form  or  other.  This  is  the  cause  of  Blast, 
Scurvy.  Piles.  Bails,  King's  Evil,  Swollen  Glands,  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Eyes  and  Lids,  Pains  in  the  Sides,  Back,  and 
Kidneys,  Cough,  Bronchitis.  Pleurisy,  Rheumatism,  Wounds 
in  the  Legs  and  Different  Parts  of  the  Body,  all  Scorbutic 
Affections,  Cancer.  Pimples  on  the  Face,  Neck,  etc..  and  all 
Skin  Eruptions,  Chilliness,  Headache,  Indigestion,  Fullness 
after  Meals,  Dyspepsia,  Vomiting,  Losfi  of  Appetite,  Consump- 
tion, Toothache,  Neurilgia,  Fits,  Si.  Vitus's  Dance,  all  Liver 
Complaints,  Coatlveness,  Yellow  Jaundice,  Depression  of 
Spirits.  Stitches  in  the  Sides,  Fevers,  Epidemics,  Plagues, 
Gout,  Nerve  Diseases,  Lumbago,  Erysipelas,  all  kinds  of  In- 
flammation, and  most  Chest  Diseases. 

The  noted  Pills,  "Hughes's  Blood  Pills,"  act  directly  upon 
the  Blood  and  Juices  of  all  parts  of  the  system,  which  they 
Strengthen  and  Purify.  By  so  doing  the  Liver,  Kidneys, 
Heart,  Lungs,  Stomach,  Bowels,  Brain  and  Nerves  are  renewed 
and  toned  to  such  a  degree  that  their  functions  are  perfectly 
performed,  securing  to  the  man  healthy  days. 

Very  lengthy  directions  are  giving  for  taking  the  pills 
for  a  variety  of  complaints,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
usual  dose  is  one  or  two  pills  at  night,  or  one  three  times 
a  day. 

The  pills  had  a  thin  loose  coating  of  French  chalk ;  after 
removing  this  the  average  weight  was  2  grains.  Analyaia 
showed  the  presence  of  no  inorganic  salts,  except  the 
usual  small  quantities  of  phosphate,  sulphate,  etc.,  found 
in  the  ash  of  most  drugs.  The  pill  contained  a  trace  of 
oil  of  cloves  and  consisted  of  powdered  drugs  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  its  weight;  ginger  and  cinchona  were  iden- 
tified in  thia  portion  ;  a  trace  of  alkaloid  was  extracted, 
showing  the  properties  of  the  alkaloida  of  cinchona.  A 
portion  of  the  tissue,  which  appeared  to  be  derived  chie  fly 
from  a  seed,  could  not  be  recognized,  and  a  lengthy  series 
of  comparieona  failed  to  identify  it  with  any  known  drug. 
The  remainder  of  the  pill  was  separated  into  two  sub- 
stances, which  appeared  to  be  aloes  and  jalap  resin,  but 
from  such  a  mixture  as  this  pill  presents,  the  identity  of 
these  substances  cannot  be  established  with  complete  cer- 
tainty. The  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  also,  can  only 
be  ascertained  approximately;  the  following  formula  was 
indicated: 


Aloes        

...    0.7  grain 

Jalap  resin 

...    0.S      „ 

Powdered  cinchona  birk 

...     0.3      ,, 

1'owdered  ginger         

...    0  2      ,, 

Oil  of  cloves      

...    Trace 

In  one  pill. 

MsMBEfia  of  tlic  International  Congress  for  Hygiene  and 
Demography  have  been  invited  to  visit  the  hygienic 
institutions  of  Hamburg.  The  city  will  publish  a  special 
volume  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  institutions  ami 
memorial  of  the  visit.  The  party  will  be  received  oiliciallv 
at  the  Hamburg  Town  II  ill,  and  a  local  committee,  which 
is  making  thf'  arrangement  ,  will  procure  lodgings  for 
-visitors  on  application  to  tin- Touri,;!  Office  Of  the  II  imburg- 
Am°nki  Ltnie,  3.  dnter  den  Linden,  Berlin,  W.  64. 
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{Continued  from  p.  352.) 

Sections  of  Educational  Science  and  Anthropology. 

Anthropometry  in  Se?iocls. 
In  a  combined  meeting  of  these  two  Sections  Dr.  Gray 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  sound  national  physique 
was  more  important  than  sound  national  finance,  and  to 
obtain  this  some  system  of  periodical  stocktaking  must  be 
employed.  In  carrying  out  such  a  system  of  measurement 
it  was  of  primary  importance  that  one  uniform  method 
should  be  adopted.  All  measurements  in  school  should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  Anthro- 
pometric Committee  of  the  British  Association,  and  the 
data  obtained  should  be  entered  on  the  card  schedules 
recommended  by  the  committee.  These  data  would 
supply  material  for  ascertaining  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  the  nature  of  the  human  machine  and  how  it 
was  controlled  by  changing  the  environment.  The  effect 
of  any  change  of  environment  on  any  clasa  of  society 
could  be  predicted  with  some  certainty  by  a  complete 
anthropometrical  survey.  In  this  connexion  it  was 
important  to  observe  that  whatever  was  done  to  the  poor 
should  be  also  done  to  the  lieh.  The  authorities  of  Eton 
College  had  just  resolved  to  establish  a  complete  system 
of  anthropometry,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  their 
example  would  stir  up  the  Government  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  anthropometrical  observation  in  all 
schools. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Shrubsall  described  the  aims  and  functions 
of  anthropometry  in  relation  to  the  school.  He  illustrated 
his  paper  by  a  number  of  magic  lantern  charts,  showing 
that  the  stature  vaiied  in  different  districts  of  a  large 
town,  such  as  Paris,  and  was  greater  in  the  better  districts, 
and  that  the  range  of  variation  in  different  countries 
differed  considerably,  it  being  very  large  in  Scotland, 
somewhat  less  in  England,  and  very  small  in  Sardinia. 
where  the  average  stature  of  the  people  was  much  lower. 
Comparing  the  stature  and  height  of  boys  in  schools  of 
different  classes,  It  was  found  that  at  the  age  of  12  the 
children  in  the  better  schools  were  as  large  as  children  of 
13  in  the  poorer  schools  ;  but  there  was  less  deterioration 
in  the  ease  of  girls.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  measure 
height  and  breadth,  but  to  take  into  account  the  difference 
of  race.  Apart  from  the  racial  question,  environmental 
factors  were  of  great  importance.  The  condition  of  the 
teeth  and  the  condition  of  nutrition  ran  in  nearly  parallel 
lines.  There  was  also  some  definite  relation  between  the 
degree  of  nutrition  and  the  degree  of  intelligence. 

Sir  Victor  Horslky,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  British  Medical  Association  had  already 
approached  the  British  Association  on  the  question  of 
anthropometry,  and  had  taken  an  active  interest  in 
physical  deterioration.  The  Physical  Deterioration 
Committee  stated  plainly  in  their  report  that  there  were 
no  scientific  data  as  to  whether  the  people  of  this  nation 
were  deteriorating  or  not.  They,  however,  proved  that 
there  were  various  causes  of  deterioration,  that  there 
were  means  of  improvement,  and  that  this  matter  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Government.  The  British  Associa- 
tion had  been  working  to  get  a  system  of  anthropometry 
introduced  into  schools,  quita  apart  from  the  question 
of  physical  deterioration,  and  they  had  more  means  than 
school  teachers  of  carrying  it  through.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Board  of  Education  had  accepted  compulsory  medical 
inspection  in  schools,  it  teamed  to  the  British  Medic.il 
Association  that  anthropometry  might  be  introduced  at 
the  sime  time.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
approached  Mr.  McKenna,  who  had  promised  that  there 
should  be  a  medical  bureau  In  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Sir  Victor  Horslc-y  proposed  a  resolution  urging 
upon  the  Government  the  pressing  necessity  of  under- 
taking, in  connexion  with  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  a  system  o!  periodic  measurement,  which 
would  provide  definite  Information  on  their  physical 
condition  and  development. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Maodonald,  M.P.,  announced  that  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  requiring  a  medical  examina- 
tion of  children  was  passed  at  1.30  that  morning 
(August  1st).  He  hoped  that  the  work  of  anthropo- 
metry would  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  ol  Education, 
and  not  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  medical 
inspection  were  to  be  of  any  good,  It  must  be  made  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  education.  He,  personally,  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  physical  deterioration.  The  case  for  the  existence  of 
physical  deterioration  was  not  made  out ;  but  a  case  had 
been  made  oat  that  certain  sections  of  the  community 
were  dangerously  subject  to  certain  influences  which 
would  ultimately  result  in  physical  deterioration.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  only  safe  and  sound  way  to 
approach  this  question  was  through  the  schools;  there 
only  were  precisely  the  same  circumstances  found 
prevailing  throughout. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Metrics  (Marlborough  College)  on  the 
practical  difficulties  ol  obtaining  accurate  measurements 
of  growth  in  schoolboys,  was  read  by  Professor  Sadler. 
Statistics  taken  at  Mar;  borough  showed  a  satis- 
factory improvement  in  tbe  physique  in  the  boys  of 
the  present  time  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  year3 
ago.  Professor  Sadler  thou.-;h'.  it  was  essential  to  include 
every  type  of  school  in  the  kingdom.  The  danger  of  the 
public  school  system  was  that  the  masters  were  bound  to 
take  the  students  in  the  mass,  and  he  thought  that  taking 
these  measurements  would  Jead  to  a  greater  individualiza- 
tion. Further,  uniformity  of  measurement  was  essential, 
and  the  central  authority  must  give  supervision,  guidance, 
and  financial  aid.  In  his  opinion,  the  Board  of  Education 
should  have  the  chief  control,  and  there  should  be  co- 
operation with  other  Departments  of  State,  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hawkins  (Haileybury)  said  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  not  so  important  whether  boys  of  the 
present  time  differed  mote  or  less  from  those  of  40  years 
ago  as  it  wa3  that  there  should  be  a  real  improvement  in 
the  boys  of  the  iuture.  vrhat  the  schoolmaster  wanted 
was  something  to  show  him  whether  any  innovation  he 
might  make  was  having  good  results,  and  to  sound  a  clear 
warning  If  anything  were  going  wrong. 

Miss  St.  John  Wilkman  referred  to  the  enormous 
Increase  of  defectively-developed  children,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  in  Glasgow  and  London,  and  she  thought 
that  a  system  of  measurement  in  the  cities  and  rural 
districts  would  shorten  the  great  wastage  of  child  life  now 
so  prevalent. 

Baron  Kikuchi  (Preaid-nt  of  Tokio  University)  give  an 
account  of  experiments  in  anthropometry  in  Japan,  and 
of  the  benefit  that  had  been  derived  from  introducing 
gymnastics  and  athletic  sports.  He  said  that  absolute 
accuracy  of  measurements  all  over  the  country  was  found 
to  be  impossible,  bat  that  general  statistics  had  given  the 
Government  a  very  good  idea  of  the  health  of  about  a 
million  children  throughout  Japan. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  in  closing  the  debate, 
regretted  that  more  had  not  baen  said  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  how  the  measurements  could  best 
be  taken. 

Section  of  Zoology. 
The  Physical  Basis  of  Inheritance. 
Mr.  Sydney  J.  Hickson  read  a  paper  in  which  he  said 
the  theory  that  the  chromosomes  ol  the  ovum  and  sper- 
matozoon constituted  the    physical   basis   oi   hereditary 
characters  appeared  to  be  accepted  by  mauy  biologists. 
and  there  was  a  danger  that  it  would  become  incorporated 
amoDg  the  dogmas  of   science  unless  opportunities  were 
taken  for  ample  discussion  of  the  known  facts  of  cytology 
that  told  both  against  and  in  favour  of  the  theory.    The 
principal  piece   of    evidence    quoted    in    favour  of  the 
hypothesis  was  the  experiment  oi  Boveri  (1889),  which 
demonstrated  that  an  enucleate  ovum  of  one  species  fer- 
tilized by  a  spermatozoon  of  another  species  produced  a 
larva  with  purely  paternal  characters.    Aa  confirmatory 
1  evidence    of     the     theory    there     had     been      quoted 
(1)    the    constancy    in    the    number    of    the    chromo- 
|  somes     in     the     somatic     cells,     (2)     the      reduction 
to     one-half     of     the     normal     number     of      chrome- 
somes   in   the    sexual   cells,  (3)  the  presence  of   similar 
1  heterogeneous  chromosomes  in  the  sexual  cells  of  certain 
j  arthropods  and  their  mutual  relationships.    If   the  theory 
I  were  true,  it  appeired  to  be  necessary  to  believe  in  the 
individuality  of  the  chromoaon  e — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
chromosomes  seen  at  the  pole?  of  the  spindle  at  the  close 
of  mitosis   wire   individually  the  same  chromosomes  as 
those  seen  on  the  equator  of   the   spindle  at  the  next 
mitosis.    Ji   the  theory  were  trae,  it   followed   that  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  ovum  and  spermatozoon  clayed  no  part 


in  the  transmission  of  hereditary  characters.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  accepting  the 
theory  were  briefly  as  follows:  Experiments  in  merogony 
had  shown  that  an  enucleate  egg  fertilized  by  a  sper- 
matozoon of  another  species  of  animal  did  not  always  give 
rise  to  a  larva  with  purely  paternal  characters.  The  evi- 
dence that  in  some  animals  the  individuality  of  the 
chromosomes  was  not  maintained,  particularly  in 
certain  rhizopeda  and  infusoria  among  protozoa  and 
certain  coelentera,  was  convincing.  In  the  tissues 
of  most  animals  and  plants  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  individuality  of  the  chrome- 
somes  is  maintained  between  successive  mitoses. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  cytoplasm  of  conjugating  cells  was 
not  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  hereditary  cha- 
racters, it  was  difficult  to  account  for  (a)  the  long  duration 
of  the  period  of  conjugation  in  infusoria  (Heterckaryota); 
and  (6)  the  cases  of  fertilized  enucleate  eggs  that  produce 
larvae  with  maternal  characters.  The  evidence  derived 
from  the  development  of  parthenogetic  eggs  was  contra- 
dictory, but  did  not,  on  the  whole,  support  the  theory  that 
the  chromosomes  were  the  only  physical  bases  of  hereditary 
characters. 

The  Thickness  of  the  Skull  in  Mammals. 
Professor  Richard  J.  Anderson,  M.D.,  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 
Light  shines  through  the  orbital  roofs  in  the  young 
chimpanzee.  The  coronal  and  sagittal  regions  are 
opaque.  The  occipital  iossae  and  roof  and  sides  of  the 
skull  are  translucent  in  the  ox.  The  kangaroo  and  camel 
have  each  translucent  roof  and  sides  of  skull  (except  in 
region  of  horns),  so  has  the  seal.  The  parietal  in  part  is 
translucent  in  both  manattee  and  dugong.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  skull  in  dogs  is  not  so  translucent  as  the 
sides.  The  dolphin's  skull  is  opaque  above  and  trans- 
lucent behind,  and  at  the  central  part  of  sides.  The  pro- 
liferation of  the  bone  cells  along  muscle  attached  appears 
to  coexist  with  the  diminution  of  the  bone  under  brain 
and  muscle  pressure.  The  bone  cells,  like  leucocytes, 
desire  to  avoid  the  centres  of  turbulent  activity. 
The  skull  of  the  porcupine  is  translucent  over  the  frontal 
and  parietal ;  the  capybara  has  a  skull  that  is  translucent 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  roof,  and 
also  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof,  where  the  trans- 
lucency  is  strictly  limited  to  the  upper  surface.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  portions  of  tbe  skull  covered  by 
muscle  (or  '•  protected")  are  thin.  The  suggestion  is  that 
the  skull  is  strengthened  where  most  exposed.  It  seems 
better  to  refer  the  thinning  to  the  pressure  of  the  muscle 
mass,  brain,  or  organ.  The  ridges  are  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  bone-forming  tissue  at  the  points  of  origin  and 
insertion  of  the  muscles  in  question.  The  tkull  does  net 
appear  to  lose,  but  to  gain,  in  strength  by  the  groining 
(J.  Hunter  and  Holden).  The  osteoblasts,  like  leucocytes, 
seem  to  avoid  the  places  where  thrills  or  shocks  are  most 
common.  The  former  have  greatest  freedom  outside  the 
active  centres,  as  the  latter  in  the  least  disturbed  nooks 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  fibrin. 

Section  of  Botany. 
Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Section, 
in  his  address  reviewed  the  present  state  of  botanical 
science,  and  touched,  from  the  botanical  side,  upon 
certain  problems  with  which  medical  science  has  to 
deal.  After  showing  that  a  single  sexual  cell  which  had 
undergone  reduction  in  the  number  of  its  chromosomes 
retained,  in  so  far  as  its  architectural  configuration  was 
concerned,  the  capacity  of  giving  rise  to  a  plant  possessed 
of  the  full  complement  of  characters  belonging  to  the 
species,  Professor  Farmer  went  on  to  say  that  this,  after 
ail,  was  only  what  the  facts  of  heredity  might  have  led 
them  to  anticipate.  For,  whilst  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  sexual  fusion  of  the 
gametes,  one  of  its  most  obvious  results  consisted  in  the 
duplication  of  the  primordia  of  the  specific  characters  in 
the  cells  of  the  individual  thus  produced.  This  statement 
was  not  only  in  accord  with  results  of  experiments  in  breed- 
ing, but  it  was  also  in  harmony  with  the  essential  features 
oi  the  heterotype  mitosis ;  and  no  other  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  the  Tatter  series  oi  phenomena  had  yet  been  found . 
Furthermore,  the  facta  of  Mendelian  dominance  clearly 
showed  that  each  parent,  through  the  gametes  to  which  it 
gave  rise,   contributed  an  independent  organization  le- 
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sponsible  for  at  least  some  of  its  own  distinctive  characters, 
as  well  as  those  which  distinguished  the  species.  Conse- 
quently, when  two  gametes  fused,  the  embryo  woald  be 
provided  with  a  duplicate  stock  of  agents  or  primordia 
which  determined  the  appearance  of  its  om  specific  and 
individual  characters.  These  would  not  always  be  similar 
in  the  two  parents,  and  when  this  was  the  cjse  it  often 
happened  that  the  offspring  resembled  one  parent  only  in 
respect  of  a  particular  feature.  Nevertheless  the  results 
of  further  breeding  showed  that  the  corresponding, 
bat  apparently  lost,  character  only  was  latent,  for 
it  reappeared  in  a  proportion — and  often  a  fixed  pro- 
portion— of  the  individuals  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions. In  such  an  example,  where  both  agents  or 
primordia  were  present,  one  of  them  lay  dormant,  whilst 
the  dominant  one  alone  influence!  the  course  of  metabolic 
processes,  and  thus  brought  about  the  appearance  of  the 
character  itself.  The  dormant  primordium  could  be  trans- 
mitted as  such  through  many  generations,  betraying  Its 
existence  in  each  by  the  occurrence  of  individuals  in 
which  it  found  it3  perfect  expression.  This  happened 
when  the  opposite  dominant  agent  or  primordium  had 
been  removed  from  some  of  the  gametes  by  the  sorting- 
out  process  during  the  heterotype  mitosis  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  Tne  particulate  character  of  in- 
heritance seemed,  as  many  writers  had  pointed  out,  to 
demand  a  structural  organization  for  its  basis ;  and  the 
units  or  primordia  of  which  the  latter  was  composed  must 
be  relatively  permanent,  inasmuch  as  heredity  itself  was 
so  stable.  The  agents  or  primordia  themselves  probably 
acted  by  definitely  influencing  the  course  of  chemical  re- 
actions that  proceeded  within  the  living  protoplasm, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  ferments.  But  whether 
this  influence  on  the  course  of  metabolism  was  to  be  attri- 
buted more  directly  to  the  chemical  or  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  organiz  ation  must,  of  course,  remain  an  open  question, 
though  Professor  Farmer  inclined  to  the  latter  alternative. 
The  processes  of  the  higher  metabolism  offered  suggestive 
analogies  with  those  reactions  for  which  the  ferments  were 
responsible.  In  contemplating  them,  one  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  orderly  way  in  which  ferment 
succeeded  ferment  on  an  appropriate  medium.  Each  one 
produced  its  own  special  change,  which  it  was  unable  to 
carry  farther  itoelf,  but  it  thereby  provided  a  substratum 
suitable  for  Its  successor.  Starting,  for  example,  with  a 
complex  substance  like  cane  sugar,  they  saw  it  acted  oti 
by  a  series  of  ferments,  each  the  reBult  of  protoplasmic 
differentiation,  and  each  one  carrying  the  process  of 
disintegration  a  little  further,  but  strictly  limited  In  its 
power  to  act,  and  only  able  to  take  the  change  on  to  a 
definite  stage.  Every  one  who  had  experimented  with 
plants  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  formation  of  some 
structure  foreign  to  the  species  or  individual  by  artificial 
means  must  have  become  impressed  by  the  great  difficulty 
of  getting  into  touch,  so  to  speak,  with  the  higher  meta- 
bolism at  all.  It  was  often  easy  enough  to  divert  the  life- 
history  into  either  the  vegetative  or  the  reproductive 
channel,  as  every  gardener  was  more  or  less  consciously 
aware,  and  as  Klebs  had  conclusively  shown  in  his  care- 
fully-con iucted  experiments.  But  even  here  it  was 
sometimes  difficult  to  exactly  hit  off  the  condi- 
tions requisite  to  ensure  the  production  of  one  or 
other  of  the  various  phases  of  the  life  -  history, 
lie  took  it  they  would  agree  that  the  properties  of  struc- 
ture and  form  were  to  be  interpreted  as  the  necessary 
result  of  the  action  of  particular  substances  on  the  pro- 
toplasm, and  that  these  caused  it  to  assume  those  definite 
attributes  which  they  termed  specific  oil  account  of  then- 
constancy  through  a  larger  or  smaller  range  of  individuals. 
But  this  constancy  of  form  must  then  be  the  result  of  a 
corresponding  definiteness  in  the  series  of  changes  under- 
tone by  the  raw  materials  supplied  as  food  in  their 
upward  transformations  ;  each  Btage  in  the  process  limited 
the  possible  range  of  those  that  followed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ferments  to  which  he  had  alluded;  aud  thus  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  modify  the  final  result.  In 
this  way  tlwy  might  see,  perhaps,  an  explanation 
Of  the  circumstance  that  in  a  aphibious  plants  the 
particular  structure,  whether  adapted  for  land  or  water, 
that  would  arise  in  conformity  with  the  environment 
was  irrevocably  determined  long  before  the  organs  them- 
hiIvcs  were  sufficiently  developed  to  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  specially  adapted.    Now,  it  was  a  matter  of 


common  knowledge  that  the  formative  processes  could 
be,  and  sometimes  were,  disturbed  with  the  most  sur- 
prising results.  He  might  again  refer  to  the  fungal  or 
insect  galls  as  examples  familiar  to  every  one.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  these  exceptional  developments 
were  of  extraordinary  importance  in  relation  to  any 
endeavour  to  probe  tne  mysteries  of  organization.  The 
very  difficulty  experienced  in  imitating  the  effect  of  the 
insect's  secretion  strongly  emphasized  the  specialized 
nature  of  the  pirticular  substance  which  was  able  to 
modify  the  "normal"  reac.ions  of  the  plant.  The  latter 
were  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  the  organic  apparatus 
determined  the  fashion  of  the  molecular  presentations,  so 
that  the  course  of  the  reactions  themselves  became  increas- 
ingly limited  in  their  range.  As  regarded  the  mariner  in 
which  the  secretion  of  the  insect  operated,  it  seemed  clear 
that  it  could  produce  no  permanent  change  in  the  organizing 
apparatus  of  the  protoplasm,  since  the  growth  was  at  once 
arrested  on  the  removal  or  death  of  the  insect.  But 
whether  the  infljence  was  one  that  more  directly  affected 
the  physical  state  of  the  apparatus  for  the  time  being,  or 
whether  it  acted  more  directly  by  introducing  new  sub- 
stances into  the  final  chemical  reactions,  were  questions 
which  were  plainly  worth  investigation,  but  at  present 
certainly  did  not  admit  of  an  answer.  Another  example 
of  interference  with  the  developmental  processes  was 
afforded  by  the  well-known  "  lithium  larva,''  which  was 
discovered  by  Herbst  to  arise  when  the  eggs  of  some 
species  of  searurchins  were  allowed  to  segment  in  sea- 
water  that  had  been  altered  by  the  addition  of  lithium 
salts.  The  monstrosity  produced  under  these  conditions 
was  just  as  constant  and  specific  in  character  as  were  the 
different  galls  which  could  be  induced  to  develop  on  an  oak 
leaf  by  the  corresponding  species  of  insect.  Extending 
these  considerations  a  little  further,  one  saw  that  what 
they  called  disease  alBO  fell  into  the  same  category.  For 
disease  represented  the  necessary  outcome  of  a  disturb- 
ance, however  introduced,  into  the  course  of  metabolism 
which  diverted  it  from  the  "  normal  "  channels.  Pathology 
had  long  recognized  that  the  explanation  and  the  conse- 
quent control  of  disease  lay,  ultimately,  in  the  correct 
appreciation  of  the  cellular  reactions  as  the  result  of  their 
experimental  study.  They  could  not  pride  themselves 
on  the  advances  that  had  been  made  In  the  study  of  plant 
pathology  as  yet.  Taeir  remedies  were  commonly  of  the 
crudest  kind,  and  they  had  only  recently  begun  to 
take  serious  count  of  the  facts  of  organization  in  the 
scientific  attempt  to  breed  races  of  plants  immune  from 
the  attack  of  certain  diseases.  The  results  that  had 
ahea  ly  been  obtained,  both  abroad  and  by  Biffen  and  others 
in  this  country,  were  full  of  hope  at  the  present  time. 
The  study  of  the  causes  of  immunity  along  scientific 
lines  ou^ht  assuredly  to  form  a  fruitful  field  of  investiga- 
tion in  the  near  future.  From  what  they  alrtaJy  knew  it 
seemed  clear  that  the  proximate  causes  of  immunity 
might  be  diverse  in  character,  and  might  consist  in  very 
different  reactions  in  different  cases  It  might  be  that  the 
response  became  expressed  in  a  modification  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism,  leading  to  the  formation  in  some  trees 
of  an  excluding  layer  of  periderm;  or  it  might  lie  in  the 
direction  of  those  substances,  as  yet  so  little  understood, 
the  antitoxins ;  or,  again,  it  might  be  due  to  still  other 
and  even  less  apparent  causes.  But  whatever  the  true 
nature  of  the  response,  it  would  have  to  be  investigated 
for  individual  cases,  and  its  secrets  would  only  be  unlocked 
when  the  chemical  and  physical  proctsses  involved  in  its 
operation  were  understood.  Progress  was  onlv  to  be  made 
by  trying  to  penetrate  further  than  they  could  at  present 
see,  and  he  believed  they  had  gained  enough  insight 
into  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  living  processes 
to  warrant  them  in  hoping  that  they  should  penetrate  a  good 
deal  deeper  still.  Bat  if  they  were  to  ever  uuravr 
tangle,  It  could  only  be  by  applying  such  methods  as  had 
been  successful  in  dealing  with  material  things  elsewlnre. 
For  the  problems  that  rose  up  before  them  were  seen,  as 
as  they  became  able  to  g*t  at  close  quarters  with  them, 
to  resolve  themselves  more  and  more  into  questions  of 
try  and  physics.  He  believed  that  it  was  only  by 
the  help  of  those  elder  branches  of  sci  'nee  that  the  aei'ti- 
rate  formulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  final  solution,  of 
the  problems  would  be  achieved.  A  recent  writer  had 
suggested  that  life  was  not  the  cause  of  the  reactions 
underlying  the  phenomena  of  life.  Nevertheless  the 
reactions  that  went  on  in  the  living  body  were  obviously 
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guided  as  to  the  particular  directions  they  took  by  the 
apparatus  or  mechanism  of  the  individual  organism. 
When  the  conditions  for  the  manifestation  of  life,  and 
all  that  it  implied,  were  •■nistied,  what  would  he  produced 
depended  partly  on  the  structure  of  the  apparatus  itself 
(that  is,  on  the  herediary  organization),  purtly  on  the 
nature  of  the  sub* tare  s  fed  into  the  apparatus,  and, 
finally,  on  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  was 
working.  It  was  probably  along  the  last  two  lines  that 
investigation  would  continue  to  be  pursued  with  more 
immediate  profit ;  but  the  goal  would  not  be  finally 
reached  till  they  had  solved  the  problem  as  to  the  nature 
of  organization  itself. 

Section  of  Physiology. 
Nervous  Impulse. 

Professor  J.  S.  Macdonald  eaia  the  nervous  Impulse 
travelled  at  a  rate  of  30  metes  per  second,  or  about  the 
rate  of  an  express  train.  Tnere  were  two  stationary  con- 
ditions, the  condition  of  injury  and  the  condition  found  at 
the  cathode  through  whicn  a  polarizing  current  was  led 
out  of  the  nerve.  And  in  both  these  conditions  the  same 
leading  features  could  be  identified.  The  colloid  materials 
of  the  fibre  were  precipitated,  and  a  new  material  made 
ita  appearance,  which,  in  greater  part  at  least,  could  be 
identified  by  appropriate  tests,  as  potassium  chloride.  It 
was  therefore  suggested  that  the  nervous  impalse  was  a 
physical  process  in  which  a  change  in  the  size  of  colloid 
particles  led  to  the  liberation  and  subsequent  free  move- 
ment of  salt  solutions  condensed  upon  their  surface.  This 
free  movement  of  new  salt  solutions  was  capable  of 
effecting  all  the  phenomena  characteristic  of  the  nervous 
Impulse. 

Spinal  Rejte.res. 

Professor  C.  S.  Sherrington  read  a  paper  on  spinal 
reflexes.  The  records  of  spinal  reflexes  prepared  and 
shown  by  him  illustrated  the  grading  of  intensity  of  the 
reflex  movements  in  accordance  with  grading  of  intensity 
of  the  electrical  stimulus  used.  This  was  demonstrated 
to  be  the  case  when  the  reflex  contraction  of  a  single 
muscle  among  those  responding  was  taken  for  examina- 
tion as  well  as  when  the  movement  of  the  whole  limb  was 
used  for  recording.  It  was  also  the  case  when  the  stimulus 
used  was  a  single  break  shock  applied  either  to  the  skin 
or  to  an  exposed  afferent  nerve.  Examples  of  the  stair- 
case effect  were  also  shown  from  the  action  of  reflex 
centres.  It  was  reported,  too,  that  the  change  produced 
by  strychnine  in  the  inhibition  part  of  the  flexion  reflex 
could  be  traced  to  occur  through  the  early  supervention 
of  what  was  usually  an  after-rebound  of  excitation.  The 
change  from  inhibition  to  excitation  produced  by  strych- 
nine was  easily  temporarily  reconverted  to  inhibition 
by  even  a  small  dose  of  chloroform. 


TREASURY  GRANTS  TO  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGES. 

A  permanent  Advisory  Committee  was  appoined  by  the 
Treasury  in  January,  1906,  to  advise  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  Grants  in  Aid  of  Colleges  furnishing  education  of  a 
university  standard.  The  Committee  consisted  of  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  Master  of  the  Temple  (Chairman),  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Franc's  Mowatt  (formerly  Permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  M.P..  Mr. 
F.  G.  Ogilvie  (Principal  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Education),  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  (Professor  of  Greek  at 
.Cambridge),  ard  Professor  W.  S.  McCormick  (Secretary  to 
the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  IJi  iversities  of  Scotland). 

The  first  report  of  the  Committee  has  just  been  issued 
es  a  Parliamentary  paper.1  The  Committee  obtained  the 
services  of  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  KC.S.L,  and  Dr.  Alex 
Hill  to  act  as  inspectors.  Trese  gentlemen  visited  the 
twelve  colleges  already  in  receipt  of  grants,  and  four 
others  from  which  applications  for  grants  had  bpen 
-eceived.  The  result  of  their  inspections  is  contained  in 
an  appendix  to  the  Committee's  report,  and  forms  a 
nost  valuable  survey  of  the  arrangements  for  university 
'ducation,  outside  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  existlrg  at  the 
Jresent  day  in  England.  Each  college  is  dealt  with 
eparately,  and  the  several  se  etions  are  so  full  of  detail 
hat  they  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  summary. 
Ve  must  content  ourselves  by  picking  out  a  few  points 
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here  and  thf  re  which  more  particularly  afreet  the  interests 
of  medical  education. 

In  a  ger  eral  introduction  the  inspectors  state  that, 
though  an  ideal  organization  of  higher  teaching  has  not 
yet  been  (fleeted,  notable  advances  towards  unification 
and  co-operation  maik  the  period  of  five  years  (1902  6) 
which  they  were  instructed  to  review.  In  the  case  of 
every  college  previously  inspected  there  has  been  pro- 
gress, in  no  department  of  any  college  has  there  been 
retrogression,  and  reviewing  the  general  position  they 
state  that  there  has  been  a  remarkable  advatce  all  along 
the  line.  In  part  this  progress  cannot  be  shown  by 
statistics,  but  the  inspectors  give  the  following  summary 
of  the  progress  which  can  be  measured  in  this  way. 

The  13  colleges  which  participate  In  the  Treasury  grant  have 
during  the  past  five  years  received  benefactions  from  private 
donors  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £1,200  000;  the  annual 
grants  made  to  them  by  municipal  authorities,  couDty 
councils,  and  other  public  bodies  have  been  very  considerably 
increased,  the  amount  contributed  directly  out  of  the  rates 
having  risen  by  upwards  of  £30,0C0  a  year  ;  they  have  spent  on 
new  buildings  £719  000.  The  annual  expenditure  on  their 
teaching  stBffs,  due  In  part  to  the  creation  of  new  posts  and  in 
part  to  the  better  remuneration  assigned  to  those  already  in 
existence,  has  ircreased  by  no  less  a  sum  than  £75,000. 

The  inspectors  consider  that  a  comparison  of  the  total 
number  of  students  attending  the  colleges  during  the  five 
years  wruld  not,  without  many  explanations,  give  a  fair 
impression  of  the  growth  of  the  colleges,  and  believe  that 
a  fairer  test  of  the  increase  of  work  of  a  university 
character  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  graduates;  they 
fini  that  in  the  last  quinquennium  2  959  students  obtained 
a  degree,  as  compared  with  1  864  in  1896-1901.  This  test 
is  not  available  in  the  ease  of  medical  students,  as  so 
large  a  proportion  do  not  take  a  degree.  We  have  there- 
fore taken  out  the  annual  average  number  cf  medical 
students  in  the  three  quinquennia  given  by  the  inspectors 
and  no  doubt  supplied  to  them  by  the  college  authorities 

Annual  Average  Number  of  Medical  Students  in  Three 
Quinquennia. 


1891-6.      1696-1901.     1901-6. 


Victoria  University,  Manchester  , 
University  of  Liverpool 

University  of  Leeds     

University  of  Sheffield 
University  of  Birmingham  ... 
University  College,  London... 
King's  College,  London* 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle 
University  College.  Bristol  ... 


*  Including  48  men  from  Westminster  and  St.  George's  Hospitals 
who  in  1905-6  were  obtaining  their  training  in  science  at  King's 
College. 

In  a  paragraph  dealing  generally  with  the  work  of  uni- 
versity colleges  the  inspectors  praise  the  zeal  and  devotion 
which  animate  the  members  of  their  staffs,  which  appear 
all  the  more  admirable  when  the  class  of  students  received 
is  taken  into  consideration,  for  with  encouraging  and  even 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  large  majority  never  get  beyond 
the  mere  elemen'ary  stages.  The  Commissioners,  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  standard  in  the  colleges,  say : 

A  university  course  should  presuppose  the  completion  of  a 
good  secondary  education.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  practice 
by  those  universities  which  require  a  student  desiring  to  take 
a  degree  to  pass  a  matriculation  examination  intended  to 
guarantee  the  adequacy  of  the  secondary  education  which  he 
has  received. 

It  appears  to  us  that  of  possible  tests  of  the  standard  of 
teaching  at  any  college  the  quality  of  the  previous  education 
of  the  students  is  among  the  most  trustworthy.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  most  efficient  teaching  staff,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  lavish  equipment,  to  give  education  of  a  university 
standard  to  students  with  a  defective  preliminary  training. 

In  introducing  their  recommendations  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  grants  to  be  made  to  the  several  colleges,  the 
Commissioners  observe  that  the  Treasury  minute  of  1897 
fixed  a  maximum  grant  of  £3  000,  but  when  the  total 
grant  was  increased  this  rule  was  abandoned.  They  now 
recommend  that  a  new  maximum  should  be  fixed,  and 
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suggest  £10  000  as  a  suitable  sum.  The  adoption  oi  this 
recommendation  has  involved  the  reduction  of  the  grant 
to  the  Victoria  University  ol  Manchester  from  £12,000  to 
£10  000,  a  reduction  wuicb,  as  our  Manchester  corre- 
spondent has  already  stated,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  that  city.  The  Commissioners  are 
careful  to  say  that  the  reduction  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  that  they  "  regard  the  pre  eminence  of  the  Victoria 
University  among  the  colleges  as  less  marked  than  it  has 
hitherto  been."  This  is  high  praise,  but  Manchester 
would  no  doubt  have  preferred  solid  pudding. 

With  reference  to  Sheffield,  the  Commissioners  say : 

So  far  as  the  provision  of  every  facility  for  carrying  on  uni- 
versity work  is  corcerned,  the  growth  cf  the  University  of 
Sheffield  has  been  very  marked.  Local  erTort  was  stimulated 
on  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  the  university  in  1905  with 
most  substantial  and  remarkable  results.  'While,  however, 
the  staff  and  equipment  have  b»en  liberally  provided,  there 
has  not  been,  so  far,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  entries  of 
new  students. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  for  the  period  now 
in  view  the  graut  should  be  raised  to  £5,000,  an  increase 
of  £400.  In  reporting  on  the  special  departments  of  the 
University  of  Sheffield  the  inspectors  state  that  the 
physiological  laboratory  is  exceptionally  well  equipped, 
thit  the  pathological  department  is  well  housed  and  well 
equipped,  and  poss?sses  a  laboratory  admirably  adapted 
for  research. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  grants  to  university 
colleges  concerned  in  medical  education  : 

Proposed 

College.  Grant.  190S  7.  Grant. 

£  £ 

Victoria  University  of  Manchester    12  0CO  10,0C0 

University  of  Liverpool     10,0:0  lO^OCO 

University  College,  London        ...    10,000  lO^OCO 

University  of  Birmingham         ...      9  000  9.C00 

University  of  L'eds  8  0C0  8,000 

King's  College,  London     7,800  7,800 

Armstrong  College,  University  cf 

Durham       6,000  6  COO 

University  of  Sheffield      4.600  5,000 

University  College,  Bristol         ...      4,000  4^000 


THE    MINERAL   SPRINGS    OF   BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  is  rich  in  mineral  and  thermal  springs.  Fortj- 
three  are  found  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Balkans, 
and  three  only  on  the  northern  side;  they  are 
nearly  all  thermal  alkaline  or  sulpha'ei.  The  waters 
with  the  highest  temp;ratnre  are  the  springs  of  Bania 
near  Doubnitza,  in  the  department  of  Kustendil,  81°  C, 
and  the  lowest  is  48°  C.  at  Sofia  The  mineral  springs  on 
the  north  of  the  Bilkans  are  with  one  exception,  Vrsheiz, 
near  Berkovitzi,  cold.  Many  of  the  springs  are  used,  as 
during  Roman  and  Turkish  times,  for  their  valuable  thera- 
peutic qualifier — cures  of  rheumatism,  digestive  troubles, 
anl  nervous  disorders  being  attributed  to  thfm.  They 
have,  however,  remained  in  their  original  primitive  state, 
wi'.h  one  or  two  exceptions,  notably  Sliven.  The  bath 
house  generally  consists  of  a  hut  containing  a  fair-eized 
piscine  like  a  swimming  bath  for  women,  a  public 
dressing  room  being  attached,  and  a  similar  department 
(or  men.  These  are  generally  crowded ;  soldiers  are 
obliged  to  bathe  twice  a  week,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  us»  the  men's  baths,  where  all  classes  bathe,  from 
grandees  to  the  lowest  grade  of  society.  The  springs  are 
usually  situated  in  the  midst  of  most  wild,  delightful, 
m  mntain  scenery.  In  the  department  of  Sofia  there  arc 
twenty-three  springs,  the  hottest  of  thefe  being  Dolna 
1  (61°  C).  In  the  town  of  Sofia  itself  there  are 
good  slightly  alkaline  waters,  with  a  temperature  of  48°  C. 
Hiopily,  new  buildings  arc  in  coarse  o:  construction  to 
ice  the  primitive  bath  now  used  by  all  t_e  towns- 
p;>ple.  The  Bulgarians  an  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
a  fortune  lies  in  these  natural  waters.  Some  of  the 
springs  are  managed  by  the  State  other  are  hardrdover 
temporarily  or  pe-imaTently  to  the  communes  by  whom 
fcbey  are  managed,  whilst  others  are  left  in  their  virgin 
state.  A  chinning  country  road  leads  to  the  thermal 
springs  of  Banki,  situated  richt  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Sotia.  As  Bankl 
is  within  easy  carriage  drive  of  Sofia,  it  has  been 
pitched  upon  as  a  likely  place  to  attact  visitors 
who  wish  to  spend  some  of  the  summer  months  in 
the  country  among  the  mountains,  or  others  who  might 


prefer  to  drive  out  from  Sofia  every  day  after  their 
business.  Forty  thousand  pounds  is  being  expended  on 
the  new  baths,  and  £12,000  on  a  road  to  Sofia.  Plantations 
of  pine  trees  have  been  made  on  the  hill  sides,  and  sites 
for  country  houses  are  being  bought  and  planted  with 
trees  along  the  road  by  people  who  realize  that  when 
Banki  becomes  a  fashionable  watering-place  the  value  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  will  increase.  There  are 
already  thirty  private  villas  and  thirty  villas  for  letting 
there  :  there  are  also  good  lodgings,  and  one  hotel  with 
forty  beds.  The  baths  will  be  arranged  on  the  very  latest 
plan,  and  the  swimming  bath  will  have  an  area  of 
1,300  square  metres,  with  a  constant  supply  of  running 
water  from  the  spring.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
bathing  establishment  will  be  completed  in  two  years  ;  it 
will  have  two  plunge  baths  and  a  number  of  private  bath- 
rooms. The  present  piscine  will  be  kept  for  the  free  use 
of  the  poor.  Already  an  average  of  200  families  visit 
Banki  in  June,  500  in  July  (which  is  the  height  of  the 
season),  and  a  smaller  number  in  August.  Formerly  the 
supply  was  600  litres  a  minute ;  recently  the  way  of 
collecting  the  waters  has  been  improved,  and  under 
the  new  system  the  quantity  hss  been  increased  to  1,3C0 
litres  a  minute.  The  waters  which  are  feebly  alkaline  are 
useful  in  the  treatment  oi  gastric  disorders,  nervousness, 
and  irritable  heart  and  the  baths  have  a  great  reputation 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  The  water  is  palatable 
and  is  indeed  used,  after  cooling,  as  the  supply  of  the 
village.  At  present  the  communication  between  B3nki 
and  Sofia  is  by  private  carriage,  or  by  omnibuses  which 
work  daily,  but  there  is  a  project  to  start  an  electric 
tramway.  Nine  kilometres  from  the  centre  of  Sofia  are 
the  springs  of  Kniajevo.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of 
the  waters,  which,  as  will  b3  seen,  are  alkaline  with  a  low 
total  mineralization.  The  analysis  i3  typical  of  the 
thermal  waters  of  Bulgaria,  the  differences  between  the 
various  springs  being  trifling.  AVe  know  of  no  other  dis- 
trict where  so  many  mineral  springs  of  such  uniform 
character  are  to  be  found : 


Sodium  bicarbonate 
Sodium  sulphate  ... 
Calcium  sulphate  ... 
Magnesium  sulphate 
Sodium  chloride  ... 
Potassium  chloride 
Silicum  ... 
Free  carbonic  acid... 


0.5E4 
0  103 
0.106 
0  017 
0  072 
0  039 
0.294 
0  015 


These  waters  are  slid  to  be  beneficial  in  women's 
diseases,  renal  disorders,  debility  and  rheumatism.  The 
buildings  are  not  yet  remarkable  but  they  are  much  fre- 
quented, and  here  also  there  is  a  project  to  erect  improved 
baths. 

In  the  department  of  Bonrgas  are  the  famous  baths  of 
Sliven,  up  to  date  and  well  equipped.  In  the  department 
of  Philipopolis  there  are  forty  springs,  the  best  known 
being  Hissar,  noted  since  the  days  of  the  Romans  and 
frequented  by  the  p?oples  of  the  near  East,  and  those  of 
Tcht'pino  in  the  Rhodope  mountains. 

The  spring  likely  to  become  the  most  popular  and  to 
prove  the  most  lucrative  in  the  whole  country  is  that  of 
Meritchlcri,  resembling  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
waters  of  Karlsbad.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
compared  with  the  waters  cf  Karlsbad,  Bertrich, 
Marienbad,  and  Frarzenbad: 
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0  0519 

1.1256 

5  7920 

0  2578 

2.4K3 

1.S364 

02537 

1.0418 
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0.7283 

01522 

0  2177 

2.2467 

0  0759 

Uarienbod. 

4.7300 

1919 

0.7065 

1.807« 

10  2480 

31793 

Fnjuenstad 

3.1901 

0  964 

0.1329 

12018 

5.9352 

2  7S54 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  country  possesses  an  excep- 
tional number  of  mineral  springs  and  that  a  fortune  lies 
therein  if  they  are  developed  on  the  right  lines.  Bulgaria 
will  not  be  rich  enough  to  do  all  this  herself,  but  even  if 
the  financiers  of  other  countries  can  assist  in  the  enter- 
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prise  the  nation  itself  will  reap  rich  benefits  through  the 
attraction  such  health  resorts  will  exercise  on  foreigners, 
who  might  not  visit  the  country  merely  as  tourists. 
Another  point  which  requires  to  be  thought  out  Is  the 
utilization  of  certain  of  the  springs  as  table  waters  ;  some 
of  them  are  most  palatable  and  might  easily  become  rivals 
of  Vichy  or  Perrier. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

Thb  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal  for  August  is  a 
special  number,  devoted  to  a  description  cf  the  new  build- 
ings and  of  their  opening  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  plan,  and  by  numerous 
photographs  both  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  ceremony. 

Quite  recently,  after  repeated, applications,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Fourteenth  International  Medical  Congress 
held  in  Madrid  in  1903  have  been  received,  and  the 
sixteen  volumes  in  which  its  proceedings  are  recorded 
have  now  be«n  added  to  the  Association  Library.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Caileja, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Madrid,  who  was  President  of  the  Congress.  His  kind 
offices  on  our  behalf,  however  —  for  which  we  here 
tender  him  our  heartiest  thanks  —  were  at  the  last 
moment  almost  rendered  unavailing  by  the  "red  tape" 
which  seems  to  swathe  the  British  Embassy  at  Madrid 
In  the  tightest  of  bonds.  Professor  Calic-ja  had  the 
Transactions  of  the  Congress  sent  to  the  Embassy  with  a 
polite  request  that  the  volumes  should  be  transmitted  to 
the  Association.  The  reply  was  that  the  Embassy  could 
not  undertake  this  without  express  instructions  from  the 
British  Government !  The  difficulty  was  finally  overcome 
with  the  assistance  of  a  business  firm  having  commercial 
relations  with  Madrid.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
library  of  the  Association  now  possesses  a  complete  series 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gresses from  that  of  Paris  in  1867  to  that  of  Lisbon 
in  1906. 

Writing  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of 
July  11th,  in  reference  to  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Professor  Osier  that  the  physicians  of  the  Arabian  School 
made  no  solid  contributions  to  anatomy  or  physiology,  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Williams,  while  admitting  that  this  is  true, 
points  out  that  they  made  valuable  contributions  to 
science.  Thus  in  the  eighth  century  Geber  discovered 
arsenious  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Albucasis  discovered  alcohol  and  the  art  of  distil- 
lation. In  the  eleventh  century,  Alhazan,  of  Cairo,  wrote 
a  valuable  treatise  on  optics,  and  described  the  properties 
of  lenses.  They  must  also  be  credited  with  some  valuable 
contributions  to  medicine  and  therapeutics.  Thus  in  the 
tenth  century  Rhazes,  of  Bagdad,  gave  the  first  accurate 
description  of  small-pox ;  Avicenna,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  described  malignant  pustule;  Avenzoar,  of 
Seville,  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  an  account  of  the 
itch.  We  owe,  says  Dr.  Williams,  to  the  Arabians  the 
methodic  use  of  opium  as  a  remedy,  which,  though  used 
by  Dioscorides  and  some  of  the  Grecians  to  a  certain 
extent,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Galenists.  They 
also  used  mercury,  which  was  first  made  known  to  the 
Europeans  as  a  medicine  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  was 
adopted  by  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  Paracelsus,  and  formed 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  prescription  sold  by  Barba- 
rossa,  the  corsair  of  Mitylene,  to  Francis  I.  to  cure  his 
pocks. 

M.  del  Gaizo  (Naples),  in  the  July  number  of  Janus, 
gives  an  account  of  a  volume  by  Giovanni  Carbonelli, 
entitled  11  " De  Sanctalis  Custcdia"  di  Maestro  Giacomo 
Albini  da  Moncalieri,  with  other  documents  on  the  history 
of  medicine  in  Savoy  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  (Pinerolo,  1906).  The  treatise,  De  Sanitatis 
Cuttodia,  is  a  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  at 
Pignerol,  but  which  is  now  in  the  National  Library  at 
Turin,  in  the  catalogue  of  which  it  was  entered  in  1749. 
The  author  is  Master  Giacomo  Albini  de  Moncalieri, 
Physician  to  Prince  James  of  Acaia.  The  Piinccs  of 
Acaia  were  then  distinct  from  the  other  Princes  of  Savoy, 
who  later  absorbed  their  territory.  Dr.  Carbonelli  has 
traced  the  career  of  this  physician  from  1324  to 
1349.  Master  Giacomo  accompanied  the  Princes, 
in  whose  employment  he  was,  in  visits  to  Paris, 
Montpellier,    and   Avignon.      The    doctor     appears     to 


have  gathered  wealth  in  their  service  and  to  have  held 
several  public  offices.  He  wrote  the  treatise  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Prince  of  Acaia,  who  lost  his  parents  and  his 
young  wife  a  few  days  after  marriage.  He  married  again, 
and  had  a  son ;  and  Giacomo's  Instructions  are  intended 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  new  family.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  deals,  as  its  title, 
"  De  regimine  pregnantes  et  conservatlone  embrionis  et 
nutricione  infantis  tempore  lactationis  et  ultra  usque  ad 
annos  XIIII  vol.  circa,"  shows,  with  the  hjgiene  of 
pregnancy  and  childhood.  The  second  part  treats  of  the 
hygiene  of  the  individual  in  general,  with  special 
reference  to  the  air  he  breathes,  the  food  he  eats,  the 
beverages  he  drinks,  and  that  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  organs  of  special  sense.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  about  the  hygiene  of  journeys  by  land 
and  sea  and  the  health  of  armies.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  hygiene  of  old  age.  According  to  Dr.  Carbonelli, 
Master  Giacomo's  teaching,  especially  in  regard  to  thera- 
peutics, is  mestly  based  on  that  of  the  Arabian  physicians. 
In  an  appendix  there  are  documents  relating  to  an 
epidemic  of  Saint  AnthoDy's  fire,  to  the  astrological 
indications  for  bleeding,  and  to  forensic  medicine.  One 
of  them  is  the  inventory  of  a  druggist's  shop  in  Pignerol 
in  the  year  1308. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 


His  Highness  Prince  Henry  zu  SchOnaich-Carolhat 
has  consented  to  act  as  President  of  the  Fourteenth  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Hygiene  and  Demography.  Dr. 
Rubner,  Privy  Councillor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of 
Hygiene  at  the  Royal  University  of  Berlin,  and  Professor 
Dr.  von  Mayr,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Munich,  will  be 
Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  J.  Wilson  Hamill,  Manchester,  desires  to  thank  the 
many  members  of  the  Association  who  rendered  assistance 
or  made  sympathetic  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  accident 
to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hamill  slipped  from  the  step  ladder  of  a 
brake  when  attending  the  garden  party  at  Bicton,  and 
sustained  a  fracture  uf  the  tibia  near  the  ankle.  Lord 
Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  accident,  sent  Mrs.  Hamill  to 
Exeter  in  his  motor  car,  and  she  was  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  where  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  she  is  making  satisfactory  progress. 

Professor  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  in  a  communication  to  Nature,  makes  the 
interesting  announcement  that  among  the  fossils  recently 
found  in  the  miocene  shales  of  Florissant  is  a  large  biting 
fly  with  a  long  and  strong  proboscis,  which  he  identifies  as 
a  Glossina  (tsetse  fly).  The  specimen  is  practically  com- 
plete and  shows  the  mouth  parts.  Professor  Cockerell 
adds  that  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion  that  the  existence 
of  such  flies  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
extinction  of  some  of  the  tertiary  mammalia  of  America. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Ellen  Rutt,  cf 
Upper  Clapton,  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney, 
each  receives  a  sum  of  £300.  Under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Cyril  Philips,  of  Manchester,  Salford  Royal 
Hospital  and  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  each  receive  a 
sum  of  £1,000. 

The  Roads  Improvement  Association,  a  body  which 
came  into  existence  a  year  or  more  ago,  held  this  spring 
some  trials  on  certain  roads  in  Middlesex  and  Berkshire, 
the  object  being  to  test  the  value  of  certain  methods  of 
road  treatment  purporting  to  lessen  the  formation  of  dust 
under  motor  and  other  heavy  traffic.  The  durability  of 
effect  was,  of  course,  an  important  point,  so  immediate 
decision  was  impossible.  Sufficient  time  having  new 
elapsed  the  results  have  been  published.  The  Association 
seems  to  have  limited  its  investigation  on  this  occasion 
to  tar  methods,  and  has  awarded  a  first  prize  to  the  Aitkens 
Patent  Pneumatic  Tar  Spreader  and  a  second  prize  to  the 
Tarspra  Company.  Another  first  prize  was  also  awardea 
for  "  Clare's  Patent  Tar  Compo."  The  prizes  in  each  case 
were  of  considerable  amount,  two  of  them  being  of  the  value 
of  100  guineas  in  addition  to  a  gold  medal.  Apart,  there- 
fore, from  the  commercial  results  of  success  at  the  trials, 
the  money  values  of  the  prizes  are  sufficient  to  stimulate 
the  inventor.  It  is  to  behoped  that  trials  of  this  sort  will 
continue  to  be  held,  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  motor 
cars  do  not  create  dust  but  merely  render  its  existence 
evident,  the  dust  evil  has  materially  increased  since  motor 
driving  came  into  vogue,  and  in  more  or  less  insidious 
fashion  must  be  acting  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  public 
health. 
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THE  INSECURE  TENURE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The  cause  of  reform  is  often  most  effectively  promoted 
by  adducing  not  arguments  based  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, but  facts  which  clearly  exemplify  the  abuses  to 
oe  remedied.  The  Town  Council  of  Southend-on-Sea 
has  thought  proper  to  afford  the  world  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  evils  attending  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing medical  officers  of  health  for  fixed  short  periods. 
Advocates,  both  within  and  without  the  medical  pro- 
fession, of  such  reform  as  will  give  reasonable  security 
of  tenure  to  these  officers  must  recognize  the  obligation 
under  which  the  Southend  Town  Council  has  placed 
them. 

This  object  lesson  is  of  sufficient  value  to  merit  a 
somewhat  full  statement  of  the  facts  as  reported  in  the 
local  press.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Southend 
(Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash)  has  held  the  post  for  six  years. 
He  was  last  reappointed,  at  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  which  expired  on  August  20th, 
1907.  No  provision  was  made  for  any  notice  on  either 
side  to  terminate  or  continue  the  engagement,  which 
accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  any  previous  act  of 
re-engagement,  expired  automatically  on  the  date 
mentioned.  Technically,  the  Corporation  of  Southend 
and  Dr.  Nash  ceased  at  that  moment  to  have  any 
official  relation,  apart  from  an  indirect  connexion 
through  the  Education  Committee,  under  which  he 
held  a  small  independent  appointment. 

On  August  21st  the  question  of  the  reappointment  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  came  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Town  Council,  on  a  recommendation  of  the  Health 
Committee  that  Dr.  Nash  should  be  appointed  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years  at  the  same  salary  as  pre- 
viously. It  deserves  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  system 
of  appointment  for  a  limited  period  only,  instead  of 
permanently,  subject,  of  course,  to  a  reasonable  notice  on 
either  side,  was,  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee 
stated,  imposed  on  the  Corporation  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  paid  a  moiety  of 
the  salary.  To  the  recommendation  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee an  amendment  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
appointment  be  for  one  year  at  a  salary  of  £500.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Health  Committee  thereupon  pointed  out  that 
the  town  was  at  that  moment  without  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  and,  if  Dr.  Nash  refused  to  accept  reappoint- 
ment at  the  reduced  salary,  would  remain  without 
such  an  officer  until  a  fresh  appointment  could  be 
made.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment is  shown  by  his  rejoinder  that  Dr.  Nash  had  "  not 
"  yet  resigned."  When  at  last  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
Council  that  Dr.  Nash  was  not  at  that  moment  their 
officer,  and  would  not  be  their  officer  unless  he  chose  to 
accept  the  new  terms,  he  was  asked,  and  promptly  de- 
clined, to  accept  them.  Eventually,  after  some  members 
of  the  Council  had  further  illustrated  their  incapacity 
for  grasping  the  true  nature  of  the  appointment  by 
such  suggestions  as  that  the  duties  could  be  dis- 
charged by  a  Ivcum  Unaw  at  £10,  it   was  decided  to 


advertise  the  vacancy,  and  in  the  meantime  to  request 
Dr.  Nash  to  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
former  office  on  the  old  terms.  This,  on  the  persuasion 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  he  consented 
to  do  rather  than  place  the  town  in  a  difficulty.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  loyalty  he  thus  displayed,  and 
the  justice  with  which  he  could  have  declined  to  assist 
the  Corporation  in  the  difficulty  created  by  its  own  act, 
received  due  mention  in  the  Council. 

To  put  these  curious  proceedings  in  their  true 
light,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  apparently  full 
reports  of  the  proceedings  before  us  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion from  beginning  to  end  of  any  charge  against 
Dr.  Nash  of  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty.  It  was,  in 
fact,  plainly  stated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee  and  other  opponents  of  the  reduction  of 
salary  that  Dr.  Nash  ;was  a  most  able,  zealous,  active, 
and  valuable  public  servant,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  controvert  the  statement.  No  attempt  was  indeed 
made  by  the  mover  and  supporters  of  the  amendment  to 
justify  their  action  beyond  a  vague  reference  to  "  the 
"  interests  of  the  ratepayers."  When  challenged  they 
could  not  state  specifically  in  what  way  their  action 
could  advance  those  interests.  The  only  clue,  in 
fact,  to  the  motives  animating  them  is  afforded  by 
statements  freely  made  in  the  Council  by  opponents 
of  the  amendment  that  individuals  of  the  majority 
were  personally  hostile  to  Dr.  Nash  because  his 
zealous  discharge  of  his  public  duties  had  been 
prejudicial  to  their  private  interests ;  one,  for 
example,  being  a  public  caterer,  who,  it  was  stated, 
had  resented  Dr.  Nash's  insistence  upon  inspecting 
his  premises.  Those  interested  in  public  health  are 
aware  of  Dr.  Nash's  valuable  work  upon  epidemic 
diarrhoea,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  especially  upon 
the  conveyance  of  typhoid  infection  by  shellfish,  a 
subject  on  which  his  bacteriological  knowledge  and 
administrative  experience  combine  to  qualify  him  to 
speak  with  authority.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
this  work  may  have  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  persons  concerned  in  the  trade.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  real  grounds  for  the  sadden 
attack  on  Dr.  Nash  could  only  be  fully  revealed  by 
information  as  to  the  occupation  and  private  interests 
generally  of  individual  members  of  the  Town  Council. 
In  the  absence  of  such  information,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that,  at  all  events,  no  definite  grounds  of  public 
interest  were  assigaed  in  justification  of  the  action  of 
the  Town  Council. 

The  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  in  and  around 
Southend  has  already  been  expressed  in  most  emphatic 
terms.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  South-East 
Essex  Division  summoned  a  meeting  a9  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  Town  Council  was  known  ;  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  August  27th,  was  largely  attended, 
and  letters  were  read  from  twelve  medical  men  unable 
to  be  present,  expressing  their  complete  assent  to  the 
resolution  which  it  had  been  announced  would  be  pro- 
posed. The  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
expressed  to  the  Town  Council  the  complete  approval  of 
the  medical  profession  of  the  very  great  services 
rendered  to  the  town  of  Southend  during  the  whole  of 
his  tenure  of  office  as  medical  officer  of  health  by  Dr. 
Nash,  who  had  worked  unceasingly  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  town,  and  had  effected  a  vast  improvement.  The 
resolution  went  on  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
action  of  the  Town  Council  in  virtually  dismissing  him 
without  notice. 

One  of  the  chief  impediments  to  social  progress 
is  the  impracticability  of  devising  crucial  experiments 
such  as,  in  the  physical  laboratory  for  example,  sub- 
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serve  the  attainment  of  positive  knowledge.  The  Town 
Council  has  spontaneously  decided  that  Southend  is  a 
suitable  subject  upon  which  to  demonstrate  by  experi- 
ment the  dangers  of  the  system  of  appointment  of  medical 
officers  of  health  for  fixed  short  periods.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  demonstration  will  suffice  to  satisfy  those  who 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  reform 
which  the  British  Medical  Association  has  so  long  urged 
upon  the  Government — that  such  appointments  should 
be  made  without  refererce  to  time. 

We  have  entered  into  the  details  of  the  Southend 
incident  not  because  it  is  an  isolated  instance  of  the 
treatment  to  which  medical  officers  of  health  are  liable, 
but  because  it  is  the  latest  of  a  long  list  of  similar  inci- 
dents. Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Fouthwell  Rural 
District  Council  re  elected  Dr.  Charles  Wills,  who  had 
been  medical  officer  of  health  for  twenty-three  years,  at 
a  salary  reduced  to  one-half  of  that  which  he  had  pre- 
viously received,  and  although  better  counsels  subse- 
quently prevailed,  he  was  eventually  appointed  at  a 
very  much  reduced  salary.  In  recent  years,  Dr. 
Wyndham  Randall  of  Maesteg,  Dr.  D.  A.  MaeGregor  of 
Shepley,  Dr.  Sandell  of  Eaton  Bray  have  been  deprived 
of  office  for  no  substantial  reason,  and  many  other 
instances  of  similar  injustice  have  been  published,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  permanent  officials  at  Whitehall. 

The  part  played  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
tho  Southend  case  merits  consideration.  Successive 
Presidents  of  that  Board  have  paid  at  all  events  lip 
service  to  the  doctrine  of  security  of  tenure  for  health 
officers,  which  also  received  the  emphatic  approval  of 
the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
When  urged  by  the  Association  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Public  Health  Act  to  give  such 
security  by  Administrative  Order,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  stated  that  such  action  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. If  the  Board  cannot  insist  upon  all  ap- 
pointments, in  cases  in  which  it  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
salary,  being  made  without  reference  to  time,  it  might 
at  any  rate  reconsider  its  regulation  insisting  that  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  for  limited  periods 
only.  The  Board  is  aware  of  the  treatment  which 
former  medical  officers  of  health  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Southend  Corporation ;  four  were  ap- 
pointed between  1890  and  1895,  and  when  Dr.  Bruce 
Low  reported  to  the  Board  in  1896,  he  wrote  :  "  Locally, 
"  it  was  suggested  that  a3  each  health  officer  had 
"  become  unpopular  in  turn  with  his  authority  through 
"  pressing  forward  needed  improvements,  he,  as  a  result 
"  failsd  to  secure  his  re-election."  We  are  glad  to  learn' 
that  the  Board  has  now  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this 
new  incident. 


METABOLISM    IN    MENTAL    WORK. 

In  1884  Dr.  Mairet,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  published  a 
series  of  researches  into  the  elimination  of  urea  and 
phosphoric  acid  among  the  sane,  the  insane,  the 
epileptic,  and  hysterical.  They  led  him  to  form  a  view 
that  under  the  influence  of  intellectual  work  the 
general  nutritive  processes  were  diminished,  whilst 
those  of  the  brain  were  increased,  the  brain  during 
activity  retaining  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with 
alkalies,  and  releasing  basic  phosphates.  These  inves- 
tigations, however,  were  found  to  be  imperfect,  owing 
to  defects  in  chemical  methods  adopted,  and  also 
because  the  urinary  output  was  correlated  neither  to 
the  food  ingested  nor  the  fae  al  elimination.  Now,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years,  Professor  Mairet  and  his 
collaborator,  Dr.  Florence,  have  published  the  results  of 


a  series  of  interesting  observations  mvde  under  rigorous 
experimental  conditions.1 

A  review  of  the  work  of  others  upon  the  somatic 
accompaniments  of  mental  work,  including  cerebral 
and  general  cardio-vascular  changes,  on  thermal  altera- 
tions, and  on  the  comparative  analysis  of  the  renal  and 
alimentary  excreta  during  alternate  periods  of  rest  and 
intellectual  labour  under  test  conditions,  reveals  a 
general  agreement  in  the  evidence,  proving  that  during 
intellectual  work  of  all  kinds  there  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  volume  of  the  cerebral  blood  supply,  an  increased 
cerebral  thermogenesis,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
general,  and  an  increase  in  the  cerebral  metabolism. 
The  recent  investigations  of  Mairet  and  Florence  were 
directed  more  particularly  to  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  subjects  experi- 
mented on— men  of  24  to  27  years  of  age,  in  good  bodily 
and  mental  health — were  submitted  to  alternate  periods 
of  mental  work  and  mental  rest,  the  experiments 
covering  many  weeks.  Possible  external  or  internal 
disturbing  causes  were  excluded,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
equalizing  the  amounts  of  muscular  expenditure,  the 
hours  of  sleep,  external  temperature,  and,  of  course,  the 
liquid  and  solid  foods  ingested.  The  only  varying 
factor  was  the  duration  of  the  mental  work,  which  was 
really  of  a  fatiguing  nature,  and  was  pushed  as  far  as 
failure  of  voluntary  attention.  The  total  excreta  for 
every  twenty-four  hours  were  carefully  analysed,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  compounds.  The  amounts  of  these  bodies  in 
the  foods— an  unvarying  regimen — being  known  quan- 
tities, the  authors  subtracted  from  these  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  faecal  dejecta,  and,  following 
Riibner,  tbe  difference  was  accepted  as  giving  the 
amounts  of  the  bodies  absorbed  by  the  intestine 
into  the  system.  Repeated  experimentation  showed 
that  during  intellectual  labour  the  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  were  diminished  as  compared  either  with  the 
period  of  repose  preceding,  or  that  following,  the 
period  of  work,  the  average  co-efficients  of  utiFzafion 
for  nitrogen  being — for  the  first  period  of  repose  88.6 
per  cent.,  for  the  working  period  83  5  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  second  period  of  repose  89.9  per  cent.,  and  for  phos- 
phoric acid  for  the  first  period  of  repose  73  9  per  cent., 
for  the  wo)  king  period  58.7  per  cent.,  and  for  the  second 
period  of  repose  75.2  per  cent.  The  results  further 
showed  that  during  the  second  period  of  repose  there 
was  a  certain  compensatory  effect,  the  increased  absorp- 
tion of  this  period  making  up  for  the  loss  during  the 
working  hours. 

Turning  to  the  urinary  analysis,  it  was  found  that 
three  times  out  of  four  more  nitrogen  was  eliminated 
by  the  urine  than  had  been  absorbed,  and  that  also 
three  times  out  of  four,  during  the  second  period  of 
repose,  more  nitrogen  was  absorbed  than  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  urine.  With  regard  to  phosphoric  acid, 
however,  in  every  case  mare  was  eliminated  during 
mental  work  than  was  absorbed,  the  increase  varying 
between  0.122  and  0.278  mg.,  and  also  in  every  case 
during  the  second  period  of  repose  more  phosphcric 
acid  was  absorbed  than  was  eliminated,  the  increase 
ramrirg  from  0175  to  0  307  mg.  These  results  were 
confirmed  by  two  other  methods,  first  by  an  interest! Dg 
series  of  cryoscopic  investigations,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  duriDg  the  periods  of  mental  work  the 
lowering  of  the  freezing  point  of  the  urine  was  less  than 
that  durirg  either  pericd  of  rest,  indicalirg  thus  a  less 
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degree  of  molecular  fragmentation  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
urotoxic  experiments  made  upon  rabbits,  which  showed 
a  considerably  heightened  toxicity  of  the  urine  secreted 
during  intellectual  work. 


NATIONAL   PHYSIQUE   IN   BULGARIA. 

A  great  deal  will  be  written  this  week  on  the  subject 
of  Bulgaria,  where  the  twentieth  year  of  Prince 
Ferdinand's  reign,  and  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
independence  of  the  country,  was  celebrated  oa  August 
23  ;b.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  columns  j  ustly  filled  with 
eulogies  of  Prince  Ferdinand  questions  of  the  health  of 
his  people  may  find  no  place ;  this,  we  protest,  would  be  a 
grievous  omission,  for  without  good  physique  and  a 
high  standard  of  health  no  nation  could  accomplish  any 
great  work.  The  extraordinary  prowess  of  the  Japanese, 
the  marvellous  feats  of  courage  and  endurance  die- 
played  by  that  nation  in  the  late  war  with  Russia,  their 
humanity  and  kindness,  have  been  justly  attributed  to 
perfect  health  of  body  and  mind.  Bulgaria  has  lately 
very  often  been  called  the  Japan  of  Europe,  and  the 
title  is  certainly  appropriate.  The  ordinary  native 
of  the  country  is  sturdily  built,  with  broad  shoulders, 
well-developed  chest,  and  muscular  limbs.  He  holds 
himself  well,  probably  owing  to  the  military 
training  he  has  undergone,  for  military  service  for 
three  years  is  compulsory,  and  the  discipline  and  re- 
gularity of  the  life  led  improves  the  health  of  the  con- 
scripts. At  the  military  school  for  officers  the  cadets 
after  each  hour's  class  work  have  an  hour's  practical 
work— for  example,  gardening,  carpentry,  gymnastics  on 
the  Swedish  system,  riding,  jumping,  etc.  There  are 
good  baths  and  douches,  and  swimming  is  taught.  The 
anthropometric  records  of  the  school  show,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  young  men  of  the  same  class  in 
other  countries,  that  the  Bulgarian  cadets  in  the  first 
year  are  inferior  in  physical  development  to  those  of 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  to  Cambridge  under- 
graduates ;  in  the  second  year  they  surpass  the  Russian 
cadets  ;  in  the  third  those  of  France,  and  in  the  fourth 
year  they  are  inferior  in  physique  to  Cambridge  under- 
graduates only.  As  was  prominently  brought  forward 
at  the  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  the 
other  day,  a  very  perfect  system  of  medical  inspection 
by  medical  men  of  the  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and 
their  instruction  in  hygiene,  first  aid,  and  domestic 
medicine,  has  been  worked  for  the  past  four  years 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  same  system  is 
about  to  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools, 
for  there  are  already  through  this  system  teachers 
fitted  to  teach  the  laws  of  health  to  the  children  in 
these  schools.  Tuberculosis  is  firmly  dealt  with,  pupils 
being  at  once  sent  for  treatment  to  sanatoriums  and 
school  colonies,  and  the  milk  consumed  in  these  estab- 
lishments comes  from  model  dairy  farms.  The  teachers 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  there  is  a  special  sana- 
torium for  them,  so  that  there  is  every  hope  that  even 
with  the  migration  from  country  to  town,  which  is 
inevitable  owing  to  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
peasantry,  this  disease  can  be  held  in  check,  and  even 
perhaps  eradicated. 

The  Bulgarian  peasants  eat  moderately  and  drink 
little  alcohol;  their  food  consists  mainly  of  maize  (lour, 
coarse  brown  bread,  and  milk  curds.  The  women 
are  fine  and  strapping,  tall,  and  well  set  up,  with 
masses  of  hair  generally  worn  in  two  plaits.  Their 
features  are  regular  and  striking,  and  their  bronzed 
sunburnt  skin  gives  them  the  appearance  of  perfect 
health.      They  are   fond   of    bathing,  and    keep  their 


houses  clean  and  neat.  On  Sundays  on  every  village 
green  is  danced  the  choro  to  the  music  of  the  bagpipe 
and  drum.  The  lads  and  girls  dance  for  hours,  doing 
the  steps  with  skill  and  spirit,  thus  proving  and  im- 
proving their  physical  condition.  Quite  remarkable  is 
their  carriage,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  slouching  man  or  a  woman  is  never  seen.  The 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship  encourages  every 
farmer  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  land,  and  the 
women  help  willingly  with  work  in  the  fields, 
harvesting,  and  other  outdoor  labour.  During  the 
winter  they  spin  and  koit.  They  look  after  their  homes 
and  children  well,  and  infants  are  as  a  rule,  to  which 
there  are  few  exceptions,  brought  up  at  the  breast. 
Nevertheless,  infant  mortality  is  high,  especially  among 
the  peasant  class,  owing  to  various  causes.  The  un- 
healthy babies  seldom  survive,  and  it  would  seem 
that  it  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  this  that  the 
race  in  general  is  so  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived; 
in  1893  it  was  recorded  that  there  were  3,372  persons  of 
100  years  old  and  upwards.  The  average  age  of  marriage 
is  25  for  the  youths  and  18  or  19  for  the  girls.  The 
standard  of  morality  is  high,  and  the  annual  average 
of  illegitimate  births  is  only  0  12  per  c?nt.  Au  unfaithful 
wife  is  an  object  of  public  contempt,  and  was  formerly 
punished  by  death. 

Bulgaria  is  a  very  democratic  country,  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  with  a  single  Chamber  and  without  an 
aristocracy;  its  people  have  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive 
that  national  prosperity  can  be  attained  only  through  a 
combination  of  intellectual  and  physical  education,  and 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  scientific  care  of  the 
health  of  the  rising  generation.  Their  example  may  be 
commended  to  the  democracy  of  this  country. 


EARLY  NOTIFICATION   OF  BIRTHS  ACT. 

The  Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  without  any  amendment  of 
importance,  and  received  the  Royal  assent  on  Wednes- 
day immediately  before  the  prorogation. 

The  Act  is  an  adoptive  measure,  that  is  to  say 
it  will  not  be  in  force  in  any  district  until  adopted 
by  the  local  authority — the  Council  of  a  borough 
(including  the  metropolitan  boroughs)  or  the 
Council  of  an  urban  or  rural  district.  By  an 
amendment  carried  at  the  last  moment  the  Council 
of  a  county  other  than  the  County  of  London  may 
adopt  the  Act  either  for  the  whole  of  a  county  or 
for  a  district  therein.  The  Act  applies  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  of  any  of  the 
three  kingdoms  has  power  by  Order  to  declare  that 
it  shall  be  in  force  in  the  area  of  any  local  authority 
which  has  not  adopted  the  Act,  if  the  Board  think  it 
expedient. 

When  the  Act  has  been  adopted  in  any  area  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  father,  if  he  is  actually  residing  in  the 
house  where  the  birth  of  his  child  takes  place  at  tho 
time  of  its  occurrance,  or  of  any  person  in  attendance  on 
the  mother  at  the  time  or  within  six  hours  after  the 
birth,  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  is  born.  Tho 
notice  must  be  posted  within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
birth,  and  the  local  authority  must  supply  addressed 
and  stamped  postcards  free  to  any  medical  practitioner 
or  midwife  residing  or  practising  in  the  area  who  may 
apply  for  them.  A  person  who  fails  to  give  notice  of  a 
birth  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings, 
unless  the  accused  person  can  satisfy  the  Court  that  he 
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or  she  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  notice 
had  been  duly  given  by  some  other  person. 

The  Act  therefore  imposes  on  every  medical  man  a 
ce.T  obligation,  and  any  failure  to  meei  this  obligation 
within  thirty-six  hours  will  expose  him  to  the  risk  of 
suffering  the  indignity  of  being  summoned  to  the  police- 
court,  and  fined  anything  up  to  203.  The  same  obliga- 
tion with  the  same  penalty  is  imposed  on  midwives. 
The  provision  with  its  penalty  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  duty  imposed  is  a  civic  and  not  a  pro- 
fessional duty.  The  ilimsiness  of  this  excuse  was 
exposed  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  both  at  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  and  in  a  letter  published  in  this  Journal 
a  fortnight  ago.  Th9  doctor  or  midwife  is  present  at 
the  birth  of  the  child  not  in  a  civic  capacity,  as  a 
member  of  the  general  public,  but  in  a  professional 
capacity  to  render  professional  services  to  the  woman 
and  the  child.  The  Bill  specifically  mentioned  medical 
practitioners  and  midwives  as  the  persons  who  are  to 
fill  up  the  form  of  notification.  To  talk  about  this  new 
obligation  as  a  civic  duty  is  therefore  nonsense,  and  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  practically  allowed  that  it  was 
nonsense ;  they  therefore  shifted  their  ground,  and, 
admitting  that  the  provision  imposed  a  professional 
obligation,  appealed  to  the  well-known  public  spirit 
and  philanthropy  of  the  profession  to  accept  this 
fre3h  obligation ;  but  tne  British  Medical  Association, 
speaking  for  the  profession  objected,  very  reasonably, 
we  submit,  to  accepting  the  obligation  under  penalty : 
if  there  was  to  be  penalty  there  should  be  remunera- 
tion. 

Again,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  practically  acknow- 
ledged the  ju3tica  of  the  contention,  and  agreed  with 
medical  members  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  Bill  by 
omitting  medical  men  from  its  provisions,  but  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  amiable  air  of  the  man 
who  slaps  you  on  the  back  and  picks  your  pocket, 
would  have  none  of  the  amendment,  rejecting  it  by 
87  votes  to  19.  It  passed  through  the  House  of 
Lords  in  a  few  minutes  without  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  open  to  any  county  council,  borough  council, 
or  any  local  authority  to  adopt  it.  As  to  the  way  in 
which  the  amendment  came  to  be  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  looks 
very  like  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gavern- 
ment,  but  we  prefer  to  adopt  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke's 
word  and  to  say  that  the  representatires  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  out- 
man'  i_uvred.  Dr.  Cooper,  who  has  worked  indefatigably 
in  the  defence  of  professional  interests  in  this  matter, 
finally  in  despair  asked  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to 
drop  the  amendment,  understanding,  as  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly 
against  it:  but  it  was  persevered  in,  with  the  result 
that  this  feeling  of  the  House  was  crystallized  into  a 
majority  of  more  than  four  to  one. 

It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  ending,  and  we  fear 
exemplifies  only  too  well  the  unsympathetic  attitude 
which  the  House  of  Commons  is  ready  to  assume 
towards  the  medical  profession.  The  average  member 
probably  believes  that  the  State  has  endowed  the 
profession  with  many  important  and  lucrative  privileges: 
he  does  not  realize  how  little  practical  value  attaches  to 
the  privileges  which  the  Medical  Acts  appear  to 
confer;  he  probably  does  not  know  that  his  pre- 
decessors at  Westminster  never  intended  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  profession.  They  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  public,  and  were  so  jealous  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  made  so  many  loopholes 
for  impostors,  that  they  failed  eveu  to  achieve  their 
frankly  selfish  and  woially  short-sighted  object. 


A  CANCER  EXHIBITION. 
In  connexion  with  the  general  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Surgical  Society  in  Brussels  in  September, 
1908,  at  which  a  discussion  on  cancer  will  take  place,  it 
is  proposed  to  arrange  a  cancer  exhibition,  and  a 
circular  has  been  issued  inviting  contributions  rot  only 
from  members  of  the  society,  but  also  from  others.  All 
objects  connected  with  cancerous  disease  will  be  received, 
but  the  following  classes  are  enumerated:  (1)  Macro- 
scopic or  microscopic  specimens,  either  instructive  from 
a  surgical  standpoint  or  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  their  localization  or  method  of  dissemination:  (2i 
topographical  anatomical  specimens  or  drawings  illus- 
trating individual  operations  for  cancer;  i3)  topo- 
graphical anatomical  preparations  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands  of  particular  regions;  (4i  statistical 
wall  charts  illustrating  the  duration  of  the  treatment  of 
cancerous  diseases;  \5)  statistical  wall  charts  illustrating 
the  frequency  of  primary  cancer  and  its  metastases  in 
particular  organs,  based  upon  clinical  or  pathological 
experience  ;  (6)  statistical  charts  dealing  with  the  spread 
of  cancer  in  different  countries,  exact  plans  of  so-called 
cancer  foci,  and  family  trees  of  families  in  which  cancer 
has  existed  for  several  generations;  plans  of  cancer 
institutions  and  hospitals,  their  reports  of  work  done, 
and  financial  statements:  181  reports  of  movements  to 
encourage  the  early  treatment  of  cancerous  diseases, 
appeals  to  the  public,  and  proposals  as  to  tt  e  means  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  early 
diagnosis  of  cancer  may  be  brought  home  to  the  public 
without  exciting  panic.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Professor  A.  Depage,  75,  Avenue  Louise, 
Brussels,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  specimens,  arrange 
them  for  exhibition,  and  return  them  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Exhibitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  their  specimens  to  members  during  the 
meeting. 

HOSPITAL  EXTENSIONS. 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  was  held  on  August  1st  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  report  of  the  Distribution  Committee. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  total  sum  received 
this  year  by  the  Fund  was  £74,165,  but  that  of  this 
amount  only  about  £41,000  was  collected  on  Hospital 
Sunday ;  the  balance  was  made  up  by  payments  made 
to  the  Fund  on  account  of  various  large  legacies  which  it 
has  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  inherit.  It  was 
determined  to  make  a  distribution  of  £68,134  among  159 
hospitals,  57  dispensaries,  and  27  nursing  associations  ; 
the  sums  allotted  to  hospitals  varied  from  £6  CC0  to  less 
than  £50.  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  general  application  was 
brought  forward.  Its  admitted  design  was  that  of 
putting  a  severe  check  upon  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  existing  hospital  accommodation,  by  com- 
pelling any  institution  which  is  on  the  list  of 
those  habitually  receiving  contributions  from  this 
Fund  to  obtain  its  consent  before  undertaking  fresh 
building  operations  or  analogous  work  calculated  to 
increase  the  eventual  expense  of  maintaining  the 
institution.  In  this  connexion  it  was  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  there  were  no  less  than  1.CC0 
beds  unoccupied  in  the  various  hospitals  of  London, 
independently  of  those  set  aside  and  kept  for  special 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  the  accounts  presented 
showed  that  on  the  first  day  of  this  year  the  hospital 
had  a  balance  against  them  of  at  least  £T50CC0  in 
unpaid  tradesmen's  bills  and  bank  overdrafts.  Mean- 
time three  hospitals  had  come  forward  with  proposals 
to  increase  their  accommodation  ;  two  of  these  were 
schemes  which  would  not  hold  water,  and  the  other 
originated  in  an  institution  which  was  already  ex- 
ceeding its  income.  In  view  of  these  fact3  it  was  urged 
that  although  the  Fund  might  desire  to  remain  merely 
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a  collecting  and  distributing  machine,  and  to  abstain 
from  interfering  with  the  internal  management  of 
hospitals,  its  authorities  could  not  rightly  continue 
tacitly  to  approve  of  more  and  more  beds  beiDg  pro- 
vided at  a  time  when  not  only  did  the  existing  aggre- 
gate cost  of  maintenance  exceed  the  sum  which  could 
be  obtained  from  the  public,  but  when  the  number  of 
beds  vacant  showed  that  there  were  already  more  than 
were  really  required.  The  final  upshot  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  the  same 
general  tenor  as  that  which  had  been  first  moved,  but 
somewhat  less  stringent  in  its  terms;  it  took  the  form 
of  a  request  to  the  authorities  of  all  institutions  which 
receive  grants  from  the  Fund  to  consult  its  Council 
before  incurring  further  maintenance  expenditure  by 
adding  to  their  accommodation  for  patients. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  DRUGS  ON  GLYCOSURIA. 
Past  experience  does  not  encourage  hopefulness  with 
respect  to  any  proposal  for  the  treatment  of  diabetes  by 
drugs,  yet  it  would  be  neither  right  nor  reasonable  to 
refuse    to    consider    fresh    suggestions.    We  therefore 
draw  attention  to  the  work  of  J.  Baer  and  L.  Blum  * 
in  the  hope  that  clinicians  who  have  the  opportunity 
will  test  their  conclusions  therapeutically.    The  method 
pursued  by  these  investigators  has  been  to  study  the 
mnaence  of    different  substances  upon    acidosis    and 
glycosuria  under  equal    and    known  conditions.    The 
animals  experimented  upon  were  dogs  rendered  diabetic 
by  subcutaneous  injections    of    phloridzin;    but    the 
results  were  controlled  by  experiments  upon  dogs  from 
which  the  pancreas  had  been  removed.  They  found  that 
many  bodies,  such  as  glycocol,  glutamic  acid,   lactic, 
glycolic,     proprionic     and     succinic      acids,    slightly 
iminished  acidosis,  but  had  no  effect  on  glycosuria, 
and  as  most  of  these  have  been  shown  capable  of  sup- 
plying sugar  to  depancreatized  dogs,  it  is  possible  that 
their  influence  upon  acidosis  is  thereby  explained,  as  the 
ingestion  of  sugar  always  diminishes  the  elimination  of 
the  acetone  group;  but  in  the  course  of  their  experi- 
ments they  came  across  a  substance  which  has  the 
power   at    once    of    influencing  glycosuria,     acidosis, 
and    the    elimination  of    nitrogen.     This    is    glutaric 
acid,    C,H,0„     one    of     the    series    of     dicarboxylic 
acids;     it     is     isomeric      with     pyrotartaric      etbyl- 
malonie    and     dimethyl malonic    acids,    but    has   not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  hitherto  been  used  in  therapeutics. 
When  injected  into  dogs  rendered  diabetic   by  large 
do3es  of  phloridzin,  the  glycosuria  and  acidosis   dis- 
appeared nearly  or  altogether,  while  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  was  greatly  diminished.    This  effect  varied  in 
proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  diabetes,  and  wan  not 
observed    in    slight    glycosuria     unaccompanied     by 
acidosis ;  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  action  on  the 
phloridzin  is  proved  by  a  like  result  being  obtained  with 
depancreatized  dogs.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
luthors  is  that  glutaric  acid  acts   by   influencing  the 
intermediate  processes  which  give  rise  to  grave  diabetes; 
that  is  to  say,    it  prevents    the  breaking  up  of    the 
liaous  bodies  from  which  sugar  is  derived  in  the 
more  severe  forms   of  the  disease.      Thus  they  found 
that  dogs  deprived  of  their  glycogen  by  work  eliminated 
after  injection  of  phloridzin  sugar  which  must  have  had 
its  source  otherwise  than  in  preformed  carbohydrates; 
the  glycosuria  so  caused,  even  when  slight,  disappeared 
after  the  injection  of  glutaric  acid,  although  this  had 
no  influence  upon  the  glycosuria  of  equal  degree,  pro- 
duced by  similar  means  in  the  same  dogs  when  they 
were    rich    in    glycogen.      Thty  believe  that  acidosis 
only  occurs  when  there  is  elimination  of  sugar  derived 
from  other  sources  than  preformed  carbohydrates,  and 
that  if  there  be  combustion  of  sugar  so  derived  the 
formation  of  acetone  bodies  does  not  take  place.    They 
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think  that  these  experiments  throw  light  also  upon  the 
question  whether  in  diabetes  there  is  incapacity  to 
burn  up  sugar  formed  under  normal  conditions,  or 
whether  there  is  an  abnormal  production  of  sugar.  As 
phloridzin  acts  upon  the  kidneys  it  would  be  inoom- 
prehensible  that  glutaric  acid  could  hinder  the  elimina- 
tion of  sugar  if  it  had  been  formed,  especially  as  the 
action  does  not  occur  when  the  glycosuria  is  slight,  but 
only  when  it  is  marked.  They  therefore  conclude  that 
glutaric  acid  influences  the  formation  of  sugar,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  diminished  secretion  of  nitrogen  is  also 
to  be  explained  ;  that  is  to  say,  glutaric  acid  ?.ppears  to 
them  to  act  by  preventing  the  splitting  up  of  the 
albumen  of  the  tissues  or  food  into  sugar  and  urea. 


THE  RINDFLEISCH  "FESTSCHRIFT." 
The  German  custom  of  preparing  a  series  of  essays 
written  by  colleagues  and  friends,  and  making  them 
into  a  book  called  a." Festschrift"1  for  presentation  to 
some  esteemed  teacher  on  his  jubilee  as  a  member 
of  the  profession,  or,  as  often  happens,  on  his 
seventieth  birthday,  is  one  for  which  much  may  be 
said.  Huch  an  offering  is  esteemed  by  the  recipient 
as  a  high  honour  and  an  affectionate  tribute  ;  moreover, 
really  good  work  is  often  prepared  by  really  good  men 
for  the  construction  of  a  "  Fesisehrift."  Hence  the 
offering,  unlike  presentation  plate,  is  of  use  to  ail  whom 
it  may  concern,  instead  of  being  a  mere  ornament — an 
objective  compliment  pleasing  to  the  recipient  alone. 
We  must  all  admire  the  zeal  with  which  von 
ltimifleisch's  friends  have  prepared  articles  of  much 
value  for  the  Festschrift  recently  presented  to  him 
on  his  seventieth  birthday.  Among  the  contri- 
butors are  Dr.  Carl  and  Dr.  Georg  liindfleisch  ; 
while  the  list  of  authors  bearing  other  names 
includes  several  well  known  bejond  the  frontiers 
of  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires,  such  as 
Von  Franquc,  Marchand,  and  Ponfick.  The  subjects 
exhibit  as  much  variety  as  the  authors,  and  in  that 
respect  medical  literature  is  hardly  benefited  by  the 
F<  siachrift  system,  which  may  lead  too  often  to  over- 
looking good  papers.  There  are  articles  on  gastric 
ulcer,  retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  rare  cases,  infective 
haemoglobinuria,  tuberculosis,  etc. ;  the  longest  con- 
tribution, taking  up  over  2C0  pages,  is  on  the  alleged 
antiquity  of  syphilis— a  treatise,  we  must  admit,  of 
high  vaiue,  written  by  von  Xottbafft  of  Wiirzburg. 
We  trust  that  British  and  American  index-makers  will 
take  note  of  this  volume,  lest  its  valuable  contents  be 
practically  lost  to  Anglo-Saxondom,  and  we  con- 
gratulate Professor  von  Kindfleisch,  as  heartily  as 
do  his  contributors,  on  his  seventieth  birthday.  We  too 
give  testimonials  to  honoured  and  beloved  celebrities, 
but  we  fear  we  are  lazier  than  German  colleagues  of 
great  men.  To  subscribe  a  few  guineas  towards  a  silver 
claret-jug  is  less  troublesome  than  to  prepare  a  paper 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  presentation  to  a  master. 

INSANITY  IN  PALESTINE. 
Tircisn  who  have  spent  any  considerable  time  in  fciyria 
and  the  near  East,  or  who  have  visited  it  with  their 
mental  eyes  open  even  for  a  short  time,  must  have 
been  struck  by  the  paucity  and  often  entire 
absence  of  suitable  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
the  mentally  sick — for  the  •  treatment  of  those  pos- 
sessed with  devils.  They  will  all  the  more  welcome, 
therefore,  the  success  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital 
for  tbp  Insino  as  evidenced  in  its  latest  report. 
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It  is  a  charitable  institution  started  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  which  now  receives  a  good  deal  of  support 
alike  from  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
America,  and  ha3  in  each  country  a  committee,  in- 
cluding amongst  its  members  a  considerable  number  of 
medical  men  of  special  experience  in  connexion  witTi 
the  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  Tho  hospital,  with 
accommodation  for  124  patients,  is  in  an  excellent 
situation  at  Asfuriyeb,  on  the  Damascus  Road, 
not  far  from  Beyrout.  Its  several  buildings  are 
constructed  and  administered  on  thoroughly  modern 
lines.  That  the  work  done  by  it  is  appreciated  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  its  dis- 
turbance the  local  authorities  diverted  a  public  road 
which  ran  through  tho  estate  of  the  institution. 
The  chief  interest,  however,  of  the  report  lies 
in  the  general  remarks  made  by  the  medical 
superintendent,  Dr.  II.  Thwaites.  As  to  the  types 
of  insanity  prevalent,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
form  peculiar  to  Syria,  but  possibly  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  cases  of  mental  degeneration  ;  for 
this  the  emigration  of  healthy  stock  and  intermarriage 
amongst  the  residue  is  ascribed  as  one  among  other 
causes.  Hysterical  states  are  also  very  prevalent,  a  fact 
which  is  regarded  as  explicable  by  the  prevailing  social 
conditions.  Education  is  being  pushed  on  by  mis- 
sionary and  other  bodies  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
though  the  results  of  progressive  notions  and  higher 
civilization  may  be  expected  ultimately  to  be  good, 
the  immediate  outcome  is  a  process  of  elimi- 
nation among  the  mentally  unfit.  The  tendency 
to  hysteria  noted  seems,  in  short,  to  be  an 
expression  in  mental  terms  of  the  conflict  between 
internal  and  externa!  conditions  in  the  individual 
concerned.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  East  and  West  is  the  proportion  in  which 
returned  emigrants  figure  among  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  asylum.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
include  many  who  might  have  escaped  active 
mental  disease,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  coun- 
tries where  life  is  more  complex  than  in  Syria 
they  were  exposed  to  a  mental  strain  which  they 
could  not  bear.  Cases  of  acute  mania  appear  to  be 
relatively  uncommon,  which  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  general  life  of  the  people  is  of  an 
unexciting  and  primitive  nature.  The  attitude  of  the 
inhabitants  towards  the  insane  seems  to  be  usually 
kind  and  sympathetic,  though  naturally  in  the  long 
run  a  mental  invalid  suffers  severely  from  his 
incapacity  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  general 
means. 


DRESS  REFORM. 
Judging  from  some  of  the  daily  newspapers,  those  who 
are  anxious  to  change  completely  the  general  system 
upon  which  women  dress  themselves  are  once  more 
renewing  their  activities.  As  usual,  the  sins  of  the 
corset  are  insisted  on,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
real  object  in  view  is  abolition  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  machinery  of  a  woman's  dressing  arrangements,  or 
whether  its  evils,  reil  and  imaginary,  are  merely  a 
stalking  horse.  In  any  ease  the  dress  reformers  seem 
in  some  danger  of  endangering  their  cause  by  over- 
statement. A  few  years  ago  the  case  against  corsets 
was  no  doubt  a  very  strong  one,  but  the  modern  hockey 
girl  and  her  analogues,  the  young  women  of  active 
habits  if  not  athletic  tastes,  have  of  their  own  accord 
done  mneh  to  abolish  its  old-time  evils.  We  have 
never  seen  more  than  a  decade  of  this  class  of  young 
woman,  and  as  she  has  grown  up,  dressmakers  and 
corset  makers  together  have  been  obliged  to  pro- 
vide her  with  the  sort  of  attire  which  she  is 
prepared  to  wear.  The  old-fashioned  stay  was  a  real 
evil ;  it  compressed  the  sides  of  the  chest,  made  room 


for  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  liver,  and  was  altogether 
a  most  unhealthy  contrivance.  But  though  there  are, 
of  course,  a  certain  number  of  foolish  women,  young 
and  old,  who  still  make  themselves  miserable,  especially 
post-prandially,  by  wearing  their  things  too  tight,  the 
average  woman,  at  any  rate  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  is 
sensible  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  doubted,  too, 
whether  those  who  argue  that  all  clothes  should  be 
suspended  from  the  shoulders  really  have  science  on 
their  side.  When  thus  hung,  the  weight  to  be  supported 
is  transmitted  to  the  ground,  from  a  position  nearly  at 
the  top  of  a  long  and  flexible  column  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  small  bones,  imposed  one  upon  the  other 
and  kept  erect  mainly  by  the  action  of  muscles.  If  the 
weight  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  exercise  its  pull  from 
the  shoulders  backwards,  there  might  be  little  to  say 
against  it,  for  it  would  then  assist  the  muscles  in 
keeping  the  spine  erect.  But  all  shoulder  dress- hanging 
arrangements  pull  as  much  forward  as  backwards,  and 
thus  tend,  unless  the  back  muscles  are  kept  constantly 
in  action,  to  throw  the  pectoral  muscles  out  of  action. 
and  to  contract  the  chest,  by  rendering  full  inspirations 
impossible.  The  heaviest  part  of  a  woman's  dress  is 
her  skirt,  and,  when  hung  from  her  hips  and  sacrum, 
its  weight  is  transmitted  straight  through  the  hip- 
joints,  knees,  and  ankles  to  the  ground,  instead. of 
through  those  same  joints  plus  some  sixteen  others. 
Much  less  muscle  action  is,  therefore,  called  for  to 
support  a  skirt  thus  hung.  It  is  true  that  men  usually 
suspend  their  nether  garments  from  their  shoulders, 
but  the  first  thing  a  man  naturally  does  when  about  to 
take  active  exercise  is  to  take  off  his  braces  and  replace 
them  by  a  real  or  improvised  belt.  A  further  disad- 
vantage which  would  attend  the  adoption  by  women  of 
a  form  of  dress  which  depended  entirely  upon  shoulder 
suspension  would  be  that  it  would  almost  certainly  put 
an  end  to  the  popularity  of  the  blouse.  This  would  be 
a  pity,  for  the  blouse  is,  from  the  hygienic  point  of 
view,  a  particularly  desirable  form  of  garment.  Even 
persons  who  are  not  well-off  can  supply  themselves 
with  several  and  change  them  as  often  as  soiled.  The 
same  desirable  frequency  of  change  would  be  difficult  in 
dresses  made  on  the  dress  reformer's  plan. 


THE  SEVEN  STAGES  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 
Dr.  R.  T.  Williams  gave  evidence  lately  at  Marylebone 
Police  Court  in  a  case  in  which  a  woman  charged  with 
being  drunk  and  incapable  denied  the  insinuation.  Dr. 
Williams  said  that  he  found  her  in  a ."  mellow,  eom- 
"  fortable  state  of  drunkenness,  recovering  from 
"  irritation,''  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  magis- 
trate, said  that  he  distinguished  practically  seven 
stages  of  drunkenness :  Irritable,  mellow,  pugnacious, 
affectionate,  lachrymose,  followed,  if  the  total  doses 
were  large  enough,  by  collapse  and  death.  Mr. 
Plowden  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  classification, 
and  said  that  it  was  a  most  instructive  lesson  of 
which  hia  court  sometimes  stood  much  in  neeu. 
Magnan,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the 
scientific  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol, 
distinguished  five  stages :  First,  slight  excitement  and 
a  feeling  of  well-being,  in  which  speech  and  gestures 
became  more  animated ;  in  the  second  stage  ideas 
became  crowded  together  and  confused,  the  mood 
being,  without  any  very  obvious  reason  for  the 
difference,  gay,  or  sad,  or  full  of  tender  emotion : 
in  the  third  stage  the  confusion  of  ideas  was 
greater,  and  accompanied  by  incoherence,  per- 
version of  taste  and  smell,  illusions,  thick  speech. 
vacant  countenance,  and  staggering  gait;  the  fourth 
stage  was  coma,  and  the  fifth  death.  Magnans  seecr.u 
stage  has  heen  graphically  described  by  Clave  Shaw 
as  "a  loss  of  the  sense  of  awareness  of  surroundings. 
As  Triboulet  has  well    said,  it  is  the  psychic    func- 
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tions,  which  develop  last  in  the  child,  that  dis- 
appear earliest  'when  the  individual  is  coming 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol;  the  curb  which 
fear  of  public  opinion  puts  on  the  free  expression  of 
emotions  and  ideas,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  the 
veil  which  hides  the  real  moral  disposition,  is  removed, 
whence  the  justification  for  the  saying  in  vino  Veritas. 
There  is,  so  to  say,  at  first  a  paralysis  of  the  inhibitory 
apparatus — the  irritable,  loquacious  stage;  then  later 
an  interference  with  the  processes  of  thought,  when, 
again  to  quote  Triboulet,  ideas  succeed  each  other 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  time  to  arrange  them  in 
orderly  sequence — the  pugnacious  stage ;  next  the 
individual  passes  from  a  "state  of  watchfulness 
"  to  a  state  of  dream " — the  affectionate  and  lachry- 
mose stage,  while  simultaneously  there  is  a  loss  of 
muscular  co-ordination,  a  function  developed  later  in 
the  process  of  growth  than  mere  movement,  and  there- 
fore going  earlier  when  the  nervous  centres  are  poisoned. 
These  stages  have  of  course  been  observed  and  described 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  for  generations  :  what  is  new 
is  that  even  small  doses  of  alcohol  retard  both  mental 
and  nervous  processes,  not  improbably  through  an 
action  on  the  higher  cerebral  functions  diminishing  the 
faculty  of  attention.  As  Kraepelin  has  shown,  the  more 
automatic  the  process  tested  the  less  obvious  is  the 
effect  of  a  dose  of  alcohol,  until  in  a  highly  automatic 
process,  such  as  reading  aloud,  there  might  even  be 
some  acceleration,  though  accompanied  by  diminished 
accuracy.  A  further  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  would  take  us  too  far,  but  it  is  well  treated  by 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary  Sturge  in  their  recent 
book  on  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body} 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA. 
We  learn  from  a  correspondent  in  Nanking  that  a 
modern  hospital— the  Chung  Si  Hospital — with  a 
capacity  of  forty-eight  beds,  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  that  city.  The  building  is  constructed  in  the 
pavilion  style,  with  due  regard  to  climate  and  ventila- 
tion. There  is  a  separate  building  for  the  reception  of 
out-patients,  who  number  over  3C0  daily,  and  for  the 
quarters  of  the  staff.  The  equipment,  which  has  been 
supplied  by  a  well-known  London  firm,  includes  an 
.r-ray  and  high-frequency  outfit.  The  staff  is  entirely 
Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  one  foreigner,  at  present 
a  Britisher,  but  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  German.  A 
Chinese  lady — a  graduate  of  Toronto  University— has 
charge  of  the  female  department.  It  is  hoped  before 
long  to  establish  a  medical  school  in  connexion  with 
the  institution.  The  originator  of  the  scheme  was  the 
last  Viceroy,  His  Excellency  Chou  Fu,  who  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  foreign  medical  work  an  attitude  not 
assumed  by  his  successor,  His  Excellency  Tuan  Fang. 
It  would  appear  that  China  is  gradually  "awakening" 
to  the  benefits  of  rational  medicine.  It,  is  a  good  sign 
that  Chinese  women  are  commencing  to  study  the 
science.  Although  very  few  in  number,  they  are  doing 
remarkably  good  work,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  their  brother  compatriots  in  medicine,  who,  after  a 
year  or  two,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  prescribers  of 
patent  medicines.  Perhaps  China  will  be  saved  by  her 
women  after  all. 


THE  NEW  SYDENHAM  SOCIETY. 
In  spite  of  its  title  the  New  Sydenham  Society  must 
seem  a  very  old  one  to  mo3t  members  of  the  medical 
profession  now  in  active  practice,  and  it  has  done  so 
much  for  medical  literature  that  even  to  those  who 
have  never  been  admitted  to  its  membership  it  will 
corneas  a  shock  to  learn  that  its  existence  is  imperilled. 
It  promises,  indeed,  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  attain- 
ment of  its  jubilee,  or  the  fiftieth  year  since  its  founda- 
tion in  1858,  for  the  report  which  its  Council  submitted 
1  Loadou  :  M  1  M  '0.    bs. 


at  the  annual  meeting,  held  during  the  progress  of  tha 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Exeter, 
concluded  with  a  recommendation  to  that  effect. 
There  appears,  however,  some  possibility  that  the 
Society  may  still  be  carried  on  if  the  members  so  will, 
and  if  certain  suggestions  which  have  been  made  are 
adopted.  These  were  voiced  at  the  meeting  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Society. 
The  remarks  which  he  made  in  response  to  a  call 
from  the  Chairman,  Professor  Osier,  were  to  the  effect 
that  though  he  had  himself  written  the  report  adopted 
by  the  Council,  he  was  not  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Society  should  wind  up  its 
affairs.  There  were  still  nearly  9C0  members,  and  he 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Society  continue  its  work  with 
certain  modifications.  His  proposal  was  that  it  should 
publish  every  year  a  volume  of  clinical  lectures,  short 
monographs,  or  papers,  translated  from  foreign  sources 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  their  original  issue.  The 
work  of  abstract-making  which  the  Society's  Year  Booh 
used  to  accomplish  was,  he  said,  now  exceedingly  well 
done  in  the  medical  journals,  but  not  a  few  of  the  papers 
with  which  medical  literature  now  teemed  were  well 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  full,  and  a  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive annual  volume  might  be  constructed  out  of  them. 
The  publication  of  the  Atlas  should  be  continued,  but 
the  plates  reduced  in  size  and  less  letterpress  intro- 
duced. It  should  copy  nothing  and  produce  only  original 
illustrations  of  new  subjects.  It  might  suitably  treat 
the  subjects  comprised  in  the  volume  of  translated 
monographs,  and  also  undertake  to  reproduce  selected 
drawings  from  among  those  exhibited  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  ;  for  this  it 
might  perhaps  venture  to  ask  for  a  subsidy.  It  might 
also  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  to  publish  some  of  the  plates  accompanying 
the  papers  read  before  it,  thus  giving  them  a  wider 
circulation  and  at  the  same  time  enriching  the  Atlas. 
While  thus  remodelling  the  Society  an  endeavour  might 
perhaps  be  made  to  render  it  more  international  in 
character,  and  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  with  all 
English-speaking  communities.  These  suggestions  and 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  general  having  been  dis- 
cussed, it  was  decided  to  send  out  a  circular  stating 
what  the  two  propositions  were,  and  asking  each 
member  to  state  which  he  favoured.  Meantime  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  accounts  show  that  the  Society 
is  still  solvent,  and  that,  except  for  the  possibility  of 
shrinkage  in  membership,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  for  modification  of  the  original  lines  of  work. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  CEREBRO-SPINAL  FEVER 
IN  LONDON. 
The  London  County  Council  has  made  an  order 
requiring,  for  a  further  period  of  eighteen  months 
as  from  and  including  September  13th,  1907,  the 
notification  of  cases  of  cerebrospinal  fever  (epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis)  in  the  Administrative  County 
of  London.  The  Council  has  considered  whether  the 
term  "cerebro-spinal  fever"  includes,  for  the  purposes 
of  notification,  cases  of  posterior  basal  meningitis,  and, 
on  the  advice  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  lloyal  College  of  Physicians,  has  decided  that,  for 
notification  purposes,  the  disease  at  present  known  as 
posterior  basal  meningitis  is  included  in  the  term 
"  cerebro-spinal  fever."  That  term,  however,  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  to  include  cases  of  meningitis  due  to 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  middle-ear  disease,  or  iojury. 
The  services  of  Dr.  Wanklyn,  the  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Public  Health  Department,  8,  St. 
Martin's  Place,  W.C.,  will  be  available  with  a  view 
to  the  investigation  of  cases  in  association  with  medical 
practitioners,  should  they  so  desire. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY. 
En  the  notes  from  Sydney  published  this  week  our 
correspondent  gives  some  interesting  particulars  from 
the  report  of  Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson  and  Dr.  D. 
Wallace  in  the  case  of  an  English-born  patient  who, 
under  the  use  of  very  large  doses  of  ehaulmoogra  oil,  so 
far  recovered  that  his  discharge  from  the  leper  lazaret 
was  considered  justified.  It  may  be  pointed  out — and, 
indeed,  insisted  on  that  leprosy  varies  from  individual 
to  individual,  and,  given  care,  suitable  climate,  and 
treatment,  together  with  good  powers  of  resistance,  a 
relative  cure  may  be,  and  has  been,  attained.  If  we 
cannot  speak  of  these  cases  as  cures  in  strict  therapeutic 
sense,  in  fact  they  are  such,  the  disease  having  flickered 
out,  though,  of  course,  mutilations  and  so  forth  remain, 
just  as  scars  after  variola,  for  instance.  This  case, 
which  has  bean  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Thompson  in  this  and  other  reports,  is  an  important 
one  to  place  on  record.  The  surveys  in  the  report  of 
•other  old  cases  can  be  recommended  to  those  working 
at  leprosy. 


In  the  obituary  notice  of  Major  Whitchurch,  V.C.,  pub- 
lished last  week,  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  state  that  for 
the  same  act  of  gallantry  as  gained  him  the  V.C..  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  for  distinguished  merit  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  The  medal  was  presented  to 
him  by  Dr.  Henry  Barnes,  President  of  the  Association,  on 
July  30th,  1895.  during  the  annual  meeting  at  Carlisle. 
The  reception  which  he  received  on  that  occasion  was 
memorable,  the  whole  meeting  rising  and  cheering  him 
most  enthusiastically,  and  at  the  Association  dinner  on 
the  same  evening  he  had  a  most  hearty  reception. 


m 


[From  our  Lobby  Correspondent.] 

The  Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill  came  on  for  con- 
sideration as  amended  by  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Friday,  and  led  to  a  long  debate.  Mr.  Bertram  first  moved 
an  amendment  to  free  the  midwife  from  the  duty  of  notify- 
ing the  birth  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  Dr.Macnamara 
pointed  out  the  objections  to  this  alteration,  and  quoted 
the  fact  that  midwives  already  notified  births  under  the 
Midwives  Act.  Mr.  Burns  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
amendment  would  not  be  pressed,  as  it  would  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  Bill,  which  he  called  a  humanitarian 
experiment.    The  amendment  was  negatived. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  then  moved  an  amendment  to  relieve 
medical  practitioners  from  the  obligation  to  notify  under 
this  Bill.  He  regretted  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  this 
amendment.  The  case  which  the  medical  profession 
made  was  that  this  Bill  would  impose  a  new  professional 
duty  upon  them  without  payment.  He  was  advised  that 
it  would  risk  the  success  of  the  measure  if  they  permitted 
a  fee  to  be  paid,  and  he  felt  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
eonsent  to  this  amendment.  He  hoped  hon.  members 
would  remember  that  the  doctors  had  withdrawn  their 
opposition  to  the  Bill  on  the  terms  that  this  amendment 
was  passed.  Colonel  Seeley  seconded  the  amendment,  and 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  Government  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted it.  Personally  it  was  a  matter  to  him  of 
extreme  regret  that  a  great  and  honourable  profession, 
which  had  signalized  its  earnest  interest  in  this  move- 
ment at  its  commencement,  should  at  practically  the 
last  hour  have  dissociated  itself  from  it.  He 
believed  the  best  of  the  doctors  would  deplore  it, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  them  would  refuse  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in 
the  working  of  this  experimental  measure.  He  believed 
the  doctors  were  greater  than  their  trade  -  union. 
Mr.  Radford,  Mr.  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Lupton  opposed  the 
amendment. 

Dr.  Cooper  denied  that  the  non-payment  of  a  fee  was 
the  ground  of  the  medical  practitioners'  opposition.  It 
was  the  penalty  to  which  they  objected.    [Mr.  Burns  :  No.] 


He  submitted  that  when  a  deputation  waited  upon 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  Sir  Victor  Horsley  put  it 
plainly  and  distinctly  that  it  was  the  penalty  to  which 
they  objected.  [Lord  R.  Cecil:  The  hon.  member  must 
surely  forget  some  conversations  we  have  had.]  Dr.  Cooper 
continuing  said  the  medical  profession  felt  that  notification 
was  the  duty  of  the  parent ;  that  It  was  a  civic  duty  pure 
and  simple.  This  Bill  was  based  on  the  Notification  of 
Diseases  Act.  There  was  a  penalty  under  that  Act,  but 
there  was  a  fee  also.  But  in  this  matter  he  insisted 
that  the  ground  of  their  opposition  was  not  the  fee,  but 
the  penalty  proposed  to  be  put  on  the  doctor  in  a  matter 
which  concerned  the  duty  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  Sherwell  thought  it  was  desirable  that  medical  men 
should  be  included  in  the  Bill,  but  he  preferred  to  accept 
the  amendment  rather  than  jeopardize  its  passage.  After 
speeches  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  from  several 
members, 

Dr.  Macnamara  said  the  medical  profession  would 
hardly  be  grateful  to  their  advocates,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  appear  that  they  declined  to  carry 
out  a  professional  act  because  they  were  not  to  be  paid  a 
fee  of  one  shilling.  That  was  not  the  case.  The  medical 
profession  objected  to  being  subjected  to  a  penalty  in 
respect  of  what  was  a  civil  and  not  a  professional  obliga- 
tion. But  they  put  their  objection  on  a  higher  ground 
than  that.  Their  function  in  the  birth  chamber  was  a 
professional  one,  and  it  was  not  for  them  to  scattter 
broadcast  notifications  of  births.  He  thought  they  might 
have  undertaken  this  duty.  He  did  not  say  the  Govern- 
ment would  drop  the  Bill  if  this  amendment  was 
rejected.  But  he  had  been  informed  that  if  the  doctors 
were  Included  there  would  be  such  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill  in  another  place  as  would  endanger  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  at  this  stage  of  the  session.  He 
thought  the  Bill  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  even  if 
the  medical  profession  was  excluded  from  its  provisions. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  said  if  any  intimation  regarding  another 
place  had  reached  the  Government  it  had  not  come 
through  him.  He  had  no  reason  to  suppose  the  other 
House  would  take  any  particular  view  about  this  amend- 
ment one  way  or  the  other.  He  was  told  that  unless  the 
medical  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  see  its  way  to  "star"  the  Bill.  He 
therefore  approached  the  Government  and  asked  it 
whether  it  would  assent  to  any  amendment  of  this  kind. 
He  then  went  to  the  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession In  the  House,  and  they  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  if  he  moved  such  an  amendment  as  this,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  the  Government.  If,  therefore,  this 
amendment  was  rejected,  he  should  feel  bound  to  do  his 
best  to  prevent  this  Bill  from  going  further.  He  thought 
the  Government  were  also  bound  by  that  understanding. 
They  could  not  have  gone  on  with  the  Bill  without  the 
consent  of  the  doctors,  and  if  this  amendment  was  rejected 
they  were  honourably  bound  to  abandon  the  Bill. 

Dr.  Cooper  said  the  noble  lord  had  approached  him,  and 
he  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Government  would  agree  to  the  insertion  of 
these  words. 

Mr.  Burns  said  the  noble  lord  had  accurately 
stated  the  arrangement  made  between  himself  and  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  true,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
said,  that  there  would  have  been  little  chance  of  this  Bill 
being  passed  this  session  but  for  some  understanding  on 
the  noble  lord's  part  and  on  his  own  with  the  doctors  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  this  Bill  should  be  passed. 
But  they  coul  d  not  by  an  understanding  or  bargain  between 
themselves  withdraw  the  Bill  from  the  purview  of  the 
House  when  perhaps  there  might  be  a  chance  of  getting 
the  Bill  through.  Personally  he  declined  to  accept  the 
attitude  in  which  the  hon.  member  for  Bermondsey 
wished  to  place  him.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  the 
doctors  now  did  not  want  the  fee.  Had  his  hon. 
friend  told  the  noble  lord  and  himself  that  before  the 
necessity  for  a  bargain  of  the  kind  referred  to  would  not 
have  been  necessary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  had  to 
choose  whether  this  Bill  should  be  lost  and  a  million  children 
in  the  next  year  placed  under  the  disability  that  was  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bermondsey, 
who  he  did  not  believe  represented  the  medical  profession 
in  this  matter,  or  leave  it  to  the  House,  he  appealed  to  the 
noble  lord  to  exonerate  him  from  any  breach  of  agreement, 
and  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  of  the  House. 
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Lord  R.  Cecil  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  felt 
absolutely  bound  by  the  obligation  he  had  come  under. 

Dr.  Cooper  asked  the  noble  lord  to  give  way  on  this  point, 
and  he  for  his  part  would  raise  do  objection  to  the  House 
passing  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  When  he  withdrew 
his  amendment  it  was  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  Government  would  adopt  the  Bill  as  a  Government 
measure  and  "  star "  it.  If  he  had  not  withdrawn  his 
amendment  it  would  not  have  been  "starred."  Therefore 
the  onus  rested  entirely  with  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Mr.  Burns  thanked  the  hon. 
member  lor  releasing  both  the  noble  lord  and  himself 
from  any  supposed  understanding. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  reminded  the  House  that  other  hon.  mem- 
bers besides  himself  had  come  under  a  similar  obligation, 
and  Sir  Henry  Craik  declared  that  he  had  no  wish  to  stand 
between  the  House  and  the  Bill.  If  the  hon.  member 
opposite,  speaking  for  the  medical  profession,  was  prepared 
to  give  this  relief,  he  (Sir  H.  Craik),  although  with  hesita- 
tion and  without  having  time  to  communicate  with  his 
constituents,  would  not  place  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
Bill.  The  House  then  divided,  and  the  amendment  was 
rejected  by  87  to  19.  The  minority  consisted  of  Lord 
Balcarres,  Mr.  G.  S.  Bowles,  Sir  W.  J.  Bull,  Mr.  George 
Cave,  Dr.  G.  J.  Cooper,  Mr.  O.  H.  Oorbett,  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  Mr.  Arthur  Fell,  Mr.  H.  TV.  Forster,  Mr.  F.  L. 
Harris,  Mr.  E.  J.  Horniman,  Mr.  Norman  Lamont,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Napier,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
Mr.  A.  Rollacd  Rainey,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sherwell,  Hon.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  and  Viscount  Valentia.  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Government  present,  as  well  as 
the  Labour  members,  voted  with  the  majority.  Mr.  John 
Burns  did  rot  vote. 

On  Clause  2,  Mr.  Adkins  carried  an  amendment 
empowering  "the  council  of  a  county,  other  than 
the  county  of  London,  may  adopt  the  Act  either 
for  the  whole  of  the  county  or  for  a  district  therein." 
Dr.  Cooper  moved  to  add  the  words,  "  In  London  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  every  metropolitan  borough 
(including  the  City  of  London)  in  which  this  Act  is  in  force 
for  the  time  being,  shall  send  weekly  to  the  London 
County  Gouncil,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a  list  cf  all  notices  of  birth 
received  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  past 
week."  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  then 
Mr.  V,Thiteley  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time. 
Dr.  Cooper  regretted  that  in  Committee  this  Bill  had  been 
deprived  of  its  compulsory  character.  The  rate  of  infant 
mortality  was  higher  in  the  rural  districts  than  it  was  in 
London.  The  main  cause  of  infant  mortality  was  not 
ignorance.  Contributory  causes  were  an  impure  milk 
supply  and  drink ;  but  the  real  cause  was  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  fathers  were  not  in  receipt  of  a  living  wage  and 
could  not  provide  for  their  children  properly,  and  therefore 
the  mothers  were  compelled  to  go  out  to  work.  Mr. 
Lupton  opposed  the  Bill,  because  it  was  based  on  compul- 
sion. Lord  R.  Cecil  and  Mr.  Adkins  spoke  in  support  of 
the  third  Trading.  Mr.  Burns  disagreed  with  the  view  that 
poverty  was  the  great  cause  of  infantile  mortality.  This 
was  proved  by  the  fast  that  in  the  rural  districts  6,000 out  of 
every  100  000  children  born-died  in  the  first  three  months  ; 
in  mining  districts,  where  the  wages-were  twice-fts  hipb, 
8,000  out  of  100,000  died;  and  in  the  textile  districts, 
where  wages  were  higher  still,  9.126  out  of  100  000  died. 
Married  women,  in  his  judgement,  ought  not  work  in 
factories:  their  province  was  at  home.  The  sooner  the 
working  classes  recognized  that  fact  the  better  for  the 
home  comforts  of  the  men,  the  better  for  the  children, 
and  the  better  for  the  State.  The  Bill  then  passed  its 
third  reading.  When  the  Hecrnd  reading  wag  moved  by 
Lord  Allendale  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Sa'unlay,  the 
Marquis  of  l.anedowne  urotestcd  against  the  House  being 
asked  to  pass  a  Hill  which  it  had  not  even  seen.  The 
debate  was  adjourned  until  Monday,  when  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time  without  discussion;  its  remainine 
stages  being  taken  by  consent,  it  was  passed,  and  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  Wednesday. 


The  Vaccination  Bill,  which  dnes  not  touch  Scotland' 
was  before  the  Commons  on  Thursday  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  amendment  made  in  tin- 
Lords  which  confirmed  the  right  to  make  a  declaration  of 
conscientious  objection  to  the  father  or  single  parent 
having  charge  of  the  child   instead  of  "either  parent." 


Dr.  Macnamara  expressed  regret  at  the  amendment,  but 
said  there  was  no  prospect  of  resisting  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment without  endangering  the  Bill,  and  he  therefore 
advised  its  acceptance.  Mr.  Lupton  said  that  the  pro- 
vision was  particularly  hard  on  the  people  in  the  country 
districts  who  lived  many  miles  from  the  magistrates.  If 
the  Bill  were  lost  there  were  many  who  would  not  regret 
it.  These  peddling  attempts  to  mitigate  a  great  injustice 
were  of  doubtful  benefit.  The  more  the  stream  was- 
dammed  the  greater  would  be  the  breach.  This  amend- 
ment was  a  special  hardship,  which  the  House  of  Lords- 
need  not  have  inflicted  on  poor  suffering  people.  Sir  W. 
Collins  followed,  and  said  that  he  regretted  that  the  point 
had  been  surrendered.  The  Lords  had  shown  a  disregard. 
of  public  convenience.  Though  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  Bill  go  further,  he  accepted  it  as  an  advance- 
in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  compulsion  Mr. 
Lehmann  protested  against  the  way  in  which  thisdecl- 
sion  had  been  forced  on  the  House  by  the  action  of  the 
Lords.  It  was  after  mature  consideration  that  the  Standing 
Committee  extended  the  power  to  apply  to  the  mother. 
Mr.  Cave  said  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  present  this  as  o 
case  of  the  House  of  Lords  overruling  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  as  introduced  was  in  the 
form  approved  by  the  Lords ;  and  this  amendment  relating 
to  the  mother  was  only  inserted  in  Grand  Committee  by  a 
majority  of  two,  against  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Burns  wound  up  the 
debate,  and  said  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sieaford' 
exaggerated  the  difficulty  of  making  a  statutory  declara- 
tion. Under  the  old  procedure  the  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion could  only  be  obtained  from  a  magistrate  in  court. 
Under  the  Bill,  even  with  the  Lords'  amendment,  the- 
facilities  provided  for  making  a  statutory  declaration  by 
an  objector  to  vaccination,  and  the  accessibility  of  those 
before  whom  that  declaration  could  be  made,  wer?  an 
improvement  beyond  all  comparison  with  the  conditions 
which  at  present  existed.  He  believed  that  the  statutory 
declaration  deprived  the  father  cf  nearly  ail  the  com- 
plaint he  had  cow  on  the  ground  of  loss  of  time.  On  the 
merits  of  the  question,  his  own  view  was  that  the  liability 
and  responsibility  should  be  put  upon  the  father  and 
not  the  mother.  The  Lords'  amendment  was  agreed  to* 
and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  Wednesday. 


The  Vaccination  (Scotland)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time- 
in  the  Commons  last  week.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
in  moving  the  second  reading,  said  the  Bill, put  the 
conscientious  objector  in  Scotland  on  the  same  footing  as 
in  England.  Under  this  system  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  vaccination  in  England,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  beneliciai 
result  would  follow  in  Scotland.  it  present  there 
was  no  indulgence  shown  to  the  conscientious  objector 
in  Scotland.  The  Bill  removed  the  inequality  aud  wa.- 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Balfour 
in  the  other  House,  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the- 
Bill  with  reference  to  the  registration  of  the  conscientious. 
objection.  The  Government  accepted  this.  The  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  It  was* 
considered  on  Thursday  night,  and  passed  with  twe- 
drafting  amendments,  and  was  read  a  third  time  on  Friday 
night.  The  Bill  finally  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Saturday  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  Wednesday. 


The  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill  came  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  last  week,and  Mr.  lAipton  moved 
the  omission  of  the  Vaccination  Act  of  1898  from  the- 
schedule.  The  Bill,  he  said,  defined  the  kind  of  lymph 
which  the  Loral  Government  Board  thought  was  good, 
and  not  what  medical  men  thought  was  good.  The  LoeaJ 
Government  Board  went  to  Germany  to  buy  its  calf 
lymph,  with  the  result  that  small- pox  and  other  diseases, 
notably  cancer,  which  caused  over  5,000  deaths  a  year, 
were  spread  by  this  poisonous  lymph.  The  substitution 
of  calf  lymph  for  humanized  lymph  caused  thousands  of 
deaths  yearly,  and  thousands  of  other  people  were  con- 
demned to  miserable  lives  by  its  use.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  reply,  said  that  if  the 
hon.  member  had  his  way,  certificates  of  exemption  would 
no  longer  be  possible,  and  as  an  antivaccinator  he  i 
be  considerably  worse  oil'.     The  Local  Government  Board 
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got  the  beet  calf  lyrnph  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  The 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  the  Bill  reported  without 
amendment,  and  read  a  third  time. 


Sources  of  Calf  Lymph.  -.Air.  Weir  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  before 
the  lymph  obtained  from  any  calf  was  used  the  animal  was 
slaughtered  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition 
of  its  health,  would  he  state  how  many  of  the  505  calves 
hired  last  year  were  found  on  examination  to  be  in  perfect 
health;  and,  seeing  that  the  hire  of  a  four  months' old 
calf  for  a  fortnight  costs  the  Board  on  an  average  34s., 
would  he  say  whether,  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  calves,  the  Board  called  for  tenders,  and  for 
■what  period  were  contracts  made.  Mr.  John  Burns  replied 
that  of  the  505  calves  hired  last  year  444  were,  after 
slaughter,  examined  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  442 
were  certified  as  perfectly  healthy.  The  contracts  were  not 
made  for  any  definite  period.  The  Board  had  from  time  to 
time  made  inquiries  with  a  view  to  obtaining  tenders  from 
different  contractors,  but  they  had  not  found  persons 
■willing  to  tender  under  the  conditions  which  they  found 
it  necessary  to  impose. 

The  Public    Health  (Scotland)  Aot  Amendment  Bill  was 

read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednes- 
day last  week.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  explained 
briefly  that  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  amend  three 
clauses  in  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  referring  to 
'.nfiptious  diseases  which  local  authorities  had  found  to  be 
too  restrictive  in  their  operation.  When  the  Bill  passed 
it  was  hoped  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  consump- 
tion within  the  range  of  notification.  The  public  health 
medical  authorities  in  Scotland  deBired  the  Bill  to  pass. 
After  the  second  reading  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  Bill  passed  through 
Oommittee  on  Thursday  night  without  amendment,  and 
was  read  a  third  time. 


Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Biil. — When  this 
Bill  came  before  the  Lords  for  second  reading  last  week, 
Lord  Crewe  explained  the  objects  of  the  measure,  and 
dealt  particularly  with  the  clause  relating  to  medical 
inspection  and  attendance.  He  said  it  was  the  only  point 
on  which  differences  had  arisen.  An  amendment  had 
been  moved  in  the  Commons  providing  that  parents  who 
•were  able  should  be  made  to  pay  for  medical  attention  on 
"the  lines  of  the  Provision  of  Meals  Act  of  last  year.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  question,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  impracticable.  If  parents  had  to  pay  they  might 
•refuse  to  allow  the  doctor  or  the  nurse  to  enter  their 
homes,  and  so  the  great  object  of  the  Bill  would  be  nulli- 
iSed.  The  charge  would  not  be  a  serious  one,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  grants  to 
•elementary  schools  generally,  but  not  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose. This  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
•considering  any  extra  cost  involved.  The  Archbishop  of 
•Canterbury  warmly  supported  the  second  reading,  as  did 
Lord  Londonderry  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  last  week  on  Friday  night,  and 
received  the  Royal  Assent  on  August  28th. 


Parents  and  Medical    Inspection  of   School   Children. — 

Sir  William  Collins  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  whether  under  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Bill  there  waa  any  obligation  on  parents  to 
submit  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  to 
medical  inspection,  as  well  as  an  obligation  upon  local 
education  authorities  to  provide  for  such  medical  inspec- 
tion. Mr.  McKenna  replied  that  in  the  view  of  the  Board 
the  obligation  placed  by  the  Bill  upon  the  authority  to 
provide  for  inspection  did  not  of  itself  compel  a  parent 
to  submit  his  child  to  inspection. 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin.— Mr.  Ashley  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  whether  he  was  in  a 
position  to  make  any  statement  with  reference  to  the 
supply  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  on  the  part  of  local 
authorities  for  the  treatment  of  those  who  were  not  in 
a  position  to  buy  it  themselves ;  and  whether  he  would 


draw  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  power 
given  them  under  Section  133  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  (38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  55),  which  enabled  them  to  provide 
medicine  and  medicinal  assistance  to  the  poor  of  their 
districts.  Mr.  Burns  said  he  was  advised  that  the  enact- 
ment referred  to,  and  a  similar  enactment  in  the  Public 
Hf  alth  (London)  Act.  1891,  enabled  sanitary  authorities, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
provide  a  temporary  supply  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  for 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  their  districts,  and  medical 
assistance  in  connexion  therewith.  He  proposed  to  issue 
a  general  order  giving  sanction  to  such  provision  by 
sanitary  authorities,  subject  to  suitable  conditions.  The 
order  was  in  preparation. 


The     Poor-law    Commission    and    Irish    Lunatios. — Mr. 

Field  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  whether  he  could  state  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  do  respecting  the  Viceregal  Report  upon  the 
Poor-law  administration  and  treatment  of  lunatics  in 
Ireland ;  and  whether  he  was  aware  that  both  those 
questions  were  regarded  as  extremely  urgent  by  the 
majority  of  Irish  county  councils,  who  favoured  efficiency, 
economy,  and  reform.  Mr.  Birrell  replied  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission would  require  legislation  to  give  effect  to  them. 
The  question  of  legislation  would  receive  full  considera- 
tion, but  it  was  one  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
complexity,  and  he  could  not  at  present  make  any  state- 
ment as  to  when  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
legislation  on  the  subject.  He  had  already  stated  that  if 
the  lo:al  authorities  concerned  should  desire  that  effect 
might  be  given  to  any  particular  recommendations  which 
could  be  carried  out  under  the  existing  law,  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  give  prompt  and  favourable 
consideration  to  the  matter. 


Plague  Mortality  Figures. — Mr.  Rees  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  whether  he  would  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  giving,  in  official  publications  and  answers, 
together  with  the  actual  figures  relating  to  plague  mor- 
tality, the  figures  per  mille  of  the  population  of  India,  In 
order  that  comparison  might  not  be  made  with  a  popula- 
tion approximating  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Secretary  Morley  said  he  would  bear  in  mind  the  sugges- 
tion in  cases  in  which  the  additional  information  would 
be  pertinent  and  correct,  and  might  prevent  misleading 
comparisons.  When,  as  frequently  happened,  plague  was 
practically  confined  to  a  province,  a  per  mille  ratio  to  the. 
population  of  India  would  itself  be  misleading. 


The  Embassy  Medical  Officer  at  Tokio.  Sir  William 
Collins  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
last  week  whether  the  medical  officer  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Tokio  was  a  legally  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  theMedical 
Act,  1858.  Secretary  Sir  Edward  Grey  answered  that  he 
must  remind  the  honourable  member  that  en  4th  June 
last,  in  reply  to  a  similar  question,  he  informed  him  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  statement  involving  an 
interpretation  of  any  part  of  the  Medical  Acts.  He  must 
adhere  to  what  he  then  said. 


The  Mortality  in  the  Transvaal  Mines. — In  reply  to  Sir 

Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  Churchill  said  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  the  average  rate  of  mortality  per  1,000 
per  annum  was :  Kaffirs,  31 6 :  Chinese,  16.3.  The 
figure  for  whites  was  20.0.  Official  figures  for  a  later 
period  were  not  available  for  Kaffirs.  The  average  mor- 
tality for  Chinese  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was 
15.6,  but  In  comparing  the  mortality  returns  of  Chinese 
with  Kaffirs,  some  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  a 
certain  number  of  Chinese  were  repatriated  as  physically 
incapable.  He  noticed  that  in  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Foreign  Labour  for  1905  6,  it  was  stated  that  for 
that  year  those  repatriated  as  physically  incapable  were 
1,840,  as  compared  with  a  total  number  of  deaths,  935. 


Public  Health  Bills  —The  Public  Health  Bill,  the  Public 
Hedth  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  the  Public  Health  (regulations 
as  to  Food>  Bill  were  all  passed  through  their  final  stages ; 
they  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  day  of  the 
prorogation  (August  28th). 
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LEPKOSY   IN   XRff   SOUTH   WALES. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  on  Leprosy  in 
New  South  Wales  fcr  the  year  1906  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament.  On  January  1st,  1908,  there  were  18  cases  of 
the  disease  under  detention  in  the  lazaret  at  Little  Bay. 
During  the  year  9  persons  were  reported  as  suffering 
from  leprosy  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1902,  Part  III, 
and  of  these  6  were  ultimately  admitted  on  warrants 
issued  by  the  Board  after  careful  inquiry ;  4  patients  were 
discharged,  3  Chinese  returned  to  China,  and  1  European, 
admitted  during  1904,  was  considered  to  have  recovered 
at  least  sufficiently  to  be  discharged  from  the  lazaret  by 
order  of  the  Board.  The  number  of  cases  at  present  under 
detention  is  20  ;  of  these  6  are  natives  of  New  South  Wales 
of  European  descent,  1  a  native  of  Fiji  of  European 
descent,  1  a  native  of  England,  1  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
1  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Ol  the 
coloured  lepers  1  is  a  Javanese,  and  9  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  annual  average  expenditure  per  inmate 
amounted  to  £79  14s.  lOd.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the 
report  on  the  cage  of  the  Englishman  who  was  discharged 
as  "  recovered."  This  patient  was  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent man,  who  was  delermined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
get  well  if  possible,  and  he  accordingly  co-operated 
most  readily  with  the  medical  officers  in  his  treat- 
ment. He  was  at  first  treated  with  gurjun  oil,  and 
took  up  to  240  minims  a  day,  this  course  of  treatment 
being  only  interrupted  by  digestive  disturbances.  No 
appreciable  effect  was  produced,  although  the  treatment 
was  continued  for  five  months.  He  then  begao  taking 
chaulmoogra  oil ;  of  this  he  was  able  to  take  for  a  short 
time  as  much  as  315  minims  a  day,  but  was  obliged  to 
reduce  it  owing  to  general  pains  and  malaise.  He  con- 
tinued to  t3ke  the  cil  up  to  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
During  the  last  seven  months  he  also  took  from  one- 
sixtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  When 
the  question  of  this  man's  discharge  came  before  Dr. 
Aehburton  Thompson,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  he  decided  to  submit  him  to  Danielssen's  test, 
and  accordingly  he  was  given  10  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  three  time3  a  day  for  fifteen  days.  As  no  eflVct  was 
produced,  he  was  released  on  September  20th,  190S.  Br. 
Thompson  comments  on  this  case  very  fully: 

For  all  practical  purposes— that  is  to  say.  as  regards  pos- 
sible dissemination  of  infection— this  patient  had  recovered, 
and  could  no  longer  be  detained  in  the  lazaret.  But  recovery 
from  tuberous  leprosy  is  so  uncommon  that  this  man's  condi- 
tion needs  some  discussion.  At  the  data  of  his  discharge  his 
right  ulnar  nerve  was  still  so  far  enlarged  as  to  be  just  trace- 
able for  three  or  four  inches  above  tbe  elbow- joint;  both 
peroneal  nerves  were  enlarged,  and  of  unequal  size  ;  the  skin 
of  the  left  elbow  and  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  left  forearm 
and  hand  were  hardly  normal  in  appearance,  though  possibly 
only  slightly  congested  ;  he  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  macula 
(then  devoid  of  characteristics)  on  the  right  buttock,  and 
the  sweat  function  had  not  became  completely  restored  over 
the  malar  prominence.  It  may  be  hoped  that  convalescence 
will  progress  until  complete  recovery  has  taken  place  ;  but  a3 
yet  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  disease  has  entered  on  a 
stage  of  assured  quiescence  the  invasion  of  the  peroneal 
nerves  during  the  last  year  is  evidence  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Thompson  refers  to  two  important  methods  of 
examination  of  cases  of  suspected  leprosy,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  many  clinical  records  of  cases,  are  not  generally 
employed  systematically.  The  first  is  the  systematic 
examination  of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  Such  altera- 
tions as  have  been  noted  in  the  case  under  consideration 
in  the  peroneal  nerve  trunks  suffice  by  themselves  to 
suegest  a  diagnosis  of  leprosy  when  they  are  seen  in  a 
patient  who  otherwise  is  in  apparent  good  health.  These 
alterations  in  nerve  trunks  are  probably  the  earliest  sign 
of  infection.  The  second  means  is  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  a  salt  of  pilocarpine.  The  appearance  under 
the  influence  of  this  drug  of  more  or  less  dry  areas  of  skin, 
intermingled  with  areas  over  which  sweating  occurs  in 
normal  degree,  always  affords  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing leprosy,  while  dryness  of  wrists  and  hands  and  of 
ankles  and  feet,  when  it  occurs  under  that  influence,  is 
decisive. 

Ai  regards  the  effect  of  the  treatment  on  the  disease 
in  this  patient,  Dr.  Thompson  states  that  although 
chaulmoogra  oil  always  nppears  to  do  some  good,  it  has 


not,  in  his  experience,  done  in  any  other  case  as  much 
good  as  was  observed  in  this  patient;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  other  patient  has  pushed  the  dose  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  in  conclusion  he  remarks  that : 

Whatever  the  value  of  chaulmoogra  oil  as  a  remedy  for 
lepra  may  be,  on  the  whole  I  feel  obliged  to  express  tbe 
opinion  that  it  would  not  have  produced  the  favourable 
results  recorded  in  this  case  unless  the  patient  had  possessed 
an  unusual  inherent  power  of  combating  the  infection. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  full  histories  of  all  the  new 
cases  of  the  disease  admitted  during  the  year,  and  some 
excellent  photographs. 

Sanatorium  Treatment  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  medical  report  on  the  work  done  at  the  King's 
Tableland  Sanatorium,  AVentworth  Falls,  states  that 
during  the  year  19C6,  101  cases  were  admitted  and 
100  discharged.  Of  the  100  who  were  discharged,  97 
were  in  residence  in  the  sanatorium  for  at  least  three 
months;  of  these,  29  were  "early,"  62  were  "inter- 
mediate," and  6  were  "advanced."  The  classification 
is  the  same  as  adopted  in  previous  reports.  "Early'' 
cases  correspond  with  those  included  in  Stage  1  of 
Turban;  Stage  3  includes  cases  having  physical  signs  oi 
cavity  in  the  lung,  or  with  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the 
larynx;  Stage  2  includes  all  cases  intermediate  between 
Stages  1  and  3.  Of  the  97  cases  treated,  55  showed 
complete  arrest  of  the  disease.  By  arrest  is  meant 
complete  disappearance  of  all  signs  of  active  disease, 
registration  of  normal  temperature,  weight,  pulse, 
and  respiration,  disappearance  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
from  the  sputum  (if  any),  and  a  capacity  for  exertion 
approaching  that  of  an  ordinary  individual ;  22  cases  were 
much  improved.  8  improved,  8  were  unimproved,  and  4 
died.  Of  the  97  cases  treated,  then,  only  12  failed  to 
improve  during  their  stay,  72  were  able  to  return  to  full 
working  conditions  or  to  selected  light  occupation.  The 
treatmentadopted  inall  cases  was  theopen-air  or  sanatorium 
system.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  patients  were 
treated — at  first  tentatively  and  later  more  freely — with 
various  specific  products  of  the  torbercle  bacillus,  and  an 
endeavour  made  to  assess  their  value  a3  adjuncts  to  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Mclntyre  Sinclair,  the  Resident  Medical 
Superintendent,  now  makes  it  a  rule  to  offer  the  patient 
the  benefit  of  the  combined  treatment  in  all  case3  in 
which  no  contraindication  exists,  and  hygienic- dietetic 
methods  alone  have  failed  to  bring  about  improvement 
within  a  reasonable  period.  Wright's  method  of  calcula- 
ting the  opsonic  index  has  been  accepted,  and  the  value  of 
the  process  in  its  application  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  now  being  investigated.  The  average  residence  of  55 
cases  which  proceeded  to  complete  arrest  of  the  disease 
was  1474  days,  and  the  average  increase  in  their  weight 
was  16ilb.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  detected  in  the  sputum 
in  85  ol  the  97  cases.  In  the  remaining  12  the  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  in  3  cases  by  physical  signs  plus  haemo- 
ptysis and  evening  pyrexia,  and  in  9  by  physical  signs  plus 
a  positive  reaction  to  tuberculin.  As  regards  the  effects 
of  the  altitude  (2,800  feet)  on  haemoptysis,  Dr.  Sinclair 
remarks  that  of  the  many  cases  admitted  during  the  past 
four  years  with  a  history  of  haemoptysis,  not  a  single  one 
had  haemorrhage  on  the  day  of  admission  or  during  the 
week  following  admission  to  the  institution.  Of  the  44 
haemorrhage  cases  treated  in  1906,  29  made  an  apparently 
complete  recovery,  and  this  is  much  in  accord  with  the 
percentage  of  previous  years.  The  presence  of  haemo- 
ptysis does  not  constitute  any  contraindication  to  treat- 
ment at  a  moderate  altitude  ;  on  the  contrary  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  a  mountain  climate  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  treatment  of  this  complication. 

The  Plague  Outbreak. 
Although  plague  rats  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time  recently,  no  case  of  the  disease  in  man  has  been 
reported  for  some  considerable  time,  and  the  outbreak  of 
1907  may  be  considered  practically  at  an  end.  During  the 
week  ended  July  6th,  1,454  rats  and  mice  were  destroyed, 
and  among  them  only  one  rat  and  one  mouse  were  found 
to  be  plague- infected. 

Importation  of  Saccharine. 
Under  Federal  proclamation,  the  Importation  of  saccha- 
rine   into  the  Commonwealth,   except    for    scientific  or 
medicinal  purposes,  Is  prohibited.    As  this  substance  is 
used  by  manufacturers  of  temperance  drinks,  and  its  usa 
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•In  rpstricted  quantities  is  permitted  by  the  State  Public 
Health  Act,  an  anomalous  position  is  created.  Effect  waa 
first  given  to  the  Federal  proclamation  in  March  last,  but 
the  subject  has  only  now  reached  an  acute  stage  through 
the  stocks  of  saccharin*'  formerly  held  approaching 
exhaustion.  Aa  this  is  of  importance  to  manufacturers 
of  non- intoxicating  drinks,  a  deputation  is  to  wait  on 
the  Minister  of  Customs  to  draw  hi3  attention  to  the 
matter. 

Food  Adulteration. 
Although  adulteration  of  food  still  goes  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  so  that  the  introduction  of  a  Pure  Foods 
Bill  is  necessary,  much  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
paBt  few  years  in  securing  a  purer  food  supply.  Thus,  in 
1901,  the  first  year  in  which  the  law  was  put  in  force,  a 
total  of  228  samples  of  food  was  taken  in  the  metropolis. 
Of  that  number,  138  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  or  equal 
to  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Last  year  over  1,700 
samples  were  taken,  and  only  244  were  found  to  be 
adulterated — equal  to  14  per  cent.  In  1901, 70  per  cent,  of 
the  samples  of  mtlk  tested  were  found  to  be  adulterated, 
while  la3t  year  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  milk  was  found  to  be 
mixed  with  a  slight  addition  of  water.  Out  of  1,074 
samples  of  milk  taken  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  only 
9  per  cent,  were  impure.  Butter  Is  now  found  to  be  free 
from  margarine,  water,  and  other  lngredienta  which  were 
commonly  found  in  it  five  years  ago.  Jam  and  bread  are 
also  now  practically  pure.  A  crusade  is  being  carried  on 
against  manufacturers  of  oatmeal,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  wheaten  meal  with  it,  which,  though  not  injurious 
is  much  cheaper.  Olive  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
various  inferior  and  cheaper  oils.  During  the  past  year 
or  two  there  have  also  been  withdrawn  from  the  market 
quantities  of  condiments  and  starchy  foods  containing 
excessive  amoants  of  preservatives.  The  adulteration  of 
sausages  with  boric  acid  is  now  apparently  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Wines  and  spirits  are  frequently  found  to  be  below 
the  requirements  of  the  Act,  owing  to  the  large  addition  of 
water.  Under  the  new  Bill  to  be  introduced,  standards  of 
quality  of  foods  will  be  enforced,  and  the  officials  will  have 
power  in  directions  in  which  they  are  now  powerless. 
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Notification  op  Glanders,  Anthrax,  and  Hydrophobia 
The  Scottish  Local  Government  Board  having  been 
approached  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  as 
to  the  desirability  of  making  arrangements  for  the  notifici- 
tion  of  cases  of  glanders,  anthrax,  and  hydrophobia  iu 
man,  where  the  facts  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  infec- 
tion to  the  human  subject  from  an  animal  or  its  carcass, 
or  where  inquiry  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts 
seems  to  the  medical  men  concerned  to  be  prima  facie 
desirable,  have  issued  a  circular  to  medical  officers  of 
health  stating  that  the  Board  is  satisfied  as  to  the 
advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  with  a  view  to 
checking  the  spread  of  these  diseases.  The  Board  accord- 
ingly requests  medical  officers  of  health  to  be  good  enough 
to  Intimate  in  future  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  county, 
as  clerk  to  the  local  authority  under  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Acts,  such  cases  or  suspected  cases  of  glanders, 
anthrax,  and  hydrophobia  in  man  as  may  come  to  their 
knowledge. 

The  Govan  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Home. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  the  publication  of 
which  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  greater  pressure  on 
our  space  during  the  last  few  weeks : 

149,  West  George  Street, 

Glasgow,  July  26th,  1907. 

The  Cottage  Xurses'  Training  Home,  Govan. 
Dear  Sir, 
A  letter  referring  to  the  nurses  of  the  above  Training 
'Home  was  published    in  your  Journal  of    the    15th  June. 
<»wlng  to  the  absence  of  our  President,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Montrose,  a  reply  could  not  be  sent  until  now. 

The  letter  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Training  Home,  and  I  hare  been  instructed  to  write  to 
you  sayinn  that  the  Committee  regret  very  much  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  with  the  medical  men  in  the  district.  They 
desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  them  and  there  is  not  the 


slightest  wish  on  their  part  to  do  anything  which  would  injure 
the  Interests  of  the  medical  men  in  Govan  and  elsewhere. 
Unfortunately,  some  difficulties  have  arisen  which  have  led  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  in  the  last  year  or 
eighteen  months.  From  time  to  time  the  Committee  did 
what  they  thought  was  possible  to  meet  the  views  of  tho 
medical  men,  and  finally,  on  the  12th  January  last,  I  addressed 
a  letter,  by  the  instructions  of  trie  Committee,  to  Dr.  Forbes 
Brown  asking  him  if  he  would  kindly  formulate  what  he  con- 
sidered the  requests  of  the  Govan  Medical  Association  so  that 
the  Committee  might  have  these  pointedly  before  them  at 
their  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Forbes  Brown  replied  on  14th  January,  and  thereafter  a 
Committee  Meeting  wa3  held  when  everything  possible  was 
done  to  fall  in  with  the  proposals  of  the  Govsn  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, as  embodied  in  their  rsply  of  14th  January  and  thus 
to  bring  about  harmonious  woikiog  between  the  two  bodies. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  way,  now  that  the  matter  has  found  Its 
way  into  your  columns,  vou'd  hi  for  Dr.  Forbes  Brown  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  Intter  of  12ih  January  and  all  the  subsequent 
correspondence.  You  and  your  readers  will  in  this  way  get  to 
understand  what  is  the  position  of  our  Committee  and  will  bo 
able  better  to  judge  of  their  anxious  desire  to  meet  the  Govan 
Medical  Association. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
there  is  a  note  written  by  way  of  comment  npon  Dr.  Forbes 
Brown's  letter.  The  first  part  of  the  note,  bearing  upon  the 
necessity  for  enacting  and  enforcing  strict  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  matron  and  nurses  and  for  the  training  of 
the  nurses,  is  quite  correct,  and  when  you  read  the  cor- 
respondence you  will  see  that  the  Committee  hold  exactly 
the  same  view.  The  nurses  should  only  be  trained,  as  the 
note  says,  and  in  our  Home  are  only  trained,  for  country 
districts  where  the  pecuniary  resources  and  scanty  population 
make  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  obtain  and  pay  for 
expensive,  highly-trained  nurses. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  note,  bowtver,  is  that  where  it 
is  stated  that  "If  the  Govan  Cottage  Nurses' Training  Home 
is  turning  out  women  after  six  months'  teaching  of  the  kind 
described,  and  allowing  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  trained 
nurses,  the  Committee  of  Management  is  accepting  a  very 
serious  responsibility,  and  we  trust  that  the  matter  will  be 
reconsidered  after  consultation  with  the  medical  profession 
through  its  recognized  organizations  "  This  allegation  has  no 
foundation  whatsoever.  The  nurses  sent  out  by  the  Govan 
Home  were  never  intended  to  be  anything  but  cottage  nurses 
trained  according  to  the  Holt-OckHy  system,  to  nurse  the 
working  classes  and  the  poor,  and  no  member  of  tho  Committee 
would  countenance  the  idea  expressed  in  the  note. 

In  considering  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  in 
connexion  with  the  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Home  at  Govan 
much  confusion  will  arise  unless  two  things  are  kept  separate  : 
there  are  midwifery  nurses  and  there  are  also  general  nurses. 
Now,  with  regard  to  maternity  work  done  in  Govan,  no  nurse 
is  allowed  to  attend  a  case  of  childbirth  unless  she  possesses  a 
qualifying  certificate,  such  as  that  of  the  Glasgow  Maternity 
Hospital  or  the  CM  B.  Of  course,  when  a  nurse  is  being 
trained  for  this  particular  work — as  the  nurses  are  excellently 
trained  iu  the  <  iovan  Home— she  has  to  go  with  the  qualified 
nurse  to  get  the  number  of  cases  to  qualify,  but  she  goes  as  a 
pupil  and  not  in  charge  of  the  esse.  Again,  when  a  nurse 
leaves  our  Home  to  go  to  a  country  district  she  cannot  under- 
take midwifery  cases  unless  she  has  taken  a  qualification.  It 
may  be  noted  that  a  great  many  of  our  nurses  do  take  a  quali- 
fying csrtifieate,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  Home  they  have 
not  only  this  but  a  training  in  general  nursing  as  well,  and  are 
therefore  better  equipped  for  their  work  than  the  ordinary 
midwife. 

Coming  to  the  second  department,  there  is  tho  training  in 
general  nursing  in  Govan.  Tho  nurses  are  most  carefully 
trained  by  an  excellent  and  experienced  matron,  who  has  had 
many  years'  hospital  training  and  holds  the  L.O.8.  andC.M.D., 
for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  in  many  cases,  eight  or  ton 
months.  The  Committee  insist  upon  the  nurses  being  care- 
fully instructed  never  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of 
the  medical  man.  The  same  instruction  Is  conveyed  to  the 
country  committee  or  association  which  is  going  to  employ 
the  nurse  after  she  leaves. 

But  while  the  nurses  are  being  trained  in  Govan  the  rules 
are  particularly  stringent.  Thus  no  nurse  is  allowed  to  go  to  a 
general  case  unless  where  there  is  a  doctor  in  attendance.  If, 
therefore,  the  nurse  obtained  from  the  Home  be  not  suitable, 
the  medical  man  has  the  remedy  in  his  own  bands,  because  he 
can  call  in  another  nurse  or  send  the  esse  to  the  hosp  ta). 
When  nurses  who  have  been  trained  for  general  nursiDg  only 
leave  Govan  to  go  to  country  districts  they  receive  no  certifi- 
cate from  our  Committee.  Before  any  certificate  is  granted 
the  nurse  must  have  been  at  work  for  three  year3  subsequent 
to  her  training,  and  even  then  a  certificate  is  only  granted  If 
the  reports  from  the  Committee  and  the  medical  men  iu  the 
district  are  satisfactory. 

The  Committee  in  no  way  admit  that  the  nurses  they  send 
out  are  unfit  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  them.  They 
are  aware  that  the  training  which  their  nurses  receive  is  not 
so  extensive  nor  of  such  a  kind  as  that  wiiich  is  received  In 
any  of  our  large  hospitals  The  training  is,  however,  of  a 
special  nature  to  meet  special  requirements,  as  the  nurses  not 
only  attend  the  sick  but  assist  in  housework,  and  do  many 
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other  duties  which  the  highly-trained  nurses  would  not  under- 
take. The  great  justification  of  the  Holt-Oakley  eystem  is  con- 
tained In  the  statement  just  made,  because  by  this  meanB 
nurses  are  got  by  the  poor  of  a  class  suited  for  the  special  work 
jo.Nt  indicated,  and  the  system  brings  to  them  invaluable  aid 
where  no  nurse  at  all  could  be  otherwise  obtained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  considering  the  large  number 
of  nurses  now.employed  in  country  districts  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  Govan  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Home,  not  one 
single  complaint  has  been  received  bearing  upon  inadequate 
training.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  received  reports  from  the 
country  associations  throughout  England  and  Sootland  (same 
from  the  Highlands  and  some  from  the  Hebrides)  giving 
excellent  accounts  and  abundant  testimony  of  the  good  work 
that  is  being  done. 

The  Committee  would  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  poor 
should  not  be  as  well  nursed  as  the  rich,  but  they  maintain 
that  in  the  special  work  for  which  our  nurses  are  intended,  it 
is  a  boon  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  the  services  of 
women  with  such  training.  Farther,  the  Committee  fully 
recognize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  training  as  long  and 
extensive  as  possible,  and  it  will  be  their  constant  aim  to 
improve  the  training,  especially  now  that  the  Elder  Cottage 
Hospital  in  Govan  is  at  their  command.  The  means,  however, 
are  limited,  and  until  some  one  suggests  a  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary  resources  to  do  more, 
the  Committee  are  justified  in  sending  out  nurses  trained 
under  the  Holt-Ookley  system  to  minister  to  a  class  of  the 
community  who  would,  In  many  cases,  have  no  nursing  help 
at  all,  or  at  best  the  assistance  of  friends  without  training  of 
any  kind. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

Abchieald  Ckaig, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Health  op  Aberdeen. 
In  his  report  on  the  health  of  Aberdeen  for  the  month 
of  July  Dr.  Matthew  Hay  states  :  The  death-rate  from  all 
causes  during  the  month  (10  59  per  1,000  per  annum)  was 
considerably  under  the  rate  (14  22)  for  the  preceding 
month,  and  also  under  the  rate  (12.60)  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  last  year.  The  rate  was  one  of  the  lowest 
monthly  rates  on  record.  The  mean  age  of  all  persons 
dying  during  the  month  was  39  6  years  as  against  34.2 
in  the  preceding  month,  and  36.2  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  death-rate  at  every  age-period  was 
under  the  average,  the  rate  at  "adolescent"  period  being 
remarkably  low,  and  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  average 
The  rate  among  children  under  1  year  of  age  was  also 
considerably  under  the  average.  As  compared  with  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  past 
month  exhibited  a  death-rate  from  all  causes  which  was 
under  the  average  by  24  per  cent.  The  death-rate  from 
each  of  the  following  groups  of  diseases  was  also  under 
the  average  —  namely,  miasmatic  (by  48  per  cent.), 
tuberculous  (by  36  per  cent.),  digestive  (by  49  per  cent.), 
respiratory  (by  7  pvr  cent,),  circulatory  (by  25  per  1  ent ), 
nervous  (by  3  per  cent.),  and  developmental  (by  14  per 
cent.).  In  only  one  group  was  the  rate  above  the  average, 
namely,  urinary  (by  13  per  cent.).  In  regard  to  deaths 
among  infants  under  1  year,  the  chief  causes  were,  in 
order  of  their  importance :  prematurity,  convulsions,  and 
pneumonia.  The  most  prevalent  zymotic  disease  during 
the  month  was  scarlet  fever— producing  24  cases,  against 
18  in  the  preceding  month  ;  there  had  previously  been  no 
deaths  from  scarlet  fever  since  February.  Diphtheria 
exhibited  a  considerable  increase  during  the  month, 
13  cases,  with  1  death,  having  been  notified,  as  against 
4  cases  and  no  deaths  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
number  of  ca^es  of  typhoid  fever  reported  during  the 
month  was  6,  with  1  death.  The  source  of  the  infection 
was  traceable  in  5  cases  to  a  visit  to  Peterhead.  Erysipe'as 
showed  a  slight  increase  during  the  month,  13  cases 
having  been  notified,  as  against  11  during  the  preceding 
month.  There  was  1  death  from  puerperal  fever,  and 
1  case— the  first  since  March— of  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  was  reported. 
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Irish  Pook-law  Doctors'  Holidays. 
When  the  Irish  Local   Government  Board  consented  to 
allow  every  Poor-law  medical  officer  an  annual  holiday  of 
four  weeks  there  was   considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  grant  the  holiday,  although  the 


Local  Government  Board  allowed  half  the  expenses  of  the 
locum  tenens. 

These  difficulties  had,  however,  been  overcome  i  to  a. 
great  extent,  and  matters  were  working  smoothly,  when, 
the  Local  Government  Board  threw  in  an  apple  off 
discord.  They  issued  a  recommendation  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  that  they  should  select  locum  tenens  who- 
would  reside  in  the  district,  and  also  the  rather  contrary 
advice  that  guardians  should  appoint  the  practitioner 
i  nominated  by  the  doctor  seeking  a  holiday. 

Now,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  rural  dispensary  dis- 
tricts, the  former  suggestion  is  impracticable.  Loca? 
practitioners  who  are  not  in  the  Poor-law  service  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  and  where  there  are  such, 
few  of  them  would  be  willing  to  leave  the  towns  to  reside 
In  a  remote  country  district  for  four  guineas  a  week — the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
such  services.  Neither  would  young  men  be  willing  to 
come  from  the  cities,  pay  their  railway  fares,  support 
themselves,  and  pay  their  car  hire  on  these  terms. 

But  this  recommendation,  which  is  constantly  reiterated 
when  a  medical  officer  applies  for  leave,  affords  a  certain 
class  of  guardian  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  working  a 
job,  so  that  in  many  unions,  when  the  dispensary  doctor 
lias  applied  for  leave  and  recommended  the  medical 
officer  of  an  adjoining  district  as  his  substitute,  a  pitched 
battle  has  ensued,  one  party  supporting  the  nominee  of 
the  medical  officer,  and  the  other  some  friend  of  their 
own.  Not  infrequently  the  latter  carry  the  day,  with  the- 
result  that  the  doctor,  rather  than  leave  his  1  private 
practice  at  the  mercy  of  an  unfriendly  neighbour,  declines 
to  take  any  holiday  or  decides  to  pay  his  lo^um  tenens  out 
of  his  own  pocket — a  course  which  the  jobbers  are  not 
even  willing  to  agree  to. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  system  is  at  fault,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  is  to  pay  the  Poor-law  medical  officer  a 
reasonable  salary  and  let  him,  as  in  England,  provide  his- 
own  substitute,  who  would  reside  in  his  house,  and  have 
the  use  of  his  vehicles,  and  do  all  his  work.  Were  this 
done,  it  would  provide  employment  for  newly-qualified 
men  as  locum  tenens,  though  it  is  true  that  their  expe- 
riences in  rural  dispensaries  would  curtail  the  supply  o" 
applicants  for  such  appointments.  But  the  crux  of  the 
situation  is  the  starvation  wages  of  the  Irish  dispensary 
hack,  as  he  is  called. 

Some  half  a  hundred  Boards  of  Guardians  have  adopted! 
graded  scales  of  salaries  for  their  medical  officers,  com- 
mencing at  from  £100  to  £120  a  year  and  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  £160  to  £180  after  thirty  years'  service. 
Some  have  made  these  terms  retrospective,  and  others 
have  not,  and  all  have  given  them  grudgingly. 

These  terms  are  utterly  inadequate,  and  are  only 
accepted  by  the  Poor-law  service  as  an  instalment  of  the 
reasonable  remuneration  they  are  entitled  to  in  a  country 
where  every  man,  pauper  or  non-pauper,  can  demand  hie 
services.  As  yet  not  even  a  third  of  the  Irish  unions  have 
granted  any  increase,  and  so  the  war  goes  merrily  on,  as 
in  Oastlerea,  to  the  discredit  of  all  those  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  amongst  the,  people.  A  State  service — 
and  a  State  service  alone— is  the  remedy;  and  it  will 
come  to  that,  even  if  so  many  of  the  recommendations  or 
the  Viceregal  Commissioners  are  "highly  contentious'' 
and,  in  the  view  of  certain  persons,  "  impracticable." 

Consumption  in  Iueland. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland,  which  has  recently  made  its  appearance,  fully 
bears  out  all  that  was  said  by  the  Registrar-General  ou 
the  widespread  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  Ireland.  Thl 
words  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  these: 

The  present  prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Ireland 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  grave  concern,  and  any 
endeavour  which  may  be  made  towards  improvement  will  havt 
our  sympathy  and  such  assistance  as  is  in  our  power  to  offer. 

The  medical  department  of  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that 
tin  prevention  of  consumption  should  be  dealt  with  on  ft 
systematic  plan  consisting  of  the  following  four  elements  : 

1  Advanced  cases  should  be  accommodated  apart  in  hos- 
pitals, the  mere  segregation  of  highly  infectious  oases  from 
healthy  persons  being  in  Itself  a  great  safeguard  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

2.  Where  the  disease  Is  In  an  inolplent  stage,  and  is  capable 
of  being  cured  or  arrested,  sanatorlums  should  be  provldod 
whore  persons  affected  should  be  sent  for  proper  treatment. 

3.  In  large  centres  of  population  dispensaries  where  advice 
can  be  obtained,  and  where  the  latest  methods  of  treatment 
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•can  be  tried,  hare  proved  very  successful  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  France,  and  might  be  established  in  Ireland  with 
advantage. 

4.  Lastly,  local' committees  appointed  by  sanitary  authorities 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  consumption  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial. The  functions  of  such  committees  would  be  educative1. 
They  should  endeavour  to  personally  convey  information  to 
sufferers,  and  also  circulate  leaflets  and  literature  relating  to 
this  disease.  Much  might  be  done  by  active  committees,  who 
would  advise  their  neighbours  on  the  advantage  of  simple 
•sanitary  precautions  in  their  homes. 

The  Board  is  also  of  opinion  that  compulsory  notifica- 
tion should  be  carried  out  by  special  legislation,  and  that 
safeguards  should  be  provided  to  ensure  that  no  unneces- 
sary restraint  is  placed  on  the  liberty  of  consumptive 
patients.  Notification  ought  to  be  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  information  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
disease,  and  helping  the  sufferer  by  giving  assistance  and 
advice  which  would  be  useful  in  protecting  other  members 
of  his  family  from  contracting  it. 

Proposed  TcBEiicuxosis  Exhibition  in  Ireland. 
The  tuberculosis  exhibition,  which  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  of  Ireland  is  organizing, 
will  be  arranged  on  the  lines  of  those  held  in  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  Those  members  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  who  attended  the  Annual  Meeting 
last  year  will  remember  the  exhibition  held  in  Toronto. 
Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  the  President 
and  prime  mover  in  the  Irish  enterprise,  and  has  issued 
invitations  to  various  public  bodies  to  send  delegates  to 
represent  them  on  a  consultative  committee.  The  exhi- 
bition will  first  be  held  in  the  Village  Hall  of  the  Home 
Industries  Section  of  the  Exhibition  at  present  in  Dublin ; 
it  will  then  become  itinerant,  and  will  visit  most  places  in 
Ireland.  Its  first  stopping  place  will  be  Belfast.  It  is 
rather  unaccountable  that  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  Belfast  did  not  see  its  way  to  appoint  delegates, 
giving  as  its  reason  that  it  was  informed  that  their 
■expenses  could  not  be  paid.  The  Ulster  Medical  Society 
has  appointed  their  President  (Dr.  McCaw)  and  an 
ox- President  (Dr.  Calwell)  to  represent  that  body.  Belfast 
teems  with  consumption,  and  it  is  curious  that  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  elected  rev>resentatives  of  the  people  should 
not  join  in  the  crusade,  and  still  more  curious  that  such  a 
reason  brought  them  to  such  a  decision. 

The  Rotunda  Hospital. 
On  Tuesday  last  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
opened  a  new  wing  of  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin. 
This  addition  has  been  made  at  a  cost  of  £8,000,  and 
comprises  six  new  wards,  nurses'  and  lady  students' 
rooms,  and  a  disinfecting  chamber.  The  Master  (Dr. 
Hastings  Tweedy),  in  the  course  of  his  address,  mentioned 
that  a  new  pathological  department,  fully  equipped,  had 
been  provided  by  the  late  Master,  Dr.  Purefoy.  Lady 
Aberdeen,  in  declaring  the  new  wing  open,  said  that  in  the 
167  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
hospital  no  poor  woman  in  her  hour  of  need  had  been 
turned  away  from  the  doors.  This  special  hospital  held  the 
foremost  place  among  schools  of  its  kind  all  over  the  world 
for  medical  students,  midwives,  and  nurses,  and  medical 
■men  from  distant  parts  came  to  attend  its  post-graduate 
courses.  The  expression  of  Her  Majesty's  wish  that  a 
way  might  be  found  whereby,  patients  might  be  retained 
longer  than  eight  days,  if  desired,  had  brought  about  the 
building  of  the  wing,  and  the  Queen,  she  was  sure,  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  its  inauguration,  The  work  of  the 
hospital  appealed  to  the  deepest  part  of  their  humanity. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  also  spoke  in  response  to  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  expressed  his  earnest  good  wishes  to  all 
concerned  in  the  good  work. 

A  Variable  Board. 
It  seems  rather  an  anomaly  for  a  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment to  pass  s  resolution  increasing  the  salary  of  its 
resident  medical  officer  at  one  meeting  and  rescind  it  at 
the  next.  Yet  this  hss  been  done  recently  in  connexion 
with  the  salary  of  Dr.  Oakshott,  Resident  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Wateriord  District  Asylum.  It  appears 
that  at  the  last  meeting  bat  one  of  the  Asylum  Com- 
mittee an  increase  of  £50  a  year  was  voted,  and  subse- 
quently sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  notice  of 
motion  to  rescind  the  resolution  granting  the  increase 
was  handed  in,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee 
this  motion  was  carried.  This,  however,  is  not  a  complete 
story  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Committee.    In  the  first 


instance  an  increase  of  £100  a  year  wa9  carried;  this  was 
rescinded  at  the  next  meeting,  but  was  again  carried,  only 
to  be  again  rescinded :  then  an  increase  of  £50  a  year  was 
carried,  and  now  this  has  been  rescinded.  Dr.  Oakshott 
is  entitled  to  this  increase  for  good  service,  and  Is  the 
only  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  in  Ireland  whose 
good  service  has  not  been  recognized.  It  is  trying 
enough  for  Dr.  Oakshott  to  have  the  proposed  increase 
cut  down  from  £100  to  £50,  but  still  more  so  when  finally 
adjudged  no  increase  at  all  owing  to  some  friction 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  asylum. 

Notification  01  Deaths  in  Belfast. 
During  the  sittings  of  the  Health  Commission  in  Belfast 
recommendations  were  several  times  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  health  authorities  of  the  city  should  be  promptly 
made  acquainted  with  the  deaths  that  occur  in  the  city, 
the  causes,  and  the  addresses.  This  proposal  received 
practically  unanimous  support  and  the  Health  Committee 
approached  the  Local  Government  Board.  That  Board 
replied  that  it  had  been  advised  that  the  Corporation  had 
no  power  to  make  payments  for  the  immediate  intimation 
of  the  death  from  the  local  registrars;  the  Board  at  the 
same  time  referred  them  to  the  Registrar- General.  The 
Registrar- General  has  now  written  a  letter  to  the  City 
Clerk,  dated  August  14th,  in  which  the  advice  is  given 
that  if  the  Corporation  desire  to  have  immediate  informa- 
tion of  cause,  address,  etc.,  "  the  proper  course  for  them  is 
to  pay  the  loeal  registrars  for  furnishing  the  information, 
a3  is  done  in  England  and  Scotland,"  and  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  obtain  statutory  powers.  Such  information  has 
been  asked  for  annually  by  the  ex- Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health  for  some  ten  to  fifteen  years :  the  present 
officer  holds  the  same  view;  the  Health  Committee,  pro- 
fession, and  public  are  also  in  accord.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  note  how  long  it  will  take  before  the  reform  is  carried 
out. 
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Infant  Mortality. 
The  infant  mortality-rate  in  Birmingham  for  1906  was 
168  per  1,000  births,  as  compared  with  155  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
important  information  is  given  upon  this  subject.  The 
average  infant  mortality -rate  was  : 

1872  to  1876        176 

1877  to  1881        162 

1882  to  1886        166 

1887  to  1891        172 

1892  to  1896        181 

1897  to  1901        197 

1902  to  1906        167 

One  cause  of  this  high  mortality- rate  is  that  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  proportion  of  that  class  of  the 
community  amongst  which  infant  mortality  is  usually 
highest  has  been  increasing.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  richer  classes  now  live  in  the 
suburbs,  so  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  healthiest  of  the 
population  have  overflowed  into  the  adjoining  districts. 
The  infant  mortality-rate  for  Birmingham  and  suburbs  is 
13  per  1,000  less  than  that  for  Birmingham  alone.  The 
mortality- rate  varies  considerably  in  the  different  wards  of 
the  city,  and  ranges  from  117  in  the  ward  where  the 
wealthiest  class  lives  to  268  in  the  ward  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  poorest  class.  There  were  2,686  deaths  in 
1906  in  infants  under  the  age  of  1  year,  and 
of  these  diarrhoea  in  all  forms  caused  667,  debility  and 
marasmus  453,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  356, 
premature  birth  321,  and  enteritis  151.  The  chief  cause 
was,  therefore,  diarrhoea.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  1906  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  summer  heat 
was  very  great  and  almost  the  worst  on  record,  yet 
many  previous  summers  have  given  rise  to  much 
higher  death-rates  frcm  diarrhoea,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  satisfactory  result  was  due  to  the  special  pre- 
cautions taken.  Deaths  due  to  prematurity,  debility,  and 
marasmus  (mainly  pre-catal  conditions)  numbered  774,  or 
28.8  per  cent. 

An  inquiry  has  been  made  by  the  health  visitors  in 
Birmingham  with  regard  to  the  association  of  infant 
mortality  and  the  employment  of  married  women.  Out 
of  679  deaths  inquired  into,  the  mother  went  out  to  work 
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In  39  instances  only.  With  regard  to  771  women  going 
out  to  work  and  whoBe  infants  were  under  1  year  of  age, 
657  were  married  women  whose  husbands  lived  at  home, 
80  were  single  women,  14  were  widows,  and  20  were 
living  apart  from  their  husbands.  Poverty,  arising 
mainly  from  the  smallnes3  of  the  husband's  weekly  wage, 
is  the  main  reason  why  married  women  go  out  to  work. 
The  arrangements  made  for  looking  after  the  infants 
were :  51  per  cent,  were  eared  for  by  a  neighbour  living 
near ;  13  per  cent,  by  a  relative  in  a  neighbouring 
house;  35  per  cent,  were  looked  after  in  their  own 
homes  by  an  adult,  often  the  grandmother  or  another 
relative  ;  in  seven  instances  the  baby  was  looked  after  by 
a  child  under  14  years ;  and  in  only  one  instance  was  the 
baby  taken  care  of  at  a  day  nursery.  In  consequence, 
many  of  the  mothers  were  precluded  from  feeding  their 
children  entirely  at  the  breast.  Out  of  771,  48  were 
entirely  breast-fed,  the  baby  being  taken  to  the  place  of 
work ;  445  women  contrived  to  feed  their  children  partly 
on  the  breast,  while  the  rest  of  the  women  did  not  attempt 
to  suckle  their  infants  at  all.  When  the  mothers  went 
out  to  work  the  homes  of  48  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
dirty  and  neglected.  No  less  than  437  of  these  mothers 
worked  for  fifty  or  more  hours  a  week.  With  regard  to 
the  relation  between  infant  mortality  and  the  milk 
supply,  it  is  argued  that  the  milk  supply  cannot  be  at 
fault  so  far  as  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were  concerned, 
because  nearly  all  the  deaths  occurred  among  one-half  of 
the  population,  while  the  other  half  was  practically 
immune,  and  yet  very  much  the  same  milk  supply  is 
received  by  both.  For  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diar- 
rhoea the  medical  officer  of  health  has  issued  the  following 
instructions  to  parents  and  guardians  during  the  warm 
season  : 

1.  Breast-fed  infants  should  not  be  weaned  during  this 
period. 

2.  Bottle-fed  infants  should  only  have  milk  which  has  been 
bought  In  a  fresh  condition,  boiled,  and  stored  in  a  clean  and 
cool  place. 

3.  The  ings  and  feeding-bottles  used  for  the  milk  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  by  scalding. 

4.  Infants  should  not  be  allowed  to  crawl  on  the  floor  or 
courtyard,  where  they  can  pick  up  dirt.  Their  clothing,  etc., 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  sso  as  to  prevent  their  sucking 
anything  dirty. 

5.  Diarrhoea  is  so  rapidly  fatal  in  young  infants  that  when- 
ever it  commences  medical  advice  should  be  sought  at  once, 
and  valuable  time  not  lost. 

6.  By  using  common  sense  in  keeping  the  house,  yard,  and 
everything  in  connexion  with  young  children  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  deaths  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  if 
a  special  effort  is  made  during  the  short  period  the  warm 
weather  lasts. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  deaths  from  epidemic 
diarrhoea  of  913  children  under  6  months  of  age,  as  to 
how  they  had  been  fed.  Only  79,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  were 
breast-fed,  the  remaining  91.4  per  cent,  received  food 
other  than  breast  milk. 

The  registered  midwives  have  distributed  10,000  book- 
lets to  the  mothers  they  attend,  setting  out  the  important 
points  in  baby  management.  It  is  hop°d  that  in  this 
way  the  best  methods  of  rearing  the  children  are  being 
given  at  the  best  times  and  by  the  chief  person  on  whom 
the  mother  relies. 


$\mc\)t&ttx  mh  Stalforft. 

The  Hospital  Collections. 
At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Committees  for  the  Hospital 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Funds,  held  on  August  13th,  it  was 
announced  that  the  annual  collections  in  Manchester  on 
behalf  of  medical  charities  this  year  produced  a  total  of 
£7,500.  To  this  amount  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  con- 
tributed £3,300,  and  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Con- 
valescent Homes  Fund  £4,200.  The  money  has  be<  n 
apportioned  as  follows:  The  Royal  Infirmaty,  £1,088; 
Children's  Hospital,  £1,174;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  £993; 
Sick  Poor  and  Private  Nursing  Institution.  £737 ;  Con- 
sumption Hospital,  £559;  Ancoats  Hospital,  £545  ;  Salford 
Hospital,  £519  ;  Hospital  for  Incurables,  £507  ;  Northern 
Hospital,  382;  Royal  Eye  Hospital.  332 ;  Skin  Hospital, 
£214;  Jewish  Hospital,  £124;  Ear  Hospital,  £96;  Dental 
Hospital,  £55;  Christie  Hospital,  £50;  Hulme  Dispensary, 


£37;  Greengate  Dispensary,  £30;  Chorlton-on-Medlock 
Dispensary,  £26  ;  Lock  Hospital,  £21 ;  and  the  Homoeo- 
pathic Institution,  £2.  It  was  stated  that  the  amount 
thus  contributed  io  the  hospitals  showed  no  diminution 
this  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  on  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Convalescent  Homes  at  Arnside  and 
Penmaenmawr. 

Infant  Schools. 
A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  recently  been  taking 
place  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  the  question,  Should 
infants  of  3  to  5  years  of  age  be  sent  to  school?  It 
originated  in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Ashby  containing  some 
criticism  on  the  remarks  cf  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  at  the 
International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene.  Dr.  News- 
holme  had  stated  that  the  attendance  at  school  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age  involved  unnecessary  risk  to  health, 
was  educationally  worthless,  and  was  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  public  economy.  Dr.  Ashby  strongly  contro- 
verted these  statements,  believing  that  infant  schools 
fulfil  a  useful  and  necessary  place  in  our  educational 
system.  He  definitely  denied  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  5  got  no  intellectual  advantage  from  school 
instruction,  holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  much 
to  be  said  on  the  social  and  moral  side  for  bringing  such 
children  under  a  skilled  and  sympathetic  teacher.  It  was 
often  urged  that  the  epidemics  of  measles  that  occur 
periodically  are  largely  spread  by  infant  schools,  but  Dr. 
Ashby  contended  that,  as  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  will  almost  certainly  come  into  force  before  long, 
there  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  the  inspection 
so  early  as  the  age  of  3,  as  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of 
dealing  with  disease  or  bad  home  conditions,  bad  feeding, 
and  so  on,  the  earlier  they  are  detected.  He  stated  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  period  of  life  when  measles  was  most 
fatal  was  under  2  years  or  2i  years,  and  that  it  was  the  wasted 
and  rickety  children  of  tender  age  who  died  lrom  measles- 
pneumonia,  so  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  thrust  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  epidemics  on  infants' schools.  He  added; 
I  am  far  from  believing  that  no  blemishes  could  be  found  In 
our  infants'  schools  as  they  exist  to-day  in  the  matter  of  build- 
ings, ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  perhaps  the  lack  of 
medical  inspection,  but  I  cannot  join  in  the  systematic 
attempts  that  are  being  made  by  those  high  in  authority  to 
decry  the  education  of  the  young  child  as  baing  detrimental  to 
the  Interests  of  societv  and  itself. 


Wzst  f  urksljirt, 


Thb  Bradford  Open-air  Sanatorium. 
During  the  three  and  ahalf  years  elapsed  since  the  Brad- 
ford Guardians'  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  at  Eastby 
was  opened  228  patients  have  been  admitted  and  200  dis- 
charged. These  figures  by  themselves  are  too  small  to 
be  of  much  value  in  drawing  any  reliable  conclusions  as 
to  the  utility  of  a  Poor-law  sanatorium,  but  they  illustrate 
very  clearly  certain  facts  which  have  been  established  by 
statistics  derived  from  more  extended  observations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  value  of  early  diagnosis  and  prompt 
treatment  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  early  cases  were  discharged  without  any  signs  of 
active  disease  of  the  lungs,  as  against  6  per  cent, 
of  the  moderately-advanced  cases  and  none  at  all 
of  the  advanced  cases.  One-third  of  all  the 
patients  discharged  up  to  six  months  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  report  are  known  to  be  in  good 
health  and  in  full  work.  It  says  much  for  Dr. 
Holroyd  Slater's  energy  and  interest  in  his  work 
that  he  succeeded  in  tracing  over  84  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  who  had  been  discharged  since  the  sanatorium 
was  first  opened.  The  early  cases  not  only  showed  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  but  this  improvement  was  ob- 
tained with  shorter  residence  in  the  institution  than  was 
found  necessary  for  more  advanced  cases,  whose  condition 
on  discharge,  even  after  the  longer  treatment,  was  far  less 
satisfactory.  The  average  stay  of  the  early  cases  was 
ISA  weeks,  as  against  25i  weeks  for  the  moderately 
advanced  cases.  Thus  the  economic  advantage  of  early 
admission  is  obvious.  The  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians 
has  wisely  allowed  patients  to  be  admitted  to  the  sana- 
torium direct  from  their  homes  as  well  as  from  the  wards 
of  the  Union  Hospital.  This  lias  been  justified  by  the 
notable  improvement  in  the  general    character   of    the 
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patents,  as  well  as  in  the  aduieslon  of  cases  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease,  which  has  been  observed  since  this 
policy  was  inaugurated.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  point 
Dr.  Slater  remarks : 

Oat  of  227  patients  sent  to  me  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  by  medical  men  in  the  town,  87,  or  38  per  cent.,  were 
sent  to  the  sanatorium,  whilst  only  13  of  the  past  year's  176 
admissions  to  the  male  phthisical  wards,  or  about  7  per  cent., 
came  up  to  the  arbitrary  standard  rt quired. 

Apart  from  the  curative  work  of  such  institutions, 
their  educational  value  is  considerable.  That  patients 
from  such  poor  environment  as  those  admitted  to  Eastby 
should  carry  back  to  their  homes  some  knowledge  of 
hygienic  requirements,  and  some  wish  to  continue,  so  far 
as  they  are  able,  the  mode  of  life  they  have  found  so 
beneficial,  is  in  itself  almost  enough  to  justify  the  estab- 
lishment of  Poor-law  sanatoriums.  At  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  country 
ure  much  exercised  by  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
building  sanatoriums  for  the  consumptive  poor,  such 
reports  as  this  excellent  one  from  Eastby  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value. 

Refuse  Destruction  m  Bradford. 
The  Report  of  the  Ashpit  Cleansing  and  Destructor 
Department  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  recently  issued 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  this  line  to  maintain  the  public 
health  in  a  large  modern  city.  Domestic  refuse  has  had 
to  be  destroyed  equal  to  5  66  cwt.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  large  quantities  of  intended  foodstuffs,  such  as 
2,739  rabbits,  94  beasts,  37  calves,  39  sheep,  and  numerous 
other  animals  had  to  be  similarly  treated.  All  this  work 
tends  to  show  the  alertness  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
looking  after  the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  the 
public. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE  EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  BILL. 

Sib, — A  distinct  understanding  was  come  to  more  than 
a  fortnight  ago-  between  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  myself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  other, 
to  the  effect  that  medical  men  were  exempted  from  com- 
pulsory notification  of  births,  and  from  all  penalties  under 
the  Notification  of  Births  Bill. 

Acting  on  this  assurance,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  Dr.  Cooper, 
and  I  withdrew  the  motion  of  which  we  had  given 
notice. 

I  hold  that  when  Mr.  John  Barns  found  that  he  could 
not  carry  his  amendment,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to 
withdraw  the  Bill. 

Those  who  pressed  for  exemption  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession from  pains  and  penalties  have,  to  say  the  least, 
been  outmanoeuvred. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  25th.  JOHN  Batty  TuKE. 

Sir, — Dr.  Moore's  urbanity  deserves  acknowledgement. 
I  have  not  missed  the  point  he  raises,  nor,  as  far  as  1 
know,  did  any  member  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

If  the  medical  practitioner  attendant  on  a  woman  in 
labour  is  only  there  as  a  man  in  the  street,  then  there  was 
no  necessity  to  include  him  in  the  Bill  and  punish  him  in 
the  police-court  if  he  did  not  give  his  services  to  the  State 
as  a  matter  of  charity.  It  is  because  the  medical  practi- 
tioner is  there  "professionally"  that  the  State  seeks  to 
demand  from  him,  without  remuneration  and  under 
penalty,  a  service  for  which  any  other  profession  than 
ours  would  be  paid  a3  a  matter  of  course.    This  is  the 

1  point  at  issue  and  fully  stated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Representative  Meeting.  Possibly  Dr.  Moore,  in  his 
future  conversations  with  members   of  Parliiment,   will 

I  kindly  read  to  them  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  work  without  pay  but  which 
Dr.  Moore  himself  would  never  be  asked  to  perform. — 

;  I  am,  etc., 

Westwick,  Worstead,  Aug.  27th.  VICTOR  HORSLET. 


precincts  of  the  "  confidential  relationship  which  exists 
.  .  .  .  between  patients  and  the  medical  advisers"  for 
some  years  past  and  results  prove  that  in  the  public 
interest  this  infraction  of  professional  tradition  has  been 
amply  justified.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been  futile, 
nay  puerile,  for  the  Representative  Meeting  to  have 
opposed  the  Bill  on  this  ground.  Ab  practical  men  the 
Representative  Meeting  adopted  the  only  sensible  course 
in  contending  for  the  incorporation  of  a  principle  already 
conceded.—  I  am,  etc., 
Eastbourne,  August  26th.  William  Mcir  Smith. 


Sir, — It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Moore,  and  not  Sir  Victor 
Horsley,  misses  the  point  in  this  dispute. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  professional  ser- 
vice comes  in  in  the  notifying  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
State  pays  the  doctor  a  fee  for  sending  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  information  that  certain  infectious  diseases 
have  occurred  in  his  practice.  The  attendance  on  the 
patient  and  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  paid  for  by  the 
State,  but  by  the  patient ;  and  further,  the  friends  of  the 
latter  are  equally  bound  by  law  to  notify  the  disease,  and 
are  therefore  under  the  same  obligation  as  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Moore  may  be  able  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  legal  obligation  of  sending  information  in  writing  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  fact  that  an  infectious 
disease  has  ocsurred  in  his  practice,  and  giving  similar 
information  as  to  the  fact  of  a  birth,  but  many  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  are  not  blessed  with  so  fine  a  sense  of 
distinction.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  obligation  is  a  far 
more  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  confidential 
relationship  that  should  always  exist  between  a  doctor 
and  his  patient. — I  am,  etc., 

Major  Greenwood,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

London,  X.E  ,  Aug.  24th.  Barrister-at-Law. 


Sir,— Surely  Dr.  C.  O.  Hawthorne  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  Noti- 
Incatlon  Act,  the  law  has    already  invaded    the    sacred 


Sir, — The  notification  of  births  within  a  shorter  period 
than  now  obtains  is  desirable,  but  the  method  proposed  is 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  slimness  of  Governmental 
authorities  in  dealing  with  our  profession.  Those  who 
support  this  method  are  not  general  practitioners.  The 
Education  Department  requires  the  parent  to  satisfy  the 
school  committee  that  a  child  is  not  fit  to  attend  school. 
The  parent  must  pay  the  doctor  for  a  certificate,  or  the 
doctor,  to  oblige  a  patient,  may  give  it  free  of  charge. 
We  are  compelled  to  supply  death  certificates  free.  We 
must  fill  up  vaccination  certificates  free ;  our  patients 
pay  us  for  the  vaccination,  not  for  the  certificate.  Now 
we  are  to  be  saddled  with  the  duty  of  notifying 
births,  also  free.     Failure  to  comply  involves  a  penalty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  onus  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  will  fall  on  us.  What  father,  amongst  most 
classes  at  any  rate,  will  trouble  to  notify  when  he  knows 
that  the  attendant  will  be  held  responsible?  Incase  of 
non-notification,  to  whom  will  our  authorities  look  first  ? 
Th»  father,  often  too  poor  to  pay  our  fee,  may  have  to 
sacrifice  a  day's  work,  which  he  will  avoid  if  possible. 
The  nurse  is  too  poor.  Of  course,  it  will  be  the  midwife 
or  the  doctor.  In  any  case,  as  Dr.  Crawshaw  says,  "  we 
must  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  father  has  done  his  duty." 
Besides  that,  we  understand  Government  officials  suffi- 
ciently well  to  know  that  they  will  go  for  the  penalty 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  get  it. 

No  amount  of  specious  reasoning  can  get  over  these 
considerations. 

Why  should  we  be  held  responsible  when  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  shortening  the  time  allowed  for  notification  ? 
Note  the  universal  propensity  to  shift  burdens  on  to  other 
shoulders.  We  have  sufficient  anxieties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  our  daily  work  without  having  another  penalty 
hanging  over  our  heads.  Plenty  of  penalties  but  no 
recognition  of  our  services — it  is  an  indignity.  Are 
lawyers  treated  like  this  ? 

We  are  not  State  officials,  Dor  is  it  our  good  fortune  to 
work  such  short  time  as  they  do.  Dr.  Moore  says  that  we 
are  not  "called  upon  to  render  professional  services." 
'iuite  true  ;  but  we  are  to  be  assistant  clerks  to  the  regis- 
trar of  births,  and  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
the  penalty — nothing  more  certain. 

Medical  men  are  not  opposed  to  the  Bill,  as  Mr.  Broad- 
bent  suggests,  but  to  the  rn'.thcd  of  putting  it  into 
practice. — I  am,  etc.. 

West  Gorton,  Aug.  27th.  J-   D.  WlLLIS. 
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MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
Sir,— It  is  now  decided  that  school  children  shall  be 
medically  inspected ;  the  next  question  is,  Shall  those 
found  defective  be  treated  by  the  State  ?  The  answer  will 
depend  in  great  part  on  whether  the  present  system  is 
satisfactory  or  not.  In  considering  this  we  will  take  the 
case  of  London  and  commence  with  vision.  There  are  in 
the  London  elementary  schools  750,000  children,  10  per 
cent,  of  whom  have  errors  of  refraction  sufficiently  severe 
to  require  glasses ;  the  present  system  is  that  the  whole 
school  is  tested  as  to  vision  by  the  teachers,  the  defective 
cases  are  submitted  to  the  medical  officer,  who  does  not 
prescribe  for  them,  but  gives  the  children  cards  stating 
that  their  sight  requires  attention.  These  cards  are  taken 
home  to  the  parents,  who  take  or  send  the  children  to  a 
doctor,  or  to  an  optician,  or  to  a  hospital,  or  nowhere. 
In  a  month's  time,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  children 
have  the  right  glasses,  some  the  wrong,  and  some 
none— in  what  proportion  no  one  knows,  but  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  out.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
for  the  Education  Committee  to  appoint  one  or  more 
oculists  to  re-examine  1,000  of  the  young  card-bearers. 
"'  4th  respect  to  deafness,  something  of  this  kind  has  been 
done;  it  was  found  that  among  1,000  children  nearly  a 
third  had  defects  of  hearing.  If  these  children  had 
recently  been  tested  by  the  teachers  and  sent  home 
with  cards,  the  present  system  must  be  pronounced 
unsatisfactory  as  regards  hearing  in  East  London. 

The  objections  to  State  treatment  are  many  and  serious. 
One  of  them  is  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  The  pecuniary 
aspect  of  the  matter  is  as  follows :  The  children  in  the 
public  schools  are  96  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  therefore 
there  are  31  250  in  private  schools;  10  per  cent,  of  these 
require  glasses.  Of  the  3,125  it  may  be  assumed  that  125 
a: e  the  children  of  doctors,  who  will  be  treated  free;  the 
remaining  3,000  will  pay  one  or  two  guineas  each — say,  an 
average  of  30a.  The  profession  will  then  receive  from  the 
parents  of  these  children  £4,500. 

As  to  the  75,000  card- bearers  from  the  public  schools,  we 
will  first  assume  that  they  all  go  to  hospitals ;  there  they 
will  be  seen  and  tested  by  the  refraction  assistants. 
These  are  paid  about  £40  a  year  for  three  mornings  or 
afternoons  a  week.  If  these  work  for  four  hours  at  a 
sitting,  spend  twenty  minutes  on  an  average  over  each 
case,  and  have  seven  weeks  and  four  days'  holiday  and 
sick  leave  a  year,  they  will  receive  6d.  for  each  case — 
together  £1,875  ;  this,  added  to  the  £4  500  from  the  private 
schools,  will  give  the  profession  an  average  of  Is.  7d.  for 
each  refraction  case — a  year,  that  is,  for  the  refraction 
varies,  and  each  case  requires  to  be  seen  about  once 
a  year. 

If  we  assume  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  public  school 
children  are  taken  to  hospitals,  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  being  taken  to  past  refractionists  or  present 
r-fractionists  in  their  own  time,  and  that  the  parents  of 
these  children  pay,  either  directly  or  through  an  insurance 
fund,  an  average  of  5s.  a  case,  then  the  profession  will 
5  from  the  hospitals  £469,  and  from  parents  £18,662— 
total,  £19,031,  an  average  on  all  cases  of  4s.  lOd. 

As  to  spectacles,  three  out  of  four  cases  require 
spherical  glasses,  costing  2s.  6d.,  and  the  fourth  cylinders, 
coating  4a.  6d.  a  pair,  the  average  being  3s.  a  pair,  and 
cost  for  all  children  £11,718.  the  total  cost  for  sight 
testing  and  spectacles  being  £30,749.  If  the  children  are 
to  be  properly  treated,  this  cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
somebody — by  the  parents,  by  the  rich  paying  for  the 
poor,  byi  the  ratepayers,  or  by  doctors  and  opticians 
working  for  nothing.  If  it  is  borne  by  the  ratepayers, 
since  in  London  a  Id.  rate  yields  £130,000,  the  rate 
would  be  ,!d.,  less  if  doctors  and  opticians  work  for  less. 
Another  -J  d.  may  bo  pnt  down  for  the  treatment  of  ear 
-.-•.  For  throat  affections  another  -j-d. — and  here  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  State  already  treats 

und  diphtheria.  As  to  joint  and  bone  dis 
.-jinny  of  these  caaes  require  to  be  treated  at  the  seaside 
tor  one,  two  or  three  years,  at  a  cobt  of  £50  a  year  each.  As 
to  their  number,  all  the  hospitals  know  is  that  they  are 
more  than  they  can  deal  with,  and  that  "funds  are 
urgently  needed " ;  if  we  put  them  down  as  1  in  each 
1.000  children,  the  cost  will  be  £37,500  a  year,  or  id.  on 
the  rates.  The  cost  of  dentistry  would  be  considerable, 
ig  up  perhaps  the  whole  penny, 
re  is  another  side  to  the  account :  Diseases  of  the' 
ear  are  generally  secondary  to  those  of  the  throat,  and  if 


the  latter  were  better  treated  there  would  be  Icsb  of  the 
former  to  treat.  Further,  there  are  special  schools  for 
the  deaf,  in  which  the  cost  is  higher  than  in  ordinary 
schools ;  if  there  were  fewer  deaf  children  a  saving  would 
be  effected.  It  seems,  then,  clear  that  the  cost  of  State 
treatment  need  not  be  prohibitive ;  it  might  be  limited 
to  a  rate  of  Id.  or  2d. 

That  being  so  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question 
whether  State  treatment  would  be  a  good  or  bad  thing. 
It  means  more  money,  but  also  more  lay  control  and  more 
officialism.  "Would  the  pecuniary  gain  be  outweighed  by 
a  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  profession,  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  treatment,  and  a  retarding  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  ?  "Whatever  may  be  the  answer,  State  treatment 
may  come.  If  it  does  it  is  desirable  that  (1)  that  depart- 
ment be  placed  under  those  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
curative  (as  distinct  from  preventive)  medicine  ;  (2)  that 
the  duties  be  so  subdivided  that  the  appointments  maybe 
competed  for  by  both  specialists  and  yeneralists  ;  (3)  that 
the  whole  work  should  be  done  by,  or  be  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of,  doctors ;  teachers  should  not  test,  vision 
or  hearing,  school  nurses  should  not  treat  ringworm ;  (4) 
that  parents  should  still  be  free  to  employ  doctors 
privately,  and  that  attendance  on  them  be  recognized  as 
school  attendance :  now,  if  a  child  visits  a  doctor  or  a 
hospital  he  is  marked  as  absent ;  this  brings  down  the 
percentage  attendance  of  the  school  and  tells  against  it  : 
the  child,  too,  may  be  disqualified  for  a  medal. — I  am,  etc, 

London,  W.,  Aug.  22.  J.    S. 

"AN  APPEAL  FROM  GYNAECOLOGISTS." 
Sir, — Your  final  remark  in  the  article  on  this  subject  of 
to-day's  date  leads  me  to  narrate  the  following  case, 
which,  occurring  recently  in  my  practice,  ha3  been  a  lesson 
to  me  on  the  importance  of  vaginal  examination  in  the 
circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate — a  lesson  which  may 
be  useful  to  others  also, 

I  was  called  to  see  a  single  woman  of  over  40,  highly 
neurotic,  who  had  been  suffering  for  some  time  from 
uncontrollable  vomiting,  with  gastric  pain  at  times.  She 
had  been  under  the  care  of  another  practitioner,  who  had 
been  driven  finally  to  resort  to  rectal  alimentation.  The 
symptoms  when  I  first  saw  her  pointed  to  gastric  hyper- 
acidity rather  than  ulceration.  But  when  the  hyperacidity 
waa  corrected  the  vomiting  continued.  There  was  not  a 
single  symptom  that  indicated  examination  of  the  pelvic 
region.  Menstruation  wa3  perfectly  normal,  and  there 
was  no  abnormal  discharge.  A  little  pain  on  passing 
water  waa.  indeed,  complained  of  at  first,  but  waa 
ascribed  to  the  rectal  alimentation,  and  disappeared  in  a 
few  days,  never  to  return.  After  a  week  or  two  small 
tender  lumps  appeared  in  the  pylorio  region,  and  with  the 
absence  of  free  HC1  and  presence  of  lactic  and  butyric 
acids  in  the  vomit  suggested  carcinoma  of  that  region,  but 
first  the  tenderness,  then  the  lumps  themselves 
appeared.  Pain  and  flatulence  then  began  to  be 
occasionally  located  in  the  bowels,  the  vomiting  con- 
tinuing at  intervals  as  before,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
abdomen  was  noticed  to  be  steadily  enlarging  that  it 
seemed  necessary  or  even  useful  to  make  vaginal  and 
rectal  examinations.  These  at  once  disclosed  far- 
advanced  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus, 
which,  when,  in  three  more  weeks,  the  patient  at  l»9t 
consented  to  operation  hitherto  refused,  was,  at  the 
Hampstcad  General  Hospital,  found  to  be  inoperable. 

By  this  time  mental  symptoms  had  supervened, 
tempted  to  homicide  and  suicide,  the  poor  woman  begged 
to  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  which  was  done,  so  that  the  later 
history  of  the  case  lam  unable  to  give. 

The  lesson  I  learnt  was.  in  cases  of  apparently  neurotic 
vomiting,  to  examine  the  •  i  her  there  are 

uterine  symptoms  or  not.  ise  accentuates  your 

contention  that  to  wait  for  abnormal  discharges  is,  too 
often,  to  wait  too  1  -    .—I  am,  etc., 

August  24ih.  Henry  B.v  i 


OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA  OF 
THE  OER  i 

Sir,— In  an  article,  entitled  The  Operative  Treatment  of 
Carcinoma  of  the  Cervix,  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Lockyer  criticizes  Dr.  Vincent  Dickinson's  report  of  a  case 
made  at   a    meeting    of    the    Obstetrical  Souiety.    As  I 
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operated  npon  the  case,  I  regret  I  was  not  present  at  that 
meeting.  There  are  one  or  two  inaccuracies  connected 
with  Dr.  Lockyer's  account  of  the.  operation,  which  arise 
solely  through  my  absence  from  this  meeting,  and  for 
these  Dr.  Lockyer  must  be  held  guiltless ;  but  I  think  it 
necessary  to  contradict  the  following  statement,  for  which 
Dr.  Lockyer's  own  powers  of  observation  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  uses  them  are  responsible.    He  says  : 

Now,  I  examined  that  specimen  withgreat  care.  .  .  .  The 
point  which  arrested  my  immediate  attention  was  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  the  growth  was  exposed.  This  was  due  to  the 
vagina  having  been  amputated  above  the  lower  limit  of  the 
cervical  cancer. 

Now,  Sir,  the  microscopical  sections  I  made  of  the 
vagina  at  the  seat  of  amputation  did  not  contain  cancer  ; 
had  it  done  so,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  I  would  have  removed 
more  vaginal  wall.  And  since  reading  Dr.  Lockyer's 
account  of  his  examination  of  the  specimen  I  have  cut 
and  examined  sections  of  the  whole  of  a  fresh  complete 
circle  of  the  vagina  at  the  distal  extremity  of  the  part 
removed.  There  is  no  cancer  in  these  sections.  Further, 
I  have  examined  the  patient  to-day ;  she  is  quite  well,  and 
I  cannot  find  any  sign3  of  growth  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  vagina  or  elsewhere.  The  operation  took  place  on 
October  7th.  1905.  I  do  not  say  that  the  absence  of 
growth  in  the  vaginal  wall  after  nearly  two  years  is  con- 
clusive that  none  remained,  but  it  is  of  very  hopeful 
significance.  However,  I  did  not,  as  a  preliminary, 
cauterize  the  cervix,  i  did  not  use  Wertheim's  clamps, 
nor  did  I  dissect  away  enough  of  the  vagina  to  allow  their 
employment.  I  dissected  away  what  I  considered  enough 
vagina  to  remove  the  growth. 

To  rpport  the  operation  as  Wertheim's  and  not  to  state 
these  facts  was  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  operation  depended  entirely  upon  what 
I  had  learnt  from  Wertheim  in  Vienna  and  elsewhere. 
Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Dickinson  would  have 
been  unjust  had  he  not  given  Wertheim  the  chief  credit 
for  establishing  those  methods  to  the  adoption  of  which 
the  patient's  present  fortunate  condition  Is  due. — I  am, 
etc., 

London,  W.,  Aug.  £6th.  G.  LENTHAL  CheatLE. 


THE   INHERITANCE    OF   PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Sir, — Professor  Pearson's  First  Study  of  the  Statistics  of 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  which  was  reviewed  in  your  issue 
of  August  3rd,  raises  several  very  important  questions  the 
statistical  study  of  which  has  been  in  progress  here  for 
the  past  tbreeyears. 

It  is  not.  however,  proposed  now  to  discuss  the  paper  as 
a  whole,  but  merely  the  methods  employed  in  constructing 
the  random  sample  of  the  population. 

A  correction  is  applied  to  the  number  of  tuberculous 
offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  to  allow  for  those  who  will 
subsequently  become  affected.  Should  not  a  similar  cor- 
rection be  applied  to  the  number  of  tuberculous  offspring 
of  non-tuberculous  parents  ? 

Is  it  not  Incorrect  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  the 
tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous  offspring  of  tuberculous 
parents  can  be  obtained  from  histories  of  families  in  all  of 
which  one  child  at  least  was  tuberculous  ? 

Are  not  these  two  assumptions  responsible  for  the  very 
curious  state  of  affairs  which  is  found  in  the  completed 
table  of  the  random  sample  (p.  12)  ?  Here  we  find  1  in  10 
of  the  total  offspring  to  be  tuberculous,  but  only  1  in  21  of 
the  parents  (weighted  with  their  offspring).  Amongst  the 
married  and  widowed  population,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  the  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  is 
greater  than  among  the  total  population. 

Again,  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  parents  (weighted 
with  their  offspring)  of  non-tuberculous  offspring  seems 
very  much  too  small.  Several  unpublished  series  give  a 
proportion  about  one-half  to  one-fourth  that  of  tuberculous 
parents  of  tuberculous  offspring,  and  inquiries  like  that  of 
Burckhardt  and  others  confirm  this  for  Germany. 

Whether  the  incorrectness  of  the  two  assumptions  dis- 
cussed above  accounts  for  the  peculiar  results  or  not,  it 
seems  impossible  to  consider  the  table  as  even  a  rough 
approximation  to  a  random  sample  of  the  general 
population. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  considerable  difiidenee 
owing  to  the  pre-eminent  position  of  Professor  Pearson  in 


regard  to  modern  statistical  theory,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  enormous  debt  which  is  owing  to  him  l>y  all  who 
have  to  consider  medical  statistics. —  We  are,  etc, 

Lawrason  Brown, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Aug.  17th.  E.  G.   POFB. 


BOTTLE- MAKERS'  CATARACT. 

Sir, — On  reading  Dr.  Robertson's  article  in  the  Journal 
of  August  17th,  I  was  struck  by  his  remark  that  cataract 
was  not  common  in  steel  and  iron  workers.  That  may 
perhaps  be  true  of  the  present  generation,  but  when  I 
began  work  in  South  Wales  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  my  cataract  cases  were  "  puddlers," 
or  those  who  had  formerly  followed  that  occupation.  They 
were  exposed  to  intense  heat  for  prolonged  periods  and 
were  very  subject  to  cataract.  With  the  coming  of  the 
Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  processes  the  "puddler's" 
occupation  was  gone,  and  though  the  steel  workers  under 
the  new  conditions  are  often  exposed  to  intense  glare, 
there  is  not  so  much  exposure  to  heat.  I  not  very  long 
ago  operated  on  both  eyes  of  a  man  of  about  50,  whose 
work  had  been  the  removal  of  white  hot  ingots  of  steel 
from  furnaces  by  means  of  a  mechanical  hydraulic  pincers; 
in  his  case  the  opacities  were  first  visible  near  the  pos- 
terior pole. 

The  makers  of  Venetian  glass  at  Murano  suffer  much 
from  the  effects  of  the  extreme  heat  and,  it  is  stated, 
rarely  reach  middle  age  without  loss  of  sight  from  cataract 
or  optic  atrophy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
accurate  information  concerning  them  has  been  published. 
— I  am,  etc., 

Cardiff,  Aug.  21st.  J.  TATHAM  THOMPSON. 


DR.    WALLER'S    ADDRESS     ON    THE     ACTION 
OF  ANAESTHETICS. 

But, — I  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  words  to  my  letter  of 
August  24th,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
a  farther  very  important  point  in  Dr.  Waller's  address. 

If  cardiac  syncope  were,  as  Dr.  Waller  asserts  it  is,  the 
principal  danger  of  anaesthesia,  it  would  be  imperative  to 
watch  the  pulse  while  chloroform  is  given.  But  he  has 
shown  that  watching  the  pulse  means  death  under  chloro- 
form, because  stoppage  of  the  heart  is  its  final  etl'ect. 
Cardiac  syncope  from  chloroform,  therefore,  can  only  be 
the  final  sign  of  fatal  overdosing. 

Dr.  Waller  deserves  our  gratitude  for  having  had  the 
courage  to  admit  that  it  is  wrong  to  watch  the  pulse  for 
the  effects  of  chloroform,  but  he  failed  to  add  that  this 
dangerous  method  is  founded  entirely  upon  the  erroneous 
teaching  of  physiologists  that  chloroform  directly  affects 
the  heart.  Will  Dr.  Waller  now  lay  the  profession  under 
a  deeper  obligation  and  allow,  finally,  that  physiology  has 
for  once  made  a  mistake?  Dr.  Waller  is  far  too  clever 
and  distinguished  a  scientist  not  to  see,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, that  since  the  research  of  the  Glasgow  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Medical  Association  the  only  true 
scientific  experiments  with  chloroform  have  been  those  of 
the  Hyderabad  Commission,  since  in  these  experiments 
alone  was  chloroform  administered  to  the  animals 
experimented  upon  in  the  ordinary  way  by  inhalation. 

The  net  result  of  the  work  of  the  Hyderabad  Com- 
mission has  been  to  establish  the  proof  that  chloroform 
has  no  direct  action  upon  the  heart.  Once  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  this  principle  is  acknowledged  by  the  pro- 
fession, the  kind  of  inhaler  that  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  chloroform  becomes  a  question  of  no 
importance.  All  inhalers  are  equally  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  chloroformist  who  knows  how  to  look  after  the 
breathing,  properly,  and  the  simplest  must  necessarily  be 
the  most  useful. — I  am,  etc., 

London.W.,  Aug.  2Sth.  E.  Lawrie. 

THE    USE    OF    COCAINE    IN    THE    MORPHINE 
HABIT:    A  WARNING. 

Sir, — During  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  under  my 
care  several  persons  addicted  to  morphine  who,  on  the 
advice  of  medical  men,  have  taken  cocaine  with  a  view  to 
curing  themselves  of  the  morphine  habit. 

If  cannot  be  too  widely  recognized  that  it  is  not  only 
useless  bnt  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  prescribe 
cocaine  in  these  cases :  it  is  true  that  cocaine  does  to  a 
certain  extent  neutralize  the  effect  of  morphine,  but  this 
in  point  of  fact  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  gain,  as  it 
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merely  tempts  the  patient  to  take  larger  dosea  of 
morphine  and  then  balance  the  excess  with  a  heavy  do3e 
of  cocaine. 

Bat  the  principal  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  irrat- 
ment  inevitably  produces  the  cocaine  habit,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  morphine  habit  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant :  uncomplicated  chronic  morphinism  is  usually 
curable,  but,  when  patients  begin  to  t3ke  cocaine  also  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  are  increased  a  hundredfold : 
not  only  Is  their  immediate  condition  rendered  worse  by 
the  advent  of  delusions  and  hallucinations,  but  their 
chance  of  ultimate  cure  is  very  much  lessened,  and  re- 
lapses are  much  more  common  than  in  eases  of  simple 
morphinism. 

The  suddtn  withdrawal  of  cocaine  leads  to  no  actual 
distress  or  reflex  disturbances  such  as  occur  in  the  ease  of 
morphine,  and,  when  once  patients  know  this,  they  are 
very  apt  to  return  to  the  cocaine,  reassuring  themselves 
meanwhile  with  the  idea  that  they  can  break  it  off  at  any 
time  without  acute  suffering. 

In  a  fairly  large  experience  of  morphine  cases  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  cure  expedited  by  the  use  of  cocaine, 
and  its  dangers  are  so  great  as  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tion quite  unjustifiable. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  W.,  Aug.  26th.  J.  Henry  ChaLDECOTT. 


THE  CENTRAL  EMERGENCY  FUND. 

Sir, — The  appearance  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
August  24th  of  a  description  of  the  objects  of  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  in  asking  contributions  to  the  Central 
Emergency  Fund  brings  forcibly  to  the  front  this  phase  of 
undesirable  medical  activity. 

It  Is  a  salvation  that  under  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Association  its  funds  cannot  be  applied  to  farther  the 
aims  of  medical  trade-unionists.  Methods  which  in  their 
inception,  history,  and  use  are  so  bound  up  with  less 
considered  callings  cannot  have  much  to  recommend 
them  to  ft  learned  profession,  1  am  not  willing  to  allow 
that  even  the  main  principle  of  trade-unionism  is  right. 
The  methods  of  trade-unionism  are  derogatory  and  de- 
testable to  me  and,  I  venture  to  think,  to  a  very  large 
section  of  medical  men— how  large  it  would  be  interesting 
to  discover. 

I  wonder  if  the  Library  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion contains  a  copy  of  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter's  book, 
Doctors  and  their  Work?  If  not,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  parting  with  my  own  copy.  It 
Is  not  a  book  of  the  class  called  "  written  to  order."  The 
author  in  the  evening  of  his  life  has  felt  a  call  to  guide  a 
younger  generation  by  the  light  of  a  long  and  wide 
experience. 

I  have  recently  heard  it  prophesied  that  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  "  wreck  itself  upon  the  rock  of 
trade-unionism."  Surely  no  one  of  us  has  a  desire  to  see 
a  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
but  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
this  question  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  events, 
that  the  policy,  if  pursued,  will  end  in  a  separation  of 
those  to  whom  medicine  is  a  profession  from  those  to 
whom  medicine  is  a  trade. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  letter  this  week  from  Dr.  Hawthorne 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  traditions  and  the  true 
responsibilities  of  the  profession,  and  giving  them  a  place 
above  mere  monetary  considerations. 

If  the  policy  of  trade-unionism  be  the  outcome  of  the 
private  opinions  of  the  individuals  composing  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee,  as  seems  not  unlikely — for,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  they  have  the  support  of  only  two  of 
my  medical  acquaintances  out  of  a  large  number— this 
policy  has  as  much  title  to  be  called  the  voice  of  the 
Association  as  that  with  which  Dr.  Hawthorne  deals  in  his 
letter.— I  am,  etc., 

London.  N.W..  Aur.  24th.  W.  B.  Parsons. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 
Examination  for  M.D.    Degree. 
In  tho  Glasgow  University  Calender  it  was  stated  that  tin's 
year  tho  last  day  for  handing  In  the  names  of  those  goinft  up 
for   tho  M.D.  degree   was  June  1st.    hut   as   many   intending 
candidates   failed  to  observe  the  alteration  of   date  it  has 


been  agreed  to  continue  the  old  arrangement  for  this  year, 
so  that  candidates  can  still  enter  their  names  np  to  October  1st. 


SOCIETY   OF   APOTHECARIES    OF   LONDON. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 
indicated : 
SURGEKY.-tH.  W.  B.  Danaher,  *tC.  L.  .Driscoll.  1B.  S.  Matthews. 
Medicine.-*!  T.  T.  Apsiroon,  »E.  V.  Connellan.  tM.  F.  Emrys- 

.lones,  tB  S.  Matthews.  *A.  F.  Reardon.  E.  E.  Vt'ilbe. 
Forensic  Medicine— T.  T.  Apsimou.  M.  F.    Emrvs-Jnnes,    3.    8. 
Mat'hews,  H.   W.   Phillips,   M.  Kathbone,  E.  E.   Wilbe,  G.  F. 
Wilson. 
Midwifery.— J.    A.   Byrne,  C.  L.  Driscoll,  G.   W.    Hassall.  E.  E, 
Wilbe. 

t  Section  I.  *  Section  II. 

The  diploma  of  the  Sooieiy  has  been  granted  to  Messrs.  C.  L. 
Driscoll  and  S.  E.  Wilbe. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Government  Restrictions  on  Medical  Fees. 
On  April  26th,  1904,  the  Government  of  India  issued  an 
order  superseding  previous  orders  regulating  the  remu- 
neration which  might  be  accepted  by  officers  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  "for  attendance  on  native  chiefs  and 
nobles  and  native  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  a  native 
State."    The  operative  part  of  the  order  was  as  follows : 

The  native  chief  or  gentleman  may  offer  any  medical  officer 
of  the  Government  attending  him  such  fee  as  he  thinks  fit  to 
make,  and  it  will  bo  reported  by  the  medical  officer  to  the 
political  agent  or  o'her  officer  of  the  Government  exercising 
political  functions  in  the  State  of  which  the  said  chief,  noble, 
or  gentleman  is  a  resident,  for  the  consideration  of  the  local 
government  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  native  State  is 
situated.  This  report  will  state  the  period  during  which  he 
was  In  attendance,  and  the  number  of  visits  paid.  The  medical 
officer  will  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  administrative 
medlcai  officer  or  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  to  whom  he 
is  subordinate,  a  full  medical  statement  of  the  case,  showing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  relief  s,fforded,  the  importance  of 
the  case  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  attended  the  patient.  The  local  govern- 
ment is  required  to  satisfy  itself  that  the  fee  proposed  is  not 
out  of  proportion  to  the  relief  afforded  and  to  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  case,  and  has  authority  to  sanction  the 
acceptance  of  a  fee  rot  exceeding  Rs.  2,000.  In  considering 
these  questions  It  will,  if  necessary,  refer  to  the  administra- 
tive medical  officer  or  inspector-general  of  civil  hospitals,  as 
the  ca5e  may  be.  If  the  proposed  fee  exceeds  this  sum,  the 
matter  will  be  submitted  with  a  full  report  by  the  local  govern- 
ment for  consideration  and  orders  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  reports  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will  not  be 
required  from  a  medical  officer  when  tne  fee  does  not  exceed 
Rs.  50  a  visit,  or  Rs.  1,000  in  the  aggregate,  for  repeated  visits 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  Gazette  of  India  on  July  6th,  1907,  contained  the 
following  new  Order : 

HOME  DEPARTMENT. 
NOTIFICATION. 
Medical 
Simla,  the  1st  July,  1907. 
No.  607. — In  suporsession  of  the  notifications  of  this  Depart- 
ment, No.  437,  dated  the  25th  July,  1893,  No.  1930,  dated  the 
8th  October   1900,  No.   852,   dated  the    12th   June  1901,  and 
No.  395.  dated  the  26th  April,  1904,  and  of  all  existing  orders  on 
the  subject,  the  Governor-General  in  Council   is  pleased  to 
make  the  following  rule  regarding  the  receipt   by  medical 
officers   of    Government   of    fees    for    professional    servloes 
rendered  to  ruling  chiefs  aDd  their  families  or  dependents, 
Indian  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  a  native  state,  or  Indian 
gentlemen  of  high  position  in  British  India. 

2.  A  medical  officer  of  Government,  before  demanding  or 
accepting  from  any  Indian  gentleman  of  the  status  defined 
above  any  fee  for  professional  services  rendered,  shall  obtain, 
by  a  confidential  application  made  through  the  local  admini- 
strative medical  officer,  the  permission  of  the  Director- 
General,  Indian  Medical  Service.  Such  permission  will  not 
be  required  in  the  case  of  fees  calculated  on  the  scile  of  Rs.  16 
a  visit  or  in  certain  cases  Rs.  32  according  to  recognized 
custom,  unless  the  total  amount  thus  paid  for  attendance  on  a 
patient  or  his  family  during  any  one  month  exceeds  Us.  160. 
H.  A.  STUART, 
Offg.  Secretary  to  the  Uovernment  of  India. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  Order  rescinds  the  provision 
which  required  the  medical  officer  to  submit  a  full  medical 
statement  of  the  cafe  at  the  time  when  he  applied  for  per- 
mission to  accept  a  foe.  This  provision  produced  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession not  only  in  this  country  but  ou  the  Continent, 
where  the  issue  by  a  Government  of  such  a  regulation  is 
inconceivable. 

la  the  new  Order,  however,  the  Govtmmentof  India, 
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while  receding  in  this  respect  from  an  untenable  position 
with  regard  to  the  medical  reports,  has  extended  the  re- 
strictions as  to  fees  which  formerly  applied  only  to  native 
chiefs  and  nobles  and  native  gentlemen  of  high  position  in 
native  states  to  inelule  Indian  gentlemen  of  high  pos'tion 
in  British  India.  By  this  addition  the  rule  is  made  to 
apply  practically  to  every  well-to-do  native  gentleman  in 
India  in  a  good  social  position.  The  ordinary  fee  in  India 
is,  we  believe,  Rs.16  (£1  Is.  4d.).  The  new  rule  limits  to 
Rs.160,  equal  to  £10  13-i.  4d.,  or  say  10  guineas,  the  total 
amount  to  be  taken  for  professional  services  rendered 
during  any  one  month  without  special  sanction 
of  Government  in  the  person  of  the  Director- 
General,  "  Services  rendered  "  would  of  course 
include  operations,  surgical  or  obstetric,  for  which 
the  maximum  fee  without  special  sanctiorj,  laid  down 
as  above,  might  be  totally  inajqqu  tt>-.  Tue  rule  also 
takes  no  cognizance  of  visits  at  a  distance  from  the  medical 
officer's  p'ace  of  residence.  Thera'es  charged  by  doctors 
in  Iadia  for  journeys  are  lower  than  the  English  rate  of 
10  guineas  for  every  15  miles.  The  usual  rate  for  a  con- 
sultant is  R-*.  500  (equal  to  £33  6s.  81)  for  a  journey 
possibly  o!  some  100  miles  out  and  back  t-.king  up  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  proportionate^  less  for  half  a  day  or  less. 
Civil  Surgeons  up-country  usually  take  less.  Mileage,  is 
not  charged,  or  the  fees  would  frequently  be  considerably 
in  excess  of  European  rates. 

Under  these  new  rules  no  consulting  surgeon  or  physician 
at  any  of  the  Presidency  towns  and  no  Civil  Surgeons  up- 
country  could  accept,  without  permisrion  of  the  Director- 
General,  even  their  ordinary  fees  for  prolonged  attendance 
in  serious  cases,  for  operations,  or  for  distant  visits  in- 
volving a  journey  by  rail  or  by  road,  if  such  fees  exceeded 
Rs.  160. 

Tae  Government  of  India  has  also  taken  the  decision 
as  to  the  amount  of  any  fee  offered  or  claimed  for 
services  rendered  out  of  the  hands  of  nen-meiical 
civilian  officers,  and  has  placed  it  in  those  of  the 
administrative  medical  officers  and  the  Director-General 
of  the  Indian  Medical  seviee.  If  it  be  granted  that  suoh 
control  is  necessary — a  point  on  which  we  reserve  our 
opinion — this  control  should  mainly  be  in  the  hands  of 
?nedical  administrative  officers,  and"  h ,:s  lightly  been  so 
placed  by  the  new  order. 

But  the  interference  which  will  result  in  the  ordinary 
wotk  of  many  medical  officers  in  civil  employ  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rule  to  native  gentlemen  resident  in  B:iti-h 
India,  and  by  the  very  low  maximum  fixed  for  the  amount  of 
a  fee  or  fees  which  can  be  accepted  without  special  permission 
of  the  Director- Genera',  will  cause  much  trouble  and  wide- 
spread irritation  to  all  •  >  Kerned.  Who,  fir  instance,  is  to 
decide  whether  a  nativ-  patient  who  calls  in  a  Government 
medical  officer  is  of  '  high  position'' or  not:-  There  is  in 
India  no  native  upper  middle  class  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood in  Europ  •.  Further,  has  the  Directors-General  so 
much  leisure  that  he  can  spare  time  for  the  new  duty  cf 
considering  and  deciding  all  cases  of  fees  of  over  10  guineas 
(B-j.  160)  sent  up  to  him  f  om  all  parts  of  India  under  the 
new  rule,  and  who  will  replace  him  or  the  administrative 
medical  officer  as  arbiter  during  their  f  equent  and  pro- 
longed tours  of  inspection  ?  Delays  will  be  inevitable,  and 
will  result  in  the  frequent  loss  by  1h'  melical  officers  of 
the  fees  earned.  When  a  fee  is  r.ot  paid  at  once,  it  is 
frequently  in  practice  not  paid  at  all. 

The  right  to  take  or  accept  fees,  gratuities  or  rewards  in 
the  way  of  their  profession  was  specially  reserved  to  medical 
officers  by  Art.  25  of  the  Regulating  Act  of  1772  (13  George 
III,  c.  63)  and  we  are  not  aware  that  this  Act  has  ever  been 
repealed.  I:  is  no  doubt,  within  the  competence  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  rule  that  medical  officers  accepting 
and  holding  certain  definite  posts  shall  not  practise  their 
profession,  but  the  new  order  affeots  the  rank  and  file  oi  the 
Indian  Medical  Serviceand  imposes  an  uncalled  for  restric- 
tion on  their  ordinary  practice  throughout  the  whole  cf 
India. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  service,  where  such  restrictions 
on  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  work  are  imposed  or  may 
at  any  time  be  arbitrarily  imposed  by  those  in  power  for 
the  time  being,  will  lose  its  old  and  well  deserved  popularity, 
and  will  cease  to  attract  the  best  men  from  the  English, 
Scottish  and  Irish  schools. 

This  appears  to  be  the  fourth  order  on  the  su'jjeet  issued 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  yem,  and  each  one  has  con- 
tained some  provision  dealing  a  blow  at  the  self-respect 
of  an  honourable  and  distinguished  service.  Is  such 
tinkering  po'itic.  and  would  not  the  Government  of 
India  be  wiser  to  try  to  undo  more  fully  the  harm 
done,  trusting  its  medical  officers  more  "fully,  while 
dealing  severely  with  cases  where  officers  have  acted 
improperly  ? 


HONORARY  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  KING 
Surgeon- General     Sir     Alfred     Keogh,     KCB,    M.D., 
Director- General,    Army    M-dical   Service,    Is    appointed    an 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  King,  vice  Surgeon-General  A.  F. 
Preston,  M.B.,  July  24th. 


STAFF    OFFICERS    FOR    MEDJfiAX    MOP  I  ..IV.  MION    IN 

INDIA. 
In  connexion  with  the  army  reorganization  scheme  In  India, 
the  following  officers  have  been  appointed  Staff  Officers  for 
Medical  Mobilization  Stores  pro  ittn. :  Lit  Division,  Major 
W-  H.  Ogilfie,  M.B.,  IMS.;  2nd  Division,  Maj  >r  L-.  P.  More, 
M  B.,  R  A.  U.C. ;  3rd  Division,  LieuteDant-Culocel  M.  A-  Ker, 
I. M.S.  :  4th  Division,  Maj-r  H.  F.  Whitchurch,  \  (J.,  I.MS. 
•  since  deceased' :  6th  Division,  Paptaln  J  F  Martin  M.B., 
R  A.MC.  ;  8'.h  Division,  Majir  F  W  Gfe,  )IB„  l.XJ.S  ;  9'fc 
Division,  Major  A.  £.  Milner,  KA.M.C  Officers  will  be 
detailed  for  the  5;h  and  7th  Divisions  at  a  later  date. 
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Many  readers  will  have  seen  with  great  regret  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Surgeon  General  Alexander 
Francis  Preston,  who  was  well  known  both  at  Montreux 
and  on  the  Riviera.  He  was  only  In  his  65th  year,  but  he 
had  seen  much  service.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  I).  W.  Preston,  Rector  of  Killinkere  and  Rural  Dean, 
bis  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Heneral  Armstrong.  R.A. 
His  grandfather  was  a  judge  of  appeal,  and  his  grand- 
mother was  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  fifth  Baron 
Carbery.  Having  graduated  B.A.  and  M.B.  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  he  entered  the  Army  Medical  Service  In 
1863.  He  served  in  India,  Afghanistan,  and  China ;  was 
in  medical  charge  of  the  66ih  Regiment  in  Afghanistan  In 
1380,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  twoplaces  at  Maiwand. 
He  was  all  through  the  siege  of  Khandahar,  being  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  and  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
His  commissions  were  thus  dated  :  Assistant-Surgeon, 
September  30th,  1863  ;  Surgeon,  March  1st,  1873;  Sur- 
geon-Major, April  28't.h,  1876 ;  Brigade-Surgeon.  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1886;  Surgeon- Colonel,  March  28<h,  1894;  Sur- 
geon General,  July  6th,  1696.  He  retired  from  the  service, 
May  23rd,  1902.  In  1901  he  was  appointed  Honorary 
Ehysician  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  appointment  being  con- 
tinued by  King  Edward.  He  acted  for  a  time  Deputy 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
his  staff  appointments  included  those  cf  P.M.O.  Belfast, 
China  and  Hong  Korg,  and  Ireland  (1896  to  1902).  He 
held  a  Distinguished  Service  Pension  of  £100  a  year. 
His  great  abilities  were  hidden  by  his  geniality.  He  was 
a  zialous  whist  and  bridge  player,  and  fond  of  golf,  travel, 
and  sport,  being  well  known  at  Ranelagh  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Yacht  Club. 

Many  old  students  oi  the  medical  schools  of  University 
College  and  the  London  Hospital  wiil  learn  with  much 
regret  that  Mr.  Frederic  J.  M  Pack,  B.Se..  F.I  C,  died  at 
Weymouth  on  August  16r.h.  Mr.  Page,  who  was  69 
years  of  age,  was  some  trirty  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Physiological  Department  of  University 
College,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Chemifctry  to  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College.  Be 
was  Examiner  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  was  associated  wih  Dr  Lnff  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  well  known  Mar.wrf  of  Ch~ml>try,  Incrganie 
and  Organic,  for  the  third  edition  of  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.  Mr.  Page  was  a  man  whose  native  modesty 
probably  prevented  the  adequate  recognition  ol  his  high 
merits  as  a  teacher  and  man  of  science,  which  were  known 
only  to  his  pupils,  in  whom  his  gentle  and  genial  character 
inspired  also  feelings  of  warm  affection. 


A  character  of  singular  beauty,  a  lift  of  bright 
promise,  a  young  Christian  gentleman  who  wielded  an 
influence  for  good  far  beyond  his  years  ha?  been  lost  to  the 
medica1  profession  by  the  death  of  Lrwis  Mac  kav  at  theage 
of  23  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  who  had 
gained  the  esleem  and  affection  of  his  teachers.  In  ^P1" 
last  he  was  said  to  be  "  run  down,"  and  was  advised  to 
abandon  his  intention  to  go  up  for  the  Final  this  summer. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  it  was  obvious  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  malign  lympho- sarcoma  He  died  on 
Wednesday,  August  21st.  The  deepest  sympathy,  both  In 
the  medica'  profession  and  outside  it.,  will  be  giver)  to  hla 
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father  and  mother,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maekay,  in  their  great 
sorrow.  The  very  larga  funeral,  on  Friday,  August  23rd, 
was  eloquent  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  sterling 
worth  of  the  youag  lost  life.  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die 
young." 

Dr.  Wii-louohby  Dayton  Miller,  who  was  Professor  of 
Operative  Dentistry  In  the  University  of  Berlin  until  last 
year,  when  he  accepted  a  similar  post  in  the  Ann  Arbor 
University,  Michigan,  died  recently  at  Ann  Arbor.  He 
was  an  American  by  birth,  but  had  practised  in  Berlin  for 
over  thirty  years.  His  best-known  work  was  a  volume, 
published  in  German  and  afterwards  translated  into 
English,  on  the  micro  organisms  of  the  mouth  and  the 
local  and  general  diseases  produced  by  them. 


Surgeon-Colonel  Edmund  Greswell  M'Dowell,  C.B., 
died  at  Portland  on  July  26th  at  the  age  of  75.  He  entered 
the  service  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  on  November  6th, 
1855,  He  was  promoted  to  be  Surgeon,  September  3rd, 
1870 ;  Surgeon-Major,  March  1st,  1873 ;  Brigade  Surgeon, 
August  4th,  1881;  and  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  March  4th, 
1886,  retiring  as  a  Surgeon-Colonel,  November  30th,  1891. 
He  served  with  the  44th  Regiment  in  the  campaign  of 
1860  in  North  China,  including  the  action  of  Sin-ho  and 
the  storming  and  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  (medal  with 
clasp),  and  in  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882  (medal.  Third 
Class  of  the  Medjidieh,  and  Khedive's  star).  He  also 
served  in  the  Soudan  expedition  in  1884  as  Principal 
iledical  Officer,  and  was  present  in  the  engagements  of 
El  Teb  and  Tamai  (twice  mentioned  in  dispatches,  C.B., 
and  two  clasps). 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robjrt  Dickie  Donaldson,  M.D., 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (retired),  died  on  July  15th. 
He  joined  the  Army  Medical  Department  as  Surgeon, 
March  6th,  1880;  was  promoted  to  be  Surgeon- Major, 
March  6th,  1892  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  twelve  years 
thereafter.    He  had  no  war  record  in  the  Army  Lists. 


Ifouito-Iegal. 


CONVICTION  UNDER  THE  MEDICAL  ACTS 
On  August  22ad,  at  Brixham,  South  Devon,  John  Fee,  who 
dcscrlbsd  himself  as  a  machinist,  of  Torquay,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  custody  charged  that  on  July  22od  last,  not  being  a 
registered  medical  practitioner  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Medical  Acts  of  1858  and  188S  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  and  not  being  a  person  recognized  by  law  as  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  licentiate  in  medicine  and  surgery,  practitioner  in 
medicine,  or  an  apothecary,  he  did  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and 
falsely  pretend  to  be,  and  take  and  use  the  name,  title,  address, 
and  description  of  "Doctor  Maelaren,"  thereby  implying  that 
he  was  registered  nnder  the  said  Medical  Acts,  or  recognized 
by  law  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  licentiate  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  practitioner  in  medicine,  or  an  apothecary.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  guilty. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Parsons,  solicitor,  Brixham,  appeared  to  prosecute 
on  bshalf  of  Messrs.  Hempson,  solicitors  to  the  Medical 
Defence  Union. 

Thomas  Williams  said  that  on  July  22nd  last  prisoner  came 
to  Mrs  Knowles's  house,  and  said,  "  I  am  a  specialist,  Dr.  Mao- 
laren,  sent  by  Dr.  Qaicke."  Prisoner  repeated  this  twice.  He 
had  a  leather  bag  in  his  hand.  His  (witness's)  granddaughter 
showed  him  upstairs  to  see  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Knowles,  who 
was  ill  in  bed.  He  came  In  Dr.  Quicke's  name,  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  was  admitted  on  stating  he  was  a 
specialist. 

The  Bench  said  it  was  a  serious  offence,  and  fined  prisoner 
£10orthealternativeoftwomonths'imprisonment.  The  prisoner 
handed  in  a  long  written  defence,  attributing  the  offence  to 
his  intoxicated  condition.  He  failed  to  know  how  he  obtained 
the  doctor's  and  the  woman's  names,  as  he  was  a  stranger.  Xo 
man  would  do  such  a  mean  and  contemptible  thing,  and  when 
he  thought  of  it  it  mado  his  blond  run  cold.  He  took  to  drink 
:ibout  four  years  ago,  and  that  brought  about  his  downfall  from 
a  good  position  in  London. 


ANOTHER  FtJTILi:  IN<  11 
A  STOCKroitT  paper  reports  that  an  inquiry  was  recently  held 
there  by  the  district  coroner,  touching  the  death  of  a  4-month- 
old  child,  whose  mother  etated  that  the  child  had  been  vacci- 
nated on  the  Friday  previous  to  its  death,  and  that  on  Sunday 
morning  she  found  it  dying  in  her  arms  in  bed.  In  answer 
to  thi  coroner,  the  mother  stated  that  she,  her  husband,  a  son 
aged  7,  a  daughter  aged  4,  and  the  deceased  child— five  iu  all- 
occupied  one  bed,  the  oldest  child  sleeping  at  the  foot  The 
ooroner  observed  that  the  vaccination  of  the  child  might  have 


raused  some  irritation,  which  would  bring  on  convulsions. 
The  jury  agreed,  and  a  verdict  of  "Natural  causes  "  was  re- 
turned. This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  the 
futility  of  holding  inquests  without  calling  medical  evidence 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  No  fact  was  elicited  at  the  inquest 
that  was  not  perfectly  well  known  before.  The  coroner's 
remarks  were  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous,  as  tending  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  vaccination  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  annual  waste  of  public  money  caused  by  holding  useless 
Inquests  like  this,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  presided  over  by  Sir  Walter  Foster, 
for  the  reform  of  the  present  system  of  death  certification  in 
England. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


THE  INSECURITY  OF  TENURE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  APPOINTMENTS. 
Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  was  appointed  medical  officer  of  health 
of  the  borough  of  Southend-on-Sea,  Essex,  in  1901,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  he  was  reappointed  in  1904.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  August  20th  last  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  stated  that  he 
had  been  authorized  by  that  Committee  to  move  that  Dr. 
Nash  should  be  reappointed  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years  at  the  same  salary.  His  Falary  as  medical  officer  of 
health  was  £520,  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  sanatorium 
£80,  making  a  total  of  £600  a  year,  and  in  addition  he 
received  £50  as  medical  officer  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. An  amendment  was  moved,  apparently  without 
notice,  that  Dr.  Nash  should  be  reappointed  at  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year,  and  that  the  appointment  should  be  for  one 
year.  This  amendment  was  carried  by  twelve  votes  to  six. 
When  the  amendment  was  proposed  as  a  substantive 
motion  several  members  protested,  pointing  out  that 
Dr.  Nash  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  officer,  and  that  no 
reason  had  been  given  for  reducing  the  salary ;  it  was  fur- 
ther pointed  out  tha*.  aa  the  term  for  which  Dr.  Nash  had 
been  appointed  had  expired,  the  town  would  be  without  a 
medical  officer  unless  he  were  reappointed.  The  amend- 
ment reducing  the  salary  was  eventually  carried  as  a  sub- 
stantive motion  by  eight  votes  to  six.  During  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  council  was  that  Dr.  Nash, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  had  given  offence  to  certain 
members  of  the  council  engaged  in  trades  concerned  with 
the  sale  of  food. 

On  the  decision  of  the  council  being  communicated  to 
Dr.  Nash  he  declined  to  accept  the  reduced  salary,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  said  that  the 
town  was  in  a  serious  position,  and  would  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  country.  He  eventually  obtained  authority 
to  approach  Dr.  Nash  with  the  request  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  for  three  months  ; 
this  Dr.  Nash  eventually  consented  to  do. 

The  town  clerk  subsequently  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Board  stating  the  nature  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
asking  for  the  Board's  approval,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  the  temporary  appointment  of  Dr.  Nash  as  medical 
officer  of  health  for  a  period  of  three  months  at  his  former 
salary.  The  Local  Government  Board  has  replied  giving 
consent,  but  asking  for  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  alterations  in  the  terms  of  the  appointment  proposed 
by  the  Town  Council,  whether  the  council  has  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Nash  has  per- 
formed his  duties,  and  whether  it  considers  that  the 
appointment  of  a  new  medical  officer  of  health  is  likely  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  such  an  increasingly 
important  town  as  Southend. 

As  soon  as  the  course  taken  by  the  Town  Conncll  became 
known,  Dr.  W.  Cardy  Bluck,  of  Southend,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  South  Essex  Division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Division,  and  the  Committee  resolved 
to  summon  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not,  resi- 
dent in  Southend  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  a  reso- 
lution would  be  moved  expressing  confidence  in  Dr.  Nash 
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and  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Town  Council  in 
virtually  dismissing  him  without  notice,  and  requesting 
the  council  to  reoonsider  the  matter.  The  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  August  27th,  was  attended  by  seventeen 
medical  men,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  twelve  medical  men  unable  to 
be  present,  expressing  their  complete  concurrence  with 
the  resolution.  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Town 
Council  in  the  form  of  a  memorial : 

To  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council  of  Sout?iend-on-Sea. 
We,  the  undersigned  registered  medi  al  practitioners  engaged 
in  practice  in  the  borough  of  Southend-on-  Sea  and  surround- 
ing districts,  desire  to  place  before  the  Town  Council  our 
complete  approval  of  the  very  great  services  to  the  town  of 
Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  during  the  whole  of  his  tenure  of  the  office 
of  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  We  claim  that,  of  all  the 
burgesses,  we  are  best  able  to  estimate  those  services  at 
their  true  value,  and  that  he  has  worked  unceasingly, 
without  fear  or  favour,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  town, 
and  has  effected  a  vast  improvement  In  its  welfare.  We 
would  most  strongly  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Town  Council,  not  only  in  virtually  dismissing  him  without 
notice,  but  also  without  assigning  any  reason,  thus  casting 
a  wholly  undeserved  slur  upon  one  who  stands  second  to 
none  in  faithfulness  of  service.  We  would  therefore  ask 
the  Town  Council  to  reconsider  their  decision. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 
India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  July  27th  and  August  3rd  the  deaths 
from  plague  in  India  amounted  to  3,335  and  1,959.  During  the 
same  periods  the  seizures  were  returned  as  3,995  and  2,548 
respectively.  The  mortality  returns  for  the  week  ended  July 
27th  are  500  in  excess  of  those  for  the  week  ended  July  20th. 

The  principal  figures  for  the  weeks  in  question  are  :"  Bombay 
Presidency,  deaths  from  plague,  1.129  and  983  :  Rengal,  35  and 
29;  Unite'd  Provinces,  11  and  17;  Pur  jab, '372  and  1870; 
Central  Provinces.  13  and  12  ;  Madras  Presidency,  11  and  36  ; 
Burma,  123  and  131. 

Australia. 

Queensland,  Brisbane. — During  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
July  13th,  one  fatal  case  of  plague  reported.  No  infected  rats 
were  found  in  the  premises  where  the  patient  resided,  but 
Infected  rats  (2)  have  been  found  in  the  town. 

Hong  Kong. 
During  the  weeks   ended  August  10th,  17th,  and  24th,  the 
fresh  cases  of  plague  in  Hong  Kong  numbered  4,  6,  and  4,  and 
the  deaths  from  the  disease  4,  6,  and  4  respectively. 

South  Africa, 
King  Williamstown. —  During  the  weeks  ending  July  27th 
and  August  3rd  no  eases  of  plague  reported  in  this  town,  but 
at  Izeli  snd  at  Dubus  locations,  12  ana  7  miles  oil' respectively, 
outbreaks  were  reported.  A  native  left  King  Williamstown 
June  23rd,  and  died  July  5th  ;  of  persons  in  contact  with  him,  5 
became  infected  and  died  on  July  13th,  20th,  25th,  and  26th 
and  August  2nd  respectively.  One  of  the  female  Izeli  patients 
went  to  Dubus  and  seems  tn  have  infected  a  male,  who  was 
admitted  to  hospital  on  July  30th  and  died  August  1st.  For 
tbe  weeks  in  question  therefore  there  occurred  in  King 
Williamstown  and  neighbourhood  6  esses  and  6  deaths.  Two 
patients  remained  in  the  plague  hospital  on  August  3rd.  Kats 
and  mice  are  found  to  be  infected. 

Mauritius. 
During  the  weeks  ending  August  15th  and  22nd  the  fresh 
cases  of  plague  numbered  2  and  2,  and  the  deaths  from  the 
disease  1  and  2  respectively. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


BROMPrON  HOSPITAL. 
At  the  annual  Court  of  Governors  of  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
on  May  24th,  it  was  reported  that  out  of  the  1,762  patients 
treated  during  the  year,  217  had  been  transferred  to  the  sana- 
torium at  Frimley,  and  that  a  clinical  laboratory  in  which  the 
determination  of  the  opsonic  index  snd  other  work  might  be 
undertaken  had  been  established.  Owing  to  trouble  in  con- 
nexion with  the  water  supply  at  Frimley,  it  is  intended  to 
build  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  at  least  500.000  gallons. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  work,  which  is  already  in  hand,  will 
not  cost  more  than  £1,500,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  exca- 
vation and  of  the  erection  of  the  concrete  walls  will  be  done 
by  the  patients  themselves. 


LETTERS,    NOTE8,    AND    ANSWERS     TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  1orward<:a:  /or  publication  art 
understood  to  be  offered  (0  the  British  ilEMni  Joobnal  aloat 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Correspondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  ol  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names--  of  oouree  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Correspondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  tha  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscripts  fobwabded  tothb  office  op  this  Jocbnal  cahmct 
ondeb  any  circumstances  be  returned. 

IH  order  to  avoid  delay,  It  is  particularly  requested  that  AIX  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Jocbnal.  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc..  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office. 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  In  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
6.  Catherico  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  ol 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Ailiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  British  Uedioi. 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 

tiLEPHniie  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND   MANAGES, 

S831.  Gerrard.  S630,  Gerrard. 


^"  Queries,  answers,  and  communicatioyis  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QtEKIEM. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Sergeant  (Horton  Grange  Road,  Bradford)  asks  if 
any  membflr  could  inform  him  where  (in  Sonthport  or  dis- 
trict) the  Frankel  system  of  treatment  for  locomotor  ataxia 
may  be  obtained. 

M.  inquires  as  to  the  probability  of  a  nurse  with  a  fair  genercl 
but  no  classical  education  being  able  to  get  up  the  subjects 
for  the  assistant  dispenser's  examination  whilst  working  in 
the  surgery  of  a  general  practitioner  and  without  going  to  a 
training  college.  Also,  arfi  there  any  books  written  for  the 
assistance  of  candidates  for  this  examination  ? 

*..t*  It  is  possible  to  prepare  for  and  pass  the  dispenser's 
examination  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  the  circumstances 
named.  If  no  chemistry  at  all  has  been  studied  previously, 
it  is  likely  to  present  a  difficulty,  but  not  such  as  cannot 
be  overcome  with  fair  determination.  If  any  class  in 
elementary  chemistry  is  available,  it  would  probably  be  a 
considerable  assistance.  There  are  no  textbooks  written 
specially  for  those  preparing  for  this  examination  ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  suitable,  and  more  than  cover  what  is  wanted  : 
Attfield's  Chemistry  iGnrney  and  Jackson),  Southall's 
Organic  Materia  MctUca  (Chnrchill),  British  Pharma- 
copoeia (Spottiswoode),  The  Art  of  Dispensing  (The  Chemist 
and  Druggist  (42,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.),  Bennett's  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Latin  (Churchill). 


X. — We  understand  that  qualified  midwives  paid  by  the  hos- 
pital are  placed  by  Queen  Charlotte  Hospital  in  various 
districts  (there  are  six  in  all-).  Tneir  duty  is  fo  superintend 
the  work  in  the  districts,  which  is  conducted  by  them  and 
by  the  midwife  pupils.  The  latter  have  already  completed 
five  of  their  six  months' training  in  the  hospital,  and  spend 
one  month  in  the  districts.  The  midwife  herself  has  to  sigii 
a  bond  not  to  set  up  in  practice  within  the  area  of  the  dis- 
trict, but  the  pupil  can  return  to  the  district  and  act 
privately  after  having  received  her  certificate  from  the 
Central  Midwlvts  Board. 

Treatment  of  Letjcoplakia. 
W.  B.  H.    writes    to     recommend    "  Posticus "  to    try   the 
application   (daily)   of   Christy's    benzonol    in    his  case  of 
leucoplakia. 

Offensive  Perspiraiion. 

M.D.Brux.  writes  in  answer  to  "M.D.  Abeideen  "  (British 

Medical  journal,  August  3rd)  that  she  has  found  bathing 

the  part  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde, 

a  drachm  to  a  quart,  cnies  the  trouble  as  long  as  it  is  used. 

The  Preservation  of  Ruf-per  Instruments. 
Dr.  James  MacMunn  (London,  E.G.)  writes:  I  have  tried 
various  plans,  and  have  long  discarded  all  chemical  aids.  I 
find  keeping  these  instruments  in  thick  layers  of  cotton- 
wool the  most  effectual  plan.  Tbey  5-hould,  if  at  all  old,  be 
occasionally  pluDged  in  hot  water,  well  dried,  wrapped  in 
the  wool,  and  if  possible  placed  iu  airtight  cases.  All  oily 
lubricants  should  be  discarded  for  rubber  catheters  at  least. 
A  modification  of  Gouley's  mucilaginous  lubricant  is  best. 
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Thtbocin-Sodifm  Acetate. 
8.  M.  C. — Dr  Harry  Campbell  informs  us  that  theocin-sodinm 
acetate  is.  a  compound  of  theocin  (that  is,  the  alkaloid  theo- 
phylline, theocin  being  the  registered  trade-mark)  with 
sodium  acetate  (see  Extra  Pharmacopoeia  XII,  p  693). 
The  alkaloid  in  question  is  dimethyl-xanthlne,  and  is  there- 
fore closely  allied  to  theobromine,  that  is,  trimethyl- 
xanthine.  The  drug  consists  of  a  soluble  powder,  and  may 
be  administered  in  ti  a  c  r  other  liquid  in  dcses  of  3  to  5grs. 
after  meals  three  or  four  times  daily.  Dr.  Campbell  adds  : 
Mr.  Henning  of  the  Bayer  Company  has  forwarded  me  a 
rjaper  on  the  clinical  use  of  the  drug  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Meyer  of 
btuttgart.  This  physician  finds,  as  I  have,  that  the  action 
of  the  drug  is  enhanced  by  digitalis.  He  says  that  nausea 
and  vomiting  may  be  prevented  by  administering  a  solution 
of  menthol  before  giving  the  drug,  for  example,  menthol 
1£  grams,  tinct.  aurat.  3J  drachms,  fifteen  drops  of  this 
solution  being  given  in  a  sp:onful  of  water. 


LETTERS.    SOTEIi,    Etc. 


Otkz,  Oysz  ! 
In  order  to  remove  any  misapprehension  which  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  wording  of  a  circular  issued  by  the 
newly  constituted  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  we  beg  to 
to  notify  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  not  ceased  to  exist  and  that  the  British 
Medical  Journal  wlil  continue  to  be  published  with 
customary  regularity. 

West  African  Medical  Service. 
Another  W  A. M.S.  writes  :  I  have  read  with  mnoh  interest 
the  correspondence  going  on  in  your  valuable  columns 
regarding  reform  in  the  West  African  Medical  Stall',  and  I 
sincerely  hope  jou  may  be  as  successful  in  bringing  about  a 
change  for  the  better  in  this  service  as  you  were  in  the  case 
of  the  B  A.M.C.  The  remarks  and  opinions  of  your  previous 
correspondents  represent,  I  thir  k,  the  feeling  of  all  members 
of  the  W.A.M.S.,  and  the  suggestions  put  forward  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  appoint  a  Director  tieneral  and  small  staff,  who 
should  be  drawn  exclusively  from  W.A.M  8.  officers.  The 
service  would  then  be  represented  orficiallyand  sympathetic- 
a.ly  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  many  of  the  evils  enumerated 
by  your  correspondents  be  very  soon  remedied.  I  would 
suggest  also  that  one  member  of  the  head  quarters  staff 
should  spend  tone  part  cf  his  tiaie  inspecting  the  various 
jolonics  in  West  Africa,  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the 
Inspector  -General  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  does. 
In  addition  to  the  formation  of  a  head  quarter  staff  there  is 
need  for  reform  in  the  following  directions : 

1  Pay  —  The  total  emoluments  of  medical  officers  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  Frotectorate  in  which  the 
medical  officer  is  serving,  with  the  consf  quence  that  there  is 
a  ruth  towaids  the  better-paying  colonies,  and  the  Protec- 
torates which  offer  poorer  prospects  remain  chronically 
undermanned.  Moreover,  in  one  Protectorate,  owing  to  the 
reduction  in  local  allowances,  etc  ,  medical  officers  of  6  or  7 
years'  standing  will  fiod  themselves  no  better  off  financially 
than  when  they  first  joined  the  service. 

2.  fVnsion.  — Eighteen  years'  service  in  West  Africa- 
should  he  survive— unfits  a  medical  man  physically  and 
professionally  for  general  practice  at  home.  A  generous 
pension  might  be  given  af t' r  fifteen  years'  service,  with 
more  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

3.  Study  Leave  —Every  enCDuragement  should  be  given 
to  medical  officers  who  wish  to  go  in  for  post-graduate  work 
during  their  leave,  and  opportunities  for  acquiring  dip'omas 
in  Public  Hea'th  or  Tropical  Medicine  should  be  granted  as 
often  as  possible. 

4.  Rdi'fs.  —  \  medical  officer  cannot  leave  his  station 
until  he  is  relieved  by  another  medical  officer— and  ho,i- 
seldom  does  the  "  relief  "  appear  up  to  time  !  Oiherofficials 
in  the  station  may  come  and  go,  but  the  medical  officers— to 
their  lasting  credit-never  desert  their  posts,  thongh  they 
may  be  long  overdue  for  home  and  quite  "played  out." 
The  reason  for  this  state  nf  things  is  obvious  ;  the  medieil 
service  is  terribly  understaffed,  and  no  allowance  seems  to 
be  made  for  medical  officers  falling  sick  or  remaining  home 
on  extended  leave. 

5.  Military  Service  —  Although  civilian  officers  of  the 
W.A.M.S.  In  most  colonies  in  West  Africa  spend  quite 
50  per  cent,  of  their  time  in  attendirg  to  the  military  and 
on  active  service,  they  are  Ineligible  for  any  of  the 
rewa  ds  or  promotions  that  full  to  the  lot  of  the  military 
official-,  though  they  are  often  equally  deserving  of  such. 

6.  General—  Anything  that  tends  to  promote  esprit  dl 
c  rps  and  cohesion  in  the  service  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  Inaugural  W.  A  MS  dinner  in  July  last  was 
certainly  a  step  in  the  i  i,^ht  direction.  A  corps  crest  and 
motto  mitrht  be  designed.  If  special  kit  is  to  be  worn  by 
medical  clivers  in  West  Afrioo,  surely  It  should  be  uniform 
for  all  medical  olllcers  of  the  service,  whatever  their  oolony. 
To  wear  a  sort  of  policeman's  garb  in  one  protectorate,  plain 
clothes  In  another,  or  khaki  with  a  piece  of  grey  flannel  on 
the  sleeve  In  a  third  seems  ridiculous.  Khaki  and  bla^k 
(that  Is,   black   tie,   black  puggaree,  etc.)  Is  a  neat  and  dis- 


tinctive combination  ;  white  and  black  combine  equally  well, 
and  where  mess  kit  is  Worn  medical  officers  might  be 
effectively  distinguished  if  they  wore  narrow  corded  black 
shoulder  "straps"  and  black  cumberbands. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  Colonial  Otfisetobe  sympathe- 
tically inclined  to  all  real  grievances,  and  It  behoves  all 
members  of  the  W.A.M.S.  to  act  together  for  the  common 
good. 

Celebrated  in  Advertisment. 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  Dundaik  Herald  of  August 
17th,  that  torn  would  seem  to  blessed,  whether  permanently 
or  temporarily  we  do  not  know,  with  the  presence  of  a  Dr. 
Magnire,  who  says  that  he  can  cure  "all  cancer  diseases,  all 
chronic  cases  ef  rheumatic,  eczema,  and  joint  diseases,  and 
convulsion  fits.''  '"cothaehe  is  cured  "  guaranteed  never  to 
come  back.  Bottle  51,"  but  rather  inconsistently  Is.  is 
charged  for  extraction.  "  Dr.  Magnire  will  explain  all 
patients' diseases  withcut  askirg  a  question  of  his  patient"  ; 
no  wonder  Patk.  Kerr,  stud  groom,  is  able,  regardless  of 
grammar,  to  testify  that  "  Dr.  Maguire's  name  and  fame  is 
now  well  established."  The  advertisement  is  headed  "The 
celebrated  Dr.  Maguirp,  surgeon,  L.R.C.S  (I.)  1882;  L.M., 
1883;  L  AH.,  1883;  L.D.S.,  1878;  LRC.P.,  1898."  He  re- 
frains from  mentioning  his  christian  name,  and  we  have 
failed  to  identify  him  in  the  Medical  Register. 
Bursting  of  a  Golf  Ball. 

Dr.  H.  C.  BARRACLoroH  (Lowgsttfc)  writes :  I  think  the 
following  case  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  especially 
those  who  play  golf.  On  Tuesday  evening,  August  20th,  a 
caddie  was  bouncing  a  golf  ball  in  his  home,  when  it 
suddenly  burst  and  3  cprantity  of  gelatinous  fluid  flew  into 
his  face  and  eye=.  causing  acute  pain.  He  was  brought  to 
see  me  about  an  hour  later  ;  the  eyelid",  nose,  lips,  and 
whole  face  were  considerably  swolleD,  and  the  cor  junctivae 
much  inflamed.  Under  treatment  the  swelling  of  the  face 
had  almost  disappeared  by  August  22nd  ;  by  August  24th 
the  left  eye  was  well,  and  he  was  able  to  resume  work  on 
August  26. h.  He  states  that  there  was  no  crsck  in  the  ball 
before  it  burst.  On  txaminaticn  of  the  interior  of  the  ball 
the  core  seems  to  have  liquefied  and  burst  through  the 
rubber  wound  round  it  and  also  the  outer  cover. 

Ship  Surgeons. 
Dr.  Geofge  Mf.tcai.i ■e-Sh.vrpe,  late  surgeon  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  and  Cunard  SteamshiD  Comranles,  writes  from 
Angram  Hospital,  Middlesmoor,  Leeds,  to  state  that  he  has 
undertaken,  pro  tern.,  the  combined  position  of  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  British  Ship  Surgeons'  Asso- 
ciation, wh'ch  is  being  formed  to  improve  the  status  of 
medical  officers  on  ships.  It  Is  proposed  to  fofm  a  com- 
mittee and  to  fix  the  subscription  at  10s.  6d.  to  include  a 
monthly  ship  surgeon's  gaz-tte.  Whether  the  course  pro- 
posed is  the  wisest  that  could  be  followed  seems  open  to 
doubt.  If  ship  surgeons  are  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  they  are  ei  titled  to  ask  for  its  support,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  would  be  given  after  careful  study  of  the 
grievances  and  disabilities  alleged. 

A  Flea  for  Uniformity  in  the  Nomenclature  of 
Alkaloids  a>d  their  Derivatives. 
Dr.  Gordon  Sfakp  (Let  ds)  writes  ;  Some  years  ago  it  was  the 
custom  in  Britain  to  make  all  alkaloids  end  in  iiie,  while 
glucosides,  resins,  and  principles  not  alkaloidal  in  nature 
were  made  to  end  in  in.  Now  all  is  hopelessly  mixed  op 
just  in  the  same  way  as  one  finds  in  GerDjan  literature.  If 
the  Germans  send  us  over  a  newderivative  of  an  old  alkaloid, 
editors,  physirlousts  and  pharmacologists  (not  to  speak  of 
the  poor  despised  clinician)  seem  to  think  it  should  be 
written  as  our  Teuton  friends  decide  upon.  To  take  a  few 
examples.  In  the  same  sentence  I  find  eucalne  and  oocain 
(both  alkaloids'*,  and  heroin  and  dionine  (iwo  morphine  deri- 
vatives) which  came  to  us  from  Stockman  and  Dott,  bot 
neglected  till  an  enterprisirg  German  firm  took  them  up. 
To  continue.  The  more  or  less  pure  ergot  alkaloids  are 
written  carnutin- Keller,  camutine  Robert,  chrysokxln, 
secalintoxin,  sphacelotoxin,  ergot*  xine,  hjdroergotiuin.  I 
could  go  on  multiplying  examples  of  our  Inconsistency,  but 
it  is  needless  It  would  be  simpler  if  investigators  paid 
attention  to  the  old  rule,  so  that  when  one  came  across  a 
new  name  ending  in  ine  we  might  reasonably  oonclude  the 
substance  was  alkaloidal  in  nature. 
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THE   PROFESSION   OF   MEDICINE. 

The  choice  of  a  profession  is  the  most  momentous  step 
in  a  man's  life,  for  a  mistake  in  regard  to  this  matter 
can  seldom  be  wholly  rectified  ;  and  even  if  it  does  not 
wreck  his  career,  it  will  prevent  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  possibilities  of  achievement,  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  others,  that  lie  in  him.  There  is  no  profes- 
sion for  which  a  special  vocation  is  more  necessary — 
if  the  pursuit  of  it  is  to  be  anything  better  than  a 
dreary,  possibly  a  hateful,  task — than  medicine. 

The  Question  or  Persoxal  Fitxes.s. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that 
the  strain  of  professional  life  is  so  great  that  only  an 
exceptionally  sound  constitution  can  bear  it  without 
giving  way.  The  consulting  physician  or  surgeon  in 
busy  practice  leads  a  life  of  almost  unremitting 
labour,  made  more  burdensome  by  the  anxiety 
inseparable  from  heavy  responsibility.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  he  is  able  to  renew  his  stock  of  energy 
by  a  fairly  adequate  holiday.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  practitioner,  except  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  year  when  he  perhaps  leaves  his  practice  in  the 
hands  of  a  locum  tenens  of  whom  he  knows  little  or 
nothing,  is  never  off  duty,  but  has  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  on  Sundays  as  on 
weekdays,  for  any  emergency.  He  must  have  the 
"two  o'clock  in  the  morning  courage"  by  which 
Xapoleon  set  such  store ;  that  is,  he  must  be  in 
possession  of  all  hi3  faculties,  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
promptly  and  effectively  with  a  case  of  bleeding  from 
injury,  impending  asphyxia  from  diphtheria,  or  a  diffi- 
cult delivery,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  often  without 
assistance,  not  infrequently  with  an  imperfect  instru- 
mental outfit  and  an  almost  total  want  of  necessary 
appliances.  Even  the  strongest  must  in  time  break 
down  when  he  has  to  hold  himself  ever  in  readiness  to 
fight  single-handed  against  all  the  powers  of  disease. 
In  addition  to  all  this  he  has  to  run  a  constant  risk, 
for  himself  and  his  family,  of  infection  to  which  of 
course  he  is  much  more  exposed  than  other  people. 
He  bears  no  charmed  life,  as  the  public  would  fain 
believe,  and  he  has  often  to  meet  the  danger  when — 
owing  to  want  of  food,  fatigue  or  cold,  or  all  three 
combined — he  is  least  able  to  withstand  attack. 

In  considering  the  fitness  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
ior  the  medical  profession,  therefore,  the  bodily  con- 
stitution must  be  taken  into  account.  The  medical 
curriculum  of  the  present  day  makes  very  serious 
demands  or.  the  physical  stamina  of  the  student.  A 
vast  number  of  things  have  to  be  learnt  in  a  short  time, 
the  work  of  the  dissecting  room  and  hospital  ward  has 
often  to  be  done  under  depressing  conditions,  and  the 
3pectre  of  examination  follows  the  student  everywhere 
like  a  shadow.  When  to  this  is  added  that  opportuni- 
ties for  exercise  are  generally  few,  and  the  time  that 
can  be  given  to  amusement  or  relaxation  of  any  kind 
i3  scanty,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  somewhat  exceptional 


physique  is  required  to  carry  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  medical  profession  through  the 
strenuous  work  and  manifold  worries  of  the  modern 
student's  life. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  endowment,  any  man  of 
average  abilities  can,  with  industry  and  adequate 
opportunities,  gain  admission  to  the  medical  profession. 
Without  entering  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  a  classical  and  a  "modern  "  education  as 
a  preliminary  study,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
broader  and  sounder  the  intellectual  training  a  man 
brings  to  the  study  of  medicine,  the  stronger  will  be  his 
grasp  of  its  principles,  and  the  more  free  at  once  from 
"bookish  theorick''  and  from  rule  of  thumb  will  be  his 
practice.  The  advantage  to  a  medical  practitioner  of 
the  mental  culture  that  comes  from  a  wide  knowledge, 
not  only  of  books  but  of  men,  cannot  be  overestimated. 
As  Letamendi  said,  the  doctor  who  knows  only  medicine 
does  not  even  know  that ;  to  reverse  a  famous  saying, 
he  may  know  his  trade  but  cannot  know  his  art. 

Last,  but  very  far  from  least,  come  the  moral  qualities. 
It  was  well  said  by  Xothnagel  that  only  a  good  man  can 
be  a  good  physician.  Carlyle,  who  had  no  love  for  the 
profession,  yet  called  it  a  priesthood;  and,  indeed, 
its  duties  are  little  less  sacred  than  those  of  the 
ministers  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  mankind.  Xo 
walk  of  life  offers  greater  scope  than  medicine  for  the 
highest  development  of  moral  character.  The  readiness 
to  render  assistance,  irrespectively  of  any  other  con- 
sideration than  the  need  of  him  who  asks  for  it ;  the 
alleviation  of  sorrow  as  well  as  the  relief  of  physical 
suffering;  the  courage  which  never  shrinks  from  meet- 
ing infection  or  from  incurring  necessary  responsibility 
in  the  endeavour  to  ward  off  death  or  ease  pain  ;  the 
determination  which  refuses  to  yield  to  the  enemy 
until  the  struggle  is  over ;  the  generosity,  discretion, 
cheerfulness,  patience,  and  sympathy  which  charac- 
terize practitioners  worthy  of  the  name,  go  far  to 
redeem  human  nature  from  the  reproaches  of  cynics. 
The  sympathy  of  medical  practitioners  is  not  so  much 
an  emotion  as  a  motive  ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  a  sentiment 
expressing  itself  in  sighs  and  tears,  but  a  feeling  mani- 
festing itself  in  active  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer 
,  who  is  in  need  of  help. 

commercial  Aspect  of  MsmoekS. 
The  profession  of  medicine  is  a  path  to  fortune  only 
for  the  few.  This  fact  should  be  clearly  recognized  by 
all  who  think  of  adopting  it  as  a  career.  It  may  be 
true  that  no  practitioner  who  is  willing  and  able  to 
work  need  starve,  but  few,  indeed,  there  are  who 
become  what  a  business  man  would  consider  even 
moderately  rich  by  the  exercise  of  their  profession. 
The  average  income  of  the  British  practitioner  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  £2C0  to  £400  a  year; 
a  fairly  successful  man  will  earn  from  £500  to 
£1,000,  but  he  has  heavy  expenses.  In  taking  stock 
of  the  pee'tirrtary  disadvantages  of  medicine  as  a 
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sioD,  the  loDg  and  costly  period  of  trainings  and  the 
more  or  less  prolonged  time  of  waiting  after  qualifica- 
tion before  the  practitioner  can  count  upon  anything 
like  an  adequate  income  must  be  remembered.  Then 
the  working  expenses — including  house,  carriage,  and 
what  may  be  called  professional  equipment — are  so 
heavy  in  proportion  to  the  gross  income  of  a  man  in 
active  practice  that  the  chances  of  being  able  to  save 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  return  of  the  capital  expended 
in  his  education  are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
slight ;  while  reasonable  provision  for  old  age,  after 
family  expenses  are  met,  is  difficult  and  too  often 
impossible. 

Intellectual  Social  Aspects. 

That  which  distinguishes  a  liberal  profession  from  a 
trade  is  that  it  is  not  a  mere  means  of  livelihood,  but 
affords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
intellectual  powers.  From  this  side  there  is  no  career 
which  affords  larger  opportunities  of  intellectual 
achievement  or  greater  pleasure  in  work  for  its  own 
sake  than  the  profession  of  medicine.  The  training 
that  must  now  be  gone  through  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  best  means  of  exercising  and  developing  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  mind.  Of  all  men  doctors 
should  be  the  farthest  removed  from  supersti- 
tion and  bigotry.  The  grim  realities  of  practice 
tend  to  make  them  indifferent  to  the  futilities 
and  ineptitudes  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  minds 
destitute  of  scientific  culture.  They  are  concerned  with 
things,  not  words  ;  their  aim  is,  in  the  words  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  they  are  in 
the  happy  position  that  their  profession  makes  it 
necessary  that  they  should  aim  at  absolute  truth  un- 
disturbed by  prejudice  or  false  sentiment.  All  through 
the  active  life  of  practice  the  mind  is  kept  healthy  and 
vigorous  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  judgement. 

The  doctor's  work  is  of  so  intimate  a  nature  that 
the  cultivation  of  extra-professional  relations  with  his 
patients  is  apt  to  be  embarrassing  to  both.  This  to"  a 
certain  extent  tends  to  deprive  him  of  the  social  status 
which  is  his  due.  On  the  other  hand,  his  general 
influence  is  probably  wider  than  that  of  any  other 
profession,  and  although  he  has  not  yet  gained  any 
appreciable  political  influence,  his  special  knowledge 
and  trained  faculty  of  dealing  with  facts  have  already 
given  him  a  certain  indirect  power  in  the  State, 
and  must  give  him  increasing  importance  as 
civilization  advances.  The  rise  of  the  profession 
in  social  position  during  the  last  half-century 
has  been  very  great.  This  is  due  to  the  enormous 
advances  in  medicine  and  surgery  that  have  been  made 
during  that  period,  and  to  the  increasing  appreciation 
by  statesmen  and  by  the  public  of  the  part  which  sani- 
tary science  plays  in  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and 
the  development  of  the  Empire.  Another  factor  in 
raising  the  status  of  the  profession  has  been  the  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  education, 
general  as  well  as  professional,  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. 

Conclusion. 
To  sum  up :  The  medical  profession  affords  a  fairly 
certain  means  of  livelihood  with  unrivalled  opportuni- 
ties for  that  all-round  development  of  the  faculties 
which  makes  the  cultured  maD,  while  opening  to  him  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  in  which  he  will 
have  the  sense  of  doing  good  with  greater  certainty, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  Medicine,  i"  practised  in 
tho  right   spirit,  whether  or   not    it   bring3   wealth    or 


dignity,  cannot  fail  to  give  that  highest  earthly  good — ■ 
the  sense  of  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of  one's  fallow 
men. 


TBE    PORTALS    OP   THE   PROFESSION. 

Ix  the  foregoing  lines,  certain  features  of  medicine  as  a 
profession  have  been  leviewed.  Next  must  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  the  steps  which  the  man  who  wishes 
to  enter  it  must  take  ;  the  degrees  and  diplomas  which 
it  is  open  to  him  to  acquire  ;  the  institutions  at  which 
he  may  study ;  the  special  diplomas  which  he  must 
possess  if  he  wishes  to  engage  in  certain  classes  of 
practice  or  hopes  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  certain 
services ;  and  finally  some  of  the  more  specialized 
careers  that  are  open  to  him. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  initial 
special  questions  which  demand  consideration.  As  will 
be  seen  from  a  study  of  the  articles  which  follow, 
there  are  a  great  many  different  ways  of  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  Medical  Register.  They  are  all  alike  in  general 
type,  and  the  curriculum  in  all  is  a  minimum  of  five 
years,  but  they  differ  considerably  in  the  expenditure  of 
labour  and  money  entailed,  and  practically  though  not 
theoretically  in  the  length  of  time  which  must  be  spent 
in  statu  pupillari.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  each 
licensing  body,  provided  it  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  can  within  rather  wide  limits 
make  the  passage  of  its  own  portals  more  or  less  easy 
as  compared  with  those  of  others.  In  the  course  of 
time  its  practice  in  this  respect  becomes  fairly  well 
known, and  the  esteem  in  which  its  degrees  or  diplomas 
are  held  in  the  profession,  if  not  among  the  public,  varies 
inversely  as  a  rule  with  the  greater  or  less  difficulty 
of  attainment.  The  view  on  this  point  of  some 
friend  already  in  the  profession  may  well  be  sought 
by  the  prospective  student,  and  altiora  peto  should 
usually  be  taken  as  a  motto.  Another  funda- 
mental question  the  student  will  have  to  decide 
is  whether  he  will  aim  at  a  degree  giving  him  a 
legal  right  to  the  title  of  Doctor  or  at  the  diploma 
or  licence  of  some  corporation.  As  a  general  rule,  he 
will  be  well  advised  to  follow  the  former  course,  for 
though  in  either  case  his  patients  will  choose  for  them- 
selves whether  they  will  call  him  i;  Mr."  or  "Dr.,"  there 
is  a  certain  moral  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  sign 
M.D.,  and  the  degr.ee,  if  not  essential,  is  very  desirable 
to  the  man  who  aims  at  an  appointment  on  the  medical 
side  of  a  hospital  in  a  large  town,  or  at  practising  as  a 
consulting  phjsician.  Even  to  a  man  who  practises- 
surgery  only  a  university  degree  is  in  many  ways 
useful,  though  the  student  who  anticipates  a  career 
of  this  sort  should  put  the  Fellowship  of  one  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  the  forefront  of  his 
ambitions. 

For  the  student  who  intends  to  enter  the  medical 
branch  of  one  of  the  Services  of  the  Crown  this. 
particular  question  has  a  different  aspect.  It  is 
for  various  reasons  his  interest  to  enter  his  chosen 
Service  at  as  early  a  date  a3  possible.  Seniority  is 
still  an  important  factor  in  promotion,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  age  clauses  may  lead  to  a  man  who  has  been 
ambitious  in  respect  of  his  legal  qualification  having 
to  retire  on  a  comparatively  low  pension.  The  Ser- 
vice candidate,  therefore,  will  probably  be  wise  to 
choose  the  portal  deemed  by  his  adviser  likely  to  be 
cheapest  in  time  and  money,  so  that  he  may 
secure  his  legal  status  as  a  medical  man  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  then  devote  himself  to  preparing  for  the 
competitive  examination  for  the  Service  he  wishes  to 
erAir,  or,  if  there  be   no  competition,   to  taking   any 
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steps  that  may  be  necessary  to  enter  it  as  young 
as  possible. 

The  question  of  the  choice  of  a  portal  may  be  regarded 
as  conditioned  by  one  other  factor.  If  the  student 
expects  to  practise  in  or  near  some  centre  of  medical 
education,  it  may  be  distinctly  tj  his  advantage  to 
receive  his  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  university  with 
which  it  is  connected.  This  consideration  will  to  some 
extent  help  to  decide  the  third  great  question  before 
the  prospective  student — the  choice  of  a  place  of  study. 
The  man  who  aims  at  the  diploma  or  licence  of  a  cor- 
poration can  do  his  work  practically  in  any  medical 
school  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  the  Universities  for 
the  most  part  require  the  student  to  pass  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  within  their  own  precincts.  Hence 
if  the  student  desires  to  receive  a  degree  at  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  great  provincial  universities, 
such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  Sheffield,  he  will  do  well  to  commence  his 
career  in  the  school  of  its  medical  faculty.  The 
same  consideration  applies  to  students  aiming  at 
the  degrees  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  and  of  Dublin  and 
Ireland;  and  with  somewhat  lesser  force  to  candidates 
to  the  medical  degrees  of  Durham  University.  Apart 
from  the  foregoing  consideration,  and  that  of  relative 
cost,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  place  of  study  the  student  selects,  though 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  advantage,  and  still  greater 
pleasure,  in  after-life  in  having  been  a  student  of 
a  great  and  celabrated  school. 

To  the  student  who  has  an  absolutely  free 
choice,  London,  with  its  inimitable  clinical  and 
other  resources,  may  alsvays  safely  be  commended.1 
In  that  case  he  will  have  three  courses  open  to  him. 
First,  he  may  seek  a  degree  from  the  University,  in 
which  case  it  is  essential  that  he  should  have  passed 
the  matriculation  examination,  and  very  desirable  that 
he  should  also  have  passed  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Examination  before  entering  at  a  London  medical 
school.  Secondly,  he  may  seek  a  degree  from  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  in  which  case  he  will  spend  three  years 
at  one  of  those  seats  of  learning  and  then  join  a  London 
medical  school  for  clinical  study  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  obstetrics.  Thirdly,  abandoning  the  idea  of  taking 
a  university  degree,  he  may  enter  a  medical  school  with 
the  object  of  taking  the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
cf  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  are  granted  after  exa- 
minations conducted  by  a  Conjoint  Board  of  those  Col- 
leges, or  he  may  content  himself  with  the  diploma 
granted  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

Cost  of  Medical  Education. 
To  make  any  general  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the 
education  of  a  medical  student  from  the  time  he  starts 
his  special  studies  to  the  time  that  he  obtains  his  first 
legal  qualification  to  practise  is  practically  impossible. 
The  fees  charged  by  universities,  colleges,  and  medical 
schools  are  not  identical,  though  the  variations 
are  net  very  great,  and  the  cost  of  life  in  the 
town  in  which  his  medical  school  is  situated, 
the  student's  personal  tastes  and  fashion  of  living, 
and  his  success  in  passing  all  his  examinations 
at  the  proper  time,  are  more  important  elements  in  the 
total  expenditure.  The  total  factors  to  be  consideied 
are  the  cost  of  tuition,  the  fees  paid  for  examinations, 
for  diplomas,  books  and  instruments,  and  the  cost  of 
living  for  not  less  than  five  complete  years.  School  fees 
vary  between  ±100  and  £150,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
expenditure  entailed  may  be  pat  down  roughly  at 
}  See  also  page  579. 


between  £700  and  £1  CC0.  Against  the  outlay  may  be 
set  off,  of  course,  in  individual  cases  the  fact  that  at 
nearly  all  medical  schools  entrance  scholarships  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  numerous  awards  in  money  for 
success  at  school  examinations,  may  be  obtained  by 
students  who  are  alike  talented,  industrious,  and 
fortunate. 

The  Waiting  Time. 

Even,  hosvever,  when  the  student  has  obtained  a 
legal  qualification  to  practise  he  is  still  likely  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance  if  he  is  to 
make  a  start  on  anything  like  advantageous  terms.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  every  student  should  have  enough 
money  at  his  command  to  buy  a  practice,  but  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  him  to 
be  able  to  enlarge  and  consolidate  his  knowledge  in 
positions  such  as  that  of  a  house-surgeon  and  the  like, 
he  should  always  have  enough  to  enable  him  to  look 
round  quietly  for  an  opportunity  to  commence  a 
satisfactory  career. 

In  the  alternative,  he  may  be  forced  to  take  the 
first  paid  work  that  is  offered  him,  however  little 
suited  to  his  taste  or  particular  talents,  and  he  may 
even  be  tempted  to  allow  himself  to  be  farmed  by 
combinations  among  workmen,  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  medical  services  at  the  lowest 
terms—terms  oft  en  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  medical  man 
of  a  living  wage,  and  to  compromise  his  independence. 
The  friendly  societies,  though  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  thrift  and  independence  amoDg  the  working 
classes,  too  often  act  towards  their  medical  officers  in  a 
manner  often  unfair  and  sometimes  tyrannous.  The 
subject  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  British 
Medical  Association,  which  published  a  report  on 
Contract  Practice,3  which  we  would  commend  to  the 
perusal  not  only  of  newly-qualified  medical  men,  but 
also  to  fathers  who  may  contemplate  sending  their 
sons  into  the  medical  profession.  Finally,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  esprit  de  corps  is  a  not  less  valuable 
quality  in  the  medical  profession  than  elsewhere  : 
it  should  be  sedulously  cultivated  by  the  student 
in  his  school  career,  and  when  he  is  starting  his 
life  he  should  associate  himself  with  his  fellow-workers 
as  closely  as  possible  and  obtain  election  to  the 
British  Medical  Association. 


MEDICAL   EDUCATION. 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL. 
The  profession  of  medicine,  including  for  the  moment  in 
that  term  the  practice  of  dentistry,  is  iuled  as  a  whole 
by  the  General  Medical  Council,  which  holds  its 
sessions  at  its  head  quarters  in  London  (299,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.).  and  has  branch  offices  in  Scotland 
(54,  George  Square,  Edinburgh)  and  in  Ireland (35,  Dawson 
Street.  Dublin). 

Besides  supervising  generally  the  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  dentistry,  it  guards  the  portals  of  admisf  ion 
to  the  profession  by  deciding  the  terms  upon  which 
aspirants  shall  be  recognized  as  medical  students,  the 
education  which  they  must  receive,  the  minimum  number 
cf  years  for  which  it  must  be  carried  on,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  examinations  by  which  its  proficiency  shall 
finally  be  tested  by  the  universities  and  corporations 
which  have  authority  to  issue  degrees  and  diplomas  and 
licences  entitling  the  holder  legally  to  practise  as  a 
medical  man  or  as  a  dentist. 

Regulations  In  respect  of  these  matters  have  been 
compiled,  and  a  summary  of  those  which  have  more 
particular  application  to  the  intending  medical  student 
follows,  and  should  be  carefully  studied.  The  primarily 
important  things  to  note  about  them  are  that  they  entail 
(1)  the  prodection  oi  proof  of  a  certain   degree  of  pro- 
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ficlency  in  matters  of  preliminary  or  general  education ; 
(2)  application  for  registration  as  a  medical  student  either 
at  the  head-quarter  office  in  London  or  ac  one  of  the 
branch  offices  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

Preliminary  Education. 
The   subjects,  of   which    proof   of  efficient    knowledge 
must   be    produced    by   applicants    for   registration    as 
medical  students,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Eng'ish:  Grammar:  paraphrasing;  composition;  ques- 
tions on  English  history  and  geography. 

(2)  Latin:  Grammar:  translation  into  English  from  nnpre- 
scribed  Latin  books  ;  translation  into  Latin  of  a  continuous 
English  passage,  and  of  short  idiomatic  English  sentences. 
In  the  case  of  natives  of  India  or  other  Oriental  countries, 
whose  vernacular  is  other  than  English,  a  classical  Oriental 
language  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Latin. 

(3)  Mathematics :  Arithmetic  :  algebra,  including  easy 
quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  including  the  subject  matter 
of  Euclid,  Books  i,  ii,  iii,  and  simple  deductions. 

(4)  One  of  the  following  subjects : 

(a)  Greek:  Grammar;  translation  into  English  from  unpre- 
scribed  Greek  books  ;  translation  into  Greek  of  short  idiomatic 
English  sentences ;  or 

(6)  A  modern  language:  Grammar  :  translation  into  English 
from  uupresoribed  books  :  translation  of  a  continuous  English 
passage,  and  of  short  idiomatic  English  sentences. 

The  Council  considers  it  a  sufficient  testimonial  of 
proficiency  in  these  subjects  if  the  applicant  can  show 
that  he  has  passed  one  or  other  of  the  following  tests  : 

I.— University  Examinations  held  is  the  Uxited  Kingdom. 

A. 

Fiual  Examination  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  or  Science  of  any  University 

in  the  United  Kingdom. 

B. 

Ufitversitti  of  Oxford.— Junior  Local  Examinations.1  Senior  Local 
Exaiiiiua.inu*.1  Higher  Local  Examinations.3  He-sponsions.3 
Moderations.3 

/  nit  err'.  '  of  I.  'ambridge.— Junior  Local  Examinations.1  Senior  Local 
Examinations.1  Higher  Local  Examinations.2  Previous  Examina- 
tion.-   General  Examination.3 

t.tjoord  at  I  Ganibridae  Scttooty  I'.xartittalirm  Board — Lower  Certificate 
Examinations.1  Higher  Certificate  Examinations.3  Leaving  Certi- 
ficate.-'' 

I'm'  -i  of  Durham.— Examination  for  Certificate  of  Proficiency.8 

Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Faculties  of  Science.  Letters  and 
Music.3    Senior  Local  Examinations.2 

liaf  London.— Matriculation  Examination. - 

\'icU<>  ia  Cmtrr.tif<i  of  Manchester,  I  itirermty  of  JHverpool,  and  1  .•■>•■>•- 
eitv  of  Lc  df  —  Matriculation  Examination. ' 

f'nji;  ■■-'.;  m  / . o rot inoh am. — Matriculat i un  Examination.2 
-  Ny  of  Walt*  —  Matriculation  Examination.3 
itien  of   Scotland. —  Preliminary    Examination    of   the   Joint 
Board    for    Graduation    in    Medicine    and   Svfrgety.-8      Preliminary 
Examination  of  the  Joint  Board  for  Graduation  in  Arts  or  Science.-' 

terstty  of  St.  Andrews— Fiual  Examination  for  the  Diploma  of 
LL.A. 

University  of  Dublin.  —  Principal  Public  Entrance  Examinations.3 
Examinations  for  the  First.  Second.  Third,  or  Fourth  Year  in  Arts.1 

JKoyiu  I  niversitp  0,  Ireland.— Matriculation  Examination.2 

II.—  GOVERNMENT  EXAMIXATIOXS  HELD  IS  THE  U.ST1  ED   KlNHDOM. 

Scottish  Education  Department.— Leaving  Certificate  Examinations  : 
in  Lower  Qrad^  Lea\  in„-  Certificate  Examinations  :  passes 
in  Higher  Grade  or  Honours.2 

Intermediate  Kilnea'ion  Hoard  of  Ireland.—  Middle  Grade  Examina- 
tion.3   Senior  Grade  ExHintnation.3 

Central  Welsh  Board. —  Senior  Certificate  Examinations.2 

UX— Examinations  j:y  Chartered  Bodies  held  ix  the  Unithd 

KtXCDOM. 

College  of  Preeptort.— Examinations    for   First-class    Certificates.* 
■       '  So*  Medic  -i  .-1  ndeuts.3 

of  Sea   '.■■■/',' .-Preliminary  Medical  Exaraiua- 

Hotjal  Vflcies  of  Physicians  and  Suryeons  in  "Inlands—  Preliminary 
Examm. 

Certain  examinations  held  by  authorities  not  within 
the  United  Kingdom  also  suffice — namely  : 

The  Matriculation  Examinations  of  the  ttaiverSIties  of  Malta' 
Bombay.     Mettill    (Montrefjl,    Manitoba.   New     Brunswick,    n .  1  ■  ■  ,  v 

1  Nora  a  ;.■-.  Sydney,  and  Cape   oi    1   Etope;  the 

first    f.  11    Arts    at     the    Universities    of    Calcutta, 

and   Sydney;   the  Iutermed  latlon    in  Arts    at 

tlie  Urn  .    1    1  iv  m,  All  iliabad  ami    )'  ,        1,..      -,,-Im     - 

-  al   College ;  the  Pre] 
Medical  .  m  1  I  ...... 

[edioal  tla, 

i'  eonso/l  lie  Pro  i'nea  oi 

Que andol   New  Brunswick;  the  Senior   Public   ::  ■•    ona  oi 

us    ui    Adelaide,    s.miicv.     and     lasmania:    the  Arts 
1  the  Province  oi  Onl  u  10.  in        I  9  wlueu 

,  ,  ,  -.  1  ',-.;-.,      1 

inula:  Examination^,  iititlinp  to  the  tfrene 

i.cii.tre    and  B  other  cor- 

1  l.urope  ; 

lloWeVev, 

udiau    .nni    Co     1     >     Bodies    I"    tbo 

ling  tlie  Council's  rct|uiremeuts. 
ilde  Hie  required  BUD 
1 
is  to  tw  pinsed  at  not  mure  than  two  oxamin.i- 


foregoing  statement  is  accepted  uuless  it.  shows  that  the  Examina- 
tion has  been  conducted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Body 
granting  it,  includes  all  tlie  subjects  required  by  tlie  General  Medical 
Council,  and  .states  that  all  the  subjects  of  examination  have  been 
passed  at  one  time  ;  and  copies  of  the  form  of  the  required  Certificate 
are  supplied  by  tlie  Registrar  of  the  Council  for  the  purpose. 

Kegistration  of  Medical  Students. 

In  addition  to  showing  that  he  has  passed  one  of  these 
examinations,  any  person  applying  for  registration  as  a 
medical  student  must  (1)  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  attained  the  age  of  16  years ;  (2)  show  that  he 
has  commenced  medical  study  at  a  university  or  school 
of  medicine  or  at  a  scientific  institution  recognized  by  one 
of  the  licensing  bodies  and  approved  by  the  Council.  The 
commencement  of  professional  study  will  not  be  reckoned 
as  dating  earlier  than  fifteen  days  before  the  date  of 
registration. 

Application  for  registration  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  for  the  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
the  applicant  is  residing — England  and  Wales,  or  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  It  muat  be  made  on  a  special  form,  which  cm 
be  obtained  on  application  at  the  offices  either  of  the 
Medical  Council  itself,  or  of  one  of  the  various  licensing 
bodies  and  medical  schools,  and  when  forwarded  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  certificates  as  to  age  and  general 
education. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  registration  apply  equally 
to  medical  and  dental  students,  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  pupilage  with  a  registered  dental 
practitioner  may  be  regarded  as  a  commencement  of 
professional  study. 

Professional  Education. 

It  is  only  from  the  date  which  appears  against  his 
name  in  the  Students'  Register  that  the  medical  student's 
career  officially  begins  ;  thereafter  five  years  must  pass 
before  he  can  present  himself  for  the  final  examination 
for  any  diploma  which  entitles  its  lawful  possessor  to 
registration  as  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  under  the 
Medical  Acts. 

There  are,  however,  certain  important  exceptions  to 
this  rule  :  thus  (1)  to  meet  the  circumstances  brought 
about  by  the  dates  at  which  sessions  of  the  medical 
schools  commence  and  end,  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  may 
be  reckoned  as  occurring  at  the  expiration  of  fifty- seven 
months  from  the  date  of  registration.  (2)  The  Council 
will  also  recognize  as  the  first  of  the  five  years  one 
passed  at  certain  approved  universities  and  scientific 
institutions,  a  list  of  which  is  hereafter  given,  where  the 
subjects  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  are  taught. 
(3)  Those  also  are  deemed  to  have  completed  the  first  of 
their  five  years  who  are  graduates  in  arts  or  science  of  any 
university  recognized  by  the  Medical  Council,  and  who, 
having  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  have  passed  an  examination  in  these  sub- 
jects for  the  degrees  in  question.  In  any  case  the  period 
of  five  years  must  be  one  of  bona  fide  study,  and  during 
its  course  education  in  the  following  subjects  must  be 
pursued  and  examinations  passed : 

(i)  Physics,  including  the  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids 
and  Fluids,  and  the  rudiments  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity. 

(ii)  Chemistry,  including  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  details  which  bear  on  the  study  of  Medicine. 

(iil)  Elementary  Biology. 

(Iv)  Anatomy. 

(v)  Physiology. 

(vl)  Materia  Medica  and  .Pharmacy. 

(vii)  Pathology. 

(viii)  Therapeutics. 

(ix)  Medicine,  including  Medical  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Medicine. 

(x)  Siirgety,  Including  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surgery 

(xi)  Midwifery,  including  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and 
to  newborn  Children. 

(xii  I  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vaccination. 

(.xiit)  Korensic  Medioine. 

(xiv)  Hygiene. 

(xv)  Mental  Disease. 

As   regards    these  subjects,   It  should    be    n 
Council    has   recently  deolded    that    the  practical    i.t 
Subject  (xi)  shall  not  commence  until  the  student  has  held  the 
offices  of   Clinical  Clerk  and  Surgical   Dresser,   and 
defined  the  way  in  whloh  the  work  Is  to  hp  dene.     It  also  now 
recommends  licensing  bodies  to  require  of  candidates  ai 
final  examinations  evidence  of  instruction  in  the  adrm 
tion  of  anaesthetics,  and  oi  sedulous  attention  in  hospital 
wards,  out-patient   departments,  and  post-mortem  rooms,  as 
cle-ks  and  the  like. 
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The  study  of  these  subjects  may  be  commenced  and  the 
first  year  passed  at  any  of  the  following  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools : 

Tlie  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London  (Including 
all  its  constituent  Medical  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  also  Bedford 
College,  Royal  Ilolloway  College,  and  the  Koyal  Collece  of  Science), 
Manchester,  Wales,  liirmimihavi,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Aberdeen, 
St.  Andrewr,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Hoyal  University  of  Ireland, 
II. 

Bristol:  University  College. 

Edinburgh  :  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  Surgeons  Hall 
School,  Medical  College  for  Women. 

Masgow :  Anderson's  College,  St.  Mungo's  College,  Western  Medical 
School. 

Dublin :  Catholic  University  Medical  School,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons'  Schools  of  Surgery. 

Bradford  :  Technical  College. 

Brighton:  Technical  Uav  College. 

Bristol :  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College. 

Vheltcnha m  :  Ladies'  University  College. 

Derby :  Technical  College. 

Dublin  :  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

Exeter :  Royal  Albert  .Memorial  College. 

Halifax  :  Municipal  Technical  School  (.Day  Classes). 

Hwldersrteld :  Huddcrsfield  Technical  College  (Day  Classes). 

Hull :  Municipal  Technical  School  (.Day  Classes). 

Leicester :  Municipal  Technical  and  Art  School  (Day  Classes). 

London  .-  Bivkbeck  Institute,  East  London  Technical  College,  Central 
Technical  College,  Westtield  College,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Battevsea 
(Day  Classes). 

Xottingham  :  University  College. 

Plymouth  (  Municipal  School  of  Science  (Advanced  Day  Classes). 

Preston  :  Harris  Institute. 

Reading :  Reading  College. 

Southampton :  Hartley  College. 

Swansea:  The  Swansea  Technical  College  (Day  Classes). 

Capctoim :  South  African  College. 

In  addition  to  these  places  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
are  a  number  of  ordinary  schools  which  certain  of  the 
licensing  bodies  recognize  as  providing  efficient  education 
in  chemistry,  biology,  and  physics ;  they  therefore  admit 
persons  who  have  attended  courses  at  such  schools  to 
their  own  examinations  in  these  subjects  without 
demanding  further  proof  of  study.  The  time,  however, 
which  these  students  thus  spend  is  not  allowed  to  count 
as  part  of  their  five  years' professional  education  unless 
they  have  previously  passed  an  approved  examination  in 
general  education,  and  in  no  case  is  more  than  six  months 
allowed  to  count, 

Wherever  the  first  of  the  five  years  is  spent,  the  next 
three  must  be  parsed  at  one  of  the  schools  of  medicine 
recognized  by  any  of  the  licensing  bodies  enumerated  in 
the  Schedule  to  the  Medical  Act  of  1858.  The  final  or 
fifth  year  the  Council  recommends  should  be  devoted  to 
clinical  work,  and  it  may  be  passed  at  any  public  hospital  or 
dispensary  at  home  or  abroad  which  is  recognized  by  any 
of  the  licensing  bodies;  moreover,  six  months  of  it  may 
be  passed  as  a  pupil  of  a  registered  practitioner  who 
satisfies  any  of  the  said  authorities  that  he  has  oppor- 
tunities of  imparting  practical  knowledge. 

Special  Considerations. 
The  requirements  of  the  General  Medical  Council  in 
respect  of  the  education  of  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
medical  profession  have  now  been  given  in  sufficient  detail, 
but  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  the  steps  which 
the  aspirant  should  take  may  finally  be  rehearsed  in  their 
due  order : 

(1)  Pass  an  examination  in  arts  ; 

(2)  Enter  himself  at  a  medical  school  or  other  scientific 
institution  recognized  by  the  Council ; 

(3)  Get  himself  registered  as  a  medical  student ; 

(4)  Study  for  a  minimum  of  five  years  certain  prescribed 
subjects : 

(5)  Meanwhile  pass  sundry  intermediate  examinations, 
and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  one  which  will 
entitle  him  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  licensing  body 
a  legal  authority  to  practise. 

The  Arts  Certificate. — There  are,  however,  other  impor- 
tant considerations ;  thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  certificate  of  proficiency  in  general  education,  or 
arts,  the  student  obtains.  The  General  Medical  Council, 
it  is  true,  will  accept  any  of  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned at  page  564,  and  this,  too,  is  the  case  with  prac- 
tically all  the  college  corporations  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  But  all  the  licensing  bodies  are  not  equally 
accommodating ;  some  of  the  universities  require  that 
their  own  ordinary  matriculation  should  be  passed,  others 
have  special  matriculation  examinations  for  those  wish- 
ing to  join  their  medical  faculty,  and  a  third  and  larger 
number  will  accept  any  arts  degree  and  certain  matricula- 


tion examinations,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  tests 
entered  in  the  Council's  list. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  the  future  medical  student 
should,  if  possible,  decide  is  at  what  degrees  or  diplomas 
he  intends  to  aim,  and  then  find  out  what  arts  certificate 
will  be  required.  The  points  he  will  take  into  considera- 
tion in  this  connexion  have  already  been  discussed  at 
page  562.  If  he  cannot  decide  this  question  in  advance, 
the  best  course  probably  would  be  to  matriculate  at 
London  University.  It  is  a  troublesome  examination,  but, 
as  now  rearranged,  gives  a  wide  choice  of  subjects,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  accepted  as  ample  testimony 
to  general  education  by  a  much  larger  number  of  bodies 
than  in  any  other  matriculation  examination. 

The  Minimum  Period.— Another  point  to  remember  la 
that  the  period  of  five  years  mentioned  is  a  mini- 
mum ;  a  good  deal  more  may  be  required  even  by 
the  man  of  good  abilities  and  reasonable  industry. 
Besides  these  qualities,  a  student  to  obtain  a  registrable 
qualification  in  the  minimum  period  of  five  years, 
or  fifty-seven  months,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
good  luck;  in  other  words,  he  must  keep  in  good 
health  through  every  term,  and  never  fail  at  a  single 
examination.  Otherwise  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  his 
career  as  a  student  should  be  prolonged  for  a  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  months  beyond  the  possible  minimum. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  student  before  presenting  himself  for 
any  examination  has  to  get  what  is  called  "  signed  up  " 
for  the  subjects  covered  by  that  examination  ;  this 
means  that  his  teachers  have  to  certify  that  he  has 
attended  the  required  number  of  lectures  or  classes  in  the 
subjects  in  question.  If,  however,  the  student  happens  to 
be  ill  during  the  term  when  such  lectures  or  classes  are 
taking  place,  he  may  miss  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  "  signed  up." 

Then,  again,  should  a  student  fail  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  at  some  examination,  he  cannot  present 
himself  again  for  re-examinBtion  for  at  least  three 
months.  This  fact  generally  entails  further  consequences 
because,  apart  from  the  student's  success  at  the  next 
stage  in  his  career  being  imperilled  by  his  having  to  give 
up  some  time  to  restudying  the  subjects  in  which  he  has 
failed,  the  majority  of  Examining  Boards  insist  upon  a 
definite  interval  elapsing  between  a  student  passing  one 
examination  and  his  presenting  himself  for  that  which 
should  follow  it.  For  instance,  the  Conjoint  Board  of 
England  demands  that  at  least  twelve  months  must  pass 
between  success  at  the  examination  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology,  and  that  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  Then, 
again,  many  Boards  refuse  to  recognize  lectures  and 
classes  which  have  been  attended  at  a  date  anterior  to 
that  at  which  the  student  has  passed  the  requisite  exami- 
nation in  earlier  subjects.  Failure  at  an  examination  may 
thus  not  only  mean  deferment  of  the  date  of  examina- 
tions, but  deferment  of  the  commencement  of  the 
student's  study  of  certain  subjects.  It  is  thus  exceedingly 
easy  for  a  student  to  fail  to  qualify  in  five  years,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  probably  the  majority  of  students  take 
longer  than  that  period.  Nevertheless,  every  student 
should  start  his  career  in  the  belief  that  he  will  complete 
his  work  in  the  minimum  period  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  in  speaking  of  the  minimum  period,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  that  time  is  only  sufficient  to  gain 
a  registrable  qualification,  such  as  a  Bachelorship  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  or  a  diploma  of  one  of  the  Royal 
Colleges.  These  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
general  practice  or  for  entering  the  Services,  etc.,  but  those 
who  wish  to  take  a  higher  qualification,  for  Instance,  the 
F.R.C.S.Eng.,  must  prolong  their  work  for  another  year 
or  more.  So,  too,  must  they  who  desire  to  convert 
their  Bachelorship  into  an  M.D.,  If  doing  so  entails  further 
formal  examination.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  for  at 
some  universities  the  M.D.  is  obtainable  on  presentation 
of  a  thesis  when  the  Bachelor  has  attained  a  certain  age  and 
has  practised  his  profession  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
However,  a  Btudent's  career  proper  may  be  considered, 
perhaps,  to  have  ended  at  the  time  he  obtains  his  first 
registrable  qualification,  for  while  preparing  himself  for 
any  further  tests  he  can,  and  usually  does,  hold  some 
junior  appointment  which,  more  or  less,  covers  his 
expenses. 

The  Xormal  Course.— In  conclusion  it  may  be  convenient 
to  sketch  the  general  fashion  in  which  the  student  will 
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pass  his  five  years  or  more,  bat  discussion  of  this  need 
not  be  prolonged,  because  once  a  student  has  entered 
at  a  school,  and  decided  at  what  degrees  or  diplomas  he 
wishen  to  aim,  the  dean  of  the  school  will  guide  his  steps 
in  every  particular. 

Whatever  the  precise  final  goal,  the  path  thereto  Is  in 
all  cases  identical  in  broad  outline.  Practically  it  is 
divided  into  three  stages,  the  conclusion  of  each  being 
marked  by  an  appropriate  examination.  In  the  first 
stage  the  student  acquires  a  more  or  less  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  preliminary  sciences,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
biology;  in  the  second  he  studies  anatomy  and  physiology; 
and  the  third  he  devotes  to  the  real  work  of  his  future 
lifa,  medicine  and  surgery  and  their  branches.  During 
each  of  these  stages  the  student  must  attend  not  less  than 
the  prescribed  number  of  lectures  and  classes  to  ensure 
getting  "  signed  up''  in  the  subjects  of  the  stage,  and  do  a 
certain  amount  of  practical  work.  As  for  the  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  stages,  these  are  known  by  different  titles 
by  different  examining  bodies,  but  "  preliminary  science," 
l;  intermediate,"  and  "  final  "  are  in  common  use.  Some 
bodies  demand  that  the  student  should  pass  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  one  stage  at  one  time ;  others  allow  the  candidate 
to  present  himself  in  each  of  the  subjects  separately,  thus 
multiplying  the  actual  number  of  examinations  but  limit- 
ing their  scope.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  licensing  bodies  as  to  the  length  of 
each  stage,  but  practically  all  demand  that  the  second 
shall  be  longer  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the 
second.  By  the  length  of  the  allotted  stage  the  candidate 
may  gauge  the  comparative  importance  the  licensing  body 
attaches  to  the  subjects  within  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
tests  it  will  impose,  and  he  may  feel  certain  that  the  time 
allotted  is  none  too  much. 

In  any  case  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  student  to  get 
through  his  first  two  stages  as  quickly  as  his  abilities 
and  the  regulations  will  allow  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  he  should 
have  completed  the  first  stage  by  the  end  of  his  first  year, 
and  the  second  stage  not  later  than  the  end  of  his  third 
year.  He  will  then  have  two  years  in  which  to  prepare 
for  his  final  examination,  and  it  will  prove  a  very 
crowded  period,  for  he  has  to  get  into  it  not  only  medicine 
and  surgery  proper,  but  many  other  allied  subjects,  such 
as  midwifery,  pathology  and  bacteriology,  forensic  medi- 
cine, gynaecology,  therapeutics,  and  many  others.  In  the 
first  of  the  final  two  years  he  should  complete  his  formal 
lectures,  and  thus  have  the  fifth  year  at  his  disposal  for 
entirely  practical  work  and  private  study;  during  these 
two  years,  too,  he  will  really  take  part  in  the  work  of  his 
hospitals  by  holding  clerkships  and  dresserships  in  the 
wards  and  out-patient  department  for  the  periods  laid 
down  by  th?  licensing  bodies.  Then  at  length,  after 
perhaps  a  few  weeks  of  special  coaching,  he  will  be  ready 
to  present  himself  for  his  final  examination,  which  the 
regulations  of  most  bodies  will  allow  him  to  divide  into 
two  or  more  parts.  The  final  examination  passed  in  its 
entirety,  he  will  be  able  to  claim  registration  as  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  at  the  hands  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  and  become  an  independent  personage.  There 
is  still  room  for  him  to  continue  a  student's  career  if  he 
will,  for,  apart  from  the  higher  qualifications  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  it  may  seem  to  him  worth 
while  to  devote  time  to  acquiring  greater  knowledge  of 
some  particular  branch  of  medicine,  such  as  ophthal- 
mology or  laryngology,  or  to  undergo  the  courses  of  study 
necessary  to  obtain  a  diploma  of  special  proficiency  in 
questions  of  public  health  or  In  tropical  medicine, 
accounts  of  which  are  given  on  pages  606  and  607  of  this 
Issue.  Points  such  as  these,  however,  the  student  will  be 
fully  capable  of  deciding  for  himself  when  he  has  reached 
the  stage  to  which  our  account  has  now  brought  him. 

The  next  matters  to  be  considered,  then  fore,  are  the 
requirements  in  detail  of  the  different  licensing  bodies, 
und  what  they  effer  in  the  way  of  degrees  and  diplomas. 
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The  professional  degrees   conferred   bv   this  University 
are  those  of   Bachelor  of   Medicine   (B.MA    P.i  chel  >v  of 
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Medicine.1  On  receiving  the  B.M.  the  candidate  is 
entitled  to  registration  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  it  and  the  B.Ch.  may  be 
obtained  in  six  or  seven  years  from  matriculation.  Before 
receiving  either,  however,  the  candidate  must  have  taken 
a  degree  in  Arts  (B. A.),  for  which  three  years' residence 
within  the  University  is  necessary.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  deferment  of  professiocal  study 
for  that  period;  for  some  of  the  subjects  chesen  for 
the  final  stage  of  the  Arts  course  may  be  the  same  as 
those  in  which  examinations  would  in  any  case  have  to  be 
passed  for  the  medical  degrees. 

The  B.A.  Degree. 

A  candidate  may  obtain  the  B.A.  degree  in  either  of  the 
following  ways: 

(a)  By  passing  Responsions  (or  one  of  the  Examina- 
tions which  are  accepted  as  equivalent);  Moderations,  a 
Scripture  Examination,  or  in  the  event  of  a  candidate 
objecting,  an  examination  in  some  substituted  book;  and 
the  Final  Pass  School  in  three  subjects,  two  of  which  may 
be  the  same  as  two  in  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in 
Natural  Science. - 

(fi)  By  passing  Responsions ;  an  additional  subject  in 
Responsions,  the  Scripture  Examination ;  some  of  the 
Preliminary  Examinations  in  the  Natural  Science  School,3 
or  the  Preliminary  Examination  and  the  School  of  Juris- 
prudence, or  the  Honour  School  of  Mathematics  in  the 
First  Public  Examination  ;  and  one  of  the  Final  Honour 
Examinations. 

Responsions  and  the  additional  subject  may  be  passed 
before  a  candidate  isa  member  of  the  University;3  Modera- 
tions and  Scripture  can  be  passed  in  or  after  the  second 
term  ;  the  Final  Pass  School  may  be  taken  any  time  after 
Moderations;  a  Final  Honour  School  may  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  within  the  fourth  academical  year — 
that  is,  twelve  or  sixteen  terms  respectively ;  the  Pre- 
liminary Examinations  of  the  Natural  Science  School  may 
be  taken  as  soon  as  Responsions  have  been  passed. 

Professional  Degrees. 

To  obtain  the  B.M. ,  B.Ch.  degrees  the  candidate  must 
first  pass  in  four  of  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Examination  of  the  Natural  Science  School,  namely, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  and  Botany. 

He  then  has  two  further  examinations  to  pass,  the  First 
B.M.  and  the  Final  Examination.  TheEe  take  place  twice 
a  year  on  the  Thursday  of  the  eighth  week  of  Michaelmas 
and  Trinity  terms.  A  candidate  at  the  First  M.B.  is 
examined  in  Human  Anatomy,  Materia  Medlca,  aDd 
Pharmacy,  and  also  Physiology  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
unless  he  has  previously  taken  a  first  cr  second  class  in 
these  subjects.  Once  passed  this  examination  he  can,  on 
production  of  certain  certificates,  be  examined  as  soon  as 
he  please3  in  Pathology,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hygiene 
(subjects  of  the  final  examination),  but  ear  not  present 
himself  for  the  remaining  subjects — Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  Midwifery — until  the  twenty-fourth  term  from  the 
date  of  his  matriculation,  and  he  must  take  all  the  three 
subjects  at  orie  and  the  same  time. 

D.M.  and  M.C11.  Degrees. 

A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  who  wishes  to  proceed  to  the 
M.D.  must  have  entered  his  thirty- ninth  term  and  present 
a  dissertation  for  approval  by  the  appointed  examiners. 
If  a  candidate  for  the  M.Ch.,  he  must  have  entered  his 
twenty- seventh  term  and  pass  an  examination  which  is 
held  in  June. 

Teaching. 

The  several  Colleges  provide  their  undergraduate  mem- 
bers with  tutors  for  all  examinations  up  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  In  addition,  the  University  provides  certain 
courses  of  Instruction,  including  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  work  which  cover  ail  the  subjects  of  the 
PieliminaTy  Examination  and  First  M.B. ,  and  in  part  those 
of  the  Final  Examination. 

Srnoi  u;smps. 
The  several  CoI'okci  grant  scholarships  of  £80  n  year,  tenable  tor 
four  years,  lu  N»tuiat  Science,  Cheml  try,   Physics,    ind    B 

'  »co  pav*  fc.07. 

» The  four  mbjects  ol  the  Wfdlcal  Prd  mlnary  T<  xamiDations  are 
four  of  I  no  subjects  in  the  Natural  Selette*  Preliminary,  ari  1  can  bo 

coini'i.  r<'  ii-    ton;  ions. 

'  '■!•    i  »        lp  18  constituted  atl  >o,  aDd  07  becoming  a 
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Exhibitions  of  varying  v»]ne  are  also  awarded  in  these  subjects. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  College  tutors.  A 
Kadclifle  Travelling  Fellowship  of  £200  a  year,  tenable  for  three  years, 
is  conferred  annually  ;  candidates  must  have  taken  the  B.M.  degree. 
.V  Philip  Walker  Studentship  in  Pathology  of  £20.1  a  year,  tenable  for 
two  years,  is  awarded  biennially  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
in  Pathology,  as  also  the  Rolleston  Memorial  Prize,  of  the  value  of  £70, 
for  research  in  Natural  Science  (including  Pathology). 

Fee/.— An  annual  fee  of  £2  is  paid  to  the  University  for 
the  first  four  years,  being  reduced  to  £1  when  the  B.A.  has 
been  taken.  For  the  degrees  the  fees  are  the  B.A.,  £7  10s. ; 
the  B.M.  and  B.Ch.,  £14  ;  the  D.M.,  £25  :  the  M  Oh.,  £12. 
College  fees  varying  in  amount  are  paid  for  the  first  four 
years  of  membership  and  in  taking  degrees.  Tuition  fees 
ran  from  £21  to  £30.  The  minimum  annual  cos',  of  living 
duriog  the  four  University  terms  may  be  regarded  as  not 
less  than  £120. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  professional  degrees  given  by  this  University  are 
those  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M  B.)  and  Bachelor  of 
Surgery  (B.C.),  which  entitle  the  possessor  to  admission 
to  the  Bec/ister  by  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  the 
higher  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of 
Surgery.  It  also  grants  diplomas  in  State  Medicine  and 
Tropical  Medicine  to  persons  who  are  registered  medical 
practitioners  but  not  necessarily  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity.' A  candidate  for  the  M.B.,  Ch.B.  degrees  need 
not  possess  a  degree  in  Arts  ;  It  is  sufficient  if  he  has 
passed  the  Previous  Examination  or  some  other  examina- 
tion accepted  by  the  Uni versify  as  its  equivalent. 

Professional  Examinations. 

To  obtain  the  MB.  the  candidate  must  pass  three 
examinations,  which  take  place  twice  a  year,  in  Michael- 
mas and  Easter  terms  ;  those  who  are  finally  successful 
receive  the  B.C.  degree  without  further  examination. 

First  M.B  — This  comprises  (I)  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
(2)  Elementary  Biology.  The  two  parts  may  be  taken 
together  or  separately.  In  either  case  the  candidate 
before  admission  to  examination  must  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  in  respect  of  the  Previous  Examination  end 
be  duly  "  signed  up  '  as  regards  chemistry ;  that  is, 
present  certificates  showing  that  he  has  pursued  certain 
prescribed  courses  cf  instruction  on  the  subject. 

Second  M.B. — This  examination,  which  cannot  be  passed 
until  the  first  examination  has  been  completed,  deals 
with  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Tne  candidate 
must  be  signed  up  in  both  subjects  and  have  dissected 
for  six  months. 

Third  M.B. — This  is  divided  into  two  parts,  to  neither  of 
which  is  the  candidate  admitted  until  he  has  passed  the 
examinations  previously  mentioned.  A  candidate  for  the 
first  part,  which  deals  with  pharmacology  and  general 
pathology,  must  be  signed  up  in  tnese  subjects  and  have 
attended  the  practice  of  a  recognized  hospital  for  six 
months. 

Before  admission  to  the  second  part  the  candidate  must 
have  completed  five  years  of  medical  study  and  be  duly 
signed  up  in  all  subjects.  He  must  also  possess  certifi- 
cates showing  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  recommenda- 
tions as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  respecting  vaccination,  midwifery,  post-mortem 
examinations,  and  practical  hospital  work,  etc.  He  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  all  three  sections 
together,  namely.  (1)  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
(2)  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  (3)  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  or  take  any  two  first  and  the  third  later. 

Act  for  the  M.B. — Before  receiving  his  degree,  a  candi- 
date who  has  been  successful  at  the  Final  MB.  has  to  write 
a  thesis.  This  he  reads  in  public  on  an  assigned  day,  and 
is  then  questioned  concerning  it  and  other  subjects  of 
medicine  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine.  If 
approved  at  this  test  he  is  then  certified  as  having  "  kept 
the  Act  "  satisfactorily,  and  in  cue  course  receives  his 
degree. 

The  Higher  Degrees. 

The  M.D.  degree  may  be  taken  by  an  M.B.  of  three 
years'  standing  after  keeping  a  further  Act  and  writing  a 
short  extemporary  essay,  in  which  he  may  deal  at  his 
choice  with  either  Medicine,  Physiology,  Pathology,  or 
State  Medicine.  The  M.O.  degree  may  be  granted  to  a 
candidate  who  has  qualified  for  the  B.C.  at  least  three 
»  See  page,  607  aud  Cj;. 


years  previously ;  he  is  then  examined  in  Pathology, 
Surgery,  Surgical  Anatomy,  and  Surgical  Operations,  or 
submits  books  or  writings  of  his  own  which  constitute 
original  and  meritorious  contributions  to  the  science  and 
art  of  surgery. 

Fees. 
In  addition  to  college  fees,  tutorial  fees,  and  the 
expenses  of  living,  the  following  examination  fees  are 
payable:— First  M.B.,  £2  2s.;  Second  M.B.,  £2  2s.;  Third 
M.B.,  £3  3s.  A  student  who  has  passed  in  two  of  the 
subjects  of  the  second  part  of  the  Third  M.B.  only  pays 
£2  2s.  on  admission  or  readmission  to  the  examination  in 
the  third  subject.  For  schedules  referring  to  the  examina- 
tions, lists  of  schools  recognized  by  the  University,  snd 
other  information,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
University  Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  London,  as 
now  constituted,  the  degrees  obtainable  In  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Master  of  Surgery,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  six  different 
branches. 

All  students  of  theUniversity.it  is  to  be  remembered, 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  Internal  students  and 
External  students.  An  internal  student  is  OEe  who, 
having  matriculated  at  the  University,  or  otherwise 
obtained  registration  as  an  undergraduate,  is  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  University  in  a  School 
or  Schools,  or  under  one  or  more  of  the  Teachers,  of  the 
University.  An  external  student  is  an  undergraduate 
who  is  pursuing  his  education  in  some  other  way. 

The  standard  of  education  required  from  those  who 
present  themselves  for  degrees,  whether  as  internal  or 
external  students,  is,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  ;  but 
the  regulations  which  affect  them  differ  to  some  extent. 
The  information  which  hereinafter  follows  applies  to  those 
who  propose  to  proceed  to  medical  degrees  as  internal 
students,  and  who  have  not  yet  commenced  their  work. 
Those  who  propose  to  study  elsewhere  than  at  one  of  the 
constituent  schools  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  should  obtain  the  regulations  which  apply  to 
them  from  the  External  Registrar.  There  are  a  few  condi- 
tions under  which  exemption  may  be  obtained  from 
examination  in  certain  subjects,  or  the  intervals  between 
examination  abbreviated,  but  to  the  vast  majority  of 
students  they  have  no  application. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  can  a  degree  a'ter  examination  be  granted  to 
any  one  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  date  at  which 
he  passed  the  matriculation  examination  or  obtained 
registration  in  some  other  way,  and  ttiat  Extsrnal  students 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  must  pass  not  less  than  five 
years  in  professional  study  subsequent  to  matriculation, 
unless  they  are  registered  medical  practitioners  of  a  certain 
age  and  standing.  Four  of  those  years  must  be  passed 
after  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  Part  I,  at 
one  or  more  of  the  medical  institutions  or  schools  at  home 
and  abroad  recognized  by  the  University  for  the  purpose ; 
and  one  year  at  least  of  those  years  must  be  passed  at  one 
of  the  schools  situated  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  normal  course  of  an  Internal  student  of  medicine  is 
as  follows  :  After  matriculation  he  pursues  approved 
courses  of  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  goes  up  for  the  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  Examination  (Part  I).  This  passed, 
he  goes  up  at  the  end  of  six  months  for  the 
Examination  in  Organic  Chemistry,  known  as  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  Part  II.  The  rest 
of  the  second  and  third  years  he  spends  on 
approved  courses  of  Anatomy.  Physiology,  and  Pharma- 
cology, including  Materia  Medicaand  Pharmacy,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  his  third  year  as  a  medical  student,  presents 
himself  for  the  Intermediate  Examination.  The  next 
two  years  he  devotes  to  approved  courses  of  Instruction  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  J\  omen, 
Pathology,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hjgiene,  and  at  the 
end  of  bis  fifth  year  he  is  elieible  to  present  himself  for 
the  final  examination  for  the  M.B.,  B.S.  degree,  success  in 
which  will  entitle  him  to  registration  as  a  qualified  prac- 
titioner. This  five  years'  coarse,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
prolonged  by  failure  at  any  stage,  as  there  is  a  minimum 
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space  of  time  fixed  between  passing  one  examination  and 
attempting  the  next. 

The  Matricul ition  Examination  (see  Note  p.  569)  takes 
place  three  times  in  each  year — namely,  in  the  mouths  of 
January,  June  (or  July),  and  September.  Application  for 
admission  to  it  must  be  made  on  a  special  form  about  six 
weeks  beforehand,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  that  the  candidate  will  have  completed  his  six- 
teenth year  at  the  date  on  which  the  examination  com- 
mences. It  is  a  written  examination,  but  the  examiners  are 
not  precluded  from  putting  viva  voce  questions  to  candidates 
if  they  should  think  fit.  To  pass  the  examination  candidates 
mu9t  show  a  competent  knowledge  of  five  subjects,  of 
which  one  must  be  English  (one  paper  of  three  hours), 
another  Elementary  Mathematics  (two  papers  of  three 
hours  each),  and  a  third  either  Latin  or  Elementary 
Mechanics  or  Elementary  Physics  (Heat,  Light,  and 
Sound),  or  Elementary  Chemistry  or  Elementary  Botany. 
The  other  two  may  be  selected  from  any  of  those  in  the 
following  list,  except,  of  course,  those  in  which  the  can- 
didate may  have  already  been  examined.  LTnless  Latin 
has  already  been  taken,  one  of  them  must  be  a  language — 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Arabic,*  Sanscrit,* 
Spanish,*  Portuguese,*  Italian,*  Hebrew,*  Chinese,  Ancient 
History,  Logic,  Modern  History,  Physical  and  General 
Geography,  History  and  Geography  (which  cannot  be  taken 
as  well  as  either  of  the  two  pre  ceding),  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Mathematics  (more  advanced  than 
in  the  compulsory  examination),  Elementary  Mechanics, 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Elementary  Biology  (Botany), 
Elementary  Biology  (Zoology),*  Elementary  Physics  (Heat, 
Light,  and  Sound,  or  Electricity  and  Magnetism).  Candi- 
dates who  desire  to  be  examined  in  the  subject  against 
which  an  asterisk  is  affixed  must  give  at  least  two  months' 
notice.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  pub- 
lished in  two  lists,  a  first  division  and  a  second  division. 
Communications  concerning  this  examination  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal  of  the  University. 

The  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  Part  I,  takes 
place  twice  in  each  year,  commencing  en  the  third  Monday 
in  January  and  on  the  second  Monday  in  July.  It  consists 
cf  two  papers  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  two  in  Biology, 
and  two  in  Physic?,  and  there  are  practical  examinations 
in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology, 
not  exceeding  three  hours  in  any  one  subject ;  examiners 
are  also  at  liberty  to  test  candidates  viva  voce.  A  stuieiit 
must  present  himsell  for  examination,  either  in  ail  of  the 
three  subjects  together,  or  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 
together,  or  in  Biology  alone.  It  in  a  pass  examination 
only,  and  the  list  of  successful  candidates  is  published  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names. 

Ths  Preliminary  Scientific  Examination,  Part  II,  takes 
place  twice  a  year,  namely,  in  January  and  July.  It 
should  be  passed  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  study,  but  cannot  be  passed  within  six  months  of 
the  passing  of  Part  I  of  the  same  examination.  It  is 
a  pass  examination,  and  consists  of  a  three  hours' paper  in 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  three  hours'  practical  work,  the 
examiners  being  at  liberty  also  to  test  any  candidate  by 
viva  voce  questione. 

The  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine  tikes  place 
twice  a  year,  commencing  on  the  third  Monday  in 
January  and  the  first  Monday  in  July.  Candidates  must 
have  passed  Part  I  of  the  Preliminary  Beietttifil  Lxamina- 
tion  at  least  two  years  and  Part  II  at  least  one  year 
previously.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pharmacology.  In  Anatomy  there  will 
be  two  papers,  dissection,  and  an  oral  examination.  In 
Physiology,  two  papers  and  a  practical  examination  not 
exceeding  six  hours  in  length,  which  will  include  the 
preparation  and  identification  of  histological  specimens, 
and  the  performance  of  simple  esperimants  ilUmraiiDg 
points  ia  physiology  and  elementary  physiological 
chemistry.  In  Pharmacology  there  will  be  one  paper 
and  an  oral  examination,  which  may  Include  recognition 
of  the  us  -re  imp  ■•  taut  substances  in  the  Britith  i'/iarma- 
aopaBta.  It  is  a  pass  examination,  and  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  will  be  published  in  alphabetical 
;>utany  subjects  In  which  a  candidate  may  have 
distinguished  himself  will  be  appended  to  his  muk  U  be 
has  passed  in  ail  the  aubj  -cts  at  onB  time.  Ctudidates 
who  have  failed  in  one  suoject  only  at  this  examination 
may  offer  themselves  for  re-examination  in  that  subject, 
if  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  examiners.    Three  scholar- 


ships, one  of  the  value  of  £40  in  Anatomy,  another  of  the 
same  amount  in  Physiology,  and  one  of  £30  in  Pharmaco- 
logy, may  be  awarded  by  the  examiners  to  any  candidate 
who,  having  passed  the  whole  of  the  examination  at  one 
time,  has  been  awarded  marks  of  distinction  in  one  or 
more  subjects ;  as  a  rule,  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  income  of  more  than  one  scholarship  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Pinal  M.B.,  B.S.  Examination  takes  place  twice  a 
year,  commencing  on  the  last  Monday  in  October  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted 
to  this  examination  unless  he  has  completed  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  in  the  schedule  or  within  two  academic 
years  from  the  date  of  passing  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion in  anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  Medicine  (including 
Therapeutics  and  Mental  Diseases),  Pathology,  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Hygiene.  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women.  The  subjects  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which  shall  comprise  Medicine, 
Pathology,  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene ;  and  the 
other  Surgery  and  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women. 
Either  group  may  be  taken  first  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate,  or  the  groups  may  be  taken  together.  The 
examination  in  Medicine  will  consist, of  (a)  two  papers 
each  of  three  hours'  duration,  (J>)  a  viva  voce  examina- 
tion on  eases,  (c)  an  examination  of  a  patient  with  a 
written  report  on  the  case,  and  (d)  an  oral  examination  on 
the  whole  subject.  In  Pathology  there  will  be  a  paper,  a 
viva  voce,  and  a  practical  examination  in  clinical  labora- 
tory work,  while  in  Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene  there 
will  be  a  paper  and  an  oral  examination. 

In  Surgery  there  are  (a)  two  papers,  each  of  three  hoars' 
duration,  one  on  Surgery  and  tne  other  on  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy 8nd  Pathology,  (6)  a  clinical  examination  on  cases, 
and  (c)  an  oral  examination  on  Surgical  Pathology, 
(d)  another  on  Surgical  Appliances  and  Surface  Marking. 
In  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  there  will  be  one 
paper  and  a  viva  voce.  Only  candidates  who  show  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  comprising  a  group 
will  be  passed.  There  will  be  no  separate  examination 
held  for  honours,  but  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
the  names  will  be  divided  into  an  honours  list  and  a  pass 
list,  in  each  of  which  the  names  will  be  placed  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Only  those,  however,  who  have  passed  the 
whole  examination  at  one  time  will  be  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  honours  list.  In  this  list  the  subjects  in  vhieh 
they  have  distinguished  themselves  will  be  appended  to 
the  names  of  the  successful  candidates.  The  examiners 
will  be  empowered  to  recommend  the  award  of  a  Univer- 
sity Medal  to  the  candidate  who  has  most  distinguished 
himself  in  the  whole  examination. 

A  diploma  under  the  seal  of  the  University,  con- 
stituting a  licence  to  practise,  will  be  delivered  to  each 
candidate  when  he  has  passed  in  both  groups  of  the 
examination. 

Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is 
held  twice  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Mondays 
in  December  and  July.  Every  candidate  must  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  MP...  B  S.  of  this  L'ni- 
vtspity  unless  he  became  M.B.  before  May,  1904.  Candi- 
dates may  present  themselves  for  examination  in  any  one 
of  the  following  branches :  (1)  Medicine,  (2)  PEthoiogy. 
(3)  Mental  Diseases,  (4)  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
(5)  State  Medicine,  (5)  Tropical  Medicine;  and.  ii  they 
wish,  may  pass  also  in  another  branch  at  a  subsequent 
examination.  Candidates  for  Branches  1  to  4  who  have 
taken  honours  at  the  M.B.,  B.S.  Examination  in  the 
I  in  which  thi-y  present  themselves  fir  the  M.D. 
or  who.  subsequently  to  takiim  the  ."■!  EL,  I  .s.,have 
conducted  a  piece  of  original  work  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  University,  or  have  had  such  exceptional 
experience  isi  the  branch  in  which  they  present  themselves 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  University,  may  present  them- 
selves for  the  M.D.  examination  one  year  after  taking 
their  Bachelor's  decree.  Other  candidates  must  show 
that  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  M.B.,  B.S.  not  less 
than  two  years  previously;  and  as  regards  candidates 
in  Branches  1  to  4  either  that  they  have  held  for 
at  least  six  months  a  resident  or  non- resident  medical 
appoisitment  at  a  hospital  approved  for  this  purpose, 
or  that  they  have  been  in  qualified  practice  for  not  less 
than  five  years,  or  that  as  regards  Branches  2  and  0  they 
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have  held  in  the  one  ease  a  pathological  and  in  the  other 
an  asylum  appointment  in  an  institution  approved  by 
the  University.  In  each  examination  for  the  M.D.  in 
Branches  1  to  4  there  will  be  (1)  two  papers  on  the  special 
subject  of  the  branch  ;  (2)  a  Clinical  Examination  ;  (3)  an 
essay  to  be  written  on  one  of  two  given  subjects  connected 
with  the  branch.  In  Branch  1  there  will  also  be  a  paper 
on  Pathology,  and  in  Branches  2,  3,  and  4  a  paper  in 
Medicine,  while  in  Branch  2  a  Laboratory  Examination 
will  be  substituted  for  the  Clinical  Examination  held  in 
the  other  branches. 

The  regulations  concerning  candidates  in  Branch  5 
(State  Medicine)  and  Branch  6  (Tropical  Medicine)  will 
he  found  in  their  appropriate  place  s  in  the  articles  devoted 
to  these  subjects  (page  607  and  page  634). 

Master  of  Surgery. 

The  examination  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  Surgery 
will  take  place  twice  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the 
same  dates  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  general  regulations 
already  quoted  with  regard  to  the  M.D.  will  practically 
apply  to  it,  surgery  being  substituted  for  medicine.  In 
addition,  the  candidate  must  produce  evidence  that  he  has 
held  a  surgical  appointment  at  an  approved  institution  for 
at  least  six  months.  The  examination  will  consistof  (1)  two 
papers  on  Surgery  (one  of  which  may  be  a  case  for  com- 
mentary) ;  (2)  an  essay  to  be  written  on  one  of  two  subjects 
which  may  be  selected  from  any  branch  of  surgery ; 
(3)  two  papers  on  Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgical 
Anatomy;  (4)  a  Clinical  examination;  (5)  operations  on 
the  dead  body  ;  (6)  an  oral  examination  at  the  discretion 
of  the  examiners.  Competent  knowledge  :n  every  subject 
of  the  examination  must  be  shown  in  order  to  pass. 

For  the  M.S.  degree  and  all  branches  of  the  M.D.  a 
candidate  is  at  liberty  to  forward  a  thesis  or  copies  of 
published  works  embodying  the  result  cf  independent 
research  in  the  subject  in  which  he  presents  himself  for 
a  degree  and  also  eny  printed  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  professional  knowledge  published  either 
separate  or  conjointly.  If  the  examiners  consider  such 
thesis  or  works  of  sufficient  merit  they  are  empowered  to 
exempt  a  candidate  both  from  the  practical  and  written 
part  of  the  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  the 
M.D.  in  Pathology,  but  from  the  written  examination  only 
'n  the  case  of  other  candidates.  They  also  have  power 
to  award  a  University  medal  to  the  candidate  who  at 
the  examination  in  aDy  branch  passes  with  most 
distinction. 

Fees. 

For  Jfatriculation. — £2  for  each  entry. 

Preliminary  Scientific  Examination. — Part  I :  £5  for  each 
entry  to  the  whole  examination,  and  £2  for  each  subject 
when  less  than  the  whole  examination  is  taken  at  one 
time.  Part  II:  No  fee  for  first  entry,  £2  for  each 
subsequent  one. 

Intermediate  Examination. — £10  for  each  entry  to  the 
whole  examination,  and  £5  for  re-examination  in  one 
subject. 

M.B.,  B  S.  Examination.— £10  for  each  entry  to  the  whole 
examination,  and  £5  for  examination  or  re- examination  in 
either  group. 

M.D.  end  M.S.  Examinations—  £20,  and  £10  on  re- 
examination. 

Note.— There  are  a  certain  number  of  high  standard  exami- 
nations held  by  various  authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
the  Sennte  regards  as  the  equivalent  of  its  own  matriculation 
examination,  and  those  who  can  show  that  they  have  passed 
them  are  admitted  to  registration  as  internal  or  external 
students  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  of  £2.  Appendix 
II  to  the  Matriculation  Regulations  should  be  consulted  on  this 
point. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM. 
To  its  own  graduates,  who  may  be  of  either  sex,  this 
University  grants  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine  CM.B.  and  M.D.)  and  Bachelor  and  3Iaster  of 
Surgery  (B.S.  and  M.S.);  it  also  giants  special  degrees 
and  diplomas  in  State  Medicine.1  To  become  a  graduate, 
however,  at  the  University  it  Is  not  necessary  to  pass  the 
major  portion  of  the  five  years'  curriculum  within  its 
precincts,  er  even  to  commence  that  period  by  matricula- 
tion. It  Is  eufEeien!:.  if  before  he  presents  himself  for  his 
final  examination  the  candidate  has  passed  at  least  one 
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year  in  study  at  the  University  of  Durham  College  of 
Medicine,  including  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Infirmary  in  the  same  city.  The  earlier  examinations 
may  be  passed  while  a  student  elsewhere,  but  not  less 
than  a  year  must  elapse  between  the  time  that  the 
student  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  I  :iiv>  rsity  as 
regards  matriculation  and  his  presenting  himself  for  the 
Final  M.B.,  B.S.  Examination. 

Matriculation. 
The  University  has  its  own  matriculation  examination, 
but  accepts  the  following  as  an  equivalent : 

.1  degree  in  Arts  of  any  university  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  Examination  for  Responsions  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

The  Previous  Examination  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  or  the  School  Leaving 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Joint  Board  of  the 
Scottish  Universities. 

The  Joint  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester,  the  University  of  Liverpool,  the 
University  of  Leeds,  and  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

The  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham. 

The  Senior  Local  Examination  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  provided  the  subjects  required  by  the  University  ara 
Included. 

The  Senior  Local  Examination,  with  Honours,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  provided  the  subjects  required  by  the  University 
are  included. 

In  addition,  those  who  have  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  as  regards  general  educa- 
tion, by  some  test  other  than  one  of  the  above,  will  be 
exempted  from  matriculation,  provided  that  they  satisfy 
the  Durham  examiners  in  any  three  of  the  subjects  set 
the  Durham  Matriculation  Examination,  and  providedt 
one  of  these  at  least  is  a  language  other  than  English. 

Professional  Examinations. 

There  are  four  professional  examinations  for  the  M.B., 
B.S.  degree.  They  are  held  twice  a  year,  in  March  and 
July.  The  first  deals  with  elementary  anatomy  and 
biology, chemistry, and  physics;  the  second  with  anatomy, 
physiology,  therapeutics,  and  pharmacology;  the  third  with 
pathology,  medical  jurisprudence,  public  health,  and  ele- 
mentary bacteriology.  At  the  final  M.B.,  B.S.  the  candi- 
date is  examined  in  medicine  and  clinical  and  psycho- 
logical medicine;  surgeiy  and  clinical  surgery;  midwifery, 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

M.D. — A  Bachelor  of  Medicine  who  wishes  to  proceed 
to  this  higher  degree  must  be  of  at  least  two  years'  stand- 
ing, and  satisfy  the  University  that  he  knows  either  Greek 
or  German.  He  then  submits  a  typewritten  thesis  dealing 
with  original  work  or  observation  of  his  own,  and  is 
examined  in  its  subject.  If  the  candidate  is  not  an  M.B. 
of  the  University,  he  must  be  a  practitioner  of  fifteen 
years'  standing  and  submit  to  special  tests.2 

B.S. — A  candidate  for  this  degree  must  have  passed 
the  examination  for  the  M.B.  of  the  University,  and  have 
attended  courses  on  operative  surgery  and  regional 
anatomy.  He  must  then  perform  operations  011  the  dead 
bedy  before  the  examiners. 

M.S. — Candidates  for  this  degree  must,  like  those  for 
the  M.D,  satisfy  the  authorities  as  to  their  knowledge  of 
Greek  or  German,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice for  at  least  two  years  subsequent  to  becoming 
B  S.Durham.  They  are  submitted  to  an  examination 
which  covers  the  whole  range  of  surgical  knowledge. 

Fee?. 
The  following  fees  are  payable:  Matriculation,  or  its 
equivalent,  £1  10s. :  First,  Second,  and  Third  M.B. 
Examinations,  each  £5  ;  Final  M.B..  £10  ;  M.D.,  B.S,,  and 
M.S.,  £5  for  each  examination  and  £6  6s.  for  each  degree. 
Further  information  respecting  the  examinations  and 
degrees  may  be  obtained  from  Professor  Howden,  at  the 
University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle- 
en- Tyne.  

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY  OF  MANCHESTER. 

This    University    grants    the    four  ordinary   degrees   in 

Medicine   and   Surgery,  M.B.  and   M.D.   end   Ch.B.   and 

Ch.M. :  a  Diploma  and   Degrees  in  State  Medicine  (B.Sc. 

•  See  page  600. 
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and  Public  Health),1  and  Degrees  in  Dental  Surgery.2 
Candidates  must  pass  the  special  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion Dreac  r'bed  by  the  Faculty  o!  Medicine,  and  study  at 
the  Univeig'ty  itself  for  at  least  two  years  ot  the  five  years' 
curriculum  one  sue!)  year  bsing  subsequent  fo  success  at 
the  First  M.B.  Examination.  The  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion deals  with  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Mathematics,  (3)  the  English 
Language,  Its  literature  and  history;  (4)  two  subjects  "at 
choice,  one  of  which  must  be  a  language,  Greek,  French, 
German,  some  other  modern  language  approved  ty  the 
Joint  Board,  Elementary  Mechanics.  Chemistry, Geography, 
or  Natural  HistOTy.     It  is  held  in  July  and  September. 

Professional  Examination. 

M.B.,  Ch.B. — There  are  four  examinations  for  this 
degree.  They  must  be  passed  in  proper  order,  and  before 
admission  to  them  the  candidate  must  be  duly  signed  up 
in  the  subjects  involved.  At  all  Examinations  the  sub- 
jects, or  group3  of  subjects  prescribed,  can  re  taken 
separately  or  together,  as  the  candidate  pleases.  The  First 
M.B.  is  divided  into  (1)  Chemistry  and  Phyeies  :  (2) 
Biology — inc-luiing  Animal  and  Vegetable  Mfrphology, 
Physiology  and  Laboratory  work ;  (3)  Mateiia  Medica  and 
Practical  Pharmacy.  The  three  parts  may  be  taken 
together  it  desired  At  the  Second  M.B.  the  candidate  is 
examined  in  Anatomy  and  Physio'ogy;  at  the  Third  in 
Patholcgy,  Hygiene,  and  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 
The  final  examination  includes  Medicine,  systematic  and 
clinical  (separate  paptrs  being  given  on  mental  diseases') 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  Surgery  (systematic,  clinical,  acd 
practical),  Obststiics  and  Gynaecology,  and  Forensic 
Medicine,  and  Toxicology. 

M.D. — A  candidate  for  this  degree  must  be  an  M.B,  of 
at  leist  cne  year's  standing.  He  has  a  choice  betwem 
presenting  original  thesis  or  undergoing  a  written  and 
practical  examination  in  Medicine,  Pathology,  and  one 
other  subject. 

Ch.M. — A.  candidate  must  have  held,  since  becoming 
Ch.B.,  and  for  not  less  than  s.ix  months,  an  ap- 
pointment in  a  public  institution  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  practical  surgery,  and  produce 
certificates  as  to  having  attended  certain  courses  of 
study.  He  thfn  pisses  an  examination  which  covers  the 
general  field  of  surgery,  including  Ophthalmology  and 
Bacteriology. 

Fees. 

The  following  fees  are  payable.  Matrieula'ion,  £2;  en 
readmission,  £L  10s.  Each  MB.  Examination,  £5;  on 
readmis8ion  afr.er  failure,  £2.  M.D.,  £10.  Ch.M.,  £5  each 
for  the  examination  and  degree.  Application  for  further 
informatirn  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 
This  University  confers  the  ordinary  medical  and  surgical 
degrees— M.B  ,  Ch.B.,  M  D.,  and  Ch.M  —and  also  diplomas 
and  degrees  in  State  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  It  has  a 
plan,  too,  by  which,  extending  his  study  to  six  instead  of 
five  years,  the  M.B.,  Ch.B.  candidate  may  become  a 
Bachelor  in  Science  as  well.  For  the  M.B  ,  Ch.B.  degree 
work  done  before  registration  as  a  medical  studeit  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  is  not  recognized.  Of  the  five 
years'  curriculum,  the  first  four  must  be  spent,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  University  itself,  the  tilth  being  passed  at  any 
approved  school  or  schools.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
Senate  will  reduce  the  p'riod  o!  enforced  residence  to 
three  years  and  exempt  from  the  First  M.B.  those  who 
have  passed  elsewhere  an  examination  considered  to  be 
its  equivalent. 

All  students  in  the  medical  faculty  must  (1)  either 
matriculate  in  Mathematics,  in  Chemistry  or  Experi- 
mental Mechanics,  in  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture and  History,  and  in  Latin  and  one  other  foreign 
language;  or  (2)  show  that  they  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion deemed  an  equivalent  elsewhere.  Subject  to  certain 
provisos,  the  following  are  at  present  thus  regarded : 

(a)  The  Previous  Examination  of  tho  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. (6)  Kesronsions  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  (c)  The 
Matriculation  Examination  of  any  other  University  la  the 
United  Kingdom,  (d)  The  leavine  Certificate  (Higher)  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boards.  («)  The  Oxford  or  Carabridgo 
Junior  Local  Examinations  (First  or  Second  Class  Honours). 


1  See  p.  607. 


•  See  p.  518. 


(/)  The'  Oxford    or    Cambridge    Senior    Local    Examination 
(Honours). 

Professional  Examination. 

The  candidate  for  the  M.B. ,  Ch.B.  degrtes  has  five  exami- 
nations to  pass.  They  must  all  be  taken  in  due  order, and 
in  consideration  of  the  results  some  importance  is  attached 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  students'  class  and  their  work, 
information  as  to  which  is  supplied  to  the  examiner.  In 
the  second  and  fourth  and  final  examinations  the  candidate 
must  pass  in  all  the  prescribed  subjects  or  undergo  the 
whole  examination  again. 

First  M.B. — This  deals  with  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Elementrry  Biology  ;  it  may  be  passed  before  the  student 
commences  residence  at  the  University,  provided  the  regu- 
lations as  to  matriculation  and  registration  as  a  medical 
student  have  been  met. 

Second  M.B. — This  deals  with  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  the  student  must  pass  in  both  simultaneously. 

Third  M.B—  This  deals  with  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology, Materia  Mealca,  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 

Towtk  M.B. — This  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  the  subjects  being  Forensic  Medicine,  Toxicology, 
and  Public  Health. 

Final  M.B. — This  comprises  Medicine,  Surgery,  Mid- 
wifery. Gynaecology,  Therapeutics,  Ophthalmology,  and 
Mental  Diseases.  The  candidate,  in  addition  to  more 
ordinary  certificates,  must  be  prepaied  with  a  certificate 
showirg  that  he  has  personally  taken  notes  of  not  less 
than  six  cases  of  fever,  and  of  having  acted  as  a  pest- 
mortem  clerk  for  three  months,  and  received  special 
instruction  in  anaesthetics  and  clinical  instruction  in 
diseases  peculiar  to  women,  asylum  ward  work,  and 
ophthalmology.  The  latter  must  show  that  he  has  learned 
refraction  work.  He  also  has  to  present  to  the  examiners 
reports  diawn  up  by  himself  on  six  gynaecological  cases, 
and  certificates  tilled  up  by  himself  regarding  four  actual 
cases  of  lunacy,  and  notes  respecting  two  others. 

MD — An  ordinary  candidate  for  this  degree  must  be 
an  M.B  ,  Ch.B.  of  not  less  than  one  year's  standing.  He 
presejits  an  original  thesis  for  approval,  and  then  passes  a 
general  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  cf 
medicine.  From  the  latter  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
exempt  a  candidate  whose  thesis  is  of  exceptional  merit. 
The  regulations  respecting  the  Ch.M.  are  of  the  same 
general  character.  Subject  to  certain  requirements  a3 
regards  special  research  or  other  postgraduate  study,  the 
graduates  of  other  universities  may  obtain  the  M.D.  and 
Ch.M.  in  the  same  way  as  the  holders  of  the  Birmingham 
MB.,  Ch.B. 

Fees. 

The  fee  for  matriculation  is  £2,  and  that  for  each  of  the 
five  professional  examinations  the  same  amount.  M.B., 
Ch.B.  degree  fee,  £6 ;  M.D.  and  Ch.M.  examination,  £10 
each.  For  further  partic-ulars  application  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS. 
The  degrees  granted  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  this 
University  are  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of 
Surgery  (MB.  and  Ch.B),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D  ),  and 
Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M).  It  also  gives  a  Diploma  in 
Public  Health  and  two  Degrees  in  Dental  Surgery. 

Candidates  for  the  M.B.  must  have  attended  courses  of 
instruction  approved  by  the  University  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  two  at  least  of  such  years  having  been  passed 
in  the  University  subsequently  to  the  date  of  passing  the 
First  Examination.  They  must  also  have  matriculated  by 
satisfying  the  examiners  in  (1)  English  (language  and 
literature)  and  English  history;  (2)  Mathematics;  (3) 
Latin;  (4)  two  ol  the  following,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
language ;  («)  Greek,  (A)  French,  («)  German,  (d)  some 
other  modern  language  approved  by  the  Board,  (p)  Elemen- 
tary Mechanics  ;  (r)  Chemistry  ;  (g)  Geography  or  Natural 
History.  Exemption  from  the  examination  maybe  granted 
to  applicants  holding  certificates  of  having  passed  exami- 
nations of  a  standard  deemed  by  the  Matriculation  Board 
to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Board's  examination. 

Professional  Examinations. 

The  examinations  for  the  M.B.,  Ch.M.  number  three. 

The  first  deals  with  (l)Physics  and  Chemistry, (.2) Biology. 

In  each  subject  laboratory  work  is  included,  but  the  two 

parts  can  be  taken  separately.    For  neither  can  the  candl- 
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date  present   himself    until    after   matriculation   and   at 
least  a  year's  approved  work  in  the  subjects  indicated. 

Sscond  M.B.— Tli is  may  be  taken  in  two  parts  (a) 
Anatomy  and  PhysiolcejSj  including  practical  work  ; 
<A)  Materia  Medica  ami  Pharmacy,  including  actual  com- 
pounding of  drugs.  The  candidate's  certificates  must 
show,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  dissected  during  at 
least  five  terms. 

Final  M.B  — This,  too,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
but  for  neither  cap.  the  candidate  present  himself  until  he 
has  completed  eleven  terms  of  study.  If  divided,  he 
must  first  tike  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Toxicology,  and  Public  Health,  and  must 
pass  in  these  before  proceedirg  to  the  second  division. 
The  latter  cannot  be  taken  belore  the  end  cf  the  fifth 
year,  and  before  being  admitted  to  the  examination  in  its 
subjects  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  ordinary  certificates, 
must  produce  proof  that  be  has  received  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  gynaecology  and  in  eye,  fkin,  oral,  sad  laryngeal 
disea?^.  This  division  covers  ail  branches  of  surgery, 
medicine  (including  mental  diseases  and  diseases  of 
children)  and  obstetiics  and  gynaecology.  First  and 
Second  Class  Honours  may  be  obtained  in  tnis  division. 

M.D — A  candidate  for  this  degree  muct  be  an  M.B., 
B.Ch.  of  at  least  one  year's  standing.  He  presents  a  dis- 
sertation embodying  the  results  of  personal  observation  or 
original  research,  and,  if  this  is  approved,  passes  en 
examination  which  consists  in  the  writing  of  an  extem- 
porary essay,  and  questions  en  the  history  of  medicine 
and  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

Ch.M. — The  candidate  for  this  degree  must  have  been 
admitted  to  the  MB,  C'h.B.  not  less  than  a  year  pre- 
viously, and  during  that  time  must  have  held  for  at  least 
s;x  months  a  surgical  appointment  in  a  public  institution 
affording  full  opportunity  for  the  study  oi  practical  sur- 
gery. In  addition  he  must  have  attended  certain  special 
courses,  including  one  on  ophthalmology  and  one  on  bac- 
teriology ;  he  is  then  examined  in  the  subject  cf  surgery 
in  all  its  branches. 

Feks. 

The  Matriculation  fee  is  £2,  and  on  readmission  £1. 
For  each  of  the  other  examinations  £5,  and  £2  on  re- 
admission.  On  conferment  of  the  degree  of  Ob. M.  £5  is 
payable,  the  same  remaik  applying  to  the  M.D.  degree. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 
This  University,  besides  granting  degrees  in  Medicine 
(M.B.  and  MI).),  and  in  Surgery  (Cb.B.  and  Ch.M.)  gives 
a  degree  in  Dental  surgery-  and  also  diplomas  in  the  same 
subject,  as  well  a?  in  Tropical  Medicine,'  Public  Health, 
and  some  other  n.iucr  subjects.  For  the  degrees  no  study 
s  recognized  anterior  to  matriculation  and  registration  as 
a  medical  student. 

Matriculation. 

As  regards  Matriculation  the  University  has  its  own 
examination,  but  ac-e pts  the  tests  of  several  other  bodies 
as  its  equivalent.  These  include  the  Final  Examination 
for  Graduation  in  Arts  of  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Matriculation  of  London  University,  the 
Senior  Local  Examination  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  higher  certificate  of  the  Joint  Oxford  ard  Cambridge 
Board.  Of  the  five  years'  curriculum,  not  less  than  two 
must  be  passed  in  tbe  University  itself,  one  such  year 
being  subsequent  to  the  date  of  passing  the  First  M.B. 
examination. 

Professional  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  the  M.B.,  Ch.B.  degrees  have  three 
examinations  to  pass,  the  first  including  (1)  Chemistry, 
Inorganic  and  Organic:  (2)  Biology,  including  Zoology 
and  Botany :  (4)  Physics.  Sections  1  and  3  may  be  taken 
together  or  passed  in  conjunction  with  Section  2. 

Second  M.B. — Tills  vest  covers  (1)  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, including  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Histology, 
and  (2)  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  ;  these  two  sections 
mav  be  taken  separately. 

Final  M.B  —  This  examination  deals  with  six  subjects, 
■which  may  be  taken  all  together  or  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  including  (1)  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 
(2)  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  (3)  Forensic  Medicine 
»nd  Toxicology  and  Public  Health,  (4)  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women,  (5)  Sorgery,  (6)  Medicine,  including 

'See  page  613.  'See  page  605. 


Mental  Diseases  and  Diseases  of  Children.  Candidates 
cannot  take  any  part  of  this  examination  earlier  than  the 
fourth  winter  of  medical  study. 

M.D.  and  Ch.M. — Candidates  for  these  degrees  must 
have  received  the  B.M.  and  Ch.B.  at  least  a  year  pre- 
viously. The  M.D.  candidate  submits  an  approved  dis- 
sertation covering  original  work,  the  M.Ch.  candidate 
undergoing  an  examination  in  all  subjects  of  Surgery, 
Including  Ophthalmology.  Other  information  concerning 
tbe  diplomas  of  this  University  and  its  Medical  School 
will  be  found  on  pages  5E6.J 


UNTVERSI1Y  OF  SHEFFIELD. 
The  degrees  of  this  University  (M.B.,  Ch.B.,  and  M  D. 
and  Ch.M.)  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex.  The 
matriculation  examination  must  be  passed,  End  included 
in  it  must  be  the  subjects  required  by  the  General 
Medical  Council :  the  University  accepts  a  certain  number 
of  other  tests  as  the  equivalent  of  its  own  matriculation. 

Proffssional  Examinations. 

A  candidate  for  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  must  pro- 
duce certificates  that  he  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
21  years  on  the  day  of  graduation;  that  he  has  pursued 
the  courses  of  study  required  by  the  University  regula- 
tions during  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  sub- 
sequently to  the  date  of  his  registration  as  a  medical 
student  by  the  General  Mediral  Council,  three  of  such 
years  at  least  having  been  passed  in  the  University  and 
ore  year  at  least  having  been  passed  in  the  University 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  passing  the  first  examina- 
tion. He  or  she  has  eventually  to  pass  the  following 
examinations  in  due  order  : 

First  Examination  —  The  subjects  are  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology.    The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

(a)  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  (A)  Biology,  and  candidates 
may  pass  in  each  part  separately.  The  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examination  of  the  University  in  these  subjects  will,  on 
payment  of  the  required  additional  fee.  be  accepted  in- 
stead of  this  examination,  but  the  candidate,  after  matricu- 
lation and  registration  as  a  medical  student,  must  have 
attended  court es  of  Instruction  (lectures  and  laboratory 
work)  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  for  one  year 
each. 

Second  Examination  — The  subjects  are  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, Materia  MedUa,  and  Pharmacy.  The  examination 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  (a)  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and 

(b)  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  candidates  may 
pass  in  either  part  separately.  The  candidate  must  have 
completed  the  third  Winter  Session  of  professional  study, 
must  have  passed  the  First  Examination,  and  must  have 
attended  (1)  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  dissections  during 
two  Winter  Sessions,  and  one  Summer  Session;  (2)  lectures 
on  Physiology  during  two  Winter  Sessions,  Practical 
Physiology  during  two  Winter  Sessions,  and  Histology 
duiing  one  Summer  Session;  and  (3)  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  for  three  months. 

Final  Examination. — The  subjects  are  divided  into  two 
parts — namely  (a)  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology, 
Public  Health,  and  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  ;  and 
(b)  Medicine,  including  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, 
Mental  Diseases,  and  Diseases  of  Children,  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  and  Gynaecology.  Candidates  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  in  both  parts  on  the  same 
occasion  cr  separately,  but  Part  a  may  not  be  passed 
before  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year  of  study.  Candi- 
dates for  the  whole  examination,  or  for  Part  b,  must  have 
completed  the  fifth  year  of  study. 

M.D—  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  cf  Medicine 
must  have  passed  the  examination  fcr  the  degrees  of  M.B., 
Ch.B.,  at  least  one  year  previously,  must  present  a  thesiB 
embodying  observations  in  seme  subject  approved  by  the 
Professor  of  Medicine,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Ch.M— Candidates  for  tbe  degree  of  Master  of  Surgery 
must  have  passed  the  examination  for  the  degrees  of  M.B., 
Ch.B.,  at  least  one  year  previously,  and  must,  since  taking 
the  degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  have  held  for  not  less  than  six 
months  a  surgical  appointment  in  a  public  hospital  or 
other  public  institution,  affording  full  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  Practical  Surgery.  The  subjects  of  examination 
are  Systematic.  Clinical,  and  Operative  Surgery,  Surgical 
Anatomy,  Surgical  Pathology,  and  Bacteriology. 
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Other  information  concerning  this  University  will  be 
found  in  the  section  devoted  to  Provincial  Medical 
Schools. 


ENGLISH   MEDICAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Thebe  are  three  medical  corporations  in  England,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Royal  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  The  first  two 
combine  for  certain  purposes  to  form  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Conjoint  Board."  Details  concerning  this  body,  its 
component  colleges,  and  the  third  licensing  body  follow. 

THE  CONJOINT  BOARD. 
This  body  deals  with  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates 
for  the  Licence  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  and  for  the  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  It  prescribes  for  them  certain 
periods  of  study,  and  recommends  those  who  satisfy  it  for 
the  Licence  and  dijiloma  of  Membership  respectively.  The 
successful  candidate  is  then  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
Medical  Register  as  an  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L  R.C.P.Lond.  It 
performs  the  same  task  in  connexion  with  a  diploma  in 
State  Medicine  jointly  issued  by  the  two  Colleges  in 
question.  It  obliges  all  candidates  to  pass  one  of  a  large 
number  of  examinations  which  it  considers  satisfactory 
tests  of  general  education,  and  thereafter  to  pass  five 
years  in  professional  study  at  a  recognized  medical  school, 
allowing,  however,  six  months  to  be  spent  at  any  institu- 
tion which  may  be  recognized  by  the  Board  as  giving 
efficient  education  in  chemistry  and  physics  A  list  of 
such  institutions,  as  also  of  the  tests  accepted  in  regard 
to  general  education,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  at  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embankment. 

Professional  Examinations. 

There  are  three  examinations  for  the  Conjoint  diploma, 
or  M.R.C  S.,  L.R.O.P.,  which  are  commonly  known  as  First 
College,  Second  College,  and  Final. 

First  College. — This  examination  is  in  four  parts  : 
(1)  Chemistry,  (2)  Physics,  (3)  Elementary  Biology,  (4) 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

A  candidate  must  present  himself  for  examination  in 
Parts  I  and  II  together  until  he  has  reached  the  required 
standard  to  pass  in  both,  or  in  one  of  these  parts,  but  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  one  part  unless  he  obtains 
at  the  same  time  half  the  number  of  marks  required  to 
pass  in  the  other  part.  A  candidate  may  take  Parts  III 
and  IV  separately,  or  he  may  present  himself  for  the 
whole  examination  at  one  time. 

Before  admission  to  either  part  the  candidate  must  show 
that  he  has  undergone  certain  courses  of  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction,  but  these  courses  need  not  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year,  nor  need  they  run  concurrently, 
and  they  may  be  commenced  or  attended  before  the 
candidate  passes  the  required  preliminary  examination 
in  general  education.  A  candidate  referred  in  any  part 
or  parts  will  not  be  admitted  to  reexamination  for  three 
months.  If  referred  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Biology  he 
must  produce  evidence  of  further  instruction. 

Those  who  are  already  graduates  in  medicine,  or  who 
have  passed  in  the  same  subjects  before  a  university 
board,  may  obtain  exemption  from  re-examination  in  the 
same  subjects  at  this  examination. 

SeednS  College. — This  examination  deals  with  Anatomyand 
Physiology,  and  both  subjects  must  be  passed  at  the  same 
time.  A  candidate  must  have  attended  during  two  winter 
sessions  and  one  summer  session  (or  fifteen  months  during 
the  ordinary  sessions)  at  a 'recognized  medical  school 
lectures  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  a  course  of  Practical 
Physiology  and  Histology,  and  have  dissected  for  twelve 
months  during  the  ordinary  sessions.  The  study  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  before  passing  in  two  of  the  first 
three  parts  of  the  First  Examination  is  not  recognized.  If 
<1,  a  candidate,  before  being  admitted  to  re-exami- 
nation, mast  continue  his  studies  at  a  recognized  medical 
school  for  not  less  than  three  months. 

Final  1  '.-. .'iri/f'.-  This  examination  consists  of  three  parts  : 

Part  I,  Medicine,  ln<  oral  Anatomy,  Pathology, 

al    Pharmacy,1   Thevan  'uties,  Forensic    Medicine, 

and  Public  Health;  Part  II,  Surgery,  including  Pathology, 

l  Candidates  wli.i  have  j>:vv  .  p'Prj     tl        i" 

not  bo  re-examined  lu  ttfot  BUBJe'ct  at  tin' Third  Examination. 


Surgical  Anatomy,  and  the  use  of  Surgical  Appliances  ; 
Part  III,  Midwifery  and  Gynaecology.2  The  examination 
may  be  passed  at  one  time  or  in  each  part  separately. 
Evidence  of  attendance  at  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  of  the  three  parts  must  be  produced,  and  also  of 
attendance  on  twenty  labours.  The  candidate  must  have 
passed  the  Second  Examination  two  years  previously,  and 
have  spent  five  years  in  professional  study  subsequent  to 
passing  the  required  Preliminary  Examination.  A  rejected 
candidate  must  produce  evidence  of  further  instruction 
during  three  months. 

Note  — A  person  holding  a  Colonial,  Indian,  or  foreign 
qualification  which  entitles  him  to  practise  in  the  country 
where  sueh  qualification  has  been  obtained  is,  after  a  course 
of  study  and  examination  equivalent  to  those  required  by 
the  Regulations  of  the  two  Royal  Colleges,  admissible  to  the 
Second  and  Third  or  Final  Examinations,  without  any  interval. 
Members  of  an  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish  University  are  under 
certain  conditions  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Third  or  Pinal 
Examination  two  years  after  passing  at  their  University  the 
subjects  included  in  the  First  and  Second  Examinations  of  the 
Board. 

A  Doctor  or  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  of  an  Indian, 
Colonial,  or  foreign  University  recognized  for  the  purpose,  who 
shall  have  passed  at  his  University  in  the  subjects  of  the  First 
and  Second  Examinations  will  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Third  or  Final  Examination  two  years  after  passing  in  the  said 
subjects. 

Fees,  Dates,  etc. 

First  Examination,  £10  10s.  Re-examination,  Parts  I 
and  II,  £3  3s.;  Parts  III  and  IV,  each  £2  2s.  Second 
Examination,  £10  10s.  Re-examination,  £6  6s.  Tkird 
Examination,  £21.  Re-examination,  Part  I,  Medicine, 
£5  5s.  Practical  Pharmacy,  £2  2s.  Part  II,  Surgery, 
£5  5s.  Part  III,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  £3  3s. 
Members  of  an  English,  Scottish,  or  Irish  University, 
£5  5s. ;  for  the  diplomas,  £36  15s. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 
This  College  has  three  grades — its  Licentiates,  its  Mem- 
bers, and  its  Fellows.  The  licence  is  only  issued  through 
the  Conjoint  Board,  as  already  stated,  unless  the  candi- 
date already  holds  a  registrable  qualification  issued  by 
some  other  body.  Its  Membership  is  only  granted  to 
persons  who  are  already  registered,  or  who  have  passed  the 
final  examinations  for  the  Licence;  otherwise  they  must  be 
Graduates  in  Medicine  of  a  recognized  University ;  in  any 
case  they  must  be  persons  over  25  years  of  age,  who  do  not 
practise  in  partnership,  dispense  medicines,  or  engage  in 
trade.  Candidates  are  examined  in  pathology  and  the- 
practice  of  physic,  partly  In  writing  and  partly  viva  voce. 
Those  under  40  are  also  examined  in  Latin,  and  either 
Greek,  French,  or  German.  The  examination  fee  is  £6  6s., 
the  Membership  fee  being  £42,  or  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  what  the  candidate  has  already  paid  if  a 
Licentiate.  The  body  of  Fellows  is  maintained  by  election 
from  among  the  Members. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
This  College  has  two  grades — Members  and  Fellows.  The 
members  are  admitted  as  stated  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  Conjoint  Board  unless  they  already  hold  a  regis- 
trable qualification  from  some  other  body.  TheFtllowship 
is  granted  after  examination  to  persons  at  least  25  years  of 
age  who  have  been  engaged  in  professional  studies  for  six 
years.  There  are  two  examinations — the  first  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  which  may  be  passed  after  the  third 
mater  session;  the  second,  chiefly  directed  to  Surgery, 
which  may  be  passed  after  six  years  of  professional  study. 
Candidates  must  pass  the  Final  Examination  of  the 
uitig  Board  iu  England  and  be  admitted  Members 
of  the  College  before  admission  to  the  Stcond  Examina- 
tion for  the  Fellowship,  except  in  the  case  of  Graduates  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  not  less  than  four  years' stunding, 
of  universities  recognized  by  the  College  for  the  purpose, 
who  are  required  to  attend  for  one  year  the  Surgical 
Practice  of  a  general  hospital  recognized  by  the  College, 
after  obtaining  their  degrees.  The  College  also  issues  a 
Diploma  in  Dentistry. 

1   1  up]  'eg  tor  exanrinai  ion  in  M 
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Fee*.— At  First  Examination :  £5  5s.  At  Second 
Examination:  £12  12s.  Diploma  fee:  Members,  £3  3s.; 
non-members,  £13  13s. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
This  body  confers  a  registrable  diploma,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent known  as  the  Licence  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
or  L.S.A.  This  title,  however,  is  about  to  be  changed  for 
some,  other  one  which  shall  better  indicate  that  the  holder 
is  entitled  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 
There  are  nominally  only  two  examinations,  but  both  are 
subdivided. 

Primary  Examination. — Part  I  includes  Elementary 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Chemical  Physics,  Practical  Chemistry, 
Pharmacy,  and  before  passing  it  the  candidate  should  have 
been  registered  as  a  medical  student,  and  undergone  cer- 
tain courses  of  tuition.  All  subjects  must  be  tak»n 
together,  and  if  the  candidate  does  not  succeed  in  passing 
in  all,  he  is  credited  with  the  subject  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  re-examined  at  a  later  date  in  the  others. 
Part  II  includes  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology. 
This  examination  cannot  be  passed  before  the  completion 
of  twelve  months'  Practical  Anatomy,  with  demonstra- 
tions. These  subjects  cannot  be  taken  separately  except 
in  the  event  of  the  candidate  having  previously  passed  in 
one.  Candidates  will  be  excused  any  or  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Primary  Examination  on  producing  evidence  that 
they  have  passed  equivalent  examinations  before  an 
examining  body  recognized  by  the  Society.  Candidates 
referred  in  Anatomy  will  be  required  to  produce  evidence 
of  further  work  in  the  dissecting  room  before  being 
admitted  to  re-examination. 

Final  Examination — This  is  divided  Into  two  sections, 
the  first  section  being  again  subdivided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  includes  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology,  Operative  Manipulation, 
Surgical  Anatomy,  Instruments  and  Appliances.  Part  II 
Includes  :  (a)  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
(including  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  and  Prescrip- 
tions), Pathology,  and  Morbid  Histology;  (b)  Forensic 
Medicine,  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vaccination, 
and  Mental  Diseases.  Part  III :  Midwifery,  Gynaecology, 
and  Diseases  of  Newborn  Children,  Obstetric  Instruments 
and  Appliances.  A  candidate  cannot  present  himself  for 
this  section  before  the  expiration  of  forty-live  months 
after  registration  as  a  medical  student,  during  which  time 
not  less  than  three  winter  sessions  and  two  summer 
sessions  must  have  been  passed  at  one  more  of  the 
medical  schools  connected  with  a  general  hospital  recog- 
nized by  the  Society.  Section  2  consists  of  Clinical 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical  Anatomy,  and 
a  candidate  before  appearing  at  it  must  have  completed 
five  years  of  medical  study. 

Fees. 
Primary  Examination,  £5  5s.;  Final.  £15  15.?.    Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Examiners,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 


THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  regulations  for  Edin- 
burgh In  detail,  and  then  briefiy  to  indicate  points  of 
difference  as  regards  the  other  three  Universities. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Four  degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  conferred — 
namely,  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Surgery,  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  and  Master  of  Surgery.  The  degree  of 
M.B.  is  not  conferred  separately  from  Ch.B.,  and  vice 
versa,  but  M.D.  and  Gh.M.  are  separable. 

Preliminary  Examination. 
This  must  be  passed  before  beginning  medical  study : 
the  subjects  are :  (1)  English  ; '   (2)  Latin,  Translation  and 

1  In  English  no  set  books  are  prescribed,  nor  is  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  life  andwoi  iter  authors-expected  of  candi- 
date, but  one  or  two  be  set.  srivintr  an  opportunity-  to 
candidates  to  show  a  knowledge  ox  famous  literary  works.  ; 
tones]  questions  will  not  be  confined  to  mv  perio*,  put  will  eover 
the  w'.iole  of  Briti  .1  II  s  to  stive 
an  opportunity  to  candidates  who  have  confine!  their  studies  to  a 


Parsing,  Prose  Composition,  Grammar  and  Sentences; 
(3)  Elementary  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,"  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  Euclid,  Looks  i,  ii,  and  iii  (or  their  equivalents 
with  easy  deductions);  (4)  Greek  (Translation,  Sentences, 
and  Grammar),  or  French,  or  German.  [One  paper  will  be 
set  in  French  and  one  in  German.3  The  papers  will  be  of 
a  lower  standard  than  those  set  in  these  subjects  in  the 
Arts  and  Science  Preliminaries.  The  time  allowed  for 
each  paper  will  be  three  hours.  The  papers  will  comprise 
questions  in  grammar,  translations,  a  piece  of  English  for 
translation,  and  some  short  sentences.] 

Excellence  in  one  or  more  subjects  will  in  some 
measure  compensate  for  deficiency  in  others.  The  ex- 
amination is  conducted  by  a  joint  Board  of  the  four 
Universities,  and  will  be  held  from  September  27th  to 
October  3rd,  1907,  and  from  March  27th  to  April  3rd,  1908, 
and  these  dates  apply  to  all  the  Scottish  Universities. 
The  standard  of  examination  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to 
the  certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  or  the 
Lower  Certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools. 
Candidates  are  required  to  pass  in  all  the  necessary  sub- 
jects at  one  or  not  more  than  two  examinations.  The 
examinations  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  are  taken  as 
equivalents  to  the  preliminary;  these  will  be  found  on 
pages  539-541  of  the  University  Calendar  (Regulations  of 
the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners).  The  fee  is  10s.  6d.  each 
time,  and  is  to  be  sent  with  the  schedule  to  Mr.  James 
Dowie,  the  University  Clerk,  not  later  than  September 
20th,  1907,  and  March  2nd,  1903.  The  schedules  can  be 
had  on  and  after  September  6th,  1907,  and  February  14th, 
1908. 

Registration. 

The  student  must  register  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
commencement  of  medical  study.  There  is  no  fee. 
Forms  and  information  may  be  had  from  Mr,  James 
Robertson,  54,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  or  at  the  office 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Candidates  for  registration 
must  produce  evidence  that  they  have  attained  16  years 
of  age. 

Professional  Education. 

The  course  extends  over  five  years.  During  the  first 
four  the  student  must  attend  Elementary  Botany,  Ele- 
mentary Zoology,  Physics,  Practical  Chemistry,  Practical 
Physiology,  Practical  Pathology,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, during  courses  of  not  less  than  2i  months  each,  a 
course  of  Public  Health  of  30  lectures  ;  Practical  Anatomy 
during  two  courses  of  not  less  than  5  months  each ; 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Medicine,  and  Mid- 
wifery, and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Infants,  during 
courses  of  not  less  than  5  months  each.  During  the  fifth  or 
final  year  he  must  be  engaged  in  clinical  study  for  at  least 
9  months,  and  must  attend  a  9  months'  course  in  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery.  In  all,  before  graduation 
he  must  have  attended,  for  at  least  three  years,  a  hospital 
which  accommodates  not  fewer  than  80  patients,  and  pos- 
sesses a  distinct  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  he 
must  have  acted  as  clerk  in  the  medical  and  dresser  in  the 
surgical  wards  of  such  a  hospital.  He  must  have  had 
approved  opportunities  of  studying  at  a  hospital  Post- 
mortem Examinations,  Fevers,  and  Ophthalmology.  He 
must  have  had  a  course  of  Operative  Surgery.  Every 
candidate  must  attend  one  of  the  three  following  courses  : 
(1)  A  six  weeks'  course  of  clinical  instruction  in  the 
Diseases  of  Children;  (2)  a  course  of  instruction,  of  at 
least  13  meetings,  in  diseases  of  the  Larynx,  Ear,  and 
Nose ;  (3)  a  course  of  clinieai  instruction  in  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  not  less  than  20  meetings.  He  must  have 
attended  a  course  of  25  meetings  on  Practical  Pharmacy, 
a  course  on  Mental  Diseases,  been  properly  instructed  in 
Vaccination  by  a  certificated  public  vaccinator,  have 
attended     12     cases     of     labour,    or    had    3    months' 

sinsrle  period  to  show  their  knowledge.  A  single  three  hours' paper 
will  be  set,  containing  an  Essay,  a  Paraphrase,  two  questions  on 
History,  two  on  Geography,  four  ou  Gi  ■  "ing  correction 

of  sentences.  parsing,  analysis  ,.f  -emences.  and  derivations),  twoot 
a  literary  and  general  kind.  Eight  answers  will  be  required,  ine 
E-say,  the  Paraphrase,  one  answer  ou  History,  and  oneou  Geograpuy, 
will  be  compulsory. 

-Arithmetic  (including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Proportion. 
Percentage,  Square  Root.  Simple  Interest);  Alic'.rn  line  udmg 
Fractions,  Factors,  Square  Root.  Equations  ot  the  FUsst  Degree, 
Simultaneous  Equations  of  the  First  Degree,  Easy  Quadratics,  and 
problems  leading  to  the  above  Equations). 

3  A  student  whose  native  lausaaee  is  not  English  may  substitute 
his  own  language  for  either  French  or  German,  and  may  substitute 
any  other  classical  language  for  Latin  or  Greek. 
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attendance  ai  a  lying-in  hospital,  and  have  personally 
conducted  6  cases.  Certificates  for  these  various  courses 
must  attest  regular  attendance  and  due  performance  of 
the  work  of  the  class.  The  fees  vary  from  1  to  4  guineas 
for  each  class,  and  the  total  minimum  cost  in  class, 
examination,  and  other  fees  for  the  M.B.  and  Ch.B.  may 
be  set  down  as  £150.  Two  of  tbe  five  years'  course  must 
be  taken  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  For  students 
beginning  their  course  in  winter  on  and  after  Ostober  1st, 
1907,  and  so  far  as  is  possible  for  those  students  who 
decide  to  change  from  the  present  to  the  New  Regula- 
tions, there  may  be  given  the  following  minimum  cur- 
riculum for  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  Ch.B.,  with  suggested 
order  of  study  and  examination  : 

First  Year.— First  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Chemistry, 
Practical  Chemistry.  Anatomy,  Physics.  Examination  in 
Physics.  Second  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Chemistry  (con- 
tinued), Practical  Chemistry  (continued'.  Practical  Anatomy. 
Examination  in  Chemistry.  Summer  Session :  Botany, 
Practical  Botany,  Zoology,  Practical  Zoology,  Practical 
Anatomy.    Examination  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Second  Year. — First  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Anatomical 
Demonstrations,  Practical  Anatomy.  Physiology,  Experimental 
Physiology.  Second  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Anatomy 
(Senior),  Practical  Anatomy,  Anatomical  Demonstrations, 
Physioloay  (continued),  Cdemical  Physiology.  Summer  Ses- 
sion :  Practical  Anatomy,  Histology.  Examination  in. 
Physiology. 

Third  Year  —First  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Surgery. 
Pathology,  'Practical  Pathology,  Practical  Anatomy,  Surgical 
Oat-patients.  Examinationm  Anatomy.  Second  half  ot  the 
Winter  Session:  Surgery  (continued).  Pathology  (continued-!, 
Clinical  Surgery,  *Materia  Medica  (Practical)^  Post-mortem 
examinations,  Vaccination.  Examination  in  Practical 
Materia  Medica  (if  not  taken  previously).  Summer  Session  : 
Practicil  Pathology  (if  not  taken  in  winter),  Clinical  Surgery, 
Post-mortem  examinations.  Examination  in  Pathology. 

Fourth  Year.— First  half  of  the  Winter  Session  :  Medicine, 
Materia  Medica,  Midwifery  (including  System.  Gynaecol.), 
Clinical  Medicine,  Dispensary,  Fevers.  Second  half  of  the 
Winter  Session:  Medicine  (continued),  Materia  Medica 
(continued),  Midwifery  (continued),  Clinical  Medicine,  judi- 
cal Cut  -  Patients,  Dispensary,  Fevers.  Examination 
in  Materia  Medica.  Summer  Session :  Operative 
Surgery  (for  fourth  year  studeDts)  (a  class  (or  fifth  year 
students  will  commence  on  April  7th),  Public  Health,  Forensic 
Medicine,  Mental  Diseases,  Clinical  Medicine,  Medical  Out- 
patients, Maternity  C'inics,  i(a)  Ophthalmology,  and 
Larynx,  Ear,  and  Nosp,  f(6)  Clinical  Gynecology  and  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  We)  Diseases  of  Children.  Examination  in 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 

Fifth  Ykar  —First  half  of  the  Winter  Session:  Clinical 
Surgery.  Examination  in  Midwifery.  Second  half  of  the 
Winter  Session :  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgical  Oat-Patients. 
Examination  in  Systematic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Summer  Session  :  Clinical  Medicine  or  Clinical  Surgery. 
Examination  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Clinical  Gynaecology. 

Professional  Examinatiofs. 
These  are  four  in  number,  and  tbe  mode  in  which  thpy 
maybe  taken  in  sections  is  indicated  above.  Failure  in 
one  subject  does  not  involve  failure  in  the  other  subjects 
of  that  division.  Candidates  must  be  Zl  years  oi  age 
before  admission  to  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B. 

Fees  for  Professional  Examinations. 

£  ».  d. 

Preliminary        0  10  6 

First  Professional        6    6  0 

Second  Professional  (Anatomy  and  Physiology)         ...  5    5  0 

Third  Professional  (Pnysiology  and  Materia  Medica)...  4    4  0 

Final  Examination       7    7  0 

Xote.— Students  who  enter  their  Fifth  Year  on  October  l*t, 
3907,  should  note  that  all  arrangements  already  made  for  ihe 
Final  Examination  (of  which  details  may  be  seen  in  thp 
current  Calendar)  will  hold  good,  with  this  exception,  that 
those  who  have  taken  out  qualifying  courses  io  Forensic 
Medicine,  Public  Health,  and  Midwifery  may,  shou'd  they  so 
desire  it,  enter  for  examination  in  these  bubjects  in  December. 

Degree  of  M.D. 
The  candidate  must  be  M.B.  ami  Ch.B.  of  Edinburgh, 
must  have  been  engaged  for  one  year  in  the  medica'.  tnurdd 
of  a  hospital,  or  at  scientific  work  at  a  recognized  research 
laboratory,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  services,  or 
for  at  least  two  years  in  general  practice,  and  must  be 
24  yeirs  of  age.     He  must  write  a  thesis  on  a  subject  not 

*  May  be  taken  In  Summer  following. 

iMay  be  taken  in  lllth  voir.      Tnese  «ubjcrts  should   be   taken 
according  to  the  above  evoupiDP,  and  only  one  of  the  Erotn 
or  (c)  should  be  taken  at  a  time. 


exclusively  surgical,  and  he  will  be  examined  in  Medicine, 
aEd  in  some  of  its  special  departments.  The  lee  is 
£10  10s.,  and  the  re-entry  fee  £5  bs. 

Degree  of  Ch  M. 

The  candidate  must  be  M.B.  and  Ch.B.  of  Edinburgh, 
have  worked  one  year  in  the  surgical  wards  of  a  hospital, 
or  been  engaged  in  scientific  work,  or  in  the  military  and 
naval  medical  services,  or  for  at  least  two  years  in  practice 
not  confined  to  medicine.  He  must  be  24,  must  submit  a 
thesis  on  a  subject  not  exclusively  medical,  will  be 
examined  on  Surgical  Anatomy,  Operations  on  the  Dead 
Body,  Clinical  Surgery,  and  some  of  its  special 
departments.    The  fee  is  £10  10s. 

For  further  details  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
Z'nivertity  Calendar  (published  by  Mr.  Thin,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh,  price  3s.,  poet  free  5s.  4d.,  or  the  Medical 
Programme,  piice  2d.,  also  published  by  Mr.  Thin,  or  to 
the  De-an  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Edinburgh). 

Regulations  for  Graduation  of  Women. 

When  granting  recognition  to  medical  schools  or 
teacher s  for  the  medical  instruction  of  women,  the 
University  Court  requires  that  the  classes  shall  not  be 
mixed  classes,  except  on  special  cause  shown. 

The  University  Court  has  recognized  the  Medical 
College  for  WomeD,  20,  Chambers  Street.  Edinburgh,  as  a 
medical  school  whose  couree  of  instruction  qualifies  for 
graduation  in  Medicine.  Every  candidate  must  pro- 
duce evidence  of  having  satisfied  the  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  preliminary  examination  and  registration 
as  medical  students,  and  will  be  examined  in  all  the 
subjects  necessary  for  graduation  by  the  Examiners  of  the 
University  in  which  she  takes  her  decree.  All  students 
not  matriculated  students  of  the  University  attending  this 
school  for  purposes  of  graduation  must,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year  of  such  attendance,  enter  their  names 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  the  University  for  that  purpose, 
paying  a  fee  of  the  same  cmouut  as  the  matriculation  fee 
paid  by  students  of  the  University,  and  having,  in  respect 
of  such  payment,  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  library  of  the 
University. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 
The  regulations  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  given 
above  for  Edinburgh. 

Preliminary  Examination. 
The  dates  of  the  next  two  Examinations  are  tbe  same 
as  those  given  under  Edinburgh.  Fees,  10s.  6d.  each  time. 
Names  to  be  given  in  and  fees  paid  by  September  9th, 
1907.  and  March  6th,  1908,  to  the  Assistant  Clerk,  Matri- 
culation Office.  Tbe  extent  of  the  Examination  will  be 
found  under  Edinburgh. 

Registration. 
Printed    form   of    application   may  be  had    from   the 
Assistant  Clerk  at  tbe  Matriculation  Oiiice.  and  this  must 
be  transmitted  to  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Scottish  Branch 
Registrar,  54,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Professional  Education. 

The  minimum  cost  is  about  £14S,  and  the  course  is  the 
same  as  at  Edinburgh. 

Fees,  etc. 

The  total  examination  fees  for  M.B..  Ch.B.,  are  the  same 
as  for  Edinburgh,  but  are  differently  distributed.  The  fee 
for  the  First  and  Second  is  £6  6s.,  and  for  the  Third 
and  Fourth  £5  5s.  tach.  In  the  event  cf  a  candidate 
being  rejected  in  any  of  these  he  may  be  admitted  once  to 
reexamination  without  payment  of  further  fee,  but  for  a 
second  a::d  for  each  subsequent  re  examination  a  fee  of 
£2  2s.  may  be  charged. 

The  regulations  at  lencth  m»v  be  had  post  frpe  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Assistant  Clerk,  Matriculation  Office,  or  will 
be  found  in  the  Glanpoic  University  Calendar  for  1907-8, 
published  by  James  Maclehose  and  Sons,  61,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glaogow,  price  3s..  post  free  3s.  6d. 

C'ueen  Margaret  College,  whicli  provides  a  course  of 
instruction  for  women,  is  new  an  integral  part  of  the 
University. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 
The  regulations  are  essentially  the  same  as  for  Edinburgh. 

Preliminary  Examination. 
The  next  Preliminary  Kxamination  will  be  held  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  dates  as  are  given  under  Edinburgh,  and 
the  subjects  are  the  same.  Names  must  be  intimated,  and 
the  fee  (10s.  5d.)  paid  ten  days  previously,  to  the  Secretary 
•of  the  Medical  faculty,  Marischal  College. 

Professional  Education. 

The  candidate  before  admission  to  his  Final  Examina- 
tion must  produce  certificates  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
attended  for  at  least  three  years  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  a  general  hospital;  attended  courses  in  clinical 
medicine  and  clinical  surgery  of  not  less  than  nine 
months  each  ;  attended  courses  in  mental  diseases  and  in 
practical  pharmacy  ;  and  the  out-practice  of  a  hospital,  or 
the  practice  of  a  dispensary ;  that  he  has  acted  for  a 
period  equal  to  a  winter  session  both  as  a  Clinical  Clerk 
and  Surgical  Dresser  ;  that  he  has  attended  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  necropsies  and  taken  part  in  some ;  that  he 
has  attended  for  not  less  than  three  months  a  fever 
hospital  of  at  least  forty  patients,  and  has  had  a  three 
months'  course  on  Disease  in  Children,  and  the  same  in 
Ophthalmology.  The  total  uaual  cost  for  M.B.  and  Ch.B. 
is  about  £150. 

The  fees  for  Professional  Examinations  are:  First, 
Second,  and  Third,  each  £5  5s. ;  Final,  £7  7s. 

Further  information  will  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  or  will  be  got  in  the  University 
Calendar  for  1907-8,  published  by  the  University  Pres?, 
limited,  Aberdeen ;  price  3s.  6d.,  or  post  free  3s.  lOd. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
United  College,  St.  Andrezos ;  University  College,  Dundee. 

Preliminary  Examination. 
The  dates  of  the  next  two  examinations  are  September 
27th  to  October  4th,  1907,  and  March  27th  to  April  3rd, 
1908.    Fees,  10s.  6d.  each  time. 

Registration. 
Printed  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  and 
must  be  sent  to  the  Scottish  Branch  Registrar. 

Professional  Education. 
The  United  College,  St.  Andrews,  offers  classes  in  the 
subjects  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  curriculum; 
University   College,   Dundee,  for  the  full  period  of  five 
years. 

Bursaries  and  Scholarships. 
United  College,  St.  Andrews. 

A  list  of  Bursaries  and  Scholarships  open  to  competition 
during  session  1907-8  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  Bursaries  are  allocated  in  the  order  of  merit,  the  most 
valuable  ones  being  given  to  those  students  who  obtain  the 
highest  marks  in  the  Preliminary  Medical  Examination,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  take  two  anni  medici  at  the  United 
College,  St.  Andrews. 

University  College,  Dundee. 
A  list  of  Bnrsaries  and  Scholarships  open  to  competition  at 
this  College  daring  Session  1907-8  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
4he  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Fees,  etc. 
The  total  fees  for  M.B.  and  Ch.B.  are  the  same  as  for 
Edinburgh  (22  guineas).  The  fee  for  the  First  Division  is 
£6  63.,  and  is  payable  in  two  instalments  of  £3  3s.  The 
fee  for  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Divisions  of  the 
Professional  Examinations  are  respectively  £6  6s.,  £4  4s, 
and  £6  6s.,  and  are  payable  in  Instalments  at  the 'rate  of 
£2  2s.  for  eaah  subject.  A  fee  of  10s.  6d.  is  charged  to  all 
candidates  who,  having  been  previously  registered 
present  themselves  for  re-examination  in  any  one 
subject. 

Degrees  of  M.D.  and  Ch.M. 

The  regulations  and  fees  for  these  will  be  found  under 
Edinburgh. 
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THE  SCOTTISI^CORPORATIONS, 

The  three  medical  corporate  Colleges  in  Scotland— the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rojal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow — now  cooperate  to 
hold  a  series  of  examinations,  after  passing  which  the 
student  is  presented  with  the  diplomas  of  all  three  Col- 
leges. Each  College  grants  its  single  qualification  only  to 
persons  who  already  possess  another  and  opposite  qualifi- 
cation (see  below). 


CONJOINT  EXAMINING  BOARD  IN  SCOTLAND. 
A  candidate  who  passes  this  series  of  examinations  ia 
granted  the  diploma  of  each  of  the  co-operating  bodies, 
and  is  entitled  to  register  the  three  diplomas  under  the 
Medical  Acts,  and  to  write  after  his  name— L.R.C.P.Edln., 
L.R.C.S.Edin.,  and  L.F.P.S.GJasg.— qualifications  which 
are  recognized  by  the  army,  navy,  and  other  public 
services. 

Preliminary  Examination. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  conducts  special 
preliminary  examinations  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for 
the  Colleges.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 5th,  6th,  and  7th,  1907,  and  names  must  be  in  and 
fees  paid  by  September  2nd.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  S.  M.  Murray,  34,  North  Bridge  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The  entire  exami- 
nation must  be  passed  at  one  period.  A  cheque  on  a 
private  account  will  not  be  received  in  payment  of  fees. 
The  Preliminary  Examination  may  be  passed  before  any 
of  the  Boards  recognized  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 
A  list  is  given  on  pp.  60  to  64  of  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  or  in  the  printed 
Fasciculus  of  Regulations. 

Professional  Curriculum. 

The  course  of  study  after  registration  as  a  medical 
student  must  occupy  not  less  than  five  years  and  comprise 
five  winter  and  five  summer  sessions ;  but  graduates  in 
Arts  or  Science  of  any  recognized  University  who  shall 
have  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  these  subjects 
for  the  degrees  in  question,  shall  be  held  to  have  com- 
pleted the  first  of  the  five  years  of  medical  study.  Pro- 
fessional studies  commenced  before  registration  will  not 
be  recognized,  except  in  the  case  of  Physics,  Elementary 
Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Practical  Chemistry.  The  fifth 
year  must  be  devoted  to  practical  clinical  work,  and  six 
months  of  this  year  may  be  spent  as  a  pupil  of  a  registered 
practitioner. 

The  following  order  of  study  is  recommended  as  con- 
forming generally  to  the  sequence  of  examinations,  but  is 
not  imperative : 

First  Summer  :  Physic3,  Elementary  Biology.  First  Winter  : 
Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry,  Junior  Anatomy,  Dissections. 
Second  Summer:  Histology,  Dissections.  Sfcond  Winter- 
Anatomy,  Dissections,  Physiology.  Third  Summer :  Pathology" 
Materia  Medica,  and  Hospital  Practice.  Third  Winter  :  Patho- 
logy, Surgery,  Hospital  Practice,  with  Clinical  Surgery.  Fourth 
Summer  :  Midwifery  and  Gynaecology,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
and  Public  Health,  Hospital  Practice,  with  Clinical  Surgery. 
Fourth  Winter:  Medicine,  Hospital  Practice,  with  Clinical 
Medicine.  Fifth  Summer:  Hospital  Practice,  with  Clinical 
Medicine.  Insanity,  Practical  Midwifery.  Eye  Diseases.  Fifth 
Winter  :  Hospital  Practice,  Dispensary,  Fevers,  Vaccination. 

Students  are  also  recommended  to  study  in  the  fifth  year  the 
following  subjects :  Operative  Surgery,  Diseases  of  Children, 
Ear  and  Throat,  Skin. 

Professional  Examination. 
During  the  five  years  of  the  professional  curriculum  the 
student  has  to  pass  four  examinations.  Each  examination 
is  held  six  times  in  each  year,  four  times  in  Edinburgh 
and  twice  at  Glasgow,  and  a  candidate  may  present  him- 
self at  either  place.  An  interval  of  not  less  than  three 
months  must  elapse  between  the  passing  of  any  two  suc- 
cessive examinations.  Candidates  may  enter  for  all  the 
subjects  of  an  examination  at  one  period,  or  may  enter  for 
any  division  of  subjects.  If  the  latter,  a  higher  percentage 
is  exacted.  Schedules  showing  the  course  of  study  fol- 
lowed must  be  submitted  before  the  examinations  to  one 
or  other  of  the  Inspectors  of  Certificates :  In  Edinburgh 
Mr.  James  Robertson,  solicitor.  54,  George  Square ;  in 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Alexander  Dancan,  B.A.,LL.D.,  Faculty  Hall, 
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242,  St.  Vincent  Street,  to  whom  all  inquiries  as  to  pro- 
fessional examinations  should  be  addressed. 

First  Examination. — This  examination  may  be  passed 
at  any  time  alter  registration  as  a  medical  student  by  any 
candidate  who  has  attended  the  obligatory  courses.  The 
examination  consists  of  three  part3:  (1)  Physics,  (2)  Che- 
mistry, (3)  Elementary  Biology,  and  each  division  may 
be  taken  separately. 

Second  Examination— This  examination  may  be  passed 
at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the  second  year  by  a  student 
who  has  attended  courses  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Dissection  for  six  months  each.  The  subjects  of  the 
examination  are  :  (1)  Anatomy  and  (2)  Physiology,  in- 
cluding Histology.  A  candidate  may  pass  in  one  subject 
while  failing  in  the  other. 

Third  Examination— The  student  must  have  attended  a 
course  of  Pathology  and  of  Materia  Medica  before  pre- 
senting himself  for  this  examination,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  (1)  Pathology,  (2)  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 
which  must  be  entered  for  together. 

Final  Examination. — The  student  must  be  21<  and  may 
not  pass  this  examination  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 
The  subjects  are:  (1)  Medicine,  including  Therapeutics, 
Medical  Anatomy,  and  Clinical  Medicine;  (2)  Surgery, 
including  Surgical  Anatomy,  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Eye;  (3)  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  of  Newborn  Children;  (4)  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene.  Candidates  may  also  be 
examined  on  Diseases  of  Children,  Diseases  of  the  Ear 
and  Throat,  Pnsanity,  Vaccination,  etc.  Candidates  may 
obtain  exemption  from  one  or  more  subjects  though 
failing  in  the  others. 

Table  Showing  the  Fees  fob  the  Conjoint 

Examinations  i_\  Scotland. 

The  Figures  signify  Founds  Sterling, 


Preliminary      

Professional  First     .. 
Second..' 

Third    .. 
Final    .. 


I  minimum  cost  for  Lectures  and  Examination  Fees  forthc 
Conjoint  Examinations  is  about  £152. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Licence.— The  Licence  is  only  granted  as  a  separate 
qualification  (in  Medicine)  to  persons  (of  either  sex)  who 
already  possess  a  qualification  in  Surgery  recognized  by 
the  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  examination.  A  can- 
didate, who  must  not  have  been  rejected  within  three 
months  by  any  Licensing  Board,  is  subjected  to  written 
and  oral  examination  in  Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Public  Health.  The  fee  for  the  examination  is  £15  15s.; 
it;  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  succeeding  days  of 
each  month,  except  September  and  October.  A  special 
examination  can  be  obtained  on  showing  cause  and  paying 
£5  5s.  extra.  Eight  days'  notice  must  be  given  by  all 
candidates  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  from  whom 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

Membership.— The  candidate,  who  must  be  a  Licentiate 
of  a  College  of  Physicians,  or  Graduate  of  a  British  or 
Irish  University,  and  24  years  of  age,  is  examined  in 
(1)  Medicine  and  Therapeutics,  and  in  (2)  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  chosen  by  him  :  (a)  One  or  more  depart- 
ments of  Medicine  specially  professed;  (//)  Psychological 
Medicine  ;  (e)  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy; 
1  7)  Medical  Jurisprudence;^)  Public  Health;  iff)  Mid- 
'viiery ;  (g)  Diseases  of  Women  ;  (A)  Diseases  of  Children  ; 
(i)  Tropical  Medicine.  Farther  particulate  as  to  other 
formalities  can  bo  obtained  from  the  Secretary.  A  candi- 
date 40  years  of  age  and  ten  years  in  practice  mat/  be 
excused  any  part  of  or  all  the  examination  by  the  Council. 
:  e  paid  by  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  is  £21.  Fee 
for  others.  £36  15a.  the  anamination  is  held  quarterly 
(October,  January,  April,  and  July),  and  application  must 
be  made  a  month  previous  to  the  fiate  of  examination. 

Fellow.— A.  member,  aged  25,  and  of  at  least  three  years' 


standing,  may  be  elected  a  Fellow ;  he  pays  £64  18s. 
(including  stamp  duty).  Women  are  not  yet  admitted  to 
the  Membership  or  Fellowship.  Under  certain  excep- 
tional circumstances  a  practitioner  of  standing  has  been 
and  may  be  elected  to  the  Fellowship  of  the  College 
without  examination. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS   OF  EDINBURGH. 

Licence. — The  Licence  is  only  granted  as  a  separate 
qualification  (in  Surgery)  to  persons  (of. either  sex)  who 
already  possess  a  recognized  British,  Irish,  Colonial,  or 
Indian  qualification  in  Medicine.  A  candidate,  who  must 
not  have  been  rejected  by  any  other  Licensing  Board  in 
Surgery  within  three  months,  is  examined  on  one  day  by 
written  papers,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  orally,  on 
specimens  in  the  wards  of  a  surgical  hospital,  and  may  be 
required  to  operate  on  the  dead  body.  The  fee  is  £15  15s.; 
of  which  £10  10s.  will  be  returned  to  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates, and  is  payable  to  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Clerk  to  the 
College,  54,  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  from  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  to  whom  eight  days' 
notice  must  be  given.  A  special  examination  can  be 
obtained  on  showing  cause.  The  fee  is  £20,  of  which  £10 
will  be  returned  to  candidates  remitted  on  examination. 

Fellowship. — A  candidate  must  have  the  diploma  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  England, 
or  Ireland,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Glasgow,  or  the  Surgical  degree  of  one  of  the 
universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Licence  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  and  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Dublin,  registered  under  the  Medical  Act, 
1SS6 ;  the  Surgical  degrees  of  the  following  Universities  r 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  New  Zealand,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Punjab,  Canada;  must  be  25  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  been  engaged  in  practice  for  two  sub- 
sequent years  at  least.  All  candidates  are  examined  in 
Surgery,  Surgical  Anatomy,  including  Clinical  and 
Operative  Surgery,  and  one  optional  subject.  The 
optional  subjects  recognized  by  the  College  are  (1)  Oph- 
thalmic Surgery,  (2)  Aural,  Nasal,  and  Laryngeal  Surgery, 
(3)  Dental  Surgery,  (4)  Midwifery,  (5)  Gynaecology, 
(6)  Surgical  Pathology  and  Operative  Surgery,  (7)  Ad- 
vanced Anatomy,  (8)  Advanced  Physiology,  (9)  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  (10)  Medical  Jurisprudence,  (11)  Public 
Health.  The  examinations  are  written,  oral,  and  prac- 
tical. Three  weeks' notice  must  be  given  to  Mr.  .lames 
Robertson  as  above,  from  whom  full  particulars  may  be- 
obtained.  A  petition  signed  by  two  Fellows  of  the 
College,  one  of  whom  must  reside  in  Edinburgh,  must  be 
presented.  Failing  this,  an  application  to  the  President's 
Council,  with  testimonials,  to  be  allowed  to  appear  for 
examination,  must  be  made.  The  fee  is  £30  to  those  who 
hold  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  of  the  College,  and  £45  to 
others  (no  stamp  duty  is  payable  on  the  diploma). 
Registered  practitioners,  aged  not  less  than  40,  and  who 
have  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  twenty  years,  and 
who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
profession,  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  elected 
without  examination.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Fellowship. 


FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF 
-  .UW. 

Licence.— The   Liqeflce   is    only   granted   as  a   separate 
qualification  to  candidates  who  already  possess,  a 

British,  Irish,  Colonial,  or  Indian  qualiicatiou 
in  Medicine.  Candidates  are  examined  in  Surgery  (in- 
cluding Clinical  Surgery)  and  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  fee 
is  £15. 15s.  The  examination  is  iuld  quarterly.  FuuOier 
particulars  can  bi).  obtained  ou  application  to  Alexander 
I'uuirn,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Faculty  Hall,  SU  \  incent  i 
Glasgow. 

Fellui  y  candidate  must  be  qualified  for  two 

■A  24.  The  ordinary  mode  of  admission  to 
the  Fellowship  is  by  examination  and  subsequent  election. 
The  subjects  of  examination  are  either  (n)  Mediointn 
(including  Clinical  Medicine,  Medical  Pathology,  ami 
Therapeutics);  or  (i)  Surgery  (including  Clinical  Surgery,. 
Operative  Surgery,  Mimical  An.u  irgical Patho- 

logy):   and  one    of    the  following  at   the.   option   ■ 
candwiate:   (1)  Anatomy,  (2)  Physiology,   (3)  Pathology, 
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(1)  Bacteriology.  (5)  Midwifery,  (6)  Diseases  of  Women, 
(7)  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Surgery,  in  one  of  its  following 
branches,  (8)  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  (9)  Aural,  Laryngeal, 
and  Nasal  Surgery,  (10)  Dental  Surgery  ;  Medicine,  In  one 
ot  its  following  branches.  (11)  State  Medicine,  (12)  Psycho- 
logical Medicine,  (13)  Dermatology.  Four  examinations 
are  held  annually  (January,  April,  July,  October).  Four- 
teen days'  notice  muse  be  given.  The  fee  is  £30  unless 
the  candidate  desires  to  qualify  to  hold  office,  when  it  is 
£50.  In  the  case  of  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty,  £25  and 
£15  respectively. 

Four  Fellows  may  be  elected  in  each  year  "  In  virtue  of 
distinction,"  and  without  examination.  They  must  not  be 
less  than  40  years  of  age,  and  ten  years  qualified. 


THE  IRISH  UNIVERSITIES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
This  University,  equally  well  known,  perhaps,  as  Trinity 
■College,  Dublin,  grants  two  degrees  in  Medicine  (M.B.  and 
M.D.),  two  in  Smgery  (B.Oh.  and  M.Ch.),  two  in  Mid- 
wifery (B.A.O.  and  M.A.O.),  and  diplomas  in  the  same 
subjects  and  in  State  Medicine.1  It  also  confers  a  degree 
and  diploma  in  Dentistry.  The  degrees  it  only  grants 
to  those  who,  besides  having  passed  the  Professional 
Examination,  have  graduated  in  Arts. 

Professional  Examinations. 

A  candidate  for  the  Final  Examination  for  the  M.B., 
B.Ch,,  and  B.A.O.  degrees  must  be  a  matriculated  student 
of  at  least  five  years'  standing,  and  though  he  need  not 
have  taken  his  degree  in  Arts  before  admission  to  the 
Professional  Examination,  he  cannot  take  his  Medical 
degrees  until  he  has  been  admitted  a  B.A,  As  a  rule, 
at  least  three  years  of  his  medical  study  must  be  pur- 
sued at  the  University,  but  the  Board  has  power  to 
accept  one  year  at  a  recognized  London  or  Edinburgh 
hospital  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  attendance  at  a 
recognized  Dublin  hospital,  or  two  years  at  a  recognized 
country  or  colonial  hospital  as  one  yea*  of  metropolitan 
work.  The  examinations  which  he  has  to  pass  are  the 
Preliminary  Scientific,  Intermediate  Medical,  and  the 
Final,  and  of  oourse  before  admission  to  any  of  them  he 
must  be  duly  signed  up  as  regards  study  in  the  subjects 
involved. 

Preliminary  Scientific. — ThiB  covers  (a)  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  (.'>)  BotaDy  and  Zoology;  the  two  divisions  may 
be  taken  together  or  at  different  times. 

Intermediate  Medical.— This  isi  divided  into  two  parts : 
<a)  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and"  Histology,  (b)  Applied 
Anatomy  and  Applied  Physiology.  The  two  parts  may  be 
taken  separately,  but  in  each  part;  all  subjects  must  be 
passed  at  one  time. 

Final  Examination. — Part  I:  Hygiene  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Pathology,  Materia  Mediea,  and  Thera- 
peutics. Part  II:  (a)  Midwifery,  Gynaecology,  (b) 
Medicine,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Mental  Diseases ;  (e) 
Surgery  in  all  branches,  including  Clinical  Ophthalmology. 
The  three  sections  of  Part  II  may  be  divided,  any  two 
being  taken  at  one  examination,  and  the  third  later.  In 
cither  case,  the  full  curriculum  must  have  been  completed, 
nor  can  the  final  subject  be  taken  until  at  least  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year. 

Degree  of  M.D.— The  candidate  must  have  passed  all 
the  qualifying  examinations  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery,  and  have  taken,  or  have  been  qualified  to  take, 
the  degree  of  B.A.  three  years  previously.  He  must  read 
a  thesis  before  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic. 

Degree  of  M.Ck.-  The  candidate  must  be  a  B.Ch.  of  not 
-ess  than  three  years'  standing,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
practice  for  two  years.  Graduates  of  ten  years'  standing 
may  be  given  a  special  examination. 

Degree  of  M.A. 0.— The  candidate  must  have  passed  the 
qualifying  examination  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery. The  examination  is  specially  directed  to 
Obstetrics  and  Practical  Gynaecology. 

For  the  University  diplomas  mentioned  the  candidate 
must  have  eampieteri  two  years  in  Arts  and  five  ia 
Medical  studies.  The  examination  and  coerees  required 
are  almost  tihe  eetne  as  -for  the  degrees. 

1  See  page  608. 


Fees. 

Matriculation,  5s. ;  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  £17  ;  M.D.,  £13  • 

M  Ch.,  £11 ;  M.A.O.,  £5  ;  L.M.,  L.Ch.,  L.A.O.,  £11.    Further 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of   the 

School  of  Physic,  University  of  Dublin. 

ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  Professional  degrees  conferred  by  this  University  are 
those  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  (MP..,  M.D.), 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Surgery  (B.Ch.,  M.Ch.),  Bachelor 
and  Master  of  Obstetrics  (B.A.O.,  M.  I.O.).  It  also  grants 
diplomas  in  State  Medicine,  and  in  Mental  Diseases.  The 
candidates  must  matriculate,  and  then  pass  In  due  suc- 
cession four  professional  tests.  Not  less  than  a  year  is 
allowed  as  a  rule  to  elapse  between  the  passage  of  one 
examination  and  admission  to  the  next :  but,  provided 
that  three  years  have  elapsed  since  success  at  the  second 
examination,  the  third  and  final  tests  may  be  passed  in 
the  same  examination  period. 

Professional  Examinations. 

First  M.B— This  may  be  taken  a  year  after  the  matricu- 
lation, provided  the  candidate  has  completed  his  first  year 
of  medical  work,  and  passed  the  First  University  Exami- 
nation. It  deals  with  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Zoology,  and,  except  in  Chemistry,  Includes 
in  each  subject  a  practical  examination  to  which  special 
importance  is  attached. 

Second  M.B. — At  this  are  taken  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
and  Practical  Chemistry.  The  second  year's  studies  must 
have  been  completed. 

Third  M.B. — This  deals  with  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
again,  and  with  Materia  Mediea,  Pharmacology,  and 
Therapeutics. 

Final  Examination. — No  part  of  this  can  be  taken  until 
the  whole  medical  curriculum  is  complete.  It  consists  of 
the  following  parts  :  (a)  Medicine,  Theoretical  and  Clinical, 
including  Therapeutics,  Mental  Diseases,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,   Sanitary    Science,    and    Medical     Pathology  ; 

(b)  Surgery,  Theoretical,  Clinical,  and  Operative,  including 
the  use  of  instruments  and  appliances;  Surgical  Anatomy, 
Ophthalmology,  and  Otology  (candidates  at  this  examina- 
tion must  exhibit  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
Ophthalmoscope   and  Laryngoscope),  Surgical  Pathology  ; 

(c)  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  A 
candidate  must  enter  for  and  go  through  the  entire 
examination,  but  is  credited  with  any  subject  in  which  he 
satisfies  the  examiners  and  passes  in  the  remainder  sub- 
sequently. Special  Examinations  for  honours  are  held  in 
connexion  with  these  examinations. 

M.D.  Degree. — A  candidate  for  this  must  be  an  M.B., 
B.Ch.,  B.A.O.  of  three  years'  standing,  unless  he  holds  a 
degree  iu  Arts,  in  which  case  two  years  suffice.  He  under- 
goes a  written,  practical,  and  oral  examination  in  the 
general  subjects  of  Medicine  and  Pathology. 

M.Ch.  Degree.— The  same  general  rules  as  the  foregoing 
apply  to  candidates  for  this  degree,  Surgery  taking  the 
place  of  Medicine,  and  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  being 
included. 

M.4..0.  Degree. — Besides  being  of  the  same  standing  as 
candidates  for  the  M  B.  and  M.Ch.  degrees,  candidates  for 
the  M. A. O.  must  produce  evidence  of  a  special  study  and 
experience  in  Midwif<  ry  and  Obstetrics,  and  then  undergo 
a  written,  oral,  and  clinical  examination  in  these  subjects. 

Scholarships. 
The  following  Scholarships  and  .Exhibitions  may  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  SeDate :  At  the  Fjrst  Examina- 
tion in  Medicine,  two  First-class  of  £20  each  and  two 
Second-class  of  £10  each.  At  the  Second  Examination  in 
Medicine,  two  First-clsse  of  £25  each,  and  two  Second-class  of 
£15  each.  At  the  Third  Examination  in  Medicine,  two  First- 
class  of  £30  each  and  two  Second-class  of  £20  each.  An 
Examination  for  a  Travelling  Scholarship  in  tne  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  value  £100,  is  held  in  October.  The  subjects  are,  in 
rotation,  (1)  Anatomy  and  Histology,  and  (2)  Physiology  acd 
Pathology.  Candidates  who  have  obtained  the  M  B., 
CA.O.  .Degrees,  either  in  the  year  of  tho  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion or  in  the  year  immediately  preceding,  are  alone  eli 
Dr.  Henry  Hutchinson  Stewart  M.edirr.1  Scholarships  are 
awarded  as  follows  :  (1)  One  Scholarship  of  th9  annual  value  of 
;8I0,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  competition  in  the  subjects  of 
fcae  Second  Examination  in  Medicine.  (2)  Oue  Scholarship  is 
of  the  annual  value  of  £50.  tenable  for  three  years,  forcoro- 

1  among  medical  graduates  of  cot   raore  thai) 
years' standing,  for  1  "fee  of  Mental 

DIsea'  I  iPi  tenable  for 

.  two  consecutive  yi&ro,  of  the  annua!  -value  of  £'00. 
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Fees. 
The  fees   are,  for   Matriculation   aud  the   three   sub- 
sequent   professional    examinations,     £1     each.       Final 
Examination,  £2;  M.R.,  B.Ch  ,  and  B.A.O.  degrees,  £10; 
the  other  degrees,  £5  each. 


THE  IRISH   CORPORATIONS, 

There  are  in  Ireland,  as  in  London,  three  licensing  bodies 
other  than  the  Medical  Faculties  of  Universities,  and  just 
as  in  London,  there  are  two  Royal  Colleges  of  Pnysicians 
and  Surgeons  and  an  Apothecaries'  Hall.  The  similarity 
is  still  more  complete,  for  in  Ireland  also  the  two  colleges 
have  formed  a  Conjoint  Board,  as  in  London,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  recommendation  of  candidates  to  the 
two  bodies  far  their  respective  licences.  The  Apothecaries' 
Hall  gives  its  licence  separately.  The  Conjoiut  Board 
also  holds  examinations  for  a  Diploma  in  State  Medicine 
granted  by  the  two  Colleges. 


THE  CONJOINT  BOARD  IX  IRELAND. 
This  body  requires  cf  candidates  the  passage  <  ither  of 
its  own  preliminary  examination  in  the  subject  of  general 
education  or  proof  that  the  candidate  has  passed  one  of 
the  tests  accepted  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

Professional  Examinations. 

There  are  four  professional  examinations,  the  first  of 
which  cannot  be  passed  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first 
winter  session,  nor  the  fourth  before  the  conclusion  of  full 
five  years  of  medical  Btudy,  and  before  being  admitted  to 
any  of  them  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  studied 
the  different  subjects  in  practice  and  theory  for  the 
requisite  periods,  certificates  to  this  effect  being  accepted 
irom  the  authorities  of  most  of  the  recognized  medical 
schools  at  home  and  abroad.  The  First  and  Seeood 
Examinations  deal  respectively  with  (a)  Chemistry  and 
Physics  and  (£)  Biology;  and  (<t)  Anatomy,  and  (b) 
Physiology  and  Histology.  All  parts  of  these  examina- 
tions, as  also  of  the  follOTing  one,  which  deals  with  (a) 
Pathology,  (b)  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy, and  Therapeutics, 
(c)  Public  Health  and  Forensic  Medicine,  may  be  taken 
separately. 

Final  Examination. — This  is  divided  into  three  divisions 
which  cannot  be  completed  until  at  least  foar  years  have 
passed  In  medical  studies  other  than  those  for  the  first 
examination,  and  five  years,  at  least,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  curriculum.  The  divisions  are  («)  Medicine,  in- 
cluding Fevers,  Mental  Diseases,  and  Diseases  of  Children ; 
(A)  Surgery,  including  Ophthalmic  and  Operative  Surgery  ; 
(e)  Midwifery,  including  Diseases  of  Women  and  Newborn 
Children,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vaccination. 
Candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  Final  Examination  at  one  time,  but  a 
candidate  at  or  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  jear  may 
present  himself  in  any  one  of  the  Divisions  (a),  (4),  or  (c), 
provided  he  has  completed  his  curriculum  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  division  in  which  he  presents  himself. 

Fees. — Preliminary  Examination,  £2  2s.,  except  In  the 
case  of  matriculated  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, who  pay  £1  Is.;  reexamination,  £1  Is.  First  Pro- 
fessional Examination,  £15  15s.;  Second,  £10  10s  ;  Third, 
£9  9s.;  Final,  £6  6a.;  Reexamination  fee  is  £2  2s.  for 
each  division. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  6,  Kildare  Street, 
Dublin.  

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  IRELAND. 
Those  whose  names  already  appear  on  the  Medical  R'oitter 
can  obtain  the  separate  Licence  in  Medicine  of  this 
College,  and  it i  Licence  in  Midwifery.  In  either  case  an 
examination  has  to  be  paSBed  in  the  subjects  indicated, 
questions  on  midwifery,  hygiene,  and  jurisprudence  being 
included  in  the  examination  for  the  licence  in  medicine. 
For  the  Licence  in  Midwifery  practitioners  of  overlive  years' 
standing  arn  exempted  from  examination  by  printed 
questions.  The  other  grades  of  the  College  are  Membeii 
and  Fellows.  The  former  are  admitted  after  an  examina- 
tion which  is  open  to  all  university  graduates  in  medicine 
and  licentiates  in  medicine  of  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi- 
cians, and  deals  with  the  general  subjects  of  medicine. 
Fellows  are  Belected,  by  vote,  from  among  the  Members. 


Fees. — For  the  Licence  in  Medicine,  15  guineas;  for  the 
Licence  in  Midwifery,  5  guineas;  or  16  guineas  for 
both  if  they  are  taken  within  an  inteival  of  a  month. 
Special  examinations  cost  in  each  case  5  guineas  extra. 
For  the  Membership,  20  guineas  to  a  Licentiate  of  the 
College;  35  guineas  to  others;  a  special  examination 
costing  5  guineas  extra.  The  Fellowship  £35,  in  addition 
to  stamp  duty  £25.  Information  as  to  special  examina- 
tions and  other  points  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 


ROYAL  COLLE3E  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 
This  body,  besides  its  licence  in  surgery,  grants  a  diploma- 
in  midwifery,  and  under  certain  conditions  admits  those 
possessed  of  registrable  qualifications  to  it3  Fellowship. 
Its  licence  is  u-ually  granted  conjointly  with  that  of  the 
College  Of  Physicians,  but  it  is  given  separately  to  holders 
of  a  registrable  qualification,  provided  that  the  College  is 
satisfied  that  adequate  courses  of  study  have  been  pursued 
and  that  its  own  examination  is  passed.  Similar  condi- 
tions attach  to  the  diploma  in  midwifery. 

The  Fellowship. — Candidates  for  admission  as  Fellows 
must  lodge  a  petition  supported  by  evidence  as  to  study 
and  testimonials  as  to  character.  Should  these  be  approved, 
the  candidate  is  permitted  to  attend  for  examination.  If 
he  is  a  Licentiate  or  Graduate  in  Surgery  of  less  than  ten 
years'  standing  he  has  to  pass  two  examinations,  one 
covering  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology,  and  the 
other  Surgery  (Systematic,  Clinical,  and  Operative)  and 
Surgical  Pathology. 

Candidates  of  over  ten  years'  standing  pass  one  exami- 
nation only,  its  subjects  being  the  same  as  the  second  of 
the  foregoing,  with  the  addition  of  Surgical  Anatomy. 
The  Primary  Fellowship  can  be  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  winter  of  the  ordinary  curriculum. 

Fees. — The  Licecce  Examination,  £26  5s.,  £5  5s.  being 
retained  if  the  candidate  does  not  pass ;  for  a  Special 
Examination,  £31  10s.  For  the  Midwifery  Examination, 
£15  15s.,  of  which  £5  5s.  are  retained  if  the  candidate 
does  not  pass.  For  the  Fellowships,  those  already 
Licentiate  pay  £15  15s.  for  the  Primary  Examination, 
£10  10s.  for  the  Final.  Licentiates  in  Surgery  of  other 
bodies:  Primary,  25  guineas;  Final,  15  guineas.  Those 
who  enter  as  students  pay  £5  5s.  for  the  Primary  Exami- 
nation, 20  guineas  for  the  Final.  Licentiates  of  the 
College  of  over  ten  years'  standing  pay  25  guineas,  and 
others  40  guineas.  A  Special  Examination  costs  10  guineas 
extra.  In  case  of  rejection,  10  guineas  in  addition  to  the 
special  fee,  if  such  has  been  paid,  are  retained.  Other- 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  cf  the 
College,  Stephen's  Green  West,  Dublin. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL  OF  IRELAND. 
A  diploma  is  granted  by  this  Hall  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  be  registered  as  a  practitioner  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and  confers  also  the  privileges  of 
an  Apothecary.  Candidates  must  tender  evidence  of 
having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  as  regards  preliminary  and  professional 
education,  certificates  in  respect  of  such  studies  being 
accepted  from  all  recognized  authorities.  Two  periods  of 
Dis-seetion,  each  not  less  than  s!x  months,  must  be 
included,  and  twenty- seven  months  of  Hospital  attend- 
ance, or  its  equivalent.  Four  professional  examinations 
have  to  be  passed,  the  first  three  of  which  are  held 
quarterly,  and  the  final  twice  a  year,  in  January  and  July. 
The  lint  examination  deals  with  Biology,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry,  Practical  and  Theoretical :  the  second  exami- 
nation is  in  Practical  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  Physiology,  and  Histology ;  the  third, 
Pathology,  Pharmacy,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hytrin''. 
A  candidht  •  who  has  passed  tests  in  any  of  theeubjeot* 
cf  these  examinations  before  another  Licensing  Body  is 
exempt  from  further  examination  in  such  subjects.  Hi< 
fidsl  examination  deals  with  Medicine,  Surgery,  Oph- 
thalmology, Midwifery,  and  Gynaecology.  The  Hall's  own 
examination  in  all  these  subjects  must  be  passed,  except 
in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  already  been  admitted 
to  the  Register.  These  are  only  examined  in  subjects 
not  covered  by  their  previous  qnali^ca'.ion.  Women 
candidates  are  eligible. 
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Fees. 

For  each  of  the  first  three  examinations,  £5  5s.;  for 
•'the  final,  £6  6s.  If  the  third  and  final,  or  final  alone,  are 
passed  before  the  Hall,  the  other  examinations  having 
been  passed  elsewhere,  the  fee  is  £15  15s.  Application 
for  other  information  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar, 
40,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. 


NOTES  ON  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


LONDON. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out  (p.  563),  the  student  who 
selects  a  London  medical  school  has  three  courses  open  to 
him,  and  it  Is  very  important  that  what  this  means  should 
be  clearly  understood  at  the  very  outset,  as  a  mistake  may 
be  the  source  of  lifelong  regret. 

1.  The  natural  course  would  seem  to  ba  to  take  the 
medicil  degree  of  the  University  of  London.  All  the 
medical  schools  in  Loudon  are  now  constituent  colleges  of 
that  university,  University  and  King's  Colleges  in  all 
faculties,  and  the  other  medical  schools  in  the  medical 
faculty,  and  all  undertake  to  prepare  stulents  for  its 
medical  degrees.  Unfortunately  the  University  has  not 
yet  taken  down  the  antiquated  barbed-wire  fence  called 
the  Matriculation  Examination.  Unless  the  would-be 
student  has  cut  his  way  through  this  on  leaving  school 
he  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  degree.  If  he  has  got 
through  this  obstruction  there  ought  to  be  no  more  difli- 
-culty  in  going  on  to  a  degree  than  in  taking  the 
third  course.  There  is,  however,  another  examination  to 
be  passed  before  entering  on  medical  studies  proper ;  this 
is  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  which  has  its  equivalent  in 
the  two  other  courses.  The  examination  at  the  University 
of  London  is  held  in  two  parts,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  student  may  prepare  for  it  at  any  one  of  a  long 
list  of  schools  and  colleges  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Empire.  There  are  many  advantages  about  this  course  if 
the  student  has  once  started  on  the  road. 

2.  If  he  have  not,  and  if  he  desire  to  take  a  university 
degree,  he  should  study  the  regulations  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (pp,  566  and  567).  By  joining  one 
or  the  other  he  will  be  in  the  way  to  obtain  an  admirable 
■education  in  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  medical  curriculum, 
while  looking  forward  to  enjoyiDg  the  great  opportunities 
which  the  London  hospitals  are  able  to  provide  in  the 
matter  of  clinical  instruction  and  practical  training  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  He  will  find  his  road 
very  plainly  maiked.  He  will  spend  three  years  at  the 
University  in  the  study  ol  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy, 
and  physiology,  and  when  that  stage  is  passed  will  fii  d 
any  medical  school  in  London  ready  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms,  and  even  offering  him  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  scholarships.  There  are  many  advantages  in 
this  second  course  also. 

3.  The  student  may  make  up  his  mind  not  to  seek  a 
university  degree,  in  which  case  he  will  enter  at  any  one 
-of  the  medical  schools  as  a  full  student  and  end  by  taking 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, granted  aiter  a  series  of  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Conjoint  Board  of  the  Colleges  (p  572)  or  the  Licence 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  granted  by  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries of  London  (p  573).  If  the  would-be  student  is  going 
to  enter  the  Royal  Xavy  Medical  Service,  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  or  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  he  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  this  course,  inasmuch  as  a  university 
degree  will  be  no  particular  advantage  to  him  in  these 
services,  and  to  have  entered  as  young  as  possible  will 
often  make  a  good  deal  of  difference,  preventing  him  from 
being  counted  out  on  a  small  pension  under  the  age  rules. 
A.gain,  if  he  is  quite  sura  that  he  is  going  to  te  a  great 
operating  surgeon,  he  may  follow  this  third  course,  at  the 
same  time  making  sure  of  passing  the  first  examination 
for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  If  he  does  not  he  is  dished ;  and  accidents  will 
happen  even  to  the  diligent  and  conscientious.  We  appre 
hend  that  the  only  sound  general  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  a  young  man  who  contemplates  entering  the  medical 
profession  by  way  of  London  is  to  lay  himself  out  to  take 
a  degree  at  one  of  the  three  universities  mentioned. 


Choice  of  a  School. 

Little  guidance  can  be  given  in  these  columns  as  to 
choice  of  one  school  rather  than  another,  for  such  choice 
must  depend  largely  on  personal  factors.  In  a  general 
way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  while  to  the  student  of 
to-day  it  may  perhaps  be  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  what  school  he  belongs,  there  is  often  in  after-life  a 
certain  advantage  in  having  been  an  alumnus  at  one  of 
the  more  celebrated  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are, perhaps, more  opportunities  in  some  respects,  especially 
for  obtaining  the  coveted  poEts  of  house-physician  and 
house-surgeon,  at  the  smaller  schools. 

Information  as  to  the  fees  at  the  different  schools  and 
the  scholarships,  prizes,  and  junior  appointments  which 
they  offer  will  be  found  In  the  following  pages,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  no  personal 
reason  for  preferring  one  to  the  other.  The  courses  which 
they  provide  are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  arrangements  made  are  such  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  students  of  every  class — of  those  who  are 
aiming  at  the  diplomas  of  the  Conjoint  Board  or  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  not  less  than  of  those  who  have 
London  or  other  university  degrees  in  view.  At  all,  too, 
as  has  been  said,  special  facilities  are  offered  to  men 
who  bave  commenced  their  professional  education  at  the 
older  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Apart  from 
these  facts,  the  only  point  to  which  attention  can  uBe- 
fully  be  directed  is  that  on  personal  inquiry  and 
investigation  reason  may  perhaps  be  found  for  regarding 
the  teaching  accommodation  and  general  arrangements 
for  students  at  some  schools  as  superior  to  those  at 
others. 

St.  Bartholomew's. 
This  institution  fills  one  side  of  Smithfield  and  Giltspnr 
Street,  sharing  with  the  new  Post  Office  buildings  a 
large  island  of  ground  separated  practically  from  all  other 
buildings  ;  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  City,  and  easily  reached 
from  all  parts  of  London.  The  hospital  contains  744  beds,  the 
whole  structure  being  in  process  of  slow  rebuilding.  Some 
new  buildings  opened  this  year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
occupy  part  of  the  ground  acquired  from  the  old  Bluecoat 
School,  and  these  materially  enhance  the  attractions  of 
the  place  as  one  of  medical  study.  The  library  and  the 
physical  science  and  bacteriological  laboratories  bave  now 
at  their  side  a  very  large  building  which  includes  club 
rooms  for  the  Students'  Union,  a  writing  room,  and  luncheon 
and  dining  halls,  new  quarters  for  the  resident  staff,  and 
an  out-patient  department  and  accommodation  for  special 
departments  of  such  large  size  as  to  be  unsurpassed  by 
any  hospital  in  the  kingdom.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  hospital  also  there  is  a  residential  college  for  a  large 
number  of  students.  The  Students'  Union  owns,  more- 
over, grounds  of  some  10  acres  in  extent  for  recreative 
purposes  at  Winchmore  Hill,  which  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  hospital. 

Special  classes  are  held  for  students  preparing  forthePre- 
liminary  Scientific  and  other  Examinations  for  the  M.B., 
M.D.  of  the  Universities  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
and  for  the  higher  surgical  degrees  at  the  same  Univer- 
sities, including  the  M.S.Lond.,  First  and  Second  F.R  C.S., 
M.Ch.Oxon.,  and  M.C.Cantab.  Special  laboratory  instruc- 
tion for  the  D.P.H.  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Durham,  and 
London  is  also  given. 

Appointments  — Clinical  Clerks  to  the  Physicians  and  to 
the  Physician-Accoucheur,  and  Dressers  to  the  Surgeons 
and  in  the  Casualty  Department  are  chosen  from  the 
Students;  Clerks  and  Dressers  are  also  selected  from  the 
students  to  attend  in  the  out-patient  rooms,  in  the  special 
departments  (Ophthalmic,  Orthopaedic,  Gynaecological, 
Laryngologieal,  Aural,  Dermatological,  Electrical,  and 
Dental)  and  in  the  postmortem  room.  Chief  Assistants 
and  Clinical  Assistants  are  selected  from  qualified  men 
and  appointed  yearly  to  help  in  the  special  departments 
just  named.  Ten  House- Physicians  and  ten  House-Sur- 
geons are  appointed  annually.  During  their  first  six  months 
of  office  they  act  as  "  Junior"  House- Physicians  and  House- 
Surgeons,  and  receive  a  salary  of  £25  a  year.  During  their 
second  six  months  they  become  "  Senior  "  House- Physi- 
cians and  House- Surgeons,  and  are  provided  with  rooms 
by  the  hospital  authorities,  and  receive  a  salary  of  £80  a 
year.  A  resident  Midwifery  Assistant  and  an  Ophthalmic 
Housp-Surgeon  are  appointed  eveiy  six  months,  and  are 
provided  wi'h  rooms  and  receive  a  salary  of  £80  a  year. 
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Two  Assistant  Anaesthetists  are  appointed  annually,  and 
receive  salaries  of  £120  and  £100  a  year  respectively.  An 
Extern  Midwifery  Assistant  is  appsinted  every  three 
months,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £80  a  year. 

Scholarships. — Five  Entrance  Scholarships  will  be  awarded 
after  an  Examination  to  be  held  on  September  23rd,  1907,  and 
following  days.  The  subjects  of  examination  and  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  these  Scholarships  are  :  Q.)  Two  Scholarships, 
value  £75  each,  in  no  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than  threeof  the 
following  subjects— Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Phy- 
siology, and  Anatomy,  limited  to  students  under25  years  of  age 
who  have  not  entered  on  the  medical  or  surgical  practice  of 
any  London  medical  school.  (2)  One  Scholarship,  value  £150, 
in  not  fewer  than  three  of  the  following  subjects— Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  end  Physiology,  limited  to  students 
under  21  years  of  age  who  have  not  entered  on  the  medical  or 
surgical  practice  of  any  London  Medical  School.  (3)  The 
Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition  of  £50  will  be  given  for  the 
second  best  examination  in  the  same  subjects  and  nnder  the 
same  conditions  as  (2).  (4)  The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  in 
Mathematics,  Latin,  and  one  other  languages-Greek,  French, 
or  German— and  of  the  value  of  £20.  The  value  of  the 
Scholarships  and  Priy.es  is  nearly  £900  annually. 

Further  information  and  a  prospectus  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 


Charing:  Cross. 
This  school,  with  Its  hospital,  is  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  Lop  don,  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts. 
It  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  Royal  Dental 
Hospital  of  London,  and  gives  instruction  in  all  sub- 
jects of  the  medical  and-  dental  curriculum.  The 
Lectures  are  given  at  hours  to  suit  both  General  and 
Dental  Students.  The  Hospital,  with  its  Convalescent 
Home  at  Limpsfield,  contains  287  beds.  Over  2.0Q0 
cases  pass  through  its  wards  each  year,  and  some  22,000 
out-patients  and  casualties  are  treated.  There  are 
Special  Departments  for  Mental  Diseases,  Midwifery, 
Diseases  of  Women,  of  Children,  of  the  Skin,  Eye,  Ear, 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Teeth,  for  Orthopaedic  Cases,  A"-Kay 
work,  and  for  Electrical  Examination  and  Treatment. 
Biological  and  Physics  Laboratories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  school,  and  the  Pathological  Laboratory  has 
been  considerably  enlarged. 

Appointments. — In  the  Medical  School  Demonstrator- 
ships and  Assistant  Demonstratorships  (when  they  fall 
vacant)  are  open  to  students  of  the  school  and  carry 
honoraria.  The  Curator  and  Pathologist  is  appointed 
annually,  and  receives  £100  a  year.  Medical,  Surgical, 
and  Obstetric  Registrars  to  the  Hospital  are  appointed 
annually,  the  two  former  of  whom  receive  £40  a  year 
each,  with  luncheon  in  the  Hospital.  Six  House- 
Physicians,  six  House-Surgeons,  and  two  Resident 
Obstetrical  Officers  are  appointed  each  year  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Medical  Committee,  alter  com- 
petitive examination.  They  are  provided  with  board  and 
residence  in  the  Hospital.  Assistants  to  the  Roentgen- 
ray  and  to  the  Electrical  Departments  are  appointed  every 
six  months.  They  receive  an  honorarium  of  12  guineas, 
with  luncheon  at  the  Hospital,  Clinical  Clerks  and 
Dressers  are  appointed  in  all  the  general  and  special 
departments  of  the  Hospital.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
for  students  who  have  not  entered  for  the  entire  medical 
curriculum  to  hold  the  posts  of  Clerk  and  Dresser.  Every 
student  holds  in  turn  the  appointment  of  Pathological 
Assistant,  and  assists  at  the  necropsies.  The  above 
appointments  are  open  without  any  additional  fee. 

Scholarships.—  There  are  five  Entrance  Scholarships,  of  the 
respective  value  of  100,  60,  55,  40,  and  30  guineas.  The  first, 
second,  and  fourth  are  open  to  all  candidates  ready  to  join  the 
school  for  the  whole  curriculum;  the  third  is  reserved  for 
the  sous  of  medical  men,  and  the  fifth  for  Dental  students. 
They  are  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  cacli  winter  session  after 
a  e  impetitive  examination  in  (1)  English,  including  Language, 
History  and  Geography ;  (2) Latin,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
three  languages— (.'reek,  French,  and  Gorman  ;  (3)  Mathe- 
matics, including  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  ;  and 
Meobauias,  including  Statics  and  Dynamics  ;  (4)  Inorganic 
Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physios,  including  Acoimtios. 
Heat,  Magnetism.  Electricity,  and  optics  ;  oud  (5)  Aui  a  I 
and.  Vegetable  Biology.  No  candidate  may  oll'or  himself 
for  examination  In  more  than  three  of  the  abovo  groups  of 
subjects,  the  selection  of  the  groups  being  left  to  the  candi- 
date, each  group  being  worth  1,000  marks.     Students  who  join 


in  the  summer  session  have  the  same  privileges  as  regards 
scholarships,  medals,  and  prizes  as  those  who  join  i. 
October  ofthe  same  year.  Candidates  must  be.  under  25  year  - 
of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  examination,  and  must  give 
notice  to  the  Librarian  of  their  intention  to  compete,  and  of 
the  groups  in  which  they  oiler  themselves  for  examination 
before  10  a.m.,  September  21st,  1907.  The  examination  com- 
mences the  following  Monday,  September  23rd,  at  9  ajn. 

One  Epsom  Scholarship,  giving  a  free  education,  is,  each 
winter  session,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Head  Master 
of  Epsom  College,  to  be  competed  for  by  foundation  scholars 
who. have  passed  the  Preliminary  Scientific  M.B.  Examination 
in  the  University  of  London. 

Two  University  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  72  guineas 
each,  are  open  to  stndents  from  the  University  of  Oxford  who 
have  passed  the  first  M.B.  Examination,  to  students  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  who  have  passed  the  second  M.B. 
Examination,  and  to  students  of  the  University  of  London 
who  have  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Medicine, 
and  who  have  not  entered  at  SDy  London  Medical  School. 
Subjscts  :  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  including  Histology.  The 
examination  for  these  Scholarships,  which  will  be  partly  prac  • 
tieal,  will  be  held  at  the  school  on  September  23rd  and  24th. 
Candidates  must  give  notice  to  the  Librarian  of  their  inten 
tion  to  compete  on  or  before  Saturday  (at  10  a.m.),  September 
21st,  19U7.  The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to 
enter  forthwith  at  the  Hospital  for  the  completion  of  their 
curriculum. 

Fees. — These  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  as  a  composition 
fee  of  115  guineas  for  general  students  ;  55  guineas  foi 
dental  students  ;  and  74  guineas  for  university  students, 
or  for  general  students  by  sessional  payments  of  15  guineas 
every  winter  session  and  10  guineas  every  summer 
session  as  long  as  the  student  remains  in  the  school,  with 
an  entrance  fee  of  10  guineas ;  and  for  dental  students, 
31  guineas  on  entry  and  30  guineas  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  months. 

Further  Information  may  be  had  of  the  Dean,  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 
London,  W.C. 


St.  George's. 
This  school  is  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  carried  on  In 
connexion  with  8t.  George's  Hospital,  an  institution  with 
348  beds.  It  provides  for  the  instruction  of  its  students 
in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum at  the  teaching  centres  of  London  University 
established  at  King's  College  and  University  College. 
The  school  at  Hyde  Park  Coroner  is  devoted  entirely  to 
tire  teaching  of  clinical  subjects,  great  attention  being 
paid  by  the  members  of  the  staff  to  individual  teaching. 
A  number  of  special  courses  are  given,  in  which  the 
requirements  of  University  and  all  other  examinations 
receive  careful  attention,  and  special  test  examinations 
and  classes  are  held  for  all  examinations. 

The  school  possesses  an  Amalgamation  Club,  with  well- 
fitted  reading,  smoking,  and  luncheon  rooms,  on  the 
hospital  premises.  Students  have  the  advantage  of  a 
well-filled  library  of  medical  and  scientific  books,  which 
is  kept  thoroughly  up  to  date.  A  register  of  accredited 
appartments,  and  a  list  of  medical  men  and  others  willing 
to  receive  St.  George's  men  as  boarders,  may  be  seen  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Appointments.  —  Dresserships  to  the  Surgeons  and 
Clinical  Clerkships  to  the  Physicians  are  open  without  fee 
to  all  students  of  the  Hospital.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  House  Office  Appointments,  which  may  be  held  for  six, 
twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  and  are  open  without  fee  to 
every  perpetual  student  of  the  Hospital,  and  are  made 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  merits  of  the  candidates. 
Besides  this,  after  the  student  has  held  a  House  Office, 
the  following  paid  appointments  are.  amongst  others,  open 
to  him :  Medical  Registrarship  at  £200  per  annum ;  Sur- 
gical Registrarship  at  £200  per  annum;  ( 'uratorship  of 
the  Museum  at  £200  per  annum;  Assistant  Curatorship 
at  £100  per  annum  ;  Obstetric  Assistantship,  Resident,  at 
£50  ppr  annum ;  the  post  of  Senior  Anaesthetist  at  £50 
per  annum  ;  the  posts  (2)  of  Junior  Anaesthetists,  each  nt 
£30  per  annum. 

Qph9lftP8h&Bp.  1 /'.trance  Scholarships  in  Anatomy  and 
fuysiology  (70  guineas  and  £50)  are  awarded  at  tin 
commencement  of  each  winter  session.  Thu  William 
Drown  Inhibition  of  the  value  of  £100  per  annum 
(tenable  for  two  years)  i<  awarded  by  examination  to  ft  per- 
petual pupil  of  the  hospital  every  seoond  year.  The  William 
Brown  Exhibitionof  £40  (tenable  for  three  years)  is  awarded 
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by  examination  to  a  perpetual  pnpil  of  the  Hospital  every 
third  year,  other  prl  as  to  the  value  of  £200  are  awarded 
annually  to  the  students  of  the  Hospital. 

Fe.°* — First  year  (Preliminary  SciStfce  or  First  Conjoint) 
£26  5s  .  ci  Sat,  according  to  course.  Second  and  third 
j-ears.  £57  15s.  in  t  t  J563  in  two  equal  instal- 

ments. Fourth  and  subsequent  years,  annual  composition 
tee,  £51  10?.    Entrance  f-  9,  £10  10s. 

Farther  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bead  di 
the  Medical  School. 


Gtrs's. 
The  Hospital  contains  602  beds  in  constant  occupation  ; 
an  additional  50  beds  have  been  opened  on  the  medical 
side  of  the  Hospital.  Thirty-one  beds  are  set  apart  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  and  40  for  the  mo3t  'Urgent  arid 
interesting  medical  cases,  which' form  the  subjects  of  the 
weekly  clinical  lectures.  There  is  a  special  ward  cf  32 
beds  for  the  reception  of  cases  cf  diseases  of  women  and 
■for  cases  of  difficult  labour.  Beds  are  also  allotted  to  the 
Throat  and  Ear  Departments. 

It  has  a  College  fronting  the  cast  gate  of  the  Hospital, 
providing  accommodation  for  60  resident  students.  This 
contains  a  dining  hall,  reading  rooms,  library  of  general 
literature,  and  gymnasnnn  for  the  use  of  the  residents  and 
of  the  members  cf  the  Clubs'  Union.  The  athletic  ground 
at  Honor  Oak  Park  is  reached  from  the  Hospital  in  twenty 
minutes. 

The  new  Gordon  Museum  of  Pathology,  the  Wills 
Library,  and  the  school  buildings  in  general  afford 
tmrivalled  opportunities  for  a  liberal  education  and  for 
research. 

Special  classes  are  held  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
and  Intermediate  M.B.  Examinations  of  the  University  of 
London  and  for  the  First  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

Special  teaching  is  provided  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Universities  cf  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  in 
•General  Pathology  and  Pharmacology. 

^Appointments. — All  appointments  are  given  to  students 
without  extra  payment,  and  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
candidates,  as  determined  by  a  committee  of  the  medical 
staff.  Eight  Assistant  House-Physieians,  8  House-Phy- 
sicians, 21  Assistant  House-Surgecns,  8  Hou3e-Surgecii3, 
and  2  Ophthalmic  House- Surgeons  are  appointed  annually! 
The  House-Physician?  and  House- Surgeons  hold  office  for 
six  months  each,  and  receive  free  board  and  lodging  in 
the  college,  as  also  do  the  Resident  Obstetric  Assistants, 
of  whom  8  are  appointed  annually,  each  holding  office  for 
six  months.  Every  student  is  provided  with  rooms  and 
commons  in  the  hospital  during  the  period  of  his  ''take 
in  "  as  Dresser.  In  addition  to  the  Clerkshipsand  Dresner- 
ships  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards,  students  are 
appointed  to  the  posts  of  clinical  assistant,  dresser,  or 
clerk  in  the  special  departments  of  ophthalmology, 
laryngology,  gynaecology,  dermatology,  otology,  electricity, 
anaesthetics,  and  dentistry.  More  than  150  additional 
appointments  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those  annually 
open  to  students  of  the  hospital,  the  majority  of  them 
being  in  the  special  departments. 

Scholarships,  Prizes,  ere —There  are  two  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships in  Arts:  One  of  the  value  of  £100  open  to  candidates 
20  years  of  age,  and  one  of  £50  open  to  candidates  under 
:  English,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid, 
and  either  Greek,  French,  or  Oar-man.  Three  Open  Scholar- 
ships in  Science  :  One  of  £150  and  one  of  £60,  open  to  can- 
didates under  25,  and  one  of  £50  to  University  students  who 
have  completed  their  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Subjects:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry.  Practical  Che- 
mistry, Biology,  and  Physics.  These  examinations  begin  on 
September  23rd  ;  names  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Junior  Drizes  for  general  efficiency,  £20.  £15 
£10  ;  Hilton  Drize  for  Dissection,  £5;  Michael  Harris  prize  for 
Axatomy,  £10  ;  Sands  Cox  scholarship  for  Phvsiology,  £15  for 
three  years;  Wcold ridge  Memorial  Drize  for  Physiology,  £10; 
Beaney  prize  for  Pathology,  £3}  ;  Treasurer's  gold  medal  in 
medicice.  Insurer's  gild  medal  in  surgery,  and  the  Gnlding- 
Bird  gold  medal  and  scholarship  for  Bacteriology  (£<0>  are 
awarded  annually  Biter  comoetitive  examination.  The  Gull 
Studentship  in  Pathology  and  the  Beaney  Scholarship  in 
Materia  Medica,  of  the  annual  value  of  £150  and  £31  10s. 
respectively,  are  awarded  without  examination  to  enable 
research  to  be  ca-risd  on  in  these  subjects.  An  Arthur 
Durham  Travelling  Scholarship  of  £100  is  awarded  triennially. 

£8M. — There  is  a  sj  stem  by  which  composition  fees  are 
paid,  information  as  to  which  should  be  sought  from  the 
Iteanef  the  School. 


Kino's  College. 
The  curriculum  at  King's  College  Medical  School  is  now 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  For  Preliminary  and  Inter- 
mediate subjects  of  study  ;  (2)  Advanced  or  Final  studies. 
The  subjects  under  the  first  head  are  taught  in  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  at  King's  College ;  those  under  the 
second  at  if 3  hospital. 

There  are  special  classes  for  the  primary  and  final 
examinations  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

A  special  class  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  will 
commence  on  September  27th.  Classes  for  the  science 
■subjects  are  held  by  the  Professors  of  the  Science  Faculty 
of  King's  College,  and  students  avail  themselves  of  their 
laboratories. 

All  students  are  entitled  to  the  full  privileges  of  the 
athletic  club,  which  manages  the  large  recreation  ground  of 
the  College  at  Wormwood  Scrubs, 

The  Hospital  contains  220  beds  in  daily  use. 

Appointments. — Resident  Medical  Officers,  Clerks,  and 
Dressers  are  chosen  from  the  students,  and  the  former 
have  rooms  and  commons  free.  Two  Sambrooke  Registrar- 
ships,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  the  annual  value  of  £50 
each,  are  open  to  students  who  have  held  resident  posts 
in  the  hospital.  There  are  also  Senior  Medical,  Surgical, 
and  Gyraeeological  tutors.  Clinical  assistants  are 
id  in  the  Ophthalmic,  Ear,  Throat,  Skin,  and 
Denial  Departments. 

Scholarships. — The  Entrance  Scholarships  are:  1.  Two 
V.'arneford  Scholarships,  each  £100  value ;  subjects — Mathe- 
matics, Classics,  Divinity.  2.  One  Sambrcoke  Exhibition,  of 
£100,  open;  subjects  of  examination — Mathematics,  Elementary 
Physics,  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Botany,  and  Biology.  3.  Eabbeth 
Sehol&rship,  value  £20,  in"  July,  for  best  evidence  of  early 
scientific  training.  4.  Two  Soientific  Exhibitions,  open,  given 
annually,  in  October,  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  value 
£60  and  £40,  for  proficiency  in  any  four  of  the  following 
subjects  :  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology,  will  be  open  to  all 
candidates  who  are  under  the  age  of  19.  5.  Medical  Entrance 
Scholarship,  of  £50,  instituted  for  students  who  propose  to 
take  their  degree  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  other  British 
University,  having  already  passed  the  examination  of  that 
University  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physio9.  During  the 
curriculum  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the  value  of  £300  are 
open  to  students. 

Fees. — The  fees  for  the  two  parts  mentioned  are  paid 
separately.  Information  as  to  the  first  should  be  sought 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  at  the  College ; 
and  as  to  the  second,  of  advanced  studies,  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Hospital.  They  attend  daily,  except  Saturday,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  students  and  their  friends. 

For  conditions  of  scholarship*  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tions apply  to  the  Deans,  or  the  Secretary,  King's  College, 
who  will  send  a  full  prospectus  post  free.  Examinations 
commence  September  20th. 


The  London. 
This  hospital  (which  contains  914  beds)  and  its  Medical 
School  are  in  Mile  End  Road,  Whitechapel.  All  the 
arrangements  are  very  complete  and  modern.  The  new 
departments  of  Bacteriology,  Public  Health,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology,  the  new  Pathological  Institute  at  the  Hos- 
pital, and  a  new  Out-patient  and  Special  Departments 
have  been  added  within  the  last  few  years.  New  Students' 
Rooms  have  been  added,  and  a  Garden  and  Fives  Court 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  London  Hospital 
Clubs  Union. 

A  special  course  for  the  D.P.H.  will  commence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  session. 

Special  classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Inter- 
mediate M.B.Lond.,  the  Primary  and  Final  Fellowship, 
and  other  examinations  are  held.  Those  for  the  Final 
and  Primary  F.R.C.S.  commerce  early  in  September. 

Appointment*.— The  salaried  appointments  open  to 
students  are  those  of  Medical  Registrars  (2),  Surslcal 
Registrars  (2),  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Obstetric  mors; 
Senior  Dressers  to  Out-patients;  Clinical  Assistants  m 
the  Medical,  Surgical,  Ophthalmic,  Aural,  Light  and  Skin, 
Orthopaedic,  and  Electrical  DeDartments.  There  are  also 
5  Resident  Hotsse-Pbysicians  and  7  Eesident  Bouse- 
Surgeons,  2  Accoucheurs.  6  Receiving-room  Officers, 
2  Emergency  Officers,  and  3  Pathological  Assistants.  Also 
paid  and  unpaid  Clinical  Assistantsbips  in  the  various 
special  departments.  In  addition  there  are  numerous 
Assistantships  and  Clerkships,  and  Dresserships  in  the 
various  departments. 
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Scholarships  and  Prizes.  —  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  :  At  Entrance:  Price  Scholarships  in 
Science,  £120;  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  £60;  Entrance 
Scholarships  in  Science,  £60  and  £i5 :  Epsom  Scholarship, 
£126  :  Buxton  Scholarships  in  Arts,  £30  and  £20.  After 
Entrance :  Anatomy  and  Blologv  Scholarships,  £20  ;  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  Scholarship,  £25;  Letheby  Prizes,  £30; 
Scholarships  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics, 
£20  each  ;  Duckworth  Nelson  Prize,  £10  ;  Hutchinson  Prize, 
£40  ;  Sntton  Prize,  £20  :  Sir  Andrew  Clark  Prize.  £26  :  Ander- 
son Priz;s  £9;  Out-patient  Dressers'  Prizes,  £60;  Practical 
Anatomy  Prizes,  £L0  ;  Douro  Hoare  Prize,  £5  ;  Wynne  Baxter 
Prizs,  £5  Ss. 

Fees. — The  composition  is  120  guineas.  A  reduction  of 
15  guineas  is  made  to  sons  of  medical  men. 

Other  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Warden, 
Mr.  Monro  Scott,  at  the  London  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Mile  End,  E. 

St.  Mary's. 
This  school  and  its  hospital  is  situated  in  Praed  Street,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  residential  districts  of  Padding- 
ton,  Bayswater,  and  North  Kensington,  and  is  thus 
especially  convenient  to  students  who  wish  to  reside  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  A  register  of  approved  lodgings 
is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Medical  School. 

Tee  Athletic  Ground  (eight  acres)  is  situated  at  North 
Kensington,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  the  Hospital. 

The  latter  at  present  contains  281  beds,  but  when  the 
new  wing,  the  ground- floor  of  which,  comprising  the  new 
out-patient  department,  was  opened  in  1898,  has  been 
furnished  and  opened,  the  total  number  of  beds  will  be 
341,  and  there  will  be  additional  Operating  Theatres,  a  new 
Clinical  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Theatre.  A  new  A"  ray 
Department  has  been  established  in  the  Out-patient 
Department  of  the  Hospital. 

The  Physiological  Department  comprises  a  Lecture 
Koom  specially  constructed  for  practical  demonstrations, 
and  a  series  of  five  laboratories  for  practical  classes  and 
research,  including  a  photomierographic  department. 

During  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  scope 
of  the  Department  for  therapeutic  inoculation  under  Sir 
Almroth  Wright,  F.R.S.,  a  block  of  consulting  rooms, 
waiting  rooms,  and  laboratories  has  been  equipped  in  the 
new  wing  of  the  hospital,  and  ij  cow  in  use. 

In  addition  to  systematic  courses  of  Lectures  and 
Demonstrations,  special  tuition  is  provided  for  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Final  Examinations  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  for  the  Primary  and 
Final  F.R.C  S. 

A  complete  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology,  recognized  by  the  University  of  London  as 
an  approved  course  for  Internal  Students,  is  held  through- 
out the  year,  and  students  may  join  In  October,  January, 
or  April. 

All  clinical  appointments  in  the  Hospital  are  free  to 
students  of  the  Medical  School,  the  term  of  office  in  each 
case  being  of  four  months'  duration,  and  the  Resident 
Medical  officers  are  chosen  by  competitive  examination. 
Six  House- Physicians,  six  House-Surgpons,  four  Obstetric 
Officers,  and  two  Resident  Anaesthetists  are  appointed 
each  year,  and  receive  beard  and  residence  in  the 
Hospital. 

Scholarxlups.—  There  are  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Natural 
Science.  One  of  £145,  one  of  £78  15s.,  two  of  £52  10s.,  and  two 
of  £63  (open  to  students  of  any  British  University)  awarded 
annually  by  competitive  examination  In  September. 

Fees.— The  composition  fee  for  students  is  £140  if  paid 
in  one  sum,  or  £145  if  paid  in  four  instalments.  Univer- 
sity students  who  have  completed  their  examinations  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a 
composition  fee  of  60  guineas  (£63)  paid  in  one  sum,  or 
65  guineas  (£68  5s.)  if  paid  in  two  annual  instalments. 
University  students,  prior  to  completing  their  examina- 
tion in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
25  guineas  (£26  53.).  Separate  eoutaea  ol  lectures, 
Laboratory  Work,  or  Hospital  Practice  may  be  taken. 

The  Sshool  Calendar  and  full  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Sccietary,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical 
School,  Paddington,  W. 


The  Middlesex. 
This  school  and  its  hospital  are  in  Mortimer  Street,  W., 
and  close  to  Ox'ord  Street  and  Portland  Place.  It  possesses 


a  resident  college  for  a  limited  number  ot  students  which 
overlooks  the  hospital  garden.  The  hospital  contains  340 
beds.  A  wirjg  containing  40  beds  and  special  research 
laboratories  is  entirely  devoted  to  patients  suffering  from 
cancer.  It  offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  this  disease,  both  in  its  clinical  and  pathological 
aspects. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  for  teaching  ordinary 
students  all  subjects  of  the  medical  curriculum,  a  bac- 
teriological and  public  health  laboratory  has  been  added 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  instruction  for  women 
medical  practitioners  preparing  for  the  examinations  for 
the  diploma  in  Public  Health  and  for  the  MI),  in  State 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  London,  and  of  affording 
facilities  to  them  and  other  women  students  desirous  of 
carrying  out  research  work  in  Public  Health,  Bacteriology, 
and  General  Pathology. 

Appointments,  etc. — Eighteen  Resident  appointments  are 
open  annually  to  competition  among  pupils  of  the  Hos- 
pital. The  officers  reside  and  board  in  the  Residential 
College  free  of  expense.  There  are  two  Casualty  Medical 
and  two  Casualty  Surgical  Officers  appointed  annually, 
Six  House-Surgeons  are  appointed  every  year  at  intervals 
of  two  months,  after  examination ;  the  six  House- 
Physicians  are  also  appointed  annually  at  similar  inter- 
vals; they  must  have  a  legal  qualification,  or  hold  a 
Broderip  Scholarship.  An  Obstetric  House- Physician 
(qualified  to  practise)  is  appointed  every  six  months. 
Nonresident  Physicians'  Assistants  are  appointed  in  the 
various  out-patient  departments.  In  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment the  appointments  are:  Dresser  to  the  Assistant  Sur- 
geon and  to  the  Dental  Surgeon,  Clerk  to  the  Assistant 
Physician,  Dresser  to  the  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Clerk  in. 
the  Department  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Clerk  in  the 
Department  for  Diseases  of  AVomen,  and  Dresser  to  the 
Throat  and  Ear  Department.  There  are  also  Extern 
Midwifery  Clerks  and  Post-mortem  Clerks.  The  appoint- 
ments are  so  arranged  that  every  student  may  during  hia 
course  hold  all  the  Out-patient  and  In  patient  Clerkships 
and  Dresserships.  Each  student  must  have  held  an  out- 
patient clerkship  and  dressership  befjre  being  eligible  to. 
hold  inpatient  clerkships  or  dresserships.  No  student 
can  be  appointed  to  any  office  until  he  has  passed  the 
Second  Examination  of  the  Examining  Board  in  England 
or  its  equivalent.  Clinical  Assistants  are  appointed  in  the 
Children's,  Ophthalmic,  Skin,  and  Throat  and  Ear 
Departments. 

Scholarships. — Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £100  and 
£75  respectively,  are  open  to  students  commencing  their 
medical  studies  in  May  or  October,  1S07.  An  8nnuol  Entrance 
Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £50,  is  open  to  stndents  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  have  completed 
the  curriculum  for  or  passed  the  examinations  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Subjects:  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  inclu- 
ding Histology.  The  examination  for  these  arid  the  loregoing 
takes  place  on  September  23rd  ond  24th.  Application  for  ad- 
mission must  be  made  on  or  before  September  14th.  Students 
joining  the  school  in  the  previous  May  are  eligible.  The  Freer 
Lucas  Scholarship  is  annually  awarded  on  the  nomination  of 
the  head  master  to  a  pupil  of  the  Epsom  College  who  has  passed 
the  Preliminary  Scitntitic  M.B.  Examination. 

Feet. — The  composition  fee  is  145  guineas  for  London 
University  students.  For  students  who  have  passed  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  (London  University),  120  guineas. 
For  students  taking  the  Conjoint  diploma,  135  guineas. 
For  members  of  universities  and  others  who  have  com- 
pleted their  anatomical  and  physiological  studies,  70> 
guineas  ;  dental  students,  54  gnineas. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Dean. 

St.  Thomas's. 
This  school,  and  the  hospital  in  connexion  with 
Which  it  works,  is  situated  in  Lambeth,  the  joint  buildings 
on  the  Thames,  facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
forming  one  of  the  well-known  architectural  features  of 
London. 

The  School  Buildings,  which  are  separated  from  the 
Hospital  by  a  quadrangle  containing  a  lawn-tennis  court 
for  the  use  of  the  residents,  comprise  numerous  theatres, 
laboratories,  and  class  rooms,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the 
modern  teaching  of  large  bodies  of  students  In  the  subjects 
of  the  medical  curri  ulum.  A  largo  libiary  and  reading 
room  and  a  very  complete  museum  are  open  to  all 
stndents  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m  ;  Saturdays,  2  p.m.    The 
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club  premises  contain  a  dining  room  and  smoking  and 
reading  room  supplied  with  daily  and  illustrated  weekly 
papers,  and  a  gymnasium.  A  cloak-room  with  lookers,  and 
a  lavatory  with  bathrooms  are  in  the  main  school  build- 
ing. Students  are  thus  able  to  spend  the  whole  day  at 
school,  all  meals  being  obtainable  at  a  moderate  tariff, and 
they  are  further  provided  with  facilities  for  exercise  and 
recreation,  A  ground  of  more  than  nine  acre3  in  extent  is 
provided  at  Oniswick,  It  can  be  reached  in  forty  minutes 
from  the  hospital  ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  foot- 
ball, cricket,  lawn  tennis,  and  athletic  sports.  It  is 
provided  with  a  pavilion,  where  refreshments  can  be 
obtained. 

The  Hospital  contains  605  beds,  and  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  a  great  hospital  has  connected  with 
its  out-patient  department  two  large  well-ventilated 
Clinical  Theatres  provided  with  ample  sitting  accommoda- 
tion, so  that  large  numbers  of  students  are  enabled  to 
follow  closely  the  practice  and  teaching  of  the  out  patient 
staff.  There  is  another  Clinical  Theatre,  centrally  situated, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  illustration  of  lectures  by  patients 
from  the  wards  and  out-patient  rooms;  it  is  arranged  also 
or  lantern  demonstrations. 

Appointment* — All  Hospital  appointments  are  open  to 
students  without  charge.  A  Resident  Assistant  Physician 
and  a  Resident  Assistant  Surgeon  are  appointed  annually 
at  a  salary  of  £100  each,  with  board  and  lodging.  Two 
Hospital  Registrars,  at  an  annual  salary  of  £100  each,  are 
appointed  yearly.  The  tenure  of  these  offices  may  be 
renewed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  tivo  years.  Two  Resi- 
dent Casualty  Officers  aie  appointed  half-yearly  at  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum.  An  Obstetric  Tutor  and 
Registrar  is  appointed  each  year  at  an  annual  salary  of 
£50.  Four  House-Physicians,  two  Hou-e-PhvBiciacs  to 
Out-patients, four  House-Surgeons,  four  House- Surgeons  to 
Out-patients,  two  Obstetric  House- Physicians,  two  Oph- 
thalmic House  Surgeon?,  and  eight  Clinical  Assistants 
in  the  special  departments  are  appointed  every  three 
months,  and  hold  office  for  six  months  if  recommended 
for  re-election.  Clinical  Clerkships  and  Dresserships  to 
the  in-patient  and  out-pitient  departments  are  available 
to  the  number  of  400  each  year. 

Scitolarships.—  There  '  are  three  entrance  Scholarships 
offered  :  One  of  £150  and  one  of  £60,  in  Chemistry,  Pnysics, 
and  Biology,  for  students  who  have  not  received  instruction  in 
Anatomy  or  Physiology ;  one  of  £50  in  any  two  of  the  foHow- 
icg  subjects  :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  or  Chemistry  for  students 
■who  have  completed  their  examinations  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  for  a  medical  degree  in  any  of  the  Universities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  no';  entered  as  students  in  any 
London  medical  school.  Numerous  scholarships,  prizes,  and 
medals  are  opsn  for  competition  throughout  the  whole  career 
of  a  student,  including  a  Fellowship  of  £100  given  by  the 
Salters'  Company  for  research  in  Pharmacology,  and  the  Louis 
Jenner  Research  Scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  £60  for 
Pathological  research. 

Fees. — The  Entrance  Fee  for  First  c  Second  Year's 
Students  ia  20  guineas;  for  Third  Year's  Students 
10  guineas.  Tne  annual  Composition  Fee  is  30  guineas. 
For  Preliminary  Scientific  Students  the  fee  is  16  guineas. 
Extra  charges  are  made  for  materials  required  in  practical 
courses.  Special  courses  of  instruction  are  given  for 
various  examinations,  and  a  register  of  lodgings  kept  at 
the  School.  A  list  of  medical  practitioners,  clergymen, 
and  others  who  receive  students  is  also  available. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  School,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Albert 
Embankment,  S.E. 


Uriyersity  College. 
This  school  provides  for  the  tuition  of  its  students  in 
the  preliminary  sciences,  and  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pharmacology,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medical  Science  of 
University  College,  now  one  of  the  common  teaching 
centres  for  the  constituent  schools  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  London.  Their  final  studies,  what- 
ever the  diploma  or  degree  at  which  they  are  aiming,  are 
conducted  in  the  medical  school  itself.  Tne  hospital  in 
which  the  clinical  work  is  done  is  opposite  University 
College,  at  the  bottom  of  Gower  Street,  in  a  new  building 
built  by  the  late  Sir  BUindell  Maple.  The  medical  school 
is  likewise  a  new  building,  provided  by  Sir  Donald  Currie, 
and  is  to  be  declared  open  in  the  approaching  October 
session.      It    provides    excellent  accommodation  for  all 


the  departments  of  the  school,  meeting  equally  well 
the  needs  of  undergraduate  study  and  advanced 
ie3earch. 

Scholarships.— The  following  scholarships  at  University 
College  are  of  interest  to  prospective  medical  students.  The 
Bucknill  Scholarship  of  135  guineas,  won  by  open  competition 
in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  zoology  ;  the  successful 
student  must  pass  on  to  tne  University  College  Hospital 
Medical  School.  Two  Entrance  Exhibitions  in  the  foregoing 
subjects,  each  of  the  value  of  55  guineas ;  the  successful 
students  must  join  the  College,  but  not  necessarily  the  Medical 
School.  The  Cniff  Memorial  Prize  of  £15  for  proficiency  in 
anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  The  Schdfer  Pnze  In 
physiology,  vaiue  £18.  The  Sharpev  Scholarship  of  £105  for 
proficiency  in  biological  sciences.  The  Morris  Bursary  of 
£16  for  two  years,  available  by  nomination  to  sons  of  deceased 
professional  rati). 

At  theMtdicsl  School  the  following  are  open  to  competition: 
Two  Entrance  Exhibitions  of  30  guineas  each,  awarded  after 
a  competitive  examination  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  the 
Atkinson  Morley  Scholarship  of  £15  a  year  for  two  years, 
awarded  after  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
surgery  ;  the  A  tchtson  Scholarship  of  £55  a  year  for  two  years  ; 
the  Filliter  Exhibition  in  pathology  of  £30;  four  Fellowea 
Medals  in  clinical  surgery  ;  the  Bruce  Medal  in  pathology  and 
surgery;  two  Tuke  Medals  in  pathology,  and  the  Erichsen 
Prize  for  practical  surgery  of  ten  guineas. 

Appointments.— light  House- Physicians,  eight  House- 
Surgeons,  four  Senior  and  four  Junior  Obstetric  Assistants. 
and  two  Ophthalmic  Assistants  are  selected  annually  by 
examination  from  among  the  senior  students  who  have  a 
medical  qualification.  The  House-Physiciana  and  House- 
Surgeons  reside  in  the  Hospital  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
and  the  Senior  Obstetric  Assistants  for  three  months, 
receiving  free  board  and  lodging. 

Fees.— The  composition  fees  payable  for  the  work 
done  at  University  College  are  as  follows:  (a)  For 
the  courseB  required  by  candidates  for  the  M.B., 
Ch.B.Lond.  (1)  26  guineas  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific 
Course,  entitling  to  one";  attendance ;  (2)  57  guineas 
for  the  Preliminary  Scientific,  Part  II,  and  the 
Intermediate  course.  This  fee  covers  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  courses  during  three  years,  and  one  attendance 
on  Organic  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  and  Materia  Medica. 
Students  preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  pay  altogether 
78  guineas  for  the  courses  required  for  the  first  and  second 
examinations  of  these  bodies.  All  the  fees  mentioned 
cover  the  privileges  of  the  U/.ion  Society. 

At  the  Medical  School  the  composition  fee  is  80  guineas 
for  all  the  work  required,  exceot  vaccination  and  atten- 
dance at  a  fever  hospital.  The  course  of  instruction 
provided  is  suitable  for  the  M.S.  examinations  at  London 
University,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham.  Students 
aiming  at  the  diplomas  given  by  the  Conjoint  Board 
likewise  have  suitable  courses  provided  for  them,  and  pay 
the  same  amount.  In  either  case,  a  student  who  obtains 
a  medical  qualidcation  within  three  years  of  the  time  of 
commencing  his  final  studies  at  the  medical  school  is 
not  required  to  pay  an  additional  fee  for  any  further 
attendance. 

A  regiater  of  boarding  residences  is  kept  in  the  ofnees  ot 
the  Medical  School  for  the  convenience  of  students,  but 
such  residences  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  school 
authorities.  .,,-,.     , 

Further  information  about  the  Faculty  of  Medical 
Sciences  at  University  College  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Provost  of  University  College,  Gower  Street.  "W.C. ;  and 
about  University  College  Hospital  Medical  School  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  University  Street,  Gower 
Street,  W.C.  

Westminster. 
This  school  with  its  hospital,  situated  in  Broad  Sanctuary, 
opposite  Westminster  Abbey,  provides  for  the  education  of 
its  students  in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects 
of  the  medical  curriculum  at  the  teaching  centre  of  the 
University  of  London,  established  at  King's  College.  The 
rest  of  the  woik  ia  done  in  the  school  buildings  near  the 
hospital,  which  contains  upwards  of  200  beds,  and  affords 
most  ample  facilities  for  instruction  in  all  branches  ot 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  ,  .  , 

Appointmints.-A  Medical  and  a  Surgical  Registrar  are 
appointed  annually,  each  with  a  salary  of  £50.  iwo 
House  Physicians,  three  House- Surgeons,  one  Assistant 
Hnuse-Physician.  one  Assistant  House-Surgeop,  and  a 
Resident  Obstetric  Assistant  are  appointed  after  examlna- 
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and  are  provided  with  rooms  and  commons,  except 
:!.••  Assistant  Hoiue-Physici  an  and  the  Assistant  Hous> 
Surgeon,  who  are  provided   with  commons  only.      The 

ant  House- Physician  after  three  months'  service 
becomes  House-Physician  for  a  further  period  of  six 
mouths,  and  the  Assistant  Ilouse-Surgeon,  after  (wo 
months'  service,  becomes  House  Surgeon  for  a  further 
period  of  six  months.  Clinical  Assistants  to  the  Assistant 
Physicians  and  Assistant  Surgeons,  and  to  the  officers  in 

■  of  special  attendants,  are  appointed   from  among 

^■d  students.  Every  student  must  perform  the 
iotiea  of  Out-patient  Dresser  for  four  months,  and  after- 
wards hold  the  office  of  In-patient  Dreiser  for  four  months. 
He  is  also  required  to  serve  two  terms  of  four  months  each 
aa  Clinical  Clerk  to  In-patient  Physician.  Ttvo  Path- 
ological Clerks  are  appointed  every  four  months  to  assist  in 
lite  Poit-mortem  room.  A'o  student  is  eligible  as  an  In- 
nf  Dresser  or  Clinical  Clerk  until  lie  has  passed  the 
on  of  the  Conjoint  Eoard,  or  an  equi- 
valent examination.  Clerks  and  Dressers  in  the  Special 
Bjjpsrtments    of    Hospital     Practice     are     periodically 

ted.  So  far  as  vacancies  permit  students  of  other 
hospitals  are   admitted  to  In-patients'  Dres3erships  or 

nips. 

•  anhips. — The  following  Scholarships  are  offered  for 
competition  during  the  vear  1927-8  :  In  September,  1007 :  Three 

-.hips  in  Art=,  £80,  £W,  and  £50:  Scholarship  in  Arts 
for  Dental  BtrirlBnte,  £20:  two  University  Scholarships  in 
Anatomy  and  Phvsicloty.  £50  and  £40  :  two  Natural  S'-ience 

-ships,  £60  and  £40  ;  Free  Presentation,  open  to  pupils 
of  Epsom  Medical  College.  In  April,  }90&:  two  "Scholarships 
!n  Arts,  £60  and  £40  :  one  I  Diversity  Scholarship  in  Anatomy 
a,od  Pbvsiologj,  £60;  ts'O  Natural  Science  Scholarships,  £60 
and  £40. 

Jrfec— The  composition  'ee  is  120jguineas  for  the  course 
required  by  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board,  and  130 
guineas  for  that  of  the  University  of  London. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Dean  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  Me  Ileal  School, 
Cfixton  Street,  Wes^cikiiter,  S.W. 


London  School  cf  Medicine  for  Women. 

Ti:r,   school  is  carried  on   in   the   Gray's    Inn  Road  in 

connexion  with  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  it  is  like  all 

the  other  London  schools  which  have  so  far  been  men- 

I,   ore   of   tho   constituent  schools   of  the  medical 

faculty  of  London  Universily.     The  entire  school  has  in 

■ars  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged.    The 

laboratories    are    large    and    well- lighted,  and   are  fully 

equipped  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate 

work  required  by  the  University  of  London.    There 

are  also  a  large  Library  and  Common  Room  for  the  use  of 

the  students,  and    sets    of    chambers    to    accommodate 

seventeen  students. 

The  Hospital  has  165  beds,  all  of  which  are  available  for 

clinical  instruction.    There  are  also  separate  departments 

for  Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 

Ear.  and   skin.      Instruction,  is  given  in   Anaesthetics, 

Bacteriolojgy,  etc  ,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Clinical 

Lectures    and    Demonstrations     and    Tutorial    Olawes. 

0   attend   the  practice  of  one  of   the  Fever 

Hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  3nd  receive 

•  ■  instruction  in  Lunacy  at  one  of  the  hospitals  under 

-ylums  Board  of  the  London  County  Council ;  they 

are  also  admitted  to  the  practice  of  a  number  of  special 

tals. 

The  work  of  the  School  includes  preparation  for  the 

M.B.Lond.  an  rges  of   the   Royal    University  of 

Irelaud  and  1 1  of  the  Conjoint  Boards  of  Scot- 

and  Iroland.and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London; 

also  for  the  great  r  part  of  the  course  required  by  the  Uni- 

other  Universities  of  England 

which  admit  1  grees.and  the  LTniversity 

of  Glasgow,    Special  < :  ■  .  held  in  preparation  for 

thePrellmlpa  examinations  of  the  Universities 

of  London  an 

■  ots  of    the  school  have 

thrown  open  to  tl,  ments  as  House-Physician 

lrgeon,  Surgical  and  Medical  Registrars,  Anaesthe- 

n,  Radiograpl:  of  the 

I  fseums.  and   Clinical  Assistants 

and  Demonstrators  in  variety  subjects. 

'  olarsbip  value  £30,  and  the 
Ht.  Dnnstans  Medical  Inhibition  value  £60  a  year  for  three   I 


years,  extensible  to  five  years,  are  offered  for  competition  at 
tha  end  of  September  in-each  year.  The  liostcck  Scholarship, 
value  £60  a  year  for  two  or  four  years,  is  awarded  by  the  Reid 
Trustees  on  the  result  of  an  examination  held  in  May  by  the 
University  cf  London.  The  holder  of  the  Scholarship  must 
enter  the  Loudon  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  The  John 
Byron  Bursary  of  £20  a  y>ar  -for  two  years,  the  Helen  Prideaux 
Prize  of  £40,  the  Mabe!  Webb  Research  Scholarship  of  £30  for 
two  years,  the  Fanny  Butler  Scholarship  of  £14 -10s.  a  year  for 
four  years,  together  with  many  other  scholarships  and  prizes, 
are  offered  on  sundry  conditions.  Various  Missionary  Societies 
also  oiTer  scholarships  on  certain  conditions,  and  assist  ladies 
who  wioh  to  go  to  India  as  medical  missionaries. 

Fees. — University  of  London,  Preliminary  Science 
Course,  £25 ;  course  for  Intermediate  and  Pinal  M.B., 
£135  ;  course  after  Intermediate  M.B.,  £86.  Composition 
Fee  for  course  of  study  for  other  qualifications,  £140, 

Full  particulars  as  to  Curriculum  and  Scholarships  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mies  Douie,  M.B.,  8, 
Hunter  Street,  W.C. 


Cooke's  School. 
This  school  is  prepared  to  admit  to  its  supplementary 
work  all  who  may  wish  to  join  the  same,  but  in  regard  to 
its  curriculum  work  it  does  not  receive  more  than  half  a 
dozen  students  in  the  course  of  the  year;  these  have 
special  advantages  both  as  regards  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology. The  fees,  we  are  informed,  are  but  slightly  in 
excess  of  current  charges. 

The  operations  of  surgery  are  performed  on  the  dead 
body.  Such  courses  are  recognized  for  army  promotion, 
for  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  etc. 

The  School,  which  is  open  all  the  year  round,  possesses 
a  good  collection  of  anatomical  models,  physiological  and 
chemical  apparatus,  and  gentlemen  preparing  for  the 
higher  examinations  (F.R.C  S.Eng.,  M.B.Cambridge, 
Oxford,  London,  etc.)  receive  special  instruction  in  the 
more  difficult  subjects. 


THE  PROVISOES. 
There  are  in  England,  net  counting  London,  nine  medical 
schools,  each  of  them  with  two  exceptions  iorming  part  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  one  or  other  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities already  described,  and  each,  with  one  exception, 
supplying  instruction  in  the  full  medical  curriculum. 
Accounts  of  them  here  follow,  these  being  placed  more 
or  less  roughly  in  the  order  of  their  foundation. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  medical  schools  of  these  ancient  seats  of  learning 
have  of  late  years  played  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  medical  education,  and  the  school  at  Cam- 
bridge in  particular  now  attracts  large  numbers  of 
students.  At  both  of  them  the  opportunities  for 
obtaining  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Preliminary 
Sciences  and  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are  unsur- 
passed elsewhere,  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
equal,  if  not  greater  truth,  In  respect  of  Pathology.  All 
the  laboratories  are  very  completely  equipped,  and  the 
teaching  Btafl'3  most  distinguished.  Each  of  these  schools 
provides  a  full  medical  curriculum,  and  there  is  no 
essential  reason  why  the  student  should  not  complete  his 
at  either  of  them,  but  this  is  not  commonly  done. 
The  hospitals  are  comparatively  small,  so  the  authorities 
encourage  the  students,  so  soon  as  they  have  completed 
the  earlier  examinations,  to  join  some  London  soho 
thus  spend  the  time  of  their  preparation  for  the  final 
examination  in  a  city  where  the  opportunities  for  gaining 
clinical  knowledge  are  great  and  varied.  Most  of  the 
London  schools  make  special  arrangements  for  such 
students,  information  as  to  which  can  be  obtained  feom 
the  respective  Deans. 

In  several  cases  some  information  Is  appended  to  the 
accounts  given  of  the  Medical  Schools  concerning 
hospitals  than  those  more  directly  connected  with  the 
School  in  question,  but  which,  officially  or  unofficially, 
p  ay  a  part  in  the  education  which  the  students  of  the 
School  receive,  and  in  any  case  are  useful  as  places  of 
additional  or  post-graduate  study. 

University  ok  Durham  College  of  Mhpiotnf. 
This,  the  Medical  School  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Durham,  is  in  the  neighbouring  city, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.     Its  classes  and  lectures  are  arranged 
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to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  in  all  the 
degrees  which  the  latter  grants,  and  also  those  ot  some 
other  bodies.  Die  stuients  do  their  work  in  the 
preliminary  sciences  at  Armstrong  College,  also  part 
of  the  University,  and  then  carry  on  their  studies 
in  the  new  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  an  institution 
with  600  bat! a  opened  last  year  by  the  King.  It  has 
special  aecommocUtioa  for  the  benefit  of  students,  while 
to  the  general  buildings  of  the  schsol  has  been  added  in 
late  years  a  new  wing  for  the  departments  of  Physiology 
and  Anatomy.  This  also  contains  the  students'  gym- 
nasium, and  a  set  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Students' 
Union. 

Appointments. — Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy 
and  Prosectors  for-  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Assistant 
Physiologists,  Pathological  Assistants,  Assistants  to  the 
Dental  Surgeon,  and  Assistants  in  the  Eye  Department, 
Throat  and  Ear  Department,  and  Department  for  Skin 
Diseases  pre  elected  annually.  Four  times  in  the  year 
Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  are  appointed  for  three 
months. 

Scholarships.—  A  University  of  Dm-ham  Scholarship,  value 
£100.  ior  proficiency  in  Arts,  open  annually  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  se ssion  to  intending  students.  The  Pears  Scholar- 
ship, value  £150,  for  proficiency  in  Arts  (when  vacant).  The 
Masonic  Scholarship,  valup  £i5~,  for  proficiency  In  Art?  (when 
vacant).  The  Dickinson  Memorial  Scholarship,  interest  £400. 
with  a  gold  meda1,  for  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  and 
Patuology,  open  to  perpetual  students  in  their  fifth  year.  The 
Tulloah  Scholarship,  interest  of  £400  annually,  for  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry  for  students  at  the  end  of  their 
second  year.  The  Charlton  Memorial  Scholarship,  interest  of 
£700  annually,  open  to  full  students  entered  for  the  class  of 
Medicine,  art  the  end  of  their  fourth  or  fifth  winter.  The  Gibb 
Scholarship,  interest  of  £5C0  annually,  for  Pathology,  at  end  of 
summer  sessloD.  The  Goyder  Memorial  Scholarship,  proceeds  cf 
£325  :  subjects  :  Clinical  Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery.  Luke 
Armstrong  Memorial  Scholarship,  proceeds  of  £680,  for  best 
essay  on  some  subject  in  Comparative  Pathology.  The 
Scholarship  is  open  to  all  graduates  in  Medicine  or  Hygiene, 
and  candidates  for  these  degrees  who  have  spent  at  least  six 
months  at  the  University  of  Durham,  acd  whose  age  does  not 
exceed  oO  years.  The  Stephen  Scott  Scholarship  in  Surgery, 
iDtereet  on  £1,000  annually.  The  Heath  Scholarship.  The 
late  George  Y.  Heath.  M.D.,  M.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.C.S.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine,  bequeathed 
the  sum  of  £4.000  to  found  a  scholarship  in  surgery,  the 
interest  to  be  awarded  every  second  yF3r.  First  award  in 
1896.  The  Gibson  Prize  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  interest  on  £225.  The  Turnbull  Prize  and 
Medal  for  Surface  Anatomy. 

Feet. — The  composition  fee  for  the  University  course  is 
72  guineas.  Otuer  information  should  be  sought  from 
the  Secretary  oi  the  School  at  Newcastle. 

Other  Hotpitals.-(l)  In  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
there  are  70  beds,  besides  an  isolated  block  for  infectious 
and  donbtf  al  cases.  There  is  a  large  cut-patient  depart- 
ment. The  practice  of  the  hospital  is  open  free  to 
all  students  or  qualified  practitioners.  The  number 
of  in-patients  in  19T6  was  779.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  in  buildings  recently  erected  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  which  are  beiDg  at  present 
extended  at  an  outlay  of  £10,000.  The  number  of  out- 
patients in  1906  was  16.415,  with  30,321  attendances. 
(2)  At  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  there  are  20 
beds.  Its  out-patients  number  6,600  annually.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  daily  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 


Birmingham. 

The  Medical  School  in  thia  city  is  carried  on  by  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  its 
students  having  an  adequate  number  of  good  laboratories, 
class-rooms,  and  other  necessaries  devoted  to  their  use  by 
the  University.  The  clinical  work  is  done  at  the  General 
and  Queen's  Hospitals,  which  are  amalgamated  for  this 
purpr.se.  Together  they  have  upwards  of  450  beds  for 
medical,  surgical,  and  special  cases,  together  with  an 
array  of  special  departments  of  all  kinds,  including  a  large 
maternity  department.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  in 
the  wards  and  out-patient  and  special  departments  daily 
and  formal  clinical  lectures  deliveri  d  weekly  throughout 
the  winter  and  summer  sessions.  Special  tutorial  classes 
are  also  held  alike  for  the  degrees  of  Birmingham 
and  some  other  universities  and  for  the  diplomas  of 
Corporations. 

Appointments.— The  large  number  of  appointments  open 
to  past  or  other  students  include  the  following :  At  the 


General  Hospital:  One  Resident  Medical  Cancer,  salary 
£70  a  year.  One  Resident  Surgical  Officer,  salary  £100  a 
year.  One  Resident  Pathologist,  salary  £50  a  year.  Two 
nonresident  Casualty  Assistant  Physicians,  salary  £50  a 
year.  Two  non-resident  Casualty  Assistant  Surgeons, 
salary  £50  a  year.    Twont;.  laesthetists,  salary 

£50  a  year.  Five  House-Surgeons,  office  tenable  for  six 
months,  £50  a  year.  Two  Assistant  House -Surgeons, 
salary  at  the  rate  oi  £10  a  year.  Three  House-Physicianf . 
post  tenable  for  six  months,  £50  a  year.  One  Resident 
Medical  Otiicer  at  the  .Taffray  Branch  Hospital,  salary 
£150  a  year.  One  Resident  Assistant  at  the  Jaffray 
Branch  Hospital,  tenable  for  three  months.  At  the 
Queen's  Hospital:  Three  House  - fibjauaaaa  (posts 
vacant  in  January  and  April).  Three  House-Surgeons 
(posts  vacant  in  January  and  April;.  One  Obstetric 
and  Ophthalmic  House- Surgeon  (post  vacant  in  April 
and  October).  These  appointments  are  tenable  for 
six  months.  Salaries  at  the  rate  oi  £50  per  annum,  with 
board,  lodgings,  and  washing.  One  Resident  Dresser, 
tenable  for  three  months;  candidates  must  previously 
have  attended  all  their  lectures,  etc.,  and  need  not  be 
qualified,  At  the  City  Workhouse  and  Workhouse 
Infirmary  :  Five  Resident  Medical  Officers.  At  the- 
Birmingham  General  and  Branch  Dispensaries  :  Eight 
Resident  Surgeons.  At  the  Birmingham  Lunatic  Asylums  : 
Five  Assistant  Medical  Officers.  At  the  City  Fever 
Hospitals :  Three  Assistant  Medical  Officers.  At  the 
Children's  Hospital:  One  Resident  BnrgicaJ  Officer,  one 
Resident    Medical    Officer.      A:  ingham    and 

Midland  Eye  Hospital :  Three  Resident  Surgeons.  At  the 
Orthopaedic  and  Spinal  Hospital:  Four  Clinical  Assis- 
tants (non-resident).  At  the  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital: 
One  House- Surgeon,  four  Clinical  Assistants  (non- 
resident). There  are  also  four  non-resident  Poor-law 
appointments  In  the  gift  of  the  Board  of  <  iuardians. 

Scholarships. — There  are  numerous  money  and  other 
awards  for  Students  of  su:licient  merit,  among  them  being 
the  following  :  The  Walter  Hyers  Iruxdimy  Studentship  oi 
£150;  the  "Sands-Cox  Scholarsliip  cX  £42  (an  Entrance 
Scholarship  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  awarded  on 
Matriculation  marks) ;  four  Queen  Scholarships  of  £10  10s. 
each,  awarded  annually  at  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
final  University  examinations  respectively ;  one  or  more 
Sydenham  Scholarships,  allotted  on  entrance  to  Stu- 
dents who  are  the  sons  of  deceased  medical  evb. 
The  Ingleby  Scholarship  of  £10  f.ir  proficiency  in  Midwifery 
and  Gynaecology.  There  is  also  an  Entrance  Scholarship  cf 
£57  10s.  for  students  proceeding  tc  a  degree  in  Dental  Surgery, 
besides  prizes  in  money  for  successful  ciass  work  by  senior  and 
junior  students. 

Feef.— The  composition  fee  is  £82.  This  covers  all  the 
work  required  for  the  degrees  of  Birmingham  and  some 
other  universities  and  for  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
licensing  corporations,  but  not  the  additional  courses  re- 
quired for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  the  diploma  and  degrees  cf  the  University  in 
State  Medicine  and  some  other  special  work.  Other  in- 
formation should  be  sought  from  the  Desn  of  the  MedicRl 
Faculty. 

Other  Hospitals. — The  practice  oi  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Hospital/or  Skin  and  Vrir.ary  Diseases  is  open  to 
medical  students  who  have  passed  their  anatomical  and 
physiological  examinations,  and  to  -registered  medical 
practitioners.  The  fee  for  a  course  of  three  months  is 
5  guineas.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  frcm  tHe 
Secretary  at  the  hospital. 


Manchester. 

The  Medical  School  in  this  city  forms  part  of  the 
University,  its  staff  constituting  the  medical  faculty,  and 
all  the  arrangements  for  the  instruction  oi  students,  both 
in  their  earlier  and  their  later  strdic  s,  being  of  an  elabo- 
rate nature.  The  clinical  work  cf  the  undergraduates  is 
done  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  an 
institution  which  itself  contains  about  292  beds,  and  has 
associated  with  it  a  very  large  convalescent  home  and  the 
Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cheadle.  .   . 

Appointments.— The  following  are  among  the  appoint- 
ments preservedfor  past  and  piesent  stndente  of  this  sonoo! 
In  connexion  with  its  arrangements  for  clinical  tuition: 
A  Surgical  Registrar,  at  £80  per  ?.nnum,  with  an  addi- 
tional £30  when  acting  as  Bnrgical  Tutor  ;  a  Pathological 
Registrar,  at  £100  ner  annum  ;  a  Ml  dioal  Registrar,  at  ^iO 
per  annum;   a  Director   and   Assistant  Director  01    t;;e 
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Clinical   Laboratory,   at  £200  per  annum,  and  £50  per 
annum  respectively  ;    Assistant  Medical   Officer  and  an 
Assistant  Surgical  Officer,  each  at   £50  per  annum:   an 
Anaesthetist,  at  £50   per  annum;  two   Assistant  Anaes- 
thetists, at  £50  per  annum;  an  Accident  House-Surgeon 
is  appointed   for  three  months  at  20   guineas;  Resident 
Medical   Officer,   one  year,  £150    per    annum;   ditto,    at 
Cheadle.  one  year,  £150  per  annum;  Resident  Surgical 
Officer,  one  year,  £150  per  annum;  an   Assistant  Medical 
Officer     at     the     Convalescent     Hospital     at     C'-eadle, 
appointed    every  sis    months,    at    a   salary    of   £30   per 
annum  ;  two  House-Surgeons  and  two  House-Paysicians, 
appointed  every  three  months  for  a  term  ot*  six  months. 
Fo^rormore  Clinical  Clerks  are  attached  to  each  Phy- 
sic an  and  Assistant   Paysician,   and    to    the    Obstetric 
Physician,  and  four  or  more  Dressers  to  each  Surgeon  and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  and  to  the  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  and 
four  or^more  Clerkj  to  the  Pathological   Registrar,   two 
Clerks  to  the  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory,  and  a 
number  of  Clerks,  not  exceeding  six,    is  appointed  to 
assist  thp  Medical  Officer  for  Home  Patients.    Accident 
Room     Dressers    are     appointed     every    three    months. 
Additional  Clinical  Clerks  are  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
departments  for  the  Diseases  cf  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat. 
Entrance    Scholarships.— The    following   are    among    the 
Scholarships  obtainable  by  students  of  the  School :  Rogers 
and  Seaton  Scholarships  in  Arts  (in  alternate  yeare),  £40  per 
annum,    tenable    for    two    years.      Two    Dalton   (entrance) 
Scholarships  in  Mathematics,  te nabl9  for  two  years,  value  £40, 
one  being  awarded  annually,  except  in  such  years  as  a  CartI 
wright  S chola-ship  is  awarded.     Cartwrir/ht  Scholarship,  £35 
per  annum,   tenable   for  three  years.     Tnree  Hulme,  of  £35, 
tenable  for  three  years,  one  being  awarded  annually  for  pro- 
ficiency in  subjects  of  general  education,  one  annually  tenahle 
for   three  years.     T.*o   Janus  Gaskill  Scholarships  of   £35, 
tenable  for  two  years,  one  beiDg  awarded  annually  for  pro- 
ficiency  ia   the  branches  Mechanics  and  Chemistry.     A  Dora 
Muir  Scholarship,  £25  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years, 
and  opan  to  th^  competition  of  'U  omen  students  only.    This  is 
owa'ded   triennial]}.     Next   ccmoptition   in   May,   1903.     Sir 
J.  P  Kay-Shuttleworth  Scholarship,  £39  per  annum,  tenable 
Tor  three  years,    ooen   to   toe   competition  of  scholars    from 
Sedbergh  School,  Giggleswick  School,  and  Burnley  Grammar 
School.      X.xt  competition  in  May,  1909.      Subjects:  Mathe- 
matics.  Chemi^tr,'.   and    Mechanic?.      A  Theodore   Modern 
Languages     Exhibition.    £15.     awarded     annually.       Two 
Dauntcsey   Medical   Scholarships,    value   £35,    tenable    for 
one  year,  for  candidates  who  have  not  attended  lectures  in 
a  medical  school.     Subjects:  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Chemistry 
A  Matriculation  Entranc?  Scnolarsnip,  value  £30  per  annum 
tenable    for   th'ee    years.      Two  Entrance  Scholarships  in 
Medicine,   valuo  £100.  awarded  annual) v  for  proficiency  in 
Arts  and  Scieice  respectively.     Two  Robert  Piatt  Physio- 
log-cai    S'hol  irships    of    £J0     tenable    for    two   years         A 
Robert   Phut  Zoological  and  Botanical  Scholarship   £50 
A  Leech  Fellowship  of  £100  for  proficiency   shown  at    the 
becind  or  Fina'  M.B.  Examination.    A  Graduate  Scholarship 
in  Medicine  :  Onr  of  £25  to  £50,  tenable  for  one.  year,  awarded 
annually  for  proficiency  Bhowa  atS?cond  MB.  Examination 
The  Tom  Jones  Memorial  Surgical  Scholarship  ;  Yalu*  £100 
tenable  for  one  v«*r,  awarded   usually  triennially  •  next  award 
in  September,  1910.    The  Turner  Medical  Scholarship  :  Value 
£20,  award  °d  annually  for  proficiency  in  certain  subjects  of 
the  Final  M  B  .  Ch  B.  Examination      The  John  Henry  Agnew 
Scholarship  of  £30    awarded  annually  for  proficiency  in  the 
Diseases  of  Children.      The  Bradley  Memorial  Scholarship 
In  Clinical  Snrgery  of  £20 

This  does  not  complete  the  whole  list  of  monetary  and  other 
awards,  which  at  this  school  are  particularly  numerous,  but  It 
la  sufficient  to  give  seme  idea  of  their  character. 

/' The  compaction  fee  for  tie   University  courses 

in  Medicine  is  £70.  payable  in  three  instalments,  but  this 
turn  does  not  include  the  work  required  for  the  mat  M  B 
examination.  This  is  £25.  payable  in  one  sum.  'a 
prospectus  and  further  information  about  the  school  and 
scholarships  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

Other  BotpUah. 

1.  Tli"  Itcyil  Eye  Hospital  contains  110  bpds.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  daily  to  students.  Further  particular 
can  b»  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr  W.  8.  Prophet. 

2.  Tne  Manchester  Northern  Hospital  for  Women  ar.d 
Chtldret,  situated  lu  Cheetbam  Htll  Road,  near  the  centre 
o!  the  town,  contains  67  beds.  Out-patlente  are  seen  da'ly 
at  8  30,  and  the  wards  are  visited  at  9  a.m.  Secretary  Mr 
Hubert  Teagup,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

3.  The  well-known  Hotpital  for  Children  at  Pendlebury, 
n':i-  Manchester,  contains  163  beds,  and  24  beds  nt  the 
Convalescent  Home.  St.  Anne's-on-the-Sea.  Tne  visiting 
staff  see  out-patients  daily  at  the   Out-patient  Depart- 


ment, Gartside  Street.  Manchester,  at  9  30  a.m.,  and  visit 
the  hospital  daily.  The  practice  of  the  hospital  and  out- 
patient department  is  free  to  students  accompanying  the 
visitirjg  medical  and  surgical  staff.— Secretary,  H.  J.Eaaon, 
F.C.I.S. 

4.  "St".  Mary's  Hospitals  for  Diseases  of  Women  end  Chil- 
dren, Whit  worth  Street  West  Branch.— This  has  100  beds, 
including  20  for  the  reception  of  lying-in  cases,  especially 
those  attended  with  difficalty  or  danger.  The  new  hos- 
pital in  Oxford  Road  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
When  this  is  opened  a  large  number  of  additional  beds 
will  be  available  for  maternity  cases.  In  the  out-patient 
departments  students  are  taught  the  various  methods  of 
examination  and  diagnosis,  and  the  use  of  gynaecological 
apparatus,  while  in  the  wards  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
graver  ease?,  and  of  witnessing  more  important  gyraeco- 
logical  and  obstetrical  operations.  The  number  of 
maternity  cases  attended  annually  is  over  4,000.  The 
hospital  possesses  a  library,  presented  by  the  late  Dr. 
Radford,  consisting  of  nearly  5,000  volumes,  chiefly  on 
subjects  connected  with  obstetrics  and  gynaecology. 
There  is  also  a  museum,  containing  a  large  number  of 
pathological  specimens,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  de- 
formed pelves,  casts,  obstetric  instruments,  and  anatomical 
models.  The  gynaecological  prastice  of  the  hospital  is 
free  to  fourth  and  filth  years' students.  The  fees  for  the 
midwifery  practice  are  as  follows :  During  terms,  per 
month— first  month,  £8  8s.;  second  month,  £7  7s.;  third 
month,  £6  63. ;  per  term  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  £18  18s. 
During  holidays — minimum  period  of  three  weeks,  £8  8s. ; 
extra  week,  £2  12s.  6d.  Only  eight  students  are  received 
at  one  time,  thus  allowing  each  one  ample  opportunity  of 
attending  the  Dumber  of  cases  of  labour  required  by  the 
examining  bodies.  Application  musu  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  hospital. 

Liverpool. 
The  Medical  School  of  this  city  is  part  of  the  University, 
and,  owing  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  several  men  of 
wealth,  is  particularly  well  provided  with  special  labora- 
tories, as  well  as  with  ordinary  spacious  and  well-equipped 
class-rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  instruction  of  students 
proceeding  to  medical  degrees  and  diplomas  in  special  and 
ordinary  subjects.  All  the  laboratories  and  other  rooms 
are  situated  close  to  one  another  and  intercommunicate, 
together  forming  four  large  blocks  of  buildiDgs.  The 
anatomical  department  is  very  complete,  and  includes  a 
large  and  well- stocked  museum  and  a  well-lighted  dis- 
secting room  on  the  upper  floor  measuring  70  ft.  by  40  ft. 
The  departments  of  Physiology  are  accommodated  in  the 
block  provided  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thompson  Yates.  Comparatively  recent  additions  are  the 
Johnston  laboratories  for  Experimental  Medicine,  Bio- 
chemistry, and  Comparative  Pathology,  and  the  building 
for  Surgery.  Toxicology,  and  Dental  Subjects.  The  work 
of  the  students  at  the  later  periods  of  their  study  is 
arranged  upon  equally  satisfactory  lines,  the  hospitals,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  below,  having  amalgamated  to 
form  the  Clinical  School  of  the  University. 

Appointments. — The  nature  of  the  appointments  open  to 
past  and  other  students  at  this  school  will  be  gathered 
from  the  account  which  folio  vs  of  the  hospitals  forming 
its  clinical  department. 

Scholarships.— The  awards  made  each  year  to  successful 
students  total  over  £1,0C0.  They  include  the  following:  Two 
whole  Fellowships  of  £100,  one  in  Pathology  and  Surgery, 
the  other  in  Physiology ;  a  Robert  Gee  Fellowship  in 
Anatomy,  value  £100  ;  an  Alexander  Fellowship  for  Besearoh 
in  Pathology  ;  a  Johnston  Colonial  Fellowship  in  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology;  a  John  W.  Garrett  International  Fellow- 
ship in  Physiology  and  Pathology,  value  £100  and  renewable  ; 
an  Ethel  Boycr  Fellowship  in  Gynaecological  Pathology,  a 
Stopford  Taylor  Fellowship  in  Dermato'cglcal  Pathology, 
and  a  Thelwall  Thomas  Fellowship  in  Surgical  Pathology, 
all  of  the  value  of  £100  and  aU  renewable  ;  two  Lyon  Jone* 
Scholarships,  ot  the  value  of  £21  each  for  two  years,  orm  for 
junior  and  the  other  for  senior  students  ;  the  Derby  Exhibi- 
tion of  £15  in  Clinical  Medicine  und  Surgery  alternately; 
the  Tor>'  Gold  Medal  in  Anatomy  ;  the  George  Bolt  Medal  in 
Physiology  ;  the  Kanthack  Medal  in  Pathology;  tho  Robert 
B*i  I'i  lit;  two  Robert  Gee  Entrance  Scholarships,  value  £25 
per  annum  for  two  years. 

lees  — Information  as  to  the  fees  paid  for  the  courses 
of  Instruction  provided  by  the  school,  should  be  sought 
fiom  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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Clinical  Hospitals. 

1.  The  .Key*?/  Infirmary  contains  altogether  some  295 
bed3,  and  is  quite  close  to  the  I'niversity  ;  it 
covers  in  its  work  all  branches  ol  clinical  study. 
The  wards  are  arranged  in  separate  clinics,  with  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  and  a  resident  medical  or  surgical 
officer  attached  in  each:  each  clinic  having  a  "clinical 
room,"  in  which  to  interview  patients,  and  conduct 
microscopical  and  chemical  tests.  The  assistant  phy- 
sicians and  assistant  Burgeons  conduct  the  medical  and 
surgical  oat-patient  department,  and  take  charge  of  the 
wards  in  the  absence  ol  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 
There  are  four  theatres  for  surgical  operations,  and  one 
for  clinical  lectures,  and  there  is  a  theatre  and  a  labora- 
tory for  Morbid  Anatomy.  There  are  two  electrical 
rooms,  with  three  Roentgen  Ray  installations  and  a  high- 
frequency  apparatus,  and  there  are  provisions  for  the 
employment  of  various  kinds  of  baths.  There  is  also  a 
room  for  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Registrars,  and  for  the 
records  kept  by  them.  There  is  a  special  laboratory  for 
the  investigation  of  morbid  products,  and  another  for  the 
investigation  of  cancer.  Separate  cloak-room  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  women  students.  The  eight 
resident  medical  and  surgical  officers  have  each  their 
own  bedroom  and  private  sitting- room,  in  addition  to 
common  rooms  for  meals  and  recreation.  Two  senior 
students  are  appointed  resident  casualty  officers.  They 
attend  to  accident  cases  brought  to  the  hospital,  accom- 
pany the  ambulance,  and  help  In  the  clinical  work,  A 
large  waiting-room  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  students, 
for  whom  there  is,  besides,  ampie  cloak-room  and 
lavatory  accommodation. 

2.  The  David  Lewis  Northern  Hospital,  rebuilt  five  years 
ago,  and  possessing  246  beds,  is  situated  in  Great  Howard 
Street.  There  are  three  Surgical  and  two  Medical  Clinics 
and  a  large  Outpatient  Department  with  suitable  rooms 
for  examination  and  an  operation  theatre.  A  fully- 
equipped  clinical  laboratory  provides  means  for  clinical 
investigation  and  research,  in  addition  to  those  afforded  in 
the  clinical  rooms  of  the  various  wards.  Among  the  other 
departments  is  one  for  Electro-Therapeutics  and  A"- Ray 
Examination,  and  one  for  Orthopaedic  exercise  and 
gymnastics.  Excellent  accommodation  is  available  for 
students,  Including  a  common  room  and  cloak-room.  In 
the  common  room  a  bookcase  contains  works  of  reference 
on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  five  Resident  Medical  Officers  receive  salaries  at 
the  rate  of  £60  per  annum  ;  they  each  possess  a  separate 
bedroom  and  sitting  room,  in  addition  to  a  common  room 
for  meals. 

3.  The  Royal  Southern  Hospital  contains  over  200  beds, 
and  is  fully  equipped  for  clinical  instruction.  There  are 
three  medical  and  three  surgical  clinics.  Various  chaDges 
have  been  carried  out  lately,  in  particular  the  opening  of 
a  new  clinical  laboratory  for  chemical  and  bacteriological 
work  close  to  the  site  of  the  pathological  laboratory.  The 
electrical  department  has  been  reorganized,  and  a  new  and 
complete  installation  for  .c-ray  work  and  light  treatment 
has  been  made.  A  Resident  Pathologist  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  conduct  investigation  in  connexion  with  the 
hospital  work  and  to  instruct  the  studeats.  The  hospital 
is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

4.  The  Stanley  Hospital  contains  106  bed?,  divided  into 
two  medical  and  two  surgical  clinics.  There  are  two 
modern  operating  theatres.  A  clinical  room  and  gynaeco- 
logical ward  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  Resident 
House- Surgeons  are  appointed  periodically  at  salaries 
ranging  from  £60  to  £90  per  annum.  There  is  a  large  out- 
patient clinic  in  each  of  the  special  departments  for 
Ophthalmology  and  Laryngology.  The  large  Medical  ar;d 
Surgical  Out-ratients'  Departments  provide  a  considerable 
amount  of  clinical  material.  There  is  a  complete  x  ray 
installation. 

5.  The  Infirmary  for  Children  ha3  one  wing  of  its  new 
hospital,  consisting  of  60  beds,  now  open  and  occupied. 
The  other  wing  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  bring  the 
number  of  beds  up  to  100.  The  new  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  complete  and  in  daily  use.  Students  are  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  the  hospital  for  periods  of  three  months; 
such  practice  including  attendance  both  in  the  wards  and 
the  out-patient  clinics.  Students  are  invited  to  become 
out-,>  tient  clerks  for  a  period  of  three  months  during 
the  fifth  year,  and  to  attend  two  afternoons  each  week  at 
230. 


6.  The  Hospital  for  Women  contains  55  beds.  Students 
who  take,  their  course  of  Clinical  Gynaecology  in  the 
hospital  receive  instruction  in  the  wards  and  outpatient 
department.  The  Honorary  Surgeons  attend  daily  at 
1  p.m. 

7.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmtry  contains  65  beds.  Evening 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Refraction  and  Ophthalmoscopy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Ear  are  delivered  during  the  winter 
months  by  the  honorary  medical  stall'.  Students  who 
take  out  their  course  of  Clinical  Ophthalmology  receive 
clinical  instruction  in  the  out-patient  department.  The 
Surgeons  attend  daily  at  1  30. 

8.  St.  Paul's  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  contains  46  beds. 
The  Surgeons  attend  daily  at  1,30.  Complete  arrangements 
are  made  for  instruction  in  clinical  ophthalmology  to 
students  for  periods  of  three  months. 

9.  St.  George's  Jlospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  has  a 
large  dermatologleal  out-patient  clinic.  Demonstrations 
ara  given  by  the  Honorary  Medical  Staff  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  at  12.30. 

Leeds. 

The  Medical  School  in  this  city  forms  the  teaching 
centre  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leeds, 
and  is  situattd  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Gsneral 
Infirmary  where  students  suili'iently  advanced  receive 
their  clinical  instruction.  The  buildings  were  opened  in 
1894,  and  contain  excellent  dissecting  rooms,  several  well- 
arranged  laboratories  for  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Bac- 
teriology, three  lecture  theatres,  and  several  smaller  class- 
rooms. In  addition  there  are  a  library  and  reading-room 
and  two  museums,  one  being  devoted  to  Pathology  and  the 
other  to  Anatomy.  The  comfort  of  the  students  is  secured 
by  a  common-room  and  a  refectory  in  which  they  can  take 
meals.  It  is  estimated  by  the  authorities  that  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  medical  education  to  a  student  in  this 
University  is  £188,  plus,  of  course,  the  expenses  of  living 
during  the  five  years  covered  by  the  curriculum.  The 
General  Infirmary  has  over  482  beds  in  constant  use,  and 
includes  gynaecological  and  ophthalmic  wards  and  a  large 
new  out-patient  department.  The  Ida  Semi-convalescent 
Hospital  and  Robert  Arthington  Hospital,  Cookridge, 
attached  to  the  Infirmary,  has  over  40  beds.  The  West 
Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Wakefield  is  also  open  for  the 
study  of  Mental  Diseases.  Student?  can,  in  addition, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary 
(where  the  practical  instraction  in  dental  subjects  is 
also  given),  the  City  Fever  Hospitals  (100  beds),  the 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  the  Leeds 
Maternity  Home. 

Appointments. — Senior  Anaesthetist,  £50.  Five  Anaes- 
thetists, £25  each.  Medical  Registrar  and  Surgical 
Registrar,  at  £25  each  per  annum.  The  Resident  Medical 
and  Surgical  Officers,  each  at  £150  per  annum.  The 
Casualty  Officer,  at  £125  per  annum.  The  Resident 
Ophthalmic  Officer  at  £100  per  annum.  A  Resident 
Obstetric  Officer  at  £50  is  attached  to  the  Gynaecological 
Ward  and  an  extensive  external  maternity  depaitment. 
A  Resident  Medical  Officer  is  appointed  every  six  months 
for  the  Ida  Semi-convalescent  Hospital  (honorarium,  £30). 
Six  House-Physicians,  each  holding  office  for  six  months, 
and  seven  House- Surgeons  holding  office  for  six  months. 
Physicians'  Clerks  and  Surgeons'  Dressers  are  appointed 
for  six  months;  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Dressers,  Gynae- 
cological Ward  Clerks,  Gynaecological  Out-patient  Clerks, 
Maternity  Clerks,  Assistant  Physicians'  Clerks,  Laryngc- 
logical  Clerks,  and  Assistant  Surgeons'  Dressers,  Assistant 
Ophthalmic  Surgeons'  Dressers,  Dressers  in  the  Casualty 
Room,  Post-mortem  Clerks,  and  Laboratory  Assistants  for 
three  months.  A  Clinical  Pathologist  (£200  per  annum) 
has  charge  of  the  new  pathological  laboratory.  Appoint- 
ments are  also  open  to  students  at  the  Leeds  Public  Dis- 
pensary (three  Resident  Medical  Officers,  with  salaries 
commencing  at  £30),  at  the  Hospital  for  Women  (House- 
Surgeon,  honorarium  £120,  and  Anaesthetist  £25),  and  at 
the  West  Riding  Asylums. 

Scholarships.— The  University  awards  annually  a  Scholarship  on  the 
results  of  the  July  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  form  of  a  free 
admission  to  the  lectures  and  classes  covered  by  the  composition 
fee.  The  Infirmary  also  awards  a  Scholarship  on  the  results  cf  the 
First  Examination,  of  the  value  of  40  guineas,  i  j  the  form  of  a  free 
admission  to  the  clinical  teaching  of  the  Infirmary. 

Fees.— The  composition  fee  for  the  University  courses  is 
£73  2s.  61.  (for  students  who  have  passed  the   Second 
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Examination  £48  16s.  6d.).  and  for  the  clinical  work  at 
the  Infirmary  £42. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Dean, 
School  of  Medicine,  Leeds,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  General  Infirmary,  Leeds. 


Sheffield. 
In  this  city  the  medical  school  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  University,  being  conducted  and  controlled  by  its 
Medical  Faculty,  and  occupying  the  entire  north  wing  of 
the  quadrangle  of  the  University  buildings  overlooking 
Weston  Park.  The  Laboratories  and  Lecture  Booms  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  of  the  First  and  Second  Examina- 
tions, namely,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Anatomy, 
and  Physiology,  are,  both  as  regards  structural  arrange- 
ments and  scientific  equipment,  on  the  most  modern  and 
complete  lines.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
matter  of  apparatus  for  teaching  or  research  work,  and  the 
facilities  for  practi .  al  study  in  these  subjects  are  as  ex- 
cellent as  all  the  other  arrangements  of  the  school. 

For  students  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  there  are 
laboratories  replete  with  everything  necessary  for  the 
most  advanced  work  and  a  large  Pathological  Museum 
which  is  open  daily.  In  addition  there  is  a  museum  de- 
voted to  Materia  Medica  specimens  and  a  large  library 
and  reading  room.  There  are  a  number  of  Recreation, 
Athletic  and  other  Societies,  all  under  the  management  of 
an  annually  elected  Students'  Representative  Council,  and 
large  and  comfortable  Common  looms  both  for  ordinary 
and  women  students 
In  the  University  buildings  there  is  a  refectory  open  to 
■\i  dents  ci  the  school,  in  which  luncheon,  dinner, 
and  other  meals  may  be  obtained  at  extremely  moderate 
prices.  A  university  journal,  Ficreamtts,  edited  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  staff  and  students,  is  published  each 
term.  The  ordinary  clinical  work  of  the  school  is  done  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  and  Royal  Hospital,  which  have 
amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  instruction, 
between  them  they  provide  420  beds  for  the  treatment  of 
medical,  surgical,  and  special  cases,  each  having  both  an  in- 
patient and  out-patient  department  for  diseases  of  the 
eye. 

In  addition,  the  Royal  Infirmary  has  special  depart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Ear, 
■^•ith  beds  assigned  to  them,  whilst  at  the  Royal  Hospital 
there  are  special  Out-patient  Departments  for  Diseases  of 
the  Throat,  Ear,  Skin,  Orthopaedics,  and  Mental  Diseases. 
During  the  last  year  over  6.000  patients  passed  through 
the  wards  of  the  two  institutions,  while  those  attending 
as  out-patients  numbered  over  45,000  The  Medical  and 
Surgical  Staffs  attend  daily,  and  give  clinical  instruction 
in  the  wards  and  out-patient  rooms.  Clinical  Lectures  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  are  given  weekly.  Instruction  in 
the  practical  administration  of  Anaesthetics  is  given  at 
itlier  institution  by  the  anaesthetists, and  the poit-mortem 
examinations  at  both  institutions  are  in  charge  of  the 
Professor  of  Pathology,  and  afford  ample  material  for 
etudy  of  this  subject.  In  addition,  the  students  have  the 
advantage  of  beinj  able  to  attend  the  practice  of  Ihe 
Jo-mop  Hotpital  for  Diteaxet  of  Women,  an  institution  which 
takes  in  yearly  some  500  gynaecological  patients  and 
about  250  cases  of  confinement,  and  has  as  well  large 
out-patient  clinics  for  both  classes  of  patient,  the  extern 
maternity  work  numbering  about  250  cases  a  year.  Special 
courses  on  Fever  are  given  at  the  City  Fever  Hospital,  and 
on  Mental  Disease  at  the  South  Yorkshire  Asylum  (1,610 
beds). 

Appointment/.— The  following  appointments  are  open  to 

;iil    students   who    have  passed   their    examinations  in 

d    Physiology:     (1)  Casualty    Dresserships, 

irgical    Dresserships,    C3)  Medii  i  dps,   (4) 

,     (5)    Ophthalmic     Glerktfrips, 

bin    Department;  etc.     B 

wresseri,  these  appointments  are  made 

for   thri  ig   on    the    first    days    of 

a."  Casualty  Dresser- 
i'liijjB   last    I  aing   u.i    the   first,   of  acy 

liumth.     All    elndmts   M<    i  0  bald  iln'in  before, 

■  Heebie  for  any  of  the  other  appcintn.  •;      . 

'up,  value  £100,  open  to  women  only. 
, 
■  u  to  k>»lh 
Tnacct  j    tcnablo    10c   liuve  years,  for  girls 

under  till  of  1 


Sheffield  immediately  prior  to  becoming  scholars  or  educated  in  a 
Sheffield  school.  Two  Ttyvn  Trustees'  Scholarships,  value  £(.0,  for  boys 
or  girls  under  19  years  of  age,  on  conditions  similar  to  the  last- 
mentioned  scholarship.  Toon  Trustees'  Felloipstrip,  value  £75.  tenable 
for  one  year.  Mechanics'  Institute  Scholarship,  value  £60.  tenable  for 
one  year  and  renewable  for  a  second  year.  The  fYvderiek  Olifflrtfl 
scholarship,  value  £50,  tenable  for  two  years.  Kaye  Scholarship,  for 
proficiency  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  value  £-.2  10s.  Gold  and 
other  medals  are  also  awarded  lor  proficiency  in  various  subjects. 

Fees.— The  composition  fee  of  £80,  payable  in  three 
instalments,  covers  attendance  on  all  the  eourees  of 
Lectures  and  practical  classes,  except  Pharmacy,  Vacci- 
nation, and  instruction  in  Anaesthetics,  required  for  a 
Degree  Course  in  the  University,  or  for  the  ordinary 
qualifications  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Examining 
Boards.  It  does  not  include  clinical  work  or  practical 
instruction  in  Mental  Diseases,  Diseases  of  \Yomen,  and 
Infectious  Diseases.  The  fee  for  the  full  course  of 
clinical  work  is  £36  15s.  in  one  sum.  For  a  general 
prospectus  and  other  information  as  regards  the  school, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  D^an  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University. 


Bristol. 
The  school  in  this  city  is  carried  on  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  of  University  College,  Bristol.  Its 
courses  are  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  the  needs  of  those  seeking  the 
diplomas  of  the  Conjoint  Board  of  England  and  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  of  London.  The  clinical  work  of  the 
school  is  carried  on  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  General 
Hospital  conjointly,  arrangements  having  been  made  by 
which  women  students  can  take  advantage  of  this  work,  and 
therefore  complete  their  whole  curriculum  at  the  school. 
The  two  institutions  mentioned  have  between  them 
470  beds  and  very  extensive  out-patient  departments, 
besides  special  climes  for  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  those  of  the  eye,  throat,  and  ear,  in  addi- 
tion to  arrangements  for  dental  work,  and  large  outdoor 
maternity  departments.  The  students  of  the  school  also 
have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  "Women,  containing  104 
beds,  and  that  of  the  Bristol  Eye  Hospital,  villi  40  beds. 
The  total  number  cf  beds  available  for  clinical  instruction 
is  therefore  614.  Very  exceptional  facilities  are  thus 
afforded  to  students  for  obtaining  a  wide  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
work.  Each  student  has  the  opp&rtunity  of  personally 
studying  a  large  number  of  eases  and  of  acquiring  practical 
skill  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Appointments. — The  posts  opened  to  cast  and  other 
students  of  the  school  are  those  of  House-Pnyeician,  House- 
Surgeon,  Junior  Honse-l'hysician,  and  Junior  House-  Sur- 
geon at  the  Royal  Infirmary  ;  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers, 
also  Ophthalmic,  Obstetric,  and  Pathological  Clerks  being 
appointed.  At  the  General  Hospital  House-Surgeon, 
Assistant  House-Surgeon  ;  A  ssistRnt  House-Phy sician,  and 
Casualty  House  Surgeon,  and  Clinical  Clerks,  Dres3ers, 
and  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and  Pathological  Clerka  are 
appointed.  In  each  case  the  Dressers  reside  in  the 
Hospital  in  rotation  free  of  expense. 

Scholarship^.— The  following  are  among  the  SJehtjlarsrrrps  and  other 
awards  open  to  stndiuts  oi  tie -.liool     -1 

of  £75  in  Arts:  two  Martin  Mn.wrial  ]'aihoU>oieal  HeAoleteiipa  of  £10 
each  :  the 

Practical  Surgery  ;  the  Commitl  X  fltth.- 

year  students  for  genet 

value  7  guineas,  for  proficiency  in  Anatomy  ;  i  •  prise 

value  11  guineas,  for  general  proficieni 

value   7   guineas,    for   proficiency   ia   Surgaiy  Suuitti 

•  i        I  (lold  Medal  and  V  y 

Medal   and   7   guineas:    trip    Henry  £12,    tox 

Dressers ;    the    ;..'.'■  -.',•-.   ua  £15,   for   pro 

general 

-The  composition  fer  for  all  the  courses  required 
for  the  medical  curriculum,  including  h 
133  guineas.     A  nroppecfcus  and  other  li  formation  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean  of '..  H'ulty, 

University  of  Bristol. 

C  \HMli-H. 

The  :-  city  i«  carried  at  •sraitjr 

•iM»  Wsl«9  and   Moiruiatihshu,?.  ai.i  devotes 

<  tog  the   first 

i  an  ot  the  medwasl  ourrieulim.  ail  ciaases  being 

open  to  women  students.     The  cours  a  o!    instruction 
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given  are  recognised  as  qualifying  for  the  examinations 
of  practically  all  the  licensing  bodies  in  Great  Britain, 
and  after  passing  the  teats  corresponding  to  the  hrat 
three  year3  of  the  curriculum,  the  student  can  complete 
his  course,  for  whatever!  degree  he  is  aiming  at,  in  Londtn 
oreisewhere;  besides  this,  there  is  an  arrangement  with 
the  Managing  Commiitee  of  the  Infirmary  by  which  i 
students  at  the  school  can  take  advantage  of  the  oppor-  | 
tunities  for  acquirug  experience  afforded  in  the  wards  of 
this  large,  well-order  ;d  hospital.  Hence,  many  itudente, 
especially  from  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  find  it  conr 
venient  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  being 
able  to  pursue  the  earlier  part  of  their  medical  curriculum 
near  home.  They  can  also  obtain  instruction  in  the 
adminislration  cf  anaesthetics,  and  with  a  little  additional 
work  can  qualify  for  the  B.Sc.  Degree  of  the  University  of 
Wales.  There  is  also  a  Department  of  Public  Health,  in 
which  all  the  work  for  Diplomas  in  State  Medicine  can  be 
done. 

Scholarships. — There  are  a  considerable  number  of  scholar- 
ships connected  with  the  College,  and  open  to  students  of  the 
School  of  Medicins,  information  as  to  which  can  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Fees.— The  composition  fee  for  the  courses  required  as 
students  proceeding  to  the  degrees  of  the  University  of 
London  is  £57  10s. ;  that  for  students  proceeding  to  a 
diploma  of  the  licensing  corporations  being  £41  103. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  en  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


SCOTLAND. 
As  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  paragraphs,  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  medical  education  in  Scotland 
are  very  great,  whether  the  student  be  proceedicg  to  a 
University  degree  or  to  a  diploma.  To  the  descriptions 
of  its  different  medical  centres  is  in  some  cases  added  an 
account  of  hospitals  which  either  play  an  official  part  in 
the  education  given  to  students  as  yet  unqualified  or  offer 
valuable  opportunities  for  post-graduation  work. 

Aberdeen. 
The  school  is  conducted  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
This  comprises  twelve  Chairs,  from  which  in- 
struction is  given  in  all  the  main  branches  of 
medical  science,  namely,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Mediea, 
Pathology,  Forehsic  Medicine,  Surgery,  Medicine,  and 
Midwifery.  Sptecial  opportunities  for  practical  instruction 
are  afforded  in  the  laboratories  and  museums  attached  to 
these  departments.  Clinical  lnstiuction  is  obtained  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  (accommodating  200  patients),  the 
Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  (700  patients),  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital  (75  patients),  the  City  Fever  Hospital  (100 
patients),  the  General  Dispensary,  etc.  (10,000  ott  patierlt3 
annually),  and  the  Ophthalmic  Institution  (1,600  patients 
annually).  Courses  of  practical  instruction  are  given  in 
Diseases  cf  Children  at  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital ;  in 
Fevers  at  the  City  Fever  Hospital ;  in  Insanity  at  the 
Royal  Asylum  ;  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Lirynx  at  trie 
Dispensary  ;  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye  at  the  Infirmary  and 
Eye  Institution;  in  Diseases  of  the  Skip,  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  The  fee  for  each  University  course  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  £1  4a. :  and  for  a  second  attendance,  £3  3s. 
Matriculation  Fee,  both  sessions,  £1  Is. ;  summer  session 
alone,  10s.  6d  ;  Royal  Infirmary.  Perpetual  Fee,  £6;  or, 
first  year,  £5  10s. ;  second  year,  £3.  The  winter  session 
begins  on  October  iSfh,  1907.  BtfrieHes,  Scholarships, 
and  Fellowships,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  of  the  annual 
value  cf  £1,180,  may  be  held  by  students  of  medicine  in 
this  University.  They  range  from  £8  to  £100  per  annum. 
and  are  tenable  in  mest  cases  for  two  or  three  years. 


Edinburgh. 

There  are  three  Schools  of  Medicine:  the  School  of  the 
University,  the  School  of  Medicine  cf  the  Royal  Colleges, 
Edinburgh,  and  a  Medical  College  for  'Women. 

The    1  School. — The    following  means    are 

afforded  for  j  ru:-tion  :  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 

Herbarium,  and  Museum  ;  Zoological  Laboratory  and 
Museun  ti  Science  ani  Art;  Physical  Laboratory; 
CJemical  Laboratories  ;  Dissecting  Room.  Bone  Room, 
and  Anatomical  Museum;  Physiological  Laboratory, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  Laboratories  ;    John  U~her  Insti- 


tute  of   Public    Health;    Materia   Mediea  Muscu. 
Laboratory  ;  Pott  mortem  Department   of   the    Royal    In- 
firmary and  University  Pathological   and  Bacterio;> 
Laboratory;   Tutorial  Classes  df  f   Physic,  cf 

Clinical    Medicine,  and    Clinical   Surgery,   Surgery 
Midwifery;  and  the  practice  of   I 
some  acconnt  is  given  on  the  next  page. 
Fees. 
The   Sessional    Fee     for    Zoology,    Botany   (Garden    Ma, 
5s.),  Chemistry,    Anatomy   Lecture 

Materia  Medics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Surgery,   Mediclrw, 
Midwifery    and     Gynaecology,    Clinical     Surgery    (\Y 
Clinical     Medioine     (Winter),     is     £4     4s.     each.      v 
Course,  £3  5s.    Third  Free.    A.  perpetual  ticket  taken  a1 
beginning  of   the    first   year    is   £5   6s.      Physics,    Pi  1        I 
Chemistry,  Advanced  Practical  Physiology,  Practical   Patho- 
logy. Clinical  Surgery  (Summer),  Clinical  Medicine  (Sure 
Practioal  Anatomy   (Winter),    Operative   Surgery, 
Operations,  Practical  Materia  Medi<  ! 

Pathological  Bacteriology,  Experimen 

brate  Morphology  and  Comparative  Embryology  are   £3  3s. 
Practical  Botany  (besides  Garden  Fee  of  5s  ),  Elementiry  Prac- 
tical Zoology  (besides  charge  of  10s.  for  Laboratory  exf- 
Practical    Physiology   (Experiment?."]'.    Practical    Pftj 
(Histological),  Practical  Botany  (Advanced),  Pra-H: 
(Advanced!,    Practical    Anatomy 

Anatomy  Demonstrations,   Diseases  of  Children,   Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  Diseases  cf  the  Larynx.  Ear.  and  Nose,  Discuses  cf 
Tropical  Climates,   Clinical   latTtrruertioH  on   Diseases  ol 
Skin,  Regional  Anatomy,   Physiological  Chemistry,    ! 
brate  Zoology,   Organic  Chemistry,   MeHtal   Diseases. 
Applied  Anatomy  (Medical  and  Surgical  >,   £1  1?.      Vl 
tion,  £1  Is.    Matriculation  Fee,  £1  Is.  for  each  year,  or  10s.  6d. 
for  a  Summer  Session.     Library  cpens  from  10  to  4  ;  Saturdaj  p, 
10  to  1. 

Scholarships  and.  Bursa  I 
The     following     are     the     awards     open      to      compctili 
1907-S:  Fellowships:  1.   The  tec       '  I  p  ( >l    ; 

per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  M.B.'S  of  not  mor 
three  years' standing.  Examination  in  tjovenfber,  1S07.  Sam 
entered  before  October  lftth.    2.  Th  ■  Al  •    •■  ■ ' 

i  'inicnl  Surgery,  of  about  £5E,  awarded  annually.  :,.,. 
petitire  examination  of  the  six  candidates  who  obtained  the 
marks  in  the  subjects  named  in  the  Final  Examination.    FdSDS  eon 
Research  :  1.  The  William  Dickson   Travtlti  i  i  Find,  of  the  aumiE  I 
value  of  £93,  usually  divided  into  grants  of  varying  amounts.    2.  HI 
Earl  of  Moray  Fund  for  the  Prom-'  Research.— The  annual 

income  is  about  £630,  available  for  payment  of  the  actual  exi 
original  research. '  3.  Carnegie ■Post-graduate  Scholarships   £' 
ships  (£1501,  and  Grants  in  Aid  for  Research  in  .tfc'icuic— -Application 
forms  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Trust,  14,  E  ancver  Street,  Ed  i  i 
These  to  be  returned  by  May  1st.    4.  Potft  M'Caim  Mi 

>\  each  of  £100  for  one  year,  but  may  be  renewed  for . 
year,  open  to  all  graduates  of  not  more  than  two  years'  fttafHiwp. 
after  examination  in  Therapeutics,  Public  Health,  Physiology,  and 
Physiological  Chemistry.  Nomination  necessary.  Forms  and  par 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  from  M'Innes.  M'Kenzie,  and  Lc.khead.  7, 
Gilmour  Street,  Paisley.  Scholarships  :  1.  There  are  Three  VanaDunii ... 
, ..*,  of  £100,  tenable  for  three  years,  to  the  candidate  who  at 
the  Medical  Preliminary  Examination  obtain- ihe  Ughest  I 
marks,  one  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  winter,  and  one  at  the  end  of  second 
winter.  2.  Sibbald  Medical  Scholarship  of  £10,  tenable  for  three  years,  for 
highest  marks  in  Chemistry,  Botany.  Zobldgf, fctf d  Pli.  ■     • 

scholarships  for    Besfii   v..  ca   i:  ci   the  value  of  £* 
an    allowance     not     exceeding    £23     for     expenses    of     research, 
tenable    for    one    year,    with    power     ci    re. .ppomtme'it.    one     :u 
Anatomy,   and   one  in   Physiology.     4.   El 

of  Physic,  of  about  £67  (part:  in  mju  ey  and  partly  in 
the  form  of  a  bronze  medallion)  for  the  highest  marks  in  the 
class  of  Medicine,  and  in  that  subject  in  the  Final.      5., 

'  Scholarship,  annually.     Proceeds  of  £1,000  for  proficiency  in 
Clinical  Medicine.    Examination  in  Loudon  in  1908.    6.  The  h 
SBf8to*JKp?iHu  annually,  for  proficiency  in  Midwifery  .and  Gynacco- 

.      ,  -  about  £54  annually, 

fieiency   in    Midwifery.      8.  The  KUU-   > 

annually,  to  the  mo-t  distinguished   graduate.     9.  Tu-o  1U:- 
ips,  eich  £30,   for  ote  year,   for  excellence  in   Cii 
WovZdsworth  Scholarship,  £49  annually,  tenable  for  cue  yen,  . 
with  power  of  re-election,  for  promotion  cl  research  in   Pi.    . 
logv    in    that    department    in    the    University.       11.  Tht   i 
Company  of  London   oilers    Scholarships    of    £300    a  year,    v. 
allowance    to    meet    cost     oi     Apparatus    and    other    expe 
connexion    with     Research    Work,     tenable     for     one     year,     b;;t 
renewable    for    a    second    or    third    year.       Apply    to    the    Clerk 
to  the  Grocers'  Company,  Grocers'  Hall,  London,  E.C.     Bui 

Council    Bursaries.      A   number   are   vacant.      Ape. 
Clerk,    Council    Chambers,    Edinburgh.       2    T        U 

.    of    about    £17.',    BB  ! 
£12  is.'lOd.    Tenable  fox  one  year.    Both  for  research. 
.  of  £30  a  year,  tenable  for  f 
.  £25  each,  tenable  for  four  years.    6. 
Three  of  £10  and  two  of  £10.     Preferential  in  the   first  piece.    6.  1 u 
Macl'ieBurMrieer&X-h  of  about  ££9.  tenable  to 
end  of  first;  and  end  of  second 

IUirsaries,  each  £29,  tenable  for  one  year.    8 
-.  each  of  £8,  awarded  annual 
run,  £2?,  tenable  for  one  yea'. 

each,  tfn*b-e   for  four  jears,  ror  i 
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students.  11.  Y.'ood  Bursary,  £5  J  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years, 
for  high  proficiency  in  Latin.  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  English. 
Examination  in  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  October  23rd  and  2lth, 
1S37.  Pbizss:  1,  The  Medical  Faculty  Gold  Medals,  given  to  M.D.'s 
whosettbeses  are  deemed  worthy.  2.  The  XeiHArnolt  Prize,  £39  annually. 
3.  The  Beaney  Prize,  for  highest  awards  in  Anatomy.  Surgery,  and 
Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Professionals,  £32  annually.  4  The  Cameron 
Prize,  £60.  awarded  annually  for  "any  highly  important  and  valuable 
addition  to  Practical  Therapeutics"  in  the  course  of  the  five  years 
preceding  the  award.  5.  Two  Gunning  Victoria  Jubilee  Prizes,  one  in 
Practice  in  Physic,  and  one  in  Physiology  aud  Public  Health,  each  of 
the  value  of  £50,  awarded  at  graduation  in  July,  1S03.  6.  The  Conan 
Doyle  Prize,  of  about  £32,  awarded  annually  to  the  most  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  ye»r  from  South  Africa  7.  The  II  ightman  Prize  in 
Clinical  Medicine,  £15  annually.  S.  The  Patlison  Prize  in  Clinical 
Surgery,  £11  annually.  P.  The  Robert  Wilson  Memorial  Prize  in 
Chemistry.  Silver  medal  and  about  £7  annually.  10.  The  Dorothy 
Gilfillan  Memorial  Prize  of  about  £11  annually  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished woman  student  iu  the  Final  M.B..  Ch  B.  11.  Gray 
Prize  Essay  Fund.  Subject,  number,  aud  amount  of  prizes  will  be 
posted  at  the  University  gate  iu  March.  12.  The  Lord  Rector's  1 ri a  , 
£26  5s. 

Full  particulars  on  all  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1907  8,  price  3s.  net,  or  in  the  Medical 
Programme,  price  2d,,  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Thin,  55,  South 
Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


The  School  of  Medicine.— The  teaching  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  the  students 
receive  similar  certificates  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
The  courses  on  the  special  subjects  not  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Examining  Boards  are  also  conducted 
by  teachers  specially  qualified  in  each  branch,  and  have 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  formed  a  special  feature 
of  the  School. 

This  School  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  Lecturers 
licensed  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  also  recognized  by  the  University  through  their 
licentia  docendi,  who,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  lecture  in 
separate  buildings  near  at  hand  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary. 
The  Lecturers  form  one  body,  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
rules  and  regulations,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  A  new 
constitution  and  set  of  regulations  have  recently  been 
drawn  up,  in  virtue  of  which  a  medical  corporation  has 
been  formed,  recognized  by  both  Eoyal  Colleges ;  the 
government  of  the  School  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governing  Board  consisting  of  five  members  elected  by 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Fhysicians,  of  five  members  elected 
by  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  five  members 
elected  by  the  Lecturers  in  the  School.  This  Board,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  School, 
supervises  the  whole  management,  and  specially  the  main- 
tenance of  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  School. 
The  different  buildings  at  present  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  lecturing  are  the  following:  (1)  Surgeons' Hall, 
Nicolson  Street;  (2)  Minto  House,  Chambers  Street; 
(3)  Nicholson  Square;  (4)  Marshall  Street;  and  other 
places. 

The  College  for  Women. — Clinical  instruction  In  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  qualifies  for  graduation  in  the  Uni- 
versities, and  precisely  the  same  facilities  for  medical 
study  are  given  as  to  male  students,  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  Arrangements,  fees,  and 
regulations  are  similar.  All  the  teachers  are  qualified 
lecturers  of  the  School,  and  their  courses  admit  to  the 
various  qualifying  bodies  for  women.  The  lecturers 
are  also  recognized  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  as 
giving  courses  admitting  to  the  degrees  of  M.B  ,  Ch.B.  In 
the  case  of  those  proceeding  to  such  degrees,  the  same 
fees  as  thoee  In  the  University  must  be  paid.  The  classes, 
with  the  exception  cf  those  in  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  are 
open  to  all  ladies,  whether  taking  a  full  medical  curriculum 
or  not.  Prospectus  and  all  information  from  the  Secretary, 
20,  Chambers  Street  (Minto  House). 


Clinical  Hospital*. 
1.  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infirmary. — There  are  over  900 
beds  and  100  at  the  Convalescent  House  at  Corator- 
phine.  For  last  year  the  in-patients  numbered  11,216, 
and  the  out-patients  37,235.  Instruction  is  given  in 
all  the  special  departments  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
In  gynaecology,  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  nose  affections, 
diseases  of  skin,  dental  work  (extraction,  stopping, 
and  artificial  cases),  the  administration  of  anaesthetics, 
eli-ctro-therapeuties,  hydro-therapeutics,  and  x  ray  work, 


etc.  Women  are  admitted  and  receive  special  and  separate 
tuition  on  both  the  medical  and  surgical  sides.  Nine 
resident  physicians  and  ten  resident  surgeons  (three  of 
whom  are  entirely  eet  apart  for  the  out-patient  department) 
are  appointed  every  six  months.  They  live  in  the  hospital 
free  of  charge,  save  for  laundiy.  They  must  be  registered. 
Thirty  non-resident  clinical  assistants  are  also  appointed 
for  six  months  in  the  various  departments.  The  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  appoint  their  own  clerks  and  dressers,  and 
assistants  in  the  Pathological  Department  are  appointed 
by  the  Pathologist.  Fees :  Six  months,  £4  4s. ;  one  year, 
£6  65. ;  perpetual  ticket,  £12  if  paid  in  one  sum,or£12 12s. 
if  by  separate  payments. 

2.  Royal  Victoria' Hospital  for  Consumptives. — Excellent 
opportunity  is  afforded  lor  the  clinical  study  of  Diseases 
of  the  Chest.  Special  clinics  by  the  staff'  are  arranged 
from  time  to  time,  both  in  the  hospital  itself,  which  con- 
tains over  50  bed?,  and  in  the  extensive  outdoor  depart- 
ment, which  has  its  head  quarters  at  the  Eoyal  Victoria 
Dispensary  for  Consumption,  26,  Lauriston  Place,  close  to 
the  University.  The  number  in  attendance  at  these 
clinics  is  limited.  The  fee  is  £2  2s.  for  a  few  weeks' 
course.  Application  for  places  has  to  be  made  some  time 
In  advance.  Two  medical  appointments  in  connexion 
with  the  hospital  are  vacant  every  six  months:  (1)  Eesi- 
dent  Physician;  (2)  Non-resident  Clinical  Assistant  for 
the  outdoor  department.  The  vacancies  occur  usually  in 
April  and  October. 

3.  Eoyal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. — The 
hospital  stands  in  Sciennes  Eoad,  about  seven  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Medical  School  and  Eoyal  Infirmary,  con- 
tains over  120  available  beds,  and  is  fitted  with  modern 
improvements.  There  are  some  1950  in-patients  and 
27,000  out-patient  attendances  yearly.  No  cases  of 
infectious  disease  are  admitted.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ment (medical  and  surgical)  is  conducted  in  a  building 
adj  fining  the  hospital,  and  is  well  equipped.  Systematic 
clinical  courpes  ot  instruction,  at  a  fee  of  £2  2s.,  which 
qu&lify  for  the  University  and  other  examinations,  are 
given  at  various  timts  throughout  the  year  by  the  ordinary 
physicians  and  surgeons.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Four  resident;  appointments  are  made  half-yearly. 
The  Eegistrar  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  James  Barnet,  will 
supply  particulars. 

4.  Edinburgh  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Infirmary. — Open 
daily  at  6,  Cambridge  Street,  at  1  p.m.,  for  Eye  Diseases ; 
on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  12 for  Ear  Diseases; 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  at  4  for  Throat  Diseases.  There  is 
a  small  infirmary  of  six  beds  in  male  and  female  wards. 
In-patients,  160  ;  out-patients,  3,650. 

5.  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial 
Hospital  has  40  beds,  about  400  in-patients  and  520  out- 
patients yearly.  Daily  clinics  are  given  by  the  physiciars 
and  assistant  physicians.  Two  House-Surgeons  are  ap- 
pointed for  each  quarter.  The  Milne  Murray  Home  in 
connexion  with  the  hospital  is  a  residence  for  students 
taking  their  midwifery  practice.  Fees:  The  hospital  fee 
Is  £4  4s.  per  month,  and  the  residency  fee  25s.  per  week. 
There  is  meanwhile  accommodation  for  twelve  students 
The  intern  and  extern  practice  of  the  hospital  is  reserved 
for  the  students  in  residence. 

6.  Edinburgh  City  Hospital  for  Irfectious  Diseases  at 
Colinton  Mains  contains  6C0  beds,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  available  for  teaching  purposes.  Qualifying 
courses  of  instruction  are  given  by  the  Consulting 
Physician  and  the  Medical  Superintendent  during  the 
winter  and  summer  sessions.  The  fee  is  £1  Is.  ;  2,600 
patients. 

7.  Eoyal  Asylum,  Momingtide,  Edinburgh. — There  is  a 
clinical  field  ol  500  beds,  comprising  all  the  wards  except 
those  for  private  patients.  Students  have  the  opportunit> 
of  personally  coming  in  contact  with  and  examining  the 
cases,  so  as  to  learn  the  modes  of  dealing  with  patients 
suffering  from  mental  dieease  ;  they  are  exercised  in 
diagnosis  and  the  drawing  up  of  certificates,  the  aim  1 

to  enable  them  to  recognize  its  early  stages,  to  dieting 
its  varieties,   to  adopt  suitable  treatment,  and  to  advise 
the  relatives  as  to  sending  the  patient  to  an  asylum.     TJ  • 
course  extends  through  the  last  month  of  the  winter 
session  and  most  of  the  following  summer  session,  »>• 
the  fee  is  £2  2s. 
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Glasgow. 

There  are  four  medical  schools  in  this  city ;  the  two 
schools  of  the  University,  one  of  which  (Queen  Margaret 
College)  is  for  women  students;  St.  Mungo's  Collpge  (the 
school  of  the  Royal  Infirmary),  and  Anderson's  College. 

The  University  School  for  Men. — The  whole  course 
of  study  required  for  graduation  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  can  be  passed  here.  Besides  work  of  a  practical 
and  clinical  kind  in  the  hospitals,  practical  courses  are 
conducted  in  the  laboratories  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Surgery,  Pathology,  Public  Health.  Pharmacy, 
Physiology,  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Zooiogy,  Physics,  and 
Botany,  the  Botanic  Gardtn  ard  the  Huuterian  Museum 
being  also  open  to  students.  New  buildings  aud  equip- 
ments have  recently  been  provided  for  Botany  at  a  cost 
of  £20,000,  for  Practical  Anatomy  ac  £14,000,  for  Operative 
Surgery  at  £9  900,  as  well  as  for  Pathology,  while  very 
large  additions,  costing  nearly  £12  000,  have  been  made 
to  the  Chemistry  Laboratory,  rendering  it  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  Scotland.  New  class-rooms  and  labora- 
tories have  been  erected  for  the  depattments  of 
Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Public  Health,  to  cost  with  equipment  upwards  of 
£60,000.  The  University  has  of  late  been  making  efforts 
to  extend  and  improve  the  accommodation,  especially  the 
laboratories,  of  the  medical  departments,  to  strengthen 
the  teaching  staff,  and  to  encourage  post- graduate  and 
research  work.  Three  very  extensive  General  Hospitals  in 
the  City  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  clinical 
instruction — namely,  the  Western  Infirmary  (416  beds), 
near  the  University,  and  attended  by  the  bulk  of  the  men 
students ;  the  Royal  Infirmary  (588  beds) ;  and  the  Vic- 
toria Infirmary  (260  bods) ;  while  the  Biyal  Asylum  (460 
beds),  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  (74  beds),  the 
Maternity  Hospital  (34  beds),  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary 
<100  beds),  the  Fever  Hospitals  at  Belvidere  (630  beds), 
and  Ruchill  (540  beds),  and  other  institutions,  afford 
facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  special  branches. 

Bursaries. — Bursar.'es  confined  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
amount  in  annual  value  to  about  £950,  while  bursaries  in 
any  Faculty,  amounting  to  about  the  same  annual  sum, 
may  be  held  by  students  of  medicine,  a  number  of  both 
sets  being  open  to  women.  Several  valuable  scholarships 
may  be  held  by  medical  students  who  have  graduated 
in  Arts.     Some  of  the  buraries  are  described  below. 

Fees. — The  matriculation  fee  fcr  each  year  is  £1  Is.  In 
most  cases  the  fee  for  each  University  Class  Is  £4  4s.,  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  £3  3s.  For  hospital  attendance 
students  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £10  10s.  at  the  Western 
Infirmary,  with  an  additional  fee  of  £3  3s.  for  each  winter 
and  £2  2s.  for  each  summer  clinical  course  ;  while  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary  the  fees  for  the  first  year  are  £10  10s. 
and  the  total  fees  £21.  The  University  fee  for  the  four 
professional  examinations  Is  £23  2s.  (£6  6s.  for  each  of  the 
first  and  second  examinations,  and  £5  5s.  for  each  of  the 
third  and  fourth).  For  the  whole  curriculum,  the  fees  for 
matriculation,  class  attendance,  hospital  attendance,  and 
professional  examinations,  amount  to  about  £150. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Matriculation  Office,  Glasgow  University. 

Queen  Margaret  College. — In  this,  the  school  of  the 
University  for  Women,  the  course  of  study,  degrees,  regula- 
tions, fees,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  for  men.  Women  students 
have  their  own  buildings,  with  class-rooms,  reading  room, 
library,  etc.,  and  are  mainly  taught  in  classes  apart  from 
male  students,  but  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
university  students.  Their  clinical  studies  are  taken  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  wards  containing  148  beds  are 
reserved  for  their  exclusive  use,  aud  in  its  dispensaries  ; 
also  in  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  the  Glasgow 
Ear  Hospital;  the  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases;  the  Royal 
Asylum,  Gartnavel ;  the  City  of  Glasgow  Fever  Hospitals, 
Belvidere  and  Ruchill;  and  the  Glasgow  Maternity 
Hospitals. 

Scholarships. — The  Arthur  Scholarship,  annual  value 
£20,  tenable  for  three  years.  Open  to  competition  by 
medical  students  of  first  year  at  the  First  Professional 
Examination  in  October,  1907.  This  Scholarship  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Arthur,  of  Barshaw,  and  1b  restricted 
to  women  medical  students. 

Class  and  Examination  Fees.— Ike  class  and  hospital  fees 
for  the  subjects  enjoined  by  Ordinance  as  constituting  a 
five  years'  course  of  study  and  clinical  work  amount  to 
about  £113  8s.    To  this  must  be  added  £5  5s.  for  matricu- 


lation fees  (£1  Is.  for  each  of  five  years),  £23  2s.  for  exami- 
nation foes,  and  £5  Is.  for  registration  as  a  medical 
practitioni  r, 

Board  fcr  Student*. — A  House  of  Residence  for  women 
students,  Queen  Margaret  Hall,  is  situated  near  the 
College.  The  cost  of  board  and  residence  is  from  17a.  to 
25s.  per  week,  according  to  accommodation.  Full  Informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Galloway,  Queen  Margaret 
College,  or  from  the  Lady  Warderj,  Queen  Margaret  Hall, 
Bute  Gardens,  Glasgow. 


Bursabies. — The  following  Bursaries  are  open  to  under- 
graduates of  both  sexes:  The  Dr.  Thomas  Gibson 
Bursary,  annual  value  £36,  tenable  for  four  years. 
This  is  open  to  medical  students  who  are  preparing  for 
service  as  medical  missionaries  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  will  be  awarded  to  the  eligible 
candidate  who  has  gained  the  highest  cumber  of  marks 
in  the  First  Professional  Examination.  One  Logan 
Bursary,  annual  value  £17,  tenable  for  four  years  ;  appoint- 
ment by  the  Senate.  Next  vacancy,  1909.  The  Mackintosh 
Mental  Science  Bursary  in  Medicine,  of  the  value  of  £31,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  (of  either  sex)  attending 
the  class  of  Insanity,  who  stands  first  in  an  examination  in 
that  subject,  to  be  held  in  Tune — the  Bursar  to  continue 
the  practical  study  of  the  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  William  Gardiner  Bursary, 
annual  value  £14,  tenable  for  two  years,  will  be  awarded 
after  the  autumn  professional  examination  to  the  can- 
didate who  has  passed  in  Physiology  at  the  Second 
Professional  Examination,  and  whose  Hggregate  of  marks 
in  that  subject  and  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  of  the  First 
Professional  Examination  is  the  highest.  It  is  open  this 
year.  The  following  are  tenable  in  any  Faculty  :  Two 
Pratt  Bursaries  (each  £20  and  tenable  for  four  years),  both 
open  in  1907,  and  two  Taylor  Bursaries  (each  £7.  tenable 
for  four  years),  one  open  in  1909  and  the  other  in  1910. 
Three  Armagh  Bursarie3  (£43  eEcb),  one  open  in  1907  to 
students  taking  honours  in  Classics  in  the  Final  Examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  M. A.,  tenable  for  one  year;  and 
also  one  lor  honours  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, tenable  for  three  years.  Five  Andrew  and  Bethia 
Stewart  Bursaries  (£50  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  in 
Medicine  or  Law);  one  is  vacant  in  1907;  candidates  must 
have  taken  the  M  A.  degree  of  Glasgow.  There  is  a  special 
Examination.  Nine  Glasgow  Highland  Society's  Bur- 
saries, for  students  of  Highland  descent,  of  the  annual  value 
of  £25,  and  tenable  for  live  years  ;  two  are  vacant  in  1907. 
The  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  is 
empowered  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  the  University 
ordinary  class  fees  of  students  of  Scottish  birth  or  extrac- 
tion, under  conditions  given  in  the  College  prospectus. 
The  Dobbie  Smith  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  annually  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  prescribed  subject  within  the  Science  of 
Botany.  The  Brunton  Memorial  Prize  of  £10  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  most  distinguished  graduate  in  Medicine 
of  the  year.  The  University  Commissioners  issued  an 
Ordinance  to  make  regulations  for  the  admission  of  women 
to  certain  other  Bursaries,  Scholarships,  and  Fellowships. 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  are  offtred  by  the  Carnegie 
Trust  in  Science  and  Medicine  for  post-graduate  study. 
There  are  also  four  McCunn  Medical  Research  Scholarships 
(£100  forone  year)  for  graduates  who  have  taken  the  degrees 
of  M.B.,  Ch.B.  within  the  previous  two  years. 


St  Mungo's  College. — This  is  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  which  is  the  largest  in  Glasgow  ; 
It  is  situated  in  Cathedral  Square,  Castle  Street,  and 
has  car  communication  with  every  part  of  the  city.  St. 
Mungo's  College  is  in  the  Infirmary  grounds. 

The  Infirmary  has,  including  the  Ophthalmic  Depig- 
ment, over  620  beds,  the  average  number  occupied  in 
1905  being  600.  When  the  reconstruction  of  the  Infirmary, 
already  for  some  time  in  progress,  is  completed,  it  will 
have  about  700  beds.  There  are  special  beds  and  wards 
for  Diseases  of  Women,  of  the  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear, 
Venereal  Diseases,  Burns,  and  Septic  Cases. 

Wards  aie  set  apart  for  the  teaching  of  women  students. 

At  the  Outdoor  Department  the  attendances  in  1905 
numbered  over  62  000.  In  addition  to  the  large  Medical 
and  Surgical  Departments,  there    are  Departments    for 
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Special  Diseases — namely,  Diseases  of  Women,  of  the 
Throat  and  Nose,  of  the  Ear,  of  the  Eye,  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  Teeth. 

Five  House- Physicians  and  nine  House  Surgeons, 
having  a  legal  qualification  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who 
board  in  the  Hospital  free  of  charge,  are  appointed  every 
six  months. 

ClerkB  and  Dressers  are  appointed  by  the  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  As  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Acute 
Diseases  and  Accidents  of  a  varied  character  are  received, 
these  appointments  are  very  valuable  and  desirable. 

A  fully-equipped  Electrical  Pavilion  was  opened  a  few 
years  ago,  and  year  by  year  the  latest  and  most  approved 
apparatus  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  has  been  added. 

The  fees  for  hospital  attendance,  Including  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Tutorial  Instruction,  attendance  at  the  Oat- 
door  Department,  at  the  Pathological  Department,  Post- 
mortem Examinations,  and  the  use  cf  the  Museum,  which 
has  not  loDg  since  been  rearranged  and  catalogued,  are  as 
follows  :  For  one  year,  £10  10s. ;  for  six  months,  £6  6s. ;  for 
three  months,  £4  4s. 

Students  who  have  paid  fees  to  the  amount  of  £21  to 
the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  are  permitted  to  attend, 
in  any  subsequent  year  or  years,  one  Winter  and  one 
Summer  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Infirmary  without 
further  payment ;  and  Students  who  have  paid  to  any 
other  Hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom  fees,  being  not  less 
than  £21,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  attend 
without  further  payment,  shall  be  admitted  as  Students 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  on  payment  of  £3  3s.  for  six 
months,  or  £1  lis.  6d.  for  three  months. 


AKoftasON's  College. — Classes  are  conducted  In  all 
the  subjects  of  the  five  years'  curriculum.  Hospital 
Practice  and  Clinical  Lectures  in  Western  or  Royal 
Infirmary ;  Pathology  in  Western  or  Royal  Infirmary ; 
Vaccination  and  Dispensary  Practice  in  Western  or 
Royal  Infirmary  Dispensary.  These  classes  qualify 
for  all  the  Licensing  Boards  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  are  also  recognized  by  the  Universities  cf 
London,  Durham,  Ireland,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh 
(the  latter  two  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
stated  in  the  School  Calendar).  The  courses  (Lectures 
and  Laboratory)  in  Public  Health  are  also  recognized  by 
the  Scottish'  Licensing  Board,  the  Irish  Colleges,  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

The  new  buildings  are  situated  in  Dumbarton  Road, 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  Western 
Infirmary,  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  that  institution, 
and  four  minutes'  walk  of  the  University. 

The  Carnegie  Trust  pays  the  fees  of  students  at  Ander- 
son's College  on  conditions  regarding  which  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Carnegie  Trust 
Offices,  Edinburgh. 

Class  Frit  F  r  each  Course  of  Lectures  (Anatomy, 
Ophthalmic  M<  dl  nne,  and  Surgery,  Aural  Snrgery, 
Diseases  of  Tl  roa*  and  Nose,  and  Mental  Diseases 
excepted),  first  session,  £2  2s. ;  second  session  (in  Ander- 
son's College),  £1  is. ;  afterwards  free.  For  Practical 
Classes,  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology',  Physiology, 
Pharmacy,  first  session,  £2  2s.;  second  session,  £2  2s. 
Reduced  joint  fees  in  Zoology  and  in  Botany,'  for  Lectures 
and  Practical  Class  when  taken  in  same  summer 
session,  £5  3s.;  ftft  either  course  separately,  £2  2s. 
Anatomy  Class  Fees. — Winter:  First  session  (including 
Practical  Anatomy),  £1  4s. ;  second  session  (including 
Practical  Anatomy),  £4  4?.:  third  session;  £2  2s.; 
Summer:  Leetures  and  Practical  Anatomy,  £2  12a.  6d. ; 
Lectures  alone,  £1  lis.  6i. ;  Practical  Anatomy 
alone,  £1  lis.  6d.  j  Osteology  and  Practical  Ana- 
tomy. £2  12s.  6d. ;  Osteology  alone,  £1  lis.  6d. 
Operative  Surgery,  £2  12s.  6d. ;  second  course,  i 
joint-fee  for  olwseB  of  Systematic  and  Operative  Surgery, 
£3  13i.6L  Public  EfeftUh  La' oratory,  £11  lis.,  or  with 
Lectures,  £12  12s.  Ophthalmia  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(including  Hospital  lu:al  Surgery,  Diseases  of 

■  ose,  and  3I»ataI  Diseases,  £1  Is.  Matricula- 
tion Fee. — For  the  year,  IO3. ;  for  one  class  alone  in  winter 
pesfMon,  6s.,  and  for  the  snmtneT  session  alone,  5s. 
Western  infirmary.— Fees :  For  Hospital  Attendance, 
£10  10s.;  for  OHfciefel  Instruction,  winter  session,  £3  3s. ; 
Burunvr  session,  £.1  Zi.  Students  who  have  completed 
their  Clinical  course  elsewhere  are  permitted  to  enter 


for  a  six  months'  course  of  the  Hospital  only  on  payment 
of  a  iee  of  £2  2s.  Pathology,  £4  4s.  Practical  Pathology. 
£3  3s.  Pathology  Demonstrations  only,  £1  Is.  Vaccina- 
tion fee,  £1  Is.  Royal  Infirmary. — Fees:  Hospital  Prac- 
tice and  Clinical  Instruction,  first  year,  £10  10s. :  second 
year,  £10  10s.;  afterwards  free.  Six  months,  £6  6s. ;  three 
months,  £4  4s.  Pathology,  both  courses,  £4  4s.  Vaccina- 
tion fee,  £1  Is.  Attendance  at  the  dispensaries  cf  the 
Western  and  Rojal  Infirmaries  is  included  in  the  hospital 
fee.  Eye  Infirmary. — Fee  :  Hospital  Practice  and  Clinical 
Instruction, including  Lectures  at  the  College, six  months, 
£1  Is.  The  session  opens  on  Thursday,  October  17th, 
1907. 

A  Calendar  containing  full  particulars  of  the  School 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Medical 
Faculty,  Anderson's  College,  Dumbarton  Read,  Partick. 
Glasgow. 

Clinical  Hospitals. 

1.  The  Royal  Infirmary.— Some  notes  respecting  th;s 
institution  have  been  given  in  connexion  with  its  medical 
school. 

2.  Glasgow  Western  Inf.rmary. —  This  hospital. adjoins 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Xumber  of  beds.  416.  The 
Clinical  Courses  are  given  by  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  each  of  whom  conducts  a  separate  class,  and 
students  may  attend  whichever  they  select  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  Special  instruction  is  given  to  junior 
students  by  tutors  or  assistants,  and  Clinical  Clerks  and 
Dressers  are  selected  from  the  members  cf  the  class. 
Special  wards  are  set  apart  for  Diseases  of  Women  and 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  In  the  Out-Patient  Departments 
there  are  special  clinics  for  Diseases  of  Women  and  for 
diseases  of  the  Throat,  Ear,  and  Teeth.  All  the  courses  oJ 
clinical  instruction  are  recognized  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  and  other  Boards  in  the  kingdom.  Nine  Resident 
Assistants  are  appointed  annually  without  fee  from  those 
who  have  completed  their  course.  Fees. — (1)  Every 
Student  must  pay  a  fee  of  £10  10s.  for  hospital  attendance, 
and  this  is  kept  quite  apart  from  the  fees  for  clinical 
instruction.  (2)  Every  Student  pays  £2  2s.  for  each 
summer,  and  £3  3s.  for  each  winter  session  of  clinical; 
inetruction,  or  such  other  fees  as  may  be  fixed  from  time 
to  time  by  the  managers  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity Court.  (3)  Students  who  have  completed  their  clinical 
couse  elsewhere  are  permitted  to  enter  for  a  six 
months'  course  of  the  hospital  only,  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  £2  2s.    In-patients,  6,179 ;  outpatients,  24,577. 

3.  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary. — This  infirmary  is  situated  at 
174,  Berkeley  Street,  and  80,  Charlotte  Street,  and  has  ICC 
beds.  Dispensaries  open  dally  at  1  p.m.  Operations  per- 
formed on  Monday  and  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m  . 
and  Friday  at  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Fees  for  six  months. 
1  guinea.     In-patients,  1,659;  out-patients,  25,232. 

4.  Royal  Hospital  for  Su  J:  Children. — This  hospital,  con 
tabling  over  100  beds  (23  of  which  are  at  the  coo 
branch  at  Drumchaptl)  ior  the  non  infectious  diser.  - 
children,  is'  open  for  clinical  instruction,  as  is  the  dis- 
pensary or  out  patient  department.  Students,  by  paying 
the  fee  of  £1  Is.,  are  entitled  to  the  practice  of  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  for  twelve  months  from  the  tenr 
of  entry.  In-patients.  1,200;  out-patients,  44,462.  Further 
particulars  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Resident 
Medical  Officer,  45.  Sddtt  Street,  Garnethill.  The  Dis- 
pensary is  at  11,  West  Graham  Street  (within  three 
minutes'  walk' of  the  hospital). 


Dundkk. 

The  medical  education  carried  on  in  this  city  is  provided 
at  University  College,  some  information  as   to    . 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  University  of  St.  An 
(see. page  575). 

The  new  medical  buildings,  containing  laboratories  arc! 
work-rooms   for   Anatomy,   Physiology,   Materia   Medici 
Pathology,    Ophthalmology,    Public     Health,     Mei 
Surgery,  and  Gynaecology  are  now  open.    Its  clinica. 
is  facilitated  by  the  institutions  below  descri' 

Fea, — The  fee    in  the  case   of   most  of  the  class 
4    guineas   for    systematic    and   3   guineas   for   p.- 
classes.      The    hospital    ticket    is   3   guineas   a   year   c< 
2  guineas  a  session.  il  fees  for  the  five  years' 

curriculum  amount  to  about  100  guineas. 

Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. — The   Infirmary  contains  3C0 
beds,  with  a  special  ward  for  the  trea'ment  of  dfsea 
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children.  Four  Resident  Qualified  Assistants  are 
appointed  annually.  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  are 
attached  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  students  are 
appointed  to  assist  in  the post-mortem  room.  Out-patients 
are  seen  daily  at  9  a.m.  There  is  an  Intern  and  Extern 
Maternity  Department  connected  with  the  Infirmary.  The 
instruction  given  at  the  Infirmary  is  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  graduation  by  atl  the  Scottish  Universities,  the 
University  of  London,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
"agland  and  Scotland.  Further  information  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Medical  Superintendent. 

Dundee  District  Asylum. — The  appointments  include 
two  qualified  Resident  Assistants  and  two  Resident 
Clinical  Clerks.     Clinical  instruction  is  given. 


IRELAND. 
There  is  a  choice  of  six  Schools  for  those  who  desire  to 
prosecute  their  medical  studies  in  Ireland,  and  for  clinical 
instruction  the  choice  is  equally  satisfactory  and  varied, 
though  the  hospitals  themselves  are  comparatively  small. 
In  deciding  at  which  of  them  to  do  the  greater  part  of 
his  later  work,  the  student  will  best  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  he  has  first  pined. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a  school  specially 
intended  for  post-graduation  students  who  are  candidates 
for  admission  to  either  the  Royal  Na\y,  the  Army,  or  the 
Indian  Medical  Service.  Some  account  of  these  Schools 
follows : 

The  School  of  Physic. 

This  school  is  in  Dublin,  and  is  carried  on  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  :  the  King's  Professors  of 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Midwifery  being  appointed  by  the  latter. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hos- 
pital, and  some  twelve  other  metropolitan  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  and  asylums  are  recognized  by  the  Board. 

Catholic  University  Medical  School. 
This  school,  situated  in  Cecilia  Street,  Dublin,  provides 
lectures  and  teaching  covering  the  whole  curriculum  of 
the  medical  student,  the  total  cost  for  school  fees  and 
hospital  attendance  being  £160,  which  is  psyable  by  instal- 
ments as  the  courses  are  taken,  each  in  turn.  Those 
who  think  of  joining  the  school  should  procure  a  very 
useful  Guide  for  Medica/'  Students,  written  by  the  Registrar, 
who  will  also  provide  a  general  prospectus  of  the  school. 

The  Schools  of  Surgery. 

These  are  schools  carried  on  in  Dublin  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  cf  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
'Surgeons.  They  ace  formed  of  the  College's  own  sehoc:, 
combined  with  two  famous  old  medical  schools — Car- 
michael  and  Ledwich  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  College  by 
Charter.  The  buildings  contain  spacious  dissecting-rooms, 
one  set  apart  ior  lady  students,  and  special  Pathological, 
Bacteriological,  Public  Health  Chemical,  and  Pharma- 
ceutical laboratories.  Advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
lectures  and  instruction  afforded  by  students  otherwise 
unconnected  with  the  College.  There  is  a  refreshment 
room  on  the  premises  for  the  benefit  of  students. 

Prizes. — Among  the  prizes  annually  awarded  are :  The 
Barker  Anatomical  Pr  :r-,  ;£51  10s.) :  the  Carmichael  Scholar- 
ship (£15);  the  Mayne  Scholarship  (£S)  :  the  Gold  Medal  in 
Surgery,  and  the  Stcney  Memorial  Gold  Medal  in  Anatomy  : 
Class  Prizes  of  £2  and  £1.  accompanied  by  silver  medals,  win 
also  be  given  La  eseh  subject. 

The  next  session  begins  early  in  Oetober,  terminating 
in  March,  while  s  runnier  lectures  and  classes  commence 
on  April  1st,  and  are  carried  os  until  the  end  of  June. 

Prospeetu*  can  bi  pest  free  on   application   to 

the  Registrar,  Royal  College  of  Snrgeons,  Dublin. 

Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
This  College  provides  courses  of  instruction  to  meet  the 
'■cquirements  oi  the  E'-yal  U  adversity  of  Ireland  and  ether 
Examining  Bodies.  The  College  contains  laboratories  in 
connexion  with  the  depr.rtmeBta  of  Biology,  Cliemietry, 
Physiology,  Pathology.  Anatomy,  Physics  and  Materia 
Medica,  In  connexion,  wo-  is  a  Students'  Union 
aives  students  the  advantafe  cf  di-iing-rooms,  reading- 
rooms,  a  library,  and  varfoua  recreation  rooms.  Women 
are  eligible  as  strHteta,    Clinical  instruefcicn.  is  given  at 


the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.which  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  300  beds.  Other  hospitals  open  to  the 
students  of  the  College  are  :  The  Maternity  Hospital,  the 
Ulster  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  Ulster 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  the  Union  and  Fever 
Hospital,  and  the  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Scholarships.— (1)  Ten  medical  scholarships  each  year,  value 
£20  each ;  (2)  two  Dunville  studentships  (.one  each  alternate 
year),  value  £145  each  ;  (3)  one  Andrews  studentship  each 
alternate  year,  value  £145  :  (4)  numerous  sessional  prizes.  A 
Mackay  Wilson  travelling  medical  scholarship,  value  £100, 
will  be  awarded  in  1909. 

Fees. — The  cost  of  the  carricnlum  intended  for  students 
proceeding  to  the  degrees  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  is  £95.  Thi3  includes  examination  fees  and  a 
perpetual  ticket  for  attendance  at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital,  but  not  the  fees  for  the  special  hospitals.  The 
course  for  the  Conjoint  Board  cost?  about  the  same. 
Application  for  further  information  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 

The  arrangements  in  the  School  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  made  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  but  students 
proceeding  for  the  examinations  of  the  Conjoint  Boards 
of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  the  Society  of  Apotheca- 
ries of  London,  or  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  can 
arrange  the  courses  of  Lectures  which  they  attend,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  attend  them,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  those  bodies.  Certificates  of  attendance  at 
the  College  courses  are  also  accepted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  at  the  North  and  South 
Infirmaries  (each  100  beds).  Students  can  also  attend 
the  Mercy  Hcspital  (60  beds),  the  Cork  Union 
Hospital,  the  County  and  City  oi  Cork  Lying-in 
Hospital,  the  Maternity,  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  the  Lever  Hospital,  the  Oph- 
thalmic and  Aural  Hospital,  and  the  Eglington  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  session  extends  from  October  to  April 
Inclusive,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
delivery  cf  some  of  the  three  months'  courses  of  lectures 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  Hos- 
pitals are  open  to  students  in  May,  June,  and  July  also. 

The  College  contains  Laboratories  in  the  Departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  there  are  a  Botanic  Garden 
and  Plant  Houses  in  the  grounds. 

Scholarships. — Eight  Medieal  Scholarships,  two  In  eich  of 
the  first  four  years,  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  and  in  the  fifth 
year  the  Elaney  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £32,  and  a  Senior 
Exhibition,  value  £30.  Three  Exhibitions,  one  in.  Practical 
Medieine,  one  in  Practical  Surgery,  and  one  in  Practical  Mid- 
wifery, each  of  the  value  of  £15. 

Fe/>s. — The  fees  for  the  lectures  and  hospital  attendances 
required  in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  conrBe  come 
to  about  £85. 

Further  information  can  be  found  in  the  College 
Regulations,  or  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar, 
Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Queen's  College,  Galway. 

The  Lectures  of  the  Professors  in  the  Medical  School  cf 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  the  Clinical  Instruction  in 
the  Galway  Hospitals,  are  recognized  as  qualifying  for  the 
Diplomas  of  the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  for  the 
Mtxtical  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London  and  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

Clinical  teaching  i3  carried  on  in  1he  Galway  Hospital. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Galw»7  Fever  Hospital  is  open 
to  students  of  the  Clinical  Class.  Here  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  studying  the  various  forms  of  Fever  and 
Zymotic  Disease  admitted  during  the  College  Seseion. 
The  Medical  Faculty  has  also  made  arrangements  with 
the  medical  oi£cprs  for  the  admissioa  of  students  to  the 
Galway  Union  Hospital.  This  Hospital  affords  an 
extensive  field  for  the  study  oi  all  classes  of  disease,  aewte 
aad  chronic  A  special  ward  is  sat  apart  for  the  diseases 
of  children,  in  which  students  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  this  inrpoitafnt  class  of  cases.  Opportunities  for 
oatdoor  practice  and  vaccination  axe  afforded  at  Galway 
msary,  No.  1,    Stsdeati  whose  names:  are  on  the 
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Clinical  Roll  of  the  Galway  Hospital  may  attend  any  of 
the  above-named  intitutiona  without  further  charge. 

For  further  information  a8  to  the  arrangements  for 
clinical  teaching  which  are  liable  to  alteration  applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Galway  Hospital. 

Post  Graduate  School  for  Service  Candidates. 
This  school ,  carried  on  in  Dubl  in  with  the  sanction  and  sup- 
port of  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Is  designed  to  enable 
Irish  medical  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy, 
the  Army,  or  Indian  Medical  Service  to  prepare  themselves 
in  Ireland.  The  large  number  of  the  class  each  session  is 
a  proof  that  this  object  has  been  attained.  The  classes, 
which  are  largely  practical,  include  instruction  in  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Pa'.hology,  Theoretical  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Opeiative  Surgery  (on  the 
cadaver),  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  practical  classes 
meet  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Medical  School, 
Trinity  College,  where  the  lectures  are  also  given.  Clinical 
instruction  in  connexion  with  the  course  is  given  f*t  one 
of  the  Dublin  hospitals.  The  classes  are  held  twice  each 
year.  Further  particulars  and  a  prospectus  of  the  course 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  Dr.  C.  A.  K.  Ball,  Hono- 
rary Secretary,  22,  Lower  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin. 


Other  Educational  Facilities. 
Some  account  may  also  be  given  of  the  many  hospitals 
in  and  around  Dublin  which,  officially  or  unofficially, 
take  a  share  in  the  educational  work  of  this  centre  of 
medical  study,  and  also  afford  opportunities  to  post- 
graduate students. 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 

This  hospital,  situated  in  Grand  Canal  Street,  is  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Pnysic  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  but  its  practice  is  open  to  students  of  medicine 
attending  ether  schools,  and  its  certificates  are  recognized 
by  the  Royal  University  In  Ireland  and  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  daily  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  special  classes  for  students  commencing  their  studies 
are  held  during  October,  November,  and  December.  They 
embrace  the  elements  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  including 
note-taking.  The  operating  theatre  is  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  requirements  of  modern  surgery. 
Cllniccl  teaching  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  given 
twice  a  week,  and  in  the  special  wing  devoted  to  fever 
cases  regular  clinical  instruction  is  given  throughout  the 
winter  and  summer  sessions.  Pathological  and  Bacterio- 
logical Demonstrations  are  given  on  Fridays  during 
the  winter  and  summer  sessions  in  the  new  Pathological 
Laboratory.  A  new  department  for  the  treatment  of 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  diseases  affords  instiuction  in 
these  subjects,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Laryngoscope  and 
Otoscope.  In  the  a-- ray  department  opportunities  are 
given  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Class  of  seeing  the 
various  applications  of  the  .1  rays  to  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  ol  injury  and  disease.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ments are  similarly  useful.  Special  demonstrations  are 
given  upon  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Appointment :>. — A  Resident  Surgeon,  with  salary,  is 
appointed  annually,  and  four  Resident  Pupils,  and  six 
Surgical  Dressrrs,  and  six  Clinical  Clerks  each  half-year. 

Prizes. — The  Haughton  Clinical  Medals  and  Prizes  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  are  awarded  annually,  other  candi- 
dates who  show  sufficient  merit  being  given  special 
certificates. 

Fees. — The  fees  are:  Winter  and  Summer  Session, 
together,  £12  12s.  Winter  Session  only  (six  months), 
£3  8s.  Summer  Session  only  (three  months),  £5  Ss. 
Other  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Hospital. 

Richmond,  Whitwoutii,  and  Habdwickb  IIosi'itals. 

These  hospitals  contain  312  beds,  and  have  alto  special 
clinics  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat  and  nose,  and 
diseases  of  women. 

The  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  containing  over  1,200 
patients,  is  close  by,  and  affords  facility  for  the  study  of 
mental  diseases. 

Appointments. — A  Resident  Surgeon  and  a  Resident 
Physician  are  appointed  every  year,  receive  a  salary,  and 
hold  office  for  one  year.    Twelve  Resident  Clinical  Clerks 


are  appointed  four  times  a  year,  and  provided  with  furnished 
apartments,  fuel,  etc.  These  appointments  are  open  not 
only  to  students  of  the  hospitals,  but  also  to  qualified 
and  unqualified  students  of  other  hospitals. 

Farther  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  or  the  Treasurer,  Sir  William  Thomson,  C.B., 
54,  St.  Stephen's  Green  East,  Dublin. 

Adelaide  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals. 

The  hospitals  contain  140  beds.  A  House-Surgeon  and 
Physician,  resident  and  salaried,  is  appointed  yearly,  and 
three  resident  pupils  are  selected  half-yearly. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  T. 
Heuston.  15,  St.  Stephen's  Green  North,  Dublin,  or  any  ol 
the  members  of  the  medical  staff. 

Royal  City  of  Duplin  Hospital. 

This  hospital,  in  addition  to  the  general  Medical  and 
Surgical  Wards,  contains  special  wards  for  Ophthalmic 
and  Aural  cases,  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Diseases  of 
Children.  There  is  also  an  isolated  building  for  the  re- 
ception of  infectious  cases.  An  entirely  new  operation 
theatre  has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  surgical  requirements.  Roentgen-ray  and  Lupus 
Lamp  Departme-nts  have  been  installed. 

Appointments. — Clinical  Clerks  to  the  Physicians  and 
Dressers  to  the  Surgeons  are  appointed  from  the  most 
deserving  of  the  class,  and  certificates  awarded  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Resident  Pupils  are  appointed,  and  special  certificates, 
awarded  if  merited.  A  Resident  Medical  Officer  is 
appointed  annually. 

For  further  particulars  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board  at  the 
Htspital. 

Jervis  Street  Hospital. 

This  Hospital,  from  its  close  proximity  to  the  docks, 
quays,  and  large  factories  of  Dublin,  receives  a  large 
number  of  urgent  cases  and  accidents,  and  consequently 
the  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  are  very  great.  About 
120  beds  are  available.  There  is  a  largely-attended  General 
Dispensary,  besides  special  Dispensaries  for  Gynaecology, 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Threat,  etc.  Clinical  instruction  is  given 
daily  both  in  the  wards  and  dispensaries.  Systematic 
courses  of  L?etures  are  given,  and  illustrated  by  cases  in 
every  branch  of  Surgery  and  Medicine.  The  students 
attending  this  hospital  can  attend  free  lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  and  on  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  and  appliances,  at  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Temple  Street,  which  contains  85  beds.  This  facility  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  children's  diseases  is  not 
afforded  to  the  students  of  any  other  clinical  hospital  in 
Dublin.  Two  Resident  Surgeons  and  twelve  Resident 
Pupils  are  appointed  annually.  Clinical  Clerks  and 
Dressers  are  also  appointed  periodically. 

Scholarships  — Two  scholarships  of  £L2  12s.  each,  for  Sanior 
and  Junior  Students  respectively,  are  open  for  competition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  to  all  students.  Entries  con  be 
made  up  to  and  including  November  13th,  which  is  the  last 
day  for  entering. 

A  Gold  Medal  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Gold  Medal  in 
Clinical  Surgery  are  open  for  competition  to  Senior  Students, 
and  a  prize  value  £3  3s.  to  J  unior  Students  of  the  Hospital  at 
the  end  of  the  Session. 

For  other  information  application  should  be  made  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board  at  the 
Hospital. 

Mater  Misericordiae  Hospital. 

This  Hospital,  established  in  1861,  now  contains  345 
beds.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Convalescent  Home  at 
Beaumont,  Drumcondra.  There  are  special  departments 
for  Gynaecology,  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat  and  Nose,  Diseases  of  Skin,  Medical  Electricity, 
Deutistty,  and  Pathology.  Two  House-Physiciaus,  six 
Mouse- Surgeons,  and  sixteen  Resident  Pupils  are  elected 
annually. 

A  prospectus  containing  in  detail  the  arrangements  for 
clinical  instruction,  prizes,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secietary  cf  the  Medical  Board  at  the  Hospital. 

Mercer's  Hospital. 
This  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Dublin,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Schools  of  Surgery  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege   of    Surgeons,    the    Catholic    University    School  ol 
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Medicine,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Ttinity  Col- 
lege. It  contains  120  beds  for  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  medical 
officers  of  (Jork  Street  Fever  Hospital  whereby  all  students 
oi  this  hospital  are  entitled  to  attend  the  clinical  instruc- 
tion of  that  institution,  and  become  eligible  for  the  pnsts 
•of  Resident  Pupil?,  etc.  There  is  a  large  Out  Patient 
Department,  and  a  fpecial  department  for  Diseases 
Peculiar  to  Women.  Tcere  are  also  special  wards  for  the 
treatment  and  study  of  children's  diseases.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  hospital  has  undergone  exten- 
sive alterations  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  modern 
requirements. 

Appointments — A.  Hcuse-Surgeon  is  appointed  annually. 
Five  P.esident  Pupils,  each  for  six  months,  and  Clinical 
Clerks  and  Dressers  are  appointed  monthly  from  amongst 
the  most  deserving  members  of  the  class. 

Fee*. — Winter,  six  months,  £8  8s. ;  summer,  three 
months,  £5  03. ;  nice  months,  £12  12s. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board. 

Dr.  Stkevens's  Hospital. 

This  hospital,  situated  at  Kingsbridge  and  containing 
over  200  beds,  affords  exceptional  advantages  for  clinical 
instruction.  Owing  to  its  position  amongst  manufactories 
and  railway  works  a  large  number  of  casualties  are  always 
under  treatment,  while  there  are  to  be  found  occupying 
its  beds  at  all  times  numerous  cases  of  acate  and  cbronic 
medical  and  surgical  disease.  There  is  a  ward  entirely 
devoted  to  venereal  diseisee,  and  a  detached  building 
for  fever  cases,  and  a  newly-built  extensive  general  out- 
patient department,  with  separate  clinics  for  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  ear,  skin,  threat,  tfeth,  and  diseases  of 
■women,  daily  opportunity  being  afforded  to  students  to 
become  thoroughly  femiliar  with  the  modern  appliances 
used  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  A  new  and 
well-appointed  receiving  room  for  accidents  has  recently 
been  added.  There  is  also  a  fnlly-equipped  A"  Ray  De- 
partment and  a  fully- furnished  Pathological  Laboratory. 
General  operations  are  performed  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  and  Gynaecological  operations  on  Wednes- 
day. The  hospital  accommodates  four  medical,  six 
surgical,  and  two  specialist  (Gynaecology  and  Ophthalmo- 
logy) resident  pupils,  who  are  provided  with  separate 
■furnished  rooms,  with  coal  and  gas.  There  is  a  comfort- 
able common  sitting-room  for  meals,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Fees. — Hospital  practice,  nine  months,  12  guineas  ;  six 
months,  8  guineas;  three  months,  5  guiceas;  Residence: 
Each  three  months.  10  guineas,  which  includes  fee  for 
hospital  practice  and  certificate. 

A  prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Resident 
Surgeon,  or  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Staff. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital. 
The  hospital,  containing  165  beds,  has  attached  to  it  a 
crowded  dispensary  and-  three  special  dispensaries.  The 
whole  practice  of  the  hospital  is  available  for  clinical 
instruction,  which  Is  carried  en  during  the  session  in  a 
most  systematic  manner,  fiom  9  to  12  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon. Two  successive  classes,  and  a  special  class  for 
junior  students,  visit  the  wards  each  morning  under  the 
guidance  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  on  duly,  by  whom 
instruction  at  the  bedside  is  given  in  various  details  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  every  facility  is  thus  given 
to  students  for  learning  the  practical  part  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  attend  the  lectures  delivered  on  special 
subjects  and  the  operations  performed  in  the  theatre. 
Post-mortem  examinations  are  made  in  the  pathological 
theatre  by  the  pathologist  and  frequent  opportunities 
given  for  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens.  A  spscial 
day  is  devoted  to  lectures  on  pathology.  There  is  a 
museum  in  connexion  with  this  department.  Instruction 
is  also  given  daily  in  the  dispensaries,  from  10  to  12 
o'clock,  on  a  great  variety  of  cases,  the  treatment  cf  such 
dieeases  as  are  there  met  with  forming  a  most  important 
part  of  every  practising  physician's  daily  work.  There  is 
also  an  cray  department  in  charge  of  a  specialist.  Eight 
resident  medical  oliicers  and  16  resident  pupils  are  ap- 
pointed annually  from  amongst  the  most  deserving  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  fees  for  clinical  attendance  are  the 
same  as  at  the  other  Dublin  hopitals.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Fever  Hospital,  Cork 
Street,    and  with   other    hospitals   for  providing    senior 


students  with  c'inical  instruction  in  infective  fevers,  as 
required  by  the  Licensing  Bodies,  withcut  extra  charge. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Board. 

Mkatii  Hospital  and  Co.  Dublin  Infirmary. 

This  IKsoital  was  founded  in  1753,  and  now  contains 
160  beds  available  for  clinical  teaching.  A  building  con- 
taining 40  beds  for  the  isolated  treatment  of  fevers  is 
attached  to  the  hospital.  The  Certificates  of  this  Hospital 
are  recognized  by  all  the  universities  and  licensing  bodies 
cl  the  United  Kingdom.  Six  Medical  Clinical  Clerks  and 
twelve  Surgical  Resident  Pupils  and  Dressers  are  appointed 
every  six  months,  and  a  House-Surgeon  and  two  Clinical 
AssUt?nts  are  elected  annually.  The  session  opens  on 
October  1st. 

A  proso?ctus  giving  the  complete  arrangements  for  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Classes  for  the  coming  session  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Medical 
Board  at  the  Hospital. 

The  Rotunda  Hospital. 

This  institution  consists  of  two  distinct  hospitals,  and 
is  the  largest  Maternity  as  well  as  Gynaecological  Hospital 
in  the  British  Empire. 

Over  2,000  patients  are  admitted  annually  to  the 
maternity  wards,  and  a  similar  number  of  cases  of  con- 
finement are  attended  at  the  patients'  own  homes,  whilst 
over  11 000  patients  are  attended  in  the  out-patient 
department. 

A  new  Pathological  Laboratory  has  become  an  important 
feature  of  the  hospital. 

The  clinical  instruction  given  includes  daily  lectures 
and  practical  demonstrations  in  Midwifery.  Gynaecology, 
and  Cystoscopy. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  pupils  on  their  passing  an 
examination  after  a  pericd  cf  six  months'  attendance  on 
the  practice  of  the  hospital. 

Paid  clinical  clerks  are  selected  (by  examination)  from 
amongst  qualified  men  who  have  obtained  the  hospital 
diploma. 

The  new  residential  quarters  have  recently  undergone 
complete  renovation,  and  now  afford  comfortable  accom- 
modation. The  grounds  of  the  hospital  contain  asphalt 
and  grss?  courts  for  lawn  tennis  aud  croquet. 

Pupils  can  enter  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  one  month 
or  longer.  Tr.e  hospital  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  qualified  practitioners  cf  any  nationality  who  desire  to 
take  out  a  course  of  postgraduate  instruction. 

j^j —Intern  pupils:  Six  months,  £21;  three  months, 
£12  12s. ;  two  months.  £9  9s. ;  one  month.  £6  6s.  Extern 
pupils:  Six  months,  £10  10s. 

Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Adelaide 
RoAn,  Dublin. 

This  hospital  is  an  amalgamation  of  two  institutions 
which  formerly  gave  special  instruction  in  ophthalmology 
separately— namely,  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and 
the  National  Eye  and  Ear  Iufirmaiy.  The  combined 
institution,  which  was  opened  in  February,  1904,  contains 
82  beds.  Clinical  instruction  in  diseases  of  the  eye, 
including  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  is  given 
daily,  and  students  attend  the  operations,  which  are  per- 
formed as  occasion  requires.  Instruction  in  aural  surgery 
is  also  given.  Special  classes  for  practical  instruction 
in  tee  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  etc.,  and  for  the 
demonstration  of  cases,  are  formed  from  time  to  time. 


CLINICAL  HOSPITALS   IN  ENGLAND. 

There  are  a  great  many  hospitals  in  th»  L'cited  Kingdom 
which,  though  not  connected  with  any  medical  school, 
open  their  dcors  either  to  these  who  have  yet  to  become 
qualified,  to  those  who  are  doing  post-graduation  work,  or 
to  both.  The  facilities  they  offer  for  gaining  practical 
clinical  experience  is  very  great,  and  these  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  student  of  either  class  mentioned. 
Their  honorary  staffs  commonly  make  a  point  of  giving 
what  instiucticn  opportunity  oftVrs  ;  and  at  those  which 
are  situated  in  the  larger  towns  there  are  olten  appoint- 
ments as  clinical  assistants  to  be  obtained.  In  addition, 
they  all  have  to  offer,  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals,  resi- 
dent appointments  in  the  way  of  resident  medical  officer- 
ships,  house-  pbysicianships,  end  house-surgeencies. 
Th<  se  are  usually  paid  appointments,  which  ruay  be  held 
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for  periods  varying  from  six  months  to  a  year.  Notices  of 
the  vacancies  as  they  occur  appear  in  our  columns,  and 
there  is  never  any  lack  of  candidates,  since  the  holder  is 
in  a  particularly  favourable  position  for  gaining  either 
general  or  special  experience.  An  account  of  some  which 
are  situated  in  London  and  the  provinces  here  follows, 
reference  to  those  in  large  medical  centres  other  than 
London  being  made  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  Medical 
Schools  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  provinces  respec- 
tively. 

LONDON. 
General  Hospitals. 

Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloioay  Road,  N. — 
This  hospital  is  recognized,  by  the  Examining  Board  in 
England  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
as  a  place  of  study  during  the  fifth  year  of  the  medical 
curriculum.  The  hospital  contains  162  beds,  all  of  which 
are  at  present  occupied.  The  large  rectangular  and 
circular  wards,  each  of  which  contains  20  beds  and  4 
cots,  the  operation  theatre,  and  an  additional  out-patient 
department,  general  and  special,  and  the  pathological 
departments,  have  all  been  erected  since  1587.  A  second 
operation  theatre  and  a  new  surgery  block  containing 
two  observation  wards,  patients'  waiting  hall,  examining 
rooms,  and  surgery  proper,  were  opened  in  19C6.  An 
electrical  department  and  children's  ward  are  now  being 
arranged  for.  Medical  practitioners  are  invited  to  attend 
the  general  and  special  practice  of  the  hospital.  Clinical 
Assistants  (qualified),  Clinical  Clerks,  and  Pathological 
Clerks  are  appointed  in  the  general  and  special  depart- 
ments, and  may  receive  certificates  at  the  end  of  their 
terms  of  office.  There  are  five  Resident  Medical  Officers, 
one  Senior  aud  two  Junior  House- Surgeons,  Senior  and 
Junior  House- Physicians,  also  Pathologist,  Registrar, 
Casualty  Officer,  and  four  Anaesthetists.  Pull  particulars 
of  and  rules  for  these  appointments  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Committee. 

London  Temperanoe  Hospital. — The  Hospital  contains  100 
beds.  The  medical  and  surgical  practice  is  open  to 
students  and  practitioners.  Appointments  (vacancies  for 
which  are  advertised  in  the  medical  journals) :  Surgical 
and  Medical  Registrars,  Resident  Medical  Officer,  one 
Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer  and  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.  For  particulars  as  to  hospital  practice  and 
classes  apply  at  the  hospital. 

Seamen's  Honpital  Society. — Dreadnought  Hospital,  Green- 
wich, 250  beds.  Branch  Hospital,  Royal  Victoria  and 
Albert  Docks,  50  beds.  Dispensary  in  the  East  India 
Dock  Rjad,  and  at  Gravesend.  Reference  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  these  Institutions  afford  for  general  clinical 
study  and  for  obtaining  special  instruction  in  the  diseases 
of  tropical  climates  will  be  found  at  pages  604  and  605 
respectively. 

West  London  Hospital. — This  hospital  possesses  some 
160  beds,  and,  besides  having  a  large  outpatient  depart- 
ment, the  work  of  which  is  subdivided  among  the  different 
special  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery,  it  treats 
annually  between  two  and  three  thousand  in-patient3. 
The  excellent  opportunity  it  affords  for  clinical  study 
will  be  found  fully  described  at  page  602  in  the  article  on 
post-graduate  work. 

North-  West  London  Hospital.  Kentish  Talon  Road: — This 
hospital,  which  was  established  in  1878,  provides  50  beds. 
It  is  a  general  hospital.  There  are  two  spacious  wards  for 
men  and  women  respectively.  The  children's  wards  con- 
tain 15  cots ;  a  yearly  average  of  44,000  attendance  of  out- 
patients. The  special  departments  include:  (1)  Diseases 
of  women;  (2)  diseases  of  the  eye;  (3)  diseases  of  the 
skin;  (4)  dental.  There  are  two  resident  officers;  an 
honorarium  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum  attaches  to  each 
post.  Operation  day,  Thursday  at  2  30  o'clock.  Further 
particulars  from  the  Borratoja  at  the  hospital. 

Tottenham  Hospital—Fall  information  as  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  hospital  as  a  place  for  clinical  study,  and  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  its  valuable  resources  are 
utilized,  will  be  found  at  page  603  in  the  article  on  post- 
graduate work.  The  district  in  which  the  hospital  is 
situated  has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late  years,  and 
attendance  in  its  various  departments  annually  increases. 


Ciiii.iikbn's  HoM'iTAts. 
The   Hospital  for   Sick    Children,  (treat    Ormond   Street, 
W.C.  (Medical   School    recognized   by  the  University   of 


London  for  the  study  of  Children's  Diseases),  contains  222 
beds,  divided  into  87  medical,  97  surgical,  and  38  for  special 
and  infectious  cases,  besides  38  beds  at  the  Convalescent 
Branch,  Highgate.  The  hospital  having  been  recognized 
by  the  Conjoint  Board  for  England  as  a  place  where,  under 
the  new  curriculum,  six  months  of  the  fifth  year  may  be 
spent  in  clinical  work,  the  practice  is  arranged  to  meet 
this  need,  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
four  years  of  medical  study,  and  also  to  qualified  medical 
men.  Appointments  are  made  every  three  months  to  sis 
Medical  Clerkships  and  six  Surgical  Clerkships,  which  are 
open  to  students  at  tire  hospital.  Lectures  or  Demonstra- 
tions, given  one  or  twice  every  week  during  both  winter 
and  summer  sessions,  are  open,  free  of  charge,  to  medical 
practitioners.  The  sessions  are  of  ten  weeks'  duration,  and 
begin  in  October,  January,  and  March.  Fees  for  hospital 
practice,  three  months,  3  guineas  ;  perpetual  ticket, 
5  guineas.  Certificates  of  attendance  granted.  Prospectuses 
and  further  information  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  the  Dean,  at  the  hospital. 

Paddington  Green  Children's  Hospital. — Number  of  beds, 
46;  average  number  of  beds  daily  occupied,  36;  average 
number  of  in-patients,  742 ;  average  number  of  out- 
patients, 17,420.  Daily  attendance  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Staff.  There  are  two  Clinical  Assistants.  There 
is  a  Convalescent  Home  attached  to  the  Hospital  at  Fair 
View,  Slough,  with  accommodation  for  16  children  in  the 
winter  and  24  in  the  summer  months. 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children,  Shad-well. — The  hos- 
pital contains  120  cots.  Two  House-Surgeons  and  two 
House-Physicians  (holding  office  for  six  months)  are 
appointed  annually.  This  hospital  is  recognized  by  the 
Conjoint  Board  for  England  as  a  place  of  instruction  for 
students,  at  which  six  months  of  their  fifth  year  under 
the  new  regulations  may  be  spent  in  clinical  work.  The 
following  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood  are  offered  to  gentlemen  who  have  completed 
four  years  of  medical  study,  and  to  those  who  are  already 
qualified :  The  practice  of  the  hospital  (in  the  out- 
patients' department)  is  open  to  students  every  day 
(except  Saturdays),  at  such  hours  as  the  physicians  or 
surgeons  for  the  day  are  attending.  The  in-patient  prac- 
tice is  open  to  students  holding  clerkships  or  dresserships 
in  the  hospital,  and  to  students  not  holding  appointments 
during  tlie  attendance  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  A 
certain  number  of  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  are  ap- 
pointed every  three  months  to  each  physician  and  sur- 
geon. Gentlemen  who  wish  to  hold  these  appointments 
must  have  completed  their  fourth  year  of  medical  study. 
They  are  eligible  for  reappointment  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  Practitioners  and  students  are  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  hospital  in  both  the  wards  and  out-patient 
department,  and  clerkships  and  dresserships  can  be 
obtained.  Any  additional  information  desired  may  be 
obtained  on  applying  to  B'Ir.  W.  M.  Wilcox,  the  Secretary, 
at  the  hospital. 

North- Eastern  Hospital  for  Children,  Hackney  Road. 
Bethnal  Green.— Established  1867.  The  hospital  now 
contains  125  beds.  Patients  in  1906:  In-patients,  1,712 
(625  under  2  years  of  age);  outpatients,  29,364;  new 
cases,  76,247  attendances.  There  are  special  Dental,  Eye, 
Skin,  and  Roentgen- Ray  Departments.  Particulars  of 
facilities  for  attending  Medical  and  Surgical  practice  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Belt/rare  Hospital  for  Children. — The  Hospital  lias 
accommodation  for  40  children  and  a  very  extensive,  out- 
patient service.  A  very  large  number  of  infants  under 
12  months  old  are  admitted.  Medical  and  Surgical  Out- 
patients are  seen  at  9  a.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Fridays.  Clinical  Assistants  to  the 
Out-patient  Staff  are  appointed  from  time  to  time. 


1.yini;-in  Hospitals  and  Hosi'itals  sob  Women. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lyiny-in  Hospital  and  MidiriUry  Train- 
ing School. — This  hospital  receives  over  1,700  patients-' 
annually,  besides  having  a  large  out  patient  department. 
.Medical  pupils  are  received  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Pupils  have  unusual  opportunities  of  seeing  Obstetric 
complications  and  Operative  Midwifery,  on  account  of  the 
very  large  number  of  primiparuus oases  upwards  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  admissions.  Clinical  instruction  tfl 
given.     Certificates  ol  attendance  at  this  hospital  MB 
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recognized  by  all  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Licensing 
Bodies.  Pupil  Midwives  and  Monthly  Nurses  are  received 
and  specially  trained.  Efs.— Medical  Pupils.  £8  83.  for 
four  weeks,  ex-elusive  of  board  and  lodging;  Pupil  Mid- 
wives,  £35  for  five  months ;  Trained  KuTBes  also,  £23  for 
four  months.  Pupil  Nurses.  £24  for  sixteen  weeks,  in- 
clusive of  board  and  lodging.  The  new  residence  for 
Medical  Pupils  opposite,  and  in  telephonic  communica- 
tion with,  the  urx-pltal  is  now  open.  Terms. —  b'uil  board 
and  residence,  £1  15s.  per  week. 

Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Woman,  Marylebtme  Road, 
iV.  JT.— The  Samaritan  Hospital  treats  diseases  peculiar  to 
women  only.  It  has  51  beds.  It  )eceive3  qualiiii  1 
practitioners  as  Clinical  Assistants  In  both  in-patient  and 
out-ratient  departments  :  fee  £3  5s.  per  quarter. 

Hospital  for  Women,  8oh< — In  connexion  with  the  Out- 
patient Department  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  well- 
organized  Clinical  Department.  To  meet  the  waat 
increasingly  felt  by  medical  men  of  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  of  more 
extended  opportunities  for  examining  gynaecological 
cases,  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  act  as  Clinical  Assis- 
tants to  the  Gynaecologists  to  out  patients.  The  appoint- 
ments are  open  to  qualified  medical  men.  The  Hospital 
contains  60  beds.  In  the  Out-patient  Department  there 
were  over  4000  new  case?  daring  the  past  year,  the  total 
number  of  out-patient  attendances  being  16,338,  This 
large  number  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
examining  an-1  studying  most  cf  the  varieties  of  the 
diseases  of  women.  Clinical  Assistants  are  entitled  to 
receive  notice  of  all  operations  performed  within  the 
Hospital,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  them  by  the 
Gynaecologists  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of  obtain- 
ing experience  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  the 
practical  use  of  instruments.  Fee  for  one  month, 
3  guineas  ;  for  each  subsequent  month,  2+  guineas.  A 
certificate  is  given  at  the  end  of  a  three-months'  course. 
Any  further  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

R^yal  London  O0thalmie  Hospital  (Moorfields  Et/e  Hos- 
pital),  City  Road,  E.C.— The  hospital  was  founded  in  1304 
in  Charterhouse  Square  ;  in  1821  it  was  moved  to  a  larger 
building  in  Elomfield  Street,  where  the  work  was  carried  on 
until  1893  ;  in  1899  the  present  building  in  City  Roid  was 
opened.  It  contains  138  beds  for  in-patients,  which  were 
occupied  during  last  year  by  2  071  persons :  twenty  beds 
were  closed  for  want  of  funds:  in  the  same  year  the  out- 
patients were  45.638,  and  the  attendances  125. 355.  Opera- 
tions are  performed  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  four 
surgeons  attend  on  each  day.  Students  are  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  the  hospital.  Fee ?,  for  six  months,  £3  3a  ; 
perpetual,  £5  5s.  Courser  of  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects  are  given  at  the  hospital  periodically :  (1)  The  use 
of  the  Ophthalmoscope  ;  (2)  Errors  of  Effraction  :  (3)  Ex- 
ternal Diseases  of  the  Eye:  (4)  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Eye;  (5)  Pathology  of  the  Eye:  (6)  Motor  Anomalies:  (7) 
Examination  of  the  Eye:  (8;  Operative  Surgery;  (9) 
-Y-Kay  work;  (10)  Clinical  Lectures.  A  composition  fee  of 
£10  10s.  will  entitle  students  of  the  Hospital  to  a  perpetual 
ticket  and  will  admit  them  once  to  all  the  above  Lec- 
tures and  Demonstrations  except  the  classes  in  <  iperative 
Surgery  and  A"- Ray  work.  Students  of  the  Hospital  are 
eligible  for  the  offices  of  House-Surgeon,  Refraction 
Assistants,  or  Clinical  and  Junior  Assistants.  Junior 
Assistants  are  appointed  every  three  months.  Any  further 
informaiion  will  be  famished  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Bland, 
Secretary. 

Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  King  William 
Street,  West  Strar.d. — The  hospital  has  been  recently 
modernized  throughout;  it  contains  40  beds  and  an  out- 
patient department.  The  practice  is  open  to  practitioners 
an1?,  students  from  1  to  4  p.m.  daily.  Special  instruction 
is  given  in  the  Diagnosis  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of 
Eye  Affeetions,  including  the  Operations  on  the  Eye.  the 
Treatment  of  Errors  of  RefrarrtioBi  and  the  L'se  of  the 
Ophthalmoscope.  Fee:  Six  months,  £3  3 ?. ;  perpetual, 
£5  5s.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
hospital. 

Royal  Eye  Hospital.  Southtrcrri; — This  hospital  contains 
40  beds  and  2  cots.  The  new  patients  in  the  out-patient 
department  number  over  25.000  yearly.     Operations  are 


perform i'd  avd  patients  seen  daily  art  9  am.  and  2  p  m. 
Qualified  practitioners  eni  students  are  admitted  to  tl.e 
practice  1  i  "the  hospital.  Courses  of  instruction  in  Upli- 
l(  gy  are  given  at;  the  Hospital  daring  the  Summer 
and  Winter  Sessions.  Fee  for  each  course,  £2  3s  ;  in- 
cluding three  months' Hospital  LVa'tice  £8-38.  Qualified 
students  of  the  hospital  are  eligible  for  the-  cilices  of 
Registrar  and  House- Surgeon,  may  also  be  api 
Clinical  Assistants  for  six  months,  and  aie  eligible  for 
ion.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Edwin  Easton,  Acting  Beerefcary,  at  the  liospital, 
Southward,  S.E. 

(  en.'ral  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Gray's  Ir.n  Road, 
W.C.—  This  hospital  has  26  beds,  and  possesses  facilities 
for  clinical  teaching  daily.  Last  year  there  were  555  In- 
patients and  12.910  Out-patients  (entailing  31,230  atten- 
dances). Classes  of  Instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  Ophthalmology  are  held  during  the  winter  session 
commencing  in  October.  The  Out-patient  woTk  begins 
at  1  o'clock,  and  operations  are  performed  daily  between 
1  and  4  o'clock. 


Fever  and  Small-pox  Hospitals. 

Students  are  admitted  to  study  at  the  Fever  and  Small- 
pox Hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  after 
th:  y  have  completed  the  third  year  of  medical  education, 
provided  they  have  held  the  offices  of  clinical  clerk  and 
dresser,.and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
oi  the  medical  school  to  which  they  belong.  The 
minimum  duration  of  the  course  of  study  at  the  fever 
hospitals  is  two  months,  and  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  at  the  smallpox  hospitals  consists  of  twelve 
demonstrations.  At  the  fever  hospitals  the  student  may 
attend  three  days  and  must  attend  two  days  a  week 
(a  register  of  students  and  the  number  of  attendances  of 
each  individual  being  duly  kept  at  the  asylums  to  which 
they  are  told  off);  at  the  small-pox  hospitals  the  dates 
and  times  oi  demonstrations  are  notified  to  students  who 
have  entered  for  a  course.  They  must  abide  by  the  rules 
laid  down  as  to  disinfection  and  other  matterE,  and  Tiiust 
satisfy  the  Board  of  Management  that  they  are  sufficiently 
p-ctected  against  small-pox  :by  vaccination  or  otherwise. 
A  certificate  signed  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  at  which  attendance  is  made,  and  countersigned 
ty  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  is  granted  to  a  student  when  he 
has  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study.  Quali- 
fied medical  men  are  admitted  under  similar  terms  and 
conditions,  except  that  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of 
the  medical  school  iB  not  required  in  their  case. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  are 
usually  held  three  times  a  year,  beginning  in  January, 
May,  and  October  respectively;  and  information  as  to  the 
classes  is  furnished  to  each  oi  the  recognized  medical 
schools  in  the  metropolis. 

Courses  in  connexion  with  small-pox  are  held  from  time 
to  time  as  circumstances  permit. 

.  -Sever  hospitals,  two  months.  £3  3s.,  and  £1  la. 
for  every  additional  month;  small-pox  hospitals,  £4  4s. 
for  the  course  of  12  demonstrations,  or  (i'or  qualified 
medical  men  only)  £1  Is.  per  demonstration,  or  £2  2s.  per 
course  of  three  demonstrations. 


Miscellaneous  Speoial  Hospitals. 

Bethkin  Rm,  at  Hospital— -Two  Resident  House- Fnysicians 
are  appointed  twice  a  year  for  six  months  from  recently- 
qualified  medical  students.  Students  of  general  hospitals 
and  qualified  medical  men  are  allowed  to  attend  for 
clinical  instruction  for  three  months  on  payment  of  a  fee. 
Post-graduate  courses  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  0?  ike  Chest, 
Brompton— The  hospital  has  been  recognized  by  the  Con- 
joint Board  for  England  as  a  place  where,  under  the 
present  curriculum,  six  months  of  the  fifrh  year  may  be 
spent  in  clinical  work.  There  are  313  beds  in  the  two 
buildings  constituting  the  hospital,  and  a  special  throat 
department.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  in-patient  and 
out-patient  practice  of  the  hospital.  Courses  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  will  be  given  during  the  year. 
Clinical  Assistants  are  appointed  to  the  Assistant  Phy- 
sicians in  the  out-patient  department,  and  Clinical  Clerks 
are  appointed  to  the  Physicians  in  the  wards.  These 
appointments  are  tenable  from  three  to  six  months.    The 
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lee  for  the  practice  of  the  hospital  la  £1  la.  for  each 
month,  or  £2  23.  for  each  period  of  three  montha,  or  a 
perpetual  fee  of  £5  5a. 

City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria 
Park  — There  are  176  beds.  The  practice  of  the  hospital, 
both  as  regards  inpatients  and  outpatients,  is  open  to 
students  and  medical  practitioners.  Certificates  of 
attendance  in  the  medical  practice  of  this  hospital  are 
recognized  by  the  London  University  end  London  medical 
examining  Beards.  Information  as  to  medical  instruc- 
tion can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Medical  Committee  at  the  hospital. 

A  ational  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Incor- 
porated ly  Royal  Charter,  Queen  Square,  Bloorrubwy  (Ur.i- 
certity  of  London)— Thia  Hospital,  with  the  iincbley 
branch,  contains  200  beds  and  cots.  The  out-patient 
practice  and  lectures  are  free  to  students  and  prac- 
titioners. Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  lectures.  Lectin es 
and  demonstrations  are  given  onTuesdajs  and  Fridays, 
at  3.30,  in  three  courses — spring,  summer,  and  winter — 
and  the  physicians  for  out-patients  attend  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  2.  Surgical  opera- 
tions are  performed  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  9.  The 
hospital  is  a  school  of  the  University  of  London,  and  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Conjoint  Board  for  England  as 
one  of  the  places  where  part  of  the  fifth  year  of  study  may 
be  spent.  The  Physicians  for  in-patients  attend  at  2.30 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  Clinical 
Clerks  are  appointed  to  them  for  three  months.  All  com- 
munications regarding  clinical  clerkship?,  lectures,  and 
hospital  practice  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
the  hospital. 

Hospital  for  Dissases  of  ths  Throat,  Golden  /Square, 
London,  W. — The  hospital  contains  40  beds  for  in-patients. 
Tnere  is  an  annual  out-patient  attendance  of  nearly  50,000. 
Operations  are  performed  every  morning  (except  on 
Mondays).  Practitioners  and  medical  students  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  the  hospital  at  a  fee  of  5  guineas 
for  three  months,  7  guineas  for  six  months,  or  10  guineas 
for  perpetual  studentship.  Each  course  may  commence 
at  any  date.  Special  terms  are  granted  to  medical  men  in 
actual  practice  who  can  only  attend  the  hospital  once  or 
twice  weekly.  Clinical  Instruction  in  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Disease  is  given  daily  in  the  Outpatient 
Department  from  2  30  to  5  p.m.,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  6.30  to  9  p.m.,  and  on  Mondays  at  9  30  a.m. 
Systematic  courses  of  lectures,  with  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical Demonstrations,  are  given  in  the  Winter  Session, 
and  are  free  to  students  cf  the  hospital.  From  amongst 
the  students  Junior  Clinical  Assistants  are  selected, 
whose  duty  it  ia  to  assist  the  member  of  the  staff  to  whom 
they  are  appointed.  Students  are  also  eligible  for  the 
Senior  Clinical  Assistants  (four),  on  whom  considerable 
responsibility  falls. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray't  Inn 
Road.— The  hospital  contains  accommodation  for  22  in- 
patients, and,  in  addition  to  new  operating  theatres  has 
a  very  extensive  out-patient  department  (over  50  000 
attendances  yearly),  which  is  open  daily  to  all  medical 
practitioners  and  students  for  the  purpose  of  Clinical 
Demonstration  and  Instruction.  Fee,  for  three  months' 
attendance,  3  guineaa  ;  for  six  months,  5  guineas.  Courses 
of  practical  demonstrations  on  the  special  diseases  treated 
at  this  hospital  are  held  during  both  tie  winter  and 
summer  months  bymembeis  of  the  staff.  The  dates  of 
these  demonstrations  are  announced  In  the  medical 
journals  prior  to  their  commencement.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  practitioners  and  advanced  students  of  medicine 
on  payment  of  2  guineas  for  earh  course  of  lectures,  with 
attendance  at  the  hospital  clinic  during  the  period  of  six 
weeks.  Op:  rations  on  in-patients  and  on  out- patients  are 
performed  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
*  "days  at  2  p.m.  In  the  newly-equipped  laboratory,  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  scientific  work,  paitleularly 
with  regard  to  the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  the 
diseases  of  the  ear  and  upper  respiratory  passages.  Full 
particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Dean  at 
the  hospital. 

Metropolitan  Bar,  Note,  and  Throat  Howital— The 
hospital 1  was  founded  in  1838,  and  is  situated  in  Grafton 
Mreet,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ment iB  open  daily  at  2  30  p.m.  to  practitioners  and 
SMUUents  for  acquiring  clinical  instruction  and  technical 
Knowledge.    Operations  are  performed  on  in-patients  on 


Tuesdays,  AVednesdays,  and  Thursdays  at  9  30  a.m.  Fee 
for  one  month's  attendance  at  the  hospital  £L  Is.,  and  for 
three  months  £2  2s.  During  the  forthcoming  session  de- 
monstrations will  be  given  by  members  of  the  staff  on  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear  and 
respiratory  passages.  Short  practical  classes  will  also  be 
held  in  clinical  pathology  and  surgical  anatomy.  Weekly 
clinical  lectures  are  given  by  the  staff  on  the  special 
diseases  treated  at  the  hospital ;  the  date,  time,  and 
subject  of  these  lectures  are  previously  announced  in  the 
medical  journals.  The  lectures  are  iree  to  all  medical 
practitioners  and  students. 

Royal  Ear  Hospital,  Dean  Street,  Soho,  W— Courses  in 
Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Nose  are  given  by  members  of 
the  staff  throughout  the  teaching  year.  The  teaching  is  of 
a  practical  character,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
limited.  Clinical  Assistants  are  also  appointed.  The 
new  building  is  now  open,  and  eight  clinics  are  held  every 
week.  The  operation  days  are  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays.  The  surgeons  visit  the  wards  daily.  For  full 
particulars  address  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Board,  60,  Harley  Street,  W. 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone  and  Urinary  Diseases 
(Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden). — Qualified  medical 
men  and  students  are  admitted  free  to  the  practice  of  this 
hospital,  which  contains  32  beds  and  has  a  large  out- 
patient attendance  (40,867  for  1906).  New  cases,  3,921. 
Operations  are  performed  and  consultations  held  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  2.  Clinical  instruction  is 
given  regularly  by  members  of  the  staff'.  In-patients 
admitted  in  1906,  450. 

The  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  (52,  Stamford 
Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E.)— This  hospital  was  founded  in 
1841  as  a  special  school  for  the  study  ol  diseases  of  the 
tkin,  and  for  improvements  in  their  treatment.  Its 
practice  is  free  to  practitioners  and  students.  It  is  open 
daily  for  out-patients  at  2  p.m.  Last  year.  7,590  new  cases 
were  seen,  and  18,655  attendances  made.  Practical  courses 
of  cutaneous  histopathology  snd  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  syphilis  are  held  at 
frequent  intervals.  Each  course  may  commence  at  any 
time.  There  are  fully-equipped  pathological  and  light 
departments.  Clinical  assistants  are  appointed  from  time 
to  time. 

St.  Jihris  Hospital/or  Diseases  of  ths  Skin  (Incorporated). 
— The  Out  patient  Practice  (at  49  Leicester  Square,  W.C.) 
ia  open  free  to  the  medical  profession  every  week-day 
from  2  to  4  p.m.,  on  presentation  of  their  cards  to  the 
Medical  Officer  in  attendance.  The  A~-ray  Department  is 
In  operation  eveiy  day  except  Saturday  from  1.30  to  4. 
Chesterfield  Lectures  are  given  free,  October  to  May,  on 
Thursdays,  at  6  o'clock.  In  connexion  with  these  Lectures, 
a  practical  course  is  given  in  the  Laboratory,  comprising 
Microscopic  Examination  of  Sections,  Hair  Examination, 
Staining,  etc.,  during  the  summer.  The  Chesterfield 
Silver  Medal  is  competed  for  annually  in  the  month  of 
June.  The  In-patient  Department,  with  45  beds,  is  at 
262,  Cxbridge  Road,  W.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary- Superintendent,  49,  Leicester 
Square,  W.C. 

THE  PROVINCES. 
It  Is  the  practice  at  a  great  many  of  the  larger  county 
and  other  hospitals  in  the  provinces  to  offer  facilities  for 
the  instruction  in  their  wards  to  medical  students  who 
are  usually  treated  as  the  pupils  of  either  the  resident 
otlicera  or  of  the  honorary  medical  staff.  In  some  cases 
they  pay  fees,  in  others  they  receive  an  honorarium  for 
the  service  they  render  as  dressers,  and  like  capacities.  A 
list  of  these  and  some  allied  institutions  follows: 

Bath. 
Royal  Vnited  Hospital. — The  hospital  contains  130  beds, 
and  Is  recognized  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  as  a  medical  school.  It  contains  a  library  and 
an  excellent  museum,  in  which  are  a  large  number  ol 
interesting  specimens,  both  in  Pathology  and  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.  Fees  for  attendance  :  Twelve  months, 
£10  10s. ;  Bix  months,  £5  5s.  (Temporary  pupils  can  also, 
by  permission  of  the  honorary  stall',  attend  the  practice  of 
the  hospital  by  the  payment  of  £t  Is.  for  each  month.) 
Instruction  in  Practical  Pharmacy  for  three  mouths, 
£3  3b.  lor  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sheppard,  F.C.I.S. 
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Bbadfobd, 

Bradford  Royal  Infirmary. —The  hospital  contains  220 
beds.  Non-resident  pupils  are  received,  and  have  every 
opportunity  of  acquii  ing  a  practical  knowledge  of  their 
profession  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Resident 
Surgical  Officer,  two  llouse-Surgeons,  and  a  House- 
Physician.  One  year's  attendance  is  recognized  by  the 
Examining  Boards.    Fee:  Perpetual,  £10  10s. 

Brighton. 
Sussex  County  Hospital.  -Tne  hospital  contains  192  beds 
(132  surgical,  60  medical),  with  separate  ward  for  children 
and  separate  blocks  for  diseases  of  women  and  for  cases 
requiring  isolation;  and  the  Out-patitnt  Department  is 
attended  by  1,100  to  1,300  patients  weekly.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  by  the  Conjoint 
Board  as  a  hospital  whf  re  part  of  a  course  of  Dispensing 
may  be  taken.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  clinical  teach- 
ing at  a  fee  to  be  agreed  upon.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  House-Surgeon. 

Canterbury. 
Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital.— The  hospital  contains 
104  beds.  Over  700  in-patients  and  1,200  out-patients 
attend  every  year.  Lectures  are  delivered  weekly  during 
term  time  to  the  students  of  St.  Augustine's  Missionary 
College  on  Piactical  Medicine  by  Dr.  Harold  Wacher,  and 
on  Surgery  by  Mr.  T.  \V.  Reid. 

Derby. 
Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary. — The  Infirmary  will  accom- 
modate 229  patients.    Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  the  Infirmary  at  £10  10s.  a  year. 

Devonpoht. 
Royal  Albert  Hospital. — The  hospital  contains  52  beds, 
and  10  additional  for  emergency  cases  only.  A  course  of 
Practical  Pharmacy  is  given  by  the  Dispenser  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  £5  5s. ;  pupils  of  the  medical  staff  can  attend 
this  course  on  payment  of  £2  2s.  The  number  of  in- 
patients treated  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1906,  was  771.  In  the  Casualty  Department 
first  aid  was  given  to  2,366  persons,  to  1,060  of  whom 
further  treatment  was  afforded.  The  out-patients  treated 
in  the  Ophthalmic  Department  numbered  924. 

Exeter. 

Royal  Devon  and  E.reier  Hospital — The  hospital  contains 
200  beds,  including  a  Special  Childrens  Ward.  There  are 
a  Library,  Museum,  and  Postmortem  Rooms.  A  new 
Operating  Theatre  was  opened  in  1906,  and  an  Electrical 
Treatment  Department  in  1907.  Attendance  on  the  prac- 
tice at  this  hospital  qualifies  for  all  the  Examining 
Boards.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  students 
can  attend  Midwifery.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  House-Surgeon  or  Secretary. 

Te*f  of  England  Eye  Infirmary. — Thi3  Infirmary  contains 
64  beds.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  students  at  the 
Exeter  Hospital  to  attend  the  practice  of  the  Eye 
Infirmary. 

Gloucester. 

General  Infirmary  ar.J  Gloucestershire  Eye  Institution. — 
The  hospital  contains  140  beds.  Resident  and  non- 
resident pupils  are  admitted  by  the  General  Committee  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  Medical  Board. 
Each  pupil  pays  in  advance  £10  for  the  first  half-year  and 
£5  for  every  subsequent  quarter,  or  portion  of  a  quarter, 
of  a  year.  Each  resident  pupil  has  board  and  lodging  in 
the  house,  for  which  he  pays  in  advance  26  guineas  for 
the  first  half-year,  and  13  guineas  for  every  subsequent 
quarter,  or  portion  of  a  quaiter,  of  a  year.  Each  pupil 
pays  in  advance  to  the  House-Surgeon  a  fee  of  £5  5s.  for 
instruction,  and  a  further  fee  of  £3  3s.  for  eveiy  subse- 
quent year  or  portion  of  a  year.  One  year  spent  at  this 
hospital,  after  passing  a  preliminary  examination,  is 
recognized  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Leicester  Infirmary. 
In  this  infirmary  there  are  200  beds,  of  which  some 
191  are  in  constant  use.  Of  these  beds,  42  are  in  a  special 
annexe  known  as  the  Children's  Hospital.  There  are  five 
resident  medical  officers,  and  in  addition  two  resident 
clinical  assistants  are  appointed  every  six  months,  an 
honorarium  of  £10  10s.  being  given  at  the  end  of  their 
term  of  office,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  The 
work  of  the  hospital,  especially  on  the  surgical  side,  is 


very  extensive,  four  operating  theatres  being  In  use. 
There  is  also  a  large  out-patient  department;  it  is  fitted 
with  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  In  charge  of  the  various  special  departments,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  best  equipped  out-patients' 
departments  in  the  kingdom.  A  new  south-east  wing  is 
now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  It  will  contain 
three  wards,  each  141  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  each  accommo- 
dating thirty  patients.  In  addition  there  will  be  Bide 
wards  to  each  floor  (a  two-bed  and  a  one-bed  ward)  for 
observation  or  special  operation  cases,  clinical  labora- 
tories, etc.  An  electric  lift  will  convey  patients  fiom  top 
to  bottom.  The  new  wing  will,  when  completed,  even- 
tually accommodate  ninety-nine  additional  patients, 
This  wing  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
has  kindly  consented  to  open  on  Tuesday,  November  5th 
next.  To  meet  the  demand  which  will  be  made  upon  it, 
the  Hospital  Laundry  is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  at 
a  cost  of  £2,000.  A  new  self  contained  and  replete  Nurses' 
Home,  containing  120  separate  bed  rooms,  is  also  in  course 
of  erection,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The  foundation-stone- 
will  be  laid  towards  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Lincoln. 
County  Hospital.— The  hospital  contains  125  beds  and 
5  isolation  beds.  The  House-Surgeon  is  allowed  to  take 
two  pupils,  on  terms  arranged  between  the  Weekly  Boaid, 
himself,  and  the  pupils.  A  fee  of  not  less  than  £10  10s.  is 
paid  by  every  pupil  to  the  hospital.  The  House-Surgeon 
is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils.  The  pupils 
remain  in  the  hospital  only  when  occupied  in  performing 
or  observing  the  actual  work  of  the  hospital. 

Northampton. 
General  Hospital. — There  are  166  beds  and  a  large  out- 
patient department.  Out-pupils  are  received,  and  have 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
their  profession.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  Anatomy, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy.  Non-resident  pupils  are 
taken  at  a  fee  of  £10  10s.  annually. 

Norwich. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hotpital. — The  hospital  contains 
220  be.ls.  Students  (non-resident)  are  admitted  according 
to  the  following  scale:  For  three  months,  £3  3s.;  for  six 
months,  £5  53. ;  as  permanent  students.  £8  8s.  The 
resident  officers  are  a  House-Physician,  House-Surgeon, 
Assistant  House- burgeon,  and  Second  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon. 

Nottingham. 

General  Hospital. — The  hospital  contains  241  beds.  The 
Honorary  Staff  introduce  pupils  fo  witness  the  practice  of 
the  hospital  on  payment  of  £10  10a.  annually  in  advance, 
The  pupils  receive  instruction  fiom  the  Resident  Medical 
Officers. 

Portsmouth. 

Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital. — 132  beds.  One  year's  attend- 
ance is  recognized  by  the  Examining  Boards.  For 
particulars  as  to  fees  apply  to  B.  Wagstsff,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Southampton. 

Royal  South  Hants  and  Southampton  Hospital. — This 
institution  was  established  in  1838.  The  out-patients' 
building  was  erected  in  1887.  The  number  of  beds  is  130, 
The  in-patients  number  about  1,700  a  year,  the  out- 
patients about  7,500.  Large  additions  to  buildings, 
including  new  isolation  wards,  new  operating  room,  a  new 
ward  block,  and  a  steam  lauLdry,  and  new  night  casualty 
receiving  room  and  nurses7  homes  for  44  nurses  have  been 
completed.  The  hospital  has  been  registered  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physiciars  and  Surgeons  as  a  "  Medical 
Scuool." 

Staffordshire. 

Staffordshire  General  Infirmary.— -There  are  75  beds.  The 
pupils  of  medical  practitioners  resident  in  the  county  of 
Stafford  are  allowed  to  witness  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  the  infirmary,  and  to  be  present  at  opera- 
tions. The  pupils  of  the  officers  of  the  institution 
are  admitted  to  these  privileges  gratuitously,  those  of 
other  practitioners  on  the  payment  of  £10  10s.  with  each 
pupil. 

North  Staffordshire  Infirmary  and  Eye  Hospital.— The 
Infirmary  has  accommodation  for  216  patients,  Including 
children's  wards,  eye    department,  and  special  ovarian 
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wards,  electrical  ana  .r  ray  departments,  The  attendance 
of  pupils  at  th's  infirmary  is  recognized  by  all  the 
Examining  Boards.  Particulars  as  to  fees,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Infirmary,  Hcrtsriill, 
vtoke-on-Trent. 

WlSrcHESTES. 

Royal  Wants  County  Hc*pit5'..—Tti.e  hospital  contains  108 
beds.  The  Physicians  and  Srrrgfons  are  allowed  to  intro- 
duce a  certain  number  of  pupils ;  the  Resident  Medical 
Officers  may  also  receive  a  pupil,  for  -whose  maintenance  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee,  is  payable 
annually  in  advance.  Pupil?  of  medical  men  not  on  the 
staff  cf  the  hospital  may,  with  trie  consent  of  the  Com- 
mittee, become  out-pupi.'s  and  see  the  practice  of  the  hos- 
pital, under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
on  the  payment  of  £10  10s.  for  one  year,  or  £21  for 
unlimited  attendance. 

Wolverhampton. 
Wolverhampton  and  Staffordnhue  Several  Hospital. — There 
are  200  bed.,.  It  is  recognized  by  the  University  of  London, 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  other 
Examining  Boards.  The  in-patients  number  2,440  and  out- 
patients 19,665.  The  operating  theatre,  psthologieallabora- 
troi-y,  and  p&t-mortini  room  ate  new  and  ^»eli  equipped. 
Special  departments  for  children,  gynaecology,  ear,  threat, 
and  cose  disease0,  electro-therapeutic  and  ;t-ray  depart- 
ments. There  is  an  excellent  library.  The  resident  officers 
are  a  house-iphysician,  house-surgeon,  assistant  house- 
physician,  and  assistant  house-surgt-on.  Pupils  meallowed 
to  witness  the  whole  of  the  practice  of  the  hospital  and  to 
be  present  at  operations,  and  have  every  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  Fees : 
£3  3s.  a  quarter,  £10  10s  the  nrst  year,  and  £5  5s.  subse- 
quent years.  A  course  of  practical  pharmacy  is  given  by 
the  dispenser.  Fees  :  £3  5s.  for  three  months.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Committee 
Staff. 

YORK. 

York  County  Hospital. — The  hospital  contains  150  beds, 
including  children's  ward,  eye  department,  and  .r-ray 
apparatus.  Non-resident  pupils  may  be  introduced  by 
the  Honorary  Mpdieal  and  Surgical  Officers,  or  by  the 
Resident  Staff  (which  consists  of  a  House  Physician  and  a 
House-Surgeon)  on  terms  to  be  arranged  with  the 
iocorarv  Staff.  Pupils  visit  the  wards  with  the  members 
of  the  Honorary  Staff  (the  House-Physician  and  Honse- 
Surgeon  are  present  at  the  operations  and  necropsies^, 
and  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  minor  surgery  by 
the  House-Surgeon  in  the  casualty  department.  The  in- 
patients number  about  1,400  annually,  and  tbe  en  - 
patients  11.000,  who  make  44  0C0  attendances.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Senior  Resident 
Officer. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OF   WOrUEX. 

Ykar  by  year  the  number  of  women  who  adopt  a  medical 
career  increases,  and,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  passing  of 
examinations  is  concerned,  the  success  of  women  medical 
students  as  a  boiy  is  unquestionable.  As  a  ru] 
are  ambitious  in  the  qualifications  they  seek,  and  in  the 
lists  of  successful  candidates  at  the  examinations  for 
London  degrees  there  are  usually  several  women  to  be 
found  well  pis 

Their  choice  ei  quantisations  is,  however,  no  longer 

limited,   for   there  are  now   few   licensing  bodies  which 

refute  to  recc  ivc  them.    They  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the 

ordinary  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  (see 

page  565)  as  regl urds   bheir  education,  and  can  pursue  the 

latter  r;  tain  schools  only  open  to  women,  or  at 

ordinary  sci.oolu  where  they  do  l.ncir  work  more  or  less  in 

common  with  tiie  men  stud 

The  schools  which  admit  women  only  are  the  London 

i  Free   Hos;  ,1    Modicine  ior  Women, 

which  is  aw  titnrat  sohoola  of  the  Medical 

Faculty  Ol    the    University  of     Lm\on;   the   Edinburgh 

Uacuoal      OdHege     ior     Women     (see     page    574),    and 

Quean    Margaret  Flasgow    (see     page    691). 

<n  arc  also  admitted  to  the  Schools  of  Medicine  con- 

I   in   conuexlon   with    the   Universities   of  Dublin, 

Durham,    Liverpool,     Manchester,    Birmingham,    Leeds, 

shoNi.'M.  and  kbexfleem;  MteiOaibdlla  I'uivr-niity.  Dublin, 

Bristol  University  <  lottege,  and  also  to  special  classes  at 

the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  Edinburgh ; 


the  Schools  of  Surgery  Of  the  Royal  College  cf  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway.  Two  years  of  the  medical  curriculum  can 
be  taken  by  women  students  at  the  United  College, 
St.  Andrews,  and  theremaining  three  at  University  College, 
Dundee,  where  the  whole  five  years  can  be  passed  if 
desired.  Women  can  also  attend  classes  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum  at  University  College, 
Cardiff. 

There  are  a  gcoi  many  medical  charities  in  London 
which  are  now  staffed  partly  or  entirely  by  women  practi- 
tioners, and  at  a  good  many  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals, 
and  asylums  women  are  eligible  for  appointment. 

As  regards  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women, 
particulars  will  be  found  at  page  584  in  the  article  on 
Loudon  Medical  Schools.  Its  prospectus  contains  an 
article  worth  reading  by  any  woman  who  thinks  of 
becoming  a  medical  student,  whether  she  proposes  to  .join 
this  or  any  other  school. 


DEGREES  FOR  PRACTITIONERS. 

At  one  time  it  was  almost  the  universal  custom  for 
medical  students  educated  in  London  not  to  seek  a  uni- 
vertity  degree,  and  as  that  custom  still  prevails  'to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  very  large  proportion  of  medical  men 
in  actual  practice  in  England  possess  diplomas  to  practise 
but  not  degrees  in  medieiuu  The  question  whether 
a  medical  man  not  known  to  be  a  pure  surgeon  should  be 
addressed  as  "  Doctor  '  or  "  Mr."  is  one  which  the  general 
public  has  settled,  as  it  settles  most  thing3,  for  itself  and 
according  to  its  own  view  of  the  proprieties ;  but,  never- 
theless, those  who  have  not  taken  a  degree  often  regret 
their  inability  to  sign  themselves  "  M.D.,"and  that  they 
have  no  legal  title  to  the  term  '•  Doctor."  Hence,  some 
universities  have  issued  special  regulations  under  which 
the  degree  of  M.D.  is  granted  to  practitioners  of  a  certain 
standing  under  special  conditions.  The  regulations  of 
theBe  universities  are  stated  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. The  University  of  Brussels  also  grants  the  degree 
of  M.D.  to  practitioners  after  examination,  without 
restriction  asto  residence  or  curriculum  ;  but  this  decree 
is  not  registrable  on  the  Medical  Register  if  obtained 
subsequently  to  June,  1836. 

Usiversity  of  London. 
Registered  medical  practitioners  ol  not  less  than  three 
years'  standing, and  notiless  than  25yearsof  age,  whopasB, 
or  have  already  passed,  the  Matriculation  Examination,  or 
who  are  entitled  to  claim  registration  as  students  of  the 
Inivpraity  without  examination  in  virtue  of  any  ol  the 
conditions  described  in  the  note  on  page  567,  and  who 
pass,  or  who  have  already  passed,  the  Preliminary  Scien- 
tific Examination,  Parts  I  and  H,  may  proceed  to  the 
Intermediate  and  M.B.,  B.S.  Examinations  withtfdt  the 
intorvals  prescribed  by  the  regulations  on  producing 
certificates  that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of 
prescribed  study  at  any  time  previously ;  subject  to  the 
proviso  that  no  dciirne  of  the  University  ccn  under  any 
cirouinBtancts  be  granted  by  examination  to  any  one  In 
lees  than  three  years  alter  passing  the  Matriculation 
Examination  or  ai:or  admission  by  the  Universiftyof  the 
candidate's  right  to  exemption  theroiram. 

University  of  Di 
The  degree  of  M.D.  is   granted  by  the  University  of 
Durham  to  registered  practition<  than  liitoen 

years'  standing,  who  have  .  d  and  in  practise 

iod,  upon  the  following  conditions  without 
didate  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  character  from 
practitioners.     Should  1 
to    the    professional    examination    in 
virtue  of  which  his  name  was  placed  on  tho  Register  an 

nation   in   ArtB,  he  is  examined   in   Classic 
Mathematics;  if  otherwise,  be  is  required  to  transh* 
English   passages   from  any  one   of  the   followinp  Latin 
■others  1  -ailico  u'bM  three  books), 

Virgil,  jSltsid  (lirst  three  boobs),  or  Celsus  (first  three 
books). 

ProfiSKioTtpJ  Examination.— The  candidate  must  pass  an 
examination  in  the  following  subject? :  i.  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  including  Psychological  Medicine, 
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Hygiene,  and  Therapeutics;  ii.  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery;  ill.  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Childn  » ;  iv.  Pathology,  Medical  and  Surgical  ;  v.  Ana- 
tomy, Medical  and  Surgical,;  vi.  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and  Toxicology.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  means 
of  printed  papers,  clinically  and  viva  voce,  at  the  College 
of  Medn  ine,  Northumberland  Boad,  Newcastle,  and  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Newcastle.  The  classical  portion  of  the 
examination  maybe  tak=n  separately  frotn  the  professional 
on  payment  of  a  portion  (£10  10a.)  of  the  full  fee. 

foreign  and  Cdouial  Practitioners—  Natives  of  India  or 
the  British  Colonies  are  placed  on  the  same  looting  as 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  Natives  of  India  must  produce 
evidence  from  an  Indian  university  that  they  have  passed 
within  one  year  an  examination  in  Latin, 

1 ;.«.— The  inclusive  fee  is  5,0  guineas;  if  a  candidate 
fail  to  pass.  20  guineas  are  retained,  but  if  he  present 
himself  again,  40  guineas  only  are  k quired. 

Dates,  etc — The  examinations-  are  held  twice  a-  year, 
towards  the  end  of  April  and  of  September.  JV.E-. — In 
and  after  100S  these  Examinations  iviit  be  held  in  March  and 
July.  Notice,  accompanied  by  the  fee  and  certificates, 
must  be  sent  to  Professor  Ilowden,  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  College  of  Medicine,  Xewcastle-on-Tyne, 
at  least  twenty-eight  days  before  the  commencement  of 
the  examination. 

University  of  Brussels. 

British  practitioners  of  medicine  holding  medical  and 

surgical    qualifications    are,    in    common    with    legally- 

'  qualified    practitioners    in    other    countries,    admissible 

without   further   curriculum  to  the  examination  for   the 

degree  of  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Brussels. 

Examination. — The  examination  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  "First  Doctorate"  includes  Medicine,  Patho- 
logy (with  microscopical  examination1),  Therapeutics, 
Mental  Diseases,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
The  "Second  Doctorate"  comprises  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Hygiene,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  "  Third 
Doctorate"  consists  of  clinical  examination  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  examination  in  Midwifery  with  the 
mannequin,  Ophthalmology,  Operative  Surgery  (amputa- 
tion, ligature  of  arteries  in  the  dead  subject),  and 
Regional  Anatomy  with  Dissections.  Special  importance 
is  attached  to  practical  knowledge.  The  examination  is 
conducted  in  French  through  an  official  interpreter,  t  ut 
most  of  the  examiners,  it  is  stated,  speak  English  fluently. 
The  examination  is  viva  voce,  but  a  written  examination 
may  be  obtained  on  paying  a  special  fee  of  £1  for  each 
inrt. 

Dates. — The  examinations  take  place  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  November,  December,  February,  May,  and  June. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  candidate  should  arrive  in  Brussels 
on  the  previous  Saturday  before  2  p.m.  at  latest.  The 
whole  examination  (First,  Second,  and  Third  Doctorate) 
may  be  got  through  in  about  a  week,  and  seldom  exceeds 
eight  to  ten  days. 

Fees. — Candidates  are  required  to  leave  their  diplomas 
with  the  Registrar  of  the  University  prior  to  the  examina- 
tion. The  fees  are  :  Fcr  inscription  of  name,  £8  12s. ;  fcr 
examination,  £13;  for  legalization  of  diploma,  83. ;  total, 
£22.  If  a  candidate  fail  in  the  first  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  fees  for  the  second  and  third  are  returned  to  him  ; 
if  In  the  second,  the  fees  for  the  third.  A  rejected  candi- 
date may  present  himself  again  in  three  months  on  paying 
the  examination  fees,  provided  his  second  appearance  be 
in  the  same  academic  year  (October  1st  to  June  30th); 
otherwise  the  matriculation  fee  must  be  renewed — that  is, 
the  fee  for  inscription  of  name. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  University,  Brussels.  There  is  an 
Association  of  British  Graduates  of  the  Brussels  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  F.  H-  Edwards,  of 
Camberwell  House,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  will  be  pleased  to 
give  information  or  receive  applications  for  membership. 


POST-GRADUATION  STUDY. 

Thb  value,  and  in  some  circumstances  even  the  neces- 
sity, of  post-graduation  study  is  now  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  there  is  no  occasion  to  dilate  upon  it  here.  It 
will  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  arrangements 
in  existence  for  such  work,  adding  that  in  most  medical 
1  More  nncro3copic  wort  is  now  requited  than  formerly. 


centres  it  is  now  exceptional  for  one  or  more  courses  for 
qualified  men  not  to  be  held,  once  or  more  often  during 
the  year;  that  most  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the 
section  on  Clinical  Hospitals  make  special  arrangements 
for  the  benefit  of  qualified  men  desirous  of  studying  work 
of  the  kind  undertaken  within  those  wards;  and  that 
valuable  adjuncts  to  post-graduation  study  exist  in  the 
shape  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Medical  Association- 
one  specially  rich  in  recent  works— of  the  libraries  of  the 
several  universities,  and  in  those  of  the  Royal  College,  of 
Surgeons  of  England  and  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
physicians   in   London   and   in  Edinburgh. 

London  rosi  Graduate  A-sg-  iatmjj. 

The  wealth  of  London  in  material  for  clinical  study 
is  of  course  enormous,  and  the  object  with  which  the 
London  Poat-Graduate  Association  was  started,  now  many 
years  ago,  was  to  throw  open  to  the  general  body  oi 
medical  practitioners. all  that  is  most  useful  and  attractive 
in  it. 

To  fulfil  this  purpose  it  entered  Into  arrangements  with 
the  principal  medical  schools  of  London  and  with  the 
administrators  oi  the  leading  special  hospitals  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  now  able  to  issue  a  ticket  which  admits 
the  holder  to  all  the  clinical  instruction  provided  in 
these  institutions.  Aimed  with  this  ticket,  a  ruedieal 
man  can  enter  freely  any  of  the  institutions  concerned, 
becoming  to  all  intents  and  purposes  one  of  their  stu- 
dents, and  having  as  much  right  to  visit  their  wards  and 
attend  in  their  out-patient  departments  as  ii  he  were 
once  more  in  his  salad  days  and  back  within  the  familial- 
walls  of-  his  old  school.  He  can  thus  get  as  much  clinical 
instruction  in  the  wards  and  in  the  special  and  general 
out-patient  departments  as  he  pleases,  and  the  optaatinf 
theatres  and  the  post-mortem  rooms  are  equally  open  to 
him. 

The  fact  that  one  ticket  admits  him  to  so  many  hos- 
pitals is  a  decided  advantage,  for  if  interested  in  one 
particular  branch  of  work  he  tan  follow  that  up  through- 
out the  day  in  different  institutions,  instead  of  having  to 
limit  his  study  of  it  to  one  or  two  days  a  week.  A  further 
useful  point  in  the  system  is  that  it  affords  practitioners 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  dini-i |en  t 
methods  of  a  large  number  of  specialists,  and.  of  noting 
the  different  ways  in  which  men  all  equally  enr.neut  in 
their  particular  line  deal  with  cases  much  of  the  same 
type;  there  could  be  no  better  way,  indeed,  of  getting 
abreast  with  the  results  of  modern  research  and  into 
touch  with  current  thought  in  medicine  and  surgery  than 
by  attending  various  hospitals  with  the  help  cf  a  ticket 
from  this  Association. 

The  institutions-  thrown  open  are,  among  general 
hospitals,  Charing  Cross,  Guy's,  King's  College  Hospital. 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  University  College  and  West- 
minster. Among  special  hospitals,  the  Brompton  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Cnest,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
(Great  Ormond  Street),  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic- 
Hospital,  and  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
The  fee  for  a  ticket  lasting  three  months  is  10  guineas, 
while  for  15  guineas  one  for  six  months  is  issued. 

Further  particulars  about  this  Association  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  London  Post-Graduate 
Association,  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embankment. 
London,  W.C. ;  if  application  is  made  in  person,  the 
visit  should  be  paid  between  the  hours  of  11.30  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  or  between  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 

London  Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic. 

This  institution,  familiarly  known  as  the  Polyclinic, 
opened  its  doors  some  eight  years  ago,  its  work  being 
executed  on  quite  original  lines.  Their  soundness  became 
very  early  apparent,  and  large  numbers  of  practitioners 
now  attend  its  classes,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  various 
forms  of  instruction  which  the  College  offers. 

The  work  is  carried  on  in  a  buildiDg  in  central  London, 
which  is  well  arranged  and  readily  accessible  from  an 
quarters.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Cheuies  ana 
Ridgmount  Streets,  Its  postal  address  being  22,  tneme. 
Street,  W.C.  Thia  street,  it  will  be  remembered,  runs 
at  right  angles  to  Tottenham  Court  Road,  crossing  Gowcr 

6  The' building  is  everywhere  fitted  witti  electric  light, 
and  there  is  a  lift  to  all  floors.     The  ground  floor  is  given 
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up  to  the  class-room?,  which  are  furnished  with  black- 
boards and  various  other  appliances  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion.  In  one  of  them  is  a  large  and  powerful  Roentgen- 
ray  apparatus,  which  ia  frequently  requisitioned  in  the 
diagnosis  of  fractures  and  deformities.  When  occasion 
require?,  the  divided  partitions  of  the  rooms  can  be 
removed,  and  a  class-room  of  line  proportions  thus 
provided. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  the 
consultation  theatre,  and  on  the  upper  floor  is  found  an 
excellent  laboratory  for  bacteriology  and  clinical  patho- 
logy, each  table  being  provided  with  its  own  set  of 
reagents  and  test  tubes,  and  its  Bunsen  burner.  Besides 
these  rooms  there  is  in  the  basement  an  Important 
annexe  in  the  shape  of  a  dark  room.  Against  the  walls 
of  this  are  placed  twelve  seats,  each  separated  from  the 
adjoining  one  by  a  partition,  and  each  having  its  own 
electric  light  that  can  be  used  in  varying  strength,  naked 
or  shaded.  In  this  room  twelve  patients  can  be  examined 
simultaneously,  but  separately  from  each  other,  with  the 
ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope,  or  other  instrument  of 
precision,  and  their  indications  demonstrated.  An  adjoin- 
ing room  is  fitted  with  appliances  for  instruction  in 
ophthalmic  cases,  such  as  type  tests,  working  models  of 
eyes,  stereoscopes,  lenses,  etc. 

Another  important  part  of  the  College  is  the  Museum, 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  building,  and  devoted  to 
clinical  illustrations.  Portraits  and  models  of  diseased 
conditions  find  their  place  there,  and  the  newest  medical 
and  surgical  instruments  and  appliances  of  all  kinds, 
which  can  be  examined  at  any  time,  form  a  marked 
feature  of  this  department  of  the  College.  The  museum 
has  been  enriched  by  a  uniqe  collection  of  valuable 
pictures  of  disease,  especially  skin  disease,  most  of  which 
are  painted  from  life,  together  with  many  other  specimens 
of  rare  clinical  value,  which  have  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Polyclinic  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
F.R.S  ,  and  the  museum  ha3  been  appropriately  named 
after  him  the  Hutchinson  Museum. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  system  of  consultations.  These  take  place  every 
afternoon,  and  patients  attend  them  either  at  the  invitation 
of  the  management,  or  may  be  brought  by  practitioners  who 
are  members  of  the  school.  Besides  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  which  these  consultations  afford, 
they  provide  occasion  for  discussing  cases  and  studying 
exceptional  forms  of  disease  by  the  most  recent  methods 
of  diagnosis.  Notes  are  taken  of  the  cases,  and  are 
supplemented  on  occasion  by  photographs  or  other 
portraits  of  the  rarer  morbid  conditions. 

On  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  of 
each  session,  at  5.15  p.m  ,  formal  lectures  are  delivered  on 
medicine,  surgery,  and  their  branches.  Of  practical 
classes  there  are  four  sessions  in  the  year,  each  lasting 
six  weeks,  while  a  vacation  course  takes  place  every 
September. 

Short  coursps  of  lecture  demonstrations  in  such  special 
subjects  as  Haematolcgy,  Cyto-diagnosis,  Opsonins  and 
Bacterial  Vaccines,  Ophthalmoscopy  and  Retinoscopy, 
•etc  ,  have  recently  been  instituted,  and  are  given  at  short 
intervals  duriDg  the  year. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  those  who  are  reading  for  the 
higher  qualifications,  special  tutorial  classes  being  con- 
ducted. Fall  particulars  of  all  the  work  done  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Resident  Superintendent, 
22,  Chenies  Street,  W.C. 


West  London  PosT^GrRADTXtfTB  College. 
The  work  of  this  institution  is  carried  on  at  the  West 
London  Hospital,  the  first  in  London  to  devote  its 
clinical  material  solely  to  the  instruction  of  qualified 
medical  men.  The  College  started  in  a  small  way  in 
1895,  but  soon  broadened  its  basis.  In  a  few  years' 
time  it  was  seen  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  great  success, 
and  that  a  building  specially  designed  for  the  work 
would  be  required.  Thus  the  present  building  was 
opened  in  1901,  and  is  provided  with  lecture  halls, 
readiDg  and  writiDg  rooms,  and  accommodation  of  all 
sorts  for  the  convenience  of  post-graduate  students.  The 
success  of  the  enterprise  caller!  others  into  existence, 
but  they  have  in  no  wise  checked  its  success,  but  merely 
stimulated  the  authorities  to  further  efforts,  the  net  result, 
being  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  medical 


men  who  have  yearly  entered  their  names  on  its  books 
has  averaged  over  200 

The  College  and  Hospital  are  in  the  Hammersmith 
Road,  about  two  minutes'  walk  from  the  Hammersmith 
Stations  of  the  Metropolitan,  District,  Great  Northern, 
Brompton  and  Piccadilly,  and  South-Western  Railways, 
while  Kensington  (Addison  Road)  Station  can  be 
reached  by  a  ten-minute  walk  or  omnibus ;  Shepherd's 
Bush,  the  terminus  of  the  Central  London  tube,  is  very 
little  farther  away.  Omnibuses  from  all  parts  of  London 
pass  the  doors,  and  close  by  run  the  electric  cars  from 
Hampton  Court,  Twickenham,  Hounslow,  Uxbridge,  and 
Ealing. 

As  for  ward  work,  the  students  accompany  the  senior 
staff  on  their  visits  to  the  wards  at  2.30  p.m.  daily,  and 
also  go  round  with  the  resident  medical  officers  in 
the  morning.  Out-patient  work  begins  at  2.15  p.m. 
This  department  is  large,  and  affords  ample  facilities  im- 
post-graduates to  see  and  examine  patients.  The  out- 
patient work  is  subdivided  into  various  special  depart- 
ments dealing  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  nose, 
skin,  orthopaedics,  x-ray  work,  electro-therapeutics, 
gynaecology,  and  medical  diseases  of  children.  Clinical 
assistants  are  appointed  from  among  the  past- graduates, 
and  practical  classes  are  formed  as  required.  The  size  of 
the  latter  is  limited  so  as  to  ensure  that  each  student 
shall  have  full  opportunities  of  gaining  experience  in 
methods  of  examination  and  treatment. 

Special  classes  are  also  held  in  medicine,  general 
practical  surgery,  intestinal  surgery,  surface  anatomy, 
and  blood  and  urine  analysis,  cystoscopy,  venereal  disease, 
tropical  diseases,  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  finally  in  opera- 
tive surgery.  For  the  latter  the  College  holds  a  special 
licence,  and  classes  in  this  subject  are  arranged  as 
often  as  material  ia  available,  each  consisting  of  four 
members. 

Operations  take  place  at  2.30  p  m.  daily,  the  surgeons 
often  availing  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  post- 
graduates, and  in  any  case  making  arrangements  so  that 
they  can  see  what  is  going  on  perfectly.  The  Anaesthe- 
tists give  instruction  in  the  administration  of  different 
anaesthetics  on  the  operating  days,  students  being  allowed 
to  administer  them  under  supervision,  while  special  classes 
are  held  in  each  session. 

Postmortem  examinations  are  performed  at  noon, 
separate  demonstrations  of  recent  specimens  being  given 
at  the  same  hour  on  Monday  during  each  session.  The 
pathological  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a  pathologist  who 
attends  during  the  whole  day.  In  bacteriology  and 
microscopy  special  instruction  is  given  on  three  morn- 
ings a  week,  the  student?  working  at  other  times  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  pathologist. 

Lectures  of  a  practical  kind  are  given  dally  (except 
Saturday  and  Sunday)  at  5  p.m.  The  series  include 
courses  on  Public  Health  and  Insanity  by  specialists  not 
otherwise  connected  with  the  Hospital.  In  the  latter 
subject  instruction  is  also  given  at  certain  asylums. 

The  arrangements  of  the  College  may  be  said  to  be 
equally  suited  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for 
examination  for  the  higher  degrees  and  diplomas,  to  the 
needs  of  officers  in  the  different  Services  on  study  leave, 
who  attend  in  large  numbers,  and  to  those  medical  men 
In  ordinary  practice  who  desire  to  get  themselves  up  to 
date  in  general  medicine  and  surgery,  or  to  make  a  special 
study  of  some  particular  branch  of  work.  The  College,  It 
may  be  noted,  is  in  a  residential  quarter,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  good  lodgings  in  its  neighbourhood.  Practi- 
tioners working  within  its  walls  can  receive  telephonic 
messages,  take  tea  in  the  afternoon,  ard  may  smoke  in  its 
reading  and  writing  rooms. 

The  fees  are  as  follows :  Hospital  practice,  including  all 
ordinary  demonstrations  and  lectures,  £1  Is.  for  one  week, 
£3  2s.  for  one  month,  £3  3s.  for  six  weeks,  £5  5s.  for  three 
months,  £3  83.  for  six  months,  £12  12s.  for  one  year,  and 
£25  for  a  life  ticket.  Those  who  cannot  attend  the  whole 
of  any  particular  course  can  attend  any  ten  lectures  or 
demonstrations  given  during  the  eesaion  for  a  fee  of 
£1  Is.  Every  year  in  August  there  is  a  special  vacation 
cl?88  lasting  four  weeks,  for  which  the  fee  is  £2  2a.  Three 
months'  instruction  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics 
cobts  £2  2s.  Subscriptions  for  any  course  can  be  taken 
out  from  any  date. 

AM  communications  concerning  the  school  should  be 
addre3:el    to    the    Dean,    Post-Graduate   College,  West 
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London  Hospital,  Hammersmith,  W.,  from  whom  also  a 
full  prospectus  can  be  obtained  by  any  person  holding  a 
medical  qualification. 

The  London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
The  School  Buildings,  Lecture  Rooms,  Pathological 
Laboratories  (two),  Museum,  Operative  Surgery  Class- 
rooms, etc.,  are  in  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  whole  hospital  of  250  beds,  with  its  Out- 
Patient  Departments,  is  open  to  students  irom  10  a.m.  till 
5  p  m. 

Medical,  Surgical,  and  Special  Department  In-Fatient 
Clinics  are  held  every  afternoon  except  Saturday,  by 
the  senior  members  of  the  staff,  and  operations  are 
performed  daily,  whilst  out-patients  in  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Special  Departments  are  demonstrated  by 
the  Assistant  Physicians  and  Assistant  Surgeons  daily  in 
the  forenoon. 

Practical  Classes  are  arranged  three  times  a  year  in  the 
following  subjects  :  The  Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  Operative  Surgery,  Clinical  Pathology, 
Microscopy,  and  Bacteriology,  Mental  Diseases,  Radio- 
graphy, Dental  Surgery,  the  Administration  of  Anaes- 
thetics, Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Gynaecology, 
Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Children,  Medical  Diseases  of  Women,  Medical  Diseases 
of  Children,  Applied  Anatomy,  Midwifery. 

Three  sessions,  of  ten  weeks'  duration,  are  held  In 
each  year,  beginning  on  January  15th,  May  1st,  and 
October  1st. 

Every  variety  of  disease  may  be  studied  in  the  wards 
and  out-patient  rooms  of  the  Hospital,  at  the  Dispensaries, 
and  at  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

Male  patients  only  are  received  as  in-patients  by  the 
Seamen's  Society,  but  arrangements  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  the  reception 
of  Graduates  who  desire  instruction  in  diseases  of  women 
and  children;  with  the  Bethlem  Hospital  for  those  who 
require  tuition  in  mental  disease ;  and  with  the  General 
Lying-in  Hospital  (York  Read)  for  the  prosecution  of 
study  in  midwifery. 

These  Hospitals  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  are  directly  linked  to  the  Dreadnought  by  both  rail- 
way and  tramway,  and  are  affiliated  to  the  London  School 
of  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  Certificates  of  the  School  are  recognized  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and  the  University  of  London 
(for  the  higher  degrees). 

The  supply  of  material  affords  exceptional  facilities  for 
practical  instruction  in  operative  surgery  and  in  pathology 
on  the  cadaver.  The  hospital  also  offers  a  wide  Held  for 
the  study  of  venereal  diseases,  and  there  is  a  special 
department  with  open  air  wards  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

Appointments.—  There  are  two  House-Physicians  and  two 
Honse  Surgeons  at  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
and  a  Senior  House- Surgeon  and  House-Surgeon  at  the 
Branch  Hospital.  The  pay  of  these  offices  varies  from  £50 
to  £100. 

The  Prospectuses,  Syllabuses,  and  other  particulars  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Seamen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E.,  or  from  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, at  the  School. 

North-East  London  Post  Graduate  College. 

The  head  quarters  of  this  post-graduate  school  are 
situated  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  General  Hospital,  one 
situated  in  the  midst  of  what  is  now  a  densely-populated 
neighbourhood  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
inhabitants.  It  contains  125  beds,  and  its  precise  situation 
is  South  Tottenham,  N.,  where  it  is  within  a  fear  minutes' 
walk  of  South  Tottenham  Station  on  the  Midland  Railway, 
Seven  Sisters  Station  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and 
Tottenham  Hale  on  the  Great  Eastern  main  line.  It  is 
also  readily  accessible  from  Finsbury  Paik  and  Hackney, 
by  electric  tram,  and  by  corresponding  means  may  be 
reached  easily  from  Daiston,  Edmonton,  Hackney,  and 
other  parts  of  North  London. 

The  College  is  recognized  by  the  India  Office  for  the 
purposes  of  study  leave,  and  by  the  University  of  London 
as  a  place  for  advanced  study  for  the  M.D.  and  M  S. 
degree,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  men 


who  are  thus  working,  or  who  are  general  practitioners 
desirous  of  getting  themselves  into  touch  with  modern 
methods,  are  good.  There  is  provided  for  their  use  a  read- 
ing and  writing  room,  and  they  can  obtain  afternoon  tea 
and  receive  telephonic  messages  ;  similarly  there  is  a  refer- 
ence and  lending  library  for  their  benefit,  and  a  museum 
and  pathological  laboratory  in  which  they  can  work.  The 
hospital  a3  a  whole  certainty  affords  excellent  facilities 
to  qualified  medical  practitioners  who  wish  to  take  part 
for  a  time  in  the  work  of  an  active  general  hospital,  or  to 
obtain  special  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  since  it  is  open  to  them  to  study 
diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  throat,  nose,  skin,  fevers, 
children's  diseases,  psychological  medicine,  dental  surgery, 
and  the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  Throughout  the 
sessions  into  which  the  year's  work  is  divided,  clinics, 
lectures,  aod  demonstrations  are  given  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  lecture  room,  in  the  waids,  in  the 
various  out-patient  departments,  and  in  certain  affiliated 
institutions.  Operations  are  performed  every  afternoon  of 
the  week,  except  Saturday.  Special  classes  are  arranged 
in  Gynaecology,  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children, 
including  Orthopaedic  Surgery  ;  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear ;  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Ophthal- 
moscopy and  Refraction,  Analysis  of  Gastric  Contents, 
Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood,  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
Abdominal  Surgery,  Radiography,  Anaesthetics,  Bacterio- 
logy, and  Medical  Electricity.  In  all  these  classes  the 
numbers  are  carefully  limited,  so  as  to  give  every  member 
full  opportunity  for  work. 

As  for  fees,  these  are  as  follows  :  One  guinea  for  a  three 
months'  course  of  study  in  any  one  department,  which 
may  be  begun  at  any  time  ;  a  fee  of  3  guineas  admits  to 
the  whole  practice  of  the  hospital  for  a  similar  term  (one 
month,  2  guineas),  and  a  perpetual  ticket  for  the  practice 
of  the  hospital  may,  for  the  present,  be  obtained  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  5  guineas.  Medical  practitioners  who 
have  attended  a  three  months'  course  in  any  department 
are  eligible  for  appointment  as  Clinical  Assistants  in 
those  departments.  A  certificate,  signed  by  the  staff, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  end  of  three  months'  hospital 
attendance. 
A  vacation  course  is  held  in  September. 
The  opening  lecture  of  the  Winter  Session  will  be  given, 
on  October  3rd. 

Additional  information  about  the  College  and  its  work 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Post- 
Graduate  College,  142,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.,  who 
will  also  supply  a  prospectus  and  a  syllabus  of  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations  to  be  given  during  the  next  formal 
session. 

University  College,  London. 
Courses  in  practical  Pathological  Chemistry  intended 
for  the  advantage  of  qualified  practitioners  and  advanced 
students  are  held  by  the  Professor  of  this  College  in  this 
subject,  each  including  the  analjsis  of  the  saliva, 
stomach  contents,  faeces,  urine,  calculi,  and  pathological 
fluids.  The  laboratory  is  open  from  9  a  m.  to  5  p.m.,  so 
that  the  practical  work  can  be  done  at  the  hours  most  con- 
venient to  those  attending  the  class.  The  next  class  com- 
mences in  October.  The  fee,  including  apparatus  and 
material,  is  £5  5s.  A  department  is  also  fitted  up  for 
research  work,  and  is  open  to  all  researchers  at  the  fee  of 
£1  Is.  a  month. 

Charixg  Cros3  Hospital. 
Special  series  of  clinical  lectures  and  practical  demon- 
strations, exclusively  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
practitioners  and  post- graduate  students,  are  given  at  the- 
ho;pital  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  medical  school. 
Each  consists  of  ten  meetings,  and  lasts  ten  weeks.  Two 
of  these  courses  are  held.duringthe  winter  and  one  during 
the  summer.  The  fee  for  ten  lectures  is  1  guinea.  The 
first  of  the  two  winter  courses  of  the  ensuing  academical 
jcar  commences  in  October.  Application  for  further 
information  should  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Post-Graduate  Course  at  the  hospital. 

Cambridge. 

Arrangements  are  in  force  at  this  L'nivevsity  by  which 

graduates  of  other  universities  are  admitted  to  the  various 

colleges  and  put  on  much  the  same  footing  bs  those  who 

have  taken  a  first  degree  in  the  University  itself.    The 
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University  afforda  them  excellent  opportunities  of  prose- 
cuting advanced  studies  or  research  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  teachers,  and  under  certain  conditions 
they  are  allowed  eventually  to  proceed  to  degrees.  Excep- 
tionally the  University  admits  as  research  students  those 
who  have  not  graduated  elsewhere. 

Edinburgh. 
There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  afforded  in  Edinburgh 
for  qualified  men  to  get  themselves  up  to  date  or  acquire 
totally  fresh  knowledge,  and  in  September  a  vacation 
course  of  a  most  elaborate  and  complete  kind  is  held.  It 
is  carried  on  throughout  two  consecutive  fortnights  (the 
first  began  on  September  2nd),  and  arrangements  are 
made  by  which  those  attending  the  courses  can  obtain 
board  and  lodging  at  the  University  Hall  at  an  inclusive 
charge  of  30s.  a  week.  Nearly  all  the  principal  teachers 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  and  the  staffs  of 
the  leading  hospital  assist  in  the  courses,  the  latter 
including  work  on  every  subject  in  which  a  practitioner  of 
any  branch  of  medicine  or  surgery  in  search  of  fresh 
practical  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  interested.  The  fee  for 
either  fortnight  is  3  guineas,  or  5  guineas  for  the  two  if 
both  be  taken.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  course 
3h»uld  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  23,  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Glasgow. 
The  facilities  for  post-graduate  study  in  this  city  are 
great,  and  in  order  to  enable  practitioners  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  advantage  it  has  become  the  custom  to  hold 
regular  post- graduate  courses  at  intervals ;  the  periods 
hitherto  chosen  have  been  January,  the  end  of  May  and 
June,  and  the  early  autumn.  The  work  done  is  all  of  a 
very  practical  and  useful  character.  Application  for 
information  concerning  these  courses  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
During  the  summer  session  a  three  weeks'  post-graduate 
course  is  given  at  the  School  of  Physic.  It  includes 
instruction  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  Medicine,  Ophthalmo- 
logy, Diseases  of  the  Throat,  the  Nose,  and  Ear,  Diseases 
of  the  Skin,  Operative  Surgery,  A"  Rays,  Anatomy,  Patho- 
logy, Gynaecology,  and  Cystoscopy.  The  fee  is  £5  5s., 
and  arrangements  are  made  by  meaus  of  which  a  limited 
number  of  the  class  can  live  in  College  rooms  and  dine  in 
Hall  at  a  charge  of  £1  per  week.  Application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  courseB  should  be  made  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Pest-Graduate  Course. 


TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 

Schools  of  tropical  medicine  have  been  established  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  and  several  examining  bodies 
have  instituted  diplomas  in  the  subject.  The  im- 
portance now  attached  to  this  branch  of  medicine 
has  been  further  punctuated  by  the  University  of  Lon- 
don making  it  one  of  the  six  optional  subjects  in  which 
a  degree  of  M.D.  can  be  obtained.  Finally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Colonial  Office  now  expects  all  nominees 
for  the  Colonial  Medical  Service  to  pass  through  one  or 
other  of  the  two  schools  mentioned  before  their  appoint- 
ments are  confirmed,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  among 
commercial  firms  engaged  in  tropical  enterprise  to  demand 
from  medical  applicants  for  employment  corresponding 
evidence  of  special  knowledge.  Information  with  regard 
to  these  schools  and  diplomas  and  degrees  follows. 

Diplomas  and  DaaRKES. 
London  Univi.ii.sity. — Candidates  for  an  M.D.  degree  in 
Tropical  Medicine  must  have  taken  the  M.B.,  B.S.  degrees  not 
less  than  two  years  previously,  unless  subsequently  to  that 
c  vent  they  have  either  conducted  a  piece  of  original  work 
University  or  have  had 
such!  special  1  may  bo  similarly  approved  ;  in 

either  of  these  two  cases  the  interval  may  he  dim  i 
to    one    year.    All    candidates    alike    must    cither  have 
attended  for  not  1<  es  than  one  academic  jear  a  complete 
theoretical  ffi  on  Trnpical  Medicine  at  a 

school  approved  for  that  purpose  or  have  been  engaged  for 
not  leas  than  two  yews  subsequently  to  taVing  their 
degrees  in  1  -  ',  or  private  practice,  in  region's 


where  tropical  diseases  prevail.  The  examination  eventu- 
ally to  be  passed  consists  of  a  paper  on  General  Medicine, 
one  on  Tropical  Medicine,  one  on  Tropical  Pathology  and 
Hygiene,  the  writing  of  an  essay,  and  clinical  and 
laboratory  tests.  The  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
approved  by  the  University  are  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Liverpool  Tropical  School. 

University  of  Edinburgh.— This  University  grants  a 
diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  after  an  exami- 
nation which  is  usually  held  twice  a  yeaT.  It  is,  however, 
only  open  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  the  University  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  addition  to  this  the  candidates 
must  show  that  they  have  attended  approved  courses  cf 
instruction  in  Practical  Bacteriology  (HicftNdrifg  the  patho- 
genic micro-organisms  of  tropical  diseases),  in  Diseases  o! 
Tropical  Climates  (including  the  zoological  characters  and 
life  history  of  disease  -  carrying  insects),  in  Tropical 
Hygiene,  and  in  clinical  study  of  Tropical  Diseases.  They 
must  possess,  too,  certificates  of  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
of  poat-mo'-tem  examinations.  The  examination  is  in  the 
four  subjects  indicated,  the  fee  for  each  part  being  £1  Is. 

University  of  Liverpool. — A  diploma  in  Tropical 
Medicine  is  given  by  this  University  to  students  who 
!  have  been  through  the  courses  provided  by  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation held  at  the  end  of  each  term  by  the  University 
examiners.  The  examination  lasts  three  days,  and  con- 
sists (1)  of  three  papers  dealing  with  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Pathology,  and  Tropical  Sanitation  and  Entomo- 
logy respectively ;  (2)  of  a  Clinical  Examination ;  and 
(3)  of  an  Oral  Examination.  The  results  are  declared  as 
soon  as  possible  afterwards.  The  fee  is  5  guineas.  Further 
information  about  this  diploma  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Liverpool. 

University  of  Cambridge. — This  University  grants  a 
diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  to  any  person 
whose  name  has  been  on  the  Medical  Register  for  not  less 
than  a  year,  provided  that  he  passes  the  examination  of 
the  University  in  this  subject.  Previous  to  admission  to 
the  examination,  however,  he  must  produce  approved 
evidence  that  he  has  studied  Pathology  (including 
Parasitology  and  Bacteriology  in  relation  to  Tropical 
Diseases),  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  at  a  hospital  for 
tropical  diseases,  and  Hygiene  and  methods  of  sanitation 
applicable  to  tropical  climates. 

As  evidence  of  study  and  attainments  a  candidate  may 
present  to  the  Syndicate  (1)  any  dissersation,  memoir,  or  other 
record  of  work  carried  out  by  himself  on  a  subject  connected 
with  Tropical  Medicine  or  Hygiene,  (2)  any  certificate  or 
diploma  in  Public  Health  or  Sanitary  Science  he  may  have  ob- 
tained from  a  recognized  examining  body.  Such  evidence  will 
be  considered  by  the  Syndicate  in  determining  whether  he  is 
qualified  for  admission  to  the  Examination,  and  by  the 
Examiners  in  determining  whether,  if  admitted,  he  shall  be 
included  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates. 

The  Examination,  which  is  written,  oral,  and  clinical, 
deals  with  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  The  methods  of  pathological  and  bacteriological  investi- 
gation. The  examination  of  the  blood.  The  characters, 
diagnosis,  and  life-history  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites. 
The  examination,  chemicil  and  microscopic,  of  poisonous  or 
contaminated  foods  and  waters. 

2.  The  origin,  pathology,  propagation,  distribution,  preven- 
tion, svmptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  epidemic, 
endemic,  and  other  dise&Mes  of  Tropical  climates,  including 
Malar  i  p.  ;  Fever;    Trypanosomiasis;    Relapsing 

iow  Fever:  Plague;  Tetanus;   lleri-beri  ; 
Dysentery  and  Hepatic  Abaeess,  Cholera,  I  ,  Malta 

Pever,  and  SpecrtSo  fMarrhoeal  Affections  of  the  Tropin  ; 
Diseases  due  to  CeSrtode  and  oths-r  Worms;  Kilartasla  ;  Eril- 
barzlai    I  'oils,    Sores,   and   other   (_?uta«e»u8 

DOB  ;  Mycetoma  ;  Ophthalrraie  ArTectior.s  of  tire  Tropics; 
Affections  ctvusod  by  Poisonous  Plants  aad  Animals,  aad  by 
Poisoned  Weapons;  Sunstroke.- 

3.  Tl"  1  is  on  health  In  the  Tropica  of  seasons  and 
climate,  soil,  v  Per  onal  ;■■  "atiza- 
tion.  Principles  or  general  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
food  supplies  nnd  Water  supplies,  bUBs,  dwellings,  drainage, 
and  the  dispossU  of  rafose.  Tee  sanitation  of  native  quarters, 
camps,  plantations,  factories,  hospitals,  asylums,  gaols-,  pilgrim 
and  oooiie  bliips.    Principles  aad  methods  of  disinisotion. 

Examination  &•?■  held  in  January  and  August  each 
year,  and  last  four  days. 

-The  fee  for  the  exttmhttTCroB  and  diploma  is  nine 
guineas  on  adfnlSSipn    or  I  t;     Application  for 

further  '  ■    '  !r.    G.  H.  F. 

.  Nutt-Rll,  F.K.S.,  3,  Cranmer  Boacl,  - 
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Schools. 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. — This  school  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.  Its 
buildings,  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  etc.,  are  within 
the  grounds  of  the  Branch  Hospital,  Koyal  Victoria  and 
Albert  Dock;  Station,  Connaught  Road,  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  and  excellent  opportunities  are  afforded  to 
students  and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  studying 
diseases  incidental  to  Tropical  climates  before  entering  the 
services  or  going  abroad.  In  the  hospitals  of  the  Soeicty  are 
to  be  found  cases  of  Tropical  disease  such  as  may  be  met  with 
in  actual  practice  in  the  tropics.  There  are  three  courses 
in  the  year,  each  lasting  three  months,  beginning  October 
1st,  January  15th,  and  May  1st  respectively.  The  Labora- 
tory, Museum,  Library,  are  open  all  day,  and  clinical 
instruction  Is  given  daily  in  the  wards  of  the  hospitals. 
Certificates  are  granted  after  examination  to  those  who 
complete  a  full  course.  Resident  chambers  are  available 
for  students,  who  must  be  qualified  or  in  the  fifth  year 
of  their  medical  studies.  The  Craggs  Prize  of  £50  is 
awarded  yearly  by  the  SchooL  Prospectus,  syllabus,  and 
other  information  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  or  to  the 
Medical  Superintendent  at  the  School. 

Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  —  This 
School  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Liverpool  and 
the  Royal  Southern  Hospital  of  Liverpool.  Three  courses 
of  instruction  are  given  every  year,  commencing  on 
January  14th,  May  1st,  and  October  1st,  and  lasting  for  the 
academical  term  of  about  ten  weeks.  Each  course 
consists : 

(1)  Of  a  systematic  series  of  lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine 
and  Sanitation  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine 
at  the  University;  (2)  cf  additional  lectures  on  Cytology, 
Special  African  Diseases,  and'  Special  Indian  Diseases, 
delivered  at  the  University;  (3)  of  systematic  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  Tropical  Pathology,  Parasito-ogy  and 
Bacteriology  by  tho Walter  Myers  Lecturer,  at  the  University; 
(i)  of  similar  instruction  on  Medical  Entomology  by  tne 
Lecturer  on  Economic  Entomology,  at  the  University  ;  and 
(5)  of  clinical  lectures  and  demonstrations  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Southern  Hospitsl  by  the  Physician  in  charge  of  the 
Tropical  Ward,  the  Professor,  and  the  Walter  Myers  Lecturer. 

The  instruction  given  occupies  six  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  a  week  during  the  term.  Teaching  under  headings 
(3)  and  (4)  above  is  delivered  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
school  at  the  University,  which  contains  accommodation 
for  thirty  students  wich  ail  necessary  appurtenances,  in- 
cluding a  well-equipped  Museum,  a  Class  Library,  and 
access  to  the  general  Departmental  Library.  Teaching 
under  heading  (5)  is  given  in  the  Tropical  Ward 
and  the  attached  Clinical  Laboratories  of  the  Royal 
Southern  Hospital  on  two  or  three  afternoons  a  week. 
There  is  a  Hall  of  Residence  for  a  limited  number  of 
students,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Warden,  44,  Upper  Parliament  Street.  For  research 
students  there  is  most  excellent  accommodation  at  the 
laboratories  of  the  School  in  the  University,  and  also  in 
the  research  laboratories  at  the  school  at  Runcorn,  16  miles 
distant  f  rom  the  city. 

Scholarships. — Two  University  scholarships  of  £100  a  year 
each  are  open  to  students  of  the  School  amongst  others.  The 
Mary  Kingslcy  Medal  is  awarded  by  tbe  Schcol  for  distin- 
guished work  in  connexion  with  Tropical  Medicine,  and  has 
been  given  to  Colonel  Bruce,  Professor  Eoch,.Dr.  Laveran,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Manson. 

Since  it  was  instituted  nine  years  ago  the  School  has 
employed  twenty-five  different  investigators  paid  out  of 
its  funds,  and  has  despatched  to  the  tropics  seventeen 
scientific  expeditions,  mznyof  the  workers  having  beea 
taken  iron*  among  its  students.  The  work  done  by  them 
has  been  published  in  Iwenty-one  special  memoirs  with 
many  pUUes  and  figures,  besides  textbooks  and  numerous 
articles  in  the  scientific  press.  From  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  however,  the  Memoirs  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  Amia.'s  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Pnrasitoiorjy .  These 
are  published  by  the  Committee  for  the  School,  and  its 
pages  are  open  to  outside  contributors. 

Studen;.-j  oi  the  school  who  do  not  care  to  undertake. the 
examination  held  by  the  University  at  the  end  ■ 
term  far  it3  diplomas  in  Tropical  Medicine  are  given  a 
ate  o>f  attec dance  if  the  latter  has  been  satisfactory. 

fees. — The  fe«  for  the  full  course  of  instruction  is 
£10  10s.,  wLta  an  extra  charge  of  10s.  for  the  use  cf  a 


microscope  if  required.  A  prospectus  and  further  informa- 
tion about  the  school  may  be  obtainfd  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  10a,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL   MEDICINE. 

The  treatment  of  mental  disease,  or  psychological  medi- 
cine, gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  medical  men, 
and  forms  a  distinct  career  of  a  kind  which  is  attrac- 
tive to  many.  It  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  a 
"  service,"  as  those  who  at  present  follow  it,  if  not  occu- 
pied in  private  asylums,  are  in  the  employ  of  various 
independent  county  and  other  councils.  The  formation 
cf  a  gene -ral  service,  so  far  as  the  public  asylums  are  con- 
cerned, may  yet  come,  and  the  attractions  of  the  work  rs  b> 
career  may  then  be  increased.  Pensions  are  grantee' 
under  certain  conditions  and  after  a  certain  length  oi 
service. 

The  study  of  mental  diseases  has  long  been  a  com- 
pulsory subject  in  the  medical  curriculum,  lectures  and 
attendances  at  a  recognized  asylum  being  necessary- before 
a  diploma  or  a  qualification  from  a  university  can  be 
granted ;  but  the  method  in  which  the  instruction  is 
given  has  of  Me  years  greatly  improved,  and  the  facilities 
which  exist  for  its  pursuit  are  now  very  considerable. 

Moreover,  in  London  and  some  of  the  larger  university 
towns  instruction  in  pure  psychology,  as  apart  from  the 
therapeutic  study  of  mental  disease,  is  now  to  be  obtained. 
Impetus  has  been  given  to  the  whole  subject  by  the  adop- 
tion by  the  University  of  London  of  mental  diseases  as 
one  of  the  branches  of  medicine  in  which  an  M.D.  can 
be  obtained,  while  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  grants 
a  diploma  for  proficiency  in  the  same  subject  to  such  of 
its  graduates  in  medicine  as  satisfy  the  examiners  at  a 
special  examination  held  for  the  purpose. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the.  Medico-Psychologicai 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  grants  a 
certificate  to  candidates  who  have  gone  through  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  instruction,  and  pass  an  examination — 
held  periodically  in  London.  Scotland,  or  Ireland — which  is 
designed  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  mental 
disease  and  his  ability  to  undertake  the  care  and  treat 
ment  of  an  insane  person.  The  Association  considers 
that  all  practitioners  should  have  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  that  tfce  holding  of  such  a  certificate  is 
of  particular  advantage  to  those  who  hope  to  obtain 
appointments  in  the  Prison,  the  Poor-law,  and  other  ser- 
vices. Only  registered  medical  practitioners  are  eligible 
for  the  certificate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  candidates 
should  be  registered,  or  even  qualified,  before  presenting 
themselves  for  examination.  They  may  take  the  examina- 
tion before  graduation,  but  they  will  not  receive  the 
certificate  until  they  possess  a  registrable  qualification. 
The  examinations  qualify  for  the  Gaskell  Prize,  value  £30, 
and  £10  10s.  and  a  bronze  medal  are  offered  by  the  same 
Association  to  asylum  assistant  medical  officers  for  the 
beat  dissertation  on  any  clinical  or  pathological  subject 
relating  to  insanity.  The  Hack  Tuke  Memorial  Prize  is 
also  awarded  for  an  essay  upon  a  snbject  connected  with 
insanity. 

The  financial  and  allied  attractions  of  the  pursuit  of 
Psychological  Medicine  are,  as  compared  with  those  oi 
other  "  services  "  and  other  branches  of  medicine,  on  the 
whole,  not  inconsiderable.  The  emoluments  are  generally 
fair,  and  in  the  senior  posts  distinctly  good.  In  private 
asylum  practice  large  sums  are  made,  though  to  procure 
these  returns  a  correspondingly  large  sum  must  usually 
be  invested.  As  a  rule,  a  man  recently  qualified  takes 
an  appointment  as  a  junior  assistant  medical  officer 
in.  a  county  asylum  or  lunatic  hospital,  and  for 
this  he  gets  from  £100  to  £150  a  year,  witl 
extras  besides.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  becomes  in  time  the- 
Senior  Assistant,  and  his  income  rises  to  about  £ 
year  (in  good  counties),  besides  apartments,  living, 
washing.  At  this  point  he  is  likely  to  stay  some  time. 
When  the  opportunity  occurs,  he  becomes  a  candidate  for 
a  medical  superintendentship,  and  lis  yearly  income  may 
then,  ii  he  is  successful,  be  any  tiling  from  £5C0  to  £ 
a  sear.  Fe.nsions,  moreover,  when  granted — and  after 
sufficiently  long  service  tbey  usually  are— compare  some- 
what fa  ith  those  obtainable  in  allied  services, 
and,  with  the  amounts  which  the  average  mec'i:al  man  can 
save.     NaE  ev^ry  man,  hoivever,  is    suited    to    asylum 
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practice.  The  life  is  one  of  responsibility,  and  as  much 
of  the  work  done  is  directly  subject  to  the  exigencies  of 
lay  committees  and  Government  officials,  it  is,  especially 
in  the  higher  grades,  often  of  a  worrying  character.  For 
men  of  certain  types  of  character  in  the  junior  grades 
there  is,  too,  a  danger  that  they  may  allow  themselves  to 
be  beguiled  too  much  by  the  amenities  of  asylum  life, 
and  fall  also  into  the  habit  of  devoting  insufficient  time 
to  the  scientific  aspects  of  their  work,  however  much 
attention  they  pay  to  its  routine.  Such  a  man  may  easily 
let  valuable  opportunities  slip  away,  and-become  a '■  chronic 
A.M.O.,"  unfit  for  the  duties  of  any  other  position  either  in 
or  outside  an  asylum.  There  is,  too.  a  certain  amount  of 
luck  in  obtaining  the  higher  positions  in  lunacy  work, 
but  the  possession  of  first  class  qualifications,  a  reputa- 
tion for  loyalty  and  straightness,  and  a  real  capacity  and 
liking  for  the  work,  both  in  its  scientific  and  practical 
aspects,  are  all  factors  which  go  to  spell  success. 


PREVENTIVE     MEDICINE. 

The  division  of  medicine  known  as  Sanitary  Science,  or 
State  Public  Health  or  Preventive  Medicine,  has  been 
increasing  in  scope  and  importance  fcr  many  years  past, 
and  now  offers  a  career  to  men  to  whom  any  other  path  in 
the  profession  of  medicine  might  prove  distasteful. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  terms  Indicated  mean  the  work  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  and  they  are  used  more  particu- 
larly in  connexion  with  the  special  diplomas  in  Sanitary 
Science,  State  Medicine,  or  Public  Health,  one  or  other  of 
which  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  a  district  of  any 
importance  must  now  possess. 

More  recently,  however,  another  kind  of  work  has 
arisen  which  might  equally  be  classed  under  the  general 
heading  of  Preventive  Medicine.  It  Is  the  outcome  of  a 
general  recognition  that  the  conditions  cf  modern  life  in 
highly  advanced  States  are  Intrinsically  Inimical  to  the 
physical  well  being  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
them,  and  of  a  belief  that  the  dangers  which  arise, 
particularly  from  educational  pressure  on  the  youDg, 
demand  special  measures  for  their  avoidance.  This 
work  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  precise  definition, 
still  less  that  of  demanding  special  training  or  diplomas, 
and  Its  nature  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  reference 
to  the  Educational  Committees  of  the  country.  Many  of 
these  already  offer  appointments  of  considerable  value  to 
medical  men  in  connexion  with  the  public  schools,  and 
their  number  is  likely  to  increase. 

Reverting  once  more  to  State  Medicine  or  Public  Health 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  position  of  medical  officers  of  health  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory  one,  inasmuch  as  that 
a  large  number  of  those  holding  the  smaller  appointments 
or  a  combination  of  small  districts  are  only  appointed 
year  by  year  and  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  if  they  do  not 
please  those  who  form  or  can  influence  local  authorities. 
This  must  often  be  the  case,  for  if  a  medical  officer  of 
health  does  his  duty  it  must  often  bo  impossible  to  avoid 
treading  severely  on  the  toes  of  landlords,  manufacturers, 
and  other  persons  of  local  importance. 

The  value  of  the  work  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
when  well  done  is,  however,  now  becoming  so  generally 
recognized  that  there  is  some  prospect  that  the  Legislature 
will  soon  st?p  in  and  make  it  impossible  for  any  medical 
officer  of  health  to  be  dismissed  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  many  appointments  in  con- 
nexion with  the  larger  towns  and  under  the  county 
councils  which  are  permanent,  well  paid  as  compared  with 
many  other  forms  of  medical  work,  and  in  other  respects 
of  an  attractive  character  to  many  men.  It  should  be 
added,  too,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  itself  has 
a  staff  of  medical  inspectors,  whose  initial  salaty  is  £500 
a  year. 

Public  Health  work,  of  course,  is  of  quite  a  special 
character,  and  it  is  desirable  that  any  one  who  wishes  to 
adopt  it  as  a  career  should  turn  to  it  comparatively  early, 
though  not  before  he  has  obtained  some  experience  of  the 
work  of  a  general  practitioner.  In  any  case,  it  Is  essential 
he  should  obtain  a  diploma  in  Public  Bealtb,  and  the 
choice  of  diplomas  now  open  is  considerable.  Having 
done  this,  the  next  best  step  fora  man  who  looks  to  public 
health  as  a  career  is  to  try  to  obtain  an  assistantsiiip  to 
an  officer  in  charge  of  a  large  boro-igh  or  district. 


In  their  general  nature  the  examinations  cf  all  the 
bodies  which  grant  diplomas  in  Public  Health  are  the 
same,  though  they  differ  somewhat  in  their  reputed 
difficulty.  All  of  them  aim  at  excluding  any  candidate 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
work  in  theory  end  in  practice,  for  the  regulations  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  demand  that  the  granting  of  a 
dip.'oma  in  Sanitary  Science,  State  Medicine,  or  Public 
Health  shall  be  proof  of  the  "possession  of  a  distinctively 
high  proficiency,  scientific  and  practical,  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  which  concern  the  public  health. "  The 
tests,  in  short,  are  supposed  to  constitute  an  Honour  and 
a  Pass  Examination.  As  regards  the  special  tuition 
required,  it  is  now  easy  to  obtain  this  in  practically  every 
centre  of  medical  education,  and  almost  at  every 
important  medical  school.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  in 
this  connexion  that  the  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examinations  for  many  of  the  health  diplomas  are  so 
practical,  and  the  time  allowed  so  short,  that  unless  a 
candidate — even  though  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a 
M.O.H. — has  a  considerable  amount  of  that  manipulative 
dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  ample  work  in  a  laboratory, 
he  would  not  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 

The  requirements  of  the  General  Medical  Council  as 
regards  the  special  education  and  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  registrable  diplomas  and  degrees  in  State  Medi- 
cine have  been  couched  by  it  as  follows,  the  statement 
being  preceded  by  the  general  declaration  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

Rule  1. — A  period  cf  not  less  than  twelve  montb.3  shall 
have  elapsed  between  the  attainment  of  a  registrable 
qualification  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwilery.  and  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  any  examination,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  a  Diploma  in  Sanitary  Science,  Public 
Health,  or  State  Medicine. 

Rule  2. — Every  candidate  shall  have  produced  evidence 
that,  after  obtaining  a  registrable  qualification,  he  has 
during  six  months  received  practical  instruction  in  a 
laboratory  cr  laboratories,  British  or  foreign,  approved  by 
the  Licensing  Body  granting  the  diploma,  in  which 
Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  and  the  Pathology  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  transmissible  to  man  are  taught. 

Rule  3.— Every  candidate  shall  have  produced  evidence 
that,  alter  obtaining  a  registrable  qualification,  he  has 
during  six  months  (of  which  at  least  three  months  shall 
be  distinct  and  separate  from  the  period  of  laboratory 
instruction  required  under  Rule  2)  been  diligently  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  duties, 
routine  and  special,  of  Public  Health  Administration, 
under  the  supervision  of — 

(a)  In  England  and  Wales,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  a  county  or  of  a  single  sanitary  district  having  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  50,000  cr  a  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  devoting  his  whole  time  to  Public  Health 
work ;  or 

(b)  In  Scotland,  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a  county 
or  counties,  or  of  one  or  more  sanitary  districts  having  a 
population  cf  not  less  than  30,000 ;  or 

(c)  In  Ireland,  a  Medical  Superintendent  Officer  cf 
Health  of  a  district  or  districts  having  a  population  of  not 
less  than  30,000  ;  or 

{d)  In  the  British  Dominions'?  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a  sanitary 
district  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  30,000,  who 
himself  holds  a  registrable  diploma  in  Public  Health;  or 

O)  A  Medical  Officer  of  Health  who  is  also  a  teacher  in 
the  department  of  Public  Health  of  a  recognized  medical 
school ;  or 

(/*)  A  Sanitary  Staff  Officer  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps    having    charge    of    an   army  corps,   district,    or 
command,  recognized  for   this    purpose  by  the   General 
Helical  Council. 
Notf  (1).   The  certificate  of  an  Assistant  Medical  Officer  cf 
Health  of  a  county  or  of  a  single  sanitary  district  having 
a  population  of  not  lesa  than  50,000  may  be  accepted  as 
evidence  under  Rule  3,  provided  the  Medioal  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  county  or  district  in  question    | 
the  assistant  officer  to  give  the  necessary  instruction:* 
and  to  ifsue  certificate!?. 
Note  (2).     Provided  that  the  period  of  six  months  rosy  he 
reduced  to  a  period  of  three  months  (whioh  shall  bo 
distinct  and  separate  from    the   rjeriod  of   laboratory 
instruction  requirod  under  Kule  2),  in  the  case  of  any 
c»ndidulo  who  produots  ovidonco  that,  after  0 1 > t . ■ 
registrable  qualification,  he  has  during  three  months 
attended  a  course  cr  courses  of  instruction  in  sanitary 
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law,  sanitary  engineering,  vital  statistics,  and  other  sub- 
jects bearing  on  Public  Health  Administration,  given  by 
u  teacher  or  teachers  io  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  a  recognized  medical  school. 
Note  (.3'.  A  candidate  who  shall  have  produced  evidence  that 
he  has  himself  held  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  an  appointment  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  a 
sanitary  district  within  the  British  Dominions,  and 
having  a  population  of  not  less  than  15  000,  may  be 
exempted  Irom  the  requirement  of  Rule  3. 

Bui;  4. — Every  candidate  shall  have  produced  evidence 
that,  after  obtaining    a    registrable   qualification,  he  has 
attended  during  three  months  the  practice  of  a  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases  at  which  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  methods  of  administration. 
Note  (1).    Methods    of    administration    shall    include    the 
methods  of  dealing  with  patients   at    their  admission 
and  discharge,  as  well  as  in  the  wards,  and  the  medical 
superintendence  of  the  hospital  cenerally. 
Note  (2).  In  the  case  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  the  Roya'  Army 
Medical  Corps  a  certificate  from  a  Principal   Medical 
Officer  under  whom  he  has  served,  stating  that  he  has 
durine  a  period  of  at  least  three  months  been  diligently 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  hospital 
administration  In  relation  to  Infectious  diseases,  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  under  Rule  4. 
Ride  5—  The  examination   shall   have  been  conducted 
by  examiners  specially  qualified ;   It  shall  have  extended 
over  not  less  than  four  clays,  one   of   which   shall   have 
been  devoted  to  practical  work  in  a.  laboratory,  and  one 
to  practical  examination   in,   and   reporting  on,  subjects 
which  fall  within  the  special  outdoor  duties  of  a  Medical 
Officer  of  Health. 
The  Rales  2,  3,  4,  a'  to  study,  shall  not  apply  to  medical 
practitioners  registered  or  entitled  to  be  registered  on  or 
before  January  1st,  1890. 
The  subjects  in  which  a  candidate  must  qualify  himself 
for  examination,   the  courses  of  study   he   must  follow, 
whatever  the   State  Medicine  diploma   in   view,  aie  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  foregoing  rales;  all  the  examining 
bodies   nec?s?arily  insist  upon   compliance  with  them  on 
the  part  of  their  candidates.    The  steps,  moreover,  which 
they  take  to  ascertain  the  candidate's  fitness  for  a  diploma 
are  in  all  cases  much  the  same  though  the  order  in  which 
the  subjects  are  taken  is  not  always  identical.     Practically 
>11  of  them  divide  the  examination  subjects  into  two  parts, 
which  are  usually  taken   by  candidates  at  more  or  less 
widely-separated     dates.      Most     of     the     bodies     also 
have    an    age    clause    not   allowing  the    candidate    to 
complete    the    examinations    until  he   is   two   or    three 
years  older  than  the  average  newly-qualified  man.     The 
general  rule  is  to  place  in   the  First  Examination   tuch 
subjects   as   chemistry  and    physics  (in   relation  to   the 
air,   water,    food),  ventilation,   the   sanitation  of   houses, 
principles    of      architecture,     of    sanitary     engineering, 
Geology   iu    relation    to    the   same,  Bacteriology    in   all 
its  relations,  and  the  pathology  of  human  and  epizootic 
diseases.      Two    or   more    papers    are  devoted    to   such 
subjects,    this  '  being     followed     by    a    corresponding 
number    of    practical    examinations    in    the    laboratory, 
at  one  of  which   the  candidates  will  have  to   complete 
an  analysis   of  a   specimen  of  water,  discover   the   im- 
purity in  some  specimens  of  air,  identify  the  adultera- 
tion in  some  food  specimens,  and  the  like.      The  other 
laboratory  examination  will  probably  be  given  up  to  the 
preparation  of   bacteriological  specimens,  the  identifica- 
tion of  cultures  and  parasites,  and  other  tests  of  practical 
knowledge  of  bacteriology :  as'a  rule  a  viva  voce  on  the 
work  done,  follows.     In   the  second  part  are  commonly 
included  two  or  more  papers  dealing  with  sanitary  law, 
epidemiology,   vital     statistics,     and    all    other    general 
questions  which  affect  the  public  health.    Tne  practical 
examination  in  this  part  commonly  consists  in  drawing  up 
a  report  on  the  sanitary  construction  and   condition  of 
some    actual    building    or  habitation,  the    whole  being 
followed     perhaps    by    a    clinical    examination     in    a 
fever    hospital,     and    nearly     always     by    a    viva    voce 
test     in      which      the    candidate    is    called    upon    to 
explain    the    use  of    apparatus  shown    him.   express   an 
opinion  on  specimens  of  food,  and  answer  offhand  queries 
concerning   the  established  practice  concerning   various 
points  of  sanitary  administration.    As  has  been  stated, 
however,    there    are    variations    among    the    examining 
bodies,  which,  though  possibly  not  great  in  themselves, 
may  be  quite  enough  materially  to  increase  or  diminish 
the    difficulty    of    passing    examinations    which    many 


Boards  seriously  endeavour  to  make  a  proof  of  really 
high  proficiency.  Every  candidate,  therefore,  should, 
when  he  has  settled  what  diploma  or  degree  in  State 
Medicine  he  wishes  to  obtain,  seek  the  schedule  relating 
to  it  from  the  authority  concerned.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  bodies  from  which  diplomas  and  degrees  in 
State  Medicine  are  obtainable. 

Conjoint  Board  in  England. — This  Body  holds  an 
examination  on  behalf  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  usually  takes 
place  in  January  and  July  each  year,  a  fee  of  6  guineas 
being  payable  for  each  of  its  two  parts.  Candidates  before 
admission  to  Part  II  must  be  aged  at  least  24  years. 

University  of  Oxford. — The  diploma  given  by  this 
Body  is  open  to  all  persons  after  possessing  a  medical 
qualification.  The  iee  for  each  two  parts  of  the 
examination  is  £5. 

University  of  Cambridge. — This  University  also  gives 
Its  diplomas  to  all  persons  whose  names  are  on  the 
Medical  lUyuter.  The  fee  for  each  of  the  two  parts  is 
6  guiufas.  Special  courses  of  instruction  are  given  at 
Cambridge  for  these  examinations,  though  the  work  done 
at  other  institutions  is  accepted.  Inquiries  about  the 
diploma  ehoaid  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Anningson  Secretary 
to  the  State  Medicine  Syndicate,  Walt-ham  Sal,  Cam- 
bridge. 

London  University.— Graduates  cf  London  University 
can  obtain  a  registrable  Public  Health  qualification  by 
passing  Branch  5  (State  Medicine)  of  the  six  branches  of 
medicine  out  of  which  candidates  for  the  M.D.  degree  of 
this  University  can  select  their  special  subject.  They 
must  show  that  they  have  taken  the  degrees  M.B.,  B.S. 
not  less  than  two  years  previously,  and  that  subsequently 
to  taking  those  degrees  they  have  had  (1)  six  months' 
practical  instruction  in  an  approved  laboratory ;  (2)  six 
months'  practical  instruction  from  a  medical  officer  of 
health,  of  which  three  must  not  coincide  with  the 
laboratory  work,  and  three  months'  practice  at  a  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases.  The  interval  between  passing  the 
M.B.,  B.S.  and  proceeding  to  the  M.D.  State  Medicine  may 
be  reduced  to  one  year,  subject  to  conditions  corresponding 
to  those  affecting  Branches  1,  2,  5,  and  a.  The  examination 
will  eonbist  of  two  papers  in  State  Medicine  (including 
Hygiene  and  Forensic  Medicine),  one  paper  in  Medicine, 
an  essay  to  be  written  on  one  of  two  subjects  of  State 
Medicine,  and  a  practical  examination  extending  over  two 
days,  one  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and 
the  other  to  practical  examination  in,  and  reporting  on, 
subjects  which  fall  within  the  outdoor  duties  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health  ;  a  viva  voce  is  also  possible. 

University  of  Durham.— Both  a  diploma  in  Public 
Health  and  two  degrees  in  the  same  subject  (Bachelor  of 
Hygiene,  B.Hy.,  and  Doctor  of  Hygiene,  D.Hy.).  The  con- 
ditions applying  to  candidates  of  the  diploma  and  for  the 
B.Hy.  are  practically  identical,  except  that  the  degree 
candidate  must  be  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  a  recognized 
university  and  have  performed  his  three  months'  work  at 
comparative  pathology  and  bacteriology  and  his  three 
months'  work  at  chemistry  at  Xeweastleon-Tyne.  The 
fee  for  each  p3rt  of  the  examination  is  5  guineas.  A  B.Hy. 
who  wishes  to  proceed  to  the  doctorsdiip  must  have  been 
in  practice  as  a  medical  officer  of  health  for  two  years 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  acquirement  of  the  former, 
and  submit  a  thesis  on  some  subject  on  hygiene  for 
approval. 

Victoria  University  of  Manchester. — Both  a  degree 
and  diploma  are  granted  by  this  University,  the  former 
being  known  as  the  B.Sc.  in  Public  Health.  The  diploma 
Is  open  to  all  candidates  possessing  a  registrable  qualifi- 
cation in  Medicine,  the  fee  being  5  guineas  for  each  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  Examination.  They  can  obtain  their 
instruction  in  the  public  heal'h  laboratories  of  the 
University.  Candidates  for  the  B.Sc.  must  be  graduates 
in  Medicine  of  Manchester,  or  some  other  University 
recognized  for  the  purpose.  Thev  must  have  studied 
certain  approved  subjects  in  the  University  for  not  less 
than  two  jears  after  graduation,  and  devote  a  third 
year  to  work  in  two  of  its  f  eientinc  departments.  They 
also  have  to  pass  the  D.P.H.  examination,  attaining  a 
special  standaid  In  it. 

University  of  Birmingham— A  diploma  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  University  by  all  persons  registered  under 
the  Medical  Act,  the  fees  behog  £2  fcr  eich  part  of  the 
examination,  and  £6  for  the  diploma.    They  must,  how- 
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ever,  unless  old  student3  of  3111111132118111,  receive  their 
Instruction  in  the  necessary  subjects  at  the  hands  of  the 
University  itself.  Candidates  for  the  B.Sc.  in  public 
health  must  be  graduates  in  rnediein?  of  the  University, 
must  attend  a  course  of  geology  and  pass  an  examination 
of  a  higher  standard  than  that  for  the  University's 
diploma. 

University  of  Leeds.— A  diploma  is  given  by  this 
University,  and  special  courses  of  instruction  are  provided, 
which  are  available  for  candidates  for  any  diploma  in  State 
Medicine.  The  fees  for  such  instruction  are  10  guineas 
for  the  practical  work  in  sanitation  under  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  city;  6  guineas  for  the  laboratory 
course,  and  to  those  who  have  not  before  been  students 
of  the  University,  a  fee  of  1  guinea  for  registration. 

University  of  Edinburgh  — Tivo  degrees  in  Science  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Health—  B.Sc.  and  D  Sc— are 
here  given.  Candidates  must  be  graduates  in  medicine  of 
this  or  some  other  university.  Those  proceeding  to  the 
higher  degree  must  have  held  the  B.Sc.  in  the  same 
subject  for  at  least  five  years,  and  submit  an  approved 
thesis,  and  must  pass  an  eNamination.  The  fee  for  the 
B>c.  examination  is  £3  3s.  for  each  part.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  March  and  July.  Six  months  must 
elapse  between  the  first  part  and  the  second. 

University  of  Aberdeen. — A  diploma  is  granted  by 
this  University  to  graduates  in  Medicine,  the  regulations 
entailing  six  months'  attendance  at  an  infectious  hospital 
containing  not  less  than  50  beds,  and  special  instruction 
in  the  drawing  and  interpretation  of  plans.  Those  who 
are  graduates  of  some  other  university  than  Aberdeen 
must  attend  some  of  the  courses  on  the  subject  of  Public 
Health  provided  by  the  University.  The  fee  for  each  oi 
the  two  parts  of  the  examination  is  6  guineas. 

University  of  St.  Andrews— A  diploma  is  granted 
by  this  University  to  its  own  medical  graduates  and  those 
of  other  Universities.  There  are  two  examinations,  the 
fee  for  each  being  5  guineas. 

University  of  Glasgow.— Two  degrees  in  science,  as 
applied  to  State  Medicine,  are  granted  by  the  Faculty  of 
S:ienceof  this  University— the  B.Sc.  Public  Health  and 
the  D.Se.  Public  Health.  Candidates  must  be  graduates 
in  medicine,  and.  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  must 
matriculate  at  Glasgow  for  the  year  in  which  they  appear 
for  examination.  They  have  to  follow  certain  courses  of 
study,  some  of  which  must  necessarily  be  taken  out  in  the 
public  health  laboratory  of  Glasgow  University.  A  can- 
didate for  the  D.Sc.  Public  Health  must  have  held  the 
B .Sc.  Public  Health. 

Conjoint  Board  in  Scotland.  —  This  bodv  examines 
candidates  for  a  diploma  in  Public  Health,  granted  by  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow 
conjointly.  The  examination  takes  place  in  Glasgow  or 
Edinburgh,  and  is  held  twice  a  year,  in  October  and  May. 
The  fee  for  each  of  its  two  parts  is  £6  6s.  It  is  open  to  all 
candidates  holding  a  registrable  qualification.  Applica- 
tions for  examination  in  Edinburgh  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
James  Robertson,  54,  Gaorge  Square,  Edinburgh  ;  and  in 
Glasgow  to  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  242,  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Glasgow,  not  later  than  fourteen  days 
before  the  examination  day.  The  regulations  and  synopses 
of  subjects  may  be  had  on  application  to  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  or  may  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  of  the.  Royal  Collides,  Edinburah,  issued  bv  the 
Secretary,  K.  N.  Ramsay,  Solicitor,  27,  Forrest  Road, 
Eiinburgh. 

University  01  Dublin.— Candidates  for  the  diploma  in 
Public  Health  of  this  University  must  be  graduates  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  of  Dublin.  Oxford,  or  Cambridge: 
Examinations  are  hold  In  'December,  March,  and  June,  a 
full  syllabus  concerning  them  being  obtainable  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  School  cf  Physfc,  Dublin. 

Royal  Un: \  tism  r\  01  I  ma  \m. —A  diploma  in  Public 
Health  is  granted  to  those  who  have  graduated  in  its 
Medical  Faculty  mot  leSB  than  twelve  moto'the  previously. 
The  fee  is  £2.  a  farther  sum  of  £3  being  payable  on  tlie 
granting  of  thediploma.  Applications  for  admission  to 
this  examination  must  be  m  We  on  a  printed  form,  which 
can  b»  obtained  from  the  SeOTi  0!  the  University. 

Conjoint    Boahd    IN    [beiahd.-    TtiiB    body    holds    an 
examination    on    behalf    of    the   two  Royal  Collets  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  together  grant  a  1 
in  State  Medicine.    The  fea  for  examination  Is  £10  10s. 


a  special  examination  bein?  obtainable  for  an  extra 
fee  of  £15  15s.  Information  respecting  the  examination 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Management  under  the  Conjoint  Scheme,  6,  Kildare  Street, 
Dublin.  Candidates  have  to  supply  a  testimonial  as  to 
character  from  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Royal  Colleges  in 
Dublin,  London,  or  Edinburgh. 
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THE   EOYAL  NAVY  AND   ARMY   AND   THE 
INDIAN  MEDICAL   SERVICES. 

General  Regulations. 
The  following  are  the  general  rules  governing  admission 
to  these  services  : 

All  candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28 
years,  must  possess  registrable  qualifications  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
must  be  adjudged  by  the  Medical  Board  appointed  for  the 
purpose  to  be  physically  fit  for  service,  must  submit  to  an 
examination  by  a  Medical  Board  into  their  physical  fitness 
before  being  admitted  to  the  entrance  examination.  This 
examination  takes  place  before  permission  is  accorded  to 
competitors  at  the  entrance  examinations.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  candidate's  power  of  vision.  A  mode- 
rate degree  of  myopia  is  not  considered  a  disqualification, 
provided  that  it  can  be  corrected  by  glasses  during  opera- 
tions, and  that  no  organic  disease  of  the  eye  exists. 

Testimony  has  also  to  be  furnished,  or  is  sought  by  the 
authority  concerned,  with  regard  to  the  candidate's  moral 
and  general  character,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  each 
service  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  permission  to  compete 
to  any  candidate. 

As  the  prospect  of  a  medical  officer  in  one  of  these 
services  attaining  to  the  highest  administrative  grades 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  regulations  with  regard 
to  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age  of  55,  if  below  a 
certain  grade  at  that  age,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
entering  the  service  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

The  attractions  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  have  of  late  years  been 
materially  increased  owing  to  the  introduction  of  reforms 
advocated  by  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  improvements  in  pay,  both  services  now  offer  con- 
siderable scope  for  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  special 
ability  in  some  one  or  other  branch  of  medicine  or 
surgery.  The  fact,  too,  that  both  from  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  it  is  possible  for  an 
officer  to  retire  with  a  gratuity  oi  £1,000  while  still  under 
30  is  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  who  initially 
have  npt  sufficient  capital  with  which  to  establish  them- 
selves in  practice. 


THE  ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The    regulations  for    admission   of    candidates   to   this 
Service,  beyond  those   indicated   in  the  foregoing  para* 
graph,  require  the  production  of  proof  that  the  candidate  is 
of  pure  European  descent,  the  son  either  of  natural-born 
British  subjects  or  of  parents  naturalized  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  filling-in  by  the  candidate  of  certain 
declaration  fonns  as  to  his  health,  previous  appointments, 
and  readiness  to   serve;    the  documents  concerned  have 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Director-General,  the  Medical 
the  Admiralty,  18,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
B.W„  and  if  approved  the  candidate  is  permitted  to  com- 
a  vacancy. 
The  examination  is  in  two  parts,  (a)  compulsory  sub- 
jects, (A)  voluntary  subjects;  the  admission  of  candidateBj 
1   :  the  number  of  marks  gained 

in  the  former.  The  position  of  a  successful  candidate  on 
the  list  is  determined  by  the  number  of  marks  gained  in 
the  voluntary  subjects  plus  those  in  the  compulsory  sub- 
but  no  marks  less  than  one-third  of  the  fob. I 
obtainable  in  each  voluntary  sub j eel  ar  allowed  to  count. 
The  compulsory  subjects  are  (I)  Medicine  (including 
Materia  Med  ica).  Therapeutics  and  General  Hygiene,  (2j 
Surgery    and     Surgical     Anatomy    (including    Opei 

■'■),  1.200  marks  being  all  '■'  ■■■!  to  each  division. 
The  voluntary  subjects  are  (a)  French  and  German.  (A) 
Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Geology  and 
Physical    Geography  combined.     Only  two  subjects  in 
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livision  (A)  can  be  taken,  the  total  obtainable  marks  in 
ach  division  being  600.  Schedules  showing  the  exact 
cope  of  the  examination  in  each  subject  can  be 
btained. 

The  Admiralty  also  has  power  to  admit  annually  without 
ompetition: 

(a)  Two  candidates,  proposed  by  the  governing  bodies 
f  Schools  of  Medicine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  have 
atisfactorily  filled  the  office  of  house-surgeon  in  a  large 
ivil  hospital  for  at  least  six  months. 

(A)  Six  candidates  specially  recommended  by  the 
;overning  bodies  of  certain  Colonial  universities. 

In  either  case  the  candidates  have  to  pass  an  examina- 
ion  as  to  physical  soundness. 

The  candidates  successful  at  the  competitions  receive 
ommissions  as  Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Navy  forthwith, 
nd  then  undergo  a  course  of  practical  instruction  at 
laslar  in  Naval  Hygiene,  Bacteriology,  Tropical  Diseases. 
>Taval  Surgery,  and  Radiography.  On  the  conclusion  of 
his  course  they  pass  another  examination ;  the  marks 
;ained  at  this  are  added  to  those  gained  at  the  Entrance 
ixairination,  and  the  two  together  determine  each  can- 
lidate's  seniority  in  the  new  batch  of  surgeons.  Those 
idmitted  without  competition  take  seniority  next  after 
he  last  surgeon  who  entered  by  competition. 

Promotion. 

In  the  ordinary  course  an  officer  reaches  the  rank  of 
staff  Surgeon  in  eight  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
ommission,  but  before  promotion  he  must  pass  the 
Qualifying  Examination.  Karlier  promotion  may  be  given 
n  acknowledgement  of  distinguished  service  or  con- 
picuous  professional  merit.  Earlier  promotion  may  also 
>e  granted  to  surgeons  who,  before  joining  the  service, 
lave  held  a  resident  appointment  in  a  civil  hospital  of 
lot  less  than  100  beds.  It  is  customary  to  allow  those 
rho,  when  candidates  for  the  Navy,  hold  or  are  about  to 
lold  such  posts,  to  complete  their  service  in  them,  pro- 
dded it  does  not  exceed  twelve  months,  and  such  time 
eekons  as  service  in  the  Navy  though  the  individual  does 
lot  receive  pay  from  Naval  funds. 

A  Staff  Surgeon  in  the  ordinary  course  is  promoted  to 
he  rank  of  i'leet  Surgeon  eight  years  after  the  date  of 
lis  attainment  of  the  lower  rank.  Promotion  to  the 
ligher  rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals 
md  Fleets  is  by  selection  from  among  the  Fleet  Surgeons. 
rly  an  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets  is 
lelected  from  among  those  Deputy  Inspectors-General 
vho  have  three  years'  full-pay  service  in  that  rank  to 
heir  credit.  Special  promotion  from  the  rank  of  Staff 
inrgeon  to  Fleet  Surgeon  may  be  granted  exceptionally 
or  distinguished  service  or  conspicuous  professional 
nerit. 

Pay,  Full  Pay.  and  Allowances. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  full  pay  and  allowances 
n  the  different  ranks : 

Sunrr-cm :  £  s\  d.  £    s.  d. 

iid  entry            0  14  0    £:5  11  0 

er4  years'  iull-pay  serrko      ...       ...  0  17  0    310    5  0 

zeon: 

On  promotion             1    0  o    ;fS    0  0 

Aiu-r  4  year=  iuU-pay  service  in  rank...  14  0    438    0  0 

geon  : 

On  promotion 17  0    "-1  15  0 

After  4  years'  full-par  service  in  rac-k  ..  Ill  C    54710  0 

..                                1  13  0    612    5  0 

1  16  0     657    0  0 

Inspector-General         2    2  0    766  10  0 

Inspector-General  ...       _       —        1.3C0    0  0 

(Consolidated ) 

Oih:r  Allowances; 

The  Inspectors-General  at  Haslar,  Chatham,  and 
Plymouth  Hospitals  are  granted  an  allowance  of  10s. 
»  day  as  charge  pay.  Deputy  inspector-general-, 
surgeons,  and  staff  surgeons  in  charge  of  certain  hospitals 
receive  charge  pay  of  7s.  6d.,  5?.,  and  2s.  6d.  a  day 
respectively.  The  senior  medical  officer — fleet  or  stall 
surgeon — of  ships  bearing  the  flags  of  flag  officers  com- 
'  itions  and  the  Channel  and  Atlantic 
Beets  receive  an  allowance  of  5s.  a  day.  An  allowance 
of  2s.  6d.  a  day  may  be  granted  to  the  senior  medical 
officer  of  ships  beating  the  flag  of  flag  officers  not 
commanding  stations  or  fleets  and  to  ships  flying 
the    broad    pennant    of    <  .     Medical    officers 

conducting  the  course  of  instruction  at  Haslar  Hospital 
are  entitled  to  receive  the  following  allowances  :  "The 
two  senior  officers  employed    upon    this    duty  £150  a 


year  each;  the  junior  officer  assisting,  £50  a  year;  the 
junior  officer  instructing  the  sick- berth  stiff,  £50  a  year  ; 
the  officer  instructing  the  sick- berth  staff  at  Plymouth, 
£50  a  year.  The  following  charge  allowances  may  be 
granted  to  medical  officers  in  charge  of  hospital  ships  : 
If  above  the  rank  of  fleet  surgeons,  5s.  a  day ;  if  of  the 
rank  of  fleet  surgeon  or  junior,  3s.  6d.  a  day.  The  fleet 
and  staff  surgeons  serving  at  the  Admiralty  and  at  the 
Marine  Rendezvous  are  granted  hospital  allowance  of 
£53  a  year  in  addition  to  the  usual  lodging  money. 
Hospital  allowances  for  naval  medical  officers  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  lieu  of  provisions  for  themselves  and  servants, 
and  for  fuel  and  lights,  are  as  follows  :  Deputy  inspector- 
generals,  at  home,  £67;  abroad,  £112;  fleet  or  staff  sur- 
geons, at  home,  £53;  abroad,  £112;  surgeons  at  home. 
£39;  abroad,  £108.  Medical  officers  employed  elsew  hi  i 
than  at  a  hospital,  and  not  victualled  in  kind,  receive  an 
allowance  of  Is.  6d.  a  day  in  lieu  of  above. 

Half  Pay. 

Surgeons  under  2  years'  full-pay  service  receive  when  on 
half  pay  6a.  per  diem :  after  2  years'  full-pay  service,  7s. 
per  diem ;  after  4  years,  8s. ;  after  6  years,  9s. ;  after 
8  years,  or  on  promotion  to  staff  surgeons,  after  1Z  years. 
12s. ;  after  14  years.  13s. ;  aiter  16  years,  and  on  promotion 
to  fleet  surgeon,  14s.;  after  18  years,  15s. :  after  20  years. 
17s. ;  after  22  years,  18s. ;  and  after  24  years,  20s.  Deputy 
inspector-general  on  promotion,  25s.;  after  2  years' full- 
pay  service  in  rank,  27s. ;  after  4  years,  29s.  Inspector- 
general,  38s. 

nient. 

After  four  years'  full-t  ay  -;f-rviee  a  surgeon  may  retire 
and  join  the  Reserve  of  Naval  Medical  Officers.  On  doing 
so  he  receives  a  gratuity  of  £500.  retains  his  rank  and 
uniform,  and  if  he  agrees  to  remain  in  the  Reserve  for 
four  years,  receives  a  retaining  fee  of  £25  per  annum.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  lie  can  re  engage  for  a  further  four 
years  on  the  same  terms,  but  after  that  he  is  retired  alto- 
gether. 'While  in  the  I :  -  a  »e  \se  is  liable  to  be  called  up 
for  service  in  times  of  war  or  emergency,  and  then  receives 
the  ordinary  pay  and  allowances  of  his  rank.  He  may 
also  in  the  first  instance  enter  the  Reserve  with  power  to 
resign  on  six  months'  n:  :::••,  but  in  this  case  he  receives 
no  retaining  fee. 

Voluntary  retirement  is  also  permitted,  if  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  approve,  to  officers  after  t  ight.  twelve,  and 
sixteen  years'  full-pay  service,  the  retiring  officer  receiving 
a  gratuity.  An  officer  oi  twenty  years'  service  may  simi- 
larly retire,  and  then  receives  either  a  gratuity  or  retired 
pay.  as  he  selects.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  do  not  invariably  consent  forthwith 
to  these  voluntary  retirements,  and  that  loss  of  full-pay 
service,  from  sickness  or  inability  to  obtain  service  from 
no  default  of  the  officer,  may  delay  the  completion  of  the 
periods  of  full-pay  service  mentioned. 

Retirement  is  compulsory  in  the  case  of  ordinary  officers 
at  55,  or  at  any  age.  if  the  officer  has  not  been  on  full- pay 
sendee  for  three  years ;  and  in  the  ease  of  Inspectors  and 
Deputy  Inspectors-General  at  the  age  of  60,  with  the  same 
qualification.  In  the  case  of  an  Inspector- General,  retire- 
ment under  the  age  clause  may  be  deferred  by  the 
Admiralty,  if  it  pleases*  v..itil  the  aj_e  of  62. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  paid  on  retirement : 


Bank. 


Daily. 


Yearly. 


Surgeon.  SUE  Surgeon,  and  Fleet 
Surgeon : 
Alter   4  years  '0    0    0  — 

8         ..  .,  i.oeo  o  o        - 

V.  „  ..  ,  1,500    0    0 

....  0  - 

Fleet  Suraeou  : 

— 
- 

•■        • 

■  ■■1 — 

:  :■'-     — 

•To  o;j-ai-j  this  rate;:. 

KteetSuvceod 

f  OroncojHp  -  -°- 

Ac  offider  who  reiir  .:■;' service  on 

account  of  disability  '    i  '■   and  attributable  to  tie 

service  receives  the  half-cay  of  his  rau^  or  with  the  oonsent  of 

their  Lordship  a  gratuity  on  the  scales  p  :'      ten,  but 
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sneh  an  officer  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  special  com- 
pensation for  the  disability  in  addition  to  the  gratuity  as 
above,  unless  he  has  rtceived  a  wound  in  action  or  has  been 
iojured  In  duly,  when  extra  gratuity  or  pension  may  be 
awarded. 

An  officer  retired  with  less  than  twenty  years'  service  on 
account  of  disability,  contracted  in  but  cot  attributable  to 
the  service,  receive : 

(a)  If  he  ha?  over  eight  years'  full-pay  service,  either 
a  gratuity  on  the  seals  given  in  paragraph  above,  or 
half-pay,  according  as  their  Lordships  thick  lit. 

(b)  It  he  has  less  than  eight  years'  full-pay  service, 
such  gratuiiv  as  their  Lordships  think  tit,  not  exceeding 
the  rate  of  £125  for  each  year  of  full-pay  service. 

Under  circumstances  other  than  those  specified,  and 
other  than  misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  etc.,  an  officer 
retired  with  less  than  twenty  years'  service  will  not  be 
allowed  half-pay  or  retiied  pay,  but  will  receive  a  gratuity 
on  the  scale  laid  down  above,  if  he  has  tight  years' fall- 
pay  service;  should  his  full- pay  service  not  amount  to 
eight  years,  a  gratuity  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  power  vested  in  their  Lordships  of  granting  reduced 
rates  of  half-pay  and  retired  pay  in  cases  of  misconduct  is 
extended  to  the  award  of  gratuities  on  retirement,  and  the 
gratuity  awarded  will  be  reduced  to  such  an  amount  as  is 
thought  tit. 

An  officer  retiring  after  twenty  years'  full-pay  service  is 
eligible,  if  recommended  by  the  Medical  Director-General 
tor  distinguished  or  meritorious  service,  to  receive  a  step 
of  honorary  rank,  such  step  bcing  awarded  at  their  Lord- 
ships' discretion,  and  not  conferring  any  claim  to  increase 
of  retired  pay  or  of  widow's  pension. 

All  retired  officers  are  liable,  till  the  age  of  55,  to  serve 
in  time  of  declared  national  emergency,  in  a  rank  not 
lower  than  that  held  on  retirement,  even  if  only  honorary 
rank. 

This  liability  does  not  exist  in  cases  of  withdrawal  on 
the  conditions  pieviously  specified  under  voluntary 
retirement. 

Retired  officers  receive  special  consideration  as  regards 
apDOintments  on  shore  connected  with  the  Admiralty. 

If  an  officer  retires  or  wbhdraws  on  a  gratuity,  his 
widow  and  children  lose  the  claim  to  a  pension  or 
compassiona'e  allowance  which  they  would  otherwise 
possess. 

Once  in  eight  years  every  mediesi  officer  is  required  to 
undergo  a  post-graduate  course  of  three  months'  duration 
at  a  metropolitan  hospital.  During  this  period  he  is 
borne  on  the  ship's  books  on  lull  pay.  and  is  granted 
lodging  and  provision  allowance  and  (ravelling  expenses, 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £25  for  the  expenses  of  the 
course,  such  snm  being  paid  against  vouchers  produced. 
The  medical  officer  is  required  to  produce  at  the  end  of 
the  course  a  certificate  of  attendance  to  the  following  : 
I.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  of  the  Hospital. 
II.  A  coarse  of  Operative  Surgery  on  the  Dead  Body. 

II T.  A  course  of  Bacterioloey. 

IV.  A  course;  of  Ophthalmic  Surg-ry,  particular  atten- 
tion  being  paid    to  the   Diagnosis   of    Enors  of 
Refraction. 
V.  A  practical  course  of  Skiagraphy. 

Finally,  it  should  he  noted  that  regulations  have  been 
drawn  up  whereby  in  cases  of  need  medical  men  can  be 
engaged  for  temporary  service. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
A  candidate  qualified  as  stated  in  the  paragraph  on 
page  f03  mus'  fill  up  a  form  of  application  and  declara- 
tion, which  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director- 
general,  Army  Medical  Service,  War  Office,  London,  S.W., 
and  submit  it  to  the  Director  General  in  sufficient  time  to 
pvrmit  of  reference  to  the  medical  school  in  which  the 
candidate  completed  his  course  as  a  medical  student. 

The  Dean,  or  other  responsible  authority,  of  such 
school  will  be  requested  by  the  Director-Geneial  to  render 
si  confidential  report  as  to  his  character,  conduct,  pro- 
fessional ability,  arid  fitness  to  hold  a  commission  in 
the  (jrps,  and  to  this  report  special  Importance  will 
be  attached.  After  the  form  of  application  and  the 
confidential  report  above  alluded  to  have  been  received, 
the  Director-General  will  decide  if  the  candidate  may 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps.  K  approved,  he  will  then  be 
examined  as  to  his  physical  fitness  by  a  Board  of  Medical 


Officers,  in  accordance  with  regulations  which  can  also  be 
obtained  from  the  Director-General.  The  entrance 
examinations  are  held  twice  in  ihe  year,  usually  in 
January  and  July.  The  Secretary  of  State  reserves  the 
right  of  rejectingany  candidate  who  may  show  a  deficiency 
in  his  general  education. 

An  eutrjnee  fee  of  £1  Is  required  from  each  candidate 
admitted  to  tbe  examination,  and  Is  payable  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  physical  examination,  if  pronouDCfd  fit. 

A  candidate  Fueeessful  at  the  entrarjee  examination  is 
at  once  appointed  a  lieutenant  on  probation,  and  then 
required  to  pass  through  Buch  courses  cf  instruction  aa 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  decide,  and,  after  passiDg  the 
examinations  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  satisfying  the 
Director-General  that  be  possesses  the  necessary  skill, 
knowledge,  and  character  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  will  be  confirmed.  The  commission  given  Jhim 
bea^s  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  lieutenant  on 
probation. 

Entrance  Examinations. 

All  the  competitors  are  examined  by  the  Examining 
Beard  in  medicine  and  surgery;  the  tests  in  these  subjects 
will  be  of  a  clinical  and  practical  character,  partly 
written  and  partly  cral,  and  marks  being  allotted  under 
the  following  scheme : 


Medicine  (written). 

A.  Eiamitation  and  report  upon  a  medical 

case  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital     

B.  Commentary  upon  a  c.nse  in  medicine 

(Tnree  hours  allowed  for  Aand  iitogether.) 

Medicine  (oral). 

A.  Clinical  cases  ;  clinical  pathology 

B.  Morbid  anatomy  and  morbid  histology     ... 

(One-quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  for  each 
table.) 

Surgery  (written). 

A.  Examination  and  report  upon  a  surgical 

case  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital    

B.  Commentary  upon  a  case  in  surgery 

( Three  hours  allowed  for  A  and  B  together. ) 

Surgei  y  (oral). 

A.  Clinical  cases,   including  diseases  of  the 

eve;     surgical     instruments    and    ap- 
pliances  

(One-quarter  of  an  hour  allowed  for 
this  table.) 

B.  Operative  surgery  and  surgical  anatomy  ... 


Maximum 
Marks. 


1'5 
100 


100 
75 


100 
125 


1C0 


Total  marks 800 

The  reports  Indicated  on  patients  must  include,  besides 
the  details  ordinarily  included  in  case-taking,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  features  oi  the  case  as  a  whole,  a  pro- 
gnosis, and  a  plan  of  treatment.  Tbe  commentary  on  the 
reports  on  cases  submitted  to  the  candidate  must,  discuss 
in  detail  all  the  ir  various  points. 

The  examinations  are  held  in  London,  and  occupy 
about  four  days. 

Having  gained  a  place  at  this  entrance  examination, 
1he  successful  candidates  proceed  to  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College  for  instruction  in  recruiting  duties,  at  thi 
termination  of  which  they  will  join  Ihe  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  School  of  Instruction  at  Aldershot  for  a  two 
months' course  in  the  technical  duties  of  the  coips.  and 
at  the  end  of  the  course  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects 
taught.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  at 
this  examination  are  100. 

Oh  completion  of  the  above  course  the  lieutenants  on 
probation  rejoin  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College  to 
undergo  two  months'  instruction  in  Hygiene,  Pathology, 
Tropical  Medicine,  Military  Surgery,  and  Military  Medical 
Administration,  after  which  they  will  be  examined  In 
these  subjects.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  obtain- 
able at  this  examination  will  be  TOO. 

Promotion. 

An  cfiicer  finally  accepted  is  eligible  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  after  three  and  a  half  years' service, 
and  to  that  of  Major  after  twelve  years'  service,  in  both 
cases  a  Promotion  Examination  having  to  be  passcii 
Promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  may  be  accelerated  by 
obtaining  special  distinction  at  the  Qualifying  Exami- 
nation for  that  rank.  Above  the  rank  of  Major  promotior 
Is  by  selection,  Majors  who  desire  promotion  to  the  rani 
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t  Lieutenant-Colonel  having  to  pass  another  Qualifying 
xaniination.  Lieutenants  and  Captains  who  fail  to  pass 
leir  Promotion  Examinations  within  the  allotted  period 
re  placed  on  a  special  list,  with  pay  equal  to  half-pay 
ntil  the  date  of  the  next  Promotion  Examination  ;  under 
srtain  circumstances  eventual  failure  to  pass  the  exami- 
ation  may  entail  retirement  from  the  service.  Special 
romotioES  are  made  for  meritorious  or  distinguished 
?rvice,  distinction  in  original  investigation  or  research 
Dming  within  these  terms. 

Examinations  for  Promotion. 
Lieutenants  be/ore  Promotion  to  Captain. 

This  examination  may  be  taken  at  any  time  after  rcom- 
leting  18  months'  service,  and  will  be  held  in  the  military 
istrict  in  which  the  officer  is  serving.    The  subjects  are : 

(1)  Regimental  duties.  i2t  Drill.  (3)  Military  law.  (40 
luties  and  accounts  connected  with  military  hospitals  and 
heir  supplies.     (01  ether  duties  of  executive  medical  officers. 

Captains  before  Fromotion  to  Major. 

This  examination,  which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
fter  completing  five  years'  service,  is  held  in  London  on 
he  termination  of  a  period  of  special  study.  It  consists 
f  written  papers,  essays,  oral  and  practical  examinations 
n: 

(1)  Medicine,  including  specific  fevers.  (2)  Surgery,  including 
kiagraphy.  (3)Hygiene.  (4)  Baeterio'ogy  and  tropical  diseases. 
5)  One  special  subject  from  the  subjoined  list,  to  which  addi- 
ions  may  from  time  to  time  be  made :  (a)  Bacteriology,  in- 
luding  the  preparation  of  antitoxins :  (6)  Dental  surgery ; 
c)  Dermatology,  including  venereal  diseases :  (d)  Otology, 
Deluding  Iaryngolosy  and  rhlnology ;  (e)  Midwifery  and 
:ynaecology  ;  "  ( / 1  Operative  surgery,  advanced:  (g)  Oph- 
nalmology  :  (/()  l'sycnclogical  medicine  ;  (i)  State  Medicine. 

Majors  before  Promotion  to  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

This  examication,  which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
ifter  three  yeais  in  the  rank  of  major,  is  held  in  the 
nilitary  districts  in  which  the  officer  is  serving  at  times 
iuly  notified.     The  subjects  are  : 

(1)  Military  law.  (C'Army  medical  organization  in  peace 
md  war.  (3)  Sanitation  of  towns,  camps,  transports,  aud  all 
places  likely  to  be  occupied  by  troops  in  peace  or  war  ; 
ipidemiology  and  management  of  epidemics.  (4)  (a)  Medical 
aistory  of  the  more  important  campaigns,  and  the  lessens  to  be 
earnt  therefrom:  (b)  a  knowledge  of  the  Army  Medical 
Services  of  the  more  important  Powers;  (e)  the  "laws  and 
customs  of  war  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Pay,  Additional  Tat,  and  Charge|Pay. 
The    following   are  the  rates  of  pay,  additional  pay, 
charge  pay,  and  extra  duty  pay  : 

Ordinary  Pay. 


Inclusive  of  all 

Allowances  except 

Field  and  Travel- 

ling Allowances. 

Arjiv  Medic  u  sehvice. 

Yearly. 

.1 '  Head  Quarter*. 

£ 

Dirertor-neneral  ... 

2.000 

Deputy  Director-General     ... 

1.600 

Assistant  Director-General... 

ScO 

Deputy  Assistant  Director-General   ... 

750 

Exclusive  of 

Allowances. 

At  Otfier  Stations. 

Surseon-Geceral 
Colonel  ... 

Lieutenant-Colonel  '.'.'.  '.'. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  promoted  to  the  rank,  on 

or    alter   January   9th,    1907,    after   3  years 

Major     ... 
After  3  years'  service  as  such  ...  '.'. 

Captain... 

&tor  'i  years  t>\a-  full-pay  oarr-tia   , 
After  10  years'  total  full-pay  service 
Lieutenant  on  probation  and  Lieutenant 
Acijuunt  of    the   Royal    Anav  Medical  Corps 
(Volunteers) 


0  14    0 
The  pay  of  his  rank."! 


_  Additional  Pay. 

Officer  not  serving  on  the  head  quarters  staff 

appointed    a    member    of    the    Advisorv 

■Board    ... 


Officer  under  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  holding  an  appointment  as 
specialist      


£150  a  year. 

Daily. 

s.    d. 


'26 


Charge  Pay. 
(a)  Officer  In  charge  of  a  general  or  other  hospital ;  or  ol 
a  division  of  a  general  hospital : 

Daily. 

s.    d. 

If  in  charge  of  at  lea3t    50  beds 2    6 

100    „      5    0 

200    „      7    6 

M  300    ,,      10    0 

(b)  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Royal  Arsenal,  not 

exceeding     ••■  10    0 

(c)  Officer  in  command  of  the  de'pol,  Royal 

Army  Medical  Corps  5    0 

The  senior  officer  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  with  an  army 
In  the  field— 

A  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  tee  charge. 
(0?)  The  officer,  if  under  the  substantive 
rank  of  colonel,  holding  the  appoint- 
ment of  senior  medical  officer  in  a 
command  abroad,  or  of  an  adminis- 
trative medical  officer,  if  the  number 
of  soldiers  is  1,500  or  upwards 5    0 

Household  Troops. 
The  rates  of  pay  of  medical  officers~of  the  Household 
Troops  are  as  follows: 

£  s.  d. 
Brigade-surgeon-lieutenant-colonel  ...  1  15  0 
Surgeon-litutenaat-colonel 1  10    0 


Surgeon-major 

After  3  > ears'  service  as  such 


13    6 
16    0 


E.rtra-Di'ty  Pay. 
An  officer  oi  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  appointed 
to  act  as  adjutant  or  quartermaster  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  (Militia)  during  preliminary  drill  or  train- 
ing, shall  receive  extra- duty  pay  at  the  following  daily 

rates : 

s.  6. 

Acting  Adjutant         2    6 

Acting  Quartermaster  2    0 

Retirement. 

On  the  completion  oi  three  years'  service,  but  not  more 
than  six,  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  may 
be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  become  an  Army 
Reserve  officer  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  while  so 
serving  he  will  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  £25  a  year. 

"With  the  sanction  of  the  Army  Council  such  officer  msy 
be  allowed  to  return  to  the  active  list,  and  if  the  period 
he  has  been  in  the  Reserve  of  Officers  amounts  to  at  least 
one  year,  and  not  more  than  three  years,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  reckon  one-third  of  such  period  towards 
promotion,  gratuity,  and  pension. 

The  ordinary  rules  as  to  retirement  are  as  follows  : 

Any  officer  may  be  retired  after  thirty  years'  service. 
Retirement  is  also  compulsory  on  the  ground  of  age,  in  the 
case  cf  surgeon-generals  at  60,  of  colonels  at  57,  and 
officers  below  that  rank  at  55  :  the  director  general  retires 
on  completion  of  his  term  of  office  in  that  appointment. 
A  major  is  retired  on  completion  of  twenty- five  years' 
service  if  he  has  been  superseded  for  promotion,  or  if, 
after  twenty  years'  service,  he  has  failed  to  qualify  for 
promotion.  An  officer  placed  on  the  half-pay  list  on 
account  oi  medical  unfitness  is,  if  not  previously  retired 
from  the  army  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  on  which  he  was  placed  on  the  half-pay  list,  or  if 
reported  by  the  regulated  medical  authority  to  be  per- 
manently unfit  for  duty,  on  the  officer's  application,  at 
Euch  earlier  date  as  may  be  decided  by  the  Army  Council. 

An  officer,  whether  on  full  or  half  pay,  who,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  regulated  medical  authority,  has  been 
pronounced  ir. sane,  must  be  retired  from  the  army,  with 
the  retired  pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  if  reported 
by  the  regulated  medical  authority  to  be  permanently 
unfit  ior  duty  It  his  disability  was  not  caused  by 
military  service,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  permanent 
retired  pay  by  length  of  service,  he  will  receive  temporary 
retired  pay  equivalent  to  the  half  pay,  and  temporary 
retired  pay,  if  aDy,  which  he  would  have  received  if  his 
disability  had  been  other  than  insanity. 
Retired  Pay. 
An  officer  who  retires  after  holding  the  appointment  of 
Director- General  for  three  years,  and  with  thirty  years 
sendee  to  his  credit,  receives  a  pension  of  £1.125  a  year. 
In  other  ranks  the  rates  are  as  follows  : 
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Daily. 
£  s.  d. 
Colonel  promoted  on,  or  after,  January  9th,  1907: 

Under  4  years'  service  as  such,  but  with  30 

years' total  service 1  10    0 

After  4  years'  service  as  such        1  15    0 

If  not  qualified  as  above     the  rate  for 

a  Lieutenant- 
colonel. 


Surgeon-lieutenant-colone!  of  the  Household  Troops  : 

After  20  years' service  

After  25  ,,  

After  30  ,,  


£   s.  d. 

10  0 
12  6 
15    0 

Daily. 
£   s.  d. 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  promoted  on,  or  after,  January 
9th,  1907  : 

After  20  years' service  10    0 

After  25  „  12    6 

After  28  .,  17    6 

Major,  or  Surgeon-Major  of  the  Household  Troops: 

After  20  years'  service  10    0 

Gratuity. 

Major,  or  Captain,  or  Surgeon-Captain  of  Household 
Cavalry: 

After  5  years'  service  in  the  rank  of  captain  ...  1,000 
After  3  years'  service  in  the  rank  of  major  ...  1,800 
After  6  years'  service  in  the  rank  of  major     ...  2,500 

Surgeon  -  Lieutenant-  Colonel  or    Surgeon -Major 
of  the  Household  Troops  : 

After  15  years' service         1,800 

After  18  years' service         2,1560 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  oclcncl  promoted  after  January  9th, 
1907,  or  a  lieutenant-colonel,  an  officer  of  the  Army  Mediea! 
Service,  who,  on  voluntary  retirement,  ha9  served  for  less  than 
three  years  in  the  rank  from  which  he  retires,  shall  be  entitled 
only  to  the  gratuity  or  retired  pay  assigned  to  the  nest  lower 
rank. 


Army  Medical  Reserve. 
Information  as  to  this  Service  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  War  Office,  London.  It  is 
intended  for  ordinary  medical  men  who,  while  still 
engaged  in  private  occupations,  are  prepared  to  qualify 
and  continue  to  keep  themselves  qualified  for  seven  years, 
for  service  in  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  home  or 
abroad,  if  required.  Such  persons  on  appointment  must 
be  under  30  years  of  age,  and  receive  commissions  as 
lieutenants ;  as  such  they  receive  during  their  initial 
training  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps.  Afterwards  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£20  a  year,  in  addition  to  pay  allowances  for  clays  of 
actual  service.  On  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  the 
pay  is  increased  to  £25. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
A  candidate  for  this  service  must  be  a  natural-born  sub- 
ject of  His  Majesty,  of  European  or  East  Indian  descent, 
am!  the  genera)  rulPS  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on 
pige  6C3  apply  to  him  ;  he  must  make  his  application 
for  permission  to  CorApete  for  a  commission  on  a  prescribed 
form.  If  allowed  to  compete,  he  pays  a  fee  of  £1,  and  is 
then  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : 

Marks. 

1.  Medioino,  including  Therapeutics         1,200 

2.  Surgery,  including  Diseases  of  the  Eye            1,200 

3.  Applied  Anatomy  and  Physiology         600 

4.  Pathology  and  liacteriologv          900 

5.  MWwiferyand  I  leases  of' Women  and  Children    ...  600 

6.  Materia  STSdTca,  Pharmacology,  and  Toxicology      ...  600 

The  examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  in  part 
practical,  and  include  operations  on  the  dead  body,  'the 
application  of  surgical  apparatus,  and  the  examination  of 
medical  and  mrgt&l  patient*  at  the  bedside.  As  : 
Pharmacology  and  Toxicology  no  syllabus  is  issue,  the 
questions  put  being  such  a3  to  test  the  candidate's  -.- 
knowledge  of  them. 

No  candidate  is  corJsfclere'd  eligible  who  dors  net  obtain 
at  least  one-third  of  the  marks  obtainable  in,ea 

one-half  of  the  aggi  1  for  all 


Examinations  usually  take  place  in  January  and  July 
each  year.  Copies  of  examination  questions  are  not 
issued,  and  no  candidate  is  permitted  to  compete  more 
than  three  times. 

If  successful  the  candidates  are  granted  about  a  month'3 
leave,  and  then  required  to  attend  two  successive  courses 
of  two  months  each  at  Aldershot  and  at  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College,  Millbank. 

The  course  at  Aldershot  includes  instruction  in  Internal 
Economy,  Indian  Military  Law,  Hospital  Administration, 
Stretcher  and  AmbulaDce  Drill,  Equitation,  Map  Reading. 

The  course  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College  is  in  : 
(1)  Hygiene,  (2)  Military  and  Tropical  Medicine,  (3)  Military 
Surgery,  (4)  Pathology  of  Diseases  and  Injuries  incidental  to 
Military  and  Tropical  Service. 

During  this  period  of  instruction  each  candidate 
receives  an  allowance  of  14s.  per  diem,  with  quarters,  or 
when  quarters  are  not  provided,  with  the  usual  allowances 
of  a  subaltern  in  lieu  thereof,  to  cover  all  costs  of  main- 
tenance ;  he  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  the 
regulation  undress  uniform  and  mess  dress  of  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Should  he  be  granted  sick  leave  before  the  completion  of 
his  course  oi  instruction  and  final  admission  to  the  ser- 
vice he  receives  furlough  pay  at  the  rate  of  10s.  6d.  a  day 
for  the  period  of  his  sick  leave. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  candidates  have  to  pass 
an  examination  in  its  subjects,  and  are  then  confirmed  in 
the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

A  lieutenant  who  within  a  reasonable  period  before 
the  date  at  which  he  would  otherwise  sail  for 
India  furnishes  proof  of  his  election  to  a  resident 
appointment  at  a  recognized  civil  hospital  may  be 
seconded  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the 
date  on  which  he  takes  up  such  appointment,  provided 
that  he  joins  it  within  three  months  of  passing  his  final 
examination,  and  that  he  holds  himself  in  readiness  to 
sail  for  India  within  fourteen  days  of  the  termination  of 
tlfe  appointment.  While  seconded  he  receives  no  pay 
from  Indian  funds,  but  his  service  towards  promotion, 
increase  of  pay,  and  pension  will  reckon  from  the  date 
borne  on  his  commission. 

All  officers  on  appointment  are  placed  on  one  list,  their 
position  on  it  being  determined  by  the  combined  results 
of  the  Preliminary  and  Final  Examinations.  They  are 
liable  for  military  employment  in  any  part  of  India,  but 
with  a  View  to  future  transfers  to  civil  employment  each 
stands  posted  to  one  of  the  following  civil  areas  :  Madras 
and  Burmah :  Bombay  with  Aden  ;  Upper  Provinces 
(United  Provinces,  Punjab  and  Central  Provinces);  Lower 
Provinces  (Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  Assam").  The 
allocation  of  officers  to  these  areas  of  employment  is 
determined  upon  a  consideration  cf  all  the  circumstances, 
including,  as  far  as  possible,  the  candidate's  own  wishes. 
An  officer  transferred  to  civil  employment,  though 
ordinarily  employed  within  the  area  of  his  choice,  remains 
liable  to  employment  elsewhere  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  require  it. 

Officers  on  appointment  are  sent  to  India  by  troopship 
when  possible ;  otherwise,  by  private  steamer  at  the 
public  cost.  Until  they  arrive  in  India,  when  they  begin 
to  receive  the  ordinary  pay  of  their  rank,  they  receive  14s. 
a  day.  If  an  officer,  after  receiving  his  commission,  falls1 
ill,  he  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year  until  the  date  at 
which  he  should  have  sailed,  and  after  that  14s.  a  day. 

Promotion. 

A  lieutenant's  commission  dates  from  the  day  on  which 
the  result  of  the  examination  at  which  he  is  admit! 
announced.     He  may  be  promoted  to  captain  on  eoi 
tion  of  three  years'  full-pay'-  service    from  date  of   first 
commission,  but  afti       0  month*'  ser- 

i  before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain  '.; 
be  required  to  pass  an   examination  in  military  law  and 
medical  organisation.     A  captain  is  promo. 

a  completion   of  twelve  years'  full-pay1  ser 

but  this  promotion  in  accelerated  by  six  months 
case   of  officers  who    fulfil   certain   specified    comic 
A  major  is  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel   on  completion 
of  eight  years'  full-pay1  set  vice  in  the  rank  of  major.     All 
promotions  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  to  that  of 

1  Time  (not   ■■  cceei    rj|        •     vi  ir)  passed    1  0    tem] 

.-!•  for  in. .m. .lien  ami  pension   In  tho  ca6«  ol 
placed  on   half  piv   on    amount    oi  ill    health    em 
performance  of  military  fluty. 
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colonel,  and  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  sureeon- 
geueral,  are  by  selection  for  ability  and  merit.  In  all 
ranks  distinguished  service  in  the  field  may  be  rewarded 
by  accelerated  promotion. 

Tenure  of  Office  in  Administrative  Grades. 
The  tenure  of  office  of  surgeons  general  and  colonels  is 
limited  to  five  years.  Colonels,  if  not  disqualified  by  age, 
are  eligible  either  for  employment  for  a  second  tour  or 
duty  in  the  same  grade,  or  for  employment  in  the  higher 
grade  of  surgeon-general  by  promotion  thereto.  Absence 
on  leave  in  excess  of  eight  months  during  a  five  years' 
tour  of  duty  involves  forfeiture  of  appointment 

Pay  and  Allowance.1 
The   following    are  the    monthly  rates  of   Indian  pay 
cfcawn  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  from  the 
•date  of  their  arrival  in  India  : 


Lieutenant       

Captain 

after   5  years' service 

alter   7  years*  service 

a$te*  10  years' service 

Major        

after  15  years*  service     

LientenaatrColonei 

..    oner  _=  years'  service 

,,    specially  selected  for 

increased  pay 


BOTES—  •  Unemployed  pav  is  drawn  by  officers  oi  less  than 
ervi  e  who  are"  not  holdic  g  ofiiciatine  or  substantive  charge 
e  regiments.    O ."'   ers  re  than   7  years'  service    draw 

grade  pav  alone  when  unemplo- 'I.    Staff  pay  is  the  pay   of  &  com- 
mand, aud  is  drawn  in  addition  to  grade  pay.    (o)  Horse  allowance  is 
granted  to  officers  in  substautive  eiiarge  of  cavalry  regiments  at  the 
to  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors,  and  Rs.60 
1  lieutenants. 

The  principal  administrative  appointments  are  held 
by  colonels  and  surgeons-general  on  the  following 
consolidated  salaries : 

Colonel,  from  Es.  1.803  to  Rs.  2.500  per  mensem. 
Surgeon-General  2  @  Es.  2.200  „ 

:      Rs.  2.500 

•■  3,000 

alist  pay  at  the  rate  of  Rs.60  a  month  is  granted 
to  officers  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  who  may 
be  appointed  to  certain  po 

-alaries  of  other  substantive  medical  appointments 
t  ivil  and  military  departments  are  consolidated,  and 
vary  from  Rs.  450  to  Rs.  2.000  per  mensem. 

ified  offie-  rs  of  the  M  'dieal  Service  are  also  eligible 
for  appointments  in  the  Assay  Department.  The  salaries 
of  theBe  appointments  are  from  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  2,250  per 
kMBm. 

Officers  are  required  to  perform  two  years'  regimental 

duty  in  India  before  they  can  be  considered  eligible  for 

imployment. 

Except   in   the    administrative  grades  and   in    certain 

special  appointments,   medical   officers  are  not   debarred 

from   taking   private    practice,   so    long   as   it   does    not 

■  with  their  proper  duties. 

No  officer,  however  employed,    can  receive  any    staff 

allowance  in  addition   to  his  unemployed  or  grade  pay 

unless    he  has    passed  the   examination   in    Hindustani 

known  as  th<  -.'.tidard.'     The  passing  oi   this 

examination  dee;  not  of  itself  bring  any  increase  of  pay 

ts    an    officer,    uuiess    appointed    to     a    substantive    or 

officiating  charge  :    but    failure    to    pass    disqualifies  an 

officer,  even  when  holding  such  substantive  or  officiating 

charge  from  receiving  any  portion  of  the  staff  allowances 

of  the  appointment. 


of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 

e 
.  ill  of  •  lie  vali  e  ol  the 
:  to  their  salaries  (subject  to 
.!    a  halt  the  difference  between  thou-  - 
convert?^    t(l  average  r-iarket  rate  ior 

iter. 


Surgeons-general  and  colonels,  on  vacating  office  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years'  tour  of  duty,  are  permitted 
to  draw  in  India  an  unemployed  salary  of  Rs.  1,350  per 
mensem  in  the  former,  and  Rs.  1,000  in  the  latter  case, 
for  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  vacating 
office,  after  which  they  are  placed  while  unemployed  on 
the  following  scale  of  pay  : 

Surgeon-General, 
Per  diem. 
£  s.  d. 
After  30  years'  service  on  full  pay...    2    5    0 


Colonel, 
Per  diem. 

£  s.  d. 
1  14  0 
1  10    0 


un  promotion,  should  tnis  period 

of  service  not  be  completed        ...    2    0    0  18    0 

Leave  Rules. 
(The  paragraphs  in  small  type  apply  only  to  officers  in 
military  employ.) 

Officers  below  the  rank  of  colonel  may  be  granted  : 

1.  Privilege  leave  under  such  regulations  as  may  from 

time  to  time  be  in  force. 

2.  Leave  out  of  India,  for  no  longer  period  than  one  year, 

capable  of  extension  to  two  years'  absence  from  doty, 

on  the  following  pay : 

On  first  appointment       £250  e  year. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  10th  jtai's 

serncs  for  pension        200 

Ditto,  ditto,  15th  ditto     450 

Ditto,  ditto,  20th  ditto     600 

Ditto,  ditto,  25th  ditto     700 

3.  Leave  in  India  but  for  the  period  of  one  year  only,  on  full 

military  pay  and  half  the  staff  salary  of  appointment. 

No  extension  of  leave  involving  absence  from  duty  for  more 
than  two  years,  whether  taken  in  or  out  of  India,  can  be 
granted  except  on  specially  urgent  grounds  and  without  cay. 

An  officer  unable  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health  to 
return  to  duty  within  the  maximum  period  of  two  years' 
absence  (unless,  as  under  the  foregoing  paragraph,  he  is 
specially  granted  an  extension  of  leave  without  pay)  is  placed 
on  temporary  half-pay  or  the  retired  list,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  require.  An  officer  is  also  liable 
to  be  placed  on  half-pay  cr  the  retired  list  should  his 
health  require  an  undue  amount  of  leave,  whether  in  or  out  of 
India. 

Leave  may  be  granted  at  any  time,  but  solely  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  civil  or  military  authorities  In  India  under  whom 
as  o3iccr  maybe  serving. 

An  officer  "on  leave,  whether  in  India  or  out  of  India,  is 
required  to  rejoin  at  once  on  being  recalled  to  duty,  unless 
certified  by  a  Medical  Board  as  unfit  to  do  so. 

Officers  of  the  Administrative  Grades  may  be  granted 
one  period  of  leave  not  exceeding  eight  months  during 
their  tenure  of  appointment. 

Extra  furlough  may  be  granted  to  officers  desirous  of 
pursuing  special  courses  of  study  at  the  rate  of  one 
month's  furlough  for  each  year's  service  up  to  12  months 
in  all. 

Honours  and  Rewards. 

All  officers  are  eligible  for  the  military  distinction  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  for  other  Orders,  British  and 
Indian,  and  for  good  service  pensions.  Six  of  the  most 
meritorious  are  named  Honorary  Physicians,  and  six 
Honorary  Surgeons  to  His  Majesty. 

Retiring  Pensions  and  Half  Pay. 
The  following  are  the  ordinary  rates  of  pension  : 

Per  Annum, 
£ 

After  30  years'  servics 700 

„      25  „  500 

20  „  K0 

17  ,,  300 

.  ice  for  pension  reckons  from  date  of  first  commis- 
sion, and  includes  all  leave  taken  under  the  rules  quoted. 
0  Note  1  on  p.  612.) 

A  surgeon-general,  after  three  years'  active  employment 
in  that  appointment,  is  entitled  to  retire  span  a  pension 
of  £350  per  annum,  in  addition  to  that  t3  which  he  may 
be  entitled  under  the  above  scale. 

A  colonel  is  entitled,  after  three  years'  active  employ- 
ment in  that  appointment,  to  retire  upon  a  pension  of 
£125  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  pension  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled  under  the  above  scale,  and  after  five 
years  of  such  employment  on  an  additional  pension  of 
£250  in  all. 

In  each  of  the  cases  stated  in  the  two  foregoing  para- 
graphs eight  months'  absence  on  leave  is  allowed  te  cvmu 
towards  actual  service  in  those  grades.  ,,-     ,      ■ 

A   surgeon-general  or  colonel   who  has  completed  his 
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term  of  service  and  has  reverted  to  British  pay  may 
reside  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  qualifying  for 
higher  pension. 

All  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  major 
are  placed  on  the  Retired  List  on  attaining  the  age  of  55 
years  ;  the  Director- General,  when  he  has  attained  the  age 
of  62  years,  and  all  other  surgeons- general  and  colonels 
when  they  have  attained  the  age  of  60  years.  But  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  has  been  specially  selected  for 
increased  pay,  if  he  attains  the  age  of  55  years  before  he 
becomes  entitled  to  the  pension  for  30  years'  service,  may 
be  retained  until  completion  of  such  service ;  and  in  any 
special  case  where  it  would  appear  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  service  that  an  officer  should  continue  in  employment, 
he  may  be  so  continued,  subject  in  each  case  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 

Officers  placed  on  half-pay  on  account  of  ill  health  as 
described  in  the  paragraphs  concerning  leave  receive : 
Under  five  years'  service,  6s.  a  day,  or  £109  10s.  a  year ; 
after  five  years'  service,  8s.  a  day,  or  £146  a  year;  after 
ten  years'  service,  10s.  a  dav,  or  £182  10s.  a  year ;  after 
fifteen  years'  service,  13s.  6d.  a  day,  or  £246  7s.  6d.  a 
year. 

An  officer  of  less  thin  three  years' service,  although  he 
may  be  transferred  to  the  half-pay  list  under  the  general 
conditions  of  transfer,  will  not  be  granted  any  half-pay 
unless  his  unfitness  has  been  caused  by  service. 

Invalid  Pensions. 

An  officer  who  has  become  incapacitated  for  further 
service  in  India  on  account  of  unfitness  caused  by  duty 
may,  after  he  has  been  two  years  on  temporary  half-pay, 
be  granted  an  invalid  pension.  Such  pensions  begin  at 
£192  a  year  after  twelve  years'  service,  and  rise  by  £20  for 
each  additional  years'  service  up  to  £272. 

As  already  stated  in  the  footnote  on  page  612,  time  not 
exceeding  one  year  passed  on  tempoiary  half  pay  reckons 
as  service  for  promotion  and  pension  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  placed  on  half-pay  on  account  of  ill  health  in  the 
performance  of  military  duty. 

Additional  pensions  for  wounds  and  injuries  received  in 
action  or  in  the  performance  of  military  duty  are  awarded 
to  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  combatant  officers  of  the  Indian  Army. 

Family  Pensions. 

The  claims  to  pensions  of  widows  and  families  of  officers 
are  treated  under  the  provisions  of  such  Royal  Warrant 
regulating  the  grant  of  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
families  of  British  officers  as  may  be  in  force  at  the  time 
being. 

The  widows  and  families  of  officers  are  also  entitled  to 
pensions  under  the  Indian  Service  Family  Pension  Regula- 
tions, for  the  benefits  of  which  all  officers  must,  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  appointment,  subscribe  from  the  date  of 
their  arrival  in  India. 


PRISON  MEDICAL   SERVICE. 

The  prison  department  consists  of  two  branches— the 
convict  service  and  the  local  prison  service.  These  are 
now  practically  amalgamated,  and  the  officers  of  each 
branch  are  freely  interchangeable.  In  the  caee  of  the 
smaller  prisons  the  medical  officer  is  usually  a  local  prac- 
titioner, but  in  the  case  of  the  larger  prisons  the  medical 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  Convict  Prison  Board  or  the 
Prison  Commission,  and  form  practically  a  special  service. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise, 
K.C.B.  Application  for  employment  may  be  made  to  the 
Board  on  a  special  form,  which,  we  understand,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Major  E.  G.  Clayton,  Prison 
Commission,  Home  Office,  London,  8.W. 

The  number  of  vacancies  is  not  large,  and  the  prospects 
of  promotion  are  bad.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  pay  of  the  higher  appointments  depends  upon 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  particular  prison,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  country  is  not 
increasing  in  proportion  to  population. 

Convict  Service—  Five  deputy  medical  officers  at  £250, 
rising  to  £300 ;  four  medical  officers  at  incomes  ranging 
from  £300  to  £550. 

Local  Prison  Srrrine.—Ten  deputy  medical  officers  at 
£250,  rising  to  £300 ;  twenty-three  medical  officers  at 
£200;  twenty-two  medical  officers  at  £250;  four  medical 


officers  at  £300,  rising  to  £390 ;  eight  medical  officers  at 
£400,  rising  to  £550.  Quarters,  or  an  allowance  In  lieu, 
are  granted  to  those  who  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
service. 


APPOINTMENTS   IN  THE   COLONIES. 

Medical  appointments  are  from  time  to  time  filled  up 
by  the  Colonial  Office  in  the  following  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates :  British  Guiana,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Windward 
Islands,  Leeward  Islands,  British  Honduras,  Fiji,  Sierra 
Leone,  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  Northern  and  Southern 
Nigeria,  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates,  British 
Central  Africa,  Somaliland.  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  Hong  Kong,  Mauritius, 
Seychelles,  Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  In  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and  Mauritius, 
vacancies  are  almost  always  filled  locally  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  native  candidates.  As  a  rule  officers 
are  required  on  appointment  to  undergo  a  three  months' 
course  of  instruction  at  the  London  or  Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  before  taking  up  their  appointment.  It  is  for 
the  West  Indies  and  the  East  and  West  African  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  that  medical  officers  are  more  frequently 
required,  special  conditions  of  service  applying  to  the 
latter. 

The  majority  of  the  West  Indian  appointments 
involve  medical  charge  of  a  district,  including,  as  a  rule, 
the  care  of  a  hospital,  poorhouse,  asylum,  or  other 
institution,  and  free  attendance  on  the  aged  and  children. 

Passage  money  on  first  appointment,  and  leave  of 
absence  on  half- pay  (in  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual 
vacation  on  full-pay,  not  exceeding  three  months  in  two 
years),  are  granted  only  in  the  cases  specified  in  the 
Colonial  Regulations.  Leave  on  half-pay  is  not  granted 
before  the  completion  of  six  years'  service,  except  on  the 
ground  of  illness  or  urgent  private  affairs.  With  regard 
to  pension,  medical  officers  are  usually  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  Government  servants ;  but  in  cases  where 
private  practice  is  allowed  the  general  rule  is  that  they 
are  not  usually  entitled  to  pension. 

As  a  general  rule  all  applicants  for  medical  employment 
in  the  Colonies  must  be  between  the  ages  of  23  and  35, 
and  must  be  doubly  qualified ;  preference  is  given  to 
those  who  have  held  hospital  appointments  as  house- 
physicians  and  house-surgeons  ;  certificates  of  moral 
character  and  of  sobriety  are  required,  and  every  officer 
before  being  appointed  has  to  be  medically  examined  by 
one  of  the  consulting  physicians  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  medical  appointments  In 
these  Colonies,  vacancies  also  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  occur  for  which  specialists  are  required. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant 
Private  Secretary,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
S.W.  Out  of  the  total  number  so  applying  a  list 
of  candidates  is  made,  and  this  is  considered  as 
vacancies  occur,  but  no  promise  whatever  is  held 
out  that  candidates,  even  if  they  are  placed  on 
the  li3t,  will  eventually  receive  an  appointment.  It 
is  not  possible  to  forecast  either  the  number  or  the 
nature  of  the  vacancies  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of 
any  given  year,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  candidates 
should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  refraining  from 
other  employment,  as  usually,  when  selected  lor  an 
appointment,  they  can  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
make  their  preparations  and  to  terminate  their  existing 
employment.  The  Colonial  Office  has  a  printed  form 
supplying  information  as  to  the  general  nature  of  tbt 
medical  appointments  in  each  colony,  and  a  copy  of  this 
can  be  obtained  on  application,  and  should  be  sought  by 
those  thinking  of  a  colonial  career. 


BRITISH    PRACTITIONERS   ABROAD. 

The  following  notes  give  some  indication  of  the  conditions 
under  which  medical  men  possessing  British  degrees  or 
diplomas  are  at  liberty  to  carry  on  regular  practice  outside 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

FOREIGN  STATE3. 
Austria.— It  Is  necessary  to  pas9  the  State  examination,  or 
to  obtain  a  I'niversity  Degree  in  Medicine,  a  necessary  pre 
Ilminary  to  which  Is  naturalization  as  an  Austrian  subjeot. 
Recognition  of  foreign  diplomas  maybe  obtained  ou  passing 
certain  examinations. 


To  obtain  it  is  a  ^ul^^eZ^ZT  Med'Cal  B°ard 

Denmark: -Foreicners  are  M I mi!3 "8n  laPe?aSe- 
exemotion  from  lamination  ed  D°  pnv"ege  ,n  "3Pe<=t  of 

practitioners  upon  proof  of  fri-nt?.  ^°  reg'?te"d  British 
character  from  fbe  Sh  cJnsS"!^,'1  Cert,fiC8t9  °f  g00d 
tio/bXrrX'nf^faS^^rSt0^1,-^  ^  "ami- 
deaux,  Lyons,  Lille,  or  Toalonie?    +r^fntpe,i,e.r-   Nancy'  r,or- 

^'«5»..  £.  &»%« 

=e^^ 

legal  medical  practitioner  and  Z„thS  r?C0Sniti°"  as  a 
who  are  already  gradua":  0 Airman  rnaSSed  -Ta  by  tbose 
place  everv  year  In  Vover"b°r       j  diversities.    It  takes 

Boardof  Eximinersatarfv,  0V™d  ?-n,be  beld  by  a  Medical 
tlon  of  a  candidate  for  adm fc  on  t"o  h^™^  ^  8ppHca- 
eccompanied  by  certifiers  rTJLr.eXaminatlon  mast  be 
from  a  German  Public  School  »-?n  f0V?  tbe  Uni™rsity 
yearly  terms   of   med  Ll    stud'     ^         <  D'n8  half" 

The  Government  reserve8  to  itZifL8  Ve™an  University, 
this  examination  men  of  medical  t"?  '  tc  esel=Pt  from 
conditions,  but  the  "alter  have  rolrfrf.'0?-  Qnder  certaln 
medical  men.  Very  occasional^ ■  Jl?.  PP>  'catlon  to  foreign 
other  than  German  nnWer"  if-'  3?„Ser,,fli,ate,9  of  study  at 
accepted  In  lieu  of  some  of  th'  -  med'°al  6Chools  »" 
didates.  °me  of   the  courses  imposed  on    can- 

of  forelgn's'ehoot  maT'taleTheTtarn^^''  b-ut  ^"-tes 
GermaD.  *  lnelr  examination  in  French  or 

"t^baY^!^  the  State  exami- 

exemption  from  part  of  it  g         MedlCal  men  are  entitled  to 

sometimes  be  obtained  British    qualifications  may 

'o^s^^af^rt^ot31^  &««".«* 

£W»  an  authority  from  o^° ^^X^Ue^i^ 


fessor  at   the    university  at  wh.vh  k  t 

examination.     His  nroner  rn,Tr  L       he,   P[°POses   to    pass  the 

,    Sector  of  the  University      We^rn  Ir?fUM  bI  i°  CaU  uPon     ^ 

mation  would  be  srwS  J*?  ar°  ,nformed  that  everv  infor" 

[   the  way  of  candidates        '  "  C°  diffioul'i"  «.  placed  in 

regu^tions rlom'/'o^  S!S  Idm^  h8S  US  °WD  ,aws  and 
who  holds  a  dlplornaor  dSrle  wheSwrXmani°  tb/8  Ee«ister 
require  the  candidate  for  registration fn  2  L8"^ ;  the  maJonty 
tion.  An  attempt  to  brine  iho  ,t  °  8ubmit  to  an  "afnina 
States  is  now  proceeding 8bZ%£  nl",*001*  te'iVeen   the 

Before  being  admitted  to  the  exaSnat'n  ?K0p,e  (fee'  £4  10s-)- 
present  a  diploma  from  a medical  ,rWitbe  candidate  must 

Government  of  the  country  a?cklfiraUuaTe^IZed  bj"  the 


:taly. 

4oses  or^edical'^^icf  la  t «oa"fi0BtIon8  are,  for  the 
■onsidered  equivalen Uothe  French  Dinfo^^^'^  °f  Monac°. 
legree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  tho  r  ?  0ma  of  -Medlcine  ;  the 
ungdom  of  Great  Britain  '  Ld  the  nf,  ty  0f  " the  r°«ted 
he  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  PhP'?mas  of  Fellows  of 
■dtoburgh,  Dublin,  and  of 'the  fL^P1?1^  0f  London. 
argeons  of  Glasgow.  J^ery  aoriiStEL'f  of  ,PilysiciaoS  and 
lost  be  accompanied  by  the  SS  n"ae^f  rh.16^?-*0  praotlsB 
spies  of  those  documents  certiripTL  aPPl'cant  or  by 

onsul  of  the  Principality  or  h,  ti,  \?  eomc:  either  by  a 
pplicants  must  entefintoan  Staking  °/-  M?naco-    ^ 

*  October,  agreeably  to^tfe  ^%&£?T^ 

K^^6  sS'atBe  -amination  must  be  passed 
-ernme'nt  n^.^eve?^0,,^' .  ^  pJ;ed.     The 
ses  to  persons  who  produce  -Ltilfant^  S81°?  in   'dividual 
^ess  the  requisite  knowW-  *  eTldance  that  they 

Bou,nania.^he  St3te  esamiDation  must  be  passed  (v;va 

fe^^iRSeaOmfs^ 

ia^"0n'aPdi^«fc™natL?arn  Bn  "am>°a«°n  in 

i  other  thanPa^™rviant^°bSrenarnrbe  °,btaiaed  by  any 
•outh   America  -  \!1    tl,,    (  pf 17e  of  examinations 

•lerican  CMtin«t "Vequ^  .' mXafSa'n8  h^  the  Soatb 
^s ion  to  practise  to  pa«  an  ™1°  -n  wbo  seeks  P"- 
^.sh,.rre.p£ctive  of  ^^IZ^^^^  £ 

EftSwsa1-^  ss?VLh-'T' varifd  a  e°°d 

^tquahiy  in  the  sure  vs M'/??"  medical  men 
fe*  -  being  accor  A3^^^^ 

^paV^^tT*  be  P8-d-     ^o- 

«»t  country.  '  teegree  of  Wo^of^1  "Litton 
oa»^  e.riI?ht  t0  fmctise:    The  FeStrll  1  MEd;eine  does  not 


BRITISH  C0L0ME8  AXP  DEPENDEXCIES. 

^S^il^&i^en^lnfifi-^^"^  ^s^ 
diplomas  entitling  them  to  f  tti  '  WW,8™  or 
under  the  Medical  \ct  of  isil  nV^  i..-thernited  Kingdom 
Register  in  these  Colonies  SM'"1  Amission  to  tbo 
with  the  right  holders  of  the  QPMlificaton1Dg  Pl°0f  of  iden*"y 
payment  of  any  fees  that  ™„h,i,IOD,   produced,  and  upon 

.New  Zealand,   Tasmania  -A    p £■    lme.  being  in  force, 
the  Colonial  Medical  Council' itrt^/  —   ls  main'ained  by 
obtained  upon  equivalent  t„i    ►      admission  thereto  can   be 
goiug  para|raphq  ' terms  to  tbos8  indicated  in  the  fore- 

nS^ada^eVeJtotn^tC 

who  will  grant  it  unon  th«  Jtl ai  '  eoretary  of  either  Colony 

Medical  Council  concerned  "ffSSta,^. the  Colo^aI 
made  in  the  case  of  medical  men Vh  om»endation  is  always 
are  the  rightful  owners  of !  degrees  otThm"08  pr°^f  tbat  tbey 
to  registration  in  Great  Britlfn  Inri ?J™F '°mas  entitling  them 
Act  of  1853.  The  fee  for Teefstr*^  I^ela?d  CIider  the  Medical 
In  Xatal  £1.  '0r  regIS*ration  in  Cape  Colony  is  £5  and 

.ppllo.tlo^  to  to.  AdSSi^SX"  °"™,"«'  T« 


SORTH  AMERICA 
rnles^ol'e^lt^^^o^3^  'ndication  of  the 
degrees  and  licences  from  .nth  ra?dlcal  men,  holding  onlv 
Ireland,  to  the  Medical ^R  gi  "e  so?  hf  ^fv';reat  B"^  S 
Canada.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  Stat-  v^60.  proviDc^  of 
principal  city,  and  in  some  nro?mPff  thf  Med'cal  Board  In  its 
state  of  transition.  Every  Sc°  "an  "^'■'i0118  are  in  a 
to  a  province  of  Canada  with  ,  wl ?  $%TiBLto  P'0C£ed 
ascertain  beforehand  from  the  Board  of  P,i»Use  -here  sboDld 
V0ma'C°jrTntS  he  Wi"  ba-  tolu   i  .  PrOV1DOe  in  «««- 

General  Medical  oSmTrfaSS^(^'***««lVtha 

obtain  registration  in  tblsorovince      "ta'n  and  Ire!a°d  can 

British  Columbia.  — The  CoUev*  Af  pi,  •  • 
of  British  Columbia,  which  ,gthe^n"aM  £nS  Snr«'0Da 
province,  admits  to  its  Register  all  i™  I  b°dy  of  this 
Register  of  the  General  Med  ca  kl^  p  Who  wfre  c°  the 
to  June  30tb,  1887,  and  who  hive °nSt  „ff  ^h^*  BrUa,n  Prior 
registration  by  any  misconduct  or  other»?»he^eDefit  of  8U(1> 
an  examination.  otnerwise  ;  others  must  rass 

Manitoba  and   the   Xorth.XT**f   w       -,     , 
stood,  at  present  admit  to  th"ir   Pelwi,0^   '*    is  DDder- 

t^&rM^dtarc^n^iTt  ntT^"  f  ^Sffi-  - 
tnis  colony  on  payment  of  thefel*  fort  ™y  b?  repl-teredin 
med.ate  and  Final  Examination  ThoVwiPaS8.,D8  tbe  Inter" 
five  years  in  practice  must  pass  all  th»  it. Wi?°  b.av0  not  been 

Queber— The  CoUree  of  PhJ .  ••  examinations. 

is  the  liwneiDB  Sm/torVhS13  ands»^on3  at  Quebec 
to  admit  to  its  Reg1"eyr  ner  nn=  PT1DC8' and  is  PrePa«d 
tared  In  Great  Britain  prr/vld'edthl'^thY6  8lr£ady  re?is- 
diploma  granted  in  the  province „f  ,  ^  the.  Passion  of  a 
to  registration  in  the  United  Kin^l  '^ebesc  Pr'"leges  its  bolder 
the  c^e  :  so  before  aimi«i™ v'n?dc""-  At  present  (his  !s  not 
a  British  'registered  prac  ^  ioner°m-  *, ^^  *1  this  P'«»^no°. 
examinations,  and  i^  idd?««„  «« P&tf  Sm6Jv  prvU ssioDaJ 
examination  in  the  subJecfs'orGenerarEd'ucaTiot0'^    t0    8D 


CBOWN  COL0VIE3 

m^tsheMaur^iu°!°^ir^d!an^eyiT^^  SUait3  S^' 
islands,  and    many  o^erV^^malTer  SftJ^USUS 


DENTAL    SUfiGERY. 
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scattered  throughout  the  world,  no  difficulty  is  raised  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  admission  to  the  Register  if  one  is 
kept,  in  the  case  of  any  medical  man  who  is  in  a  position  to 
prove  his  qualification  to  registration  under  the  Medical  Act 
of  1858. 


DENTAL  SURGERY. 

The  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council  require 
candidates  for  registrable  qualifications  in  Dental  Surgery 
to  produce  certificates  of  having  been  engaged  during  fonr 
years  in  professional  studies,  and  of  havirg  received  three 
years'  instruction  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  from  a  regis- 
tered practitioner,  or  at  some  dental  hospital  where 
instruction  is  given  in  this  subject.  One  year  s  bona-fide 
apprenticeship  with  a  registered  dental  practitioner,  or 
one  year's  instruction  at  a  dental  hospital,  after  being 
registered  as  a  dental  student,  may  be  counted  one  of  the 
four  years  of  professional  study.  The  three  years  of 
instruction  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  or  any  part  of  them, 
may  be  taken  by  the  medical  student,  either  before 
or  after  his  registration  as  a  student;  but  no  year  of 
such  mechanical  instruction  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
four  years  of  professional  study  unless  taken  after 
registration.  As  regards  preliminary  examination  and 
registration,  dental  students  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  medical  students,  but  professional  study 
may  commence  by  pupilage  with  a  registered  dental 
practitioner.  . 

As  regards  registrable  qualifications,  they  can  obtain 
either  diplomas  or  degrees  at  the  hands  of  a  large  number 
of  bodies,  some  account  of  which  follows,  while  they  have 
an  even  larger  choice  in  the  matter  of  places  of  technical 
education.    The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  them : 

In  London  :  . 

(1)  The  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square. 

(2)  The  National  Dental  Hospital  and  College,  Great 

Portland  Street,  W. 

(3)  The  Dental  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  the  Provinoes,  at  schools  connected  with : 

(1)  The  University  of  Sheffield. 

(2)  The  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

(3)  The  University  of  Liverpool. 

(4)  The  University  of  Leeds. 

(5)  The  Devon  and  Exeter  Dental  Hospital. 
In  Scotland  at  the  : 

(1)  Incorporated    Edinburgh    Dental    Hospital    and 

School. 

(2)  St.  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow. 

(3)  Anderson's  College,  Glasgow. 
In  Ireland  at  the : 

(1)  Dental  Hospital  of  Dublin. 

(2)  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


DIPLOMAS  AND  DEGREES. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

This   body  grants  a    diploma    to  Candidates    who  pass 

three  successive  examinations  to  which  they  are  admitted 

on  production  of  the  following  certificates : 

Before  the  First  Examination.— Of  having  received  instruc- 
tion at  an  institution  recognized  for  the  purpose  in  Chemistry, 
Pb-vsics,  and  Practical  Chemistry.  . 

Before  the  Second.— Ot  having  been  engaged  during  a  period 
of  not  less  than  two  years  in  acquiring  a  practical  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Of  registration  as  a  dental  student. 

(if  having  attended  at  a  recognized  dental  hospital  and 
school  (rt)  A  oourRe  of  lectures  on  Dental  Metallurgy.  (6)  A 
course  of  Practical  Dental  Metallurgy,  (e)  A  course  of  lectures 
on  Dental  Mechanics.  (<l)  A  course  of  Practical  Dental  Me- 
chanics, Including  the  manufacture  and  adjustment  of  six 
dentures  and  bIx  crowns.  .,'•'.       , 

Before  the  Third.-  of  having  been  engaged  during  four  years 
in  the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  registration  as  a  dental  student. 

Of  having  attended  at  a  recognized  dental  hospital  and 
school  la)  a  course  of  Dental  Auatomy  and  Physiology,  (r.)  a 
separato  oourse  of  Dental  Histology,  including  the  preparation 
of  Microscopical  Sections,  (<■)  a  oourse  of  Dental  burgery, 
id)  a  separate  course  of  Practical  Dental  Surgery  U)  a  course 
of  not  less  than  live  lectureB  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Mouth 
(/)  a  conrse  of  Dental  Bacteriology,  (fir)  a  coarse  of  Dental 
Materia  Medlca. 

Of  having  attended  at  a  recognized  dental  hospital,  or  In  the 


dental    department    of    a   recognized   general    hospital,    the 
practice  of  Dental  Surgery  during  two  years. 

Of  having  attended  at  a  recognized  medical  school  (a)  a 
course  of  leotures  on  Anatomy,  (6)  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Physiology,  (c)  a  separate  Practical  Course  of  Physiology,  (d)  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Surgery,  («)  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Medicine. 

Of  having  performed  dissections  at  a  recognized  medical 
school  during  not  less  than  twelve  months. 

Of  having  attended  at  a  recognized  hospital  or  hospitals  the 
Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery  during 
two  winter  sessions. 

Of  being  21  years  of  age. 

The  first  examination  is  identical  with  Parts  I  and  II  of 
the  First  Examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board  for  medical 
students,  and  exemption  from  it  may  be  obtained  under 
corresponding  circumstances. 

The  second  examination  deals  with  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry and  Dental  Metallurgy.  Candidates  who  have 
passed  the  previous  examination  may  present  themselves 
for  this  Licence  on  production  of  the  certificates  already 
specified.  A  great  deal  of  practical  work  is  included  In 
this  examination. 

The  third  examination  covers  (1)  General  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  General  Pathology  and  Surgery;  (2)  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery, 
and  Practical  Dental  Surgery.  This  examination  is  partly 
written,  partly  practical,  and  partly  oral,  and  in  Section  II 
candidates  may  be  examined  practically  : 

(a)  On  the  treatment  of  Dental  Caries,  and  may  be 
required  to  prepare  and  fill  cavities  with  Gold 
or  Plastic  filling  or  material,  or  to  do  any  other 
operation  in  Dental  Surgery. 

(A)  On  the  Mechanical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  the 
various  irregularities  of  Children's  Teeth. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Second  Examination  at 
least  six  months  previously  may  present  themselves  for 
the  two  parts  separately,  or  they  may  take  the  whole 
examination  at  one  time. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Second  Examination 
of  the  Examining  Board  in  England,  or  produce  evidence 
of  having  passed  the  Examination  in  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy required  for  a  Degree  or  other  qualification  in 
Medicine  or  Surgery  registrable  under  the  Medical  Act  of 
1886  are  exempted  from  re-examination  in  those  snbjecto 
in  Section  I. 

Candidates  who  are  Members  of  the  College,  or  who- 
have  passed  the  examination  in  Surgery  of  the  Examining 
Board  in  England,  or  who  produce  evidence  of  having 
passed  the  Examination  in  Surgery  for  a  Degree  or  other 
qualification  in  Medicine  or  Surgery,  registrable  under  the 
Medical  Act  of  1886,  are  exempted  from  examination  in 
Surgery  and  Pathology  in  Section  I. 

The  holders  of  certain  degrees  or  Licences  in  Dental 
Surgery  recognized  by  the  College  are  admitted  to  the 
second  and  third  examinations  together,  without  pass- 
ing the  Preliminary  Science  Examination,  provided  they 
produce  evidence  (a)  of  haviDg  passed  a  satisfactory  Pre- 
liminary Examination  in  general  education.  (6)  of  having 
oompleted  the  curriculum  of  professional  study  requireu 
by  the  Regulations,  (c)  of  having  passed  the  required 
Professional  Examinations  for  their  Degree  or  Licence  in 
Dental  Surgery.  The  following  are  the  Degrees  andl.icenr 
at  present  thus  recognized  :  D.D.S.  University  of  Harvar<., 
D.D.S.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  D.D.S.  University  of 
Michigan,  Licence  of  the  Dental  Board  oi  Victoria.  Special 
regulations  apply  to  holders  of  registered  diplomas  in  the 
Colonies.  . 

Feet.— The  fee  for  the  diploma  in  Dental  Surgery  11 
20  guineas,  payable  in  certain  instalments. 

Further  information  maybe  obtained  from  tiio  Secretarj 
of  the  Examining  Board  in  England,  Examination  lla'l 
Victoria  Embankment,  London,  W.C. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Irkt.anp. 

Candidates  for  the  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery  of  tl 
body  are    required  to  pass  an   examination   in  genri.i 
education  and  two  professional  examinations. 

Primary  Examination.— Every  candidate  is  required 
before  admission  to  the  Primary  Dental  Examination,  t( 
produce  evidence : 

1.  Of  having  passed  a  recognized  Preliminary  Examination 
and  of  having  been  registered  as  a  medical  or  dental  stuaen 
by  the  General  Medical  Council.  , 

2.  Of  having,  subsequently  to  registration  as  a  dental  0 
medical    student,  attended    at  a  recognized    medical  scnou 
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(n)  one  course  (six  months)  lectures  on  Practical  Anatomy,  In- 
cluding Dental  Anatomy  ;  (61  two  oourses  (six  months  each) 
Demonstrations  and  Dissections  ;  the  certificate  must  include 
a  statement  that  the  candidate  has  dissected  the  head  and 
neck  at  least  three  times  ;  (c)  one  course  (six  months)  lectures 
on  Chemistry ;  (d)  one  course  (six  months)  lectures  on  Phy- 
siology, including  Dental  Physiology ;  (e)  one  course  (three 
months)  lectures  on  Materia  Medica ;  (/)  one  oourse  (six 
months)  lectures  on  Surgery;  (;/)  one  course  (six  months) 
lectures  on  Medicine  ;  (A)  one  course  (three  months)  Practical 
<  hemistry.  including  Metallurgy  ;  (i)  one  course  (three  months) 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology,  including  Dental  Phy- 
siology and  Histology,  human  and  comparative.      ^,'Z^ 

3.  Of  haying  attended  Clinical  Instruction  atj  a  recognized 
general  hospital  for  one  year. 

The  subjects  of  the  examination  are  the  Elements  p. 
<T)  Physios,  (Z)  Chemistry,  (3)  Anatomy,  (4)  Physiology 
and  Histology,  and  (5)  Surgery,  including  the  use  of 
anaesthetics.  Those  who  have  passed  the  Second  Pro- 
fessional Examination  of  the  Irish  Conjoint  Board  for 
Medical  Students  are  exempted  from  all  subjects  of  the 
Primary  Dental  Examination  except  Surgery. 

Final  Examination. — Candidates  must  produce  evidence 
of  having  passed  the  Primary  Dental  Examination,  or  an 
examination  recognized  by  the  College  as  an  equivalent, 
and  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  subsequent  to 
registration  as  a  dental  or  medical  student. 

1.  Courses  of  lectures  recognised  by 'the  College  in  Dental 
Surgery,  Pathology  ^two  courses),  and  Dental  Mechanics  (two 
courses).  2.  For  two  years  the  practice  of  a  dental  hospital 
recognized  by  the  College,  or  of  the  dental  department  of  a 
general  hospital  so  recognized.  3.  Of  having  been  engaged 
during  four  years  in  Professional  Studies.  4.  Of  having  re- 
ceived two  years'  instruction  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  from  a 
registered  dentist. 

Candidates  holding  a  diploma  in  Surgery  will  be  ad- 
missible to  the  Final  Dental  Examination  on  producing 
certificates  of  having  attended  : 

1.  One  coarse  of  lectures  on  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology. 
2.  One  course  of  lectures  on  Dental  Mechanics.  3.  For  one 
year  the  practice  of  a  dental  hospital  recognized  by  the  College, 
or  the  dental  department  of  a  general  hospital  so  recognized, 
There  such  attendance  has  been  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
•diploma.  4.  Of  having  been  engaged  during  a  period  cf  not 
less  than  two  years  in  acquiring  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  Meohanical  Dentistry,  under  the  instruction  of  a 
registered  dentist. 

The  subjects  of  the  Examination  are  :  Dental  Surgery — 
Theoretical  (including  Dental  Pathology),  Clinical,  and 
Operative.  Dental  Mechanics — Theoretical,  Clinical,  and 
Practical  (Including  the  Metallurgy  of  the  workshop). 
Candidates  must  pass  in  al!  the  subjects  at  the  same 
time. 

Fees. — Primary  Examination,  £10  10s.,  and  £5  5s.  on 
re-examination.  Fee  for  candidates  exempted  from  this 
examination  in  all  subjects  but  Surgery,  £2  2s.  The  fee 
for  the  Final  Examination  is  the  same  83  that  for  the  first, 
supposing  tliia  to  have  been  passed  by  the  candidate,  or 
that  he  is  L.E.C.S.I.,  otherwise  he  pays  £26  5s.  A  Special 
Examination  coats  £5  5s.  extra.  The  Council  of  the 
College  has  power  to  admit  to  its  examinations  persons 
sine  curricula  whose  names  appear  in  the  Dentists  Register, 

University  of  Birmingham. 
Degrees  in  Dentistry — namely,  Bachelor  and  Mastpr  of 
Dental  Surgery  (B.D.S.  and  M.D.S.)  and  a  diploma  in 
Dental  Surgery  (L.D.s.)— are  granted  by  the  University 
of  Birmingham.  All  candidates  for  the  degrees  must  pass 
the  same  Matriculation  Examination  as  that  required 
from  candidates  for  medical  degrees.  The  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  not  conferred  upon  any 
candidate  who  has  not  obtained  the  Licence  in  Dental 
Surgery  of  the  University  or  from  some  body  legally 
entitled  to  confer  such  qualification.  The  candidate  is 
not  eligible  for  the  degree  until  a  period  of  twelve  months 
has  elapsed  from  the  passing  of  his  examination  for  the 
Licence  in  Dental  Surgery.  Of  this  period  at  least  six 
months  must  be  spent  in  the  dental  department  of  a 
general  hospital  approved  by  the  University.  In  addition 
to  the  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery,  the  candidate  must 
produce  evidenoe — 

1.  That  he  has  attended  t'.ie  courses  required  by  medical 
students  of  the  University  in  the  following  subjects,  and 
passed  the  examinations  held  in  the  same  for  medical  and 
surgical  degrees  :  (a)  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry,  (b) 
Physics  and  Practical  Physics,  (c)  Elementary  Djology,  (cZ> 
Anatomy  and  Practical  Anatomy,  (e)  Physiology  and  Practical 
Physiology. 


2.  That  he  has  attended  the  following  courses:  (/)  One 
Special  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medicine,  (y)  One  Special  1  oursa 
of  Leotures  on  Surgery,  (A)  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  ;  and 
has  passed  the  examinations  for  candidates  for  Dental  degrees 
held  In  each  of  these  subjects. 

3.  That  he  has  attended  courses  in:  (k)  Dental  Histology 
and  l'atho-Histology  ;  (I)  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy;  (to) 
Dental  Surgery  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

4.  That  he  has  received  instruction  in  the  Clinical  Examina- 
tion of  living  cases  at  the  dental  department  of  a  general 
hospital  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

The  Final  Examination  will  deal  with  the  subjects  In 
Classes  3  and  4.  On  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  passing  the  examination  for  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery,  the  candidate  will  be 
eligible  for  that  of  Master  of  Dental  Surgery.  For  this  degree 
he  will  be  required  to  submit  a  thesis  containing  original 
work  and  investigations  in  some  subject  connected  with 
Dentistry,  which  thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  examiners 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Advisory  Board.  The  degree  will 
be  awarded  or  withheld  according  to  the  report  oi  these 
examiners. 

A  candidate  for  the  Diploma  is  required  to  pass  four 
examinations,  aad  before  admission  to  each  of  them 
furnish  certain  certificates. 

First  E.inmination. — Candidates  are  required  to  furnish 
(i)  a  certificate  of  registration  as  a  dental  student  by  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  (ii)  certificates  of  having 
satisfactorily  attended  courses  in  the  prescribed  subjects 
for  the  First  Examination  —  namely,  (a)  Chemistry, 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  (six  months);  (A)  Physics, 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  (six  months).  Attendance 
upon  these  courses  may  be  made  at  any  Institution 
recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  University. 

Second  Examination. — Candidates  must  have  passed  the 
First  Examination,  and  furnish  certificates  of  having 
served  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years'  pupilage 
in  mechanical  dentistry,  either  with  a  registered  dentist 
or  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  of  a  dental  hospital 
recognized  for  this  purpose  by  the  University,  and  of 
having  attended  in  the  University  the  following  courses 
In  the  subjects  of  the  Second  Examination:  (a)  Dental 
Mechanics  Lectures  (three  months) ;  (A)  Dental  Metallurgy 
Lectures  and  Practical  (six  months) ;  (c)  Dental  Materia 
Medica  Lectures  (three  months). 

Third  Examination. — Candidates  must  have  passed  the 
Second  Examination,  and  present  certificates  of  having 
attended  in  the  University  the  following  courses  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Third  Examination,  namely :  (a)  Anatomy, 
Lectures  (six  months) ;  (A)  Anatomy,  Practical  (twelve 
months) ;  (c)  Physiology,  Lectures  (six  months);  (cZ)  Physio- 
logy, Practical  Histology  (three  months);  (e)  Human  and 
Comparative  Dental  Anatomy,  Lectures  (six  months) ; 
(/)  Dental  Histology,  Practical  (three  rcoaths). 

Final  Examination. — Candidates  mu&t  have  attained  the 
age  of  21  years,  have  been  engaged  in  professional  study 
for  at  least  four  years  subsequent  to  registration  as  a 
dental  student,  have  passed  the  Third  Examination,  and 
furnish  certificates  of  having  attended  In  the  University, 
or  in  a  Hospital  recognized  for  the  purpose  by  the 
University,  courses  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  Final  Examination,  namely :  (a)  Medicine  Lectures 
for  Dental  Students  (six  months) ;  (A)  General  Surgery 
Lectures  for  Dental  Students  (six  months);  (c)  Dental 
Surgery,  Lectures  (six  months) ;  (J)  Dental  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  Lectures  (three  months);  0?)  Dental 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Practical  (tbree  months) ; 
(/)  Ciinical  Dental  Surgery  (six  months);  (g)  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (at  a  recognized  Geteral  Hospital 
for  twelve  months) ;  (A)  the  practice  of  a  Dental  Hospital 
or  the  Dental  Department  of  a  Geneial  Hospital  recognized 
by  the  University  for  a  period  of  t*o  years. 

University  of  Leeu-. 
The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  (B.Ch.D.) 
and  ?Laster  of  Dental  Surgery  (M.Ch.D)  are  granted  by 
this  University,  and  also  a  diploma.  Candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  must  have  passed  the 
Matriculation  Examination  and  have  pursued  thereafter 
approved  courses  of  study  for  not  less  than  five  academic 
years,  two  of  such  years  at  least  having  been  passed  in  the 
University  subsequently  to  the  date  of  passing  Parts  I  and 
II  of  the  first  examination,  and  such  period  of  pupilage 
or  hospital  attendance,  or  both,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Regulations  of  the  University.  No  candidate  is 
admitted  to  the  degree  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
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21  years  on  the  day  of  graduation.  Three  examinations, 
First,  Second,  and  Final,  must  be  passed.  The  First 
Examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year,  covers  (1) 
Physics,  Chemistry;  (2)  Biology;  (3)  Dental  Mechanics 
and  Dental  Metallurgy.  Candidates  are  allowed  to  take 
each  part  separately. 

Candidates  who  havp  passed  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  have  in  that 
examination  satisfied  the  Examiners  In  Chemistry,  in 
Physics,  or  in  Biology,  are,  on  payment  of  the  difference 
between  the  fees  required  for  the  two  examinations, 
regarded  as  having  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Parts  I 
and  II  of  the  First  Examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Dental  Surgery  in  those  subjects  in  which  they  have 
passed.  The  subjects  of  the  Second  examination,  which  is 
held  twice  a  year,  are :  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Dental  Materia  Medica.  The  subjects  cf 
the  Final  examination,  which  is  held  twice  a  year  are : 
Dental  Surgery,  Dental  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Operative  Dental  Surgery,  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Can- 
didates are  required,  before  presenting  themselves  for  the 
Final  examination,  to  have  passed  the  first  Examination 
not  less  than  two  years  previously,  to  have  passed  the 
Second  Examination  not  less  than  six  months  previously, 
and  to  have  attended  courses  of  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  are  required  to  present  cer- 
tificates showing  that  they  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years, 
have  passed  an  approved  examination  in  general  education, 
have  attended  courses  cf  instruction  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity extending  over  not  less  than  four  years,  and  have 
completed  a  pupilage  of  three  years.  They  have  to  pass 
three  examinations  besides  that  in  general  education,  the 
first  being  one  in  chemistry  and  physics.  For  the  next 
they  cannot  present  themselves  until  the  third  year  of 
their  pupilage;  it  deals  with  Dental  Metallurgy  and 
Dental  Mechanics.  The  Final  examination  consists  of 
two  parts  ;  Part  I:  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  Dental  Materia  Medica.  Part  II :  Surgery, 
Dental  Surgery,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Operative 
Dental  Surgery  (Practical).  Candidates  must  pas3  in  Part  I 
before  being  examined  in  Part  II,  and  may  pass  the  two 
parts  separately.  Part  I  cannot  be  taken  until  at  least  a 
year  since  the  passage  of  the  previous  examination,  and  the 
candidate  must  be  signed  up  in  the  following  subjects  : 

Anatomy  lectures,  two  terms ;  Practical  Anatomy,  three 
terms  ;  Physiology  lectures,  two  terms  ;  Practical  Physiology, 
one  term  ;  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physioloey  lectures,  one  term  ; 
Practical  Dental  Histology,  one  term  ;  Surgery  lectures,  two 
terms  ;  Special  Surgery  of  the  mouth,  six  lectures. 

Candidates,  before  presenting  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  Part  II,  must  have  passed  in  Part  I,  and  must 
produce  evidence  of  having 

(1)  Completed  four  years  from  the  heginnlng  of  their 
pupilage;  (2)  spent  three  years  in  pupilage;  (3)  completed 
two  years'  Medical  and  Surgical  practice  at  hospitals  recog- 
nized by  the  University  ;  (4)  completed  two  years'  Dental  Hos- 
pital practice  ;  (5)  attended  courses  of  instruction  recognized 
by  the  University,  as  follows  :  Medicine,  one  term  ;  Dsntal 
Surgery  and  Pathology  lectures,  one  term  ;  Dental  Bacteri- 
ology lectures,  one  term  ;  Operative  Dental  Surgery  lectures, 
one  term  ;  Six  Special  Anaesthetic  demonstrations ;  Dental 
Materia  Medica,  one  term. 

The  certificates  of  Medical  and  Surgical  practice  must 
show  that  practical  instruction  has  been  received  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  in  the  administration  of 
Anaesthetics. 

Fe'S. — The  composition  fee  for  the  requisite  courses  for 
the  B.Ch.D.  is  £65  ;  and  for  the  L.D.S.,  £50.  A  prospectus 
containing  full  information  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  (B.D.S.)  and 
Master  of  Dental  Surgery  (M.D.S.)  are  granted  by  this 
University,  and  also  a  diploma.  Candidates  are  required 
to  matriculate  in  the  Faculty  "f  Medicine  and  pass  four 
examinations,  each  of  which  must  be  taken  in  its  proper 
turn. 

Fimt  Examination. — Before  admission  to  this  candidates 
must  produce  evidence  that  they  have  attended  at  least 
one  year's  course  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tion: (a)  Chemistry.  Inorganic  and  Organic;  (J>)  Physics; 
(c)  7.  ol^gy.    They  miy  b?  passed  separately. 


Second  Examination. — Candidates  for  this  must  show  that 
they  have  attended  the  Prosthetic  Laboratory  work  of  an 
approved  Dental  Hospital  for  at  least  two  years  and 
attended  courses  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  examina- 
tions, which  are  (a)  Dental  Mechanics ;  (6)  Dental 
Metallurgy. 

Third  Examination. — Candidates  before  admission  must 
be  duly  signed  up  in  each  of  its  subjects  :  (a)  Anatomy  : 
(6)  Physiology  and  Histology;  (c)  Dental  Anatomy  (Human 
and  Comparative),  and  Dental  Histology. 

Final  Examination. — This  test  covers  (a)  Surgery  and 
Pathology ;  {l>)  Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology,  and  Dental 
Materia  Medica ;  (c)  Dental  Prosthetics  and  Orthodontia ;, 
{d)  Operative  Dentistry,  and  admission  to  it,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  candidate  being  dulysignedupinits  subjects  x 

The  courses  and  examination  for  the  diploma  are 
of  the  same  general  nature  and  arranged  in  much  the 
same  fashion,  but  for  the  two  years'  Prosthetic  Laboratory 
work  apprenticeship  to  a  regular  dentist  may  be  substi- 
tuted; while  from  the  final  examination  Orthodontia  and 
Dental  Pathology  and  Materia  Medica  are  omitted.  The 
authorities  permit  those  who  before  October  1st,  1905. 
obtained  a  registered  dental  qualification  either  after 
study,  either  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  or  the  Uni- 
versity, or  at  a  reccgnized  dental  hospital,  to  proceed  to 
the  B.D.S.  without  passing  the  two  first  examinations. 
To  proceed  to  the  higher  Degree  of  Master  of  Dental 
Surgery  the  candidate  must  be  of  not  less  than  one  year's' 
standing  as  a  Bachelor,  and  either  present  an  approved 
thesis,  or  pass  an  examination  in  some  group  of  dental 
subjects. 

University  of  Dublin. 

This  University  grants  both  a  degree  and  a  diploma, 
the  former  being  conferred  only  on  candidates  who  have 
taken  a  degree  in  Arts.  Candidates  lor  the  licence  must 
pass  the  entrance  examination  of  Trinity  College,  a  Junior 
Freshman's  term,  and  then  two  examinations,  each  pre- 
ceded by  Its  appropriate  courses  of  study.  The  first  exami- 
nation covers  (1)  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Histology  ^ 
(2)  Physics  Chemistry,  and  Metallurgy ;  and  (3)  Materia 
MJd'c.  ill  these  subjects  may  be  passed  together  or 
eac  1  group  separately. 

The  work  required  for  this  examination  Includes  Dis- 
section, students  being  also  advised  to  attend  clinical 
instruction  In  a  general  hospital.  The  examination  is 
usually  taken  at  the  end  of  the  second  complete  year. 
Before  admission  to  final  examination  students  must 
produce  certificates  of  having  received  three  years' 
instruction  in  Dental  Mechanics,  and  of  satisfactory 
attendance  on  the   Lectures  in  the  following  subjects : 

(1)  Dental    Surgery    and     Pathology     (,two    courses); 

(2)  Dental  Mechanics  (two  courses) ;  (3)  Orthodontia ;  and 
(4)  Dental  Anatomy.  Certificates  of  regular  attendance, 
(twelve  months)  at  a  hospital  recognized  for  Clinical 
Instruction,  and  of  satisfactory  attendance  during  two 
years  at  the  Dental  Hospital,  are  als<>  required.  They 
must,  of  course,  have  passed  the  earlier  examination  in  all 
its  parts.  At  this  Final  Examination  the  subjects  are 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Dental  Anatomy,  Dental  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  Dental  Mechanics,  and  Orthodontia.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  degree  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
licence,  with  the  addition  of  lectures  on  Pathology  and 
study  of  Practical  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The  can- 
didate must  have  been  a  dental  student  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  and  have  passed  the  examination  for  the  B.A. 
degree,  and  be  signed  up  in  all  the'subjects  indicated.  The 
examination  itself  deals  with  Medicine,  Surgery,  Patho- 
logy, Bacteriology,  Dental  Anatomy,  Human  and  Com- 
parative ;  Dental  Microscopy,  Dental  Surgery  and 
Pathology,  Dental  Mechanics,  and  Orthodontia. 

Fees. — The  total  fees  for  all  the  courses  necessary  to 
obtain  the  diploma,  including  the  entrance  fee  at  Trinity 
College,  work  at  a  general  hospital  for  one  year  and  at  a 
dental  hospital  for  two  years,  and  for  examination,  Is 
£200  17a.  The  University  considers  applications,  on  the 
p^rt  of  qualified  practitioners  and  ethers,  for  recognition 
of  courses  taken  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Degree  and  Licence,  in  case  they  proceed  to  complete  the 
course. 

University  of  Liverpool. 

This  University  grants  a  diploma  in  Dental  Surgery  and 
two  degrees  in  the  same  subject,  the  management  of  the 
curriculum  being  in  the  hands  of  tli3  Board  of  Dental 
Studies. 
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OBITUARY. 


"WALTER  CLAPHAM  HIRST,  M.B.Lond., 
le>:ds. 
We  much  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Hirst,  of  Ghapeltowo,  Leeds,  which  occurred  under  tragic 
circumstances  on  Saturday  morning,  August  31st.  For 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  Mr.  llirsthad  had  under  his  care 
a  middle-aged  man  who  was  suffering  from  pains  of  a 
rheumatic  character,  and  whose  mental  condition  had  led 
Mr.  Hirst  to  advise  his  relations  that  he  required  looking 
after,  though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  etitify  him  as 
insane. 

On  August  31st,  about  6  a.m.,  the  patient  came  to  Mr. 
Hirst's  surgery  entrance,  and,  after  awakening  him, 
explained  through  the  speaking-tube  that  his  paina  were 
worse,  and  that  he  required  something  done.  Mr.  Hirst 
went  downstairs  and  let  the  man  in.  In  a  few  minutes 
Mrs.  Hirst — who  had  begged  her  husband  not  to  go  down, 
as  she  had  a  presentiment  of  evii— heard  three  or  four  shots 
tired  in  rapid  succession,  and  going  downstairs  found  her 
husband  and  his  assailant  both  dead,  the  former  shot  in 
the  chest  and  the  latter  through  the  brain.  From  letters 
which  the  man  had  written,  and  which  were  produced  at 
the  inquest,  it  appears  that  he  suffered  from  the  delusion 
that  Mr.  Hirst  was  trying  to  kill  him,  and  lie  seems  to 
have  attributed  to  what  was  manifestly  the  routine  pro- 
ceeding for  eliciting  the  knee-jerk  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
Mr.  Hirst's  part  to  injure  him  and  cause  epilepsy. 

Mr.  Hirst  was  educated  at  the  Dewsbury  Parish  Church 
School  and  at  the  Wheelwright  Grammar  S?hool.  He 
then  entered  as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Leeds,  at 
that  time  the  Yorkshire  College.  The  latter  part  of  his 
student  career  was  spent  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  he  graduated  M.B.Lond.  in  1899.  He  then 
filled  several  resident  posts,  including  that  of  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officer  of  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary 
and  Fever  Hospital,  and  House- Physician  at  the  Bradford 
Infirmary.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  he  commenced 
practice  at  Chapeltown,  where  he  was  meeting  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  success,  and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  knew  him  well,  clearly  marked  out  as  a  man  who  was 
bound  to  take  a  high  and  honoured  position  as  a  prac- 
titioner. Mr.  Hirst  was  a  hard-working  and  successful 
student,  a  good  athlete,  and  a  man  of  singularly  quiet  and 
unassuming  manner.  His  death  will  be  much  felt  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  and  their  sympatby  will  go  out 
in  very  full  measure  to  his  ycung  wife,  who,  after  a  short 
married  life  of  two  months,  is  thus  left  a  widow. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND   COLLEGES, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
The  second  section  of  the  postgraduate  course  arranged 
between  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  those  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  in  that  city  begins  on  September  16th.  The 
first  section  has  been  attended  by  over  sixty  practitioners  ; 
each  section  is  complete  in  itself. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
University  College. 
A  new  course  on  school  hygiene,  including  lectures,  demon- 
strations, and  proctical  work,  bas  been  arranged  to  begin  on 
October  16th  at  University  College.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  ot  school  teachers,  school  lecturers,  and 
those  qualifying  for  school  inspectorships  and  for  schcol 
medical  officers. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 
The  report  of  the  President  of  (jueen's  College,  Cork,  issued 
"ecently,  states  that  the  numher  of  students  attending  the 
College  during  th,R  session  1905-7  was  251,  as  against  2M5  during 
■he  session  1905-6.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the 
"ollege  had  so  many  students  in  attendance.  Of  the  261 
-tudents,  255  were  matrieulatfd  and  6  non-matriculated.  The 
lumber  of  new  students  was  77.  Of  these,  65  came  from  the 
'.oyal  University  and  7  from  another  college  and  universities, 
nd  5  were  non-matriculated.  A  number  of  pa-tt-students  of 
'aeen's  College,  Cork,  occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the 
■  abllc  service.  It  appears  from  the  statistics  of  the  Royal 
nmy  Medical  Corps,  which  have  recently  been  made  public, 
hit  no  fewer  that  50  officers  of  that  corps  have  been  students 


of  the  College.  That  is  a  greater  number  than  has  come  from 
any  other  Irish  school  except  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  is 
only  exceeded  by  that  institution,  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  two  of  the  LoDdon  schools.  Oueen's  College,  Cork, 
comes  filth  on  the  list  amongst  all  the  medical  schools  of  the 
three  kingdoms  in  regard  to  the  number  of  officers  In  the 
R  A.M  C. 

The  President,  Dr.  Windle,  again  this  year  draws  attention 
to  the  unsatisfactory  relations  that  exist  between  the  College 
and  the  district  which  it  is  intended  to  serve.  He  refers  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  County  Councils  and  other  public  bodies 
in  Munster  in  reference  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the  great, 
meeting  in  the  Cork  City  Hall  and  Air.  William  O'Brien's  ofler 
of  financial  assistance  for  the  foundation  o(  a  local  university 
or  autonomous  college.  "There  CBn  be  no  doubt,"  Dr.  Windle 
says,  "that  this  most  generous  oiler  will  have  great  weight 
with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  proposals  which 
will  be  made  for  the  modification  and  iiap.-ovement  of  uni- 
versity education  in  this  country.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  encouragement  of  local  sympatny,  especially 
when  that  sympathy  finds  expression  in  pecuniary  gifts,  is  a 
matter  of  trie  utmost  importance  to  institutions  like  this, 
which  must  always  look  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
placed  for  their  main  support,  acd  it  has  also  been  reeogniatd 
that  any  coldness  or  hesitation  in  the  reception  of  such  offers 
is  likely  to  check  the  natural  enthusiasm  which  they  elicit, 
and  thus  to  exercise  a  very  damaging  effect  upon  the  future 
of  the  institution  concerned."  The  President  also  emphasizes 
his  opinion  by  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  That  the  relations  of  the  College  to  the  district  which  it 
is  intended  to  serve  have  never  been  satisfactory,  and  still 
remain  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

2.  That  until  these  relations  are  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing  the  College  cannot  expect  to  have  the  number  of 
students  which  under  normal  conditions  it  would  undoubtedly 
attract,  and  that,  as  a  result,  many  bright  and  talented  boys 
will  have  to  go  without  the  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  with  a  consequent  loss  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country. 

3.  That  such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
as  would  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  footing  might  be  made, with- 
out any  difficulty  and  without  any  danger  to  its  academic  posi- 
tion, by  alterations  in  the  charter  and  withont  direct  legisla- 
tion, should  the  Government  be  disposed  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  charter. 

4.  That  there  is  a  great  and  general  desire  throughout  the 
whole  of  Monster  that  the  College  should  be  made  available 
ior  the  people  of  the  province,  and  a  conviction  that  if  so  made 
available  it  would  become  the  great  and  genuine  success  which 
it  has  never  vet  been. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 


POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


GUARDIANS  AND  INSANITY. 
It  Is  probably  not  often  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  bas  brought 
home  to  it  as  directly  as  the  Stonehouse  Board  recently  the 
lolly  of  disregarding  a  medical  certificate  of  insanity.  The 
case  was  that  of  a  poor  woman  who,  having  b?en  found  by 
Dr.  Sandford  to  be  suffering  from  symptoms  of  suicidal  mania 
in  January  last,  was  certified  by  him  as  of  unsound  mind  and 
requiring  to  be  put  under  restraint.  The  guardians,  however, 
not  only  ignored  the  recommendation  and  made  insulting 
remarks  atout  the  doctor  and  his  certificate,  but  actually 
discharged  the  poor  woman  from  the  workhouse,  to  which  she 
had  been  brought  as  a  matter  of  safety,  and  in  which  it  was  ths 
legal  duty  of  the  guardians  to  have  kept  her  until  she  was 
certified  sane.  In  July  the  poor  creature  made  a  determined 
attempt  at  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat,  severing  the  wind- 
pipe and  rendering  it  necessary  to  remove  her  to  hospital, 
where  she  remained  several  weeks,  and  was  in  the  end  sent  to 
the  asylum  at  Etminster,  being  once  more  certified  as  insane. 
Even  when  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  guardians  in  a 
temperate  letter  by  Dr.  Sandford,  the  Board  does  not  seem  to 
have  recognizsd  that  it  was  due  to  their  neglect  of  their  proper 
duties  as  guardians  that  this  poor  woman  had  such  a  narrow 
escape  from  death.  We  certainly  think  that,  in  the  interest  of 
other  sufferers,  the  action  of  these  guardians  shou.d  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 


DANGEROUS  INFECTIOUS  DISORDERS. 
W.  H.  D.— A  "  dangerous  infectious  disorder."  for  trie  purpose 
of  prosecution  under  Section  U6  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  aie  asvaie.  been  defined.  It  is 
usually  a  question  of  fact  for  the  justices  before  whom  tho 
case  is  tried  to  decide.  As  a  rule  they  hold  that  thos° 
diseases  which  arc  compolsorlly  notifiable  are  "dangerous  " 
A  sanitary  authority  may  prosecute  parents  for  allowing 
their  children  to  frequent  public  places  within  three  weeks 
of  having  messier  but  a  conviction  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  the  authority  to  make  out  a  strong  case. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGLNAZ  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  torumrded  Jor  publication  art 

undsrttood  to  be  offered  to  the  Bbitish    Medical  Joobnal   atOM 

unless  the  contrary  be  slated. 
GDbbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  commnnl- 

c&tions  should  authenticate  them  with  their  names — of  course  not 

necessarily  for  publication. 
Cobbespondexts  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 

to  Correspondents  oi  the  following  week. 

BaANCSCBIPTS  FOBWABDED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OP  THIS  JOURNAL  CAXNGT 
ONDEB  ANT  ClBCUHSTANCES  BE   RETTBXED. 

UH  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  psrticui&rly  requested  that  at.t.  leiteTi 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Jocbxal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Jofbkal.  and  not  at  bis  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  bo  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6.  Catherine  Street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Jotjbkal.  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Aothobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  intheBsmsa 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manages, 
B,  Catherine  Street.  Strand.  W.C.  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Tsleqbaphic  ADDEEss.—  The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOB  0! 
the  Bbitish  Mfjmoal  Journal  is  Aiticlogy,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGES  of  the  British  IIbsioai 
Joubxal  Is  AniculaU,  London. 

r cLiPEONF  (National)  :— 

EDITOK,  GKXERAE.  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGJ3. 

1631,  Qerrard.  3630.  Gerrard. 


Of"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Mhdical  Journal  am  devoted  Mitt  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QrERIEg. 

H.  P..  who  smokes  a  pipe  after  breakfast  and  does  not  wish  to 
give  the  habit  up,  asks  for  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  of  his  indulgence  in  tobacco  from  his 
patients. 

Oxoniensis  asks  for  suggestions  for  a  suitable  and  agreeable 
drink  for  a  diabetic  patient,  alcohol  being  banned  in  any 
appreciable  quantity. 

Continuous  Record  of  Bodt  Temperature. 
Dr.  AV.  SCrexsen  (Officier  van  Gerocdheid,  Poerock  Tjahoe, 
Borneo.  Xederlandsch  Indie)  asks  for  information  as  to 
where  he  could  get  a  thermometer  giving  a  continuous 
record  of  the  temperature  in  a  case  of  fever  for  the  twenty- 
four  hoars  on  the  Celsius  scale.  "If  such  instruments,"  our 
correspondent  continues,  "  are  not  made— and  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  seen  one— I  should  be  thankful  for  the 
address  of  an  instrument-maker's  firm  that  could  be  relied 
upon  to  make  one  as  good  as  possible  on  my  suggestions  and 
for  a  reasonable  price.  Hiving  got  to  live  in  a  country 
abundant  in  fevers  of  different  kinds,  I  think  that  such  a 
recording  thermometer  should  be  of  use  to  me  in  many 
cases.1' 

%*  A  few  physiologists  have  worked  with  instruments  for 
recording  continuous  temperatures,  the  majority  of  which 
are  constructed  after  the  principle  of  Callendar's  thermo- 
■electric  apparatus.  Major  E.  Eoss  states  (Lancet,  February 
27th,  1904)  that  he  obtained  his  platinum  thermometer  from 
the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company  (Carlyle 
Boad,  Cambridge';.  The  resistance  coil  is  enclosed  in  a  tube 
of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  and  is  con- 
nected by  long  flexible  wires  to  the  recorder.  A  style 
loaded  with  ink  inscribes  the  temperature  of  the  reotum  on 
the  chart  fixed  to  the  recording  drum,  which  revolves  once 
in  24  hours.  Benedict  and  Snell  (Benedict  and  Snell,  Arch, 
f.  d.  (MS:  Physiol.  Bad,  88,  s.  492,  1901  :  idem.,  Bnd.  £0,  s. 
35,  1902.  Amrr.  Journ.  of  Pliysiol.,  Vol.  11,  p.  145,  1904) 
worked  with  a  modification  of  Callendar's  apparatus,  specially 
constructed  by  the  mechanic  of  the  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut— Mr.  0.  S.  Blakeslee.  This instru- 
ment consists  oi  a  coppar  wire  resistance  coil,  composed 
of  6.75  metres  of  0  08  rem  copper  wire,  doubly  covered  with 
silk.  The  r<  il  measures  £2  ram.  in  length  and  4  mm.  in 
wiiltl  fs  enclosed  in  a  silver  tube,  30  mm.  long 

and  5  mm.  wide,  having  walls  of  0  3  mm.  thickness.  The  coil 
is  imbedded  in  shellac  inside  the  tube.  The  free  ends  of  the 
wire  are  soldered  to  Uolatc-d  conducting  wires,  the  junction 
being  placed  in  the  bore  of  a  rubber  cor'.,  fitting  iu  the  neck 
of  the  silver  tabs.  Special  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
niort  oircuititig  and  moistening  of  the  coil.  The  conducting 
wire  consists  0!  25  strands  of  fine  copper  wire,  insulated  with 
rubber,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  frte  ends  are  soldered  toabrafs 
connexion,  which  in  its  turn  is  conncctnd  to  a  W'tifttitonVs 
bridge  by  moans  of  a  sma'l  in  rcury  bath.  The  electric 
curroat  is  derived  from  dry  eel's     EMnae  it  was  found  that 


measurable  heat  was  developed  in  the  tightly  rolled  coil  by 
the  passage  of  a  weak  current  (about  0.04  amperes),  which 
altered  the  resistance  appreciably,  the  authors  preferred  to 
measure  the  current  by  passing  it  through  a  d'Arsonval's 
galvanometer,  instead  of  reading  off  the  resistance  directly. 
The  variations  of  the  current  could  be  determined  exactly, 
as  the  scale  indicated  deflections  down  to  £  mm,  which 
corresponded  to  0.01°  C.  The  calibration  of  the  instrument 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  the  melting  point  of  sodium 
sulphate  (Xa.SQj.lOH-O),  which  is  32.484°  C.  A  Beckmann 
thermometer  having  a  range  of  6-  C.  covers  a  sufficiently 
wide  range  for  body  variations.  This  can  be  calibrated  with 
the  copper  thermometer,  differences  of  0  C01°  being  readable 
on  the  Beckmann  thermometer.  They  found  that  after  the 
thermometer  had  been  in  the  rectum  for  five  minutes,  the 
person  was  able  to  walk,  sit,  lie  down,  sleep,  and  ride  a 
stationary  bicycle  without  any  discomfort  all  day,  the  ther- 
mometer only  bBing  removed  when  the  bowels  acted.  By 
means  of  this  Instrument,  Benedict  and  Snell  have  made 
various  observations  on  night  workers  and  others  in  health, 
for  physiological  purposes. 


A.V9IVERD. 


T.   ;    KENING   OF  THE   SKIN  OF  THE   SOLE. 

Mr.  George  Butters,  M.B.  (Kempston,  Bedford),  writes  ;  In 
answer  to  "Puzzled  (British  Medical  Journal,  August 
17th)  I  would  suggest  the  application  of  resorcin  and  gly- 
cerine, 1  drachm  to  the  ounce.  If  the  thickening  of  the  skin  is 
very  great,  a  preliminary  application  of  resorcin  and  salicylic 
acid  plaster  may  be  necessary. 


LETTERS.   NOTES.   Ele. 


Thbocin  Sodium  Acktatb. 
Mb.  M*.  H.  Maktixdale  (London,  W.)  writes  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Harry  Campbell's  note  published  on  August  31st, 
page  560 :  There  is  a  slight  slip  in  the  chemistry  which  I 
think  should  be  corrected.  "Theoeine"  is  the  registered 
trade  mark  for  the  alkaloid  theophylline.  This  alkaloid 
(dimethyl-xanthine)  is  isomeric  with  theobromine — that  is, 
also  a  dimethyl-xanthine. — and  is  closely  allied  to  caffeine 
(tri-methyl-xanthine).  In  a  letter  to  Br.  Harry  Campbell 
I  perpetrated  the  slip  of  stating  theobromine  to  be  tri- 
methyl-xanthine.  The  relationship  between  the  alkaloids 
Is  correctlv  described  in  the  Extra  pharmacopoeia,  pages 
188-9  and  692-3. 

Hints  to  Intending  Seip  Surorons. 
Bitten  writes :  In  September  the  emigration  season  to 
South  America  commences,  and  several  of  the  Govern- 
ments there  have  passed  stringent  vaccination  laws 
for  immigrants.  Extra  work  without  any  extra  pay  has 
often  been  demanded  from  ship  surgeons  under  these  laws, 
and  therefore  careful  inquiries  should  be  made  of  the 
shipping  companies  te'ere  signing  an  engagement.  The 
Employers'  Liability  Aot  has  been  applied  to  seamen  since 
July  1st,  and  it  Is  advisable  1 3  inquire  about  this  also. 

Analysis  op  FaBCI  S. 
With  reference  to  a  note  published  on  August  24th  (p.  492) 
stating  that  Dr.  Thalwitzer  of  Dresden  had  established  s 
laboratory  for  the  examination  and  complete  analysis  of 
faeces,  which  undertaking  is  referred  to  as  "  novel."  Mr.  J.  P. 
Lord  (Is'ew  Maiden,  Bacteriologist  to  Dorking,  Kpsom,  and 
other  Councils)  writes  to  state  that  for  the  last  two  years  bt 
has  had  such  a  laboratory  in  active  operation.  He  a'ids  that 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  shall  elapse  between  dejection  and  analysis 
and  bacteriological  examination  of  stools,  the  advantage  of 
having  such  a  laboratory  within  half-an-bour's  rail  from 
London  should  be  apparent.  No  reliance  c^n  ; 
bacteriological  examination  of  stools  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  old,  while  even  then  merely  quantitative  work  can  be 
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ON  THE 

EMPIRICAL  AND    EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS  IN  MEDICINE. 

Delivered  before  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Branch. 

By  ROBERT   M.   SIMON,  MD,  FRCP., 

PflrSICIAN  TO  THE   BIRMINGHAM   GENERAL  HOSPITAL,   PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   11BANCH. 


The  Presidency  of  this  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  of  delivering 
an  annual  address.  The  custom  has  grown  up,  wisely  as 
I  think,  that  this  address  should  not  be  technical  in  Its 
nature,  but  should  deal  with  matters  of  interest  or 
importance  to  the  profession  either  on  Its  historical  or  its 
political  side.  "With  this  object  in  view  I  have  essayed 
very  briefly  to  compare  the  emphieal  methods  of  the  past 
with  the  modern  tendency  to  experiment  in  the  practice 
and  science  of  medicine,  and  have  endeavoured  to  combat 
the  tendency  of  the  older  physicians  to  overestimate  the 
value  and  position  of  temperament  in  its  relation  to 
disease. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  science  of  medicine  from 
the  days  of  -Ejculapius  and  Hippocrates,  when,  lacklDg 
Instruments  of  precision,  without  anatomical  exactitude, 
and  with  no  physiological  knowledge,  the  physician  had 
to  rely  on  his  powers  of  observation  and  cultivate  these  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Nor  do 
I  propose  to  contrast  his  limited  equipment  with  that  of 
the  physician  of  to  day,  who  has  at  his  disposal  the 
resources  of  laboratories  and  the  labour  of  men  specially 
trained  in  microscopic  research  and  bacteriological  inves- 
tigation ;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  myself  if  there  is 
not  a  danger  of  losing  those  qualities  which  made 
Sydenham  and  the  great  men  of  his  period  exemplars 
of  which  medicine  must  always  be  so  justly  proud. 
Their  powers  of  observation  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  there  is  danger  that  they  may  never 
be  equalled.  Tne  laboratory  will  never  take  the 
place  of  the  ward,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  of 
touch,  of  sight,  and  even  of  smell,  should  never  be 
subordinated  to  the  investigations  of  the  laboratory 
worker.  That  the  danger  of  this  is  no  vain  or  imaginary 
one  is,  I  think,  beyond  question.  The  favour  with  which 
the  work  of  Wright  and  hia  school  has  been  received  is 
the  best  proof  of  this.  There  is  a  grave  tendency  to 
believe  that  a  patient's  condition  can  be  diagnosed  and  his 
fate  determined  by  some  one  who  may  never  have  seen 
the  case,  but  who  has  beer,  able  to  make  a  more  or  less 
correct  estimate  of  the  power  of  his  blood  to  deal  with 
poison  circulating  in  it.  The  estimation  of  the  opsonic 
index  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  Indeed 
the  most  important,  of  the  additions  that  have  been  made 
in  the  last  century  to  our  means  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  our  patients,  but  its  employ- 
ment must  be  subservient  to  the  clinical  work  of  the 
physician  and  not  substituted  for  it.  Were  this  the  case 
one  could  picture  to  onef  elf  a  huge  laboratory  where  the 
blood  of  every  patient  would  be  tested  for  its  capacity  to 
deal  with  tubercle  or  the  toxic  product  of  countless 
bacteria.  From  this  workshop  instructions  would  be 
issued  for  a  dose  of  this  or  an  injection  of  that,  and  the 
brains  of  the  laboratory  would  control  the  hands  of  the 
wards.  The  practice  of  medicine  would  inevitably 
deteriorate,  and  that  most  undying  truth  that  we  have  to 
treat  not  a  disease  but  a  diseased  person  would  come  to  be 
forgotten.  To  remember  this,  the  greatest  clinical  fact, 
has  been  a  difficulty  from  the  beginning,  and  is  to  each 
one  of  us  a  never-ceasing  difficulty  in  our  daily  life.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  not  an  exact  science  and  never  can 
be.  It  deal3  with  the  infinite  variety  of  human^  beings, 
differing  from  one  another  in  racial  characteristics,  in 
temperament,  in  habits,  in  idiosyncrasies,  and  in 
character.  This  fact  has,  I  think,  never  been  better 
stated  than  by  Professor  Rutherford,  the  first  clinical 
teacher  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1748,  when  he 
remarked : 

It  is  evident  the  samo  diseases  In  different  persons  will  pro- 
duce'or  be  manifested  by  different  effects  and  symptoms,  and 


require  different  methods  of  cure.  An  empiric  undertakes  the 
oure  of  diseases  in  a  much  easier  manner.  He  despises  all 
learning  and  practises  by  routine,  and  does  not  adapt  the 
remedies  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  He  takes  all  his 
Intelligence  from  their  names,  barely  asking  whether  'tis  a 
fever,  colic,  etc.,  and  without  considering  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  and  other  circumstances,  he  gives  medicine  which 
he  only  imagines  to  be  good  in  such  and  such  disorders.  Thus 
he  goes  on  until  hlB  patient  either  dieB  or  recovers,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  different  constitutions  and  diversity  of  shapes 
which  disorders  put  on,  whence  arise  so  many  Indications  and 
contraindications. 

Great  as  is  the  tiuth  of  Dr.  Rutherford's  proposition, 
there  are  yet  pitfalls  which  it  behoves  the  careful  observer 
to  avoid  lest  he  too  fall  in  error:  in  the  words  of  the 
proverb,  "  They  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for 
the  truth,"  and  though  the  study  of  physiognomy,  of 
temperament,  etc.,  is  in  every  sense  admirable  and  advis- 
able, it  has  very  curiously  led  to  generalizations,  usually 
very  unscientific,  and  more  often  than  not  exploited  by 
quacks. 

It  led  to  the  theories  of  Lavater  about  physiognomy,  and 
it  led  Gall  and  the  phrenologists  to  the  belief  that  they 
could  discover  a  man's  character  and  tendencies  by  the 
form  of  his  skull  as  well  as  by  his  corporeal  characteristics 
in  general.  Cheiromancy  followed  phrenology,  and 
graphology,  or  the  determination  of  a  man's  character 
by  his  handwriting,  followed  cheiromancy. 

All  these  pseudo-scientific  methods  had  in  view  the 
determination  of  temperament,  the  study  of  which  from 
the  days  of  Hippocrates  has  been  the  ignis  fatuus  of 
philosopher  and  physician.  It  has  been  felt  that  if  one 
could  determine  the  temperament  of  the  Individual  it 
would  be  possible  to  surmise  the  kind  of  disease  to  which 
he  would  be  liable,  and  to  some  extent  the  degree  to 
which  disease  would  be  modified  by  the  individual 
temperament.  Such  a  consideration  cf  temperament 
would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  physician,  but, 
inasmuch  as  character  and  conduct  are  also  without 
doubt  influenced  by  temperamental  varieties,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  to  the  philosopher  also  its  study  should 
have  been  of  surpassing  interest.  Jonathan  Hutchinson, 
in  his  very  interesting  lectures  on  the  pedigiee  of  disease, 
defines  the  term  "  temperament"  as  applicable  to  the  sum 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  an  individual,  exclusive  of 
all  definite  tendencies  to  disease.  Different  temperaments 
are  to  be  as:umed  to  be  likely  to  give  some  degree  of 
peculiarity  to  morbid  processes  when  such  have  been 
induced  by  other  causes,  but  they  do  not  in  themselves 
Involve  aDy  special  proclivity. 

This  physical  definition  is  more  restricted  than  the  one 
generally  accepted,  though  doubtless  temperaments  were 
originally  regarded  as  only  physical  distinctions.  One 
would  prefer  to  define  the  term  as  denoting  a  certain 
combination  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  the 
resultant  of  disease,  of  race,  and  of  heredity. 

For  centuries  temperaments  were  classified  as  sanguine, 
nervous,  bilious,  and  lymphatic  ;  but  Dr.  Laycock,  in  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gaz'tte  of  1861,  divides  these  four  still 
further  into  six,  namely  : 

1.  Persons  nervously  active  from  pre-ominant  Innervation. 

2.  Those  with  predominant  sanguinification  and  activity  of 
the  vascular  and  muscular  systems. 

3.  Those  in  whom  both  innervation  and  muscular  activity 
are  predominant,  and  this  existing  also  with  predominant 
carbon  depositor  excretion— the  fibrous  or  bilious  tempera- 
ment. 

4.  When  the  muscular  system  is  well  developed,  but  neither 
sangainifieation  nor  innervation  predominant,  aod  there  is 
a  decided  tendency  to  the  deposit  of  fat— the  phlegmatic 
temperament.  .    . 

5  Those  who  are  defective  as  regards  innervation,  sanguini- 
fication, and  muscular  and  vascular  activity— the  lymphatic 
temperament. 

6.  Those  in  whom,  with  defective  innervation,  sanguimnca- 
tion,  and  vascular  activity,  there  is  a  combined  tendency  to 
carbon  deposits— the  melancholic  temperament. 

To  unusual  industry  and  sedulously-cultivated  powers 
of  observation,  such  as  were  possessed  by  Dr.  Laycock, 
these  divisions  were  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  value. 
He  was  able  to  classify  his  patients  in  various  groups, 
and  to  study  their  needs  and  prospects  with  a  precision 
and  accuracy  not,  I  am  afraid,  dependent  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  classification,  but  upon  his  most  careful 
and  educated  powers  of  observation.  The  great  value  of 
Dr.  Laycock's  work  was  that  it  made  him  a  great  physician, 
able  to  diagnose  disease,  and  able  so  to  classify  h's  patients 
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that  not  the  exact  treatment,  but  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  was  likely  to  benefit  them,  would  be  employed  by 
him. 

To  him,  doubtless,  the  value  of  his  work  was  enormous 
on  account  of  his  trained  facuhy  of  observation,  but  I  fear 
his  generalizations  would  prove  an  untrustworthy  guide 
to  the  bulk  of  those  who  try  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
without  that  ordered  habit  of  mind,  the  result  of  Incessant 
personal  work,  which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  not 
dependent  upon  the  correctness  of  hia  generalizations.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  that  temperament  and  tendency 
towards  a  particular  kind  of  disease  are  not  aynonymouB. 
Every  temperamental  quality  is  compatible  with  health, 
and  no  disease  is  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  temperament. 
For  my  part,  I  am  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
conclusion,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  tendency  to  par- 
ticular disease  or  modifications  of  disease  is  not  due  to  a 
particular  temperament,  but  rather  think  that  tempera- 
ment is  the  result  either  of  disease  itself  or  of  a  combina- 
tion of  inherited  tendencies  to  suffer  in  a  particular  way. 
Either  from  family  proclivities  or  from  early  acquired 
disease  or  environment  when  the  developmental  processes 
of  childhood  or  early  adolescence  are  active,  every  man's 
appearance  and  his  powers  of  resistance  to  diseases 
become  peculiar  to  himself,  and  label  him  as  belonging  to 
this  or  that  kind  of  diathesis,  which  Hutchinson  defines 
as  any  condition  of  prolonged  peculiarity  of  health  giving 
proclivity  to  definite  forms  of  disease. 

Nearly  all  the  considerations  which  Influenced  Laycock 
and  hia  school  in  the  differentiations  of  temperament  may 
be  regarded  as  evidences  of  disease  or  of  heredity ;  for 
example,  among  the  most  important  criteria  of  tempera- 
ments was  the  complexion,  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  temperament,  such  as  the  san- 
guine or  the  bilious,  but  it  ia  less  an  evidence  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  temperament  than  a  matter  of  inheritance 
or  of  race.  I  do  not  doubt  the  value  of  generalizationa  or 
the  influence  of  observations  as  to  colour,  form,  etc.,  in 
guiding  us  in  our  estimate  of  patients,  but  they  are  dan- 
gerous and  fallacious  unless  critically  examined  and  care- 
fully applied.  That  dark  people  tolerate  mercury  better 
than  fair  ones,  that  red  headed  patients  are  more  liable 
to  suffer — and  to  suffer  worse — from  rheumatism  than 
dark-complexioned  people,  that  brunettes  suffering  from 
anaemia  do  not  tolerate  iron  aa  well  as  blondes  until 
constipation  has  been  relieved  and  digestion  improved, 
are,  I  believe,  empirical  generalizationa,  but  they  are 
nothing  more,  and  are  not  to  be  used  aa  acientific  laws.  If, 
then,  one  aaaumes  that  temperamental  qualities  are  due 
to  diathesis  and  to  disease,  it  is  to  these  that  our  atten- 
tion should  be  directed,  but  time  fails  me  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  line  of  thought,  fascinating  though  such 
study  would  be.  I  would  wish  further,  did  time  permit, 
to  consider  idiosyncrasy,  that  quality  which  differentiates 
individuals  in  a  class,  and  makes  the  work  of  a  physician 
so  incomparably  interesting,  and  enables  one  to  apply  to 
medicine  the  vulgar  truism  that  what  ia  "  one  man's  meat 
is  another  man's  poison."  If  I  might  paraphrase  this,  it 
would  be  to  aay  that  the  phyaiology  of  one  man  may  be  the 
pathology  of  another ;  the  quick  pulte  of  Graves's  disease 
may  exceed  but  little  the  normal  rate  of  pulse  of  a  healthy 
man,  and  many  men  may  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health 
have  a  pulse  so  slow  aa  to  excite  suspicion  of  serious 
pathological  conditiona. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied  ; 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide — 

la  a  truth  that  has  very  perfect  analogy  in  the  physical 
life,  where  physiological  perfection  ends  and  pathological 
failure  begins  without  obvious  dividing  line.  If  one  may, 
aa  for  my  part  I  do,  accept  the  truth  of  the  propoaition 
that  predisposition  to  disease  does  not  depend  on  tem- 
perament but  that  temperament  is  influenced  and  deter- 
mined by  morbid  conditions,  one  must  bear  In  mind  that 
the  term  denotes  the  sum  of  not  only  the  physical  but 
also  of  the  mental  characteristics.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  determine  how  far  temperament  is  modified  by  conduct 
and  by  character  as  it  ia  to  see  how  very  materially  disease 
and  environment  and  heredity  affect  it,  and  yet  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  believe  that  hereditary  mental  tenden- 
cies, Inherited  dispositions  to  certain  lines  of  conduct  and 
peculiarities  of  character,  must  affect  that  sum  of  psychical 
characteristics  which  make  up  the  temperamental  qualities 
other  than  those  induced  by  disease  or  by  the  transmission 


of  hereditary  physical  peculiarities.  Physiologically  as  In 
the  radical  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  pathologically 
also  as  illustrated  by  several  diseases,  the  mental  and 
emotional  part  of  temperament  stands  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  the  physical  part.  Like  it,  it  is  the  resultant 
of  hereditary  tendencies,  and  of  centurie8  of  racial  pecu- 
liarities, and  like  it  it  is  profoundly  modified  by  functional 
and  organic  changes.  Under  the  head  of  functional  causes 
and  results  I  refer  to  the  mental  and  emotional  changes 
induced  by  all  diseases  making  demands  upon  the  forti- 
tude of  patients.  Such  diseases  are  cancer,  with  its  burden 
of  pain,  and  tuberculous  disease  of  all  kinds,  with  ita 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair.  Into  these  conditions  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter,  nor  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
emotional  changes  induced  by  the  discomfort  of  prolonged 
dyspepsia,  or  to  the  mental  enfeeblement  associated  with 
epilepsy  and  its  treatment.  Insanity,  with  its  profound 
modifications  of  character  and  its  still  too  vague  pathology, 
I  have  neither  time  nor  knowledge  to  discuss,  but  I  should 
like  to  refer  briefly  to  those  most  interesting  changes  of 
character  and  perversions  of  conduct  which  are  known  to 
be  associated  with  definite  structural  changea  in  the 
composition  of  certain  organs. 

In  the  Huxley  Lecture  of  1903,  Karl  Pearson  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

1  cannot  free  myself  from  the  conception  that,  underlying 
every  psychical  state,  there  is  a  physical  state,  and  from  that 
conception  follows  at  once  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
a  close  association  between  the  succession  or  the  recurrence  of 
certain  psychical  states,  which  is  what  we  judge  mental  and 
moral  characteristics  by,  and  an  underlying  physical  confirma- 
tion, be  it  of  brain  or  liver. 

The  liver  is  a  much  maligned  organ — from  the  earliest 
time  it  has  been  held  responsible  for  many  defects  of 
character;  bad  temper,  Irritability,  and  like  qualities  have 
been  condoned  because  of  a  man  having  a  liver  whose 
vagaries  have  been  assumed  to  be  beyond  hia  control. 
Two  temperaments — the  bilious  and  the  melancholic — 
have  derived  their  names  from  supposed  qualities  existing 
in  the  bile  or  the  liver,  but  there  ia  not  the  alighteat  basia 
for  the  assumption.  Even  the  complexion  la  supposed  to 
be  a  key  to  the  state  of  the  liver;  but  nimium  ne  crede 
colori,  the  pale,  sallow  complexion  of  the  livery  English- 
man is  almost  the  normal  of  the  healthy  Spaniard  or 
Italian.  Some  time  ago  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  read  a  paper 
in  Birmingham  on  the  aufferinga  of  the  spleen  ;  had  he 
written  similarly  about  the  liver  he  would  have  more 
easily  aroused  our  sympathies,  for  that  unhappy  organ 
may  be  hypertrophic,  it  may  be  atrophic,  Its  capsule  may 
be  thickened  by  peritonitis  or  invaded  by  gummata  and 
new  growths,  it  may  become  fatty  in  phthisis,  or  waxy  in 
lardaeeous  disease,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  character  or 
conduct  of  its  owner  is  concerned,  not  a  vestige  of 
evidence  can  be  brought  against  it  for  any  responsibility 
in  the  moral  delinquencies  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  The 
association  of  organic  tissue  changes  and  alteration  of 
character  is  really  a  very  close  one,  but  the  liver  has 
nothimg  to  do  with  it.  So  far  as  present  knowledge  has 
advanced,  the  two  organs  responsible  for  character  are  the 
brain  and,  as  I  believe,  the  thyroid  gland.  The  study  of 
character  and  its  relation  to  bodily  organs  is  a  fairly  old 
one,  but  in  this  country,  at  least  it  received  an  impetus 
to  activity  first  in  1881,  when  Professor  Bain  published 
his  book  on  the  study  of  character.  It  was  probably 
written  as  a  counterblast  to  the  phantasies  of  the 
phrenologists,  and  is  not  a  very  satisfying  effort.  In  an 
article  entith  d,  Can  there  be  a  Science  of  Character  ?  by 
W.  L.  Courtney,  in  the  yational  Rtmeio  of  1890,  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book  ia  reviewed  and  the  question 
answered  as  follows : 

Ooly  in  a  rather  vngue  fashion,  making  use  of  the  larger 
psychological  divisions,  and  fillirjg  in  the  wide  outline  oy 
concrete  experience  and  carefol  and  methodic  observation. 

Since  1890,  however,  our  knowledge  has  been  extended 
by  the  work  of  Ferrier  and  others  on  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and.  above  all,  by  the  careful  observations  of 
physiologists  and  physicians  in  cases  of  cretinism  and 
myxoedema  on  the  one  hand  and  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  on  the  other.  If  one  finds  that  changes  in  the 
brain  and  the  thyroid  do  produce  changea  in  character 
and  conduct,  it  ia  a  reasonable  assumption  that  Courtney's 
question,  "  Can  there  be  a  science  of  character  ?  "  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  If,  moreover,  disease  pro- 
duces changes  of  character,  It  becomes  a  reasonable  matter 
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for  discussion  whether  cr  no  the  combination  of  lines  of 
conduct  and  evidence  of  emotion,  which  are  the  expres- 
sions of  what  we  call  character,  have  their  origin  in 
definite  portions  of  the  brain  or  thyroid.  Both  by  experi- 
ment and  by  pathological  evidence  of  disease  in  man  it 
has  been  shown  that  if  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  be 
extensively  destroyed  there  results  marked  intellectual 
dificiency  and  instability  of  character.  The  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes  are  Impaired,  so  that  only 
objects  which  fall  directly  within  the  field  of  vision  are 
observed.  According  to  Ferrier,  with  this  defect  goes  a 
loss  of  the  faculty  of  attention,  which  in  its  turn  is 
followed  by  mental  degradation.  This,  doubtless,  may  be 
the  case ;  but  ophthalmoplegia  from  other  causes  may 
occur  without  mental  or  moral  charjge,  and  tumours  or 
injury  to  the  frontal  lobes  have  often  been  shown  to  be 
associated  with  psychical  changes  without  limitation  of 
the  movements  of  the  eyes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  frontal  lobes  reach  their  highest  development  in  man, 
and  that,  according  to  Wagner,  in  his  work  on  the 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  human  brain  as  the 
organ  of  the  mind  (1860-<J),  the  average  male  brain  is  more 
highly  convoluted  and  developed  in  the  frontal  region 
than  Is  the  case  with  the  average  woman. 

Numerous  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  no  mental 
or  bodily  symptoms  have  followed  lesions  of  the  pre- 
frontal area— such  evidence  would  appear  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  any  attempt  to  localize  moral  or  mental  control  in 
this  region — but  as  many  cases  can  be  cited  in  which  what 
appears  to  be  similar  damage!  has  been  followed  by  moral 
and  mental  deterioration.  No  such  symptoms  are  asso- 
ciated with  disease  or  injury  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
brain,  so  that  it  is  surely  permissible  to  speculate  and 
even  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  distinct  influence  on 
character  possessed  by  this  portion  of  the  brain. 
Ferrier  in  the  Goulstonian  lectures  quotes  a  number 
of  most  interesting  cases  illustrative  of  character 
changes  from  damage  to  the  frontal  lobes,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  American  crowbar  case.  A  pointed  iron 
bar  entered  the  patient's  Bkull  at  the  left  aDgle  of  his 
upper  jaw,  passed  clean  through  the  prefrontal  lobe  of  his 
brain,  and  emerged  near  the  sagittal  suture  in  the  frontal 
region,  and  was  picked  up  at  some  distance  covered  with 
blood  and  brains.  He  lived  for  over  twelve  years  after  the 
accident  and  was  physically  as  well  as  he  had  been  before 
it,  but  Dr.  Harlow's  report  on  his  mental  condition  shows 
a  great  change. 

His  contractors,  who  regarded  him  as  the  most  efficient  and 
capable  foreman  in  their  employ  previous  to  his  injury,  con- 
sidered the  change  in  his  mind  so  marked  that  they  could 
not  give  him  his  place  again.  The  equilibrium  or  balance, 
so  to  speak,  between  his  intellectual  faculties  and  animal  pro- 
pensities seemed  to  have  been  destroyed.  He  is  fitful, 
irreverent,  indulging  at  times  in  the  grossest  profanity  (which 
was  not  previously  his  custom),  manifesting  but  little  defer- 
ence for  his  fellows,  impatient  of  restraint  or  advice  when  it 
conflicts  with  his  desires,  at  times  pertinaciously  obstinate, 
yet  capricious  and  vacillating,  devising  many  plans  of  future 
operations  which  are  no  sooner  arranged  than  they  are  aban- 
doned in  turn  for  others  appearing  more  feasible.  A  child  in 
his  intellectual  capacity  and  manifestations,  he  has  the 
animal  passions  of  a  strong  man.  Previous  to  the  injury, 
though  untrained  in  the  schools,  he  possessed  a  well-balanced 
mind,  and  was  looked  upon  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
shrewd,  smart  business  man,  very  energetic  and  persistent  in 
executing  all  his  plans  of  operation.  In  this  regard  his  mind 
was  radically  changed,  so  decidedly  that  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  said  he  was  •'  no  longer  Gage." 

With  an  experience  necessarily  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  Ferrier  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  damage 
to  the  frontal  lobes  has  been  associated  with  great  mental 
and  moral  deterioration.  I  saw  one  lady  of  most  refined 
habits  who  became  quite  indifferent  to  the  ordinary 
niceties  of  life  long  before  her  other  mental  processes 
were  affected,  and  have  seen  more  than  one  case  in  which 
injury  in  this  region  was  followed  by  the  most  senseless 
and  obvious  kleptomania  while  ordinary  mental  pro- 
cesses appeared  to  be  normal  and  the  physical  vigour 
was  unimpaired.  To  generalize  from  my  own  few  cases 
would  be  an  absurdity;  but  the  wide  experience  of 
neurologists  has  made  it  certain  that  damage  to  the  pre- 
frontal region  is  In  a  large  number  of  cases  accompa>.ied 
by  moral  perversion  and  alteration  of  character.  That 
the  thyroid  body  is  concerned  in  the  manifestations  of 
intellect  and  of  character  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 
Cretinism,  in  which  it  may  be  absent  congenltaHy  or 


very  small;  myxoedemft,  in  which  the  secreting  structure 
of  the  gland  is  atrophic;  cachexia  stiumipriva,  the  con- 
dition supervening  on  removal  of  the  gland  for  experi- 
mental or  therapeutic  reasons  ;  and  exophthalmic 
— each  and  all  present  definite  and  characteristic  mental 
and  moral  symptoms  and,  except  cretinism,  deviations 
from  the  normal  attributes  of  the  affected  person.  So 
very  marked  and  remarkable  are  the  changes  in  character 
associated  with  organic  affections  of  the  thyroid  that  it  is 
at  least  one's  duly  to  inquire  why  this  should  be  the  case, 
and  why  the  colloid  secretion  plays  so  important  a  r61e. 
Cretinism  occurs  either  as  a  congenital  condition  or  as 
one  beginning  before  the  age  of  15.  In  congenital  cases 
the  thyroid  is  either  undeveloped  or  has  undergone 
complete  atrophy.  If  the  child  lives,  mental  develop- 
ment is  very  slow,  and  severe  cretinism  comes  on  later 
owing  to  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the  thyroid. 
Speaking  of  cases  in  which  symptoms  begin  in  the  first 
five  years  of  life,  Murray  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice 
of  Medicine  says  :  '•  By  the  time  the  child  is  12  or  15  years 
old  the  expression  is  dull  and  apathetic,  being  entirely 
wanting  in  the  bright  interestedness  of  the  healthy  child.; 
the  mental  condition  is  one  of  dull  placidity  with  con- 
tentment. The  mental  capacity  varies  considerably  in. 
different  cases,  as  some  are  quite  helpless  idiots,  while 
others  can  feed  themselves  and  appear  to  be  as  intelligent 
as  most  children  of  3  or  4  years. 

In  such  cases,  according  to  Horsley,  the  convolutions  ot 
the  brain  are  ill- defined  and  its  blood  vessels  small.  la 
myxoedema  the  thyroid  gland  is  nearly  always  much 
smaller  than  in  health  ;  the  glandular  structure  is  notably 
diminished  and  the  fibrous  tissue  increased,  this  increase 
being  especially  marked  in  cases  in  which  the  gland  Eg 
normal  or  enlarged  in  size.  The  alveoli  are  much 
diminished  in  number  and  contain  little  or  no  colloid 
material.  Murray  bums  up  the  nervous  and  uaent&il 
symptoms  as  follows:  '-All  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  characterized  by  slowness  and  dullness. 
Patients  have  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  new 
subject ;  the  memory  becomes  deficient  and  the  tempec 
placid  and  equable,  though  occasionally  there  may  be 
marked  irritability.  Cachexia  strumipriva,  the  condition 
following  upon  removal  of  the  whole  thyroid  gland, 
presents  symptoms  very  like  these  observed  in  a  case  c£ 
myxoedema,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotations  from 
Murray  (Diteases  of  the  Thyroid  Oiand): 

In  one  case  eighteen  years  after  operation  it  is  noted  that  the 
patient  cannot  do  work  requiring  delicacy  and  skill.  Ha  is 
incapable  of  learning  any  trade,  and  a  remarkable  impairment! 
of  intelligence  has  occurred.  Before  operation  he  was  one  of 
the  best  pupils  In  his  school  ;  now  his  mental  faculties  are 
less  than  those  of  a  boy  of  10.  His  reasoning  powers  am 
extremely  weak  and  slow.  In  another  cate  we  find  that  intel- 
lectual actions  are  very  slow.  If  a  question  be  asked  the 
correct  answer  to  it  will  be  given,  but  not  at  once  ;  it  will 
come  slowly.  It  seems  as  if  the  patient  had  to  make  soma 
tll'ort  to  collect  his  ideas.  Speech  is  slow,  and  very  commonly 
the  memory  is  affected. 

In  exophthalmic  goitre  we  have  a  clinical  picture  the 
reverse  of  that  which  we  find  in  atrophy  or  absence  of  the 
thyroid  gland.     Quoting  Muiray  again : 

In  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  peculiar  mental  condition 
which  is  so  constant  that  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tha 
primary  sjmptoms  of  the  disease.  The  change  from  the 
previous  normal  condition  may  be  only  slight,  but  ft  is 
generally  quite  sufficiently  well  marked  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  Most  commonly  there  is  a 
condition  of  general  nervousness  in  which  very  trivial  cir- 
cumstances are  sufficient  to  make  the  patient  excited  ami 
apprehensive. 

There  is  often  restlessness  of  body  and  irritability  of  temper 
or  intolerance  of  contradiction. 

Triflps  are  unduly  considered,  but  there  is  a  great  want  o" 
true  application,  so  that  no  single  occupation  is  followed  for 
any  length  of  time.  Hope  alternates  with  depression; 
occasionally  the  moral  nature  appears  to  bo  changed  and  tha 
patient  becomes  morose,  quarrelsome,  and  untruthful.  Tba 
memory  becomes  defective.  With  these  symptoms  is  associ- 
ated enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  due  to  increased  vas- 
cularity, and  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  actively 
secreting  gland  tissue.  From  this  follows  an  excessive  forma- 
tion and  absorption  of  thyroid  secretion,  which  maybe  norms! 
or  abnormal  iu  character. 

Mental  symptoms  like  those  of  Graves's  disease,  but  of  a 
more  fleeting  and  generally  less  severe  character,  are  often 
associated  with  ordinary  menstruation,  and  during  this 
period  there  is  commonly  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 
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So  marked  is  this  association  with  menstruation  that 
Clifford  Allbutt  with  great  sagacity  and  epigrammatic  terse- 
ness has  3aid  that  "  Every  woman  stands  often  at  the  gate 
of  Graves's  disease." 

This  functional  and  transient  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  at  the  menstrual  period  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  one  of  whom  (Catullus)  wrote,  when  speaking  of 
the  change  in  a  girl's  physique  at  the  commencement  of 
her  menstrual  life : 

Non  illam  nutrix  orienti  luce  revlsens 
Hesterno  collum  poterit  circumdare  filo. 

M.  Leopold  Levi  and  EL  Henri  de  Rothschild  recently 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  thyroid  body  on  the  temperament  of  a  person. 
They  said  that  they  had  seen  the  temperament  of  a  girl, 
aged  17  years,  change  completeiy  in  consequence  of  the 
administration  of  175  cachets  of  thyroid  substance.  She 
became  slightly  thinner,  and  her  figure  assumed  an 
appearance  of  lightness,  her  features  became  sharper,  and 
her  eyes  showed  more  brilliancy  and  expression.  A  great 
mental  change  simultaneously  manifested  itself.  Formerly 
she  spoke  little,  was  rather  lowspirited, and  was  always  tired, 
drowsy,  and  inattentive  to  her  work;  but  now  she  showed 
a  kind  of  joyous  excitement,  attended  by  bursts  of  merri- 
ment and  sometimes  foolish  laughter.  She  also  talked  a 
great  deal,  took  an  unwonted  interest  in  her  work,  and 
was  no  longer  anxious  to  go  to  bed.  They  remarked  on 
the  changes  of  temperament  due  to  the  thyroid  body  as 
seen  during  pregnancy  and  menstruation  and  at  the 
menopause.  It  would  be  trespassing  on  very  delicate 
ground  if  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this  recurring 
thyroid  enlargement  during  the  most  active  functional 
part  of  her  life  must  leave  its  mark  on  the  character  and  the 
mental  attributes  of  a  woman.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  different  and  lesser  degree  of  convolution  in  the  pre- 
frontal lobes  of  the  average  woman  as  compared  with  the 
average  man,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  periodic 
interference  with  normal  mental  stability  and  equanimity 
would  furnish  a  strong  argument  to  those  who  hold  that 
a  woman's  duty  and  functions  in  life  cannot  ever  exactly 
resemble  those  of  man. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  effects  following  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  not 
one  of  these  has  been  accepted  as  conclusive  or  proved 
correct.  The  two  most  favourably  considered  are  those 
which  regard  the  symptoms  as  due  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
colloid  secretion.  By  some  writers  the  function  of  this 
secretion  is  supposed  to  be  its  ability  to  render  innocuous 
one  or  more  toxic  substances  which  tend  to  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  meta- 
bolism generally,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  This  hypothesis  is  based  mainly  on 
clinical  grounds  Euch  as  I  have  stated,  and  if  correct 
would  relegate  the  thyroid  gland  to  a  subsidiary  position, 
and  would  regard  its  functions  as  ancillary  to  those  of  the 
brain. 

>Vh(  ther  this  view  be  correct  or  not,  it  Is  quite  certain 
that  tie  thyroid  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  mental 
■and  moral  processes  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
character,  and  that,  if  there  is  to  be,  as  I  firmly  believe, 
a  scien3>  of  character,  the  further  study  of  the  thyroid 
and  its  functions  must  assume  a  still  greater  importance. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  main  lines  of  my  argument.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
hIiow  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kuowledge  obtained 
from  modern  laboratory  work  can  never  take  the  place  of 
clinical  experience,  and  of  the  study  of  individual  tem- 
perament in  its  relation  to  disease,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  the  mistakes  into  which  our  forerunners 
fell  in  their  generalizations  and  classification  of  tempera- 
ments and  the  diseases  associated  therewith.  We  must, 
however,  recognize  in  their  generalizations  an  appreciation 
of  the  close  connexion  which  undoubtedly  exists  between 
disease  and  temperas 

My  own  experience  and  the  study  of  the  work  of  others 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  connexion  between  temperament  and  disease,  and 
between  temperament  and  functional  disorder,  we  must 
regard  the  disease  or  the  disorder  as  the  cause  of 
temperament,  and  not.  as  its  an 

That  this  is  so  ie,  I  think,  cleirly  evidenced  by  the  cases 
I  have  specified,  showing  the  permanent  changes  of 
character    which    are    associated   with    diseases    of    the 


thyroid  gland,  and  the  frontal  area  of  the  brain,  and  the 
temporary  modifications  of  emotion  and  conduct  which 
accompany  functional  disturbance  and  physiological 
changes. 

To  differ  from  the  conclusions  of  Laycock  is  not  to  dis- 
parage his  work,  or  to  abate  one  jot  the  admiration  for  his 
powers  which  has  become  almost  a  tradition ;  nor  would 
I  seek  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  Wright  and  the  experimental  school  of  which 
he  is  so  brilliant  a  leader,  but  I  would  urge  in  the  spirit 
of  Bacon  that  the  wise  man  is  he  who  unites  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  experiment  the  teachings  of  experience. 


THE  TKEATMENT  OF  SLEEPLNG  SICKNESS 

AND  OTHER  TRYPANOSOMIASES  BY 

THE  ATOXIL  AND  MERCURY 

METHOD. 

By  Sir   RUBERI?   BOYCE,  F.R.S., 

PROFESSOE   OF  PATHOLOGY,   UNIYEESITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 


The  researches  conducted  by  various  investigators  con- 
nected with  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
upon  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness  and  other  forms 
of  trypanosomiasis  have  now  reached  such  an  interesting 
stage  that  it  appears  appropriate  that  some  connected 
account  should  be  given  of  these  important  studies  in 
experimental  therapeutics. 

The  first  use  of  arsenic  as  a  remedial  agent  against 
trypanosomes  is  due  to  the  great  explorer  Livingstone, 
who  found  it  to  possess  a  beneficial  action  on  animals 
infected  with  naoana,  or  tsetse-fly  disease. 

Later  observers,  including  Bruce,  Lingard,  Laveran  and 
Mesnil,  Thomas  and  Breinl,  and  others,  found  that  arsenic 
administered  in  various  inorganic  forms  possessed  a 
marked  influence  upon  trypanosomes  of  different  species 
in  the  blood  stream  of  infected  animals.  All  these 
observers  noticed,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
protective  effect  of  inorganic  forms  of  arsenic  was  only 
temporary,  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  parasites  reappeared 
in  spite  of  steadily-increasing  doses  of  the  drug.  Finally, 
the  animals  died  either  of  the  disease  or  through 
arsenical  poisoning  due  to  pushing  the  drug. 

Thomas  and  Breinl l  then  instituted  a  search  amongst 
arsenical  compounds  for  a  drug  which  would  still  retain 
its  effect  upon  trypanosomes,  but  would  not  be  so  toxic  to 
the  animal  under  treatment.  After  a  number  of  prepara- 
tions had  been  tested  with  negative  results,  the  body 
known  commercially  as  atoxyl  was  found  to  possess 
marked  toxic  action  on  trypanosomes,  with  much 
diminished  effect  on  mammals. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  were  then  carried  out  at  the 
Runcorn  Laboratories  on  animals  exp;  rimentally  infected 
by  various  trypanosomes,  and  it  was  found  that  when 
animals  very  Beverely  infected  were  thoroughly  and  per- 
sistently treated  with  atoxyl  a  very  marked  improvement 
immediately  followed.  The  parasites  underwent  degenera- 
tion, and  entirely  disappeared  from  the  blood  in  a  few 
hours.  The  animals  gained  in  weight,  lost  their  sym- 
ptoms, and  appeared  to  be  healthy.  In  some  of  them 
these  effects  were  permanent;  in  others — and  these  the 
majority — it  the  treatment  were  stopped,  the  parasites 
reappeared  in  the  peripheral  circulation  after  a  varying 
period,  or  even  if  the  drug  were  given  continuously  the 
parasites  eventually  reappeared  after  a  longer  interval  of 
freedom,  and  increased  in  numbers  until  the  animal  died. 
Thomas  and  Breinl  were  much  impressed  by  the  favour- 
able results  obtained  with  atoxyl,  and  advised  that  the 
drug  should  be  given  in  as  high  doses  and  as  continuously 
as  possible  in  cases  of  human  trypanosomiasis. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  observers,  the  Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  evar  since  con- 
sistent!:, tat  this  drug  should  be  given  a  most 
careful  trial  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness,  a.] 
th  is  end  has  sent  out,  free  of  charge,  large  quantities  of 
this  hitherto  somewhat  expensive  drug  to  medical  men 
and  missionaries  in  West  Africa,  who  have  signified  their 
desire  to  give  the  remedy  a  trial. 

bince  the  introduction  of  atoxyl  for  the  treatment  of 
trypanosomiasis  a  large  numbsr  of  observers  have  tested 
it,  and  all  are  now  united  in  giving  It  the  premier  position 
as  a  trypanocide. 
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The  results  of  most  observers  upon  the  treatment  of 
sleeping  sickness  by  atoxyl  alone  completely  confirm  the 
results  stated  above  as  having  been  obtained  by  Thomas 
and  Breinl  in  the  experimental  trypanosomiasis  oi 
animals.  Thus,  cases  have  been  described  which  were 
apparently  permanently  benefited  and  might  be  described 
as  cured,  but  in  a  great  many  of  them  recurrences  were 
observed,  and  finally  the  infection  became  persistent,  the 
trypanosomes  becoming  atoxyl-fast  and  being  apparently 
no  longer  affected  by  the  drug. 

Quite  recently  a  second  distinct  advance  has  been  made 
In  the  experimental  therapeutics  of  trypanosomiases,  and 
again  by  workers  of  the  Liverpool  School.  This  consists 
in  treating  infected  animals,  from  which  the  trypanosomes 
have  primarily  been  driven  out  of  the  blood  by  the  use  of 
atoxyl,  by  a  second  drug,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrences 
which  so  often  follow  atoxyl  treatment  alone. 

The  general  principle  underlying  the  combined  method 
of  treatment  by  two  successive  and  quite  different  drugs 
ia  that  when  an  infective  organism,  such  as  a  protozoon, 
showa  two  distinct  phases  in  its  life-history,  then  these 
two  phases  ought  to  be  attacked  by  separate  drugs,  and  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  a  drug  which 
affects  the  first  will  not  affect  the  second,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  application  of  this  Mo-ehemieal  principle,  which 
has  led  to  success  in  the  pivVention  of  recurrences  in 
trypanosomiases,  may  be  very  wide  in  experimental 
therapeutics,  especially  in  protozoon  diseases  where 
different  phases  in  the  life-history  occur  ii.  nearly  all 
cases.  The  two  drugs  necessary  to  attack  two  successive 
stages  of  the  parasite  will  certainly  not  always  '->e  found 
to  be  an  arsenical  compound  and  a  mercurial  cor>ooun(j . 
but  it  is  established  as  a  principle  that  given  a  Prasite 
has  two  successive  phases,  A  and  E,  then  the  probl,n  0f 
experimental  therapeutics  is  to  find  two  remedial  agrits, 
a  and  b,  of  which  a  kills  phase  A  and  b  kills  phase  B, 
and  then  to  apply  the  remedies  a  and  b  in  succession 
killing  off  phase  A  as  completely  as  possible  with  remedv 
a,  and  then  attacking  phase  B  with  remedy  b,  and  con- 
tinuing this  rotation  until  the  animal  is  free  of  infection. 

The  research  on  the  combined  treatment  was  com- 
menced in  the  Bio  chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Liverpool  by  B.  Moore,  Nierenstein,  and  Todd  in  October, 
1906,  and  a  preliminary  report  published  in  March,  1907, J 
followed  by  a  fuller  account  in  May,  1907  ;3  the  work  Is 
now  being  continued  on  large  animals  in  the  Runt-am 
Laboratory,  and,  as  far  as  cases  are  available,  upon  human 
trypanosomiasis. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  research,  a 
second  phase  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  trypanosome  was  not 
known  with  certainty  to  exist,  but  since  then  the  life- 
history  has  been  more  completely  investigated  by  J.  E. 
Salvin-Moore  and  Breinl,  and  these  observers  have  clearly 
ahown  the  existence  of  such  a  phase. 

The  existence  of  this  other  phase  was  suspected  by 
Moore,  Nierenstein,  and  Todd,  from  the  regular  way  in 
which,  after  the  trypanosomes  had  been  completely  driven 
out  of  the  peripheral  blood  by  atoxyl,  recurrence  again 
took  place,  although  the  investigation  of  organs  and  tissues 
other  than  the  blood  had  failed  to  demonstrate  anywhere 
a  storage  of  the  ordinary  phase  of  trypanosome. 

On  these  grounds,  these  observers  determined  to  first 
drive  out  the  parasite  from  the  peripheral  blood  by  atoxyl, 
and  then  when  the  blood  was  free  to  treat  by  other  drugs, 
paying  no  attention  to  whether  these  drugs  had  any  effect 
upon  the  usual  phase  of  the  trypanosome  or  not. 

Accordingly  a  series  of  experiments  was  commenced,  in 
which  rats  Infected  experimentally  with  Trypanosoma 
brucei  wcr?  used  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  action  of 
this  type  of  trypanosome.  After  driving  out  the  trypano- 
some with  atoxyl,  the  salts  of  the  different  heavy  metals 
were  given;  salts  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony 
respectively  were  employed  without  any  rnp.rked  results, 
but  when  mercury  was  used  in  the  form  of  the  bichloride 
a  distinct  beneficial  result  was  at  once  obtained.  While 
the  entire  series  of  controlled  rats  treated  with  atoxyl 
alone  succumbed,  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  rats  given  the 
double  treatment  survived,  never  showing  any  recurrence 
of  trypanosomes,  and  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  only 
8  per  cent,  showed  recurrences  of  trypanosomes. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that  the  mercury  salt  alone  has 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  ordinary  phase  of  the 
trypanosome  as  seen  in  the  peripheral  circulation.    Thi= 


appears  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  two  drugs  act  upon 
two  quite  distinct  phases. 

Similar  results  are  at  present  being  obtained  with  other 
classes  of  animals,  and  indications  of  like  results  with  the 
more  slowly  acting  Trypanosoiaa  gambiense  of  sleeping 
sickness. 

The  two  drugs  are  likewise  being  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sleeping  sickness  in  man,  and  the  results  so  far 
obtained  arc  distinctly  encouraging. 

In  their  longer  paper,'  Moore,  Nierenstein  and  Todd 
also  devote  a  section  to  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  atoxyl,  and  show  that  this  is  not,  as  It  was 
originally  described,  an  anilkle  of  metarsenious  acid,  but 
is  an  exceedingly  stable  chemical  substance  with  the 
arsenical  radicle  directly  attached  to  the  benzene  ring. 
It  was  shown  that  the  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  dis- 
sociated electrolytically,  giving  in  consequence  an  ap- 
parently low  molecular  weight  by  the  freezing-point 
method,  and  possessing  a  high  electrical  conductivity. 
Except  on  standing  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  a  most 
stable  compound,  and  neither  aniline  nor  arsenic  are 
easu'y  detachable  from  Its  molecule  by  chemical  means. 

Its  toxic  properties  are  neither  those  of  arsenic  nor  of 
aDiline  even  when  pushed  to  excess,  and  its  therapeutic- 
action  is  rapid ;  from  this  and  its  high  conductivity, 
showing  high  dissociation,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
its  activity  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  free  Inorganic  ions  or 
to  free  aniline,  but  to  a  complex  organic  ion  containing 
both  the  arsenical  and  aniline  radicles. 

Ehrlich,5  in  a  paper  published  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
stated  that  atoxyl  was  the  sodium  salt  of  p-amido-phenyl- 
arsenic  acid,  with  four  molecules  of  water  crystallization; 
the  analyses  of  Moore,  Nierenstein  and  Todd  yield  the 
formula  (NH,)  (C,,H,)  AsO,  ONaOH,5H20,  and  they  had 
independently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arsenic 
radicle  was  united  directly  to  the  ring.  Since  then 
Ehrlich  and  Eetheim6  have  published  the  details  of  their 
cllvrnical  work,  showing  that  *±-  •         --  - 

^OFSK^-Stre^^ditof  showing  that,  chemi- 
cally, atoxy.^not  a  new  preparation,  having  been  syn- 
thetizec.  as  10.5  ago  as  1865  by  Beehamp'  in  the  early 
dajs  of  sjnthesis  *f  aniline  colour,  fuchsin  being  produced 
in  ibundaiice  at  tin  same  time.  Bechamp  supposed  that 
he  had  in  hand  an  inilide  of  ortho-arsenic  acid.  Fourneau 
supports  this  view  and  the  body  is  described  as  an 
anilide,  but  this  rom  the  evidence  given  by  Moore, 
Nierenstein  and  Totd,  and  by  Ehrlich  and  Betheim,  is 
probably  an  error. 

The  importance  of  these  new  discoveries  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trypanosomiisle,  especially  for  tropical  climates, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  They  may  result  not 
only  in  the  saving  of  nillions  of  human  lives,  but  may 
make  vast  tracts  of  couitry,  now  uninhabitable  by  civilized 
man  on  account  of  the  ravages  oi  animal  pests,  inhabitable 
and  capable  of  cultivaion.  India  alone  loses  over  a 
million  pounds  annuallythrough  cattle  lost  by  surra,  and 
the  loss  of  horses  in  thi  late  South  African  war  from 
tsetse-fly  disease  is  within  the  recollection  of  every  one. 

But  the  new  principle  urderlying  the  combined  method, 
that  where  an  invading  organism  shows  more  than-  one 
phase,  then  treatment  shoild  be  studied  and  adopted  U> 
each  stage  in  order  to  effect  complete  destruction  of  the 
parasite,  is  an  advance  in  experimental  therapeutics  which 
may  soon  find  application  in  diseases  nearer  home. 

Here  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  experi- 
mental therapeutics  which  oufht  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  that  subject,  and  induce  u-  to  fester  its  growth  by 
the  establishment  of  research  positions  and  research 
laboratories  in  the  subject. 
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The  late  Mr.  John  Venables,  of  Birkenhead,  who  died 
on  May  25th,;  left  £200  each  to  Birkenhead  Borough 
Hospital,  and  the  Birkenhead  and  \\  irral  Children  s 
Hospital. 
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7W0  CASES  OF  POISONING  BY  WEED-KILLER. 

By  WILFRID   A.  ALDRED,  M.R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

On  June  22nd  I  was  called  at  8  a.m.  to  see  two  men  who, 
I  was  told,  had  taken  poison.  I'pon  my  arrival  about 
half  an  hour  later  I  elicited  the  following  history. 

The  two  men,  C.  A.,  aged  63,  and  It.  ST.,  aged  42,  who 
were  gamekeepers,  had  been  up  all  night  watching  the 
young  pheasants.  At  about  6.15  a  m  ,  being  thirsty,  the 
patient  C.  A.  tasted  some  liquid  which  was  m  a  beer 
bottle,  and  which  he  had  been  plainly  told  was  poison 
He  took  "one  mouthful  and  spat  it  out  again,  and 
handed  the  bottle  to  R.N.  "to  taste,'  as  it  was  "rum 
stuff"  His  companion  took  two  gulps.  They  were  found 
shortly  afterwards  lying  on  the  ground,  vomiting  and 
complaining  of  burning  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Both  men  were  evidently  very  ill,  vomiting  small  Quantities 
of  yellowish-brown  material  at  frequent  If  erIa's;.,3heTs^" 
was  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble.  They 
were  boto  quite  conscious,  and  complained  of  the  coH,  the 
alder  man  walking  about  at  intervals  to  get  warm.  There  w„ 
bo   blistering   of    the    lips    or    tongue,   nor   were  there  any 

"Arnica!  poisoning  was  diagnosed,  and  this  was  confirmed 


water  and  a  solution  of  the  sesjuioxide  of  iron. 

At  midday  there  was  no  improvement ;  the  bowels  in  each 
rase  had  been  opened.  The  elder  man  complained  that  he 
had  a  severe  pain  over  the  "  shin  "  of  the  leit  leg,  and  that  he 
conld  not  see  clearly.  ,  .        ., 

R  N.,  when  seen  at  6  p.m.,  was  much  worse.  During  the 
afternoon  he  had  expressed  himself  as  feeling  much  better  and 
"able  to  cat  a  square  meal."  He  was  drowsy,  clammy,  slightlv 
eyanosed,  and  collapsed.  He  had  vomited  several  times  and 
had  passed  several  cholera-like  motions.  A  hot  saline  enema 
with  brandy  3j  was  ordered,  and  he  was  given  brandy  ar£ 
scions  and  cyanosed.  HKgL,#  9  P'.m-  h?>  wasf  ^-".Sn^of 
etrychnine,  champagne  b!  th^i'j0.^  1Q  SDlts  ?£j£l?Sni  and 
brandy  enema,  became  rapidly  worse^'aLc?  ^e  ,Xed  at  about 
midnight. 

Post-mortem  Examination 

Much  hypostatic  staining.  Slight  blistering  of  tha  lips  The 
Btomach  contained  about  three-quarter  of  a  pint  of  cark, 
greenish-black  tluid,  evidently  altered  olood  and  bile.  The 
mucosa,  covered  with  slimy  mucus,  presented  patchss  of 
injection  ("crimson  plush  ")  at  lower  nd  of  oesophagus,  at 
cardiac  end  of  stomach,  and  to  a  less  e:tent  in  the  duodenum. 

The  other  patient,  C.  A  .  passed  a  re*Iess  night  owing  to  the 
pain  in  his  left  leg.  On  June  23rd  b>  had  marked  external 
strabismus  of  the  left  eye  with  diplrpia.  Towards  n:ght  he 
passed  into  much  the  same  conditim,  only  to  a  less  degree, 
as  the  other  man.  The  puis,  130,  wa3  feeble  and 
Irregular.  He  was  ordered  inject  strych.  t'0-  grain  every 
four  hours,  and  a  mixture  of  diritalis  and  ammonia.  On 
June  24th  it  was  noted  that  he  Hd  had  three  or  four  such 
Bttacks.  The  pulse  was  120,  of  lowtension  and  irregular.  By 
June  26th  he  had  improved,  but  tie  squint  was  very  marked. 
He  had  pain  in  the  left  leg  and  hot,  and  over  the  middle  of 
the  peroneal  area  of  the  left  leg  toere  was  a  bright  red  patch 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  toes  were  blue  and  cold, 
especially  the  left  little  toe.  L;ft  "  foot-drop  "  was  present, 
and  an  area  of  anaesthesia  crrresponding  to  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  could  be  mapped  oit.  He  improved  steadily,  and 
on  July  7th  the  pulse  was  stronger  and  more  regular.  There 
was  complete  foot-drop  in  tie  left  leg.  and  slight  in  the 
right.  The  little  toe  on  the  hft  foot  had  been  cold,  blue,  and 
very  painful  for  several  days, and  was  now  evidently  becoming 
gangrenous.  On  July  12th  (thee  weeks  after  taking  the  poison) 
the  squint  was  less  markeo.  The  area  of  anaesthesia  was  the 
same  The  little  toe  of  the  left  foot  was  affected  with  dry 
gangrene.  By  August  4th  the  squint  had  quite  disappeared, 
bat  he  was  quite  unable  to  stand  alone,  and  even  with  help 
could  only  just  do  so.  There  was  marked  wasting  of  all  the 
muscles  of  both  legs,  an<i  of  the  thighs.  He  was  unable  to 
extend  the  toes  of  the  left  foot,  and  foot-drop  was  complete, 
but  he  could  slightly  ilex  the  toes.  Bight  foot-drop  was 
present,  but  not  complete.  The  knee-jerks  were  absent.  The 
gangrene  was  confined  to  the  little  toa  of  the  left  foot.  The 
genoral  condition  was  good. 

The  interesting  points  in  the  two  cases,  to  my  mind,  are 
as  follows  : 

(a)  The  small  dose  of  weed  killer  taken.  The  effects 
were  certainly  increased  owing  to  its  having  been  taken 
en  an  empty  stomach. 

(4)  The  early  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  I  take  it 
that  the  heart  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  due  to  the 
action  of  the  arsenic  on  the  cardiac  nerves.  The  rapid 
•aset  of  the  paralysis  of  the  left  internr.1  rectus  is  remark- 


able. The  same  day  tbat  0.  A.  took  the  poison  he  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  see  clearly,  snd,  although  no 
squint  was  noticed,  it  probably  was  present  to  a  slight 
extent;  anyhow  it  was  very  marked  on  the  following 
morniDg. 

(c)  The  occurrence  oi  gangrene.  This  was  very  puzzling 
to  me  at  first.  On  June  26th  (three  days  after  taking  the 
poison)  he  had  pain  in  the  toes  of  the  left  foot ;  they  were 
blue  and  cold,  especially  the  little  toe;  the  others  gradually 
regained  their  normal  condition,  but  the  little  toe  became 
worse,  and  definitely  became  gangrenous  about  July  4tb. 
It  was  too  early  for  any  "trophic"  change  due  to  para- 
lysis of  the  nerves,  but  I  think  it  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  very  low  blood  pressure  due  to  the  enfeebled  action 
of  the  heart. 

The  weed-killer    was   a  mixture   oi   caustic  soda  and 
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Of  late  years  a  good  deal  of  -uteirtion  has  been  attracted 
in  this  country  to  the  .abject  of  multiple  myelomata 
associated  with  albumosuria,  chiefly  by  the  writings  cf 
Bradshaw  pod  Parked  Weber.  Cases  of  this  disease  are 
still  suffic^ntly  ran?  to  merit  recording,  even  though  in 
the  pres'it  instance  a  post-mortem  examination  most 
unfortunately  could  not  be  obtained.  But  the  Bence- 
Jones  proteid  was  separated  from  the  urine,  which 
Braduaw7  regards  as  "one  of  the  most  significant  clinical 
0k3,.vations  which  it  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  physician 
to  nake,"  since  "its  presence  is  one  of  the  few  signs  of 
rjsease  which  can  strictly  be  called  pathognomonic." 

Clinical  History. 

A  Jew,  aged  SO,  was  admitted  to  the  Mttropolitsn  Hospital 
under  my  care  en  June  4th,  1907,  with  the  history  tbat  he 
had  been  ailing  for  about  a  year.  In  February  he  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  to  his  bed  for  three  weeks  with  pain  in  the 
hands  and  legs  Pi-icr  to  admission  he  had  again  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  nearly  a  fortnight  with  pains  ail  over.  He 
stated  that  he  had  lost  flesh.  There  was  no  history  of  any 
other  important  illness. 

The  man  was  anaemic  ;  he  looked  ill  and  in  pa'n,  groaning 
whenever  he  was  moved.  Xo  swelling  of  any  bone  or  joint 
could  be  made  out,  though  the  ribs  were  very  tender  to  even 
light  percussion.  The  chest  was  emphysematous,  and  there 
were  signs  of  bronchitis.  The  sputa  was  occasionally  blood- 
stained. The  area  of  cardiac  dullness  was  diminished,  and  the 
heart-sounds  were  normal.  His  blood  pressure  was  120  mm., 
the  pulse  was  small  and  regular.  The  urine  passed  in  the  day 
amounted  to  53 oz.,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1010,  was  reported 
to  contain  a  "doubtful  trace"  of  albumen,  and  showed 
granular  and  hyaline  casts.  Measured  by  Esbaeh's  method, 
the  amount  of  albumen  speedily  increased  from  a  trace  to  0.5 
per  1,000  and  then  to  2  per  1,000.  On  June  10th  the  urine, 
which  had  nreviously  been  acid,  became  alkaline  and  turbid, 
almost  milky.  Microscopically  many  crystals  of  triple  phos- 
phates were  fonnd  embedded  in  an  amorphous  deposit.  A  few 
pus  corpuscles  were  also  seen.  A  rectal  examination  revealed 
nothing. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Coventon,  tbe  house-physician, 
reported  that  although  the  albuminomoter  recorded  2  parts 
per  1,000,  there  was  hardly  any  coagulum  on  boiling.  As  I 
found  that  excess  of  strong  acetic  acid  had  been  used  to  acidu- 
late with,  I  thought  at  first  tbat  this  had  led  to  the  formation 
of  some  acid  albumen  on  prolonged  heating.  But  on  reflec- 
tion, the  presence  of  the  Bence-Jones  albumose  appeared  a 
more  likely  explanation.  By  the  procedure  described  below, 
this  suspicion  was  speedily  confirmed. 

The  man  gradually  got  worse,  and  on  July  1st  hard  nodules 
could  be  felt  on  the  second  right  rib  in  the  mid-clavicular  line, 
the  seventh  right  rib  in  the  mid-axillary  lino,  and  on  the 
eighth  left  rib  in  the  anterior  axillary  line.  They  were  firmly 
fixed  to  the  ribs,  and  the  skin  over  them  was  freely  movable. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  of  these  swellings  appeared  In 
a  spot  where  the  pain  and  tenderness  had  for  somo  time  been 
particularly  well  marked.  Hard  movable  glands  were  felt  in 
the  right  axilla.  The  percussion  note  was  impaired  over  the 
apex  of  the  left  lung  behind,  but  only  moist  sounds  could  be 
heard  on  auscultation.  An  examination  of  the  sputa,  which 
was  now  very  blood-stained,  revealed  many  pneumococci  but 
no  tubercle  bacilli.    A  blood  count  showed  7,0X0  leucocytes. 

It  was  proposed  to  take  a  skiagram,  but  the  man  rapidly 
became  so  much  worse  that  this  was  out  of  the  question.  On 
July  3rd  a  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea  began,  and  rapidly 
exhausted  him.  Two  days  later  the  dullness  had  extended 
to  the  base  of  the  loft  lung.     He  was  now  passing  very  little 
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urine,  bat  the  albumose  was  again  detected  in  It.  The  diar- 
rhoea stopped,  but  the  patient  sank  and  died  in  the  farly 
morning  of  July  6th.  The  relatives  refused  to  allow  any  pos<- 
morirwi'oxamination,  declining  to  permit  even  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  affected  rib3. 

Examination  of  the  Urine. 

On  the  day  of  this  examination  (July  2nd)  the  amount  of 
urim  passed  was  70oz  ,  and  the  albuminometer  registered 
2  puts  per  1,000.  In  reaction  it  was  distinctly  alkaline,  and  in 
appearance  very  turbid.  On  standing  a  heavy  white  deposit 
settled,  which  on  microscopic  examination  showed  abundance 
o!  triple  phosphatss,  like  tho  earlier  specimen,  embedded  in 
a  putty-l>ke  material. 

To  identify  the  Bance-Jones  albumose  I  proceeded  as 
follows:  8oz.  of  the  urine  were  filtered  to  remove  the  pbo3- 
phatic  deposit.  The  filtrate,  which  was  still  turbid,  was  care- 
fully neutralized  and  heated.  A  dense,  sticky  white  precipitate 
rapidly  appeared,  which  floated  to  the  top  ;  on  further  heating 
ihis  largely  disappeared.  To  separate  any  coagnlable  proteid 
this  solution  was  now  filtered  while  boiling.  This  second 
filtrate  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
An  immediate  precipitate  occurred  at  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  acid  with  ttie  urine,  which  disappeared  on  heating  and 
reappeared  on  cooling.  In  this  it  corresponds  to  the  reaction 
of  proto-albumose  (or,  as  it  i3  usually  called  now,  primary 
proteose).  After  removal  of  this,  nitric  acid  with  sodium 
chlorHe  produced  afurther  precipitate,  which  also  disappeared 
on  heating  and  reappeared  on  cooling.  This  corresponds  to 
the  reaction  of  secondary  proteose. 

Milloa's  reagent  gave  a  white  precipitate  with  this  filtiate, 
which  became  reddish-brown  on  boiling. 

To  separate  the  Bence-Jones  body  some  of  the  albumen-free 
solution  was  saturated  with  crystals  of  ammonium  sulphate. 
Tin  resulting  precipitate  was  filtered  off  and  redissolved  by 
the  addition  of  wator.  With  the  biuret  test,  it  gave  a  violet 
oolour.  This  substance  therefore  corresponded  in  all  respects 
to  the  Bence-.Iones  body,  for  it  possessed  the  solubilities  of 
proteoses  while  giving  a  violet  colour  with  the  biuret  test 
instead  of  a  rose  colour  like  ordinary  proteoses.  To  this 
difference  of  colour  Bradshaw7  attaohes  no  importance.  My 
observation  corresponds,  however,  to  that  made  by  Hutchison 
in  Parkes  Weber's  case.  I  am  constantly  engaged  in  working 
with  the  various  proteids,  and  I  feel  confident  that  that  body 
behaves  like  an  oidieary  proteid  and  unlike  a  proteose  to  the 
biuret  test. 

There  is  one  slight  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  this 
substance  and  that  of  primary  or  secondary  proteoses  to  heat. 
Ths  former  is  precipitated  at  about  60°  C.,  redisEolving  on 
further  heating,  while  the  latter  are  soluble  at  all  temperatures. 
Moffatt,  however,  states  that  pure  Bence-Jones  proteose  dis- 
solved in  water  is  also  entirely  unaffected  by  heat.  He  thinks 
that  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it,  when  dissolved  in  urine,  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  uric  acid. 

Remabks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  thia  case  agrees  In  all  Important 
particulars  with  the  condition  first  described  by  Bence- 
Jones  in  1818.  and  now  known  as  Kahler's  disease,  or 
myelopathic  albumosuria.  My  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  condition  as  long  ago  as  1892  by  Dr.  Sheridan  Lea, 
who  had  worked  under  Kflline.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Kuhne  described  the  second  recorded  case,  and 
recalled  the  almost-forgotten  observations  of  Bence- 
Jones. 

The  disease  usually  occurs  in  men  in  later  middle  life, 
and  there  is  often  a  period  of  great  weakness  and  diffuse 
pains,  like  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  betore  the 
tumours  can  be  detected.  There  is  also  marked  tender- 
ness on  pressure  over  certaiu  points.  In  all  the  points 
my  case  is  typical.  The  sudden  appearince  of  the  tumours 
wao  probably  due  to  bursting  of  the  growth  in  the  marrow 
through  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone,  as  has  been 
obaerved  by  Moffatt. 

As  in  Bradshaw's  first  case,  the  urine  became  milky, 
partly  through  spontaneous  deposit  of  the  proteose,  but 
also,  no  doubt,  in  part  through  the  abundant  phosphatic 
deposit.  Unfortunately,  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
phosphates  was  not  made,  and  in  its  absence  it  cannot  be 
definitely  stated  that  there  was  an  excess  of  earthy  phos- 
phates in  the  urine,  though  the  large  amount  of  deposit 
was  very  suggestive.  Excess  of  earthy  phosphates  has, 
however,  be*  n  noted  by  Hutchison,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  destruction  of  the  bone.  An  increase  of  the 
earthy  phosphates  in  proportion  to  tee  phosphates  of 
the  alkalies  occurs,  however,  in  many  wasting  diseases, 
the  normal  ratio  of  1  to  2  becoming  as  high  as  5  to  2 
(von  Noorden). 

As  to  the  significance  of  the  albumosuria,  we  may  con- 
clude with  Moffatt-0  that,  "save  for  a  few  rare  and  per- 
haps doubtful  cases,  Bence-Jones  albumosuria  is  always 
associated  with  disease  of  the  bone  marrow."    The  view 


that  the  albumose  is  alimentary  in  origin  (Magnus-Levy) 
appears  to  me  to  be  untenable,  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  We  know  now  that  proteolysis  normally  proceeds  far 
beyond  this  stage,  the  end-products  being  hexone  bases  and 
amino  acids. 

2  The  Bance- Jones  albumose  is  not  identical  In  its  reactions 
with  the  digestive  albumoses. 

3.  Parkes  Weber  found  that  a  considerable  alteration  of  the 
diet  hal  no  ellVct  on  the  amount  of  proteid  excreted,  and  thie 
I  was  able  to  confirm  in  tho  present  case. 

4.  The  alimentary  view  fails  to  explain  why  marked  and 
persistent  albumosuria  should  only  occur  in  this  particular 
form  of  malignant  disease. 

The  view  advanced  by  Parkes  Weber  that  the  albumose 
is  produced  by  the  changes  going  on  in  the  bone  marrow 
has  more  to  recommend  it.  Hutchison  and  Maeleod  were 
able  to  extract  a  proteid,  giving  very  similar  reactions  to 
the  Benre  Jones  body,  from  the  vertebrae  and  femur  of 
Parkes  Weber's  second  case,  but  not  from  the  blood  and 
organs. 

In  the  present  case  the  coexistence  of  a  true  albuminuria 
with  hyaline  and  granular  casts  obscured  the  diagnosis 
for  a  time.  But  with  a  blood  pressure  of  only  120  mm.  it 
was  not  possible  to  explain  even  the  earlier  symptoms  by 
reference  to  chronic  interstitial  nephriti?,  and  this  led  to 
a  more  careful  inquiry. 

Death  apparently  resulted  from  a  terminal  pneumococcal 
infection,  to  which  the  patient  totally  failed  to  react,  aa 
shown  by  the  leucopenia  and  absence  of  fever.  As  Parkes 
Weber  stated  in  his  first  paper  on  the  subject,  pneumonia 
seems  to  be  the  most  usual  cause  of  death. 

Even  though  no  post-mortem  examination  could  re 
obtained,  the  diagnosis  seems  fairly  certain  in  thiscese, 
for  no  other  explanation  will  account  for  all  the  facts,  a.  >z 
is  there  anything  in  the  case  inconsistent  with  such  aa 
explanation. 
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It  Is  a  well- recognized  fact  that,  apart  from  short-sighted- 
ness or  other  forms  of  optical  defeat,  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  mne  seeing,  is  developed  to 
an  exceedingly  variable  degree  in  different  individuals 
and  classes.  Also,  it  is  obvious  that  in  determining  such 
variation  the  influence  of  training  is  very  considerable. 
The  detective  officer  going  into  a  room  notices  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  individual.  Tnfy  both  have  the  same 
pictures  formed  in  their  eyes,  but  only  the  one  has  a  brain 
"  *  Read  at  tho  Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
London,  August,  1907. 
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capable  of  taking  in  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  details  of  the 
picture  in  a  very  short  time.  The  different  impreESions 
which  two  such  people  leave  the  room  with  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  photograph  and  a  sketch,  the  one  exact  to 
the  smallest  detail,  the  other  showing  only  the  general 
effect. 

Examples  of  such  differences  in  trained  powers  of 
observation  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  mention 
need  only  be  made  of  the  sailor's  superiority  over  the 
landsman  in  detecting  distant  ships  or  lights,  and  the 
countryman's  sharpness  In  picking  out  from  afar  off 
individual  persons  or  animals. 

In  speaking  of  such  visual  qualifications  it  is  usual  to 
refer  to  them  as  the  result  of  training  the  eye,  and  for 
ordinary  purposes  this  may  be  enough.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive. 
Pictures  are  formed  in  it,  but  they  are  interpreted  by  the 
brain,  and  the  difference  as  regards  power  of  observation 
netween  two  persons  each  of  whom  has  normal  eyes  is 
doe  not  to  difference  in  sharpness  of  eyesight,  but  sharp- 
ness of  brain  power  to  interpret  what  is  seen  equally  well 
by  both. 

When  we  think  of  the  adult's  visual  perspicuity  and 
its  apparent  relation  to  training  and  environment,  an 
important  field  of  inquiry,  it  seems  to  me,  is  suggested 
for  the  educationalist.  First,  can  it  be  shown  that 
children  vary  in  acuteness  of  visual  power  according  to 
their  environment  ?  Secondly,  if  they  do,  can  anything 
be  done  for  them  at  school  ? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  I  wish  to 
bring  forward  evidence  obtained  in  my  work  as  oculist 
to  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow.  During  one  session  I 
investigated  the  eyesight  of  the  children  above  the 
infant  department  stage  in  all  the  Board's  schools.  The 
number  of  children  examined  was  52,493,  attending  67 
schools,  situated  mostly  in  working-class  districts  in 
all  stages  of  prosperity.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
detail  the  method  of  examination  adopted  further  than 
to  state  that  the  first  examination  was  made  by  the 
teachers,  and  that  those  children  whom  they  found  to 
have  defective  vision  were  referred  to  me  for  further 
investigation.  Further,  I  may  add  that  by  making  con- 
trol observations  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  in 
dealing  with  such  large  numbers  one  might  quite  ignore 
the  personal  equation  of  the  teachers  as  affecting  the 
results. 

The  result  of  this  testing  by  the  teachers  was  that 
35  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  shown  to  have  defective 
vision  in  one  or  both  eyes.  I  examined  these  children, 
and  found  that  many  cf  th?m,  although  unable  to  see 
well,  had  nothing  apparently  wrong  with  their  eyes.  They 
had  neither  evidences  of  ocular  disease,  nor  were  their 
eyes  longsighted,  shortsighted,  or  astigmatic.  Moreover, 
in  the  cases  which  I  saw  subsequently  at  hospital,  their 
vision  could  not  be  improved  by  the  use  of  glasses.  It 
seemed  as  though  their  visual  difficulty  was  entirely  func- 
tional, and,  while  the  acuteness  of  vision  was  In  most  cases 
moderately  near  the  normal  standard  rv_  or  {-),  in  not  a  few 
the  depreciation  was  extreme  (3S  or  j.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  children  who  were  thus  functionally 
defective  was  14  per  cent.,  but  as  different  schools  had 
widely  different  percentages,  I  made  an  analysis  of  the 
results  with  a  view  to  finding  any  suggestive  circum- 
stances associated  with  their  distribution.  I  constructed 
a  chart*  in  which  the  individual  schools  were  arranged 
according  to  the  percentage  of  defectives  found  by  the 
teachers,  and  in  which,  also,  were  indicated  by  a  second 
line  the  percentages  found  defective  by  me.  The  space 
between  these  two  lints  gave  for  any  school  the  percentage 
of  functional  defectives  that  is,  those  whom  the  teachers 
found  to  have  defective  eight,  yet  whose  eyes  I  found  to 
be  normal.  Now,  the  teachers'  line  began  very  high 
(53  per  cent,),  and  gradually  fell  to  20  per  cent.  My  line, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  moved  within  the  limits  of  16  and 
28  per  cent.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  proportion  of 
children  whose  defective  vision  could  be  improved  by  the 
wearing  of  spectacles  was  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
schools,  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  had  defec- 
tive sight,  yet  did  not  required  spectacles,  varied 
within  wide  limits.  It  was  a  striking  fact  that 
the  school  at  the  high  end  of  the  chart  line,  with 
25    per   cent,    of   Its    numbers    thus   functionally  defec- 

*  For  tins  ami  other  details  see  report  published  by  the  Bchoi  1 
Hoard  of  (ilasgow,  1906. 


tlve  was  situated  in  a  poor  district  in  the  middle  ol 
the  city,  while  the  school  at  the  other  end  with  but  3  per 
cent,  functionally  defective  was  right  on  the  city's  edge 
within  sight  of  the  open  country.  And  that  this  was  no 
mere  coincidence  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  city  schools  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  chart  line, 
and  the  schools  of  the  outskirts  at  the  other.  I  next 
arranged  the  schools  in  city  districts,  and  compared  the 
aggregate  results.  The  result  was  the  same — the  nearer 
the  district  to  the  open  country,  the  smaller  the  propor- 
tion of  Its  children  who  were  functionally  defective. 
Further,  I  examined  the  children  of  two  country  schools, 
the  one  in  a  village  many  of  whose  adult  inhabitants  are 
city  bred  and  city  employed;  the  other  in  a  purely  agri- 
cultural village.  Both  were  much  superior  visually  to  the 
best  of  the  city  schools,  and  of  the  two,  the  agricultural 
school  had  the  smaller  number  of  children  functionally 
defective.  There  thus  seemed  to  be  clearly  indicated  a 
definite  relationship  between  district  of  residence  and 
visual  acuteness,  apart  from  optical  defect. 

"Why  should  a  child  who  has  perfectly  good  eyes  see  so 
much  worse  if  he  stays  in  a  street  in  the  middle  of  the 
city  than  if  he  were  a  country  child,  or  even  a  suburban 
child  P  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  complete 
reply  to  this  question,  because  there  must  be  many  causal 
factors,  but  some  cf  these  are  demonstrable.  The  social 
status  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  for  the  visual  standard 
in  slum  districts  is  the  lowest,  and  It  is  highest  in  the 
best-class  schools.  But  the  best  class  schools  are  those 
nearest  the  edge  of  the  city,  and,  inasmuch  as  country 
school  children  see  best  of  all,  the  comparative  openness 
of  the  best-class  school  districts  probably  has  something 
to  do  with  their  superior  vision.  That  it  is  not  the  whole 
cause,  however,  Is  shown  by  comparison  of  city  districts 
equally  remote  from  open  country,  but  of  different  degrees 
of  prosperity,  which  shows  a  decided  visual  advantage  in 
favour  of  the  better-off  children.  It  may  therefore  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  poorer  a  city  child's  circumstances 
are,  and  the  more  closely  built  his  district  is,  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  have  sharp  distant  vision ;  but  to  attempt  to 
apportion  to  these  two  conditions  their  relative  causal 
values  is  hardly  possible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  I  have  found  that  the  poorest  country 
children  have  excellent  distant  vision,  but  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  say  that  that  is  entirely  due  to  their  being  accus- 
tomed to  look  long  distances,  because  even  the  poorest 
country  child  is  physically  very  superior  to  his  brother  of 
the  slums.  His  food  is  usually  wholesome,  his  surround- 
ings more  healthful,  and  his  general  nutrition  is  much 
more  satisfactory,  and,  of  course,  his  eyes  and  brain  share 
in  the  general  wellbeing. 

Again,  working-class  children  who  live  near  the  city's 
edge  see  better  than  those  who  seem  to  be  equally  well 
off,  yet  stay  in  densely  built  parts  ;  but  the  very  proximity 
to  the  country  must  have  some  influence  on  the  general 
health,  so  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the  visual 
superiority  is  entirely  due  to  the  greater  scope  for  prac- 
tising distant  vision.  We  must,  therefore,  leave  these  two 
causal  factors  linked  together  in  our  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question,  Can  it  be  shown  that  children  vary  in 
acuteness  of  visual  power  according  to  their  environment  ? 

Passing  now  to  the  second  question  suggested  in  this 
paper.  Can  anything  be  done  at  school  to  improve  the 
poorer  city  child's  vision?  I  think  an  affirmative  answer 
may  again  be  given.  First,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  fact  that  these  children  are  habituated  to  a  short  range 
of  vision.  They  live  in  closely  congested  districts ;  their 
playground  is  the  Street  or  a  small  backyard.  They  rarely 
have  occasion  to  look  any  considerable  distance,  yet  up  to 
the  age  of  7  or  8  a  child's  eyes  are  structurally  better 
adapted  for  distant  than  for  near  vision  ;  indeed,  peering 
at  close  objects  involves  the  eye  in  an  amount  of  accom- 
modative strain  which  is  apt  to  produce  permanent  bad 
effects. 

Now,  It  Is  well  recognized  that  children  In  general 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  use  their  eyes  much  for  near 
objects  while  at  the  infant  department  age.  Surely,  then,  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  city  children  it  is  not  only  impera- 
tive that  they  be  not  made  to  strain  their  eyes  poring  over 
minute  work,  but  an  effort  should  be  made  to  train  their 
sharpness  of  vision  for  distant  objects.  Focussing  for  near 
objects  means  the  exercise  of  muscles  in  and  round  the  eye. 
Looking  at  distant  objects — provided  the  eyes  be  normal, 
or,  if  abnormal,  fitted  with  glasses — demands  little,  if  any, 
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muscular  exercise.  The  former  produces  exhaustion  and 
possible  permanent  harm  ;  the  latter  may  weary  the  child 
mentally  if  continued  too  long ;  but  the  symptoms  of  this 
are  obvious  to  the  teacher,  and  no  permanent  damage  is 
done.  Sewing  should  certainly  be  abolished  as  an  item  of 
the  infant  curriculum.  Most  of  the  teaching  should  be 
done  by  means  of  objects,  figures,  and  letters  which  are 
large  in  size,  and  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  pupils. 
All  writing  and  drawing  by  the  pupils  should  be  on  a 
large  scale,  and  consequently  any  ruled  paper  which  is 
used  should  be  as  widely  spaced  as  possible.  Further, 
I  would  deprecate  the  use  of  small  multi-coloured 
squares  of  cardboard,  with  which  I  have  seen  children 
building  up  patterns,  to  merely  look  at  which  caused 
discomfort  In  the  eyes.  I  am  confident  that  good 
might  be  done  by  the  institution  of  competitive  games, 
which  would  Involve  the  use  of  the  eyes  for  distances  of 
20  ft.  and  over.  Objects  or  pictures  could  be  momentarily 
displayed  to  a  class,  then  descriptions  asked  of  what  was 
seen.  The  complexity  of  the  picture  or  object  would  vary 
according  to  the  ages  and  progress  of  the  children,  also  the 
time  of  exposure.  On  such  a  principle  a  great  variety  of 
games  might  be  arranged  and  an  improvement  in  two 
most  important  attributes — namely,  sharpness  of  distant 
vision  and  quickness  of  observation — would  result,  which 
would  amply  justify  the  trouble  involved. 

So  much  for  trying  to  counteract  the  visual  disability  of 
poorer  city  children  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  their 
habitual  limited  range  of  vision.  The  other  causal  factor 
which  is  suggested  by  my  observations  is  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  child.  This  must  be  largely  dependent  on 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  child  lives  and  the  nature  of 
the  food  which  he  receives.  Most  teachers  of  experience 
are  decided  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
food  received  by  the  children  of  the  poor  which  Is  so 
much  at  fault  as  the  nature  of  it.  The  same  money 
might  be  spent  so  much  more  judiciously. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  administrative  question  of 
how  to  feed  the  necessitous  poor  school  children,  but  I 
would  like  to  record  an  observation  of  the  apparent  effect 
of  feeding  on  vision. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  industrial  schools  in  Glasgow. 
The  one  is  the  day  industrial  school,  which  is  situated  in 
a  central  part  of  the  city  and  to  which  the  children  go  in 
the  mornings  from  their  own  homes,  and  remain  till  the 
evenings,  receiving  their  three  meals  in  school.  The 
other  is  the  residential  industrial  school,  which  is  situated 
in  the  country.  All  these  industrial  school  children  are 
well  and  amply  fed,  and  they  are  drawn  from  the  poorest 
social  stratum.  I  examined  them  in  the  same  way  as  I 
did  the  Board  School  children,  and  compared  the  results. 
I  found  that  while  defective  eyesight  due  to  physical 
causeB  was  very  common,  defective  eyesight  for  which  no 
physical  cause  could  be  found — that  which  I  have  referred 
to  as  functional  defect,  and  which  I  have  found  so  markedly 
associated  with  residence  in  crowded  and  poor  districts — 
was  much  less  common  in  the  industrial  than  in  the  poorer 
city  schools.  This  result  is  all  the  more  striking  in  that 
every  industrial  school  child  has  come  from  a  poverty- 
stricken  home,  but  in  even  the  poorest  Board  school  there 
is  a  proportion  of  well-fed  children.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  good  feeding  of  the  industrial  school 
child  and  his  visual  superiority  over  his  social  brother 
fed  at  home  stand  In  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recapitulate.  The  poorer  city 
school  children  are  liable  to  have  functionally  defective 
eyesight — that  is,  a  defect  of  sight  which  is  not  due  to  any 
physical  abnormality  of  the  eyes,  but  seems  to  be  due 
partly  to  want  of  training  and  partly  to  malnutrition. 
The  effect  of  the  want  of  training  might  be,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  neutralized  by  certain  modifications  of 
the  infant  department  curriculum  at  school,  notably  by 
abolishing  sewing  and  all  forms  of  work  which  require 
close  poring  over,  and  by  instituting  suitable  visual 
exercise  games.  The  effect  of  malnutrition  might  be 
combated  by  proper  feeding  during  school  life,  as  I 
have  found  it  to  be  in  the  industrial  schools  which  I 
Investigated. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  accorded 
to  Mies  Alice  H.  Brunton,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  the  diploma  of  Ofticier  de  l'Instruction  Publique, 
in  recognition  of  her  services  to  the  recent  Second 
International  Congress  on  Hygiene. 


SYNERGIC   MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   EYELIDS 
AND   MOUTH. 

By  W.  M.  BE4UMONT, 

SUBGEON  TO  THE   T1ATH    KYK    INI  IHMAEV. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  ordinary 
appearance  of  a  case  of  congenital  ptosis  with  epicanthus. 
The  breadth  between  the  inner  canthi  of  the  two  eyes  is 
very  marked,  and  the  flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
is  conspicuous.  The  child  is  9  months  old,  and  when  the 
photograph  was  taken  her  attention  was  attracted  by  some 
means.  In  trying  to  raise  her  eyelids  her  mouth  is 
opened,  and  it  shuts  again  as  soon  as  she  gives  up 
attempting  to  uEe  the  eyes. 

Such  cases  of  mouth  and  eyes  acting  !n  unison  are  very 
common,  especially  In  children  who  have  some  difficulty 
in  opening  the  eyes,  either  from  congenital  disease  or 
from  acquired  conditions,  euch  as  phoxophcbia.  Some 
years  ago  I  recorded  a  similar  case,1  and  other  allied  ones 
show  that  under  certain  circumstances  there  are  asso- 
ciated movements  of  the  ocular  and  oral  muscles.  This 
association  is  no  mere  pathological  curiosity  of  rare 
occurrence,  for  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  expression 
of  the  emotion  of  surprise  by  gaping,  although  it  is  not,  I 
think,  associated  with  yawning.* 

But  associated  action  of  eyes  and  mouth  are  not 
confined    to  the  expression   of    surprise  alone,  for  any 


exaggerated  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  would  seem  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  opening  of  the  mouth.  This  is  fre- 
quently observed  by  surgeons  in  children  suffering  from 
photophobia,  who  commonly  open  their  mouths  in  strain- 
ing to  open  the  eyes.  The  tendency  of  mouth  and  eyes  to 
open  together  may  be  readily  tested  by  putting  a  fiDger 
between  one's  own  teeth  and  gripping  it  firmly.  If  the 
eyes  are  now  widely  opened  a  relaxation  of  the  grip  will 
be  experienced.  Or  if  the  mouth  be  slightly  opened  and 
then  the  eyelids  are  opened  to  their  widest  extent,  we 
shall  see  if  we  look  in  a  mirror  that  there  is  an  inclination 
for  the  mouth  to  open  still  wider. 

This  association  of  eyelids  and  mouth  is  recognized  In 
the  post-operative  treatment  of  cataract,  when  it  is  usual 
for  some  dajs  not  to  allow  patients  food  which  requires 
biting. 

The  tendency  for  mouth  and  eyes  to  act  together  may 
be  tested  conversely  to  find  out  whether  closing  the  eyes  is 
associated  with  closing  the  mouth.    Again,  on  putting  the 

•The  distinction  between  gaping  and  yawning  would  seem  to  he 
that  the  latter  is  accompanied  bv a  deep  inspiration,  and  is  usually 
a   sign  of  fatigue,  either  mental  or  physical.    The  dropping  jaw  or 
fright  is  probably  a  form  of  temporary  paresis  akin  to  relaxation  ot 
the  sphincters  under  similar  circumstances.    A  gape  is  denned    in 
Murravt.  dictionary  as  an  "open-mouthed  stare":  and  to  gape  is  to 
"stare"  at  with  open    mouth,  to  gaze  upon  in  curiosity  or  wonder. 
Dryden  has  the  same  idea  in  "  Cymon  and  Iphigema  "  : 
"  The  fool  of  Nature  'tood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise. 
Darwin,  in    the  BnareBtitm  of  Smtioni  (p.  278.   1872  edition),    says  : 
"Attention  is  shown  bv  the  eyebrows  being  slightly  raised  ;  and  as 
this  state  increases  into   -uprise  they  are  raised  to   a  much  greater 
extent,  with  the  eyes  and   mouth  widely  open.    Tierajsing  of  the 
eyebrows    is   necessary    111   order  that  the  eyes  should   be    opened 
quickly  and  widely  ;  and  this  movement  r  roduces  transverse  wrinkles 
across  the  forehead. " 
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Snger  between  th3  teeth,  or  partially  opening  the  mouth' 
we  and,  I  think,  a  decibel  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
closure  o!  the  mouth  when  the  ejes  are  firmly  shut.  If, 
again,  the  eyes  are  tightly  closed  when  the  fingers  are 
placed  over  the  masseters  we  shall  feel  these  muscles  con- 
tract, and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  for  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  to  rise.  If  the  eyes  are  kept  closely 
shut  by  placing  the  fingers  firmly  on  the  lids,  and  then  an 
attempt  is  made  to  open  them  against  the  resistance,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
relaxation  of  the  closing  muscles  of  the  mouth. 

The  muscles  of  expression  would  seem  to  be  the  ones 
which  are  most  easily  put  into  action,  and  associated 
movements  of  them  a-e  common  in  other  directions, 
especially  in  the  young  and  in  the  inexperienced,  who 
have  not  yet  gained  full  control  (and  perhaps  never  may) 
of  their  muscles.  Trie  grimaces  of  the  novice  at  billiards, 
less  frequently  seen  in  the  professional  player;  the  work- 
ing of  her  face  in  unison  with  her  scissors  by  the  appren- 
tice, seldom  seen  in  the  deft  action  of  the  dressmaker;  the 
extruded  tongue  of  the  schoolboy  learning  to  write ;  the 
facial  contortions  of  the  page-boy  attempting  to  insert  a 
corkscrew,  or  to  draw  a  cork,  are  cases  in  point.  Ordin- 
arily, as  the  neophyte  gets  more  experienced  and  reaches 
a  higher  stage  of  development  he  gains  more  control  over 
his  muscles  and  uses  them  more  purposefully. 

The  developmental  side  ol  the  question  is  gone  into  in  a 
very  able  paper  in  the  Transactioin  of  the  Ophthalmokgieal 
Society,  p.  356,  vol.  xxiii,  by  Mr.  Bishop  Harman,  and  the 
clinical  appearances  lend  support  to  his  theories. 

In  children  we  should  expect  to  find  atavistic  evidences 
of  ancestral  habits  more  commonly  than  in  adults,  and  we 
have  Darwin's  authority  for  saying  that  the  young  show 
Jess  signs  of  modification,  and  that  they  more  resemble 
ancestral  types  than  adults  -  It  is  probable  that  the 
grimaces  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  quadrumana 
and  of  the  lower  races  of  bimana  are  the  result  cf  a  less 
highly  developed  specialization  of  muscular  action. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  associated  movements  of  tho 
*>yes  and  mouUi  which  have  been  publishes,  the  patients 
have  been  children  or  young  people.  What  becomes  of 
them  in  later  life?  In  Sinclair's  cases  the  ages  were  18, 
17,  "  a  child,"  3,  7,  34,  and  22 ;  Eales's  19,  Browning's  46, 
Phillips's  3 and  7,  Pfluger's  18,  Parkes's  9.  Nettleship's  (two) 
6,  MacLehose'8  10  and  4,  Bull's  16,  Hubtell's  7.  Frieden- 
wald's  11  and  17,  Fuchs's  29  and  45,  Snell's  17,  Gunn's  15, 
and  Miller's  9.  That  is,  cf  26  cases  only  4  were  over  22  years 
of  age,  and  one  of  these  (Fuchs's),  a  syphilitic  man,  aged 
45,  was  cured  by  treatment,  and  probably  does  not  belong 
to  the  class  we  are  considering.  The  juvenility  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  associated  movements  tend  to  dif- 
appear  as  development  pr-c-esEes.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
for,  as  Darwin  tells  us,1  't  ;e  embryo  in  the  course  of 
development  generally  rises  in  organization." 

If  in  these  cases  there  wee  an  abnormal  innervation  we 
should  expect  that  innervation  to  be  lifelong,  and  the  con- 
sequent associated  movements  lifelong.  In  one  of  Kraus's 
patients  '  who  was  watched  for  several  years,  the  move- 
ments of  the  eyelids  became  less  vigorous,  and  in  another 
patient  they  ceased  altogethf  r  ;  but  Blok  records  a  case  in 
which  the  symptoms  became  more  marked. 

In  my  firs',  case  an  operation  for  the  ptosis  cured  the 
mouth-opening,  but  in  none  of  the  levator  palpebrae  and 
pterygoid  group,  which  are  ratably  not  on  all-fours,  does 
an  ODeration  for  tho  drooping  lid  appear  to  have  been  done. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  same  muscles  are  associated  In 
«11  these  anomalous  movements  of  (he  eyelids  and  mouth. 
In  some  the  openers  of  the  eyes  act  with  the  openers  of 
the  mouth  ;  in  others  the  levator  of  the  lid  acts  with  the 
external  pterygoid  in  lateral  movements  of  the  jaw  in 
grinding,  or  the  Bame  muscle  may  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  swallowing.  Gnnn,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  f.->r 
first  calling  attention  to  these  curious  anomalies,  records5 
."•case  in  which  the  eyelid  nearly  went  up  ont  of  Bight  when 
the  chi'd  sucked,  and  in  Blok's  case,  quoted  by  Sinclair,0 
wh»n  the  cheeks  were  blown  out— thai  'is,  almost 
the  opposite  action— the  same  effect  on  the  lid  was 
produced. 

In  o'her  cases  associated  actions  of  the  eyes  alone  have 
been  observed,  such  as  movement  of  the  eye"  inwards,  with 
contraction  of  the  0  rad  retraction  of  the 

and.  to  go  further  afj  ise,"  in  which  the 

patient  suffered  from  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  as  the 
result  of  a  kirk,    lie   could    only  speak  by  shutting  the 


eyes,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  rose  when  the  eyes 
were  energetically  closed. 

The  association  of  winking  with  movements  of  the 
cheek,  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  the  wing  of  the  nose 
has  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bishop  Harman. i 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  oculofacial  muscles  with 
the  elevators  and  depressors  cf  the  mouth  has  been 
noticed  by  anatomists,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  excep- 
tionally associated  actions  in  muscles  that  do  not  nor- 
mally act  together  is  not  surprising.  Exceptions  and 
variations  from  the  standard  may  be  either  the  starting- 
point  for  new  developments  in  the  evolution  of  the 
species,  or  they  may  be  vestigial  reminder  s  of  an  ancestral 
function  long  since  lost  in  the  upward  struggle;  and 
whether  we  accept  Mendel's  view  that  the  frontalis  and 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  are  "  eye  muscles"  and  sup- 
plied from  the  oculo-motor  nucleus,  or  whether  we  reject 
it,  seems  of  little  importance  in  the  elucidation  of 
abnormal  associated  actions.  Whatever  the  nerve  supply 
of  the  ocular  and  facial  muscles,  their  fibres  and  their 
functions  are  so  blended  that  exceptional  coordination 
and  association  are  to  be  expected.  And  when  we  have  a 
ptosis  as  a  starting-point  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  excessive  synergy,  developed  in  trying  to  raise  the  lid, 
overflows  in  the  direction  of  muscles  which  possibly  in 
the  early  days  of  the  species  acted  in  association.  Cases 
of  associated  movement  have  been  cured  by  an  opera- 
tion to  relieve  the  ptosis.  It  is  not  clear  how  this  cure  is 
effected,  if  we  accept  Mendel's  hypothesis,  but  if  the 
explanation  oi  the  associated  movements  is  that  it  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  impulsion,  it  is  probable  thai  when  the 
excess  is  no  longer  called  for  there  will  be  no  overflow  to 
cause  au  abnormal  action.  The  ordinary  normal  asso- 
ciated movements  oi  the  eyes  one  with  the  other  are  regu- 
lated by  the  centres  for  associated  movements  in  the 
cerebral  cortex,  and  it  may  be  that  the  associated  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  which  are  now  occasionally 
met  with,  but  which  in  ancestral  days  may  have  been 
essential,  were  likewise  governed  in  a  similar  way.  In 
primaeval  types  the  animal  probably  watched  its  prey 
intently  previous  to  springing  upon  it  with  open  mouth. 
Palgrave  says,  "I  gape  as  a  beest  dothe  that  intendeth  to 
byte,  which  holdelh  his  niouthe  open  afore." 

It  is  not  easy,  even  if  it  be  possible,  for  a  person  to  shut 
the  eyes  energetically  without  some  tendency  to  raise  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  although  the  facial  movements  vary 
very  much  with  personal  idiosyncrasies,  and  most  facial 
movements  when  excessive  are  assisted  by  other  muscles 
temporarily  acting  as  accessories.  Occasionally,  too,  we 
meet  with  people  who  have  the  faculty  of  moving  the 
scalp,  and  less  frequently  others  who  have  the  faculty  of 
moving  the  ears— both  are  vestigial  reminders  of  our 
simian  brotherhood,  atavistic  evidences  of  a  musculature 
once  useful  but  cow  out  of  date. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  for  instance, 
movements  of  the  upper  lids  should  be  associated  with 
movements  of  the  horizontal  recti  muscles  of  the  eyes  in 
an  apparently  purposeltss  partnership,  jet  the  conclusion 
I  would  draw  is  that  associated  movements  of  the  eyes 
with  the  mouth  are  nor  mal.  And  if  from  any  congenital 
or  pathological  condition,  such  as  ptosis,  an  increased 
stimulation  is  called  for,  there  is  a  tendency,  especially  iu 
children,  to  generate  an  excess  of  nervous  energy  in  order 
to  open  the  eyes.  The  discharge,  owing  to  the  lessened 
insulating  power  of  childhood,  overflows  in  the  direction 
of  muscles  which  in  bygone  ages  were  commonly  asso- 
ciated ;  that  is,  into  channels  (nerves)  which  subserve  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  epiphenomenou  of  opening  the 
mouth. 

These  freak-like  aid  apparently  purposeless  associated 
movements  of  all  sorts  are  reminders  of  our  antique, 
though  humble,  ancestry ;  mere  ichoes  ringing  down  the 
files  of  time. 
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A  bbqnzb  replica  of  the  marble  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Lee,  F.  R  C.S.,  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brock, 
I;. A.,  has  been  presented  by  his  widow  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  with  which  institution  Mr.  I.ee  was  for  many 
years  intimately  connected. 
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PROCEEDINGS     OF    SECTIONS. 

SECTION    OF 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 

Hy.  Lewis  Jones,  MA.,  M.D.Cantab.,  F.R.C  P.Lond., 
President. 

The  work  of  this  Section  was  initiated  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Jones,  who  introduced  Professor  Leduc  of  Nantes  in  the 
following  terms :  "  All  who  have  followed  the  subject 
of  medical  electricity  are  aware  that  there  is  probably 
no  person  who  has  done  so  much  to  put  it  on  a 
scientific  basis  and  to  advance  it  into  fresh  fields  as  Pro- 
fessor Leduc.  I  regard  my  first  meeting  with  him  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  on  the  Continent  as  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  that  has  ever  hapoened  to  me.  By 
carefully  reading  and  following  his  work,  I  have  derived 
not  only  great  advantage  but  also  considerable  pleasure. 
'The  study  of  ionic  medication — the  subject  of  Professor 
Leduc's  paper — has  been  In  many  respects  the  most 
fruitful  of  modern  times.  But  there  remains  a  great  deal 
of  patient,  slow,  sometimes  tedious  work  to  do  before  we 
arrive  at  any  final  results.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Professor 
Leduc."  The  latter  then  delivered  the  address  which 
follows.  In  preparing  the  report  of  the  proceedings  cf  the 
Section  for  publication,  the  various  papers  and  remarks 
upon  them  have  been  classified,  so  that  the  order  in  which 
they  now  appear  is  not  in  all  cases  that  in  which  they 
were  read. 

IONIC   MEDICATION. 

By  Professor  Stephane  Leduc, 
Professor  of  Medical  Physios  in  the  Medical  School  of  Nantes. 

"Where  did  electricity  take  birth?  Electricity  took  birth 
in  England, from  the  genius  of  a  medical  man,  Dr.  Gilbert, 
and  the  first  manifestation  of  electricity  in  the  world  was 
English. 

Electro-biology  is  a  branch  of  electrc-chemistry ;  electro- 
chemistry took  birth  in  England,  with  a  discovery  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  for  the  future  of 
humanity.  The  first  electro-chemicil  reaction  was  the 
oxidation  of  azote  by  means  of  the  electiieal  discharge 
Obtained  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

All  living  beings,  including  man,  are  composed  of 
electrolytic  solutions.  Every  application  of  electricity  to 
man  is  accompanied  by  an  electrolytic  process.  Where 
did  electrolysis  take  birth  ?  In  England,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  decomposability  of  water  by  Nicholson 
and  Carlisle. 

Where  has  electrolysis  been  more  successfully  applied 
to  scientific  investigations  than  in  the  work  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  ? 

Your  great  Michael  Faraday  gave  to  the  world  the  laws 
erf  electrolysis  which  will  guide  us  for  ever  in  our  medical 
applications. 

To  the  same  talented  individual  we  owe  the  Induced 
current,  the  representation  of  the  fields  of  force,  and 
innumerable  correlated  discoveries. 

It  is  from  England  that  we  have  learned  the  electrical 
nature  of  light;  in  England  were  born  the  electrons,  and 
from  England  we  received  radiant  matter. 

Contemplating  these  manifestations  of  English  genius 
in  only  one  direction,  I  consider  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
address  of  this  new  Section  of  medical  electricity  as  one 
of  the  greatest  hononrs  of  my  life. 

Every  electric  action  upon  living  being3  is  an  action 
«apon  electrolytic  solutions;    nevettheless  we  know  very 


little  about  those  actions,  which  involve  the  most 
important  biological  phenomena. 

Electricity  is  the  best  excitative  of  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  this  excitation  is  an  electrolytic  process,  and  when  we 
know  all  the  particulars  of  those  electrolytic  actions  we 
shall  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  neuro-muscular 
excitation. 

Thanks  to  the  English  discoveries,  completed  by  the 
investigations  made  on  the  Continent,  we  have  learned 
much  about  the  actions  of  currents  upon  living  beings. 
We  know  at  present  that  the  electric  current  provokes 
between  two  different  electrolytes,  between  two  different 
living  cells,  an  exchange  of  their  constituents,  the  cathions 
going  down  the  stream  and  the  anions  going  up.  The 
same  takes  place  at  the  surface,  between  the  skin  and  the 
electrodes,  so  that  under  the  anode  the  cathions  of  the 
electrode  penetrate  through  the  skin,  while  the  anions 
penetrate  under  the  cathode.  This  effect  is  quite  regular, 
and  many  electrolytic  substances  that  without  current 
do  not  penetrate  at  all  are  easily  introduced  under  the 
impulse  of  electric  force.  The  coagulation  of  the  plasma 
is  no  obstacle  for  the  electrolytic  introduction  of  ions. 

This  faculty  of  introducing  innumerable  electrolytic 
substances  through  the  skin,  or  through  a  wound, 
increases,  indeed,  in  a  large  measure  the  resources  of  the 
therapeutist  and  the  power  of  medicine.  This  possibility 
being  new,  we  must  learn  to  know  the  effects  of  every  ion 
at  every  dose,  and  the  influence  of  exchange  of  ions 
between  the  different  cells.  MaDy  results  have  already 
been  obtained,  and  your  distinguished  President, 
Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  has  brought  to  the  subject  some  most 
interesting  contributions. 

When  using  very  active  substances  high  intensities  of 
current  are  not  necessary,  but  in  many  cases,  both  for 
superficial  and  for  deep  action,  it  is  necessary  to  use  very 
strong  intensities  and  densities  of  current,  for  they  alone 
allow  us  to  attain  certain  therapeutical  results.  If  the 
technique  of  application  is  defective,  the  proper  intensity 
cannot  be  reached,  the  skin  being  burnt.  This  burning  of 
the  skin  is  the  main  obstacle  to  electro-ionic  medication  ; 
but  it  is  in  a  large  measure  avoidable,  if  we  know  well 
the  conditions  under  which  It  is  produced.  In  most  cases 
the  burning  la  produced  by  caustic  ions  which  take  birth 
at  the  surface  of  the  metallic  electrodes.  Consider,  for 
instance,  electrodes  made  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
with  unattackable  metallic  plates :  sodium  goes  to  the 
cathode,  there,  with  water,  It  gives  hydrogen,  the  Ion  Na+ 
and  the  anion  OH-  ;  the  latter  is  very  caustic,  in  a  short 
time  it  reaches  the  skin,  enters  into  it,  and  produces 
burning.  At  the  anode,  a  part  of  the  chlorine,  with  water, 
gives  oxygen,  the  ions  CL- and  H+,  and  the  latter  goes 
quickly  into  the  tissues  and  destroys  them. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  the  tissues  are  destroyed  by  the 
ions  produced  at  the  metallic  electrodes. 

The  ions  move  through  the  electrodes  with  a  much 
greater  spted  than  we  could  foresee.  Take  one  electrode 
made  of  twenty  layers  of  absorbent  tissue  scaked  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphide  at  a  strength  of  one  in  five 
hundred  of  water,  lay  it  down  upon  a  metallic  cathode, 
and  put  on  it  a  small  leaden  plate,  four  centimetres  square, 
in  connexion  with  the  positive  pole ;  let  a  current  of  fifty 
milliamperes  go  through  during  an  hour,  and  you  will 
then  find  that  the  greater  part  of  your  layers  under  the 
leaden  plate  will  have  become  qaite  black  from  the  forma- 
tion of  lead  sulphide,  the  lead  Ion  will  have  penetrated 
eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  layers  of  the  absorbent  tissue, 
whereas  without  current  no  coloration  is  produced,  as 
there  is  no  movement  through  of  the  lead  ion.  And  yet 
In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  a  slow  moving  ioD, 
driven  only  by  the  electromotive  force  applied  to  it.  The 
ions  H+  and  OH-,  which  take  birth  at  the  surface  of 
unattackable  metallic  plates,  move  much  faster,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  impregnating  a  cathode  of  absorbent  wool 
with  salt  water  and  phenolphthalein,  for  the  solution 
becomes  quickly  reddened  where  the  ion  CH-  is  present ; 
and  by  reversing  the  current  the  red  colour  disappears 
again  where  the  ion  H+  ia  present.  Those  ions  have  in 
our  electrodes  a  speed  much  greater  than  that  which  is 
attributed  to  them,  because  they  are  driven  not  only  by 
the  electromotive  force,  but  also  by  a  high  osmotic 
pressure ;  they  take  birth  at  the  surface  of  the  plates  by  a 
continuous  process  which  raises  and  maintains  the 
osmotic  pressure,  by  which  they  are  rapidly  diffused  away 
towards  the  skin. 
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To  nse  high-current  intensities  in  medicine  it  is,  then, 
necessary  to  prevent  the  caustic  ionB  from  reaching  the 
skin.  This  is  obtained  by  the  reform  ol  the  electrodes. 
The  old  electrodes  of  chamois  leather  upon  a  piece  of 
carbon  or  a  metal  plate  used  for  repeated  applications, 
must  entirely  disappear ;  the  caustic  ions  stay  in,  and 
washing  is  not  sufficient  to  take  them  out,  the  layers  are 
too  thin,  and  the  caustic  ions  go  immediately  through 
them. 

Instead  of  one  layer  of  doeskin  one  should  use  fifteen 
to  twenty  layers  of  absorbent  tissue,  well  soaked  with  the 
electrolytic  solution,  then  during  one  sitting  the  caustic 
ions  will  not  have  time  to  go  through  and  reach  the  skin, 
aad  after  every  sitting  the  fabrics  mast  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  render  the  application  perfectly  clean. 

The  caustic  actions  of  the  ions  do  not  depend  only  on 
their  nature,  but  on  their  number  in  one  place  or  iheir 
density.  If  the  electrodes  are  loosely  applied  the  current 
passes  only  in  some  points,  and  there  its  density  is  so 
high  that  the  skin  becomes  damaged  or  destroyed.  This 
accident  may  be  prevented  by  a  good  adaptation  of  the 
electrodes  to  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  requires  a  firm 
and  uniform  pressure ;  the  tissues  covering  the  electrode 
must  be  properly  stretched,  without  aDy  folds,  the  metallic 
plate  must  be  soft  and  flexible,  and  the  whole  must  be 
tied  with  an  elastic  band,  so  as  to  produce  all  over  the 
electrode  a  gentle  and  uniform  pressure. 

For  the  solutions  it  is  quite  necessary  to  use  very  pure 
distilled  water,  as  without  this  precaution  one  may  intro- 
duce one  ion  quite  different  from  the  one  required. 

With  these  precautions,  it  the  skin  under  the  electrodes 
is  intact,  or  the  excoriations  well  covered  with  collodion, 
the  subject  will  support  the  maximum  intensity,  density, 
and  time  of  application,  aad  one  will  introduce  the  chosen 
ion  only. 

It  will  then  be  possible  to  obtain  a  number  of  satisfac- 
tory results  when  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  medicine 
have  failed ;  for  instance,  that  will  be  the  case  in  scoliosis, 
ankyloses,  and  in  old  neuralgias.  With  this  method 
thoracic  diseases  come  within  the  reach  of  medical  elec- 
tricity. The  introduction  of  iodine  ions  over  the  whole 
surface  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  give3  very  good  results 
in  chronic  pleuritis,  even  of  the  suppurative  form.  After 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  60  to  100  milliamperes,  with  a 
cathode  of  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodide, 
iodine  appears  in  abundance  in  the  saliva  in  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  but  if  the  iodide  solution  is  applied  at  the  anode 
only,  no  iodine  will  be  found  in  the  saliva,  even  with  the 
strongest  current  and  the  longest  sitting. 

The  iodine  can  beat  be  detected  by  electrolyzing  the 
saliva  upon  a  strip  of  starch  paper,  between  two  platinum 
needles. 

The  enumeration  of  the  case3  favourably  treated  by  this 
method  would  be  too  long. 

Electrolytic  processes  open  to  medicine  a  new  path 
which  ought  to  be  specially  followed  in  the  country  where 
electrolysis  was  discovered,  received  its  laws,  and  yielded 
Buch  splendid  results. 

The  creation  of  this  new  Section  of  medical  electricity 
will  be  an  impulse  in  this  direction.  I  dare  say  that  the 
creation  of  this  Section  is  a  moral  conquest  for  English 
electro-therapeutic  practitioners,  who  have  already  accom- 
plished much  work  of  so  dignified  and  so  high  a  medical 
value. 

By  choosing,  to  inaugurate  the  presidency  of  this  Section, 
my  dear  friend  Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  a  man  for  whom  I  con- 
ceive the  highest  esteem  and  the  greatest  sympathy, 
I  shall  say  a  thing  that  nobody  can  deny— that  you  have 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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X  BAY8  AND  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 
After  speaking  of  the  wide  range  of  his  subject,  and  the 
number  of  factors  which  entered  into  the  production  of  a 
successful  i-ray  negative,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Davidson  said 


that  the  subject  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  main 
divisions : 

(a)  The  x-ray  tube — the  quality  and  quantity  of  x  rays 
it  produces. 

(6)  The  character  of  the  photographic  plate  which  will  give 
the  best  negative  with  the  shortest  exposure. 

Mr.  Davidsor  said  : 

We  will  take  the  ,i-ray  tube  first,  and  discuss  the  mam 
essential  qualities  it  ought  to  possess. 

(a)  The  Focus,  so-called,  of  the  Tube. — The  x  rays  ought  to 
originate  from  the  smallest  possible  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  anode.  Such  a  tube  is  not  (or  is  very  rarely)  found 
in  the  market.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  the  tube  is  made 
precisely  with  the  correct  focus,  unless  correctly  worked, 
the  anode  has  a  hole  pierced  in  it  and  the  tube  is 
destroyed.  That  is  the  reason  why  makers  do  not  place 
the  anode  surface  precisely  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
cathodal  stream. 

Some  years  ago  I  placad  a  piece  of  pure  osmium  in  the 
anode,  and  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  its 
resistance  to  fusion  and  gave  a  most  rich  output  of  x  rays. 
But  unfortunately  it  seems  to  possess  the  undesirable 
quality  of  rendering  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  tube 
most  unstable. 

The  "  focus "  of  a  tube  should  be  ascertained.  The 
readiest  way  is  to  place  a  wire  cross  as  close  to  the  tube  as 
possible,  with  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  in  a  parallel 
plane  to  the  anode,  and  then  view  this  on  the  screen  held 
about  a  foot  away.  If  the  x  rays  come  from  a  point,  then 
the  shadows  of  the  two  wires  will  be  the  same,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  .r-ray  surface  of  origin,  will  the 
horizontal  wire.have  a  shadow,  broadened  into  a  band-like 
ribbon. 

Another  plan  is  to  place  a  sheet  of  thick  lead  with  a 
small  pinhole  in  it  in  front  of  the  .r-ray  tube.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  the  pinhole  from  the  anode  should 
be  measured,  and,  if  a  photographic  plate  be  placed  the 
other  side  of  the  lead,  so  that  the  distance  be  the  same,  a 
few  seconds'  exposure  will  give  an  image  which  on 
development  will  be  found  to  be  the  actual  size  of  the 
"a-ray-producing  surface." 

A"  Rays  from  the  Glass  of  the  Tube. — In  using  a  tube  some 
details  are  often  overlooked  to  which  attention  may  be 
directed.  Some  years  ago  I  investigated  this  subject,  and 
obtained  a  negative  produced  by  an  .r-ray  tube  in  the 
following  manner  :  Some  discs  of  lead,  about  i  in.  in 
total  thickness  and  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  were  fixed 
on  the  glass  surface  of  a  tube  in  front  of  the  anode.  No 
direct  rays  could  reach  the  plate  placed  beneath  the  tube, 
through  the  lead  discs,  and  so  they  totally  eclipsed  the 
primary  rays.  A  coin  was  placed  on  the  plate  (protected 
by  opaque  envelopes  In  the  usual  way)  in  the  centre  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  lead  discs,  and  another  coin  similar 
to  the  first  was  placed  just  without  this  shadow. 

The  shadow  of  the  two  coins  could  be  seen  on  the  nega- 
tive— one,  the  sharper  shadow,  produced  by  the  primary 
rays,  the  other  by  secondary  rays  coming  from  the  glass. 
That  these  are  secondary  rays  can  easily  be  proved.  A 
narrow  band  of  thick  lead  was  placed  on  an  a--ray  tube  se- 
as to  divide  it  into  two  halves.  A  knitting  needle  was 
placed  about  i  in.  above  the  photographic  plate  in  the 
shadow  of  the  band.  The  two  shadows  of  the  needle  could 
then  be  observed.  In  further  proof,  by  fixing  another 
lead  band  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  four  surfaces  of  the 
glass  were  separated  by  the  lead  bands.  On  placing  a  small 
metallic  object  a  little  above  the  plate  in  the  centre  of  the 
shadow  of  that  cross  four  shadows  were  produced,  although 
blurred,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  large  surfaces  of  the 
glass  casting  Ill-defined  shadows. 

It  follows  from  this  that  when  using  uncovered  tubes, 
while  we  are  producing  a  well-defined  shadow  of  an  object 
by  means  of  the  primary  x  rays,  we  are  also  producing  a 
very  blurred  shadow  of  it  from  secondary  rays  from  the 
glass  and  fogging  the  plate.  We  should  always,  therefore, 
work  with  a  tube  completely  enclosed  except  for  a  emaf 
part  opposite  to  the  anode,  so  as  to  cut  off  as  far  as  possible 
all  x  rays  that  come  from  the  large  glass  surface  of  the 
tube. 

A  box  lined  with  some  suitable  material  opaque  to  arrays 
is  now  commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  protecting  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistant  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  rays. 

Some  years  ago  I  described  to  the  Roentgen  Society  the 
result  of  burying  an  .r-ray  tube  in  a  large  box  full  of  red 
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lead.  It  required  a  layer  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness 
completely  to  obstruct  the  rays  directly  opposite  to  the 
anode.  I  use  red  leal  and  white  lead  of  the  shops  (the 
latter  usually  sold  like  putty),  mix  these  into  a  thick 
paste,  and  a  wooden  box  is  coated  with  thick  layers.  It 
hardens  well  in  time,  and  does  not  peel  oil'. 

It  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  deal  with  various  kinds  of 
tubes  in  the  market,  if  a  tube  has  a  correct  focus,  or  pre- 
serves a  fairly  steady  electrical  resistance,  has  its  glass 
surface  well  covered,  and  has  a  good  means  of  reducing  its 
electrical  resistance  if  it  becomes  too  high,  then  good  work 
can  be  done  with  such  a  tube. 

Now,  a  word  about  scattered  rays. 

The  following  experiment  was  made.  A  lead  box  was 
taken,  its  size  being  71  in.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  1st  in. 
deep.  The  lid  and  bottom  of  the  box  were  i  in.  thick, 
and  the  sides  were  ,',-  in.  thick.  A  i-plate  Lnmiere 
in  the  usual  two  envelopes  was  placed  inside  the  box,  and 
upon  it  was  laid  a  small  disc  of  lead  £  in.  thick,  and  then 
the  lid  was  put  on  the  box.  It  was  placed  close  to  an 
.r-ray  tube,  an  exposure  of  about  a  minute  was  given,  and 
the  negative  developed  for  seven  minutes.  Next,  the  box 
was  removed,  but  the  lid  was  supported  in  exactly  the 
same  position  by  four  little  pieces  of  wood  placed  at  the 
corners,  like  a  four-legged  table.  At  precisely  the  same 
distance  from  the  lower  side  of  the  lid  was  placed  another 
Lumifre  i-plate,  and  on  it  the  same  lead  disc,  and 
the  same  exposure  given.  A  faint  but  unmistakable 
ehadow  was  cast  by  the  lead  disc,  although  no  direct  rays, 
-either  from  the  anode  or  any  part  of  the  tube,  could  reach 
the  plate.  The  £  in.  thick  lead  completely  screened  the 
plate,  so  that  the  rays  that  did  reach  the  plate  must  have 
got  round  the  sides  of  the  lead  by  scattered  reflection. 
The  two  plates  were  mounted  on  opal  glass,  and  the 
difference  between  them  could  be  observed. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

(i)  The  practical  question  is,  What  kind  of  plate  will 
yield  the  best  x-ray  negative  In  the  shortest  time  ?  It  was 
soon  observed  by  workers  that  a  high-speed  plate  to 
ordinary  light  was  not  necessarily  a  high-speed  x-ray 
plate.  The  most  striking  difference  in  the  be- 
haviour of  a  gelatine  plate  to  light  and  to  x  rays 
te  the  extraordinary  transparency  to  x  rays  of 
the  bromide  emulsion  Here  are  examples  of  this : 
Twelve  films  were  placed — superimposed  flat,  like 
a  pack  of  cards — inside  the  usual  two  opaque  en- 
velopes, and  treated  as  if  they  were  a  single  plate. 
Each  film  was  numbered,  and  the  object  was  placed 
on  the  envelope  in  the  usual  way.  An  exposure 
was  given  to  x  rays  that  would  be  correct  for  the  single 
film.  Yet  on  development  very  little  difference  was 
observed  between  No.  1  and  No.  12,  or  any  of  the  inter- 
vening ones.  Obviously  from  this — given  the  same  quality 
of  emulsion — the  thicker  the  coating,  the  speedier  the 
plate  to  x  rays.  With  a  thickly-coated  plate  there  is  a 
great  latitude  of  exposure,  provided  that  the  duration  of 
•development  be  varied  proportionately.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  try  and  discover  some  modifications  of  the 
emulsion  which  would  increase  its  rapidity  to  x  rays. 

Strips  from  negatives  of  fourteen  different  kind  of  plates 
were  shown  mounted  side  by  side  for  comparison,  all 
having  received  the  same  exposure  to  x  rays  and  the  same 
development. 

The  relation  between  the  action  of  light  and  x  rays, 
apart  from  the  great  difference  of  penetrative  power, 
seems  to  have  other  differences.  For  example,  if  exactly 
the  same  exposure  be  made  cf  a  plate  to  x  rays  and  then 
to  light,  the  plate  on  being  developed  will  give  a  different 
result  according  as  to  whether  the  plate  was  first  exposed 
to  x  rays  and  then  to  light,  or  vice  versa.  An  .r-ray  nega- 
tive can  be  produced  reversed,  carrying  out  exposure  and 
development  in  white  light. 

Another  point  of  very  great  practical  importance  is  to 
ascertain  what  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  tube  should 
be  to  give  the  best  contrasts  in  photographs  of  the  human 
body,  and  as  to  whether  a  high  tube  or  a  low  tube  should 
be  used  in  a  given  case.  It  will  be  instructive  to  know 
the  experience  of  members  of  the  Section  on  this  point. 

A  tube  with  2.5  cm.  alternative  spark  resistance  has 
the  maximum  actinic  effect,  two  aluminium  balls  1  cm. 
In  diameter  being  on  the  terminals  of  the  coil.  A  nega- 
tive produced  by  a  high  tube  always  has  a  greyish  colour 
compared  with  the  velvety  black  of  a  negative  produced 
by  a  low  tube  with  2  to  3  cm.  spark-gap  resistance. 


I  have  touched  upon  these  few  points  in  the  hope  that 
other  members  may  continue  this  discussion  to  give  us 
the  result  of  their  investigations  and  experience,  and  so 
help  us  all  to  produce  the  best  possible  .r-ray  negatives, 
to  facilitate  surgical  and  medical  diagnosis. 

This  method  of  diagnosis  is  in  its  infancy,  but  is  daily 
gaining  recognition  by  the  public  and  the  profession. 
It  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  therefore  behoves  medical  men  working  in 
this  great  field  to  help  each  other,  and  so  obtain  the  best 
possible  results. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said:  The  first  Important  practical 
question  brought  out  in  Mr.  Mackenzie  Davidson's  paper 
is  as  to  whether  we  have  not  all  been  working  with  tubes 
that  are  too  high.  Very  low  tubes  will  take  better  photo- 
graphs than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  possible. 
We  have  used  the  appearance  on  the  fluorescent  screen  as 
a  guide  to  what  will  happen  to  the  photograph,  but  it  ia 
very  possible  that  this  effect  is  not  parallel  with  the 
influence  of  x  rays  on  the  sensitive  plate.  A  question  also 
of  practical  importance  is  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of 
choosing  some  particular  line  of  plate  manufacture  to  be 
supported  by  us.  But  until  we  ourselves  know  what  are 
the  essentials  for  a  good  .r-ray  plate  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  instruct  the  plate-makers.  Possibly  this  dis- 
cussion will  throw  a  little  further  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Obton  (St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital)  sent  a 
communication  in  which  he  said:  I  will  confine  my 
statements  to  what  I  have  observed  regarding  the  action 
of  the  x  rays  on  a  photographic  plate,  without  at  present 
offering  any  explanation.  (1)  A  very  low  tube  will  pro- 
duce an  intense  blackening  of  a  plate.  (2)  The  lower  the 
tube,  provided  of  course  that  x  rays  are  given  off,  the 
more  intense  seems  to  be  the  action  on  a  plate.  (3)  A 
tube  so  low  that  the  bones  of  the  hand  cannot  be  seen  on 
the  screen  when  a  current  of  1  milliampere  is  passing  can  be 
made  to  give  a  good  skiagram  of  a  hand  when  8  milli- 
amperes  are  passed  through  it;  but  in  such  a  tube  the 
spark-gap  increases  within  certain  limits  with  the  amount 
of  current  passed  through  the  tube,  although  at  the  end 
of  the  exposure  the  tube  becomes  lower  through  breaking. 
In  other  words,  a  low  tube  appears  to  become  higher  when 
a  heavy  current  is  passed  through  it,  or  possibly  the  in- 
creased spark  is  due  to  an  overflow  of  current,  so  to  speak, 
which  the  tube  is  unable  to  pass  through  it,  and  the  low 
rays  are  made  more  penetrative — that  is.  can  be  forced  by 
the  greater  current  through  a  greater  thickness  of  material. 
(4)  At  the  Roentgen  Society  a  short  time  ago  the  question 
was  discussed  as  to  whether  a  plate  could  be  over-exposed 
when  acted  on  by  an  .r-ray  tube,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  no  definite  conclusion  was  come  to.  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  over-expose  with  a  low  tube  and 
heavy  current.  In  such  cases  if  development  be  carried 
far  the  image  appears  as  a  positive  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  before  fixing.  On  fixing  such  a  plate  it  is  found  that 
practically  nothing  can  be  seen  through  it  in  strong  day- 
light, but  the  image  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
plate  as  a  positive.  (5)  A  high  tube  never  produces  the 
intense  blackening  of  a  plate  just  mentioned,  the  result 
even  after  prolonged  exposure  and  development  being 
a  dirty  grey,  neither  can  the  same  density  be  ob- 
tained even  by  very  prolonged  development.  (6)  Since 
being  convinced  of  the  greater  action  of  low  rays  on 
a  photographic  plate  I  have  quite  discarded  using  high 
tubes  for  skiagraphy,  and  with  marked  improvement  in 
results.  I  never  work  with  a  spark  gap  of  more  than  3£ 
to  4  in.,  even  for  the  thickest  of  abdomens,  and  I  am 
certain  that  excellent  results  could  be  obtained  in  the 
thicker  parts  of  the  body  with  tubes  lower  than  this,  if 
cnly  one  could  get  a  tube  that  would  stand  the  current, 
and  not  "  run  away  to  nothing  "  during  the  exposure.  (7) 
Plates  exposed  to  .r  rays  are  not  all  sensitive  to  dayhgh,. 
These  remarks  all  apply  to  Lumiere  .r-ray  plates.  I  hRve 
not  at  present  found  any  other  make  to  equal  them  for  Uie 

PJprofes'sor  Wertheim  Salomonson  (Amsterdam)  made 
some  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  "  focus  of  the  tube. 
The  latest  researches,  he  said,  showed  that  it  wasnot  one 
single  impulse  given  out  that  was  stopped.  When  the 
electrons,  which  passed  at  a  speed  very  nearly  equalling 
the  speed  of  light,  impinged  upon  the  cathode  they  did 
not  lose  their  velocity  all  at  once,  but  they  lost  it  from 
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one  successive  molecule  to  the  next  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  four  or  five  impingements.  A  certain  quantity 
of  energy  was  transformed  into  an  .r-ray  wave,  and  after 
three,  four,  or  five  waves  one  impulse  was  entirely  stopped. 
This  gave  rise  to  what  he  would  like  to  call  secondary 
Roentgen  rays  from  the  anticathode — rays  which  were  not 
so  penetrative  as  the  primary  rays.  Thus  in  the  gamut  of 
rays  emitted  from  the  tube  there  were  rays  of  different 
penetrative  properties.  When  the  electrons  parted  from 
the  anticathode  its  potential  was  lowered,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  effect  was  that  during  the  time  of  the 
discharge  not  one  electron  flew  away,  but  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty,  with  great  velocity,  and,  what  was  most  im- 
portant to  remember,  with  different  velocity.  As  soon  r.3 
the  vacuum  of  a  tube  went  up  the  band  of  cathode  rays 
became  very  much  more  narrow.  This  meant  that  if  the 
tube  in  question  were  photographed  with  a  pinhole  a  very 
narrow  point  was  obtained.  It  was  well  to  remember  that 
the  higher  the  focus  the  better  the  photograph,  and 
possibly  a  tube  might  be  first  U3ed  fcr  therapeutics  ani 
afterwards  for  photography. 

Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Shenton  (Guy's  Hospital)  said  :  My  own 
experiments,  although  not  carried  out  so  systematic  illy 
as  those  of  Mr.  Maskenzie  Davidson,  lead  me  to  agree 
entirely  with  his  remarks  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial plate.  I  found  that  the  Lumiere  plate  came  out 
firBt,  the  Sanger  Shepherd  second,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
I  question  whether  great  density  is  really  wanted  in  nega- 
tives from  the  surgeon's  point  of  view.  I  have  some 
radiographs  taken  with  high  tubes,  and  the  negatives  are 
of  the  washy  character  familiar  to  all  .r-ray  workers,  yet 
I  find  it  possible  to  correct  them  in  the  printing  process, 
and  from  a  comparatively  poor  negative  to  get  a  brilliant 
print  showing  many  details  which  are  very  important  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  In  my  opinion  low  tubes,  in  order 
to  give  these  high  densities,  are  not  needed.  We  can  do 
quite  well  with  the  tubes  we  have  got.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson  has  spoken  of  a  wet  emulsion  that  could  be 
exposed  to  daylight,  and  would  yet  be  affected  by 
the  x  rays.  The  daylight,  however,  could  not  get 
into  the  emulsion;  it  could  only  just  fog  the  outside 
of  the  emulsion,  and  ir»  the  case  instanced  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson  I  think  it  was  merely  a  question  of 
the  emulsion  itself  being  opaque  to  light  and  transparent 
to  the  x  rays. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Howlett  (Hull)  said :  We  are  all  agreed  that 
the  present  a>ray  plate  is  not  exactly  what  it  should  be. 
Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Roentgen  Society 
opening  up  the  question  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to 
over-expose  an  a--ray  plate.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  is  not  possible.  The  exposure  can  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely,  and  development  will  still  give  a  good 
result.  My  opinion  is  that  exposure  cannot  be  too  pro- 
longed under  ordinary  conditions.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
manufacture  a  plate  useful  for  .r  ray  work  which  can  be 
handled  in  daylight,  and  eo  do  away  with  the  dark  room  'i 
It  might  be  done  by  incorporating  in  the  emulsion  of  the 
plate  some  non-actinic  material.  But  the  practical  man 
who  makes  the  emulsion  has  not  yet  taken  up  the 
matter. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Morton  (London  Hospital)  referred  to  a  recent 
visit  paid  to  America,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
radiographs  taken  by  American  workers.  They  are 
obtained,  he  said,  by  low  tubes  and  high  currents,  and  as 
high  a  current  as  15  to  20  milliamperes  is  passed  through 
the  tube.  The  results  arc  most  excellent,  but  I  have  failed 
to  do  likewise.  As  soon  as  I  got  up  to  .1  certain  point  the 
anode  began  to  melt  and  the  current  to  go  down. 
I  am,  however,  perfectly  sure  about  all  the  facts  1 
related  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Society.  In  several  of  the  radiographs  shown 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Roentgen  Ray 
Society  last  year  the  outline  cf  the  kidney  could  be  seen 
with  the  greatest  distinctness. 

Professor  Leduo  (Nantes),  referring  to  what  Pro 
Salomonson  had  said  about  the  spark  gap,  thought  that 
changes  due  to  the  ionization  of  the  air  needed  to  lie  taken 
into  account. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh  (Glasgow)  suggested  that  by  in- 
terrupting the  coil  about  three  times  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  a  better  result,  for  the  condition  of  the  tube  varied 
even  in  seconds. 

Mr.  C.  R.  C.  Lvstkr  (Middlesex  Hospital)  said: 
My  experience  coincides  with  that  of  other  speakers  with 


regard  to  the  value  of  using  lower  tubes,  but  I  think 
nevertheless  that,  respecting  Mr.  Shenton's  suggestion,  it- 
should  be  a  worker's  ambition  to  get  good  negatives,  not 
to  make  the  best  of  bad  ones. 

Mr.  Shenton  :  My  negatives  were  only  bad  photographi- 
cally ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  surgeon  they  were 
good. 

Dr.  Delpratt  Harris  (Exeter)  said:  The  different 
degrees  of  penetration  possessed  by  different  tubes  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  tubes  which  are 
more  suitable  for  therapeutic  and  others  for  photographic 
results. 

Dr.  David  Arthur  (West  London  Hospital)  said  :  1  have 
been  using  softer  and  softer  tubes,  and  I  find  that  the 
contrast  in  the  negative  is  much  more  marked  when  the 
tubes  are  soft.  In  the  electrical  department  of  the  West 
London  Hospital  the  tubes  are  run  down  as  low  as 
possible.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  in  a  case  of  renal 
calculi  a  hard  tube  would  go  right  through  the  stone.  I 
never  use  a  higher  tube  than  one  of  3  in.  spark-gap  for 
kidney  cases,  and  with  that  I  do  not  think  that  any 
stones  have  been  missed. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Batten  (London)  said :  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson's  experiment  of  burying  a  tube  in 
red  lead,  I  might  point  out  that  for  therapeutic  purposes 
the  condenser  effect  of  that  lead  would  have  some- 
influence  upon  the  vacuum,  and  so  alter  the  condition  of 
the  tube. 

Mr.  Mackenzie;  Davidson,  replying  to  Professor 
Salomonson,  described  his  early  work  with  pinhole  photo- 
graphs. He  used  a  piece  of  metal  curved  round  the  tube 
in  such  a  way  that  the  anode  from  which  the  x  rays  came 
was  at  the  centre,  and  said  that  the  curious  thing  was  that 
when  lie  got  the  anode  into  that  position,  and  when  the 
focus  was  at  the  very  smallest  possible  point,  he  not  only 
got  the  sharpest  image  but  the  best  photographic  effect. 
He  questioned  the  superior  excellence  of  American  work, 
and  said  that  excellent  work,  quite  up  to  the  American 
standard  though  possibly  not  beyond  it,  had  been  done  in 
England.  The  ribbing  of  certain  plates,  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made,  was  evidently  due  to  the  coating  machine. 
Fortunately,  it  dried  out.  He  knew  that  with  a  tvvbe 
enveloped  in  lead  a  condenser  effect  was  produced.  He 
simply  placed  a  piece  of  tinfoil  around  the  cathode  and 
earthed  it.  With  regard  to  the  lowness  of  tubes,  there 
was  the  initial  difficulty  of  getting  the  tube  to  such  a 
vacuum  as  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  further  difficulty 
of  keeping  it  there.  He  did  not  think  that  one  tube  was 
good  for  everything,  and  the  worker  must  first  decide 
what  contrast  he  wanted,  and  then  get  a  tube  with  the 
capacity  for  giving  him  that  contrast.  The  lower  the  tube 
the  more  rays  there  were  absorbed. 


II— Edward  W.  H.  Shenton,  M  R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

Senior  Surgical  Radiographer,  Guy's  Hospital. 
THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HIP-JOINT. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  ■ 
subject  of  how  best  to  examine  the  hip  joint  with  the- 
x  rays.  There  are  many  initial  difficulties,  such  as  the 
extreme  opacity  of  the  part,  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
sutrounding  tissues  and  tie  impossibility  of  obtaining  any 
but  an  antero-posterior  view.  The  principle  of  all  .?-ray 
examination  lies  in  the  expression,  "  relative  densities." 
The  heart  shows,  became  of  its  greater  relative  density 
to  the  lung;  but  if  the  heart  were  in  the  abdomen  we 
should  not  distinguish  it  from  the  equally  dense  sur- 
rounding organs. 

In  the  hip  region  the  relative  densities  of  bone  and  soft 
tissues  approach  one  another  very  nearly,  and  it.  is  this 
reason  which  prevents  an  .r-ray  photograph  of  a  hip- 
jjiut  trom  showing  the  pretty  internal  structure  of  the 
bone. 

Our  success,  dependirg  as  it  does  upon  relative  density, 
is  much  enhanced  where  from  some  cause  the  muscular 
tissue  is  less  In  bulk.  Normally,  this  is  the  case  with 
children  and  ill-developed  adults.  Abnormally,  from 
wasting  of  thigh  and  gluteal  muscles.  It  is  possible  to 
increase  the  contrast  by  pressure,  and  this  is  best  done  in 
a  natural  manner  by  allowing  the  patient  to  be  in  a 
supine  position,  when  his  own  weight  will  compress,  and 
therefoic  lessen,  the  thickness  of  the  gluteal  muscles. 
This  pressure  also  tends  to  force  away  the  blood  from  tht- 
part,  and  blood  is  a  very  opaque  medium  to  a  rays. 
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With  the  patient  in  the  supine  position,  two  methods  of 
securing  an  .r- ray  image  will  present  themselves:  one  in 
which  the  course  of  a.-  rays  is  above  and  another  in  which 
it  is  below. 

One  is  yet  lost  in  wonder  that  the  first  method  should 
still  survive — a  method  where  the  patient  lies  upon  a 
glass  photographic  plate  and  tbe  operator  adjusts  an  .r-ray 
tube  over  some  prearranged  anatomical  spot,  or  thioks  he 
does  so.  Sometimes  he  will  avail  himself  of  a  plumb- 
line,  and  will  talk  about  getting  his  tube  centred,  though 
iittle  is  said  of  levelling  the  piste  ;  and  what  usea  plumb- 
line  is  without  a  levelled  surface  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. One  always  feels  some  slight  irritation  at  any 
attempt  to  apply  geometrical  exactness  to  the  human 
■"rame.  There  is  no  straight  line  or  level  surface 
anatomically,  and,  though  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  is 
a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  average  relation  of  parts. 
there  is  yet  infinite  trilling  variation,  which  renders 
■mathematical  accuracy  lmoossible. 

There  are  those  who  will  localize  a  foreign  body  and 
give  the  result  in  millimetres;  but  consider  what  becomes 
of  millimetres  when  the  skin  is  cat  and  a  wound  gapes  or 
Che  part  swells,  or 
one  of  many  phy- 
siological   changes 
takes  place. 

These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  the 
«ye,  for  in  this 
region  the  condi- 
tions are  so  dif- 
ferent that  general 
principles  do  not 
often  apply,  and  the 
accuracy  of  mea- 
surement which 
Mr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson  has 
brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject 
fcas  been  of  the  very 
greatest  value. 

How  does  the 
operator  screen  the 
part  ?  Does  he 
erawl  under  the 
couch  ?  The  reply 
is  a  significant  one 
— "  He  does  not 
screen."  Now  this 
method  condemns 
itself  if  it  does  not 
allow  of  screen  exa- 
mination, and  the 
medical  man  who 
does  not  screen  the 
part  about  which 
he  is  endeavouring 
vo'  ascertain  the 
■condition,  is  not 
only  not  doing  the 
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best  for  his  patient,  but  is  throwing  away  his  medical 
training  which  he  might  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
subject.  He  is  further  using  his  faculties— fortunately 
without  complete  success — to  render  his  own  presence 
unnecessary.  He  is  bent  upon  self-extinction  by  means 
of  a  plummet  and  a  book  of  rules  as  to  where  to  place  the 
tube.  And  yet  what  could  be  more  attractive  than  to  look 
np  the  injury  in  a  book  and  find  a  method  of  taking  an 
sr-ray  photograph  given  in  detail  opposite  ?  Similarly 
you  look  up  a  disease  in  a  dictionary  of  treatment,  and 
everything  is  found  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment. Now  that  such  books  are  to  be  had,  why  do  we 
waste  thought  and  observation  on  eases  under  our  caie  ? 
Clearly  we  do  this  as  a  form  of  intellectual  recreation,  and 
it  is  a  little  unfair  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  paid  for  this 
by  thepublic.  But — ahappy  thought— in thislast  instance 
we  must  know  just  what  the  disease  is,  and  here  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  ourselves  useful  by  what  we 
call  diagnosis.  Is  it  going  too  far  to  say  that  when  the 
radiographer  places  his  tube  in  a  certain  fixed  position  to 
the  part  examined  he  has  formed  a  preconceived  idea  of 
the  injury?  He  is  a  biassed  man,  and  therefore  has  not 
the  first  requirement  of  a  diagnostician — an  open  mind. 


You  may  consider  this  is  hard  criticism,  but  when  one 
looks  back  upon  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  one  has  to 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  whatever  success  one  has  had 
has  been  due  to  the  open  mind,  while  a  large  percentage 
of  failures  are  attributable  to  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
bias  caused  by  suggestion  in  some  form.  Shutting  one's 
ejes  to  external  appearance  and  one's  ears  to  suggestion, 
and  repeating  to  oneself,  "  What  is  there  about  this  bone 
that  makes  it  unlike  the  mental  image  I  have  formed  o! 
the  perfect  normal  one  ?"  is  the  only  way  to  carry  out  a 
radiographic  diagnosis  worthy  of  the  name.  By  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  the  world  has  ever  known  we 
have  been  given  a  means  of  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
human  body  in  it3  active  physiological  state,  and  of  form- 
ing an  absolutely  isolated  opinion.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  measure  a  limb,  to  hunt  for  mobility,  crepitus  or 
what  not  to  bolster  up  any  opinion  we  form ;  and  if  with 
this  gift  before  us  we  are  to  make  our  own  fetters  by  in- 
venting certain  positions  in  which  a  tube  must  be  put 
when  examining  a  certain  part,  one  ventures  to  predict  we 
are  handing  our  calling  to  the  medically  unqualified  but 
skilled  photographer.    Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  this  way: 

Given  a  set  of 
rules,  is  there  any- 
thicg  as  regards 
the  actual  arrange- 
ment of  part  and 
tube  that  the  lay- 
man cannot  do  up 
to  the  time  when 
the  finished  photo- 
graph is  forthcom- 
ing? 

Is  the  layman, 
then,  to  deal  direct 
with  the  patient, 
and  is  the  medical 
radiographer-  to  be 
allowed  to  interpret 
his  skiagrams  ? 

The  idea  is  re- 
pulsive, no  doubt, 
but  it  is  a  common- 
sense  corollary  if 
you  admit  the  pro- 
position. 

But  we  must  not 
accept  the  proposi- 
tion, we  must  use 
our  eyes  and  search 
upon  the  screen  for 
a  clue  to  the  cause 
of  trouble.  We 
must  bring  the 
light  to  bear  upon 
any  part  of  the 
bony  structure  that 
does  not  conform  to 
our  mental  idea  of 
normality,  and  find- 
ing this,  and  being 


uncertain  as  to  the  cause,  we  must  catch  this  actual  image 
upon  a  photographic  plate  for  farther  examication  later 
on  to  prove  or  disprove  our  suspicions.  This  is  the 
legitimate  use  of  photography  in  connexion  with  x  rays — 
additicnal  help  to  seeing  and  the  confirmation  or  allaying 
of  suspicions.  There  are  times  when  the  radiographer  is 
called  to  the  bedside,  and  from  one  cause  or  ar  other  he 
cannot  screen  ;  there  are  times  when  a  physician  cannot 
make  a  complete  examination,  and  must  act  quickly  upon 
the  little  data  that  he  can  gather  otherwise.  These  are 
no  arguments  for  adopting  such  methods  in  routine  work. 

I  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  the  subject  of  the  tube 
above,  and  tfce  consequent  absence  of  screening,  because 
I  feel  that  this  should  be  recognized  as  the  method  of  the 
layman  only.  With  the  exception  of  such  as  dental 
cases,  I  should  say  that  every  part  of  the  body  should  be 
screened  prior  to  being  photographed. 

With  the  tube  beneath  your  patient  and  the  screen 
above  you  can  easily  tell  where  your  tube  is  :  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  inquire,  as  what  interests  me  most  is 
where  the  injury  is  to  be  found.  You  must,  of  course,  get 
your  tube  into  such  a  position  that  the  injury  shows  best, 
a  :d  that  consequently  the  radiogram  is  the  best  possible  to 
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help  your  subsequent  investigations.  Having  obtained 
this  position,  there  is  no  harm  in  ascertaining  by  plummet 
or  otherwise  the  exact  anatomical  spot  under  which  your 
tube  is  situate  ;  if  it  serves  no  other  useful  purpose  it  will 
certainly  surprise  you,  and  prove  that  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  of  examining  a  hip-joint.  Do  not  worry  if  your 
tube  is  so  placed  as  not  to  conform  with  mathematics,  if 
by  avoiding  them  it  is  showing  you  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  patient. 

I  have  a  coach  which  enables  the  operator  quickly  and 
easily  to  move  the  tube  into  any  position  while  he  watches 
the  changes  upon  the  screen.  It  is,  furthermore,  safe  to 
handle.  The  tube  is  enclosed  in  an  .r-ray  proof  box  and 
the  rays  confined  by  a  diaphragm.  For  hip  examination 
a  diaphragm  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Only  one  hip  at  a 
time  should  be  examined ;  any  attempt  to  get  two  on  the 
plate  will  waste  the  centre  of  the  light, which  is,  of  course, 
the  most  valuable. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  mention  that  an  easy  way 
to  make  an  .r-ray-proof  box  is  to  line  it  with  commercial 
white-lead  putty,  which  is  enormously  opaque  to  the  rays 
and  an  excellent  dielectric.  The  instrument  maker  likes 
to  use  rubber, 
chiefly  because  of 
its  expense  and 
greater  trans- 
parency. Pieces  of 
lead  with  various 
apertures  laid  upon 
the  opening  in  the 
tube-box  make  ex- 
cellent diaphragms. 

At  first  a  size 
that  includes  the 
great  trochanter 
and  tho  symphysis 

pubis  should  be 
used,  and  this  re- 
placed by  a  smaller 
size  whenever  a 
suspicious  appear- 
ance in  the  bony 
outline  is  detected. 
Let  me  here  refer 
to  a  fact  which 
tends  to  prove  the 
advantage  of  stor- 
ing in  one's  mind 
the  image  of  the 
normal  bone.  II 
we  wish  to  ascertain 
whether  one  coin  is 
identical  in  outline 
with  another,  we 
lay  one  on  the  other 
and  note  any  differ- 
ences. This  is 
exactlywha 
be  done  with  this 
normal  image ;  it 
should  be  laid  upon 
the  abnormal,  and  the  discrepancies  of  the  latter  will 
become  apparent,  it  was  in  this  manner  that  I  found  a 
line,  the  broken  continuity  of  which  shows  infallibly  some 
serious  lesion  in  the  hip  region.  I  have  often  referred 
to  this  before,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  my 
hearers  will  not  have  met  with  it. 

In  a  normal  hip  there  is  an  arch  formed  by  the  outline 
of  the  upper  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  and  the 
inner  margin  of  the  femoral  neck.  You  cannot  miss  this, 
however  bad  the  skiagram,  and  I  need  not  remind  you 
bow  bad  hip  skiagrams  usually  are.  I  need  not  detail  all 
the  conditions  that  may  disturb  this  line,  for  you  will 
easily  make  these  out  for  yourselves.  It  holds  good  for 
all  positions  in  which  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  hip 
joint,  but  is  best  seen,  perhaps,  when  the  heels  are 
together  and  the  legs  straight. 

In  some  examples  of  hip  trouble  yon  will  note  how 
often  this  line  is  disturbed.  In  taking  these  skiagrams  I 
have  not  exceeded  thirty  seconds'  exposure.  I  have  very 
excellent  reasons  for  this,  but  they  would  take  too  long  In 
go  into  now ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  so  doing  I  get  what 
,ou  would,  I  am  sure,  consider  a  thin  miserable  negative, 
but  one  in  which  there  is  all  I  want  ior  diagnosis  without 
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the  risk  of  obliterating  any  delicate  portion.  The  sub- 
sequent printing  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  when 
successfully  managed  the  prints  are  many  times  more 
brilliant  than  the  negatives. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  say  that  a  better  title  to  this  paper 
would  have  been  "  Don't,"  for  more  has  been  said  of  what 
should  not  be  than  what  should  be  done  when  examining 
the  hip-joint. 

I  will  therefore  conclude  with  two  "  do's,"  which  if  you 
can  keep  them  in  mind  will  help  you  not  only  in  hip 
radiography,  but  in  most  other  kinds  of  work  with 
x  rays : 

1.  Bo  form  a  mental  picture  of  the  normal  to  fit  over 
the  abnormal. 

2.  Bo  keep  an  open  mind  when  making  a  radiographic 
diagnosis.  If  you  follow  this  advice  it  goes  without 
saying  that  you  will  examine  your  patients  with  the 
screen. 

DI8CUSSION. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Dayieson,  after  complimenting  Mr, 
Shenton  on  his  excellent   radiograms,  regretted  that  he 

should  take  up  the 
attitude  he  did  with 
regard  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy  in 
radiographic  exa- 
mination. Most  of 
the  scientific  ad- 
vances of  the  age 
had  been  due  to  a 
compliance  with 
mathematical  laws, 
and  Mr.  Shenton 
himself  applied 
mathematical  prin- 
ciples to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  eye. 
He  was  sorry  that 
Mr.  Shenton  didnot 
employ  the  stereo- 
scopic method  in 
dealing  with  the 
hip- joint.  By  that 
method  the  sur- 
geon was  able  to 
see  the  whole  skele- 
ton before  him  as 
it  existed  in  the 
patient.  Possessed 
with  monocular 
vision  and  familiar 
with  a  moderate 
amount  of  rnathe- 
maticsithe  surgeon, 
who  was  very  often 
not  a  skilled  reader 
oi  the  ordinary 
.r-rny  photograph, 
had  everything 
made  plain  to  him 
by  stereoscopy.  We  lived  and  saw  in  three  dimensions  : 
why  not,  as  radiographers,  work  in  three  dimensions  P 
Stereoscopic  methods  gave  the  most  realistic  pictures  and 
made  diagnosis  easy. 

Mr.  Shenton,  in  reply,  said  that  the  chief  objection  to 
stereoscopic  work  was  its  expense,  which  was  considerable 
enough  to  make  hospital  authorities  hesitate,  as  well  as 
the  increased  work  involved,  without  in  his  opinion  adding 
at  all  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  A  stereoscopic 
picture  was  often  of  little  assistance  in  estimating  the 
depth  of  a  foreign  body— say  the  extent  to  which  a  bullet 
had  penetrated  into  the  tissues. 


III.— James    E.    RiddBIX,    L.E.C.S.Edin., 

Ueclii  OW  Koyal  Infirmary. 

MEASUREMENT    OF   PELVIC    DIAMETERS    BY 

THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 

The  ftceurnte  measurement  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  by 

means  of  the  Roentgen  ray  has  Men  attempted  by  several 

radiographers,  such  as  Pinard,  Vamier,  Ohappuis,  and 

The  main  difficulties  lie  in  the  facts  that: 

1.  The  picture  is  made  by  a  shadow  of  the  object 
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2.  The  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  are  not  parallel,  but  lie  at  a 
certain  angle  to  each  other. 

3.  The  plate  cannot  be  got  olose  to  the  brim,  nor  can  it  be 
always  plaoed  at  the  same  distance  from  it. 

Of  the  various  methods  employed,  that  of  Contre- 
moullns  is  undoubtedly  the  most  accurate.  It  consists  in 
the  application  of  stereoradiography  to  the  pelvic  brim. 
A  radiograph  is  made,  the  tube  being  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  inlet.  A  second 
radiograph  is  made,  the  second  plate  being  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  first  was,  and  the  tube 
moved  a  little  to  the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  the  inlet. 
These  two  radiograms  are  placed  exactly  on  each  other. 
As  each  picture  was  taken  by  rays  emanating  from  dif- 
ferent points,  their  outlines  will  not  coincide.  That  taken 
with  the  tube  to  the  left  will  lie  to  the  right  of  its  fellow, 
and  vice  versa.  Round  the  edge  of  the  shadow  of  each 
brim  are  attached  a  number  of  threads ;  these  threads 
being  drawn  up  are  made  to  converge  and  meet  at  the 
point  from  which  the  rays  producing  the  picture  emanated. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  will  exactly  represent  the  cones  of 
tight  which  produced  the  pictures,  and  at  the  points 
where  the  cones  intersect  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
object  easting  the  shadows  will  be  made  by  the  threads. 

The  author  of  the  method  states  that  in  his  hands  the 
whole  operation  requires  leas  than  two  hours.  Inasmuch 
aa  it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  the  normal  ray  falls 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  inlet,  this  method 
cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  accurate. 

Dr.  Morin  of  Nantes  describes  a  method  which  he  con- 
siders satisfactory.  The  patient  is  radiographed  in  the 
dorsal  decubitus,  the  photographic  plate  being  placed 
under  the  back.  A  metal  point  is  fixed  on  the  skin 
behind,  at  the  level  of  the  promontory,  and  a  metal  rod, 
10  cm.  in  length,  Is  placed  on  the  symphysis  pubis 
transversely  across  the  body.  In  the  radiogram  this 
10  cm.  rod  is  represented  enlarged.  He  now  drops  a 
perpendicular  from  the  point  to  the  centre  of  the  rod  and 
draws  a  line  parallel  to  the  rod  passing  through  the  point. 
This  line  he  divides  into  centimetres.  The  shadow  of  the 
rod  he  divides  into  ten  equal  parts.  As  the  rod  was 
exactly  10  cm.  long,  each  of  these  divisions  represents 
1  cm.  He  now  joins  these  divisional  points  with  the  cor- 
responding points  on  the  line  behind.  The  spaces 
between  the  lines  are  taken  to  represent  1  cm.  each.  We 
consider  this  method  quite  inaccurate,  as  the  shadow  of 
the  posterior  aspect  oi  the  brim  appears  more  or  less 
superimposed  upon  the  centimetre  line,  while  in  reality 
it  is  quite  a  distance  from  it. 

The  method  employed  by  us  is  much  simpler  and  fairly 
accurate — namely,  to  make  a  radiogram  of  the  inlet  under 
certain  definite  conditions  and  eliminate  the  error  by 
calculation.  In  applying  it,  the  following  facts  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind : 

1.  A  plate  can  always  be  so  placed  as  to  rest  on  the  most 
posterior  part  of  the  sacrum  and  on  the  tuber  ischii  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  The  plane  of  this  plate  will  be  at  a  certain  angle  with  that 
of  the  pelvic  inlet,  and  this  angle  will  be  nearly  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

3.  The  distance  between  the  plate  so  placert  and  the  centre 
of  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  about  3J  :n.,  and  never 
would  exceed  4i  in. 

Technique. 

Place  the  patient  face  downwards  on  a  canvas- 
topped  couch,  with  the  tube  underneath  it  in  a  movable 
carrier.  Place  a  small  air  bladder  between  the  abdomen 
and  the  couch,  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  Place  the 
screen  on  the  patient's  back,  darken  the  room,  and  excite 
the  tube ;  the  outline  of  the  pelvic  brim  will  now  be 
visible,  and  the  tube  can  lie  moved  into  such  a  position 
that  the  normal  ray  is  falling  perpendicularly  on  the 
plane  of  the  inlet.  That  the  tube  is  in  the  correct  position 
is  judged  by  the  appearance  on  the  serpen,  and,  more 
exactly,  by  arranging  that  the  normal  ray  falls  practically 
vertically  on  the  plate  when  placed  in  position.  The  tube 
is  bought  to  a  point  24  in.  distant  from  the  screen;  a 
plate  in  its  dark  has;  is  new  placed  on  the  patient's 
resting  on  tbe  tub;  r  ischii  and  sacrum,  and?a  skiagram  is 
made. 

To  find  the  correct  position  and  direction  of  the  tube 

easily  we  have  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  measuring  about  6  ;  -i. 

b7  4  in. ;  from  the  centre  of  the  longer  edge  of  this  a  rod 

oat  just  long  enough  to  be  free  of  the  couch  when  tbe 


piece  of  wood  is  placed  on  the  plate  (about  14  in.).  To  the 
free  end  of  this  a  second  rod,  exactly  24  in.  in  length,  is 
attached  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  vertical  to  the  plane  of 
the  piece  of  wood.  The  end  of  this  sesond  rod  is  in  line 
with  the  spot  at  which  the  anticathode  must  be,  and  the 
rod  points  the  direction  oi  the  normal  ray. 

Dr.  Macintyre  recommends  the  following  method  for 
securing  that  the  normal  ray  falls  perpendicularly  to  the 
plate,  and  that  it  passes  throngh  the  centre  of  the  pelvic 
inlet.  A  small  metal  rod,  |  in.  in  diameter,  and  li  in. 
long,  is  attached  vertically  to  a  thin  disc  of  vulcanite. 
The  disc  is  i  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  attached  with  sticking 
plaster  to  the  glass  of  the  tube  opposite  the  anticathode, 
so  that  the  length  of  the  rod  lies  in  the  normal  ray.  A 
small  metal  disc  is  attached  by  sticking  plaster  to  the 
patient's  back  in  the  middle  line  half  an  inch  from  the  tip 
of  tbe  coccyx,  this  beirg  the  spot  found  to  correspond 
with  the  centre  of  the  inlet.  The  patient  is  now  examined, 
and  the  metal  rod  is  seen  as  a  round  spot  when  the  tube  is 
properly  directed,  otherwise  it  appears  more  or  less  elon- 
gated. The  position  of  the  tube  is  proper  when  the  spot 
representing  the  metal  rod  is  covered  with  the  shadow 
made  by  the  disc  on  the  patient's  back. 

The  radiogram  thus  obtained  differs  from  the  actual 
pelvis  in  two  ways:  It  is  enlarged  generally  on  account 
of  the  rays  producing  it  being  divergent,  and  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  slightly  distorted  because  the  plate 
and  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  were  not  parallel.  As 
the  angle  between  them  is  small  the  distortion  may  be 
discounted. 

The  error  due  to  enlargement  is  to  be  corrected  by 
multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  shadow  oi  the  pelvis 
by  0.84  and  adding  0.16  in.  This  formula  is  arrived  at  by 
experiment. 

A  dried  pelvis,  perhaps  slightly  larger  than  the 
average,  was  taken  and  a  radiogram  made  under  the 
conditions  given  above — namely,  the  plate  was  made  to 
rest  on  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  sacrum  and  on  the 
tuber  ischii,  allowance  being  made  for  the  thickness  of 
the  gluteal  muscles.  The  tube  was  placed  24  in.  distant, 
the  normal  ray  falling  through  the  pelvis  vertically  on 
the  plate.  The  brim  was  found  to  lie  practically  parallel 
with  the  plate  and  3.75  in.  distant  from  it.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  actual  pelvis  was  4.37  in., 
while  that  on  the  skiagram  was  5.18  in. ;  thus,  5.18x0.84 
=4.35  in.  This  is  practically  exact  where  the  shadow 
happens  to  measure  5.18  in.  and  the  object  casting  it  is 
3.75  in.  from  the  plate.  Unfortunately  the  distance 
between  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  inlet  and  the  plate  varies 
and  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  When  it  is  less 
than  the  standard  given  above  the  application  of  the 
rule  will  give  something  less  than  the  true  diameter.  It 
is  therefore  necesBary  to  suppose  an  extreme  case  and 
calculate  the  error  produced. 

Taking  as  an  extreme  case  one  in  which  the  distance 
between  the  plane  of  the  inlet  and  the  plate  measures 
2,75  in,,  we  find  that  on  applying  the  rule  the  diameter 
obtained  is  0.33  in.  less  than  it  should  be.  Ii,  therefore, 
we  take  half  that  distance — namely,  0.16  in. — and  add 
it  to  the  result  in  every  case,  we  shall  overstate  the  true 
length  by  that  distance  (0.16  in.)  in  eases  where  the 
pelvis  ia  actually  as  large  as  the  standard,  and  understate 
it  where  it  is  as  small  as  the  extreme  case  supposed.  The 
error  in  oil  esses  beticeen  these  extremes  leiil  be  something  less 
than  0.1'J  in. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Workman,  Pathologist  to 
the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  we  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  oi  the  method  on  the  dead 

Br.  Mf.ry  Hanaey,  Assistant  Pathologist,  kindly  measured 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
during  a  pdskmorUan  examination.  This  subject  we  then 
radiographed  accord  icg  to  the  method  described,  ait  r 
which  the  actual  pelvis  was  agrtin  measured,  this  time  by 
ourselves. 

i.ual  measurements  obtained  were  a3  follows  : 


iiy  Dr.  JIary  Hanney 
By  ourselves 


3  37i:i. 
3.43  In. 


The  measurement  on  the  radiogram  was  4  in  ,  so  '!  at 
when  we  apply  the  rule  we  find  (4  X  0.84)  +  0.16  q 
We  thus  see  that  the  error,  according  to  Dr.    riV 
measurement,  only  amounts  to  0.05  in-,  and  the  error, 
according  to  our  own  measurement,  to  0.01  in. 
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This  method  has  in  its  favour  its  great  simplicity,  and 
the  objections  to  it  can  be  equally  urged  against  the  other 
methods;  they  are: 

1.  The  inability  exactly  to  fix  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  the  plane  of  the  inlet  and  the  plate. 

2.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  angls  between 
these. 

3.  The  inability  to  secure  that  the  normal  ray  falls  quite 
perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  inlet. 


IV.— W.  Ironside  Bbtjce,  M.D ,  D.P.H., 

Physk'laD,  A'-Ray  and  Electrical  Departments,  Charing  Cros«  Hospital ; 

.Radiographer.  Hospital  ior  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormoiul  Strtet, 

and  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  Grove  End  .Road. 

A   SYSTEM   OF   RADIOGRAPHY. 
The  difficulties  that  beset  the  radiographer  are  manj  — 
not  by  any  means  the   least   is   the   necessity  <  f  demon- 
strating to  the  medical  man  the  presence  of  any  abr.or- 
mality  in  a  radiogram. 

Even  with  the  most  perfect  and  fresh  knowledge  of 
anatomy  it  is  difficult,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  to  trans- 
late z-ray  shadows.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us 
except  experience. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  bones  or  joints,  there  never 
really  ought  to  be  two  opinions,  once  a  good  radiogram  is 
produced. 

The  radiographer,  having  given  his  opinion  on  a  case, 
is  often  confronted  by  powerful  arguments  by  individuals 
whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  entitles  them  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  to  such  arguments  he  can  only  answer  that 
he  know3  he  is  right. 

One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  has  been  to  produce 
stereoscopic  views  of  the  bones. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  stereoscopic  views  are  not  of 
any  value,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  though 
theoretically  their  utility  is  great,  yet  their  usefulness 
depends  on  being  able  to  view  the  bonis,  really  as  they 
appear  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  dry  state.  C4ranted  that 
the  views  secured  are  perfect,  and  that  the  stereoscope  is 
perfect,  and  the  observer  is  skilled,  it  is  possible  that  the 
bones  are  to  be  seen  as  they  actually  would  be  seen  in  the 
dry  state.  I  think,  however,  that  it  cannot  honestly  be 
said  that  the  views  to  be  got  at  the  present  time  of  any 
part  of  the  body  in  every  subject  are  perfect,  and  that  the 
stereoscope  as  now  constructed  is  a  perfect  machine. 

Supposing  such  were  the  case,  there  still  remains  the 
personal  equation  in  the  skilled  user  of  the  steivoss-ope. 

Although  one  can  see  beautifully  with  the  stereoscope 
certain  features  of  a  case,  it  is  often  impossible  to  demon- 
strate the  same  to  an  individual  not  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  this  instrument. 

This  fact  leaves  the  radiographer  where  he  was  before 
as  regards  the  necessity  of  proving  his  opinion  of  a  case 
to  be  the  correct  ODe. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the 
stereoscope  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  labour,  time,  and  expense  examinations  by 
stereoscopic  view3  entail,  more  especially  in  hospital 
work. 

For  one  or  other  of  the  above  reasons  the  hospital 
stereoscope  is  often  not  in  use. 

I  have  attempted  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  to 
devise  some  scheme  by  which  the  difficulty  to  which  I 
have  referred  can  be  to  some  extent  overcome. 

The  usual  practice  in  securing  a  radiogram  of  a  given 
part  of  the  body  is  to  place  the  subject  in  a  position  which 
is  calculated  to  give  the  best  results,  and  roughly  to  place 
the  tube  in  some  really  unknown  relation  to  the  part. 
The  resultant  shadow  is  often  valutless  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view.  For  example,  in  a  radiogram  of  an  ankle- 
joint,  taken  without  reference  to  the  relation  between  the 
anode  of  the  tube  and  the  part  to  be  examined,  you  will 
easily  appreciate  the  loss  there  is  in  value,  not  for  any 
other  reason  than  the  lack  of  symmetry. 

Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency,  by  means 
of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  to  place  the  tube 
aicurately  in  relation  to  the  part  to  be  examined.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  one  soon  learns  the  rela- 
tion between  the  tube  and  the  part  which  gives  the  beBt 
and  most  useful  view  for  diagnostic  purposes.  It  follows, 
having  discovered  this  relation,  that  it,  is  noted  and  is 
always  used,  and,  further,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  gain 
a  perfect  kiowle^ge  of  the  normal  appearanoe  of  cny 
part. 


If  one  had  at  one's  disposal  a  record  of  the  normal  ap- 
pearance presented  by  a  given  part,  it  would  not  only  be 
exceedingly  helpful,  especially  towards  acquiring  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  normal, 
but  also  it  would  afford  a  means  of  enabling  the  radio- 
g:apher  to  support  his  opinion,  and  to  convince  the 
medical  man  who  has  asked  for  it,  that  it  is  the  correct 
one. 

Having  realized  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  normal, 
I  set  about  constructing  an  atlas  containing  radiograms  of 
the  normal  bones  and  joints  of  the  whole  body.  In  order, 
however,  that  an  atlas  such  as  this  should  be  of  any  value 
the  following  conditions  are  necessary : 

First,  that  the  normal  radiograms  it  contains  should 
be  produced  in  such  a  way  that,  in  investigating  a  case, 
the  views  procured  of  the  abnormal  would  be  identical 
with  the  normal  so  far  as  the  relation  between  the  tube 
and  the  part  was  concerned.  In  oro'er  to  make  this 
possible  I  arranged  the  .c-ray  couch*  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  carries  out  all  that  is  required  to  produce  without 
trouble  exactly  similar  views  of  any  part  of  the  body. 
This  object  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  anode  of  the 
tube  in  accurate  relation  to  some  easily-found  anatomical 
point.  This  arrangement  I  do  not  wish  to  claim  as  any- 
thing personal;  it  has  no  doubt  been  used  by  others  long 
before  I  thought  of  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  in  reproducing  a  useful  collec- 
tion of  normal  radiograms  for  comparison  with  the 
abnormal  that  the  position  of  the  patient  be  defined.  This  is 
very  easily  and  accurately  accomplished  by  means  of 
ordinary  photographs  and  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

Thirdly,  to  be  sufficient,  the  normal  views  must  be 
taken  at  different  ages  to  allow  for  the  epiphyses.  I 
selected  the  ages  5,  15,  and  25  years  as  being  moat 
suitable. 

The  system  of  radiography  which  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  notice  consists  essentially  of  a  collection,  in  the 
form  of  an  atlas,  of  normal  radiograms  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  taken  in  what  I  term  fixed  positions  at  three  ages — 
5, 15,  and  25  years. 

In  making  an  examination  of  any  part  a  fixed  position 
is  selected  and  a  view  secured  cf  the  part  with  the  tube  in 
the  relation  defined.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  of 
comparing  normal  with  abnormal,  and  a  ready  means  oif 
convincing  even  the  most  sceptical  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
radiographer. 

I  need  not  Eay  that  no  little  amount  of  labour  is  neces- 
sary to  prepare  such  a  collection  as  this.  Having  made 
one  for  myself,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  others,  and 
I  determined  to  have  my  collection  reproduced  in  printed 
form.  Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  found  myself 
confronted  with  the  most  heartrending  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reproduction,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you. 
They  were  eventually  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  Among 
them  there  is  odc,  not  by  any  means  the  least,  which  I 
should  like  to  mention.  The  process  block — which  of 
necessity  had  to  be  used — unless  very  carefully  mansged, 
is  conducive  to  a  great  loss  of  detail.  This  difficulty  is 
usually  made  up  for  by  liberal  touching  up. 

Now  a  collection  of  normal  radiograms,  if  retouched  at 
all,  becomes  of  no  value.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
touching  up  is  done,  the  radiograms  of  the  thicker  parts, 
when  printed,  lack  much  of  the  detail  present  in  the 
original.  The  decision  that  was  come  to  was  that  no 
touching  up  or  engineering  of  the  normal  radiogram  was 
allowed  from  start  to  finish,  and  the  resultant  printed 
collection  of  normal  radiograms,  though  Buffering  to 
some  extent  from  reproduction,  is  available  to  every 
one. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  be  as  great  a  help  to  others  as 
it  has  been  to  mytelf. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Mackekzie  Davidson  said  that  the  only  thine; 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  make  Dr.  Ironside  Brnoe'a 
arrangement  perfect  was  the  adoption  of  stereoscopic 
photography.  Stereoscopv  only  meant  the  cost  of  one 
more  plate  and  very  little  more  trouble.  He  narrated 
particulars  of  a  case  In  which  two  fragments  of  needle 
had  been  embedded  in  the  foot.     Incisions  were  made  to 


•  Dr.   Bruce  demonstrated  the    u 1    the    couch    which 

movable  upright  marked  with  a  centimetre  scale.  BO  that  by  adjusting 
the  tube,  ami  placing  the  auoile  in  accurate  relation  to  some 
anatomical  pout,  the  same  view  of  each  rart  can  be  ensured  under 
all  conditions. 
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no  purpose  On  the  case  being  referred  to  him  he  took 
a  stereoscopic  p'cture,  and  found  that  the  two  figments 

bone  ^  h^V'^/V'^  mUrP  of  th«  fi"t  «  "tarsal 
bone  He  had  frankly  to  admit  that  he  had  never  seen 
needles  in  such  a  position.  But  the  surgeons  opened  up 
weree^acte1,  "VT?^  tUe  b°ne  and  ^  needle's 
been  made  ?n  ii,»  S  »Whether  an  incisioa  8houId  have 
Deen  made  m  the  first  case,  or  whether  it  should  hive 

Sole      WUh'^ilT*,!'""  "°"W  ""  P'^tlclly   ip°,t 


PAPERS  DEALING  WITH 

THE   USE  OF  X  BAYS  IN  TREATMENT 

L~Jp1H'.SEWEIRA'  M-D-  F-R-CPXODd.,  F.RC.SEcg 
at  the  London  Hospital. 

Rand  in  ea^SM  Z^Z^Zl^  Tft 
|&dconp°   ^the^rTw^  ^t™^«».fbisl 

tei7gliv!na0eMe0f  d— titiswitn  the  la^edo'el 

,ndeavour3   wnieb   are  bein°  L5E ?  ♦    char;tles    in    the 
her  tanches  A"  aJSESi  "fore  accurat^and^.  ^ 

^war^sr^^feT^::^  Fre^ 

tent,  and  in  the  ten  years  which  have'  elap.J  a^W° 
■■at  experiment  their  use  ha.  become  almost  ,?^f       V 

*e  the  conditions  which were  stldby  dX-n^  ^ 
give  the  best  results      For  a  W  h  "  observers 

;bitof  applying  the  rays  aTSn^nCrrtlthe 
Tee  times  a  week  or  even   rfniit  '.'"'ivals-two  or 

Uction,  such  af  an  erythema  tTted  T*  ^  °f 
'en  made  until  the  reaction  p^d  ff  15T  ™1 
Icessary.the  treatment  was  relumed       A-  , A  ■' 

v.s  satisfactory;   but   fro-n  fi  ™  £  ?■         8  a  rule  tU's 

l,^m  n0u  PrePared  to  agree  with  Kienb.H-  tw  ,• 


evareesace°»t8k^nna  the  W^ance  of  the  reaction. 

t  anescent    erythema    frequently  appears    a    few   hours 

after  the  exposure.     From  the  timr.V>f  ;,«»  a       ,     noaH 

itching     Ti,i  ♦  8y  be  acc°mpanied  by  slight 

subSd.  Aem^a^XnfTrarUrB  T  tll°  ^ 
sufficient  to  oa„t%ei,adtTorof^L?887a°irWfitUrapnroe' 
ducmg  erythema-begins  about  the  fourteenth day  aft^ 
the  '"ad.ation  This  is  the  time  when  the  hair  begins  to 
ndofthe1  n  dweek  ^T".?  ""i1"  completeTthe 
by  an  S'X  4^^'ffliSK^ 
reduce  the  latent  interval  to  seve^i  or  efeht  daVs  ^ 

"Wda^ion^d^^fi^V  2*"».    -Nation, 
their  natural  condition  in  Irem'hreeto^r' weeks  reSt°red  *° 

wlfn^e^neimlUK^'R  ™"  "P  *  »«»-. 

In  all  condition Sfi^  ft  1  "'S  ¥*?*,  0r  loa^- 
in  the  sear.  They  are  almost  inpilt.Ki  ?.  *  b°  *elang'eetasf s 
of  the  third  degree  i^hllu^M  a"er  an  "^animation 
six  to  eighteen  monthf  aiL'tel^osTe  ^  QOt  appear  for 

be^weenlh^SuT^gSo^Son  KSSi 

Fd^^^^rtS^fS« 

SSJS  S  wThaTelo^^^urai^  £ 

lie  inloropliooa.  I  w'7 In  ,mT,,m,  *"??  "' 
Ww.ta  ol  the  era  m  th»  cot of  "h'"\  ? 
board  I  have  a  re.i.taoee Tr  tht L£'i  ,  "'  ™,M" 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  question  before  „„  iB  «... 
la  this  counry,  so  fa^ck  as  100I    »/raPf-nt'?  ^ne- 

he  tube      WebrfIT^C?  3nd  c°^-Iof  the  resistance  in 

,t™'     ^  f.tflad  that  most,  new  tubes  require  working 

nptotheconoitions  which  give  the  bsst  results.    Thosf 

w  r  aanP^fl't0re  m°8t  *^!^y  are  found  in  a  tube 
}     -.1  ?iter';atlv'e  spark  gap  of   10  to  12  centimetres 

and  with  the  milIiamPC-remeter  registering  0D;entlmetre8' 
Xhs  penetration  of  the  tube  is  measured  by  Benolst's 
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apparatus.  This  can  b?  attached  to  the  tube  hoMteraa  in 
Dr.  Macleods  apparatus,  or  a  small  hand  instrument  can 
he  nsed.  For  radiotherapy  a  penetration  equivalent  to 
Xo  6  O'  No  7  on  Benoist's  scale  is,  in  my  expenerce,  the 
most  useful.  By  the  aiteration  of  the  resistance  this 
factor  can  he  regulated. 

To  estimate  the  output  of  r  rays  from  the  tube  is 
naturally  the  most  important  part  of  the  problem  of 
dosage.  The  earliest  and  most  complete  apparatus  devised 
'or  this  is  the  ohromoradiometer  of  Holtzkneeht.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts:  a  series  of  reagents  and  a  graduated 
scale  ot  colours  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  reagent 
is  enclosed  in  a  capsule,  which  is  placed  near  the  part  of 
skin  to  bs  irradiated.  The  graduated  scate  consists  of  a 
series  of  colours  arranged  so  th»t  the  tint  .gradually  in- 
creases in  intensity.  Each  has  a  number  indicating  the 
colour  change  produced  in  the  reagent  by  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  rays.  The  cumbers  correspond  to 
a  scale  devised  bv  the  inventor  and  called  the  HohzKnecht 
units.  Tne  colours  range  from  three  to  twenty-four 
Holtzkneeht  units.  The  patient  is  exposed  until  the  re- 
agent reaches  the  tint  desired,  and  this  may  be  effected  in 
one  sitting  or  in  several,  provided  that  the  reagent  is  kept 
from  exposure  to  the  light  in  the  interval.  J-he  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  chromoradiometer  and  its  expense  has 
prevented  its  coming  into  general  use.  but  it  has  been  of 
the  highest  value  in  the  estimation  of  «©B8ge,  and  m 
enabling  different  workers  to  compare  results. 

Tee  introduction  of  the  pastilles  of  Saboutand  and 
Hoire  for  the  treatment  of  ringworm  hes  been  cf  more 
general  utility,  and  these  workers  have  provided  us  with 
a  means  of  estimating  dosage,  which,  ii  properly  used,  is 
quite  reliable.  The  little  discs  are  made  of  p.atmo-cyamce 
of  barium  in  an  emulsion  of  collodion  and  acetate  of 
starch.  The  green  tint  oi  the  salt  is  changed  under  the 
influence  of  the  x  rays  to  a  yellow,  and  this  deepens  with 
a  longer  exposure  to  an  orange  rolour.  With  the  sheet  of 
discs  is  supplied  a  standard  tint,  labelled  B.  The  pastille 
is  placed  midway  between  the  anode  and  the  skin,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  rays  is  eon  tinned  until  the  desired  colour 
is  reached.  I  have  fixed  to  ray  apparatus  a  small  pastille 
holder  with  two  circular  openings.  One  holds  the  pasUile 
and  the  other  a  disc  oi  the  B  tint  in  water  colour.  Tiie 
pastille  holder  has  an  insulated  handle,  and  it  ean  be 
withdrawn  during  the  application  of  the  rays  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  important  to  get  the  pastilles  from,  a  reliable 
firm  Urault,  of  Paris,  is  the  original  maker,  and  the 
pastilles  supplied  by  him  have  given  every  satisfaction. 
Care  must  be  taken,  for  instance,  in  using  the  x  rays  for 
epilation  in  ringworm,  that  the  B  tint  is  not  exeeeoed. 
In  some  sheets  of  pastilles  which  have  been  m  use  the 
tint  of  the  control  has  been  made  too  dark,  and  tins  fact 
has  led  observers  to  give  too  long  an  exposure.  Care 
must  be  taken  also  that  the  pastille  is  not  exposed  to  a 
too  strong  light,  33  the  tint  fades  very  soon.  When  work- 
in*  with  an  artificial  illcminant  with  a  preponderance  of 
yellow  rays,  a  piece  of  pale  blue  glass  is  useful  m 
comoaring  the  tint  oi  the  pastille  with  that  of  the  control. 
The  tint  B  of  Sabonraad  and  Noire  s  pastille  is  eou:\a- 
lent  to  a  dose  of  5  Holtzkneeht  units.  This  dose  cannot 
be  exceeded  without  producing  an  erythema. 

In  my  clinic  I  work  on  the  following  lines.  In  every 
ease  the  area  to  which  the  r.iys  are  to  be  applied  is 
marked  with  a  blue  skin  pencil.  The  dose  to  he  given  Is 
ordered  in  terms  of  the  Sibouraud  pastille.  For  instance, 
for  a  ease  of  ringworm  or  sycosis,  a  pastille  oose  is 
ordered.  The  patient  is  exposed  to  the  rays  until  the 
requisite  change  in  tint  is  produced.  The  time  r^'red 
— that  is,  the  number  of  interruptions— varies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  tube,  etc.  In  some  cases  we  have 
obtained  the  B  tint  in  five  minutes,  in  ether  conditions  of 
the  tnbe  it  takes  ten  minutes  or  more.  With  a  large 
16-in.  coil  and  a  large-sized  tube,  a  shorter  exposure  is 
required  than  with  a  smaller  coil  and  smaller  tube.  V,  ith 
a  12-in.  coil,  I  have  frequently  had  to  give  an  exposure  of 
twenty  minutes  to  get  the  required  change.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  an  advantage  m  getting  the  B  tint  in 
a  very  short  time.  The.  tubes  are  soon  worked  out  if  this 
is  done;  and  again,  when  the  exposure  is  very  short  an 
extra  half-minute  or  another  500  interruptions  ma»tea  a 
very  appreciable  difference  in  the  quantity  ol  rays  falling 
on  the  irradiated  surface. 

In  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  by  the  .r  rays,  I  follow 
similar  line*.    The  area  to  be  treated   is  marked.    An 


exposure  equivalent  to  the  B  dose  is  given,  and  no  further 
application  ci  the  rays  is  made  until  the  period  of  reaction 
has  passed.  This  may  be  three  weeks,  and  is  never  less 
than  a  fortnight.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  mueh 
infiltration,  and  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  a  prelimi- 
nary paring  away  of  the  edge,  a  much  larger  dose  may  be 
rvqehed  a  dose,  for  instance,  which  may  be  equivalent  re- 
double the  pastille  dose.  This  may  be  given  in  one  or 
more  sittings.  Bv  the  use  of  the  counter  and  the  regula- 
tion oi  the  tubes  "in  the  manner  described,  we  can  gauge 
the  dese  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  Wherethereis 
a  large  area  to  be  treated,  the  exposures  may  have  to  he 
more°frequent.  but  the  same  spot  is  not  irradiated  a  secern. 
time  until  the  period  of  reaction  has  passed.  By  this- 
means  we  can  prevent  the  effect  cf  cumulative  doses.  In 
seme  cases  one  or  two  sittings  suffice. 

The  same  procedure  is  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  oi  lupus  vulgaris.  For  an  ulcerated  surface 
I  usually  begin  with  a  small  dose,  not  exceeding  the 
pastille  B  tint,  and  repeat  at  the  end  of  a  formight  if 
required.  It  may  be  newsmry  to  produce  a  slight 
erythema,  and  then  a  dose  slightly  in  excess  ci  the  B  tint 
is  given.  . 

In  the  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  skin— tar 
instance,  in  mycosis  fongoides  and  in  sarcoma  and 
epithelioma— massive  doses  at  long  intervals  are  given. 

A  point  of  some  importance  with  regard  to  the  frequent 
repetition  of  small  doses  must  be  mentioned  before  I  con- 
clude. It  is  this :  Is  it  not  likely  that,  by  continuing  the 
administration  of  small  deses  of  x  rays  over  long  periods 
(I  have  myself  seen  cases  in  which  it  has  been  continued 
for  years),  that  we  may  set  up  a  condition  similar  to  or 
identical  with  that  seen  in  x-ray  workers  ?  This  condi- 
tion of  chronic  .r-ray  dermatitis  is,  we  know,  liable  to  pass 
on  to  epithelioma.  The  question  was  raised  in  connexion 
with  the  ar-ray  treatment  of  lupus  vulgaris  by  Dr.  Norman 
Walker  some  time  back.  I  have  seen  13  cases  of 
ep:theliamaon  lupus  vulgaris,  and  in  one  instance  cnly 
have  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  malignant  growth 
may  possibly  have  developed  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
.ray  treatment.  This  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
had  had  sevtral  hundred  exposures  to  the  x  rays  for  lupus 
of  the  nose.  It  was  a  very  active  and  rapidly  fatal  case. 
In  the  other  instances  there  had  been  little  or  no  .r-ray 
treatment.  I  think  the  possibility  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  definite  measured  doses  of  .r  rays  at  intervals. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  if  I  have 
dealt  largely  with  matters  which  are  doubtless  of  common 
knowledge  to  most  of  you,  but  in  opening  this  discussion 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  my  own  experience,  so 
that  it  might  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  that 
other  workers  who  may  approach  the  subject  from  the 
electro- therapeutical  rather  than  the  dermatologies! 
aspect. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  W.  Ironside  Bktjce  (London)  said :  In  his  paper 
Dr  Sequeira  suggested  that  a -ray  dermatitis  passing  on  r* 
epithelioma  might  result  from  continued  .t  ray  treatmen. 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  preventing 
dermatitis  in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases.    Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  nature  of  the  effects  of  the  x  rays  in  |» 
disease  like  lupus  may  be  due,  not  to  the  inflammation  0 
the  skin  which  results  from  exposure  to  the  x  rays,  but  t, 
the  *  rays  themselves  ?    I  have  for  some  time  past  beer, 
exposing  leukaemia  patients  to  the  x  rays,  and  no  ulcera- 
tion or  any  ill- effect  whatever  has  followed,  although  id 
some  eases  the  treatment  has  extended  over  a  penotf  0, 
two  years.    I  avoid  all  such  effects  by  using  a  filter  01  1 
kind   which,    I  understand,    is    being    largely   used  it 
America,  where  big  doses  of  x  rays  are  given.    1  do  wi 
know  whether  lupus  would  be  beneficially  aflVcted  by  tn 
method  or  not.    Certainly  one  gets  rid  of  all  the  n 
of  dosage  by  using  this  filter,  and  excludes  the  derroatitu 
action  altogether.      My  filter  used  in  the  treats 
leukaemia  is  composed  of  felt— the  ordinary  mater.  • 
under  carpets.    It  is  of  four  layers',  or  about  a  conp»« 
inches',  thickness.    This  I  always  place  between  11. 
and  the  patient.     As  evidence  that  the  filter  do, 
prevent  the  beneficial  action  of  the  rays.  I  can  only  v™ 
to  the  effect  in  my  leukaemia  cases.    Tture  was  a  fall 

acocytea  in  accordance  with  the  treatment  givin 
and    in  some  cases  the  red  blood  corpuscles  appeared « 
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SfT  }mmediate,y  Bl  tllp  ^ginning  of  the  treatment 

KVSS  apon  the  b,ood  v"46  evid-"y  «S5SSmS 

Dr.  A.  H.    PiBiK    (London)   said:    1    agree   with  Dr 

j»LV  lu  Slte  doso   13    Siven   in  a  short  time     I 

have  been  causing  epilation  in  three  minutes  by  means 
of  my  water-meter  for  estimating  the  dose  0(7^1 

Br.  Dslpbaim!  Hakrjs  (Exeterfceaid:  A  ease  of  rodent 
ulcer  of  the  nose  in  which  epithelioma  had  developed 

ever,  and  giving  the  who!,-  ><sbouraud,  the  case  aga  n  did 
well     In  some  cases  of  long,  con  tinned  treatment  the  pood 

™ir°0dfrd  WU?  fir8t  lh;J  fieau«  ^  exposed  tog?lie 
*  rays  18  afterwards  lost.     I  thick  that  in  eases  which  are 

andS^Cfralthf  *"*?  °f  va^'"g  the  time  o? exposure" 

wtn/'ff-'  W"  HI-  Shknton  (London)  said  :  la  conrerion 
with  this  question  of  short  exposures  extending  oVJi  a 
long  period  I  might  mention  sacral-  cases  rf  mSta£Lt 

unlet  mfn^f8  ^^  °f  the  breast-  whi^ K 
undei  my  notice.     Four  cases  of  which  I  am  rtmi-L  i!   I 

been  under  treatment  for  two  years     I  used  no  filter"  «d 

tTenrf.8  lai'g6  d°Ee  in  ma,i?"^t  disease  may  not  make 
the  process  more,  instead  of  leas,  active 

iJr.  Ct.  B.  Batten  (London)  agreed  with   Mr    s^„. 

and  instanced  cases  out  of  his  o%3jSL£?  HeSft 

Dr.  bequeira  whether  he  considered  tlrit  in    ,  -i    / 

lor  epilation  In  ringworm  the  r  le  one  Lvi  ™ ra*  dosage 

(Dr.  Batten)  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
The  President  said:  The  meeting  h^bee^oleasfld  f„ 

being  tbe  »kia  ol  m  acimal. '  T£L  t ,  SiJX,  "  "'f 

effects   of  the  treaCnt     tL,  «      y .?"   lhe   Denefieial 

m  b.< :  none  i„  England,  ,„  ,„  „  ^»  »*  «■  <*»- 

arfait  quand  on  1'appliquepSemen"'"    T  '■  vLra,meKt 

«»;  experiment,  have  been  ooSEi'jXfS'V; 
••tog  mo,.  0,,,, ,«.,  vi",rrS,pS'         Pe'toM 
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•bonUhe,.,  .."liioTt  e°tuta"  yfd 

Mr.  Shentons  suggestion  that  enlarged  desesin  ™,1? 
»«oellent,bi.liI™«oSS  .?„  S?'.    p"U,le 

»?r.^w™poinrfr?rs*^wS 


II.— A.  Howard  Pram,  M,D.,  B.Sc.Edin 

A  JffiW-aETBE  FOR  MEASURING  THE   DOSE   OF 
,  ,  [Abridged.'] 

the  size  of  a  pigeon',  .^^1^11      ,     b  on  2t  about 

I  sealed  two  3&ffirt&J5?Mfj£3C  °f  ,h.e  bulb 

lecto^d/the  bf  SgS  fo?tX ■*&&"££ 

the  bulb  with  water  and  left  a  small 

«£&&?*£? ia  the  lumen  o{  the 

•ty  tube  opposite  the  markings 
of  the  pipette.  The  instrument  was 
then  ready  for  use. 

•  current  flows  through  the  water 
from  one  terminal  to  the  other  and 
liberates  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These 
gases  collect  and  cause  the  indfcX 
drop  to  rise.  The  quantity  of  gas 
which  collects  is  thus  measured  by 
Hg an, W .ens  that  the  indicator  drop 
By  a  simple  arrangement, 
.he^he  indicator  drop  reaches  the 

t2™  M6  meter  U  aat°^tic3llyre- 
tains  to  a  pre-arranged  spot  and  is 
ready  for  the  next  reading.  The 
Wm  of  the  gas   liberated    i 

v  fHletl.01  the  cnr«nt  passing 
through  the  .r-ray  fvifce  ^H61""g 

T»5hat^.USe  does  this"  meter  serve" 
The  ordinary  milliamperemeter  i^ 
wndemned,  and  rightly,  ™V 
pi  means  of  measuring  the  output 
o*  *  rays  from    a  tube.      But  why- 

Sffi  ltS-rfadinS  oonstanOy  varies 
U1*n*he  resistance  of  the  .i-ray  tube 
and  that  of  the  interrupter.  If  the 
■'-ray  tube  and  the  interrupter  had 
a  constant  resistance  the  milllampere- 
meter    would    register    a     constant 

.-ray  tube  is  cons  ant^^hangtg^This^tr6  "V" 
however,  estimates  not  ^qSa®  of  deotrid^fl^ 
fhaatUhy  paflrtlcu  "  moment,  but  the  quantity  of  electSv 
that  has  flowed  for  a  certain  time;  and  this  under  cS 
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conditions  is  a  measure  of  the  output  of  .t  rays.  Some 
precautions  must  be  observed  in  using  it. 

First,  you  must  suppress  the  reverse  current,  otherwise 
this  will  be  measured.  A  valve  tube  or  adjustable  spark 
gap  will  do  this. 

Secondly,  you  must  not  pass  a  current  through  the  meter 
which  does  not  produce  x  rays,  such  as  the  current  used 
to  soften  the  tube  in  a  Miiller's  tube.  Tnere  must  not 
only  be  no  sparks  passing  through  the  softening  apparatus, 
but  there  must  also  be  no  leak  to  earth  between  the  meter 
and  the  .r-ray  tube. 

I  have  been  using  this  met^r  for  the  la?t  £ve  months, 
and  1  have  found  it  eaually  reliable  for  use  at  15  em.  and 
7  cm.  By  its  use  one  can  produce  epilation  in  a  quarter 
of  the  lime  required  by  Sabouraud's  methods. 

Its  disadvantages  are : 

1.  Different  at-ray  tubes  give  out  different  quantities  of 
x  rays  for  the  same  quantity  of  electricity.  From  my 
experience  of  four  installations,  however,  I  have  found 
this  meter  correct  for  practical  purposes  in  them  all. 

2.  Tempeiature  has  a  slight  effe  ct  on  the  volume  of  gas 
collected  in  the  meter,  but  for  practical  purposes  this  may 
be  uegltcted. 

3.  Barometric  prfssure  may  also  be  neglected. 

I  now  come  to  the  use  of  tt is  meter.  In  order  not  to 
be  biassed  by  Sabouraud's  pastilles,  I  worked  out  the  dose 
required  for  epilation  with  the  meter  experimentally,  and 
did  not  nse  the  pastilles;  and  after  many  failures  to  cause 
epilation,  I  gradually  increased  the  dcse  until  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  14  cm.  distance  10  divisions  must 
be  registered  by  this  meter,  and  at  7  cm.,  3  divisions  to 
3.5,  and  not  2.5  a3  I  had  expected.  If  10  divisions  are 
required  at  14  cm.  to  produce  epilation,  the  following 
table  should  be  correct,  atd  I  found  it  so  in  practice  : 

To    produce    epi'aiion    at    15  cm.    from    the    source    of 
x  rays  ths  meter  must 
register  11.4  divisions 
„  ,,  14  cm.  10  0         „ 

13    ,,  8  6 

12    „  7.3 

„  „  11    ,.  6.17        „ 

10    „  5  1 

9    ,.  -;  13       .. 

8    „  3  26 

7    ,,  2.5 


III.— J.  Goodwin  Tomkinson,  M.D., 

Assistant  Medical  Electrician,  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary; 

Consulting  Dermatologist  to  tLe  (alasgow  Hospital 

for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Xose,  and  Throat. 

A  METHOD  OF  TREATING  LTJPTJ3  VULGARIS. 
As  a  member  of  the  Paris  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing,  amongst  other  papers  of  derma- 
tological  interest,  several  communications  dealing  with 
the  value  of  the  newer  methodp.  phototherapy  and  radio- 
h  erapy,  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms 
tof  lupus,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cla-sic  ones  of 
multiple  scarification, physical  and  chemical  cauterization, 
etc. 

The  statements  made  by  my  friend  and  master,  Pro- 
fessor Gaucher,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Gastou,  based 
upon  the  results  of  633  cases  treated  at  the  great  hospital 
of  St.  Louis  by  the  newer  methods,  were  eminently  in 
heir  favour.  After  advocating  surgical  intervention  in 
tnon-ulcerated  cases  of  limited  dimensions,  and  com- 
mending the  thermo-eatrtcry  in  small  ulcerated  and  non- 
ulcerated  lesions,  and  the  employment  of  chemical 
caustics — especially  according  to  Billet's  method— in 
ulcerated  lupus,  Professor  Gaucher  delivered  himself  as 
follows: 

Phototherapy  gives  very  gocd  results  in  the  two  varieties  of 
lupus.  It  has  the  merit  of  giving  in  general  beautiful  cica- 
trices, but  it  is  a  long  and  costly  process,  not  within  the  reach 
of  everybody,  and  Is  not  applicable  to  every  region,  in  par- 
ticular to  cavities  and  mucDus  membranes.  The  Finsen 
method  remains  at  present  the  best.  Kviiotherapy  has  an 
analogous  action,  bat  more  intense  than  phototherapy,  upon 
tuberculous  lupus.  It  is  more  difficult  to  control.  its 
principal  indication  is  in  lupus  erythematosus. 

Permit  me  here  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
deal  with  lupus  erythematosus  in  the  short  paper  which 
I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this  Section  of  the 
Association,  but  to  refer  only  to  lupus  of  generally 
admitted  tuberculous  nature. 

The  paper  cf  De  Bcurrman  and  Degrais,  b3sed  upon  the 


treatment  cf  231  cases  of  lupus  vulgaris  and  27  caBes  of 
lupus  eiythematosus  by  the  Finsen  light,  was  distinctly 
eulogistic  of  that  method. 

The  older  methods  of  treatment  found  amongst  other 
defenders  tivo  doughty  champions  in  the  distinguished 
dermatologists,  M.  Brocq  and  M.  Hallopeau,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  results  obtained  from  their  exhibition,  but 
on  account  of  the  costliness  of  the  newer  methods.  At 
the  same  time,  M.  Brccq  advised  phototherapy  in  lupus 
of  certain  regions  of  the  face.  The  grave  complications 
following  .r-ray  treatment — persistent  nutritional  dis- 
turbance, epithtliomata,  etc. — alluded  to  by  il.  Hallopeau 
are,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  due  to  prolonged  treat- 
ment, bat  in  other  instances,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are 
altogether  ir  dependent  oi  that  treatment.  The  statement 
of  M.  Francois  of  Antwerp  that  all  .r-ray  cicatrices  are 
ugly  is  the  very  reverse  of  my  own  experience,  in  which 
I  have  found  them  to  be  smooth  and  dexible,  with  no 
marked  tcniecey  to  contract;  in  other  words,  of  high 
aesthetic  value.  I  will  not  prolong  this  review  of  the 
various  eotr.rumncatJOES  beyond  remarking  that  the  con- 
stnsus  of  c pinion  of  those  who  had  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  newer  methods  was  that  the  Finsen  method 
gave  the  best  results.  The  adverse  opinion  of  that 
method  wa?  largely  determined  by  its  costliness  and  the 
prolonged  treatment  involved. 

Opinions  with  respect  to  the  x  rays  were  in  the  main 
only  iu  favour  of  their  exhibition  as  an  adjuvant  to 
phototherapy. 

Any  one  at  ail  experienced  in  phototherapy  must  admit 
that  the  great  length  of  time  involved  in  Ihe  treatment  of 
extensive  lesions  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  value ;  in 
fact,  in  hospital  practice  a  large  proportion  of  cases  are 
of  such  dimensions  tLat  phototherapy  would  be  an 
almost  interminable  process,  and  in  many  instances  an 
almost  impracticable  one  from  the  social  position  of  the 
patient,  who,  unless  accommodated  in  hospital,  would  be 
unable  to  attend  until  a  cure  was  effected. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  began  to  use  the  .r  rays 
moie  frequently  for  the  treatment  of  lupus  vulgaris,  with 
a  view  to  diminishing  ihe  length  of  treatment,  and  found 
that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  ulcerated  and  hyper- 
trophic cases  a  relatively  rapid  response,  culminating  in 
a  smooth  and  flexible  cicatrix,  free  from  the  disfiguring 
keloidal  tendency  not  infrequently  following  treatment  by 
some  of  the  older  methods.  Keeping  In  view  two  objects 
— relative  shortness  of  treatment  and  aesthetic  effects — I 
have  been  employing  for  facial  lesions  a  combined  method 
of  treatment  which  so  far  has  given  very  encouraging 
results.    Briefly  described,  the  method  is  as  follows  : 

If  any  crusts  exist,  they  are  removed  by  the  application 
of  a  salicylated  ointment.     A  tentative  .1  ray  exposure  of 
three  to  five  minutes  is  made  upon  a  small  area  of  the 
lesion.     In  a  few  days  the  ,r  raya  are  employed  for  about 
five  minutes  daily  upon  a  somewhat  wider  area  of  the 
lesion,  unless  eontraindicated,  until  the  whole  lesion  has 
teen  gone  over  some  three  or  four   times.      It   is   then 
plastered  with    Unna's   50  per  cent,   salicylic  acid  and 
creosote  Pjintermulle,  which   is   renewed   daily.      If  its 
application  be  badly  borne,  the  part  is  previously  swabbed 
with  10  to  20  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine.      In  a  variable 
number  of   days — approximately  about   ten,   and  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  case — it  is  found  that  much  of 
the  tuberculous  tissue  has  come  away.    The  lesion  is  then 
swabbed  with  cocaine  solution,  then  dried,  and  afterwards 
painted  with  the  following  preparation  : 

U  Acid,  carbolici  ...  ...    50  per  cent. 

Acid,  lactici ...  ...  ...    15  per  cent. 

Anid.  salicylici  ...  ...     15  per  cent. 

Alcohol  absolut.         ...  ...    20  per  cent. 

(well  agitated  before  applica'ion.  as  ther>'  is  a  considerable 
sediment).  A  few  minutes  atterwards  the  lesion  is  painted 
with  the  following  solution  : 

R  Acid,  carbolici  ...  ...    £0  per  cent. 

Alcohol  absolut.        ...  ...    20  per  cent.  (BllltU 

(The  formula  employed  in  Billet's  phenol  treatment.) 

in  very  extensive  cases  a  part  only  cf  the  lesion  Is 
cauterized,  the  remainder  being  cauterized  on  one  or  more 
subsequent  occasions.  However,  a  whole  check  may  be 
done  at  one  time.  Mere  than  once  I  have  cauterized  both 
cheeks  and  nose  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  do  not, 
however,  recomtrend  such  extmsive  csuter'zatioD,  on 
account  of  the  associated  oedema,  which  It  is  well  to 
r.voM.    A"e-  cau'erizatioa  t1  e  part  is  drersei  for  a  day  or 
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two  with  sterilized  lint  and  carbolic  oil  (1  in  30),  and 
thereafter  with  20  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  ichthyol 
until  healing — usually  relatively  rapid — has  taken  place  ; 
or  in  some  instances  the  application  of  the  ichthyol  solu- 
tion is  deferred  until  the  lesion  has  been  replastered  and 
recauterized  perhaps  three  or  lour  times.  After  healing  in 
the  manner  just  described— which  may  be  acceleiated  by 
bathmg  the  part  at  the  time  of  dressing  with  a  little  of 
the  ichthyol  solution,  to  which  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent, 
of  methylated  spirit  has  been  added  (cocaine  swabbing  is 
indicated) — .r-ray  treatment  is  recommenced,  short  ex- 
posures of  three  to  rive  minutes — rarely  longer — being 
made. 

At  the  end   of  three  or  four  months  the  treatment  is 


After  about  three  months'  treat-     After  about  fourteen  days'  treat- 
ment, meut. 

discontinued  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which  the 
patient  occasionally  returns  for  inspection.  At  the  end  of 
this  interval— usually  of  some  months— the  patient  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  second  course  of  treatment,  which  is  repeated 
after  another  interval  if  necessary. 

It  should  be  added  that  during  the  cessation  of  the 
more  vigorous  treatment  the  patient  is  sometimes  in- 
structed to  use  a  mercurial  ointment  or  lotion ;  also  that 
it  is  usual,  prior  to  the  dressing  of  the  lesion,  to  clean 
it  up  with  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500). 

With  reference  to  the  .r-ray  apparatus,  a  lOin.coll  is 
used.  The  diseased  area  is  exposed  at  a  distance  of  about 
7i  in.  from  the  anticathode  of  a  medium  to  soft  tube, 
while  the  parts  not  under  trea'mf  nt  are  protected  by  a 
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After  about  three  months'  treat-      After  about  fourteen  days'  treat- 
ment, ment. 

lead  glass  diaphragm,  to  which  funnels  of  various  sizes, 
allowing  egress  to  the  rays,  are  attached. 

Whenever  Indicated,  local  treatment  is  supplemented  by 
the  exhibition  of  haematinics,  ol.  morrhuae  and  saline 
aperients,  and  a  generous  diet  and  residence  amidst 
hygienic  surroundings  are  enjoined. 

Latterly  I  have  been  submitting  patients  to  the  x  rays 
during  the  period  of  plastering  and  cauterization,  with,  I 
think,  better  results  ;  obviously  this  modification  calls  for 
the  exercise  of  great  caution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  individual  x  ray  exposures  are 
short  and  the  periods  during  which  they  are  exhibited 


not  over-prolonged.  It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  by  small 
dosage  and  lengthy  intervals  of  rest,  and  so  attempting  ta 
prevent  the  onset  of  cutaneous  a-  ray  intolerance,  that  the 
best  therapeutic  action  of  the  x  rays  in  lupus  vulgaris  will 
be  obtained. 

The  caustic  element  in  this  treatment  is  little  calculated 
to  produce  vicious  cicatrices.  Indeed,  in  cases  where 
cicatricial  hypertrophy— primary  or  the  result  of  previous 
treatment — existed,  marked  diminution  in  the  scar  tissue 
has  been  recorded,  doubtless  due,  however,  in  a  large 
degree  to  the  influence  of  the  r  rays,  the  tendency  of 
which  to  reduce  keloidal  tissue  I  have  observed  in 
dermatitis  papillaris  capillitii,  the  acne  cheloldienne  of 
French  authors. 

The  cicatrices  resulting  from  this  method  of  treatment 
are  smooth  and  flexible — a  point  not  to  be  forgotten  when 
deciding  upon  the  treatment  to  adopt  in  lupus  affecting 
the  various  orifices— very  occasionally  I  have  observed  in 
them  trifling  telangiectases,  and  in  one  case  I  noted  a  few 
pigmented  spots. 

Lupus  secondary  to  tuberculous  adenitis  has  responded 
well  to  this  treatment,  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  x  rays  upon  the  underlying 
primary  affection. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  cases  of  lupus 
exedens  are  the  most  amenable  to  this  form  of  treatment ; 
but  to  cite  individual  cases  in  detail  would  be  to  trespass 
too  far  upon  the  time  of  this  meeting.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  cases  of  markedly  rebellious  character  which  bad 
"dragged  their  weary  length  along"  for  years  under 
various  treatments  have  yielded  so  well  to  this  combined 
method  that,  without  being  undaly  optimistic,  one  might 
reasonably  expect  in  some  instances  eventual  complete 
eradication  of  the  tuberculous  mischief. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  President  said  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  Dr.  Tomkin3on's  cases  in  Glasgow,  and  to 
his  mind  the  method  employed  was  most  systematic 
and  the  results  successful.  He  hoped  that  some  one 
would  bring  forward  an  ionic  method  of  treating  lupus. 
If  any  disease  was  amenable  to  such  treatment  a  super- 
ficial thing  like  lupus  ought  to  be. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh,  corroborated  the  good  results, 
in  these  cases. 


IV.— James  Taylor,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A., 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  A'-Ray  Department,  Bristol  Royal 

Infirmary. 

A  CASE  OF  PAGETS  DISEASE  TREATED  BY 
X  RAYS. 
As  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  gets  the  chance  of  examin- 
ing tissues  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
x  rays,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  show  micro- 
scopic sections  from  a  case  of  Paget's  disease  that  healed 
under  their  influence. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  The  patient 
had  discharge  from  the  nipple  in  1902.  In  1905  slight 
ulceration  with  formation  of  a  scab  occurred.  The  patient 
did  not  present  herself  for  examination  again  till  1907, 
when  there  was  definite  Paget's  disease.  The  patient, 
when  she  was  sent  to  me,  had  an  ulcer  surrounding  the 
nipple,  some  2  in.  by  li  in.  in  size,  flat,  red  looking,  with 
copious  discharge,  the  nipple  being  buried  in  a  mass  of 
what  looked  like  granulation  tissue.  There  was  no  trace 
of  tumour  to  be  felt  in  the  breast.  After  a  few  applica- 
tions of  the  rays,  patches  of  new  skin  began  to  grow  in 
from  the  edges,  and  finally  after  fifteen  applications, 
extending  over  a  period  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  ulcer  had  completely  cicatrized 
over. 

But,  whilst  this  healing  process  was  going  on,  unfortu- 
nately a  tumour  made  its  appearance  in  the  substance  of 
the  breast.  This  enlarged  somewhat  rapidly,  and  the 
breast  was  amputated. 

The  sections,  for  which  I  am  Indebted  to  Professor 
Walker  Hall,  show  that  there  is  a  continuous  line  of 
epidermis  over  the  whole  area  where  the  ulcer  was,  looking 
like  normal  skin.  Just  beneath  the  epidermis  there  is  a 
small  duct  or  two,  and  these  are  filled  with  cancer  cells. 
There  is  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue  formation — fibrosia 
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— and  deeper  down  In  the  ^Teast  the  duets  are  tilled  with 
rapidly- growing  cancer  cells. 


In  the  description  of  lliis  disease  in  AHbutt's  System  it 
is  stated: 

That  it  consists  esssnlialy  oi  of  the  deeper 

layers  of   ths   skin  with   great    ctli  proliferation.     Various 


authois  have  described  the  disease  as  originating  in  cell  pro- 
lifarat.  laeeoos  glands,  of  the  sweat  glands,  or  oi 

the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin.    In  the  breast  there  are  many 


recorded  cases  to  show  t'-at  t  I  dboa-;:  logins  In  the 
galactopborous  dm  is. 

II  I  should  think  that  In  this  case  the  origin  cf  the  disease 
must  have  beer,  in,  the  milk  ducts,  as  there  was  a  discharge 
from  the^  nipple  for  some  four  years  before  the  diseafe 


declared  itself.  It  looka  as  if  the  .r  rays  have  a  strong 
stimulating  effect  on  epithelial  growth  as  shown  by  the 
complete  healing  of  the  ulcer  on  the  surface,  and  the 
question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the  stimulating  action  of 
the  x  rays  on  the  growth  of  the  epithelium  set  up  the 
malignant  action  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  breast* 

It  certainly  was  a  disappointment  to  me  io  find  that 
whilst  the  rays  had  such  a  markedly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  superficial  disease,  yet  the  deeper  disease  went  on 
absolutely  unaffected  by  them,  and  perhaps  was  stimulated 
to  greater  activity  by  their  agency.  It  might  o;;)y  have 
been  coincidence,  but  in  this  case  it  certainly  lctekfld  as  if 
the  rays  had  something  to  do  with  starting  the  active 
mischief  in  the  breast  substance. 


A'.— J.  Delpratt  Harris,  M.D.,  M.E.C ■.3.,  L.S.A., 
Senior  Burgee:-.,  F.oyal  De-ron  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

SOME  STATISTICS  OF  A" RAY  TREATM1M9C  IN 
FvODEKT  ULCER  AND  CARCINOMA. 
1  have  but  a  short  list  of  cases  to  offer,  but,  as  a  tbera- 
neutie  agent,  %  raps  are  still  new,  and  even  so  short  a  list 
may  be  of  some  use.  In  Exeter,  until  a  few  weeks  ago 
Iwe  was  little  opportunity  for  the  poor  folk  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  Bilments  by  any  form  of  electricity,  hence 
my  cases  are  taken  from  private  sources  only.  In  the 
early  cases  I  found  great  difficulty  with  the  .r-ray  tubes, 
irst  the  original  Jackson  small  tube,  but  later  the 
larger  tubes  made  by  L.  Miller,  H.  Cox,  A.  E.  Dean,  and 
others.  At  first  all  the  cases  were  treated  for  ten  minutes 
only,  but  more  lately  the  time  has  been  extended  to 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  The  coil  used  has  throughout 
been  a  12-in.  Apps  induction  coil,  actuated  at  first  by  a 
12-volt  supply  from  accumulators,  and  afterwards  by  a 
35  velt  dynamo. 

Cask  i  was  one  of  a  small  tuberculous  nicer  of  face.    The 
r.'.r!  had  been  previously  treated  by  acid  nitrate  of  rne 
Sh9  had  but  four  sittings  when  it  was  excised.    She  has  had  no 
return  in  six  years. 

Casts   ii. — Lupus  erythematosus.      Had    ten  slGHtigs  whoa 
the  patient  ceased  attending,  her  friends  saying  she  was  cured. 
i  as  benefited. 

Case   hi. — Eecurrsnt,  soirrhuspf  breast  ;  ceased  attending 
Eaur   sittings.      Improvemict    was    commencing,    the 
discharge  greatly  lessening. 

Case  iv.—  Aged  gentleman  with  ccccror  inside  the  cheek,  and 
enlarged  glands  around  the  j^,w.  He  had  sixteen  sittings,  bo* 
there  was  no  manifest  result.  He  died  shortly  afterwards 
rather  suddenly,  from  septicaemia  apparently. 

Case   v  — Epithelioma  of  scrotum  and  keloid  of  buttock. 
:Kt  sittings  when  ho  gave  up  the  treatment;  srrd  was 
I  on,  iu  fact  flayed.    There  has  been  no  return  in  two 
rears 

Case  vi.— Bodent  nicer  on  the  side  oi  the  nose  in  elderly 
gentleman.  Healed  after  eighteen  sittings,  but  broko  down 
in  two  months.  Healed  again  under  x  rays  and  remained 
no  for  six  months.  After  this  it  broke  down  and  healed  much 
noro  slowly  under  x  rays.  Finally  ions  of  zinc  were  used  five 
times  only,  when  the  uloer  healed  and  has  remained  so  up  to 
vjow— a  period  of  about  two  months. 

11. — Dry  cancer  of  the  breast  with  a  isxgs  superficial 
bat  shallow  wound.  The  wound  threw  bridges  of  skin  across 
e.nd  partially  healed,  but  tho  patient  became  too  weak  to 
nttend  and  the  '  abandoned. 

ho  breast.  When  first  seen 
the  skin  and  Intercostal  muscles  were  so  infiltrated  that  opera- 
i.ion  seemed  impossible.  After  seven  sittings  the  oedema  so 
.  vr  cleared  that  by  operation  I  removed  all  skin  and  intercostal 
muscles  that  were  involved.  Seven  sittings  were  given  directly 
""■i  lowing  the  operation.  The  lady  is  not  entirely  free  from 
i.oduks  in  the  skin,  but  they  seem  encapsuled.  She  is  still 
undergoing  treatment,   ana  ill.    It  is  two  years 

■  inee  last  operation. 

Cask  ix. — Case  of  horny  projection  from  inflamed  ulcer  on 
nose.  Forty-nine  applications  followed  by  application  of 
formalin.    Result,  cured. 

Case  x.— Lupus  erythematosus.  Muoh  benefited  locally,  but 
the  patlont'»  health  broke  up,  symptoms  of  acute  tuberon'osis 
occurred,  and  she  died. 

USE  ^l. — Inoperable  soirrhus  of  broast.    Had  eight  applica- 
tions and  gave  up  treatment. 

Case  mi.— Ulcerating  papilloma  of  eyelid.  Had  fifty  sittings 
and  gave  up  treatment.     Greatly  benefited. 

Case  mil- Dry,  scaly  rodent  uloer  of  nose.  Cured  after 
thirty-four  sittings. 

(abh  xiv.— Large  epithelioma  of  face.  Undergoing  healing 
with  two  years'  treatment. 

Lupus  of  foot  healing  under  x  rays  and  ultra- 
violet rays. 

Cask  \vi.— Ringworm.  Cured  by  twenty-first  day,  all 
affected  hair  being  shed. 
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Case  xvii.— Dry,  scaly  rodent  nicer.  Same  case  as  above, 
again  treated  by  x  rays  only,  end  completely  healed. 

Case  xViii.— Dry,  scaly  rodent  ulcer.  Cured  with  x  rays 
only.     No  recurrence  in  two  years. 

Case  xix— Rodent  ulcer  of  nose.  Cured  with  a  rays  only. 
Xo  return  for  two  years. 

Of  these  19  cases,  8  were  cured,  6  benefited,  in  1  case 
there  was  no  effect,  and  in  the  4  remaining  cases  attendance 
was  discontinued. 


PAPERS  DEALING  WITH 

ELECTRO-TI[!::lAPEUTICS    AND    THE 

ACTION   OF   ELECTPJC   CUTiREXTS. 

I. — Professor  K.  A.  Werthkoi  Salomonson, 
Amsterdam. 

EINTHOVEN'S  GALVANOMETER. 
[Abridged.] 
SotOI  years  ago  Einthoven  of  Leiden  invented  a  mar- 
vellous galvanometer  of  great  simplicity.  A  thin  wire 
through  which  passes  a  galvanic  current  is  stretched  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  switched 
on,  the  wire  sags  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force.  This  displacement  may  con- 
veniently be  observed  by  means  of  a  microscope.  The 
sensitivity  obtained  may  be  varied  within  very  wide 
limits  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  stretched  wire. 

The  instrument  possesses  some  qualities  which  render 
it  exceedingly  interesting.  One  of  these  peculiarities  is 
that  it  can  be  arranged  to  show  correctly  the  instantaneous 
value  of  any  current  as  little  as  rko  micro-ampere  even 
if  the  changes  of  the  current  are  as  frequent  as  one  hun- 
dred times  a  second.  If  the  sensitivity  be  reduced  about 
ten  times,  current  changes  of  y^u  second  may  be  ob- 
served. The  movements  of  the  wire  can  easily  be 
photographed.  Einthoven's  instrument  is  somewhat  com- 
parable with  Abraham's,  Blondel's  and  Duddell's  oscillo- 
graphs, but  it  is  from  one  to  ten  thousand  times  more 
sensitive. 

The  instrument  I  have  had  constructed  for  myself 
differs  somewhat  from  Einthoven's  model.  He  uses  a 
single  electro-magnet  with  perforated  pole-pieces.  I  use 
two  electro-magnets  in  the  form  of  a  nearly- closed  ring. 
The  quartz  fibre  is  placed  in  the  two  gaps ;  its  tension 
may  be  varied  by  a  suitable  micrometer  mechanism.  The 
microscope  is  placed  between  the  two  magnets,  which  are 
fixed  together  by  means  of  four  copper  bars,  leaving  a 
narrow  slit  for  the  fibre.  The  image  of  the  string  is 
enlarged  several  hundred  times  and  projected  on  a  screen 
or  on  the  slit  in  front  of  the  photographic  plate. 

The  Einthoven  galvanometer  has  proved  to  be  an 
exceedingly  useful  instrument  for  the  study  of  current 
curves  in  the  primary  of  induction  coils.  The  most 
interesting  use  is  in  the  production  of  the  electrocardio- 
gram. In  the  case  of  muscular  contraction,  each  con- 
traction causes  a  so-called  action  current.  The  heart  also 
gives  an  action  current  with  every  beat.  These  currents 
may  be  detected  either  by  means  of  a  capillary 
lectrometer,  as  Waller  has  discovered,  or  better  by 
an  Einthoven  galvanometer.  Either  both  hands  or 
one  hand  and  one  foot  are  connected  to  the  terminals 
of  the  galvanometer  by  means  of  unpolarizable 
electrodes  of  special  construction,  Generally  a  small 
current  of  rest  has  to  be  compensated  in  order  to  bring  the 
enlarged  image  of  the  qtiartz  fibre  into  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  vision.  We  thus  obtain  oscillations  of  the  spot 
synchronous  with  the  heart  beat.  We  may  now  adjust  the 
sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer  so  as  to  give  a  deflection  of 
10  mm.  for  overy  millivolt;  we  adjust  the  velocity  of  the 
plate  to  25  mm.  a  second,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  record 
the  electrocardiogram. 

DISCUSSION. 
The  Pbesident  said  that  Professor  Salomonson's  paper 
went  to  show  that,  however  thoroughly  a  subject  might  be 
thought  to  be  understood,  it  could  always  be  depended  on 
to  yield  fresh  information  when  new  methods  of  investiga- 
tion were  applied  to  it.  Existing  knowledge  of  many 
things  which  appeared  to  be  uniform  and  complete  was 
really  extremely  defective,  and  was  always  capable  of 
extension  and  broadening.  The  short  paper  he  was 
himself  to  read  might  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to 
that  of  Professor  Salomonson. 


II.— Hy.  Lewis  Jonks,  M.A.,  M.B.Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

Medical  Officer  in  Charee  of  Electrical  Department, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

SOME  OSCILLOGRAPH  TRACINGS  OF  .MEDICAL 
COIL  CURRENTS. 
In  1904,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
at  Oxford,  I  showed  some  slides  of  the  discharges  of 
medical  coils  as  taken  by  means  of  Duddell's  oscillograph, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  duration  of  the  discharges  varied 
a  good  deal  in  different  makes  of  medical  coil,  and  that 
the  presence  of  much  iron  in  the  core  or  of  long  windings 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  increased  the  duration 
of  the  current  waves.  The  main  practical  interest  of  the 
observations  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  longer  waves  were 
also  the  more  painful.  Since  that  time  I  have  taken  other 
tracings  in  the  same  way,  and  have  obtained  some  further 
additional  results. 

The  current  waves  of  the  secondary  winding  of  a  medical 
induction  coil  may  have  a  duration  of  TJff  second  or 
even  more,  or  they  may  be  less  than  I4Vo  second. 
Thus  the  waves  may  vary  enormously  in  point  of  duration, 
as.may  be  well  seen  in  the  slides  which  have  been  shown 
to-day. 

I  have  examined  the  effect  upon  the  secondary  current 
of  a  condenser  in  the  primary  circuit,  arranged  as  is  usual 
with  large  spark  coils,  and  the  tracings  obtained  with  a 
condenser  show  in  a  beautiful  manner  that  the  secondary 
under  these  conditions  is  the  seat  of  an  oscillatory  dis- 
charge. Thave  not  found  any  particular  advantage  for 
testing  purposes  to  follow  the  use  of  a  condenser  in 
small  coils,  and  for  practical  purposes  we  may  conclude 
that  very  good  current  waves  can  be  got  from  a  simple 
form  of  eoil  with  a  slender  iron  core  and  a  short  secondary 
working  with  its  own  simple  interrupter.  The  oscillograph 
tracings  taken  show  a  remarkable  regularity  with  some 
forms  of  interrupter,  although  many  of  the  older  inter- 
rupters give  horribly  irregular  interruptions.  Perhaps  a 
further  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  discharge 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way — namely,  by  using 
a  secondary  coil  capable  of  giving  a  minute  spark  in  air 
and  by  interposing  a  gap  in  the  circuit.  Under  these 
conditions  a  unidirectional  oscillatory  discharge  is 
obtained  which  causes  singularly  little  effect  upon  sensory 
nerves,  though  retaining  its  effect  upon  striped  muscle, 
and  the  duration  of  the  discharges  can  be  reduced  by  this 
means  to  jJjj  second.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that 
the  use  of  a  secondary  coil  with  a  minute  spark  gap 
arranged  in  circuit  with  the  patient  may  yet  prove  to 
yield  the  most  advantageous  form  of  eurrent  for  electro- 
diagnostic  uses. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Salomonson  asked  whether  the  waves  repre- 
sented in  the  tracings  were  the  same  when  the  human 
body  wa3  in  circuit. 

Dr.  Lewis  Jonks,  in  reply,  said  that  although  the  curves 
showed  approximately  well  the  waves  of  electro- motive 
force,  they  were  not  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when 
the  human  body  was  in  circuit.  He  added  that  he  had 
great  hopes  that  a  galvanometer  less  sensitive  than  that 
used  by  Professor  Salomonson,  and  more  so  than  the  one 
he  had  made  use  of,  might  be  introduced,  and  by  that 
means  they  might  be  able  to  get  the  discharges  of 
medical  coils  recorded  even  more  exactly  than  had  been 
the  case  hitherto. 

III. — E.  Reginald   Moeiqn,   MD.Torcnto, 
F.KC.S.Edin.,  etc., 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  Electrical  Department,  London 
Hospital. 

THE     THERAPEUTIC    VALUE    OF    ALTERNATING 

CURRENTS  OF  LOW  FREQUENCY. 
It  is  now  some  months  since  I  made  my  first  communica- 
tion on  low-frequency  alternating  currents,1  since  when  I 
have  continued  to  make  use  of  such  currents  largely  in 
both  hospital  and  private  practice.  A  current  slowly 
undulating  and  periodically  reversing  its  direction  of  flow 
has  always  appealed  to  me  as  a  therapeutic  agent  possess- 
ing great  possibilities;  but  so  long  as  the  recent  high- 
frequency  wave  was  sweeping  the  electro- medical  world 
before  it,  there  seemed  to  be  little  use  trying  to  get  a 
hearing  for  any  other  form  of  electrical  application.  Since 
high-frequency  currents,  with  their  thousands  or  millions 
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of  reversals  per  second,  are  now  settling  down  to  a  more 
normal  place,  and  no  longer  monopolizing  the  attention 
of  workers  in  this  field  of  research,  we  may,  I  think,  with 
advantage  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
where  the  reversals  take  place  at  the  rite  of  from  one  to 
four  or  six  per  second. 

Probably  the  commonest  of  the  conditions  we  are  called 
upon  to  treat  electrically  are  those  due  to  atony  or 
degeneration  of  muscular  tissue. 

If  we  test  the  electrical  reactions  of  muscle  so  affected, 
we  usually  find,  as  you  are  well  aware,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
longed latent  period,  a  prolonged  period  of  contraction, 
and  we  may  also  find  a  prolonged  period  of  relaxation 
which  may  not  be  complete  until  the  current  is  cut  off. 
It  will  be  also  remembered  that  normally  we  have  a 
Jonger  latent  period  and  a  longer  period  of  contraction  in 
unstriped  involuntary  muscle  than  is  found  in  healthy 
voluntary  muscular  tissue. 

In  treating  cases  where  these  conditions  are  present  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to  get  the  besb  results  we 
should  employ  something  more  stimulating  than  the 
constant  current,  but  that  if  we  elect  to  use  a  variable  or 
nndulating  current  we  should  select  one  in  which  the 
successive  waves  should  not  follow  one  another  too 
rapidly.  If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  latent  period,  the 
period  of  contraction,  and  the  period  of  relaxation  to  con- 
stitute what  we  may  term  for  convenience  the  periodic 
time  of  the  muscle,  then  I  would  say  that  the  interval 
between  the  corresponding  points  of  any  two  successive 
waves  of  the  current  should  be  not  less  than  this,  and, 
within  reasonable  limits,  the  longer  this  interval,  or  in 
other  words  the  lower  the  frequency  of  the  current,  the 
better. 

In  this  manner  we  obtain  all  the  stimulating  effects  on 
nutrition  possessed  by  the  constant  current,  while  the 
muscle  is  induced  to  contract  slowly  and  gently  through 
the  employment  of  a  current  which  varies  its  magnitude 
and  direction  with  only  just  sufficient  rapidity — the 
method  constituting  a  true  electrical  and  physiological 
massage.  If  one  considers  for  a  moment,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  employ  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  current  in  many  of  the  cases  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat  by  the  most  simple  apparatus.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  simple  case  of  facial  paralysis.  When 
•electrical  treatment  is  ordered,  probably  the  commonest 
procedure  is  to  use  the  constant  current,  during  the 
application  of  which  one  pole,  usually  the  cathode,  is 
moved  about  over  the  affected  side  for  the  prescribed 
time.  So  far  as  any  particular  muscle  is  concerned,  the 
current  is  undulating,  being  at  its  maximum  when  the 
electrode  is  immediately  over  it,  and  dying  down  to  the 
minimum  when  the  electrode  is  farthest  away.  Probably 
no  form  of  electrical  application  has,  up  to  the  present, 
oeeu  more  successful  in  treating  this  class  of  cases,  but, 
excellent  as  it  is,  it  has  distinct  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  current,  though  fluctuating  in 
magnitude,  is  always  flowing  In  one  direction,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  current  density  must  be  kept  low,  to 
prevent  irritation  from  accumulation  of  electrolytic  pro- 
ducts; and  the  amount  of  stimulation  is  very  limited — 
sufficient  perhaps  for  some  ca'-es,  but  not  for  all.  Another 
disadvantage  is  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  all  parts 
receive  equal  treatment,  especially  if  the  electrode  is 
manipulated  by  the  patients  themselves. 

It  Is  also  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to 
have  a  nurse  or  some  other  suitable  person  to  make  the 
application. 

With  the  use  of  the  low-frequency  sinusoidal  current 
we  lose  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  constant-current 
application  just  described,  and  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter  disappear.  The  fact  that  the 
current  is  an  alternating  one  <  ilVetually  removes  any 
possible  source  of  trouble  from  electrolytic  products,  and 
if  we  use  an  electrode  large  enough  completely  to  cover 
the  part  under  treatment,  the  difficulty  of  en 
adequate  treatment  to  every  portion  of  the  area,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  an  attendant,  are  removed  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

The  production  of  su?h  a  current  as  1  am  treating  of 
presents  no  serious  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  think  it,  worth 
our  while  to  go  into  details  regarding  apparatus  which 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  instrument  maker  rather  than 
of  the  medical  man.  I  will  merely  say  this,  that  I  am 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  will  be  found 


to  use  the  ordinary  direct  current  passed  through  an 
instrument  such  as  E  wing's  ihythmie  reverser.  For  some 
reason  which  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  as  yet, 
when  the  direct  current  is  passed  through  the  armature 
of  a  motor  dynamo  which  has  been  specially  arranged  to 
run  sufficiently  slowly,  the  resulting  current  is  at  times 
very  uneven  and  occasionally  uncomfortable  to  the 
patient. 

I  now  come  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
question — namely,  what  is  this  current  good  for?  My 
answer  to  this  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  treatment  of  atony  or  degeneration  of  muscular 
tissue. 

In  the  London  Hospital  I  have  arrangements  by  which 
a  constant  current,  a  sinusoidal  current  of  about  fifteen 
cycles  per  second  and  another  of  one  or  two  cycles  per 
second,  are  instantly  and  at  all  times  available,  and  as 
time  goes  on  I  find  myself  using  the  last  one  more  and 
more.  In  fact,  it  has  become  the  rule  of  the  department 
for  this  class  of  cases. 

While  in  dealing  with  such  chronic  cases  as  one  gets  in 
the  electrical  department  of  a  large  hospital  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  satisfactory  figures  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  since 
the  use  of  this  slow  sinusoidal  current  began  to  be  general 
my  cases  as  a  whole  have  done  better.  It  is,  if  anything,  more 
marked  in  the  less  chronic  cases,  such  as  facial  paralysis  — 
Bell's  type.  This  current  seems  peculiarly  applicable  in 
this  disease— one  reason  for  the  good  results  obtained 
being  probably  the  efficiency  with  which  the  application 
is  made. 

I  find  also  that  thi3  current  is  very  well  borne  by 
children,  much  better  than  any  produced  by  any  ordinary 
form  of  interrupter.  Another  class  of  cases  where  it  is 
very  useful  is  in  atonic  conditions  of  unstriped  muscle, 
among  which  are  included  the  atonic  dyspepsias  and 
constipation  due  to  atony  of  the  colon. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  this  form  of  elec- 
tricity is  a  certain  cure  for  all  such  cases,  but  in  those 
that  can  be  favourably  influenced  by  electricity  at  all,  I 
believe  that  if  it  is  applied  in  this  form,  the  benefit  will 
be  more  frequently  and  easily  obtained  than  from  any 
other.  I  am  sure  it  will  well  repay  any  time  and  trouble 
spent  in  investigating  its  capabilities;  and  if  I  can  induce 
others  to  assist  in  this,  I  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  any 
time  I  have  devoted  to  it. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  bringing  this  par- 
ticular form  of  electricity  to  jour  notice,  I  am  not  sufi'erin^ 
from  the  delusion  that  I  am  offering  you  anything  really 
original.  Did  time  permit,  I  might  have  drawn  largely 
on  the  writings  of  d'Arsonval  and  others  who  have  given 
attention  to  this  subject.  My  chief  object  is  <o  give  a 
greater  prominence  to  a  current  which  for  some  reason 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  President  said  that  he  himself  was  only  able  to 
speak  about  these  currents  on  therapeutic  grounds,  and  he 
reproached  himself  for  having  been  in  the  past  somewhat 
indifferent  to  them. 

IV.— F.  Howard  Humphris,  M.D.Brux.,  F.R.C.P.Edin., 

Honorary  Physician,  Quocu's  Hospital,  Honolulu. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  STATIC  CURRENTS. 
[Abridged] 
After  contending  that  the  fortunate  results  which  have 
in  many  instances  followed  treatment  by  static  electricity 
cannot   be  entirely   or   mainly  put  down   to    "psychic" 
influence,  Dr.  Humphris  said: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  attribute  of  static  currents 
is  their  mechanical  action.  They  cause  tissue  contract  inn, 
not  only  the  contraction  of  the  skin  and  muscle,  which 
can  be  seen,  but  also  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  within. 
It  has  been  assorted  that  these  Currents  do  not  go  through 
the  body  at  all,  but  merely  travel  over  the  surface,  and  on 
that  account  they  have  been  called  "  skin  currents." 
While  it  is  true  that  with  metallic  conductors  the  current 
has  a  tendency  to  become  localized  near  the  surface, 
because  that  surface  is  a  good  conductor,  it  is  not  true  a-* 
to  the  human  body.  Even  as  it  is  necessary  for  all 
electrical  currents  to  have  a  conductor,  so  they  will  always 
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choose  the  beat  conductor,  that  is,  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. The  skin  is  a  hundred  times  worse  a  conductor  than 
the  tissues  beneath  it.  These  tissues  are  practically  a 
homogeneous  salt  solution,  one  of  the  best  possible  con- 
ductors. The  best  physicists  of  the  day  are  now  agreed 
that  these  currents  do  traverse  the  body,  that  is,  in 
straight  lines  along  the  path  of  least  resistance ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  nutritional  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  body  during  the  administration 
of  these  currents,  unless  they  do  actually  pass  through 
that  body. 

To  return  ta  the  mechanical  action  of  these  currents. 
Certain  contractions  can  be  produced  by  the  constant,  the 
induced,  and  the  sinusoidal  currents,  but  they  are  not  so 
capable  of  diffusion,  nor  are  tie  contractions  produced  as 
painless  as  those  from  the  static  machine.  The  enormously 
high  potential  of  this  last  form  of  electricity  accounts  for 
these  two  valuable  points  of  superiority. 

Given,  then,  currents  which  produce  contractions  varying 
from  the  coarser  muscle  contractions  to  the  finest  cellular 
and  protoplasmic  contraction,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  improve  conditions  of  faulty 
metabolism  and  lesseu  or  remove  the  stasis  upon  which 
all  non- infective  conditions  depend,  and  which  is  the  usual 
concomitant  cf  ii;fec  ive  iniiammitions  as  well.  The 
removal  of  stasis  has  always  been  emphasized  by  Snow  as 
the  chief  fundamental  principle  of  the  manner  in  which 
static  currents  accomplish  their  work. 

That  the  current  i3  constitutional  as  well  ao  local  is 
evidenced  by  the  increase  of  the  elimination  of  urea  and 
other  extractives,  the  production  of  perspiration,  the 
alteration  in  arterial  tension,  the  increase  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  the  general  of  bien  i-ire  which  can  easily  be 
converted  into  fatigue  and  lassitude  when  an  overdose  has 
been  administered. 

Another  way  in  which  static  currents  work  is  due  to 
their  electrical  effects,  which  produce  in  the  tissues  an 
active  metabolism.  Electrolysis,  such  as  we  know  it  in 
the  constant  current,  is  here  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity,  the  amperage  is  too  low  and  the  diffusion  too 
great  to  allow  of  it. 

The  electrical  effects  are  partly  due  to  polarization  of 
the  cells  through  which  the  current  passes  and  partly 
again  to  mecbaniial  action.  The  current  may  be  com- 
oared  to  a  bieeze  blowing  through  a  lield  of  corn,  and  in 
Us  passage  it  produces  cell  activity  upon  which  active 
metabolism  is  based. 

Remembering  Thompson's  resolution  of  hydrogen  into 
more  than  800  negative  electrons,  and  Lodge's  remark 
that  they  seem  to  be  "  the  substance  of  which  matter  is 
made,"  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  static  currents  are 
actually  matter  which  surges  through  the  tissues  ina  finely 
divided  state.  This  would  produce  mechanical  effects  of  a 
powerful  nature,  and,  properly  controlled,  of  valuable 
therapeutic  effect. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  chemical  action  in  the  dis- 
ruptive and  convecto-dieruptive  currents.  Ozone  and 
nitrous  acid  are  liberated,  and  in  the  case  of  superficial 
infected  areas  are  cf  value,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  much  used. 

The  actinic  effects  of  high  potential  currents  when 
administered  from  glass  vacuum  electrodes  contribute 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  utility  of  static  currents. 
Like  other  forms  of  light,  the  discbarges  from  glass 
vacuum  tubes  have  the  power  of  destroying  some  of  the 
bacteria.  The  light  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  animal 
functions ;  it  also  stimulates  the  action  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibre. 

Freund  says:  "The  haemoglobin  gives  off  its  oxygen 
more  quickly  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark,  hence  it 
increases  the  oxidizing  pow^r  of  the  blood,  and  corre- 
spondingly the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  human  body." 
It  may  be  that  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  certain 
toxins  decrease  in  virulence  after  exposure  to  high-fre- 
quency currents.*  It  would  certainly  account  (together 
with  the  action  on  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  already 
noted)  for  the  fact  that  a  vacuum  tube,  properly  excited, 
should  relieve  the  trouble  caused  by  a  subinvoluted 
uterus  and  many  other  pelvic  conditions. 

Summary  and  Argument. 
Static  currents  act : 
1.  Mechanically  by  giving  contractions. 

•  .Diphtheria,  stieptooocci,  and  cobra  venom  (G uiUeminot). 


2.  Electrically  by  the  polarization  which  produces  cell 
activity. 

3.  Chemically  by  the  evolution  of  nascent  czone  and 
nitrous  acid,  fatal  to  certain  bacteria. 

4.  Actinically  by  the  germ-destroying  effect  of  light,  by 
the  possible  diminution  of  certain  toxins,  and  by  the 
increasing  of  the  oxidation  processes. 

Just  as  almost  all  pain  is  due  to  pressure,  so  almost 
all  disease  is  due  to,  or  is  accompanied  during  its  course  by, 
congestion  or  stasis.  The  static  current,  by  its  mechanical 
action,  contracts  the  tissues  around  the  stasis,  and  the 
very  cell  elements  of  the  6tasis  itself;  by  its  electrical 
power  produces  that  cell  activity  during  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  existence  tf  stasis ;  and  by  its 
chemical  and  actinic  effects  destroys  any  germ  process, 
which  may  complicate  the  stasis,  at  the  same  time  further 
stimulating  the  tissue  activity.  The  relief  of  the  stasis 
brought  about  by  the  current  brings  relief  from  the 
disease,  of  which  the  stasis  was  either  the  cause  or  the 
complicating  concomitant. 


V—  W.  F.  Somerville,  MA.,  B.Sc,  M.D.Glas., 
Assistant  Medical  Electrician.  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 

INFLUENCE  OF  HIGH-FRLQUENXY  CURRENTS 
ON  THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 
From  my  own  observations  of  many  patients  I  have  ample 
cause  to  be  sure  that  the  influence  of  high-frequency 
currents  on  urinary  excretions  is  considerable.  It  is  a. 
common  experience  to  be  told  by  male  patients  that, 
while  undergoing  high-frequency  treatment,  the  amount 
of  urine  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  has  become 
more  abundant  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  daily 
amount.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  polyuria,  there 
is  a  notable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urine  excreted. 
One  case  in  the  other  sex  I  may  quote  :  A  lady  about  55 
years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  for  treatment  on  account  of 
a  well-marked  psoriasis,  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  about 
150  cz.  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  free  from 
albumen  or  sugar.  During  the  course  of  treatment  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  gradually 
fell,  until  only  50  rz.  were  passed  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Again,  in  a  case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  in  a  man, 
the  analysis  of  whose  urine  will  be  shown  later,  the 
amount  cf  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  before 
treatment  was  116i  oz.  Here,  tco,  the  amount  cf  urine 
gradually  decreased,  until  a  month  after  the  first  analysis 
was  made  the  amount  passed  had  decreased  to  64  oz.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  dealing  with  a  case  of  diabetes 
mellitus;  but  d'Arsonval  and  Cnisholm  "Williams  have 
noticed  that  in  this  disease  patients  undergoing  treatment 
find  a  lessened  quantity  of  urine  voided. 

The  following  notes  of  analyses,  made  at  my  request  by 
Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas,  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Clinical 
Research  Laboratory,  of  the  urine  of  a  few  patients 
undergoing  high-frequency  treatment  at  my  hands  give 
evidence  of  the  marked  influence  of  these  currents  on  the 
elimination  of  urea  and  uiic  acid  : 

Case  i.  (Dr  A.). 

Before  Treatment.— Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  35  oz. 
Specific  gravity,  1025.  Depcsit  "  cayenre  pepper"  of 
uric  acid.  Very  faint  trace  of  albumen,  no  sugar.  Urea, 
2  7  per  cent.  =11. 8  grains  per  oz  =418  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Uric  acid." 0.028  per  cent.  =0.113  grain  per  cz  =3.95 
grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ratio  01  uric  acid  to  urea, 
1  to  103.     (Normal  ratio,  1  to  53  ) 

Twelve  Days  after  Treatment  Covimeneed.—  Quantity  in 
twenty-four  hours,  36  cz.  Specific  gravity.  1022.  No  albumen, 
sugar  or  deposit.  Urea,  2.7  per  cnt  =11.8  grains  per  oz.= 
424  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.075  per  cent.  = 
0  323  grain  per  cz.=11.8  grains  in  twjnty-four  hours.  Ratio 
of  uric  acid  to  urea,  1  to  56. 

Dr.  A.  was  an  elderly  medical  friend  who  visited  me 
daily  for  treatment.  He  was  suffering  from  a  paresis  of 
the  right  arm,  the  result,  I  believe,  of  a  cerebral  embolism. 
In  addition  to  high-frequency  currents,  which  were  given 
chiefly  to  improve  his  peripheral  circulation,  he  had  the 
continuous  current  applied  for  the  lack  of  power  in  the 
arm.  No  special  diet  had  been  prescribed,  and  while 
undergoing  treatment  at  my  hands  no  change  was  made 
in  his  mode  of  living.  You  will  observe  that  though  a 
"  cayenne- pepper"  deposit  of  uric  acid  was  detected  by 
the  naked  eye,  the  amount  of  uric  acid  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  below  normal,  being  3  95  grains  instead  oJ 
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about  10  to  12  grains.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  ol 
Uric  acid  excreted,  the  normal  ratio  between  uric  acid  and 
urea  was  considerably  disturbed,  being  1  to  103.  whereas 
the  normal  ratio  is  about  1  to  33.  We  see  by  the  second 
analysis,  made  twelve  days  after  high-frequency  treat- 
ment had  besn  begun,  how  this  abnormal  ratio  was  almost 
overcome.  The  amount  oi  uric  acid  rose  from  3.95  grains 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  11.8  grains,  a  normal  amount. 
The  ratio,  therefore,  between  uric  acid  and  urea  approached 
the  normal — namelv,  1  to  36,  instead  of  being,  as  at  first, 
1  to  103. 

Though  only  1  oz.  more  urine  was  voided,  yet  in  the 
second  analysis  the  specific  gravity  fell  from  1025  to 
1022.  There  was  no  appearance  of  uric  acid  crystals  in 
the  seeond  specimen  of  urine,  although  the  amount  of 
uric  acid  excreted  was  considerably  increased. 

Case  ii.  (Mrs.  W.). 

Before  Treatment.  —  Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
40  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1011.5.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea, 
1  per  cent.=4.375  grains  per  oz.=175  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Uric  acid,  0.0618  per  cent.  =0.27  grain  per  oz.=10. 
grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  16. 

Thirteen  Days  after  Treatment  Commenced. — Quantity 
in  twenty-four  hours,  23  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1020.  Most 
minute  trace  of  albumen,  no  sugar.  Urea,  2.4  per  cent.= 
10.5  grains  per  oz.  =  241.5  grains  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Uric  acid,  0.73  per  cent.— 0.32  grain  per  oz.=7.36  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  32. 

The  two  analyses  of  this  case,  a  woman  of  aboit  50 
years  of  age,  a  patient  in  my  "  Home,"  show  how  high- 
frequency  currents  applied  daily  for  thirteen  days  pro- 
duced a  marked  percentage  increase  of  both  urea  and  uric 
acid.  Although  in  the  second  specimen  the  amount  of 
urine  exereted  in  twenty-four  hours  had  fallen  from  40  oz. 
to  23  oz.,  the  percentage  0*  urea  rose  from  1  per  cent,  to 
2.4  per  cent.,  the  normal  percentage  being  about  2.2  per 
cent.  There  was  thus  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  urea,  from  175  grains  to  241.5.  This  improve- 
was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  more  generous  feeding  in  the 
"  Home." 

The  percentage  of  uric  acid  also  showed  an  increase, 
namely,  from  0.0618  to  0.73,  the  normal  percentage  being 
about  0.045. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  urine  voided  in 
twenty-four  hours,  the  total  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted 
was  below  normal,  but  you  will  notice  that  the  normal 
ratio  between  urij  acid  and  urea  was  attained,  namely, 
1  in  32. 

Case  hi.  (Dr.  B  ). 

Before  Treatment. —  Quantity  in  twenty- four  hours, 
52  oz.  Specific  gravity,  10L8.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea, 
1.8  percent.  =  7.87  grains  per  oz.  =  403  grains  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Uric  acid,  0.037  per  cent.  =  0  164  grain  per  oz. 
=  85  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.     Ratio,  1  to  47. 

Fifteen  Days  after  Treatment  Cowureeraecii.— -Quantity  in 
twnnty-four  hours,  51.5  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1016.  Urea, 
1.45  per  cent.  =  7.4  grains  per  "oz.  =  393  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.04  per  cent.  =  0.175  grain  per  oz.  = 
3  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  tc  43. 

This  patient  was  a  medical  friend,  who  for  a  short  time 
previous  to  electrical  treatment  had  been  placed  by  his 
own  doctor  on  a  "uric  acid-free"  diet.  While  under- 
going high-frequency  treatment  as  an  outdoor  patient,  he 
was  still  on  similar  but  less  rigid  speci   I 

There  is  nothing  particularly  noteworthy  about  these 
two  analyses,  except  that  as  a  result  cf  treatment  there  is 
a  better  ratio  between  uric  acid  and  urea. 

' .:  V.). 

Before  Treatment.— (l»t\niity  in  twenty-four  hours,  116£  oz. 
Speoinc  giavity,  1016.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea,  1.1  per 
cent.  =  4.81  grains  par  oz.  =  553.3  grain*  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Uric  acid,  0.071  per  cent.  =  0  31  grain  per  oz.  =  36.1  grains  in 
24  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  15£. 

One  Month  after  Treatment  Conimcnvr.d. —  liaantlty 
in  t>veuty-:'oi:r  hours,  60.4  oz.  Specific  iravlty,  1020.5.  Ko 
albumen  or  sugar.  Urea,  1.7  per  cent.  =7.43  grains  pure/. 
448.7  grain  in  24  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.065  per  cent.  =  0.284 
grain  per  oz.  =  17.1  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ratio, 
1  to  26. 

Mr.  I).  w;is  an  indoor  patient  who,  in  addition  lo  the 
ordinary  treatment  for  exophthalmic  goitre,  was  sub- 
twice  daily  to  high-frequency  currents  with  a 
mill iampei age  commencing  at  350  and  rising  gradually 
to  700. 

I   have  already  in  th'13  paper   referred  to   this  case   to 


illustrate  how  in  a  condition  of  polyuria  the  amount  of 
urine  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  diminished. 
Here  we  have  a  decrease  from  116A  oz.  to  60.4  oz.,  with  an 
accompanying  rise  of  specific  gravity.  The  percentage  of 
urea  is  increased,  but  the  total  amount  is  decreased— 
namely,  from  558.3  grains  to  448.7,  though  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  was  being  "  overfed." 

When  we  look  at  the  note  referring  to  uric  acid  we  find 
that  in  the  first  analysis  no  less  than  36.1  grains  were 
exereted  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  normal  amount  being 
10  to  12  grains. 

In  the  second  analysis,  while  the  percentage  of  uric  acid 
is  little  altered,  we  see  that  there  is  considerable  decrease 
in  the  total  amount — namely,  17.1  grains  as  opposed  to 
36.1.  The  ratio,  therefore,  between  uric  acid  and  urea  has 
been  improved— namely,  1  in  26  instead  of  1  in  15i. 

Case  v.  CMss.  H.). 

Before  Treatment.  —Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
60  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1018.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea, 
1  6  per  cent.  =  7.0  grains  per  oz.  =  424.6  grains  in  twenty- four 
hours.  Uric  acid,  0.0765  per  cent.  =  0.336  grain  per  oz.  = 
20.2  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  20.8. 

After  a  Week's  Treatment  by  "Morton's  Wavts." — 
Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  46  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1021. 
XJraa,  2.45  per  cent.  =  10  72  grains  per  oz.  =  493.0  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Uric  a^id,  0.07125  percent.  =  0.3117  grain 
per  oz.  =  15.35  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  fffi.l. 

After  One  Week's  Treatment  by  High-frequency  Currents. 
— Quantity  in  twenty- four  hours,  46  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1019. 
Urea,  2.1  per  cent.  =  9.18  grains  per  oz.  =  422.6  grains  iu 
twenty-four  hours.  Uric  acid,  0  078  por  cent.  =  0  341  grains 
per  oz.  =  15.69  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  26.9. 

After  Tico  Weeks'  Treatment  by  High- frequency  Currents. 
— Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  46  oz.  Speoific  gravity, 
1024.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea,  2.4  per  cent.  =  10.5  grains 
per  oz.  =  483  0  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.076 
per  cent.  =  0.338  grain  per  oz.  =  15  54  graias  in  twenty-four 
hours.    Ratio,  1  to  31. 

The  electrical  treatment  in  this  ease  varied  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  others.  You  will  observe,  as  before,  that, 
according  to  the  first  analysis,  there  was  a  want  of  ratio 
between  the  uric  acid  and  urea  beiore  treatment  was 
commenced,  namely,  1  in  20.8  instead  of  1  in  35.  Instead 
of  giving  Mrs.  H."  high-frequency  "  treatment,  I  submitted 
her  for  a  week  to  what  are  termed  "  Morton's  waves,"  or 
the  static  wave  current.  This  current  may  be  applied 
conveniently  -when  Gaifle'e  apparatus  is  employed,  Here1 
the  patient,  standing  or  sitting  on  an  insulated  platform 
and  holding  an  electrode  in  both  hands,  is  connected  with 
the  spiral  aluminium  end  oi  one  of  Villard's  valve  tubes. 
The  patient  is  thus  charged  positively.  The  other  pole  is 
earthed — that  is,  connected  by  a  wire  to  a  gas  pipe.  The 
spark  gap,  to  the  terminals  of  which  balls  are  affixed, 
should  at  first  measure  half  an  inch,  and  the  current  be 
gradually  turned  on.  "Sparking"  occurs  across  the  gap, 
and  the  effects  on  the  patient  may  be  increased  by  passing 
more  current  and  by  lengthening  the  gap.  Two  distinct 
processes  occur :  First,  there  is  a  unipolar  high  voltage 
discharge,  which  flows  to  the  patient  until  the  tension  is 
so  great  that  an  oscillatory  discharge  occurs  across  the 
spark  gap;  secondly,  the  patient  plays  the  part  of  one 
armature  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  walls  of  the  room  compare 
with  the  other  armature,  while  the  air  represents  the  di- 
electric. The  pRtient  is  first  charged  as  if  from  a  static 
machine,  and  then  follows  the  oscillating  discharge,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  high-frequency  current,  but  of  one 
polarity.  The  effects  may  be  graduated  from  that  of  a 
svjcee8sion  of  pleasing  sensations  to  the  production  of 
severe  muscular  spasm  or  tetanus.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
by  this  method  of  treatment  the  patient  is  fully  charged 
throughout,  and  that  currents  of  high  potential,  by  means 
of  electrodes  suitably  placed,  can  be  directed  to  the  deep- 
lying  structures. 

On  glancing  at  the  analysis  it  will  be  seen  thai  the 
static  wave  current  produced  similar  effects  to  those 
caused  by  high-frequency  currents.  The  ratio  between 
uric  acid  and  urea  became  practically  normal.  Dis- 
continuing "  Morton's  waves,"  I  subjected  the  patient  to  a 
week  of  high-frequency  currents,  when  the  ratio  was 
slightly  disturbed  ;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  two  weeks 
more    of     high-frequency    currents    the  > -turned 

practically  to  the  normal. 

The  patient  was  a  neurasthenic  lady  of  about  32  years  of 
age,  who  lived  in  my"  Home"  while  undergoing  treatment. 
She  was  on  no  special  diet. 
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C  \se  vi   (Mas.  C  ), 

Before  Treatment.— Quantity  In  twenty-four  hours,  26  oz. 
Specific  gravity,  1025  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea,  2.65  per 
cent.  =  11.6  grains  per  cz.  =  301.0  grains  In  twenty-four  hours. 
Uric  acid,  0  077  per  cent.  =  0.28  grain  per  oz.  =  7.28  grains  in 
twenty-four  hours.     Ratio,  1  to  41. 

Ten  Bays  after  Treatment:— Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours, 
40  cz.  Specific  gravity,  1022.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea, 
2.4  per  cent.  =  10.5  grains  per  oz.  =  420.0  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Ur!c  acid,  0.067  per  cent.  =  0.293  grain  per  oz.  = 
11.7  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.    Ratio,  1  to  36. 

In  the  analysis  of  Mrs.  C.'s  urine  it  will  be  noticed 
there  was  a  deficient  excretion  both  of  area  and  uric  acid, 
namely,  301  grains  and  7.28  grains  in  twenty-four  hours 
respectively.  The  excretion  of  uric  acid,  however,  was 
proportionately  lower  than  that  of  the  urea,  giving  rise  to 
a  disturbed  ratio,  namely,  1  to  41.  Ten  days  filter  treat- 
ment commenced,  during  which  time  the  patient  was 
confined  to  bed  and  properly  fed  and  nursed,  there  was  an 
increase  of  119  grains  of  urea  in  twer.ty-fcur  hours,  giving 
a  total  of  420  grains,  and  of  4.4  grains  of  uric  acid  to  a 
total  of  11.7,  both  being  fairly  normal  in  amount.  You 
will  notice  that  tba  ratio  between  these  two  constituents 
almost  reaches  th?  normal. 

The  amount  of  urine,  too,  was  increased  from  26  oz.  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  40  oz. 

Cass  vir.  (Miss  Y.  \ 

Before  Treatment. — Quantity  in  twenty-four  hours,  54  oz. 
Spsclfio gravity,  1020.  No  albjmen  or  sugar.  Urea,  1.6  per 
cent.  =7  grains  per  oz.  =  3/8  grains  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Cfric  acid,  O.O&per  oenf.  =  0  55  grain  per  oz.  =  18.9  grains  in 
twenty-tour  hours.    P.stio,  1  to  20. 

After  a  Fortnight  of  High-frequency  Currents.— Quan- 
tity in  twenty-four  hours,  33  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1019.  No 
albumen  or  sugar.  Uraa,  2  per  cent.  =8  75  grains  peroz.= 
532.5  grains  in  twenty-four,  hours.  Urio  acid,  0.069  per  cent.= 
0.301  grains  per  oz. =11.4  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ratio, 
1  to  30. 

Six  Weeks  after  Treatment  Began  —Quantity  in  twenty- 
foor  hours,  46  oz.  ^jtcifie  gravity,  1017.5.  1  rea,  l.Tpercent. 
=  7.43  grains  per  oz.=341  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Urio 
acid,  Q,C6per  oenl  =0.26  grain  per  oz.  =11.9  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     Ratio.  1  to  £9. 

,  ~  aflerTreatment  Commenced.— Quantity 
in  twenty-four  hoars,  50  oz.  Specific  gravity,  1020.  No  albu- 
men or  "sugar.  Urea  2.1  per  cent.=  9.2  grains  per  oz.  =460 
grains  in  twenfiy-io;:r  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.Cb2  per  cent.  = 
0.14  grain  per  oz.  =  7  grains  in  twantv-foax  hours.  Ratio, 
lto65. 

In  this  case  the  analyses  present  interesting  features- 
The  patient  was  an  overworked,  highly-intellectual  lady, 
revealing  many  of  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  She 
came  to  aay  ''  Home  "  impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  was 
suffering  more  or  less  from  uric  acid  poisoning.  The  first 
analysis,  made  before  treatment,  certainly  gives  evidence 
of  a  large  excretion  cf  uricaeid — namely,  18.9  grains.  As 
the  urea  was  a  little  deficient,  the  ratio  between  uric  acid 
and  it  was  a  little  abnormal.  After  a  fortnight  it  was 
found  that  while  the  urea  had  slightly  decreased  in 
amount,  the  uric  aeid  was  proportionately  less  abundant — 
sanely,  11.4  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  thus  causing 
the  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  to  become  almost  normal. 
Six  weeks  after  treatment  had  been  commenced  another 
analysis  was  made,  with  the  results  tabulated  on  the 
diagram  shown;  and,  finally,  the  analysis  made  after 
more  than  eight  weeks'  treatment  had  been  administered 
shows  that,  while  the  urea  had  very  considerably  increased 
in  amount,  the  uric  acid  was  aetualiy  subnormal,  thus 
considerably  disturbing  the  ratio.  Dr.  Carstairs  Douglas, 
in  his  note,  says  that  the  "  extremely  low  output  of  uric 
aeid  to-day  may  be  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  fuller 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  food  is  taking  place,  leaving  less 
to  be  excreted  as  purin  compounds." 

Case  viii.  (Mr.  M.). 
Before  Treatment.  —  Quantity  in  two>n:y-fbur  hours, 
60  oz.  Colour,  clear  amber.  Reaction,  moderately  aeid. 
Specific  gravity,  1018.5.  Deposit,  seantv,  mucoid.  No 
albumen  or  sugar.  Creatinin,  moderate.  No  bile  pigments, 
pus,  blood,  urobilin  or  haematoporphyrin  ;  while  the  spectro- 
scope revealed  nothing  abnormal.  Urea,  1.9  per  cent.=8.3 
grains  per  cz.=498  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Uric  acid, 
0.0375  per  cent  =0  161  grain  per  oz.  =9.84  grains  in  twenty- 
four  hoars.  Phospb  rie  acid,  0.19  per  cent.  =0.83  grain  per 
oz.  =49.8  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  Ratio  of  uric  acid  to 
urea,  1  to  50.  By  means  of  the  microscope,  only  a  few  very 
minute  octahedral  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  were  detected. 
Acidity  In  terms  of  oxalic  acid=0.08  per  cent.=2L4  grains, 
total.    Nitrogen,  240  grains. 

After  Eleven  Visits  for  Hirjh-frequency  Treatment .— 
Quantity  in  twenty-f  jur  hours,  40  oz.     Colour,  opaque,  turbid, 


light  yellow.  Reaction,  highly  acid.  Specific  gravity,  1020. 
Deposit,  copious  uratic.  No  evidence  of  abnormal  constituents 
as  before.  Urea,  2  6  per  cent  =10.3  grains  per  oz.  =412  grains 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Uric  acid,  0.105  per  cent.  =0.485  grain 
per  oz.  =18  3  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.      Phosphoric  aeid, 

0  28  per  cent.=l  22  grains  per  oz  =48  grains  in  twenty  four 
hours.  Ratio  of  urio  aoid  to  urea,  1  to  23.  Microscope  examina- 
tion, copious  deposit  of  amorphous  urates.  Acidity  in  terms 
of  ozaUc  acid,  0.214  per  cent  =43.4  grains  total.  Nitrogen, 
230  grains. 

Mr.  M.  was  a  country  gentleman  who  came  daily  for 
treatment.  He  also  was  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  suffering  from  uric  acid  poisoning.  The  analysis 
made  on  October  30th,  1906,  demonstrate  the  condition  of 
matters  before  treatment.  The  amount  of  urea  is  fairly 
normal,  practically  £00  grains  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
uric  aeid  excretion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subnormal  in 
amount,  thus  disturbing  the  ratio,  and  giving  as   a  result 

1  to  50.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  just  correct.  The  acidity 
of  the  urine  was  estimated  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  0.08  per  cent.,  or  21.4  grains 
of  oxalic  acid  for  the  total,  which  is  below  normal. 
Special  investigation  carried  out  for  urinary  nitrogen 
showed  a  total  of  240  grains,  being  above  normal  (which 
is  232  grains).  In  the  second  analysis,  of  date  Novem- 
ber 12th,  1906,  after  eleven  visits  for  high-frequency  treat- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  urea  was  lessened,  the  uric 
acid  greatly  increased,  up  to  18.3  grains,  the  phosphoric 
acid  fairly  stationary,  while  the  acidity  was  much 
increased,  indeed  more  than  doubled, being  0.214  percent., 
or  equal  to  a  total  of  43  4  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  Nitrogen 
by  calculation  amounted  to  230  grains,  or  a  decrease  in  the 
total  output  to  practically  normal.  The  increase  of  the 
acidity  here  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  will  be  noticed, 
howe\  er,  that,  as  in  previous  analyses,  after  treatment  the 
ratio  between  the  excretion  of  uiie  acid  and  urea 
approaches  more  nearly  the  normal. 

Cask  ix.  (Mr.  T.  G.). 

Before  Treatment.—  Quantity,  an  evening  and  morning 
mixed  sample.  Reaction,  markedly  acid.  Specific  gravity, 
1023.5.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea,  2.35  per  cent.  =10.9 
grains  per  oz.  Uric  acid,  0.045  per  cent.  =  0.19S  grain  per  oz. 
Ratio.  1  to  55.  Acidity,  high,  at  rate  of  0.25  gram  oxalic  acid 
per  100  c.cm.  urine  ;  this  is  nearly  double  the  normal. 

After  Seven  Applications  of  High  frequency  Currents. — 
Quantity,  an  evening  and  morning  mixed  sample.  Reaction, 
acid.  Specific  gravity,  1017.  No  albumen  or  sugar.  Urea, 
1.65  per  cent.  =  7.2  grains  per  cz  Uric  acid,  0.058  per  cent.  = 
0.25  grain  per  oz.  Ratio,  1  to  28.  Acidity  still  high,  though 
lesa  than  before— 0.226  grams  oxalic  acid  per  100  c.cm. 

Occasionally  I  am  told  that  the  improvement  in  the 
urinary  analysis  is  due  to  the  nursing,  rest,  and  careful 
feeding  in  my  "  Home/'  but  in  this  last  case,  as  also  in 
those  of  Mr.  M.,  Dr.  A.,  and  Dr.  B.,  already  shown  re- 
covered, the  patient  came  daily  for  treatment. 

Mr.  T.  G.,  the  analyses  cf  whose  urine  have  just  been 
stated,  is  a  hard-working  business  gentleman,  who  enjoys 
life  thoroughly. 

Here  a  twenty-four  hours'  collection  of  urine  was  not 
obtainable.  The  analyses  were  made  from  a  sample  of 
evening  and  morning  urine  mixed  together.  The  p3tient 
volunteered  the  statement  that  he  was  passing  more  water 
since  electrical  treatment  had  been  begun.  The  decrease 
in  the  specific  gravity  as  shown  in  the  second  analysis 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement.  Again,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  a  better  ratio  between  uric  acid  and  urea  was 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  M.,  the  previous  case,  the 
amount  of  acidity  was  more  than  doubled ;  here  it  has 
been  slightly  decreased. 

CONCLrSION-S. 

From  all  these  analyses — and  I  could  adduce  many 
more — it  may  be  concluded  that  high-frequenry  currents 
have  undoubtedly  a  very  marked  influence  on  improving 
the  metabolism  in  the  body.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
high-frequency  currents  have  little  or  no  influence,  and 
that  their  benefit  is  purely  imaginary,  so  that  it  is  grati- 
fying to  ascertain  for  ourselves,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  to  others  from  chemical  analysis,  that 
irregular  and  even  abnormal  metabolism  may,  in  great 
measure,  be  corrected  or  restricted.  With  this  proper  and 
more  proportionate  excretion  of  the  constituents  in  the 
urine,  we  are  compelled  to  judge  that  fewer  toxins  are 
retained  within  the  body,  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  patients  undergoing  high-frequency  treatment 
will  show  signs  of  improved  health  and  vitality. 
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VI. — Professor  K.  A.  Wertheim  Salomonson, 

Amsterdam. 

ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS  OF  OCULO-MOTOR 
PARALYSIS. 
In  January,  1898,  I  published  a  note  on  the  electro- 
diagnosis  of  oculo-motor  paralysis.  In  various  works  on 
medical  electricity  of  that  time  it  is  stated  that  the  human 
eye  muscles  do  not  contract  when  electrically  stimulated. 
In  Ziemsseu's  handbook  I  find  it  stated  that  the  sphincter 
iridis  contracts  on  applying  (he  faradic  current,  at  least  it 
-does  so  in  animals.  I  do  not  know  of  this  fact  having 
been  used  in  human  diagnosis. 

Eulenburg  after  cocainization  of  the  conjunctiva  applied 
a  current  of  0.5  milliampere  to  the  insertion  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  without  obtaining  any  movement  of  the  eyeball. 
As  Dnchenne  had  reported  a  case  in  which  the  retina  was 
seriously  damaged  by  a  very  small  current,  Eulenburg  did 
not  continue  his  experiments  with  stronger  currents.  In 
healthy  subjects,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  test  the 
ocular  muscles  electrically.  In  certain  pathological  ca?e3, 
however,  one  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be  stimulated  so 
as  to  react  by  contractions,  namely,  the  levator  palpebrae 
superloris. 

In  normal  persons  this  muscle  cannot  be  stimulated 
effectually  either  with  the  galvanic  or  with  the  faradic 
current.  In  cases  of  peripheral  facial  paralysis  even,  when 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarls  does  not  react  to  the  faradic 
current,  and  in  cases  of  longer  duration,  where  the  galvanic 
excitability  is  completely  abolished,  we  cannot  cause  a 
contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrae  supericris  either  with 
the  galvanic  or  the  faradic  current. 

In  some  cases  of  paralytic  ptosis,  however,  the  levator 
palpebrae  may  be  effectually  stimulated,  but  only  with 
the  galvanic  current,  and  not  in  all  cases.  The  motor 
point  is  situated  a  few  millimetres  beneath  the  centre  of 
the  eyebrow.  The  current  strength  may  vary  from  one  to 
three  milliampi  res.  The  electrode  should  be  a  small 
brass  button  cr  knob  of  about  5  millimetres  in  diameter, 
well  covered  with  moistened  cloth.  One  should  be  careful 
not  to  shift  the  eleatrode  whilst  closing  or  opening  the 
circuit.  The  effect  consists  in  a  slight  lifting  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  millimetres  at  the 
utmost. 
These  facts  can  easily  be  explained. 
When  a  nerve  is  divided  the  well-known  symptom  of 
reaction  of  degeneration  speedily  appears.  The  faradic 
excitability  disappears,  and  in  about  three  weeks  a  strong 
galvanic  hyperexeitability  of  the  muscle  will  be  found. 
At  the  same  time  the  motor  point  is  displaced  in  the 
direction  of  the  tendon.  The  same  phenomena  take  place 
with  the  oculo-motor  nerve  and  its  muscles.  The  galvanic 
excitability  of  the  levator  palpebrae  is  enormously  in- 
creased. Its  motor  point  is  shifted,  from  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  muscle  far  back  in  the 
orbit,  to  the  membraneous  expansion  of  the  fibrous  tarsus 
in  the  upper  eyelid.  This  we  can  reach  with  the  electrode. 
An  additional  alteration  to  be  noted  is  that  the  contraction 
has  become  slow  and  vermiform. 

In  cases  of  complete  oculo-motor  paralysis  the  first 
contraction  may  generally  be  observed  about  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis. 
From  the  fourteenth  day  the  necessary  current  strength 
diminishes  rapidly  till  about  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth 
day.  At  that  time  I  have  occasionally  been  able  to 
produce  a  contraction  with  only  0  03  milliampere,  and 
with  an  electromotive  force  of  only  4  volts. 

As  a  rule,  we  get  first  a  kathodal  closure  contraction. 
In  at  least  5  instances,  hotvever,  I  have  found  an 
anodal  closure  contraction  as  the  first.  In  1  case  the 
anodal  opening  contraction  was  the  earliest  phenomenon 
obtainable. 

The  course  of  the  electrical  symptoms  is  also  different 
In  different  caBes,  and  depends  largely  on  the  nature  and 
severity  of  the  lesions  as  well  as  on  the  intensity  of  the 
degeneration  and  the  rapidity  of  the  regeneration.  In 
1  case,  which  terminated  fatally,  I  could  still  obtain 
contractions  after  an  interval  of  eight  months. 

The  contractions  are  decidedly  slow,  but  not  so  slow  as 
we  should  expect.  If  the  current  is  slightly  Increased, 
we  nearly  always  get  a  closure  tetanus,  which  disappears 
at  the  breaking  of  the  circuit,  with  or  without  a  break 
contraction. 

Ab  the  displacement  of  the  motor  point  and  the  galvanic 


hyperexeitability  only  occur  when  there  Is  reaction  of 
degeneration,  we  should  only  expect  it  in  peripheral  and 
nuclear  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerves.  In  supra- 
nuclear lesions,  no  contractions  can  be  obtained. 

The  diagnostic  value  of  this  symptom  consists,  first,  in 
the  possibility  of  distinguishing  between  supranuclear 
and  peripheral  lesions. 

It  also  affords  us  the  means  oi  diagnosing  severe,  inter- 
mediate and  slight  cases. 

Its  prognostic  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
shows  us  when  regeneration  of  the  nerve  is  beginning,  as 
this  is  always  accompanied  by  a  rapidly  decreasing 
excitability. 

After  my  first  communication  in  1898,  in  which  I 
described  4  cases,  Bregman  published  2  cases  and  Huet  2 
cases,  and  myself  3  new  cases.  Oppenheim  has  also  seen 
a  few  without  describing  them  in  detail.  Since  1903  I 
have  seen  6  new  cases.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
symptom  was  not  found  in  the  following  cases  : 

One  patient  with  Graves's  disease  and  paralysis  of  the 
rectus  superior  and  levator  palpebrae,  1  case  cf  periodic 
cculo  motor  paralysis,  3  esses  of  Weber  disease,  3  cases 
of  peripheral  paralysis  of  very  short  duration,  and  14 
cases  of  tabetic  chronic  incomplete  levator  paralysis. 


THE    USE    OP   THE   CRYPTOSCOPE  IN  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  RENAL  CALCULI. 

By  A.  D.  Reid,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

Medical  Officer  in  Charge  of  Electrical  Department,  King's  College 
Hospital. 

Since  the  advent  of  radiography,  nephrolithotomy  has 
been  peiformed  much  earlier  in  the  history  of  the  case 
than  previously,  as  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  the  stone  by  this  method  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, although  clinical  symptoms  may  be  equivocal. 
While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  localize  by  palpation  a 
large  calculus  in  the  kidney  which  has  been  delivered  on 
the  loin,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  feel  a 
small  calculus  in  the  depths  of  a  calyx  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  The  kidney  has  almost  always  to 
be  split  from  end  to  end  to  extract  a  calculus  that  cannot 
be  palpated.  This  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  large 
calculus,  and  when  the  stone  is  small  it  is  often  necessary 
to  mutilate  the  kidney  even  more  severely  before  it  can 
be  found.  The  remedy  is  found  in  screening  the  kidney 
after  it  is  delivered.  Operations  have  been  performed 
previously  with  the  aid  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  but 
there  h9S  hitherto  been  a  risk  of  the  introduction  of  sepEis 
in  this  procedure,  and  there  has  been  the  added  disad- 
vantage of  the  necessity  of  having  the  operating  theatre 
darkened.  The  method  suggested  is  free  from  both  these 
objections. 

The  cryptoscope  used  consists  of  an  aluminium  cup, 
3i  in.  in  diameter,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  the 
fluorescent  screen,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  wire 
spring.  The  bottom  of  the  cup  being  of  aluminium  is 
quite  transparent  to  the  rays.  Over  this  cup  a  cylinder  of 
aluminium  slides  with  some  friction.  This  bears  at  its 
upper  end  two  tubular  eye-pieces,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  cup  and  cylinder  is  such  that  the  screen  can  be 
adjusted  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  indi- 
vloual  operator.  The  screen  is  completely  embedded  in 
celluloid,  and  the  whole  apparatus  consists  of  three  pieces, 
all  of  which  can  be  completely  sterilized. 

The  kidney  is  exposed  in  the  ordirary  way,  and  brought 
out  on  to  the  loin.  The  tissues  around  the  kidney  are 
then  pressed  down  from  the  organ  by  means  of  a  special 
r<  tractor,  which  is  also  made  of  aluminium.  This  con- 
sists of  a  tapered  plate  of  aluminium,  the  centre  of  which 
in  bent  into  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  In  the  central 
portion  of  it  a  hole  is  made  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
kidney  to  pass  through  it,  and  the  retraction  is  made  by 
an  assistant  pressing  down  the  extremities.  Before  the 
operation  is  commenced,  the  tube  is  adjusted,  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  brought  opposite  the  exposed  kidney.  When 
the  organ  has  been  delivered,  the  retractor  is  placed  in 
position  and  the  kidney  examined  directly  by  the  crypto- 
scope. It  is  then  possible  to  see  the  smallest  fragment  of 
calculus  in  the  kidney  and  accurately  to  localize  its  posi- 
tion, and  It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  simplicity  to  make 
a  small  incision  over  each  calculus  and  to  remove  it. 
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While  there  is  a  3  doubt  thai  calculi  can  be  re- formed,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  greater  number  ot  so-called  re- 
currences are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  fragment  has  been  left 
behind  and  has  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  new  calculus. 
Although  it  may  be  impossible,  even  by  this  method  to  see 
the  very  small  fragrneMs.  it  is  easy  to  see  all  but  these. 

The  cases  in  which  this  nmhod  is  pirtinularly  advan- 
tageous are  those  where  a  smill  single  calculus  is  present, 
as  it  is  only  necessary  to  nuke  a  small  incision  to  remove 
it  instead  of  splitting  the  kidney  from  end  to  end,  which 
has  been  the  usual  practice. 

If  a  second  operation  has  to  be  undertaken  on  a  kidney 
for  stone,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  decorticate  the  kidney 
in  order  to  extract  it.  If  only  a  smill  incision  has  been 
made,  it  is  probable  that  the  organ  will  be  less  matted  into 
the  tissues  and  delivtiy  will  be  easier. 
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Hospital,  the  Chest.  Brompton. 

The  Apparatus,  and  Theory  of  Working. 
It  has  been  said,  and  we  thick  well  said,  that  '•  Science 
is  measurement."    True  as  this  is  when  applied  to  things 
scientific,   we  venture  to   think    it    esp;cially    true     in 
the  applica- 
tion of    the 
.f    rays     to 
the    deter- 
mination of 
physiologi- 
c  a  1     and 
pathological 
intrathora- 
cic   condi- 
tions. 

The  in- 
strument 
which  we 
have  the 
honour  to 
bring  ;  T.'to 
your  notice 
is  called  the 
orthodia- 
graph, and 
we  believe 
that  we  have 
been  the 
earliest 
workers 
with  this 
instrument 
in  E  n  g- 
|  land.      s 

I n  order 
I  to  find  out 
precise 
vaiue  and 
to  make  our 
work  as  sys- 
tematic as 
possible,  we 
have  first 
devoted  our- 
selves to  the 
=  tudyof  con- 
ditions in 
health  be- 
fore pro- 
ceeding   to 

hose  which 

ire     pathc- 

o°ical. 
Theortho- 

liagraph 

Fig.  1)  consists  of    a    heavy  iron  colomn    which  can 

>e    accurately    levelled    by   the   levelling    screws  (f   1), 

nd  the  plumb-line  and    upright  which   are   seen  at   l. 

'y    a    rack  adjustment    and  handle,    the  rest    of    the 


instrument  can  be  raised  cr  lowered  to  the  required 
heigh'..  At  t  there  is  a  joint  which  allows  the  instrument 
to  be  turned  into  the  horizontal  position  (Fig.  2) ;  o  1  is 
tbo  counterweight,  and  m  is  the  clamping  lever  for  this 
joint,  At  the  top  of  the  arm  bearing  the  counterweight 
(o  1)  is  fix-d  an  oblong  frame  with  steel  rails,  on  which 
the  bar  d  runs  backwards  and  forwards  on  ball  bearings. 
On  this  bar  d  three  o'her  bars  (a,  b,  and  r)  are  clamped,  at 
right  angles  ti  it  and  parallel  to  each  other.  These  bars 
cirry  the  screen,  tube-holder,  and  diaphragm  (k)  and 
writing  pencil  (h)  respectively  ;  /.  is  the  board  on  which 
the  paper  is  fastened  to  take  the  tracing.  The  bar  a  is 
merely  for  the  ocunteriveight  (o  2)  to  slide  on  in  order  to 
eounterbUancf  the  bars  s,  n  anrt  p.  The  india-rubber  ball 
and  tube  are  attached  to  the  writing  bar.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  small  metal  dot  in  the  middle  of  the  screen, 
the  centre  of  the  aperture  in  the  metal  diaphragm,  the 
middle  of  theanticithode,  and  the  writing  point  are  all  in 
a  mathematically  straight  line,  and  all  move  together  in 
this  line. 

The  theory  cf  the  working  of  the  appara'us  is  as  follows: 
When  a  source  of  liaht  casts  a  shadow  of  an  object  on  a 
plane  surface  distinction  has  to  be  made  between  central 
and  parallel  projection.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  a  good 
instance  of  the  latter,  and  the  x  rays  as  usually  produced 
are  included  in  the  former  category.  In  this  case  the 
image  necessarily  must  be  larger  than  the  object.  The 
heart  shadow,  for  instance,  in  ordinary  examination  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  and  the  further  the  object  is  from 

the  tube  the 
greater  will 
be  the  mag- 
nification. 
Now,  in  the 
divergent 
pencil  of 
rays  emitted 
from  the  an- 
ticathode, 
there  is 
one  which 
6trikes  the 
screen  per- 
pendicn- 
larly.  This 
i  s  termed 
the  "  normal 
i  ncident 
ray."  I  n 
orthodia- 
graph^ ex- 
amination 
this  normal 
ray  is  con- 
ducted 
round  the 
entire  cir- 
c  u  m  f  erence 
of  the  organ 
under  inves- 
tigation,and 
thus  the 
exact  size 
of  the  organ 
can  be 
mapped  out. 
A  very  legi- 
timate ques- 
tion will  be, 
What  is 
your  limit 
of  accuracy, 
or  how  near 
can  you  get 
to  the  exact 
size  of  the 
object  you 
wish  to 
measure? 
This    really 

depends  (1)  upon  the  absolute  immobility  of  the 
patient  during  the  time  of  examination,  (2)  upon  the 
stationary  or  moving  condition  of  tbe  viscus,  and  (3)  upon 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  with  especial  reference 


Orthodiagraph  arranged  vertically. 
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to  its  rigidity.  We  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  our 
mea=urenieuts  by  various  exact  methods  into  which  we  do 
not  propose  now  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  fay  that  we  are 
able  to  measure  motionless  objects  to  within  the  t: 
of  a  millimetre,  and  moving  objects  with  far  . 
approach  to  accuracy  than  can  be  attempted  by  any  other 
means.  This  form  of  machine  has  a  further  advantage  as 
regards  accurate  measurement  in  that  the  personal 
equation  of  the  observer  is  to  a  large  txUnt  elimi- 
nated, since  -he  does  not  draw  on  a  screen  attached 
to  the  patient's  chest,  which  method  is  for  many 
reasons  unsatisfactory,  but  the  record  is  made  on  a 
plane  behind  the  tube  which  the  investigator  is  unable 
to  see. 

Methods  of  Working  and  Results. 

Before  beginning  to  describe  the  orthodiagrams  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  how  they  are 
produced. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  perfectly  dark  room,  con- 
veniently warmed  to  a  temperature  ot  not  lees 
than  65°  F., 


about  twenty  minutes  for  each  patient,  by  the  end  of 
which  period  a  complete  record  can  be  obtained  of 
cardta3  and  respiratory  movements  and  the  various 
changes  in  outline  which  the  body  and  intrathoracic 
viscera  present.  Since,  through  the  use  of  the  metal 
indicator  (Fig.  4)  in  mapping  out  landmarks  on  the 
surfac  and  margins  of  the  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fluoresce  the  tube  for  more  than  a  portion  of  this  time, 
great  advantage  is  thereby  experienced  by  patient  and 
operator  alike.  „     . 

Turning  next  to  the  method  of  procedure,  one  nrst 
thing  to  do  is  to  apply  the  metal  indicator  to  certain 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  body  which  serve  as  land- 
marks on  the  orthodiagram.  The  chief  landmarks  which 
it  is  desirable  to  record  are  in  order  as  follow  :  The  mid- 
point of  the  suprasternal  notch,  the  sterno-xrphoid 
articulation,  the  inner  and  outer  ends  of  each  clavicle. 
The  infracostal  angle  in  inspiration  and  expiration  u 
desired,  and  the  position  of  each  nipple.  After  this  the 
outline  of  the  trunk  is  seooude  t. 
lEhe  paper  was  ill  us  tratei  by  many  orthodiagrams,  bus 
L  unfort  li- 


the upper  edge  ol  which  tauehes  the  axilla,  and 
which  is  tlun  clamped  to  the  framework  of  the 
couoh.  Oare  must  be  taken  that  tbe  patient's  muscles 
are  not  held  stiffly,  and  that  both  shoulders  aw 
upon  the  same  level.  The  cei  timetre  squared  paper 
on  which  the  tracing  is  to  be  taken  is  fixed  to  the 
board  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  so  as  bo 
sent  a  perfectly,  plane  BUrface.  Tue  stylograph  ; 
consist*  of  a  hollow  reservoir  filled  with  anilme 
dye,  which  is  conduced  alorg  a  email  hollow  tube 
by    mesne    of    a     cotton    wick    to     I  point. 

By  pressing  a  pneumatic  bill  the  point  is  Caused  to 
move  forwards  and  make  a  smill  circular  dot  on  tire 
paper. 

The  couch  is  so  constructed   that   the  patient   can  be 
swung  without  relative  change  o1  position  to  tube 

i    from   the  vertical    Into  the  horizontal  attitude, 
The  time   tsk'Mi    to  make  an  orthodlag-  aphie  tracing  is 


tubemdosia  affcatteg  the  left  »W  "ri'homngcto^ 

two  points  which  the  authors  considered  of    diagnostic 

'"The' first  consists  in  the  limitation  of  tf»^^""c 
movement  on  the  aff.  cted  side,  the  second  m  the  diniinu 
tion  In  the  infracostal  angle  on  the  same  fule.  Dr.  Francis 
Willi*  A.,  waa  the  brat  to  cdl  awMW» 

the  limitation  o!  °'»P^""J,. 
"d  m  cases  of  earl] 
monary  tub.  Utasion  was  also  ma de  to    tm- 

m)at  the  British  Congus. 
Si  Tub  1901,  but  no   detailed-  measurements 

this  country  till    1903,  when    one   of   M 
(1     F      11.     Dally)     published     the    results    of    a   pro 
j  investigation'   based   on  careful  measurement^ 
of  cases  at   the  City  of  London  Chert 
.,,;  the  observations  of  V .1  lliam^ 
and  in  our  belief  established  the  fact,  since  restated  by 
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many  others,  that  "unilateral  limitation  of  diaphragmatic 
movement  is  often  the  earliest  sign  of  tralinonary  tuber- 
culosis/'   In  the  absence  of  pleurisy,  and  possibly  of  some 


D.    ~L^ 

Fig.  3.— Diagram  of  stylograph. 
compensatory    lessening     of     diaphragmatic    movement, 
which  appears  temporarily  to  take  place  in  correspondence 
with  increased  upper  costal  respiration  on  the  same  side 


Hg.,4.— Dlaj  1 '.il  indicator. 

n  healthy  people,  a  point  which  we  are  now  investigating, 
ae  presence  of  thk  diaphragm  sign  arouses  grave 
nspicions  that  the  tuberculous  process  is  already  active. 
The  President  said  that  there  was  no  donbt  that  the 
rthodiagrah  was  coming  into  widespread  use,  and  that  it 
ronld  not  be  very  long  before  physicians  would  insist  on 
■a  employment  in   t  1.    Therefore  the  manage- 

lent  of  the  apparatus  was  a  thing  they  all  had  to  learn  in 
rdertoshow  physicians  exactly  what  they  wished  to  be 
iown  in  connexion  with  dilatation  and  other  troubles  of 
>e  heart. 

■  .  -■    ■.  1903. 


HE   USE  OP   X    KAYS.    FROM  THE   POINT  OF 
VIEW   OF  THE   GENERAL   PRACTITIONER. 

By  Ellis    Pears*  n.  F.K.O.S.Edin., 

Honorary  Surjecn.  Bidetard  Infirmary. 

're  history  of  medical  science  h&s  ever  been  one  of  con- 

ijvued  progress  and  improvement,  and  in  no  period  of  its 


history  has  more  advance  been  made  than  in  the  last 
rifty  years,  which  have  seen  the  introduction  as  common 
'  oi  chloroform  and  ether,  serumtherapy,  sana- 
torium treatment  of  consumption,  and  antiseptic  surgery, 
and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  with  this  continual  advance 
in  every  branch  of  his  profession  the  practitioner  of  the 
present  day  finds  that,  above  all  things,  he  must  be  up-to- 
date  in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  progress  of  medicine, 
and  that,  if  he  caEnot  be  a  specialist  in  every  medical 
subject,  he  must  at  least  know  who  is  and  what  the 
latest  methods  of  treatment  are.  I  suppose  that  there 
could  not  be  found  at  the  preeent  moment  any  medical 
man  who  did  not  practise  aseptic  surgery  or  who  does  not 
know  its  principles,  and  it  is  just  as  important  that  he 
.-houid  make  himself  as  conversant  with  all  that  is  good 
in  electro-therapeutics  as  he  has  done  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  treatment  of  disease 
by  electricity  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  new,  but  the 
progress  and  advancement  that  has  been  made  In  this 
department  cf  medical  science,  and  which  began  with 
PrbfeHapr.fioFntgenlB  famous  discovery  in  1895,  has  been 
almost  0:1  a  level  with  that  of  surgery  ;  and  that  both  the 
specialist  and  the  general  practitioner  of  to-day  have  bad 
their  lot* rest  not  only  mildly  but  keenly  aroused  in  the 
subject  is  shown,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  at  this,  the 
seventy-fifth  anonal  meeting  of  the  British  Jledical 
Association,  we  are  holding  a  .Section  entirely  devoted  to 
electrical  subject. 

There  is,  horn -v>v,  with  the  majority  of  the  profession 
at  the  present  time  no  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
many  us's  to  which  x  rays  may  be  applied,  and  while 
same;  r.o  doubt,  may  fail  to  appreciate  the  limitations  of 
their  use,  the  rxajority  at  present  quite  under- estimate 
their  value.  Medics]  men  are  still  very  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  department 
of  electro-therapeutics,  and  their  knowledge  would  seem 
to  be  confined  to  the  idea  that  x  rays  may  be  of  use  in 
locating  a  foreign  body,  or  in  diagnosing  a  fracture,  and 
that  therapeutically  they  have  occasionally  been  found  of 
Hse  in  treating  lupus  and  rodent  ulcer.  That  such  a 
meagre  opinion  of  its  uses  should  exist  at  the  present 
time  is  due  to  more  than  one  cause.  It  is  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  s  certain  diffidence  that  has  always  existed  in 
the  medical  mind  towards  electricity  in  general,  and  this 
is  accentuated  by  the  failure  of  the  majority  to  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  particular  subject. 
The  second  cause  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fcad  repute  ha9  become  attached  to  this 
department  of  medicine,  and  for  this  reason,  that  medical 
men  have  not  gone  to  the  right  source  for  their  infor- 
mation as  to  the  various  uses  of  the  more  modem  methods 
of  elect:  icsl  treatment. 

Nothing  iends  itself  more  to  the  hand  of  the  charlatan 
and  tJ)e  qua  k  than  electricity,  and  the  public,  through 
'^■■oiance,  are  still  more  susceptible  to  beguilement  in 
this  method  oi  treatment  than  in  any  other,  and  as  a 
conseqwrj!  e  he  use  of  /  rays,  both  as  a  therapeutic  and  a 
diagnostic  agent,  has  been  exploited  to  an  enormous 
extent.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Electro- Thera- 
i mtic  Sbeietythat  it  has  done  much  to  keep  this  abuse 
in  check,  and  has  helped  to  prove  the  legitimate  ases  to 
>?hich  .i  r.ijs  may  be  put. 

(«)  X  Rays  as  a  Diagnostic  Agent. 
1.  Frnr.t-nr.-r.  and  Dislocations; — I  believe  at  the  present 
day  it  is  necessary  for  every  medical  man  to  bring  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  to  bear  in 
dealiug  with  and  treating  his  patient.  The  general  public 
have  beer,  somehow  or  other  educated  to  the  idea  that  the 
diagnosis  and  setting  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation  is  a  very 
suncce  mat:er,  and  that  if  by  any  chance  a  crooked  limb 
or  an  immovable  or  partially  immovable  joint  results,  the 
biame  is  without  doubt  to  be  attached  to  the  surgeon,  and 
by  no  means  to  the  injury  they  received  in  the  first  place, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  idea  the  surgeon  who  sets  a 
limb  or  reduces  a  dislocation  and  gets  excellent  results 
receives  no  ci>:dit,  but  if  the  results  are  not  eminently 
satisfactory  he  de*-s  not  fail  to  receive  the  blame.  With 
such  a  cert-sin  methf  <i  of  improving,  or  at  least  confirming, 
our  diagnosis  as  u<  the  nature  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation 
as  we  huve  in  x  my.  it,  would  appear  that  if  it  is  available, 
we  will  be  well  advised  to  at  least  offer  its  use  in  all 
but  the  most  simple  of  these  injuries,  so  that  at  any 
future  date,  if  the  resttk  cf  our  treatment  be  found  unsatis- 
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factory,  it  can  still  be  8aid  of  us  that  we  brought  not  only 
the  best  of  our  skill  to  bear  on  the  case,  but  also  called  to 
our  aid  the  very  latest  and  most  modern  diagnostic  agent 
we  at  present  possess. 

The  taking  of  a  skiagram  correctly  in  these  cases,  so  that 
the  parts  may  be  viewed  accurately  and  not  distorted,  Is 
by  no  means  as  simple  a  matter  as  some  men  would  seem 
to  suppose,  and  the  surgeon  who  wishes  to  get  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  lesion  in  question  must  employ  some 
one  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  knowledge  of  the 
displacements  that  occur  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  is 
equal  to  his  own,  and  if  the  taking  of  a  skiagram  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  easy,  it  is  simple  in  comparison 
with  the  correct  reading  of  the  shadows  shown.  This  read- 
ing, to  be  correct,  also  entails  accurate  knowledge  rf  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts  in  question,  acd  much  of  the  blame 
that  has  been  laid  to  .r  rays  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  negative  was  produced  by  an  operator  totally  ignorant 
of  anatomy,  and  the  sh?.dows  interpreted  by  one  equally 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  reading  them. 

2.  In  diseases  of  bones  and  joints  x  rays  have  as  great  a 
field  of  usefulness  as  in  cases  of  fracture  and  dislocation, 
and  their  aid  in  this  branch  of  surgery  will  do  much  to 
render  diagnosis  more  exact,  and  treatment  in  conse- 
quence more  successful.  The  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tuberculous  osteitis,  periostitis,  sarcoma,  and 
exostosis  of  bone  is  often  very  difficult,  and  the  use  of 
x  rays  here  becomes  almost  a  necessity,  so  great  is  the 
importance  of  an  early  and  correct  diagnosis.  The  con- 
trast between  the  dens?  shadow,  with  a  well-defined 
border,  thrown  by  an  exostosis,  with  the  shadow,  with 
irregularities  of  light  and  shade,  thrown  by  an  endosteal 
sarcoma,  is  very  marked,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  at  once  making  a  correct  diagnosis  between  the 
two  conditions.  In  periostitis  .:■  rays  at  once  point  out 
that  the  enlargement  springs  from  the  periosteum  ;  pus,  if 
present,  may  be  detected,  being  less  opaque  to  the  rays  ; 
it  throws  a  lighter  shadow  between  the  thickened  peri- 
osteum on  the  one  side  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  bone 
itself  on  the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  tuberculous 
osteitis ;  abscess,  if  present,  is  easily  detected,  and  if 
there  be  necrosed  bone  the  irregular  areas  of  lesser 
density  corresponding  to  the  same  may  be  readily  noted. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  we  are  in  doubt  of  our 
diagnosis  in  any  disease  of  either  bones  or  joints,  we  are 
certain  to  receive  very  material  assistance  if  we  use 
x  rays. 

3.  The  differential  diagnosis  also  between  gout  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  often  very  difficult,  and  ihe 
resultant  treatment  must  be  bad  if  one  be  mistaken  for 
the  other.  In  gout  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  salts  in  the 
articular  cartilages  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  (especially 
those  salts  having  the  urates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  their  combination)  throw  a  shadow  of  considerable 
density  on  the  plate,  a  shadow  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  disease.  In  rheumatoid  arthritis  the  changes  seen  in 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  joints  are  entirely  different 
from  those  seen  in  gout:  the  he»ds  of  the  phalangeal 
and  metacarpal  bones  have  often  been  considerably 
eroded,  the  outlines  of  the  bone,  which  normally  would 
be  clear  and  distinct,  are  now  blurred  and  more  trans- 
lucent, and  the  erosions  show  up  as  a  punched-out  cavity, 
in  direct  contradistinction  to  the  deposit  shown  on  the 
joint  in  gout. 

4.  In  the  chest  the  employment  of  .r  rays  as  a  diagnostic 
agent  is  most  promising.  We  have  in  the  chest  three 
structures  each  less  opaque  to  the  rajs  than  the  other; 
the  bone3  throw  their  usual  dense  shadow;  the  heart 
less  dense  than  the  bone,  but  m"re  dense  than  the  lung, 
throwing  a  well-defined  shadow  between  the  two.  Valuable 
skiagrams  can  now  be  taken  of  the  heart  and  aDy  changes 
in  size  noted  and  measured  by  means  of  the  orthodia- 
graph; aneurysm  o!  the  aorta  can  be  easily  de- 
tected. In  the  lung,  consolidations,  pneumonic  or 
phthisical,  and  effusions,  serous  or  purulent,  are  easily 
recognizable,  the  greater  density  of  a  consolidation  or  the 
lesser  ^density  of  a  cavity  making  it  possible  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  two.  The  detection  of  Email  areas  of 
consolidation  in  the  apex  of  a  luog,  combined  with 
restricted  movements  o!  the  diaphragm  on  the  same  side 
when  viewed  with  the  fluorescent  screen,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  diagnose  early  phthisis  before  the  stethoscope  or 
percussion  cote  convey  that  impression  to  us. 

6.  In  the  abdomen  the  use  of  .r  rays  is  chiefly  confined 


to  the  diagnosis  of  stone  in  the  urinary  tract,  and  I  think 
it  may  safely  be  claimed  here  that  if  an  exhaustive  i-ray 
examination  fiiled  to  dettet  a  stone,  it  would  bean  un- 
wise surgeon  who  insisted  on  operating  for  that  complaint. 
A  good  skiagram  will  show  the  number,  size,  and  position 
of  stones  if  they  exist,  but  the  patient  must  be  properly 
prepared,  and  the  whole  of  the  urinary  tract  on  both  sides 
examined,  and  a  control  skiagram  must  also  be  taken  at 
an  interval  cf  two  or  three  days,  in  order  that  scybalous 
masses  in  the  bowels  should  not  cast  shadows  on  the 
plate,  and  that  calcified  mesenteric  glands  and  appen- 
dicular concretions  may  be  eliminated. 
6.  Foreign  Bodies  — It  is  hardly  neceseary  to  mention  these, 
the  use  of  x  rays  in  this  respect  being  so  well  known  by 
all,  but  it  ina7  not  be  so  generally  known  that  not  only 
can  the  shadows  cast  by  the  foreign  bodies  be  seen,  but 
the  position  of  the  body  itself  can  now  be  very  accurately 
located.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  cases  in  which 
x  rays  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  are  all  cases  In 
which  a  diagnosis  by  the  ordinary  methods  at  our  disposal 
has  been  difficult  and  uncertain. 

(b)  X  Eats  in  Therapeutics. 
A  general  idea  seems  to  exist  that  the  use  of  .r  rays  as  8 
therapeutic  agent  is  entirely  empirical,  and  that  practically 
we  have  no  definite  indications  for  its  use.  This  charge 
is  entirely  erroneous  ;  many  experiments  of  the  clinical 
effects  of  .<  rays  have  been  made,  and  microscopic  observa- 
tions of  tissues  under  their  influence  have  been  studied, 
and  have  furnished  us  with  many  definite  indications  for 
their  use.  Practically  all  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
used  successfully  have  been  in  keeping  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  these  effects  on  various  tissues. 

1.  A"  rays  cause  atrophy  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin. 

2.  They  stimulate  the  metabolism  of  tissues. 

3.  They  destroy  certain  pathological  tissues. 

4.  They  possess  marked  anodyne  effects. 

5.  The  possibility  of  their  possessing  some  action  on 
controlling  or  altering  an  opsonic  index  remains  yet  to 
be  proved. 

6.  Generally  it  isheldth3t  they  possess  no  very  definite 
action  in  destroying  micro  organisms. 

A  therapeutic,  agent  which  offers  so  many  important 
indications  for  its  use  must  possess  great  possibilities  ol 
application. 

Tuberculous  diseases  have  perhaps  responded  the  most 
favourably  to  x  rays,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  to  sho*v  that  they  possess  any  action  In 
destroying  tubercle  bacilli. 

Lupus  vulgaris  is  without  doubt  the  lesion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  x  rays  have  had  their  most  brilliant 
results,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  lupus  was 
probably  the  first  cutaneous  disease  for  which  x  rays  were 
used  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  their  use  as  such  following 
very  quickly  on  the  notable  successes  obtained  by  the  late 
Professor  Finsen.  The  result  of  x-ray  treatment  in  this 
disease  is  now  well  established.  Xot  only  do  cases  of 
lupus  respond  most  favourably  to  x  rays,  but  the  resultant 
cosmetic  effects  are  excellent  and  incomparably  better 
than  these  succeeding  treatment  by  scraping  or  caustics. 
Incurrence  is  not  so  common  and  is  easily  cured  when  it 
does  occur,  and  there  is  no  pain  from  the  treatment. 

Tuberculous  glar.ds  respond  most  favourably  to  this 
method  of  treatment ;  masses  of  glands  matted  together 
tend  to  become  free  and  discrete,  and  to  diminish  in  size, 
until  in  many  esses  nothing  but  small  librous  nodules 
remain.  Glands  which  have  broken  down,  and  old  sinuses 
which  seem  to  defy  treatment,  often  respond  most  readily 
to  x  rays. 

Tuberculous  joints  also  respond  favourably;  effusions 
have  disappeared,  pain  has  been  relieved,  and  without 
joint  movement  being  Interfered  with,  and  although  many 
cases  have  apparently  not  improved,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable— so  often  do  these  cases  defy  all  methods— at 
least  to  give  our  patient  the  opportunity  of  trying  a  treat- 
ment which  can  1  a/e  no  bad  effect,  and  which  Is  free  from 
discomfort  and  pain. 

Phthisis.— The  action  of  x  rays  on  tuberculous  leslone. 
in  general  has  been  so  marked,  that  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  that  its  results  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis are  at  present  not  too  satisfactory  ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, cases  on  record  in  which  it  has  btea  tried,  and  which 
have  been  improved  by  Its  use,  the  sputum  being 
diminished   iu   quantity,  weight   bciDg  gained,   and   the 
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general  condition  improved.  It  Is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  thia  method  oi  treatment  in  combination  with  others 
may  yet  do  much  to  relieve  those  suffering  from  this  dis- 
tressing malady. 

A'  rays,  in  consequence  of  their  action  In  producing 
atrophy  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  in  stimulating 
the  melabolism  of  the  tissues,  have  been  found  mos'c 
useful  in  a  variety  of  tkiu  diseases,  and  especially  in 
those  obstinate  and  intestable  to  treatment— psoriasis, 
chronic  eczema,  acne,  sycosis,  and  tinea  tonsurans  being 
those  which  respond  most  favouiably.  In  licgworm 
especially  are  .c  rays  most  valuable,  and  it  is  possible  at 
the  present  time,  so  accurate  is  our  instrumentation, 
entirely  to  remove  the  hair  from  any  patch  at  one  sitting, 
and  this  without  the  risk  of  a  permanent  alopecia 
resulting,  or  of  the  skin  being  burnt. 

Carcinoma.— It  has  never  been  definitely  stated  that 
zrays  were  "a  cure  for  cancer";  and  I  think  that  those 
interested  in  this  method  of  treatment  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  very  guarded  opinion  they  have  always 
expressed  as  to  its  use  in  this  disf  ase. 

Any  treatment  that  exerts  a  beneficial  influence,  no 
matter  how  slight,  on  a  cancerous  growth  is  well  worth 
cur  best  consideration.  Much  has  been  hoped  for  from 
the  treatment  of  cancer  by  x  rays,  and  very  much  has  been 
achieved.  The  greatest  successes  that  have  been  re- 
corded by  their  use  have  been  in  the  cutaneous  carcinoma, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  epithelioma  and 
rodent  ulcer  (if  we  may  class  that  disease  with  cutaneous 
cancer)  have  not  only  been  symptomaticaliy  cured,  but 
have  remained  so  for  several  years.  The  resultant  cosmetic 
efleets  by  this  mtthod  of  treatment  are  excellent,  and  in- 
comparably better  than  those  by  operation.  The  results 
of  treatment  cf  cancer  other  than  cutaneous  have  not  been 
so  successful,  and,  although  cures  have  apparently  resulted 
from  their  use,  recurrence  has  without  doubt  occurred  in 
a  number  of  cases.  At  the  present  day  I  believe  that  all 
cases  of  carcinoma  are  best  treated  by  early  and  thorough 
operation.  Much  benefit  will  result,  however,  and  less 
likelihood  of  recurrence  be  possible  if  removal  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  x  ray  s  from  time  to  time.  In  all  inoperable 
cases  much  benefit  will  result  from  their  use,  and  even  in 
the  worst  cases  patients  may  be  relieved  frcm  distressing 
ulceration  aud  foul  discharges,  and  in  practically  all  case« 
from  pain.  I  know  of  no  treatment  at  the  present  time 
save  that  by  operation,  that  holds  out  so  much  prospect  of 
relief  and  lengthening  of  days  ss  that  by  %  rays,  and  the 
two  combined  are,  I  think,  the  most  sound  treatment  at 
present  available. 

E.vophthalmic  Gutre.—M&ny  cases  of  Graves's  disease 
have  been  treated  by  x  rajs,  and  in  the  majority  of  ea=es 
with  permanent  benefit  to  the  patient.  The  radiation 
appears  to  exert  an  influence  by  which  a  lesion  of  the 
giana  ular  epithelium  takes  place,  and  which  produces  some 
alteration  in  either  the  qaanlity  or  quality  of  the  internal 
secretion.  The  tachycardia  and  the  neivous  symptoms 
are  the  first  to  respond,  and  the  pulse  rate  is  often  reduced 
from  160  to  80  or  90  after  but  few  radiations.  The  nervous 
symptoms  considerably  abate.  The  gland  itself  is  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  a  maiked  improvement  is  noticed,  as  a 
rule,  m  the  exophthalmos. 

Leukaemia.— In  this  disease  x  rajs  have  a  very 
decided  action.  The  method  of  treatment  has  been  to 
apply  the  rays  to  the  region  of  the  spleen  and  to  the  spine 
and  joints,  those  places  where  red  marrow  is  most 
abundant.  The  white  cells  at  first  slightly  increase  in 
number,  and  a  pyre  xial  condition  i3  observed,  but  this  is 
soon  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  leucocytes,  which  in  many 
instances  have  been  reduced  from  three  or  four  honored 
thousand  to  ten  thousand.  This  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  m  the  red  blood  corpuscles  even  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  the  number  present.  The  spleen  becomes 
mere  normal  in  size,  albuminuria  and  oedema  disappear, 
the  appetite  improves,  the  body  weight  is  increased,  and 
a  feeling  of  well  being  is  established.  Relapses  have  not 
been  infrequent,  but  leukaemia  so  often  defies  all  our 
efforts  that  we  are  justified  in  giving  a  treatment  that 
invariably  tends  to  relieve  and  improve  thia  condition. 

My  object  in  this  paper  has  simply  been  to  place  before 
those  wiio  so  far  have  not  considered  the  subject  some  idea 
of  the  help  that  may  be  derived  both  in  diagnosis  and 
therapeutics  from  the  use  of  .c  rays.  I  have  but  mentioned 
me  more  common  cases  in  which  they  have  demonstrated 
their  usefulness,  bat  the  list,  though  far  from  complete, 
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is,  I  think,  a  fairly  comprehensive  one.  The  greatest 
value  of  this  method  of  treatment  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
ts  applicable  mere  especially  to  certain  classes  of  disease 
which  hitherto  have  been  the  most  obstinate  we  have  had 
to  deal  with,  and  which  in  fact  have  frequently  defied  all 
known  m-  thods  of  treatment.  Bo  accurate  at  the  present, 
day  is  the  eray  apparatus,  and  so  much  improved  our 
knowledge  of  its  power,  that  the  risks  of  burns  or  ill 
results  ficni  its  use  are  practically  nonexistent,  and  the 
treatment  itself  being  painless  and  producing  excellent 
cosmetic  effects,  helps  to  place  it  in  a  permanent  position 
as  one  of  cur  most  necessary  aids  to  diagnosis  and  one  of 
our  most  useful  therapeutic  agents. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  several  lantern  exhibi- 
tions were  given.  They  included  a  demonstration  by  the 
President  of  some  radiographic  slides.  One  of  these  repre- 
sented the  lumbar  region  in  which  a  shadow  simulated  the 
appearance  of  renal  calculi.  A  small  wart-like  growth 
was  found  on  the  skin  of  the  patients  back,  and  in  order 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  interference  apiece  of  lead 
wire  was  wrapped  rcund  this  growth.  The  subsequent; 
radiograph  proved  that  the  supposed  stone  was  noihin" 
more  than  the  shadow  of  the  wart,  and,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  kidney.  It  showed  that  a  small 
superhcial  growth  of  soft  tissue  in  contact  with  the 
plate  might  give  a  shadow  out  oi  all  proportion  to  its 
density,  and  so  serve  as  a  pitfall  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal 
calculi.  A  case  of  collapsed  lung  treated  by  Dr.  Fawcett 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Shenton.  Mr! 
G.  R.  C.  Lyster  showed  two  slides  of  encysted  calculi  in  each 
kidney,  the  remarkable  thing  about  them  being  their  high 
position  in  the  lumbar  region. 

RE?OLTJTIGX. 
The  work  concluded  with    the    passage   of  some  reso- 
lutions, one  of  which  was  a  warmly- woided  vote  cf  thanks 
to  Dr.  L«wis  Jones,  and  the  other  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  courtesy  cf  the  Britieh  Medical  Association  in  bavin" 
constituted  an  Electrical  Section.    This  ran  as  follows  :    ° 
The  members  attending  the  Electrical  Section  have  greatly 
appreciated  the  action  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
in  providing  an  Electrical  Section  at  the  annual  meetinc 
Xhey  believe  that  the  Klecirical    Section  has   been  the 
means  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  electro-therapeutics 
and  express  the  hope  that  a  Section  of  Electricity  may 
be  established  at  future  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
Altnica!  Association. 


I  at  Assimilation  ami  Mucous  Colitis.— In  a  recent 
communication  (bio- Comical  Journal,  vol.  ii  No  9 
page  395)  Dr.  Owen  T.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  has 
recorded  the  results  of  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  nature  of  intestinal  sand,  which  he  finds  commonly 
to  consist  of  calcium  salts  ;  he  attributes  their  formation 
to  the  pretence  of  inorganic  salts,  such  as  these  of  iron 
calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  excreted  by  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  which  enter  into  combination  with 
the  saturated  fatty  acids  of  the  food  to  form  insoluble 
compounds  absorbed  with  difficult?.  If  these  concrefiona 
are  formed  in  the  appendix  they  may  set  up  local  inflam- 
mation—appendicitis— or  in  the  colon  they  may  cause 
catarrh  with  colicky  pains  and  discharges  of  mucus.  The 
presence  of  the  sand  is  not  always  obvious,  but  can  be 
dernoni-ta.ted  by  washing  the  stools  with  running  water 
in  a  muslin  bag.  The  fatty  acids  present  in  these  circum- 
stances, such  as  palmitic  and  stearic,  are  saturated,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  these  fats,  when  given  alone  STe 
only  absorbed  in  small  quantities  :  but  when  mixed  with 
unsaturated  fatty  acids,  such  as  oleic,  they  are  absorbed 
in  a  higher  degree.  This  suggests  that  the  administration 
of  olive  oil  might  be  of  value  in  aiding  the  absorption  of 
these  insoluble  compounds  of  the  saturated  tatty  acids 

The  Department  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has  put 
into  ellect  this  term  a  more  efficient  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  public  schools.  The  city  has  been  divided 
into  eleven  districts,  each  with  a  medical  inspector  in 
charge  and  each  with  nine  subdivisions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  school  medical  inspector.  Each  district  medicpl 
inspector  will  direct  the  work  of  nine  school  medical 
inspectors,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  woik  in  his 
district.  The  hundred  school  medical  inspectors  will  visit 
practically  every  school  in  the  city,  public  and  parochial, 
every  school  day  throughout  the  year,  and  must  do  any 
and  all  things  calculated  to  safeguard  the  health  cf  the 
pupils  and  incidentally  the  other  members  of  the  family  at 
heme. 
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A  DISCUSSION  ON 

THE   COORDINATION   OF    THE   PUBLIC 

MEDICAL   SERVICES. 


OPEN'ING     PAPER. 

Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

President  of  the  Section,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Brighton  ; 

late  Examiner  in  State  Mediciua,  Umirerslty  of  London,  and 

in  Preventive  Medicine,  University  of  Oxford. 

The  chief  triumphs  of  medicine  have  been  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  In  pure  medicine  this  is  pre-eminently 
true ;  and  the  brilliant  successes  of  surgery  would  have 
been  impracticable  had  not  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur  and 
Lister  given  the  means  of  controlling  septic  infection.  I 
have  no  wish  to  minimize  the  importance  and  value  of 
rational  therapeutics  and  of  regimen  adapted  to  each 
individual  illness,  or  of  the  possibilities  of  alleviating 
suffering  and  of  postponing  or  evading  the  more  serious 
consequences  of  pathological  conditions;  but,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  medical  men  have  found  their  most  suc- 
cessful sphere  of  utility  in  diminishing  the  need  for  their 
services  in  the  cure  and  palliation  of  disease. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances.  Every  germborne 
disease  is  a  disease  which,  possibly  at  least,  is  entirely 
preventable.  Some  such  diseases  have  been  prevented  or 
even  extinguished  by  hygienic  measures  or  by  vaccina- 
tion. If  other  diseases,  having  a  similar  origin,  have  not 
been  controlled  with  success,  it  is  either  because  our 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  specific  microbe  is 
imperfect  or  because  we  are  not  able  or  prepared  to  carry 
out  consistently  and  fully  the  measures  needed  to  pievent 
the  spread  of  infection. 

The  Scope  of  Preventive  Medicine 
each  year  becomes  wider.  In  this  country  it  has  already 
concerned  itself  not  only  with  the  prevention  of  infection, 
but  also  with  the  removal  of  the  conditions  favouring 
infection,  with  the  soil  as  well  as  with  the  seed.  I  know 
of  no  ground,  in  either  reason  or  expediency,  why  pre- 
ventive medicine  should  be  restricted,  as  it  is  in  the  main 
at  present,  to  the  recognized  infective  diseases.  Its  proper, 
and,  as  I  believe,  its  ultimate  scope  must  include  any 
disease  or  stage  of  a  disease  which  can  be  prevented. 

The  line  between  preventable  and  non-preventable 
diseases  cannot  be  drawn  between  diseases  known  to  be 
and  not  known  to  be  caused  by  specific  contagia.  This 
would  exclude  improperly  from  the  category  of  prevent- 
able diseases  the  results  of  accident  and  alcoholism,  the 
whole  range  of  diseases  due  to  dietetic  errors,  many 
industrial  diseases,  a  large  part  of  infant  mortality,  and  of 
disease  in  children  under  5  years  of  age,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  diseases.  It  would  partially  exclude 
dental  diseases,  which  are  probably  responsible  for  a  large 
number  of  digestive  and  other  diseases. 

N<>r  can  the  line  between  preventable  and  non-prevent- 
able diseases  be  drawn  between  diseases  of  known  end  of 
unknown  causation.  We  have,  for  instance,  little  know- 
ledge of  the  causation  of  arterlo-sclerosis  and  of  chronic 
renal  disease  ;  but  the  working  efficiency  of  patients  thus 
suffering  may  be  prolonged  indefinitely  by  suitable  treat- 
ment. Again,  although  the  causation  of  cancer  is  still 
wrapt  In  mystery,  treatment  by  the  early  removal  of  dis- 
eased parts  entirely  prevents  or  retards  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease.  These  two  illustrations  might  be  supple- 
mented by  quoting  the  obvious  advantages  arising  from 
prompt  and  intelligent  treatment  in  dieeae.es  of  tiki 
tlve  and  respiratory  organs.  80  far  as  the  common  non- 
infectious diseases  are  concerned,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
tl  rule  that  their  ceverity  varies  commonly  according 
to  the  delay  which  occurs  belon-thcy  are  treated,  and  the 
>'xtont  to  which  treatment  is  insufficient.  Thus  for  prac- 
tlcal  purposes  a  non- infectious  disease  in  Its  early  stage 
must  often  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  a  more  severe  later 
stage,  preventable  by  the  prompt  treatment  of  the  enrly 
stage.  The  seriousness  of  a  disease,  the  faot  that  pallia 
fcion  so  often  has  to  take  the  place  of  cure,  and  the  conse- 
quent invalidity  and  expense  to  the  patient,  his  family, 
and  the  community,  are  often  due  to  the  failure  to  secure 


efficient  medical  aid  at  an  early  stage  of  disease  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  Pickets  and  convulsions  in  children, 
errors  of  dentition,  conditions  leading  to  appendicitis, 
bronchitis,  and  mental  diseases  are  among  the  many- 
Instances  that  might  be  adduced  of  neglected  early  treat- 
ment followed  by  invalidity. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  preventive  medicine  embraces 
in  its  true  scope  not  only  all  the  acute  and  chronic  infec- 
tive diseases,  and  the  many  non-infective  diseases  which 
can  be  prevented  by  personal  hygiene,  but  also  the  early 
and  systematic  treatment  of  many  diseases  the  early  treat- 
ment of  which  prevents  more  serious  and  obstinate  after- 
conditions.  And  it  is  clear,  moreover,  that  if  sickness  is 
to  be  diminished,  and  the  health  of  the  community 
improved  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  must  be  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine  on  the  wider 
basis  laid  down  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

I  have  attempted  a  rough  classification  of  the  propor- 
tional mortality  caused  in  England  and  Wales  in  1905  by 
each  of  the  chief  groups  of  diseases : 

Out  of  100  Total  Deaths  from  all  Causes: 
Caused  by  :  Per  Cent. 

Acute  notifiable  Infections  diseases  ...      2.39 

Acute    non-notifiable  infectious  diseases, 
including   pneumonia    and    rheumatic 

fever 18.58 

Chronic  infective  diseases,  including  tuber- 
culosis   11.21 

Accident  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       299 

Preventable  non-infective  diseases*         ...      3.31 
Partially      preventable      non  -  infective 

diseasest       17,63 

All  other  diseases      43.89 

100.00 

*  Including  scurvy,  alco'aolism.  drug  diseases,  industrial  lead,  etc., 
poisoning,  rickets,  teething,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  otitis 
and  mastoid  disease,  laryngitis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  caries  and 
neGrosis,  fibroid  disease  of  the  lungs,  hernia. 

t  Including  bronchitis,  cancer,  convulsions,  chronic  BrightV 
disease. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  list  of  preventable 
diseases  will  receive  extension  rapidly,  and  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  total  diseases  than  is  indicated  above 
would  be  prevented  by  early  and  efficient  treatment. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  individual  patient  is 
interested  in  this  wider  application  of  the  principles  of 
preventive  medicine.  This  is  obviously  so  in  the  case 
of  infective  diseases,  and  the  community  may  be  said  to 
have  accepted  responsibility  for  them  in  theory.  That  in 
practice  it  has  not  done  so  completely  is  indicated  suffi- 
ciently by  the  meagre  total  of  the  effort  hitherto  devoted 
to  direct  measures  against  tuberculosis,  and  by  the  almost 
complete  neglect  of  measures  against  the  devastating 
effects  of  venereal  diseases.  It  may  be  stated  with 
certainty  that  phthisis  causes  not  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  loss  of  lives,  and  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  loss  of  time  due  to  all  diseases  occurring  in 
the  thirty  most  vigorous  years  of  working  liie,  from 
15  to  45  ;  and  although  the  persistent  racial  pollution 
and  disease  due  to  syphilis  cannot  be  stated  statistically 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  relentless  agents  of  destruction 
in  our  midst.  The  medical  profession,  to  its  honour,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  has  taught  the  means  of  pre- 
venting non-infective  as  well  as  infective  diseases  by 
personal  hygiene ;  but  the  community  has,  speaking 
generally,  accepted  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the 
prevention  of  the  former.  This  is  the  more  notable 
because  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  in  money, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  lo?s  implied  in  the  neglect  to 
prevent  avoidable  suffering,  the  community  has  to  pay 
the  bill  for  inefficiency  and  invalidity,  whether  cwis 
infective  or  non-infective  disease,  or  by  evil  conditions 
unasBoeiated  with  recognizable  disease. 

I  am,  in  fact,  in  no  degree  asserting  a  new  or  a  doubt  fnl 
doctrine  when  I  assnme  that  the  community  has  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishing  and  preventing  disease  of  nil 
kinds.  It  has,  doubtless,  a  special  interest  in  preventing 
communicable  diseases,  of  which  one  case  may  breed 
many;  but  it  has  no  less  certainly  a  great  interest  in  pre- 
venting disease  which  may  not  be  communicable,  but 
which  will  increase  the  common  burden.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  argue  here  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  relation 
between  poverty  and  disease.    Beyond  doubt  each  may, 
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la  any  practical  sense  of  the  word,  cause  the  other,  but  I 
record  my  own  opinion  that  disease  much  oftener  causes 
poverty  than  poverty  disease.  Poverty  causes  less  disease 
through  actual  privation  than  it  causes  through  uncleanli- 
ness  and  crowding,  through  ignorance  of  the  ways  and 
means  that  are  available  even  to  the  poverty-stricken,  and 
often  through  alcoholism.  It  Is,  of  course,  immensely 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  than  for  the  comfortably 
circumstanced  to  avoid  these  evils.  That  poverty  and 
disease  work  on  each  other  in  a  vicious  circle  is  obviou?. 
But  this  circle  has  the  quality  of  Its  defect,  for  the  circle 
can  be  broken  at  any  point ;  and  the  practical  problem  to 
which  I  wish  specially  to  direct  your  consideration  is  that 
of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  stop  people 
from  becoming  poor  by  preventing  them  from  becoming 
sick.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
problem  of  poverty  can  and  ought  to  be  attacked.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  it  is  a  way  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  that  it  deserves,  and  that  this  method  will 
yield  a  higher  and  a  quicker  return  for  the  energy  and 
money  required  than  others  which  at  present  are  more  in 
the  public  eye. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fear  entertained 
by  some  that  more  prompt  and  improved  medical  aid 
would  increase  the  total  amount  of  invalidity  in  the  com- 
munity. This  fear  is  based  on  insufficient  recognition  oi 
the  large  number  of  non-fatal  cases  which  occur  to  every 
fatal  case.  Even  under  existent  conditions  no  common 
disease  has  a  fatality  of  100  per  cent.  The  net  result  of 
providing  earlier  and  more  efficient  medical  treatment 
would  be  to  promote  every  clas3  in  the  community  that  is 
affected  by  these  measures  to  a  higher  platform  of  health 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  those  who  under  a  less 
efficient  system  of  medical  aid  would  die  may  now  sur- 
vive, in  some  eases  as  Invalids.  It  is,  however,  equally 
established  by  medical  experience  that,  so  far  as  a  large 
mass  of  sickness  i3  concerned,  its  gravity  increases 
geometrically,  and  not  in  a  simple  ratio  with  the  time 
allowed  to  lapse  before  treatment,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  treatment  when  it  is  administered.  It  follows  that 
the  numerically  larger  class  of  Invalids  surviving  under 
present  conditions  must  by  timely  and  efficient  treatment 
be  promoted  to  a  preponderant  extent  from  the  class  of 
invalids  to  that  of  efficient  citizens. 

What  is  bels-g  Done  Officially  ? 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  possible  developments  by  what 
the  community  has  already  done,  partly  by  of  icial  and 
partly  by  voluntary  agencies.  It  may  be  convenient  here 
to  recite  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  mechanism  for 
medical  treatment.  There  is  in  the  first  instance  the 
entire  army  of  private  practitioners ;  and  although  an 
increasing  amount  of  medical  practice  is  passing  from 
their  hands,  they  remain  collectively  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  medical  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
munity. To  their  activities  the  community  as  such  con- 
tributes nothing.  Among  the  agencies  which  wholly  or 
in  part  are  provided  by  the  community,  or  by  sections  of 
it  other  than  individual  patients,  the  following  may  be 
named : 

1.  Each  local  authority  provides  accommodation  and 
treatment  for  some  at  least  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases,  including  disinfection,  the  medical  inspection  oi 
contacts,  etc. 

2.  In  a  large  proportion  of  districts  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  in  addition  to  inspecting  "contacts."  gives 
his  services  as  a  gratuitous  consultant  in  infectious 
diseases. 

3.  Many  local  authorities  provide  antitoxin  for  the 
prophylaxis  and  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  diphtheria 
at  home. 

4.  Some  local  authorities  possess  and  exercise  the  power 
to  send  out  municipal  nurses  to  nurse  cases  of  any 
Infectious  disease  at  home. 

5.  Several  local  authorities  have  undertaken  the  muni- 
cipal training  and  treatment  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; and  a  larger  number  provide  spit-bottles  and 
handkerchiefs  and  give  instructions  to  patients. 

6.  A  large  proportion  of  the  total  local  authorities  pro- 
vide gratuitous  facilities  for  the  bacteriological  diagnosis 
of  certain  infectious  diseases,  including  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

7.  The  Midwives  Act  has  rendered  necessary  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  men  sfnt  for  by  midwives,  and  many 


local  authorities  already  have  accepted  this  responsibility, 
and  pay  the  fees  of  doctors  thus  called  in  by  midwives. 

8.  Under  the  Cleansing  of  Persons  Act,  every  local 
authority  is  empowered  to  disinfect  and  cleanse  the  per- 
sons and  apparel  of  any  one  infested  with  vermin;  no 
implication  of  pauperization  being  involved. 

9.  In  at  least  one  town,  Barry,  a  general  hospital  is  sup- 
ported out  of  the  rates. 

10.  The  State,  through  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  provides 
gratuitous  vaccination  for  all  willing  to  have  it. 

11.  Medical  relief  is  given  to  the  poor  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  without  in  theory  implying  that  the  recipient 
becomes  a  pauper.  In  actual  practice  such  relief  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  and  is  often  dreaded  by  the  poor. 

12.  Workhouse  infirmaries  are  steadily  becoming  more 
and  more  the  hospitals  of  the  State  for  all  chronic,  pro- 
tracted, and  septic  cases,  which  are  not  suitable  for  treat- 
ment in  general  and  special  voluntary  hospitals. 

13.  School  doctors  are  now  being  employed  by  Educa- 
tion Committees,  and  in  certain  branches  of  medical  work 
they  have  given  complete  medical  attendance,  excepting 
the  supply  of  drugs  and  appliances.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  some  conditions,  for  example,  eye  defects 
and  ringworm,  the  means  of  treatment  will  also  need  to 
be  provided  in  certain  cases,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
Croydon  for  ringworm. 

14.  School  nurses  find  in  their  attention  to  cases,  for 
instance  of  ringworm  and  impetigo,  among  scholars,  that 
instructions  are  often  not  carried  out  intelligently  unless 
the  nurse  actually  helps  in  applying  the  remedies,  and 
this  is  commonly  done. 

15.  Municipal  milk  depots,  when  most  efficient,  have 
attached  to  them  free  medical  consultations,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  an  extension  of  such  consultations  will  go 
far  towards  obviating  the  necessity  for 

16.  The  giving  of  diarrhoea  mixtures  to  all  applicants, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  municipal  medical  aid. 

The  preceding  list  probably  does  not  exhaust  the 
varieties  of  medical  aid  given  under  the  aegis  of  our  local 
authorities ;  but  it  suffices  to  indicate  how  far  we  have 
travelled  in  providing  medical  aid,  in  large  measure 
irrespective  of  any  test  of  poverty. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  distinction  between  prevention 
and  treatment  has  never  been  maintained.  A  sanitary 
authority  having  provided  hospital  accommodation  does 
i  not  content  itself  with  segregating  the  patients,  but  pro-, 
vides  for  their  efficient  treatment.  Treatment  and  pre- 
vention are  inseparable  not  only  in  the  case  of  acute 
infectious  diseases  like  enteric  fever,  small-pox,  and 
diphtheria,  but  also  in  chronic  Infective  diseaaes  like 
phthisis  and  syphilis.  Efficient  nursing  in  enteric  fever, 
for  instance,  is  not  only  the  best  means  of  aiding  the 
patient's  recovery,  but  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
infection.  In  phthisis  the  same  conditions  arise;  and 
more  or  less  this  is  true  of  all  diseases.  In  non-communi- 
cable diseases  the  treatment  of  early  symptoms  prevents 
more  serious  later  symptoms.  In  a  word,  in  most  instances 
prevention  and  treatment  are  essentially  complementary. 

Putting  together  the  municipal,  parochial,  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  may  be 
said  safely  that,  while  valuable  preventive  and  curative 
work  is  done  by  every  medical  practitioner,  statistics 
demonstrate  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  total  sick- 
ness is  being  treated  in  voluntary  and  in  State  or  rate- 
supported  institutions.  The  change  in  this  respect  which 
h3s  occurred  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  is  shown, 
among  other  ways,  by  the  altered  proportion  of  the  total 
deaths  from  all  causes  now  occurring  in  public  hospitals : 
Pereenteye  of  Total  Death*  in  Public  Institutions. 

England  and  Wales. 


Other  Hospitals 

A-vI-j'r.s 
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One  out  of  six  persona  in  the  entire  country  and  one 
out  of  three  in  London  dies  in  a  public  institution.  Pro- 
bably the  proportion  of  cases  treated  may  not  be  precisely 
the  same,  but  it  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  sickne33  in  the  country  is  treated 
by  medical  officials  as  distinguished  from  private  meciieil 
practitioners.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  London  over  one- 
third  of  the  hospital  deaths  occur  in  voluntary  hospitals. 

In  1877 '  it  is  stated  that  1  in  4  of  the  population  of 
London  received  free  medical  lelief.  In  1894  ihe  propor- 
tion bad  become  1  in  2.5,  and  in  19C4  it  was  1  in  Z.l,s  The 
proportion  in  other  towns  varied  from  1  in  1  3  in  Dublin, 
1  in  1  8  in  Newcastle,  and  1  in  2.7  in  Edinburgh,  to  1  in 
4  9  in  Glasgow,  1  in  7.3  in  Cardiff,  and  1  in  14.3  in  Ports- 
mouth. These  figures  must  mean  much  confusion  between 
patients  and  attendances,  but  however  great  allowance  be 
made  for  such  confusion,  the  picture  of  institutional  and 
semi  official  treatment  of  sickness  stil!  revealed  is  very 
striking.  There  can  be  little  wonder  that  private  practi- 
tioners are  demanding  hospital  reform,  and  are  casting 
about  for  practicable  schemes  for  securing  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  unquestionable  that  patients  are  being 
provided  with  medical  treatment  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
extent  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the  rates,  or  some 
other  non-personal  organizition,  and  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  consider  whether  the  expense  which  is  being 
transferred  or  incurred  in  this  way  gives  a  satisfactory 
return.  The  exacting  but  necessary  test  of  whst  is  satis- 
factory is  that  the  return  should  be  the  maximum  pos- 
sible. The  means  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical 
services  are  strictly  limited,  and  it  is  of  direct  importance 
to  their  efficiency  that  no  part  of  them  shall  te  wasted 
or  spent  to  less  thin  the  utmost  effect  producible  by  it. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  and  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  patients,  of  the  medical  practitioner,  or  of 
the  public  health,  the  present  state  of  medical  service 
must  be  condemned  as  inefficient.  Unhappily  a  far  less 
exacting  standard  would  exhibit  its  insufficiency  and  its 
extravagance. 

Doctors  have  never  been  doing  so  much  and  such  good 
work  on  behalf  of  the  public  as  at  present ;  but  this  work 
is  being  done  under  conditions  involving  the  petty 
worries  of  fee  collecting,  the  stress  of  competitive  com- 
mercialism, the  strain  of  work  which  for  most  doctors  is 
excessive  In  order  to  secure  a  "  living  wage,"  and  the 
'•sweating"  of  the  medical  profession  by  hospitals, 
friendly  societies,  and  similar  organizations.  The  doctor 
earning  his  livelihood  among  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  not  only  has  to  do  excessive  work  under  harassing 
conditions  without  leisure,  but  he  is  in  a  large  measure 
cut  off  from  consultation  with  doctors  having  special 
knowledge  in  the  vtry  considerable  proportion  of  com- 
plicated cases  which  come  under  his  care.  To  the 
patient  in  the  same  classes  the  conditions  are  equally 
unsatisfactory.  However  willing  he  may  be  to  pay  the 
doctor's  fee— which  may  be  as  low  as  Is.  6d.,  or  even  6d. 
— his  limited  means  necessitate  delay  in  obtaining 
medical  aid  until  compelled  by  urgent  symptoms,  and 
necessitate  dispensing  with  this  aid  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  lie  realizes  also  the  absence  of 
skilled  consultation  in  difficult  cases,  and  that  by 
attending  at  a  hospital  to  which  his  employer 
has  subscribed,  or  to  which  he  in  his  workshop 
has  given  his  penny  a  week,  he  miy  have  an  additional 
chance  of  being  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  of  seeuricg 
special  skill.  Even  if  the  patient  is  a  member  of  a  club 
or  provident  dispensary,  similar  reflections  apply  under 
the  present  unco-ordinated  conditions,  In  which  facilities 

1  B  "■.:,  \      SoipUal   (Wid  Charities,  1907,  p.  69. 
Tl  1   Lancet  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  Supplement  (Juno  1st,  1907,  pp. 
l'i'14  1560)  ^'ivei  valuable  Btatit  tlca  for  London,  which  may  be  used  as  a 

an  the  above  proportions.  In  the  year  1909,  the  number  of  In- 
patients treated  in  tho  general  hospitals  of  London  was  70,088,  in 
ail-rial  hospitals  37,900.    The  number  of  visits  paid  by  outpatients  in 

no  year  was  2  936.234  to  general  hospitals,  1,6*4,272  to  special 
hospitals,  and  1.087878  t.i  dUpuinarics.  Furthermore,  731,313  visits 
were  made  In  connexion  with  nursing  associations,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  patients  were  treated  at  convalescent  homes  and  cottage  hOS- 
iv  i  lis.  Con ii nine  our  attention  to  genera]  and  special  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  the  total  number  of  Ln-patients  was  14'. 245,  and  the  total 

i    oi   vl   Its  i le  by  outpatiouts  was  f\708,384.    If  we  assume 

-  out-natdent  makes  tive  visiis  and  that  all  the  in-patients 

hive  |mcv- sly  been  <>iit  patients,  and  If  we  assume,  furthermore. 

that  no  patient  obtains  a  hospital  or  dispensarv  letter  more  than  once 
in  the  twr.lvo  months,  then  on  this  basis  1  in  4  of  the  population  Of  the 
metropolis  receives  freo  medical  aid  in  tho  year.  This  does  not  In- 
medical  aid  given  in  tovee  hospitals,  and  in  asylums, 
and  under  the  Poor  Law  (over  one-sixth  Of  all  the  deaths  iu  London 
occur  in  workhoute  infirmaries), 


for  skilled  special  consultations  are  not  organized.  Thus> 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  mas3  of  sickness,  the 
medical  welfare  of  the  public  is  not  secured,  partly 
tecause  the  rates  of  remuneration  of  club  doctors  BDd  of 
doctors  attending  the  poor  are  so  scanty  that  only  doctors 
of  exceptional  mental  and  physical  capacity  can  afford 
time  or  energy  to  examine  each  patient  thoroughly,  and 
partly  because  medical  consultations  cannot  be  secured  in 
difficult  cases. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances  in  great  detail  of  the 
frequent  breakdown  of  the  present  medical  service;  but 
for  the  present  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  cite  some  of  the 
principal  respects  iu  which  failure  occurs. 

1.  Diagnosis  is  belated.  This  is  inevitable  for  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  population  under  circumstances 
which  involve  payment  of  a  fee  or  seeking  for  a  hospital 
letter,  and  then  waiting  several  hours  in  an  out-patient 
department.  The  dangers  of  delaying  diagnosis  are  too 
well  known  to  need  detailed  consideration.  In  respect  of 
infectious  diseases,  this  delay  results  in  reducing  con- 
siderably the  benefit  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  public 
health  service,  notably  of  isolation  hospitals.  The  accom- 
modation which  they  provide  is  devoted  in  substantial  part 
to  clearing  up  the  leakage  of  infection  in  connexion  with 
missed  or  late  notified  cases  instead  of  being  devoted  wholly 
to  the  treatment  of  cases  notified  as  soon  as  the  disease  is 
recognizable.  Probably  more  cases  of  epidemic  disease 
occur  through  delay  in  diagnosis  than  through  any  other 
single  cause.  It  was  the  appreciation  of  this  defect  In  our 
preventive  measures  that  led  me  at  the  Portsmouth 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1899 3 
to  advocate  free  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  all  cases 
of  children's  ailments  in  their  early  stages. 

In  chronic  infectious  diseases,  including  phthisis  and 
syphilis,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  early  diagnosis  is 
nearly  as  great  as  with  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in 
non-infectious  diseases  the  normal  condition  among  the 
masses  of  population,  especially  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  clubs,  is  to  shirk  medical  advice  until  it  becomes 
relatively  ineffective. 

2.  Treatment  is  curtailed  snd  its  efficiency  diminished 
by  similar  considerations  of  expense. 

3.  When  patients  are  treated  under  present  circum- 
stances in  dispensaries  and  in  out-patient  departments  the 
waite  of  time  involves  a  serious  economic  loss  to  the 
community. 

4.  There  are  no  co-ordinated  arrangements  for  medical 
consultations  in  all  difficult  cases. 

5.  Valuable  information  as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  is 
wasted  under  the  present  conditions  of  medical  service. 
In  December,  1895,1  I  urged  the  importance  of  a  more 
general  notification  of  all  sickness  attended  at  the  public 
expense,  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  in  connexion  with 
friendly  societies  and  in  the  great  industries,  thus 
enabling  the  incidence  of  disease  to  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  accurate  data,  and  giving  invaluable  guidance  in  the 
removal  of  conditions  causing  its  continuance.  Such  a 
system  of  notification  of  sickness  could  at  once  be  realized 
were  the  medical  services  organized  and  co-ordinated. 

6.  There  is  a  great  wzste  of  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  conditions  conducing  to  disease  which  might 
promptly  be  removed  under  more  systematized  conditions 
of  medical  attendance.  At  the  present  time  sanitary  in- 
spectors and  health  visitors  are  busily  engaged  in  inspec- 
ing  houses,  without  medical  knowledge  and  with  only 
haphazard  and  very  occasional  information  of  the 
conditions  in  the  households  of  the  poor,  which 
the  Poor-law  medical  officer,  the  dispensary  doctor, 
and  the  "6d.  doctor"  know  to  be  aidicg  the  con- 
tinuance of  disease  and  preventing  Its  banishment. 
The  one  set  of  officials,  unless  indefinitely  multiplied, 
cannot  properly  locate  the  foci  of  mhchief;  w'hile  Poor- 
law  and  dispensary  doctors  and  the  doctors  generally 
among  the  poor  are  in  possession  of  Information  of  urgent 
importance  to  the  public  health,  which,  under  present 
conditions  of  lnco-ordination,  is  almost  entirely  lost. 
Overcrowding  and  dampness  of  the  house  occupied  by  a 
bronchitic  or  consumptive  patient,  the  uncleanly  and  care- 
less nursing  of  children,  the  numerous  minor  cases  of 
food    poisoning,    are    examples   of    conditions   of    direct 

a  On  tho  Moans  of  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Infection  in  ElcmcnUry 
Bel '  .  British  Mjsdicaj.  Journal,  September  End,  1899,  p  689. 

'A  National  Bj  tern  of  Notification  and  itcgljtra'ion  uf  Sickness, 
Journal  Royal  Slo  ,vol  lix.Tarti; 
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Importance  to  the  public  health;  arid  the  present  system 
must  be  regarded  as  both  extravagant  and  inefficient, 
Inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  bring  all  available  information  con- 
cerning such  conditions  systematically  and  punctually  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  properly  organized  system  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  My  meaning  will  be  made  clearer  by 
giving  two  practical  instances  in  further  details  one  of 
coordination,  and  cne  of  incoordination.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  co  ordination  required  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  health  is  not  solely  that  between  all  medical 
practitioners,  preventive  and  curative,  but  also  between 
lhern  and  such  officials  as  sanitary  inspectors,  health 
visitors,  and  nurses;  and  the  efficiency  oi  coordination 
may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  steps  taken  for 
the  control  of  a  single  di=ease  are  applied  wltnout  cost  to 
the  direct  control  of  general  sanitary  conditions. 

An  Instance  of  Co  ordination. 
The  experience  o!  Brighton  In  the  notification  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  an  instance  of  successful  co-ordi- 
nation of  measures  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
this  disea-e  with  the  entire  public  health  control  of  the 
town.  The  Public  Health  Department  of  the  town  is  the 
focus  of  all  the  measures— prophylactic,  curative,  and 
sanitary — which  are  taken  in  the  treatment  and  the  pre- 
vention of  this  disease.  Tie  officer  who  visits  the  notified 
case  obtains  full  particulars  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  patient's  home  and  secures  the  necessary  disinfection 
and  sanitary  improvements.  He  obtains  information  as 
to  the  health  of  other  occupants  of  the  house,  and  dire:t3 
them  into  the  avenues  of  medical  relief,  supplying 
hospital  letters  when  a  private  doctor  cannot  be  afforded. 
He  arranges  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  sanatorium 
if  the  doctor  considers  this  desirable,  and  there  the 
patient  is  trained  and  treated,  so  that  when  discharged 
there  is  little  risk  of  his  continuing  to  infect  others.  It 
will  be  seen  that  under  such  an  arrangement— an  arrange- 
ment which  would  be  improved  under  a  system  in  which 
the  doctor  himself  would  to  a  large  extent  take  the  place 
of  the  inspector — one  visit  serves  several  ends,  and 
automatically,  and  without  expense,  the  information 
which  it  affords  is  distributed  to  the  departments  really 
concerned.  By  this  co-ordinated  arrangement  an  economy 
of  time,  energy,  and  money  is  secured,  which  would  be 
impracticable  if  separate  authorities  administered  the 
departments  concerned. 

An  Instance  of  Inco  ordination. 
The  medical  inspection  of  schools  by  doctors  unrelated 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  illustrates  well  the  evils  of 
incoordination.  Such  doctors  have  many  duties:  First, 
they  are  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases  in  school  and  among  the  scholars; 
and,  secondly,  aided  by  school  nurses,  they  are  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  such  diseases  as 
pediculosis,  ringworm,  and  scabies ;  thirdly,  they  must 
supervise  and  regulate  the  sanitary  conditions  of  schools, 
including  their  means  for  ventilation,  cleansing,  and 
warmicg.  Additional  duties  will  be  undertaken  by  them, 
including  the  supervision  of  anthropometrical  records,  the 
medico-psychological  problems  of  school  life,  of  rest  and 
play,  and  of  school  carricula,  the  detection  of  defects  of 
eyesight  and  hearing,  of  adenoids,  and  of  conditions  like 
underfeeding  and  consequent  malnutrition,  which  render 
children  unfit  to  profit  from  their  school  work.  The  first 
three  of  these  duties  already  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health's  work,  and  cannot  be  efficiently 
carried  out  without  his  special  information  snd  his  co- 
operation in  the  school,  and  still  more  in  the  homes  of 
the  children.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  much  of  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  and  scholars,  if  it  is  to 
be  efficient,  must  take  place  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 
A  doctor  has  no  magical  power  of  diagnosing  whooping- 
cough  and  scarlet  fever  in  a  clas3-room  of  forty  to  seventy 
scholars,  much  less  in  an  entire  school.  Successful  action 
mu9t  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  cases 
notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  "contacts"  with 
thpse  ;  and  a  large  share  of  this  work  must  bs  done  in  the 
children's  homes.  So  likewise  with  the  chronic  contagions 
diseases  and  with  the  control  of  children  who  come  dirty 
to  school.  The  home  is  the  poiat  at  which  these  condi- 
tions must  be  primarily  controlled,  and  parents  cannot  be 
expected  to  tolerate  a  dual  system  of  medical  inspection. 
Neither  the  medical  officer  of  health  nor  the  school  doctor. 


nor  both  of  them  together— whether  both  pD3ts  be  held  by 
one  official  or  by  two  officials  in  active  daily  relationship 
to  each  other— suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  case,  which  will 
only  be  met  when  the  doctors  in  every  district  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  mechanism  of  preventive  medicine, 
and  thus  secure  the  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  all 
disease,  and  by  this  means  prevent  its  Introduction  into 
the  school.  The  school  doctor,  under  present  and  under 
frequently  proposed  arrangements,  Is  apparently  expected 
to  detect  "all  such  cases  in  school.  Even  given  occasional 
success  on  his  part,  he  only  discovers  the  enemy  within 
the  gates  instead  of  before  he  has  gained  an  entrance.  If 
the  principle  of  co-ordination  of  the  entire  medical  service 
be  realized  in  practice,  evidently  many  of  the  other 
functions  of  the  school  doctor  enumerated  above  will 
merge  in  those  of  the  district  doctors,  aided  by  skilled 
consultants  for  all  difficult  cases.  In  large  districts  the 
need  for  special  school  doctors  will  doubtless  remain,  but 
their  possibilities  of  utility  will  be  realized  only  very 
partially  unless  and  until  they  are  merged  in  a  general 
co  ordinate d  system  of  preventive  medicine. 

The  Process  of  Transition. 

The  state  of  medical  service  revealed  in  the  preceding 
sketch  is  evidently  transitional.  .Neither  agitation  against 
"  hospital  abuse  "  and  "  undercutting "  practice,  nor 
attempts  at  reform  by  the  establishment  of  provident 
dispensaries  and  similar  institutions  have  been  able  to 
hinder  the  steady  tendency  towards  the  treatment  of 
disease  at  the  municipal  or  voluntary  expense  oi  the 
community. 

It  does  not  appear  possible  to  arrest  this  trend.  Hos- 
pital reform,  as  a  measure  by  itself,  would  not  cure  either 
the  grievances  of  the  public  or  of  the  medical  profession. 
Even  were  all  free  dispensaries  and  all  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  hospitals  abolished,  the  willingness  and  com- 
petence of  patients  to  pay  sufficient  fees  would  not 
thereby  be  increased,  nor  would  the  ability  of  the 
general  practitioner  to  do  excessive  work  for  insufficient 
pay. 

Yet  at  the  present  time  the  coexistent  but  unco- 
ordinated systems  have  failed  lamentably  to  provide 
what  the  health  of  the  community  requires— means  for 
ensuring  effectively  the  early  recognition  and  proper 
treatment  of  all  disease.  I  hope  and  believe  that  what 
has  been  done  already  towards  securing  this  end  is  merely 
a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  system  which  will  attain 
it  ultimately.  The  total  expense  under  a  co-ordinated 
system,  worked  with  due  economy,  might  or  might  not 
be  greater  than  that  entailed  under  the  present  inefficient 
and  unco-ordinated  system  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  increased  cost  can  be  justified  economically.  The 
economical  justification  will,  as  1  have  already  indicated, 
be  found  in  the  decrease  of  sickness  which  must  follow, 
with  the  corresponding  decrease  of  poverty  and  ineffi- 
ciency and  invalidity  ;  in  other  words,  the  economical, 
like  the  medical,  justification  and  commendation  of  a 
complete  medical  service  consists  in  its  being  a  branch 
of  a  general  service  of  preventive  medicine. 

I  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  medical  service, 
where  partial  or  general,  would  tend  to  deprave  any  part 
of  the  community  morally,  any  more  than  the  system  of 
free  (that  is  rate-paid)  education  has  tended  to  pauperize 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  benefit  by  it.  There 
would  be,  I  think,  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  each 
additional  form  of  medical  aid  officially  given  up  to  the 
present  time,  so  far  from  undermining  sell-help,  has  im- 
posed new  duties  and  responsibilities  on  the  recipients  of 
such  help;  while  in  the  aggregate  these  measures  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  immense 
improvement  in  the  public  health  already  realized, 

My  remarks  have  been  at  such  leDgth.  and  have  already 
introduced  bo  much  matter  on  which  there  are  likely  to 
be  grave  differences  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  inoppor- 
tune to  develop  in  any  detail  the  sort  of  medical  service 
to  which  I  look  forward.5  Some  es-ential  features  which 
this  service  must  possess  will  be  obvious  from  my  pre- 
vious observations.    At  present  we  have  medical  officers 

sinsneh  a  medical  service  the  administrative  head,  co-ordinating 
Mhewotua  Se  several  branches  of  the  service-curative  and  pro- 
DhSScttc   domiciliary    scholastic,  and  institutional-will  be  a  phy- 

IS  rto  may havcVeu  originally  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  anyone  branch,  but  who  has  practical  knowledge  oi  each  of  the 
other  branches,  and  !S  best  fitted  for  the  work  of  co-ordinating 
them. 
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of  health  dealiag  with  sanitation  and  the  prevention  of 
infection,  Poor-law  medical  officers  dealing  with  sickness 
under  the  most  adverse  home  circumstances,  school 
doctors  and  nurses  knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
the  home  conditions  which  baffle  their  work,  factory 
surgeons  out  of  touch  with  local  public  health  adminis- 
tration, and  a  large  body  of  private  practitioners  daily  in 
touch  with  environmental  evils  that  they  cannot  remove. 
The  picture  which  this  mere  enumeration  calls  up  of 
work  which  overlaps  in  some  directions  and  leaves 
serious  gaps  in  other  directions,  and  which  in  both 
instances  means  an  enormous  waste  of  knowledge 
of  enormous  value  to  the  public  health,  shows  that 
systematic  co-ordination  is  indispensable  to  medical  as 
well  as  to  economical  efficiency.  The  considerations 
previously  advanced  indicate  that  on  all  grounds  the 
extended  medical  service  must  be  primarily  a  preventive 
service.  It  must  be  a  medical  service  for  the  general  com- 
munity and  not  merely  for  its  sick  members,  and  must 
call  into  activity  every  individual  and  collective  means 
for  the  preservation  of  health  as  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
Information  of  preventive  value  must  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  run  as  at  present  In  euls-de-sac  and  there  be  lest,  but 
must  be  utilized  to  the  full  extent  for  the  public  welfare, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  when  preventive  medicine  is 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  the  many  fragmentary  portions 
of  it — now  unconnected  and  relatively  inefficient — are  no 
longer  allowed  to  continue  relatively  impotent ;  and  when 
every  branch  of  curative  medicine  is  included  in  its 
scope. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion — and  they  must  be 
great— are  evoked  by  the  plea  for  the  organization  of 
medicine  on  the  basis  of  preventive  medicine,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  all  appreciate  that  the  utility  of  the  medical 
profession  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  common  health 
and  welfare  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  realized.  We  are 
the  freer  to  say  this,  because  in  the  last  fifty  years  the 
progress  of  public  health  has  been  in  large  measure  the 
result  of  self-denying  efforts  of  members  of  our  profession  ; 
and  measures  to  secure  this  progress  have  been  advocated 
chiefly  by  them. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  Cooper  Pattin  (M.O.H  ,  Norwich)  assumed  that 
there  would  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  for,  and 
the  desirability  of,  a  real  co-ordination  of  the  various 
sections  of  what  they  for  their  purposes  understood  as  the 
public  medical  services.  He  assumed,  too,  that  the  pur- 
port both  of  the  paper  and  of  the  discussion  was  to  promote 
this  co-ordination  with  the  aim  of  improving  and  develop- 
ing these  services,  so  as  more  effectively  to  organize  the 
resources  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  preventive  medicine. 
He  was  in  favour  of  separating  utterly  from  medical  aid, 
which  theoretically  the  State  now  provided  for  the  whole 
community,  the  clogging  influence  of  the  need  to  prove 
the  destitution  of  the  patient  before  State  medical  aid  was 
available.  He  would  make  medical  aid  like  elementary 
education,  free  to  everybody,  peer  nnd  pauper  alike,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  afforded  under  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tions. To-day,  if  he  chose,  the  duke  could  send  his  child 
to  the  elementary  school  as  well  as  the  sweep,  but  as  a 
matter  of  practice  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  provide 
a  different  education  at  his  own  charge— so  under  the  con- 
ditions here  suggested  the  duke  would  doubtless  elect  to  be 
treated  by  thedoctor  whom  he  selectedand  paid  accordingly. 
To  bring  about  the  co- ordination  desired  among  all  con- 
nected with  public  medical  services  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  local  sanitary  authority  would  provide  the  appropriate 
connecting  bond  and  co-ordinating  mechanism ;  with  this 
as  nexus  they  might  hope  more  effectually  to  combat  the 
most  deadly  disease  medical  aid  had  to  meet— delay.  They 
would  aim  at,  and  in  time  would  ensure,  the  seeking  out 
of  disease ;  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  treatment  would 
ensue.  And  whereas  they  knew  that  inco-ordination  was 
productive  of  grave  racial  evilB,  they  would  got  the  co- 
ordination of  home  and  hospital  treatment  with  efficient 
consultations.  Finally  they  could  hops  to  make  the  pre- 
ventive work  of  State  medicine  more  effectual  by  securing 
the  systematic  teaching  of  hygiene  in  all  State-supported 
and  rate-supported  schools. 

Mr.  R.  Dknison  Pkdley  (Dental  Surgeon.  F,velina  Hos- 
pital for  Children)  said  :  Looking  at  the  public  welfare  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  all  treatment,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  prevention  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all 


forms  of  disease,  namely,  the  dental  diseases,  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health.  Dr.  Newsholme  strikes  the  keynote  when  he 
states  that  much  of  the  medical  Inspection,  if  it  is  to  be 
efficient,  must  take  place  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 
How  true  that  is  when  we  consider  that  the  co-ordination 
and  harmony  of  the  human  body  is  such  that  there  is  a 
very  close  alliance  between  the  diseases  which  affect  it. 
Infantile  mortality  is  largely  due  to  improper  feeding,  and 
to  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  weakness  in 
dental  tissue  which  renders  our  teeth  incapable  of  stand- 
ing wear.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  need  for 
zealous  co-operation  by  all  the  medical  forces  able  to 
assist  in  promoting  public  health. 

Dr.  Garrett  Horder  (Cardiff)  briefly  emphasized  the 
part  which  could  be  played  by  the  public  vaccinator  from 
his  close  knowledge  of  the  home  life  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Tidswell  (Torquay)  spoke  as  a  general  practitioner 
on  behalf  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  who, 
he  said,  were  martyrs  needing  the  championship  of  the 
medical  profession.  He  felt  that  too  little  was  done  for 
those  children  who  were  compelled  by  the  State  to  attend 
school  wet  or  fine,  and  who  sat  through  the  morning  in 
wet  boots  and  wet  clothes.  The  State  should  make  some 
provision  against  children  being  exposed  to  such  condi- 
tions. The  medical  profession  must  not  allow  medical 
inspection  to  be  carried  out  by  the  unqualified  school  mis- 
tress instead  of  by  a  medical  man ;  and  thus  much  might 
be  done  for  early  cases  of  dilated  heart  and  similar 
diseases  difficult  of  unskilled  detection. 

Surgeon  General  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  K.C.B.,  said: 
The  necessity  for  co-ordination  has  been  observed  by  me 
in  my  experience  as  a  member  of  a  borough  council,  a 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  Board  of  Management  of  a 
hospital ;  it  is  well  known  to  the  Hospitals  Committee 
that  large  numbers  of  persons  apply  for  treatment  who  are 
quite  well  able  to  pay  the  general  practitioner ;  as  regards 
the  Poor-law  infirmaries,  these  are  rendered  attractive  by 
the  superior  dietary  given  therein,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  no  disfranchisement  ensues  upon  the  receipt  of 
medical  relief  in  the  infirmary.  The  large  number  of 
charitable  institutions  without  efficient  control  or  organ- 
ization such  as  exists  in  France  is  a  distinct  cause  of 
pauperism,  and  medical  relief  should  be  given  in  the  same 
way  as  in  France  by  the  Assistance  PubUque,  which  is  so 
supported  by  a  trivial  tax  upon  amusements,  etc.,  that  it 
is  not  felt  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  neces- 
sity of  co-ordination  of  medical  services  is  amply  proved 
by  the  want  of  system  in  the  inspection  of  school 
children,  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality,  and  the 
failure  to  control  racial  degeneration. 

Dr.  Sinclair  Holden,  J. P.  (Sudbury,  Suffolk),  spoke  of 
the  great  assistance  [rendered  to  the  general  practitioner 
by  district  nurses,  especially  in  rural  districts.  He 
regarded  these  women  as  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
factors  in  the  education  of  the  poor  in  matters  of  hygiene. 

Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford)  pointed  out  that  a  large 
part  of  the  sittings  of  the  Representative  Meeting  had 
been  taken  up  with  the  questions  of  ethics  and  disputes 
between  members  of  the  profession.  If  the  President's 
scheme  could  be  carried  into  operation,  these  disputes 
would  disappear,  and  with  them  would  vanish  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  hospital  abuse,  the  payment  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  midwives,  the  problem  of  schools  inspec- 
tion, and,  finally — the  latest  attempt  to  exploit  the  medical 
practitioner — the  fee  which  it  was  only  fair  should  be  paid 
for  the  notification  of  births.  As  a  medical  officer  of 
health  he  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  early  and  accurate 
diagnosis,  and  found  much  time  was  lost  in  picking  up  the 
thread  of  "  missed  cases,"  which  were  but  too  often  the 
foci  of  an  epidemic.  With  a  State  medical  service  much 
of  this  would  be  saved. 

Professor  Kenwood  (London)  asked  if  Dr.  Newsholme 
would  go  further  Into  detail. 

Dr.  Molson  (Worthing)  admitted  that  he  had  been  con- 
vinced reluctantly  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  President's 
paper.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  Dr.  Newsholme*s 
proposals  as  rank  socialism,  and  he  had  a  great  horror  of 
the  general  trend  in  that  direction.  In  France  they  did 
very  well,  and  he  had  much  admiration  for  the  results 
produced  In  England  by  voluntary  efforts,  but  he  was  not 
sure  that  the  competition  between  one  hospital  and 
another  was  provocative  of  good,  and  the  expenditure 
entailed  was  excessive. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Ma.vley  (M.O.H.,  West  Bromwich),  most 
strenuously  supported  tiie  system  advocated  by  the 
President.  Some  one,  he  said,  had  asked  for  details,  but  to 
his  mind  the  details  of  the  scheme  were  obvious.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  long  and  tedious  process  of  evolution,  but 
when  they  had  the  working  classes  better  educated  under 
the  Influence  of  a  socialist  propaganda,  they  would  find  that 
the  working  man  would  assess  charity  at  its  true  value  and 
would  have  none  of  it  as  charity,  but  either  what  it  did 
would  be  his  as  a  right  or  he  would  have  learned  to  pay 
for  it  or  go  without.  The  details  were  simple ;  the  ques- 
tion of  bringing  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  into 
line  with  the  administration  of  the  local  authority  was 
already  in  sight  and  was  a  matter  of  practical  politics ;  the 
municipalization  of  hospitals,  so  well  advocated  years  ago 
by  Havelock  Ellis,  was  inevitable,  although  there  were 
great  vested  interests  to  be  overcome,  like  the  Hospitals 
Fund  instituted  by  the  King.  District  nurses  and  health 
visitors  had  become  a  part  of  the  sanitary  and  preventive 
organization,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  under 
private  control.  He  certainly  looked  forward  to  the  day, 
though  he  might  not  live  to  see  it,  when  destitution  would 
no  longer  be  the  passport  to  medical  aid,  but  the  existence 
of  disease  would  be  all-sufficient  to  ensure  free  treatment, 
when  medical  advice  would  be  as  free  as  education,  and 
when  It  would  have  become  apparent  to  all  that  the 
health  of  the  community  was  inseparable  from  the  health 
of  the  individual,  and  he  would  welcome  the  day  when 
these  things  became  real. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Slade-Kjx<>  (Ilfraeombe)  pointed  out  that, 
after  all,  the  greatest  difficulty  they  had  in  the  country 
districts  was  to  get  their  people  efficiently  nursed. 
There  were  signs  of  democracy  in  the  air,  and  the  Royal 
Commission,  which  had  gone  about  its  work  in  such  a 
genuine  and  kindly  fashion,  would  result  in  good  being 
done.  The  county  councils  were  proceeding  on  the  wrong 
lines ;  they  sent  round  lecturers  on  gardening  and  bee- 
keeping and  poultry-feeding,  but  they  made  no  effort  to 
teach  the  women  of  the  country  how  to  behave  as  mothers 
and  how  to  wash  and  feed  a  baby,  which  were  matters  of 
far  greater  importance.  The  storage  of  milk  in  the 
cottages  was  deplorable  ;  it  came  to  them  pure,  and  they 
put  it  on  the  shelf  over  the  pigwash,  which  of  course 
turned  it  sour.  They  fed  their  children  too  little,  too 
often,  and  too  badly,  and  needed  a  woman  to  come  and 
teach  them,  for  it  was  only  a  woman  who  could  get  at 
a  woman. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bygoti  (Birmingham)  said :  No  subject 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  profession  for 
many  years  is  so  pregnant  with  consequences  as 
that  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  Dr. 
Xewsholme  to-day;  if  it  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact  it  means  great  changes  in  onr  system,  which  would 
render  it  almost  unrecognizable,  but  with  most  great 
changes  the  so-called  revolution  is  but  a  process  in  an 
evolution  which  has  been  progressing  unperceived  for 
many  years,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Dr.  Newsholme's 
proposals  partake  of  this  character.  It  is  not  a  rash 
and  unconsidered  scheme,  but  the  conscious  phase  in 
an  evolution.  I  want  to  examine  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  general  practitioner,  and  as  a  parish 
doctor  I  have  had  good  opportunities  for  looking 
at  the  matter  from  these  points  of  view  I  was 
for  seven  years  in  large  general  practice  in  the  centre  of 
Birmingham,  and  for  six  years  have  been  public  vaccinator 
and  district  medical  officer  (whole  time)  for  a  district 
of  Birmingham  with  a  population  of  120,000.  My  object 
in  practice  was  to  do  the  very  best  I  could  for  my  patients. 
My  house  was  arranged  bo  that  there  was  abundance  of 
room  for  making  proper  examinations  ;  all  the  scopes  were 
available,  and  it  was  just  as  easy  to  deal  with  cases  and 
examine  them  thoroughly  as  in  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment of  a  hospital.  I  co-operated  with  the  parish  and 
charities,  and  with  anything  or  any  one  likely  to  help  me. 
The  work  was  very  interesting,  but  at  times  very  dis- 
heartening. I  used  to  find  that  many  of  my  patients  came 
to  me  too  late ;  some  bad  had  no  treatment  at  all ;  others 
had,  without  examination,  been  treated  solely  with  bottles 
of  medicine.  In  some  cases  I  felt,  in  taking  fees,  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  shilling.  If  the  case  was  a  long  one, 
the  friends  were  driven  to  accept  aid  from  a  charity-^never 
the  parish,  except  for  indoor  treatment — and  I  had 
to  reduce  my  fees  from  5s.  a  week  to  5s.  a  fortnight, 
then  to  Is,  6d.  for  a  week's  supply  of  medicine,  and  then 


to  nothing.  I  had  to  keep  a  qualified  assistant,  dispenser, 
horse  and  trap,  and  in  busy  times  have  visited  at  home 
between  seventy  and  eighty  patients  a  day,  and  discovered 
that  the  pecuniary  reward  was  insufficient,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  it  came  from  my  better-class  patients.  If  I  wanted 
a  patient  admitting  to  an  institution,  there  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  tickets  or  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  young 
hospital  resident,  so  much  so  that  I  was  on  many  occasions 
reduced  to  performing,  at  their  homes  or  in  my  own  house, 
important  surgical  operations.  The  convalescent  homes 
were  not  open  to  my  patients  except  by  making  sub- 
stantial payments  or  getting  tickets,  and  I  used 
frequently  to  feel  that  I  could  not  finish  my 
work,  and  that  no  adequate  means  existed  to  com- 
pletely restore  a  patient  to  health  without  goiDg  down 
on  my  knees  to  beg  for  tickets.  Since  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  have  been  treated  in  municipal  hospitals 
the  burden  is  somewhat  lifted.  As  the  result  of  that  and 
my  present  experience,  I  am  sure  that  the  most  economical 
way  to  treat  the  poor  when  sick  with  dangerous  illnesses  is 
in  a  proper  hospital.  If  you  want  to  make  money  out  of  such 
a  practice,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  only  possible  as  a 
medicine  seller,  who  reduces  his  expenses  to  a  minimum, 
and  then  it  is  very  hard  work.  Later  on  I  entered  the 
Poor-law  service.  I  find  that  I  no  longer  treat  the 
respectable  poor,  except  the  aged ;  destitution  is  the  open 
sesame  to  my  department,  not  sickness.  I  cannot  treat 
my  bad  cases  at  home,  and  am  practically  reduced  to  be  an 
examiner  for  the  relieving  officer ;  the  only  useful  treatment 
nowadays  for  me  is  making  the  aged  a  little  more  comfort- 
able. This  service  is  most  unsatisfactory:  it  is  administered 
by  guardians,  and  has  grown  out  of  a  system  started  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  which  keeps  from  it  most  of  the 
ct'.ses  to  which  it  might  be  most  useful.  The  man  who  has 
a  little  is  often  of  more  value  to  the  community  than  he 
who  has  nothing.  The  boards  of  guardians  are  for  the 
most  part  small  tradesmen  with  limited  ideas,  who 
think  in  halfpennies  and  in  a  panic  at  times  waste 
thousands.  The  whole  service  is  an  anachronism.  The 
outdoor  department  is  most  unattractive.  I  went  into  it 
largely  on  account  of  the  substantial  vaccination  fees. 
The  indoor  service  needs  many  reforms.  When  we 
consider  that  Poor-law  Infirmaries  are  the  la6t  line  of 
defence,  they  ought  to  take  all  cases  that  general 
hospitals  cannot  find  room  for ;  it  is  criminal 
that  the  medical  and  surgical  work  should  be  done 
by  a  general  practitioner  assisted  by  one  or  two  recently 
qualified  men,  who  is  full  of  the  cares  of  the  management 
of  a  big  institution  and  in  his  spare  time  is  physician, 
surgeon,  obstetrician,  oculist,  aurist,  chief  of  electrical 
department,  etc.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  his  contribution  to 
medical  literature  is  practically  nil.'  We  have  recently 
been  told  by  certain  busybodies  that  daylight  should  be 
let  into  our  convents.  I  am  certain  that  there  is  much 
more  reason  for  the  illuminating  rays  to  permeate  our 
Poor-law  infirmaries  ;  no  news  is  not  always  good  news,  and 
it  is  only  because  in  the  Poor  Law  service  we  publish  nothing 
that  such  a  system  can  be  tolerated ;  it  is  just  as  ridi- 
culous as  expecting  the  head  master  of  a  large  grammar 
achool  to  teach  everything,  and  it  would  be  interfering  as 
little  with  the  medical  superintendent's  dignity  to  appoint 
specialists  to  Poor  Law  infirmaries  as  the  appointment  of  a 
French  or  drawing  master  is  in  a  grammar  school.  I  have 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question  of  hospital  abuse  and 
the  formation  of  provident  medical  aid  societies,  and  in  the 
short  time  I  was  waiting  before  I  took  up  my  present  work  I 
acted  as  house-physician  for  about  two  months  in  a  large 
hospital.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  who  are  said  to  abuse 
the  charity  do  not  go  to  defraud  doctors  or  because  it  is 
cheap.  As  for  making  people  join  clubs — well,  we  are  not 
a  provident  nation,  and  the  little  that  can  be  given  to  a 
sick  club  patient  is  so  little  as  to  render  it  a  somewhat 
doubtful  boon.  I  heartily  support  Dr.  Xewsholme's 
project,  because,  as  a  practitioner,  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
wanted;  because,  as  a  Poor  law  officer,  I  feel  that  that  ser- 
vice is  past  praying  for.  What  is  required  is  a  unification 
of  the  work  of  treating  the  sick  by  public  authorities 
under  one  central  authority.  This  question  must 
be  settled,  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  our  advantage  if 
we  assist  in  the  settlement,  so  that  the  work  in  that 
direction  be  not  done  outside  the  profession—"  United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  This  thought  is  all  the  more 
necessary'  as  we  are  to  face  the  question  of  a  third  service, 
namely,  the  education  doctor. 
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Dr.  Sack  Noy  Scott  (M.O  H.  Plymstcck),  while  assent- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  was  unable  to  see  how 
the  general  practitioner  was  to  b&  compelled  to  come  in  ; 
nor  did  he  think  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the 
average  Englishman,  who  would  wish  to  select  his  own 
doctor  and  to  dismiss  him  as  he  chose.  "With  regard  to 
the  seeking  out  of  disease,  he  feared  that  it  could  only  be 
done  by  a  power  of  entry  which  none  of  them  could  tolerate, 
and  by  methods  which  would  resemble  those  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  such  a  service  were  instituted  he  trusted 
that  promotion  would  bear  some  relation  to  merit,  and 
that  the  salaries  paid  would  be  adequate. 

Dr.  Walter  Brown  (M.O.H.  Ayr)  said  :  An  extended 
and  co-ordinated  public  service  is  a  necessity  in  obtaining 
a  more  complete  and  accurate  control  of  disease;  while 
doing  anything  to  promote  this  we  must  in  our  capacity 
of  medical  officers  of  health  not  overlook  the  general  practi- 
tioner who  is  being  exploited  in  all  thfse  developments. 
Se  should  be  well  paid  for  all  services  demanded  of  him 
by  the  State,  and  if  this  is  done  the  opposition  which  is 
aroused  by  such  Bills  as  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill 
will  be  lessened,  and  better  working  will  be  ensured.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
exploit  the  medical  profession  it  is  only  just  that  its 
members  should  be  consulted,  and  due  weight  given  to 
their  opinion. 

PiEPr.y. 

Dr.  Newsholmb,  in  reply,  said  that  they  would  find 
maDycf  his  views  in  detail  when  they  had  before  them 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission ;  that  day 
tbey  had  had  what  might  be  described  as  a  debate  on  a 
second  reading  of  a  Bill ;  and  itampiy  established  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  advocated,  thus  achieving  the  object  he  had 
in  view. 
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The  plan  according  to  which   this  paper  was  originally 

conceived    included   the  following  abstract  which   it   is 

customary  on  these  occasions  to  pr.-pare  : 

1.  The  further  relaxation  of  the  law  of  com pnlaory  vaccina- 
tion in  England  entails  the  necessity,  upon  the  intelligent 
sections  of  the  community,  of  increasing  individual  immunity 
against  smalf-pox  by  repeated  vaccinations. 

2.  Epidemic  and  infectious  diseases  can  be  shown  to  obey 
general  sociological  laws  in  their  evolution  and  incidence 
The  Crusades  caused  the  widespread  prevalence  of  leprosy 
and  plague,  the  circumstances  attending  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  discovery  of  America  induced  the  appear- 
ance or  the  dill'osion  of  syphilis,  and  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  of  Asia  brought  as  its  sequel  the  definitely  epidemic 
iorra  of  smal'-pox.  The  recent  recrudescence  of  this  last  dis- 
ease in  the  West  is  thus  attributable  iu  great  part  to  such 
events  as  (a)  the  three  late  wars,  the  Spanish-American  South 
u  , f'00,1;'  ^nd  Russo-Japanese  ;  minor  or  subsidiary  causes 
being  (6)  the  failing  or  defective  activity  of  our  vaccines  * 
(c)  the  Increasing  virulenca  of  the  more  rapidly  imported 
disease  ;  and  (d)  the  growing  number  of  the  unprotected. 

3.  Most  civilized  countries,  in  contrast  to  England  aro 
assuming  a  more  decided  attitude  of  defence  against  the 
disease.  Thus  France  has  promulgated  a  new  Sanitary  or 
public  Health  Law,  more  complete  even  in  Its  provisions  than 
the  enactments  of  the  Germans.  It  may  be  added  that  this 
law  partakes  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  military  character  the 
I'rench,  remembering  tl  .it  In  the  war  of  1870  their  losses  from 
small-pox  were  equivalent  to  the  strength  of  a  "corps  d'armee  " 
while  those  of  the  Germans  were  insignificant,  r 

4.  The  actual  conditions  demand  a  moro  thorough  knowledge 
of  smallpox  on  the  part  of  medical  men.  The  disease  under- 
goes modifications  of  type  and  "epidc:nies  frustee."  {  often 

•  Dr.  Chaumier.  of  Tours,  tells  me  that  his  vaccines  require 
frequent  regeneration.  "I  was  thus  able  to  perceive  tijat  the  v  nviue 
»  .<•■  tin  Maine,  lies  had  no  longer  auv  action,  aud  some  year,  .un,  i 
was  found  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  1  hat  the  vaccinal  virulence  had 
been  lost;   It  became  necessary  to  apply  to  the  institute  of  saigon, 

whll    i    sent  buffalo vaccine  Cvacciu    do  l.tillle V'-Dr.  F.   Koguault, 
HOtel  Dion,  Marseilles,  Congress  of  Pan,  189.5 

t  The  losses  respectively  wei-o  W.400  an.  I  1 54.  while  the  morbidity 
included  9j  cases  id  complete  or  partial  blindness.  -  Chcuu  and  Lv 
Andre  Cayrel.  Mnkcin  Nt«:iiairc  an   Ynl  •!<  tirm-r. 

lJi^mSflitenl.s5*rL*.tlnM  of  ''ravosand  Troussoau  and  ambu- 

.  .  -  mall  pox  iK.chanl,  lies  Formes  Frustes  de  quel, pies  Mel,,, he. 
Iho' is  1  i  „',  i?  h  "•""."'.'•'""••''•I'l.lei.iio.l,,.., ;•■■■:  C.  Delahousso,  Inane. 
.1110319,  Ljou,  1905-  aud  JurRcus,  Dtut.   mot.    Il„c«  ,  No    15    1904 


conferring  unsuspected  vaccination,  and  immunitv*  have  been 
described.  Hern,  aga'.n,  England  compares  unfavourably  with 
some  foreign  States.  In  a  recent  prosecution  an  English 
medical  man,  pleading  ignorance  of  a  case  of  haerrorrhagle 
small-pox.  was  acquitted.  In  a  similar  case  some  years  ago 
in  Silesiaf  the  physician  was  condemned. 

When,  however,  I  proceeded  to  develop  my  plan,  I  was 
confronted  by  not  a  few  disconcerting  circumstances  and 
numerous  and  unanticipated  difficulties.  I  will  enumerate 
the  chief  amongst  them  as  they  presented  ihemstlvts.  I 
found  in  the  first  place  that  a  Cabinet  Minister,  the  chief 
authority  in  the  country  on  hygiene,  the  President  of  th^ 
Local  Government  Board.J  was  an  avowed  and  consistent 
antivaccinationist ;  that  my  philosophical  and  medical 
acquaintance,  Sir  William  Collins,  the  member  for  West 
St.  Pancras  and  a  member  also  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Vaccination,  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  compulsion ; 
that  the  author  of  the  article  on  Vaccination  in  that 
important  and  standard  book  of  reference,  the  Encyckpcudia 
Britannica,  was  a  pathologist  rather  than  a  vaecinologist 
familiar  with  parasitology  and  bacteriology;  and  that, 
lastly,  the  fundamental  question  of  the  identify  of  the 
virus  of  vaccinia  and  small-pox  was  still  almost  as  much 
a  matter  of  controversy  as  the  unity  cr  duality  of 
tuberculcsis  § 

I  had  almost  resolved  to  abandon  my  attempt,  or  leave 
it  in  its  undeveloped  stage,  when  the  nature  of  an  event, 
to  which  I  will  presently  allude,  induced  me  to  hesitate, 
and  finally  to  decide  that  I  could  logically  confine  rnyseli 
for  the  moment  to  some  general  statements,  and  leave  the 
complete  treatment  of  my  plan  to  s .me  future  occasion. 
I  remembered  the  words  of  a  great  man : 

On  salt  que  toute  science  doit  avoir  sa  philosophic  et  que  ce 
n'est  que  par  cette  voie  quelle  fait  des  progres  reiels  ;  || 

I  reflected  that  my  subject,  vast  as  is  its  literature, 
could  net  yet  be  said  to  possess  Its  philosophy,  and  that 
my  project  in  its  contracted  though  mere  ambitious  form 
could  still  succeed.  But  what  is  this  philosophy  of 
vaccinolcgy,  you  will  ask,  and  which  is  the  path  by  which 
this  science  is  to  progress?  I  also  will  ask  a  quislion. 
Why  is  it  that  the  moment  selected  by  the  English  to 
virtually  repeal  their  law  of  compulsory  vaccination 
should  be  that  selected  on  the  contrary  by  the  French  to 
institute  the  obligation  and  religion  of  the  Act  Pf  Will  it 
be  thought  too  transcendental  to  state  that  this  coinci- 
dence is  traceable  to  the  conflicting  influences  of  two 
great  biologists.  I  have  already  referred  to  one — I  mean 
Lamarck.     The  second  is   Darwin.     The    French    have 


*  This  is  probably  the  case  in  Leicester  and  other  antlvaeelnist 
centres,  which  have  formerly  suffered  severely  lrom  epidemic  small- 
pox. 

t  Although  the  Germans  boast  that  they  must  go  to  the  frontier 
States,  including  France,  to  cain  an  acquaintance  with  the  disease. 

I  Like  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Lomederatiou.  £uc;aLKi  share-, 
with  certain  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  unenviable  honour  of 
diminishing  the  eHicacy  of  its  vaccination  law. 

5  Dr.  Aboviautz,  Tliltn  de  Lausanne,  19C0,  deplores  that  this  poiut  oi 
doctrine  should  actually  have  assumed  an  international  aspect, 
Fiance,  conspicuously  represented  by  Professor  Chauveau.  holding 
the  dualistic  view,  while  Uermauy,  through  Volgt,  Fischer,  and  many 
others,  contending  for  unicsty.  It  uas  partly  to  obtain  fresh  materia! 
for  the  solution  of  this  question  that  Dr.  Kelsch,  the  distinguished 
military  surgeon  and  epidemiologist,  was  recently  deputed  to  visil 
and  study  the  principal  vaccluugenic  institutes  in  Europe.  His 
report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  favours  the  theory  of  the  identity 
of  vaccinia  and  small-pox  This  is  the  place  to  point  out  a  palpable 
m:  conception  which  has  been  unfortunately  disseminated  under  the 
auspices,  I  notice  of  the  National  Liberal  club  Presiding  o\  >  i  thi 
discussion  of  a  recent  paper,  entitled  Vaccination  and  the  State 
read  by  Mr  Arnold  Luptoii.  Dr.  Creighton  implied  that  when 
Di  Ke'sch referred  to  the  use  of  small-pox  matter  being  legalized, 
this  author  referred  to  legalization  in  Knelaud  Dr.  KexSCh  could 
have  made  no  such  statement,  nor  can  his  words  hear  any  such 
construction  His  remarks  are:  "Mais  a  1'etranger,  u'ou  je  viens. 
en  \nuleterrc,  eu  Suisse,  et  surtant  en  AlUtnagne,  la  doctrine  op] 
ccllcilo  lour  ulcutite.  est  accepts  sans  com.  tc  .  elle  y  est  • 
d.'i  les  chatres  universitalres,  et  developpee  cans  les  traites 
olaseiques;  elle  est  memo  eerlte  dans  la  lot;  celled  autorise  les 
direcicurs  d'Institut  a  renouveler  lour  scmoncc  avec  la  variolo- 
vaccine .  .  ."  Dr  Kelscli  was  writing  of  the  countries  lie  had 
visiled;  it  was  only  In  this  incidental  senso  that  England  was  men 
tinned.  His  reference  to  the  law  obviously  concerns  the  prescrip- 
tions of  tho  German  Bundesrath,  a  law  dating  from  June  18th.  18S0. 
(See  Dr.  Aboviautz,  loc  eit .  p.  25.)  I  may  here  add  that  Dr.  Cre  ' 
in  this  "authoritative"  address,  as  u,  has  been  called,  makes  another 
mislead inc  statement,  lie  says:  "  This  fidelity  of  the  Belgian  expert 
to  cow-pox  is  the  more  noteworthy  that  it  was  lrom  Brussels  th< 
calf-lymph  came  some  thirty  years  ago."  Dr.  Crcichion  should  have 
said  that  animal  vaccine  was  first  produced  in  Naples,  and  lrom 
there  introduced  by  Dr,  I.auoix  into  Paris.  "De  la  France  cette 
methodo  s'hnpl&nto  en  Bclgique;  puis  elle  passe  eu  Allemagne.cn 
Aiigletcrro  .  .  .  en  Anieriquo  ...  (Dr.  AbuvlnnU,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49, 
quoting  from  Professor  eialli-Valeiio,  of  Lausanne  ) 
Lamarck.  /Vi/Vosop/ile  Zoahujiquc, 

'  Li.  vacctnatioj  et  rovaeeiiiation  s'lmposont  commo  uu  devoir  a 
tout  bou  eltoyen  .  .  .  Cost  dc  lommcttre  un  crime  de  lc-ehumanito 
que  de  ne  pas  les  appliqucr  franchement.— M.  Aboviautz,  loc.  cit.  p.  7. 
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adopted  vaccination  because  they  are  I  amarckian  in 
instinct;  the  English  are  hesitatlDg  and  infirm  of  purpose 
because  their  tendencies  are  Darwinistic* 

It  was  essentially  a  Lamarckian  principle  that  guided 
Jenner  in  his  immortal  discovery — let  us  here  remember 
that  this  jear  of  1907  is  a  great  Jennerian  anniversary, 
and  that  1909  is  the  centenary  of  Lamarck— and  a 
Lamarckian  principle,  again,  that  presided  over  the 
triumphs  of  Pasteur.  By  recognizing  the  change  of 
environment  of  small-pox  Jenner  recreated  vaccinia  in  a 
sense,  juct  as  Pasteur  by  changing  the  environment  of 
rabies  created  the  vaccine  of  hydrophobia.  Man  accom- 
plishes in  a  short  spice  of  time,  says  Lamarck.f  what 
Nature  demands  many  centuries  to  perform,  and  Jenner 
and  Pasteur  confirmed  the  justice  of  the  thought 
by  showing  the  superiority  of  artificial  over  natural 
selection. 

But  Ihere  is  a  Mendelian  ptinciple,  many  will  say,  a 
continual  tendency  to  reversion  and  regressive  evolution 
(de  Vries).  True,  and  this  law  of  the  good  Abbot  of  Brunn 
is  often  as  necessary  to  remember  in  pathology  as  the 
principles  of  selection  and  environment ;  and  not  any  ies 
necessary  in  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  since  small- 
pox is  presumably  and  admittedly  a  hybrid  or  J  "com- 
plex aggregate/'  subject  to  dissociation  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  soil.  Selection,  environment,  and  dissociation 
must  ever  be  present  to  the  medical  mind  if  the  two  great 
conquests  over  the  dcminicn  of  Nature  that  biology  has 
gained  are  to  shed  lustre  on  the  annals  of  our  art. 

Dr.  Creighton,  reflecting  probably  on  the  frequency  with 
which  malignant  small-pox  was  introduced  by  negro 
slavery  into  the  two  continents  of  America,  looks  upon 
Africa  as  the  birthplace  of  the  disease.  This  view 
receives  some  support  from  the  fact  recalled  by  Dr. 
Monckton  Copeman,  that  emall-pox  as  an  epizootic 
prevails  amongst  the  simian  race  in  its  cative  haunts. 
But  Dr.  Creighton's  sources  of  information  are  wrong 
when  they  lead  him  to  say  that  small-pox  made  its  sen- 
sible appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  as  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century.  Not  only  history  disproves  this 
assumption  ;  there  is  presumptive  and  legendary  evidence 
against  such,  a  view,  both  of  a  singularly  interesting 
nature  and  both  illustrative  of  our  subject,  as  we  shall 
see.  The  presumptive  evidence  is  that  vaccinia  as  a  dis- 
ease was  known  many  years  ago  in  India,  a  country 
necessarily  in  frequent  communication  with  the  east 
of  our  Continent.  This  is  what  Dr.  Aboviantz  writes 
(p.  10): 

It  appears  that  "  vaccin  "  was  known  in  India.  Dhawantari, 
who  lived  a  thousand  years  before  Hippocrates,  wrote  on  this 
subject:  "The  disease  produced  in  man  by  the  fluid  collecttd 
from  the  udders  of  the  cow  is  of  the  same  nature  as  small-pox, 
but  it  need  inspire  no  fear  nor  demand  any  cire." 

The  legendary  evidence  is  still  more  definite,  and  not 
divested  of  the  fascination  of  romance.  Thi3  is  how  it  is 
advanced  in  the  able  paper  I  have  already  quoted 
(Felix,  p.  425):  "The  relations  of  coincidence  of  appear- 
ances of  epidemics  of  small-pox  and  casts  of  cow-pox  are 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  my 
establishing  them  here.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  men- 
tion this  fresh  proof,  if  such  it  can  be  claimed  to  be,  that, 
hitherto,  has  found  no  place  in  the  literature  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

The  number  of  the  month  of  May,  1903,  of  the  Gazette 
Medicals  du  Centre  published  a  letter  that  deserves  to  be 
here  reproduced  in  eiieruo: 

*Or  shall  we  say.  because  the  French  are  more  Lamarckian  than 
Darwinian  and  the  English  more  Darwinian  than  Lamarckian  ? 
Wallace,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  shown  himself  a  militant  and 
disdainful  antivaceiuationi>t,  disdainful  towards  medical  men  whom 
he  accuses  not  only  of  defect  ive  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  vaccina- 
tion and  small  pox.  but  of  actually  misleading  those  less  sagacious 
and  astute  than  himself  and  his  antivaccinationist  discipies^and  of 
deliberately  disseminating  disease.  Those  who  are  fond  of  analogies 
will  reflect  that  the  French  never  accepted  to  anv  extent  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  that  Calvinism  with  predestination 
nourished  especial!-.-  as  a  foreign  production.  This  view  raav  have 
suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Bond  when  he  fonnd  that  the  agilation'of  the 
Antivaceination  League  arose  largely  from  religious  bigotry.  He 
may  have  remembered  that  Calvin  burned  Servetus  Kay  1  add  here, 
apropos  of  Dr  Bond's  allusitn  in  the  same  connexion  to"  the  average 
Englishman's  hatred  cf  compulsion  in  anv  shape,  I»r.  -Arnoti'd's  com- 
ment on  one  form  of  this  characteristic:  "As  if  the  liberty  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  contract  small-poxis  not  nt  least  as  r'esp-ctahle 
as  the  liberty  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  contract  vaccine."— 
JZlfmcnts  d'Hygiene. 

t  Loc.  cit. 

I  The  still  hypothetical  specific  germ  associated  with  a  strepto- 
coccus (Lc  Dantec),  with  a  staphylococcus  (Chaumier  and  Boureau  of 
lours).    See  Felix,  IdenliU  dc  la  Variote  et  la  Vaccine,  Lausanne. 


ily  dear  Confrere, 

The  great  interest  that  you  take  In  everything 
concerning  small-pox  or  "vaccin "authorises  me  to  bring  under 
your  notice  a  passage  1  have  read  In  vol.  iii,  p.  249,  of  the 
Moines  d'Occident(The  Monks  of  the  West)  of  Montalembert. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"Saint  Columba  (521-597),  tho  apostle  of  Caledonia,  con- 
certed hin.self  especially  with  the  cure  of  contagious  diseases 
which  threatened  the  lives  or  ravaged  the  cattle  of  the  farmers 
of  his  country.  Seated  one  day  on  a  hill  of  his  island  cf  Iona, 
he  said  to  the  mock  who  was  keeping  him  company,  and  who 
was  a  descerdant  of  the  Dravidian  (Jolony,  '  See  that  thick  and 
rainy  cloud  that  comes  from  tho  north  ;  it  contains  the  germs 
cf  a  deadly  malady  ;  it  will  fall  on  a  large  district  on  our 
Ireland  aLd  will  give  rise  to  ulcers  and  ptstules  on  the  body  of 
men  and  on  the  udders  of  the  cows  ;  we  must  have  pity  on  the  ir 
woes.  Quick,  let  us  descend,  and  tomorrow  without  delay 
thou  wilt  embark  to  go  to  their  help."  (Life  of  Saint  Columba, 
by  Adamnan  II,  71.) 

The  idea  or  rather  the  certitude  of  the  Identity  of  variola 
and  ■'  vacein"  would  therefore  have  been  much  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  vaccine  by  Jenner. 

And  now,  are  the  Scotch  going  to  be  faithful  to  their 
Highland  saint?  Are  they  going  to  save  England,  as 
their  priest  and  physician  saved  Ireland  centuries  ago •? 
Alas!  I  see  that  a  Bill  extending  the  action  of  the 
conscientious  objector  exemption  to  Scotland  has  just 
been  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  bad 
thought  that  the  Scotch  were  too  cultured,  too  Imperial- 
spirited,  too  brave  a  race  to  accept  what  I  am  sure  Lord 
Listerwill  consider  a  dubious  if  not  a  sinister  gift.*  For 
the  philosophy  of  vaccinology,  unfamiliar  as  the  senti- 
ment may  sound,  includes  the  quality  of  bravery.  De 
Lamarck,  by-the-by — to  be  irrelevant — was  a  brave 
soldier.  Brave  races  have  none  of  the  fears  and  degrading 
superstitions  of  the  anlivaccinalor.  The  aggressive 
principles  of  their  Nielzsehian  philosophy  make  the 
Germans  proverbial  vaccinators.  Our  gallant  and  invin- 
cible friends,  the  Japanese,  not  only  make  vaccination  an 
obligation  of  hygiene,  but  are  compulsory  revacclnatore. 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu — the  old  English  aristocracy  had 
both  patriotirm  and  courage — wag,  presumably,  inoculated 
herself  at  Constantinople,  and  then  secured  the  same 
protection  for  her  children.  She  laughed  over  it,  doubt- 
lessly, with  her  noble  and  witty  friend,  the  French 
Ambassador.  The  instincts  of  these  people  were  right. 
I  dedicate  thesp  sentiments  to  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  and 
the  Imperial  Vaccination  League! 

I  have  already  reminded  you  that  the  year  1909  Is  the 
anniversary  of  de  Lamarck's  publication  of  his  book  La 
Philosophie  Zoologiqtte.  I  cannot  help  hoping,  if  not 
thinking,  that  before  that  date  the  specific  germ  cf  small- 
pox, and  therefore  of  vaccine,  will  have  been  demonstrated. 
The  completion  of  my  task  will  then  be  easy. 


THE    NEW    VACCINATION    ORDER. 

By  T.  Garrett  Hordbr,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 
Public  Vaccinator,  Cardiff. 
Whatever  our  opinion  may  fce  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  I  venture  to  say 
that  every  practitioner  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  profession  generally  must  feel  humbled  when  th« 
Local  Government  Board  proposes  that  the  minimum  fee 
for  that  operation  should  be  half  a  crorcn. 

Beards  of  Guardians  ate  naturally  anxious  that  their 
expenses  should  be  reduced.  There  is,  and  not  without 
reason  a  strong  and  growing  opinion  that  rates  are  too 
high.  One  can,  as  a  ratepayer,  sympathize  with  this  feel- 
ing, because  medical  practitioners  suffer  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  most  people  from  high  rating.  But  I  would 
desire  that  the  question  of  vaccination  fees  should  be 
considered  from  a  nalional  point  of  view,  and  that  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  should  endeavour  to  see  that 
the  public  vaccinators  should  not  suffer  unduly  because 
it  had  pleased  the  "powers  that  be"  to  order  that  certain 
work  shall  be  performed  in  a  certain  way  and  at  a  certain 
pi  ice.     May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  the  public  vaccinators 


•This  com  try  (England)  is  exposed  to  a  gradual  increase  01  small- 
pox mortilUv  and  to  a  growing  prevalence  of  epidemics.  Already 
that  01  London  in  lSOi  included  '3.CO0  notified  cases,  without  counting 
the  undeclared  cases  and  the  foci  of  infection  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces. We  -hould  ask  ourselves,  before  the  evcr-tlncateniug  aspect 
of  these  epidemics,  whether  we  should  not  see  in  the^e  facts  a  true 
international  danger.  Where  in  ourday  communications  are  so  easy, 
when  France  is  continually  traversed  by  thousands  oi  Englishmen, 
if  wo  arc  not  perfectly  immunized,  we  run  serious  risks  of  seeing  the 
fire  break  out  in  our  own  house.— Dr.  Cayrel,  loc.  elt.,  p.  71. 
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are  not  in  any  shape  or  fcrm  responsible  for  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  of  1898,  nor  for  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order  in  connexion  therewith?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
egotistic  to  say  that  if  some  of  the  "  old  hands  "  had  been 
consulted  before  that  Act  was  passed,  the  result  would 
have  been  different.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  in  the  matter  of  vaccination  Governments, 
of  whatever  colour  they  may  happen  to  be,  are  proverbially 
weak.  One  would  naturally  have  thought,  after  the 
Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  more  especially 
after  the  reports  of  epidemics  of  small-pox  that  have 
occurred  in  London,  Gloucester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
places,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  would  have 
considered  the  expenses  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Vaccination  Acts  to  be  a  national  question, 
and  not  one  to  be  left  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  [of  the  country.  But  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  are  not  always  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Government ;  votes  seem  to  be  of  more  account  than  lives, 
and  the  opinion  of  a  select  number  of  faddists  seem  to 
have  had  more  weight  than  the  testimony  of  experienced 
professional  men. 

We  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  Order  of  1898  was  not  issued  without  due  con- 
sideration by  the  authorities  at  the  head  office.  It  seems 
perfectly  manifest  that  the  intention  was  to  make  the 
opsration  of  vaccination  a  perfectly  successful  one ;  that 
there  should  be  little  or  no  risk  of  untoward  results  in  the 
shape  of  bad  arms,  and  that  the  parents  of  the  children 
should  be  convinced  that  every  possible  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  infants  suffering  unduly.  The 
Order  imposed  duties  on  the  public  vaccinator  which 
necessitated  a  great  deal  of  time  being  spent  on  them.  In 
large  urban  districts  it  was  found  necessary  by  many 
public  vaccinators  to  give  up  the  whole  of  their  time  to 
vaccination  work ;  in  a  great  many  other  cases  ordinary 
private  practice  was  found  to  interfere  with  the  due 
performance  of  vaccination  work  and  was  therefore  not 
encouraged. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  it  Is  quite  as  well  that  you 
realize,  and  realize  fully,  what  the  effect  of  reducing  a 
■minimum  fee  of  5s.  to  one  of  half  a  crown  will  be  on  the 
income  of  the  public  vaccinator.  It  may  be  said  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  will  not  necessarily  adopt  the 
minimum  wfee  proposed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
but  when  you  remember  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
representations  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians  that  the 
question  of  a  reduction  o!  cost  of  vaccination  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  will  see  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  lead  given  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  be  eagerly  followed  by  the  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

In  September,  1903,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  having  received  many  representations  from 
Boards  of  Guardians  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  vaccina- 
tion in  their  several  unions,  appointed  a  Departmental 
Committee  to  inquire  and  report  with  regard  to 

1.  The  payments  at  present  made  under  the  Vaccination 
Order,  1898,  in  respect  of  the  remuneration  coals  and  expenses 
of  public  vaccinators  and  vaccination  officers,  and 
_  2,  Whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what  alterations  should  be  made 
in  relation  to  the  remuneration  costs  and  expenses  of  those 
officers. 

This  Departmental  Committee  held  many  sittings  and 
examined  a  good  many  witnesses.  In  April,  1904,  it  made 
its  report  and  its  conclusions  were  as  follows  : 

From  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  end  from  the 
returns  placed  before  us  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
find  that,  apart  from  the  great  inorease  in  the  number  of 
operations  performed  since  1898,  the  principal  factor  in  the 
Increased  cost  of  public  vaccination  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  fees  payable  to  the  public  vaccinators.  But  some  Increase 
in  the  remuneration  of  the  public  vaccinator  was  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  additional  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Act  and  of  the  Vaccination 
Order  of  1898.  These  provisions  were  the  outcome  of  tlie 
recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccina- 
tion, after  a  prolonged  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  them. 

In  paragraph  532  of  their  linal  roport  the  Koyal  Commission 
say: 

The  change  which  we  propose  In  our  vaocination  system 
would  no  doubt  render  it  more  costly,  but  the  difference 
would  not  be  very  great,  and.  in  our  judgement,  no  con- 
sideration of  cost  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  In  the  way 
of  any  Improvement  which  would  render  the  operation 
leas  burdensome  or  diminish  its  risk.  It  19  only  fair  to 
demand  this  If  vaccination  Is  to  remain  compulsory. 


Having  regard  to  the  work  which,  under  the  Vaccination 
Acts  and  Regulations,  public  vaccinators  are  required  to  per- 
form, we  think  their  remuneration  for  primary  vaccination 
since  the  Act  of  1898  came  into  operation  has  in  many  cases 
not  been  excessive,  particularly  in  country  districts. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  fees  paid  for  primary 
vaccination  might  be  reduced,  without  any  diminution  in  the 
efficiency  which  has  been  attained  under  the  present  system 
and  without  any  injustice  to  the  public  vaccinator,  if  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vaccination  Order  were  made  more  elastic,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  special  arrangements  such  as  we 
indicate,  and  to  admit  of  certain  modifications  in  the  duties 
and  status  of  the  public  vaccinators. 

The  extent  of  a  parent's  power  to  reqnire  the  attendance  at 
his  home  of  a  public  vaccinator  to  vaccinate  his  child  at  the 
cost  of  the  rates  may,  without  hardship  to  the  parent,  be  con- 
siderably curtailed.  At  present  public  vaccinators  are  said  to 
visit  the  child's  home  from  two  to  four  times  on  an  average  for 
each  successful  vaccination. 

We  think  that  if  a  parent  does  not  call  in  the  public  vacci- 
nator (as  he  may  do)  before  the  child  is  4  months  of  age,  and 
does  not  have  the  child  vaccinated  when  the  public  vaccinator 
makes,  after  notice,  his  statutory  visit  to  the  child's  home  to 
offer  to  vaccinate  the  child,  the  parent  should  not  be  entitled 
thereafter  to  have  the  child  vaccinated  at  hia  home  free  of 
cost,  unless  the  operation  has  been  postponed  by  the  public 
vaccinator.  But  if  he  afterwards  desires  to  have  his  child 
vaccinated  at  the  public  expense  he  should  be  required  to  take 
the  child  to  the  public  vaccinator's  surgery  or  other  appointed 
place. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  stations  and  surgeries  for  the 
primary  vaccination  of  infants,  stated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Vaccination,  does  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the  revaccination 
of  adults  and  young  persons,  and  can  scarcely  apply  even  in 
the  case  of  the  primary  vaccination  of  children  over  1  year  old. 
We  therefore  think  that  the  primary  vaccination  of  the  child 
over  the  age  of  1  year  should  not  be  obligatory  at  the  home  of 
such  child  ;  and  that  such  lower  minimum  fee  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  respect  of  vaccination  elsewhere  than  at  the  home 
should  be  payable. 

Evidence  has  been  given  to  us  that  public  vaccinators  ere 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  number  of  statutory  visits  in  which  they 
do  not  and  cannot  secure  the  vaccination  of  any  child.  We 
think  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  modify  the  work  of  the 
public  vaccinator  so  as  to  reduce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
number  of  statutory  visits. 

The  evidence  shows  that  under  existing  regulations  public 
vaccinators  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  clerical  work.  We  think 
it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  amount  of  this  work 
cannot  be  simplified. 

Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
placed  before  us,  and  having  regard  to  the  several  recommen- 
dations contained  in  this  report,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
minimum  fees  payable  to  public  vaccinators  may  be  fairly  and 
reasonably  fixed  at  the  following  amounts  : 

2s.  6d.  for  every  case  of  successful  primary  vaccination  per- 
formed elsewhere  than  at  the  home  of  the  child  or  person 
vaccinated. 

3a.  for  every  case  of  successful  primary  vaccination  per- 
formed at  the  home  of  the  child  within  one  mile  from  the 
public  vaccinator's  residence. 

4s.  for  every  case  of  successful  primary  vaocination  per- 
formed at  the  home  of  the  child  over  one  mile  and  under  two 
miles  from  the  public  vaccinator's  residence  ;  and 

5a.  for  every  ca3e  of  successful  primaiy  vaccination  par- 
formed  at  the  home  of  the  child  over  two  miles  from  suah 
residence. 

Where  journeys  of  over  three  miles  have  to  be  made  a 
special  fee  should  be  arranged  between  the  parties. 

In  each  case  we  suggest  that  the  distance  should  be 
measured  by  the  nearest  public  carriage  road. 

We  do  not  propose  any  alteration  in  the  fee  payable  under 
Article  3  (1)  (a)  of  the  Vaccination  Order,  1898. 

In  suggesting  theae  figures  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  regard  them  as  affording  sufficient 
remuneration  in  every  case.  The  oiroumstanceB  of  different 
districts  vary  considerably. 

In  urban  districts,  where  a  considerable  population  lives  In 
a  small  area,  the  public  vaccinator  can  afford  to  vacoinate  for 
a  lower  fee  than  in  a  rural  district,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.  Only  those  who  are  oonversant 
with  all  the  oircumstances  of  a  district  can  determine  what 
feoB  in  that  district  will  afford  the  public  vaccinator  remunera- 
tion for  his  work.  In  advising  what  should  be  minimum 
fees,  we  have  in  view  the  avcrago  district  where  no  unusual 
difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  to  prevent  the  public  vaccinator 
from  carrying  ont  his  duties,  and  no  opposition  exists  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  be  vacoinated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In  districts 
where  these  conditions  do  not  prevail,  we  think  these  minimum 
fees  would  not  afford  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  in  such  districts  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  Boards 
of  Unardians  will  In  the  future  be  willing  to  pay  higher  fees, 
as  they  have  already  done  In  the  past,  even  where  the  etistin 
minimum  fees  have  been  payable. 

The  above  rocommendation  is  made  on  the  understanding 
that  the  foe  system  of  payment  whieh  has  hitherto  been 
adopted  Is  to  be  continued.  '" 
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We  think,  however,  that  a  change  in  the  system  of  payment 
might  in  many  districts  b9  made  with  advantage  to  the 
ratepayers  and  with  saturation  to  the  public  vaccinators. 

In  some  distriots  there  is  sufficient  public  vaccination  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  medical  man.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  we  think  the  guardiaus  should  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
whole-time  permanent  pablic  vaccinator  to  the  distriot  at  a 
salary  to  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  them  with  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Looal  Government  Board  should  in  such  a  case  be  em- 
powered to  increase  the  salary  if,  In  their  opinion,  the  amount 
offered  by  the  guardians  is  insufficient. 

In  other  districts  it  might  be  possible  to  associate  the  work 
with  that  of  district  medical  otiioer  or  medical  officer  of  health 
at  an  agreed  salary. 

We  suggest  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  that  every  | 
public  vaccinator  may  become  an  "  officer  "  within  the  mean-  i 
Ing  of  Article  187  of  the  General  Consolidated,  and  Section  19 
Df  the  Poor-law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act,  1896,  and  that, 
so  long  as  he  strictly  complies  with  the  terms  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  with  the  instructions  to  public  vaccinators  for  the 
time  being  in  force,  he  should  have  fixity  of  tenure  with  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  liabilities  as  a  district  medical 
oiiioer. 

We  believe  that  public  vaccinators  generally  would  welcome 
such  an  alteration  in  their  ststus.  and  would  regard  the  change 
as  some  compensation  fcr  the  reduction  which  we  propose 
should  be  made  in  their  fees. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  where  a  pnblic  vaccinator  Is 
under  contract  for  vaccination  at  the  time  when  any  new  Act 
or  order  affecting  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  fees  payable  to  him 
comes  into  force,  he  should  have  the  option  of  remaining  a 
contractor  instead  of  becoming  an  "officer,"  in  which  case  no 
reduction  below  the  minimum  fee  payable  under  Article  3  (1) 
b)  of  the  Vaccination  Order  1898,  so  far  as  its  applies  to  the 
primary  vaccination  of  infants  under  12  months  of  age,  should 
be  made,  and  such  contract  should  only  be  determinable  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  or  upon  the 
acceptance  by  the  public  vaccinator  of  the  revised  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  any  new  Act  or  order. 

We  do  not  favour  the  suggestion  that  every  medical  man 
should  be  paid  by  the  vaccination  authority  for  vaccinations 
performed  by  him,  but  we  think  there  would  be  advantage  if 
successful  vaccination  were  defined  by  statute  and  every 
medical  man  were  required  to  conform  to  the  statutory 
standard. 

In  this  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  I  have  purposely  left  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  minor  character  which  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  ieea.  My  contention  is — and  it  is  one  that  will 
not  bear  contradiction — that  the  Local  Government  Board 
Order  of  1898  laid  down  specific  duties  for  public  vaccina- 
tion which  entailed  work  of  such  an  onerous  character 
that  many  public  vaccinators  felt  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  carry  out  these  duties  in  a  fit  and 
proper  manner,  to  give  up  all  private  practice.  By  the  issue 
of  the  Order  oi  1907  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
work  of  public  vaccinators  has  not  been  in  any  shape  or 
form  lessened,  but  It  is  suggested  by  the  Board  that  the 
iee  for  primary  vaccination  should  be  2s.  6d.  Instead 
of  58.,  that  is,  should  be  reduced  by  one-half.  Moreover,  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  not  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departmental  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  public  vaccinators — that  is,  that  they  should 
become  officials,  and  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Poor-law 
•fficera'Superannuation  Act  andahould  havefixity  of  tenure. 
v'nder  the  circumstances  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance  Parliament  should  have  had 
an  opportunity  oi  expressing  its  opinion  before  such  an 
"Order  became  law.  I  am  afraid  that  with  the  multiplicity 
of  business  that  has  to  be  transacted  by  Parliament  there 
will  be  hardly  any  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Buhjfict 
oefore  the  House  of  Commons.  I  can  only  throw  out 
the  suggestion  to  the  members  of  Parliament  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  that  an  occasion  might  arise 
when  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  before  the  House,  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  what  I  may  term  without  exaggeration  a  gross 
injustice  to  many  worthy  subjects  of  the  country. 
•  In  the  meantime  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Section 
should  ask  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  send  a 
memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board  asking  it  to  re- 
consider the  terms  of  the  Order  recently  issued,  and  also 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  vaccination  expenses  of. 
the  country  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  H.  R.  Kenwood  (presiding  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  meetings  said  they  were  all  agreed  that  the 
Government   was    weak,      The    Government  was   abso- 


lutely satisfied  that  vaccination  was  an  important  matter, 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  everybody  should  be 
vaccinated,  but  It  had  not  the  courage  of  its  convictions, 
and  therefore  it  allowed  a  very  big  loophole  of  escape. 
They  would  all  feel  glad  if  they  could  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  public  vaccinators. 

Dr.  Coutts  (Blackpool)  said  as  medical  officers  they  all 
felt  the  importance  of  vaccination  beiDg  thoroughly 
carried  out.  It  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  Govern- 
ment department  should  have  the  power  to  reduce  the 
income  of  medical  men  by  one-half.  If  the  fees  were 
reduced,  it  was  bound  to  lessen  the  interest  of  the  medical 
practitioner  in  his  duties,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  take 
extra  trouble  to  secure  vaccination. 

Dr.  S.  Not  Scott  (Plymstock)  said  they  ought  to  let  the 
people  know  that  personally  they  did  not  care  whether 
people  were  vaccinated  or  not.  If  they  liked  to  run  the 
risk  of  small-pox,  let  them  do  so,  but  they  of  the  medical 
profession  would  take  care  that  they  and  their  families 
would  protect  themselves  in  the  way  they  knew  to  be 
absolutely  safe;  and,  further,  in  advising  the  general 
public  to  be  vaccinated,  they  were  following  an  altru- 
istic path.  One  case  of  small-pox  would  briDg  him  as 
much  in  fees  as  one  whole  year's  vaccination  feeB.  The 
general  public  did  not  realize  that ;  they  thought  in 
urging  vaccination  they  were  putting  fees  into  their 
own  pockets.  They  did  not  look  upon  it  in  that 
light.  They  did  say  that  for  work  honestly  done 
they  should  be  fairly  paid.  The  fee  laid  down  was  too 
little.  He  thought  where  they  had  to  take  illnesses  after 
treatment  they  ought  always  to  be  paid  a  fee  of  5s.,  plus 
the  capitation  grant  of  23.  6d.  It  was  because  they  were 
stupid  enough  to  say  they  would  take  less  that  they  were 
offered  less. 

Dr.  Garrett  Horder  then  moved : 

That  it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  Central  Council  that  the 
attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board  be  called  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  minimum  fee  laid  down  In  the  Vaccina- 
tion Order  of  1907  :  moreover,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all 
expenses  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Acts  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Coons,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A   DISCUSSION  ON 

INFANT   MORTALITY  AND  THE   MILK 

SUPPLY. 


OPENING    PAPERS. 

I  —  Henry  Kenwood,  M.B.Edin.,  D.P.H.Lond., 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  University  College.  London  ; 

M.O.H..  Metropolitan  Borougli  of  Stoke  Xewiugton. 
A  very  large  percentage  of   infant  deaths  from  zymotic 
diarrhoea  have  been  attributed  to  artificial  feeding,  and 
condensed  milk  has  been  held  to  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  raw  cows  milk. 

These  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from  a  statistical 
comparison  of  the  infant  deaths  from  zymotic  diarrhoea 
on  the  basis  of  the  method  of  feeding  prior  to  death.  In- 
controvertible as  these  facts  are  as  statistical  statements, 
they  do  not,  of  course,  afford  a  true  quantitative  expres- 
sion of  the  extent  to  which  milk  alone  is  the  determining 
factor  of  the  higher  mortality  among  those  who  have  been 
artificially  fed,  because  other  important  factors  capable  oi 
variation  in  the  two  classes  compared  are  ignored. 

Any  mere  statistical  comparison,  on  the  basis  abov° 
referred  to,  maybe  equally  misleading  when  it  is  used  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  the  value  of  municipal  milk 
depots  as  agencies  in  the  reduction  oi  infantile  mor- 
tality, for  our  experience  in  Stoke  ^ewington  points 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  hand-fed  infants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  breast-fed,  are  generally  more  handi- 
capped by  other  circumstances  that  largely  determine  the 
matter  of  the  survival  of  the  infant.  I  refer  to  a  lesser 
degree  of  maternal  care  (and.  by  consequence,  a  greater 
negleot),  and  to  those  circumstances  associated  with 
extreme  poverty  (including  insufficient  food,  neglect  to 
seek  and  obtain  medical  advice,  insanitary  environment, 
etc.). 

It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  gauge  the  true 
proportion  of  those  deaths  that  are  due  to  hand-feeding 
per  te,  but  there  can  be   no  doubt   the  number   is  very 
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considerable,  and  that  it  constitutes  an  appalling  annual 
toll  exacted  by  maternal  ignorance  and  dirty  milk. 

But  despite  all  our  efforts  to  foster  breast-feeding,  a 
large  proportion  of  infants  will  continue  to  be  artificially 
fed,  and  public  health  interests  demand  a  guarantee  of 
healthy  cows,  a  sufficient  standard  of  cleanliness  of  milk, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  the  very  general  practice  in 
summer  months  of  drugging  it  with  chemical  preserva- 
tives. 

The  milk  trade  does  not  realize  to  the  full  that  theirs  is 
unique  amongst  trades,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a  neces- 
sary article  of  food  which  forms  the  almost  exclusive  diet 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  susceptible  units  of  the 
population  (the  infants  and  invalids),  and  that  milk  is 
unique  as  an  article  of  food  in  its  powers  of  collecting  and 
fostering  micro-organisms  which  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  may  be  fatal  to  the  infant  consumer.  It  is  an 
extremely  responsible  trade,  and  it  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult  one  to  conduct.  But  the  public,  enlightened  and 
stimulated  by  those  who  guard  their  health  interests, 
are  demanding,  with  increasing  concern,  that  those 
engaged  in  the  milk  trade  shall  do  more  to  protect  them. 
It  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand,  and  those  who  fail  to 
respond  to  it  not  only  neglect  an  obvious  duty  which  they 
owe  to  the  community,  but  it  is  inevitable  in  the  near 
future  that  they  shall  suffer  from  the  consequences  of 
their  neglect;  it  is  the  fit  alone  who  will  survive,  for  the 
milk  trade  will  have  to  be  raised  to  a  much  higher 
standard  of  ideal  and  accomplishment.  It  is,  moreover, 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  that  the  milk  supply 
should  satisfy  a  legitimate  demand  for  the  greatest  pos- 
sible purity,  and  that  it  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a 
not  infrequent  danger  to  infant  health  and  life. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  has  to  be  confronted  is 
the  ignorance  at  the  fountain  head— the  average  country 
dairy  farm.  Trie  majority  of  dairy  farmers  have  made 
little  educational  advance  during  recent  years  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  greater  care  and  better 
provision  for  guarding  the  cleanliness  of  milk,  and  the 
actual  milkers  have  rather  deteriorated  than  Improved 
with  the  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  that 
class  of  labour.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Denmark  I  was 
struck  with  the  greater  intelligence  and  the  better  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  milkers  by  the  Danish  dairy 
farmers  compared  with  what  has  been  my  general  experi- 
ence in  this  country.  The  more  backward  British  dairy 
farmer  will,  like  the  Dane,  improve  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  sufficient  supervision  and  inspection,  and  by  the 
Insistence  amoDg  those  whom  he  supplies  of  a  higher 
standard  of  cleanliness  of  the  milk. 

It  would  be  a  g03d  thing  if  a  simple  limit  of  dirt 
could  be  fixed,  which  whea  exceeded  would  warrant  the 
condemnation  of  the  milk  as  dangerous  for  use;  the 
consignee  would  return  any  milk  which  did  not  reach 
the  standard,  and  the  farmer  would  then  soon  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  necessity  for  greater  cleanliness,  and  where 
neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  family  assisted  In  the 
milking  operation  he  would  find  it  in  his  interest  to  at 
least  exercise  the  necessary  supervision  over  those  who 
did  the  work.  To  put  it  mildly,  too  often  only  the  most 
rudimentary  precautions  are  taken  at  the  fountain  head, 
and  the  slovenly  methods  of  the  past  must  make  way  for 
more  cleanly  ones,  which  involve  the  minute  attention  to 
detail  which  comes  with  an  educated  cleanliness.  The 
state  of  filters  and  separators  after  use  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  need  for  reforms.  The  London  County 
Councrl  has  decided  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers 
which  would  make  subject  to  a  penalty  the  gale  of  milk 
which  is  found  after  examination  to  be  so  contaminated 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  health,  and  the  suggestion  for  a 
dirt  standjrd— based  on  pus  or  blood  cells  and  the 
volume  of  dirt  that  can  be  separated— has  met  with  a 
wide  approval,  and  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
near  future.  Excessive  baeterU  generally  imply  exces- 
sive dirt,  and  dirt  is  as  bad  as  adulteration,  if  not 
worse. 

I  realize  that  under  no  conceivable  conditions  can  we 
hope  in  general  practice  to  collect  milk  which  is  not 
planted  with  many  hundreds  of  micro  organisms  to  the 
cubic  centimetre ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  by  greater 
efforts  to  reduce  the  number  of  extraneous  organisms 
which  now  get  into  the  milk  at  the  time  of  collection,  and 
by  preventing  those  from  unduly  multiplying  in  the 
interval  of  co'lectiou  and  dlatribution  to  the  public,  we 


should  achieve  a  valuable  and  vit3l  improvement  in  the 
purity  of  the  milk.  It  is  this  improvement  at  the  source 
which  is  so  much  demanded,  for  the  excessive  contamina- 
tion there  either  handicaps  or  nullifies  all  the  subsequent 
precautions  which  may  be  taken. 

It  is  to  the  dicta  of  their  trade  organization  that  the 
country  dairymen  and  dairy  farmers  will  turn  the  most 
willing  ear.  The  better  class  dairymen  have  done  much 
to  educate  their  own  farmers,  and  would  not  the  Dairy 
Association  do  valuable  work  by  publishing  detailed  daily 
rules,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1900.  and 
founded  on  the  advice  offered  in  the  published  leaflets  of 
our  own  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 

It  has  often  impressed  me  as  a  most  discreditable  cir- 
cumstance in  our  sanitary  administration,  that  the  legal 
powers  which  it  is  competent  for  any  rural  sanitary 
authority  to  execute,  have  either  been  so  ignored  or  badly 
administered  that  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  bulk  cf 
our  milk  comes  from,  there  exists  practically  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  sanitary  supervision  of  dairy 
farms.  By  consequence,  the  larger  milk  dealers  have  had 
to  step  into  the  breach,  and  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  customers  from  the  consequences  of  the  neglect 
of  the  proper  authorities,  have  taken  upon  themselves 
these  duties ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
requirements  and  conditions  imposed  by  up-to-date  milk 
vendors  under  their  contracts  with  the  farmers,  and  the 
sanitary  and  veterinary  inspections  provided  by  them, 
furnish  an  object  lesson  of  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
to  the  best  organized  and  most  advanced  rural  sanitary 
authority  in  this  country.  But  this  is  an  unfair  tax  upoD  the 
milk  trade,  and  if  rural  sanitary  authorities  did  their 
duty  it  would  be  unnecessary.  From  information  obtained 
in  1903  by  the  British  Medical  Journal  from  medical 
officers  of  health  of  counties  and  of  combined  sanitary 
districts,  it  appeared  that  in  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole 
some  30  per  cent,  of  the  sanitary  authorities  had  made  no 
regulations  under  the  Dairy  and  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops 
Order,  1885 ;  that  very  few  of  thoss  who  made  regulations 
had  provided  efficient  means  for  the  supervision  which  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  they  are  carried  out ;  and  that 
under  the  Order  of  1889  (for  dealing  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder)  only  four  had  arranged  for  aDy  measure  of 
veterinary  inspection  of  milch-cows. 

This  year  Mr.  Burns  made  a  statement  in  the  Hou3e  of 
Commons  to  the  effect  that  there  are  at  present  some 
20  per  cent,  of  authorities  without  the  regulations 
empowered  in  1885 — twenty  years  ago ! 

All  local  authorities  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  and 
enforce  suitable  and  sufficient  regulations,  and  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  not  appoint  inspectors  to 
see  that  these  are  enforced,  a  Bill  should  be  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  cf  empowering  the  county  councils  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  regulations,  and  to  take 
over  and  execute  the  powers  of  defaulting  authorities,  and 
to  charge  the  expenses  to  defaulting  districts. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  obtaining 
these  most  necessary  reforms  is  that  the  sanitary 
authority  who  administers  the  law  in  rural  districts 
generally  consists  of  those  who  have  the  least  interest  in 
making  it  effective,  and  who  often  deliberately  make  it 
lax  because  the  adoption  and  proper  enforcement  of  the 
existing  powers  at  their  disposal  would  affect  their 
pockets.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives  great 
weight  to  the  plea  for  making  the  responsibility  for  the 
necessary  control  and  inspection  of  the  milk  industry  a 
central  and  national  one ;  and  a  further  argument  is  the 
circumstance  that  otherwise  the  conditions  imposed  will 
vary  in  their  stringency  in  different  districts,  and  thus 
affect  the  trade  unequally  and  unfairly.  In  default  of 
such  a  national  control,  the  county  councils  and  county 
boroughs  must  be  charged  with  special  powers  and  duties 
in  this  connexion  -an  alternative  which,  while  pre- 
senting advantages  over  existing  conditions,  is  immeasur- 
ably Inferior  to  a  central  control  for  the  whole  country. 
Why,  in  any  event,  should  not  the  execution  of  the  above- 
mentioned  powers  be  subject  to  more  supervision  by  a 
Government  department  t  They  transcend  in  their 
importance  to  the  public  health  the  legislation  dealing, 
with  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  yet  in  this  matter  the. 
central  authority  keeps  in  close  touch  with  all  local' 
authorities,  frequently  making  representations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  administration  of  th«  Acts,  and  givixig  advice 
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upon  the  difficulties  encountered,  but  our  milk  supply  is 
comparatively  neglected  by  them. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  another  very  necessary 
reform  is  the  annual  licensing  of  all  premise  where  milk 
is  either  sold  or  collected  or  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
sale.  This  has  already  received  legal  sanction  in  the 
Liverpool  Improvement  Act,  which  dates  as  far  back  as 
1867.  The  conditions  of  the  initial  grant  of  the  licence 
must  be  the  suitability  of  the  premises  and  the  sufficiency 
of  the  general  arrangements  for  the  important  purpose  to 
which  they  are  put,  and  the  annual  renewal  must  be 
conditional  upon  the  maintenance  of  these  at  a  satis- 
factory sanitary  standard.  There  is  another  precedent 
fjr  this  in  the  annual  licensing  of  slaughterhouses  ;  and 
none  will  dispute  the  greater  claims  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  licensing  dairies  and  shops  where  milk  is 
sold.  The  provision  would  of  course  apply  to  dairy  farm 
premises,  and  under  its  operations  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
milk  will  no  longer  be  sold  in  shops  fully  exposed  to  dust 
and  flies,  and  more  particularly  in  such  places  as 
chandlers'   shops. 

Such  a  requirement  would  not  hit  any  one  who  was 
conducting  the  business  with  due  regard  to  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  case,  but  it  would  eliminate  a  few  from 
the  trade  who  should  not  be  allowed  ts  continue  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  public  danger.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  premises  licensed  should  be  structurally  elaborate — 
elaborate  cleanliness  is  what  is  wanted,  and  the  means 
for  securing  this,  and  the  evidence  of  a  conscientious  and 
Intelligent  effort  to  maintain  it,  should  determine  the 
granting  and  renewal  of  such  licences. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  frequent  veterinary 
inspection  of  cows  the  milk  of  which  is  used  for  human 
consumption  (whether  as  milk,  cream,  or  butter)  is 
overwhelming. 

I  believe  that  ycu  will  agree  that  such  an  inspection 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  rural  and  small  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  for  many  reasons  ;  and  it  certainly  would  not 
be  fair  to  saddle  all  the  expenses  involved  upon  the  dairy- 
districts.  Failing  these  authorities,  the  duties  would 
devolve  upon  the  county  councils,  and,  failing  them,  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Personally,  I  should  favour  a  system  of  quarterly  in- 
spection under  one  of  the  latter  Boards;  but  it  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  county  councils  and  the  county 
boroughs,  and  I  would  give  them  power  to  act  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  local  sanitary  authorities.  But  some  fair 
measure  of  compensation  should  be  provided  (as  under  the 
London  County  Council  (Ceneral  Powers)  Act,  1904)  when 
animals  infected  with  tuberculosis  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  herd  and  slaughtered.  I  am  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  antagonism  evinced  in  many  quarters  against  a 
fair  measure  of  comps  nsatlon  in  such  a  scheme.  The  cost, 
having  regard  to  the  important  issues  at  stake,  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  remove  the  formidable  barrier  which 
trade  opposition  can  erect  against  legislative  action,  is 
small,  and  would  tend  to  grow  smaller  year  by  year  ;  and 
without  it  the  scheme  of  veterinary  inspection  will  be 
under  a  great  disability.  Under  most  milk  contracts  with 
farmers  the  farmer  is  exempted  from  any  loss  which 
might  result  from  his  giving  prompt  information  of 
the  existence  of  infectious  disease  in  any  one  connected 
with  the  cows  and  the  milk.  This  is  found  to  be  a 
valuable  concession  as  guaranteeing  that  the  necessary 
information  will  not  be  withheld  ;  it  is  for  a  similar 
reason  that  I  advocate  compensation  for  the  com- 
pulsory slaughter  of  the  milch- cows,  and  my  advocacy  is 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  clinical 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  often  very  difficult.  I  would 
not  advocate  a  full  measure  of  compensation,  fcr  some 
loss  upon  a  tuberculous  animal  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
many  farmers  to  be  more  cars  ful  what  they  buy,  and  to  do 
more  (especially  in  the  matter  cf  the  ventilation  of  the 
sheds)  to  keep  cows  free  from  this  disease.  To  further  the 
ends  of  this  necessary  veterinary  inspection,  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  should  make  tuberculosis  in  milch-cows  a 
notifiable  disease  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  that 
farmers  should  be  compelled,  under  a  penalty,  to  notify 
any  udder  diseases  in  a  milch  cow,  and  to  r<  frain  tem- 
porarily from  selling  the  milk  of  cows  so  affected,  pending 
the  veterinary  inspection.  The  scope  which  at  present 
!  exists  for  reduction  of  tuberculosis  in  bovines,  without 
seriously  Interfering  with  the  conduction  of  the  trade  or 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  milk  to  the  public,  is  demon- 


strated by  the  operation  of  the  London  County  Ccuccil 
and  Manchester  Milk  Clauses— the  latter  Act  bavin;.'  led 
to  a  reduction  of  the  numter  of  tubercuhus  samples  sold 
by  ovtr  40  per  cent. 

But  all  along  the  line  there  is  need  for  reform  and 
for  many  reforms  which  the  trade  itsel!  should  do  mor«' 
to  promote.  Time,  however,  demands  that  I  should 
conclude  my  opening  remarks  within  a  few  minutes, 
and  those  I  propose  to  devots  to  a  veiy  important 
issue  of  the  milk  question.  Although  I  am  confident 
of  great  advances  in  We  near  future,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  such  a  measure  of  improvement  a3  would  leid  me  to 
tecommend  the  feeding  of  infants  with  raw  milk  in  the 
summer  months,  when  pasteurization  appeals  to  me  as  a 
measure  of  enormous  public  health  value,  as  much  pre- 
ventable disease  would  thereby  be  prevented,  and  ive 
should  have  no  more  druggies  of  milk  with  chemical 
preservatives.  And  as  the  contamination  of  the  milk  in 
the  home  is  a  circumstance  which  is  responsible  fcr  much 
of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  consumption  of  raw  milk 
in  the  summer  mouths,  I  am  corfident  that  before  long  all 
milk  will  be  sold  in  bottles.  This  represents  an  impor- 
tant advance  in  the  right  direction,  when  the  proper 
means  are  provided  for  thoroughly  cleansing  the  bottler 
by  steam  under  pressure,  and  for  tilling  them  at  head 
quarters.  The  bottle  protects  azainst  the  access  of  dust, 
and  flies  before  and  after  the  milk  reaches  the  heme,  nnrt 
it  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  unwatered  milk  and  of  full 
measure. 

I  believe  that  in  no  other  civilized  community  ia  raw 
milk  consumed  in  such  proportion  as  in  our  own 
country,  and  yet  practically  all  leading  authorities  in  this 
and  other  countries  inveigh  against  its  use,  especially  in 
the  summer  months.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  in  tin- 
interests  cf  preventive  medicine  we  should  make  the 
dangers  of  artificial  feeding  th^  argument  for  obtaining 
breastfeeding  whenever  possible;  but,  failing  that,  we 
should  discourage  the  employment  of  raw  milk  for  infant 
rearing  until  we  attain  to  (if  it  is  attainable  in  general 
practice)  an  absolutely  pure  milk  supply  :J  But,  although 
we  shall  certainly  much  reduce  the  dirt  in  milk,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  shall  ever  do  away  with  it 
entirdy.  Even  with  a  much- vaunted  supply  in  Copen- 
hagen, I  was  astonished  to  see  the  large  amount  of  dirt 
present  in  the  milk  arriving  at  the  depot.  Now  the 
alternative  to  raw  milk  is  to  heat  it— to  a  temperature 
which  represents  paste mizatiun  or  to  the  far  higher 
temperature  of  sterilization. 

With  regard  to  the  prolonged usa  of  sterilized  milk,  it  is 
conceded  that  some  danger  exists,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  danger  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  view  of  many  competent  authorities  wi'.h 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject;  and  the  following 
factq  support  the  view. 

What  is  the  expetienre  in  this  country  ?  There  are 
each  year  many  thousands  of  infants,  up  and  down  the 
country,  who  are  fed  upon  sterilized  milk,  and  there  has 
been  for  some  years  a  large  market  for  such  milk ;  the 
use  of  (sterilized)  condensed  milk  for  infant  feeding  is 
also  a  very  extensive  one ;  yei  the  testimony  to  evil  effects 
is  trifling.  Much  of  the  milk  supplied  at  institutions 
I o  infants  in  this  country  is  either  sterilized  or  pasteur- 
ized, and  wherever  sterilized  milk  has  been  given  out  in 
infant  milk  depots  there  has  been  no  mention  of  infantile 
scurvy.  But  the  Registrar  General's  reports  afford,  per- 
haps, the  best  justification  for  the  pronouncement  in 
favour  of  the  harmlessr.ess  of  sterilized  milk  ;  for,  despite 
1he  extent  to  which  it  is  used  at  the  present  day  in  this 
country,  we  find  that  only  10  deaths  occurred  from  scurvy 
among  infants  under  1  yesr  of  age  in  the  vast  community 
of  London  during  the  three  yeara  1903,  1904,  and  1905, 
whereas  for  every  such  death  about  £00  deaths  were  certi- 
fied from  diarrhoea  (stated  to  be  due  to  food),  epidemic 
diarrhoea  and  infantile  enteritis,  ai_d  diarrhoea  (not 
otherwise  defined). 

What  is  the  experience  abroad  ?     In  America,  Denmark, 


feeding  experiments  at  the  "  Goutte  de  Lait  at  Bellevii-e 
relate  to  over  3.000  healthy  as  well  as  unhealthy  children  icto 
were  closely  observed  by  him  for  mary  months— has  seen 
nothing  of  infantile  scurvy  resulting  frcm  the  use  cf 
sterilized  milk.  The  facts  collected  frem  the  experience  of 
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other  such  institutions  abroad,  and  from  the  Consultations 
des  Nourissons  in  France,  are  further  testimony  to  the 
a'most  absolute  harmlessness  of  sterilized  milk.  On  ail 
sides  the  general  experience  is  that  extremely  little  scurvy 
results  from  the  use  of  such  milk,  and  the  late  Professor 
Budin,  whose  "Consultations"  are  now  established  all 
over  France,  and  were  first  started  in  1892  with  the  object 
of  advising  and  helping  French  mothers  in  the  healthy 
rearing  of  children,  wrote  to  me  under  date  April  6th,  1906, 
that  as  the  outcome  of  his  wide  experience  he  had  not 
seen  a  single  case  of  infantile  scurvy  resulting  from  the 
use  of  sterilized  milk. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  etiological  relation- 
ship of  the  prolonged  use  of  sterilized  milk  to  scurry  in 
the  infant,  but  the  absence  of  that  unknown  quantity, 
"the  antiscorbutic  principle,"  can  only  at  most  affect 
those  patients  with  a  very  rare  idiosyncrasy.  But  although 
it  is  granted  that  the  use  of  sterilized  and  boiled  milk 
occasionally  harms  a  child  (for  this  is  testified  to  by  those 
whose  findings  are  authoritative  and  beyond  disput  ,  It 
cannot  be  in  the  public  interest  to  discourage  its  use  in 
face  of  the  overwhelmingly  greater  dangers  of  raw  milk. 
If  one  sets  the  danger  of  sterilized  and  boiled  milk 
against  that  of  the  raw  article,  the  former  danger  sinks 
into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  the  latter.  Those  who 
rail  against  the  use  of  sterilized  milk  say,  in  effect,  that 
rather  than  one  child  should  suffer  from  scurvy,  some 
hundreds  may  be  left  to  die  of  zymotic  diarrhoea,  etc. 
There  is,  however,  practica/lit  no  evidence  that  par- 
mill  Aas  caused  infantile  scurry,  and  it  possesses  th? 
additional  advantages  over  sterilized  milk  that  il- 
ls unaltered,  the  physical  changes  brought  about  by 
pasteurization  are  practically  nil,  and  the  digestibility  < 
not.  impaired;  and,  furthermore,  pasteurized  milk  is 
consumed  in  a  fresher  condition  than  sterilized  milk. 

As  to  the  provision  of  municipal  milk  deputs  I  am  not, 
I  must  confess,  enthusiastic.  That  they  are  valua-e 
object  lessons  to  the  community  (including  the  trade)  I 
have  no  doubt,  but  I  believe  that  educationally  and 
sociologically  the  provision  of  infant  Consultations,  as 
Inaugurated  by  the  late  Professor  Budin,  are  to  be  "re- 
ferred. Such  provision  was  made  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  at  the  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensarv, 
London,  and  the  results  appear  to  be  (so  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  statistics)  at  least  as  good  as  those  obtain 
from  the  metropolitan  municipal  milk  depots.  Thronsh 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Sykes,  a  "  Mothers'  and  Babies 
come,  with  similar  aims  to  those  of  the  Infant 
sulfations,  has  recently  been  established  in  St.  Pane ras, 
umdon,  and  is  doing  excellent  work.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  mothers  should  be  left  to  obtain  the  milk 
through  the  ordinary  commercial  channels,  and  that  those 
milk  vendors  should  be  recommended  who  are  willing  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  directors  of 
the  Consultation. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  that  there  is  among  medical  men 
a  general  agreement  with  my  main  contentions,  and  yet 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  we  muddle  along  and  delay 
tne  nay  when  the  full  beneficent  results  of  our  knowledge 
will  be  reaped. 

f  Tfh^  .ure9ident  of    the  Local  Government    Board    las 
d  that  he  proposes  to  make  legislative  proposal  on 
his  own  account  next  year.    At  the  risk  of  being 
pre  sumptuous,  I  would  suggest  that  what  is  wanted  more 
particularly  Is  stringent  legislation,  embracing,  above  all, 
a  scheme  of  efficient  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and  milch- 
cow*;  and,  with  mrerence  to  certain  matters  that  do  not 
tend  themselves  to  effective  legislation,  an  authoi 
pronouncement  by  the  Local  Government  Board.    As  to 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  latter  category, 
remind  him  that  in  other  countries  neither  the  public  nor 
the  trade  is  left  in  doubt  that  what  is  the  correct  thing  to 
do  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  raw  milk,  at  least  in  the  summer 
months, and  pasteurization  and  sterilization  is  encourage. 
Those  responsible  for  the  public  health  In  New  Yoi 
some  other  American  States  have  made  no  secret  oi 
preference  for  pasteurized  milk.    The  consequence  is  that 
cm  t-adehas  responded,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in 
infantile  mortality  is  claimed  as  the  result  of  its  very 
general  use.    In  France  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
on  the  subject,  and  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  advocated  the    use  of    pasteurized,  boiled,  or 
sterilized  milk  as  a   precaution    against   disease.     The 
central  authorities  in  Denmark  aud  Germany  have  also 


given  advice  on  the  subject.  But  ini,  his  country  no  such 
lead  is  given.  If  the  public  were  informed  by  a  Govern- 
ment department  what  it  is  they  ought  to  demand,  the 
trade  (at  present  distracted  by  all  sorts  of  conflicting 
views  and  statements)  would  the  sconer  fall  into  line. 


II.— E,  "W.  Routlf.y,  M.D.Brax.,  D.P.H.Camb., 

Medical  Officer  of  Ilealtn.  Aldershot. 

The  causes  of  infantile  deaths  in  this  country  are  broadly 
classified  under  seven  headings,  which  are  as  follows  in 
order  of  frequency:  (1)  Wasting  diseases,  (2)  diarrhoeal 
diseases,  (5")  iung  diseases — pneumonia,  bronchitis,  etc., 
(4)  meningitis  and  convulsions,  (5)  infectious  diseases — 
measles  and  whooping-cough,  (6)  tuberculous  disease,  and 
(7)  other  causes,  such  as  accidents,  suffocation,  etc., 
which  account  for  a  small  number  yearly. 

All  are  agreed  that  infantile  mortality  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  should  be ;  in  other  words,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  that  take  place  every  year  are 
preventable,  and  ought  to  be  prevented. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  with  definiteness 
those  causes  which  may  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  prevent- 
able. Certainly  most  of  the  deaths  from  diarrhoeal 
diseases  should  be  included  under  this  term,  and  probably 
a  considerable  number  of  those  deaths  which  are  placed 
under  the  heading  of  "  wasting  diseases,"  and  described 
indefinitely  on  death  certificates  as  due  to  marasmus, 
debility,  wasting,  convulsions,  etc.,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  preventable,  if  the  evils  arising  from  poverty,  over- 
crowding, and  unhealthy  surroundings  could  be  removed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  loss  of 
infant  life  occurs  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
generally  from  diarrhoeal  diseases,  and  is  especially 
marked  when  a  continued  high  temperature  is  associated 
with  a  deficient  rainfall. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  mortality  from  such  diseases  that 
I  propose  briefly  to  treat  in  this  paper,  being  convinced 
that,  with  proper  application  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  to 
the  homes  of  the  people,  such  deaths  ought  rarely  to 
occur. 

The  urban  district  of  Aldershot  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  military  and  civil,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation.  The  population  is, 
roughly,  15,000  and  19,000  respectively,  but  owing  to  there 
being  a  greater  number  of  young  married  persons  in  the 
camp  population  as  compared  with  the  town,  the  number 
of  births  in  the  camp  is  nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  town. 
The  actual  class  of  population  is  similar  in  both  cases,  . 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  belonging  mainly  to  the 
working  classes,  from  which  the  great  part  of  the  army 
strength  is  drawn.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  soldiers 
married  "on"  and  "oft"  the  strength  (generally  the  latter" 
live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  usually  in  houses  occupied 
by  more  than  one  family. 

The  town  affords  accommodation  also  to  ex-soldiers 
pensioners,  camp  followers,  camp  labourers,  and  artisans 
in  great  numbers. 

I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  statistics  for  the  pas 
five  years,  and  have  collected  the  number  of  infants 
deaths  due  to  diarrhoeal  diseases  for  each  district  an«i 
each  year  from  1902  to  1906.  They  are  shown  in  th 
following  table : 

Year. 

1902  

1903  

1904  

1905  

1906  


own. 

C.imp 

4       ... 

1 

2 

11       ... 

0 

10        .  . 

1 

30      ... 

13 

62 


17 


I  have  also  collected  the  whole  of  the  deaths  from  t! 
same  diseases  occurring  in  children  under  the  age  , 
5  years  for  the  same  period — 


Year. 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Cnmp. 

1 

4 

2 

2 
14 


making  a  total  of  76  such  deaths  in  the  town,  and  23,lt  A 
less  than  one-third  of  the  number,  in  the  camp. 
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The  births  in  these  two  districts  for  the  five  years  were 
In  the  proportion  of  4  to  3,  namely,  2,800  in  the  town  and 
2,092  in  the  camp. 

The  meteorological  and  telluric  conditions,  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  are  the  same  in  both  districts. 

The  original  source  of  the  milk  supply  (and  this  is 
important)  is  common  to  both  districts,  the  milk  vendors 
in  the  town  supplying  both  districts  in  their  entirety.  I 
may  state,  too,  that  there  can  be  little  question  of  pos- 
sible contamination  at  the  milk  shops,  conducted  as  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  with  care  and  cleanliness  in  the 
distribution,  owing  probably  to  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  area  and  the  consequent  better  surveillance  by  the 
authorities  of  the  trade  conditions. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  whole  district 
comes  in  some  cases  long  distances  by  rail,  and  in  others 
from  farms  in  the  outlying  districts.  So  that  if  one 
believes  that  epidemic  diarrhoea  is  mainly  the  result 
of  infected  milk  (and  everything  points  to  such  a 
conclusion),  and  if  at  the  same  time  one  lays  great 
stress  on  the  probability  of  contamination  at  the 
original  source  of  the  milk— namely,  the  cowsheds 
and  farmyards — one  would  not  unnaturally  expect 
that  the  infantile  mortality  in  two  districts  lying 
side  by  side,  composed  of  a  population  equally  careless 
and  equally  ignorant  in  matters  of  hygiene,  would  present 
j  a  very  close  similarity.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the 
mortality  results  show  a  marked  contrast.  With  almost 
!  the  same  number  of  births,  with  a  history  of  artificial 
feeding  in  the  same  proportion  (namely,  85  per  cent.)  oi 
:  fatal  cases,  with  the  same  class  of  population,  the  number 
I  of  infant  deaths  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  in  1906  was  more 
I  than  twice  as  great  in  the  civilian  as  in  the  military  popu- 
lation. One  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
figures  are  small,  and  that  therefore  too  much  weight 
I  should  not  be  attached  to  one  isolated  year,  but  the 
(previous  years  show,  though  with  smaller  figures  for  each 
district,  the  large  excess  in  one  district  over  another. 
;lThe  year  1906,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  low  rain- 
jfall  during  the  summer  months,  was  a  particularly  bad 
lyear  for  infant  life. 

If  one  takes  the  total  infantile  mortality  in  these 
districts  during  the  last  five  years,  the  sum  shows  that 
the  number  of  infant  deaths  was  almost  four  times  as 
great  in  the  town  as  it  was  amongst  the  military  popu- 
lation;  and  if  one  takes  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea  in 
liphildren  under  5  years  of  age,  the  civilian  total  shows  the 
taame  marked  preponderance. 

j   In  what,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  lies  the  distinction 

■between  the  two  classes  of  population  ?    And  how  does 

•bne  account  for  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  incidence 

)  tad  fatality  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  ?   It  is  well  known  that 

n  the  hot  weather  the  various  bacteria  which  are  respon- 

lible  for  infection  are  under  the  optimum  conditions  for 

apid  growth  and  multiplication,  and    the   question  is 

lonstantly  discussed    as    to    the   actual    source  of  the 

Contaminating  micro-organisms. 

Is  it  at  the  farms  ?  Is  it  during  transit,  or  on  the  milk- 
iellers'  premises  ?  Or  does  it  largely  occur  in  the  home 
fcself  ?  Or,  again,  is  it  a  combination  of  these  factors, 
ny  one  of  which  may,  in  certain  places  or  under  certain 
onditions  in  the  same  place,  be  the  most  powerful  ? 
I  think  I  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  original 
ource  of  the  milk  and  the  intervening  period  between 
he  time  of  milking  and  of  delivery,  the  bad  effects  (if 
ny)  of  either  or  both  must  bear  equally  on  both  districts, 
'he  distinction  must,  therefore,  be  sought  in  the  house- 
old,  and  it  unquestionably  can  be  found  there.  In  the 
lilitary  camps  cleanliness  is  compulsory,  and  is  generally 
onspicuous  in  the  rooms  of  the  married  quarters.  The 
partments  are  comfortable  and  periodically  cleansed; 
vercrowding  is  entirely  absent.  The  soldier  who  is 
larried  "  on  "  the  strength,  being  in  full  pay,  and  having 
srtaln  allowances  for  wife  and  children,  does  not  feel  the 
inch  of  poverty,  and  is  not  thereby  tempted  to  allow  his 
'Daily  to  drift  into  insanitary  conditions,  and,  if  he  were, 
e  would  be  restrained  from  doing  so.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
mceded  that  the  army  sanitation  is  kept  at  as  lofty  a 
vel  as  is  conceivably  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
n  the  other  hand,  the  soldier  who  is  married  "  off  "  the 
length  has  to  support  his  family  on  a  very  small  allow- 
lce  in  the  town  district,  and  frequently  Inhabits  a  single 
om,  or  at  the  most  two  rooms,  and  the  same  may  be 
I'id  in  the  case  of  those  living  on  small  pensions,  of  the 


general  body  of  camp  followers,  many  of  whom  seek  a 
precarious  living  by  casual  labour' in  the  camp,  returning 
at  night  to  their  town  lodgings. 

Inquiries  into  the  fatal  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
town  showed,  in  a  very  large  number  of  Instances,  the 
presence  of  marked  proverty,  accompanied,  as  it  so 
commonly  is  in  urban  districts,  with  insanitary  household 
conditions.  Uncleanliness,  and  the  deliberate  dislike  cf 
open  windows,  favour  the  presence  of  the  common  house- 
fly in  swarms,  and  point  cut  an  easy  source  of  infection  oi 
milk.  This  article  of  food  is  commonly  fetched  j  a 
vessels,  allowed  to  stand  without  cover  for  the  whole  day 
in  close  and  dirty  rooms,  the  air  and  dust  of  which  mu3t 
be  reeking  with  micro-organisms.  The  process  of  milk 
poisoning  ia  thus  self-evident. 

So  far  as  epidemic  diarrhoea  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
the  supposed  evils  of  the  farmyard  are  frequently  much 
exaggerated,  and  the  mors  thorough  supervision,  which  it 
is  hoped  may  be  strengthened  by  new  legislation,  should 
be  exercised  mainly  in  the  direction  of  attention  to  the 
health  or  otherwise  of  the  cows,  for  it  must  now  be 
accepted  as  certain  that  tuberculosis  in  children  is  nearly 
always  contracted  from  the  milk  supply,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  this  direction  that  sanitary  energies  should  be  devoted. 

But  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoeal  diseases 
:ln  infanta  and  young  children,  I  am  very  strongly 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  farm  contamination  cf 
milk  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  causation,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  home,  and  the  home  only,  that  the  milk  is 
infected  with  the  disease-producing  micro-organisms. 

And  the  comparison  which  I  have  attempted,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  to  draw  between  two  sections  of  population, 
which  are  similar  in  all  particulars,  except  in  this  im- 
portant point  of  home  hygiene,  seems  to  me  to  show  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  this  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  health  of  our  young  children. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  in  criticizing  the 
statistics  put  forward  by  Dr.  Eoutley  and  appreciating 
their  value  as  an  experiment  of  great  importance,  thought 
that  he  had  rather  overlooked  one  factor  in  the  superior 
chances  of  the  camp  children,  namely,  the  fact  that  they 
were  provided  with  early  and  gratuitous  medical  treat- 
ment. This,  in  itself,  was  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  a  State  medical  service,  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
>"ewsholme.  The  real  and  crying  need  in  the  case  oi  the 
milk  supply  was  universal  and  efficient  milk  inspection 
from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  consumer.  He  could 
not  agree  in  the  importance  attached  to  pasteurization, 
unless  it  was  associated  with  a  complete  control  of  the 
supply  at  the  dairy  farm,  as  otherwise  the  farmer  would 
rely  upon  the  process  for  cleaning  his  milk,  and  would 
cot  be  at  the  trouble  to  send  it  out  clean.  The  county 
councils  had  shown  themselves  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  administration  of  such  important  measures,  as 
only  one-third  of  them  had  even  appointed  a  medical 
oflieer  of  health.  It  was  necessary  that  the  individual 
upon  whom  this  inspection  devolved  should  be  in  a  posi- 
. dependent  of  those  among  whom  he  had  to  work, 
as  at  present  he  was  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  office 
vrithout  notice  or  compensation  if  he  offended  the  dairy 
farmer,  and,  as  they  said,  "harassed  the  trade,"  that  is,  if 
he  did  hia  duty.  One  of  the  points  also  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  on  dairy  farms  was  the  origin  and  con- 
dition of  the  water  supply,  which  was  often  polluted. 

Dr.  Tidsweix  (Torquay)  recalled  a  visit  to  the  municipal 
dairies  of  Liverpool,  in  which  not  only  were  the  floors 
paved  and  the  walls  tiled,  but  the  cows  were  groomed  at 
least  twice  daily.  He  felt  that  a  daily  veterinary  inspec- 
tion of  milch- cows  was  wanted,  so  that  bovine  diseases  ol 
ail  kinds  might  b9  detected.  Many  infantile  diseases 
besides  infantile  diarrhoea  and  tuberculosis  were  attribu- 
table to  milk,  among  which  he  instanced  mumps,  of  which 
there  had  recently  been  an  outbreak  in  Torquay.  In  hia 
opinion  the  best  thing  for  children  who  could  not  get 
breast  milk  was  the  condensed  milk,  with  which  he  had 
seen  excellent  results.  This  seemed  to  him  more  easy 
oi  accomplishment  than  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  sterilization  or  pasteurization. 

Professor  T.  A.  Staeket  (Montreal)  spoke  of  two  points 
on  vhich  stress  had  been  laid— the  prevalence  of  epidemic 
diarrhoea  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and  the  opinion  that 
the  insanitary  condition  oi  cowsheds  and  oalriea  was  not 
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wholly  answerable  JEor  (lie  exacerbation  of  such  cases.  He 
had  shown  in  Montreal  some  seasons  ago  that  while  it 
was  true  that  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  during 
high  temperatures,  there  were  certain  other  conditions 
requisite,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  ground  and  subsoil  immediately  surrounding  the 
house.  High  temperature  alone  was  not  the  cause  of 
epidemic  diarrhoea  unless  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
facilities  for  bacterial  growth  :  these  facilities  consisted 
largely  in  a  polluted  soil  of  moist  character,  which  in  dry 
weather  became  powdered  and  permitted  a  fine  dust  full 
of  germs  to  be  disseminated  over  any  foodstuffs  in  its 
vicinity.  During  wet  summers,  even  though  accompanied 
by  high  temperatures,  epidemic  diarrhoea  was  very  slight, 
thus  proving  his  contention.  A  striking  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  ground  surrounding 
houses  was  a  powerful  factor  occurred  in  an  insanitary 
area  within  his  experience,  wherein  the  disease  had  been 
particularly  rife  and  which  had  undergone  a  thorough 
cleaning  up  process.  The  houses  and  their  inmates  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  before,  but  the  polluted  soil 
and  surroundings  had  been  removed;  the  result  was  an 
immediate  drop  in  the  return  of  cases,  and  the  area  had 
risen  to  the  level  cf  the  rest  of  the  city  (Montreal). 
The  fact  that  it  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  milk  (not 
that  he  asserted  the  perfection  of  Canadian  dairy  farms) 
was  borne  out  by  his  experience  that  the  milk  supply 
maintained  a  fairly  level  standard  of  quality,  whereas, 
when  the  insanitary  conditions  above  mentioned  were 
prevalent,  they  got  epidemic  diarrhoea  well  marked.  If 
this  were  due  to  milk  causes  it  would  be  annual  and 
widespread  ;  but  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  the  only 
factors  which  corresponded  were  those  he  had  mentioned. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  (Toronto)  admitted  that  much 
remained  to  be  done  for  the  supply  of  milk  in  Ontario, 
but  progress  was  being  made.  It  was  clean  milk,  and  not 
cooked  milk,  which  the  people  wanted  In  her  opinion, 
in  Canada  it  waa  more  the  source  contamination  than  the 
home  contamination  which  they  had  to  fight ;  but,  above 
all,  they  needed  behind  them  an  enlightened  public 
opinion.  In  Canada  they  were  particular  in  summer 
about  refrigeration,  and  milk  was  distributed  in  vessels  ; 
but  she  wished  for  a  vessel,  say,  of  paper,  which  could  be 
thrown  away  after  it  had  b?en  used. 

Dr.  Wynne  (Leigh)  spoke  as  a  member  of  a  local 
authority,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  having  the  in- 
spection of  dairy  farms  carried  out  by  a  separate  and  re- 
sponsible individual.  No  good  would  come  from  inspection 
until  the  inspector  had  a  free  hand. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  M.  Da  vies,  R.A.M  C  ,  desired  to 
express  his  agreement  with  two  of  the  points  raised  by 
Professor  Kenwood.  He  had  said  that  the  conditions 
required  by  an  up-to-date  milk  hid  shown  the  farmer 
what  could  be  done  to  send  out  clean  milk.  In  his  own 
experience  in  India,  and  even  in  such  an  un promising 
place  as  Aden,  he  had  seen  cowsheds  with  animals  and 
milk  vessels  as  clean  and  satisfactory  as  any  one  had  a 
right  to  demand.  Cleanliness  was  not  a  theoretical  or 
visionary  ideal.  It  was  capable  of  being  an  established 
fact  if  one  would  spare  th?  necessary  attention  and  money. 
The  other  point  related  to  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  He 
feared  that,  in  estimating  the  production  of  scurvy  from 
the  use  of  such  milk,  medical  men  had  not  looked  at  the 
question  with  a  due  sense  of  proportion.  Milk  was  the 
entire  food  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  principal  factor  in 
the  diet  of  children  up  to  7  or  8  years  of  age,  or  it  ought 
to  be.  He  failed  to  see  that  the  danger  was  as  great  as 
had  been  stated.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  con  sumption 
of  raw  milk  was  a  great  factor  in  the  production  of 
zymotic  disease.  He  therefore  saw  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  milk  sterilized  or  pasteurized  for  so  long  as  they 
failed  to  pet  a  proper  state  of  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
BOnrce  of  the  supply,  believing  that  the  cases  of  scurvy 
were  so  few  that  they  could  be  overcome  by  watchful 
treatment. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwitit  (London),  after  allusion  to  the 
Inevitable  need  of  feeding  a  certain  proportion  of  children 
on  artificial  food,  and  to  the  extremely  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  milk  supply  either  for  children,  invalids, 
or  ordinary  consumption,  said  he  wished  to  remind 
the  Section  of  what  had  been  done  for  some  years 
in  the  United  States  to  improve  the  purity  of  milk 
imported  into  large  cities;  he  failed  to  see  why  some- 
thing   o!    a    similar    kind    should    not     be   done  here. 


The  recent  action  in  Philadelphia  was  a  concrete  case. 
For  more  than  seven  years  a  Milk  Commission  had  been 
sitting  in  that  city,  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Pediatric  Society  ;  (he  plan  had  worked  very  well,  and  the 
amount  of  milk  delivered  was  increasing.  The  whole 
theory  of  the  plan  was  (o  have  a  commission  of  medical 
men  who  first  established  high  standards  of  excellence 
and  then  threw  their  certificates  open  to  any  reputable 
dairyman  who  would  live  up  to  such  standards.  The  Com- 
mission consisted  of  five  medical  men,  who  examined  milk 
from  any  dairies  desiring  (his  examination  and  then  cer- 
tified to  the  good  quality  of  tbe  milk  which  came  up  to  the 
standards  fixed  by  them.  They  selected  a  bacteriologist,  a 
chemist,  and  a  veterinary  inspector,  whose  fees  were  paid 
by  the  dairyman  at  the  time  of  examination,  regardless 
as  to  whether  the  report  was  favourable  or  unfavourable. 
The  bacteriologist  examined  a  specimen  of  milk  from  the 
dairy,  or  preferably  from  delivery  carts,  at  intervals  of  one 
month  or  less,  without  previous  notice  being  given  to  the 
dairy.  Milk  free  from  pus  and  injurious  germs,  and  having 
less  than  10,000  germs  of  any  kind  per  cubic  centimetre, 
was  considered  up  to  the  standard  of  purify.  The  chemist 
in  a  similar  way  examined  the  milk  for  the  percentages  of 
proteids.  fat,  sugar,  mineral  matter  and  water.  He  also 
tested  its  chemical  reaction  and  specific  gravity  and 
examined  it  for  the  presence  of  foreign  or  other  matters, 
or  of  chemicals  added  as  preservatives.  Neither  milk  nor 
cream  might  be  subjected  to  heat  before  the  examination 
was  made,  nor  at  aDy  time  unless  so  announced  (0 
the  consumer.  It  was  sometimes  found  possible  to 
reduce  this  chemical  examination  from  monthly  to 
quarterly.  The  veterinary  inspector  similarly  inspected 
the  cleanliness  of  the  dairy,  the  care  and  cleanliness 
observed  in  milking,  the  care  of  the  various  utensils 
employed,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  food  used, 
and  all  other  matters  of  a  hygienic  nature  bearing 
upon  the  health  of  the  cows  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
milk,  including  also,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inquiry  into 
the  health  of  the  employees  on  the  farm.  He  also  saw 
that  the  cows  were  free  from  tuberculosis  or  other  disease. 
Any  dairy  found  up  to  the  prescribed  standard  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Commission  which  stated  that  it 
was  only  good  for  a  limited  period,  after  which  another 
examination  must  be  made.  The  milk  thus  certified 
must  be  furjished  to  consumers  in  hermetically  sealed 
glass  bottles,  together  with  a  certificate  slip  stating  that 
the  milk  had  been  satisfactorily  examined  within  the  past 
month.  At  least  four  large  dairies  in  Philadelphia  had 
submitted  to  the  required  tests  and  were  certified.  They 
now  sold  their  milk  at,  6d.  or  7d.  a  quart,  ordinary  milk 
in  that  city  costing  HA.  to  51.  a  quatt.  Certified  pur 
milk  was  thus  rendered  more  expensive  than  ofdinary 
milk,  but  there  were  many  people  who  would  willingly 
pay  a  little  extra  for  better  milk,  as  they  now  did  in 
London  for  the  bottles  called  "nursery  milk."  Airy 
reformation  in  the  milk  supply,  though  at  first  only 
benefiting  the  well-to-do  classes,  would  eventually  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  general  purity  of  all  milk, 
and  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  infantile  mortality 
would  thus  be  diminished. 

Dr.  Coutts  (M.O.H.  Blackpool)  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
no  representatives  cf  dairy  farms  were  present  that  morn- 
ing to  put  forward  their  side  of  the  question,  and  to  sup- 
port Dr.  Ptoutley's  theory  that  home  contamination  was 
worse  than  dairy  contamination.  The  average  dairy 
farmer  declined  to  believe  in  milk-borne  diarrhoea,  and 
more  children  were  said  to  die  of  want  of  milk  than  of 
milk  diseases.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  milk  was 
frequently  dangerous  in  the  condition  in  which  it  left  (he 
farm,  as  bacteriological  and  other  experiments  bad  shown. 
He  was  unable  to  agree  in  the  comparison  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Routley.  as  the  conditions  of  the  two  populations  were 
so  widely  different,  especially  <t3  regarded  access  to  early 
medical  treatment.  He  agreed  that  in  summer  the  use  ol 
raw  milk,  even  if  clean,  was  not  wholesome,  but  their 
were  friendly  germs  as  well  as  hostile  bacilli,  and  he  did 
not  like  the  principle  of  pasteurization.  It  wa9  unfair 
that  under  the  present  law  the  onus  fell  upon  the  occu- 
pier and  not  on  the  owner,  and  he  thought  an  alteration 
In  this  respect  would  be  very  desirable,  as  the  fanner  or 
dairyman  might  be  only  a  yearly  tenant.  He  called 
attention  to  a  statement  of  Dr.  Laffan,  of  Waterford, 
that  the  children  in  Ireland  were  unable  to  procure  milk 
at  all,  as  it  was  all  taken  for  butter  makiDg,  and  to  the 
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need  of  legislation  to  ccrnpel  the  farmer  to  supply  milk  to 
the  cottagers. 

Dr.  Uruby  (Efalifax),  speaking  as  a  district  medical 
officer  and  public  vaccinator,  said  that  unless  something 
were  done  t3  educate  people  how  to  store  milk  when  they 
had  got  it  into  their  houses  it  was  useless  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  inspection  at  the  source. 

Dr.  8.  N.  Rcotx  (.M.O  H.  Plymstock)  had  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  farmers  in  his  scattered  district  to 
listen  to  the  steady  persistent  advice  which  he  had 
always  endeavoured  to  give  them;  the  question  as 
between  landlord  and  truant  had  not  given  him  much 
trouble,  as  he  had  found  the  larger  the  farmer  the  easier 
to  get  structural  alterations,  and  in  many  cases  the  land- 
lords were  no  richer  than  the  tenants.  He  found  that 
there  had  been  some  considerable  decline  in  infantile 
mortality  in  his  district,  though  he  would  not  put  it  down 
wholly  to  an  improved  milk  supply.  It  was  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Devon,  which  had  such  a  reputation  fcr  milk 
and  cieun,  did  not  appoint  a  county  medical  officer,  and 
take  more  steps  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Barclay  (Weymouth),  as  a  predecessor  of 
Dr.  Routley  at  Aldershot,  found  himself  unable  to  assent 
to  the  propositions  laid  down  in  the  paper,  and  could 
not  in  any  way  endorse  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
him. 

Dr.  Nash  (Beccles)  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  infan- 
tile mortality  in  the  East  of  London,  and  gave  his  experi- 
ence of  the  treatment  of  milk  in  the  Walker  Gordon 
laboratories.  He  had  found  this  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
milk  in  his  acquaintance.  It  was  impossible,  in  con- 
sidering this  question,  tD  overlook  the  possible  production 
of  scurvy  and  its  existence  in  children  ;  he  would  there- 
lore  condemn  sterilized  milk,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
habitual  use  of  pasteurized  milk,  but  occasionally  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  condensed  milk. 

Dr.  Drysdale  expressed  his  opinion,  founded  upon  that 
of  Metcbnikoff,  that  all  natural  products  should  be  cooked 
before  use ;  milk  and  water  should  be  boiled  and  raw 
vegetables  cooked,  all  fruit  should  be  made  into  jam. 
What  had  been  said  about  the  inspection  and  treatment 
of  milk  was  very  true,  but  the  Government  of  this  country 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out  a  system  like  that  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Brown  (Ayr),  Dr.  Watts  Parkinson  (Wim- 
borce),  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Bond  (Efclborn)  also  spoke. 

Finally  it  was  proposed  that  the  following  resolution 
should  be  submitted  by  the  Section  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council  of  the  Association : 

It  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  operative  inspection  of 
rural  milk  supplies  that  sr.ch  inspection  should  be  made 
by  officers  not  subject  to  periodical  reappointment. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 


THE  ECONOMICAL  PURIFICATION  OF  SEWAGE 
IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

By  T.  A.  Starkey,  M  B.Lond.,  D.P.H..  etc., 

Professor  of  Hygiene,  MeGill  University,  Montreal  ;  Fellow  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute. 
!  By  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  by- 
1  lais  founded  thereon,  certain  conditions  or  requirements 
\  have  to  be  fulfilled  relating  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  in 
1  rural  districts. 

Curiously  enough,  the  legislation  on  this  matter  is  par- 
ticularly meagre,  and  would  excite  wonder  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  to  deal  with  these  problems  were  it  not 
'  for  the  knowledge  that  the  framers  of  legislation  are 
1  perfectly  aware  that  the  last  word  ba3  by  no  means  been 
said  with  reference  to  the  proper  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  sewage  solution,  and  therefore  they  feel  it  would  be 
premature  to  lay  down  any  hard- and  fast  rules  for  the 
]  guidance  of  those  confronted  with  this  problem. 

What  legal  machinery  we  have,  therefore,  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  sewage  simpiy  lays  down  three  conditions 
to  be  observed: 

1.  Safeguarding  water  supplies  used  'or  drinking  purposes 
'(Sect  17,  Public  Health  Act,  and  Model  By-laws). 
;  2.  In  those  cases  where  public  sewers  do  not  exist  (more 
especially  in  rural  districts)  that  "a  cesspool  or  other 
:  receptacle  ba  provided,  sanctioned  by  the  local  author  it  v " 
'Sect.  23.  Public  Health  Act,  1375). 

I    3.  Avoidance  of  a  nuisance  in  the  disposal  of  sewaeefSeet  91 

para.  2,  Public  Health  Act,  1875).  k  ' 

Although  these  legal  f  rovisions  are  so  short  and  general 


in_th_eir  scope,  still  they  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and 
open  the  doors  of  the  law  to  a  very  considerable  exteriipf 
not  quite  enough,  so  that  the  sanitary  authorities  have 
practically  all  the  power  they  want  to  safeguard  the  public 
health. 

In  ruial  districts,  then,  we  may  classify  the  conditions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  under  three  heads : 

1.  Those  where  the  sewage  from  each  hons9  has  to  be  dis- 
posed cf  within  its  own  boundaries,  that  is,  on  its  own  land. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  few  houses  (containing  about  300  people) 
so  placed  as  to  be  convenient  to  treat  the  sewage  as  a  whole. 

3.  Those  rural  communities  above  the  number  specified  in 
para.  (2). 

This  classification  haa  been  adopted  for  the  reason  that 
Classes  1  and  2  offer  facilities  fcr  the  disposal  of  sewage 
under  conditions  which  are  economical,  not  only  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  but  also  from  that  of  the  utilization 
of  the  nitrogenous  material  contained  in  the  sewage  ilself. 

Class  3  approaches  more  closely  to  the  state  of  affairs 
existing  in  urban  communities,  where,  by  reason  of  the 
volume  of  sewage  derived  from  the  houses,  some  form  of 
mechanical  sewage  disposal  works  must  perforce  be 
employed. 

Still  reserving  individual  consideration  as  applicable  to 
these  different  classes  until  a  later  stage,  let  us  consider 
briefly  what  can  be  done  with  sewage  in  a  general  way, 
always  of  course  keeping  before  us,  for  guidance,  th>- 
question  of  economy.  In  rural  districts  the  disposal  of 
liquid  refuse,  including  excremental  matter,  involves  one 
of  two  systems  of  sewerage : 

1.  That  dealing  with  house  slops  only,  the  faecal  matter  being 
disposed  of  by  the  dry-earth  or  by  the  cesspool  systems. 

2.  That  dealing  with  the  house  slops  and  excrements!  matter 
combined,  but  excludingrain  orstorm  water  unlessparticularly 
desired. 

These  two  systems  of  sewerage  are,  I  think,  quite  the 
rule  in  rural  districts  situated  in  all  climates. 

This  question  of  disposal  of  sewage  has  a  particular 
interest  for  me,  a3  I  hope  it  has  for  jou  also,  fcr  it  is  one 
which  has  confronted  me  many  times  during  my  career, 
under  all  climatic  conditions,  not  enly  incur  own  England 
but  under  the  torrid  heat  of  India,  and  the  extremis  of 
heat  and  cold  which  we  have  in  Canada;  and  I  shall 
therefore  strive  to  so  couch  my  remarks  that  whatever 
points  they  may  contain  worthy  of  consideration,  them 
same  points  may  have  universal  application. 

I  take  it  that  in  disposing  of  sewage  cf  all  kinds — that 
is,  whether  they  be  house  slops  only  or  house  slops  com- 
bined with  excremental  matter,  we  have  cur  choice  of 
either  the  natural  or  attificial  methods;  by  natural  I  mean 
land  treatmeLt  and  by  artificial  those  methods  involving 
the  use  of  sewage  beds,  etc. 

I  am  purposely  leaving  oat  oi  account  those  cases 
where  sewage  can  be  directly  ran  into  the  sea,  or  an 
e3tuary,  without  danger,  for  these,  it  seems  to  me,  need 
no  discussion. 

Now,  whatever  method  of  ultimate  disposal  we  may 
adopt,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  composition  of  the  se>vage  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  You  are  peifectly  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  sewage  from  a  house  or  collection  of  houses  differs 
very  little  in  its  composition  whether  it  contains 
excremental  matter  or  not. 

The  following  figures,  ousted  from  English  works,  give 
you  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  average  composition  of  sewage 
from  hous-es : 


1 

1  House  Slops  and 

F.aia  Water 

only. 

House  Slops,  Rain 
Water,  with  Ex- 
cremental Matter 
in  Addition. 

Total  solids  in  solution  ... 

Parts  per  1C0.0OO. 
82.4 

'Part 

3  per  100,000. 
72.4 

Total  solids  in  suspension 

3S.H 

44.69 

(a)  Mineral        

17.81 

24.18 

(»)  Organic        

213 

20.51 

Organic  carbon      

«  181 

4.696 

,,       nitrog"n 

1976 

2.205 

5.4i5 

6.703 

Total  combined  nitrogen 

6.451 

7.728 

Chlorine        

11.54 

' 

10.66 

6f2 
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Composition  of  Sutton.  Sewage  (Dibdin). 


Average. 

Minimum. 

Suspended  matter 

Parts  per  100,000. 
87.7 

Parts  per  100,000. 
81.5 

Free  ainiuouia        

12  53 

3.8 

Albuui:uo:d  ammonia     

1 :: 

0.37 

Nitrcgeu  as  nitrites        

0.1214 

0.031 

,(        ,,   nitrates       

0  000 

0.000 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  4  hours   ... 

8  47 

2.73 

Chlorine        

. 

9.00 

Of  course,  these  analyses    are  understood  to  be  but 
averages  ;  however,  they  are  sufficiently  near  for  our  pur- 
poses^and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  differences  between  tb 
two  kinds  of  sewage. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  in  most  countries, 
and  more  especially  the  English-speaking  ones,  the 
common  method  of  refuse  disposal,  for  generations  past, 
Is  to  dispose  of  the  faecal  matter  either  by  cesspool  or 
earth  closet,  and  to  allow  the  house  slops  to  run  on  the 
ground  without  much  care. 

The  reasons  are  perfectly  obvious.  These  methods 
involved  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble  In  cleaning 
operations ;  and,  moreover,  what  nowadays  would  be  con- 
sidered an  offensive  nuisance,  appears  to  have  been  quite 
tolerable  to  our  forefathers,  and  they  were  not  haunted 
by  the  thoughts  of  polluting  water  supplies. 

Having  reminded  you  of  the  slight  differences  existing 
between  the  tivo  kinds  of  sewage,  it  is  scarcely  requisite 
for  me  to  add  that  any  process  of  disposal  which  may  be 
recommended  would  of  necessity  deal  with  the  combined 
form  o!  sewage.  I  personally  never  deem  it  advisable  to 
treat  the  excremental  matter  apart  from  the  house  slops, 
unless  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  water  supply  for  a 
water-cloaet,  which  is  fortunately  rare. 

There  are  certain  grave  objections  to  the  use  of  cess- 
pools. Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  common  old- 
fashioned  leaky  cesspool — a  thing  to  be  condemned  in 
any  form — the  best  made  watertight  cement  cesspool 
naturally  Involves  cleansing  at  frequent  intervals ;  this 
may  'be  a  means  of  unnecessarily  exposing  material, 
possibly,  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  so  lead  to  further 
infection. 

In  those  instances  where  open  communication  exists 
between  the  cesspool  and  the  closet  apartment,  infection 
ts  all  the  more  possible,  And,  lastly,  disinfection  is 
rendered  doubly  difficult  where  cesspools  are  in  vegue, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  arising  out  of  the  disposal  of 
infectious  excrementa  in  eases  of  sickness. 

K  ferring  to  those  few  places  where  waterclosets  are 
not  practicabls  owing  to  an  absence  of  water,  I  may  here 
dispose  of  them  at  once  by  saying  that  in  my  experience 
there  is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  a  well-ordered  earth 
closet. 

Cesspools  and  privy  pits  are,  it  is  true,  more  con- 
venient as  regards  cleaning  operations,  but  are  by  no 
lie  iu  respect  of  the  difficulty  ol  disinfection, 
!  h  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  these  cesspools  and 
privy  pits  are  very  common  indeed,  and  I  assure  you  they 
have  been  the  means,  in  several  instances  of  bad  typhoid 
epidemics  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal,  of  spreading  the 
infection  galore, 

Earth  closets,  on  the  other  hand,  can  more  easily  be 
kept  clean  and  disinfected,  especially  when  they  have 
1  d  infectious  matter,  owing  to  their  small  capacity, 
which  prevents  a  large  accumulation  of  faecal  matter  at 
any  one  time  :  and  fin<UIy,  with  earth  closets  there  is  not 
Che  Batne  liability  to  Bttbsoil  infection  as  with  cesspools 
and  privy  pi  a,  which  subsoil  infection  may  be  the  direct 
means  Of  polluting  well  waters^ 

We  have  thus,  up  to  this  point,  got  matters  narrowed 
down  as  to  the  ki  id  of  sewage  with  which  in  general  we 
shall  have  to  deal,  namely,  house  slops,  plus  the  contents 
of  waterclosets, with  or  without  rain  water;  drainage  from 
stables  and  outbuilding*  generally  included. 

Road  washings  must  be  dealt  with  separately.    We  have 
also  au  idea  froin  the  tables  already  presented  as  to  what 
the  composition  of  such  a  sewage  would  be,  but  I  may 
add  another  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind :  In  those  In: 
where  rain  water,  say  from  roofs  and  yards,  is  admitted  to 
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the  general  house  sewage,  at  such  times  the  sewage  will 
be  much  more  dilute,  and  therefore  in  a  broad  way  more 
amenable  to  treatment. 

Coming  now  to  the  more  immediate  question  of  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  sewage — that  is,  its  purification — 
we  are  bound  to  turn  out  an  effluent  which  shall  be 
chemically  stable  and  bacteriologically  sound,  or  as  near 
to  the  latter  as  we  can  make  it.  The  liquefaction  of 
nearly  all  of  the  solid  matter  in  suspension  in  sewage  is 
another  obligation  recognized  by  all,  to  obviate  that 
bugbear — si  udge. 

A  short  while  ago  Professor  Bostock  Hill  summed  up 
the  problem  of  sewage  disposal  very  tersely  in  these 
words : 

Some  form  of  resolution  in  a  tank,  followed  by  oxidation  in 
a  filter  bed,  is  the  method  which  has  most  claims  for  adoption 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  most  sanitarians  will  agree  with  this  dictum. 

This,  however,  applies  chierly  to  the  chemical  side  of 
the  problem,  but  as  regards  treatment  of  contact  beds, 
etc.,  the  bacteriological  purification  is  small.  When  we 
come  to  land  treatment  we  can  happily  claim  a  distinct 
and  marked  bacteriological  purification,  the  perfection  of 
which  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  details  of  carry- 
ing out  the  operation.  The  application  of  land  treatment 
is,  to  my  mind,  quite  feasible  in  all  rural  districts  where 
the  volume  of  sewage  varies  between  that  coming  from 
one  house  and  the  amount  derived  from  a  small  com- 
munity of  about  300  souls  or  more. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  and  convey  much  more 
accurate  information,  if  I  put  it  in  terms  of  gallons  of 
sewage. 

The  largest  amount  of  sewage  which  I  have  disposed  of 
by  land  treatment  (presently  to  be  described)  is  about 
5,000  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  do  not  offer 
this  as  a  limit  by  any  means. 

Another  point  for  your  notice  is  this :  The  amount  of 
sewage  per  capita  in  a  rural  community  is  always  less  than 
that  per  head  in  a  town.  Of  course  this  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  street  washings,  and  the  amount  of  water  used 
for  municipal  and  trade  purposes,  all  of  which  goes  to 
swell  the  volume  of  sewage  from  a  town  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

From  my  own  observations  I  find  that  ten  to  fifteen 
gallons  per  head  per  day  is  a  very  liberal  allowance,  even 
in  Canada,  where  water  is  nearly  always  utilized  in  a 
"  lnxus  consumption  ;:  fashion. 

The  different  forms  of  land  treatment  in  practice  at  the 
present  day  are  the  broad  irrigation  and  the  intermittent 
downward  filtration. 

The  broad  irrigation  plan  has  not  met  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  favour,  although  in  a  temperate  climate  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  In  climates,  however, 
where  you  get  marked  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  it  does 
not  work  well.  A  high  temperature  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  unusual  bacterial  activity  which  is  productive  of 
noxious  odours,  whereas  with  a  very  cold  temperature  the 
trouble  of  freezing  is  ever  present. 

Even  in  temperate  latitudes  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
is  requisite  in  the  management  of  the  sewage  farm,  for 
all  broad  irrigation  works  are  essentially  sewage  farms. 

Apart  from  the  drawbacks  above  mentioned,  broad  irri- 
gation is  undoubtedly  economical  where  suitable  land  is 
easily  procurable.  The  effluent  produced  is  very  good 
indeed  both  chemically  and  bacteriologically. 

Turning  to  the  intermittent  downward  filtration  method, 
the  plan  usually  adopted  is  one  in  which  an  area  of  suit- 
able land  is  specially  prepared  and  nnderdrained,  in  order 
ttrat  a  larger  quantity  of  sewage  can  be  applied  to  a  given 
area  as  compared  with  the  former  plan  of  broad  irrigation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sewage  is  applied  is  commonly 
one  of  carriers,  which  arc  open  sluices  or  channels, 
occasionally  by  means  of  small  perforated  tile  drain 

With  a  very  dilute  sewage— that  is,  one  containing  v<  ry 
little  solid  matter— the  results  obtained  are  fairly 
factory,  but  with  a  heavier  sewage  they  arc  not  so  good; 
either  a  blockage  of  the  filtering  material  takes  place  or  a 
much  less  dose  of  sewage  mnst  be  applied,  which  means 
additional  land  for  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  intermittent  downward  filtration 
gives  excellent  results  with  an  effluent  from  some  of  the 
artificial  processes — for  example,  septic  tank  or  the 
Chemical  precipitation  tank*  At  this  stage  it  may  be 
asked,  Why  introduce  the  land  treatment  following  that 
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of  the  complete  septic-tank  process  (Cameron's)  or  the 
chemical  precipitation  that  is,  with  their  contact 
beds,  etc.  ? 

The  reason  which  I  advance  is  this :  Although  either  of 
the  artificial  methods  above  referred  to  will  give  you  a 
very  good  effluent  chemically,  nevertheless,  from  the 
bacteriological  side,  it  Is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  you 
all  know.  Now,  where  a  suitable  soil  Is  used  in  the  land 
treatment — that  is,  a  soil  which  is  porous  end  still  finely 
particulate — you  will  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of 
bacteriological  purification,  in  addition  to  the  chemical,  by 
means  of  the  filtering  action  of  the  fine  soil.  Surely  this 
ig  a  point  worth  striving  for.  I  now  come  to  the  method 
of  sewage  disposal  which  I  recommend  for  rural  districts, 
and  which  I  have  put  into  practice  many  times  with  great 
success. 

It  is  a  combination  of  a  simple  septic  tank,  with  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  worked  on  the  subsoil  irriga- 
tion plan.  I  construct  a  concrete  or  cement-lined  brick 
tank,  covered  in,  capable  of  holding  the  sewage  flowing 
during  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The 
sewage,  after  passing  through  this  tank,  is  then  sent  off  in 
given  quantities  at  stated  intervals  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic flushing  arrangement,  something  after  the  pattern 
of  a  Roger  Field  flush  tank,  into  a  series  of  agricultural 
tile  drains,  laid  almost  on  the  level,  and  not  deeper  than 
&  in.  or  so  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  few 
details  may  here  be  permitted. 

The  septic  tank  is  made  accessible,  of  course,  and,  in 
•the  larger  forms,  special  cleaning  arrangements  are 
•attached ;  in  all  other  respects  it  is  a  plain,  simple,  covered 
iank.  It  is  in  this  chamber  that  the  liquefaction  of  the 
solid  particles  takes  place,  and  the  effluent  from  it  is 
always  particularly  clear,  containing  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  suspended  matter  in  a  very  fine  state  ol  division 
indeed. 

If  the  sewage  scheme  takes  in  a  fair  amount  of 
rain  water  which  prevents  a  sojourn  in  the  septic  tank 
for  a  period  of  twenty- four  or  thirty-six  hours,  it  does  not 
matter  in  the  least ;  for,  as  Dr.  Rideal  has  pointed  out  in 
his  book  dealing  with  the  effluent  from  the  Cameron 
Septic  Tank,  the  liquid  coming  from  the  tank  after  a 
rain  storm  will  contain  lees  material  in  a  given  volume, 
both  in  suspension  and  in  solution,  than  the  effluent 
during  dry  weather. 

A  moment's  consideration  shows  that  this  must  be  so ; 
after  rain  a  large  addition  of  pure  water  will  cau3e  dilu- 
tion of  the  ordinary  sewage,  and  although  the  dilute 
sewage  under  these  conditions  cannot  remain  in  the  tank 
.as  long  as  it  would  under  dry  weather  conditions,  and 
therefore  have  time  to  liquefy  the  solid  matters,  still  the 
tank  is  always  so  large  that  the  rate  of  flow  through  is  so 
slow  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sedimentation  of  the 
solid  particles,  whieh  can  undergo  liquefaction  at  their 
own  leisure,  so  to  speak,  at  some  future  date  after  the 
Tain  storm  has  all  passed  over.  I  find  that  the  effluent 
from  this  septic  tank  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  next 
•stage  of  oxidation  which  is  carried  out  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  soil. 

From  the  septic  tank  the  effluent  Is  conducted  to  the 
flush  chamber,  wherein  provision  is  made  for  the  thorough 
aeration  of  the  liquid  before  it  is  discharged  along  the  tile 
drain.  As  to  the  laying  of  these  tile  drains,  they  are 
common  agricultural  tile,  2  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  works,  laid  nearly  level,  with  the 
joints  left  open  about  i  in.  I  have  them  to  branch  off  a 
main  carrier  at  intervals  of  from  6  ft.  to  15  ft.,  according 
to  what  use  is  being  made  of  the  land. 

Underdraining  may  or  may  not  i>e  required,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  also  as  to  the  trend  of 
the  underground  water;  you  may  wish  to  prevent  it 
soaking  in  a  particular  direction. 

However,  the  underdrains  are  usually  placed  at  a  depth 
of  from  3  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  The  amount  of  land  required  is 
governed  by  the  length  of  distributing  pipeB  necessary; 
in  fact,  I  always  like  to  express  it  in  these  terms,  for  I 
first  of  all  see  how  much  piping  is  required,  and  then 
ascertain  where  I  can  run  it  most  conveniently  in  the 
ground  whieh  I  have  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  old-fashioned  formula  of  "  so  much  "  land  for  the 
sewage  derived  from  "so  many "  people  is  absolutelv 
useless  for  practical  guidance.  I  ascertain  the  total 
amount  of  sewage  during  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
and  divide  this  into  eight  or  twelve  charges  or  flushes. 


The  length  of  agricultural  drain  pipe  necessary  is  that 
whiok  will  accommodate .  the  amount  of  one  of  these 
flushes  when  each  drain  pipe  is  supposed  to  be  full.  In 
this  way  the  ground  receives  a  dose  of  well-alrated  tank 
effluent  at  three-hourly  intervals. 

The  kind  of  land  suitable  is  grass  land,  orchard,  or 
garden,  the  last  two  requiring  a  little  care  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pipes  so  that  their  alignment  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  vegetation:  The  cultivator  of  such 
lands  also  knows  where  the  pipes  are  laid,  and  takes  care 
accordingly. 

This  simple  system  is  suitable  to  all  climates;  the 
whole  being  underground,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
have  no  effect  upon  it.  I  have  Installed  many  such  plants 
during  the  past  few  years,  in  India,  England,  and  Canada  ; 
thus,  I  think,  giving  it  a  very  fair  test  so  far  as  climate 
goes.  I  have  had  the  advantage  also  of  comparing  its 
performance  with  that  of  other  systems  suitable  to  the 
disposal  of  sewage  in  rural  districts. 

The  ultimate  results,  too,  are  exceedingly  good,  for  not 
only  is  the  final  effluent  good  on  chemical  analysis,  but  a 
very  high  standard  of  bacteriological  purification  is  also 
attainable. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Scott  Tew  (West  Kent)  remarked  that  his  experience 
of  similar  conditions  to  those  described  by  Professor 
Starkey  had  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  If  rain  water 
was  to  be  admitted  to  the  septic  tank  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  detritus  tank  was  an  absolute  necessity. 

Professor  Kenwood  (London)  considered  that  fn  fixing 
his  tank  capacity  at  a  thirty-six  hours'  load  Professor 
Starkey  was  attempting  too  mueh,  as  there  would  be  a 
great  danger  of  the  sewage  becoming  over-septicized  and 
then  a  deposit  of  colloid  matter  would  take  place  which 
would  be  very  difficult  to  remove. 

Dr.  Scott  (Plymstock)  found  that  in  his  district  the 
whole  question  resolved  itself  Into  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing sufficient  land  per  house  on  which  to  "treat  the 
sewage.  The  separation  of  house  slops  from  faecal  matter 
was  of  no  importance  at  all,  although  it  was  difficult  to 
persuade  people  that  the  former  could  readily  become  as 
offensive  as  the  latter.  No  doubt  if  every  house 
possessed  suffiaient  land  for  the  treatment  of  its  own 
sewage  the  problem  would  be  much  simplified,  and  he 
thought  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  should  be 
allowed  by  statute.  At  present  it  was  difficult  for  rural 
district  councils  to  obtain  land,  and  further  compulsory 
powers  were  required. 


THE   PREVENTION   OP   POST-MORTEM 
PUTREFACTION. 

By  J.  C.  McWalter,  M.A.B.U.I.,  M.D.Brux., 
Examiner  in  Pharmacology,  Apothecaries'  Kail.  Ireland. 
There  is  one  distinct  department  in  which  sanitary 
science  is  now  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  ever  it  was,  and 
that  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead.  Not  merely  are  our 
methods  as  bad  as  those  of  our  ancestors — they  are 
dangerously  worse.  When  the  population  increases  to  an 
enormous  extent  every  year,  and  when  the  cities  become 
more  and  more  congested,  the  danger  to  the  living  of 
having  hundreds  of  thousands  of  putrefying  corpses  a 
few  feet  under  the  ground,  and  a  few  yards  from  where 
people  are  trying  to  earn  a  living,  becomes  more  and 
more  pressing. 

Our  ordinary  method  of  coffin  burial  is  not  merely  bad, 
but  is  the  worst  conceivable.  It  would  be  simply  im- 
possible to  invent  any  means— invested  with  an  apparent 
reverence — which  could  render  the  grave  more  revolting 
or  the  remains  more  offensive  to  every  instinct  of  human 
nature.  This  is,  happily,  hidden  from  the  majority  of 
people,  and  only  occasionally  thrust  on  those  whose  awful 
duty  it  is  to  perform  a  post-mortem  examination  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  deceased  for  some  time. 

In  a  somewhat  recent  instance  Sir  Thomas  Stevenson 
was  directed  by  the  Home  Office  to  examine  the  remains, 
which  had  been  in  the  grave  for  two  years,  and  he  has  left 
us  a  lurid  description  of  the  overwhelming  stench  and 
still  active  putrefaction  which  remained  after  that  time. 
As  in  London  alone  some  90,000  persons  die  per  annum, 
we  may  assume  decomposition  goes  on  for  three  years,  mid 
that  at  least  270, 0C0  putrefying  corpses  are  'tainting- the 
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water  supply,  which  must,  in  spite  of  all  care,  be  derived 
from  the  adjacent  soil. 

Not  on  the  high  ground  of  public  health  alone  must  we 
consider  this  question,  but  as  not  one  of  us  would 
willingly  see  a  person  dear  to  us  reduced  to  that  horrible 
state  of  stagnant  fetor  which  is  their  inevitable  fate  under 
the  conditions  we  impose  on  them,  it  becomes  a  sacred 
duty  to  reform  our  present  methods. 

The  practice  of  cremation  at  once  suggests  itself,  but  I 
do  not  propose  to  deal  with  it,  partly  because  it  has  so 
often  been  treated  by  abler  hands  and  partly  because  I  wish 
to  meet  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  cremation 
on  account  of  religious  or  other  prejudices. 

Methods  of  embalming  the  dead  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly common,  and  already  there  are  several  firms  who 
make  a  speciality  of  it,  and  who  charge  comparatively 
moderate  fees  for  the  process.  .For  those  who  can  afford  it 
it  appears  to  oiler  a  more  decent  and  reverential  means  of 
treating  the  dead  than  our  present  customs,  but  it  must 
remain  largely  a  luxury  of  the  rich  on  account  of  the 
cost. 

The  method  which  I  suggest  for  the  prevention  of  pott- 
mortem  putrefaction  in  human  bodies  is  simply  that  of  the 
injection  with  formalin,  practically  the  method  of  the 
dissecting  room.  It  is  cleanly,  cheap,  and  effective,  and 
may  be  introduced  merely  by  syringing  into  the  aoita  by 
the  ordinary  icjectional  method.  Sufficient  proficiency 
to  do  this  neatly  can  be  acquired  by  a  little  practice,  and 
there  need  be  none  of  that  mutilation  which  is  so  abhorrent 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  advantages  of  formalin 
over  any  of  the  disinfectants  or  antiseptics  hitherto  used 
for  preserving  anatomical  preparations.  It  has  been 
abundantly  tested  in  every  medical  school  in  the  world. 
It  hardens  the  tissues,  preserves  their  natural  conforma- 
tion, and  does  not  introduce  poison  into  the  system. 
Hence  the  drawback  of  U3ing  such  substances  as  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  caibolic  acid,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  examination  of  the  body  in  case  of  suspected 
poisoning,  is  overcome. 

It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that  it  is  much  better  not  to 
attempt  to  use  a  preservative  of  any  kind;  that  the  object 
of  earth  burial  should  be  to  reduce  the  body  to  its  primary 
elements  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  aDy  effort  to  delay 
that  consummation  should  be  considered  objectionable. 
Such  an  objection  might  well  prevail  if  it  were  the  custom 
to  place  bodies  uncoffined  into  the  earth  and  allow  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nature  to  operate,  or  if  they  were 
merely  interred  in  a  perishable  coffin.  But  what  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  present  custom,  whereby  the  remains 
are  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  coffin  which  will  not  perish 
for  many  years,  whilst  a  sufficiency  of  air  is  enclosed  in 
the  coffin  to  promote  the  growth  of  saprophytic  organisms, 
and  the  oxidizing  agency  of  the  earth  is  prevented  from 
operating  for  a  considerable  time.  Whilst  these  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  whilst  the  considerable  amount  of 
prejudice  against  cremation  persists,  the  problem  remains 
to  convert  the  cadaver,  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson  said,  into 
ammonia,  ashes,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  rOle  of  formalin 
is  merely  to  ensure  that  this  may  be  done  without  the 
production  of  offensive  by-products  harmful  to  the 
public  health  by  poisoning  the  water  supply,  and  the 
purport  of  this  paper  is  merely  to  stimulate  a  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  there  is  any  better  means  of  doing 
this. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

CASE  OF  ANGIONKUROTIC  OEDEMA. 
Miss  X.,  aged  32,  had  been  under  my  treatment  for  about 
three  weeks  suffering  from  colic  and  pain  over  the  area  of 
the  appendix  ;  no  swelling  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  no 
high  temperature  or  other  symptoms  of  appendicitis  could 
be  found.  After  a  week's  rest  in  bed,  with  milk  diet, 
castor  oil,  and  bismuth  mixture  with  tinct.  opil  mv,  all 
symptoms  subsided,  and  on  August  31st  I  told  her  she 
might  live  her  usual  country  life,  gardening,  walking,  etc. 
On  the  same  afternoon  she  went  for  a  two-mile  walk,  and 
felt  very  tired,  and  the  pain  came  on  again.  She  went  to 
bed  earry  and  slept  well  until  3  a.m.  September  1st,  when 


she  woke  up  feeling  her  lips  very  swollen,  and  sent  for  rae- 
(3i  miles).  On  arrival  at  4,30  a.m.  I  found  her  in  a  very 
nervous  hysterical  condition,  with  well-marked  oedema  of 
both  lips  and  both  eyes.  She  said  she  had  also  had  e, 
"  tight  feeling  and  choking  sensation  "  in  the  throat,  and 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  be  suffocated;  bnt  this  was 
getting  better  when  I  saw  her,  and  I  could  see  no  oedema 
of  the  larynx  and  nothing  but  congested  fauces.  The 
pulae  was  140,  slowing  down  to  80  in  twenty  minutes ;  no 
murmur  was  to  be  heard,  but  only  an  accentuated  second 
sound;  the  urine,  specific  gravity  1015,  was  very  acid,  but 
contained  no  albumen  or  sugar,  and  there  was  no  deposit. 
I  give  her  a  mixture  containing  liq.  strych.  miv  and  sp  . 
aetheris  co.  5  as  every  four  hours — four  doses.  At  noon 
the  same  day  the  oedema  was  diminishing,  and  at  11  a.m. 
on  September  2nd  oedema  had  practically  vanished,  and 
there  was  no  colic. 

Her  father  and  mother  are  both  dead ;  she  had  only 
one  brother,  who  Is  alive  and  healthy,  and  there  is  no 
hereditary  history  of  the  disease  to  be  obtained.  She 
states  that  she  had  it  once  before,  two  years  ago,  and  put 
this  former  attack  down  to  fatigue  through  overwork  as  a 
hospital  nurse. 

Is  this  purely  a  vasomotor  change  owing  to  suddenly 
increased  permeability  of  the  serum  through  the  capil- 
laries (and,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  change  ?),  or  is 
there  a  possibility  of  its  being  a  result  of  cardiac  weak- 
ness brought  on  by  fatigue  ?  And  what  connexion  (il 
any)  has  it  with  the  preceding  attack  of  colic  ? 

Chillington,  S.  Devon.  L.  H.  D.  Hale, 


DIAGNOSIS  OE  GAS  IN  THE  PERITONEAL 
CAVITY. 
On  July  12th,  1907, 1  was  called  at  2  a.m.  to  a  girl,  whose 
general  symptoms  were  compatible  with  either  an  acute 
attack  of  appendicitis,  with  the  appendix  lying  alongside  the 
ascending  colon,  or  a  perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
duodenum. 

The  area  of  liver  dullness  was  not  diminished,  but  on 
lajing  the  bottom  of  a  match-box  over  the  stomach, 
scraping  it  lightly  with  the  finger  nail,  and  auscultating 
all  over  the  abdomen  I  heard  the  conducted  sound  every- 
where almost  as  plainly  ai  in  the  stomach  area.  I  sent 
her  to  Liverpool  by  the  first  train,  and  she  was  success- 
fully operated  on  by  Mr.  Rushtou  Parker  ten  hours  after 
the  first  symptoms.  Mr.  Parker,  who  has  kindly  given 
me  permission  to  publish  his  letter,  described  the  ulcer  as 
"near  the  cardiac  end  in  front,  there  was  no  extravasation 
of  contents,  the  hole  quite  minute,  and  covered  with 
lymph  alone." 

But  for  this  method  ol  determining  the  presence  of  free 
gas  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  I  should  have  been  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  valuable  time  might  have 
been  lost. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Stacey  Wilson's  paper  on  alterations 
in  the  level  of  the  diaphrag-n,1  advising  this  method  of 
measuring  the  size  of  a  dilated  stomach,  for  a  sign  of  fret- 
gas,  which  I  have  not  seen  described,  and  which  was,  to 
my  mind,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the 
accident. 
Llandudno.  Edwakd  Gooddy,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 


NOTE  ON  THE  RATE  OF  FORMATION  OF  VESICAL 

CALCULI. 
Prostatectomy  was  performed  upon  an  elderly  man  on 
January  29th,  1907.  The  bladder  contained  no  calculus. 
During  the  middle  week  in  February  the  bladder  was 
examined  through  the  suprapubic  wound  and  was  cniite 
clear. 

He  was  readmitted  into  Christchurch  Hospital  com- 
plaining of  leakage  of  urine  through  the  wound  in  July, 
1907.  The  bladder  was  reopened  by  my  colleague,  Dr. 
Acland,  and  two  phosphatic  calculi  were  removed.  The 
calculi  were  of  the  size  of  monkey  nuts,  and  weighed 
20  and  28  grains  respectively.  Almost  exactly  five  months 
had  elapsed  between  the  digital  examination  of  thu 
bladder  and  the  removal  of  the  calculi. 

Clennell  Fenwick,  M.B.Lond.,  F.R.C.S  Edln., 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  Cliristi'liurch  Hospital,  Now  Zealand. 
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OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM. 
Whether  regarded  as  a  book  of  reference  on  an  important 
ophthalmic  disease,  or  as  a  volume  of  high  practical 
utility,  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson's  essay  on  Ophthalmia 
Xeonatorum,1  for  which  he  received  the  Middlemore  Prize 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
this  year,  must  be  regarded  as  excellent.  The  amount  of 
Information  which  Mr.  Sydney  StephenEon  has  placed 
before  the  ophthalmic  world  in  this  interesting  mono- 
graph is  very  great,  and  the  whole  work  is  a  creditable 
addition  to  British  ophthalmological  literature.  The 
sections  on  etiology  and  prevention  are  particularly  good. 
In  the  former  the  author  begins  with  an  historical  sketch 
showing  that  the  recognition  of  the  connexion  between 
the  maternal  condition  and  that  of  the  infant  dates  back 
so  far  as  1750.  Then  follows  a  full  discussion  as  to  the 
percentage  of  cases  in  which  the  gonococcos  has  been 
proved  to  be  the  determining  cause.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  figures  vary  considerably,  but  the  average 
works  out  at  about  67  per  cent.  The  author's  own  figures 
give  a  percentage  of  about  66,  A  word  of  caution,  how- 
ever, Is  necessary  in  drawing  conclusions  from  such 
tables,  namely,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  to 
thirty  years  that  accurate  diagncsis  by  biological  methods 
has  been  possible.  As  a  matterof  fact  the  gonococcus  was  not 
discovered  by  Neisser  till  1879,  and  therefore  all  statistics 
obtained  before  that  date  are,  perhaps,  not  very  reliable. 
In  some  clinics  even  now  conjunctival  bacteriology 
does  not  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  example, 
what  methods  of  diagnosis  were  employed  in  the  tables 
given  on  page  20.  Mr.  Stephenson  fully  discusses  those 
forms  of  conjunctival  disease  in  which  the  parasite  is  not 
the  gonococcus  but  some  other  micro  organism,  and  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  inflammation  due  to  the  specific  organism. 
The  subject  of  ante-partum  ophthalmia  is  one  of  great 
interest.  Mr.  Stephenson  is  able  to  include  in  this 
volume  no  fewer  than  19  cases  which  he  has  personally 
observed.  In  more  than  one-half  of  them  the  gonococcus 
was  found.  The  chapter  on  prevention  is  also  excellent, 
it  is  full  of  valuable  statistics,  and  the  various  methods 
of  preventive  treatment  are  adequately  discussed.  All 
ophthalmologists  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Stephenson  as  to 
the  value  of  such  prepaiations  as  a  1  per  cent,  silver 
nitrate  and  1  to  4,000  corrosive  sublimate.  Such  solutions 
probably  have  not  any  definite  bactericidal  action,  and  it 
is  within  our  knowledge  that  some  practitioners  who 
irrigate  the  conjunctival  sacs  of  newly-born  children  with 
nothing  but  sterilized  water  never  see  the  disease  at  all. 
With  all  possible  respect  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  authority, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  pity  that  his  book  may  tend 
to  induce  practitioners  to  place  reliance  on  the  remedy 
which  the  lotion  contains,  whereas  the  important  point  i3 
the  manner  in  whicli  the  lotion  is  applied.  We  entirely 
agree  that  solutions  of  argyrol  are  much  better  than  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  practically  inert,  and  therefore  do  not  injure 
the  protecting  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  this  is  a  view  which  at  present  does  not 
meet  with  much  acceptance,  except  with  those  who  have 
carefully  experimented  on  the  bactericidal  properties  of 
the  newer  remedies,  but  just  as  a  modern  surgeon  washes 
out  a  septic  abdomen  with  sterilized  water  or  sterilized 
normal  saline,  so  do  we  wash  out  a  septic  conjunctival  sac. 
Mr.  Stephenson's  book  is  one  of  great  and  painstaking 
research.  He  has  amassed  a  great  amount  of  information, 
which  is  orderly  and  well  arranged.  Of  greater  value  still, 
it  gives  to  the  reader  the  benefit  of  his  own  experiences 
and  observations,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 
A    new    and    enlarged    edition    of    Mr.   W.  J.   Dibdin's 
pamphlet    on    Recent    Improvements   in    Methods  for    the 
Biological  Treatment  of  Sewage*  has  just  been  published. 
The  first  edition,  which  was  issued  in  19C4,  was  reviewed 

1  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  By  Sydney  9tephenson,  M.B.,  CM. 
London :  G.  Pulman  and  Sons,  Ltd.    1907.    ( Roy.  8ro,  pp.  25S.) 

2  Recent  Improvements  (n  Methods  for  the  Bioloaical  Treatment  0}  Sewage. 
By  W.  J.  l>iodin.  F.I.C..  F.C.3.  Second  edition.  London  :  Sanitary 
Publishing  Co.    1907.    (Deniy  8to,  pp.  68.    13.) 


in  the  Journal  of  October  29th  of  that  year.  Mr.  Dibdin 
states  in  the  preface  to  this  edition  that  the  intention  is 
to  give  an  account  of  modern  methods  of  purifying  sewage 
and  of  improvements  effected  by  the  author,  and  to  show 
how  the  sludge  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  This  pamphlet 
in  fact,  like  the  former,  is  chiefly  interesting  in  that  it  seta 
out  the  author's  patented  method  of  constructing  contact 
beds  by  means  of  slates  or  similar  material,  and  gives  the 
results  of  the  working  of  beds  constructed  at  Devizes  and 
other  places.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  that 
"the  elate  bed  treatment  is  not  only  effective  but  superior 
to  any  ether  known  method  for  dealing  with  the  sludge 
problem "  is  certainly  not  one  that  will  be  generally 
accepted,  and  may  be  set  down  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
patentee  who  believes  strongly  in  the  efficacy  of  his  method. 
The  evidence  he  adduces,  although  quite  inadequate  to 
bear  out  any  such  assertion,  does  seem  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  careful  consideration  of  his  method  in  suitable 
cases — where,  for  example,  the  materials  he  advocates 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  There  are  additions  to  the 
former  pamphlet,  besides  the  pages  giving  results  of 
farther  experience  of  the  slate  beds,  dealing  with  the 
decomposition  of  cellulose,  the  nature  and  amount  of 
suspended  matter  in  sewage  effluents,  the  dangers  of 
sludge  heaps,  and  the  presence  of  Bacillus  coli  communis 
in  potable  water;  but  these  subjects,  except  the  last,  are 
only  briefly  touched  upon.  Illustrations  and  tables  of 
analyses  are  also  given,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
analyses  are  not  very  convincing,  because  the  samples  of 
untreated  and  treated  sewages  obviously  do  not  always 
correspond.  The  pamphlet  is,  however,  one  which  must 
be  read  by  every  one  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  various  biological  methods  of  sewage  treatment. 

The  scamping  of  drainage  and  other  sanitary  work  has 
often  been  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
hidden  away  either  in  covered  trenches  or  behind  plas- 
tered walls,  or  in  inaccessible  parts  of  a  house.  It  is 
certain  that  the  ordinary  British  workman  is  less  careful 
about  this  particular  class  of  work  than  he  is  with  that 
which  cannot  be  so  easily  concealed.  Accurate  inspection 
of  the  completed  work  is  thus  doubly  necessary,  and 
Mr.  Jknson  has  very  carefully  explained  the  principles 
that  should  be  followed  by  the  person  to  whom  this 
inspection  is  entrusted.3  He  gives  in  some  detail,  assisted 
by  numerous  drawings,  the  methods  that  should  be 
employed  in  testing  drains,  and  he  describes  with  accuracy 
those  forms  of  drain  traps  which  may  be  used  with  safety, 
and  distinguishes  those  which  should  be  avoided.  The 
information  given  is  accurate,  and  may  safely  be  followed 
by  those  engaged  in  sanitary  work. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Cash's  translation  of  Heiss's  descrip- 
tion of  the  public  abattoirs  in  Germany  has  been  dis- 
tinctly enhanced  by  the  account  which  he  has  himself 
written  of  the  slaughterhouse  system  in  this  country.' 
Although  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  English 
towns  in  which  public  slaughterhouses  are  being  pro- 
vided, there  are  very  few  in  which  there  are  no  private 
slaughterhouses  as  is  the  rule  in  Germany.  Many 
German  abattoirs  are  very  comprehensive  buildings,  or 
rather  groups  of  buildings,  for  they  contain,  besides  the 
slaughterhouse  proper  and  the  cold  store,  an  ice-making 
plant,  a  sausage  factory,  a  Friebank,  or  certified  cooked- 
meat  shop,  a  laboratory,  a  pickling  room,  even  sometimes 
a  soup  kitchen,  a  dogs'  home,  a  restaurant,  and  a  public 
swimming-bath.  In  the  earlier  pagfs  of  this  work,  in 
which  Mr.  Cash  deals  with  the  English  system  of 
slaughtering,  he  makes  out  a  very  good  case  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  private  slaughterhouse,  and  by 
quotations,  both  verbal  and  pictorial,  from  the  reports  of 
medical  officers  of  health  he  shows  the  real  need  for 
reform.  He  states  the  objections  of  the  butchers  to 
the  compulsory  use  of  abattoirs  very  fairly,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
objection  that  with  a  system  of  public  slaughtering 
the  butchers' business  is  no  longer  ptivate  may  be  met 
by  the  provision  of  a  series  of  small  public  slaughter- 
houses after  the  plan  adopted  in  several  English  towns. 

3  Modern  Drainage  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Surveys.  By  C.  J.  G. 
Jenson,  C.E.  Second  edition.  London  :  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co. 
1E07.    (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  131.    2s.  6d.)  ..",.. 

-i  Our  Slaughterhouse  System :  A  Plea  for  Reform.  By  C.  Cash,  B.A. ; 
and  The  German  Abattoir.  By  Hugo  Heiss.  London:  George  Bell  and 
Sons.    1907.    (Rojal  Eve,  pp.  224.) 
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one  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  universal 
establishment  of  public  slaughterhouses  ia  the  fact  that  in 
those  tosvna  where  abattoirs  are  provided  and  meat 
inspection  ia  rigidly  enforced,  the  unprincipled  butchers 
'■any  on  their  slaughtering  just  outside  the  town 
boundaries,  and  are  subject,  to  little  or  no  inspection.  We 
believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Cash  is  not  con- 
nected offi  ;ially  with  the  public  health  service;  indeed, 
there  are  many  indications  in  his  book  that  he  has 
approached  hia  subject  in  the  fiwt  instance  as  a  humani- 
tarian .and  with  a  view  to  securing  the  adoption  of  more 
merciful  methods  of  slaughtering  cattle  than  these  at 
l  in  vogue.  He  has  displayed  a  great  deal  of 
i  ustry  in  getting  together  a  large  number  of  facta  con- 
i  M  slaughterhouses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he 
has  placed  before  hla  readers  not  only  the  need  for  reform, 
bat  the  manner  in  which  reform  may  be  carried  out. 

These  two  bulky  volumes,  the  third  edition  of  the 
manual  for  public  health  officers  in  Italy,  edited  by 
Professor  Cklli  of  Rome,  represent  the  latest  work  on 
hygiene,  and  are  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date.5  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  (over  700  in  the  two  volumes), 
and  give  the  impression  of  having  been  drawn  with  the 
express  object  of  elucidating  the  text,  and  not  reprodue- 
■  one  of  more  or  less  ancient  woodcuts  copied  in  a  tradi- 
tional manner  from  previous  works  on  the  subject.  As 
an  example,  the  capital  drawings  on  p.  1101  illustrating 
the  various  larvae  cf  the  different  kinds  of  meat-fly  may 
be  cited.  Though,  perhaps,  not  of  great  value  as  works  of 
art,  they  really  do  help  to  an  understating  of  the  text, 
which,  after  all,  is  their  main  objeot.  The  large  apace 
given  to  physios  and  chemistry  a-i  applied  to  hygiece  is 
very  fully  occupied  by  Dr.  Scala,  who  discusses  with  con- 
■iderable  minuteness  the  various  apparatus,  methods,  and 
practices  associated  with  this  department.  Professor  Celli 
himself  takes  the  section  of  epidemiology,  and,  although 
he  includes  such  a  cenrHbkaa  as  arlerio- sclerosis,  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  no  mention  is  made  of  roethein, 
for,  although  the  disease  may  not  be  serious  in  itself,  it 
often  leads  to  considerable  difficulties  as  to  diagnosis  and 
prevention  when  it  occurs  in  large  communities — id 
schools,  for  example.  In  the  discussion  on  small-pox, 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  English  experience,  and  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  various  vaccination  laws  as  exem- 
plified in  recent  parliamentary  discussions  and  coiu- 
.nissions  on  the  qu;  st  on.  Like  other  writers,  Professor 
Celli  draws  attention  to  the  grave  economic  loss  to  the 
nation  that  ensues  from  sickness,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  im- 
portance of  enforcing  nil  those  pi  ■■■asures  which 
the  experience  of  medical  men  and  sanitary  officials  may 
suggest.  There  are  undoubtedly  diseases,  for  example, 
syphilis,  which  could  be  stamped  out  in  time  if  complete 
isolation  could  be  enforced,  bat  seeing  that  such  drastic 
measures  are  in  most  cases  practically  impossible,  it  is 
possible  to  do  only  the  next  beat,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 

■::perienee  of  various  nations  is  carefuily  weighed  and  dis- 
cussed. In  spite  of  the  eneyelopaedic  way  in  whioh  each 
subject  is  treated,  there  is  very  little  overlapping  in  the 
various  sections.  The  chapter  on  the  legal  and 
aspects  of  public  health  work  is  remarkably  detailed,  and 
must  have  involved  a  large  amount  of  labour.  With  the 
"ver- increasing  amount  of  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
public  health  officpr,  it  becomes  wellnigh  impossible  for 
ouc  man  to  write  a  iequ-Uely  of  the  whole,  so  that  some 
such  system  as  that  of  Professor  Celli's,  whereby  the  work 
is  separated  into  several  sections,  each  under  the  charge 
of  a  specially-qualified  writer,  becomes  a  necessity,  if  it  is 
to  be  done  with  any  real  thoroughness.  That  this  end  is 
admirably  achieved  in  the  work  before  us  becomes  very 
clear  as  one  turns  over  the  pages.  It  ia  likely  to  be  the 
nd  work  on  the  subject    in    Italy  for  some  years   to 

miih,  and  may  with  advantage  be  consulted  by  any  one 
ally  interested  in  those  questions  of  pubiic  hygione 
which  are  so  rapidly  becoming  not  merely  of  medical  but 
of  national  and  intern  -itionnl  importance. 
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accused  of  borrowing  not  only  facts  but  phrases  for  hia 
work  on  medical  applications  of  electricity,"  which  consti- 
tutes  vol.  iii  of  an  electro-technical  encyclopaedia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  seldom  oome  across  a  book  of  this 
encyclopaedic  character  in  which  more  care  was  displayed 
to  credit  multitudinous  authorities  with  their  own.  The 
author  writes  in  a  singularly  lucid  style;  his  brevity  does 
not  imply  a  sacrifice  of  intelligibility,  and  he  ranges  the 
whole  field  of  applied  electricity.  The  book  is,  therefore, 
extremely  useful  for  ready  reference,  whilst  an  excellent 
bibliography  permits  of  eaey  access  to  extended  accounts 
of  particular  instruments  or  manipulations.  The  first  160 
pages,  dealing  with  apparatus  both  for  the  production  of 
electrical  energy  in  its  various  forms  and  for  the  practical 
application  to  diagnosis  and  therapeutics,  are  well  illus- 
trated not  only  by  elevation  pictures  but  also  by  plan 
diagrams,  which  are  much  more  valuable.  Section  VI 
deals  with  electro-physiology  satisfactorily,  but  does  not 
pretend  to  do  more  than  recapitulate  existing  accounts ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chapter  on  diagnosis.  The 
author's  review  of  the  general  principles  of  electro- thera- 
peutics and  of  special  applications  is  couched  in  far  more 
moderate  terms  than  most  oi  those  recently  published; 
indeed  this  latter  section  is  the  only  one  in  which  there 
are  any  serious  omissions ;  errors  of  omission,  moreover, 
are  lightly  overlooked  where  many  successful  applications 
are  but  now  emerging  from  the  experimental  stage.  The 
last  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Roentgentherapy, 
and  records  briefly  well-established  results.  The  book 
may  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  those  interested  in 
medical  electricity.    There  is  a  good  index. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his  book,  Tke 
Riintyen  Rays  in  Medical  Work,~  Dr.  Dayjd  Walsh 
apologizes  for  some  injustice  done  by  delay  to  the  work  of 
his  co-author,  I>r.  Lewis  Jones.  He  pleads  in  excuse 
"  the  rapid  increase  of  .r-ray  literature,"  which  has 
fed  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  own  section  of 
the  book  abreast  of  the  times.  The  "injustice"  ia  of  so 
little  moment  that  we  venture  to  think  it  might  have 
been  rectified  by  allowing  Dr.  Lewie  Jones's  name  to 
appear  upon  the  cover.  The  whole  oi  the  first  120  pages 
are  from  his  pen  ;  they  deal  with  apparatus  and  technique, 
are  well  illustrated,  clearly  written,  and  as  complete  as 
the  limited  space  permits.  Dr.  AVaish's  own  contribution 
certainly  betrays  industry,  but  i3  little  more  than  a  com- 
pendium of  other  people's  achievements.  In  this  section 
the  name  oi  Mr.  Robert  Jones  meets  the  eye  upon  almost 
every  other  page,  and  the  author  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  beautiful  illustrations,  which  have  enabled  this 
edition  to  escape  the  reproach  of  earlier  issues  in  the 
matter  of  plates.  The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  wish  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
a--ray  methods  and  a  knowledge  oi  their  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  possibilities,  but  in  these  days  of  complete 
technical  manuals  it  will  hardly  suffice  for  the  needs  of 
the  practising  radiographer. 


THE  SEW   PHYSICS. 
Tke  New  Phyiics  and  Its  fiivlviion,*  toy  Lucien  PoiNOABJfc, 
as  it  appears  in  an  .  tion  by  Mr.  F.  Lkcob,  is 

well  worthy  of  the  place  assigned  it  in  the  International 

lie  BestoU  Tl:<-  objeot  of  the  author,  ca  stated  in  hia 
preface,  ia  to  show  the  general  results  arrived  at  by  the 

,ts  of  to-day,  and  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
intermediate  stages  which  link  them  up  with  the  theories 
of  the  past.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  nuthor's  work 
it  of  value,  for  it  presents  with  admirable  clearness 
the  main  broad  lines  of  physical  development,  and  affords 
a  most  useful  and  much-needed  clue  to  the  apparent 
intricacies  of  modern  research.  After  ( ailing  attention  to 
the  revival  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  to  the  ever- 
growing influence  of  Descartes,  M.  Poincare  deals  with  the 
continuous  advance  of  metrology  in  all  its  branches,  dis- 
cusses such  fundamental  physical  concepts  as  the  conser- 
vation of  energy,  the  indestructibility  of  mass,  and  the 
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laws  of  thermodynamics,  and  refers  to  the  resent  work 
which  has  been  done  on  the  constitution  of  the  various 
states  of  matter.  While  the  work  on  solutions,  on  electro- 
lytic dissociation,  ami  on  the  conductivity  of  gasjs  are 
adequately  treated,  the  most  Interesting  chapters  ;ire  un- 
questionably those  which  deal  with  the  modern  conceptions 
of  the  ether  and  with  the  recent  researches  undertaken  on 
the  radio-active  bodies.  The  author,  m  closesympathy  wit  1 
M.  Gustavo  le  Bon,  regards  the  atom  as  being  in  all 
probability  a  "  sort  of  solar  system  in  which  electrons  in 
considerable  numbers  gravitate  round  the  sun  formed  by 
the  positive  ion, "  and  confesses  that  "many  experiments 
render  it  probable  that  In  radio-active  bodies  we  find  our- 
selves witnessing  veritable  transformations  of  matter." 
In  the  two  chapters  relating  to  the  ether,  the  author  traces 
the  development  of  .Deseartes's  idea  in  the  minds  of 
Fresnel  and  later  investigators,  and  shows  how  it  has 
tended  to  expand  its  original  bounds  and  enters  into  close 
relations  with  electrical  and  other  radiations,  and  even 
with  the  theory  of  gravitation.  The  author  discusses 
the  theory  of  Lorentz  at  considerable  length,  but  states 
that  according  to  the  more  modern  views,  the  ether  is 
probably  in  its  objective  reality  something  much  simpler 
than  matter,  and  therefore  indefinable  by  mate:-;.;.; 
properties,  and  knowabie  only  in  so  far  as  exact  knowledge 
can  be  attained  by  experiment.  In  the  concluding 
chapter  on  the  future  of  physics  the  attempt  of  physicists 
to conquer  a  supreme  principle,  which  should  command 
the  whole  of  physics,  is  characterized  as  being  intensely 
beneficial,  even  if  erroneous,  on  the  ground  that  it  leads 
to  great  and  important  co-ordinations,  and  the  author 
points  to  the  electron  hypothesis  as  being  that  which  at 
present  best  suffices  for  the  grouping  of  known  facts.  The 
future  of  the  science  is  one  of  infinite  promise,  but  pro- 
gress in  the  past  has  always  been  in  proportion  to  the 
material  resources  of  our  laboratories,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  present  evolution  may  not  be  retarded  by 
any  short-sighted  parsimony.  The  book  has,  on  tt  8 
whole,  been  Tendered  into  good  and  idiomatic  English, 
but  there  are  occasional  lapses,  such  as  the  annoying  use 
of  the  English  "so"  to  translate  the  French  "  si,"  and  a 
quite  inexcusable  number  of  "  split "  infinitives.  There 
are  also  occasional  misprints,  which  will  doubtless  be 
corrected  in  a  future  edition. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


There  has  long  been  felt  a  want  of  a  suitable  guide  for 
newly- appointed  police  surgeons,  to  whom  many  of  the 
duties  of  their  office  come  as  a  surprise,  being  totally 
different  to  any  they  have  had  experience  of  in  private 
practice.  Though  Dr.  C.  Graham  Grant,  the  author  of  a 
Pclice  Surgeons'  Emergency  Guide,1  has  had  the  assistance  of 
^ir  Edward  Henry,'  Mr.  Clinton  Dent,  and  others,  we 
cannot  say  that  the  work  is  wholly  satisfactory.  On  the 
vexed  question  of  drunk  or  sober,  for  instance,  the  author, 
at  p.  33,  tells  the  young  police  surgeon  to  remember  that 
he  is  not  called  to  decide  if  the  person  is  drunk  at  the  time 
he  sees  him,  but  if  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
This  is,  we  think,  a  very  dangerous  position  to  take  up, 
and  one  which  might  subject  the  police  surgeon  acting 
upon  it  to  severe  cross- examination  by  defending  coi 
The  author's  -'time  test,"  again,  given  on  p.  14,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  generally  accepted  by  metropolitan  police 
surgeons,  and  has,  indeed,  been  variously  described,  as 
Mr.  Graham  Grant  acknowledges,  as  "  worse  than  useless," 
"quite  superfluous,"  and  "  invaluable."  The  tables  given 
at  the  er;d  of  the  book  from  Mr.  Jaekson  Clarke's  Post- 
mortem Examinations  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

Mr.  John  Murray  has  added  to  his  series  of  popular 
editions2  of  standard  works  St.  John's  Wild  Sports  and 
Natural  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Gleio's  Life  of  Robert, 
First  Lad  Clive.  St.  John's  book  used  to  be  known  to 
every  sportsman,  and,  though  many  of  the  birds  and 
beasts  common  in  his  day  have  become  rare,  this  rather 
tends  to  increase  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  modern 
naturalist,  while  the  author's  style  will  charm  the  reader 
who  has  no  claim  to  that  title.  This  new  edition  is  a 
reprint  of  the  eighth,  with  the  author's  notes  and  the 
original  illnstrations.     Gleig  wrote  his  life  of  Clive  sixty 

1  Puiirc  Surgi  i  .....    By  C.  Graham  Grant,  £7R.C.P. 

aud  S.Jidin.,  DiTislonaJ  Snrireon,  II  and  Thames  D-visiuns  Metro- 
politau  Police;  etK    London:  JH   K.Lewis. 

2Murray's  Pei'iilnr  E  li!  ..  -.  London  :  John  Murray.  (2s.  ed  each 
volume.)     The   II  ..■„■;     By 

Charles  St.  John.  T'tc  life  0/  Uojwi,  First  liird  Wive,  iiy  the  Kev. 
G.  K.  Gleig,  M.A. 


years  ago,  and  this  is  the  fifth  time  the  book  has  been 
reprinted  ;  at  the  present  moment,  when  there  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  commemorate  Olive's  memory, both  in 
England  and  in  India,  it  will  doubtless  attract  many 
readers.  The  volumes  in  this  series,  though  very  1 
are  printed  in  good  type  and  plainly  but  neatly  bound. 

SECRET    REMEDIES    AND    PROPRIETARY 
ARTICLES. 

(Continued  from  vol.  ;. 

In  the  ninth  article  of  the  series  Dr.  F.  Zernik  continues 
his  reports  on  new  drugs,  secret  remedies,  and  proprietary 
articles  (Dent.  med.  Woch.,  June  £7th,  1907). 

Vinopyrin  in  doses  of  from  0.75  to  1.25  gram  is  recom- 
mended for  headache,  and  in  doses  cf  1  gram  three  or 
four  times  a  day  for  neuralgia.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tartaric 
acid  combination  of  p.  phenetidin.  It  proved  to  be  a 
simple  tartrate  of  phenetidin,  thus  being  chemically 
related  to  citrophen,  which  is  a  citrate  of  phenetidin.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  composition  is  that  it  thus  contains 
a  high  percentage  of  phenetidin  (about  48  per  cent.),  and 
therefore"  shows  marked  phenetidin  action,  in  contrast  to 
preparations  in  which  the  acid  "rest  "  is  introduced  as  a 
substituting  constituent — for  example,  the  acetic  acid 
"  rest "  in  phenacetin  or  the  lactic  acid  "  rest "  in  lacto- 
phenin.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  careful  in  using 
this  preparation.  Zernik  further  calls  attention  to  th  ■ 
fact  that  the  vinopyrin  tablets  containing  0.75  gram  Eie 
very  easily  disintegrated  and  are  not  readily  dis- 
solved, both  cf  which  properties  must  te  regarded  as 
disadvantages. 

Dr.  ScJiiife.r's  Antisanguin  is  described  as  a  haemostatic 
and  wound  antiseptic.  It  is  suggested  to  replace  lysol 
and  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  on  the  ground  of  its- freedom  from 
all  odour.  Each  bottle  contains  30  c.cm.  and  costs 
1  mark.  It  contains  30  grams  of  sulphate  of  aluminium, 
0.25  gram  of  salicylic  acid,  and  69.75  grams  of  water. 

Epilepsy  pills  cost  12  marks  for  90  pills  in  a  box.  The 
pills  contain  nothing  beyond  inactive  powdered  leaves 
and  roots. 

Lamma  poicder  Is  another  epilepsy  remedy.  This  con- 
tains equal  parts  of  the  bromide  of  sodium  and  bromide  of 
ammonium, 

Fascol  ointment  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  checking 
decomposition,  of  drying  up  surfaces  and  of  limiting  the 
secretion  of  wounds.  It  is  recommended  for  skin  diseases 
and  for  gynaecological  practice.  It  is  supposed  to  consist 
chiefly  of  the  bituminous  mineral  fascol ;  50  grams  cost  3s. 

Fascol  piles  capsules  contain  the  same  ointment  in 
gelatine  capsules.  Twenty-three  of  these,  each  containing 
1.25  gram  of  ointment,  are  put  up  in  boxes  for  2s.  6d.  The 
ointment  contains  33  per  cent,  of  wool  fat,  about  6  per 
cent,  of  dermatol,  about  2  per  cent,  of  powdered  leaves,  as 
well  as  some  resorcin  and  a  substance  in  granular  condi- 
tion, chiefly  containing  calcium  carbonate.  The  content 
cf  bitumen  soluble  in  benzol  is  extremely  minute.  The 
capsules  contain  approximately  a  similar  substance,  only 
it  has  a  softer  consistence. 

Goitre  cure  is  a  Cincinnati  preparation.  The  treatment 
consists  of  (a)  2-gram  powders,  made  up  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate lightly  tinted  red,  which  are  supposed  to  dispel 
the  flatus ;  (6)  0.3-gram  tablets,  covered  with  chocolate, 
consisting  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  oil  of  carroway,  and 
aloes,  supposed  to  regulate  the  bowels ;  (c)  an  ointment 
consisting  of  a  sodium  soap  and  vaseline,  which  is  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  skin  over  the  goitre  for  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes  every  evening;  and  (d)  some  tablets, 
each  of  which  contains  0.12  gram  of  extract  of  Hydrastis 
canadensis.  One  tablet  is  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day 
before  food,  while  children  are  to  take  a  third  of  this  dose. 

Lytrol  is  described  as  a  non-poisonous  disinfectant, 
possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of  poisonous  lysol.  It  is 
a  solution  of  potassium  soap  in  alcohol,  containing  about 
20  per  cent,  of  ,3  naphthol. 

Liqueur  du  Dr.  Laville  is  a  well-known  aotigoufc  remedy, 
which  is  popular  in  France,  in  spite  of  its  high  price  and 
its  secret  composition.  Each  bottle  contains  75  grams  of 
the  fluid,  and  costs  8s.  The  chief  constituents  are 
colchicin  (about  0.08  per  cent.)  and  quinine  in  alcoholic 
solution.  The  pilules  du  Dr.  Lai-ille  are  sold  as  preventive 
remedies  against  gout.  They  contain  extract  of  winter 
cherry,  Phusalis  alkekengi,  one  of  the  Solanaceae  (? cap- 
sicum), guaiacum  resin,  powdered  leaves  and  root  of  the 
marsh  mallow,  and  silicate  of  sodium. 
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MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL    ASSOCIATION    OF 
GREAT    BRITAIN   AND    IRELAND. 

The  sixty- sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Medical  Society's  Rooms  on  July  25th  and 
26th. 

Induction  of  New  President. 

The  early  part  ol  the  meeting  wa3  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Robsrt  Jones,  who  later  on  inducted  to  the 
chair  the  Dew  President,  Dr.  P.  W.  MacDonald,  of  the 
County  Asylum,  Dorchester. 

The  first  morning  wa3  devoted  to  the  internal  business 
of  the  Association.  On  reassembling,  the  new  President 
delivered  his  address. 

Presidential  Address. 

The  President  chose  as  the  title  of  his  address, 
I  Look  into  my  Glass.  Having  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honour  implied  in  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency ol  the  Association,  he  made  sympathetic  reference 
to  the  recent  loss  of  distinguished  Fellows,  including  Dr. 
Oscar  Woods  (Cork).  Dr.  F.  H.  Craddock  (Gloucester), 
Dr.  John  Greig  MacDowall  (Menston),  Dr.  R.  S.  Stewart 
(Glamorgan),  Dr.  Charlei  Angus  (Kingspat),  Dr.  Dixon 
(Buxton),  Dr.  Lloyd  Andriezen,  Dr.  A.  L.  Graham.  Three 
honorary  members  had  also  been  removed  by  death : 
Dr.  A.  E.  MacDonald  (New  York),  Dr.  Charles  Fe"r<? 
(Paris),  and  Sir  W.  T.  Gairdner  (Glasgow).  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  also  was  no  longer  with  them  ;  he  had  been  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  Association. 

The  burden  of  his  address  consisted  of  an  examination 
of  the  question  of  the  social  aspect  of  insanity  in  a  purely 
rural  district,  untouched  by  the  influence  of  large  com- 
munities. His  inquiry  extended  over  half  a  century  of 
the  history  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  during  one-half  of 
which  time  he  had  supervised  the  administration  of  the 
County  Asylum.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifty  years 
there  was  a  ratio  of  1  insane  and  defective  person  to 
every  307  of  the  population.  In  the  Fifties  there  were 
in  the  county  scoreB  of  feeble-minded  persons  of  all 
ages  living  free  and  simple  existences  in  the  villages, 
unknown  to  Blue  Book  statistics  and  lunacy  laws.  But 
since  the  Seventies  the  weak  and  defective  persons 
had  been  gathered  into  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  until  the  public  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  cost  of  keeping  these  hordes  of  person?.  In  his 
inquiry  every  foreign  element  had  been  excluded,  leaving 
only  the  homebred  cases  to  be  dealt  with.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  first  admissions  were  in  t'te  ratio  of  1  to  307 
of  the  population ;  to-day  the  rate  was  1  to  200.  But  in 
making  the  comparison  it  was  esspntial  to  look  at  the 
social  conditions  as  represented  by  the  birth- rate  and  the 
important  question  of  migration.  Since  1851  the  birth- 
rate of  the  county  had  fallen  from  30  to  23  per  1,000, 
which,  when  corrected  according  to  present-day  methods, 
amounted  to  a  decline  of  30  per  cent.  This  and  the  flow 
of  migration  had  resulted  in  a  net  loss  in  that  county  of 
82,000  persons,  and  the  stationary  proportion  of  enumer- 
ated natives  was  I03S  than  65  per  cent.  During  the 
decade  ending  1881  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
22,564 ;  yet  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  was  a  fall  of 
4,028  in  the  population,  showing  a  net  loss  to  the  county 
of  2  500  persons  per  annum.  Yillage  depopulation  hal 
gone  on  until  the  backbone  of  the  counlry  was  threatened, 
but  for  the  depletion  by  migration  the  ratio  of  first  admis- 
sions to  population  would  stand  at  1  to  282,  as  compared 
with  1  to  307  in  the  Seventies,  or  a  fractional  difference  of 
25  p»r  cent.  During  the  fifty  years  there  had  been  a  pos- 
sible increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  ratioof  first  admissions 
to  population,  which  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
destruction  worked  by  the  process  of  migration  and  the 
enfeebled  and  tainted  nature  of  many  of  the  residue.  The 
Blue  Book  for  1906  showed  Dorset  to  have  the  third 
highest  ratio— namely,  3  6  of  Insane  to  1,000  of  the  popula- 
tion; but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  conditions  which  had 
resulted  in  that  high  proportion,  nor  of  the  contributory 
changes  of  a  national  character.  The  accumulation  of  the 
chronic  insane  in  the  asylums  wa3  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  he  thought  the  real  cause  for  that  was 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  ratepayer  of  this 
country  in  the  administration  of  our  public  asylums,  and 
while  that  was  so,  the  trained  and  experienced  asylum 
physician  need  not  trouble  to  warn  either  the  neurologist, 
the  visiting  physician,  or  the  Toorlaw  official  off  his  pre- 


serves. There  was  also  the  apparent  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  home  circle  to  care  for  their  insane  relative. 
That  was  not  unreasonable,  because  the  relatives  them- 
selves had  a  greater  struggle  for  existence,  and  therefore 
were  not  in  such  a  good  position  to  play  the  role  of  mental 
sick  nurse.  He  warned  his  hearers  against  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end. 

In  considering  whether  the  character  of  the  eases  of 
mental  disease  had  changed  in  the  last  fifty  years,  be  said 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  bringing  into  line  the  experi- 
ence of  fifty  years  aao  with  the  more  ripe  experience  of 
the  present  day :  but  it  was  not  a  great  difficulty, 
because  Pinel,  Shae,  Tuke,  and  Bucknill  were  as  com- 
petent to  diagnose  true  mania,  melancholia,  and  other 
dementias  as  the  present-day  Goliath, and  the  registers  of 
fifty  years  ago  were  as  carefully  compiled  as  the  present 
ones. 

The  types  of  insanity  shown  by  first  admissions  ex- 
hibited no  startling  change,  yet  the  change  which  did 
occur  was  significant  of  what  had  been  happening  in  the 
county.  The  group  under  the  heading  of  Mania  had 
varied  very  little,  and  this  was  the  only  group  which 
showed  no  ominous  change  in  the  two  periods.  It  was  the 
experience  that  that  type  was  less  often  associated  with 
the  wholly  hopeless  and  incurable  than  with  either  of  the 
other  forms.  In  the  agricultural  boom  of  the  Seventies 
the  percentsge  of  manias  among  the  admissions  was  as 
high  as  65.  In  melancholia  there  was  an  advance  from 
18  per  cent,  in  the  Fifties  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  Nineties  ; 
and  the  increase  had  been  much  more  pronounced  in 
the  decades  ending  1896  and  1906  than  formerly ;  and 
in  this  he  believed  that  intoxicating  causes  had  played 
a  conspicuous  rule,  if  only  by  rendering  the  individual 
hyperBuseeptlble  to  every  extraneous  influence.  But  the 
really  important  point  was  the  close  association  between 
the  type  of  melancholia  as  met  with  in  Dorset  and  the  all- 
absorbing  question  of  heredity.  The  dementias  were  not 
so  easily  dealt  with,  for  ideas  bad  changed  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  hail  altered  in  regard  to  the  early 
dementias.  He  did  not  think  the  only  reason  for  the  high 
proportion  of  senile  cases  of  dementia  in  rural  com- 
munities was  the  lack  of  brain  activity  in  those  districts. 
The  proportion  in  that  tjpe  had  risen  from  5  8  in  the 
Fifties  to  8  8  at  the  present  time.  That  was  not  an  alarm- 
ing increase,  but  what  about  the  residuum  ?  He  believed 
it  was  due  to  causes  other  than  lack  of  brain  activity. 
The  Poor-law  authorities  in  the  country  districts  failed 
to  make  provision  within  their  walls  for  the  eged  men- 
tally sick,  and  by  a  process  of  devolution  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  through  the  Lunacy  Acts,  ordained  that  those 
people  should  be  gathered  into  homes.  The  aged  were 
interesting  both  because  of  the  lessons  which  could  be 
learned  from  them  and  the  reverence  which  should  be 
addressed  to  them.  But  in  the  early  dement  a  different 
condition  of  things  was  met  with.  The  dementia  praecox 
school  ridiculed  the  homely  terms  "primary  or  early 
dementia,"  and  some  used  "adolescent  insanity  "  in  pre- 
ference to  either.  He  wished  to  make  his  position  clear 
on  the  matter,  as  he  had  experienced  some  difficulty  owing 
to  the  accepted  views  of  decades  ago,  and  because  the 
question  of  primary  dementia  bristled  with  the  deepest 
interest,  in  any  attempt  to  study  the  phases  of  mental 
disease  as  exhibited  by  the  admissions  from  the  districts 
under  consideration.  Possibly  in  the  Fifties  that  par- 
ticular type  of  patient  was  not  so  thoroughly  sifted  from 
the  others  as  at  present ;  still,  a  study  of  the  old  textbooks 
would  lay  bare  their  presence  in  no  inconsiderable  number. 
In  Dorset  that  class  of  case  had  advanced  from  1  per  cent, 
to  3  per  cent,  of  the  first  admissions  during  the  period 
under  review.  That  was  an  alarming  increase  of  the 
most  hopeless  type  of  m«>ntal  disease.  Probably  educa- 
tional pressure,  unhealthy  environment,  and  passionate 
indulgence  in  various  directions  were  important  side 
issues ;  but  the  increase  was  really  grafted  on  to  an 
instability  associated  with  the  scourge  of  heredity. 

It  was  necessary  to  look  through  the  glass  at  two  types 
of  a  wholly  degenerative  nature — namely,  general  paralysis 
and  epilepsy  associated  with  insanity.  There  had  been 
an  increase  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  former,  but  it  was  not  one 
ol  the  common  types  in  rural  districts.  The  author 
thought  that  if  Dr.  Mott  could  devote  a  few  months'  study 
to  general  paralysis  as  met  with  in  such  districts  his 
impregnable  fortress  of  "  no  syphilis,  no  general  paralysis  " 
would  shake  still  more.    There  was  a  falling  off  In  female 
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epileptics,  and  an  advance  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  male.    But 

the  cases  of  epilepsy  with  congenital  defect  gave  one 

pause.     He  had  considered  the  whole  class  of  cougenitals 

under  one  head.    The  proportion  per  cent,  of  that  claf  s 

among  the  admissions  had   risen  from  4.7  to  8  per  cent. 

during  the  fifty  years,  and  that  was  one  of  the  problems  to 

fee  solved  In  any  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 

race  degeneracy.    He  had  been  in    the   highways   and 

byways,  the  homes,  and  the  village  schools  for  the  facts 

which  he  founded  his  opinions  upon.    For  the  increase  of 

congenitals  the  social   life  of   depopulated  villages  waB 

answerable ;     unwise    marriages,    no   variation,    and    au 

unholy  attachment  to  the  native,  had  landed  them  on  the 

brink  of  ruin  and  degeneracy.     Summed  up,  It  meant  that 

melancholia,    early    dementia,    and    congenital    defect — 

especially  the    last — had    Increased  beyond  comparison 

with  any  increase  in  the  admissions;  and  the  gravamen 

of  those  charges  lay  deeply  buried  in  the  social  life  of 

the  people,  and  help  or  relief  must  come  from  the  root. 

I    In  reference  to  the  connexion  between  occupation  and 

insanity,    he    showed    the    close    relationship    existing 

:between  various  forms  of  mental  disease.      During  the 

fifty  years  the  class  from  which   the  bulk  of  the  cases 

were    drawn — namely,   labourers,    mainly    agricultural — 

dad  increased  by  some   5  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the 

annual   admissions,  which   was   not  surprising,   because 

'he  more  intelligent  labourer  had  gone  elsewhere.      The 

^professions  and  artisans  never  showed  a  high  percentage, 

!»ut  they  had  also  decreased  ;  and  the  increase  had  been 

n  the  group  "no  occupation,"  which  had  advanced  from 

5  per  cent,  to   12  per  cent.      In   his   figures   he  had  not 

ncluded  cases  in  regard  to  which  no  information  was 

'orthcomiog ;    all  doubtful    factors  had    been  excluded. 

.Tith  regard  to  the  question  of  occupation  in  relation  to 

emale  admissions,  ea?es  among  the  wive3  of  labourers 

ind  artisans  had  decreased,  though  there  was  an  increase 

I  if  7  per  cent,  among  the  class  of  servants  and  other 

ummarried  workers.     The  main  increase  had  been,  as  in 

[the  case  of  the  males,  in  those  of  "  no  occupation,"  the 

proportion   rising   from    11    per  cent,  to   34   per  cent., 

evealing  a  very  high  proportion  of  mental  defectives. 

Jut    his    inquiry  had    established    no    clear  connexion 

between  certain  occupations  and  special  types  of  insanity. 

(5 till ,  there  was  an  interesting  state  of  things  in  reference 

0  occupation  and  melancholia.     The  lack  of  interest  and 

t|f  direct  stimulus  to  thought   in   large  numbers  of  the 

leasant  homes  in  Dorset  had  resulted  In  a  state  of  gloom 

nd  despondency  likely  to  be  followed  by  melancholia, 

specially  in  people  badly  nourished.     The  relationship 

esulted    from    enforced    displacement,  not   because  the 

abourer  was  not  worthy  of  his  hire.     Whereas  formerly 

he  unmarried  woman  was  engaged  in  laundry  and  dairy 

'ork,  much  of  that  was  now  carried  on  in  factories,  and 

ae  simple  peasant  was  therefore  driven  to  eke  out  an 

xistence   in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  were  not 

onducive  to  health.     If  the  field  of  inquiry  were  nar- 

Dwed  it  could  be  dug  deeply,  so  that  it  might  reach  the 

ichest  stores  of  wealth  and  find  use  for  all  the  appliances 

J  scientific  thought. 

As  to  causation,  if  it  were  necessary  to  carefully  correct 

irth rates,  it  was  more  so  in  regard  to  causation,  as  more 

nrors  were  likely  to  creep  into  that  than  into  the  whole 

omain  of  psychological  medicine.    In  Dorset  the  factors 

i  work  were  different  from  those  In  cities.    It  was  usual 

>  speak  of  causes  in  one  district  as  equivalent  to  causes 

1  another,  but  that  was  not  always  right. 

With  regard  to  intemperance,  he  included  in  that  term  far 

iore  than  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  suggested  that  the  total 

Jstinence  school  should  greatly  enlarge  their  list,  so  as  to 

elude  black  tea  and  the  pocket  phial.    He  did  not  regard 

cohol  as  even  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  insanity ;  the 

cts  available  had  taught  him  a  different  lesson.     Intem- 

'rance  in  alcohol  could  not  be  proved  to  account  for  more 

an  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  all  eases  of  insanity  in 

ie  county  of  Dorset ;  yet  the  Dorset  peasant  was  as  fond 

his  cider  or  ale  as  was  the  Lancashire  miner  or  the 

loreditch  docker.    Dorset  had  one  of  the  highest  county 

tes  in  Insanity,  but  one  of  the  lowest  in  regard  to  alcohol 

a  factor.    The  stolid  character  of  the  peasant  in  con- 

ist  with   the  more  highly-strung  temperament  of  the 

ban  dweller  did  not  suffice  to  explain  the  difference. 

ie  Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer   solemnly  prayed  for 

rther  assistance  from   his  declining  excise,  while  the 

'*payer  grew  sleepless  under  the  increasing  burden  of 


insanity.  The  number  of  alcoholics  was  greater  among 
readmusions  than  among  first  admissions ;  thus  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  tabulating  as  a  cause  what  was 
clearly  a  symptom  of  loss  of  control.  In  regard  to  other 
substances,  it  was  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  poor  people 
in  the  country  could  always  obtain  milk;  that  was  not  so, 
largely  owing  to  the  iniquitous  system  of  tied  dairies,  both 
small  and  large.  Moreover,  the  quality  was  of  the  poorest. 
Again,  labourers  often  consumed  two  or  three  quarts  of 
black  tea  per  day  ;  tea  being  made  and  the  poisonous 
leaves  having  water  added  many  times  during  the  day. 
English  people  consumed  six  times  as  much  tea  as  did  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  European  country,  and  that  diet 
must  lead  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system. 
He  had  found  15  per  cent,  of  non-educable  children  in 
village  schools,  and  the  percentage  of  dull  and  backward 
as  high  as  35. 

Dealing  next  with  heredity,  he  said  that  in  the  sixtieth 
report  of  the  English  Lunacy  Commission  Dorsetshire 
was  credited  with  the  highest  percentage  of  heredity  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  insanity.  Dr.  Mott  had  said 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  insane  were  hereditarily 
predisposed.  His  fifty  years'  inquiry  led  him  to  say  that 
heredity  was  the  main  predisposing  cause,  and  that  had 
been  increasingly  so,  so  that  it  was  now  between  50  per 
cent,  and  60  per  cent.  He  had  been  careful  to  exclude  all 
cross-currents.  Since  predisposition  had  been  traced  in 
over  50  per  cent,  of  first  admissions,  it  might  be  asked 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  or  probability  of  ac- 
counting for  that  high  percentage  of  heredity  among  the 
insane  of  Dorset.  The  truth  could  only  be  sought  out  by 
a  due  regard  for  the  correlation  of  facts.  During  the  fifty 
years  there  had  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  birth-rate, 
but  not  greater  in  urban  than  in  agricultural  districts.  In 
Dorset  the  corrected  birth-rate  showed  the  alarming 
decline  of  30  per  cent ,  and  that  was  of  enhanced  sig- 
nificance when  linked  with  the  migration  factor.  It 
meant  that  the  weak,  the  insane,  the  diseased  were  left 
behind — not  a  happy  or  robust  combination  to  continue 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  The  attachment  of  the 
sexes  among  certain  groups  of  allied  neuroses  might  be 
explained  by  natural  selection,  but  not  with  the  view  to 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  some  parishes  in  the  county 
the  conservative  principles  of  matrimonial  unions  were  so 
notorious  that  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  wedlock  was 
ordained,  and  whoever  broke  the  law  might  pack  his 
goods  and  depart  as  one  excommunicated.  That  custom 
had  continued  for  many  generations.  When  the  weak  and 
feeble  married,  the  output  was  appalling.  Neither  science 
nor  the  Legislature  would  materially  affect  the  question  of 
Insanity  until  the  lay  public  had  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  still  reason  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
adage,  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure."  As  in  the  cause 
of  mental  disease,  so  in  the  means  to  be  provided  for  its 
treatment,  districts  differed,  solely  because  the  num- 
bers to  be  dealt  with  varied.  He  referred  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  done  by  Poor-law  infirmaries  in 
many  of  the  large  centres.  Dr.  Toogood  had  stated  that 
in  1905,  7,322  cases  of  supposed  insanity  passed  through 
his  hands ;  and  that  of  those  he  discharged  2,877  as  cured, 
and  sent  3,583  to  the  asylums.  The  speaker  wished  to 
know  how  many  of  the  2,877  were  certifiable,  and  what 
proportion  of  the  total  number  sent  to  the  infirmary 
should  have  been  classed  as  of  unsound  mind.  Until 
that  was  known  it  was  impossible  to  draw  conclusions ; 
the  stigma  of  being  sent  to  the  workhouse  was  as 
much  to  be  resented  as  the  certification  bogey.  From 
some  of  the  expressions  used  in  print,  one  would  think 
there  existed  at  the  present  time  a  law  against  the 
treatment  of  early  symptoms,  but  he  knew  of  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  opportunities  for  such  treatment  should  be 
equal  for  all.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of 
the  profession  should  continue  to  harp  upon  the  stigma 
of  certification  ;  and  he  feared  that  the  proposed 
notification  might  be  surrounded  by  similar  sentimental 
objections.  Notification  in  this  country  would  not  reduce 
the  ratio  of  insane  to  population,  or  raise  the  recovery- 
rate.  He  recalled  with  approval  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  8 
words,  that  the  stigma,  if  such  there  were,  lay  in  the  mis- 
fortune itself,  and  not  in  the  red-tape  of  the  proceedings. 
He  regretted  that  the  inauguration  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments in  connexion  with  our  asylums  had  proved  a 
failure.  The  proposal  that  the  general  hospitals  should 
establish  mental  departments  was  not  new.    It  had  beeo 
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done  in  St.  Thomas's  and  Charing  Cross  among  London 
hospitals,  and  at  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary  ;  sad  ii 
it  were  extended  so  as  to  be  general,  no  member  oi  the 
Association  would  raise  a  dissentient  voice.  But  as  the 
general  hospitals  were  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, were  not  the  difficulties  insuperable  ?  What  was 
possible  in  large  cities  ended  in  dreamland  in  country 
districts.  He  suggested  that  if  city,  county,  and  cottage 
hospitals  were  to  open  their  doors,  and  if  it  were  proved 
that  thereby  a  cumber  of  cases  would  be  helped  towards 
recovery,  county  and  other  central  authorities  shouldhave 
the  power  to  contribute  a  like  amouut  to  the  hospitals  for 
the  cases  treated  there,  as  they  did  to  the  existing  insti- 
tutions. The  question  of  reoeiwhag-ihemsiee  for  the  care  of 
cases  previous  to  certification  was  being  taken  up  in 
various  parts  oi  the  country,  and  in  large  centres  should 
prove  a  valuable  one ;  though  probably  the  same 
not  be  said  of  sparsely-  populated  districts.  But,  he  askfld, 
would  not  such  receiving-houses  be  surrounded  by  the 
same  atmosphere  of  suspicion?  Surely  it  would  be 
simpler  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  Ixee  the  inatiiut; 
this  country  from  oppressive  laws  and  the  stigma  of 
lunacy,  and  allow  them  to  open  their  doors  to  all, 
incipient  or  certified,  as  in  the  case  oi  ordinary 
hospitals.  The  two  phrases,  "administrative  duties" 
and  "certification,"  had  always  been  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  disfavour.  He  protested  against  the 
sweeping  references  of  an  anonymous  correspondent  ox 
the  Times-  as  unworthy  and  unjust.  All  would  welcome  a 
school  oi  experimental  research  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases;  but  its  establishment  would  be 
no  answer  to  the  crying  question  of  the  day,  as  it 
cover  but  a  limited  fiVld.  He  concluded  \ 
urging  the  universal  di<56emiaation  of  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  and  facts  which  were  the  basis  of  personal 
well-being,  and  expressing  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
institutions  for  fee  insane  in  the  Cnited  Kingdom. 

The  address  was  received  with  math  enthuua&H  by  a 
crowded  audience. 

Br.  Savage  proposed,  and  Dr.  Clouston  seconded,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  ior  his  address, 
which  was  duly  acknowledged. 

The  Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  C.  Easteiuirook  (Ayr  Asylum)  read  an  elaborate- 
contribution,  illustrated  by  photographs,  on  the  sana- 
torium treatment  of  active  insanity  by  rest  in  bed  in  the 
open  air.  He  discussed  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  outdoor  exercise  treatment  of  active  insanity,  and 
thoae  of  the  indoor  rest  treatment  of  it.  He  advor ■■; 
initial  period  of  rest  in  bed  for  newly  admitted  pa 
of  asylums.  He  had  had  much  success  from  the  outdoor 
rest  treatment  of  active  ins-mity  in  knitted 

patients,  and  in  resident  patients  during  relapses  or 
phases  of  active  insanity.  Including  the  difficult  avid 
dangerous  cases.  At  Ayr  there  were  both  isolation 
verandahs  and  association  verandahs.  He  contended  that 
the  open-air  rest  treatment  of  active  insanity  secured  the 
advantages,  without  the  disadvantages,  of  the  outdoor 
exercise  arid  >-  loor  rest  pystems  combined.  The  idea  had 
originated  from  the  open-air  treatment  of  the  tuberculous 
insane ;  and  it  not  ouly  quickly  improved  the  general 
condition  and  appearance,  but,  the  regularity  of  the  beweis, 
so  that  laxatives  were  but  little  needed. 

The  paper  was  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Preshi  nt, 
Dr.  Ykllowlees.  Dr.  MaoKeowbi,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Thompson,  Dr.  Clouston,  Dr.  Goodall,  Dr.  Stoddart, 
and  Dr.  Hubebt  Bono;  i.  rbrook  replied. 

Dinner. 
In  the  evening  the  members  and  guests  dined  in  the 
Whitehall  Room?,  Hotel  Metropole,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  MacDonald,  when  tin  re  was  a  large  and  . dis- 
tinguished company.  Among  the  quests  wore 
Digbv,  the-  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Ven.  Leslie  Dnndas, 
sir  Jaui.s  0ri ohten-Browfle,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Nicoteon,  CJJ., 
Sir  Victor  ilorsh.v.       I  :'..  Tuk>.\  sir   Henry 

Cajaik,  Ml'.,  Sir  It.   Dong  ■  ..C.Y.i.).,  Sir  Patrick 

Manson,  K  CM.'  \„  Mr.  Thomas  Barfly,  Professor  Clifford 
Allbutt,  F.R.S.,  Professor  i'erri. t,  l-Mt. .-■'.,  Cclouel  Mount 
Batten,  C.B.,  Dr.  John  Muvpberion,  Mr.  inaml-^'utton, 
W.  fined  (UJS.A.),  and  Lieatenaut- Colonel  Syuies, 
ALY.O. 


After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  warmly  pledgedj 
Dr.  Clouston  proposed  "  The  Houses  of  Parliament,"  and 
pleaded  for  a  system  of  pensions  for  asylum  medical 
officers,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Civil  servants. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  by  Lord  Digey  and 
Colonel  Williams,  M.P. 

"The Medico- Psychological  Association''  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  who,  in  paying  a  high  tribute  to> 
the  pioneer  work  done  by  the  Association,  referred  to  the- 
recent  occasion  on  which  he  acted  as  spokesman  of  a. 
medical  deputation  to  a  Minister,  when  he  was  told  that 
his  request  was  tendered  In  a  peremptory  manner.  He- 
justified  his  action,  and  contended  that  such  was  shown  to> 
be  necessary  by  the  history  of  similar  efforts. 

The  President  replied. 

" Science  and  Sister  Societies"  had  an  eloquent  apolo- 
gist in    Sir   James    Griciiton  -  Browne.     He   said   the? 
Association  might  well  do  honour  to  science,  for  during 
his  forty-five  years'  membership  it  had  advanced  in  use- 
fulness just  in  proportion  as  it  had  become  scientific. 
Indeed,  in  the  inmates  of  asylums  one  could  EomethnsMl 
sse  the  lurid  reflex  of  great  and  glowing  orbs  of  scii-ace,  ' 
and   the   hallucinatory  images  kept  pace  with  scJeaflH 
itself.      He  concluded  by  playfully  twitting  the  ecmpaaBI 
on  the  iact  that  while  many  of  those  present  advocated  I 
total  abstinence,  inquiry  shewed  that  under  6  t 

the  gathering  abstained  on  that  occasion  from  Intoxicating 
drink. 

Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  replied,  and  after  a 
graceful  tribute  to  the  work  being  accomplished  by  the , 
Association,  he  lamented  the  fact  that  there  w£3  n»j 
Ministry  of  Public  Health,  despite  the  enormous  inxpor- ' 
tance  of  the  subject  to  the  community.  He  pleaded  ior  a  I 
proper  correlation  of  the  various  agencies  of  this  kind,  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  definite  Government  department.    \' 

"The  Visitors"  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Frquuakt,  and  • 
responded  to  by  Sir  Bichard  Douglas  Powell,  Dr.  Jcb»I  ; 
Macpiieuson,  and  Dr.  Kurd  (Baltimore),  the  JaMfll 
gentleman  acknowledging  the  indebtedness  wb^H 
American  psychologists  were  under  to  the  mexnh^H 
c£  that  Association. 

"The    President"   was    proposed  in  highly  eulegisl 
terms   by   Dr.    Nicolson,    C.B. ;    and    Dr.    MacDon 
replied. 

Psychiatry  as  a  Part  i  i.mcom. 

The    meeting    was    resumed    on    Friday,    when 
Clouston  introduced  a  discussion  0:1  psychiatry  as  a  | 
o«  public  medicine.    He  urged  that  preventive  psychia 
should  be  made  a  part  of  general  hygitne,  and  su_ 
that    the   Local    Government    Board  should  extend: 
sphere  to  include  that,  the  speech  constituting  a 
plea  for  co-operation  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
discussion,   revealed   a    onsnimity    of    view    as    to  \ 
importance  of  the  subject,    but    differences    ss    to  " 
remedying  olthe  delecs. 

The  Psychology  of  Crime. 

At  the  afternoon   sitting  Dr.  Albert   Wilson   gav 
clinical  demonstration  on  the  psychology  of  crime.    H< 
brought  in  and  exhibited  a  number  of  notorious  crii 
who,    under    the    agency  of    the    Salvation 
become  reformed.    He  traced  their  histories  and  e 
ments,and  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  thoroog 
manner. 

After  a  few  words  of  appreciation  from  the  Presides 
Dr.  Savage,  and  Dr.  Clouston,  the  discussion  n 
agreement,  deferred  until  the  November  meeting  of  tl 
Association. 

This  Etiology  of  General  Paralysis. 

Dr.  Fomi  Kijui.ktsun  and  Dr.  Douglas  McRak  r«ad 
paper  entitled  Observations  011  the  Treatment  oi  Gener 
Paralysis  and  Tabes  Dorsalis  by  Vaccines  and  Ant 
■CHUBS. 

The  contribution,  which  was  illustrated  with  micr, 
scopic  slides,  was  discussed  by  the  Pjm^idknt,  aud  Di 
Q&OCMC  1011..VXL,  Dixon,  l\,u\v>.  Orb,  MebcU' 

and  Drs.  MoRak,  and  Robertson  Ii  p 

In  closing  the  meeting,  the  President  said  the  imp' 
tance  of  the  last  communication  whs  equal  to  that  of  * 
contribution  which  had  ever  been  brought  before  t 
Association. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

fejSSRS.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  will  publish 
tiortly  a  book  on  sewage  disposal  works  by  Hugh  P. 
taikes,  A.M.I.C.E.,  who  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience 
a  the  designing  and  construction  of  such  work. 
Dr.  8.  D.  Clippingdale  sends  us  the  following  extract 
rona  a  Teceut  issue  of  Notes  and  Queries,  which  seems  to 
how  that  the  Admiralty  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  were 
f  an  economical  turn  of  mind  in  the  matter  of  surgical 
ressings.     The  note  is  dated  September  14th,  1702 : 

The  Commn.  for  Slek  and  Wormded  having  desired  of  ns 
hat  the  Chyrurgions  E.iployed  by  them  at  the  Severail  ports 
nay  be  Supplied  with  Old  Colours  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick  and 
founded  Seamen  as  may  happen  to  be  Sent  on  Shore,  Wee 
irect  yon  therefore  to  give  us  an  acct.  what  Old  Colours  are  in 
tore  at  Woolwich  unritt  for  ar.y  Use  in  the  Navy. 

To  the  Storekeeper  and  Clerk  of  the  Survey,  Woolwioh. 

be  gentleman  (Mr.  I.  Eliot  Hodgkin)  who  has  unearthed 
bis  letter  has  the  temerity  to  observe  that  "  weather-worn 
unting  can  hardly  have  formed  ideal  material  for  the  use 
f  the  chyrurgions."  But  perhaps  the  old  colours  were 
rtended  for  the  decoration  of  the  sick-bay,  and  net  to  be 
>m  into  bandages  ? 

Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta,  announce 
aafc  they  will  publish  shortly  a  Manual  of  Ophthalmic 
Operations,  by  Major  F.  P.  Maynard,  M.B.,  F&.C.S.,  Pro- 
jssor  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  in  the  Calcutta  University. 
'he  volume  will  be  illustrated  by  stereoscopic  and  other 
holographs  o:  operations. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
oae  recently  in  the  tropics  on  the  diseases  of  animals,  it 
1  fitting  that  there  should  be  seme  publication  on  such 
a  important  subject.  This  want  has  been  recently  met 
y  the  appearance  of  the  Journal  of  Tropical  Ypterir.ctry 
eience,  issued  quarterly  and  published  in  Calcutta. 
olurne  I  appeared  in  1906,  and  now  the  first  parr,  of 
rolume  II  is  to  hand.  It  contains  some  very  interesting 
apers,  written  by  some  good  authorities;  and  if  such  a 
tondard  is  maintained,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
kould  not,  the  publication  will  succeed  and  have  a  large 
ireulation. 

Toe  A.  Stubers  Terlag  (Curl  Kabitzsch)  of  Wiirzbtirg 
as  recently  published  an  account  of  the  medical  manu- 
wipts  ia  the  Royal  University  Library  of  Wurzburg,  with 
iatorical  and  littraiy  annotations  by  Dr.  Ignaz  Schwarz. 
inong  these  are  some  fragments  of  unpublished 
realises  by  Eicardus  Anglicus  on  prognostic  signs  ;  glosses 
n  Johannitius  or  Honien  ben  Ishak,  an  Arabian  physi- 
ian  of  the  ninth  century,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
lr«  Parva  oi  Galen ;  critical  notes  on  the  treatise  De 
'ulsidus  of  Phil&retus,  a  wruer  whose  date  cannot  be 
lore  approximately  fixed  than  the  period  a.d.  600 
J  900;  and  notes  on  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
h  Aegidius's  treatise  on  the  urine,  on  the  works  of  Ysaac 
ihu  Jakab  Ishak  ben  Soieiman),  a  Jewish  physiciau  of 
tie  tenth  century.  Of  the  life  of  Ricardus  Anglicu3  little 
J  known.  According  to  Sprengel  his  family  name  was 
Vendmere  or  Wendover ;  he  was  born  at  Oxford,  was 
hysician  to  Pope  Gregory  IX  between  1227  and  12<U.  was 
forwards  granted  the  revenues  of  a  canonical  stall  in 
t.  Paul's.  London,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1252.  A  facsimile 
fa  passage  of  his  commentary  on  Johaanithis  is  given. 
n  an  appendix  are  published  the  Latin  text  of  Copho's 
1  natomy  (eleventh  century),  and  that  of  the  Anatomy  of 
tichard  of  Salerno  (twelfth  century).  Dr.  Schwarz's  work  is 
i  considerable  value  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and 
ears  evidence  on  every  page  of  the  learning  and  research 
|r  the  author. 
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The  personal  estate  of  the  late  Sir  William  Gardner, 
•O.B.,  has  been  proved  of  the  value  of  £11,255  13s.  Id. 
Dr.  .1.  E.  1 »  -tj  1.1 .  •  \  has  been  added  to  the  Commission 
I  the  Peace  for  Liverpool  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
;  Lancaster. 

:The  late  Mr.  Edwin  Boxall,  of  Brighton,  who  died  on 
;dy  30th  left  50  ertineas  each  to  the  Sussex  County 
icspital,  the  Children's  Hospital,  Brighton,  and  the  Ear 
|sd  Throat  Dispensary,  Brighton. 

Arrangements  for  an  exhibition  of  foods,  drug?, 
emists'  sundries,  and  the  like,  are  again  being  made  by 
e  BritisJ;  and  Col<mial  Druggist.    It  is  to  be  held  in  the 


Royal   Horticultural    Hall,   Vincent    Square,    during  the 
second  week  in  October. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  advertisement  pages,  the  unnual 
medical  service  of  the  Guild  oi  St.  Luke  will  be  in  Id  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  October  22nd  at  7.30  p.m.  Those 
members  of  the  profession  who  propose  to  attend  are 
requested  to  communicate  their  intention  without  <lc  lay  to 
the  Registrar,  Mr.  Claude  St.  Aubyn-Farrer,  7,  Westbourne 
Park  Road,  London,  \V. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  hygiene  in  its  bearing  on  school 
life  has  been  arranged  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  and 
will  be  held  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street,  Regent 
Street,  commencing  on  Monday,  September  30th,  and  con- 
tinning  until  Friday,  November  1st.  In  addition  to  the 
lectures  there  will  be  demonstrations.  Full  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Reginald  Hamsoa  and  Mr.  John 
Pardee  that  a  representative  Committee  of  the  French 
Association  of  Urology,  consisting  of  Professors  Guy  on, 
Achard,  Albarran,  Carher,  ChaurTard,  and  Pcusscn,  with 
M.  Desnos,  Paris,  as  Secretary,  proposes  the  formation  of  an 
International  Society  of  Lroiogy  upon  the  same  lines  as 
the  International  Society  of  Surgery.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  Congress  shall  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1908  in 
Paris.  With  this  object  a  preliminary  meeting,  at  which 
various  eastern  and  western  nations  will  be  represented, 
will  be  held  at  the  Neeker  Hsspital  in  Paris  on  < 
SLh  next,  for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Further  information  can,  we  understand,  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Pardoe,  F.R.C.S.,  77,  Wirnpole 
Street,  London,  W. 

The  Colonial  Office  Report  for  the  Northern  Territories 
of  the  Gold  Coast  shows  that  the  health  of  the  Eur 
residents  in  1906  had  been  less  good  than  in  previous : 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  having  prevailed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  From  the  medical  returns  for  the  six  dis- 
tricts it  appears  that  of  a  total  strength  of  232  units  there 
was  a  total  average  sick  of  100.  Yeji  and  Kintampo  were  the 
two  vrorst  stations,  an  average  of  half  of  the  strength  in  the 
former  and  two-thirds  of  the  latter  being  on  the  sick-list. 
Da  March  and  April  of  last  year  a  serious  epidemic  of 
cerecro- spinal  meningitis,  or  some  closely-allied  disease, 
broke  out  in  the  Lobi-Dagarti  country,  and  great  numbers 
of  natives  succumbed  to  it.  It  ceased  with  the  rains,  but 
returned  this  spring  with  increased  virulence,  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  reports  that  thousands  were  dying  of 
is.  The  disease  is  being  specially  investigated  by  three  of 
the  medical  staff. 

The  Granules  in  Leucocytes. — In  a  paper  recently 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  C.  E.  Walker,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Cancer  Research  Laboratories  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool,  states  that  in  the  bone  marrow, 
where  leucocytes  containing  granules  are  often  extremely 
numerous,  a  section  of  suitably  prepared  material  will 
show  that  the  granules  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  cells 
are  arranged  in  a  mere  or  less  definite  manner.  The 
granules  are  usually  oval  in  shape  and  lie  in  sequence  'lose 
to  each  other,  so  that  a  line  drawn  through  their  long  axes 
would  appear  as  a  thread  coiled  up  irregularly  in  the  1  yio- 
plasm  of  the  cell.  In  some  cells  the  granules  are  com  ;nu- 
ous,  whilst  in  others  they  are  discrete  and  appear  to  be 
joined  by  a  thick  thread ;  in  other  cells,  again,  there  are  no 
granules  but  only  a  thick  thread  ceiled  up  around  the 
nucleus.  Intermediate  conditions  are  also  observ- 
able. The  author  suggests  that  the  thread,  to 
he  calls  particular  attention,  arises  in  the  areho- 
plasm.  During  the  whole  of  its  existence  the  thread 
stains  very  deeply,  and  always  with  p.  preference  for  basic 
rather  than  acid  stains,  the  best  dyes  for  demonstrating  it 
being  safi'ranin  and  basic  fuchsin.  When  it  has  e: 
broken  up,  the  granules  formed  from  it  still  stain  in  thei-ame 
manner,  but  when  they  begin  to  lose  their  regular  arrange- 
ment they  seem  at  the  same  time  to  lose  their  affinity  for 
the  basic  stain.  In  some  of  the  granular  cells,  when  the 
staining  reaction  changes  from  basic  to  acid,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  alteration  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by 
influences  external  to  the  cell  whilst  it  is  still  in  the  body. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  when  cells  removed  from 
tiie  body  are  heated  and  dried  the  proportion  of  acid  to 
basic  staining  granules  is  increased.  The  main  cone 
derived  from  these  researches,  which  have  been  chiefly 
devoted  to  material  obtained  from  the  guinea-pig  and  the 
rat,  is  as  follows:  "The  presence  of  varying  proportions 
of  cells  containing  the  so-called  acidophile  and  basoyhiie 
granules  in  different  diseases  is  just  what  one  would 
expect,  and  is  no  argument  against  a  common  origin  of 
both  from  the  thread  here  described  as  occurring  in  some 
of  the  cells  in  the  bane  marrow. ' 
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THE  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION. 
Every  session  of  Parliament  has  its  surprises,  and 
the  session  just  closed  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
began  with  little  promise  of  legislation  for  the  public 
health.  The  King's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment made  no  mention  of  any  measure  directly 
affecting  medical  interests,  and  yet  at  the  prorogation 
no  fewer  than  eight  Acts  bearing  on  medical  and 
health  matters  had  been  passed,  and  others  having 
an  indirect  influence  in  the  same  quarter  had  also 
been  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found,  we  fear,  not  in  any  special  enthusiasm 
for  this  kind  of  work,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  original 
scheme  of  legislation  shadowed  forth  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  largely  miscarried,  and  the  failure  of 
more  ambitious  Bills — such  as  Licensing,  Irish  Govern- 
ment, and  Housing — left  an  opportunity  for  the  passage 
of  less  showy  if  not  less  useful  proposals. 

The  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  which  is  the 
principal  product  of  the  session,  occupied,  like  the 
abortive  Education  Bill  of  last  year,  a  very  large  share 
of  parliamentary  time.  It  used  up  much  of  the  energy 
of  the  Commons  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  session, 
and  in  this  way  acted  somewhat  prejudicially  on  the 
detailed  consideration  and  criticism  of  subsequent  Bills. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  difficulties  of  army 
reorganization  will  have  been  solved  by  the  Act,  but 
there  is  hope  that  under  wise  guidance  it  may  mean 
great  administrative  reform. 

The  budget  of  the  year,  embodied  in  the  Finance  Act, 
closely  affects  the  profession,  by  recognizing  the  differ- 
ence between  earned  and  unearned  incomes.  Income 
tax  in  future  will  be  charged  at  a  lesser  rate  on  income 
earned  than  on  income  from  investments.  The  latter 
will  pay  Is.  in  the  £,  while  the  former,  on  all  incomes 
totalling  under  £'2,CC0  a  year,  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  9d.  This  is  an  act  of  just  discrimination,  for  which 
the  medical  profession  will  be  grateful  in  common  with 
all  hard-working  and  poorly-paid  callings.  In  the 
course  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  a  further  concession 
was  made  as  regards  pensions,  and  these  will  now  be 
treated  as  earned  incomes  and  charged  at  the  lower  rate 
of  9d.  in  the  £.  A  high  income  tax  punishes  pro- 
fessional men  seriously,  but  this  differentiation,  so 
wisely  introduced,  renders  the  burden  more  tolerable. 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant measure  of  the  year.  If  it  succeeds  in  restoring 
the  prosperity  and  population  of  the  rural  districts  by 
establishing  in  suitable  localities  small  holdings  with 
intensive  cultivation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  most  favourably  affect  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  race.  No  nation  can  continue  strong  and  powerful 
if  it  has  not  a  large  agricultural  population  as  the  base 
and  source  of  its  physical  strength.  The  Act,  for  which 
many  have  agitated  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  comes 
late,  but  not  too  late  to  solve  under  strict  economic 
conditions  the  great  problem  of  rural  depopulation,  and 
to  lead  to  the  improvement  of  national  strength  and 
haracter.    It  is  full  time  that  the  organizations  of  the 


State  began  to  grapple  with  the  various  problems  o 
physical  deterioration,  and  as  partof  the  work, and  by  n< 
means  the  least  important,  we  welcome  the  passing  of  thi 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act.  One  of  it: 
clauses  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  pre 
vide  for  the  medical  inspection  and  for  attending  to  th< 
health  and  physical  condition  of  the  children  educate* 
in  public  elementary  schools.  Last  year  we  regrettec 
that  this  excellent  provision  was  lost  when  the  Educa 
tion  Bill  was  dropped,  and  we  urged  that  medica 
inspection  was  recognized  by  all  parties  as  a  necessity 
Both  sides  of  both  Houses  joined  in  making  it  law  thii 
year.  In  bringing  into  the  very  beginning  of  schoo 
life  a  system  of  caring  for  health,  and  of  studying  th< 
physical  conditions  of  child  life,  we  hold  that  a  mos 
far-reaching  step  has  been  taken  to  promote  nationa 
physical  improvement.  The  cost  is  not  likely  to  b< 
large,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  be  repaid  1 
hundredfold  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  suffering 
and  in  developing  the  efficiency  of  coming  generations 
The  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  advised  at  heac 
quarters  by  a  medical  bureau,  and  the  best-qualifiec 
and  the  wisest  men  should  be  chosen  for  this  highes! 
national  duty. 

The  two  measures  passed  with  regard  to  vaccinatiot 
do  not  call  for  much  comment.  The  English  Act  was 
fully  discussed  in  the  Commons  and  the  Lords,  ant 
considered  carefully  in  Committee.  It  makes  the  task 
of  the  conscientious  objector  less  difficult,  and  enables 
him  to  get  his  exemption  certificate  without  under 
taking  the  often  impossible  task  of  satisfying  the  mine 
of  the  magistrate  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  objectoi 
to  vaccination.  As  the  Bill  left  the  Commons  th< 
privilege  of  making  the  necessary  declaration  fo; 
obtaining  exemption  was  given  to  either  parent ;  in  thi 
Lords  the  mother  was  struck  out.  Those  who  havi 
always  held  that  grievances  are  the  food  on  which  anti 
vaccinators  flourish  think  this  was  a  short-sighteit 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Peers.  The  Act  will,  howevei 
make  the  law  work  more  easily ;  and,  as  vaccination  ha 
increased  since  the  conscientious  objector  was  recog 
nized,  we  may  hope  that  the  concessions  made  thi 
year  will  still  further  increase  the  vaccinated  populs 
tion.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  Scotch  Bill  i 
that  by  making  the  law  the  same  as  in  England  i 
creates  a  uniformity  of  practice  which  may  prevent  an 
development  of  the  antivaecination  movement  in  tb 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Three  Public  Health  Acts  remain  to  be  considere< 
They  all  came  on  late  in  the  session,  and  all  would  ha* 
been  the  better  for  ;more  detailed  criticism  and  coi 
sideration.  There  has  grown  up  of  late  years  a  ba 
habit  of  pushing  minor  measures  through  rapidly  at  tl 
end  of  the  session.  The  result  very  often  is  that  tl 
legislation  thus  carried  is  found  ineffective,  and  a 
amending  Bill  has  to  be  brought  in  later  on.  In  ar 
case  measures  so  passed  are  necessarily  less  minute 
criticized  even  in  Grand  Committees  than  they  ougl 
to  be.  The  Public  Health  Act,  originally  a  priva 
member's  Bill,  is  a  striking  instance  in  point.  Whi 
the  Government  decided  to  holp  it,  it  was  sent  up  to 
Grand  Committee,  and  the  President  of  the  Loi 
Government  Board  hustled  the  142  clauses  through  in 
single  sitting,  at  which  it  turned  out  afterwards  tb' 
there  had  not^been  a  quorum  continuously.  The  Hou 
in  consequence  ordered  the  Bill  back  for  reconsidei|' 
tion,  it  \va3  then  amended  and  several  clauses  omitttl, 
and  when  it  came  on  for  consideration  on  report  i 
3  a.m. '.  1  Ii.-vii  not  even  been  reprinted  !  When  it  reachit 
the  Lords  this  history  naturally  excited  suspicion,  ap 
the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  who  «p 
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it  back  to  the  Commons  with  seven  pages  of  amend- 
ments, where  it  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  that  any  Act  of 
Parliament  should  have  such  a  history.  The  Public 
Health  Amendment  Act  for  Scotland  is  a  second  health 
measure  passed  late  in  the  session,  while  the  third  is 
the  Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Food)  Act,  a 
measure  of  much  more  importance.  This  Bill,  too,  was 
passed  under  conditions  which  do  not  make  for  efficient 
legislation.  It  was  one  of  the  measures  introduced  by  the 
Government  very  early  in  the  session.  The  second 
■reading  was  nevertheless  not  taken  till  August  2nd, 
land,  in  spite  of  criticism,  the  Bill  did  not  have  the 
vdvantage  of  consideration  by  a  Grand  Committee,  but 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  which 
1  n  the  last  days  of  the  session  is  almost  prohibitive  of 
'letailed  consideration.  The  Act  gives  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  very  wide  powers  for  passing  regulations 
:ontrolling  the  condition,  preparation,  storage,  and 
listribution  of  human  food.  The  regulations  will,  no 
loubt.be  excellent;  but  the  question  arises,  Will  local 
Authorities  carry  them  out  ?  Powers  already  exist  as 
■egards  the  condemnation  of  diseased  cattle,  which  are 
largely  inoperative  because  local  bodies  will  not  sup- 
>ort  their  officials  in  carrying  out  the  law.  In  some 
rfaces  it  will  be  the  same  with  the  regulations  framed 
inder  the  new  Act.  but  we  hope  it  will  convince  the 
;jOcal  Government  Board  at  last  that  the  first  step  to 
ecure  effective  administration  is  to  give  the  medical 
•ffieers  of  health  and  the  sanitary  and  other  inspectors 
loncerned,  security  of  tenure  in  their  offices,  so  that 
hey  may  discharge  their  functions  without  the  fear  of 
lismissal. 

I  Lastly  comes  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act, 

llso    passed    hurriedly    at    the    end    of    the    session. 

||>riginally  a  private  member's  Bill,  it  was  adopted  by 

Ihe  Government  with  the  very  laudable  desire  of  doing 

omething  to  lessen   infantile  mortality.     Judging  from 

line  experience  of  Huddersfield,  where  the  experiment 

lias  been  carefully  tried,  we  think  the  Act  will  prove 

I  ery    useful    wherever    it    is   adopted  and    earnestly 

dministered.     All  through  it  has  had  much  medical 

ympathy  behind  it,  as  was  natural,  considering  that  the 

rofession  has  been  agitating  for  many  years  to  check 

oe  enormous  and  unnecessary  waste  of    infant   life. 

he  measure,  which,  after  all,  should  have  been  made 

part  of  a  new  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Bill, 

lakes  it  a  duty  of  the  medical  attendant,  among  others, 

)  notify  a  birth  at  which  he  is  present,  under  a  penalty. 

t  is  easy  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which   it 

ould  be  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  matter  for  the 

octor  to  notify,  but  unless  some  one  else  present  will 

o  it,  he  will   have   no   choice   under  the  Act.     The 

>jection  raised  on  behalf  of  the  profession  was  that  it 

as  not  just  to  subject  the  doctor  to    a  penalty  in 

■spect    to     what     was    a     professional    and    not    an 

•dinary  civil  obligation.       In  the  debate,  of  which  a 

ill  report  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  August  31st 

was  made  abundantly  clear  that  it  was  not  a  question 

fees.    In  spite  of  this,  the  amendment  to  omit  the 

edical  attendant  was  rejected  by  a  great  msjority, 

though  it  was  an  acknowledged  agreement  on  the  part 

the  promotors  of  the  Bill  and  the  Government  that 

e   omission    should    be    made.      The    one    medical 

jember  present  did  his  best  to  represent  the  medical 

|ew,  but,   unfortunately,   the  President  of   the  Local 

ivernment  Board  in  his  speeches  rather  stimulated 

an  checked  the  feeling  against  the  doctors,  and  so 

ler  a  division,  the  clause  imposing  the  duty  on  the 

edical  attendant    was    retained.      The  object  of  the 

easure    has    the    sympathy    of  the  medical    profes- 


sion, but  we  could  have  wished  that  the  Commons 
of  England  had  shown  more  generosity  in  their 
criticism  of  a  profession  which  has  always  been 
foremost  in  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  The 
debate  with  its  taunts  to  the  profession  about  trades 
unionism  and  sneers  about  fees  was  not  worthy  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments. 


THE    RADICAL    TREATMENT    OF    MAMMARY 
CANCER. 

A  series  of  papers  in  the  July  number  of  the  Annals  of 
Surgery,  dealing  with  the  modern  treatment  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast,  is  headed  by  a  contribution  from 
Dr.  Halsted  on  the  results  of  radical  operations  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  a 
determination  of  the  results  of  modern  radical  methods 
is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter,  as  so  many  factors 
have  to  be  considered.  It  is  necessary  to  tabulate  the 
cases  from  many  points  of  view,  and  to  take  note  of 
such  complex  influences  as  the  variety  of  the  cancer, 
the  time  elapsed  since  its  appearance,  the  degree  of 
outlying  involvement,  the  functional  activity  of  the 
gland,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  operation. 

In  dealing  with  the  last  factor  difficulty  arises  in  de- 
fining what  is  and  what  is  not  a  ':  complete ''  procedure. 
Dr.  Halsted,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  advocate  of 
thorough  measures,  gives  a  rather  lengthy  list  of  indi- 
cations for  supraclavicular  dissection,  and  states  that 
during  the  past  two  years  he  has  found  himself  per- 
forming the  neck  operation  in  most  cases.  Moreover, 
he  believes  that  in  certain  cases  a  part  of  the  chest  wall 
should  be  excised,  and  insists  also  on  the  occasional 
necessity  of  stripping  the  sheaths  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectus  and  the  serratus  magnus,  with  other 
muscles  attached  to  the  shoulder  girdle.  Dr.  Pilcher 
also  holds  that  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer 
originating  in  the  breast  must  often  be  incomplete  if 
the  base  of  the  neck  be  not  cleared  of  its  glands.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  in  another  paper  of  the 
series  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
the  requisites  of  a  complete  operation  do  not 
include  complete  removal  of  the  pectoralis  major. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  approval  of  free  excision 
of  the  contents  of  the  axilla,  although  Dr.  Cabot 
believes  that  recurrence  depends  more  on  the  character 
of  the  growth  and  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the 
lymphatic  system  than  on  the  thoroughness  of 
removal.  Dr.  Ransohoff  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  fallacious  to  ascribe  the  improved  re- 
sults of  modern  surgical  treatment  altogether  to  its 
thoroughness. 

The  tables  published  by  Dr.  Halsted  include  only 
the  cases  in  which  nothing  less  than  the  complete 
subclavicular  operation  was  done,  and  only  those 
operated  upon  three  or  more  years  prior  to  the  last 
news  heard  of  the  patients.  Of  232  patients  whose 
cases  are  thus  considered,  4  died  from  shock  and  wound 
infection,  18  could  not  be  traced,  and  75  are  regarded  as 
cured.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  on  the  whole 
number  of  cases  is  32  3,  but,  if  the  untraced  cases  and 
those  fatal  at  the  time  of  operation  be  subtracted,  it  is 
35.6.  These  statistics,  it  is  stated,  afford  unmistakable 
proof  that  the  slightest  delay  is  dangerous,  and  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  prognosis  is  quite  good  in 
the  early  stage  of  breast  cancer,  two  in  three  beiDg 
cured;  and  bad.  three  in  fourXsuecuml'ing,  when  the 
axillary  glands  are  demonstrably  involved.  Some  of 
the    other  returns  of  final   results  published  in   this 
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series  ar8  almost  as  good  as  those  given  by  Dr. 
Halsted,  but  the  statistics  on  which  they  are  based  are 
not  so  full  nor  so  carefully  arranged.  Although  the 
concluding  statement  in  Dr.  Oliver's  paper,  that  the 
operative  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  broast,  even  with 
the  extensive  removals  practised  at  the  present  time,  is 
far  from  being  an  ideal  method,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned, yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  really  great 
advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  that  this  advance  has  been  steadily 
progressive. 

The  importance  of  education  of  the  public  on  this 
question  i3  suggested  by  a  remark  in  Dr.  Halsted's 
paper,  that  "women  are  now  presenting  themselves 
"more  promptly  for  examination,  realizing  that  a  cure 
"  of  breast  cancer  ia  not  only  possible,  but,  if  the  opera- 
"  tion  be  performed  early,  quite,  probable;'  The 
facts  in  an  important  paper  on  late  recurrences  after 
operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  breast  by  Dr.  Bansohofi 
do  not  really  invalidate  this  conclusion.  He  states 
that  in  his  experience  the  average  of  patients  who  pass 
Volkmann's  three-year  limit  after  radical  operation  is 
only  a  little  under  30  per  cent.,  but  that  of  these  20  per 
cent,  succumb  later  to  recurrence  in  loco  or  to  meta- 
stases. The  expectation  that  the  prospects  of  assured 
immunity  might  be  made  good  by  extending  the  limit 
to  five  or  six  years  has  not,  Dr.  Ransohoff  shows,  baen 
fulfilled.  Although  recurrences  are  unusual  afi 
third  year,  and  as  time  goes  en  become  less  and  less 
frequent,  many  clear  cases  have  been  recorded  of  return 
cf  the  disease  either  locally  or  in  remote  organs  after 
long  intervals.  Ransohoff  states  that  he  has  collected 
from  44  of  his  colleagues  no  leas  than  37  cases  of  recur- 
rence after  six  years.  These  reports,  it  is  acknowledged, 
fall  far  short  of  scientific  accuracy.  Reference,  how- 
ever, is  made  to  several  instances  recorded  by  well- 
known  surgeons  of  recurrences  after  intervals  varying  in 
the  different  cases  from  seven  to  seventeen  years,  and 
an  original  case  is  published  of  local  recurrence  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  removal  of  the  right  breast  for 
cancer. 

The  authors  of  these  papers  testify  without  exception 
to  the  striking  fact  that  radical  procedures  for  the  cure 
of  mammary  cancer  are,  notwithstanding  their  length, 
the  extent  of  the  wound,  and,  in  many  instances,  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  the  patient,  almost  quite  free 
from  serious  risk.  Dr.  Ransohoff  states  that  "the 
"  mortality  of  even  very  extensive  breast  operations 
"  has  been  steadily  reduced  until  now  they  cku  hardly 
"  be  classed  with  the  major  operations."  The  rata  of 
operative  mortality  is  represented  by  Dr.  Halsted 
centage  of  one  and  seven-tenths. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
PIIACTITION . 

In"  a  letter  addressed  to  us  by  a  correspondent, 
who  claims  that  ho  h;is  experienced  the  average  fata  of 
the  general  practitioner  in  an  industrial  centre,  it  is 
ied  that  it  would  be  wise  to  deal  with  the 
r,  of  tho  prospect  of  the  student  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  before  tho  commencement  of  the  new 
session.  Our  correspondent  details  his  own  experience. 
He  states  that  after  bavin  wtiee  forten  years, 

ho  has  secured  for  himself  a  fair  connexion  in  point  of 
numbers.  His  average  receipts  work  out  at  £220  per 
annum,  out  of  which  he  has  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  surgery  and  practice  before  he  can  claim  anything 
for  his  home.  Of  his  earnings,  31.6  per  cent,  were  paid 
at  his  surgery,  37  per  cent,  wore  paid  in  weekly  instal- 


ments to  the  collector  (two- thirds  of  the  accounts  being 
paid  at  a  rate  of  over  3d.  a  week  and  one-third  at  less 
than  3d.  a  week),  12  per  cent,  had  to  be  regarded  as  bad 
debts,  and  the  balance,  20  per  cent.,  is  being  recovered 
under  pressure  through  the  county  court.1 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  income  of  the 
medical  man  in  this  country  works  out  at  something 
between  £220  and  £250 ;  and  if  the  more  fortunate 
practitioners  whose  return  occupies  four  figures  are 
paired  off  with  those  who  have  either  not  yet  begun  tc 
earn  an  income  or  who  have  no  need  to  earn  one,  ii 
becomes  apparent  that  a  very  large  number  of  practi- 
tioners must  be  contenting  themselves  with  such  a 
return  as  our  correspondent  states  his  to  be.  The 
reason  of  this  inadequate  return  for  all  the  skill, 
patience,  and  labour  of  the  medical  practitioner  is  nol 
to  be  found  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  profession  alone, 
To  a  certain  extent  practitioners  themselves  are  tc 
blame,  inasmuch  as  in  the  past  they  have,  through  the 
want  of  unity  and  through  the  effect  of  rivalry  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  consented  to  accept  fees 
which  are  not  only  unworthy  of  the  work  done,  but 
too  low  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  means  ol 
those  who  have  to  pay  them.  If  the  doctors  in  each 
district  would  agree  on  a  minimum  fee,  below  which  ne 
one  would  go,  much  benefit  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  profession  would  accrue. 

That  this  country  is  not  worse  off  than  others  in  thie 
respect  is  shown  by  an  article  published  by  Dr.  G.  Piek,'J 
in  which  a  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  in  Austria 
is  given.    The  person  whose  income  from  all  sources, 
after  deducting  the   working  expenses,  exceeds  1200 
crowns  (about  £50),  has  to  pay  an   income  tax  on  & 
sliding  scale.    This  ranges  between  0.6  per  cent,  ami 
5  per  cent.,  while  the  average  works  out  at  1.9  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  average  person  pays4id.  in  the  £ 
income  tax,  while  the  person  whose  returnable  income 
is  £SC  has  to  pay  1.44d.   in   the  £',   or  6s.,  as  income 
tax.     Of   the    9,204    men    on    the    Austrian    medical 
register    only    6,388    pay    any    income    tax— that    ifl, 
one-third  of    them    are    cleaving    less   than    £50    per 
annum ;     555    medical     men     earn     from    £300    t« 
£500  per  annum,  and  only  300  have  an  income  of  over 
£500  per  annum.     The  conditions  are  best  in   Yierm;: 
and  worst  in   Bohemia.     The  average  income  of  thi 
private  general    practitioner    works    out  at    £208  pe: 
annum,    and    that     of     the    medical    man    holdin§ 
official  appointments  at  £143  per  annum.      Dr.  Picl 
points  out  that  lawyers  in  Austria  are  much  bet 
Practically  all    the    lawyers    in    private    practice  pa> 
income  tax,  while  about  1,500  out  of  2,000  officials  ar. 
also  in  receipt  of  a  net  income  of  over  £50  per  annun. 
Returning  to  the  condition  of  the  medical  practitionei 
he  finds  that  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  income  total,  01 
which  income  tax  is  paid  by  medical  men, is  earned,  th 
remaining  40  per  cent,  being  derived  from  other  so) 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  Austria  a  married  man  of  to 
professional  classes  needs  an  income  of  from  £175  t 
£210  per  annum  to  keep  up  his  position.  Of  the  medio; 
men  in  Austria  only  23  per  cent,  of  those  between  2 
and  30  years  of  age,  only  63  per  cent,  of  those  botwee 
30  and  40  years  of  age,  and  only  77  per  cent,  of  the 
over  40  years  of   age,  possess  such    an   income. 
reviewing  the  whole  problem,  ho  alleges  that  U 
with  truth  be  said  that  the  medical  man's  earning  li 
begins  at  30  years  of  age  and  commences  to  fa 
at  50.    The  profession  is  increasing  in  numbers  rapidl 

1  Tlic-  cash  receipts  year  by  year  wcro:   1857.  £51  1! 
£230129.  8d. :  1899,  BE04  UK  6d.  :  IE0Q.  £?M  18s.  9d.  :  1WI. 

1 L 03.  £261  Is.  3d. ;  1901,  £220  19s.  Id. ;  1S05,  £S8233.  3. 
1S0S,  £318  18s.  3d. 
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tbo  last  seven  years  bringing  an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 
But  he  does  not  think  that  the  overcrowding  is  respon- 
sible fbr  the  sad  ittsufifeieoey  of  income.  There  is 
enough  work  for  all,  only  the  rate  of  remuneration 
renders    it    practically    impossible   for    H 

ioner  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  make  a 

ood. 

In  England  there  is  one  disadvantage  which  stands  in 

the  way  of  the  practitioner,  as  compared  with  Austria 

y.    In  this  coui  try,  when  the  patient  does 

not  wish  to  pay,  the  law  is  almost  impotent  to  enforce 

a  paymant.    County  court  summonses  may  suffice  to 

Induce  a  certain  number  01"  parsons  to  pay  up,  but  a 

not  inconsiderable  proportion  take  advantage  of  the  fact 

that  there  is  lUWe  risk  if  the  debt  be  still  ignored.    The 

h  his  while  to  distrain, 

as  the  cost  of  doing  so  is  generally  too  great  for  the 

smaller  debts.    In  Germany  the  practitioner,  when  he 

has  a  patient  who  does  not  pay  his  account  after  a 

reasonable  time,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  official 

.■),  who  makes  an  application 

'or  payment,  and  if  this  ia  ignored  after  a  given  time 

about  fourteen  days)  he  distrains  without  any  further 

proceedings.    He  receives  quite  a  small  commission  for 

lis  trouble,  and   few    people   fail  to  pay  within  the 

i  time. 

————*»— ■ 

THE     PROFESSION     IN    NATAL. 

:ld  invite  the  attention  of  readers,  more  especi- 

iHy  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  to  the 

'eport  of  some  rerent  proceedings  of  the  Natal  Branch, 

rablished  in  the  .-v: tlzmext  for  this  week,  p.  173.    It 

a  observed  that  the  Branch  has  found  it  necessary  to 

.inimum  rate  below  which  it  is  judged  improper 

0  accept  club  appointments,  and  as  will  be  seen  from 

he  entry  in  the  warning  notice  in  our  advertise  - 

olumns,    the    Honorary  Secretary,  Br.  D.  Campbell 

.  will  afford  further  explanations  and  information 

[uirers.    The  other  matter  mentioned  in  thereport 

i  the  Branch  shows  that  the  medical  profession  in 

is  at  the  present  time  threatened  with  in  ereaed 

pecial  taxation;  the  State  has  for  some  year3  required 

,'.  practitioners  to  take  out  an  annual    licence 

J  practise,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  double  the  fee  for 

lie  annual  licence,  raising  it  to  the  very  high  amount  of 

10,  and  to  put  a  further  tax  of  £2  10s.  upon  all  medical 

len  wh»  dispense  their  own  prescriptions.    As  was 

ointod  out  to  the  Government  by  the  deputation  of  the 

ranch,  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  onerous  taxation, 

nd  the  idea  of   discriminating  between  practitioners 

ho  do  and  do  not  dispense  their  own  medicines  is 

atirely  new  and  must,  we  should  conceive,  be  particu- 

irly  unreasonable  in  a  country  many  districts  of  which 

■e  still  sparsely  settled. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 
I  spite  of  the  optimistic  view  attributed  to  Dr.  Kobert 
ocb.  articles  in  our  pages  have  unfortunately  afforded 
5nc!uBive  evidence  that  the  treatment  by  atoxyl, 
a  aniline  derivative  containing  37.6  per  cent,  of 
setallic  arsenic  in  combination,  of  disease  in  animals 
;ae  to  infection  by  trypanosomes  does  not  give  results 
Ihieh  are  permanently  satisfactory.  It  was  found  that 
animals  even  severely  infected  were  adequately 
eated  with  atoxyl  the  parasites  degenerated  and 
tickly  disappeared  fromtbe  blood,  this  disappearance 
ping  attended  by  great  improvement  in  the  symptoms. 
j  the  drug  were  stopped,  however,  the  parasites 
Ruined  quickly,  and  even  if  it  were  administered  con- 
puously  they  returned  after  a  somewhat  longer  inter- 
1;  in  either  case  the  animal  died.  The  paper  by  Sir 
ubertBoyee,  published  at  page  624,  chronicles  a  further 


development.  Tno  now  combined  treatment  which  he 
kUexd  describes  is  founded  on  the  view  that  there 
are  two  phases  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  trypano- 
some.  Experiments  on  rats  carried  out  by  the  workers 
in  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
showed  that  if,  after  driving  out  the  trypanosome  from 
the  blood  with  atoxyl,  mercury  bichloride  were  g: 
large  proportion  of  the  infected  rats  permanently 
recovered.  Sir  Hubert  Boyce  believes  that  this  happy 
result  is  due  to  the  lethal  action  of  the  mercurial  salt 
on  the  second  phase  of  the  parasite.  It  appears  that 
similar  results  are  being  obtained  with  other  classes  of 
animals,  and  that  some  indications  of  a  like  result  have 
been  observed  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness  in 
man.  The  further  progress  of  these  researches  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest ;  meanwhile  we  may  note 
that  Mr.  James  Brand,  F.RC.V.S,,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Colonial  Office  to  make  a  veterinary  survey  of  Northern 
Nigeria  last  March,  has  written  to  the  Times  to  state  that 
he  has  had  positive  results,  in  horses  suffering  from 
trypanosomiasis,  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  a 
mixture  of  methylene  blue  and  corrosive  sublimate ; 
the  mixture  he  recommends  is  a  1  per  cent,  watery 
solution  of  methylene  blue  made  from  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  dye  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
1  in  500  watery  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
dose  given  has  been  10  c.cm.,  and  the  intravenous 
injections  have  been  repeated  daily  for  ten  days.  In 
1891  the  fact  that  methylene  blue  so  readily  stains  the 
malarial  organisms  led  Ehrlich  and  Guttmann  to  suggest 
that  it  might  be  of  use  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  it  has  been  employed  with  considerable  success, 
H.  C.  Wood,  jun.,  for  instance,  reporting  85  per  cent. 
recoveries;  Iwanoff  states  that  it  acts  especially  upon 
the  adult  fovms,  and  in  the  new  edition  of  The  Di 
ibftj  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  which  Dr.  Wood 
is  one  of  the  assistant  editors,  it  is  suggested  that,  the 
best  treatment  of  chronic  malaria  might  prove  to  be  the 
administration  of  full  doses  of  quinine  at  intervals  of 
seven  days,  while  at  the  same  time  the  patient  takes 
methylene  blue  continuously.  The  drug  is  eliminated 
chiefly  by  the  kidneys  and  colours  the  urine  blue,  but  it 
appears  to  have  no  action  upon  the  kidneys,  and  it  is 
stated  to  be  specially  valuable  in  those  forms  of  malaria 
accompanied  by  haematuria — so-called  blackwater  fever. 


CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 
At  the  recent  Congress  of  French  Alienist  Physicians  a 
resolution  wae  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  question  of 
the  responsibility  of  a  delinquent  is  not  one  which  a 
physician  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  determine ;  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  say  whether  the  accused  person  was 
mentally  disordered  or  not  at  the  tirna  when  he  com- 
mitted the  offence.  According  to  Article  LXIV  of  the 
French  Penal  Code,  if  th9  accused's  mind  was  dis- 
ordered at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  there 
is  neither  crime  nor  offence ;  it  is  cot  necessary  that 
the  mental  disorder  should  last  indefinitely  or  be  com- 
plete, that  is  to  say,  affecting  all  forms  of  psychical 
activity.  While  it  neither  excuses  nor  attenuates 
crime,  it  is  an  absolute  bar  to  a  conviction.  A  case  in 
point  has  been  recently  tried,1  where  a  man  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  six  months  for  stealing  a 
handbag.  At  the  trial  ho  was  examined  by  several 
expert  physicians  and  regarded  as  responsible  by  some 
and  irresponsible  by  others.  On  appeal  the  Court 
ordered  three  expert  physicians  to  examine  him 
again,  and  of  these  two  reported  that  he  showed 
real  mental  disorder,  but  left  to  the  Court  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  of  responsibility.  The 
counsel  for  the  appellant  asked  for  the  acquittal 
of  his  client  on  the  ground  that  the  disorder  re- 
cognized  amounted  to  meDtal   alienation  that  would 
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exclude  all  responsibility,  or  throw  a  serious  doubt 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind  by  which  he  had  the  right  to 
benefit.  The  Court  accepted  this  view  and  reversed  the 
conviction  on  the  ground  that  the  experts  found  that 
the  accused  was  in  a  state  of  dementia  ydernence)  when 
he  committed  the  offence.  This  view  is  infinitely  more 
simple  than  that  usually  taken  in  this  country  of  the 
duty  of  the  medical  expert,  who  is  generally  expected 
and  often  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of  attempting  to 
decide  whether  the  accused  person  was  responsible  for 
the  act  committed.  Our  judges,  moreover,  have  laid 
down  the  principle  that  responsibility  is  determined  by 
the  capacity  of  an  admittedly  insane  person  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  act  in  its  true  relations,  and 
in  consequence  insane  persons  maybe  punished,  or  even 
submitted  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  if  the 
judge  is  not  satisfied  that  the  admitted  mental  disorder 
prevented  the  accused  person  from  recognizing  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  committed. 


THE     PULSE     AND    BLOOD    PRESSURE    IN    FAINTING 

FITS. 
In  the  Wiener  klinische  Rundschau  for  August  11th,  1907, 
Dr.  Hornung  describes  some  observations  he  has  made 
on  this  subject  under  exceptionally  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  one  case  he  was  actually  taking  a  pulse 
tracing  when  the  patient  fainted,  and  in  another  in- 
stance he  had  just  taken  a  blood  pressure  curve  when 
the  same  thing  happened.  On  both  occasions  the  in- 
struments were  in  position  on  the  arm,  and  the  patients 
could  be  maintained  in  the  sitting  posture  when  the 
fainting  fit  occurred ;  the  curves  taken  before  and 
during  the  swoon  could  therefore  be  guaranteed  as 
available  for  exact  comparison  and  contrast.  The  first 
patient  was  suffering  from  myocarditis,  and,  as  the 
earlier  tracing  shows,  had  an  irregular  pulse  with  well- 
marked  intermissions.  The  tracing  taken  during  the 
faint  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  curves,  a  slowing  of  the  pulse-rate  from  72  to  66, 
and  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  arrhythmia.  It  is 
the  la3t  of  these  features  which  Dr.  Hornung  regards  as 
of  particular  interest.  He  explains  the  condition  re- 
vealed by  his  tracings  as  due  to  a  lowering  of  blood 
pressure,  and  refers  to  his  second  case  as  affording  a 
direct  proof  that  the  blood  pressure  is  lowered  in  a 
fainting  fit.  His  second  patient  was  a  man  with  marked 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  arterio-sclerosis,  and  high 
blood  pressure.  As  he  complained  greatly  of  headache, 
Dr.  Hornung  proposed  to  remove  some  blood  from  a 
vein.  Before  doing  so,  he  took  the  blood  pressure  curve 
and  left  the  instrument  in  its  place,  so  that  after  the 
operation  he  could  ascertain  what  change  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  venesection.  But  this  intention 
was  frustrated  ;  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  venesection, 
the  man  fainted.  Consequently  Dr.  Hornung  postponed 
his  operation,  and  observed  instead  the  change  of 
pressure  caused  by  fainting.  He  found  that  there  was 
a  diminution  amounting  to  about  100  mm.  of  mercury. 


THE  PROPHYLAXIS  OF  PLAGUE  BY 
IMMUNIZATION. 
Dr.  Strong  has  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  his 
studies  in  plague  immunity  to  the  Philippine  Journal 
of  Science  for  June,  1907.1  Before  discussing  his  own 
experimental  work  he  reviews  the  various  prophylactics 
which  have  been  already  used  in  human  beings,  giving 
a  short  account  of  their  preparation  and  the  immunizing 
powers  which  they  possess.  He  quotes  the  experiments 
of  Kolle  and  Otto,  who  found  that  guinea-pigs  cannot, 
except  in  rare  instances,  be  immunized  against  plague 
infection   by  the  use  of  Haflkine's   prophylactic,  and 

1  Tht  Philippine  Journal  of  .SVfoice.  B —Medical  Sciences.  Vol.  ii. 
Juno,  1907.  So  3.  Studies  in  Plaguo  Imnmmty.  By  Richard  P. 
•trong.     (Fron  the  Biologic.-.!  laboratory,  Burcrti  of  Science.) 


argues  that  if  large  and  repeated  dos-s  of  the  killed} 
plague  bacilli  fail  to  immunize  such  small  animals  as 
guinea-pigs,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  very 
favourable  results  in  man  from  such  a  method,  par- 
ticularly since  the  amount  of  the  bacteria  inoculated 
in  human  beings  is  so  much  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  body  weight.  Such  theoretical  considerations 
should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  practical 
results  obtained  in  India  until  some  more  effec- 
tive method  has  been  discovered,  but  this  Dr.  Strong 
believes  he  has  found.  He  relates  a  series  of  inocula- 
tions of  animals  with  living  attenuated  cultures  (vac- 
cination), and  concludes  that,  "in  spite  of  varia- 
"  tions  in  the  results  of  immunization  sometimes 
"  obtained  in  the  different  series  by  the  same 
"  method  of  inoculation,  nevertheless,  an  examination 
"  of  the  experiments  demonstrates  conclusively  and' 
"  beyond  any  doubt  the  great  value  of  vaccination 
"  (living  attenuated  cultures)  against  plague  infection 
"  and  its  evident  superiority  to  the  other  methods  of 
"  immunization."  During  the  year  dealt  with,  nearly 
200  such  vaccinations  were  performed  on  human  beings 
in  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Strong  observed  no  unfavour- 
able results  in  the  inoculated,  and  believes  that  the 
cultures  with  which  he  worked  proved  themselves  to  be 
entirely  safe  for  human  beings.  He  quotes  Douglas  and 
Bulloch's  criticism  on  his  work  in  Allbutt  and 
Rolleston's  System  of  Medicine :  "Naturally  very  great 
"  care  would  be  necessary  in  recommending  a  method 
"  like  this  on  a  big  scale  in  plague- stricken  communi- 
'•  ties,  as  from  unforeseen  circumstances  the  virulence 
"  might  increase  and  plague  be  induced,''  and  meets  it 
by  pointing  out  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
this  statement,  his  cultures,  which  for  nearly  two  years 
have  been  used  at  intervals  in  human  beings,  being  as- 
safe  for  use  in  man  to-day  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
his  first  inoculations.  We  feel  inclined  to  agree  with 
Douglas  and  Bulloch  in  their  words  of  warning;  true 
there  may  be  no  direct  evidence  to  justify  it  as  yet, 
but  nevertheless  the  indiscriminate  use  of  living 
cultures  on  a  large  scale  might  furnish  this  only  too 
quickly.  If  the  new  method  should  prove  of  great  pro- 
tective value  to  man,  then,  of  course,  the  risk  of  any 
such  unfortunate  accidents  would  have  to  be  faced. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  the  present  is  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  a  procedure  in  the  hands  of  others  will 
always  prove  as  safe  as  it  has  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Strong. 

PLASTERED  WINES. 
The  plastering  of  wine  consists  in  sprinkling  the  grapes: 
with  sulphate  of  lime  either  before  or  after  they  are  put 
into  the  vat.  The  custom  has  been  followed  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  wine  districts  of  Southern  FraDce 
and  in  Spain.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are  that  it 
facilitates  vinification,  hastens  clearing  after  fermenta- 
tion, and  gives  a  wine  which  keeps  better  and  has  a 
more  stable  and  agreeable  colour.  Authorities  differ  a 
good  deal  as  to  the  exact  chemical  effect ;  it  is  agreed 
that  there  is  an  exchange  of  bases  between  the  calcium 
sulphate  and  the  potassium  bitartrate  of  the  grapes, 
but  some  chemists  have  held  that  one  product  of  the 
reaction  is  acid  potassium  sulphate,  while  others  have 
asserted  that  neutral  potassium  sulphate  is  alone  pre- 
sent. Roos  and  Vires  advance  good  reasons  for 
accepting  the  latter  opinion,  and  conclude  that  neutraf 
sulphate  is  present  in  wines  of  "normal  maturity,'' 
but  no  acid  sulphate.  Some  years  ago  Professor 
Lsncereaux  published  a  series  of  experiments  from 
which  he  deduced  the  conclusion  that  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  was  due  not  to  alcohol,  but  to  the  salts  of 
potash  -especially  the  acid  sulphate — present  in  wines. 
To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  facts  about  the  etiology 
of  cirrhosis  in  this  country  the  conclusion  was  of  course 
absurd,  and  M.  Lincereaux's  arguments  have  now  been 
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re-examined  by  Boos  and  Vires,1  who  have  shown  that 
even  his  own  facts  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  he  put 
upon  them.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  the  drinking  of 
alcohol.  The  only  point  as  to  which  there  is  any  room 
for  doubt  is  whether  the  effect  is  produced  directly  by 
the  action  of  absorbed  alcohol  on  the  liver,  or  indirectly 
by  the  retarding  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  digestive  pro- 
cesses permitting  the  production  of  certain  intestinal 
toxins,  which  when  taken  into  the  portal  circulation 
determine  cirrhosis. 


THE  TOXICOLOGY  OF  NICKEL  CARBONYL. 
An  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  toxi- 
cology of  nickel  carbonyl  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H..  W. 
Armit  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene  for  July,  1907,  and  a 
description  of  the  chemical  means  employed  for 
estimating  small  quantities  of  nickel  in  organic  sub- 
stances appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
B.  vol.  Ixxvii,  as  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Armit  and 
A.  Harden,  D.Se.  Space  will  not  permit  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  delicate  means  employed  by  these  scientific 
workers  to  dafect  such  small  quantities  as  a  few  milli- 
grams of  nickel  in  animal  tissues.  Within  resent 
years  some  labourers  who  had  been  employed  at 
a  large  nickel  works  in  Wales  died  rather  suddenly, 
and  as  the  cause  of  death  was  obscure  a  coroner's 
inquiry  was  held.  Two  of  the  men  died  from 
what  appeared  to  be  an  atypical  form  of  pneumonia, 
but  in  at  least  one  other  instance  death  was  so  rapid  as 
to  suggest  acute  poisoning,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
which  were  obscure.  At  the  autopsy  small  haemorrhages 
were  found  in  the  brain.  Since  similar  haemorrhages  are 
met  with  in  the  cerebrum  in  carbon  monoxide  poison- 
ing, it  was  suggested  that  the  nickel  carbonyl  in  all  pro- 
bability combined  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  in 
virtue  of  its  carbon  monoxide  groups.  From  their  writ- 
ings it  would  seem  as  if  this  view  had  appealed  to  such 
investigators  as  Drs.  F.  W.  Mott  and  Thomas  Oliver, 
but  there  has  always  been  a  doubt  as  to  whether  under 
these  circumstances  death  was  really  due  to  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  Six  years  ago  E.  Vahlen 
approached  the  subject  from  the  experimental  stand- 
point, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  toxicity  of 
nickel  carbonyl  could  not  be  explained  by  its  contained 
carbon  monoxide,  bat  that  the  nickel  was  also 
responsible.  Armit  set  himself  the  task  of 
clearing  up  the  mystery.  Nickel  carbonyl  is  a  clear, 
volatile  liquid,  extremely  poisonous  when  inhaled. 
Armit  describes  the  symptoms  of  nickel  carbonyl 
poisoning  in  men — giddiness,  dyspnoea,  and  vomiting — 
symptoms  which  pass  off  when  the  patients  are  brought 
into  the  fresh  air,  but  which  return  twelve  to  thirty-six 
hours  later  in  an  aggravated  form,  attended  by  a  rise  of 
temperature  and  cough  with  blood-  stained  sputa,  followed 
by  delirium  and  death.  At  the  autopsy  haemorrhages 
with  oedema  are  found  in  the  lungs,  also  haemorrhages 
in  the  brain.  Since  similar  results  are  met  with  in 
animals  after  inhalation  of  nickel  carbonyl,  and  there  is 
found  in  the  blood  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin, 
Henriot  and  Richet  conclude  that  carbon  monoxide  is 
the  toxic  factor,  while  Vahlen,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  symptoms  cf  poisoning  are  caused 
by  nickel  carbonyl  as  such  and  not  by  carbon 
monoxide.  Drs.  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass  ascribe 
the  poisonous  action  to  nickel.  Armit  has  carried  out 
a  series  of  experiments  which  seem  to  prove  that  carbon 
monoxide  is  not  the  poisonous  agent  in  operation 
when  nickel  carbonyl  has  been  inhaled.  Preliminary 
inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  by  animals  does  not 
increase  the  toxic  effect  of  nickel  carbonyl,  provided 
that  not  more  than  32  per  cent,  of  the  haemoglobin 
of   the  blood   is    saturated.     Considerable    attention 

i  Kcrue  d'Eygilne,  Augu-t,  1907,  p.  662. 


has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  dissociation  of 
nickel  carbonyl  and  the  solubility  in  serum  of  the 
dissociated  product,  which  is  probably  a  hydrated  basic 
carbonate  of  nickel.  The  results  of  several  experiments 
carefully  devised  and  equally  carefully  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Armit  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  poisonous 
effects  of  nickel  carbonyl  are  due  to  the  nickel  of  the 
compound  and  are  not  the  result  of  carbon  monoxide. 
Mr.  Armil's  investigations  mark  an  important  step  in 
the  history  and  toxicology  of  nickel  carbonyl. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  MOSQUITOS. 
The  April  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  Cuba  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  perfection  of  the  system  now 
employed  in  combatirg  yellow  fever  on  the  island,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  survival  of  infected  mosquitos  for 
a  lengthened  period  under  special  circumstances. 
Dr.  Finlay  reports  that  a  new  ca;e  developed  on 
March  31st,  and  was  transferred  to  hospital  on 
April  4th.  The  patient  was  attacked  in  the  same  house 
as  the  last  recorded  case,  which  was  as  lorg  ago  as 
December  18th  last.  This  seems  a  long  interval  for  an 
infected  Stegomyia  to  have  lived  and  to  be  able  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  inoculate  a  new  subject,  but,  as 
Dr.  Finlay  points  out,  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  insect.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  when  an  infected  mosquito  is 
not  allowed  to  bite  and  get  its  due  nourishment  of 
warm  blood  it  is  prevented  from  laying  its  normal  com- 
plement of  eggs,  and  may  live  as  long  as  four  or  five 
months.  In  the  present  instance,  during  the  eighty- 
four  days  between  December  18th  snd  March  12tb, 
there  was  only  one  day  in  which  the  daily  mean  tem- 
perature in  Havana  was  a3  high  as  73°  F.,  the  lowest 
limit  at  which  Stegomyia  bitea  and  sucks  blood.  An 
infected  mosquito  which  happened  to  have  escaped  the 
fumigations  of  December  might,  therefore,  very  easily 
have  survived  till  March  and  inoculated  the  patient 
who  was  attacked  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  Imme- 
diately on  the  discovery  of  the  case  very  active 
measures  were  taken,  a  special  service  being  organized 
and  a  large  force  of  trained  men  employed  in  fumi- 
gating and  destroying  mosquito  larvae  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infect' d  locality.  These  operations 
required  six  weeks'  work,  but  up  to  the  end  of  Jun& 
only  two  further  cases  occurred,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  outbreak  has  been  mastered. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  letter  calling"  in 
question  some  cf  the  conclusions  advanced  in  a  leading 
article  on  tuberculosis  and  schools,  published  on 
August  24th.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  article 
should  arouse  criticism,  for  it  dealt  boldly  with  a  novel 
aspect  of  the  fight  against  tuberculosis.  Before  refer- 
ring to  our  correspondent's  argument?,  we  must  remove 
a  misconception  ;  the  statistics  as  to  the  percentage  of 
children  found  to  be  suffering  frcm  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  various  towns  were  not  taken  from  the* 
unpublished  paper  by  Drs.  Le, -ky  and  Horton,  which 
we  had  not  seeD,  but  from  Dr.  Newsholme's  paper 
communicated  to  the  International  Congress  of  School 
Hygiene.  Printed  copies  of  the  full  text  of  Dr.  News- 
holme's  paper  were  distributed  at  the  Congress,  and  the 
statistics  were  taken  from  it.  This  might,  we  think, 
have  been  gathered  from  the  context,  and  was  clearly 
implied  in  the  report  of  the  paper  published 
at  page  469  (British  Medicax  Journal,  August  24th). 
We  still  think  that  the  use  of  the  term  "  revealed  ' 
as  sjnonymous  with  "diagnosable"  is  unfortunate; 
it  is  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  clearness  to  euphony. 
That  such  a  condition  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which 
is  latent  but  yet  diagnosable,  occurs  in  children  may, 
perhaps,  be  justified  by  theoretical  considerations,  but 
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is  dangerous  doctriee  if  it  is  to  ho  allowed  to  influence 
treatment.  Clinical  experience  and  pathological  obser- 
vation^alike'teaeh  that  latent  tuberculosis  may  at  any 
moment  become  active.  "Latent  or  inactive  diagnos- 
••  able  tuberculosis  "  calls  for  treatment  just  as  Much  as 
"  active  diagnosable  dosed  tuberculosis,"  and  the  treat- 
ment is  very  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Dr.  Lecky 
begs  the  question  when  he  asserts  that  to  attempt  to/ 
recognise  stages  before  the  first  stage  of  Laennec  is 
ludicrous,  and  assumes  that  the  majority  of  practi- 
tioners will  be  unable  to  rewgnise  a  stage  or  stages 
earlier  ;tban  Lacnnec's  first;  Tha  following  is  a 
rather  literal,  and  therefore  inelegant,  translation  of 
cirancher's  own  description,  taken  from  his  paper  in  the 

I T.   LVI,    p.    381) : 
"  The    first    sign   which    precedes    all    others,  and  is 

■  sufficient  to  characterize  the  first  stage,  is  an  altera- 
■■  tion  of  the  inspiration.  This  alteration — localized  to 
:  one  apex — warrants  us,  when  it  is  fixed  and  perma- 
•  nent,  in  affirming  the  existence  of  a  lesion.    Further; 

'■  if  we  study  the  child  presenting  this  anomaly,  we 

■  iccognke  that  its  general  health  is  affected,  and  that 
••  it  presents  indications  revealing  tuberculosis  in  addi- 

•  tion  to  its  pulnion-uy  lesion.  It  is  generally  paler 
•■  than  its  comrades,  it  is  thin,  coughs  a  little,  easily 
"  gets  out  of  breath,  etc.  Almost  always  enlarged 
'•  glands  (adhiopath'is^  in   the  neck,  the  axillae,   and 

•  the  groins  accompany  this  disorder  of  inspiration. 
"  If  this  anomaly,  which  is  most  often  feeble  inspira- 
"  tion,    affects    the    whole     of    one    lung— the    right 

■  rang,  for  example— in  front  and  behind,  we  interpret 
■it  as  a  sign  of  an  enlargement  of  the  intra- 
"  pulmonary  glands.    The  compression  of  ihe  vessels, 

•the  narves,  and  the  bronchi  appear  tO'US  to  be  the 
■•  cause  of  this  general  perturbation  of  the  function  of  a 

•  lung,  and  that,  further,  the  persistence  of  this  symptom 
"  is  evidence  in  favour  of  tuberculosis  of  the  glands. 
"  The  second  stage  has  two  physical  signs :  the  same 
■;  inspiratory  disturbance  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
"  and  a  little  bronchophony  ;  for  the  exaggeration  of 
•■  the  vocal  vibrations  is  the  second  sign.      The  third 

-.:  has  three  physical  signs:  abnormal  inspiration, 
"  bronchophony,  and  slight  dullness.  These  signs,  due 
•'  to  the  same   causes  as  the  bronchophony,  are  only 

cived  later  when  the  disease  has  already  made 
■■  some  progress.  Thi3  is  the  reason  why,  in  our  eyes, 
"  it  characterizes  the  third  stage.  ...  I  think  I  ought 
"  to  insist  on  the  point  that  neither  my  collaborators 
"  nor  I  havo  ever  taken  account  of  doubtful  signs.  For 
patple,  a  child   has  not  been  classed  among  the 

rculous  of  the  first  stage  unless  the  disturbance 
"  of  pulmonary  inspiration  waa  very  distinct  (U 
•■and  perceived  by  all  the  doctors  without  any  ! 
■•  tion ;  if  not,  the  examination  of  the  child  was  deferred 

■  to  a  later  date."  The  signs  of'Granehex's  third  stage 
would,  we  believe,  be  acknowledged  by  most  mi 

:  >  afford  presumptive  evidence  cf  tuberculosis  so 

g  that   the  ouu--  of   proving  that  they  indicated 

some  other   leoiori   re  »ted  on   ,  Hsputed  the 

diagnosis.     As  to  the  second  stage,  we  believe  that 

most  would  a  a  raise  a  strong  suspicion 

of  tuberculosis  and  jiu.Uu  the  treatment  of  the  ch 

.he  same  way  as  though  proved  to  be  tuberculous.  With 

ormality  recognized  by, 

ar  as  the  physical  siga  1  age,  it  should 

;,e  no!  existence  was  only  accepted  after  it 

had  been  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  by 
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v.Soc.some  years  ago  invented 

■x   new  word,  "hyther,''  to  indicate  the  joint  effect  on 

man  of  the  temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmo- 

•  air.    At  Shanghai  in  1902  he  requested  twelve 


persons  of  normal  condition  and  regular  habits  to 
estimate  by  their  own  sensations  every  day  at  noon  the 
degree  of  "  hyther f  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10,  the  highest 
figure  (10)  representing  the  "muggiest"  day  (hot,  damp 
and  enervating)  which  the  observer  had  experienced, 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  (0)  representing  an  ideal 
summer's  day,  warm  but  bright,  brisk  and  bracing,  Mr. 
Tyler  has  further  investigated  the  influence  of  the 
"weather"  and  climate  on  the  subjective  condition  of 
man, in  an  essay  on  The  Psycho-Physical  Aspect  of  Climate.1 
Amongst  other  conclusions  he  reaches  are  that  the  wet- 
bulb  readings  and  his  degrees  of  "hyther"  form  the 
b9st  available  means  for  comparing  climates;  and  that 
(except  for  very  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere)  the 
readings  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  indicate  very 
closely  the  degree  of  discomfort  resulting  from  temper- 
ature and  humidity.  He  also  finds  that  Forbes's  speci- 
fication for  bath  temperature  appears  to  conform  to 
seme  extent  to  a  true  sensation  scale;  but  that  with  a 
stricter  application  of  the  principles  of  sensation  scales 
a  greatly  improved  graduation  could  be  arrived  at. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCSETY  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  meetings  of  the  Clinical  Section  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  Medicine  will  during  the  coming  session 
be  conducted  on  lines  somewhat  modified  from  those 
of  its  predecessor,  the  Clinical  Society  of  London.  It 
is  proposed  that  during  the  first  half  of  each  meeting 
medical  and  surgical  cases  shall  be  exhibited,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  ba  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  papers.  The  latter  will  deal  exclusively  with  the 
records  cf  eases  and  clinical  methods.  Tha  number 
of  meetings  during  the  session  has  been  reduced  to 
eight,  and  the  first  meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
October  11th. 

ANAPHYLAXIS. 
In  the  July  number  of  the  Annates  de  VInsiitut  Pasteur, 
M.  Charles  Kichet  discusses  the  phenomenon  known  as 
anaphylaxis.  By  this  is  meant  the  curious  property 
which  certain  toxins  possess  of  increasing  instead  of 
diminishing  the  susceptibility  of  an  organism  to  their 
action,  the  consequence  being  that  after  an  animal  has 
received  the  first  dose  with  impunity  the  administration 
of  a  second  dose,  no  larger  in  amount,  produces  severe 
intoxication.  This  effect,  it  has  been  ascertained,  is 
due  to  a  specific  increase  of  susceptibility  and  cannot 
be  explained  as  an  ordinary  example  of  cumulative 
action.  M.  Kichet  quotes  the  experience  of  several 
observers  on  this  subject.  Knorr,  in  attempting  to 
immunize  guinea-pigs  against  tetanus  toxin  by  repeated 
injections,  found  that  sometimes  a  condition  of  in- 
creased susceptibility  was  induced  which  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  scheme;  Battelli  has  showi 
extract  of  dog's  corpuscles,  which  is  innocuous  for 
normal  rabbits,  becomes  toxic  for  rabbits  which  havo 
previously  been  treated  with  intraperitoneal  injections 
of  the  corpuscles;  Theobald  Smith  has  discovered  that 
guinea-pigs  become  highly  sensitive  to  the  injection  of 
equine  serum  after  they  have  received,  ten  or  twelve  days 
previously,  test  inoculations  of  antidiphtherial  scrnm 
derived  from  horses;  M.  Kichet  himself,  as  long  ago  as 
1898,  observed  that  dogs  inoculated  with  eel  sernm 
bore  a  second  injection  very  badly;  and  quite  rei 
Besredka  and  Steinhardt  have  obtained  antianaphy- 
lactic  substances  by  inoculations  made  during  the 
]joriod  which  precedes  the  anaphylaxis.  M.  Kichet's 
latest  contribution  to  the  subject  is  a  study  of 
anaphylaxis  in  dogs  inoculated  with  a  toxic  subs 
prepared  from  mussels,  which  he  terms  "  mytilo- 
"  congestine."  This  preparation  acts  as  an  emetic  when 
inoculated  in  an  adequate  dose.    The  author's  experi- 

1      W  F.  Tyler,  F.K.MBt.BoB.    T.nndon  :  J.  Halo, 
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merits  show  that  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  first  inoculation  vomiting  is 
produced  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  which  is  only 
one-fifth  of  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  in  the  first  instance.  After  the  thirtieth  day 
the  degree  of  anaphylaxis  gradually  diminishes,  and  by 
the  fiftieth  day  has  airnost  disappeared.  Another  inte- 
resting fact,  which  was  clearly  shown  in  one  of  his 
experiments,  is  that  the  serum  of  dogs  in  a  condition 
of  anaphylaxis  contains  a  substance  which  produces 
anaphylaxis.  The  period  of  anaphylaxis  is  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  relative  immunity  or  prophylaxis,  an 
observation  which;  leads  M.  Itiehet  to  formulate  the 
general  proposition  that  "anaphylaxis  is  the  first  stage 
"  of  prophylaxis."  In  natural  infections  with  bacteria, 
M.  Richet  suggests,  anaphylaxis  serves  the  useful 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  body  to  a  rapid  and  effective 
resistance,  particularly  against  small  dose-,  ^ict 
increased  susceptibihTy  of  the  organism  is  accom- 
panied by  increased  activity  in  the  formation  of 
antitoxins. 

A  full  statement  as  to  the  legal  and  other  considera- 
tions involved  in  the  payment  of  fees  for  evidence  at 
inquests  by  medical  officers  of  Poor-law  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  this  issue.  We 
would  suggest  its  preservation  as  not  unlikely  to  be 
useful  with  coroners. 

The  order  of  the  Government  of  India  regulating  the 
remuneration  which  may  be  accepted  by  officers  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service  for  professional  services 
rendered  to  ruling  chiefs  and  their  families  or  de- 
pendants, Indian  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  a  native 
State,  or  Indicn  gentlemen  of  high  position  in  British 
India  (British  Medicae  Joukxai.,  August  31st.  1907, 
p.  556\is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Committee 
will,  we  believe,  be  ready  to  receive  communications, 
and  at  the  proper  time  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 


JRefcfral  $Mz%  m  f  aritamsm 

The    Session   of    1907. 

When  Parliament  opened  on  February  12th  the  King's 
Speech  gave  promise  of  a  laborious  session,  for  no  leas 
than  thirteen  measures  were  mentioned  as  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  two  Houses.  It  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  this  list  was  too  long,  and  that 
the  number  13  was  proverbially  unlucky !  The  event  has 
proved  the  justness  of  the  criticism,  for  of  the  thirteen 
promised  measures  only  five  have  passed  both  Houses, 
four  have  never  even  been  introduced,  three  have  been 
lost,  and  one  was  introduced  so  late  in  the  session  that  it 
bad  no  chance  of  becoming  law. 

The  five  new  Acts  are  those  dealing  with  Army 
Reorganization,  Criminal  Appeal,  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment, Small  Holdings  in  England  and  Wale3,  and  the 
Qualification  of  Women  to  serve  on  Borough  and  County 
Councils.  The  four  Bills  not  even  introduced  were 
those  dealing  with  Licensing  Reform,  Housing,  Irish 
University  Education,  and  Valuation  in  England  and 
Wales.  This  group  remains  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter, 
and  as  it  includes  problems  of  far-reaching  social  impor- 
tance, it  can  easily  be  understood  that  there  was  no  time 
after  an  arduous  and  long  autumn  session  to  elaborate 
and  perfect  the  necessary  proposals.  It  would  have  been 
better,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  have  promised 
them  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Of  the  three  lost 
Bills,  two  failed  to  satisfy  the  Lords,  namely,  the  Scotch 
Small  Holdings  and  "Valuation  Bills,  while  the  Irish 
Council  Bill  was  dropped  after  its  introduction,  because  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Irish  National  Convention.  The 
Miners  Eight  Hours  Bill,  the  last  on  the  list,  was  intro- 
duced only  in  fulfilment  of  a  pledge,  at  the  end  of  the 
session, 


This  record  of  promise  and  performance,  however, 
represents  but  a  small  portion  oi  the  work  of  Parliament 
even  as  regards  proposals  formulated  for  legislation.  The 
total  number  of  Bills  introduced  amounted  to  238;  of 
these  64  were  brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  the 
remainder  by  private  members.  The  Government  passed, 
including  departmental  measures,  47  of  their  Bills,  and 
adopted  6  others,  while  the  private  members  psssed  14 
(including  the  6  adopted)  out  of  the  174  Bills  introduced. 
Thus  the  total  number  of  Acts  added  to  the  Statute  Book 
was  61.  Last  year  private  members  succeeded  in  passing 
only  3  Bills  and  5  others  taken  up  by  the  Government, 
so  the  record  this  year  should  be  encouraging  to  private 
enterprise  In  the  legislative  direction. 

When  the  results  of  the  session  are  considered  more 
closely,  many  matters  of  serial  and  sanitary  importance 
are  found  to  have  been  dealt  with.  To  go  no  further  than 
the  King's  Speech  on  which  Parliament  was  prorogued  cr. 
August  28th,  there  are  eighteen  enactments  mention 
the  credit  of  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
Government  output  consists  of  small  Bills  ;  indeed,  it  has 
been  essentially  a  session  of  little  measures.  The 
Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  which  is  the  great 
achievement  of  the  year,  is  an  ambitious  attempt  at  army 
reorganization,  but  no  one  quite  knows  what  will 
come  out  of  it,  or  how  far  it  will  solve  a  problem 
that  has  baffled  many  Ministers.  The  second  great 
measure— the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act— pro- 
mises to  be  of  the  first  social  importance.  Many 
people  think  it  has  come  many  years  too  late  to  restore 
the  rural  population  to  their  old  proportions  on  the  land,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  wise  and  bold  attempt  to  retain  and 
increase  the  agricultural  workers  by  giving  to  the  labourer 
a  chance  of  a  career  as  a  cultivator  of  the  scil.  So  far  as  it 
succeeds,  it  will  strengthen  the  nation  by  increasing  the 
peasantry  and  improve  the  race  by  checking  the  deteriora- 
tion consequent  on  overcrowding  in  urban  areas. 

The  other  chief  enactments  have  little  importance  from 
a  public  he  ilth  point  of  view,  but  when  we  come  to  second 
class  Acts  we  find  many  of  great  medical  interest.  The 
King's  Speech  referred  to  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act,  which  provides  for  the  medical  inspection 
of  children  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  which,  wisely 
and  riberallyadministered,  will  become  the  basis  of  a  great 
national  health  movement  of  far-reaching  benefit. 

Then  there  were  two  Vaccination  Acts  mentioned  and 
the  Public  Health  (Regulations  as  to  Foods)  Act.  The 
English  Vaccination  Act  extends  the  rights  of  the  con- 
scientious objector,  while  that  for  Scotland  assimilates  the 
law  in  that  country  with  the  English  system.  Uniformity 
in  health  administration  is  always  desirable,  but  in  this 
instance  many  thought  there  was  no  need  to  alter  the 
Scottish  law,  as  the  antivaccination  difficulty  had  not 
seriously  arisen  north  cf  the  Tweed. 

The  measure  enabling  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
make  regulations  as  to  the  preparation  and  storage  of  food 
and  foodstuffs  met  with  some  criticism  in  the  Commons, 
on  the  ground  that  the  enforcement  of  any  regulations 
would  require  3  more  efficient  administration  than  local 
authorities  in  some  instances  are  likely  to  provide.  The 
Adulteration  Acts  emphasize  this  lessen  by  their  relatively 
defective  enforcement,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  new  Act 
will  prove  more  generally  popular,  and  be  administered  fn 
a  more  vigorous  and  earnest  fashion. 

The  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act  was  originally  a 
private  Bill  introduced  with  a  view  of  checking  excessive 
infant  mortality  by  the  methods  so  successfully  adoptee 
at  Huddersfield.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  medical  sym- 
pathy for  the  measure,  but  both  in  the  Grand  Committee 
and  afterwards  in  the  House  many  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  to  include  the  medical  attendant  at  the  birth  as  one 
of  the  persons  bound  under  a  penalty  to  notify.  The  plan 
of  the  existing  Acts  relating  to  the  notification  of  in- 
fectious diseases  should,  it  was  thought,  have  been 
followed,  especially  as  those  Acts,  in  spite  of  some  opposi- 
tion at  the  catset,  had  worked  so  admirably.  With  fjhis 
view  a  comprcmiEe  was  arranged  to  omit  the  doctor,  but 
the  House  refected  the  necessary  amendrrent.  The  Act  is 
not  compulsory,  but  one  to  be  adopted  by  localities,  and 
where  earnestly  taken  up  will  no  doubt  be  useful  in  check- 
ing infant  mortality  by  the  assistance  given  to  mothers  by 
trained  and  skilled  visitor;  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Next  in  tie  Governmen*   list   comes   the  Putter  and 
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Margarine  Act,  which  is  intended  to  protect  consumers 
from  fraudulent  forma  of  butter.  The  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  two  Parliaments  and  many  committees, 
and,  now  an  Act  has  been  passed,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  question  has  been  satisfactorily  settled.  This  makes 
six  measures  dealing  with  public  health  questions,  but 
two  others  also  became  law — namely,  the  Public  Health 
Act  and  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act. 
The  former  was  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Police  and 
Sanitary  Committee.  It  embodies  the  decisions  of  the 
Committee  as  regards  municipal  Acts,  and  enables  local 
authorities  to  adopt  certain  provisions  regarding  health 
administration  without  incurring  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a  private  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Public  Health  Amend- 
ment Act  pissed  for  Scotland  simplitits  and  improves 
administration  as  regards  disease  and  infection.  The 
passage  of  these  eight  enactments  renders  the  Session  aa 
unusually  fruitful  one  in  this  particular  domain  o' 
legislation.  There  were  more  than  a  dozen  other  Bills 
bearing  on  medical  and  health  questions,  which,  however, 
failed  to  pass.  They  were  mostly  private  members'  Bills, 
and  bore  the  following  titles  :  Infant  Life  Protection, 
Nurses'  Registration  (two),  Housing  (two),  Dogs'  Protec- 
tion (Antivivisection),  Public  Health  "Waier  Rights,  Phar- 
macy and  Pharmacy  and  Poisons,  Municipal  Milk  Depots 
(a  Government  measure),  Purity  of  Milk  Supply  (Scot- 
land), Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  Amendment 
(Scotland),  Lunacy  (Ireland"!  (a  Government  measure), 
and  the  Public  Health  Officers,  and  the  Prohibition  of 
Medical  Practice  by  Companies.  The  last  two  would  have 
been  most  acceptable  to  the  medical  profession  if  passed, 
and  would  have  done  much  good— the  first,  by  giving  to 
health  officers  that  security  of  tenure  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  thorough  aud  efficient  performance  of  duty, 
and  the  second  by  safeguarding  the  public  from  persons 
who,  under  the  protection  of  a  registered  company,  under- 
take the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  so  set  at  nought  the 
provisions  of  the  Medical  Acts. 

The  Act  passed  by  the  Government  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labour  of  women 
and  girls  employed  in  laundries  deserves  mention  as  likely 
to  add  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  class  of  workers 
too  long  neglected.  A  large  number  of  provisional  order 
Bills  have  also  been  passed,  and  over  120  private  Bills, 
among  which  we  recognize  two  of  special  medical  interest 
— namely,  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  Act 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  Act.  The 
former  excited  some  controversy  in  the  Commons,  but  by 
tactful  management  and  wise  concession  was  finally  passed 
without  a  division.  The  enactment  obtained  by  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  was  introduced  to  enable  the 
Society  to  give  its  licentiates  the  title  of ,;  Licentiates  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  to  register  the  same  in  the 
Medical  Register.  Power  is  also  given  to  enable  names 
struck  off  the  list  of  licentiates  to  be  restored  under 
proper  conditions. 

These  additions  to  the  law,  full  of  interest  as  they  are, 
still  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
session  more  or  less  connected  with  medical  and  sanitary 
topics.  Debates  from  time  to  time  crop  up  011  the  Address, 
on  the  Estimates,  and  on  resolutions  moved  on  private 
members'  days,  which  bear  on  health  questions.  Soon  after 
Parliament  opened  there  was  a  brisk  debate  on  a  motion 
to  repeal  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Vaccination  Acls,  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  tin;  Address.  It  was  withdrawn,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  I  u  re  u  as  agaiu  a  discu.-sion  on  the 
provision  of  meals  for  school  children  in  Scotland,  which 
contained  matter  of  interest ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon  a 
useful  consideration  of  medical  inspection  of  schools.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  one  day,  Lord  Onslow  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  and,  amending  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
1875  to  1890,  and  incidentally  the  need  for  a  consolidation 
of  the  Acts.  O.i  the  Education  Estimates  there  was  a 
short  conversation  of  much  interest  on  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  schools,  and  th  .Minister  recognizad 

with  wisdom  that  the  essential  first  step  is  to  get  the 
teachers  taught  themselvi  .  Then  on  one  private  tneua- 
bers'  night  an  informiug  debate  took  place  on  shop  hours, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  demanding  more  drastic 
regulation  of  shop  Lours,  a:d  the  work  of  shop 
assistants.  There  were,  of  course,  discussions  of 
importance  on  the  Vaccination  Acts  in  both  Homes, 
and  in  the  Commons  the  medical  members  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  speeehea.    On  the   Eecond 


reading  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill,  the 
question  of  race  deterioration  was  raised,  and  treated  with 
some  originality  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Indus- 
trial diseases  received,  as  was  natural  in  a  House  con- 
taining so  many  working-class  members,  more  considera- 
tion than  ever  before,  and  on  the  Home  Office  vote,  the 
speeches  occupied  most  of  the  sitting,  but  vivisection  was 
discussed  later,  mainly  with  resp-et  to  the  system  of  in- 
spection. The  plague  in  India  came  in  for  special  men- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  Indian 
B'idget,  and  on  the  Scottish  estimates  there  was  con- 
siderable comment  on  the  administration  of  public  health 
in  Scotland. 

These  references  give  some  idea  of  the  many  occasions 
on  which  matters  of  public  health  and  social  well-being 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
but  besides  the  formal  debates  there  are  the  opportunities 
of  questions,  and  the  columns  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  the  past  seven  months  testify  to  the  use  made 
of  this  method  of  calling  attention  to  medical  matters. 
No  session  has  in  this  respect  done  better  service,  both  by 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  and  the  pertinence  of  the 
inquiries.  It  would  be  Impossible  in  the  short  space  of 
this  article  to  enumerate  all  the  questions  asked  and 
answered.  Some  of  the  more  important  have  referred  to  : 
Vaccination,  its  cost  and  mede  of  administration,  small- 
pox in  Germany  and  in  some  places  in  the  United  Kirjg- 
dom,  Poor-law  children  and  their  treatment  in  work- 
houses, separate  homes,  or  by  boarding  out,  lunatics  and 
imbeciles  in  workhouses,  vital  statistics  and  lunacy  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Irish  Poor-law  medical  officers,  the 
Report  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Commission,  cancer  in  India 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Cancer, 
borax  as  a  food  preservative,  the  Medical  Bureau  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  training  of  .medical  officers 
of  health,  the  registration  of  nurses,  the  prevalence 
of  plague  in  India  and  inoculation  for  plague,  the 
R.A.M.C.  and  Indian  allowances,  the  notification  of 
tuberculosis,  insanitary  barracks,  frozen  meat  for  the 
army,  defaulting  sanitary  authorities,  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  its  relation  to  the  members,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  for  health  and  sanitary  officers,  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  diphtheria  antitoxin,  the 
mortality  in  Transvaal  mines,  blood  poisoning  in  calico- 
making,  parish  midwives,  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  the 
treatment  of  inebriates,  the  cost  of  municipal  milk 
depots,  lead  poisoning,  phosphorus  necrosis,  bovine 
tuberculosis,  the  rrevalence  of  anthrax,  infant  mortality 
and  Poor  Law,  cerebrospinal  fever,  salaries  of  medical 
officers  of  health,  security  of  tenure  of  Scottish  parochial 
officers,  tinned  foods  from  South  Africa,  death  cer- 
tification, the  mortality  from  snake  poison  in  India, 
and  very  many  otheis  On  some  of  these  subjects 
a  number  of  questions  were  put.  Vaccination  held  the 
first  position  this  session,  as  last,  as  the  favourite  topic 
for  questioning  Ministers.  Vivisection  used  to  be  a  good 
second,  but  this  year  the  subject  has  been  much  less 
prominent,  a  condition  of  things  probably  due  to  the 
sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  first  session  of  the  second  Parliament  of  King 
Edward  VII  was  characterized  by  a  healthy  attention  to 
matters  connected  with  the  health  of  the  people,  and  this 
second  session  has  followed  the  same  good  example.  The 
record  is  one  of  growing  interest  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  social  and  sanitary  progress  of  the  working  classes, 
and  on  this  account  must  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
to  the  medical  profession. 


Telegrams  from  Russia  .announce  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  various  districts  in  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  also  in 
Astrakhan.  The  extension  of  the  disease,  however, 
appears  to  be  considerably  greater  than  might  havo  been 
gathered  from  the  telegrams.  Our  Berlin  correspondent, 
as  will  b9  teen,  informs  us  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  appointed  a  commissioner  in  connexion  with  the 
occurrence  of  cases  along  the  river  Bug,  a  tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  near  the  Prussian  frontier.  Whether  the 
epidemic  is  really  moving  westward,  as  is  asserted  by 
tho  telegrams,  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without 
more  precise  information  as  to  the  dates  on  which  the 
disease  occurred  in  the  various  districts. 
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Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland. 
The  thirty-third  Congress  of  the  Incorporated  Sanitary 
Association  of  Scotland  was  opened  at  Aberdeen  on 
September  5th,  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  Alexander  Ljon,  in 
the  chair.  In  welcoming  the  delegates,  the  Lord  Provo3t 
said  that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  on 
which  they  prided  themselves  in  Aberdeen,  it  was  on 
their  sanitary  affairs.  They  had  a  very  up-to-date  depart- 
ment, and  they  were  splendidly  served  by  Dr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Cameron. 

Presidential  Address. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  CouDty  Medical  Officer,  Lanarkshire, 
President  of  the  Congress,  took  for  the  subject  of  his 
presidential  address  Disease  and  Infection.  He  said  that 
all  functions  exercised  by  public  health  authorities  might 
be  divided  into  two  groups — those  which  aimed  at  pro- 
moting healthier  conditions  of  living,  and  those  which 
related  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  including  ad- 
ministration of  hospitals,  notification  of  disease, 
and  official  inspection  and  inquiry  as  to  its  causa- 
tion. During  the  last  fifteen  years  public  health 
authorities  had  been  very  active,  and  the  public 
health  service  had  been  better  equipped ;  but  there 
was  atill  much  preventable  disease.  Preventive  measnres 
came  into  operation  only  after  an  infectious  illness  had 
been  recognized.  Tee  difficulties  connected  with  the 
recognition  of  disease  and  infection  presented  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  successful  prevention.  These  difficulties 
were  medical,  personal,  and  legal.  To  meet  some  of  them 
there  was  no  doubt  much  room  for  medical  research,  and 
it  was  a  question  for  consideration  how  far  local  authorities 
should  undertake  such  work.  He  believed  bacteriological 
Investigations  could  be  well  done  in  connexion  with  public 
health  departments.  Diphtheria  could  now  be  recognized 
at  the  very  onset.  By  the  use  of  antitoxin,  fatal  symptoms 
could  be  averted,  while  those  exposed  to  infection  could 
be  protected.  Tnere  might  be  some  amendment  of  the 
Notification  Act  whereby  a  medical  man  or  householder 
would  be  entitled  to  notify  when  the  symptoms  presented 
suspicion  of  an  infectious  ailment.  Then,  could  not  some- 
thing further  be  done  to  assist  the  medical  profession  who 
laboured  among  the  poor  to  make  an  early  diagnosis,  help- 
ing them  to  take  specimens  for  bacteriological  examina- 
tion ?  While  it  wa3  quite  true  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
medical  man  to  utilizs  these  aids  to  diagnosis,  yet  they 
involved  time  and  labour,  which  his  remuneration  might 
not  enable  him  to  give.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever :  when  such  occurred  among  the  well-to-do, 
the  medical  attendant  might  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
at  least  two  visits  a  day  for  some  time,  and,  if  he  was  in 
doubt,  he  would  call  in  a  consultant.  The  poor  had  no 
such  advantages,  and  therelore  local  authorities  might 
consider  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  render  medical  aid. 
The  fall  value  of  hospital  isolation  had  not  yet  been 
attained,  owing  to  the  late  stage  of  the  illness  when  many 
patients  were  admitted,  and  the  inability  to  make  sure  in 
all  cases  that  a  patient  about  to  be  discharged  was  free 
from  infection.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  immense 
benefits  of  hospital  isolation  and  treatment  were  apparent. 
With  regard  to  disinfection,  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  personal  disinfection  was  of  equal,  perhaps 
greater,  importance  with  the  disinfection  of  dwellings,  bat 
it  was  much  more  difficult  to  attain.  In  connexion  with 
epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  "contacts"  were  being 
dealt  with  in  this  way.  Consumption  was  seldom 
recognized  until  the  disease  was  well  advanced. 
The  dissemination  of  infection  from  human  sourcea 
was  believed  to  be  both  direct  and  indirect.  To 
what  extent  the  disease  was  spread  from  the  cow  by 
the  milk  had  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  all  were  agreed 
that  the  public  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  any  danger 
of  infection  in  that  way.  Sanitation  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  maintaining  and  developing  immunity. 
Dingy,  damp,  dirty  dwellings,  badly- ventilated  work- 
shops, poor  or  improper  feeding,  and  alcoholic  indulgences 
were  all  important  factors  in  developing  susceptibility  to 
infection. 

Certhro-tpinal  Fe':er. 

Dr.  A.  X.  Chalmers,  M.O.H.  Glasgow,  said  that  cerebro- 
spinal lever  was  associated  with  and  was  believed  to  be 


due  to  an  organism  which  had  been  identified.  It  was  but 
little  amenable  to  present  methods  of  treatment,  and 
was  fatal  in  nearly  3  out  of  4  cases.  Recovery  was 
usually  protracted,  end  was  occasionally  imperfect,  per- 
manent defects  sometimes  remaining — always,  he  thought, 
associated  with  the  nervous  system,  and  mostly  in  the 
form  of  impaired  hearing  or  absolute  deafneee.  The- 
excessive  fatality  suggested  that  their  knowledge  of 
its  clinical  types  was  defective,  for  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  infective  processes  generally  there 
should  be  gradations  in  severity  of  attack.  In 
what  direction  they  were  to  look  for  these  milder 
varieties  might  be  matter  of  speculation.  Some  forms  of 
influenza  were,  he  thought,  under  suspicion,  and  probably 
also  some  ill- defined  pneumonias.  The  tendency  was  to 
regard  the  disease  as  being  less  influenced  by  sanitary 
conditions  than  others ;  but  while  this  wa3  true  in  a 
general  sense  it  was  not  true  when  attention  was  directed 
to  the  most  important  of  all  insanitary  conditions,  namely, 
that  arising  from  defective  ventilation  or  air  impuiity. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  sucklings  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  single  cases  in  families  seemed  to  exclude 
food  altogether  as  a  vehicle  of  contagion. 

After  Br.  Buchanan,  Bacteriologist  to  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow,  had  read  a  paper  on  the  examination  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  "  contacts,"  Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  Local 
Government  Board,  Edinburgh,  In  opening  the  discussion, 
said  it  was  obvious  that  the  disease  was  only  beginning  to 
be  studied  as  far  as  Scotland  wa3  concerned.  As  the  result 
of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  1,611 
cases  had  been  reported  during  the  last  six  months. 
Glasgow  contributing  963.  Those  who  suffered  most  were 
children  from  1  to  5  years  of  age.  The  death-rate  was 
about  70  to  SO  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  problem  lay  in 
how  to  deal  with  the  "  contacts." 

Professor  Glaister  (Glasgow)  said  that  if  anything  waa 
to  be  done  to  cope  with  the  disease,  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  sanitation,  clean  water,  clean  food,  and  clean  air 
must  be  observed. 

Dr.  Boob  (Paisley)  said  the  disease  was  not  new,  but  was 
becoming  more  prevalent.  Notification  of  cases  should  be 
made  permanent. 

Dr.  G.  Arbuckle  Brown,  M.O.H.  Partick,  said  the 
epidemic  was  encouraged  by  room  density  3nd  ill-venti- 
lated spaces.  Every  "  contact "  should  be  examined 
bacteriologically. 

After  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Barras  (Govan),  Dr.  Matthew 
Hay  said  that  in  Aberdeen  there  had  only  been  one  case 
of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

The  Chairman  emphasized  the  good  work  which  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  been  doing  in  connexion  with  the  disease, 
and  insisted  that  more  bacteriological  work  ought  to  be 
done. 

Th?.  Preservation  of  Infants. 

Dr.  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Public  Health  Department, 
Glasgow,  contributed  a  paper  on  the  preservation  of  infants 
and  the  earlier  notification  of  births.  She  said  that 
physical  deterioration  and  infant  mortality  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  were  the  same  thing,  with  but- 
a  difference  of  years.  Each  was  the  outcome  of  over- 
crowding, bad  feeding,  defective  sanitation,  and  th? 
numerous  sequelae  of  such  conditions  of  existence. 
The  State  had  at  its  immediate  disposal  an  aid  of  para- 
mount Importance  in  the  compulsory  notification  of 
births  within  forty-eight  hours.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  occurred  before  the 
law  took  any  cognizance  of  their  existence.  Oat  of 
127  deaths  occurring  in  a  certain  district  of  Glasgow  last 
year,  53  had  taken  place  before  the  birth  was  registered. 
In  her  own  experience  of  the  same  district  she  found  that, 
out  of  360  births  notified  since  the  end  of  April,  there 
were  12  deaths  registered;  of  these  12,  8  were  dead  before 
the  birth  was  registered— that  is,  birth  and  death  were 
registered  together.  With  one  exception,  the  cause  oJ 
death  in  each  of  these  8  cases  was  returned  as  mal- 
nutrition, birth  debility,  cr  marasmus. 

The  Inspection  of  Meat. 
In  a  paper  on  Meat  Inspection  read  by  Mr.  J. 
M'Lauchlan  Young,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Hygiene  in 
the  L'niversity  of  Aberdeen,  he  insisted  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  animals  destined  for  man's  food,  their  slaughter, 
and  the  examination  of  the  flesh,  required  suitable  accom- 
modation,   and    this    could   be    obta'.ned    only    in    one 
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central  establishment.  Private  slaughterhouses  should 
he  abolished  and  replaced  by  public  abattoirs,  where  the 
inspector  became  part  of  the  establishment,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  a  detective  journeying  from  place  to  place. 


The  Inspection  and  Distribution  of  Fish. 
Dr.  Matthew  Hay,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  said  that 
with  the  development  of  trawling  in  recent  years  the 
nse  of  fish  as  a  food  had  enormously  increased.  The 
amount  of  fish  consumed  throughout  the  country  might 
be  put  at  four  to  five  times  as  much  as  it  was,  say,  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago.  Discussing  the  conditions  which 
rendered  fish  unfit  for  human  food,  he  said  that  in  almost 
every  case  decay  or  putridity  was  the  sole  cause.  He 
thought  they  might  lay  it  down  that  when  the  fish 
was  found  to  be  soft  and  readily  separable  from  the 
bone,  when  a  diffuse  red  line  showed  itself  along  the 
under-side  of  the  spine  (except,  perhaps,  in  herrings), 
when  the  odour  of  the  flesh  was  stale,  although  not  neces- 
sarily putrid,  and,  still  more,  when  greenness  was  observed 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  fish  should  be  condemned. 
A  somewhat  collapsed  condition  of  the  eyeball,  and  slimy, 
greyish  appearance  of  the  gills,  with,  in  the  case  of  nn- 
gutted  fish,  well-marked  congestion  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
might  serve  as  additional  indications.  But  decay  was  not 
the  only  cause  which  might  render  fish  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Fish,  in  common  with  all  kinds  of 
animals,  were  subject  to  bacterial  and  especially  to  para- 
sitic diseases.  Fortunately,  as  fish  were  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  the  bacteria  and  parasites  which  grew  in 
them  flourished  best  only  at  a  low  temperature,  these  bac- 
teria and  parasites  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  readily 
conveyable  to  man.  It  was  well  known  that  fish  of  the 
salmon  kind,  as  also  other  forms  of  fish,  especially  those 
frequenting  fresh  water,  were  liable  to  a  fungous  disease, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  form  ol  greyish,  felty  patches 
on  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  salmon  the  fungus  was 
now  believed  to  be  secondary  to  the  gi-owth  of  a  bacillus, 
which  had  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Hume 
Patterson,  of  Glasgow.  Fish  affected  by  such  disease 
quickly  suffered  in  their  vitality,  and  might  die.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  fish  affected  to  any  material 
extent  by  such  disease  should  not  be  used  for  human 
food,  although  there  was  no  proof  that  the  disease 
was  itself  communicable  in  any  form  to  man.  The 
ass  of  fish  in  a  large  fishing  town  like  Aberdeen  must 
be  very  great,  and  yet  he  had  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of 
parasitic  disease  in  man  attributable  to  fish.  In  view  of 
the  rapidly  growing  dimensions  of  the  fish  trade  in  Aber- 
deen, the  time  had,  he  thought,  come,  or  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  the  Corporation  might  appoint  an 
inspector  solely  for  fish,  who  would  daily  make  a  round  of 
all  the  fish-curing  works,  as  well  as  of  the  Fish  Market. 
In  other  large  towna  fish  inspection  was  usually  undertaken 
by  the  inspector  of  meat  or  the  sanitary  inspector.  This 
was  the  case  even  in  Grimsby,  which  was  the  largest  fishing 
port  in  the  kingdom.  In  Hull,  however,  which  was  also  an 
important  fishing  port,  there  was  a  special  fish  inspector. 
Glasgow  had  also  an  inspector  solely  devoted  to  this  work. 
In  London  the  so-called  fish  meter,  of  the  Fishmongers' 
Company,  had  charge  of  the  inspection  of  fish  at  Billings- 
gate. He  believed  he  was  justified  in  saying,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  Aberdeen  was  concerned,  that  no  chemical  pre- 
servative was  used,  excepting  common  salt.  Fish  dealers 
and  curers  would  no  doubt  welcome  the  advent  of  a  pre- 
servative that  would  enable  them  to  keep  their  fish  fresh 
for  a  longer  time,  and  many  experiments  had  been  made 
In  this  direction,  but  the  general  trend  of  opinion  at  the 
present  time  was  against  the  use  of  preservatives  in  food. 


Supervhion  of  Milk  Supplies. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Trotter,  City  Yeteriuary  Surgeon,  Glasgow, 
read  a  paper  on  the  supervision  of  milk  supplies,  in  which 
he  said  that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  cows  in 
Scotland  with  the  number  of  cows  examined  under  the 
Order  showed  that,  whilst  a  few  authorities  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  sal«  of  milk  drawn  from 
animals  infacted  with  tuberculosis  of  the  udder,  there 
were  a  great  many  other  authorities  who  were  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  as  would  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
figures : 


1S02. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


Total  cows  ... 
Examined... 
Not  examined 


438,890  437,418  439.J58  437.138 
26,332  29,370  29,305  38,309 
412,508       407,548       410,053       398,829 


Presuming  that  the  proportion  of  infected  cows  among 
those  not  examined  was  in  the  same  l-atio  as  among  those 
examined  in  1900,  when  inspection  commenced,  then  it 
followed  that  there  were  In 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1,110 

1,102 

1,105 

1,092 

1,098 

1,068 

cows  which,  though  affected  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder,  escaped  detection  owing  to  not  having  been 
examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  were  consequently 
permitted  to  yield  milk  for  human  consumption  and  to 
disseminate  broadcast  disease  and  death.  Local  authori- 
ties under  the  powers  contained  in  the  amended  Order  of 
1899  were  merely  empowered  to  prevent  the  milk  of  a 
cow  suffering  from  such  disease  being  sold  or  used  for  the 
food  of  man,  or,  unless  boiled,  for  the  food  of  swine  and 
other  animals.  They  had  no  power  to  slaughter  the 
affected  animal.  This  was  a  grave  defect.  There  were 
three  methods  by  which  a  more  effective  control  over  the 
milk  supply  might  be  attained :  (1)  Control  by  central 
authority;  (2)  control  by  the  consuming  authority;  and 
(3)  control  by  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  which 
the  milk  was  produced. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Macgregor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dunferm- 
line, said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  medium 
through  which  the  milk  had  to  come  should  be  perfectly 
healthy.  The  milker  must  also  be  taken  care  of.  His 
hands  must  be  carefully  cleansed.  If  householders  could 
be  educated  to  a  proper  care  of  their  milk  vessels  and 
milk,  the  risk  would  be  diminished.  With  regard  to 
legislation,  he  would  urge  that  there  should  be  loyal  co- 
operation between  the  sanitary  Inspectors,  veterinary 
surgeons,  and  the  medical  officers  of  health. 

Councillor  Young  (Stranraer)  said  that  a  milking 
machine  which  seemed  to  do  its  work  better  than  the 
human  hands  had  been  introduced  into  Wigtownshire,  and 
he  anticipated  that  within  a  few  years  the  great  majority 
of  the  cows  in  that  county  at  least  would  be  milked 
mechanically,  and  under  conditions  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  absolutely  perfect  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
His  view  was  that  a  veterinary  Inspector  ought  to  be 
appointed  to  every  county,  or  such  area  as  would  occupy 
his  whole  time. 

Training  of  Inspectors  of  Meat  and  Other  Foods. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Wilson  said  that  inspection  of  meat  could  best 
ba  carried  out  at  the  place  of  preparation.  In  large  cities 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  specially- trained 
officers  as  inspectors  of  foodstuffs,  but  in  the  smaller 
burghs  and  county  districts  they  must  still  depend,  in 
some  measure,  upon  a  combination  of  duties.  He  suggested 
that  those  specially  requiring  training  were  superinten- 
dents of  slaughterhouses,  sanitary  inspectors,  and  other 
officers  specially  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  meat 
and  other  foods. 

Dr.  Matthew  Hay  pointed  out  that  what  was  most 
defective  for  the  moment  was  not  so  much  the  qualification 
of  the  inspectors  as  the  methods  of  inspection. 

Councillor  W.  F.  Anderson  (Glasgow)  said  after  meat 
was  inspected  and  passed  by  the  inspector,  it  ought  to 
bear,  as  in  France,  a  stamp  to  show  that  it  had  been 
passed. 

Rbsolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : 

legislation  on  Milk  Supply. 

Councillor  Young  (Stranraer)  moved  : 

That  this  Qongreas  o"  the  Incorporated  Sanitary  Association 
of  Sootland  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  necessity  for  further 
legislation  with  the  object  of  securing  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  our  milk  supplies,  and  requests  the 
Council  of  the  Assooiatlou  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  said  legislation. 

Training  of  Inspectors, 
Professor  Glais'er  movi  d  ; 
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That  this  Congress  endorses  the  proposal  of  the  Council  of 
the  Association  to  Institute  an  efficient  examination  under 
approved  conditions  of  training  and  tniticn  In  the  Inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  other  foods,  and  to  grant  certificates  of 
competency  to  successful  candidates. 

Dinner. 

At  the  annual  dinner  I  >r.  Wilson  was  in  the  chair,  the 
croupiers  being  Councillor  Anderson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr. 
Charles  Templeman.  After  the  customary  loyal  toasts 
Professor  Glaister,  in  proposing  "The  University  of  Aber- 
deen," said  the  city  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong 
gave  the  University  of  Aberdeen  its  present  Principal,  and 
Professor  Matthew  Hay — whose  name  was  coupled  with 
the  toast — began  life  with  him  (the  speaker)  as  a  student. 

Dr.  Matthew  Hay,  in  replying,  said  the  members  must 
have  been  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  substantiality 
of  the  Marischal  College  buildings.  With  the  most  cordial 
assistance  they  had  been  able  to  raise  a  sum  only  a  few 
thousand  pounds  short  of  one-quarter  of  a  million.  He 
expressed  regret  that  the  University  was  still  without  a 
Chair  of  Public  Health,  which  was  a  very  great  reproach. 
Other  toasts  were  "The  Sanitary  Association  of  Scotland," 
"The  Local  Authorities  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Chairman  and 
Croupiers,"  and  "  Bon  Accord." 

The  Govan  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Hcnre. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  for  publication : 

Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Govan  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  reply  to  the  letter  of  Archibald  Craig,  Esq.,  which 
appeared  in  your  Journal  of  August  31st,  anent  the  Govan 
Cottage  Xurses'  Training  Home.  That  letter  bristles  with 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements,  and  is  a  very  plausible 
attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  your  readers. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  take  exception  to  Mr.  Craig's  asser- 
tion that  his  Executive  Committee  have  from  time  to  time 
done  what  they  thought  was  possible  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
medical  men.  On  the  contrary,  every  obstacle  was  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  medical  men  getting  their  views  considered  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  when  at  last  they  did  get  them 
considered  they  were  met  by  the  answer  that  no  reform  in  the 
Home  was  necessary,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  could 
not  meet  their  views.  Xo  doubt  from  time  to  time  several 
protestations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Craig  of  his  Committee's 
desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  medical  man,  but  in  the 
circumstances,  the  harmony  could  only  be  of  the  wolf  and  lamb 
variety.  The  correspondence  between  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Home  began 
in  December,  1905,  and  after  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  bodies,  the  medical  men  were 
finally  requested  on  January  12th  last  to  formulate  their 
views,  which  was  done.  A  list  of  fourteen  suggestions  was 
sent  by  the  Medical  Association  on  January  14th,  and  a  coda 
of  rales  was  drawn  up  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in  which 
orlya  few  concessions  on  minor  points  were  made,  while  the 
suggestions  on  all  the  important  and  vital  points  were  rejected 
in  their  entirety.  On  a  former  occasion  I  sent  you  a  copy  of 
the  suggestions  made  on  January  14th  by  the  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  all  the  subsequent  correspondence  for  publication, 
but  on  account  of  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  correspondence 
you  were  not  able  to  do  so.  However  as  Mr.  Craig  is  desirous 
for  the  publication  of  the  correspondence,  you  might  now  be 
persuaded  to  allow  the  necessary  space  in  the  Journal,  and  so 
enable  your  readers  to  judge  between  the  medical  men  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Home.  At  any  rate,  you  have 
the  correspondence  before  you  and  can  form  an  opinion,  and  if 
the  correspondence  cannot  be  published  I  have  no  doubt  your 
readers  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  your  judgement  thereon. 

I  need  not  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  former  letter  con- 
cerning the  training  and  management  of  the  Home,  but  I  am 
instructed  by  the  Medioal  Association  to  state  that  the  asser- 
tions made  in  tb3t  letter  with  reference  to 

1.  The    shortness,    looseness,    and  deficiency  of    training 

received  by  the  nurses  ; 

2.  The  competition  with,  and  the  cutting  out  of,  fully  trained 

nurses  by  the  partially  trained  nurses  of  the  Home  ;  and 

3.  The  competition  of  the  midwife  and  her  pupil  nurses  with 

medical  men,   and  the  undertaking  and  attempting  to 
perform  work  in  general  surgery  and  medicine  by  the 
nurses,  which  by  right  belongs  to  the  province  of  the 
dootor, 
ere  perfectly  true,  and  can  in  every  instance  be  supported  by 

1  well-authenticated  hard  facts. 
I.  With  reference  to  training,  the   practical  training   is 
supervised  solely  b7  the  matron  ;  but,  considering  her  onerous 
duties  inside  the  Home,  and  with  a  score  or  so  of  pupils,  each 
ivith  several  patients  scattered  over  the  wide  area  in  which 
they  work,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  supervision  to  be  any- 
thing but  of  the  scantiest   and   most  perfunctory  nature  ': 
The  lectures  by  the  medical  men  and  the  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  nursing   by    the   matron  inside  the  Home  may  be 
excellent ;  but  in  nursing  it  is  the  practical  training  which 
initsnce,  with  the  exception  of  the  month 
■: scent  bysome  of  them  in  the  Elder  Cottage  Hospital,  that 
1=  ptac  Xo  doubt  the  system  of  working  the  pupil 


nurses  In  pairs  allows  the  one  with  any  little  superior  know- 
ledge to  impart  it  to  her  fellow,  but  that  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  practical  training.  Years  of  such  training,  let  alone 
only  months,  can  never  be  considered  "adequate"  or 
"excellent  "  for  even  a  cottage  nurse  of  the  kind  described  by 
Mr.  Craig. 

II.  With  reference  to  competition  with  fully-trained 
nurses,  we  are  told  that  these  cottage  nurses  perform  menial 
duties  and  even  sleep  in  their  patients'  houses,  which  a  highly- 
trained  nurse  would  not  undertake  to  do.  When  we  consider 
the  nature  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  say,  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  among  whom  these  cottage  nurses  are  intended  to 
work,  is  it  not  degrading  and  humiliating,  not  to  speak  of  the 
questionable  morality  of  the  practice,  to  ask  any  self-respecting 
young  woman  to  undertake  such  duties  ?  It  the  nurse  is  to 
descend  to  the  mode  of  life  of  these  unfortunate  people  and  to 
live  In  family  with  them,  how  is  it  possible  for  her  to  receive 
from  them  that  respect  and  deference  which  she  ought  to 
receive,  not  only  as  a  nurse  but  as  a  cultured  woman  ?  Apart 
from  this,  the  duties  of  these  cottage  nurses  do  not  materially 
differ  from  the  duties  performed  by  the  Jubilee  Nurses,  who 
are  all  fully  trained.  When  they  go  to  their  districts,  however, 
their  services  are  not  confined  to  the  poor.  District  nursing 
associations  are  formed  with  graduated  subscriptions  and  fees 
to  be  paid  for  their  services — for  example,  according  to  the 
Vale  of  Girvan  Benefit  Nursing  Association  which  employs- 
them,  these  cottage  nurses'  services  are  given  for  differentiated 
fees  to  the  labourer,  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  and  the  professional 
and  non-professional  gentleman,  the  poor  professional  gentleman 
getting  off  with  half  the  fee  payable  by  his  non-professiona: 
brother.  Eighty  sneh  cottage  nurses,  we  are  told,  have  already 
been  sent  to  districts.  This  means  that  eighty  situations 
which  ought  to  be  held  by  fully-trained  nurses  have  been  filled 
up  to  their  exclusion  by  these  partially  trained  "cottage 
nurses"  at  domestic  servants' wages— £18,  rising  to  £22  per 
annum.  If  that  is  not  competition  with  and  cutting  out  of 
fully  trained  nurses,  what  is  it  ?  By  all  means,  if  women  can 
be  found  willing  to  hire  themselves  thus  for  such  work,  let 
them  do  so,  but  do  not  call  them  "nurses,"  not  even  qualified 
by  the  word  "cottage."  Give  them  some  other  title  which  will 
indicate  what  they  really  are,  and  thereby  prevent  the  people 
among  whom  they  work  from  being  deceived. 

III.  With  reference  to  competition  with  medical  men,  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Home  for  1906  it  is  stated 
that  319  cases  of  midwifery  were  attended  by  the  midwife  and 
her  pupils  during  the  year.  For  the  midwife's  services  a 
miDimum  fee  of  8s.  6d.  (not  7s.  6d.)  partly  payable  in  advance 
is  charged.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Home  the 
majority  of  these  people  used  to  engage  and  were  able  to  pay  a 
doctor.  No  discrimination  as  to  class  is  made  on  taking  on 
these  patients.  Alter  remonstrance  by  the  medical  men  a  rule 
was  framed  restricting  the  midwife's  services  to  patients  where 
the  householder's  weekly  wage  does  not  exceed  30s., no  account 
of  any  other  source  of  income  to  the  family  being  taken  into 
consideration.  But  even  this  rule,  unsatisfactory  though  it 
is,  is  not  adhered  to  ;  patients  are  still  taken  on  without 
inquiry  into  their  circumstances,  the  only  difference  being 
that  on  the  engagement  card  which  is  given  to  the  patient 
it  is  stated  that  the  services  of  the  midwife  are  restricted 
to  those  earning  less  than  30s.  per  week,  and  numerous 
oases  are  known  where  the  patients,  upon  reading  this 
notice,  have  been  surprised  themselves  at  having  been 
taken  on  without  inquiry,  aa  they  would  have  been  die  qualified 
if  that  were  dona.  So  also  in  general  work  the  pupil  nurses 
are  sent  to  attend  and  treat  surgical  cases  without  a  doctor 
being  in  attendance.  These  conld  hardly  bs  called  emergency 
cases,  which  is  the  excuse  urged  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Home  for  doiDg  so,  for  some  of  the  cases  of  such  attendance 
have  extended  to  weeks,  and  were  only  discovered  by  the 
medical  men  through  the  nuises'  treatment  failing,  and  the 
patient  being  forced  to  seek  medical  aid.  Mr.  Craig  is,  there- 
fore, not  speaking  in  accordance  with  fact  when  he  asserts 
that  "  No  nurse  is  allowed  to  go  to  a  general  ease  unless  where 
there  is  a  dcctor  in  attendance."  After  going  to  their  districts 
also  the  nurses  are  made  to  perform  work  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  doctor,  and  are  encouraged  not  only  to  act 
independently  of  the  doctor,  but  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  people  as  to  the  necessity  for 
calling  in  one  or  not ;  for  example,  see  Rule  X  of  the  Vale  of 
Girvan  Benefit  Nursing  Association,  which  reads  as  follows  . 
"Where  no  doctor  is  in  attendance  the  nurse  must  use  her 
discretion  m  advising  the  people  to  call  one  in."  These  facts, 
I  think,  distinctly  bear  out  the  Medical  Association's  conten- 
tion that  the  nurses  are  taught  to,  and  actually  do,  compete 
with  medical  men  In  their  work,  both  during  their  training  in 
Govanfand  in  their  districts,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Craig  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Craig's  division  of  the  nurses  turned  out  from  the  Home 
into  two  classes  of  (1)  midwifery  nurses  and  (2)  general  nurses, 
also  requires  a  little  explanation  to  make  the  true  Btate  of 
affairs  clear.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  nurse  sent  to  districts  In 
England  can  practise  midwifery  unless  she  has  a  qualification 
such  as  the  C.M.B.  certificate,  but  no  such  qi:alinoation  is 
necessary  for  midwifery  practice  in  Scotland.  Now.  although 
all  the  nurses  sent  out  from  the  Home  do  not  qualify  as  mid- 
wives,  they,  nevertheless,  all  receive  midwifery  instruction 
durinf  their  short  period  in  the  Home,  so  that  these  who  do 
not  tek°  the  C  M  B.  certificate  must  have  only  the  ee* 
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of  the  Home  to  cover  their  midwifery  work  as  well  83  general 
nursing  work.  What  is  there,  therefore,  to  prevent  these 
nurses  after  they  have  received  their  certificates  and  Rone 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home  from  practising  iu  Scot- 
land as  midwives  certificated  by  the  Govan  Cottage  Nurses' 
Training  Home  ? 

One  other  point  in  Mr.  Craig's  letter  demands  attention.  He 
says  that  "  before  any  certificate  is  granted,  the  nurse  must 
work  for  three  years  subsequent  to  her  training,  and  even 
then  a  certificate  is  only  granted  if  the  reports  from  the 
Oommit'ee  and  the  medical  men  in  the  district  are  satis- 
factory." In  the  country  districts  the  leading  members  of 
the  Committees  are  usually  the  gentry  of  the  place  and  the 
ministers'  wives,  and  it  is  very  often  not  good  policy  for 
the  local  doctors  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  these,  so  that  the  absence  of  any  publicly  expressed 
dissatisfaction  from  that  quarter  may  be  discounted.  This 
three  years'  retention  of  jurisdiction  must,  however,  surely  be 
something  new,  for  at  the  conference,  when  we  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  question  of  the  friction  between  the  oottage 
nurses  and  the  medical  men  in  the  Vale  of  Girvan,  we  were 
stopped  and  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  Beatson,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Home  had  no  control  or  jurisdiction  over 
the  nurses'  conduct  after  going  to  their  districts.  So  also, 
when  the  medical  men  of  the  Vale  of  Girvan  wrote  to  the  Home 
complaining  of  the  nurses,  they  were  met  by  the  same  answer 
of  no  jurisdiction.  But  even  supposing  the  certificate  is 
withheld  for  three  years,  how  can  that  compensate  for  the 
shortness  and  deficiency  of  training  in  the  Home  ?  In  the 
rules  of  some  of  the  nursing  associaiions  we  find  that  the 
nurse  Is  bound  over  to  remain  in  the  district  and  work  for 
three  years  under  the  psnalty,  if  she  fails  to  do  so,  of  for- 
feiture of  part  of  her  salary,  which  is  retained  and  paid  to  her 
as  a  bonus  on  the  completion  of  that  term.  Probably  the  cer- 
tificate is  held  up  in  the  same  way  for  three  years  for  the 
same  coercive  reason,  so  that  we  have  here  Mr.  Craig  trying  to 
make  a  virtue  out  of  what  is  really  an  act  of  coercion. 

There  is  much  else  in  Mr.  Craig's  letter  open  to  criticism, 
but  I  have  already  run  to  greater  length  than  I  first  intended. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  justify  your  remarks  about 
the  very  serious  responsibility  the  Committee  of  Management 
is  accepting  in  running  such  an  institution,  but  before  closing, 
lot  me  reply  to  Mr.  Craig's  reitJrated  wish  for  harmony  and 
co-operation  between  the  Home  and  the  local  medical  men  by 
again  stating  that  there  can  be  no  such  co-operation  until  the 
affairs  of  the  Home  have  been  put  in  order,  and  the  reforms 
suggested  by  the  msdical  men  adoDted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Home  and  made  effective.  It  is  not  with  Mr. 
Craig  and  the  philanthropists  who  originated  the  Home,  but 
rather  with  the  medical  men  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  associated  with  the  Home  regardless  of  the  interests,  not 
only  of  the  nursing  profession  but  also  of  their  professional 
brethren,  that  we  have  now  got  to  deal,  and  I  have  been 
instructed  to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Govan  Medical 
Association  are  prepared  to  submit  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
local  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  judge 
between  them  and  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  Home, 
and  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgement  of  that  body.— 
I  am,  etc., 

Forbks  Brown. 
Govan  Medical  Association,  Sept ,  1907. 

The  New  Hospital  at  Ayr  Asylum. 

The  account  of  the  new  hospital  at  the  Ayr  Asylum  by  its 
designer,  Dr.  C.  C.  Easterbrook,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Mental  Science  of  July  last  has  been  reprinted,1  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  medical  superintendents  of  asylums 
which  may  require  extension.  Like  many  others,  the 
main  wards  of  this  asylum  had  become  largely  filled  with 
patients  requiring  hospital  treatment.  The  erection  of  a 
properly  equipped  separate  hospital  having  been  deter- 
mined upon,  Dr.  Eisterbrook,  boldly  discarding  the  usual 
method  of  making  a  specification  of  the  accommodation 
required  and  then  leaving  the  matter  to  architects,  him- 
self made  plans  to  scale  of  the  proposed  hospital  down  to 
the  minutest  essential  detail  and  submitted  copies  of 
these  to  the  competing  architects.  In  drawing  these  plans 
Dr.  Eisterbrook  had  an  eye  first  and  mainly  to  facilitat- 
ing structually  the  work  of  the  nurse,  especially  in  regard 
to  supervision  by  the  staff,  day  and  night;  secondly,  to 
the  proper  classification  of  the  patients  ;  thirdly,  to  the 
principle  of  the  treatment  of  active  Insanity  by  rest  in 
bed  in  the  open  air.  isolation,  and  other  special  measures, 
and  lastly,  financial  economy  by  the  elimination  from  the 
designs  of  all  superfluous  provision  and  accommoda'im. 
These  important  desiderata  he  has  succeeded  In  obtaining 
by  providing  at  the  comparatively  small  outlay  of  £100 
a  bed,  a  comfortable,  easily  worked,  and,  from  the 
medical  point  of  view,  admirably  constructed  hospital. 

There  is  no  central  hospital  kitchen;  food  is  prepared 
in  the  main  asylum  and  conveyed  in  closed  hand  vans.  It 
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is  warmed,  if  necessary,  in  the  small  ward  kitchens. 
There  is  no  dining-room  and  no  central  day-room,  each 
mental  ward,  like  an  ordinary  hospital  ward,  serving  as 
dormitory,  day-room,  and  dining-room  for  its  inmates, 
thus  effecting  a  saving  on  the  prime  cost  and  in  the 
number  of  staff  required.  The  new  hospital  contains 
154  beds,  and  serves  as  reception  house  and  sanatorium 
for  all  newly-admitted  patients,  as  sick  room  and  in- 
firmary, and  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  isolation  of  cases  with 
pulmonary  tubereu  osis  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
except  the  graver  infectious  diseases  treated  in  the 
separate  isolation  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  a  one-story  building  of  pleasing 
appearance,  facing  south-west,  composed  of  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  having  at  their  junction  the  assistant 
matron's  quarters,  and  each  half  consisting  from  within 
outwards  of  a  double  infirmary  ward,  a  conservatory  with 
a  large  verandah,  a  reception  ward,  and  an  annexe  ward 
for  tuberculous  cases,  with  a  small  verandah.  Each  re- 
ception ward  is  shaped  like  a  dagger  pointing  south,  the 
rounded  end  of  the  blade  giving  the  parlour  space,  the 
body  of  the  blade  and  the  north  wing,  or  grip  of 
the  dagger,  forming  the  body  of  the  ward,  and  the  cross- 
piece  or  guard  forming  the  junction  with  the  conservatory 
on  the  one  side  and  the  annexe  waid  oi  the  other,  and 
containing  observation  rooms.  The  infirmary  wards 
follow  the  same  plan,  tui  are  double  bladed  daggers, 
the  two  blades  forming  one  large  ward  separated 
by  a  partition,  its  upper  half  being  cf  glass  and 
wood.  This  design  is  an  original  feature  of  the  hospital, 
and  as  the  kitchen,  bithrooms,  observation  :o>ms,  and 
cabinet  are  grouped  at  the  nrrth  end  or  handle,  it  is 
evident  that  by  aggregating  at  this  f  n4  the  patients  who 
require  most  attention  the  work  cf  sup  r/ision  is  facili- 
tated, and  the  ward  can  be  managed  by  a  relatively  small 
stall".  An  interesting  feature  of  this  ward  is  that  on  the 
male  side  a  female  staff  is  emplojed  with  good  results. 

The  whole  hospital  is  thoroughly  equipped,  every  need 
having  been  carefully  thought  out  and  arranged  for  by  Dr. 
Easterbrook.  The  lighting  is  by  electricity,  and  the 
heating  by  radiators  and  hot  water  at  low  pressure  on  the 
Heck  circulation  sjstem,  which  has  been  found  to  bs  both 
satisfactory  in  working  and  economical.  The  hospital 
reflects  grf  at  credit  upon  its  designer,  who  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  excellence  from  both  the  medical  and 
economical  standpoints.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point, 
we  may  mention  that  in  addition  to  the  initial  saving  on 
its  construction,  it  has  been  found  so  easily  worked  that 
during  the  eight  months  it  had  been  in  occupation  at  the 
time  Dr.  Easterbrook  wrote  his  report,  notwithstanding  a 
reduction  of  6d.  a  week  in  the  rate  of  board  for  asylum 
patients  during  the  last  six  months  of  that  period,  the 
credit  balance  under  the  maintenance  account  of  the 
Institution  had  been  increased  by  £600. 
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Post- (graduate  Course,  Dublin. 
The  next  post-graduate  course  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland  will  commence  on  September  23rd 
and  terminate  on  October  15th.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  render  available  the  whole  of  the  clinical  material 
iu  the  city  of  Dublin  for  the  post-graduate  student,  so 
that  he  may  see  as  much  as  possible  during  the  time  at 
his  disposal.  The  hospitals  which  will  take  part  in  this 
next  course  are :  For  surgery  and  medicine,  Mater 
Miserieordiae,  Meat!:,  Mercer's,  Royal  City  of  Dublin, 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  Richmond,  Jervis  Street,  Adelaide, 
St.  Vincent's,  Dr.  Steevens's ;  for  skin,  Adelaide  ;  eye  and 
ear,  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital ;  throat  and 
nose,  Mater  Miserieordiae,  Adelaide,  Sir  Patrick  Dun's; 
gynaecology,  Rotunda,  Coorabe,  National  Maternily;  .r-ray 
and  light  therapeutics,  Mater  Miserieordiae,  St.  Vincent's, 
Mercer's  ;  pathology  and  bacteriology,  Mater  Miserieordiae. 
Richmond  Wliit.vorth  and  llardwicke,  Meath  or  Iloyal 
College  of  Surgeons  ;  children's  ho-pital,  Temple  Street 
(St.  Joseph's),  orthopaedic,  Upper  Merrion  Street ;  lunacy, 
Richmond  District  Lunatic  Asylum.  Courses  of  opera- 
tions on  the  cadaver  will  be  given  by  the  Professors  of 
Surgery  at  the  school;  in  anaesthetics  at  the  Dental 
Hospital ;  in  anatomy  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the 
scrool;    and    in    sanitary   science    by  the  Professor  ol 
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Hygiene  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Those  con- 
ducting courses  will  be  careful  to  make  them  as  practical 
and  helpful  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  practitioner  as 
possible,  and  the  tickets  of  membership  will  admit  to  the 
ordinary  clinics  of  all  the  hospitals  as  well  as  to  the 
special  work  of  the  course.  An  inclusive  fee  of  5  guineas 
is  charged.  Further  particulars,  together  with  a  list  of 
apartments  and  certain  hotels  where  accommodation  is 
provided  at  modified  rates,  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Dr.  A.  Fraser,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Inisn  Poor-Law  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Poor-Law  Association  of 
Ireland  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin, 
on  August  28th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  T.  H. 
Moorhead,  of  Cootehill,  co.  Cavan.  This  association 
includes  liy  as  well  as  medical  officers  of  the  service,  and 
there  wis  a  very  large  attendance  of  delegates. 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  stated  that  the  Viceregal  Commissioners'  report 
on  the  Irish  Poor-law  system  met  with  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  consensus  of  approval  from  all  branches  of  the 
service,  and  from  all  public  bodies  In  Ireland,  of  any 
proposed  scheme  of  remedial  legislation  on  record  in  the 
country.  What,  then,  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  no 
steps  were  to  bs  taken  to  reform  the  wretched  Irish  Poor 
Law  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners.  Was 
history  going  to  repeat  itself  ?  Were  they  going  to  allow 
those  who  never  had  and  never  would  understand  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  Irish  people  to  decide,  as  in  1837, 
that  what  suited  England  and  Scotland  would  be  good 
enough  for  Ireland  ?  The  English  Poor-law  system  forced 
upon  them  in  1837,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  IriEh  people,  was  the  greatest  curse  ever 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  predominant  partner,  and  he 
anticipated  with  grave  distrust  legislation  on  this  subject 
influenced  by  persons  who  were  obviously  hostile  to  their 
wishes.  He  could  understand  opposition  from  the 
Treasury  if  they  were  asking  for  a  big  grant.  No  extra 
grant  was  demanded,  but  merely  a  rearrangement  of 
existing  conditions  suitable  to  their  poverty  and  the  needs 
and  feelings  of  the  sensitive  Irish  people.  The  Association 
bad  decided  to  introduce  their  Superannuation  Bill  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  proposal  to  proceed 
with  the  Superannuation  Bill  as  drafted,  Dr.  AVybrants 
Olpherts  objected  to  the  provision  requiring  officials  to 
contribute  to  the  pension  scheme.  They  should  not  offer 
to  contribute. 

The  motion  was  passed  without  a  division. 

Insanity  in  Ireland. 
Dr.  Graham,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Belfast 
Lunatic  Asylum,  reports  a  total  of  1,108  inmates.  The 
admissions,  which  were  296  in  1905,  were  241  last  year, 
owing  to  diminished  admissions  from  the  workhouse. 
The  net  cost  a  head  was  £21  Is.  8d.  a  year. 

Dr.  Graham  points  out  that  heredity  Is  given  as  the 
cause  in  62  admissions,  but  that  it  is  really  a  quality  or 
characteristic  of  the  disease,  not  a  creative  or  originating 
force ;  this  is  important  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  If 
heredity  were  a  real  cause,  Dr  Graham  argues,  Nature 
would  soon  annihilate  the  breed  ;  but  insanity  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  reason  Is  that  the  real  causes,  namely,  bad 
early  training,  alcohol,  drugging,  dissipation,  are  as  power- 
ful as  ever,  if  not  more  powerful,  in  their  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  race.  Dr.  Graham  agrees  in  the  statement 
that  if  we  could  destroy  alcohol  and  luetic  disease,  we 
should  abolish  50  per  cent,  of  insanity.  He  refers  in  strong, 
but  not  too  strong,  terms  to  the  duty  of  the  statesmau, 
the  teacher,  and  the  scientist,  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the 
increase  of  insanity  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  amongst 
he  Irish  in  America,  and  regrets,  what  is  unhappily  a  fact, 
hat  because  these  desperate  figures  and  revelations  are 
;ubmerged  in  a  Blue  Book,  little  notice  is  taken  of  them, 
ither  by  those  in  authority  or  in  opposition.  "  If  we  are 
'scorning  a  nation  of  lunatics,"  he  pertinently  remarks, 
'  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  who  governs  us.  or  how  much 
and  the  peasant  possesses."  Why  is  it  that  the  down- 
rodden  Pole,  the  hunted  Armenian,  whose  life  in  Europe 
'as  a  misery  compared  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasant,  do  not 
11  the  asylums  in  America  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
ktter  ?  Dr.  Graham  evidently  regards  the  Irish  peasant 
B  bright  and  keen,  but  suited  for  an  agricultural  life,  not 


that  of  huge  towns  like  New  York  and  Chicago.  Fifteen 
cases  of  general  paralysis  occurred  during  the  year,  a 
disease  not  long  ago  practically  unknown  in  the  district. 
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A  Satisfactory  Endino. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  13th  (pages 
103  and  112)  reference  was  made  to  the  attempt  of  a 
committee  of  miners  of  Brynkinalt  Colliery  to  dismiss 
from  the  po3t  of  medical  officer  Surgeon-Colonel  J.  D. 
Lloyd,  V.D.,  of  Chirk,  notice  having  been  given  to  him  on 
June  28th  to  terminate  the  appointment  which  he  had 
held  for  many  years.  We  were  able  then  to  state  that  the 
circumstances  were  being  investigated  by  the  Denbigh  and 
Flint  Division  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  meantime 
practitioners  who  might  think  of  applying  for  the  vacant 
post  were  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Medical 
Secretary.  We  now  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  miners,  held  on  September  11th,  the 
action  of  the  Committee  in  dismissing  Surgeon-Colonel 
J.  D.  Lloyd,  V.D.,  was  repudiated,  and  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  appointment  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  general  meeting. 
The  miners  themselves,  no  less  than  Dr.  Lloyd  and  the 
Denbigh  and  Flint  Division,  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  outcome  of  the  matter. 

Proposed  Combination  of  Sanitary  Districts. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maesteg  Urban  District  Council  held 
on  August  13th,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  stating  that  the  Board  agreed  to  the  re- 
appointment of  Dr.  W.  Kirkby  as  medical  officer  of  health 
for  one  year,  in  view  of  a  proposal  for  the  combination  of 
Maesteg  and  neighbouring  districts  for  the  purpose  of  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  officer,  and  asked  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposal  for  a  combined  dis- 
trict. The  chairman  said  that  a  movement  was  on  foot 
by  the  County  Council  to  combine  several  districts,  and 
to  appoint  one  whole-time  medical  officer.  He  doubted 
whether  Mae3teg  was  a  place  which  could  conveniently 
be  included  in  such  a  proposal.  A  member  remarked  that 
it  was  contended  in  support  of  the  proposal  that  the 
medical  officers,  being  local  men,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  thumb  of  the  district  councils.  This,  he  con- 
sidered, was  an  unjust  statement  to  make,  because  it 
meant  that  the  district  councils  were  using  their  power 
to  influence  the  medical  officers,  and  that  the  medieaJ 
officers  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  their  duty.  This 
certainly  was  not  the  case  at  Maesteg.  He  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  not  approve  of  any  proposal  of  the 
kind.  An  amendment  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  was  carried.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a 
serious  outbreak  of  measles  at  Caerau  and  Nantyfyllon, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  it  was 
decided  to  appeal  for  the  closing  of  all  the  Sunday  schools 
in  that  part  of  the  district. 

Miners  and  Hospitals. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  there  have  been  differences 
between  the  colliers  employed  at  the  Cyfarthfa  collieries 
and  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Merthyr  General 
Hospital.  These  differences  reached  a  crisis  when  the 
Hospital  Board  resolved  to  exclude  the  Cyfarthfa  colliers 
from  the  benefits  of  the  institution  in  consequence  of  the 
men's  alleged  refusal  to  carry  out  an  undertaking  given  by 
them  to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  hospital  funds. 
Mr.  John  Plews,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
has  informed  a  press  representative  that  some  time  ago 
there  was  a  complaint  that  ihe  accommodation  at  the 
hospital  was  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  accidents  occuring 
at  the  various  local  works,  and  Sir  William  Thomas  Lewis 
undertook  to  bear  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  female 
ward  if  by  public  subscription  money  were  found  to  pay 
for  enlarging  the  male  ward.  There  had  been  an  agitation 
among  the  workmen  about  increasing  the  number  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  by  agreement  with  the  representatives 
of  the  men  at  each  of  the  works,  the  executive  Board 
agresd  that  when  the  wards  were  ready  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  increased  number  of  patients  the  medical  star! 
should  be  increased.  This  agreement  was  made  upon 
the  condition  that  the  workmen  at  each  of  the  works 
would  iucreaee  their  subscriptions  so  as  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  incurred  by  the  treatment  of  the  increased 
number  of  patients.    All  the  workmen's  representative? 
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accepted  the  condition;  the  additional  accommodation 
was  furnished,  and  three  members  were  added  to  the 
medical  staff.  The  workmen  at  all  the  works,  excepting 
the  Cyfarthfa  colliers,  carried  oat  their  compact.  The 
executive  Board  resolved  that  until  the  Cyfarthfa  colliers 
put  themselves  on  the  same  footing  as  the  workmen  at  the 
other  works  they  should  not  have  the  benefits  of  the 
hospital.  Some  of  the  Cyfarthfa  colliers  subsequently 
agreed  to  pay  the  additional  subscriptions,  but  there  are 
some  who  wiil  stand  out.  Those  who  have  agreed  to  pay 
will  now  get  the  benefits  of  the  hospital ;  the  others  will 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prominent  official  on  the  men's 
side  has  stated  that  the  men  were  unwilling  to  contribute 
towards  the  hospital  unless  they  had  a  larger  and  more 
real  share  in  the  control  of  the  institution,  and  unless  all 
medical  men,  finding  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  order  the 
removal  of  their  patients  to  the  hospital,  were  allowed  to 
follow  them  there  and  continue  the  treatment  they  had 
commenced  outside. 


ffimtljz&ttz  an&  ^alforfc. 

The  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
On  every  hand  in  Manchester  medical  circles  the  non- 
withdrawal  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill  after  the 
rejection  of  Lord  Cecil's  amendment  is  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  faith.  Manchester  men  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  to  talk  of  the  profession  having 
been  out-manceuvred  is  looked  on  as  only  a  euphemism, 
and  no  small  amount  of  ridicule  has  been  expended  on  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  those  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment in  trusting  for  one  moment  men  who  actually 
spoke  against  the  amendment  which  they  had  promised 
to  support.  If  the  Act  is  adopted  in  Manchester, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  result  will  be.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  present  temper  of  the  general 
practitioners,  something  like  passive  resistance  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  occur.  The  very  idea  of  penalizing  an 
honourable  profession  for  not  performing  someone  else's 
duty  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  which 
augurs  very  badly  for  the  success  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  medical  men.  No  profession  has  done  more 
gratuitously  for  the  good  of  humanity,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  doing  good  spontaneously  and  being 
forced  to  do  a  doubtful  good  under  threat  of  legal  penalties. 
On  every  hand  we  hear  sentiments  to  this  effect ;  there  is 
no  desire  to  pose  as  martyrs,  but  it  is  asserted  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Manchester  practitioners  will  simply 
refuse  to  notify  births  occurring  in  their  practices, 
whatever  the  consequence.  la  the  great  majority  of  cases 
early  notification  of  birth  is  of  absolutely  no  use  except  to 
help  medical  officers  of  health  to  compile  statistics,  and 
the  infants  will  be  well  tended  without  the  assistance  or 
advice  of  lady  health  visitors,  while  in  many  cases,  for 
various  reasons,  early  notification  will  be  much  resented. 
Cases  like  the  following  are  not  at  all  uncommon  :  An 
unmarried  daughter  in  a  respectable  family  has  been 
betrayed  under  promise  of  marriage ;  a  married  sister 
agrees  to  nurse  the  baby  when  it  arrives,  and,  though  the 
family  desire  to  conceal  their  shame,  the  infant  is  certain 
to  be  well  looked  after.  We  need  not  discuss  the  ethics 
of  such  concealment,  but  the  point  that  concerns  us  is, 
if  the  medical  attendant,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  immediately  notifies  such  a  birth,  he  need 
never  expect  to  lie  called  in  to  attend  any  member  of 
that  family  again,  and  most  persons  would  scorn  the 
doctor  who  notified  such  a  case  without  the  consent  of 
the  family  concerned.  A  schoolboy  would  call  him  a 
sneak,  and  yet  the  Act  subjects  him  to  a  fine  If  he  refuses 
to  violate  professional  secrecy.  No  satisfactory  rcnt<on 
can  be  given  for  imposing  all  this  odium  of  a  breach  of 
professional  confidence  on  medical  men.  At  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  the  South  Manchester  Division 
tried  to  lay  stress  on  this  argument,  but  the  Chairman 
stated  that  If  once  the  Bill  were  passed  there  could  be  no 
breach  of  confidence.  That  statement,  though  legally 
correct,  Is  not  accepted  as  the  whole  truth  in  Man- 
chester. No  Act  of  Parliament  can  remove  the 
imperative  moral  sanctions  of  professional  confi- 
dence, which  should  be  as  inviolable  as  the 
confessional.  It  is  not  even  as  though  the  noti- 
'ication  were  a  confidential  document  sent  to  the 
registrar;   it   is   nothing  of   the  sort,  for  the   immediate 


result  of  the  notification  would  be  in  most  cases  a  visit  of 
a  lady  health  visitor  and  the  practical  publication  of  the 
birth  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  practitioners  are 
saying  very  plainly  that  they  will  refuse  to  be  Government 
spies,  either  with  a  fee  or  without  a  fee.    To  expect  a 
medical  man   to  divulge  always   and   under  all   circum- 
stances a  fact  which  he  learns  only  professionally  is  an 
Insult  to  the  profession,  and  the  absence  of  any  provision 
for  a  fee  for  performing  such  an  odious  task  is  only  adding 
a  small  injury  to  a  big  insult.    Nevertheless,  even  here 
there  is  a  principle  involved,  In  face  of  the  tendency 
to   exploit    the    profession   which     is    so    self-evident. 
Death    certificates     and    vaccination    certificates    have 
already    to    be    given    without    a  fee.     The   Midwives 
Act  practically,  though  not  theoretically,  imposes  duties 
without  any  provision  for  a  fee,  and  though  in  Manchester 
a  fee  is  paid  for  attending  certain  midwives'  cases,  it  is 
made  conditional  on  the  filling  up  of  a  most  elaborate 
certificate,  again  without  a  fee.    And  now,  to  crown  all,  a 
fresh  task,  more  odious  than  any  ever  yet  imposed  on  any 
profession — the  task  of  breaking  professional  confidence — 
is  saddled  on  the  profession,  also  without  a  fee.    Surely 
it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand  against  this  constant  im- 
position of  gratuitous  services,  even  when  they  are  honour- 
able services,  much  more  so  when  they  are  most  distinctly 
dishonourable.    Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  Bill  with 
its  obnoxious  clause  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  trick  of  what  is  euphemistically  called  "manoeuvring," 
which  reflects  no  credit  on  any  one  concerned  in  it,  and 
there  can  be  no  wonder  at  the  resentment  felt,  and  no 
surprise  need  be  expressed  if  practical  Manchester  men, 
though  they  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  Act  in  some 
respects,  should  refuse  to  do,  without  a  fee,  what  they 
would  scorn  to  do  in  some  circumstances  with  a  fee. 
Advances  in  Surgery  in  Manchester. 
On  Saturday  last,  at  a  garden  party  held  at  the  Ashton- 
under-Lyne  District  Infirmary  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  recent  alterations  and  extensions  to  that  institution,  Mr. 
W.  Thorbum,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Eoyal 
Infirmary,  made  some  interesting  comparisons  showing  the 
advances  made  in  surgery  during  the  last  twenty- five  years, 
as  exemplified  by  the  results  obtained  at  the  Manchester 
Infirmary.    He  said  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  a  given 
time,  a  certain  surgeon  did  55  operations,  12  of  which 
were  followed  by  death.    To-day  the  number  of  operations 
in  the  same  length  of  time  was  205,  with  still  only  12 
deaths.    This  reduction  of  the  death-rate  from  22  per 
cent,  to  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  course  points  to  a  great 
improvement  in   results,  but  we  are  not  clear  that  Mr. 
Thorburn  meant  to  imply  that  the  average  death-rate 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  22  per  cent,  on  all  operations 
performed  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.    He  is  reported  to  have 
stated  aleo  that  twenty-five  years  ago  5  operations  were 
performed   in   six  months    for   diseases  of    the   internal 
organs ;  of  these  5  cases  2  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  40 
per  cent.    To-day,  in  the  Bame  length  of  time,  73  similar 
operations  were  done,  with    only  6  deaths— that   is,  a 
mortality  of  8  per  cent.      But  some  farther  explanation 
seems  to  be  needed ;  twenty-five  years  ago  the  opera- 
tions   of    this    class    were    only    performed    as   a   last 
resort   in   cases    otherwise   hopeless,    while   to-day   tl"' 
same  operations  are  done  in  a  state  of  good  health,  really 
as  a  prophylactic  against  future  attacks  of  illness.     That 
is  so,  at  any  rate,  to  a  great  extent  in  cases  of  appendioltif 
and  gastric  ulcer,  and  if    these    are  the  sort  of  cast" 
referred  to,  the  comparison  is  not  quite  convincing.    Mr 
Thorburn  showed  very  well  the  great  value  of  the  conger 
vative  treatment  rather  than  amputation  of  limbs.    H 
said  that  twenty-five  years  ago  a  much  larger  proportloi 
of  the  total  number  of  operations  consisted  of  arnpot* 
tions,  as  many  aB  16  amputations  being  performed  ont  r 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  operations,  and  of  the* 
cases  8  were  followed  by  death,  that  is,  50  per  cent,  mortalit; 
while  at  the  present  time,  out  of  a  far  larger  number  1 
operations,  there  had  only  been  8  amputations,  with  1 
deaths  at  all.      All  these    figures    are,  of    course,  vej 
remarkable,  and,  as  Mr.  Thorburn  said,  they  represent  tl 
gradual  outcome  of    a    steady  and   persistent    study 
disease,  Its  nature,  the  means  of  recognizing  it,  and  i 
precise  localization.    Not  the  least  important  factor  00 
tributing  to   these  results   was   the  fact   that    in    tht 
twenty-five   years    they   had    trained    everybody — eve 
nurse,  even  every  charwoman — who  had  to  deal  with  t 
wards  to  do  their  duty  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 
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The  Work  of  ins  Turk  Milk  Association. 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  ol  the  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
tion was  recently  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Hawkyard  to  receive  a  report  from  Dr.  J.  Spottiswoode 
Cameron,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  on  his  investigation 
Into  the  mortality  of  infants  who  had  received  the  milk 
provided  by  the  Association  during  the  experimental  year. 
The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation  had 
advised  the  Council  to  establish  a  depot  for  the  supply  of 
pure  milk,  but  it  was  found  that  to  do  so  was  beyond  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Corporation.  A  subscription  was 
raised  and  a  committee  formed  to  try  the  experiment  for 
a  complete  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experiment  ran 
a  few  weeks  longer  than  the  complete  year,  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  it  was 
determined  to  deal  only  with  the  figures  for  the  period 
between  October  1st,  1905,  and  September  29th,  1906,  thus 
giving  a  complete  annual  cycle  and  not  duplicating  any 
period  of  the  year  when  the  mortality  might  from  seasonal 
causes  be  In  excess  or  otherwise.  The  experiment  was 
not  only  confined  to  a  single  and  complete  year,  but  it  wa3 
confined  to  a  particular  district,  the  district  in  which  the 
mortality  for  ten  years  had  stood  at  the  rate  of  214  per 
1,000  children  born.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
mortality  amongst  the  children  in  this  district  who  were 
using  the  Association  milk  with  the  mortality  among!tho3e 
In  the  same  district  not  so  fed,  Dr.  Cameron  thought  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  babies  living  in  the  district  under 
the  age  of  1,  Into  four  groups  of  children  aged  respectively 
under  3  months,  3  to  6  months,  6  to  9  months,  and  9  to  12 
months.  He  calculated  the  population  at  each  of  these 
ages  in  the  whole  district  by  subtracting  from  the  number 
of  births  in  the  whole  year  the  number  of  deaths  that  had 
occurred  before  the  middle  of  the  age  period  under  con- 
sideration. In  this  way  it  was  found  that  in  the  district 
during  this  year  there  were  an  average  number  of  1,174 
children  under  3  months  of  age,  1,100  between  3  and  6 
months,  1,051  between  6  and  9  months,  1,006  between  9  and 
12  months,  the  average  number  living  under  1  year  being 
1,101.  The  death-rate  in  the  district  at  these  respective 
ages  was  79.2,  50.9,  39,  and  49.7  per  1,000  living,  making 
for  the  whole  year  a  rate  of  218  deaths  per  average  1,000 
children  living  in  the  district  under  the  age  of  12  months. 
The  actual  births  during  the  experimental  year  were 
1,221,  and  the  deaths  under  1  year  of  age  240.  The  death- 
,  rate  of  218  was,  of  course,  counted  on  the  average  popula- 
tion; but  calculated  upon  the  number  of  births  the 
number  would  be  196,  a  considerably  more  favourable  one 
than  the  214  which  had  prevailed  from  1894  to  1903. 
Dividing  the  number  of  children  in  the  district  into  two 
categories,  consisting  of  990  babies  in  the  district  not  using 
the  depot  milk,  and  111,  the  average  number  taking  the 
milk,  the  proportionate  death-rates  were  225  in  the  former, 
153  in  the  latter  group,  a  saving  of  72  deaths  per  1,000 
living,  and  an  improvement  in  the  death-rate  amongst 
those  using  the  provided  milk  of  32  per  cent.,  or  very 
nearly  one-third. 

Dr.  Cameron,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  method  of 
counting  the  whole  of  the  deaths  was  unfair  to  the  compu- 
tation of   those  dying  in  the  earlier  period.    Something 
ake  17  per  cent,  of  the  infantile  mortality  in  Leeds  occurred 
in  the  first  week  of  life,  and  should  not,  in  most  cases,  be 
ittributed  to  any  error  in  the  diet.  These  children  might, 
nany  of  them,  be  said  to  be  born  moribund.    He  there- 
ore  proposed  to  assign  very  little  importance  to  the  com- 
bative death-rates  in  children  under  3  months  of  age. 
Che  figures  for  that  period  were  80.4  per  1,000  in  those 
lot  taking  the  depot  milk,  and  55.6  in  those  using  it. 
During  the  period  from  3  to  6  months,  however,  he  had 
sss  hesitation  in  trusting  to   the  figures.     During  that 
:*rlod  the  children  who  were  using  the  dep&t  milk  were 
radically  all  children  who  were  weaned,  and  who  ought 
ot  to  have  been  weaned ;  whereas  the  remaining  971 
tiildren  not  using  the  depot  milk  contained  a  proportion 
i  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  of  children  who  were  actually 
ickled  by  the  mother,  and,  of  course,  much  more  favour- 

i^ly  situated  on  that  account  than  those  taking  even  the 
irest  milk  the  Association  could  provide.  The  death- 
te  amongst  this  mixed  group  aged  from  3  to  6  months 
«  61.5,  amongst  those  taking  the  depfit  milk  it  was  46.66. 


Similarly,  in  the  next  period,  6  to  9  months,  the  death- 
rate  in  the  non-depot  babies  was  39.5,  amongst  the  depot 
babies  35.7  ;  whilst  in  the  last  period  of  the  year,  9  to  12 
months,  the  numbers  were  53.1  and  24.8.  Dr.  Cameron 
considered,  therefore,  that  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  moribund  babies  in  the  first  group,  there  was  a  saving 
of  life  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent,  amongst  the  children 
using  the  Association  milk,  as  compared  with  those  living 
in  the  same  district  at  the  same  ages  and  during  the  same 
seasons  of  the  year  who  were  fed  in  various  manners.  Tin 
experiment,  of  course,  was  on  a  small  scale,  but  so  far  aa 
it  went  it  was  entirely  successful,  more  successful  than 
he  could  have  at  all  anticipated.  It  was  an  experiment 
also  that  was  carried  out  in  a  district  with  an  excessively 
high  rate. 

After  hearing  Dr.  Cameron's  report,  the  Committee 
passed  the  following  resolution: 
That  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  be  drawn  to  the  experiment  which  has  beeD 
carried  on  by  this  Committee  for  a  twelvemonth  under 
approximately  test  conditions,  and  to  the  very  successful 
results  obtained  ;  that  this  Committee  is  very  strongly  ol" 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Burns's  Bill  becomes  law  the 
Corporation  should  undertake  the  provision  of  a  supply 
of  pure  milk  for  the  benefit  of  infants  requiring  to  be 
artificially  fed. 


[est  f  orksljh*. 


Dr.  Dolan  of  Halifax. 
Dr.  Dolan,  who  resigned  the  appointment  of  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Halifax  Union  Workhouse  a  short  time  ago, 
after  thirty-eight  years'  service,  was  recently  presented  by 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Union  with  a  silver  rose  bowl 
accompanied  by  the  following  address : 

To  Thomas  Michael  Dolan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.P. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  officers  of  the  Poor-law  Union  of 
Halifax,  desire  to  express  to  yon  our  great  sympathy  in  the 
illness  from  which  you  have  been  suffering ;  we  rejoice  that 
you  are  steadily  recovering,  and  hope  that  you  will  soon  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  complete  health. 

We  beg  you  to  accept  this  illuminated  address,  and  this 
silver  plate  which  accompanies  it,  as  a  small  acknowledgement 
of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  we  recognize  you  have  at  al5 
times  performed  your  duties,  and  of  the  unvarying  courtesy 
you  have  invariably  shown  to  the  officers  of  the  Halifax  Union 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  you  have  been  Medical  Officer  at 
the  Workhouse  of  the  Union. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  many  years  of  happiness 
and  usefulness  may  be  spared  you,  and  that  we  and  others 
may  long  have  the  benefit  of  your  friendly  counsel  and 
experience.    (Signatures  follow.) 

Mr.  A.  T.  Longbotham,  Clerk  to  the  guardians,  who 
made  the  presentation,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
value  of  Dr.  Dolan's  services,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
restoration  to  health,  and  Drs.  Peck  and  Wellburn 
endorsed  all  that  the  Clerk  had  said.  Dr.  Dolan,  in 
acknowledging  the  presentation,  said  that  it  was  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  him  to  find  attached  to  the  address 
the  signatures  of  so  many  of  his  brother  medical  officers 
as  well  as  those  of  other  officials  and  nurses.  When  he 
was  appointed  the  workhouse  consisted  of  the  front  where 
the  able-bodied  now  were,  though  there  were  a  few  lunacy 
wards  at  the  back.  The  medical  officer  then  had  a  salary 
of  £100  per  year,  out  of  which  he  had  to  find  all  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances.  There  were  no  nurses.  The 
medical  profession,  however,  banded  themselves  together 
and  promulgated  what  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  poor 
people  of  England.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by  several 
of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  day  that  the  poor  in 
the  workhouse  infirmaries  were  entitled  to  the  same 
advantages  of  skilled  nursing,  efficient  medical  attend- 
ance, proper  wards,  and  proper  medical  appliances  as 
were  supplied  to  the  voluntary  hospitals.  He  was  glad  to 
say  that  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  were  the  first  in 
England  to  fall  in  with  the  new  proclamation,  because 
immediately  afterwards  they  set  themselves  to  work  and 
built  a  new  infirmary  at  the  back  of  the  workhouse, 
which,  in  its  time,  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the 
medical  Poor-law  Institutions,  just  as  much  as 
Salterhebble  did  at  the  present  day.  It  was  a 
great  stride  in  advance,  and  it  was  followed  very 
quickly  by  the  guardians  revolutionizing  the  whole  of 
the  workhouse  system.  When  he  was  appointed 
there  was  not  a  single  medical  appliance  cf  any  kind 
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in  connexion  with  the  institution,  but  the  guardians 
deserved  credit  for  so  soon  falling  into  line  with  the  new- 
ideas,  and  miking  their  infirmary  a  model  for  Yorkshire. 
He  wa<)  caught  up  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  try  and  keep  alive  and  impress 
on  the  Bjard  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  which  was  that 
everything  should  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  psor 
which  was  done  at  the  voluntary  hospitals ;  so  much  so 
that  the  guardians,  immediately  on  his  application, 
relieved  him  from  the  responsibility  of  finding  drugs  and 
appliances,  and  Increased  his  salary  from  £100  to  £150. 
The  history  since  then  had  been  one  of  continued  progress. 
After  many  years  the  guardians  introduced  a  new  and 
complete  system  of  nursing,  and  obtained  the  services  of 
one  of  the  finest  superintendents  whom  it  had  ever  been 
his  fortune  to  meet — Miss  Vilkie.  They  now  had  a  staff 
of  nurses  of  which  any  Union  might  be  proud. 
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BERLIN. 
€holera   in     Western    JRuma.—The    Chariti    Hospital.— A 

Medical  Tour. 
Six  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  were  registered  last  week  in 
Russia  along  the  Bug.  a  tributary  of  the  river  Vistula, 
close  to  where  it  flows  into  Prussian  territory.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  entered  Into  between  the 
Governments  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  giving  both  these 
states  at  times,  when  there  is  cholera  near  the  frontier, 
the  right  of  appointing  special  commissioners  to  watch  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  the  precautionary  methods 
employed  for  preventing  its  spread,  the  "Oberpnisident" 
(Provincial  Governor)  of  the  Prussian  province  has  been 
appointed  Special  State  Commissioner. 

The  thirty-second  yearbook  of  the  Berlin  Charite  Hos- 
pital has  just  appeared,  and  gives  statistics  from  April  1st, 
1905,  to  March  3Lst,  1908.  During  this  period,  which  was 
one  of  transition,  as  oce  by  one  old  buildings  had  to  be 
discarded  and  new  ones  taken  into  use,  16,208  in-patients 
were  treated  for  441,151  days,  giving  an  average  of  27.2 
days  for  each  patient.  Of  these  days.  274,156  were  at  the 
cost  of  the  Berlin  Municipality,  157,363  were  paid  for  by 
sick  clubs  or  similar  institutions  or  private  persons,  and 
9,632  were  given  gratis.  The  average  daily  number  of 
patients  was  1,209,  the  highest  number  on  any  one  day 
1,401,  and  the  lowest  1,067.  There  were  1,532  deaths  and 
2,409  births  during  the  year.  The  in-patients  were  treated 
in  eleven  departments  or  clinics.  Of  outpatients, 
tens  0!  thousands  received  treatment  in  ten  poli- 
clinics or  outpatients'  departments,  and  in  the  special 
bureaux  for  tuberculous  and  c incerous  patients.  During 
the  year  refrigerating  rooms,  in  which  a  temperature  of 
15°  C.  below  free  zing  point  cm  be  kept  up,  were  added  to 
the  Pathological  Institute,  comp'eting  that  department. 
The  surgical  clinic  was  provided  with  a  pavilion  for  septic, 
cases,  and  new  wards  were  addeito  the  in-patients' and 
to  the  outpatients'  depigments  for  skin  and  venereal 
diseases;  the  new  building  for  women's  diseases  was 
completed,  a  large  central  bath  establishment  was  added 
to  the  nerve  disease  out  patients'  department,  and  special 
tuberculosis  pavilions  were  built  and  opened.  Great 
difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
male  nurses.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  regulations,  far 
more  stringent  as  to  tests  and  examinations  before 
engagement  than  those  hitherto  In  force,  will  help  to 
raise  the  standard  of  applicants,  especially  as  the  Charite 
training  school  has  been  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  German  medical  men  who  are  joining  this  year's 
expedition  to  health  resorts,  sanatoriums,  etc.,  met  on 
September  1st  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Kaiserin- 
Friedrlch  hou^e,  previous  to  the  start  on  the  following  day. 
Geheimrath  Kirohner,  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the 
Prussian  Cultus-ministerium,  greeted  the  assembly,  and 
in  a  short  speech  pointed  out  that  a  new  feature  of  this 
year's  tour  was  the  visiting  of  places  outside  Germany. 
He  said  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene  in  London,  he  was  able  to 
convince  himself  how  quickly  mistaken  notions  were 
corrected  when  leading  spirits  of  different  nations  meet 
on  common  ground.  All  details  of  the  tour  have  been 
moBt  carefully  worked  out  by  a  special  committee,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  medical  travellers  assured  beforehand. 


Sea-bathing  places  on  the  Baltic  are  first  to  be  visited: 
Heiligendamur,  Warnemtinde,  the  island  of  Ruegen, 
Swinemtinde,  Ahlbeck,  Heringsdorf,  Misdroy,  the  island 
of  Bornholm,  Wisby-on-  Gotland  (Sweden),  then  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  whence  the  party  will  return  to 
Kolberg  and  Stettin.  A  special  steamer  has  been 
chartered  for  the  tour.  In  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
a  stay  of  several  days  will  be  made,  so  that  the  justly- 
celebrated  hygienic  arrangements  and  sanatoriums  of 
these  towns  may  be  studied  at  leisure. 


VIENNA. 

An  Outbreak  of  Smallpox. — Health  of  Labourers. — A  Union 

of  Medical  Siuients. 
In  Vienna,  where  small  pox  has  for  many  years  past  been 
practically  unknown,  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  has  now 
occurred.  It  has  caused  considerable  alarm  because  there 
is  deemed  to  be  a  possibility  of  a  rapid  spread  of  the 
dis?ase  among  the  poorer  classes.  Among  these  a  suc- 
cessful antivaccination  campaign  has  been  in  progress  for 
two  or  three  years  past,  with  the  result  that  the  amount 
of  vaccination  performed  during  that  period  has  con- 
siderably diminished.  Among  the  cases  which  have  so 
far  occurred  the  majority  have  been  children,  while  out  of 
the  first  64  persons  attacked  57  had  never  been  vaccinated 
or  had  not  been  vaccinated  during  the  previous  twenty 
years.  The  authorities  have  taken  stringent  measures  to 
circumscribe  the  epidemic,  and  their  task  hss  been  ren- 
dered the  easier  because,  owing  to  smallpox  being  an 
Unfamiliar  disease,  the  populace  with  the  enemy  actually 
at  the  gates  hai  proved  amenable  to  reasort  A 
special  emergency  lo-pital  has  been  thrown  ojei  to 
receive  all  the  cases,  and  the  isolation  wards  of  all  other 
hospitals  are  ready  for  use.  All  prisons  suspected  of 
having  been  in  contact  with  infected  persons,  and  all 
physicians  and  nurses  engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients,  are  Isolated  and  carinot  come  in  touch  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  Volunteers  for  the  emergency 
work  are  drawn  from  the  hospital  staff  at  a  good  rate  of 
payment,  and  sn  ample  supply  of  cow's  lymph  for  vacci- 
nating purposes  is  ready  at  hand  for  the  municipal  and  the 
private  physicians.  In  spite  of  the  warm  summer  weather 
hundreds  of  applicants  of  all  ages  fill  the  public  vacci- 
nating offices,  and  the  majority  of  the  outlying  districts, 
as  well  an  the  health  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
have  postponed  the  opening  of  the  schools  until  the 
epidemic  will  have  subsided.  Meanwhile,  the  nurses  and 
all  the  medical  staff  o!  all  our  hospitals,  as  well  as  all 
other  persons  employed  In  them,  about  3. COO  persons 
altogether,  as  also  a  large  number  of  the  in-patients, 
have  been  vaccinated,  so  that  there  is  little  danger  of 
infection  for  these  people. 

Much  attention  is  paid  by  the  Government  now  to  the 
health  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population,  and 
regular  inspection   of  all   factories,  together  with  carefnl 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  protection  of 
the  workers  from  the  risks  of  their  occupation,  is  begin- 
ning to  tell   in   the  reports  to  the  department  of  com- 
merce.   The  last  report  contains  some  interesting  readiDg. 
Thus  we  find  that  child  work  is  prohibited  in  numerous 
branches  of  industry,  whilst  night,  work  for  persons  under 
14  years  is  not  allowed  at  all.     As  regards  the  dwelling 
and  its  influence  on  the  general  health,  it  is  rather  curious 
to  note   that   the   town   dweller  is   better   off   than    the 
country  dweller,  at  least  amongst  the  hard-working  iron 
and  machine  hands.     These  people  show  generally  the 
best  health,  and  they  are  better  off  in  regard  to  pay  and 
standard  of  life  than  any  other  ola«s  of  the  same  genml 
standing.     The   worat  conditions   as   regards  health  are 
found  amongst  the  javnspincers,  masons,    and  tailors 
Tuberculosis  is  rife  amongst  them,  and  their  average  a^i 
35  years.    The  move  prevalent  diseases  are  catarrhs  of  tie 
respiratory  tracts,  heart  disease,  and  digestive  disi u 
Arthritic  mischief  and  rheumatism  are  also  very  common 
As   regards    the    dangers    involved    by    occupation,   th 
electrical  industries,  the  iron  and  Btone  works,  and  t!: 
railways  furnish  the  highest  statistics  as  regards  ace 
dental   injury,  whilst  the  chemical  workers  are  prom   ! 
chronic  disablement  without  injuries.    Special  care  is  no 
paid  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  known  causative  B| 
like  phosphorus  in  the  match  trade,  H.SOn  in  the  met 
trade,    and  camphorated   air   in   the  celluloid    faetorle 
Female  inspectors  are  appointed  for  certain  trades  whe      , 
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female  labour  is  common,  each  as  confectionery,  tailoring 
and  spinning.  As  a  rule,  the  health  of  the  factory  girls' 
is  not  unsatisfactory. 

The  medical  students  of  Vienna  have  at  last  organized 
themselves,  and  formed  a  « Medhiner  Verba**?  a  union 
for  the  attainment  of  practical  aims  for  the  students 
especially  in  all  questions  of  social  standing,  teaching 
and  employment  during  the  time  of  study.  The  eligibility 
of  ladies  was  at  first  opposrd,  but  finally  accepted.  The 
main  object  is  to  ensure  for  the  newcomer  proper  informa- 
tion as  to  prospects  ia  a  medical  career.  Perhaps  this 
association  will  be  able  to  prove  to  the  medical  profession 
the  value  of  unanimous  action  in  all  questions  touching 
its  interests.  6 


I  have  no  fear  that  trade-unionism  will  wreck  the 
Association;  such  an  idea  ia  made  of  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  want  of  it  will      If 

k'S  A°u  continue  il  muat  have  some  more  substantial 
object  than  publishing  a  scientific  journal  and  holding  an 
annual  picnic,  and  convince  the  members  that  they 
cannot  afl'ord  to  be  without  it.— I  am,  etc., 

Ashton-under-Lyi:e.  Sept.  1st.  BAMtTBt  ChAWSHAW. 
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T^Lr^TS™XAXCE  OF  THE  HONOUR  AND 
INTERESTS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  the 
promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honoor  and  interest*  of  the  medical  pro- 
StZmTa «mo.«Mufo«Jn  of  Association  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

Wnrdr.°JiMeby  f  !?lare  ^  obiac's  of  the  Association  to  be  the 
IZT,  i  ?u  °,f  the  med,cal  »"d  "Hied  sciences,  the  mainten- 
«nS  „?  f.  hono°rEnd  interests  of  the  medical  profession 
l^i  tl  members  thereof  collectively  and  individually 
°d'h„6  co-oparaticn  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
«rLtwr  lr?U"™}  distance  and  support  in  all  matters 
affecting  them  in  their  professional  cacacity,  including 
the  encouragement,  promotion,  or  provision  of  mearjf 
for  protecting  members  and  their  families  against  the 
Chart™*       ^  sickuess-  death'  or  misfortune. -Drift 

,     SlR'cToDr-  W*'  R  Par80na.  In  the  Journal  of  August  31»t 
'page  556,  under  the    heading  Central  Emergency  Fund'   I 

**nri!L-U«P3?.  I  l0Dgu  Urade  again8t  the  fade-union 
■tendencies  that  are  becoming  more  or  less  evident  in 
tne  profession,  further,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  disallow 
that  the  "main  principle  of  trade-unionism  is  right"  ! 
:?o  far  as  I  understand  trade-unionism— and  I  have  given 
•it  a  fair  amount  of  consideration-the  main  principle 
appears  to  be  the  co-operation  of  those  occupied  in  any 

EX1!?; Cal  T  t0  SC,CUre  f°r  them8el™  better  remuneZ 
tion  for  their  labours,  better  conditions  to  work  under  and 

?;rl       aJj!hty  t0  resist  attempts  to  depreciate  their  posi- 
tion in  these  respects.    The  result  is  that  the  highest 

ff  at'reHPaid.an<!  ^e  8h0rtest  hcurs  are  ™k*d  in  just 
SStaSJ.  '    h3Ve    ad°Pted    thi8    principle    ™<* 

Jf  i^  iS  f"6  iaJhiB  PrineiPle  that  is  derogatory  to 
my  body  of  men  whether  learned  or  unlearned  ?  Arethe 
nembers  of  the  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  Association 
iemeaned  by  the  fact  that  they  have  contributed  con 
iderably  over  £1,000  in  helping  a  few  of  their  number  o 
ght  against  the  unfair  conditions  of  work  the  colliers 
ttempted  to  impose  upon  them?  Yet  they  are  on  lv 
pplying  the  "  main  principle  of  trade-unionism."  So  far 
om  being  demeaned,  they  are  to  be  highly  honoured  fo- 
re noble  spirit  they  have  displayed.  ""n°urea  10. 

iTit^of  ^aLmen  like  rf-  ^r80Da  ima*ine  tbe  vast 
lajonty  of   us  are    in  practice  for.    If  he  will  take  tbp 

ouble  to  inquire,  he  will  find  that  our  ol*ct  is  to  mike 
en!LeXaCUyJhe  Same  that  the  buteher  has  in  view  in 
I H?pg^enfhl8^h5p'  °r  *he  9eam9t«ss  has  in  working 
ili  tw  7lu  lhe]mer«t  Pit-ance.  Conceal  itasjoft 
Sia^  b8dr°ck  fact'  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
£'  fc'  *n: dn,ot  be  mesmenzsd  with  such  words  as 
eduel'te  gnit7K1,!f n6d'  etC-    We  have  t°  make  money 

^ZZVt^T^ t0  80  many  of  ™^  ffl 

^U^1^7  0t  la  have  not  married  heiresses,  or  been 
U Mef  .J"lT  by  TCalthy  parent8'  »°r  have  w"euoh 

■ng  us  Lll\*Tr  U3  world"wide  reputations  and 
r:ult  ? t  W"  °m   everVPart°f  the  globe.     The 

"Sy  in  o'  ^T\m0nie^7  c««<leHUons"  loom  very 
ffing  short  of  i°,kfn  llf£  and  this  delation  will  be 
4  measure -c  in™7  "^  purpose  "  «  ^gleets  to  take 
f<Vari I    ™1!'  °ag,   aa  U   1S   an  honeat  and   straiehf- 

op,^'  calculated  t0    ^Prove    our    material 


Sir,— I  am  pleased  to  see  tbat  the  other  voice  of  the 
Association  is  wakening  up.  With  Mr.  Parsons's  letter  I  am 
in  perfect  sympathy.    We  are  forgetting  in  these  days,  I  am 
arraid,  when  we  refer  to  our  many  grievances  (although 
genuine  enough  many  of  them  are),  that  we  have  high  and 
honourable   traditions   to  conserve,   and   it  is   distinctly 
refreshing  to   see    the  high-toned  spirit  which  breathes 
through  those  letters  of  Dr.  Hawthorne  and  Mr.  Parsons 
—letters  which,  although  written  on  different  texts, practi- 
cally preach  the  same  sermon  to  us.    What  a  comparison 
between  the  spirit  of  these  letters  and  that  of  Dr.  Cox's 
address  on  the  "Transformation  of  the  Association."    If 
the  methods  as  depicted  in  that  address  are  really  those  of 
the  Association,  which  I  earnestly  hope  cot,  I  fear  evil 
days  are  awaiting  us.    As  an  honoured  profession  we  have 
hitherto  been  held,  and  justly  held,  in  high  respect  by 
the  public,    but    the    voices    o?    the    trade-union-policy 
men    are    even    now    sufficiently   loud    that    evidences 
are     not     wanting     that     the     public     are     already 
brginning  to  lose  that  respect  for  us.      Witness  what 
happened  in  Parliament  when  the  Notification  of  Births 
bill  was  passed.    Look  at  the  sneers  we  were  subjected  to 
because  the  Government  were  apparently  led  to  under- 
stand that  our  whole  opposition  was  because  the  miserable 
pittance  of  a  shilling  fee  was  not  attached  to  the  dutv 
imposed  on  us.    If  we  as  a  body  had  opposed  that  Bill 
u-om  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Hawthorne's  letter,  without 
any  reference  to  fee  or  penalty,  I  venture  to  think  the 
result  would  have  been  different.     Unquestionably  Par- 
liament has  no  right  to  impose  further  obligations  en  us 
without  paying  us  for  it,  bu%  in  this  particular  instance 
our  duty  I  held  all  along  was  not  to  oppose  the  clause 
because  of  no  fee  being  attached  to  a  penalty,  but  because 
the  duty  itself  was  against  the  highest  traditions  of  cur 
profession.    The  responsibility  for  such  a  severe  slap  to 
the  profession  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Representative  Body  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing, headed  in  this  instance  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley.    Surely 
a  rebuke  like  this  should  make  these  democrats  pau=e 
oefore  they  bring  more  ridicule  not  only  on  themselves 
but  the  profession  generally. 

The  Association  at  the  present  time  is  at  a  most  critical 
stage  of  its  existence— practically  swinging  on  the  balance 
—but  I  trust  before  many  months  pass  the  real  and 
genuine  voice  of  the  whole  of  the  members  will  be  heard 
and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  that  voice  is  on  a  line  with 
those  who  think  like  Sir  Victor  Horsley.  Dr.  Cox  and 
ethers,  then  I  fear  we  may  write  -;  lehabod  "  over  the  door 
of  the  new  premises. 
Glasgow,  sept.  2nd.  James  Hamilton. 


Sin,— Dr.  Cox  has  stated  the  case  for  trade-unionism, 
and  he  cannot  have  been  unexpectant  of  opposition. 

That  I  have  recorded  my  objection  to  his  policy  in  the 

same  issue  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  which  his 

address  is  printed  is  an  accident  which  I  trust  will  not 

debar  me  from  addressing  you  on  the  same  subject  today. 

Dr.   Cox's   defence  amounts  to   a    statement   that   the 

British  Medical  Association  is  essentially  a   trade-union 

comparing    very  unfavourably  with   the   trade-unions  of 

labouring  men,  and,  being  a  trade-union,  it  is  justified  in 

using  those  methods  which  have    been  found  useful    in 

other  trade-unions. 

The  conclusion  is  hardly  justified  by  the  premiss. 

It  is  not  the  unionism  which  is  at  fault,  it  is  not  the 

objects  for  the  attainment  of  which  that  unionism  has 

been   brought  about    that  are   unworthy,  but    it  is   the 

method  which  dishonours  us. 

Dr.  Cox  insists,  as  do  all  with  his  opinions,  that  these 
methods  are  the  only  effectual  ones.  They  are  tired  of 
expostulations  and  expressed  pious  opinions,  and  our 
brethren  cry  out  for  help  and  make  the  method  necessary. 
Is  the  end  to  justify  the  means? 
Alternative  and  honourable  means  have  been  suggested. 
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It  is  neither  honest  nor  honourable  to  withhold  from 
fellow-creatures  that  cure  or  relief  which  in  their  time  of 
need  only  we  can  give  them. 

As  in  the  past,  so  also  in  the  present  and  future  must 
we  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of  altruism.  It  is  improper  to 
make  our  honourable  record  an  excuse  for  departing  from 
those  principles  which  constitute  the  record. 

Our  material  interests  demand  that  we  should  exert  cur- 
selves  to  maintain  or  better  them.  They  are  directly 
measurable  by  the  estimate,  mental  and  moral,  which  the 
public  has  of  us.  If  we  increase  this  estimate  we  will 
increase  our  wage,  but  let  no  one  delude  himself  into 
believing  that  an  increased  fee  wrung  from  unwilling 
hands  by  the  creation  of  artificial  conditions  will  be  more 
than  a  temporary  advantage. 

The  warning  notices  of  the  Journal  are  a  degradation, 
the  support  of  the  Lancet  is  incomprehensible,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  medical  agents  is  but  necessary  to  their 
means  of  living,  and  of  this  "excellent  piece  of  work" 
Dr.  Cox  says,  "I  am  afraid  it  not  unremotely  suggests 
trade-unionism." 

Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 
— I  am,  etc., 

London,  N.W.,  Atlg.  3l3t  W.  B.  PARSONS. 


Sib, — I  have  read  the  letter  on  the  Central  Emergency 
Fund  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  31st 
with  regret. 

I  have  worked  in  London  and  In  country  villages  in 
Sussex,  Somersetshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  fund  is  required.  Country 
boards  of  guardians  and  other  public  institutions,  as  well 
as  some  private  individuals,  cut  medical  men  down  as  low 
as  possible,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  not  always  that  a 
country  doctor  can  rely  either  on  his  neighbouring 
brethren  or  on  those  further  away.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  without  large  capital  to  fight 
for  his  rights.  Theoretically  no  doubt  Dr.  Parsons,  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  take  a  very  noble  view  of  our 
profession,  but  it  is  regrettable  that  the  cold  world  is 
practical  only. 

In  my  opinion  the  Fund  meets  a  long-felt  want,  and 
will  tend  to  bring  the  country  practitioner  in  touch  with 
their  brothers  of  the  towns  in  a  way  that  has  never  been 
before.    It  has  my  entire  sympathy. — I  am,  etc., 

Paignton,  Aug.  3l9t.  GRIFFITH  C.  WlLKIN. 


Sir, — The  commencement  of  the  educational  year  brings 
forth  as  usual  the  Education  Number  of  the  Journal,  and 
as  this  publication  is  likely  to  be  received  as  an  authori- 
tative statement  by  parents  seeking  an  opening  in  life  for 
their  sons,  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
opinions  set  forth  should  be  most  carefully  scanned  from 
year  to  year  In  order  to  adjust  them  to  the  actual  facts, 
and  I  submit  that  the  general  tone  of  this  year's  article, 
which  diners  but  little  from  that  of  many  previous  issues, 
gives  no  impression  of  the  serious  condition  in  which 
medical  practice,  in  a  commercial  sense,  now  stands. 

In  particular,  the  optimistic  statements  (p.  562)  that 
"  the  medical  profession  affords  a  fairly  certain  means  of 
livelihood,"  and  again  (p.  462,  September  1st,  1906),  "  it 
has  the  great  advantage,  however,  that  no  practitioner  wl  10 
is  able  and  willing  to  work  need  starve,"  seem  hardly 
tenable  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  chief  interest  in  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  the  progress  of  its  reconstruction,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  are  actually  working  to  obtain  a 
charter  which  will  admit  of  our  adopting  some  of  the 
methods  of  a  trade  union.  Now,  what  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  this  ?  Is  it  not  that  many  of  our  profession  find 
that  they  cannot  make  a  decent  living  in  the  present  state 
of  competition  ? 

There  is  an  outcry  against  hospital  abuse,  against  club 
practice,  against  Poor-law  service,  public  health  appoint- 
ments, assistance-to-midwife  fees,  against  sixpenny  sur- 
geries, etc.,  etc.,  but  what  is  the  real  reason  of  all  this 
sweating  being  rife?  Is  it  not  the  state  of  the  labour 
market,  the  supply  of  doctors  being  far  in  excess  of  the 
demand  for  them  ? 

To  remedy  these  grievances  It  Is  proposed  to  have  a 
trade  union ;  but  are  not  all  political  economists  agreed 


that  trade  unions  are  inherently  vicious,  and  cannot  actu- 
ally raise  the  real  rate  of  wages  ?  Have  not  Mill,  Jevons, 
Greg,  and  many  others  shown  that  the  only  means  of 
raising  wages  is  to  curtail  the  supply  of  labour"  ?  This 
curtailment  of  supply  is  already,  it  appears  from  a  study 
of  the  statistics  of  men  entering  the  profession,  taking 
place  in  a  slight  degree,  no  doubt  because  some  know- 
ledge of  the  ';  terms  of  contract "  is  beginning  to  diffuse, 
and  it  is  becoming  evident  that  medicine  does  not  offer 
at  the  present  time  anything  like  an  adequate  return  for 
the  capital  and  brains  put  into  it,  leaving  out  of  count 
the  arduous  labour  it  entails,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  the  profession  from  its  present- 
derogatory  position  will  lie  within  its  own  ranks  when  it 
obtains  the  power  to  dictate  its  terms  of  service.  This 
power,  with  hundreds  of  men  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence,  is  just  now  dormant;  but  let  these  facts  be 
known,  and  young  men  will  think  twice  before  making 
"a  choice  brief  and  yet  endless,"  which  dooms  them  to 
a  life  of,  as  Greg  puts  it,  "  ceaseless  struggle  from  mar- 
riage to  the  grave  to  preserve  comfort  and  respectability 
on  inadequate  resources." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  25  per  cent,  of  medical 
men  in  busy  practice  make  less  than  £200  a  year  net,  an 
income  quite  inadequate  to  enable  them  to  live  in  the 
comfort  of  their  station,  or  to  educate  their  children  and 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  old  8ge  or  premature  death. 
Any  one  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  picture  has  but  to 
glance  at  a  monthly  statement  of  the  Medical  Benevolent 
Fund,  or  consider  seriously  the  raison  d'etre  of  sixpenny 
surgeries  or  Irish  dispensaries. 

One  point  more — is  any  one  the  better  of  this  state  ol 
things  ?  The  general  practitioner  assuredly  is  not,  but 
does  the  public  reap  any  benefit  from  cheap  medical 
advice  ?  I  think  not ;  the  practice  of  medicine  requires 
essentially  a  strong  brain,  unlimited  patience,  and  an 
equable  temper.  All  these  may  possibly  be  retained  in 
the  face  of  a  sordid  struggle  for  existence  by  a  man  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  monks  of  old,  has  devoted  himself 
singly  to  the  healing  art,  but  the  present-day  practitioner 
who,  lured  not  only  by  his  inclination  and  abounding 
hope  but  by  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  married 
doctor,  has  given  hostages  to  fortune,  must  inevitably 
have  his  mind  harassed  by  pecuniary  embarrassment  and 
be  unable  to  give  to  his  work  that  undivided  and  intense 
concentration  of  thought  necessary  for  a  successful  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  our  emancipation  lies 
not  in  the  remedies  of  trade-union  methods  but  in  the 
natural  operation  of  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  is  never  held  in  abeyance  but  by  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  the  market,  an  ignorance  which  it  is  onr 
paramount  interest  to  dispel. — I  am,  etc., 

September  7th.  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 


Sir, — A  consecutive  perusal  of  Dr.  Parsons's  letter  on 
the  above  and  your  account  of  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Na»h 
at  Southend  is  a  complete  education  in  itself. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Parsons's  acquaintance, 
but  I  should  judge  from  the  terms  of  his  letter  that  he  is 
not  overburdened  with  the  worries  of  life.  Becky  Sharp, 
In  1  'anity  Fair,  remarked  how  easy  it  was  to  be  good  if 
one  possessed  £5,000  a  year.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  easier  to 
be  dignified. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  trades-unionism  Is 
necessary  for  our  salvation  as  a  profession  and  for  the  very 
existence  and  maintenance  of  many  of  us  individually. 
This  adoption  need  not  make  us  less  gentlemanly  than  we 
are  now.  We  can  still  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done 
by ;  the  Idea  is  to  induce  others  to  treat  us  as  we  would 
desire  and  deserve  to  be  treated. 

The  pedestal  of  dignity,  philanthropy,  and  altrnlsm  on 
which  the  medical  profession  has  placed  itself  has  allowed 
it  to  become  a  convenient  target  for  mischievous  bodies- 
corporate  and  individual — to  fling  stones  and  dirt  at. 

Dr.  Parsons  need  not  fear.  There  is  no  likelihood  oil 
the  medical  profession  adopting  the  principles  of  tradw-; 
unionism  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  the  simple  reasoij 
that  we  are  not  united,  and.  worse  still,  are  not  ev<iri 
desirous  of  becoming  so.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae.—l  an>| 
etc., 

Southampton,  Sept.  2nd.  JAMBS  C.  Hoyle,  M.B, 
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THE    EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS   BILL. 

Sir, — "Will  you  permit  me  to  assure  Dr.  W.  Muir  Smith 
that,  when  writing  the  letter  published  on  August  24th, 
I  had  by  no  meana  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Infections  Disease  Act.  Whether  the  operation 
of  this  Act  has  or  haa  not  been  in  the  pablic  interest  is 
not  at  present  the  question,  and  I  do  not  propose  further 
to  allude  to  the  issue  which  Dr.  Smith  raises  on  this 
point.  But  I  cannot  assent  to  his  argument  that  because 
the  private  and  confidential  relations  existing  between 
practitioner  and  patient  have  already  been  invaded  at 
one  point,  the  profession  is  debarred  from  resisting 
further  and  different  invasions.  If  Dr.  Muir  Smith's 
contention  is  well  founded,  there  is  now  no  demand  by 
public  authority  for  the  betrayal  of  professional  secrecy 
against  which  it  is  open  to  the  profession  to  protest, 
provided  only  that  the  transaction  is  accompanied  by  the 
offer  of  a  fee  to  the  practitioner  concerned.  From  such  a 
conclusion,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Muir  Smith  would  himself 
promptly  shrink,  yet  it  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
position  which  he  presents  in  his  letter. 

On  the  general  question  the  Issue  is  now  closed,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  this  individual  Bill  is  concerned.  The  view  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
was  duly  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
succeeded  in  securing  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  debate.  In 
vievr  of  this  and  of  the  argument  of  Dr.  Muir  Smith's 
letter,  it  seems  more  than  ever  Important  to  take  note  of 
Sir  Victor  Horsley's  claim  that  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing, even  on  questions  in  regard  to  which  its  members 
have  received  no  mandate  from  their  constituents,  has 
warrant  and  title  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  medical 
profession.  This  claim  has  yet  to  be  made  good.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  policy  asso- 
ciated with  it  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the  profession 
to  the  public  as  concerned  rather  to  gain  a  fee  and  to 
avoid  a  penalty  than  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  professional 
confidences,  while,  as  a  matter  of  achievement,  it  has 
failed  absolutely  in  every  one  cf  these  respects. — I  am,  etc., 
i     London,  W„  Sept.  9th.  C.  O.  HAIVIHORSE, 

Sie, — I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Moore  that 
because  the  notifying  a  birth  is  not  exactly  a  professional 
matter  it  should  not  be  paid  for.  The  mistake  has  been 
in  putting  the  onus  probandi  en  the  medical  attendant  or 
nurse,  and  not  on  the  parent.  When  a  penalty  attaches  a 
fee  should  be  paid.  I  admit  that,  from  a  medical  oificer's 
point  of  view,  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
overcome  ail  scruples  and  objections,  but  we  cannot  live 
on  air.  Some  year3  ago  I  persuaded  the  local  registrar 
when  entering  a  birth  to  hand  on  to  the  parent  a  printed 
topy  of  regulations  explaining  the  proper  method  of  feed- 
ing a  baby.  He  did  this  without  fee;  but  I  notice  from 
:he  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the  reason 
:vhy  this  method  cannot  be  universal  is  on  account  of  the 
•xpense.  No  such  objection  is  raised  where  medical  men 
ire  concerned.  The  sanitary  authority  pays  the  local 
egistrar  2d.  a  name  for  the  monthly  list  of  births  and 
'-eaths,  and  this  suggests  an  important  point— namely,  in 
uture  these  births  will  be  notified  to  the  medical  officer 
•f  health  and  not  to  the  registrar,  with  the  result  that  the 
nformaticn  will  come  direct.  It  only  needs  the  same 
lethod  in  regard  to  deaths.— I  am,  etc.. 

Darwca,  Sept.  2nd.  F.  G.  HawORTH. 

THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
-:?.. — Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope,  of  the  Saranac  Sarta- 
jriam,  attribute  to  me  two  assumptions  which  they 
'sert  are  incorrect.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  pitfalls 
hich  lie  in  the  way  of  every  statistician,  bat  I  do  not 
ink  their  objections  are  valid,  or  that  they  have  realized 
*  meaning  of  the  categories  in  my  table.    They  say 

a  Is  applied  to  the  number  of  tuberculous 
ifring  c;  tuberculous  parents  to  allow  for  those  who  will 
teequentiy  be  anected.    Should  not  a  similar  correction  be 

fplied   to    the   number   of   tuberculous    offsDring    of  non- 

1o8rculou3  parents  ? 

Fhe  answer  is,  No.  The  number  of  tuberculous 
'spring  is  obtained  from  tuberculous  patients  who  are 
I  rents,  and  their  families  have  not  wholly  passed  through 
'  •  Jaeger  zone.    The  number  of  tuberculous  offspring  of 


non-tuberculous  parents  Is  obtained  from  the  tuberculous 
offspring  who  are  themselves  patients,  and  whose  parents 
are,  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases,  through  the  danger  zone,  or 
possibly  dead.  I  directly  point  out  that  this  correction 
has  comparatively  little  significance  on  p.  11  of  my 
memoir,  and  this  paragraph  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope. 
Their  second  point  is  involved  in  the  question : 

Is  it  not  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of  the 
tuberculous  to  the  non-tuberculous  offspring  of  tuberculous 
parents  can  be  obtained  from  the  histories  of  families  In  all  of 
which  one  child  at  least  was  tuberculous  ? 

Presumably  it  would  be  if  it  had  been  done,  but  what 
has  actually  been  done  is  to  consider  the  offspring  of 
tuberculous  parents  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  any 
tuberculous  offspring. 

It  is  perfectly  open  to  Messrs.  Brown  and  Popeto  contest 
the  percentage  of  tuberculous  offspring  who  result  from 
tuberculous  parents — the  Croseley  Sanatorium  records 
show  1  in  3.  They  are  incomplete  as  to  family  history. 
Dr.  Thompson  on  eighty  complete  family  histories  found 
1  in  2.  Until  further  complete  family  histories  of  the 
offspring  of  tuberculous  persons  are  forthcoming  I  prefer 
to  take  the  data  I  have,  and  to  term  my  paper  a  firtt 
study. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  state  that : 

Amongst  the  married  and  widowed  population,  according  to 
the  census  returns,  the  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis 
Is  greater  than  among  trie  total  population. 

This  does  not  appear  very  surprising,  considering  that 
the  married  and  widowed  population  excludes  all  mor- 
tality below  20  years  of  age,  a  period  during  which  there  is 
extremely  small  mortality  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
My  tables  represent — of  course,  only  with  rough  approxi- 
mation— random  samples  of  the  adult  population.  I  have 
not  here  the  data  at  hand,  but  I  should  be  surprised  to 
learn  (1)  that  the  death-rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  higher  among  the  married  and  widowed  than  among 
adults  who  are  single ;  or  (2)  that  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  married  persons  who  have  children 
is  aa  great  as  its  prevalence  among  married  people  who  do 
not  have  children,  and  among  adults  of  an  age  which 
renders  them  liable  to  tuberculosis,  but  who  are  not 
married. 

Now  (2)  Is  the  state  of  affairs  we  are  dealing  with,  not 
even  (1).  I'or  our  parents  are,  of  course,  those  who  live  to 
have  children,  otherwise  no  treatment  of  inheritance 
would  be  possible,  and,  being  weighted  with  their  children, 
the  longer  lived  and  those  less  likely  to  die  of  tuber- 
culosis will  appear  oftener  in  the  list.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  offspring  include  all  those  who  die  of  tuber- 
culosis without  marriage,  or  are  sterile  in  marriage,  as  well 
as  the  married  offspring,  who,  again,  are  not  weighted. 
It  appears,  therefore,  a  priori  reasonable  to  expect  a 
considerably  lower  rate  of  tuberculosis  among  the  class 
"  parents  "  than  among  the  class  "  adult  offspring."  This 
fact  has  been  confirmed  by  a  like  result  obtained  by 
Mr.  Heron  for  the  case  of  insanity,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  data  for  the  death-rates  among  married  and 
single  adults  will  be  found  to  confirm  it. 

In  a  rather  obscure  paragraph  my  critics  write : 

The  proportion  of  tuberculous  parents — weighted  with  their 
oS'spriDg — of  non-tuberculous  offspring  seems  very  much  too 
small.  Several  unpublished  series  give  a  proportion  about 
one-balf  to  one-fourth  that  of  tuberculous  parents  of  tuber- 
culous offspring. 

Now,  the  number  of  tuberculous  parents  of  non- 
taberculous  offspring  in  my  incomplete  table  is  108, 
and  of  tuberculous  parents  of  tuberculous  offspring  49 ; 
the  latter  is  half  the  former  amount.  But  if  we  are  to 
take  the  above  paragraph  in  its  literal  meaning,  it  ought 
to  be  2  to  4  ;  er,  instead  of  Dr.  Thompson's  50  per  cent., 
we  are  to  have  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  tuberculous  offspring 
as  a  product  of  tuberculous  parents  !  If  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Pope  have  turned  their  ratios  upside  down,  my  one- 
half  agrees  fairly  well  with  their  one-half  to  one-fourth, 
the  latter  being  probably  based  on  very  "incomplete" 
histories. 

My  memoir  is  admittedly  a  first  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  is  open  to  modification  and  correction  when 
fuller  statistics  are  available.  No  one  will  welcome  them 
more  heartily  than  I  shall.  My  object  was  to  show  that  on 
several  points  information  has  hitherto  failed,  and  with- 
out it  no  real  teat  of  the  inheritance  of  the  tuberculous 
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diathesis  could  be  forthcoming.  The  paper  has  un- 
doubtedly defects,  but  I  venture  to  think  not  those  which 
have  been  assertod  to  exist  by  my  American  critics. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Karl  Pearson, 

September  9th.  Bioinetrie  Laboratory,  University  College. 


ON    THE    EFFECTS    OF   RESPIRATION    ON    THE 
CIRCULATION. 

Sir, — Dr.  P.  Watson  Williams,  in  his  interesting  article 
on  the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of  August  17th,  quotes 
so  freely  from  my  contribution  that  I  must  claim  space 
for  a  short  reply.  I  have  dealt  so  very  fully  with  the 
subject  in  your  pages  of  late  that  I  shall  now  be  very 
brief,  but  I  hope  not  so  brief  as  to  appear  discourteous  to 
my  friend,  Dr.  Williams,  and  I  shall  leave  your  readers  to 
choose  which  views  they  wish  to  accept. 

My  own  position  in  the  matter  may  be  well  expressed 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  "  What  I  have  said, 
I  have  said.  I  withdraw  nothing,  I  qualify  nothing,  I 
defend  nothing."  Facts  defend  themselves,  and  should 
require  no  explanation.  "  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna 
ding,  and  downa  be  disputed."  What,  therefore,  can  I 
say  of  a  man  who  twists  my  facts  out  of  recognition  and 
seems  afraid  to  look  his  own  facts  straight  in  the  face, 
preferring  to  give  some  antiquated  and  exploded  ideas 
from  Michael  Foster?  In  the  Seventies  I  showed  that 
inspiration,  per  se,  lowers  arterial  tension,  and  I  think 
mo3t  modern  physiologists  hold  the  same  opinion,  and 
Dr.  Watson  Williams's  tracings  show  it ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  facts  he  quotes  Michael  Foster  as  evidence  that 
inspiration  raises  the  blood  pressure,  and  the  normal  left 
ventricle  ejects  6  oz.  of  blood  into  the  aorla  at  each 
stroke.  I  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  Williams  does  not  keep 
such  a  bullock's  heart  within  his  chest.  Just  fancy  the 
two  ventricles  throwing  out  12  oz.  of  blood  seventy  or 
eighty  times  in  the  minute.  I  would  almost  as  soon  have 
a  donkey  engine  in  my  interior. 

Experiments  with  the  chest  laid  open  and  artificial 
respiration  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  normal  condi- 
tions. The  youthful  type  of  irregularity  of  Mackenzie  to 
which  Dr.  Williams  refers  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact, 
mid  is  evidence  that  the  heart  of  the  child— especially  the 
right  3ide— is  more  sensitive  than  that  of  the  adult ;  just 
as  the  heart  of  a  kitten  is  more  sensitive  than  that  of  the 
ased  c*t,  but  still  many  adults  preserve  this  healthy  tjpe 
of  irregularity. 

The  case  of  the  athlete  which  I  published,  where  under 
Muller's  experiment  the  pulse  disappeared  at  the  wrist 
for  30  beats,  seems  to  puzzle  him,  and  not  much  wonder 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  conundrums  of  his  own 
which  he  has  added.  He  finally  concludes  that  the 
obliteration  of  the  pulse  was  '•  due  to  the  instrument 
failing  to  receive  pulaatioris  from  the  smaller  (constricted) 
radial  artery."  I  can  assure  him  that  there  was  no  failure 
either  in  the  instrument— as  the  tracings  should  plainly 
show  him— or  in  my  tactile  sensibility.  He  did  not 
faint,  nor  show  any  signs  of  doing  so ;  he  wa3  lying  per- 
fectly flat  on  his  back,  and  not  "presumably  in  the  erect 
posture,"  though  so  far  as  his  cerebral  circulation  was 
concerned  I  don'c  suppose  that  it  would  have  made  any 
difference.  I  did  not  pass  any  remarks  on  his  carotid  aDd 
vertebral  arteries  ;  his  lung  capacity  was  very  good  and  his 
heart  normal,  but  I  never  said  or  imagined  that  his  lungs 
could  hold  30  x  172  e.cm.  =  5160  com.  of  blcod,  and  I  hope 
neither  of  his  ventricles  will  ever  attain  the  capacity  of 
172  e.cm.  I  never  paid  that  there  was  no  overflow,  or 
that  the  left  ventricle  and  all  his  arteries  were  at  any 
time  empty.  I  would  seriously  commend  to  Dr.  Williams 
a  careful  study  of  the  pressure  gradient  which  he  utterly 
ignores.  If  he  has  got,  say.  half  a  dozen  taps  in  the  main 
water- pip?  of  his  house  let  him  turn  them  all  fully  on  and 
then  consider  the  cause  why  the  water  does  not  How 
through  some  of  them.  Dr.  William  Russell's  schema  of 
the  circulation  will  help  him  in  this  study. 

He  objects  to  my  statement  that  in  Mailer's  experiment 
the  capacity  of  the  lung  reservoir  is  increased,  so  the  iin- 
iu'  diate  effect  is  a  diminished  supply  to  the  left  side  of 
tin- heart  and  tbe  systemic:  pulse  becomes  slower,  but  yet 
in  his  own  tracings  on  the  same  page  the  first  pulse  Curve 
during  inspiration  is  longer  than  those  which  succeed  ;  he 
has  thus  famished  me  with  tbe  evidence  to  prove  my 
statem":  t. 


Dr.  Williams  can  scarcely  have  read  my  replies  to  Dr. 
Lewis,  or  surely  he  would  have  tried  some  other  evidence 
to  support  his  contention  that  thenegative  pressure  within 
the  chest  sucks  the  blood  back  into  the  aorta.  He  puts 
down  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  at  200  to  250  mm.  of 
mercury.  Personally,  I  am  content  with  a  much  lower 
pressure,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Williams 
that  in  these  cases  of  very  high  pressure  the  inspiration 
has  very  little  effect  on  the  pulse,  but  it  is  presumably  in 
those  cases  that  the  nerve  impulse  i3  travelling  regularly 
and  forcibly. 

I  look  upon  the  tracings  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Deane 
as  strongly  corroborative  of  my  views,  but  surely  Dr. 
Williams  has  fallen  into  error  when  he  says  that  they 
"  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left."  No  one,  at  least  no 
one  that  I  know,  denies  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  on  the  circulation  and  respiration,  but  such 
influence  is  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  the  simple 
mechanical  phenomena  which  are  effected  by  the  respira- 
tion on  the  circulation.  The  respiration  is  well  under 
voluntary  control,  and  so  are  its  mechanical  effects,  but 
nerve  impulses  travelling  from  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres  are  not,  and  such  impulses  must  be  more  or 
less  rhythmic,  however  the  will  may  control  the  respira- 
tion. I  can  say  that  at  a  given  second,  say  a  week  hence 
at  55  seconds  past  1,  I  can  obliterate  the  pulse  at  my 
wrist,  but  I  have  got  no  such  control  over  my  cardio- 
inhibitory  centre. 

When  the  nerve  centres  are  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
such  as  occurs  in  cases  with  high-tension  pulses,  you  do 
not  get  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  no  matter  how  deep  the 
inspiration.  According  to  Macdonald,  nerve  impulses 
travel  at  the  rate  of  30  metres  a  second,  which,  after  all, 
is  not  very  rapid  when  compared  with  electricity,  or  light, 
or  even  sound,  and  in  many  cases  of  neurasthenia,  where 
even  Dr.  Williams  says  you  get  the  pulsus  paradoxus,  the 
rate  must  be  much  slower.  Witness  in  many  cases  of 
cardio- splanchnic  paresis  and  in  Addison's  disease  the 
time  it  takes  the  vasomotor  centre  to  adjust  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  when  the  patient  assumes  the  erect 
posture. 

As  I  have  again  and  again  pointed  out,  the  effects  of 
respiration  on  the  circulation  are  simple  mechanical 
effects  which  require  no  recondite  or  imaginary  assump- 
tions for  their  explanation,  and,  personally,  I  am  quite 
content  with  the  dictum  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  we  are 
to  admit  no  more  causes  of  natural  phenomena  than  such 
as  are  both  true  and  sufficient  to  explain  their  appearance, 
—I  am,  etc., 
Liverpool,  Aug  28.1i.  JAMES  BaRB, 


THE   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  SCHOOL 
HYGIENE. 

Sni, — The  average  elector,  convinced  by  long  experience 
of  the  political  expediency  of  social  questions  before  Par- 
liament, and  the  difficulty  of  passiDg  necessary  reforms 
into  law,  more  cften  entertains  contempt  than  regard  for 
the  Legislature  of  his  country. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  it  had  been  anticipated 
in  some  quarters  that  matters  such  as  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children— relating  closely  as  they  do  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  acknowledged  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  be  essential  measures — would  not  emerge 
unrnaasaered  unless  publicly  and  especially  enforced. 
The  Mother  of  Parliaments  has,  however,  in  the  throis 
of  the  dog  days,  and  in  the  last  week  of  the  Session, 
secured  the  possibility  for  such  inspection  in  the  Educa- 
tion (Administrative  Provisions)  Bill,  which  received  the 
Rojal  Assent  on  August.  28th  last. 

The  second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  fleaily  and 
emphatically  urged  this  upon  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  necessity  for  an  "autumn  cam- 
paign" by  medical  men  recently  advocated  in  a  letter 
uuiii  r  the  above  heading  is  now  spared. 

All  who  have  the  healthy  developement  and  social  im- 
provement of  the  people  before  their  eyes  must  be  graft  fnl 
Inr  the  untiring  efforts  of  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  and  those  of  many  distinguished  men  and 
wemen  who  have  made  this  matter  their  earnest  recom- 
mendation, who,  also,  in  spite  of  repulses  have  brought 
pressure  upon  the  Government  to  obtain  the  passaged 
trj  h  a  Bill  into  law.    It  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  only  aa 
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Initial   instalment  of   further   much-needed  reforms   to 
ensure  an  improved  national  physique. — I  am,  etc., 
Claybuiy.  Sept.  2nd.  ROIiERT  Jonhs,  M.D. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Sib,— In  a  leading  article  of  your  issue  of  August  24th  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  and  schools  was  discussed.  In 
fairness  to  some  of  the  tew  workers  who  have  already 
attacked  this  difficult  and  Important  subject,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  space  to  make  some  remarks  on  certain 
controversial  points  in  this  article. 

In  the  first  place  the  article  says:  "For  several  years 
we  have  maintained  that  the  amount  of  tuberculosis, 
whether  declared  or  latent,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  generally  underestimated,  and  have 
urged  that  the  fact  should  be  recognized."  This  state- 
ment is  presumably  based  on  the  well-known  pathological 
fact  that  post-mcrt'.m  records  show  a  very  high  proportion 
of  latent  tuberculosis,  both  in  children  and  in  adults. 
The  point  at  issue  really  is  how  far  this  knowledge  is 
applicable  to  children  at  school,  and  whether  the  amount 
of  declared  or  revealed  tuberculosis,  "open"  or  "closed," 
is  large  or  small  among  them.  This  can  only  be  settled 
"by  the  direct  examination  cf  large  1  u  nbers  of  school 
children  by  competent  doctor?.  A  relatively  small  number 
of  such  examinations  have  been  made,  and  the  article, 
without  giving  any  reference  to  the  source  of  information, 
has  published  a  list  which  Is  identical  with  a  list  in  a 
paper  hitherto  unpublished,  and  read  by  Dr.  Horton  and 
myself  at  the  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiecethis 
year.  The  results  of  these  examinations  vary  from  2.3  per 
cent.  (Edinburgh)  to  0.37percent.  (Brighton).  The  leading 
article  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  varying 
results  can  have  been  due  to  the  greater  or  less  care  with 
which  the  children  were  examined ;  thereto  e  it  might  be 
fair  to  attribute  them  to  heredity  ...  to  locality,  or  to 
insanitary  homes  and  general  neglect."  In  our  paper,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  we  have  pointed  out  that  this  view 
is  untenable,  and  that  some  of  the  figures  are  so  much 
higher  than  the  others  as  to  require  further  investigation  ; 
and  we  have  adduced  evidence  supporting  the  very  low 
percentages  obtained  by  most  observers  when  examining 
school  children  for  tuberculosis.  At  the  discussion  at 
Section  VII  of  the  above  Congresp,  the  great  importance 
of  each  observer  stating  the  criteria  on  which  he  based  his 
diagnosis  of  early  phthisis  was  urged,  and  until  this  is 
done  the  varying  results  of  such  examinations  must  be 
regarded  as  due  to  the  greater  or  less  care  with  which  the 
■   tests  are  made. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  word  "revealed"  applied  to 
tuberculosis.  The  article  says :  "  Dr.  Newsholme,  who 
contributed  the  opening  paper  at  the  general  meeting, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  not  more  than  1  in  300  children 
in  schools  show  revealed  or  dlagnosable  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. This  word  revealed  it  is  that  is  misleading." 
There  is  nothing  whatever  misleading  in  this  word.  The 
following  scheme  shows  the  different  conditions  under 
which  tuberculosis  exists  in  the  human  body,  and  all 
observers  when  speaking  of  tuberculosis  must  be  referring 
to  one  of  these.  Confusion  can  only  arise  when  terms  are 
ased  inaccurately  or  are  misunderstood. 

Tuberculosis  may  be : 

a    TnartivB     f  (a)  not  diagnosable  (latent) 

a.  inactive    j  (&)  diagnosable  .    revealed 

r(c)  dlagnosable  and  closed   [-,1??^% 
B.  Active      J.  (d)  diagnosable  and  open    J  K  '  w  w" 

(.(e)  not  dlagnosable  (latent) 

Dr.  Horton  and  I  used  the  word  "revealed"  as  equiva- 
lent to  diagnosable,  preferring  it  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
As  shown  in  the  above  scheme,  the  word  "revealed" 
•covers  all  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  discoverable  when 
children  are  carefully  examined. 

Thirdly,  in  criticizing  the  two  chief  measures  proposed 
against  tuberculosis,  the  article  says:  "Dr.  Newsholme 
proposes  two  measures :  the  first  is  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  their  homes,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, to  homes  or  schools  at  the  seaside  or  in  the 
country.  This  suggestion  is  admirable,  but  unfortunately 
At  present  quite  Impracticable,  because  there  Is  no  provi- 
sion worth  mentioning  for  such  cases,  and  we  must  face 
the  position  in  a  practical  spirit  if  possible."  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  more 
intensely  practical  than  Dr.  Newsholme,  the  following 


remark,  which  embodies  Dr.  Newsholme's  "impractical" 
first  measure,  is  added  a  little  later  in  the  article ; 
"  What  is  important  for  the  amelioration  of  its  (the  child's) 
condition  is  abundance  of  fresh  air,  good  nourishing  food, 
sleep,  and  avoidance  of  fatigue  ;  these  it  can  only  obtain 
by  going  away  to  healthier  conditions." 

Fourthly,  is  It  seriously  believed  that  three  stages, 
definite  and  recognizable  by  competent  doctors,  usually 
precede  the  classical  first  stage  of  Laennec  ?  It  is  simply 
ludicrous  to  suggest  it.  In  the  hands  of  Professor  Grancher 
and  other  specialists  these  early  signs,  when  they  are 
present,  are  of  value ;  but  it  is  not  practical  to  assume  that 
tha  majority  of  practitioners  will  be  able  to  utilize  them. 
Before  any  such  suggestion  can  be  entertained  these  three 
early  stages  must  receive  the  general  endorsement  of  the 
heads  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  true  that  the 
article  points  out  that  special  training  is  required  to 
enable  theee early  stages  to  b«  recognized.  But  that  means 
turning  the  general  practitioner  into  a  specialist,  and 
converting  all  the  specialists  to  Professor  Grancher's 
views.  Professor  Grancher's  percentages  are  so  high  that 
even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  high  tuberculosis 
death-rate  in  Paris,  his  results  cannot  be  compared  with 
any  British  results. 

Lastly,  lack  of  knowledge  of  practical  administration  in 
relation  to  tuberculosis  is  shown  in  the  following  extract : 

An  aspect  of  the  case  which  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
presented  itself  is  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  who  is 
notified  of  cases  of  phthisis  in  households  might  send  a  list  cf 
the  names  BDd  addresses  of  such  people — say,  once  a  month — 
to  every  school  in  his  district.  In  glaDcing  over  it,  the  head 
teacher  would  know  if  children  from  these  houses  attended 
his  school,  and,  if  so,  immediately  commtmicate  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  his  advice ;  or  in  visitiDg  the 
house  where  a  case  has  been  reported  to  the  medical  rfficer  of 
health,  that  officer  could  inquire  if  there  were  children  of 
school  age  in  the  house,  and,  it  so,  the  name  of  the  school  they 
attended,  and  at  once  take  the  proper  steps. 

This  is  no  new  aspect  of  the  case.  If  the  notification  of 
phthisis  is  worked  efficiently,  ell  such  facts  are  already 
known  and  acted  upon  so  far  as  is  hitherto  practicable. 
But  in  view  of  the  limitations  implied  by  questions  o! 
practicability,  including  expense,  the  mest  important 
measures  should,  as  Dr.  Newsholme  urged  In  his  paper, 
be  taken  first.  The  consumptives  themselves  must  be 
prevented  from  continuing  to  communicate  infection  to 
their  children.  All  other  measures  will  follow  in  the  order 
of  their  Importance. 

Had  your  leading  article  appeared  in  a  lay  newspaper  I 
should  not  have  attempted  to  criticize  it ;  but,  appearing 
as  it  does  in  the  leading  medical  journal,  and  not  receiv- 
ing at  more  competent  hands  any  further  attention  at 
this  holiday  time,  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  for 
the  above  remarks. — I  am,  etc., 

H.  C.  Lecky,  M.A.,  B.M.,  D.P.H.Oxon., 

Brighton,  Sept.  7th.       

THE  OPERATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CARCINOMA  OF 
THE  CERVIX. 
Sir, — In  the  British  MEmcAL  Journal  of  August  31st, 
p.  555,  Mr.  G.  Lenthal  Cheatle  comments  upon  my  paper 
read  before  the  Obstetric  Section  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Exeter  last  month.  In  that  paper  I  pointed 
out  that  the  most  important  feature  in  Wertheim's  opera- 
tion for  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri  had  not  been  fully 
appreciated,  and  had  in  fact  been  overlooked.  I  refer  to 
the  encapsulation  of  the  cancerous  cervix  by  a  collar  of 
vaginal  tissue.  To  emphasize  my  point  I  quoted  Dr. 
Vincent  Dickinson  as  having  shown  a  case  purporting  to 
illustrate  Vertheim's  technique  in  which  the  cervix  was 
not  enclosed  in  a  vaginal  capsule.  I  never  questioned  the 
entire  removal  of  the  growth ;  indeed,  if  asked,  I  should 
have  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  growth  had  been  totally 
removed.  Your  printed  report  of  my  paper  lies  before 
me  at  the  present  moment,  and  from  it  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Mr.  G.  Lenthal  Cheatle  got  the  Idea  that  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  left  any  of  the 
cervical  growth  behind.  Mr.  Cheatle's  "  own  powers " 
of  grasping  the  context,  "  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
uses  them  are  alone  responsible "  for  the  misconception. 
The  growth  was  not  enclosed  In  a  vaglDal  capsule,  and 
was  therefore,  to  repeat  my  former  words,  'exposed." 
This  being  so,  Dr.  Dickinson  was  wrong  In  saying 
Wertheim's  technique  had  been  followed,  and  my  only 
object  In  referring  to  the  case  was  to  draw  attenticn  to  an 
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error  which  attributed  to  Werthelm  a  technique  for  which 
Kelly  and  not  Wertheim  is  responsible.  If  Mr.  Cheatle's 
case  had  been  called  a  Kelly's  operation  I  should  not  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  it  in  my  paper  on  Wertheim's 
operation. 

Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade,  rendering  unto  Kelly  the 
things  that  are  Kelly's,  likewise  unto  Wertheim  the  things 
that  are  Wertheim's. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Sept.  3rd.  CuTHBERT  LOCKYER. 


THE  EARLIER  RECOGNITION  OF  CANCER. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  and  the  most 
cordial  sympathy  the  report,  in  the  Journal  for  August 
24th,  of  the  discussion  in  the  Obstetric  Section  at  Exeter 
on  the  earlier  recognition  of  uterine  cancer,  and  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  the  Section  agreed  to  request  the 
Council  ot  the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  securing  such  recognition.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  country  bestirred  itself  on  this  ques- 
tion. Already  measures  have  been  adopted,  not  only  by 
Germany,  but  by  a  number  of  other  European  nations,  an 
account  of  which  was  published,  at  my  instigation,  in  the 
Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  of  the  British  Empire 
for  January  of  the  present  year,  in  the  form  of  a  critical 
review  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Milligan. 

I  regret  that  none  of  the  speakers  at  Exeter  appears  to 
have  made  any  reference  to  Dr.  Milligan's  article,  or  to  the 
three  leaflets  issued  by  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Switzer- 
land, the  full  text  of  each  of  which  was  appended  to  that 
article,  and  which  the  proposed  committee  would  certainly 
find  most  useful  and  suggestive. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  W.,  Aug.  29th.  Charles  J.  Cullingworth. 


AN  APPEAL  FROM  GYNAECOLOGISTS. 

Sir, — I  submit  that  a  large  section  of  general  practi- 
tioners have  good  reason  to  resent,  as  unfounded,  the  slur 
cast  upon  them  by  the  statement  that  "  the  failure  to 
diagnose  malignant  disease  in  sufficient  time  to  operate 
with  reasonable  chance  of  success  lies  with  the  general 
practitioner." 

In  my  experience  the  blame  must  be  cast  in  three 
directions :       ' 

1.  The  patients  themselves ;  for  It  13  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  most  women  resent  the  suggestion  of  a 
vaginal  examination,  especially  while  any  menorrhagia 
exists. 

2.  The  hospital  men,  that  Is,  the  gynaecologists  them- 
selves, who  fail  to  give  adequate  practical  instruction 
to  students  In  this  most  important  and  responsible  branch 
of  their  future  work  as  general  practitioners. 

3.  The  general  practitioners  themselves,  a  large  section 
of  whom,  alas !  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  poor,  badly- 
paid  district  have  not  the  heart  nor  the  energy  to  give  a 
couple  of  hours  at  night  to  the  study  of  the  more  up-to- 
date  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  But  on  this 
point  I  must  add  a  protest  against  the  enormously  in- 
creased and  practically  prohibitive  prices,  as  regards  the 
poorer  paid  general  practitioner,  of  almost  all  recent 
medical  publications. 

Gynaecologists  themselves  are  not  without  blame  some- 
times, as  the  following  instance  shows  : 

A  married  woman,  aged  27,  consulted  me  in  August,  1901, 
suiVering  from  profuse  menorrhagia,  which  the  usual  recog- 
nized treatment  failed  to  stop.  I  then  expressed  to  her 
husband  my  wish  for  a  consultation,  and  took  her  to  ft  well- 
known  specialist  desired  by  the  family,  who  ridiculed  my 
suggestion  of  the  symptoms  pointing  to  the  inception  of 
malignant  disease.  He  advistd  curetting,  as  all  that  was 
needed,  which  he  accordingly  did.  All  went  well  for 
two  or  three  months,  when  he  saw  her  again,  but  waB 
of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  ordered  large  doses  of 
ergot  and  rest,  and  snid  I  was  too  anxious  about  my 
patient  when  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  operating.  He 
saw  her  a  ;Mrd  time,  but  still  would  not  hear  of  It  being 
malignant  disease.  The  oaso  went  on,  a  whilo  better,  and  a 
wlii1!'  worse,  till  April,  1903,  when  I  plainly  told  the  husband 
that  1  entirely  disagreed  with  the  specialist's  opinion,  and 
advised  that  another  should  see  her,  who  confirmed  my 
original  diagnosis,  and  said  tho  operation  should  have  been 
done  long  before.  Paravaginal  section  was  performed  on 
April  lltn,  1903,  and  microscopic  examination  proved  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  The  patient  improved  wonderfully  In 
health  nod  spirit*,  but  a  reorudescencB  took  place,  and  on 
March  13i.h,  1903,  a  second  paravaginal  seotion  was  done.  The 
oase  went  on  well  for  olghteen  months,  when  a  recurrent 
growth  formed  in  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  which,  as  a  last   1 


resource,  was  destroyed  by  the  thermo-cautery.  A  few  months' 
comfort  resulted,  when  constitutional  cachexia  rapidly  set  in, 
accompanied  by  extensive  malignant  deposits  in  the  pelvis, 
and  the  patient  died,  after  many  months  of  suffering  irj 
October,  1906.  . 

Had  the  general  practitioner's  diagnosis  not  been  ignored 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  too-cocksure  specialist  and  the 
suggested  operation  performed  eighteen  months  earlier, 
that  woman  would  in  all  human  probability  have  been 
alive  and  well  to-day. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  give  neither  name  nor  address 
for  publication,  but  sign  myself 

September  4th.  Only  A  G.P. 


OBITUARY. 


TIMOTHY  HOLMES,  M.A.,  M.C.Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

CONSULTING  SUEGEOX,   ST.   GEOKGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

Mb,  Timothy  Holmes,  for  so  many  years  surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  died  at  his  residence  in  Sussex 
Place  on  September  8th.  He  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  some  years,  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected,  but  the 
announcement  will  cause  a  pang  of  regret  to  old  students 
of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  to  many  others  who 
remember  the  medical  profession  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Holmes  had  attained  the 
patriarchal  age  of  82,  but  he  retained  his  physical  vigour 
undiminished,  and  his  mental  faculties  undimmed,  to 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  Of  what  those  faculties 
were  in  his  prime  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  which 
may  not  seem  to  savour  of  exaggeration,  but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  Timothy  Holmes  was  a  man  o£ 
quite  exceptional  learning  and  mental  power,  in  whom  the 
critical  faculty,  in  its  best  form,  attained  its  highest 
development.  His  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  shams, 
combined  with  independence  of  judgement  and  absolute 
fearlessness  to  make  him  a  great  power  in  the  counsels  of 
the  medical  world. 

Mr.  Holmes  graduated  B.A.Cantab,  in  1847,  and  M.A.  In 
1850.  In  1900  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.C. 
from  his  old  university,  and  was  made  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.  He  pursued  his  medlca) 
studies  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  became  a  Member 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  same 
day,  May  12th,  1853.  In  1861,  after  holding  various  junior 
appointments,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Among  the  suigeonB  to  the  hos- 
pital at  that  time  were  Sir  Prescott  Hewitt  and  Mr. 
George  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee  was  appointee! 
Assistant  Surgeon  on  the  same  day  as  Mr.  Holmes.  The 
latter  became  full  Surgeon  in  1867,  and  retained  that  office 
until  1887,  when  he  retired  from  the  active  staff,  and 
was  appointed  Consulting  Surgeon.  In  1894  he  became 
Treasurer  to  the  hospital,  having  in  succession  as  his 
colleagues  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  ;  he  was  most  assiduous  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  until  his  resignation 
in  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  Vice-President. 

He  was  elected  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  May,  1859,  and 
promoted  full  Surgeon  in  September,  1861 ;  he  resigned 
this  office  in  1868.  For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Holmes 
held  the  office  of  Chief  Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan 
Polioe. 

In  1873  Mr.  Holmes  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Examiners  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Whilst  holding  that  appointment  the  Board  oi  Examiners 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  instituted,  and  h| 
was  put  on  the  now  Board  as  an  anatomical  teacher  of 
long  experience.  As  an  examiner  he  was  severe  and 
searching,  but  v;-ry  just  and  judicious  in  his  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates  allotted  to  him.  Mainly  on 
that  account  he  was  made  in  1880  a  Surgical  Examiner  on 
the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dental  Surgery,  as  great  stress 
had  recently  been  laid  by  several  dentists  of  repute  on 
the  importance  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  on  the  general  principles  of  surgery 
for  all  who  undertook  dental  surgery. 

In  1877  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  presented  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  one  of  the  three  vacancies  on  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  caused  by  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  by  the  retirement  in 
rotation  of  Mr.  Erlchsen  and  Mr.  Gay,  who  ofiVved  them- 
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selves  for  re-election.  Mr.  Adams  and  Sir  William  (then 
Mr.)  -avory  were,  with  Mr.  Holmes,  the  new  candidates 
for  that  year;  Eriehsen,  Savory,  and  Holmes  were  •■ 

expiration  of  the  full  term  of  eight  years  only 
Savory  sought  re-election.  There  was  much  friction  at 
that  time  amongst  the  members  of  Council  as  to  the 
attitude  which  they  ought  to  assume  towards  fellows  and 
Members  who  were  agitating  outside  the  Council  for 
reforms,  and  for  better  representation.  Holmes  joined 
the  reformers,  who,  in  part  through  his  energetic  action, 
gained  some  of  the  privileges  which  they  sought.  A  year 
later,  at  a  meeting  of  Fellows  and  Members  held  at  the 
College,  Savory,  as  President,  being  in  the  efcair,  Holmes 
gracefully  thanked  him  for  having  discouraged  all  factious 
opposition  to  those  members  of  Council  who  had  con- 
sistently urged  reforms,  and  congratulated  him  on  one 
good  change  which  had  stopped  the  undignified  practice, 
as  he  termed  it,  of  mechanical  yearly  election  of  pre- 
sidents in  rotation.  He  was  delighted  to  see  that  a 
change  had  been  made  in  that  routine,  and  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  choice  of  re-election  to  the  presidency 
had  fallen  on  Savory,  a  most  worthy  representative  of 
British  surgery.  Holmes  w?s  Hunterian  Professor  in 
1872-74,  and  had  also  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  College. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  was  Vice-President  cf 
the  section  of  Surgery  at  the  annual  meeting  at  INewcasUe- 
on-Tyne  in  1870  ;  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Cambridge  in 
1880  he  delivered  the  Address  in  Surgery,  takirg  for  his 
subject  the  influence  of  Sir  'William  Fergusson  on  con- 
servative surgery,  as  illnstrated  by  the  operations  for 
excision  of  the  knee  and  hip.  It  wa3  characteristic  of 
Holmes  that  he  introduced  into  this  address  a  protest 
against  the  ineffectual  nature  of  the  treatment  of  hip- 
iisease  under  ordinary  hospital  conditions,  a  protest 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  would  have  almost  if  not  quite  as 
much  justification  to-day  as  when  it  was  uttered  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Holmes's  protest 
was  thus  summarized  in  a  contemporary  editorial  article 
commenting  on  his  address  : 

"  The  operation  (excision  of  the  hip),  It  is  held,  ought 
to  be  very  rarely  required  if  the  disease  were  treated 
properly  at  its   commer.  cement;   and  a  graphic-  com- 
parison is  drawn  between  the  results   attained  in  an 
institution  where  hip-joint  disease  can  be  carefully  and 
systematically  treated  from  beginning  to  end,  and  these 
which  follow  a  necessarily  intermittent  and  irregular 
coarse  cf  treatment  at  a  large  hospit 
Mr.  Holmes  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  in  the  books 
which  he  wrote  or  edited,  and  in  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press,  he  had  fuil  scope  to  show 
bath  bis  wide  reading  and  critical  powers.     He  was  the 
editor  of  a  System  of  Surgery.  Theoretical  and  Practical,  the 
lition  of  which  appeared  in  four  volumes  from  13S0 
-     -,  and  the  second  in  five  volumes,  from  1869  to  1371. 
To  this  work  he  himself  contributed  articles  on  burns  and 
scalds,  on  dislocation,  on  aneurysm,  on  diseases  of  bone, 
on  excision  of  bones  and  joints,  on  the  surgical  diseases  cf 
childhood,  and  on  surgical  diagnosis  and  regl  vnal  surgery. 
Later  he  issued  a  smaller  work  from  his  awn  pea,  eatitled; 
A.   Treatise    on    Surgery,    its   Principles   and  Practice,   and 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Gray's  Anatomy.     His  con- 
nexion with  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  gave  him  —Ice 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  in  children, 
and  led  to   the  publication   of  a  Treatise  en  the  Surgical 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Pifaney  and  Childhood  (1863). 

Mr.  Holmes  daring  the  coarse  of  his  long  life  did  a 
great  deal  oi  public  work.  Not  the  least  important  was 
the  earliest — the  prolonged  inquiry  into  hospital  adminis- 
tration, conducted  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Biistowe,  which 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  report  on  hospitals  as  an 
appendix  to  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  medical  officer 
to  the  Privy  Council.  Mr.  Holmes  maintained  his  interest 
in  questions  of  hospital  administration,  and  at  one  time 
was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  our  columns  on 
such  subjects.  The  continuance  of  his  interest  was  proved 
a  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  S  t.  George's 
Hospital  after  he  had  eeased  to  be  a  member  of  th~ 
staff.  He  gave  muck  time  to  the  promotion  of  provident 
•ilspensarie3,  and  in  their  expansion  saw  the  r,?medy  for 
many  oi  the  most  pressing  hospital  abuses.  Tor  many 
years  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  tiie  Metro- 
politan Provident  Medical  Association,  and  was  always 


ready  to  defend  its  objects  by  voice  and  pen.  He  also 
took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Association,  and  served  upon  its  council  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Timothy  Holmes  made  many  friends,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  enemies.  He  was  a  trenchant  critic,  and 
the  bite  of  his  criticism  was  only  increased  by  the  extreme 
courtesy  of  manner  and  speech  with  which  they  were 
uttered.  He  was  at  one  time,  when  medical  societies 
counted  for  more  in  the  life  of  medical  London  than  they 
do  to-day,  a  very  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Boyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical,  the  Pathological,  and  the 
Clinical  Societies.  It  was  often  with  somewhat  mixed 
feelings  that  the  reader  of  a  paper  saw  Holmes  rise  to 
speak  upon  it.  He  might  feel  pretty  sure  that  any  flaw 
in  it  would  be  unmasked,  bat  he  might  be  equally  con- 
fident that  good  sound  work  would  receive  generous 
commendation. 

Mr.  Holmes  took  a  particular  interest  in  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  which  arranged  the  removal  of 
the  Society  from  its  old  quarters  in  Bemers  Street  to  the 
house  in  Hanover  Square  ;  this  took  place  in  1899,  and  in 
tLe  following  year  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Society. 
He  had  previously  held  the  offices  of  Honorary  Librarian 
from  1873  to  1877,  of  Honorary  Secretary  from  1378  to 
1330,  of  Vice-President  from  1881  to  1882  and  of  Treasnrer 
from  1835  to  1887.  He  joined  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London  in  1854.  served  upon  its  Coancil  as  Honorary 
Secretary  1864-67,  and  as  Vice-President.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  and 
was  a  Vice-President  from  1873  to  1875. 


JSrita-CfcifttaL 


The  addict  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistants  of 
members  is  based  on  mtdico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  tht  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

BTJPEBSESSIQN  BY  A  FORMER  CONSULTANT. 
Ottrb  Vale  asks  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  a  general 
practitioner  attending  a  member  of  a  family  of  which  two 
previously   he   had    attended   another   member    in 
consultation. 

***  In  country  districts  where  no  specialist  consultants 
are  available,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  those  general  prac- 
titioners who  may  from  time  to  time  be  asked  to  consult  with 
their  neighbouring  colleagues,  that  they  should  be  for  ever 
debarred  from  attending  patients  whom  they  may  have  pre- 
viously seen  in  consultation,  and  still  more  that  they  should 
be  forbidden  ever  to  see  any  member  of  the  same  family.  A 
positive  opinion  on  the  case  submitted  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed without  much  fuller  information  and  without  a 
statement  from  the  other  practitioner  concerned. 


SUBSTITUTE  SERVICE. 
J.  T.  sends  us  the  following  case  and  asks  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  its  ethical  aspects  :  A.  is  engaged  to  attend  Mrs.  B. 
in  her  confinement.  While  he  is  away  on  his  holiday  Mrs.  B. 
:rsn  ill  prematurely  and  sends  for  him.  She  declines  to 
see  his  locum  tenens  and  sends  for  C,  who  delivers  her.  A 
returns  the  same  evening,  whereupon  C.  calls  and  tells  him 
what  has  happened,  and  proposes  that  they  should  go 
together  to  Mrs.  B.  and  that  A.  should  thereafter  have  charge 
of  her.  When  they  arrive,  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  says  his  w.Ve 
does  not  feel  able  to  see  two  doctors,  and  wishes  C.  to  attend 
her.  G.  does  so.  Neither  A.  nor  C.  had  previously  attended 
Mrs.  U.,  who  is  a  newcomer  in  the  town. 

*#*  Our  correspondent  does  net  indicate  th3  special  pomt3 
upon  which  he  desires  our  opinion,  and  nothing  in  the  Inci- 
dent as  related  above  strikes  us  as  calling  for  comment.     C. 
must  continue  in  attendance,   but  should  consider  himself 
--  substitute  for  A  and  share  the  fees  with  him. 

—It  seems  clear  that  C.  was  acting  as  substitute 
for  S.  ;  In  that  case  he  can  only  continue  in  attendance  in 
the  capacity  of  8.'s  substitute,  and  because  the  patient 
Insists  upon  his  seeing  the  case  to  the  end. 


FEE8  FOR  EEVACCIXATIOK. 
G.  J.  B.  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  customary  to  charge  a  second 
fee  for  revaccinatlon  in  c^ses  in  which  the  first  operation  is 
-.:  to  reduce  the  fee  Tor  the  second 
and  other  atte:: 


FEES    TO    MEDICAL    WITNESSES. 
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*»*  The  usual  practice  is  to  charge  a  single  fee,  but  the 
patient  might  ba  told  that  the  amount  would  vary  according 
to  the  number  of  attempts  that  hai  to  be  made.  As  a  rule, 
thera  would  bs  a  reduction. 


J&rita-ffljaL 


FEES  TO  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession who  are  expecting  to  be  called  as  witnesses  at  the 
autumn  assizes  to  reproduce  here  the  text  of  those  parts 
of  the  regulation?  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
June  14th,  1904,  which  affect  medical  witnesses : 

1.  Witnesses  giving  Professional  Evidence. 

There    may  be  allowed  to  practising  members  of   the  legal  and 

medical  professions,  for  attending  to  give  professional  evidence,  biit 

not   otherwise,  allowance  not  exceeding   the  sums   stated  in  the 

following  scale: 

For  attending  to  gire  evidence  in  the  town  or  place  where  the 
witness  icsides  or  practises  : 
If  the  witness  attends  to  give  evidence  in  one  case  only,  not 

more  than  one  guinea  per  diem  ; 
II  the  witness  gives  evidence  on  the  same  day  in  two  or  more 
separate  and  distinct  cases,  not  more  lhan  two  guineas  ; 
For  attending  to  give  evidence  elsewhere  than  in  any  town  or 
place  where  the  witness  resides  or  practises,  whether  in  one  or 
more  cases,  not  more  than  two  guineas  per  diem. 
In  this  Regulation  "tawn"  means  municipal  borough  or  urhan 
district ;  and  "  place  "  means  within  a  radius  nf  three  miles  from  the 
court  at  which  the  witness  attends  to  give  evidence. 

7.  General  Regulation. 

No  full  day  allowance  unaer  Regulations  1,  3,  and  6  sh%ll  be  paid 
unless  the  witness  is  necessarily  detained  away  from  his  home,  or 
place  of  business  or  employment,  for  at  least  four  hours  for  tke 
purpose  of  giving  evidence 

If  the  time  during  which  the  witness  is  necessarily  detained  away 
irom  his  home,  or  place  of  business  or  employment,  be  less  than  four 
hours,  he  shall  receive  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  allowance  which 
lie  would  have  received  had  lie  been  detained  for  the  full  day. 

8.  Travelling  Allowances. 
For  attending  Court  from  a  distance  of  over  two  miles  there  may  be 
allowed : 

1.  To  witnesses  travelling  by  railway  or  other  public  conveyance 

the  fare  actually  paid.  Railway  fares,  except  for  special 
reasons  allowed  by  the  Court,  shall  be  3rd  class  :  and  if  return 
tickets  are  available,  only  return  rates  shall  be  allowed. 
In  the  case  of  police  witnesses  the  reduced  rates  under  the 
Cheap  Trains  Act.  18S3,  shall  not  be  exceeded,  except  where 
the  single  fare  is  less  than  Is.,  or  for  special  reasons  allowed 
by  the  Court. 

2.  Where  no  railway  or  other  public  conveyance  is  available,  and 

one  or  more  witnesses  uecessarily  travel  by  a  hired  vehicle, 
the  sum  actually  paid  for  the  hire  of  such  vehicle,  not  exceed- 
ing Is.  a  mile  each  way  ;  provided  that,  where  two  or  more 
witnesses  attend  from  the  same  place,  the  total  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  Is.  a  mile  each  way,  unless  the  Court  is  satis- 
fied that  it  was  reasonably  necessary  to  hire  more  than  one 
vehicle. 

3.  To  each  witness  travelling  on  foot  or  by  a  private  conveyance, 

where  no  railway  or  other  public  conveyance  is  available,  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  2d.  a  mile  each  way. 
Allowances  made  under  (2)  and  0)  shall  be  made  separately  as 
mileage. 

As  the  officials  of  some  of  the  courts  do  not  appear  to  be 
familiar  with  the  regulations,  medical  witnesses  may  be 
well  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  an  official  copy, 
which  can  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
post  free  lid.  The  regulations  may  be  ordered  under  the 
following  title  :  "  Regulations,  Secretary  of  State,  June  14th, 
1904,  Allowances  to  Prosecutors  and  Witnesses  in  Criminal 
Prosecutions,  No.  1219/L9." 

In  Scotland  the  official  ''Exchequer"  scale  of  fees 
provides  for  a  fee  of  £1  Is.  in  the  ease  of  a  medical  man 
giving  evidence  in  a  circuit  court  in  the  town  in  which  he 
resides,  and  a  fee  of  £2  2s.  outside  of  the  town  in  which  he 
resides,  with  first-class  railway  fares. 


INCOME  TAX. 
Partnership  Kbtfrns. 
B.  W.  (i.  inquires  as  to  the  usual  method  for  two  practitioners 
in  partnership  to  make  their  income-tax  return.)  He  asks 
whether  one  return  should  be  made  for  the  firm,  seeing  that 
expenses  of  locomotion,  instruments,  etc.,  are  borne  by  each 
partner  separately. 

V*  The  Finance  Act,  1907,  has  repealed  the  provisions  of 
the  Income  Tax  Act  of  1842,  which  allowed  partners  to  make 
separate  returns  in  certain  circumstances.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  compulsory  for  the  roturn  to  be  made  in  one  sum  for  the 
whole  of  the  partnership  profits,  the  whole  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  in  earning  those  profits  allowable  nnder  the 
rules  of  the  Incomo  Tax  Acts  being  first  deduoted.  The 
tax  Is  a'so  payable  in  one  sum,  and,  when  payment  has  been 
made,  the  partners  can  settle  among  themselves  the  propor- 
tion to  be  borne  by  each,  havirg  regard  to  the  expenses  for 
which  each  is  respc: 


CONTRACTS  NOT  TO  PRACTISE. 
Edinbcrg.  writes  that  he  purchased  a  praciice  ten  years 
ago,  and  thai  the  vendor  bound  himself  not  to  practise 
wnhin  three  miles,  out  without  stating  any  dsfinite  time. 
The  vendor  now  txprttsts  an  intention  of  practising  in  the 
district,  and  affirms  that  his  agreement  was  only  binoing  for 
seven  or  ten  years.  Can  he,  we  are  asked,  legally  practise  in 
this  district  ? 

***  If  Qo  time  was  mentioned  in  the  agreement,  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  that  the  restriction  was  for  life.  Much 
would  deptnd  on  the  exact  wording  of  the  agreement,  and 
our  correspondent  would  act  wisely  in  consulting  his 
solicitor. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


SANITARY  OFFICERS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
A  return,  which  was  called  for  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  has  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances  in  the  rural  districts  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  addition  to  the  names  of  these  officers, 
information  is  given  with  regard  to  the  salaries  they 
receive,  whether  a  moiety  of  their  salaries  is  paid  out  of 
the  Exchequer  grants,  and  whether  they  hold  BDy  other 
public  appointments  or  are  engaged  in  other  occupations. 
The  area  and  population  at  the  last  census  of  each  sani- 
tary district  is  also  included  in  the  return.  In  1901  there 
were  666  rural  sanitary  districts  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  at  the  date  of  the  return  there  were  659.  Some  of  the 
districts— notably  in  Durham  and  in  the  Welsh  counties — 
are  divided  for  the  purpose  of  the  appointment  of  officers, 
so  that  there  are  682  appointments  of  medical  officers  of 
health  for  the  659  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
numerous  instances  one  officer  is  appointed  for  several 
districts.  There  are  30  formal  combinations  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  for  the  appointment  by  sanitary 
authorities  of  a  joint  medical  officer  of  health,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  34  instances  in  which  a  medical  officer  of 
health  holds  one  or  more  independent  appointments. 
These  64  medical  officers  act  for  237  rural  districts,  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  are  486  officers  acting" 
for  the  659  rural  districts.  In  the  memorandum  accom- 
panying the  return  it  is  stated  that 

where  the  qualification,  appointment,  salary,  and  tenure  of  office- 
of  a  medical  officer  of  health  .  .  .  are  in  accordance  with  the 
r;gulaticns  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  county 
council  are  required  to  pay  to  the  district  council  out  of  the 
county  fund  one-half  of  the  officer's  salary. 
Repayment  has  been  allowed  in  respect  of  94.5  per  cent,  of 
the  appointments  of  medical  officers  of  health,  but  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  return  fails  to  disclose  any  apparent  system 
upon  which  the  amount  of  salary  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
is  based.  For  example,  the  salary  in  one  district  with  a 
population  of  13000  persons  and  an  area  of  80,000  acres  is 
£80  per  annum,  while  in  another  with  the  same  popula- 
tion and  a  smaller  area  it  is  £143.  There  are  many  other 
instances  of  disparity  all  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  public  health  service.  While 
acknowledging  the  value  of  the  return,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  it  does  not  state  the  length  of  time  for 
which  each  officer  has  been  elected. 

MEAT  OF  TUBERCULOUS  CATTLE. 
The  Local  Government  Board  in  England  has  issued  to 
local  authorities,  both  urban  and  rural,  a  circular  dated 
September  10th,  stating  that  the  Board  has  had  under  con- 
sideration various  representations  with  respect  to  the  sale 
for  human  food  of  diseased  cattle,  and  especially  of  cows 
Buffering  from  tuberculosis  or  other  wasting  disease.  The 
circular  continues  as  follows  : 

The  Board  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  of  some  dealers, 
though  aware  of  the  diseased  condition  of  animals  coming  into 
their  hands,  so  to  dispose  of  them  or  of  their  carcasses,  that 
there  is  risk  that  they  will  be  used  as  food  for  the  poorer  classes 
in  London  and  other  large  towns. 

The  Board  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  In  ques- 
tion obtains  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  local  authorities  to  the 
matter,  in  order  that  they  may  as  far  as  possible  exercise 
supervision  over  tho  cattle  in  their  districts  with  a  view  to 
anticipating,,  an1?,  so  averting,  possible  or  intended  Infringement 
of  the  law. 
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With  this  objeot,  the  local  authority  should  Instruct  such  of 
their  officers  as  are  engaged  in  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Orders,  to  observe  particu- 
larly the  condition  of  the  cows  which  come  under  their  notire, 
and,  where  any  animal  is  clearly  diseased  and  presumably 
unfit  for  food,  to  take  suoh  steps  as  are  practicable  to  ensure 
that,  In  the  event  of  the  animal  beiog  slaughtered,  the  carcase 
is  disposed  of  properly. 

The  Board  would  also  suggest  that  the  sanitary  or  other 
suitable  officers  of  the  local  authority  should  be  instructed 
to  watch  closely  the  cattle  markets,  slaughterhouses,  and 
knackers'  yards  In  the  district,  with  the  view  of  satisfying 
themselves  that  no  animal,  the  condition  of  which  appears 
to  render  It  unfit  for  human  consumption,  is  disposed  of  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  likely  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONVENTION 
OF  PARIS. 
New  Regulations. 
The  International  Sanitary  Convention  was  signed  at  Paris 
on   December  3rd,  1903,  and   ratifications  were  deposited  at 
Paris  on  April  6th,  1907.      The  document  was  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  last  month,  and  the  Convention 
is  now  in  force.1 

The  Local  Government  Board  in  England  has  this  week 
issued  circulars  to  port  and  other  sanitary  authorities  stating 
that,  in  view  of  questions  arising  out  of  the  Convention,  it 
has  been  deemed  desirable  to  rescind  the  existing  regulations 
as  to  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  plague,  and  to  issue  new 
regulations  for  ships  arriving  in  or  leaving  British  or  Welsh 
ports  and  for  coasting  ships. 

Ships  Arriving  from  Foreign  Ports. 

The  order  as  to  ships  from  foreign  ports  does  not  apply  to 
the  port  sanitary  districts  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  Harwich 
and  Ipswich,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  majority  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  regulations  hitherto  in  force 
are  reproduced  in  the  new  regulations,  and  the  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  introduced  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  observance  of  principles  embodied  in  the  Paris 
Convention  of  1903. 

The  main  particulars  of  the  regulations  hitherto  in  force  have 
been  that  a  report  with  regard  to  infected  vessels  arriving  from 
foreign  ports  should  be  made  by  the  officers  of  customs  to  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  place  of  arrival ;  that  infected  vessels 
should  be  temporarily  detained  pending  visitation  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  place  ;  and  that,  after  visita- 
tion by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  such  vessels,  or  of  any 
other  vessels  to  which  suspicion  of  infection  attaches,  the 
measures  indicated  by  the  regulations  should  be  taken.  Such 
measures  have  included,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
further  detention  of  the  vessel,  the  removal  of  persons  suffer- 
ing or  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  plague,  cholera,  or  yellow 
fever,  the  adoption  of  steps  to  free  the  vessel  from  causes  of 
infection,  and  such  other  action  as  is  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  the  farther  movements  of  persons  allowed 
to  leave  the  vessel. 

Some  modifications  of  the  regulations  have  now  been  made 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  matters  above  mentioned.  In  relation 
to  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  a  new  classification  is 
adopted.  The  term  "infected  ship"  is  limited  to  a  ship  on 
which  there  is  actually  on  board  at  the  time  of  arrival  a  case 
of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  p'ague,  or  on  which  there  has  been 
a  case  of  cholera  or  plegue  within  seven  days  before 
arrival  or  a  case  of  yellow  fevi  r  within  eighteen  days  before 
arrival.  At  the  same  time  the  term  "  suspected  ship  "  is  used 
as  applying  to  a  ship  on  which  there  has  been  a  case  cf 
cholera  or  plague  more  than  seven  days  before  the  arrival  cf 
the  ship  or  a  case  of  yellow  fever  more  than  eighteen  days 
before  arrival,  whether  the  case  has  occurred  in  the  port  of 
departure  or  in  another  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  at 
any  time  duriDg  the  voyage,  and  on  which  no  fresh  case  of 
cholera  or  plague  has  occurred  within  the  seven  days  or  of 
yellow  fever  within  the  eighteen  days. 

The  action  of  the  officer  of  customs  is  to  extend  in  the  first 
instance  to  both  infected  and  suspected  ships,  and  the  officer 
must  give  notice  of  the  cause  of  the  temoorary  detention  of 
any  ship  to  the  sanitary  authority  ucder  the  new  regulation. 
A  ship  may  be  detained  if  the  officer  of  customs,  although 
not  satisfied  that  a  ship  is  "infected"  or  "suspected,"  has 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ship  has  come  from,  or  has  during 
the  voyage  called  at,  a  port  infected  with  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
or  plague. 

In  this  connexion  the  Board  would  point  out  that,  in  order 
to  secure  efficiency  in  applying  the  last-mentioned  provision 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  interference  with  shipping,  it  is 
important  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  sanitary 
authority  should  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  ports  that 
may  be  infected,  and  should  advis9  the  local  officers  of 
customs  as  to  the  ports  from  which  it  is  anticipated  that 
ships  liable  to  detention  by  those  officers  might  come,  or  at 
which  they  might  have  called. 

If  a  ship  be  certified  to  be  infected,  the  regulations  prohibit 
the  landing  of  any  passenger  unless  he  satisfy  the  medical 
officer  of  health  as  to  his  name  and  intended  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  these  regulations  may  be  put  into  force  in  respect  to 


a  suspected  ship  if  the  medical  officer  of  health  deem  it 
expedient.  New  provisions  have  been  made  prescribing  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  plague  by  rats,  and  the  escape  from  the  ship  to 
shore  of  rats  which  may  be  infected  with  plague.  If  the  ship 
is  infected  the  rats  must  be  destroyed  ;  if  suspected,  or  if  It 
have  come  from  or  has  touched  at  a  port  Infected  with  plague, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  may  order  destruction  of  rats  If 
he  deem  it  expedient. 

Outward  bound  Ships. 

The  order  affecting  outward-bound  snips  provides  for  the 
taking  of  certain  measures  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
transmission  to  foreign  countries  of  cholera  or  plague,  whether 
through  the  medium  of  infected  persons  or  things  or  of  rate 
in  the  ease  of  plagne,  or  of  drinking  water  in  the  case  of 
cholera,  in  the  event  of  a  district  or  part  of  a  district  In 
England  or  Wales  becoming  affected  with  one  of  those 
diseases. 

Coasting  Ships. 

The  order  as  to  coasting  ships  is  generally  similar  to  that  as 
to  outward-bound  ships. 


COURT  FEE3  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 
Doubtful  —In  a  communication  addressed  to  a  local  authority 
a  few  years  ago  the  Local  Government  Board  stated  that  it 
•was  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  law  which  specially  provides  for 
the  expenses  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  law  in  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the  distriot 
council  by  whom  he  is  employed.  Where  a  medical  officer 
of  health  is  not  required  bv  the  terms  of  his  appointment  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  his  office,  the  atten- 
dance at  the  courts  and  the  givirg  of  evidence  in  such  pro- 
ceedings do  not  devolve  upon  him  as  duties  of  that  offioe 
prescribed  by  the  Board's  regulations.  The  Board  thinks 
that  such  a  medical  officer  is  in  the  same  position  as  any 
medical  witness  would  be  having  no  official  relationship  with 
the  distriot  council.  If  he  attend  voluntarily  he  can  make 
his  own  agreement  with  the  council  requiring  his  atten- 
dance, and  if  he  is  summoned  to  attend  he  can  require  a 
reasonable  sum  to  be  paid  for  his  costs  and  expenses  accord- 
ing to  the  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  43,  s.  7.  In  either  case  the 
court  may,  if  they  award  costs  against  the  defendant, 
include  such  a  sum  as,  in  their  discretion,  they  may  consider 
just  and  reasonable  for  the  medical  officer. 

VACCINATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  POOR-LAW 
SCHOOLS. 
S.  G.  L.— The  managers  of  a  Poor-law  school  would  have  the 
same  powers  as  a  Board  of  Guardians  has  in  the  conduct  of 
a  workhouse,  and  can  insist  on  the  vaccination  of  all  the 
children  at  the  school,  whether  they  come  from  the  unions 
combining  to  maintain  the  school  or  are  children  received 
as  an  accommodation  from  areas  outside  those  unions.  In 
the  former  case,  the  contributing  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
probably  be  represented  on  the  management,  and  might 
oppose  the  vaccination.  The  managers  of  training  ships 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions  (such  as  the  Warspite) 
insist  strictly  on  vaccination.  


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 

BRITISH  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
A  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commission  for 
the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  British  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Euston  Road,  London.  The  invested 
capital  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  £10  000,  yielding  an 
Income  of  £254  a  year.  The  scheme  proposes  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  charity  shall  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  constitute  the  endowments  of  three  separate  charities,  to 
be  called  respectively  the  Charing  Cress  Hospital  Special 
(Skin  Diseases)  Fund,  the  Guy's  Hospital  Special  (Skin 
Diseases)  Fund,  the  Westminster  Hospital  Special  (Skin 
Disi  mes)  Fund,  the  fund  in  each  case  to  be  administered  by 
tl  e  general  committee  of  the  hospital.  The  yearly  income  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  re lief  of  persons  effected  with  skin 
disease  by  the  maintenance  of  beds  allotted  for  skin  patients 
nnly ;  by  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  medicinal 
baths  to  be  used  by  skin  patients  only  :  by  the  provision 
of  disinfecting  apparatus  for  ?kin  patients  only  ;  and 
by  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  apparatus  for  the 
cure  of  skin  disease.  No  part  of  the  funds  of  income  of  the 
charity  must  be  applied  to :  (1)  Defraying  the  cost  of  buildings  ; 

(2)  discharging  debts  incurred  b-fore  the  date  of  the  scheme  ; 

(3)  any  purpose  directly  or  remotely  connected  with  vivisec- 
tion or  experiments  upon  anima's  ;  (4)  pathological  mvestiga^ 
tion  ;  (5)  making  drawings  of  skin  patients  ;  (6)  the  study  01 
skin  disease  by  means  of  a  laboratory  or  otherwise,  lhe 
restrictions  are  rather  curious,  but  they  seem  to  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  the  terms  of  the  older  trusts  ;  at  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  provisions  requiring  the  exclusion  of  patno- 
logical  investigations  aDd  the  study  of  skin  d'sease  by  means 
of  a  laboratory  may  be  possible  of  fulfilment,  the  addition  of 
the  words  "or  otherwise  "  makes  the  last  proviso  appear  absurd 
since  it  is  practically  impossible  to  treat  skin  disease  without 
studying  it  at  least  clinically. 
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LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


0RI8INAL,  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  for  publication  art 

understood  to  be  offered  to  the  British    Medical  Journal   alon* 

unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 
Cobbespoxdents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  oommnni- 

cations  should  authenticate  them  with  their  names — 0!  course  not 

necessarily  for  publication. 
Cobbesfondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 

to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 
MANr/sCBrPTS  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Jouknal  cannct 

UNDER   ANY    CIRCUMSTANCES   BE    RETURNED. 

IN  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALE,  letters 

on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc..  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Offtoe, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Atthobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  In  the  Bbitisb 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  Addbess.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGES  of  the  Bbitiah  Medicai 
Journal  ia  Articulate,  London. 

Ie  jphonz  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  3ENERAB,   SECRETARY   AND   MANAGES, 

£831.  Gerrard.  8833.  Gerrard. 


V  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
tubjeets  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QUERIES. 

Camden  would  like  to  know  the  best  treatment  for  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism.     Is  aspirin  better  than  sodii  salicyias  ? 

Dr.  James  Adams  (Hamilton,  N.B)  asks  for  reference  to  such 
cases  as  death  from  shock  caused  by  injury  fo  the  ulnar 
nerve,  and  to  such  death  being  delayed  till  twelve  hours 
after  the  injury. 

Cancer  Charts. 
C.  W  L.    asks  whether  a  cancer  chart  is   extant  for  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles,  showing  the  proportional  numbers  in 
various  localities. 


ANSWERS. 

B  l.M.C  —Army  medical  oxaminers  are  no  doubt  quite  aware 
that  some  men  have  difficulty  in  micturating  when  watched 
by  strangers.  The  disibilityis  not  uncommon,  and  we  do 
not  think  any  candidate  need  fear  rejection  on  account  of  it. 

Hypnotism  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. 
M.B.  asks  for  references  to  the  literature  on  the  treatment  of 
the  drug  and  drink  habits  by  suggestion  and  hypnotism. 

*»*  The  subj9ct  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell  in  his 
work,  Hypnotism,  its  History,  Practice,  and  Theory 
(London:  Grant  Bicbards  and  Co.  1903.  13$.).  Dr.  C.  Lloyd 
Tuckey's  book  on  Treatment  by  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion 
(London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cjx.  1900.  7s.  6d.)  might 
also  be  consulted.  Dr.  J.  F.  Woods,  in  the  paper  with  which 
he  opened  the  discussion  on  hypnotism  in  the  Section  of 
Psychology  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  at  Exeter,  makes  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  chronic  alcoholism  and  morphine  and  drug 
habit  by  hypnotism  ;  the  full  text  of  the  paper  will  b9 
published  shortly. 

Cocaine  and  Euc.une  in  Nasal  Operations. 
F.  P.  A  —The  suffering  attributed  to  the  after-effects  of 
cocaine  in  nasal  operations  may  be  counteracted  by  the  use 
of  a  relatively  weakor  solution  of  cocaine  in  a  1  in  1,000  solu- 
tion of  adrenalio.  In  cases  in  which  cocaine  is  contra- 
Indicated,  eucaine  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  and  its 
anaesthetic  property  maybe  intensified  by  being  dissolved 
in  a  1  in  1  000  solution  of  adrenalin.  (Two  papers  on  the 
use  of  eucaine  in  tha  surgery  of  the  throat,  nose,  and  ear,  by 
Jobson  Home  and  Maolcod  Yearsley,  appeared  in  the 
British  MEDICAL  JOURNAL,  1397,  vol.  i,  p.  134.)  Speaking 
generally,  before  attributing  the  subsequent  discomfort 
entirely  to  the  use  of  cocaine,  It  'n  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  many  little  details  in  the  technique  of  intra- 
nasal operations  and  of  their  after-treatment  which  together 
tend  to  minimize  the  amount  of  discomfort.  Into  these  It 
is  not  possible  hero  to  enter,  but  not  the  loast  amongst  them 
is  the  use  of  the  minimum  amount  of  cocaine  of  the  mini- 
mum strength  consistent  with  the  operation  to  be  performed, 
but  applied  in  the  most  effective  manner. 


Postgraduate  Classes  in  Vienna. 
W.  D.— Our  Vienna  Correspondent  informs  us  that  during  the 
month  of  October  several  courses  on  abdominal  surgery  will 
be  held  in  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  by  the  assistants 
of  the  two  surgical  clinics.  If  a  sufficient  number  apply  for 
it,  lectures  will  also  be  delivered  in  the  English  language. 
Otherwise  "  W.  D."  might  arrarge  with  one  of  the  assistants 
to  obtain  what  is  termed  a  "  privatissimum,"  or  lecture  for 
himself,  which  of  course  costs  much  more. 


LETTERS.   NOTES.    Etc. 


The  Treatment  of  Trypanosomiasis. 
Eeference  is  made  elsewhere  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
Brand,  F.R.C  VS.,  published  in  the  Times  of  August  28th. 
Mr.  Brand  recommends  for  intravenous  injection  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  "of  a  1  in  100  watery  solution  of 
methylene  blue,  made  from  a  saturated  alcoholic  so'ution  of 
the  dye,  and  a  1  in  500  watery  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate." It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Brand  means  with 
regard  to  the  methylene  blue  ;  he  may  mean  that  the  methy- 
lene blue  solution  should  contain  1  per  cent,  of  the  drug,  or 
he  may  mean  a  watery  solution  containing  1  per  cent,  of  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue.  Mr.  Martin- 
dale  bas  been  good  enough  to  make  up  both  prescriptions  for 
us.  The  great  difference  of  the  proportion  of  the  methylene 
blue  present  is  obvious  to  the  eye.  So  far  as  dispensing  goes 
there  is  no  reason  why  alcohol  should  be  used,  as  the  methy- 
lene blue  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water.  The  mixture  with 
the  corrosive  sublimate  yields  a  dark-blue  solution  of  the 
colour  of  ink. 

The  West  African  Medical  Service. 
Two  members  of  this  seivice  at  present  in  Africa  write  as 
follows  :  We  have  read  with  great  interest  the  letter  re  West 
African  Medical  Servicn  in  your  issue  of  June  29th,  and, 
while  thoroughly  agreeing  with  all  your  correspondent  has 
said,  we  wish  to  emphasize  certain  details  of  more  moment 
to  junior  men  like  ourselves.  In  addition  to  his  points, 
there  is  the  important  fact  that  an  excessive  number  of  men 
retire  from  the  service  within  two  or  three  years  of  joining, 
or  even  earlier.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  their  rapid 
disillusionment  after  coming  ont  to  West  Africa.  On  this 
subject  we  would  like  to  give  our  own  experience.  Attracted 
by  the  glowing  accounts  circulated  of  the  comparative 
salubrity  of  the  climate  and  the  prospects  in  the  service,  we 
joined  the  West  African  Medical  Service.  We  find,  to  put 
it  mildly,  that  it  is  ihe  exception  for  an  officer  to  complete 
a  tour  without  illness,  and  even  if  he  escapes  actual  illness 
it  takes  the  whole  of  the  leave  allowed  to  recover  anything 
like  ordinary  vigour.  As  regards  the  prospects  of  senior 
rank  and  increased  pay,  they  sound  very  attractive  to  a  man 
living  in  Eogland  ;  but  here,  where  disease  i3  rife,  the 
chances  of  attainii.g  any  substantial  raDk  or  pay,  or  of 
earning  a  gratuity,  before  being  permanently  incapacitated 
are  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  risks  run.  Another 
inducement  held  out  to  men  on  joining  is  "  private  practice." 
Escept  for  a  few  station",  which  naturally  are  held  bv  senior 
men,  there  is  no  private  practice  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
country.  The  general  management  of  the  service,  as  a  body, 
Ischaotic  Why  cannot  we  have  a  medical  head  on  the  lines 
of  the  other  Government  medical  services,  and  make  this 
appointment  the  goal  of  every  man  in  the  service?  Then 
at  Iea3t  we  should  have  hopes  of  our  grievances  being 
considered,  if  not  remedied. 

Picric  Acid. 
Dr.  Wm  Wynn  Westcott  writes,  with  reference  to  Staff 
Surgeon  Sutoliffe's  paDer  published  on  August  31st,  page 523. 
that  picric  acid  is  only  soluble  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  95  and  that  a  5  per  cent,  solution,  therefore,  cannot 
be  prepared.  The  author  probably  intended  to  write  0  5 
percent.  The  lotion  used  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  18  said 
to  be  1  per  cent.,  by  which  no  doubt  a  saturated  solution 
is  Intended. 
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British  Meilic.il  Association  at  the  Ueueral  Post  Office.  Loudon. 
No  responsibility  will  bo  accepted  for  any  such  remittance  not  so 
safeguarded. 

Advertisements  should  bo  delivered,  addressed  to  the  Manager, 
6.  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  not  later  than  lirst  post  on 
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the  time,  should  he  accompanied  by  a  reference. 

N.B.— It  is  against  tho  rules  of  the  Post  office  to  rooelvo  letters  ai 
Pottei  Restantes  addressed  either  in  initials  or  numbers. 
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Clinical  ftmarks 

OS 

MEDICAL  CASES  DEMONSTRATED   IX  THE 
MEATH  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN, 

TO   THE    POST-GRADUATE    CLASS   OF   THE    ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF 
fcl-auEONS    IN   IRELAND. 

By  JAMES   CRAIG,  M.D., 


The  first  case  is  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  apo- 
plectiform attacks  in  association  with  cardiac  disease 
— the  so-called  Stokes  Adams  syndrome. 

Case  i. — The  Stokes-Adams  Syndrome. 

This  patient,  who  is  65  years  of  age,  was  a  brass-finisher  by 
occupation,  but  gave  ud  work  five  years  ago  owing  to  a  dispute 
with  his  employer.  He  erjj>ed  good  health  until  October, 
19J5,  when  walking  across  St.  Stephen's  Green  he  experienced 
a  pricking  sensation  in  his  head.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
fell  to  the  ground  in  an  unconscious  state,  spraining  his  ankle 
in  the  fall.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  able  to  walk  on  without  the  slightest  signs  of  paralysis. 

Sis  months  later,  while  walking  in  the  street,  he  had  a 
second  attack  of  unconsciousness,  and  fell  against  the  iron 
railings,  cutting  his  head  severely  by  the  fall.  On  recovering 
consciousness  he  fe!t  weak  in  his  legs,  but  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  shock  and  injury  to  his  head. 

In  the  last  eighteen  months  he  has  had  two  more  of  these 
apoplectiform  seizures,  the  last  occurring  about  six  weeks  ago 
while  he  was  walking  to  church.  He  is  in  addition  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  cf  giddiness  on  exertion.  I  have  net  seen 
him  during  any  of  the  seizures',  but  he  has  been  attending  the 
out-patient  department  for  the  past  twelve  months,  during 
which  his  condition  has  not  materially  changed.  He  has  been 
treated  with  digitalis  and  strychnine. 

An  examination  of  his  circulatory  system  reveals  the 
following  points : 

Heart. — The  impulso  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt.  The 
superficial  and  deep  areas  of  cardiac  dullness  are  not  enlarged, 
la  the  mitral  area  the  first  sonnd  can  scarcely  be  heard.  In 
the  aortic  area  the  first  souDd  is  replaced  by  a  faint  systolic 
murmur  which  is  not  constant,  and  the  second  sound  is  clear 
and  accentuated.  In  the  pulmonary  area  there  is  also  a 
systolic  murmur  and  a  clear  second  sound. 

There  is  visible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 

The  pulse  is  infrequent — 40  per  minute— with  frequent  Inter- 
missions, but  there  is  no  evidence  of  arterlo-sclerosis  further 
than  would  be  expected  in  a  man  of  his  age. 

He  has  no  dropsy  ;  his  urine  is  free  from  albumen. 

We  have  here,  then,  (1)  signs  of  myocardial  degenera- 
tion, (2)  apoplectiform  seizures  without  sub3f  quent  para- 
lysis, and  (3J  bradycardia— a  group  of  symptoms  which 
taken  together  form  the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome.  Of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  condition 
known  as  "  heart-block,"  in  which,  owing  to  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  rhythmic  contractions  of  the 
auricles  are  not  followed  in  regular  sequence  by  the  ven- 
tricles. In  other  words,  while  the  auricles  may  contract 
at  anything  like  the  normal  rate,  the  ventricles  may  fail 
to  contract  more  frequently  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  in 
the  minute,  and  so  a  condition  of  bradycardia  results. 
Stokes  observed  this  phenomenon  of  want  of  sequence  in 
the  auriculo-ventricular  contractions  in  some  of  the  cases 
he  has  recorded.  Gibson  of  Edinburgh  found  a  syphilitic 
gumma  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  space  in  one  of  his 
cases  of  "  heart-block  ";  but  as  other  causes  there  may  be 
a  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart,  particularly  in 
the  connecting  band  of  muscle  fibres  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles. 

These  cases  of  pseudo- apoplectic  seizures  due  to  myo- 
cardial degeneration  are  not  of  common  occurrence.  I 
failed  entirely  to  associate  the  first  and  well-marked 
case  of  this  condition  which  I  saw  with  the  Stokes-Adams 
&yndrome.  The  case  was  so  puzzling  when  I  saw  the 
gentleman  between  attacks  that  I  was  sent  for  on  one 
occasion  by  his  doctor  during  the  attack.  The  patient, 
aged  70,  was  then  lying  in  a  large  easy  chair  quite 
unconscious,  with  stertorous  breathing,  congested  face, 
full  veins,  pupils  equal  and  dilated,  and  pulse-rate  30.  I 
thought  he  was  dying,  but  in  a  few  hours  he  recovered 
consciousness,  and  was  out  again  the  following  day  with- 
out a  vestige  of  paralysis.  As  there  was  a  definite 
histsry  of  syphilis  I  had  regarded  the  condition  as  one  of 
syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the  brain. 


Case  ii.— Tertiary  Syphilis  0/  the  Brain— Crossed  Paralysis 
from  a  Gumma  on  t/u  Right  Side  of  the  Pons. 
This  man.  aged  43,  contracted  syphilis  in  1878  at  the  age  of 
15  years.  He  had  then  a  hard  chancre.  Soon  afterwards  he 
had  a  tonsil  removed  for  throat  trouble.  Later  he  had  a  corneal 
ulcer.  Xine  years  ago  he  had  epistaxlfl,  which  lasted  for  five 
days.  Five  years  ago  he  remained  at  home  from  his  work  oj 
a  particular  day  owing  to  pains  in  his  left  foot.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  on  tryirg  to  get  out  of  bed,  he  found  his  left  arm 
and  leg  were  paralysed.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Meath  Hos- 
pital under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Sir  John  Mcoro.  I  also 
eaw  him  at  that  time.  He  had  then  right  facial  paralysis, 
deafness  in  the  right  ear,  and  left  hemiplegia.  A  diagnosis 
was  made  of  syphilitic  gumma  on  the  right  tide  of  the  pons. 
He  was  treated  with  15  grain  deses  of  KI  thrice  daily.  II-> 
left  hospital  in  three  weeks,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
use  his  arm  and  leg.  Twelve  mouths  later  he  was  seized  with 
headache,  vomiting,  noises  in  the  ear,  weakness  of  the  muscles 
on  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  a  dead  numbness  in  the  left 
arm  and  leg.  He  came  under  my  care  on  that  occasion,  when 
I  found  he  had  rieht  facial  paralysis  and  left  hemiplegia  with 
optic  neuritis  He  was  again  treated  with  KI,  and  recovered 
rapidly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  his  work  in  a  few  weeks. 
Since  then  he  has  taken  iodide  of  potassium  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  but  when  he  feels  well  he  ceases  dosing  himself. 

A  mouth  ago  he  fell  in  the  street  from  pain  in  the  back  of 
his  head  and  noises  in  his  left  ear.  On  getting  op  he  found 
his  left  arm  at  d  leg  numb  and  weak.  A  few  days'  rest  in  bad 
were  sufficient  to  set  him  right  again. 

Examination  at  the  present  time  reveals  some  difficulty  in 
closing  tightly  his  right  eye  and  a  trifling  weakness  in  the 
movements  of  the  remaining  muscles  supplied  by  the  right 
facial  nerve:  he  is  completely  deaf  in  his  right  ear;  he  can 
nse  his  left  arm  and  leg  almost  as  well  as  he  does  tho3e  on  the 
right  side  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  usual  hemiplegic  gait  to  be 
observed;  his  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated  on  the  left  side; 
the  plantar  reflex  on  the  left  side  is  not  of  the  extensor  type, 
nor  can  ankle  clonus  be  developed  in  the  left  leg;  his  sensa- 
tion is  good.  He  is  doing  his  work  every  day,  and  think3  that 
he  is  cured. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  patient  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  for  a  few  moments  en  the 
more  usual  changes  that  occur  in  the  brain  during  the 
tertiary  stage  of  syphilia.  These  changes  are  (1)  an 
obliterative  endarteritis,  (2)  the  formation  of  a  gumma  or 
gumma'a,  (3)  a  gummatous  meningitis,  (4)  a  diffuse 
gummatous  meningo- encephalitis. 

The  obliterating  endarteritis  is  represented  by  a  cellulsr 
proliferation  which  occurs  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the 
arteries  and  arterioles,  and  in  this  way  the  lumen  of  the 
vessels  is  diminished  until  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
blood  to  find  a  passage  through  them.  Partial  occlusion 
by  thrombosis  readily  occurs,  eo  that  apoplectic  seizures 
are  not  uncommon.  The  basilar,  vertebral,  middle  cerebral 
and  its  branches  are  the  vessels  most  commoniy  affected. 

The  gumma  is  a  firm  granulomatous  tumour,  varying  in 
size  from  what  can  barely  be  seen  by  the  caked  eye  up  to 
growths  2  in.  in  diameter.  The  gummatous  tumours  are 
found  most  commonly  on  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  but  may 
also  be  found  at  the  base,  along  the  walls  of  the  arteries, 
in  the  substance  cf  the  brain,  or  on  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  gummatous  meningitis  is  usually  found  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  involving  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  and 
producing  paralysis  of  them.  The  commonest  nerve  to  be 
thus  affected  is  the  third. 

The  diffuse  gummatous  meningoencephalitis  is  often 
associated  with  an  obliterating  endarteritis,  and  produces 
mental  and  paralytic  symptoms  to  which  the  name 
"syphilitic  dementia"  has  been  given.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  such  cases  from  those  of  general 
paralysis,  which  latter  is  spoken  oi  as  a  para  syphilitic 
affection. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  clinical  manifestations  that 
arise  in  connexion  with  the  obliterative  endarteritis  and 
the  formation  of  a  gumma. 

When  thrombosis  occurs  in  arteries  which  have  under- 
gone obliterative  endarteritis,  the  most  common  clinical 
results  are  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  The  hemiplegia  in 
these  cases  is  characterized  by  several  features  which 
point  to  a  syphilitic  origin:  1.  There  is  rarely  loss 
of  consciousness.  2.  There  are  generally  premonitory 
symptoms.     3.  The  paralysis  is  quickly  recovered  from. 

Now,  the  onset  of  hemiplegia  in  the  case  befare  us  was 
characterized  by  the  above  phenomena,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  ocsurrence  of  facial  paralysis  at  the  same 
time  a  diagnosis  of  a  thrombotic  cause  of  the  hemiplegia 
would  have  been  decided  upon  at  once,  but  simultaneous 
involvement  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  cranial  nerves  on 
the  right  side,  producing  a  crossed  paralysis,  left  no 
dcubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  gummatous  nature  of  the 
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attacks,  and  also  that  the  toujour  involved  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pens  on  the  right  side. 

But  the  partial  occlusion  of  vessels  narrowed  in  their 
lumen  by  obliterative  endarteritis  may  be  followed  by 
more  transient  effects  than  were  exhibited  in  this  case ; 
for  instance,  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  the  subject  of 
tertiary  syphilis  who,  after  a  ride  of  forty  miles  on  his 
bicycle,  found  himself  the  next  morning  so  aphaeic  and 
muddled  that  he  was  unable  to  ask  for  a  newspaper 
which  he  wished  to  read ;  a  day's  rest  in  bed,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  set  him  right  again.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  this  gentleman  was  found  lying  on  the  roadside 
beside  hi3  motor  bicycle,  and  a  sudden  loss  of  conscious- 
ness while  on  the  machine  was  the  only  explanation  that 
could  be  offered  to  account  for  his  fall.  I  may  say 
parenthetically  that  later  on  this  gentleman  developed 
either  a  gummatous  tumour  or  a  thrombosis  in  the  lower 
portion  cf  his  spinal  cord  which  produced  motor  and 
sensory  lesions  that  eventually  yielded  to  treatment  by 
1-draehm  doses  thrice  daily  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  a  gumma  is  formed  in  the  Kolandic  area,  if 
small  it  is  attended  by  the  clinical  features  of  Jacksonian 
epilepsy ;  but,  indeed,  in  any  position  of  the  brain  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  produced  by  a 
gumma  from  those  of  other  brain  tumours. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  while  I  rarely 
omit  the  administration  of  mercury  In  some  form  or  other, 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  its  use.  I  rely 
infinitely  more  upon  the  effects  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  marvellous  results  follow 
the  administration  of  quantities  up  to  2,  3,  and  4  drachms 
per  day.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  this  quantity  is 
borne  by  the  great  majority  of  syphilitic  patients,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  a  good  digestion  and  can 
consume  three  good  meals  a  day. 

Cash  in. — Aneurysm  of  the  Transverse  Portion  of  the 
Arch  of  the  Aorta. 
I  am  anxious  to  bring  this  patient  under  your  notice, 
because  (1)  it  is  our  experience  in  this  country  that 
aneurysm  is  not  nearly  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  (2)  in  the  early  stages  of 
thoracic  aneurysm  a  correct  diagnosis  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  x  rays  is  difficult  to  make.  In  fact,  I  may  go 
further  and  state  that  in  the  case  of  an  aneurysm  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  arch  or  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
farther  on,  a  large  aneurysm  may  exist  without  any 
suspicion  of  its  presence  having  occurred  to  the  physician 
until  rupture  of  the  sac  brings  the  patient's  life  to  a 
sudden  end.  Such  a  case  I  have  recorded  in  vol.  xxiii  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland,  as  the  sequence  to  an  innominate  aneurysm 
previously  reported  to  have  been  cured. 

The  patient  before  cs  is  a  labourer,  46  years  of  age.  who 
contracted  syphilis  twenty-two  years  ago.  He  is  a  strong, 
healthy-looking  man,  and  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  three 
months  ago.  He  then  became  hoarse,  and,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  attributed  it  to  a  wetting.  He  also  experienced  some 
pain  in  the  chest,  more  particularly  at  the  base  of  his  left 
shoulder-blade.  About  ten  days  ago  he  went  to  the  Adelaide 
Hospital  and  there  saw  Dr.  Peaeocke,  who  confirmed  his 
suspicions  of  the  existence  of  an  aneurysm  by  taking  an  x-T&y 
photograph.  This  settled  the  diagnosis,  and  he  asked  me  last 
week  to  admit  him  to  the  Meath  Hospital  under  my  care. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  case  we  find  that  his 
symptoms  are  confined  to  the  hoarseness  and  pain  already 
alluded  to,  plus  a  numbness  which  extends  to  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  ulnar  side.  The  physical  signs,  however, 
afford  us  more  assistance. 

On  Inspection  there  is  a  very  slight  bulging,  with  appreciable 
expansion  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  just  beneath  the  inner 
fourth  of  the  clavicle. 

On  palpation  over  this  area  a  diastolic  shock  is  felt ;  there  is 
no  thrill,  but  pulsation  can  ha  detected  in  the  suprasternal 
notch. 

On  percussion  there  is  a  dull  note  elicited  over  an  area  H  in. 
in  diameter  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  and  above  fromthe 
sternoclavicular  articulation  to  tbe  same  extent  downwards. 

On  auscultation  over  the  area  oT  dullness  the  heart-sounds 
are  readily  heard.  There  is  no  murmur,  but  the  second 
sound  is  clanging  in  oharacter  and  accentuated.  This  ringing 
second  sound,  heard  over  an  area  cf  dullness,,  is  a  diagnostic 
siffn  of  aneurysm,  upon  which  Oslev  lays  particular  emphasis. 

There  are  no  ocular  signs  to  indicate  irritation  or  pressure 
on  the  sympathetic. 

There  is  no  tracheal  tugging.  There  Is  paralysis  of  the  left 
vocal  cord.    There  is  no  evidence  of  venous  compression. 

There  is  no  appreciable  dlilcreuce  to  the  finger  in  the  two 


radial  pulses,  but  a  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  flattening 
of  the  primary  wave  on  the  left  6ide,  so  as  to  make  the  primary 
and  tidal  waves  to  correspond  in  height. 
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This  alteration  in  the  pulse  wave  can  only  occur  when 
the  aneurysm  involves  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery  or  is  situated  on  the  proximal  side  of  its  origin. 
Paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord  from  pressure  on  the  ieft 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  associated  with  the  position  of 
the  tumour  and  with  the  alteration  in  the  left  pulse, 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  place  the  situation  cf  the 
tumour  en  the  left  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch, 
and  therefore  probably  including  the  origin  of  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  The  .r-ray  photograph  demonstrates 
its  position  in  this  situation.  I  have  alluded  in  a  previous 
case  to  the  obliterating  endarteritis  which  is  produced  by 
syphilis  ;  I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  atheroma  in  the  aorta  which  almost  invariably 
precedes  an  aneurysm,  and  which  is  so  often  associated 
with  a  syphilitic  history  and  generally  believed  to  be 
produced  by  syphilis. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  the  man  is  kept  quiet  in  bed ; 
he  is  placed  on  a  restricted  diet,  not  quite  so  rigid  as  that 
adopted  by  Tufnell,  but  still  reduced  as  far  as  the  patient's 
inclination  will  allow  after  the  reasons  for  the  limitation 
have  been  explained  to  him.  He  is  placed  on  15-grain 
doses  of  potassium  iodide  thrice  daily.  On  the  day  of 
admission  his  pulse-rate  was  98 ;  this  morning  it  is  only 
74,  and  the  pain  in  the  chest  is  now  much  less. 

The  question  of  surgical  interference  is  sure  to  arise 
later  on,  as  it  invariably  does  in  these  cases  when  early 
consolidation  in  the  sac  does  not  occur.  Of  the  various 
methods  of  introducing  foreign  bodies  into  the  sac  so  as 
to  produce  consolidation  of  the  contents,  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  enthusiasm  so  far  as  any 
benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  their  use.  Occasionally  a 
successful  result  has  been  reported,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
statistics  are  of  a  disappointing  nature. 

Case   iv. — Left  Basic  Pneumonia,  accmyipaniert  by  Eight- 
sided  Empyema,  followed  by  Abscess  of  the  Left 
Lung,  Eight  Hemiplegia,  and  Death. 

The  patient,  aged  36,  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  brewery,  and  had 
indulged  heavily  In  alcohol.  He  was  admitted  to  hospital  on 
May  23rd,  1907,  suffering  from  left  basic  pneumonia  after  four 
days'  illness.  On  admission  his  temperature  was  100°  F.  ; 
pulse,  120  ;  respiration,  44.  Examination  of  left  lung  gave 
diminished  movement,  increased  tactile  fremitus,  dullness, 
increased  vocal  resonance,  and  fine  crepitation.  Over  tha 
right  lung  the  note  on  percussion  was  slightly  hyper-resonant. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  compressible.  The  sputum  was 
blood-stained. 

The  day  after  admission  he  was  ordered  15-grain  doses  of 
chloride  of  calcium  every  fourth  hour.  He  was  restless  and 
sleepless  at  night,  and  paraldehyde  in  doses  of  li  drachma 
proved  more  effective  as  a  hypnotic  than  trional  or  veronal. 
He  was  given  4  cz.  of  whisky  daily,  beaten-up  eggs,  plenty  of 
milk,  chicken  broth,  etc. 

Two  days  after  admission  he  complained  of  pain  in  tbe  right- 
side  when  a  pleural  friction  rub  was  detected.  The  whole 
trunk  became  covered  with  sudamina  which  in  a  couole  ot 
days  had  run  into  the  condition  of  miliaria.  This  added  to 
his  discomfort  and  distress.  His  temperature  range  was  now 
about  102°  F.  and  his  pulse  remained  very  feeble.  There 
was  little  congh  and  the  expectoration  was  small  in  amount- 
and  no  longer  rusty  coloured 

(in  May  28th  crepitus  redux  was  well  heard  over  the  left 
base.     Pleural  effusion  was  demonstrated  on  the  right  side. 

On  June  3rd  the  obloride  of  calcium  was  stopped  and  ft 
mixture  containing  digitalis  and  strychnine  was  substituted. 
The  patient  was  making  a  good  fight  for  life,  but  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  gradually  filled  until  June  6,  when,  after  an 
exploratory  needle  had  withdrawn  pus,  my  eoHeagpe,  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  was  asked  to  resect  portion  of  a  rib  and  drain 
the  pleural  cavity.  This  was  done  on  June  7th,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  and  fibrinous  llafees  were  removed.  The 
organisms  found  in  the  pus  were  pneumococci.  From  this 
date  onwards  an  examination  of  the  left  base  was  nut  p 
owing  to  the  Impediment  caused  by  the  dress, 
regretted.     For  seven  days  after  the  op»ration  the  patient 
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expressed  himself  as  feeling  stronger  BDd  his  temperature  had 
been  subnormal  for  several  days,  but  on  the  evening  of  June 
14th,  while  the  dressings  were  being  changed,  he  suddenly 
collapsed,  became  cyanosed,  struggled  violently,  and  finally 
sank  into  complete  unconsciousness  On  the  following  morn- 
ing right  hemiplegia  was  demonstrated,  and  cerebral  abscess 
or  embolus  was  suggested  as  the  cause.  His  temperature 
assumed  a  spiky  character,  his  pulse  became  weaker,  and 
eventually  he  died  on  June  20tn,  exactly  four  weeks  after 
admission.  I  felt  fairly  certain  that  we  should  find  an 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  although  a  cardiac  murmur  could 
never  be  detected  during  life.  In  this  I  was  wrong,  as  I  also 
was  in  my  surmise  as  to  the  cause  of  the  right  hemiplegia.  As 
you  will  see  in  a  moment,  there  was  embolic  softening  in 
the  brain,  bat  it  was  in  the  right  side  and  not  in  the  motor 
path. 

Necropsy, 
I  now  demonstrate  to  you  the  organs  which  have  been 
preserved  and  at  the  6ame  time  I  give  you  the  result  ol 
the  pottt-morteiii  examination,  which  was  made  on  the 
morning  after  death  by  Dr.  William.  Boxweil,our  Assistant 
Pathologist. 

The  pleural  cavity  on  the  right  side  contained  a  small 
quantity  of  pas,  and  the  surface  of  the  lung,  which  was  to 
a  great  extent  collapsed,  showed  a  thick  coating  of  fibrin. 
The  base  of  the  left  lung  also  showed  signB  of  a  localized 
acute  pleurisy,  and  at  one  spot  the  diaphragmatic  pleura 
was  firmly  adherent.  At  this  point,  on  attempt  at  separa- 
tion, the  lung  substance  gave  way  and  disclosed  a  small 
cavity  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  from  which  pus  flowed 
freely.  The  abscess  cavity  was  surrounded  by  a  patch  of 
unresolved  pneumonia.  At  the  exactly  corresponding  ab- 
dominal surface  the  spleen  was  found  adherent,  and  further 
examination  disclosed  a  collection  of  blood-stained  pus, 
corresponding  to  a  large  septic  infarction  which  had 
undergone  partial  disintegration.  Beyond  a  large  double 
infarction  in  the  right  kidney,  which  also  showed  signs  of 
.-oftening,  there  was  no  o.her  noticeable  abdomir.al  lesion. 
The  liver  was  large,  conges  ed,  but  otherwise  normal. 

Heart  and  Per icardiian. — In  the  pericardial  sac  was  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  serous  transudate.  No  evidence  of  acute 
pericarditis.  The  heart  itself  was  not  markedly  enlarged,  but 
globular  in  shape  and  very  soft.  The  myooardium  was  dark 
and  of  a  "doughy  '  consistency.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  endocarditis  anywhere.  The  cavities  of  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  were  partially  rilled  with  dark  clots. 

Brain — When  exposed  the  pia  arachnoid  was  oedematous 
all  over  and  the  vessels  greatly  congested.  The  convolutions 
89emed  widely  divaricated,  but  there  was  no  noticeable  sup- 
purative leptomeningitis.  On  section,  two  days  after  immer- 
sion in  a  solution  of  salts  and  formalin,  a  pitch  of  softening 
was  found  jast  beneath  the  cortex  on  the  right  side,  corre- 
sponding to  the  superior  temporal  convolution  ;  it  was  behind 
the  "Insula."  The  patch  measured  about  1  in  each  way  and 
was  brownish-yellow  in  colour.  The  thrombosed  vessel  leading 
into  it  was  easily  demonstrated.  On  the  left  side  nothing 
abnormal  could  be  seen,  and  serial  sections  downwards  through 
the  corona,  capsule,  crus.  and  pons  failed  to  show  any  clear 
reason  for  the  right  sided  paralysis.  The  left  middle  cerebral 
admitted  a  flexible  probe  without  resistance,  and  no  evidence 
of  ante-mortem  clotting  on  this  side  could  be  found  on 
dissection. 

This  case  is  of  great  interest,  because  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  produced  by  the  pneumococcus.  I  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  ravages  which 
the  pneumococcus  is  capable  of  producing  through- 
out the  body.  Apart  from  any  involvement  of  long  tissue, 
this  organism  may  produce  a  general  pyaemia  with  pus 
formation  in  the  skin,  pleurae,  kidneys,  spleen,  joints,  etc. 
It  may  cause  meningitis,  endocarditis,  pleuritis,  and 
empyema,  and  the  infection  is  an  extremely  fatal  one. 


A.  CASE  OF  BRADYCARDIA  WITH  EPILEPTOID 
ATTACKS. 

By  A.  E.  REMMETT  WEAVER,  M.D.,  B.Ch.Birm., 


CRADLEY  HEATH. 


Following  your  account  of  the.  fatal  illness  of  Sir  William 
Gairdner  (British  Medical  Jodbjjal,  July  6th,  p  53)  and 
Dr.  Fred.  Hugh  Clarke's  address  (p.  308),  a  brief  note  of 
the  following  typical  case  of  bradycardia  with  epileptoid 
seizures  may  prove  interesting : 

History. 
Mrs.  W..  aged  74  years,  has  a  good  family  history,  free  from 
epilepsy  and  heart  disease.  01  her  eleven  children,  eight  are 
alive  and  healthy,  two  died  in  infancy  from  intestinal  troubles, 
and  one  was  killed  in  an  accident  Ten  years  ago,  after  a 
medical  examination,  she  was  accepted  as  a  first-class  life  by 
an  Insurance  company.  Except  for  frequent  headaches,  which 
ceased  at  the  age  of  40,  she  has  enjoyed  good  health  until 


between  two  and  three  yearB  ago,  when  she  noticed  that  she 
was  getting  thinner  and  began  to  suffer  from  increasing 
attaoks  of  breathlessness  with  a  "sinking  sensation  like 
hunger"  in  the  epigastrium.  As  these  got  worse  they  were 
accompanied  by  "  fainty  feelings  all  over."  At  Christmas, 
1905,  she  was  medically  attended,  and  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  her  heart  was  affected.  In  the  following  March  (1906) 
she  bad  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  since  that  time  she  has 
been  subject  to  "faiLtingfits." 

Six  months  ago  she  came  under  my  care  for  a  slight  attack 
of  bronchitis  1  found  she  had  bradycardia,  and  advised  her 
to  remain  under  observation  and  treatment. 

Epileptiform  Seizures. 

About  a  ye3r  ago,  after  a  restless  night,  during  which  she 
several  times  felt  faint,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
unconsciously  passed  urine  into  her  bed.  This  possibly 
occurred  during  an  epileptiform  attack. 

On  June  3rd  last,  while  sitting  sewing  alone  in  her  house, 
she  suddenly  felt  more  than  usually  faint  and  lost  conscious- 
ness. Oo  regaining  consciousness  she  was  on  the  floor,  bat 
managed  to  pull  herself  into  a  chair.  Hera  she  was  found  by 
her  daughter  with  her  face  bruised  and  bleeding.  Half  an  hour 
later,  whiie  her  bowels  were  being  moved,  she  became  uncon- 
scious a  second  time,  and  had  what  her  daughter  thought  was 
an  epileptic  fit.  Siewasputto  bed.  When  I  saw  her,  about 
an  hour  after  the  first  attack,  she  was  conscious  ;  the  face  was 
slightly  blue,  witn  abrasions  on  right  side  of  forehead  and 
cheek  ;  the  pulse  was  23  per  minute,  and  very  weak.  While 
feebly  trying  to  tell  me  what  had  occurred  she  suddenly 
stopped,  made  a  few  restless  movements,  during  which  her 
face  became  deeply  cyanosed,  and  then,  after  giviDg  a  slight 
moan,  the  eyes  turned  upwards,  and  the  whole  body  became 
rigid.  In  about  twenty  seconds  slight,  slow  twitchings  com- 
menced in  the  face,  and  were  quickly  followed  by  convulsive 
movements  of  the  limbs.  As  these  clonic  spasms  passed  off 
she  regained  consciousness,  and  complained  of  faintness  and 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.  This  was  her  third  fit  within  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  and  all  were  probably  similar,  though  the  first 
was  not  observed.  Her  daughter  saw  the  second  fit  and  said  it 
was  more  severe  than  the  one  I  witnessed.  No  biting  of  the 
tongue  occurred,  but  she  passed  urine  involuntarily  during  one 
or  more  of  the  attacks.  She  was  kept  in  bed  and  given 
bromides,  with  ammonia  and  strophanthus.  She  has  had  no 
more  epileptiform  seizures,  though  she  still  has  frequent 
attacks  of  faintness. 

Present  Condition. 
The  patient  is  a  well-built  woman,  and  not  obviously  wasted. 
Her  face  is  covered  with  venous  stigmata.  Tnere  are  many 
small,  purple,  naevoid  spots  on  the  face,  and  several  larger  and 
brighter  on  the  body,  all  having  develop*  d  during  the  past  two 
years.  She  has  repeated  small  subconjunctival  ecchymoses. 
The  cardiac  impulse  cannot  be  seen  or  palpated  ;  by  ausculta- 
tion it  is  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  4^  in.  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line.  Deep  cardiac  dullness  in  fourth  spaces 
extends  from  i  in.  to  the  right  of  the  right  costal  margin  to 
4iin.  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  The  upper  limit  of  super- 
ficial cardiac  dullness  is  at  the  junction  of  the  third  left  costal 
cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The  cardiac  sounds  are  feeble, 
being  loudest  at  the  apex  and  neariy  inaudible  in  the  pul- 
monary area.  The  first  sound  is  short,  abrupt,  and  quickly 
followed  by  a  sharp  and  slightly  louder  second  sound,  which 
is  sometimes  reduplicated.  Pulse:  Rate  varies  from  26  to  33, 
and  is  generally  30  per  minute  ;  it  is  feeble,  of  small  volume, 
and  low  tension  ;  vessels  are  not  thickened.  All  heart-beats 
are  transmitted  to  radial  pulse.  A  few  coarse  crepitations 
are  heard  all  over  the  lungs.  The  abdomen  Is  soft  and  slightly 
tender,  especially  over  the  liver,  the  lower  border  of  which 
is  lin.  below  the  costal  margin  in  the  right  nipple  line;  the 
uoper  border  of  ab-olute  liver  dullness  is  at  the  sixth  rib  in 
the  same  vertical  line.  Physical  examination  is  difficult,  as 
any  but  the  briefest  examination  causes  her  to  become  blue 
and  faint.  The  urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains 
a  little  albumen  and  a  few  granular  casts. 

The  bradycardia  in  this  case  is  probably  due  to  cardiac 
degeneration.  The  veins  of  the  neck  do  not  show  auricular 
pulsations  of  greater  frequency  than  the  heart-beat,  such 
as  are  described  as  proofs  of  heart-block  in  Stokes- Adams 
disease.  The  thinness  of  the  vessels,  in  spite  of  the 
kidney  condition,  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  high 
tension.  The  fact  that  cyanosis  preceded  the  tonic 
epileptiform  stage  supports  the  view  that  such  epileptiform 
seizures  are  due  to  disturbed  cerebral  circulation. 


The  Professors  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Rome  have  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Italian 
Parliament  to  give  heed  to  their  representations  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  salaries.  The  average  amount  of  the  salaries 
attached  to  the  medical  chairs  is  only  £230,  while  the 
deputy  professors  and  assistants  are  of  course  paid  on  a 
still  lower  scale  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  providing  for  such  an  increase  as  will 
enable  the  professors  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
scientific  work. 
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AN   OPERATION   FOR   EMBOLUS. 
By  W.  SAMPSON  HA.XDLEY,  M  S.Lond.,  F.R  C.S., 

ASSISTANT-SURflEON     TO      THE      MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL,     AMD     TO     TEE 

BOL1NGBHOKE   HOSPITAL.    WANDSWORTH  :   HHNTER1AN   PROFESSOR 

IN   1HE  ROYAL   COLLEGE   OP  SURUEOKS. 


Thb  chapter  of  surgery  dealing  with  the  operative  removal 
of  emboli  lodged  in  the  trunk  arteries  has  still  to  be 
written.  Yet  many  surgical  operations  which  aie  now 
milters  of  daily  occurrence  must  have  seemed  equally 
impossible  of  achievement  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  1891  Professor  Severeanu  l  of  Bucharest,  in  cases  of 
amputation  for  gangrene  due  to  arterial  obstruction, 
advUed  that  a  bougie  should  be  passed  for  some  distance 
from  the  cut  surface  of  the  stump,  into  the  divided 
proximal  end  of  the  main  artery,  so  as  to  ensure  its 
patency,  to  remove  clots,  and  to  minimizs  the  risk  of 
gangrene  of  the  flaps.  Severeanu's  paper  appears  up  to 
the  present  to  constitute  the  literature  of  intra-arterial 
surgery. 

LilienthaP  has  suggested  that  in  threatened  gangrene 
due  to  embolism  of  the  popliteal  artery,  end-to-end  anas- 
tomosis of  the  proximal  end  of  the  divided  superficial 
femoral  artery  with  the  distal  end  of  the  divided  external 
saphenous  vein  might  re  establish  the  circulation  in  the 
affected  patt.  The  suggestion  is  bised  upon  the  work  of 
Carrel3  en  the  union  by  suture  of  severed  arteries,  and 
upon  the  successful  experiment  of  Carrel  and  Guthrie,1 
who,  in  a  dog,  reversed  the  circulation  in  a  limb  by  divid- 
ing the  main  artery  and  vein,  and  subsequently  joining 
up  the  proximal  end  of  the  artery  with  the  distal  et-d  of 
the  vein  and  vice  versa.  Lilienthal's  suggestion  does  not 
seem  promising. 

In  the  case  now  to  be  described  an  attempt  at  the  removal 
of  the  offending  foreign  body — in  my  opinion  the  most 
rational  treatment — was  made  with  some  temporary 
glimmer  of  success.  I  place  the  case  on  record  because  it 
seems  one  of  those  pioneer  failures  on  which  ultimate 
success  so  often  rests. 

Attempted  Operative   Removal  of  an  Embolus    lodged  at 

the  Bifurcation  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta:    Temporary 

Restoration    of    the     Blood    Current    in    the    Femoral 

Artery. 

A  man,  aged  65,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
under  my  care,  with  a  strangu'ated  hernia  situated  in  the  line 
of  the  linea  alba,  1  in  above  the  umbilicus,  'the  obstruction 
had  existed  for  five  davs,  and  no  flatus  or  faeces  had  pissed 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  vomit  was  not  faecal.  The  patient 
was  a  most  unfavourable  subject  for  operation.  Hii  lungs 
were  emphysematous  and  his  chest  bvperdistended.  His  ears 
were  full  of  topbi  aud  the  joints  of  his  hands  were  much 
deformed  by  chalk  stones.  Nevertheless,  his  arteries  did  not 
seem  to  be  spscially  atheromatous. 

Operation  shewed  that  the  hernia  contained  only  small 
intestine  ;  the  absence  of  large  intestine  and  omentum,  so 
unusual  for  a  hernia  in  this  situation,  wa3  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  transverse  colon  was  displaced  upwards  so  as 
to  lie  betweea  the  diaphragm  and  the  liver.  The  herniated 
Intestine  was  not  tightly  strangulated,  and  it  was  possible  to 
return  it  into  the  abdomen  after  division  of  the  stricture.  A 
radical  cure  was  then  performed. 

Twenty- four  hours  after  operation  the  patient  complained 
greatly  of  pain  in  his  left  foot,  but  I  could  find  no  objective 
signs.  The  skin  was  not  discoloured,  and  its  temperature 
appeared  normal.  The  patient's  general  condition  was  fairly 
good.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  this  pain  was 
probably  due  to  the  lodgement  of  one  or  more  small  emboli  in 
the  smaller  arterial  branches  of  the  foot.  At  the  time  I 
considered  it  due  to  an  attack  of  gout. 

Twelve  hours  later  the  House-Surgeon  (Mr.  Mawsoo)  fonnd 
that  the  whole  left  lower  limb  was  cold  and  discoloured  from  a 
point  3  in.  below  Poapart's  ligatv.ent.  I  was  unable  to  feel  a 
pulse  in  the  common  femoral  artery,  or  in  any  of  tbo  arteries 
below  it.  Judging  by  the  temperature  of  the  limb,  the 
obstruction  had  occurred  three  or  four  hours  previously, 
daring  the  night.  It  wag  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  limb 
was  about  to  become  gangrenous.  The  pulse  was  quick  and 
feeble,  and  amputation  of  the  limb  would  have  been  imme- 
diately fatal. 

In  this  desperate  enndition  I  thought  a  last  effort  might  be 
made  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the  limb  by  attemp'.ing  the 
removal  of  the  arterial  obstruction.  The  pulse  in  the  right 
common  femoral  was  normal,  and  it  was  therefore  evident  that 
the  npper  limit  of  the  obstruction  was  situated  not  higher  than 
the  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

The  patient  was  immediately  taken  to  the  theatre,  and  was 
lightly  onacsf.hetii-.pd.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  local 
anaesthesia  by  Infiltration  would  have  been  somewhat 
preferable.  A  vertical  incision  3  in.  long  was  made 
over    the    left    common    femoral    artery    with    its     centre 


at  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoris  The  externa} 
circumflex  branch  of  the  profunda  was  exposed,  ligatured, 
and  divided  transversely  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
ligature.  No  bleeding  occurred— a  fact  ot  ill  omen,  since 
it  showed  that  secondary  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the 
limb  had  occurred  below  the  point  of  obstruction.  A  liexible 
tube  about  the  size  of  a  No.  4  catheter  was  passed  upwards 
through  the  divided  proximal  end  of  the  circumflex  artery 
into  the  common  femoral  artery.  The  end  of  the  tube  was 
connected  to  an  aspirator,  and  some  soft  blood-clot  was  sucked 
up  into  the  tube.  No  blood  flowed,  and  the  tube  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  decided  to  attempt  to  dislodge  the  obstruction 
by  a  stream  of  saline  solution.  In  order  to  obtain  better 
access  and  a  freer  reflux,  it  seemed  neceesary  to  divide  as 
large  an  artery  as  was  compatible  with  the  subsequent  main- 
tenance of  nutrition  in  the  limb.  The  profunda  femoris  was, 
therefore,  divided  at  its  origin  and  its  distal  end  ligatured. 
The  abdominal  aorta  was  compressed  at  the  Hvel  of  the 
umbilicus  through  the  abdominal  wall,  so  as  to  safeguard  the 
right  common  iliac  from  obstruction.  A  Kellj's  ureteral' 
catheter  was  now  introduced  through  the  divided  proximal 
end  of  the  profunda  artery.  It  was  cautiously  passed  upwards 
along  the  common  femoral,  the  external  iliac,  aud  the  common 
iliac  artery  until,  as  judged  by  previous  measurements  on  the 
skin,  it  had  reached  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
A  forcible  stream  of  saline  was  sent  through  the  catheter,  and 
returned  freely  through  the  divided  end  of  the  profunda.  The 
point  of  the  catheter  was  moved  about  within  the  artery,  so  as 
to  detach  the  clot  within  it.  Some  fragments  of  recent  clot 
escaped,  but  relaxation  of  the  pressure  on  the  abdominal  aorta 
was  not  followed  by  a  jet  of  blood.  The  aorta  was  again  com- 
pressed, and  the  washing-out  process  was  continued.  Re- 
laxation of  the  pressure  on  the  aorta  was  now  followed  by  the 
escape  through  the  divided  profunda  of  a  forcible,  pulsating 
stream  cf  bright- red  blood. 

Encouraged  by  this  partial  enccess,  I  next  attempted  to 
clear  the  lumen  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery.  The  common 
femoral  artery  was  compressed.  A  small  incision  was  made 
over  the  popliteal  artery,  and  one  of  its  branches  was  divided 
so  as  to  provide  a  point  of  outflow  for  the  saline  solution  with 
which  1  proposed  to  flush  out  the  artery  from  above.  The 
catheter  was  passed  easily  in  from  the  divided  end  of  the  pro- 
funda downwards  along  the  whole  length  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery,  and  almost  as  far  as  the  bifurcation  of  the 
popliteal.  Unfortunately,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  despsrats  to  begin  with,  forbade  me  to  persist  any 
lurther.  The  catheter  was  withdrawn,  and  the  divided  branch 
of  the  popliteal  was  ligatured.  On  removal  of  compression 
from  the  common  femoral  no  blood  flowed,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  obstruction  higher  up  had  only  been  partially  and 
temporarily  displaced.  Had  the  patient's  condition  allowed, 
I  should  have  attempted  to  pass  long  crocodile  forceps  up  to 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  to  sejzo  the  clot,  and  to  drag  it 
out,  a  proceeding  which  is  certainly  practicable.  Under  the 
circumstances.  I  tied  oft'  th3  divided  end  of  the  profunda  and 
sutured  the  skin  incisions.  The  patient  died  twenty  four 
hours  later  in  a  typhoid  condition,  with  commencing  gangrene 
of  the  limb. 

At  the  necropsy,  made  by  Dr.  Lakln,  the  left  auricle 
contained  a  shred  of  ante-mortem  clot  in  one  of  its  recesses. 
The  orifice  of  the  left  eomooon  iliac  artery  was  blocked  by  a- 
decolorized  and  adherent  mats  of  clot  which  exhibited  trans- 
verse markings  apparently  corresponding  to  the  musculi 
p?ctinatl  of  the  auricular  appendix.  The  clot  projected  some 
little  distance  into  the  abdominal  aorta.  Below  it  the  arteries 
were  filled  by  soft,  non-adherent  c'.ot.  The  rest  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  need  not  be  dolailsd.  The  herniated 
intestine  Dad  retained  its  vitality,  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
large  intestine  was  intensely  congested  and  its  vessels  were 
filled  by  ante  mortim  thrombus.  Evidently  one  or  more 
emboli  had  lodged  in  the  arteries  of  this  portion  ol  the  gut. 

I  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  attempt  the 
surgical  removal  of  an  embolus  lodged  in  a  trunk  artery, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  methods  I  employed  in  this 
case  are  capable  of  improvement.  My  old  friend  arid 
master,  Mr.  .lacobson,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter* 
suggested  tbat  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  directly  down 
upon  the  embolus,  to  remove  it,  and  subsequently  to 
suture  the  arteuy.  Whatever  the  method  adopted,  instant 
diagnosis  and  immediate  operation,  in  order  to  anticipate 
ir  lUmmatory  changes  in  the  intima  of  the  embolized 
artery,  must  always  remain  essential  conditions  to  suc- 
CCTs.  Fortunately  in  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  so 
striking  that  these  conditions  are  not  impossible  of 
attainment.  In  any  future  case,  adopting  a  hint  from 
Sir  A.  E,  Wright's  work,  I  should  make  use  of  sodium 
citrate  solution  of  about  1  per  cent.  Blrength  dissolved  in 
normal  saline  to  wash  out  the  vessels,  in  order  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  subsequent  thrombosis. 
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ANEURYSM   OF  THE   FOOT. 
By    ALEX.    R.    TWEEDIE,    F.RCS., 


NulTlKGHAM. 


Since  aneurysms  of  the  foot  are  rather  uncommon,  and 
a  conservative  line  of  treatment  olttn  difficult  to  adopt, 
the  following  case  seems  worth  recording: 

Miss  A.  M.,  aged  25,  was  seen  first  in  Jnly,  1908.  The  dorsum 
of  the  left  loot  was  the  seat  of  an  aneurysm,  the  centre  of 
which  corresponded  roughly  with  the  tarso- metatarsal  joint, 
its  limits  being  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  measuring  some 
1x1^  in.  The  chief  supply  was  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
whilst  the  inner  pillar  of  the  dorsal  venous  arch,  very  much 
dilated,  acted  as  the  main  return  vessel.  Tbis  latter  joined 
below  and  above  the  inner  ankle  with  the  posterior  tibial 
vein,  as  well  as  continuing  its  course  up  the  leg  as  the  internal 
saphenous  vein.  Oa  the  plantar  aspect  there  was  also  a  puis- 
atine  area  extending  along  the  centre  of  the  sole  for  some  2  in. 
and  about  1  in.  wide.  The  skin  of  the  foot  was  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  comparable  to  that  associated  with  the  impaired 
circulation  of  varicose  veins,  and  in  addition  had  two  chronic 
ulcers,  one  on  the  outer  suiface  of  the  tarsus  and  one  over  the 
heads  of  thn  middle  metatarsal  bones,  each  about  1  in.  in 
diameter.  The  proximity  of  these  to  the  aneurysm,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  chances  of  an  ac3idental  wound,  constituted 
obviously  a  very  grave  risk.  As  her  general  condition  was 
also  very  poor,  it  was  thought  best  first  to  try  and  improve 
this  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  ulcers  a  chance  of  healing 
by  rest  and  the  application  of  an  I'nna's  dressing. 

The  previous  history  is  unimportant,  except  tnat  some  years 
ago  she  had  the  anterior  tibiai  artery  tied  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  leg  without  appreciable  improvement.  The  condition  had 
been  present  since  early  childhood,  and  was  attributed  to  a 
small  punctured  wound  contracted  on  the  seashore.  The  foot 
was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  handicap  to 
walking  and  more  painful,  and  she  urged  amputation,  which, 
however,  did  not  seem  justifiable  without  an  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  sacs. 

The  dressing  was  worn  till  September,  and  under  it  the 
ulcers  cleared  up  considerably.  At  the  beginning  of  that 
month  she  had  a  spontaneous  haemorrhage  from  an  enlarged 
vein,  within  an  inch  of  the  aneurysm  on  ths  outer  side  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  which,  however,  was  satisfactorily 
controlled  by  local  pressure. 

On  September  18  ,h,  under  ether  and  after  the  application  of 
au  Esmarch's  bandage  and  tourniquet,  the  enlarged  vein  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  dorsum  was  dissected  out  for  about  2  in.  of 
its  course  :  then  the  dorsalis  pedis,  which  was  represented  by  a 
plexiform  arrangement  of  vessels,  an  external  calcaneal  branch, 
and  the  external  plantar  arteries  were  tied  ;  as  pulsation  in  the 
sacs  still  persisted  after  removal  of  the  tourniquet,  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  was  also  tied  behind  the  inner  ma'leolus,  with  the 
result  that  apparently  the  supply  to  the  saoi  was  efficiently 
cut  off.  The  wounds  were  then  sutured  and  firm  dressings 
applied. 

As  soon  as  possible  she  continued  taking  calcium  chloride 
gr.  xx  t.d.,  wblch  was  commenced  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
operation.  The  foot  was  redressed  on  September  22nd  ;  all 
the  wounds  were  healthy,  but  there  was  pulsation  in  the 
plantar  sac.  Her  condition  was  extremely  neurotic,  and  in 
spite  of  most  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  her  nurse,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  foot  at  rest ;  and  one  night, 
having  torn  off  the  splint  and  dressings,  she  kicked  her  foot 
against  the  wall,  with  the  result  that  the  little  toe  was 
seriously  damaged,  and  pulsation  recurred  in  the  dorsal  sac  as 
well.  This  happened  ten  days  after  the  operation,  and  was 
most  disappointing,  as,  in  spite  of  her  continuous  neurotic 
condition,  one  was  led  to  hope  that  something  had  been 
gained.  It  was  thought  best  to  wait  until  damage  to  the  little 
toe  became  limited,  and  the  foot  was  quite  sound,  before 
attempting  anything  further.  So  that  it  was  not  until 
November  15th  that  a  second  operation  was  proposed. 

On  this  date  several  small  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  and 
a  vessel  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus,  which  appeared  to 
be  supplying  the  sac,  were  tied.  Then  an  Esmarclrs  bandage 
and  tourniquet  were  applied,  and  both  the  dorsal  and  plantar 
sacs  laid  open  for  their  whole  length,  and  the  interior  gently 
curetted  and  packed  with  gauze.  The  dressing  was  completed 
by  adjusting  two  short  splints,  3x8,  transversely  across  the 
dorsum  and  sole  of  the  foot  immediately  over  the  gauze 
packing,  pressure  being  maintained  by  tying  their  free  ends 
firmly  together  clear  of  the  foot. 

By  this  means  it  was  thought  that  requisite  pressure  could 
be  gained,  whilst  the  inner  and  outer  aspeots  of  the  foot  would 
b9  free  to  carry  on  circulation  to  the  toes. 

The  dorsal  and  olantar  sa?s  were  each  estimated  as  capable 
of  holding  from  gssto  Jj  of  blood.  The  former  was  situated 
between  the  skin  and  the  tarsus  amongst  the  extensor  tendons. 
and  the  latter  in  the  space  between  the  second  and  third 
muscular  "  layers  "  of  the  °o:e. 

The  foot  was  subsequently  dressed  twice  under  ether,  the 
first  time  with  a  tourniquet.  The  lining  of  the  sacs  sloughed, 
and  then  both  wounds,  representing  the  laid-open  sacs, 
uneventfully  granulated.     Skin  grafts  were  applied  January 


7tb,  1907.  and  a'l  healed  up  firmly.    After  some  two  months' 
farther  rest  she  was  allowed  to  commence  using  the  foot. 

The  present  condition  Is  as  follows:  There  is  a  large  healed 
wound  on  the  dorsum  corrcs  ponding  to  the  sac  of  the  aneurysm  ; 
both  ulcers  are  also  eounaly  healed.  The  distal  half  of  the' 
little  too  is  absenr,  the  remaining  portion  being  healthy.  The 
other  toes  have  not  suffered  as  regards  nutrition,  but  have 
very  little  power  left,  due  to  Involvement  of  tbeir  tendons  in 
the  sloughing  and  subsequent  granulation  after  tin  second 
operation.  Oa  the  sole  there  is  a  deep  longitudinal  depression 
iu  place  of  the  aneurysmal  sac  in  this  situation.  Some  pulsa- 
tion can  still  be  detected  along  the  inner  border  of  the  bole- 
and  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  due,  presum- 
ably, to  the  fact  that  the  blood  supply  to  the  toes  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  internal  plantar  vessel,  and  thence 
via  the  first  interosseous  artery,  but  this  seems  quite  separate 
from  the  original  aneurysm. 

Although  she  is  still  wearing  a  cn'pe  Velpeau  bandage 
to  control  swelling  of  the  foot  and  as  a  precautionary 
measure,  she  can  get  about  better  than  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  is  certainly  in  a  very  much  safer  condition; 
whilst  if  any  further  treatment  is  necessary,  which  is  not 
at  present  indicated,  very  considerable  progress  has  at 
any  rate  been  gained. 
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The  following  case  is  significant  of  the  caution  with, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  well-marked  posi- 
tive Widal  reaction  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  diagnosis  of 
enteric  fever,  and,  moreover,  the  case,  which  was  one  of 
epidemic  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  might,  in  view  of  the 
Widal  reaction,  have  been  considered  to  have  been 
typhoid  fever  with  meningeal  symptoms.  The  essential 
points  are  aa  follows : 

History. 

A  muscular  woman,  27  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  hospital 
with  marked  symptoms  of  meningitis;  the  circumstances  of 
her  life,  which  were  intimately  known  to  her  family,  showed 
no  discoverable  contact  with  any  of  the  epidemic  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  that  were,  at  the  time,  prevalent  in 
Belfast.  Her  blood  was  twice  tested  by  us  as  to  its  agglutina- 
tive power  on  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  and  on  both  occasions 
the  serum  in  dilutionsof  1  in  200  gave  marked  clumping  within 
fifteen  minutes.  Her  father  assured  us  that  she  had  had  no- 
illness  since  her  ninth  year,  when  she  had  scarlet  fever,  and 
that,  therefore,  for  nineteen  years  she  had  never  been  a  day  in 
bed  from  any  cause,  and  thas,  apart  from  the  improbable 
occorrence  of  ambulatory  typhoio  fever,  it  was  extremely 
unlikely  that  the  agglutinins  in  her  blood  had  formed  previous 
to  her  fatal  illness. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  outcome  of  the  agglutinative 
test  with  Bacillus  typhotus,  her  condition  W3s  strongly  con- 
sidered to  be  thatof  epidemic  cerebrc-spinal  meningitis,  owing 
to  the  complete  predominance  of  meningeal  symptoms,  the 
character  of  the  petechiae  over  the  body,  the  constipation,  the 
condition  of  the  spleen,  etc  ,  and  also  for  the  subsidiary  reason 
that  epidemic  meningitis  was  present  in  Belfast  during  the 
time  of  her  illness,  so  much  so  that  lumbar  puccture,  owing- 
to  stress  of  work,  was  not  performed  during  life. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. 
There  was  nothing  sugeestive  of  typhoid  fever,  the  spleen 
was  somewhat  enlargeo,  Payer's  pat' lies  were  normal.  There- 
was  suppurative  meningitis  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  from 
the  pus  we  recovered,  iu  pure  culture  and  in  great  abundance, 
the  Diplococcua  intracelLularis  meningitidis  of  Weichsel- 
baum.1  Moreover,  an  exhaustive  bacteriological  examination 
of  the  spleen,  mesenteric  glands  and  urine  was  made  for  the 
Bacillus  typhosus,  but  with  uniformly  negative  results. 
Further,  the  autopsy  revealed  the  usual  conditions  shown  by 
one  of  us  -  to  accompany  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever,  namely, 
slightly  enlarged  spleen,  acute  gastroenteritis,  enlarged  and 
hyperaemlc  mesenteric  glands,  and  particu'aily  the  swollen, 
and  prominent  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine,  etc. 

The  Bacillus  typhosus  used  in  the  agglutinative  tests  was 
the  one  that  is  customarily  employed  in  this  laboratory, 
and  during  the  past  year  it  gave  in  112  examinations 
results  which,  clinically  controlled,  were  correct  in  97.3 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.3 

We  ma7  mention  that  we  have  in  preparation  a  paper 
dealing    with    anomalous,    or    rather    with     unerpected 
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agglutinative  effects  exerted  by  the  serum  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  on  bacteria  other  than  the  specifie 
coccus. 

Tnis  case,  then,  is  an  example  of  genuine  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  which  the  serum  gave  a 
positive  Widal  reaction  in  a  dilution  of  1  in  200,  and  in 
which  the  Bacillus  typhosus  had  no  part  in  the  infection. 

i  British   Medical    Journal.   June  28rid,  1907.    «  Ibid L^  February 

26th!  1907'. 


'  W.  James  Wilson,  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  June 
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continuous  with  the  aorta,  and  all  the  other  abdomirjal  organs 
were  examined,  but  nothing  pathological  was  found.  The 
kidnejs  were  not  movable,  and  the  gall  bladder  was  healthy. 
The  liver  was  not  enlarged.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any 
pressure  effects  on  the  vertebrae. 

Report  on  Specimen  by  Constance  Ellis,  M.D. 

The  specimen  consists  of  the  lower  5  in.  cf  the  abdo- 
minal aorta,  terminating  in  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 
The  aorta  has  been  opened  along  its  posterior  surface,  the 
orifices  of  the  lumbar  arteries  being  seen  thereon,  but 
neither  coeliac  axis  nor  mesenteric  artery  are  present  in 
the  specimen.  There  are  some  atheromatous  patches 
present  in  the  aorta. 

The  miss  of  clot  formirjg  the  aneurysm  measures  verti- 
cally about  4  in.,  and  autero- posteriorly  at  its  thickest 
part  nearly  2  in.  The  aneurysm  has  evidently  been  formed 
by  the  giving  way  of  the  inner  coat  of   the  aorta  on  its 


The  interesting  points  in  the  following  case  are  the 
absence  of  a  history  of  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
aneurysm,  and  the  fact  that  so  considerable  an  aneurysm 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  could  have  existed  causing  prac- 
tically no  symptoms  and  no  discomfort  to  the  patient,  who 
had  led  an  active  life  as  a  midwife  until  a  few  years  before 
her  death. 

The  age  of  the  patient  when  I  first  saw  her  was  stated  to  be 
86.    Three  year3  earlitr  she  picked  a  pimple  which  was  worry- 
ing her,  and  a3  it  grew  larger  she  applied  some  carbolic  acid  in 
vaselin9  from  a  tin  which  her  nephew  was  applying  to  a  sore 
on  the  back  of  a  horse.  As  this  application  seemed  to  aggravate 
matters  she  coo. raited  a  doctor,  who  diagnosed  rodent  ulcer, 
but  she  refused  all  surgical  intervention.    When  first  seen  by 
me  a  radical  operation  was  practically  out  of  the  question  on 
account  of  her  general  condition.    The  sole  treatment  during 
her  past  few  months'  illness  was  palliative— orthoform  and 
resorcln    playiDg   a   prominent    part   locally  — but    asthenia 
rapidly     supervened     pari     passu     with     the     malignant 
growth,  which    had   taken  on  a  fungating  fetid   character. 
When  the  patient  was  first  seen,  an  abdominal  swelling  was 
observed  which  she  said  had  been  there  for  years,  and  which 
never  gave  her  a  thought,  as  it  had  never  given  rise  to  any 
symptoms  either  of  discomfort  or  pain ;  in  fact  she  was  un- 
conscious of  its  presence,  and  never  worried  about  it.    The 
patient,  who  was  of  a  very  cheery  temperament,  presented  a 
rather  anaemic  and  emaciated,  in  fact  cachectic,  appearance. 
A   to-and-fro   movement  over  the  abdominal  mass  was  seen 
easily,  and  appeared  to  respond  to,  or  to  be  synchronous  with, 
every  heart  beat ;  such  motion  suggested  a  tumour  firmly 
fixed  or  connected  with  the  arterial  system.    The  swelling  was 
mobile,  easily  defined,  and  solid,  and  principally  occupied  the 
umbilical  region.    It  felt  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  and  a  heaviDg 
sensation  was  Imparted  on  palpation  ;  no  thrill  or  diffuse  pul- 
sation   was    observed,  nor  any  Incal  varicose,  abdominal,  or 
other  veins.    The  percussion  note  was  dull,  and  auscultation 
over  the  tumour  was  negative.     Occasionally,  when  gaseous 
distension  of   the  intestine  was  present,  the  mass  used  to 
alter  its  position  and  give  rise  to  uncomfortable  sensations, 
and  resemble  a  distended  gall  bladder  in  site  and  sizs.    The 
arteries   were    somewhat  thickened  and  calcareous  but  not 
tortuous.    The  radial  pulses  and  pupils  were  equal.     Inspec- 
tion and  palpation  over  praecordia,  aortic  region,  and  great 
vessels  oi  the  neck  revealed  nothing  abnormal.    There  were  no 
episternal  phenomena.    Percussion  showed  the  heart  slightly 
outside  the  nipple  line,  otherwise  the  outline  waB  normal,  as 
was  the  aortic  arch.    The  apex  beat  was  at  fifth  interspace,  and 
both  sounds  were  closed  with  slight  acoentuation  of  first  mitral 
and  occasionally  reduplication  of  second.    The  aortic  sounds 
were  closed,  but  with  impurity  or  rouehnesB  of  the  first  sound, 
probably  senile    or  atheromatous.     The   second    sound    was 
markedly  accentuated.     The  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  sounds 
were  normal.  There  was  no  dropsy,  lividity,  palior,  or  clubbing 
of  the  nose  or  fingers,  or  any  other  eiroulatory  disorder,  except 
oold  feet  occasionally.    All  the  other  systems  were  inquired 
into  carefully,  and  nothing  worthy  of  note  was  reoorded.    The 
eplnal  reflexes  were  active,  and  no  evidence  of  pressure  was 
manifested  ;   all  tactile   sensations   were    unimpaired.      The 
spinal  column  showed  no  deformity,  or  no  tenderness  could  be 
elicited.    Mental  processes  were  active. 

Necropsy. 
In  conjunction  with  Dr.  J  H.  McGee  (who  had  seen  the  case 
previously  with  me)  I  opened  thy  abdomen  (vost  mortem)  over 
the  site  of  the  tumour,  and  great  difficulty  was  txperienced  In 
defining  the  mass,  as  adhesions  were  firmly  binding  down  the 
intestines,  omentum,  mesentery,  and  aorta.  However,  after 
separation  of  the  transverse  colon  and  small  intestines,  the 
tumour  was  ligatured  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
above  and  at  the  origin  of  the  iliac  vessels  below.    It  was  found 


View  from  behind  :  artery  wall  vertically  incised  and  reflected  to 
show  clot  within,    j  natural  iizo. 

anterior  aspect,  the  condensation  of  the  outer  coat  and  the 
tissues  around  forming  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm. 

The  clot  is  very  firm  and  fibrinous  and  closely  united  to 
the  condensed  tissues  forming  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm. 
For  about  li  in.  above  the  iliac  vessels  the  clot  is  present 
in  the  aorta  and  is  channelled  for  the  passage  of  blood. 
Otherwise  the  blood  flow  has  been  unimpeded  in  the 
artery,  as  it  lies  behind  the  aneurysm,  which  Ijbs  also  left 
untouched  the  distributing  branches  to  the  abdominal 
organs.  Hence  we  have  the  interesting  fact,  as  sem  in 
the  notes,  that  so  notable  a  pathological  condition  should 
have  given  rise  to  practically  no  symptoms  and  to  no 
diRComfort  to  the  patient. 

The  photograph,  takro  by  Mi.  Sayce,  of  the  bac- 
teriological Laboratory,,  glvea  aa  excellent  view  of  the 
aneurysm. 
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Cases  of  cerebellar  haemorrhage  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  us  in  recording  the  following  case : 

E.  H.,  Bged  26  years,  was  admitted  into  Christchurch 
Hospital  in  a  semi-conscious  condition. 

Previous  History. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  alive  and  healthy.  There  was 
no  family  history  of  syphilis  or  consumption. 

The  patient  was  quite  well  until  recently,  when  she  began  to 
complain  of  numbness  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  the  numb- 
ness affecting  only  the  lower  half.  She  had  often  complained 
of  slight  headaches  and  occasionally  of  a  feeling  of  giddiness. 
A  fortnight  before  admission  she  felt  ill,  was  sick,  and  went  to 
bed.  She  remained  in  bed  for  two  dajs,  and  then  feeling 
better  she  got  up,  and  was  apparently  in  fair  health  till  the  day 
before  admission,  when  she  became  semi-conscious,  and  was 
seen  by  a  doctor,  who  recommended  her  to  hospital. 

Condition  on  Admission. 

The  patient  was  in  a  semi-conscious  condition,  speech  was 
thick  and  unintelligible,  the  temperature  was  97°  and  the 
poise  103.  She  swallowed  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  Her 
mother  stated  that  she  had  been  constipated,  and  had  occa- 
sionally vomited  after  taking  food.  There  was  no  discharge 
from  the  ears.  She  was  not  deaf,  as  she  could  hear  and  put  out 
her  tongue  when  asked  to  do  so  in  a  quiet  voice.  The  pupils 
were  normal.  The  pitella-  reflex  on  the  right  side  was  exag- 
gerated ;  on  the  left  it  was  well  marked.  There  was  no  ankle 
clonus,  and  no  retraction  of  the  head.  The  left  arm  and  left 
leg  were  partially  paralysed,  and  could  only  be  moved  with 
difficulty.  There  were  no  twitchings  or  convulsions.  The  urine 
was  normal. 

After-  Wtetory. 

The  patient  remained  in  this  condition  for  three  days,  when 
slight  left  ptosis  was  noticed.  The  pupils  now  became  widely 
dilated,  insensitive  on  the  left  side,  and  very  sluggish  on  the 
right.  The  pulse  was  103,  weaker,  and  the  limbs  became  very 
cold.  The  patient  did  not  move  the  left  arm,  but  could  slowly 
draw  up  the  left  leg.     She  began  to  menstruate. 

The  Sister  of  the  ward  reported  that  the  patient  had  a 
curious  habit  of  shaking  the  bed,  as  if  in  play ;  the  movement 
was  quite  purposeless,  but  frequently  repeated. 

The  eyes  were  examined  by  Br.  Manning,  ophthalmic 
surgeon  to  the  hospital,  who  reported  :  "Corneae  insensitive  ; 
pupils  dilated  and  unequal.  Both  act  to  light,  but  the  right  is 
more  active  than  the  left.  There  is  no  optic  neuritis.  Ptosis 
of  left  upper  lid  Right  eye  divergent."  The  patient  lay  on 
the  right  -ide,  and  when  turned  upon  her  back  the  head  was 
kept  turned  to  the  rigut,  and  the  eyes  were  also  directed  to 
the  right. 

On  April  30th,  the  fifth  day  after  admission,  she  was  still  in 
a  semi-conscious  condition,  occasionally  moaning.  She  could 
not  masticate,  and  food  collected  in  the  left  cheek.  She  was 
rigid  all  over.  Babinskl's  sign  was  well  marked,  especially  in 
the  left  foot.  The  breathing  was  stertorous.  No  convulsions 
had  occurred.  The  head  and  eyes  were  turned  to  the  right 
aide. 

On  Slay  1st  the  pupils  were  equally  dilated.  The  left  pupil 
was  insensitive  to  I  ight,  the  right  very  sluggish.  The  breathing 
was  quieter.  The  limbs  were  not  so  rigid.  She  was  apparently 
more  conscious.  Since  the  previous  day  she  had  passed  her 
urine  Into  the  bed. 

On  May  2nd  the  respiration  was  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes 
character  ;  she  was  weaker  and  very  cold.  At  2  p.m.  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  101.8°,  and  she  perspired  freely.  The  pulse 
was  140 

On  May  3rd  the  temperature  rose  to  1012°.  She  became 
cyanosed,  and  died. 

Necropsy. 

Permission  to  make  a  partial  post-mortem,  examination  was 
with  great  difficulty  obtained  and  performed  by  l)r.  Crooke, 
the  resident  medical  cfficer.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was 
deeply  congested,  but  there  were  no  adhesions  between  the 
pia  aud  dura  mater.  The  dura  mater  was  adherent  to  the 
skull-eap.  At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  meninges  were  densely 
adherent,  especially  in  the  middle  fossa.  On  removing  the 
brain  a  small  clear  cyst,  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  was  seen  lying 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  pons  on  the  right  side,  over- 
lapped by  the  cerebellum.  This  had  no  apparent  connexion 
witb  any  deeper  structure,  as  it  was  removed  at  a  touch.  The 
brain  was  normal  except  for  general  congestion,  but  in  the 
right  side  of  the  cerebellum  a  cavity  about  1  in.  in  length, 
which  would  just  admit  the  :  ;p  of  the  little  linger,  was  found. 
This  cavity  was  rilled  with  old  blood  clot  adherent  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity.  The  brain  tissue  over  this  area  was  extremely 
friable.  No  thrombosis  or  embolism  was  found,  and  we  could 
not  detect  any  disease  of  the  vessels. 

We  received  little  assistance  In  diagnosis  from  the  his- 


tory as  given  by  the  relatives,  the  only  important  fact 
elicited  being  the  numbness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  face 
a  fortnight  previous  to  admission  and  an  indefinite 
history  of  attacks  of  giddiness.  The  age  of  the  patient 
was  against  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  the  absence  of  any 
cardiac  trouble  militated  against  embolism.  The  ptosis 
and  condition  of  the  pupils  suggested  basal  trouble,  but 
we  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  curious 
movements  of  the  patient,  as  reported  by  the  Sister  in 
charge. 

Frederick  Taylor  records  a  case  of  a  boy  aged  15  whose 
illness  began  with  pain  in  the  head ;  the  next  day  he 
was  sick  and  constantly  throwing  himself  about  in  bed; 
the  third  day  he  became  lethargic  and  died.  Another 
case  mentioned  by  Taylcr  is  that  recorded  by  Aber- 
crombie.  An  old  woman  was  seized  with  sudden  coma 
and  vomiting,  and  died  after  forty  hours.  Poit  mortem 
a  clot  was  found  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cerebellar  lobe3  are  functionally 
related  to  the  motor  tracts  of  the  same  side.  This  will 
explain  the  paralysis  of  the  left  side,  the  fibres  having 
decussated  below  the  region  of  pressure,  the  slight 
improvement  in  the  paralysis  noticed  a  few  days  after 
admission  being,  perhaps,  due  to  the  relief  of  pressure- 
when  the  clot  began  to  contract. 

Rigidity  of  the  neck  is  stated  to  be  a  symptom  of  cere- 
bellar disease.  In  our  case  the  whole  body  was  noticed  to 
become  rigid,  but  there  was  no  retraction  of  the  head. 

The  paresis  of  the  lower  half  of  the  lelt  face  and  the  eye 
symptoms  could  be  explained  by  the  close  relationship  of 
the  cerebellum  to  the  nerve  nuclei. 

With  regard  to  percussion  of  the  head  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis,  it  is  stated  that  the  "  cranial  cracked-pot 
sound"  is  diagnostic  of  cerebellar  tumour,  being  caused 
by  separation  of  the  bony  sutures  from  internal  pressure 
caused  by  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  We  did 
not  elicit  this  sign,  but  tapping  the  skull  appeared  to  cause 
considerable  pain. 

Schmidt  has  reported  two  cases  of  cerebellar  tumour 
In  which  symptoms  of  increased  intracranial  pressure 
occurred  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  side  on  which  the 
tumour  was  situated.  In  our  case  the  patient  showed  no 
change  in  symptoms  when  changed  from  side  to  side.  A 
case  is  recorded  by  Monro  of  a  man,  aged  63,  who  had  been 
many  years  blind ;  the  left  half  of  the  cerebellum  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a  shrivelled  myxomatous  tumour 
with  atrophy  of  the  optic  commissure  and  nerves  ;  there 
was  no  optic  neuritis  was  present  in  the  present  case. 

Libraries  of  reference  are  a  luxury  at  present  unknown 
in  this  colony,  so  that  we  have  had  little  opportunity 
of  examining  records  of  other  cases. 


JmciXG  from  the  report  of  the  British  Consul-f  ieneral 
in  Warsaw,  Poland  must  be  a  very  inconvenient  country  to 
be  ill  in.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  hospital  accommodation 
in  Warsaw,  and  each  year  from  live  to  six  thousand  per- 
sons are  refused  treatment,  without  counting  those  who 
have  been  told  by  the  doctors  that  it  is  useless  to  apply. 
The  existing  hospitals  are  in  great  financial  straits,  and 
the  deficit  lately  amounted  to  £47,OC0,  towards  which  the 
municipality  could  only  find  £27,C00,  so  that  a  debt  of  some 
£20,000  remained.  Lodz  is  still  worse  off  fcr  hcspital 
accommodation.  There  are  4C0,C00  inhabitants  in  the 
town,  and  only  731  hospital  beds,  and,  as  there  are  no 
resident  doctors  of  any  sort  in  the  hospitals,  the  state  of 
things  has  to  be  imagined,  patients  often  being  left  fcr 
hours  unattended.  Throughout  the  country  public  works 
seem  to  be  in  a  corresponding  condition.  Only  in  four 
towns — Warsaw,  Lomza,  Lublin,  and  Plock— is  there  a 
proper  water  supply,  and  only  in  five — Warsaw,  Plock, 
Konsk,  Zamosc,  and  Brest-Kujawski  -any  proper  drainage. 
Warsaw  has  one  doctor  to  every  750  inhabitants,  but  in 
Suwalki  there  is  only  one  to  every  3.C06  persons,  and  in 
Balatuchi  one  to  36,000.  In  the  towns  «f  Kutno  and 
Terespol  there  are  no  doctors  at  all. 

Dr.  Walter  Grenfell,  C.M.G.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  sends  us 
from  Labrador  a  copy  of  a  health  catechism  which  he  has 
found  very  useful  among  the  scattered  population  of  the 
desolate  shore  of  Labrador.  In  it  the  principles  of  hygiene 
and  first  aid  are  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 
There  are  some  three  dozen  questions  arranged  under  the 
heads  :  The  air ;  the  sunshine  :  the  window ;  washing  : 
spitting  :  and  wounds,  and  it  is  intended  that  children 
should  learn  the  questions  and  answers  by  heart  in 
the  schools,  as  their  predecessors  learnt  the  church 
catechism. 
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A    DISCUSSION    ON 

THE    DISEASES    AND    DISPLACEMENTS 

OF    THE    TESTICLE. 


OPENING    PAPERS. 
L— D'Arcy  Power,  M.A.,  M.B.Oxon  ,  F.K.C.S.Eng., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 

Surgeon  to  the  Boliugbroke  Hospital :  Consulting  Surgeon  to 

the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Children,  Chelsea. 

The  diseases  of  the  testicle  ia  children  group  themselves 
easily  and  naturally  under  the  headings  ol  tubercle, 
syphilis,  malignant  growths,  innocent  tumours,  and  tera- 
tomata.  The  displacements,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are 
due  to  faulty  processes  of  development. 

In  opening  this  discussion,  I  propose  to  give  you  the 
results  of  my  own  experience,  and  to  ask  questions  in 
regard  to  the  points  which  seem  to  me  to  require  explana- 
tion or  elucidation,  because  it  is  only  at  meetings  like 
this  that  we  can  interchange  ideas,  and  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  our  knowledge. 

Tubercle. 

Most  of  the  swollen  testicles  seen  in  the  wards  and 
out-patient  rooms  of  our  children's  hospita'3  are  caused 
by  tubercle  or  by  syphilis,  or  perhaps,  speaking  more  cor- 
rectly, by  tubercle  growing  in  tissues  which  have  been 
prepared  for  infection  by  changes  due  to  congenital 
syphilis.  In  private  practice  they  are  nearly  always 
tuberculous  without  any  admixture  cf  syphilis. 

Our  knowledge  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle  in 
children  iB  comparatively  modern,  for  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Eusebius  Lloyd,  one  of  my  predecessors  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  when  he  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  1821, 
first  referred  to  the  condition.  He  says  in  his  treatise  on 
The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Scrophula,  which  gained  the 
Jacksonian  Prize  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  in  1818  : 

The  testicles  are  certainly  subject  to  scrophula,  both  in  the 
child  and  in  the  adult.  I  have  at  present  under  my  care  a 
child,  ai  years  old,  with  his  right  testicle  affected.  When  ho 
was  brought  to  me  the  whole  scrotum  was  distended  with 
matter,  and  appeared  like  a  scrophulous  abscess  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  skin  was  so  thin  that  you  might  *oo 
the  matter  through  it.  A  poultice  was  applied,  and  in  a  few 
d»ys  the  abscess  burst  ;  and  the  aperture  soon  enlarged  so 
much  that  full  half  of  the  gland  projected  through  the 
scrotum  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  yellow  scrophulous 
matter,  which  a  fewdaysafter  ssparated,  leaving  tb.9  remainder 
of  the  gland  enlarged  and  hardened.  This  is,  however,  rapidly 
•diminishing,  and  seems  likely  entirely  to  waste  away.  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  testicle  of  a  child 
affected  with  this  disease,  and  1  am  not  able  to  describe  the 
progress,  as  the  abscess  had  formed  before  I  taw  it. 

Subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  Lloyd's  state- 
ment that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle  is  rare  in 
children,  for  Demme  records  16  cases  in  1,932  tuberculous 
children,  whilst  Jullien  only  saw  it  16  times  in  5,566 
children.  Of  these  16  cases,  6  were  less  than  1  year  old, 
and  6  ranged  from  1  to  2  years.  Of  the  former,  1  was 
3.  month  old,  and  2  were  2  months  of  age  when  they  were  de- 
tected. Gira'dcshas  leeorded  the  occurrence  0!  tubrrcu!ou3 


testis  in  infants  of  a  few  days  old.  In  four  observations 
by  Mr.  Lannois  tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle 
appeared  at  five  months,  six  months,  seven  months,  and 
thirteen  months  after  birth. 

Mr.  Monro,  of  Wigan,  records  a  still  more  remarkable 
case,  for  the  swelling  was  noticed  at  birth.  The  specimen 
was  shown  by  Dr.  Dreschfeld  at  the  Manchester  Medical 
Society.1  It  is  stated  that  the  tumour  was  noticed  at 
birth  ;  its  removal  was  proposed,  but  was  objected  to  by 
the  parents.  The  child  died  of  general  marasmus  at  the 
age  of  6  months.  The  testicle  presented  the  appearances 
characteristic  of  a  scrofulous  testis.  Microscopically  the 
caseous  portions  consisted  of  a  detritus  surrounded  by 
embryonic  tissue  in  which  giant  cells  occurred.  Sections 
stained  by  Ehrlich's  method  showed  the  presence  of 
numerous  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  embryonic  tissue.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  the  history  of  this 
case,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  original  enlarge- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  hereditary  syphilis  and  that 
the  tuberculous  infection  only  took  place  at  a  later 
period. 

But  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  testicle  in  children 
is  much  more  common  than  statistics  drawn  from  France 
and  Germany  would  lead  us  to  believe,  and  there  is  never 
a  year  in  which  I  do  not  see  two  or  three  cases.  The  in- 
flammation is  sometimes  primary,  but  is  more  often 
associated  with  other  signs  of  tubercle,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently a  definite  history  of  injury.  It  is  usual,  therefore, 
for  only  one  testicle  to  be  affected.  The  diagnosis  is  easy, 
but  the  disease  runs  a  somewhat  different  course  in  chil- 
dren from  that  which  it  follows  in  adults,  because  the 
gland  is  not  functional  in  children. 

When  the  infection  is  simple  and  the  child  is  fairly 
healthy  the  disease  may  remain  localized  to  the  affected 
gland.  The  swollen  testicle  remains  enlarged  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  snd  then  slowly  diminishes ;  the  In- 
flammation may  disappear  completely,  and  the  testicle 
may  resume  its  original  condition  or  the  process  of  in- 
volution may  be  carried  beyond  the  normal,  the  testicle 
atrophies  and  the  child  becomes  monorchoas.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  statement  generally  made,  but  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  any  one  has  followed  out  the  progress  of 
a  tuberculous  testicle  until  it  ended  in  atrophy.  I  have 
seen  complete  atrophy  four  years  after  an  operation  for  the 
radical  cure  of  a  hernia  in  a  child,  and  I  have  seen  it  after 
enlargement  of  the  testicle  due  to  congenital  syphilis,  but 
never  in  consequence  of  tubercle. 

The  treatment  in  these  ca3esof  pure  tuberculous  testicle 
may  safely  be  palliative.  Fresh  air,  cream,  or  cod-liver  oil, 
good  food,  and  plenty  of  sleep,  with  a  light  suspensory 
bandage,  are  sufficient.  But  a  jealous  eye  should  be  kept 
upon  the  child,  and  he  should  be  weighed  at  frequent 
Intervals.  If  the  weight  falls,  a  careful  and  systematic 
examination  should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  evidence  of  dissemination;  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  bones,  more  especially  the  vertebrae,  the  peritoneum, 
the  pleurae,  and  the  meninges  of  the  brain  are  the  most 
likely  parts  to  become  aflVcted.  The  testicle  should  be 
removed  at  once  if  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  such  an 
infection. 

The  prognosis  is  not  so  good  when  the  infection  consists 
of  a  mixed  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  and  pyogenic 
organisms.  In  such  cases  an  abscess  is  soon  formed,  and 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  quickly  become 
affected.  I  would,  therefore,  counsel  the  removal  of  the 
testicle  at  an  early  period  when  suppuration  occurs,  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  good  follows  such  partial  opera- 
tions as  the  scraping  or  excision  of  the  sofrened  parts  of 
the  testicle,  but  rather  harm,  for  I  have  often  seen  these 
cases  associated  with  tuberculous  dactylitis,  spinal  caries, 
and  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Bennett  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  spinal  column 
occurs  with  some  frequency  in  children  suffering  from 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  testicle.  He  thought  tbat  the 
disease  aliened  the  vertebrae  before  it  spread  to  the 
seminal  vesicles,  thoueh  the  dissemination  did  not  take 
place  until  the  original  focus  of  inflammation  in  the 
test  isle  had  begun  to  undergo  degenerative  changes.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  other  surgeons  have  any 
observations  on  this  point,  for  no  similar  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice,  though  I  have  often  looked  for  them. 
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Syphilitic  Inflammation. 

Our  knowledge  of  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
In  children  Is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  tubercle,  for 
it  seems  that  it  was  not  until  Despres  carefully  described 
three  cases  in  1875  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
condition.  Before  this  time  it  Is  probable  that  the  condi- 
tion was  either  overlooked  entirely,  or  when  it  was 
observed  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  tubercle. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  occurs  at  all  ages 
from  birth  up  to  24,  though  it  is  most  common  before  the 
age  of  3  years.  Both  ttsticles  are  affected,  and  often  at  the 
same  time.  A  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  sn 
almost  constant  accompaniment,  whereas  In  tuberculous 
testicle  a  hydrocele  does  not  occur  In  more  than  a  third 
of  the  cases.  The  patient,  if  he  be  an  infant,  always  pre- 
sents evidence  of  inherited  syphilis,  often  in  a  severe 
form.  The  testicles  are  stonily  hard,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  administering  grey  powder  are  80  marked  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 

The  inflammation  is  usually  diffuse,  and  leads  to  a 
general  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  but  it  is 
occasionally  gummatous,  in  which  case  the  outline  is 
irregular.  The  epididymis  may  be  affected,  but  it  is  much 
more  usual  for  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  be  involved  In  the 
inflammation,  a  feature  which  accounts  for  the  frequent 
coexistence  of  a  hydrocele.  It  is  rare  for  suppuration  to 
take  place  in  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  so 
long  as  it  is  free  from  tuberculous  or  pneumococcic  infec- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  common  for  the  two  infections  to 
coexist  in  the  miserably  marasmic  children  who  are  the 
subjects  of  these  swollen  testicles.  The  condition  is  so 
painless  and  chronic  that  it  is  often  overlooked,  and 
children  are  consequently  brought  to  us  from  time  to  time 
in  whom  the  process  has  continued  for  so  long  that  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  inflammatory  fibrous  tissue  has 
occurred  and  the  testicle  is  atrophied. 

I  should  like  to  know,  in  connexion  with  syphilitic  in- 
flammation, whether  any  observations  have  been  made  as 
to  the  retardation  of  puberty  which  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  inherited  syphilis.  I  believe  it  to  be  part  of  a  general 
failure  of  development,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  the  atrophic  condition  of  the  testicles,  or  of  the 
ovaries,  for  the  delay  occurs  in  both  sexes.  It  is  certain 
that  the  patient  is  impotent  as  well  as  sterile  when  both 
testicles  are  wasted  owing  to  inflammation  dee  to  inherited 
syphilis. 

Teratomata. 

Teratomata  of  the  testicle  are  always  cystic,  for  they 
are  either  dermoids  or  sebaceous  tumours.  They  are  so 
rare  that  Dr.  Hilton  of  Nebraska,  who  has  lately  collected 
some  details  about  them,  has  only  been  able  to  find 
79  cases,  whose  points  of  oiigin  he  gives  as  follows : 
The  testicle  in  40  patients,  the  scrotum  in  21,  the  inguinal 
canal  in  14,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  in  1  case. 

These  tumours  form  an  Interesting  group,  and  open  up 
many  points  for  discussion,  as  well  as  for  elucidation  by 
more  careful  observation.  It  Is  not  yet  known,  for 
instance,  whether  a  dermoid  of  the  testicle  is  or  is  not  a 
true  tumour  of  the  testicle  itself.  Indeed,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  sometimes  be  dissected  away  from  the  gland 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  in  many  instances  a  der- 
moid is  in  reality  a  teratoma,  ueicg  the  term  in  the  sense 
of  a  parasitic  fetus.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to 
determine,  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  case  whether  the 
dermoid  is  within  the  tunica  albuginea;  whether  it 
merely  lies  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  the  tf  sticle,  or  whether  It  is  clearly  attached 
to  the  scrotum ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  attachment  is  due 
to  its  being  the  place  of  origin  of  the  tumour,  or  the 
result  of  inflammatory  changes  between  the  scrotum  and 
the  wall  of  the  dermoid.  A  section  through  the  wall  of 
the  dermoid  may  show  the  presence  of  atrophied  semini- 
ferous tubules  if  the  tumour  has  been  developed  within 
the  substance  of  the  testicle. 

The  tumours  are  very  rare,  and  this  which  I  show  you 
is  one  of  the  very  few  which  have  been  removed  In 
England.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  Dr.  Stanley  Wood  of 
Tontypool  and  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Harris. 

It  was  removed  from  a  healthy  child,  Bged  4  years,  in 
whom  the  swelling  had  been  observed  for  three  years. 
During  the  €arly  part  of  this  peiicd  the  tumour  had 
only  grown  slowly,  but  during  the  eighteen  months 
preceding  its  removal  the  growth  was  more  rapid.  Before 
removal  the  testicle  was  freely  movable  in  a  normal  scrotal 
sac,   which   was   without    any     scar.      The   enlarged    gland 


felt  smooth  ;  it  was  heavy,  ovoid  in  shape,  and  regular  in 
outline.  There  was  some  sense  of  Ihiotuatlon  in  parts,  but 
there  was  nowhere  any  translucency.  No  nodules  could  be 
felt  on  palpatioD,  but  the  fluctuating  p3rts  were  less  resistant 
than  the  rest  of  the  gland.  The  testicular  substance  could  not 
be  felt  and  the  epididymis  was  imperceptible.  The  spermatio 
cord  was  slightly  thickened.  It  was  ihought  that  toe  whole 
body  of  the  gland  was  affected,  and  the  parents  were  advised 
that  the  organ  should  be  removed.  The  parents  themselves 
were  without  malformation  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 

Examination  of  the  organ  after  removal  ebowed  that  the 
right  testicle  was  affected— a  point  of  some  interest,  because 
in  the  10  cases  collected  by  Verneuil  the  right  organ  wes  the 
seat  of  a  teratoma  in  6  cases.  The  testicle  measured  2;  in. 
in  length  by  3;  in.  in  thickness.  The  spermatic  cord  was  at 
first  indistinguishably  blended  with  a  mass  of  muscular  tissuo 
and  blood  clot,  but  by  a  little  dissection  its  component  parts 
have  been  unravelled  and  a  bristle  has  been  passed  into  tho 
cut  end  of  the  healthy  vas  deferens.  The  epididymis  is 
present  as  a  flattened  band,  lying,  as  the  testis  has  been 
divided,  between  the  speimatic  cord  and  the  tumour.  The 
tumour  itsalf  occupies  the  whole  body  of  the  testicle,  and  is 
enclosed  by  the  smooth  and  somewhat  thickened  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  is  not,  however,  adherent  to  it.  The  teratoma 
consists  of  a  number  of  cysts  filled  with  a  substance  of  gela- 
tinous consistency.  The  cysts  vary  in  size  from  a  small  pin  a 
head  to  one  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  posterior  border 
of  the  testicle.  This  large  cyst,  in  the  recent  state,  contained  a 
number  of  long  and  delicate  hairs  which  sprang  from  tho 
deeper  layers  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  rest  of  the  tumour 
is  formed  by  thick  septa  between  the  cysts ;  they  consist  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue  with  fat,  and  in  some  parts  islets  of 
calcified  cartilage. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  gland  tissue  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  body  of  the  testicle.  The  wall 
of  the  largest  cyst  consists  of  an  epidermis  and  corium.  The 
free  edge  of  the  epidermis  is  turned  towards  the  interior  of 
the  cyst,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  proliferation  of  the  cells  from 
this  edge  had  formed  the  gelatinous  contents  of  the  cyst,  the 
cells  themselves  having  undergone  some  colloid  change.  The 
epidermis  consists  of  a  thick  laver  of  stratified  epithelium 
lying  upon  a  well-marked  rete  Malplghii.  The  epithelium 
appears  to  have  been  tilted  forwards  in  some  places,  so  that 
the  constituent  layers  form  an  angle  with  the  surface  instead 
of  lying  parallel  to  it.  The  corium  consists  of  dense  con- 
nective tissue,  containing  iD  its  deeper  part  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat  and  a  large  number  of  hair  follicles,  hacn 
follicle  has  well-developed  sebaceous  glands  in  connexion 
with  It,  and  each  contains  a  non-medullated  hair.  The  con- 
nective tissue  is  dense,  and  has  many  of  the  characters  of 
embryonic  fibroos  tissue.  This  specimen  is  preserved  in  tna 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,  No.  £810  (a). 

The  dermoid  tumours  are  eo  rare  that  an  error  of 
diagnosis  is  pardonable,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  eplploceles  and  for  hydroceles  of 
the  cord.  They  are  distinguishable  from  hydroceles  by 
the  absence  of  that  translucetcy  which  is  invariable  in 
infants,  and  from  omental  herniae  by  the  fact  that  terato- 
mata are  more  uniform  in  outline,  whilst  the  careful 
examination  of  an  epiplocele  will  often  reveal  the  presence 
of  nodules  in  the  mass.  Complete  reduction  is  no  more 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  teratoma  than  in  that  of  an 
encysted  hydrocele,  but  in  both  cases  it  may  be  possible 
to  push  the  tumour  cut  of  sight  through  the  external 
abdominal  ring. 

There  can  be  no  que:tion  as  to  treatment,  lhe  swelling 
in  the  scrotum  should  be  explored  and  the  dermoid 
removed  without  sacrificing  the  testicle,  if  possible  ;  but 
if  it  is  actually  incorporated  with  the  gland,  as  in  the 
specimen  I  have  shown  you,  the  whole  organ  must  be 
removed,  because  there  is  a  definite  liability  to  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  or  haemorrhage  after  slight  injuries. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  one  has  yei 
seen  teratomata  affecting  both  testicles,  for  symmetrical 
teratomata  of  the  ovaries  are  not  very  rare. 

Maliqnakt  Disease  of  the  Testicle. 
Sarcoma  of  the  testicle  occurs  in  boys  of  10  years  old 
and  upwards,  and,  like  sarcoma  elsewhere,  they  follow 
directly  upon  an  injury  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
eases.  The  tumour  involves  primarily  the  epididymis, 
and  the  body  of  the  testis  is  less  frequently  involved  at 
first.  But  the  growth  often  runs  a  very  rapid  course. 
Much  time  is  lost  in  many  cases  because  it  is  painless  and 
there  is  early  loss  of  testicular  sensation,  so  that  the 
patient  does  not  apply  for  jeliel  until  the  tumour  has 
attained  a  sufficient  size  to  make  it  inconvenient  by  Us 
weight.  The  tumour  is  then  found  to  be  smooth,  heavy 
and  hard,  but  its  shape  and  even  its  very  existence 
may  be  masked  by  the  presence  o!  a  hydrocele  or  a 
haematocele. 
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The  affection  Is  moBt  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  thick- 
walled  hydrocele,  for  tubercle  or  sjphilis,  but  the  rapid 
growth  soon  points  out  its  true  nature. 

I  believe  the  prognosis  of  sarcoma  of  the  testicle  to  be 
worse  in  boys  and  young  men  than  It  is  in  old  people,  for 
all  the  cases  I  have  seen  have  ended  fatally,  even  when  an 
early  operation  has  been  p?rformed.  A  misleading  feature 
about  the  patients  is  that  they  remain  in  singularly  good 
health  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  per- 
suade either  theoo  or  their  friends  that  they  are  suffering 
from  a  deadly  disease.  Too  much  stress  in  these  cases 
must  not  b?  laid  upon  the  existence  of  enlarged  lumbar 
glands,  because,  although  they  are  often  afftcted,  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  case  in  which  there  was  diffuse  sarco- 
matous infiltration  of  the  entire  peritoneum  spreading 
from  the  epididymis  up  the  spermatic  cord  without  any 
infiltration  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Here  are  the  details  of  a  case  which  was  under  my  care 
last  year: 

A  healthy-looking  boy  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  aged  18, 
■was admitted  into  my  wards  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  on 
November  8th,  1905,  with  a  small  lump  in  his  scrotum.  He  said 
that  the  swelling  had  been  increasing  in  size  since  the  previous 
April.  Examination  showed  a  small,  hard,  and  nodular 
swelling  movable  on  the  right  testicle  and  situated  in  the  head 
of  the  epididymis.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  sarcoma,  and  the 
patient's  father  was  entreated  to  allow  the  testicle  to  bo 
removed  if  our  suspicions  were  confirmed  at  the  operation. 
He  refused,  however,  and  the  growth  was  dissected  away  from 
the  testicle  and  epididymis,  as  a  section  made  during  the 
operation  and  examined  microscopically  proved  it  to  be  a 
spindle.celled  sarcoma.  The  patient  remained  well  until  the 
beginning  of  February,  1906,  when  he  noticed  a  return  of  the 
tumour  In  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum.  But  in  spite  of  this 
be  did  not  oome  to  the  hospital  again  until  May.  The  tumour 
was  then  adherent  to  the  scrotum,  whilst  the  vas  and  the 
spermatic  cord  were  thickened  up  to  the  external  ring.  There 
was  no  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  or  deep  lumbar  glands. 
The  testicle  with  the  cord  as  high  as  the  internal  ring  was 
removed  on  May  5th,  and  the  patient  soon  left  the  hospital.  I 
saw  him  again  from  time  to  time  until  he  died  in  November, 
1906,  with  large  masses  of  malignant  disease  in  his  mesentery 
and  peritoneum,  but  without  any  marked  enlargement  of  the 
deep  luanbar  glands. 

Mr.  Eve,2  and  more  recently  Mr.  A.  G.  K.  Poulerton,3 
have  shown  the  need  for  reconsidering  the  whole  question 
of  the  tumours  of  the  testicle  which  are  usually  said  to 
be  sarcomatous.  Many  of  these  tumours  are  really 
columnar-celled  carcinomata  beginning  in  the  tubules  of 
the  'rete  testis  or  in  the  vasa  efferentia.  They  grow 
much  earlier  in  life  than  other  forms  of  epithelial 
malignant  disease.  Mr.  R.  "VV.  Parker  and  Mr.  Quarry 
Silcock1  have  recorded  cases  which  were  congenital,  and 
Mr.  Parker  states  that  "  malignant  disease  of  the  testis, 
though  not  uncommon  during  infancy,  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  rare  as  a  congenital  condition."  Mr.  Foulerton 
says  in  a  valuable  report  upon  a  series  of  these  cases : 

This  form  of  malignant  disease  is  especially  liable  to  nndergo 
chondrirJcafcion  of  the  stroma,  and,  in  addition  to  this  chondri- 
lication  of  the  stroma,  columnar-celled  carcinoma  shows  in  a 
marked  degree  the  tendency  to  mucoid  change,  both  in  tho 
epithelial  cells  and  in  the  connective  tissue  stroma  which  is 
often  found  in  columnar-celled  carcinoma  elsewhere.  Cyst 
formation  is  also  a  characteristic  feature;  generally  tho  cysts 
ore  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  newly  formed  epithelial 
tubules,  possibly,  also,  in  some  cases  by  degeneration  and 
BoTtening  of  the  tracts  of  the  stroma.  Extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  new  growths  is  liable  to  occur, 
probably  In  consequence  of  mucoid  changes  affecting  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels. 

It  would  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  know  whether,  In 
the  light  of  Mr.  Foulerton's  work,  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  course  and  dissemination  run  by  malignant 
tumours  of  the  testicle  when  the  deep  lumbar  glands 
remain  unaffected  to  tho  end  of  the  patient's  life,  and 
when  they  become  early  affected.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  two  groups,  and  tint  the  patients  in  whom 
the  lumbar  glands  are  unaffected  die  sooner  than  those  in 
whom  they  arc  enlarged  early. 

iMCRnFKCTT.Y-DRSCrcNnRn    TkSTICLE. 

The  questions  connected  with  imperfect  descent  of  the 
testicle  open  up  such  wide  fields  for  discussion  that  it 
would  easily  form  material  for  an  entire  debate.    I  shall 

'Trait.  PaJft,  9bc  .  viol,  xxxviii,  1887.  p.  261. 

1Arohtoe»  o)  Ute  Middlesex  lieapitfil,  vol.  v,  190b,  p.  234:  and  Lancet, 
1905,  ii,  p.  1827. 
•  Trans.  Path.  ,S'oc,  vol.  xxxvl. 


narrow  it  down,  therefore,  to  a  few  points  upon  which 
I  hope  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  such  surgeons  as  Mr. 
McAdam  Eccles  and  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  JRdred 
Corner,  for  they  have  devoted  very  great  attention  to  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  imperfectly-descended  testicle. 

Brushing  aside  all  theory,  I  should  like  to  ash  what  is 
the  general  feeling  about  orchidopexy  or  the  freeing  of  a 
testicle  which  is  imperfectly  descended  with  subsequent 
fixation  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  the  pillars  dt  the 
external  abdominal  ring  being  afterwards  sutured  to 
prevent  the  testicle  from  re-entering  the  inguinal  canal  ? 
I  have  done  the  operation  many  times,  but,  except  in  the 
very  simplest  cases,  I  have  never  satisfied  myself  that  it 
was  advantageous,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  result  has 
appeared  to  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  have  afterwards 
removed  the  testicle.  In  1894  I  did  the  operation  of 
orchidopexy  on  a  boy  at  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 
Children,  Chelsea,  and  on  May  14th,  1907,  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  his  mother  brought  him  to  see  me  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  testicle  lay  just  above 
the  pillars  of  the  ring,  which  were  closed.  The  gland  was 
a  mere  shrunken  nodule  of  fibrous  tissue,  over  which  the 
skin  moved  freely.  It  was  so  firmly  fixed  to  the  deeper 
tissues  that  the  testicle  could  not  be  moved  upwards, 
downwards,  or  sideways.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is 
better  to  advise  removal  of  the  testicle  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  it  is  imperfectly  descended  and  csn  be  felt,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  evidence  of  a  hernia,  and  provided  that 
the  abnormality  of  development  is  limited  to  one  side. 

When  a  hernia  is  present  the  sooner  the  operation  1b 
done  the  better,  after  the  age  of  4  or  5  years  When  there 
is  no  hernia,  or  only  a  small  bubonocele  which  gives  no 
evidence  of  increasing  in  size,  I  usually  advise  the  parents 
to  wait  until  the  child  is  7  or  8  years  old,  in  the  hope  that 
the  testicle  may  descend  further  into  the  scrotum.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  wailing  until  puberty, 
because  a  fairly  accurate  prognosis  can  be  arrived  at  much 
earlier  if  the  cbild  be  seen  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  months. 

But  these  are  not  the  really  difficult  cases  upon  which  I 
want  to  get  an  authoritative  opinion  from  such  a  body  of 
surgeons  accustomed  to  deal  with  children's  diseases  as 
is  here  gathered  together.  The  really  difficult  cases 
appear  to  me  to  be  those  where  the  only  child  of 
influential  persons  is  brought  to  you  at  the  age  of  5  with 
both  testicles  lying  within  the  Inguinal  canal  close  to  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  I  see  my  way  clearly  when  only 
one  testicle  is  imperfectly  descended,  when  the  imperfect 
descent  is  associated  with  a  hernia,  as  it  is  in  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  patients,  and  when  pain  or  symptoms  of 
torsion  have  appeared,  and  I  know  what  advice  to  give 
when  both  testicles  are  situated  comfortably  inthe  abdo- 
minal cavity.  But  I  confess  that  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
best  course  to  pursue  when  both  testicles  are  situated 
within  the  inguinal  canal  at  a  point  where  they  may  be 
readily  injured  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  life. 
They  ought  not  to  be  removed,  especially  if  large  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  the  wisest 
advice  is  either  to  leave  them  alone  until  they  become 
troublesome,  or  else  to  put  them  straight  back  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  But  if  this  is  to  be  done  the  operation 
should  be  performed  early,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  testicles  replaced  after  puberty  do  not  undergo  any 
development,  or,  as  the  old  writers  would  have  put  it,  the 
nisus  of  puberty  must  find  the  organ  in  appropriate 
surroundings.  It  Is  then  possible  that  the  testicles  may 
become  functional — at  any  rate,  for  a  short  time — though 
too  much  must  not  be  promised  to  the  parents.  All  that 
one  can  say  is  that  he  will  not  present  the  characteristics 
of  a  eunuch,  and  he  has  been  put  into  the  best  possible 
condition,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the  subsequent 
procreation  of  children ;  the  generative  function  being 
best,  or  perhaps  only  devel  >ped,  about  the  age  of  20. 

An  ectopic  testicle  must  bo  treated  on  its  merits. 
When  it  lies  in  tho  perineum  the  gland  may  easily  be  put 
into  the  scrotum,  for  it  is  often  attached  to  the  tuber 
ischii,  to  the  external  sphincter  of  the  anus,  or  to  the 
skin  by  a  single  band  of  fibres  which  can  be  made  tense. 
The  subcutaneous  division  of  this  band  sometimes  allows 
of  the  testicle  being  replaced  in  its  proper  position,  or,  if 
this  fails,  an  open  operation  may  be  performed,  and  the 
testicle  can  then  be  put  into  the  scrotum.  But  when  the 
testicle  lies  in  the  groin  or  in  the  femoral  region,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  remove  it — first,  because  testicles  so  placed  are 
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said  to  be  always  function  less ;  and  secondly,  because 
they  are  more  esDecially  liable  to  injury. 

Acute-  Torsion   of  the  Cord. 

I  have  lately  had  two  cases  of  acute  torsion  of  the 
spermatic  cord  under  my  care,  and  in  both  cases  the 
testicle  was  i  'c  1 1>  descended.    I  contented   myself 

/the  first  083^  iui,tv,i8tmgthecord,andwa8rewarded 

for  my  forbearanv.  ;but  in  the  other  case  the  testicle  was 
removed  and  the  ring  sewn  up.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
mnohwe  owe  to  Mr.  Rghy  and  Mr.  Russell  J.  Howard6 
fo  •  ^heir  elucidation  of  these  most  interesting  cases. 

e  firet  case  was  a  healthy  baby  boru  on  December  13th, 
.SO  ,and operated  upon  on  March  i9th,  1907,  so  that  he  was 
3  months  and  6  days  old  His  mother  noticed  a  swelling  in  hie 
groin  on  March  17th,  and  s-ent  for  Dr.  Gray,  of  Ealing,  who 
fouDd  bh  iroperfectly-descendtd  left  testicle  with  a  hernia. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  swellirg  and  oedema  of  the  scrotum, 
but  a  truns  was  applied  for  a  short  time  under  the  bslif  f  that  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  hernia.  Its  use  proved  too  painful,  and 
it  was  soon  taken  off  again.  The  oedema  of  the  scrotum  had 
disappeared  on  the  following  day,  and  a  painful  hydrocele 
remained.  The  chcracter.s  of  the  swelling  and  the  symptoms 
ltd  to  a  diagnosis  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  I  onerated.  An 
incision  into  the  scrotum  revealed  the  presence  of  an  inflamed 
hydrocele,  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  filled  with  inflammatory 
products;  the  left  testicle  was  enlarged  and  prune-coloured, 
the  spermatic  cord  was  greatly  elongated  and  was  twisted  upon 
itself.  I  untwisted  the  cora  without  much  diitjculty.  sewed  up 
the  external  abdominal  rirg,  and  cut  away  the  walls  of  th« 
hydrocele.  For  a  few  dajs  after  the  operation  the  cord 
remained  thickened,  anrl  it  seemed  as  if  the  hydrocele  had  re- 
formed, but  Dr.  Gray  tells  me  that  these  signs  soon  disap- 
peared, and  when  the  patient  passed  out  of  his  care  there  was 
no  wasting  of  the  testicle. 

The  mother,  writing  to  me  on  May  30th,  says  :  "  His 
name  is  Francis  Roger.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  he  has 
grown  such  a  bonny,  healthy  little  boy,  plump  and  rosy, 
and  we  have  had  no  further  trouble  with  him." 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  20,  who  was  admitted 
Into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  under  my  care  on  May  30th, 
1907,  complaining  of  pain  and  swelling  in  the  right  groin.  He 
said  that  he  w-.nt  to  bvd  quite  well  on  May28th,  but  that  he 
felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  right  groin  on  getting  up  next 
morning.  1  he  pain  was  worse  every  time  he  coughed  or  took 
a  deep  breath.  He  examined  the  painful  spot  and  found  a 
lump.  H  1  vomited  at  11  30  a  m.  on  May  39th,  and  then  con- 
sulted a  doctor,  who  ordered  him  a  truss,  which  he  was  unable 
to  wear  because  it  made  the  pain  worse. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital  the  patient  was  found  to  have  a 
tense  oval  swelling,  wi.h  gradually  fading  edges,  measuring 
about  3}  in.  by  2  in.,  with  its  loDg  axis  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right  inguinal  canal,  and  the  upper  extremity  j  in. 
above,  and  external  to.  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The  skin 
was  natural  in  appearance,  but  the  whole  of  the  area  was  so 
tender  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  detailed  examination. 
The  scrotnm  was  vtry  small,  ard  did  not  contain  any  testicle. 
A  diagnosis  of  acute  torsion  of  the  right  spermatic  cord  was 
made,  and  the  patient  was  anaesthetized.  An  incision  made 
In  the  long  axis  of  the  swelling  allowed  a  small  quantity  of 
blood-stained  S9rnm  to  escape  from  the  wound.  The  testicle 
l3y  in  the  inguinal  canal  just  below  the  internal  ring,  and  was 
of  a  dark  purple  colour  ;  it  was  about  twice  its  natural  size. 
The  bcdy  of  the  testicle  lay  lowest,  and  to  the  outer  side,  with 
the  epididymis  above,  and  to  the  Inner  side,  with  the  caput, 
or  head,  lowest  and  innermost,  and  the  cauda,  or  tail,  above 
and  outermost. 

There  was  a  half  twist  from  left  to  right  between  the  body  of 
the  testicle  and  the  esput  of  the  epididymis,  whilst  a  band  of 
tissue  ran  upwards  from  the  cauda  of  the  epididymis  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  This  band  proved  to  be  the  mesorchium 
which  was  twisted  twice  upon  itself  from  left  to  right ;  it 
contained  the  vas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  artery.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  was  unusually  large  ;  it  was  formed  of  dense 
white  tissue  and  the  testicle  lay  loosely  within  it  except  at  the 
point  where  it  was  attached  to  the  mesorchium.  A  mass  of 
congested  omentum  had  recently  been  pushed  through  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  just  above  the  twisted  cord.  The 
omentum  was  ligatured  and  removed  ;  the  cord  was  trans- 
fixed, tied  off,  and  divided  above  the  point  where  It  was 
twistpd,  and  the  inguinal  canal  was  closed  by  Bassini's  method, 
Dart  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  used  to  occlude  the  ring. 
The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital  cured  on  June  15th.  I  am  indebted  for  the  notes 
of  the  case  to  my  house-surgeon,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gibb,  who  per- 
formed the  operation,  and  to  my  dresser,  Mr.  K.  D.  Pringle. 

Hydrocele. 
Of  all  the  tumours  in  the  scrotum  of  children  I  think 
an  ordinary  hydrocele  is  the  most  often  overlooked  or  mis- 
interpreted. Every  one  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  children 
suffer  from  hernia,  but  students  and  practitioners  alike 
Beem  to  forget  that  hydrocele  is  nearly  as  common  In 
»  Lancet,  1S07,  vol.  1,  p.  1415. 


children  as  it  is  in  adults.  Children,  therefore,  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  the  surgeon  with  a  diagnosis  of  rupture 
when  a  little  care  in  examination  would  have  shown  that 
the  tumour  was  in  reality  a  hydrocele.  The  mistake  is 
net  very  excusable  in  a  case  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  though  it  is  venial  if  the  swelling  be  limited  to 
the  cord,  especially  if  it  be  situated  at  or  near  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  trror  in  diagnosis  is  unimportant  if  a  woollen 
truss  is  worn,  but  serious  barm  may  be  done  if  determined 
attempts  are  made  to  replace  the  swelling  within  the  ab- 
domen, or  if  it  be  treated  as  a  strangulated  hernia  because, 
from  other  causes,  the  child  has  become  constipated. 

In  my  own  case  I  base  the  diagnosis  very  largely  upon 
the  sense  of  touch.  A  hydroce-'e  always  appears  to  me  to 
be  much  more  tense  and  elastic  than  any  hernia  I  have 
ever  felt.  I  am  careful  to  place  ro  reliance  upon  the 
translucency  of  the  tumour  because  I  know  that  in  young 
children  the  walls  of  the  bowel  are  so  thin  as  to  transmit 
light  quite  easily.  I  know,  tco,  that  in  babies  a  hydrooele 
is  not  so  often  pear-shaped  as  it  is  in  adults.  It  may  be 
so  terse  and  well  defined  round  the  testicle  that  it  moves 
quite  easily  in  the  scrotum,  and  it  is  often  taken,  there- 
fore, for  an  enlarged  testicle. 

Treatment,  I  think,  should  consist  in  simple  puncture 
and  if  the  hydrocele  refills  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
performing  a  radical  operation  even  in  very  small  babie3, 
the  operation  being  carried  out  en  the  game  lines  as  in 
adults.  j 

II.— Rdsseil  Howakd,   M.S.Lond.,  F.R,C.S.Ecg„ 


As  t  basis  of  some  remarks  on  torsion  of  the  testis  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  retained  testi3  I  shall  take  cases 
that  recently  came  under  my  notice.  The  first  is  that  of 
a  boy,  aged  15,  who  had  both  testes  retained  in  the 
inguinal  canal. 

TOKSION"   OF   THE   TESTIS. 

In  19C5,  the  boy  being  then  13  years  old,  the  right  testis  was 
replaced  in  the  abdomen  and  the  left  was  brought  down  and 
fixed  in  the  scrotum.  Both  wounds  healed  by  first  inten" 
tion.  He  was  seen  again  on  June  25th  of  this  year.  Ha  had 
well-developed  genitalia,  ar.d  the  pubic  hair  was  well  grown. 
The  old  operation  scars  were  healthy,  but  neither  testicle  could 
be  felt  in  the  scrotum. 

Two  days  before  admission  there  had  been  severe  pain  under 
the  right  scar  and  some  vomiting  and  feeling  of  general 
malaise.  On  admission  there  was  tenderness  under  the  right 
scar,  but  no  lump  was  to  be  felt.  It  was  on  the  right  side  that 
the  testicle  had  been  replaced  in  the  abdomen.  The  patient 
was  kept  in  bed  without" further  treatment  for  fourteen  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  only  symptom  was  a  little 
tenderness  under  the  right  scar.  An  incision  was  then  made 
through  the  old  scar  and  a  testicle  removed,  which  showed  the 
usual  appearance  of  torsion. 

This  case  is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view: 

1.  The  total  disappearance  oi  the  retained  testis  which 
had  been  fixed  in  the  scrotum. 

2.  Torsion  of  the  testis  occurring  in  the  gland  that  had 
been  replaced  by  operation  into  the  abdomen,  a  condition 
that  I  think  has  not  been  described  before. 

Position  of  Testis. 

Torsion  of  the  testis  occurs  both  in  the  fullydescended 
and  in  the  imperfectly-descended  testis,  and  in  11  cases 
that  have  recently  cc me  under  my  notice,  6  were  in  the 
retained  testis  and  5  in  the  fully  descended. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  testicle  was  imperfecta 
descended,  in  4  it  was  retained  in  the  inguiDal  canal,  and 
in  the  one  quoted  above  it  had  been  replaced  in  the  abdo- 
men from  the  iDguinal  canal. 

Stiles  has  described  a  case  of  torsion  in  an  abdcminal 
testis,  but  the  organ  was  the  seat  oi  a  malignant  growth. 

Age. 

In  the  11  cases,  the  youngest  was  4  months  old 
and  the  oldest  24  years,  the  average  age  being  12  years 
1  month.  In  23  cases  taken  without  selection  from  the 
literature,  17  occurred  in  patients  before  the  age  of  20  years, 
and  3  before  the  age  of  10  years. 

Taylor  has  reported  a  ca?e  at  birth  and  Lexer  a  case  in 
aman  of  60  vears.  The  condition  is  most  common  in  young 
subjects,  and  therefore  can  be  considered  in  this  Section 
of  the  Association. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  torsion  is  not  precisely 
known.    On  examination  of  40  cases  from  the  literature, 
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violent  exertion,  sadden  strain,  taxis  of  a  supposed 
strangulated  hernia,  sudden  crossing  of  the  legs,  have  all 
heea  given  as  causes,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  no 
exciting  cau;e  was  in  evidence.  In  2  out  of  11  cases  the 
symptoms  started  whilst  the  patient  was  in  be3  and 
asleep,  and  I  confess  I  have  no  theory  to  explain  why 
torsion  suddenly  occurs. 

Symptomatology. 
The  sjmptomatology  oJ  torsion,  as  is  well  known,  some- 
what resembles  that  of  strangulated  hernia,  but  the 
vomiting  is  not  so  persistent  and  distressing  ;  the  bowels 
react  to  enemata  or  purgatives,  and  flatus  is  passed.  The 
temperature  is  frequently  a  little  raised;  In  one  reported 
case  the  temperature  reached  101 D  F.  If  the  case  is 
watched,  like  the  one  referred  to  above,  the  symptoms 
usually  subside  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight. 

Physical  Signs. 
The  testicle  Is  swollen,  and  it  is  usually  impossible  to 
differentiate  the  various  parts.    A  bloodstained  hydrocele 
1s  frequently  present.    Suppuration,  gangrene,  or  atrophy 
•  of  the  testicle  may  occur. 

Diagnosis. 
The  diagnosis  from  acute  epididymo-orchitis  in 
both  the  partially  and  completely  descended  testis  is 
often  difficult,  and  in  the  past  cases  of  torsion  have 
usually  been  described  as  inflammatory  conditions. 
There  is  complete  absence  of  any  cause  for  epididymo- 
orchitis.  The  patient  is  usually  of  an  age  when  gonor- 
rhoea! infection  is  unlikely,  there  is  no  urethral  discharge, 
and  no  disease  of  the  prostate  or  vesicula.  There  is  an 
absence  of  any  history  of  mumps  or  other  infectious 
diseases  both  in  the  patient  and  in  his  immediate 
surroundings  The  suddenness  of  the  onset  makes  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  of  the  testicle 
unlikely,  and  the  absence  of  injury  excludes  traumatic 
orchitis,  although  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given  of  a 
"  strain."  The  relative  position  of  the  epididymis  and 
the  body  may  be  of  no  value,  a^  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  relationships,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1  in 
20  of  all  testes  the  organ  is  retro  verted.  The  most 
■positive  sign  is  the  presence  of  a  blood-staiced  effusion 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  this  will  often  only  be 
discovered  on  exploratory  incision.  In  a  case  of  mine  it 
was  removed  with  much  relief  to  the  symptoms. 

Anatomy. 

I  have  here  a  series  cf  specimens  that  have  been 
recently  added  to  the  Museum  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  and  some  diagrams  illustrating  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  this  condition.  During  develop- 
ment the  genital  gland  (testis)  and  the  Wolffian  duct 
(epididymis  and  vas  deferens)  has  each  its  own  fold 
of  peritoneum,  but  the  two  folds  join  at  their  bases  to 
form  the  common  urogenital  mesentery  which  carries  the 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  to  and  from  the 
testicle  and  epididymis. 

The  fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  testis — mesorchium — 
usually  practically  ceases  to  exist  by  the  close  attach- 
ment ot  the  epididymis  to  the  body  of  the  testes  ;  but  in 
oome  cases,  and  especially  in  the  partially' descended 
testis,  this  mesorchium  persists  as  a  distinct  fold  of 
serous  membrane  between  the  epididymis  and  the  body 
of  the  testis. 

The  usual  attachment  of  the  common  mesentery  is  to 
the  whole  length  of  the  epididymis  and  body,  except  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  globus  major,  and  this  attachment 
is  seen  in  the  still  undescended  testes  of  the  fetus  as 
well  as  in  testicles  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  common  urogenital  mesentery, 
instead  of  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  epididymis, 
is  only  attached  to  the  globus  minor  and  the.  lower  pole 
of  the  testis. 

The  blood  vessels  in  these  cases  run  down  and  enter 
the  lower  pole  of  the  testis,  which  is  therefore  only 
attached  by  a  narrow  stalk  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall,  in  the  same  way  that  the  ovary  is  attached  by  the 
ovarian-pelvic  ligament.  The  testicle  in  this  condition 
lies  with  the  globus  major  and  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni 
below,  and  the  globas  minor  with  its  vascular  and  serous 
connexions  above. 

It  is  evident  thai  a  twist  cf  this  staik  like  attachment 
can  readily  occur,  aud  on  examination  cf  the  specimens 
the  following  conditiors  will  be  seen  : 


The  body  of  the  testicle  and  the  epididymis  are  swollen 
and  congested,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  swelling 
between  the  body  and  the  epididymis  showing  where 
effasion  of  blood  has  taken  place  into  an  abnormally  long 
mesorchium. 

The  twist  is  always  intratnnica! — that  Is,  it  takes  place 
in  that  part  of  the  common  urogenital  mesentery  that  lies 
inside  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  involves  the  spermatic 
vessels  and  the  junction  of  the  epididymis  and  the  vas 
deferens. 

The  number  of  times  the  cord  fs  twisted  varies,  as 
many  as  four  twists  having  been  described,  but  in  the 
11;  cases  that  have  been  personally  examined  not 
more  than  one  and  a  half  turns  were  seen,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  only  half  a  turn. 

The  structures  which  are  twisted  beccme  thinned  out 
and  anaemic,  and,  when  the  twist  is  undone,  markedly 
contrast  with  the  congested  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
tissues.  The  twist  may  be  from  without  inwards  or  from 
within  outwards. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  torsion  cf  the  testis  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  middle  part  of  the  gubernacnlum 
testis  that  fixes  the  testis  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

In  two  cases  of  torsion  tbat  I  have  fully  dissected  this 
band  of  the  gubernacnlum  was  present,  and  this  is  true  also 
of  all  cases  of  undescended  testicle  that  I  have  examined. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attachment  of  the  gubernacnlum 
was  abnormal  in  the  cases  of  torsion,  as  it  did  not  reach 
the  body  of  the  testis,  but  was  only  attached  to  the  globus 
minor  of  the  epididymis.  Beside  thia  abnoimal  attach- 
ment of  the  common  mesentery  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
unusually  voluminous. 

Microscopic  Examination. 
One  of  the  cases  showed  no  trace  of  normal  tissue, 
the  section  looking  like  a  section  of  blood  clot. 
Teacher,  who  examined  a  specimen  sent  him  by 
Edington,  reported  that  section  showed  necrosis  of  the 
cells,  more  advanced  in  the  body  than  in  the  epi- 
didymis, and  that  the  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated 
with  blood.  The  Bacillus  coli  communis  was  found  in  the 
hydrocele  fluid  in  one  case  and  a  faecal  odour  was  present. 
The  case  was  complicated  by  hernia. 

Result. 

The  result  of  torsion  is  usually  atrophy  of  the  testis 
affected.  In  one  of  the  11  cases  this  atrophy  was  so 
complete  that  nine  months  after  the  twist  had  occurred 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  that  the  testis  had  ever  been  in 
the  scrotum,  and  the  case  appeared  without  the  history  to 
be  one  of  retained  abdominal  testis.  This  complete 
atrophy  is  what  may  be  expected  to  cccur  in  some  cases 
when  the  microscopic  section  of  the  testis  is  considered, 
but  it  is  not  alwajs  present. 

In  another  of  the  11  eases,  on  examination  six  months 
alter  the  torsion,  the  body  of  the  testis  was  a  little  flabby 
and  smaller  than  on  the  opposite  side,  but  testicular 
sensation  was  present  and  there  seemed  no  cause  to  fear 
further  atrophy. 

Cases  of  recurring  torsion  of  the  testicle  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  Dowden  in  1905  reporting  7  cases,  and 
several  attacks  may  follow  one  another  without  the- 
testis  becoming  completely  atrophied.  This  condition  of 
recurring  torsion  will  be  briefly  referred  to  again. 

In  some  cases  gangrene  and  suppuration  have  followed 
torsion,  but  this  is  uncommon,  and  some  complication, 
such  as  hernia,  is  usually  present  if  it  occur.  That  atrophy 
ot  the  testis  is  the  usual  result  is  borne  out  by  the  well- 
known  method  of  sterilizing  animals  by  twisting  the 
spermatic  cord. 

Treatment. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  torsion  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  it  is  important  to  separate  torsion  occur- 
ring in  a  partially- descended  testis  from  that  in  a 
fully  descended  one,  and  also  to  consider  cases  of  recurring 
torsion  separately.  The  partially-descended  testis  is  in 
most  cases  functionally  useless,  the  condition  is  frequently 
complicated  by  congenital  hernia,  and  there  Is  always  a 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity,  so  that  a  potential  hernia  is 
always  present.  In  the  opinion  of  many  surgeons  such  an 
organ  should  always  be  removed,  and  the  internal  ring 
closed,  eo  that  the  patient  is  relieved  from  the  danger  of 
future  !r  animation  spreading  to  the  general  peritoneum 
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the  occurrence  of  malignant  disease  in  the  degenerate 
gUnd,  and  the  risk  of  hernia.  It  is  obviously  u-eless  to 
leave  in  the  inguinal  canal  a  teatia  that  ha<j  undergone  the 
severe  lesion  of  torsion;  and  although  atrophy  is  the  usual 
fate  of  the  testis,  yet  suppuration  and  gaDgrene  may  occur, 
and  such  a  condition  brings  with  it  the  danger  of  infection 
of  the  peritoneum  and  the  onset  of  general  suppura- 
tive peritonitis,  though  I  have  no  evidence  that  such  a 
condition  haa  ever  occurred. 

Torsion  of  the  partially- descended  testis  should  there- 
fore be  treated  by  removal  cf  the  organ  as  soon  as  con- 
venient. In  cases  with  severe  symptoms,  the  sooner 
removal  is  undertaken  the  sooner  will  the  symptoms  be 
relieved  and  recovery  occur,  but  in  cases  with  mild 
symptoms  the  operation  is  not  one  cf  urgency.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  should  be  removed  with  the  testis  and 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  shut  off  with  a  ligature.  The 
internal  ring  is  then  closed  with  deep  si  itches,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  hernia,  or  to  cure  one  If 
present.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  cases  of  acute 
torsion  to  save  the  organ  by  untwisting  the  cord  and 
stitching  the  testis  into  position,  Davies-Colley  attempted 
this  in  his  case,  but  most  of  the  testis  sloughed,  whilst 
in  Bryant's  case,  although  the  wound  healed  by  first 
intention,  atrophy  of  the  testis  followed. 

In  the  fully-descended  testis  the  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent. The  testis  is  physiologically  normal  and,  so  far  as 
the  patient  is  concerned,  anatomically  normal.  The 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  doe3  not  necessarily  com- 
municate with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  hernia  is 
uncommon.  If  the  case  is  seen  early  and  the  diagnosis  of 
torsion  be  made,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  untwist 
the  cord.  The  testis  is  supportfd  in  the  hand  and  first 
twisted  from  within  outwards.  If  this  increases  the  pain, 
and  the  testis  will  not  stay  in  (he  new  position,  it  should 
be  twisted  from  without  inwards. 

The  most  successful  case  reported  is  that  of  Nash.  The 
patient  wa9  seen  one  hour  af(e:  the  onset  of  the  sym- 
ptoms, the  diagnosis  was  made,  and  on  untwining  all  the 
paiD  went  at  once.  In  half  an  hour  all  the  swelling  had 
■disappeared,  except  in  the  cord,  and  next  morning  there 
were  no  physical  signs  and  no  pain.  Partial  atrophy  of 
the  testicle,  however,  followed.  If  in  an  early  case  it  is 
not  possible  to  untwist  the  card,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
cut  down  and  expose  the  cord  and  untwist  it.  The 
parietal  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  then  removed, 
and  the  testis  is  secured  into  position  with  a  stitch  or 
two.  Whether  this  will  give  better  results  than  the 
following  method  of  treatment  is  doub'.ful.  If  the  patient 
is  not  seen  at  once,  untwisting  will  not  be  possible,  as  it 
cannot  always  be  done,  even  when  the  testis  has  been 
removed  from  the  body,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  an  operation  should  be  performed  or  not.  I  have 
already  shown  that  complete  atrophy  docs  not  always 
occur  after  torsion,  and  that  suppuration  is  not  a  common 
result.  If  the  treatment  consist3  of  rest  in  b<d,  elevation 
of  the  testia  and  application  0?  cold  in  the  form  of 
evaporating  lead  lotion,  the  pain  subsides  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  the  patient  is  well,  except 
that  the  testis  Is  swollen  and  tender.  The  swelling 
gradually  subsides  and  the  testis  either  recovers  or 
atrophies  in  part  or  completely.  Complete  atrophy  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  children,  but  even  if  an  adult 
atrophy  i3  nearly  complete  the  patient  has  a  testicle  of 
■some  kind  in  the  scrotum.  Although  the  testicle  may  b3 
physiologically  functionless,  yet  this  condition  is  prefer- 
able to  complete  loss  of  the  organ,  and  at  any  rate  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  of  an  operation  are  avoided. 
Considerable  relief  of  the  pain  can  b2  obtained  by  tapping 
the  blood-stained  hydrocele  that  is  usually  present,  and 
thia  is  better  done  with  a  tenotomy  knife  than  with  the 
more  UEual  trocar  and  cannula.  Morphine  may  also  be 
used  to  relieve  the  pain.  If,  during  the  first  days  after 
the  lesion,  the  temperature  rises  and  the  testis  become 
more  tender  and  the  skin  redder  and  more  oedematous,  so 
that  suppuration  is  feared,  the  testis  should  be  removed. 
Orchidectorny  with  radical  cure  is  also  indicated  If  a 
hernia  be  present. 

I  would  therefore  advise  that  in  cases  of  acute  torsion 
in  the  fully-descended  testis  which  cannot  be  untwisted, 
the  case  should  be  treated  expectantly,  unless  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  aa  recovery  is  possible  without 
marked  atrophy,  an  i  if  atrophy  does  occur,  the  patient  Is 
not  wor3e  off  than  if  orchidectorny  had  been  performed, 


but  should  suppuration  appear  imminent,  the  testis  should 
be  removed  at  once. 

Treatment  of  Recurring  Torsion. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  condition  two  different 
stages  must  be  considered— the  treatment  of  the 
attack  and  the  prevention  of  further  attacks.  As  re- 
gards the  first  consideration,  the  treatment  is  similar 
to  that  of  acute  torsion— that  is,  the  cord  should 
be  untwis'ed  if  possible;  and  if  this  is  not  possible  the 
case  should  be  treated  like  one  of  acute  orchitis,  with  rest 
and  the  application  of  cold  or  warmth.  If  atrophy  follows, 
the  testis,  if  In  the  inguinal  canal,  should  be  removed,  but 
if  descended  into  the  scrotum  should  not  fce  interfered 
with.  If  atrophy  does  not  follow  and  a  second  attack 
shows  that  the  testis  is  liable  to  recurrence  of  the  condi- 
tion, the  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the 
testis.  If  this  be  in  the  inguinal  canal  it  should  be  cut 
down  upon  and  either  removed  or  an  attempt  made  to 
place  it  in  the  scrotum,  the  internal  ring  in  either  case 
being  closed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  testis  be  in  the 
scrotum,  it  should  be  exposed  and  the  testis  fixed  by 
removal  of  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  in 
the  radical  cure  for  hydrocele.  If  a  patent  funicular 
process  la  present  it  should  be  closed  and  the  Internal 
ring  sutured  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  hernia. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Retained  Testis. 

The  second  ease  that  I  wish  to  comment  upon  is  one  of 
sarcoma  occurring  in  a  retained  testis,  and,  although  the 
patient  was  ag=d  29,  yet,  as  the  primary  condition  was 
congenital,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  in 
thia  discussion. 

The  patieDt's  right  testicle  had  always  been  imperfectly 
descended,  lying  31st  external  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and  from 
infancy  he  had  had  recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  it  which  I 
believe  wera  due  to  recurring  torsion.  Ten  months  before  he 
was  seen  the  right  testicle  began  to  enlarge  and  steadily 
increased  in  eiz=>.  A  diagnosis  of  sarcoma  was  made,  and  thia 
wa-5  confirmed  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  tumour 
after  removal.  I  have  the  specimen  with  me  here. 
Besides  this  case  I  have  records  of  two  others  in  which 
malignant  growth  of  a  retained  testis  was  preceded  by 
attacks  of  acute  pain  coming  on  without  cause  and  which 
in  my  opinion  were  due  to  torsion  of  the  testis. 

The  relationship  between  malignant  growth  of  the  testis 
and  imperfect  descent  is,  I  am  sure,  an  important  one  to 
solve,  and  has  been  mentioned  by  the  opener  of  thia  dis- 
cussion. I  only  wish  to  add  to  his  remarks  a  few  facts 
that  I  have  come  across  in  an  investigation  of  the  easea  of 
malignant  growth  of  the  testia  that  have  been  treated  in 
the  London  Hospital  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  that  time  78  cases  of  malignant  growth  of  the 
testis  have  been  operated  upon.  Of  these,  43  cases 
occurred  in  fully-descended  testes,  in  18  there  was  no 
history,  and  the  remaining  12  occurred  in  retained 
testes.  These  figures  show  that  in  the  London  Hospital 
cases  14.38  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  malignant  diaease  of 
the  testis  occur  in  the  imperfectly -descended  gland.  As 
the  percentage  of  cases  of  iniperfectly-df  scended  testes  to 
normally-descended  organs  is  much  less  that  11  per  cent., 
it  appears  that  malignant  growth  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  the  retained  than  in  the  fully-descended  testis. 

Of  the  78  cases  I  have  examined  over  50  microscopically, 
including  all  the  cases  of  malignant  disease  in  the  retained 
testes, and  in  allthela9t-mentioned  casestheform  ofmalig- 
nant  disease  was  sarcoma.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  the  nature  of  a  malignant  growth  of  the  testis, 
but  there  is  a  type  of  malignant  disease  which  it  is 
impossible  to  call  anything  but  sarcoma. 

Examination  of  every  part  of  the  tumour  shows  masses 
of  small  round  cells  invading  and  destroying  tie  normal 
snbatance  of  the  testis,  and  the  appearance  of  all  the 
sections  is  similar.  In  these  cases  there  is  never  any 
caitilage  nor  any  attempt  at  alveolar  structure.  Every 
case  of  malignant  growth  of  a  retained  testis  that  I  have 
examined  belongs  to  this  type,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
appearance  that  would  suggest  carcinoma  or  one  of  the 
hybrid  tumours  of  the  testis.  One  case  is,  however, 
deserving  cf  mention.  .  , 

Microscopic  examination  showed  a  carcinomatous 
growth,  the  cells  having  a  definite  acinous  arrangement, 
but  the  case  was  one  of  dislocation  of  a  normally  descended 
testis  into  the  Irguinal  canal  by  an  accident  at  the  sgc  of 
7  years. 
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Amongst  the  78  cases  collected,  only  4  occurred  in 
children  below  tbe  age  of  12  years,  although  about  20,000 
children  under  12  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the 
surgical  side  during  that  time.  Two  of  these  were 
Inoperable  owing  to  recurrences  in  the  lumbar  glands, 
and  the  nature  of  the  growth  was  undecided,  in  the 
other  two  the  tumour  was  removed,  and  on  microscopical 
examination  found  to  be  definitely  sarcomatous  in  nature. 
The  oldest  of  thee e  children  was  4  years. 

Examination  of  the  records  of  children's  hospitals  might 
show  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  than  these  figures,  but 
cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  testis  In  infants  must,  I  think,  be 
rare ;  for  in  five  years'  work  at  the  Great  Ormond  Street 
Hospital  and  the  iioyal  Waterloo  Hospital  I  have  only 
seen  one  case  oi  sarcoma  of  the  testis  in  an  infant. 


III.— W.  E.  Dixon,  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab., 

Prof98sor  of  Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacology,  King's  College, 

London. 

ORGANOTHERAPY. 
Whilst  the  subject  of  organotherapy  has  received  so 
much  attention  during  recent  years,  our  knowledge  of  the 
internal  secretion  of  the  testis  has  undergone  but  little 
change.  Brown- Sequard  supposed  that  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  were  directly  associated  with  diminished  sexual 
power  and  a  suppression  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the 
testis.  At  the  age  of  72  he  inoculated  himself  with  fresh 
extracts  from  the  testes  of  young  dogs,  and  was  convinced 
1  hat  he  experienced  a  return  of  vital  energy  which  he  had 
believed  to  be  altogether  lost,  and  a  rejuvenance  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  power.  He  farther  stated  that 
he  felt  ten  years  younger,  that  efficient  peristalsis,  which 
had  been  absent  for  years,  returned,  and  that  he  regained 
power  over  his  bladder  and  sphincter.  From  these  and 
other  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the  testis  bad  an 
internal  secretion  which  had  a  marked  action  on  meta- 
bolism, and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Brown-S£quard's  experiment  was  repeated  by 
a  host  of  other  observers,  who  used  all  varieties  of  extract 
and  obtained  widely  divergent  effects.  Any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  esaraine  critically  this  literature  will  soon 
convinca  himself  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
most  oi  these  clinical  experiments.  No  attempt  Wis  made 
to  eliminate  the  psychical  effect,  and  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  fresh  extract  was  given,  control  experiments 
with  other  nualeo-alburnin,  su;h  as  that  from  the  thymus 
giand,  were  over  made.  The  same  criticism  applies  to 
the  ergographie  experiments  of  Zoth,  Pregl,  and  others  ; 
in  view  of  the  recent  work  of  Rivers  on  the  ergograph, 
they  must  ba  regarded  as  quite  valueless.  Poehl  has 
claimed  that  spermine  is  the  active  substance  in  the 
testis,  and  in  a  voluminous  and  fantastic  literature  he 
extols  it  as  a  pmacea  for  all  disease.  In  reality  it  is 
probably  a  degradation  prod  net  allied  to  and  having  the 
same  action  as  choline.  Up  to  the  Dresent  time  no 
reliable  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  that  orchitic 
injection  has  any  action  other  than  that  due  to  its  nucleo- 
albumin,  a  substance,  of  course,  which  cannot  be  liberated 
into  the  bleed  stream.  I  do  not  hint  that  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  internal  secretion, 
but  only  that  its  nature  is  as  yet  quite  unknown  to  us. 

In  r  cent  years  we  have  learnt  much  concerning  these 
internal  secretions.  Adrenalin,  a  relatively  simple 
chemical  body,  which  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
sympathetic  and  reproductive  systems,  is  one  of  these;  it 
is  soluble  in  water,  fairly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  not 
destroyed  by  boiling.  Secretin  is  another  of  these  sub- 
stances; and  it  occurs  in  the  epithelium  cells  of  the 
duodenum,  not  as  secretin,  but  as  some  antecedent  sub- 
stance. The  secretin  is  liberated— that  is,  rendered 
soluble— by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  just  aa  it  is 
required  by  the  animal  economy.  As  other  examples  we 
nij  mention  iodothyrin,   from  the  thyroid   gland;   and 

'.ate  nun)  a  secretion  from  the  preputial  follicles  of  the 
beaver.  The  latter  body,  as  I  have  shown  recently,  has  a 
powerful  action  on  the  heart  snd  nervous  system,  closely 
resembling  that  of  ergot.  It  is  not,  then,  unfair  to  assume 
that  fivsh  onhit'c  extract  msy  no'  contain  the  active 
substance  of  the  internal  secretion  ;  it  is  possible  that 
sone  antecedent  body  first  reauires  activating  in  a 
minner  at  present  uuknotvn,  in  just  the  same  way  that 
pancreatic  extracts  have  been  shown  to  contain  no 
trypsin  nntil  they  are  activated  by  contamination  with 
Intestine. 


The  testis  consists  of  tubules  composed  of  a  basement 
membrane  lined  with  cubicle  cells  ;  next  to  this  epi- 
thelium is  a  zone  of  larger  cells  which  constitute  the 
seminal  gland ;  and,  lastly,  in  between  the  tubules  are 
certain  large  interstitial  cells.  Bouin  and  Ancel  showed 
in  animals  that  when  the  vas  deferens  was  occluded,  in 
some  cases  the  operation  was  followed  by  degeneration 
and  loss  of  seminal  cells,  but  without  a  loss  of  sexual 
instinct.  In  other  experiments  they  removed  one  testis 
from  animals  and  ligatured  the  vas  of  the  other,  and  were 
able  to  show  that  in  this  remaining  testis  there  was  a 
gradual  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  Sertoli  and  a  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  cells ;  and,  furthermore,  the 
animals  appeared  to  lose  none  of  their  sexual  instinct. 
They  concluded  that  sexual  instinct  was  dependent 
upon  the  internal  secretion  from  these  interstitial  cells. 
Shattoek  and  Seligman  also  believed  that  the  interstitia . 
cells  between  the  tubules  were  responsible  for  the  internal 
secretion.  They  showed  that  If  the  vas  were  occluded  in 
the  young  of  Herdwick  sheep,  the  animals  still  exhibited 
their  full  secondary  characters.  And  in  the  case  of  fowls, 
if  even  a  portion  of  testis  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
bird,  the  full  male  characteristics  were  developed.  Bouin 
and  Ancel,  from  the  dissection  of  embryo  pigs,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  growth  of  the  sexaal  apparatus 
varied  directly  according  to  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
stitial glands,  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
cells  determined  the  sex.  They  state  that  the  organs  of 
generation  in  the  female  at  this  stage  contain  nothing 
homologous  to  these  cells. 

Having  now  accepted  the  principle  of  an  internal 
secretion  from  the  testis  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
probably  of  the  same  nature  in  all  vertebrate  animals . 
For  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
internal  secretions,  adrenalin,  secretin  and  iodothyrin, 
about  which  we  have  learnt  so  much  in  recent  years,  are 
of  the  same  nature  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  all  mammals.  Secretin  prepared  from  a  frog's 
duodenum  will  activate  the  pancreas  of  a  rabbit,  dog  or 
cat,  and  man's  secretin  is  equally  effective  on  the  frog. 
But  the  principle  of  an  internal  secretion  from  the  genita3 
organs  is,  in  all  probability,  even  wider  than  that  of  the 
other  internal  secretions  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Perhaps  one  example  of  the  effect  of  castration  on  inver- 
tebrate animals  will  make  this  clear. 

The  cirripede  Peltogaster  belonging  to  the  Rhizocephala, 
after  completing  its  free  swimming  existence,  passes 
through  a  completely  Internal  stage  in  the  body  cavity  of 
the  hermit  crab  Eupagurus  meiiculoizis,  irom  which  it  ulti- 
mately dissolves  its  way  out  through  the  soft  skin  of  the 
abdomen.  Whilst  in  the  crab  it  sends  out  roots  in  all 
directions  enclosing  the  gonads  which,  in  the  male,  consist 
typically  oi  a  coiled  duet  with  reproductive  cells.  This 
gradually  brings  about  what  may  be  termed  parasitic 
castration,  the  effect  being  produced  probably  indirectly 
through  the  general  matabolism.  The  effect  of  this 
parasitism,  as  has  been  diown  by  G.  W.  Smith  and  F.  A* 
Potts,  is  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  rudimentary 
internal  ramus  of  the  first  three  abdominal  appendages, 
the  extreme  members  cf  the  modified  series  reaching  a 
sta^e  indistinguishable  from  the  corresponding  normal 
female  appendages. 

Amongst  the  inlccted  crabs  there  are  many  in  which  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  the  sex  from  external  examination, 
for  they  are  without  genital  apertures.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  the  assumption  cf  the 
secondary,  sexual  characters  of  the  other  sex  is  confined  to 
the  male,  and  there  is  a  complete  series  between  un- 
modified crabs  and  those  which  have  entirely  assumed  the 
female  character  according  to  the  degree  and  length  of 
castration.  Sometimes  at  an  early  3tsge  of  the  ext<  rnal 
parasitism  ova  have  been  observed  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  glnnduJav  portion  of  the  testis. 

Passing  now  to  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  it  is  well 
known  tbatcas  cation  bi  fore  puberty  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  sexttal  characters.  The  skin  remains 
soft  and  white,  the  hair  does  not  grow,  and  what  is  present 
resembles  that  usually  Ecen  In  children.  Such  people 
grow  tall,  have  loDg  arms  and  legs,  and  narrow  shoulders ; 
the  muscles  are  poorly  developed  and  their  impressions 
on  the  bone  are  ill-defined.  The  larynx  does  not  enlarge, 
and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  letter  "  r.' 
These  people  are  more  even  tempered,  but  have  less  courage, 
initiative,  and  general  intelligence  than  normal  man. 
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It  is,  then,  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  testis  has  two 
distinct  functions,  and  the  changes  occurring  at  puberty 
are  more  likely  to  give  a  measure  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  testicular  tissue  than  the  spermatic  function. 
Yet  In  spite  of  all  this  there  is  no  evidence  of  value  show- 
tug  that  orchit'c  extract,  whether  administered  by  the 
mouth  or  subcutaneously,  supplies  a  deficient  secretion. 
This,  to  my  mind,  can  only  mean  that  the  active  con- 
stituent of  the  secretion  does  not  occur  free  in  the  testis, 
but  like  other  internal  secretions  requires  the  presence  of 
some  other  substance  before  it  becomes  of  value.  How  it 
is  activated,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  prostate  to  the 
testis,  and  many  other  similar  problems,  we  are  at  present 
completely  ignorant. 

There  is  one  other  phenomenon  to  which  I  wish 
especially  to  draw  attention,  namely,  tho  close  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  suprarenal  glands  and  the 
reproductive  system. 

Several  cases  have  been  recorded  of  precocious  sexual 
development  in  children  associated  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  suprarenal  glands.  There  is  also  evidence  pointing  to 
the  opposite  effect — that  atrophy  of  the  snprarenals  is 
associated  with  absence  of  secondary  sexual  development. 
And  in  rabbits  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  cortical 
portion  of  this  gland  undergoes  hypertrophy  during 
pregnancy.  In  this  connexion  I  would  like  briefly  to 
mention  some  experiments  in  which  Dr.  Frank  Taylor  and 
myself  are  engaged.  We  have  shown  that  the  human 
"placenta  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  a  Bubstance 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  unaffected  by 
boiling.  This  body  has  the  property  of  powerfully  con- 
stricting blood  vessels,  of  contracting  the  uterine  muscle, 
find  of  raising  blood  pressure.  So  plentiful  is  this  sub- 
stance that  we  cannot  doubt  that  its  liberation,  when  the 
placenta  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  development,  deter- 
mines the  onset  of  labour.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine  this  body  has  all  the  properties  of  adrenalin, 
and  I  only  mention  it  now  as  an  additional  example  of 
the  very  close  connexion  which  exists  between  the  supra- 
renal glands  and  the  reproductive  organs.  The  relation  of 
the  suprarenal  cortex  to  the  growth  of  the  body,  er><i  to  the 
development  of  puberty  and  sexual  maturity,  is  of  the 
■closest  description.  But  the  nature  of  the  relationship  for 
the  present  remains  hidden. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr,  McAnAM  Ecoles  (London)  considered  the  series 
of  papers  had  put  forward  much  which  was  most  sug- 
gestive both  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  point 
of  view.  As  to  Mr.  Power's  question  concerning 
the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  imperfect  descent  and  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  both  testes,  Professor  Dixon's  remarks  appeared 
to  clear  the  way  for  an  answer.  The  presence  of  "  inter- 
stitial cells ;' — those  cells  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
an  "  internal "  testicular  secretion— was,  in  his  experi- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  very  well  marked. 
It  was  also  a  foot  that  in  the  developing  testi3  within  the 
abdomen,  these  peculiar  cells  were  al30  found  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Then,  again,  in  those  mammals  in  which 
the  tsstes  are  generally  retained  within  the  abdomen,  it 
was  significant  to  note  that  during  periods  of  sexual 
nntivity,  such  abiominal  testes  not  infrequently  descended 
into  the  scrotum,  and  just  before  this  transition  the  inter- 
stitial cells  became  greatly  increased  in  number,  and 
that  they  disappeared. aft^r  these  periods  of  activity.  It 
wa3  on  account  of  the  presence  of  their  interstitial  cells 
that  h<>  believed  uo  imperfectly-descended  testis  should 
ever  be  removed,  except  it  be  diseased.  Further,  the 
results  cf  scro'al  orehidopexy  in  his  experience,  both  of 
his  own  cases  and  thosj  of  others,  had  not  been  by  any 
means  encouraging.  Neither  did  he  believe  that  these 
fixed  testes  remained  where  they  were  placed,  or  that  they 
Enlarged  even  if  tbey  did  remain.  If,  therefore,  a  testis 
was  not  to  be  removed  and  orehidopexy  was  not  so  satis- 
factory ao  ore  would  hop",  where  should  the  testis  be 
preserved  ?  He  believed  within  the  abdomen.  If  it  was 
Carefully  replaced  into  the  extraperitoneal  tissue,  and 
titkered  thf  re,  neither  torsion  or  any  other  untoward 
result  would  occur,  but  the  boy  would  retain  an  organ 
which  might  become  functional  in  every  way.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Russell  Howard  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
torsion    of    an  imperfectly-descended  te3tis,   there   was 


present  that  suggestive  anatomical  condition  of  a  narrow 
general  mesorehium  attached  to  the  globus  minor  pole  of 
the  epididymis.  The  relation  between  the  imperfect 
descent  of  the  testis  and  the  suprarenal  body  was  a  most 
interesting  one.  Male  cretins  seldom,  if  ever,  had  their 
testes  in  the  scrotum,  and  in  some  cases,  where  their 
suprarenal  organs  had  been  examined,  these  structures 
had  been  found  small  and  imperfectly  developed.  Here 
there  was  a  province  for  further  investigation  which 
might  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
coexistence  of  imperfect  descent  and  imperfect 
development. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Edingtctn  (Glasgow)  said :  Tuberculosis  of  the 
processus  vaginalis  does  not  always  declare  itself  by 
outward  signs.  In  the  first  case  which  came  under  my 
notice  the  testicle  lay  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  the 
tuberculous  condition  was  recognized  only  when  the  pro- 
cessus had  been  opened  in  the  course  of  operation.  In 
another  case  the  sign  which  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
dition was  the  presence  of  a  painless  nodular  swelling 
above  the  level  of  either  testicle  and  apparently  situated 
on  the  spermatic  cord.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  swelling 
had  been  mistaken  for  hernia.  Operation  showed  the 
nature  of  the  swelling.  The  sac  on  one  side  was  excised ; 
the  other  was  not  operated  upon,  and  the  nodular  con- 
dition disappeared.  In  a  third  case  both  sacs  were 
affected,  but  the  condition  disappeared  spontaneously. 
In  a  fourth  case  the  condition  had  been  mistaken  for 
tuberculous  epididymitis,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
was  discovered  on  opening  the  processus.  In  none  of 
these  cases  were  there  signs  of  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
although  it  probably  existed  in  all.  As  for  tuberculous 
nodule  in  the  scrotal  tissues,  in  a  case  in  my  experience  of 
this  nature  there  was  a  tuberculous  gland  sinus  in  the 
Inguinal  region  and  a  hard  swelling,  apparently  of  the 
testicle.  Further  examination  showed  the  scar  of  an  anal 
abscess,  also  that  the  scrotal  swelling  was  distinct  from 
and  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  testicle.  The  nodule 
had  softened  and  broken  down.  It  was  probably  a 
lymphatic  infection.  Whether  it  was  secondary  to  the 
anal  abscess  or  to  the  inguinal  adenitis  was  not  clear ; 
in  either  case  it  was  not  in  the  usual  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  In  respect  of  acute  vaginalitis,  shortly  after 
observing  a  case  of  strangulation  of  the  testicle;  due  to 
torsion  of  a  pedunculated  mesorehium,1 1  saw  a  case  with 
great  redness  and  thickening  of  the  skin  of  one  side  of 
the  scrotum  in  an  infant  o!  1  month.  It  had  certainly 
been  present  for  five  days,  but  absolute  duration  was  not 
known.  The  tunica  was  opened  and  pus  evacuated.  A 
membranous  exudation  was  present  on  the  serosa  over 
the  testicle,  resembling  the  membrane  within  an  egg- 
shell. Some  of  this  was  removed  for  examination,  and 
Dr.  Teacher  reported  that  it  contained  diplococci.  About 
a  year  later  I  saw  another  case  of  a  similar  nature  in  an 
infant  of  3  months.  In  this  ease  the  swelling,  which  was 
of  three  days'  duration,  extended  up  along  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  tunica  contained  pus,  and  in  addition  to  mem- 
branous exudation  there  was  a  sloughy  condition  of  the 
serosa  to  the  inner  side  of  the  globus  major,  ho  bacterio- 
logical examination  was  made.  I  do  not  think  thit  the 
position  of  the  testicle,  on  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis 
above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  inguinal  ring,  is 
sufficiently  recognized.  Since  reading  Mr.  Corner's  paper-  I 
have  examined  carefully  to  determine  this  point.  While  not 
invariably  in  this  position,  the  frequency  is  very  great.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  the  reason  for 
the  organ  assuming  this  position ;  in  one  case  in  which 
the  position  was  most  distinct,  there  were  gubernacular 
bands  noted  passing  to  the  pnbes.  In  ore  case  associated 
with  strangulated  hernia  the  bowel  which  was  tightly 
caught  at  the  external  ring  had  ascended  in  the  fashion 
with  which  one  is  so  familiar  in  femoral  hernia.  Abnormal 
relationship  of  testicle  to  processus  vaginalis  is  sometimes 
seen  in  partially  descended  testi  le,  and  also  abnormal 
arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  the  organ.  As  an 
example  of  this  I  may  mention  a  ease  01  Sir  Hector 
Cameron's,  where  the  epididymis  was  attached  to  the 
lower  pole  of  the  testis.  The  spermatic  vessels  reached 
the  organ  above  the  attachment  of  the  epididymis.  The 
testicle  wa3  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  had  been  associated 
with  hernia,  for  strangulation  of  which  herniotomy  had 
been  performed  some  months  previously. __ 

^Lancet,  Juare  25th,  1904. 
•  Bhitish  Mkdicai.  Jovenal,  June  4th,  190». 
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Mr.  P.  Lockhart  Mummery  (London)  said  that  from 
his  own  experience  of  swollen  testicles  in  veiy  young 
children  he  differed  from  Mr.  Power.  Mr.  Power  attri- 
buted almost  all  enlargements  of  the  testicle  in 
children  primarily  to  syphilis,  but  he  himself  believed 
that  most  of  them  were  primarily  tuberculous.  In  those 
cases  which  he  had  seen  there  had  not  been  sufficient 
grounds  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  and  micro- 
scopical evidence  when  tt  was  forthcoming  was  almost 
invariably  in  favour  of  tubercle.  The  condition  in 
most  cases  was  primarily  tuberculous,  and  he  believed 
that  undoubted  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  testicle  in  children 
were  of  rare  occurrence.  Children  were  too  frequently 
branded  syphilitica  simply  beciose  the  mother  had  had  a 
miscarriage  or  because  there  was  a  history  of  snuffles. 
Snuffles  in  an  infantwas  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  due 
to  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharynx,  and  cot  to 
syphilitic  catarih  of  the  mucosa.  He  could  cot  agree 
with  Mr.  Power's  advice  that  removal  of  the  testicle  was  the 
right  and  best  treatment  for  undescended  testicle.  It  was 
not  good  surgery  to  remove  such  an  important  organ  as 
the  testicle  simply  because  its  abnormal  position  might 
at  acme  future  date  result  in  a  traumatic  lesion,  or 
that  its  disease,  if  such  should  occur,  might  be  more 
serious  on  account  of  that  position.  If  the  testicle  could 
not  be  replaced  by  operation  or  otherwise  it  should  be 
left  alone  ;  it  should  not  be  removed  unless  it  was  causing 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  child.  No  one  would  argue 
that  it  was  right  to  remove  both  testicles  where  both 
were  undescended,  and  he  believed  it  was  wroDg  to 
remove  even  one  unless  it  was  causing  actual  harm. 
One  of  the  reasons  usually  brought  forward  for  the 
removal  of  an  undescended  testicle  was  that  it  might 
be  the  site  of  cancer  at  a  later  date.  The  cases  in  which 
this  had  been  known  to  occur  were  few,  and  it  was  not 
In  any  sense  a  serious  argument.  His  experience  of 
orchiaopexy  was  very  limited  as  compared  with  that  of 
Mr.  Power,  but  he  had  been  favourably  impressed  with 
its  results  in  suitable  cases.  In  those  cases  where  the 
testicle  was  retained  in  the  canal  he  had  seen  very  good 
results  from  the  operation.  The  structure  which  chiefly 
prevented  the  testicle  from  being  brought  down  was  the 
peritoneum,  and  he  had  found  that  if  the  testicle  was 
thoroughly  freed,  and  especially  if  the  peritoneum  attached 
to  it  was  freely  divided,  the  vas  deferens  seldom  prevented 
its  being  brought  down.  The  blood  supply  of  the  vas 
seemed  to  bs  sufficient  to  retain  the  integrity  of  the 
testicle,  and  if  all  the  other  structures  were  freely  divided 
there  was  seldom  any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  the 
testicle  into  the  scrotum.  He  had  made  a  practice  of 
stitchiog  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum 
by  a  single  silk  suture  and  of  partially  closing  the  external 
abdominal  ring  by  a  catgut  suture  to  prevent  the  testicle 
from  being  again  drawn  up.  With  regard  to  the  points 
specially  raised  by  Mr.  Power  In  opening  the  discussion, 
he  would  recommend  orchidopexy  in  cases  where  the 
testicle  was  at  or  near  the  external  ring,  and  if  no  improve- 
ment had  followed  a  three  months'  trial  of  gentle  massage, 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  testicle  to  come  down.  In 
the  case  where  both  testicles  were  retained  orchidopexy 
should  be  performed  on  one  side,  and  if  unsuccessful  the 
testicles  should  be  left  alone.  With  regard  to  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  operating  in  cases  of  undescended  testicle,  he 
believed  orohidopf  xy,  to  be  successful,  should  be  performed 
at  as  early  an  ag>  as  possible.  It  was  not  for  many  reasons 
desirable  to  operate  upon  children  under  6  months  of  age, 
but  the  operation  might  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  that  age,  providing  the  child  was  well  and  in  good 
condition.  The  success  of  the  operation  greatly  depended 
upon  operating  before  fixation  had  occurred  and  the 
structures  comprising  the  cord  became  too  inelastic  to 
stretch. 

Mr  Edbbd  M.  Cornfr  (London)  thought  Mr.  Power  had 
much  exaggerated  the  preparative  syphilitic  changes  in  the 
Incidence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testiile.  lie  (Mr.  Corner) 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  cases  over  which 
there  had  been  an  animated  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
disease  present  was  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  or  both  ;  and 
inanumberof  these  cases  it  had  been  possible  to  examine 
the  glands,  either  after  removal  by  operation  or  afti  r 
death.  And  in  none  had  there  been  found  aDy  evidences 
of  syphilis,  tuberculosis  being  often  found  in  a  curious 
form,  infiltrating  the  body  of  the  testicle,  the  testis.  Still 
more  curlcus  was  the  problem  of  why  a  disease  should 


pick  out  and  affect  an  Immature  gland.  Diseases  in 
general  affected  mature  and  functional  organs.  It  was  an 
indication  that,  as  had  been  urged  by  him  (British 
Medical,  Journal,,  June  4th,  1904),  the  testicles  of  the 
young  though  immature  for  producing  epermatozca  were 
functional,  probably  producing  an  internal  secretion 
which  ministertd  to  the  production  of  the  male  charac- 
ters. Continuing,  he  said  Mr.  Power  had  asked  if 
there  was  any  evidence  that  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
diseases  ended  in  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  The  speaker 
would  expand  the  question,  and  for  "  tuberculous  or 
syphilitic  disease"  substitute  the  phrase  "inflammation 
from  whatever  cause."  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  true 
answer  was  that  inflammation  did  Inhibit  the  future 
growth  and  maturation  of  the  testicle,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  inflammation  present  and  the  stage  of 
maturation  to  which  the  testicle  had  attained  at  the  time 
when  attacked  by  the  inflammation.  If  the  testicles  of 
adults  were  examined  it  would  be  found  that  they  varied 
in  size  far  more  than  did  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
belonged,  the  great  variety  being  produced  in  all  probability 
by  various  factors  which  interfered  with  the  growth  and 
maturation  of  the  glands.  With  regard  to  the  solid 
tumours  of  testicle,  there  was  a  very  great  and  very 
important  difference  between  the  pathologists  and 
clinicians.  The  former,  the  pathologists,  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  differentiating  the  tumours  alter  prolonged 
and  special  expert  examinations ;  whilst,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  latter,  the  clinicians,  had  not  such  oppor- 
tunities, and  could  not  distinguish  one  from  another,  such 
as  a  sarcoma  from  a  carcinoma.  Stress  should  be 
laid  on  the  benign  or  malignant  characters  of  the  tumours, 
their  minute  differentiation  being,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  mere  pedantry.  Besides,  there  was  another 
point.  Any  tumour  growing  in  the  immature  testicle 
of  a  child  would  surely  prevent  the  proper  growth  and 
maturation  of  that  organ.  And,  therefore,  both  tumour 
and  testicle  should  be  removed  aa  soon  as  possible. 
Torsion  of  the  testicle  was  undoubtedly  a  veiy  great  deal 
more  frequent  than  was  at  present  thought.  It  could  be 
found  not  infrequently  in  cases  in  which  the  patients  com- 
plained of  attacks  of  pain,  particularly  in  an  imperfectly 
descended  testicle.  He  had  no  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  all  attacks  of  pain  were  due  to  torsion  of  the  testicle. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  attacks  of  pain  formed 
a  most  significant  symptom  in  cases  of  imperfectly-de- 
scended testicle.  As  Mr.  Power  had  urged,  orchidopexy, 
the  operation  of  suturing  the  testicle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum, was  very  frequently  a  complete  failure.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  uncommon  for  it  to  remain  there,  and  secondly, 
it  did  not  grow  properly,  but  dwindled  if  it  had  already 
attained  any  size  at  the  ti  me  of  operation .  If  s  urgeons  would 
see  their  cases  of  orchidopexy  a  few  years  instead  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks  alter  operation,  they  would  discard  this 
operation  in  about  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  cases  in 
which  they  now  did  it.  If,  as  the  speaker  had  urged,  the 
child's  testiclej  were  not  functionless  but  useful  to  the 
growth  of  the  body,  it  was  wrong  to  excise  them— orchidec- 
tomy.  Therefore,  there  was  a  choice  of  leaving  imperfectly- 
descended  testicles  alone  or  of  replacing  them  in  the 
abdomen— the  operation  of  orchidocoelioplasty.  Person- 
ally, he  believed  that  an  imperfectly-descended  testicle 
could  be  left  alone  and  watched,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
become  tender,  inflamed,  the  subject  of  e.ttaoks  of  pain, 
hardened,  or  was  unaccompanied  by  a  hernia,  up  to  the  age 
of  5,  6,  or  7.  By  that  time  one  at  least  of  these  occur- 
rences would  have  taken  place,  and  operation  should  then  be 
undertaken  without  further  delay.  Or,  if  the  child  bad 
reached  the  age  mentioned  without  any  complication, 
he  had  better  be  operated  on  and  not  left  alone. 

Mr.W.F.  Brook  (Swansea)  drew  attention  to  primary  sar- 
coma of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  rather  its  fibrous  layer, 
lie  believed  it  to  be  an  extremely  rare  condition,  and 
asked  Mr.  Howard  whether  he  could  say  in  how  many  of 
the  78  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  testicles  in  infants  to 
which  he  had  referred  there  was  evidence  of  origin  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  He  had  met  with  one  such  case  in  a 
child  of  4.  It  was  of  great  interest  and  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis.  When  first  seen  the 
enlargement,  which  had  only  been  noticed  for  a  fortnight, 
presented  four  distinct  painless  and  movable  tumours  in 
the  scrotum,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the 
testicle.  The  probable  diagnosis  was  that  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  tunica.  In  the  week's  interval  which  elapsed 
t 
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before  operation  the  four  tumours  had  become  fused 
together  into  one.  The  specimen  showed  that  the  tumour 
was  caused  by  enormous  general,  but  unequal,  thickening 
of  the  tunica,  the  testicle  not  being  involved.  The 
microscope  proved  it  to  be  round- celled  sarcoma. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Lee  (Cork)  slid  that  although  Cork  was  a  great 
centre  for  tuberculous  diseases,  he  never  saw  a  case  of  tuber- 
culous testicle  in  children.  County  Cork  was  very  fairly 
free  from  syphilis ;  therefore  he  thought  that  possibly  some 
syphilitic  state  existed  in  the  cases  mentioned,  and  that 
the  tuberculous  state  of  the  processus  vaginalis  mentioned 
might  have  been  tuberculosis  grafted  on  the  existing 
condition. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby  (LondoD)  said  he  would  confine  his 
remarks  to  one  point  raised  by  Mr.  P'Arcy  Power,  namely, 
as  to  the  association  of  tuberculons  orchitis  and  spinal 
caries  in  children.  He  had  not  heard  of,  nor  could  he 
recall  from  his  practic?,  any  such  case.  But  in  the 
instance  of  adults,  he  could  clearly  remember  at  this  date 
at  least  four  cases  in  which  tuberculous  orchitis  and  caries 
coexisted,  the  spinal  disease  preceding  the  orchitis. 


SOME   MALFORMATIONS    OF   THE   PENIS. 

By     G.     H.    Edikgton,    M.D.Glss.,    F.F.P.S.,    ME.C.8, 

Assistant  Surgeon.  Western  iDfirraary:  Surgeon.  Out-patient 

Departmeut.  Koral   Hospital  for  sick  Children;  and 

Lecturer  in  Surgery.  Western  Medical  School, 

Glasgow. 

The  following  paper  is  based  on  a  study  of  54  cases  of 
malformation  of  the  penis  observed  during  the  p;stsix 
years.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  treatment — 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  no  treatment  was  called  for — 
but  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  details  of  the  various 
types  of  malformation  which  the  cases  represent.  A 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  penile  portion  of  the 
male  urethra  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  malformations. 

The  penis  is  developed  from  an  elevation,  called  the 
'•genital  eminence,"  which  appears  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  week 
of  intrauterine  life  "  in  front  of  and  within  the  orifice  of  the 
cloaca."1  The  elevation  is  covered  with  epiblast,  which  is 
thickened  below  so  as  to  form  a  solid  cord  of  epithelium — 
the  "urethral  septum" — running  from  the  urogenital 
portion  of  the  cloaca  forwards  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  genital  eminence.  This  cord  is 
subsequently  hollowed  to  form  a  groove  or  gutter,  which 
remains  open  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  week.  The  lips 
cf  the  groove  unite  thereafter,  and  convert  it  into  a  ranal 
— penile  or  spongy  urethra — which  is  complete  about  the 
fifteenth  week.  The  line  of  union  of  the  lips  of  the  groove 
is  shown  on  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  by  a  ridge — 
the  raphe.  The  ridge  is  usually  straight  and  median,  and 
Is  continuous  behind  with  that  on  the  scrotum  and  peri- 
neum. It  is  more  prominent  in  infarjey  and  early  child- 
hood than  later;  but  in  the  adult  is  is  often  deeply 
pigmented. 

Classification. 

On  account  of  several  of  the  malformations  which  I  am 
about  to  mention  having  occurred  in  the  same  patient,  I 
have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  classifying  my  cases. 
The  following  scheme  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  suitable 
that  I  can  adopt : 

Group  I. — Hypospadias :  Class  A,  of  glans,  (1)  gutter-like 
opening,  8  cases;  (2)  gutterlike  opening  with  meatal 
dimple  in  front  of  It,  4  eases;  (3)  grooved  glans,  with 
round  or  transversely  oval  urethral  opening  at  corona, 
9  cases.  Class  B,  penile  hypospadias,  6  cases.  Class  C, 
perineal  hypospadias  1  case. 

up  II. — Condition  allied  to  hypospadias,  4  esses. 

Group  III — Malformation  of  raphe  alone,  10  cases. 

Group  IV. — Torsion  of  penis,  12  eases. 

Group  I. — Hypospadias. 

When  union  of  the  lips  of  the  urogenital  cleft  and 
furrow  is  incomplete,  or  fails  entirely,  the  condition 
of  hypospadias  results  ;  and  the  degree  of  hypospadias 
varies  inversely  with  the  completeness  of  the  union. 

In  hypospadic  cases  ;here  is  rot  only  an  incomplete 
closure  of  the  urethral  furrow,  but  there  is  vsry  constantly 
a  deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  structures  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  penis.  The  result  of  Ibis  deficiency  i3  that 
the  penis  is  curved  or  bent  downwai-is,  and  It  may  be 
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mentioned,  in  passing,  that  this  carving  of  the  organ 
demands  special  measures  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  the 
malformation.  Another  feature,  the  frequent  presence  of 
which  strikes  the  observer,  is  the  flattening  and  broadening 
of  the  glans.  This  was  by  no  mean9  canstantlypresent  in 
my  cates  ;  in  many  of  them  the  glans  was  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  cone.  Again,  the  prepuce  is  usually  -shaped  like  a 
hood,  open  below,  but  in  mild  degrees  of  hypospadias  I 
have  found  the  prepuce  covering  the  glans  completely, 
even  on  the  under  surface,  and  phimosis  actually  may 
exist. 

I  have  arranged  the  cases  belonging  to  Group  I  into 
classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  hypospadias  present. 
By  far  the  larger  number  of  tne  cases  presented  deficiency 
la  the  floor  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  urethra.  These 
form  Class  A,  with  its  subdivisions. 

Class  A.  Glandular  Hypospadia?. — 1.  Gutter- like  opening 
on  under  surface  cf  glans. 

Case  i.  J.  McA.,  aged  3  moDths,  October  I6ih,  1905.— Very 
tight  phimosis ;  skin  on  under  surface  of  penis  very  short. 
Partial  circumcision  was  performed  by  an  ob'iqne  cut,  which 
left  fraenal  region  untouched.  Urethral  opeuiug  situated  just 
in  front  of  corona,  and  is  prolonged  forwards  on  under  surface 
cf  glans  as  a  longitudinally  placed  trench.     (See  Fig  ) 

Case  ii.  D.  R  ,  aged  13  weeks,  January  2Stb.  1906  —Phimosis  ; 
Induration  of  prepuce ;  skin  on  under  surface  of  penis  very 


short.  No  curving  of  penis  ;  but  urethral  onening  is  in  form 
of  longitudinal  furrow  on  under  surface  of  glans.  Behind 
actual  orific?  is  fraenurn.  Circumcision,  cutting  very  ob  iqusly 
so  as  to  save  skin  on  under  surface.  The  arteties  were  adherent 
to  skin,*  save  in  neighbourhood  of  dorsal  vein,  where  one 
spoutiDg  vessel  was  found  lying  in  exposed  subcutaneous 
tissue.    (See  Fis.) 

Case  hi.  K.  F.,  aged  4  months,  January  25th.  1906.— Condi- 
tion of  urethra  same  as  in  Case  n.  There  were  rirm  adhesions 
between  prepuce  and  glans,  but  no  phimosis. 

Case  iv.  M.  K  ,  aged  10  weeks.  December  17cb,  1903— There 
was  slight  deviation  of  raphe  to  left,  in  front  of  middle  portion 
of  penis.  Circumcision  was  performed.  Urethral  opening  was 
in  form  of  groove  with  smooth  floor,  extend-d  from  normal 
position  of  meatus  back  to  corona  ;  its  hinder  portion  wa3  to 
right  of  middle  line.    (See  Fig. > 

Case  ivq,.  A.  Y.  ,  aged  13  weeks.  Tecerabcr  8th,  3S03  — Panls 
very  short  on  under  surface,  and  is  bent,  as  well  as  twisted  to 
loft  Tight  phimosis.  Large  hydrocele,  ltft.  Raphes, 
bifurcate  at  root,  of  penis  :'left  division  only  can  be  followed. 
It  is  sinuous  towards  left  side  of  oenis,  and  en3s  in  a  bulbous 
fashion  en  dorsum  of  prepuce.  Prepuce  was  slit  along  dorsum 
and  trimmed.  The  meatus  was  gntter-Iike,  very  wide,  with 
urethra  at  posterior  end  on  plan".  Fraenurn  distinct,  and  on 
under  surface  rif  urethral  cpenlcg. 

Case  v.  J   Y„   aged  3  months,  M  —Adherent 

prepnes  completely  covering  g'ans.  Rapbe  slightly  thickened 
at  root   of   penis,  further  forward   ran   to  left,  and   endfdon 


•In    performing  cireun-eision    in  cases   v.l-.c'e  postbitlc  or  post 
postbitic  induration  of  the  prepu.-e  exist--.  I  nave  frequently  fuand 

the  arteries  adherent  to  the  skin. 
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dorsum  of  prepuce.  No  fraenum,  gutter  meatuB  extending 
back  to  edge  of  glans,  where  urethra  opened.  Floor  of  urethra 
membranous  in  terminal  eighth  of  an  inch. 

Case  vi.  J.  G.,  aged  6  years,  October  18th,  1905.— Patient 
operated  on  by  Sir  Hector  Cameron  for  acquired  right  inguinal 
hernia.  Preputial  orifice  large,  and  prepuce  slightly  hooded. 
Glans  bent  with  point  downwards,  and  meatus  in  form  of 
long  oral.  Fraenum  stopped  short  of  meatus.  Raphe  normal 
in  course,  but  faintly  marked.    (See  Fig  ) 

Case  vat.  6.  A.,  aged  6  years,  March  5th,  1906.— Phimosis 
and  adherent  prepuce.  Kaphe  very  broad  at  root  of  penis  and 
showed  cruciform  arrangement.    Gutter  meatus.    (See  Fig.) 

2.  The  cases  in  this  class  differ  from  those  just  described 
in  that  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  glans  is 
divided  by  a  transverse  ridge  into  anterior  and  posterior 
parts.  The  anterior  part  corresponds  to  the  anatomical 
meatus,  and  it  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  groove.  The 
posterior  part  on  being  traced  backwards  leads  into  the 
urethra. 

Case  vj.ii.  D.  W.,  aged  4  weeks,  September  21st,  1903  — 
Tight  phimosis.  Kaphe  deviated  to  left,  beginning  about  mid- 
penis,  aDd  terminated  on  dorsum  of  prepuce,  bifurcating  in 
middle  line  near  preputial  orifice.  After  circumcision,  urethra 
seen  to  open  on  under  surface  of  glans  in  longitudinal  oval 
which  was  very  wide.  Further  forward,  extremity  of  g'.ans 
showed  a  small  dimple.    (See  Fig.) 

Case  ix  E.  M.,  aged  7  weeks.  November  9th,  1903.— Hooded 
prepuce.  On  aistal  portion  of  penis  raphe  deviated  slightly 
to  right    gays  ofi  a  branch  to  right  side  of  dorsum  of  penis 


and  terminated  In  normally-formed  fraenum.  Glans  bent 
downwards  slightly.  Near  its  extremity  was  urethral  orifice, 
with  mea'.al  dimple  just  in  front.  Ou  left  lip  of  urethral 
orific?  was  small  pit,  which  admitted  wire  of  hypodermic 
needle  a  distance  of  1.5  c.cm.  Perineo-scrota!  raphe  normal. 
Forearms  fixed  in  pronation,  apparently  from  radio-ulnar 
synostosis.  Flexion  and  extension  of  elbow  good.  Hands 
normal.    (See  Fig.) 

Cask  x  T>.  MeD.,  aged  5  months,  May  29th,  1905.— Phimosis, 
with  telescoping  of  penile  integument  over  prepuce.  Clroum- 
eision.  I'rethral  orifice  on  under  surface  of  glans,  separated 
from  meatal  dimple  in   front  by  transverse   ridge.      Kapha 

CaSH  xt.  J.  S.,  aged  2  months,  October  26th,  19C5.— Very 
tight  phimosis.  After  circumcision  urethral  opening  seen  to 
be  gutter-like,  and  separated  from  meatal  dimple  ny  slight 
transverse  ridge. 

3.  In  the  following  series  of  cases  the  urethral  orifice  is 
situated  behind  the  glans.  The  cases  illustrate  the  two 
forms  cf  orifice  which  arc  met  with— namely,  rounded  and 
transversely  oval. 

Case  SIX.  C  1).,  aged  7  years,  July  11th,  1899 --Hooded 
prepuce.  From  rcot  of  penis  raphe  quickly  hvvept  up  on  to  right 
Bile,  wbera  it  cmt'nued  till  near  prepuce,  on  right  side  of 
which  it  bifurcated  into  dorsal  and  ventral  portions.  The 
ventral  co>r-ed  directly  inwards  to  end  at  urethral  opening; 
the  dorsal  reached  the  same  point  after  running  forwards  and 
downwards  along  folded  outer  surface  of  prepuoe.  Glans  ven- 
trnlly  tlixtd.  Meatal  depression  tapered  posteriorly  and  was 
very  slightly  overhung  by  an  elevation  which  separated  it  from 
nrethraiopening.  This  opening  was  originally  narrow,  and  was 
slit,  on  account  of  difficulty  in  micturition.  Frobo  introduced 
Into  urit.h;  a  showed  the  tube  to  occupy  normal  median  positioc 


Case  xiti.  J.  G.,  aged  1  year,  July  1st,  1904.— Phimosis. 
Prepuce  adherent  to  glans  and  overlapped  by  fold  of  redundant 
penile  skin.  On  drawing  back  this  fold,  raphe  found  to  course 
upwards  over  left  Bide  on  to  dorsum.  Its  ultimate  destination 
was  undemonstrable.  On  stripping  back  prepuce,  urethral 
orifice  seen  to  be  wide  transverse  slit  just  behind  glans.  Meatal 
dimple  present  in  usual  situation.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  xiv.  J.  I.,  aged  1  year  3  months,  May  12th,  1904.— 
Hooded  prepuce,  which  was  distinctly  bifid,  approaching  to 
epispadias.  Raphe  not  noted.  Urethral  orifice  small, 
rounded,  and  situated  behind  a  groove  on  under  surface  of 
glans.    (See  Fig.) 

Case  xv.— W.  R.,  aged  2  years  3  months,  July  4th,  1904.— 
Hooded  prepuce.  Raphe  normal  in  perineum  and  scrotum, 
broadened  at  root  of  penis,  then  swept  to  left  side  of  prepuce. 
Meatal  dimple  on  glans.  Tight  urethral  opening  required 
dilatation.    (See  Fig.) 

Case  xvi.  U  F..  aged  3  months,  December  19th,  1904. — 
Hooded  prepuce.  Raphe  deviated  to  right  in  distal  portion  of 
penis.  Urethral  orifice  small  and  ronaded.  Meatal  dimple  c: 
anterior  extremity  of  glans.     (See  Fig.) 

Case xvii.  J.  McC,  aged  10  years,  October  16th,  1905.— Raphe 
normal  up  to  near  glans,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  left. 
Urethral  orifice  transversely  oval,  situated  at  hinder  end  of 
groove  on  under  surface  of  glans. 

Case  xviii.  A.  H.,  aged  27  years,  May  27ch,  1903 —Hooded 
prepuce.     Urethral  orifice  transversely  oval  and  widely  open. 
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n  front  of  this  was  a  rounded  opening,  whioh  admitted  a 
No.  0  bougie  a  distance  of  2.5  cm.,  and  which  ran  aloug  roof  of 
urethra.  In  front  of  this  opening  was  meatal  dimple.  Raphe 
ran  to  right  of  urethral  orifice,  where  it  bifurcated.  One 
division  turned  in  to  reach  meatal  dimple,  the  other  ran  on  to 
dorsum  of  prepuce.  From  dimple  pigmented  ridge  ran  out- 
wards on  prepuce  and  turned  upwards  on  to  dorsum,  where 
terminated  by  dividing  up  irregularly.    (See 

Cash    xix    R.   G,   aged  43   years,    August  2nd,  19C5. — No 
prepuce.    Raphe  coursed  to  left  in  last  inch  or  so  of  penis. 
Termination  not  noted.    Wide  transverse  urethral  opening  at 
hinder  end   of    groove.     Patient    stated    that    mean. 
originallv  '•  cribriform  "  and  had  been  slit. 

Case  xx.  W.  M.,  aged  8  years,  December  9th,  1901.— Hooded 
prepuce.  Well-marked  meatal  dimple  on  glans.  Urethral 
opening,  not  strictured,  opened  \  in.  behind  corona  ond 
slightly  to  left.  Raphe,  broad,  ran  to  right  of  glans,  ending  on 
dorsum  of  prepuce. 

Class  B.  Penile  Hypospadia*. — In  this  class  the  deficiency 
in  the  urethral  floor  has  occurred  in  a  greater  degree,  so 
that  the  urethra  opens  at  some  point  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  penis.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  opening  was  trans- 
versely oval ;  in  another  there  was  a  partial  closing  of  the 
groove  by  a  bridge. 

(   LBX  XXI.     P.  M.,   aged  1  year,   August  21st,  1905 
curved   considerably.      Glans  conical.      Urethra   opened   by 
longitudinal   orifice  half-way  down  penie.     Raphe  double  In 
anterior  part  of  scrotum,  and  turned  to  left  at  root  of  penis. 
(Seo  Fig.) 

Cask  \xit.  11.  It.,  aged  5  weeks,  February  19th,  1906.— Urethral 
orifice  transversely  oval,  situated  at  middle  of  penis,  and 
showed  reddened  mucous  membrane.    Slight  furrow  on  under 
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surface  of  glans.  Raphe  parsed  by  the  right  of  urethral  orifice 
and  on  to  dorsum  of  prepuce,     (bee  Fig  ) 

Case  xxhi. — Hooded  prepuce.  Mental  dimple  on  glans. 
Urethral  opening  longitudinally  oyal,  near  root  of  penis. 
Raphe  bifurcated  at  root  ol  penis  ;  from  right  branch  there  was 
a  contiunntion  forwards  to  right  side  of  prepuce.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  wiv.  S.  Y.,  aged  10  months,  June  16th.  1902.— Urethral 
opening  on  body  of  penis,  very  wide  transversely.  Raphe 
divided  at  root  of  penis,  branches  meeting  on  dorsum.  From 
left  branch  ridge  passed  forwards  on  to  dorsum  of  prepuce. 
Right  Inguinal  nernia. 

Case  xxv.  J.  S.,  aged  9  years,  June  12th,  1906.— Hooded 
prepuce.  Almost  no  urethiai  groove  on  penis,  a  ridge  rather. 
The  urethral  opening,  which  was  small,  opened  on  the  ridge  a 
little  anterior  to  penoscrotal  angle.  Behind  ridge  was  depres- 
sion between  it  and  front  of  scrotum.  Penis  much  bent  down- 
wards.   Testicles  incompletely  descended. 

Case  xxvi.  Infant,  aged  1  day,  January  6th,  1902.— Prepuce, 
not  very  prominent  hood.  Urethra  opened,  a  little  in  front  of 
the  slightly  bifid  scrotum,  on  to  groove.  Further  forwards 
groove  closed  over,  and  opened  again  just  behind  glans. 
Behind  posterior  opening  raphe  very  broad  and  lip  like.  Anus 
imperforate.    (See  Fig.) 
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Class  C.  Perineal  Hypospadias. 
Case  xxvii.  Baby  C,  aged  2  months,  August  18th,  19C4.— 
Doctor  and  parents  in  doubt  as  to  sex.  Large  hooded  prepuce. 
Hypospadiac  penis,  with  ridge  on  under  surface  running  back 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  bifid  scrotum  to  urethral 
opening,  whloh  was  not  quite  so  far  back  as  perineum. 

Group  II.— Conditions  Allied  to  Hypospadias. 
I  have  placed  in  this  group  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  bat 
in  which  the  union  of  the  lips  of  the  urethral  furrow  is 
complete. 

Case  xxyiii.  J.  Y.,  aged  2  years,  August  24th,  1905.—  Hooded 
prepuce.  Meatus  normal,  but  fraenum small.  Under  surface  cf 
penis  very  short,  and  raphe  deviated  to  the  left  and  was  lost  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  hooded  prepuce.    (See  Fifr.) 

Case  xxix  H.  G.,  aged  3  years,  August  24th,  1903  —Hooded 
prepuce.  Meatus  normal  in  ahape  and  situation.  Slight  curving 
downwards  of  penis. 

Case  xxx.  J.  M.,  aged  3  years,  January  8th  1906.— Complaint 
of  micturating  against  loft  grnln.  Slight  phimosis.  Penis  dis- 
tinctly curved  downwards.  Raphe  became  Y-shaped  in  distal 
portion  of  penis,  its  two  limbs  terminating  on  dorsum  of 
prepuce.  Upper  portion  of  prepuce  cut  away  obliquely,  when 
it  was  seen  that  there  was  some  torsion,  so  that  hinder  end  of 
meatus  lay  to  left  of  middl«  line.  Under  surface  of  glans 
shorter  than  normal.     (See  Fig.) 

'  xxxi.  Aged  20  years,  January  3rd,  1S01.— Penis  small, 
with  glans  inclined  downwards.  About  *  in.  from  preputial 
orifice  raphe  bifurcated,  one  limb  passing"  up  on  each  side  of 
prepuue  and  disappearing.  Left  testicle  in  inguinal  canal, 
right  In  scrotum,  but  v>l\  and  of  size  of  large  hazel  nut. 


Group  III. — Malformation  of  Raphe  only. 
It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
noted  above  mention  is  made  of  the  devious  course  of  the 
raphe.  This  group  consists  of  cases  in  which  deviation  of 
the  raphe  is  not  accompanied  by  aDy  ether  malformation 
of  the  penis. 

Case  xkxii.  R.  M.,  aged  4  months,  March  5th,  1.903.— There 
was  a  large  right  inguinal  hernia.  Meatus  very  small,  and 
history  of  great  straining  on  micturition.  Raphe  broad  at 
root  of  penis,  further  forward  deviated  towards  the  left. 
Almost  hr.lf-way  along  penis  raphe  bifurcated ;  left  division 
terminated  on  dorsum  of  this  part  of  penis ;  right  was 
tortuous,  and  terminated  on  dorsum  at  orilice  of  prepuce. 
(See  Fig.) 

Cask  xxxiii.  D.  D.,  aged  11  moD.tbs,  October  5th,  1903  — 
Large  right  inguinal  hernia  noticed  at  age  of  4  wteks.  Glans 
almost  entirely  uncovered,  which  condition  said  to  have  been 
observed  at  birth.     Raphe,  not  at  all  broed,  deviated  on  to 
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right  side  of  penis,  and,  returning,  ended  in  normal  situ&tiot 
at  fraenum.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  xxxiv.  W.  T.,  aged  4i  years,  Oaiober  26th,  1905- 
Tight  phimosis.  Raphe  tended  to  cruciform  arrangement  at 
root  of  penis.    (See  Fig.) 

Case  xxxv.  J.  O.,  aged  6  months,  January  25th,  1906  — 
Very  marked  phimosis,  preputial  orifice  pinhole.  Penilc 
raphe  bifurcated  at  root,  the  two  limbs  coining  toe-ether  again 
near  end  of  organ,  enclosing  lenticular  area  of  skin.  Scrotal 
raphe  broad,  consisting  of  two  ridges  with  lurrow  between 
(See  Fig.) 

Case  xxivi.  W.  W.,  aged  2  months,  January  31st,  1901  — 
Phimosis,  and  large  inguinal  hernia  occupied  right  scrotum 
Prepuce  very  short  in  region  of  fraenum.  Rapbo  normal  re 
scrotum,  and  also  for  a  short  distance  in  penis.  Not  far  from 
root  of  penis  raphe  sent  branch  outwards  atd  forwards  to 
left.  After  following  an  irregular  course,  this  branch  rejoined 
main  ridge  in  middle  line.  Area  of  skin  enclosed,  slazed  ana 
cicatricial-like.  Near  preputial  orifice  raphe  turned  sharply 
to  left  and  lost  sight  of.  Raphe  and  branch  well  pigmented'. 
(Sea  Fig.) 

Case  xxxvii.  J.  \\\,  aged  1  yesjj  1  month,  August  31st, 
1905.— Arrangement  of  raphe  ploseljt  resembled  that  i-i  Case 
xxxv  :  area  of  enclosed  skin  glazed  and  scar-like.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  .wwiii.  January  29th,  190ft  —  Phimosis.  Raphe  left 
under  surface  of  penis  towards  left  side  and  traced  as  far  a^ 
preputial  orifice,  on  left  side  of  which  terminated.  Just  befon- 
terminating  it  was  much  broadened,  irregular,  and  patchy. 
(Sec  Fig.  1 

Case  xxxix.  Adnit,  January,  1900.— Raphe  enclosed  at  rooi 
of  penis,  lenticular  area  of  apparency  normal  skin. 

Case  XL.  W.  A.,agedllyearsllrcr,r.tbs,  February  3rd.  1900.— 
Difficulty  in  emptyine  bladder,  which  distended.  No  phi- 
mosis. On  1  assing  catheter  hitched  somewhat  when  half-way 
along  penis.    Corresponding    to    this   spot   raphe    irregular. 
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hav'rg  broadened  cut  to  form  area  covered  with  irregular 
pipillaeof  brownish  colour.  Subsequent  examination  failed 
to  coMi-m  presence  of  strieiure.     (Sse  Fig.) 

Case  xli.  W.  S.,  aged22  vear?,  April  4th,  1902  —Small  crater- 
Hke  ulcer  near  fraenum.  Had  commenced  five  years  previously 
as  small  "  blister,"  which  bad  ruptured  and  had  since  continued 
to  discharge.  Condition  had  probably  been  a  small  cyst  of 
raphe.  Raphe  in  course  along  penis  ran  to  right  side,  and  then 
back  to  middle  line. 

Gbotjp  IV.— Torsion  of  Penis. 

The  following  cases  are  examples  of  a  condition  of 
torsion,  by  which  I  mean  tha";  the  fraenum  is  to  one  side 
of  the  middle  line,  and  the  meatus  placed  obliquely,  with 
its  hinder  end  corresponding  to  the  lateral  position  of  the 
fra?num.  In  none  of  the  cases  is  there  any  tendency  to 
hypospadias.  The  cause  of  the  deviation  is  not  clear.  It 
may  be  due  to  asymmetry  in  the  lips  of  the  urethral 
groDve.  In  one  or  two  of  the  rases  a  hernia  or  hydrocele 
was  present  and  the  hinder  end  of  the  meatus  was 
directed  to  the  opposite  side.  In  the  majority  of  thecals, 
however,  neither  of  those  conditions  was  present;  and  in 
these  cases  the  deviation  was  quite  as  well  marked  as  in 
the  former. 

Case  xr.11.  T.  H  ,  aged  2  years,  October  3th,  1903  — Phimosis. 
ITj  deformity  of  raohe  observed.  After  glans  exposed,  fraenum 
neen  ljing  to  left  of  middle  line,  hinder  end  of  meatus  con- 
forming.   (See  Big  ) 

Case  xdiii.  R  S  ,  aged  2  months,  December  24>h,  1903.— 
Prepuce  followed  contour  of  glans,  in  front  of  which  it  ex- 
panded like  a  rosette.     Raphe  sinuous,  crossing  from  left  of 
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middle    line  to  right,   on  which  side    it   apparently  ended. 
Hinder  end  of  meatus  t.i  left.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  xliv.  J.  D.,  aged  3  years,  1904.— Prepuce  widely 
open.  Raphe  curved  sharply  to  left  at  anterior  end,  meatus 
conforming.  No  hypospadias,  but  tendency  to  currature  of 
penis.     Large  right  inguinal  hernia.     (800  Fig.) 

Case  xlv.  A.  8  ,  aged  3  years,  February  8th,  1904  —Pain  on 
micturition.  Fnuresis  occasionally.  Wide  preputial  orifice 
in  form  of  oblique  slit  running  backwards  and  to  left.  Raphe 
very  Irregular  at  peno-serotal  junction,  where  skin  pitted. 
Half-w3y  along  penis  laphe  bifurcated  ;  right  holf  ended  on 
dorsum  ;  left  ran  forwards  and  bifurcated  near  preputial 
orifice,  one  portion  ending  in  fraenum,  tbe  other  running 
transversely  on  to  dorsum,  where  It  ended  independently. 
H  Inder  end  of  meatus  directed  to  left.     (Sae  l«'ig.) 

0A8E  XLVI.  .1.  C  ,  Bged  2  years  5  months,  April  28th,  1901  — 
Complaint  of  bilateral  inguinal  hernia  No  hernia  on  exani- 
natiou,  and  external  inguinal  rings  not  enlarged.  Raphe 
mnuous  to  left,  and  then  to  right.  Hinder  end  of  meatua 
directed  to  right,.    (See  Fig.) 

Cam:  xlvii.  \V.  M.,  aged  6  weeks,  February  18th,  1904.— 
Phimosis,  prepuce  short  and  infiltrated.  On  slitting  prepuce 
meitus  seen  with  posterior  end  to  left.     Kapha  not  1 

Cask  XLVIIT.  R.  C,  aged  10  weeks,  July  4th,  1901.  Large 
hydrocele  on  loft,  side.  Riphe  sinuous,  first  to  left,  then  to 
right.  Meatua  practically  transversa,  hicdor  end  to  right. 
(Sea  Pig.) 

(ask  \i,i\  1)  (i  ,  aged  6  months,  Oatober  6lh,  1901  —Very 
large  right  iuzulnal  hernia.     Hinder  end  of  meatus  to  left. 

I  1..  A.  S  ,  aged  3  months,  February  2od,  1905  — Phimosis. 
Hydrocele  on  right;  inguinal  hernia  on  left,  also  umbilical 
[Kapha  dlsp'aoed   to    left  anteriorly,   hinder  end  of 
is  conforming.    (See  Fig.) 

Cask  1.1.     B    (..,   »god  5  months,  March  20th,  1905.— Right 


Inguinal  hernia,  slight  bending  of  glans.  Raphe  brood  and 
diamond-shaped  at  root  of  penis;  near  preputial  orifice  It 
sweeps  to  left,  Meatus  transverse,  hinder  part  conforming  to 
raphe.    (See  Fig.) 

Case  lii.  Adult,  T>cembe',  1904.— Taberea'.osis  of  testicle. 
Penis  undeveloped.  Raphe  sinuous,  first  to  left,  then  to  right, 
where  ended  in  fraenum,  meatus  conforming.  Perineal  laphe 
unusually  distinct  and  keel-like.     (See  Fig.) 

Case  liii.  R.  B.,  aged  20  years,  August  26th,  1905 —Pelvic 
sarcoma.  Penis  very  short  ;  hinder  end  of  meatus  to  right 
No  hernia,  but  history  of  delayed  descent  of  right  testicle, 
which  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut. 

Analysis  of  Cases. 
Glandular  Hypospadias. — Twenty-one  case?.  Of  these 
8  showed  phimosis  (t,  11,  iva,  vn,  vm,  x,  xi,  xtn).  In  8 
the  prepuce  was  hooded  (vi,  ix,  xn,  xiv,  xv,  xvi,  xvm,  xx); 
and  in  1  of  these  the  hooded  prepuce  was  bifid.  In 
2  cases  the  prepuce  was  adherent  to  the  glans  bat  not 
phimoaed  (in,  v);  in  1  there  was  practically  no  prepuce 
(xix);  and  in  2  the  condition  of  the  prepuce  was  not 
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noted.  Fourteen  cases  showed  abnormality  of  raphe  (iv, 
iva,  v,  vii,  vm,  ix,  xn,  xm,  xv,  xvi,  xvn,  xvm,  xix,  xx), 
and  two  showed  torsion  of  penis  (iv  and  iv»). 

Conditions  Allied  to  Hypospadias. — Four  cases  (xxvm- 
xxxi).  In  2  of  these  the  prepuce  was  hooded;  in  a  third, 
phimosed  ;  the  fourth  was  not  noted.  In  3  of  them  isphe 
noted  as  devious,  with,  in  1  case,  associated  torsion  of 
penis. 

Raphe,  ahne.  Malformed.— Ten  cases  (xxxti  xli).  In  4  of 
these  there  was  phimosis;  in  1  case  (xxxm)  glans  was 
almost  entirely  uncovered. 

Malformed  Raphe  Associated  with  Torsion  of  the  Penis. — 
Twelve  cases  (xi.n  to  liii).  Of  these  12,  half  had  hinder 
end  of  the  meatus  directed  towards  the  left;  in  the 
remaining  6  its  direction  was  toward  the  right.  In 
3  case3  in  other  groups  (iv,  lvrr,  xxx)  the  diiection  was 
left  In  2  and  right  in  1.  Including  1  case  from 
another  group,  there  were  2  associated  with  hydrocele. 
One  of  these  (iv<i)  showed  torsion  to  left,  with  left-sided 
hydrocele  ;  in  the  other  (xlyiii)  torsion  was  to  right,  away 
from  hydrocele.  Three  cases  were  associated  with  hernia 
(xliv,  xlix,  li).  In  all  of  these  the  hernia  was  on  the 
rie;ht,  and  the  torsion  was  to  the  l<sft.  In  1  ease  (l)  hernia 
and  hydrocele  were  present  on  left  and  right  respectively  ; 
the  torsion  was  towards  the  left. 

Us  of  Raphe  Malformation. — A  consideration  of  nil 
the  cases  in  which,  in  the  various  groups  and  classes,  the 
malformation  was  noted  shows  that  most  commonly  the 
raphe  deviates  t)  the  left  side  oi  the  penis  (14  crscs).    It 
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was  found  on  the  right  side  in  3  cases,  while  in  4  eases  it 
was  sinuous,  passing  in  a  wavy  course  from  left  to  right. 
In  2  (xxt,  xxu)  of  the  6  cases  of  penile  hypospadias  also 
lateral  deviation  was  noted. 

Bifurcation  of  rap/11  occurs  at  root  of  penis  in  2  of  the 
cases  of  penile  hypospadias  (xxin,  xxiv);  it  al?o  occurs 
on  the  body  of  the  p?nis  in  5  cases  (xxx,  xx.v.11,  xcv) 
not  associated  with  hypospadias.  Further,  bifurcation  of 
terminal  portion  of  raphe  may  oscur  in  cases  of  lateral 
deviation  (vm,  ix,  xu,  xvm)  or  in  raphe  otherwise 
normal  (xxxi). 

The  raphe  may  divide,  and  by  the  divisions  uniting 
farther  forwards,  an  island  of  skin  is  enclosed  (x\xv.  xxxvi, 
xxxvn,  xxxix,  xl,  li).  This  area  of  skin  may  be  normal 
in  appearance,  glazed  and  cicatricial- like,  or  beset  with 
enlarged  pigmented  papillae. 

Lastly,  the  raphe  may  assume  a  cruciform  appearance 
(VII,  xxx.v).  This  arrangement  occurs  at  the  root  of  the 
penis. 

Course  of  Urethra. — Thi3  was  noted  in  H  cases  (xn, 
xvm.  xix,  xl).  In  none  of  these  wa3  there  any  apparent 
deviation  from  the  normal. 


Conclusions. 

1.  Glandular  hypospadias  is  the  commonest  form  of 
this   malformation. 

2.  Malformation  of  the  raphe  is  frequently  present  in 
glandular  hypospadias,  but  either  malformation  may  occur 
independently. 

3.  Phimosis  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  glandular  hypospadias. 

4.  Malformation  of  the  raphe  may  exist  alone,  but  it 
usually  indicates  the  presence  of  other  deviations  from 
the  normal. 

5.  Torsion  of  the  penis  is  always  associated  with  mal- 
formation of  the  raphe. 

6.  Hernia  or  hydrocele  occurring  in  a  case  of  torsion 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  in  the  production  of 
the  deformity. 

7.  The  deviation  of  the  raphe  has  probably  no  effect  on 
the  form  of  the  urethra. 
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PNEUMOCOCCIC    ARTHRITIS    IN    CHILDREN, 
WITH   A   REPORT    OF   TWO    CASES. 

By  Cyril  A.  R.  Nitch,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  Out-patients.  Evelina  Hospital  for  Children. 

The  2  cases   which   I   now  record  were   under  my  care 

when     Resident    Assistant     Surgeon    at    St.    Thomas's 


Hospital,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Clntton  and  to 
Mr.  Ballance,  for  whom  I  acted,  for  permission  (0  make 
use  of  the  notes,  and  also  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Dudgeon,  Director 
of  the  Clinical  Laboratory,  for  the  bacteriological  reports. 

Case  i. 
L.  C  .  female,  Bged  1  rear,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  on  May  4th,  1S0S,  with  a  painless  swelling  of  the 
left  kneo  which  had  been  noticed  for  two  days.  Ten  days 
prior  to  this  the  child  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  from  which 
i-he  had  only  just  recovered.  Apart  from  this  she  had  always 
been  healthy.  The  left  knee-joint  was  moderately  distendtd 
with  iluid  ;  the  skin  over  it  appeared  normal,  being  neither 
shiny,  red,  nor  oedematous,  and  manipulation  of  the  limb 
caused  no  pain.  The  child  was  slightly  waited  and  extremely 
pale.  No  adventitious  sounds  were  heard  in  the  lungp,  and 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  tonsils,  and  tympanic  membranes 
appeared  normal.  Temperature  100°  F.,  pulse  120.  The  child 
both  slept  and  ate  well.  Two  days  later,  as  the  distension 
was  more  marked,  the  joint  was  aspirated,  oiourless,  thick, 
greenish-yellow,  curdy  pus  being  withdrawn,  from  which  a 
pure  culture  of  the  paeumococcus  was  obtained.  The 
general  condition  remained  unaliererj,  but  the  synovial 
cavity  gradually  refilled  ;  consequently,  on  May  8th,  tso 
days  after  aspiration,  the  joint  was  opened  hy  two 
vertical  lateral  incisions,  thoroughly  irrigated  with 
normal  saline,  and  drained  by  a  tube  parsing  behind  the 
patella.  The  pus  which  was  evacuated  contained  numerous 
masses  of  fibrin.  The  articular  surface  of  the  bones  was 
explored  with  a  finger,  but  no  diseased  area  was  found.  This 
was  subsequently  con  firmed  by  a  skiagram.  The  tempt  ratureand 
puise  now  gradually  fell,  reachlngnormal  on  the  sixteenth  day. 
ihe  joirt  was  washed  cut  twice  daily  with  hjdrogen  peroxide, 
and  on  May  10th  the  single  tube  wa3  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  two  small  ones,  which  only  just  projected  into  the  cavity. 
These  in  turn  %vtro  replaced  by  gauze  wicks  on  May  13tb,  five 
days  after  arthrotomy.  On  May  29th— four  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  illness — a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
loft  ear  was  noticed.  This,  together  with  some  pus  from  the 
knee,  was  examined  bacteriologically,  and  the  pneumccoccns 
and  Slaphlococeus  aibus  and  aureus  were  grown  from  both. 

"When  the  child  left  the  hospital  on  June  16th  the 
wounds  were  quite  healed,  and  the  otorrhoea  had  ceased. 
Massage  and  passive  movements  were  now  commenced, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  the  functions  of  tee  joint  were 
completely  restored. 

Case  ii. 

H.  A.,  female,  aged  6  months,  previously  perfectly  healthy, 
had  suffered  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the  right  knea  for  four 
days.  The  child  was  well  nourished,  but  was  pale  and  looked 
very  ill.  Temperature  102°  F.,  pulse  130.  The  lung',  mouth, 
pharynx,  tonsils,  acd  ears  appeared  normal.  The  risht  knee 
was  distended  with  fluid  and  extremely  tender.  The  skin 
was  slightly  red  and  shiny,  and  over  the  head  of  the  tibia,  on 
the  inner  side,  there  was  a  small  oedematons  area.  By  aspira- 
tion thin,  pale  yellow,  curdy  pns  was  withdrawn.  The  joint 
was  therefore  immediately  opened  by  two  lateral  inci- 
sions, and  drained,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  A  pure 
culture  of  the  pneumococcus  was  obtain<d  from  the  pns. 
Toe  temperature  now  ranged  between  £8°  F.  and  101°  F., 
and  the  discharge  from  the  joint  gradually  diminished, 
and,  though  the  child  took  plenty  of  nourishment  and 
slept  well  it  rapidly  wasted.  On  the  eighth  day  the  terrmera- 
ture  suddenly  rose  to  104°  F.  A  small  ab:c;ss  in  the.  popliteal 
space,  apparently  having  no  connexion  with  the  joint,  was 
incised  and  drained,  but  the  temperature  remained  high, 
ranging  between  102°  and  103  6°  until  death.  Oa  the  fifteenth 
day  signs  of  meningitis  appeared.  The  right  cerebral  ventricle 
was  aspirated  through  theanterior  fontanelie  and  clear  sterile 
fluid  was  withdrawn.  Death  took  place  three  weeks  after  the 
Lommenoement  of  the  illness. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Box  kindly  made  a  post-mortem  examination  and 
reported  as  fallows:  Dura  mater  healthy.  Pia  arachnoid 
oedematous  on  convexity,  but  at  bise  it  showed  diffuse 
haemorrhagic  infiltration  extending  forwards  in  the  60gittal 
fissure  acd  closely  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  arteries.  Pink  softening  of  the  light  frontai 
lobe.  Tympanic  membranes  sound  ;  thick  yellowish-green  pus 
in  both  middle  ears.  (Unfortunately  I  did  not  obtain  a  culture 
from  this.)  Lungs  congested,  but  not  pneumonic;  heart  and 
pericardium  healthy.  Mouth  and  digestive  tract  normal; 
articular  surfaca  of  femur  and  tibia  normal ;  no  dis<  ase  of  bone 
or  epiphysis. 

In  the  year  1888  Weichselbaum  first  clearly  identified 
the  pneumocccius  as  one  of  the  causes  of  arthritis,  and  in 
his  classical  monograph  on  the  rater  localizations  of  the 
pneumonic  virus  he  stated:  "The  Dipiococcus  pti-wnoniae 
causes  not  only  pneumonia,  but  also  various  other  pro- 
cesses, either  at  the  same  time  as  pneumonia  or  entirely 
independent  of  it."  This  statement  has  since  been 
repeatedly  confirmed,  and  many  cases  of  pnenmococcic 
arthritis  have  been  recorded. 

After  a  fairly  extensive  search  through  the  literature  I 
have  found  records  of  93  cases  of  aithiitis  in  which  the 
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existence  of  the  pneumococeua  wa3  deSnitely  proved  by 
bacteriological  examination.  These,  together  with  the 
two  I  have  just  described,  bring  the  total  up  to  100.  The 
sources  from  wbioh  they  have  been  collected  are  acknow- 
ledged at  the  end  of  the  paper.  Thirty-one  of  these  cases 
occurred  in  children  under  14  years  of  age,  of  which  18 
were  under  1  year,  7  were  between  1  and  2  years,  and  the 
remaining  6  were  respectively  2i,  5i;  6,  8,  12,  and  13  years 
of  age  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  early  childhood,  for  no  less 
than  25  of  these  patients  were  under  2  years  of  age.  This 
bears  out  the  statement  made  by  l>udgeon  and  Branson, 
that  "  pneumococcu;  practically  monopolizes  the  etiology 
of.infective  arthritis  daring  infancy  and  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  hemi-decade." 

Source  of  Infection.— Statistics  go  to  prove  that  other 
cha;?ne}s  than  the  lung  more  often  serve  as  the  primary 
focus  ox  infection  in  infants  and  and  young  children  than 
in  adult? ;  in  18  of  these  31  eases  no  history  of  antecedent 
pulmonary  affection  was  obtainable,  whereas  in  69  cases  of 
pneumococcic  arthritis  in  adults,  only  9  were  unaccom- 
panied by  antecedent  pulmonary  disease.  According  to 
Herzog,  the  most  probable  primary  focus  is  to  be  found  in 
suppuiAtion  of  the  middle  ear  due  to  the  pneumocoecus, 
whilst  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  tonsils  all  have  a  share  in 
harbouring  this  organism.  In  proof  of  this  contention,  he 
quotes  the  observations  of  better,  who  found  otitis  media 
in  29  cut  of  31  autopsies  on  Infants  under  the  age  of 
30  months  suffering  from  pneumococcal  lesions.  The 
importance  of  suppurative  otitis  media  as  the  initial 
cause  of  the  disease  is  well  shown  in  my  two  eases,  in  both 
of  which  it  existed,  whilst  in  one  from  which  a  culture  was 
taken  the  pneumocoecus  was  isolated. 

Joints  affected. — Of  the  31  cases,  the  joints  of  the  upper 
extremity  were  involved  In  7  (shoulder  5,  elbow  2) ;  the 
lower  extremity  in  15  (hip  5,  knee  7.  ankle  1) ;  and  both 
extremities  in  11.  In  these  polyarticular  cases  the  knee  was 
involved  in  9.  making  a  total  of  16  out  of  31,  or  in  rather 
more  than  50  per  c°nt.  of  the  cases. 

The  anatomical  appearances  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  ether  forms  of  suppurative  arthritis,  but 
destructive  changes,  except  in  severe  cases,  are  relatively 
3light.  The  character  of  the  pus  varies  with  the  severity 
of  the  disease,  and  according  to  Dudgeon  and  Branson, 
this  variation  is  of  prognostic  value.  In  mild  cases  it 
is  thick,  greenish-yellow  and  odourless,  and  contains 
innumerable  fibrinous  threads  which  are  loaded  with  dip- 
loeocci,  whilst  in  severe  cases  it  is  thin  and  watery,  and 
less  prone  to  fibrin  formation.  This  was  a  noticeable 
feature  in  both  my  cases,  and  the  results  help  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  observation. 

Symptoms. — In  comparison  with  the  severity  of  the  local 
lesion  the  constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  mild. 
The  skin,  particularly  of  the  face,  is  pale,  in  spite  of  the 
fever,  which  is  irregular  and  ranges  between  99D  and  101°. 
The  child  takes  plenty  of  nourishment  and  sleeps  well. 
The  appearance  of  the  affected  joint  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic, for  though  the  joint  is  distended  with  fluid,  hot  to 
the  touch  and  extremely  painful,  yet  circumscribed  redness 
is  usually  absent,  and  brawniness  and  oedema  are  only 
present  in  very  severe  cases. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  grave,  and  as  already  pointed 
out,  measurable  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  character  of 
the  pus.  In  the  series  of  cases  I  have  collected  the 
mortality  under  1  year  was  55i  per  cent.,  between  1  and  2 
fears  14  per  cent.,  and  between  2  and  14  years  50  per 
cent. 

Treatment. — -The  treatment  is  essentially  surgical.  The 
joint  should  be  well  opened,  thoroughly  irrigated  with 
normal  saline  in  order  to  remove  the  fibrinous  threads, 
and  efficiently  drained.  Tubes  should  be  removed  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  days  and  gauze  wicks  substituted.  In 
severe  cases  early  vaccination  against  the  pneumocoecus 
would  be  well  worth  a  trial. 
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DISCUSSION. 
The  Chairman  asked  if  there  were  any  observations 
recorded,  or  if  any  gentleman  present  had  made  such 
on  the  condition  of  the  growing  bone  In  the  epiphysis, 
and  at  the  greater  epiphysial  junction.  On  the  analogy 
of  acute  staphylococcic  and  streptococcic  epiphysites,  it 
was  advisable  to  examine  the  growing  line  in  all  these 
cases,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  the  disease  were 
primary  arthritic  or  epiphysial. 

Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson  (London)  Inquired  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  conjunctival  origin  for  the  arthritis. 
The  pneumocoecus  was  now  recognized  as  a  not  uncommon 
cause  of  conjunctivitis.  Indeed,  in  ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum, next  to  the  gonococcus,  the  pneumocoecus  was 
the  organism  most  commonly  present.  He  had  seen  a 
case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  due  to  pneumococci  where 
arthritis  came  on  towards  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  life.  This,  he  thought,  might  be  due  to  generalization 
of  the  pneumocoecus. 

Dr.  P.  G.  Lee  (Cork)  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson,  as  he  had  a  case  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  which  developed  arthritis,  which 
he  had  looked  on  as  gonococcal ;  but  In  the  light  of 
Mr.  Stephenson's  remarks  he  now  believed  it  to  be  due  to 
pneumococcic  infection.  There  was  a  history  in  this  case 
of  exposure  to  cold. 

A  DISCUSSION  ON 

ACUTE    NEPHRITIS    IN     CHILDREN 

AND    ITS    RESULTS. 


OPENING     PAPERS. 

I.— A.  F.  Voeloker,  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Siek  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street, 

and  Physician  to  Out-patients  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

ACUTE  NEPHRITIS  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 
For  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  this  discussion  the 
experience  of  one  individual  is  insufficient,  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  and  sufficient  picture  of 
the  condition,  the  experience  of  those  engaged  in  general 
practice,  those  especially  engaged  with  fever  hospital 
work,  those  engaged  in  work  at  a  general  hospital,  and, 
lastly,  those  working  at  children's  hospitals,  must  all  be 
brought  together  and  correlated.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
hoped  that  those  will  contribute  whose  experience  of 
general  practice  gives  them  a  much  less  distorted  image 
than  is  apt  to  be  created  by  the  experience  derived  from  a 
special  hospital  practice. 

In  hospital  practice  the  early  stages  of  disease  are  often 
over  before  the  cases  come  undtr  observation,  while  a 
case,  when  it  becomes  chronic,  is  frequently  unsuited  for 
continued  in-patient  treatment,  and  so  passes  out  of 
observation.  I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  those  who  have  observed  anomalous  cases,  or  who 
have  had  cases  for  prolonged  periods  under  their  observa- 
tion, will  contribute  their  experience  for  the  furtherance 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  disease. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  profitable  discussion  of  a  subject  is  that  the  terms 
used  should  be  satisfactorily  defined.  By  "acute  nephritis  '' 
we  will  mean  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
evidenced  by  certain  constitutional  symptoms,  of  which 
pyrexia,  vomiting,  headache  are  the  most  common,  oedema 
and  alterations  in  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  urine 
the  most  constant  and  obvious  physical  signs.  I  make 
this  definition  as  I  wish  to  exclude  from  consideration 
cases  in  which  abnormal  constituents,  such  as  albumen, 
blood,  and  even  casts,  appear  in  the  urine,  but  without  the 
general  constitutional  symptoms  which  are  present  in  the 
condition  we  are  about  to  discuss. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  have  taken  the  age  of 
12  as  the  limit  for  children,  this  being  the  age  beyond 
which  cases  are  ineligible  for  treatment  at  the  children's 
hospital  with  which  I  am  connected. 

Acute  nephritis,  like  all  other  forms  of  inflammation,  is 
the  local  expression  of  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
kidneys  to  some  irritant.  The  effect  of  this  irritation  is 
to  produce  changes  in  the  vascular  elements  of  the 
kidneys,  degenerative  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium, 
and  finally  regenerative  changes  or  actual  new  formations 
in  these  organs.    While  we  find  each  and  all  of  these 
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changes  present,  we  do  not  find  them  all  present  in  the 
same  degree;  thus,  in  some  forma  of  nepliritis  the 
vascular,  in  others  tiie  degenerative,  in  others  the  pro- 
ductive phenomena  are  most  en  evidence,  and  so  ve  come 
to  speak  of  a  haemorrhagic  nephritis,  a  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  or  a  productive  nephritis.  Not  only  does  the 
leading  type  of  inflammatory  change  vary,  but  we  also  find 
that  the  part  of  the  kidneys  most  affected  also  varies,  and 
so  we  may  recognize  a  form  in  which  the  glomeruli  are 
chiefly  affected,  one  in  which  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules,  or  one  in  which  the  interstitial  tissue  is 
chieflyaffected.and  such  forms  we  distinguish  as  glomerulo- 
nephritis, parenchymatous  or  tubal  nephritis,  and  inter- 
stitial nephritis. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  using  the  term  in 
iis  clinical  and  not  purely  pathological  sense,  as  far  as  my 
post-mortem  experience  goes,  has  been  invariably  an 
ad'ection  of  both  kidneys,  and  both  kidneys  have  seemed 
to  me  to  be  equally  affected.  In  this  we  see  a  marked  con- 
trast to  cases  of  pneumonia,  in  which  we  find  not  only 
inflammatory  processes  confined  to  one  lung,  often  indeed 
to  one  lobe,  and  generally  spreading  from  one  part  to 
invade  another  of  the  same  lobe.  There  is  no  evidence 
with  whioh  I  am  acquainted  to  show  that  the  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  kidney  show  any  such  mode  of  commence- 
ment or  extension.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears 
reasonable  that  we  should  look  for  the  cause  of  acute 
nephritis  in  some  irritant  which  is  brought  equally  and 
simultaneously  to  the  two  kidneys,  and  which  there, 
during  the  process  of  elimination,  acts  as  a  direct  irritant 
to  the  renal  cells,  as  does  cantharides,  or  which,  circu- 
lating in  the  blood,  becomes  an  irritant  to  these  cells  when 
it  comes  in  contact  either  with  the  renal  secretions, 
internal  or  external,  or  with  the  renal  cells. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature,  what  the 
origin,  and  what  the  point  of  entry  of  this  irritant  into 
the  general  circulation,  we  find  ourselves  very  much  in  the 
dark.  If  we  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  acute 
nephritis  arises,    we    find    that  we  can   trace  a  certain 
number  to  certain  of   the  acute  specific  fevers,  notably 
scarlet  fever ;  that  a  certain  number  are  traced  to  some 
exposure  to  wet  or  cold  or  to  both;  that  a  few  can  be 
traced  to  direct  chemical  irritants,  such  as  turpentine,  or 
cantharides,  or  mercury;  but  that   there   is   still   left  a 
number  of  cases  for  which  no  satisfactory  cause  can  be 
discovered.     In  several  of  these  cases  the  initial  symptom 
noticed  has  been  "  a  cold  "  rr  a  "  sore  throat,"  and  in  many 
of  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  exclude  the  existence  of 
scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  or  acute  rheumatism,  so  that  it 
remains  possible  that  some  toxic  agent  gains  entrance  to 
the  general  circulation  by  the  tonsils  or  throat.     I  cannot, 
however,  find   that  there   is  any  evidence  that  cases  of 
acute  nephritis  ever  occur  in  epidemics  except  in  associa- 
tion with  the  acute  specific  fevers,   so  that  it  is   most 
probable  that  the  poison,  whatever  it  be,  is  one  which  has 
its  origin  within  the  body  and   is  not  introduced  from 
without.    It  is  natural  to  turn  one's  attention  to  the  skin 
and  to  the  alimentary  tract  in  the  hope  of  finding  there 
the  source  of  the  toxic  agent  or  agents  ;  but,  while  it  is 
true  that  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  that  extensive  burns 
or  acute  inflammations  of  the  skin  have  all  at  times  been 
followed  by  an  acute  nephritis,  yet  there  are  many  cases 
of  acute  nephritis  In  which  there  has  been  no  evidence  ol 
any  structural  or  functional  alteration  in  the  skin.    With 
regard  to  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  certainly  tempting  to 
look   in   this  direction  for  the  source  of  our  sought-for 
toxin.     In  cases  of   acute  gastro-enteritis  in  children,  a 
microscopical  examination  of  the  kidneys  in  fatal  cases 
often  reveals  evidences  of  early  yet  distinct  inflammatory 
mischief  in  those  organs  ;  yet  such  cases  do  not  conform 
to  the  clinical  type  of  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  obtain  evidence  that  in  such  cases,  when 
recovery   from    the    acute   intestinal    conditions   occurs, 
there  is  any  further  development  of  the  symptoms  which 
we  find  in  acute  nephritis.    Were  this  the  case  nephritis 
in  children  would  be  much  commoner  in  the  early  years 
of  life  than  I  shall  show  you  it  is. 

To  summarize  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  acute 
nephritis  we  may  divide  the  cases  up  into  : 

1.  Cases  following  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  or  to  structural 
alterations  in  the  skin. 

2.  Gases  resulting  from  the  ingestion  of  certain  irritants, 
such  as  cantharides,  certain  balsams,  and  certain  metallic 
poisons. 


3   Cases  arising  in  the  course  of  certain  asute   infections 
such    as    scarlet    fever,     diphtheria,    enteric,     pneumonia, 
rheumatism,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  erysipelas. 
4.  Cases  of  unknown  origin. 

As  for  season,  this  does  not  appear  to  influence  the 
incidence  of  the  disease.  It  should  also  be  bome  in  mind 
that  acute  nephritis  not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  course 
of  a  chronic  nephritis.  _ 

The  particular  anatomical  form  the  n-  pnritla  „akea  is 
sometimes  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  irritant ;  thus 
in  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  the  glomeruli  are  Oiten 
most  affected,  while  in  diphtheria  we  more  commonly  end 
that  degenerative  changes  in  the  renal  tubules  (an  acute 
parenchymatous  nephritis)  is  the  more  common  lesion ; 
but  it  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  any  particular  form  of 
acute  nephritis  is  peculiar  to  a  given  origin.  In  one  case 
of  enteric  fever  I  have  found  marked  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  and  in  another  acute  glomerulonephritis. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  contribution  to  this  discussion 
I  have  examined : 

(1)  The  records  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  taking  this  as  a 
type  of  a  general  hospital  which  gives  me  opportunities  of 
seeing  cases  after  the  first  twelve  years  of  hie  are  passed  : 
(2)  the  records  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  fireat  Or-mond 
Street,  as  a  type  of  a  special  children's  hospital  ;tnd< 3)  from 
the  annual  reports  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  I  have 
collected  certain  statistics  of  the  incidence  ol  the  acute 
nephritis-producing  fevers  and  of  their  mortality. 

To  the  general  practitioner  the  meeting  looks,  and,  I 
trust,  will  not  look  in  vain,  for  individual  experience  as  to 
the  occurrence  and  subsequent  history,  among  other 
things,  of  cases  of  acute  nephritis,  while  1  trust  that  those 
who  have  had  special  opportunities  of  observing  acute 
nephritis  in  association  with  the  acute  specific  fevers  will 
also  add  their  experience  for  the  common  weal. 

Frequency  of  Acute  XephritU.—kn  examination  of  the 
records  oj  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  ten  years 
1897-1906  shows  that  107  cases  of  acute  nephritis  were 
admitted.  Of  these  30  occurred  in  children  under  i2  years 
of  age— tha*  is,  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  occurred  in 
children.  If  the  ages  of  all  the  cases  are  examined  and  if 
we  classify  the  cases  in  age-groups  of  twelve  years,  wefind 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  occur  m  the  first 
thirty-six  years  of  life  and  in  almost  equal  frequency 
(30—26—24)  in  each  of  the  first  three  groups  of  twelve 
years-Cl-12)  30  cases,  (12  24)  26  cases,  (24-  36)  24  cases,  lu 
must  be  remembered  that  these  cases  were  not,  as  far  as 
could  be  made  out,  cases  following  acute  infective  fevers, 
under  which  conditions  we  might  have  expected  to  find  a 
preponderance  of  cases  in  small  children,  seeing  that  the 
acute  specific  fevers  are  more  common  in  them.  This 
frequency  of  acute  nephritis  in  children  is  not  well 
recognized  ;  indeed,  one  recent  textbook  says  : 

Acute  and  subacute  nephritis  is  exceedingly  rare  in  children 
unless  produced  by  one  of  the  acute  infections,  but  by  this 
term  is  included  not  only  the  eruptive  fevers  but  infections 
such  as  bronchopneumonia  and  the  various  lorms  of  severe 
summer  diarrhoea,  in  all  of  which  nephritis  is  by  no  means 
unusual. 

My  experience  at  the  Children's  Hospital  by  no  means 
confirms  this  view,  for  in  my  own  ward  of  twenty- four 
beds  there  have  been  admitted  in  the  last  ten  years 
45  cases,  and  my  ward  was  only  one  of  the  three  general 
medical  wards.  In  the  year  1906,  21  cases  of  nephritis  were 
admitted  into  the  whole  hospital,  8  cases  being  admitted 
to  my  own  ward.  ■       ■ 

Aqe  —Of  the  30  cases  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  21  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  9.  Of  the  45  caBes  in  my  ward  a', 
the  Children's  Hospital,  33(76  per  cent.)  occurred  between 
4  and  9.  If  we  divide  the  first  twelve  years  of  life  into 
two  equal  parts,  we  find  that  twice  as  many  cases  (50) 
occurred  in  the  first  six  years  of  life  as  in  the  second 
six  years  (25).  In  spite  of  this  there  were  only  2  cases  in 
children  under  3  years  of  age. 

Sex^-ln  the  75  cases  I  am  considering,  45  occurred  in 
boys  and  30  in  girls.  mu*** 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  eases  of  scarlet  fever  in  which  nephritis  de- 
velops is  a  fairly  consiant  one  each  year.  Thus  in 
1903  5.37  per  cent.,  in  1904  4.27  per  cent.,  in  1905  3.25 
per  cent.,  and  in  1906  4.7  per  cent  of  all  the  eases  ol 
scarlet  fever  developed  nephritis,  though  unfortunately 
the  ages  at  which  nephritis  occurred  are  not  indicated  in 
the  rfport.    Now  in  1906  there  were  nearly  18,000  eases  of 
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scarlet  fever  admitted,  and  of  these  13  230  were  children 
under  10  years  cf  age,  and  of  these  463  died  from  various 
causes — that  is,  there  was  a  mortality  of  3  54  percent. 
The  statistical  tables,  however,  show  that  out  of  17,829 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  812  developed  1  rate  nephritis,  and 
that  of  these  852  cases  only  29  proved  fatal. 

Put  Into  general  terms  we  may,  I  think,  say  that 
although  scarlet  fever  is  very  much  more  common  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  life,  and  with  it  acute  nephritis,  yet 
scarlatinal  rephritis  is  not  very  fatal  in  children,  and 
these  impressions  are  borne  out  by  the  difBealty  ex- 
perienced of  getting  specimens  of  acute  scarlatinal 
nephritis  for  histological  examination.  I  hope  that  those 
who  have  actually  worked  in  fever  hospitals  will  correct 
me  if  these  are  false  impi'f  ssions,  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  inspection  o?  these  tables  of  statistics 

From  the  same  source  I  find  that  out  of  4,937  cases  of 
diphtheria  only  36  developed  nephritis,  that  is,  0  69  per 
cent.,  but  that  rone  of  these  proved  fatal.  In  the  same 
year  651  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  admitted,  10  of  these 
(1.54  per  cent.)  developed  acute  nephritis,  but  none  proved 
fatal. 

Cases  of  acute  nephritis  arise  sometimes  in  connexion 
with  erysipelas,  with  measles,  pneumonia,  acute  rheu- 
matism, but  although  I  have  seen  acute  nephritis  in  all 
these  diseases  I  regard  it  as  a  rare  complication.  Some 
writers  have  dejcribed  acute  nephritis  as  a  not  uncommon 
complication  of  whooping-cough,  but  of  566  cases  of 
whooping-cough  under  my  care  at  Great  Ormond  Street 

1  only  saw  4  cases,  and  one  of  these  was  In  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever. 

Symptomatology.— la  children  as  in  adults  acute  nephritis 
is  very  variable  both  in  the  severity  and  in  the  constancy 
of  its  symptoms.  Apart  from  the  acute  specific  fevers  and 
when  no  history  of  exposure  or  irritation  can  be  obtained 
we  may  find  that  a  "  cold  "  or  sore  throat  is  comp'ained  of. 
Aa  a  rule  there  is  less  malaise  than  in  adults,  pain  in  the 
back  is  very  rarely  complained  of.  Vomiting  is  a  com- 
mon symptom,  but  headache  is  less  common  than  in 
adults.  Veiy  frequently  the  first  symptom  to  (all  atten- 
tion to  the  illness  is  the  presence  of  puffiness  about  the 
face,  especially  about  the  eyep.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
some  general  anasarca,  but  dropsy  is  less  "commonly  met 
with  in  children  than  in  adults  though  it  may  be  veiy 
pronounced.     The  temperature   is   nearly  always   raised 

2  or  3  degrees  above  the  normal,  but  it  returns  to  the 
normal  level  in  three  or  four  days.  Occasionally  a  pur- 
puric rash  may  accompany  the  disease.  Convulsions  are, 
in  my  exp?rience,  rare  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  but 
when  the  disease  is  developed,  and  especially  If  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  small,  uraemia  convulsion?  may  and 
often  do  occjar,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  adults,  they  are  not 
incompatible  with  a  goo  I  recovery. 

The  T'ri:e—  The  changes  in  the  urine  are  sometimes 
so  obvious  that  a  diminution  in  the  amount  and  an  altera- 
tion In  the  appearance  of  the  urine  may  be  the  only 
reasons  for  a  child  being  brought  to  a  doctor.  It  is  curious, 
however,  how  unobservant  parents  sometimes  are  of 
marked  alterations  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  urine. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  changes  in  the  urice.  as 
I  see  Dr.  Sikes  has  prepared  a  moat  interesting  contribu- 
tion on  these  points,  but  I  should  like  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine 
being  made  in  all  cases  of  suspected  nephi  itis. 

The  complications  of  acute  nephritis  in  children  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  adults;  Berous  effusions 
and  serous  inflammations  are  lees  common  in  children. 
Amaurosis,  oedema  of  the  disc,  and  optic,  neuritis  rarely 
occur.  Oedema  of  the  glottis  or  of  the  lungs  is  seldom 
seen. 

Duration. — The  duration  <  f  a  case  of  argute  nephritis  is 
variable,  and  It  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  say  when  an  acute  erases  to  b<>  an  acute,  and  becomes. 
an  I  believe  it  sometimes  does,  a  chronic  nephritis.  The 
acute  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  under  treatment  subside 
rapidly,  bat  if  a  cartful  wafch  in  kept  on  the  urine  long 
after  all  oedema  has  c'ieapp.'ared,  there  will  be  found  from 
time  to  time  distinct  traces  c  f  albumen  in  the  urine.  In 
some  of  my  cases  the  albumin  pennanently  disappeared 
on  the  ninth  day ;  in  others  it  was  present  seven  week?, 
and  in  one  ease  twenty  weeks  after  the  onset  of  symptoms, 
a  trace  of  albumen  being  the  only  pathological  residue 
detected. 

In  hospital  practice  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of 


the  cases  are  discharged  still  having  an  occasional  tiace 
of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  it  is  interesting  to  inquire 
what  happens  to  these  cages.  Do  they,  nnd°r  less  favour- 
able conditions  at  home,  relapse  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  case,  for  I  have  checked  the  names  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  patients  with  a  view  to  tracing 
their  subsequent  history,  but  find  very  few  cases  of 
recurrent  nephritis  in  the  children  who  have  been  in 
originally  with  an  acute  nephritis.  There  are,  cf  courae, 
a  certain  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  which  come 
in  from  time  to  time,  improve  under  treatment,  and  then 
go  out.  The  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  seen  In 
the  wards  of  a  children's  hospital  is  small,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  the  cases  of  acute  nephritis  which  go  out 
with  only  a  slight  albuminuria  develop  later  into  cases 
of  chronic  nephritis.  As  the  age  limit  at  a  children's 
hospital  prevents  cases  over  12  years  of  age  being  fol- 
lowed, I  looked  up  the  returns  of  the  ages  of  cases  of 
chronic  nephritis — both  parenchymatous  and  interstitial 
— at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  found  that  very  few 
occurred  under  the  age  of  20.  Out  of  96  cases  admitted 
In  seven  years  (1900-6),  only  4  were  in  patients  under  20 
years  cf  age,  and  only  1  cf  these  proved  fatal ;  while  of  2C9 
cases  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  only  1  occurred  in  a 
child  Our  post-mortem  records  at  MiddlesexHospital  also 
show  the  very  small  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis 
in  patients  under  20  years  of  age.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  one  cf  the  reasons  of  the  small  numbers  of  fatal 
cases  of  chronic  nephritis  which  are  seen  in  a  general 
hospital  po>t  mortem  room  is  the  fact  that  these  patients, 
being  chronic  invalids  and  regarded  as  incurable,  drift 
eff  to  the  infirmaries  or  die  at  home.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  in  the 
infirmaries  and  those  who  have  watched  cases  in  private 
can  contribute  so  much  to  our  knowledge.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  these  case3 
do  recover,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  actually 
watched  a  case  pass  from  the  acute  to  the  chronic  stage 
and  then  make  a  complete  recovery. 

Results. — Acute  nephritis  may  terminate  in  death,  in 
recovery,  or  may  become  chronic. 

Death  from  acute  nephritis  in  children  is  not  common : 
out  of  30  cases  in  children  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  only 
1  proved  fatal,  while  out  of  45  cases  in  my  ward  in  ten 
years.  5  proved  fatal. 

Death  may  occur  from  uraemia,  convulsions  and  coma 
setting  in.  The  temperature  often  rises — in  1  ca°e  it,  was 
107° — or  there  may  be  no  rise  of  temperature.  In  1  ease 
symptoms  of  a  progressive  paralysis  resembling  an  acute 
a»cendiDg  spinal  paralysis  occurred  in  a  mentally  deficient 
child. 

Pneumonia,  multiple  ser.ius,  inflammations  and  effu- 
sions, severe  intestinal  catarrh,  have  also  been  found  in 
fatal  cases. 

Recovery  from  acute  nephritis  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
pror.onnced  as  having  occurred  under  three  or  four  weeks, 
aDd  even  then  there  will  probably  be  some  anaemia  left, 
but  convalescence  is  often  prolonged  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  and  it  may  be  that,  without  any  other  signs  of 
renal  mischief,  albumen  may  recur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  urine  for  more  than  two  years  alter  an  acute 
nephritis. 

What  factors  determine  the  question  of  complete  or 
incomplete  recovery  ?  An  examination  cf  the  hospital 
records  might  make  us  think  that  the  precautions  taken 
there  were  the  cause  of  the  good  lesults  we  obtain,  but 
when  we  remember  the  relative  infrequency  of  chronic 
nephritis  in  young  adults  under  20,  and  see  the  little  care 
taken  by  the  parents  of  children, especially  in  the  country, 
we  must  admire  the  vis  medieatri.e  Naturae.  Euors  in  diet, 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  over-fatigue  and  irritant  medi- 
cines, can  all  of  them  prolong  the  duration  cf  nephritis, 
and  increase  the  chances  of  its  becoming  chronic.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  that  cases  which  originate  in 
exposure  to  cold  have  a  greater  tendency  to  become 
chronic  than  those  originating  in  other  ways.  The  pro- 
gnosis of  diphtheritic  cases  is  good,  most  of  the  cases 
losing  their  albumen  before  leaving  the  hospital.  In  some 
epidemics  of  scarlet  ft  ver  and  of  diphtlu'ria,  however,  we 
may  meet  with  rephritis  of  a  particularly  virulent  type. 

Conditions  Simulating  the  Disease.— The  chief  conditions 
which  may  simulate  acute  nephritis  are  those  in  which 
blood  appears  in  the  urine,  or  oedema  occurs,  or  where 
both  conditions  are  present,     I  will  not  do  more  than 
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enumerate  these.  Renal  Infarction  in  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria,  tuberculous  or 
other  new  growths  in  the  kidney.  The  oedema  of  renal 
disease  may  be  simulated  by  the  oedema  which  occurs 
with  acute  diarrhoea,  with  chronic  colitis,  with  endo- 
carditis, pericarditis,  urticaria,  angioneurotic  oedema, 
taberculous  bronchial  glands,  purpura  leukaemia. 

I  recently  had  under  my  tare  a  boy  who  was  admitted 
•with  a  doubtful  purpuric  eruption  and  blood  in  the  urine ; 
there  were  also  blood  and  granular  casts,  but  no  oedema 
was  present.  Ophthalmoscopic^  examination  showed 
some  retinal  haemorrhages.  An  txaminati  in  of  the  blood 
showed  that  there  was  l>mnha,!c  leukaemia,  from  which 
the  boy  died.  At  the  autopsy  there  was  no  sign  of 
nephritis. 

Treatment.— I  hope  that  this  Section  will  discuss  this 
aspect  cf  nephritis,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  time  that  I  c'o  not  propose  to  do  more  than  invite 
you  to  diecuss  the  treatment  cf  acute  nephritis.  I  should 
only  like  to  emphasize  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  uriue 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline,  the  advantage  derived  by  the 
use  of  large  injections  of  warm  water  into  the  bowel,  the 
benefits  of  hot  packs  cr  hot  air  baths.  The  question  of  the 
use  of  the  icebag,  which  has  been  advocated  by  some  is 
also  one  in  which  considerable  differences  of  Opinion,  if 
not  of  practice*,  may  be  found  to  exist.  During  convales- 
cence I  am  sure  recovery  is  sometime3  delayed  by  the 
exclusion  of  meat  from  the  diet. 


II.— Alfred  W.  Sikes,  M.D.,  DSc.Lond,  F.R.C.S., 
Pathologist,  Samaritan  Eospitil  for  Women. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ASPECT. 
'We  are  at  present  acquainted  with  little  in  the  way  of 
physiological  differences  between  renal  disease  in  children 
and  adults,  but  from  the  present  point  of  view  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  great  importance  as  the  question  is,  What  are 
the  physiological  points  which  are  useful  for  us  to  have 
in  mind? 

The  alterations  in  the  general  metabolism  caused  by 
kidney  disease  are  not  so  obvious  as  mieht  be  expected  ; 
they  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  how  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines  are  performing  their  work,  and  any  changes 
which  occiur  in  renal  conditions  of  even  moderate  seventy 
are,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  more  of  a  quantitative 
than  a  qualitative  nature.  Taking  an  average  case,  there 
is  little  change  in  the  amount  of  the  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  or  of  the  oxygen  absorbed.  The  maintenance  of  nutri- 
tion depends  greatly  on  the  diet;  and  in  chronic  condi- 
tions v.  Noordtn  is  amongst  those  who :e  who  have  main- 
tained that  a  too  exclusive  milk  dietary  is  sometimes 
responsible  for  a  patient  not  getting  on  well,  and  that  a 
ehange  to  a  more  varied  diet  will  often  cause  a  marked 
improvement. 

The  degree  of  albuminuria  is  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  treatment.  The  importance  of  keeping  up  the 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  in  the  more  chronic  cas^s,  and, 
when  treating  the  acute  forms  of  the  disease,  of  giiing 
the  diseased  crgan  as  little  to  do  as  possible  are  two 
very  necessary  things  to  remember.  In  acute  nephritis 
as  high  an  authority  as  v.  Noorden  does  not  give  his 
patients  even  milk  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
but  keeps  them  on  sugar  and  water  to  the  extent  of 
150  to  200  grams  oi  the  former  daily.  Tnis  diet  gives  the 
greatest  lest  to  the  diseased  organ,  and  while  keeping  the 
patient  going  for  the  time  gives  (he  inflammation  the 
beat  chance  of  recovery.  With  mosi  other  forms  of  the 
disease  it  is  advisable  to  remember  the  keeping  up  of 
the  protein  metabolism  to  the  normal,  and  in  chronic  con- 
ditions as  much  as  90  grams  of  protein  hi  the  day  may  be 
given,  with  the  occasional  intermission  of  a  few  dsys  when 
a  diet  poor  in  protein  may  be  substituted. 

Again,  with  the  ir.termerliate  forms  rf  the  disease 
between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  interstitial  forms,  it  is 
now  more  general  to  recommend  that  the  diet  a?  regards 
protein  should  be  more  liberal  than  was  formerly  allowed. 
En  acute  nephritis  it  is  agreed  that  the  quantity  of  the 
albumen  usually  affords  an  index  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease,  esptcialJy  when  taken  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  water  passed,  but  in  chronic  states,  especially  in  the 
chronic  granular  form,  it  is  not  at  all  so  certain  that  an 
increase  of  the  albumen  indicates  that  the  condition  is 
worse.;    the    contrary  certainly  obtains  in  some    cases. 


There  is  aHo  no  evidence  in  these  latter  cases  that  the 
proteins  of  the  urine  are  influenced  to  any  extent  by  the 
protein  of  the  food. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  of  the  blood  pressure 
in  some  cases  of  acute  nephritis  h^a  never  been  explained; 
in  children  it  has  been  measured  to  rite  from  60  mm.  to 
120  mm.  during  an  attack.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
substances  are  which  cause  this,  or  how  they  act,  whether 
locally  or  through  the  central  nervous  system. 

We  know  that  severe  gastrointestinal  disturbances 
often  indicate  the  onset  of  uraemia,  although  in  children 
they  may  occur  at  the  onset  of  any  acute  disorder.  It 
appeals  to  us  as  being  likely  trat  this  is  more  due  to 
toxic  influences  on  the  central  nervous  eystem,  as  sug- 
gested by  Leube,  than  to  &ry  oedematous  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  thought  probable  by 
Bartels.  Later,  when  there  m?y  be  ulceration,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  urea  excreted  into  the 
alimentary  tract.  The  faeces  in  uraemic  diarrhcea  contain 
much  ammonia,  and  it  has  teen  demonstrated  in  the 
contents  of  the  s'omach.  In  severe  tubular  conditions 
the  hydrochloric  acid  and  tb'e  ferments  rennin  and  pepsin 
are  often  in  diminished  amount,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  motility  of  the  organ  is  at  all  altered. 

In  renal  disease  nitrogen  is  sometimes  present  in  such 
large  quantities  in  the  excreta  that  it  rr.u«t  be  due  to  the 
vicarious  excretion  of  substances  containing  ni  rogen  into 
the  alimentary  tract  from  the  tissues  of  the  body.  This 
has  been  proved  by  the  ;s'.imaticn  cf  the  nitrogen  in  the 
food  and  in  the  faeces.  Onu  rase  of  acute  scailatiral 
nephii.is  in  a  child  iB  reported  where  there  was  a  marked 
excess  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  over  that  of  the  food, 
and  indicated  a  retention  of  nitrogen  in  the  body  during 
the  very  acute  s-t3ge.  The  amount  of  ammonia  in  uraemic 
stiols  is  esp°clally  noticeable. 

It  has  been  found  by  many  observers  that  the  amount 
of  ethereal  sulpha'es  and  indtcan  in  thenrine  is  increased, 
and  this  may  be  due  to  greaier  intestinal  putrefaction; 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  used  as  the  basis 
of  a  theory  as  to  the  production  cf  chronic  renal  disease 
from  the  toxic  product"  of  protein  decomposition  which 
are  not  rendered  harmless  in  the  alirrentaiy  canal,  as 
would  obtain  io.  health.  The  diceslion  of  the  fat  and 
carbohydrate  elements  of  the  food  appears  to  proceed 
wPh  little  or  no  variation  from  that  in  hejlth. 

With  regard  to  the  metabolism  cf  protein  in  renal 
disease,  there  is  little  evidence  cf  definite  cljange  from 
the  normal.  Qualitative  changes  in  the  albumens  of  the 
blood  have  be-n  described,  such  es  a  relative  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  globulin;  but  sufficient  work  has  not 
been  done  to  lead  to  any  conclusion.  In  nreemia  we 
should  certainly  expect  that  trere  should  be  some 
evidence  cf  damage  to  the  proteins  of  the  ceils,  but 
reliable  work  on  the  subject  is  very  meagre.  V.  Noorden 
quotes  a  case  of  acute  nephritis  in  a  boy  of  11  where 
measurements  of  the  intake  and  the  output  of  nitrogen 
showed  bndoub'ftd  brealsi.  g  down  of  the  tissce  protein 
du-in"  the  period  when  uraemic  symptoms  were  prestnt. 

The  Bute  r>f  th*  &>dium  Chloridr.—  In  mild  cases  of 
nephritis  the  relations  of  the  sodium  chloride  to  the 
tissues  and  the  urine  may  be  the  same  as  in  health,  and 
in  ether  cases  the  only  difference  app'ars  to  be  that 
when  there  is  an  excess  taken  in  with  the  food,  there 
appears  to  be  some  delay  before  it  appears  in  the  urine. 
Then,  again,  in  other  ca;e<  there  maybe  a  retention  cf 
the  salt  for  some  time,  aid  perhaps  associated  with 
oedema  of  the  tissues.  01  lorides  do  not  seem  to  leave 
the  body  bv  the  intestine  to  aDy  extent,  except,  perhaps, 
when  there  is  severe  diarrhoea.  Toe  amount  in  the 
urine  and  io  the  system  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  food;  there  is,  however,  no 
certainty  as  to  how  an  excess  of  sodium  chloride  will 
affect  the  kidneys  ;  all  we  know  is  that  when  a  retention 
of  salt  occura  there  is  usually  associated  with  it  oedema 
cf  the  tissues. 

It  is  also  much  discussed  as  to  whether  the  retention 
of  the  chloride  in  the  tissues  is  primary,  ard  so  causirg 
a  flow  of  water  to  the  tissue?,  cr  whether  the  water 
accumulating  in  the  tissues  frcm  other  causes  attracts 
the  chloride  from  the  blood  so  as  to  balance  the  osmotic 
pressures.  Again,  some  think  that  tl-e  retention  of  the 
chloride  in  the  system  may  be  due  t ,-.  some  functional 
incapacity  of  the  renal  ce'ls.     Cases  have  been  known 
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where  the  oedema  could  be  made  to  appear  and  disappear 
by  the  simple  addition  oi  salt  to  the  iood.  Although 
generally  speaking  the  retention  of  chloride  will  mean 
the  development  of,  or  be  associated  with,  oedema,  there 
is  no  exact  relation  at  any  time  between  the  two.  Marie 
tried  to  explain  matters  by  assuming  that  some  chloride 
could  be  actually  fixed  by  the  tissue  cells,  and  so  held  in 
a  different  condition  to  that  which  was  present  in  the 
tissue  fluids. 

The  Irfiuen.ee  on  the  Water  of  the  Urine. — The  quantity 
of  water  passed  is  usually  diminished  when  the  glomeruli 
are  affected,  as  is  seen  in  scarlatinal  nephritis,  and  also  in 
the  various  degrees  of  parenchymatous  disease,  acute  and 
subacute.  This  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  an  incapacity 
of  the  cells  to  allow  fluid  to  pass ;  hence  the  giving  of 
water  to  these  patients  only  further  increases  the 
embarrassment  of  the  kidneys,  and  leads  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  tissues.  This  is  often  seen  in  the 
acute  scarlatinal  nephritis  of  children.  To  put  the  matter 
simply,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  kidneys 
only  to  excrete  a  urine  of  a  definite  molecular  concen- 
tration, and  that  the  addition  of  water  to  the  diet  will  not 
alter  this,  but  will  do  harm  in  other  ways,  auch  as  in  the 
development  of  oedema. 

In  the  chronic  and  the  interstitial  forms  of  the  disease 
it  is  very  doubtful  to  what  extent  we  can  wash  out  the 
system  by  giving  water.  In  these  cases  the  disease  has 
affected  the  kidney  so  that  it  has  adapted  iteelf  to  the 
secretion  of  a  fluid  of  a  lower  molecular  concentration 
than  the  normal.  It  is  quite  aa  open  question  as  to  how 
much  of  the  polyuria  in  granular  kidney  may  be  due 
simply  to  the  habit  of  the  patient  to  drink  freely. 

The  Proteins  of  the  Urine. — The  proteins  of  the  urine  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  blood,  but  the  relative  proportion  is 
different.  The  term  "protein  quotient"  has  been  given 
to  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  the 
serum  albumen  by  that  of  the  globulin,  and  as  the  latter 
is  commonly  in  excess,  the  number  is  usually  plus.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  I  did  some  work  on  the  globulin  of 
albuminous  urine,  and  found  that  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  will  cause  a  conversion  of  some  of  the  albumen  into 
globulin,  and  also  allowing  the  urine  to  stand  for  some 
time,  so  that  it  becomes  alkaline,  will  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

There  is  little  known  as  to  the  significance  of  a  larger 
amount  of  globulin  than  the  usual  amount,  and  the 
various  attempts  to  classify  renal  diseases  in  these 
terms  have  not  been  very  successful.  The  two  best  known 
conditions "  where  is  an  excess  of  globulin  frequently 
present  are  lardaceous  disease  and  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy.  Hoffmann  found  that  in  ascitic  fluid  the 
quotient  was  always  higher  than  in  blood  serum— that  is, 
that  the  albumen  was  here  present  in  relatively  greater 
amount. 

Czatary  mentions  that  the  quotient  is  greater  in  the 
urine  passed  during  the  day  time,  after  meals,  during  the 
time  milk  diet  is  being  taken,  and  as  the  disease 
improves,  and  smaller  during  the  acute  exacerbations  of 
the  disease,  in  the  chronic  parenchymatous  forms,  and,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  in  lardaceous  disease. 

Various  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  gravity  of  the  disease  by  the  protein  quotient.  Some 
observers  seem  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that  a 
low  quotient  is  bad  and  a  high  one  good.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  some  one  to  make 
a  good  series  of  fresh  observations  on  this  point, 
but  they  must  be  very  accurately  done  or  they  will 
be  useless.  Hoffmann  also  mentions  that  globulin 
is  much  more  difficult  to  diffuse  than  albumen,  so 
perhaps  a  low  protein  quotient  indicates  a  greater 
degree  of  incapacity  of  the  renal  cells  in  allowing  the 
globulin  to  pass  through.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
on  the  precipitate  which  sometimes  occurs  when  acetic 
acid  in  certain  proportion  is  added  to  urine  in  the  cold. 
This  has  been  noted  in  cases  of  physiological  albuminuria, 
In  some  cases  of  tubular  nephritis,  and  in  healthy  people 
after  exertion.  It  seems  in  some  cases  to  be  only  a  loose 
combination  of  ordinary  protein  with  other  substances, 
but  in  other  cases  it  appears  to  be  true  nucleo-albumen. 
The  significance  and  causes  of  its  appearance  are  not 
known.  It  is  possible  it  may  be  due  to  increased  per- 
meability of  the  renal  cells,  or  to  some  alterations  of  the 
proteins  of  the  blood  so  that  small  quantities  pass  through 
to  the  urine.    Proteoses  have  been  described  as  present  in 


some  fevers,  and  they  are  also  present  in  some  renal  cases . 
As  when  testing  for  globulin,  it  is  here  also  necessary  that 
the  urine  should  be  examined  when  fresh,  as  proteoses  will 
certainly  be  found  in  urine  which  has  been  standing  for 
some  time,  where  they  are  due  to  bacterial  decomposition 
of  the  protein.  I  do  not  know  that  their  presence  has 
been  found  as  yet  to  be  of  any  special  significance  or 
Importance  from  the  view  of  treatment  or  diagnosis. 

Urea,  Ammonia.  Uric  Acid,  etc. — It  is  well  known  that 
when  estimated  by  the  usual  methods  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  urea  in  most  acute  and  subacute  cases  of 
renal  disease.  It  has  also  to  be  noted  that  the  amount 
of  urea  relative  to  the  total  nitrogen  is  usually  dimin- 
ished, and  there  may  be  an  increase  of  the  ammonia 
present. 

There  is  nothing  definite  to  mention  with  regard  to  uric 
acid  beyond  the  fact  that  the  amount  varies  very  little,, 
and  in  renal  disease  there  is  little  difficulty  in  its  ex- 
cretion or  in  that  of  the  purin  bases.  There  may  be  some 
slight  retention  of  creatinin  in  certain  cases,  which  is 
interesting  on  account  of  the  increased  Importance  of  this* 
body,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  Indicate  more  than  we 
at  once  supposed  the  metabolism  of  the  actual  tissue- 
proteins.  It,  however,  appears  to  be  comparatively 
innocuous. 

Some  Methods  of  Examining  the  Urine. — There  are  certain 
points  with  regard  to  the  urine  about  which  it  would  be 
very  useful  if  we  had  mote  knowledge.  For  instance,  the 
relation  of  the  albumen  to  the  globulin  has  been  accu- 
rately done  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Rough  methods 
of  estimating  are  worse  than  useless.  The  separation  of 
the  globulin  can  be  made  by  the  half  saturating  of  the 
urine  with  ammonium  sulphate,  the  reaction  of  the- 
mixture  being  one  of  the  most  important  items  ;  and  the 
details  of  the  washing  and  subsequent  resolution,  repre- 
cipitation,  and  weighing  have  to  be  done  most  carefully 
to  make  the  investigations  of  any  value. 

Then  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  series  of  renal' 
cases  where  the  urea  was  estimated  by  a  method  which 
does  not  also  include  ammonia  and  the  amido  bodies, 
which  the  usual  hypobromite method  does;  Folin's method 
will  estimate  the  urea  alone. 

We  should  also  like  to  have  some  series  of  cases  where 
the  ammonia  was  estimated  immediately  after  the  urine 
had  been  passed.  Again,  the  more  observations  which  are 
made  by  competent  pathologists  on  the  intake  and  the  out- 
put of  the  chlorides  the  better.  Another  substance  already 
mentioned  as  having  come  to  the  front,  as  it  indicates  to  » 
great  extent  the  endogenous  protein  metabolism,  is 
creatinin.  Creatinin  should  be  estimated  by  the  new 
method,  also  introduced  by  Folin,  where  the  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  alkaline  potash  to  the  urine  is> 
read  off  against  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate. A  sufficient  number  of  investigations  might  lead 
to  interesting  and  important  results. 

The  Blood. — The  investigations  with  regard  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  blood  and  its  specific  gravity  reveal  after 
all,  what  we  should  expect.  In  the  average  case  of  un- 
complicated renal  disease  the  alterations  in  this  fluid 
seem  to  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  hydraemia. 
If  the  kidneys  are  not  seriously  impaired  in  function. 
there  may  be  no  alteration.  In  oedema  the  concentration 
Is  usually  lessened,  also  in  tubular  disease  it  is  often  so, 
but  in  chronic  interstitial  there  is  little  change  till  near 
the  end.  In  acute  conditions,  and  especially  in  children, 
the  leucocytes  are  increased.  The  anaemia  which  occurs 
later  in  renal  disease  has  also  to  be  remembered.  It  is- 
difficult  to  say  whether  there  is  any  retention  of  the  non- 
pro  teid  nitrogen  of  the  serum  or  not,  as  the  total  quantity 
and  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  blood  are  such  variable 
factors.  There  is  also  the  same  difficulty  which  we  found 
when  treating  of  sodium  chloride  :  there  may  be  some 
fixation  by  the  tissues  of  some  of  these  nitrogenous 
bodies,  so  that  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood  stream. 
The  greater  part— about  three-fourths— of  this  extractive 
nitrogen  has  been  shown  to  be  urea  and  the  mono-amido 
acids.  It  is  true  that,  there  may  be  at  times  some  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  ammonia,  and  this  is  important 
from  the  affinity  that  the  nervous  tissues  have  for  this 
body.  As  this  is  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
is  produced,  as  some  of  it,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  blood 
stream  soon  after  It  enters  it. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  potassium  and  the  solium  salts 
in  the  serum  is  not  complete,  but  the  idea  that  the  former 
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might  have  to  do  vrtth  the  production  of  uraemia  has  now 
been  abandoned. 

In  ordinary  eases  the  reaction  of  the  scrum  is  normal, 
but  in  uraemic  conditions  the  alkalinity  is  usually  dimin- 
ished. The  question  is  whether  this  change  is  of  impor- 
tance, or  whether  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  uraemia 
than,  say,  uric  acid  has  to  do  with  the  causation  of  gout. 
Substances  such  as  oxybutyric  acid  and  others  of  that 
.group  have  been  mentioned  as  present  in  uraemia,  but 
v.  Nonrden  considers  thf'y  have  to  do  with  the  state  of 
inanition  produced  by  uraemic  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
and  before  anything  can  be  said  this  point  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  The  freezing-point  of  the  blood  is  certainly 
lowered  in  uraemia,  and  this  is  what  one  would  expect  if 
•.he-e  were  concentration  of  the  serum,  with,  perhaps,  the 
retention  of  nonproteid  nitrogen  or  other  comparatively 
■simple  bodies.  We  should  not  expect  this  condition  to 
last,  as  water  will  again  be  taken  up  to  compensate  for  the 
•concentration. 

The  chief  thing  about  the  proteins  of  the  serum  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  globulin  is  relatively  increased  in  some 
•cases;  this  estimation  has,  of  course,  only  been  possible 
In  a  few  cases,  so  has  not  brought  out  anything  of  practical 
-value.  As  already  mentioned,  alterations  of  the  proteins 
of  the  serum  may  have  to  do  with  the  cauEaticn  of  non- 
nephritic  albuminuria.  Recent  work  has  shown  that  it  is 
the  euglobulin  fraction  of  the  globulin  which  is  increased. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  puerperal  eclampsia  that  there 
■  s  an  increased  amount  of  globulin  in  the  blood. 

In  nephritis  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is 
usually  diminished,  while  in  puerperal  eclampsia  most 
investigators  have  found  that  there  is  increased  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  occasioned  by  an  increase  In  the 
amount  of  the  fibrin. 

Drvg? — There  are  here  a  few  points  worth  considering. 
First,  with  regard  to  saline  diuretics,  as  to  whether  they 
are  dependent  for  their  tffect  on  a  hydraemic  condition 
or  an  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  or  whether 
they  act  also  on  the  renal  cell.  In  oiher  words,  do  they 
act  oa  the  vascular  system  alone,  or  on  the  secretory 
function  ol  the  cells  as  well?  Jt  has  been  found  that  two 
salts  of  equimoleeular  value  will  often  produce  different 
■amounts  of  diuresis,  and  this  is  apparently  due  to  their 
differing  action  on  the  cells.  Again,  Brodie  and  Cullis 
found  in  1906  that  salines  cause  a  greater  flow  of  water  by 
•exciting  great  secretory  activity.  Hence  the  later  factor 
must  be  added  to  the  action  of  saline  diuretics  on  the 
amount  of  blood  flowing  through  the  kidneys.  That 
oaffein  acts  very  definitely  on  the  cells  of  the  renal 
epithelium  has  been  proved  by  the  giving  of  chloral  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  found  that  although  there  was  an 
enormous  shrinking  of  the  kidney  with  diminished  blood 
■supply,  yet  the  caffein  will  act  as  a  diuretic;  hence  this 
•drug  is  contraindicated  in  inflammatoiy  conditions  where 
we  wish  to  rest  the  kidneys  as  much  an  possible. 

Xephrotoxins,  etc. — The  questions  relating  to  the  influence 
of  extracts  of  renal  cella  in  producing  serums  which  have 
a  specific  action  on  similar  renal  cells  are  in  a  very  uncer- 
tain condition ;  but  the  work  which  has  been  done  appears 
to  indicate  that  we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  an 
important  branch  of  renal  therapeutics.  In  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  1903  on  the  nephrotoxins,  Pearce  finds  that  a 
serum  made  from  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  is  more  potent 
then  one  made  from  the  medulla.  The  histological  changes 
he  found  in  his  researches  include  degeneration  of  the 
•epithelium  of  the  tubules,  slight  changes  in  the  glome- 
ruli, and  an  unusual  and  striking  fatty  change  in  the  cells 
of  Henle's  tubules.  No  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
were  found,  and  attempts  made  to  induce  chronic  renal 
disease  by  repeated  injections  of  nephrotoxic  serum  were 
not  successful.  Theories  of  uraemia  have  been  formu- 
lated on  the  assumption  that  there  is  in  renal  disease  an 
Increase  in  the  internal  secretion  of  the  kidney,  which 
causes  the  rise  in  the  blood  pressure  as  well  as  the  toxic 
symptoms,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  is  anything  in  the  renal  cell  juice  in 
health  or  disease  which  will  raise  the  blood  pressure. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  many  more  details  of 
physiological  work,  so  will  only  touch  on  two  or  three 
points. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  refute  the  theory  of 
Lndwlg  that  the  glomerulus  acts  as  a  mechanical  filter, 
and  the  excess  of  water  is  taken  up  again  In  the  tubules. 
Brodie  and  Callis,  in  their  experiments  published  in  1906 


on  kidneys  working  against  pressure  in  the  ureter,  found 
that  under  these  conditions  there  was  more  water 
Becreted  from  the  glomeruli,  and  Cullis  found  that  in  the 
frog's  kidney  there  is  a  true  secretion  from  the  glomeruli 
as  well  as  from  the  tubules,  and  concludes  that  re- 
absorption  of  water  does  not  occur  to  any  extent  in  the 
latter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  chloride  retention  by  assuming 
that  in  some  cases  it  exists  in  the  system  in  combina- 
tion with  a  body  of  a  colloid  nature.  Although  this  may 
be  the  case  there  is  no  definite  proof  forthcoming ;  still 
the  idea  is  worth  considering,  and  it  is  well  that  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  it  as  a  probability.  The 
same  idea  has  been  brought  forward  to  explain  the 
retention  of  uric  acid  in  the  system  in  gout.  The 
secretion  of  an  acid  urine  from  alkaline  blood  has  also 
come  in  for  more  investigation,  with  the  result  that  it 
has  been  found  that  the  secretion  from  the  glomerulus 
is  alkaline  while  that  from  the  tubules  is  acid. 

Uraemia. — 1  here  is  little  that  one  can  say  with  regard 
to  any  new  work  on  uraemia.  Research  has  shown  us 
that  there  is  no  one  substance  which  we  can  put  our  hand 
on  as  the  cause.  Ammonia,  urea,  creatin,  potassium, 
chlorides,  acids,  etc.,  have  all  at  one  time  or  another  been 
put  down  as  the  cause,  but  further  experiment  has  iu 
every  case  proved  that  none  of  them  are  responsible. 
Still,  there  must  be  something  which  gives  rise  to  the 
condition  of  uraemia;  perhaps,  when  we  keep  looking  out 
for  some  complicated  substance,  it  is  possible  that  after 
all  some  retained  body  of  quite  a  simple  constitution  may 
be  the  cause. 

Oedema. — The  question  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the 
hydraemia,  or  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  to  the 
genesis  of  renal  oedema  has  given  rise  to  much  writing. 
One  difficulty  is  the  remarkable  power  that  the  blood  pos- 
sesses of  regulating  its  own  composition ;  and,  although 
hydraemia  may  precede  oedema  in  all  cases,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  that  such  is  the  case.  Clinically,  in  some  caseB 
the  two  conditions  do  seem  to  be  independent  of  one 
another.  One  factor,  however,  must  be  the  retention  of 
some  product  or  products  which  have  an  affinity  for  water, 
and  which  will  attract  and  retain  it  in  the  tissues;  and 
thus  we  may  explain  those  cases  where  the  oedema  seemB 
to  be  independent  of  the  amount  of  water  taken  into  the 
system. 

Other  factors  are  the  condition  of  the  capillary  walls 
and  the  long-debated  point  as  to  whether  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  from  them  or  a  mechanical  impair- 
ment of  their  permeability. 

The  general  Idea  seems  now  to  be  that  the  factors  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases  of  renal  oedema.  In  some,  in 
addition  to  the  causes  mentioned,  the  retention  of  chlorides 
fixed  in  the  tissues  may  come  in,  and  also  the  loss  of 
protein  must  be  considered  as  altering  the  composition  of 
the  blood.  We  certainly  know  that  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  very  free  diuresis,  and  yet  the  condition  of  oedema 
will  persist. 

Time  has  not  permitted  more  than  a  glance  at  the 
points  which  have  been  mentioned,  but  the  object  of  this 
introduction  of  the  physiological  element  into  the  dis- 
cussion will  have  been  accomplished  if  it  leads  to  more 
extended  accurate  observations  of  the  many  points 
where  advance  is  likely  to  be  made,  and  about  which 
more  information  is  required. 


III. — Sydney  Stephenson,  F.R.C.S., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children, 
the  Evelina  Hospital,  etc. 

THE  EYE  CHANGES  IN  NEPHRITIS  IN  CHILDREN. 
It  is  probable  that  were  affections  of  the  kidney  as 
common  in  children  as  they  are  in  adults,  retinal  com- 
plications would  be  relatively  as  frequent  in  the  one  class 
as  in  the  other.* 

In  point  of  fact,  ocular  complications  appear  to  be 
extremely  uncommon  In  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  whether 
the  result  of  scarlet  fever,  or  other  zymotic  ailment,  of 
congenital  syphilis,  or  of  some  less  easily  recognizable 
cause.  Apart  from  oedema  of  the  eyelids  (the  considera- 
tion of  which  need  not  detain  us  now),  three  conditions 

« Of    528    cases    of     chronic    interstitial    nephritis    tabulated   by 
.   Dr.  James  E.  H.  Sawver  (Birmingham  Medical  Bevbw,    1803.  p.   514). 
1  there  was  not  one  under  the  age  of  10,  and  only  8  uuder  20  years  of 
age.    The  diagnosis  was  in  each  instance  verified  by  autopsy. 
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have  been  met  with— namely,  inflammation  of  the  optic 
papilla,  retinal  haemorrhsg3s,  and  so-called  uraemic 
lolindnees.  I  have  failed  to  find  a  case  of  typical  renal 
retinitis  in  association  with  acute  nephritis,  although 
I  should  be  very  far  from  denying  that  such  may  occur. 
For  several  years  I  have  made  a  point  of  eximinlrjg  the 
fundus  oculi  in  all  cases  of  acute  npphritis  that  have 
fallea  under  my  personal  notice,  but  the  only  change  I 
have  found  has  been  bilateral  papillitis.  It  is  a  little 
unfor.unate  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  adduce  exact 
figures  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  complication; 
but  I  can  find  notes  of  two  cases  only,  and  they  are  far  from 
complete.  The  fundus  appearances  in  both  might,  how- 
ever, readily  have  been  mistaken  for  those  produced  by 
an  intracranial  lesion,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  possibly  have  been  distinguished  by 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  alone.  A  good  instance  of 
this  albuminuric  papillitis  has  vecently  been  reported  by 
Rieturi  Gomperlz,1  in  a  child,  9  years  of  age,  admitted  to 
the  Evelina  Hospital  under  the  immediats  care  of  Dr.  J. 
Cnarlton  Briscoe : 

Five  days  bsfore  recep'ion  it  was  noticed  that  the  child's 
feet  were  swollen,  and  that  her  urine  was  dark-coloured.  On 
examination,  the  urine  was  scanty,  and  contained  2  4  per  cent. 
of  aihnmen  and  many  casts,  together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood.  Neither  retinal  haemorrhages  nor  exuda- 
tions were  present,  but  both  optic  discs  were  oedematous,  with 
ill-defined  edges,  aod  the  retinal  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  more  or  less  obscured. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  case,  which  I  bad  several  oppor- 
tunities of  examining  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  I  have  seen 
a  similar  cas«  in  a  boy,  aged  8J  year?,  in  whem  acnte 
nephritis  was  balieved  to  be  postscarlatinal.  RetlDa!  changes 
never  developsd,  and  the  lad  eventually  made  a  complete 
recovery.  Considerable  swelling  of  the  optic  discs  was  present 
in  a  second  case,  and  there  also  recovery  ensued. 

In  the  ca«e  to  be  next  related,  one  of  acute  nephritis  in 
a  child  of  5  years,  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that 
uraemic  blindness  was  present  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

The  child  developed  a  bi^h  temperature,  associated  with 
boat"  of  vomiting,  during  recovery  from  a  moderately  severe 
attack  of  influenza.  The  nrina  presented  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  that  in  acute  Depbritis,  snch  as  scantiness, 
albumen,  and  blood  During  the  course  of  the  illQesn,  which 
lasted  about  four  weeks  aod  then  terminated  in  recovery,  the 
patient  on  two  occasions  appeared  to  lose  for  several  hours  the 
faculty  of  recognizing  objects  once  perfectly  familiar  to  her. 
The  oohtbalmnscopic  appearances  were  normal  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  case. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  this  case  I  am,  of  course, 
aware  that  uraemic  amaurosis,  strictly  speaking,  can 
scarc?ly  be  included  amongst  theeyechauges  of  nephritis, 
since,  as  everybody  knows,  the  blindness  is  obviously  of 
central  origin,  dependent  on  a  toxaemia.  Fur  the  sake  of 
completeness  I  hav^  nevertheless  ventured  to  include  it  in 
my  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  literature  contains  a  number  of 
reports  of  retinal  lesions  in  chronic  nephritis,  more  par- 
ticularly in  association  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 
Of  retinal  changes  in  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
on  the  contrary,  comparatively  little  appears  to  have  been 
written.  This  is  a  curious  circumstance  when  it  ia 
remembered  that  the  latter  is  commoner  than  the  former 
type  of  renal  mischief  in  children  (L.  E  Holt). 

The  only  figures  bearing  on  tne  frequency  of  renal 
retinitis  in  childhood  with  which  I  am  familiar,  aie  those 
published  a  year  or  two  back  by  Dr.  J.  K.  H.  Sawyer  and 
Mr.  Edward  Kettleship  resDeetively.  Dr.  Sawyet2  tabu'ated 
twe>nt,y-four  instances  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  in 
children,  and  among  that  number  retinitis  was  recorded  in 
three  only.  Mr.  Nettleship's  figures  are  more  important, 
since  they  dis'insrulsb.  bptweeri  the  two  varieties  of  chronic 
nephritis  in  children.  He  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  subject  and  from  the  records  of  Great  Ormond  Street 
Hospital  for  Children  80  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  in 
patients  whose  a^e  did  not  exceed  21  year.'.3  Retioilis  or 
retinal  haemorrhages  had  1>  <-u  noted  in  31  of  the  cases, 
but  then  in  about  37  others  no  ophthalmo-icopic  examina- 
tions appear  to  have  been  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  149  ptrenehyrnatouj  cases  retinitis  was  found  in 
7  only.  JJnelly,  then,  fundus  lesions  were  found  in  75  60 
per  cent,  of  the  41  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  examined 
ophtbalmoscopically.  and  in  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  50 
•  Ophlhalmmcnpa,  July  lit.  1903, 
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parenchymatous  cases,  also  examicedophthalmoscopically. 
The  fallacy  inherent  to  these  figures,  as  Nettleship  himself 
points  out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ophthalmoscope  was 
employed  less  frequently  in  the  parenchymatous  than  in 
the  other  cases. 

The  ocular  changes  of  chronic  nephritis  assume  two 
types,  which  may  occur  together  or  separately.  First 
stands  retinitis,  which  doe3  not  differ  materially  from  the 
form  found  in  older  patients  suffering  from  renal  mischief 
— that  is  to  Fay,  it  is  marked  by  silvery  spots  which  show 
a  special  predilection  for  the  macula  lutea,  around  which 
they  are  often  grouped  in  a  way  that  once  seen  is  no4 
readily  forgotten.  Multiple  haemorrhages  often  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  retinal  iLflamm  aion.  In  a  second  form, 
retinitis  is  replaced  by  papillitis,  like  that  already 
described  as  present  in  certain  cases  of  acute  nephritis. 
In  a  third  class,  a  more  or  less  typical  papillitis  is  asso- 
ciated with  pronounced  papillitis,  and  to  this  condition 
the  name  l;neuro- retinitis"  is  rightly  applied.  A  fourth 
class — namely,  detachment  of  the  retina — has  been 
described,  bu;  always,  so  far  cs  I  know,  in  association  with 
retinitis.  The  interstitial  and  parenchymatous  foims  of 
renal  mischief  appear  to  present  much  the  same  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances.  Nettleship4  makes  the  important 
observation  that  the  severe  eye  ehaoges  in  his  40 
collected  cases  of  juvenile  retinitis  was  larger  than  in  any 
consecutive  number  of  cases  in  older  subjects. 

To  take  detachment  of  the  retina  in  nephritis  first.  In 
remarkable  caees  reported  by  Dickinson,  Davidson, 
Anderson,  and  Sawytr  respectively,  detachment  cf  the 
retina  occurred  in  association  with  chronic  nephritis  in 
children.  W.  Howship  Dickinson's  patient  was  a  boy,, 
aged  11  years,  who  developed  albuminuria  after  an  attack 
of  scarlatina."  He  suddenly  lost  his  sight,  and  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Carter  that  in  addition  to  albuminous 
retinitis,  "  the  retinae  had  become  very  extensively 
detached."  The  appearances  of  the  kidneys,  when 
examined  alter  death,  weie  characteristic  oi  granular 
degeneration.  In  A.  D.  Davidson's  case8 
A  girl  of  14  yeara  was  admitted  suffering  from  right  hemiplegia, 
wiih  aphasia  and  paralysis  of  the  right  external  rectus  muscle 
of  seventeen  dajb' standing.  The  urine,  specific  gravity  1018> 
contained  ?,  albumen  ana  a  few  blood  cehs,  but  no  casts. 
Right  was  equal  only  to  the  readiDg  of  large  print  (No.  16  on 
Jaeger's  types).  The  optic  discs  were  much  swollen,  and  some 
retinal  haemorrhages  were  present,  along  with  characteristic- 
white  patches  of  renal  retinitis  at  the  yellow  spot.  Eighty-four 
days  later  the  patieDt  was  found  to  have  become  quite  blind, 
as  the  result  of  dttashment  of  the  retina  in  each  eye.  The 
post-mortim  examination  showed  the  kidnejsto  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  interstitial  atrophy.  Moreover,  a  cavity  with  ragged 
walls,  containing  old  blood  clot,  wa?  found  immediately  out- 
side the  left  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

James  Anderson's  case7  resembles  in  its  essential  details 
the  one  just  related. 

His  patient  was  a  girl,  aged  9  years,  the  subject  of  chronic 
nephritis  and  severe  double  neuro-retinitis,  with  numerous 
haemorrhages  and  exudation  into  the  retina.  The  chronic 
renal  misch'ef  in  this  case  was  believed  to  have  originated  at 
the  age  oi  18  months  from  an  attack  of  measles  followed  bjr 
bronchitis'.  The  child  died  comatose  about  three  mouths  from 
the  first  complaint  of  visual  defect. 

At  the  necropsy  both  kidneys  were  found  to  be  the  seat 
of  advanced  fibroid  contraction.  Sawyer's  case"  occurred 
in  a  girl  aged  11  years.  The  urine,  specific  gravity  1C07, 
contained  a  trace  of  albumen  anel  a  few  granular  casts. 
There  was  marked  renal  retinitis,  with  detachment  of  the 
retina  in  each  eye.  Death  occurred  thirteen  days  alter 
admission. 

As  regards  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  a  good 
instance  has  been  reported  by  George  Carpenter,"  where 
that  affection  was  complicated  with  neuro- retinitis.  The 
child  was  watched  for  some  four  months,  and  di(  i 
shortly  after  removal  from  hospital.  Pathologically  the 
kidneys  were  found  to  belong  to  the  large  white  type. 

Most  cf  the  cases  of  retinal  mischief,  however,  have 
occurred  not  in  association  with  parenchymatous  but  will* 
interstitial  nephritis,  which  may  or  may  not  have  followed 
an  acute  attack.  For  careful  accounts  of  such  c»sps> 
we  are  indebte>d  in  this  couDtry  to  Hulke  (1884), 
Hutchinson  (1871).  Jabez  Hogs  (1873).  W.   11.  Dickinson 
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(1877),  Gowers  (1379),  Benson  (1883),  H.  Handford 
(1890),  Lawson  and  Sutherland  (1893).  Milligan  (1902), 
Nettle  ship  (1903),  and  Hobhouse  (1905).  In  general, 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  have  not  differed 
markedly  from  those  found  in  older  subjects.  In  other 
words,  they  have  included  more  or  less  of  a  stellate 
figure  having  its  centre  at  the  macula  lutea,  along  with 
splashes,  as  it  were,  of  retinal  exudation  elsewhere  in  the 
fundus,  and  sometimes  haemorrhages  along  the  retinal 
vessels.  In  Milllgan's  case,'"  in  a  lad  aged  7  jears, 
oedema  of  the  optic  dis^,  if  not  actual  neuritis,  was 
replaced  in  the  course  of  about  four  months  by  albu- 
minuric retinitis,  haemorrhages  and  white  spots  being 
visible  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  In  none  of  the  other 
eases  has  this  sequence  of  ophthalmoscopic  events  been 
recorded.  For  my  own  part.  1  am  convinced  from  what  I 
have  seen  that  the  ocular  affection  may  begin  and  end  as 
a  neuritis  pure  and  simple.  without  any  complication  with 
retinitis,  properly  so  calltd.  From  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  existence  of  these  cases 
should  be  widely  recognized  by  physicians.  Such  cases 
as  they  occur  in  adults  were  described  long  since  by 
Gofers.1' and  quite  recently  renewed  attention  has  been 
directed  to  them  by  Arthur  J.  BalJantyne.12 

Lawson  and  G.  A.  Sutherland,  in  reporting  a  fatal  ease 
of  renal  retinitis  in  a  child  of  12  year3,i:1  remark  that 
albuminuric  retinitis  in  childhood  carries  with  it  a  pro- 
gnosis as  bad  as  it  does  in  older  subjects.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  is  attested  by  Nettleship's  figures11  reierring 
to  24  young  patients  with  kidney  mischief,  who  died  at  a 
■known  interval  of  time  after  discovery  of  the  retinitis.  In 
no  fewer  than  16  of  the  patients — that  is  to  say,  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number — the  interval  in  question 
amounted  to  less  than  four  months.  Indeed,  in  5  patients 
only  did  it  work  out  at  more  than  twelve  months.  In  view 
of  these  figures.  Nettleship  remarks  that  the  prognostic 
significance  of  the  retinal  chaDges  in  young  subjects  may 
actually  be  graver  than  in  adults. 

Dr.  James  E.  H.  Sawyer15  has  laid  some  stress  upon  the 
diagnostic  value  to  be  attached  to  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  in  children, 
since  although  albuminous  retinitis  is  usually  a  late 
symptom,  jet  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease. 

The  contents  of  this  communication  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying : 

1.  That  ocular  complications  are  uncommon  in  cases  of 
acute  nephritis,  and  that  when  they  occur,  they  usually 
assume  the  form  of  an  inflammation  of  the  optic 
paDilU ; 

2.  That  retinal  complications  are  apparently  much  less 
frequent  in  parenchymatous  than  in  interstitial  nephritis; 

3.  That  the  ophthalmoscopic  signs  do  not  appear  to 
differ  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively  in  the  two 
forms  of  chronic  nephritis  ; 

4.  That  detachment  of  the  retina  may  occur  as  a 
complication  of  retinitis  in  childhood;  and 

5.  That  the  significance  as  regards  duration  of  life  is  as 
unfavourable  in  the  renal  retinitis  of  children  as  in  that 
oi  grown-up  persons. 


IV— Tiieodore  Thompson,  H.A.,  M.D.,  ZILR.C.P.,  F.R.C.3., 

Assistant  Physician  tn  the  London  Hospital  and  to  Hie 
Hospital  for  Sick  Childreu. 

UNSUSPECTED  NEPHRITIS  IN  SEPTIC  INFECTIONS. 

Nephritis  is  commonly  found  in  the  course  of  septic 
infections,  and  in  septicaemia  it  is  almost  constantly 
present.  In  such  conditions  as  septic  endocarditis  the 
nephritis  may  be  sometimes  overlooked,  but  it  is  not 
these  general  conditions  to  which  I  wish  to  allude  in  this 
abstract.  In  children  and  young  people  we  occasionally 
meet  with  cases  in  which  all  the  signs  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis  are  found.  And  in  some  of  these  cases  a 
Beptie  infection  has  occurred  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the 
onset  of  the  chronic  nephritis.  Thus,  a  youoe  girl  was 
admitted  to  hospital  with  double  dacryocystitis.  Both 
lactymal  Baca  were  full  of  pus,  and  both  were  oppned  and 
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drained.  The  patient  progressed  favourably  until  a  fort- 
night after  her  ijluess,  when  she  complained  of  pain  in 
the  back.  Thc-re  was  no  vomiting  and  no  cedema.  The 
urine  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  although  on  admission  it  had 
been  normal.  This  case  has  been  under  obser- 
vation nearly  two  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
arteiies  have  become  thickened,  the  left  ventricle 
has  bypeitrophied,  and  the  blood  pleasure  has 
increased.  The  urine  contains  a  large  trace  of 
albumen,  a  few  casts,  and  is  of  low  specific  gravity.  In 
this  case,  unless  the  urine  had  been  tested  in  the  routine 
way,  the;  nephritis  might  have  been  overlooked,  since 
none  of  the  ordinary  signs  c  t  a  ute  nephiitis  was  present. 
A  somewhat  slmhar  ease  is  that  of  a  boy,  aged  21,  who 
at  18  years  old  was  operated  up  in  for  the  ladical  cure  of 
an  inguioa!  hernia.  At  this  time  the  urine  was  normal. 
The  wound  suppurated  and  acute  orchitis  followed,  it 
being  seveial  weeks  before  healing  took  place.  During 
this  time  the  urine  was  not  tested.  Three  years  later  he 
had  haematuria,  headache,  and  vomiting.  The  arteries 
weie  much  thickened  and  the  left  ventricle  greatly  hyper- 
trophied.  The  systolic  blood  pressure  was  193  mm.  Hg. 
Albuminmif  retinitis  was  present.  The  urine  was  cf  low 
specific  gravity  and  contained  albumen  and  casts.  He 
eventually  died  of  ceiebral  haemorrhage.  In  this  case 
well-marked  chronic  nephiitis  occurred  in  a  youth  of  21, 
three  years  after  a  severe  septic  infection. 

In  cases  of  bacterial  infection  many  of  the  bacilli  pass 
into  the  Wood  and  are  voided  in  the  urine.  This  is  well 
known  to  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
leave  any  permanent  renal  trouble  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  that  a 
chronic  nephritis  is  set  up,  as  in  the  two  caBes  quoted. 
The  occurrence  of  an  unsusp3cted  nephritis  in  a  previous 
acute  septic  infection  may  help  to  explain  some  of  those 
cases  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  which  occur  In 
children  and  young  people. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Frank  Eve  (Hull)  said:  Two  cases  of  nephritis 
from  accidental  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate  have 
occurred  recently  in  my  district.  In  one  case 
the  patient  was  a  man,  about  35,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  potassium  chlorate  for  quinsies,  and 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  a  harmless  remedy.  He  dissolved 
2  oz.  in  hot  water,  and  dipped  it  at  bedtime  till  the  whole 
was  consumed.  Next  morning  he  was  able  to  go  to  the 
offlcfe  as  usual,  but  was  sent  home  later,  as  his  complexion 
was  turning  a  curious  mixture  of  slaty  blue  and  jaundice 
yellow.  Next  he  found  himself  passing  motions  like 
coffee  grounds  and  urine  like  stout,  and  very  little  of  that. 
A  man  in  this  plight  will  be  dead  within  the  week  from 
suppression  of  urine,  and  the  put  mortem  examination  will 
show  that  the  kidneys  are  much  swollen.  Possibly  their 
inactivity  was  partly  due  to  their  being  choked  up  (in 
common  with  the  spleen  and  liver)  with  the  detritus  of, 
broken  up  red  corpuscles.  I  noticed  that  the  large 
mononuclears  in  the  blocd  appeared  to  be  scavenging  large 
spherical  rra:ses  of  it  (up  to  3/i).  Infusion  was  the  only 
thing  to  do  this  man  any  good,  causing  a  secretion  of  gvij 
of  pale  urine;  but  it  was  done  too  lit",  and  may  have 
contributed  to  the  haemoptysis  which  closed  the  scene. 
In  view  of  the  hopeless  and  distressing  nature  of  these 
accidents,  it  would  be  desirable  that  6ome  one  should 
experiment  on  animals  poisoned  with  potassium  chlorate 
to  find  the  best  treatment— particularly  to  find  if  infusion 
should  be  done,  and  when  ;  and  whether  incision  cf  the 
capsule  of  the  swollen  kidney  would  be  good  treatment. 
The  drug  is  specially  toxic  to  children  and  to  those 
with  inadequate  kidneys  and  when  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

Dr.  Frederick  LANOMSAn  (London)  said  that  it  could  not 
but  be  agreed  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  nephiitis  in 
children  were  of  unexplained  origin.  His  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  frequency  with  which  a  history  of  sore? 
throat  preceding  the  acute  nephritis  was  given,  and  since 
then  he  had  been  struck  by  the  truth  of  this  observation. 
He  believed  that  in  many  cases  infection  was  by  meana  of 
the  tonsil?,  just  as  it  was  in  rheumatism.  Another  point 
of  especial  interest  in  the  study  of  acute  nephritis  in 
children  was  its  association  with  skin  lesions.  In 
Henoch's     purpura     haematuria      frequently     occurred, 
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associated  with  albuminuria.  In  many  instances,  no 
doubt,  this  was  due  only  to  a  bleeding  from  the  kidneys, 
analogous  to  the  bleeding  under  the  skin  found  elsewhere, 
whilst  albuminuria,  apart  from  haematuria,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  lymphorrhage  corresponding  to  the  urticaria 
which  frequently  replaced  purpura;  but,  as  Professor 
Osier  had  shown,  true  nephritis  of  a  haemorrhagic 
intractable  type  sometimes  occurred  in  this  disease. 
Syphilis  ha  I  been  considered  as  the  cause  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  in  children,  but  this  was  not  always 
true.  Many  instances  occurred  in  which  this  explanation 
was  unsatisfactory.  In  acute  specific  fevers,  especially 
diphtheria,  a  definite  acute  interstitial  nephritis  waB  recog- 
nized, which  might  well  terminate  in  chronic  granular 
kidney.  As  regards  treatment,  he  believed  that  the  diet 
should  be  restricted  to  milk  only  for  muoh  longer  than 
was  usual  in  England.  If  this  were  done,  sometimes  the 
albumen  diminished  gradually,  and  finally  disappeared, 
but  if  additional  food  were  given,  it  either  increased  or 
remainei  stationary  in  amount.  An  ample  diet  should 
0UI7  be  allowed  whpn  all  hope  of  cure  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons  (London)  said  that  the  ocular 
manifestations  of  acute  nephritis  in  children  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  Lraemic  amaurosis  occurred 
ia  children  as  in  adults,  but  showed  no  ophthalmoscopic 
or  other  objective  signs.  He  had  never  seen  a  case  of 
renal  retinitis  during  the  acute  stage  of  nephritis  in  a 
child.  The  rarity  of  such  a  phenomenon  was  indeed  of 
some  diagnostic  value.  In  his  experience  the  typical 
ophthalmoscopic  picture  of  renal  neuro-retinitis — the 
swollen  disc  with  marked  papillitis  and  the  well-known 
star-shaped  figure  at  the  macula — was  seen  frequently  in 
children  as  the  result  of  intracranial  pressure.  It  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  true  renal  neuro-retinitis  by 
those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  its 
frequency  in  association  with  choked  disc.  The  picture 
might  be  an  absolutely  typical  one,  but  in  most  cases 
there  was  more  swelling  of  the  disc  (6  D.  or  more)  than 
was  found  in  renal  cases.  In  his  opinion,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  star  figure  at  the  macula  in  cases  of 
intracranial  pressure  was  much  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults  ;  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
rule  in  children  with  choked  discs.  This  fact  was  not 
generally  recognized,  but  was  of  great  diagnostic  im- 
portance, and  he  had  found  it  so  in  several  very 
instructive  cases  seen  at  the  Great  Ormond  Street 
Children's  Hospital. 

Dr.  J.  E.  H.  Sawyer  (Birmingham)  had  been  able  to 
collect  from  many  and  various  sources  55  cases  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis  under  the  age  of  21  years.  Twenty- 
three  were  under  10  years  of  age,  21  between  10  and  i5 
years,  and  11  between  15  and  21  years.  Twenty-two  were 
males  and  35  females.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
these  cases,  he  had  formed  the  opinion  that  the  contracted 
granular  kidney  of  children  rarely  was  a  further  stage  of 
the  large  white  kidney,  but  was  the  result  of  a  primary 
growth  or  proliferation  of  the  iatertubular  connective 
tissue,  and  was  quite  an  independent  process  from  that 
which  occurs  in  the  other  forms  oi  nephritis.  Tie  pre- 
vious history  of  those  suffering  from  this  disease  sup- 
parted  this  view  better  than  any  other  argument,  since  it 
was  found  that  the  patients  rarely  suffered  from  renal 
oedema.  A  history  of  past  oedema  could  only  be  obtained 
in  six  instances.  I?  all  these  casts  had  passed  through 
a  previous  stage  of  acute  parenchymatous  nephritis,  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  that  the  great  majoiity 
could  have  escaped  the  dropsy  which  is  so  frequently  pre- 
sent in  what  might  be  assumed  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  same  disease.  A  history  of  polyuria  since  birth  was 
obtained  in  some  of  the  children,  which  Is  not  a  condition 
usually  associated  with  the  large  white  kidney.  As  this 
polyuria  was  noticed  during  the  first  few  years  of  lii 
presence  of  renal  oedema  would  hardly  have  remained 
unobserved  or  have  been  forgotten.  It  wai  also  Bug 
that,  as  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  suffer- 
ing from  interstitial  nephritis  was  about  2  to  5,  and  as 
nearly  the  reverse  proportion  was  found  in  those  suf- 
fering from  parenchymatous  nephritis,  it  did  not 
seem  likely  that  the  former  condition  «u  a  further 
stage  of  the  latter,  unless  there  was  some  additional 
faotor  which  played  a  part  in  farthering  the  progress 
of   (fhfl  and    which    more   frequently   affected 

female  than  male  children.  The  possibility  of  an  acnie 
congenital  or  intrauterine  nephritis,  being  the  beginning 


of  the  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  was  discussed.  Cases 
of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  in  syphilitic  infants  had 
been  described,  and  it  was  thought  that  such  a  condition 
might  In  some  of  the  cases  be  the  origin  of  those 
changes  which  produced  later  the  granular  nephritis  of 
infants.  His  conclusions  were:  (1)  That  the  changes 
found  in  the  true  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  of  child- 
hood were  not  a  further  stage  of  parenchymatous  nephritis, 
but  the  results  of  a  primary  inflammation  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  organs ;  (2)  that  the  disease  usually  com- 
menced insidiously,  but  might  in  certain  case3  have  its 
origin  in  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Lees  (London)  said  that  knowledge  of  the 
etiology  of  acute  nephritis  was  very  imperfect :  in  most 
cases  the  cause  appeared  to  be  due  to  a  microbic  invasion. 
In  some  cases  of  fatal  scarlet  fever  without  clinical 
evidence  of  nephritis,  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  Manchester 
Fever  Hospital,  had  found  microscopical  evidence  of  early 
interstitial  nephritis.  The  speaker  had  found  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  ice  extremely  valuable  in  acute 
nephritis,  the  amount  of  urine  increasing,  and  the  blood 
and  albumen  passed  diminishing.  Certain  precautions 
were  necessary :  (1)  A  well-trained  and  trustworthy  nurse  ; 
(2)  medical  observation  twice  daily;  (3)  warmth  of  the 
patient's  body,  to  be  obtained  by  a  hot-air  bath  or  hot- 
water  bottles  before  ice  was  applied ;  (4)  warmth  to  be  main- 
tained during  the  whole  period  of  treatment ;  (5)  care  in 
the  accurate  localization  of  the  icebags  over  the  kidneys — 
this  tests  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing;  (6)  the  tem- 
perature to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  If  these  pre- 
cautions were  employed,  and  the  patient  kept  on  a  milk 
diet  (possibly  with  some  carbohydrate  added),  much 
success  might  be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  a  very 
grave  affection. 

l>r.  Porter  Parkinson  (London)  believed  that  gastro- 
enteritis was  an  occasional  cause  of  acute  nephritis,  pro- 
bably owing  to  absorption  into  the  blood  and  subsequent 
excretion  from  the  kidney  of  abnormal  products  formed  in 
the  intestinal  tract.  In  two  cases  under  his  own  cart- 
acute  nephritis  followed  chronic  gastro- enteritis.  He  had 
had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  the  icebag  in  acute- 
nephritis,  but  considered  dry  cupping  of  the  greatest 
value  in  certain  cases,  especially  if  the  urine  contained 
much  blood,  whether  or  no  its  quantity  were  much  reduced. 
Haematuria  often  entirely  ceased  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  after  this  treatment  had  been  employed ;  It 
should  be  used  more  frequently,  as  other  methods  were  so 
inefficacious. 

Dr.  E.  Cautley  (London)  thought  that  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys  could  occur  in  children  and 
run  a  typical  course,  B3  regards  the  urinary  symptoms, 
with  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance.  Some  eases 
were  extremely  mild  and  lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  although 
blood  was  present  in  the  urine  at  the  onset.  He  agreed 
that  chronic  Interstitial  nephritis  wa3  probably  a  sequence 
of  an  acute  interstitial  inflammation  in  infancy.  sa?h 
attacks  were  almost  always  overlooked  unless  a  systematic 
examination  of  the  urine  was  made.  Etiologically,  acute 
nephritis  was  due  sometimes  to  the  direct  action  of  micro- 
organisms on  the  kidneys,  but  more  likely  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  toxins  on  the  renal  cells — toxins 
which  were  microbial  in  origin,  or  developed  from  the 
irregular  digestion  or  decomposition  of  food  in  the 
alimentary  tract,  or  sometimes  in  other  organs  of  the 
body.  On  account  of  the  mild  course  of  the  disease  in 
many  cases,  Dr.  Cautley  would  not  attach  undue  impor- 
tance to  any  particular  mode  of  treatment.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  us^  of  the  icebag,  although  recovery  might 
ensue.  In  his  opinion,  mild  cases  would  get  well  under 
simple  rest,  warmth,  and  limited  diet.  More  severe  ones 
should  be  kept  on  a  diet  of  milk  and  carbohydrates,  and 
dry  cupping  used  if  there  were  suppression  of  urine. 
There  was  no  objection  to  increasing  the  proteid  in  the 
diet  as  the  blood  excretion  ceased  and  albuminuria 
decreased,  provided  that  a  careful  watch  were  kept  on  the 
urine.  A  too  restricted  diet  reduced  the  general  health 
and  prolonged  the  duration  of  the  renal  disease. 

Dr.  A.  V* .  Sn.is  (London)  sail  that  he  had  frequently 
noticed  that  the  infauts  of  mothers  who  suffered  from 
eclampsia  or  severe  albuminuria  often,  for  the  first  few 
days,  passed  urine  containing  albumen.  In  the  children 
of  eclamptic  mothers  who  died  in  the  first  few  days  the 
kidneys  showed  the  same  changes  as  those  found  in  the 
kidneys  of  patients  who  died  from  eclampsia. 
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Dr.  Voelckkr,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Section  for  their 
kindness  in  the  reception  of  his  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion. He  was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  ophthalmo? copic 
researches  into  the  conditions  present  in  acute  nephritis 
in  children  had  shown  that  retinal  haemorrhages  were 
rare,  and  he  had  found  this  point  useful  in  distinguishing 
between  cases  of  renal  haemorrhage  in  purpura  or 
leukaemia  and  cases  of  acute  nephritis.  AVith  reference 
to  the  source  of  infection  in  cases  of  acute  nephritis, 
although  the  tonsils  were  often  the  seat  of  invasion,  yet 
lie  was  certain  that  in  many  instances  this  was  not  the  case, 
ind  they  had  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  sources  of  infection 
in  acute  nephritis.  With  regard  to  treatment,  he  was  quite 
in  aeeordwith  Dr.  Eve  and  Dr.  Parkinson  as  to  the  value 
of  dry  cupping,  but  he  felt  hardly  bold  enough  to  follow 
Dr.  Lees  in  the  application  of  icebags  to  the  kidneys. 


A  DISCUSSION  ON 

LUMBAR   PUNCTURE:   ITS   DIAGNOSTIC 

AND  THERAPEUTIC   VALUE. 


OPENING     PAPERS. 
I.— E.  Farquhah  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

.Assistant  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 

Epileptic,  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  the  Belgrave 

Hospital  lor  Children. 

Lumbar  puncture  has  been  a  recognized  operation  for 
some  sixteen  years,  and  its  position  in  the  armament  of  a 
medical  man  has  been  steadily  becoming  more  important 
and  more  assured  during,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  pnrt  of 
that  period,  chiefly  owing  to  its  association  with  cyto- 
oiagnosis.  The  present  is  not,  therefore,  an  unsuitable 
-ime  for  reviewing  the  situation,  for  insisting  on  those 
facts  which  the  operation  has  helped  to  establish,  and  for 
bringing  prominently  forward  thoBe  questions  which  are 
.-itili  awaiting  satisfactory  answers. 

As  is  the  universal  rul"  with  all  new  procedures,  more 
has  been  claimed  for  it  than  it  deserves,  and  a  tendency 
has  not  been  wanting  in  some  enthusiasts  towards  vaunt- 
ing  its  value  at  the  expense  of  more  tried,  equally  reliable, 
and  certainly  more  pleasant  clinical  methods  of  gaining 
knowledge.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  maintain  that  lumbar 
puncture  is  not  necessary  for  the  proper  diagnosis  of  all 
v'Mes  of  meningitis  in  children,  or  of  the  large  majority  of 
(.•ases  of  tabes  or  geneial  paralysis  in  the  adult,  we  must 
■atill  recognize  that,  it  has  its  value  both  from  the  diagnostic 
and  the  therapeutic  standpoint. 

The  subject  has  already  attained  considerable  dimen- 
sions, if  we  may  judge  by  the  literature  it  has  excited,  and 
its  introduction  at  this  meeting  within  the  space  of  time 
allotted  to  me  can  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  for 
granted  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  operation  on  the 
part  of  every  one,  and  by  allowing  more  time  for  certain 
questions  which  are  worthy  of  discussion. 

The  Technique  op  the  Operation. 
After  a  considerable  experience  both  with  trocars  arid 
with  needles  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  needle, 
of  the  hypodermic  type  but  made  of  platinum  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stilette  in  case  of  need,  is  more  reliable  and 
more  convenient  a  weapon  than  any  form  of  trocar.    The 
3  ;cond  point  concerns  the  aspiration  of  the  fluid.    For  my 
own  part  I  prefer  to  leave  the  fluid  to  come  away  of  itself, 
and,  in  the  event  of  this  failing,  in  most  cases  to  rest  con- 
I  tent  with  failure  rather  than  to  use  any  form  of  suction. 
I  No  mechanical  harm  can  possibly  be  caused  by  the  simple 
I  and  careful  introduction  of  a  needle,  but  the  process  of 
J  aspiration  in  the  dark  is  not  one  which  can  be  regarded  as 
!  equally  innocuous  in  view  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
!  tissues  with  which  the  Instrument  is  likely  to  come  in 
I  contact.    Probably  the  method  may  be  adopted  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  without  fear  of  evil  consequence,  but  it 
is  equally  probable  that  it  is  in  those  cases   in  which 
aspiration  is  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  fluid  that  the 
chances  of  injuring  nerve  roots  are  the  greater. 

General  Indications  and  Contraindications. 
It  would  be  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  recite  the 
indications  for  lumbar  puncture,  as  every  case  in  which 
the  question  of  its  employment  arises  must  be  decided  on 
its  own  merits,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  strong  contraindications  exist  if  three 


precautions  are  well  remembered.  The  first  of  these  calls 
for  no  further  comment,  and  is  denoted  by  the  term 
"  surgical  cleanliness."  The  second  precaution  is  one  of 
which  the  necessity  has  been  clearly  and  scientifically 
demonstrated,  notably  by  Nissl.  No  patient  should  be 
subjected  to  the  operation  unless  he  can  be  at  rest  for 
some  hours,  preferably  twenty-four  to  forty-eight,  after  it 
is  over.  The  third  precaution  relates  to  the  amount  of 
fluid  withdrawn,  and  probably,  to  some  extent,  to  the  rate 
at  which  the  withdrawal  takes  place.  I  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  of  serious  symptoms  arising  as  a  result 
of  puncture,  but  a  study  of  cases  in  which  an  alarming 
disturbance  of  health,  or  death  itself,  has  been  recorded 
shows  that  in  almost  every  instance  large  quantities  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid — 15  to  40  com.  or  more — have  been 
removed  at  a  single  sitting.  In  such  cases  the  tension  of 
fluid  has  been  pathologically  great,  and  its  rapid  diminu- 
tion has  probably  disturbed  the  circulation  in  vital 
centres,  and  in  that  way  led  to  cardio-vascular  and 
respiratory  failure.  In  milder  cases  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  have  generally  consisted  of  headaches,  nausea 
or  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  palpitation,  etc.  No  absolute 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  much  fluid  can  be  safely 
removed.  When  tension  is  pathologically  high,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  more  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  than  under 
normal  conditions,  but  even  then  the  question  of  making 
the  withdrawal  a  slow  rather  than  a  rapid  process  must 
certainly  be  considered. 

Cerepro-spinal  Fluid  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis. 
Physical  and  Chemical  Data. 

The  normal  fluid  is  a  clear  watery  liquid  of  low 
specific  gravity,  alkaline  in  reaction,  containing  a  certain 
percentage  of  chlorides,  a  small  quantity  of  serum 
globulin,  a  trace  of  cholin,  and  a  reducing  agent,  probably 
a  sugar. 

In  normal  individuals  the  fluid  comes  through  the 
needle  or  trocar  at  low  pressure,  usually  drop  by  drop. 
Under  certain  pathological  conditions  there  is  evidence 
of  greater  pressure,  and  a  ccntinuous  stream,  sometimes 
of  considerable  force,  is  observed.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  measure  scientifically  both  the  actual  and 
relative  tension  of  the  fluid,  with  probably  a  certain 
amount  of  success ;  but  I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
such  methods,  even  if  accurate,  do  not  give  us  any  more 
valuable  information  than  can  be  obtained  from  observa- 
tion of  the  stream  by  an  experienced  eye;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  are  too  many  possible  sources  of  error  to  allow 
of  anything  like  scientific  accuracy.  The  stream  may  be 
altered  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  by  the  viscosity  of 
the  fluid,  by  the  presence  of  particles  partially  blocking 
its  path,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  possible  to  assert 
whether  the  tension  represents  that  of  the  whole  cf  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  or  of  only  a  part  which  may  be  cut 
off  from  the  rest  by  adhesions  or  other  pathological 
processes.  Speaking  generally,  the  amount  of  fluid  and 
its  tension  are  commonly  increased  in  meningitis,  intra- 
cranial tumours,  uraemia,  and  some  cases  of  hydro- 
cephalus. Taken  by  itself,  hish  pressure  is  not  a 
symptom  of  great  diagnostic  value,  although,  aa  I  shall 
mention  later,  it  may  possibly  explain  certain  symptoms. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  the  fluid  differ  from  the 
normal  in  some  diseases.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
albumen  is  often  present  in  those  conditions  in  which 
there  is  a  large  cellular  increase  in  the  fluid,  especially 
in  cases  of  meningitis,  but  the  relation  of  the  amount 
of  albumen  to  the  number  of  cells  is  not  a  constant  one. 
Albumen  is  not  infrequently  found  in  cases  of  nervous 
uraemia,  and  in  such  conditions  it  is  at  times  associated 
with  an  increased  quantity  of  urea.  A  careful  study  of 
the  nraemic  fluid  has  been  made  by  Carriere,  who  also 
mentions  a  decrease  of  chlorides  and  an  increase  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates. 

The  presence  of  cholin  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable  scientific 
work,  which  is  associated  chiefly  with  the  names  of  Mott 
and  Halliburton,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  katabolic 
organic  processes  of  the  central  nervous  system  produce 
an  increase  of  this  substance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
practical  clinical  medicine,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  ever,  or  hardly  ever,  necessary  to  seek  for  the  cholin 
in  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  functional  and 
organic  disease,  and  this  statement  is  especially  applicable 
to  diseases  of  children. 
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The  presence  or  absence  of  a  reducing  agent  i3  a  factor 
of  which  our  knowledge  ia  not  yet  sufficiently  exact  to 
make  It  of  great  importance  in  diagnosis.  Tie  absence  of 
this  substance  is  often  noted  in  cases  of  meningitis, 
whether  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  or 
to  other  forms  of  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  an  increase 
of  sugar  varying  with  the  glycosuria  has  been  found  in 
cases  of  diabetes.  Some  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
coagulation  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid  obtained  from  cases 
of  meningitis.  In  tbe  tuberculous  form  the  clot  generally 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  is  translucent  or  grey  in 
colour,  with  perhaps  a  few  white  flakes.  In  the  more 
purulent  form  of  meningitis  tbe  clot  Is  often  yellow, 
adherent  to  tbe  sides  of  the  vessel  and  more  easily  broken 
up.  The  difference  is  probably  dependent  upon  the 
cellular  contents  of  the  fluid,  the  consideration  of  which 
must  now  draw  our  attention. 

Ci/tohgkal  Data. 

It  is  to  it3  oytologtca.1  aspect  that  the  study  of  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  owes  its 
chief  impetus,  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  that  up  to  the 
present  time  no  very  accurate  method  of  making  cell 
counts,  analogous  to  those  with  which  we  are  familinr  in 
relation  to  the  blood,  has  been  generally  emplo>ed.  Most 
o!  the  methods  which  have  been  suggested  are  too  laborious 
for  everyday  use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  aimed 
at  is  sufficiently  easily  attained  after  a  little  experience 
with  rougher  methods.  For  this  reason  It  is  doubtful 
whether  better  results  can  be  expected  from  more  lengthy 
processes,  unless  in  the  future  more  delicate  differential 
estimates  are  shown  to  be  of  real  value.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  new  method  suggested  by  Ernest 
Jones,  which  has  the  advantage  of  repidity,  may  come  into 
general  use. 

Our  present  knowledgs  permits  us  to  recount  the 
essential  facts  associated  with  the  cytological  esamination 
of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first 
place,  the  deposit  of  the  normal  fluid  after  centrifugaliza- 
tion  contains  very  few  cells,  so  few  that  in  a  smear  pre- 
pared from  the  deposit  only  two  or  three  may  be  visible 
iu  any  field  of  an  oil  immersion  lens.  Different  observers 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  normal 
and  pathological  number  of  cells  by  the  number  which 
may  be  sten  in  such  a  field,  a  method  which  is  obviously 
open  to  falla-y,  and  it  is  probably  safer  to  trust  to  the 
experience  of  the  investigator  to  decide  this  point. 
Having  decided  that  thf>  number  of  cells  is  above  the 
normal,  the  next  point  is  to  consider  their  morphology. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  chief  qu'stion  to  be  answered 
relates  to  the  prevalence  of  lymphocytic  cells  or  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes,  although  cases  of  focal  haemor- 
rhage or  softening  have  been  recognized  by  the  presence 
in  the  spinal  fluid  of  the  granule  cells,  phagocytic 
elements  which  may  be  laden  with  erythrocytes  oc  drops 
Of  myelin. 

The  indica'.iop.  suggestei1  by  the  prevalence  of  lympho- 
cytes or  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  must  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits  in  relation  to  the  general  nature  of 
any  particular  ca=e. 

In  cases  of  acute  disease  in  children,  when  meningitis  is 
suspected,  a  prevalence  of  lymphocytes  points  to  a  tuber- 
culous infection  rather  than  to  a  meningitis  due  to  the 
meningococcus,  or  to  the  common  pyogenic  organisms.  In 
cerebrospinal  fever,  in  post-basic  meningitis,  in  Dnenmo- 
coc^al,  staphylococcal,  streptococcal,  or  other  forms  of 
meningitis,  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocyte  is  the  preva- 
lent element,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these 
various  firms  will  depend  upon  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion. What  I  have  naid  applies  to  a  ca3e  in  which  tbe 
symptom*  p.re  neither  extremely  recent  nor  of  long  stand- 
ing, in  other  words  to  Ihe  fullydevelosed  acute  disease. 
isons  for  this  reservation  are  twofold.  In  the  Brat 
plac  ■,  acaseof  cerebrospinal  f  iverbr  post- basic  meningitis 
in  it?  subacute  or  chronic  sta^e,  and  indeed  during  lt3 
convalescence,  if  it  is  on  the  way  to  recovevy,  will  often 
enow  a  lymphocytosis  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid.  In  the 
second  place  I  am  inclined  to  think—  and  this  iaoneof  the 
Upon  which  further  information  would  be  very 
valavle — '.hat  in  this  initial  stages  of  a  meningitis  owing 
its  origin  to  the  meningoccens  or  to  aom^  of  the  common 
pyogenic  organlsma,  th"  !  t  con- 

Bpli-u  >ua  cell  in  the  spiOaJ  fluid.  My  reason  for  this  belief 
la  based  on  the  tact  that  a  lymphocytosis  has  been  noted 


in  a  variety  of  conditions  in  which  there  !s  some  acute- 
irritation  of  the  meninges,  in  herpes  zoster,  in  acute 
poliomyelitis,  in  epidemic  parotitis,  etc.  Tiie  same  point 
raises  another  important  question:  What  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  determination  of  a  lymphocytic  or  of  a  poly- 
morphonuclear increase?  Is  the  lymphocytosis  chiefly 
significant  ot  toxic  irritation  and  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytosia  dependent  upon  the  actual  presence  of 
numerous  bacteria;  or  does  the  type  of  cell  correspond 
with  something  in  the  chemical  nature  of  the  infective 
agent?  Some  of  those  present  to-day  rray  be  able  to 
express  a  more  valuable  and  definite  opinion  on  thia point 
than  I  frel  capable  of.  I  shall  also  hope  to  hear  discussed 
by  Dr.  Batten,  Dr.  Ross,  and  others  cases  which  form 
exceptions  to  the  general  cytological  rule3. 

If  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  acute  forma  of  meningitis 
we  find  that  the  cytology  of  other  forms  of  infantile 
disease  is  by  no  means  so  well  understood,  and  there  is 
probably  a  considerable  field  for  further  investigation  in 
this  direction. 

Nob£court  and  Voisin  have  published  the  results  of 
their  examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  in  a  number 
of  cases  of  pulmonary  and  bronchial  disease  in  children, 
and  these  tend  to  show  that  congestion  and  oedema  or 
the  meninges  are  not  infrequent,  and  that  meningeal 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  raised  fluid  tension,  with  or 
without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells.  Along  these 
lines  may  probably  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
pseudo-meningeal  state  (or  meningism)  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar  in  young  children. 

Among  the  more  chronic  ailments,  the  most  important 
are  the  results  of  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis  as  they 
affect  the  central  nervous  system.  The  lymphocytosis  or 
the  spinal  fluid  which  is  characteristic  of  cerebro-spinal 
syphilis  in  the  adult  may  also  be  found  in  children,  and 
in  some  cases  may  be  a  useful  guide  to  a  correct  diagnosis' 
and  an  appropriate  line  of  treatment. 

Among  the  m03t  difficult  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  are  those  associated  with  suppurative  otitis 
media  and  subsequent  disease  of  the  temporal  bone.  Not 
infrequently  we  meet  with  cases  in  which,  after  a  mastoid 
operation,  the  temperature  does  not  fall  and  the  child 
presents  symptoms  pointing, perhaps  indefinitely,  to  some 
extension  of  disease  to  the  intracranial  cavity.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  cerebellar  or  cerebral  abscess  on  the  one  hand  or 
of  a  diffuse  meningitis  on  the  other  arises,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  the  symptoms 
may  not  be  the  result  of  an  intoxication  of  the  nervous 
centres  which,  under  favourable  conditions,  will  clear  up 
of  itself. 

In  such  a  dilemma  an  appeal  to  the  condition  of  the 
cerebro  spiral  fluid  may  be  of  great  value.  A  positive  find- 
ing pointing  to  a  diffuse  meningitis  will  save  an  unneces- 
sary operation,  while  a  negative  finding  will  allow  the 
observer  to  wait  until  more  definite  evidence  of  an  abscess 
supervenes,  or  until  a  favourable  turn  in  the  patient's 
condition  suggests  his  convalescence.  Of  this  assistance 
I  have  had  practical  experience,  and  no  one  can  afford  to 
overlook  any  means  of  help  in  this  particularly  difficult 
class  of  case. 

Bacteriological  Data. 
At  the  present  time  it  ia  the  rule  to  make  both  a  cyto- 
logical and  bacteriological  examination  of  the  fluid  in  all 
cases,  and  the  former  examination  nets  as  a  useful  control 
and  adjunct  to  the  lalt'.r.  For  instance,  the  growth  of  a 
common  pyogenic  organism,  such   as   the  Staphy!" 

in  a  culture  taken  from  the  fluid,  would  be  naturally 
irded  ii  the  films   made  from  the  centrifugalized 
deposit  presented  no  increas?  of  cells. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  might  prove  tedious  in  cases  when  the  exami- 
nation of  cultures  and  smears  are  negative  as  regards 
bacilli,  were  It  not  that  the  presence  of  a  ljn-.phocytosia 
■  condition  before  inoculation  experiments 
have  time  to  giv-  a  positive  result. 

the  fact  that  lumbar  puncture  allows 
of  an  early  detection  of  the  infective  Bgent,  and  permits 
us  to  h<  further  development  of  vaccine  or 

;  which  are   almoRt  invariably    , 

v  prove  in  the  future  amenable  to  trcatnieut    j 

lines.  j 

Already  some  measure  of  success  pcerus  to  have  been 

Obtained  in  cerebro- spinal  fever,  and  the  opaonlc  method    | 
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has    been  used  with    interesting    results    in  the    same 
disease. 

Further  refinements  in  the  science  of  bacteriology  have 
been  employed  by  Morge-nroth  and  Stertz,  who  have  found 
syphilitic  antibodies  in  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  of  patients 
suffering  from  cerebrospinal  syphilis.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  large  a  field  of  useful  knowledge  lies  before  us 
■ntil  these  various  tracks  have  been  properly  followtd 
up. 

The  Ttierapeutic  Yalce  of  Luuhak  Puncture. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  01  ce  that  this  eaey  method  of 
examining  the  spinal  fluid,  and  therefore  of  making 
accurate  diagnoses,  has  indirectly  rendered  most  important 
assistance  to  the  treatment  of  several  diseases,  but  pro- 
bably further  experience  will  be  necessary  before  we  can 
say  definitely  that  lumbar  puncture  as  a  direct  therapeutic 
measure  has  come  to  stay. 

As  a  method  of  decompression  in  cases  of  raised  intra- 
cranial pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  tumours  within 
the  skull,  the  removal  of  spinal  fluid  has  not  given  satis- 
faction, ar.d  cannot  be  compared  with  trephining  on 
account  ef  its  unrellabilty  and  its  very  temporaty  effect. 

At  one  time  it  was  hoped  that  lumbar  puncture  might 
present  a  solution  of  the  hydrocephalic  problem,  tut 
experience  has  sho*n  that  in  only  some  cases  is  the  with- 
drawal of  fluid  from  the  lumbar  region  attended  by  relief 
of  symptoms,  and  in  tbe  majority  of  these  the  favourable 
result  is  only  of  short  duration.  The  necessity  of  repeat- 
ing the  operation  at  frequent  intervals  must  inevitably 
detract  from  its  utility  and  general  acceptance.  In  the 
acute  form  of  meningitis  in  children  I  have  seen,  as  most 
of  you  have,  what  appears  to  be  an  immediate  bEnefieinl 
effect  upon  the  patient's  condition  follow  the  withdrawal 
of  spinal  fluid,  but  I  have  not  observed  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  tuberculous  forms.  Cases  of  post-basic 
meningitis  have  done  well  after  lumbar  puncture,  but  this 
is  a  condition  in  which  a  favourable  termination  was  not 
altogether  out  of  the  question  before  the  employment  of 
this  therapeutic  measu-e.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
gauge  the  efftct  of  lumbir  puncture  on  the  mortality  of 
that  disease. 

On  the  general  principle  that  one  can  lower  a  patho- 
logically high  pressure,  and  that  one  can  remove  a  con- 
siderable amount  cf  toxic  material,  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  lumbar  puncture  a  justifiable  and  sometimes  a 
clearly- indicated  measure  in  cases  of  acute  meningitis. 

Although  I  have  not  been  lucky  in  the  few  cases  of 
uraemia  in  which  I  have  employed  lumbar  puncture,  yet 
I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  hope  that  in  this  condition 
the  method  may  prove  of  real  value.  In  this  belief 
I  have  bean  encouraged  by  the  writings  of  Alfred  Russell, 
F.  C.  Eve,  and  others  in  this  country,  and  still  more  by 
the  records  of  Carriere,  who  obtained  really  striking 
results  in  children  who  were  the  subjects  either  of  a 
nervous  uraemia  in  the  immediate  sequel  to  acute 
scarlatinal  nephritis  or  of  uraemia  developing  a  year  or 
more  after  the  same  renal  disorder.  He  has  observed 
complete  recovery  from  a  condition  of  profound  coma 
associated  with  convulsions,  less  of  all  reflexes.  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  and  myosls.  The  same  author  notes 
that  the  fluid  removed  in  these  cases  has  an  increased 
toxicity  to  lower  animals.  Whether  the  relief  afforded  is 
due  to  the  lowering  of  pressure  upon  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion or  to  the  removal  of  toxic  products  is  not  clear,  bnt 
probably  both  factors  may  play  some  part  in  the  beneficial 
result. 

Further  evidence  of  the  value  of  lumbar  puncture  as  a 
therapeutic  measure  in  other  conditions  is  much  needed, 
and  one  cannot  but  have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  all 
recorded  successes  are  really  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion, or  should  be  regarded  as  cases  in  which  t^e  question 
of  cause  and  effect  has  not  been  definitely  decided. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  lumbar  puncture 
as  a  diagnostic  measure  has  undoubted  claims ;  as  a 
therapeutic  measure  it  is  justifiable  in  many  cases  of 
meningitis,  and  probably  beneficial  in  uraemia,  but 
further  experience  is  required  in  order  to  decide  its  exact 
position  as  a  remedial  agent. 


based  on  the  observation  of  the  results  of  the  puncture 
performed  on  some  42  cases  frcrn  the  age  of  2  months  to 
12  years,  for  a  variety  of  conditions,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  treatment  or  in  aid  cf  diagnosis. 

These  cases  divided  themselves  into  twelve  groups — (1) 
tuberculous  meningitis,  (-)  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  (3) 
pneumococcal  and  other  forms  of  meningitis,  (4)  convul- 
sions, (5)  intracranial  tumour,  (6)  hydrocephalus,  (7) 
cerebral  diplegia,  (8)  congenital  syphilis,  (9)  spinal  caries, 
(10)  poliomyelitis,  (11)  retraction  of  the  head,  and  (12) 
acute  ataxia. 

More  than  half  the  cases  came  into  the  first  three  groups. 
The  presence  of  a  large  exces3  of  lymphocytes  was  a  very 
constant  feature  in  ease3  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  but  in 
one  case  a  high  polymorphonuclear  count  had  been 
obtained.  What  the  exact  meaning  of  the  high  poly- 
morphonuclear count  might  be  he  tad  not  been  able  to 
demonstrate.  Tbe  finding  of  ihe  tubercle  bec-illus  in  the 
fluid  was  the  important  factor  in  the  diagnosis.  No 
therapeutic-  value  could  be  attached  to  lumhar  puncture 
in  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

In  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  due  to  the  Diphcoccus  intra- 
eeUtdaris,  a  high  polymorphonuclear  count  was  invariably 
found.  The  presence  of  the  diplococcus  in  the  fluid  and 
in  pure  culture  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

Lumbar  puncture  was  not  only  of  value  in  the  diagnosis 
of  atypical  cases,  but  was  also  of  use  in  the  relief  of  certain 
of  the  symptoms. 

In  pneumococcal  meningitis  lumbar  puncture  was  of 
diagnostic  value,  but  it  was  shown  that  a  peifectly  norrnel 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  might  be  obtained  within  a  week  of 
the  patient's  death  from  widespread  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  In  congenital  syphilis  with  obvious  affection 
of  the  nervous  system,  a  high  lymphocytic  count  was 
obtained.  In  infantile  convulsions,  Intracranial  tumour, 
in  cerebral  diplpgia,  poliomyelitis,  and  acute  ataxia.no 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  value  could  be  attached  to 
lumbar  puncture. 

With  regard  to  hydrocephalus  and  spinal  caries,  he 
j  would  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  therapeutic  or 
diagnostic  value  cf  lumbar  puncture.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  although  the  diagnostic  value  of  lumbar  puncture 
was  not  great,  yet  it  was  of  some  service  in  cases  of 
meningitis.  Lumbar  puncture  had  but  little  thera- 
peutic value.  He  had  never  seen  aey  sign  of  collapse  to 
follow  lumbar  puncture,  except  in  one  case  of  hydro- 
cephalus in  association  with  cerebral  tumour,  in  which 
18  oz.  had  been  withdrawn,  and  even  in  that  case  he  could 
not  assert  that  the  subnormal  temperature  produced  was 
directly  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid. 


II.— F.  E.  Batten,  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab.,  F.R.C.P., 

Physician  to  ti;e  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

[Abstract.] 

Dr.  F.  E.  Batten  said  Mut  he  intended  to  deal  with  the 

question  of  the  value  of  lumbar  tmneture  in  children, 
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III.— J.  Graham  Forbes,  M.A.,  M.D.Camb.,  M.R.C.P., 

Assistant  Physician,  Royal  HosDital  for  Bisea?es  af  the  Chest ; 

Pathologist  and  Bacteriologist,  Children's  Hospital, 

Great  Ormond  Street. 

[Abstract  ] 
This  communication  is  based  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tion of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  some  130  cases.  The 
examination  included  50  tuberculous,  36  meningococcal, 
16  pneumococcal  and  streptococcal  and  syphilitic  cases, 
10  cases  in  which  intracranial  diseases  other  than  mening- 
itis were  present,  and  18  general  cases.  In  40  of  the  50 
tuberculous  cases  the  diagnosis  was  verified  (1)  by  finding 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid  in  24, 
and  (2)  by  post-mortem  examination  in  16.  In  10  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  was  made  but  was 
not  verified.  In  21  of  ihe  26  recent  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis,  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  frund.  This 
success  has  been  due  to  the  simile  method  cf  staining 
the  fine  lymph  clot  which  usually  forms  on  standing, 
and  in  which  the  bacilli  can  easily  be  recognized  without 
prolonged  search. 

The  examination  of  the  cell  deposit  showed  an  excess 
of  lymphocytes  in  25  cases;  in  2  cases  polymorpho- 
nuclears were  in  excess,  In  11  cases  scanty  lymphocytes 
and  degenerate  cells  only  were  found,  and  in  2  cases  no 
cells  were  found,  but  tuberculous  meningitis  was  verified 
po<t  mortt  m  in  both. 

With  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  the  polymorpho- 
nuclears were  in  excess,  it  would  appear  on  clinical  and 
post  mortem  evideuce  that  their  predominance  was  asso- 
ciated wiih  a  chronic  condition  terminating  acutely. 

In  meningococcal  meningitis  the  cer.  bro  spinal  fluid 
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was  examined  in  36  cases ;  In  16  cases  a  marked  excess  of 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  was  present,  varying  from 
65  per  cent,  to  94  per  cent.,  and  a  pure  growth  of  the 
meningococcus  was  obtained  in  each  case  ;  in  11  cases  the 
deposit  was  chiefly  composed  of  polymorphonuclear  cells, 
and  in  3  others  there  was  a  scanty  cell  deposit;  in 
6  other  cases  lymphocytes  or  degenerate  cells  were 
present. 

A  survey  of  these  resnlfs  shows  that  in  seveie  and  fatal 
eases  of  meningococcal  me nicgitis  and  in  the  acute  stage 
the  fluid  is  tnrbid,  contains  a  heavy  trace  of  albumen, 
a  large  number  of  polymorphonuclear  cells;  with  the 
.meningococcus  identified  in  film  pteparations  and  in 
cultures. 

In  the  less  acute  cases  the  fluid  is  frequently  clear, 
contains  a  faint  trace  of  albumen;  the  cell  deposit  is 
scanty  but  still  composed  of  polymorphonuclears,  with  a 
iew  meningococci  in  film  preparations,  but  not  usually 
obtained  in  cultures. 

In  the  chronic  cases  and  those  which  eventually 
recover  or  result  in  hydrocephalus  the  fluid  is  clear,  no 
albumen  is  present,  and  the  only  cells  found  are  a  few 
iymphocytes,  often  degenerated;  film  preparations  show  no 
organisms  or  only  a  very  few  degenerated  diploeocei. 

In  pneumococcal  meningitis  8  cases  weie  examined  ;  in 
3  the  deposit  was  chhflji  polymorphonnclear;  in  2  scanty 
lymphocytes  were  present ;  In  2  casea  the  eerebro-spinal 
vluid  was  normal,  but  on  post-mortem  examination  pneumo- 
coccal meningitis  was  found,  and  in  1  case  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  pneumococei  were  obtained  in.  pure  culture 
from  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid. 

In  5  cases  streptococci  were  found ;  in  1  case — the 
i3aailkis  coli  communis  from  a  case  of  spins?  bifida — the 
child  recovered. 

In  2  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid 
was  normal.  In  3  case3  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid  yielded  a 
.  deposit  of  small  colourless  rhomboid  crystals  which 
were  considered  to  be  the  crystalline  form  of 
globin,  the  proteid  derivative  of  haemoglobin;  one  was  a 
case  of  cervical  caries,  the  second  a  case  of  tuberculous 
meningitis,  and  the  third  a  case  of  cerebral  diplegia  with 
convulsions.  The  pathological  significance  of  these 
crystals  is  not  known. 

The  information  derived  from  the  examination  of  the 

eerebro-spinal  flaid  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 

both  from  the  positive  and  negative  aspects,  the  operation 

■  of  lumbar  puncture  provides  a  means  of  diagnosis  of  great 

value. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Pouter  Parkinson  (London)  said  he  had  practised 

lumbar  puncture  frequently  during  the  last  five  years.    It 

was  of  great  valne  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  cases  of 

meningitis.    The  enumeration  of  the  cells  in  the  centri- 

fugaiized  fluid  was  of  great  use  in  the  acute  forms  of 

meningitis,  where  the  polynuclear  cells  seemed  invariably 

to  be  in  great,  exees?,  while  an  excess  of  lymphocytes  was 

in  most  such  cases  reliable  evidence  of  a  tuberculous 

origin.    Where  there  was  any  doubl  as  to  the  meaning  of 

bral  symptoms  arising  in  the  course  of  pneumonia, 

a-  put-cture  bad  been,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  means 

isilyand  rapidly.    The  pneumo- 

••  wafan  orj     1  demonstrated  in  and  cul- 

■spinal  Quid,  and  its  presence  was 

el  course  conclusive.     He  quoted  a  ease  of  his  own  where 

pneumococcal  meningitis  was  diagnosed  in  this  way,  and 

Ytditi  which  t"ie  patient  ultimately  recovered.      As  regards 

lerapentic  use  of  lumbar  puncture,  his  opinion  was 

not ,;,  :.l.     He  had  often  seen  consciousness 

return  in  tubn-culous  easfs  after  puncture  had  been  done, 

bntll,  neat  benefit  ensue,  though 

his'ei  small. 

ProIe3sor  Hallh-ui-.ton  (London)  said  the  eerebro-spinal 
(ittid  presented  problems  of  interest,  many  of  which  still 
remained  for  permanent  settlement.  There  were  questions 
(1)  of  origin ;  the  fluid  was  doubtless  in  the  main  a  seer;  tion, 
but  added  to  this  were  the  waste  products  of  nervous 
activity,  bo  that  the  fluid  played  the  part  of  a  lymph  in 
relation  to  the  nervous  system ;  (2)  physical  questions, 
such  as  the  preseure  relations  of  the  fluid,  and  whether  or 
not  there  was  or  was  not  pressure  discontinuity  between 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  cavities ;  (3)  cytological ;  and  (4) 
chemical  questions.  It  was  the  last  set  of  problems  to 
whish   be  '    most  attention.    The  principal 


points  of  chemical  interest  were  (a)  the  small  amount  of 
protein  in  the  normal  fluid  and  the  diagnostic  value  of  an 
increase  in  the  quantity ;  (£)  the  presence  of  a  reducing 
substance  now  definitely  proved  to  be  sugar ;  (c)  the 
presence  of  choline  in  cases  of  acute  degenerative  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  had,  by  the  employment  of  the 
recently  invented  new  tests;  been  conclusively  shown  to  be 
of  diagnostic  value ;  (d)  the  rise  of  potassium  In  the  same 
conditions  was  quite  intelligible  now  that  MacDonald  had 
shown  the  relatively  large  amount  of  potassium  salts 
present  in  nerve  fibres.  The  crystals  mentioned  by  Dr. 
flatten  were  doubtless  of  great  interest,  and  merit 
further  analysis. 

Dr.  Frank  Eve  (Hull)  said :  In  lumbar  puncture  it 
occasionally  happens  that  little  or  no  fluid  can  be  obtained, 
although  one  is  certain  that  the  needle  is  in  good  position 
and  free  from  obstruction.  The  remedy  for  this  difficulty 
Is  very  simple,  or  appeared  to  be  on  the  one  occasion  on 
which  I  tried  it  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  that  is  to 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  eerebral  veins  by  a  very 
gentle  ligature  round  the  neck.  There  seems  no  objec- 
tion to  this  measure  to  start  the  flow  of  fluid,  but 
obviously  it  may  not  be  free  from  danger  if  the  ligature  is 
maintained  throughout  the  operation.  This  remedy  indi- 
cates that  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  flow  of  the  fluid  is  an 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  cerebral  veins  to  dilate. 
I  have  met  a  similar  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  the  veins  of 
the  arm  in  infusion,  where  the  spasm  (apparently)  of  the 
vein  was  cured  by  forcing  in  a  few  drops  of  very  hot 
saline  solution.  It  is  desirable  to  measure  the  cerebro- 
spinal pressure,  not  only  to  study  the  subject,  but  also  to 
know,  in  case  any  therapeutic  benefit  rt  suits,  whether 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  relief  of  pressure  or  to  other 
causes.  In  a  recent  case  of  tetany1  there  was  striking 
benefit,  which,  in  the  face  of  normal  pressure,  I  ascribed 
to  the  hyperaemia  produced.  The  simple  instrument1 
whirh  I  have  devised  for  measuring  the  eerebro-spinal 
pressure  has  often  shown  that  a  very  slow  rate  of  flow 
was  compatible  with  a  fairly  high  pressure.  Hence  that 
the  rate  of  flow  is  quite  unreliable  as  a  guide  to  pressure. 
Dr.  Athole  Ross  (Loudon)  said:  If  in  a  case  cf 
meningitis  we  perform  lumbar  puncture,  prepare  and 
stain  films  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid,  and  then  find  that 
small  lymphocytes  are  exclusively  present  or  markedly 
predominate,  we  may  be  reasonably  sura  that  the  case 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
meninges.  It  is  to  be  noled  that  we  must  exclude  the 
possibility  of  syphilitic  meniDgitis,  as  there,  too,  \. 
that  the  small  lymphocyte  is  the  pre  dominant  cell.  But 
compared  with  tuberculosis  of  the  membranes,  syphilitic 
meningitis  is  a  rare  affection.  Moreover,  in  children  the 
presence  of  the  smali  lymphocyte  in  the  eerebro-spinal 
fluid  almost  without  exception  points  to  tuberculous 
mi  ningitis.  Mutzner  has  attempted  to  discredit  the 
results  of  all  previous  writers  on  Ihe  strength  of  a  single 
example  of  tuberculous  meningitis  in  which  he  found, 
instead  of  small  lymphocytes,  the  polynuclear  cell.  His 
case  appears  to  have  been  one  of  acuta  miliary  infection 
with  a  primary  focus  in  the  lungs,  and  the  meningitis  ran 
a  rapid  course.  At  autopsy,  although  miliary  tube 
were  obvious  along  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  and  their 
finer  branches,  "a  purulent  muff.  more,  than  1  cm. 
thick,  was  found  beneath  the  chiasms,  the  pans,  and 
the  bulb.''  In  this  case  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
meningitis  was  not  confined  to  the  interpeduncular  space, 
as  is  usual  in  tuberculosis,  is  certainly  strange.  Since 
cultures  were  not  taken  at  the  post-mortem  examination, 
the  possibility  of  a  mixed  infection  was  not  excluded.  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  observe  a  similar  type  of  case, 
for  which  I  can  suggest  an  explanation.  In  this  particular 
instance  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid  contained  an  excess  of 
finely-granular  polymorphonuclear  cells  and  only  a  few 
small  lymphocytes.  Autopsy  revealed  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis.  Previous  to  death,  however,  the  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  alhus  was  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid.  We  are  here  dealing  with  a  case  of 
double  infection  by  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  and  the 
Staphylococcus  alius.  The  presence  of  the  latter  micro- 
organism fully  explains  the  predominance  of  polynuclear 
cells  where  lymphocytes  were  to  be  expected.  Did  time 
permit,  I  could  multiply  examples  of  these  discrepancies. 
Such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and  I  would  emphasize  the 
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fact  that  they  do  not  invalidate  the  great  utility  of  eyto- 
diagnosis  as  an  aid  to  the  clinical  methods  at  our  disposal. 
I  feel  convinced  that,  given  tne  presence  of  cells  in  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  the  nature  of  those  cells  will  give  the 
clinician  important  information  in  about  85  percent  of  all 
cases,  at  a  low  estimate.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  to 
state  that  Widal  has  found  a  few  small  lymphocytes  in  the 
normal  cerebrospinal  flaid.  My  experience  has  nol  been 
he  same  as  Widal's  in  the  cases  I  have  examined,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain  normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  perform 
lumbar  puncture  on  a  healthy  individual. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wynter  (London)  referred  t?  hia  first  cases 
of  lumbar  puncture,  published  in  the  Lancet  in  1890,  in 
which  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  relief  of  pres- 
sure. Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  described  as  tuberculous  meningitis  the  real  con- 
dition was  general  tuberculosis,  and  this  discouraged 
farther  attempts  to  relieve  the  local  condition.  Other 
•herapeutie  applications  were  the  inducement  of  anaes- 
thesia by  injection  of  ccciine,  as  in  a  case  of  sarcoma  of 
the  sacrum  now  nnder  care,  and  the  injection  of  anti- 
septics, such  as  acetczone,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  a 
recent  instance  of  speedy  and  complete  recovery  having 
■occurred  in  the  speaker's  experience. 

Dr.  Pctrves  Stewart  (London)  said:  For  diagnostic 
purposes  it  has  hitherto  been  customaty  to  centrifuge  a 
given  quantity  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  for  a  fixed  time, 
then  to  decant  the  fluid  and  collect  the  deposit  with  a 
capillary  pipette  and  blow  this  on  to  a  slide,  stain,  and 
examine  with  a  fixed  magnification.  This  process  is  satis- 
factory enough  for  diagnostic  purposes  so  long  as  we  have 
to  do  with  a  large  excess  of  cells.  But  it  is  open  to  two 
fallacies  :  (1)  If  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  drop  be  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  centrifuge  tube  after  decanting,  this  dilutes 
the  deposit  when  collected  in  the  capillary  pipette,  and  it 
■dilutes  it  to  a  variable  and  unknown  extent.  (2)  When 
vr  the  deposit  out  on  to  a  slide,  even  if  it  has  not 
oeen  diluted,  there  is  no  certainty  of  limiting  the  deposit 
*o  a  fixed  area,  and  therefore  the  number  of  cells  in  the 
ield  varies  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  drop  on  the 
slide.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  observations  be 
made  by  the  same  observer,  using  the  same  technique, 
the  margin  of  error  is  smaller  than  if  different  observers 
count  the  cells  in  successive  cases.  But  at  the  beat  the 
standard  can  only  be  approximate  and  rough.  This 
inaccuracy  can  be  overcome  by  taking  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  adding  to  it  a  fixed  proportion  of  a  staining 
agent,  and  then  counting  the  cellular  elements  in 
s  special  counting  chamber,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
blood  corpuscles.  Osving  to  the  scantiness  of  the  cells  in 
normal  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  we  require  a  larger  counting 
chamber  than  in  the  case  of  the  blood.  Fuchs  and 
Rosenthal  have  devised  an  excellent  modification  of  the 
Thoma-Zeiss  chamber  for  thia  purpose.  I  have  been 
using  it  now  for  several  months.  By  means  of  this 
oounting  chamber  we  can  be  absolutely  accurate,  whereas 
with  a  centrifuged  deposit  we  can  only  have  an  approxi- 
mate idea.  The  one  advantage  of  a  centrifuged  deposit 
is  that  it  yields  a  permanent  specimen  which  can  be  kept 
for  reference.  In  health  the  number  of  cells  per  cubic 
-millimetre  varies  from  1  to  4  or  5,  these  cells  being 
lymphocytes,  with  an  occasional  endothelial  plate,  never 
r.ny  polymorphs.    In  a  series  of  8  successive  cases  of  tabea 

fou. id  the  average  number  of  lymphocytes  was  72  3;  in 
4  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  the  average  was 
190.4 ;  in  7  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  syphilis  the  average 
-vas  37.6,  and  so  on.  The  figures  thus  obtained  correspond 
to  what  I  had  found  before  with  the  old  centrifuge 
method,  but  they  are  more  reliable.  They  demonstrate 
■  he  well-known  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  lymphocytosis  of 
*abe3  and  of  general  paralysis  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
ordinary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  rule  of  lympho- 
cytosis in  tabes  is  not  without  exceptions.  I  have  seen 
ond  case  of  well-marked  tabes,  withmost  of  the  classical  phy- 
sical signs,  in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  on  one  exami- 
nation showed  only  3.5  lymphocytes  per  cubic  millimetre, 
and  a  week  later  a  second  observation  in  the  same  case 
only  showed  11  per  cubic  millimetre.  Dr.  Ferrier  has 
recently  had  a  similar  case,  and  I  understand  that 
Babinski  has  had  one  also.  So  far,  I  have  not  come 
across  a  case  of  general  paralysis  without  well-marked 
lymphocytosis.      The    last     point    to    which     I    would 


direct  attention  is  as  to  the  significance  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
Their  presence  is  always  pathological,  and  indicates  some 
acute  process  within  the  meninges.  The  most  marked 
cases  are  those  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis.  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  28.933  polymorphs  per  cubic  milli- 
metre in  a  suppurative  meningitis,  while  counts  of 
200,  300,  and  400  are  exceedingly  common  in  pneutno- 
coccus  or  diplococcus  meningitis.  But  the  presence  of 
polymorphs  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  itippuratirr 
infection  ;  it  simply  means  an  acute  process.  In  a  rapidly- 
advancing  tuberculous  meningitis  I  have  found  as  many 
as  30  per  cent,  of  the  cells  to  be  polymorphs.  As  an 
acute  septic  meningitis  subsides  the  polymorphs  gradually 
become  replaced  by  lymphocytes,  and  ultimately  even  the 
lymphocytes  disappear  as  the  cure  is  complete.  Lastly, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  may  get  an  intense 
polymorph  leucocytoais  without  any  organismal  infection 
whatever.  I  have  found  it  within  a  few  hours  after 
injecting  sterile  salt  solution  into  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  of  monkeys. 

Dr.  A.  Gardner  Bobb  (Belfast)  said :  Having  had  in  the 
last  few  months  some  250  cases  of  cerebro  spinal  fever, 
and  having  in  these  cases  a  considerable  experience  of 
lumbar  puncture,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
points  regarding  the  employment  of  this  operation  in  that 
disease.  With  regard  to  the  technique,  I  always  use  a 
comparatively  large  trocar  without  suction,  and  give  an 
anaesthetic.  In  this  disease  there  is  likely,  in  all  earl;- 
cases,  to  be  much  struggling,  with  the  result  that  no  fluid 
may  be  obtained,  or  a  needle  may  be  broken  if  an  anaes- 
thetic is  not  given.  The  large  trocar  is  necessary,  as  the 
fluid  obtained  is  occasionally  thick  pus  wiihout  any  clear 
fluid,  and  this  would  not  flow  through  a  small  needle 
without  suction,  which  I  think  is  undesirable.  From  a 
j  therapeutic  point  of  view,  I  believe  that,  although  in  the 
large  majority  of  caEes  the  result  cf  even  frequently 
repeated  lumbar  puncture  ia  altogether  unsatisfactory, 
occasionally  very  marked  improvement  does  follow 
the  operation,  and  ia  worth  a  trial  in  cases  not  doing 
well. 

Dr.  Buzzard,  in  replying,  referred  to  the  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  value  of  lumbar  puncture.  Ee  regretted 
that  he  had  not  known  of  Dr.  Wynter's  paper  written  on 
this  subject  so  far  back  as  1889.  With  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocyte,  he  did  not 
agree  with  Dr.  Purves  Stewart  that  it  denoted  acuteness,  or 
that  the  experiments  he  had  quoted  supported  that  view. 
Probably  phagocytosis  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  appearance  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  in  the 
meninges,  whether  the  substance  to  be  taken  up  was 
organic  or  inorganic. 


PRECOCIOUS   DEVELOPMENT. 

By    E.    L.    Langdon-Down,    M.A.,     M.B.,    B.C.Cantab., 


When  invited  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
precocity  my  first  idea  was  to  treat  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  that,  if  not  a  morbid  entity,  precocity  is 
at  any  rate  a  source  of  danger  and  the  beginning  of 
mental  troubles. 

There  are  many  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  read 
into  the  term  nothing  but  what  is  bad,  and  consequently 
regard  it  mainiy  as  a  condition  to  be  combated, 
antagonized,  or  warded  off,  without  Inquiring  very 
closely  into  the  meanings  of  the  word  and  its  varied 
usage,  and  without,  perhaps,  haviog  fully  considered  the 
varied  degrees  and  relations  of  the  condition  itself.  That 
precocity,  in  a  vague  sense  of  the  term  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  medical  man,  is  rightly  regarded  as  demand- 
ing this  attitude  of  caution  and  precaution  I  should  be 
the  last  to  deny  ;  and  so  generally  has  this  been  taught 
and  so  widely  is  it  accepted  that  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  insist  upon  it,  particularly  before  the  members 
of  this  Section,  who  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  it  presents. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  useful  on 
this  occasion  to  stand  back,  as  it  were,  from  our  topic,  so 
as  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  to  try  to  set  these  conditions 
in  their  natural  relations,  and,  if  possible,  arrive  at  some 
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distinctions  which  may  save  us  from  falling  into  too 
stereotyped  methods.  That  there  is  a  risk  of  this  I  am 
convinced.  Thus  I  find  Baur  (a  German  writer)  saying 
that 

All  mentally  precocious  children,  according  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term,  are  pathological,  and  mentally  diseased. 

Another  writer  says  :  "  Precocity  is  usually  pathological " 
(Czerny).  Similarly  Lombroso,  in  considering  the  precocity 
associated  with  genius,  describes  it  as  "  morbid  and 
atavistic."    Crichton-Browne  says: 

Wa  look  upon  it  as  a  morbid  psychical  condition  generally 
terminating  in  the  worst  results. 

And,  again : 

Precocity  may  generally  be  looked  upon  as  expressive  of 
disease. 

Speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that  the  word  carries 
a  bad  meaning,  and  that  this  preconceived  judgement  is 
apt  to  circumscribe  our  idea3  on  the  whole  subject.  For 
the  moment  it  is  sufficient  to  admit  that  many  cases 
which  are  morbid  or  pathological  are  also  precocious, 
while  reserving  the  converse  proposition  for  further 
examination. 

The  term  "  precocity  "  has  been  used  with  very  different 
meanings,  and  often  with  no  very  definite  meaniDg  at  all, 
but  in  a  vague,  loose,  or  popular  way,  and  some  attempt  to 
understand  these  possible  differences  seems  necessary  if 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  not  to  fall  into  confusion.  By 
some  it  is  defined  as  an  earlier  than  average  attainment  of 
the  ultimate  growth  of  maturity  ;  by  others,  again,  as  an 
unduly  rapid  development  in  relation  to  some  assumed 
norm.  Whichever  of  these  be  accepted,  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  we  have  in  our  mind  some  standard  for  com- 
parison. Thus,  primitive  races  are  said  to  be  precocious 
as  compared  to  civilized  races  ;  here,  it  is  clear,  some  race 
standard  of  either  maturation  or  development  is  assumed. 
But  if  an  English  boy  is  described  as  precocious,  this 
statement  implies  a  comparison  wi.h  some  average  or 
mean  among  boys  of  his  own  race  or  country. 

There  are  other  possible  standards,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Terman  (an  American  writer) :  thus,  development 
may  be  considered  precocious  in  relation  to  seme  imagi- 
nary or  ideal  type,  and  this  type  may  be  one  of  general 
application,  or  may  be  set  up  as  the  standard  for  a  par- 
ticular individual,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  stated  that 
a  child  as  the  result  of  an  illness  developed  very  rapidly 
in  intelligence.  If  we  take  it  to  be  the  eirly  attainment 
of  the  ultimate  growth  of  maturity,  we  are  involving  our- 
selves in  a  number  of  uncertainties,  and  are  by  anticipa- 
tion answering  some  of  the  questions  which  are  really  in 
need  of  solution.  We  may  say,  then,  that  precocity  is  an 
unduly  rapid,  or,  as  I  would  prefer,  early  development  in 
relation  to  some  standard  which,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  of  the  individuals  of  the  race 
or  nation. 

Such  an  early  or  rapid  development  may,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  be  due  to  an  inborn  tendency  in  the 
individual — that  is,  it  may  be  a  variation  from  the  racial 
type  ;  or  it  may  partly  be  the  effect  of  external  influences, 
deliberate  or  accidtntal  in  their  application.  As  a 
variation  it  may  be  studied  just  like  any  other  variation. 

For  this  purpose  the  rat*!  of  development  or  its  early 
occurrence  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  ability  in  rela- 
tion to  age ;  and  as  Pearson  has  shown  that  ability  does  not 
vary  much  with  age,  itcornes  to  be  a  question  of  ability 
at  different  ages.  Extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
work  has  been  done  in  this  connexion  by  (lalton  in 
dealing  with  adults,  and  by  Kail  Pearson  dealing  with 
children  and  young  adults.  Galton  showed  that, 
taking  examination  marks  as  a  measure  of  ability,  the 
variation  so  shown  followed  very  closely  the  law  of 
deviation  from  the  average,  aud  by  applying  this  law  gave 
a  numerical  value  to  his  terms  and  classes  of  ability; 
Pearson,  taking  the  classification  of  Cambridge  graduates 
in  examination,  and  a  rough  grouping  of  school  children 
by  the  teachers'  estimate  into  seven  grades  of  intelli- 
gence, and  assuming  the  frequency  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence to  follow  the  law  of  deviation,  has  constructed  a 
curve  and  a  tentative  scale  of  intelligence  which  is  useful 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  to  give  precision  to  one's 
views. 

Gal  ton  is  at  pains  to  show  that  those  who  achieve 
eminence  aud  those  who  are  naturally  capable  are  to  a 


large  extent  identical,  the  qualities  which,  in  his  meaning, 
go  to  make  up  ability  being  a  combination  of  capacity 
and  zeal,  together  with  the  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
very  laborious  work.  These  things,  he  says,  go  together 
to  achieve  success,  and  many  who  when  young  possess 
natural  capacity  may  lack  either  the  zeal  or  the  necessary 
capacity  for  work  to  apply  their  natural  gifts  successfully. 
Throughout  he  makes  it  clear  that  he  regards  ability  as 
an  inborn  variation  which  would  render  the  youth  possess- 
ing it  specially  gifted  or  precocious.  Indeed,  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  few  who  possess  very  high  abilities  can 
fail  in  achieving  eminence.  He  does  not  pursue  his 
inquiry  very  closely  into  the  age  at  which  his  eminent 
men  first  manifested  their  superior  ability,  though  he 
noted  some  92  cases  in  which  this  was  specially  early  ;  he 
also  states  that  eminent  men  surpass  ordinary  men  in 
superiority  from  the  first. 

Other  studies  have  been  made  into  precocity  of  genius. 
Professor  Sully  in  particular  has  investigated  the  problem, 
"  What  proportion  of  great  men  are  precocious  in  youth  ?  " 
He  takes  a  fairly  wide  limit  for  hi3  definition,  including 
all  cases  of  exceptional  aptitude  or  bent  corresponding  to 
later  development,  and  he  takes  into  consideration  both 
the  age  at  which  ability  is  first  displayed  and  also  the  age 
at  which  maturity  is  reached.  As  regards  the  first,  he 
finds  that  4  out  of  5  of  his  cases  displayed  talent 
before  20. 

Musicians  and  artists  are  the  most  precocious,  philo- 
sophers the  least,  the  order  being  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  abstractness  of  the  subject  to  which 
their  faculties  are  devoted,  those  dealing  with  sense 
impressions  coming  first,  those  with  mental  images 
next,  and  those  with  abstract  ideas  last— or,  in  the 
terms  that  Hughlings  Jackson  would  employ,  presenta- 
tions, representations,  and  re-representations.  Genius, 
he  concludes,  is  precocious  in  the  sense  of  manifesting 
itself  early,  and  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
early  manifestation  i3  not  incompatible  with  prolonged 
or  late  development.  Havelock  Ellis  finds  1hat  the  pre- 
valence of  a  vague  undefined  precocity  among  British 
men  of  genius  is  very  considerable ;  292  out  of  1,030 
cases  examined  are  in  one  sense  or  another  precocious, 
and  he  adds  that  the  chief  feature  in  their  childhood  is 
precocity. 

.laatrow,  in  a  critical  analysis  of  Sully's  figures,  admits 
that  he  shows  a  general  relation  between  intellectual 
eminence  and  precocity,  but  considers  his  criteria  of 
precocity  and  greatness  are  too  lenient.  He  therefore 
makes  a  further  and  more  rigid  selection  of  the  90  very 
greatest  names,  and  among  the  precocious  selects  only 
those  showing  unusually  early  and  very  pronounced 
evidence  of  special  gifts,  including  at  the  upper  end  the 
Jl '  uniUrkinder  of  the  world,  and  at  the  lower  a  somewhat 
less  degree  of  the  same  manifestation,  but  including  none 
that  would  not  of  themselves  at'ract  great  attention. 
This  proves  to  be  four  times  as  exacting  as  Sally's  limit. 
He  then  shows  that  this  special  degree  of  precocity  is 
nearly  twice  as  abundant  in  the  very  greatest  men  as  in 
great  men  in  general,  the  same  being  true  of  the  Wunder- 
kinder  taken  alone.  He  also  maintains  that  the  eminence 
of  his  specially  precocious  men  Is  unmistakably  superior 
to  that  of  great  men  in  general.  This  constitutes  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  close  and  essential  relation  that 
exists  between  genius  and  precocitj,  and  tends  to  confirm 
the-  belief  that  this  correlation  holds  good  lor  the  slighter 
degrees  of  ability  also.  We  have,  then,  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  who  have  investigated  the 
facts  that  we  draw  our  great  men  from  the  group  of  those 
precocious  in  early  years. 

The  converse  question,  How  runny  of  our  precocious  or 
able  children  and  youths  become  eminent  ?  is  a  much  more 
ditlicult  question  to  answer.  It  must,  of  course,  be  only  a 
small  proportion,  as  in  addition  to  ability  there  is  alwaj  8 
the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  at  home,  mismanage- 
ment in  the  school,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
necessary  openings  financially  and  otherwise  for  forging 
to  the  front,  and  a  special  liability  to  the  dangers  of  over- 
pressure. But  more  than  these,  there  is  the  necessity  for 
vigour  and  decision  in  action,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition 
for  success. 

In  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  result  in  individual 
cases,  one  would  be  practically  forced  to  take  as  ODe'a 
material  the  resultB  of  oidinary  school  examinations, 
which  are  apt  to  bring  out  not  only  the  brilliiut  boy  all 
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round,  bat  to  include  those  who  have  been  most  skilfully- 
prepared,  and  perhaps  those  who  owe  their  success  in 
such  a  test  to  well-developed  imitative  faculties,  or  a 
specially  facile  memory.  These  qualities  are  not  sufficient 
to  produce  ultimate  eminence,  and  probably  often  result 
in  mediocrity  or  woree. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  doubt  a  considerable 
number  of  the  great  men  of  the  world  who  entirely  failed 
to  be  recognized  as  specially  able  in  youth,  either  by 
examination  teats  or  by  the  estimates  of  parents  or 
teachers.  These  are  often  these  of  such  strength  and 
power  as  to  have  struck  out  a  line  of  study  of  their  own 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  and  quite  independent  of  the 
requirements  of  school  curricula,  and  these  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  and  precocious  of  all  in  reality.  Some, 
again,  of  the  highly  gifted  have  from  the  counter-attrac- 
tions of  sports  and  games,  etc.,  never  attempted  to  put 
forth  their  powers  or  to  derive  much  benefit  from  their 
instruction,  but  though  such  may  through  sheer  force  of 
mind  and  body  rapidly  recover  lost  ground  when  they 
take  themselves  seriously  or  find  their  true  bent,  they 
form  but  a  small  proportion  apparently  of  those  who  make 
a  great  reputation. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  the  close  con- 
nexion between  eminence  in  later  life  and  special  ability 
in  youth,  and  this  alone  must  tend  to  modify  to  some 
extent  our  customary  attitude  towards  precocity. 

If,  then,  precocity  is  a  variation,  even  though  there  be 
a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  average,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  considering  it  an  abnormal  variation  or  a 
pathological  condition  merely  on  account  of  its  rarity,  so 
long  as  it  is  similar  in  kind,  with  smaller  variations  and 
only  differing  in  degree.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
clear  that  If  we  adopt  a  very  strict  criterion  of  precocity, 
the  cases  become  so  rare  as  to  be  of  little  everyday  im- 
portance, whereas  the  precocious  children  one  so  fre- 
quently hear3  of  are  numerous,  and  consequently  they 
must  be  included  under  a  much  wider  conception  of  the 
term. 

There  are  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  physical 
correlations  of  ability.  Havelock  Ellis  out  of  1,030  cases 
found  definite  mention  in  215  of  extreme  delicacy  either 
during  infancy  or  childhood  or  throughout  life.  Some 
writers  think  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  bio- 
graphers to  exaggerate  the  physical  delicacy  in  order  by 
contrast  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  mental  vigour. 
Yoder,  for  instance,  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  50  selected 
ca«es,  also  noted  some  cases  of  delicacy  in  early  childhood, 
concludes  that  the  idea  that  great  men  a3  children  have 
been  weak  in  greater  proportion  than  other  children, 
sickly  and  inactive  physically,  is  erroneous  They  have 
as  healthful  development  as  ordinary  children,  tall  men 
predominate  among  them,  and  a  large  proportion  took 
part  in  sports  and  physical  exercise.  Oalton  draws  a 
similar  conclusion  and  in  very  strong  terms.  "  I  do  not 
■deny,"  he  says,  "  that  many  men  of  extraordinary  mental 
gifts  have  had  wretched  constitutions,  but  deny  them  to 
be  an  essential  or  even  the  U3ual  accompaniment." 

Turning  to  actual  measurements  of  children,  Pearson, 
as  a  result  of  investigations  of  very  large  numbers,  is  con- 
vinced of  the  small  part  played  by  the  size  of  the  head  in 
determining  the  grade  of  intelligence.  Differences  in  size 
will  not  account  for  at  most  one-twelfth,  and  probably  nof. 
as  much  as  one-twentieth,  of  the  observed  differences  of 
capacity,  whether  between  adults  or  children.  Health 
and  temper,  he  rinds,  have  more  relation  to  intelligence 
■than  any  of  the  head  measurements  mad^;  and  it  is  a 
point  of  some  interest  that  his  results  show  that  hand- 
writing is  doubly  as  good  a  test  of  intelligence  as  any 
head  measurement.  In  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  London  County 
Council  for  the  year  1906  a  very  instru:tive  table 
is  given  showing  the  heights  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  London  schools,  distributed  according  to  standards 
and  arranged  in  age-groups.  The  12  per  cent,  of  dullards 
noted  are  seen  to  be  nearly  all  below  the  mean  height, 
whilst  2  or  3  per  cent,  exceptionally  clever  or  precocious 
-children  are  generally  above  the  mean.  At  any  given  age 
the  taller  children  are  found  in  the  higher  standards,  and 
a  group  of  children  at  any  age  and  in  any  standard 
generally  averages  less  height  than  the  groups  of  children 
-.n  higher  standards  but  one  or  more  years  younger. 

Pearson  does  not  deal  with  height  or  weight ;  but 
ithese  results  are  confirmed  by  Porter's  measurements  of 


St.  Louis  children,  and  also  by  Dr.  Oebbecke  of  Breslau, 
who,  taking  half-yearly  groups,  which  diminishes  the  risk 
of  error,  finds  that  there  is  a  relation  between  height  and 
weight  and  mental  equipment.  Boas,  however,  from 
similar  inve;tiHations  in  Toronto,  came  to  an  opposite 
result.  Bohannon,  in  a  study  of  peculiar  and  exceptional 
children,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  as  to  general  health 
and  mental  ability,  that  the  larger  children— excepting 
extremes — are  superior  to  others. 

Ellis  notes  among  his  1,030  cases  6  who  were  seven- 
months  children,  or,  at  any  rate,  premature.  There  is  a 
widely-spread  impression  embodied  in  popular  sayings 
and  insisted  upon  by  medical  writers  that  precocious 
children  do  not  live  long. 

For  instance,  Crichton-Browne,  who  takes  an  extremely 
grave  view  of  precocity  and  is  evidently  thinking  of  the 
more  extreme  and  rare  cases,  which  have  been  called 
Wunderkindfr,  says  precocity  is  a  morbid  psychical 
condition  generally  terminating  in  the  worst  results,  and 
those  manifesting  it  almost  invariably  die  young.  This 
general  impression  cart  hardly  be  devoid  of  foundation, 
and  a  lack  of  vitality  and  resisting  power  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  found  in  cases  which  present  extreme  variation 
from  the  mean  in  any  direction,  whether  partial  or 
general,  positive  or  negative.  Thus,  the  imbecile  is 
similarly  short-lived.  It  seems  worth  while  to  con- 
sider the  duration  of  life  among  those  who  sur- 
vive and  become  distinguished.  Spitzka  notes  the 
longevity  of  persons  endowed  with  high  intelligence. 
Galton,  from  an  examination  of  92  of  his  eminent  men 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  precocity,  found  that  a 
curve  showing  the  mortality  rate  would  rise  to  a  culmi- 
nating point  at  38,  fall  again  to  42,  rise  again  to  the 
38  level  by  52,  and  reach  a  maximum  at  64.  The  residue  of 
his  cases  showed  an  even  rise  in  the  curve  to  a  maximum 
at  68.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  many,  if  not  a 
large  majority  of  these  also,  were  probably  precocious, 
had  inquiry  been  made  and  the  facts  obtainable,  as  we 
have  seen  from  other  studies.  He  deduces  from  this  that 
gifted  men  fall  into  two  categories — the  very  weak  and  the 
very  strong;  a  small  class  made  up  of  those  who  have 
weak  excitable  constitutions,  and  are  destined  to  early 
death,  while  the  remainder  consists  of  men  likely  to  enjoy 
a  vigorous  old  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jastrow  finds  that  his  specially- 
selected  precocious  cases  do  not  live  less  long  than  great 
men  in  general. 

Dividing  these  into  three  groups  according  as  their 
life-work  called  into  play,  (a)  sense  activities,  (6) 
imagination,  (c)  abstract  thought,  he  finds  that  the 
first  group  gives  an  average  aee  at  death  of  60.1, 
the  second  6L.1,  and  the  third  66.3;  while  taking  his 
group  of  Wunderkinder,  numbering  about  20  in  all,  and 
exhibiting  the  mosv,  marked  degree  cf  precocity,  the 
average  age  at  death  is  56  9  Although,  then,  there  is 
Eome  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  physical  correlations 
of  precocity,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  ground  for 
adopting  Gallon's  view  that  there  is  a  well-marked  group 
of  delicate,  highly-strung  children  of  great  natural  talent 
with  poor  resisting  power,  many  of  whom  may  never  be 
heard  of;  but  it  would  seem  the  bulk  of  specially-gifted 
children  are  physically  strong,  and  those  of  them  who 
live  to  make  a  name  live  long. 

Though  long  life  may  be  accompanied  by  feeble  health, 
this  may  be  due  to  quite  accidental  or  external  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  inborn  qualities ;  similarly  a  child 
who  is  very  delicate,  and  ultimately  develops  into  a  man 
of  quite  exceptional  vigour  can  hardly  be  claimed  as 
showing  that  physical  inferiority  characterizes  ability. 

The  correlation  between  intelligence  and  size  of  head  or 
capacity  of  skull  is  similarly  one  about  which  observers 
differ.  Pearson  shows  that,  taking  external  measure- 
ments, the  relation  is  uniform,  but  very  small  and  quite 
useless  fcr  purposes  of  prediction,  and  that  no  sensible 
modification  is  made  in  this  result  if  allowance  be  made 
for  either  weight  or  stature  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
head. 

From  the  present  point  of  view,  the  question  as  to  now 
soon  the  specially  gifted  rearh  the  zenith  of  their  powers 
is  one  of  some  "interest.  Here,  again,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  rapid  rise,  an  early  culmination,  and 
a  quick  descent,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  number  of  striking 
examples  could  be  produced  in  support  of  this  view ;  but 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
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usual  course  of  events,  the  individuals  born  with,  great 
giits  start,  as  it  we re,  with  a  greater  impulse,  show  their 
powers  earlier,  develop  them  sooner,  continue  to  develop 
them  longer,  reach  a  higher  level,  though  at  a  later  period, 
and  decline  later,  as  we  have  already  seen.  With  regard 
to  this  point,  Sully  finds  it  difficult  to  decide,  but  he 
gives  a  dozen,  instances  to  show  that  early  manifestation 
of  ability  Is  not  incompatible  with  prolonged  and  even 
late  development. 

Galton  supports  this  view.  Jastrow  considers  that  his 
specially  precocious  class  do  not  achieve  a  truly  great 
success  before  other  great  men,  and  furthermore,  they  reach 
the  highest  point  of  their  development  somewhat  later  ; 
the  average  age  at  which  their  greatest  work  is  produced 
being  47,  against  45.  for  great  men  in  general. 

This  recalls  our  alternative  definition  of  precocity  as  an 
earlier  than  average  attainment  of  the  ultimate  growth  of 
maturity.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  certainly 
seems  that  we  must  discard  it  here,  as  it  begs  the  question 
at  issue,  and  indeed,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  facts. 

The  importance  of  this  aspect  cf  the  matter  cannot  be 
overlooked,  as  the  bed  rock  on  which  human  development 
has  been  founded,  is  the  prolongation  of  infancy,  and 
there  would  be  much  ground  for  anxiety  if  it  appeared 
that  our  ranks  of  able  men  were  only  recruited  at  the 
expense  of  a  reversal  of  this  principle  of  progress. 

By  regarding  p?ecocily  as  a  variation  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  see  why  one  so  commonly  finds  in  the  same 
family  some  cases  of  mental  defect  and  some  of  extreme 
brilliancy.  Where  great  variation  occurs  it  occurs  in  both 
directions.  The  frequency  with  which  both  imbeciles 
and  men  of  genius  are  found  to  belong  to  large  families  ia 
a  point  of  reaembldnce  ;  and  this  is  true  of  other  varia- 
tions, such  as  criminality.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for 
loth  imbeciles  and  men  of  eminence  to  be  eldest  or 
youngest  children  rather  than  intermediate  in  order  in 
the  family,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  parents  are  of  greater  age  and  of  greater  disparity  in 
age  than,  normal ;  and  here  may  be  mentioned  those  cases 
where  the  precccity  is  sho^n  only  in  one  direction,  such 
as  is  seen,  in  the  calculating  prodigies  or  those  endowed 
with  extraordinary  memory  powers.  These  conditions 
may  be  associated  with  high  general  powers  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  a  general  level  of  mental  deficiency  on  the 
other.  Similarly  we  find  great  mime'ic  faculty,  special 
keenness  of  sense- perception  or  special  muscular  power, 
special  faculty  in  the  use  of  words,  or  gre^t  manual  skill. 
What  is  more  common,  perhaps,  is  an  early  development 
of  intellectual  power  in  a  frail  and  sickly  constitution 
without  the  necessary  development  on  the  emotional  and 
volitional  side  to  give  mental  balance,  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  concentration.  In  these  cases  we  have 
the  material  for  possible  failure  and  breakdown,  and 
a  state  of  things  which  needs  judicious  manage- 
ment and  guidance  founded  on  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  conditions.  There  will  generally  be  some 
nervous  or  physical  factors  in  addition  to  an  ill-centred 
mental  state  to  pot  us  oa  our  guard.  This  brings  us  to  a 
question  that  we  have  hitherto  left  on  ooe  side,  the  effect 
of  the  environment  ia  producing  or  modifying  the  condi- 
tion. Accidental  external  causes  may  produce  harmful 
variations,  as  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  imbecility,  but 
rarely  beneficial  ones,  and  so  we  see  much  harm  may  be 
caused,  to  these  unstable  individuals  by  the  surroundings 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  or  from  harmful  conditions 
deliberately  imposed  from  want  of  understanding, ,  These 
may  actually  induce  a  forced  or  pseudo  precocity,  or  pre- 
maturationas  it  bus  been  called  by  Terman.to  distinguish 
it  from  the  innate  precocity  we  have  hitherto  been 
•  ring. 

Wearestill  far  from  possessing  any  precise  knowledge 
of  the  natural  order  and  time  of  appearance  of  the  various 
I'.i -u'.ties  and  interests,  and  until  these  have;  bee-n  mapped 
out  more  fully  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  certainty 
aa  to  what  is  premature  ;  for  example,  the  whole  question 
of  the  religious  e3uc-ition  of  children  may  in  the  future  be 
to  find  its  solution  in  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
mental  development,  of  the  child,  and  the  natural  time 
for  the  appearance  and  cultivation,  of  the  religious  instinct 
and  emotions;  and  it  is  possible  that  much  harm  may  be 
done  by  anticipating  this.  For  an  answer  to  such  ques- 
tiqna  aa  these  we  may  turn  to  the  hintory  of  the 
development  of  the  race  to  guide  us. 
At  present,  both  in  school  life  and  home  life,  and  in  the 


field  of  industrial  labour,  the  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment is  often  inverted,  so  that  we  put  the  abstract  before 
the  concrete,  precept  before  practice,  reasoning  before 
action,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  muscular  adjustment 
before  the  broader  fundamental  growth  and  training  of  the 
larger  move  ments  has  been  sufficiently  achieved.  We  are 
prone  to  stimulate  the  more  recent,  less  organized,  less 
automatic,  less  instinctive  functions  of  the  brain,  before 
the  older,  more  hereditary,  and  fundamental  have  become 
duly  established. 

The  pampering  and  stimulation  of  children  is  very 
prevalent,  and  particularly,  and  perhaps  inevitably,  in  the 
excitement  and  turmoil  of  city  life.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  sleep  in  schools, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  in  the  nursery  and  the 
cradle.  Parents  are  for  ever  trying  to  draw  out  the  infant 
powers  by  applying  all  kinds  of  stimuli  far  sooner  than 
need  be.  It  has  been  said  that  over-pressure  is  like  a 
bellows  blowing  into  a  smouldering  heap  of  loose  straw, 
the  more  you  blow  the  brighter  the  flame;  but  the  lire 
rapidly  makes  its  way  through  the  pile  and  the  whole  is 
soon  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  combustible 
material  be  thoroughly  compacted,  as  is  the  case  with  coal, 
then  when  the  light  is  applied  a  steady  blast  from  tli!: 
bellows  will  produce  a  prolonged  incandescence  of  such. 
a  heat  that  the  ores  can  be  melted  and  the  pure,  metai 
obtained.  Other  conditions  in  the  environment  may  lead 
to  over-pressure ;  for  instance,  over-grown  children,  are 
very  apt  to  be  thrown  among  their  elders,  and  to  be- 
treated  and  dressed  as  if  they  were  older  than  they  are. 
and  this  often  entails  an.  unnatural  development.  Only 
children  are  similarly  exposed  to  special  dangers  unless 
great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  them.  Naturally  precocious 
children,  too,  are  particularly  apt  to  be  submitted  to 
injudicious  forcing,  and  this  makes  them  conceited,  lazy, 
and  self-  centred.  These  are  some  oS  the  numerous  dangers 
of  a  forced  and  false  precccity. 

As  we  have  seen,  we  want  in  selecting  our  boys  and  men 
for  the  best  work  of  the  world  to  discover  the  naturally 
gifted  and  avoid  this  forced  culture.  The  whole  system 
of  scholarships  is  supposed  to  aim  at  this  discovery  and 
selection,  but  till  recently  all  our  examinations  for  en- 
trance scholarships,  etc.,  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  and  to  encourage- 
the  very  evils  which  it  is  most  important  to  prevent.  The 
regulations  for  admission  to  the  navy  seem  to  be  a  rough 
and  ready  attempt  to  avoid  this. 

Clnuston  has  shown  that  during  the  period  ot  brain 
growth  from  1  to  7  and  during  the  period  of  puberty  a,,<r 
adolescence,  neuroses  are  specially  frequent,  and  in  the 
latter  period  are  associated  with  mental  troubles;  whereas, 
the  period  from  7  to  13  is  peculiarly  free  from  mental! 
defects. 

V/e  often  find  that  cases  of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia 
have  given  evidence  of  precocity  though  generally  of  a 
peculiar  or  one-sided  type.  Early  dementia  may  some- 
times supervene  on  precocity ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
this  is  not  so,  but,  here  egain  it  has  been  ability  of  an 
erratic  type  and  often  coupled  with  a  defective  heredity. 
It  is  precisely  in  these  cases  that  over-pressure  is  most 
dangerous.  In  dealing  practically  with  a  case  ot  over- 
pressure; it  is  quite  inadequate  merely  to  advise  that  the 
child  should  be  kept  back.  Repression,  if  that  is  to  be- 
used  at  all,  must  be  supplemented  by  direction  and  by 
prescribing  an  ordered  method  of  life  so  that  proper 
control  may  be  exercised  over  the  use  of  the  intellectual! 
functions ;  it  must  bs  by  planning  carefully  the  way  in 
which  the  time  shall  be  rilled  as  well  as  by  cutting  off  the 
harmful  stimuli ;  healthy  simple  interests  must  be  culti- 
vated to  replace  those  which  appear  to  be  doing  harm.  A 
simple  and  unexciting  life  must  be  provided  Ion,  The  aim 
should  be  to  secure  a  complete  all-round  development, 
allowing  the  child  steadily  to  grow  through  all  the  stages 
in  order ;  losing  time  rather  than  gaining  it,  and  in  1 
this  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  emotion;! 
volitional  side  as  well  as  the  physical  health  and  develop- 
ment should  reiceive  attention. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  child  may  stimulate 
himself  unduly  by  concentrating  all  his  energies  on  some- 
one interest  such  as  excessive  reading,  and  perhaps  induce 
greater  nerve  tension  than  ever,  or  he  may  be  quite  unable 
to  face  the  excitement  and  competition  of  ordinary  school- 
boy or  childish  games  without  serious  mental  disturbance, 
or  he  may  lose  just  that  quality  of  discipline  which  bs 
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moat  needs,  or  by  contracting  habits  of  ease  and  idleness 
fail  to  acquire  the  power  of  concentration  which  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  his  natural  gifts  into  useful  accomplish- 
ments. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  medical 
profession  precocity  has  been  very  generally  looked  upon 
as  an  almost  unmixed  evil;  that  ttis  view  has  been 
based  rather  on  the  extreme  cases  and  those  complicated 
with  other  conditions  that  mainly  come  under  the  special 
notice  of  medical  men,  than  on  a  broad  view  of  the  lacts ; 
that  the  term  has  been  used  In  a  loose  way  which  has  led 
to  confusion  of  ideas,  and  that  under  the  same  name  have 
been  included  conditions  very  different  in  nature  and 
origin.  I  have  pointed  out  that  natural  ability  follows 
the  law  of  variation  from  the  mean,  aud  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  not  aiso  true  of  precocity, 
and  that  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  precocity  is  an 
innate  condition  based  on  heredity,  and  that  as  such  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  abnormal  in  a  strict  sense. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  those  who  have  inquired 
into  the  matter  from  a  numerical  point  of  view  have 
shown  that  from  the  precocious  variations  we  draw  the 
men  who  do  the  world's  best  work,  and  that  the  highest 
degrees  of  genius  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  pre- 
cocious. Seme  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
those  who  are  advanced  for  their  age  in  intelligence  are 
also  advanced  in  physical  development. 

On  the  other  hind,  I  have  suggested  that  the  condition 
which  is  often  confused  with  this  inborn  advantageous 
variation  is  the  acquired  result  of  a  forced  culture  It  is 
highly  probable  that  it  is  this  artificial  form  of  precocity, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  the  innate  capacity,  that  has 
earned  for  precocity  its  evil  name.  I  hold  that  this  form 
is  pernicious,  particularly  in  those  cases  which  are 
physically  weak,  which  have  a  neurotic  inheritance. 

Precocity  of  thia  kind  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
ways  of  our  modem  civilized  life,  and  for  its  correction 
demands  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
and  time  of  appearance  of  our  various  faculties,  physical 
and  mental.  The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is,  as 
Froebei  says,  that  the  vigorous  and  complete  develop- 
ment and  cultivation  of  each  successive  stage  depends  on 
the  vigorous,  complete,  and  characteristic  development  of 
each  preceding  stage;  and  this  applies  to  both  the 
physical  and  the  mental  side. 

Tor  the  avoidance  of  the  risks  attaching  to  this  over- 
pressed,  irregular,  or  one-sided  development  a  negative 
attitude  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  necessary  actively  to 
secure  a  healthy  environment,  and  definitely  to  direct  the 
development  so  that  it  shall  be  full,  deep,  orderly,  and 
many-sided.  A  broad  foundation  is  necessary  if  great 
heights  are  safely  to  be  reached.  Intel) igeace  alone  is 
not  enough  ;  it  must  be  supported  by  enihusia«ci  and 
capacity  for  woTk  and  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities  is 
especially  important  if  the  naturally  gifted  are  to  do  good 
woi  k  in  the  world. 

We  must  try,  by  an  estimate  of  the  all  round  character 
cf  the  development,  physical,  men!ai,  and  moral,' to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  precocity,  aud,  while 
guarding  against  the  latter,  take  care  not  to  dis- 
courage those  possessed  of  valuable  natural  gifts  by  an 
indiscriminating  neglect  or  repression. 


PRECOCITY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DUCTLESS 

AND  ACCESSORY  GENITAL  GLANDS. 

By  Leonard  G.  Guthrie,  M.A.,  M.D.Oxon.,  F.R  C.P.Lond., 

Physician,  Paddineton  Green  Children's  Hospital,  and  Hospital 

for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Ma  id  a  Vale 

A  vast  amount  of  evidence  has  been  accumulated  within 
recent  years  to  show  that  the  ductless  glands — namely, 
the  pituitary  and  pineal  bodies,  thyroid  and  thymus 
glands,  and  adrenals,  and  also  the  accessory  genital  glands, 
namely,  the-  testes  and  ovaries— are  all  intimately  related 
to  each  other  in  function,  and  are  all  concerned  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  bodily  growth  and  sexual  activity. 
Abnormal  conditions  of.  one  or  other  of  these  glands  may 
be  associated  on  the  one  hand  with  gigantism,  precocious 
obesity,  abnormal  strength-  and  muscularity,  premature 
sexual  development  and  hirsuties ;  on  the  other  hand, 
with  dwarfism,  muscular  atrophy  and  myasthenia,  sexual 
infantilism,  and  general  alopecia. 


These  opposite  conditions  would  appear  to  point  to 
excess  of  function  in  the  one  case  aud  to  defect  of  function 
in  the  other,  on  the  part  of  certain  of  these  organs. 
Hyperfunctional  and  hypofunctional  activity  afford  a 
ready  explanation  of  the  phenomena;  yet  the  exact  part 
played  by  each  gland  in  the  process  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. Similar  signs  and  symptoms  may  be  seen  in 
association  with  tumours  of  glands  remotely  distant  from 
each  other.  For  instance,  precocious  physical  and  sexual 
development  may  occur  in  connexion  with  tumours  of  the 
pineal  gland  or  of  the  adrenal  cortex,  or  of  the  ovaries 
and  testes. 

Gigantism  and  acromegaly,  one  and  the  same  affection, 
are  associated  with  tumours  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri. 
Gigantism  is  usually  accompanied  by  sexual  infantilism 
or  maldevelopment  of  the  sexual  organs,  whilst  acro- 
megaly is  often  attended  by  atrophy  of  the  testes  and 
ovati(-3and  sexual  impotence.  Further  evidence  of  cor- 
relation of  function  existing  between  all  the  glands 
mentioned  is  afforded  by  the  frequency  with  which  som? 
are  found  to  be  simultaneously  enlarged,  or  enlargement 
of  one  is  seen  in  conjunction  with  atrophy  or  loss  of 
function  of  another.  Tamburini  found  the  thymus  gland 
enlarged  in  8  out  of  11  cases  of  acromegaly  associated 
with  pituitary  tumour.  Woods  Hutchinson,  in  23  cases 
of  acromegaly,  found  the  thyroid  atrophied  in  7,  enlarged 
in  5,  and  normal  in  11.  Hypertrophy  of  the  hypophysis 
cerebri  follows  castration  and  also  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Acromegaly  and  myxoedema  occasionally 
occur  together,  thus  showing  again  relationship  between 
the  thyroid  and  hypophysis  cerebri. 

The  relationship  between  the  thyroid  gland  and  sexual 
activity  is  well  known.  Freund  found  the  thyroid  enlarged 
in  45  out  of  50  pregnant  women.  Suppression  of  men- 
struation is  often  followed  by  a  goitre,  which  disappears 
when  the  menstrual  flow  is  re-established. 

General  alopecia,  impotence  and  myxoedema  have  been 
known  to  follow  testicular  atrophy  the  result  cf  trauma- 
tism (Achsrd  and  Demanchi).  Sexual  infantilism  is  the 
rule  in  myxoedematous  cretins,  and  the  administration  cJ 
thyroid  extract  speedily  gives  rise  to  signs  of  puberty. 

The  relationship  between  the  adrenal  cortex  and  sexuaJ 
development  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Bulloch  and 
Sequeira.  They  collected  a  large  number  of  cases  of  quite- 
young  children  in  whom  there  has  been  a  precc 
development  of  hair  on  the  face  and  on  the  genital 
regions  usually  associated  with  premature  develop- 
ment cf  the  genital  organs  and  of  the  accessory 
genital  glands.  The  patho'ogical  findings  in  such  cases 
have  been  either  caicinomata(bypernephromata)  or  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  cortex  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  In 
a  few  cases  the  tumours  have  been  described  as  sarcomatous 
in  type.  These  writers  showed,  moreover,  that  atrophy 
and  hypoplasia  of  the  adrenals  m3y  be  associated  with 
disappearance  or  non-development  of  hair  on  the  pubes 
and  hypoplasia  of  the  genital  organs.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  emphasize  the  relationship  of  function 
between  the  ductless  and  accessory  sexual  glands. 
Yet  the  exact  nature  of  this  relationship  is  at  present 
undetermined. 

One  cannot  in  all  cases  decide  how  far  the  signs  ami 
symptoms  are  due  to  perverted,  exaggerated  or  diminished 
function  on  the  part  of  a  particular  gland  affected,  or  upon 
the  unbalanced  action  of  other  glands  which  are  apparently 
unaffected. 

Moreover,  precocious  physical  development  may  occur  in 
the  absence  of  any  enlargement  or  tumour  of  any  of  the 
glands  named,  and  hence  it  maybe  impossible  to  attribute 
the  condition  to  functional  disturbance  of  any  gland  h- 
particular.  Also,  it  must  be  observed  that  tumours  and' 
enlargement  of  these  glands  are  not  necessarily  associated 
with  similar  symptoms— in  the  shape  of  precocious 
physical  and  sexual  development  and  hirsuties — or  then- 
opposite  conditions.  Much  will  of  course  depend  on  t&e 
period  of  life  at  which  the  glandular  affection  occur?. 
Gigantism  is  the  result  of  a  pituitary  tumour  in  early  life, 
and  acromegaly  is  its  consequence  after  adolescence  is 
reached.  But  a  pituitary  tumour  in  early  life  may  give  rise 
not  to  gigantism,  but  to  physical  and  sexual  infantilism, 
whilst  in  later  life  a  pituitary  tumour  may  be  accompanied 
not  by  acromegaly,  but  by  loss  of  sexual  and  muscular 
vigour  and  by  loss  of  hair. 

Tumours  of  the  adrenal  cortex  in  young  children  may 
be  attended  by  precocious  physical,  muscular,  and  sexua 
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development,  or  by  precocious  ob.?sity  with  hirsuties.  Jn 
adults  similar  tumours  may  occur  without  producing  any 
physical  or  sexual  abnormality. 

Tumours  of  the  testes  and  ovaries  in  young  children 
may  give  rise  to  precocious  sexual  development  and 
hirsuties,  which  disappear  after  removal  oi  the  tumours. 
These  are,  peihaps,  the  only  esses  in  which  precocious 
development  can  be  directly  traced  to  disease  of  the 
organs  in  question.  In  adults,  tumours  of  the  accessory 
genital  glands  are,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  loss  and  not 
with  excess  of  sexual  activity,  or  with  reversion  to 
secondary  or  opposite  sexual  characteristics,  male  or 
female,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  pineal  body  Is  generally  regarded  as  functionless, 
and  a  mere  vestigiil  survival  of  the  median  eye,  which 
was  probably  highly  developed  in  extinct  amphibia 
(Labyriuthodonta),  and  was  a  seris°organ  in  animals  of 
the  pretertiary  periods.  Tumours  cf  the  pineal  body  d.-> 
not  as  a  rule  produce  ary  but  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
intracerebral  new  growths  ;  but  in  2  eases,  precocious 
sexual  development  with  hirsuties  in  bojs  aged  6  years 
and  4i  j  ears  was  associated  with  sarcoma  of  the  pineal 
body. 

Fritsche  and  Klebs  have  attempted  to  refer  excessive 
growth  of  the  body  to  tumour  conditions  of  the  thymus 
gland.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  thymus  is  found  to  be  enlarged  in  connexion 
with  enlargement  o!  the  pituitaty  and  thyroid  glands. 

That  the  thymus  has  some  Influence  on  osseous  develop- 
ment is  shown  by  Karl  Btrsch,  who  found  that  extirpa- 
tion of  the  thymus  in  ycucg  dogs  and  cats  is  lollowed  by 
arrest  of  growth  and  changes  in  the  epiphyses  of  long 
bones  resembling  those  of  rickets.  It  is  possible  that 
achondroplasia — a  congenital  condition  closely  resembling 
rickets,  but  affecting  the  diaphyses  of  lone  cartilaginous 
bones,  rather  than  the  epiphyses  as  in  rickets — is  due  to 
some  perversion  of  function  on  the  part  of  the  thymus  or 
thyroid  or  pituitary  glands. 

With  the  above  considerations  in  view  we  can  assert 
that  bodily  growth  in  general  is  intimately  related  to 
integrity  of  function  on  the  part  of  th?  ductless  and 
accessory  genital  s.lacds,  and  that  the  glands  themselves 
have  a  functional  relationship  to  ea«ih  other.  Hence  it 
follows  that  precocious  phyeical  development  of  any  kind 
may  be  traced  to  morbid  and  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
organs  named. 

Varieties. — I  need  make  no  further  allusion  to  gigantism, 
but  pass  to  other  and  more  common  forms  of  precocious 
physical  development.  These  are  of  mainly  two  types :  (1) 
The  precociously  obese  type,  (2)  the  muscular  or  infant 
Hercules  typp.  Both  of  these  may  be  associated  with 
precocious  development  of  the  sexual  organs  and  with 
hirsuties. 

By  precocious  obesity  (a  term  first  used  by  Parkes 
AVeber)  is  meant  the  obesity  commonly  seen  in  middle- 
aged  men  and  women,  and  not  mere  plumpness  or  exces- 
sive adiposity,  such  as  may  be  pioinced  in  infancy  and 
childtiood  by  excess  of  fattening  food,  or  may  occur  as  a 
"  normal  abnormality  "  (Goodhart).  In  precocious  obesity 
the  features  are  bleated  ;  the  cheeks  swell  with  fatness, 
the  complexion  is  dusky  and  congested.  The  skin  may 
be  studded  with  stellate  venules;  bluish-white  striae, 
resembling  the  lineae  gravidarum,  are  seen  about  the 
abdomen  and  thighs.  The  fat  is  usually  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  body,  but  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities  may  remain  thin.  Rolls  or  pads  of  fat  are 
situated  about  the  neck,  breasts,  and  flanks.  A  lipo- 
matous  mass  or  hump  is  sometimes  seen  between  the 
shoulders.  The  mammae  may  be  large  and  well- 
developed;  the  belly  is  pendulous  and  bulging.  The 
subjects  of  precocious  obesity  have  all  the  appearances  of 
3tout,  middle  aged  persons.  Tlie  expression  is  commonly 
sad  and  careworn,  and  may  be  Bttggeative  of  idiocy.  A 
few  have  been  feeble-minded  or  imbecile ;  and  probably 
the  condition  described  by  Bourneville  as  ''nanisme 
avec  obesile  "  may  be  oJ  this  variety.  As  a  rule,  however, 
these  precociously  obese  children  are  also  mentally  acute 
beyond  their  years. 

Ths  circulation  is  usually  poor,  the  heart  sounds  and 
pulse  may  be  weak  and  irregular  or  intermittent,  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold  and  blue.  Chilblains  and  small  Blowly- 
healing  ulcers  form  about  the  toes  and  lingers.  Acne 
sornfuiosorurn  is  not  uncommon. 

Jltisutie*  has  been  present  in  all  morbid  cases  of  pre- 


cocious development  of  both  varieties.  It  is  shown  in 
early  development  cf  pubic  hail-.  It  may  be  present  on 
the  face,  and  sometimes  it  has  been  generally  distributed. 

In  the  obese  type  truo  precocity  of  development  of 
sexual  organs,  apart  from  the  presence  of  pubic  hair,  is 
not  a  constant  feature.  Abnormal  development  of  the 
external  organs  of  generation  was  only  seen  in  three  of 
the  cases  of  the  obe:e  type  collected  by  Bulloch  and 
Sequeira. 

In  my  own  2  ca3f>s,  male  and  female,  there  was  no 
precocious  development  of  external  or  internal  sexual 
organs. 

I  have  collected  10  examples  of  this  precociously  obese 
type ;  of  these,  7  wtre  females  and  3  males.  In  6  of  the 
female  cases  hypernephroma  was  found.  In  1  no  tumour 
of  any  kind  was  discovered  after  death.  Hypernephroma 
was  present  in  £  out  of  3  male  subjects.  In  1  no  post- 
mortem examination  was  held. 

The  folio  ivicg  is  a  typical  example  : 

Henry  M.,  agsd  4J  yeare,  was  born  healthy  and  at  fall  term, 
and  had  alwavs  been  naturally  plamp,  but  since  an  attack  of 
measles  in  1901  he  had  become  increasingly  stout  and  hair 
had  grown  all  over  the  face,  upper  lip,  and  pubos.  Ho  pre- 
sented a  striking  resemblance  to  a  burly  brewer's  drayman  in 
miniature.  Height,  35  in.:  weight,  3  st,  lib.  10  cz.  The 
cheeks  wern  enormous  and  ot  firm  consistency  and  bright  red 
in  colour.  The  cutaneous  venules  werfi  dilated.  The  shoulders, 
trunk,  and  upper  extremitlps  were  laden  with  flabby  fat  which 
hung  in  pendulous  folds  about,  the  mammae  and  flanks  and 
formed  a  hump  like  a  lipoma  in  thn  cervicc-dorsal  region.  The 
belly  bulged  with  adipose  tissue.  The  buttocks  and  lower  ex- 
tremities were  not  especially  fat  though  muscular;  in  fact, 
from  tbe  level  of  the  sacrum  downwards  the  appearance  was 
that  of  a  normal  child. 

Hirxutiis  — The  hair  grew  low  on  the  forehead,  the  eyebrows 
wero  bu-hy  and  joined  each  other  masially,  the  eyelashes  were 
long  and  thick.  Coarse,  light,  brown  hair  covered  the  dorsal 
hump,  and  grew  down  the  back,  and  was  also  present  on  the 
pubes.  He  had  an  incipient  moustache  and  downy  hair  on  the 
cheeks  and  chin. 

Organs  of  Generation  were  not  unduly  developed  for  a 
child  cf  his  years. 

Heart,  Lungs,  and  Urine  w:re  normal. 

Intelligence. — i  bright,  precocious  child,  given  to  making 
shrewd  and  quaint  remarks  which  showed  considerable  powers 
of  observation. 

Three  months  after  admission  to  hospital  he  developed  acuta 
tuberculosis,  of  which  he  disci,  March  11th,  1907. 

After  Death  — In  addition  to  general  tuberculosis,  a  tumour 
the  size  of  a  chestnut  was  found  involving  the  left  suprarenal 
capsule.     Its  nature  was  that  of  hypernephroma  mallgnum. 

Case3  of  the  obese  type  associated  with  hypernepbro- 
mata  may  occur  with  or  without  premature  development 
of  sexual  organs. 

Bulloch  and  Sequeira's  patient,  a  girl  aged  11  years,  re- 
sembled a  stout  little  woman  of  about  40.  Menstruation 
began  at  9^  years  of  age.  The  external  and  internal  organs  of 
generation  "were  mature.  Growth  of  hair  was  copious  on  the 
face  and  elsewhere. 

Colcott  Fox's  ca=e  was  that  of  a  girl  oged  2.  She  was  some- 
what rickety,  gross,  and  bloated,  and  had  baen  "  enormous  at 
the  age  of  10  mouths."  Tho  vulva  and  clitoris  wero  the  seat  of 
precocious  development.  She  was  quite  remarkably  haiiy. 
rd  of  menstruation. 

J.Ogle's  patient,  a  girl  aged  3,  weighed  441b.  Thsro  was  a 
large  amount  of  hair  on  tho  faie  ana  over  the  whole  body. 
The  genital  orgaos  were  well  developed.  Menstruation  Is 
not  mentioned. 

Tilt- ins,  in  1803,  met  with  a  girl  aged  4  years  who  had  an 
erormous  formation  of  adipose  tissue  with  prematuro  develop- 
ment o' the  mammae  and  the  pubic  hair.  Menstruation  and 
state  r.f  organs  of  generation  are  not  mentioned. 

In  all  of  them  adrenal  tumours  existed. 

Br.  Still  showed  before  the  Clinical  Society  in  1901  a 
boy,  aged  74,  who  had  become  enormously  stout  and  had 
hair  on  the  pubes.  His  voice  was  not  gruff,  and  the 
external  organs  ol  generation  were  not  unduly  developed. 
He  died  with  cerebral  symptoms,  but  in  the  absence  of 
post-mortem  examination  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
undetermined. 

Precocious  obesity  and  hlrsutie3  may  occur  without 
premature  development  of  sexual  organs  and  unassoclated 
with  glandular  tumour.  I  have  recorded  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  the  Clinical  Society'*  Transactions  for  1900.  The 
patient,  a  girl  aged  3  yeiars,  waB  enormously  fat,  and 
resembled  in  appearance  a  little  old  woman  past  the 
climacteric  period.  There  was  a  fairly  thick  growth  ol 
hair  on  the  genitals,  which  were  otherwise  infantile.  After 
death  no  tumour  of  any  of  the  glands  was  discovered. 
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Cases  of  hypernephroma  with  hlreuties,  premature 
development  of  sexual  organs,  hut  without  obesity,  have 
been  published  by  Ritchie,  Orth,  and  Dobbertio. 

Cases  of  precocious  puberty  without  obesity  associated 
with  ovarian  and  testicular  tumours  have  been  published 
by  Clement  Lucas,  Rein,  BrohJ,  Hofacher,  and  Sacchi.  It 
is  inteiesting  to  note  that  with  removal  of  the  tumours 
the  signs  of  puberty  disappeared,  and  the  patients,  became 
much  mere  childlike  in  appearance. 

The  characteristics  of  the  muscular  or  infant  Hercules 
type  are  true  precocious  development  of  sexual  maturity, 
htriuties,  and  remarkable  growth  of  stature,  and  rnu°cu!ar 
strength  without  obesity.  The  type  seems  peculiar  to  the 
male  sex,  unless  cists  in  female  children  of  preco 
maternity  are  analogous.  Legends  of  Hercules  niid  8am3on 
were  probably  b«e  t  on  the  occasional  appearance  of 
individuals  of  this  type. 

PliDy  speaks  of  a  boy  who,  v.nen  ha  died  at  the  age  of  3,  hid 
a  great  voice,  aDd  was  <U  ft.  high.  Craterus  also  mentions  an 
individual  who  in  the  course  of  7  yea's  was  infant, 
adult,  parent,  and  old  man,  end  then  he  died.  Tr>e  gigantic 
boy  of  Willicgfcam,  Cambridge,  born  in  1741,  weighed  4  St.  2  lb. 
at  the  age  of  3.  His  organs  of  generation  were  fully  developed, 
and  there  was  hair  on  the  face  nod  pnbes.  He  could  wield  a 
blacksmith's  hammer  weighing  17  lb.  with  ease,  and  collared 
and  threw  hoys  aged  8  to  10  years.  He  died  of  tuberculosis  at 
the  age  of  6.  Anthony  White  fh  18;.6  recorded  a  similar  ease 
in  a  boy  ni;ed  3,  who  was  tbe  exact  r?present3tion  of  the 
'•  Farncse  Hercules."    I  b.2,ve  been  unable  to  trace  his  history. 

The  11  cases  of  the  muscular  type  which  I  have  collected 
■were  ail  of  the  male  sex. 

In  2  of  these  hypemephrornita  were  found,  in  6  no  pat- 
mortem  examination  was  made,  in  2  the  condition  was 
associated  with  pineal  tumour,  and  in  1  a  tumour  of  the 
testicle  was  present. 

Cases  of  the  muscular  type  associated  with  hyper- 
nephroma have  been  published  by  Linser  and  Adams. 

Linser's  ease  is  that  of  a  boy  ased  5  years  7  moott.-.  Ha 
exceeded  the  measurement  of  a  normal  bov  cf  15,  and  append 
to  be  16  to  18  years  of  ag<  and  testicles  were  of 

adult  type,  and  the  moss  veneris  was  covered  with  hair.  After 
death  a  malignant  tumoar  of  the  left  suprarenal  capsule  was 
found. 

Charles  E.  Ad ims's patient,  was  a  boy  aged  14  years 9  months, 
who  looked  like  a  sturdy  little  man.  Puberty  appeared  a^  10, 
and  tbe  hoy  developed  great  mascular  strength,  .ind  excelled 
in  at.bletic'sports.  For  two  years  his  beard  was  shaver*,  daily. 
At  16  he  died,  and  a  malignant  hypernephroma  or  perithelioma 
occupied  the  left  suprarenal  capsule. 

A  remarkable  modern  instance  of  the  mascular  tyne  ol 
precocity  has  recently  bee",  placed  on  record  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Lett,  who  kindly  allows  me  to  show  photographs  of  the 
boy,  now  aged  6  years. 

He  h9d  been  rather  backward  until  2  years  old,  when  pubic 
hair  appeared,  and  development  took  placa  with  great  rapidity. 
There  was  a  remarkable  growth  of  hair  over  the  whole  body, 
especially  over  the  pubes  and  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  penis 
and  testicles  were  large,  and  resembled  those  of  a  young  adult. 
His  voice  was  dp* p,  and  was  like  a  bass  voice  not  yet  under 
full  control.  His  muscular  development  wa?  remarkable, 
especially  on  the  thighs,  a'sd  he  was  po'sescei  of  proportion- 
ately great  physical  strength.  A  skiagram  of  the  wrists 
showed  ossification  taking  pla^e  in  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
and  one  of  tbeknets  presented  the  appearance  of  the  joint  o? 
a  boy  17  to  18  years  old.  No  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  or 
suprarenal  bodies  could  be  made  cut.  Intellectually  no  was 
bright,  but  bad  a  terrible  temper.  He  had  no  fits,  nor  was  he 
subject  to  headaches.  His  appetite  was  veracious  There  were 
nocturnal  enuresis,  frequent  erections,  and  nocturnal  emis- 
sions during  the  previous  three  to  four  months.  Height, 
3  ft.  7±  in.  ;  weight,  3  st.  12  lb. 

Cases  of  the  Muscular  Type  in  which  other  than 
Adrknat.  Tumours  have  bekm  Found. 

Pineal  Gland. — C.  Oele  found  a  tumour,  apparently  an 
alveolar  sarcoma,  with  haemorrhages  and  cysts  of  the 
pineal  gland,  in  a  boy  aged  6,  who  showed  piemaVure 
development  of  the  penis  and  pubic  hair. 

Heubner  has  described  a  precisely  similar  Cite  in  a  boy 
aged  4 i  years. 

Testic-ulir  Tumour. — Sacchi's  case,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  was  that  of  a  boy  aged  9£  years,  whose 
development  was  altogether  excessive.  His  right  testicle 
was  atrophied;  the  left  wis  of  enormous  size.  It  was 
removed  and  found  to  be  the  sea*  of  an  epithelial  growth. 
"The  boy  then  basame  rnorj  ch  ldlike  aad  his  beiri  fell 
out," 


Prognosis. — The  old  saying,  Immoilicis  brevis  et,t  aetas  et 
rara  sentctus,  applies  to  all  these  cases.  Giants  are  seldom 
long  lived.  When  gigantism  is  due  to  pituitary  tumour 
signs  of  acromegaly  make  their  appearance.  Death  occurs 
from  general  decrepitude  and  myasthenia.  Sometimes 
syncope  or  some  acute  pulmonary  disease  proves  rapidly 
fatal.  Sometime  a  death  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  intra- 
cranial tumoar,  In  cases  of  hypernephroma  death  occma 
at  an  early  age  in  patients  of  the  obese  and  the  muscular 
variety.    Tht  enl  was  14  years,  the  youngest  14 

months  at  the  time  when  death  took  place.  The  average 
age  attained  was  5  to  6  years.  The  prognosis  teems  most, 
favourable  in  cases  of  precocity  associated  with  cvaiiin 
or  testicular  tumours.  Uncontrollable  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 
it:-?,  or  general  tuberculosis,  cr  ctrdbral  symptoms,  close 
the  scene  in  some  case3.  Others  succumb  tD  the  direct 
effects  of  the  tumour,  or  die  shortly  after  its  removal  by 
operation.  In  mest  cases  precocious  development  is  soon 
followed  by  rapid  degeneration.  The  condition  is  one  of 
progeria  or  premature  senility.  They  die  '•  enfeebled  old 
do'ards  at  five." 

Nature  of  the  Tumours  — The  glandular  enlargement 
found  may  be  due  to  simple  hyperplasia,  or  it  may  be 
malignant,  corr  inomatoc,°,  cr  sarcomatous  in  nature.  It 
would  seem  that  all  varieties  are  equally  fatal. 

A\'i(h  regard  to  tumours  of  the  adrenal  cortex  (hyper- 
nephroma'a),  Rolleston  and  Marka  say  "  malignant 
tumours  ol  the  adrenals  are  a  peculiar  and  special  class. 
They  may  approach  strue.urally  either  the  carcinomata  cr 
the  sarcomata,  and  sometimes  one  and  the  same  tumour 
may  in  parts  resemble  each." 

The  term  "mesothelioma"  has  been  used  to  describe 
these  tumours. 

Sarcomata  and  lymph  sarcomata  of  the  adrenals  are,  as  a 
rule,  urtassociated  with  signs  of  precocious  development. 
The  probable  reason  is  that  true  sarcomata  (that  is,  de- 
veloping from  the  connective  tissue  and  no;  fiom  the 
parenchyma  of  the  gland)  do  not  give  rise  to  changes  in 
tbe  activity  of  the  parenchyma  cells  oi  the  adrenal  tcrtex. 
Hypernepfaromata,  mal'gnant  or  otherwise,  however, 
came  precocious  development  by  inducing  overgrowth 
and  hypersecretion  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  cells. 

Treatment. — If  the  presence  of  a  tumour  of  the  adrenals 
or  other  glands  can  be  detected  it  should  be  removed. 
But  in  one  of  my  cases  the  tumour  was  too  small  to  be 
felt  during  life,  and  in  the  other  no  tumour  existed, 
although  there  can  be  no  ^oubt  that  clinically  they  :e- 
sembied  each  ether.  Hence  one  hesitates  to  advise 
exploratory  operations. 

Conclusions. 

1.  Precocious  physical  development,  sexual  and  somatic, 
may  be  due  to  tumours  or  to  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary 
and  pineal  glands,  of  the  adrenal  cortex  and  accessory 
genital  glands. 

2.  The  opposite  condition — namely,  infantilism,  or 
stunted  growth,  loss  or  non  development  cf  sexual  attri- 
butes—may depend  on  atrophy  or  destruction  of  function 
of  one  or  other  of  the  organs  named. 

3.  Hypersecretion  on  the  part  cf  one  or  other  of  these 
glaDQular  structures,  in  the  first  case,  and  hjposecietlon 
iu  the  second,  may  account  for  the  opposite  conditions 
described. 

4.  Precocious  development  (sexual  and  somatic)  may  in 
some  cases  be  unassociated  with  any  obvious  lesion  of 
glandular  organs. 

5.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  correlation  of  func- 
tion, or  some  mutual  check  action,  exists  between  "he 
glands  which  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  also  probable 
that  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  physical  and  sexual 
development. 

6.  Two  distinct  types  of  precocious  development — 
namely,  the  ebsse  and  the  muscular — are  associated  with 
tamaurs  or  hypertrophy  of  the  adrenal  cortex. 

7.  The  obese  type  may  occur  in  both  cases,  but  the 
muscular  type  seems  to  be  confined  to  tbe  male  sex. 

8.  Premature  hirsuties  occurs  in  practically  all  caEes  of 
premature  physical  development,  but  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  other  signs  of  sexual  maturity. 

9.  Tumours  of  the  adrenal  cortex  which  occasion  pre- 
cocious development  are  of  mesothelial  origin,  and  act  by 
inducing  multiplication  and  overgrowth,  and  therefore 
hypersecretion  of  the  cerebral  parenchyma  cells. 
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THE   CARE   OF   TUBERCULOUS    CHILDREN. 

By  T.  N.  Kelynaok,  ID,,  MRC.P., 

Honorary  Physician  and  Medical  Adviser  to  the  Children's  Home 

and  Orphanage ;  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Mount  Vernon 

Hospital  for  Consumption  :  Editor,  the  British 

Journal  of  Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  scourges  of  child  life.  Its  frequency,  varied  mani- 
festations, and  far-reaching  ills,  however,  are  all  too  little 
apprehended  by  the  public,  and  too  often  overlooked  and 
their  Importance  underestimated  by  the  profession  It  ia 
rapidly  becoming  abundantly  clear  to  all  thoughtful 
minds  that  only  limited  Bueeess  can  attend  our  anti- 
tuberculosis campaign  so  long  as  we  neglect  the  protec- 
tion of  infants  and  children  from  a  tuberculous  invasion, 
and  fail  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  early  detection 
and  prompt  treatment  of  all  forms  of  tuberculous  disease 
occurring  during  life's  all  important  initial  stages. 

In  view  of  what  we  hops  and  believe  must  be  speedily 
arranged  for — the  medical  examination  of  all  school 
children— and  recognizing  a  rapidly  developing  interest 
and  informed  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  health  of  the  child,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
practical  importance  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
vender  reliable  guidance  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 
1  is  admittedly  highly  complex  and  peculiarly 
perplexing. 

The  present  paper  seeks  to  present  in  bare  outline  the 
substance  for  a  plea  and  the  material  for  an  argument  in 
favour  of  individual  and  collective  study  and  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

PATiiot.ocicAL  Considerations. 

As  a  basis  for  investigation  and  practical  effort  it  may 
be  desirable  to  enumerate  certain  facts  and  various 
theoretical  suggestions  which  may  energize  thought  cr 
direct  action. 

At  almost  all  ages  tuberculosis  threatens  human  life. 
In  England  and  Wales  alone,  according  to  the  Registrar- 
'reneral's  annual  report  for  1904,  out  of  a  total  of  549,784 
leaths,  tuberculous  disease  was  held  responsible  for 
60,205,  of  which  41,852  were  assigned  to  phthisis.  "  More 
than  one-third  of  all  deaths  at  the  ages  15  to  36  are  from 
phthisis."1 

According  to  Ike  most  recent  statistical  returns  tubtr 
culosis,  Bml  particularly  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  In 
cliipland  and  Wales  is  declining.3  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  mortality-rate  from  tuberculosis 
during  the  early  years  of  life,  instead  of  presenting  a 
diminution,  remains  stationary,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  is  actually  increasing. 

Dr.  Hyslop  Thomson  in  his  recent  study  on  tuberculosis 
In  childhood3  states  that,  "  according  to  Thorne-Thorne, 


tuberculosis  has  increased  about  20  per  cent,  amongst 
children  in  London  during  the  last  fifty  years." 

According  to  the  late  Sir  William  Broadbent  no  fewer 
than  6,391  children  under  the  age  of  5  years  died  from 
tubercuijus  disease  in  London  daring  the  years  1901-3. 

Of  the  1,200,000  new  lives  added  every  year  to  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  "  fully  one-fourth  to 
one-third  .  .  .  are  born  to  want  and  squalor,"  that  is  to 
say,  into  an  environment  strongly  predisposing  to 
tuberculosis.4 

Tuberculous  le3ions  are  frequently  met  with  in 
children  dying  from  other  diseases.  Theyarerarelymetwith 
under  3  months  of  age.  During  the  first  year  of  life 
tuberculous  foci  are  found  In  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of 
autopsies.  With  succeeding  years  the  frequency  increases. 
Taking  all  necropsies  in  children  under  15  years,  Harbitz 
at  ChristUnia  found  a  percentage  of  42.5  ;  Hamburger  and 
Sluka  at  Vienna,  40  per  cent. ;  and  Comby  in  Paris, 
38.5  per  cent.5 

Tuberculosis  may  be  contracted  during  intrauterine 
life,  but  a  congenital  etiology  is  rare.  While,  however, 
the  tuberculous  seed  is  quite  exceptionally  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  a  tuberculously  disposed  soil  is 
undoubtedly  inherited. 

While  it  is  essential  to  contend  on  all  grounds  for  a 
pure  milk  supply,  evidence  is  accumulating  which  goes 
far  to  show  that  while  milk  contaminated  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  may  occasionally  give  rise  to 
disease  in  the  human  subject,  such  is  exceptional,  and 
that  the  main  source  of  the  infection  of  children  is  from 
Rlready  tuberculous  individuals.  As  Dr.  Bernard  Lefevre, 
quoting  from  Professor  Calmette,  has  it : 

Les  bacillee  tuberculeus.  d'origins  bovine  sont  capables 
d'infecter  rhomme,  surtout  dans  le  jeune  age,  inais  la  £r<5- 
quonce  et  la  gravite  do  cette  infection  sont  apparemment 
beaucoup  motndres  que  celles  produites  par  les  baoilles 
tuberculous  d'origine  humaine.0 

In  agitating  for  a  strictly  hygienic  milk  supply,  It  is 
very  necessary  to  carefully  avoid  giving  any  grounds  to 
the  ignorant  and  neglectful  whereby  they  may  seek  to 
excuse  personal  or  domestic  hygienic  unrighteousness. 

Although  von  Behring's  contention  that  tuberculosis 
is  usually  acquired  in  early  life  from  the  milk  of  tuber- 
culous cows  is  not  generally  accepted,  his  view  that 
tuberculous  disease  in  adult  life  is  often  dependent  on 
a  development  of  a  lesion  which  had  its  origin  in  infancy 
and  childhood  is  receiving  strong  experimental  and 
clinical  support.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  glands  are 
usually  the  seat  of  this  latent  tuberculosis.  Oltentimes 
an  infection  by  other  organisms,  such  as  pneumocoeci 
and  influenza  bacilli,  the  toxins  of  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  arouse  the  slumbering  tubercle  bacilli.  It  seems 
clear  that  children  are  most  commonly  infected  by  tuber- 
culosis from  human  sources.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
even  milk  may  become  contaminated  by  the  bacilli  of 
human  tuberculosis.  Maternal  feeding  should  always  be 
insisted  on  where  the  health  of  the  mother  does  not 
forbid  it. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  Children. 

It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  infrequent  in  children,  and  that  when  it  occurs 
it  almost  invariably  runs  an  unfavourable  course.  Both 
these  statements  are  clinical  inexactitudes.  It  is  remark- 
able how  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lungs  in  eariy  life. "  The  subject  is  scarcely 
referred  to  in  most  works  on  pulmonary  affections,  and 
even  in  treatises  on  pediatrics  it  usually  receives  scant 
attention.  And  yet,  as  I  have  myself  found,  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  lungs  is  really  exceedingly  common  in 
children,  and,  when  subjected  to  weil-ordered  hygienic 
treatment,  in  many  cases  at  least  undergoes  marked 
improvement. 

Professor  Emmett  Holt  says  :  "  More  careful  applica- 
tion of  our  means  of  diagnosis  has  made  possible  the 
recognition  of  tuberculosis  in  very  many  cases,  when 
otherwise  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  has  emphasized 
the  fact  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  really  a  very 
common  disease  in  infants."7 

During  the  nineteen  months  ending  May  1st,  1907, 
67  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  under  treatment 
in  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  62  being  under  2  years 
and  15  under  6  months  of  age.  By  taking  special  pre- 
cautions Emmett  Holt  found  it  possible  to  demonatiata 
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Che  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  over  80  per  cent,  of 
these  cases,  and  it  Is  further  of  importance  to  note  that 
"  the  possibility  of  infection  at  home  was  known  to  have 
existed  in  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  children." 

TuiiF.Rc01.os13  in  School  Children. 

At  a  time  when  we  may  well  hope  that  the  medical 
inspection  of  the  school  children  of  our  elementary  schools 
will  speedily  be  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  medical  profession  should  have  well-established 
information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  public  schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  statistics  based  upon  a 
mere  perfunetory  examination  are  worse  than  useless : 
they  are  misleading.  The  detection  of  tuberculosis  in  its 
beginnings,  whether  in  the  lungs,  the  glandB  of  the  tUorax 
and  abdomen,  the  bones  and  joints,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  can  usually  only  be  accomplished  by  the  patient 
and  thorough  investigation  of  one  who  is  skilled  in 
clinical  methods  and  has  both  tact  and  experience. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  incalculable  suffer- 
ing and  loss  is  at  present  accruing  to  the  children  of  the 
nation  from  our  lack  to  provide  means  for  the  early  recog- 
nition and  prompt  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  at  present  evidence  bearing  on 
the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  schools  varies  much. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the  medical  officers 
of  our  old-established  public  boys'  schools  consider  the 
disease  in  any  form  quite  exceptional.  And  this  may 
well  be,  for  in  most  cases  at  least  it  is  probable  that  the 
family  medical  practitioner  will  have  been  consulted  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  life  of  a  public  school. 

As  regards  boarding  and  high  schools  for  girls,  in  spite 
of  the  marked  improvement  which  modern  methods  have 
brought,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  discrimi- 
nating medical  inspection,  if  it  could  only  be  secured 
without  offending  parental  prejudices  and  scholastic  sen- 
sibilities, would  often  foresee  and  obviate  impending 
trouble  in  many  predisposed  subjects. 

But  with  our  public  elementary  schools  the  case  is 
quite  different.  The  State  having  insisted  on  compulsory 
education,  of  necessity  must  be  held  responsible  tor  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  essential  to  health,  and  must 
by  all  reasonable  means  safeguard  the  phjsical  wellbeing 
of  its  school  children. 

As  far  as  evidence  is  available  we  seem  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  there  is  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis in  many  of  onr  public  elementary  schools. 

Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  records  that  14  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  were  observed  among  600  Edinburgh  children; 
and  3  cases  among  600  Aberdeen  children.3 

Dr.  Willism  Robertson,  the  Meoical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Lei^h,  discovered  6  eases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
annng  8C6  children.3 

Dr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Education  Committee  cf  Blackburn, 
found  among  1.02S  children  selected  specially  by  school 
attendance  officers  for  medical  examination  as  to  fitness 
Cor  school  life  that  no  less  than  6.2  per  cent,  were 
phthisical.10 

Dr.  Wilkinson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Oldham 
Education  Committee,  found  among  709  children  brought 
to  him  last  year  for  medical  examination,  54  cases  of 
tuberculous  disease,  17  of  which  were  the  subjects  oi 
pulmonary  involvement,  or  2.3  per  cent. 

The  case  of  the  metropolis  requires  special  considera- 
tion, for  here  schools  and  scholars  vary  greatly.  London, 
moreover,  is  rich  in  hospitals  and  tuberculous  children 
form  a  very  large  and  important  section  of  their  clientele, 
particularly  of  those  specially  devoted  to  the  diseases  oi 
infancy  and  childhood.  Very  probably  in  London  many 
tuberculous  children  receive  medical  attention  at  an 
earlier  period  than  is  the  case  in  most  provincial  centre?. 
At  all  events,  cases  of  advanced  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
lungs  are  apparently  not  met  with  in  anything  like  large 
large  numbers  in  metropolitan  schools. 

Dr.  .T.  E.  Squire  states  that  "a  careful  examination  of 
about  900  children  in  one  school  In  a  very  poor  neighbour- 
hood gave  the  proportion  of  cases  of  possible  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  at  about  1  5  per  cent.,  and  of  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  at  less  than  2  per  cent."11 

Professor  Grancher,  whose  recent  death  we  all  deplore, 
found  among  the  school  children  of  Paris  only  1  in  every 
500  with  open  tuberculosis,  but  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  the 


boys  and  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  found  to  have 
closed  tuberculosis.12 

Prophylactic  and  Therapeutic  Mklsures. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper  to 
indicate  the  many  and  varied  means  and  measures  which 
have  been  proposed  or  are  already  being  employed  to 
prevent  and  arrest  tuberculosis  among  children. 

First  and  foremost  it  is  most  important  to  anticipate 
the  development  of  tuberculous  mischief.  Iu  connexion 
with  the  large  home  and  orphanage  to  which  1  am  mediral 
adviser,  we  find  that  something  like  25  per  cent,  of  our 
children  are  the  offspring  of  consumptives  or  are  to  be 
considered  tuberculously  predisposed.  All  schools  and 
institutions  caring  for  children  should  make  it  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  work  to  select  and  provide  a  special 
prophylactic  environment  for  such  caseG. 

The  schemes  of  the  late  Professor  Grancher,  whereby 
children  were  removed  from  taberculously-contaminated 
homes  and  constant  contact  with  consumptive  parents 
and  boarded  out  in  healthy  homes,  are  worthy  oi 
consideration  and  perhaps  of  imitation. ' D  Much  aiso  may 
be  expected  from  an  extension  of  the  so-called  forest- 
school  system  which  has  been  so  successfully  established 
In  Charlottenburg  and  elsewhere.  '■ 4 

France  has  long  occupied  an  honourable  place  In  ita 
care  for  tuberculous  children,  and  has  upwards  of  6,0C0 
beds  available,  while  we  in  this  country  can  scarcely 
count  500, '  ■  and  the  majority  of  these  few  are  by  no  means 
ideal  in  their  situation  and  provision.  Tuberculous 
children  should  never  be  treated  for  long  periods  in  urban 
hospitals.  Special  country  sanatoriums  are  necessary.  It  is 
most  undesirable  that  children  should  be  kept  in  institu- 
tions designed  for,  and  mainly  conducted  in  the  interests 
of,  adults.  From  personal  experience,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  condemning  a  system  which  mixes  children 
and  grown-ups  in  the  same  establishment,  and  yet  in  the 
report  of  one  English  sanatorium  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
narnber  of  children  admitted  amounts  to  12  per  cent, 
of  the  total  admissions." 

Special  sanatoriums  for  children  are  urgently  required 
where  prolonged  medical  treatment  may  be  associated 
with  educational  and  moral  training.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  a  marine  situation  is  probably  on  the  whole  less 
advantageous  for  the  majority  of  cases  than  a  high  and 
dry  sheltered  inland  station. 

It  is  certainly  becoming  clear  that  the  surest  way  to 
cope  with  the  devastating  plague  of  tuberculosis  which  is 
bringing  such  widespread  suffering  and  loss  upon  us  as  a 
people  Is  to  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  our  infants 
and  children  from  tuberculous  infection,  and  to  provide 
the  be?t  restorative  and  alleviative  measure  for  those  who 
have  been  invaded. 

We  are  still  in  need  of  guiding  light,  and  much  require 
some  means  by  which  we  may  secure  co-ordination  of 
knowledge  and  co-op  ration  of  practical  effort.  I  believe 
at  the  present  moment  very  real  advantage  might  come 
from  the  establishment  of  a  National  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Care  of  Tuberculous  Children. 
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MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


DEPRESSION  OF  SKULL:   OPERATION  SIX  HOURS 

AFTER  BIRTH:  RECOVERY. 
Mbs.  H.  wag  confined  at  9  a.m.  on  June  13th,  1907,  of  a 
female  child,  after  be'ng  in  labour  thirty  hours.  The 
chili  was  delivered  by  forceps  with  great  difficulty,  and 
a  depression  of  the  right  frootal  bone  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece  was  noticed;  the  bones  were  we'l  ossified,  the 
fontanelle  small ;  as  manipulation  made  no  effect  on  the 
depression,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  the  skull  right- 
ing Itself.  I  decided  without  waiting  for  symptoms  to 
elevate  the  depressed  bone  before  it  became  firmly  fixed 
in  its  abnormal  position.  I  bad  the  child  removed  to  the 
Phillips  Hospital,  and  at  3  p  in.  (sir.  bours  after  birtb) 
made  an  incision  li  in.  long,  }  in.  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  depression;  after  defleetirg  ihe  scalp  and  pericranium, 
with  a  Hey's  saw  I  removed  a  narrow  V  shaped  piece  of 
bone,  inserted  an  elevator  under  the  depressed  bene,  and 
lifted  it  into  its  normal  position  ;  on  pressing  firmly,  the 
bone  rebounded  suddenly  like  a  celluloid  ball,  regaining 
its  shape;  the  edges  cf  the  wound  were  stitched  with 
horsehair,  and  "  new  skin "  painted  over ;  no  other 
dressing  was  applied. 

The  oppration  was  performed  without  an  anaesthetic, 
but  the  child  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  pain;  it  neither 
cried  or  struggled,  though  it  was  perfectly  conscious  all 
the  time ;  no  doubt  the  prolonged  pressure  during  labour 
had  numbed  the  feeling  of  the  scalp. 

For  about  an  hour  after  the  operation  the  infant 
suffered  slightly  from  shock,  but  with  hot- water  bottles 
this  passed  off;  it  passed  a  good  night  and  was  sent  home 
nezt  morning  to  its  mother.  The  stitches  were  removed 
on  the  teeth  day,  the  wound  being  soundly  healed. 

The  child  was  well  developed  and  the  bones  of  the  skull 
abnormally  hard  for  a  child  at  birth.  According  to  the 
mother's  reckoning  (that  is  280  days  from  ihe  end  of  the 
last  period)  the  child's  hirthday  should  have  been  3 lay  20th 
and  not  June  13th  ;  this  may  have  accounted  for  the  diffi- 
culty at  birth  and  the  bony  condition  of  the  skull.  I  feel 
sure  the  depression  would  not  have  recovered  spon- 
taneously, from  the  amount  of  force  required  to  raise  the 
bone,  and  I  believe  the  longer  the  operation  was  delayed 
the  more  the  risk,  as  later  on  an  anaesthetic  would  be 
required,  and  in  a  young  child  this  would  add  very  greatly 
to  the  danger  of  the  operation. 

Bromloy,  Kent.  H.  Wynne  Thomas. 


THEOSINE  SODIUM  ACETATE. 
"With  reference  to  Or.  Campbell's  artie'e  in  the  Bkitish 
Mki'ICAL   Journal   cf    August   17th,    the  following  very 
recent  experience  of  the  value  of  theosine  sodium  acetate 
may  be  of  service  : 

I  was  hastily  summoned  on  August  13th  to  see  a  gentle- 
man aged  50.  I  found  him  suffering  from  vomiting 
and  considerable  dyspnoea;  the  pulse  was  120,  the  apex 
beat  in  the  sixth  space  extended  over  a  considerable  area 
with  a  heaving  Impulse ;  the  heart's  dullness  extending 
well  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  a  systolic  bruit  was 
beard  over  a  large  area  in  the  ngicn  of  the  apex  and 
impulse;  the  arteries  were  atheromatous.  The  liver 
descended  3  to  4  fiogerbreadtbs  below  the  ribs,  and  there 
was  some  ascites;  considerable  oedema  over  both  tibiae 
and  ankles,  with  much  solid  oedema  of  the  calves  of  both 
legs  and  the  fleshy  inner  parts  of  both  thighs.  The  urine 
contained  plenty  of  albumen,  and  he  had  passed  less  than 
half  a  pint  in  twenty  four  hours. 

Hittory.—\n  April,  1906,  he  had  first  been  troubled  with 
his  heart;  his  legs  had  bee n  swollen  for  weeks  together, 
and  he  had  had  several  bad  attacks  at  intervals  similar  to 
the  i>r:'3cnt  one  but  never  so  bad.  I  at  once  administered 
2  grains  of  calomel  from  my  packet  case,  ordered  a  table- 
spoonful  of  magnesium  sulphate  to  be  taken  in  an  hour, 
and  told  him  to  sip  hot  water  frequently.  I  prescribed 
pil.  bydrarg.  2  (Trains  cub  niiTht,  and  digitaline  naturelle 
crystaliece  \  milligram  every  four  hours. 

On  August  14th  there  was  slight  improvement,  the 
amount  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  was  .}  pint, 
the  bowels  had  ac'ed  freely  twice,  the  pulse  was  110,  there 


was  no  change  in  the  abdomen  or  legs,  and  I  gave  him  a 
hot  pack  and  ordered  a  hot  pack  for  the  next  day. 

On  August  ISth  the  pulse  was  100,  and  he  was  ordered 
pil.  digitalis  et  seillae  co.  three  times  a  day. 

On  August  16th  there  was  slight  improvement,  li  pints 
of  urine  had  been  passed  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  hot 
packs  were  stopped. 

On  August  17th  I  saw  Dr.  Campbell's  note,  and  at  cnee 
requested  the  local  chemist  to  obtain  some  theosine 
sodium  acetate.  This  arrived  on  August  20th,  and  I  pre- 
scribed a  mixture  containing  tine,  digitalis  mtij,  tine, 
seillae  nix,  with  5  grains  of  the  theocin  in  a  cachet  to  be 
taken  thrice  a  day.  The  legs  were  still  oedematous  over 
the  tibiae  but  U13  solid  oedema  had  disappeared,  and 
2  pints  of  urine  were  passed  in  twenty- four  hours. 

On  August  2lst — after  three  or  possibly  four  doses — the 
change  was  extraordinary;  the  urine  passed  in  twenty- 
four  hours  measured  3  to  4  pints,  the  oedema  was  com- 
pletely absent  from  the  legs,  the  abdomen  was  almost 
normal,  and  the  patient  much  better,  with  a  pulse  of  80. 
I  ordered  him  to  continue  the  cachets  three  times  a 
day,  and  to  take  one  dose  of  the  mixture  a  day. 

On  September  1st  he  had  been  walking  about  on  one 
landing,  was-  relatively  well  and  psssiDg  3  to  4  pints 
of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  sodium  acetate 
has  caused  no  nausea  or  disagreeable  sjmptoms.  The 
heart  was  in  the  sam?  state,  but  he  had  a  pulse  of  £4; 
counted  with  the  stethoscope  the  heart's  beats  were 
88  tD  92,  so  I  suggested  two  doses  of  the  mixture  instead 
of  one. 
Sulmout.h.  W.  Frank  Colclough,  1YI.D  Cantab. 
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SIEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN   THE 

HOSPITALS   AND   ASYLUMS    OF  THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


COVENTRY  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL. 

CASK    OF    WOUND    OF    CORNEA    AND     TRAUMATIC     CATARACT 
CAUSED    BY   A    PfiCK   FROM   A   BANTAM    COCK. 

(Reported  by  T.  Hakiuson  Boiler,  M  D.Oxon.,  Honorary 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.) 
On  March  27th,  W.B.,  a  boy  aged  5,  was  sent  to  me  at  the 
Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Tweedy, 
of  Kenilsvorth,  suffering  from  a  punctured  wound  of  the 
cornea.  The  boy  stated  that  a  bantam  cock  had  pecked 
him  in  the  eye  the  day  before. 

State  on  Admission  —Ha  was  found  to  have  a  punctured 
wound,  2  ram.  long,  in  the  outer  and  upper  quadrant  of  the 
right  cornea.  There  was  a  large  prolapse  of  the  iris,  and  the 
lens  was  completely  opaque. 

Operation.— Chloroform  was  at  once  administered,  and  the 
eye'washed  out  for  a  loc-g  time  with  1  in  10  000  ptrchlorldo 
lotion.  Tho  wound  was  enlarged  with  scissors  at  each  end,  the 
prolapsed  iris  drawn  out.  and  cut  oil'  flush.  As  much  lens 
matter  as  possible  was  allo.vsd  to  escape  along  the  curette. 
Tbe  eje  was  well  irrigated  and  the  iris  replaced. 

Progress. — The  anterior  chamber  was  reformed  the  next  day 
and  tbe  eye  looked  quiet.  On  April  5tb  the  anterior  ohamher 
was  full  of  soft  lens  matter.  There  was  little  iDjaction  of  the 
eye,  ard  co  definite  Iritis. 
'  Result. — The  boy  was  discharged  fourteen  days  after  admis- 
sion. The  eye  was  not  injected  ;  there  was  a  coloboma  of  the 
iris  upwards  and  outwards,  which  was  full  of  soft  lens  matter 
and  capsule.  He  attended  a  week  later  as  an  out-patient,  but 
he  then  contracted  diphtheria,  and  was  in  the  Warwick  Fever 
Hospital  for  several  weeks.  On  July  22nd,  four  months  after 
the  accident,  he  was  readmitted  to  the  Coventry  and  Warwick 
shire  Hospital.  The  eye  was  perfectly  quiet,  with  no  lDJecliou. 
Tn  V.  light  perception  with  good  projection.  The  original 
r-)lol>oma  had  been  drawn  up  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and 
was  tilled  with  capsule.  An  iridectomy  was  done  for  optical 
purposes  down  and  in.  The  coloboma  was  needled  on 
August  20th.  ai  <l  he  now  has  a  good  black  coloboma.  through 
which  a  normal  retina  can  be  seen.  He  can  count  lingers  at 
2  metres,  and  can  seo  his  way  about  with  tho  gocd  eye  closed. 

The  injury,  although  caused  by  a  cock's   beak,  which 

ne  would  1  xpect  to  be  the  most  septic  of  instiument?. 
caused  ro  inflimrnation  whatever,  and  the  boy  has  an  eye 
which  has  qaite  sufficient  vision  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
being  Imocked  down  by  a  motor  eir,  and  which  will  be 
useful  to  h'm  in  many  ways. 
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GOIT. 
Dr.  Luff's  book  on  Gout '  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been 
so  favourably  received  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  to  tiud  a  third  edition  called  for.  This  issue 
is  larger  than  its  predecessors.  Many  chapters  have  been 
rewritten,  a  few  new  ones  are  added,  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  has  been  considerably  extended. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  The  author 
contends  that  uric  acid  cannot,  in  the  light  of  recent 
investigations,  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  imper- 
fect combustion  of  proteids  into  urea,  but  that  it 
is  derived  from  the  nueleins  and  purins  of  the  food  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Duclein  of  the  leucocytes 
on  the  other.  He  points  out  that  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys exercises  a  powerful  influence  ia  promoting  the 
accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  with  consequent 
nratic  deposit  in  the  joints,  but  he  believes  that  kidney 
disease  and  gout  both  owe  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
toxins  which  are  in  all  probability  produced  in,  and 
absorbed  from,  the  intestinal  canal.  Many  readers  will 
be  convinced  that  he  is  right  when  he  says : 

Not  only  in  the  medical  world  has  an  unmerited  importance 
been  attached  to  uric  acid  as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease, but  unfortunately,  araoDg  a  considerable  section  of  the 
public,  there  has  arisen  a  fetishism  of  uric  acid,  which  has 
been  pandered  to  and  fostered  by  the  proprietors  of  the  various 
quack  remedies  that  are  so  persistently  advertised  as  beiDg 
capable  of  dissolving  or  removirg  uric  acid  from  trie  system. 
The  time  has  come  clearly  to  recognize  that  uric  acid  possesses 
no  toxic  properties  worth  speaking  of. 

The  likelihood  that  gout  is  primarily  dependent,  as  Dr. 
Luff  suggests,  upon  one  or  more  bacterial  toxins  is  sup- 
ported by  many  facts  with  which  every  clinical  observer 
is  familiar.  Digestive  disturbance  is  an  invariable  pre- 
cursor or  accompaniment  of  the  gouty  state,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  everyday  experience  that  the  first  essen- 
tial step  to  b9  taken  for  the  mitigation  of  an  acute 
paroxysm  of  the  disease  is  to  clfar  out  thoroughly  the 
prima  viae.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 

the  c'assic  remedies  for  gout  have  only  two  things  in  common  : 
one,  that  they  relieve  gout  :  and  the  other,  that  they  check 
intestinal  putrefaction,  or  diminish  the  absorption  of  its 
products  or  promote  their  elimination  from  the  system. 

The  hypothetical  view  that  gout  is  always  associated 
with  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  declared  by  the 
author  to  be  erroneous,  and  a  series  of  experiments  is 
described  which  go  to  prove  that  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  iB  actually  higher  in  the  gouty  patient  than  in  the 
average  healthy  individual. 

Part  II  is  reserved  for  an  exposition  of  the  etiology, 
clinical  history,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  the  disease. 
A  very  useful  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  consideration 
of  gout  in  its  irregular  manifestation?,  an  important 
question  to  which  little  attention  is  given  in  most  text- 
oooks.  Dr.  Luff  believes  that  the  various  manifestations 
of  irregular  gout  are  dependent  not  merely  on  the  local 
deposit  of  sodium  binrate  in  the  ahecte'd  tissues,  but 
also  on  the  selective  action  on  a  weak  spot  of  toxins 
conveyed  to  it  in  the  blood,  the  seat  of  selection  being 
determined  by  natural  or  acquired  defects  which  are 
responsible  for  weakened  nu'.ritional  activity  in  the  part 
affected. 

The  last  tso  chapters  deal  with  the  important  sulject 
of  treatment,  and  here  we  find  the  author  at  his  best. 
There  is  probably  no  pathological  condition  that  has  been, 
and  still  is,  held  by  both  the  profession  and  the  public 
responsible  for  so  many  varieties  of  illness  as  that  which 
is  associated,  in  some  way  or  other,  with  uric  acid  and  its 
derivatives.  The  term  'gout?'  is  applied  to  so  many 
diverse  conditions  of  disturbed  health  that,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  that  disease  in  its  classical  acute  mani- 
festations, it  might  well  be  described  in  terms  of  present- 
day  familiar  pariauc?  as  a  "terminological  ineza  titude." 
Almost  every  variety  of  illness  is  referred  by  the 
laity  to  gout,  either  active  or  passive,  and  ia  t  ■ 
professional  mind  the  gouty  diathesis  seems  to  be 
a  convenient  fail-me-never  with  which  to  solve  obscure 
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etiological  problems,  and  to  set  at  rest  the  eager  ques- 
tionings of  inquisitive  and  anxious  patients.  The  quack 
and  nostrum  vendor  finds  in  it  one  of  the  most  profitable 
of  all  hunting  grounds  for  the  practice  of  his  unscrupulous 
bat  profitable  methods ;  and  even  the  manufacturing 
chemist,  who  is  always,  and  properly  enough,  ready  to 
flood  the  market  with  elegant  preparations  for  the  cure  of 
popular  maladies,  recognizes  that  gout,  more  than  most 
disorders,  affords  him  scope  for  the  full  exercise  of  his 
pharmaceutical  ingenuity.  It  is,  therefore,  more  neces- 
sary in  this  than  in  most  ailments  to  have  treatment  dis- 
cussed on  broad  but  well-defined  principles,  and  to  have 
details  of  management  described  and  recommended  along 
well-thought-out  lines,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  rational  and 
comprehensive  pathology.  It  may  be  claimed  for  Dr. 
Luff's  book  that  in  this  difficult  task  it  succeeds  ad- 
mirably. No  one  can  read  his  chapters  on  treatment 
without  being  impressed  with  the  sound  common  sense  by 
which  they  are  pervaded.  He  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  "  the  intestinal  tract  is  a  very  powerful  factor,  if  not 
the  primary  factor,  in  the  development  of  gout,"  and  on 
that  foundation  he  builds  up  a  plan  of  medicinal,  dietetic, 
balneological,  and  climatic  management,  the  study  of 
which  will  reward  those  who,  being  convinced  by  his 
arguments,  apply  the  methods  he  advocates  lor  the  relief 
of  this  vexatious  and  widespread  malady. 


ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 
Dr.  Donald  Hood  puts  forth  In  attractive  form  a  series 
of  lectures  on  S)ms  of  the  Clinical  Aspects  of  Pneumonia.' 
His  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the  older  works,  which 
are  still  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  those  who  value 
clinical  study,  of  Sir  Thomas  AVatson  and  Dr.  Trousseau. 
While  the  textbook  lays  down  the  rule,  it  is  the  function 
of  the  clinical  teacher  to  point  out  the  exception,  and  Dr. 
Hood  has  used  his  opportunity  of  so  doing  with  great 
judgement.  His  book  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  find 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  a  man  of  experi- 
ence conveyed  in  graceful  and  simple  terms.  Every  one 
who  has  had  to  do  with  pneumonia  must  have  found 
difficulty  at  times  in  accounting  for  unusual  phenomena 
or  for  the  failure  of  accepted  treatment.  In  reading 
through  these  lectures  he  will  doubtless  be  reminded  of 
many  such  eases,  and  some  of  his  difficulties  may  dis- 
appear when  reconsidered  by  the  light  of  the  explanations 
founded  on  observation  that  are  here  given.  Pathology  is 
but  lightly  touched  upon.  Diagnosis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  closely  considered,  and  due  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
common  error  of  mistaking  acute  pneumonia  for  some 
scute  abdominal  inflammation,  and  notably  appendicitis, 
riain  speaking  upon  this  point  has  become  very  necessary 
of  late  years.  Appendicitis  has  almost  pasted  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  physiciaD,  but  common  experience  points  to 
the  advisability  of  a  consultation  in  all  such  cases  befcre 
operation.  Another  matter  of  recent  interest  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  pneumonia  with  influenza.  The  clinical  aspect 
cf  the  disease  thus  complicated  is  well  described,  and  the 
association  of  localized  empyema  as  a  sequel  in  the 
mixed  cases  of  pneumonia  is  demonstrated  and  exempli- 
fied by  quotation  of  many  interesting  and  puzzling  cases. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  significance  of  paroxysmal 
cough  occurring  in  the  course  of  convalescence  after 
pneumonia  as  indicating  the  presence  of  residual  effusion. 
The  various  conditions  under  which  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  may  simulate  other  infective  diseases,  especially 
cerebral  inflammation,  and  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  haemoptjsis  in  the  initial  phase,  are  well  described  antl 
discussed.  Abscesses  in  relation  to  ulcer  of  stomach  or 
duodenum  may  play  a  patt  in  t^e  production  of  basic 
irjflimmation,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose.  Dr. 
Hood  doss  not  appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  x  rays  for 
this  purpose.  The  final  chapter,  on  treatment,  is  perhaps 
the  least  interestingof  the  series.  The  au'hor  is  evidently 
averse  to  some  modern  methods  which  others  have  found 
ui.  fu!.  but  he  doss  not  give  any  adequa-e  reasons  for  bis 
objections.  The  lectures,  as  a  whole,  are  of  great  clinical 
fc,  and  are  written  in  a  style  rrhieh  is  at  once 
piliehed  and  instructive,  a  pleasure  to  read  and  profitable 
GO  remember. 
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Two  lectures  delivered  at  the  West  London  Post- 
graduate College  by  Dr.  Seymotjr  Taylor  on  the  Signs, 
■Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  Acute  Pneumonia  are  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet,3  at  the  request,  as  we  are  told  in 
the  preface,  of  members  of  the  class  who  listened  to  them. 
The  collection  and  comparison  from  time  to  time  of  the 
opinions  and  experience  cf  physicians  who  have  had 
special  opportunities  for  study  and  observation  is  always 
instructive,  if  only  as  a  reminder  to  those  whose  oppor- 
tunities have  been  limited.  The  first  lecture  deals  with 
the  disease  itself — acute  croupous  pneumonia,  its  sym- 
ptoms, signs,  and  complications ;  but  secondary  pneu- 
monia, complicating  pre-existent  disease,  is  not  brought 
under  consideration  at  all.  In  the  second  lecture  the 
subject  of  treatment  alone  is  discussed.  Declaring  him- 
self a  strong  opponent  of  the  expectant  method  of  dealing 
with  the  acute  disease,  Dr.  Taylor  enumerates  many  lines 
of  treatment  that  might  be  adopted  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  they  are  mostly  hedged  about  with  reservations,  and, 
reading  between  the  lines,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
himself,  in  actual  practice,  prefer  to  use  the  time-honoured 
dose  of  the  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  of  our  forefathers  and 
to  keep  his  patient  as  still  as  possible,  sparing  him  the 
frequent  disturbance  for  the  poultice,  or  the  still  more 
seriou)  removal  into  a  hot  or  cold  bath,  unless  very  strong 
reasons  for  such  procedures  were  present.  Believing  that 
the  occurrence  of  crisis  may  be  hastened  by  treatment,  he 
lays  little  stress  upon  the  special  use  of  diaphoretics  or 
hypnotics  at  the  critical  period — a  matter  not  usually 
forgotten  by  the  expectant  therapeutist.  The  lectures 
conclude  with  a  concise  summary  of  the  main  points  to  be 
considered  in  dealing  with  the  acute  disease,  and  all  phy- 
sicians of  experience  would  agree  with  the  rules  laid  down 
therein.  This  summary  should  be  borne  in  mind  while 
reading  the  lectures  themselves. 


A  MODERN  DISPENSATORY. 
Before  a  book  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  which  is  now  in  its  nineteenth 
edition,  and  is  edited  by  the  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea 
and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
by  the  Professor  of  Pharmacy,  and  by  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  member  of  the  committee  of  revision  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  U~.$A..  and  the  Demonstrator  of 
Pharmacodynamics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
reviewer  may  well  stand  abashed.  To  increase  his  con- 
fusion the  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  of  America1 
is  a  volume  of  over  2,000  pages,  consisting  of  articles 
alphabetically  arranged  on  official  and  unofficial  prepara- 
tions. A  review  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  is, 
therefore,  hardly  possible,  and  it  must  suffice  to  give  seme 
s^neral  short  account  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  work. 
It  consists  of  three  parts ;  in  the  first,  occupying  over 
1  300  pages  in  double  column,  all  the  substances  and  pre- 
parations in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacojioeias 
are  described  and  commented  upon,  and  In  addition 
such  preparations  in  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  and 
French  Codex  as  are  generally  used  in  the  United  States 
receive  like  treatment.  While  recognizing  that  a  final 
judgement  on  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  book  can  only 
ned  after  prolonged  use,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
tested  it  in  various  ways  and  never  found  it  wanting. 
The  articles  all  appear  to  be  not  only  complete  but 
thoroughly  practical,  and,  in  spite  of  the  huge  size  of  the 
completed  volume,  very  succinct.  Part  II,  containing 
some  340  pages,  deals  with  the  non-official  drugs  and  pre- 
parationa — that  is  to  say,  remedies  not  recognized  in  the 
United  States  or  British  Pharmacopoeias,  but  which  on 
account  of  their  use  in  domestic  and  professional  medicine, 
their  toxic  properties,  their  history,  or  the  probability  that 
they  may  prove  in  the  future  remedies  of  power,  are  con- 
sidered to  call  for  notice  in  an  encyclopaedic  work  of  this 
kind.  A  liberal  interpretation  has  been  put  upon  this,  for 
we  lind,  for  instance,  an  article  on  acetylene,  not  because 
it    has    been    used    medicinally,     but    because    it    is 
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a  poisonous  gas.  These  two  parts  of  the  volume  will 
be  as  uselul  to  the  British  as  to  the  American  practi- 
tioner. The  third  part  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first  contains  the  tests  of  the  T'nited  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
a  little  essay  on  the  art  of  prescribing,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  so  on.  The  second  section  consists  of 
an  abstract  of  the  national  formulary  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  At  the  first  glance  an  objec- 
tion to  the  book  is  the  arrangement  of  articles  In  three 
sections,  and  therefore  in  three  alphabetical  orders.  If, 
however,  the  user  knows  whether  the  drug  with  regard  to 
which  he  is  in  search  of  information  is  or  is  not  official 
he  will  encounter  no  delay,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  very 
copious  index,  occupying  over  100  pages,  may  be  consulted. 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  volume ;  it  is  a  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  we  can  only  regret 
that  its  high  price  must  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  doctors  and  pharmacists. 


BERI-BERI. 
The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Beri-heri 5  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Dr.  Braddon,  State  Surgeon,  Negri  Sembilan,  Federated 
Malay  States.  In  it  he  deals  with  the  vexed  question  of 
the  etiology  of  this  interesting  disease.  His  conclusions 
are  that  beriberi  is  due  to  the  consumption  of  stale 
decorticated  (white)  rice  (uncured  rice),  which  at  times 
contains  a  poison,  whereas  white  rice  made  from  Padi, 
which  has  been  boiled  in  the  husk  and  then  dried  before 
stripping  off  the  envelopes  (cured  rice),  is  always  innocuous 
at  whatever  period  after  cleaning  it  maybe  eaten, whether, 
in  fact,  it  be  stale  or  not.  The  author  has  collected  an 
enormous  mass  of  detail  to  support  his  contention,  and 
the  book,  big  as  it  is,  is  well  worth  reading.  The  rice 
theory  has  many  opponents,  but,  after  perusing  all  the 
evidence,  one  is  inclined  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
rice  does  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  or, 
at  least,  that  further  experiments  should  be  carried  out  to 
prove  or  disprove  its  action  as  a  cause.  The  importance 
of  beri-beri  to  the  Federated  States  is  so  great,  and 
Braddon's  statements  are  so  definite,  that  this  should  not 
be  difficult.  All  that  is  required  is  to  use  "  cured  rice  " 
only  in  all  or  part  of  the  Government  institutions — gaols, 
asylums,  etc. — for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more,  and  to  note 
carefully  the  results.  If  beri-beri  disappears,  then  the 
sceptical  must  admit  the  truth  of  Braddon's  views.  All 
interested  in  the  subject  should  certainly  not  omit  to  read 
this  work. 

In  the  Berliner  Vortriige,  No.  2,  Flehn  writes  on  beri-beri.8 
Though  it  contains  nothing  very  new,  it  is  an  interesting 
summary  of  what  is  known  of  the  disease  at  the  present 
day,  and  is  worth  reading.  The  statistics  of  deaths  on 
pa,-ie  15,  if  they  are  correct,  show  how  enormous  have  been 
the  ravages  the  disease  has  from  time  to  time  inflicted. 
No  fresh  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  are  put 
forward,  and  this  is  just  as  well  when  we  consider  how 
little  is  known  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


The  tenth  annual  issue  of  the  Jahresberieht  ier  Keu\ 
u>:<!  PsyeMatrie  lias  just  been  issued.    Professor  Mem 
Berlin,  who  had  been  its  senior  editor  since  its  foundation, 
died  shortly  before  the  volume  was  completed,  and  his 
colleague.  1  >•:.  L.  Jacousohn  of  llerlin,  has  written  a  Bhort 
appreciative  notice,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  interest  whieli  Mendel  always  showed  in  the 
:ion,  and  relates  how  much   individual   time  and 
attention  he  gave  to  it.    As  we  have  remarked  in  referring 
to    previous    issues,    the    very  bulk    of    this    volume    is 
appalling  ;  it  contains  1,360  pages,  and  the  index  alone 
fills  60  pages ;  the  first  part,  on  neurology,  occupies   961 
pages,  and  the  second  part,  on  psychiatry,  330  pages ; 
part  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  sections,  and  to  each 
section  an  elaborate  bibliography  is  prefixed. 
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NEW    ENGLISH    LIPE    TABLES. 


SPECIALIST   APPOINTMENTS   IN   INDIA. 

In  the  Buitish  Medical  Journal  of  Augu3t  17tb.  1907,  a 
note  was  published  on  the  new  notification  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  (Army  Department)  as  to  the  conditions 
governing  specialist  appointments.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  India  Office  we  are  now  able  to  publish  the  iull  text  of 
tbe  notification  from  the  official  print. 
Notification  lS33a.    (June,  1907.) 

Specialist  Appointments. 
General. 

1.  Specialist  pay  is  an  allowance  to  officers  below  the  rank 

of  lieutenant-colonel  for  special  sanitary,  surgical,  or 
medical  work  done  for  tbe  State,  which  it  is  not  ia  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  medical  officer  to  perform  with 
the  same  efficiency  as  the  specialist.  It  will  not  be  a 
personal  allowance,  but  will  be  granted  only  to  the 
inoambents  of  certain  specified  appointments  when 
actually  in  a  position  to  perform  the  duties  connected 
therewith.* 

2.  Indian  Medical  Service  officers  in  civil  employment  are 

not  eligible  for  employment  as  specialists. 

3.  The  services  of  specialists  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of 

<  fovernment  in  any  way  they  may  direct,  without  further 
claim  for  remuneration. 

4.  The  duties  of  all  specialist  appointments  must  be  carried 

out  in  addition  to  ordinary  hospital  work. 

5.  No  officer  shall  hold  more  than  one  specialist  appointment 

at  the  same  time. 

Appointments. 

6.  There  will  be  105  specialist  appointments  in  India,  each 

carrying  pay  at  Rs.  60  a  month,  the  special  subjects  for 
which  this  allowance  is  granted  and  the  number  of  each 
class   being  shown  in  tho  subjoined  table.      Of  these 
£5  will  be  allotted  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and 
50  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  military  employ- 
ment. 
Selections  for  appointments  and  the  distribution  throughout 
the  several  divisions  and  brigades  will  be  made  under  the 
orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  notified 
in  India  Army  Orders,  the  guiding  principle,  however,  being 
that  officers  will   be  located  in  those  stations  where  their 
services  are  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  army. 
Specialist  Appointments. 

Number. 
(a)  Prevention  of  disease  (including  parasitology, 

bacteriology,  and  preventive  inoculation)       40 
(6)  Dermatology  (including  the  prophylaxis,  treat- 
ment of,  and  instructional  measures  in  con- 
nexion with  venereal  diseases)        10 

ir)  Advanced  operative  surgery         • 20 

(^Ophthalmology 10 

ir)  Electrical  science  (including  skiagraphy)        ...    10 

(/)  Mental  science 2 

if/)  Otology,  laryngology,  and  rhinology       3 

(A)  Midwifery  and  diseases  of  women  and  children    10 


Total... 


...  105 


Qualifications. 

7.  Officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  in  India  will  be 

eligible  for  appointment  as  specialists  under  tbe 
qualifications  laid  down  by  the  Army  Council. 

8.  Should,   however,  there  not  be  a   sufficient  number  of 

these  officers  holding  the  above  qualifications  in  (6),  (c), 
and  (e)  available  in  this  country,  the  Principal  Medical 
Officer,  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  will  decide  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  any  officer  being  appointed  a  sptcialist 
in  India  in  these  subjects,  his  decision  being  based  on 
the  certificates  of  a  recognized  institution,  or  the  reports 
of  Administrative  Medical  Officers,  which  should  be 
based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  individual  recom- 
mended. Similarly  the  Principal  Medical  Officer,  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  will  decide  a3  to  the  ad- 
visability of  any  officer  being  appointed  a  specialist  In 
prevention  of  disease  for  preventive  inoculation  work 
only.  Such  qualifications  will  only  be  recognised  as  long 
as  the  officer  is  on  the  Indian  Establishment. 

9.  On  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  any  of  the  cases  pro- 

vided for  in  Rule  (8)  the  claims  of  fresh  arrivals  in  India 
holding  the  qualifications  referred  to  in  Rule  (7)  will 
receive  the  first  consideration. 

10.  The  eligibility  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
as  a  specialist  will  be  decided  by  the  Direotor-Cieneral, 
Indian  Medical  Service,  whose  eonolusion  will  be  based 
either  on  certificates  of  a  recognized  institution  or  by 
examination  of  the  candidate. 

1L  All  officers,  before  being  appointed?  specialists  in  (e)  will 
be  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  Skiagraphy  at  the 
Dehra  Dim  School,  the  object  being  to  enable  them  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  apparatus  ns«d 
in  Ind'a  Rti<l  its  wnrldn?  "n^orfio'd  qorri^o  nni^i^r""; 


*  The  allowance  is  admissible  to  aa  officer  during  ia)  recreation  or 
temporary  leave,  and  (u)  privilege  leave  (whether  *aten  alone  or  a* 
part  o!  combined  leave*,  up  to  a  limit  of  sixty  days.  It  is  inadmissible 
daring  aDj  ctocr  land  oi  lease. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  LUE  TABLES. 
Part  I  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Registrar-General  contains  two  new  life  tables ; 
one  based  on  the  mean  mortality  of  England  and  Wales  in 
the  ten  years  1891  1900,  the  other  on  the  mortality  in 
certain  selected  healthy  districts  during  the  same  period. 
Many  features  of  that  report  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  Journal,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  death-  rate  during  the  course 
of  the  last  half-century.  The  life  table  is,  however,  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  investigation  tnan  a  table  of  death- 
rates,  because  it  presents  the  means  of  determining  pre- 
cisely the  change  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  brought 
about  by  changes  in  the  death-rate.  It  was  aptly  described 
by  Dr.  Farr  in  1859  as  a  "biometer,  for  it  gives  the  exact 
measure  of  the  duration  of  life  under  given  circum- 
stances," and  "represents  a  generation  of  men  passing 
through  time."  The  method  of  constructing  a  life 
table  is  described  in  the  report,  and  need  not 
be  discussed  here;  but,  in  order  to  make  its  mean- 
ing clear,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  life  table  shows  the 
probability  of  living  from  each  year  of  age  until  the  next, 
the  number  of  survivors  at  each  year  of  age,  the  deaths  in 
each  year,  the  mean  population  living  in  each  year,  the 
aggregate  years  of  life  lived  by  those  who  survive  to  any 
particular  age,  and  the  "  expectations  of  life  "  (called  also 
the  "mean  after-lifetime")  at  birth  and  at  each  successive 
year  of  age.  It  is  in  this  form  that  the  new  tables  are 
shown,  and  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  three  earlier  tables  based  on  the  general  mortality 
of  the  country  in  1838-54,  in  1871-80,  and  in  1881-90 
respectively,  and  of  two  others  based  on  the  mortality  in 
selected  healthy  districts  in  1849-53  and  in  1881-90. 

In  the  general  population  the  death-rate  is  very  high  at 
the  time  of  birth,  but  falls,  at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
more  and  more  slowly,  reaching  a  minimum  about  the  age 
of  10  years.  After  this  age  it  increases  continually  until 
the  end  of  life.  Consequently  the  probability  of  living  a 
year  is  comparative  small  at  birth,  rises  to  a  maximum  at 
the  time  of  lowest  mortality,  and  then  decreases  at  an 
accelerated  rate  with  increase  of  age.  The  new  life  table 
for  the  general  population  shows  that,  certainty  being 
represented  by  1,  the  probability  of  living  one  year  at  the 
time  of  birth  was  0.828  for  a  male  and  0.859  for  a  female 
child  ;  in  other  words,  out  of  1,000  of  each  sex  born,  828 
of  the  boys  and  859  of  the  girls  reached  their  first  birth- 
day. The  probability  that  these  children  would  survive 
another  year  was  considerably  greater,  0  947  and  0.951 
respectively;  and  from  this  age  until  the  age  of  10  years 
the  probability  gradually  increased,  and  reached  the  value 
of  0.998  in  each  sex.  Prom  the  age  of  10  years  onwards 
the  probability  of  living  one  year  fell  uninterruptedly,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  the  age  of  80  years  that  it  reached 
its  initial  level.  For  a  few  years  about  the  period  of 
maximum  tbe  chance  of  living  one  year  was  nearly  equal 
in  the  two  sexes,  a  slight  advantage  being  on  the  side  of 
males ;  at  all  other  ages  the  chance  was  greater  among 
females  than  among  males,  the  difference  becoming  more 
marked  as  age  advances. 

Referring  now  to  the  survivors  at  each  age,  the  report 
shows  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  four  English  life 
tables.  Corresponding  to  the  high  rate  of  infantile 
mortality,  which  had  fluctuated  slightly,  but  showed  no 
improvement  in  the  period  1891-1900  as  compared  with 
1838  54,  there  were  only  828  survivors  at  1  year  of  age  out 
of  1,000  males  born  in  the  later  period,  against  836  in  the 
earlier  period,  although  the  survivors  at  this  age  were 
rather  more  numerous  in  each  of  the  two  intervening 
periods.  At  the  age  of  2  years  the  survivors  in  1891-1900 
were  784,  against  783  in  1838-54,  but  were  still  fewer  than 
in  the  two  periods  1871-80  and  1881-90.  After  this 
age,  however,  the  improvement  in  the  mortality  of 
all  except  tbe  youngest  children  had  a  marked  effect, 
and  at  the  7th  year  of  ag»  the  survivors  by  tbe  new 
table  were  more  numerous  than  by  any  earlier  table,  and 
continued  in  excess  until  an  advanced  stage  of  life.  Ir 
would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  number  of 
swriTorg  year  by  year,  but  the  amount  of  life- saving  ia 
set  forth  very  clearly  when  it  is  stated  that  whereas  in 
1338-54  lets  than  one  half  of  the  male  children  born 
reached  the  age  of  45  years,  in  1331  90  more  than  one-half 
of  them  were  livicg  at  the  age  of  52  years.  Amors 
females  the  changes  in  the  number  of  survivors  followed 
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in  almost  the  same  order,  although  the  female  wtra  more 
numerous  than  the  male  survivors  at  every  age.  More 
than  one- hall  of  the  females  born  were  still  living  at  1  he 
age  of  57  years  in  the  last  decennium,  o:  eleven  years 
later  than  in  1838  54.  Among  both  males  and  females 
there  was  a  marked  excess  in  the  number  of  survivors 
at  every  ag3  except  at  the  extremes  of  life.  This 
point  will  be  viewed,  however,  irom  another  aspect  in 
the  remarks  which  follow. 

The  results  of  the  changes  already  mentioned  are  shown 
most  concisely  by  the  values  of  the  "  expectation  0!  life :' 
derived  fcom  the  four  English  life  tables.  Dr.  Farr  calcu- 
lated that,  according  to  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in 
the  years  1838  54,  the  average  duration  of  rnale  lifetime 
was  39  91  years.  In  the  decennium  1871  80  it  rose  to  41  35 
years,  in  1881-90  to  43.66  years,  and  in  the  last  decennium 
it  was  no  less  than  44.13  years.  Among  females  the  dura- 
tions in  these  four  periods  were  41.85,  44.62,  47.18,  and 
47.77  years  respectively.  Thus,  between  the  periods 
1838  54  and  1891-1900  there  was  an  increase  of  expectation 
of  4.22  years  for  males  and  of  5.92  years  for  females.  From 
birth  onwards  the  expectation  of  life  increased  for  a  few 
years,  the  greatest  values  bo  the  earliest  table  having  been 
49.81  years  for  male3  and  50  43  years  for  females  at  the 
age  of  4  years,  while  by  the  new  table  the  maximum 
values  were  54.26  and  56.49  years  respectively  at  the  age 
of  3  years,  the  age  of  maximum  exp-ctation  of  life  being 
reached  earlier  with  improved  health  conditions.  After 
these  ages  the  fall  of  expectation  was  uninterrupted,  and 
was  greatest  in  the  years  of  lowest  mortality  and  least  in 
the  years  of  highest  mortality. 

The  better  expectation  shown  by  the  recent  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  table  continued  until  the  age  of  33 
years  among  males  and  until  age  47  among  females,  but 
after  these  ages  the  expectations  were  highest  in  the 
earliest  period.  Comparison  of  the  tables  for  the  last  two 
decennia,  however,  shows  almost  equal  expectation 
between  ages  55  and  75  years,  but  an  advantage  in  the 
recent  period  at  all  other  ages. 

The  expectation  of  life  or  mean  after-life  time  may  be 
analysed  to  show  how  the  general  improvement  affected 
the  several  stages  of  life.  The  expectation  of  life  at  birth 
represents  an  average  lifetime  for  all  children  barn,  some 
of  whom  died  immediately  after  birth,  while  others 
lived  to  reach  extreme  old  age.  From  an  economic  point 
of  view,  therefore,  it  is  useful  to  determine  how 
thesa  average  values  should  be  allotted  to  the 
various  periods  of  life.  Ttiis  has  been  done  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Report,  the  whole  span  of  life  being 
divided  into  periods  representing  approximately  "  infancy  " 
(0-5jears),  "school  age"  (5-15  years),  "adolescence"  (15- 
25  years),  "maturity"  (25  65  years,  these  further  divided 
into  f  jur  periods  of  10  years  each),  and  "decline"  (65  years 
and  upwards).  The  new  life  table  shows  that  508,770 
male  children  born  lived  in  the  aggregate  22  453  608  years, 
an  average  of  44.13  years  each,  which  is  the  expectation 
of  life  at  birth.  Of  these  22  453,608  years,  5,770,701  years 
were  lived  before  the  age  of  15  years,  and  1,748  518  years 
after  the  age  o!  65,  the  remaining  14,934,389  years  having 
been  lived  between  15  and  65  years  of  age.  It  appears, 
then,  that  of  the  average  duration  of  44  13  years,  11  34 
years  were  lived  under  the  age  of  15,  3  44  ov.-.r  the  age  of 
65,  and  29  35  years  between  thesa  limits.  In  1838  54  the 
corresponding  values  were  10.86,  3 19,  and  25.86  years 
respectively  Thus,  at  ages  under  15  years  there  was  an 
addition  of  0.48  years  to  the  mean  lifetime  lived  in  that 
period,  and  at  ages  over  65  an  addition  of  0  25  years;  eo 
that  at  the  two  ends  of  life  representing  "infancy," 
"school  age,"  and  "decline"  there  was  an  addition  oi 
0  73  of  a  year  to  the  mean  lifetime.  Between  the  ages  of 
15  and  65  je>ars,  representing  the  active  period  of  work 
and  production,  there  was  an  addition  of  no  less  than 
3.49  years.  These  figures  represent  an  addition  of  13 
pel  cent,  in  the  workirjg  or  productive  period  of  life, 
against  only  5  per  cent,  in  the  other  periods.  Among 
females  the  corresponding  percentages  are  17  and  9 
respectively. 

The  first  Healthy  District  Lite  Table  refers  to  the  years 
1849  53,  and  was  based  on  the  mortality  among  hart  a 
million  people  Jiving  in  districts  with  death-rates  below 
17A  per  1,000  annually.  In  1831-90  it  was  found  possible 
to  reduce  the  limit  of  healthiness  to  15  p;r  1,000, 
and  even  then  to  embrace  a  population  of  more  than 
4i  millions,  and  ten  years  later  to  further  reduce  the  limit 


to  11  per  1,000,  and  still  to  include  practically  the  same 
amount  of  population.  In  tleaa  healthiest  portions  of  the 
community  it  is  found  that  more  than  on°  half  of  the 
males  born  were  surviving  at  the  Bge  of  58  years  in 
1849  53,  at  the  aae  of  61  in  1881-90,  and  at  the  age 
of  63  in  1891-1900.  Of  the  females,  there  were  as 
many  survivors  at  the  ages  59,  64,  and  63  years 
respectively.  In  the  most  recent  period  the  same  amount 
of  reduction  in  the  general  population  was  reached 
eleven  years  earlier  among  males,  and  nine  years  earlier 
among  females  than  in  the  healthy  districts.  The  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  birth  for  males  in  the  healthy  districts  was 
48.56  years  in  1849-53,  51.48  in  1881-90,  aud  52.87  in  1891- 
1900 ;  for  females  the  corresponding  values  were  49  45, 54  04, 
and  55  71  years  respectively.  These  values  were  considerably 
in  excess  of  those  for  the  general  popu'ation,  the  excess 
in  the  recent  decennium  amounting  to  84  years  for  males 
and  to  nearly  8  years  for  females.  The  age  of  maximum 
expectation  was  reached  about  one  year  earlier  in  the 
healthy  districts  than  in  the  whole  country,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  initial  and  maximum  values  was  smaller 
in  the  healthy  districts,  amounting  to  less  than  7  years 
among  males  and  to  less  than  5i  jears  amoog  females; 
while  in  the  general  population  it  was  more  than  10  years 
among  males  and  8J  years  among  females.  In  the 
last  decennium  the  excess  of  expectation  in  the  healthy 
districts  continued,  but  gradually  diminished  until  about 
85  years  of  age,  after  which  the  advantage  was  with  the 
general  population.  The  same  feature  was  shown  also  In 
1881-90,  and  in  each  decennium  the  exceES  was  greatest  in 
the  male  sex. 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  mentioned  In  the  obituary 
notice  of  the  late  Mr  Timothy  Holmes,  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  September  14th,  he 
was  the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  This  is 
one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Masters  of  Medicine  "  series, 
published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  and  displays  through- 
out the  care  and  thoroughness  characteristic  of  all 
Mr.  Holmes's  work.  The  subject  did  not  lend  itself  to 
'artistic' treatment,  but,  apart  from  the  interest  of  the 
famous  surgeon's  career,  the  book  may  be  commended  to 
medical  writers  as  a  model  of  lucidity  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Henry  Handle,  of  Southsea,  has  been  among  the 
Dutchmen  ''takin'  notes,"  and  has  printed,  or  rather 
reprinted  them — for  they  appeared  originally  in  the 
Medical  Magazine— with  appropriate  illustrations.  His 
'holiday  recollections  and  impressions"  of  Holland  make 
interesting  reading. 

From  time  to  time  our  attention  is  called  to  the  inju- 
dicious manner  in  which  a  grateful  patient  sings  the 
praise  of  his  doctor  in  the  columns  of  a  local  newspaper. 
Such  unsclicite-d  testimonials  must  be  very  distasteful  to 
most  of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them.  To  the  victims 
of  this  inconvenient  form  of  sentlmentalism  we  may  offer 
such  comfort  as  may  be  derivable  from  the  worse  estate  of 
otheis  who  suffer  from  the  too  grateful  patient.  We  learn 
from  a  correspondent  of  the  Vhronique  Mtdicale  that  at 
Bologna  it  is  the  custom  to  celebra'.e  the  achievements  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  verse,  and,  what  is  worse,  in 
verse  that  is  printed  and  parted  on  walls  among  the 
advertisements  of  the  newest  quack  medicine.  It  appears 
that  this  is  a  survival  of  an  ancient  custom.  Italy  is  the 
land  of  poetry,  aud  every  incident  in  the  life  of  a  person  of 
any  position  in  a  town  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  salvo 
of  sonnets.  For  a  modest  man  publicity  of  any  kind  is  a 
sore  trial,  though  there  are  some  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  bear  it  witlr  apparent  fortitude.  But  even 
the  "eminent  Harloy  Street  physician"  who  favours  a 
newspaper  reporter  with  an  interview  on  the  slightest 
provocation — nay,  even  the  prophets  cf  science  who 
deliver  their  ornclrs  from  the  tripnd  of  the  daily  press- 
might  blush  to  find  his  fame  placarded  in  the  streets  in  a 
baiting  sornx  t. 

We  learn  from  the  France  Medicate  that  Dr.  Constantino 
Lamera,  Assistant  Brofessor  o?  Gynaecology  in  the 
University  of  Athens,  recently  took  as  the  subject  of  an 
introductory  address  the  "modern"  discoveries  in  the 
domain  of  diseases  of  women  which  are  found  in  the  old 
Greek  writers.  Thus  the  method  of  treating  irJlam- 
matory  afl'ectirna  of  the  uterus  and  surrounding  tissues 
by  hot  enema?,  which  is  known  (in  Frsne?)  as  that  of 
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Iteelus,  is,  we  sre  told,  described  in  detail  by  0;ibasins; 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  which  in  America  the 
name  of  John  Hall.'and  in  GertilBny  that  of  Hegar,  i* 
attached,  is  said  to  be  fully  set  forth  in  Hippocrates; 
Priessnitz's  compresses  were  used  by  the  Father  of 
Medicine,  and  are  mentioned  by  Mosehion ;  and  medi- 
cated vaginsl  tampons  are  spoken  of  by  Orlbasius. 
The  vaginal  spe:ulum,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
K^cainier  famous,  was,  s.,ys  Dr.  Lamera,  in  familiar  use 
amoDg  the  old  Greek  physicians;  it  '*  mentioned  by 
Soranus  of  Ephesu3  ani  by  Paulus  .Erineta.  Sounde 
were  used  by  them  for  tte  replacement  of  the  uterus.  We 
are  promised  a  number  oi  similar  rectifications  of  history 
in  a  Library  0/ the  Old  Greek  Medical  Writers,  which  will 
shortly  appear  under  the  editorship  of  Br.  Lamera 
and  Dr.  J.  Foustanos,  editor  of  the  Grace  Midicaie  of 
Syra. 

Mr.  John  Gray,  B.Sc,  Secretay  to  the  Anthropornetrieal 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  has  prepared 
Anthropometric^  Schedules,  which  H.  J.  Glaisher  is  pub- 
lishing for  the  Ambrose  Company.  He  is  also  publish- 
ing a  Book  of  Iistru-.tions  fur  takinj  Anthropornetrieal 
Measurements,  by  the  same  author. 

The  medical  staff,  past  and  present,  of  the  Gynaeco- 
logical Policlinic  of  the  University  of  Munich,  at  the 
head  of  which  ia  Professor  Gus'av  Klein,  have  issued, 
in  honour  of  Professor  von  Winckel's  70th  birthday, 
a  work  entitled  Alte  und  Xeue  Gynaekologie.  No  greater 
praise  can  be  given  to  it  than  that,  both  in  the  value  of 
its  contents  and  In  Its  appearance,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
ocearion  of  its  production.  The  contributors  are  Drs. 
E.  Aulhorn,  R.  Benndorf,  H.  Eltze,  M.  Kaehel,  Th.  Petri, 
A.  Stoeeker,  and  Proffsscr  Sakoraf.  The  work,  which 
is  published  by  J.  F.  Lehmacn.  of  Munich,  consists  of 
two  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  the  older  gynaecology 
and  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  former  is  of  special 
interest  to  students  of  medical  history.  Professor  Klein  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  illustrations  of  the  female  genitals 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  time  (sixteenth  century)  of 
Andreas  Vesalius.  In  it  are  reproduced  a  number  of 
photographs  of  old  manuscripts.  The  earliest  treatise  on 
diseases  of  women  ia  that  by  Soranus  (cire.  a.d.  ICO)  which 
is  still  extant.  The  next  is  one  by  Mosehion,  which  is 
assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  In  the  Brussc  Is 
manuscript  of  that  work,  the  date  of  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  there  is  a  rough  drawing  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  are  indicated  the  fundus,  latera,  humeri, 
cervix,  ccllum,  orificium,  and  talis  grandis.  Other  more  or 
less  farciful  representations  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  are  given  from  later  copies  of  Moschion's 
treatise  and  other  works.  Leonardo  da  Vinel  (1452- 
1519)  was  the  pioneer  cf  anatomical  drawings  from 
Nature.  In  conjunction  with  Antonio  della  Torre 
he  studied  the  human  subject  untrammelled  by  the 
fantastic  notions  of  the  old  writers.  Several  of  his 
drawings  of  the  fetus  in  utero  are  reproduced.  Alter 
him  came  Vesalius,  the  illustrations  of  whose  great  work 
were  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Titian ;  they  are  new 
known  to  be  frcm  the  pencil  of  Jan  van  Calcar.  "Whether 
Vesalius  was  a  mere  copyist  of  Leonardo  or  the  actual 
creator  of  scientific  anatomy  is  a  question  that  has  been 
raised  within  the  last  few  yeirs.  Jackschath  holds  the 
former  view,  bat  Professor  Klein  points  out  that  he  has  so 
far  found  few  supporters.  A  Spanish  treatise  on  generation 
and  pregnancy,  dated  1495,  forms  the  subject  of  a  contri- 
bution by  Dr.  Stoecker.  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  Professor 
Klein.  Johannes  de  Ketham,  a  German  physician,  who 
lived  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
compiled,  under  the  title  of  Fascuulus  Medicmae,  a 
treatise  for  the  use  of  practitioners.  It  appeared  first 
in  Latin  at  Venice  in  1191,  and  six  farther 
editions,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Italian,  were  Issued 
between  1493  and  1522.  Besides  these  there  were 
two  editions  in  Spanish,  one  published  in  1495,  the  othpr 
in  1517.  The  interest  of  the  book  consists  mainly  in  its 
illustrations.  It  is  held  by  sotne  authorities  that  these 
are  the  first  ever  produced  in  print,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  abdominal  muscles  In  a 
book  entitled  Conciliator  L>>>r>ren!iarum,by  Peter  of  Abano 
(1250-1515),  which  was  printed  in  1471.  Ketham/s  work, 
however,  gives  the  first  printed  representation  of  the 
female  genitals.  Professor  Klein  also  contributes  a  paper 
on  the  obstetrical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.    To  the  former  period  belongs  AmbroiEe  Pare ; 


to  the  latter  Maurioeau,  Peu,  and  Chamberlen.  Some 
amusing  specimens  of  the  controversial  style  of  that  time 
are  given.  Among  the  pa per3  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book  we  can  only  mention  one  by  Erich  Aulhorn  on  a  case 
of  malignant  chorion  epithelioma;  one  by  H.  Eltze  en  the 
use  of  the  Rocntgen  rays  in  gynsecology,  and  one  of 
special  interest  by  Professor  Sakurai,  of  Nagasaki,  on  the 
difference  in  the  duration  of  delivery  in  European  and 
Japanese  women  respectively. 


LUNACY    IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

The  Sixty-first  Report  of  the  Commisiioxers  in  Lunacy  for 
England  and  H'aies1  for  the  year  19C6,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  shows  that  the  total  numhtr  of  certified  insane 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  on  January  1st,  1907,  was 
123,938,  of  vrhom  9889  were  private  patient3,  113.136 
pauper  patients,  and  963  criminal  lunatics.  Of  the  total 
number,  57,176  were  males  and  66.812  were  females  ;  and, 
as  regards  their  distribution,  91,160,  or  73  5  per  cent.,  were 
maintained  in  county  and  borough  asylums,  4.323  in 
registered  hospitals,  3531  In  metropolitan  and  provincial 
licensed  houses,  161  in  naval  and  military  hospitals,  817 
in  criminal  lunatic  arylums  (Broadmoor  and  Parkhuret), 
17  904  in  workhouses  and  metropolitan  district  asylums, 
494  were  private  single  patients,  and  5  595  were  outdoor 
pauper  lunatics.  As  compared  with  the  previous  jear, 
the  numbers  in  coanty  and  borough  asylums  show  an 
increise  of  1818;  in  workhouses  and  metropolitan  dis- 
trict asylums  of  162;  in  registered  hospitals,  licensed 
houses,  and  naval  and  mili'ary  hospitals  of  45;  in 
criminal  lunatic  asylums  of  41 ;  and  a  decrease  of  34  in 
private  single  cases,  and  of  23  in  outdoor  pauper  lunatics. 
Out  of  the  numbers  returned  as  being  on  the  books  of 
county  and  borough  asylums,  however,  99  were  boarded 
out  in  workhouses. 

Increase  of  the  Certified  Iicsane. 
The  number  of  certified  insane  on  January  1st,  1907, 
shows  an'inerease  on  that  of  January  1st.  1905,  of  2  C09,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  2.150  for  1905,  of  2  630  for  1904,  or 
of  3,235  for  1903.  The  average  incresse  for  the  ten  yeais 
ending  December  3ist,  1906,  was  2  462,  and  that  for  the  five 
years  ending  on  the  same  date  2,655.  The  increment  of 
each  year,  therefore,  over  its  medecessor  shows  a  satis- 
factorily steady  diminution.  The  private  patients  show 
an  increase  of  87  as  compared  with  the  increase  cf  162  for 
the  preceding  years  and  the  criminal  lunatics  an  increase 
of  42  as  compared  with  9  for  the  previous  year.  The 
piuper  patients-,  numVering  113,136  (male3  52  118,  females 
61,018),  constituted  91  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  certified  insane 
and  shos  an  increase  of  1.880  for  the  year  1906,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  1979  for  1S05.  The 
shrinkage  in  the  increase  of  pauper  insanity  which  was 
noted  in  1905  was  thus  malLt3ined  during  1906.  As 
regards  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  pauper  insane 
in  the  separate  counties  the  report  shows  that  London 
County  had  again  by  far  the  largest  ir  crease,  amounting 
to  356  over  the  last  year's  number.  Middlesex  also  had 
the  conslderab'e  increase  of  138.  Surrey,  Yorkshire  (West 
Biding),  Monmouth  and  Notts  had  also  each  a  consider- 
able incresse  of  pauper  insane,  and  22  counties  showed  a 
ret  decrease,  amounting,  however,  only  (0  152  in  all. 
Turning  to  the  proportional  increase  of  insanity,  on 
January  l3t,  1907.  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
certified  insane  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  estimated 
population  was  1  to  282,  or  35  48  per  10,000,  the  corre- 
sponding proportions  for  January  1st,  19C6,  beinst  1  to  283, 
or  35.31  per  10  0C0.  On  January  1st.  1697,  the  ratio  of  in- 
sane to  population  was  31.89  per  10  000,  so  that  in  the  ten 
years  1897  1907  the  ratio  has  increased  by  11  3  per  cent., 
the  proportion  of  Insane  to  s-neral  population  having 
risen  from  1  to  314  to  1  to  282.  This  ratio  of  insane  to 
population,  though  still  mocnting.  i*  rising  more  slowly, 
for  in  1903  the  proportion  was  1  to  288,  in  1904  it  was  1  to 
285,  and  In  1905,  1  to  283.  As  to  the  ratio  to  population  of 
the  separate  classes  cf  insane  (he  private  patients  have 
decreased  from  2  84  to  2  83  per  10  000,  the  pauper  patients 
have  increased  from  32  20  to  32  37  per  10  000,  and  criminal 
lunatics  from  0  27  to  0  28  per  10,C00.  The  increased  ratio 
to  population  for  1906  is  thus  seen  to  be  entirely  due  to 
the  increase  of  pauper  insanity.  Taking  the  ratio  of 
1  London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.    (Price  2:,  lid.) 
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total  admissions  to  population  this,  like  the  previous  year, 
shows  a  satisfactory  diminution  on  the  preceding  year, 
having  fallen  from  6  33  to  6.51  per  10,000.  The  private 
admissions  to  population  fell  irom  0.68  to  0.65,  the  pauper 
admissions  remained  stationary  at  5  59,  and  the  criminal 
lunatic  admissions  increased  from  0.C6  to  0.07  per  10,000. 
This  satisfactory  state  ot  affairs  is  further  borne  out  by 
the  ratio  of  first  admissions  to  population — itself  a 
criterion  of  the  greatest  value.  Since  1902,  when  the 
ratio  of  first  admissions  stood  at  5.76  per  10,000,  it 
dropped  steadily  to  5.21  in  1905.  and  still  further  to  5.16 
Cor  1906.  The  tables  showing  the  numbers  and  propor- 
tions of  first  admissions  only  date  back  to  1898,  but  the 
Commissioners  have  been  able  to  collect  statistics  from 
institutions  for  the  insane  as  regards  the  "first"  and 
"  not-first  "  attacks  in  those  annually  admitted  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  results  have  been  tabulated  in  quin- 
quennia! periods  showing  yearly  averages.  Contrasted 
with  the  annual  admissions  for  the  same  period,  the  first 
attacks  are  found  to  have  increased  relatively  to  popula- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  the  total  admissions,  the 
ratio  of  first  attacks  for  the  quinquennium  1901-5  per 
10  000  of  population  being  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
quinquennial  period  in  the  thirty  years  under  review. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  to  Mr.  Bryden 
Glendining.  M.'B.,  Physician  in  Attendance  on  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  permission  to  accept  the  Insignia  of 
Caballeroof  the  Order  of  Carlos  III,  conferred  upon  him 
by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  in  recognition  of 
valuable  services  rendered  by  him. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  has  issued 
regulations  with  regard  to  c-holera,  yellow  fever,  and 
plague  similar  to  those  noted  in  the  Journal  of  last 
week,  p.  757,  as  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
iingland. 

'iiiE  inaugural  address  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  will  be  given  on  Mondav  afternoon, 
September  30th,  by  Professor  Raphael  Meld^a,  F.R.S., 
F.I.C.,  at  3  p.m.  On  ihe  same  occasion  the  President  will 
present  the  Hanbury  gold  medal. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Western  Reserve 
"University,  Cleveland,  U.S.A.,  recently  endowed  by  Mr. 
II.  M.  Hanna  and  Colonel  Oliver  Payne. 

Dr.  T.  < ;.  Prossbk,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years 
medical  officer  to  the  Royal  Monmouthshire  Royal  Engi- 
neers (Militia),  has  recently  been  presented  by  past  and 
present  officers  of  the  regiment  with  a  silver  coffee  service 
and  salver,  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

Messrs.  T.  Cook  and  Sons  announce  that  they  have 
added  the  new  steamer  Eg<if>t  to  their  Nile  flotilla,  and 
that  twelve  steamers  altogether  will  be  employed  to  work 
the  various  services  on  the  Nile  between  Cairo,  Assouan, 
and  the  Second  Cataract  during  the  coming  season. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  United  Services  Medical  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  Millbank, 
3  W.,  on  Thursday,  October  10th,  at  8  30  p  m  The  Presi- 
dent, Inspector-General  Sir  Herbert  Kllis,  K.C.B..  Director- 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Royal  Navy,  will 
read  a  short  paper  on  the  objects  and  uses  of  the  society, 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion.  The  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Society  are  Fleet  Surgeon  W.  W.  Pryn, 
R  N.  (18,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.),  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  0.  H.  Melville  R.A..M.C. 

i  in  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  2nd.  at  3  p  m.,  Sir 
Richard  Douglas  Powell,  President  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  an  old  student  of  University 
College,  v.  ill  unveil  the  medallion  portraits  of  the  late  Dr. 
G.  V.  Poore  and  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Health,  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  Medical  School.  The  medallions 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  K.  llope-1'inker,  and  the  cost 
lias  been  defrayed  by  subscription.  A  bed  in  one  of  the 
medical  wards  will  also  be  endowed  as  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Poore.  ( >u  the  same  day  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell  will 
deliver  the  introductory  address  of  the  session,  and  will 
present  the  medals  and  prizes.  In  the  evening  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  old  and  present  students  of  University 
♦  ''•liege  Hospital  Medical  School  will  beheld  in  the  library 
ol  the  school  ;  the  cl  air  will  be  taken  by  Sir  William 
Oowers  at  7  30  p.m. 


Health  Conditions  in  the  Seychelles.  -The  Sey- 
chelles, according  to  the  report  of  the  Governor  (Mr. 
Davidson)  to  the  Colonial  Office,  are  blessed  with  an  almost 
perfect  climate,  temperate,  healthy,  and  equable,  with  an 
entire  immunity  from  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  The 
death-rate  has  hitherto  been  low.  and  was  only  some  14  per 
mille  in  1905,  but  last  year  an  epidemic  of  whooping-cough 
occurred,  which  was  rather  fatal  amongst  very  young 
children,  and  the  death-rate  rose  to  17.23.  Eleven  cases  of 
beri-beri,  7  from  Marie  Louise,  Id.,  in  the  Amirantes,  and 
all  from  one  or  other  of  the  outlying  islands,  were  recorded, 
and  of  these  3  died.  There  is  a  distinct  increase  of  tuber- 
culosis in  South  Mahe.  The  numbers  of  lepers  is  not 
stated,  but  the  disease  is  said  not  to  be  increasing.  The 
number  of  cases  in  the  leper  hospital  is  only  12,  hue  segre- 
gation is  not  obligatory,  although  it  is  suggested  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  so.  Lunatics  have  hitherto  been  sent  to 
Mauritius,  there  being  no  asylum  in  the  archipelago,  but 
one  is  in  course  of  erection.  In  aduition  to  some  300  in- 
patients in  the  Victoria  Hospital,  the  six  dispensaries 
relieved  4.812  out-patients,  or  more  than  double  the  number 
attended  in  1902.  This  great  increase  is  due  to  the  poverty 
caused  partly  by  two  5  ears  of  drought  and  partly  by  the 
enormous  fall  in  the  value  of  vanilla — the  great  product  of 
the  island — which  is  now  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  price  in 
1900. 

The  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid  in  Human  Trypano- 
somiasis.— To  the  Arckivos  de  Hygiene  e  Pathologic  Ei-oticas, 
published  by  the  Lisbon  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Professor  Magalhaes  contributes  a  paper,  very  important 
from  the  therapeutic  point  of  view,  on  the  permeability 
of  the  meninges  in  eases  of  human  trypanosomiasis. 
Following  up  some  similar  experiments  made  by  Professor 
Kopke  in  1905,  he  shows  that  certain  drugs  given  by  the 
mouth  or  subcutaneous  injection  do  not  pass  into  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  so  do  not  affect  any  trypanosomes 
that  may  happen  to  be  there.  Iodine,  potassium  iodide, 
and  methylene  blue  were  employed  both  by  the  mouth  and 
intramuscularly,  but  though  later  they  were  found 
abundantly  in  the  urine,  "they  never  penetrated  the 
meninges.  Apparently  also  atoxyl,  which  has  a  real 
action  on  certain  of  the  symptoms  of  the  malady — notably 
on  the  fever  and  on  the  disappearance  of  the  trypanosomes 
from  the  blood  and  the  glands — does  not  penetrate,  because, 
according  to  the  author,  the  trypanosomes  always  persist 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this,  therefore,  is  that,  in  order  to  attack  them 
effectively  in  this  site,  the  drugs  used  must  be  introduced 
under  the  arachnoid  directly.  In  the  same  issue — the 
second  part  of  Vol.  I  of  this  publication — is  a  long  article 
on  blackwater  fever  by  Dr.  da  Costa,  and  a  paper  on 
cerebellar  and  bulbar  affections  in  sleeping  sickness  by 
Professor  Magalhaes. 

Fertilization  in  Leucocytes  — Mr.  C.  E.  Walker,  of 
the  Liverpool  Cancer  Research  Laboratories,  has  recently 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  another  series  of 
observations  on  the  life-history  of  leucocytes.  The  facts 
recorded  were  first  observed  among  the  leucocytes  of 
Axolotl,  which  had  collected  in  a  mass  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  the  infliction  of  a  slight 
wound.  Amongst  the  cluster  of  leucocytes  thus  obtained 
some  were  seen  to  be  sending  out  protrusions  from  their 
nuclei,  and  where  this  occurred  the  action  often  seemed 
to  be  mutual  on  the  part  of  two  contiguous  leucocytes. 
The  subsequent  changes  were  closely  followed,  and  it  was 
found  that  alter  a  time  the  chromatin  in  one  of  the  two 
nuclei  began  to  disappear,  whilst  the  amount  of  chromatin 
in  the  other  very  frequently  showed  a  marked  increase. 
This  process  was  continued  until  one  nucleus  was  com- 
pletely denuded  of  its  chromatin  and  the  nuclear  membrane 
collapsed.  After  establishing  these  facts  in  the  relatively 
large  cells  of  the  A.rolatl,  the  author  searched  for  similar 
phenomena  in  mammalian  cells,  and  succeeded  in  finding 
most  stages  of  the  same  process  of  nuclear  change  in  the 
normal  mammalian  spleen.  He  discusses  the  significance 
of  this  absorption  of  the  nucleus  of  one  leucocyte  by 
another,  and  is  led  to  the  view  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  process  of  fertilization.  These  observations  are 
regarded  as  confirmatory  of  what  has  been  described  as 
occurring  in  malignant  growths.  It  has  been  stated  that 
during  the  early  stages  of  malignant  growths  leucocytes, 
entering  into  the  cytoplasm  of  some  of  the  tissue  cells, 
proceed  to  divide  mitotically,  synchronously  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell  that  they  have  invaded,  the  chromo- 
somes of  the  leucocyte  and  the  tissue  cell  becoming 
mixed,  and  being  distributed  between  the  daughter 
nuclei  resulting  from  the  mitosis.  "This  bastard  form 
of  fertilization  seems  to  suggest  some  properties  in  the 
leucocytes  ditlerent  to  those  possessed  by  any  other  cells 
in  the  body,  excepting  perhaps  the  sexual  cells.' 
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THE  REFERENDUM  AND  THE  REPORTS  ON  IT. 

The  members  of  the  Association  now  have  before  them 
in  full  the  opinions  of  all  parties  with  regard  to  the 
points  upon  which  the  Council  has  resolved  to  take  a 
Referendum.  The  report  of  the  Council  upon  the  subject 
was  published  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Jourhal  of 
August  17th,  page  134,  and  is,  we  believe,  being  circu- 
lated by  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  Divisions  with  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Division  at  which  the  matter 
is  to  be  considered.  This  week  the  Sri  ilemint  contains 
the  report  prepared  and  issued  by  direction  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  and  also  a 
report  from  a  minority  of  the  Council  who  disagree 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  majority.  We  are 
asked  to  invite  members,  in  order  to  save  expense  in 
printing  and  postsge,  to  preserve  this  copy  of  the 
"me^t,  and  to  take  it  with  them  to  the  special 
meeting  of  their  Division  which  has  been,  or  will 
shortly  be,  summoned.  All  three  reports  are  deserving 
of  careful  study.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Council,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Referendum  is  being 
taken  on  a  number  of  resolutions  which  relate  prac- 
tically to  three  points.  The  first  is  with  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  Referendum  should  in  future  be  taken; 
the  Council  desires  that  it  should  have  the  power  to 
refer  back  a  resolution  or  any  decision  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  to  the  Representatives  at  another 
meeting  with  an  indication  of  its  reason  for  so  doing, 
and  that  it  should  only  take  a  Referendum  to  the 
Divisions  after  receiving  back  the  resolution  or  de- 
cision uDaltered  or  altered  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
pears to  the  Council  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
second  point  is  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  Council ;  a  by-law  in  the  Draft  Charter  proposes 
that  the  Council  should  consist  of  fifty -two  members, 
thirty-one  elected  by  the  Branches,  twelve  by  the 
Representative  Meeting,  together  with,  as  at  present, 
six  ex-officio  members  and  one  officer  recently  retired 
from  the  Royal  Navy,  the  Royal  Army,  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  respectively,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Council  itself.  This  proposal  involves  a  more  extensive 
grouping  than  at  present  of  Branches  for  electoral 
purposes  solely,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  third  point  is 
the  proposal  to  divide  the  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee into  two  separate  committees,  a  Journal 
Committee  and  a  Finance  Committee. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  machinery  of  the 
Referendum  has  been  exercised,  and  members  may 
find  some  difficulty  in  grasping  at  once  the  exact 
nature  of  the  decisions  they  are  about  to  make,  and  the 
effect,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  such  votes  as  they  may 
give.  As  regards  procedure,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  vote 
will  be  taken  in  ea.-h  Division  upon  those  resolutions 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  which  are  referred 
to  the   Divisions.      The  pros  and  cons  of  the  various 


'luestions  at  issue  are  fully  discussed  in  the  three 
reports  now  before  the  Association ;  these  naturally 
deal  with  questions  of  principle.  The  actual  vote 
in  the  Divisions  cannot  by  the  technical  nature  of 
the  Referendum  be  taken  directly  upon  these  prin- 
ciples except  so  far  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  which  strictly  speaking  are  the  subjects  of 
the  Referendum.  The  actual  vote  in  each  Division  will 
be  taken  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  referred  to,  and  affirmative  votes  will  count  as 
expressions  of  approval  and  negative  votes  as  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  of  those  resolutions.  The  votes  of 
the  Divisions  will  not  finally  be  counted  separately ; 
the  aggregate  vote  given  in  all  the  Division  meetings 
throughout  the  Association  in  the  affirmative  will 
be  counted  and  the  aggregate  vote  so  given  in  the 
negative. 


EUGENICS    AND    STATECRAFT. 

To  the  plain  man  the  new  science  of  eugenics  must 
sometimes  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  mystery,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  it  has 
come  to  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  science 
of  biometrics,  with  its  coefficients  of  correlation,1  skew 
curves,  and  other  unfamiliar  terms  of  a  mathematical 
savour.  We  are  therefore  indebted  to  Professor  Karl 
Pearson,  the  apostle  of  biometrics,  for  publishing2  the 
Robert  Boyle  lecture  to  the  Oxford  Universiiy  Junior 
Scientific  Club,  in  which  he  discussed  the  scope  and 
importance  to  the  State  of  the  science  of  national 
eugenics,  and  explained  the  part  which  biometrics  is  to 
play  in  eugenics.  The  latter  term  has  been  defined  by- 
its  inventor,  Mr.  Francis  Gallon,  to  mean  "the  study  of 
•'  agencies  under  Bocial  control  that  may  improve  or 
"  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations, 
■•  either  physically  or  mentallj,*'  and  Professor  Pearson 
tells  us  "the  word  '  eugenic'  here  has  the  double  sense 
"of  the  English  'well-bred,'  goodness  of  nature  and 
"  goodness  of  nurture." 

Of  course  the  science  of  eugenics  is  cot  new ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the  sciences,  but  Professor 
Pearson  puts  an  old  thought  into  preciser  terms  when 
he  says  that  all  sciences  pass  through  three  chief  stages 
of  development :  First,  the  ideological,  when  you  evolve 
your  camel  from  your  inner  consciousness ;  second,  the 
observational,  when  you  study  the  form  and  habits  of 
the  real  camel ;  third,  the  metrical,  when  you  measure 
the  camel,  and  study  his  relation  to  other  camels  and 
to  the  rest  of  nature.  Eugenics  had  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development  when  Plato  wrote  his  Lavs;  it 
was  already  passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  stage, 
but  it  has  been  the  last  of  the  sciences  to  enter  the  third 
stage,  and  here  its  pilot  is  biometrics. 

Biometrics  applies  mathematical  methods  to  various 
kinds  of  association  which  lack  the  absolute  dependence 
of  pure  causation ;  it  in  fact  applies  to  biological  data 
generally  methods  of  the  same  kind  that  an  actuary 
uses  in  calculating  a  life  table.  It  records  its  results 
arithemetically  on  a  scale  in  which  0  represents 
absolute  independence,  and  1  complete  relationship ; 
this  is  the  coefficient  of  correlation.  The  value  of  the 
correlation  between  the  length  of  the  right  and  left 
femur  in  man  is  0.98,  between  the  length  of  the  finger 
and  the  stature  0.66,  between  the  colour  of  a  horse  and 
its  grandsire  0.30,  between  the  size  of  the  family  of  a 
mother  and  daughter  0  21,  and  so  on. 

The  methods  are  applicable  to  the  study  of  heredity, 
not  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word  is  often 
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used  to  mean  the  transmission  of  some  defect,  but  in 
the  widest  sense,  to  the  study  in  fact  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  natural  selection  to 
mac.  That  hypothesis  is  that  the  sounder  individual 
has  more  chance  of  surviving  in  the  contest  with  the 
environment  physical  and  organic,  and  is  therefore 
better  able  to  produce  and  rear  offspring  inheriting  his 
advantageous  characters:  a  profitable  variation  is,  to 
quote  Professor  Pearson's  phrase,  "  seized  on  by  na'ural 
"  selection  and  perpetuated  by  heredity."  That  man 
varies  every  one  admits,  acd  biometrics  measures  the 
degree  of  variation.  The  same  science  is  showing 
that  variations  are  inherited ;  confusion  has  been 
introduced  into  the  subject  by  the  controversy  a3  to 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  peculiarities.  Toe  ques- 
tion of  interest  is  whether  in  a  stock  or  family 
which  presents  a  variation  above  or  below  the 
normal  that  variation  will  be  transmitted,  and,  if 
transmitted,  in  what  proportion.  With  regard  to 
physical  characters,  the  bio  metrician's  result  is  that  as 
between  father  and  son  and  between  brothers  the 
correlation  has  very  much  the  Earce  value  as  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs :  for  what  Professor 
Pearson  calls,  not  quite  happily,  pathological  characters, 
which  include  so  far  only  deaf-mutism,  insanity,  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  correlation  is  rather 
higher  than  for  ordinary  physical  characters.  With 
regard  to  psychical  characters,  evidence  is  being 
accumulated.  The  first  official  publication3  from  the 
Eugenics  Laboratory,  generously  endowed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Galton,  is  a  study  of  certain  data  bearing 
on  the  degree  to  which  tome  forms  of  ictel- 
lectual  ability  may  be  regarded  as  hereditary. 
Mr.  Edgar  Schuster  and  Miss  E.  M.  Elderton  have 
analysed  two  classes  of  ma'erial,  the  Oxford  examina- 
tion records  and  the  school  lists  of  Harr.-.w  and 
Charterhouse.  They  show  that  there  is  an  appreciable 
correlation  between  the  class  obtained  by  a  father 
and  that  of  his  son  at  Oxford,  and  also  between 
the  respective  successes  of  brothers.  It  is  further 
shown  from  the  Harrow  and  Charterhouse  returns 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  position 
in  the  school  of  brothers  at  the  end  of  the  same  number 
of  years  from  entry  in  each  case.  The  values  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  are  appreciably  lower  than  those 
obtained  for  the  inheritance  cf  physical  characters  in 
man,  and  the  authors  discuss  some  of  the  possible 
reasons— for  instance,  the  fact  that  even  skilfully-con- 
ducted examinations  are  not  ideal  tests  of  ability,  and 
cannot  be  compared  in  respect  of  accuracy  with  physical 
measurements.  In  an  appendix,  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
deals  with  a  still  more  important  factor,  pointing  out 
that  fathers  and  sous  who  go  to  Oxford  are  not  a  fair 
sample  of  the  population.  '•  In  the  first  place."  he  says, 
<:  there  is  a  mild  intellectual  te3t  in  the  matriculation 
"examinations,  which  excludes  at  least  some  of  the 
"  very  intellectually  defective.  Secondly,  there  is 
"  already  a  class  selection  ;  there  has  been  in  the  near 
"or  distant  past  ability  in  the  stock  sufficient  to  raise 
"  it  to  that  pecuniary  position  in  which  goiDg  to  the 
"  university  becomes  a  tradition;  thirdly  and  lastly,  a 
"  considerable  number  of  men  go  to  Oxford  because  they 
"  have  shown  by  position  in  their  schools  or  by  obtain- 
"  ing  school  or  college  scholarships,  that  they  are 
"  likely  to  do  well  at  the  university.  There  is 
"small  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  academic  population 
"  belongs  to  a  selected  class,  and  one  with  considerably 
"  less  intellectual  variation  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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"  community  at  large.  This  selection  of  intelligence 
"  leads  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  the  correlation 
"  coefficients  between  father  and  son  and  brother  and 
"  brother.''  It  is  shown  that  if  we  suppose  the  reduc- 
tion to  be  as  much  as  25  per  cent.,  the  coefficients 
deduced  for  the  inheritance  of  ability  in  the  general 
population  approximate  to  those  obtained  for  physical 
characters.  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  mental  and 
physical  qualities  aie  "inherited  within  broad  lines  in 
"  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  intensity." 

The  next  point  that  seems  to  be  established  as  a 
general  proposition  is  that  those  who  live  longest,  and 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  most  healthy,  have  the 
largest  number  of  offspring,  although,  as  Professor 
Pearson  poetically  puts  it,  "man  does  to  some  extent 
"  fall  in  his  youth,  or  prime,  or  dotage,  by  the  purely 
"  random  bolt  of  death."  If  longevity  depended  only  on 
the  physical  constitution,  it  might  be  expected  to  be 
inherited  at  the  same  rate  as  other  physical  characters, 
butit  is  always  inherited  at  a  lesser  rate,  and  from  25  to 
45  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  man  are  accounted  for  by  the 
apparently  random  character  of  death's  aim.  With 
this  qualification  the  fact  of  natural  selection  is  clearly 
established  for  man.  The  question,  then,  arises  for  the 
consideration  of  statesmen  whether  natural  selection  is 
doing  its  work  efficiently,  or  whether  agencies  under 
the  control  of  the  Legislature  are  suspending  its  action 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  the  race.  Professor 
Pearson';!  statistics  go  to  show  that  degenerate  stocks 
under  present  social  conditions  are  not  short- 
lived, and  have  more  than  the  normal  size  of 
family,  whereas  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the 
limitation  of  the  fertility  of  the  fit.  Mr.  Heron's 
statistics  on  the  correlation  cf  birth-rate  measured  on 
wives  of  reproductive  ages  with  the  social  and  physical 
characters  of  the  population  of  London  show  that  the 
survival  of  the  unfit  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
modern  town  life.  Professor  Pearson  says  that  he  is 
told  that  doctors  do  not  believe  in  heredity.  We  should 
like  to  know  who  told  bim  so.  It  maybe  possible  to 
find  obiter  dicta  in  this  serjse,  but  if  so  they  are  para- 
doxical assertions,  and  evidence  only  of  the  revolt 
against  the  too  grer.t  importance  attached  for  many 
generations  to  the  hereditary  factor  in  the  production 
ofoisease.  Professor  Pearson  asserts  that  not  only  the 
medical  profession  but  statesmen  disregard  two  great 
principles,  first  the  inheritance  of  variations,  and 
second,  the  correlation  in  heredity  of  unlike  imper- 
fections. With  regard  to  the  first,  medicine  has  always 
recognized  its  existence,  only  it  would  use  the  word 
"constitution"  in  place  of  "variation ";  as  to  the  second, 
medicine  was  probably  the  first  of  the  biological 
sciences  to  recognize  its  existence,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  the  textbooks  that  a  family  defect  in 
nervous  organization  may  show  itself  in  ono  member  in 
mental,  and  in  another  in  nervous  disease.  We  hope 
that  Professor  Pearson's  prophecy,  that  twenty  years 
hence  every  university  will  offer  its  students  training  in 
the  science  that  makes  for  rice  efficiency  and  in  the 
knowledge  which  alone  can  make  a  reality  of  statecraft 
will  be  fulfilled.  Comte  said  that  a  science  of  society 
i3  impossible  without  biology,  but  we  venture  to  repeat 
what  we  have  often  asserted,  that  sociology  is  really  a 
department  of  biology. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  TOE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  which  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  matter*,  has  been  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  profession,  have  at  length  been  rewarded  by  the 
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establishment  of  a  medical  department  of  the  Board  of 
Education  at  Whitehall.  The  department  has  been 
established  at  this  moment  in  consequence  of  the 
provision  in  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions) 
Act,  passed  last  month,  which  gives  local  education 
authorities  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  and  the  power,  sub. 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
attend  to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the 
children. 

The  provision  as  to  medical  inspection  was  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  department  by  the  direct  vote  of 
the  Hou-e  of  Commons,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
unless  public  opinion  makes  it  clear  to  the  permanent 
officials  that  it  will  insist  upon  the  woik  being  efficiently 
done,  the  opposition  from  within— of  which  there  have 
been  many  sinister  indications — will  have  the  effect  of 
renderirg  the  provision  ineffective,  except  in  those 
places  where  an  enlightened  local  authority  insists 
upon  putting  it  into  force.  We  believe  that  at  any 
rite  we  do  no  injustice  to  the  chief  permanent  official 
by  saying  that  he  regards  the  whole  subject  of  medical 
inspection  and  physical  education  with  no  sympathetic 
eye.  We  do  not  question  Sir  Robert  Morant's  devotion  to 
his  duties,  but  we  think  it  is  clear  that  he  has  failed  to 
move  with  the  times,  and  that  the  policy  which  he  seeks 
to  impose  upon  educational  authorities  in  this  country  is 
antiquatei  and  reactionary.  SirRobert  Morant  was  first 
appointed  to  the  British  Education  Department  twelve 
years  ago,  his  selection  being  apparently  due  to  the 
success  with  which  he  had  organized  public  education 
in  Siam;  he  was  appointed  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  about  four  years  ago,  and  the  eugenic  aspects  of 
education  have  not  prospered  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  abolition  of  the  epidemic  grant,  as  it  was  called, 
was  an  unfortunate  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  the  wind  was  blowing.  Formerly  the  attend- 
ance grant  was  allowed  for  children  absent 
from  school  on  account  of  diseases  injurious 
to  others,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Kaye  has  recently  shown  that 
since  it  was  rescinded  educational  authorities  have 
practically  been  mulcted  a  shilling  a  week  for  every 
week  a  child  has  been  absent  from  school  owing  to  such 
diseases  as  scarlatina  or  diphtheria.  Numerous  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Board  showing  that  the 
change  was  impolitic  and  reactionary,  but  without 
effect. 

The  two  principles  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  provision  for  safeguarding  the  health  of 
children  in  elementary  schools,  and  to  give  in  those 
schools  elementary  instruction  in  hygiene,  with  the 
corollary  that  the  Central  Board  of  Education  must 
have  a  medical  department  to  advise  it  on  such  matters, 
were  pressed  upon  succeeding  presidents  of  the  Board 
by  the  British  Medical  Association  and  other  medical 
bodies  without  result  until  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
expressed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  forced  the  Minister  literally  to  accept  in  the 
afternoon  what  he  had  refused  at  noon.  The  institution 
of  medical  inspection  thereby  became  a  certainty  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
the  Board  would  have  accepted  its  institution  with  a 
good  grace.  Two  recent  announcements,  however, 
cannot  fail  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  this  point.  In  the 
first  place,  the  President  of  the  Board  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  just  before  the  prorogation  that,  in 
the  view  of  the  Board,  the  obligation  placed  upon  the 
local  authority  to  provide  for  medical  inspection  did 
not  of  itself  compel  a  parent  to  submit  his  child  to  in- 
spection. This  has  led  to  the  suspicion — we  trust  un- 
founded—that the  Board  will  be  satisfied  if  local  authori- 


ties make  provision  for  medical  inspection,  and  will  not 
insist  upon  the  provision  beirg  carried  into  (Sect.  If 
this  is  the  intention  we  can  promise  that  the  medical 
profession,  backed  up  as  it  is  by  unanimous  public 
opinion,  will  not  allow  so  great  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  to  be  perpetrated  without  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent opposition.  The  other  announcement,  which  has 
been  received  by  those  really  interested  in  this  matter 
with  keen  disappointment,  is  the  selection  made  for  the 
important  office  of  chief  medical  officer  of  this  new 
department.  We  publish  elsewhere  a  very  out- 
spoken letter  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Section  of  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools  at  the  recent 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  in  London. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  or  deny  the  accuracy 
of  all  the  allegations  contained  therein,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  person  designated  by  medical  and  public  opinion 
for  the  office  was  Dr.  James  Kerr,  the  present  medical 
adviser  of  the  London  Eduration  Committee,  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  founder  in  this  country  of  this  new 
department  of  preventive  medicine.  By  long  study  and 
diversified  experience  he  has  made  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene  his  own,  and  his  appointment  would  have 
given  the  Board  a  medical  adviser  of  fearless  integrity, 
of  wide  knowledge  and  experience,  and  European 
reputation. 


THE    ALLEGED    INCREASE    OF    INSANITY. 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Alienists  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Insane,  held  at  Amsterdam  early  in 
this  month,  Dr.  William  W.  Ireland  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  increase  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  insanity.  The  three  principal  points  to 
which  he  drew  attention  were  the  increase  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  nervous  diseases  as  revealed  by  the 
official  returns  of  deaths  in  Scotland ;  the  general 
increase  of  suicide  in  Europe  generally  and  in 
America  ;  and  the  increase  of  insanity  in  England  and 
Wales.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  he  showed  by 
means  of  tables  that  in  Scotland,  in  which  country 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  staged  to  be  less 
frequent  than  in  EDgland  and  Wales,  a  steadily- 
increasiDg  proportion  of  deaths  appeared  to  have  been 
attributable  to  brain  and  nervous  diseases  during  the 
period  1855  to  1895,  the  ratio  per  1C0.000  of  the  popula- 
tion having  risen  from  168  to  231.  From  1885  the  ratio 
declined  slowly  to  214  in  1900.  After  1901  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  statistics  concerning  nervous 
diseases  was  made,  excluding  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
hemiplegia,  etc.,  from  tha  class  of  nervous  diseases  : 
but,  including  these,  as  formerly,  the  ratio  declined 
still  further  year  by  year  from  212  per  100  0C0  in  1901 
to  194  per  1C0C00  in  1905,  which  latter  proportion, 
however,  is  still  well  above  that  of  1855.  Dr.  Ireland 
further  quoted  the  statistics  of  Dr.  Newsholme  for 
England  and  Wales  a3  showing  that  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  gave  a  death-rate  per  1  C0D.CC0  of  1  546 
in  the  quinquennium  1861-5,  and  of  1,6C0  per  1,C00,CC0 
in  the  period  1891-5,  and  considered  that  ':  it  was  not 
"  going  in  advance  of  the  evidence  to  pronounce  that 
"  the  graver  forms  of  diseases  of  the  nervcu3  system 
«'  have  increased  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  are  said  to 
"  have  done  in  France  and  Germany,  during  the  last 
''  fifty  years." 

Turning  to  the  second  point,  he  showed  from  widely- 
collected  statistics  that  suicide  seemed  to  be  increasing 
in  every  country  in  Europe  save  Norway.  Dr.  Strahan 
had  shown   that  in  England  and  Wales   the  ratio  of 
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suicides  per  million  had  risen  from  61  in  1867  to  82  in 
1888,  an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  within  twenty- 
two  years ;  and  from  his  own  inquiries  he  had  found 
that  in  Scotland  the  ratio  had  increased  from  48.7  per 
million  in  1881  to  65  per  million  in  19C5.  In  some  of 
the  American  States  the  increase  appeared  to  be  even 
greater,  having  grown  in  Massachusetts  from  69.9  to 
90.9  per  million  in  thirty  years,  and  in  Connecticut  from 
60.6  to  103.3  per  million  in  the  same  period. 

Dr.  Ireland's  main  argument,  however,  concerned  the 
increase  of  insanity  in  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  America.  All  these 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Norway,  showed  pro- 
gressive increases  in  their  certified  insane.  Dr.  Ireland 
did  not  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
insanity  was  increasing  in  Great  Britain  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  the  population,  but  maintained 
that  all  explanations  hitherto  given  of  the  undoubted 
numerical  and  proportional  increase  of  insane  people, 
by  accumulation,  by  increased  stringency  of  certifica- 
tion, and  so  on,  failed  to  account  for  the  whole  increase 
of  insanity.  With  Professor  Kraepelin.  he  held  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  an  advance  along  the  w  hole  line,  an 
increase  in  nervous  diseases,  in  suicides,  and  in 
insanity. 

Dr.  Ireland  did  not  introduce  any  fresh  facts  into  the 
analysis  of  a  subject  with  which  we  have  dealt  on 
many  occasions.  As  we  have  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  statistical  information  available  is  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose  of  drawing  any  certain  con- 
clusion as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  real  increase  of 
insanity.  The  statistics  as  to  the  ratio  to  population  of 
^occurring  "insanity,  of  fresh  admissions  to  asylums, 
indispensable  for  this  purpose,  do  not  extend  far  enough 
back  to  be  of  service,  and,  as  Dr.  Lreland  said,  and  as 
Mr.  Humphreys,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society,  which  was  treated  in  a  leading  article  in  the 
Betttsh  Medical  Journal  of  April  20th,  1907,  pointed 
out.  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  have  still  no  detailed 
information  of  pauper  lunatics  in  or  outside  of  work- 
houses. Nevertheless  the  combined  effect  of  the 
proved  increase  in  the  proportion  to  population  of 
deaths  from  nervous  diseases,  of  suicides,  and  of 
certified  insane  persons  is  suggestive  of  there  being  an 
actual  increase.  At  the  same  time,  where  statistics  as 
to  causes  of  death  extending  as  far  back  as  1855  are 
concerned  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  an 
increasing  accuracy  of  diagnosis  affecting  returns  on  a 
large  scale.  Also  the  acceptance  of  an  increasing 
ratio  of  suicides  as  indicative  of  increasing 
mental  disorder  may  not  be  free  from  error.  Its 
value  obviously  depends  upon  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Ireland's  statement  that  °  the  causes  which  tend  to 
■  induce  suicide  are  the  same  as  those  which  go  to  produce 
"  insanity,  that  is.  greater  sensibility  and  irritability  and 
"  a  lessened  power  of  reaction.''  To  what  extent,  in  our 
own  country,  suicide  is  the  outcome  of  pathological 
mental  states  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  determine,  but  even  granting  that  in  every  case  of 
suicide  a  certain  degree  of  mental  instability  is  present, 
it  would  still  be  necessary,  before  concluding  that  this 
mental  instability  was  on  the  increase,  to  make  certain 
that  the  exciting  factors  were  uniform  during  the  years 
under  review.  That  is.  it  would  have  to  be  proved  that 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  our  country  the 
struggle  for  existence  had  become  no  keener,  the  mental 
and  nervous  strain  no  greater,  and  the  anxiety,  worry, 
and  general  exigencies  of  life  no  more  severe  than 
heretofore.  As  to  whether  this  has  been  so  or  not  we 
all  have  our  own  opinions. 


PLURALITY  OF  HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 
The  question  of  pluralism  in  hospital  appointments 
has  in  recent  years  been  discussed  as  an  academic 
question  both  by  bodies  more  or  less  representative  of 
the  medical  profession  and  in  the  lay  press.  It  has  now- 
come  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  in  an  acute 
form  at  Bristol.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary,  to  be  held  on  September  24th,  altera- 
tions in  the  rules  will  be  proposed  that,  if  carried,  will 
debar  members  of  the  full  staff  from  holding  any  pro- 
fessional public  appointment  other  than  professorships 
or  lectureships  at  a  university,  college,  or  school,  and 
members  of  the  assistant  staff  from  holding  any  other 
general  hospital  appointment,  or  more  than  one  special 
hospital  appointment.  As  to  the  reasons  that  may  have 
moved  the  civic  magnates  who  control  the  temporalities 
of  the  Bristol  lioyal  Infirmary  to  make  this  egregious 
proposal,  we  are  in  the  mental  position  of  Mr.  Micawber 
in  regard  to  "gowans.''  Whateverthe  reasons  may  be.  how- 
ever, we  beg  leave  to  tell  the  governors  that  the  proposed 
new  rales  are  at  once  foolish  in  themselves  and  insult- 
ing to  the  medical  profession.  Hospital  appointments 
are  valuable  to  young  men  as  affording  opportunities  of 
increasing  their  knowledge  and  perfecting  their  skill. 
Gne  would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  obvious 
even  to  the  mind  of  a  lay  committee-man  that  the  larger 
experience  a  man  has  the  more  efficiently  is  he  likely  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  hospital  physician  or  surgeon. 
It  is,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
patients  that  the  sphere  in  which  such  experience  can 
be  gathered  should  be  arbitrarily  narrowed ;  and  it  is 
not  only  the  poor  who  will  suffer  from  this  cause,  for  it 
is  to  the  work  of  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  that  we 
have  mainly  to  look  for  the  development  of  the  art  of 
healing.  Want  of  means  or  other  causes  undoubtedly 
prevent  many  able  men  from  taking  hospital  appoint- 
ments. Those,  however,  in  whose  hands  such 
appointments  lie  are  bound  to  select  the  best  men 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  fast  that  a  physician  or 
surgeon  is  appreciated  by  the  governors  of  other 
institutions  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  pro- 
fessional fitness  and  of  his  capacity  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  his  colleagues — a  quality  almost  equally 
essential  in  the  members  of  a  hospital  staff.  Young 
men  have  not.  as  a  rule,  sufficient  private  practice  to 
occupy  all  their  time;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
those  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  fcr  the  con- 
sulting ianks  of  the  profession  should  take  every 
opportunity  presented  to  them  of  enlarging  their 
experience.  Apart  altogether  from  higher  considera- 
tions, it  is  their  interest  to  do  their  work  as  officers  of 
a  public  institution  as  efficiently  and  as  diligently  as 
possible,  and  their  willingness  to  use  in  this  way 
the  time  not  otherwise  occupied  should  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  keen  interest  in  their  professional  work 
rather  than  as  a  disqualification  for  appointments.  Of 
course  if  a  man  does  good  work  in  this  way  it  makes 
him  favourably  known  to  his  brethren  and  through 
them  to  the  public.  It  would  be  mere  cant  to 
pretend  that  hospital  work  is  done  wholly  from  altru- 
istic motives.  The  doctor  has  to  live  by  his  profession 
as  the  priest  lives  by  the  altar,  and  it  is  only  just  that 
he  should  receive  some  return  for  arduous  service  ren- 
dered without  pecuniary  reward.  As  long  as  a  man 
performs  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duties  which  he 
has  undertaken,  the  governors  of  a  hospital  have  no 
shadow  of  right  to  interfere  with  his  professional 
activity  in  any  legitimate  direction.  The  proposed  new- 
rule  of  the  Bristol  Koyal  Infirmary  is  an  insult  to  the 
profession,  for  it  means  that  the  governors  assume  it  to 
be  within  their  province  to  prevent  members  of  their 
staff  from  spending  time  over  which  they  have  no 
control  in  such  manner  as  these  officers  may  think  best 
for  their  professional  advantage.  Lay  committees  must 
once  for  all  be  taught   to  e'ear  their   minds   of    the 
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delusion  that  physicians  and  surgeons  who  do 
the  medical  work  of  hospitals  are  in  any  sense 
their  servants.  Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  hospitals  should  be  admin- 
istered wholly  by  laymen,  we  think  it  essential  that 
Committees  should  rightly  understand  their  position. 
However  intelligent  and  sympathetic  they  may  be — and 
we  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  for  tho  most  part  they 
display  both  these  qualities  they  are  after  all  only 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  It  is  not  they 
who  build  the  city,  nor  is  it  their  work  that  gives  it 
such  repute  as  it  may  enjoy  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  The  preten- 
sion implied  in  the  proposed  new  rules  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary  is  an  impertinence  which  will  be 
resented  by  the  profession.  The  Infirmary  has  a  long 
and  praiseworthy  record  as  a  medical  institution  :  next 
to  Chester,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  provincial  hos- 
pital in  England.  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Infirmary 
we  urge  the  governors  not  to  persevere  in  a  policy  dis- 
creditable to  themselves  and  likely  to  be  harmful  to  an 
institution  with  which  are  associated  many  great  names 
in  the  historv  of  medicine. 


SMUGGLING  AND  ADULTERATION. 
The  report1  of  the  Principal  Chemist  on  the  work 
of  the  Government  Laboratory  during  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1907,  is  typical  of  those  numerous  docu- 
ments which  are  elaborated  with  the  utmost  care  of 
highly-skilled  officials,  "  distributed  to  both  Houses  of 
"  Parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,"  then 
relegated  to  official  pigeon-holes — it  may  be  even  to  the 
waste-paper  baskets  of  over-burdened  members  of 
Parliament  ^but  which  nevertheless  often  teem  with 
curious  information  about  some  of  the  by-paths  of  our 
complex  civilization.  The  various  laboratories  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  Chemist  are,  of  course, 
principally  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Boards  of 
Customs  and  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  their  officials  are 
also  regularly  called  upon  by  the  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Home  Office,  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  India  Office,  the  1'ost  Office,  the  Stationery 
Office,  Trinity  House,  and  the  War  Office.  Many 
thousands  of  analyses  and  examinations  are  made 
annually  on  behalf  of  these  various  departments,  and 
the  articles  dealt  with  comprise  an  extraordinary 
miscellany,  ranging  from  the  spirits  regularly  tested  for 
excise  purposes  to  examinations  of  asphalte,  sheep-dips, 
sealing-wax,  and  gold  lace.  One  of  the  first  impressions 
gained  from  a  perusal  of  this  admirable  report  is 
of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  working-out 
of  customs  and  excise  duties.  The  next  impression 
we  gain  is  one  of  the  romance  of  the  thing. 
The  old  warfare  between  the  smuggler  and  the  excise- 
man is  not  ended  ;  it  has  simply  been  transferred  from 
the  rocky  coast  to  the  inland  town  ;  the  revenue  cutter 
and  the  musket  have  been  replaced  by  the  chemical 
laboratory  and  the  test  tube.  Incidentally  all  this 
work,  done  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  revenue,  is 
protecting  the  taxpayer  in  a  double  sense  ;  it  is  one  of 
our  outposts  against  the  adulterator.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  bald  statement  on  page  6  of  the  report :  "  The 
"  importation  of  extracts  and  essences  of  coffee  and 
"  chicory  (as  well  as  of  tea  and  tobacco)  is  prohibited, 
"  but  many  of  the  so-called  coffee  essences  are  abso- 
"  lutely  devoid  of  coffee.  They  are  often,  however, 
"  found  liable  to  customs  duty  as  burnt  sugar  (or 
"  caramel),  roasted  figs,  etc.,  and  are  charged  accord- 
"  ingly."  One  can  but  hope  that  the  "  charge  accord- 
"  ingly  "  is  prohibitive.  Again  curiosity  is  aroused  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  "  methyl  alcohol  and  wood- 
"  spirit,  purified  so  as  to  be  potable."  Of  these  we  are 
1  Ejre  and  Spottiswoode,  3id. 


only  told  that  "of  the  213  samples  tested  18  were 
"  charged  with  spirit  duty."  One  would  like  to  know 
who  paid  that  duty,  and  why  it  was  worth  their  while. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  recent 
remissions  of  the  tea  duty  have  resulted  in  a  great 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  tea  imported.  It 
has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  worth  anybody's  while  to 
import  the  lowest  grades  of  tea.  The  systematic  exami- 
nation by  this  department  of  beer  as  retailed  to  the 
public  has  revealed  the  existence  of  an  "  extensive 
"  system  of  fraud  on  the  revenue  by  the  addition  to 
"  beer  of  solutions  of  sugar  and  water  in  such  propor- 
"  tions  that  the  dilution  of  the  beer  was  not  apparent 
"  except  on  chemical  analysis."  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  was  maintained  at 
such  a  point  that  although  diluted  it  passed  the 
ordinary  hydrometer  test.  Quite  apart  from  the 
" Revenue"  point  of  view,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  "  prosecutions  were  instituted  against  the 
"  vendor  of  the  sugar  solutions  and  against  twelve 
"  publicans  who  had  purchased  them  from  him, 
"  and  a  conviction  was  obtained  in  each  case." 
It  is  again  for  "Revenue  purposes"  only  that  "beverages 
"  sold  as  temperance  drinks"  are  examined,  and  it  may 
be  startling  to  teetotalers  to  learn  on  this  official 
authority  that  samples  of  "  herb  beer  "  and  "  dandelion 
"  stout "'  were  obtained  containing  respectively  10.5  and 
12  3  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit !  After  this  the  substitu- 
tion of  "  sphagnum  moss  finely  ground "  for  rappee 
snuff  leaves  one  cold  and  unsympathetic.  The  doings 
of  the  Army  Clothing  Department  have  come  in  for  so 
much  criticism  that  it  is  disappointing  to  be  told  that 
the  samples  received  from  this  department  consisted 
"  wholly  of  gold  lace  and  braid,  to  be  assayed  for  the 
"  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  present."  Yet  other 
departments  had  found  it  worth  while  to  submit 
samples  of  waterproofs,  leather,  and  other  wearing 
apparel.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  points  of 
interest  in  a  report  which  throws  a  number  of  un- 
expected sidelights  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  on  obscure 
fluctuations  of  trade,  and  on  some  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  work  of  organizing  the  life  of  a  great 
nation.  :_ 

THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 
A  short  time  ago  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip  of  Edinburgh 
delivered  an  address  on  the  organization  of  preventive 
measures  against  tuberculosis  before  the  Society  of 
Medicine  and  Children's  Diseases  in  Vienna.  Professor 
von  Schrotter,  the  President,  in  introducing  the  lec- 
turer, referred  to  the  fact  that  the  scheme  at  present  in 
force  in  Edinburgh  dated  as  far  back  as  1887.  Dr. 
Philip,  in  expressing  his  sense  of  the  honour  the 
Society  had  done  him,  conveyed  to  the  President,  on 
behalf  of  old  students  and  friends  in  Great  Britain,  their 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday. 
After  referring  to  the  special  interest  that  the  question 
of  preventive  measures  against  tuberculosis  had  for 
Austria,  where  the  mortality  from  the  disease  was  one 
of  the  highest  in  Europe,  Dr.  Philip  congratulated  the 
President  on  the  conspicuous  part  which  Vienna  had 
taken  in  the  foundation  of  sanatoriums.  There 
was  great  need  for  more  thorough  organization 
and  co-operation  in  preventive  measures.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  question  of  the  cure  of  individual 
cases  as  of  the  extinction  of  the  disease.  For  an  effec- 
tive plan  of  operations  the  following  five  factors  seemed 
desirable:  (1)  Notification;  (2)  a  dispensary;  (3)  a 
hospital  for  advanced  or  dying  cases;  (4)  a  sanatorium 
for  early  cases;  (5)  a  working  colony.  Dr.  Philip  laid 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  dispensary  as  the 
centre  of  operations,  and  illustrated  this  by  a  series  of 
tables,  showing  the  frequency  of  directly  traceable 
infection  dependent  on  a  variety  of  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions in  respect  of  the  housing  of  the  poor.    Striking 
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examples  were  cited  of  tha  service  rendered  to  the 
community  by  the  discovery  of  whole  series  of  cases — 
in  one  instance  as  many  as  15  separate  cases — 
from  the  visit  of  one  individual  patient  to  the 
dispensary.  Is  should  constitute  the  uniting  point 
of  the  various  branches  of  operation.  Tuberculous 
patients  of  the  poorer  classes  should  be  directed  towards 
the  dispensary.  The  attention  of  employers  and  of  the 
public  generally  should  be  drawn  to  it  as  an  institution 
where  all  inquiries  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
particular  cases  would  be  answered.  The  dispensary  thus 
acted  at  once  as  a  bureau  for  the  reception  of  inquiries 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  and  assistance  of 
different  kinds,  and  a  "clearing  house"  for  the  vast 
amount  of  tuberculous  material  with  which  each  com- 
munity would  have  sooner  or  later  to  deal.  Even  in 
the  sanatorium  a  considerable  amount  of  work  might 
be  expected  from  the  patients,  and  formed  a  not 
unimportant  factor  in  treatment.  Such  regulated 
activity  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  life  in  a  work- 
ing colony.  Kesidence  in  the  colony  served  as  a  proba- 
tion between  the  sanatorium  and  return  to  ordinary 
occupation,  or  introduced  the  patient  to  a  new  line  of 
life,  to  be  carried  out  elsewhere  or  in  the  colony  itself 
for  a  prolonged  period.  From  the  economic  stand- 
point the  colony  could  be  made  to  pay  its  way  at 
least.  The  colony  should  be  recruited  by  careful 
selection  of  suitable  patients  from  the  sanatorium. 
Such  an  organization  ought  not  to  be  dependent  on 
private  benevolence,  but  should  be  maintained,  or  at 
least  subsidized,  by  the  local  authorities.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  scheme  rested  on  the  co-ordination  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  several  elements.  The 
value  of  the  individual  elements  was  remarkably 
increased  by  close  organic  relationship  to  one  another. 
I  'o-ordination  and  co-operation  in  preventive  measures 
formed  the  key  to  a  successful  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis. The  address  was  followed  by  a  short  discus- 
sion, during  wiikh  Professor  von  Sch  rotter  said  that  he 
agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  work  in  a  sanatorium, 
and  adde  i  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
patients  to  take  to  work.  After  a  number  of  other 
speakers  had  taken  part  and  Dr.  Philip  had  answered 
various  questions,  Professor  von  Schrotter  conveyed  to 
Dr.  Philip,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  their  heartiest 
thanks  and  congratulations.  He  wished,  in  their  name, 
to  give  practical  expression  to  this  and  to  propose  that 
Dr.  Philip  be  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  their 
Society.  The  proposal  was  carried  with  acclamation 
and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Philip. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 
The  "silly  season,''  though  it  affords  relief  from  the 
loquacity  of  Parliamenf,  opens  the  floodgate?  to  streams 
of  verbosity  of  a  different  kind.  Of  course,  as  Falstaff 
says,  a  man  must  labour  in  his  vocation,  and  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  has  to  fill  his  columns.  There  may 
occasionally  be  a  doubt  whether  the  "  yourg  lions"  of 
the  office  do  not  help  to  keep  up  the  roaring.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  correspondence 
on  Christian  Science  which  has  for  some  weeks  past 
filled  a  considerable  space  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  is 
entirely  genuine.  We  think  so  not  only  because  many 
of  the  writers  sign  their  names,  but  because  the 
anonymous  defenders  of  the  Christian  Science  position 
have  displayed  a  "holy  simplicity"  which  the  most 
practised  journalist  would  find  it  difficult  to  imitate 
The  controversy  has  been  largely  theological ;  with  that 
aspect  of  Eddyism  we  do  not  concern  ourselves.  As  to 
the  claims  of  healing  power  put  forth  on  behalf  of 
Christian  Science,  we  have  already  expressed  our  opinion, 
and  it  is  useless  to  repeat  what  we  have  said,  for  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  devotees  of  Mother  Eddy  is  like 
arguing  with  a  shadow.    The  only  point  of  interest  in 


the  correspondence  is  that  so  many  persons  who  seem 
to  have  had  some  kind  of  education  are  ready  to  believe 
in  signs  and  wonders  on  no  solid  evidence  and  even 
against  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses.  As  showing 
the  value  that  is  to  be  attached  to  their  testimony 
wo  need  only  cite  one  or  two  of  the  "cures"  pro- 
claimed by  the  patients.  One  relates  that  he — or  she — 
had  "  suffered  for  many  years,  with  constantly  increas- 
"  ing  severity,  from  entero- membraneous -mucous 
"  colitis  (!),  so  diagnosed  by  a  well-known  London 
"  specialist,  and  also  by  the  greatest  authority  on  this 
'•  disease  in  Europe,"  to  whom  the  patient  was  sent  by 
the  London  spaeialist.  The  name  of  the  disease 
"surprise  by  himself"  as  Count  Smorltork  would  say, 
and  we  should  like  (as  Charles  Lamb  did  in  regard  to 
the  man  who  asked  him  if  he  thought  Milton  a  poet) 
to  feel  the  bumps  of  the  authorities  to  whom  reference 
is  made.  Another  afflicted  person  who  had  suffered 
from  childhood  from  "  debility,  nerve  exhaustion,  and 
"  eerebro- spinal  headaches  "  (sic)  was  cured  by  reading 
Mrs  Eddy's  book.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
that  such  diseases  do  not  exist,  and  we  are 
therefore  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they  could 
be  cured  by  Christian  Science.  When  we  have  to 
do  with  tangible  facts,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
tangible  evidence  either  as  to  diagnosis  or  cure. 
Christian  Scientists  suffer  from  seasickness  and  wince 
under  the  hands  of  the  dentist  like  ordinary  people. 
Even  those  who  have  the  true  light  from  its  very  source 
die  of  heart  disease,  as  might  any  one  to  whom  the 
gospel  according  to  Eddy  had  never  been  preached. 
The  advocates  of  Christian  Science  complain  of  being 
misunderstood,  but  when  challenged  to  fulfil  their 
empty  boasts  in  a  particular  ease  of  deafness  or  blind- 
ness, they  "  lie  low  and  say  nuffin',"  like  Brer  Rabbit. 
We  are  told  that  the  alarm  about  the  physical  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race  is  unfounded.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
this  sorry  cult  is  spreading  among  us,  the  fact  must  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  we  are  suffering  from  mental 
degeneration.  By  way  of  comfort  to  our  readers  after 
this  gloomy  reflection,  we  quote  the  following  story 
told  by  one  of  the  writers:  A  little  girl  who  was 
screaming  with  toothache  was  told  by  her  mother,  a 
Christian  Scientist,  not  to  cry.  "If,"  she  said,  "you 
'■  only  had  my  faith  you  would  have  no  toothache."  To 
which  the  poor  child  replied  with  equal  point  and 
truth:  "Yes,  and  if  jou  had  my  toothache  you  would 
"  soon  lose  your  faith  !" 

AN  ANAESTHETIC  SHAMPOO. 
Carbon  tetrachloride,  CC)4,  differs  from  chloroform, 
CHCIi,  by  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen  atom 
by  an  atom  of  chlorine  ;  it  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  fluid  which  gives  off  fumes  possessing 
anaesthetic  properties.  Its  use  as  a  general  anaes- 
thetic was  suggested  by  Drs.  A.  E.  Sansom  and 
John  Harley  and  by  Sir  James  Simpson  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  but  it  has  never  come  into  use  for  that 
purpose,  owing,  as  it  would  appear,  mainly  to  Simpson's 
opinion  that  it  depresses  the  heart  much  more  than 
chloroform.  It  has  been  used  instead  of  benzine  for 
cleaning  clothes,  because  it  is  non-inflammable;  and 
recently  it  has  been  brought  into  use  by  hairdressers 
for  what  is  called  a  "dry  shampoo."  The  memorandum 
from  a  lady  which  Dr.  McKendrick,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  sent  us 
shows  that  the  use  of  this  drug  by  hairdressers  is 
attended  by  certain  inconveniences  and  dangers.  The 
lady  relates  that,  soon  after  the  process  of  dry 
shampooing  began  she  found  that  she  was  losing 
consciousness,  and  probably  a  woman  of  less  vigorous 
intelligence  and  weaker  will  would  have  gone  off.  This 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  suggestion  contained  in  the 
hairdresser's  observation  that  ladies  rather  liked  the 
effect  of  the  lotion  and  bought  it  to  use  at  home,  raises 
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further  possibilities  of  danger.  Among  the  rarer  kinds 
of  habitual  intoxication  is  the  chloroform  habit,  and  it 
seems  not  remotely  impossible  that  a  carbon  tetra- 
chloride habit  might  be  established  to  the  ruin  of  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature  of  the  victim. 
Apart  from  this  risk  of  establishing  a  drug  habit,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  serious  and  even  fatal  accident 
might  easily  occur,  in  which  case  the  user  or  seller  of 
the  drug  would  be  in  a  very  awkward  position.  AVe 
hope,  however,  that  the  appeal  which  the  facts  must 
make  to  the  common  sense  of  the  trade  will  be  sufficient 
to  put  an  end  to  so  dangerous  a  practice. 


"UNQUALIFIED"  BEGGARS. 
It  may  be  comforting  to  some  who  suffer  from  the  com- 
petition of  quacks  to  know  that  the  medical  profession 
is  not  the  only  one  which  finds  the  struggle  against 
unqualified  practice  severe.  Not  long  ago  an  Austrian 
association  of  dancing  masters  sought  redress  at  the 
hands  of  the  law  for  the  infringement  of  their  preroga- 
tive by  an  unfortunate  doctor  of  medicine  who  had 
found  it  impossible  to  make  a  living  by  the  practice  of 
his  own  profession.  But  the  most  remarkable  trade- 
union  of  which  we  have  heard  is  one  in  the  South  of 
France  formed  by  beggars  for  the  suppression  of 
unqualified  practice.  A  meeting  of  street  singers  and 
of  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  who  extract  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  charitable  public  was  held 
at  Marseilles,  a  one-legged  man  being  in  the  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  themselves  into 
a  bcdy  strong  enough  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  pretenders.  The  asscciation  was  duly  con- 
stituted, with  statutes  and  by-laws.  It  was  decided 
that  only  French  subjects  with  genuinemalformalions  or 
sores  could  be  admitted  to  membership.  Compliance 
with  the  latter  part  of  this  condition  may  not  be 
altogether  easy  to  enforce,  for  the  imitation  of  diseases 
is  a  fine  art.  Readers  of  the  life  of  Ambroise  Pare  may 
remember  that  when  he  was  still  a  barber's  apprentice 
he  won  soma  reputation  in  his  native  town  by  the 
exposure  of  a  beggar  who  used  to  stand  at  the  door  of 
the  parish  church  exposing  to  the  pity  of  the  faithful  a 
frightful  fungating  tumour  of  the  arm  which  proved  to 
be  a  piece  of  decomposed  mutton.  Since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  association  two  one-legged  men — earned,  we 
learn  from  the  Journal  des  Bebats,  Roisin  and  Carlier — 
have  started  on  a  mission,  delivering  addresses  where- 
ever  they  go,  warning  the  public  against  impostors. 
TI19  head  quarters  of  the  association  are  to  be  in  Paris, 
and  the  organization  will  be  under  the  direction  of  one 
Doussineau,  who  though  he  walks  on  crutches  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  devouring  activity,  going  up  and  down 
beating  up  recruits.  Some  difficulty  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  contributions,  many  of  the  members 
preferring  to  keep  their  earnings  to  themselves.  A 
feeling  of  uneasiness  seems  also  to  exist  lest  the  list 
of  members  should  find  its  way  into  undesirable 
hands. 


THE  CARE  AND  CONTROL  OF  PAUPER  LUNATICS. 
Those  who  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded will  remember  the  criticisms  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  laws  affecting  pauper  lunacy,  and 
the  changes  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Davy,  C.B.,  the  Chief 
General-Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in 
his  evidence,  an  abstract  of  which  is  printed  in  our 
issue  of  January  26th,  1907.  Mr.  Davy  referred,  first,  to 
the  growth  of  expenditure  and  the  steadily  increasing 
proportion  of  the  poor-rate  expended  on  pauper 
lunatics ;  secondly,  to  the  lack  of  classification  of 
paupers  of  unsound  mind  :  and,  thirdly,  to  the  want  of 
co-ordination  between  the   various  local  and    central 


authorities.  He  pointed  out  that  whilst  the  number 
of  lunatics  in  workhouses  had  remained  practically 
stationary  since  1869,  those  chargeable  to  the  poor-rate 
in  asylums  had  grown  from  27,000  to  86  000,  or  more 
than  threefold.  For  this  condition  Mr.  Davy  princi- 
pally blamed  the  four  shilling  grant,  which  he  stigma- 
tized as  wholly  mischievous,  and  proposed  that  it 
should  be  either  abolished  entirely,  or  only  paid  under 
stringent  conditions  as  to  classification.  In  the  course 
of  cross-examination  he  further  stated  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  strenuously  oppose  any 
change  which  would  tend  to  diminish  its  control  over 
local  loans,  local  finances,  or  local  supervision  and 
administration  generally,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
Board  has  to  do  with  the  clas3  which  produced  lunacy, 
it  should  follow  up  the  pauper  lunatic.  At  the  time 
it  seemed  likely  that  Mr.  Davy's  evidence  would  evoke 
adverse  criticism,  and  in  his  annual  report  on  the 
Hereford  County  and  City  Asylum,  Dr.  S.  Cuthbert 
Morrison,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  has  addressed 
his  Board  in  forcible  terms  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Davy's 
evidence  and  suggestions.  Mr.  Davy's  not  obscure  hint 
that  the  control  of  all  pauper  lunatics  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Local  Government  Board  is  objected  to 
by  Dr.  Morrison  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  militate 
against  all  effective  decentralization,  would  extinguish 
the  individuality  of  every  asylum,  and  would  disattach 
the  interest  of  local  authorities  from  a  very  beneficent 
work.  With  regard  to  the  four-shilling  grant  Dr. 
Morrison  contends  that  the  effect  of  this  has  been 
merely  to  precipitate  the  removal  of  a  class  that  had 
already  begun  to  drift  and  would  have  eventually 
drifted  into  asjlums  to  secure  proper  care  and  that 
"  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  the  root  mischief  lies  in  the 
"  remedy  which  aided  the  very  work  it  was  intended  to 
"  accomplish.  By  relieving  local  rates  the  admitted 
"  evils  under  which  the  insane  were  cared  for  dis- 
"  appeared.  The  law  has  made  asylums  satisfactory 
"  places  for  pauper  lunatics.''  Concerning  "  scientific 
"  classification "  Dr.  Morrison  points  out  with  truth 
that  '•  without  a  rearrargement  in  the  administrative 
"  areas  of  a  large  proportion  of  local  authorities  on 
"  whom  the  duty  is  placed  of  providing  asylum  accom- 
':  modation,  the  scientific  classification  would  work 
l:  out  prejudicially  to  true  economy.  By  reducing 
'■  the  units  in  their  small  areas  and  distributing 
"  these  units  in  separate  buildings  the  whole  cost 
"  will  be  effectively  increased  in  proportion  to  the  small- 
"  ness  in  numbers  of  such  units."  This  is  a  real  difficulty, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  insuperable,  if  the  cooperation 
and  combination  of  local  authorities  could  be  secured. 
Now  whether  the  four-shilling  grant  is  a  bane,  as  Mr. 
Davy  asserts,  or  a  blessing,  as  Dr.  Morrison  would  main- 
tain, it  must  be  generally  admitted  that  county  asylums, 
and  particularly  the  infirmary  wards  of  county  asylums, 
throughout  the  whole  country  contain  very  large 
numbers,  forming  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
whole  asylum  population,  of  senile,  quietly  demented, 
and  hopelessly-incurable  patients  who  could  be  satis- 
factorily treated  in  very  much  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive institutions,  and  who  not  only  cost  the  ratepayers 
much  more  than  they  need,  but  by  their  presence  inter- 
fere with  the  discharge  by  the  asylums  of  their  proper 
functions  of  mental  hospitals.  The  separate  care  and 
treatment  of  these  cases  is  both  an  administrative  and 
a  therapeutic  need,  and  this,  with  other  reforms  of  like 
nature,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  scien- 
tific classification  and  the  careful  compliance  therewith. 
As  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  several  authorities  to 
whom  are  committed  the  care  and  control  of  all  pauper 
lunatics  and  their  supervision  and  direction  under  one 
Board,  such  unification  is  so  plainly  desirable  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  it  will  eventually  be  obtained.  In 
this  relation  we  may  perhaps  once  more  draw  attention 
to  the  recommendations  and  suggested  alterations  of 
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the  existing  lunacy  law  made  by  the  Association  last 
year  and  laid  in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-minded  under 
its  extended  form. 


DO    THE     FINER     BRANCHES     OF     THE     CORONARY 

ARTERIES  ANASTOMOSE  ? 
There  has  been  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists  concerning 
the  presence  or  p-bsence  of  anastomosis  between  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries.  As  long 
ago  as  1757  Haller  believed  in  the  existence  of  such 
anastomoses,  but  in  later  years  we  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Cohnheim  and  his  imme- 
diate followers,  who  insisted  upon  the  presence  in  many 
of  the  organs  of  the  body  of  "end  arteries."'  that  is, 
arteries  ■whose  terminal  branches  formed  no  anastomoses 
with  their  neighbours,  and  whose  territories  could  not, 
therefore,  be  supplied  with  normally-flowing  blood  if 
the  parent  stem  became  blocked.  More  recent  researches, 
however,  have  gradually  reduced  these  "  end  arteries," 
and  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  Janim  and  Merkel 
published  a  series  of  stereoscopic  Roentgen  photographs 
of  specially  injected  hearts  which,  in  their  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  many  observers  who  examined  their 
work,  proved  the  presence  of  numerous  anastomoses 
between  the  smaller  branches  of  the  right  and  left 
coronary  arteries.  The  matter,  however,  was  still  open 
to  doubt,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  from  an  examination 
of  the  photographs,  whether  or  not  the  points  of 
apparent  anastomosis  are  not  merely  the  points  cf 
crossing  of  two  closely  apposed  vessels.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  differences  of  opinion  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  Professor  Spalteholz,  who  was  himself 
dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  stereoscopic  Roentgen 
photographs  of  the  injected  vessels,  devised  a  new 
injecting  medium  by  means  of  which,  coupled  with  a 
process  for  making  the  injected  hearts  transparent,  he 
obtained  a  beautiful  series  of  specimens  which  he 
showed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Anatomical 
Society  at  Wiirzburg.  These  specimens  prove,  conclu- 
sively, as  Professor  Spalteholz  said,  that  the  coronary 
arteries  are  not  end  arteries  in  Cohnheim's  sense.  Their 
branches  anastomose  freely  together  on  the  superlicial 
surface,  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  wall,  under  the 
endocardium,  and  in  the  papillary  muscles.  Thus  the 
question  is  finally  answered,  the  branches  of  the 
coronary  arteries  do  anastomose  freely  together. 


FUNGUS  POISONING, 
The  case  at  Ipswich  in  which  fungus  poisoning  has 
already  brought  about  the  death  of  six  persons  in  one 
family  presents  many  points  of  interest,  among  these 
being  certain  variations  in  the  symptoms,  in  the 
number  of  hours  before  ill  effects  were  first  noted,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  illness.  Another  point 
is  that  one  at  least  of  the  persons  who  consumed 
the  supposed  mushrooms  was  doubtful  as  to  their 
nature,  and  that  his  opinion  was  overridden  by  the 
father  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  victims,  who 
alleged  that  as  he  had  been  gathering  mushrooms  all  his 
life  he  must  know  what  they  were.  Some  fragments 
of  the  mushrooms  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  bul  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  they  were 
Amanita  phaRoidea.  This  fungus  is  responsible  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  cloud  of  suspicion  which 
surrounds  mushrooms,  for  in  England  at  any  rate 
nearly  all  the  cases  of  fungus  poisoning  reported  are 
due  to  it.  iluscarin  is  the  toxic  principle  to  which 
mushroom  poisoning  is  commonly  ascribed,  but  really 
the  poison  of  Amanita  pholloidcs  is  probably  a  toxalbumin. 
To  distinguish  the  fungus  from  wholeeome  varieties  is, 


as  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  a  year  or  so  ago. 
not  difficult.  It  is  never  anything  but  white  beneath 
beneath  the  cap,  where  everybody  know3  the  mush- 
room is  pink,  purplish-brown,  or  almost  black.  On  the 
top  A.  phalloides  is  frequently  nearly  white,  but  traces 
of  yellowish-green,  especially  about  the  margin,  are 
always  discernible.  I'nlike  the  stem  of  the  mushroom, 
which  is  nearly  cylindrical — or,  in  other  words,  nearly 
as  thick  above  as  below — the  stem  of  A.  phallokh-:  is 
always  bulbous,  and  springs  out  of  a  cup  made  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  the  so-called  "poiscn-cr/> 
The  cup  like  base  of  the  stem,  the  permanently-white 
gills,  its  shining  pale-greenish  cr  yellowish-white  top, 
and  the  fact  that  it  never  grows  far  away  from  trees, 
especially  oak  trees,  should  enable  any  one  to 
recognize  this  most  virulent  fungus,  and  no  one 
should  be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  it  peels 
almost  a3  well  as  the  common  mushroom.  A 
further  consideration  raised  by  the  case  is  whether 
this  fungus  is  commoner  in  the  eastern  counties  than 
elsewhere  in  England,  for  a  brief  glance  through  our 
pages  shows  that  all  eases  reported  by  us  of  recent  years 
have  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  France, 
likewise,  this  fungus  is  responsible  for  many  deaths,  a 
paper  which  was  published  by  us  some  time  ago  con- 
taining a  list  of  upwards  of  18  which  had  occurred  in 
different  parts  of  France  within  the  preceding  four 
years. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 
The  Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  and  the  Employers  Liability  Act, 
which  are  issued  annually  by  the  Home  Office,  present 
an  imposing  mass  of  figures;  but,  as  generally  happens 
with  statistic-,  an  analysis  of  these  figures  leads  to 
some  very  interesting  results.  As  the  compiler  explains, 
the  figures  are  only  partial,  since  the  statutes  contain 
no  provision  for  making  returns,  so  that  no  information 
is  available  concerning  claims  which  are  settled  by 
agreement,  although  these  form  a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  claims.  Xevertheless,  the  cases  recorded 
and  here  tabulated  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
whole,  and  the  most  remarkable  fact  that  emerges 
from  these  is  the  steady  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  claims  paid  since  1899.  Thus,  the  number  of  cases 
recorded  in  county  courts  has  risen  from  1,347  in  the 
year  1899  to  2,532  in  1906,  and  the  other  tables  giver, 
show  a  proportionate  increase.  Some  of  this  increase 
may  be  due  to  an  inemise  in  the  industrial  population, 
and  possibly  to  a  greater  readiness  to  Claim  owiDg  to 
increased  familiarity  with  the  working  of  the  Acts. 
But  there  remains  a  substantial  margin  of  increase 
which  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  is  very  dis- 
appointing as  showing  that  the  Acts  have  not  yet 
had  the  effest  of  lessening  the  number  of  accidents, 
which  was  confidently  anticipated  at  the  time  of  their 
introduction.  A  table  giving  the  total  number  of  cases 
taken  into  court,  classified  under  seven  different  heads 
according  to  employment,  reveals  the  surprising  fact 
that  the  accidents  under  the  heading  of  "  factories''  are 
actually  in  excess  of  the  total  accidents  from  railways, 
mines,  quarries,  engineering  works,  building  trade,  rrtu 
agriculture  put  together.  The  average  amount  of  the 
awards  in  the  eight  vears  also  shows  an  increase  from 
£173  Is.  7d.  in  1893  to  £190  13s.  lid.  in  1906.  The 
difierence  in  the  average  amount  of  awards  in  the 
various  trades  is  also  very  striking,  varying  from 
£67  18§.  8d.  in  mines  to  £15  14s.  2d.  in  the  case  oS 
agriculture.  The  report  mentions  that  the  :r 
amount  of  solicitors'  costs  works  out  at  £23  14;-.  lOd. 
under  the  Employers  Liability  Act  and  £13  7s.  Id. 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  but  it  is 
discreetly  silent  as  to  any  payments  msle  to  the 
medical  profession. 
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Dr  E.  A.  Rebve  of  Toronto, 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  it  was  resolved  to  present  the 
following  address  to  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  ex-President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  of  the  Alumni  Association,  which  he  had  held 
since  its  inauguration  in  April,  1900;  the  addre3s  was 
presented  by  Principal  Hutton,  Acting  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto : 

This  Association  cannot  permit  Dr.  Richard  Andrews  Reeve 
to  vacate  the  office  of  President,  which  he  has  adorned  for 
eevea  years,  without  giving  expression,  however  inadequate, 
to  some  of  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  with  which  they 
regard  his  unequalled  services  and  untiring  devotion  to  the 
society. 

"When  Dr.  Reeve  hecame  the  first  President  of  the  Important 
organization,  which  has  since  become  a  power  in  the  land,  it 
was  not  to  office,  still  l6ss  emolument,  but  to  hard  labour 
and  unceasing  solitude  that  ha  was  called.  It  is  largely  due 
to  the  courage  with  which  he  faced  that  anxiety  •and  those 
tasks  that  the  same  office  of  President  has  now  become  an 
honour,  if  not  a  sinecure,  in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

The  Ontario  Medical  Council. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council 
the  resignation  was  accepted  of  the  Registrar,  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  the  Minister  for  Education  for  the  Province. 
Dr.  Pyne  has  filled  the  position  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  has  won  universal  esteem  by  his  intelligent  and 
capable  discharge  of  the  often  rather  difficult  duties  of  the 
position  acd  the  tact  and  courtesy  which  he  displayed  on 
all  occasions.  His  duties  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  pre- 
vent his  continuance  in  this  office,  and  his  retirement  was 
made  the  opportunity  by  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
presenting  to  him  a  service  of  silver.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Bray,  of  Chatham,  a  practitioner  widely  known 
throughout  the  Province. 

Sanatorium  for  Advanced  Consumption. 

On  August  28 'h,  at  Weston,  a  small  village  on  the  lake 
shore  west  of  Toronto,  there  was  opened  by  Earl  Grey, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  a  sanatorium  for  consump- 
tives in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  who  are  able 
to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  fills  in 
Canada  what  has  been  a  very  painfully-felt  want.  Two 
separate  buildings  have  been  erected,  the  one  an  adminis- 
trative building,  the  gilt  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  the 
oher  for  the  reception  of  patients,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert 
Mulhol'and.  There  is  already  at  this  place  a  sanatorium 
for  the  reception  of  advanced  pauper  eases  of  consumption, 
and  this  last  addition  completes  the  series  of  hospitals 
projected  by  the  National  Sanatorium  Association  of 
Canada,  the  others  being  the  Muskoka  Cottage  Sanatorium 
for  incipient  caees  (pay- patients),  and  the  Muskoka  Free 
Sanatorium  for  incipient  pauper  cases.  The  large  sums 
expended  on  establishment  and  maintenance  are  the  gifts 
of  private  individuals. 

In  opening  the  buildings,  Earl  Grey  said  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
which  he  assumed  to  have  conclusively  proved  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  earnest  in  its  determination  to  sweep 
away  the  white  plague  from  the  land,  as  scientists  had 
declared  feasible.  On  his  way  there  he  had  had  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  working  men  on  this  matter,  when  he 
was  stopped  at  the  works  of  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor 
Company  and  was  handed  from  the  employes  the  sum  of 
S100  collected  by  them  for  the  Toronto  Free  Sanatorium. 
He  wished  them  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Godspeed 
and  success.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Sir 
Mortimer  Clark,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  others. 

Tariffs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Welland  Medical  Association 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  expenses  of  carrying  on  practice  have  been  largely 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  the  fees  to  compensate  for  increased  expenses. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  items  adopted : 

Visit  in  town  or  village.  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  S1.50. 
Visit  in  town  or  village,  7  p.m.  to  7  a.m„  §2. 
Mileage  in  country,  SI  50  for  first  mile,  50  c.  each  succeeding 
mile. 


Night  visits  In  country,  S2  first  mile,  75  c.  eaoh  succeeding 
mile. 
Office  consultation  and  prescription.  50  c.  to  SI. 
Office  consultation  and  medicine,  75  c.  to  $2. 
Consultation  fee,  mileage  extra,  S5. 
Advice  by  telephone,  50  c. 
Confinement,  natural,  mileage  extra,  S8. 
Confinement  complicated,  mileage  extra,  §12. 
Surgical  treatment  at  office,  SI  to  S5. 
Administering  anaesthetics,  S5  to  S25. 
Suture  of  wounds,  §1  to  S10. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  Toronto  prac- 
tising in  the  western  division  of  the  city  resolutions  were 
adopted  fixing  the  minimum  fee  for  insurance  examination 
ia  fraternal  associations  at  S2,  and  stating  that  nurses, 
ministers,  and  members  of  a  doctor's  household  not  his 
own  family  should  pay  the  ordinary  fee. 
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The  Vaccination  Act  and  its  Administration. 
We  have  received  from  an  official  correspondent  ia  Natal 
a  letter  dealing  with  a  note  from  another  correspondent 
on  the  New  Vaccination  Act  of  Natal,  published  in  the 
British  Mhdical  Journal  of  June  29th,  p.  1568.  The 
general  effect  of  this  6econd  communication  is  to  impugn 
entirely  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  by  our  first 
correspondent  with  regard  to  this  Act,  a  further  inference 
being  that  if  there  were  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  Act, 
or  its  working  among  medical  men  in  the  Colony  such 
dissatisfaction  would  be  entirely  unfounded,  the  Act  being 
a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  attempt  to  judge  point  by  point  between  our  two 
correspondents,  but  we  can  read  the  Act  Itself  in  the  light  of 
certain  facts  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  and  only 
suchclauses  of  the  Act  as  are  thus  illuminated  will  be  noticed. 
First  comes  the  question  whether  the  Act  really  puts  the 
perlormance  of  vaccination  into  the  hands  of  other  than 
medical  men.  The  Act  enables  the  Minister  of  Public 
Health  to  appoint  "  fit  and  proper  persons  "  to  be  district 
vaccinators  and  assistant  vaccinators.  What  is  a  "fit  and 
proper  pewon  "  ?  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  framers  of 
the  Act  had  in  their  minds  only  qualified  medical  men, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  about  fourteen  months  after  the 
Act  was  passed — namely  in  August  las' — it  was  urged  upon 
the  Government  in  the  Chamber  of  Legislature  that  the 
expense  of  vascination  should  be  reduced  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  layman  who  was  willing  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  vaccinating  the  whole  colony  for  something  less  than 
£1,000  a  year.  The  Government  did  not  agree  to  do  so. 
but  the  paity  which  urged  this  suggestion  managed  to  get 
the  vote  for  the  Preventive  Medical  Service  reduced  from 
£3,900  to  £2,500.  It  i3  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  these 
persons  came  into  power,  and  had  the  courage  of  their 
convictions,  they  would  read  as  ''fit  and  proper  persons" 
laymen  who  were  prepared  to  do  the  work  at  a  low  price  ; 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  deputation  from 
the  Natal  Branch  to  the  Government,  the  members  of  that 
Branch  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Natal  Parlia- 
ment to  hand  over  the  work  of  public  vaccinator  to  a  layman. 
An  Act  which  is  susceptible  of  such  interpretation  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  In 
the  South  African  Medical  Record  there  i3  a  letter  from  a 
medical  man  complaining  that  Indian  farmers  who  are 
well-to-do  and  who  have  been  his  patients  for  years,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  paying  him  2s.  6d.  for  vaccin- 
ating their  children,  are  being  told  by  the  police  to  go  to 
the  magistrate's  office,  pay  Is.,  and  obtain  an  order  for 
vaccination  at  the  hands  of  the  district  vaccinator.  This 
statement  is  signed  by  a  well-known  medical  man  in 
Natal,  and  throws  light  on  another  clause  of  the  Act 
which  enables  any  person  who  desires  to  obtain 
the  services  of  the  district  vaccinator  to  apply 
to  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  and  ask  for  an  order; 
if  he  is  able  to  pay  Is,  it  is  given  him  for  that 
sum,  otherwise  it  is  given  him  for  nothing.  It  is 
possible  that  this  clause  as  to  payment  of  a  shilling  was 
introduced  as  a  protection  to  the  Government  and  to 
medical  men  alike,  but  its  existence  is  nevertheless  a 
mistake.  It  is  essential  that  vaccination,  whether  com- 
pulsory or  otherwise,  should  have  no  financial  obstacles 
placed  in  its  path,  and  that  it  should  be  made  possible  for 
any  person  to  be  vaccinated  for  nothing  if  he  prefers 
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doing  so  to  paying  a  fee.  No  fee,  therefore,  should  be 
imposed  upon  any  person,  rich  or  poor,  for  vaccination  at 
the  hands  of  a  Government  official.  Here  again  the  Act  is 
open  to  grave  criticism  on  public  grounds,  while  from  the 
standpoint  of  medical  men  it  may  well  be  objected  that 
the  introduction  by  the  Act  of  a  one  shilling  fee  will  tend 
to  do  two  things  :  (1)  Lead  the  public  to  infer  that  when 
they  have  paid  their  shilling  they  are  not  being  vacci- 
nated at  the  public  cost ;  (2)  lead  the  public  to  infe r  that 
one  shilling  is  a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  operation. 


Ethical  Rules  for  Divisions. 
The  Joint  Committee  for  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Divisions  has  now  got  into  good  working  order,  and  one  of 
its  first  duties  has  been  to  draw  up  a  code  of  ethical  rules, 
which  it  recommends  the  Divisions  to  adopt.  By  its 
constitution  the  Joint  Committee  has  only  the  power  to 
recommend,  but  as  it  is  fully  representative  of  all  the 
Divisions  and  has  carefully  considered  the  whole  question, 
its  recommendations  will  doubtlessly  have  considerable 
weight.  It  has  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  (a) 
the  draft  model  rules  for  ethical  procedure;  (6)  the  Brad- 
ford rules,  and  (c)  Rule  Z  («)  and  (6). 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  draft  model  rules,  as  all 
the  Divisions  have  already  assented  to  them,  and  the 
recent  alteration  in  the  wording  of  Rules  1,  2,  and  3  is 
only  in  the  direction  of  greater  clearness.  In  some 
quarters,  boivever,  a  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Bradford  rules  and  Rule  Z  place  too  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Division.  It  has  also  been  said  that  they 
are  couched  in  such  intricate  legal  phraseology  that  many 
members  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them, 
and  if  they  are  adopted  amid  such  apathy  on  the  part  of 
many  members,  whenever  they  come  to  be  applied  there 
may  be  serious  objections.  Of  course,  no  argument 
founded  on  the  apathy  of  members  should  be  of  much 
account,  and  yet  practically  it  is  very  desirous  that 
every  member  should  feel  that,  however  apathetic  he  may 
be,  he  will  always  receive  fair  treatment  from  his 
Division.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  rules  offer 
some  splendid  grammatical  examples  of  complex  sen- 
tences, in  analysing  which  many  seventh- standard 
students  would  come  to  grief.  Nevertheless,  their  meal- 
ing Is  quite  clear  and  distinct  when  they  are  carefully 
read,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  safely  put 
in  fewer  words  or  in  simpler  phraseology.  In  addition 
there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  uniform  code  which 
has  been  so  largely  adopted  throughout  the  Association. 
After  all,  the  fundamental  question  which  Divisions  have 
to  decide  ia  this :  Shall  the  Division  have  the  power  to  fix 
and  regulate  minimum  fees  and  conditions  of  practice  in 
its  area?  If  not,  the  rules  are  useless.  But  if  the 
Division  wants  to  prevent  unscrupulous  men  taking  cheap 
clubs,  practising  for  too  low  fees,  or  underselling  or 
accepting  degrading  conditions  of  contract  practice,  then 
the  Bradford  rules  and  Rule  Z  are  the  best  that  have  yet 
been  devised  for  the  purpose,  and  without  them  or  similar 
rules  only  differing  ia  the  wording  the  Divisions  are 
quite  powerless  to  do  anything  bat  waste  their  time  in 
empty  talk. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  rules  are  to  enable  a  Division  to 
regulate  contract  practice  in  its  area,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  confer  some  power  to  deal  with  private 
practice  and  public  appointments.  It  must  be.  under- 
stood, however,  that  none  of  the  rales  fix  any  fees  or 
conditions  of  practice;  they  simply  enable  the  Division 
to  do  so  by  special  resolution,  which  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances,  and  such 
resolutions  are,  by  Rale  A,  made  binding  on  all  members 
of  the  Division.  Rales  B  and  C  provide  some  necessary 
safiguards  against  snatch  resolutions  by  small  cliques. 
It  is  made  essential  that  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  terms 
of  the  resolntion  shall  be  given  to  every  member,  and  that 
a  three-fourths  majo'l'.y  of  those  present  at  the  meeting 
shall  assent  to  the  resolution  beiore  it  can  be  binding  on 
members  If  the  resolution  only  applies  to  a  particular 
district  of  the  Divi-ion,  seven  days' notice  and  a  simple 
majority  of  the  meeting  are  sufficient,  bat  in  addition,  at 
least  five-alxtlis  of  the  members  practising  in  that  district 
must  previously  have  sent  In  their  written  as3ent  to  the 


resolution.  Rule  D  provides  that  any  resolution  that 
affects  existing  contracts  shall  be  communicated  to 
members  concerned,  with  a  request  that  steps  to  end  the 
contract  shall  be  taken  within  a  month.  Of  course,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  any  legal  notice  required  by  the  con- 
tract. If  a  member  fail  to  send  in  his  resignation  of  the  | 
contract  or  to  actually  resign  when  his  notice  expires,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Division  6hall  consider  the  circum- 
stances, to  decide  whether  he  has  broken  the  resolution  of 
the  Division.  The  extreme  penalty  fcr  infringing  a  rule 
of  the  Division  is  expulsion  from  the  Association,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  power  to  expel  does  not 
reside  with  the  Division,  but  only  with  the  Central 
Council.  If  then  the  Division  decides  that  a  member  has 
broken  one  of  its  rales  or  has  acted  unprofessionally,  its 
duty  is  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Branch  Council  with  a 
request  that  the  question  of  the  expulsion  of  the  member 
shall  be  brought  before  the  Central  Council.  This  is  set 
forth  by  Rale  E.  At  the  same  time,  Rule  F  forbids  any 
member  to  meet  in  consultation  or  to  hold  any  profes- 
sional relations  with  any  practitioner  who  has  been 
judged  to  have  broken  a  rule  of  the  Division  as  to 
professional  conduct  or  to  have  acted  un  professionally 
One  month's  notice  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Division  is' 
to  be  sent  to  non- members.  Consultations  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  urgency  may  be  excused,  but  by 
Rule  G  they  must  be  reported  and  justified  to  the 
Ethical  Committee  of  the  Division,  Rule  Z  may  be 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  Rule  F,  as  it  prescribes 
the  exact  procedure  to  be  followed  in  making  known  to 
members  Ihe  names  of  delinquents.  .Actions  for  libel 
may  readily  arise  if  the  names  are  published  indis- 
criminately, and  Rule  Z  has  been  specially  framed  to 
guard  against  this,  and  only  if  the  rule  is  carried  out 
strictly  can  the  Division  expect  to  have  the  6uppoit  cf 
the  Association.  It  provides  that  when  a  Division  has 
duly  passed  a  resolution  declaring  any  practitioner  to 
have  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
profession,  the  faots  of  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Central  Ethical  Committee;  if  that  Committee  consents, 
the  Division  Secretary  shall  notify  the  resolution  in  a 
strictly  prescribed  form  to  every  member  of  the  Division; 
if  the  Committee  does  not  consent,  the  Division  may  still 
notify  its  resolution  to  its  members,  but  in  that  case  only 
with  the  consent  of  a  three-fourths  majority  of  a  special 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  comments  of  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee.  The  resolution  may  also  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  any  other  Division  or  Branch  of  the 
Association,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee.  Of  course  the  consequence  of  this 
notification  of  the  name  of  a  delinquent  will  be,  according 
to  Rule  F,  that  members  may  no  longer  meet  him  in 
consultation  or  hold  any  professional  relations  with  him. 
Rule  H  finally  forbids  canvassing  for  patients  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  special  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  danger  of  canvassing  by  collectors  paid  on  com- 
mission, for  which  the  medical  practitioner  might  be 
held  responsible. 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  rules,  divested  of  their  legal 
terminology,  which  the  Joint  Committee  recommends  to 
the  Manchester  Divisions  for  adoption,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  giving  them  full  consideration. 

The  University  Grant. 
Fresh  evidence  is  constantly  coming  in  of  the  indigna- 
tion felt  at  the  redaction  of  the  Treasury  grant  to  the 
Manchester  University  from  £12.000  to  £10,000  per  year. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council  Education 
Committee  held  on  Monday,  September  16cb,the  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Sir  Henry  Hibbc-rt  and  carried 
unanimously,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to  the  University 
authorities  : 
That  the  Lancashire  EJucation  Committee  hears  with  great 
regret  of  tho  proposed  reduction  of  tho  grant,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  it  could  not  but  seriouEly  injure  the  Univer- 
sity,   whose  excellent  work  in    connexion    with    higher 
education  is  highly  appreciated  and  vnlned  in  this  county. 
The  county  council  would  regard  it  as  deplorable  if,  as  a 
result  of  the  diminution  of  the  Government  grant,  the 
work  is  diminished  or  impaired,  and  they  trust  the  matter 
will  ho  reconsidered. 
Sir  Henry  Hibbert  said  there  had  been  an  enormous 
development  in  the  wcrk  of  the  University,  which  was 
invaluable  not  only  to  Manchester  but  to  the  whole  of 
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Lancashire,  and  to  those  parts  of  Cheshire  and  other 
counties  which  chose  to  make  use  ot  it.  It  was  not  as  if 
the  University  were  going  bo,  k wards,  for  the  Government 
report  was  highly  commendatory.  To  fulfil  the  aim  of  the 
University,  an  increase  and  not  a  decrease  was  necessary, 
and  he  hoped  that  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Treasury  to  induce  it  to  reconsider  its  decision. 
Archdeacon  Fletcher,  who  seconded  the  resolution,  said 
that  the  reduction  was  the  result  of  a  wooden  rule  that  no 
grant  should  exceed  £10,000  per  year.  Ocher  Universities 
who  had  less  tran  £10  000  were  not  redu'ed.  If  the  grant 
were  reduced,  either  the  work  of  the  University  would  be 
contracted  or  the  Lancashire  Education  Committee  would 
have  to  pay  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  ordinary  handsome 
grant  nbich  it  made. 


Municipal  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis, 
Tee  City  Council  have  decided  to  place  twenty-four  beds 
In  the  Fazakerley  Fever  Hospital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Health  Committee  for  the  treatment  of  cases  of  phthisis, 
and  have  appointed  an  extra  assistant  medical  officer  to 
attend  to  them.  The  fact  that  there  are  500  vacant  beds 
In  the  hospital  makes  this  proceeding  possible,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  ta  the  wisdom  of  the  municipality 
trying  to  deal  with  the  terrible  scourge  of  phthisis.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  most  approved 
methods  of  treatment  while  the  patients  are  in  the  hos- 
pital, injections  of  tuberculin,  controlled  by  observations 
of  the  opsonic  index  being  no  doubt  among  the  remedies 
employed.  After  the  patients  have  left  the  hospital,  they 
will  be  systematically  visited  by  the  staff  of  the  sanitary 
department,  and  so  kept  in  touch  with  the  medical  officers 
who  have  had  them  under  their  csre.  At  the  same  time 
the  other  members  of  their  families  or  households  will  be 
under  observation,  so  that  if  any  member  should  manifest 
signs  of  tuberculous  Infection,  appropriate  measures 
would  be  taken  without  delay. 

The  Study  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

When  Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  the  famous  African  traveller, 
died  in  1900  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
decided  to  commemorate  her  work  in  the  Tropics  by  the 
issue  of  a  "  Mary  Kingsley  :'  Medal,  to  be  presented  to 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  work  of 
special  research  into  tropical  medicine.  The  original  of 
the  medal  wai  designed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  MeNairand  Professor 
Allen,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool.  It  is  in  bronze,  and 
contains  a  bas  relief  portrait  of  Miss  Kingslev  on  the 
obverse  and  a  suitable  design  on  the  reverse  side,  with  the 
inscription  "  Devotion  to  Science." 

The  first  four  recipients  were  presented  with  the  medals 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian,  Honorary  President  of  the 
School.  The  later  presentations  have  since  been  made,  by 
the  courtesy  of  H  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AffairB, 
through  the  British  Ambassadors  to  the  various  countries 
concerned.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  have 
received  the  medal,  with  a  note  of  their  work: 

1.  Colonel  David  Brace,  F.R  S.,  C  B.,  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps.  He  discovers d  the  cause  of  Malta  fever,  an  important 
disease  of  warm  climates,  in  1887.  In  1894  showed  that  the 
famous  Nagana,  or  tsetse  fly  disease  of  cattle  in  Africa,  is 
caused  by  parasites  belonging  to  the  group  called  trypanc- 
somes,  which  are  carried  from  one  animal  to  another  by  the 
agency  of  Glossina,  or  tsetse  flies.  In  1903  he  was  head  of  the 
Commission  which  clearly  demonstrated  that  another  kind  of 
trypanosome  is  the  cause  of  sleeping  sickness  in  man,  and  is 
carried  by  another  kind  of  Glossina.  Since  then  ho  has  ably 
directed  an  extensive  inquiry  into  Malta  fever,  which  has 
proved  that  that  malady  is  produced  by  the  milk  of  infected 
goats. 

2.  Gehoimrath  Professor  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  Nobel  Laureate. 
Ascertained  the  cause  of  cholera  in  1883,  shortly  after  his 
epoch-making  discovery  of  the  cause  of  tuberculosis.  Later 
paid  many  visits  to  the  tropics  to  study  tropical  diseases,  and 
has  added  much  to  knowledge  regarding  tbem,  esp  cially  his 
discovery  of  the  frequency  of  malarial  infection  in  children. 

3.  Dr.  A.  Liveran,  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  and  D  Sc. 
University  of  Liverpool.  In  1880  made  the  gr<-at  discovery 
that  malarial  fever  is  caused  by  parasites  in  the  blood,  and 
has  added  much  to  knowledee  of  this  disease,  and  also  of 
other  tropical  diseases,  especially  those  caused  by  trypanosomes 
in  man  and  animals. 

4.  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  F.R  S..  K.C.M.G.,  Lortlon  School  of 
Tropical    Medicine.     In    1378   discovered    that    one    of    the 


parasites  of  man  belonging  to  the  group  of  Filarla  Is  carried 
by  a  kind  of  mosquito,  and  since  ihr  11  has  contributed  much 
to  knowledge  of  these  parasites  acd  the  diseases  caused  by 
tbem,  and  also  to  tropical  mediruno  in  general. 

5.  Dr.  Basile  Danilewsky,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Uni- 
versity of  Kharkolf.  Discoveied  numerous  parasites  of  the 
blood  in  a  large  number  of  animals  shortly  after  Laveran'a 
discovery  was  made,  thus  throwing  much  light  on  diseases  of 
man  due  to  similar  organisms.  His  observations  have  been 
the  basis  of  much  of  the  work  done  since  then  on  the 
subject. 

6.  Dr.  Charles  Finlay,  Thief  Sanitary  Offioer  of  Cuba.  In 
1580  originated  the  theory  that,  yellow  fever  is  carried  by 
mosqultos.  By  careful  observations  ascertained  the  species 
of  mosquito  concerned,  and  thus  enabled  the  American  Com- 
mission under  Major  Reed  to  verify  the  thecry  finally  in  1901. 
The  methods  of  Dreventing  the  disease,  u^ed  since  then  with 
such  brilliant  success  in  Havana  and  Panama,  were  largely 
based  upon  his  original  suggestion. 

7.  Dr.  Camillo  Golgi,  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of 
Pavla.  In  1887  made  a  complete  study  of  the  life-cycle  of  the 
parasites  of  malaria;  showed  that  ttey  belong  to  different 
varieties  ;  and  demonstrated  that  the  attack  of  fever  is  caused 
by  their  sporulation — thus  eluoidatirg  the  whole  subject  of  the 
infection  within  the  human  body. 

3.  Colonel  W.  O.  Gorgas,  United  Slat's  Army.  As  Chief 
Sanitary  Officer  of  Havana  gave  practical  e  ll'ect  in  1902  to  the 
discoveries  of  Finlay  and  of  the  American  Commission  In 
connexion  with  yellow  fever,  and  by  his  energy  and  capacity 
succeeded  in  banishing  the  disease  from  the  ciiy.  Since  then, 
as  Chief  Sanitary  officer  of  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  has  kept  that  area  practically  free  both  from  yellow 
fever  and  from  malaria,  thus  enabling  the  construction  of  the 
canal  to  be  carried  on  in  security.  The  practical  sanitary 
labours  of  Colonel  Gorgas  have  given  the  work  the  most 
brilliant  possible  example  of  what  such  work  can  effect  In  the 
tropics. 

9.  Waldemar  Mordecal  W.  Haffkine,  CLE.  In  1893  dis- 
covered a  method  of  Inoculation  against  cholera,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  India  in  order  to  persuade  the  people  to  use  it  on  a 
large  scale.  In  1896,  on  the  outbreak  of  plague  in  India, 
elaborated  a  similar  method  of  inoculation  against  that  dis- 
ease also.  Since  then  over  six  million  doses  of  his  prophy- 
lactic have  been  p:epared  ai_d  issued  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  reduce  the  mortality  among 
the  inoculated  to  one  sixth.  Prophylactics  af.ainst  other 
diseases  have  bien  prepared  on  the  same  principles. 

10.  Dr.  Arthur  Looss,  Professor  of  Parasitology,  School  of 
Medicine,  Cairo  Has  done  much  work  of  great  value  in  con- 
nexion with  parasitolosy  in  general.  His  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  of  the  parasites  called  ankylostomes, 
which  produce  fatal  anaemia  in  thousands  of  persons  in  many 
tropical  countries,  enter  the  tody  by  the  skin,  is  one  of  leading 
importance. 

11.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  Professor  of  Comparative  Path- 
ology, Harvard  University.  In  1893  discovered  a  new  kind  of 
blood  parasite  in  the  so-called  Texas  cattle  fever  of  cattle,  and 
also  showed  that  it  is  carried  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals 
by  ticks— a  work  of  great  Importance  in  connexion  with 
diseases  both  of  man  and  animaie. 


Resignation  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery. 
To  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagues,  Professor  Wright  has 
sent  In  his  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  Midwifery;  his 
connexion  with  the  School  of  Medicine  of  Leeds  has  been 
long  and  honourable;  it  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  has  been  characterized  throughout  by 
single-hearted  zeal  and  devotion.  His  earliest  work  was  in 
the  Anatomical  Department,  where  be  acted  as  junior 
demonstrator.  These  were  the  days  when  the  sciences 
were  taught  by  men  on  whom  the  claims  of  general  prac- 
tice made  large  demands ;  and  Professor  Wright  is  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  much 
time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school,  for  his  next  work 
was  the  teaching  of  physiology,  and  this  be  continued  for 
fourteen  years.  Not  until  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  there- 
fore, and  then,  we  believe,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Nicholson  Price,  was  he  appointed  lecturer  on  midwifery. 
At  the  time  when  the  Yorkshire  College  became  a  part  of 
the  Victoria  University  in  1888,  the  Professorship  of  Mid- 
wifery was  created,  and  Mr.  Wright  was  naturally 
appointed  to  the  Chair.  His  teaching  in  the  department 
of  midwifery  alone  thus  has  extended  ever  the  long  period 
of  twenty-four  years.  It  is  not  only  as  a  teacher  that  Pro- 
fessor Wright  will  be  kept  in  memory,  for  he  manifested 
the  greatest  interest  in  everything  that  could  advance  the 
welfare  of  tbe  school  and  university,  whether  that  con- 
cerned matters  of  high  academic  -mpcrtance,  or  was  some 
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minor  point  of  detail.  On  his  retirement  from  the  onerous 
dutiesof  teaching  Professor  Wright  will  carry  with  him  the 
best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  numerous  pupils. 

Endowment  of  a  Bed  at  the  General  Infirmary. 

^he  members  of  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Society  have, 
in  celebrating  their  diamond  jubilee,  made  a  donation  to 
the  General  Infirmary  of  £1,000,  thereby  endowing  a  hed 
in  perpetuity,  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  at  the  institution,  and  raising  a  monument  to  the 
excellence  of  the  cooperative  system  which  may  worthily 
stand  along  with  the  interesting  record  of  the  Society's 
progress  during  the  last  sixty  years.  In  presenting  the 
cheque  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Infirmary,  which  he  did  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  the  President  said  that 
when  the  plan  wa3  proposed  as  one  of  the  ways  of  cele- 
brating the  jubilee  there  was  not  a  single  dissentient.  On 
behalf  of  the  Infirmary,  Mr.  Charles  Lupton  thanked  the 
■Society,  and  gave  some  interesting  details  as  to  the  work 
done  at  the  institution. 


^mttlj  Haks. 


Ambulance:  Teams. 
Grbat  progress  has  been  made  in  ambulance  efficiency 
among  colliery  workers  in  the  Ehondda,  and  at  the  second 
annual  inspection,  held  at  Pontypridd  on  September  8th, 
the  number  on  parade  nearly  doubled  that  of  last  year. 
The  members  of  the  Rhondda  Fawr  and  Rhondda  Fach 
Corps  marched,  under  the  command  of  their  respective 
chiefs,  to  the  Ynysynhara  grounds,  and  here  the  various 
squads  were  put  through  stretcher  drill  by  their  officers  at 
the  instruction  of  the  inspecting  officer,  Surgeon-Colonel 
Cureton,  V.D.,  M.D.  Colonel  Cureton  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  smart  appearance  of  the  men  and 
the  efficiency  they  had  attained  at  drill.  He  said  he 
ehould  like  to  see  a  deeper  interest  taken  in  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  movement  by  certain  employers  and  managers 
pf  the  Rhondda  collieries,  where  so  many  accidents 
occurred. 

Cardiff  Infirmary. 
The  subscriptions  promised  and  paid  towards  the  Cardiff 
Infirmary's  new  wine  fund  amount  to  £16,875.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Sir.  John  Cory,  J. P.,  D.L.,  promised 
£5,000  towards  the  much-needed  extension,  provided 
£2,600  were  raised  within  six  months. 

Earjjx  Nursing  Association. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Barry  District  Nursing 
Association  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  credit  at  the  bank 
of  £275  17s.  6d. ;  the  workmen's  contributions  have 
increased  by  £64  10s.  5d.  Altogether  the  receipts  have 
increased  by  £60  Ss.  3d.,  excluding  a  certain  amount 
transferred  from  the  "  Insole  Ward  Account."  The  total 
expenditure  has  decreased  by  £57  0s.  lid.,  and  the  year's 
receipts  have  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £82  12s.  2d. 
The  total  cases  nursed  during  the  year  were  529,  and  the 
nursea'  visite;numba-ed  13,068. 

Slum  Speculation. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Abersychan  District  Council, 
held  on  September  9th,  Mr.  J.  Winstpne  moved  that  the 
Council  take  Immediate  steps  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  by  erecting  a 
sufficient  number  ol  suitable  houses  in  each  ward.  He 
said  there  were  persons  in  the  district  who  were  engaged  in 
buying  up  Blum  property  and  getting  their  living  by 
extracting  extortionate  rents  from  the  people.  He  also 
had  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  some  of  these  houses 
were  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  "  lever  boxes."  The  motion  was  defeated.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Mulligan,  medical  officer,  stated  that;  the  general  sickness 
la  the  district  was  above  the  average,  and  the  sanitary 
inspeafcor  reported  that  he  had  recently  inspected  70 
dairies,  farms,  and  cowsheds  in  the  district,  and  found  in 
the  majority  of  cases  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the  by- 
laws. It  was  decided  to  serve  all  defaulters  with  a  notice 
to  comply,  and  tiirt  an  advertisement  be  issued  requiring 
all  purveyors  of  milk  to  be  registered  forthwith. 

Da.  Phter  Fkazkr,  Carnarvon. 
Dr.  Peter  Frazer,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Carnarvonshire  Combined  Sanitary  Districts,  one  of  the 


best-known  public  men  In  North  Wales,  has  determined  to 
surrender  his  appointment  in  order  to  enter  the  foreign 
mission  field,  and  has  offered  his  service^  to  the  Calvlnistic 
Methodist  Foreign  Missions,  asking  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Khassla  Hills,  India,  the  chief  sphere  of  the  foreign  mission 
labours  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Frazer,  who  is  over  40  years 
of  age,  will  be  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  before  her 
marriage  was  a  popular  vocalist.  Since  her  marriage  she 
has  identified  herself  closely  with  her  husband's  philan- 
thropic work,  both  public  and  private,  and  has  devoted  her 
musical  talent,  as  he  did  his  professional  skill,  to  the 
promotion  of  that  work  in  various  directions. 


KttlanL 


A  Tuberculosis  Exhibition. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Tuberculosis  Exhibition  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
Dublin  in  October,  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen explained  that  the  exhibition  would  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association,  which 
was  formed  in  Dublin  last  spring.  Th*>y  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  the 
educational  value  of  these  little  exhibitions.  They  would 
visit  the  poor  parts  of  Dublin,  so  that  the  poorer  classes 
who  suffered  most  from  the  disease  might  be  given  a 
chance  of  learning  something  about  tuberculosis  and  what 
might  be  done  to  avert  it.  The  country  parts  would  be 
subsequently  visited. 

Professor  McWeeney,  Dr.  Lily  Baker,  Dr.  Alfred  Boyd, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Thompson,  Professor  Mettam,  and  Dr.  M.  F. 
Cox  addressed  the  meeting,  explaining  that  the  object  it 
was  desired  to  attain  was  the  education  of  the  public  in 
the  struggle  with  this  formidable  disease. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry  Swanzy,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald,  a  vote  of  thanks  wr.3  passed  to  Her 
Excellency. 

A  resolution  appealing  for  the  support  cf  the  public 
bodies  and  the  general  public  was  moved  by  Dr  W. 
Calwell,  of  Belfast,  supported  by  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Neill, 
Chairman  of  the  County  Dublin  Council ;  Surgeon-Colonel 
Fllnn,  Chief  Medical  Inspector,  L.GB. ;  Mr,  Walker, 
Mr.  G.  Parker,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Holmes,  Dr.  Jameson, 
Newtowuards ;  and  passed. 

The  exhibition  will  first  be  held  in  a  room  of  the  Irish 
Industries  Section  of  the  great  international  Exhibition, 
at  Ballsbridge,  Dublin.  It  has  been  decided  to  divide  the 
work  of  the  exhibition  into  a  series  of  seotions,  such  as 
Diagrams  and  Statistics,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology, 
Dietary  Cooking,  etc.,  Literature  (iaeluding  illustrations 
from  other  countries),  Appliances  and  Various  Exhibits 
bearing  on  Treatment,  Veterinary  Tuberculosis,  and 
arrangements  for  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Later  on 
this  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  will  be  sent  to  various 
towns  and  rural  districts  throughout  Ireland.  The  objeet 
of  such  an  exhibition  is  to  bring  home  to  the  people  by 
objective  teaching  and  demonstration  all  that  science  at 
present  is  saying  as  to  the  course  of  tuberculosis,  and  as 
to  whet  can  be  done  to  .prevent  its  occurrence,  and 
to  treat  those  suffering  from  it  in  any  of  its  protean 
and  varied  forms,  Such  tuberculosis  exhibitions  have 
been  found  of  enormous  advantage  in  Germany,  and  more 
especially  in  America,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  mass 
of  the  people  rs  to  the  prevention  ar>d  cure  of  c  very  wide- 
spread disease.  The  Women's  National  Health  Associa- 
tion, with  their  President,  Lady  Aberdeen,  has  taken  a 
most  praiseworthy  step  in  establishing  such  an  institution, 
the  first  of  itn  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  we 
trust  will  be  of  great  value  in  the  campaign  that  is  being 
waged  against  the  ravages  of  consumption. 

Irish  Dispensary  Drugs. 
We  have  previously  referred  to  the  attempt  of  trw  Iriah 
Local  Government  Board  to  fasten  upon  Irish  Poor-law 
medical  officers  additional  duties  without  any  corre- 
sponding remuneration.  The  Irish  Local  Government 
Board  pays  half  the  cost  of  the  drugs  supplied  under  con- 
tract to  workhouses  and  dispensaru  is,  Pivvlous  to  1898 
the  system  adopted  led  to  gross  frauds  upon  the  part  of  con- 
tractors and  to  great  waste  of  drugs.  Since  then  the  Board 
has  adopted  a  much  better  system,  but  one  ectailing  con- 
siderable extra  work  upon  the  medical  officers,  who  are  re- 
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quired  to  order  drags  every  three  months  and  in  smaller 
quantities.  They  are  supposed  to  know  just  how  much 
will  be  required  for  three  months,  and  if  they  run  short 
the  patients  can  go  without.  They  are  also  required  to 
take  samples  of  each  consignment  for  analysis  and  to 
weigh  or  measure  all  drags  received.  The  latter  require- 
ment we  should  regard  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  under 
the  existing  scale  of  remuneration  for  Poor-law  work. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  received  by  a 
medical  officer  from  the  clerk  of  his  union  informing  him 
that  he  is  required  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  return  all 
empties  within  the  period  stipulated  in  the  contract  (sis 
months),  and  that  failure  to  comply  with  this  order  will 
be  regarded  as  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  he  asks  our 
advice.  Our  advice  to  him  is  to  comply  with  the  order 
and  return  all  the  bottles  and  packages,  whether  empty  or 
not,  within  the  stipulated  period.  If  he  does  so  he  will 
soon  bring  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  guardians 
to  a  sense  of  the  fitness  oi  things  and  the  unsnitability  of 
red  tape  to  every  condition  of  life  on  this  globe. 

Medical  Witnesses'  Fees  is  Crown  Casks. 
A  correspondent  writes  :  The  scale  of  fees  allowed  for 
attendance  in  court  in  Crown  cases  in  England  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  inasmuch  as  Crown 
eases  must  often  involve  the  medical  witness  in  consider- 
able expense  over  and  above  the  remuneration  he  receives, 
it  is  surprising  that  practitioners  do  not  more  frequently 
try  to  avoid  cases  about  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  for  the  Crown.  In  Ireland  things  are  much 
better  in  this  respect.  In  all  cases  tried  in  the  superior 
courts,  whether  in  the  city  or  at  assizes,  a  medical  witness 
is  allowed  5  guineas  a  day  and  first-class  railway  fare. 
For  giving  evidence  at  petty  sessions  the  minimum  fee  is 
1  guinea,  or  more  if  the  witness  resides  at  a  distance,  and 
Crown  solicitors  always  interpret  the  law  liberally.  At 
criminal  quarter  sessions  the  fees  are  the  same  as  at 
assizes.  In  civil  cases  the  taxing  masters  will  only  allow 
fees  on  this  scale,  but  of  course  the  witness  can  make  his 
terms  beforehand.  In  Ireland  no  one  ever  questions  the 
doctor's  right  to  a  guinea  as  his  legal  fee,  though  in  actual 
practice  among  general  practitioners  this  is  only  a  fiction, 
the  real  fees  being  lower  than  in  England.  Still  even  the 
fiction  tends  to  maintain  the  status  of  the  doctor  as  a 
member  of  a  learned  profession,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  scale  of  fees  allowed  by  the  Crown. 

Cork  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Cork 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  was  held  on  August  21st. 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  city  presided.  The  medical 
report  read  by  Dr.  Sandford  stated  that  during  the  year 
4,160  patients  were  treated  at  the  extern  department,  and 
519  admitted  to  the  wards.  Many  of  these  came  from 
distant  places  in  various  parts  of  a  wide  area  extending 
from  Gal  way  to  Skibbereen  acdfrcm  Wateriord  to  Castle- 
townbere,  embracing  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Water- 
ford,  Kilkenny,  Wexford.  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Galway, 
and  Clare,  with  a  few  more  distant  places.  Three  deaths 
occurred  in  the  hospital  in  the  year,  one  from  sudden 
syncope  in  a  man  of  advanced  years  and  two  from  brain 
abscess  the  result  of  neglected  ear  disease.  A  large 
number  of  students  attended  the  hospital  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  Eoyal  University  and  of  the 
Queen's  College.  Same  of  the  senior  students  each  year 
are  encouraged  to  help  in  the  routine  work  of  the  hospital, 
and  thus  acquire  practical  knowledge  under  supervision. 
The  financial  condition  was  quite  satisfactory,  there  being 
a  credit  balance  of  £15  13s.  7d.  for  the  year  ending  1906, 
which  compared  favourably  with  the  credit  balance  for 
1905  of  £12. 

Health  op  Belfast. 
Infant  Mortality. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
Dr.  Bailie,  M.S.O.H.,  submitted  some  rules  or  advice 
for  the  care  of  babies  which  he  recommended  to 
be  printed,  and  as  posters  distributed  throughout  the 
city.  As  the  preamble  states  that  the  chief  danger 
is  from  July  to  September,  it  seems  rather  belated 
for  this  year.  The  rules  are  good,  but  are  somewhat 
academic  for  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  imperative;  such  phrases  as  "the 
time  specified,"  "tainted  food,7'  "no  debris,"  "generates 
foul  gases,"  "  lower  health  and  vitality,"  are    perfectly 


Intelligible  to  most  people  of  education,  but  do  not  convey 
much  to  the  poorly- educated  girl  mother  of  the  mill-girl 
class.  The  Ulster  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women, 
Mountpottinger,  Belfast,  has  long  issued  simple  printed 
advice  for  the  rearing  of  children,  and  has  now  excellent 
rules  for  both  mother  and  Infant,  conveying  such  clear 
Instructions  as  "  Don't  use  a  feeding  bottle  with  a  long 
tube,"  "  Bear  your  baby  on  the  breast,"  "  Don't  give 
'  soothing  syrups '  or  '  teething  powders,' u  and  the  like. 


Ophthalmic  Department  of  the  Tung  Wah 
Hospital. 
A  report  for  the  year  1906  of  the  Ophthalmic  Department 
of  the  Tung  Wah  Hospital,  Hong  Kong,  has  recently  been 
issued.  The  department  was  opened  in  December,  1905. 
At  first  it  was  opened  once  a  week  only,  but  the  work  so 
increased,  that  two  days  each  week  are  now  devoted  to 
the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  cases.  It  was  started  not 
only  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  patients,  but  also 
for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  students;  and  Dr. 
Montagu  Harston,  the  Medical  Director,  deserves  public 
recognition  for  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  so  excellent 
a  work.  Egypt  has  usually  been  looked  upon  as  the 
country  in  which  infective  diseases  of  the  eye  exist  to  the 
greatest  extent,  but  Hong  Kong  can  run  it  very  close,  even 
if  it  does  not  actually  exceed  the  proportion  found  there. 
In  1905  Dr.  Harston  made  3  systematic  examination  of 
the  eyes  of  the  children  oi  three  large  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  the  result  was  to  show  that  over  70  per  cent,  of 
the  children  were  suffering  from  trachoma.  The  main 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  Chinese  are  trachoma  and 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  ttvo  absolutely  preventable  dis- 
eases. This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  great  need  that 
there  is  for  such  work  as  Dr.  Harstcn  is  carrying  out  on 
purely  charitable  and  philanthropic  lines.  The  high 
appreciation  of  such  work  as  this  was  well  shown  at  the 
British  Medical  Association  meeting  at  Exeter,  when  a 
most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  F.  MacCallan, 
dealing  with  the  work  of  the  travelling  hospitals  in  Egypt, 
and  it  is  just  the  same  sort  of  work  which  is  being  started 
in  Hong  Kong.  At  present  it  is  left  to  the  individual 
efforts  of  one  man,  who  can  ill  afford  the  time  he  spends 
in  treating  eye  diseases  and  in  giving  instruction  to  his- 
pupils.  He  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
his  own  instruments,  and  the  hospital  is  in  great  need  of 
much  apparatus  pertaining  to  an  ophtbalmic  department. 
The  training  ef  the  Chinese  as  ophthalmic  surgeons  is 
a  most  useful  work.  They  above  all  ethers  could  inculcate 
elementary  ideas  ol  ocular  hygiene  into  the  nativee,  and 
without  this  the  spread  of  all  forms  of  ophthalmia,  causing 
so  much  blindness,  is  bound  to  go  en.  Ln  such  a  place  as 
Hong  Kong  there  is  a  vast  wealth  of  clinical  material,  and 
besides  being  most  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  it  would  well 
repay  a  recently  qualified  man,  with  a  gcod  ophthalmic 
training,  to  go  out  and  to  work  there  for  a  time,  for  it  is 
certain  that  in  a  few  months  he  would  get  as  much  experi- 
ence as  he  would  get  in  many  years  in  England,  at  any 
rate  from  the  point  of  view  of  operative  practice.  Here 
is  a  field  of  work  which,  if  developed,  may  mean  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  Chinese  ophthalmic  hospital  run  on 
European  lines.  The  gcod  such  en  institution  may  do  is 
incalculable,  while  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  Hong 
Kong  if  it  were  to  accomplish  this  pioneer  work. 

Smallpox  in  Alsace-Lorraine.—  Dr.  D.  Goldsehmidt, 
of  Strassburg,  in  an  article  in  the  liemn  aMpoi<i;e, 
states  that  small-pox  is  usually  introduced  by  foreign 
workmen,  chiefly  Italians,  who  arrive  in  large  bands 
for  work  in  the  various  factories  and  mines.  Ihese 
men  are  for  the  most  part  unvaccinated,  and  are  greatly 
overcrowded  in  the  quarters  which  they  frequent  lhi- 
municipal  authority  of  Metz  during  the  late  epidemic 
Usued  an  order  that  all  foreign  workmen  should- be  vac- 
cinated the  moment  they  arrived  at  the  railway  station, 
ipso  camjm,  under  pain  of  immediate  expulsicn,  and  this 
measure,  together  with  the  provision  of  house-to-house 
gratis  vaccination  in  Mete-,  put  an  end  to  the  small-pox 
Outbreak,  which  was  never  a  great  one.  Dr.  Goldschmidt 
claims  to  have  shown  (see  British  toB»U« 
June  2nd,  1906,  p.  1297)  that  Napoleon  I  was  the  lust  to 
initiate  obligatory  vaccination. 
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BERLIN. 

Sals  cf  A'coholic  Beverages  in  Saratcriims. —  Sale  of  Poiscm 
by  Medical  Men. 

Two  medical  lawsuits,  involving  important  principles! 
though  turning  on  comparatively  trifling  objects,  have 
been  decided,  one  in  Prussia,  one  in  Bavaria.  In  the 
Pruss'an  case,  a  Dr.  X  ,  proprietor  of  a  sanatorium  estab- 
lishment, was  charged  with  selling  spirituous  liqaors 
without  a  licence.  The  defendant  did  not  deny  that  he 
had  let  not  only  the  inmates  of  his  establishment,  but 
also  persons  who  came  to  visit  them,  have  wine  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  nor  that  he  had  charged  each  bottle 
40  pfennig  (about  4 2 1.)  more  than  it  had  ccst  him.  But 
he  alleged  that  this  could  net  be  held  to  constitute  the 
retailing  of  spirituous  liqaors  in  its  legal  ser,se,  as  the 
wine  was  given  dietelioaliy  and  medicinally,  and  as  the 
difference  in  price  went  no  further  tban  to  cover  his 
working  expenses.  The  eoart,  however,  ruled  the  indict- 
ment to  be  well  founded,  since  the  spirituous  beverage  s 
were  habitually  taken  in  his  sanatorium,  not  medicinally 
merely,  but  as  table  luxuries ;  and  since,  moreover,  a 
profit  of  40  pfennig  was  made  per  bottle,  presumably 
Dr.  X  s  object  in  allowing  the  wiue  to  be  druuk  was  to 
make  the  stay  ia  his  establishment  as  pleasant  as  possible, 
and  thus  to  attach  the  inmates  to  it  and  gain  new  Inmates. 
This  constituted  an  indirect  pursuit  of  profit,  aud  as  such 
must  be  constiuei  as  the  mailing  of  ppirituous  liquors. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Prussia  (Kimmer- 
gtricht)  to  which  Dr.  X.  proposed  to  carry  an  appeal, 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  the  lo^er  court  unimpeachable 
and  declined  to  reopen  the  cate. 

The  second  lawsuit  turned  on  the  paragraph  of  the 
German  penal  code  which  prohibits  the  sale  cf  poisons  or 
medicinal  drugs  by  any  but  lic-nsed  chemists  and 
druggists,  except  under  cfrtain  circumstances  enumerated 
and  set  out  in  a  special  Imperial  rescript.  Dr.  Y.,  who 
was  Indicted  for  having  given  a  patient  a  sublimate 
pastille  to  use,  based  his  defence  on  the  common-sense 
aspect  of  the  nutter.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  the 
drugs  specified  in  the  Imperial  rescript  might  not  be  kept 
for  sale  except  by  licensed  chemists  and  dtuggiste,  and  he 
further  admitted  that  the  drug  in  question  had  not  been 
given  in  an  extreme  case,  nir  had  it  been  applied  by 
himself  personally.  However,  the  drug  had  previously  beeu 
bought  bybimsell  from  a  licensed  chemist.  Tbeparagraph 
and  rescript  quoted  against  him  could  not  possibly  have 
any  other  objects  than,  first,  to  protect  the  public  against 
dangers  attending  the  use  of  poisons;  and,  secondly,  to 
uphold  the  interests  0!  the  chemists'  and  druggists'  trade 
monopoly.  Now,  no  one  could  doubt  that  if  a  medical 
man  personally  instructed  his  patient  in  the  use  of  a  drug, 
this  was  a  safeguard  no  less  reliable  than  the  dispensing 
by  a  licensed  chemist.  The  sublimate  pastille  he  gave 
his  patient  was  labelled  'poison,"  exae'ly  as  it  would 
have  been  marked  when  issuing  from  the  chemist's  shop. 
And,  as  regarded  the  second  count,  how  could  he  have 
done  anything  prejudicial  to  the  trade  monopoly  when 
the  pastille  in  question  had  de  /ado  been  purchased  at  a 
chemist's  ?  Nor  could  the  local  chemist  complain  that  his 
particular  trade  had  been  male  to  suffer,  since  every 
Inhabitant  of  the  place  was  free  to  have  his  prescriptions 
made  up,  or  order  his  drugs  from  any  other  place,  near  or 
lar.  He,  the  defendant,  had  by  his  action  injured  neither 
the  chemists  or  drujgints  as  a  body,  nor  any  cne  par- 
ticular chemist  or  drujg;si.  Again,  the  paragraph  in  tl  s 
Penal  Code  spoke  o!  'keeping  for  sal*,"  and  was  formu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  trade  regu'ations,  whereas  the  one 
solitary  caee  of  handing  over  a  drug  gratuitously  could  not 
possibly  be  eonstiin'd  as  constituting  an  act  of  business  or 
trade  Still,  the  letter  of  the  law  wa3  against  him,  and  so 
he  could  not  expect  to  be  acquitted,  but  he  hoped  the 
court,  in  formulating  its  verdict,  would  place  on  record 
that  he  had  in  no  way  viulated  the  dutiis  of  his  profes- 
sion. A  medical  expert,  whose  opinion  was  asked  by  the 
oou.-t,  corroborated  Dr.  Y.'s  view  that  the  patient  cculd 
not  be  better  safeguarded  from  tbe  danger  of  poison  than 
by  having  the  drug  handed  to  him  by  his  medical  man. 
Nevertheless1,  Dr.  Y.'s  action  constituted  an  infringement 
ol  the  existing  regulations.    The  ccurt,  in  consideration 


of  the  fact  that  German  law  permits  none  but  licensed 
chemists  to  dispense  poisonous  di  ugs,  and  that  all  cases 
in  which  an  exception  may  be  allowed  have  been  care- 
hilly  specified  in  an  Imperial  rescript,  gave  its  verdict 
against  the  defendant,  adding,  however,  that  his  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  had  been  unconscicu?,  and  that  the 
minimum  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1  mark  (Is.)  only  would  be 
inflicted. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Sir,— May  I,  through  your  courtesy,  call  attention  to 
the  resent  appointment  oi  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  to 
the  new  medical  departmental  the  Board  of  Education? 
Mr.  MeKenna,  in  reply  to  a  question  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  gave  assurance  that  the  "  best  available  man  " 
in  the  country  would  be  appointed  as  medical  efficer  to 
the  Board.  In  spite  of  this  assurance  a  man  has  been 
appointed  who  has  no  knowledge  of  school  hygiene,  as  he 
himself  voluntarily  stated  a  few  months  ago,  when  asked 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  recent  Congress  in  London. 
There  sre  not  two  opinions  as  to  who  is  the  "  best  available 
man"  for  this  impjrtant  post.  Dr.  James  Kerr  is  the 
founder  of  school  hygiene  in  England,  and  his  reputation 
is  world-wide,  second  only  to  that  of  Professor  Burgerstein 
of  Vienna.  In  1695  Dr.  Kerr  wTote  a  prize  essay,  "School 
Hygiene  in  its  Mectal,  Moral  and  Physical  Aspects,"  and 
during  the  recent  Congtess  many  English  speakers  elabo- 
rated much  that  had  appeared  in  this  essay  eleven  years 
previously.  Moreover,  Dr.  Kerr's  observations  upon  work 
in  infant  schools  have  revolutionized  the  Code  of  the 
Board  of  E_1u3ation. 

A  Government  official  holding  a  high  and  responsible 
position  has  written:  "Dr.  Kerr's  claims  are  so  over- 
whelming that  nothing  but  malignity  can  keep  him  out." 
The  facts  are  these  : 

1.  Fourteen  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Birrell  was  President 
of  the  Board,  Dr.  Ken*  was  promised,  as  far  as  an  official 
promise  may  be  taken  as  such,  the  refusal  of  the  post  of 
medical  officer  to  the  Board. 

2.  His  proposals  and  suggestions,  which  were  based  on 
practical  experience,  and  which,  I  believe,  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  subsequent  recommendations  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  were  unwelcome  to  the  Permanent 
Secretary,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Morant. 

3.  In  January,  1907,  Mr.  Morant  informed  Dr.  Kerr 
unofficially  that  the  question  of  a  medical  department  at 
the  Board  had  been  entirely  dropped. 

4.  In  July,  as  a  result  of  four  months'  continued 
pressure  from  outside,  Mr.  McKenna  resolved  to  establish 
a  medical  department.  (It  appeared  to  come  as  a  sudcen 
inspiration,  the  result  of  careful  deliberation  from  within.) 

5  Mr.  McKenna  has  never  interviewed  Dr.  Kerr,  nor 
asked  for  his  ideas  or  suggestions;  and  yet  it  is  solely  as 
a  result  of  Dr.  Kerr's  work  in  Bradford  and  London  that 
any  efficient  system  of  medical  inspection  exists  in 
England  to-day.  The  scheme  organized  and  worked  by 
him  under  the  Edujation  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  recognized  by  all  as  a  model  of  what  a 
system  should  be. 

6.  Nor  has  Mr.  McKenna  at  any  time  ever  heard  the 
views  or  sugge3iions  of  any  one  who  has  had  any  real 
practical  experience  in  the  routine  of  medical  inspection, 
but  has  been  content  with  second  and  third  hand 
information  on  these  points. 

Mr.  McKenna's  position  appears  to  be  indefensible.  No 
one  can  blame  a  Minister  or  a  Permanent  Secretary  for 
administering  his  department  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
But  Sir  Robert  Morant  (who  is  free  to  deny  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter)  has  behaved  as  an  autocrat;  surely 
he  should  be  made  answerable  for  his  action,  or  else  he 
should  be  overruled  by  a  higher  authcritj— as,  indeed, 
actually  happened  in  the  case  of  his  diplomatic  obstruction 
to  the  recent  Congress  en  School  Hygiene. 

Dr.  George  Newman,  who  has  suddenly  been  appointed 
to  fill  the  important  post  at  a  salary  of  £1,500  or  there- 
about, is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  would  count  me 
as  his  keenest  supporter  in  his  own  sphere.  He  is  a  very 
great  authority  on  milk  supplies,  on  the  inspection  of 
meat,  on  food  poisoning,  en  infant  mortality,  and  on  the 
existing  sanltaiy  administration  of  the  country  under  the 
Local  Government  Board.    But  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
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practice  of  school  hygiene,  and  he  knows  little  enough  (I 
might  say  nothing)  of  the  theory  of  ordinary  educational 
methods,  of  physical  training  or  of  mental  deficiency  ; 
nor  does  he  know  much  about  special  eye,  ear  and  throat 
affections,  so  common  in  school  children. 

How,  then,  can  the  Board  of  Education  presume  "  to 
advise  and  supervise  the  local  education  authorities"  con- 
cerning these  important  matters  or  "to  give  directions 
concerning  the  frequency  and  methods  of  inspection"? 
The  whole  thing  is  an  absolute  farce.  Dr.  Newman  has 
been  pitchforked  into  office,  probably  against  his  Inclina- 
tion, and  certainly  against  his  better  judgement. 

Of  course  the  argument  which  the  Board  will  produce 
to  account  for  Dr.  Newman's  appointment  is  that  he  is  an 
eminent  medical  officer  of  health,  but  so  is  Dr.  Kerr,  and 
he  has  an  equally  good  knowledge  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion. The  ideas  of  the  Board  are  in  keeping  with  the 
scheme  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  which  Society  has  during  the  past  few  years  used 
its  utmost  endeavours  to  subject  and  subordinate  medical 
inspection  of  schools  to  the  general  sanitary  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  But  this  is  a  scheme  that  has  been 
condemned  by  all  countries  and  States  which  have  adopted 
any  useful  medical  inspection  of  their  schools.  The 
Argentine  Republic  came  to  this  point  of  view  in  1883. 

England   has   at   last,  after  many  years   of    agitation, 
recognized  the  need  for  medical  inspection  of  her  schools 
and  scholars.    The  experience  of  other  countries  is  before 
us.    Let  us  not,  therefore,  throw  away  a  golden  opportunity, 
&utTet  us  rather  adopt  what  is  best,  and  let  U3  also  procure 
the  services  of  the  "  best  men  available." — I  am,  etc., 
A.  H.  Hogarth, 
Secretary  of  the  Section  "  Medical  Inspection 
of  Schools,"  Second  International 
Congress  on  School  Hygiene. 
■Charterhouse  Square,  E.C  ,  Sept.  16th. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Sir, — Dr.  Jones,  in  his  letter  of  September  2nd,  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  nesv  Education  Bill  as  regards 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  "  may  be  only  an 
initial  instalment  of  further  much-needed  reform  to 
ensure  an  improved  physique."  I  would  urge,  amongst 
first  measures  of  the  kind,  the  pressing  need  of  carrying 
into  effect  that  resolution  in  Section  X  of  the  Congress 
of  School  Hygiene  which  suggests  the  expediency  of 
extending  inspection  in  matters  relating  to  hygiene  and 
sanitation — including,  of  course,  medical  inspection  of 
the  scholars — into  all  public  schools.  I  am  sure  that 
we  had  in  our  minds  the  inclusion  of  every  college  and 
school  in  the  country. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  enforce  inspection  in  the  case  of  primary  schools  who 
is  not  willing  that  the  system  should  be  extended  to  the 
institutions  in  which  his  own  children,  if  he  does  not 
eesort  to  free  schools,  are  educated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  set  a  good  example.  It  is 
specially  incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  great  political 
parties  who  are  leaders  In  them,  and  of  members  of  the 
various  local  councils,  to  do  so.  Further  than  this,  how- 
ever, I  would  urge  that  such  persons  have  as  much  right 
as  poorer  parents  to  have  their  own  children  safeguarded, 
which  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  a.\  present.  Many 
instances  to  the  contrary  were  mentioned  in  the  Congress. 
In  some  cases  parents  have  indeed  seemed  helpless, 
because  they  have  been  told  that  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
they  could  remove  their  sons  from  certain  public  schools, 
as  their  places  would  be  immediately  filled  by  others 
whose  relations  were  less  particular.  We  were  told  that 
such  difficulties  did  not  arise  in  private  schools  in  which 
there  was  more  competition.  It  is  suggested  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  growth  of  a  more  healthy  public 
opinion.  In  the  meantime,  however,  promising  lads  are 
dying.  Does  this  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  case  for  the  State 
to  intervene  in  the  interests  of  the  race  ? 

This  ia  not  a  question  of  reflection  upon  any  one.  The 
managers  of  public  schools  and  schoolmasters  do  what  is 
right  in  their  own  eyes,  often  without  knowledge  of  sub- 
jects which  until  recently  were  even  imperfectly  known 
to  medical  men.  The  more  excellent  the  masters  of 
schools  are  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the  less 
time  have  they  to  become  acquainted  with  such  matters 
as. -the  provision  of  suitable  food  at  different  ages,  giving 
an  adequate  amount  of  sleep,  careful  graduation  of  exercise 
and  even  study  to  strength ;  the  proper  ventilation  of  class 


rooms,  sleeping  apartments,  or  studies,  or  with  sanitation 
and  so  on.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  such  expert 
knowledge  from  them. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  proper  to  require  that  every  school 
and  every  scholar  should  be  subject  to  thorough  and  fre- 
quent inspection,  where  these  advantages  are  not  yet 
available,  to  that  all  defects  may  be  remedied,  and  that 
the  youth  of  our  country  may  be  kept  in  health  and 
strength,  and  be  placed  in  a  position  In  which  the  most 
can  be  made  of  their  powers.  Other  nations  are  enjoying 
these  advantages,  and  unless  we  set  about  the  work  of 
ensuring  them  for  our  own  boys  and  girls,  we  must  surely 
fall  behind.  The  Legislature  alone  can  help  us  by  deter- 
mining that  no  school  shall  be  conducted  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  efficiency  in  the  above  respects  being  obtained. 
Until  this  is  done,  Dr.  Jones's  legitimate  hopes  will  not  be 
realized. — I  am,  etc., 

T.  H.  Hendlby,  Colonel  I.M.S. (retired),  C.I  E. 

London,  N.W.,  Sept.  16th. 


THE     MAINTENANCE    OF    THE     HONOUR    AND 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  the 
promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  medical 
profession. — Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 
We  dD  hereby  declare  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  members  thereof  collectively  and 
individually,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  support  in  all 
matters  affecting  them  in  their  professional  capacity, 
including  tbe  encouragement,  promotion,  or  provision  of 
means  ior  protecting  members  and  their  families  against 
the  exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death,  or  misfortune. — 
Draft  Charter. 

Sir, — It  is  not  my  desire  to  pose  as  a  defender  o! 
Dr.  Cox  or  an  adherent  of  the  party  led  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  for  many  years  I  cannot  allow  the 
letter  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Parsons  in  the  issue  of  September 
14th  to  pass  unanswered.  Dr.  Parsons  writes  :  "  The 
Warning  Notices  of  the  Journal  are  a  degradation,  the 
suppoit  of  the  Lancet  is  incomprehensible,  the  agreement 
of  the  medical  agents  Is  but  necessary  to  their  means  of 
living."  If  Dr.  Parsons  inquires  into  the  past  history  of 
the  Lancet  he  will  understand  why  it  supports  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  that  it  has  always  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  profession  by  its  unceasing  efforts  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  interests  of  its  members.  I 
would  advise  him  to  read  The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas 
Wakley,  and  he  will  then  better  appreciate  what  the 
Lancet  has  done  for  us. 

Does  not  his  statement  that  "  Ihe  agreement  of  the 
medical  agents  is  but  necessary  to  their  means  of  living" 
show  that  his  views  are  not  generally  accepted?  Tne 
AVarning  Notices  refer  to  all  kinds  of  appointments,  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  those  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  namely,  Poor  Law  and 
Public  Health  appointments. 

The  Poor-law  medical  officers  have  always  been  shame- 
fully treated  and  underpaid.  Some  improvement  was 
effected  by  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Rogers  and  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers'  Association,  but  cases  cf  injustice  and 
unfair  treatment  are  frequent,  and  the  spirit  of  bumbledom 
has  been  regaining  strength. 

The  salaries  of  medical  officers  of  health  are  unequal 
and  often  utterly  inadequate ;  as  they  have  no  security  of 
tenure  any  appeal  for  increase  leads  to  dismissal,  while  an 
active  officer  is  often  penalized  for  doing  his  work  impar- 
tially, and  so  offending  his  masters. 

The  Association  has  for  year3  tried  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  these  officers,  and  to  obtain  for  them  such  security 
of  tenure  as  might  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  duties 
without  fear  of  dismissal,  and  many  deputations  to  the 
Local  C4overnment  Board  have  been  met  with  the  answer 
that  while  recognizing  the  strength  of  our  case,  nothing 
could  be  done  while  men  were  found  ever  ready  to  step 
into  the  places  of  their  ill-treated  brethren.  Nothing  was 
done  until  under  the  new  Constitution  the  country  was 
divided  up  into  Divisions,  and  then  it  became  possible  to 
adopt  the  Warning  Notice,  wtich  so  far  has  been  uniformly 
successful. 
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The  procedure  Is  as  follows  :  A  man  suffers  some  Injus- 
tice :  be  complains,  perhaps,  to  the  Medical  Secretary, 
who  refers  him  to  the  II  >norary  Secretary  of  his  division; 
the  Honorary  Secretary  calls  a  meeting,  and  inquires  into 
the  circumstances ;  if  the  Division  agrees  that  the  com- 
plaint of  injustice  is  well  founded,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
reports  to  the  Medical  Secretary,  and  asks  him  to  insert  a 
Warning  Notice.  The  Public  Health  Committee  receives 
the  report,  and  approves  it  with  or  without  modification  : 
care  is  always  taken  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, and  in  several  instances  a  reduced  salary  has  been 
accepted  where  the  Division  has  been  satisfied  that  the 
reasons  were  sufficient  in  the  public  interest. 

Every  case  has  so  far  been  successful,  aud  the  medical 
man's  claim  has  been  sustained.  The  most  gratifying 
thing  is  that  no  young  man  of  repute  has  applied  for  such 
a  post,  and  only  now  and  then  a  drunkard  or  some  poor 
old  failure. 

It  is  obviously  unwise  to  publish  details  of  these  cases, 
as  of  course  we  do  net  want  to  boast  of  our  success  or 
make  it  diilicult  for  Boards  of  Guardians  to  give  way;  but 
the  fact  that  the  Warning  Notice  is  or  may  be  published 
acts  as  a  deterrent,  just  as  does  membership  of  the 
Medical  Defence  Union.  I  may,  however,  refer  to  the 
case  of  Dr.  Nash,  of  Southend,  which  has  been  fully 
reported,  as  an  illustration,  and  I  can  say  from  experience 
that  these  Warning  Notices  have  done  more  to  promote 
the  brotherly  union  of  medical  men  than  we  could  have 
hoped.  Any  faltering  now  would  be  disastrous. — I  am,  etc., 
C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson, 
September  17th.  Chairman,  Public  Health  Committee. 


Sib, — It  would  be  a  public  misfortune  if  any  larire 
number  of  our  members,  who  are  just  beginning  to  find 
in  the  Association  an  effective  means  of  maintaining  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  should  be 
distracted  from  this  good  work  by  quarrels  about  the 
inscription  to  be  carried  on  our  banner.  When  one  con- 
siders the  strong  bias  there  is  in  many  minds  against 
certain  methods  of  trade  unionism,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  many  medical  men  will  hesitate  about  fighting 
under  a  bauner  ostensibly  supporting  the  principles  of 
these  organizations.  But,  after  all,  the  principles  of  trade- 
unionism  are  the  principles  of  every  association,  every 
guild,  and  every  church  that  has  ever  been  founded  or  has 
sprang  up  without  intentional  foundation.  The  bedrock 
principle  is  that  united  effort  for  good  or  evil  is  more 
effective  than  individual  enterprise.  The  methods  and 
aims  of  any  church,  secret  society,  or  trade-union  depend 
not  upon  this  fundamental  principle,  but  upon  the  spirit 
and  motives  that  actuate  the  majority  of  its  units. 

It  is  surely  a  very  poor  compliment  to  the  profession  for 
any  of  its  members  to  assume,  or  even  to  fear,  that  if  the 
profession  attains  the  power  that  comes  of  union  by 
adopting  the  organization  of  political  associations,  re- 
ligious guilds,  or  of  trade-  unions,  that  this  power  will  be 
v.  Sid  for  purposes  unworthy  of  the  high  traditions  of  the 
profession.  This  could  only  occur  on  the  assumption  that 
a  majority  of  the  profession  is  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives,  and  if  this  is  so  we  have  no  collective 
professional  honour  to  maintain, 

For  my  part.  I  am  confident  that  the  closer  the  union 
and  the  greater  the  power  attained  by  the  profession 
through  the  development  of  our  Association,  the  higher 
will  its  houour  be  upheld.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
r ny  fear  of  cur  aims  being  degraded  because  our  organiza- 
tion follows  in  external  features  that  successfully  adopted 
by  trade-unions.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  some  of  our 
brethren's  antipathy  to  these  institutions,  it  would  be 
better  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  co-operative  action 
without  unuecessary  illustratious  drawn  from  avowedly 
commercial  undertakings.    I  am,  etc., 

September  leth.  PROFESSIONAL  UNION. 


Sir.— It  would  be  instructive  if  Dr.  Parsons  were  to 
name  the  "alternative  and  honourable  means  "  he  refers  to. 
Some  years  ago  I  suggested  to  the  chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians  that,  ai  he  admitted  that  the  salaries  his 
medical  officers  were  receiving  were  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  work  done,  he  might  support  a  proposition  to  pay 
a  fair  wage  for  good  work.  II is  answer  was,  "  Combine  !  " 
;QA*»port,ed  tbis  Boar<ra  doings  in  the  Journal  (March, 
1904,  p.  705),  which  brought  forth  an  answer   from    a 


medical  guardian  to  the  effect  that  the  guardians  "  must 
be  extremely  careful  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  so 
long  as  the  goods  are  as  good  as  they  are  at  present'* 
(Journal,  ibid.,  p.  762). 

So  here  on  the  one  side  we  have  Dr.  Parsons  s  "  honour- 
able means,"  a  plea  to  be  treated  as  professional  gentle- 
men instead  of  tradesmen— result,  the  salaries  are  still 
unaltered;  and  on  the  other,  a  vivid  light  thrown  on  the 
position  we  really  do  occupy  and  the  moaner  in  which  wo 
may  expect  to  be  dealt  with  until  we  do  combine. 

Again,  Dr.  Parsons  ssys>.  "if  we  increase  the  estimate, 
mental  and  rimrai,  whiah  the  public  has  of  us.  we  will 
increase  our  ,.  s  true,  or  is  it  not  flatly  contra- 

dicted by  the  latest  vaccination  legislation  ?  Hero  the 
public  aattaate  of  tie  medical  man  is  so  high  that  our 
legislators  have  perfect  confidence  that  whatever  the 
material  remuneration  they  otier  us,  the  work  will  be 
well  ^one,  BO— 'dock  the  fees  by  60  per  cent.!  I  think  tin- 
proposition  reversed  would  rind  more  ready  recognition  -. 
at  any  rate,  it  was  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
thinkers,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  accepts 
an  opinion  prevailing  in  the  community  that  such  persons 
[physicians,  surgeons,  etc  ]  are  more  trustworthy  if  paid  highly 
IB  proportion  to  the  work  they  perform:  insomuah,  that  if  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician  Offend  his  services  at  less  than  the 
ordinary  rate.  Instead  of  gaining  more  practice,  he  would 
probably  lose  that  which  he  already  had,—  Politlaal  Econcw,. 
Book  II,  cap.  xiv. 
— I  am,  etc, 

Bristol,  Sept.  Hth.  HARRY  GrKX,  M.D. 

Sir,— Dr.  Pars;  ns  thinks  that  "  we  must  be  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  altruism. "!  Dr.  Crawshaw,  in  his  able  letter. 
says  bluntly  "the  bedrock  fact  is  that  our  object  is  to 
make  money.'"2  1  am  unable,  without  reservations,  to 
accept  the  position  suggested  by  either  of  these- 
quotations. 

Dealing  first  with  Dr.  Crawshaw.  I  think  Dr.  Craw- 
shaw's  character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  docs  uot 
mean  exactly  what  he  says.  The  exigencies  of  space, 
however,  and  the  necessity  for  sweeping  away  a  good  dea> 
of  rubbishy  sentiment,  are,  I  think,  a  sufficient  ex'ulpa' 
tiou.  For  many  men,  at  all  events,  there  are  certainly 
other  motives  besides  "  making  money.''  such  as  the- 
artist's  love  for  his  work,  the  st-lf-satisfaetion  which 
springs  from  useful  work  well  done,  etc.  It  would.  I  am 
sure,  be  difficult  or  impossible — were  one  able  to  analyst- 
motives  with  accuracy— to  say  which  of  .these  is  the 
"  bedrock "  motive  in  the  case  of  scores  of  hard-working 
medical  men. 

When  Dr.  Parsons  says  "  we  must  be  guided  by  a  spiri; 
of  altruism,"  I  say,  of  course,  we  must.  Altruism  ia  a 
new-fangled  word,  meaning  charity,  sympathy,  love. 
The  ideal  of  altruism  is  realized  in  practice  when  the 
command  "love  your  neighbour  as  yourself"  is  actually 
el 'eyed.  But  then  :\re  well-meaning,  if  slightly  hysterical, 
persons  nowadays  who  would  have  us  "to  love  our 
neighbours  better  than  ourselves,''  which  snvours- 
more  of  morbid  sentimentality  than  of  sound  ethical 
instinct. 

We  must  relieve  suffering  and  preserve  the  life  of  the 
workman's  child— so  says  Dr.  Parsons.  So  say  we  all. 
But  the  workman  is  equally  bound  to  assist  us  to  f<c,'> 
our  children.  He  refuses  to  do  so.  What  then?  Will 
Dr.  Parsons  seriously  affirm  that  the  ethical  Ideal  in  such 
circumstances  is  to  go  on  doing  our  duty  without  any 
attempt  to  compel  the  workman  to  do  his  ?  Or  to  put  the 
question  In  more  general  terms,  will  Dr.  Parsons  venture  to 
assert  that  the  "struggle  for  life"  is  in  conflict  with  and  not 
complementary  to  "  the  struggle  for  the  lifecf  oV. 
If  his  reply  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  he  differs  from  an 
authority  who  is.  pi  rhaps,  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
exponent  of  altruism  of  the  last  century,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Drummond.  Tf  his  reply  be  in  the  negative,  then 
his  remarks  about  al'rnism  are  clearly  quite  irrelevant  to 
the  present  issue,  which  Is,  how  to  assess  our  work  at  a 
reasonable  pecuniary  value  nnd  secure  payment  of  the 
same,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  our  practice  may  nob 
be  such  as,  of  necessity,  to  render  it  a  farce  to  the  patient 
and  a  disgrace  to  scientific  medicine— unless  a  man  has 
private  means. — I  am,  etc., 
Manchester,  Sept.  16th.  Ji  Stavelky  Dick. 

1  B&rne  ■■  >n  l-'^h.  p,  voo. 
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Sin,  Dr.  James  Hamilton's  letter  In  the  current  issue 
of  the  Journal  1h  interesting,  and  It  la  to  be  hoped  that 
Fitter  airing  his  views  lie  will  iuimi  diiloly  try  to  have 
thetn  carried  out  by  the  praotUttfflfiM  In  his  own  city  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  will  Iind  un  ample  Hold  for  big  endea- 
vours to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  medical  profession; 
as  there  It  has  mink,  long  since,  to  almost  vanishing point. 

f  had  occasion  to  address  a  letter  to  the  (,'lmyoir  ISttrold, 
which  was  published  in  that  paper on  Dcueuiber  13tli,  1904, 

lonoerning  the  elate  of  the  profession  in  Glasgow,  in 
which  1  said,  "  .  .  .  keeping  an  open  Hhop  for  the  sale  of 
not  only  drugs  and  groceries,  but  also  the  purveying  and 
advertising  of  quack  medicines,  which  unfortunately 
sonms  to  bo  the  universal  practice  ia  Glasgow  and  the 
W  eat  of  Scotland."  And  again:  "A  more  debased  condi- 
tion of  medical  practice  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  and 
•one  which  ia  unknown  In  any  part  of  Fngland.  .  .  ."  .There 
were  no  comments  on  this  letter  from  any  of  the  medical 
men  of  Glasgow.  They  were  silent ;  but,  now  that  the 
prlnciplesof  00  operation  are  being  brought  forward  which 
will  tend  to  bind  the  members  of  the  As-ooiation  closer 
together,  and  will  succeed,  1  hope,  in  elevating  the  pro- 
fession- -even  in  Glasgow  there  comes  11  wall  from  that 
city  against   the  proposed   reforms.      What  professional 

liguity  or  honour  could  men  be  expected  to  develop, 
brought  np  in  such  surroundings  ?  The  worst  of  It  i:i  they 
<lo  not  confine  thoir  operations  to  the  West  of ' Scotland, 
but  come  South,  and  bring  with  them  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere of  their  Upbringing.  Ilenee  sixpenny  dispensaries 
Hid  the  low  professional  tone  and  practices  which  the 
public  are  quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of.     1  am,  etc., 

BtOka  Ncwtnglon,  N.,  Sept.  17tli.  0.  W.  J.  'DUNI.OI'. 


Sik,— The  correspondence  In  yotir  last  issue  'appears  to 
uiark  fairly  accurately  the  line  of  cleavage  which  ia  to 
■exist — to  use  Mr.  Parsons's  words — "between  those  to 
whom  medicine  ia  a  Profession  and  those  to  whom 
medicine  is  a  Trade."  The  distinction,  judging  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Parsons,  Dr.  llawthorno,  and  i>r.  .lames 
Hamilton,  amounts  to  this:  The  Professional ista  are  to 
have  the  absolute  monopoly  of  the  qualities  of  altruism, 
dignity,  and  nobility.  To  them  are  to  bo  handed  over  the 
duties  of  maintaining  (1)  the  high  and  honourable  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  the  great  barber-surgeons,  and 
<2)  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  Professional  secrecy.  In 
return  for  this  they  will  probably  condescend  to  retain 
their  monopoly  of  the  undent  corporations,  medical 
Hchools,  universities,  and  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
To  the  baser  sorts  -the  low  trader  fellows  represented  by 
Dr.  Cox  and  his  friends — are  to  be  handed  over  the  duties 
of  ^carrying  on  the  everyday  work  of  the  common  people, 
They  shall  attend  all  confinements  free  of  charge,  do  all 
vaccinations  and  notifications  not  only  without  fee  but 
under  heavy  penalty ;  end  should  they  at  any  time  venture 
'to  protest  they  shall  be  publicly-bludgeoned  with  heavy 
chunks  of  altruism.  To  Dr.  Ilnmilton  shall  at  such  time's 
be  allotted  the  duty  of  pointing  out  that  any  further 
burden  imposed  has  been  directly  due  to  an  indecent  act 
>f  rebellion. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  thing  becomes  manifest  when 
we  iind  that  between  them  Dr.  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Parsons, 
and  Dr.  .lames  Hamilton  probably  do  not  attend  (  rje 
Single  maternity  ease  in  the  year.  This  is,  of  odurfee, 
where  the  nobility  of  altruism  comes  in.  "  But,  oh  the 
humbug  of  it !  " — I  am,  etc., 

London,  N.W.,  Bert.  17th.  C.  Rawdon  Wood. 


SWEATING  OF  T11K  MKIHCAL  PROFESSION  BY 
PUBLIC  BODIES. 
Hut, — Dllting  tin*  last  eighteen  months  I  have  been  a 
member  of  Glasgow  Parish  Council  and  District  Lunacy 
Board,  and  throughout  that  period  tic  questions  referred 
to  by  Dr.  T.  Russell  in  the  I-uitisii  Mioicu,  Jouunal  of 
August  3rd,  p.  298,  have  engaged  my  attention,  especially 
the  question  of  payment  o»  fees  to  the  outdoor  medieal 
staff  for  certifying  lunatics  belonging  or  chargeable  to 
other  parishes.  The  Inspector  of  poor  of  Glasgow  parish 
obtains  payment  of  thoso  fees  In  all  cases  from  the  other 
parishes,  but  he  does  not  always  hand  them  over  to  tho 


doctors  who  earned  them.  Ho  says  that  only  for  tho 
certification  of  old  or  recurrent  cases  belonging  to  other 

parishes  does  hi-  pay  over  to  the  medical  officers  the  fees 
ho  has  collected,  lie  asks  the  doctors  to  eend  in  to  him 
accounts  (or  certifying  those  exceptional  cases,  and  when 
he  pays  them  they  grant  receipts.  The  fees  for  certifying 
all  other  cases  of  lunacy  chargeable  to  outBido  parishes 
are  collected  by  the  Glasgow  inspector  and  pocketed  by 
the  parish  council.  The  connolls  of  the  outside  parishes 
do  not  concern  themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  fees 
chargeable  to  them  for  lunacy  certification  by  Glasgow 
Counoil  are  all  paid  to  tho  medical  officers  certifying  in 
each  case.  As  a  member  of  the  Glasgow  Council  1  have 
end<<avoured  to  ascertain  why  eases  belonging  to  other 
parishes  occurring  for  the  first  time  and  certified  by  the 
ttedicalollleers  are  put  in  a  dlllerent  category  from  old  or 
recurrent  cases.  The  Glasgow  inspector  explains  that  this 
arrangement  waa  made  Bome  time  ago  because  the  doctors 
would  be  inclined  to  certify  insanity  In  all  supposed 
lunacy  cases  belonging  to  other  parishes,  in  order  thereby 
to  obtain  the  feea.  Such  perquisites  to  the  medlCBl 
officers,  according  to  the  Inspector,  had  to  be  ourtalled. 
They  are  only  available  now  for  outside  cases  that  have 
been  In  the  asylum  before. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  whether  there  is  any 
minute  of  such  resolution  of  the  Council,  and  after  re- 
peated requests  the  inspector  of  poor  has  been  good 
enough  to  draw  attention  to  a  minute  of  the  Barony 
Board,  dated  1878,  to  the  effect  that  £15  were  then  added 
to  each  medical  officer's  salary  in  lieu  of  lunacy  fees.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  the  Barony  Parochial  Board  and  tho  Oity 
Parochial  Board  united  in  1899  to  form  the  Glasgow 
Pariah  Council.  The  present  Inspector  of  poor  was 
previous  to  the  amalgamation  Inapector  Of  the  Barony 
Board.  Founding  on  the  old  Barony  minute  of  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  the  inspector  holds  that  the  medical 
ollloers  have  "compounded"  for  lunacy  fees,  and  on  the 
baBis  of  that  minute  all  new  appointments  on  the  outdoor 
stall' are  made.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  two  appoint- 
ments I  pressed  for  a  delinlte  statement  (in  the  minutes) 
of  terms  and  conditions  as  to  services  and  emoluments, 
but  did  not  succeed.  Fach  new  medical  officer  ia  said  to 
be  appointed  on  tho  eametermB  as  his  predecessors,  based 
upon  the  Barony  minute  of  1878  so  far  as  lunacy  certifica- 
tion Is  concerned.  Glasgow  Parish  Council  includes  in 
the  medical  officers'  salaries  the  cost  of  lunacy  cer- 
tification both  of  caseB  belonging  to  Glasgow  Parish 
and  other  parishes  with  exceptions  as  explained.  These 
medical  men,  apart  from  the  lunacy  law  en  the  point, 
arc  clearly  entitled  to  payment  for  all  work  done  for 
parish  councils  other  than  that  by  which  they  have  been 
employed.  01  course,  I  except  work  done  in  respect  to 
ordinary  adult  paupers  according  to  the  arrangement 
of  reciprocity.— I  am,  etc., 

M^ow,  Auk.  3rd.  Jamks  Fuskink,  M.B. 


Sir,— As  the  letters  of  Drs.  Moore  and  Russell  appear- 
in  g  in  your  Columns  have  awakened  great  interest  among 
parish  medioal  officers.  I  may  State  that  1  am  an  out- 
door parish  medical  officer  in  Scotland,  and  that  I  have 
got  fees  for  statutory  visits  to  boarded-out  lunatiCB,  also 
lot  lunacy  certiflOBttSl )  but-  I  have  not  got  all  that  I  am 
entitled  to  by  the  rules  and  terms  of  my  appointment. 
The  rule  here  is  for  the  outdoor  medical  officers  to  BBfld 
in  their  accounts  for  such,  but  tho  inspector  of  poor  docs 
not  always  send  the  foes. 

Why  ia  an  Inspector  of  poor  allowed  to  charge  medical 
fees  against  other  parishes  without  giving  a  voucher  from 

the  medical  officer  that  such  fees  have  been  paid  f 

Why  is  an  inspector  of  poor  allowed  to  deride,  Bnd 
instruct  his  council  what  fees  Should  be  paid,  and  to 
whom,  when  the  rules  and  regulations  state  distinctly 
what  must  not  lie  included  In  the  salary  ? 

Arc  parish  council  auditors  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  auditor  doing  their  duty  when  they  pass  statements 
■el  Intromissions  without  vouchers  to  prove  that  the  fees 
have  been  paid  to  the  medieal  officers,  seeing  that  vouchers 
have  to  1  d  for  all  other  payments? 

What  Information  can  the  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Poor-law  Medical  Officers'  Association  give  us  as  to  such 
practice  in  respect  to  medical  salaries  and  fees?— I  am,  etc. 
G.  Bull  Tod»,  M.B. 


Glasgow,  August  3rd. 


NAVAL  AND    MILITARY    MEDICAL   fcERViCES. 


[Sept.  21,  igey. 


THE    OPERATIVE   TREATMENT   OF   CARCINOMA 
OF  THE  CERVIX. 

Sib, — As  my  name  has  been  quoted  in  connexion  with 
the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  snd  as  I  showed  the 
specimen  in  question  at  the  Obstetrical  Society,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  state  that  I  did  so  not  as  "  a  case  purporting 
to  illustrate  Wertheim's  technique,"  as  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Lockyer  says,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
operating  by  the  abdomiral  rente  in  cases  of  cervical 
carcinoma  which  ptima  facie  seem  suitable  for  vaginal 
hysterectomy? 

When  the  case"  is  viewed  frcm  this  point  of  view  it 
seems  beside  the^mark  to  be  punctilious  as  to  whether 
the  exact  technique  of  the  operation  approximated  to  that 
Of  "  Kelly  "  cr  to  that  of  Wertheim. 

If  Dr.  Lockyer  wishes  to  insist1  that "  the  name  of 
Wertheim  must  not  be  linked  to  any  "operative  technique 
In  which  the  cervix  is  not  enclosed  in  a  vaginal  capsule 
by  clamps,  then  by  all  means  let  him  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  faithful  homage  to  Wertheim  and  being 
ruled  by  him. 

But  tt  may  possibly  turn  out  that  the  method  adopted 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  Lenthal  Cheatle,  which  Dr.  Lockyer 
wishes  to  term  "  Kelly's "  method,  has  been  quite  as 
effective  in  this  case  and  others  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
Of  Wertheim  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  "  call  a  spade  "  by  the 
name  by  which  it  is  usually  known,  Dr.  Lockyer  may  have 
missed  the  point  that  there  are  other  equally  effica- 
cious if  not  almost  similar  implements  called  shovels. — 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  S.W  ,  Sept.  14th.  VlNCENT   DICKINSON. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  AN  ANAESTHETIC  HAIRWASH. 
Sir, — The  enclo=ed  paper^is!written  by  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Glaegow  inTwhom  Lbave  complete  confi- 
dence. It  merits  publicity" as  it  deals  with  a  practice 
that  can  only  be  characterized^  as  dangerous  and 
Improper : 

In  connexion  with  frequent  recent  statements  affirming  that 
the  "drug  habit"  is  on  the  increase  amoDg  women  of  the 
better  class,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  an  anaesthetic  Is  apparently  being  made  ase  of  in 
hairdressing  establishments  to  an  extent  probably  not  gene- 
rally known,  and  which,  if  continued,  must  most  certainly  be 
attended  by  deleterious  results  in  one  direction  or  another 

The  following  incident  tells  its  own  tale  :  A  lady  in  this  city 
(Glasgow)  the  other  day  entered  one  of  its  largest  and 
deservedly  most  popular  hairdressing  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  having  her  hair,   which  was  rather  weighty 

thinned."  This  done,  she  requested  that  instead  of  the 
usual  '  shampoo"  with  hot  water,  etc.,  some  hairwash  merely 
should  be  rubbad  into  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  hairdresser 
In  attendanoe  suggested  a  "dry  shampoo,"  to  which  the  lady 
agreed.  The  lotion  used  for  this  purpose  smelt  so  strongly  of 
chlorolorm  (as  the  lady  thought)  that  she  was  beginning  to 
request  that  some  other  kind  be  used  when  she  found  that  her 
voice  sounded  to  herself  "far  off,"  then  seemed  to  die  away 
and  the  unpleasant  fact  dawned  on  her  that  she  was  becoming 
overpowered  by  the  fumes  of  the  lotion  !  She  was  just  able  to 
call  out  that  the  was  "goirt;  over"  and  the  man  with  great 
promptitudeat  onc9  pumped  a  strong  current  of  cold  air  over  her 
face  by  means  of  an  apparatus  cow  used  for  drying  ladhs'  hair 
and  which  stood  close  at  hand.  Even  with  this  strong  appli- 
cation of  air  it  was  some  little  time  before  the  lady  felt  quit" 
herself  again,  or  had  clear  consciousness  of  things  around 
Her  first  thought  then  was  naturally  that  some  mistake  had 
oeen  made  in  the  preparation  used,  and  her  astonishment  was 
grea,  to  rind  that  instead  of  being  alarmed,  or  even  annoyed  in 
any  way,  the  man  seemed  merely  amused  by  the  incident 
assuring  her  tba1,  the  lotion  was  one  regularly  used  for  ladles'' 
hair,  and  that  they  "rather  liked  it"  He  informed  her  also 
that  the  same  preparation  was  supplied  to  ladies  to  usi  them- 
selves at  home.  He  further  explained  that  a  different  kind 
was  used  for  men  ;  this  tho  lady  asked  to  see,  azd  on  inhaling 
It  felt  no  bad  til  ic\s. 

Does  this  use  of  an  anaesthetic  fluid  by  haiidressers  not 
constitu.e  a  very  real  danger  in  several  definite  directions 
which  hardly  rcqmre  to  ba  specified?  In  the  case  narrated 
three  points  may  be  specially  noticed  :  1.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  lady  was  subjected  to  tbe  unpleasantness  (to 
put  it  mildly)  of  beiog  dazed,  or  even  stupefied,  by  the  fumes 
from  the  halrv.-ash.  2  She  was  at  the  time  in  her  ordinary 
health  and  there  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  known,  to  cause 
her  to  be  more  readily  affected  in  this  way  than  would  be  the 
case  with  others  In  like  circumstances.  3.  The  hairdresser 
informed  her  that  ladies  "rather  liked  it"— namely,  the  hair- 
wash— and  that  it  was  supplied  to  thara  to  use  at  home.  These 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

•7nh£  ^Htora  of  a-cnstnmlng  children  and  young  people  to 
en:oy    the  sensation  of  "going  over"  under  gas,  ither,  etc., 


while  in  the  dentist's  hands,  may  be  open  to  question  (to  the 
extent,  at  l«-ast,  which  is  in  practice  at  present) ;  but  surely, 
in  view  of  the  experience  here  narrated,  there  can  only  be  one 
voice,  both  among  medical  men  and  laymen,  in  condemnation 
of  this  use  of  an  anaesthetic  as  a  mere  hairwash. 

Subsequent  inquiry  en  the  part  of  the  writer  at  the  above- 
mentioned  hairdressing  establishment  gleaned  the  following 
information :  (1)  The  preparation  used  is  labelled  tetra- 
chloride of  carbon  ;  (2)  it  has  been  in  use  at  all  the  principal 
hairdressers'  for  several  years,  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
"  petrol  "  hairwash  formerly  used,  which  has  been  condemned 
as  dangerous  owing  to  its  inflammable  nature. 

If  the  above-mentioned  fluid  is  taking  tbe  place  of  p9trol  in 
hairdressing  establishments  on  account  cf  the  "accidents'1 
which  happened  with  the  latter,  would  it  not  be  wise,  before 
further  harm  is  done,  to  make  investigation  into  its  use,  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  we  are  not  replacing  petrol  by 
something  equally  dangerous,  and  that  in  more  directions 
than  one  ?  __ 
^     -    ■->  :^~s-        *-  M.  R.  L. 

Glasgow,  September,  1907. 

— I  am,  etc., 

Stonehaven,  N.B.,  fept.  9th.  JOHN  G.  McKhnDKICK. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 

THE  COMMAND  OF  STATION  HOSPITALS  IN  INDIA. 
In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  Commands  in  India,  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  will 
in  future  nominate  officers  to  command  Station  Hospitals  at 
certain  hill  stations,  and  also  at  the  head  quarters  of  divisions 
and  brigades.  The  tenure  of  appointments  will  be  two  years 
for  hill  stations,  and  three  years  for  the  remainder,  with  a  few 
exceptions. 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
PKObPEOTS  in  the  Service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  G.  Crawford,  M.B.,  I.M.S.,  Civil 
Surgeon,  Hughli,  concludes  in  the  issue  for  September  a  series 
of  articles  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Indian  Medical 
Gazette  on  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  He  maintains  that  it 
offers  scope  for  varying  tastes,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
health  and  long  life,  with  the  certainty  of  an  adequate  income 
during  the  working  years  of  life,  and  of  a  pension  thereafter. 
He  contends  that  the  position  of  an  Indian  medical  officer, 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  he  has  to  speed 
the  greater  part  of  his  working  life  in  India  and  for  many 
other  disadvantages  which  he  has  to  encounter,  contrasts 
favourably  with  that  of  a  man  who  attempts  general  practice 
in  Great  Britain  without  special  advantages  or  connexions. 
His  general  conclusion  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  preceding  pages  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  set 
forth  fairly  the  prospects  which  the  I. M.S.  offers  to  those  who 
jiin  its  ranks  ;  Lot  concealing  Its  disadvantages,  which  are 
many,  while  setting  forth  its  advantages,  which  are  more. 
Service  in  tbe  I.  M.S.  means  work  ;  man  earns  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  nowhere  more  literally  so  than  in  India.  Of 
course,  it  involves  a  long  residence— to  use  the  harshest  word. 
'  exile' — in  India  ;  but  exile  tempered  by  0  liberal  allowance  of 
fairly  paid  furlough.  No  man  need  enter  the  I. M.S.  nowadays 
expecting  to  make  hfs  fortune;  though,  using  the  word 
'  fortune '  in  a  moderate  Fense,  even  in  recent  times  some  few 
men  may  b?  said  to  have  done  so.  The  days  of  great  fortunes 
to  be  made  in  Indian  service,  snch  as  Joseph  Hume's  £40,000 
in  twelve  years  as  an  assistant-surgeon,  have  gone  long  ago, 
and  gone  for  ever.  Even  a  century  ago,  fortunes  were  usually 
msde,  not  by  praslice,  but  by  trade  and  contracts.  A  man 
who  enters  the  I. M.S.  should  do  so  with  a  mind  made  up  not 
to  waste  his  time  and  his  energies  in  futile  regrets  that  the 
career  he  has  deliberately  chosen  involves  service  abroad 
inst°ad  of  at  home  ;  nor  grudgingly  to  compare  his  own 
position  and  prospects  with  those  of  the  most  successful 
of  his  contemporaries  in  England,  while  he  forgets  those  who 
have  failed  to  attain  success,  or  who  have  hopelessly  gone 
under ;  but  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  ;  to  worry 
through  hard  times  in  hope  of  the  better  times  which  are  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later  :  and  to  do  his  best  for  the  country,  for 
its  inhabitants,  and  for  the  Government,  as  well  as  for  himself. 
He  will  find  open  to  him  a  career  with  plenty  of  Interesting 
work,  not  always  hard  work  :  pay  at  once  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  as  a  bachelor,  and  sufficient  in  a  few  years  to  enable 
him  to  marry  (it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  marry  on  his  pay 
when  he  first  join5,  but  usually  to  do  so  without  private  means 
involves  a  struggle  and  considerable  discomfort.  In  what 
other  profession  would  a  man  ever  expect  to  get  pay  or  income 
sufficient  to  justify  him  In  marrying  on  first  starting:'):  pay 
steadily  increasing  as  his  length  of  service,  and,  if  married, 
his  necessary  expenses,  increase  :  some  provision  lor  his 
family  If  he  falls  by  tho  way  :  and  finally  a  pensioD,  in  its 
earlier  stages  sufficient  to  live  upon  while  he  gets  his  footing, 
if  ho  makee  up  his  mind  to  retire  early,  before  he  is  too  old  to 
start  on  a  new  career  :  in  its  later  stages,  if  he  prefers  to  hold 
ou  in  the  service,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  comfort  after 
retirement." 
It  should  be  stated  that  Joseph  Hnrce's  fortune  appears  to 
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Aiave  been  made,  not  by  the  practioo  rf  medicine,  but  through 
holding  several  high  posts  in  the  offices  of  the  paymaster  of 
•the  forces,  the  prize  agency  officer,  and  the  commissariat. 


Mbdical  Relief  in  India. 
A  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  pub- 
lished in  our  issue  of  August  24th,  aud  suggesting  a  re- 
organization based  on  the  idea  of  ensuring  that  an  officer's 
work  increased  in  scope  and  responsibility  pari  passu  with 
nis  promotion,  has  evoked  a  letter  dealing  with  the  same 
general  subject  from  another  correspondent.  In  this  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  the  suggestion  that  senior  officers  are  at  present 
comparatively  unemployed  as  is  suggested  by  the  previous 
writer.  Our  new  correspondent  points  to  faulty  distribution 
of  work  irrespective  of  rank,  and  overlapping  of  effort  in 
many  directions,  as  the  errors  in  organization  which  must 
be  eliminated  if  the  medical  service  of  India  is  to  be 
carried  on  efficiently.  The  Government  of  India,  he  points 
out,  has  to  care  for  a  population  of  3C0  millions.  To  per- 
form such  a  task  with  a  medical  personnel  of  only  some 
700  officers  wouli  in  any  case  be  difficult,  and  it  ia  ren- 
dered all  tho  harder  by  the  fact  that  thesa  officers 
are  rigidly  divided  into  two  sections,  (I)  thess  oa  the 
military  side,  who  have  too  little  to  do  ;  and  (2)  these  on  the 
civil  side,  who  have  many  more  daily  tasks  than  they  can  pos- 
aibly  perform  efficiently.  He  would  have  the  hard-and-fast 
line  between  the  two  branches  of  the  service  abolished,  so  as 
to  allow  the  efforts  of  the  one  to  be  supplemented  by  those  of 
the  other  ;  in  ordinary  times  the  work  of  the  country  would 
thus  be  better  performed,  and  the  Indian  Medical  Service  as  a 
whole  would  prove  a  more  efficient  machine  if  ever  circum- 
stances demanded  that  all  its  officers  should  render  assistanoe 
in  time  of  war.  Furthermore,  there  are  at  present,  he  points 
out,  in  every  large  station  not  one,  but  half  a  dozen  Govern- 
ment Institutions  providing  medical  care  for  the  population, 
civil  and  military,  European  and  native ;  each  of  these 
requires  a  staff  and  absorbs  the  services  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  Indian  medical  officers,  whether  on  the  civil  or 
military  side.  Ho  would  abolish  the  whole  of  these  hospitals, 
and  substitute  for  them  one  large  hospital  which  in  its  various 
.pavilions  would  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  persons  who  are 
at  present  medically  assisted  bv  Government.  In  the  different 
pavilions  of  such  a  hospital  officers  on  the  military  and  civil 
sides  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  would  work  side  by  side, 
receiving  more  or  less  assistance  from  R.A.M.C.  officers  and 
others.  The  result,  he  thinks,  would  be  economy  of  labour  and 
the  existence  of  a  hospital  in  every  district  of  an  efficient  and 
up  to  date  character.  By  way  of  co-ordinating  still  further  the 
wfiole  medical  work  done  for  the  people  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  increasing  its  benefits,  and  keeping  the liersonncl  of 
certain  departments  constantly  up  to  the  mark,  he  would  cause 
the  field  hospitals  to  perambulate  the  various  districts,  give 
such  assistance  to  the  people  as  their  arrangements  permit, 
and  act  as  feeders  for  the  great  hospitals  in  each  principal 
town  sending  on  to  them  the  more  serious  cases. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND   COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
University  Library. 
The  report  of  the  Library  Syndicate  for  1903,  recently  Issued, 
states  that  the  gift  of  £5,000  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  has 
made  It  possible  to  put  in  hand  at  once  the  whole  of  the 
straotural  work  and  most  of  the  fittings  connected  with  the 
utilization  for  library  purposes  on  the  ground  floor  and  base- 
ment of  Cockerell's  Buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Geo- 
logical Museum.  Progress  was  made  with  the  work  of 
recataloguing  duriDg  the  year,  and  a  select  list  of  current 
English  periodicals  was  ismed  and  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Library.  The  number  of  printed  books  or  documents  received 
during  the  ypar  was  53,668,  and  of  manuscripts  131.  The 
number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  was  30,184. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 
Annual  Report. 
The  President  has  lately  issued  his  annual  report  of  the 
College.  Seven  new  assistants  have  been  appointed  to  tho 
various  chairs ;  among  these  are  included  Mr.  Howard 
Stevenson,  F  RC  SI,  in  Surgery,  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Lowry,  in 
Obstetrics.  Mr.  R.  Mackay  Wilson,  of  Dublin,  has  founded  a 
Travelling  Studentship  to  aid  a  fresh  graduate  in  medicine  in 
taking  a  further  year  of  study  abroad.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  advances  the  College  has  made,  the  President  says  that 
•twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  one  laboratory,  and  it  was 
condemned  by  the  sanitary  authorities  ;  to-day  there  are  eight, 
including  chemical,  biolosical,  physiological,  pathological, 
anatomical,  and  pharmaceutical,  all  well  equipped  and  in  tha 
best  modern  spirit.  A  long  list  of  some  of  ihe  important 
distinctions  and  posts  obtained  by  graduates  bears  07id:rce 
that  the  excellent  wcrk  of  tho  past  is  not  failing. 


$Wto-«tWtal. 


The  advic*  given,  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  it  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

THE  INTERVIEWER  AT  SEA. 
A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  Sunday  Times  of 
Sydney,  N.S  \V.— a  newspaper  whlcii  seems  quite  recently  to 
have  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  transfusion  of  blood 
has  been,  and  is  still,  occasionally  practised.  It  accordingly 
sent  forth  a  reporter  to  interview  "  the  leading  medical  men 
in  Sydney,"  but  did  not  find  them  very  ready  to  be  pumped. 

"Owing,"  our  bilated  contemporary  states,  "to  the  action 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  In  debarring  Its  members 
from  giving  opinions,  or,  rather,  Interviews,  to  the  press, 
much  information  has  to  be  presented  in  a  form  which  lacks 
the  individuality  that  would  surround  it  if  appearing  over  the 
names  of  the  informants,  but  in  two  cases,  where  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained  before  the  actual  interview,  names  are  men- 
tioned. In  these  cases  questions  were  asked,  and  in  each  case 
the  request  was  made  that  no  personal  reference  should  be 
made,  but,  in  view  of  tho  importance  of  the  subject,  we  fee! 
justified  in  breaking  the  self-erected  bounds  of  the  con- 
servative B.M.A.  and  giving  to  the  public  that  which  is 
undoubtedly  its  due." 

One  of  the  medicil  men  as  to  whoso  work  information  wbb 
obtained  before  the  actual  interview  wa3  Dr.  W.  J.  Stewart 
McKay,  and  the  interviewer  appears  to  have  become  possessed 
of  a  drawing  of  an  apparatus  which  Dr.  McKay  has  devised  for 
transfusion  ;  this  was  reproduced  on  a  large  scale  and  con- 
trasted with  a  drawing  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  medical 
textbook.  Dr.  McKay  appears  to  have  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed and  to  have  confined  himself  to  an  expression  of 
an  opinion  that  there  was  a  great  future  before  transfusion. 
The  other  medical  man  mentioned  by  name  was  Dr.  Camac 
Wilkinson,  who  appears  to  have  done  little  more  than  acknow- 
ledge the  authenticity  of  the  article  published  in  these 
columns  on  June  1st  last,  p.  1298  ;  we  may  suspect  that  he  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  the  guarded  opinion  there  expressed  than 
the  interviewer  understood. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  public  interest  is  really  served  by 
the  publication  of  these  so-called  interviews.  The  validity  of 
the  objection  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  inter- 
views could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  two  topics 
selected  by  our  contemporary.  Transfusion  is  a  most  delicate 
operation  and  in  uDskilful  hands  might  easily  le 3d  to  disaster  ; 
further  the  scientific  principles  by  which  resort  to  the  method 
should  be  guided  have  not  yet  been  settled.  As  to  the  value 
of  tuberculin  as  a  curative  agent  very  much  the  same  may 
be  said.  Its  indiscriminate  use  may  undoubtedly  do  much 
harm.  If  it  is  to  do  good  the  physician  must  be  left  to  exerciae 
his  unbiassed  judgement  in  the  selection  of  suitable  cases. 


MEDICAL  ETIQUETTE. 
Lbmco  asks  for  an  opinion  on  the  following  case :  A.  and  B. 
are  partners,  and  nave  attended  Z  's  family  occasionally. 
(Z.'s  familv  have  been  erratic,  and  often  changed  their 
doctors.)  Z.  being  ill,  his  wife  sent  for  C,  who  had  not 
previously  attended  tha  family.  C.  was  away,  and  when  his 
locum  tenens  appeared  he  was  not  allowed  to  oee  Z.  That 
afternoon  A.  received  a  telegram  to  go  and  see  Z.,  and  Z. 
wishes  A.  to  continue  his  attendance  after  C.'s  return,  and 
has  written  C.  to  that  effect.    What  ought  A.  to  do  ? 

%*  The  case  is  a  little  unusual,  and  we  have  not  in  mind 
any  precedent  which  exactly  fits  it.  We  should  be  disposed 
to  hold  that  any  Implied  engagement  of  C.  was  cancelled  by 
the  refusal  to  allow  the  locum  tenens  to  see  Z.,  and  that  A.  is 
not  bound  to  look  upon  himself  as  acting  as  a  substitute  for 
C.  A  ,  we  think,  should  explain  the  circumstances  to  O., 
by  whom  the  explanation  ought  to  be  received  in  a  friendly 
spirit. 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES'  FEES  AT  INQUESTS. 
M.B.  write*:  I  attended  under  subooena  the  inquest  on  the 
victim  of  a  collierv  accident.  When  the  inquest  was  just 
finished— that  is,  after  two  and  a  half  hours— '.he  coroner 
said  he  did  not  require  medical  evidence.  Am  I  entitled  to 
a  fee,  and  if  not,  wby  not  ? 

*9*  Our  correspondent  Is  clearly  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
1  guinea  for  attending  to  glvo  professional  evidence,  and 
can,  if  necessary,  recover  it  frcm  the  coroner  in  the  county 
conr'.. 
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Mbdicaj.   Jocajr*: 


OBITUARY. 


[Sept.  ai,  igoy. 


INCOME  TAX. 
General  Practitioner  commanded  to  practise  in  Surrey  in 
April,  1905,  but,  finding  he  was  losing  money  and  making  no 
headway,  purchased  the  introduction  to  a  death  vacancy  in 
AVest  London  in  January,  1906.  Prior  to  April,  1905,  he  was 
not  in  practice  in  this  country.  He  asks  on  what  basis  he  is 
now  assessable  to  income  tax,  and  whether  certain  expenses 
may  be  deducted  in  making  his  return.  He  also  asks 
whether  he  is  required  to  add  to  his  income  the  annual 
value  of  the  house  he  cccupied  in  Surrey,  which  was  the 
property  of  his  father,  who  allowed  him  to  live  in  it  rent 
free. 

*#*  Our  correspondent  is  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the 
onrrent  year  (1907-8)  on  the  average  annual  profits  made  in 
the  West  London  practice  by  himself  and  his  predecessor 
during  the  three  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906.  If,  however,  he 
can  show  that  those  profits  have  fallen  oft'  from  some  specific 
cause  since  he  succeeded  to  the  practice  or  by  reason  of  the 
change — for  example,  by  his  predecessor  having  had  some 
special  connexion  which  ceased  with  his  death — he  can 
claim  to  be  assessed  on  the  annual  profits  made  by  himself 
since  January,  1906.  The  losses  made  in  Surrey  In  1905 
cannot  be  deducted  or  otherwise  brought  Into  the  return  for 
the  current  year.  With  regard  to  the  expenses  :  (a)  Cost  of 
medical  and  surgical  instruments,  (6)  cost  of  medical  papers 
and  books,  (c)  subscriptions  to  medical  associations,  were 
dealt  with  in  a  note  on  income-tax  deductions  published  In 
the  British  Medical  Journal  for  August  24th  last  ;  as  to 
(d)  lawyer's  charges  for  negotiating  purchase  of  death 
vacancy  and  drawing  up  deeds,  and  (e)  cost  of  repairing  and 
altering  premises  to  fit  them  for  medical  practice,  these 
expenses  are  not  allowable,  being  capital  charges.  Ordinary 
repairs  would,  however,  be  allowed.  (/)  Fees  for  higher 
examination  and  post-graduate  study  are  inadmissible,  being 
regarded  ao  capital  outlay  for  educational  purposes.  The 
annual  value  of  the  house  In  Surrey  should  not  be  brought 
into  our  correspondent's  statement  of  income  for  the  current 
year. 


OBITUARY. 


AUGUSTUS  JOHNSTON,  M.B.Dtjb.,  M.R.C.S., 

A1TBLESLDB. 

Bt  the  death  on  Friday,  September  6th,  of  Augustas 
Johnston,  at  the  ripe  age  of  79,  the  Lake  District  has  lost 
one  of  its  well-known  and  well-beloved  personalities. 
Fifty- six  years  ago  Augustus  Johnston  began  practice  in 
the  village  of  Hawkshead.  In  1872  he  moved  to  Amble- 
side, placing  the  Hawkshead  portion  of  his  practice  in 
charge  of  his  partner,  Dr.  Charles  Parsons,  and  in  Amble- 
side he  was,  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Holding  the 
posts  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district,  Public 
Vaccinator,  and  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  poor  and  rich  alike,  his  con- 
scientious and  impartial  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession winning  for  him  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  an  admirable  example  of  that  now 
fast  disappearing  tjpe,  the  old-world  "family  physician." 
A  man  of  wide  and  varied  culture,  gifted  with  a  lively 
imagination  and  a  large  and  gracious  sympathy;  of 
refined  and  gentle  courtesy,  genial  and  cheery  in 
temperament,  and  at  the  same  time  skilful  in  his  pro- 
fession and  well  abreast  of  the  advancing  know- 
ledge of  the  day,  he  quickly  became  to  his  patients 
something  more  than  a  medical  adviser.  Few  indeed 
have  known  him  either  professionally  or  socially  but  have 
found  in  that  knowledge  an  influence  for  good  in  their 
livc3.  With  such  a  character,  he  was  naturally  made  the 
repository  of  the  oonfidenees  of  his  patients — of  their  joys 
and  sorrows,  (heir  troubles  or  hopes — and  in  many  a 
dalesman's  cottage,  as  well  as  In  many  a  wealthier  home, 
his  death  leaves  a  g«p  that  hardly  may  be  tilled.  Outside 
his  profession  be  had  many  interests.  Of  a  singularly 
open  mind,  he  pursued  with  avidltv  any  path  that  seemed 
to  make  for  wider  knowledge.  When  after  a  few  hours' 
illness  he  passed  away,  it  was  in  no  uncertainty  but  with 
the  firm  belief  that  it  was  not  into  the  unknowable  or 
unknown  he  pissed.  Of  this  belief  he  was  a  staunch 
upholder,  and  on  this  and  allied  subjects  he  was  a  prolific 
writer.    He  was  a  great  temperance  advocate,  one  of  the 


signatories  of  the  recently-published  vegetarian  manifesto, 
an  adept  in  shorthand  and  in  Esperanto.  Always  an 
enthusiast,  he  had  found  the  secret  of  perennial  youth  in 
a  soul  of  innocence  and  unselfishness. 

Augustus  Johnston  was  born  at  ''Avenmore,"  in  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Glendalough,  co.  Wicklow, 
Ireland.  He  was  the  eighth  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Katherlne  Graydon  Johnston,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
married  in  1861  Mysie  Rigby,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters  and  four  sons.  All  his  sons  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1880,  and  in  1883  he  married  Judith  Ann  Metcalfe, 
whom  he  now  leaves  a  widow.  A  crowded  churchyard 
testified  to  the  universal  sorrow  of  the  district  which 
mourns  his  less. 

H.  F.  O. 


THOMAS  LOGAN,  M.D.Aberd., 

LATE  OF  WIBSEY,   BRADFORD. 

Wb  regret  to  record  the  death  on  September  4th  of 
Dr.  Logan,  at  Harrogate,  where  he  went  to  reside  about 
two  years  ago  on  retiring  from  practice.  Born  in  183S' 
in  Ayrshire,  he  was  in  his  69th  year.  He  graduated  at 
Aberdeen,  and  then  spent  two  years  in  Paisley  Infirmary. 
After  that  he  went  to  Penpont,  Dumfriesshire,  where  he 
remained  until  he  settled  in  Wibsey,  Bradford,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  His  services  in  Penpont  were  greatly 
appreciated,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  were 
commemorated  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  handsome 
testimonial  which  he  greatly  valued.  His  services  at 
Wibsey  were  equally  acceptable.  Dr.  Logan  was  essen- 
tially a  representative  of  the  family  doctor,  a  class 
of  men  who  have|  played  a  great  and  important  part 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  functions  of  the 
"family  doctor"  In  watching  over  the  health  of  the 
rising  generation,  advising  the  parents  regarding  them, 
supervising  the  health  of  the  parents  themselves, 
and  having  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  domestic  interests  of  the  family,  never  can  be 
superseded.  Dr.  Logan  excelled  in  these  directions,  being 
looked  upon  as  much  as  a  friend  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
as  a  medical  adviser. 

Among  his  friends  he  was  greatly  beloved.  Unmarried, 
he  had  not  given  to  fortune  hostages  in  the  same  sense  as 
have  those  who  have  children  to  provide  for  and  place  in 
life.  He  was  therefore  able  annually  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Medical  Association,  frequently  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  unfortunate  death 
it  was  our  sad  duty  to  lately  announce,  and  whose 
funeral  Dr.  Logan  attended.  With  Dr.  Johnson,  or  other 
friends,  Dr.  Logan  was  also  a  very  regular  attendant  at 
international  medical  congresses,  and  in  this  way  he  was 
able  to  see  Canada,  the  United  States  of  America,  Moscow, 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  other  impor- 
tant places,  and  so  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  and  outlook 
on  men  and  affairs.  After  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
he  gave  an  address,  full  of  the  Scottish  shrewdness 
known  to  characterize  him,  but  which  was  delivered  with 
an  unexpected  fluency  and  felicity  of  diction,  and  was  in 
its  way  a  somewhat  remarkable  and  noteworthy  effort.. 
Knowing  what  he  wanted  to  say,  he  was  able  to  say  it  in 
the  fewest  and  yet  most  pointed  words,  and  to  impart 
instruction  at  the  same  time  that  he  enchained  the 
interest  of  his  hearers. 

Dr.  Logan's  intimate  friends  knew  that,  In  addition  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  family  adviser 
in  his  district,  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  deeper  study  of 
some  physiological  points  which  greatly  interested  him. 
In  particular,  the  circulation  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid 
is  believed  to  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  leisure 
time  ;  and  if,  as  is  und>  rstood  to  be  the  case,  this  part  of 
his  work  has  reached  a  point  very  near  completion,  the 
profession  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  gauging  its 
value.  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  his  death  should  have 
taken  place  just  as  this  part  of  his  labours  was  on  the  point 
of  culminating,  and  only  about  two  years  after  the  time 
when  his  colleagues  in  Bradford  gave  him  a  complimentary 
dinner,  at  which  they  wished  him  the  many  years  of 
happiness  and  ease  he  had  so  well  earned,  and  which  at 
that  time  his  appenrance  seemed  to  anticipate  that  he 
would  long  enjoy. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Jekyl  Dyson,  F.R.C.S., 
Indian  Medical  Service  (Bengal),  died  at  the  Presidency 
Hospital,  Calcutta,  on  September  3rd,  aged  47.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dyson,  D.D.,  of  Stevenage,  and  entered 
tae  Bengal  Medical  Department  as  Surgeon,  April  1st, 
1885,  becoming  Lieutenant- Colonel  twenty  years  there- 
after. He  served  in  the  Burmese  campaign  in  1886  8, 
receiving  a  medal  with  clasp. 


Captain  Michael  Biddulph  Pinchard,  Indian  Medical 
Service,  Medical  Officer  84th  Punjabis,  died  on  August  30th, 
at  Dorchester,  aged  35.  He  joined  the  Madras  Medical 
Department  as  Surgeon-Lieutenant,  January  29th,  1896, 
and  was  made  Captain  three  years  thereafter.  He  waB  in 
the  Tirah  campaign,  Notth-West  Frontier  of  India,  in 
1897-8,  receiving  a  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  in  the 
China  war  in  1900,  receiving  a  medal. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH 


POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
The  Institution  of  a  Medical  Department. 
In  consequence  of  the  representations  made  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  and  certain  committees 
representing  the  medical  profession,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  established  a  medical  department  to 
advise  and  assist  in  the  discharge  with  regard  to  the 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  local  education  authorities  by  the 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Bill,  which 
became  law  at  the  end  of  last  session.  The  chief  duties 
of  the  Board  in  this  direction  will  consist  in  advising 
and  supervising  local  education  authorities  as  to  the 
uianner  and  degree  in  which  they  should  carry  out 
medical  medical  inspection ;  in  giving  such  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  regarding  the  frequency 
and  method  of  such  inspection  in  particular  areas  : 
and  in  considering  and  sanctioning  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  proposed  under  the  Act  by  individual 
authorities  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children.  The  Board  will  also  collect 
and  collate  the  records  and  reports  made  by  the 
authorities  in  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  new 
duties  imposed  by  the  Act,  and  will  issue  an  official 
annual  report  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  George  Newman,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Finsbury  since  1900,  has  been  appointed  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Board.  Dr.  A.  Eichholz,  who  has 
for  nine  years  been  on  the  Board's  staff  as  medical 
inspector  of  schools,  with  special  reference  to  schools 
for  blind,  deaf,  and  epileptic  children,  will  also  be 
appointed  to  the  medical  department. 


THE  INSECURITY  OF  TENURE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  APPOINTMENT-. 
South  enh-on-Sea. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Southend  Town  Council  on  Sep- 
tember 17th  recommendations  were  submitted  from  the 
Health  Committee  with  respect  to  the  r.°appointment  of 
Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  At  the 
meeting  on  August  20th  '  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  Dr.  Nash  be  reappointed  for  three  years  at  £600  a  year 
was  rejected,  and  as  Dr.  Is  ash  refused  to  accept  £500  a  year 
it  was  decided  to  advertise  for  an  officer  at  that  salary.  At 
a  special  meeting  on  September  3rd,  as  has  already  been 
reported,-  a  resolution  was  carried  by  9  to  7  that  no  change 
was  desirable,  and  the  Health  Committee  waB  asked  to 
bring  up  a  resolution  to  revoke  that  one  adopted  in  August. 
At  this  weeks  meeting  23  of  the  24  members  of  the  Town 
Council  were  present. 

Alderman  Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  in  pre- 
senting the  recommendations,  said  :  I  do  not  think  that  any  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  this  Council  has  ever  before  been  placed  iu 
the  position  I  find  myself  to-day.  It  is  very  well  known  that  the  work 
of  this  Council  is  divided  into  departments,  that  each  department  is 
controlled  by  a  committee,  and  that  with  that  committee  there  is  a 
chief  official  and  under  him  a  staff.    It  has  been  customary,  whenever 

1  British  Medical  Jofrnat.,  August  Slst.  p.  568. 
-SBppLEiiENT  to  the  Burma  Medicax  Jot/bnal,  September  7th, 
p.  155. 


a  chief  official  is  required  for  one  of  the  departments,  for  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  work  to  deal  with  the  applications, 
and  to  bring  to  this  Council,  as  a  rule,  three,  so  that  the 
Council  might  ultimately  decide  who  .should  have  the  appoint- 
ment. And  having  oice  made  the  appointment,  the  chief  official 
deals  directly  with  his  committee,  and  the  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  with  the  Council.  If  at  any  time  it  became  necessary  to 
reappoint  a  chief  official  the  recommendation  of  Die  particular  com- 
mittee has  always  been  accepted  by  the  Council.  1  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  this  is  a  good  and  proper  custom.  At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Council  the  good  old-fashioned  custom  was  entirely 
ignored,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  borough  the 
recommendation  of  the  Health  Committee  to  reappoint  a  chief 
officer  was  thrown  overboard,  without  oue  word  ui  explanation 
or  any  reason  whatever,  either  to  the  official  concerned 
or  to  the  chairman,  or  to  the  committee  as  a  whole.  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  the  interest  of  good  government,  that 
ought  not  to  be.  I  suggest  most  seriously  that  if  any  members  of  this 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  an  official  is  not  a  proper  man  to  remain 
iu  the  service  of  the  Corporation,  the  duty  of  those  members  is  to 
inform  the  chairman  of  the  committee  concerned,  so  that  he  may 
bring  the  matter  before  the  members  of  his  committee,  and  take 
their  opinion  and  instructions.  Again,  speaking  in  all  seriousness, 
I  say  that  this  is  the  proper  course  to  adopt,  and,  although  it  has 
been  departed  from  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  departed 
from  again.  What  is  the  result?  We  are  to-day  placed  in  a  very 
serious  position.  The  town  has  had  an  advertisement,  the  result 
of  which  it  may  take  j  cars  to  eradicate.  Iu  the  first  place,  although 
we  have  not  yet  heard  much  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  we 
are  iu  conflict  with  that  Board  ;  secondly,  we  have  had  a  very  strong 
protest  from  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  thirdly,  I 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  opinion  is 
that  if  one  chief  official  has  been  unfairly  treated  there  must  be 
unrest  among  other  chief  officials— that  goes  without  saffirig.  There 
is  another  serious  aspect  of  the  matter-the  financial  aspect. 
Members  of  this  Council,  as  business  men,  know  that  when 
money  is  beiug  lent  —  we  will  say,  if  you  like,  upon 
security  of  propertr-not  only  is  the  property  looked  at,  but. 
the  borrower  is  also.  No  man  who  lends  money  upon  security  of 
property  wishes  to  buy  trouble.  Therefore  lie  looks  at  the  man  io 
whom  he  is  asked  to  lend  so  that  he  may  form  an  opinion  whether  his 
interest  will  be  promptly  paid  when  it  becomes  due.  What  applies  to 
private  persous  applies  equally  to  a  corporation,  and  if  you  care  to 
study  carefully  the  list  of  Corporation  stock  you  will  see  that  for 
yourself.  You  will  find  one  borough  31  per  cent,  stock  quoted 
at  a  lower  rate  than  our  own  3  per  cent.  That  speaks 
for  itself,  because  there  are  reasons.  I  have  already  had 
a  warning  note— in  fact,  notes— that  if  this  Corporation  loses 
its  reputation  for  fair  dealing  we  shall  have  greater  trouble 
in  the  days  to  come,  when  we  shall  have  to  face  the  ex- 
penditure, amountiug  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and 
when  we  must  have  the  money  at  auy  price.  It  behoves  us,  there- 
fore, if  we  have  made  a  mistake,  to  put  our  house  in  order 
before  it  is  too  late.  At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council 
I  moved  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Nash  quite  as  a  formal 
matter,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  that  any  one  would 
oppose  it.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  advance  any  further 
reasons  why  Dr.  Nash  should  be  reappointed,  but  I  will  give  you 
the  terms  of  his  original  appointment.  Dr.  Nash  was  appointed 
medical  officer  of  health  in  1901  at  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum,  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  £25  to  £500.  But  there  was  a  stipulation  that 
Dr.  Nash  should  be  allowed  to  undertake,  privately,  analyses,  labora- 
tory work  and  other  duties  of  a  similar  character.  Iu  1903,  when  the 
salary  automatically  became  £458,  it  was  decided  to  increase  it  to 
£500  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  at  the  time  was  that  although  up 
to  then  Dr.  -Nash  had  had  the  right  to  charge  certain  fees,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  had  not  charged  those  fees.  He  stated  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  borough  it  was  far  better  that  there  should  be  no 
such  charges,  but  that  the  medical  profession  should  be 
encouraged  to  send  specimens  to  the  laboratory  without  anything 
having  to  be  paid  by  the  town  therefor.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  duties  Dr.  Nash  had  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  schools. 
It  was  distinctly  understood,  when  he  was  appointed,  that  he  should 
merely  visit  the  schools  and  see  that  the  sanitary  condition  was 
proper.  Iu  1S06  the  salary  was  increased  to  £600,  and  one  reason  for 
that  increase  was  the  large  increase  in  the  work  of  the  department, 
and  auother  main  reason  was  the  large  amount  of  work  Dr.  Nash 
undertook  in  connexion  with  the  Hobart  case— work  quite  outside 
his  duties  as  medical  officer.  Had  that  work  been  performed 
by  an  expert  the  cost,  as  the  Law  and  Parliamentaiy 
Committee  know,  would  have  reached  at  least  £350.  The 
laboratory  work  is  not  very  well  understood  by  outsiders,  and 
not  by  certain  members  of  the  Council  I  am  not  saying  that  offen- 
sively, because  if  you  are  working  on  one  committee  you  cannot  be 
expected  to  he  acquainted  with  the  details  of  another  committee.  In 
1905  Dr.  Nash  examined  923  specimens  at  the  laboratory— this  in 
itself  is  work  quite  apart  from  the  duties  of  medical  officer  of  health. 
The  sanatorium  work  is,  perhaps,  better  understood.  I  have  heard 
remarks  about  the  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  sana- 
torium. It  may  be  interesting  to  this  Council  to  know 
that  for  the  year  ended  March,  1911— before  Dr.  Nnsh  was 
appointed— the  expenditure  was  £1.865 :  in  Ihe  year  ended 
March,  1906,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  had  almost 
doubled,  the  expenditure  was  only  £t.'2-.  Those  figures  bad 
never  been  glveu  to  the  Corporation  before,  and  I  hope  they  will 
prove  that  there  is  some  one  at  the  helm  who  has  had  regard  lor  the 
expenditure.  Here  are  some  more  figures :  During  the  four  years 
1899  to  1903,  before  Dr.  Nash  got  his  own  way  with  regard  to  shell- 
fish, tbere  were  21  cases  of  typhoid  for  every  10,000  of  the  population  ; 
during  the  four  vear.  I90i  to  1907.  there  nave  been  only  3  cases 
per   10,000;     and    from   January    1st  last    to    August  31st,   there 
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were  only  2  cases.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means 
that  not  only  have  we  a  jepntatiou  second  to  no  other  seaside 
town,  but  also  that  a  large  expenditure  has  been  saved  in  connexion 
with  this  disease  alone.  The  expenditure  in  coauexion  with  each 
typhoid  patient  is  not  less  than  £10,  and  it  you  compare  the  20  per 
10,000  with  the  three  you  will  find  that  the  expenditure  must  have 
been  lessened  by  £700.  All  this  I  cannot  claim  is  due  to  Dr.  Nash, 
but  it  is  proof  that  you  have  a  mau  of  great  ability  who  is  doing  his 
level  best  for  the  town  whether  it  gives  offence  to  individuals 
or  not.  I  say  when  yon  have  an  officer  who  is  doing  good 
service  he  should  be  appreciated.  If  you  have  an  officer  who 
you  think  it  desirable  should  be  removed,  or  that  someone  else 
should  take  his  place -if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way— that  man  is 
entitled  to  fair  notice,  '.and  I  say  that  no  public  body  should  be 
guilty  of  kicking  a  man  out  without  giving  him  fair  notice  or  suffi- 
cient and  good  reason  for  getting  rid  of  him.  At.  the  last  monthly 
meeting  I  stated  that  some  members  voted  without  considering  what 
the  result  might  be.  We  all  make  mistakes.  Men  may  change  their 
minds  without  lessening  their  dignity,  and  I  feel  sure  if  certain 
members  will  do  that  to-day  they  will  never  regret  it,  and 
they  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  although 
they  were  parties  to  doing  somethiug  which,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  great  majority,  was  not  right,  they  did  the  next  best  thing- 
retraced  their  steps  and  did  their  bestto  put  things  right.  Alderman 
Francis  added  that  at  the  last  meeting  Councillor  Garon,  although  he 
had  nothing  against  Dr  Nash,  objected  to  a  man  being  appointed 
for  a  term  without  the  Council  having  an  equal  right.  He  agreed  with 
Councillor  Garon  that  all  the  chief  officers  should  be  appointed  on 
equal  terms,  and  would  amend  the  committee's  recommendations 
accordingly.  He  would  first  propose  that  the  resolution  directing 
advertisements  to  be  issued  for  a  medical  officer  be  rescinded,  and  if 
that  were  carried,  he  would  move  that  Dr.  Nash  be  reappointed  at  £600 
&  year,  but  that  the  appointment  could  be  determined  by  three 
months'  notice  on  either  side. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  and  the  public  in  the  gallery 
frequently  showed  their  approval  of  the  remarks  endorsing  Alderman 
Francis's  statement:  so  much  so,  that  the  Mayor  had  to  request  the 
public  to  refrain  from  expressing  opinions  on  either  side.  Among 
those  who  spoke  in  favour  of  retaining  Dr.  Nash  were  Councillor 
Colin  Campbell.  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee,  for  which 
Dr.  Nash  is  medical  officer  ;  Alderman  J.  R.  Brightwcll.  Chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee:  and  Councillor  G.  Allen,  an  ex-Chairman  of 
the  Health  Committee. 

The  arguments  against  the  Health  Committee's  recommendations 
were  that  £500  was  quite  euough  to  pay  for  a  health  officer ;  that  Dr. 
Nash  had  canvassed  members  for  increase  of  salary :  that  he  had 
indiscreetly  said  that  he  would  not  bathe  in  the  sea  off  Southend  for 
£1,000;  and  that  he  had  given  evidence  detrimental  to  the  town 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  ) 

Councillor  Leaney  made  the  statement  about  the  £1.000.  but  when 
pressed  by  Alderman  Francis,  he  admitted  that  Dr.  Nash  had  not 
made  the  remark  publicly  or  officially,  but  while  on  a  pleasure 
steamer.  This  aroused  considerable  indignation.  Councillor  Leaney's 
conduct  being  denounced  by  Councillor  Doody  as  "miserable." 
Councillor  Hubbard  also  said  that  unless  Councillor  Leaney  could 
say  that  Dr.  Nash  had  given  untrue  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  no  complaint  ought  to  be  made,  whatever  the  effect  might  be 
on  the  town. 

In  the  end  the  Committee's  recommendation  was  rejected  by  12  to 
11  votes.    The  Mayor  voted  with  the  minority. 

Conucillor  Leaney  suggested  that  a  private  meeting  should  be  held 
to  effect  1  compromise,  but  Aldermau  Francis  said  he  should  not  be 
a  party  to  anything  private. 


SCIENTIFIC    INVESTIGATIONS     FOR    THE    LOC  VL 

GOVERNMENT    BOARD    IN    ENGLAND. 
Thk    President    of     the    Local    Government    Board    has 
authorized  the  following  researches  under  the  grant  voted 
by  Parliament  in  aid  of  scientific  investigation  concerning 
the  causes  and  processes  of  disease. 

1.  Further  study  by  Dr.  Sidney  Martin,  F.R.S.,  of  the 
chemical  produots  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

2.  Bacteriological  investigation  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Andrewes  of 
the  air  of  sewers  and  drains. 

3.  Observation  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Savage  of  the  bacteriology  of 
"garget  "and  maladies  of  the  uddsr  or  teats  of  milch  cows, 
and  of  the  possible  relation  of  Bore  throat  in  the  human 
subject  to  pathological  conditions  of  the  udder  and  teats  of 
these  animals.  Also  investigation  by  him  of  paratyphoid  fever 
and  its  microbic  cause. 

4.  Joint  investigation  by  Drs.  M.  H.  Gordon  and  T.  J. 
Horder  of  the  lif9-procosses  of  the  meningococcus,  with  a 
vlaw  to  means  of  combating  cerebrospinal  fever. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  PUBLIC  INFECTIOUS  HOSPITALS. 
Dr  James  G.  Glover,  In  an  address  on  the  outlook  of  the 
medical  profession,  scientific,  social,  and  financial,  delivered 
before  the  North  London  Medical  and  Chlrurgical  Society, 
paid  an  eloquent  if  somewhat  hackneyed  tribute  to  the  work 
of  Pasteur,  Lister,  and  .Tenner,  and  pissing  on  to  the  present 
prospects  of  the  professioo,  he  described  them  in  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  optimism.  He  discussed  as  "obstacles  that  in  the 
opinion    of    some    are    Injuring    the    outlook    of    medical 

f>raotice  as  a  calling,"  the  growth  of  specialism,  the 
iceoce  of  unqualified  practice,  the  competition  of  certifi- 
cated   mldwivcs,    and    the    abuse   of  medical    charity,  and 


for  each  of  these  he  finds  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a  palliative,  ib 
the  immediate  future.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Glover  put  his  finger 
on  an  abuse  which  has  not  received  sufficient  notice,  and  that 
is  the  way  in  which  rate-inainiained  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases  "are  thrown  open  to  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
without  payment.  Dr.  Glover  specified  the  hospitals  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  but  his  remarks 
Dpply  equally  to  the  institutions  managed  by  Joint  Hospital 
Boards  throughout  the  country.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that, 
as  Dr.  Glover  mentions,  the  original  Act  which  established 
these  institutions  provided  that  those  who  could  pay  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  The  present  system  is  an  injustice  both  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  the  medical  profession. 


THK  BELIEF  OF  CONSUMPTIVES  IN  BOSTON. 
In  June,  1906,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  appointed 
a  Commission  to  investigate  measures  for  the  relief  of  coc- 
sumptlves.  The  report  of  this  Commission  contains  much 
tho.t  is  interestirg,  and  would  be  of  value  to  any  local 
authority  desiioas  of  knowiDg  what  is  necessary  In  combating 
consumptioa  and  how  the  requirements  may  best  be  carried 
out.  The  statistijal  tables  refer,  of  course,  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  the  information  on  the  nature  of  th» 
disease  and  the  measures  needed  for  prevention  are  of  general 
application  and  are  well  described.  The  question  cf  the 
structure  and  cost  of  saaatoriums  is  well  discussed.  Com- 
pulsory notification  is  considered  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  for 
prevtntion,  and  registration  of  all  cases  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance. One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  report 
is  that  describing  various  schemes  and  organizations  for  the 
treatment  at  home  of  poor  consumptives  who  are  unable  to 
gain  admission  or  to  remain  in  a  sanatorium,  and  for  stamping 
out  the  dissase  in  factories.  There  are  some  very  pertinent 
comments  nn  the  futility  of  official  disinfection  which  Is 
usually  confined  to  fumigation  alter  the  death  or  removal  of 
the  patient.  The  so-called  "tuberculosis  cissies  "  which  have 
been  organized  by  Dr.  Pratt  of  Boston,  were  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  result  of  home  and  dispensary  treatment  of 
consumptives  has  been  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the  lack  of  the 
careful  supervision  and  strict  discipline  maintained  in  sana- 
torioms  ;  the  scheme  alms  at  carrying  out  supervision  of  the 
consumptive  in  his  own  home  by  the  lrequent  visits  of  a 
qualified  nurse. 

REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

Counti/  Borough,  of  Salford  — The  medical  inspection  of 
the  Salford  schools  is  carried  out  through  the  department  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Butterworth,  the 
deputy  medical  officer  of  health  and  assistant  medical  officer 
to  the  Education  Committee.  During  1906  his  visits  to  schools 
numbered  392.  At  the  time  of  these  visits  the  children  were 
rapidly  Inspected,  and  those  suffering  from  physical  or  mental 
defects  were  noted.  Where  a  more  detailed  medical  examina- 
tion was  required  the  parents  were  invited  to  bring  the 
children  to  the  education  offices,  and  where  necessary,  were 
advised  to  see  a  medical  man.  For  three  years  past  anthropo- 
metric measurements  have  been  taken  of  1,329  boys  attending 
six  schools.  Three  of  the  schools  were  situated  In  better-class 
districts  than  the  other  three.  The  height,  weight,  and  chest 
measurements  were  taken  at  three  age-ptriods,  approximately 
at  8,  10,  and  13  years.  At  8  and  10  years  the  weight  and 
measurements  at  all  the  six  schools  was  fonnrl  to  be  about 
equal,  but  at  13  years  there  were  marked  differences,  boys 
from  the  better-class  districts  being  both  talier  and  heavier 
than  those  in  the  other  schools. 

County  Borough  of  Southampton.— There  were  2,913 
children  born  in  Southampton  in  1906,  and  the  methods  of 
feeding  in  the  case  of  as  many  as  2,725  were  investigated  by 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  assistants.  Of  the  2,047 
who  were  breast-fed,  6  per  c?nt.  died  under  1  year  old.  Of  the 
remainder  (678),  49  died  before  being  fed,  and  629  were  artifi- 
cially fed.  Of  this  latter  number  20  per  cent,  died  before  the 
end  of  their  first  year.  In  his  comments  upon  the  admir.i-  ■ 
tration  of  the  Midlives  Act,  Dr.  Lauder  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  has  resulted  in  the  midwtves  taking  more  care  and 
interest  in  their  work,  and  in  making  them  realize  the  neces- 
sity for  cleanliness  and  the  importance  of  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants In  carrying  out  their  work. 

County  borough  of  Preston—Since  the  year  1900  tho 
Corporation  of  Preston  has  been  in  possession  of  power  to 
require  the  paving  of  back  yards,  and  Dr.  J'iikington  reports 
very  favourably  upon  the  result  of  substituting  large  flags  for 
pebble  pavements.  He  says  tbai  a  marked  improvement 
follows  the  conversion  of  the  privy-midden  system  to  that  of 
water  carriage  and  the  paving  of  back  yards  and  passages,  not 
only  as  regards  the  propertv  itself,  but  also  as  affecting  the 
social  corjditions  and  morale  of  the  tenants.  The  infant.Uo 
mortality-rate  in  Preston  during  1906  was  200  per  1.0C0  births, 
but  as  Table  I  of  the  Local  Government  Hoard  series  is  not 
Included  in  the  report,  H  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  rate 
is  higher  or  lower  than  that  recorded  previously.  Among 
legitimate  children  the  mortality-rate  was  184  per  1,000  births, 
but  among  the  illegitimate  it  was  ( qual  to  the  appalling  rate  of 
500  per  1,000  births. 

Borough  of  Keighley  — Dr.  Scatterty  makes  out  a  very  good 
case  for  tho  appointment  of  a  woman  health  visitor  in 
Keighley.    In  one  part  of  the  borough  the  infautK?  mortality- 
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rate  in  1906  was  equal  to  195  per  1,000  births,  while  in  the 
whole  town  it  was  1+9  per  1,000.  The  death-rate  among 
illegitimate  children  was  throa  times  that  of  these  bom  in 
wedlock.  The  Keignley  Corporation  has  provided  a  well- 
equipped  isolation  hospital,  and  in  other  vays  has  shown  a 
desire  to  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  members  will  now 
turn  their  attention  to  the  difficult  problem  of  stopping  this 
wastage  of  infant  lite. 

Chahunt  Urban  District. — It  Is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Chesbunt  have  now  assured  to  them  an 
ample  supply  of  good  water.  Until  1891  the  town  was  depen- 
dent upon  snallow  wells,  which  were  frequently  found  to  be 
polluted.  In  recent  years  the  sanitary  authority  provided  a 
general  supply,  and  this  has  now  been  augmented  by  a  further 
supply  from  tho  mains  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  .board,  with 
whom  special  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  urban 
district  council. 

Atcham  Combined  District.— Tit.  Maurice  Gepp  does  not 
intend  that  the  members  of  the  district  councils  in  the  Shrop 
shire  combined  sanitary  district  shall  have  any  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  obligations  cast  upon  them  by  the  Legislature. 
He  has  included  in  his  annual  report  a  summary  of  the  powers 
of  sanitary  authorities  setting  out  in  ordinary  type  what  they 
may  do,  and  in  bolder  characters  what  they  must  do.  This 
partial  codification  of  tte  Public  Health  Acts  deals  with 
nuisances,  infectious  diseases,  housing,  common  lodging- 
houses,  milk  supplies,  factories  and  workshops,  scavenging, 
sewers,  drains,  and  closets,  pollution  of  rivers,  water  supply, 
canal  boats,  and  by-laws.  Dr.  Gepp's  example  might  well  be 
followed  by  other  medical  officers  of  health. 

Mid-Clieshire  Districts. — Dr.  T.  W.  H.  Garstang  again  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  nearly  50,000  persons  in  the  one  rural  and  four  urban 
districts  under  his  care,  he  is  not  provided  either  with  office 
accommodation  or  any  clerical  assistance.  There  must  of 
necessity  be  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  these  dis- 
tricts, and  the  time  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  could 
surely  be  employed  to  better  purpose  than  by  doing  office  work, 
which  could  be  equally  well  done  under  his  supervision  by  a 
clerk.  We  trust  the  district  councils  will  arrange  to  provide 
suitable  assistance  and  so  relieve  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  extravagance  which  may  now  justly  be  brought  against 
them. 


SCARLET  FEVER  PATIENTS  DISCHARGED  FROM 
HOSPITAL. 
X.  Y.  Z.  asks  :  (1)  How  long  after  the  discharge  from  hospital 
of  a  scarlatina  case  can  that  case  be  blamed  for  any  fresh 
cases  that  may  occur  in  the  same  house — assuming  that 
so  far  39  we  can  see  there  Is  no  sign  of  infection  in  the  dis- 
charged case  ?  (2)  Suppose  a  case  of  rhinitis  or  otitis  com- 
E  Heating  scarlatina,  and  that  the  patient  is  discharged  from 
ospital  cured  of  either  or  both  After  a  variable  time  one 
or  other  returns  and  infects  other  people.  Can  the  hospital 
authorities  ba  justly  or  legally  blamed  ? 

(1)  Authorities  differ,  but  most  would  agree  that  the  risk 
rxists  up  to  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  discharge  ;  but  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  discharged  patient  has  been  the 
source  of  infection  all  other  sources  of  infection  should 
be  exoluded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  inquiry.  (2)  If  the 
hospital  authorities  have  exercised  all  reasonable  care 
in  the  discharge  of  the  patient,  they  cannot  justly  or 
legally  be  held  to  blame.  A  few  cises  of  this  sort  have  been 
before  the  law  courts ;  each  rase  has  been  decided  on  Its 
merits ;  if  the  hospital  authorities  have  shown  that  they 
have  acted  with  care  and  precaution  they  have  been 
exonerated. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 

HEREFORD  COUNTY  AND  CITY  ASYLUM. 
On  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  545  patients  In  this  asylum, 
and  on  December  31st  there  remained  522.    The  total  number 
of  cases  under  care  during  the  year  was  633,  and  the  average 
number  daily  resident  532.      All  of  these  numbers  show  a 
slight  decrease  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  partly  as  the 
result  of  the  transfer  of  25  patients  to  other  asylums.     During 
the  year  88  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  72  belonged  to 
Hereford   County  and   City.      In  70  of  the  total  number  the 
patients  were  first  admissions      In  32  the  attacks  were  first 
attacks  within  three,  and  in  25  more  withiD  twelve  months  of 
admission  ;  in  6  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of 
admission  ;    In    15,    whether  firBt   or  not,   the  attacks   were 
of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  on  admission,  and  in 
10  of  congenital  origin.    The  admissions  were  classified  into 
Mania  of  all  kinds,  49  :  melancholia,  acute  end  chronic,  14 
secondary   and  senile  dementia,   4  ;  delusional  insanity,   2 
general  paralysis,  2  ;  acquired  epilepsy.  4  ;  and  cases  of  con- 
genital or  Infantile  defect,  13.     As  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  insanities,  alcohol  was  assigned  as  exciting  cause  in  9, 


or  10  per  cent.,  venereal  disease  in  6,  previous  attacks  in  none,  ■ 
puberty,  old  age,  and  the  menopause  In  17,  various  bodily 
disorders  in  35,  "  moral  "  causes  in  4,  and  other  ascertained 
causes  In  14.  In  25,  or  29  5  ptr  cant  ,  hereditary  irlluences 
were  ascertained  lo  be  the  chief  predisposing  canse  of 
the  insanities,  and  congenital  defect  existed  in  5  more. 
Dr.  8  Cuthbert  Morrison,  the  Medical  Superintendent! 
states  that  29  par  cent,  rf  ihe  males  aud  40  35  per  cent,  or 
the  females  exhibited  cardio-vi3Cular  disorders,  accompanied 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  in  females  by  glycosuria 
(without  thirst  or  poljurla)  or  thyroid  disease  (gcitre),  the 
proportion  percent,  of  the  latter  disorder  in  the  two  sexes 
being  33.5  per  cent,  for  females  and  3  7  per  cent,  fcr  males. 
The  information  with  regard  to  the  probable  causation  of  the 
insanities  furnished  by  Dr.  Morrison  bears  inherent  signs  of 
careful  preparation,  and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  more 
complete  information,  he  make3  the  practical  suggestion  that 
the  guardians,  relatives,  and  relieving  officers  should  help  the 
asylum  staff  in  the  matter  byrccerdmg  facts  correctly  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  patients  are  seen  and  where  their 
antecedents  are  well  known.  Daring  the  year  20  were  dis- 
charged ns  recovered,  giving  a  recovery-rate  on  the  admis- 
sions of  27.3  ner  cant.,  33  as  relieved,  aDd  8  as  not  improved. 
There  were  50  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average 
numbars  resident  of  9  3  per  cent.  These  deaths  were  due  in 
11  cases  to  cerebrospinal  diseases,  with  only  2  from  general 
paralysis  ;  in  13  to  chest  diseases,  including  7  deaths  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  10  to  abdominal  diseases,  and  In 
16  to  general  diseases,  including  7  deaths  from  senile  decay 
and  2  from  tuberculosis  Tubercle  thus  accouDti  d  for  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  Four  inquests  were  held  during  the 
year,  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural  causes  being  returned  In 
3.  The  fourth  case  was  that  of  a  man,  agfd  80,  who  was 
pushed  down  by  an  imbecile  boy  on  rising  from  dinner.  The 
fall  induced  intussusception  of  the  bowel,  followed  later  by 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs.  There  were  several 
cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  but  no  other  zymotlo 
disease. 

The  general  condition  of  the  asylum  was  reported  upon  very 
favourably  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  at  their  visit.  They 
drew  attention,  however,  to  the  lack  of  accommodation  on  the 
male  side,  and  suggested  that  another  floor  be  added  to  the 
male  infirmary  ward.  In  the  meantime,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  board  out  patients  at  the  Newport  Asylum,  as 
the  suggestion  made  last  year  by  the  Asylum  Committee  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  that  old  and  feeble  cases  should  be 
received  and  treated  in  workhouses  was  not  favourably  enter- 
tained. This  question  of  the  proper  provision  for  feeble, 
senile,  and  chronic  cases  as  between  asylums  and  workhouses 
has  led  Dr.  Morrison  to  discuss  incidentally  in  his  report  the 
suggestion  mads  to  tho  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and 
Control  of  the  Fetb'e-Minded  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Davy,  C.B.,  the 
Chief  General  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr. 
Davy's  evidence,  a  summary  of  which  appeared  In  the  British 
Mbdical  Journal  for  January  26th,  1907,  p.  237,  is  subjected 
to  trenchant  criticism  by  Dr.  Morrison,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  4s.  grant.  Dr.  Morrison  discusses 
the  whole  matter  at  considerable  length,  and  we  have 
therefore  alluded  to  this  in  another  column. 


THE  RETREAT,  YORK. 
At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  for  1906  of 
this  historic  institution  the  balance  sheet  for  the  financial 
year  had  not  been  completed,  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  Bedford  Pierce,  had  reason  to 
expect  a  favourable  result,  and  that,  although  the  income  from 
patients  is  well  maintained,  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
the  assistance  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  reduced  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
33  patients  paying  the  lowest  rate  of  12s.  weekly,  and  also  27 
patients  paying  25s.  weekly  or  less.  As  the  average  cost  per 
patient  exceeds  50s.  weekly,  the  charitable  assistance  given 
annually  is  very  considerable.  This  registered  hospital  Is 
available  for  voluntary  boarders  as  well  as  certified  cases,  bnt, 
omitting  for  the  present  reference  to  the  voluntary  boarders, 
there  were  on  January  1st,  1906,  on  the  hospital  register  167 
patients,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  169  The  to'al  cases 
under  treatment  duriDg  the  year  numbered  215,  and 
the  average  number  daily  resident  was  169.23.  During 
the  year  48  cases  were  armitted,  of  whom  36  were 
direct  admissionp,  10  trarsfers,  and  2  (statutory  re- 
admisslons.  In  13  the  att°' ks  were  first  attacks  within 
three  and  in  10  more  v  ithin  twelve  months  of  ad- 
mis-Ion  ;  in  7  the  attacks  were  not-lirst  attacks  within  twelve 
months  of  admission,  and  the  remainder,  whether  first  attacks 
or  not,  were  of  more  than  twelve  months' duration  on  admission. 
They  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  d  sorder  into  : 
Mania,  recent  or  recurrent,  8 ;  melaniho'ia  of  ail  kinds,  15: 
secondary  dementia,  1;  delusional  ir  sanity,  3;  volitional 
insanity  (imoulse,  obsession,  doubt),  4  ;  orimary  dementia,  9  ; 
general  paralysis,  1 ;  epileptic  insanity,  1;  and  acute  delirious 
insanity,  confusional  insanity,  stupor  a^d  insanity  with  gross 
brain  lesion  also,  1  each.  Dr.  H.  J.  Mackenzie,  the  Assistant 
Medical  Officer,  who  oompiled  the  statistical  tables,  supplies  a 
carefully-arranged  table  showing  the  various  etiological  factors 
in  the  admissions,  differentiating  between  first  attack  and  not- 
first  attack  cases.   From  these  we  see  that  a'cohol  was  assigned 
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as  principal  cause  in  4,  all  of  them  the  subjects  of  first 
attacks ;  in  13  o£  the  total  number  the  mental  disorder  was 
ascribed  to  prolonged  mental  stress;  in  2  to  the  climacteric  : 
in  5  to  various  bodily  diseases;  in  12  no  principal  factor 
could  be  assigned,  and  in  2  no  factor  was  discovered.  Insane 
heredity  was  ascertained  in  13  out  of  34  first  attack  and  in 
6  out  of  14  not-first  attack  cases,  and  other  hereditary  neuro- 
pathic tendencies  were  established  In  10  of  the  first  attack 
cases  and  in  4  of  the  not-first.  The  numbers  of  these  cases 
for  the  year  are  insufficient  to  draw  from  them  any  conclu- 
sions of  the  comparative  incidence  of  the  causal  factors 
upon  the  first  attack  and  not-first  attack  cases,  but  doubt- 
less, as  the  statistics  increase,  suggestive  facts  will 
come  to  light  from  the  employment  of  this  improved  table. 
During  the  year  20  cases  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving 
a  total  recovery-rate  of  £5.6  per  cent,  on  the  direct  admissions 
and  a  recoverv-rate  of  the  direct  admissions  on  the  direct 
admissions  of  52  78  per  cent.  There  were  al?o  5  discharged  as 
relieved  and  10  as  not  improved.  During  the  year  11  patients 
died,  giving  a  percentage  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers 
resident  of  6.50,  the  deaths  being  all  due  to  ordinary  causes. 
TurniDg  to  the  voluntary  boarders,  we  see  that  29  were 
admitted,  of  whom  8  were  subsequently  certified,  5  recovered, 
8  were  discharged  relieved,  and  4  not  improved.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  compare  the  small  number  of  voluntary  boarders  who 
recovered  with  the  recoveries  among  the  certified  cases,  for 
Dr.  Bedford  Pierce  points  out  that  many  of  the  voluntary 
boarders  either  leave  shortly  after  admission  or  have  to  be  cer- 
tified, only  19  out  of  the  29  voluntary  boarders  admitted  in  1986 
staying,  in  that  capacity,  more  than  one  month.  Dr.  Bedford 
fierce,  however,  has  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  form  of 
care.  The  hardship  of  certification  in  some  cases  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  Dr.  Pierce  relates  in  which  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  business  became  actively  suicidal. 
The  case  was  too  serious  to  admit  of  private  care  or  of  admis- 
sion as  a  voluntary  boarder.  As  a  direct  consequence  of 
his  certification  he  lost  bis  position,  which  was,  by  the  terms 
of  his  appointment,  to  be  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of 
insanity.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  in  which 
the  suspension  of  formal  certification  for  a  time  would  be  of 
great  material  benefit  to  the  patients.  The  general  health, 
.notwithstanding  that  the  year  opened  with  scarlet  fever  and 
ended  with  3n  epidemic  of  influenza,  was  very  good,  both  in 
the  hospital  and  at  the  branch  house.  Throxenby  Hall,  Scar- 
borough. The  annual  report  contains  also  an  appeal  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution  fcr  help  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
recreation  room  and  superintendent's  house.  The  wooden 
building  erected  in  1899  as  a  temporary  recreation  room  was 
condemned  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  after  the  Colney 
Hatch  fire,  and  since  its  removal  the  only  available  place  has 
heen  the  old  workroom.  A  suitable  recreation  room  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  any  modern  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  we  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee, who  "desire  to  maintain  the  institution  at  the 
highest  possible  level  of  efficiency,  so  that,  in  harmony  with 
its  traditions,  it  may  be  second  to  none  in  providing  for  all 
its  patients,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  the  best  available  treatment," 
will  receive  the  cordial  suppart  they  deserve  from  the  philan- 
thropic public.  The  Retreat  is  not  only  a  famous  hospital ; 
it  is  a  national  monument  to  the  memory  of  one  who  did  for 
England  what  Pine!  did  for  France  in  initiating  reforms 
which  have  been  a  world-wide  influence  for  good  and  have 
ameliorated  the  lot  of  hosts  of  sufferers.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  appeal  of  the  committee  will  meet  with  a  generous 
response. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND  ASYLUM. 
The  number  of  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906  was  1 
more  than  at  the  beginning,  there  being  743  in  residence  on 
January  1st  and  744  on  December  31st,  1906.  Throughout  the 
year  the  overcrowding  which  we  noted  in  our  report  last  year 
was  again  present,  but  owing  to  a  fortunate  diminution  in  the 
number  of  admissions  and  an  unusually  high  recovery-rate, 
the  need  for  fresh  accommodation  did  not  more  seriously  affeot 
the  management  of  the  patients  than  during  the  two  previous 
years.  Two  new  hospital  blocks,  a  new  recreation  hall,  and 
several  other  offices  have,  however,  been  erected,  and  will  be 
by  this  time  in  occupation.  The  total  number  of  patients 
under  care  during  the  year  was  G03,  and  the  average  number 
resident  was  740  During  the  year  160  were  admitted,  of  whom 
118  were  first  admissions.  Of  the  total  number,  in  77  the 
:ittaoka  were  first  attacks  within  three,  and  in  19  more  within 
twelve  months  of  admission;  in  37  notfirst  attacks  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  ;  and  the  remainder  were  either 
of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  (19),  or  congenital  cases 
(8)  on  admission.  The  admissions  were  classified  according  to 
the  several  forms  of  mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds, 
93 ;  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  37  ;  secondary  and  senile  de- 
mentia, 9  ;  general  paralysis  of  tho  insane,  9 ;  acquired 
epilepsy,  7  ;  and  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile  defect,  5.  As 
to  the  various  etiological  factors  considered  as  operative  in 
these  cases,  alcoholic  tnterapnrance  was  assigned  in  28,  that  is, 
17  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  slightly  ever  26  per  cent,  of  the 
male  admissions,  this  high  proportion  of  alcoholic  C9S°s  the 
medical  superintendent,  Dr.  \V.  F.  Farquharfion,  points  out, 
coinciding  with  an  increase  of  prosperity  in  tho  districts 
whioh  the  asylum  serves.    Of  thie  other  usually-cited  causes, 


previous  attacks  were  assigned  to  39.  old  age  in  10,  the  meno- 
pause in  2,  venereal  disease  in  none,  epilepsy  in  10,  "  moral 
causes  "  in  19,  various  bodily  diseases  in  16,  and  in  24  no  cause 
could  be  assigned.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in 
47,  or  29.4  per  cent.,  and  congenital  defect  existed  in  6. 
During  the  year  80  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  the 
very  high  recovery-rate — for  a  county  asylum — on  the  admis- 
sions, exclusive  of  transfers,  of  53.3  per  cent.  There  were  also 
discharged  as  relieved  16,  and  as  not  improved  6.  During 
the  year  there  were  57  deaths,  giving  the  satisfactorily  low 
death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  7.7  per  cent. 
These  deaths  were  due  in  16  cases  to  cerebrospinal  diseases, 
in  28  cases  to  chest  diseases  including  10  deaths  from  phthisis, 
in  1  to  general  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  remainder  to  general 
diseases  with  the  exception  of  1  death  from  suicide  by  suffo- 
cation. In  this  case  the  patient,  formerly  considered  suicidal 
but  removed  from  the  suicidal  list  some  months  previously, 
swallowed  part  of  a  handkerchief,  tightly  rolled  up,  in  a  lava- 
tory. The  general  health  appears  to  have  "been  good  throughout 
the  year,  notwithstanding  the  overcrowding  ;  no  casualties  of 
importance  bad  to  be  recorded,  and  there  was  no  employment 
of  either  mechanical  restraint  or  seclusion— facts  which  speak 
very  favourabiy  of  the  management  of  this  institution. 


BAENWOOD  HOUSE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE 
GLOUCESTER. 
On  January  1st,  1906,  the  number  of  patients  in  this  well- 
known  private  aaylum  was  142,  and  on  December  31st  had 
increased  to  148,  the  total  number  under  treatment  during  the 
year  being  184,  and  the  average  number  resident  147.  During 
the  year  44  patients  were  admitted,  only  14  of  whom  were  men, 
and  of  these,  in  only  1  case,  Dr.  Soutar,  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent, states,  was  there  any  reasonable  ground  for  ex- 
peoting  improvement  in  the  mental  condition.  The  30  female 
admissions  were,  however,  of  a  more  favourable  character,  5  of 
them  having  already  recovered  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
a  good  prognosis  justifiably  entertained  in  10  more.  Of  the 
total  44  admissions,  39  were  first  admissions,  in  11  the  attacks 
were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  8  more  within  twelve 
months  of  admission  ;  in  8  the  attacks  were  not-first  attacks 
within  twelve  months,  and  the  remainder  were  of  more  than 
twelvemonths  duration  on  admission.  They  were  classifiedasto 
the  forms  of  mental  disorder  into:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  28  ;  melan- 
cholia, acute  and  chronic,  13  ;  senile  dementia,  2  ;  and  general 
paralysis,  1.  The  probable  etiological  factors  in  the  admis- 
sions were  assigned  in  the  following  numbers  :  Alcoholic  in- 
temperance, 2  ;  venereal  disease,  1  :  various  bodily  diseases,  12 ; 
old  age  in  2,  and  the  menopause  in  i  ;  previous  attacks  in  4  ; 
moral  causes  in  12  ;  and  in  8  no  cause  could  ba  assigned. 
Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  21,  or  47.7  per  cent. 
During  the  year  12  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  the 
low  recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  27.2  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  average  of  37  4,  or  with  the  average  of 
45  2  per  cent,  for  the  previous  five  years,  of  this  institution. 
This  striking  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  recovering  is 
due,  Dr.  Soutar  states,  to  a  marked  failing  off  in  the  applica- 
tions for  the  admission  of  acute  cases  within  the  last  few 
years.  With  Dr.  Soutar  we  hope  that  this  indicates  less 
occurring  insanity  in  the  district  which  the  hospital  serves, 
for,  as  Dr.  Soutar  says,  the  well-known  readiness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  receive  persons  from  the  educated  classes  suffering 
from  recent  mental  disorder  at  low  rates  of  payment  clears 
out  of  the  way  any  financial  difficulty  which  may  exist ;  and, 
we  may  add,  it  is  to  this  class  of  case  that  this  asylum  offars 
particular  advantages.  There  were  also  2  discharged  as  re- 
lieved, 16  as  Dot  improved,  and  8  died.  The  deaths  give  the 
low  percentage  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of 
5  4,  which  is  also  the  average  for  this  institution.  The  deaths 
were  all  due  to  ordinary  causes,  and  all,  with  one  exception, 
in  patients  of  over  45  years  of  age,  the  average  age  at  death 
being  54  years  The  general  health  was  good  throughout  the 
year;  no  serious  casualty,  with  the  exception  of  a  dislocated 
shoulder,  had  to  be  recorded,  acd,  like  previous  years  no 
mechanical  restraint  had  to  be  employed.  The  hospital  was 
twice  visited  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  left  very 
favourable  reports  on  its  condition  and  management.  Dr. 
Soutar  was  absent  for  six  months  on  account  of  ill-health, 
but  was  able  to  return,  we  are  glad  to  state,  completely 
reinvigorated  by  his  holiday. 


SURREY  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  BEOOKWOOD. 
At  this  asylum  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  overcrowding  during  the  year  1906,  notwithstanding 
that  many  oases  chargeable  to  the  county  were  boarded  out  in 
other  asylums — in  fact,  to  the  numbsrof  133  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  Medical  Sup?rintendent,  Dr.  J.  E.  Barton,  reports 
that  on  January  1st.  1906,  there  were  1,341  patients  on  the 
register,  and  that  these  had  diminished  to  1  328  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  There  was  a  total  number  of  1,734  under  treatment 
during  the  year,  the  average  number  daily  resident  being  1,376. 
1  lie  admissions  for  the  year  numbered  393,  of  whom  347  were 
first  admissions,  58  net  first  admissions,  and  8  re-transfers.  Of 
the  total  admissions,  in  178  the  attacks  were  first  attacks 
within  three,  and  in  55  more  within  twolvemonthscf  admission  ; 
in  61  the  atiooks  were  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of 
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admission,  and  the  remainder  were  either  of  more  than  twelve 
months  (36)  or  of  unknown  duration  (20)  on  admission  or  of 
congenital  origin.  A  very  considerable  proportion  were  thus 
cases  of  long  standing,  and  no  less  than  86  were  over  60  years 
of  age.  Theadmissions  were  classified, according  to  the  forms 
of  mental  disorder,  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  201 ;  melancholia 
of  all  kinds,  74  ;  dementia,  primary,  secondary,  senile,  and 
organic,  63  ;  general  paralysis.  18 ;  acquired  epilepsy,  11  ; 
congenital  or  iufantile  defect,  25  ;  and  not  insane,  1.  From 
the  table  showing  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in 
these  casea,  we  see  that  alcoholio  intemperance  was  assigned 
in  47,  or  11.9  per  cent.  ;  syphilis  in  8  ;  periodic  causes,  puberty, 
old  age,  and  the  menopause  in  57  :  parturition  and  the  puerperal 
state  in  14  ;  previous  attacks  in  33  ;  moral  causes  in  86,  and  in 
65  no  cause  could  be  assigned.  Hereditary  Influences  were 
ascertained  in  120,  or  30  per  cent.,  and  congenital  causes  in  26. 
During  the  year  112  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  31.71  per  cent.  ;  37  as 
relieved,  102  as  not  Improved,  and  there  were  155  deaths.  The 
deaths,  which  give  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers 
resident  of  11.26  per  cent.,  were  due  in  59  cases  to  cerebro- 
spinal diseases,  including  18  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  55 
cases  to  chest  diseases,  including  25 — or  16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths — from  phthisis  ;  in  18  to  abdominal  diseases,  and 
in  23  to  general  diseases,  including  15  deaths  from  senile 
decay.  Four  inquests  were  held  during  the  year,  the  jury  in 
each  case  returning  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
evidence.  Notwithstanding  the  overcrowding,  the  general 
health  appears  to  have  been  good  throughout  the  year,  the 
only  zymotic  diseases  being  influenza,  and  4  cases  of 
erysipelas.  The  asylum  was  visited  in  July  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  who  left  a  very  favourable  report  on  its 
condition  and  management. 


MONMOUTH  ASYLUM,  ABERGAVENNY. 
The  annual  report  for  the  year  1906  of  Dr.  J.  Glendinning, 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  shows  that  there  were  985 
patients  in  this  asylum  on  January  1st,  1906,  and  that  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  there  remained  963.  During  the  year 
there  were  altogether  1,361  patients  under  treatment,  and  the 
average  number  daily  resident  was  939.  During  the  year  376 
cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  345  were  first  admissions.  Of 
the  total  admissions,  in  69  the  attacks  were  first  attacks 
within  three,  and  in  33  more  within  twelve  months  of  admis- 
sion ;  in  37  the  attacks  were  not-first  attacks  within  twelve 
months  of  admission,  and  in  the  large  remainder  the  attacks 
were  either  of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  (177),  or  of 
congenital  origin  (59),  or  of  unknown  duration  (1)  on  admis- 
sion. The  exceedingly  large  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
defect  is  noteworthy.  The  admissions  were  classified  as  to  the 
forms  of  mental  disorder  inti :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  111 ;  melan- 
cholia of  all  kinds,  57 ;  dementia,  primary,  seeondarv  and 
senile,  134 ;  general  paralysis,  15  ;  acquired  epilepsy,  23,  and 
cases  of  congenital  or  infantile  defect,  59.  As  to  the  probable 
causes  of  the  insanities  in  these  cases,  alcoholic  intemperance 
was  assigned  in  22,  or  less  than  6  per  cent.  :  venereal  disease  in 
only  2  ;  previous  attacks  in  58  ;  old  age  and  the  menopause  in 
28 ;  parturition  and  lactation  in  11 ;  various  bodily  diseases 
disorders  in  33 ;  and  various  forms  of  stress,  domestic 
trouble,  religious  excitement,  fright,  etc..  in  32.  Hereditary 
influences  were  ascertained  in  81,  or  21.5  per  cent.,  and 
congenital  causes  were  operative  in  59.  During  the  year  70 
were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery  rate  on  the 
admissions  of  34  1  per  cent.,  33  as  relieved,  and  210  as  not 
improved.  During  the  year  there  were  also  85  deaths,  giving  a 
death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  9  0  per  cent. 
The  deaths  were  due  in  32  cases  to  cerebrospinal  diseases, 
including  10  deaths  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  38  cases  to  chest 
disease,  including  19  from  valvular  heart  disease,  and  only  8 
(or  0.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths)  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  in  9  cases  to  abdominal  diseases  ;  in  1  case  to  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  in  5  cases  to  senile  decay.  One  inquest  was  held 
during  the  year,  on  a  woman  who  died  of  pneumonia  two  days 
after  admission.  The  general  health  appears  to  have  been 
excellent  throughout  the  year,  and  no  serious  casualties  are 
reported  by  the  Medical  Superintendent. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL,  BUNTON. 
It  was  claimed  for  the  Devonshire  Hospital  at  Buxton,  at  its 
annual  meeting  on  July  30th,  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
national  institution,  since  of  its  3,295  in-patients,  the  majority 
came  from  distant  parts.  During  the  last  few  years  various 
structural  and  other  improvements  have  been  effected,  and 
it  is  now  intended  to  house  the  nursing  staff  outside  the 
building  in  order  to  provide  more  accommodation  for  patients. 
A  great  majority  of  the  cases  admitted  are  shown  by  the 
medical  report  to  ba  snfferers  from  rheumatic  disorders. 


The  late  Mr.  William  Richardson,  of  Hull,  who  died  on 
July  22nd,  left  £2.000  to  the  Hull  Royal  Infirmary,  £1,500 
to  the  Hull  aDd  Soul  coats  Dispensary,  and  £1,CC0  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Pocr  Sick  Children,  Kingston-on- 
HaH. 


LETTERS,    NOTES,    AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  Jorvcrdta  Jot  publication  an 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  Bbitish  liSDicu.  Jodekal  ata*t> 
unices  the  contrary  be  staled. 

Oorbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  ol  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Correspondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  loot  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscripts  fobwabded  to  the  Office  oftths  JotrBNAt  cannot 

ONDEB  ANY  ClBCOMSTANOKS  BE  RETUBNED. 

IN  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  Is  particularly  reque.'tcl  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Jooehax  be  addreseed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  cf  the 
Joobnal.  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  lisasger,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

Authobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  !n  the  Bbitish 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager. 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  oi  proof. 

Tblegbaphic  Addbess.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOB  ot 
the  British  Medical  Jootwal  is  Aiiiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGES  cf  the  Bbitish  Medioai 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 

Telipboke  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  SINIRA1  BECRETAE7  AND  MANAGE*. 

K31,  Gerrard.  S830.  Gerrard. 


<9T  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  bs  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QUERIES. 

Short-circuiting  the  Vas  Deferens. 
H.  V.  D.  asks  whether  "short-circuiting"  the  vas  deferens  19 
effective  in  cases  of  sterility  due  to  double  orchitis. 

***  A  successful  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  E.  Martin 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  operation  is  described  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  White  and  Martin's  Gcnito-urinary  and  Venereal 
Diseases.  The  subject  is  also  referred  to  in  articles  by 
Posner  and  Nelsser  in  Senator  and  Kamiaer's  Health  and 
Disease  in  Relation  to  Marriage,  and  in  the  Epitoue  ef  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  January  IStb,  1904. 


ANSWERS. 


K.AM.C— Aspirin  is  acetyi-salicylic  acid,  a  deiinite  chemical 
combination  preoared  by  the  action  01  acetic  anhydride- <>n 
salicylic  acid.  Provided  the  drug  is  pure  and  pioperVy 
prepared,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  preferring  out) 
brand  to  another. 

Lloyd. Thicsinamin  is  obtained  fiom  mustard  oil  or  horse 

radish  oil  by  the  action  of  ammonia.  As  injection  of  toe 
alcoholic  solution  are  painful,  and  as  the  thicsinamin-  pre-' 
ripitates  from  an  aqueous  solution  at  alow  temperature. 
Merck  introduced  a  mixture  of  thicsinamin  and  eodSiiM 
salicylate  under  the  name  of  fibroly-vln.  "With  regard  to  Its 
employment  in  spinal  cord  disease  we  may  refer  mir  cor- 
respondent to  Dr.  Pope's  paper  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  June  22nd,  1S07,  p3ge  1171. 

Medico-legal  Aspects  of  Age. 
^  X  —We  cannot  undertake  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  long  string  of  questions  our  correspondent  submits-. 
The  following  quotation  from  Professor  Dixon  Masn's 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology  expresses  the  opinion 
of  an  accomplished  medical  jurist  upon  the  si 
generallv :— "  In  determining  age  in  the  living,  no  reliable 
criteria  are  available  after  adult  life  is  reached  ;  in  thoyenrc, 
the  teeth  yield  evidence  op  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
vear  General  indications,  of  course,  exist,  but  their  varia- 
bility—from idiosyncrasv,  mede  of  life,  personal  attention, 
etc  —is  so  great,  that  to  estimate  the  age  oi  a  living  person 
betwp?n  the  two  extremes  of  life  is  littla  more  than  guess- 
work." - 

GONORRHOEAE  Rf  EUMATISM. 

Dr  Wi'.  Hardman  (Blackpool)  writes  :  Insnswer  to  "  Cai 
in  mv  experience  gonorrhoeal  "rheumatism"  is  an 
tion  from  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and  as  long  as  the 
source  of  the  infection  persists  so  long  will  also  -  rheum- 
atism." Treat  any  gleet  or  leucorrhoea  energetically  by 
injections  01  sulphate  or  chloride  of  .zinc,  seeing  that  in- 
structions as  regards  injectirg  are  precise,  thOTOoghly  under- 
stood, and  efficiently  carried  out.  Do  this  until  all  suciide- 
charsW  have  entirely  ceased,  or  are  free  irom  gonoeccei 
This  treatment  may  be  aided  by  the  administration  of  satol 
10tol5"rainst.d.8.,whichbreak3upintocarbphcand  salicylic 
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joint,  such  as  the  ko.ee,  seems  unable  to  throw  off  the  inflam- 
matory effects,  It  should  be  immobilized,  and  creasota! 
(ereasote  carbonate)  15  to  20  drops  given  thrice  daily.  This 
drag  has  also  an  antiseptic  efl'dct  on  the  urine  aud  urinary 

Eassages.     Daring  very  many  years  I  do  not  remember  to 
ave  personally  treated  a  Cise  of  goaorrhoeal  rheumatism 
that  has  resisted  these  measurts. 


SETTERS.    MOTES.    Etc, 


The  "  Medicjl  Direciory." 
The  Editors  of  Church ill's  Medical  Directory  (7,  Great 
Marlborough  Street,  Lindon,  W.)  write  :  May  we  be 
allowed,  through  your  columns,  to  appeal  to  all  members 
of  the  profession  to  return  to  us  al  once  their  circulars 
for  toe  Medical  Directory  for  1908?  The  volume  will  be 
published  about  a  fortnlih;  earlier  that  has  been  customary, 
although  the  circulars  were  sent  out  a  month  later.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Medical  Directory  will  be  more  up  to 
date  than  formerly  by  six  weeks,  and  in  this  effort,  which 
will  prove  an  advantage  to  all  concerned,  we  rely  upon  the 
kind  help  always  shown  us  by  the  profession. 

An  Appeal. 
Dr  R.  B  Mahon,  Member  of  the  Mid-r!onnaught  Division  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  (Cillinrobe,  co.  Mayo,  Ire- 
land), writes:  Will  jou  allow  me  to  briDg  under  your  notice 
a  distressing  case  that  hns  occurred  In  this  neighbourhood  ? 
In  January  last  Dr.  J.  I'.  Maguire  was  Eeized  with  sudden 
and  severe  illness  aud  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  acute 
Bright's  disease.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  little  boy  quite 
destitute,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  together  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  training  of  the  widow  as  a  midwifery  nurse. 
The  little  boy  we  have  a  prospect  of  settling  in  a  school  near 
Dublin.  So  far  I  have  oniy  applied  locally,  but  the  response 
has  been  so  feeble  I  am  forced  to  appeal  to  a  wider  public— 
the  charitable  members  of  the  profession.  Tue  following 
have  generously  subscribed : 

£    s.  d. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hanrauan,  Hollymount 2    2    0 

Dr.  M  Sample,  C0Dy 110 

Dr.  F.  Golding,  Hea'dford      110 

Dr.  A.  Gill,  Westport 110 

Dr.  Corcoran,  Baliinrobe      110 

Dr.  Macaulay,  Ballina 10    0 

Or.  T    R.  Costello,  Tuam       10    0 

Dr.  McNulty,  Killala 10    0 

Surgeon-General  Jojnt.  Dublin      0  10    0 

Dr.  .T  Hegarty,  Clonbar        0  10    0 

Dr.  Mabon,  Billiorobe  3    3    0 

Donatio.!  from  Rojal  Medical  Benevolent 

Fund 15    0    0 

Total £28    9    0 

Of  this  sura  £4  has  been  disbursed  for  pressing  necessities, 
leaving  £24  9s.  in  hand.  If  this  could  be  brought  up  to  £50 
it  would  enable  us  to  place  the  widow  in  a  position  to 
support  herself. 

Medical  Libraries  in  September. 
We  have  received  a  lament  from  a  practitioner  who  finds  him- 
self in  Londoa  with  some  spare  time  on  his  hands  that  the 
libraries  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  are  all  closed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  Library  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  is  closed  ;  a  reading  room 
where  current  periodicals  arid  many  works  of  refeience  may 
be  consulted  is  maintained  in  the  temporary  premises, 
6.  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  butit  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the 
books  are  stored  during  the  building  of  the  new  house,  and 
are  not  available  for  consultation.  It  is  promised  that  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Rjom,  with  its  dome  new  whited 
and  gilded,  shall  be  reopened  very  shortly,  and  as  the  room 
has  not  before  been  closed  since  Panizzi  succeeded  in  getting 
it  built,  there  is  not  much  reason  for  grumbling.  It  certainly 
seemB  a  pity  that  the  libraries  of  both  the  Royal  Colleges 
should  be  closed  at  the  same  time,  snJ  perhaps  the  incon- 
venience so  oaused  may  be  considered  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittees when  making  arrangements  for  the  holidays  of 
another  year.  The  Guildhall  Library  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Loudon  is  still  of  en. 

Ship  Surgeons 
Ex-Ship  Surukon  writes :  May  I  be  allowed  a  short  space  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  to  corrobora  e  the  state- 
ments made  by  "  Medicus"  in  the  Journal  of  July  27th  con- 
cerning the  treatment  metsd  to  a  ship  surgeon.  It  is  indeed 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  is  treated  abominably  ;  and 
as  for  status,  well,  nothing  of  the  sort  exists.  The  only 
people  woith  considering  are  the  captain,  purser,  and  chief 
steward  ;  the  other  officers  are  (considered  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  medical  officer  is  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
founded nuisance  aud  an  unnecessary  expense.  Their  con- 
tempt for  him  is  shown  by  the  sort  of  accommodation  given 
him,  which  is  usually  of  the  minimum  dimensions  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  a  "  seaaian,"  and,  as  if  he  were  the 
only  person  capable  ol  roughing  it,  bis  '•room"  is  generally 


placed  In  the  worst,  noisiest,  and  dirtiest  part  of  the  ship, 
such  as  near  a  lavatory,  the  hot  bulkhead  ot  the  engine  room, 
or  close  to  the  third-class  passengers,  where  the  noise  is 
incessant,  rendering  reading  out  of  the  question  if  he  is  so 
disposed.  If  the  salary  given  were  good,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  put  up  with  theje  humiliations,  bat  since  a  living  wage 
is  noS  given,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  decent 
treatment  and  a  decent  accommodation,  and  it  is  astonishing 
to  me  how  any  self-respecting  man  can  possibly  remain  in 
this  capacity  for  more  than  a  few  voyages.  It  leads  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  no  recommendation  when  applying  for 
something  else.  As  for  the  salary,  I  think  there  in  a  faint 
notion  amongst  the  profession  that  it  is  not  princely,  but 
certainly  it  is  thought  that  the  deficiency  is  more  than  made 
np  by  the  valaable  presents  given  by  grateful  patients. 
There  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  existing.  My  experience 
is,  though  giving  every  attention  possible,  that  travellers  do 
not  appreciate  the  doctor's  services  more  than  any  one 
pise.  They  seem  to  take  everything  for  granted,  and 
I  assure  you  that  from  first-class  passengers  to  the  third 
they  are  experts  in  exploiting  the  medical  man,  they  are 
entitled  to  free  treatment  and  medicine,  and  they  mean  to 
get  it ;  and  the  time  when  a  "  little  paregoric  if  the  trouble 
was  above  the  belt  or  black  draught  if  below"  is  long  gone 
by.  Should  one  dare  to  show  a  little  independence,  he  will 
hear  further  about  it  on  his  arrival  home  if  one  really  cared 
either  for  them  or  the  office.  Excepting  in  a  very  few 
instances  indeed,  I  have  not  been  even  thanked  for  my  ser- 
vices. When  the  increase  in  salary  is  considered,  as  it 
should  in  these  days  of  big  ships,  I  suppose  the  companies 
will  conceive  the  brilliant  idea  of  making  some  arrangement 
with  the  chief  steward  to  overcome  the  difficulty  ;  and  that 
if  the  doctor  is  a  reliable,  sober,  and  capable  man 
he  is  to  have  a  table  in  the  saloon  (I  mean  to  wait 
on) — in  fact,  to  sign  on  under  the  steward's  department, 
or,  as  an  alternative,  ha  will  be  given  the  tip  by  some 
kind  and  patronizing  clerk  at  the  office  that  if  he  is 
in  the  good  books  of  the  chief  male  he  will  be  allowed  over- 
time by  doing  a  turn  at  the  winch  or  talljing  cargo.  It  is 
not  only  the  smaller  companies  that  are  without  their 
medlcBl  superintendents  ;  there  are  many  of  the  so-called 
crack  ones  without  them  ;  and  as  loug  as  this  state  of  things 
is  allowed  to  exist  what  hope  is  there  for  any  sympathy  to 
our  grievances  from  a  promoted  office  boy  ?  This  wretched 
state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  made  widely  known  amongst 
members  of  the  profession,  as  there  aie  no  doabt  many 
going  to  sea  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  before  them.  Like 
many  others,  f  was  under  the  impression  thai  a  few  sea 
trips  would  be  a  real  pleasure  ;  bat  it  was  a  rude  revelation 
to  me  when  I  realized  the  humiliating  position  I  was  in, 
and  I  therefore  strongly  advise  those  who  are  thinking  of 
becoming  ship  surgeons  to  perish  the  idea  and  fight  shy  of 
the  mercantile  marine. 

The  Shadowgraph  Bougie  in  Ureteric  Surgery. 
Mr.  E.  Hurry  Fenwick  (London)  writes:  Few  surgeons,  I 
take  it,  who  are  workiDg  at  renal  or  ureteric  sargery  would, 
care  to  operate  without  the  advantage  of  a  good  shadowgraph 
ureteric  bougie.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  the  bougie  Is 
Indispensable,  for  it  enables  the  surgeon  to  detect  false 
radiographic  shadows,  and  thus  to  avoid  an  extensive 
exploration  upon  the  pelvic  part  of  the  ureter.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  foreign  firm  has  plactd  upon  the  market  a  valueless 
shadowgraph  ureteric  bougie  which  exactly  resembles  the 
bougie  used  in  England,  the  Marshall  shadowgraph  bougie. 
A  foreign  specimen  was  harded  to  me,  and  to  prove  its  value 
I  placed  it  and  a  Marshall  bougie  on  a  radiographic  plate. 
The  foreign-madi  bougie  left  a  faint  shadow,  but  the 
Marshall  a  strong  black  shadow.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  Marshall  or  one  which 
casts  an  equally  strong  shadow. 

Prodromal  Stage  of  Rubella. 
Dr  W.  W.  Ord  (Salisbury)  writes  :  In  the  Journal  of  August 
17th  Dr.  Goodall,  in  his  most  interesting  paper,  writes  that 
he  has  little  to  Fay  about  the  prodromal  period  of  rubella 
(German  measles).  During  an  epidemic  occurring  here  this 
summer  I  saw  two  cases,  one  in  an  adult,  in  whom  the  cervical 
glands  were  enlarged  and  tender  four  dajs  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash.  There  was  no  rise  of  temperature  in 
either  case,  and  no  other  symptoms  antecedent  to  the 
eruption. 
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THE   mSTRUCTlON  OF  MIDWIVES    IN    THE 

SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OE  AEXOiEMAL 

I..V1MUK.* 

Deiivebed  at  Gov's  Hospital. 
By  PETER  BORROCKS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P  , 


The  Midwives  Act  affects  medical  men  in  rrany  way?,  and 
one  of  the  mcst  important  is  the  advice  you  will  be 
expected  to  give  the  authorities  under  the  Act  concerning 
its  provisions.  In  a  case  of  abnormal  labour  the  midwife 
must  call  in  a  doctor,  and  the  medical  profession  is 
expected  to  teach  midwives  the  symptoms  and  signs 
which  indicate  that  labour  is  about  to  become,  or  has 
already  become,  abnormal.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
moment,  because,  upon  the  early  recognition  by  the  mid- 
wife of  unfavoarable  symptoms  and  signs,  followed  by  the 
prompt  calling  in  of  a  doctor,  will  depend  the  welfare,  and 
in  some  caseB  the  life,  of  the  mother  or  of  the  child,  or  of 
both. 

In  teaching  midwives  on  abnormal  labour,  you  should 
begin  by  pointing  out  that  when  engaged  to  attend  a 
woman  in  her  confinement,  or  when  called  to  a  case 
already  in  labour,  the  midwife  can  at  once  observe  whether 
the  mother  is  well  and  properly  developed.  She  should 
notice  if  she  is  narrow  across  the  pelvis,  and  if  there  be 
any  doubt,  measure  the  distances  between  the  crests  of  the 
ilia  and  between  the  anterior  superior  spices,  which  ought 
to  be  about  11  in.  and  10  in.  respectively.  If  both  are 
below  10  and  very  nearly  alike,  she  has  a  contracted  flat 
pelvis,  and  trouble  is  likely  to  ensue.  By  constant  obser- 
vation and  practice,  it  is  possible  at  a  glance,  by  placing 
the  two  thumbs  on  the  anterior  spines  and  the  two  fore- 
fingers on  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  crests  of  the 
ilia,  to  tell  whether  these  diameters  are  good  ornot.  These 
two  diameters  may  be  less  than  normal  and  yet  not  out  of 
proportion.  In  this  case  there  is  probably  a  generally  con- 
tracted pelvis.  If  the  midwife  detects  rickets  by  curved 
tibiae  or  other  signs,  she  must  also  measure  the  pelvis 
carefully.  If  in  making  a  vaginal  examination  she  can 
feel  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  easily,  the  pelvis  is  con- 
tracted. With  the  naked  eye  she  may  also  discover  any 
well  marked  obliquity  of  the  pelvis.  As  soon  as  she  dis- 
covers a  narrow  pelvis,  let  a  doctor  be  consulted.  If  preg- 
n*tcy  be  not  far  advanced,  you  will  be  able  to  decide  as  to 
the  advisability  of  induction  of  labour,  and  if  labour  has 
already  begun,  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  assistance  by 
forceps,  version,  or  Caeearean  section.  Your  action  will 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  pelvic  deformity.  All  the  mid- 
wife has  to  do — but  it  is  a  g'eat  and  important  matter — is 
to  detect  that  there  is  something  abnormal. 

Next  you  should  teach  midwives  to  observe  whether 
there  is  any  spinal  curvature,  either  lateral  or  angular, 
any  disease  or  deformity  in  one  or  other  lower  extremity, 
any  peculiarity  in  the  patient's  gait  such  as  would  be 
caused  by  a  congenital  dislocation  of  both  hips.  Any 
obvious  deviation  from  a  state  of  health,  such  as  great 
pallor  of  countenance,  blueness  of  the  face  and  lips 
(cyanosis),  breathlessness,  emaciation,  severe  cough,  quick 
pulse,  pyrexia,  vomiting.  Each  of  these  conditions  may 
exist  without  interfering  materially  with  labour,  but  the 
midwife  should  advise  a  medical  opinion  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  advice  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
abnormal  condition  and  its  possible  effect  on  labour.  Any 
undue  enlargement  or  prominence  of  the  abdomen  should 
be  noted,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  tumours  with  the 
pregnancy,  pendulous  abdomen  from  weakness  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  assites,  contracted  pelvis,  distended 
bladder,  fetal  conditions  sueh  as  a  big  child,  fetal 
tumours,  fetal  anasarca,  twins,  hydramnios,  hydrocephalus, 
monsters.  Abdominal  palpation  is  very  important,  and  by 
con-taut  practice  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  head  pre- 
sentations from  breech  cases,  and  also  to  discover  whether 
the  child's  abdomen  is  directed  forwards  or  not.   In  vertex 
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cases  with  the  back  in  front  the  occiput  is  anterior,  with 
the  limbs  and  abdomen  in  front  it  is  posterior.  If  the 
child  is  transveise  it  is  easily  discovered  by  external 
palpation. 

Any  obliquity  of  the  uterus  to  right  or  to  left  must  be 
remedied,  if  possible,  by  posture  and  pillows.  If  the 
patient  be  a  multipara,  previous  confinements  should  be 
inquired  into.  If  all  have  been  normal,  probably  also  the 
next  will  be.  If  all  have  been  abnormal — for  example,  if 
instruments  have  had  to  be  used  in  every  case,  if  the 
child  has  heen  dead  in  each  case — no  doubt  there  is  seme 
permanent  condition  which  msy  or  may  not  be  insuper- 
able. Such  a  case  should  be  seen  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  waiting  until  the  difficulty  has  arisen;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  better  if  the  patient  can  be  seen  before 
labour  has  started.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  history  ot 
normal  labours  with  living  children,  and  also  of  one  or 
more  abnormal  labouis  where,  perhaps,  instruments  were 
used,  or  where  the  child  was  stillborn  or  the  labour  very 
prolonged. 

Intelligent  questions  may  elicit  that  such  difficulties 
were  accidental.  For  example,  the  membranes  may  have 
prematurely  ruptured  in  the  labour  that  was  prolonged. 
Hence  It  need  not  be  assumed  that  the  coming  labour 
will  be  difficult,  fcr  the  fact  can  be  relied  on  that 
most  of  her  confinements  were  normal.  Note  any 
oedema  about  the  lower  extremities,  observing  espe- 
cially and  closely  the  ankles;  also  about  the  vulva, 
abdominal  walls,  eyelids,  face  or  upper  extremities, 
especially  the  backs  of  the  hands.  If  ar>y  be  present, 
suspect  albuminuria.  Indeed,  in  every  case  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  test  the  urine  by  boiling  a  little,  so  as  to  find  out 
if  albuminuria  be  present.  For  this  is  always  a  grave 
sign  and  one  which  may  result  in  eclampsia.  Note  any 
twitchings  of  the  face  or  other  muscles  which  frequently 
herald  the  approach  of  eclampsia.  Oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  alone  may  be  due  to  varicose  veins  or  to  cardiac 
mischief  or  hepatic  disease. 

When  called  to  a  woman  supposed  to  be  in  labour  it  is 
important  that  the  midwife  should  know  whether  the 
pains  are  due  to  uterine  contractions  or  to  something 
unconnected  with  labour.  I  have  koown  a  woman  seized 
with  fearful  pains  due  to  a  calculus  passing  down  the 
ureter,  and  as  she  was  approaching  the  full  time  of  gesta- 
tion she  was  thought  to  be  in  labour.  The  best  plan  to 
distinguish  real  labour  pains  from  other  pains  is  to  place 
the  hand  on  the  abdomen  and  feel  the  uterus  during,  and 
between,  fhe  pains.  If  it  gets  harder,  more  spherical, 
with  a  more  definite  contour  during  each  pain,  softer, 
flatter,  and  less  easily  felt  in  between  the  pains,  the  uterus 
is  contracting  and  relaxing  alternately  and  labour  has 
begun.  If  the  pains  have  no  eflect  upon  the  uterus  they 
are  not  labour  pains.  When  making  a  vaginal  examina- 
tion observe  also  the  condition  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  the 
os  externum.  If  the  membranes  can  be  felt  it  will  be 
found  that  they  become  as  tight  as  a  drum  during  a  pain 
if  labour  has  begun.  Whereas  if  the  pain  is  due  to  renal, 
biliary,  or  intestinal  colic,  or  to  some  cause  other  than 
uterine  contractions,  there  is  no  such  tightening  of  the 
membranes.  They  may  become  slightly  more  tense  if  the 
woman  in  her  agony  holds  her  breath  and  bears  down,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  caused 
by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  walls,  which  acts  on  the 
uterus.  But  sueh  slight  increase  in  the  tenseness  is 
readily  distinguished  from  the  drum-like  tightness  caused 
by  a  labour  pain.  If  there  has  been  a  "  show "  this  is 
confirmatory  of  the  onset  of  labour.  At  this  stage 
haemorrhage  is  abnormal.  Of  course,  there  is  a  tinge  of 
blood  in  the  "  show,'  but  real  bleeding  should  not  occur. 
Again,  if  the  patient  says  she  has  had  several  attacks  of 
bleeding,  then  suspect  abnormal  labour.  If  there  is  a 
history  of  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  other  injury  preceding  the 
haemorrhage,  suspect  accidental  haemorrhage,  that  is, 
a  partial  separation  of  a  normally-placed  placenta.  If 
there  is  no  suh  history,  and  especially  if  the  woman  has 
had  several  attacks  of  haemorrhage,  some  perhaps  coming 
on  whilst  she  was  asleep  in  bed,  then  placanta  praevia 
must  be  suspected. 

In  making  a  vaginal  examination,  if  the  method  is 
followed  which  I  have  described  in  my  address  on  the 
Midwifery  of  the  Present  Day,1  inspection  will  show  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  vulva  which  could  in 
any  way  interfere  with  parturition.  It  is  rare  to  find  any 
d'sease  of  the  vulva,  and  Etill  rarer  to  discover  anything 
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at  all  likely  to  be  in  the  way.  But  very  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  linen  to  see  if  there  be  any 
discharge  of  a  purulent  character.  Indeed,  the  patient 
should  be  asked  if  she  has  any  discharge,  and  the  midwife 
should  look  at  the  linen  herself  and  note  the  condition  of 
the  vaginal  walls  as  she  raises  the  right  labium  majas  in 
order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  vagina.  The  impor- 
tance of  knowing  whe'her  mere  is  any  vaginitis, particularly 
gonorrhoeal,  is  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it  as 
far  as  possible  before  the  parturition,  and  to  prevent 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  by  very  active  procedures. 

I  oppose  strongly  routine  syringing  of  all  parturient 
women,  and  the  routine  dropping  into  a  newiyborn 
child's  eyes  of  arcy  germicide  whatever.  But  where  there 
is  vaginitis,  and  especially  when  that  is  gonorrhoeal,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  then  I  advocate  very  thorough  douching 
of  the  vagina  before  labour  with  black-wash  or  some 
similar  germicidal  solution,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
syringing  or  packing  after  parturition.  I  will  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  child's  eyes  later. 

Tne  discharges  from  cancer  of  the  cervix  may  be  very 
foul,  but  if  there  is  a  yellow,  green,  red,  or  watery  discharge, 
especially  an  offensive  watery  discharge,  things  are  not  a3 
they  should  be,  and  it  is  best  to  submit  the  case  to  medical 
treatment  before  labour  begins  if  possible. 

As  the  finger  passes  along  the  vagina,  any  narrowing  at 
any  portion  of  that  tube  will  be  noticed  and  any  abnor- 
mality of  the  pelvis,  particularly  any  tumours  in  Douglas's 
pouch  or  in  front  or  at  sides.  The  chief  object  will  be  to 
note  the  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  the  cervix  uteri,  the 
membranes,  and  the  presentation. 

These  four  things  are  so  important  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  separately  aud  the  fullest  information  possible 
given. 

1.  The  Os  Uteri. 

The  midwife  should  be  reminded  that  there  are  two  ora, 
or  mou  hS;  of  the  womb,  one  called  the  03  externum  and  the 
other  the  os  internum.  The  former  is  the  one  she  feels 
with  the  finger,  and  it  is  very  important  to  note  its  condi- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  it  is  often  patulous 
though  not  patent,  that  is,  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  finger 
throagh  it,  although  it  does  not  stand  open.  In  other 
words,  the  lips  of  the  os  are  soft  aud  easily  dilatable. 

In  the  early  stage  of  labour  the  os  uteri  does  stand  open 
and  it  may  be  the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  and  if  the 
woman  has  a  pain  whilst  being  examined  the  tight  mem- 
branes within  the  os  can  be  felt;  if  felt,  then  labour  is 
progressing,  and  it  is  known  that  the  membranes  are 
unruptured,  which  are  two  very  important  facts.  If  the 
os  is  larger  still,  say  the  siz^  of  half  a  crown,  the  mem- 
branes are  felt  quite  easily  both  during  and  in  between 
the  pains.  And  when  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  say  the  size 
of  a  five-shilling  piece  or  bigger,  the  membranes  bulge 
during  a  pain  so  as  to  form  a  protrusion  which  is  convex, 
something  like  the  larger  end  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  whih  is 
as  tight  as  a  drum  during  the  height  of  the  pain.  If  this 
protrusion  be  more  elongated  and  more  like  the  lower 
pirt  of  a  sausage  there  may  be  some  abnormality,  such  as 
a  transverse,  brow  or  face  presentation.  When  no  mem- 
brane at  all  can  be  felt  or  a  membrane  which  is  quite 
fl  tepid  and  does  not  become  tight  during  a  pain,  then 
suspect  premature  rupture  of  the  amnion.  This  would  be 
confirmed  by  a  watery  discharge. 

The  condition  of  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri  should  be 
noted.  If  it  becomes  thinner  and  tight  as  the  bag  of 
waters  becomes  tense,  probably  it  is  healthy;  if  it  is 
thickened  enlarged,  or  nodular  and  unyielding,  and  parti- 
cularly if  it  bleeds  whf  n  touched,  there  is  probably  some 
di-ca  e  such  as  cancer  present,  and  as  this  is  a  serious 
complication  of  labour,  medical  help  must  be  summoned 
at  once. 

In  feeling  the  membranes  midwives  should  be  very 
gentle  and  tak^  every  care  not  to  rupture  them,  as  pre- 
matu'e  rupture  is  dangerous  to  both  mother  and  child, 
esp  r-ially  to  the  latter. 

2.  The  Cervix  Uti  rj 
At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  cervix  ut  1  i  is  very  soft  and 
apparency,  but  not  really,  shortened.  Its  softness  may 
be3t  be  oompared  with  that  of  the  lips,  In  the  non- 
pregnant state  it  is  as  bard  as  the  noee.  Tne  softness 
exM  "  Is  through  >ut  the  cervix  and  the  lower  third  of  the 
bod*  of  the  uterus.  As  labour  advances  the  cervical  canal 
is  gradually  opened  by  the  amnion  from  abive  downwards. 


Between  the  pains  the  finger  can  be  passed  along  the 
cervical  canal  to  find  out  whether  it  is  expanded  or  not. 
If  the  finger  can  reach  beyond  the  internal  os  the  cavity 
will  be  found  to  sweep  a  ivay  from  the  margin ;  but  as 
labour  goes  on  this  margin  gets  lower  and  lower,  until 
before  the  end  of  the  first  stage  cf  labour  the  os  externum 
becomes  the  margin  and  the.  linger  fiDds  the  cavity  sweeps 
away  at  once  all  round  this  ex  janded  ring.  The  cervical 
cavity  is  now  completely  opened  up,  and  the  os  externum 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  uterine  cavity. 

During  the  examination  of  the  etrvix  any  growth  or 
scar  which  may  interfere  with  the  normal  expansion 
should  be  noted 

3.  The  Hejjlb  ranks 

The  chief  membrane  is  called  the  amnion  and  is  a 
strong  fibrous  structure  lined  with  epithelium.  It  is  de- 
veloped from  the  ovum.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the 
chorion,  which,  however,  is  atrophied  into  an  unimportant 
thin  structure  where  it  covers  the  presenting  part. 
Occasionally  it  persists  as  a  membrane  sufficiently  strong 
to  retain  fluid  secreted  between  it  and  the  amnion,  and 
hence  when  it  ruptures  and  allows  this  fluid  to  escape  It 
is  easy  to  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  the  liquor  amnil 
is  escaping.  When  this  not  very  common  abnormality 
occurs,  it  will  be  found  later  on  that  the  membranes  still 
get  tight  during  a  pain,  and  so  the  first  stage  is  not  yet 
finished. 

When  the  finger  can  be  passed  sufficiently  far  to  feel 
the  presenting  part  and  the  membranes  do  not  become 
tight  during  a  pain,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  because  they  are  rup- 
tured. I  say  "  as  a  rule  "  because  sometimes  the  presenting 
part  acts  like  a  ball  valve  and  shuts  off  the  bulk  of  the 
liquor  amnii  above,  leaving  a  small  quantity  below  which 
does  not  receive  the  increased  pressure  caused  by  the 
pain,  and  hmce  the  membranes  below  the  presenting  part 
are  not  made  tense.  It  is  extremely  important  to  discover 
premature  rupture  of  the  membranes.  As  a  rule  the 
rupture  takes  place  at  the  lowest  part,  and  so  the  finger 
can  be  passed  through  the  rent  and  feel  the  presenting 
part  of  the  child.  At  other  times,  but  much  less  fre- 
quently, the  rupture  is  further  up  inside  the  uterus,  and 
so  there  is  slack  membrane  between  the  finger  and  the 
presenting  part.  If  there  is  liquor  amnii  draining  away 
and  the  membranes  never  tighten  during  a  pain,  then  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  even 
though  there  is  membrane  over  the  presenting  part.  Of 
course  where  the  presenting  part  can  be  felt  uncovered  by 
membrane  then  the  latter  is  ruptured. 

Under  all  conditions  where  it  is  known  or  even 
suspected  that  the  membranes  are  ruptured  before  the 
completion  of  the  first  stage  of  labour,  by  which  I  mean 
the  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervical  canal,  including 
the  ob  externum,  the  midwife  should  send  for  medicai 
assistance  immediately,  because  not  only  is  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes  a  great  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
child,  and  some  danger  to  that  of  the  mother,  but  it  is  one 
of  those  accidents  that  can  be  remedied  to  a  large  extent 
by  promptly  replaoing  the  natural  bag  of  waters  by  an 
arti  icial  one,  such  as  Champetierde  Ribes'sbag.  Nodonbt 
many  such  cases  end  happily  for  both  mother  and  child 
even  when  no  help  is  given,  but  in  numerous  instances 
the  child  dies  through  the  draining  away  of  the  liquor 
amnii  The  question  of  help  muslbebftto  the  doctor's 
judgement,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be  guided  by  the  progress 
of  the  labour — namely,  always  to  put  in  an  artificial  water 
dilator  when  the  os  is  small,  and  to  leave  the  case  to 
Nature  only  when  it  is  large  and  the  pains  are  good  and 
progress  is  being  made. 


4  The  Presenting  Pakt. 
The  only  normal  presentation  is  that  of  the  vertex  of 
the  child.  The  most  frequent  poei  ion  is  for  the 
occiput  to  be  in  front  aud  to  the  left  (first  position),  but 
it  need  not  be  considered  abnormal  if  the  occiput  is  to 
the  right  in  front  (second  position)  or  to  the  right  behind 
(third  position),  or  to  the  left,  and  behind  (fourth  position). 
B  ich  of  these  presentations  end  natmally  in  the  maj  rity 
of  cases  by  the  occiput  rotating  under  the  pubic  arch  as 
the  head  descends.  It  is  a  most  oxf  client  sign  when  the 
ski-i  of  the  preaenting  part  is  felt  to  be  thrown  into  folds; 
when  it  is  tight  over  the  skull  there  is  often  some  objtruc 
tion.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  labour  the  anterior  fonta 
nelle  is  sometimes  to  be  felt,  especially  in  oocipito- 
postcrior  cas>'s,  but  as  the  head  des  ends  it  b  comej  more 
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and  more  flexed,  and  so  the  anterior  fontanelle  ought  not 
to  be  felt  in  the  area  of  presentation.  The  posterior 
fontanelle  is  within  this  area,  bat  is  not  easily  made 
out,  being  obscured  largely  by  the  caput  succedaneum. 

A  breech  presentation  is  abnormal,  but,  owing  to  the 
shape  which  the  child  assumes  in  its  attitude  of  flexion  of 
all  its  parts,  it  can  be  delivered  breech  first.  But  the 
mortality  in  breech  first  cases  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  head  first  cases,  because  the  cord  is  apt  to  get  com- 
pressed between  the  head  and  some  part  of  the  parturient 
canal.  If  traction  be  made  on  the  child,  the  head  becomes 
extended,  instead  of  remaining  in  a  state  of  flexion,  and 
the  arms  become  extended  above  the  head.  If  no  traction 
be  made,  then  the  child  tniy  die,  owing  to  the  pressure  on 
the  cord,  as  already  mentioned.  If  the  circulation  through 
the  cord  be  completely  stopped  for  three  consecutive 
minutes,  the  child  dies.  Fortunately  the  compression 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  last  for  three  consecutive  minutes.  It 
lasts  a  shorter  time  than  this,  and,  the  pressure  being 
removed,  the  circulation  is  re-established,  and  so  the 
child  lives.  Nevertheless,  the  midwife  should  call  in 
medical  assistance  in  every  breech  case  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered. 

Again,  face  presentations  are  abnormal,  and  yet  most  of 
them  are  delivered  without  assistance,  and  the  proper 
treatment  is  to  leave  them  alone.  Still,  they  may  require 
help,  because  it  is  essential  that  the  chin  should  rotate 
forwards  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  for  delivery  to  take 
place.  This  rotation  forwards  does  not  take  place  as 
a  rule  until  the  head  is  well  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  as 
help  may  be  required,  the  midwife  should  call  in  a 
doctor  as  soon  as  the  finds  it  is  a  face  case. 

Transverse  presentations  are  discovered  by  inspection, 
by  palpation  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  sausage-like  shape  of 
the  bag  of  waters,  and  by  making  out  the  presenting  part 
by  vaginal  examination.  Transverse  presentations  rarely 
end  normally.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  spontaneous 
rectification,  spontaneous  version,  spontaneous  evolution, 
and  spontaneous  delivery  occur. 

But  the  midwile  should  never  wait  for  such  termina- 
tions. As  soon  as  a  transverse  presentation  is  recognized 
by  feeling  the  hand  or  shoulder,  as  well  as  by  the  signs 
already  indicated — and  the  sooner  it  is  found  out  the 
better — the  midwife  must  send  at  once  for  help,  and  say  it 
is  urgent.  The  doctor  must  decide  whether  to  convert  it 
into  a  head,  a  breech,  a  footling,  or  whether  to  decapitate, 
and  his  decision  will  depend  on  the  mobility  of  the  child 
in  utero.  Where  it  is  very  good  he  may  do  a  cephalic 
version  and  bring  the  head  down  ;  where  not  so  good  he 
can  convert  it  into  a  breech,  or  bring  a  foot  down ;  and, 
where  it  is  practically  nil  owing  to  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  caused  by  all  the  liquor  amnii  having  drained 
away,  he  will  not  attempt  version  at  all  for  fear  of 
rupturing  the  uterus,  but  will  decapitate  the  child,  which, 
under  such  circumstance?,  is  already  dead. 

If  the  umbilical  cord  can  be  felt  through  the  unruptured 
membranes,  it  is  called  prolapse  of  the  cord.  It  it  comes 
through  the  rent  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  it  is 
called  presentation  of  the  cord.  In  either,  the  midwife 
should  be  instructed  to  fend  for  a  doctor  at  once ;  the 
midwife  should  notice  if  there  be  any  pulsation  in  the 
cord  when  she  first  feels  it,  and  whether  the  pulsations 
are  slow  or  quick.  Other  malpresentations,  such  as  hand 
with  head,  one  foot  and  one  hand,  hands  and  feet,  foot 
with  head,  etc ,  all  require  skilled  medical  assistance. 

Sometimes  a  soft  substance  can  be  felt  presenting,  and 
if  it  breaks  away  easily  it  is  probably  clot,  which  can  be 
seen  by  pulling  it  out  with  the  finger.  If  it  is  not  easily 
friable,  it  is  probably  placenta  praevia,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  be  bleediDg,  and  medical  assistance  must  be 
immediately  summoned  by  the  midwife. 

There  are  other  forma  of  abnormal  presentation  which 
are  comparatively  rare.  These  are  "arm  with  head," 
"  foot  with  head,"  "  hands  and  feet."  Also  there  are 
puzzling  presentations  afterwards  found  to  have  been  due 
to  some  fetal  monstrosity,  such  as  anencephalus,  conjoined 
twins,  encephalocele,  extroversion  of  viscera,  spina  bifida, 
abdominal  enlargement  from  any  cause. 

Bleeding. 
Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  accidental  and  un- 
avoidable   haemorrhage.     During    the    first   and    second 
stages  of  labour  there  ought   not   to  be   much  bleeding. 
There  is  a  little  blood  in  the  show  at  the  onset  of  labour, 


and  there  may  be  a  little  bleeding  from  small  vessels  as 
the  cervical  canal  gets  opened  up,  but  it  should  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  few  draehms.  If  it  is  more  than 
this,  and  parti  jularly  if  there  are  gaahes  of  blood,  the 
midwife  must  send  for  help. 

Meconium  in  the  liquor  amali,  when  the  waters  are 
green  in  colour,  means,  as  a  rule,  that  the  child  is  dead. 
But  It  may  not  be  quite  dead,  and  it  i3  important  that  it 
should  be  speedily  delivered  if  it  is  to  have  a  chance. 
Therefore,  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  green,  the  doctor 
should  be  sent  for. 

In  breech  cases,  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  of  the 
child,  with  escape  of  meconium,  is  a  grave  sign,  meaning 
death  of  the  child,  or  its  near  approach. 

The  Pulse. 
One  of  the  earliest  things  the  midwife  should  do  on 
being  called  to  a  woman  in  labour  Is  to  feel  the  pulse.  In 
the  first  stage  it  ought  not  to  be  more  than  80  to  90,  in  the 
second  stage  90  to  100,  and  in  the  third  stage  again  80  to 
90.  A  pulse  of  80  to  begin  with,  rising  to  120  at  any  stage, 
means  danger  often  very  grave.  In  some  women  the  pulse 
is  normally  very  frequent,  In  some  it  Is  easily  made 
frequent  without  its  meaning  anything  serious.  But  it 
should  never  be  treited  lightly ;  when  it  remains  strong, 
full  and  below  90,  the  midwife  can  assume  that  there  is  no 
excessive  bleeding  inside  or  out.  The  pulse  becomes  slow 
during  the  first  part  of  the  puerperium. 

Temperature. 

The  temperature  should  always  be  taken  with  a  ther- 
mometer, even  though  the  midwife  may  think  the  patient 
feels  cool  and  the  skin  is  moist ;  it  is  much  better  to  make 
sure  by  means  of  a  reliable  instrument.  In  normal  labour 
the  temperatuie  is  normal  throughout.  In  abnormal  labour 
it  may  rise,  but  it  msy  be  high  owing  to  some  condition 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  parturition.  For  Instance, 
a  woman  might  have  influenza,  or  she  might  be  in  the 
incubating  stage  of  some  fever  whilst  labour  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  taking  of  the  temperature  at  once  when  the 
midwife  first  sees  the  case  may  be  of  great  value  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  later  oh. 

When  the  child  is  born  the  midwife  should  look  to  see  If 
there  is  any  undue  haemorrhage.  In  ordinary  labours 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  bleeding.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  much  is  natural  or  physiological  and  how 
much  is  unnatural  or  pathological,  because  women  differ 
so  widely  in  this  respect.  But  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  say 
three  or  four,  coming  away  immediately  after  the  child 
would  not  be  excessive.  After  this  there  is  a  trickle  of 
blood  over  the  woman's  left  thigh.  But  although  one 
cannot  state  precisely  the  amount  of  blocd  a  woman  ought 
to  lose  in  normal  labour,  still  there  is  always  a  most  excel- 
lent guide  in  the  pulse.  If  the  pulse  is  over  100  and  rising, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  bleeding  is  excessive.  The 
visible  haemorrhage  may  not  appear  more  than  usual,  but 
probably  the  uterus  and  vagira  are  filling  with  blood. 
Hence  if  there  is  excessive  visible  haemorrhage,  or  if 
without  this  the  pulse  rises,  the  midwife  must  act  at  once 
by  grasping  and  kneading  the  uterus,  and  if  this  does  not 
stop  it,  express  the  placenta,  The  midwife  must  of  course 
send  some  one  for  a  doctor  at  once,  but  haemorrhage  is  too 
serious  and  urgent  a  thing  to  permit  delay.  Hence,  whilst 
the  doctor  is  being  fetched,  the  midwife  must  do  the  best 
she  can,  and  if  unable  to  express  the  placenta  and  the 
bleeding  is  excessive,  she  must  pass  her  hand,  after  careful 
sterilization,  into  the  uterine  cavity  as  far  as  is  needed  in 
older  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  for  it  is 
partial  separation  of  this  body  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  causes  the  bleeding.  When  it  is  completely  detached 
she  can  easily  express  it  from  above  with  the  external 
hand,  which  is  much  better  than  drawing  it  out  with  the 
internal  hand.  As  a  rule  this  stops  the  bleeding.  If  it 
still  continues  and  the  doctor  has  not  arrived,  the  midwife 
should  Inject  4  or  5  pints  of  very  hot  water,  say  120°  F., 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Whilst  the  doctor  is  being  fetched  the  midwife  can 
also  give  ergot.  Some  medical  practitioners  still  give 
ergot  as  soon  as  the  placenta  is  born  as  a  routine 
measure,  with  the  idea  that  it  prevents  postpartum 
haemorrhage.  It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary,  and 
the  midwife  need  never  give  it  except  in  cases  of 
haemorrhage,  which  in  these  days  are  happily  rare.  It 
might  be  justifiable  to  give  it  evoi  before  haemorrhage 
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sets  in  In  certain  women  who  are  known  to  be  bleeders, 
but  midwives  should  be  advised  to  let  a  doctor  attend 
such  women. 

If  there  is  no  bleeding  at  all  after  the  blrlh  of  the 
child,  suspect  an  adherent  placenta.  If  the  midwife 
leaves  the  third  stage  of  labDur  to  Nature  and  the 
placenta  is  adherent  all  over  its  surface,  so  that  there 
is  no  bleeding,  there  is  no  danger.  But  she  must  be 
on  the  qui  vive  and  she  must  feel  the  pulse  often ;  if  it 
remains  slow  all  Is  well.  Should  the  placenta  not  be 
delivered  within  the  hour,  and  particularly  if  the  patient 
has  had  pains,  and  if  the  midwife  cannot  then  express  it, 
the  reason  will  probably  be  that  it  is  pathologically 
adherent,  and  a  doctor  must  be  summoned. 

DeI^AY   IN   THE   THREE    STAGES    OF   LABOUR. 

First  Stage. 

So  long  as  the  membranes  are  unruptured  there  is  little 
or  no  danger  in  delay  daring  this  btage  ;  because  the 
child  Is  receiving  all  it  requires  from  the  mother  and  the 
uterus  is  unable  to  contract  down  upon  the  child,  which 
is  protected  by  the  liquor  amnii.  The  duration  of  the  first 
stage  varies  widely.  It  is  naturally  longer  in  a  primipara 
than  in  a  multipara.  Roughly  speaking,  anything  within 
twenty-four  hours  would  be  normal  in  a  primipara  and 
within  twelve  hours  in  a  multipara.  But  I  have  known 
the  first  stage  last  a  fortnight  without  any  ill  result.  It 
is  most  trying  to  the  patient,  to  the  relatives,  and  to  the 
friends,  so  that  frequently  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  attendant  that  something  should  be  done.  As 
a  rule,  the  pains  are  neither  frequent  nor  strong  when 
there  Is  delay.  In  other  words,  primary  inertia  of  the 
uterus  is  the  most  frequent  cause.  If  the  woman  is  quite 
well,  with  a  normal  pulse  and  temperature,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  hurry  matters.  But  if  she  is  getting  restless 
and  irritable,  or  if  the  pulse  or  temperature  rises,  the 
midwife  must  call  in  medical  assistance.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  premature  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  therefore  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  evidences  of  this.  The  woman  may  tell  you  that  the 
waters  are  coming  away.  On  examination  it  is  found  that 
it  is  only  urine.  If  there  is  a  watery  discharge  and  the 
midwife  is  not  sure  if  it  be  liquor  amnii,  she  must  make 
an  examination  to  find  out  if  the  membranes  get  tight 
during  a  pain. 

The  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  first  stage  may  be 
due  to  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  and  this  may  be  from 
spasmodic  action  cf  its  muscular  fibres,  or  from  some 
organic  cause,  such  as  scar  tissue,  new  growths,  cancer, 
fibroids.  It  takes  longer  to  complete  the  first  stage  when 
the  pr^senta'ion  is  abnormal.  An  elongated  cervix  takes 
longer  to  dilate.  If  the  part  of  the  cervix  which  can  be 
felt  in  the  vagina  be  elongated,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  a  congenital 
condition.  Elongation  of  that  part  of  the  cervix  which  is 
above  the  vagina  and  which  cannot  be  felt  in  the  vagina 
is  the  effect  of  prolapse,  more  especially  of  that  degree  of 
prolapse  where  the  cervix  uteri  protrudes  through  the 
vaginal  orifice.  These  cases  may  require  medical  help  in 
the  way  of  artificial  dilatation.  In  some  instances  after 
complete  dilatation  the  membranes  remain  unruptured. 
Spfaking  generally,  the  membranes  ought  never  to  be 
ruptured  artificially  in  normal  cases  before  complete 
dila'ation  has  been  effected.  But  as  soon  as  this  is 
accomplished,  the  sooner  they  are  ruptured  the  better. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  a  child  has  been  born  with 
the  membranes  intact,  and  in  such  cases,  if  the  placenta 
gets  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  the  child  speedily  dies  unless  it  be  let  out  from  its 
watery  prison.  Less  rarely  the  membraneB  can  be  felt 
unruptured,  bulging  nearly  to,  or  even  bejond,  the  vaginal 
orifice. 

Second  Stage, 

Delay  In  this  stage  is  much  more  dangerous  ;  because 
now  the  head  of  the  child  descends  into  the  pelvis,  and 
the  cervical  caDal  and  the  vagina  are  enormously  dis- 
tended, whilst  the  surrounding  parts  are  greatly  com- 
pr<  esed.  Like  the  first  stage,  the  second  stage  varies 
considerably  in  different  cases,  but  in  a  primaoara  It  ought 
not  to  last  longer  than  two  to  three  hours,  and  in  a  multi- 
para not  longer  than  one  to  two  hours.  As  in  the  first 
stage,  the  commonest  cause  of  delay  is  feeble  pains  or 
primary  Inertia,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  general  weakness  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.    The  midwife  should  observe  whether  the  woman 


be  strong  and  robust  or  the  reverse.  In  the  latter  case 
medical  help  may  be  required,  though  it  is  often  astonish- 
ing how  strong  the  uterine  pains  are  in  a  woman  who  is 
excessively  weak  physically.  Involuntary  muscular  fibres 
are  not  necessarily  weak  when  the  voluntary  fibres  are. 
Sometimes  the  pains  are  frequent  and  strong,  and  yet  there 
is  little  or  no  advance.  This  may  be  due  to  a  big  child,  or 
to  the  head  being  large  as  in  hydrocephalus,  to  a  con- 
tracted pelvis,  to  a  persistent  occipito-posterior  presenta- 
tion, or  to  some  other  cause  for  which  medical  help  is 
required. 

The  midwife  will  be  able,  perhaps,  to  find  out  the  cause 
cf  the  delay,  but  it  is  of  more  importance  that  she  should 
detect  that  there  is  delay.  This  is  evidenced  not  merely 
by  time,  but  by  the  pains  having  little  or  no  effect  in 
expelling  the  child,  and  by  the  patient  becoming  restless 
and  the  pulse  rising  in  frequency.  Her  aspect  becomes 
more  distressed;  vomiting  may  set  in,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise.  If  the  pains  are  feeble,  naturally  the 
child  does  not  descend  much,  if  at  all ;  and  yet  the  liquor 
amnii  is  draining  away,  and  so  medical  help  should  be 
given.  If  the  pains  are  strong  and  there  is  little  or  no 
descent,  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  again  medical  help 
is  required.  The  pains,  alter  being  scrone,  may  cease 
altogether  from  exhaustion  of  the  uterus.  This  is  called 
secondary  inertia,  and  is  a  very  dangerous  condition. 
Sometimes,  when  the  head  is  bulging  the  perineum,  each 
pain  causes  a  considerable  bulge,  but  in  between  the  pains 
the  head  recedes  to  the  position  it  was  in  before.  In  such 
caees  suspect  that  the  cord  is  round  the  neck.  Medical 
help  is  required  at  once  in  order  to  save  the  child.  When 
the  pains  are  infrequent,  or  feeble,  or  Ineffective,  this  can 
sometimes  be  remedied  by  emptying  the  bladder  with  a 
catheter. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  rule  which  would  be  applicable 
to  every  case,  but  if  the  midwife  sends  for  help  if  the 
second  stage  is  not  over  in  three  to  four  houri  in  the  case 
of  a  primipara,  or  in  two  to  three  hours  in  that  of  a  multi- 
para, she  will  do  well.  If  there  should  be  a  quick  pulse 
in  addition,  the  midwife  should  send  sooner. 

A  pain  accompanied  by  a  shriek,  and  followed  by 
collapse  with  a  thready  pulse,  indicates  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  midwife  must  at  once  send  for  the  doctor. 
If  she  examines,  the  will  find  that  the  presenting  part  has 
receded  considerably,  or  may  have  disappeared  altogether 
or  it  is  easily  pushed  back.  Sometimes  the  pain  which 
expels  the  child  also  ruptures  the  uterus.  I  have  known 
several  cases  of  this  where  the  rupture  was  not  discovered, 
with  the  result  that  the  intestines  protruded  through  the 
rent  into  the  vagina;  but  it  is  very  rare  for  a  rupture  to 
take  place  without  a  great  and  often  profound  effect  upon 
the  pulse,  which  becomes  thready  or  imperceptible.  The 
patient,  too,  is  often  blanched,  the  pallor  being  due  partly 
to  collapse  and  partly  to  haemorrhage.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  important  for  the  midwife  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  pulse  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  She  should 
always  send  at  once  for  a  doctor  when  she  notices  these 
effects,  which  are  not  at  all  normal,  whether  they  be  due 
to  rupture  or  not. 

Third  Stage. 

Delay  in  this  stage  is,  again,  most  frequently  caused  by 
uterine  inertia.  This  is  practically  always  secondary — 
that  is,  the  uterus  is  tired  after  hard  work.  It  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance  that  the  midwife  should  know 
when  to  let  the  patient  alone  and  when  to  help  or  to  send 
for  help.  Therefore,  the  midwife  must  remember  that 
when  all  Is  well  there  is  no  excessive  visible  haemorrhage, 
the  pulse  is  below  100,  often  only  80  or  between  80  and  90, 
Bnd  in  every  rase  less  than  it  was  before  the  end  of  the 
second  stage,  the  patient  is  not  excessively  pale,  she  lies 
still  and  feels  very  comfortable.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  excessive  visible  haemorrhage,  if  the  pulse  rises 
above  100,  if  the  patient  is  pale,  restless  or  in  pain,  there 
is  something  wrong,  which  requires  speedy  medical  help, 
and  the  midwife  must  set  to  work  to  obtain  uterine  con- 
traction and  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  placentB,  and 
the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  whilst  a  doctor  Is  being  fetched. 

If  the  patient  is  all  right,  the  midwife  may  wait  an  hour 
for  the  placenta.  Probably  in  anything  from  a  few 
minutes  to  thirty  or  iorty  minutes  the  mother  will  begin 
to  hive  pains,  and  the  plncenta  will  be  expelled.  But  if  it 
be  not  expelled  in  an  hour  it  may  be  considered  abuormal. 
Where  there  is  no  bleeding  at  all,  it  is  because  the 
p'accnta  is  adherent  all  over  its  attached  surface.    In 
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other  cases  its  retention  within  the  uterus  is  due  to  so- 
called  hourglass  contraction.  When  due  to  inertia, 
stimulation  by  rubbing  and  kneadirig  the  uterus  is  all 
that  is  required,  though  this  should  never  be  done  until 
after  giving  the  uterus  a  good  rest,  unless  there  be  haemor- 
rhage. A  woman's  life  may  be  so  dependent  upon  skilled 
and  speedy  medical  help  in  this  stage  that  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  instruct  mid  wives  to  send  for  a  doctor  when- 
ever they  detect  any  danger,  even  if  at  times  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

The  Perineum. 
The  midwife  should  always  exiraine  to  find  out  how  far 
the  perineum  is  torn.  In  a  prlmipara  it  is  quite  the 
usual  thing,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  normal,  to  find 
the  posterior  fourchette  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
perineum  torn.  No  treatment  is  required.  In  multiparae 
there  may  be  no  fresh  tear  or  there  may  be  a  little  tear 
of  the  an^.erior  part  of  the  perineum,  again  requiring  no 
t.H  atment.  When,  however,  either  in  a  primiparaor  a  multi- 
para the  tear  is  severe,  going  right  into  or  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  midwife  should  summon  a  medical  man 
in  order  that  suitable  stitches  may  be  put  in  at  once. 
Sometimes  the  perineum  is  severely  damaged,  although 
t,o  all  appearances  the  outside  skin  appears  all  right. 
It  is  necessary  to  feel  with  the  finger  (rendered  aseptic) 
just  within  the  vagina  in  order  to  detect  this  form  of 
rupture. 

The  Child. 

As  a  rule  the  child  makes  an  inspiratory  effort  as  soon 
as  it  is  born.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  stimulus  to  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  caused  by  the 
want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  to  the  exposure  of  the 
skin  to  the  air,  the  comparative  coldness  of  which  acts 
upon  the  sensory  nerves.  The  very  first  expiratory  e  ffort 
may  be  a  cry,  and  in  most  ca9es  the  child  will  after  a  few 
breaths  set  up  a  cry.  This  has  a  moat  beneficial  eflect 
upon  the  mother.  She  knows  it  is  alive.  She  knows  that 
she  has  brought  a  living  human  beiDg  into  the  world,  and 
it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  this  first  cry  of  her  child 
has  brought  a  divine  light  into  the  mother's  eyes.  The 
movements  of  the  child's  limbs  are  also  felt  by  the  mother 
as  the  child  lies  against  her  thigh,  and  they  produce  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  in  her.  The  child's  cry  and  the  percep- 
tion of  Its  movements  have  a  beneficial  physiological 
effect,  promoting  uterine  contractions.  When  there  is  no 
cry  and  no  movement,  as  when  the  child  is  stillborn, 
there  is  greater  risk  of  post-partum  haemorrhage.  Many 
doctors  to  avoid  this  extra  riek  will  not  let  the  mother 
know  for  some  time  that  the  child  is  dead.  But  she  is 
often  very  suspicious  when  the  child  is  silent  and  motion- 
less. At  all  events,  when  the  child  is  born  all  the  midwife 
need  do  is  to  see  that  it  lies  In  such  a  position  that  it 
can  breathe.  In  most  cases  it  breathes  and  cries  and 
moves,  and  it  can  be  left  just  where  it  lies  against  the 
mother's  thigh  for  about  five  minutes.  This  gives  the 
child  several  ounces  more  blood  than  il  the  cord  is  tied 
immediately. 

After  five  minutes  the  cord  should  be  tied  and  the  child 
removed.  If  the  child  makes  no  effort  to  breathe  when  it 
is  born,  it  may  be  due  to  asphyxia.  There  are  two  forms 
of  asphyxia,  sometimes  popularly  called  blue  or  white. 

Blue  asphyxia  is  when  the  child  is  cyanosed,  that  is,  it 
is  bluish  in  colour  all  over,  the  lips  being  nearly  black. 
Such  a  condition  nearly  always  ends  favourably.  The 
blueness  is  caused  by  the  circulation  in  the  cord  having 
been  retarded  or  stopped  before  the  termination  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour.  Hence,  the  supply  of  oxygen 
being  cut  off,  the  child's  blood  becomes  venous.  But  this 
want  of  oxygen  causes  the  child  to  make  inspiratory 
efforts,  and  sometimes  mucus  and  blood,  and  watery  fluids, 
are  sucked  into  the  lungs.  On  this  account  it  is  a  good 
thing  always  to  wipe  away  anything  that  may  be  in  the 
mouth,  and  also  in  a  few  cases  to  susppnd  the  child  upside 
down  in  order  that  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  inspired 
fluids  may  run  out. 

Very  likely  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born  the  pressure  on 
the  cord  which  causes  the  obstruction  is  removed,  8nd  so 
the  child  begins  to  receive  oxygen  again  through  the 
placenta.  Feel  the  cord  at  once  and  see  if  there  be  any 
pulsition.  At  first  there  may  be  a  very  slow  pulsation, 
and  if  that  begins  to  get  quicker,  there  need  be  no  fear 
even  though  the  child  has  made  no  effort  at  breathing. 


After  a  time  the  child  will  make  an  inspiratory  effort, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  absolutely 
no  hindrance  to  this,  and  that  nothing  but  air  shall  be 
meked  in.  Besides  feeling  the  pulsations  in  the  cord,  the 
beatings  of  the  heart  under  the  left  breast  can  often  be 
seen,  and  sometimes  these  beatings  can  be  seen  when  no 
pulse  can  be  felt  in  the  cord. 

When  there  is  no  effort  at  inspiration  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  even  though  the  heart  is  beating  and  the  cord 
pulsating,  especially  when  the  pulsations  begin  to  get 
slower,  the  cord  should  be  tied  at  once  and  the  child 
separated.  The  child  must  be  made  to  breathe  by  arti- 
ficial respiration,  by  dipping  it  alternately  into  hot  and 
cold  water,  or  by  smacking  the  skin.  Some  advocate 
cutting  the  cord  and  allowing  a  little  blood  to  escape  so  as 
to  relieve  the  over-distended  heart. 

Fortunately  in  most  cases  of  blue  asphyxia  the  child 
ultimately  breathes,  and  it  is  marvellous  the  way  in  which 
the  blueness  gives  way  to  the  rosy  pink  of  arterial 
oxygenized  blood. 

In  the  white  or  pale  variety  of  asphyxia  the  chances  of 
the  child  are  practically  nil.  There  is  no  pulsation  in  the 
cord  and  no  beating  of  the  heart.  The  child  ia  dead 
already.  The  least  flicker  of  a  pulse  or  a  heart  beat  may 
give  hope,  and,  in  any  case,  all  measures  must  be  tried  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  breathe.  In  most  of  these  pale 
cases  failure  occurs,  because  the  child  is  beyond  hope 
before  it  was  born. 

The  Child's  Eyes. 

In  nearly  all  casps  it  is  not  necessary  for  anything  to  be 
done  to  the  eyes.  When  the  cord  has  been  tied  and  the 
child  separated,  wrap  it  up  in  a  warm  covering,  such  as  a 
blanket,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  place  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  nothing  will  get  over  the  mouth  and  prevent  the 
free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  Later  on,  when  the  child  is 
washed,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  that  nothing  gets 
between  the  eyelids  and  into  the  eye  that  might  be 
injurious.  The  eyelids  must  be  wiped  carefully  with 
some  aseptic  material,  such  as  sterilized  gauze.  There  is 
no  objection  to  wiping  them  with  swabs  of  cotton-wool 
wrung  out  in  warm  boric  acid  lotion  or  salt  and  water, 
oij  ad  Oj.  But  no  germicide,  such  as  perchloride  of 
mercury  solution  or  nitrate  of  silver  lotion,  should  be 
dropped  into  the  child's  eyes  as  a  matter  of  routine.  I 
know  this  has  been  taught  and  that  there  are  good 
authorities  to  support  it,  with  the  idea  of  preventing 
inflammation  or  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  that  it  is  a  bad  practice,  for  in  the  first  place  the 
child's  eyes  are  perfectly  healthy  and  require  no  such 
treatment  in  more  than  nine  case3  out  of  ten,  and,  what  is 
more,  if  the  eyes  have  already  become  contaminated  by 
some  virulent  poison,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  the  routine 
method  advocated  will  not  save  them  from  ophthalmia. 
What  should  be  done  is  to  find  out  if  the  mother  has  any 
yellow  or  green  discharge  from  the  vagina,  or  if  she  has 
had  such  a  discharge  recently,  whether  her  water  scalds 
her,  whether  the  skin  about  tie  vulva  and  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  thighs  is  reddened,  particularly  whether  any 
pus  can  be  squeezed  from  the  urethra.  If  none  of  these 
things  are  found,  then  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  mother 
is  healthy  and  the  child's  ejes  are  to  be  left  alone 
accordingly.  But  if  there  is  gonorrhoea,  or  a  vaginitis,  or 
a  purulent  discharge,  or  a  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
these  things,  then  a  very  active  treatment  to  try  and  save 
the  child  from  ophthalmia  must  be  adopted. 

Under  such  circumstances,  as  soon  as  possible  drop  one 
dop  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each 
e/e,  carefully  wiping  away  all  secretion  from  about  the 
eyelids,  eyelashes,  and  corceis  of  the  eye.  A  good  plan  is 
to  wash  away  the  secretions  thoroughly  by  a  stream  of 
warm  salt  and  water  (5ij  ad  Oj).  The  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion should  be  dropped  into  each  eye  every  eight  hours 
at  least.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  more  effective  agent  than 
a  solution  of  mercury  perchloride,  of  which  several  drops, 
5  or  6,  of  a  strength  of  1  in  4,000,  are  dropped  into  each 
eye,  and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Some  authorities  believe  in  using  both  these  germicidal 
solutions,  using  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  mercury  per- 
chloride alternately.  At  all  events,  let  me  emphasize  this, 
that  where  there  is  gonorrhoea  in  the  mother,  a  single 
application  of  a  germicidal  solution  used  as  a  routine 
measure  will  not  prevent  ophthalmia;  indeed,  the  active 
treatment  above  described  will  not  assuredly  prevent  it, 
but  it  is  at  all  events  very  much  more  likely  to  succeed. 
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Examine  the  child  all  over  to  see  if  it  is  normally  de- 
veloped :  look  for  cleft  palate,  hare-lip,  supernumerary  or 
deficient  fingers  or  toes,  imperforate  anus,  defects  about 
the  genitals,  caevi,  etc.  If  no  urine  or  no  meconium 
comes  away  within  twenty-four  hours  the  midwife  must 
call  in  a  doctor. 

The  midwife  should  note  position  and  size  of  the  caput 
suecedaneum,  and  any  effusion  of  blood  under  the  scalp 
(haematoma),  or  aDy  protrusion  cf  cranial  contents 
(encephaloceie),  or  any  tumours  along  the  spine  (spina 
bifida). 

Tbe  Pctkkpebium. 

The  calm  which  follows  normal  labour  is  very  grateful 
to  the  mother.  As  a  rule  she  lit  s  quiet,  and  very  often 
^oes  to  slepp;  and  this  should  be  encouraged.  When  she 
wakes  up  her  pulse  will  be  slow  and  full,  and  very  often  it 
is  only  70  or  from  that  to  80.  The  temperature  is  normal, 
and  the  lochia  are  free  and  red  in  colour.  If  the  pulse 
begins  to  increase  in  frequency,  if  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise,  or  if  the  lochia  begin  to  be  offensive  or  to  get 
scanty  or  profuse,  the  midwife  should  call  in  a  doctor. 

The  third  day  of  the  puerptrlum  is  the  one  which  all 
accoucheurs  are  glad  to  see  pass  without  trouble,  for  the 
incubation  of  the  poison  which  causes  the  most  dreaded 
form  of  puerperal  septicaemia  takes  two  to  three  days. 
Hence  a  shivering  fit  or  rigor  on  the  third  day  is  an  event 
of  evil  omen,  and  the  midwife  should  send  at  once  for  a 
doctor.  Possibly  the  rigor  may  be  due  to  cold,  or  some 
less  fatal  cause  than  puerperal  septicaemia.  The  midwife 
should  not  hesitate,  but  send  at  once  for  a  doctor,  and  in 
the  meantime  take  the  patient's  pulse  and  temperature, 
both  of  which  will  in  most  cases  be  considerably  raised. 

Again,  if  the  lochia  become  excessive,  if  the  patient 
begins  to  pass  large  clots  or  to  bleed,  there  is  a  case  of 
secondary  haemorrhage  to  deal  with,  and  a  doctor  must  be 
sent  for.  A  piece  of  placenta  or  an  extra  bit  of  placenta 
(placenta  succenturiata)  may  be  in  the  uterus. 

If  the  patient  says  that  she  can  feel  something  coming 
out,  a  careful  examination  must  be  made  with  all 
necessary  care  regarding  asepsis,  and  if  anything  ab 
normal  is  found,  the  midwife  should  send  for  a  doctor. 
The  case,  for  instance,  might  be  one  of  those  rare  instances 
of  inverted  uterup,  which  should  always  be  diagnosed 
early  in  order  that  it  may  be  restored. 

Inability  to  pass  urine — or,  at  all  events,  to  empty  the 
bladder — is  not  uncommon  after  labour.  When  it  cancot 
be  passed  at  all,  a  catheter  must  be  used  until  the  patient 
can  do  without  it.  Bat  trouble  is  more  likely  to  occur 
when  the  patient  passes  some  urine,  but  not  all.  The 
midwife  frequently  in  such  casis  makes  a  mistake  in 
thinking  that  there  is  no  retention.  She  fails  to  discover 
that  the  amount  passed  is  not  sufficient,  and  hence  the 
bladder  gets  more  and  more  distended.  I  have  been  called 
in  to  more  than  one  such  case  where  the  patient  has  had  a 
rigor,  and  where,  owing  to  her  anxious  countenance  and 
distended  abdomen,  the  doctor  had  thought  he  was  dealing 
with  puerperal  fever.  After  drawing  off  six  or  eight  pints 
of  urine  such  patients  are  immediately  relieved.  The 
doctor  is  apt  to  blame  the  attendant  for  telling  him  that 
the  patient  was  passing  her  water  all  right.  The  midwife 
will  do  well,  therefore,  to  tell  the  doctor,  when  he  asks  her, 
that,  so  far  as  she  can  judge,  the  patient  is  passing  urine 
in  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  man 
to  discover  if  the  bladder  is  distended,  and,  if  he  is  wise, 
he  will  pass  a  catheter  in  order  to  make  sure.  If  the 
midwife  has  already  done  this,  she  should  inform  him  of 
the  fact. 

Lactation. 

Probably  it  will  be  known  if  the  breasts  are  normal. 
The  nipples  may  be  retracted  or  sore.  The  milk  may  be 
poor  or  scar  >  It  will  be  soon  detected  whether  it  is 
secreted  in  normal  quantity,  and  whether  it  agrees  with 
the  child,  and  the  midwife  will,  of  course,  call  in  a  doctor 
whenever  the  quantity  or  quality  is  abnormal.  The  first 
secretion,  or  colostrum,  acts  as  a  purge  to  the  child, 
though  as  a  rule  the  meconium,  or  first  motion  of  the 
child,  comes  away  before  it  has  had  any  milk. 

Severe  pain  in  the  cull  of  the  leg,  or  in  the  popliteal 
space,  or  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  coming  on  during  the  third 
week  after  labour,  often  means  the  onset  of  white  leg  or 
phlegmasia  doleus.  The  midwife  must  observe  closely  to 
M*  if  the  limb  begins  to  swell.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
Bay  that  midwlves  must  be  instructed  to  call  in  a  doctor 
to  such  cases,  and  alfo  to  any  case  in  which  the  patient 


shows  alarming  symptoms  such  as  aie  cause  d  by  embolism 
and  by  thrombosis.  Happily,  sudden  deaih  from  such 
causes  is  rare.  There  is  time  to  get  medical  aid  in  the 
great  majority  of  such  cases. 

Fetal  Movements. 

The  movements  of  the  fetus  are  generally  perceived  by 
the  mother,  and  in  the  first  stage  especially  they  can  be 
felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  One  of  the  stages  of 
asphyxia  is  convulsions,  and  therefore  it  is  geneialiy  a 
bad  sign  when  the  fetal  movements  become  very  violent 
and  then  cease  altogether.  In  breech  cases  with  the  child 
partly  born  this  convulsive  stage  of  asphjxia  can  some- 
times be  seen,  and  uuless  speedy  delivery  be  tffected  the 
moribund  child  will  soon  pass  beyond  recovery.  If  the 
cord  can  be  reached  high  up  in  the  pelvis  and  moved  to 
one  or  other  side  of  the  sacral  promontory,  it  may  possibly 
release  the  compressed  portion  and  so  permit  the  circu- 
lation to  go  on,  thus  supplying  the  child  with  oxygen 
through  the  blood.  Whilst  the  midwife  is  doing  this  a 
doctor  must  be  sent  fcr.  The  fetal  blood  gets  oxygen 
from  the  mother's  blood  in  the  placenta,  and  whenever 
this  supply  is  cut  off  the  child  makes  an  attempt  to 
breathe.  In  the  second  stage  of  labour  the  fetal  move- 
ments aie  not  so  easily  felt  by  the  mother,  or  so  easily 
palpable.  This  is  because  the  liquor  amnii  has  partially 
escaped,  because  the  uterine  walls  are  thicker  from 
retraction,  and  because  there  is  less  room  for  the 
movements. 

Fetal  Heart. 

This  is  heard  better  during  the  second  than  during  the 
first  stage.  But  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  try  and  hear 
it.  Still,  if  it  be  suspected  that  the  child  is  already  dead, 
aud  no  fetal  movements  can  be  felt,  listen  below  and  to  the 
left  of  the  umbilicus,  and  if  not  heard  there,  then  below 
and  to  the  right  of  the  navel.  If  heard  (and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confuse  the  sound  with  the  beating  of  the 
observer's  own  arteries),  then  the  fetal  heart  should  be 
counted  during  and  between  the  pains.  Sapidity  of  the 
fetal  pulse  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  grave  than  abnormal 
slowness  of  the  pulse.  If  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  fetal 
heart  at  all,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  child  is  dead. 

Of  course,  if  the  cord  can  be  reached,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pulsations  in  that  gives  just  the  same  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  fetal  heart,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
much  less  liability  to  mistake.  If  there  is  no  pulsation  at 
all  in  the  cord  the  child  is  dead. 

Precipitate  Labour. 

Kapid  expulsion  of  the  child  may  be  due  to  very  strong 
and  abnormally  frequent  uterine  contractions,  or  to 
diminution  in  the  resistance  to  descent  in  the  parturient 
canal,  or  to  both  these-  causes  combined. 

As  a  rule,  no  harm  is  done.  But  the  birth  of  the  child 
coming  so  unexpectedly  may  occur  whilst  the  patient  is 
walking  about  the  room,  or  during  micturition  or  defaeca- 
tion.  The  child  may  be  injured  by  a  fall,  the  cord  may  be 
torn  across  partially  or  completely,  and  may  require 
immediate  attention.  There  would  be  in  such  a  case 
more  likelihood  of  haemorrhage  from  a  partial  tearing 
away  of  the  placenta  from  its  site.  The  perineum  may  be 
badly  torn  and  require  stitching.  Laceration  of  the 
vaginal  wall  or  of  the  cervix  uteri  may  be  caused,  but 
sedous  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  not  common  in  precipitate 
labour. 

When  the  contractions  are  very  strong  and  painful  and 
come  in  quick  succession,  the  mother  is  sometimes 
frenzied  and  rray  try  to  do  herself  or  the  child  harm. 
Hence,  when  a  woman  has  a  history  of  precipitate  labours 
in  the  past,  or  where  it  is  suspected  that  she  is  going  to 
have  one,  a  doctor's  aid  should  be  called  in. 

Obstructed  Labour:  Tonic  Uterine  Contraction  : 
Ring  of  Band  I. 
Where  there  is  some  obstruction  to  the  descent  of  tie 
child  during  the  BiiCOfld  uage  of  labour,  as,  for  example, 
where  there  is  disproportion  between  the  child  inul  the 
canal,  as  in  a  larae  child  or  a  small  pelvis,  or  where  there 
is  a  transverse  presentation,  the  uteius  may  contract  v  1 11 
and  powerfully,  and  yet  be  unable  to  expel  the  child. 
Under  such  circumstances,  uuless  timely  help  is  givei  , 
the  liquor  amnii  is  gradually  expelled  or  drains  away, 
until  the  uterine  walls  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
child.    Moreover,  they  are  then  frequently  in  a  state  of 
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rigidity  which  is  known  as  tonic  uterine  contraction. 
Snch  a  condition  is  very  serious,  and  it  called  to  a  case  the 
midwife  can  readily  discover  it  by  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  whose  pulse  will  b>>  quick,  face  anxious,  tongue 
dry,  temperature  probably  raised,  uterus  continuously 
hard,  and  at  its  lower  third  there  wi!l  be  felt  a  groove 
running  transversely.  This  groove  corresponds  with  a 
ridge  on  the  inner  siie,  and  it  is  known  as  the  ring  of 
Bandl.  Must  authoriries  believe  that  this  ring  marks  the 
division  between  the  contracting  expelling  fibres  above 
and  the  relaxing  passive  fibres  below.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
whenever  felt  it  shows  that  there  is  h.  case  of  obstructed 
labour.  O'  course  the  midwife  ought  never  to  let  a  woman 
get  into  this  condition,  because  she  ought  to  recognize 
long  before  that  the  case  will  develop  into  tonic  contrac- 
tion unless  medical  help  is  given.  The  midwife  may  not 
be  sent  for  until  it  has  arisen,  but  the  moment  she 
diagnoses  the  condition  a  doctor  must  be  called. 

Locked  Twins. 
^onetimes  when  a  child  is  born  breech  first  no  progress 
is  made  after  the  lower  extremities  and  a  portion  of  the 
bidy  have  passed  the  vaginal  outlet.  This  may  be  due  to 
extension  of  the  head  and  of  the  arms  above  the  head,  a 
condition  which  requires  medical  help.  But  it  may  be 
due  to  locking  of  twins,  the  head  ol  the  second  child  enter- 
ing the  pelvis  before  the  head  of  the  one  already  partially 
born.  A  careful  vaginal  examination  under  strict  asepsis 
ought  to  enable  this  condition  to  be  detected. 
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The  pott  mortem  exam!  naf ion  on  the  following  case  was 
marte  at  the  request  of  Professor  Greenfield,  and  is  of  some 
interest  in  helping  to  cl°ar  up  the  diagnosis  of  an  other- 
wise somewhat  obscure  and  difficult  case. 

History. 

The  patient  was  a  school  girl,  aged  16,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Sym,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  clinical  history.  She  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  British  Guiana,  and  had  come  to  Eiinbu-gh  for  her  educa- 
tion. There  was  an  indefinite  history  of  some  old  rheumatic 
condition  :  she  had  never  suffered  from  malaria,  and  the  only 
other  point  of  importance  in  the  previous  history  was  the 
occurrence  of  a  discharge  from  the  ears  in  childhood. 

Her  illness  commenced  on  October  23rd,  1904,  as  a  slight 
tonsillitis  and  sore  throat,  the  temperature  being  at  that  time 
9EC  F.  The  patient  was  menstruating,  her  appetite  was  com- 
pletely gone,  bat,  except  for  the  sore  throat,  she  did  not  com- 
plain of  any  pain.  Next  day  severe  diarrhoea  and  some 
'omiting  supervened,  and  the  temperature  went  up  to  102°  F. 
T..e  heart's  action  was  rapid  and  irregular,  and  there  was  a 
Eys.tolio  murmur  present  at  the  apex.  A  tense,  diffuse  swelling 
was  found  in  the  region  of  the  left  parotid,  extending  half  way 
down  the  neck,  and  very  tender  on  pressure.  The  temperature 
remained  up,  and  the  patient  gradually  got  worse,  and  died  on 
the  evening  of  October  27. h,  1904,  the  provisional  diagnosis 
being  acute  septicaemia  arising  from  the  local  inflammatory 
condition  in  the  region  of  the  left  parotid  gland. 

Necropsy. 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  performed  early  on  the 
following  morning. 

TIip  body  was  that  of  a  somewhat  slightly  built  and  rather 
emaciated  girl.  It  was  still  warm  ;  post  mortem  rigidity  was 
well  marked  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  but 
absent  in  those  of  the  neck  ;  there  was  we!l  marked  post- 
mortem  lividity  of  the  back,  together  with  some  slight 
mottling  over  the  front  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  Toe  sub- 
cutaneous vsins  were  very  distinctly  outlined,  suggesting  some 
septic  condition,  and  there  were  scattered  here  and  there  over 
tbe  body  several  bruise-like  marks  ranging  from  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  penny  in  diameter,  evidently 
ante  mortem  haemorrhages  ;  there  were  also  a  few  smaller  and. 
brighter  sub3utaneous  haemorrhages,  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter, 
over  the  limbs,  and  a  large  subconjunctival  haemorrhage  with 
its  base  towards  the  cornea  in  the  right  eye. 


In  the  region  of  the  left  parotid,  beneath  the  pinna  and 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  there  wai  a  farm,  tense,  non- 
fiuctuating  swelling,  somewhat  diffuse,  and  passing  haif  way 
rtown  the  neck,  and  also  slightly  over  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jav  on  to  the  face.  The  cervical  glands  were  distinctly 
enlarged  all  the  way  down  to  the  clavicle.  On  inclsiDg 
the  swelling  it  was  found  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  bard, 
rirm  parotid  gland  tissue,  pale  white  in  colour,  and  with  no 
sign  of  softening  or  suppuration.  Around  the  gland  there 
was  considerable  inflammatory  ofdema  and  matting  of  the 
tissues, in  whichwere  embedded  nnmfrous  enlarged  lymphatic 
glandn,  some  dark  red  and  soft  on  section,  others  white  and 
firm,  and  others,  again,  showing  a  mis'.ure  of  both  conditions. 
These  were  specially  marked  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
and  were  in  close  connexion  with  the  left  tonsil,  wMch  wa« 
slightly  enlarged  and  cone  sted,  the  crypts  being  very  well 
marked  but  not  containing  any  purulent  material  ;  there  was 
no  abscess  formation  The  rig*it  tonsil  wa;  als-o  slightly 
enlarged,  and  on  section  showed  a  greenish-?rey  colour,  with 
some  softening,  the  nerghbouring  ljmphatic  glands  being 
somewhat  enlarged.  There  was  no  ulceration  of  the  tonsils. 
fauees,  or  pharynx. 

Thorax — There  were  no  pleural  adhesions  or  pleurisy. 
The  lungs  showed  very  acute  congestion  and  oedema  of  their 
lower  lobes,  and  the  bronchi  were  acutely  congested  There 
was  no  pneumonic  consolidation  nor  any  sign  of  tuberculosis 
and  there  were  several  small  recent  pulmonary  infarctions, 
'f'he  pericardium  contained  2  oz  of  clear  straw-coloured  fluid 
but  there  was  no  pericarditis  nor  petechial  haemorrhages' 
The  heart  was  vary  small  and  flabby,  and  show?d  mark-d 
diffuse  red  staining  of  the  endocardium  of  all  its  cavities,  and 
of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  which  otherwise  showed 
no  special  changes.  The  tricuspid,  in  addition  to  the  red 
staining,  presented  some  oedematous  swelling  of  the  free 
margins  of  the  cusps  ;  and  the  mitral  showed  similar  changes, 
together  with  some  irregular  thickening  of  its  attached 
margins. 

Aodbmen.— The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  no  fluid,  and 
♦here  was  no  peritonitis  present.  The  liver  showed  intense, 
cloudy  swelling  together  with  considerable  fatty  change.  The 
spleen  was  much  enlarged,  and  very  soft,  a  condition  of  acute 
congestion.  The  kidneys  also  showed  intense  cloudy  swelling. 
The  stomach  was  considerably  distended  with  gas,  and  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  black,  blood-sta'ned  mucus  ;  over  the 
ent're  mucous  membrane  there  being  s?attercd  innumerable 
bright  red  petechial  baemo-rbages  closely  crowded  together. 
There  was  no  ulceration,  and  the  pylorus  was  somewhat  firmly 
contracted.  T  le  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  j- junurn 
were  extremely  congested,  and  showed  great  oedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  especially  over  the  valvulae  conniventes, 
and  the  solitary  lymphoid  follicles  were  somewhat  swollen. 
The  caecum  was  very  congested,  and  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  b'aek  altered  blood,  a  condition  which  was  also 
found  in  the  ascending  colon,  the  lymphatic  elands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  being  enlarged  and  congested.  The 
mesenteric  aud  retroperitoneal  glands  and  the  glands  at  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis  were  also  considerably  larger  than  normal, 
and  showed  no  signs  af  tuberculosis. 

Pelvis  — The  uterus  was  of  normal  size  ;  it  was  very  so't, 
and  the  os  very  patent,  the  interior  containing  a  small,  well- 
marked  bloodcas'.  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  intensely 
congested.  The  Fallopian  tubes  were  longer  than  normal,  and 
very  red  in  colour.  They  were  soft,  and  contained  a  quantity 
of  light  creamy  red,  thin,  purulent  material  which  distended 
them,  especially  towards  their  upper  ends.  The  ovaries  w^re 
very  soft,  and  both  contained  numerous  small  cysts  full  of 
fluid.  The  bladder  was  contracted  and  empty,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  appea-ed  to  be  normal. 

Bone  Marrow — That  of  tbe  ribs  was  absolutely  fluid  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  pale  watery  red  blooi  ;  the  marrow 
of  the  femur  was  like  black  currant  jelly  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, the  tissue  throughout  the  entire  shaft  being  affacted 
and  suggesting  the  presence  of  intense  and  diffase  haemor- 
rhages into  it. 

Cultures  were  made  from : 

1.  Parotid  gland- 

2  Cervical  glands. 

3  Toft  tonsil. 

1.  Fallopian  tubes  (both). 

5  Spleen. 

6  Heart  muscle 

7.  Bone  marrow  (femur). 
In  every  ca-e  pure  cultures  of  B.  coli  were  obtained,  1 
in  the  case  of  the  bone  marrow,  from  which  a  growth  of  strepto- 
cocci was  also  got. 

Microscopic  Examination. 
The  parotid  showed  very  Intense  cloudy  swelling  of  the  glan- 
dular cells,  some  catarrhal  changes  in  the  ducts,  and  consider- 
able infiitraMon  of  th  fibrous  Hsaue,  with  mononuclear  cells 
aid  a  few  polymorphonuclear  cells,  more  especially  around  the 
duet»  of  the  g"land  The  axiMarv  glands  were  much  congested 
and  showed  considerable  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells 
lining  the  sinuses,  the  cervical  glands  showing  si  n:)ar 
changes  with,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  blool  pigment  in 
the  actively  phagocytic  endothelial  cells.  The  left  tonsil  was 
intensely  congested  and  contained  areas  of  haemorrhage  and 
necrosis"  the  latter  being  at  parts  crowded  with  Gram-nega*irc 
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basilll,  apparently  B.  coli.  The  purulent  material  from  the 
Fallopian  tubes  showed  very  numerous  streptococci,  mostly  in 
pairs  and  short  chairjs.  together  with  large  numbers  of  de- 
squamated epithelial  cells  and  mononucleated  leucocytes,  there 
being  almost  no  polymorphs  present.  Films  made  from  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane  showed  numerous  streptococci 
mixed  with  various  bacilli.  The  spleen  showed  plugs  of 
streptococci  and  B.  coli  in  the  small  arteries,  and  the  pulp 
was  intensely  congested,  with  numerous  haemorrhages.  In- 
tense cloudy  swelling  was  found  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
pincreas.  The  changes  in  the  bone  marrow  were  very  in- 
teresting. Its  naked-eye  appearances  have  already  been 
described.  Sections  of  the  rib  marrow  showed  extraordinary 
congestion  and  large  areas  of  haemorrhage,  some  quite  recent, 
and  others  showing  nothing  but  tine  granular  material  with 
here  and  there  the  faint  outlines  of  disintegrating  red  blood 
corpuscles,  or  a  fine  network  of  fibrin.  There  were  crowds  of 
streptococci  both  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  tissue,  the  fat  cells 
being  completely  absorbed.  Very  few  granular  myelocytes  and 
erythroblasts  were  seen,  most  of  the  cells  found  scattered 
among  the  red  blood  corpuscles  closely  resembling  lympho- 
cytes In  appearance,  though  in  all  probability  they  were  earlier 
cells  of  the  leucccyte-forming  series  in  which  granules  had  not 
yet  appeared,  maturation  of  these  cells  being  prevented  by  the 
intense  action  of  the  bacterial  toxins  present.  No  eosinophile 
cells  could  be  found.  In  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones  similar 
changes  were  found.  The  fat  was  almost  entirely  absorbed,  a 
sort  of  acute  gelatinous  degeneration  resulting.  Large  areas 
of  necrosis  were  fonnd  surrounding  groups  of  streptococci, 
which  were  present  both  free  in  the  tissues  and  plugging  up 
the  vessels.  Throughout  the  whole  marrow  there  were  very 
numerous  enlarged  endothelial  cells,  some  of  them  forming  a 
sort  of  branching  plasmodial  network  of  very  actively  phago- 
cytic cells  filled  with  the  remains  of  red  corpuscles  and  blood 
pigment. 

The  case,  therefore,  appears  to  be  one  of  acute  strepto- 
coccal septicaemia,  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  coli  being 
probably  a  terminal  phenomenon.  Though  the  source  of 
infection  may  have  been  the  throat  or  intestine,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  condition  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes  pointed  rather  to  these  organs  beiDg  the 
origin  of  the  bacterial  invasion,  and  that  the  case  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  "  menstrual  septicaemia,"  precisely 
analogous  to  puerperal  septicaemia,  and  due  to  infection 
occurring  in  a  somewhat  delicate  girl  during  the  menstrual 
period. 

The  scarcity  of  polymorphonuclear  cells  in  the  various 
inflammatory  lesions  is  interesting,  and  is  accounted  for 
by  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  bone  marrow  brought 
about  by  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  streptococci  causing 
the  septicaemia.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  occur- 
rence of  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  was  regarded 
clinically  as  being  the  cause  of,  rather  than  as  one  of  the 
results  of,  the  septicaemia,  the  latter  view  being  in  all 
probability  the  correct  one. 


A  CONSIDEBATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  FACTORS 

WHICH  CONTRIBUTE  TO  SUCCESS  IN 

ABDOMINAL  OPERATIONS* 

By  J.  H.  DAUBER,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.Ch.Oxon., 

GYNAECOLOGIST,   HOSPITAL  FOB  WOMEN,   SOHO. 

I  have  been  interested  in  abdominal  and  pelvic  surgery 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  have  been  operating  and 
assisting  at  operations  duiing  this  time,  and  have  also 
witnessed  a  great  number  of  operations  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  Is  but  natural,  I  have  formed  certain  opinions 
as  the  result  of  my  observations  as  to  the  chief 
desiderata  in  abdominal  surgery,  and  it  is  with  some  of 
these  I  propose  to  occupy  a  short  space  of  your  time 
to-night. 

Selection  op  Cases. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  surgeon  who  will  only  operate  upon 
selected  cases  will,  other  things  beiDg  equal,  obtain  better 
results  than  the  man  who  operates  upon  each  case  as  it 
comes.  On  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  compare  operators 
one  with  another.  One  will  aceppt  risks  which  another 
will  decline,  and  sn  mere  statistics  are  of  little  value  as  a 
criterion  of  surgical  merit.  It  is  only  by  direct  observation 
that  a  man's  work  can  be  judged. 

Old  people  in  my  experience  bear  abdominal  operations 
well,  provided  the  duration  of  their  performance  is  not  too 
long.  Cases  of  malignant  disease  stand  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  are  always  attended  with  greater  risks. 
The  mortality  amongst  them  is  proportionately  much 
*  A  paper  read  boforo         CUelsoa  ClinicaTsoeioty,  April  16th. 


higher  than  In  non-malignant  cases.  Operation  upon 
them  often  has  to  be  very  free,  involving  all  organs, 
glands,  and  tissues  that  have  been  actually  or  probably 
invaded  by  the  cincer  cells.  The  subjects  of  malignant 
disease  are  often  debilitated,  aged,  septic,  and  bioken 
down  with  pain  and  long  suffering.  They  therefore  need 
especial  care. 

Preparation. 

Most  patients  previous  to  operation  are  in  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  and  Impressionable  mental  condition. 
Therefore,  every  influence  about  them  should  be 
optimistic.  Nurses  should  retrain  from  discussing 
similar  or  any  operations  with  their  patients.  Too  many 
nurses  in  my  experience  forget  that,  though  speech  is 
silver,  silence  is  gold.  As  little  as  possible  of  the 
preparations  for  operation  should  be  subjected  to  the  view 
of  the  patient. 

The  question  of  the  best  anaesthetic  to  be  employed  is 
too  large  to  be  entered  on  here.  If  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  bronchial  trouble  I  ask  that  chloroform  may  be  used. 
That  anaesthetic  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  which  the 
anaesthetist  is  most  accustomed.  It  is  well  to  give  the 
anaesthetist  a  free  hand.  The  surgeon  has  his  own  hands 
sufficiently  full  without  having  to  concern  himself  with 
the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  him  that  complete  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  should  be  maintained  throughout. 

Oral  asepsis  must  previous  to  operation  receive  careful 
attention.  Carious  teeth  and  purulent  gums  are  often 
productive  of  toxaemic  symptoms,  and  parotitis  and 
parotid  abscess  are  not  the  least  of  the  troubles  that  may 
be  caused  thereby.  It  may  be  necessary  to  requisition 
the  services  of  the  dentist,  though  patients  often  resent 
this  with  unusual  vigour.  At  all  events,  the  nurses 
cannot  be  too  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  keep  the 
buccal  cavity  in  a  clean  and  healthy  condition. 

Before  operation  the  skin  area  prepared  by  compresses 
is,  according  to  my  view,  not  always  large  enough.  The 
course  of  operations,  like  that  of  true  love,  does  not 
always  run  smooth.  Emergencies  arise,  more  handling 
of  the  patient  becomes  necessary  than  was  anticipated ; 
therefore  let  a  large  area  be  prepared.  The  same  applies 
to  the  preparation  of  the  skin  when  the  patient  is 
actually  on  the  operating  table.  I  generally  cleanse  with 
(1)  ethereal  soap,  (2)  methylated  spirit,  and  finally  1  In 
2,000  biniodide  in  spirit,  using  all  three  freely — groins, 
loins,  lower  ribs,  and  pnbes  being  included. 

Patients  should  not  be  kept  too  long  in  hospital  before 
being  operated  upon.  Their  valour  certainly  goes,  "  it 
oozes  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,"  as  it  did,  if  you 
remember,  in  the  case  of  Bob  Acres  in  the  Rivals.  A  week 
in  the  wards  is  often  too  much  for  them,  and  they  leave 
the  hospital  unhappy  and  unoperated  upon,  the  tension 
having  become  insupportable.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
patient  with  an  inflammatory  condition  and  high  tem- 
perature should  be  operated  upon,  unless  it  is  an  urgency 
case,  for  a  few  days  after  admission.  So  often  the  tem- 
perature of  103°  becomes  in  a  few  days  three  or  four 
degrees  less  with  rest  and  treatment,  when  operation  can 
be  more  safely  undertaken.  Whenever  possible,  peri- 
tonitis should  be  given  a  chance  to  subside  before  the 
commencement  of  surgical  procedures. 

I  have  noticed  that  patients  are  often  subjected  to  too 
cold  an  atmosphere  before  entering  the  operating  room. 
Warmth,  and  a  continuous  high  degree  of  It,  is  essential 
from  the  moment  the  patient  leaves  his  or  her  bed  until 
returned  to  It.  The  anaesthetizing  room  should  be  as 
warm  as  the  theatre.  The  operating  table  should  contain 
hot- water  apparatus.  It  Is  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  for 
patients  to  be  returned  Into  a  general  ward  while  intoxi- 
cated with  the  anaesthetic.  It  is  an  unnecessary  and 
barbaric  practice.  To  have  an  Intoxicated,  shouting, 
vomiting  woman  on  one  or  both  sides  for  some  hours 
frightens  and  often  completely  upsets  a  nervous  woman, 
quite  unused  to  hospital  life,  and  herself  expecting  to  be 
operated  upon  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  seen  this,  and  have 
been  vexed  and  pained  by  it.  The  practice  should  be 
abandoned.  As  there  is  a  "  cooling  room  "  for  those  who 
indulge  in  Turkish  baths,  so  there  should  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
"  cooling  room  "  for  people  coming  round  after  operation. 
They  should  not  be  let  loose  upon  a  peaceful  ward  until 
quiet.  But  this  room,  or  any  room  for  the  reception 
of  patients  after  opsration,  should  be  warm.  If  warmth 
is  essential  before  operation  it  is  doubly  so  afterwards. 
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Patients  a'e  often  sent  through  draughty  corridors, 
placed  in  cold  lifts,  put  in  wards  with  open  windows, 
when  "  shocked',"  cold  and  clammy  from  the  operating 
theatre.  It  is  not  always  the  ether  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  bronchitis,  though  the  ether  usually  gets  the 
blame.  Remember,  too,  that  the  anaesthetizing  apparatus 
should  be  disinfected  between  each  case.  Drath  has 
sometimes  resulted  from  neglfct  of  this  precaution  from 
septic  bronchitis.  To  maintain  an  equable  warmth  and 
obviate  shock  the  practice  of  wrapping  the  patient  in 
cotton-wool,  with  the  exception  of  the  operation  area,  is 
excellent.  I  need  not  remind  you  (hat  special  warm  wool 
surgical  stockings  are  sold  and  that  every  nurse  knows 
how  to  make  a  pneumonia  jacket.  Cotton-wool  for  thighs 
and  arms  may  be  useful  in  addition  in  severe  cases.  These 
warm  things  must  not  be  parted  with  too  hastily  subse- 
quently, but  gradually  discontinued.  Patients  like  them, 
moreover,  and  find  them  comforting.  Before  operation 
patients  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  too  "  low."  No 
one  should  be  more  than  three  and  a  half  hour3  on  an 
empty  stomach  while  waiting  for  operation.  How  often 
are  all  the  patients  to  be  operated  upon  in  an  afternoon 
prepared  as  if  all  would  be  operated  upon  simultaneously, 
whereas  there  is  often  a  difference  of  two,  three,  or  even 
more  hours  between  the  first  and  last  case. 

The  Operation. 

■With  regard  to  the  operation  itself  I  consider  asepsis, 
In  its  every  minute  detail,  of  superlative  and  paramount 
importance.  Everyone  who  comes  in  contact  with  the 
patient  should  wear  sterilized  overalls.  Boiled  gloves  are 
indispensable  for  nurses  and  assistants  alike,  as  well  as 
for  the  operator.  In  short,  everything  that  can  come  near 
the  patient  should  be  sterilized,  and  by  heat  if  possible. 
From  tvery  point  of  view  thermal  agencies  are  preferable 
to  chemical  in  effecting  asepsis.  For  this  reason  I  always 
use  silk,  or  thread,  or  something  that  I  can  see  boiled 
myself,  in  preference  to  catgut  or  other  material  that  I 
may  have  to  take  on  trust.  Marine  sponges  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  this  reason.  Armlets  of  indiarubber  should 
be  worn  by  both  operator  and  assistant.  I  have  often 
seen  the  surgically  unclean  arm  of  either  or  both  come 
into  contact  with  instruments  or  ligatures,  in  spite  of  the 
wearing  of  gloves.  The  armlets  should  reach  to  the 
sterilized  overalls. 

In  respect  of  asepsis  it  may  well  be  said,  "  Let  him  that 
thinkeih  he  atandeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  ;  one  must  for 
ever  be  on  one's  guard.  I  have  known  men  who  have 
written  volubly  on  asepsis  commit  unwittingly  glaring 
mistakes.  Nurses,  too,  are  very  weak  in  this  direction.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  go  to  a  surgical  home 
taking  gloves  with  one  for  the  chief  nurses,  and  to  find 
them  subsequently,  while  still  wearing  their  gloves,  pre- 
pared to  touch  all  and  sundry  articles,  sterilized  or 
unsterilized,  such  as  taps,  jugs,  bedding,  and  the  like; 
some  cf  them  think  nothing  of  opening  or  shutting  a  door 
or  window  in  them.  All  should  remember  that  there  is 
no  mare  perishable  article,  in  an  aseptic  sense,  than  one 
that  has  been  sterilized.  Almost  "a  breath  can  mar  it." 
It  will  be  said,  ''Oh,  yes,  bat  all  this  is  not  necessary; 
excellent  results  can  be  and  are  obtained  without  all  this 
fuss  every  day."  To  this  1  would  reply  :  Many  a  cranky 
ship  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  safety  times  and  again, 
but  who  of  us  would  not  pre'er  to  make  t^e  voyage  in  a 
ship  of  the  highest  class  notwithstanding  this  fact  ?  Our 
patients  entrust  their  lives  to  us,  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  treachery  on  our  part  if  we  betray  that  trust  by 
carelessly  neglecting  to  eliminate  every  possible  risk. 

As  to  details  in  operating,  I  have  not  time  to  discuss 
them.  Personally,  I  vejy  rarely  employ  drainage  unless 
cut'.ing  down  directly  uroon  sn  ab_-c;ss  for  ihe  mere 
purpose  of  draining  it.  I  have  often  left  large  areas  of 
pyogenic  membrane,  that  I  could  not  remove,  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  without  the  slightest  ill  result;  some- 
times I  have  merely  swabbed  it  carefully,  at  others 
copiously  irrigated.  "Clean  well  and  close  well"  is  my 
motto.  In.  exploratory  incisions  more  than  one  is 
greatly  to  be  feared.  A  foolish  prejudice,  perhaps,  but  my 
own.  An  incision  in  one  place  to  find  nothing,  and  then 
another  sotnswhere  else,  possibly  with  like  result,  is 
inartistic  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  not  dangerous,  and  says 
little  for  our  diagnosis.  Large  incisions  are  now  the 
fashion,  and  rightly  so.  Sewing  upthe  abdominal  wall  in  its 
various  layers  has  robbed  ventral  hernia  of  its  terrors.   We 


now  rarely  see  it  except  in  some  cases  where  drainage  has 
been  employed.  The  length  of  an  incision  is  unimportant  ; 
it  is  as  well  to  see  as  to  feel  what  cne  is  doing,  and  easier 
to  work  through  a  large  hole  than  a  small  one.  An  incision 
tbat  only  admits  two  fingers  generally  has  to  be  enlarged 
before  what  is  necessary  can  be  accomplished.  Free 
incisions  and  the  Trendelenburg  position  when  necessary 
commend  themselves  to  me. 

Lightness  of  touch  and  gentleness  are  all-important. 
Some  excellent  surgeons  whcse  technique  is  perfect  and 
skill  of  the  highest  order,  yet  fail  in  obtaining  the  best 
results.  Such  often  have  strong  heavy  hands,  and  use 
them  with  a  strength  that  is  detrimental  to  delicate 
tissues.  It  is  the  oft-handled  bruised  tissues  that  succumb 
to  toxaemic  attack,  not  the  gently  touched,  briefly  exposed 
and  unchilled.  No  man  with  heavy  hands  can  lay  claim  to- 
good  horsemanship.  If  "fine  hands"  ate  essential  to  a 
horseman,  how  much  more  are  they  to  a  surgeon  ! 

If  there  la  one  thing  I  believe  in  it  is  rapidity  in 
operating.  A  rapid  operator  can  almost  afford  a  little 
laxity  in  aseptic  technique,  though  I  say  this  under  my 
breath.  It  is  customary  to  say,  "The  rapid  operating  of 
Fergusson  would  be  out  of  place  to  day ;  with  anaesthesia 
we  can  operate  at  our  leisure."  Not  at  all ;  every  mioute 
is  of  value  now  as  it  was  then.  Not  a  second  should  be 
lost  from  first  to  last.  Be  ready  to  make  your  incision 
the  moment  tte  anaesthetist  gives  the  word.  A  harassing 
complication,  such  as  one  involving  a  resection  of  gut, 
may  occur  at  any  moment,  when  the  man  with  time  in 
hand  will  score  heavily.  Surgery  is  a  game  we  play 
against  Death.  We  play  to  win  of  coarse,  and  must  not 
give  away  a  single  point  in  the  game.  Time  is  on  the 
aide  of  Death,  not  on  ours.  Every  operation  should  be 
completed  within  an  hour  if  possible.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  should  like  a  bell  to  be  tolled  continuocsly  or  other 
means  taken  to  remind  the  operator  that  he  was  within 
the  danger  zone.  I  say  this  deliberately.  Most  patients 
can  stand  an  hour  well,  but  after  that  every  additional 
five  minutes  is  fraught  with  more  and  more  risk.  .all 
seems  to  be  going  well  when  the  heart  stops  and  it 
is  all  over.  A  postmortem  examination  may  be  made,  and 
the  heart  is  found  weak  and  fatty,  kidneys  diseased,  and 
a  thousand  other  causes  discovered  sufficient  to  account 
for  death,  but  in  my  opinion  if  the  operation  had  been 
completed  within  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  nothing  would 
ever  have  been  said  or  heard  about  heart  failure  or  renal 
inadequacy.  One  is  so  apt  to  dawdle  over  an  interesting 
case,  and  go  on  doing  this  and  that  to  embellish  the 
operation  and  make  it  perfect  in  neatness  and  complete- 
ness ;  but  while  we  are  thus  attending  to  local  conditions 
the  constitutional  powers  are  being  exhausted,  and  the 
sands  of  life  itself  fast  running  out.  While  we  are  fiddling 
Rome  is  burning!  If  there  is  much  haemorrhage,  then 
there  is  the  more  need  for  haste.  A  long  operation,  with 
considerable  haemorrhage  is  a  deadly  risk  to  any  patient, 
and  to  the  old  especially.  After  long  operations  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  warmth  and  the 
circulation.  Hypodermic,  rectal,  and  saline  injections  all 
have  their  place.  In  my  opinion,  direct  intravenous  saline 
injections  are  urrivalled  by  other  methods,  but  it  needs  a 
little  skill  and  practice  to  quickly  dissect  out  the  vein  and 
transfuse  into  it,  whereas  anyone  can  administer  s  rectal 
or  subcutaneous  injection. 

Many  assistants  at  an  operation  are  so  many  additional 
sources  of  risk.  At  some  general  hospitals  I  have  seen 
three  or  four  dressers  assisting  the  operator  at  an 
abdominal  operation,  in  addition  to  the  house-surgeon, 
each  one  holding  a  retractor,  or  forceps,  or  other  little  tool, 
and  between  whiles  not  knowing  where  to  put  his  hands — 
and  we  know  from  Dr.  Watts  who  it  ia  that  "  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

.After  treatment. 

■Rectal  injections  of  normal  saline  are  invaluable  for 
relieving  thirst,  and  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum  at  all 
times.  If  v. uniting  ia  troublesome,  or  shock  pronounced, 
nutrient  enemata  are  excellent  to  supplement  or  assist 
feeding  by  mouth.  Patients  suffer  much  from  thirEt.  To 
withhold  water  ia  as  cruel  aa  needless.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  suffered  from  extreme  thirst  will  sympathise  with 
the  craviDg.    There  is  tone  stronger. 

Everything  has  become  much  simplified  of  late  years  in 
the  sf  ter-treatment  of  these  eases.  Patients  may  be  moved 
gently  to  a  certain  extent  from  side  to  side,  and  so  be  spared 
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that  painful  backache  which  otherwise  is  so  distressing  to 
them.  A  sixth  or  so  now  and  then  of  morphine  hjp  - 
dermically,  never  dees  any  harm,  but  more  of  en  it  is  not 
needed.  Flatulent  distens  on  of  the  bowels  is  Sl ill  the 
great  trouble  after  coe'iotorny.  I'Le  rectal  tube  should  be 
the  nurse's  vade  mecum  in  these  cases,  and  purgatives  aud 
rectal  injecti.  its  must  be  r:  sorted  10  unremittingly,  and 
sometimis  in  heroic  doses,  until  the  bowels  act;  after 
that  patients  may  eat  whatever  they  can. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  not  nearly  enough  attention 
'a  given  to  the  culinary  arrangements,  either  in  hospitals 
or  nursing  homes.  I  have  often  been  disgusted  with  the 
way  in  which  the  food  is  served  to  patients  in  hospitals. 
In  the  matter  of  surgical  dressings  and  appliances  nothing 
Is  too  good  for  them.  If  members  of  the  Royal  family 
they  could  not  get  bet' er,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  way 
in  which  their  food  is  served  to  them,  then  it  is  another 
affair  altogether. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  staying  a  few  weeks  in  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  the  South  of  Spain,  and  visited  the 
military  hospital  there.  The  Commandant,  a  most 
courteous  old  colonel,  showed  me  everything  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  but  he  explained  to  me  that  if  I  noticed 
many  deficiencies  it  was  because  the  Government  would 
not  supply  them,  and  moteover  the  new  methods  had 
come  in  since  his  time,  aud  he  did  not  mind  them  much  ; 
but  what  he  did  think  was  really  important  was  that  the 
patients  should  be  well  fed,  and  so  I  was  taken  to  the 
kitchens  and  was  made  to  taste  all  the  dishes,  the  scup 
and  the  wine,  etc.,  and  was  asked  my  opinion  of  them.  I 
pronounced  them  excellent,  as  undoubtedly  they  were. 
There  are  other  things  that  make  for  success  In  surgery 
besides  the  latest  type  of  sterilizer.  After  opera. ions, 
when  convalescing,  the  appetites  of  patients  want  coaxing 
and  .erupting,  no  matter  how  low  the  social  class  to  which 
they  belong.  How  often  is  the  food  tent  away  bee  use  it 
Is  served  untemptingiy,  the  meat  cut  too  (hick,  or  cold, 
underdone  or  overdone,  or  generally  unappptizmg  !  It  is 
the  same  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  surgical  hemes.  The 
commissariat  ia  weak  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  euiiLary 
art  often  almost  unknown.  Both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  food  supplied  are  inadequate,  and  comphants  are 
heard  on  all  bides.  If, as  Napoleon,  said,  "a soldier marchi  s 
on  his  belly,"  certainly  a  patient  convalesces  on  nothing 
else. 

A  certain  most  excellent  teacher  of  surgery  was  always 
reminding  us  as  students,  when  speaking  of  fiactures, 
that  we  must  restore  the  function  of  a  broken  limb  and 
not  be  content  with  merely  getting  the  ends  to  uuite  in 
good  position.  And  so  with  abdominal  work,  we  perform 
a  big  operation  and  turn  the  patient  cut  of  hospital  in 
record  time  and  are  thi  n  a  little  vexed  when  he  or  she 
turns  up  again  with  as  many  aches  as  before.  Do  not 
forget  that  to  some  an  abdominal  operation  and  the  sub- 
sequent convalescence  has  been  a  great  ordeal  and  has 
taxed  their  powers  exceedingly.  It  may  take  them  three 
to  six  months  to  get  back  to  where  they  w  ere  before  and 
to  be  able  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.  Our  work 
is  not  merely  an  exalted  form  of  human  carpentry.  Sur- 
gery does  not  alone  consist  of  manipulative  dexterity  and 
operative  skill.  Judgement,  based  on  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, Is  still  the  master  quality  in  cur  equipment,  and 
many  side  issues  have  to  be  considered  and  disposed  of 
by  us  before  our  patients  are  completely  restored  to 
health. 

All  I  have  said  has  I  am  aware  been  said,  and  said 
better,  before.  I  have  doubtless  omitted  many  essential 
facts,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  emphasize  some  of  the 
points  which  in  my  judgement  ate  important  in  abdominal 
and  pelvic  operations. 


A  CASE    OF    PRIMARY    EPITHELIOMA  OF  THE 

VAGINA,  SHOWING  AUTOIISOCULATION 

OR   CONTACT    INFECTION. 

Br    A.    J.    WILSON,    F.R.C.S.,    etc., 

CALDKUIIANK,    AIRDR1K. 

The  interest  of  the  question  of  autoinoculation  In  cancer 
lends  interest  to  the  following  case: 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  19C6,  Mrs.  Mo.,  a  healthy- 
looking,  rather  corpulent  woman,  aged  48,  consulted  me  about 


pruritus  vulvae,  which  hai  been  troubling  her  about  three 
months,  and  it  also  came  out  that  even  before  the  itching 
began  she  had  suffered  from  dyspareunia.  She  would  not 
permit  local  examination,  stating  rather  boastfully  tlat  she 
tad  always  bsen  healthy,  and  had  borne  12  children  without 
the  assistance  of  a  doctor,  and  all  she  wanted  was  tome 
ointment  for  the  itching.  I  gave  her  some  carbolic  ointment, 
aud  alt 0  a  lotion  of  creolin  and  camphor,  but  she  came  back 
again  three  weeks  later  to  be  examined,  fas  her  condition  had 
not  impioved.  A  swelling  was  found  slightly  ulctratedou  the 
surface,  and  about  the  s  ze  of  half  a  crowD,  just  at  the  entrance 
to  the  vagina  on  the  left  side.  On  the  other  side  more  anterior 
and  extending  baokw&rds  into  the  vagina  there  was  a  larger 
ulcerated  patch,  with  roush  gianular  surface  and  raised  edges. 
There  was  also  a  little  discharge  which  had  an  offensive  odour. 
The  inguinal  glands  were  not  enlarged,  and  the  urine  was  free 
from  albumen  and  sagar. 

The  patient  was  persuaded  to  undergo  an  operation,  and 
was  admitted  io  the  Alexander  Hospitul,  Coatbridge.  On 
November  4th  the  growths  were  excised.  The  temperature 
was  never  above  99  8°  F..  and  the  wounds  were  quite  healed  in 
six  weeks  frc^m  the  date  of  operation.  There  is  some  contraction 
of  the  vaginal  orifice,  as  one  would  expect,  but  so  far  there  is 
no  sign  of  recurrence,  and  a  period  of  nearly  seven  months  has 
elapsed. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Turnouts. 
The  tumours  wera  sent  to  Dr.  Teacher  of  Glasgow  for 
examination,  and  his  report  is  as  follows  :  "The  tumours  are 
both  epitheliomata  of  the  tqnamouo-celled  type.  That  which 
is  regarded  (I  think  rlghtljj  as  the  primary  is  more  cellular 
and  soft  than  the  greater  part  of  the  other,  which  is  more  of 
the  hard,  warty  type.  Nevertheless  they  are  essentially  the 
same  tumour,  and  I  should  think  Dr.  Wilson's  theory  that  the 
younger  is  an  inoculation  across  the  vagina  quite  likely  to  be 
correct.  The  other  alt>.  rnative  is  development  of  two  epi- 
theliomas in  one  vulva  at  the  same  time,  which  is  also 
possible  but  I  should  think  less  probable." 

Primary  cancer  of  the  vagina  seems  to  be  a  very  rare 
condition.  Hoger  Williams,  in  his  data  derived  from 
patients  under  tr<  a'rneut  at  the  chief  London  hospitals, 
shows  that  only  0.43  per  cent,  of  all  cancers  in  women  are 
of  vaginal  origin.  Gurlt,  from  Vienna  hospital  experience, 
given  the  percentage  as  1  6  Of  7,498  female  cancer  deaths 
in  Hamburg  tabulated  by  Beiche  (1900),  only  29  were  of 
the  vagina,  or  3  8  per  cent.;  and  of  He cht's  4,507  cases, 
50  were  vaginal,  or  1  1  per  cent.  Averaging  these  results, 
it  may  be  said  that  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  all  cancers  in 
women  are  of  vaginal  origin.  These  figures  do  not  favour 
the  theory  held  so  strongly  by  some  that  cancer  is  caused 
by  irritation,  for  few  parts  of  the  body  aie  more  prone  to 
all  kinds  of  irritation  than  the  vagina.  According  to 
Williams,  prostitutes  are  leas  liable  to  vag  nal  cancer  than 
other  women,  notwithstanding  their  great  proclivity  to 
venereal  and  syphilitic  affecti iita  of  these  parts.  With 
regard  to  the  wearing  of  pessaiies,  only  a  few  instances  of 
association  of  cancer  with  this  habit  have  been  recoidtd 
(Meyer,  Hegar,  etc.),  whereas  the  number  of  those  who 
have  worn  these  instruments  for  yeais  must  be  euoimous. 
Most  cases  arise  long  alter  the  menopause  (Serafini, 
Bernard,  Williams),  the  decenninm  50  to  60  being  the 
period  of  maximum  frequency.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  origin  of  the  disease  has  no  direct  count  xioa 
with  the  incidents  of  the  reproductive  life.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  nulliparae  are  as  prone  to  the 
disease  as  multiparae ;  for,  as  Bemaro's  data  show, 
one-fourth  of  those  affected  have  never  been  pregnant. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  vaginal  cancer  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  secondary  cancer  of  this  part  iB 
common,  whereas  primary  cancer  is  rare;  consequently 
neighbouring  organs  likely  to  originate  the  disease — 
uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  etc. — must  be  specially  examined. 
Cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri,  which  is  so  cornmor.  nearly 
always  spreads  to  the  vagina  sooner  or  later.  The  same 
is  tiue  of  sarcoma.  The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from 
sarcoma,  sloughirtg  myomatous  turnouts,  certain  chronic 
inflammatory  affections  (Chamberlain,  Prickett),  various 
syphilitic  and  tuberculous  lesions,  some  mycotic  infec- 
tions—for example,  actinomycosis ;  several  of  these 
lesions  are  far  more  common  here  than  cancer.  Bilharzia 
of  the  vagina  has  also  been  met  with  (Williams). 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  case  allowing  autoinoculation 
such  as  I  have  described  might  be  mistaken  for  a  soft 
chat  ere,  which  is  frequently  multiple.  Large  has  met 
with  a  vaginal  gumma  that  presented  as  a  chronic  tumour 
the  size  of  an  apple,  which,  after  having  resisted  many 
remedies,  was  at  last  completely  cured  by  extirpation. 

The  question  of  autoinoculation  or  contact  infection  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  literature 
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bearing  on  the  suhj  ct  In  AUbutt  and  Rolleston's 
tii;s,'t;n  of  Medicine  }>r  \V.  F.  Andrews  says  : 

l'lreot  inooulation  has  occasionally,  tboripb  by  no  means 
commonly,  been  observed  in  human  cases  of  maliRuant 
disease.  Cancer  of  the  vulva  commencing  in  one  labium  may 
extend  to  the  opposite  labium  without  any  actual  continuity  of 
g:orth. 

The  disease  usually  begins  as  a  small  solitary  nodule, 
but  Lange,  Schwartz,  and  others  have  reported  instances 
of  primary  multiplicity.  Mercantou  has  met  with  indepen- 
dent outbreaks  in  the  vagina  and  uterus.  Most  of  these 
multiple  manifestations  are  no  doubt  duo  to  local 
dissemination  from  the  primary  focus,  but  it  is  probable 
tint  some  of  them  result  trom  the  spread  of  the  disease  by 
contact  infection  (Williams).  An  instance  of  this  kind 
has  been  reported  by  Olshaueen,  in  which  the  disease  wan 
propagated  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
and  a  case  by  W.  W.  Russell  of  vaginal  implantation  from 
ad eno- carcinoma  of  the  cervix  uteri.  I  am  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  MajPhail  of  Coatbridge  for  his  kindness  in  helping 
me  with  this  case. 

[Thi3  was  written  before  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Butlin's  address  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  Exeter. 3 
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PRESIDENT'S     INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS. 


PROGRESS     IN     THE     TREATMENT     OF     MENTAL 

DISEASES. 
Gentlemen, — "Whilst  acknowledging  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  President  of  this  Section  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  held  in  this  historic  city,  I 
feel  the  responsibility  of  the  office  which  I  have  with 
pride  and  gratification  accepted,  and  I  invite  your  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  and  experience  in  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  many  knotty  problems  which  must  arise  in  the 
various  discussions  to  which  we  stand  committed.  Toe 
importance  of  these  annual  meetings  instituted  by  this 
wide-reaching  Association  lies  in  this,  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  milestones  of  progress,  and  as  authoritative 
records  of  the  state  of  configuration  and  relation  of  the 
speciality  at  a  definite  period. 

The  barometer  of  oir  speciality  stands  at  "change," 
and,  looking  back  I  recognize  how  it  has  risen 
from  an  unobtrusive  and  neglected  state  of  depres- 
sion whilst  confessing  that  the  onward  trend  has  yet 
far  to  go  before  we  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  certainty. 
Our  attitude  to-day  is  one  of  expectant  attention  and  of 
the  recognition  that  though  we  are  engaged  in  exploiting 
the  veiled  heights  of  the  pinnacle  of  a  speciality  we  yet 
feel  that  our  support  and  foundation  is  deep  fixed  on  the 
common  bed-rock  of  vital  bodily  processes,  and  that  we 
really  pulsate  with  and  are  attuned  to  all  the  vibrations 
of  the  medical  system.  The  recognition  of  this  gives  us 
the  confidence  that,  so  long  as  we  are  true  to  our  conditions 
of  stability  and  equilibrium  and  to  our  relation  with  the 
medical  and  social  environment,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
gress, and  that  by  preserving  a  correct  orientation  we  may 
ultimately  arrive  at  conclusions  which,  though  now  ob- 
scure, or  even  perhaps  unthinkable,  will  yet  be  seen  to  hi 
in  hirmony  with  the  fixed  proposition  on  which  our  cor- 
porate allies,  the  m-dical  and  surgical  sciences,  depend. 
But  shall  we  be  content  to  dance  attendance  merely  on 
what  our  collaborators  are  doing  ?  We  must  try  to  unravel 
some  of  the  mysteries  which  are  conditions  at  present 
Inexplicable  and  which  seem  to  be  of  a  different  order 


from  other  results  of  vital  processes,  though  when 
disintegrated  and  reduced  to  their  elements  they 
will  be  seen  to  be  in  traceable  connexion  with  what  we 
know,  whilst  we  may  be  sure  that  they,  in  reciprocity,  will 
be  valid  for  the  correction  and  furtherance  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  true  factors  of  the  great  unit  of  disease.  Have 
there  been  during  the  last  year  any  indications  that  we 
are  nearer  now  than  we  were  to  the  true  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  mind,  whether  as  a  separate  entity,  as  a 
result  of  brain  action,  or  as  a  set  of  phenomena  acting  in 
a  psychophysical  parallel?  Never  was  the  public  fo 
exercised  as  now  with  cries  for  illumination  as  to  the 
existence  of  telepathy,  spiritism,  and  other  cognate  pro- 
cesses, and  if  so,  as  to  their  laws  and  meaning.  Telepathy 
is  the  communication  of  impressions  of  any  kind  from 
one  mind  to  another  independently  of  the  recognized 
channels  of  sense.  Does  such  a  communication  exist,  or 
is  it  nothing  more  than  a  conception,  the  recognition  of  some 
cause  for  coincidence  in  the  minds  of  two  persons  that 
cannot  be  due  to  chance?  Without  doubt  our  present 
attitude  is  one  of  greater  tolerance  towards  the  possi- 
bility of  such  Intercommunication,  and  the  statement  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop  that  it  may  be  a  direct  transmission  of 
thought,  or  some  process  of  vibration  or  of  spiritistic 
mediation— that  is,  ethereal  vibrations  started  by  a 
thinker  and  perceived  and  interpreted  by  a  spirit — 
this  statement  is,  I  say,  perhaps  all  that  we  can  say 
towards  acceptance  of  its  validity  (value,  worth). 
Such  a  psychologist  as  Stout  can  see  "  no  sufficient 
reason  for  being  peculiarly  sceptical  concerning  com- 
munications from  departed  spirits  "  ;  and  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  is  avowedly  at  one  with  those  who  hold  that  we 
seem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  linking  up  in  a  direct 
chain  of  processes  the  material  with  the  so-called 
immaterial  or  psychical.  But  further  than  this  we 
cannot  go :  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  condi- 
tions; no  scientific  experimental  demonstration  has  so 
far  come  to  hand,  and  for  the  vraisemblance  of  its  exist- 
ence we  are  still  dependent  on  the  Alhambra  and 
St.  George's  Hall. 

As  the  Church  and  esoteric  philosophy,  treating  mind 
as  a  separate  thing  from  the  body,  have  not  advanced  us 
one  whit,  though  they  have  for  ages  discussed  its  nature 
and  validity  irom  their  own  standpoint,  one  can  yet  see 
glimmerings  of  a  rapprochement  between  pure  theology 
and  medicine  or  physical  science  in  such  books  as  The 
Ri>en  Master  and  Pastor  Pastorum  by  Dr.  Latham, 
and  in  our  more  recent  contentions  of  the  actual 
nature  of  matter  and  of  radio-chemical  activity. 
As  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  vitalizing  our 
Frankenstein,  neither  have  we  been  more  fortunate  in 
materializing  the  spiritual  ;  that  is  our  present  posi- 
tion, though  we  are  more  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
there  must  be  an  annectant  chain  of  processes,  and  that 
we  are  making  progress  in  the  intelligent  tracing  of  the 
links.  .  ;  . 

Tae  strictures  of  the  writer  in  the  Tim"s,who  reproaches 
us  with  the  inadequacy  of  our  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders, owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  treat  mind  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  instead  of  more  actively  ministering  to  the  body 
through  which  alone  mind  is  known  to  us,  is  both  inaccu- 
rate and  narrow ;  inaccurate  because  never  so  much  as 
within  the  last  twelve  months  has  the  influence  of  bodily 
conditions  and  irregularities  upon  mental  phenomena 
been  so  energetically  insisted  and  acted  upon ;  and 
narrow,  because  we  must  investigate  mental  phenomena— 
they  sometimes  indicate  (if  we  analyse  and  interpret  them 
correctly)  the  nature  of  the  lesions  which  are  at  the 
physical  root  of  the  disorder,  and  the  particular  part  of  the 
apparatus  where  we  should  seek  for  the  damage.  But  we 
ar^  in  no  subservience  to  the  range  of  one  doctrine  or  of 
the  other,  and  just  as  we  use  the  material  pharmacopoeia 
for  ridding  the  body  of  lethal  products  or  of  altering  pro- 
cesses which  have  certain  psychical  accompaniments,  so 
do  we  use  the  spiritualized  forms  of  matter-otherwise 
mental  processes-as  curative  agents,  for  example,  in 
hypnotic  suggestion,  in  instruction  to  exert  will  power,  to 
cultivate  attention,  etc.  „„t„->  ^f 

So  different  now  are  our  conceptions  as  to  the  natuie ■  of 
insanity  from  what  they  were  that  it  iconics  daily  mene 
and  more  difficult  to  say  what  insanity  really  a,  ™d  tue^ 
is  a  practical  output  from  this  in  our  ***<*««*»*? 
signing  of  certificates,  and  in  the  preference for  treating 
patients  on  general  principles  with  merely  a  change  from 
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the  usual  surroundings.  We  have  long  recognized  that 
brain  disease  may  exist  without  insanity,  and  it  now  looks 
8s  if  the  converse  were  also  true,  and  that  we  may  have 
insanity  without  disease  of  the  brain.  Of  course,  all 
depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  "insanity."  If  we  mean 
simply  an  impairment  of  mind,  such  as  loss  of  memory, 
power  of  attention,  changed  emotional  state,  thm  it  is 
not  right  to  fay  either  that  we  may  have  brain 
disease  without  insanity  or  the  converse;  but  if  we 
mean  something  else,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  sayiDg 
that  we  may  have  insanity  without  (necessarily)  disease  of 
the  brain,  though  we  must  allow  that  even  here  there 
must  be  some  interference  with  the  physical  substratum 
of  function  which  though  not  disease  acts  at  any  rate  for 
the  time  in  the  same  way.  Take,  for  instance,  what  has 
quite  recently  come  into  great  prominence,  the  group  of 
•'  toxic  "  insanities  in  which  are  included  such  conditions 
as  dementia  praecox,  folie  circulaire,  puerperal  insanity, 
etc.,  and  compare  them  with  the  state  known  and  described 
as  "toxic  neurasthenia."  I  know  no  radical  difference 
between  the  symptoms  (in  severe  cases)  of  one  and  of  the 
other,  yet  we  may  call  the  members  of  the  one  group 
"  insane"  whilst  the  others  are  not  considered  so,  and  the 
condition  is  described,  for  the  benefit  of  the  friends,  as 
one  of  "nerve  weakness,"  but  not  one  of  insanity,  not  one 
of  disease  of  the  brain,  but  one  in  which  the  brain  is 
secondarily  hampered  by  some  alteration  in  metabolism 
brought  about  by  toxins  or  other  abnormalities  of  the 
general  system. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  change  in  what  we  consider 
insanity  to  be  has  come  over  us,  and  we  are  confronted 
daily  with  people  who  are  now  said  to  be  "  not  certifiably 
insane,"  implying  that,  whatever  we  may  privately  think 
of  their  mental  exhibits,  we  dare  not,  or  cannot,  place 
them  under  certificates,  because  a  wider  view  now  holds 
as  to  what  insanity  is  than  was  formerly  the  case.  There 
may  be  the  wildest  coruscations  of  fancy;  there  maybe 
conduct  absolutely  different  from  the  common  routine; 
there  may  be  conditions  of  emotion  which  we  cannot 
reconcile  with  the  ideational  state,  and  yet  we  cannot 
always  understand  that  these  people  are  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  brain ;  rather  are  they  the  exponents  of 
some  condition  of  basic  material  which  is  working  out  in 
the  only  way  which  for  it  is  possible;  but,  though 
peculiar  and  exceptional,  this  way  is  not  the  product  of 
disease. 

Eecognizing  how  great,  even  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  has  been  our  advance  in  the  recognition  that 
mental  disturbance  often  depends  upon  imperfections  in 
the  metabolic  processes,  it  is  evident  that  our  practice  has 
correspondingly  changed.  The  great  question  that  we 
must  now  always  put  to  ourselves  is  :  Where  is  the  toxin, 
and  of  what  nature  is  it  ?  It  will  not  explain  every  case, 
but  it  accounts  for  a  good  many.  Unfortunately,  these 
toxic  causes  may  set  up  symptoms  as  dangerous  as  if 
there  were  actual  disease  of  the  brain  present,  and  it  is 
not  yet  always  possible  to  distinguish  between  them. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  strange  if  the  advent  of 
bacteriology  and  the  study  of  toxins  and  vaccines  had  not 
influenced  our  opinions  and  treatment  of  mental  disease. 
There  has  indeed  been  a  revolution  in  our  estimation  of 
causes  and  pathological  processes  since  the  study  of  micro- 
organisms was  seriously  undertaken,  and  it  is  clear  now 
that  many  of  our  old  postulates  will  have  to  be  rewritten. 
To  many  of  us  these  revelations  of  the  new  school  have 
come  as  shocks,  upsetting  our  fixed  ideas  and  setting  us  to 
work  again  to  compass  the  new  medicine,  saddened,  how- 
ever, by  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  easy  to  jump  into  a 
new  style  of  habit  whilst  the  psychological  remnants  of  the 
old  system  are  still  powerful,  and  the  opportunities  for 
studying  the  new  aspects  of  things  are  rare  or  even  inacces- 
sible. But  to  the  young  school,  reared  in  the  modern 
laboratory,  how  different  is  the  prospect!  I  believe  that 
the  future  of  psychological  medicine  is  very  hopeful,  and 
that  we  are  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  rationale  of 
insane  states  and  to  their  successful  treatment.  The 
•up-to-date  student  has  possibilities  of  venturing  into 
regions  which  to  some  of  the  older  of  us  must  have  been 
visionary,  if  even  conceivable,  because  a  new  survey  of 
the  channels  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  reached  has  been 
charted  in  scientific  and  fixed  grooves,  and  it  does  look  as  if 
the  hour  is  on  the  way  when  the  reproach  shall  no  more 
be  cast  at  us  that  we  are  stagnant  and  unprofitable, 
placidly   ruminating  on   our  well-trodden    eurroundings 


whilst  neglecting  the  horizon  of  new  developments.  I 
was  very  desirous  of  calling  in  to  our  deliberations  on  bio- 
chemical procefises  the  aid  of  a  certain  distinguished  pure 
bacteriologist  to  indicate  in  what  way  the  recent  lines  of 
modern  general  investigation  might  be  expected  to  assist 
us,  but  it  appears  that  the  science  is  not  jet  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  application  of  general  principles.  As  an 
instance,  I  had  recently  under  notice  a  boy,  aged  14  years, 
whose  condition  was  very  acute,  in  many  features 
resembling  dementia  praecox,  due  almost  certainly  to  a 
toxic  condition  of  tuberculous  nature.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  the  patient  treated  with  tuberculin,  or 
at  any  rate  to  have  been  sure  that  such  a  treatment  was 
the  correct  one,  but  when  I  asked  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished bacteriologist  I  was  told  that,  even  supposing 
the  boy's  illness  was  of  a  tuberculous  character,  there  was 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  tuberculin  treatment 
would  have  cured  him. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  these  new 
developments  of  treatment  when  the  papers  by  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Dr.  Bruce  are  before  us.  The  Section  will 
have  justified  its  existence  if  the  statements  of  these  dis- 
tinguished Investigators  give  additional  grounds  for  the 
hope  that  the  wand  of  the  vaticinator  has  at  last  assumed 
a  strong  bend  over  the  hidden  well  of  Truth.  Every  year 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  individual  attention  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  insanity,  calling  out  in  ringing  tones 
that  as  our  knowledge  is  increasing  so  our  responsibilities 
are  becoming  greater.  The  treatment  of  disease  is  daily 
becoming  more  specialized,  more  expensive,  more  exigent. 
The  laboratory  is  no  longer  a  fad;  it  is  a  necessity  in  the 
equipment  of  the  modern  asylum,  and  authorities  must 
recognize  that  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  Mott, 
Bevan  Lewis,  and  other  acknowledged  exponents  of  this 
side  of  the  investigation  of  lunacy,  compel  the  selection  of 
men  trained  in  the  modern  Echool — and  not  only  of  men  of 
this  class,  but  of  plenty  of  them  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  though  the  harvest  is  abundant,  the  labourers  are 
few. 

The  trend  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  large  numbers 
of  mentally-impaired  persons  nowadays  brought  under 
notice  is  that  a  more  intelligent  separation  of  the  cases 
shall  be  exercised — that,  whilst  it  is  possible  and  right  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  large  numbers  of 
chronic  and  incurable  cases  on  a  less  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive scale,  there  must  be  nothing  spared  on  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  hospital  wards  for  the  more 
complete  and  thorough  exhaustive  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  acute  cases.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault, 
and  though  personally  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
strictures  passed  upon  those  who  in  this  country  have 
taken  up  this  speciality  by  the  expert  critic  of  the  Times, 
I  do  so  far  agree  with  him  that  the  recognition  of  the 
hospital  system  as  the  rock-bottom  on  which  progress  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity  is  to  be  based  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  whole-hearted  co-operation 
with  the  best  accessible  practitioners  in  the  allied 
medical  environment  that  the  broadest  views  can 
be  ingrained,  and  I  view  with  satisfaction  the  estab- 
lishment of  mental  clinics  in  connexion  with  the 
out-patient  departments  of  general  hospitals.  How  far  it 
is  possible  to  go  in  the  location  of  acute  hospitals  for  the 
insane  in  very  close  proximity  to  general  hospital  centres 
in  the  large  towns  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  differ, 
but  to  me  it  seems  doubtful  if  we  have  yet  arrived  at  the 
best  possible  conditions  under  which  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  should  be  carried  out.  I  am  surprised 
— and  shocked — to  Eee,  as  one  does  when  engaged 
privately,  the  amount  of  sedatives  and  narcotics  given  in 
general  practice  in  the  early  treatment  of  acute  mental 
affections.  This  treatment  by  the  medical  masking  of 
what  is  often  merely  a  symptom  of  some  other  constitu- 
tional cause  is  dependent  partly  on  error  in  pathological 
appreciation,  partly  on  the  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
general  practitioner  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  as 
regards  the  certification  or  the  temporary  sequestration  of 
patients.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  made  by  this 
Association, and  by  the  Medieo-l'sychological  Association — 
and  per  haps  I  may  add  by  the  more  recently- formed  Medico- 
Legal  Society— in  the  direction  in  which  acute  private 
cases  maybe  treated  will  have  successful  fruition  both  in 
removing  the  scruples  of  the  friends  to  what  they  term 
the  brand  and  stigma  of  insanity,  and  in  a  more  early  and 
intelligent  treatment  of  the    patient    on    proper  lines. 
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Asylum  treatment,  even  as  it  now  is,  has  done  more  good 
ani  conscientious  work  than  many  of  its  detractors  allow 
— probably  only  those  who  are  actively  concerned  with  its 
system  do  know  its  actual  merits — but  to  my  mind  two  of 
the  most  important  therapeuiical  truths  which  it  has  cor- 
clusively  demonstrated  are  the  danger  of  the  admiuistre- 
tion  of  sedatives  and  narcotics,  and  tte  elucidation  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  the  alcohol  question.  Not  only 
is  the  institutional  treatment  of  the  insane  interested  in 
the  results  of  the  recent  Commission  on  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  but  the  private 
practitioner  is  also,  for  to  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
one  is  the  unsatisfactory  extent  of  our  powers  in  dealing 
with  alcoholics  ever  present.  He  it  is  who  knows  the 
misery  caused  to  families  by  the  inebriate  who  cannot 
rje  either  restrained  or  reclaimed  from  his  banalities,  but 
for  whom  new  and  well-understood  legal  possibilities  are 
demanded.  May  we  not  hop»  that  to  a  regenerate  and 
authoritative  Commission  there  may  be  given  the  power 
of  initiative,  and  the  capacity  for  pushing  on  the  reform 
of  procedure  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
engaged  in  the  large  sphere  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases  demands  ! 

Besides  the  need  for  new  legislation  in  connexion  with 
those  alcoholics  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  the 
question  of  responsibility  in  those  for  whom  insanity  is 
pleaded  in  criminal  ca3es  seems  to  be  entering  upon 
a  new  phase.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Bar  that  the  plea  of  insanity  set  up  in  criminal 
cases  is  not  merely  an  excuse  raised  as  a  drrnier  eri,  but 
that  it  is  a  genuine  expression  of  the  instability  which  we 
as  psychologists  know,  both  by  exp^ience  and  by  mental 
analysis,  is  generally  associated  in  one  form  or  another 
with  offences  against  the  law. 

I  was  present  on  a  recent  occasion  wkei  this  question, 
which  represents  the  most  prominent  issues  upon 
which  law  and  medicine  meet — generally,  it  must  be  said, 
in  conflict — was  introduced  (unofficially)  by  one  of  the  lord 
justices,  and  his  suggestion  was  that  there  were  different 
degrees  of  responsibility,  and  that  this  question  of  degree 
should  be  the  one  by  which  the  final  judgement  should  be 
ultimately  determined. 

To  some  of  U3  this  expression  will  commend  itself ;  to 
others  it  will  occur  that  there  is  difficulty  in  appraising 
the  amount  of  responsibility  in  any  case  of  mental 
impairment  of  either  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature. 
Anyhow,  the  idea  points  to  a  rapprochement  between  law 
and  medicine  on  this  burning  question,  and  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  principles  laid  down  in  MaeNaughten's  case 
are  no  longer  those  which  more  advanced  medico  legal 
psychology  can  receive  as  the  true  statement  of  the  pre- 
misses from  which  correct  inferences  must  be  drawn.  In 
selecting  subjects  for  discussion  during  these  three  days 
my  colleagues  and  myself  have  been  guided  by  the  idea 
that  we  should  choose  those  of  great  prominence  at  the 
moment,  and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having 
obtained  acknowledged  leaders  in  opening  discussions 
upon  the  various  agenda  on  the  paper.  AVith  the  views 
advanced  there  will  probably  be  divergencies  of  opinions, 
and  we  hope  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  giving 
voice  to  criticisms  either  by  the  weight  of  the  authority 
of  the  reader  of  the  paper  or  from  hesitation  to  hazard 
opinions  which  may  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  accepted 
propositions.  All  criticism  is  invited,  and  it  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  surely  made — that, 
namely,  which  recognizes  that  if  truth  is  to  remain  a 
living  thing  it  must  show  itself  invulnerable  to  all  the 
trial  shafts  hurled  against  it,  and  it  must  respect  its 
opponents,  who  by  their  attacks  prove  in  the  only  possible 
way  its  claim  to  the  position  it  assumes. 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  when  he  was  found  by  Hippocrates 
cutting  up  animals,  presumably  alive,  said  :  "  I  do  cut  up 
these  poor  beasts  to  find  out  the  causes  of  madness  and 
melancholy,  their  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies;  yet 
such  proof  w<  re  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my  kind 
nature  would  but  allow  it." 

In  our  day  we  anatomize  man's  body  when  he  is  dead 
and  his  mind  when  he  is  alive,  and  we  find  much  to 
explain  the  connexion  between  the  two,  but  we  are  yet 
short  of  understanding  the  man  when  his  body  is  alive 
but  his  mind  is  dead.  ATe  know  a  little  more  than 
Democritus,  bat  it  has  taken  us  longer  than  2,000  years 
to  arrive  at  it,  and  we  are  still  plodding.  Verily,  ars  est 
long  a'. 
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Physician,  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  Pathologist,  London  County 
Asylum. 

An  experience  of  over  twenty  years  as  a  physician  to 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  over  ten  years  as  pathologist 
to  the  London  County  asylums,  has  enabled  me  to  study 
the  effects  cf  alcohol  on  two  classes  of  the  population — 
the  fane  and  the  insane — in  the  wards  and  in  the  post- 
mortem room. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  with  ascites  is  relatively  common  in  the  wards 
and  poU-morttm  room  of  the  hospital,  I  have  but  once 
seen,  in  the  whole  of  my  very  large  experience  at  the 
asylums,  a  case  of  very  advanced  cirrhosis  with  ascites, 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  Jane  Cakebread,  who  was  con- 
victed for  drunkenness  nearly  400  times  before  she  was 
found  incapable  of  taking  care  cf  herself  and  certified  as 
insane.  Ii  slip  did  nothing  else,  she  afforded  a  constant 
object  lessen  to  society  of  the  ir.adequaoy  of  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  of  our  law  to  deal  with  chronic 
inebriates,  fcr  she  was  not  insane  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  causes  of  drinking  are  infinitely  varied,  and  Inti- 
mately boucd  up  in  the  temperament  and  character  of 
man — his  fear  and  anger,  his  courage  and  despair,  his 
sympathies  and  aversions,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  love 
and  hatred.  It  is  an  expression  of  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness, his  successes  and  his  failures.  From  the  time  of 
Noah  wine  has  been  used  by  the  nations  which  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  degrees  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  it  is  related  in  the  Jewish  Mashsl  that  when 
Noah  came  to  plant  his  vineyard,  Satan  joined  him  and 
asked,  "  What  are  you  planting  ? "  He  replied,  "  A  vine- 
yard." 'For  what  purpose?"  rejoined  Satan.  "Its 
fruits,  "answered  the  Patriarch,  "are  sweet  whether  used 
fresh  or  dry,  and  wine  is  made  from  them  which  rejoices 
the  heart."  "Then  shall  we  two  work  it  together," 
observed  the  enemy. 

The  effects  cf  alcohol  are  largely  dependent  upon  not 
only  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  liquor  taken  and  the 
period  of  time  over  which  it  has  been  taken,  but  upon  the 
personality  of  the  individual,  and  by  personality  I  mean 
his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  differentiate 
him  from  everv  other  individual. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  before  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association  last  summei*  I  collated  statistics  from  hospital 
and  asylum  experience,  which  I  will  briefly  eummarize. 

First,  let  me  put  on  the  screen  a  lantern  slide  showing 
the  statistics  relating  to  alcohol  and  insanity  in  the 
London  County  asylums  since  they  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  percentages  of  admissions  in  which 
alcohol  is  the  asserted  cause  of  insanity  varies  consider 
ably  in  different  ssylums  in  the  same  years  and  in  the 
same  asylum  for  different  years,  and  the  differences  are  so 
great  that  the  collected  statistics  derived  from  this  source 
are  not  very  reliable.  The  personal  equation  of  the 
medical  officers  who  obtain  the  information  and  the 
friends  who  give  it  as  to  what  constitutes  alcoholic  excess, 
and  as  to  how  far  alcohol  is  an  efficient  cause,  or  merely  a 
coefficient  in  the  production  of  insanity,  is  variable.  Thus 
In  one  year,  1902,  from  the  same  class  of  people,  alcohol 
is  the  assigned  cause  of  25  6  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  to 
Ilanwell,  and  to  Claybury  11.2  per  cent. ;  but  in  1906,  in 
28  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  to  Claybury  intemperance 
is  the  assigned  cause,  while  at  Colney  Hatch  it  is  only 
14  per  cent.  At  Bexley,  where  the  statistics  appear  to  be 
fairly  uniform  sinceitsopening.intemperance  as  an  assigned 
cause  is  high,  the  average  being  22  8  per  cent,  for  the 
seven  years  ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  cases  admrtted  durrng 
1905  to  this  asylum,  in  which  intemperance  was  the 
aligned  cause  in  25,7  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions, 
shows  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  other 
causes  are  associated.  Thus,  out  of  248  male  admissions, 
alcoholic  excess  was  the  assigned  cause  in  46,  or  IB  5  per 
cent,  and  out  of  246  female  admissions  alcoholic 
excess  was  the  principal  cause  in  38^  or  15  4  per 
~~^TfnIi :':uvo^  •  d  tUs  work  is  published  in  vol.  ul  of  Archives  0 
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cent., a  total  percentage  on  the  whole  admissions  oi 
17  per  cent.  But  when  we  inquire  into  these  cases, 
we  findthatl3  were  imbeciles.  5  werjchronic  delusional  in- 
sanity, 5  epileptic,  5  organic  dementia,  and  no  less  than  20 
were  primary  dementia  In  fa  - 1,  outof  the  84  cases  quite  one- 
balf  were  lunatics  or  potential  lunatics  and  the  subjects  of 
an  inborn  tendency  to  menta",  disease.  My  experience  at 
Hanwell,  Claybury,  and  the  other  asylums  I  have  visited 
corroborates  this  statement.  Moreover- 1  have  found  that 
the  notes  show  hereditary  insanity  or  epilepsy  quite  as 
frequently  in  these  so  called  alcoholic  cases  as  in  other 
forms  of  insanity,  and  more  frequently  than  In  general 
paralysis.  In  the  histories  of  these  cases  of  insanity  a3  a 
result  of  intemperance  we  find  frequently  potential 
insanity,  chronic  alcoholism  in  one  or  both  parents,  in- 
herent instability  in  the  form  of  neuror. athies,  imbecility, 
criminal  degeneracy,  epilepsy,  and  intolerance  of  alcohol 
as  manifested  by  previous  admissions,  when  they  were 
termed  recurrent  mania,  recurrent  melancholia,  some- 
times head  injury,  brain  disease,  and  not  infre- 
quently incipient  general  paralysis.  Suicidal  ten- 
dency and  active  attempts  at  suicide,  occasionally 
murderous  assaults  or  homicidal  tendencies,  indecent 
assaults  upon  children,  rape  and  other  sexual  crimes, 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  histories.  Again,  the 
history  frequently  reveals  that  the  patient  has  taken  to 
drink  on  account  of  domestic  troubles,  bodily  illness,  loss 
of  money,  and  breaking  up  of  the  home,  and  all  those 
conditions  of  life  in  which  alcohol  is  at  first  taken  to 
obtain  temporary  relief  by  those  who  are  burdened 
with  sorrow  and  despair,  the  ill  fed  and  miserable, 
subjects  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering.  Those, 
again,  In  whom  a  suspicious  or  melancholic  inborn 
temperament  can  per-orce  only  see  the  black  side  of 
life,  who  are  potentially  insane,  under  the  toxic  influence 
of  alcohol  develop  hallucinations  and  delusions  of  a 
persecutory  character.  The  types  of  insanity  in 
which  alcohol  is  the  essential  cause  are  not  so  frequently 
seen  in  asylums  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  they  differ  but 
little  from  the  cases  met  with  in  hospitals.  They  are 
delirium  tremens,  mania- a-potu.  and  polyneuritic 
psychosis,  or  ;Korsakow's  disease.  Doubtless  a  consider- 
able number  of  pure  alcoholic  cases  are  kept  ia  the 
infirmaries,  and  only  those  in  which  the  mental  symptoms 
are  pronounced  and  prolonged  are  sent  to  the  asylums.  We 
may  thus  divide  the  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  met  with 
in  asylums  in  two  great  groups: 

I.  Those  with  a  locus  minorit  resistentiae  in  the  nervous 
system  by  which  there  Is  intolerance  to  alcohol.  These 
cases  are  the  most  numerous. 

II.  Those  in  which  chronic  alcoholism,  usually  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  factor  such  as  syphilis,  tuber- 
culosis, microbial  toxaemia,  arterio-sclerosls,  head  injury, 
or  organic  brain  disease,  induces  sooner  or  later  either 
delirium  tremens,  polyneuritic  psychosis,  or  alcoholic 
hallucinosis. 

Consequently  cases  belonging  to  Class  I  can  very  seldom 
drink  sufficient  alcohol  extended  over  a  suffi'ient  time  to 
produce  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  with  ascites.  A 
good  many  may  drink  sufficient  to  produce  changes  in  the 
liver  discoverable  by  microscopic  examination,  but  very 
few  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  recognizable  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Class  II,  however,  Includes  cases  of  alcoholism  affecting 
persons  of  an  inborn  stable  mental  organization  as  a  rule, 
consequently  it  is  in  such  cases  especially  that  we  find 
the  few  cases  of  large,  fatty,  and  cirrhotic  liver  on  the 
postmortem  tables  of  asylums. 

If,  now,  we  compare  the  statistics  of  hospital  and 
»ty\\xva  post  mortem  examinations,  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  former  tin  re  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  whereas  in  the  latter 
tiicre  are  relatively  few,  and  many  of  those  only  recog- 
nizable with  difficulty.  I  will  throw  on  the  screen  a 
statistical  analysis  of  the  repults  obtained  in  1,099 
autopsies  on  adults  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  compared 
with  1,271  post-mortem  examinations  at  Claybury.  An 
analysis  of  the  results  obtained  by  Drs.  Rolleston  and 
Ftnton  nn  post-mortem  records  extending  over  ten  years, 
at  St.  George's  Hospital,  is  given,  and  in  the  main  it 
supports  the  opinion  that  the  statistics  derived  from 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  agree  with  those  which  could 
be  obtained  at  other  London  hospitals. 

The   principal   points   of    interest  which   this   tabular 


synopsis  of  a  comparative  inquiry  into  the  postmortem 
incidence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  and  Claybury  Asylum  afford  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  alcohol  and  insanity  may  be  thus  summarized: 

At  Charing  Cross  Hospital  the  notes  of  the  autopsies 
upon  1,099  adult  cases  were  examined — 735  males  and 
364  females.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  85,  or 
7  7  per  cent,  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which 
accords  closely  with  the  8  per  cent,  in  which  alcohol 
was  the  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  the  disease  for 
which  patients  were  admitted  to  the  hospital.  The 
percentage  of  males  is  9  1  and  the  females  4  9. 

At  Claybury  Asylum  the  note3  of  1  271  autopsies  were 
investigated  (627  mates  and  644  females).  Of  this  number 
only  23  cases  of  hepatic  cirrhosis  were  found  (14  males 
and  9  females).  The  total  percentage  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  works  out  at  1  8  per  cent,  (males  2.2  per  cent,  and 
females  1.3  per  cent.).  There  are  a  number  of  points  of 
Interest  to  which  the  synopsis  refers,  but  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  thereon  to  the  following  more  important  facts 
which  have  been  elucidated,  namely,  that  no  case  of 
cirrhosis  u-ith  ascites  o?curredat  Claybury  Asylum,  whereas 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  cirrhosis  cases  66  6  percent, 
had  ascites,  22.2  per  cent,  wi'h  a  history  of  paracentesis 
abdominis.  At  Claybury,  in  only  1  instance  of  the  23 
cases  was  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  mentioned  as  the  assigned 
cause  of  death,  whereas  at  the  hospital  in  72.2  per  cent,  of 
the  85  cases  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  death.  The  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  met 
with  on  the  post-mortem  table  at  the  asylum  were  mostly 
cases  of  polyneuritic  psychosis  and  alcoholic  dementia, 
but  there  were  also  a  few  cases  of  generil  paralysis.  The 
single  case  in  which  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  was  the  cause  of 
death  occurred  in  a  chronic  alcoholic  billiard-marker,  who 
was  admitt-d  ti  the  asylum  because  he  had  attempted 
suicide.  This  man  had  previously  given  himself  up  to 
the  police  as  having  murdered  a  woman,  which  was  a 
delusion.  "When  In  the  asylum  he  knew  that  he  suffered 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  he  stated  that  he  felt  so 
miserable  on  this  account  that  he  had  attempted  suicide. 
The  liver  weighed  over  2.000  grams.  The  relatively  greater 
frequency  with  which  acute  and  chronic  gastritis  and 
other  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  s'omach  are  met  with 
in  cases  of  alcoholic  affections  of  the  liver  among  the 
insane  is  shown. 

There  Is  a  greater  frequency  of  arteriosclerotic  changes 
associated  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  the  case  of  the 
insane,  especially  among  the  males.  Atheroma  of  the 
aorta  is  common  on  the  post-mortem  table,  even  in  com- 
paratively young  people,  in  asylums.  Probably  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
deaths  occur  in  the  subjects  of  general  paralysis,  and  this 
is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the 
disease. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  only  4  of  the  fatal  cases 
occurring  at  the  hospital  were  there  nervous  symptoms 
associated.  In  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  alcoholic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  with  pronounced  ascites  and  a 
history  of  prolonged  intemperarce,  even  excessive  in- 
temperance, frequently  occurs  in  individuals  who  show 
absoluMy  no  mental  symptoms  beyond  a  weakened  will 
and  loss  of  moral  sense  shown  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
vicious  habit. 

Although  a  man  in  getting  drunk,  as  Maudsley  truly 
says,  presents  a  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  of  insanity, 
it  seems  that  alcohol  per  se  does  not  produce  a  permanent 
mental  derangement  such  as  constitutes  our  definition  of 
iosanity.  Otherwise  those  persons  who  have  drunk  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  every  day  for  years,  and  finally 
die  from  alcoholic  cirrhosis  and  ascites,  after  many  opera- 
tions of  paracentesis,  should  become  insane.  Let,  how- 
ever, a  toxin  which  might  by  itself  produce  delirium  be 
associated  with  the  alcohol,  and  we  may  have  delirium 
tremens,  alcoholic  hallucinosis,  or  polyneuritic  psy- 
chosis, which  In  many  respects  is  a  chronic  form  of 
delirium  tremens  affecting  especially  women. 

aid  therefore  agree  with  Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Bevan 
Lewis  that  alcohol  as  an  efficient  ciuse  of  insanity  is 
not  so  great  as  the  published  reports  of  the  Lunacy 
issioners  indicate.  In  support  of  this  I  will 
briefly  indicate  some  of  their  arguments.  Dr.  Bevan 
1  >  wis  has  shown  a  regional  dissociation  between  alco- 
holism and  insanity,  whilst  the  latter  was  allied  with 
pauperism,  want,  anxiety,  and  other  moral  factors.    Thus 
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Tabular  Synopsis  relating  to  a  Comparative  Inquiry  into  the  Incidence  of  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
and  Claybury  Asylum  respectively  during  the  last  Six  Years. 


Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

St  George's  Hospital. 

Claybury  Asylum. 

Males. 
735 

«"    Females- 

IVi 
cent 

Males.    L#* 

Females 

Per 
cent 

Males. 

Per 

cent. 

Females. 

Per 

cent. 

Total  number  of  post  m                               >cs 

3.=4 

* 

...    |,       627 

644 

Total  number  of  case?  with  lfepatii  r:rrhosis.. 

67 

IB 

...    1       82 

32 

14 

9 

Number  of  cases  with  ascites.         

26 

37  3            12 

27 

32.9 

9 

28  1             -I 

Number  of  eases  without  ascites 

42 

62.7              6 

33.3           55 

67  1 

23 

719            13 

92  8 

9 

100 

Number  of  cases  with  a  history  oi"  paracentesis 

13 

19.4              4 

22  2]         * 

* 

... 

7 

Number  of  cases  fatal  from  cirrhosis      

24 

35  8           13 

72.2.           29 

35.3          13 

5S2               1 

72 

- 

Number  of  eases  fatal  from  diseases  ot 
cirrhosis 

43 

64  2              5 

27  7 

53 

64  7          14 

43.8  '          13 

92  8 

9 

100 

Average    ape   at   death   of    cases   fatal   from 
cirrhosis 

;~0S  years 

47  years 

... 

50.3  years 

...    '6  6years 

...      2Z  years 

- 

Average  age  at  death  of  cases  fatal  from  dis- 
eases other  than  cirrhosis 

46 

...       48      „ 

... 

48       „         ...    !45.6    „ 

51  5  ears 

;6  j  ears 

Average  age  at  death  with  ascites 

W 

...    ,  47      „ 

•                             i 

... 

- 

Average  age  at  death  without  ascites     

13 

48      „ 

* 

* 

51  years 

... 

46  years 

Number  of  cases  associated  with  peripheral 
neuritis 

2 

29             2 

11.1 

- 

3 

9.4 

2 

22.2 

Number  of  cases  fatal  from  renal  disease 

3 

4.4 

... 

6 

7.3 

2 

63 

- 

Number  of  cases  with  gastric  disturbances     ... 

23 

418            12 

66.6 

* 

* 

13 

92  8 

7 

77.7 

Number  of  cases  with  arterio-sclerosis 

1 
25 

1.5 
37.3  1           8 

44  4 

» 

» 

56 

5 
3 

30.7 
21.4 

1 
5 

11.1 

Number  of  cases  with  a  history  of  alcohol 

fi.  tmale  and  female 
combined) 

55.5 

Number  of  cases  associated  with  tuberculosis 

19  out  of 

5  cases} 

22  3 

34  out  of  114  cases 

29  8    7  out  of  23  cases§ 

30.4 

Number  of  cases  fatal  from  tuberculosis         ...     4 

5 

47 

17      „      114      „ 

14  9             - 

Average  weight  of  liver  in  all  cases        67.5  oz. 

65  49oz 

...     ,54.3  oz. 

Average  weight  of  the  liver  in  cases  fatal  from   67  4    ,, 
cirrhosis 

6317    „         

- 

Average  weight  of  the  liver  in  eases  fatal  from   67  4    ,, 
diseases  other  than  cirrhosis 

67.19 

54.3  oz. 
9  3  oz. 

Average  weight  of  spleen  in  all  oases      9.5    ., 

9.8     „         

Average  weight  of  spleen  in  cases  fatal  from    11  9    .. 
cirrhosis 

11.0     

... 

Average  weight  of  spleen  in  esse;  fatal  from     8  2    ,, 
diseases  other  than  cirrhosis) 

9.0 

9  3oz. 

*  Denotes  that  the  information  is  wautiug.  t  One  case.  I  In  one  case  there  was  a  pint  of  fluid  noted,  but  there  was  cardiac  failure 
in  this  case.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  age  of  the  male  insane  patients  is  higher  than  that  of  the  hospital  cases,  the  [ibmod  being  that 
a  number  of  old  men  suffering  with  arterio-sclerosis  under  the  influence  of  drink  are  sent  into  the  asylums  One  striking  tactwa«,  the 
much  greater  frequency  of  atheroma  in  asylum  cases  as  compared  with  hospital  cases.  This  maybe  explained  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
half  the  total  male  cases  in  ass  hims  are  general  paralytics.  The  relation  of  syphilis  to  general  paralysis  is  probably  associahle  with  this 
result.  5  Of  the  7  female  eases  only  1  showed  active  tuberculosis  ;  the  remaining  6  were  cases  of  quiescent  tubercle.  Of  the  19  male 
cases,  6  were  eases  of  quiescent  tubercle. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  assistant,  Dr.  Candler,  for  this  synopsis  and  for  undertaking  the  investigation  of  the  notes 

of  the  autopsies  for  the  past  six  years. 


Inland  and  agricultural  communities  were  the  least  in- 
ebriate, but  had  the  highest  ratio  of  pauperism  and 
Insanity;  while  maritime,  mining,  and  manufacturir g 
communities  above  all  others  were  the  most  intxni- 
perate,  and  revealed  the  lowest  ratios  of  pauperism  and 
insanity.  Dr.  Sullivan,  by  careful  analysis  and  tables, 
shows  conclusively  that  in  the  regional  distribution  of 
insanity  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  evidence  of  alcoholic 
influence  such  as  might  be  expected  if  alcoholism  really 
accounted  for  a  sixth  of  the  total  number  of  cases.  Thus 
Lancashire,  Warwick,  and  Cheshire,  which  rank  very  high 
in  the  scale  of  alcoholism,  and  the  mining  counties,  where 
drunkenness  is  very  rife,  are  alike  in  showing  very  low 
rates  of  insanity.  He  concludes  that  alcohol,  as  the 
essential  cause  of  certified  Insanity,  falls  a  good  deal  shoit 
of  the  16  per  cent,  at  which  it  is  rated  in  the  officii.; 
statistics,  and  may  possibly  be  something  under  10  per 
cent.  Again,  Dr.  Branthwaite,  in  his  report,  page  10, 
remarks : 

Upwards  of  62  per  cent,  of  the  persons  committed  to  reforma- 
tories under  the  Act  are  found  to  be  insane  or  defective  in 
varying  degree. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  our  insane  Inebriates 
have  become  alcoholic  because  of  congenital  defects  or 
tendency  to  insanity,  not  insane  as  the  result  of  alcoholism, 
and  that  the  drunkenness  which  preceded  alcoholic  insanitv 


was  merely  the  herald— the  only  obvious  sign— of  incipient 
mental  disorder.  In  relation  to  the  final  Insanity,  drunken- 
ness in  such  cases  is  the  intensifier  perhaps,  but  not  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Concerning  the  congenital  defectives,  which  are  divided 
into  two  classes — (a)  comprising  degenerates,  imbeciles, 
and  epileptics,  and  (6)  moral  and  social  defectives,  he 
remarks : 

A  marked  intolerance  to  the  action  of  alcohol  is  present  in 
both  refractory  and  quiet  class  of  defectives;  very  small 
quantities  of  diink,  no  more  than  is  taken  daily  without 
apparent  physiological  effect  by  an  ordinary  individual,  beinp 
sufficient  to  cause  disorderly  and  violeDt  behaviour.  Our  ex- 
perience in  this  direction  has  led  us  to  accept  the  view  that 
intolerance  to  the  exciting  effects  of  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
may  be  considered  a  fairly  certain  sign  of  impaired  mental 
equilibrium. 

I  think  I  have  given  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
effects  of  alcohol  depend  not  only  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity  taken  but  also  upon  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  takes  it.  The  title  of  the  paper  which  I  fent 
was  The  Effects  of  Chronic  Alcoholism  upon  the  Per- 
sonality, and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  I  will  proceed 
with  the  second  part  of  the  subject. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  understand  how  veiy  different 
Is  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  different  individuals.    Let  us 
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consider  first  the  well-fed  workman,  business  cr  profes- 
sional man  of  normal  mental  stability,  who  on  account  of 
his  occupation  becomes  the  victim  of  a  vicious  habit  of 
indulgence  in  alcohol  to  escess.  The  normal  sense  of  well- 
being  in  such  an  individual  which  comes  from  physio- 
logical nutritional  equilibrium  is  gradually  perverted  and 
replaced  by  an  artificial  sense  of  well-being,  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  alcohol.  Sooner  or  later  visceral  disturb- 
ances, notably  gastritis,  lead  to  loss  of  appetite  and  failing 
nutrition  with  more  or  lees  persistent  disorder  of  hit 
ori/cmie  sensibility.  The  craving  for  spirits  replaces  the 
desire  for  food,  and  the  vicious  habit  has  so  altered  his 
nervous  system  that  it  can  no  longer  function  without 
stimulant.  For  a  time  the  symptoms  of  disordered 
organic  sensibility  owing  to  chronic  alcoholism,  namely, 
pain  and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  dyspepsia, 
anorexia,  nausea  and  morning  vomiting,  muscular  weak- 
ness and  tremors,  may  be  relieved  by  alcohol,  but  the 
quantity  taken  has  to  be  steadily  increased  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.  A  head  injury,  microbial  infection,  an 
extra  bout  of  drinking  and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  (he 
alcohol  may  lead  to  delirium  tremens,  when  he  becomes 
dangerous  to  himself  and  others.  Such  subjects  of  chronic 
alcoholism  may  live  until  advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
with  ascites  occurs,  from  which  they  eventually  die  after 
repeated  operations  of  paracentesis.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  they  possessed  an  inborn  stable  mental  organization, 
and,  without  having  any  precise  statistical  data  to  prove 
it,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  transmit  the  stable 
mental  organization  they  inherited  rather  than  the 
weakened  will  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  force  of 
circumstance  of  environment. 

The  frequency  with  which  crimes  of  violence,  murderous 
assaults  and  homicide  occur  as  the  result  of  chronic 
alcoholism  indicates  that  owing  to  the  loss  of  control  a 
predominant  natural  emotion  such  as  anger,  with  its 
derived  emotion,  courage,  is  converted  into  fury  and  reck- 
lessness. Again,  the  frtquency  with  which  suicide  occurs 
as  a  result  of  chronic  alcoholism  indicates  that  the  normal 
amotion  of  sorrow  become  s  despair  and  Inability  to  struggle 
against  adversity.  The  two  primitive  emotions  of  joy 
and  sorrow  are  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  two  opposite  temperaments,  and  the  French  speak  of 
the  vingai  and  the  vin  triste  types  of  drunkenness.  Thus 
we  see  that  alcohol  ir flames  the  emotions,  especially  in 
a  chronic  alcoholic  who  has  by  a  prolonged  indulgence  of 
a  vicious  habit  weakened  his  highest  control.  Then  an 
extra  bout  of  drinking  may  lead  to  criminal  actions  ;  such 
a  person,  however,  is  not  deemed  insane.  The  persons 
who  are  especially  liable  to  such  crimes  are  those  in 
whcse  temperament  there  is  a  lack  of  balance  of  the 
primitive  emotions. 

Again,  chronic  alcoholics  are  very  liable  to  sexual 
crimes,  rape  and  indecent  assault,  also  to  exhibitionism, 
assaults  on  children,  and  various  Bexual  perversions. 
The  tendency  to  the  latter  can  be  illustrated  best  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare:  "Lechery,  sir,  drink  provoketh 
and  it  unprovoketh ;  it  provoketh  the  desire,  but  it 
taketh  away  the  performance."  According  to  Dr.  Sullivan 
(Alcoholism,  p.  164),  "  Prison  statistics  indicate  that  60  per 
cent,  of  graver  homicidal  offences  and  82  per  cent,  of 
assaults  are  attributable  to  alcohol,  and  that  in  nearly  all 
the  cases  of  the  former  class  and  in  four-fifths  of  the 
minor  offences  the  intoxication  had  attained  a  fair  degree 
of  chronicity."  To  a  less  degree  sexual  crimes  are  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism.  Thus  we  know  that  a  chronic 
alcoholic  may  be  more  antisocial  although  uncertlfiable 
than  a  certifiable  lunatic. 

It  may  be  asked,  How  is  it  that  many  of  these  chronic 
alcoholics  in  all  stations  of  life  are  such  good  skilled 
workmen  and  artists  ?  Because  individual  character  also 
results  from  one  or  several  intellectual  derived  ten- 
dencies, and  the  master  intellectual  feeling— that  with 
which  his  whole  nature  is  imbued,  and  the  actions  of 
which  have  by  conscious  repetition  become  subconscious 
and  habitual— may  persist  when  other  feelings  have 
become  perverted  and  gone.  Even  the  aesthetic  feeling 
which  is  the  last  to  come  evolntionally,  therefore  normally 
the  first  to  go,  may,  owing  to  its  constant,  habitual, 
and  subconscious  activities  in  associative  memory, 
tolerate  better  the  degrading  effects  of  chronic 
alcoholism  and  resist  longer  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion than  the  moral  sense  ;  even  the  elementary  feel- 
ings   ol    right    and    wrong    may    be    lost    or    perverted 


and  the  aesthetic  taste  remain.  Thus  a  chronic  alcoholic 
artist  may  by  his  conduct  be  antisocial,  and  yet  still  delight 
the  public  by  his  art,  whether  it  be  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  poetry,  or  the  drama.  Consequently  the  most 
fragile  of  all  the  feelings  which  go  to  make  up  character 
and  especially  individualism,  when  it  has  become  a 
passioD,  dominating  the  whole  nature,  and  become  the 
main  object  of  the  habitual  routine  of  life,  persists  in  a 
moral  degenerate.  It  is  sometimes  brought  forward  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  alcohol  that  some  of  the 
greatest  artistic  geniuses  have  used  it  even  to  excess.  It 
is  assumed  that  it  has  stimulated  their  emotions  and 
imaginative  faculties  even  if  it  did  weaken  their  will 
power,  and  making  them  indifferent  to  social  usages  and 
customs,  their  aesthetic  feeliDgs  and  passions  have  been 
given  full  play  without  restraint.  But  "poets  are  born, 
not  made,"  and  their  poetic  imagination  has  persisted  In 
spite  of  the  alcohol. 

Chronic  alcoholism  may  be  manifested  in  the  patients' 
conversation  in  various  ways.  There  is  often  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  wit  and  humour,  but  not  infrequently  the 
mental  association  is  rather  by  rhyme  and  repetition  of 
well-worn  jokes,  abusive  epithets,  and  coarse  vulgar 
stories  than  keen  repartee.  Again,  boastful  loquacity, 
untruthfulness,  loss  of  power  of  attention,  and  the 
tendency  to  relate  pseudo-reminiscences  is  a  common 
symptom  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

Both  in  hospital  and  asylum  practice  delirium  tremens 
is  much  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females ;  whereas 
polyneuritic  psychosis  is  much  more  frequently  met  with 
in  females  than  in  males.  Both  occur  in  the  subjects  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  Women  often  take  to  drink  because 
of  the  pains  experienced  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  on 
account  of  disease  of  the  reproductive  organs  following 
miscarriages,  abortions,  and  venereal  infection.  I  have, 
moreover,  so  often  found  post  mortem  metritis,  para- 
metritis, and  salpingitis  in  cases  of  alcoholic  paraplegia, 
that  I  have  thought  it  probable  that  the  toxins  engendered 
by  microbic  infection  carried  up  the  lymphatics  of  the 
nerves  has  exercised  an  important  causal  relationship  to 
the  polyneuritis. 

As  a  rule,  the  CDnvoIutional  pattern  of  the  brain  in 
these  cases  of  polyneuritic  psychosis  denotes  a  fair  order 
ot  intelligence,  and  the  wasting  of  the  convolutions  and 
the  thickening  of  the  membranes  is  slight  as  compared 
with  that  occurring  in  general  paialysis. 

There  is  a  form  of  alcoholic  dementia  of  the  expansive 
form  that  simulates  general  paralysis.  The  patient  may 
suffer  with  delusions  of  grandeur  associated  with  some 
evidence  of  neuritis.  The  dementia,  however,  is  not  pro- 
gressive, and  the  signs  of  alcoholism  with  neuritis  would 
induce  one  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis. 

The  changes  In  the  brain  in  alcoholic  dementia  are  not 
marked  as  a  rule,  and  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  account  for 
the  symptoms  as  they  do  in  general  paralysis,  where  the 
dementia  is  in  great  measure  proportional  to  the  cortical 
destruction.  I  will  throw  on  the  screen  sections  of  the 
cortex  of  the  normal  brain,  the  brain  of  a  case  of  poly- 
neuritic psychosis  of  the  pseudoparalytic  expansive  type, 
and  a  case  of  asute  general  paralysis. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  which  these  sections  show.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
depth  of  cortex  is  rather  less  in  the  case  of  alcoholic 
dementia,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brain  was 
smaller,  being  that  of  a  woman.  The  normal  and  the 
paralytic  specimens  were  obtained  from  the  brains  of  men. 
The  cell  lamination  is  normal  in  the  alcoholic  case,  and 
the  only  notable  chaogeis  in  the  large  Betz  cells ;  in  these 
there  is  a  perinuclear  chromatolysis.  The  cells  in  the 
acute  general  paralytic  brain  are  distorted,  broken  up — 
have  lost  their  columnar  arrangement ;  there  is  an 
increased  vascularity,  and  around  the  vessels  there  is  an 
infiltration  of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells.  This  is 
regarded  by  many  authorities  as  pathognomonic  of 
syphilitic  andparsyphilitic  affections,  but  it  is  found  even 
more  marked  in  chronic  trypauosome  infections. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  alcoholic  insanity  occur  in 
persons  of  an  inborn  or  acquired  unstable  mental  organi- 
zation, epileptics,  degenerates,  imbeciles,  potential 
lunatics,  general  paralytics,  subjects  of  head  Injury,  local 
brain  disease,  syphilis,  and  arteriosclerosis;  in  all  such 
cases  the  symptoms  caused  by  the  poison  are  liable  to  be 
prolonged,  and  even  become  permanently  installed. 

According  to  the  predominant  features  of  the  mental 
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derangement,  casea  are  diagnosed  "  alcoholic  mania," 
"alcoholic  depressive  mania,"  "alcoholic  melancholia," 
"  alcoholic  dementia,"  "  acute  hallucinatory  insanity,"  or, 
as  the  Germans  term  it,  "  alcoholic  hallucinosis,"  "  alco- 
holic delusional  or  paranoidal  insanity,"  "epileptic 
insanity,"  and  "  pseudo-paialytic  insanity."  If  alcohol  Is 
the  essential  factor,  however,  in  the  production  of  the 
insanity  there  will  be  certain  specific  indications  in  all 
these  varied  forms  of  insanity  pointing  to  the  more  or  less 
specific  action  of  the  poison.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a 
history  of  alcoholic  indulgence  there  are  certain  physical 
signs  and  symptoms  which  point  to  alcohol  as  the  cause. 
The  more  certain  these  signs  and  symptoms,  the  more 
eer.'ain  can  we  be  that  the  cause  is  removable,  and  the 
more  hopeful  the  prognojis.  These  signs  and  symptoms 
are  found  most  pronounced  in  the  two  conditions  of 
mental  and  nervous  disorder  which  occur  in  hospital 
practice — namely,  delirium  tremens  and  polyneuritic 
psychosis.  The  symptoms  are  in  such  cases  the  results  of 
the  more  or  less  prolonged  action  of  the  poison  upon  a 
more  or  less  stable  nervous  organization — that  is  to  say, 
drink  is  the  essential  cause.  Although  every  form  of 
mental  derangement  may  be  closely  simulated  by  alcohol 
when  an  insane  temperament  is  acted  upon  by  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  poison,  yet  when  alcohol  has  been  an 
efficient  cause  in  the  production  of  the  insanity,  there  are 
certain  indications  in  the  character  and  constancy  of  the 
illusions,  hallucinations,  and  delusions ;  in  the  mental 
state  as  regards  orientation  in  time  and  space  and  loss  of 
memory  of  recent  events  ;  in  the  tendency  to  pseudo- 
reminiscences  ;  in  mental  confusion,  which  in  some  cases 
amounts  to  incoherence,  and  may  then  overshadow  com- 
pletely the  disturbance  of  memory ;  in  the  existence  of  a 
purposeful  motor  restlessness  impelled  by  illusions, 
hallucinations,  and  delusions ;  and  in  the  existence  of 
tremor.  Illusions  of  identification  of  persons  are 
common.  The  hallucinations  and  delusions  are  gene- 
rally of  a  persecutory  nature,  and  are  possibly  due  to  a 
deranged  and  perverted  organic  sensibility  of  the  body 
and  viscera.  Moreover,  alteration  of  the  deep  reflexes, 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure  of  the  muscles,  anaesthesia, 
paraesthesia,  hyperesthesia  indicative  of  neuritic  affection 
are  frequently  present,  singly  or  combined.  The  cases  of 
alcoholic  hallucinosis  may,  however,  show  very  little  or 
no  mental  confusion  and  amnesia,  and  hardly  any  loss  of 
orientation.  They  tend  to  recover  within  one  to  six 
months  after  admission,  but  relapses  are  frequent.  Since 
auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  especially  the  former, 
frequently  occur  in  insanity  in  which  there  is  no  alco- 
holic factor,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  simply  by  the 
hallucinations  and  delusions  alone  whether  alcohol  is  the 
cause.  Should  they  persist,  however,  while  the  mind 
otherwise  becomes  clear,  it  is  probable  that  the  ease  is 
one  in  which  alcohol  has  only  played  a  subordinate  part, 
and  the  outlook  of  recurrent  or  chronic  insanity  is 
probable.  This  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  so  if  the 
hallucinations  and  delusions  become  systematized  and 
f  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  peripheral  cause. 

Alcohol  and  Syphilis. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  effects  of 
alcohol  in  the  spread  of  venereal  disease.  Syphilis  to- 
gether with  other  venereal  diseases  is  so  often  acquired  as 
a  consequence  of  alcoholic  intoxication  that  often  the 
effects  of  the  contagium  are  referred  to  the  alcohol.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  intemperate  women  are  very  frequently 
sterile  or  they  have  a  high  birth-rate  and  a  high  death- 
rate  ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  sterility  is  due  to 
the  alcohol.  Since  alcohol  is  often  the  direct  cause  of 
venereal  infection  and  its  abuse  adds  greatly  to  the 
damaging  effect  of  the  virus,  we  may  consider  alcohol  and 
venereal  disease  allies  in  destroying  the  offspring  of  those 
who  are  unable  to  drink  alcohol  without  losing  their 
judgement  and  control.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
venereal  disease  leads  to  sterility,  miscarriages,  stillbirths, 
and  death  in  early  infancy,  the  effects  of  drink  and 
syphilis  on  the  vitality  of  the  race  would  be  terrible ;  as 
it  is,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  while  syphilis  and  drunkenness 
are  continually  destroying  and  hastening  to  destruction 
neuropathic  stocks,  they  are  also  continually  producing 
them  ;  for  the  surviving  offspring  much  more  frequently 
develops  neuroses,  psychoses  and  various  organic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  than  the  offspring  of  sober  and 
healthy  parents.    If  it  be  argued,  therefore,  that  alcohol 


is  a  weed  killer  preventing  the  perpetuation  of  poor  types, 
it  is  probably  even  more  effective  as  a  weed  producer; 
especially  is  this  so  by  its  alliance  with  syphilis,  the 
living  virus  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  mother  and  the 
offspring. 

How  far,  when  viewed  in  Its  effect  upon  large  masses  of 
people,  alcohol  may  act  in  tempting  the  weak-minded  to 
destruction,  while  the  strong-minded  persist,  is  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Certainly  those  nations  that  have  drunk 
alcohol  for  ages  past  are  of  greater  brain  power  though  not 
of  better  bodily  physique  than  the  Mohammedans  who  take 
no  alcohol. 

DISCUSSION. 
The  discussion  having  been  opened  by  the  President, 
who  indicated  some  of  the  numerous  points  for  discussion, 
and  reminded  his  audience  that  Dr.  Mott's  wide  and  com- 
prehensive paper  was  not  on  alcohol  in  general,  but  on 
alcohol  in  its  relation  to  insanity,  and  particularly  on 
alcoholic  insanity,  Dr.  C.  A.  Mercier  (London)  stated 
that  he  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Mott  Jay  stress  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  personality  in  the  manifestations  produced 
by  alcohol.  Of  half-a-dozen  persons  to  whom  the  same 
dose  of  alcohol  was  administered  over  the  same  time,  one 
would  show  no  result  at  all  except  perhaps  in  a  little 
brightening  of  the  intellect  and  loosening  of  the  tongue; 
another  would  be  thick  of  speech,  reeling  in  gait,  and 
conlused  in  mind ;  a  third  would  be  hilarious  and  jovial, 
and  would  become  on  back-slapping  and  rib-punching 
terms  with  mere  strangers ;  a  fourth  would  become  vain- 
glorious and  boastful,  a  shameless  braggart;  a  fifth  would 
become  quarrelsome  ;  a  sixth  maudlin,  and  yet  a  seventh 
would  become  acutely  maniacal,  tearing  up  his  clothes, 
smashing  the  furniture,  and  running  amok.  But  the 
different  effects  of  alcohol  on  different  persons  became 
less  and  less  marked  a3  the  period  increased  over  which 
the  alcohol  was  administered.  One  case  of  delirium 
tremens  was  very  like  another,  and  en?  case  of  alcoholic 
insanity  was  very  like  another.  The  personality  in  such 
cases  seemed  not  to  assert  itself.  In  the  State 
Inebriate  Reformatory,  of  which  the  speaker  was 
a  Visitor,  and  in  which  were  received  the  very 
worst  cases  of  habitual  drunkenness  from  the 
police  courts  and  prisons  of  London,  there  was  net  at 
the  present  time  a  single  ca?e  of  ascites  from  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  It  seemed  as  if  the  several  orgacs  had  different 
susceptibilities  in  different  people,  so  that  in  one  the 
alcohol  acted  mainly  on  the  liver,  in  another  on  the  brain, 
in  another  on  the  kidney,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  if  the 
alcohol  did  its  work  upon  one  of  these  organs  it  became 
decomposed  and  disintegrated  in  so  doing,  and  there  was 
none  left  to  act  upon  another.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Branthwaite,  every  one  of  these  habitual  drunkards  made 
the  same  statement  when  brought  before  the  magistrate — 
that  is,  that  they  did  not  take  much  drink,  but  that  a  very 
little  upset  them.  This  statement  was  so  invariable  that  Dr. 
Branthwaite  attached  importance  to  it,  and  was  inclined 
to  think  that  there  was  some  truth  in  it.  The  speaker 
had  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and 
suggested  that  it  should  be  tested  by  the  administration  to 
every  inmate  of  the  reformatory  on  admission  of  a  small 
dose  of  alcohol.  Up  to  the  present  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Board.  He 
went  on  to  discuss  the  association  between  the  "  aitistic 
temperament "  and  indulgence  In  alcohol,  and  challenged 
the  meeting  to  produce  an  instance  of  a  poet  or  artist  of 
high  reputation  who  was  a  total  abstainer.  He  thought 
that  the  good  influence  of  alcohol  had  not  been  sufficiently 
considered,  and  that  it  should  not  be  stigmatized  as  a 
poison  and  as  unmitigably  bad,  for  it  was  very  possible 
that  the  race  would  be  poorer  for  want  of  alcohol.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admitted  that  alcohol  was  not  only  a  weed- 
killer, but  a  weed-producer. 

Professor  Ernest  W.  White  (London)  was  glad  to  hear 
Dr.  Mott's  statement  that  confirmed  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
with  ascites  was  decidedly  rare  in  the  London  County 
asylums.  This  agreed  exactly  with  his  own  experience 
extending  over  thirty-three  years  in  the  public  asylum 
service.  During  that  period  he  cculd  only  recall  to  mind 
some  half-dozen  cases  of  cirrhosis  in  the  postmortem  room. 
He  was  also  thoroughly  in  accord  with  Dr.  Mott  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  asylum  statistics  upon  the  question 
of  drink  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  To  his  mind  these 
statistics  were  absolutely  valueless.    The  cause  sheet  was 
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often  filled  in  without  sufficient  inquiry.  In  many 
instances  investigation  would  show  that  drink  had  been  a 
3ymptom  in  the  ease  and  not  the  cause.  In  many  forms 
of  insanity  in  the  early  stages  there  was  depression  and  a 
feeling  of  desire  for  a  stimulant.  Then  it  was  the  patient 
flew  to  alcohol,  and  on  admission  into  the  institution  this 
was  wrongly  recorded  as  an  etiological  factor.  He  could 
thoroughly  endorse  the  great  frequency  of  atheromatous 
changes  in  the  certified  insane.  Arterial  degenerations 
were  very  common  in  the  forms  of  insanity  occurring  in 
middle  life,  especially  those  of  melancholic  type  asso- 
ciated with  defective  cerebral  blood  supply.  It  was  all  part 
•of  a  premature  decay,  hence  it  was  that  these  forms  of 
.aielancholia  were  incurable.  Moral  decadence  was  always 
the  result  of  the  drink  habit,  and  the  offspring  were 
extremely  liable  to  inherit  this  tendency  if  there  had 
been  a  lack  of  mental  stability  in  either  or  both  of  the 
parents  prior  tD  the  birth  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  P.  AY.  MacDonald  (Dorchester)  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Mott,  and 
wished  to  add  his  support  to  his  appeal  for  a  stricter 
regard  of  the  personal  equation  in  the  collection  of  all 
statistics.  As  regards  the  high  ratio  of  alcohol  as  a 
(given)  cause  of  Insanity  in  large  centres,  with  a  low  ratio 
of  insane  to  the  population  and  the  opposite  in  rural 
districts,  this  agreed  with  his  experience  as  recently 
expressed  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association.  He  further  fully  agreed  with 
Dr.  Mott  that  a  strong  hereditary  predisposition  far  out- 
weighed the  influence  of  good  environment.  The  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  between  alcohol  and  its  effects  in 
relation  to  insanity  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect  could 
not  be  too  rigidly  kept  in  the  forefront.  They  all — as  a  pro- 
fession— advocated  temperance,  but  they  did  go  in  language 
as  well  as  beverages. 

Professor  H.  M.  Hurd  (Baltimore)  drew  attention  to  the 
unreliable  character  of  the  usual  statistical  information 
bearing  on  this  question  of  alcohol  and  insanity,  and 
related  that  many  years  ago  he  had  to  make  a  careful 
inquiry  on  this  point  in  a  large  institution,  with  the  result 
that  alcohol  could  be  assigned  as  cause  only  in  between  5 
and  10  per  cent. 

Dr.  F.  Peterson  (New  York)  also  commented  upon  the 
numerous  fallacies  contained  in  statistics,  and  urged 
greater  care  in  conducting  the  examination  of  the  patient 
and  his  history  from  this  point  of  view ;  the  necessity  for 
excluding  all  other  etiological  factors,  and  in  particular 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  clearer  definitions  of  the 
alcoholic  psychoses. 

Professor  R.  J.  Anderson  (Galway)  stated  that  his  know- 
ledge of  alcohol  in  this  relation  was  exceedingly  limited, 
but,  it  appeared  to  him  advantageous  to  consider  not  only 
the  differences  in  the  subjects  but  also  the  differences  in 
the  forms  in  whi  h  alcohol  was  imbibed,  some  being  much 
more  deleterious  than  others.  It  appeared  to  him  certain, 
however,  that  some  alcoholic  drinks  had  a  beneficial 
narcotic  eff  c„ 

Dr.  G.  M.  Robertson  (Larbert)  stated  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  was  recognized  by  all  of  them,  but  it  was  very 
probable  also  that  these  had  been  exaggerated  by  many. 
He,  however,  did  not  wish  to  act  the  part  of  wliocatus 
iiaboli,  and  he  would  make  this  statement,  which  he  did 
not  believe  was  at  all  inaccurate  :  Alcohol  was  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity  in 
men  in  this  country.  While  asserting  this  he  realized 
very  fully  the  fallacies  and  inaccuracies  of  the  statistics  of 
tlcoholic  insanity.  He  observed  a  marked  instance  of  this 
■n  the  statistics  of  alcoholic  insanity  at  Clay  bury  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Mott  when  taken  in  comparison  with  his 
own  statistics  at  the  Stirling  District  Asylum.  The  most 
marked  wave  that  had  taken  plai-e  in  the  incidence  of 
alcoholic  insanity  was  the  great  increase  of  admis- 
sions to  his  asylum  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
two  years  of  the  South  African  war,  and  which  had 
since  fallen  to  the  normal.  This  marked  rise  corresponded 
exactly  with  a  marked  fall  at  Claybury.  It  was  difficult 
to  account  for  fact?  like  these,  but  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  knowing  the  cause  of  insanity  had  been  well  explained 
theoretically  by  Dr.  Mercier.  He  stated  that  there  were 
two  factors  in  the  causation  of  every  case  of  insanity — 
an  internal  factor  or  hereditary  predisposition,  and  an 
'•xternal  factor,  or  alcohol  in  this  case.  These  factors  were 
always  inversely  proportional  in  their  operation  ;  that  is 


to  say,  with  a  strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity 
a  small  amount  of  alcohol  would  produce  insanity,  and 
with  a  slight  predisposition  to  insanity  a  large  amount  of 
alcohol  was  required  to  produce  insanity.  Lastly,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  in  any  particular  case  what  was  the 
exact  proportion  of  these  two  factors.  It  was  thus  impos- 
sible to  tell  with  accuracy  whether  a  case  was  principally 
caused  by  alcoholic  abuse  or  was  principally  due  to  a 
natural  mental  instability.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  thought  they  had  most  definite  alcoholic  symptoms, 
as  in  delirium  tremens,  it  was  probable  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  other  factors  as  well  as  the  alcohol.  Dr.  Mott 
had  stated  that  chronic  alcoholics  were  attacked  with 
delirium  tremens  when  they  received  a  head  injury  or 
suffered  from  a  microbic  infection.  He  himself  had 
observed  two  clinical  facts  that  pointed  to  these  other 
factors.  He  had  frequently  noticed  that  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  who  had  recovered  from  their  original  symptoms 
had  a  relapse  a  fortnight  later  in  the  asylum,  when 
there  was  no  question  of  alcohol.  Again,  he  had  seen  a 
patient  who  had  been  for  years  under  observation  in 
the  asylum  suffer  from  symptoms  exactly  similar  to 
delirium  tremens,  delirious  excitement,  vivid  hallucina- 
tions, tremor,  etc.,  and  who  died  of  an  acute  broncho- 
pneumonia. The  same  difficulty  of  knowing  the  causal 
factor  of  disease  occurred  in  Korsakow's  disease,  which 
was  also  thought  by  some  to  be  definitely  alcoholic.  By 
other  authorities  it  was  believed  that  other  toxins — for 
example,  rheumatism— played  their  part  in  its  causation. 
He  believed  he  had  seen  the  disease  also  in  a  person  who 
had  not  taken  alcohol.  It  was  evident  from  a  considera- 
tion of  these  facts  that  the  exact  diagnosis  of  forms  of 
insanity,  as  being  definitely  due  to  alcoholic  abuse  alone, 
was  beset  clinically  and  statistically  with  many  difficulties 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 

Dr.  David  Y'ellowlees  (Glasgow)  also  spoke  In  support 
of  what  others  had  said  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
personal  factor.  At  the  same  time  he  would  not  join  in 
any  glorification  of  alcohol,  as  he  considered  it  much  more 
a  bane  than  a  blessing.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  alcohol 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  offspring,  and  he  related  to  the 
meeting  certain  cases  which  had  come  within  his  own 
experience  of  defective  children  begotten  in  drink. 

Drs.  H.  Davy,  W.  F.  Menzies,  F.  AY.  Edridqe-Green. 
L.  Oswald,  and  T.  W.  McDowall  also  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion, the  two  latter  strongly  opposing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  members  present  that  the  statistical  tables 
referring  to  the  importance  of  alcohol  in  the  production 
of  insanity  were  valueless,  and  Dr.  Oswald  affirming  that, 
at  any  rate  in  Scotland,  these  tables  were  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  also  that  a  recent  investigation 
made  in  Glasgow  upon  the  incidence  of  crime,  insanity, 
and  alcoholism  had  demonstrated  a  distinct  relationship 
between  insanity  and  alcoholism,  that  is,  taking  the  pro- 
portional numbers  of  public-houses  in  the  districts  investi- 
gated as  indicative  of  the  amount  of  drinking,  whilst 
Dr.  McDowall  stated  that  Northumberland,  although  it 
gave  only  a  small  proportion  of  insanity  to  population, 
had  both  a  large  proportion  of  alcoholics  and  of  alcoholic 
insane. 

Reply. 

Dr.  Mott,  replying,  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  maintaining  that  intemperance  was  any- 
thing but  a  national  calamity.  He  did,  however,  question 
whether  alcohol  in  small  quantities  was  a  poison,  and  in 
support  of  this  quoted  recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Rivers, 
which  showed  that  small  doses  of  alcohol  when  dhguised 
do  not  produce  the  effects  of  fatiirue  previously  asserted. 
He  was  convinced  that  no  one  in  the  room  had  any  wish 
to  join  in  any  s;lorification  of  alcohol,  and  he  further  dis- 
avowed any  intention  of  discrediting  the  pains  taken  in 
preparing  the  statistical  information  criticized :  he 
merely  wished  to  point  out  that  these  statistics  could 
not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  reliable,  as  there 
did  not  exist  any  common  standard  of  what  constituted 
alcoholic  excess,  lie  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  AYhite  express 
the  opinion  that  coincidence  and  cause  are  too  often  con- 
fused ;  for  a  lapse  from  moderation  into  intemperance  may 
be  the  first  recognizable  sign  of  a  mental  breakdown.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  failure  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  hereditary  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  alcohol 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  respecting  the  effects 
of  alcohol  in  the  production  of  insanity.  He  referred  to 
the  inquiry  conducts!   by  the  American  Committee  of 
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Fifty  which  showed  that  insanity  was  attributed  to  drink 
in  24.22  per  cent,  of  the  patients  observed,  but  that  only  a 
little  over  half  that  number,  namely,  12.22  per  cent,  were 
genuine  alcoholics.  Moreover,  he  alluded  to  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  danger  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
that  in  the  same  inquiry  total  abstinence  was  found  to  be 
more  frequently  an  antecedent  of  insanity  than  was 
intemperance. 

THREE  CASES  OF  PERIODIC  DEMENTIA. 

By  Charles  Arthur  Meroier,  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

F.R.C.S.Eug., 


The  term  "  dementia "  is  used  in  two  entirely  and  irre- 
concilably different  senses.  It  is  used  to  express  a 
clinical  condition — the  condition  of  permanent,  deep, 
Irrecoverable  damage  of  brain  and  consequent  defect  of 
mind  and  of  conduct.  It  is  understood,  when  used  in  this 
sense,  to  denote  none  but  those  examples  of  human 
wreckage  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  inmates  of  public 
asylums — the  hopelessly,  deeply  Insane — but  it  does  not 
include  all  of  the  hopelessly  and  deeply  insane.  Those 
who  exhibit  very  active  symptoms,  either  in  mind  or  in 
conduct ;  those  who  have  active  delusions,  especially  if 
the  delusions  are  organized ;  and  those  who  are  active  in 
conduct,  even  if  the  conduct  is  on  a  very  low  level,  are 
not  called  "  dements."  In  the  one  case  their  malady  ia 
called  "  paranoia,"  in  the  other  it  is  called  "  chronic 
mania."  But  nearly  all  chronic  maniacs  have  their  times 
of  quietude,  when  they  would  pass  clinically  as  dements  ; 
and  nearly  all  dements  have  their  periods  of  excitement, 
when  they  would  pass  clinically  as  maniacs.  A  chronic 
maniac  who  has  long  periods  of  quietude  and  short  periods 
of  excitement  is  a  dement,  and  a  dement  who  has  short 
periods  of  quietude  and  long  periods  of  excitement  is  a 
chronic  maniac,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  borderland 
wider  than  the  territory  pertaining  alone  to  either.  The 
term  "  dementia,"  thus  used,  is  a  loose,  vague,  inaccurate, 
and  somewhat  misleading  term,  convenient  clinically,  and 
especially  convenient  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  logical 
distinctions  and  whose  ideas  are  somewhat  amorphous. 
But  the  term  "  dementia "  has  also  another  meaning ; 
strictly,  it  means  "  deprived  of  mind " ;  and  if  it  is 
restricted  to  those  who  are  permanently  deprived  of  mind, 
then  we  are  sadly  lackiDg  for  a  term  to  denote  those  who 
are  deprived  of  mind  only  temporarily. 

As  the  use  of  "  dementia  "  in  the  sense  already  defined 
has  become  so  rooted  and  confirmed  with  many  psychia- 
trists, I  looked  about  for  a  term  that  could  be  utilized  for 
the  second  and  wider  and,  I  think,  more  strictly  appro- 
priate sense,  and  for  this  purpose  I  constructed  the 
word  "  Anoia,"  which  expresses  almost  precisely  the  same 
meaning  in  Greek ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  I 
discovered  to  my  chagrin  that  this  very  term  had  already 
been  invented  and  applied  to  a  different  and  very  special 
use  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Sherlock,  of  the  Belmont  Asylum. 
I  am  compelled,  therefore,  to  use  the  old  term  "  dementia," 
and  using  it  I  am  bound,  and  indeed  I  prefer,  to  define 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  it.  By  dementia  I  mean,  then, 
privation  of  mind,  carrying  with  it  privation  of  conduct, 
but  not  necessarily  permanent  or  irrecoverable.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  mean  the  term  to  convey  total 
privation  of  mind  or  conduct.  This  seems  a  very  obvious 
limitation  of  the  term  ;  but  although  it  is  in  fact  attached 
to  the  term  "dementia"  by  all  who  use  it,  yet  many  who 
use  it  would  deny  that  they  mean  by  "  dementia  "  a  partial 
deprivation  of  mind,  and  would  assert  that  the  word 
means  total  deprivation.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  total  deprivation  of  mind  means  total 
unconsciousness,  it  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that 
"  dementia "  is  ever  used  to  connote  total  depri- 
vation of  mind.  What  such  users  of  the  word 
really  mean  is  that  they  use  it  to  connote 
deep  dissolution — loss  of  the  major  part  of  mind. 
Dementia  with  them  means  deep  dementia,  severe 
dementia,  a  state  in  which  much  mind  is  lost  and  little  is 
retained.  If  they  were  asked  how  much  mind  a  person 
must  lose  before  he  could  be  considered  demented,  they 
would  probably  be  puzzled  to  answer,  but  they  would 
agree  that  dementia  as  a  clinical  term  means  deep 
dementia.  This  limitation,  also,  of  the  denotation  of  the 
term  I  must  reject.     Whatever  the  objects    commoDly 


denoted  by  the  term  in  its  everyday  clinical  use,  they 
need  not  in  its  strict  acceptance  be  limited  to  those  alone 
in  whom  defect  is  great.  I  admit  that  the  clinical  use  is 
fixed,  and  may  perhaps  be  convenient;  but  as  I  am  using 
the  term  in  this  paper  in  a  special  sense,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  using  it  in  whatever  sense  I  please  that  is 
covered  by  its  etymology,  and  I  use  it  to  connote  every 
kind  and  every  degree  of  mental  defect,  great  or  small, 
deep  or  shallow,  irrecoverable  or  recoverable.  Each  and 
every  such  defect  is  a  true  dementia,  a  deprivation  of 
mind,  and  we  have  no  other  term  by  which  this  depriva- 
tion can  be  expressed.  But  I  do  not  rest  here.  Not  even 
at  this  boundary  do  I  limit  the  denotation  of  the  term.  I 
hold,  and  have  held  for  many  years,  that  incases  of  active 
insanity,  of  insanity  displaying  conspicuous  attention- 
attracting  symptoms,  such  as  active  mania,  prominent 
delusions,  aberrant  conduct,  the  important  element  in 
the  case  is  not  the  conspicuous  over -action,  not  the 
positive  element  which  attracts  attention,  but  the  nega- 
tive element,  the  defect,  the  loss,  the  deprivation  which 
allows  the  over-action  to  take  place.  I  hold  that  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  loss  of  control  is  valid 
not  only  among  the  lower  nerve  centres  in  the  cord,  the 
medulla  and  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  but  throughout 
the  whole  nervous  system  from  top  to  bottom,  and  is  as 
true  of  those  highest  regions  which  regulate  conduct  and 
underlie  mind,  as  of  the  lowest  regions  that  actuate 
muscular  or  glandular  action,  and  have  no  mental 
accompaniment.  In  my  view,  therefore,  every  case  of 
insanity  is  a  case  of  demeDtia,  in  the  sense  that  in  every 
case  of  insanity  the  important  feature  in  the  case  is  not 
what  is  left  to  act  disorderly,  but  what  is  taken 
away,  and  by  its  removal  allows  the  remainder  to  act 
disorderly. 

The  three  cases  that  I  am  about  to  describe  are  cases  of 
dementia  in  this  sense.  They  agree  in  the  periodic  re- 
moval or  loss  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mind.  Whether 
this  removal  or  loss  is  accompanied,  as  it  is  in  two  of  the 
cases,  with  conspicuous  active  positive  symptoms  from 
the  over-action  of  what  remains  when  the  highest  strata  of 
mind  are  removed,  or  whether,  as  in  the  third  case,  there 
are  no  such  active  positive  symptoms,  is  to  nay  mind  an 
unessential  and  accidental  difference.  The  cases  agree  in 
presenting  a  periodical  loss  of  portions  of  mind  and  con- 
duct, which  is  their  essential  fundamental  feature,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  called  them  cases  of  periodical 
dementia. 

Case  1— May  W.,  17,  waitress.  A  rather  anaemic  under" 
developed  girl.  Has  not  yet  menstruated,  and  looks  childish 
for  her  age.  Did  well  at  school,  and  was  not  backward  in  early 
life,  though  she  was  delicate,  and  had  abscesses  in  her  glands. 
Every  two  or  three  months  she  gets  "dull  in  her  head"  and  is 
unable  to  do  her  work  because  she  feels  so  stupid  that  she  is 
afraid  to  take  money  or  give  change  for  fear  of  making  mistakes, 
and  also  because  she  is  so  drowsy.  She  has  a  "  muddy  "  feeling, 
knows  where  she  is  and  what  she  is  doing,  but  is  sleepy,  dull 
and  stupid.  She  sleeps  a  great  deal — the  greater  part  of  the 
day— when  in  this  state,  and  sometimes  talks  in  her  sleep,  but 
says  she  does  not  dream.  When  spoken  to,  she  answers  after 
a  time,  but  "with  a  very  great  struggle."  The  answer  is 
sensible  when  it  comes.  The  attack  is  two  or  three  days 
coming  on,  and  lasts  altogether  eight  or  nine  days,  clearing  up 
in  the  same  gradual  manner  that  it  comes  on.  Sometimes  the 
sleep  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  difficult  to  wake  her.  She  feels  so 
weak  that  she  can  scarcely  do  her  hair.  When  the  attack  is 
passing  off  she  has  pains  in  her  head  Since  I  have  attended 
ner,  menstruation  has  become  established,  and  the  attacks 
have  been  at  much  loDger  intervals.  During  the  last  six 
months  she  has  had  one  attack,  and  one  threatening  of  an 
attack  which  passed  off  in  a  day  or  two  without  becoming  estab- 
lished. Both  these  attacks  were  intermenstrual— halfway 
between  two  periods. 

Case  ii.—  Jessie  L.,  17,  domestic  servant.  Was  a  bright  child 
at  school,  and  won  prizes  for  needlework  and  neatness.  Nothing 
odd  was  noticed  about  her  until  menstruation  was  established 
at  15,  but  for  the  last  two  years  she  has  been  strange  in  her 
conduct  at  every  menstrual  period.  Ordinarily  a  staid,  modest, 
quiet,  and  demure  young  person,  of  retiring  disposition  and 
very  unobtrusive  manners,  very  neat  in  her  personal  attire 
and  habits,  she  becomes  at  these  times  excitable,  talkative, 
noisy,  and  boisterous.  She  rushes  up  and  down  stairs,  baDgs 
the  doors,  laughs,  dances,  and  sings,  talks  loudly  and  voiubly, 
is  rude  and  insubordinate  to  her  parents,  untidy  in  her  person, 
lets  her  hair  hang  down  and  get  into  tangles,  and  does  things 
that  are  distinctly  odd  ;  for  instance,  on  one  occasion  she  dug 
up  a  number  of  bulbs  that  had  been  planted  in  the  garden,  and 
strewed  them  about.  She  was  in  service,  but  in  one  of  these 
attacks  her  mistress  sent  her  home,  saying  that  she  was 
"  most  trying  and  peculiar,  very  excited  and  hysterical."  The 
attacks  last  from  thrse  or  four  to  nine  days,  and  then  die 
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away.  They  always  occur  at  the  menstrual  periods.  The 
attacks  vary  in  severity,  are  sometimes  scarcely  notleable 
except  to  those  who  know  her  well,  and  sometimes  so  pro- 
nounced that  she  has  lost  her  place  in  consequence.  I  have 
seen  her  both  in  her  normal  state  and  in  an  attack.  In  the 
former  she  Is  simple,  modest,  natural,  unaffected,  answers 
straightforwardly  and  readily,  and  is  rather  shrinking  and 
retiring  in  demeanour.  During  the  period  of  excitement  she 
jerks  and  squirms  about,  interrupts  her  mother,  contradicts, 
and  when  spoken  to  appears  to  sulk  and  hesitate  long  before 
answering.  When  normal,  she  recognizes  that  her  conduct 
during  the  attacks  is  not  what  it  should  be,  that  she  does 
silly  things,  and  is  in  a  state  different  from  what  is  usual. 
She  says  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  is  preceded  by  sharp  pains 
in  her  head.  During  the  attack  her  bowels  are  constipated, 
her  breath  offensive,  and  she  eats  very  little. 

Case  hi.—  E.  J.  C,  a  lad  of  21,  always  been  feeble-minded,  but 
for  the  first  week  in  every  month  he  is  much  worse.  He 
becomes  txclted,  screams,  imagines  he  sees  things  in  the  room 
— men,  men  in  the  drawers,  under  the  bed,  everywhere — aud  is 
very  much  frightened.  Cries  "Take  that  man  away."  On  one 
occasion  he  was  arrested  by  the  police  for  strange  behaviour  in 
the  street,  and  taken  to  the  infirmary.  His  mind  is  so 
defective  that  at  school  he  never  reached  any  standard.  There 
is  some  weakness  of  sphincters.  He  can  talk  pretty  sensibly, 
however,  and  can  do  simple  jobs— clean  knives,  run  erraDds, 
deliver  a  message  correctly  to  the  right  person,  and  so  forth. 
On  one  occasion  while  under  treatment  he  "went  off" 
suddenly  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  "fought  very 
hard  "  against  the  onset  of  the  attack  for  some  hours,  that  is 
to  say,  he  had  been  very  restless.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
he  was  showing  his  brother  his  new  writing  case  when  he 
suddenly  left  the  room  and  began  to  cry.  Thereafter  he  was 
very  strange  in  his  conduct.  Came  down  one  morning  with 
three  shirts  on,  another  day  without  any  shirt,  played  about 
with  his  food  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
behaved  altogether  very  queerly  for  a  week,  and  then  it 
suddenly  cleared  up.  At  12  o'clock  in  the  day  he  seemed  to 
wake  up,  looked  about  him  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way,  and  did  not 
appear  to  know  where  he  was,  then  was  found  to  be  his  natural 
self  once  more. 

All  three  eases  benefited  greatly  from  antiepileptic 
treatment.  The  attacks  became  much  less  frequent.  In  the 
first  case,  in  which  the  attacks  were  monthly,  four  months 
have  elapsed  without  any  sign  of  one ;  in  the  second,  the 
girl  in  whose  case  also  the  attacks  were  monthly,  there 
has  been  only  one  in  eight  months,  and  in  the  third  one 
in  six  months. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  David  Yellowlees  (Glasgow)  stated  that  he  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Dr.  Mercier,  but  that 
lie  could  not  but  feel  that  Dr.  Mercier  had  been  inspired 
throughout  with  the  spirit  of  paradox.  No  one  but  Dr. 
Mercier,  he  was  convinced,  would  have  ventured  to  call 
these  cases  of  dementia,  as  dementia  to  alienists  means 
distinct  mind  weakness,  probably  of  a  permanent  kind. 
Of  the  three  cases  described  by  Dr.  Mercier  the  first  was 
undoubtedly  a  case  of  katatonic  stupor,  the  second  of 
menstrual  initiation,  and  the  third,  periodic  excitement 
occurring  in  an  imbecile.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Mercier 
that  states  of  so-called  double  consciousness  were  often 
allied  to  epilepsy,  but  with  regard  to  the  larger  question 
involved  Dr.  Mercier  must  not  quarrel  with  other  alienists 
if  they  persisted  in  regarding  dementia  as  signifying  per- 
manent mental  weakneso  depending  on  organic  changes. 

Professor  Hurd  (Baltimore)  also  felt  unwilling  to  accept 
Dr.  Mercier'a  classification,  and  saw  no  advantage  in  the 
change  of  nomenclature.  One  of  Dr.  Mercier'a  cases  was 
a  case  of  what  years  ago  he  would  have  described  as 
periodic  mania,  another  was  a  case  which  would  now  be 
termed  dementia  praecox,  and  none  of  Dr.  Mercier'a  cases 
appeared  to  him  to  exhibit  double  consciousness,  or  to  be 
epileptic  in  nature. 

Professor  Ernest  W.  White  (London)  asked  Dr.  Mercier 
whether  the  attacks  occurred  at  anything  like  regular 
intervals;  whether  they  could  therefore  be  anticipated 
and  combated  by  medicinal  treatment  at  the  time,  and 
whether  the  treatment  waa  continuous.  That  they  bene- 
lit.od  by  antiepileptic  treatment  was  suggestive  of  their 
affinity  to  double  consciousness,  which  was  undoubtedly 
nearly  allied  to  epilepsy.  The  cases  pointed  to  a  lack  of 
mental  stability,  which  could  be  restored  by  suitable 
treatment  on  the  lines  of  that  accepted  for  epilepsy, 
namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  bromides.  He  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Dr.  Wigan's  book  on  double  con- 
sciousness, and  lie  had  been  greatly  surprised  to  discover 
how  far  the  author  was  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  Dr.  Wigan  had  anticipated  by  some  forty  years 
the  doctrines  which  were  now  so  largely  accepted,  and  the 


book  was  one  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all  interested  in 
this  special  branch  of  medicine. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Robertson  (Larbert)  pleaded  for  the  use  of 
terms  such  as  "dementia,"  in  harmony  with  the  connotation 
which  had  become  generally  accepted  in  course  of  time. 
He  thought  that  the  term  "  insanity  "  might  very  well  be 
substituted  for  Dr.  Mercier'a  use  of  the  term  "  dementia." 
Certainly  a  fixed  settlement  of  terminology  would  be  of 
value,  and  he  suggested  for  Dr.  Mercier'a  use  in  these  casea 
the  term  "  primary  mental  deterioration." 

Dr.  P.  W.  MacDonald  agreed  with  Dr.  Mercier  in  hia 
extended  use  of  the  term  "  dementia." 

Reply. 
Dr.  Mercier  agreed  entirely  with  Dr.  Yellowlees  and 
others  as  to  the  common  use  of  the  term,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  common  use  which  he  desired  to  alter.  At 
present  they  were  all  far  too  prone  to  pay  attention  to 
words,  rather  than  things.  What  he  particularly  wished 
to  emphasize  was  the  fact  that  all  the  various  featurea 
commonly  called  atupor,  mania,  and  ao  on  were  unessential, 
were  manifeatationa  of  functions  which  had  not  been 
removed,  and  that  the  only  essential  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  amount  of  mind  removed  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  removal.  He  stated  in  reply  to  Profeaaor  White 
that  the  attacks  did  occur  at  periodic  intervale,  and  in 
reply  to  Professor  Hurd,  who  thought  that  one  of  the 
caaes  might  be  included  under  the  categoiy  of  dementia 
praecox,  that  he  agreed;  that,  in  fact,  every  case  of 
Insanity,  young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  might,  according  to 
modern  uauage,  come  under  thia  all-embracing  category. 
He  agreed  further  that  hia  caaes  were  neither  cases  of 
double  consciouaness  nor  cases  of  epilepsy,  but  merely 
that  they  had  an  affinity  with  both.  Lastly,  he  could 
not  accept  the  term  "  primary  mental  deterioration,"  as  thia 
term  connoted  therewith  a  permanent  defect. 


THE   GALYAN03IETER   AS   A  MEASURER   OF 
EMOTIONS. 

By  Frederick  Peterson,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  your  officera  I  have  been  invited 
to  bring  before  the  Section  of  Psychological  Medicine  a 
aubject  which  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  duringthepast 
winter — namely,  the  use  of  the  galvanometer  as  an  instru- 
ment of  precision  in  psycho-physical  research.  I  believe 
that  we  have  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  far  more  accurate 
instrument  for  recording  physical  changes  associated  with 
mental  function  than  any  apparatus  heretofore  employed, 
such  as  the  plethysmography  pneumograph,  and  the  like. 
Furthermore,  its  diatinctive  field  aeema  to  be  that  of 
recording  the  effecta  of  emotions  upon  the  organiam.  I 
have  given  the  name  "  electric  psychometer  "  to  the  galvano- 
meter thus  used.  Fen',1  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  perturbations  of  the  galvanic  needle  caused 
by  emotional  influences.  Hia  reference  is  brief  and  he 
did  not  follow  up  the  discovery.  Two  years  later 
Tarchanoff,-  a  Russian,  gave  an  excellent  account  of  hia 
experiments  with  the  galvanometer  in  psychic  pro- 
cesses. Incredulity  or  lack  of  interest,  probably 
both,  account  for  the  oblivion  of  hia  work  for  seven 
yeara,  when  Sticker'  repeated  and  corroborated  the 
work  of  Tarchanoff.  Five  yeara  more  of  oblivion 
followed,  when  in  1902  Sommer4  reported  his  experience 
with  the  galvanometer,  concluding  that  no  psychic  in- 
fluence upon  it  could  be  P8tablished  with  certainty.  Thus 
the  matter  remained  until  an  electrical  engineer  of  Zurich 
(E.  K.  Miiller)  reported  to  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  in  1904  some  experiments  he  had  made  upon 
himaelf  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  psychic  and 
physiological  phenomena  upon  human  electrical  conduc- 
tivity. He  led  Yeraguth,  a  Zurich  neurologist,  to  experi- 
ment with  the  galvanometer  on  the  same  lines,  and 
Yeraguth  published  a  corroboration  of  TarchanofFs  work 
in  August,  1906— one  year  ago — in  the  Geneva  Arch,  tie 
Psychologie.  Yeraguth  made  hia  friend  Dr.  Jung,  of  the 
Psychiatric  Klinik,  Zurich,  acquainted  with  the  instru- 
ment, and  he  began  to  use  it  in  connexion  with  word- 
association  experiments,  and  published  an  account  of 
these  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Abnormal  Ptychology  for 
February,  1907.    I  was  fortunate  enough  to  go  to  iiurich 
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In  the  last  days  of  December,  19C6,  when  the  subject  was 
wholly  new,  and  Dr.  Jung  and  myself  conducted  a  long 
series  of  experiments  upon  normal  individuals  and  cases 
of  insanity,  the  results  of  which  are  published  in  the 
current  issue  oi  Brain  (for  July,  1907). 

Apparatus  Used. 
We  employed  the  mirror-galvanometer  of  Deprez- 
d'Arsonval  (made  by  Carpentier,  Paris,  Model  A),  with  a 
horizontal  celluloid  scale  placed  one  metre  distant  from 
the  galvanometer.  A  movable  indicator  on  this  scale  was 
connected  by  cord  and  pulleys  with  a  pen  for  recording 
the  deviations  of  the  light  upon  the  kymograph  (one 
person  being  delegated  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
light  with  the  indicator).  A  rheostat  was  employed  and 
usually  one  Bunsen  cell.  The  electrodes  ordinarily  used 
were  large  copper  plates  upon  which  the  hands  or  feet 
were  placed.  We  employed  at  times  jars  of  warm  water 
for  the  contact  in  order  to  exclude  errors  from  unequal  or 
changing  contact.  Sometimes  we  used  one  carbon  plate 
and  one  zinc  plate,  without  a  cell,  for  the  moist  skin  and 
metal  suffice  to  produce  an  adequate  current. 

Psychic  Influences  on  the  Galvanometer. 

As  soon  as  the  test  person  is  placed  in  the  circuit  and 
the  experiment  begins  there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  curve 
with  some  fluctuation,  which  we  find  due  to  expectant 
attention,  a  form  of  emotion.  The  extent  of  this  expecta- 
tion curve  varies  in  different  individuals,  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  affectivity.  In  beginning  an  experiment, 
therefore,  we  waited  until  the  effects  of  expectation  had 
subsided  and  the  galvanometer  was  stationary. 

We  employed  first  the  following  aeries  of  varied 
stimuli :  sensory,  verbal,  strong,  indifferent,  intellectual, 
and  emotional.  Frequently  the  test  person  was  in  an 
adjoining  room,  at  some  distance  from  the  recording 
apparatus,  for  electrical  and  signalling  connexions  for 
almost  any  distance  can  be  readily  adjusted. 

1.  A  loud  whistle. 

2.  Fall  of  a  heavy  weight  with  loud  noise. 

3.  Multiply  4x5. 

4.  Multiply  9x11. 

5.  Multiply  8x12. 

6.  Sudden  call  of  test  person  by  name. 

7.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

8.  What  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland  ? 

9.  What  is  the  capital  of  France  ? 

10.  How  old  are  you  ? 

11.  Are  you  married  ? 

12.  Were  you  engaged  once  before  ? 

13.  Have  you  been  long  at  your  present  employment  ? 

14.  Threat  with  prick  of  needle  after  counting  1,  2,  3. 

15.  Threat  of  letting  fall  a  heavy  weight  after  counting 
1,  2,  3. 

16.  What  is  your  first  name? 

17.  What  is  the  first  name  of  your  wife  ? 

18.  Is  she  pretty  ? 

19.  We  have  now  finished. 

This  series  of  stimuli,  with  slight  variations  adapted  to 
different  individuals,  was  ordinarily  given  three  times. 
In  many  cases  word  associations  were  also  used,  and  these 
were  given  three  times  in  succession.  We  made  the  tests 
in  eight  normal  individuals  and  eleven  cases  of  dementia 
praecox  (paranoid,  hebephrenic,  and  katatonic).  The 
moment  of  the  stimulus  was  recorded  by  a  Morse  instru- 
ment upon  the  kymograph,  and  in  the  word  associations 
the  reaction  time  was  also  taken  with  a  £  second 
stop  watch. 

The  galvanic  wave  begins  to  rise  in  from  two  to  five 
seconds  after  the  stimulus  in  normal  conditions,  but  in 
some  abnormal  states,  such  as  katatonia,  this  latent  time 
is  enormously  increased,  even  to  from  eight  to  twenty- 
seven  seconds. 

We  found  that  every  stimulus  accompanied  by  an 
emotion  produced  a  deviation  of  the  galvanometer  to  a 
degree  in  direct  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  actuality 
of  the  emotion  aroused. 

Repetition  brings  about  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the 
stimulus,  so  that  in  each  series,  as  above  described,  the 
galvanometer  waves  were  smaller  in  the  second  trial,  and 
still  smaller  in  the  third  trial. 

A  particular  value  is  attached  to  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
meter with  word  associations,  where  we  see  striking  waves 
produced  by  waves  that  have  a  special  emotional  signifi- 


cance to  the  individual.  A  series  of  words  is  propounded 
to  the  test  person,  to  each  of  which  he  responds  with  the 
first  word  that  comes  into  his  consciousness.  It  is  like 
fishing  in  the  sea  of  the  unconscious,  and  the  fifh  that 
likes  the  bait  best  jumps  to  the  hook.  The  ordinary  words 
of  everyday  life  are  used,  because  these  are  the  ones 
associated  with  all  of  our  experiences.  Whenever  a  word 
strikes  an  emotional  complex  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
registered  by  the  galvanometer  in  a  wave  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  emotion  aroused.  For  instance, 
one  person  with  a  series  of  twenty- four  words  propounded 
to  him  three  times  in  succession  showed  notably  higher 
galvanic  waves  in  each  series  with  the  following  went 
associations : 

The  sun — burns. 

F.oor — parquet. 

Pay — write. 

Warm — the  stove. 
From  our  experience  we  felt  sure  some  emotional  com- 
plex must  be  hidden  behind  these  words,  though  there 
was  nothing  in  the  words  themselves,  aside  from  the 
high  curves,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  similar  and 
ordinary  associations  which  he  had  given.  Asked  about 
them,  he  was  ignorant  of  any  special  significance  in  them. 
After  distracting  his  attention  for  a  time,  we  asked  him 
what  the  word  "  floor  "  suggested  to  him  at  the  moment, 
when  he  suddenly  said  with  surprise  and  embarrassment 
that  recently  a  stove  in  his  apartment  had  broken,  burned 
the  floor,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  a  new  stove  and  for  an 
entire  new  floor,  while  there  had  been  great  danger  from 
fire.  As  he  was  an  asylum  attendant  the  expense  was  a 
hardship.  Thus  the  galvanometer  revealed  an  unconscious 
complex. 

How  far  this  method  cf  study  with  galvanometer  and 
word  association  may  prove  useful  in  attaining  to  a  know- 
ledge of  hidden  matters  in  the  minds  of  neurasthenics, 
hysterics,  the  insane,  and  criminals,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  ;  but  that  it  is  a  new  and  valuable  method  of 
exploration  in  psychology  is  already  beyond  question. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  in  cases  of  acute  katatonia 
the  galvanometer  usually  registers  a  straight  line.  There 
is  apathy,  an  absence  of  emotion,  and  consequently  there 
are  no,  or  at  most  very  slight,  waves. 

Physical  Influences  on  the  Galvanometer. 
It  Is  natural  to  inquire  what  other  influences  may  affect 
the  movements  of  the  galvanometer  during  an  experiment. 
With  dry  electrodes,  increased  pressure  slowly  increases 
the  deviation,  while  relaxation  of  the  pressure  or  raising 
the  palms  or  fingers  so  as  to  diminish  the  area  of  contact 
suddenly  lessens  the  deviation.  This  can  be  entirely 
obviated  by  the  use  of  warm  water  contact.  A  deep 
inspiration,  a  deep  expiration,  and  coughing  cause  a  rise 
in  the  galvanometer  wave.  All  of  these  irregularities  can 
be  controlled  and  are  readily  differentiated  from  the  purely 
psychic  perturbations. 

The  Physics  and  Physiology  of  ths  Electric  Psychometer. 

Tarchanoff  looked  upon  these  phenomena  as  due  to  a 
secretory  current  of  electricity  associated  with  the  sweat 
glands.  Sticker  thought  the  capillary  system  of  blood 
veEsela  was  concerned  in  the  manifestations,  but  the 
phenomena  occur  when  the  hands  have  been  made  quite 
free  of  blood  by  the  Esmarch  bandage.  So  far  as  we  can 
yet  decide  from  our  own  and  other  experiments,  the  sweat 
glandular  system  seema  to  be  the  chief  factor,  either- 
through  producing  a  current  under  irritation  or  by  alter- 
ing conductivity.  But  much  still  needs  explanation  in 
this  connexion. 

The  Relation  of  the  Psychometer  Curves  and  Pneumograph 

Curves  to  the  Emotions. 
For  several  reasons,  we  made  use  simultaneously  of  the 
pneumograph  in  connexion  with  most  of  our  galvanometer 
experiments,  especially  because  of  the  proverbial  influence 
of  emotions  upon  respiration.  Respiration  is  under  con- 
scious control,  can  be  altered  at  will,  is  affected  by  many 
physical  and  intellectual  processes,  by  the  enforced  quiet 
of  an  experiment,  and  by  disposition  to  speak,  cough, 
swallow,  etc  ,  not  to  speak  of  mechanical  difficulties  with 
the  pneumograph,  of  individual  variations  due  to  tempera- 
ment and  lability  of  emotions,  and  to  thoracic  and 
abdominal  differences.  Respiration  must  be  looked  upon 
as  sn   instrument   of  consclcusness,  and  the   respiratory 
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curve,  when  affected  by  emotions,  seems  to  be  affected 
not  only  for  the  moment  but  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards by  a  conscious  reminiscence  of  the  emotion 
aroused.  The  emotional  disturbance  persists  for  an  un- 
certain period  in  the  pneumographs  curve,  whereas  the 
galvanometer  wave  quickly  subsides  with  the  fall  of  the 
emotion. 

The  galvanometer  is  a  measurer  of  acute  emotional  tone, 
and  U  beyond  the  control  of  the  will.  This  instrument 
registers  emotional  conditions  in  the  subconscious  or  un- 
conscious spheres.  We  found  in  our  experiments  curious 
differences  in  these  curves.  Sometimes,  with  very  labile 
emotions,  there  were  marked  fluctuations  in  the  galvano- 
meter curves,  while  the  respiratory  curve  would  be  regular 
and  even.  On  the  other  hand,  with  rather  an  even 
galvanometer  curve,  there  may  be  abrupt  deviations  in 
the  respiratory  curve. 

RErEHKN'CF^. 
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Dr.  Petersons  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  evoked  very  little  discussion.  Dr.  Menzies 
questioned  the  author  concerning  the  electrical  tech- 
nique: and  Dr.  Mott,  who  discussed  the  records  shown  by 
Dr.  Peterson,  considered  that  the  results  obtained  probably 
represented  muscular  effort  and  suggested  simultaneous 
plethysmographic  records. 

Dr.  Peterson,  having  replied  to  Dr.  Menzies's  queries, 
stated  that  he  and  his  co  workers  had  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  psycho-physical  operation  involved,  that  they 
had  only  facts.  He  stated  also  that  they  had  employed 
the  plethysmograph  in  their  experiments,  but  found  that 
they  obtained  records  which  had  no  effect  on  or  relation  to 
the  galvanometrieal  curves. 


OX   THE   PRESENCE   OF   A   BACILLUS  IN  THE 

BLOOD   OF   PERSONS   SUFFERING   FROM 

GENERAL   PARALYSIS    OF 

THE  INSANE. 

By  George  M.  Robertson,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.Edin. 

[Abstract.] 
After  referring  to  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Ford 
Robertson,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  describe  the  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  him  and  his  assistants  at  the 
Stirling  District  Asylum.  They  consisted  of  observations 
upon  the  blood  and  cerebro- spinal  fluid  of  general  para- 
lytics. The  period  chosen  was  that  during,  or  within  one 
hour  of,  a  congestive  seizure;  three  flasks,  each  containing 
3  c.cm.  of  blood,  being  taken  from  the  median  basilic  vein 
with  rigorous  precautions  against  contamination,  and  also 
cerebro- spinal  fluid  taken  by  lumbar  puncture. 

They  had  discovered  a  diphtheroid  bacillus  which  was 
not  identical  with  Ford  Robertson's  B.  paralytica™,  which 
latter  he  and  his  co  workers  had  never  isolated.  The 
speaker  then  showed  and  commented  upon  two  tables,  of 
which  the  first  showed  the  positive  results  obtained'  in 
seven  cases  of  general  paralysis.  In  the  first  three  cases 
the  bacillus,  drawings  of  which  were  shown,  was  dis- 
covered in  blood  smears  and  in  cultures  from  blood  and 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  in  the  first  two  also,  vost  mortem, 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  iluid;  in  the  fourth  "ease  in  the 
blood  cultures  alone  :  in  the  fifth  case  in  both  blood  and 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  cultures;  in  the  sixth  case  in  only 
the  post-mortem  cerebrospinal  fluid;  and  in  the  seventh 
oa^p  in  the  blood  cultures  only. 

The  bacillus  was  found  in  seven  out  of  fourteen  eases 
examined,  and  he  was  convinced  that  although  it  might 
not  be  the  cause  of  general  paralysis  it  was  of  importance 
in  the  symptomatology  of  this  disease.  Lastly,  he  had 
found  the  same  bacillus  in  other  forms  of  insanity  in 
acute  cases. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  paper  the 
President  suggested  that,  prior  to  discussion,  they  should 
hear  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Candler 
one  of  Dr.  Mott'a  assistants  at  Claybury.  Dr.  Candler-' 
D°r"  M  tu'011'  'a  thf"  antl,or'B  absence,  was  then  read  by 


AX  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  INCIDENCE  OF 

DIPHTHEROID  ORGANISMS  IN  GENERAL 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

By  J.  P.  Candler,  M.B.Cantab..  D.P.H. 

The  researches  of  Drs.  Ford  Robertson  and  McCrae  into 
the  etiology  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  for  which 
disease,  together  with  tabes  dorsalis,  they  claim  to  have 
discovered  a  specific  organism,  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy. 

In  the  first  of  their  papers,  published  in  the  Review  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry  of  May.  1903,  they  claim  for  a 
Klebs-Loefller  bacillus  of  modified  virulence  the  power  of 
giving  to  general  paralysis  its  special  paralytic  character. 
In  the  second  paper,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Morrison  Lectures  of  1906,  they  claim  that  the  commonly- 
accepted  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of 
general  paralysis  are  erroneous,  that  it  is  an  infective 
disease  as  specific  in  its  causation  as  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria,  and  give  to  their  organism 
the  special  title  of  Bacillus  paralyticans. 

In  the  third  paper,  which  they  delivered  in  May. 
1907,  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  they 
recognise  two  distinct  species  of  diphtheroid  bacilli,  which 
they  name  Bacillus  paralyticans  longut  and  Bacillus  para- 
lyticans breris,  assigning  to  each  of  these  two  types  definite 
and  specific  pathogenic  properties. 

The  main  grounds  upon  which  they  base  their  claims  to 
having  discovered  a  specific  organism  in  this  disease, 
endowed  with  special  paralytic  properties,  appear  to  be : 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  diphtheroid  organism  in  great 
frequency  in  the  various  tissues  of  general  paralytics, 
especially  in  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito- 
urinary system,  where  they  claim  to  have  found  evidence 
of  the  invasion  of  the  tissues  by  this  organism. 

2.  To  the  effect  of  prolonged  feeding  of  rats  with  cul- 
tures of  their  organism,  whereby  they  state  that  they 
have  produced  in  these  animals  symptoms  and  lesions 
comparable  with  those  of  general  paralysis. 

3.  To  the  improvement  which  they  state  to  have 
occurred  in  8  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  1  of  tabes, 
folloiced  by  relapse  after  several  weeks,  which  had  been 
treated  with  specially-prepared  vaccine. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
result  of  a  year's  work  in  the  Claybury  Laboratory,  which 
has  been  specially  directed  to  the  search  for  diphtheroid 
bacilli  in  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  other  forms  of 
insanity,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  which  I 
have  experienced  in  these  investigations.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  presence  of 
diphtheroid  organisms  in  general  may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  subsequent  to  Dr.  Ford  Robertson's 
paper  in  1903  several  important  papers  by  known  bac- 
teriologists have  appeared,  all  of  which  tend  to  show  that 
diphtheroid  bacilli  of  several  species,  and  which,  morpho- 
logically, are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  Klebs- 
Loeliler  bacillus,  are  present  in  great  frequency  in  all 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  can  also  be  found  in 
domestic  animals  and  birds. 

Graham  Smith,  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene,  July,  1904,  has 
gone  into  this  subject  in  a  very  exhaustive  manner,  and 
gives  a  most  complete  bibliography.  In  short,  thtre  is 
hardly  any  part  of  the  human  body  where  diphtheroid 
organisms  have  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Ford  Robertson  in 
cases  of  general  paralysis  from  which  other  observers  have 
not  already  been  able  to  obtain  similar  organisms  in  cases 
free  from  any  semblance  of  insanity.  Thus,  they  have 
been  readily  found  in  the  nose,  throat,  ear,  eyes,  in 
lesions  of  vaccinia  and  variola,  in  the  male  urethra,  urine, 
thf  pus  of  liver  abscess,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  abscess 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  old  discharging  wounds  and  sinuses, 
phagcdaena  of  the  penis,  cancrum  oris,  and  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  ;  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  organisms 
being  morphologically  similar  to  the  Klebs-Loettier 
bacillus  and  avirulent  to  laboratory  animals. 

Furthermore,  if  it  is  contended  that  the  mere  presence 
of  these  organisms  in  special  parts  is  of  no  particular 
significance,  but  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  met 
with  is  of  special  importance,  then  two  recent  publications 
will  show  that  in  two,  at  least,  of  the  places  where 
diphtheroid  organisms  are  stated  by  Ford  Robertson  to 
exist,   namely,  the    urinary    tract  and    the  conjunctiva, 
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similar  organisms  can  be  found  in  a  large  percentage  of 
oases  of  sane  individuals. 

Reference  to  the  Lancet,  July  6th,  1907,  will  show  that 
Hudson  and  l'anton,  out  of  105  cases  of  acute  conjunctiv- 
itis which  they  have  recently  examined,  in  60  they  found 
bacilli  which  morphologically  resembled  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus.  In  11  of  these  cases  these  diphtheroid 
bacilli  were  the  only  ones  discovered;  in  the  remaining 
49  they  were  found  in  association  with  other  organisms. 
In  none  of  these  cases  had  they  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  bacilli  were  the  causative  agents. 

With  regard  to  the  genito- urinary  tract,  which  is  stated 
by  Ford  Robertson  to  yield  diphtheroid  bacilli  in  large 
numbers,  especially  in  cases  of  tabes,  I  would  refer  to  a 
recent  paper  by  Stanziale  in  the  Centralblatt  fur  Bakterio- 
logie,  August,  1906,  in  which  he  states  the  results  of  his 
investigations  of  the  bacteriology  of  the  male  urethra  under 
normal  conditions  and  in  gonorrhoea.  By  means  of  a 
special  instrument  for  scraping  selected  parts  of  the 
urethra,  he  obtained  a  diphtheria-like  bacillus  from  the 
normal  urethral  mucous  membrane  in  12  out  of  27  cases, 
and  concludes  by  stating  "  that  there  exist  in  the  urethra 
under  normal  conditions  places  which  are  quite  sterile  and 
again  other  places  where  different  species  of  avirulent 
bacteria  abound,  the  most  common  being  staphylococci 
and  diphtheria- like  bacilli.''  He  moreover  quotes  the  work 
of  Pfeiffer,  who  in  15  examinations  of  normal  urethras 
found  diphtheria-like  bacilli  in  11. 

In  respect  to  the  frequency  of  diphtheroid  organisms  in 
cases  of  insanity,  Eyre  and  Flashman,  as  a  result  of  their 
investigations,  found  diphtheroid  organisms  in  16  6  per 
cent,  of  general  paralytics,  as  compared  with  17.6  per  cent, 
of  other  forms  of  insanity,  and  state  that  in  their  hands 
diphtheroid  organisms  cannot  be  isolated  from  cases  of 
general  paralysis  any  more  readily  than  from  cases  of 
other  forms  of  insanity. 

Of  the  work  of  O'Brien  and  of  Langdon  in  America, 
who  write  in  support  of  Dr.  Ford  Robertson's  views,  that 
at  least  of  Langdon  is  too  scanty  in  detail  to  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention. 

My  own  observations  have  been  confined  to  the  exami- 
nation of  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  other  forms  of 
insanity  in  the  wards  and  post- mortem  room  of  Claybury 
Asylum.    They  have  comprised : 

1.  Examination  of  the  blood,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  respira- 
tory, alimentary,  and  genito-urinary  tracts  of  the  cadaver. 

2.  Examination  of  the  urine  and  urethras  during  life. 

3.  Examination  01*  the  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  flaid  during 
life. 

With  respect  to  post-mortem  material,  25  cases  of  general 
paralysis  yielded  diphtheroid  organisms  in  3,  or  12  per 
cent.  In  Case  1  a  diphtheroid  organism  was  isolated  from 
the  blood  in  pure  culture,  from  the  respiratory  tract  in 
association  with  organisms,  and  was  seen  with  other 
organisms  in  a  culture  from  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  but 
could  not  be  isolated.  Presumably  this  was  a  terminal 
infection,  but  it  is  of  interest  that  the  organism  obtained 
from  the  respiratory  tract  gave  a  far  more  luxurious 
growth  on  culture  media,  aud  possessed  fewer  metachro- 
matic granules  than  that  isolated  from  the  blood,  which 
was  a  typical  diphtheroid,  and  appeared  to  belong  to  a 
different  species. 

In  the  second  case  a  diphtheroid  organism  was  isolated 
from  the  respiratory  tract  in  association  with  other 
organisms,  and  resembled  culturally  that  obtained  from  the 
respiratory  tract  of  Case  1. 

In  the  third  case  a  diphtheroid  organism  was  isolated 
from  a  number  of  other  organisms  from  the  base  of  an 
erosion  of  the  stomach,  which  showed  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  erosions. 

Fifty-nine  cases  of  insanity,  other  than  general  paralysis, 
were  examined  post  mortem  in  a  similar  manner. 

Diphtheroid  organisms  were  found  in  4  cases — namely, 
in  3  cases  from  the  respiratory  tract,  and  in  1  case  from 
the  urethra.  The  percentage  of  diphtheroids  being 
6.6  per  cent.,  as  against  12  per  cent,  in  general  paralysis. 

Examination  of  Urine  during  Life. — The  urine  was  col- 
lected with  due  precautions  in  sterile  vessels  by  means  of 
a  sterile  catheter,  allowed  to  sediment,  and  then  part  was 
centrifugalized  and  smeared  over  the  surface  of  agar 
plates.  Twenty-six  cases  of  general  paralysis  were  so 
examined,  and  yielded  a  diphtheroid  bacillus  in  2  cases, 
or  7.6  per  cent.    Twenty- eight  cases  of  other  forms  of 


insanity   yielded    1    case,    or    3.5    per    cent.,    where   a 
diphtheroid  bacillus  was  isolated. 

Examination  of  Urethras  during  Life. — The  tip  of  the 
urethra  was  carefully  cleansed,  and  then  a  platinum  wire 
was  inserted  into  the  urethral  canal  as  far  as  possible. 
Blood  serum  and  agar  tubes  were  inoculated,  and  the 
several  colonies  which  appeared  were  examined.  Diph- 
theroid bacilli  were  isolated  in  5,  or  16  per  cent.,  out  of 
31  cases  of  general  paralysis  examined.  Out  of  44  cases 
of  insanity  other  than  general  paralysis,  diphtheroid 
bacilli  were  isolated  in  6,  or  13.6  per  cent.,  cases. 

Summary  of  the  Investigations. — The  total  number  of  all 
cases  examined  was  223,  82  of  which  were  cases  of  general 
paralysis,  and  131  were  of  other  forms  of  insanity.  The 
percentage  incidence  of  diphtheroid  organisms  in  general 
paralysis  was  12.2  per  cent.,  while  in  other  forms  of 
insanity  it  was  8.4  per  cent.  The  highest  individual  per- 
centage of  diphtheroid  organisms  occurred  in  the  urethras 
of  general  paralytics,  namely,  16  per  cent.,  compared  with 
13.6  per  cent,  in  other  forms  of  insanity. 

These  figures  cannot  be  taken  to  be  of  accurate  sta- 
tistical value,  because  the  number  of  cases  which  have 
been  examined  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  isolate  diphtheroid 
organisms,  especially  if  they  are  in  scanty  numbers,  from 
the  host  of  bacteria  which  are  present  in  the  alimentary, 
pulmonary,  and  genito-urinary  system  ;  but  they  help  to 
confirm  the  findings  of  Eyre  and  Flashman,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  observe  diphtheroid  organisms  in  cases  of 
general  paralysis  in  numbers  sufficient  to  excite  remark. 

The  examination  of  post-mortem  material  is.  in  my 
opinion,  very  unsatisfactory.  At  a  very  early  period  after 
death  the  blood  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  become  invaded 
by  putrefactive  and  saprophytic  bacteria,  even  when  re- 
course has  been  had  to  the  cold  chamber,  and  the 
presence  of  diphtheroid  organisms  either  as  a  terminal  or 
post-mortem  invasion  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  an 
unlooked-for  contingency. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  urine  and  urethras 
of  living  cases  are  of  interest,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  work  of  other  observers  upon  the  urethras  of 
normal  persons.  Without  entering  into  detail,  I  may 
remark  that  the  types  of  diphtheroid  organisms  met  with 
in  the  genito-urinary  system,  both  in  the  case  of  general 
paralytics  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  are  different  to 
those  which  I  have  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
both  as  regards  morphology  and  culture  appear  to  be 
somewhat  like  the  Bacillus  xerosis.  The  slightly  greater 
frequency  with  which  diphtheroid  organisms  have  been 
found  in  general  paralytics  as  against  other  forms  of 
insanity  may  be  due  to  the  greater  ease  with  which 
scrapings  can  be  obtained  from  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane  of  the  former,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
liability  of  these  cases,  which  in  numerous  instances  have 
suffered  from  venereal  disease,  to  congestion  of  the 
urinary  tract. 

I  consider  it  difficult  to  decide  with  certainty,  from  the 
examination  of  living  persons,  whether  these  organisms 
have  their  habitat  in  the  bladder  or  frequent  only  the 
urethra,  for  whether  the  urine  is  voided  in  the  usual  way 
or  withdrawn  by  catheter,  contamination  with  urethral 
organisms  appears  unavoidable.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  their  habitat  is  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them  after  puncture  of  the 
bladder  of  the  cadaver. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  Important  observation  to 
which  I  wish  to  allude  is  the  examination  of  the  blood 
and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  living  subjects.  Dr.  Ford 
Robertson  states  that  he  has  isolated  8  diphtheroid 
bacillus  in  pure  culture  from  the  circulating  blood  on  four 
occasions,  and  from  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  withdrawn  by 
lumbar  puncture  in  two  cases.  Moreover,  diphtheroid 
bacilli  exhibiting  metachromatic  granules  in  Neieser 
preparations  have  been  detected  in  the  fresh  blood  in  one 
case,  and  in  section  of  the  brain  in  two  cases.  Also  that 
bodies  exactly  corresponding  to  dissolving  bacilli  can  be 
detected  in  the  blood  and  cerebro  spinal  fluid  of  the  living 
general  paralytic,  especially  during  a  congestive  attack. 
The  reason  that  bacilli  cannot  readily  be  detected  in  blood 
cultures  is,  he  states,  due  to  their  being  rapidly  taken  up 
by  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  whereby  they  are 
speedily  disintegrated. 

Dr.  Robertson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Stirling  Dis- 
trict   Asylum,  has  also  stated  that  in    the   laboratory 
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connected  with  his  institution,  cultivation  of  the  blood  of 
general  paralytics  has  been  followed  by  the  discovery  of 
a  diphtheroid  bacillus  of  the  xerosis  type  in  7  out  of 
10  cases  examined,  while  in  some  of  the  10  cases  the 
organism  ha3  been  recognized  in  film  preparations.  It  is 
stated,  however,  to  differ  from  that  discovered  by 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson, 

The  most  recent  statement  which  I  have  noticed  in 
this  respect  is  that  of  Dr.  Bruce  of  Murthly  Asylum  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Chirurgical  Society,1  in 
which  he  states  tbat  he  has  been  unable  to  isolate  any 
organism  from  the  blood  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  general 
paralytics.  I  have  examined  the  blood  of  24  cases  of 
general  paralysis  on  forty-one  different  occasions  during 
life,  some  cases  having  been  utilized  more  than  once.  In 
no  single  instance  have  I  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
culture  of  a  diphtheroid  bacillus,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  organisms  in  films  of  the  fresh  blood  stained  by 
Leishman's  method  which  I  could  accept  as  resembling 
diphtheroid  bacilli. 

I  may  state  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  selected  were 
advanced  cases  of  general  paralysis,  some  of  whom  have 
since  died,  and  the  eiinieal  diagnosis  has  been  verified  at 
autopsy. 

With  regard  to  the  technique  adopted,  the  first  12  cases 
were  examined  as  follows  : 

Blood  in  amounts  varying  from  5  to  20  c.cm.  was 
removed  from  the  basilic  vein  into  a  sterilized  syringe 
containing  a  small  amount  of  potassium  citrate  solution. 
The  greater  part  of  the  blood  was  quickly  squirted  into  3 
flask  containing  about  100  c.cm.  of  sterile  bouillon.  As  a 
control,  0.5  to  2  c.cm.  of  the  remaining  blood  was  placed 
in  a  culture  tube  containing  10  c.cm.  of  broth.  In  addi- 
tion, the  surface  of  slanted  agar  and  blood  eerum  tubes 
was  also  smeared  over  with  drops  of  blood. 

Investigation  of  the  blood  of  the  last  12  cases  was  per- 
formed in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Miss  Muir- 
head,  bacteriologist  to  the  Stirling  County  Asylum,  when 
visiting  the  Claybury  Laboratory,  kindly  informed  me  of 
the  method  she  had  been  adopting  for  obtaining  her 
variety  of  Bacillus  xerosis  from  the  blood  of  general 
paralytica.  This  method,  in  its  main  points,  I  have 
latterly  alopted.  Flasks  containing  100  c.cm.  of  sterile 
bouil.'on,  or  bouillon  to  which  £  per  cent,  potassium 
nitrate  has  been  addtd,  were  inoculated  with  5  to  20  c.cm. 
of  blood,  a  small  amount  of  blood  being  aleo  deposited 
into  a  culture  tube  containing  8  to  10  c.cm.  of  bouillon  as 
a  control.  The  flask  was  incubated  for  two  or  more  days 
at  37°  C,  and  then  the  centrifugalized  deposit  of 
20  to  30  c.cm.  of  this  incubated  bouillon  was  distributed 
into  two  or  three  tubes  of  liquefied  agar,  and  plates 
poured  in  the  usual  way ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  the  centri- 
fugal zed  deposit  was  smeared  by  means  of  a  sterile 
L-slaped  glass  rod  over  the  surface  of  sterile  agar  plates. 
As  a  control  some  of  the  deposit  was  also  smeared  over 
the  surface  of  a  culture  tube  of  slanted  agar.  Films 
were  also  made  of  the  deposit  and  examined  for  the 
presence  of  diphtheroid  bacilli.  In  some  instances  the 
flasks  containing  the  blood  and  bouillon  were  placed  in 
the  cold  chamber  for  a  few  hours  before  incubation  at 
37°  C,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ford  Robertson. 

I  understand  from  Miss  Muirhead  that  the  organism 
which  si  e  has  obtained  by  somewhat  similar  procedures 
is  so  difficult  to  grow,  that  out  of  two  or  three  agar  plates 
prepared  from  the  centrifugalized  deposit  she  may  only 
obtain  a  single  colony  on  a  plate,  and  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  diphtheroid  bacillus  from  the  blood 
by  this  method. 

I  have  also  examined  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  patients 
during  life,  nine  being  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  one 
of  tabes.  In  the  last  seven  cases  examined  the  centrifu- 
galized deposit  has  been  plated  direct' y,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  examination  of  the  blood;  and 
the  rest  of  the  fluid  has  been  placed  in  broth  tubes  and 
on  the  surface  of  agar  slants,  but  I  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
culture  of  a  diphtheroid  organism  from  this  fluid,  neither 
have  I  se?n  diphtheroid  bacilli  in  stained  films  of  the 
deposit.  ,j 

In  the  examination  of  the  blood  and  also  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  I  have  experienced  difficulty  on  occasions,  as 
regard  contamination.  Despite  the  utmost  care  in  the 
sterilization  of  the  patient's  skin  and  instruments,  I  have 
had  growths  occurring  both  in  the  broth  flaeks  and  tubes  on 
seven  occasions  out  of  forty-one.  In  four  the  organism  was  a 


Staphylococcus  albus,  in  one  the  colon  bacillus,  in  one  a 
small  diplo- bacillus  with  occasional  long  forms  resembling 
the  bacillus  of  Friedliinder;  in  one  case  a  small  and 
delicate  streptococcus  which  was  later  obtained  in  pure 
culture  from  the  heart  blood  at  autopsy. 

Now  for  obvious  reasons  it  is  easier  in  most  cases  to 
negative  the  presence  of  a  particular  bacillus  in  the  blood 
by  use  of  the  methods  at  present  at  our  disposal  than  to 
state  that  organisms  which  appear  on  the  culture  media 
actually  come  from  the  circulating  blood.  A  glance  at  the 
photograph  of  agar  plates  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  general 
paralytic  ward  during  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  some 
of  the  cases  will  show  what  risks  are  run  in  the  opening  and 
closure  of  flasks  and  tubes ;  while  however  carefully  the  skin 
may  be  cleansed,  there  is  always  some  risk  that  contami- 
nation may  occur  from  this  source.  Therefore  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  state  that  the  organisms  which  I  obtained 
growing  in  all  the  tubes  inoculated  really  came  from  the 
blood,  though  in  one  case  at  least,  in  which  the  same 
organism  was  obtained  post  mortem  as  during  life,  there  is 
strong  ground  for  this  belief,  and  suggests  that  during 
the  later  stages  of  general  paralysis  there  may  be  from 
time  to  time  a  transient  invasion  of  organisms  of  various 
species  into  the  blood  stream.  Much  more  does  the 
possibility  of  external  contamination  come  into  play, 
when  bouillon  cultures  of  two  to  three  days'  incubation 
are  further  exposed  to  centrifugalization  and  plating  on 
agar.  It  has  been  my  experience  when  adopting  Miss 
Muirhead's  method  to  find  the  initial  bouillon  flask  and 
culture  tube  to  be  sterile,  the  centrifugalized  deposit  sown 
over  the  surface  of  an  agar  slant  tube  to  be  sterile,  but  on 
examining  three  agar  plates  prepared  from  the  centri- 
fugalized deposit  to  find  one  plate  sterile,  and  on  the 
other  two  a  colony,  say,  of  a  coccus,  sareina,  streptothrix, 
or  sporing  organism,  a  contingency  which,  despite  the 
most  careful  precautions,  must  sometimes  occur.  There- 
fore, considering  the  ubiquitous  nature  of  the  diphtheroid 
group,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised before  it  is  definitely  stated  that  an  organism  so 
obtained  does  actually  come  from  the  circulating  blood. 
Dr.  Ford  Robertson  states  that  he  has  detected  diph- 
theroid bacilli  in  sections  of  the  brain  in  two  cises,  and 
that  disintegrating  bacilli  can  be  recognized  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  pia  arachnoid  in  many  cases  of 
general  paralysis  ;  also  that  the  centrifugal  deposit  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  urine  commonly  contain 
abundant  diphtheroid  bacilli  more  or  less  affected  by 
lysogenic  action.  He  has  also  found  the  tissues  invaded 
by  his  organism.  Inferences  of  this  nature  drawn  from 
the  examination  of  stained  smear  preparations  and  histo- 
logical sections  are,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  be  erroneous, 
especially  where  claim  is  laid  to  detection  of  disintegrating 
diphtheroid  bacilli.  On  two  occasions  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
diphtheroid  bacilli,  in  almost  pure  culture,  upon  the 
observation  of  a  carbolic  methylene-blue  specimen  of 
a  centrifugalized  deposit.  In  both  cases  short  bacilli 
were  seen  with  pale  staining  protoplasm  and  containing 
what  appeared  to  me  one  or  more  deeply  stained  granules 
in  each  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  bacilli  in  the  field  was  by 
no  means  characteristic,  and  cultures  showed  the  presence 
in  one  case  of  the  Bacillus  pyoeyaneus,  and  in  the  other  of 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis.  In  another  instance  the  ex- 
amination of  a  centrifugalized  deposit  of  cerebro- spinal 
fluid  taken  from  a  case  post  mortem,  and  stained  by 
Leishman's  method,  showed  some  short  and  slender 
bacilli  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  short 
form  of  a  diphtheroid  organism.  A  second  film 
stained  witli  Loeffier's  methylene  blue  showed  a  rather 
short  and  fat  bacillus  totally  unlike  a  diphtheroid, 
the  similarity  under  the  Leishman  stain  being  pro- 
bably due  to  the  shrinking  effect  of  the  alcohol  in 
the  stain.  The  organism  on  culture  developed  spores. 
Furthermore,  I  recall  to  mind  the  appearance  of  a  film 
stained  by  a  modification  of  the  Neisser  method,  which 
had  been  obtained  from  culture  on  blood  serum  from  the 
throat  of  a  suspected  case  of  diphtheria  ;  a  rather  long  and 
stout  bacillus  was  found  which  showed  deeply  stained 
dots  in  situations  exactly  similar  to  those  in  which  they 
are  seen  in  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  The  patient  was  at 
once  isolated,  but  subsequent  culture  showed  that  the 
organism  was  a  sporini,' bacillus.  Mervyn  (lordon  in  the 
Local  Government  Report  for  1901- 02  mentions  that  he 
had  found  a  streptothrix  which  in  stained  preparations 
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made  from  a  culture  of  the  pharyngeal  mucus  showed 
granules  when  stained  by  the  Neisser  method  which  made 
it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  diphtheria  bacillus, 
and  I  have  met  with  a  strepto-bacillus  from  the  throat, 
which  in  direct  preparations  has  caused  the  same  difficulty 
in  diagnosis.  These  cases  lead  me  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  evidence  obtained  from  inspection  of  stained  films 
and  histological  sections  is  very  liable  to  be  misleading 
unless  confirmed  by  cultural  methods.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  brain  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  are 
liable  to  terminal  and  post-mortem  invasion  by  micro- 
organisms. Mott,  for  example,  has  found  diplo- 
streptococcl  present  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
cases  dying  from  slef  ping  sickness,  and  I  have  seen  bacilli 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  cerebral  tumours,  and  in  stained 
sections  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  I  should  hesitate  to 
express  any  opinion  concerning  their  nature  from  micro- 
scopical examination. 

Dr.  Ford  Kobertson  states  that  he  has  produced  in  rats 
and  a  goat  symptoms  and  tissue  changes  resembling  those 
of  general  paralysis.  In  those  animals  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  chronic  infection  with  his  bacillus 
tissue  changes  comparable  with  those  of  general  paralysis 
are  stated  to  have  been  produced,  while  the  clinical  sym- 
ptoms comprised  paresis,  slowness  and  uncertainty  of 
gait,  and  emaciation.  The  animals  are  described  as 
becoming  dull,  drowsy,  stupid  and  demented-looking. 
With  regard  to  the  histological  changes,  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment not  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  among  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association.  As  for  the 
clinical  symptoms  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
feebleness  of  gait,  emaciation,  drowsiness  and  paretic 
symptoms  were  not  at  all  uncommon  results  of  experi- 
mental feeding  and  inoculation  of  animals  with  various 
organisms  or  their  products.  An  interesting  paper  by 
Sokalsky2  described  a  peculiar  organism  which  he  found 
in  the  blood  of  three  cases  of  progressive  genera!  paralysis 
which  produced  in  guinea-pigs  symptoms  very  similar  to 
those  described  by  Ford  Robertson — namely,  feebleness, 
sluggish  movements,  loss  of  power  in  the  hind  limbs, 
emaciation,  and  in  one  case  a  peculiar  attack  resembling 
a  hemiparesis.  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
which  is  stated  to  have  occurred  In  certain  patients  as  the 
result  of  treatment  with  a  special  vaccine  prepared  from 
the  Bacillus  paralyticans  brevis,  and  followed  by  relapse,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  remissions  do  take  place  in  the 
course  of  general  paralysis  which  may  be  of  brief  dura- 
tion or  extend  over  several  months,  and  notable  Instances 
are  recorded  in  which  professional  men  and  athletes 
have  been  able  to  return  to  their  previous  occu- 
pations with  success  during  such  remissions.  Further, 
it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Lewis  Bruce3 
claimed  to  have  greatly  benefited  two  cases  of  marked 
general  paralysis  by  inoculating  them  with  defibrinated 
blood  taken  from  a  case  of  general  paralysis  in  the  second 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  discovery  also  of  a  motile 
bacillus  in  the  circulating  blood  of  a  general  paralytic  on 
one  occasion,  together  with  the  results  he  obtained  by 
testing  the  agglutinating  properties  of  the  blood  serum  of 
patients  in  a  condition  of  remission,  against  a  known  strain 
of  Bacillus  coli  communis,  led  him  to  consider  that  small  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  blood  serum  of  ahorse  immunized 
to  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  and  continued  over  a  length 
of  time,  might  produce  artificial  remission  of  the  disease. 

Again,  temporary  improvement  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  was  stated  by  Ford  Robertson  in  May,  1903,  to 
have  occurred  in  certain  cases  treated  with  anti-diph- 
theritic serum,  although  in  his  later  papers  he  has  claimed 
that  his  organisms  are  special  and  distinct  species  of  the 
diphtheroid  class.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
improvement  which  is  stated  to  have  followed  the  use  of 
the  new  vaccine  may  be  found  to  be  only  of  a  temporary 
character  as  in  the  previous  instances,  but  time  alone  can 
decide. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  considerations,  I  feel  justified 
in  suggesting  that  whereas  it  is  possible  that  diphtheroid 
bacilli  in  conjunction  with  several  other  species  of  micro- 
organisms may  help  to  undermine  the  constitution  of 
persons  suffering  from  general  paralysis,  and  thereby  to 
hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease,  sufficient  evidence  has 
not  yet  been  produced  to  warrant  the  statement  that  a 
particular  species  of  this  group  is  endowed  with  specific 
pathogenic  and  paralytic  properties. 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  I  consider  the  examination  of  post-mortem 
material  for  the  presence  of  diphtheroid  organisms  to  be 
unsatisfactory ;  if,  however,  an  organism  of  the  diphtheroid 
species  has  been  found  with  any  degree  of  frequency  in 
the  circulating  blood  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  withdrawn  by 
lumbar  puncture,  Professor  C.  J.  Martin,  Director  of  the 
Lister  Institute,  had  kindly  promised  Dr.  Mott  to  further 
the  investigation  by  inoculating  animals,  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  a  serum,  thereby  to  ascertain  whether 
any  beneficial  effects  could  be  obtained  by  its  use  in  cases 
of  general  paralysis. 

References. 
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The  disoussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  two 
papers  was  exceedingly  brief,  neither  paper  exciting 
hostile  criticism. 

Dr.  Claye  Shaw  said  that  it  would  be  agreed  that  the 
presence  of  any  microorganism  having  a  specific  relation 
to  general  paralysis  had  not  yet  been  proved. 

Dr.  Mbrcier,  however,  referred  to  a  serum  the  results 
of  whose  application  had  recently  been  brought  before 
another  meeting  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Ford  Robertson ; 
these  results  appeared  to  him  (Dr.  Mercier)  beyond  the 
range  of  coincidence. 

Dr.  Yellow-lees  having  stated  that  this  matter  was  one 
really  for  bacteriologists,  but  that  he  personally  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  important  dis- 
coveries, and  that  he,  with  all  others,  wished  the  in- 
vestigators God-speed  in  their  work,  Dr.  Robertson 
briefly  replied.  ' 

A  DISCUSSION  ON  HYPNOTISM. 

OPENING     PAPER. 
By  J.  F.  Woods,  M.D.Durh., 
Late  Medical  Superintendent,  Hoxton  House  Asylum. 
I  have  much  pleasure  In  acceding  to  the  request  to  give 
my  personal  experience  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  by 
hypnotism.    My  experience  of  this  treatment  dates  from 
1892,  when   I  was    acting    as    Resident   Medical   Super- 
intendent of  Hoxton  House  Asylum.    I  have  now  treated 
over  2.000  cases,  with  the  following  results  : 

Improved  (many  still ,    N     ,pparent 
Recovered.         under  Treatment 
and  may  Recover). 


1,578 


No.  of  Cases. 


Change. 


Of  this  number  I  have  classified  881  as  mental  cases, 
including  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  bad  temper,  etc.,  some 
of  which  are  borderland  cases,  and  in  which  this  form  of 
treatment  is  most  efficacious. 

Mental  and  Borderland  Cases. 


Neurasthenia  and  bor- 
derland cases 
Melancholia      

Delusions 

Mania        

Night  terrors     

Stage  fright        

Phobias    

Delirium  tremens 

Hysteria 

Obsession 

Bad  temper       


Sio 


Hbdical   injjjtMAS. 
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Illustrative  Cases  of  Melancholia. 
Case  i. — Mrs.  M.,  wife  of  umbrella  maker,  36,  who  wag  a 
resident  patient  in  Hoxton  House  during  1892,  suffered  from 
melancholia  with  delusions.  She  fancied  that  men  were 
following  her  to  cut  her  np,  after  the  manner  of  Jack  the 
Kipper.  She  also  had  asthma,  and  slept  badly.  I  hypnotized 
her  when  she  was  in  bed,  telling  her  to  sleep  all  night  and  to 
abandon  the  nonsensical  idea  that  she  was  being  followed, 
etc  ,  and  that  she  would  awake  feeling  happy  and  without 
asthma.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  patient  the  next  day 
by  the  nurse,  who  told  me  that  Mrs.  M.  appeared  to  be  well, 
and  was  helping  her  in  the  ward  kitchen.  I  then  questioned 
Mrs.  M.,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  her  apparently  well. 
She  said,  "  flow  silly  I  have  been  to  have  these  fancies  for 
over  four  months !"    The  asthma  had  disappeared. 

I  sent  this  case  out  on  trial  for  a  month,  and  as  she 
remained  well,  she  was  permanently  discharged. 

Case  ii.— E.  B.,  aged  16,  admitted  December  20th,  1893.  In 
great  distress,  continually  crying,  has  delusions,  fancies  that 
she  is  lost,  says  she  wishes  to  die,  and  asks  us  not  to  burn  her  ; 
full  of  self-accusations  about  being  very  wicked  and  going  to 
hell,  sleeps  badly  and  refuses  her  food.  In  weak  bodily  health, 
has  no  organic  disease.  Had  ordinary  asjlum  treatment  with 
no  improvement  until  the  second  week  in  January,  1894,  when 
she  was  hypnotized  about  three  times,  the  suggestion  being 
given  during  hypnosis  that  she  was  to  sleep,  and  awaken 
feeling  better.  Distinct  improvement.  Third  week:  Hypno- 
tized twice  with  same  suggestions.  Improving  in  every  way. 
Fourth  week  :  Hypnotized  twice.  Has  good  nights,  takes  her 
food  well  and  is  much  stronger,  has  given  up  crying  for  some 
days.  February  10th :  Has  not  been  hypnotized  since  January, 
is  going  on  well  and  gaining  in  weight,  generally  cheerful. 

March  21st:  Health  much  improved,  always  cheerful, 
very  industrious,  helps  the  nurses. 

April  3rd :  Quite  convalescent. 

Cask  hi.— Mrs.  de  K.,  aged  42.  Married.  Suffered  for  two 
years  from  melancholia.  Was  very  depressed  and  nothing 
interested  her.  She  had  had  ordinary  treatment  and  rest  cure. 
Seen  first  on  May  10th  1907,  and  was  treated  hypnotically  for 
half  an  hour,  and  got  up  feeling  better  afterwards.  Had  a 
good  lunch  with  her  husband,  having  previously  very  little 
appetite.  Was  seen  again  May  31st:  Treatment  repeated. 
Was  feeling  and  sleeping  better.  June  6th :  Again  treated. 
Improvement  continued. 

June  27th  :  Had  a  letter  from  the  patient  saying  she 
was  quite  well. 

July  11th :  Saw  the  patient,  who  appeared  quite  well  and 
happy. 

Case  iv.—  Mrs.  D.  F.,  agpd  36.  Melancholia.  Consulted  me 
during  the  summer  of  1901,  declaring  that  she  intended  to 
commit  suicide  unless  I  could  relieve  her,  showing  me  a  bottle 
of  laudanum  which  she  had  in  her  bag  for  that  purpose.  She 
could  give  me  no  cause,  domestic  or  otherwise,  for  her  illness 
but  complained  of  sleeplessness,  of  great  restlessness  and  of 
being  easily  worried.  She  was  well  nourished,  and  I  found 
nothing  physically  wrong,  except  that  she  suffered  from  palpi- 
tation and  sometimes  had  neuralgia.  I  told  her  to  sit  in  my 
armchair,  relax  her  muscles,  close  her  eyes,  and  give  me  the 
bottle  of  laudanum,  which  she  did.  I  then  placed  one  of  my 
hands  on  her  epigastrium  and  with  the  other  stroked  her  fore- 
head. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  pulse  dropped  to  72 
having  been  102,  and  she  became  drowsy.  I  then  told  her  to 
try  and  sleep  for  a  few  minutes  while  1  went  into  the  next 
room.  This  she  did,  and,  when  I  awoke  her,  she  began  to 
laugh  and  said  she  felt  much  better,  in  fact  very  well. 

I  saw  this  patient  at  intervals  for  about  two  months, 
and  she  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Puerperal  Mania. 

Case  1. -Mrs.  A.  K.  M.,  aged  28,  had  been  in  a  state  of 
r8^8, forts'x  mf>ntlis  before  she  was  treated  at  Hoxton  House 
in  1893.  bne  had  been  shrieking  continuously  for  five  days 
and  nights  whilst  at  the  infirmary,  and  was  raving  when 
admitted.  I  told  the  nurses  to  place  her  in  the  armchair  in 
my  office  and  to  wait  in  an  adjoining  room.  1  then  started 
to  hypnotize  the  patient,  and,  although  she  did  not  sleep  she 
became  perfectly  quiet  and  did  not  speak  again  for  eight 
hours.  I  hypnotized  her  altogether  seven  times,  always 
during  the  day,  with  the  nsual  suggestions  for  good  sleep  at 
night,  etc.     She  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

So  rapidly  did  this  case  respond  to  treatment  that  the 
nurses,  not  hearing  her  voice  as  they  left  the  room, 
peeped  rouDd  the  door  and  asked  the  relieving  officer  if 
I  had  gagged  the  patient. 

Mode  ok  Procedure. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  different  operators  have 
different  methods  of  inducing  hypnosis.  Nor  need  I 
detain  you  with  the  details  of  these  methods— how  one 
man  directs  his  patient  to  look  into  his  own  eyes  until  the 
hypnotic  state  is  Induced  j  how  another  orders  him  to  gaze 


at  a  bright  object,  such  as  a  diamond ;  how  others,  again, 
employ  mechanical  devices  of  various  kinds,  but  all 
having  the  same  primary  object,  to  engage  the  attention 
and  fatigue  the  visual  apparatus.  Formerly  the  inhalation 
of  certain  drugs,  notably  cannabis  indica,  was  resorted  to 
to  aid  the  induction  of  hypnotic  Bleep,  and  more  recently 
chloroform  has  been  employed  with  the  same  object  in 
cases  which  do  not  yield  to  ordinary  methods ;  but  of 
these  methods  I  have  had  no  experience. 

Of  late  years  most  physicians  who  have  employed 
hypnosis  therapeutically  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
abandon  elaborate  methods,  finding  that  for  practical 
purposes  they  are  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  not 
even  always  needful  to  induce  complete  hypnosis  in  order- 
to  render  suggestion  effective.  Such  has  been  my  ex- 
perience. A  great  many  of  my  patients  improve  by 
suggestion  if  I  simply  sit  by  them  and  get  their 
attention. 

Respecting  the  method  I  myself  use,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  the  description  given  in  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science 
in  1897.  It  remains  much  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  then. 
It  is  a  common  practice  with  me  to  place  one  hand  on  the 
patient's  epigastrium,  while  gently  stroking  with  the  other 
the  patient's  head.  In  this  way  I  am  often  able  to  obtain 
striking  results,  more  especially  in  palpitation  and  in 
epigastric  pain  or  spasm.  While  applying  the  hands  as 
just  described  I  engage  the  patient  in  conversation,  with 
the  object  of  securing  his  full  confidence,  which  having; 
done,  I  get  him  to  relax  his  muscles  to  the  utmost,  and  I 
insist  on  complete  silence,  the  only  sound  heard  being 
that  of  the  rhythmic  movement  of  my  hand  as  I  stroke 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or,  it  may  be,  the  arms.  This 
silence  I  have  found  in  many  cases  more  impressive  than 
words,  and  a  suggestion  made  at  the  end  of  a  pause  of 
this  sort  is,  in  my  experience,  far  more  effective  than  the 
uninterrupted  drone  of  a  voice  making  the  same  sugges- 
tion in  different  phrases,  as  is  the  custom  of  Bernheim, 
who,  like  myself,  resorts  t)  treatment  by  suggestion 
without  hypnosis.  All  this  time  I  remain  myself  as 
reposeful  as  possible;  I  seek,  in  fact,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  repose  and  silence,  which  is  in  itself 
impressive,  and  tends  to  induce  in  the  patient  a  condition 
of  receptiveness.  If,  when  the  psychological  moment  has 
arrived,  I  make  a  suggestion,  I  get  an  effect  such  as  I 
cannot  so  readily  obtain  in  any  other  way,  save  by 
inducing  actual  hypnosis,  which  many  patients  object 
to,  and  for  which  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no- 
necessity  whatever. 

I  would  emphasize  this  fact— that,  in  most  cases,  there 
is  no  need  whatever  to  send  the  patient  to  sleep.  Sugges- 
tions can,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  made  quite  as  effectually 
without  hypnosis  as  with  it,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of 
many  patients  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  hypnotize* 
A  further  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  treatment  can 
often  be  carried  out  in  seances  of  quite  short  duration, 
and  in  the  consulting  room,  though,  in  difficult  cases,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  visit  the  patient  at  his  own  house  in 
the  evening,  at  the  hour  of  natural  sleep,  and,  in  still 
more  obstinate  eases,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  isolate 
our  patient,  so  that  he  may  be  removed  from  injurious 
home  influences. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion,  which  is  the  essential 
curative  agent,  there  must  be  no  kind  of  uncertainty 
about  the  manner  of  making  it.  It  must  be  forcible  and 
emphatic.  But  before  the  physician  can  speak  with  thit 
necessary  authority  he  must  have  gauged  the  exact  con- 
dition of  his  patient,  and  himself  be  inspired  with  con- 
fidence in  his  powers,  so  that  he  may  infect  his  patient 
with  that  confidence. 

Having  trained  myself  in  an  asylum,  it  Is,  perhaps,  not 
unnatural  that  it  should  seem  to  me  that  such  a  place  is 
the  most  suitable  one  in  which  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
psychotherapeusis,  and  for  the  fillowing  reasons:  Yon 
there  learn  to  deal  with  people  with  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  reason ;  they  follow  you  to  a  certain  point,  or  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  their  attention  wanders,  and  you 
feel  you  are  no  longer  holding  them,  and  by  degrees  you 
come  to  see  that  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  the  insane, 
any  more,  for  the  matter  of  that,  than  there  often  is  even 
with  the  neurotic.  They  need  to  be  dealt  with  In 
other  ways.  You  notice  that  while  one  attendant  has 
little  or  no  dilliculty  in  handling  the  patients  under  his 
charge,  another  is  far  less  successful ;  you  notice  why, 
and  try  to  cultivate  his  methods.    In  this  way  you  get 
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811 


Cases. 





\-,,      .  Improved  No 

Cases       Recovered  Still  nndei    Apparent 
Treated  Treatment.     Change. 


Neurasthenia     

■Writer's  cramp 

Chronic  alcoholism  ... 

Stammering       

Headache 

Melancholia       

Dyspepsia 

Arthritic 

Neuritis    

Snsomnia 

Neuralgia 

lumbago 

Torticollis  spasmodica 

■Sea-sickness      

Sickness  of  pregnancy. 

etc. 
Impotence         

Sciatica     

Asthma     

Masturbation     

Nocturnal    inconti- 
nence 
Gout         

Vitiearia 

Blushing 

Pain  

Night  terrors     

Stage  fright        

Biting  nails       

Epilepsy 

Functional  paralysis... 

Hysteria 

Menorrhagia      

Morphine     and     drug 

habit 
Tinnitus 

Sprain       

.Spinal  neuralgia 

Chorea      

Obsession 

.•Locomotor  ataxy 

Spasm       

Delusions 

Bad  temper        

Pianist's  cramp 

Rheumatism 


Tremors 

4 

2 

2 

_ 

Delirium  tremens 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Deafness 

8 

2 

2 

4 

■Palpitation  and   heart 

troubles 
Loss  of  memory 

13 

11 
1 

6 

1 

1 

Eczema     

1 

- 

1 

- 

day  fever 

5 

5 

- 

- 

Paralysis  agitans 

S 

- 

3 

3 

Dysmenorrhoea 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Phobias     

6 

4 

1 

- 

Mania        

44 

20 

16 

8 

Grand  Total 

2,076 

1,578 

293 

205 

to  learn  that  much  tact  is  required  to  cope  success- 
fully with  mental  cases,  more,  indeed,  than  with  persons 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  "You  soon  dis- 
cover that  all  patients  cannot  be  treated  on  the  same 
stereotyped  lines,  that  what  soothes  and  gives  con- 
fidence to  ODe,  alarms  and  disquiets  another;  you 
gradually  come  to  find  out  that  your  nervous  and  mental 
patients  have  to  be  approached  with  the  utmost  caution 
and  tact,  and  to  recognize  the  unwisdom  of  taking  up  any 
decisive  attitude  towards  them  until  you  have  first  got  to 
understand  them.  You  get,  in  short,  to  understand  and 
to  be  able  to  control  the  most  difficult  of  all  persons— 
those  who  have  no  control  over  themselvcs-and  not  the 
least  important  thing  you  learn  is  endless  patience,  iou 
learn,  in  fact,  how  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  patients  condi- 
tion, and  what  forms  your  suggestion  should  take,  and 
thus  in  course  of  time  you  come  to  act  instinctively.  1 
myself  probably  never  treat  two  patients  exactly  alike, 
and,  indeed,  have  no  notion  how  I  am  going  to  treat  a 
patient  until  I  feel  myself  in  touch  with  him  Lven 
then  my  procedure  is  rather  an  instinctive  one  than  one 
which  is  consciously  reasoned  out,  so  that  I  should  often 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  raison  d'etre  of  my  method 
in  individual  cases.  I  frequently,  indeed,  while  treating  a 
patient,  find  myself  following  out  a  train  of  thought  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  hand,  a  circumstance 
which  Snakes  my  work  far  less  fatiguing  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

When  I  treat  a  patient  I  cannot  tell  at  once  whether 
he  is  susceptible  or  not,  and  I  often  find  that  patients 
with  whom  I  can  do  little  at  first  on  account  of  a  certain, 
anxious  nervousness  respond  after  a  few  stances. 

DISCUSSION. 
The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  reminded 
:  his  hearers  of  the  suspicion  with  which  hypnotism  was 
formerly  regarded.  Nowadays,  however,  it  was  recognized 
as  a  useful  method  of  treatment.  The  striking  features 
of  Dr.  Woods's  paper  appeared  to  him  (1)  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  cases  treated,  and  (2)  the  beneficial  results 
which  Dr.  Woods  had  obtained  in  epilepsy.  When  Dr. 
Woods  stated  that  cases  of  epilepsy  had  recovered  under 
hypnotic  treatment,  it  must  be  accepted  that  Dr.  Woods 
i  stated  this  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  must 
further  be  accepted  that  certain  cases,  the  subjects  of 
organic  changes,  recovered  under  hypnotic  treatment. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Passmore  (Croydon)  also  commented  upon 
the  wide  area  over  which  Or.  Woods's  eases  ranged.  He 
himself  only  wished  to  touch  on  two  points— namely, 
headache  and  mania.  As  every  one  knew,  these  symptoms 
might  be  due  to  several  various  clinical  conditions, 
functional  or  organic.  He  therefore  asked  Dr.  Woods 
whether  he  had  kept  a  record  of  the  physical  states  of 
the  patients  treated  for  headache  and  mania. 

Dr.  Schofield  (London)  stated  that  his  only  experience 
of  hypnotism  in  his  practice  was  from  observing  the 
result  of  treatment  in  cases  he  had  sent  to  various 
London  specialists,  and  he  had  been  struck  several  times 
with  the  remarkable  failure  of  hypnotic  treatment  in  the 
very  cases  in  which  success  was  to  have  been  expected, 
and  by  the,  at  times,  good  results  in  the  most  unlikely 
cases.  •  ... 

Dr.  David  Yellowlees  (Glasgow)  stated  that  he,  like 
others,  was  impressed  by  the  immense  list  of  "cures 
given  by  Dr.  Woods.  He  did  not  doubt  the  honesty  with 
which  these  cases  were  renorded,  but  he  must  confess  he 
had  doubts  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cases  and  also 
the  duration  and  reality  of  the  "cures."  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  cavil  at  the  possibility  of  relieving 
pain  even  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  He  then  instanced 
some  cases  of  this  kind  from  his  own  practice  in  support 
of  this.  He  was  quite  sure  that  organic  disease  and  its 
manifestations  might  be  largely  influenced  by  hypnotic 
suggestion,  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  hypnotism 
was  only  successful  in  functional  cases.  He  considered 
however,  that  the  practice  of  hypnotism  was  not  without 
its  dangers,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  ag"™4- 

Dr.  G.  M.  Robertson  (Larbert)  dwelt  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  hypnotism,  not  so  much  in  itself,  but  as  under- 
lying many  other  forms  of  treatment.  He  had  had  con- 
siderable experience,  and  twenty  years  ago  watery 
enthusiastic,  but  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  his 
enthusiasm  had  undergone  a  decided  cooling  process,  ae 
had  found  the  favourable  results  of  hypnotic-or,  as  he 
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preferred  to  call  it,  suggestive — treatment  not  lasting- 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  great  value  when  applied 
with  other  remedies — fresh  air,  baths,  etc. — and  he  con- 
sidered that  every  medical  man  should  understand  its  use 
and  application.  After  his  return  from  Nancy,  where  he 
had  been  studying  this  subject,  he  was  much  struck  by 
seeing  and  hearing  Dr.  Clouston  at  the  Morningside 
Asylum  put  in  practice  precisely  the  same  suggestions  to 
his  patients  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Nancy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  himself,  however,  had  found  insane 
people  very  difficult  to  hypnotize,  and  especially  melan- 
cholies. 

The  discussion  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Presi- 
dent's affirming  his  belief  that  states  of   mind  had   an 
enormous  influence  on  states  of  body,  although  they  had 
to  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  underlying  connexion. 
Reply. 

Dr.  Woods,  in  a  brief  reply,  stated  that  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  do  much  for  the  suflerers  from  organic  disease.  Also 
that  he  was  not  able  to  give  at  that  meeting  information 
as  to  the  physical  condition  in  the  cases  he  had  included 
in  his  tables.  As  to  the  duration  of  recoveries,  he  had  had 
alcoholic  cases  keep  well  for  as  much  as  fifteen  years,  and 
many  other  cases  for  equally  lcng  periods.  As  to  the 
danger  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Yellowlees,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  had  never  yet  met  with  any  ill  result. 


THE   TEACHING   OF   PSYCHOLOGY  IN 
MEDICAL   SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.B.Brux.,  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P. 

[Abstract.] 
Dr.  Schofield  alluded  first  to  the  necessity,  if  the  goal  of 
medical  education  was  to  be  kept  in  view,  for  the  teaching 
of  psychology,  a  need  which  required  no  proof,  since  recent 
advances  had  demonstrated  the  important  part  that  mind 
played  in  both  etiology  and  therapeutics.  He  affirmed 
that  in  modern  medical  education  the  goal  was  constantly 
lost  sight  of  in  the  great  attention  given  to  minute 
anatomy,  laboratory  and  analytical  work,  etc.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  time  given  to  these  subjects  should  be 
curtailed  and  in  place  of  them  should  be  given  courses  in 
the  psychology  of  the  sound  mind  as  a  preliminary  to 
studies  of — 

1.  The  interdependence  and  interaction  of  body  and 
mind. 

2.  The  psychology  of  the  various  classes  of  disease 
generally. 

3.  The  psychology  of  etiology  generally. 

4.  The  psychology  of  therapeutics  generally. 

5.  The  psychology  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae. 

6.  The  psychology  of  drugs. 

7.  The  psychology  of  natural  remedies. 

8.  The  psychology  of  mental  remedies. 

9.  The  psychology  of  the  patients. 
10.  The  psychology  of  the  doctor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  SchoSeld's  paper,  Dr.  Claye 
Shaw,  Dr.  Edridge-Green  and  Dr.  Passmore  agreed  with 
the  author  that  the  study  of  normal  psychology  should 
be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  mental 
diseases,  and  Dr.  Passmore,  having  shown  to  the  meeting 
his  flag-diagram  for  the  reading  of  family  histories,  the 
meetings  of  this  Section  were  brought  to  a  close. 


SECTION    OF 
DISEASES    OF    CHILDREN. 

Alfred  Herbert  Tubby,  M.S.,  President. 
{Concluded  /row  ;>.  1  it.) 


PROLAPSE    OP    THE    RKCTUM    IN   CHILDREN, 

WITH    FIFTY   CASES. 

By  P.  Lockuart  Mummery,  F.R.C.S., 

liounmi-y  Burgeon,  Kinj:  Edward  vii  Hospital  for  Officers  :  Assistant 

SnrgeonSt.  M lo  i-H.il  im-  In  <■.    ,■    .  1  iho  Kcetiiiaaud 

the  Nortli-Eastcrn  Hospital  for  Children. 

Rectal  prolapse  is  a  comparatively  common  affection 
anions  children,  and  more  especially  that  class  which 
attends  the  surgical  practice  of  a  children's  hospital.  I 
hud  for  some  time  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  caeea  attending  my  out-patient  depart- 


ment at  the  North-Ea3tern  Hospital  had  any  of  those  con- 
ditions which  are  ordinarily  ascribed  as  the  causes  of 
prolapse  of  the  rectum.  I  therefore  kept  a  full  account 
of  all  the  eases,  and  my  remarks  to-day  are  founded  upon 
a  careful  record  of  50  consecutive  cases  oi  prolapse 
In  children.  I  had  previously  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  phimosis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  polypi,  and 
some  of  the  other  causes  for  prolapse  which  are  usually 
given  in  the  textbooks  are  not  nearly  such  common  ante- 
cedents of  the  condition  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  the 
50  collected  cases  more  than  confirm  that  view.  In  fact, 
several  of  the  generally  accepted  causes  would  seem  to  be 
so  uncommon  as  to  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the 
etiology. 

Prolapse  in  children  seems  to  be  about  equally  common 
in  the  two  sexes.  Thus,  out  of  my  50  cases  22  were  males 
and  28  females,  showing  a  slight,  probably  accidental, 
preponderance  in  females. 

The  average  age  when  the  cases  were  brought  up  to  the 
hospital  was  2.56  years.  The  youngest  child  was  3  months 
and  the  eldest  5  years. 

Cause. 

Diarrhoea  seemed  to  be  the  commonest  antecedent  of 
the  prolapse.  The  bowel  first  came  down  after  an  attack 
of  diarrhoea  in  14  cases.  In  13  esses  marked  nasal 
obstruction  from  adenoids  was  present.  In  3  cases  the  pro- 
lapse first  came  down  after  an  attack  of  whooping-cough, 
and  in  3  cases  after  measles.  There  was  a  history  of 
constipation  in  only  one  of  the  cases. 

Stone  in  the  bladder  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  cases, 
and  in  none  was  there  a  degree  of  phimosis  sufficient  to 
cause  any  straining  during  micturition. 

A.  local  cause  in  the  rectum  was  present  in  only  7  out  oi 
the  50  cases.  Three  of  the  children  had  worms,  2  polypi 
in  the  rectum,  1  had  inflammation  of  the  prostate,  and  in 
1  case  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  congenital  stricture 
of  the  rectum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ascertained  causes: 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Diarrhoea 

...    14 

Whooping-cough 

.      3 

Adenoids 

...    13 

Measles 

.      3 

Constipation    ... 

...      1 

Inflamed  prostate 

.      1 

Worms 

...       3 

Stricture  of  bowel 

1 

Polypi    

...      2 

No  ascertainable  cause. 

.     16 

It  is  quite  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  causes  usually 
given  for  rectal  prolapse  in  children  are  but  rare,  and  that 
there  is  some  other  factor  which  is  of  more  importance, 
and  which  renders  children  especially  liable  to  get  prolapse 
of  the  rectum. 

The  causes  present  in  these  50  cases  show  that  by  far 
the  commonest  factor  in  causing  prolapse  is  a  condition  of 
general  weakness  and  malnutrition.  Thus  adenoids, 
diarrhoea,  whooping-cough,  and  measles  are  the  com- 
mocest  antecedents,  and  these  all  result  in  serious  loss  of 
health  and  malnutrition.  While  malnutrition  and  neglect 
were  frequent  among  those  cases  where  no  definite  cause- 
was  present,  in  fat,  well  nourished  children  prolapse  is 
uncommon,  except  as  the  result  of  some  local  cause,  such, 
as  polypus  of  the  rectum. 

In  a  normal  infant  the  rectum  is  well  supported  by  the 
surrounding  fatty  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  firm 
support  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  In  the  infant 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  consists  almost  entirely  of 
adipose  tissue.  As  age  advances  the  fat  to  a  large  extent 
disappears,  and  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  stronger  and 
firmer.  But  in  the  child  the  cellular  tissue  supporting 
the  rectum  depends  for  its  stability  mainly  upon  the  fat 
which  it  containy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  first  effect  of  malnutri- 
tion in  a  child  is  the  absorption  of  the  fat  contained  in 
the  child's  cellular  tissue.  It  is  the  removal  of  this  fat 
from  around  the  rectum  which  predisposes  to  the 
occurrence  of  prolapse  in  infants  and  is  in  most  cases  the 
initial  factor  in  its  production. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  prolapse,  however,  is  the 
unnatural  method  of  defaecation  usually  adopted  in 
civilized  countries.  Pathological  prolapse  of  the  rectum 
is,  I  believe,  unknown  in  animals,  and  does  not  occur 
among  the  uncivilized  races  of  man. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  natural  position  lor 
defaecation  in  man  is  the  squatting  position  with  the 
abdominal  wall  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  thighs. 
There  are  two  important  anatomical  factors  which  aid  in 
preventing  prolapse  in  this  position.      In  the  squatting 
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position  the  glutei  and  perineal  muscles  are  firmly  con- 
tracted, and  the  levator  ani  muscles  are  thus  supported  in 
their  action,  while  the  whole  of  the  pelvic  fascia  is 
tightened  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  contact 
with  it.     This  materially  aids  In  supporting  the  rectum. 

Also  in  the  squatting  position  the  coccyx  is  firmly 
flexed  and  fixed  in  that  position  by  the  muscles  attached 
to  it.  In  consequence  the  terminal  portion  of  the  rectum 
forms  a  considerable  curve  or  angle.  In  the  sitting 
position,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rectum  is  almost  a  straight 
tube. 

Defaecation  Is  an  act  almost  entirely  depending  upon 
the  increased  abdominal  pressure  resulting  from  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  fixation  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  increased  abdominal  pressure  in  the  squatting 
position  forces  the  rectal  contents  against  the  lower  part 
of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  and  as  the  pressure  is 
•continued  the  faeces  are  forced  round  the  angle  formed 
by  the  last  2  in.  of  the  rectal  canal  in  this  position,  and  so 
reach  the  anus.  Under  these  circumstances  the  posterior 
rectal  wall  is  forced  backwards  against  the  coccyx  and 
sacrum,  the  anterior  wall  being  also  pressed  in  the  same 
direction.  There  is  thu3  in  the  squatting  position  no 
tendency  for  the  rectum  itself  to  be  forced  out  of  the  anus. 

When  defaecation  takes  place  in  the  sitting  position,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  increased 
abdominal  tension  comes  directly  upon  the  pelvic  floor, 
and  is  in  an  almost  direct  line  with  the  axis  of  the  anal 
canal ;  the  rectum  In  this  position  is  almost  a  straight 
tube,  and  there  is  a  considerable  tendency  for  it  to  be 
pushed  out  through  the  anus. 

There  is  another  anatomical  factor  which  renders  pro- 
lapse of  the  rectum  more  liable  to  occur  in  children — 
namely,  the  obliquity  of  the  false  pelvis.  In  the  adult 
the  iliac  fossae  are  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  walls 
of  the  true  pelvis,  and  much  of  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  is  supported  upon  them.  In  the  child, 
however,  the  iliac  fossae  slope  off  at  an  angle  into  the  true 
pelvis,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
is  thus  thrown  upon  the  pelvic  floor. 

Treatment. 

The  two  chief  indications  in  treating  a  case  of  prolapse 
in  a  child  are :  First,  to  get  rid  of  the  predisposing  cause 
by  improving  the  child's  general  health  and  nutrition,  and, 
secondly,  to  remove  the  existing  cause  by  bringing  the 
natural  supports  of  the  rectum  into  play  during  the  act  of 
defaecation. 

The  child  should  be  fed  up  and  the  dietary  carefully 
corrected,  so  as  to  improve  the  general  condition  as  much 
as  possible.  Tonics  such  as  syr.  ferri  phos.  comp.  are 
often  useful,  and  cod-liver  oil  should  also  be  given.  An 
improvement  in  the  child's  general  hygienic  surroundings 
is  often  advisable. 

The  mother  should  be  told  that  the  child  must  not  use 
a  chamber,  but  must  pass  all  its  stools  into  a  shallow  pan 
placed  on  the  ground,  the  child  itself  being  in  the  squat- 
ting position.  If  defaecation  is  performed  in  this  position 
the  prolapse  usually  ceases  to  come  down  at  once.  I  do 
not  think  prolapse  would  occur  if  all  children  were  made 
to  adopt  this  position  during  defaecation.  It  is  a  better 
preventive  of  prolapse  than  the  position  usually  recom- 
mended of  lying  on  the  side  in  bed  and  is  far  less  trouble- 
some. I  have  for  a  long  time  insisted  on  this  method  of 
defaecation  for  those  children  who  have  been  brought  to 
me  for  the  treatment  of  prolapse,  and  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory,  in  most  cases  no  further  prolapse 
having  occurred. 

In  those  eases  where  a  local  cause  in  the  rectum  is 
discovered— and  it  should  always  be  looked  for — it  must 
be  attended  to.  I  operated  for  the  prolapse  in  6  cases. 
In  5  of  these  cases  linear  cauterization  was  all  that  was 
necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  In  one  case  the  prolapse  was 
very  large  and  the  anus  quite  patulous  ;  it  was  necessary 
in  this  case  to  do  something  further,  and  I  treated  the 
prolapse  by  ligaturing  it  in  two  or  three  places  and 
partially  closed  the  anus  by  making  a  transverse  incision 
behind  the  anus  and  suturing  up  the  wound  in  an  antero- 
posterior direction — a  somewhat  similar  operation  to  that 
for  restoring  the  perineum  by  Lawson  Tait's  method. 
This  quite  cured  the  prolapse. 

In  one  of  my  cases,  a  boy  aged  3i,  there  was  an 
enlarged  and  tender  prostate.     This  must   be  a  most 


unusual  affection  for  so  young  a  child,  anil  it  is  un- 
certain whether  it  had  any  connexion  with  the  prolapse. 

One  child  of  3  months,  who  was  brought  up  for  pro- 
lapse, was  found  on  examination  to  have  a  slight  degree 
of  congenital  stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
this  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  prolapse.  The  stricture 
was  dilated  and  the  prolapse  got  well. 

Adenoids,  if  present,  should  be  removed,  as  they  are  an 
important  cause  of  malnutrition.  Out  of  my  50  cases, 
13  had  adenoids  removed. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Cautley  (London)  was  pleased  to  hear  a  surgeon 
of  Mr.  Mummery's  experience  agreed  with  the  physicians 
that  malnutrition  and  absorption  of  the  perirectal  fat  were 
the  main  cause  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum.  He  regarded 
wasting  as  the  primary  cause  and  diarrhoea  as  the  common 
exciting  one.  Adenoids  he  considered  an  unimportant 
factor  in  this  condition.  The  squatting  posture  was  only 
suitable  for  older  children,  in  whom  prolapse  was  com- 
paratively infrequent  apart  from  polypus.  Had  Mr. 
Mummery  had  any  experience  of  ice  tampons  and  peri- 
rectal injections  of  paraffin  in  the  treatment  ? 

Dr.  P.  G.  Lee  (Cork)  said  that  many  of  the  cases  that 
had  come  under  his  notice  were  due  to  indiscreet  dosing 
with  castor -oil  by  the  mothers  and  nurses  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Mummery,  in  reply,  said  that  prolapse  was  ^less 
likely  to  occur  in  the  squatting  position  than  in  the 
recumbent.  He  had  formed  a  most  unfavourable  opinion 
of  paraffin  injection  as  a  treatment  for  prolapse  and 
looked  upon  it  as  a  wrong  method  of  treatment. 


RETROPHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

By  H.  Irving  Pinches,  M.A„  M.B.,  B  C.Camb., 
Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "  retropharnygeal  abscess  " 
should  be  applied  only  to  collections  of  pus  behind  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
abscess  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  there- 
fore is  not  in  reality  retropharyngeal.  In  this  paper,  how- 
ever, the  term  is  used  to  include  collections  of  pus  both 
at  the  back  and  side  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  a  condition 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  especially  In  the  early 
stages  of  Its  formation,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  very  definite  group  of  symptoms 
accompanying  it.  It  Is  exceedingly  important  to  detect 
one  of  these  abscesses,  for  failure  to  do  so  will  usually 
result  in  the  death  of  the  child,  either  owing  to  dyspnoea, 
or  to  the  abscess  bursting,  thus  allowing  pus  to  escape 
down  the  throat,  resulting  in  death  from  asphyxia,  or 
later  from  septic  bronchopneumonia.  Two  main  varieties 
of  abscess  are  usually  described — the  acute  and  chronic, 
or  non-tuberculous  and  tuberculous.  In  this  paper  only  the 
acute  non-tuberculous  abscess  will  be  dealt  with. 
Acute  Retropharyngeal  Abscess. 
In  nearly  all  cases  these  abscesses  occur  In  very 
young  children,  and  are  most  frequent  during  the 
first  twelve  months  of  life.  As  a  rule  the  children 
appear  to  have  been  previously  healthy  and  strong ; 
but  in  some  instances  the  abscess  is  a  sequel  to  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  etc.  It  seems 
an  undoubted  fact  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  entrance 
of  pyogenic  organisms  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx,  which  cause  an  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective or  lymphoid  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  organisms  obtain  an  entrance  by  means  of  acme 
abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane — this  abrasion  being 
due  to  trauma  caused  by  a  fish  bone,  a  small  pointed  frag- 
ment of  bone,  very  hot  liquids,  etc. ;  but  although  these 
must  be  regarded  as  certain  causative  agents  of  the  con- 
dition, it  seems  that  in  most  cases  it  results  from  some 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  tonsil,  or  other  lymphoid 
tissue  in  the  vicinity.  One  can  lock  upon  the  oral  and 
nasal  lymphoid  tissue  as  one  continuous  sheet  with  some 
local  aggregations  as  the  tonsils,  or  adenoids,  situated 
upon  it.  The  tonsils  and  adenoids,  owing  to  their  size 
and  situation  in  an  exposed  position,  are  a  convenient 
point  for  infection  to  start  from.  Once  organisms  have 
obtained  an  entrance  there,  they  can  spread  to  any  part  of 
the  lymphoid  sheet.  They  can  stop  in  their  original 
situation,  leading  to  a  tonsillitis  or  a  tonsillar  abscess; 
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they  may  spread  outwards  leading  to  a  peritonsillar 
abscess ;  or  may  travel  backwards  leading  to  a  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess ;  In  fact  the  distinction  between  the 
two  latter  conditions  is  purely  artificial  and  not  always 
easy  to  make.  In  support  of  the  view  that  infection 
starts  from  the  tonsil,  Mr.  Waugh  '  states  that  in  his 
experience  cases  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  are  unknown 
in  children  who  previously  have  had  their  tonsils  removed. 
Another  point  is  that  these  abscesses  do  not  as  a  rule 
commence  in  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
but  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  in  close  proximity  to  the  tonsil. 

If  the  tonsil  is  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  the 
infective  organism,  one  would  expect  to  obtain  a  history 
of  previous  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  or  of  mouth  breathing, 
resulting  in  enlarged  tonsils  and  consequently  adenoids. 
I  know  of  no  investigation  that  has  been  made  on  this 
point,  but  certainly  one  is  struck  by  the  large  percentage 
of  cases  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  which  are  accompanied 
by  enlarged  tonsils,  and  sometimes  by  adenoids  as  well, 
and  the  presence  of  these  latter  removes  the  possibility  of 
the  tonsillar  enlargement  being  secondary  to  the  abscess. 
A  suggestive  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  cases  are 
accompanied  by  a  purulent  nasal  discharge,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  discharge  is  caused  by  adenoids.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  abscess  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
and  suppuration  in  the  lymphatic  glands  which  are  said 
to  lie  in  front  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae,  but  this 
seems  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  especially  since  the 
abscess  is  usually  lateral  in  position,  seldom  central.  In 
a  series  of  16  caseB,  reported  by  Mr.  Pearson,2  the  abscess 
was  on  the  left  side  10  times,  on  the  right  6  times,  but  in 
no  case  was  it  central. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — These  abscesses,  commencing  as  a 
rule  behind  one  tonsil  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  extend 
to  the  back,  where  the  pus  collects,  presenting  as  a  tense 
swelling  in  the  pharynx ;  they  may,  however,  cross  to  the 
other  side.  They  sometimes  burrow  into  the  neck  and 
point  in  the  anterior  triangle,  and  cases  are  known  where 
ulceration  of  the  carotid  vessels  has  occurred  with  fatal 
haemorrhage.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  if  such 
abscesses  are  retropharyngeal  in  origin;  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  suppuration  in  a  deep  cervical  gland, 
and  so  are  in  reality  extrapharyngeal.  Pas  situated 
behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  will  tend  to 
escape  by  the  easiest  route,  and  it  is  certainly  simpler  for 
it  to  bulge  forwards  into  the  mouth  than  to  burrow  out- 
wards into  the  resisting  structures  of  the  neck.  The 
abscess  is  always  unilocular,  no  diverticula  being  present. 
It  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  unless  treated  will 
ultimately  burst,  discharging  into  the  throat. 

Symptoms. — The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  patients, 
being  so  young,  can  themselves  give  no  account  of  the 
illness,  and  for  the  history  one  has  to  depend  on  the 
parents  of  the  child,  who  are  not  as  a  rule  good  observers. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  exceedingly  variable, 
and  of  no  one  symptom  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  always 
present.  Advice  is  usually  sought  on  account  of  symptoms 
which  can  be  classed  under  two  heads  : 

1.  Difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  usual  history  is  that 
the  child  is  suffering  from  "  loss  of  appetite,"  and  will 
only  take  liquids,  and  even  with  these  there  is  pain  on 
deglutition.  If  a  baby  he  is  unable  to  suckle  properly ;  a 
little  milk  is  taken,  which  is  shortly  returned  through  the 
nose  or  mouth,  owing  to  the  difficulty  or  pain  on  swallow- 
ing, this  sometimes  leading  the  parent  to  describe  the 
illness  under  the  heading  "vomiting." 

2.  Difficulty  in  brfathing.  It  is  usually  remarked  that 
the  child  breathes  rapidly  and  with  difficulty,  the  latter 
being  increased  on  lying  down.  The  main  complaint, 
however,  may  be  described  under  such  headings  as 
'•  croup,"  "  cough,"  "bronchitis,"  etc. 

On  examination,  the  first  noticeable  point  is  that  the 
child  looks  seriously  ill;  he  is  restless,  perspiring,  pale  or 
cyanosed  in  colour,  the  mouth  usually  held  slightly  open 
with  a  little  saliva  dribbling  away.  The  breathing  is 
rapid,  laboured,  occasionally  stertorous,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  epigastric  retraction.  It  is  much  worse  on 
lying  down,  and  is  liable  to  exacerbations  from  time  to 
time.  The  child  sometimes  emits  a  peculiar  muffled  cry, 
which  has  been  said  to  be  pathognomonic.  The  tem- 
perature is  usually  elevated,  102°  to  104°  Pi,  and  the  pulse 
Is  correspondingly  increased  in  rapidity.  The  neck  is  held 
vety  rigid,  and  the  head  miy  be  retracted ;  although  the 


child  is  restless,  the  head  is  seldom  moved  from  side  to 
side.  The  neck  looks  swollen,  this  being  due  to  enlarged 
cervical  glands  on  one  or  both  sides ;  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant indication,  and  if  multiple  glands  of  the  neck  are 
found  to  have  appeared  suddenly  in  a  child,  the  hint 
should  be  taken  and  the  pharynx  examined.  It  is  said 
that  a  purulent  nasal  discharge  is  often  present;  in  Mr. 
Pearson's  series  it  was  noted  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
On  examining  the  throat,  one  or  boih  tonsils  appear  red 
and  enlarged,  the  pharynx  is  inflamed,  the  tongue  furred, 
and  a  large  amount  of  frothy  mucus  is  present.  In  many 
instances  it  will  be  noted  that  the  tonsil  on  one  eide  is 
pushed  forwards,  partially  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  It  is  said  that  the  tonsils  do  not  always  show 
signs  of  inflammation,  but  undoubtedly  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  do,  and  the  condition  of  the  throat  in  nearly 
all  instances  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  lead  one  to  pal- 
pate it  digitally.  Occasionally  at  the  back  or  side  of  the 
pharynx  a  swelling  can  be  seen  distinctly,  but  if  this  is 
not  detected,  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded as  the  cause  of  the  illness  until  the  throat  has  been 
examined  with  the  linger.  It  is  often  difficult,  sometimes 
impossible,  to  detect  an  abscess  in  this  situation  by  sight, 
but  exceedingly  easy  to  do  so  by  touch.  When  exploring: 
the  pharynx,  the  fingers  should  be  passed  upwards,  down- 
wards, and  from  side  to  side ;  in  one  of  these  situations, 
an  elastic,  possibly  fluctuating  swelling  will  be  felt.  IF 
the  abscess  is  at  all  large,  digital  examination  must  be 
gentle  for  fear  of  rupturing  it. 

Diagnosis. — All  the  above  signs  and  symptoms  are  seldom 
if  ever  present,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  more  advanced 
cases,  there  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  strongly 
towards  the  pharynx.  There  are  certain  points  which  are 
suggestive — the  age  of  the  patient  (the  first  few  months  oi' 
life),  dyspnoea,  dysphagia,  bilateral  enlarged  cervical 
glands  of  recent  origin,  nasal  discharge,  stiffness  of  neck, 
elevation  of  temperature,  etc.  Such  a  group  of  symptoms 
would  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  In  very  early 
cases,  however,  there  may  be  only  slight  impediment  to 
respiration  or  deglutition,  either  of  which  necessitates 
examination  of  the  pharynx.  The  only  positive  sign  i= 
the  detection  by  palpation  of  the  abscess,  and  one  feels 
certain  that  the  cases  will  be  overlooked  again  and  again 
unless  the  pharynx,  in  all  cases  where  respiration  or 
deglutition  are  affected,  Is  digitally  examined.  In  dealing 
at  all  events  with  the  surgical  affections  of  children,  the- 
routine  examination  of  the  throat  is  often  helpful  in  many 
conditions  besides  retropharyngeal  abscess,  and  in  a  child 
who  is  obviously  ill,  but  whose  symptoms  are  not  sugges- 
tive of  anything  definite,  this  examination  becomes 
imperative. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  wrong  diagnosis  most  fre- 
quently made  is  to  call  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  laryngeal 
diphtheria ;  other  faulty  diagnoses  are  scarlet  fever, 
oedema  of  glottis,  tonsillitis,  etc.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  out  the  various  distinguishing  features  between 
these,  as  in  every  case  attention  would  be  directed  towards 
the  pharynx,  the  digital  palpation  of  which  would  in  every 
instance  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — When  once  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  good,  as  nearly  all  cases  operated 
on — at  all  events  in  the  early  stages  before  the  abscess  has 
burst — recover.  If  undiagnosed,  the  abscess  ultimately 
discharges  into  the  throat  and  is  apt  to  cause  septic 
bronchopneumonia,  with  a  fatal  result. 

Treatment. — By  appropriate  treatment  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  prevent  the  inflammatory  condition  at  the 
side  of  the  pharynx  progressing  to  the  formation  of  pus- 
Occasionally,  when  the  case  is  seen  in  the  early  stages,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  tonsil  on  one  side  is  red  and 
ulcerated,  and  that  behind  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces  on  the  same  side  the  tissues  are  red,  thickened, 
and  hard,  but  no  fluctuation  can  be  detected.  If  such  a 
condition  is  present  it  should  be  treated  by  spraying  the 
throat  with  alkaline  antiseptic  lotions,  painting  the 
tonsils  with  glycvriue  of  carbolic  aoid,  and  by  administer- 
ing potassium  chlorate  and  a  saline  mixture.  Such  treat- 
ment as  this  will  often  resnlt  in  aborting  the  peritonsillar 
inflammation;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  recovers  the 
tonsils  should  be  removed,  otherwise  in  all  probability 
the  condition  will  re^ur.  When  pus  is  present  the  sooner 
It  is  evacuated  the  better.  With  regard  to  the  method 
of  opening  the  abscess  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  approached  from 
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the  mouth  or  from  the  neck.  Formerly  the  main  objec- 
tion against  incising  the  abscess  from  the  mouth  was 
the  danger  from  septic  bronchopneumonia;  this  danger, 
however,  appears  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  statistics 
fail  to  show  it  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of  death. 
To  evacuate  pus  situated  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
through  the  mouth  certainly  seems  to  be  a  roundabout 
way.  On  the  whole,  when  the  abscess  is  without 
doubt  pharyngeal  in  origin,  one  would  recommend 
incising  it  from  the  mouth.  Unless  the  child  is  suffering 
from  advanced  dyspnoea,  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
administered,  chloroform  being  as  a  rule  the  best.  The 
patient  should  be  laid  in  the  dorsal  position  with  the 
head  well  thrown  back,  as  when  operating  for  adenoids ; 
this  position  will  prevent  any  pus  escaping  down  the 
trachea.  The  head  should  be  held  in  the  middle  line,  and 
a  gag  placed  between  the  jaws.  A  finger  should  then  be 
put  in  the  mouth,  holding  the  tongue  back,  and  a  sharp- 
pointed  tenotome,  or  a  knife  guarded  with  strapping  to  a 
i  in.  from  the  point,  introduced  alongside  the  finger.  The 
abscess  should  then  be  opened  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  a  vertical  cut.  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  a  small 
opening,  as  the  pus  will  accumulate  again,  necessitating 
further  incisions  at  a  later  date.  If  the  patient  is  then 
turned  so  that  the  mouth  is  directed  towards  the  floor,  the 
pus  will  run  out.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  the 
frequent  application  of  antiseptic  sprays  to  the  back  of 
the  throat.  If  the  child  is  sufficiently  old,  mouth  washes 
or  gargles  can  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  diet 
should  be  liquid,  and  the  bowels  kept  opened.  The 
patient  is  usually  quite  r/ell  within  a  week  from  the 
operation. 

Retropharyngeal  abscess  is  a  condition  -which  is  very 
frequently  overlooked,  possibly  more  often  than  any  other 
acute  illness  of  childhood.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  variability  of  the  signs  and 
symptoniB  accompanying  it  one  has  not  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  disease.  But  in  every  case,  owing  to  the 
symptoms,  the  pharynx  should  be  examined  with  the 
finger,  and  this  should  reveal  the  condition,  and  save 
disaster. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    PURPURA    OF 

CHILDREN. 

By  H.  R.  Dban,  M.A.,  M.B.Oxon.,  M.R.C.P.Lond., 
Resident  Assistant  Physician,  St.  Thomas'sjHospital. 
There  are  probably  few  subjects  in  medicine  the  study  of 
which  is  more  obscured  by  a  complicated  nomenclature 
than  that  of  purpura.  It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
clinical  aspect  of  that  form  of  purpura  which  occurs  most 
frequently  among  children.  Before  doing  so  it  is,  how- 
ever, essential  to  refer  briefly  to  the  classification  which  is 
usually  accepted.  The  first  broad  division  which  must 
be  made  is  that  which  separates  those  cases  in  which 
purpura  is  a  symptom  of  some  well-known  morbid  state 
from  those  in  which  the  petechial  eruption  is  the  domi- 
nant and  essential  feature.  The  first  group  includes  all 
eases  of  secondary  purpura,  or,  to  make  use  of  the 
classification  of  Professor  Osier,  symptomatic  purpura. 
Under  this  heading  of  "symptomatic  purpura,"  Osier 
includes  the  purpuric  eruptions  due  to  infectious,  toxic, 
cachectic,  neurotic,  and  mechanical  causes.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  primary  purpura,"  or  purpura  as  a  disease  as 
opposed  to  a  symptom,  it  is  customary  to  include  four 
conditions;  these  are  purpura  simplex,  purpura  rheum- 
atlea,  Henoch's  purpura,  and  purpura  haemorrhagica. 

In  the  first  of  these,  purpura  simplex,  the  symptoms 
are  practically  limited  to  the  appearance  of  a  petechial 
eruption.  In  peliosis  rheumatica  the  eruption  is  asso- 
ciated with  arthritic  changes.  In  Henoch's  purpura  the 
rash  is  complicated  by  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  pain, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  In  this  form  bleeding  from  the 
mucous  membranes  occurs,  and  blood  is  passed  from  the 
bowel.  Under  the  name  of  purpura  haemorrhagica  are 
described  the  very  severe  cases  of  purpura  in  which  very 
considerable  haemorrhage  occurs.  The  cases  which  form 
the  basis  of  this  paper  have  been  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  been 
classified  a3  cases  of    primary  purpura.    They  number 


52  ;  of  these,  6  occurred  In  children  under  5  years  of  age, 
16  between  the  years  of  5  and  10,  13  between  the  years  of 
10  and  15,  2  between  the  years  of  15  and  20,  and  15  in 
persons  over  20  years  of  age.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  less 
than  29,  or  55  per  cent.,  occurred  in  children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16. 

An  examination  of  the  clinical  findings  in  these  cases 
reveals  certain  points  of  interest.  In  the  first  place,  all 
or  nearly  all  conformed  to  one  type.  The  differences 
noted  were  differences  of  degree.  The  milder  cases,  with 
slight  constitutional  disturbance,  might  be  classed  as 
purpura  simplex,  those  with  marked  arthritic  pain  as 
purpura  rheumatica,  those  with  marked  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  as  Henoch's  purpura.  However,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  series  of  cases  produced  the  impression 
that  all  the  cases  were  essentially  of  one  tjpe,  and  that 
the  differences  represented  merely  differences  in  the 
intensity  of  symptoms  in  individual  cases.  The  entire 
series  might  have  been  arranged  in  order,  from  the  mildest 
to  the  most  severe,  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  separate  the  eases  into  groups  corresponding  to  the 
usually  accepted  classification. 

In  a  typical  case  of  moderate  severity  the  illness  begins 
with  a  period  of  malaise.  The  child  is  noticed  to  be  list- 
less and  apathetic.  The  appetite  is  bad,  and  there  is 
often  headache  and  nausea.  After  a  fortnight  or  less  the 
typical  symptoms  begin.  Pain  is  felt  as  a  rule  in  the 
ankles  or  knees,  and  shortly  afterwards  oedema  is  noticed 
over  the  shins  and  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  feet. 
About  the  same  time  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms 
present  themselves.  Severe  abdominal  pain  is  felt, 
and  the  child  vomits.  Diarrhoea  often  follows  the 
abdominal  pain  and  frequently  clots  of  blood  are  passed  in 
the  motions.  The  purpuric  eruption,  as  a  rule,  is  seen 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  onset  of  pain,  but  its 
appearance  may  be  delayed  for  several  days.  The  tem- 
perature rises  to  100°  or  101°  F.  with  the  onset  of 
acute  symptoms,  but  usually  drops  to  98°  or  97°  F. 
within  twenty- four  hours.  A  slight  irregular  pyrexia 
ranging  from  98°  to  100°  F.  is,  as  a  rule,  observed  for  some 
days.  During  this  period  the  rash  fades  and  the  child 
improves.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  recurrences 
of  these  symptoms  occur  at  irregular  intervals  for  several 
weeks  or  possibly  months.  These  recurrent  attacks  are 
very  typical  of  the  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
further  the  well-known  features  of  a  typical  ease.  The 
majority  of  cases  in  the  series  conformed  more  or  less  to 
the  above  type.  The  exceptions  represented  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  the  individual  symptoms.  Even  in  the 
mildest  cases,  which  are  usually  classed  as  purpura 
simplex,  evidence  was  afforded  from  the  history  or  from 
observation  in  hospital  of  slight  joint  pain  and  swelling 
of  legs  or  some  degree  of  intestinal  disturbance. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  cases  which  are 
usually  classed  as  peliosis  rheumatica.  In  such  cases  the 
arthritic  symptoms  are  dominant.  The  joints  usually 
affected  are  the  ankles  and  knee3,  less  commonly  the 
wrists  and  elbows.  A  close  relationship  with  acute 
rheumatism  is  usually  claimed  for  this  condition.  In  no 
case  in  the  present  series  could  any  history  be  obtained 
which  pointed  to  an  antecedent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
while  in  every  case  the  condition  observed  showed  marked 
differences  from  the  typical  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever. 
It  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of  purpura  that  its 
various  symptoms  tend  to  recur  individually,  and  occasion- 
ally at  times  when  no  purpuric  eruption  is  present  to  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  character  of  the  disease.  The  statistics 
which  have  been  produced  to  show  a  close  relationship 
between  acute  rheumatism  and  purpura  have,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  been  compiled  by  assuming  that  the 
arthritic  attacks  have  been  truly  rheumatic  in  nature. 
Certainly  the  majority  of  cases  which  are  called  peliosis 
rheumatica  have  nothing  in  common  with  acute 
rheumatism. 

The  joints  in  purpura  are  not  so  hot  to  the  touch 
as  in  rheumatism.  In  purpura,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  predominant  feature  is  a  generalized  oedema  of  the 
shin  and  foot,  and  the  involvement  of  the  joints  is  not 
nearly  so  obvious.  The  character  of  the  temperature 
chart  is  quite  different  in  the  two  diseases.  The  profuse 
perspiration  is  not  seen  in  purpura,  and  endocarditis  and 
pericar.iitis  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  ever  do  occur. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  cases  of  arthritic 
purpura  where  the  changes  in  the  limbs  are  most  obvious 
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evidence  of  some  degree  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance 
can  be  found,  although  this  is  apt  to  be  masked  by  the 
more  prominent  changes  in  the  limbs.  If  cases  of  rheu- 
matic fever  do  occur  which  are  complicated  by  a  haemor- 
rhagic  rash,  I  should  prefer  to  classify  such  cases  with 
symptomatic  purpura,  the  condition  being  in  every  way 
comparable  to  the  haemorrhagic  eruption  occasionally 
Been  in  other  acute  diseases. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  gastro- intestinal 
symptoms  are  a  prominent  feature.  The  first  symptom 
is  sudden  and  severe  abdominal  pain.  The  pain  is 
paroxysmal,  and  of  the  colic  type.  Vomiting  as  a  rule 
occurs,  and  the  pain  is  accompanied  or  closely  followed 
by  diarrhoea.  Frequently  blood  is  passed  in  large  clots 
and  often  mucus.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the 
petechial  eruption  is  not  seen  until  some  days  after  the 
onset  of  symptoms,  and  in  these  cases  difficulties  in 
diagnosis  may  well  arise.  Abdominal  tenderness,  which 
is  most  marked  in  the  umbilical  region,  is  a  very  constant 
feature. 

1.  A  little  girl  was  admittsd  with  a  profuse  purpuric  erup- 
tion. There  was  very  slight  constitutional  disturbance.  It 
was  ascertained  that  two  months  before  admission  the  child 
had  had  an  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain  and  had  passed  a 
quantity  of  blood  in  dark  clots.  On  the  day  following  there 
was  considerable  epistaxis,  but  no  purpuric  eruption  was 
noticed  at  that  time. 

2.  H.  W.,  aged  15,  male.  One  month  before  admission  the 
patient  suffered  from  an  illness  the  symptoms  of  which  were 
extremely  vague.  He  remained  in  bed  for  fourteen  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  felt  giddy  and  sleepy.  On  May  13th  the 
patient  passed  four  motions  which  consisted  entirely  of  bright 
red  blood.  On  May  14th  and  15th  the  patient  passed  two 
motions  which  consisted  of  bright  red  blood.  The  amount 
passed  wa3  on  each  occasion  considerable  and  the  patient 
noticed  no  faecal  matter  in  the  motion.  No  pain  was  felt.  On 
May  15th  the  patient  attended  as  an  out-patient.  He  was  thin 
and  very  pale.  A  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  enteritis  was  made 
and  he  was  recommended  for  admission.  Oa  May  16th  the 
patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital.  There  was  slight 
tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  umbilical  region.  Neither 
liver  nor  spleen  could  be  felt.  There  were  no  haemorrhoids. 
A  haemic  murmur  was  heard  over  the  heart.  On  further 
examination  a  few  haemorrhagic  spots  were  noticed  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  On  the  following  day  a  few 
petechiae  were  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  on 
the  neck.  On  May  18th  and  on  the  three  following  days  the 
patient  passed  considerable  quantities  of  dark  red  blood.  On 
May  22nd  the  blood  count  was  as  follows:  Red  cells  2,396,895 
per  cubic  millimetre,  haemoglobin  40  per  cent.,  colour  index 
0.8,  leucocytes  7,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Polynuclear  neutrophils  ...  ...    26  8  per  cent. 

Eosinophils  ...  ...  ...      18        ,, 

Small  lymphocytes  ...  ...    10.0        „ 

Large  lymphocytes  ...  ...    54.0        „ 

Large  hyaline  cells  ...  ...      5.4        ,, 

Transitional  cells  ...  ...  ...      16        ,, 

Basophilic  cells     ...  ...  ...      0  2        „ 

Myelocytes  ...  ...  ...      0.2        ,, 

Rouleaux  formation  good  ;  fibrin  formation  excessive.  Blood 
platelets  numerous ;  some  poikilocytosis.  Two  normoblasts 
seen  while  counting  500  leucocytes.  Some  polychromatophilic 
and  granular  degeneration.  The  temperature  on  admission 
was  98.8°,  and  daring  the  first  five  days  fluctuated  between 
99°  and  101°.  From  May  22ad  to  May  24th  traces  of  blood 
were  observed  in  the  stools.  The  rash  gradually  faded  and  the 
haemic  murmurs  disappeared.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  rapidly  improved, and  he  was  discharged  on  June  6th. 
Attention  may  be  drawn  in  this  case  to  the  great  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  lymphocytes.  This  is  a  very  charac- 
teristic, bat  unfortunately  not  a  constant,  feature  of  the 
disease.  In  other  respects,  the  state  of  the  blood  is  that 
which  is  usually  produced  by  sudden  and  severe  haemor- 
rhage. This  case  Is  of  considerable  interest,  as  the 
haemorrhagic  eruption  developed  during  the  patient's 
stay  in  hospital.  The  patient  was  examined  on  the  day 
previous  to  his  admission  in  the  out-patient  department. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  skin  eruption,  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  was  not  suspected.  The  eruption,  when  it  did 
appear,  was  very  slight.  A  consideration  of  these  casts 
raisea  the  question  as  to  whether  purpura  may  cot  be  an 
occasional  cause  of  unexplained  intestinal  haemorrhage. 
In  exceptional  cases  haemorrhages  may  occur  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  without  any  petechial  eruption  on  the 
skin.  In  the  case  which  I  have  quoted  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  enteritis  seemed  at  first  most  probable.  In 
another  case,  with  abrupt  onset  of  abdominal  pain  and 
tenderness,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  the  passage  by 
the  bowel  of  blood  and  mucus,  the  clinical  picture  of 
Intussusception  was  closely  simulated. 


In  7  cases  out  of  25  well-marked  haematuria  waa 
noticed.  Albuminuria  apart  from  haematuria  was  noticed 
only  twice.  In  4  cases  of  haematuria  both  blood  and  epi- 
thelial casts  were  seen.  Occasionally  haematuria  persists 
as  an  isolated  symptom  for  weeks  and  months  after  the 
cessation  of  the  acute  phase  of  the  disease.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  such  cases  may  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment after  the  typical  eruption  has  faded,  and  difficulty 
in  diagnosis  may  then  arise.  The  following  case  illustrates 
the  possibility  of  this : 

The  patient  was  a  female  child,  aged  7.  Five  day3  before 
admission  the  child  had  complained  of  pains  in  the  leg,  which 
were  attributed  to  a  fall.  On  the  following  day  the  patient 
passed  a  motion  containing  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and  com- 
plained of  abdominal  pain.  Two  days  later  the  patient  began 
to  pass  blood  by  the  bowel  at  frequent  intervals.  On 
admission  a  purpuric  eruption  was  noticed  on  the  arms  and 
legs.  In  some  places  the  petechiae  had  become  confluent  and 
large  areas  of  subcutaneous  haemorrhage  were  observed.  Both 
ankles  and  the  right  wrist  were  slightly  swollen  and  tender. 
Oedema  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  legs  and  arms  was  observed. 
The  heart  was  normal  and  no  murmurs  were  heard.  Neither  the 
liver  nor  spleen  could  be  felt.  During  the  night  following  ad- 
mission about  7  oz.  of  blood  were  passed  from  the  bowel.  The 
urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  followingday  the 
petechiae  were  found  to  be  more  numerous.  The  motions  con- 
tained blood  for  three  days  after  admission.  The  urine  con- 
tained blood  in  gradually  decreasing  amount  for  about  three 
weeks.  Fresh  crops  of  petechiae  appeared  at  intervals  until 
May  1st,  after  which  the  eruption  gradually  faded.  Blood  re- 
appeared in  the  motions  on  May  2nd.  The  temperature 
chart  during  the  first  week  showed  slight  irregular  pyrexia 
with  a  daily  range  from  93°  to  100. 2°  F.  Subsequently  slight 
rises  of  temperature  coincident  with  a  return  of  the  acate 
symptoms  were  observed.  The  patient  was  treated  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  four  weeks  after  admission  all 
symptoms  completely  disappeared.  She  was  discharged  on 
June  6th.  Early  in  October  the  child  was  again  noticed 
to  be  passing  blood  in  the  urine  and  with  her  motions. 
The  feet  began  to  swell,  and  the  child  complained  of 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  legs.  On  admission  the  child  was 
seen  to  be  exceedingly  anaemic,  but  no  petechiae  were  founrj 
on  any  part  of  the  body.  The  ankles  were  tender  and  slightly 
swollen.  The  urine  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,  but  no  blood  was  observed  In  the  motions.  The  tem- 
perature rose  to  102. 8°  F.  on  the  day  following  admission,  but 
fell  within  a  few  hours  to  normal.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  child's  stay  in  hospital  the  temperature  was  practically 
normal.  The  blood  gradually  disappeared  from  the  urine,  and 
no  other  haemorrhages  were  observed.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
second  admission  the  disease  ran  a  milder  course,  and  no 
purpuric  eruption  was  observed. 

Had  the  child  been  seen  for  the  first  time  during  the 
recurrence  of  the  attack  the  condition  of  the  urine  and 
the  oedema  of  the  legs  might  well  have  suggested  a  dia- 
gnosis of  acute  renal  disease.  Not  infrequently  the  renal 
symptoms  form  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  case,  and 
there  is  often  evidence  of  great  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  kidney.  In  the  following  case  the 
symptoms  of  renal  calculus  were  closely  simulated. 

A  female  child  was  admitted  with  the  following  history": 
Two  months  before  admission  a  petechial  rash  was  observed. 
This  faded,  and  one  month  before  admission  the  child  passed 
a  motion  consisting  of  almost  pure  blood.  There  was  no  rash 
visible  at  this  time,  but  a  fortnight  later  a  fresh  eruption 
occurred,  accompanied  by  severe  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting. 
On  admission  a  faded  petechial  eruption  was  visible  on  the 
limbs.  There  was  considerable  oedema  of  the  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  feet  and  around  the  ankles.  The  patient  was  observed 
to  suffer  during  the  first  few  days  from  severe  abdominal  pain 
and  vomiting.  The  urine  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
patient's  stay  In  hospital  was  very  scanty,  and  contained  large 
quantities  of  blood  and  albumen.  On  July  4th,  about  one 
month  after  the  patient's  admission,  she  was  attacked  with 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side.  The  urine  was  on  the  same  day 
notised  to  have  a  deep  brown  colour  and  oontained  large  quan- 
tities of  altered  blood.  Similar  attacks  of  very  severe  ahdo- 
minal  pain  recurred  on  July  13th,  July  30th.  and  August  2nd, 
and  were  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  dark  brown  urine 
containing  numerous  blood  cists.  An  x-ray  examination  was 
made,  but  no  shadow  suggestive  of  calculus  was  seen.  The 
attacks  were  evidently  of  the  nature  of  renal  collo,  and 
were  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood  clot  down  the  ureter. 
This  case  may  possibly  offer  the  explanation  of  the  severe 
attacks  of  abdominal  oollc  which  precede  the  appearance  of 
blood  clots  iu  the  stools. 

The  severity  of  the  renal  symptoms  in  certain  cases  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  case : 

G.  I.,  aged  9.  female.  January  21st  to  May  7th,  1905.  Onset 
on  December  31st,  1904.  Onset  with  vomiting  and  severe  pain 
In  stomach.  Slight  haeraatemesis  observed.  January  12th, 
haemorrhagic  eruption  around  joints  of  legs  and  arms  accom- 
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paDied  by  slight  swelling  and  pain.  Vomiting  ceased  a  few 
days  later,  bat  abdominal  pain  continued.  Fresh  spots  con- 
tinued to  come  out  up  to  time  of  admission. 

The  temperature  was  99  6°  on  admission,  and  rose  on  the 
following  day  to  100.4°.  A  profase  purpuric  eruption  was  seen. 
The  petechiae  varied  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea. 
The  eruption  was  most  profuse  around  the  elbows,  knees,  hips 
and  ankles.  It  also  was  seen  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  part 
of  back.  Bith  knee  joints  were  swollen  and  tender,  and  con- 
tained a  little  fluid  The  right  wrist  was  swollen  and  tender. 
The  elbows  and  ankles  were  tender.  The  abdomen  was  slightly 
tender.  No  haemorrhage  from  mucous  membranes  was 
observed. 

On  January  23rd  the  urine  contained  a  large  trace  of  albumen 
but  no  blood.  Paroxysmal  pain  and  vomiting  were  noticed. 
The  pain  was  severe.  The  vomit  did  not  contain  blood.  The 
stools  were  normal.  Paroxysms  of  abdominal  pain  continued 
to  occur.  A  fresh  eruption  of  spots  was  noticed  on  January 
28th. 

January  30th. — Urine  nearly  solid  with  albumen  on  boiling. 
Blood  and  casts  present.  Blood  granular  and  hyaline  casts 
seen. 

February  6th. — Still  blood  and  albumen  in  urine.  No 
evidence  of  high  arterial  tension. 

On  February  15th  another  acute  attack  of  abdominal  pain. 
Temperature  rose  to  103°  and  remained  high  for  next  four 
days.  Two  days  later  a  fresh  eruption  of  spots  accompanied 
by  severe  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting.  Very  little  urine  was 
passed  during  this  time,  as  maybe  seen  from  the  following 
daily  record : 


ruary  11th,  35  oz. 

February  20th, 

0    oz 

„         12th,  24   „ 

21st, 

U  „ 

13th,  25   ,, 

22nd, 

0    11 

14th,  32   „ 

23rd, 

5    „ 

15th,  27   „ 

24th, 

11i„ 

16th,    7   „ 

„          25th, 

19i  » 

11         "th,    6  „ 

,,          26th, 

!5    ,, 

„         18th,    3   „ 

27th, 

26    ,, 

19th,    2  „ 

,,          28th, 

28    ,, 

The  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  was  applied.  Hot-air 
baths  were  given  and  leeches  were  applied  over  the  loins. 
Albuminuria  and  haematuria  continued,  but  the  patient  made 
considerable  impiovement. 

On  March  3rd  an  attack  of  otitis  media  supervened.  From 
this  the  patient  recovered,  but  at  the  time  of  her  discharge 
from  hospital  the  urine  still  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  and  albumen. 

Other  symptoms  are  comparatively  rare  in  cases  08 
moderate  severity.  Haematemesis  occasionally  occurs. 
In  two  cases  in  the  serits  there  was  evidence  pointing  to 
intracranial  haemorrhage,  possibly  meningeal.  In  one 
case  the  signs  suggested  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural 
cavity. 

Haemorrhages  into  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and 
conjunctiva  are  occasionally  seen.  Epistaxis  is  not 
uncommon. 


Retinal  haemorrhages  are  rare  except  in  the  most  severe 
cases.  The  liver  was  found  to  be  enlarged  in  about  a 
third  of  the  cases,  and  more  rartly  the  spleen.  In  two  of 
the  fatal  cases  out  of  the  three  the  reaction  for  free  iron 
was  well  marked  in  the  liver. 

Cases  which  are  usually  classed  as  purpura  haeinor- 
rhagica  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  more  usual  type 
of  the  diseases  except  in  degree.  The  rash  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  abundant.  Haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  severe.  As  a 
result,  a  very  severe  degree  of  anaemia  is  rapidly 
produced. 

The  blood  in  purpura  shows  no  constant  changes.  In 
mild  cases  no  change  whatever  can  be  demonstra'ed  by  a 
blood  count.  The  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is  not 
as  a  rule  prolonged.  Occasionally  a  slight  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  leucocytes  can  be  demonstrated,  and  a 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  is  a 
characteristic  but  by  no  means  constant  feature  of  the 
condition.  In  more  severe  cases  the  blood  count  shows 
an  anaemia  secondary  to  the  loss  of  blood.  The  haemo- 
globin is  disproportionately  decreased,  and  the  colour 
index  usually  worts  out  at  about  0.8. 

The  changes  seen  in  the  fresh  blood  are  suggestive  of  a 
recent  loss  of  blood.  The  fibrin  formation  is  excessive 
and  the  blood  platelets  numerous.  If  the  haemorrhage  is 
very  severe,  changes  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cor- 
puscles are  noticed  and  occasionally  a  few  nucleated  red 
cells  are  seen.  The  rapid  production  of  anaemia  and  the 
subsequent  recovery,  together  with  other  blood  changes 
commonly  met  with  in  purpura,  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

In  one  very  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  case  the  red  cells 
shortly  after  admission  numbered  768,000  per  c.mm.,  and 
the  haemoglobin  was  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  Immediately 
before  death,  which  occurred  about  one  month  later,  the 
red  cells  had  been  reduced  to  479  680  per  c.mm  ,  and 
the  haemoglobin  to  les3  than  10  per  cent, 

A  blood  count  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  the 
differentiation  oi  primary  purpura  from  a  secondary 
purpura  due  to  some  acute  infective  process.  In  the 
latter  case,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  leucocytes  with  a  relative  and  absolute  increase 
in  the  polymorphonuclear  cells.  The  value  of  a  blood 
count  in  the  differential  diagnosis  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  case,  in  which  a  purpuric  eruption  was  the 
prominent  symptom  cf  an  acute  septic  infection  : 

J.  P.,  aged  17,  male,  printer.  August  24th  to  September  11th, 
1906.  Thirteen  days  before  admission  the  patient  had  a  sore 
throat,  and  complained  of  pains  in  his  knees.    He  stopped  at 
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Fresh  Blood.                    Stained  Blood. 

March  15... 

4.450,000 

55 

06 

8,180 

50.4 

1.8 

28.8 

10.6 

7.8 

0.2 

0.1 

Poikilocytosis.very  i  Numerous  macrocytes  and 
few  platelets  seen,      a   few   microcytes   seen, 
rouleaux     forma-  j    slight         polvchromato- 
tion  present           J    philic  degeneration. 

March  21... 

1,694,000 

25 

07 

8,300 

71.8 

0.6 

1.6 

10.8 

4.6 

9.0 

0.4 
■ 

0.2 

Rouleaux      forroa-    "Ghosts"  numerous,  mi- 
tion    good,   fibrin      croc",  tes  fairly  numerous, 
formation       welt      4  normoblasts  seen  while 
marked,     poikilo-      counting  500  leucocjtes, 
cytosis    observed,  '    slight         polychromato- 
very  few  platelets      philic  degeneration, 
seen 

May  25     .. 

1,493,003 

28 

0.93 

5,300 

43.6 

0.2 

4.2 

,,0 

18.0 

10.2 

1.2 

0.6 

Rouleaux      forma  '   'Ghosts"  numerous,    ma- 
tioo    fair,    blood-  ,    crocytes  and  mierocytrs 
platelets     scarce.  '    present 
poiktlocytosiswell      seen  while  mm  ting  500 
marked                   .    leucocytes,  marked  poly- 
chromatopkilia. 

June  23    ... 

2,S53,0C0 

35 

06 

4,480 

52.4 

2.6 

21.2 

13.6 

9.8 

0.4 

Rouleaux      forma-  1  Macrocytes,      microcytes. 
tion  poor,    fibrin  ,    and  poiychromatophilia 
formation    slight,      observed,  i  megaloblasts, 
poiktlocytosis         '    1     normoblast,     and     1 
microblast         observed 
while  counting    tOO  leu- 
cocytes,     poiychromato- 
philia. 
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home  for  two  days,  and  was  then  able  to  re  turn  to  work.  One 
week  later  the  pain  returned,  and  twenty- four  hours  after  the 
onset  of  the  second  attack  of  pain  he  noticed  the  appearance  of 
some  spots  on  his  neck  and  shoulders.  On  admission  the 
temperature  was  100°  F.,  the  pulse-rate  was  80,  and  the 
respiratory-rate  was  24  per  minute.  The  face  was  covered 
with  a  purpuric  eruption.  The  petechias  were  somewhat 
large.  The  tissues  about  both  elbow-pints  were  swollen,  and 
in  these  situations  the  skin  was  the  site  of  numerous 
subcutaneous  haemorrhages.  Similar  swellings  were  seen  at 
the  wrists  and  over  the  right  ankie.  The  legs  were  covered 
with  a  profuse  petechial  eruption.  In  places,  especially  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  feet,  large  subcutaneous  haemorrhages 
were  visible.  In  places  the  haemorrhagic  areas  were  definitely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  There  was  no 
eruption  00  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk.  On  the  back  a 
few  petechiae  were  seen,  and  a  profuse  eruption  covered  the 
buttocks.  The  gums  were  soft,  swollen,  and  purple  in  colour. 
They  bled  readily  on  pressure.  The  tonsils  and  uvula  were 
swollen,  and  showed  subcutaneous  haemorrhage.  The 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  appeared  to  be  normal.  On 
the  following  day  the  face  and  neck  were  very  swollen.  There 
wa?  marked  oedema  around  the  eyes.  The  petechial  eruption 
was  in  all  regions  of  the  body  more  marked.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  pain  in  both  arms.  He  had  preat  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  constantly  expectorated  blood-stained  sputum. 
The  blood  was  examined  with  the  following  result : 


Bed  cells 
Haemoglobin 
Lsucocytes  ... 


6.000,000  per  c  mm. 
S5  par  cent. 
14,500  per  c.maj. 


The  rouleaux  formation  wis  perfect ;  fibrin  formation  was 
poor.     Blood  platelets  were  numerous. 

On  examination  of  the  stained  blood  :  Polynuclear  neutro- 
phils. 89  per  cent.  ;  polynuclear  oosiaophiles,  0.2  per  cent. ; 
small  lymphocytes,  2  4  p9r  c.-nt.  ;  large  lymphocytes,  5.2  per 
cent. ;  large  hyaline  cells,  3  0  per  cent.  ;  finely  granular 
basophilic  cells,  0  2  per  cent. 

A  film  made  from  discharge  from  the  urethra  was  examined 
for  the  gonococcus  with  a  negative  result.  On  the  25th  the 
patient  had  great  difficulty  in  breathing  The  respiratory 
movements  were  accompanied  by  stridor  and  retraction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  wall.  It  was  evident  that  the  oedema 
had  involved  the  glottis.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  with 
complete  relief  of  symptoms.  Subsequently  the  pa  lent 
appeared  to  improve,  and  the  rash  began  to  fade.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  which  reached  103°  F.  on  the  day  following 
admission,  remained  high.  Definite  signs  of  bronchopLeu- 
monia  were  observed  on  September  5th.  aad  the  patient  died 
oq  September  11th.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  10  c.  cm.  of 
blood  submitted  to  bacteriological  examination  on  August  31st 
were  fouod  to  be  sterile. 

At  the  posi-morttm  examination  nothing  of  importance 
was  revealed.  The  cause  of  death  was  septic  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

This  case  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  previously- 
described  cases  of  purpura.  The  onset  was  abrupt  in  an  adult 
whose  previous  health  had  been  excellent.  The  temperature 
was  high.  The  leucocytes  were  increased  to  14  500  per  c.mm., 
and  the  differential  count  showed  that  this  increase  was 
entirely  due  to  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles.  The 
purpuric  eruption  was,  without  doubt,  symptomatic  of  an 
acute  bacterial  infection.  The  presence  of  a  slight  urethral 
discharge,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  result  of  the  blood 
culture  was  negative,  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  gono- 
coccus  may  have  been  the  organism  responsible  for  the 
condition. 

A  consideration  of  cases  in  which  a  purpuric  eruption  is 
seen  as  a  symptom  of  an  acutr  septic  infection  emphasizes 
the  important  difference  which  exists  between  such  cases 
and  the  eases  of  purpura  which  have  been  previously 
described.  The  essential  cause  of  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  make  up  the  clinical  picture  of  purpura  is  not  to 
be  sought  among  the  micro-organisms  which  produce  a 
marked  leucocytosis.  Evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting 
which  tends  to  suggest  that  the  symptoms  of  purpura  may 
b?  the  result  of  some  undiscovered  infective  or  toxic 
process.  The  acute  onset,  the  general  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  constant  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of 
pyrexia,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  a  lymphocytosis, 
are  very  suggestive  of  this  conclusion.  In  many  cases  the 
periodical  occurrence  of  a  definite  group  of  symptoms  may 
be  noticed.  A  short  period  of  malaise  is  followed  by  the 
sudden  onset  of  abdominal  pain.  The  temperature  chart 
shows  a  sudden  rise  often  to  101°  or  102°  F.  The  abdominal 
pain  ia  followed  as  a  rule  by  diarrhoea,  and  frequently  by 
the  passage  of  blood  in  the  motions.  In  typical  eases  the 
temperature  falls  to  98°  within  twenty- four  hours,  and  for 
about  a  week  slight  irregular  pyrexia  with  a  daily  range 
from  98°  to  100°  is  noticed.  Arthritic  pain,  with  swelling 
of  legs  and  arms,  may  take  the  place  of  the  gastrointes- 
tinal symptoms,  or  more  commonly  both  groups  of  sym- 


ptoms are  present  in  a  variable  degree.  About  the 
same  time,  sometimes  a  little  before  the  onset  of 
pain  and  sometimes  after,  the  petechial  eruption  makes 
its  appearance.  Often  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
symptoms  disappear,  the  rash  fades,  and  the  chart 
shows  a  normal  range  of  temperature.  After  an  interval 
another  attack  occurs,  and  the  group  of  symptoms  is 
repeated. 

Various  observers  have  observed  and  described  micro- 
organisms which  they  have  endeavoured  to  establish  as 
the  specific  cause  of  purpura.  In  no  instance  has  the 
proof  been  convincing.  Others  have  thought  that  the 
symptoms  of  purpura  may  be  due  to  an  absorption  of 
toxins  from  the  intestinal  canal  or  to  the  toxic  action  of 
some  abnormal  product  of  metabolism.  As  a  part  of  all 
theEe  the: lies  a  toxic  action  on  the  endothelial  cells  of  the 
vessels,  leading  to  an  extravasation  of  blood,  has  been 
assumed.  While  the  infective  origin  of  purpura  seems 
probable  on  general  grounds,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
no  proof. 

A  consideration  of  any  considerable  series  of  cases  cf 
purpura  reveals  an  intimate  relationship  between  this 
disease  and  haemophilia.  In  haemophilia,  as  is  well 
known,  attacks  occur  in  which  the  symptoms  show  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to,  if  not  an  identity  with,  the 
symptoms  of  purpura.  Attacks  in  which  there  is  an 
exaaerbatioa  of  the  haemorrhagic  tendency  together  with 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  arthritic  pain,  oedema  of  the 
extremities  and  a  haemorrhagic  rash  are  not  uncommonly 
met  with.  Such  eases  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  from 
cases  of  purpura  by  an  investigation  of  the  personal  and 
family  history  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
eases  which  would,  as  a  rule,  be  classed  with  purpura,  a 
history  can  be  obtained  of  an  abnormal  tendency  to 
haemorrhage.  Certainly  cases  do  occur  in  which  doubt 
may  be  felt  as  to  the  appropriate  classification.  The 
following  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  a  family  history  of 
haemorrhage  may  be  met  with  in  cases  which  are 
commonly  held  to  be  eases  of  purpura. 

Case  i. 

A  male  child,  aged  7.  No  haemorrhagic  symptoms  were 
noticed  until  two  years  before  admission,  when  the  child  had 
severe  epistaxis.  Four  days  before  admission  the  chi'd 
seemed  to  be  ill.  Two  days  before  admission  he  complained 
of  pain  in  tha  left  side,  and  red  spots  appeared  on  the  neck. 
On  the  day  before  admission  he  vomited  several  clots  of  dark 
blood.  On  admission  the  limbs  and  trunk  were  covered  with 
a  petechial  eruption.  Considerable  epistaxis  occurred  for 
several  days.  For  five  days  the  temperature  varied  from  98°  to 
100°  F.  On  the  sixth  day  after  admission  the  temperature 
rose  to  103.4°  F.  On  the  two  following  days  the  maximal 
temperature  was  100.8°  and  101°  F.,  and  on  both  days  vomit- 
ing occurred.  From  this  time  the  patient  gradually  improved, 
and  left  the  hospital  well. 

Both  the  father  of  the  patient  and  the  father's  brother  bleed 
freely  and  suffer  from  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis.  A  sister 
at  the  age  of  10  was  an  In-patient  of  the  Victoria  Hospital  at 
Ohelsea  for  five  months  with  purpura.  Four  other  children 
were  quite  healthy,  and  no  history  of  bleeding  on  the  mother's 
side  of  the  family  could  be  obtained. 

Dash  11. 
A  male  child,  aged  7.  was  admitted  with  a  profuse  petechial 
eruption.  Both  forearms  were  swollen  and  oedematous. 
There  w&s  s-om.'  diarrhoea,  and  blood  was  observe!  in  the 
stools.  There  was  no  history  of  previons  haemorrhagic  sym- 
ptoms, but  a  bi  lied  at  the  a'jc  of  8  had  been  notloed 
to  hlesd  freely,  "and  had  had  many  attacks  of  epistaxis.  The 
child  left  hospital  quite  well. 

'■'  III. 
A  boy.  aged  13      Admitte-i  In  January,  1893     There  were  no 
haemoi  1 1  >ms  until  the  boy  was  12  years  old,  when 

he  was  noticed  to  bleed  freuly.  During  the  summer  of  1907  a 
petechia!  eruption  was  noticed.  During  the  week  before 
admi^-ion  epistaxis  and  bleeding  freru  the  gums  were  noticed. 
On  admission  a  purpuric  rash  covered  ths  limbs  and  trunk. 
The  patient  was  extremely  pale.  Retinal  haemorrhages  were 
observed.  Slight  Irregular  pyrexia,  wiih  a  daily  maximal 
temperature  of  about  100°  F.,  was  noticed.  There  was  very 
profuse  epistaxis,  which  continued  to  recur,  and  death  took 
place  on  February  15th.  The  patient's  father  had  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis  during  childhood,  but  not 
during  later  life.    The  patient's  brother  was  quite  healthy. 

■   IV. 

A  female  ohlld,  aged  6,  was  admitted  with  epistaxis  and  a 
petechial  eruption.  Kpistaxis  had  occurred  on  several  pre- 
vious occasions,  but  there  was  no  hislory  of  haemorrhage  in 
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other  forms.    The  father  and   four  other  children  were  all 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epistaxis. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  of  these  four  cases  the 
history  of  haemorrhage  was  on  the  father's  side  of  the 
family,  whereas  in  cases  of  undoubted  haemophilia 
transmission  through  the  mother  is  the  rule. 

Cases  in  which  attacks  of  purpura  rejur  at  intervals  for 
many  years  in  the  same  individual  are  not  uncommon. 
These  cases,  together  with  those  in  which  a  definite  family 
history  can  be  obtained,  suggest  the  possibility  that  a 
haemorrhagic  tendency  may  in  certain  cases  underlie  the 
symptoms  of  purpura.  In  such  persons  a  Blight  infection, 
which  would  have  no  effect  on  a  normal  individual,  may 
produce  the  typical  symptoms  of  a  purpuric  attack.  While 
this  appears  to  be  a  possible  explanation  of  some  cases,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  family 
history  can  be  obtained,  and  often  after  one  attack,  cr  a 
sequence  of  attacks  rapidly  recurring  within  a  period  of 
a  few  months,  the  individual  remains  free  from  arjy  futther 
purpuric  manifestations.  The  state  of  affairs  may  be  thus 
briefly  expressed:  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  single 
attack  of  purpura  is  the  result  of  a  strong  infection  acting 
on  a  normal  individual.  In  the  minority  of  cases 
repeated  auack3  are  the  result  of  siight  infections  acting 
on  an  individual  with  an  abnormal  haemorrhagic  tendency. 
Urticaria,  a  closely  allied  condition,  provides  us  with  a 
parallel  case.  Urticaria  may  occur  in  perfectly  healthy 
individuals  as  the  result  of  an  infection.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  many  individuals  possess  an 
inherent  tendency  to  urticaria,  and  in  such  persons  a 
very  trifling  stimulus  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
characteristic  symotoms  of  the  rJiseate. 

In  con  lusion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Dr. 
Sharkey,  Dr.  Acland,  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  the  notes  of  cases  which  have 
been  under  their  care. 


THE    ACETONAEMIC    CONDITIONS    OF 
CHILE  REN. 

By  Frederick  Langmead,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Lond., 

Physician  to  Out-patieuts  at  the  Paddington  Green  Children's  Hos- 
pital :  Medical  Registrar,  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  late  Medical 
Registrar  and  Pathologist  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

No  good  puipose  would  be  served  were  I  again  to  detail 
the  now  abundant  literature  on  the  condition  which  we 
are  considering.  Many  valuable  articles  have  recently 
been  written  In  which  full  references  may  be  found.  It 
is  rather  my  intention,  tc-day  to  bring  the  acetoaaemic 
conditions  of  children  more  prominently  before  you,  and 
to  claim  for  acetonaemia  or  acidosis  a  more  general 
notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  I  believe  the  subject 
to  be  a  very  important  one.  It  is  true  that  the  mere  find- 
ing of  acetone  in  the  urine  is  usually  of  no  clinical 
significance,  and  that  indeed  in  traces  it  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  that  fluid.  It  is  true,  also,  that  it  may  be 
found  in  large  quantities  in  many  conditions  without 
symptoms  of  acid  poisoning  accruing,  as  may  also  dlacetic 
acid,  its  immediate  precursor ;  but  there  is  a  definite  and 
not  very  limited  group  of  eases  in  which  the  whole  series 
of  acid-poisoning  symptoms  occurs,  either  by  itself  or 
complicating  some  better-known  condition  ;  and  I  contend 
that  this  group  requires  recognition  and  treatment. 

From  the  clinician's  standpoint,  patients  in  whose  urine 
diacetic  acid  and  acetone  may  be  detected  by  ordinary 
methods  of  examination  may  be  classed  into  three 
groups : 

Group  1. — Those  who  usually  show  no  symptoms  of  acidosis. 
Included  among  these  are  eases  of  excessive  fat  ingestion, 
starvation,  high  fevers,  gastric  ulcer,  malignant  disease,  and 
many  otheis.  perhaps  all  due  to  deprivation  of  carbohjdrates 
(yon  Noorden1) 

Group  2. — Those  who,  while  the  subjects  of  other  morbid 
states,  have  also  symptoms  of  acid  poisoning,  which  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  masked  by  those  of  the  primary  condition. 
Such  are  patients  suffering  from  diabetes,  a  certain  type  of 
pneumonia,  intracranial  disease,  toxic  forms  of  gastrointes- 
tinal disturbance,  epidemic  diarrhoea,  sepsis,  intestinal 
obstruction,  acute  peritonltir,  and  certain  poisons,  including 
morphine,  phlorldzin,  aDd,  as  I  have  shown,  salicylate  of 
sodium.2 

Group  3.—  Patients  who  suffer  from  uncomplicated  acidosis, 
which  per  se  may  terminate  fatally.     These  are  the  subjects  of 


a)  delayed  anaesthetic  poisoning,  (6)  recurrent,  cyclical  or 
periodic  vomiting— conditions  which  maybe  designated  by  one 

title,    '  cryptogenic  acidosis." 

I  shall  deal  chiefly  with  the  last  group. 

By  "  symptoms  of  acidosis "  is  meant  dullness  and 
apathy  increasing  to  drowsiness  and  in  severe  cases  to 
coma,  preceded  or  varied  sometimes  by  restlessness, 
sleeplessness,  delirium  or  convulsions.  Meningitis  may 
be  mimicked,  especially  if  head  retraction  is  aoded.  The 
lace  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  bright,  the  tongue  and  lips 
dry  and  rough,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  An  odour  of 
acetone  may  be  detected  in  the  breath,  in  the  worst  cases  at 
a  distance  of  several  feet.  The  urine  contains  acetone, 
diacetic  acid  and  sometimes  /3  oxybutyric  acid.  In  the 
cases  comprising  Group  3  there  is  persistent  vomiting, 
sometimes  of  coffee-like  material,  associated  with  great 
retching  and  nausea,  so  that  nothing  is  retained.  Ex- 
tremely rapid  wasting  results,  the  eyes  becoming  sunken 
and  the  abdominal  wall  fallen  in,  in  a  few  days.  A  slight 
icterus  is  occasionally  present.  Before  the  end  in  fatal 
cases  hyperpyrexia  may  occur. 

Delayed  Anaesthetic  Poisoning. 
This  group  of  symptoms  sometimes  follows  in  the  wake 
of  narcosis  produced  by  anaesthetics.  There  may  be  an 
interval  of  several  hours  between  the  anaesthetic  and  the 
onset  of  acidosis,  or  the  usual  retching  and  vomiting 
after  anaesthesia  may  be  aggravated  into  symptoms  such 
as  I  have  described.  About  100  cases  have  now  been 
reported,  many  of  which  were  fatal.  I  can  now  add 
3  more. 

Case  i. 

A  boy,  aged  12,  was  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  under 
Mr.  Low  on  January  10th,  1907,  for  the  removal  of  a  mass  of 
recurrent  lymphadenomatous  glands  from  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  for  which  a  previous  operation  had  been  performed  in 
August,  1906.  On  January  15th  this  was  done  under  CHCI3, 
the  operation  lasting  about  forty-five  minutes.  Some  vomiting 
followed  the  anaesthetic,  but  had  temporarily  ceased,  when, 
about  six  hours  later,  he  became  delirious,  and  the  vomiting 
became  worse.  Next  day  he  was  stuporose,  the  pupils  beiEg 
unequal,  and  the  head  retracted.  Vomiting  persisted.  That 
evening  (16th)  he  was  very  difficult  to  keep  in  bed.  On  the 
17th  his  drowsiness  increased,  and  a  squint  developed.  By 
this  time  he  had  wasted  considerably.  On  the  evening  of  the 
18th  he  was  completely  unconscious,  and  began  to  be  slightly 
jaundiced,  and  next  morning  he  died  with  a  temperature  of 
106°  F. 

Post  mortem,  the  usual  buff-coloured  liver  was  found,  show- 
ing very  advanced  fatty  change,  and  except  for  lymph- 
adenomatous glands  in  the  mesentery,  and  a  mass  of  lymph- 
adenoma  in  the  spleen,  no  other  morbid  changes  were  seen. 
The  brain,  middle  ear,  and  kidneys  were  all  apparently 
normal. 

Microscopically,  the  liver  showed  very  evident  fatty  change 
associated  with  much  necrosis.  Both  the  necrosis  and  fatty 
change  were  most  marked  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules. 

Case  ii. 

A.  T,  a  stout  healthy-looking  boy,  aged  3£,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Great  Ormond  Street, 
under  Mr.  Kellock,  on  October  9th,  1906,  for  removal  of  tuber- 
culous glands  from  the  neck.  These  were  excised  on  the  next 
day,  and  the  wound  was  sewn  up.  Chloroform  was  given  for 
forty-rive  minutes,  and  was  well  taken.  He  vomited  a  little 
afterwards,  but  was  otherwise  as  usual.  During  the  nigh'  he 
was  restless  and  thirsty,  continually  asking  for  water.  At 
10  a.m.  next  morning  he  was  very  drowsy,  but  couid  be 
roused.  There  was  lo  vomiting.  Acetone  could  be  easily 
recognized  in  the  breath,  but  the  urine  was  not  examined. 
He  became  more  and  more  drowsy  in  spite  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  sodium  bicarbonate,  both  by  the  mouth  and  sub- 
cutaneously.  In  the  evening  the  breathing  was  rapid  and 
laboured,  and  he  became  quite  comatose.  Ihe  left  arm  and 
face  twitched  ;  4cz.  of  urine  were  withdrawn  by  catheter.  It 
was  very  acio,  and  contained  a  heavy  deposit  of  albumen, 
but  was  not  examined  for  acetone  He  died  the  same 
evening,  with  a  temperature  of  101°  F. 

Post  mortem,  the  liver  was  buff  coloured,  due  to  extreme 
fatty  change.  The  thymus  weighed  5  drachms  16  grains.  Xo 
other  change  was  seen  except  oedema  of  the  lnngs. 

Microscopically,  the  liver  showed  intense  fatty  change,  many 
of  the  lobules  being  apparently  quite  replaced  by  fat  cells. 
The  fatty  change  was  greater  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules. 
The  central  parts  of  the  lobules  show  congestion  comparable 
to  early  nutmeg. 

Case  hi. 
A  girl,  Daisy  S  ,  aged  15,  attended  the  aural  department  at 
St.   Mary's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  William  Hill,  for 
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adenoids  and  middle-ear  disease.  She  had  been  subject  to 
bilious  attacks.  On  May  27th  the  roof  of  the  auditory  meatus 
was  curetted  under  gas,  and  afterwards  the  child  returned 
home,  apparently  quite  well.  Two  hours  later,  vomltingstsrted 
and  became  very  frequent.  Next  day  she  was  greatly  prostrated 
and  began  to  get  drowsy.  Medical  advice  was  ob;ained,  and 
she  was  sent  up  to  the  hospital  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation  as  a  cise  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  was  admitted 
in  a  very  restless  condition,  tossing  about  and  sighing  fre- 
quently. Since  the  operation  she  had  wasted  from  plump- 
ness almost  to  emaciation.  The  eyes  were  sunken  and  the 
abdominal  wall  collapsed,  so  that  the  vertebral  column 
appeared  as  an  abdominal  tumour.  The  breath  smelt  strongly 
of  acetone,  and  the  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  both 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid.  The  bowels  were  opened  by 
enemata.  She  bfgan  to  recover  soon  after  admission,  and 
after  three  days  the  vomiting  had  ceased  and  the  acetone 
series  had  disappeared  from  the  urine.  About  ten  days  later 
she  had  regained  her  normal  state  of  nutritioj. 

These  symptoms  were  formerly  ascribed  to  delayed 
chloroform  poisoning,  but  since  they  occur  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  cases,  it  has  long  been  apparent 
that  there  must  be  some  antecedent  factor.  Some  have 
thought  it  to  be  merely  an  idiosyncrasy,  but  Dr. 
Guthrie,3  who  first  described  this  condition  in  England, 
was  ever  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  true  explanation. 
We  now  know  that  his  contention  was  correct,  for  acidosis 
has  occurred  after  ether  (Bra*  kett,  Stone,  and  Low),1  after 
ethyl  chloride  (Telford  and  Falconer),5  and  now  I  add  one 
after  nitrous  oxide  gas.  The  state  of  narcosis,  therefore, 
is  able  to  produce  acid  poisoning  no  matter  which  the 
anaesthetic,  and  we  must  look  further  for  an  explanation 
of  the  underlying  cause. 

Recurrent  or  Cyclical  Vomiting. 

The  study  of  cyclical  vomiting  throws  some  light  upon 
the  subject.  In  this  condition  bouts  of  acidosis  occur  from 
time  to  time,  arising  we  know  not  how,  but  quite  uncon- 
nected with  narcosis.  Considered  merely  in  their  milder 
forms,  as  bilious  attacks,  it  is  only  when  they  are  severe 
that  they  arrest  our  attention.  Although  by  no  means 
uncommon,  they  are  seldom  fatal,  since  only  5  deaths  are 
on  record  as  due  to  them.  Of  these  2  were  examined  post 
mortem,  one  by  Dr.  H.  O.  T.  Kelly 6  and  one  by  myself.1 
In  the  former  case  the  liver  lobules  were  found  to  be 
uniformly  infiltrated  by  fat,  and  there  was  necrosis  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  which 
was  thought  to  be  primary.  Otherwise  only  slight 
parenchymatous  changes  were  found. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  recorded  the  liver  was  very 
fatty,  and  quite  conformed  to  the  t;pe  described  in  delayed 
anaesthetic  poisoning.  The  gastric  glands  were  degene- 
rate ;  the  kidney  showed  also  fatty  change.  I  have  notes 
of  2  more  fatal  cases,  making  4  recorded  post-mortem 
examinations  in  all : 

Cask  iv. 
A  girl,  Priscilla  B.,  aged  4,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  on  February '14th, 
1906,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Garrod.  The  history  was  as 
follows :  She  had  been  quite  well  anT  strong  until  Feb- 
ruary  10th,  when  she  vomited  three  times,  but  did  not  seem 
distressed  by  it  and  had  no  pain.  She  then  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water  and  went  to  sleep  Afterwards  she  ran  about  as  usual, 
but  vomited  again  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  on  trying  to 
eat.  She  slept  well  that  night,  but  vomited  Bgain  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  During  the  13th  she  became  more  and  more  drowsv 
and  irritable,  and  was  delirious  in  the  night.  The  bowels 
had  been  optn  once  during  the  illness.  It  was  elicited  that 
she  had  been  frequently  bilious  and  had  had  two  or 
three  bouts  of  vomiting  before,  but  had  never  been  like 
she  was  on  admission  She  was  sent  to  the  hospital  as 
a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  and  was  first  admitted 
to  the  surgical  ward  on  the  14th.  There  she  was  found 
to  be  delirious,  tossing  about  and  very  restless.  The  face 
was  flushed,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  the  conjunctivae  and 
corneae  injected.  She  took  no  notice  of  her  surroundings  and 
screamed  loudly  if  disturbed,  especially  If  the  abiomen  was 
touched  Her  breathing  was  deep  and  regular  but  not  hurried, 
and  the  brpath  was  laden  with  acetone.  About  i  oz.  of  urine 
was  withdrawn  by  catheter  and  gave  a  marked  reaction  for 
act  tone  and  diacetic  acid,  but  not  for  sugar.  It  contained 
hyaline  casts  and  a  ttace  of  albumen.  The  abdonen  moved 
well  and  there  were  no  local  sign1'.  By  enema  a  large  ptU- 
taceous  motion  was  eva"uated.  The  air-hunger  temporarily 
improved,  but  otherwise  the  symptoms  became  more  marked, 
and  the  patient  died  by  coma  on  the  16th.  The  odour  of 
acetone  was  noticeable  on  passing  the  end  of  the  bed.  The 
temperature  at  deatli  was  107°  F.  Vigorous  administration  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  had  been  of  no  avail,  since  vomiting 
ocourred  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  and  scarcely  aDy  was 
retained. 


Necropsy. — The  body  was  that  of  a  very  fit  well-grown 
girl.  The  sweet  smell  of  acetone  was  noticeable  during  the 
examination.  The  liver  was  not  so  strikingly  yellow  as  usnal 
but  was  very  pale  and  cloudy.  No  obvious  change  could  be 
seen  In  the  other  organs.  The  heart  muscle  and  kidneys  were 
pale.  No  organism  could  be  grown  from  the  blood,  spleen  or 
bile.  Nine  c  cm.  of  blood  examined  contained  0.o3  per  cent, 
of  acetone. 

Microscopically. — Stomach  :  There  was  some  desquamatiou 
of  the  glandular  epithelium.  Between  the  deeper  portions  of 
the  glands  were  dilated  blood  vessels,  and  here  and  there 
collet  tions  of  lymphoid  cells.  Kidney:  Tne  glomeruli  were 
congested.  The  cells  showed  cloudy  swelling  and  the  lumina 
were  blocked  with  cell  debris.  Xo  fatty  change  was  seen. 
Liver  :  Diffuse,  well-marked  fatty  infiltration  was  present  and 
the  cells  showed  cloudy  swelling,  but  no  necrosis.  Spleen  : 
There  was  considerable  congestion  and  diffuse  increase  in 
lymphoid  cells.  The  Malpighian  bodies  showed  large  areas  of 
germinal  cells.  Suprarenal  Bodies:  Cloudy  swelling  of  the 
cortex  and  vacuolation  and  fatty  infiltration  of  the  medulla. 

Cask  v. 

A  girl,  Elsie  H.,  aged  4  years  and  11  months,  was  admitted 
into  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  on 
June  10th,  1907,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Garrod.  For  four  days 
the  bowels  had  not  been  opened,  and  for  two  days  she  had 
persistently  vomited  green  fluid.  She  had  beeD  kept  in  bed 
and  had  retained  no  food  at  all.  Before  this  she  bad  been 
quite  well.  She  had  been  restless  and  shepless  for  two  nights, 
and  on  the  day  of  admission  had  become  drowsy.  Since  the 
onset  of  vomiting  she  had  complained  of  abrlominal  pain.  Her 
mother  siated  that  she  had  had  a  similar  attack  twelve  months 
before.  When  admitted,  she  was  seen  to  be  very  drowsy  and 
ill,  with  sunken  eyes  and  muddy  complexion.  The  bladder 
was  distended,  and  whan  it  had  been  emptied  by  a  catheter 
the  abdominal  wall  became  concave.  Movement  was  impaired 
in  its  lower  part,  but  there  was  no  local  tenderness  or  rigidity. 
The  liver  was  just  palpable.  Pulse  120,  respirations  28,  tempe- 
rature 101°  F.  The  urine  contained  a  large  quantity  of  acetone 
and  diacetic  acid,  but  neither  albumen  nor  sugar.  Acetone  was 
detected  in  the  breath.  It  was  thought  that  the  symptoms  of 
acidosiswere  complicating  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  the  abdomen 
was  explored  under  CHCI3,  but  nothing  abnormal  could  be  made 
out.  Afterwards  the  vomiting  became  more  frequent — the 
vomitus  containing  a  little  altered  blood— and  the  child  got 
rapid  y  worse.  The  odour  of  acetone  increased  and  a  slight 
jaundice  developed  The  drowsiness  deepened,  the  tempe- 
rature rose  to  106°  F.,  and  de8th.  preceded  by  a  convulsion, 
took  place  twenty  six  hours  after  the  anaesthetic  and  about 
four  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  illness.  Ten  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  had  been  given  every  hour  for  fourteen  hours 
by  the  moath,  and  1  pint  of  1  per  cent,  solution  of  bicarbonate 
had  been  infused  into  the  veins. 

Necropsy. — The  liver  was  canary- coloured,  due  to  excess 
of  fat.  There  were  several  shallow  follicular  ulcers  in  the 
stomach.     No  other  morbid  changes  were  detected. 

Microscopically. — Liver:  Intense  fatty  change  was  found 
throughout  the  organ,  but  less  marked  in  the  outer  thirds  of 
the  lobules  than  elsewhere.  At  the  junc'.ion  of  the  ontsr  and 
middle  thirds  were  zones  of  necrosis.  Kidney:  Cloudy  swell- 
ing, and  here  and  there  slight  necrosis.  At  the  bases  rf  the 
cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  fatty  change  was  recognizable, 
hot  was  much  less  than  in  the  liver.  Suprarenal  Gland: 
Early  cloudy  swelling,  and  early  necrosis.  No  fatty  change. 
Spleen :  Intense  congestion,  apparently  passive  rather  than 
due  to  inflammatory  chaDge.  Intestine:  Considerable  post- 
mortem necrosis,  bnt  no  other  change.  Heart:  Many  lines 
of  fine  fat  droplets  were  visible  within  the  muscle  fibres. 
Three  c  cm.  of  blood  yielded  0.24  per  cent,  of  acetone. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  discuss  the  many 
interesting  points  in  tbese  cases,  but  of  special  importance 
Is  the  condition  found  post  mortem.  The  bull"  or  canary- 
coloured  liver,  previously  described  as  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  delayed  chloroform  poisoning,  is  also  part 
of  cyclical  vomiting.  In  other  respects  the  morbid  appear- 
ances are  similar,  although  the  recent  necrosis  of  liver 
cells  seen  in  sections  from  some  cases  of  delayed 
chloroform  poisoning,  has  not  been  found  in  those  from 
cases  of  cyclical  vomiting,  and  would  seem  to  b»  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  more  constant  pathological  lesion, 
possibly  due  to  a  terminal  intoxication. 

If  we  would  explain  the  etiology  of  cryptogenic  acidosis 
we  must  first  explain  the  cause  of  the  fatty  changes  in  the 
liver  and  other  organs. 

Professor  J.  B.  Leathes8  says  : 

In  fatty  heart  aud  liver  the  fat  has  been  transported  from 
the  connective  tissues  and  dumped  down,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplylog  a  source  of  energy  to  the  organ,  from 
where  it  was  only  storage  fat  to  where  it  would  be  u-ed  up,  if 
the  eatabollc  activity  of  the  cells  were  normal,  but  the 
catabollc  changes  which  liberate  energy  by  the  demolition  of 
fatty  acids  fail  and  the  imported  lit  accumulates  because  it 
cannot  be  used  up. 
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Rosenfeld3  showed  that  If  animals  were  fattened  on 
mutton  fat  and  then  poisoned  by  phloridzin,  an  acute 
fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  occurred,  and  that  the 
fat  so  deposited  consisted  of  mutton  fat ;  and  also  that 
whilst  normal  chicken,  ;if  poisoned  by  phosphorus, 
developed  fatty  liver,  yet,  if  first  starved,;no  fatty  liver 
resulted. 

We  must  acknowledge,  then,  that  in  this  condition  the 
liver  and  other  oxidizing  organs  are  unable  to  deal  with 
the  fat  presented  to  them.  They  are  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively Inadequate,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  either 
an  inherently  deficient  oxidizing  power  for  fats,  or  fats  are 
presented  to  them  in  amounts  too  great  for  even  normal 
organs  to  oxidize.  This  failure  of  fat  oxidation  is  borne 
out  by  the  presence  of  acetcnuria,  for  we  know  that  the 
acetone  series  is  a  subpro3uct  of  the  oxidation  of  lats 
(Geelmuyden,  Rumpf,  Magnus-Levy).10  The  balance  of 
evidence  favours  the  view  that  fats  are  presented  to  the 
organs  in  too  great  quantity  for  efficient  oxidation.  In 
diabetes  we  know  that  the  oxidizing  power  of  the  tissues 
is  undiminished.  Again,  the  extremely  rapid  loss  of  fat 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  cryptogenic  acidosis, 
can  only  mean  the  flooding  of  the  oxidizing  organs  with 
very  excessive  amounts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  fatal 
cases  of  cyclical  vomiting  were  of  fat  children. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  fatty  changes  in  the  liver  and 
other  organs  must  be  regarded  as  the  results  and  not  as 
the  cause  of  the  altered  metabolism,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  some  poison  which  is  capable  of  causing  the  trans- 
ference of  the  fat  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  to  the 
seats  of  oxidation.  Phosphorus  and  phloridzin  we  know  by 
experiment  are  able  to  do  this,  and  no  doubt  many  other 
toxic  substances  are  also.  There  is  experimental  evidence 
that  toxins  may  produce  acetonuria.  Botazzi  and  Orefici11 
made  observations  on  5  cases  of  diphtheria  in  children,  in 
whom  serum  was  injected.  The  curve  of  acetone  secretion 
showed  a  sudden  fall  after  the  serum  was  administered, 
and  a  second  smaller  fall  with  convalescence.  In  diabetes 
the  acetone  bodies  are  increased  during  febrile  conditions. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  one  source  ol  intoxication 
is  from  the  alimentary  tract.  Gastro-intestinal  conditions 
have  long  been  known  to  produce  acetonuria;  appendicitis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  epidemic  diarrhoea,  and  intestinal 
parasites  are  among  its  causes.  In  cyclical  vomiting 
lesions  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  been  found  in  all  fatal 
cases,  whilst  the  vomiting  is  a  much  more  prominent 
symptom  than  in  diabetic  coma. 

The  oxidizing  tissues  of  many  children,  especially  such 
as  ingest  large  quantities  of  fat,  are  constantly  working 
at  the  top  of  their  bent:  if  now  the  necessary  intoxication 
occur,  whether  produced  by  absorption  from  the  intestine, 
or  by  bacterial  poisons,  such  as  that  of  pneumonia,  or  by 
inorganic  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  they  are  flooded 
by  more  fat  derived  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and 
imperfect  oxidation  occurs. 

Should  the  products  of  the  imperfect  oxidation  be  formed 
in  sufficient  quantity  or  accumulate  from  deficient  excre- 
tion (Beesly)  '  -  then  acid  poisoning  results.  Any  check  to 
oxidation  will  produce  acid  poisoning  in  a  child  who  is  in 
danger  of  it,  and  in  this  way  act  the  enforced  rest,  the 
period  of  starvation,  the  mental  disturbance,  and  the 
narcosis  associated  with  anaesthesia,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  kind  of  anaesthetic  used. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  cyclical 
vomiting  occurs  principally  in  neurotic  children,  and  it  is 
true  that  acetonuria  may  be  produced  experimentally  by 
fright,  but  this  presents  no  difficulty,  for  we  know  that 
nervous  states  may  seriously  inhibit  metabolism. 

Children  subject  to  cyclical  vomiting  are  potential 
victims  of  delayed  anaesthetic  poisoning. 

To  sum  up : 

1.  Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  are  found  in  the  urine  in 
a  number  of  conditions,  and  may  be,  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily, associated  with  symptoms  of  acidosis. 

2.  Cyclical  vomiting  and  delayed  anaesthetic  poisoning 
are  examples  of  acidosis  of  unknown  origin. 

3.  Delayed  anaesthetic  poisoning  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  kind  of  anaesthetic  used  as  to  the  state  cf 
anaesthesia. 

4.  The  acetone  series  is  a  product  of  the  imperfect 
oxidation  of  fats,  and  hence  in  these  conditions  the 
oxidizing  power  of  the  tissues  must  be  inadequate. 

5.  This  la  further  demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the 
liver. 


6.  There  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  failure  of  oxida- 
tion being  due  to  too  great  a  supply  of  fat  to  the  chief 
seats  of  oxidation  rather  than  to  a  primary  deficiency  in 
oxidizing  power,  although  the  latter  alternative  cannot  be 
excluded. 

7.  Probably  this  may  be  brought  about  by  a  variety  of 
toxins  which  act  like  phosphorus. 

8.  The  determining  cause  of  acidosis  Is  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  precursors  of  acetone,  either  from  excessive 
formation  or  deficient  excretion. 

9.  Anaesthetics  are  dangerous  to  patients  who  are  the 
subjects  of  acidosis. 

The  treatment  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  these 
conclusions  is  first  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient,  especially  with  regard  to  bilious 
attacks,  before  administering  an  anaesthetic;  and, 
secondly,  to  examine  the  urine  for  acetone  and  diacetic 
acid.  If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  inquiries  is  in  the 
positive,  a  course  of  alkalies  should  be  given  before  the 
operation,  whenever  this  is  possible.  Ether  should  be 
the  anaesthetic  selected,  since  CHC)3  is  especially 
dangerous,  due  to  its  specific  action  on  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

When  acid  poisoning  is  actually  present,  a  purgative 
should  be  given  at  once  and  the  stomach,  washed  out. 
This  should  be  followed  by  subcutaneous,  or,  better,  intra- 
venous infusion  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Lactate  or  citrate  of  soda  should  be  administered  by  the 
mouth.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  feed  these  patients 
by  the  mouth,  and  in  any  case  fat  should  not  be  given  in 
any  form. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
medical  staffs  of  Pt.  Mary's  Hospital  and  of  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  who  have  been 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  use  the  notes  of  their  cases  ; 
and  Mr.  Sptlsbury  and  Dr.  Graham  Forbes,  the  Patho- 
logists of  those  institutions,  for  the  pathological  reports 
which  are  included. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Halliburton  (London)  stated  that,  although 
he  had  no  clinical  knowledge  of  acidosis,  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  clinical  experience  confirmed  the  results  of  phy- 
siological experiment  relating  to  the  view  that  the 
acetone  series  of  substances  originate  from  the  fats  of  the 
body.  He  inquired  whether  there  was  any  glycosuria  in 
the  cases  Dr.  Langmead  had  described. 

Dr.  Lees  (London)  said  the  recognition  of  this  moibid 
condition  was  very  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
diagnosis,  especially  in  the  diagnosis  from  intestinal 
obstruction,  and  also  from  tuberculous  meningitis.  A 
mistake  might  be  made  by  attributing  to  organic  disease 
in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  cerebral  membranes  symptoms 
really  due  to  the  condition  described  in  the  paper,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  organic  disease  might  be  wrongly 
ascribed  to  the  functional  condition. 

Dr.  Voelcker  (London)  expressed  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Langmead  for  first  pointing  out  the  condition  to  him 
in  a  case  in  his  ward  at  the  Children's  Hospital.  He 
would  like  to  add  to  Dr.  Lees's  caution  about  diagnosis  his 
experience  with  a  case  lately  under  his  care.  The  case 
had  been  regarded  as  one  of  acidosis,  with  an  alternative 
diagnosis  of  intestinal  obstruction.  The  child  had  had 
two  similar  attacks  previously  from  which  she  had  quite 
recovered.  Dr.  Voelcker  regarded  the  case  as  one  of 
tuberculous  meningitis,  but  at  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion there  was  no  such  appearance  in  the  liver  as  had 
been  described  in  cases  of  acetonaemia ;  there  were  large 
caseous  and  calcified  mesenteric  glands,  but  there  was  to 
the  naked  eye  only  some  opacity  of  the  membranes  oyer 
the  tips  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  but  no  definite 
tubercles  were  seen,  nor  was  there  aDy  general  tuber- 
culosis. 

Dr  G  A  Sutherland  (London)  said  that,  although  the 
view  that  the  primary  trouble  lay  in  the  faulty  metabolism 
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of  fat  in  the  liver  might  be  supported  on  chemical 
grounds,  it  was  not  found  clinicaLy  to  be  very  satis- 
factory. He  had  obtained  his  best  results  in  cases  of 
recurrent  vomiting  by  massage,  rest,  and  overfeeding,  a 
large  quantity  of  fat  beiDg  given  in  the  diet.  The  view 
that  the  large  amount  of  acid  produced  in  the  system  was 
to  be  met  by  giving  large  doses  of  alkalies  was  not  con- 
firmed by  his  clinical  experience,  for  he  had  found  no 
benefit  from  such  treatment.  He  thought  the  acids  pro- 
duced were,  like  uric  acid  in  gout,  the  result  and  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  attacks  of  periodical  vomiting 
in  children  were  very  similar  to  attacks  of  sea-sickness 
and  migraine,  which  affections  were  cerebral  in  origin. 
He  thought  that  acidosis  was  probably  due  primarily  to 
cerebral  disturbance.  The  patients  were  usually  highly 
neurotic  subjects,  and  it  might  be  that  a  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebrum  or  some  part  of  it  produced  all 
the  symptoms  of  acidosis.  In  organic  affections  of  the 
cerebrum,  such  as  tumour  and  meningitis,  an  excess  of 
acetone  was  often  present  in  the  urine. 

Dr.  Langmkad,  in  reply  to  Professor  Halliburton, 
said  that  he  had  only  dealt  with  cases  of  acetonuria  and 
diaceturla  unassociated  with  glycosuria,  and  sugar  had 
not  been  present  in  the  urine  of  any  of  the  cases  recorded. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Cautley,  he  said  that  although  slight 
quantities  of  acetone  might  occur  in  the  uriDe  as  the 
result  ot  proteid  breakdown,  yet  the  great  source  was 
from  fat ;  and  in  cases  in  which  large  quantities  of  acetone 
were  found  there  was  no  corresponding  increase  of  the 
ordinary  products  of  proteid  metabolism, 


INTERSCAPULOTHORACIC    AMPUTATION. 

By  Edred  M.  Corner,  M.C.Cantab.,  F.E.C.S.Eng., 

Senior  Surgeon  in  Cliarge  of  Out-patients,  Children's  Hospital.  Great 

Ormond  Street;  Surgeon  in  Ch»ree  of  Out-patients, 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

When  an  operation  is  introduced  into  surgery  the  first 
question  to  be  asked  is,  Is  it  sufficiently  safe  to  be  a 
justifiable  measure  ?  In  deciding  whether  an  operation 
is  "  sufficiently  safe  "  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  condi- 
tion for  which  it  is  done.  An  interscapulo- thoracic  ampu- 
tation is,  for  practical  purposes,  done  only  for  one  condi- 
tion, sarcoma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shoulder-joint. 
It  has  been  done  for  other  purposes,  such  as  removing 
malignant  glands  from  the  axillae,  as  in  cases  of  sarcoma 
and  carcinoma  of  the  arm.  And  it  is  much  to  be  preferred 
for  this  purpose  to  the  method  of  amputating  the  hand 
and  clearing  out  the  axilla,  because  it  enables  the  growth 
to  be  far  more  effectively  removed.  And,  further,  it  is 
easier  to  do.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  an 
intersoapulo-thoraci".  amputation  is  a  justifiable  surgical 
measure.  There  is  quite  a  large  literature  upon  the 
subject,  but  as  it  mostly  concerns  the  cases  of  adult 
patients,  it  will  be  no  further  mentioned  here.  The 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
done  and  the  results  published  is  sufficiently  small  to 
justify  my  bringing  the  two  cases  in  which  I  have 
operated  to  your  notice.  They  illustrate  that  the  opera- 
tion can  be  done  e  afely  on  young  subjects,  and  also  raise 
the  question  ps  to  whether  the  benefit  conferred  by  the 
operation  makes  it  a  measure  worthy  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

Before  relating  tl  °  cases  to  you,  there  are  a  few  points 
which  I  woul  1  like  to  mention,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
the  earlier  the  diagnosis  is  made  the  better  are  the 
prospects  of  relief  offered  by  operation.  The  clinical  signs 
of  the  appeaiance  of  a  tumour  need  not  be  stated.  The 
great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  making  a  correct 
diagnosis  is  the  question  of  tuberculosis.  Tuberculous 
disease  Is  much  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shoulder  than  is  malignant  disease.  Hence  there  is 
an  a  priori  probability  that  a  case  of  swelling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  shoulder  will  turn  out  to  be  tuber- 
culous. Clinically,  there  is  no  sign  which  can  be  relied 
on  to  indicate  the  presence  of  malignant  disease,  except 
perhaps  the  presence  of  a  definite  tumour.  Hence  one 
has  to  rely  upon  two  things— an  exploratory  incision  and 
skiagraphs.  In  the  first,  the  findings  of  the  surgeon  and 
pathologist  may  be  very  disappointing,  and  in  the  second, 
the  r  idiographer  is  sometimes  uncertain.  The  findings 
will  be  considered  under  three  headings:  the   surgeon  at 


the  exploratory  operation,  the  pathologist  and   the  tissue 
removed  at  that  operation,  and  lastly,  the  radiographer. 

The  Exploratory  Operation. — I  can  describe  no  better 
example  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion than  to  quote  a  case  which  was  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  when  I  was  Registrar.  I  reported  it  in  my 
Surgical  Report  for  1900,  pp.  154-155.  It  was  operated  on 
twice  during  life  under  the  impression  that  the  disease 
was  tuberculosis,  and  it  was  only  after  death  that  its  true 
sarcomatous  nature  was  recognized. 

A  girl,  M.  McK.,  aged  17,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  She  had  noticed  fifteen  months  previously  pain  in 
the  left  hip  and  thigh,  which  bad  been  increasing  in  size  since 
then.  She  was  examined  under  an  anaesthetic  on  November 
27th,  1899,  and  nothing  very  definite  being  found,  such  as 
would  indicate  growth,  she  was  subsequently  treated  by 
splintage  and  extension.  But  the  pain  increased  in  spite  of 
the  treatment,  necessitating  the  administration  of  morphine. 
On  January  22nd,  1900,  fifty-six  days  later,  the  trochanter  was 
exposed  and  gouged  until  an  "abscess"  was  opened,  which 
was  curetted  and  the  wound  sutured.  On  February  16th, 
twenty-five  days  later,  the  hip  was  excised,  the  joint  being 
found  "full  of  thick  pus."  After  this  operation  signs  of  sup- 
posed phthisis  appeared  in  the  lungs,  with  some  cough  and 
bloody  expectoration.  Finally,  the  patient  died  thirty-six 
davs  after  the  operation  for  excision  of  hip. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  lungs  were  found 
studded  with  small  nodules  of  growth,  into  some  of  which 
haemorrhage  had  taken  place.  On  the  left  and  Inner  side  of 
the  pelvis  was  a  mass  of  extremely  soft  white  growth,  which 
turned  oat  to  be  sarcomatous.  There  was  no  evidence  ot  growth 
in  the  femur  or  in  the,acetabulum.  Toe  growth  was  difflaent 
and  simulated  pus. 

In  this  case  every  one  concerned  had  been  misled  by 
the  conditions  present. 

In  another  example  a  man  had  been  operated  en  for 
supposed  caries  of  femur,  leaving  behind  a  sinus. 

After  leaving  hospital  he  went  to  a  convalescent  home,  but 
was  sent  back  in  a  few  weeks  because  he  had  become  progres- 
sively unconscious  and  developed  a  squint.  One  night  he  was 
found  dead  in  bed  as  the  result  of  a  haemorrhage  from  the 
sinus  in  the  popliteal  space  whilst  unconscious.  Postmortem, 
the  disease  jf  femur  was  found  to  be  a  sarcoma  and  not 
caries. 

These  two  cases  show  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  deduce 
true  results  from  an  exploratory  operation,  the  surgeon 
being  from  time  to  time  misled  in  his  observations. 

The  Pathologist's  Report. — A  great  aid  to  our  exploratory 
operations  is  the  report  of  the  pathologist  upon  any  tissues 
which  we  have  removed.  Yet  his  reports  are  at  times  disap- 
pointing. This  is  partly  due  to  the  surgeon  who  supplies  the 
pathologist  with  improper  tissue  or  scrapings  to  be 
examined,  and  sometimes  to  the  very  great  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  growth.  In  the  hands 
of  a  first-rate  competent  pathologist  itthould  be  rare,  if  he  is 
supplied  with  good  material,  for  him  to  be  unable  to  give  a 
definite  opinion.  As  an  example  of  this,  a  case  is  reported 
which  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  but  which  illustrates  in 
the  supeilative  how  even  the  best  of  pathologists  have 
difficulty. 

A  little  girl,  H..  had  been  ill  for  a  week,  the  temperature  on 
the  night  before  her  entering  a  home  being  103°  F.  The  right 
thigb  was  swollen  and  acutely  tender.  The  diagnosis  of  acute 
Infective  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis  was  made  Between  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone  some  suspicions  material  was  fennd, 
some  of  which  was  removed  so  that  it  might  be  examined. 
One  of  the  best  pathologists  in  London,  Dr.  Dudgeon,  reported 
that  it  was  a  sarcoma,  and  confirmed  this  opinion  by  a  subse- 
quent examination.  This  meant  probably  an  amputation  at 
the  hip  joint.  Dr.  Greg  took  a  careful  skiagraph,  and  reported 
that  he  nad  not  seen  these  appearances  "apart  from  sarcoma." 
Yet  as  the  result  of  the  operation  the  child's  temperature  had 
fallen  to  normal,  and  she  had  improved  In  every  particular, 
perhaps  the  most  important  being  that  the  swelling  had  largely 
gone.  The  case  was  then  seen  with  Mr.  Arbutbnot  Lane.  Dr. 
Harnes,  and  Dr.  .1.  I'.  Hedley.  The  decision  was  unanimous 
tbat  clinically  the  caso  was  most  unlike  sarcoma,  that  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip  joint  was  likely  to  he  useless  if  the  case  was 
sarcoma,  and  altogother  unjustifiable,  and,  finally,  that  Dr. 
Dudgeon  be  asked  to  consult  with  Mr.  Sba'tock  over  the  patho- 
logical view  of  the  case.  Mr.  Shattook  and  Dr.  Dudgeon 
agreed  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  microsoopy  to  give  a 
certain  diagnosis,  advising  that  no  amputation  be  done.  The 
after-history  of  the  case  justified  this  opinion,  the  child 
recovered  completely. 

This  ease  is  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty 
which  pathologists  of  the  first  rank  may  experience. 
Luckily  such  cases  are  rare.  But  they  show  the  value  of 
clinical  signs  when  deciding  the  line  of  action  to  be  taken 
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in  such  a  case,  and  the  imperative  need  of  the  most  skilled 
pathologist  to  help. 

The  Radiographer's  Evidence. — We  next  turn  to  the 
evidence  which  the  radiographer  is  able  to  supply.  To 
Illustrate  this  I  have  brought  six  skiagraphs  taken  for  me 
by  Dr.  Ironside  Brace,  the  Radiographer  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street.  They  were  taken  from 
the  specimens  removed,  and  are,  therefore,  much  clearer 
than  the  ordinary  skiagraphs  taken  in  the  living. 

Specimen  104  was  taken  from  the  part  removed  from  the 
second  case  to  be  reported.  Specimen  1C6  is  also  in  the 
museum  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  was  removed 
successfully  by  Mr.  Morgan  from  a  little  girl  2  years  old. 
Specimen  107  was  removed  by  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  and  108 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Owen.*"  Dr.  Ironside  Bruce  regards  these 
as  perfectly  typical  skiagraphs  of  sarcomata  at  this  age. 

The  other  print  is  a  case  of  sarjoma  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  humerus,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Collier.  It 
is  No.  19  in  the  collection  of  skiagraphs  at  Great  Ormond 
Street.  It  is  the  only  skiagraph  shown  which  was  taken 
of  the  condition  in  the  living.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  find 
the  skiagraphs  of  my  first  case.  They  showed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  differences  and  difficulties  shown 
in  Mr.  Collier's.  In  the  latter  some  destruction  can  be 
seen  in  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  in  mine  nothing  could 
be  seen  except  some  wanting  ot  the  outline  of  the  humerus 
at  one  small  place,  such  as  Is  associated  with  caries  of 
bone. 

The  print  of  the  little  girl's  femur,  the  case  just  related, 
also  emphasizes  the  very  great  difficulty  which  may  be 
experienced  in  giving  definite  evidence  from  skiagraphs. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  sarcoma. 

The  Selection  of  Operation. 

Having  arrived  at  a  diagnosis,  the  next  point  to  settle 
is  the  selection  of  an  operation,  which  consists  practically 
in  deciding  between  an  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint 
and  an  interscapuio-thoracic  amputation  in  one  or  two 
stages.  As  regards  the  mortality  between  the  two  opera- 
tions, there  is  little  to  pick.  Indeed,  with  attention  to  the 
points  in  technique  to  be  mentioned,  an  interscspulc- 
thoracic  amputation  can  be  performed  nearly  aa  quickly  as 
one  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and  with  less  loss  of  blood, 
whilst  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growth 
are  removed  more  extensively  and  completely.  It  is  an 
old  rule,  which  is  not  without  exceptions,  that  an  amputa- 
tion for  malignant  growth  should  be  performed  above  the 
proximal  attachments  of  the  muscles  which  pass  over  it. 
Indeed,  if  one  examines  the  most  unbiassed  records  of 
cases  which  we  have — namely,  those  in  the  hospital 
reports — we  find  that  local  recurrences  in  the  stump  are 
much  more  frequent  after  amputation  through  the 
shoulder-joint  than  when  it  is  done  by  the  interscapulo- 
thoracic  method.  This  is  as  would  be  expected.  As  a 
further  point,  the  amputation  beiDg  done  well  above  the 
growth,  the  parts  being  in  their  natural  condition,  is 
easier  than  if  it  is  done  lower  dosvn. 

The  two  cases  which  form  the  text  of  this  paper  are  no  w 
quoted  in  brief. 

Case  i. 

A  little  girl,  L  W.,  sgsd  8,  was  admitted  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  1903,  havJDg  injured  her 
shoulder  by  falling  nine  months  previously.  On  admission, 
there  was  a  globular-shaped  swelling  over  the  upper  part  of 
tne  humerus,  which  was  cystic  in  front,  where  the  skin  was 
red.  A  skiagraph  was  taken,  which  has  unfortunately  been 
lost,  but  which  showed  no  sign  of  sarcoma,  but  suggested 
caries,  as  the  outline  of  the  bone  was  in  one  place  "  worm- 
eaten."  An  exploratory  incision  was  made  in  froijt  of  the 
swelling,  blood  and  broken-down  tissue  being  evacuated. 
Some  tissue  was  removed,  but  the  pathologist  was  unable  to 
express  a  decided  opinion.  A  few  days  later  a  second  explo- 
ratory incision  was  made  into  the  posterior  pari,  of  the  tumour 
and  growth  found.  An  interscapuio-thoracic  amputation  was 
then  done.  The  wound  healed  bv  first  intention.  The  child 
complained  of  no  pain,  and  left  the  hospital  in  a  f  ortnieht. 
Seven  months  after  the  operation  she  died  of  secondary 
growths  in  the  lungs  ;  the  sear  was  free  Irom  all  traces  of 
recurrence. 

Case  ii. 

A  little  boy  of  4  had  a  swelling  of  the  right  shoulder  for  four 
months.  On  examination  a  distinct  tumour  was  felt  over  the 
shoulder-joint,  which  a  skiagraph  indicated  was  a  sarcoma. 
The  specimen  is  labelled  1C4  in  the  catalogue  of  the  specimens 
in  the  museum  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond 
Ssreet.    An  amputation  of  the  forequarter   was  done.     The 

*  The  numbers  are  those  in  the  Museum  Catalogue  prepared  bv 
Dr.  Still,  pp.  15-16. 


wound  healed  by  first  intention.  There  was  no  local  recurrence 
after  operation,  but  the  child  died  of  secondary  visceral 
growths  after  four  months. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  technique  of  the  operation 
upon  which  special  stress  should  be  laid. 

Haemorrhage. — The  first  and  most  important  step  of  the 
operation  is  to  ligature  and  divide  the  subclavian  vessels. 
This  is  done  by  dividing  the  clavicle  at  the  junction  of  Its 
inner  quarter  and  outer  three-quarters,  the  latter  being 
pulled  up  and  out  of  the  way.  Thesubclavianarteryand  vein 
are  then  exposed,  ligatured,  clomped  with  art-ry  forceps, 
and  divided  between  them.  The  artery  is  ligatured  first, 
then  the  arm  is  raised  and  its  blood  emptied  through  the 
vein,  which  is  ligatured  before  the  arm  is  lowered.  By 
these  means  the  patient  is  Eaved  the  loss  of  a  "  limbfull " 
of  blood. 

Shock. — The  prevention  of  the  loss  of  blood  does  much 
to  prevent  the  shock,  which  may  still  be  considerable 
when  the  brachial  plexus  is  divided.  To  prevent  this  two 
or  three  minims  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  eucaine  and 
adrenalin  are  injected  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  and 
needle  into  each  cord  of  the  plexus  two  or  three  minutes 
before  it  is  divided,  distally  of  course  to  the  injections. 

Skin  tUps  are  then  raised  quickly  and  the  arm  with  the 
scapula  ablated.  In  doing  this  there  is  practically  no 
haemorrhage  as  the  subclavian  vessels  are  secured,  except 
from  the  suprascapular  and  perhaps  the  posterior  scapular 
arteries.  The  operation  is  then  completed  by  uniting  the 
flaps. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  will  always  be  better  for 
some  rectal  injections  of  saline. 

The  time  taken  by  this  operation  is  almost  all  spent  on 
the  first  step,  the  securing  of  the  subclavian  vessels, 
which  may  be  very  difficult  if  the  growth  extends  high. 
Bat  when  it  has  been  succeasf ally  accomplished  the  rest 
of  the  operation  only  takes  a  few  minutes.  In  fact  it  may 
be  sa;d  that  the  ease  and  success  cf  the  operation  very 
largely  depend  on  the  first  step.  There  is  no  difficulty  if 
the  growth  does  not  extend  up  along  the  axillary  vessels, 
though  cccasionally  some  very  large  veins  get  in  the  way. 
Care  must  be  taken  during  this  step  to  avoid  injuring  the 
pleura  which  lies  directly  behind  and  below  the  vessels. 
I  lost  a  third  case,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Winston, 
from  shock  about  thirty- six  hours  after  the  operation, 
because  the  growth  extended  so  high  that  the  subclavian 
vessels  cou'd  not  be  satis'actorily  and  easily  secured 
before  commencing  to  amputate.  This  case  shows  the 
importance  of  this  step  in  the  operation. 

Thes->  two  cases  show  that  the  operation  of  interscapuio- 
thoracic  amputation  can  be  done  safely  in  children.  But 
they  show  another  point.  Though  the  immediate  result 
was  successful,  both  patients  died  in  a  few  months 
from  the  internal  dissemination  of  the  growth.  Therefore 
the  operation  was  not  successful  in  its  remote  results.  It 
is  therefore  doubtful  if  it  is  an  operation  which  is  to  be 
often  recommended  for  these  cases.  Rather  would  it 
appear  better  to  reserve  it  for  a  few  carefully- selected 
ones,  in  which  cases  it  is  to  be  infinitely  preferred  to 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

An  interscapuio-thoracic  amputation  can  be  done  in  two 
stages;  first,  amputation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  re- 
moval of  the  scapula  later.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
from  amputations  at  the  hip-joint,  which  are  mostly  done 
on  people  who  are  very  ill,  suffering  from  old  and  ad- 
vanced tuberculous  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  upper 
limb,  the  amputation  is  usually  done  on  healthy  people, 
who  have  a  malignant  growth  which  has  net  as  yet  im- 
paired their  general  health.  Hence  there  is  not  the  need 
to  divide  the  interscapuio-thoracic  ampulation  into  two 
stages,  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  do  in  an  amputition  at 
the  hip-joint.  Further,  It  is  undesirable,  because  if  the 
interscapuio-thoracic  amputation  is  done  in  two  stages  a 
quantity  of  soft  parts  is  left  behind,  such  as  part  of  the 
deltoid  rnuccle,  which  is  in  close  relation  to  the  growth. 
Hence  local  recurrence  is  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the 
operation  is  done  in  two  stages. 


SOME    CASES    IN    WHICH   MECKEL'S    DIVER- 
TICULUM  WAS   PRESENT. 

By  H.  Tyrrell  Gray,  M.A.,  B.C.  (Oantab.), 

Resident  Medical  Superintendent.  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

(ai-eat  Ormond  Street. 

Abnormal  involution  of  any  of  the  omphalo  mesenteric 

structures  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  many  interest- 
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ing*  conditions  and  also,  unfortunately,  for  a  large  per- 
centage ol  fatal  cases.  When  we  consider  that  at  least  150 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  caused  by  the  persistence 
of  Meckel's  diverticulum  have  been  reported  since  1893, 
and  that  statistics  from  various  sources  estimate  the 
frequency  with  whi;h  this  structure  is  present  at  roughly 
2  per  cent ,  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  various 
pathological  conditions  which  can  arise  in  this  connexion 
cannot  be  over  estimated. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  single  paper  to  deal  with  the  many 
and  diverse  lesions  which  may  arise  from  abnormal 
involution  cf  these  structures ;  I  only  propose,  therefore, 
to  mention  one  or  two  cases  which  have  recently  come 
under  my  notice,  with  a  very  brief  review  of  the  literature 
referring  to  similar  conditions.  As  would  be  expected, 
cases  of  this  nature  are  commonest  in  the  young ;  from  10 
to  20  years  appears  to  be  the  age  at  which  these  cases 
most  usually  come  before  us  clinically.  Forgue  and  Riche1 
mention  55  cases  under  10  years  of  age  and  72  between  10 
and  20  years.  Pathological  lesions  due  to  the  persistence 
of  Meckel's  diverticulum  are  broadly  divisible  into  four 
great  classes  : 

1.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  diverticulum,  presenting 
all  grades  of  severity,  from  catarrh  to  ulceration  and  gangrene. 

2.  Affections  of  the  diverticulum  due  to  various  acquired 
malpositions,  such  as  torsion,  strangulation,  etc. 

3.  The  various  forms  of  intestiDal  obstruction  due  to  the 
persistence  or  excessive  involution  of  the  omphalo-mesenterie 
remains,  and 

4.  Various  forms  of  enterocysts,  fistula  at  the  umbilicus,  and 
many  other  conditions,  not  in  themselves  immediately 
threatening  life,  but  potentially  daDgerous,  and  subsequently 
exciting  conditions  classified  under  the  previous  headings. 

The  diagnosis  of  caees  where  Meckel's  diverticulum  is 
present  is  particularly  important  in  that,  to  quote  Porter  :2 

A  persistent  diverticulum  is  a  greater  menace  to  life  than 
an  appendix  vermiformis,  and  whenever  encountered  should 
be  removed. 

Involution  of  the  oinphalo- mesenteric  structures  may 
be  abnormal  in  two  ways,  named  respectively :  (1)  Sub- 
involution, and  (2)  superinvolution.  The  large  majcrity 
of  cases  belong  to  the  former  class.  The  latter  is  rare  and 
unimportant  because  it  is  only  connected  with  the  various 
degrees  of  atresia  of  the  small  intestine. 

Bland-Sutton3  has  described  these  latter  conditions, 
and  attributes  them  to  the  fact  that  the  obliterative  pro- 
cess is  excessive  and  involves  the  intestine,  producing  all 
grades  of  atresia  from  slight  constriction  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  proximal  part  of  the  intes  ine  in  a  cul-de-sac 
either  connected  with  the  distal  portion  by  a  fibrous  cord 
or  completely  separate  from  it.  The  proximal  part  may 
form  a  nstuia  at  the  umbilicus,  hence  the  importance,  in 
cases  of  congenital  umbilical  fistula,  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  Intestines  before  closing  the  fistula. 
Bland- Sutton1  reports  a  case  where  he  diagnosed  this 
condition  of  imperforate  ileum  and  subsequently  verified 
liia  diagnosis  at  operation.  This  condition  is  also 
mentioned  by  Sheen.5 

The  se  cases  are  uncommon  and  very  fatal  when  the 
atresia  is  extensive  enough  to  give  rise  to  intestinal 
obstruction.  I  find  two  in  the  records  at  Great  Ormond 
Street.  One  of  these  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Steward. 
The  fibrous  band  was  6  in.  in  length  and  attached  directly 
to  the  caecum  in  the  normal  position  of  the  ileum.  There 
was  also  imperforate  anus  and  atresia  of  the  rectum.  An 
analogous  condition  is  that  of  atresia  of  the  duodenum  at 
the  situation  of  the  bile  papilla,  mentioned  by  Bland- 
button,6  of  which  I  find  one  instance  at  Great  Ormond 
Street,  under  Dr.  Batten.  Interesting  though  these  con- 
ditions are,  practically  speaking  none  but  the  milder 
varieties,  which  rarely  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction, 
are  amenable  to  surgical  intervention. 

To  turn  to  those  cases  of  subinvolution,  I  would 
mention  first  a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Garrod  and 
Mr.  Fairbank  at  Great  Ormond  Street.  This  belongs  to 
the  first  class  of  affections  of  Meckel's  diverticulum— 
namely,  those  of  primary  inflammatory  nature— and  the 
history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

A  boy  of  7  years  had  been  treated  for  heart  disease  and 
chest  troubles  at  various  times.  He  had  been  seedy  for  a  day 
or  two  before  he  became  acutely  ill.  The  onset  was  at  9  p.m. 
v  before  admissiou,  and  was  oharaeteriz-d  by  sudden 
and  very  acute  pain.  The  boy  woke  up  and  screamed,  and  the 
bowels  were  opened  at  this  tim.!  Vomiting  first  occurred  at 
,.«„?.«.•  ?nd  aSaln  at  3  am-  1>!*in  continued,  so  that  he 
onia  not  sleep,  and  was  localized   to  the  umbilical  region. 


Though  the  child  was  cyanosed  and  suffering  from  dyspnoea 
while  the  alae  nasi  were  dilating  with  eacti  inspiration,  the 
faeies  was  distinctly  of  the  abdominal  type.  The  chest  was 
full  of  moist  sounds,  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  was 
evident  on  examination.  The  abdomen  showed  good  move- 
ment above  the  umbilicus,  but  was  nearly  motionless  below, 
while  in  the  hypogastric  region  a  rounded  prominence  was 
apparent.  Muscular  rigidity  was  marked  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  while  a  rounded  swelling,  dull  to  percussion  and 
more  or  less  median  in  position,  suggesting  distended  bladder, 
could  be  made  out  by  palpation.  This  swelling  gave  a  fullness 
in  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  as  ascertained  by  rectal  examina- 
tion, but  did  not  subside  when  the  urine  was  drawn  off  by  a 
catheter.  The  abdomen  elsewhere  was  not  distended.  Opera- 
tion by  Mr.  Fairbank  revealed  a  clean-cut  oval  perforation  of 
a  conical  Meckel's  diverticulum.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  were 
clean-cut  and  not  thickened  ;  the  ulcer  was  evidently  acute 
and  J  in.  by  £  in.  in  extent,  and  was  situated  on  the  lateral 
aspect  of  the  "diverticulum.  The  latter  structure  was  situated 
near  the  pelvis,  where  there  was  a  spreading  septic  peritonitis. 
The  intestines  in  the  neighbourhood  were  inflamed  in  their 
peritoneal  coats  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  the  prominence 
noted  previously. 
The  child  recovered. 

This  was  a  case  of  primary  acute  diverticulitis,  due 
probably  to  infection  with  virulent  organisms.  There 
was  no  suspicion  of  its  being  a  distension  ulcer,  as  there 
was  no  sign  of  torsion  of  the  diverticulum  or  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Further,  there  were  no  signs  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  diverticulum.  As  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously, every  grade  of  diverticulitis  is  known,  from 
simple  catarrh  to  gangrene,  and  may  be  due  to  specific 
organisms,  such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  or  actinomycosis,  etc.  Of  thfse,  according  to 
Forgue  and  Riche,7  ulceration  occurring  in  typhoid  fever 
is  the  commonest,  but  all  of  them  are  rare.  There  was 
the  possibility  that  in  this  case  we  were  dealing  with  an 
acute  perforation  during  an  attack  of  "  ambulatory  typhoid 
fever."  The  possibility  was  certainly  remote  and  negatived 
by  the  absence  of  confirmatory  evidence  and  the  subsequent 
rapid  rtcovery  of  the  child. 

Non-specific  ulcerative  diverticulitis,  however,  occurs 
as  the  result  of  infection  by  a  variety  of  organisms,  and 
ulcers  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  may  or  may  not 
perforate.  Making"  reported  a  case  where  there  were 
thirteen  perforations  in  one  diverticulum. 

Infection  is  almost  certainly  direct  in  these  cases,  and 
is  due  probably  to  diminution  of  the  resistance  of  the 
mucosa  as  a  result  of  slight  twists  and  injuries  from 
change  of  position,  to  which  a  structure  of  this  nature 
is  so  liable,  followed  by  a  direct  infection  of  the  injured 
viscus  by  intestinal  organisms.  Further,  the  blood  supply 
is  not  particularly  good,  as  there  is  seldom  a  mesentery ; 
in  this  respect  Meckel's  diverticulum  is  inferior  to  the 
appendix  in  many  instances,  and  inflammatory  attacks 
in  both  these  viscera  much  resemble  each  other ;  indeed, 
the  differential  diagnosis  is  often  impossible,  so  alike  are 
the  symptoms  and  manifestations.  Further,  acute  abdo- 
minal symptoms  due  to  Meckel's  diverticulum  have  more 
frequently  been  attributed  to  the  appendix  than  any  other 
organ.  Hnlstead8  says  that  in  acute  obstruction  due  to 
the  diverticulum  the  tenderness  is  most  usually  situated 
at  the  level  or  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  that  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  particularly  from 
appendicitis.  Also  a  differential  diagnosis,  according  to 
this  author,  is  to  be  made  from  appendicitis  in  cases  of 
torsion  and  acute  diverticulitis.  The  case  just  quoted 
much  resembled  an  attack  of  acute  appendicitis  with 
diffuse  spreading  peritonitis.  Finally,  it  may  be  said 
that  diverticulitis  sometimes,  though  not  often,  accord- 
ing to  Halstead1  and  Forgue  and  Riche,11  causes  the 
adherence  of  the  diverticulum  to  neighbouring  organs, 
thus  predisposing  to  intestinal  obstruction.  This  form  of 
inflammatory  attachment  is,  according  to  most  authors, 
rare,  though  a  few  authentic  cases  are  known.  Henrotin, 
quoted  by  Halstead,"  describes  a  case  where  Meckel's 
diverticulum  became  adherent  to  the  exudate  on  a  stump 
of  an  appendix  removed  eight  days  previously,  and  caused 
intestinal  obstruction.  Adhesions  may  similarly  form 
through  inflammation  primarily  in  the  diverticulum. 

The  next  case  I  wiBh  to  bring  before  your  notice  illus- 
trates one  or  two  points  which  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
this  condition  when  it  gives  rise  to  acute  intestinal 
obstruction. 

A  boy,  8  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Corner  at  Great 
Ormond  Street,  complained  of  sudden  acute  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men two  days  before  admission,     lie  vomited  at  the  time  of 
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onset.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  previous  attacks  either  in 
his  own  or  his  family  history.  The  next  day  the  pain  was 
relieved,  and  there  was  an  improvement. 

On  the  diy  of  admission  into  hospital  there  was  an  exacerba- 
tion of  the  pain,  and  he  vomited  again.  1  here  was  absolute 
constipation.  The  general  condition  was  not  bad  in  spite  of 
the  history  of  forty-eight  hours.  The  abdomen  showed  deficient 
movement  in  its  lower  part,  whhe  in  the  hyp"gastric  region 
soaie  prominence  was  noticeable.  The  rest  of  the  abdomen 
was  not  distended.  There  was  no  muscular  rigidity,  but  a 
rounded  swelling  could  be  well  felt  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
dull  to  percussion  and  resembling  a  distended  bladder  This 
swelling,  however,  did  not  disappear  when  a  little  urine  was 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  There  was  distinct  fullness  in  the 
recto-vesical  pouch,  as  ascertained  by  a  rectal  examination. 
A  diagnosis  of  obstruction  was  made,  acd  operation  by  Mr. 
Corner  showed  a  distended  loop  of  small  intestine  strangulated 
beneath  a  Meckel's  diverticulum,  itself  gaugrenous  and 
adherent  to  the  mesentery.  The  strangulation  of  the  small 
intestine  was  evidently  recent,  as  the  bowel  was  merely 
congested,  though  greatly  distended  ;  evidently  strangulation 
had  not  persisted  for  forty  eight  hours. 

The  explanation  is  probably  as  follows  :  The  first  attack 
of  pain  was  due  to  some  twisting  of  the  diverticulum  at 
its  junction  with  the  intestine  where  it  was  narrow,  ob- 
structing the  venous  return  and  causing  it  to  assume  the 
globular  character  which  it  exhibited  at  the  operation, 
and  leading  to  gangrene.  The  pain,  therefore,  became 
Eomewhat  relieved  till  the  swelling  commenced  to  com- 
press the  small  intestine,  giving  rise  to  the  exacerbation 
which  occurred  on  the  day  of  admission,  and  to  typical 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Compression  of  a  loop  of  gut  is  the  commonest  way  in 
which  Meckel's  diverticulum  causes  acute  intestinal  ob- 
struction and  the  distal  end  is  usually  attached  to  the 
mesentery  or  small  intestine  by  fibrous  cord.  Treves,13 
quoting  C'azin,  says  that  the  attachment  was  to  the  mesen- 
tery in  10  cases,  to  the  small  intestine  in  6  cases,  and 
to  the  umbilicus  in  7  cases. 

H-lstead's14  figures  are:  To  the  mesentery  23  cases, 
umbilicus  15  cases,  and  to  small  intestine  3  cases. 

It  would  seem  trom  the  perusal  of  several  cases  that  the 
more  sudden  and  fulminating  types  are  associated  with 
the  adherence  of  the  diverticulum  to  the  mesentery,  while 
those  Ipss  common  oases  of  adhesion  to  the  small  intes- 
tine, where  more  play  is  allowed,  would  seem  to  present  a 
milder  clinical  picture.  The  onset  frequently  occurs  after 
a  meal,  s>  metimes  after  trauma  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
In  the  former  case  the  intestinal  distension  after  errors  in 
diet  is  doubtless  the  determining  factor. 

Volvulus  of  the  diverticulum  is  not  at  all  common, 
though  small  twists  repeatedly  following  each  other  must 
frequently  occur  in  such  a  variable  viscus.  In  the  dis- 
cussion following  a  case  of  volvulus  of  Meckel's  diver- 
ticulum, reported  by  Taylor,15  Kelly  ls  gives  the  following 
chief  factors  determining  torsion  of  an  abdominal 
viscus,  specially  applicable  to  these  eases  :  (1)  Growth  and 
alterati  >n  of  relations-  (2)  Movements  imparted  by 
surrounding  viscera.  (3)  Movements  imparted  by  con- 
traction and  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall.  (4)  Move- 
ments depending  on  the  change  of  position  of  the  body 
and  alterations  of  gravity.  • 

Slight  twists  occurring  as  a  result  of  these  factors  are 
undoubtedly  the  starting  point  in  many  cases  of  diverti- 
culitis in  its  various  forms  and  of  intestinal  obstruction. 

Such  was,  I  think,  the  origin  in  all  probability  of  the 
case  just  quoted.  If  this  explanation  is  true  one  would 
expect  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  a  previous  history  of 
abdominal  disorders  and  in  fact  this  obtains  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  For  example  Taj  lor1  '■  reports  a  case  of 
volulus  of  a  free  Meckel's  diverticulum  in  a  girl,  6  years  of 
age,  who  gave  a  history  of  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  all 
her  life,  relieved  by  purgatives.  Halstead17  reports  a  case 
of  strangulation  of  intestine  through  the  mesentery  of 
Meckel's  diverticulum  in  which  a  previous  history  of 
several  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  with  constipation 
and  vomiting  had  occurred.  Forgue  and  Eiche ' 8  lay 
stress  on  the  history  of  previous  attacks  of  abdominal 
pain  and  add  further  that  a  family  history  oi  a  similar 
nature  may  not  infrequently  be  found. 

Apart  from  mechanical  causes  predisposing  to,  or 
actually  causing,  acute  affections  of  the  diverticulum,  any 
inflammatory  aff-ction  of  the  small  intestine  has  a  similar 
effect.  Thus,  Sailer  and  Frazier19  report  a  case  of  strangu- 
lation of  Meckel's  diverticulum  during  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  in  which  there  were  no  ulcers  in  the  diver- 
ticulum.   This  case  further  gave  a  history  of  an  attack  of 


acute  abdominal  pain  on  a  previous  occasion  which  had 
been  diagnosed  as  gallstones. 

The  importance  of  this  previous  history  is  undoubted. 
Another  point  to  which  I  would  draw  attention,  not 
present  in  the  cases  already  referred  to,  but  which  was 
present  In  my  next  case,  is  the  external  appearance  of  the 
umbilicus.  Those  diverticula  which  are  adherent  directly 
to  the  umbilicus  without  the  intervention  of  a  fibrous  band 
are  usually  cases  which  at  birth  had  an  umbilical  fistula 
of  varying  size,  usually  small  (Sheen) ao  Any  excessive 
scarring  at  the  umbilicus,  therefore  in  association  with 
other  considerations,  during  an  attack  of  acute  abdominal 
pain  may  help  towards  a  diagnosis.  This  was  in  fact  a 
leading  factor  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of  two  cases  per- 
sonally reported  to  me  by  Mr.  N itch  and  Dr.  Yarred.  A 
second  peculiarity  ol  the  appearance  of  the  umbilicus  is 
that  of  a  marked  indrawing  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  abdominal  wall ;  this  was  present  in  my  next  ease. 
Such  an  appearance,  if  present,  would  indicate  the  attach- 
ment of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  remains  to  the  umbilicus 
Intestinal  obstruction  under  these  conditions  is  usually 
produced  by  ••  dragging,"  though  it  may  be  by  one  of  the 
numerous  mechanisms  reported  and  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  The  final  point  I  wish  to  allude  to  is  the 
prominence  in  the  hypogastric  region  so  much  resembling 
a  distended  bladder,  but  not  disappearing  after  the  use  of 
the  catheter. 

Halstead-1  says  that  localized  meteorism  is  in  favour  of 
obstruction  by  a  Meckel's  diverticulum.  His  case  showed 
localized  distension  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  umbili- 
cus, with  flattening  of  the  flanks.  He  compares  the  con- 
figuration of  the  abdomen  to  an  inverted  cone.  The 
situation  of  the  meteorism  would  vary  according  as  the 
strangulated  and  distended  loop  passed  beneath  the  diver- 
ticulum upwards  or  downwards  ;  in  the  two  above  cases, 
accompanied  with  meteorism,  the  prominence  was  in  the 
hypogastric  region  ;  sometimes  it  inclines  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  It  is  well  known  that  tumours  due  to  distended 
intestine  may  give  a  dull  or  impaired  note  to  percussion, 
and  this  sign  was  present  in  both  the  above  cases.  To 
sum  up,  then,  the  points  In  favour  of  the  diagnosis  of 
Intestinal  obstruction  due  to  Meckel's  diverticulum  are, 
according  to  Halstead  :'-a 

1.  Age.     Usually  children  and  young  adults. 

2  Previous  history  of  minor  attacks. 

3  The  configuration  of  the  abdomen  already  described, which 
I  would  modify  by  saying  that  the  prominence  tends  to  be 
central  and  confined  either  to  a  region  above  or  below  the 
umbilicus. 

4.  Early  faecal  vomiting.  Cazin,  quoted  by  Halstead,  says  it 
occurs  late.  Forgue  and  Eiche-3  note  the  rarity  with  which 
faecal  vomiting  occurs. 

5.  Localized  tenderness  near  the  umbilicus,  usually  to  the 
right.  Special  stress  should,  I  think,  be  laid  on  the  first  thre6 
points,  and  to  these  one  may  add  : 

6   The  appearance  of  the  umbilicus  If  abnormal,  and 
7.  Other  signs  of  small  intestine  obstruction. 

There  is  not  space  to  detail  further  the  many  and  varied 
forms  of  intestinal  obstruction  due  to  Meckel's  diverticulum 
and  their  clinical  and  pathological  peculiarities,  so  I  now 
pass  on  to  relate  my  last  case. 

A  girl  of  6  years  of  age,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Arbuthnot  Lane, 
for  whom  I  acted,  complained  of  a  swelling  at  the  navel  since 
birth  It  had  been  growing  larger  and  she  had  repeated 
attacks  of  pain  at  the  umbilicus.  There  was  a  very  marked  in- 
drawing  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix  apparent  on  examining  the 
child,  while  a  rounded  swelling  beneath  and  fixed  to  the  umbi- 
licus, appearing  to  be  in  the  abdominal  wall,  could  be  felt.  The 
mass  was  tender  but  did  not  present  any  cystic  feel  when 
palpated. 

On  pressing  the  abdominal  wall  below  the  umbilicus  there 
was  more  of  a  dragging  sensation  produced  on  the  tumour 
than  was  produced  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  above.  Operation 
revealed  a  cystic  swelling  filled  with  old  blocd  clot  into 
whose  interior  opened  a  patent  Meckel's  diverticulum.  The 
diverticulum  was  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  intestine 
aEd  again  at  Its  entrance  into  the  cyst.  The  cavity  of  the 
cyst  was  therefore  in  free  communication  with  the  lumen  of 
the  small  intestine.  Above  the  diverticulum  and  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  cyst,  which  was  surrounded  with  dense  fat,  was 
a  large  piece  of  omentum.  Below  and  also  attached  to  the 
cyst  wall  were  the  obligated  urachus  expanding  Into  the 
bladder,  and  below  that  a  fibrous  band  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries.  The  pathological  report 
by  Dr.  Graham  Forbes  describes  this  tumour  as  probably  of 
intestinal  origin  as  there  are  a  few  unstriped  muscle  fibres  to 
be  seen  and  in  places  cells  resembling  those  of  intestinal 
epithelium. 
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The  cyst  was  probably  formed  by  contraction  after 
scarring  of  the  diverticulum  at  the  spot  where  it  was 
repeatedly  pressed  upon  by  the  contraction  of  the  recti 
abdominis  muscles.  The  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
tumour  was,  I  think,  evidenced  by  the  dense  matting  of 
the  surrounding  structures,  and  the  great  thickening  of 
the  peritoneum  and  posterior  rectus  sheath  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Had  the  case  been  left  alone  asd  had 
no  acute  abdominal  symptoms  necessitated  surgical  inter- 
ference at  any  time,  I  think  that  probably  in  cue  course 
the  condition  would  have  developed  into  an  umbilical 
cyst  connected  to  the  small  intestine  by  a  fibrous  band,  a 
variety  of  cysts  referred  to  by  Forgue  and  Riche." 

Very  many  varieties  of  cysts  and  enteroeysts  have  now 
been  recorded,  but  it  is  apart  from  the  object  of  this  pater 
to  refer  to  them  further.  I  have  hoped  only  to  bring 
together  some  points  which  may  aid  us  in  the  diagnosis 
of  pathological  conditions  due  to  the  persistence  of 
Meckel's  diverticulum  or  its  vestigial  remains.  In  con- 
clusion, I  wish  to  thank  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
kindly  allowed  me  to  quote  their  cases. 

References. 
1  Le  Divertieule  de  Meckel  (Octave  L>oin,  Pari?.)  2  Journ.  American 
Med  Assoc.,  8eptein"er23id  1905.  '  British  Medical  Journal,  i,  1831, 
pp.  3)3  345.  *  loc.  cit.  5  BrMalMed.-Ohir.Joum.,  1901,  p.  310.  6  Loc.  cit. 
7  Loc,  cit.  ?  Tran*.  Path  Soc,  London,  1892-3.  9  Annals  of  Surgery, 
1902,  vol.  xxxv,  pp.  471-94.  lu  Loe.  cit.  "  Loc  cit  l-  Loc.  cit. 
13  Intestinal  Obstruction.  I4  Loc.  cit.  u  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bul- 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Brook  (Swansea)  said  he  had  hoped  to  have 
heard  some  allusion  to  inversion  of  the  diverticulum,  a 
condition  which,  together  with  the  troubles  to  which  it 
might  give  rise,  was  scarcely  noticed  in  the  literature  of 
Meckel's  diverticulum.  He  referred  to  a  case  in  a  child 
of  2i,  in  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  operate  for 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  with  disturbance.  An  intus- 
susception was  found  immediately  above  the  caecum,  and 
the  cause  of  it  was  a  partially  inverted  Meckel's 
diverticulum  attached  to  the  advancing  head  of  the  intus- 
susception, or,  rather,  pulling  the  latter  after  it.  It  was  an 
oval  body  attached  by  a  pedicle  about  1  in.  in  length  to 
the  bowel  wall.  The  enlargement  of  the  distal  portion 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  adenomatous  tissue,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  at  this  point  the  inversion  was  not  com- 
plete. The  intussusception  could  not  be  reduced  until 
the  diverticulum  had  been  excised  through  an  incision  in 
the  bowel  wall. 

Mr.  D'Arcy  Power  (London)  drew  attention  to  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  case  of  intussusception  related 
by  Mr.  Brook  of  Swansea,  in  which  a  partial  inversion  of 
Meckel's  diverticulum  had  enabled  the  ileum  to  grasp  the 
protrusion  and  begin  an  intussusception.  Mr.  Power  asked 
whether  Mr.  Brook  had  made  any  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  inverted  diverticulum  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  merely  oedematous  mucous  membrane,  or  whether  it 
was  not  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  papilloma  or  polypus. 
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AN  OPERATION  FOR  EMBOLUS. 
The  extremely  interesting  report  of  Mr.  Sampson  Handley 
uoon  his  case  of  embolus,  in  the  British  Mkdical  Journal 
of  September  21st,  page  712,  has  reminded  me  of  a  case 
that  was  UDder  my  care  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary  in  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  in  which  an  embolus  was  removed  from  the 
popliteal  artery.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  from 
the  notes 

Embolic  Gangrene  of  the  Right  I.rg :  Arteriotomy  :  Removal 
of  Embolus:  Suture  of  Artery. 

M.  15. ,  female,  aged  41,  was  admitted  to  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary  on  September  2nd,  1903,  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
right  leg,  and  of  its  belDg  cold  and  numb.  The  onset  was 
sudden. 

History.  —Many  years  ago  the  patient  suffered  from  chorea. 
There  ia  uo  history  of  rheumatism. 

Present  Condition. — The  right  log  is  qalte  cold.  There  is 
some  diacoloration  of  the  skin  over  the  anterior  tibial  region. 
Benestlon  is  much  dlmlmsned.  No  pulsation  can  be  felt  in 
ounor  the  anterior  or  posterior  tibial  artery.     It  Is  present  In 


the  femoral.  On  making  gentle  pressure  over  the  popliteal 
region  considerable  pain  was  caused.  Nothing  definite,  how- 
ever, could  be  felt.  Examination  of  the  heart  snowed  that  the 
patient  was  the  subject  of  endocarditis,  the  misra!  valve  being 
the  one  affected.  A  diagnosis  of  embolic  gangrene  of  the 
popliteal  artery  was  made,  and  it  was  determined  to  carry  out 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  clot. 

On  Admission — Temperature,' 104.4°  ;  pulse,  106  ;  respira- 
tions, 32 

Operation  — September  7th.  Ether.  Vertical  incision  over 
popliteal  space.  Popliteal  artery  exposed  in  all  its  length. 
Artery  incised  in  long  axis,  and  a  large  amount  of  clot  removed, 
pressure  being  kept  up  by  the  fmger  of  an  assistant  upon  the 
highest  part  of  tne  exposed  vessel.  vVhen  the  vessel  was 
cleared,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  pressure  was  remitted,  and 
blood  at  once  flowed  through  incision  in  artery.  Incision  in 
artery  closed  by  continuous  suture  taking  all  coats.  Superficial 
wound  closed  ;  drainage  by  small  tube. 

September  10th.  Patient  much  worse.  Pulse  is  extremely 
weak,  and  patient  Is  coughiDg  up  blood-stained  mucus. 

Stptember  11th.  Patient's  condition  is  one  of  collapse. 

Post-mortem  Examination.  September  12th,  1903  —Incision 
9  in.  long,  over  right  popliteal  space.  Suture  li  in.  in  length 
in  popliteal  artery.  Luogs  :  Some  fluid  in  rightpleura  :  adhe- 
sions in  left  pleura;  several  infarcts  in  right  lung.  Heart: 
Weight,  16  oz.  ;  right  side  greatly  dilated  but  empty  ;  right 
auricle  almost  admits  closed  fist.  Tricuspid  valve  thickened 
and  shrunken,  barely  admits  two  fingers.  Pulmonary  valve 
normal.  Mitral  valve  thickened  and  calcareous,  admits  one 
finger-tip.  On  posterior  segment  is  a  mass  of  fibrin  the  size  of 
a  hazel  nut.  Aortic  valve  :  Segments  thickened  and  shrunken  ; 
valve  quite  incompetent.  Kidneys  :  Rather  granular;  pyramids 
injected  ;  two  small  white  infarcts  in  right  kidney. 

Since  this  case  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  the  same  principle.  But  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  do  so  provided  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Sampson 
Handley  rightly  considers  necessary  to  success,  "  instant 
diagnosis  and  immediate  operation,"  are  possible. 
Leeds.  B.  G.  A.  MOYNIHAN. 


RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 
As  bearing  on  the  discussion  at  Exeter  upon  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  perhaps  the  following  ease  may  be  of  interest. 
On  March  8th  I  was  called  to   Mrs.  X.,  aged  60,  who  said 
she  had  a  fearful  pain  in  her  left  hand. 

She  had  been  away  for  the  day,  and  it  came  on  before  she 
returned  home.  She  was  in  great  agony  with  the  pain,  and 
it  radiated  up  the  arm  to  the  axilla.  The  hand  was  seen  to  be 
swollen  and  tender  to  touch,  particularly  in  the  palm  and  the 
index  finger  also.  Otherwise  no  marked  swelling  nor  redness 
as  in  inflammation.  There  was  no  history  of  injury  at  first, 
till  she  remembered  shutting  the  railway  gate  one  stormy  day, 
when  the  iron  knob  impinged  against  her  Sand,  but  there  was 
no  abrasion.  She  is  otherwise  healthy,  but  for  her  stomach  at 
times,  and  she  once  had  a  sore  on  the  shin  the  result  of  a 
knock  against  a  box.  It  took  some  time  to  heal.  Hot  applica- 
tions were  applied  and  general  treatment,  but  without  much 
effect.  The  swelling  increased  for  a  few  days,  and  the  tem- 
perature reached  104°  on  one  occasion,  with  feverish  sym- 
ptoms. A  faint  red  line  extended  up  the  arm.  All  sub- 
isided  but  for  the  tenderness  and  swelling  on  the  hand,  and 
the  hack  of  the  hand  was  oedematous.  The  arm  in  a  bath  of 
carbolic  water  gave  some  relief.  She  was  put  on  saiicin  and 
the  salicylates,  which  gave  temporary  relief,  and  the  condi- 
tion subsided  very  slowly  after  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  left  a 
degree  of  stiffness  aud  immobility  which  is  only  being 
recovf  red  from  at  the  end  of  this  time. 

The  ease  altogether  presented  the  appearance  of  an  acute 
t<  ndc-synovitis  of  the  hand  and  fingers.  There  was  con- 
siderable wasting  of  the  muscles,  and  for  this  an  electric 
battery  has  been  in  use  for  a  month  or  two,  and 
has  helped  the  condition.  The  patient  can  now 
use  her  fingeis  to  a  certain  extent  and  the  hand  is 
greatly  recovered,  but  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
joints  at  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  in  some 
instances  a  marked  hardness.  It  is  difficult  to  apply 
any  other  name  to  the  condition  hut  "rheumatic 
arthritis,"  though  the  infection  seemed  all  in  the  flexor 
tendons  at  first.  The  poison  must  have  gained  entrance 
through  the  blood,  whatever  micro- organism  caused  it, 
and  the  slight  blow  from  a  gate  may  have  determined 
the  site  of  the  disease.  The  patient  was  considerably 
prostrated  with  the  illness,  and  adds  but  one  to  the 
mystery  of  a  disease  like  rheumatoid  or  rheumatic 
arthritis.  No  medicine  seemed  to  be  a  specific  for  it, 
either  externally  or  taken  internally. 

rumfries.  J-  W.  Martin,  M.D.Ediu. 
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ANATOMICAL  TEXTBOOKS. 
When  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Buchanan's  Manual  of 
Anatomy  appeared  we  drew  attention  to  the  author's 
desire  that  his  book  should  serve  as  a  textbook  of 
systematic  and  practical  anatomy,  and  we  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  general  success  of  the  scheme,  judging 
from  the  volume  then  before  us  (British  Medical 
Journal,  vol.  ii,  1906,  p.  782).  Now  that  the  second 
volume-  has  appeared,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  the 
opinion  previously  formed.  This  second  volume  deals 
with  the  abdomen,  thorax,  head  and  neck,  central  nervous 
system,  and  the  organs  of  Uie  special  senses,  and,  like  the 
first,  is  well  printed  on  good  paper  and  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  figures.  The  figures  for  the  most  part  are 
more  conventional  than  impressive,  and  there  is  nothing 
particularly  striking  either  in  tbe  matter  of  the  text  or  in 
the  manner  of  its  presentation.  The  instructions  for 
dissection,  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  each  section,  are 
not  always  as  explicit  as  might  bewished,  and  the  student 
who  has  been  told  what  to  do  when  the  body  is  placed  in 
the  lithotomy  position  will  have  difficulty  in  discovering 
from  the  text  what  the  lithotomy  position  is.  The 
accounts  of  the  development  of  tbe  different  organs  and 
parts  which  the  author  places  after  his  various  descriptions 
are  generally  correct,  though  in  some  cases  a  little 
antiquated ;  but  admirable  as  many  of  them  are,  their 
want  of  continuity  will  prevent  the  student  from  gaining 
any  adequate  or  satisfactory  idea  of  the  general  develop- 
mental history  of  the  human  body  from  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  he  will  frequently  be  in  a  difficulty 
with  regard  to  terms  which  are  used  before  any  explana- 
tion of  them  is  given,  whilst,  here  and  there,  when  the 
explanation  is  forthcoming,  as  in  the  case  of  the  account 
of  the  cloaca,  he  may  be  led  into  a  misconception,  for  that 
important  chamber  is  described  as  the  common  opening  of 
the  hind  gut  and  urino  genital  ducts.  In  an  apoendix 
the  English  and  Latin  equivalents  of  various  anatomical 
terms  are  placed  in  opposite  columns,  and  a  glossary  is 
added  in  which  explanations  of  various  terms  is  given. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  is  good,  it  is  of  convenient  size,  and 
readable ;  but  its  excellencies  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  oust  any  of  its  predecessors  from  the  places 
they  have  gained. 

The  second  edition  in  English  of  Professor  Spaltehoi.z's 
Sand- Atlas  of  Suman  Anatomy?  with  text  translated  from 
the  German  by  Professor  L.  F.  Barker,  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  first  edition,  and  the  figures  and  text  together 
constitute  an  excellent  handbook  of  systematic  anatomy 
for  junior  students.  The  figures  are  beautiful  examples 
of  artist's  work  and  colour  printing,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  other  atlas  of  this  description  has  so  many 
strong  and  graphic  representations  of  anatomical  relations. 
The  first  volume  deals  with  bones  and  joints  ;  the  second 
with  muscles  and  the  vascular  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lymph  vascular  system,  which  is  not  included. 
In  the  third  volume  the  viscera,  brain,  nerves,  and  sense 
organs  are  illustrated.  All  the  figures  are  accompanied 
by  short  descriptions  which  are  precise  and  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  positions  and  relations  of  the 
various  parts.  The  venous  system  is  particularly  good, 
for  the  veins  are  represented  full  of  blood  as  they  appear 
in  formol- hardened  preparations,  and  thus  an  excellent 
idea  of  their  appearance  in  the  living  body  is  suggested. 
The  nervous  system  also  forms  a  strong  section,  and  the 
figures  representing  the  positions  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
cranial  nerves  and  the  courses  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  tbe 
brain  substance  are  particularly  striking  and  suggestive. 
The  student  who  uses  the  book  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
in  association  with  his  own  work  in  the  dissecting-room 
will  build  up  for  himself  a  knowledge  of  anatomical  rela- 
tions which  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  clinical  work.  Author,  artist,  publishers,  and  trans- 
lator are  all  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  work,  which 
leaves  little  opening  for  criticism  ;  but  perhaps  if  any 
one   figure   might   be  improved   in   future   editions,  it  Is 


lMa.7iual  of  Anatomy,  Systematic  and  Practical,  including  Embryoloou. 
By  A.  M.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  F.F.P.S.Glasg.  Vol.  ii.  London: 
Bailliere,  Tindall.  and  Cox.    1907.   (Demy  8vo.  965  pp.;  363  figs.    12s. 6d.) 

2  Hand-Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy.  By  W.  Spalteliolz.  Edited  by  L.  F. 
Barker.  Vols  i,  ii,  and  iii.  Second  edition.  London  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.    (Crown  4to,  pp.  872;  935  figs.    Two  guineas  ) 


that  which  depicts  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pars  descendans  duodeni,  for  it  gives  no  adequate 
representation  of  the  important  plica  longitudinalis. 

The  illustrations  in  the  second  volume  of  Sobottas 
Atlas  and  Textbook  of  Human  Anatomy3  include  repre- 
sentations of  the  hollow  and  solid  viscera  of  the  body. 
As  in  vol.  i,  the  figures  are  very  beautiful  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  by  autotype,  multicoloured  lithography, 
and  the  three-colour  process.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
anatomically  correct.  Here  and  there  diagrams  are  intro- 
duced mainly  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  relationships 
more  clearly,  or  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  development  of  the  organs  depicted.  The  text 
which  accompanies  the  figures  has  been  translated  from 
the  German  by  Professor  McMurrick,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  very  satisfactory,  but  here  and  there  it  appears,  like 
the  figures,  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  For 
example,  on  p.  61,  in  the  description  of  the  gall 
bladder,  it  is  first  asserted  that  the  neck  of  that  organ 
and  the  cystic  duct  are  directed  towards  the  right,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  389,  and  a  few  lines  further  down  on 
tbe  same  page  occurs  the  statement  that  the  cystic  duct 
"  is  a  short  irregularly  cylindrical  structure  which  turns 
sharply  to  the  left."  Of  the  two  statements,  the  latter  is 
more  correct  than  either  the  former  or  the  illustration. 
Clearly  the  editor  has  missed  a  chance  of  correcting  in 
his  translation  the  slight  errors  which  have  crept  into 
the  figures.  The  book  may  prove  very  useful  to  the 
junior  student,  but  it  will  scarcely  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  preparing  for  the  higher  medical  examinations. 

Mr.  C.  Gordon  Brodie's  graphic  handbook  of  Dissections 
Illustrated  *  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  of  great  use  to  the 
student  of  anatomy.  The  plates  depict,  either  at  full  size 
or  at  two-thirds  size,  the  majority  of  the  dissections 
which  the  student  usually  make3  and  they  represent  the 
part  as  seen  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view  on  the  dis- 
secting table.  Further,  the  dissections  depicted  are  not 
over-elaborate,  on  the  contrary  they  represent  those 
which  every  student  is  expected  to  make  and  which  he 
can  accomplish  successfully  with  the  expenditure  of  an 
ordinary  amount  of  care  and  diligence.  The  plates  are 
beautifully  executed.  The  outlines  are  clear,  the  colour- 
ing is  excellent,  and  if  they  fail  in  any  point  it  is  that 
those  representing  deep  dissections  scarcely  give  the 
requisite  idea  of  depth.  The  indicating  letters  and  num- 
bers are  placed  on  the  parts  to  which  they  refer,  they  are 
perfectly  distinct  and  are  easily  found  in  the  accompanying 
index.  These  are  points  of  importance,  for  they  greatly 
facilitate  the  use  of  the  plates.  In  addition  to  the  indices, 
the  various  plates  are  accompanied  by  short  descriptions, 
and  in  these  many  extremely  useful  explanatory  diagrams 
are  introduced.  In  the  73  plates  are  included  representa- 
tions of  dissections  of  the  limbs,  the  head  and  neck,  the 
thorax,  the  abdomen,  and  the  perineum,  but  the  figures 
do  not  include  dissections  of  joints  and  ligaments.  From 
a  student's  point  cf  view  Mr.  Brodie's  atlas  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  most  useful  book  of  its  kind  which  has  yet  beer. 
produced  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  good  that  we  should  like  to  see 
it  further  improved  by  alterations  and  aoMitions  to  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  sections,  for  from  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  the  latter  particularly  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  can  easily  be  made  of  a  very  graphic  character 
with  the  aid  of  modem  means  of  fixation  of  parts.  But 
even  without  these  suggested  additions  the  book  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  service  to  students  in  enabling  them 
to  recognize  and  name  the  various  structures  displayed 
in  their  own  dissections,  and  it  will  help  the  practitioner 
readily  to  call  to  mind  and  revivify  the  work  he  did  in 
past  days  in  the  dissecting-room. 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  PATHOLOGY. 
The  third  volume  of  the  manual  of  pathological  histology,' 
which  Professors  Cornil  and  Eanvibr  are  bringing  out, 

3  Atlas  and  Textbook  of  Human  Anatomy.  By  J.  Sobotta.  Edited  by 
J  P  McMurrick,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Vol.  ii,  The  Viscera,  including  the 
Heart.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co.  1S06. 
(Crown  4to,  pp.  194  :  214  illustrations.    25s.) 

*Z>iM«cii""»  IUuMrated:  A  Graphic  Handbook  fir  Student*  of  Human 
Anatomy.  By  C.  Gordon  Brodie,  F.R  C.S.  Second  edition  London  : 
Whittaker  and  Co.  (Crown  4to  ;  142  pages  ;  73  plates  and  37  diagrams. 
Price  25s.  net.) 

s  Manuel  d'Hislolaqie  Pathologiquc.  Par  V.  Cornil  et  L.  Rauvier.  areo- 
la collaboration  de  A.  Brault  et  M.  Letulle.  Troisieme  Edition. 
Tome  Troisieme.  Paris :  Felix  Alcan.  1S07.  (Roy.  8to,  pp.  1171, 
with  388  illustrations,  some  coloured,  in  the  text.    Fr.  35  ) 
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with  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Bkaclt  and  Lktulle  and 
various  other  collaborators,  deals  mainly  with  the  nervous 
system.  The  brain,  cord,  and  peripheral  nerves  are  treated 
very  iully,  and  occupy  in  all  851  pages  of  the  volume. 
Then  follow  sections  on  the  vascular  and  lymphatic 
systems,  the  treatment  of  which  is  relatively  brief. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the 
larynx,  being  the  first  instalment  of  the  section 
devoted  to  the  respiratory  system.  This  subject  will 
be  completed  in  the  fourth  and  final  volume,  which,  it 
is  promised,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  year.  As 
an  exposition  of  the  methods  and  doctrines  of  an  im- 
portant school  of  French  pathology,  the  work  on  the 
nervous  system  is  of  great  value.  It  is  not  narrow  or 
exclusive;  the  general  literature  on  the  subject  is  quoted 
very  fully,  and,  from  the  standpoint  adopted,  is  reviewed 
quite  fairly.  At  the  same  time  much  of  the  writing  is 
strongly  individualistic  and  lacks  the  free  atmosphere  of 
whole-hearted  Impartiality  ;  on  this  account  the  book  does 
not  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the  bpst  publica- 
tions, both  in  English  and  in  German,  either  as  a  general 
textbook  for  the  student  or  as  a  book  for  reference.  For 
example,  the  section  on  the  peripheral  nerves,  written  by 
Dr.  Durante,  is  controversial  almost  throughout.  The 
writer  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  neuron 
and  the  well-known  law  of  Wallerian  degeneration;  he 
advocates  the  view  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  not  a  pro- 
longation of  a  central  nerve  cell  and  regards  the  nerve 
tube  as  consisting  of  a  chain  of  nerve  cells,  each  segment 
of  which  develops  its  own  myelin  and  its  own  axis 
cylinder,  the  connexion  of  the  chain  with  a  central  nerve 
cell  being  secondary.  As  a  contribution  to  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  Dr.  Durante's  article  is  of  interest,  but  in 
a  standard  textbook  one  expects  to  find  more  emphasis 
given  to  established  facts,  and  less  space  devoted  to 
theories  which  are  still  sub  judke.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  many  of  the  pictures,  particularly  the 
coloured  Illustrations  of  nerve  lesions,  are  well  executed. 

The  textbook  of  practical  bacteriology  and  protozoology,8 
by  Drs.  Kisskalt  and  Hartmann,  provides  a  course  of 
laboratory  instruction  intended  for  medical  students  and 
practitioners  who  can  only  devote  a  limited  amount  of 
time  to  these  subjects.  The  bacteriological  course  is 
planned  by  Dr.  Kisskalt  so  as  to  occupy  from  two  to 
three  hours'  work  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  He  certainly  covers  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  and  a  reader  who  thoroughly  masters  all  the 
exercises  given  may  regard  himself  as  a  bacteriologist  of 
considerable  experience.  Probably  most  of  those  who 
are  beginners  will  find  some  of  the  tasks  uncommonly 
difficult— for  example,  the  cultivation  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  direct  from  sputum  and  the  isolation  of  typhoid 
bacilli  from  typhoid  t  tools  ;  but  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
their  trying.  A  rather  less  ambitious  course  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  o!  the 
average  practitioner.  The  practical  coutse  on  the  pro- 
tozoa has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Hartmann.  In  addition 
to  the  parasites  of  importance  in  human  disease,  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  various  non-pathogenic  varieties  which 
are  of  common  occurrence  and  are  suitable  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  These  have  been  selected  with  the 
obj  :ct  of  illustrating  general  principles  of  structure  and 
development.  Their  inclusion  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject  and  enables  the  student  to  understand  bettpr  the 
course  of  tropical  diseases,  which  he  may  not  be  able  to 
observe  at  first  hand. 


EMBRYOLOGY. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Hrislkr's  Textbook  of  Embryology1  has 
reached  its  third  edition  in  a  period  of  somewhat  less 
than  six  years  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  and  provides  for  a  definite  demand.  The  reasons 
for  its  success  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reads  the 
book,  for  he  will  find  it  to  be  a  clear  and  well-arranged 
epitome  of  much  of  the  present-day  knowledge  of  embry- 
ology. The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  good,  the  main 
facts  of  the  subject  are  tersely  and  clearly  stated,  and  the 


"ii  in-  Karl  Kiss- 
kalt mid  Dr.  M.i     ii.ihi Jem i'v   Fischer.    1907     (Super 

Roy.  8vo.  pp.  180.    With  89  illustrations  in  the  text.    ilk.  4  50  ) 

.v.i.i'  Holaler,  M  D.     Third  edition. 

1  1  1  .  ..  .   ,.  inders  Co.    1907.    (Medium  8vo, 
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author  has  not  been  afraid  to  repeat  statements  when 
repetition  appears  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  clear 
exposition.  The  text  is  little  burdened  with  considera- 
tions of  different  types  of  development,  and  here  and 
there  accuracy  is  somewhat  sacrificed  to  brevity — as,  for 
example,  on  page  81.  where  it  is  stated  that:  "It  baa 
been  shown  (p.  54)  that  the  amniotic  cavity  of  mammals 
is  produced,  not  by  upgrowth  of  folds  of  somatopleure, 
but  by  vacuolation  of  a  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  inner 
cell  mass,"  a  statement  which  is  perfectly  true  as  regards 
the  one  mammal  chosen  for  demonstration,  the  bat,  and 
possibly  also  as  regards  man,  but  far  from  true  as  regards 
many  other  mammals.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  surmised 
that  the  desire  for  clearness  has  prevented  the  author,  in 
the  revised  account  of  the  vascular  system,  from  drawing 
attention  to  Grieb's  important  work  on  the  bulbus  cordis. 

Dr.  Gurwitsoh's  hand  atlas  and  elements  of  embryologj ' 
which  forms  the  thirty- fifth  volume  of  Lehmann's  medical 
Hand  Atlas,  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of 
comparative  embryology.  Being  one  of  this  series,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  thoroughly  well  illus 
trated,  not  only  with  good  black  and  white  figures  in  the 
text,  but  also  by  beautifully  coloured  plates  which  repro- 
duce in  a  most  realistic  manner  the  appearance  of  sections 
of  ova  and  embryos  as  they  are  seen  under  the  microscope, 
after  proper  preservation  and  treatment  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful staining  methods.  As  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  in  a  volume  comparatively  small  in  contrast  with  the 
subject  with  which  it  deals,  the  text  is  very  much  con- 
densed, but  if  this  is  a  drawback  it  may  be  considered  to 
be  greatly  minimized  by  the  number  and  clearness  of  the 
figures.  The  book  deals,  perhaps,  too  much  with  general 
comparative  embryoiogy  and  too  little  with  the  embryology 
of  the  higher  mammals  to  be  an  ideal  book  for  the  use  of 
medical  students,  but  for  those  who  desire  to  gain  a  wide 
outlook  over  an  interesting  subject  it  will  form  an  almost 
ideal  handbook. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Dr.  Plimmer's  two  little  books  en  Practical  Physiological 
Chemistry"  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  guide  iu 
the  classes  which  he  takes  in  practical  physiological 
chemistry  at  University  College,  London.  The  various 
exercises  are  carefully  selected,  and  clearly  described. 
Although  the  work  is  in  the  main  a  compilation  from  well- 
known  textbooks,  the  whole  course  has  an  underlying 
idea  which  to  many  physiological  teachers  will  be  new. 
This  is,  that  those  portions  of  pure  orgauic  chemistry 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  more  strictly  bio- 
chemical side  of  the  subject  are  given  also.  The  state- 
ment has  often  been  heard  in  the  discussion  now  in 
progress  as  to  the  part  chemistry  should  take  in  the 
medical  curriculum  that  organic  chemistry  cannot 
be  taught  by  the  physiologists.  No  doubt  this 
is  true  of  some  physiologists,  but  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  every  well  equipped  physiological  depart- 
ment will  have  upon  its  staff  one  teacher  at  least  who  has 
had  the  preliminary  training  of  a  chemist,  and  so  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  parts  of  pure  chemistry  which  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  applied  sciences  of  chemical 
physiology  and  pathology.  Some  limitation  of  the  amount 
of  the  preliminary  sciences  in  the  medical  course  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
efforts  at  present  being  made  to  cram  the  unfortunate 
medical  student  with  a  lot  of  science  which  is  of  no  use  to 
him  subsequently  are  meeting  with  about  as  much  success 
as  that  which  attends  the  efforts  of  those  who  attempt  to 
get  a  quart  of  iluid  into  a  pint  pot.  When  these  efforts 
are  relinquished  and  pure  chemistry  is  limited  to  the 
first  year  of  the  curriculum,  then  the  portion  of  the 
science  which  is  of  real  practical  benefit  to  the  future 
medical  man  will  have  to  be  taught  by  the  physiologist 
and  pathologist;  and  when  this  happy  time  arrives  some 
manual  like  that  Dr.  Plimmer  has  produced  will  form  an 
invaluable  guide.  At  University  College  the  effort  is 
apparently  being  made  to  anticipate  this  epoch,  and  we 
commend  the  action  taken  there  and  wish  it  every 
success. 

•  Lehmann's mcdizinisclic llandatlanten,  Band.  xxxv.  ah 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  PATHOLOGY  TO  PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 
The  Precis  de  Pathologie  Interne  (Medical  Pathology)10 
published  by  Steinheil,  of  Paris,  in  four  volumes,  is  the 
joint  production  of  six  authors  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  same  school,  and  all  view  their  subject  Irom  the  same 
general  standpoint.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  has  therefore 
the  advantage  of  uniformity  in  purpose  and  method.  In 
Vol.  I,  M.  Nicolas  deals  with  infectious  diseases,  and 
M.  Balthazard  discusses  intoxications.  In  the  chapter 
on  typhoid  fever,  there  is  a  good  account  of  the  etiology  of 
the  disease  and  its  relation  to  water  supply,  but  in  the 
section  on  prophylaxis  it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
Wright's  method  of  vaccination  is  dismissed  in  a  single 
sentence ;  this  method  of  prophylaxis,  though  still 
sub  judice,  is  of  great  practical  interest,  and  a 
description  of  it  ought  to  be  given  in  every 
standard  work  on  pathology.  Like  most  French  patho- 
logists, M.  Nicolas  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  "  dualistic  " 
theory  of  human  and  animal  tuberculosis,  and  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Arloing,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics, 
has  overstated  the  case  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  different 
strains  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  best  article  by  M.  Nicolas 
is  that  on  syphilis  and  its  relation  to  the  organism  now 
called  Treponema  pallidum,  a  subject  to  which  he  has 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  original  research.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  volume  M.  Balthazard  deals  with 
the  chief  inorganic  and  organic  poisons  which  are  of 
importance  in  clinical  and  forensic  medicine.  He  also 
discusses,  under  the  title  ''Auto-intoxications,"  diseases 
such  as  myxoedema,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  acromegaly, 
which  may  be  attributable  to  some  defect  or  perversion  of 
the  internal  secretion  of  certain  glands.  In  Volume  II 
M.  Balthazard  treats  the  diseases  attributable  to  dis- 
orders of  nutrition  and  diseases  of  the  blood  and 
haematopoietic  organs,  whilst  M.  Maoaigne  describes 
the  pathology  of  the  respiratory  passages,  lungs, 
and  pleura.  The  introductory  chapter,  on  the  phy- 
siology of  metabolism,  is  very  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  interpretation  of  quantitative  analyses  of 
the  urine  in  such  diseases  as  gout  and  diabetes, 
and,  being  an  effort  to  show  how  pathological  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  based  on  physiological  principles,  is  the 
sort  of  article  which  is  especially  welcome  in  textbooks  of 
pathology.  The  treatment  of  the  clinical  pathology  of  the 
blood  is  up  to  the  average,  but  calls  for  no  special  com- 
ment. The  main  feature  of  the  chapters  on  the  heart  and 
lungs  is  that  a  great  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  clinical 
examination  of  the  patient  and  to  diagnosis.  Volume  III, 
by  M.  Balthazard  and  M.  Claude,  is  devoted  to  the  ali- 
mentary tract  and  the  abdominal  viscera.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  this  volume  is  the  three  hundred 
pages  which  M.  Claude  assigns  to  renal  disease.  The 
more  important  physiological  theories  of  renal  secretion 
are  briefly  and  clearly  described  in  an  introductory 
chapter,  and  throughout  the  various  pathological  sections 
which  follow  the  reader  is  constantly  kept  in  touch  with 
those  scientific  considerations  of  the  normal  renal  func- 
tions which  help  to  an  understanding  of  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Modern  methods  of  urinary  examination  are 
fully  described  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
cryoscopic  examinations  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
results.  MM.  Cestan  and  Verger  occupy  volume  IV 
with  an  account  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
discussing  the  peripheral  nerves  M.  Cestan  discreetly 
inclines  to  the  more  orthodox  views  of  Wallerian  degene- 
ration and  regeneration,  though  brief  mention  is  made  of 
the  theory,  advocated  by  Bethe,  Apathy,  and  Ballance, 
which  is  intended  to  establish  the  possibility  of  peripheral 
regeneration.  Throughout  this  volume  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  diagnosis,  and  treatment  is  a'so  considered. 
The  general  practitioner  will  appreciate  especially  the 
endeavour  of  the  authors  to  discuss  the  commoner  neu- 
roses, which  are  so  troublesome  to  deal  with,  from  a 
thoroughly  practical  standpoint.  Taking  the  work  as  a 
whole,  its  chief  merits  are  the  clearness  of  exposition  and 
the  consistent  endeavour  to  apply  pathological  principles 
to  practical  medicine. 


w  Precis  de  Pathologie  Interne.  Par  MM.  Balthazard.  Cestan.  H.Clauc  e, 
Mac  aiene,  Nicolas,  and  Verger,  Professeurs  agrees  des  faculte"s  de 
Medecine  In  four  volumes.  Paris:  G.  Steinheil.  1907.  (Post  Svo. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  837  ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  676 ;  vol.  iii,  pp.  947  ;  vol.  iv,  pp.  872.  With 
illustrations.    Price  of  the  complete  work,  Fr.  32 ) 


NOTES  OH  BOORS. 


Dr.  William  Ewart  has  published  in  a  small  volume  the 
full  text  of  the  address  on  Marine  Climates  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Tuberculosis,11  an  abstract  of  which  was  published  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  April  27th,  1907,  p.  986. 
The  address  served  to  open  a  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  the  British  Balneological  and  Climatological  Society, 
and  a  report  of  this  discussion  will  be  found  in  the  same 
issue  (page  994)  of  the  Journal.  The  volume  is  well 
arranged  under  numerous  headings,  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  consulted  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  author  on  the 
suitability  of  marine  climate  to  any  particular  form  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal"  in  a 
bound  form  are  volumes  xx  and  xxi  of  the  new  series,  the 
editors  being  Mr.  Alexis  Thomson  and  Dr.  H.  Littlejohn. 
The  dates  of  the  numbers  included  are  not  stated,  but 
internal  evidence  shows  that  the  second  volume  contains 
the  monthly  numbers  for  this  year  up  to  June.  The 
volumes  contain,  as  usual,  a  good  many  papers  of 
permanent  interest,  a  certain  number  of  them  being 
illustrated. 

Medicine  in  Many  Lands.'3 
It  is  always  of  interest  to  practitioners  of  any  art  to  learn 
something  of  how  it  is  carried  on  among  other  peoples, 
and  it  is  possible  to  glean  instructive  hints  from  the  most 
miscellaneous  sources.  From  this  point  of  view  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  Dr.  W.  Harrison  Martindajle,  who  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  medical  men  and  chemists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  with  regard  to  matters  of  therapeutics 
and  pharmacy,  is  not  without  medical  interest.  The  notes 
are  extremely  heterogeneous,  and  the  majority  will  be  of 
more  value  to  the  pharmacist  than  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, but  many  of  those  on  prescribing  abroad  are 
interesting  to  the  latter  also.  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
Italy  pure  sodium  hyposulphite  is  in  considerable  demand 
as  a  purgative ;  the  salt  is  transformed  in  the  body  into 
sulphite  and  then  sulphate,  and  exercises  a  considerable 
antiputrescent  action  in  addition  to  the  aperient  effect  of 
Glauber's  salt.  In  Egypt  carbolic  acid  with  oil  of  citronella 
is  found  to  act  admirably  in  both  driving  away  mosquitos 
and  allaying  the  irritation  of  their  bites  :  a  preparation 
which  has  been  very  successful  in  dysentery  is  made  by 
boiling  *oz.  each  of  simaruba  bark,  pomegranate  fruit 
rind,  and  gum  arabic  in  a  litre  of  water  until  reduced  to 
half  a  litre:  the  dose  is  loz.  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Among  the  dispensing  labels  from  Germany  and  Denmark 
we  note  one  that  might  be  far  more  employed  here  with 
advantage  :  "  This  medicine  may  not  be  repeated  without 
written  order  of  the  physician,"  or  other  words  to  a 
similar  effect.  It  is  curious  to  learn  that  at  Gibraltar  the 
inhabitants  are  fond  of  taking  emetics  in  place  of  purga- 
tives, and  a  printed  label  "El  vomitivo"  is  as  necessary  as  a 
label  for  'The  draught "  is  in  Great  Britain.  The  notes  on 
the  drugs  prescribed  in  many  places  not  only  include,  of 
course,  many  which  are  unfamiliar  here  but  also  furnish 
frequent  examples  of  familiar  drugs  put  to  unfamiliar  uses. 


n  Marine  Climates  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.  Bv  Wiliiam  Ewart, 
M  T>  Cautab.  and  Dunelm.,  F.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.  London  : 
Bailliere,  Tiudall,  and  Cox.    1907.    (Pott  4to,  pp.  48.    Is.) 

n  T>  ■-       '  Edited   bv  A.  Thomson.   M.D., 

F.R.C.S.Ediu  .  and  H.  Littlejohn.  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.Edin.  New  Series. 
Vol-  ii  and  xxi.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Young  J.  Pentland. 
1907. 

i  icy  Soles  from  Various  Parts  of  the  World.  ByW.  Harrison 
M  rf  ddale,  Ph.D..  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  London:  Printed  by 
Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  Ltd.    1907. 


A  committee  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church 
has  recently  drawn  up  a  new  law  of  divorce.  Among  the 
circumstances  recognized  as  justifying  a  decree  of  divorce 
are  the  following:  (1)  Mental  disorder  extending  over 
more  than  three  years  ;  (2)  venereal  diseases  ;  (3)  ill-treat- 
ment causing  physical  and  moral  sufferings  and  imperilling 
the  health  of  the  other  party  for  life. 

\n  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  recently  at  the 
State  Hospital  for 'the  Insane.  Trenton,  New  Jersey:  it 
was  confined  to  the  main  building,  none  of  the  patif  nts 
in  the  annexe  being  infected,  although  the  water,  milk, 
and  food  supply  for  both  were  the  same.  The  disease 
only  subsided  after  all  susceptible  persons  who  were 
exposed  to  the  infection  had  suffered  an  attack,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  infection  was  conveyed  by  personal 
contact,  transmission  being  favoured  by  the  filthy  habits 
of  many  of  the  insane  inmates. 
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FOURTEENTH   INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 
OF   HSGIENE  AND   DEMOGRAPHY. 

[From  our  Special  Representative .] 
Even  a  town  with  three  million  inhabitants  like 
Berlin  can  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  an  influx  of  some 
three  thousand  and  more 
individuals.  On  Sunday 
evening,  September  22nd, 
scores  of  medical  men 
arriving  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries drove  from  hotel  to 
hotel  vainly  trying  to 
find  where  to  lay  their 
weary  heads  after  their 
journeys.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Reichstag 
building,  In  spite  of  their 
number,  all  hotels  were  fall.  The  Hygiene  Congress  had 
attracted  this  huge  crowd. 

Preliminary  Reception. 
At  9  p.m.  on  Sunday,  in  real  German  style,  a  welcome 
or  general  reception  of  the  members  took  place  in  the  New 
Royal  Opera  House,  better  known  under  the  old  title  of 
"  Kroll."  Long  before  the  stated  hour,  members  and  their 
Jadies  flocked  in.  Soon  every  available  table  was  taken 
and  new-comers  had  to  satisfy  themselves  with  walk- 
ing to  and  fro,  passing*  over  the  emptied  arena,  and  into 
the  neighbouring  hall.  Refreshments  were  served  at 
usual  prices  up  till  9 ;  then  split  rolls  with  a  variety  of  food- 
stuffs, such  as  ham,  cheese,  sausage,  salmon,  sardines,  etc., 
spread  on  them,  fish  salad  )and  beer  were  to  be  had  free. 
At  the  stroke  of  the  hour  a  wild  rush  for  the  buffet  was 
made  and  the  effect  on  the  stock  was  remarkable  within 
ihe  brief  space  of  half  an  hour.  The  sight  was  exhilarat- 
ing and  interesting.  Once  the  first  pangs  of  hunger  had 
been  satisfied,  members  began  to  be  more  sociable 
toward  their  neighbours,  and  amoDg  the  crowd  were 
to  be  found  representatives  of  all  nations.  The  local  com- 
mittee behaved  excellently  in  greeting  every  stranger  and 
in  doing  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  each  feel  at  home 
and  at  ease,  and  yet  it  appears  a  little  doubtful  whether 
this  preliminary  reception  is  worth  the  trouble  it  must 
entail.  With  a  whole  week  before  him,  the  member  really 
does  not  need  this  relaxation. 

Inaugural  Meeting. 
The  Congress  proper  began  on  Monday  morning  at 
11  o'clock,  again  at  "  Kroll."  From  9  o'clock  numbers 
besieged  the  Reichstag  building  to  secure  the  necessary 
tickets,  literature,  and  other  paraphernalia.  Ordinary 
members  received  a  badge  of  membership.  This  consisted 
of  a  tastefully- designed  oxidized  silver  plaque,  repre- 
senting Hygeia,  ornamented  with  two  short  black,  white, 
and  red  ribbands.  The  presidents,  general  secretary, 
president  of  the  ladies'  committee,  etc.,  wore  red  and 
white  rosettes  with  their  badges  ;  delegates  and  honorary 
presidents,  and  the  ordinary  committee  members,  white 
rosettes ;  and  those  members  who  spoke  English  as  well 
as  lierman  a  yellow  bow ;  and  French  as  well  as  German 
a  blue  bow. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Schi>naich  Carolath, 
the  delegates  took  their  places  on  the  stage,  and  pre- 
sented a  picturesque  sight,  evening  dress  or  full  uniform 
being  prescribed,  and  every  second  member  being 
decorated  with  orders.  In  toe  bo3y  of  the  hall  over 
fifteen  hundred  members  found  sitting  accommodation, 
while  many  crowded  the  spaces  between  the  rowB  of  chairs. 
The  circles  were  filled  by  ladies,  the  total  number  present 
being  little  short  of  three  thousand.  A  blast  of  trumpets 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  "Cultus 
Minister  "  and  his  retinue,  entered  the  royal  box  facing 
the  stage.  Among  those  present  were  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  Dr.  Holle,  von  BethruannHollweg,  Freiherr 
von  Stengel  and  Delbriick,  von  Tsehirsky  and  Bogendorf 
(Secretaries  of  State),  von  Lobell  and  V.'ever  (Under  Secre- 
taries of  State),  Oberbiirgermeister(Lord  Mayor)  Kirschner, 
and  various  other  personages  of  parl'amentary  and 
municipal  fame,  as  well  as  the  British  Ambassador, 
a  c- 'nacelles.    The  Surgeon-Seneral  of  the  German 

Army,   Excellenz   von   Schjerning,   and  of    the    German 


Navy,  Dr.  Schmidt,  were  prominent,  and  among  the  many 
distinguished  scientists  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of 
Ehrlich,  LoerHer,  Laveran,  Bumm,  Rubner,  Chantemesse, 
Poehl,  Lydia  Rabinowitsch.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Koch  and  von  Behring,  German 
science  wa3  there,  and  the  scientific  world  of  most  other 
countries  was  also  well  represented.  The  list  of  members, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made  later  on,  proves  this. 

First,  Prince  Schonaich  welcomed  the  CongTess.  He 
said:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  greet  you  most  heartily. 
Her  Majesty  the  German  Empress,  Queen  of  Prussia,  has 
had  the  kindness  to  accept  the  position  of  Protectress  of 
the  Congress,  and  we  wish  now  to  express  our  humblest 
thanks  to  her  for  having  done  so.  We  regret  to  learn  that 
the  accident  which  befell  Her  Majesty  a  few  weeks  ago  has 
prevented  Her  Majesty  from  honouring  our  Congress 
with  her  presence.  However,  we  are  highly  gratified  to 
learn  that  Her  Majesty  is  recovering,  and  beg  leave  to 
express  the  hearty  wish  that  Her  Majesty  will  soon  be 
completely  restored  to  health.  We  humbly  thank  His 
Majesty  the  Kaiser  for  the  interest  which  His  Majesty 
has  shown  in  our  Congress  in  sending  His  Imperial  and 
Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince,  and  we  wish  to  accord 
him  our  heartiest  welcome.  Cheers  were  then  given  for 
His  Highness. 

The  members  having  been  requested  to  sit,  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  Excellenz  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  spoke 
next  in  the  name  of  the  Kaiser.  His  welcome  included 
the  wish  that  the  work  of  those  congregated  together  at 
the  Congress  might  be  crowned  by  success  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  humanity.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
hygiene  and  demography  for  the  public  weal,  and  In  well- 
chosen  words  described  briefly  the  aim  of  these  sciences. 
The  firjt  congress  had  been  held  fifty-five  years  ago  in 
Brassels,  while  to-day  the  fourteenth  congress  was  the 
first  that  had  met  in  Germany.  He  concluded  by  greeting 
the  meeting  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  German 
Empire.  His  speech  was  delivered  with  singular  ease, 
and,  although  committed  to  memory,  scarcely  betrayed 
the  want  of  spontaneity. 

Following,  Excellenz  Dr.  Holle  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry.  He  claimed  that  his  department, 
that  of  Education,  regarded  it  as  one  of  its  chief  func- 
tions to  farther  the  progress  of  hygiene  and  demography 
in  every  possible  way.  He  also  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  two  sciences,  and  recalled  many  epochs  in 
their  history. 

The  next  speaker  was  Schjerning.  His  fine  command- 
ing appearance,  his  clear,  resonant  voice  and  free  delivery, 
and  his  worldwide  reputation  rendered  his  speech  espe- 
cially welcome.  Hs  was  tempted  slightly  to  alter  the 
literal  text  of  the  speech  in  order  to  gain  in  fluency. 
What  he  said  was  really  neither  new  nor  particularly 
important,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  said  earned  him  the 
applause  which  greeted  the  termination.  In  dealing  with 
the  hygiene  of  the  German  army,  he  pointed  out  with 
special  emphasis  the  great  results  which  had  followed  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination  against  small  pox. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  Prince  Schonaich, 
then  read  a  lengthy  speech  ;  it  was  afterwards  read  in 
a  French  translation  by  Dr.  Fuster  (Paris),  who  also 
gave  a  brief  summary  in  English.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  to  have  left  this  out,  since, 
although  Dr.  Fuster  is  a  fine  speaker  in  his  own 
language,  he  has  not  quite  grasped  the  intricacies  of 
ours.  The  speech  consisted  chiefly  of  reminiscences  of 
past  hygiene  congresses,  and  of  the  history  of  hygiene 
from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  progress 
which  hygiene  in  town  and  country  has  made  was  also 
dwelt  on,  and  the  fact  that  all  countries  vie  with  one 
another  In  friendly  competition  to  further  the  cause  is 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction.  The  various  international 
congresses— for  tuberculosis,  for  venereal  diseases,  for 
alcoholism,  for  leprosy,  etc. — were  mentioned ;  and  the 
speaker  recalled  with  especial  gratification  the  words 
spoken  in  1891  by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  (then 
Prince  of  Wales)  in  London,  and  the  interest  which  His 
Majesty  took  in  the  dwellings  question.  He  also  quoted 
President  Loubet's  remarks  on  hygiene  in  Paris  in  1900. 
Turning  to  his  own  country,  he  instanced  the  financial 
results  of  the  compulsory  accident  insurance  and  old  age 
and  invalidity  insurance,  as  showing  how  the  German 
Government  had  taken  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  people  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view. 
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LUNACY    IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

[Continued  from  p.  768.] 

Admissions. 
During  the  year  10,390  males  and  11,422  females,  or  a 
total  of  21,812,  were  admitted  into  all  asylums  (excluding 
idiot  establishments)  and  single  care,  giving  an  increase 
of  190  over  those  admitted  in  1905.  Including  the  284 
admitted  into  idiot  establishments,  there  was  a  grand 
total  of  admissions  of  22,096  as  compared  with  the  grand 
total  of  21,860  for  1905,  giving  an  increase  of  236.  As  to 
sex,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  preponderance 
of  female  over  male  admissions,  the  females  constituting 
51.0  per  cent,  and  the  males  49.0  per  cent.,  thus  approxi- 
mating closely  to  the  sex  relations  in  the  general  com- 
munity. A  comparison  of  this  proportion  with  that  of 
the  total  insane  (males  46.1,  females  53.9)  shows  that  the 
lower  death-rate  of  the  female  elements  tends  to  an 
increased  female  accumulation.  As  to  age,  about  one- 
fourth  of  both  sexes  were  below  the  age  of  35.  Table 
XVII,  Appendix  A,  shows  that  of  the  admissions  for  the 
quinquennium  1901  5  as  compared  with  10,000  of  general 
population,  0.3  were  under  15  years  of  age,  3.1  between  15 
and  19,  6  2  between  20  and  24,  9  2  between  25  and 
34,  12.1  between  35  and  44,  13.5  between  45  and  54, 
13.4  between  55  and  64,  and  15.2  of  65  years  of  age 
and  upwards.  Last  year  the  Commissioners  pointed  out 
the  increasing  proportion  of  persons  above  65  years, 
and  we  see  that  this  upward  tendency  still  persists, 
the  proportion  having  been  99  per  10,000  of  popula- 
tion in  1884-8,  14.3  in  1899-1903,  and  now  15.2  for 
the  quinquennium  1901-5.  As  to  marriage,  the  figures 
for  the  five  years  1901-5  show  for  those  aged  20  and 
upwards — males  9,961  and  females  10,459 — that  the  distri- 
bution is  almost  precisely  that  given  last  year  for  the  five 
years  1900-5.  Of  the  total  admissions  in  1906,  17,826  were 
first  admissions.  In  Table  XXIV  the  Commissioners 
show  by  a  yearly  average  the  forms  of  mental  disorder  in 
the  admissions  for  the  years  1901-5,  giving  the  following 
proportions  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  40  per  cent. ;  melancholia 
of  all  kinds,  30.9  per  cent.;  primary  dementia,  2.8  per 
cent. ;  secondary,  senile,  and  organic  dementia,  9  9  per 
cent.;  delusional  insanity,  4.1  per  cent.;  general  para- 
lysis, 6.8  per  cent. ;  and  congenital  or  infantile  defect, 
5.5  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  statistics  relating 
to  general  paralysis,  little  importance  can  be  attached  to 
these  tables  of  forms  of  mental  disorder. 

Comparison  with  last  year's  table  for  the  five  years 
1900  4  shows  that  the  proportion  of  general  paralytics  has 
risen  from  6  6  to  6  8  per  cent.  A  further  interesting  point 
is  that  whilst  in  the  private  class  only  7  per  cent,  of  these 
patients  were  females,  nearly  17.5  per  cent,  of  the  pauper 
class  were  females.  The  proportion  of  the  admissions 
suffering  from  epilepsy  remained  during  1906  at  7.7  per 
cent. 

The  Probable  Causes  op  Insanity. 

Table  XXII,  Appendix  A,  sets  forth  the  causes  of 
insanity  amongst  the  admissions  during  the  five  years 
1901-5  in  yearly  averages.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy 
are  :  Alcoholic  intemperance  in  16  5  per  cent,  of  the  male 
and  8.1  per  cent,  of  the  female  private  patients,  and  22  8 
per  cent,  of  the  male  and  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  female  pauper 
patients,  showing  a  slight  diminution  in  every  class  as 
compared  with  the  returns  made  last  year ;  venereal 
disease  in  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  0  5  per  cent,  of  the 
female  private  patients,  and  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  male  and 
0  9  per  cent,  of  the  female  pauper  patients,  showing  an 
all-round  increase  on  the  figures  given  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  female  pauper  class,  which 
remains  stationary;  privation  and  starvation  in  0.6  per 
cent,  of  the  male  and  0.2  per  cent,  of  the  female  private 
patients,  and  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  0.9  per  cent. 
of  the  female  pauper  patients;  puberty  in  11  per  cent,  of 
the  private  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  pauper  patients  ;  the 
menopause  in  9  6  per  cent,  of  the  private  and  5.4  per  cent. 
of  the  pauper  patients;  old  age  in  5.6  per  cent,  of  the 
private  patients  and  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  pauper  patients  ; 
previous  attacks  in  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  24.7  per 
cent,  of  the  female  private  patients,  and  in  16  per  cent,  of 
the  male  and  21.8  per  cent,  of  the  female  pauper  class ; 
various  bodily  diseases  and  disorders  in  10.3  per  cent,  of 
the  private  p&blents  and  12.1  per  cent,  of  the  pauper 
patients ;  and  "  moral "  causes  in  27.4  per  cent,  of  the 
•male  and  32.8  per  cent  ol  the  feaiale  private  patients, 


and  in  16.2  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  21.8  per  cent,  of  the 
female  pauper  patients,  in  both  classes  the  incidence  of 
this  cause  being  greater  on  the  female  patients. 

Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  18.4  per 
cent,  of  the  male  and  26.8  percent,  of  the  female  patients, 
and  in  20  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  25.2  per  cent,  of  the 
female  pauper  patients,  and  congenital  defect  in  4  per 
cent,  of  the  male  and  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  female  private 
patients,  and  in  6  6  per  cent,  of  the  male  and  4.4  per  cent, 
of  the  female  pauper  patients. 

Discharges. 

During  the  year  8,140  were  discharged  as  recovered, 
giving  the  recovery- rate  on  the  total  admissions  of  37  32 
per  cent.,  which  is  0.47  per  cent,  lower  than  the  1905  rate 
and  0.22  below  the  average  recovery-rate  for  the  ten  years, 
1897-1906.  Calculated  on  the  total  number  under  treat- 
ment, the  recovery-rate  was  6.68  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  6.79  per  cent,  for  1905.  The  county  and  borough 
asylums,  from  which  7,302,  or  89.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
discharges  took  place,  gave  a  recovery -rate  of  36.68  per 
cent.,  which  is  0.34  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1905; 
registered  hospitals  a  rate  of  46.59  per  cent. ;  licensed 
houses  43.75  per  cent.;  naval  and  military  hospitals  60  84 
per  cent. ;  criminal  lunatic  asylums  13.98  per  cent. ;  and 
private  single  patients  36.64  per  cent.  There  were  also 
discharged  as  not  recovered  2,223,  giving  a  rate  of  10.1  per 
cent,  on  the  admissions.  As  an  index  to  the  rate  of 
discharge  of  patients  from  asylums  the  Commissioners 
have  taken  the  returns  from  forty- three  county  and 
borough  asylums  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  ending  1905, 
and  have  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  out  of  the 
admissions  for  1886,  25  per  cent,  had  been  discharged  and 
10  per  cent,  had  died ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  42.4 
per  cent,  had  been  discharged  and  17.6  per  cent,  had  died, 
and  that  thus  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  60  percent, 
had  either  been  discharged  or  had  died.  During  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  the  period  of  twenty  years  the  per- 
centages of  those  discharged  and  died,  mounted  more 
slowly,  but,  naturally,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  the 
deaths  increased.  By  the  end  of  the  twenty  years'  period 
57.7  per  cent,  had  been  discharged  and  36.1  per  cent,  had 
died,  leaving  6.2  per  cent,  still  in  the  asylums.  The 
information  given  is  unfortunately  insufficient  to  make 
any  reliable  computation  of  the  extent  to  which  accumu- 
lation operates  in  swelling  the  annual  returns  of  the 
insane  under  care. 

Deaths. 

The  deaths  during  the  year  numbered  9,648,  being  198 
in  excess  of  the  1905  total,  and  giving  a  death-rate  on  the 
average  numbers  daily  resident  of  9,85  per  cent,  for  all 
institutions,  excluding  idiot  establishments,  whose  death- 
rate  was  2  66  per  cent.  The  death-rate  for  all  institutions 
(excluding  idiot  establishments)  was  thus  0.03  per  cent, 
below  that  of  1905  and  0.11  below  the  average  for  the 
decade.  The  male  death-rate  was  11.16,  and  that  of  the 
females  8.74.  As  to  the  causes  of  death.  3  285  wn-e  due  to 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  including  1,618  deaths 
from  general  paralysis ;  1,229  were  due  to  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  (excluding  pulmonary  tuberculosis) ; 
1,202  were  due  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels ; 
705  were  due  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  and  genito- 
urinary systems  ;  13  were  due  to  diseases  of  the  lymphatic 
system  and  ductless  glands ;  988  were  due  to  senile  decay ; 
42  to  various  local  diseases;  58  to  accident  or  violence, 
and  2,195  to  general  diseases,  including  1,524  deaths  from 
tuberculous  diseases  (pulmonary  tuberculosis  1,338, 
general  tuberculosis  114,  tuberculosis  of  meninges,  peri- 
toneum and  pleura  34,  and  of  other  organs,  38).  Thus 
15.79  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  due  to  tuberculous 
diseases.  Amongst  the  deaths  from  general  diseases  were 
also  206  deaths  from  dysentery  and  epidemic  diarrhoea, 
which  is  practically  the  same  figure  as  that  of  1905. 

General  Health. 
The  Commissioners  are  again  able  to  report  that  the 
general  health  was  good  throughout  the  year.  The  county 
and  borough  asylums  were  notably  free  from  serious 
outbreaks  of  infectious  disease,  and  even  irjflaenza  was 
less  extensive  and  virulent  than  in  former  years. 
Table  XIV,  Appendix  B,  shows  that  in  the  91  county 
and  borough  asylums  in  1906  there  were  1,205  cases  of 
dysentery  and  821  of  epidemic  diarrhoea  under  treat- 
ment.     In   1905  thpre  were  1,106  cases    of    dysentery. 
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Analysing  the  returns  concerning  dysentery  according  to 
the  relative  size  of  asylums,  the  Commissioners  found 
that  in  asylums  of  over  1,000  inmates  the  incidence  rate 
per  1,000  was  14  2;  in  asylums  of  from  5C0  to  1000 
inmates  it  was  13.7  ;  and  In  asylums  of  less  than  500 
inmates  it  was  3.1  per  1,000.  As  to  seasonal  incidence, 
the  lowest  month  was  Jane  and  the  highest  September. 

Average  Weekly  Cost. 
The  average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  the  patients  in 
the  county  and  borough  asylums  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1906— exclusive  of  repairs,  additions,  and 
alterations— was  in  county  asylums  9s.  lid.,  in  borough 
asylums  10s.  Hid.,  and  in  both  taken  together  10?.  2d. 
These  figures  show  a  reduction  of  2d.  per  head  on  those  of 
last  year  for  all  asylums  taken  together. 


INDIA  IN  1905. 
The  Report  of  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
The  author  of  this  important  record  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  T.  W.  Leslie,  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  compiler  of  the  appended 
statistical  tables,  Captain  A.  C.  MacGilchrist,  M.A.,  M.B. 
These  statistics  and  the  comments  upon  them  relate  to  the 
year  1905  ;  but  following  the  excellent  practice  of  recent 
volumes  of  this  invaluable  series,  there  are  Interspersed 
throughout  the  report  critical  summaries  of  research  re- 
garding several  important  subjects  and  questions  brought 
up  to  the  date  of  compilation.  The  chief  of  these  refer  to 
malarial  disease,  plague,  dysentery,  enteric  fever,  Malta 
fever,  and  kala-azar.  The  pathological  and  bacteriological 
{acts  recorded  are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  sani- 
tary bearings  and  a  useful  bibliography  of  books  and 
papers  is  added  to  each  section  of  the  report. 

General  Characters  op  the  Year  1905. 
Following  an  exceptionally  healthy  year,  the  main  in- 
cidents of  which  were  presented  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  August  25th,  1906  (vol.  II,  p.  438),  the  con- 
ditions affecting  health  in  1905  were  somewhat  unfavour- 
able. The  cold  season  was  unusually  prolonged,  damp  and 
raw ;  the  hot  season  marked  by  dryness  and  heat ;  the 
monsoon  rains  late  of  arriving  and  of  short  duration,  the 
rainfall  being  deficient  in  Central  and  Northern  India. 
Floods  occurred  in  September  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  valleys,  causing  excess  of  fever 
and  cholera.  Crops  were  short  in  places  where  the 
weather  conditions  were  most  abnormal,  but  there  was 
no  general  rise  of  prices  nor  any  scarcity.  The  severe 
earthquake  which  occurred  in  April  in  Kangra,  killing 
1,374  people  and  causing  185  fatalities  among  Sepoys  at 
Bharmsala,  is  a  notable  event.  Teace  prevailed  in  India 
throughout  the  year,  and  nothing  occurred  to  interfere 
with  industry  and  settled  life.  The  troops  employed  on 
foreign  service  consisted  of  an  annual  average  of  349 
Europeans  and  695  natives  in  the  Aden  Hinterland,  525 
natives  in  Somaliland,  1,753  in  China,  353  in  Thibet,  1,477 
in  Mauritius,  and  701  in  Singapore.  With  the  exception 
of  the  troops  stationed  at  Mauritius,  which  suffered 
severely  from  malarial  fever,  the  health  of  these  several 
bodies  was  satisfactory. 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  General  Population*. 
Registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  still  very  inaccurate 
and  defective,  and  the  return  of  death  causes  still  more 
faulty.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  agency 
employed,  the  aversion  of  the  people  and  the  difficulties 
connected  with  effective  supervision  and  verification.  The 
Sanitary  Commissioner  records  some  judicious  observa- 
tions on  these  points.  He  cliims  some  value  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  statistics  of  the  same  province  from  year  to 
year,  and,  with  reservations,  of  the  statistics  of  different 
provinces  in  the  same  year,  which,  as  he  shows  by  means 
of  a  tabular  statement,  resort  to  different  collecting, 
reporting,  recording,  collating,  and  inspecting  agencies. 
Special  investigations  made  in  restricted  areas  during  the 
year  in  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Frontier  Province 
revealed  considerable  deficiencies  and  errors.  Still,  on  the 
wholesome  improvement  is  manifest,  especially  in  the  more 
advanced  and  settled  provinces.  The  high  Indian  birth- 
rates deduced  by  Mr.  Hardy  from  the  Census  figures  he 
shows  to  be  due  not  to  the  exceptional  fertility  of  Indian 
women  but  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  married.  The 
general  birth-rate  for  the  empire  was  39  13,  and  the  death- 


rate  32.85,  against  40.86  and  32.86  in  1904,  an  exceptionally 
healthy  year.  The  highest  birth-rate  was  54.02  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  and  the  lowest  25  31  in 
Coorg,  and  the  highest  death-rate  47.55  in  the  Punjab  and 
the  lowest  21.4  in  Madras.  Death-rates  exceeded  birth- 
rates in  the  Punjab,  United  Provinces,  and  Coorg  by  3.2, 
2  76,  and  0.92  per  mille  respectively.  Urban  were  higher 
than  rural  death-rates  in  all  provinces,  and  the  death-rates 
of  males  were  higher  in  six  and  lower  in  five  provinces. 
The  excess  of  female  mortality  was  highest  in  the  Punjab, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  plague.  Infant  mortality,  calcu- 
lated on  births,  was  lamentably  high  in  all  provinces,  the 
rates  among  males  and  females  reaching  a  maximum  of 
301  and  271  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar.  Defective 
birth  registration,  with  more  exhaustive  registration  of 
deaths,  tends  unduly  to  exalt  this  ratio. 

Prevalent  Diseases. 

There  was  an  excess  of  681,299  deaths  registered  in  1905 
as  compared  with  1904,  and  an  increase  of  mortality  under 
each  cause  specified  in  the  returns — namely,  fevers, 
plague,  small- pox,  cholera,  and  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 
The  term  fever  accounts  for  54  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality;  but  it  is  evident  from  special  inquliies  that  it 
embraces  a  large  variety  of  pyretic  and  inflammatory 
complaints.  The  ratio  of  mortality  was  19  57  against 
18.03  in  1904.  There  was  a  decided  excess  in  Bengal,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar, 
a  slight  excess  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  a 
decrease  in  other  provinces.  September  floods  were 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  increase,  and  deaths 
from  influenza,  plague,  and  small-pox  appear  to 
have  been  returned  under  this  head.  There  was 
a  slight  abatement  of  mortality  from  kala-azar.  The 
sale  of  quinine  in  pice  (7  grains)  packets  is  being 
pushed,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  other  antimalarial 
measures.  There  were  2,811  more  deaths  from  plague  in 
British  provinces  than  in  1904,  the  rate  being  4.17  per 
1,000,  the  highest  on  record.  In  the  whole  Indian  Empire 
the  total  mortality  was  1,069,140 -a  decrease  of  74.793. 
There  was  a  remarkable  decline  of  the  disease  everywhere 
during  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year.  No  British 
province,  except  Coorg,  escaped,  and  few  Native  States 
were  exempt.  There  was  a  great  rise  of  prevalence  in 
Bengal  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  disease  appeared 
and  spread  in  Burma.  There  was  a  fall  in  the  Punjab  and 
a  still  more  marked  decline  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the 
Central  Provinces.  Reference  is  made  to  the  researches 
of  the  Royal  Society's  Commission,  which  emphasize  the 
agency  of  rats  and  fleas  in  propagating  the  disease,  as 
indicated  specially  by  experiments  with  guinea-pigs. 
The  demand  for  prophylactic  vaccine  were  more  than 
doubled,  and  fact3  are  cited  in  support  of  its  preventive 
efficiency.  Rat  destruction  was  carried  out  in  many 
places,  but  difficulties  were  encountered  in  attempting 
extermination.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  many  in- 
stances results  were  encouraging.  Observations  show 
that  the  urine  and  faeces  of  rats  are  not  highly  infective. 

There  was  a  rise  in  small  pox  mortality  from  0.24  to 
0.31  per  1,000,  but  the  prevalence  was  below  the  average. 
The  increase  was  greatest  in  Bombay  and  Lower  Burmah. 
The  mortality  in  towns  was  twice  as  great  as  in  rural 
areas.  Cholera  was  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  as  in 
1904.  The  disease  was  most  severe  in  Bengal,  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  Assam  and  Madras.  In  Assam  the  mortality 
in  tea  gardens  was  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  the 
province  generally.  The  disease  in  this  province  was 
observed  to  spread  from  village  to  village  along  the 
course  of  streams  and  rivers  the  water  of  which  is  used 
for  household  purposes.  A  similar  experience  is  reported 
from  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  permanganating  of 
wells  was  resorted  to  in  some  provinces,  and,  it  is  stated, 
with  success.  No  information  is  given  regarding  pre- 
ventive inoculation.  The  cholera  rate  for  the  empire  was 
1.96,  against  0.85  in  1904.  The  value  of  Gotschlich's 
observations  at  Tor  is  still  suhjudiee. 

There  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  mortality  caused  by 
dysenteryand  diarrhoea,  from  1.06  to  1.17  per  mille.  The 
Central  Provinces,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  .\3sa1u  and  the 
Madras  Presidency  furnish  the  greatest  excess.  Many 
deaths  recorded  as  diarrhoea  were  no  doubt  due  to 
cholera,  .ind  bowel  complaints,  w'aich  are  the  immediate 
precursors  of  death  in  chronic  malaria,  hala-azar, 
phthisis,   and    other    diseases — terminal    dysentery  and 
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diarrhoea — are  returned  under  this  head.  The  tea 
districts  of  Assam  and  Caehar  are  again  conspicuous 
in  respect  01  fatal  bowel  complaints. 

'To  be  continutd.) 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Dr.  John  Todhcntkr,  a  medical  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  and  a  poet  ol  considerable  reputation,  has 
translated  Heine's  Buch  dsr  Lieder  into  English  verse, 
which  is  said  to  be  both  good  in  itself  and  a  remarkably 
close  rendering  of  the  original.  It  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Oxford  Library  of  Translations. 

The  autumn  list  of  books  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Smith  Elder  includes  one  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
entitled  The  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black's 
autumn  list  includes  one  which  is  cf  special  interest  to  all 
admirers  of  the  author  of  Rab  and  His  Friends — namely, 
the  Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  with  Letters  from  Ruskin, 
Thackeray,  and  Others. 

We  learn  from  Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox  that 
henceforth  the  Manual  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
Series,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Buchanan,  will  be  obtainable 
in  one  volume  as  well  as  in  two,  a  special  index  having 
been  compiled  for  the  complete  work.  The  same  firm 
announces  for  immediate  publication  a  translation  of 
Laveran  and  Mesnil's  work  on  trypanosomes  and  trypano- 
somiasis, by  Dr.  Nabarro,  who,  from  his  own  experience 
and  research,  has  largely  added  to  the  original  work  and 
has  brought  it  up  to  date.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
Major  W.  D.  Sutherland,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
has  been  engaged,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  in 
research  work  in  connexion  with  blood  stains  from  the 
point  of  view  of  medical  jurisprudence.  He  has  embodied 
the  result  of  his  labours  in  a  work  entitled  Blood  Stains: 
Their  Detection  and  Determination  of  Their  Source,  to  be 
published  in  a  tew  days  by  Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall, 
and  Cox.  Dr.  Bishop  Harman's  work  on  Preventable 
Blunders,  shortly  to  be  issued  by  the  same  firm,  is 
specially  intended  for  the  use  of  medical  officers  of 
health. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express 
a  favourable  opinion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Ceylon 
Branch  as  shown  in  the  Journal  which  it  issues  from  time 
to  time.  A  further  number  (Vol.  iii,  Part  II,  July- 
December,  1906)  has  lately  reached  us,  and  we  congratu- 
late the  editor,  Dr.  M.  Sinnetamby,  Honorary  Secretary, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Branch,  on  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  of  fruitful  ac-tivity  in  the  sphere  of  scientific 
wo]  k.  A  new  and  interesting  feature  is  an  introduction 
consisting  of  "  Editorial  Notes,"  in  which  various  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  public  health  are  ably  dealt 
with.  The  ankylostomiasis  problem  is  discussed  in  a 
practical  spirit,  and  a  suggestion  is  thrown  out  that  a 
movement  should  be  initiated  in  Ceylon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  very 
prevalent  in  Ceylon,  for  the  establishment  of  tuberculosis 
dispensaries  in  Colombo,  and  for  the  foundation  of  a  segre- 
gation hospital  for  advanced  ca3es  and  of  a  sanatorium  for 
those  in  the  incipient  stage.  The  erection  of  an 
"  Industrial  hospital"  for  convalescents  and  latent  cases  is 
also  proposed.  The  cost  is  to  be  borne  partly  by  the 
municipality,  with  the  help  of  philanthropic  millionaires. 
We  note  with  regret  that  these  notes  are  the  swan  song  of 
the  present  editor,  who  announces  that  he  vacates  "  the 
editorial  sanctum,  owing  to  effluxion  of  time,  to  be 
filled  by  one  who  is  younger  and  more  devoted  to 
the  work."  More  devoted  than  I):.  Sinnetamby  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  be,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch,  which  is  now  in  the  fourth 
year  of  ita  existence,  will  continue  to  flourish  as  vigorously 
as  it  has  done  under  his  direction. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitschrift  far  Pathologie  is  described  on  the  title  page  as  a 
Festschrift  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Johann  Christian  Senckenberg, 
founder  of  the  well-known  institute  in  Frankfort  which 


bears  his  name.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Eugen  Albrecht ;  the 
publisher,  J.  F.  Bergmann  of  Wiesbaden.  Senckenberg; 
was  the  second  son  of  a  medical  practitioner  of  Frankfort, 
who  died  in  1730.  He  was  born  in  1707,  and  took  his 
degree  at  Gijttingen  in  1737.  He  held  various  public 
offices  in  his  native  city,  and  died  in  1772.  He  is  men- 
tined  by  Goethe  in  his  reminiscences  (Aus  meinem  Lebtn). 
After  speaking  of  his  elder  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  an 
Imperial  Councillor  at  Vienna,  the  other  a  Senator  of 
Frankfort,  the  author  of  Faust  mentions  : 

The  third  brother,  a  physician  of  the  highest  integrity,  who 
practised  only  among  a  few  families  of  position,  and  preserved, 
even  to  his  last  years,  a  somewhat  remarkable  appearance. 
He  was  always  neatly  dressed,  and  was  never  s?en  in  the 
street  except  in  shoes  and  knee  breeches,  with  a  well- powdered 
early  wig  on  his  head,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm.  He  walked 
fast,  but  in  an  odd  corkscrew  fashion,  so  that  he  was  now  on 
one,  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  describing  a 
zigzag  movement.  Scoffers  said  that  by  this  devious 
course  he  strove  to  escape  horn  the  ghosts  who  might 
be  pursuing  him  in  a  straight  lice,  ia  the  manner 
adopted  by  those  who  try  to  elude  a  ciocodile.  All 
these  jeers  and  the  many  funny  stories  told  of  him,  how- 
ever, changed  to  reverence  when  he  gave  his  large  house  with 
courtyard  and  garden  in  Eschenheim  Street  to  form  a  medical 
institute,  whicn,  in  addition  to  a  hospital  for  the  citizens  of 
Frankfort,  should  comprise  a  botanicai  garden,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  considerable  library,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  director  on  a  scale  of  whish  no  university 
need  have  been  ashamed. 

On  August  18th  Senckenberg  gave  the  city  of  Frankfort 
95,000  gulden  for  the  improvement  of  medical  art  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Two-thirds  of  the  sum  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  foundation  of  a  medical  institute,  of  which  the 
trusteeship  was  vested  in  a  Medical  College  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  remaining  third  being  applied  to  the 
foundation  of  a  hospital.  For  help  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  latter  Senckenberg  counted — and  the  history  of  the 
Institute  has  justified  his  confidence— on  the  generosity 
of  the  citizens  of  Frankfort.  In  a  historical  sketch 
entitled,  "  The  Doctors  of  Goethe's  Youth,"  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centenary  cf  the  foundation  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  published  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  Virchow's 
Archii;  1863,  William  Strieker  says  that  in  1817  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Frankfort  had  taken  over  charge  of 
Senckenberg's  natural  history  collection,  and  had  thus 
developed  it  into  one  of  the  finest  museums  in  Europe. 
The  Physical  Association,  which  in  1824  was  formed  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Society,  established  a  well-equipped 
chemical  laboratory.  The  wish  expressed  by  Senckenberg 
for  the  development  of  his  Institute  in  a  professional  and 
scientific  sense,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  library  was 
fulfilled  by  the  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1845.  The 
teaching  of  anatomy  has  from  the  first  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.  Here,  too,  the 
idea  of  the  founder  has  been  expanded  in  the  direction  of 
modern  scientific  thought.  When  the  chair  of  anatomy 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lucae  in  1885,  it  wa3  at 
the  instigation  of  Moritz  Schmidt  transformed  into  one  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  Weigert,  who,  after  the  death  or 
Cohnheim,  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  precarious  posi- 
tion at  Leipzig,  was  invited  to  Frankfort.  Weigert's  work 
was  fully  set  forth  in  the  sketch  of  his  life,  by  Rieder, 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his  writings,  which  appeared 
in  1906.  In  1903,  on  the  occasion  of  the  140th  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  Senckenberg  Institute, 
Weigert  was  appointed  director  of  the  pathological 
department,  his  pupil  and  fellow-worker,  Edinger, 
being  at  the  same  time  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
neurological  department.  The  new  periodical  from  which 
we  take  these  historical  facts  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a 
reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  of  Senckenberg,  with  a 
view  of  the  original  anatomical  theatre  and  hospital  in 
the  background.  The  original  contributions  are  valuable, 
but  we  can  mention  only  a  few.  E.  Albrecht  writes  on 
cellular  pathology,  and  on  the  physical  organization  of  the 
cell;  Professor  Claribel  Cone  on  our  knowledge  of  cell 
changes  in  the  normal  and  diseased  epidermis  of  man  - 
W.  Heinen  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
diverticula  of  the  oesophagus  at  the  level  of  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea ;  and  Hans  Boit  on  the  complication  o£ 
Basedow's  disease  by  the  status  lymphaticus.  There  are 
besides  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  work  done  in  the 
Pathological  Institute  published  in  other  journals  during 
1905  and  1906,  and  a  report  with  bibliography  of  the 
work  of  the  Neurological  Institute  from  1902  to  1906. 
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The  winter  session  at  the  West  London  Post-Graduate 
College  commences  without  special  ceremony  on  Monday, 
October  7th. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Richard  Caton,  J.P.,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  accepted  nomination  as  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city, 
and  will  doubtless  be  elected  to  fill  that  high  office. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Reading  Patho- 
logical Society  will  be  held  on  October  10th,  when  Professor 
Howard  Marsh  will  deliver  an  oration  on  a  study  of  the 
forms  of  evidence  used  in  surgical  diagnosis,  with  clinical 
illustrations. 

The  Argentine  League  against  Tuberculosis  has  founded 
three  prizes,  which  will  be  distributed  annually  to  children 
under  1  year  of  age  who  have  been  vaccinated  and  fed  at 
the  breast.  The  prizes  will  be  given  for  strength  and 
healthiness. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of 
London  and  its  School  will  give  a  conrersazione  at  the 
Royal  Institute  Galleries,  Princes  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on 
October  18th.  On  the  same  occasion  the  prizes  awarded 
during  the  past  year  will  be  distributed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Treves. 

The  Chesterfield  lectures  before  the  St.  John's  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Leicester  Square,  London,  W.C.. 
will  be  resumed  on  October  3rd  at  6  p.m.  by  Dr.  Morgan 
Dockrell,  who  will  deal  with  the  present  position  of 
dermatology ;  the  lectures  will  be  continued  on  subsequent 
Thursdays. 

The  first  Hunterian  Lecture  of  the  Hunterian  Society 
will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  at  8.30  p.m., 
by  Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith,  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine. 
The  subject  is  dysentery.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  and  all  members  of 
the  medical  profession  are  invited. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Division  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association  will  be  held,  by  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Reginald  J.  Stilwell,  at  Moorcroft, 
Hillingdon,  TJxhridge,  on  Tuesday,  October  8th.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Cole  will  describe  that  institution,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  B. 
8toddart  will  read  a  paper  on  Babinsky's  conception  of 
hysteria. 

The  annual  presidential  address  at  the  West  London 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  will  be  delivered  on  Friday, 
October  4th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  the  Society's  usual  meeting 
place,  the  West  London  Hospital.  The  president  for  the 
coming  year  is  Mr.  Richard  Lake,  who  will  deal  with  the 
relationships  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  larynx  to 
general  medicine. 

The  first  of  the  usual  course  of  lectures  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children.  Great  Ormond  Street,  will  be  given  on 
October  10th,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Garrod,  who  will  take  for 
his  subject  diabetes  in  children.  On  October  17th  Mr.  H. 
Stansfield  Collier  will  lecture  on  experiences  of  the  opsonic 
method  in  surgical  cases.  The  lectures  are  free  to  all 
medical  practitioners. 

The  first  Thomas  Young  oration  of  the  Optical  Society 
will  be  delivered  by  M.  Tscherning,  director  of  the 
ophthalmologic^  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  on 
Thursday,  October  17th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  20,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.  Medical  men  desiring  to  be  present 
can  obtain  tickets  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Optical  Society,  not  later  than  October  7th. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  International  Stomato- 
logical Association  was  held  in  Paris  on  August  6th  and 
7th,  when  officers  were  elected  :  the  secretary  for  England 
18  Dr.  Sim  Wallace,  30a,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Kuda-Pesth  in  August,  1909, 
after  the  International  Medical  Congress,  which  will  have 
a  Stomatological  Section  open  only  to  those  possessing  a 
medical  qualification. 

Tin;  North-East  London  Post-graduate  College  and  the 
North-East  London  Clinical  Society  have  arranged  this 
year  for  a  joint  opening  of  their  respective  winter  sessions, 
the  event  taking  place  on  October  3rd  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Hospital,  Tottenham.  An  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Hale  White  dealing  with  the  various  con- 
ditions causing  enlargement  of  the  liver.  All  qualified 
medical  men  are  invited  to  attend. 

The  German  Society  of  Neurologists  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  at  Dresden  on  September  14th.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  by  Professor  Oppenheim,  of  Berlin.  After 
his  speech  of  welcome  Professor  Erb  was  elected  President 
I<>anklvm,a| \\Ti  ''"'f-worOppMiheim  and  Professor 
*> ankivonHoch wart  were  elected  second  presidents,  the 


latter  as  representative  of  Austria.  In  the  scientific  work 
of  the  meeting  the  subject  specially  dealt  with  was  the 
surgical  treatment  of  brain  disease.  Professor  Krause,  of 
Berlin,  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  in  which  a 
cure  had  been  effected  by  operation.  Professors  Frankl 
von  Hochwart  and  von  Eiselberg  reported  a  case  of  brain 
tumour  successfully  treated  by  operation. 

Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Assurance  Society 
was  held  at  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  Dr. 
de  Havilland  Hall  in  the  chair.  The  accounts  presented 
showed  that  the  operations  of  the  society  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  this  year  have  been  larger  than  in  any 
similar  period  of  the  society's  working  since  it  was  founded 
in  1884.  During  the  eight  months  ending  August,  1907,  the 
Society  had  disbursed  to  its  members  nearly  £9.000  in 
sick  pay,  and  in  addition  had  paid  substantial  cash 
bonuses  to  all  who  reached  the  limiting  age  of  65  years. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  heavy  outgo,  the  funds  of  the 
Society  show  a  considerable  increase.  The  annual  premium 
income  of  the  sickness  branch  is  now  over  £17,000,  and  the 
interest  earned  by  invested  funds  produces  a  sum  of  from 
two  to  three  thousand  more.  The  number  of  new  entrants 
this  year  has  so  far  considerably  exceeded  the  record  year 
1905,  and,  as  no  agents  are  employed,  and  no  commission 
is  paid  for  new  business,  it  seems  clear  that  the  great 
benefits  secured  by  membership  in  the  Society  are 
becoming  better  known  to  the  medical  profession.  Pros- 
pectuses and  all  further  particulars  on  application  to  Mr. 
F.  Addiscott,  Secretary,  Medical  Sicknesa  and  Accident 
Society,  33,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Treatment  of  Experimental  Tsetse  Fly  Disease. — 
Professor  Loeftier  and  Dr.  Rttss  report  that  in  their  experi- 
mental investigations  conducted  in  the  Hygienic  Institute 
of  the  1'niversity  of  Greifswald  during  the  last  two  years 
they  have  discovered  a  satisfactory  means  of  treating 
guinea-pigs,  rats,  and  rabbits  which  have  been  inoculated 
with  the  Nagana  parasite  (Deutseh.  med.  Woc/i., 
August  22nd,  1907).  They  have  been  able  to  cure  severely- 
affected  animals  in  a  relatively  short  time  and  to  confer 
on  healthy  animals  the  power  of  resisting  repeated  inocu- 
lations with  the  parasite.  The  drug  which  they  have 
found  to  possess  these  properties  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trypanosome  is  arsenious  acid.  It  is  equally  effica- 
cious whether  administered  by  the  mouth  or  by 
injection  into  the  blood-stream  or  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  hence  promises  to  be  particularly  useful  for 
practical  therapeutics.  As  in  the  treatment  of  malaria 
with  quinine,  the  curative  action  of  the  specific  drug 
is  only  obtained  when  adequate  doses  are  employed 
and  are  administered  systematically  at  the  proper  inter- 
vals. They  recommend  that  the  solution  of  arsenic  be 
prepared  by  boiling  1  gram  of  arsenious  acid  with  10  c.cm. 
of  normal  caustic  soda  and  subsequently  adding  10  c.cm. 
of  normal  saline  solution.  The  lethal  dose  per  kilo  of  body 
weight  is  greater  by  about  one-third  than  the  curative 
dose.  Both  doses  differ  for  different  species  of  animals, 
but  the  authors  maintain  that  when  the  proper  dosage  has 
been  established  there  is  no  fear  of  poisoning  the  animals. 
They  claim  that  guinea-pigs  which  have  been  inoculated 
intraperitoneally  with  a  dose  of  Nagana  fatal  to  the  con- 
trols in  five  or  six  days  can,  when  very  ill,  be  cured  by 
from  three  to  five  successive  injection  of  the  proper  dose 
of  arsenic,  and  that  similar  results  are  obtainable 
with  rats  and  rabbits.  The  optimum  interval  between 
each  dose  is  live  days.  They  state  that  when  the 
solution  of  arsenic  is  administered  to  healthy  guinea- 
pigs  in  repeated  doses,  with  a  five  days'  interval  between 
each,  the  animals  are  capable  of  resisting  repeated  inocula- 
tions with  the  parasite.  These  results,  they  think,  suggest 
that  the  same  drug  might  be  successfully  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  due  to  other  varieties  of  trypano- 
somes  or  to  the  spirillum  of  syphilis.  The  authors  find 
that  the  arsenious  acid  exercises  a  directly  destructive 
action  upon  the  tvypanosomes,  and  does  not  produce  this 
result  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  leucocytes, 
the  hyperleucocy  tosis  which  is  observable  being  a  secondary 
phenomenon  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  trypano- 
somes.  This  direct  action  of  the  arsenic  upon  the 
trypanosomes  can  be  observed  in  hanging  drops  of  infected 
blood  even  when  the  drug  is  present  in  a  dilution  as  high 
as  1  in  200,000.  The  presumption  is  that  the  arsenic  must 
be  present  in  the  blood,  and  the  tissue  juices  in  an 
adequate  degree  of  concentration,  in  order  to  destroy  all 
the  parasites  present  in  the  body.  When  this  degree  of 
concentration  is  not  attained,  the  parasites  may  disappear 
from  the  circulation  as  long  as  the  treatment  is  continued, 
but  they  are  not  completely  eradicated  from  the  body, 
and  sooner  or  later  there  is  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease. 
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ALCOHOL   AND   INSANITY. 

Foe  some  years  now  in  scientific  discussions  the 
alcohol  question,  from  the  hygienic  and  medical  stand- 
point, has  been  very  much  to  the  fore,  and,  particularly 
within  the  last  year  or  so,  the  opposing  views  of  promi- 
nent medical  authorities  appear  to  have  engaged  the 
interest  of  the  newspaper-reading  public.  There  have 
been  manifestos  on  each  side,  blasts  and  counterblasts, 
with  many  well  known  names  appended  thereunto; 
the  matter  has  been  recently  debated  at  many  scientific 
congresses,  and  even  the  number  of  bottles  of  spirituous 
liquors  consumed  by  a  distinguished  company  of 
alienists  at  a  now-famous  dinner  of  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been 
given  with  engaging  frankness  to  an  interested  public  for 
its  instruction  and  edification.  In  each  opposing  camp 
there  are  names  of  equal  authority  which  might  well 
carry  weight  with  the  outside  public.  No  argument, 
however,  can  be  based  on  authority,  but  must  proceed 
from  proved  and  known  fact.  Now,  where  there  is 
room  for  controversy  there  must  be  equal  place  for 
scientific  inquiry:  in  fact,  it  might  almost  be  stated  as 
an  axiom  that  the  range  and  degree  of  controversy 
afford  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  our  ignorance.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  tantamount  to  declaring  that  where 
there  is  no  discussion,  there  also  will  truth  be  found  ; 
but  merely  that  a  hotly  contested  field  has  always  been 
insufficiently  explored. 

As  an  instance  of  calm  and  dispassionately  scientific 
investigation  applied  to  a  question  whose  ground  has 
been  obscured  by  the  dust  of  heated  conflict  and 
humanitarian,  sociological,  and  religious  side-issues,  we 
lately1  drew  attention  to  an  address  on  alcohol  and 
insanity  read  by  Dr.  Mott  before  the  Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association,1  and  we  need  not  again  particularize 
the  many  valuable  results  of  his  investigations,  but 
pass  on  to  review  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  a 
detailed  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  issue,  fittingly  introduced  by  Dr.  Mott  at  the 
Exeter  meeting  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Mott,  after  a 
long  and  careful  comparative  scrutiny  of  the  histories, 
clinical  conditions,  and  post-mortem  results  in  cases 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  definite  deductions  at 
Claybury  Asylum  and  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  concluded 
"  that  alcohol  does  not  per  »e  produce  a  permanent 
"  mental  derangement  such  as  constitutes  our  definition 
■•  of  insanity,"  that  is,  that  for  alcohol  to  become 
operative  in  the  production  of  insanity  there  must  be 
associated  with  it  some  other  cause,  either  a  latent  con- 
genital or  acquired  defect,  an  innate  mental  instability 
or  else  such  toxins  as  themselves  produce  delirium — as, 
for  example,  in  delirium  tremens  and  in  the  polyneuritic 
psychoses. 

If  this  be  true,  alcohol,  as  an  efficient  cause  of 
insanity,  does  not  occupy  the  place  accorded  to  it  by 
many  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  and  reflected 
in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  March  30th,  1907. 
*  Alcohol  and  Imanity.   By  F.  W.  Mott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   London  :  Adlard 
and  Son.    Reprint  from  the  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  October,  1906. 


for  England  and  Wales.  In  further  support  of  this, 
Dr.  Mott  quoted  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis  and 
Dr.  Sullivan,  who  have  shown  a  regional  dissociation 
between  alcoholism  and  insanity,  inland  and  agricul- 
tural communities  being  the  least  inebriate,  yet  giving 
the  highest  ratio  of  insanity,  whereas  Lancashire, 
Warwick,  Cheshire,  and  the  mining  counties,  where 
drunkenness  is  rife,  give  very  low  rates  of  insanity. 
The  alcoholism,  in  fact,  in  the  great  majority  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  assigned  as  principal  cause  of  the 
insanity  appears,  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Mott's  comparative 
study  of  the  incidence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  inside 
and  outside  of  asylums,  to  be  really  a  revealer  of  the 
hidden  personality  of  the  subject,  of  his  qualities  and 
defects,  and  to  be  the  actual  cause  of  insanity  in 
numbers  far  beneath  those  shown  annually  in  the 
reports  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales.  To  the  misleading  nature  of  the  information 
given  under  the  tables  of  causation  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  we  devoted  a  leading 
article  in  1904,'  and  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
alluded  to  the  altogether  discrepant  nature  of  the 
returns  made  with  regard  to  this  question  of  alcohol 
and  insanity.  We  note  that  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion the  majority  of  the  speakers,  who  may  be  taken 
as  truly  representative  of  British  alienists,  were  in 
practical  agreement  as  to  these  two  points ;  the  tables  of 
causation  were  stigmatized  by  Professor  Ernest  White  as 
absolutely  valueless,  and  their  fallacious  character  was 
commented  upon  by  several  others.  Even  Dr.  G.  M. 
Robertson,  who  maintained  "that  alcohol  was  the  most 
"  important  single  factor  in  the  production  of  insanity  in 
"  men  in  this  country,"  had  to  admit  that  it  was  very 
probable  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  had  been  exaggerated  by  many.  A  perusal  of 
the  full  discussion  shows  that  the  majority  of  the 
speakers  were  in  agreement  as  to  the  two  points  already 
mentioned,  and  also  that  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Mercier,  Pro- 
fessor White,  and  Dr.  Yellowlees  affirmed — their 
opinion  passing  unchallenged — that  alcohol  was  not 
only  a  weed-killer  but  also  a  weed-producer,  and.  in 
Dr.  Mott's  view,  probably  more  effective  in  this  latter 
direction. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  as  was  here  asserted,  and  is 
certainly  implicitly  believed  by  great  numbers  of 
medical  men,  that  alcoholic  parents  beget  degenerate 
offspring  more  frequently  than  abstemious  parents,  as 
the  result  of  the  alcoholism,  then  the  share  which 
alcohol  has  in  the  production  of  insanity  is  still  to  be 
defined.  It  is,  of  course,  a  priori  probable  that  germ 
cells  are  injured  by  alcohol  in  the  same  way  as  somatic 
cells,  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  developing  embryos 
and  fetuses  of  pregnant  intemperate  women  are  so 
injured.  The  statistics  of  Bourneville  have  shown  the 
high  proportion  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  Bieetre 
and  Yallce  with  an  alcoholic  parentage :  Lippich, 
quoted  by  Leopold  Lang,4  found  in  the  year  1834  that  out 
of  97  children  conceived  in  drink  only  14  were  normal, 
and  Bezzola,5  led  by  his  finding  that  out  of  68  deeply 
weak-minded  or  idiot  children  in  Grisons  the  con- 
ceptual dates  in  one-half  coincided  with  New  Year, 
carnival  or  vintage— all  of  them  periods  of  alcoholic 
excess — drew  a  conception-curve  of  the  8,196  weak- 
minded  children  in  Switzerland  in  the  year  1897  and 
compared  this  with  the  conception-curve  of  about  a 
million  normal  Swiss  with  the  same  result.  All  of 
these  statistics,  however,  are  vitiated  by  the  often  over- 
looked fact  that  the  defective  class  is  one  pre-eminently 
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prone  to  alcoholic  excess  and  that  the  defects  of  the 
progeny  may  be  as  rightly  attributed  to  the  defects  of 
their  fathers  as  laid  at  the  door  of  their  drunkenness. 
Dr.  Archdall  Reid  urged  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble-minded  that  these 
statistics  ought  to  be  correlated  with  others  collected 
from  the  families  of  normal  people  in  the  same  class  of 
life,  and  we  may  admit  that  notwithstanding  many 
suggestive  figures,  more  biological  evidence  is  required 
to  prove  that  alcohol  is  in  this  way  a  weed-producer. 

Leaving  this  aside  and  turning  to  the  subject  more 
strictly  under  review,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
terms  "  insanity  "  and  "  cause  "  were  used  by  Dr.  Mott  in 
a  strictly  limited  sense— by  "insanity"  being  meant 
"  certified  insanity  "  as  encountered  in  Claybury  Asylum, 
and  by 'cause"  original  and  sole  cause.  It  is  evident 
that  by  widening  the  application  of  either  the  results 
might  wear  another  face.  Dr.  Mott  contended  that 
alcohol  per  se  was  not  an  appreciable  cause  of  insanity  in 
its  arbitrary  connotation.  "We  have  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  were  any  other  of  the  usually  assigned 
etiological  factors  taken— with  the  possible  exception 
cf  syphilis,  diseases  and  injuries  involving  destruction 
of  cerebral  structures  and  innate  defect— and  submitted 
to  the  same  thorough  investigation,  they  would  yield  a 
like  result. 

We  are  all  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward, 
but  we  do  not  all  become  insane  under  mental  or 
emotional  stress;  most  of  us  pass  successfully  the 
periods  of  puberty  and  the  climacteric,  suffer  grievous 
illnesses,  and  even  reach  the  stage  where  the  almond 
tree  flourishes  and  the  grasshopper  has  become  a 
burden  and  still  retain  an  erect  and  dominant  men- 
tality. The  cause  per  se  of  insanity  is  still  to  seek  and 
probably  lies  in;the  innate  constitution  of  the  individual, 
as  a  group  of  the  countless  variations  from  the  normal, 
provided  apparently  for  the  selection  of  a  constantly 
changing  environment,  and  influenced,  possibly,  by 
bodies,  toxic  or  other,  not  yet  distilled  from  the  crucible 
of  human  invention.  For  this  reason  alcohol  must 
take  its  place  with  most  of  the  other  usually  cited 
factors  as  a  coefficient,  and,  regarding  it  as  such,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  agree  with  Dr.  Mott  and  at  the 
same  time  to  hold  with  Dr.  Robertson  that  it  is  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  the  production  of 
insanity  in  men  in  this  country. 

We  have  said  that  the  term  '-certified  insanity" 
delimits  arbitrarily  a  certain  class.  That  which 
constitutes  "  certifiable  insanity  "  and  even  "insanity" 
differs  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
times.  As  Dr.  Claye  Shaw,  the  President  of 
the  Psychological  Section,  has  said  in  his  philo- 
sophic .Ex  Cathedra  Essays:  "Insanity,  being  some 
"  condition  that  is  opposed  to  sanity,  must  depend  for  its 
"  interpretation  upon  what  is  meant  by  sanity  or  sane- 
"  ness.  .  .  .  Insanity  means  want  of  conformity  with 
"  an  artificial  scale,  either  from  inability  due  to  disease, 
"  or  from  incapacity  to  rise  to  such  a  level  as  may  be 
"  the  standard,  to  a  primary  ineptitude."  Outside  of 
asylums  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  are  not 
deemed  certifiably  insane ;  in  whom,  in  fact,  the  ques- 
tion of  certification  rarely  arises.  Some  (ind  their  way 
to  prisons,  and  others  are  managed  with  outward 
decorum  at  home,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  this— that 
they  exhibit  a  marked  intolerance  of  alcohol,  and  under 
its  influence  exhibit  conduct  which  cannot  but  be 
described  as  pathological.  Many  of  these  cases  have 
beon  reported  upon,  after  the  committal  of  some  crime 
or  other  antisocial  conduct,  by  Continental  alienists, 
and  in  most  the  course  of  events  has  been  as  follows  : 
First,  a  period  of  emotional  stress  from  some    cause 


or  other,  domestic  trouble  or  financial  disaster:  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  doses  insufficient  to  produce 
drunkenness ;  then  the  conduct,  frequently  maniacal 
and  violent,  but  with  a  purposefulness  and  resource  of 
which  a  drunken  man  would  be  incapable,  which  has 
led  to  detention ;  and  lastly,  with  return  to  the  normal 
state  an  absence  of  recollection  of  the  preceding  events 
which  the  medical  men  in  charge  of  the  case  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  themselves  was  a  true  amnesia.  In  some 
of  these  cases  there  does  not  appear  even  to  have  been 
either  any  preexisting  mental  stress,  or,  unless  it  be 
assumed  that  alcoholic  intolerance  is  in  itself  a  certain 
indication  of  a  latent  mental  instability,  any  original 
defect.  These  cases  are  strictly  outside  the  range  of 
certifiable  insanity,  and  yet  what  constituted  alcoholic 
excess  for  them  was  the  sole  discoverable  cause  of  their 
temporary  mental  derangement.  We  mention  these 
cases  not  to  express  disagreement  with  Dr.  Mott's 
conclusions,  but  merely  to  point  out  how  a  certain  and 
not  unreasonable  extension  of  the  term  "insanity  "might 
affect  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  alcohol  in  the 
production  of  mental  derangement. 

We  cannot  discuss  here  other  interesting  points 
raised  in  this  discussion,  such  as  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Mott  that  certain  nations  which  have  drunk  alcohol 
for  ages  are  mentally  superior,  and  physically  not 
inferior,  to  other  nations  which  do  not  drink;  the  relation- 
ship between  the  "  artistic  temperament "  and  alco- 
holic indulgence,  and  the  possible  good  effects  of 
alcohol  suggested  by  Dr.  Mercier.  Whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  undoubted  ill  effects  of  alcohol  are 
balanced  by  good  effects  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
question  to  answer.  We  take  it  that  it  is  indisputable 
that,  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  alcohol  is 
essentially  a  lowerer  of  cerebral  function,  and  that  step 
by  step,  with  increasing  doses,  it  for  a  time  lulls  to 
sleep  cortical  functions  in  the  inverse  order  of  their 
phylogenetic  acquirement;  that  is,  it  is  a  general 
narcotic.  Its  enemies  are  perhaps  too  prone  to  forget 
that  this  reversion  has  its  physiological  counterpart  in 
sleep,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Professor 
Anderson  said,  that  in  these  times  of  strenuous  mental 
endeavour  a  temporary,  even  if  artificially  produced, 
release  from  strain  may  be  beneficial.  When  that 
has  been  said,  its  good  qualities  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  summed  up. 

That  alcohol  has  been  of  service  to  any  nation  in  the 
evolution  of  mental  efficiency,  even  as  a  weed-killer, 
seems  very  doubtful.  The  claims  of  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis  might  be  vaunted  in  similar  fashion  as  weeders- 
out  of  the  physically  unfit,  if  no  account  is  taken  of  the  fact 
thata  racially-acquired  resistance  is  only  of  value  against 
the  influence  resisted,  and,  even  if  it  were  true,  we  doubt 
whether  many  would  be  tempted  to  such  altruistic 
harikiri.  The  whole  matter  is,  perhaps,  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Crato  concerning  the  treacly  composition 
known  as  Bohemian  beer: 

.     .     .    .     nil  spissius  ilia 
Dum  bibitur,  nil  clarius  est  dum  mingitur.  unde 
Constat  quod  multas  faeces  in  corpore  linquat. 

Thus  translated  by  Burton  : 

Nothing  comes  in  so  thieke, 

Nothing  goes  out  so  thinne  ; 
It  needs  must  follow  then 

The  dregs  are  left  within. 


THE    WAR    AGAINST    QUACKERY. 

In  the  Srri  i.em  int  will  be  found  an  address  on  Medical 
Law  Reform  and  Quackery,  delivered  before  the  Reigate 
Division  by  Mr.  Henry  Sewill.  For  a  long  time  past  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  warring  against  quackery,  and 
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has  striven  to  impress  his  views  on  the  profession  and 
the  public.  Like  a  Cato  of  medicine  he  has  lo3t  no 
opportunity  of  calling  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Carthage  of  quackery.  He  certainly  makes  out  a 
strong  ease,  showing  that  quackery  has  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years  both  as  regards  traffic  in  nostrums  and 
bogus  apparatus,  and  practice  by  unqualified  pre- 
tenders. He  holds,  further,  that  it  is  a  potent  factor  in 
deterioration  of  the  public  health. 

That  quackery  affords  a  large  field  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  rogues  who  prey  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is 
undeniable.  It  is  equally  true  that  but  for  the  support 
given  them  by  the  newspapers  which  publish  their 
advertisements,  their  nefarious  industry  would  cease  to 
be  profitable  to  a  degree  that  would  make  it  scarcely 
worth  the  attention  of  men  whose  sole  aim  is  the 
transference  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  publie 
to  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  many  newspapers, 
and  especially  those  which  profess  to  be  religious  in 
character,  could  hardly  exist  without  the  support  of  the 
vendor  of  nostrums.  Their  proprietors  probably  salve 
their  conscience  with  the  reflection  that  what  they  do 
is  done  in  a  good  cause.  This  is  only  an  application  of 
the  maxim  which  they  condemn  so  loudly  when  acted 
on  by  others — that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Of  the 
two,  the  quack  is  the  less  despicable,  for  he  at  least 
does  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  therapeutic 
invention  is  directed  solely  to  the  relief  of  one  disease — 
that  which  Rabelais  calls  the  imposthume  pScuniaire, 

Mr.  Sewill  may  be  assured  of  the  support  of  the  whole 
medical  profession  when  he  asks  for  a  reform  of  the  law 
relative  to  medical  practice ;  this  is  what  the  British 
Medical  Association  has  long  been  working  to  bring 
about.  But  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way 
are  greater  than  he  seems  to  think.  The  bitter 
truth  must  be  faced  that  in  the  matter  of  quack 
remedies  the  people  wish  to  be  deceived,  and  this  state 
of  mind  cannot  be  changed  by  legislation.  The  Briton 
will  never  surrender  his  inborn  right,  as  Dr.  Gregory 
put  it,  to  go  to  the  devil  in  his  own  way.  The  history 
of  vaccination  in  the  land  cf  its  birth  does  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  tend  to  foster  any  very  saDguine  hope  that 
the  law  will,  or  can,  do  much  for  the  predominance  of 
reason  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  medical  matters. 
As  Mr.  Sewill  himself  points  out,  the  political  influence 
of  the  profession  is  deplorably  small.  He  claims  the 
3ame  amount  of  protection  for  it  as  the  law  gives  to 
solicitors.  But  doctors  are  in  a  very  different  position 
'from  lawyers.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  profession 
is  largely  represented  in  Parliament,  and  has  a  corre- 
sponding share  in  makiDg  the  laws ;  naturally  it 
looks  carefully  after  its  own  interests.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  in 
legal  matters  unqualified  practice  would,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  publie  interest,  be  more 
directly  and  palpably  harmful  than  in  medicine.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  at  all  mean  that  property  is  more 
sacred  or  more  valuable  than  health.  But  whereas  the 
medicine  of  a  quack  harms  only  the  person  silly  enough 
to  take  it,  the  effect  of  advice  given  by  an  unqualified 
solicitor  may  extend  far  beyond  the  individual  and 
entail  disaster  on  whole  families,  and  it  may  be  on 
future  generations.  The  evil  done  in  this  way  is  easy 
to  prove.  But  a  quack  can  nearly  always  get  whatever 
testimony  may  be  needed  in  proof  of  the  salutary 
action  of  his  drugs.  Mr.  Sewill"s  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
quackery  is  a  Royal  Commission  before  which  the 
system  of  quackery  as  a  whole  and  its  practice  by  indi- 
viduals could  be  laid  bare.  Doubtless  some  instructive 
evidence  could  be  got  in  this  way,  but  would  the  result 
be   in   any    degree    commensurate  ?     We    take    leave 


to  doubt  it.  Indeed,  as  most  quacks  at  the 
present  day  are  clever  enough  not  to  offer  to 
the  public  remedies  likely  to  be  directly  danger- 
ous, a  Royal  Commission  might  possibly  defeat 
the  object  of  its  promoters.  Unfortunately  medi- 
cine is  not  yet  an  exact  science,  and  the  effects  of 
the  most  skilful  treatment,  even  when  successful,  may 
conceivably  be  ascribed  to  something  else.  It  would 
not  always  be  easy  to  disprove  this.  Hilton  in  his  book, 
Rest  and  Pain,  tells  of  a  story  of  a  young  lady  whom  he 
had  treated  secundum  artem  for  disease  of  the  hip  for  a 
long  time  without  striking  success.  Getting  tired  of 
her  slow  progress,  she  went  to  a  quack,  and  was  soon 
able  to  dispense  with  the  crutches  ordered  her  by  the 
surgeon,  to  whom  she  ungratefully  sent  them  back 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  way  for  the  cure  had  un- 
doubtedly been  prepared  by  the  rest  and  scientific  treat- 
ment ordered  by  the  surgeon.  The  cure  was  completed  by 
some  accidental  manipulation  of  the  quack,  and  so  the 
whole  credit  of  it  went  to  him.  There  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  medical  as  well  as 
in  surgical  practice  to  make  it  at  least  possible 
that  the  "  exposure "  of  quackery  might  serve  as  a 
good  advertisement.  The  problem  of  "  cure  ?'  is  too 
complex  to  be  rightly  apprehended  by  public  opinion, 
and  a  Royal  Commission,  composed — as  it  must  be 
if  it  is  to  inspire  confidence — of  mixed  elements,  is  not 
a  suitable  tribunal  to  adjudicate  on  such  matters. 
Besides,  have  we  not  the  assurance  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  that  Governments  pay  little  attention  to  the 
recommendations  of  Royal  Commissions  ?  Have  we 
not  been  told  by  other  statesmen  that  such  Commissions 
are  appointed  mainly  to  shelve  inconvenient  problems  ? 
We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  a  Royal  Commission 
would  do  the  good  Mr.  Sewill  expects  from  it,  and  after 
the  Commission  had  reported  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  Government  would  take  any  action.  It  is  to  the 
spread  of  scientific  modes  of  thought  among  the  people, 
to  the  creation  of  that  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which, 
as  Lecky  said,  the  belief  in  wonders  and  humbug  cannot 
live,  far  more  than  to  legislation,  that  we  look  for  the 
extinction  of  quackery.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
can  be  done  by  the  h3nd  of  the  law  should  be  done,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  provided  with  a  "mailed 
fist"  that  could  shatter  the  foul  idols  of  imposture 
before  which  the  people  are  so  ready  to  worship  and  whose 
shrines  they  decorate  with  valuable  gifts.  We  heartily 
wish  Mr.  Sewill  success  in  his  crusade.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  fraudulent  dealing  which  constitutes 
quackery  is  so  intarigible  that  it  will  only  with 
difficulty  be  reached  by  any  law  that  can  be  framed. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN 
HYGIENE. 
We  publish  elsewhere  an  appeal  from  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth 
to  the  Divisions  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to 
consider  at  an  early  date  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  principles  of  hygiene  shall  be 
taught  to  the  rising  generation  in  our  elementary 
schools,  and  in  endorsing  the  appeal  we  would  point 
out  that  the  best  policy  to  be  followed  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  result  is  a  pressing  question  for  the  medical 
profession.  The  Board  of  Education  has  been  slow  to 
move  in  this  matter ;  both  Lord  Londonderry  and  Mr. 
Birrell  expressed  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  proposal, 
but  both  argued  that  it  could  not  be  put  into  force 
until  a  supply  of  teachers  competent  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject was  assured.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
subject  of  hygiene  must  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum    of   all  colleges  where  elementary   school 
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teachers  are  trained.  Our  correspondent  argues  that 
the  force  of  this  official  contention  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  that  the  first  step  must  be  to  induce 
the  Board  of  Education  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  teaching  of  hygiene  into 
training  colleges.  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  has  given  a  pledge 
of  the  sincerity  of  her  belief  by  writing  a  very  excellent 
Textbook  of  Hygiene  Founded  on  Physiolony  for  school 
teachers,  and  at  her  instance  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  that  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
personal  and  school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  all  institutions  in  which  students 
are  trained  to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 
We  believe  that  the  policy  recommended  is  thoroughly 
sound,  and  that  this  particular  demand  should  be 
presented  alone.  The  matter  is  certainly  one  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  profession  should  be  definitely 
and  firmly  expressed  at  an  early  date.  It  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  utter  a  note  of  warning  with  regard  to 
the  whole  subject  of  school  hygiene.  There  is  a  risk 
that  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession may  be  thrust  aside  in  the  interests  of  a  limited 
section  or  of  persons  calling  themselves  educational 
experts.  It  is  very  important  that  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  in  the  training  colleges  should  be  put  from  the 
first  on  the  right  lines.  There  is  now  before  the  pro- 
fession a  definite  proposition,  and  if  a  definite  opinion 
is  expressed  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
profession  will  vindicate  its  rightful  place  as  the  proper 
adviser  of  the  public  and  instructor  of  teachers  in 
this  subject. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 
The  practical  working  of  the  rule  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  which  requires  that  the  appointment  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  a  moiety  of  whose  salary  is 
paid  through  the  Board,  should  be  for  a  limited  period 
only  has  been  exemplified  in  many  places  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  several  cases  are  now  pending.  In 
one  instance,  that  of  Wimborne,  the  local  authorities 
having  encountered  difficulty  in  getting  the  post  of 
medical  officer  to  the  workhouse  accepted  at  the  rate  of 
remuneration  they  think  adequate,  but  which  is  formally 
declared  by  the  medical  profession  to  be  inadequate, 
propose  not  to  reappoint  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
post  of  medical  officer  of  health,  and  by  combining  the 
two  offices  to  attract  some  candidate  who  will  be  com- 
pletely under  their  thumb.  At  Southend- on-Sea  the 
controversy  has  ended,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Public  Health  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  Dr.  Nash  should  be  reappointed  medical  officer 
of  health  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  The  decision 
of  the  town  council  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
highly  competent  officer  without  reason  assigned  has 
aroused  much  indignation  in  the  borough  itself,  the 
wiser  inhabitants  not  only  resenting  the  injustice  of  the 
act,  but  clearly  perceiving  that  the  incident  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  prosperity  cf  the 
town.  Other  cases  not  less  glaring  have  been  reported 
recently,  and  others  have  been  brought  to  notice, 
although  the  facts  are  not  yet  ripe  for  publication.  A 
new  phase  of  the  controversy  forced  upon  the  medical 
profession  by  the  high-handed  action  of  local  authori- 
ties and  combinations  appears  therefore  to  be  opening. 
It  will  call  for  very  serious  consideration  by  the  profes- 
sion as  a  whole,  and  by  those  who  look  to  the  public 
health  service  as  a  career  in  particular.  Certain 
appointments  are  now  vacant,  or  may  shortly  be 
declared  vacant,  and  will  be  advertised  in  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  although  both  the  British 
Medical  Joubnal  and  the  Lancet  have  refused  or  will 
refuse  to  insert  such  advertisements.  Will  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  beginning  their 
career  in  the  public  health  service  play  into  the  hands 


of  recalcitrant  local  bodies  by  applying  for  appoint- 
ments thus  rendered  vacant  ?  If  they  accept  such  posts 
and  do  not  do  their  duty,  they  will  not  only  be  false  to 
their  profession,  but  will  effectually  stop  their  own 
advancement.  If  they  do  their  duty  as  public  officers, 
they  will,  after  they  have  given  the  best  energies  of 
their  prime  to  the  work,  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  those  medical  officers  who  are  now  to  be 
ousted  with,  as  the  local  Dogberries  assume,  their 
assistance.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  members  of 
our  profession  who  are  worth  their  salt  will  let  them- 
selves be  so  easily  beguiled.  It  would  be  a  most  short- 
sighted policy  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  of  ihe  speciality  they  propose  to  follow,  and 
in  their  own. 


STATISTICAL  STUDIES  IN  IMMUNITY. 
We  have  received  two  interesting  papers  by  Dr.  John 
Brownlee,  Superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  Fever  and 
Small-pox  Hospitals,  dealing  with  some  statistical 
aspects  of  immunity.1  In  the  first  paper  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  diseases  investigated— small-pox,  varicella, 
rOtheln,  parotitis,  scarlet  fever— the  age  of  the  patient 
appears  to  have  little  influence  on  the  length  of  the 
incubation  period.  When  the  cases  are  grouped,  each 
group  consisting  of  persons  exposed  to  the  same  source 
of  infection,  the  range  of  variation  within  each  class  is 
very  small  when  compared  with  the  total  range,  so  that 
the  length  of  the  incubation  period  appears  to  depend 
rather  upon  some  peculiarity  of  the  infecting  organism 
than  on  individual  susceptibility.  The  numbers  investi- 
gated are  not,  however,  large  enough  to  render  the 
inference  certain.  An  analysis  of  various  figures  relating 
to  diseases  which  terminate  by  crisis  shews  a  practically 
constant  mean  date  at  which  the  crisis  appears  for  all  age- 
periods,  and  the  mean  date  at  which  death  occurs  is 
also  nearly  constant.  This  suggests  that  the  greater 
mortality  of  old  age  is  not  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  organism  to  react,  but  to  an  inability  to  produce 
specific  antibodies.  This  view  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact  that  the  mean  severity  of  attack  in  typhus- 
fever  (Dr.  Russell's  cases'),  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  days  from  onset  before  stimulants  were  necessary,  is 
not  significantly  different  in  the  various  age- groups, 
while  the  mortality  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  years 
is  about  16  per  cent.,  and  among  those  over  50  years, 
more  than  50  per  cent.  A  study  of  the  severity  dis- 
tributions of  such  diseases  as  typhus,  showing  a  modal 
value  at  the  moderately  severe  cases,  is  in  favour  of 
the  author's  contention  that  "  the  processes  of  natura) 
immunity  must  be  largely  different  from  those  dis- 
played in  acquiring  immunity."  We  referred  to  this 
some  time  ago.  in  noticing  Dr.  Turner's  and  Professor 
Pearson's  papers  on  small-pox  statistics.  In  his  second 
paper,  the  author  deals  with  the  theory  of  an  epidemic. 
A  large  number  of  epidemics  are  analysed  statistically, 
and  it  is  shown  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
course  is  best  represented  by  a  "skew"  frequency  curve'J 
of  type  4.  The  spatial  distribution  of  cases  round  a 
centre  of  infection  appears  to  obey  a  similar  law.  It 
would  seem  that  the  course  of  an  epidemic  depends  on 
the  acquisition  by  an  organism  of  a  high  degree  of 
virulence  at  a  given  time  and  place,  the  infective  power 
then  diminishing  at  a  rate  approximating  to  the  terms 
of  a  geometrical  progression.  This  principle  was  well 
known  to  Dr.  Farr,  but  the  arithmetical  law  which,  he 
thought,  described  the  course  of  an  epidemic,  leading  as 
it  does  to  the  '•  normal  curve  of  error,''  gives  a  much 
worse  "fit"'  than  type  4  of  Pearson's  "skew"'  curves. 
Dr.  Brownlee's  papers  are   an  important  contribution 

1 Q) Statistical  ■  nf«:   The  Incubation  Period  and  t/>f 

,  by  John  Brownlee.  M. A.,  M.D.  :  printed  for  the  Royal  Philo- 
sophical'Soi-iety  of  Glasgow,  (2»  Statistical  Studies  in  Immunity : 
The  Theory  of  the  Epidemic,  by  John  Brownlee,  M.D.  U'  BOU, 
Snc.  Edin.,  vol.  xxvi.  Part  VI.) 

2  Bbitish  Medical  Jocksai  ,  1907,  vol.  ii,  p.  95. 
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to  medical  statistics,  and  if  the  authorities  of  other 
farge  hospitals  were  to  follow  his  example,  we  should 
soon  possess  data  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  sanitarian. 

MINERS'  PHTHISIS  AT  BENDIGO.' 
From  the  pen  of  Walter  Summons,  M.D.,  comes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  of  miners' 
phthisis  at  Bendigo.  The  investigation  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  months,  the  Trustees  of  the  Edward 
Wilson  Estate  bearing  the  necessary  expenditure.  The 
death  registers  of  the  district  for  the  last  thirty  years  only 
were  scanned,  as  prior  to  1875  machine  rock  drills  were 
hardly  employed.  It  is  since  the  introduction  of  the 
machine  as  against  the  hand  rock  drill  that  gold  mining 
has  become  a  dusty  and  dangerous  occupation.  Since 
machine  drills  have  come  into  use  at  Bendigo  the 
number  of  miners  dying  from  lung  disease,  especially 
tuberculous  phthisis,  has  considerably  increased,  as  has 
also  the  mortality  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. The  total  deaths  from  lung  diseases  has  risen 
from  a  rate  of  77.0  to  one  of  191.6  per  10,000.  due  mostly 
to  an  increase  in  tuberculous  diseases  which  repre- 
sented by  48.5  in  the  first  period  now  accounted  for  to 
129.6.  The  increase  is  overwhelming  and  is  "  out  of  all 
"  proportion  to  the  annual  mortality  rate  from  eonsump- 
0  tion  among  adult  males."'  The  death-rate  compares 
unfavourably  with  Victoria  taken  as  a  whole,  where  the 
mortality  has  been  of  late  diminishing.  The  mortality 
compares  unfavourably,  too,  with  the  death-rate  from 
phthisis  among  the  adult  non-miniDg  population  in  Ben- 
digo. Most  of  the  miners  who  die  from  phthisis  are  men 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  recent  years  this  has  been 
more  strikingly  the  case.  The  average  age  at  death, 
about  50,  is  higher  than  it  is  in  South  African  miners. 
Dr.  Summons  gives  brief  clinical  histories  of  several  of 
the  patients,  and  alludes  to  the  insidious  manner  in 
which  the  disease  commences  and  silently  progresses. 
Frequent  recurring  colds  and  bronchitis  are  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  general  health,  however, 
remains  good,  and  the  miner  continues  to  follow  his 
employment  for  years,  it  may  be.  The  men  suffer  from 
"black  spit,"  which  on  examination  is  found  to  be 
teeming  with  staphylococci  and  putrefactive  organisms: 
no  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  malady.  Sooner  or  later  the  attacks  of  bronchitis 
are  followed  by  dyspnoea,  which  goes  on  increasing 
until  finally  the  breathlessness  is  so  extreme  that, 
despite  the  general  health  being  good,  the  miner  is  un- 
able to  follow  his  employment.  The  dyspnoea  is  entirely 
respiratory  and  in  no  way  associated  with  cardiac  in- 
competence. At  this  stage  of  the  illness  the  blood 
frequently  contains  a  little  more  haemoglobin  than 
usual  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  more  numerous  than 
in  health.  In  discussing  the  physical  signs  Dr.  Summers 
lays  stress  in  the  report  upon  the  deficient  expansion  of 
the  chest.  A  true  fibrosis  in  its  inception,  the  disease 
in  the  first  instance  is  non-tuberculous.  Subsequently 
tuberculous  infection  may  occur.  This  reveals  itself  by 
an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  by  a  rise  of 
temperature,  sweating,  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  expectoration,  and  by  the  malady  generally 
assuming  a  more  serious  aspect  and  running  rapidly  to 
a  fatal  termination.  It  is  stated  that  47  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  miners'  phthisis  at  Bendigo  are  tuberculous. 
A  comparison  is  instituted  in  this  respect  between  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Bendigo  miners  and 
that  in  other  countries.  The  last  word  on  the 
relation  of  miners'  phthisis  to  tuberculosis  has 
not  yet  been  said.  The  autopsies  in  every  in- 
stance showed  the  presence  of  fibrosis  of  the  lungs, 
thickened    pleura  and  in  a  large    number    of    cases 

1  Reports  of  an  Investigation  at  Bendigo  into  the  Prevalence, 
Nature,  Causes,  and  Prevention  of  Miners'  Phthisis  by  Walter 
Summons,  M.D.,  B.S.    Melbourne  :  Stillwell  anil  Co.    1907. 


tuberculous  excavation.  In  dealing  with  the  etiology 
of  the  disease,  Dr.  Summons  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  principal  cause  is  dust,  but  the  high  temperatures 
in  which  the  men  work  and  the  subsequent  chilling  of 
the  body,  the  effects  of  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere 
when  in  the  mine,  and  the  influence  of  the  home  and 
public  resorts  are  all  discussed.  In  the  way  of  preven- 
tion, consumption  homes  are  recommended.  If  the 
miners,  especially  those  in  whom  the  disease  is  well 
advanced,  were  sent  to  these  homes,  not  only  would  the 
consumptives  themselves  be  benefited  and  their  life 
prolonged,  but  their  families  would  be  protected.  The 
conditions  in  the  mine  should  be  improved,  dust  kept 
down  by  the  spraying  of  water  during  rock  drilling, 
ventilation  of  the  mines  made  more  perfect,  and  the 
personal  hygiene  of  the  infected  miner  as  well  as  the 
disposal  of  his  expectoration  carefully  attended  to. 
Tuberculous  cases  should  be  notified.  If  suspension 
from  work  follows  notification,  the  hardship  experienced 
by  many  miners  will  be  great  unless  some  fund  is  pro- 
vided to  keep  the  infected  miner  in  the  sanatorium 
and  to  maintain  his  family  while  he  is  there.  This,  of 
course,  only  refers  to  those  cases ,  of  miners'  phthisis 
that  are  undoubtedly  tuberculous.  Dr.  Summons  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent  piece  of  work  he 
has  done,  and  his  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  miners'  phthisis. 


ADULTERATION  OF  FLOUR. 
IN  view  of  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of 
flour  with  talc  dust  without  having  recourse  to  scientific 
methods,  it  is  surprising,  writes  M.  Eugene  Collin  in 
the  Revue  Scientijique,  that  the  fraud  has  not  long  ago 
been  very  much  more  extensively  perpetrated.  The 
result  of  numerous  inquiries  goes  to  show  that  in  France 
the  practice  has  been  restricted  to  the  districts  of 
Charente-Inferieare  and  of  Haute -Garonne,  in  which 
the  fraud  was  easy  to  perpetrate  owing  to  the  extensive 
talc  quarries  of  Luzenac  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  many 
samples  of  flour  proved  to  have  1  >een  so  treated  in  the  South 
show  that  a  large  number  of  millers  must  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime,  but  its  full  extent  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  cases  eventually  come  before  the 
courts.  It  is  so  long  since  flour  has  been  commonly 
adulterated  with  a  mineral  impurity  that  analysts  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  not  troubling  to  consider  the 
possible  presence  of  minerals  in  making  their  analyses. 
The  determination  is,  however,  easily  made,  and 
recourse  need  not  be  had  to  the  combustion  of  the 
suspected  substance,  or  any  of  the  more  tedious 
methods.  The  mineral  compounds  available  are 
of  greater  specific  gravity  than  chloroform  or 
carbon  tetrachloride,  while  pure  flour  is  lighter 
than  either  liquid.  Vigorous  agitation  in  a  sepa- 
rating funnel  forms,  therefore,  a  convenient  method 
for  effecting  their  separation.  The  percentage  of  talc  is 
obtained  by  drying  and  weighing  the  precipitate  or  by 
estimating  the  weight  of  magnesium  present,  convert- 
ing it  into  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  Among 
other  methods  whereby  the  presence  of  talc  may 
readily  be  established  is  that  of  examination  by 
polarized  light  or  simple  examination  with  the 
microscope.  The  adulteration  of  wheat  flour  has 
assumed  enormous  dimensions  in  the  past,  the 
most  notable  fraud,  perhaps,  being  the  sub- 
stitution of  maize  for  wheat  flour  in  relatively  large 
quantities.  The  so-called  advantages  of  the  maize  flour 
were  widely  advertised,  and  many  of  the  most  noted 
houses  in  America  were  implicated.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  it  was  said  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  flour  in 
America  that  had  not  been  thus  adulterated,  and  the 
fraud  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  infliction  of  the 
most  exemplary  penalties.  Kice  and  rye  have  also  been 
repeatedly  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  quantity  of 
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impurity  introduced  runniDg  up  to  9  or  10  per  cent. 
The  seriousness  of  adulteration  with  tale  demands 
immediate  repression.  Detection  is  almost  impossible 
by  untrained  workers,  and  though  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exaggeration  as  regards  the  evil 
effects  alleged  to  be  produced  on  the  consumer,  the 
results  are  sufficiently  serious.  Its  action  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines  is  similar  to  that  of  the  bismuth 
subnitrate.  By  virtue  of  its  extremely  fine  division  audits 
insolubility,  it  forms  a  coating  on  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  and,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  the  valvulae 
conniventes,  is  responsible  for  grave  functional  disorder. 
If  the  average  weight  of  bread  consumed  by  the  indi- 
vidual is  estimated  at  about  5C0  grams  a  day,  the 
presence  of  a  5  or  6  per  cent,  impurity  of  talc  is  a 
serious  menace  to  health. 


A  MEDICO-HISTORICAL  EXHIBITION. 
A  historical  exhibition  of  medical  and  natural  sciences 
was  held  at  Leyden  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
and  an  account  of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Pergens  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  J&urnal  Medical  de  Brux  lies.  The  ex- 
position was  organized  by  Professor  van  Leersum,  and 
ths  catalogue  which  was  drawn  up  bv  him  and  Drs.  De 
Feyfer  and  Molhuysen  consists  of  XX  and  298  octavo 
pages  with  illustrations.  The  first  part,  edited  by  Dr. 
Molhuysen,  deals  with  the  documents  exhibited  in  the 
library,  which  dates  almost  from  the  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  (February  8th,  1575).  Among  its 
treasures  are  the  library  of  Vulcanius,  who  died  in  1614, 
consisting  mainly  of  classical  manuscripts  and  manu- 
scripts of  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries,  among  which 
are  113  volumes  on  alchemy,  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  wealth  of  Arabic  manuscripts  for  which  Leyden 
is  famous.  Among  the  manuscripts  are  courses 
of  lectures  by  Albinus,  Bcerhaave,  Camper,  and 
Sandifort,  and  the  original  drawings  used  by 
Swammerdam  and  Levaillant.  There  are  also  the 
collections  of  natural  plants  made  by  Eauwolf  (1573-76), 
brought  together  forty  years  after  those  of  Lucas  Ghini, 
who  is  said  to  bs  the  inventor  of  herbaria.  There  is 
also  one  attributed  to  Boerhaave.  De  Fejfer  contributes 
an  introduction  to  the  second  part,  which  deals  with 
the  relations  between  science  and  the  arts.  It  contains 
a  number  of  portraits,  painted  or  engraved,  of  celebri- 
ties, such  as  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  Albinus  (1653-1721), 
Bidloo  (1649-1713),  Forestus  (1522-97),  Nuek  (1650-92), 
and  others,  all  of  whom  taught  at  Leyden.  This  section 
also  contains  drawings,  papyri,  pharmacopoeias,  and 
translations  of  Dutch  works  into  Japanese  before  the 
opening  up  of  Japan.  The  collection  of  medical  instru- 
ments starts  with  some  from  ancient  Egypt  employed 
in  mummification,  such  as  knives  of  silex  and  bronze, 
and  hooks  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  brain  through 
the  ethmoid  and  the  ncse,  amulets,  a  statue 
of  Chouser,  God  of  Medicine  at  Thebes,  another 
of  Imhotep,  architect  and  physician  about  2950 
b.c,  who  was  afterwards  deified.  There  are 
also  reconstructions  of  the  temples  of  Epidaurus. 
of  statues  and  votive  tablets  of  ancient  Greece,  instru- 
ments of  the  bronze  period  and  the  Boman  period,  some 
of  which  were  found  in  Holland.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  this  section  is  the  collection  of 
gynaecological  and  obstetrical  apparatus,  which  com- 
prises speculums  of  Bueff  (1580>,  crochets  of  I'aiv, 
Soligen,  Smellie,  and  others  :  perforators,  starting  from 
those  used  by  Guillemeau,  and  forceps  to  the  number 
of  169,  arranged  from  the  '-spoons''  used  by  Palfijn 
(1723),  and  pelvimeters.  There  was  a  remarkable 
collection  of  ophthalmoscopes  described  by  Professor 
Snellen,  jun.,  with  syringes,  old  apparatus  for  narcosis, 
physiological  instruments,  mainly  invented  by  Donders, 
and  the  artificial   eye   invented    by   Huygens.     In  the 


eighteenth  century  it  appears  that  clysters  of  tobacco 
smoke  were  in  common  use.  The  anatomical  prepara- 
tions date  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  them 
were  old  dried  parasites,  intestines,  and  calculi, 
including  the  famous  stone  successfully  removed 
from  himself  by  the  suprapubic  operation  by 
Janazoon  De  Doot,  blacksmith  of  Amsterdam.  The 
anatomical  preparations  of  Albinus  are  especially 
beautiful.  A  special  division,  for  which  Dr.  Kerbert 
wrote  an  introduction,  was  devoted  to  Linnaeu3.  The 
Atlas  of  van  Stolk,  containing  seventy  portfolios  of 
engravings,  plates,  etc.,  deserves  special  mention.  In  it 
are  illustrations  of  everything  connected  with  medical 
science,  documents  concerning  hospitals,  souvenirs  of 
famous  jubilees  and  centenaries,  and  reproductions  of 
pictures  by  Dutch  artists  dealing  with  medical  subjects 
occupying  120  numbers.  There  was  also  a  collection  of 
medals  and  various  relics,  among  them  a  ring  01 
LeeuwenhoeV,  Boerhaave's  cane,  and  the  catalogue  of 
his  books.  In  an  introductory  address  Professor  Van 
Leersum  stated  that  the  first  dissection  of  a  human  body 
in  Holland  is  said  to  have  been  performed  in  1550  on 
the  body  of  a  famous  robber  condemned  to  death.  Dis- 
secting rooms  were  established  at  Leyden  in  1597,  at 
Delft  in  1617,  afterwards  at  Utrech  t,  the  Hague,  Dortrecht. 
and  in  every  important  provincial  city.  Tne  want  of 
subjects  led  anatomists  to  seek  for  means  of  pre- 
serving bodies.  The  collection  of  dissections  by  Euysch 
acquired  for  him  a  European  reputation  and  large  sums 
of  money.  Some  of  the  specimens  which  have  come 
down  through  Rau,  Albinus,  and  others,  are  proofs  of 
the  skill  of  the  old  Dutch  anatomists.  The  practical 
sense  of  the  Dutch  also  showed  itself  in  the  establish- 
ment of  clinical  teaching.  Students  used  to  come 
from  Hungary,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  England,  and  other 
countries  to  study  under  Sylvius,  and  there  Boerhaave 
trained  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  Haller,  Van 
Swieten,  Pringle,  Tronchin,  and  Bibeiro  Sanchez,  thus 
justifying  the  name  applied  to  him  of  medicorum 
universae  Ev.ropae  praeceptor.  The  Dutch  long  had  a 
great  reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  scientific- 
apparatus.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Leeuwen- 
hoek  and  Huygens  themselves  made  their  instruments 
with  their  own  hands  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  Spinoza,  who,  while 
meditating  on  the  problems  of  philosophy,  earned  his 
living  by  grinding  lenses. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FACIAL  NERVE. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia  anfi 
in  certain  nervous  diseases  of  central  origin,  such  as 
glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  may  be  paralysed  and  atrophied, 
whilst  those  of  the  eyelids  and  upper  part  of  the  face 
may  be  intact,  and  this  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  upper  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  It 
has  been  stated,  however,  by  many  observers — Fere, 
Marinesco,  and  others— that  in  patients  suffering  from 
organic  hemiplegia  it  can  generally  be  shown  that  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face  are  more  or  less 
affected.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  are  paralysed  and 
those  of  the  upper  part  are  healthy  or  are  only  slightly 
interfered  with,  and  many  English  textbooks  explain 
this  condition  by  stating  that  some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  facial  nerve  are  not  derived  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  seventh  but  from  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
cranial  nerve,  more  especially  those  fibres  which 
supply  the  upper  part  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum. This  explanation  apparently  depends  in 
the  first  instance  upon  some  experiments  of  Mendel, 
but  it  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  sup- 
port, and  only  last  year  Giannelli  reported  a  case  in 
which  there  had    been  facial  paralysis  of  five  years 
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standing,  and  in  which,  after  the  death  of  the  patient, 
he  believed  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  degeneration  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  third  cranial 
nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  result  of  experimental, 
clinical,  and  pathological  observation,  Van  Gehuchten, 
Marinesco,  Parhon,  Minoa,  and  others  deny  that  the 
facial  nerve  receives  any  fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
third  nerve.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  nucleus  of 
the  seventh  nerve  is  separable  into  a  number  of  sections 
which  may  be  affected  by  disease,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  and  they  assert  that  the  fibres  of  the 
facial  nerve  which  supply  the  upper  facial  muscles 
spring  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  facial  nucleus.  This 
opinion  has  recently  received  very  strong  support  from 
a  case  published  by  Parhon  and  Minea.  In  this  case 
the  upper  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  tumour,  and  after  the  death  of  the  patient  they 
were  able  to  demonstrate,  by  the  Nissl  method,  the 
degeneration  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
seventh  nerve,  whilst  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve 
showed  no  signs  of  similar  degeneration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  assertion  so  frequently  made  that 
total  facial  paralysis  indicates  a  lesion  situated  peri- 
pheral to  the  internal  genu  cf  the  nerve,  and  paralysis 
of  the  lower  with  more  or  less  normal  condition  of  the 
upper  muscles,  a  more  central  lesion,  must  be  received 
and  acted  upon  with  caution. 


"IS  THE  DOCTOR  A  SHYLOCK?" 
It  has  been  suggested  by  Major  Martin  Hume  that 
the  original  of  Shyloek  was  a  Jewish  physician  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  Even  if  there  is  any  ground  for 
the  supposition,  Shakespeare,  in  his  portraitor  carica- 
ture, whichever  it  may  be  taken  to  be,  of  the 
Jew,  took  no  account  of  the  profession  of  the  supposed 
original.  We  are  reminded  of  Major  Martin  Hume's 
suggestion  by  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  World's  Work,  in  which  Mr. 
Edgar  Allen  Forbes  discusses  the  question  from  the 
opposite  standpoint,  asking  the  question,  "  Is  the 
"  Doctor  a  Shyloek  ?  "  Mr.  Forbes,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  medical  book-keeper,  has  taken  considerable 
pains  to  collect  facts,  and  he  gives  a  number  of  figures 
in  support  of  his  views.  He  thinks  it  hopeless  to  expect 
that  patients  and  doctors  will  ever  agree  on  the  question 
of  fees ;  their  points  of  view  are  too  widely  different. 
If,  he  says,  the  doctor  were  to  be  paid  for  all,  or  even 
•most,  of  the  professional  visits  he  makes,  he  could 
afford  to  cut  his  prices  in  two ;  but  the  ethics  of  his 
calling  demand  that  he  should  respond  to  every  ring  of 
his  bell,  however  hopeless  the  prospect  of  compensation. 
c'  The  reputable  physician  who  would  demand  financial 
"  references  before  putting  his  finger  on  the  patient's 
"  pulse,  is  as  rare  as  the  steamboat  captain  who  deserts 
"  his  passengers  when  the  ship  strikes  on  a  rock — and 
"  he  shares  the  same  odium.  That  he  should  not 
"  patent  nor  conceal  any  new  formula  whose  merits 
"  he  discovers ;  that  he  should  give  to  his  profession 
"  the  rights  to  all  instruments  he  may  invent  or  im- 
"  prove ;  that  he  should  leave  his  family  or  his  bed 
"  at  any  hour  at  the  call  of  any  man ;  that  he 
*?  should  risk  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  children 
"  whenever  an  epidemic  breaks  out— all  this  and  more 
"  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
"  is  a  thankless  task,  and  the  only  member  of  the  com- 
'  munity  who  realizes  the  extent  of  his  public  service 
c'  and  the  smallness  of  his  recompense,  is  the  doctor'3 
*'  wife."  In  estimating  the  doctor's  average  income, 
Mr.  Forbes  distinguishes  between  the  London  specialist, 
the  provincial  specialist,  the  average  successful  practi- 
tioner, and  the  country  doctor.  As  to  London  specialists 
we  learn  with  surprise,  mingled  with  incredulity,  that 
"  there  are  doubtless  a  number  whose  incomes  range 
"  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  a  year.''  Again,  we  are  informed 


that  200  guineas  is  the  usual  charge  for  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  in  the  case  of  well-to-do  people.  We  happen 
to  know  that  the  usual  fee  charged  for  this  particular 
operation  by  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  of  the  day  is 
100  guineas,  and  we  think  it  unlikely  that  surgeons  even 
of  the  greatest  reputation  would  ask  for  more,  except  in 
cases  for  one  reason  or  another  outside  the  ordinary 
run.  It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that  Mr.  Forbes  should 
refer  to  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  which  he  says 
was  published  a  few  months  ago,  apparently  in  this 
country,  on  the  question  of  the  fee  for  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  and  that  a  correspondence  of  exactly  the 
same  nature  should  have  been  published  some  time  ago 
in  the  American  journals.  From  that  correspondence 
it  appears  that  the  charges  of  American  surgeons  are  on 
a  much  higher  scale  than  among  us,  ranging  as  high  as 
£1,0C0  or  beyond  that  figure.  This  may  be  due  to  some 
exceptional  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  millionaire 
circles.  In  considering  the  provincial  specialist  and 
the  average  general  practitioner,  Mr.  Forbes  takes  a 
provincial  town  with  a  population  between  200,000 
and  300,000.  Of  the  surgeons,  there  are  about 
a  dozen  whom  their  colleagues  call  "  successful," 
making,  perhaps,  £5,000  a  year,  while  among 
those  whose  annual  incomes  are  less  than  £1,000 
are  the  dozens  of  surgeons  who  have  never 
risen  above  mediocrity  and  the  younger  men  whose 
reputations  are  yet  to  be  made.  In  the  same  town 
there  are  probably  fifteen  general  practitioners  whose 
yearly  incomes  average  £1,6C0.  To  gain  an  income  of 
this  size,  they  do  much  more  than  ordinary  day-and- 
night  medical  work.  Most  of  them  are  also  insurance 
examiners  and  physicians  to  institutions ;  many  of 
them  lecture  to  students,  and  spend  many  hours  each 
week  in  clinics  and  laboratories.  The  figures  collected 
by  Mr.  Forbes,  including  details  of  his  own  experience 
as  a  medical  book- keeper,  lead  him  to  the  following 
conclusions  :  (1)  A  very  few  physicians  of  preeminence 
have  large  incomes,  and  these  are  smaller  than  those  of 
men  pre-eminent  in  other  lines;  (2)  something  like 
20  per  cent,  of  physicians  in  the  larger  towns  have 
handsome  incomes,  in  return  for  expert  work  and 
much  of  it ;  (3)  80  per  cent,  of  city  physicians  and  most 
of  the  country  doctors  make  little  more  than  a  decent 
living — many  not  even  that ;  (4)  The  code  of  medical 
ethics  (established  by  physicians  themselves)  is  such 
that  no  class  of  the  people  need  suffer  for  lack  of 
medical  attention  because  of  inability  to  pay.  Mr. 
Forbes  has  shown  that  in  the  field  of  medical  practice 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but  he  has  also 
proved  that  the  hire  is  in  the  large  majority  of  eases 
not  commensurate  with  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
work  done.  He  suggests  no  remedy.  Xevertheless,  we 
welcome  this  testimony  from  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic outsider,  who  has  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  learning  the  facts  of  the  case,  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  Shyloek,  the  doctor  as  a  rule  places  the  interest 
of  his  patient  first  and  his  own  profit  last.  Can  the 
same  be  said  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  of  any 
other  profession  ? 

MRS.  EDDY  RECOGNIZES  DEATH. 
It  is  announced  that  Mrs.  Eddy  has  issued  a  new  by-law 
to  her  disciples  requiring  them  to  call  in  a  medical 
practitioner  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  certify- 
ing the  cause  of  death  of  members  of  their  family. 
This  action  is  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  numerous 
prosecution  of  Christian  Scientists  which  have  lately 
taken  place  in  various  States  of  the  Union.  It  may  also 
be  taken  as  an  official  recognition  by  the  high  priestess 
of  Christian  Science  of  the  fact  that  death  occurs,  and 
that  it  is  the  result  of  material  causes.  When  some  one 
brought  a  composition  of  his  own  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
he  returned  it  with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  pnt 
into  verse.    When  the  author  came  back  with  his  poem, 
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More  said  approvingly  :  "  Marry,  this  is  somewhat ;  this 
"  is  rhyme.  But  the  other  was  neither  rhyme  nor 
'•  reason.''  In  the  same  spirit  we  say  that  this  new  order 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  is  "  somewhat.''  It  has  a  least  a  gleam 
of  sense  in  it  which  is  wanting  in  her  book  where  death 
is  said  to  be  an  illusion.  Any  belief  in  death,  it  is  said, 
is  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  spiritual  facts  of  Being.  But 
alas !  notwithstanding  this  ostrich-like  attempt  to  hide 
the  sad  fact  under  meaningless  words,  Death  may  still 
say  to  us  as  he  said  to  Dr.  Hornbook, 

It's  e'en  a  lang  lang  time  indeed 
Sin'  I  began  to  nick  the  throat 

And  choke  the  breath. 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  bread, 

An'  sae  maun  Death. 

Mrs.  Eddy  has  tried  to  persuade  her  followers  that  this 
was  all  over,  and  that  Christian  Science,  like  Horn- 
book's physic,  made  Death's  darts  "just  did  on  the 
"  bane ''  but  do  no  more.  She  would  doubtless  adhere  to 
her  teaching  that  "there  is  no  reality  in  death."  Never- 
theless medical  practitioners  are  to  be  asked  not  only  to 
certify  to  an  illusion  but  to  ascertain  its  cause !  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  few  will  be  found  to  give  their 
countenance  to  such  a  piece  of  transparent  humbug. 
Let  the  profession  leave  the  Christian  Scientists  to  face 
the  consequences  of  their  own  folly. 


IN  HONOUR  OF  ROBERT  KOCH. 
A  movement  for  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  Robert  Koch  is  on  foot  in 
Germany,  and  a  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
chairman  is  Dr.  von  Studt,  Prussian  State  Minister ; 
the  vice-president,  Privy  Councillor  Althofi ;  the 
secretary,  Professor  Schwaibe,  editor  of  the  Deutsche 
medizinische  Wochenschrift ;  the  treasurer,  Dr.  Paul 
von  Schwabach,  General  Consul,  Berlin.  Among  the 
members  are  Dr.  Bumm,  President  of  the  Imperial 
Health  Bureau,  Berlin ;  TJount  Henckel,  Prince  von 
Donnersmarek,  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Lords ;  Professor  Ebxlieh,  of  Frankfort ;  Professor 
Fiedler,  some  time  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  King 
of  Saxony ;  Dr.  von  Bottinger,  member  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  Dr.  Forster,  director  of  the  Cultus- 
Ministerium,  Berlin  ;  Professor  Bernhardt  Fraenkel,  of 
Berlin;  Count  von  Posadowsky-Wehner;  Chamberlain 
v.d.  Knesebeck,  Imperial  Vice-Upper  Master  of  Cere- 
monies; Surgeon-General  Ilberg,  physician  to  the  Kaiser; 
the  Bavarian  Envoy  in  Berlin  ;  the  Ministers  of  the 
Interior  of  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse ; 
;iDd  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Prussian  army.  The 
institution,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of 
research  in  all  directions  for  the  discovery  of  means  of 
checking  the  diffusion  of  tuberculosis,  is  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  by  Professor  Koch  twenty- five  years  ago. 
Appeal  is  made  for  contributions  sufficient  to  make  the 
institution  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Kocb,  similar  to 
those  with  which  the  name  of  Pasteur  has  been 
honoured  in  France  and  that  of  Lister  in  England. 
Contributions  to  the  Fund  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Paul  von  Schwabach,  S.  Bleichroder's 
Bank,  63,  Behrenstrasso,  Berlin. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Geological  Society  of  London  is  celebrating  its 
centenary  this  week,  and  a  large  number  of  delegates, 
foreign  members  and  correspondents,  and  foreign  and 
Colonial  guests  are  attending  the  ceremonies.  '.On 
Thursday  morning  the  President,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie, 
held  a  reception,  and  subsequently  delivered  an  address 
on  the  state  of  geology  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Geological  Society.  Among  other  addresses  delivered 
was  one  by  Dr.  Michael  C.  Grabham,  of  Madeira,  the 


representative  of  the  Royal  College  of  Fhysicians  0/ 
London.  Dr.  Grabham  pointed  out  that  the  College 
of  Physicians,  which  had  now  entered  upon  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-ninth  year  of  its  corporate  existence, 
took  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Geological  Society,  as; 
it  fostered  the  risiDg  of  the  Royal  Society  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  earlier.  He  added  that  ten  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  society  since  its  foundation  had  been 
trained  in  medical  science,  and  that  geology  was  advanc- 
ing by  methods  similar  to  those  which  determined  the 
advance  of  medicine.  Geology  was  now  not  only  a 
science  but  a  profession  with  a  department  in  the 
Government.  The  splendid  work  accomplished  by  the 
geological  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
which  the  Geological  Society  of  London  was  insepar- 
able, had  become  a  perennial  fountain  of  practical 
utility.  Dr.  Grabham  then  turned  to  discuss  the  future 
of  geology,  and  observed  that  it  might  be  assumed  that 
steady  progress  would  continue  to  be  made  on  existing 
lines  in  every  branch  of  present  research,  and  that  much 
would  be  added  to  our  present  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  during  the  Mesozoic  epoch  ; 
whilst  at  any  moment,  some  earlier  and  less-developed 
form  of  man  himself  than  was  yet  possessed  might 
come  to  light,  or  at  least  some  knowledge  of  influences- 
and  associations,  humanizing  in  tendency,  during  which 
man  might  have  emerged  and  have  become  a  living 
sou!. 


ALCOHOLISM. 
On  September  24th  there  was  opened  in  Munich  an 
exhibition  relating  to  alcoholism,  which  will  not  be 
closed  till  October  1st.  The  exhibition  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Munich  Central  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Alcoholism.  It  is  an  independent 
department  of  the  permanent  exhibition  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  but  supplemented  by  material  gathered  from 
Munich,  among  which  a  prominent  feature  is  a  series 
of  tables  drawn  up  by  Professor  Kraepelin  and 
Dr.  Gruber.  The  exhibition  covers  the  whole  province 
of  the  alcohol  question  in  its  hygienic,  ethical,  and 
economic  aspects.  The  Committee  of  Working-class 
Hygiene  and  Statistics  and  the  Health  Association 
have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  several  addresses  to 
medical  men.  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Kraepelin  on  September  24th. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological 
Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  October  10th,  at  7.45  p.m.  There  will 
be  some  business  connected  with  the  formation  of 
the  Section,  and  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  placenta,  by  Professor  W.  E.  Dixon 
and  Dr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  should  be  of  much  value.  Future 
meetings  of  the  Section  will  be  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  each  month  (except  August  and  Sep- 
tember) at  7.45  p.m.  Additional  meetings  may  be  held 
from  time  to  time,  and  they  will  be  specially 
announced.  We  are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  that  the  Library  of  the 
Society  will  re-open  for  the  use  of  Fellows  and  Members 
next  Tuesday,  October  1st.  During  the  recess  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  has  been  done  ;  shelving  fov 
nearly  20,000  additional  volumes  has  been  provided, 
and  the  libraries  of  the  Societies  formed  in  the  recent 
amalgamation  have  been  brought  together  and  con- 
veniently arranged.  A  large  portion  of  the  premises 
hitherto  let  off  to  tenants  has  been  taken  over  for  the 
uso  of  the  Society,  and  changes  made  in  the  intornal 
arrangement  of  the  Library  which  will  add  considerably 
to  its  comfort  and  convenience. 
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Plurality  of  Hospital  Appointments. 
The  question  whether  members  of  the  medical  institu- 
tions shall  hold  more  than  one  appointment  has,  as 
already  stated  in  the  Journal,  been  raised  by  the 
Committees  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  General  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  few  months,  and  has  resulted 
in  what  promises  to  be  a  sharp  conflict  between  the 
medical  staff  and  the  Committees.  To  make  the  matter 
quite  clear  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  last  spring, 
when  four  medical  men  were  invited  to  act  as  Honorary 
Physicians  and  Honorary  Surgeons  to  the  Handel  Cossham 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Kingswood,  an  outlying  district  of 
Bristol.  These  four,  all  being  members  of  one  or  other 
medical  Institution  in  the  city,  accepted  the  posts.  The 
rules  on  dual  appointments  varied  at  each  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  perhaps  a  strange  thing  that  the 
one  at  which  no  rule  existed  has  taken  a  line  of 
action  most  distasteful  to  the  medical  profession.  One  of 
the  medical  men  involved  is  senior  physician  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  where  the  rule  clearly  says  that  no 
member  of  the  stall'  of  that  institution  may  hold  a  like 
appointment  at  another  medical  charity  without  permission 
of  the  Committee,  and  should  he  do  so,  his  post  becomes 
vacant.  Acting  on  this  rule,  permission  was  sought  and 
immediately  granted ;  indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
refused,  as  several  of  the  staff  also  acted  at  other 
medical  charities.  So  far,  the  matter  was  settled.  But 
one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  new  hospital  was  also 
assistant  surgeon  at  the  General  Hospital,  where 
the  rules  disallow  dual  appointments  without  sanction, 
but  the  framers  forgot  to  impose  any  penalty  in  the 
event  of  rules  being  disregarded.  The  gentleman,  on 
application  to  the  Committee,  was  refused  permission,  but 
took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  accepted  the  post. 
The  Committee  subsequently  granted  permission,  the  chief 
opponents  leaving  the  room  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
The  two  other  medical  men  were  attached  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  here  there  were  no  rules  limiting  the 
holding  of  dual  appointments,  except  those  relating  to 
contract  practice,  such  as  clubs  or  union  appointments. 
These  two  were,  therefore,  in  no  way  hampered  by  rules 
then  existing,  but  the  Committee,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  itself,  Introduced  a  proposal  to  prevent  any 
member  of  the  staff  taking  another  post  without  its 
sanction.  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  best  under- 
stood by  following  the  letter  published  by  the  staff  in  the 
local  papers  on  September  23rd,  the  day  before  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  governors.  This  letter  was  pub- 
lished because  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  papers 
saying  an  alteration  of  the  rules  was  proposed,  the  new 
rule  to  read  as  follows : 

Rule  36  —No  member  of  the  honorary  staff  shall  hold  any 
uriion  or  club  appointment.  No  member  of  the  full  staff  shall 
hold  any  other  professional  public  appointment  other  than 
professorship  or  lectureship  at  any  university,  college,  or 
school.  No  member  of  the  assistant  staff  shall  hold  any  other 
general  hospital  appointment  nor  more  than  one  special 
hospital  appointment.  That  the  full  physicians  shall  limit 
their  practice  to  medical  work.  That  the  full  surgeons  shall 
limit  their  praetioe  to  surgical  work.  That  each  of  the 
specialists  shall  limit  his  practice  to  his  speciality. 

From  the  above-mentioned  letter — which  is  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  coiisulting  and  acting  staff — it 
appears  that  on  April  17th  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
President  taking  exception  to  a  proposal  to  debar  the 
staff  from  holding  outside  appointments.  This  protest 
had  no  effect,  for  on  June  19th  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  staff,  asking  them  to  approve  of  a  proposed  rule  that 
no  member  of  the  staff  should  in  future  hold  other 
appointments  without  permission  of  the  Committee.  To 
this  the  staff  replied  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  such 
decision  to  the  Committee  of  Election  (a  special  Com- 
mittee). On  July  1st  the  staff  were  informed  that  the 
Committee  intended  to  proceed  with  the  matter  and 
replied  suggesting  the  matter  should  be  discussed  between 
the  two  bodies  as  it  was  undesirable  to  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Committee.  They  subsequently 
understood  that  the  President  v/as  willing  to  accept  a 
definite  rule  submitted  to  them  in  place  of  the  first  pro- 
posal of  the  Committee.    The  negotiations,  however,  fell 


through,  and  the  staff  In  the  letter  clearly  state  their  In- 
ability to  accept  the  proposed  alteration,  protesting 
against  the  right  of  the  Committee  to  regulate  outside 
appointments  held  by  members  of  the  staff  arid  quoting 
part  of  the  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
September  21st. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Governors,  held  on  Sep- 
tember 24th,  the  new  rules  set  out  above  were  moved  by 
Mr.  Harry  Thomas,  who  said  that  it  had  seemed  advisable 
to  the  Committee  some  months  ago  that  it  should  have 
discretion  to  grant  permission  to  hold  second  appoint- 
ments as  the  occasions  arose.  To  this  the  medical  faculty 
took  exception,  and  therefore  the  alteration  as  adver- 
tised was  now  proposed.  Mr.  J.  N.  C.  Pope,  who  seconded 
it,  made  the  amazing  statement  that  the  Committee 
thought  the  resolution  was  acceptable  to  the  staff.  As 
the  Chairman  allowed  no  amendments,  Mr.  Munro 
Smith,  Surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  on  behalf  of  the  mf  dical 
men  affected,  spoke  strongly  in  opposition,  declaring 
that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  spend  their  spare 
time  as  they  chose.  Dr.  Shingleton  Smith,  Senior 
Physician,  who  also  opposed  the  alterations,  said  that  they 
were  absolutely  unnecessary  and  pernicious  in  their 
tendency;  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  likely  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  institution.  Dr.  James  Swain  said  that 
the  Committee  doubtless  desired  to  get  the  best  staff 
possible,  but  would  defeat  that  end  by  limiting  possible 
applicants ;  at  no  other  hospital  in  the  kingdom  were 
restrictions  of  such  a  nature  imposed.  Mr.  Paul  Bush, 
C.M.G.,  and  Dr.  Harrison  also  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  alteration.  A  division  was  taken,  when  the 
Committee's  resolution  was  carried  by  47  votes  to  26. 


The  Midwives  Act  in  1906. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Midwives  Supervising  Com- 
mittee for  Manchester  gives  some  valuable  information  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Midwives  Act  during  1906.  The 
total  number  of  midwives  practising  in  Manchester  was 
160,  of  whom  98  were  certificated,  the  rest  having  been  in 
practice  before  the  Act  came  into  force.  Out  of  18,397 
births  registered  for  the  year,  midwives  attended  at 
11,129,  though  in  some  of  these  cases  apparently  in  con- 
junction with  doctors,  the  number  attended  by  midwives 
alone  without  doctors  not  being  given.  The  inspection  of 
the  midwives  themselves,  the  sanitary  condition  of  their 
homes  and  their  bags  of  appliances  seems  to  have  been 
thorough.  Their  bags  have  been  disinfected  once  a  week, 
and  the  lining  changed  weekly  or  of  tener  if  necessary  ;  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  fullest  antiseptic  precautions  has 
been  diligently  inculcated. 

Medical  men  have  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  mid- 
wives  in  accordance  with  rule  in  1,255  cases.  By  far  the 
commonest  cause  for  summoning  medical  men  is  given  as 
"  tedious  labour,"  277  cases  being  thus  classified.  Next 
in  order  of  frequency  come  "  ruptured  perineum "  124, 
"  rise  of  temperature  '  83,  retained  or  adherent  placenta 
71,  flooding  or  convulsions  70.  In  infants  the  commonest 
reason  for  calling  in  assistance  is  "  illness  from  pre- 
maturity." We  are  told  that  the  executive  medical  officer 
only  visits  cases  to  which  medical  men  have  been  sum- 
moned when  there  is  mention  of  symptoms  of  puerperal 
fever  or  in  a  few  cases  of  Inflammation  of  the 
eyes  in  the  children.  It  appears  that  applica- 
tion for  fees  were  made  by  medical  practitioners 
in  only  113  eases  where  they  bad  been  called  in  by  the 
midwives ;  and  out  of  these,  35  claims  were  rejected  "  as 
not  fulfilling  the  conditions."  The  total  sum  paid  in  fees 
was  £81  2s.  No  hint  is  given  of  the  exact  reasons  for 
rejecting  so  many  of  the  claims.  Probably  some  were 
cases  where  the  wage  limit  of  the  patients  was  exceeded. 
In  some  cases  we  know  difficulties  were  raised  because  a 
practitioner  objected  to  filling  in  the  absurdly  long  and 
intricate  certificate  that  the  authorities  have  imposed  on 
medical  men  in  cases  of  suspected  puerperal  fever.  Other 
claims  for  attendance  at  breech  presentations  were 
rejected,  because  the  patient  was  not  a  primipara,  Tt  is 
is  strictly  according  to  the  rule,  which  only  orders  medical 
aid  to  be  summoned  in  breech  presentation  in  primiparae 
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By  far  the  commonest  cause  of  death  of  the  child  in  the 
intranatal  period  was  "  delayed  after- coming  head,"  which 
caused  over  twice  as  many  deaths  as  anything  else  named, 
and  every  one  will  agree  with  the  report  when  it  says  that 
the  proportion  is  far  too  high  under  this  heading.  May  it 
not  be  the  fact  that  midwives  are  afraid  of  calling  in  aid 
in  breech  presentations  except  in  prlmiparae  owing  to  the 
terms  of  the  rule  ? 

Puerperal  Fever  in  Manchester. 
From  the  same  report  we  get  some  impoitrnt  statistics 
about  puerperal  fever.    It  is  necessary  to  no  fcc  that  under 
this  term  are  included : 

All  cases  in  which  within  seven  days  aft  r  the  birth  of  a 
child  the  mother  shall  have  a  rise  of  tempj;  iture  exceeding 
100.4°  F.,  with  quick  pulse,  maintained  for  a  period  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours,  without  any  obvious  caus  1  other  than  the 
puerperal  state.  It  shall  also  include  all  cases  in  which, 
within  seven  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  ihere  has  been 
the  occurrence  of  rigor,  with  attendant  illness  without  any 
obvious  cause  other  than  the  puerperal  state. 

During  the  year  103  cases  were  notified,  against  82  in  the 
previous  year,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  case  mortality 
shows  that  the  increase  is  not  the  result  of  any  increase  of 
notification.  Of  the  103  cases  30  died,  being  a  mortality 
of  29.1  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  mortality  of  50  cases 
treated  at  Monsall  Fever  Hospital  was  26  per  cent.,  of  43 
cases  treated  at  home  it  was  25.6  per  cent.,  while  of  10 
cases  treated  at  "other  institutions  "  not  named  the  mor- 
tality was  60  per  cent.  Some  explanation  of  this  last  very 
high  percentage  ought  to  have  been  given.  Treatment  at 
Monsall  was  almost  universally  operative;  in  all  but  8 
cases  the  uterus  was  curetted,  while  in  all  but  2  cases 
either  curettage  or  some  other  operation  was  performed. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  far  less  operative  inter- 
ference takes  place  in  home  treatment,  and  yet  the  results 
of  home  treatment  are  slightly  the  better.  It  may  be  that 
only  the  worst  cases  go  to  Monsall,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  stated 
that  the  milder  varieties  are  not  seen  at  Monsall,  so  that 
perhaps  the  comparison  is  hardly  fair.  At  any  rate, 
routine  operation  is  not  proved  by  the  report  to  be  the 
best.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  routine  douching  by 
midwives  after  confinements  is  discouraged.  "We  learn 
that  midwives  had  attended  alone  32  confinements 
which  were  followed  by  puerperal  fever,  and  in  2  cases 
only  had  the  patient  been  douched  before  symptoms  of 
illness  occurred,  so  that  there  is  very  little  ground  for 
suggesting,  as  is  done,  that  vaginal  douching  may  be  a 
causal  factor  in  midwives'  cases.  Of  the  total  103  cases, 
douching  before  the  onset  of  the  illness  was  definitely 
recorded  in  16  cases ;  in  71  cases  the  douche  had  not  been 
used  at  all,  while  in  the  remainder  there  was  no  record. 
OI  course,  these  figures  prove  nothing,  except  perhaps 
that  douching  is  certainly  not  a  common  cause.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  argue  that  it  was  the  cause  In  all  or  even  any 
of  the  16  cases  where  it  was  used.  It  is  quite  right  to 
inculcate  the  greatest  care  and  the  use  of  proper  instru- 
ments, but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  com- 
pletely discourage  douching  by  midwives  after  confine- 
ments. It  might  even  be  argued  with  some  show  of  truth 
that  the  great  increase  of  puerperal  fever  in  1906  was  to 
some  extent  due  to  the  increasing  neglect  of  antiseptic 
douching  both  by  medical  men  and  midwives. 

There  Is  a  further  tacit  assumption  in  the  report  that 
may  be  objected  to  as  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  namely, 
that  the  blame  for  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  rests 
with  the  attendant.  We  learn  that  at  Monsall  the 
"  doctors'  cases  "  numbered  28  and  the  "  midwives'  cases  " 
16,  and  we  read  that  "  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all  cases 
where  a  doctor  was  in  attendance  he  was  responsible  for 
the  infection,  for  in  many  of  these  a  nurse  of  some  sort  or 
other  was  present  too";  and  in  other  cases  "the  doctor 
must  be  held  blameless,  except  perhaps  in  so  far  as  his 
responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  curse  goes."  The  im- 
plication, of  course,  is  that  either  the  doctor  or  the  nurse 
is  to  blame  when  puerperal  fever  occurs.  This  is  no  more 
correct  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  a  surgeon  ia  alwaya 
to  blame  if  suppuration  occurs  in  a  wound  that  he  has 
treated,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  legal  actions  for 
damages  have  occurred  in  such  cases  it  is  important  not 
to  let  the  implication  go  without  challenge. 

The  report  gives  some  further  interesting  particulars 
about  puerperal  fever.    The  Incubation  period  of  puerperal 


sepsis  is  said  not  to  exceed  48  hours.  In  29  out  of  50 
cases  at  Monsall  Hospital  streptococci  were  found  In  the 
contents  of  the  uterus,  and  in  5  of  these  cases  the  Bacillus 
coli  communis  was  also  present ;  in  2  cases  gonococci  alone 
and  in  1  case  staphylococci  alone  were  found.  In  64  out 
of  the  103  the  illness  began  on  or  before  the  fourth  day, 
and  in  96  before  the  eighth  day.  Of  the  30  fatal  cases, 
9  died  within  a  week  of  confinement,  and  11  died  in  the 
second  week.  The  average  number  of  cases  per  1,000 
births  was  5.6  :  the  worst  district  had  over  14  per  1,000, 
while  the  best  had  only  1.1  per  1,000.  Fifty-seven  cases- 
followed  normal  labonr,  38  followed  abnormal  labour 
(forceps,  adherent  placenta,  etc.),  while  8  were  after 
abortion.  Perineal  tear  was  said  to  be  present  in  25  cases. 
By  far  the  greatest  number,  34,  were  primiparae,  the 
liability  lessening  in  multiparae.  Numerous  other  details 
are  given  which  show  the  great  care  expended  on  the 
report. 

Notification  of  Stillbirths. 
In  view  of  the  passing  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill, 
some  observations  in  the  above-named  report  are  of  special 
interest.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  stillbirths 
registered  at  the  cemeteries  and  the  number  actually 
notified.  The  total  number  of  which  there  is  any  return 
was  789,  and  of  these  449  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
doctors,  and  340  in  the  practice  of  midwives.  The 
cemeteries'  returns  only  give  a  total  of  658,  of  these  449 
being  doctors'  cases  and  209  midwives'  cases.  But  in 
addition  to  these  209  midwives'  cases  the  Corporation  have 
midwives'  notifications  of  another  131.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  cemeteries'  returns  are  incomplete,  and  that 
burials  must  take  place  in  cemeteries  for  which  there  ia 
no  return.  The  number  789  is  plainly  not  reliable,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  the  actual  number  of  stillbirths  occur- 
ring annually  in  Manchester  is  close  upon  1,000.  One 
would  like  to  know,  however,  wbat  is  meant  by  a  still- 
birth in  the  report.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board : 

"A  child  is  deemed  to  be  stillborn  when  it  has  not  breathed 
or  shown  any  sign  of  life  after  being  completely  born,"  and  all 
such  cases  a  midwife  has  to  notify. 

But  this  takes  no  note  of  the  intrauterine  age,  and  the 
question  arises,  Is  a  fetus,  born  before  a  viable  age,  or 
even  before  the  fourth  month,  to  be  regarded  as  a  still- 
birth ?  If  so,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  such  are  never 
notified  at  all  and  appear  in  no  returns.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  says :  "  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all 
abortions  and  premature  births  should  be  notified,"  and 
it  is  plain  that  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  will  be  of  no 
use  in  getting  notification  of  abortions,  for  it  only  applies 
to  children  "  that  have  issued  from  the  mother  after  the 
completion  of  the  twenty- eighth  week  of  pregnancy." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  procuring  of  abortion  by 
means  of  dtuga  is  extremely  common  in  Manchester  and 
Salford.  Pills,  roughly  made  from  emplastrum  plumbi  by 
rolling  in  the  fingers,  are  used  in  large  quantities,  being 
sold  by  old  hags  in  back  streets  for  fabulous  prices,  every 
possible  precaution  being  taken  both  by  buyer  and  seller 
to  keep  the  sale  secret.  Abortions  are  also  kept  secret, 
very  often  neither  doctor  nor  midwife  being  summoned. 
Only  if  haemorrhage  continues  excessive  is  a  medical  man 
called  in,  and  even  then  any  question  which  would  seem 
to  point  to  suspicion  of  miscarriage  Is  answered  by 
untruths,  and  the  essential  facts  are  so  suppressed  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  be  sure  that  anything  more  than 
excessive  menstruation  has  happened.  Moreover,  in 
cases  of  natural  abortion,  where  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
anything  criminal,  there  is  often  a  great  ol  jeotion  to 
publicity.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  statistics  of  abortions 
will  never  be  of  any  value,  whatever  legislation  may  be 
passel,  as  a  very  large  proportion  will  never  be  notified 
and  never  discovered.  Something  more  in  the  cature  of 
detective  police  work  is  needed,  bat  would  be  attended  by 
innumerable  difficulties.  At  the  same  time,  every  one 
must  sympathize  witli  (lie  feelings  which  prompt  the 
desire  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  "that  provision 
should  be  made  for  educated  counsel  to  those  mothers 
who  may  stand  in  nee'l  of  it."  One  only  wonders  if  that 
means  extra  Corporation  officials  and  still  further  inter- 
ference wite  private  practitioners,  who  are  the  most 
competent  to  deal  with  such  cases. 
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Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
The  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1906  follows 
the  visual  lines,  but  the  preface,  which  in  former  years  has 
set  forth  the  points  of  special  interest  in  a  condensed 
form,  has  been  reduced  to  a  single  page,  so  that  the  reader 
lias  little  or  no  help  in  discovering  the  special  features  of 
the  jear"s  work. 

Infantile  Mortality, 

The  year  was  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  infant 
mortality  consequent  on  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  and  of  infantile  diarrhoea  which 
followed  upon  the  excessive  heat  during  the  early  part  of 
September. 

Insanitary  Property. 

The  report  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the  origin  of  the 
immense  amount  of  insanitary  property  with  which  Liver- 
pool has  been  encumbered,  as  well  as  the  means  taken  to 
deal  with  it.  For  maty  years  the  city  has  been  slowly 
ridding  itself  of  dwelling-houses  constructed  and  planned 
in  a  manner  very  inimical  to  health,  and  favourable  to 
demoialization  and  disease.  The  mischief  began  at  an 
early  date,  and  increased  during  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  no 
knowledge  of  sanitary  science,  no  public  opinion,  and  no 
parliamentary  powers  were  available  to  stop  it.  In  a 
history  of  Liverpool  published  in  1773  the  following 
passage  occurs : 

The  first  observation  which  a  stranger  makes  upon  his 
arrival  In  Liverpool  is  generally  that  the  streets  are  much  too 
narrow  either  for  convenience  or  health. 

The  writer  added  that  the  inhabitants,  upwards  of 
30,000,  lived  more  closely  crowded  together  than  in  most 
other  towns.  In  1784,  Dr.  Moss,  one  of  Liverpool's  earliest 
rne  Ileal  writers,  called  attention  very  pointedly  to  difficulties 
which  might  arise  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
buildings  of  the  town  were  being  erected.  He  stated  that 
the  houses  were  much  too  crowded  together  and  com- 
plained of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  which  were  being 
laid  out,  and  suggested  that  the  expense  of  widening  some 
of  the  congested  streets  and  removing  obstacles  to  the 
free  circulation  of  air  would  be  met  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  new  fronts  on  the  improved  streets. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  Dr. 
Moss's  advice  had  any  effect.  The  structural  evils 
accumulated  without  check  until  1842.  Every  green 
apace  or  backyard  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
working  classes  had  houses  put  upon  it,  whilst  the  court 
houses  erected  for  the  labourers  were,  owing  to  the  high 
value  of  land  in  these  districts,  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
builders  and  landlords  to  secure  the  most  profitable 
investment,  and  the  total  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
hygienic  principles,  constructed  with  absolute  inatten- 
tion to  the  most  elementary  needs.  Consequently  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  in  1841-2  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous  places 
showed  that,  with  a  populatioa  of  240,000,  the  housing 
problem  in  Liverpool  was  more  complex  than  in  any  other 
great  city.  Acts  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  conditions 
existing  were  passed  in  1842  and  in  1846.  The  latter  Act 
dwelt  especially  with  the  closing  of  cellar  dwellings ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1854  that  a  real  cteck  was  put  on  the 
construction  of  courts  of  a  most  vicious  description. 
In  the  meantime  two  things  had  occurred  ;  one  was 
that  this  legislation  had  been  anticipated  by  builders, 
who  seized  the  opportunity  to  erect  thousands  more 
of  the  worst  type  of  court  houses  ;  the  other  matter, 
equally  calamitous,  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  thousands  of 
destitute  persons  to  Liverpool ;  some  80  000  of  them  were 
claimants  for  the  worse  class  of  cellars  and  courts.  After 
1854  the  difficulty  was  the  removal  of  the  existing  burden 
of  insanitary  property.  Tne  Liverpool  Sanitary  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1864  dealt  mainly  with  past  mischief,  and 
under  it  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  demolition,  as 
effected  by  the  Corporation,  has  been  carried  out.  This 
Act  requires  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  report  upcn 
houses  in  courts  and  alleys  and  on  unhealthy  premises, 
and  empowers  the  Corporation  to  take  steps  for  their 
demolition.  Altogether  there  have  been  18  present- 
ments of  insanitary  property  under  this  Act.     In  1864 


there  were  22,000  houses  "structurally  insanitary" — 
that  Is,  without  through  ventilation  —  situated  in 
narrow  courts,  and  without  suitable  sanitary  offices. 
In  1883,  15,000  such  houses  still  remained,  and 
in  that  year  a  special  committee  called  the  In- 
sanitary Property  Committee  was  appointed  to  denl 
with  the  subject.  The  President,  the  late  Sir  A.  B. 
Forwood,  estimated  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
of  the  property  at  £750,000,  while  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  two -thirds  of  those  dispossessed  a  further  sum  of 
£600,000  would  be  required,  a  total  of  close  on  one  million 
and  a  half.  The  loss  on  rental  he  estimated  would  leave 
a  loss  to  the  Corporation  of  only  a  fraction  over  one  penny 
in  the  £  on  the  rates,  a  loss  which  would  be  moie 
apparent  than  real,  as  the  gain  in  health  would  mean 
reduced  poverty,  less  drunkenness,  and  better  labour. 
In  1900,  the  name  of  the  Insanitary  Property  Committee 
was  changed  to  that  of  the  Housing  Committee,  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  rebuilding  as  well  as  pulling 
down.  Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act  of  1890,  extensive  areas  have  been  acquired, 
and  workmen's  dwellings  have  been  erected  thereon  ; 
but  one  great  obstacle  is  the.  enormous  cost  of 
acquiring  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating dtinks.  Financially  these  workmen's  dwellings 
yield  a  profit ;  the  rents  yield  £16,600,  while  their  upkeep 
costs  £7,800.  The  profit,  about  £9  000,  does  not,  how- 
ever, cover  the  cost  of  compensation  and  demolition,  and 
the  impost  on  the  rates  from  this  cause  now  reaches 
nearly  2id.  in  the  £.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1864 
the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Corporation  in  demo- 
lishing insanitary  property,  acquiring  3ites,  and  erecting 
new  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  exceeds  £90O,0CO,  of 
which  sum  more  than  half  has  been  expended  since  1895. 
These  dwellings  are  only  let  to  persons  displaced  from 
insanitary  dwellings.  The  conditions  of  their  tenancy  are 
that  they  pay  the  rent  and  remain  sober.  Apart  from 
municipal  effort,  extensive  insanitary  areas  have  been 
removed  by  private  enterprise,  especially  during  the 
construction  of  railways. 


lz%t  Uarksljir*. 


The  Health  of  BRiDBORD. 
The  report  of  the  medical  cfficer  of  health  for  Bradford 
(Dr.  W.  Arnold  Evans)  for  the  year  1906  issued  recently 
is  of  great  interest  to  every  one  residing  in  that  city.  It 
shows  the  active  and  progressive  spirit  prevalent  in  this 
department,  and  its  effect  on  the  wellbelng  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  numberless 
questions  raised  in  it,  and  only  a  few  of  Dr.  Evans's  con- 
clusions can  be  summarized.  The  births  and  deaths 
rates  are  calculated  on  the  Registrar-Gieneral's  estimate  of 
the  population  at  midsummer,  1906,  which  was  288,544. 
The  birth-rate  of  20.58  is  the  lowest  recorded  in  Bradford. 
If  reckoned  upon  the  total  female  population  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  45,  the  result  is  still  less  favourable, 
there  being  a  decrease  of  8  3  per  1,000  on  the  mean  rate  for 
the  three  years  1900  to  1902.  Tne  death-rate  was  16.0, 
being  an  increase  of  0.87  on  the  rate  for  the  previous 
year.  Infantile  mortality  amounted  to  152  per  1,0C0, 
being  heaviest  in  the  few  days  following  birth,  and 
gradually  becoming  lighter  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Diphtheria  was  very  prevalent,  480  cases  occurring, 
although  of  a  milder  type  than  fcrmerly.  There  was  less 
anthrax  than  in  1905,  there  being  only  11  eases  with 
4  deaths.  All  the  cases  of  anthrax  occurred  in  persons 
engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  dangerous  wools  with  one 
exception,  that  of  a  butcher,  who  was  infected 
whilst  slaughtering  an  ox  suspected  to  be  suffering 
from  the  disease.  Cases  of  cancer  and  malignant 
growths  increased  from  254  in  1905  to  284  In  1906. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  puiityoi  the 
foodstuffs  sold  in  the  city,  and  milk  dealers  and  others 
were  warned  against  the  U8e  of  chemical  preservative?. 
Bacteriological  and  chemical  examinations  made  of  seven  1 
brands  of  canned  meats  showed  that  they  were  all  sterile 
and  free  from  impurity.  The  number  of  houses  now  pro- 
vided with  water-closets  is  53  329  as  cotrpared  with  9,006 
in  the  year  1898.  This  is  a  great  advance,  as  any  one  who 
knew  the  conditions  prevalent  in  Bradford  prior  to  that 
period  can  well  realize.    One  item  of  intelligence  in  the 
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report  is  distinctly  open  to  criticism.  Why  is  it  that  a 
woman  inspector  was  allowe  d  to  give  lectures  on  "  mid- 
wifery" to  the  midwives  of  the  city  ?  Surely  this  is  more 
the  function  of  the  registered  medical  practitioner  ? 

Thh  Fees  of  Public  Vaccinators. 
4.  considerable  number  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the 
West  Ridirg  appears  to  be  making  determined  e  fforts  to 
reduce  the  fee s  paid  to  their  public  vaccinators.  This  is 
of  course  a  result  of  the  recent  Or^er  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  the  subject.  The  fees  paid  have  not  been 
nearly  so  remunerative  a3  has  been  imagined.  The 
enormous  amount  of  work  done  by  public  vaccinators 
during  recent  years  has  hardly  been  taken  into  account. 
The  domiciliary  visit  and  the  after-treatment  of  the  cases 
vaccinated  has  necessarily  increased  the  cost.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  Bradford  Board  of  Guardians  has 
acted  in  a  more  just  and  dignified  manner  than  some  other 
Boards.  It  has  recognized  that  the  fees  it  has  paid 
(Is.  for  notification  from  the  vaccirjation  officer  and 
58.  for  the  vaccination)  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  pro- 
poses to  continue  them.  The  only  change  to  be  made  is 
that  when  two  cases  are  vaccinated  in  one  house  at  the 
same  time  the  fee  for  the  second  case  is  to  be  only  Is. 
We  commend  these  reasonable  proposals  to  other  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  West  Riding,  especially  to  that  of 
Halifax,  where  attempts  are  being  made  to  lower  the  fees 
to  such  a  rate  as  to  make  them  quite  inadequate. 


Jitaffar&sbir?. 


Sick  Children  at  Stoke  Workhouse. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Stoke  guardians  last  week  a  pro- 
longed discussion  took  place  on  the  unsatisfactory  Dature 
of  the  provisions  made  for  sick  children.  A  report  was 
received  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Longford,  resident  medical  officer 
at  the  workhoiue  hospital,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  bad 
written  many  reports  to  the  guardians  on  the  subject ;  in 
one  of  these  he  had  mentioned  that  there  were  in  several 
Instances  two  and  even  three  children  in  the  same  bed  : 
there  was  no  isolation  ward,  so  that  children  with  one 
disease  became  infected  with  another,  and  those  admitted 
with  slight  general  ailments  also  became  infected,  render- 
ing a  prolonged  stay  in  hospital  necessary.  As  the 
children's  ward  was  inadequate  to  receive  a'l  those 
admitted,  children  had  to  be  distributed  through  the 
general  wards,  where  they  learnt  nothing  but  evil ;  he  had 
to  reprimand  little  girls  who,  like  parrols,  repeated  the 
obscene  words  learnt  from  prostitutes  and  the  like  in 
whose  company  they  had  to  dwell.  This  year  special 
difficulties  had  arisen,  owing  to  epidemics  of  chicken-pox 
and  whooping-cough.     The  report  proceeded  : 

The  guardians  very  rightlv  have  decided  to  build  a  nursery 
for  healthy  children  under  5  years  of  age,  but  the  urgency  for 
such  a  building  is  not  eo  pressing  as  that  of  increased  accom- 
modation for  sick  children.  At  present  there  are  55  children 
in  the  hospital,  scattered  among  the  adults,  while  there  are 
only  23  in  the  house  nursery.  There  V-ave  been  70  children  in 
the  hospital,  but  never  more  than  31  in  the  nursery.  The 
nursery  children,  though  their  sleeping  accommodation  is 
wretched,  can  live  nut  all  day  and  go  for  drives  in  the  donkey 
cart,  whereas  the  sick  children  mav  have  to  live  for  months 
and  months  in  a  vitiated  physical  and  moral  atmosphere, 
within  four  dirty  wall*. 

In  the  hospital  there  is  only  one  children's  ward,  containing 
16  beds.  At  present  this  ward  is  overcrowded,  containing  23 
children,  though  otherwise  quite  clean.  The  remainirg  22 
children  are  scattered  among  the  adult  patients  or  in  daf- 
rooms,  where  of  course  there  are  no  lavatory  convenience's. 
It  Is  very  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  jnst  as  wall  to 
leave  children  in  the  squalor  of  the  slums  rather  than  transfer 
them  to  the  Stoke  Union  Hospital  under  the  present  paralysii  g 
condition  of  at' 

I  suggest  as  a  remedy  that  a  new  midwifery  block  be  built  and 
that  the  present  midwifery  ward  he  transferrtd  into  a  child- 
ren's ward.  The  midwifery  cases,  at  present,  are  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  other  case?,  and  while  they  are  so  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  will  never  recognize  the  hospital  as  a  training 
school  for  nurses  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  provide  com- 
plete lavatory  fittings  for  the  day-rooms  in  hospitals  3  and  4, 
now  used  by  children. 

In  the  discussion  some  guardians  urged  that  instead  of 
building  a  nursery  block  It  would  be  better  to  establish  a 
receiving  home  or  observation  house  at  the  Cottage 
Houifs.  The  medical  officer's  report  was  referred  to  the 
Cottage  Homes  Committee,  and  the  question  of  a  site  for 


the  proposed  nursery  block  to  the  Building  and  Estates 
Committee.  It  is  clear  from  the  report  of  the  resident 
medical  officer  that  the  position  is  one  which  calls  for 
immediate  action  in  the  interests  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  children. 
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Cardiff  Workhouse  and  the  Isolation  of 
Consumptives. 
The  Subcommittee  appointed  to  consider  the  arrange- 
ments in  Cardiff  Workhouse  for  isolation  of  consumptive 
patients  and  the  accommodation  for  delirious  patients 
has  reported  to  the  Visiting  Committee  that  it  appeared 
from  the  medical  officer's  stateme nts  that  the  male  con- 
sumptive patients  were  at  present  isolated,  but  (apait 
from  the  temporary  stress  occasioned  through  the  1  ut- 
break  of  measles  and  whoopirjg  congh)  there  was  no 
suitable  accommodation  for  female  consumptive  patients, 
and  lhat  generally  the  need  of  additional  and  improved 
accommodation  for  sick  cases  had  become  one  01  seiious 
urgency.  It  was  also  clear,  as  tad  been  sufficiently  shopn 
during  past  jears,  that  the  accommodation  for  ordinary 
inmates  was  t)0  limited  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the 
hoepital,  being  itself  unequal  to  the  strain  which  regularly 
fell  on  the  institution  each  winter.  At  the  present  time 
the  choice  appeared  to  be  between  accommodating  in  the 
general  hospital  wards  mothers  wilh  babies,  who  neces- 
sarily disturbed  the  rest  of  the  other  inmates,  or  con- 
Fumptive  patients,  who  were  a  Eource  of  infection  ;  and  as 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  the  Subcommittee  recommended 
the  former  course  as  a  temporary  provision,  so  that  the 
ward  now  used  for  motheis  aLd  babies  might  be  available 
for  female  consumptives  until  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  Committee  was  unable  to  suggest 
any  method  by  which  delirious  patients  could  be  isolated. 
A  Hospital  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was 
appointed. 

Mortuary  for  Pontypridd. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Pon'ypridd  Urban  District 
Council  Dr.  Howard  Davies,  M.O.H  ,  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  urgent  need  of  a  mo'tuary.  remarking  that 
when  the  recent  accident  occurred  on  the  Barry  Railway 
there  was  no  available  place  to  receive  the  mutilated 
remains.  The  Health  Committee  was  instructed  to 
negotiate  for  a  site. 

PoNTYPOOL  Epidemic. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Beard  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  he 
typhoid  epidemic  which  e  ccurred  at  Pontypool  and  sur- 
rounding districts  last  year,  has  been  issued.  Dr. 
Johnson  states  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  enteric 
fever  was  spread  in  Pontvpocl  by  the  polluted  water  from 
the  gasworks  well.  In  Paoteg  a  few  houses  were  no  doubt 
infected  by  local  supplies  of  polluted  water,  and  personal 
infection  also  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  outbreak, 
the  home  conditions  at  Pontypool,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
at  Abersychan,  being  such  that  little  attempt  could  be 
made  at  isolation  of  the  sick.  In  regard  to  the  water 
tupply  of  the  district,  Dr.  Johnson  reports  that  in  dry 
weathi  r  the  su;i;  ly  was  perforce  intermittent.  In  some  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  district  filtration  was  almost  rJi  m- 
p'etely  absent,  although  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  twder 
which  the  water  oomt  any  worked  all  the  water  should  be 
effectually  filtered  before  passing  into  the  pipes  for  dis- 
tribution. Filtration  was  only  attempted  on  a  small 
scale,  and  the  bulk  of  the  water  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumers was  unfilteved.  As  to  Pontypool,  Dr.  Johnson  says 
there  was  considerable  crowding  of  houses  upon  a  g.ven 
area,  and  many  dwellings  were  without  through  ventila- 
tion, having  been  built  against  banks.  Many  dwellings 
were  old  and  dilapidated ;  the  rooms  were  small,  roofs 
low,  and  the  walls  bad.  Yards  or  gardens  were  limited, 
and  entirely  absent  in  a  large  part  of  the  town. 

Cardiff  and  County  Health  Laboratory. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Cardiff  and  County  Public  Health  Laboratory,  held  at  the 
County  Offices,  Cardiff,  on  September  6ih,  it  was  reported 
that  495  specimens,  etc.,  were  received  and  examined 
during  the  quarter  ended  Jnne  30th— waters,  109; 
sewages,  28  ;  morbid  specimens,  353— as  compared  with  a 
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total  of  553  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30th,  1906. 
The  County  M  adical  0  fieec  had  submitted  several 
eanples  of  material  from  animals  suspected  of  anthrax; 
8  out  of  the  10  samples  were  found  to  be.  anthrax. 


icoflattfc. 


RESIGNATION    OF   Dr.    RUTHERFORD    OF   THE    CRICHTON 

Eoyal  Institution. 
It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  that  Dr.  James  Rutherford, 
the  gifted  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Crichton  Royal 
Institution,  Dumfries,  has,  on  account  of  falling  health, 
tendered  his  resignation.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  he 
has  held  that  office,  and  the  institution  has  prospered 
greatly  under  his  charge.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Rutherford,  then  of  Falkirk,  where  he  was  born  in  1840,  he 
was  educated  in  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  in  1863.  After  graduation  he  spent  a  year  on  the 
Continent,  studying  medicine  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  As  a 
fruit  of  this  foreign  study,  he  on  his  return  home  translated, 
jointly  with  Dr.  Loekhirt  Robertson,  Griesinger  on  Mental 
Diseases  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1867.  He  was  House-Physiciau  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  having  charge  of  Dr.  Rutherford 
Haldane's  wards,  and  in  1866  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view 
to  practising  his  profession  in  that  city;  but  in  1867,  as  a 
result  of  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  Griesinger 's 
work,  he  was  offered  the  post  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Green, 
of  the  Birmingham  Asylum,  which  he  accepted.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  Sibbald  as  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Argyle  and  Bute  Asylum.  Four  years 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  sup°rintendentshipof  the  great 
asylum  at  Lenzie.  There  he  made  his  reputation  as  a  first- 
class  asylum  physician  and  a  good  administrator.  He 
carried  out  many  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
in  the  direction  of  more  full  employment  and  greater 
freedom  to  his  pa'ients.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  asylum 
grounds  were  extended  to  over  500  acres.  There  were  no 
airing  courts  and  no  locked  doors.  These  reforms 
attracted  mueh  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  He  received  many  honours  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, having  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Psycho 
logical  Societies  of  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  America 
He  has  more  than  once  been  asked  to  b^ome  President 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  this  honour  he  has  always  declined.  In 
1883  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Crichton  Royal 
Institution,  whose  bounds  he  has  extend  'd  and  whose 
reputation  he  has  advanced  The  handsome  memorial 
church  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  £30  000  in  memory 
of  the  founder,  and  opened  in  the  Queen's  jubilee 
ysa<-,  owes  its  Inception  and  carrying  out  to  his 
energy.  The  pauper  patients  have  recently  been 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  institution, 
and  have  been  placed  in  a  segregate  asylum  in  the 
grounds  (which  extend  to  over  800  acres)  at  a  cost  of  over 
£60  000,  and  the  country  house  of  Friar's  Car.se,  formerly 
the  property  of  Mr.  Crichton,  the  founder,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  £22  000  These  are  a  few  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments which  have  been  carried  out  under  Dr.  Rutherford's 
superintendence.  He  leaves  the  institution  in  a  high 
state  of  prosperity,  and  we  hope  that  the  evening  of  his 
life  may  be  a  long  and  happy  one. 


Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Opening  of  the  New  Laboratories. 
The  new  laboratories  of  the  College  were  op°ned  on 
September  20th  ;  much  regret  wa3  felt  when  Lord  Kelvin 
intimated  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Lady  Kelvin,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  and  p°rform 
the  opening  csremony ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Better 
Equipment  Fund,  Sir  Otto  Jaffe,  took  his  place.  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  nephew  of  Lord  Ke'vin,  read  the  address 
which  Lord  Kelvin  had  prepared  ;  in  it  he  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  first  time  that  so  many  new  laboratories  had 
been  opened  on  the  Bame  day:  he  wished  all  prosperity 
and  success  to  the  College  in  its  undertaking. 


After  the  formal  opening  the  visitors  were  entertained 
at  a  garden  party,  and  the  labaratories  were  thrown  open 
for  inspection,  and  numerous  experiments  of  a  popular 
nature  performed.  The  original  apparatus  used  by  the 
Jate  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews,  F.R  S  ,  when  working  out  his 
discovery  of  the  continuity  of  liquid  and  gaseous  condi- 
tions of  matter,  were  shown. 

The  laboratories  are:  The  "Donald  Cu-rle"  or  chemical; 
"  The  Musgrave  "  or  pathol  >gical ;  "  The  Jaffe  "  or  physio- 
logical; "The  Har  land"  or  physics  and  engineering;  the 
biological ;  and  the  pharmaceutical. 


J^ttr  Zznlatib. 


Presidential  Address  to  the  New  Zealand  Branch. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Z  'aland  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  held  not  long  ago,  the 
President,  Dr.  L.  E.  Barnftt,  delivered  an  address,  in  which 
he  said  the  duly  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons  at 
present  on  the  New  Zealand  Register  and  a"tually  prac- 
tising in  the  Colony  numbered  roughly  600.  The  popula- 
tion Of  New  Zealand  is  in  round  numbers  960,000;  the 
proportion  of  doctors  to  population  is  therefore  about  1  in 
1,600.  By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  the  portals  of  regis- 
tration in  New  Zealand  have  been  narrowed,  so  that  no  one 
can  now  gain  admission  who  has  not  obtained  the  diploma 
of  a  school  giving  a  complete  medical  education.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  however,  there  is  no  protection 
either  for  the  public  or  the  profession  against  men  who 
have  had  no  proper  medical  education,  and  who  have 
no  genuine  diploma  or  only  diplomas  granted  "  for 
financial  consideration  by  some  irresponsible  body 
of  charlatans  or  pseudo  charlatans."  According  to 
Dr  Barnett,  the  names  of  unqualified  unregistered 
individuals  are  printed  on  the  telephone  subscribers'  list 
among  the  doctors.  The  Council  of  the  New  Zealand 
Branch  recently  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
this  impropriety,  but  the  Postmaster  General  replied  that 
he  was  not  prepared  to  exclude  the  names  of  unregistered 
men  from  the  telephone  list  of  medical  practitioners. 
Subsequently,  in  response  to  arjother  request  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  New  Zealand  Medical  Association  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  a  reply  was  received  that  steps  would 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  payment  in  future  of  claims  made 
by  unregistered  practitioners  for  attendance  at  inquests. 
Self  styled  doctors  are  not  very  numerous  in  New 
Zealand,  but  of  the  ordinary  quacks  who  do  not  assume 
the  title  of  doctor  the  name  is  legion.  Of  the  600 
qualified  men,  100  have  been  educated  at  the  Otago 
Medical  School,  and  hold  the  diploma  of  the  New  Zealand 
University,  with,  in  most  instances,  English,  Scottish,  or 
Irish  qualifications  superadded.  The  Otago  Medical 
School  has  been  sending  up  candidates  for  medical  diplo- 
mas for  twenty  years ;  Dr.  Christie,  formerly  of  Toko- 
mairiro,  and  now  of  Bristol,  England,  who  qualified  as 
M.B.,  B.Ch  ,  in  1887,  was  the  first  medical  graduate  of  the 
Nev  Z'aland  University.  Since  then  107  have  obtained 
medical  diplomas,  and  a  great  majority  of  these  are  now 
in  successful  practice  in  the  towns  and  country  districts 
of  New  Z  'aland.  In  addition  to  those  who  have  completed 
their  curriculum  at  the  Dunedin  School,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably greater  number  who,  after  having  been  partly 
educated  there,  have  completed  their  course  In  Great 
Britain  and  returned  to  New  Zealand  to  practise. 

The  relations  between  the  medical  profession  and 
ordinary  private  patients  are  in  general  satisfactory. 
Large  numbers  of  the  industrial  community,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  well-to-do,  belong  to  friendly  societies.  It 
was  hoped  that  some  at  least  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  doctors  anl  the  f  iendly  societies 
would  have  been  settled  at  a  conference  arranged 
to  be  held  during  the  meeting.  Unfortunately, 
the  conference  fell  through  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  societies,  for  a  seeond  time,  to  appoint  delegates. 
Referring  to  hospitals,  the  President  said  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  honorary  medical  staff  had  no  share  in 
their  management.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the 
scheme  of  hospital  control  was  to  be  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary revision  in  the  near  future.  Private  hospitals 
had  now  to  be  registered,  and  were  subject  to  Government 
inspection.  Nurses  and  midwives  had  to  undergo  a 
thorough   training  and  pass  State   examinations  before 
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getting  certificates.  The  Public  Health  Department' 
admirably  organized  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason,  and  with 
a  Cabinet  Minister  at  its  head,  supplied  a  medical  service 
of  the  highest  value.  Plague  and  smallpox  were  kept  at 
bay ;  war  waa  energetically  waged  against  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  and  diphtheria  were  tracked  to  their  sources, 
sanatorium^  aud  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  were 
being  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  though 
not  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished ;  the  milk  and  other 
food  supplies  were  supervised,  and  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  periodical  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  Hydatid  disease,  whether  in  man  or  in  animals, 
did  not  receive  the  consideration  which  it  deserved,  either 
from  the  Public  Health  Department  or  from  the  veterinary 
officials.  The  disease  waB  not  even  notifiable.  In  New 
Zealand  for  the  ten  years  ending  December,  1905,  there 
were  1,141  cases  of  hyda'id  disease  in  man,  with  136 
deaths,  a  mortality  rate  of  about  12  per  cent.  The  pro- 
vincial statistics  farther  showed  that  in  Otago  the  disease 
was  far  more  prevalent  thati  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Colony.  For  toe  five  years  ending  1900,  there  were  426 
cases  in  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  five  years  ending  19^5 
there  were  715  eases,  showing  an  alarming  rate  of  increase. 
Of  these  715  cases,  however,  only  65  were  fatal,  showing 
a  marked  drop  in  the  mortality- rate,  which  the  President 
attributed  to  modern  methods  of  treatment.  With  regird 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  animals,  he  said  that 
of  the  fally  grown  carcasses  slaughtered  and  medically 
passed  as  fit,  for  human  food,  more  than  60  per  cent,  were 
affected  with  hydatid  disease. 

After  stating  that;  the  membership  of  the  Branch  now 
numbered  361,  Dr.  Barnett  concluded : 

Personally,  as  a  N-3W  Zealander  born  and  bred,  I  feel  proud 
to  belong  to  the  medical  profession  in  New  Zealand— proud  of 
the  status  of  this  Association,  proud  to  think  that,  in  addition 
to  a  climate  of  unrivalled  ealubrity,  there  rruy  be  another 
factor — namely,  the  influence  of  our  medical  service — 
responsible  in  tome  degree  for  the  remarkable  lowness  of  the 
death-rate  in  New  Zealand  —  9.27  per  1.CO0— the  lowest  death- 
rate  in  the  civilized  world. 


Cape  Cohmjj. 

AMENDMEt.T    OF   THE    MEDICAL   ACT,  1907. 

According  to  the  Smth  African  Medical  Record,  the  East 
London  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association  has 
addressed  a  strong  representation  to  the  Premier,  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  Division,  and  the  Colonial 
Medical  Council,  on  the  necessity  of  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  present  ridiculous  and  Irksome  pro- 
visions of  the  Cape  Medical  Act,  which  require  the  pro- 
duction, at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  and  of  considerable  delay,  of  a 
eetti  fixate  under  the  hand  of  the  Under  Colonial  Secre- 
t  -li y,  as  proof  of  status,  every  time  a  medical  practitioner 
goes  into  a  court  of  law, 
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Contagious  Disease  among  Natives. 
The  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases 
among  the  ra'ives  of  the  Transvaal  has  become  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  community. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Government  last  October 
appointed  a  Commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Godfrey  T. 
Lagden,  K.C.M.G,  and  D;s.  Charles  Porter  and  George 
Tamer,  to  investigate  the  matter,  the  terms  of  reference 
being  to  consider  and  report  to  what  extent  contagious 
diseases  are  prevalent  amongst  the  native  population  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  to  submit  a  definite  scheme  for  the 
treatment  of  such  diseases  suitable  to  the  conditions  of 
life  of  the  population. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  soft  chancre  and  gonor- 
rhoea exist  to  a  very  large  extent  among  the  natives  in  all 
parts.  Syphilis  appears  to  have  been  introduced  as 
recently  as  1881  by  a  native  returning  from  the  mines  at 
Klniberley,  and  ha-j  spread  widely.  Its  incidence,  how- 
ever, is  very  variable,  as  in  some  districts  it  ii  hardly 
known,  while  in  others  the  people  are  affected  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent.  The  spread  of  the  disease  is 
believed  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  use  of  Infected 
knives  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  by  the  custom  of 


the  natives  of  inoculating  the  parents  with  each  other's 
blood  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  has  also  in  several 
cases  been  communicated  to  white  children  by  infected 
native  nurses.  One  source  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  disease  is  that  the  primary  symptoms  are  so  slight  in 
the  natives,  and  the  latter  have  such  a  disinclination  to 
seek  advice  that  the  disease  is  almost  always  in  the  late 
secondary  or  tertiary  stage  when  it  comes  under  notice. 
The  Commissioners  recommend  that  the  labour  districts, 
as  centres  of  infection,  be  placed  under  a  special  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  similar  to  that  in  force  in  the  Cape  Colony ; 
that  a  large  hospital  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Johannesburg,  with  stations  in  the  country  districts ; 
that  all  natives  be  examined  for  syphilis,  etc.,  at  the  Pass 
OfficeB,  as  is  already  done  in  connexion  with  vaccination ; 
and  that  district  surgeons  be  supplied  with  potassium 
iodide  for  free  distribution,  and  De  paid  a  monthly  sum 
for  the  treatment  of  all  pauper  sjphilitlcs.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  natives  other  than  certified  paupers  should 
pay  a  sum  of  from  10s.  to  £1  for  the  entire  treatment  of 
the  case.  This  seems  an  extremely  inadaquate  fee,  even 
where  drugs  are  supplied.  If  the  conditions  of  the  natives 
are  suc'i  that  they  can  only  make  such  a  nominal  pay- 
ment, it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the 
medical  men  on  whom  the  duty  ol  treating  these  cases  is 
'.  mposed  shall  receive  reasonable  remuneration  for  their 
work.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of 
this  Commission  will  lead  to  prompt  and  practical  legis- 
lation, as  a  continuance  of  the  present  condition  of  things 
would  be  a  serious  discredit  to  British  rule  in  the 
Transvaal. 


Insanity  and  the  Insane  Asylum. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  study  than  that  of  compara- 
tive lunacy.  The  relative  incidence  of  insanity  and  the 
different  clinical  types  encountered  amongst  different 
nations  and  races  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
although  the  information  glvtn  in  the  annual  reports  of 
asylums  is  largely  statistical,  the  results  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation being  published  in  special  journals,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  if  collated  from  sufficiently  wide  areas,  of 
great  value.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  satisfactory  to 
receive  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical  superintendents 
of  foreign  asylums.  We  have  recently  received  an  inter- 
esting report  from  Dr.  John  Warnock,  the  Director  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Abbasia, 
which  receives  both  ordinal  y  and  criminal  lunatics.  It 
contained  on  January  1st,  1906,  a  total  number  of  663  in- 
mates, which  had  risen  to  750  by  the  last  day  of  the  year  ; 
for  some  time  there  has  been  great  overcrowding,  the 
number  of  bed3  having  been  raised  only  in  October,  1906, 
from  520  to  640,  yet  leaving  an  excess  of  patients  over 
provided  accommodation  of  110.  The  old  Egyptian  Army 
Hospital  Buildings  have  been  altered  and  renovated,  and 
will  accommodate  172  patients,  but  at  the  present  rate  of 
admissions  Dr.  Warnock  calculates  that  by  the  year  1910 
there  will  again  he  an  excess  of  between  300  and  400 
patients.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  erect  a  new  asylum 
at  Khanka  which  will  take  the  convalescent  and  quieter 
chronic  male  cases  from  Abbasia  as  well  as  male  working 
patients  of  every  kind. 

During  the  year  563  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  414 
were  first  admissions  ;  of  these,  67  were  admitted  charged 
with  offences  against  the  law,  in  21  cases  either  murder 
or  attempted  murder;  6  were  found  to  be  sane  and  were 
returned  to  prison  for  trial,  and  2  were  still  under 
observation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  time  of  Dr. 
Warnock's  report,  there  were  in  residence  at  Abbasia 
138  accused  or  convicted  lunatics,  and  also  88  at  Tourah 
Prison  Asylum,  giving  a  total  of  226  of  these  cases.  Out 
of  59  criminal  lunatics  In  which  the  forma  of  Insanity 
were  tabulated,  we  note  that  17  were  cases  of  pellagrous 
insanity,  and  that  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged  were — in  6  theft,  in  3  assault,  in  2  arson,  in 
2  murder,  in  1  attempted  murder,  and  in  1  each  vagrancy, 
mutilating  a  donkey  and  destroying  cotton  plants,  a  list  of 
ofTVncrs  which  does  not  accord  with  the  usual  opinion 
thi  t  the  form  of  mental  disturbance  in  pellagra  is 
melancholia,  usually  suicidal  in  type. 

Returning  to  the  total  admissions,  403  were  Mohamme- 
dans, '113  Christians,  and  8  Jews,  the  greater  number  (377) 
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being  Egyptian  Mohammedans.  In  no  less  than  124,  or 
over  23  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  the  patients  suffered 
from  pellagrous  Insanity,  in  63  from  insanity  due  to 
hasheesh,  in  53  from  general  paralysis,  in  91  from  mania, 
in  34  from  melancholia,  in  42  from  chronic  mania  and 
dementia,  in  15  from  epileptic  insanity,  in  24  from 
adolescent  insanity,  in  20  from  senile  insanity,  in  10 
from  paranoia,  and  there  were  28  cases  of  congenital  or 
infantile  defect.  The  classi fi  3ation  adopted  abovegi ves  some 
of  the  more  important  causes  of  insanity  among  the  admis- 
sions, but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Deputy-Director, 
Dr.  Dudgeon,  found  that  out  of  182  cases  admitted  from 
maize-eating  districts,  172  were  suffering  from  pellagra. 
Dr.  Dudgeon  also  reported  that  "of  the  33  patients 
admitted  suffering  from  general  paralysis,  all  but  1  man 
and  1  woman  (a  prostitute)  had  signs  or  histories  of  pre- 
vious syphilitic  infection;  and  23  of  them  had  histories  of 
alcoholic  excesses."  This  is  an  important  point,  because 
It  has  been  asserted  that  other  African  races  amongst 
whom  syphilis  is  widespread  show  neither  a  high  propor- 
tion of  general  paralytics  nor  any  causal  relation  between 
ayphills  and  general  paralysis.  In  this  asylum  the  general 
paralytics  constituted  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  male 
•admissions,  and  all  but  two  had  suffered  syphilitic 
infection. 

In  only  64,  or  less  than  12  per  cent.,  was  a  family  history 
of  insanity  ascertained.  Durirjg  the  year  69  were  dis- 
charged as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery-rate  on  the  admis- 
sions— excluding  14  who  were  found  to  be  not  insane — of 
12  5  per  cent.  This  recovery-rate  should  not,  of  course,  be 
vjompared  to  its  disadvantage  with  the  recovery- rates  of 
asylums  generally,  owing  to  the  special  character  of  the 
institution  as  both  an  ordinary  and  criminal  lunatic 
asylum.  There  were  also  276  discharged  as  relieved,  40  as 
not  improved,  presumably  to  the  care  of  friends,  14  as  not 
insane,  1  escaped,  and  there  were  76  deaths.  These  deaths, 
which  give  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident 
of  only  6  per  cent.,  were  due  in  41  cases  to  cerebro-spinal 
diseases,  including  19  deaths  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  8 
to  chest  diseases,  in  8  to  abdominal  diseases,  and  in  the 
remainder  to  general  diseases,  including  11  deaths,  or  14  4 
per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  from  tuberculosis,  and  senile 
decay  (7). 

During  the  year,  owing  largely  to  the  overcrowded  state 
of  the  asylum  and  grounds,  a  considerable  number  of 
accidents  occurred,  none  of  which,  however,  had  a  fatal 
termination.  Dr.  Dudgeon  appends  an  interesting  chart 
showing  graphically  the  rise  and  fall  cf  atmospheric  tem- 
perature during  the  year,  and  the  corresponding  curves  of 
monthly  admissions  and  weekly  hours  of  seclusion,  a'l 
curves  simultaneously  culminating  in  June  and  July. 
The  report  contains  references  to  several  other  interesting 
points,  suggested  alterations  in  the  laws  affecting  lunatics 
and  so  on,  and  in  addition  to  the  overcrowding,  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  Director  and  Subdirector  labour 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extracts :  "  The  coal 
■contractor  was  discovered  trying  to  corrupt  the  store- 
keeper by  bribes."  "The  supply  of  fowls  has  been  bad  . . . 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  detect  stale  eggs  on  their 
delivery."  "  The  '  characters '  brought  by  employees  from 
the  Sheikhs  el  Harat  and  friends  are  often  valueless  and 
untrue."  With  regard  to  the  night  staff,  "  the  members 
often  take  no  rest  in  their  homes  in  the  daytime,  and  are 
consequently  unable  to  keep  awake  at  night,"  and  finally 
*  attention  ha3  been  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  removing 
lethal  weapons  from  the  insane  bafore  conveying  them 
about  the  country." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN 
HYGIENE. 
Sir, — May  I  again  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  medical  profession  taking  the  lead  in  defining  the 
policy  which  should  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  school  teachers  in  hygiene  ?  I  feel  strongly  that 
only  if  the  teaching  of  hygiene  Is  introduced  into  the 
•curriculum  of  all  training  colleges  can  medical  inspection 
be  carried  out  on  the  best  lines.  We  may  assume  that 
the  students  in  the  training  colleges  will  themselves  be 
given  the  advantage  of  medical  inspection,  and  we  sb'aH 
then  have  a  body  of  teachsrs  healthy  themselves  and 
trained  to  co-operate  with  the  medical  profession  inmak'ng 


medical  Inspection  in  schools,  when  It  is  established,  a 
reality.  The  logical  force  of  this  contention  was  fully 
recognized  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  School 
Hygiene,  where  the  medical  profession  was  strongly 
represented.  At  a  crowded  meeting  of  Section  IV 
(Instruction  in  Hygiene  for  Teachers  and  Scholars)  the 
following  resolution  was  en  my  proposition  unanimously 
adopted : 

That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  In  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  all  institutions  In  which  students  are  trained 
to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  unanimously 
by  the  general  meeting  of  the  Congress. 

Successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Education  have 
promised  that  hygiene  shall  be  taught  in  all  elementary 
schools,  provided  that  an  assurance  can  be  given  that 
there  are  teachers  qualified  to  teach  it.  This  was  not  an 
unreasonable  condition  to  make,  and  we  must  now  ask  for 
the  means  to  fulfil  it. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  all  the  Divisions  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion early  In  the  session  now  about  to  commence,  and  will 
see  their  way  to  affirm  the  principle  of  my  resolution  and 
transmit  it  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Instruction  of  school  teachers  in  hygiene  is  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  other  action,  and  1  feel  strongly  that 
this  resolution  should  be  presented  separately  if  the  Board 
is  to  be  induced  to  give  its  consent  to  the  introduction  of 
hygiene  into  the  routine  curriculum  of  elementary 
schools. — I  am,  etc., 

September  24th.  AlMftE  Watt  Smyth. 


THE  REFEREStrTTM. 

Sib, — I  do  not  know  what  the  Opinion  of  the  members 
maybe,  but  I  think  it  is  very  regrettable  that  there  should 
be  a  conflict  between  the  Council  and  the  Representatives, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  last  Supplement  ;  "a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand";  and  I  am  morally 
certain  that  the  Influence  of  the  Association  must  be 
lessened,  and  lessened  to  a  large  degree,  when  such  a 
disagreement  fakes  place,  as  is  evident  to  every  member 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  his  Supplement. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Central  Council  in  the  past,  it  must  be  apparent  to  "  the 
man  In  the  street  "  that  the  Association  must  inevitably 
sufler  when  two  bodies  are  fighting  for  the  mastery. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  quarrel  has  arisen  now, 
when  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  waiting  settle- 
ment.— I  am,  etc  , 

Cardiff,  Sept  24th.  T.  Garrett  Horder. 


THE     MAINTENANCE     OF    THE    HONOUR    AND 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Association  Is  established  are  the 
promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  Interests  of  the  medical 
profession. — Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 
We  dj  hereby  declare  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  and  Interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  members  thereof  collectively  and 
individually,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  support  In  all 
matters  affecting  them  in  their  professional  capacity, 
Including  the  encouragement,  promotion,  or  provision  of 
means  lor  protecting  members  and  their  families  against 
the  exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death,  or  misfortune. — 
Draft  Charter.  _ 

Sir, — I  hope  Dr.  Parsons  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
opinion  he  has  elicited  on  this  question.  I  am,  for  the 
correspondence  seems  fully  to  confirm  me  in  the  position 
I  100k  up  in  my  address,  and  to  prove  that  thtre  is  indeed 
a  transformation  in  the  Association. 

The  excellent  letters  from  Dr.  Crawshaw  and  others 
leave  me  little  to  answer,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
Dr.  Parsons  that  while  he,  like  us,  admits  the  evila  under 
which  the  profession  labours,  be  offers  no  remedy  beyond 
the  vague  statement  lhat  "  alternative  and  honourable 
means  have  been  suggested."  Now,  as  we  have  a  definite 
policy  (that  adopted  in  the  Charter),  I  think  we  are 
entitled    to    know    what    these    alternative    meanB    are. 
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Perhaps  he  will  tell  ns  at  the  same  time  why  they 
tfcrie  not  produced  a  little  earlier  when  the  advisability 
of  a  Charter  was  being  discussed.  I  must  confers  that, 
although  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
organization  of  the  profession  for  some  years,  I  have 
heard  of  no  alternative  policy  to  that  lail  down  In  the 
Charter,  except  that  known  as  "taking  it  lying  down." 
That  policy  we  have  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Iu  my  address  1  used  the  words  trade  union  with  a 
f'.equ-ney  and  an  application  which  were  perhaps  a  little 
irricitina  to  those  of  Dr.  Parsons's  way  of  thinking,  .(  did 
It  deliberately,  not  of  course  to  irritate  any  one,  but  to  em- 
phasaze  a  point  of  view  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook.  I 
know  as  well  as  any  member  that  we  are  more  than  a 
trade-union — that  our  interests  include  much  more  than 
the  making  of  a  living ;  but  I  wanted  to  emphasize  (1)  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  be  free  for  the  higher  things  we  must 
first  mike  sure  of  decent  conditions  of  work  ;  and  (2)  my 
belief  that  in  dealing  with  organized  bodies  we  must  our- 
selves be  o-ganized  or  go  to  the  wall.  Nobody  has  yet 
Buggested  a  form  of  association  that  will  be  of  any  use 
which  does  not  contain  the  essential  principles  of  trade- 
unionism  aa  defined  in  the  dioti  mary.  It  is  because  we 
believe  that  not  until  the  Btruggle  for  mere  existence  is 
leas-  keen  can  doctors  or  any  other  workers  do  the  best 
that  is  in  them,  that  we  want  the  Association  to  look  after 
our  remuneration  and  conditions  of  work.  These  secure 
and  on  a  decent  footing,  all  the  rest  will  follow.  I  can 
assure  our  friends  that  they  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
passion  for  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  whereas  they 
tiink  we  cannot  be  dignified  if  we  think  about  such 
material  things,  we  belitve  that  we  cannot  be  dignified 
until  we  have  thought  about  them. 

Dr.  Hamilton  truly  says  tba*;  the  Association  Is  at  a 
critical  stage  o'  its  existence.  Yes !  If  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
his  friends  succeed  iu  delaying  the  Charter  much  longer, 
we.  shall  see  a  crisis  which  will  astonish  them.  Do  they 
kr,ow  that  the  Divisions  are  sick  of  the  continual 
references  to  them  of  matters  they  thought  had  been 
pet  Jed  long  ago  ?  Are  they  aware  that  If  we  do  not  soon 
get  the  powers  the  Charter  only  can  confer,  and  which 
seem  so  repugnant  to  them,  we  shall  in  all  probability  lose 
mauy  of  our  Colonial  Branches,  aud  almost  certainly 
those  in  South  Africa  and  Australia?  Dr.  Hamilton,  as  a 
member  of  Council,  must  know  these  things,  and  yet  he 
talks  as  if  we  were  the  persons  bringing  about  the  crisis. 
By  the  way,  is  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  letters  and  speeches 
at  the  Representative  Meetiog  speaking  only  for  himself 
or  can  he  be  taken  as  voicing  the  opinions  of  our  West  of 
Scotland  members?  Do  they  favour  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  what  the  Association  should  be — -yn  Association 
which  will  deal  with  everything  which  concerns  the 
doctor  iu  his  professional  capacity — or  do  they  adhere 
to  th°  Harailtonian  doctrine  whtch  would  leave  us  helpless 
but  still  genteel,  respectable,  and  ,l  high-toned  "  ? 

Mr.  Parkinson's  letter  is  very  gratifying.  I  suppose  few 
of  the  veteran  workers  for  the  Association  accepted  the 
new  constitution  (of  which  the  Charter  is  the  legitimate 
expansion)  w  th  greater  misgiving  than  he.  He  was  per- 
fectly frank  ahou'  it  at  the  time,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
striking  to  find  that  he  has  ben  driven  by  the  ferce  of 
e're  jinstanees  and  by  bis  intimate  acquaintance  wih  the 
Association's  wirk  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
going  back.  I  commend  his  letter  and  the  Southend  case 
cited  by  him  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  Messrs, 
ParajQaS,  Hamilton,  aid  all  other  lov-rs  of  the  g  1 
times.  They  will  find  on  r  11  action  that  not  only  is  there 
no  going  back  but  that  there  is  no  standing  still.— 
I  am  etc., 
Gateshead,  Sep'.  22ud.  ALFRED  Cox 

Sih — Before  giving  voice  to  one's  views  on  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  dignity  a 'id  honour  of  the  pro,'ea«ion,  it 
should  surely  not  be  nece*sazy  li  st  to  state  who 
income  is,  or  how  many  ma'e.-nity  cases  he  attends  in  a 
year.  Tnese  and  other  details  of  a  personal  natu'e  might 
satisfy  the  curi  im  but  your  apace  forbids,  and  I  do  no*, 
think  they  would  eiihanc  ■  the  value  of  the  dif~en 
but  for  the  benefit  of  l>r.  Kaiv  ion  Wood,  1  may  be  allowed 
to  say  thit  he  is  entirely  wrong  In  his  estimate  of  me.  and 
that  his  ironical  remark  bepi  les  being  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  so  far  a*  I  am  concernel,  is  absolutely 
nnoallod  for  and  mis'eading. 

As  for  Mr.  Dunlop's  advice,  I  am  almost  inclined   to 


treat  it  with  the  silent  contempt  his  letter  to  the  Glayou 
Herald  in  1904  received  and  so  well  reserved.  Bu'"  io 
case  thf-re  may  be  others  like  himself  who  think  that  if  a 
false  statement  is  not  immediately  refuted  it  must  of 
necessity  be  true  (strange  logic  indeed),  I  should  like  to 
tell  Mr.  Dinlop  that  he  knows  nothing  at  a'l  aboat 
Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  or  he  never  woul  d 
li^ve  ventured  to  write  such  a  description  of  it.  Medica. 
practice  in  Glasgow  never  was  in  the  condition  he  depict^ 
it,  and  even  with  the  "  open  shop"  (a  system  which  is 
fast  passing  away,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
must  soon  cease  altogether),  I  can  assure  him — and  I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge; — that  when  compared  with  the 
kind  of  general  practice  which  prevails  all  over  England, 
the  position  in  Glasgow  is  immensely  superior.  We  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  Glasgow,  and  had  I  the  time 
or  inclination  to  go  into  details  of  a  comparison  between 
English  and  Scottish  practice,  even  ineluling  Glasgow,  the 
former,  I  am  bound  to  say,  would  ehow  up  very  badly 
indeed.  Why,  it  is  proverbial,  and  almost  too  ludicrous 
to  mention  that  the  men  who  want  to  make  money  the 
be  all  and  end  all  of  their  professional  life  would  never 
think  of  settling  down  in  Scotland  (even  Glasgow),  but  fix 
upon  some  spot  in  England  where  the  commercial  and 
business  element  of  the  profession  so  largely  succeeds 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  As  for  the  sixpenny  dispensaries 
which  Mr.  Dunlop  states  prevail  In  the  south,  they  must. 
I  think,  be  peculiar  to  that  region,  as  they  are  quite  un- 
known in  the  '  vitiated  atmosphere"  of  Glasgow,  which  is 
rather  a  strange  fact  if  that  is  their  native  soil.  We  have 
had  a  few  men  amongst  us  in  recent  years — importations 
from  I  eland  and  England  (none  of  whose  names  are  to  be 
found  among  the  list  of  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Asoociation — who  have  started  practice  by  cutting  fees, 
and  who  have  apparently  succeeded  in  attracting  a  con- 
nexion quicker  than  those  who  have  chosen  the  more 
honourable  and  respected  paths  ;  but  these  are  the  only 
cases  of  semblance  to  sixpenny  dispensaries  we  have 
amongst  us,  and  their  owners  have  all  received  their 
commercial  training  ou's'd»  Scotland. 

All  this,  however,  is  far  from  b^ing  pertinent  to  the 
subject  on  hand,  and  I  apologize  for  the  digression, 
although  for  one's  defence  I  consider  it  necessary.  No. 
Sir,  this  is  not  the  time  for  side-issues,  we  have  our 
common  grievances  as  members  of  a  noble  profession  and 
our  only  differences  are  as  to  the  metheds  we  mean  to 
employ  to  remeiy  these  grievances.  Shortly  put,  are  we 
in  our  attempt  to  improve  our  position  to  condescend  to 
the  trade  methods  of  boycotting,  paid  agitators  and  strike 
funds  ;  or  are  we  lo  continue  on  the  lines  of  the  gentler 
arts  f  education  and  persuasion,  and  by  so  doing  maintain 
the  respect  in  whim  we  have  been  hell,  and  justly 
held,  by  th"  public  in  the  past  ?— I  am,  etc  , 

Glasgow,  sept.  23rd  James  Hamilton. 

Sir— From  Dr.  Hamilton  and  others  you  have  hao. 
letters  deploring  the  alleged  tendency  to  trade-unionism 
exhibited  by  the  pr>  sent  policy  of  the  Association, 
tiiiierlying  these  jeremiads  there  seems  to  be  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Association  has  fallen  from  a  high  estate 
noes  it  conserved  "noble  traditions"  to  some  lower 
plane.  When  men  of  some  seniority  make  such  charges 
it  1»  apt  to  give  younger  members  qualms  that  the  policy 
at  pifsnt  promulgated  by  the  Association,  and.  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  perfectly  clear,  straightforward, 
and  honourab'e  policy,  eaunot  be  what  it  seems.  Vet  it 
is  not  easy  to  rind  out  from  the  writings  of  these  corre- 
spondents what  high  and  noble  traditions  the  Association 
hag  actually  departed  from. 

When  one  approaches  non-members  to  join  the  Associa- 
tion they  do  u  >t  hesitate  to  j  mi  because  the  Association 
i^>  departing  from  pld;  traditions,  but  because  they  do  not. 
see  what  benefit  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  so  doing. 
"What  does  the  Association  do? 'they  say,  and  "  What 
may  I  expect  from  it?"  If  one  examines  the  Contract 
Pra  lice  Report  or  any  of  the  other  reports  drawn  up  by 
the  Association's  Committees,  one  finds  statesmanlike 
documents  on  which  It  would  seem  proper  to  found  the 
.'on's  active  work  as  is  now  being  done.  Yet 
]>r  II aiu'lton  says  the  Association  is  degenerating,  and  is 
i  ngto  obtain  for  the  profession  that  respect  which 
w  formerly  accorded  to  it  What  was  it,  then,  which, 
piior  to  its  recent  reorganization,  the  Association  did  that 
is  not  now  done,  or  is  not  now  done  so  well  ?    Further,  or. 
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what  lines  would  Dr.  Hamilton  and  other  critics  desire  to 
see  the  active  policy  of  the  Association  develop  ?  Some 
clear  and  reasonable  statement  on  thete  points  would  be 
of  great  value  at  this  juncture. 

To  conserve  the  traditions  of  the  profession  is  no  outline 
of  an  association  policy  anj  more  than  "  efficiency  '  is  an 
outline  of  a  political  one.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  an 
adopted  policy,  whether  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton  or  anybody 
else,  necessitates  an  organization  to  give  expression  to  it. 
This  organization  is  a  union,  and  will  doubtless  be  called 
by  opponents  a  trade  union.  The  name,  howtvtr,  is  of 
co  consequence  ;  the  ital  things  that  matter  are  the  ends 
aimed  at,  and  the  methods  by  which  these  ends  are 
endeavoured  to  be  carried  out. 

There  Is  surely  a  laik  of  virility  fa  the  hypersenBitlve- 
jiets  shown  by  borne  1  f  your  recent  correspondents  because 
Mr.  John  Burns  (of  all  people)  referred  to  our  Association 
as  a  trade  union. 

We  are  not  going  to  shrivel  up  merely  because  an 
epithet  has  been  thrown  at  us. —  We  are  etc., 

Walter  F.  Brow*. 
Ayr,  Sept.  18th.  Eric  D.  Gaikdiser. 

Sir, — It  is  very  necessary  that  the  Question  "  whether  it 
is  desirable  to  organize  the  British  Medical  Association 
on  trade-union  lines  "  should  be  freely  discussed  to  elicit 
various  opinions,  and  to  prevent  the  alienation  of 
members  by  foiming  a  reasonable  policy. 

In  order  to  come  to  some  decision,  the  objects  of 
trade  unions  may  be  first  enumerated,  acd  the  points  of 
similarity  with  the  British  Medical  Association  then 
discussed. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  o* jects  of  trade-unions  is  to  form  a 
collective  opinion  and  formulate  a  common  action  as  regards 
wages,  time  cf  labour,  lirnhati'jn  of  overtime,  oickness  6nd 
burial  funds,  aLd  old-age  pensions. 

2.  To  constitute  a  body  10  carry  on  collective  bargaining. 

3.  To  organize  the  union  to  resist  unjust  oppression  by  legal 
■defence,  strikes,  etc. 

The  idea  of  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  indi- 
vidual work  is  not  recognized  by  trade-unions,  each 
•worker  being  euppostd  to  be  capable  of  doing  equally 
efficient  work.  There  is  no  attempt  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  a  decided  check  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work,  which  the  more  efficient  workers  could  do. 
In  medicine  the  quality  of  the  work  is  recognized  as 
varying  greatly,  and  the  individual  remuneration  differs 
in  proportion.  The  Association  in  time  past  has  always 
encouraged  advances  in  medicine  by  welcoming  the 
contributions  of  original  thinkers,  and  encouraging  the 
advances  of  medical  science  by  research  scholarships. 
There  has  not  been  any  attempt  to  limit  the  time  spent  in 
medical  labour,  the  iL  dividual  ability  being  the  only 
guide  In  this  matter. 

Ab  regards  old  age  pensions,  sick  insurances,  etc.,  there 
have  been  some  attempts  locally  to  deal  with  more  urgent 
•cases,  but  these  efforts  would  probably  be  more  efficiently 
carried  out  by  a  powerful  combination  like  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

As  regards  collective  bargaining,  the  advantages  of  an 
organized  body  are  marked  in  cases  where  a  corporation 
or  body  of  officials  has  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  vatt 
majority  of  members  probably  pats  through  life  without 
any  necessity  for  collective  bargaining.  The  members 
of  the  Association  differ  from  the  members  in  most 
trade-unions  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  many  members 
-of  a  trade  union  have  one  employer,  each  medical 
member  has  many  employers,  differing  in  circumstances 
and  requiring  separate  special  consideration.  This  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  formulate  any  definite  lines  of 
policy. 

The  basis  of  all  hade-unionism  is  co-operation  in 
labour ;  each  worker  is  more  or  lets  dependent  on  the 
work  of  his  fellow  to  carry  on  his  own  work.  In  medicine, 
although  a  small  amount  of  co-operation  is  necessary, 
each  worker  is  independent  and  is  able  to  carry  on  his 
work  without  aid  from  his  fellows.  This  will  always 
prevent  the  strongest  factor  of  trade- unions  being 
applicable  to  medical  politics. 

The  defence  of  the  members  by  the  Association  seems 
a  desirable  object,  for,  although  this  Is  efficiently  under- 
taken at  present  by  defence  unions,  the  additional  weight 
of  a  large  body  of  medical  opinion  with  a  considerable 
reserve  fund  Is  very  desirable.     The  use  of  the  funds  to 


check  impositions  and  unmask  frauds  sterna  for  the 
common  good  of  the  members. 

As  regards  political  organization,  this  is  a  more  doubtful 
matter.  The  positions  of  medical  men  and  their  opinions 
differ  greatly,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  U  ere  is 
sufficient  unanimity  of  opinion  to  allc  w  the  common  funds 
to  be  used  without  causing  discontent. 

The  position  of  the  trade  union  differs  from  that  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  the  entire  selfishness  of  its 
objects  which  it  pursues  regardless  of  injury  ir.flicted  on 
others.  The  policy  of  the  Association  will  never,  I  trust, 
be  carried  on  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
organization  of  preventive  medicine  to  check  the  spread 
of  sickness  finds  no  parallel  in  trade  union  policy.  Every 
doctor  has  at  timts  to  advise  patients  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  personal  advantage.  Our  professional  morality 
would  not  allow  a  surgeon  to  recommend  an  operation  if 
it  were  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  patient.  If  the  public 
were  not  convinced  of  our  superior  morale  in  this  respect, 
they  would  lose  confidence  in  our  opinions. 

Lastly,  the  trade  union  pursues  Its  objtct  to  an  extent 
which  the  medical  profession  would  never  sanction. 
Strikes  are  carried  on  without  regard  to  the  cruelty  or 
distress  which  are  brought  on  others.  In  medicine  the 
most  stringent  code  of  ethics  must  give  way  in  the 
presence  of  dire  necessity,  and  no  medical  advocate  of 
trade- union  principles  would  countenance  an  action 
which  caused  loss  of  life  or  urgent  distress  to  any  fellow- 
creature. — I  am,  etc  , 

September  16th.  Spkctatob. 

SWEATING    OF    THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION    BY 
PUBLIC   BODIES. 

Sir,— Dr.  J.  Bell  Todd  is  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Poor- 
law  Medical  Officers'  Association,  and  may  I  remind  him 
that  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  Poor  law  medical 
officers  in  Scotland  as  regards  remuneration  under  the 
Lunacy  Acts  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Scottish  Local  Government  Board  by  special  deputation 
and  otherwise  ?  That  our  endeavours  have  had  no  satis- 
factory result  is  surely  not  our  fault. 

Further,  the  same  facts  have  been  brought  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law,  with  what  result  the 
future  only  can  show. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  our  Association  to  know  the 
reasons  why  Inspectors  of  Poor  and  auditors  of  parish 
councils  are  allowed  to  act,  as  Dr.  Todd  tiuly  mentions  in 
his  letter.  I  should  say  the  only  source  from  which  such 
information  can  be  got  is  from  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  certainly  it  is  not  within  the  knowledge  of  your 
humble  servant. — I  am,  etc., 

W.  L    Muir, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Scottish  Poor-law  Medical 

Glasgow,  Sept.  24tli.  Officers'  Association. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
CONTRACT  PRACTICE. 

Sir, — In  the  letters  of  your  coi respondents  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contract  practice,  three  facts  seem  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of,  namely  : 

1.  That  many  medical  men  die  and  leave  widows  and 
children  entirely  unprovided  for. 

2.  That  the  country  general  practitioner  t eldom  receives 
an  adequate  fee  for  the  work  he  does  for  his  poorer 
neighbours. 

3.  That  the  earner  of  a  wage  of  from  30s.  to  40s.  a  week 
is  quite  unable  to  pay  an  adequate  fee  for  medical  attend- 
ance out  of  his  wtekly  earnings  when  any  protracted 
illness  falls  on  any  member  of  his  family. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  wage-earner  must  be  educated  up  to  understand 
that  he  owes  something  to  his  medical  attendant. 

At  present  the  club  member  knows  the  amount  paid 
yearly  to  the  doctor,  but  neither  member  nor  doctor  knows 
the  amount  of  work  done.  Let  every  club  doctor  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  he  does  for  his  club  patients,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  year  calculate  what  he  receives  per  visit. 
Then  let  him  lay  the  results  before  the  more  thinking  ol 
the  club  members,  and  ask  "  Is  this  a  living  wage  ? 

I  think  by  constantly  rubbing  these  facts  into  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  club  members,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  necessity  of  their  having  the  best  medical  advice  that 
money  can  buy,  we  should  in  time  raise  up  a  class  ol 
artisan  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  twice  or  three  times 
his  present  contribution  for  medi.al  aid. 
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The  earner  of  moderate  wages  can  only  provide  for  his 
expenses  during  sickness  by  some  sort  of  Insurance,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  his  medical  man 
proferly,  and  if  all  club  doctors  were  adequately  paid 
there  would  not  be  such  a  sad  record  of  C3ses  on  the  list 
of  our  charities. — I  am,  etc., 
Bradford-on-Avon,  Sept.  23rd.  Herbert  P.  Tayler. 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  TACHYCARDIA? 
Sir, — The  appearance  in  your  number  of  August  10th 
of  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Hugh  Clarke  on  epileptoid 
attacks  In  tachycardia  and  bradycardia  induced  me  to 
look  up  the  notes  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
rapid  heart  action  which  I  have  collected  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  also  to  see  what  some  of  the  principal  textbooks 
said  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Clarke  takes  Professor  Clifford 
Allbutt's  definition  of  tachycardia,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  his  paper  shows  the  confusion  into  which  we  may  be 
led  if  we  take  a  word  of  general  import,  and  then  try  to 
limit  it  to  a  particular  condition,  without  further  qualifi- 
cation. We  must  not  be  too  squeamish  about  the 
etymology  of  the  compound  words  we  employ  in  medi- 
cine; tachycardia  is  as  good  as  most  of  them,  and  may  be 
taken  without  cavilling  to  mean  rapid  heart  action. 
I  should  like  with  the  utmost  deference  to  ask  Professor 
Clifford  A!  1  butt  why  it  ehould  not  be  used  to  include  all 
such  cases,  and  should  be  limited,  as  he  limits  it,  to  a 
particular  group  which  requires  an  elaborate  definition  to 
make  it  clear. 

Professor  Allbutt  emphasizes  most  clearly  in  that 
definition  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  disease,  but  at 
the  same  time  denies  it  the  distinguishing  prefix  which 
has  been  given  to  it  by  most  other  writers,  for  example, 
Bouveret,  Loeser,  Nothnagel,  and  Osier  among  many 
others.  As  he  very  justly  remarks,  "  If,  whenever  we  talk 
of  tachycardia,  the  mind  is  to  range  over  an  indefinite 
scattering  of  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  excessively  quick, 
we  shall  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussion  and  a 
great  deal  of  space  in  books."  I  venture  to  think  that  in 
withholding  from  the  description  of  this  disorder  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  he  is  Iringing  about  the  very 
evil  which  he  wishes  to  avoid. 

The  whole  subject  of  rapid  heart  action  of  uncertain 
origin  requires  careful  study.  Apart  from  the  physio- 
logically rapid  pulse  (and  an  habitual  pulse  in  an 
adult  of  over  100  is  in  my  experience  a  rare  thing), 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  two  or  three 
main  groups.  One  is  due  commonly  to  influenza  and 
more  rarely  to  other  specific  fevers;  this  generally 
recovers  after  a  certain  time.  Another  group  seems  to  me 
to  be  associated  with  high  tension,  especially  in  young 
people,  and  is  probably  due  in  common  with  that  to  some 
toxic  influence,  in  some  cases  tobacco,  in  others  autc- 
genetic.  Certain  cases  appearing  about  the  climacteric 
seem  to  be  due  to  that  cause,  whilst  in  other  instances 
the  rapid  pulse  is  the  sole  remaining  evidence  of  Graves's 
disease.  Latent  disease  of  the  myocardium,  Addison's 
disease,  and  obscure  blood  conditions  account  for  a  few 
more,  whose  etiology  is  at  first  sight  not  very  obvious. 

Well-marked  cases  of  paroxysmal  tachjc.rjia  stand  out 
as  something  mi  generu,  the  instantaneous  commence- 
ment, and  still  more  the  instantaneous  cessation,  the 
remarkable  regularity  of  the  heart  when  working  at  a 
speed  of  over  200  beats  a  minute,  the  singular  absence  of 
distress,  and  the  lack  of  all  adequate  cause,  form  a 
unique  clinical  picture.  Of  course,  this  may  be  varied 
very  greatly  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the 
previous  condition  of  the  heart,  and  other  factors,  but  the 
features  mentioned  above  have  been  the  principal  elements 
in  the  cases  I  have  seen,  three  in  cumber,  and  all  in 
people  who  seemed  otherwise  healthy.  A  discussion  of 
the  proximate  etiology  would  involve  the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  hear'-beat.  whether  myogenic  or 
neurogenic,  and  is  beside  the  point  here.  What  I  wish  to 
plead  for  Is  the  recognition  of  some  causal  element  In 
these  cases  which  distinguishes  them  from  other  eases  of 
rapid  heart  action,  and  makes  it  something  more  than  a 
symptom  of  the  various  other  morbid  conditions  with 
which  it  has  been  found  associated.  I  would  suggest  that 
for  clinical  teaching  and  for  clinical  research  it  is  best  to 
recognize  a  group  of  cases  of  rapid  heart  action  of 
unknown  origin,  some  intermittent,  some  continuous,  of 
which  paroxysmal  tachycardia  is  a  special  type  or  sub- 


group. It  seems  to  me  to  stand  in  much  the  same 
i elation  to  other  forms  as  megrim  does  to  ordinary  forms 
of  headache,  and  the  same  arguments  might  be  used  for 
limiting  to  the  latter  the  use  of  the  word  "  cephalalgia," 

It  is,  of  course,  only  our  ignorance  which  makes  neces- 
sary such  headings  as  "vertigo,"  "headache,"  "tachycardia," 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  necessary  In  textbooks 
intended  for  general  reference.  I  have  ventured  to  write 
this  in  the  hope  that  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  may  be 
induced  to  give  us,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  invaluable 
System,  some  general  conclusions  from  his  wide  experience 
on  a  class  of  case  which  I  myself  have  not  seldom  found 
obscure — namely,  continuously  rapid  heart  action  without 
obvious  cause — and  perhaps  to  accept  my  humble  sugges- 
tion as  to  nomenclature. 

With  regard  to  the  article  which  formed  my  text,  I 
should  like  to  remark  that  the  pulse-rate  is  never 
mentioned  in  either  of  the  two  cases  of  rapid  action, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  judge  to  what  category  they  belong, 
— I  am,  etc., 

Brighton,  Sept.  17th.  EDMTJNn  HoBHOTJSE.. 


CEREBRO  SPINAL  FEVER  AND  DUST. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  Interested  in  the  article  by  Dr. 
W.  Robertson,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Leith,  in 
your  issue  of  July  27th,  1907.  Dr.  Robertson  gives 
many  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  virus  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  is  carried  by  dust.  In  this  point  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  very  considerable  experience  of  this 
disease  which  several  Indian  Medical  Service  officers  have 
had  in  the  epidemics  in  the  Central  Gaol  at  Bhagalpur, 
Bengal. 

This  "  dust  theory  "  was  first  enunciated  and  officially 
reported  on  by  Major  C.  R.  Steven?,  M.D.Lond,,  F.R.C.S., 
now  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College,  and  the  theory  has  been  supported  by  Major  E.  R. 
Newman,  M.D.,  I.M.S ,  and  Captain  J.  Woolley,  M.B., 
D.P.H.,  I.M.S.,  who  have  had  much  experience  of  this 
fell  disease.  For  a  complete  account  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  dust  theory  of  convection  I  would  refer  to  my 
own  article  In  the  second  number  of  the  Journal  of  Hygiene 
(vol.  i,  No.  2,  Cambridge  Press).  Again,  for  a  full  and 
complete  history  of  the  disease,  which  is  well  known,  in 
India,  I  would  refer  anyone  interested  to  the  report  by 
Major  Robertson- Milne,  I. M.S.,  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  many 
parts  of  India  is  also  discussed  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Gazette,  September,  1902;  January,  June,  and  July,  1901; 
and  May,  1906,  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  so  little  mention  of  the  disease  in 
India  and  in  Egypt  is  to  be  found  in  even  the  best  text- 
books and  sj  stems  of  medicine  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  a 
misleading  remark  by  Hirsch,  limiting  its  prevalence  to 
northern  climes,  whereas  the  disease  is  well-known  in 
India  and  also  in  Egypt — for  example,  at  Khartoum  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman. 

The  evidence  detailed  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene  article 
above  quoted  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  convection  by 
dust. — I  am,  etc., 

W.  J.  Buchanan,  M.D., 

Calcutta,  Aug  28th.  Major  I.M.S  , 

Editor,  Indian  Medical  G«elte. 


LEPROSY  AND  FISH. 
Sir, — I  was  very  much  interested  the  other  day  in 
reading  over  an  old  history  of  Waterford,  published 
in  1824,  embracing  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  part  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  "  by  the 
Rev.  R.  II.  Ryland,"  to  see  in  it  that  King  John,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  probably  about  the  year  1207,  esta- 
blished a  It  per  hospital  there,  the  present  site  of  the 
ccunty  infirmary.  I  quote  the  word3  of  Ryland's  history 
verbatim,[showing  that  King  John  was  impressed  with  the 
erroneous  idea  that  leprosy  was  caused  by  eating  an  excess 
of  fish,  or  bad  fish : 

The  King's  sons  during  the  time  they  remained  at  Lismoro 
were  so  feasted  with  tho  tine  salmon  of  that  place,  that  they 
lived  almost  entirely  on  them,  which  caused  eruptions  to 
break  out  on  their  bodies,  supposed  to  be  the  leprosy,  of  which 
the  King  being  informed,  founded  the  hospital  for  leprous 
persons,  and  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by  the  name  of" 
the  Master,  Brethren,  and  Sisters  of  the  Leper  Honse  oi1 
St.  Stephens  in  the  City  of  Waterford. 
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Personally,  I  could  not  eatisly  myself,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Norway,  that  the  fish  theory  was  accepted,  nor  does  a 
gentleman  in  connexion  with  a  leper  home  in  the  heart  of 
India,  to  whom  I  was  speaking  the  other  day,  consider  the 
theory  proven,  for  of  patients  who  were  admitted  there, 
some  never  tasted  fish  at  all,  and  some  had  not  seen  nor 
tasted  fish  for  years.  I  feel,  therefore,  that,  like  cancer, 
the  conditions  influencing  infection  have  yet  to  be 
discovered. — I  am,  etc., 

B&ndon,  co.  Cork,  Sept.  2nd.  JOHN  RKID,  M.D.,  R.U.I. 


STAGES  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  issue  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  reference  was  made  to  a  classification  of  drunken- 
ness given  by  Dr.  Williams  at  Marylebone  Polic3- court, 
and  with  which  the  presiding  magistrate  expressed 
satisfaction. 

The  laity,  and  especially  officials  who  have  to  deal  with 
such  eases,  expect  some  assistance  in  matters  of  this  kind 
from  the  medical  profession,  hence  I  venture  to  ask  you 
to  insert  the  following,  which  may  give  some  further 
guidance.    I  would  divide  drunkenness  into  four  stages : 

1.  The  stage  of  excitability. 

2.  The  stage  of  loss  of  muscular  control. 

3.  The  stage  of  coma  or  insensibility. 

4.  Trie  stage  of  death. 

The  first  two  stages  alone  require  comment  at  present. 
In  the  first  stage  excitability  may  tend  towards  joy  or 
anger.  Which  form  this  stage  assumes  depends  on  the 
environments,  and  often  either  may  assume  a  lacrymose 
or  melancholy  state. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
much  cross-swearing  in  police-courts,  the  loss  of  control 
may  affect  the  muscles  of  locomotion  or  the  muscles  in 
connexion  with  speech. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  person  in  this  stage  may,  when 
seated,  speak  and  discuss  subjects  quite  distinctly  and 
rationally,  yet,  when  he  attempts  to  walk,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  take  one  step,  in  fact,  may  not  be  able  to  stand. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  under  the  influence  of  drink 
may  be  able  to  walk  quite  steadily,  yet  be  unable  to 
articulate  one  word. 

This  particular  stage  of  drunkenness  often  leads  to  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  police-court  cases.  The  policeman, 
seeing  a  man  staggering  towards  a  public-house  and  enter- 
ing it,  allows  just  sufficient  time  for  a  drink  to  be  ordered 
and  supplied,  then  follows  in  and  summons  both  the 
licensed  trader  and  the  person  supplied.  When  the  case 
comes  for  trial,  the  policeman  swears  the  man  was  drunk, 
the  bar  attendant  swears  the  man  was  sober,  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  supplied  him. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  person  in  this  condition 
has  lost  control  of  the  muscles  of  locomotion,  but  has  con- 
trol of  the  muscles  in  connexion  with  speech,  and,  having 
steadied  himself  against  the  counter,  he  can  speak 
coherently  and  quite  distinctly. — I  am,  etc., 

Dublin,  Sept.  7th.  Edward  Maoennis,  M.D.,  D.P.H. 


THE  EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  BILL. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  24th,  and  again  on 
September  14th,  there  appeared  a  letter,  signed  by  myself, 
and  dealing  with  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill.  In 
these  letters  I  (1)  questioned  the  claim  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  as  advanced  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  to 
announce  the  opinion  of  the  "  medical  profession,"  and 
(2)  urged  that  an  objection  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
above  Bill  was  the  invasion  which  compulsory  notification 
by  medical  practitioners  would  effect  in  the  confidential 
relations  that,  in  the  public  Interest,  ought  to  exist 
between  patients  and  their  medical  advrisers.  In  short,  on 
this  latter  point,  my  position  was  one  of  frank  and  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  proposed  compulsory  notifica- 
tion by  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Whereupon 
enters  Dr.  C.  Rawdon  Wood,  who,  in  full  view  of  my 
letters  has  the  courage  to  credit  me  with  a  desire  to  en- 
courage "notifications  not  only  without  fee  but  under  heavy 
penalty."  The  same  authority  also  generously  implies  that 
I  am  guilty  of  "  humbug,"  apparently  because,  holding  the 
■views  above  expressed,  I  have  failed  to  attend  an  annual 
midwifery  case  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Parsons  and 
Dr.  James  Hamilton.  These  courtesies  possibly  merit 
acknowledgement  as  interesting  examples  cf  a  somewhat 


eccentric  controversial  method.  Meanwhile,  I  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  In  the  discussion  which  can 
now  boast  the  distinction  of  Dr.  Wood's  contribution  I  have 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  taken  any  part. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  on  which  I  first 
addressed  you,  the  assumption,  in  reference  to  the  Early 
Notification  of  Births  Bill,  that  the  voice  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  was  the  voice  of  the  profession,  may 
now  be  conveniently  tested  by  comparison  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives' resolution  with  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
the  leading  organs  of  the  medical  press : 

Cases  may  well  occur  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  profes- 
sional relationship  between  the  medical  man  and  his  patient 
may  render  him  loth  to  send  such  a  notification,  even  if  he 
does  not  feel  it  his  duty  actually  to  keep  silenca.  The  amend- 
ment which  was  moved  ....  to  relieve  medical  men  from 
the  obligation  to  notify  under  the  Act  would  have  beenpassed 
if  its  supporters  had  made  the  professional  vieic  clear. — 
Lancet,  September  7th,  p.  718  (the  italics  are  mine). 

It  Is  easy  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  It  would 
be  a  most  difficult  and  dtlicate  matter  for  the  doctor  to  notify. 
— British  Medical  Journal,  September  14th,  p.  683. 

Practitioners  are  saying  very  plainly  that  they  will  refuse  to 
be  Government  spies,  either  with  a  fee  or  without  a  fee. — Ibid., 
Manchester  Correspondence,  p.  696. 

Yet  apparently  the  claim  is  still  maintained  that  the 
Representatives'  resolution  was  a  correct  and  adequate 
definition  of  "  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession." — 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Sept.  23rd.  C.  0.  HAWTHORNE. 


DIARRHOEA  MORTALITY  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Sir, — During  the  four  weeks  ending  Saturday,  August 
31st,  only  150  deaths  were  attributed  to  diarrhoea  in 
London,  the  corrected  average  being  1,330  for  that  period 
in  previous  years.  How  is  this  enormous  decrease  to  be 
accounted  for?  The  medical  officers  of  county  boroughs, 
metropolitan  boroughs,  and  such  large  town  centres,  advo- 
cate municipal  milk  depots,  with  a  view  to  prevent  mor- 
tality from  this  disease,  caused,  they  say,  by  the  dirty 
udders  of  the  cows,  the  dirty  hands  of  the  milkers,  and 
the  foul  water  with  which  the  milk  churns  are  washed  in 
the  conntry  whence  the  milk  comes.  What  has  happened 
during  the  last  four  weeks  to  the  Londoner's  milk  ?  Have 
the  udders  of  the  country  cows  and  the  hands  of  the 
country  milkers  all  suddenly  become  clean,  and  has  the 
dirty  water  which  formerly  washed  the  country  churns 
suddenly  become  pure,  or  is  there  not  some  other  cause 
which  has  brought  about  this  enormous  improvement  in 
the  public  health  ?  Remembering  that  the  children  of 
the  merchant,  the  professional,  and  the  aristocratic  classes 
drink  large  quantities  of  milk  but  seldom  or  never  die  of 
diarrhoea,  but  that  it  Is  the  children  of  the  artisan  class 
that  die  of  the  disease  and  consume  very  little  milk 
indeed,  is  it  not  perfectly  just  to  assume  that  the  country 
milk  that  goes  to  London  is  pure  when  it  leaves  the  parish 
in  which  it  is  produced,  and  in  which  the  same  milk, 
there  consumed  in  large  quantities  by  the  farmers' 
children,  is  associated  with  an  infant  mortality- rate  of 
50  to  70  per  1,000  per  annum,  not  150  to  280  per  1,000,  as 
in  some  town  districts  ?  During  the  last  four  weeks  there 
has  probably  been  more  unripe  fruit  in  this  country  than 
in  any  previously  known  summer,  so  let  us  dismiss  unripe 
fruit  from  consideration,  further  than  to  observe  that 
babies  of  under  12  months,  who  are  almost  the  only 
persons  who  die  of  diarrhoea,  do  not  eat  fruit  either 
unripe  or  otherwise. 

May  I  suggest  that,  apart  from  the  advice  of  the  lady 
health  visitor,  vigorous  action  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of 
London  in  carrying  out  Section  2  (1)  (c)  and  2  (1)  (d)  of  the 
Public  Health  (London)  Act  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  saving  life  where  it  is  now  sacrificed  to  diarrhoea? 
Look  around  the  home  of  the  London  artisan,  and  there 
you  find  the  man  without  any  allotment  garden  or  other 
hobby  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  leisure  hours  of 
himself  and  his  children,  except  the  keeping  of  rabbits  or 
guinea-pigs  In  boxes  or  hutches,  a  dog,  a  few  pigeons,  or 
even  a  few  hens  or  white  rats.  Associated  with  these  you 
have  straw,  cabbage  leaves,  fish  bones,  and  broken  victuals, 
called  the  food  of  the  pets,  but  in  reality  the  poison  of  the 
infant  of  the  household.  It  is  absolutely  impossible, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  to  keep  such  animals  in  the 
backyard  of  a  cottage  house  in  London,  just  outside  the 
window  of  the  pantry,  where  the  food  and  the  milk  of  the 
family    is    stored,    without    generating    death-producing 
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organisms.  If  the  flagging  or  the  concrete  forming  the 
surface  of  the  yard  is  open-jointed  or  not  water-tight, 
there  must  he  soafeage  of  decomposing  organic  matter 
Into  the  soil  and  pollution  of  the  ground  air. 

la  this  direction,  and  not  in  the  milk,  muft  medical 
officers  look  for  the  explanation  of  diarrhoea  mortality, 
for  they  find  no  guinea-pigs,  rats,  or  similar  pets  amongst 
the  aristocratic  or  learned  backyards  of  Kensington  or 
Harjey  Street,  nor  diarrhoea  mortality  amongst  ihs 
milk-consuming  infants. — I  am,  etc., 

R    Mrsr.RAVE   Cravn,   D.P.H  Camb., 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Westmorland 
Combined  County  Districts. 
Sep'emberSth.  

THE  CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFF  CERSHIP  OF  THE 
BOARD  O^  EDUCATION. 
Sir  — I  wish  to  endorse  in  toto  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Hogarth  with  r  gard  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Newman 
as  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the  Medical  Department  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  To  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
school  hygiene  and  are  in  touch  with  all  the  workers  in 
that  particular  field  there  is  no  question  whatever  abou* 
who  is  the  proper  man  for  the  appointment.  In  Great 
Britain  Dr.  James  Kerr  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  other  workers  in  school  hygiene,  and  it  Is  undoubtedly 
to  him  that  such  medical  inspection  as  is  in  force  is  due. 
As  an  expert  in  matters  of  school  hygiene  Dr.  Newman 
has  practically  no  standing  whatever.  Iu  the  realm  of 
public  health  his  name  is  an  honoured  one,  but  his 
appointment  to  such  a  post  is  a  scandal. 

The  Government,  together  with  many  of  our  public 
authorities,  seem  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  public 
health  work  is  the  chief  qualification  for  a  medical 
inspector  of  school  children  and  schools,  whereas  it  i=  the 
least.  The  chief  qualification,  and  one  which  practically 
all  rmdical  officers  of  health  are  hopeltssly  lacking  in  and 
'  ignorant  of,  is  a  thorough  knowledge,  in  sickness 
and  henlth.  in  the  normal  and  the  abnormal, of  the  human 
— I  am,  etc  , 

Elwin  H.  T.  Nash, 

Memhcr  Second  International  Congress  on  School 
H;jiier.e;  Research  Fellow  iu  euUic  Health, 
Victoria  University. 
-,  Sept.  25tl.. 

Sir  —The  recest  appointment  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  rai.-es  the  qu  stion  whether  the  medical 
ion  of  school  children  and  of  their  school  environ- 
ment is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical  officers  of 
heal*  aiMiedwith  the  D.P.H.,  or1  oi  «  class  of  men  who 
} ■!>,-■<.  dfrXQl«d  special  attention  to  children's  diseases,  r° 
s  ihool  hygiene,  to  defects  of  eye,  ear,  or  nose,  and  other 
matters  m^re  specially  pertaining  to  children  and  schools, 
The  D.P.H  has  not,  as  such,  made  a  special  study  of  these 
matters,  and  it  dues  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
any  ninn  who  has  should  be  required,  in  addition,  to  be  an 
expert  at  meat  inspection  or  other  matters  required  for 
the  P.P.  II.  It  seems,  rather,  that  a  new  departure  might 
be  mvie,  and  just  as  a  science  degree  diverges  from  an 
arts  degree  in  its  requirements,  bo  might  an  examination 
be  Instituted  for  those  intending  to  pursue  school  work  to 
the  exclusion  of  public  health  work  as  now  done  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health. 

The  average  general  practitioner  can  hardly  regard  him- 
self equipped  without  special  work,  nor  is  the  D.P.H.  more 
so.  The  case  of  each  and  all  would  be  met  by  a  code  of 
requirements  specially  dra-vn  up.  The  alternative  seems 
to  be  that  the  Education  Department  will  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  branch — a  subordinate  branch— of  the  Public 
He-Uth  Department.  Hoping  to  see  some  attempt  to 
thrpsh  this  matter  out  at  once  in  the  Journal,  I  am,  etc., 
Sept-mv.»r24th.  'COMMON  Sknsf.." 

METROPOLITAN  STR1FT  AMBULANCE1?. 

Sir.— Aficr  deliberation  for  over  three  years  from  the 

date  (1.904)  of  the  influential  deputation  from  the  medical 

profession  and  others  interested  in  promoting  an  efficient 

ambulance  service  for   the   streets   aud   public  places  of 

iob  wi^cd  upon   its   Police  Committee,   the 

'  l/.ndon  has  succeeded  in  solving  the  dpLcuIties 
connected  with  j!h  own  area,  and  has  established  a  service 
which,  after  over  four  months'  trial  is  universally  pro- 
nounced  to  be   a  success.     It  is   to   be  hoped   that   the 


metropolitan  area  will  not  be  long  in  following  suit  ire 
adequately  dealing  with  the  greatly- increasing  dangers  of 
its  streets. 

In  addition  to  meeting  its  own  requirements,  the  City 
of  London  may  be  regarded  as  having  provided 
an  excellent  object  lesson  for  street  ambulance 
administration. 

Permit  me,  now  thut  this  subject  is  still  pressing,  tc 
point  to  some  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  nar- 
rowed down,  almost  to  a  multiplication  sum,  the  require- 
ments of  an  ambulance-sexyice  for  the  streets  asappliC' 
able  to  much  larger  areas  of  population  than  the  (Jity. 
Most  prominent  and  essential  amongst  these  conditions  is 
the  combination  which  the  City  of  London  has  been  able 
to  orpanizp— namely,  police  administration,  first  aid,  tele- 
phonic communication,  and  hospitals,  in  addition  to  the 
most  recent  type  of  motor  ambu'anee.  The  public  has 
jet  to  learn,  and  appreciate  more  thoroughly  than  it  does, 
that  the  vehicle  or  conveyance  u?ed  is  only  a  single  factor 
amongst  several  which  make  up  an  efficient  ambulance 
service  for  street  accident  purposes.  Without  such  a 
"  combine,"  irrespective  of  the  mere  number  of  ambu- 
lanees  available  experience  shows  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
construct  an  emergency  service  where  efficiency  and  cost 
have  to  be  considered. 

In  the  next  place  the  City  service  has  demonstrated  : 

1.  That  a  single  motor  ambulance  can  cover  for  street 
ambulance  purposes  a  much  larger  area  than  was  pre- 
viously supposed,  or  than  any  single  hospital  in  London, 
however  large,  requires. 

2.  That  it  is  capable  of  doing  its  work  with  a  very  small 
staff  more  rapidly  and  efficiently  during  the  busiest  part 
of  the  day  than  any  number  of  cabs,  hand  wheeled  Utters, 
and  less  suitable  nondescript  vehicles.  This  fact  alone 
has  an  important  bearing  on  cost  when  the  number  of 
motor  ambulances  required  for  working  a  much  larger 
district,  such  as  the  accident  area  of  the  metropolis,  has  to 
be  computed 

3  In  the  City  service  the  weight  of  expense  in  main- 
taining ambulances  for  public  use  in  cases  of  aTCident 
requiring  them  does  not  fall  upon  the  hospitals.  Where 
a  hospital,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  the  City 
service  is  selected,  and  consents  to  be  an  ambulance  station 
having  a  definite  area,  the  expense  is  limited  10  the 
Institution  filling  standing  room  for  the  vehicle.  These 
a-e,  I  bplieve,  some  points  which  serve  to  illustrate  a 
principle  to  which  prominence  should  bo  given  in  meet- 
ing the  difficulties  connected  with  the  ambulanoing  of  the- 
metropolis  generally.— 1  am,  etc., 

Begin  m.p  Harbison, 
President.  Metropolitan  Street  Ambulance  Association. 
London.  W  ,  Sept.  20th. 


THE  EARLIER  RECOGNITION  OF  CANCER  OF 
THE  UTERTJ.. 
Sir,— I  am  glad  to  =ee  from  Dr.  Cuilingworth's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  14  h  inst.  that  the  great  importance  of  this 
is  again  attracting  attention,  as  evidenced  by  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Obstetric  Section  at  Exeter  and  the  article  by 
Dr.  Milligan  In  the  Journal  of  Ob*tetrict  and  Gynaecology  of 
the  British  Empire.  January,  1907.  In  this  Dr.  Milligan 
speaks  of  Winter  of  KOulgsberg  as  the  "pioneer  in  this 
work,"  calling  attention  to  a  paper  he  published  in  1891 
on  the  subject  This  waB  in  the  Berlin,  klin.  Woeh.  of 
August  17th.  1891.  More  than  twelv  I  months  prior  to  this, 
on  April  25th,  1390,  I  read  at  Paling  be'ore  the  local 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  a  paper  on 
Cancer  of  the  Cervix  Ltevi,  in  which  I  laid  the  greatest 
possible  stress  on  the  importance  of  its  earlier  recog- 
nition, and  I  pointed  out  the  symptoms  by  which  it 
might  be  suspected— febw  commonly  the  first  indication 
is  hlepding.  which  is  attribute  ■  by  the  patieots  them- 
selves so  frequently  to  "  change  of  life  "  and  believed  by 
them  to  be  the  correct  thing  and  is  often  treated  by  the 
medical  man  if  one  he  consulted,  by  the  administration 
of  acids  or  ergot,  under  tb<>  same  idea  that  it  is  due  to  the 
climacteric  period,  no  vaginal  examination  b  -ing  made: 
and  I  concluded  by  saying  : 

our  duty  to  operate  in  snitab1»  cases  immediately  the 
nature  of  the  disease  oari  be  discovered,  and  it  is  imperative 
tbftta  prBctitionershn.ll  himself  exoulne  a  paMont  who  con- 
sults him  on  ace  mnt  of  Irr  Mjuiar  discharges  of  blood,  or  those 
other  sjunptoroe  I  !i:>ve  enumerated,  whicn  may  possibly  be  the 

ilicatlons  of  this  terrible  malady,  or  he  shall  refer  her  to 
some  specialist  whom  he  considers  better  able  than  himself  to 
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make  an  accurate  diagnosis.  And  I  maintain  that  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  consents  to  treat  her  without  examination  until 
such  time  as  the  disease  has  advanced  beyond  the  range  of 
operation,  he  is  guiliyof  gross  negligence,  and  the  probable 
sacrifice  of  his  patient's  life. 

May  I  repeat  now  what  I  wrote  upwards  of  seventeen 
ytars  ago  ?  In  this  paper  I  gave  an  analysis  of  600  eases 
of  cancer  of  the  cervix  that  had  been  under  my  care  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  showing  that  bleeding  was  a 
first  gymptom  In  461,  or  76.6  per  cent.,  while  it  was  the 
only  symptcm  in  225,  or  37  5  per  cent.,  and  I  gave  a  table 
sho-ving  the  other  symptoms  of  this  disease,  discharge 
and  pxin.  and  their  percentage. 

In  1891  I  wrote  an  article  In  the  Medical  Press  and 
Circular,  quoting  from  this  paper  I  had  read  the  year 
before,  extracts  from  which  I  have  now  given,  and  I  had 
it  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  my 
medical  friends,  hoping  by  this  means  to  assist  in  the 
earlier  recognition  of  the  disease,  and  its  prompt  treatment 
by  operation. — I  am,  etc  , 

London,  W.,  Sept.  24th.  Clement  Godmdn. 


THE  MEDICAL  REGISTER. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  to 
Jraw  attention  OLce  more  to  the  importance  of  notifying 
■in  this  office  changes  of  address  for  insertion  in  the 
Medical  Register ;  omission  to  do  this  sometimes  leads  to 
the  temporary  removal  of  the  name,  with  its  consequent 
Inconvenience.  The  Medical  Register  Is  the  official  publi- 
cation, and  should  not  be  confused  with  any  of  the  medical 
directories  which  issue  circulars  annually. 

I  might  also  add  that  if  signatures  are  written  clearly 
and  the  full  names,  or  at  least  the  full  initials,  are  given, 
much  trouble  will  be  saved. — I  am,  etc., 

H.  E.  Allen. 
General  Medical  Council  Office.  Registrar. 

299,  Oxford  Street,  Loudon,  Sept.  23rd. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
The  following  candidates  passed  in  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tions in  Natural  Science  : 

In  Mechanics  and  Physics. —S.  M.  Bose,  Worcester  ;  R.  Dell,  non-coil. ; 
A.  W.  DeuniB,  Keble:  1>.  D.  Drury.  New;  R.  J.   Ford.  Queen's  ; 

■G.  P.  Furneaux,  non-coil.  ;  R.  L.  Gillingham.  non-coil.  :  H.  S.  H. 

•Guinness,  Balliol ;  H.  L.  Harvey,  Oriel ;  C.  Le  P.  T.  Heaslop, 
non-coil.:  H.  Jervis.  Trinity ;  F.  C.  Lacaita.  Balliol;  T.  T. 
Lattey,  Christ  Church  ;  11.  M.  Machaya.  St.  John's  ;  J.  D.  Mack- 
woith,  Corpus  Christi ;  F.  A.  Mason.  St.  John's  ;  H.  W.  Nur- 
manton,  Merton  ;  A.  G.  Ogilvie,  Magdalen  ;  L.  A.  B  Sliaipe, 
St.  John's  :  E.  A.  Sitzler,  St.  John's  :  T.  O.Thompson.  St  John's  : 

F.  M.  Trefusis.  Exeter;  R.  B.  Turbutt,  Christ  Church:  B.  H. 
Walker.  Queeu's  ;  G.  E.  Webb,  non-coil.  ;  G.  E.  Whitfield,  New; 
W.  J  Wilt'hire.  Pembroke  :  R.  B.  Winser,  Corpus  Christi  :  U.S. 
Wreford-Glanvill,  Merton  ;  W.  H.  Wyatt,  Exeter;  J.V.Young, 
St.  John's. 

rii  Phytics  —  J.  V.  Collier,  Christ  Church:  R.  C.  Fairbairn.  Exeter; 

A.  Jackson,  Queen's:  A.  Juett,  Brasenose:  E.  W.  P.  Newman, 

Christ  Church  ;  J.  N.  Oliphant,  Christ  Church  ;  II.  O.  Raven, 

Trinity  :  R.  Ross,  non-coil. 
In  Chemistry— \\\  H.  D.  Acland,  Christ  Church :  G.  H.  Alington, 

Trinity;   O.  Barkan,  Trinity,  E.  Beuskiu.  St.   Joliu's;   A.   C. 

Brandon,  Merton  ;  J.  V.  Collier,  Christ  Church  :  G.  Cranstoun, 

Oriel  ;  A    A.  M.  Davies.  University  ;  R.  Dell,  non-coil.  :  I).  D. 

Drury.  New  :  R.  C.  Fairbairn.  Exeter  ;  R.  J.  Ford.  Queen's  : 

G.  P.  Furneaux,  non-coil. ;  R.  L.  Gillingham.  non-coil  ;  H.  S.  H. 
■Guinness,  Balliol ;  S.  D.  Gurney.  Wadbam  :  D.  B.  I.  Hallett, 
•University;  M.  R.  Hely-HuUiunson.  Balliol;  J  S.  Huxley. 
Balliol :  H.  Jervis,  Trinity  ;  .7.  L.  Kathju,  Exeter  ;  J.  T.  Lattey, 
Christ  Church  :  M.  M.  Machaya.  St.  John's;  J.  D.  Mackworth, 
■Corpus  Christi;  F.  A.  Mason.  St.  John's  ;  E.  K.  Mather,  Exeter; 
P.  E  Meadon.  St  John's  ;  Hon.  P.  A.  Methuen,  Sew ;  E.  W.  P. 
Newman.  Christ  Church  :  H.  W.  Normantou,  Merton  ;  A.  G. 
Ogilvie,  Magdalen  ;  J.  N.  Oliphar.t,  Christ  Church:  O.  R  Parvy- 
Jones,  St.  John's ;  O  O.  Parry-Jones,  Magdalen  ;  Q.  D.  Pictor, 
Exeter:  T.  L.  Price,  Keble  ;  M  O  Raven,  lriu'tv:  R.  Ross,  non- 
eoll. ;  L.  A.  B.  Sharpe,  St.  John's  ;  E.  A.  Sitzler.  St.  John's  ; 
G.  B.  Tarring,  Merton  ;  T  O.  Thompson,  St.  John's  ;  G.  E  Webb, 
non-coil.  ;  G.  E  Whitfield,  New;  W.  J.  Wiltshire,  Pembroke  ; 
H.  S.  Wreford-Glanvill,  Merton;  W.  H.  Wyatt,  Exeter;  J.  V. 
Younp,  St.  John's. 

In   Zoology— O.    Barkan,    Trinity:    W.    H.    Bleaden.    Braseno.-e  ; 

*.  A.  M.  Davies,   University:  W.  K.  Flemmer,  Tin 

Hebert,  Christ  Church  ;  A.  Jackson.  Queen's  ;  G.  Meade-Waldo. 

Maedalen  ;  W.  H.  Thornton,  Trinity;  T.  A.  Townsend,  New; 

H.  T.  Voddeu,  Exeter. 
Jn  Botany.—  G.   E.   Beaumont.  University  :  E   Benskin.  St.  John's  ; 

H.  M.  Bond,   St.   John's  :  C.  E.   N.  Bromehead.   Merton  ;  W.  A. 

Cooke,  Worcester :  C.  F.  Cranswick,   Exeter  ;  V.  C.  H.  Dearden. 

Wadham;  A.  W.  Dennis.  Keble:  D.  B.  I.  Hallett,  University; 

J.  S.  Huxley,  Balliol:  A.  Juett,   Braserose:N.   S.   Lucas,  New  ; 

J.   C.  Moulton,  Magdalen:  W.  H.  Ogilvie.  New;  R.  W.   Reed, 

Christ  Church  :  A.  H.  Soatham,  Christ  Church ;  T.  A.  Townsend, 

New;  J.  F.  Venables,  Magdalen  ;  H.  T.   Voddeu,  Exeter;  C.  W. 

Wheeler-Bennett.   Christ  Church  :  S.   B    White,    Keble  ;  J.   A. 

Wood,  University  ;  J.  V.  Young,  it.  John's. 


The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  exami- 
nations indicated  : 

First  M  B. 

Organic  Che.r.istry.—G.  E.  Beaumont,  University  :  C.  H.  Budd,  Oriel ; 
W.  Burridpe,  Christ  Church;  F.  A.  Hampton.  New;  A.  H. 
Southam,  Christ  Church:  A.  B.  Thompson.  New  ;  C.  W.  W heeler- 
Seundt.  Chri-t  Church;  .1.  A  Wood,  University. 

a  Medici,— H.  C.  Bazett.  Wadham  :  C  F  Beevor.  B.A.,  Mag- 
dalen :  W.  Burridge,  Christ  <  hurcli ;  C.  H.  t  enwick,  Maedalen  ; 
A.  D.  Gardner,  li  A.,  University  :  P.  L.  Gibson,  l  rinity  ;  H  M  C. 
Green,  B  A  ,  Wadham;  N.  F.  Hallows,  Keble;  C.  H  L.  Harper, 
Wadham:  S.  Hihbert,  University;  G.  W.  Johnson,  B  A..  Brase- 
nose: E.  G.  Martin,  B  A..  New:  H  G.  Mon  is,  University ;  E. 
O'cour  or,  M. A.,  Lincoln  :  R.  C  Uzanne.  Hertford:- J.  F  Penson, 
non-coil. ;  A.  F.  6.  Sladdeu.  B  A  ,  .le-us  :  E.  H.  Udall.  Queen's  : 
G.  H.  Varlev.  B.A..  St.  John's:  \V.  E   Waller,  University. 

Anatomy  and  phyiioldgy.—] .  L.  Birley,  University;  R.  F.  «.  Bowes, 
B  A.,  yueeu's  :  R.  F.  Bridges,  B  A ,  University  ;  A  R.  Chavasse, 
Hertford  :  G.  FT  Cross,  B.  A  .  Bdlliol ;  D.  C  Dobell,  R.  A..  Christ 
Church:  P.  a.  C  lowell.  B.A  .  St.  .lohu's  ;  N.  Glover,  B.A.., 
Trinty;  G.  J.  Z.  Jessel.  li  A.,  University;  C.  Newcomb.  B.A., 
St.  .lohu's:  W,  J.  Oliver.  Oriel;  A.  3.  Roe,  Balliol:  H.  W. 
Scott-Wilson.  Queen's  ;  C.  1.  G.  Taylor,  University  ;  W.  W. 
Wagstaffe,  New ;  R.  C.  Wingfield,  Tt  inity. 

Secosd  MR 
Pathology.— C.  D.  H.  Corbett,  B  A  ,  University:  E.  P.  Cumberba&h, 

B.A..  Keble  ;  G.  R    Gudlestoue.  B  A.,  New;  B.  G.  Klein.  B. A., 

Corpus  Christi:  S.  S.  strahan,  Keble;  J.  Wallace,  B  A..  Exeter; 

W.  W.  Wells,  B.A  .  Merton;  W.  C.  Wigan,  B.A.,  St.  John's. 
Forensic  Medicine  and  Hygiene— *<■  B.  Baiues,    B  A..  Exeter:  C.  G. 

Douglas.  B  A  ,  Magdalen  :  M.  W.  Flack.  B  A..  Keble  ;  3.  Hartal, 

B  A  .  New;  J.  F.    Uorusey,  B.A.,  Wadham:  B.  G.  Klein.  B.A., 

Corpus  Christi  ;   O.   G.   t,    Luhn,   B.A. ;    Christ     Church ;    J. 

Wallace.  B.A  ,  Exeter  ;  W  W.  Wells.  B  *  .  Meiton. 
Medicine,  Surqery,  and  Midwifery.  —  H.  B.  Billups,  M  A.,  Worcester  ; 

E.  A.   Cockayne,    B.A.,    Balliol;    R.    Evans,    MA.    Jesus ;  N. 

Flower,  B.A.,   Exeter;  E.  L.    Kennaway.   B  A.,  New;  O.  G.  F. 

Luhn,  B  A.,  Christ  Church  ;  A.   S.   MacNalty,   B.A  ,   non-coil.  ; 

C.  T.  Raikes,  B.A.,  Trinity;  W.  \Y.  Wells,  B.A.,  Merton. 

M.Ch.  Examination. 
R.  Warren,  D.M.,  New. 

The  following  degrees  in  Medicine  have  been  conferred: 
Bachelor  of  Medici*?  and  Surgery. — J.   Wallace,  Exeter  :  R.  Evans, 

Jesus;    C.  T.  Raikes,  Trinity;   E.  L.  Keunawav,   New;    E.  A. 

Cockavne.    Balliol:    W.  W.    Wells.    Merton;  A'    S.  MacNalty, 

non-coil. ;  O.  G.  F.  LulXn.  Christ  Church. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated  : 

First  M.B. 

1.  Elementary  Anatomy  and  "Biology,  Cue, :<W.ry  and  Physics. — Honours. 

Fit-/!  C:  M:  J   H  Barclay.  M.  Brennan. 
Honours.  Second  Class  :  W.  Hudson. 
Pass  List :  J.  J.  Brown,  Eleanor  Walkiushaw. 

2.  Chemistry  and  Physics. — J.   B.  Alderson,   R.  G.  Baden och,  R.  14. 

Barrow*.  R.  Erringtou,  D.  Farquharson,  Sarah  L.  Green,  T.  A. 
Bindmarsh,  L.  B.  W.  Iredale,  F.  H.  Kennedy,  J.  Lunib,  B.  B. 
Noble,  C.  O'Hagan,  A.  H.  Wear. 

3.  Elejnerttary  Anatomy  and  Biology  —L.  E.  S.  Gelle,  H.  L.  James, 

R.  V.  Steele. 

8ECOND  MB. 

Anatomy,  Physiolcgy.  and  Materia  Medica. — Pass  List. — O.  F.  D.  Airtn, 
I.  Bain  bridge,' Helen  G.  Clark.  R  V.  Clayton,  B.  G.  H.  Connolly, 
I.  dare,  S.  Little-wood,  G.  C.  M.  M'Gomgle,  J.  H.  Owen,  M.  R, 
Shearburn,  Matilda  A.  Sinclair,  E.  U.  Shaw.  C.  J.  V.  Swahnberg, 
Olivia  N.  Walker,  S.  WorthiLgton,  J.  C.  Young. 


8T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
In  the  personnel  of  the  Medical  School  of  this  hospital  a  con- 
siderable number  of  changes  have  taken  place  during  the 
annus  medicus,  now  in  Its  last  days,  the  following  being 
among  the  more  important  :  In  charge  of  the  anatomy  depart- 
ment lias  been  pltcedDr.  Christopher  Addison,  formerly  Dean 
of  Charing  Cross  Medical  School  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Sheffield  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Elmslie  has  been  appointed  Demonstrator 
of  Pathology,  with  Messrs.  H.  Pritchard  and  H.  G.  Ball  as  his 
juniors ;  Mr  L.  B.  Rawlirg,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Sur- 
gery ;  Dr.  C.  M.  H.  Howell,  Junior  Demonstrator  of  Pnysiology  ; 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Lakis  and  C.  T.  Neve,  Assistant  Demr.nstrators 
of  Biology ;  Dr.  J.  A.  WUlett,  Demonstrator  of  Midwifery  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Gask,  Teacher  of  Clinical  Surgery,  as  well  as 
Assistant  Surgeon. 

On  the  clinical  side,  Mr.  W.  D.  Harmer  has  resigned  his 
assistant  surgeoncy  on  appointment  as  Surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  Department  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  Rose  as  his  Assistant  ;  and  Dr.  W.  S.  A.  Griffith 
has  become  Physician- Accoucheur,  with  Dr.  H.  Williamson  as 
his  Assistant. 

In  the  Skin  Department,  Dr.  G.  A.  Adamson  Is  Chief 
Assistant  ;  while  Mr.  C.  E.  West  has  become  A;sistant 
Anral  Surgeon.  The  surgical  registrarship  is  now  filled  by  Mr. 
C.  Gordon  Watson,  formerly  Demonstrator  of  Anaromv. 

According  *o  the  recently-issued  prospectus  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  in  the  coming  winter  semester  will  consist  of 
33  ordinary  and  60  extraordinary  professors,  with  140 
private  lecturers  and  assistants.  The  total  number  of 
courses  will  be  410.  In  the  last  summer  semester  the 
number  of  matriculated  medical  students  was  1.190.  includ- 
ing 45  women ;  43  non-matriculated  students,  and  275  who 
took  out  snecial  courses,  givirg  a  grand  total  of  1,509,  aa 
against  1  319  in  the  correspond  ing  period  of  last  year. 
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HOSPITAL  PORTERS  AND  THE  INLAND  REVENUE. 
ON  September  23rd  Mr.  P.  J.  Langdr  n.  Secretary,  South  Devon 
and  East  Cornwall  Hospital,  Plymouth,   was  summoned  for 
keeping  a  male  servant  without  a  licence. 

Mr.  Wills  (Supervisor)  said  the  male  servant  was  a  house 
porter.  The  Aot  urjder  which  the  case  was  taken  defined  many 
taxable  capacities,  among  them  being  house  porter,  page,  foot- 
man, and  waiter.  The  prosecution  alleged  that  the  hospital 
was  keeping  a  house  porter.  There  were  several  exemptions 
under  the  law  which  did  not  apply  to  the  case.  They  had  had 
a  loDg  correspondence  with  the  Hospital  Committee,  and  the 
hospital  had  been  told  that  there  was  no  exemption  by  law  in 
favour  of  charitable  institutions.  On  August  15th  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue  wrote  that  there  wes  no  exemption  for 
male  servant  duty  authorized  by  law  in  favour  of  charitable 
institutions,  and  in  these  circumstances,  as  no  steps  had  baen 
taken  to  pay  the  required  duty,  the  Board  had  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  incurred.  They 
had  done  all  they  could. 

Sir  Joseph  Bellamy  accepted  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
Hospital  Committee,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  duty  under 
protest. 

The  Mayor  said  the  Bench  regarded  it  somewhat  as  a  hard- 
ship that  the  hospital  should  be  called  upon  to  pay.  At  the 
same  time  they  had  no  option,  and  he  would  pay  the  costs 
himself. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 
Tk  Aro  would  like  to  be  referred  to  a  reliable  book  for  general 
inlormation  as  to  the  essential  points  for  a  doctor  entering  a 
pirtnership  or  taking  up  an  assistancy. 

%*  A  small  manual  has  been  written  dealing  with  this 
subject  among  others  by  Messrs  Barnard  and  Stocker,  which 
our  correspondent  might  consult  with  advantage. 


FEES  DURING  INTRODUCTION. 
Standard  asks  what  the  custom  is  regarding  fees  In  Intro- 
duction to  a  practice.     Does  the  intending  purchaser  receive 
half  or  any  share  of  the  takings  ? 

*#*  This  depends  on  the  terms  of  the  sale.  According  to 
Barnard  and  Stocker,  during  the  introduction  the  profits  are 
either  (1)  shared  equally  between  vendor  and  purchaser,  (2) 
for  the  first  half  of  the  time  the  vendor  takes  all  the  profits, 
and  pays  all  expenses,  and  for  the  last  half  the  purohaser ; 
(3)  one  of  them  takes  all  the  profits,  paying  all  the  expenses, 
and  mak9s  an  allowance  to  the  other. 


DRUNK  OR  SOBER? 
Deputy  Police-Surgeon  asks  what  is  a  fair  average  of  time 
(previous  to  examination)  during  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  person  examined  in  custody  was  not  drunk,  when  such  a 
person  on  examination  passes  the  ordinary  tests  in  regard  to 
normal  aspect,  speech,  and  walking,  together  with  the 
performance,  with  precision  and  without  tremor,  of  the 
muscular  movements  of  fine  accuracy  of  tongue  and  finger. 

***  We  fear  that  there  are  no  such  scientific  data  in 
existence  as  would  enable  a  satisfactory  answer  to  be  given 
to  our  correspondent's  question.  The  point  was  much 
debated  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Police,  whose  report  is  expecttd  shortly,  and  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  it  was  shown  that  while  a 
private  practitioner  had  pronounced  that  a  person  whom  he 
had  put  through  several  severe  tests  at  3  30  a.m.  could  not 
possibly  have  been  drunk  at  midnight,  an  experienced 
police-surgeon  thought  this  opinion  unjustifiable  and 
unsafe.  When  the  report  appears  we  hope  to  return  to  the 
subject  and  to  discuts  the  point  raised  by  our  correspondent 
more  fu'ly. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Time  Spent  on  Half-pay, 
The  Government  of  India  have  approved  of  officers  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  counting  up  to  one  year  of  the  time 
hpent  on  half-pay  for  promotion  and  pension  if  their  transfer 
to  the  half-pay  list  wns  dn-  to  medical  unfitness  caused  by 
civil  duty  while  in  civil  empliy 

The  late  Deputy  Surgeim-General  Charles  Edward 
KilUclly,  of  Drimcong.  80.  fialway,  who  served  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Medical  Service  before  the  Mutiny, 
whose  death  was  announce  d  in  the  Journal  not  long  ago, 
left  estate  valusd  at  £74222. 


THE    PLAGUE. 


Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 
India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  August  10th,  17th,  24tb.  and  3let,  the- 
deaths  from  plague  in  India  numbered  2,545,  2,778,  3,691,  and 
4  627  respectively.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plague  mor- 
tality is  gradually  increasing  since  the  first  week  of  August, 
the  chief  rise  in  mortality  occurring  the  Bombay  PreBidenoy, 
where  during  the  several  weeks  in  question  the  deaths  from 
plague  have  amounted  to  1.694,  l,b78,  2,515  and  3,241  ;  the 
fatality  has  been  greatest  in  the  Satara  district  and  the 
Kolhapur  States.  In  the  Punjab  the  deaths  show  a  marked 
decrease  during  the  same  periods  amounting  to  277,  138,  113; 
and  107. 

Australia. 
Brisbane.  — 'So  case  of  plague  had  occurred  in  Brisbane  from* 
May  31st  until  July  6th.  During  the  weeks  ended  July  20tb, 
27th.  August  3rd,  10th,  and  17th,  the  fresh  cases  of  plague 
numbered  1.  1,  0,  0,  0.  The  two  patients  died.  Rats  have 
been  found  infected  during  the  weeks  in  question. 

Hong  Kong. 
Daring  the  weeks  ended  August  3lst,  September  7th  and 
14th  the  fresh  cases  of  plague   numbered    1,   5,  and  1,  and 
the  deaths  amounted  to  1,  5,  and  1. 

South  Africa. 
King  Williamslown  and  District. — Daring  the  weeks 
ended  August  10th,  17th,  and  24th  the  fresh  cases  numbered  0, 
0,  3,  and  the  deaths  0.  0,  3.  The  last  case  of  plague  under  treat- 
ment at  the  King  Willlamstown  Hospital  was  dischargee* 
during  the  week  ended  August  24th. 

Mauritius. 
During  the  weeks  ended  August  29th.  September  5th,  12th. 
and  19th,  the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered  1,  5,  11,  and  4  ; 
the  deaths  from  the  disease   amounted   to    0,   4,   11,  and  3 
respectively. 

San  Francisco. 
An  outbreak  of  plague  of  some  severity  has  occurred  in  San 
Francisco. 
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POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


TRANSFER  OF  POOR-LAW  APPOINTMENTS. 
St.  Thomas  (Exeter)  Board  of  Guardians  have  passed  s 
resolution  that  upon  the  resignation  of  every  distriot  medical 
officer  the  vacant  appointment  shall  be  advertised  and  candi- 
dates invited.  It  was  explained  that  the  object  of  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  defeat  a  plan  adopted  by  some  members  of  the 
medical  profession  who  when  they  sold  their  private  prac- 
tice increased  the  price  by  adding  the  income  derived 
from  public  appointments.  The  Board  at  the  same  time  said 
they  were  not  averse  to  appoint  as  a  medical  officer  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  private  practice  carried  on  by  a  retired  medical 
officer  if  he  were  the  most  suitable  candidate,  and  they  were 
even  ready  to  give  him  a  preference  in  the  event  of  competition 
for  the  office.  The  clerk  said  medical  practitioners  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  and  good  feeling  not  to  contest  the  right  of  a 
successor  to  a  private  practice  from  taking  any  public 
appointments  which  his  predecessor  held. 


GUARDIANS  AND  INSANITY. 
With  reference  to  a  note  in  the  Journal  of  September  7th. 
p.    619,   the    Vice-Chairman    of   the  Stonehouee    Board    of 
Guardians,  Dr.  W.  H.  Waterfield,  writes  : 

Perhaps  jou  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  you  have  published  such  a  severe  article  on  the  East 
Stonehonse  Guardians  :  (1)  Woman  brought  her  own  cer- 
tificate of  supposed  lunacy;  (2)  was  not  certified  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  as  being  dangerous,  insane, 
or  demented  ;  (3)  tsked  for  her  own  discharge  before  the 
whole  Board  in  a  rational  and  calm  manner  ;  (4)  the  hus- 
band of  said  woman  and  her  previous  history  as  to  brutality, 
etc,  was  personally  known  to  most  of  the  Board;  (5)  the 
Board  of  Guardians  had  no  power  to  restrain  a  person  against 
their  will,  if  their  own  medical  rfficer  can  find  iiothirg 
wrong  ;  (6)  no  insult  was  ever  offered  to  the  doctor  who  gave 
the  certificate  to  the  patient ;  he  was  unknown  to  the 
Board. 

***  Dr.  Wateilield's  letter  oontalns  no  fact  or  statement 
which  oan  lead  us  to  medify  the  opinion  we  h&ve  already 
expressed,  whllo  it  seems  to  sho  v  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  dutie?  cast  upon  them  and 
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their  officers  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  1£S9,  Sections  20  to  24.  The 
master  of  the  workhouse  was  not  perhaps  legally  bound  to 
receive  an  alleged  lunatic  without  the  intervention  of  a 
lelievlng  officer  or  constable,  but  having  admitted  her,  he 
was  bound  to  relieve  and  detain  her  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  headed  Lunatics  in  Workhouses.  Two  courses  were 
open  to  him  :  He  might  either  have  detained  her  for  three 
days  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Sandford's  certificate,  during 
which  time  the  relieving  officer  would  have  been  bound  to 
take  proceedings  under  the  Act  ;  or  he  might  have  asked  the 
medical  officer  to  certify  that  she  was  a  Hi  person  to  be  kept 
under  observation  in  the  workhouse,  in  which  case  she  could 
have  been  detained,  even  against  hsr  will,  for  fourteen  days. 
The  latter  is  the  course  which  is  usually  followed,  we  under- 
stand, in  metropolitan  workhouses,  and  is  such  a  common 
one  that  forms  for  the  medical  officers'  use  in  these  cases 
are  printed  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Knight  and  Co.,  printers 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Water- 
tield's  statement  that  no  insult  was  ever  offered  to  the  cer- 
tifying doctor,  we  should  like  to  know  wnat  he  thinks  of 
having  It  publicly  stated  that  one's  conduct  is  dlsgiaetful, 
and  that  it  Is  too  f  asy  to  certify  people  as  insane. 


OBITUARY. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad. — Imong  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries  who 
have  lately  died  are  Dr.  Seneca  D.  Powell,  a  prominent 
surgeon  of  New  York,  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Medical  Congress  held  at  Washington  in  1895,  afterwards 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  well 
known  as  a  writer,  especially  on  brain  surgery,  and  on 
the  surgical  uses  of  phenol,  aged  59  ;  Dr.  Eduard  Hitzig, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the  University  of 
Halle,  author  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Fritseh  of 
researches  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  aged  70 ;  Dr. 
Anton  Loew,  of  Vienna,  Vice-President  of  the  Austrian 
Red  Cross  Society  and  author  of  a  number  of  publications  J 
on  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  private  hospitals,  aged  60;  Dr.  A.  Gue\  sometime 
professor  of  dermatology  in  the  University  of  Kasan  ;  and 
Dr.  Gaylord  P.  Clark,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Syracuse  University,  and  a  distinguished  physiologist. 
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in  12.  During  the  year  54  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving 
a  recoverj-.-ate  on  the  admission*  of  36  S3  per  oent.  :  22  as 
relieved,  Bnd  3  as  not  improved.  There  were  also  51  deaths, 
giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  10  85 
per  cent.,  which,  though  still  above  the  average  for  this  insti- 
tution, is  lower  than  the  11.91  of  the  previous  year.  The 
deaths  were  due  in  19  cases  to  cerebro-spiral  diseases,  including 
13  deaths  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  29  to  chest  diseases, 
including  10  deaths  from  phthisis,  and  9  .'mm  pneumonia  ;  in 
2  to  senile  decay,  and  in  1  to  carcinoma.  The  general  health 
of  the  institution  was  good  throughout  the  year,  no  cases  of 
zymotic  disease  occurred,  there  were  no  serious  casualties,  and 
uo  patient  had  to  be  secluded  or  mechanical  y  restrained  The 
proportion  of  eases  walking  out  beyond  the  boundaries, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  unusually  low. 


CROYDON  MENTAL  HOSPITAL,  WARLINGHAM, 
SURREY. 
Wb  have  received  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  above 
asylum  for  the  County  Borough  of  Croydon  containing  the 
Ooramittee's  and  the  Medical  Superintendent's  annual  reports 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1907,  and  the  statistical  tables 
for  the  year  1905.  In  his  report,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Pasmore,  gives  a  table  showing  the  steady  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  insane  chargeable  to  Croydon,  from  271 
in  June,  1902,  to  402  in  December,  19G6.  From  the  report  of 
Mr.  Hardinge  F.  Giffard,  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  It  is  evident 
that  Croydon's  asylum  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  cope 
with  this  increase,  the  asylum  being  overcrowded  at  Mr. 
Gift'ard's  visit  to  the  extent  of  15  on  the  male  and  23  on  the 
female  side.  We  see,  however,  that  plans  to  accommodate  200 
more  patients  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy. 
On  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  441  patients  in  residence,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  these  had  increased  to  472.  The  total 
number  of  cases  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  602,  aid 
the  average  number  daily  resident  470.  During  the  year  16t 
were  admitted,  of  whom  119  were  first  admissions,  8  of  the 
remainder  being  readmtssions  from  Croydon  and  the  rest  from 
other  asylums.  Of  the  total  admissions,  in  8+  the  attacks 
were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  20  more  within  t«e've 
months  of  admission,  and  the  remainder  were  either  of  more 
than  twelve  months' duration  on  admission  (17)  or  of  congenital 
r.rigln.  The  admissions  were  classified  according  to  the 
forms  of  mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  49  ;  melan- 
cholia of  all  kinds,  42  :  delusional  insanity,  16  :  stupor,  4  : 
dementia,  secondary  and  senile,  14;  general  paralysis,  17: 
epileptic  insanity,  2  ;  and  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile 
defect,  17.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in  the 
admissions,  alcoholic  intemperance  was  assigned  in  37,  cr 
almost  23  per  cent.,  and  syphilis  in  14— that  is,  that  to  these 
two  agents  were  attributed  as  exciting  causes  over  31  per  cent, 
of  the  year's  admissions.  Other  mentioned  causes  were: 
erevious  attacks  in  32  ;  old  age,  the  menopause,  and  puberty 
in  15  ;  moral  causes  in  29  ;  epilepsy  in  7  ;  other  bodily  diseases 
in  6,  and  head  trauma  in  4.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascer- 
tained in  50,  or  31  per  cent. ,  and  congenital  defect  was  assigned 


ROXBURGH,  BERWICK,  AND  SELKIRK  DISTRICT 
ASYLUM. 
Thb  new  female  wing  of  this  asylum,  to  accommodate  60 
patients  of  the  quisr,  industrious,  and  trustworthy  class, 
erected  at  a  cost,  including  furnishings,  cf  £9  349,  was  opened 
in  November,  1906.  It  contains  two  day  wards,  each  for  30 
patients,  four  dormitories  with  14  beds  in  each,  four  single 
rooms,  separate  quarters  fcr  15  nurses,  and  the  usual  offices. 
Other  extensions  and  reconstructions  are  in  plan,  and  when 
these  have  been  completed  the  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
asylum,  by  which  its  capacity  will  be  doubled,  and  which  hBs 
b^en  in  progress  for  more  than  eleven  years,  will  be  completed. 
'1  ha  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  J.  Carlyle  Johnstone,  says  in 
his  annual  report  for  1906  7  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  present 
generation  will  be  called  upon  to  make  any  further  addition 
to  toe  structure. 

On  May  15th,  19C6,  there  were  331  patients  on  the  asylum 
register,  and  on  May  15th,  1907,  there  were  329.  The  total 
number  of  cases  under  treatment  duriDg  the  year  was  405,  and 
the  average  number  daily  resident  329  1.  During  the  year  74 
cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  56  were  first  admissions.  In 
26  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  thre»,  and  in  15  more 
within  twelve,  months  of  admission  ;  in  7  not- first  attacks 
within  twelve  months  of  admission,  and  in  8.  whether  first 
attacks  or  not,  of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  on 
admission.  The  physical  condition  of  the  patients  admitted 
was  good  or  average  in  11  per  cent,  bad  in  82  per  cent.,  and 
very  bad  in  7  per  cent.,  more  than  half  the  cases  suffering  from 
some  form  or  other  of  physical  disease.  One  of  the  admissions 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of 
her  two  infant  children  by  drownlne  them  in  the  Tweed,  who 
was  sent  to  the  asylum  under  Sec.  15  cf  the  Act  25  ard  26  Vic, 
Cap.  51.  Twelve  days  later  she  wts  removed  to  Edinburgh 
Prison  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment;  and  Dr. 
Johnstone  takes  the  opportunity  in  his  report  of  protesting 
against  "the  growing  tendency  to  make  use  of  asylums  as 
convenient  houses  of  detention  for  dangerous  criminals." 

The  admissions  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  dis- 
order into :  Mania,  recent  and  chronic,  29 ;  melancholia, 
recent  and  chronic,  21 ;  senile  and  secondary  dementia,  8; 
general  paralysis,  4  :  delusional  insanity,  6  insanity  with 
gross  brain  lesion,  3  ;  and  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile 
defect,  3. 

As  to  the  more  striking  probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in 
these  cases,  alcohol  was  assigned  in  14,  cr  nearly  19  per  cent., 
venereal  disease  in  5,  previous  attacks  in  19,  old  age.  puberty, 
adolescence,  and  the  menopause  in  20,  a'cident  or  injury  in  4, 
various  bodily  diseases  and  disorders  in  5.  and  "  moral  "  causis 
in  18.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  43,  or  58  per 
cent.,  and  congenital  defect  in  5.  In  27  casts,  or  36  4  per  cent., 
suicidal  tendencies  were  present,  and  13  of  these,  or  17.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions,  had  made  suicidal  attempts 
before  being  sent  to  the  asylum. 

During  the  year  26  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  the 
recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  35.1  per  cent.,  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  considerirg  the  character 
of  the  year's  admissions;  11  as  relieved,  and  1  as  not  improved. 
During  the  year  38  died.  These  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on 
the  average  numbers  resident  of  11.5  per  cent.,  were  due  in  10 
cases  to  cerebrospinal  diseases,  including  5  from  general 
paralysis,  in  17  to  chest  diseases,  in  4  to  abdominal  diseases, 
Bnd  the  remainder  to  general  diseases.  From  the  table  of 
deaths  we  see  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  the  sole  cause 
of  death  in  5,  but  was  a  complication  in  7  more,  so  that  tuber- 
culosis was  the  chief  or  contributory  cause  cl*  death  in  over 
31  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The  general  health  was  fairly 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  except  for  a  few  cases  of 
Influenza  the  asylum  was  free  from  epidemic  disease. 


SUNDERLAND  INFIRMARY. 
The  annual  report  submitted  to  the  Governers  of  Sunderland 
Infirmary  on  July  30th,  being  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth 
in  succession,  shows  a  steady  Increase  in  work.  The 
number  of  admissions  during  tne  year  was  3,153,  the  out- 
patients standing  at  just  under  10,000.  Care  continues  to  ba 
taken,  it  is  stated,  to  exclude  any  but  those  fully  entitled  to 
treatment.  A  site  hai  been  acquired  for  the  propo.-ed 
Children's  Hospital,  the  building  fund  of  which  now  stands 
at  £15  000.  Sundry  improvements  in  the  out-patient  and 
ad-ninistrative  blocks  are  also  in  progress. 


J 
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JOINT  COUNTIES  ASYLUM,  CARMARTHEN. 
Last  year,  in  our  notice  of  the  annual  report  of  this  asylum, 
we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  regrettable  dispute  between  the 
several  local  authorities  which  maintain  the  asylum,  and,  from 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunaoy,  we  see  that  the 
contending  parties  are  still  at  a  deadlock,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  asylum.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  credit- 
able, the  Commissioners  remark,  to  the  authorities  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  duty  of  providing  .'or  the  care  and  welfare  of 
their  insane.  Unfortunately  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
prospect  of  an  early  settlement.  In  July,  1906,  Dr.  Edwin 
Goodall,  who  had  filled  the  post  of  Medical  Superintendent  of 
this  asylum  with  conspiouous  ability  for  over  twelve  years, 
resigned  his  post  on  his  appointment  to  the  Cardiff  City 
Asylum,  and  we  see  that  Dr.  John  Richards  has  been  appointed 
in  his  place.  The  present  annual  reoort,  however,  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  W.  Gibbon,  the  acting  Medical  Superintendent. 
From  the  report  we  see  that  on  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  660 
patients  in  residence,  and  that  these  had  increased  to  696  by 
DeoemberSlst,  1906,  or  no  less  than  62  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
vided accommodation.  The  total  number  of  cases  under  care 
during  the  year  was  773.  and  the  average  number  daily  resident 
679.  During  the  year  118  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  101  were 
first  admissions.  In  35  of  the  total  admissions  the  attacks 
were  first  attacks  within  three,  and  in  19  more  within  twelve 
months  of  admission  ;  in  24  not-first  attacks  within  twelve 
months  of  admission  and  in  the  remainder  the  attacks  were 
either  of  more  than  twelve  months'  duration  on  admission 
(31),  of  congenital  origin  (7),  or  of  unknown  duration  i2).  The 
admissions  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder 
into :  Mania  of  all  kinds  34,  melancholia  19,  dementia  18, 
stupor  3,  delusional  insanity  20,  moral  insanity  2,  eon- 
fusional  insanity  1,  general  paralysis  5.  acquired  epi- 
lepsy 8,  and  congenital  or  infantile  dsfect  8.  As  to  the 
probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in  these  casts  alcohol  was 
assigned  in  19,  or  16  per  cent ,  venereal  disease  in  1,  old  age 
and  the  menopause  in  18.  previous  attacks  in  20,  moral  causes 
in  30,  and  in  15  no  cause  could  be  assigned.  Hereditary 
influences  were  ascertained  in  31  and  congenital  defect  existed 
In  14. 

During  the  year  35  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving 
a  recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  31.56  per  cent.  ;  8  as 
relieved  and  1  as  not  improved.  During  the  year  also  there 
were  38  deaths,  giving  a  percentage  death-rate  on  the  average 
numbers  resident  of  5  65,  a  very  satisfactory  death-rate  for 
any  county  asylum,  and  particularly  so  for  one  so  overcrowded 
as  this.  The  deaths  were  due  in  11  cases  to  cerebro-spinal 
diseas*.  with  only  1  death  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  17  to 
chest  diseases,  with  10  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ;  in  5  to 
abdominal  diseases,  3  from  oid  age,  and  2  from  general  tuber- 
culosis. Tnere  were  thus  12  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  or  over 
30  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths.  The  general  health  was  good 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  number  of  major  but  non-fatal 
casualties  was  stria!  1. 


DORSET  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 
Thb  annual  report  of  Dr.  P.  W.  MacDonald,  the  Medical 
Saoerintendent  of  this  institution,  shows  that  on  January  1st, 
1906,  there  were  817  patients  in  residence,  and  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  only  by  3.  During  the 
year  there  were  960  patients  in  all  under  care,  and  the  average 
number  daily  resident  was  814.  There  were  153  admissions 
during  the  year,  of  whom  120  were  first  admissions  ;  of  the 
total  admissions  the  attacks  in  57  were  first  attacks  within 
three,  and  in  15  more  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in 
45  not  first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission,  and  in 
the  remainder  the  attacks  were  either  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration  on  admission  (17)  of  congenital  origin  {8)  or 
of  unknown  duration.  The  type  of  case  admitted  wa3  not, 
Dr.  MacDonald  states,  generally  of  a  favourable  character,  and 
the  high  pr  portion  of  cases  of  confirmed  mania  was  an 
unusual  experience.  The  admissions  were  classified  as  to  the 
form  of  mental  disorder  as  follows:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  63; 
melancholia  (recent),  37;  senile  or  secondary  dementia,  8; 
delusional  insanity,  23 ;  primary  dementia,  2 ;  confusional 
Insanity,  3;  epileptic  insanity,  8;  general  paralysis,  2  ;  not 
insane,  1  ;  and  9  cases  of  congenital  defect.  The  small  number 
of  general  paralytics,  and  the  high  proportion  of  cases  of 
mania,  are  the  noteworthy  features  of  this  list.  As  to  the 
probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in  these  cases  alcoholic 
Intemperance  was  assigned  In  11,  or  in  only  7  1  per 
cent.  ;  venereal  disease  In  none  ;  puberty,  old  age,  and 
the  menopause  in  no  less  than  59;  previous  attacks  in  37; 
various  bodily  diseases  In  28  ;  and  "  moral "  causes  in  25. 
Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  43  and  congerjital 
defect  in  9  more.  During  the  year  61  were  discharged  as 
recovered,  giving  the  very  satisfactory  recovery-rate  on  admis- 
sions of  46  26  par  cent.,  the  highest  recovery-tate  reoorded  at 
this  asylum  ;  2  as  relieved,  19  as  not  Improved,  and  1  as  not 
Insane.  During  the  year  also  there  were  67  deaths,  givlpg  the 
percentage  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  8  23. 
These  deaths  were  all,  with  one  exception,  due  to  natural 
causes:  20  from  cerehro-spinal  dlseasas  ;  7  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  10  from  pneumonia  ;  and  22  from  general  and 
varlousdlsea.se.  including  10  frorn  senile  deoav, 

rin-  pneumonia,  from  which  10  died,  Dr.  MacDonald  says, 
was  of  a  post-ii  tluorzal  and  noc -tuberculous  nature.  Beyond 
an   outbreak   of    inrlueiiza   in   the  early  part  of  the  year,  no 


zymotic  disease  had  to  be  recorded,  and  the  general  health 
appears  to  have  been  good  throughout  the  year. 


KINGSEAT  ASYLUM,  ABERDEEN. 
"We  have  received  the  second  annual  report  cf  this  village 
asylum  for  the  City  District  of  Aberdeen,  a  descriptive  account 
uf  which  was  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  November  24  th,  1906,  p.  1493.  The  report  is  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  character  and  the  Asylum  Committee 
pay  a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  first  Medical  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Charles  Angus,  who  died,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  who 
kuew  him,  on  July  21st,  1906.  To  his  zealous  labours  and 
abilities  as  organizer  and  administrate  r  the  present  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  institution  Is  largely  due.  Dr.  Hugh  de  Maine 
Alexander,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Royal  Asylum,  Abei- 
deen,  was  appointed  his  succissrr  and  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent's report  for  1906  is  from  his  pen. 

On  December  31st,  1905,  there  were  385  on  the  asylum 
register,  the  total  number  under  care  during  the  year  being 
517  and  the  average  number  daily  resident  403.4.  During  the 
year  132  were  admitted  of  whom  68  were  first  and  64  not-firsi 
admissions.  In  52  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  three, 
and  in  8  more  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in  15  not- 
first  attaoks  within  twelve  months  of  admission  and  in  the 
remainder  the  attacks  were  either  of  more  than  twelve  months' 
duration  on  admission  (47)  or  of  congenital  origin  (10).  These 
admissions  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder 
into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  38 ;  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  40  ; 
dementia,  secondary,  senile  and  organic,  15  ;  primary  dementia, 
1  ;  delusional  insanity,  16;  stupor  and  alternating  insanity,  1 
each  ;  general  paralysis  6  ;  acquired  epilepsy  2,  and  congenital  or 
infantile  defect  12.  As  regards  the  probable  causation  of  the 
insanities  among  the  admissions,  alcohol  was  assigned  in  18, 
or  13.6  per  cent.  Dr.  Alexander,  however,  states  that  a  neurotic 
inheritance  was  probably  present  in  all  cases  where  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  mental  attack  was  attributable  to  alcohol, 
as  in  those  cases  where  inquiry  into  the  family  history  proved 
futile  the  presence  of  neurotic  stigmata  in  the  individual  told 
its  own  tale.  Adolescence,  the  menopause,  and  senility  were 
assigned  in  28,  general  paralysis  in  6,  previous  attacks  in  3, 
emotional  stress  in  5,  various  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  in 
15,  and  in  24  no  cause  could  be  ascertained.  A  neurotic  In- 
heritance was  established  in  29,  or  22  per  cent.  During  the 
year  55  were  dissharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery-rate  on 
admissions  of  41  6  per  cent.,  14  as  relieved  and  2  as  not  im- 
proved. There  were  also  34  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the 
average  numbers  resident  of  8.4  per  cent.,  the  deaths  being 
due  in  4  to  c&rebro-spinal  diseases  ;  in  15  to  chest  diseases, 
including  7  deaths  irom  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  deaths  ;  in  7  to  abdominal  diseases,  including  1  case 
of  traumatic  rupture  of  the  intestine,  and  in  8  cases  to  general 
diseases.  One  inquiry  by  the  Procurator-  Fiscal  was  held  during 
the  year  on  the  case  of  traumatic  rupture  of  intestine  referred 
to  above,  the  patient  sustaining  the  injury  accidentally  by 
falling  whilst  being  undressed  by  an  attendant.  No  blame  was 
attached  to  the  attendant.  The  asylum  was  twice  visited  by 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who  left  exceedingly  favourable 
reports  upon  the  institution  and  its  management.  An  in- 
teresting note  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to 
the  effect  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  patient  for  the  year 
ending  May  15th,  1905,  was  only  £25  6s.  54d.,  thus  showing 
that  this  modern  type  of  institution  is  not"  necessarily  more 
expensive  in  upkeep  than  older  and  certainly  inferior  types. 

M.  Briand,  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  prefects  of  departments 
setting  forth  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  spread 
of  certain  contagious  diseases  in  public  primary  schools. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  Salubrity  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine, 
alopecia  areata  is  remeved  from  the  list  of  contagious  dis- 
eases. In  the  c ase  of  small-pox,  the  child  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  school  for  a  period  of  forty  dayB,  his  class  and 
exercise  books  are  to  be  destroyed,  general  disinfection  of 
the  school  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  all  teachers  and  pupils 
are  to  be  revaccinated.  In  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
similar  measures  as  to  disinfection  are  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  school  is  to  be  closed  if,  notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, several  oases  occur  within  a  few  days.  In  the 
case  of  measles,  the  child  is  to  be  excluded  for  sixteen 
days,  his  books  and  copybooks  are  to  be  destroyed,  and,  if 
in  1  iss;iry,  the  school  is  to  be  closed  to  all  children  under 
the  age  of  6.  In  the  case  of  chicken-pox:,  the  affecteet 
children  are  to  be  weeded  out  as  the  occasion  arises.  The 
same  measure  is  to  be  taken  in  oases  of  mumps  ;  the  period 
of  exclusion  is  ten  days.  In  eases  of  diphtheria,  exclusion 
is  to  be  for  forty  days  ;  books,  copybooks,  and  playthings 
belonging  to  the  patients  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  succes- 
sive disinfections  are  to  be  carried  out.  In  cases  of 
whooping-cough,  affected  children  aic  to  be  excluded  for 
three  weeks.  In  oases  of  ringworm,  the  affected  children 
are  to  be  excluded,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  return  only 
after  treatment,  regal -r  dressing  being  kept  up  as  long  as 
necessary. 
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unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 
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necessarily  for  publication. 
Uobrespon dents  not  answerod  fu'e  leqcosted  to  look  at  the  Notice. 1 

to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 
•Candscbipts  fobwabded  to  the  Office  of  this  J  ocbnal  cankot 

OHDEB  ANT  ClBCUMSTANCES  BE  BETDBNEB. 

in  order  to  avoid  delay.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  AEX  lettai9 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Joubnal  bo  addressed  to  the 
Wditor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

fiOMMONicATioNS  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  ths 
Joubnal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

A  thobs  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  In  the  BBmsa 
JtdsDicAL  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
8,  Catherine  Street,  Btrand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

T.-jlegbaphic  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOB  OS 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MAHiOVKB  of  the  British  Vedioai 
Journal  Is  Articulate,  London. 

TEiJiPHOKE  (National):— 

EDITOR,  SBlv-XRAJS,  BECBETABT   AND   MANAGKJ!. 

1831,  GerrJUTd.  8830,  Bernard. 


StT  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
tubjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  headings. 

QUERIEK. 

R.  A.  asks  for  Information  as  to  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  by  restricting  the  diet  to  animal  food  and  water. 

C.  B.  H.  asks  for  references  to  literature  bearing  on  the  popular 
idea  that  the  marriage  of  an  old  woman  with  a  young  man 
tends  to  longevity  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 

A  E,  C.  asks  where  he  can  find  a  peculiar  gouty  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  heel  fully  described,  a  jd  what  is  the  most 
effectual  treatment  of  this  complaint.  He  thinks  it  is 
named  Morten's  disease. 

***  Morton's  foot  is  a  painful  disorder  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint  of  the  fourth  toe,  due  to  local  neuritis  from 
bruising  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  external  phalangeal 
nerve. 

Vertigo. 

V.  asks  for  advice  In  the  following  case  :  A  patient  com- 
plains of  giddiness  on  rising  or  sitting  down,  and  chiefly 
when  raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  The  symptom  is  not  so 
bad  when  walking  as  when  sitting.  He  has  no  other 
symptom,  and  has  no  pain.  He  eats  well.  Our  corre- 
spondent has  reduced  blood  pressure  by  various  methods. 
Thepatient's  ears  have  no  unnatural  quantity  of  wax.  No 
appreciable  alteration  has  taken  place.  The  man  can  attend 
his  work. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Incontinence  of  'Urine 
A.  H.  G  asks  whether  any  one  can  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  value  of  the  operation  of  dissecting  up  half  an 
Inch  of  urethra  (including  surrounding  muscle),  giving  it  a 
twist,  and  suturing  it  in  its  new  position  in  order  to  cure 
nocturnal  incontinence  of  urine  in  an  adult  female.  She 
has  had  adenoids  removed,  but  still  "  talks  down  hsr  nose  " 
a  little.  There  seem3  too  much  room  now,  the  soft  palate 
scarcely  touching  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall. 

Cincho.xism. 

Q.  writes  :  A  woman  aged  45  years  had  a  mixture  containing 
H  grain  doses  of  quinine  snip  late.  Almost  immediately 
after  taking  the  firs!  dose  she  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
respiration,  complained  of  coldness  and  numbness  of  ex- 
tremities, blueness  of  lip;,  and  vomiting.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  same  patient  had  a  mixture  of  sodium  salicylate 
and  15-minim  doses  of  compound  tincture  of  cinchona,  with 
precisely  the  same  unfortunate  experience.  It  appears  to 
me  a  most  extraordinary  idiosyncrasy  to  arise  from  such 
small  dosage. 

Lubricant  for  Catheters. 

Dr.  Geop.ge  H.  R.  JDabbs  (London,  E.C.),  writes  :  Practitioners 
who,  like  myself,  nowadays  have  a  good  deal  of  catheter  work 
to  do.  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  state  their  opinions,  aod 
give  tieir  experience  as  to  the  particular  lubricant  they 
affect.  My  own  choic  has  fallen  upon  a  combination  of 
cocaine,  adrenalin,  atropia  (with  an  oily  medium),  and  the 
oil  I  prefer  is  almond  oil.  It  may  be  an  ex  reuse  of  faith, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  atropia  has  some  dilating 
Influence.  My  formula  exactly  is  cocaine  1  adrenalin  1, 
atropia  1,  almond  oil  95.  I  use  the  atropia  alkaloid  and  not 
the  sulphate,  and  my  oil  is  sterilized.  I  should  be  infinitely 
obliged  for  any  further  hints  on  the  subj»ct. 


ANMWEKK. 

Character  .—We  would  recommend  our  correspondent  to  begin 
his  study  of  physiognomy  by  reading  Darwin's  Expressions 
of  the.  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  (Loudon:  John 
Murray.     2a,  6d.) 

Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism 
Mr.    George  Pbrnet   (London)  wiites  :    With  reference   to 
"Camden's  "  icquiry  as  to  gonorrhoea!  arthritis,  the  late  Mr. 
Christopher  Heath  used  to  insist  on  the  value  of  large  doses 


Blennorr/ioein  Derm.  Zeitsch  ,  xi,  1904;  the  good  effects  wen 
very  marked. 

Lip-reading. 
G.— We  do  not  know  of  any  book  which  is  intended  for  the 
instruction  in  lip-reading  of  those  who  have  become  deaf  in 
adolescence  or  adult  life.  It  is  doubtful,  Indeed,  whether 
the  art  can  be  acquired  from  a  book  alone.  Arnold's  Method 
of  Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Speech,  L  p-reading,  and 
Language  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  lfs.)  is  used  as  a  textbook 
in  the  training  of  teachers.  As  in  the  study  of  singing  and 
foreign  languages,  a  few  lessons  from  a  qualified  teacher 
would  greatly  facilitate  progress.  The  School  Boards  of 
London  and  other  large  centres  have  such  persons  on  their 
staffs  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  pupils.  A  small 
brochure  by  Isabel  O.  Pollock,  entitled  Lip-reading  1  WJiat 
it  is  and  what  it  does  for  the  partially  deaf  (Simpkln, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co.  6d,),  contains  a  slip 
giving  the  names  of  sevural  teachers. 

Hospital  Administration. 
A.  B.  C— (1)  Patients  suffering  from  phthisis  are  admitted  and 
treated  in  the  general  wards  of  the  London  hospitals,  and 
are  not  isolated  in  the  same  way  as  Infectious  fever  cases. 
Phthisical  cises  are  not  desired  in  the  general  wards,  but  as 
there  i3  insuffi  -ient  accommodation  in  special  hospitals  they 
cannot  be  refused.  (2)  Though  a  (lay)  member  of  the 
managing  committee  of  a  hospital  has  not  the  right  to 
demand  information  as  to  the  nature  of  a  patient's  disease 
there  would  generally  be  no  obj  ction  to  supplying  the 
information  if  required  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  institution.  Presumably  the  diagnosis 
is  written  on  the  patient's  bed-card,  and  so  cannot  be  called 
private  information,  but  any  particulars  about  a  patient 
supplied  by  the  medical  officers  and  staff  is  confidential,  and 
must  be  so  treated.  (3)  The  secretary  i3  presumably  obliged 
to  supply  any  information  from  his  books  when  demanded  by 
the  committee,  but  not  necessarily  when  asked  bv  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  committee.  (4i  It  would  seem 
desirable  that  when  possible  the  disease  from  which  a  patient 
Is  suffering  should  be  stated  on  the  order  for  admission.  (5) 
The  registrar  keeps  the  record  of  the  disease  of  each  patient ; 
the  secretary  (as  such)  need  not,  and  as  a  rule  does  not,  keep 
such  a  record. 

EETTER8.   NOTES.   Etc. 

Christian  Science. 
Truth  writes  :  Like  many  others  I  was  disposed  to  think  that 
the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  were  open  to  all  letters 
headed  "  Christian  Science,"  and  that  the  views  expressed 
would  give  an  index  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  readers  in 
like  proportion.  I  was  surprised  at  the  credulity  exhibited 
In  so  many.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  my  surmise  was 
correct  and  that  the  Intellectual  development  of  snch  a  large 
number  of  the  population  of  England  was  so  backward.  To 
tost  whether  a  certain  amount  of  editorial  sifting  had 
occurred,  I  contributed  a  note  written  from  a  rationalist 
standpoint.  It  was  not  Inserted.  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  tenor  of  the  bulk  of  the  correspondence  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
readers,  aud  that  there  is  more  common  sense  in  Great 
Britain  than  the  recent  issues  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  would 
indicate. 

W.  M.  Pla\fair  (London)  writes :  I  was  much  surprised  to 
see  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  September  21st 
that  before  quoting  from  a  letter  written  by  me  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  you  write  "the  anonymous  defenders  of 
Christian  Science."  As  I  put  both  my  name  and  address 
this  seems  hardly  jiist  or  accurate.  I  could  not,  of  course, 
give  the  names  of  the  doctors  for  publication  without  having 
previously  asked  their  permission.  I  am  now  writing  to  ask 
them  if  I  may  furnish  your  journal  with  their  names  and 
addresses,  that  you  may  investigate,  as  I  cin  quite  see  the 
necessity  for  having  all  statements  as  to  the  results  of  so 
new  a  treatment  of  diseases  fully  substantiated  and  verified. 
Should  there  be  anything  further  I  can  do  in  the  way  of 
proof  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it. 

*»*  If  "W.  M.  Playfair"  will  read  our  paragraph  again  he— or 
she — will  sea  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  that  the 
particular  letter  referred  to  was  said  to  be  anonymous      W 
expressly  stated   that  we  thought  that  the  correspondence 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  entirely  genuine,  "not  only 
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because  many  of  the  writers  sign  their  names,  bat  because 
the  anonymous  defenders  of  the  Christian  Science  position 
have  displayed  a  'holy  simplicity  '  which  the  most  practised 
journalist  would  find  it  difficult  to  imitat9."  The  letter  of 
"  W:  M.  Piayfair"  was  quoted,  but  our  article  contains  no  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  anonymous.  We  are  sure  the  profession 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  name3  of  the  authorities  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  "enterc  membraneous-mucous-colitis"  is 
due  ;  as  a  specimen  of  nomenclature  alone  it  is  enough  to 
add  a  ray  even  to  the  aureole  of  glory  which  encircles  the 
head  of  "  the  greatest  authority  on  this  disease  in  Europe." 
Should  W.  34.  PJayfair  obtain  the  permission  required 
(which  we  venture  to  doubt),  we  shall  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  brighten  our  dull  page  with  the  illustrious  names  of  the 
men  who  made  so  brilliant  a  diagnosis. 

SHir  Surgeons. 
At  Sea  writes  :  In  your  issue  of  August  3lst  there  1 3  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  there  i3  an  association  of  ship  surgeons 
about  to  be  formed,  and  you  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  procedure.  Now,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  of  ten  years'  standing,  eight  of  which  I  have 
spant  at  sea,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  attitude  towards 
us  ship  doctors,  and  I  cordially  endorse  your  sentiments 
that  all  who  belong  to  the  British  Medical  Association  ought 
to  seek  its  support.  But  to  do  this  successfully,  we  must 
fi rst  try  to  organize  onr  ranks,  and  tbis  is  the  great  difficulty. 
We  seldom  meet  one  another,  and  individually  are  as  helpless 
as  wandering  leucocytes.  Fcr  this  reason  I  hope  Dr. 
Metaalfe-Sharpe's  proposal  will  meet  with  the  support  oi 
ship  surgeons  as  a  body,  as  it  is  the  first  attempt  I  am  aware 
of  of  bringing  us  into  touch  with  one  another.  Of  course 
we  may  expect  the  opposition  of  the  shipping  companies, 
and,  as  the  process  of  unmaking  a  ship  surgeon  is"  quite 
easy,  the  members  of  the  new  association,  unless  they  nave 
the  general  eupoort  of  the  profession,  may  find  themselves 
iu  the  Gllbertian  position  of  being  an  association  of  ship 
surgeons  without  ships. 

A  Former  Shit  Burgeon  writes  :  I  understand  that  a  British 
Ship  Surgeons'  Association  is  about  to  be  formed  of  both  past 
ard  present  shin  surgeons.  I  think  the  starting  of  such  an 
Association  an  "excellent  idea,  and  one,  if  well  supported, 
calculated  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  in  that  respect, 
and  facilitate,  through  the  Issue  of  a  special  gazette,  the 
recording  of  mnch  valuable  information  as  to  treatment  of 
disease  and  accident  at  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  medical 
men  who  early  in  their  career  have  been  to  Bea  profession- 
ally, but  who"  nrobably  do  not  intend  "to  sign  on"  again, 
will  neverthele-s  retain  their  sympathy  and  interest  iu 
marine  medical  matters,  and  actively  support  the  British 
Ship  Surgeons'  Association. 

S.  S.  writes  :  I  would  earnestly  ask  those  who  think  of  becom- 
ing ship  surgeons  to  read  "Ex-Ship  Surgeon's"  warning  in 
your  issue  of  September  21st.  From  bitter  experience  1  can 
entirely  endorse  his  statements.  The  ship  surgeon  is  an 
absolute  nobody  in  the  eyes  of  the  captain  and  other  chief 
othoialsof  the  ship.  Let  anyone  who  wishes  to  know  tbe 
exact  estimation  in  which  ship  surgeons  are  held  read  the 
account  you  gave  of  the  death  of  a  ship's  surgeon  on  a 
steamer  homeward  bound  from  the  South  African  ports. 
You  entitled  this  account  as  a  "Strange  Tale  of  the  Sea." 
it  was  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  April  or  May  in 
the  year  1897.  You  made  some  very  strong  remarks  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  points  was  that  the  dootor  died  on  the 
voyage  and  no  intimation  whatever  was  given  to  his  friends 
on  the  ehlp's  arrival  in  London.  It  was  only  after  waiting 
and  waiting  for  htm  to  come  home  that  they  found  ont  on 
inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  company  that  he  had  died  on  the 
voyage.  I  have  been  in  various  kinds  of  practice,  colliery 
and  clubs  of  various  kinds,  but  my  experience  as  a  ship 
surgeon  has  been  the  most  degrading  episode  in  my  life.  To 
my  mind  the  medical  profession  sinks  lowest  In  the  position 
of  ship  surgeon. 

1  >r.  It.  Brooks  Pop-ham  (Ealing,  W. )  writes :  "  Ex-Ship  Surgeon" 
has  bad  a  most  unfortunate  time  of  it  evidently,  but  experi- 
ence differs.  I  have  been  to  sea  in  all  kinds  of  craft,  from  a 
deepsea  trawling  hospital  ship  toanocean-goiagliner,  either 
with  English,  lascar,  or  a  Chinese  crew,  and  never  have  I 
regretted  my  seafaring  days.  Personally  I  was  never  treated 
"abominably"  or  "humiliated"  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
and,  B3  for  status  Bud  esteem,  that,  I  believe,  depends 
entirely  on  the  attitude  of  the  doctor  on  beard  ship.  Petty 
annoyances  one  will  always  get,  be  It  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
private  practice  But  if  the  ship  surgeon  be  courteous  to 
the  captain,  not  ignoring  him  in  matters  where  both  doctor 
and  compauy  are  concerned,  yet  quietly  firm  and  taotfnl, 
genial  to  officers  and  passengers,  abiding  by  the  rules  of  the 
ship,  not  "sticking  up  one's  b»ck,"yet  not  kowtowing  as  an 
inferior  on  the  articles — in  other  words,  acting  as  a  gentle- 
man tn  the  true  sense — all  will  be  well.  Confidence  in  you 
and  respect  will  surely  soon  be  gained,  and  you  will  leave 
the  ship  with  many  regrets  and  the  good  fellowship  of 
oaptaln,  oQictrs,  orew  and  all. 


Proposed  Treatment  of  Phthisis  by  Incision  into  the 
Pleural  Space. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thorne  (Brockham  Green,  Betchworth)  writes  :  The 
most  favourable  results  of  the  outdoor  treatment  (though 
the  best  till  now  by  general  acknowledgement)  require  a  very 
long  time,  and  the  results  in  a  large  number  of  pitients  who 
have  benefited  while  under  the  treatment  prove  that  relapses 
are  fairly  common  when  they  have  to  resume  their  ordinary 
occupations  and  life.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  in  addi- 
tion, after  a  week  or  two  of  preliminary  observation,  the 
chance  of  a  quicker  and  more  permanent  recovery  might  be 
increased  if  an  incision  was  made  through  an  intercostal 
space  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  effected  lung  (or  the  one 
more  affected),  the  wound  baing  kept  open  for  a  day  or  two 
with  a  gauze  drain,  and  then  allowed  to  heal.  The  possible 
advantages  are :  (1)  The  lung  would  have  a  complete 
rest  from  movements  for  a  few  days  ;  (2)  during 
the  process  of  the  wound  healing  and  the  lung  be- 
coming reinflated  there  will  be  in  the  wound  a  leuco- 
cytosis,  and  through  the  vessels  and  pleura  of  the 
lung  an  increased  flow  of  blood,  containing  leucocytes,  serum, 
and  lymph,  which  may  attack  the  tubercles  and  arrest  their 
further  extension.  In  the  ease  of  tuberculous  peritonitis 
with  ascites,  it  wa3  discovered  same  years  ago  by  accident 
that  a  simple  exploratory  incision  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
led  to  recovery.  Nowadays  this  is  the  recognized  treatment, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  patients  operated  upon 
are  permanently  cured,  though  exactly  how  and  why  is  still 
under  debate.  May  it  not  ba  possible  that  an  equally  happy 
result  will  follow  if,  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  a  lung  is 
recognized,  it  is  courageously  attacked  in  this  or  some 
similar  manner  before  allowing  it  to  become  long 
established  ?  At  the  present  day  the  technique  of  surgery 
has  become  so  perfect  that  in  competent  hands  the  risk  of 
tnis  operation  will  be  very  small,  and  afterwards  the  many 
well-situated,  well-found,  and  skilfully-staffed  sanatoriums 
will  give  the  patients  everything  towards  making  good 
recoveries.  Finally,  after  only  a  few  patients  had  given 
their  consent  and  undergone  the  proposed  operation,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  it  would  be  proved  whether  there 
was  any  benefit  or  not,  and  later  on  the  permanent  results. 
Circumcision  by  the  Bite  of  a  Dog. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Browne  (Falmouth)  writes :  As  cases  of  injuries  to 
tbe  genital  organs  by  bites  of  animals  are  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence  the  writer  ventures  to  hope  that  the 
following  case  mav  be  of  interest:  On  February  9th,  1907,  I 
was  called  to  eee  F.  B  ,  a  boy  of  13,  who  had  been  atta  kf  d 
and  badly  worried  by  a  large  dog  which  had  knocked  him 
down  and  seiz-d  him  by  the  front  of  his  trousers  including 
the  penis  in  the  bite.  The  patient  told  me  that  eome  other 
boys  had  come  up  and  driven  the  dog  away,  but  for  which  in 
all  probability  greater  damage  would  have  been  done.  F.  B., 
though  losing  a  good  deal  of  blood,  was  able  with  the  aid  of 
the  other  boys  to  walk  home,  a  distance  of  abovit  a  mile. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  the  boy  rather  collapsed  from  shock 
and  from  somewhat  profuse  haemorrhage.  On  removing 
the  trousers  and  drawers,  which  were  much  torn,  and 
cleansing  the  wound  I  found  that  the  penis  presented  the 
appearance  of  having  been  subjected  to  the  classical  opera- 
tion of  circumcision  which  had  been  interrupted  after  the 
removal  of  the  skin,  for  the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  portion 
of  the  foreskin  had  been  torn  cleanly  away  from  about  the 
level  of  the  corona  glandis,  a  small  ring  around  the  meatus, 
and  a  pointed  strip  which  ran  up  to  and  included  the 
fraenum  alone  excepted.  The  raucous  membrane  alone 
covered  the  glans.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  P.  Liston.of  Penryn, 
and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Plymouth,  I  completed  the  operation  begun 
by  the  dog.  The  wound  healed  easily  and  gave  no  trouble. 
The  only  similar  case  of  whioh  I  have  seen  any  record  is 
described  in  Gould  and  Pyle's  Anomalies  of  Medicine, 
p.  680.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  bites  of  the  genitals  more 
usually  result  in  serious  injury  and  removal  of  penis  and 
testes,  and  the~e  cases  are  of  interest  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  escapes. 

An  Unknown  Quantity. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Chicago  Medical  Recorder: 
A  village  doctor,  whose  most  troublesome  patient  was  an 
elderly  woman,  praotically  on  the  free  list,  was  vigorously 
scolded  by  her  one  day  for  not  coming  when  summoned  the 
night  befoie.  "You  can  go  to  see  your  other  patients  at 
night,"  she  said  :  "  why  can't  you  come  when  I  send  for  you  ? 
Ain't  my  money  as  good  as  other  people's?"  "I  do  not 
know,  madam."  was  tbe  reply;  "I  never  saw  any  of  it  " 
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MEDICINE  AND  ITS  SPECIALITIES  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  THE  STATE: 

A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  PROSPECT. 

Delivered  at  Victoria  University,  Manchester, 

on  October  1st,  at   the   Opening  of  the 

Medical  Session. 

By    CHARLES    S.   TOMES,   MA,  F.R  C.S.,  F.R  S., 

JOINT  TREASHBEI!  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL. 

For  many  years  a  considerable  number  of  introductory 
addresses  have  been  delivered  annually,  so  that  the  more 
obviously  appropriate  subjects  have  become  hackneyed, 
and  the  difficulty  of  selection  of  a  theme  has  become 
■considerable.  After  thinking  over  possible  subjects,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
'the  medical  profession  to  the  State  would  be  opportune. 
For  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  and  this  dis- 
satisfaction has  found  expression  in  the  action  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  drafting  a  new  Medical 
Bill,  and  in  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  evasion  of 
the  Medical  and  Dentists  Acts  as  they  stand  by  means 
■of  the  conditions  attaching  to  incorporated  companies,  an 
abuse  of  the  purposes  for  which  company  legislation  has 
been  framed.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no  little  activity 
in  medical  legislation  in  our  Colonies,  where  the  lines  of 
the  Medical  Acts  of  the  home  country  have  been  by  no 
means  blindly  followed. 

It  may  be  asked  what  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
a  retrospect,  why  should  we  not  confine  our  consideration 
to  the  present.  But,  like  everything  else,  medical  legisla- 
tion has  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution,  and,  like  an 
■organism,  retains  here  and  there  the  more  or  less  obsolete 
things,  like  the  rudimentary  organs  of  an  animal.  Hence 
there  is  much  more  of  continuity  in  such  matters  than 
might  at  first  glance  be  i  nagined  :  so  much  of  continuity 
that  a  survey  of  the  past  may,  I  think,  be  made  enlighten- 
ing as  to  the  future,  besides  presenting  much  that  is 
«urious  and  Interesting  in  itself.  But  I  feel  some  diffi- 
dence in  making  the  attempt;  the  time  at  my  dieposi  1 
only  allows  of  a  fragmentary  treatment  of  a  large  subject, 
■and  I  can  make  no  pretension  to  legal  knowledge,  so  that 
I  can  only  present  what  may  sometimes  be  technical  issues 
irova  the  standpoint  of  a  layman  interested  in  their  results. 

For  a  very  long  time  in  the  earlier  history  of  medical 
practice  the  State  did  not  concern  itself  at  all  in  its 
regulation;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  antecedent  to  legislation, 
which,  indeed,  led  up  to  legislation,  a  few  words  must  be 
devoted  to  that  period. 

The  first  statute  passed  in  this  country  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  but  long  before  that  medical  education  had 
been  to  a  large  extent  systemat'z  d.  Medicine  was  taught 
in  the  University  of  Salerno  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
our  own  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  granted 
degrees  In  medicine  at  an  early  period.  Learning 
of  every  kind  was  almost  confined  to  the  clerics, 
in  whose  hands  the  control  of  the  universities  lay. 
Even  in  the  civilization  of  Ancient  Egypt  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  the  sick  sought  the  aid  of  the  priests 
at  the  temples,  and  in  England  the  monks  had  for 
many  centuries  a  virtual  monopoly  of  medical  practice,  a 
fict  which  left  its  impress  in  certain  particulars  even  after 
it  had  passed  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  became  from  time  to  time  alarmed  at  its  ex- 
tent, lest  the  monks  should  come  to  prefer  the  practice 
of  medicine  to  the  more  monotonous  exercise  of  their 
devotional  duties.  At  the  Council  of  Tours  it  was  laid 
down  that  any  who  absented  themselves  from  their 
monasteries  for  this  purpose  for  more  than  two  months 
should  be  excommunicated,  though  the  decree  was 
fijftened  by  calling  them  the  dainty  morsels  of  Satan 
ceduced  through  the  b?st  feelings  of  their  nature,  the 
de?ire  to  alleviate  sufferiug.  At  another  Council  it  was 
laid  down  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  cure  the 
bodily    ailmert    until   after  the  spiritual  needs  of    the 


patient  had  been  attended  to  ;  and  yet  another  eccle- 
siastical ordinance  led  to  a  sharper  separation  of  surgery 
from  medicine,  for  the  monks  were  told  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  medical  side  of  practice.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate effi-cts  of  this  was  that  surgery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  much  less  educated  class,  the  barbers  and  the  smiths, 
and  even  long  afterwards  the  only  regular  surgeons  bear 
ing  any  sort  of  imprimatur  were  the  members  of  the 
Barbers'  Company,  and  afterwards  of  the  Earber  Surgeons' 
Company.  Hence  the  more  highly  educated  physicians 
early  assumed  a  position  of  superiority  over  the  surgeons, 
which  was  at  first  amply  justified,  and  this  assumption  of 
superiority  left  its  traces  even  up  to  our  own  timeB. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Incursion  of  ladies  into  the 
medical  profession  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  but  this  is  not 
so  ;  there  were  lady  professors  at  Salerno,  there  was  a  lady 
professor  of  anatomy  of  much  distinction  at  Padua,  and 
we  lead  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  that  ladies  treated 
wounds  and  dislocations. 

But  all  this  time  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to 
restrict  the  practice  of  medicine  to  those  who  had  given 
proof  of  their  fitness.  Although  for  centuries  the  uni- 
versities had  educated  and  examined  candidates  for  their 
doctorates,  their  regulations  for  restricting  practice  to 
these  persons  appear  to  have  been  merely  academic.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  University  of  Salerno 
had  prescribed  a  five-year  curriculum — also,  be  it  noted, 
no  new  thing  of  tc-day— and  had  instituted  examinations 
before  a  licence  to  practise  was  issued,  and  though  somewhat 
similar  steps  were  taken  by  our  own  universities,  these 
regulations,  at  all  events  in  England,  found  no  echo  in 
the  law  of  the  land,  though  there  are  indications  that  the 
universities  had  sought  such  powers.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  divers  university  scholars, 
"  on  a  foresight  of  the  ruin  of  the  clergy,  betook  them- 
selves to  physic,  and,  though  raw  and  inexperienced, 
would  venture  to  practise  to  the  ruin  of  many." 

Having  brought  these  few  comments  up  to  the  period 
of  commencing  legislation,  a  point  occurs  on  which  I 
enter  with  much  distrust  of  my  own  powers  to  put  it 
correctly.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law 
that  any  one  who  is  competent  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
pursue  any  occupation  he  pleases,  and  the  only  check 
upon  him  is  that  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk,  that  is  to  say, 
he  stands  to  be  judged  by  results,  and  if  he  is  grossly  in- 
competent, he  has  deceived  the  public,  and  may  be  held 
liable  for  any  damage  he  has  caused.  Hence  if  there  is 
no  legal  prohibition  of  practice  by  other  than  duly- 
qualified  persons,  as  in  this  country  there  is  not  (except 
to  a  partial  extent  under  the  Apothecaries  Act),  this 
remains  to  the  present  day  the  position  of  the  quack. 

This  common-law  doctrine  is  not,  I  fancy,  very  familiar 
to  the  members  of  our  profession,  but  it  is  one  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
terms  of  restrictive  legislation  ;  for,  according  to  Willcock 
on  the  laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession,  a  valuable 
work  on  which  I  have  drawn  pretty  largely,  the  effect  of 
the  early  statutes  was  to  leave  to  every  man  his  common- 
law  right  to  practise,  if  competent,  in  the  profession  of 
physic  as  in  any  other  calling,  but  they  constituted  certain 
persons  or  certain  corporations  to  be  the  judges  as  to  his 
competency.  Then  his  competency  was,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  ascertained  prior  to  Instead  of  after  the  event. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  an  undue  recognition  of  the 
common-law  doctrine  may  serve  to  account  for  the  olher- 
wise  inexplicable  leniency  of  our  judges  in  cases  where 
the  patients  of  unqualified  persons  have  nut  with  serious 
misadventure.  And  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  is  no  new  thing.  Thus  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
1807,  whilst  trying  an  action  brought  against  an 
unqualified  person  whose  patient  had  died  as  a  conse- 
quence of  ignorant  surgical  interference  after  delivery, 
laid  down  that  to  substantiate  a  case  of  manslaughter 
there  must  have  been  the  grossest  ignorance  cr  criminal 
inattention,  and  that  as  the  prisoner  bad  delivered  many 
women  "  be  must  have  had  some  degree  of  skill."  Hale, 
too,  said,  speaking  of  death  arising  as  a  result  of  treat- 
ment by  an  unqualified  person,  that  if  such  be  not 
licecsed,  they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  attaching  thereto, 
"but  God  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind  should 
make  any  person  not  licensed  guilty  of  murder  cr 
manslaughter." 

And  In  the  reign  of  George  IV  another  judge, 
less    well    known  to  posterity,  said  in   a   similar   case, 
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where  death  had  resulted  from  surgical  interference  by  an 
unqualified  person, that,  as  regards  manslaughter,  "It  is 
my  opinion  that  it  makes  no  differetce  whether  the  party 
be  a  regular  or  an  irregular  surgeon ;  indeed,  in  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  many  persons  would  be  left  to  die 
if  irrpgular  surgeons  were  not  allowed  to  practise." 

Thus  there  seems  to  have  long  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  to  belittle  the  necessity  of  proper 
qualification  and  to  find  every  excuse  for  the  irregular 
practitioner,  one  even  going  so  far  as,  in  directing  an 
acquittal,  to  say  that  no  imputation  whatever  ought  to  be 
cast  on  the  gentleman  at  the  bar. 

In  reading  over  these  old  judgements,  and,  indeed,  in 
reading  those  of  our  own  day,  one  is  struck  by  the  diver- 
gent conclusions  which  different  minds  may  dratv  from 
the  same  facts.  To  the  legal  mind,  the  fact  that  disaster 
may  occur  in  spite  ol  adequate  skill  and  care  seems  to  be 
a  surn:ient  excuse  for  the  quack.  To  the  medical  mind, 
the  knowledge  that  skill  and  care  will  avoid  disaster  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  seems  to  aggravate  the  offence 
of  the  quack,  who  for  gain  invites  disaster  by  recklessly 
undertaking  that  for  which  he  has  neither  the  skill  or  the 
knowledge. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  first  statute  regulating 
medical  practice  was  passed,  End  its  preamble  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  for  the  motive  of  legislation 
is  very  fully  and  clearly  laid  down  to  be  the  protection  of 
the  public,  and  not  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of 
those  who  had  undergone  a  course  of  instruction  in 
medicine.  This  attitude  it  is  very  important  to  keep  In 
mind,  as,  with  the  difference  in  form  of  expression  of  the 
period,  it  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Medical 
Acts  now  in  force.    The  ancient  preamble  runs  thus  : 

"Forasmuch  as  the  Ecience  and  cunning  of  physic  and 
surgery  (to  the  perfectknowledgeof  which  be  requisite  great 
learning  and  ripe  experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm 
exercised  by  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  have  no  manner  of  insight  in  the  same,  nor 
in  any  other  kind  of  learning ;  some  also  can  no  letters  on 
the  book  so  far  forth  that  common  artificers,  as  smiths, 
weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and  accustomably  take  upon 
them  great  cures  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  in  the  which 
they  partly  uBe  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such 
medicines  into  the  disease  as  be  very  noxious  and 
nothing  mett  therefor,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God, 
great  infamy  of  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt, 
damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  King's  liege 
subjects,  more  especially  of  them  that  cannot  discern  the 
nncunning  from  the  cunning. " 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  the  new  restrictions  laid  down. 
Without  descanting  at  length  upon  the  obvious,  we 
have  it  here  very  explicitly  laid  down  that  the  object  of 
legislation  is  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding that  medical  degrees  had  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  mentioned  in  the  Act,  the  public  were  unable 
to  distinguish  the  "cunning  from  the  uncunning."  In- 
cidentally it  is  shown  that  quackery  was  exceedingly  rife. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  precisely  the 
same  motive  is  laid  down — namely,  that  the  public  shall 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  qualified  from  the  unqualified. 
But  when  we  pass  on  to  the  means  adopted  to  attain  this 
end  a  great  difference  is  found. 

For  in  1858  the  prohibition  of  unqualified  persons  from 
practising,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  prohibition  by 
nenal  ties,  the  main  feature  of  all  medical  legislation  prior  to 
that  date,  disappeared  from  our  statute  law,  and  there  was 
substituted  for  it  a  lame  provision— namely,  the  prohibi- 
ten of  the  assumption  by  unqualified  persons  of  titles 
implying  that  they  were  qualified.  As  the  law  now  stands 
the  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  that  under  the 
Apothecaries  Act  a  person  who  so  acts  as  to  come  within 
the  special  definition  of  an  apothecary  can  be  prosecuted 
for  the  act  of  practice.  But  no  one  who  reads  the  reports 
of  the  debates  which  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1858  can  doubt  that  this  being  left  unrepealed  and  not 
interfered  with  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  those  who 
mutilated  the  Bill.  For,  with  regard  to  thi3  very  Act  of 
1858,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that,  as  at  first  drafted  and 
introduced,  the  sensible  coarse  of  prohibiting  unqualified 
practice  was  adopted.  But  the  Bill  was  a  long  time  in 
being  passed,  and  in  Its  progress  through  the  House  it  was 
emasculated  and  reduced  to  its  present  inefficient  form. 

But  even  in  early  daya  the  path  ol  the  regular  practi- 


tioner did  not  remain  smooth,  for  some  thirty  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  original  Act  requiring  qualification 
came  another  which  is  somewhat  unique  in  administering 
a  good  scolding  to  the  surgeons.  The  Company  of  Surgeons 
is  told  that  they  mind  only  their  own  lucres,  and  nothing 
the  profit  or  ease  of  the  diseased,  and  that  they  will  do  no 
cure  unless  they  know  they  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
greater  sum  than  the  cure  extendeth  to,  but  for  which 
so  many  would  not  rot  and  perish  to  death  for  lack  of 
surgery  as  daily  do.  They  are  told  also  that  the  most 
part  of  them  have  small  cunning,  jet  will  take  great  sums 
of  money  and  do  little  .therefor,  arjd  oftentimes  impair 
and  hurt  their  patients  rather  than  do  them  good.  And 
that  they  have  sued,  troubled,  and  vexed  divers  honest 
men  and  women  whom  God  have  endued  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  kind,  and  operation  of  certain  herbs, 
roots,  and  waters  who  have  taken  nothing  for  their  pains 
or  cunning,  but  have  ministered  the  same  to  poor  people 
for  neighbourhood  and  God's  sake,  and  of  pity  and  charity, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  surgeons  admitted  have  been 
much  more  to  be  blamed  than  thosepersons  that  they  trouble. 

And  after  this  vituperative  preamble  it  was  enacted 
that  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  herbs  and  waters 
may  without  let  or  hindrance  minister  to  outward  sores, 
wounds,  oulwaid  swellings,  or  disease,  give  drinks  for  the 
stone,  strangury,  or  agues,  according  to  their  cunning. 
Oue  wonders  what  the  draftsman  of  this  Act  had  suffered 
in  person  or  in  po  ket  at  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  to 
make  him  revenge  himielf  by  putting  on  the  Statute 
Book  such  an  Inoictment.  This  statute  has  been  quoted 
of  late  years  by  the  herbalists  as  a  justification  for  their 
existence,  though  it  is  news  to  hear  chat  their  ministra- 
tions are  for  God's  sake  and  of  pity  and  charity  rather 
than  for  earthly  reward. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  only  two  years  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  another  Act  which  was  virtually  a  charter 
had  been  passed  to  incorporate  into  one  the  Company  of 
Barbers  and  the  Company  of  Surgeons.  And  whilst  making 
the  two  companies  into  one  it  was  laid  down  that  the  two 
crafts  should  not  be  practised  by  the  same  person  or  their 
assistants,  and  that  the  surgeons  shall  have  an  open  sign 
on  the  street  side.  Cut  an  exception  was  made  in  the 
case  of  any  one  employed  in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  who 
might,  for  his  mabter,  exercise  both  of  the  crafts. 

It  is  not,  howtver,  merely  because  this  somewhat 
libellous  Act  is  quaint  and  curious  that  I  have  cited  it 
here.  It  is  a  proof  that  in  these  somewhat  remote  dajs 
a  feeling  existed  which  we  recognize  and  deplore  as  pre- 
valent at  the  present — a  feeling  that  the  unqualified 
uneducated  person  can  offer  something  worth  having  in 
the  way  of  medical  advice,  and  will  give  It  on  cheaper 
terms  than  the  qualified  practitioner. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  tendency  has  been 
afforded  only  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Select  Commiitee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the  Dental  Companies 
Bill  was  referred. 

A  number  of  representa*  ives  of  companies  carrying  on 
dental  pract  ice  by  means  of  unqualified  persons  appeared 
before  the  Committee,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  say  that 
the  services  they  tendered  were  as  good  as  those  of  pro- 
perly qualified  persons  or  better,  and  that  they  were 
afforded  on  cheaper  terms.  There  was  no  opportunity  of 
cross  examining  these  gentlemen,  and  the  Ccmmit.ee  was 
so  far  impressed  by  them  as  to  recemmend  that  those  of 
the  companies  which  had  been  in  existence  a  certain 
number  of  years  should  be  given  a  status.  Happily  the 
recommendation  embodied  a  misconception  of  the  exist- 
ing machinery  so  complete  that  it  could  by  no  josjibiJity 
be  carried  out,  and  was  self-destructive.  Had  it  net  b;en 
so  framed  as  to  be  a  fiasco,  it  is  conceivable  that  our 
Statute  Book  might  have  been  disfigured  by  a  statutory 
recognition  of  unqualified  practice  granted  on  little  else 
than  the  ground  that  the  epirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law 
had  been  successfully  evaded  without  Interference  for 
several  years.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  some 
confusion  of  ideas  between  the  position  of  those  legiti- 
mately in  practice  prior  to  the  imposition  of  some  form  of 
restriction,  and  those  who,  the  restriction  existing, 
successfully  evade  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  position  of  those  already  in  prac- 
tice prior  to  the  passing  of  restrictive  Acts  is  in  itself,  If 
adequately  safeguarded,  a  proper  thing  enough.  Thus  the 
Apothecaries  Act  was  essentially  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
In  olden  days  the  apothecary  was  little  more  than  a 
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grocer  who  made  a  speciality  oi  keeping  and  selling  drugs, 
and  in  Chaucer's  time  appeared  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  physician,  each  physician  having 
his  apothecary.  Besides  selling  drugs,  it  came  to  be  the 
custom  for  him  to  administer  them,  at  all  events  in  so 
far  that  the  apothecary  attended  at  the  patient'B  house  to 
put  on  blisters,  leeches,  administer  clysters,  and  the  like. 
Being  thus  brought  Into  pergonal  relation  with  the 
patient,  something  in  the  nature  of  modern  counter- 
prescribing  grew  up,  and  the  apothecary  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  a  kind  of  medical  man  to  be 
consulted  for  minor  ailments.  This  grew  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1815  and  1825  it  had  become  desirable  to 
recognize  an  existing  state  of  things  which  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  to  secure  that  for  the  future  the 
apothecary  should  have  received  such  an  education  and 
passed  such  an  examination  as  to  secure  that  he  was 
competent  for  the  duties  he  was  in  the  habit  of  under- 
taking. So  in  some  sense  the  Apothecaries  Act  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  recognition  of  a  grade  of  unqualified 
practitioners,  and  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  that  it 
was  undesirable  that  such  a  grade  of  irregular  practitioners 
should  exist  in  the  future.  But  the  right  of  the  apothecary 
to  prescribe,  and  in  fact  practise  medicine,  is  not  very 
clear  in  the  terms  of  the  Acts ;  it  was  established  by  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  in  1858  the  Medical  Act  was  passed,  all  persons 
engaged  in  bona- fide  practice  were  entitled  to  place  their 
names  on  the  newly-established  Register,  even  though  not 
possessed  of  any  qualification.  A  large  number  did  so, 
many  of  them  being,  it  is  believed,  under  age  at  the  time. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Apothecaries  Act  was  passed,  indicate  that  although  there 
were  statutes  prohibiting  unqualified  persons  from  prac- 
tising, they  were  not  very  effisient.  In  the  absence  of  any 
official  medical  register,  it  may  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
cover who  was  qualified  ar_d  who  was  not,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  may  have  been  some  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  judges  to  convict  and  inflict  aDy  penalty.  When 
the  Dentists  Act  was  passed  in  1878  a  similar  clause 
recognizing  those  already  in  practice  was  inserted,  and 
was  the  soarce  of  very  great  abuse  as  very  large  numbers 
■of  persons  with  the  shadowiest  claims  obtained  entry  on 
the  Dentists'  Register. 

It  is  possible  that  something  of  this  kind  may  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  when  they  recommended  a  form  of  recognition  of 
dental  companies  of  several  years'  standing,  but  there  is  no 
real  parallel  between  the  cases.  Eor  in  the  instance  of 
dentists,  prior  to  1878  there  was  no  qualification  other 
than  a  full  medical  qualification  which  they  could  have 
had,  whereas  In  the  case  of  the  unqualified  persons  under 
the  aegis  of  dental  companies  a  systematized  curriculum 
and  a  qualification  have  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  It  was  recommending  an  act  of  Indemnity 
to  those  who  had  wilfully  failed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  of  rendering  themselves  competent, 
and  had  wilfully  adopted  a  course  recommended  as 
enabling  them  to  evade  an  existing  law. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  trace  in  detail 
the  various  enactments  bearing  upon  the  right  to  practise; 
the  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  prior  to  the 
Act  of  1858  every  statute  bearing  on  the  subject  estab- 
lished penalties  against  unqualified  practice  and  expressly 
forbade  it.  In  1858  that  principle  was  abandoned  in  toto, 
and  there  was  substituted  lor  it  the  indirect  process  of 
forbidding  unqualified  persons  from  assuming  the  titles  of 
the  qualified. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  having  no  prohibition  of  the 
act  of  practice  is  that  when  we  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  another  country  for  reciprocal  recognition  of  medical 
or  dental  qualifications  we  are  crippled  by  having  no  suffi- 
cient concession  to  offer  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  ;  our 
case  is  given  away  by  this  sort  of  free  trade  in  medicine 
But  we,  as  foreign  practitioners,  are  now  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  several  important  countries  on  theCcEtiuent, 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  close  others  against  us. 

But  before  leaving  the  comparatively  remote  past  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  association  of  medicine  with 
the  Church  was  for  a  time  perpetuated  by  constituting  the 
oishops  the  licensing  authorities  for  their  own  diooses. 
It  is  true  that  they  had  to  associate  wiih  them  medixal 
men  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  candidate,  but  the  ecclesiastic 
remained  the  licensing  authority.    And  even  down  to  the 


present  day  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  grant  a 
doctorate  of  medicine,  although  since  the  establishment 
of  a  Medical  Register,  this  degree,  not  being  registrable,  is 
of  small  practical  importance. 

And,  if  we  look  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own  shores, 
we  find  that  the  bad  precedent  of  our  Act  of  1858  has 
not  been  followed  elsewhere.  Other  European  countries 
and  America,  in  their  legislation,  categorically  prohibit 
unqualified  practice,  and  In  many  instances  render  con- 
viction easier  by  the  proviso  that  holding  oneself  as 
ready  and  willing  to  practise  shall  constitute  the  act  of 
practice.  And,  although  one  or  two  of  our  Colonies  have 
followed  the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1858,  the  vast  majority — 
and,  indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  all  that  have  passed  Acts 
in  recent  years— expressly  forbid  unqualified  practice, 
while  many  have  inserted  a  clause  dealing  with  the 
question  of  company  infringement  of  the  Act.  Thus  the 
Mother  Country  is  behindhand  in  this  matter  altogether. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note  that  the  medical 
legislation  of  recent  years  has  not  followed  paity  lines. 
In  1858  it  was  pretty  obvious  that  the  opponents  of  any 
direct  prohibition  of  medical  practice  belonged  to  the 
Free  Trade  party,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party, 
pushed  into  another  field,  dominated  their  utterances. 
But  in  our  Colonies  we  have  the  spectacle  of  very  dif- 
ferent authorities  taking  the  same  sensible  line  of  direct 
prohibition.  Thus,  we  find  ordinances  made  by  High 
Commissioners,  whom  we  may  regard  as  representatives 
c  f  a  benevolent  despotism ;  measures  passed  by  the 
Governors  ol  Crown  Colonies  in  Council,  representing  a 
highly-educated  governing  body;  by  Parliaments  with  an 
even  distribution  of  parties,  and  by  Parliaments  in  which 
the  Labour  Party  is  dominant.  And  jet  in  England  many 
people  tell  us  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a  more  efficient 
Bill  passing  the  House. 

In  England,  the  Legislature  has  recognized  completely 
only  one  speciality,  namely,  that  of  dental  surgery,  and 
the  Dentists  Act  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Medical 
Acts,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acts  stop  short  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  assumption  of  titles  implying  qualification  by 
the  unqualified. 

The  recent  establishment  by  the  Victoria  University  of 
degrees  in  dental  surgery,  the  activity  of  its  dental  school, 
and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the  establishment 
on  an  adequate  footing  of  its  dental  hospital,  renders  this 
speciality  of  particular  interest  at  the  moment.  And  so, 
there  being  the  same  desire  for  improvement  in  this  Act 
as  exists  in  the  case  of  medicine,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  my  address  to  say  a  few  words  about  special- 
ism in  general  and  about  this  one  in  particular.  Some  of 
us  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  in  our  own  time 
witnessed  the  rise  and  growth  of  specialism.  Certainly 
medicine  has  become  specialized  in  some  fresh  directions, 
such  as  that  of  public  health,  and  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  than  at  any  previous  period  for  those  who  do  i;ot 
wish  to  be  called  specialists  to,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, find  that  their  practice  has  drifted  into  some- 
what special  lines.  But  specialism  is  not  a  new  thing ; 
it  is  very  old  indeed,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
would  seem  as  if  specialists  were  as  numerous,  or  more 
numerous,  than  practitioners  of  general  medicine.  One 
might  even  indulge  in  the  speculation  whether  specialism 
was  not  actually  antecedent  to  general  medical  practice. 

In  mediaeval  times  it  certainly  existed  ;  in  1561  the 
College  of  Physicians  granted  a  partial  licence  to  an 
oculist,  and  later  Lord  Mansfield  In  a  judgement  re- 
marked that  a  man  might  be  fit  to  practise  in  one  branch 
who  was  not  fit  to  practise  in  another.  He  further  added 
that  licences  of  a  partial  nature  had  been  granted  for  over 
200  years,  though  in  his  time  general  licences  had  become 
more  usual,  and  that  licences  had  been  granted  to  women, 
apparently  in  one  instance  (though  he  does  not  quite  say 
eo)  for  the  use  of  a  medicine  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Hence  it  appears  that  not  only  were  there  specialists, 
bat  that  licensing  bodies  recognized  them,  and  granted 
licences  without  their  having  shown,  as  a  precedent 
condition,  a  knowledge  of  general  medicine  and  eurgery. 

This,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  specialist  of 
olden  times  and  the  specialist  of  to-day;  in  olden  times 
he  was  not  supposed  nor  required  to  have  general  know- 
ledge outside  the  closest  bounds  of  his  speciality ;  to-day 
he  is  required  to  have  the  general  knowledge  first,  and  to 
engraft  upon  it  his  special  knowledge. 

To  this  general  statement  dental  surgery  offers  a  partia 
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exception.  It  is  not  required  that  the  candidate  for  its 
licences  shall  have  taken  a  full  medical  qualification,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  modern  principle  is  so  far  recog- 
nized that  he  is  required  to  have  a  grounding  in  general 
medical  knowledge,  and  to  have  attended  for  this  purpose 
at  a  general  medical  school,  though  for  a  shorter  period 
than  the  general  student.  I  do  not  like  to  leave  this 
part  of  my  subject  without  saying  a  few  words  on  this 
general  part  of  dental  education.  The  dental  student  is 
not  required  to  have  a  complete  medical  education  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  the  most  cogent  is  that  the 
acquirement  of  his  special  subject  and  of  the  needful 
manual  dexterity  takes  so  mucn  time  and  work  that, 
were  he  to  be  required  to  take  a  medical  qualification,  his 
period  of  study  would  greatly  exceed  that  needed  for  the 
general  student.  Another  is  that  the  lines  and  scope  of 
his  speciality  are  capable  of  more  close  defiuition  than 
those  of  most  specialists,  and  that  he  would  be  spending 
time  on  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  he  would 
never  afterwards  use.  Further,  the  utilitarian  ground  of 
demand  and  supply  comes  In.  Were  all  this  required 
of  the  qualified  dentist  there  would  not  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  qualified  dentists  for  the  community. 

But  while  all  this  Is  true,  and  the  curriculum  for  the 
future  dentist  is  on  the  whole  well  designed,  I  do  not 
agree  in  the  least  with  those  who  would  be  inclined  to 
curtail  the  general  side  of  his  education,  though  amongst 
them  are  some  of  those  who  have  the  wellbeing  of  their 
speciality  thoroughly  at  heart. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  dentist  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with,  say,  the  surgery  of  the  foot;  neither,  for  that  matter, 
will  the  oculist,  the  aurist,  or  even  the  general  physician. 
And  so  it  may  be  possible  to  eliminate  some  matters  from 
his  curriculum.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
conditions  with  which  he  has  to  do  are  local  manifesta- 
tions of  general  conditions,  and  the  problems  which  he 
has  to  solve,  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made,  do  call  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  organism  in  health  and  disease. 

If  we  look  to  recent  advances  in  dental  pathology,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  few  if  any  of  them  could  have 
been  made  without  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which  are 
common  to  the  medical  and  dental  curricula,  and  which 
twenty  years  ago  might  have  been  considered  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  dental  surgery.  If  we  turn  to 
the  utterances  of  the  most  thoughtful  amongst  physicists, 
chemists,  or  biologists,  we  find  them  all  making  the  same 
complaint — that  in  England  there  is  no  sufficient  apprecia- 
tion of  science  and  research  for  its  own  sake.  If  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  a  research  is  out  of  sight  for  the  moment, 
the  public  will  have  none  of  it.  It  is  quite  forgotten  that 
vast  numbers  of  the  diECOveries  which  have  ultimately 
become  of  the  utmost  practical,  and  oftentimes  com- 
mercial, importance,  have  been  made  without  a  suspicion 
of  their  ultimate  applicability.  One  need  not  go  outside 
medicine  to  find  one  of  the  greatest  examples.  Pasteur 
investigated  bacterial  life  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  Who  would  have  dreamt  that  hia 
discoveries  in  apparently  a  totally  different  field  were 
going  to  revolutionize  the  practice  of  surgery,  to  render 
intelligible  a  vast  number  of  medical  diseases,  and  to 
elucidate  caries  of  the  teeth?  Hence  one  has  little 
patience  with  the  spirit  that  would  set  a9ide  this  or  that 
as  having  no  practical  application  to-day. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  dental  student  is  to  gain  his 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  medicine  and 
surgery  without  the  study,  as  concrete  examples,  of  things 
which  he  will  not  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  treat ;  and 
of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  solution  ol  many  of  the 
things  he  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  can  only  be  reached 
by  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  of  a  high  order. 
But  I  must  not  digress  further  in  this  direction,  tempting 
as  it  may  be  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  although  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1858,  which,  with 
all  its  faults  at  all  events  established  an  authoritative 
register  of  duly  qualified  persons,  the  law  has  not  in  many 
important  particulars  been  brought  into  harmony  with  It. 
For  example,  take  the  question  of  death  certification;  It  is 
obvious  that  a  death  certificate,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  must 
be  given  by  a  person  competent  to  discover  the  cause  of 
death.  Nevertheless,  no  penalty  attaches  to  an  unqualified, 
and  therefore  incompetent,  person  giving  such  a  certificate, 
nor  are  the  registrars  compelled  to  refuse  to  accept  it. 
A  tew  years  ago  a  coroner  at  Birkenhead  held  an  inquest 


upon  the  body  of  a  perion  whose  death  had  b?en  certified 
by  an  unqualified  person  who  was  conducting  a  large 
prastice,  and  announced  at  the  end  of  the  inquiry  that  he 
intended  to  hold  inquests  upon  all  deaths  certified  by  this 
person.  But  a  mass  meeting  was  got  up,  the  Home  Office 
was  appealed  to,  and  the  result  was  that  the  Home 
Secretary  informed  the  coroner  that  he  had  no  power  to 
act  in  this  way,  but  that  he  could  only  hold  an  inquest 
where  In  the  individual  case  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  something  might  be  wrong.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Home  Office  desired  to  encourage  the  acceptance 
of  informal  death  certificates,  but  it  was  bound  to  rule 
according  to  the  existing  law.  It  is  obvious  that  if  death 
certification  is  to  mean  anything  the  law  ought  to  lay 
down  that  no  certificate  other  than  that  of  a  reglstererJ 
medical  man  should  be  accepted  ;  at  present  its  acceptance 
or  refusal  appears  to  be  optional. 

But  the  difficulty  of  getting  Parliament  even  to  con- 
sider such  matters  of  obvious  reform  is  now  immense. 
Plain  business  does  not  appeal  to  our  House  of  Commons : 
it  is  not  a  business  House.  The  game  of  politics  as  played 
there  is  a  game  of  "  ins  "  and  "  outs,"  played  strenuously 
enough  so  far  as  the  keeping  in  of  theparty  in  power  or  their 
displacement  by  the  other  party  goes,  but  played  with  a  sad 
want  of  interest  where  no  party  capital  is  to  be  lost  or  won. 

And  the  tendency  of  Governments  to  monopolize  more 
and  more  of  the  time  of  the  session  accentuates  the  evil ; 
the  measures  they  take  up  are  mainly  measures  which 
are  a  part  of  their  party  creed  and  calculated  to  catcb 
votes.  And,  though  no  doubt  there  are  politicians  who 
honestly  believe  that  the  supremacy  of  their  party  and 
the  consequent  advancement  of  their  dogma  is  of  para- 
mount advantage  to  the  country,  yet  few  dispassionate 
onlookers  will  be  found  to  agree  with  them.  I  am  told 
that  It  has  taken  years  for  the  solicitors,  with  all  their 
influence  in  the  House,  to  get  such  an  obviously  desirable 
measure  of  reform  as  the  withholding  of  his  certificate 
from  a  solicitor  who  is  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  and  so 
preventing  him  from  handling  the  money  of  his  clients 
in  the  course  of  his  business. 

And  so  the  prospects  of  speedy  improvement  In  medical 
legislation  seem  very  remote.  Such  Bills  are  not  showy 
enough  to  appeal  to  Governments  in  power,  and  the 
private  member  has  nowadays  but  a  poor  chance  of 
carrying  anything.  The  General  Medical  Council  a  few 
years  ago  endeavoured  to  get  a  Bill  passed  which  was 
an  obvious  reform,  and  was  merely,  in  fact,  an  endeavour 
to  harmonize  existing  enactments  by  giving  to  the 
various  licensing  bodies  the  same  powers  as  to  the 
removal  and  restoration  of  their  qualifications.  Some 
of  them  possess  such  powers  and  others  do  not ;  some  of 
them  can  restore  a  suspended  qualification  and  some 
cannot  do  so  without  re-examination.  But,  desirable  as 
it  must  be  that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  this  respect, 
and  although  all  of  the  bodies  concerned  were  agreed,  this 
little  non-contentious  measure  has  never  been  passed. 

It  is  not  for  one  moment  suggested  that  we  should  give 
up  trying  to  improve  matters  ;  on  the  contrary  we  should 
go  on  perseveringly  agitating  in  this  direction.  But  it  la 
well  to  take  stock  of  the  aituation  and  it  is  thi8.  The 
apirit  which  has  underlain  medical  legislation  in  England 
from  the  very  first  is  that  the  protection  and  advantage  of 
the  public  is  absolutely  the  only  aim  and  object  recognized, 
and  it  is  for  us  to  show  that  this  object  can  only  be 
attained  by  measures  which  block  the  path  of  the  un- 
qualified. The  medical  profesaion  thinks,  and  thinks 
with  justice,  that  it  has  deserved  well  of  its  country,  and 
that  it  is  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  virtue  of  hav- 
ing expended  time,  money  and  brains  in  rendering  itself 
competent.  But  that  is  not  the  view  of  the  public  as 
voiced  by  Parliament — If  Parliament  can  be  said  to  voice 
it — rather  it  takes  all  It  can  get  and  gives  nothing,  aB 
instanced  by  the  recent  Notification  of  Births  Act,  which 
imposes  a  new  civil  duty  upon  the  profeaaion  without  fee 
or  reward.  And  the  want  of  sympathy  of  Parliament 
towarda  the  profesaion  waa  exemplified  by  the  utterance 
of  various  taunts  and  sneers  which  were  allowed  to  pass 
almost  without  protest,  whilst  an  amendment  to  relieve 
medical  men  of  this  duty  was  got  rid  of  by  juggling  which 
was  hardly  creditable.  With  this  spirit  abundantly  in  evi- 
dence there  ia  some  risk  in  bringing  mea'ures  before  Parlia- 
ment— a  risk  that  somethirg  eminently  improper  may  get 
introduced  intoa  Bill  during  Its  passage  through  Parliament. 

This  danger  was  well  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  of 
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the  Select  Committee  on  the  Dental  Companies  Bill 
already  alluded  to.  The  General  Medical  Council  had 
introduced  a  Bill  the  provisions  of  which  certainly  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  over-stringency.  They  acted  under 
advice  in  framing  the  Bill  in  a  form  thought  likely  to 
pass,  though  they  would  have  gladly  made  it  stronger. 
The  British  Dental  Association  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Bill  as  inadequate,  and  expressed  its 
dissatisfaction  with  iully  as  much  warmth  as  discretion. 
Yet  the  Bill  was  too  strong  for  the  Committee,  which 
thought  fit  to  make  a  recommendation  which  weakened  it 
atill  more,  and  in  the  direction  of  leniency  to  the  un- 
qualified. The  British  Dental  Association  drew  a  series 
of  conclusions  from  the  facts  which  seem  hardly  justified. 
They  reproached  the  General  Medical  Council  with 
having  introduced  a  Bill  so  drafted  that  it  constituted 
a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  dental  section  of  the 
profession  which  It  was  their  duty  to  safeguard.  But  it 
might  be  urged  with  equal  force  that  the  issue  showed 
that  the  Council  were  wise  in  not  attempting  a  stronger 
measure,  seeing  that  the  Select  Committee  recommended 
that  even  as  it  stood  it  should  be  qualified  in  the  sense  of 
weakening  it  further ;  and  this  was  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  we  might  have  expected  a  larger  view  to 
have  prevailed. 

A  difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter  is  the  tendency, 
even  in  quarters  where  it  might  least  be  expected,  to 
believe  in  and  run  after  various  forms  of  quackery.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  new  thing.  The  brilliant  Earl  of 
Rochester,  temporarily  banished  from  the  Court  of 
Charles  II  on  account  of  some  escapade,  amused  him- 
self by  setting  up  in  disguise  as  a  quack  doctor  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  issued  a  manifesto  so  specious  and  attractive 
that  it  might  be  the  model  on  which  quack  announce- 
ments have  ever  since  been  framed.  At  all  events, 
such  was  his  success  that  several  ladies  of  the  Court  went 
to  consult  him. 

That  this  tendency  has  survived  to  our  own  days  seems 
in  great  part,  at  all  events,  due  to  the  defects  of  our 
secondary  education.  So  long  as  the  making  of  a  false 
quantity  in  a  classical  quotation  is  regarded  as  a  greater 
mark  of  want  of  culture  than  the  most  profound  ignorance 
of  the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  everyday  matters,  little 
else  is  to  be  expected.  I  remember  hearing  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  since  translated  to  the  Upper 
House,  actually  say  that  he  attached  little  importance  to 
the  political  views  of  another  much  more  distinguished 
member,  because  the  latter  was  well  known  as  an 
author  on  scientific  subjects.  Is  it,  then,  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Christian  Science  and  the  like  find 
a  field  in  our  midst  ? 

It,  therefore,  may  be  some  time — maybe  not  until  the 
elements  of  science  have  become  an  indiepf  nsable  part  oi 
a  liberal  education — that  the  medical  profession  and  its 
work  will  take  their  proper  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  lay 
public  and  of  Parliament.  Till  then  we  must  try  to 
educate  public  opinion  so  that  it  may  see  eye  to  eye  with 
us,  and  may  dis  over  what  to  us  seems  obvious,  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  are  identical  with  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession.  And  until  it  is  seen  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  to  have  at  its  command  a  highly 
competent  class  of  practitioners,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
way  to  secure  this  to  allow  indiscriminate  incursions  of 
the  unqualified  into  the  field  of  practice,  we  shall  still 
meet  with  hostility,  on  the  baseless  ground  that 
measures  of  medical  reform  are  class  measures,  and  as 
such  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  that  they  smack  of 
trade-unionism. 

Almost  unaided  by  the  Legislature,  we  have  for  years 
been  setting  our  house  in  order.  We  have  improved 
medical  education  ;  we  have  increased  the  stringency 
of  qualifying  examinations  ;  we  have  given  to  the  public 
a  medical  practitioner  of  far  higher  average  attain- 
ments than  at  any  previous  period,  and  both  preventive 
and  curative  medicine  now  render  service  to  the  public 
such  as  only  a  few  years  Fgi  was  not  even  thought  of. 
And,  whilst  alluding  to  ex&minations,  it  is  very  probable 
that  if  some  one  portal  entrance  to  the  neiical  profession 
could  be  established — a  State  examination,  In  fact — it 
woul  3  be  easier  to  command  the  attention  of  the  State  to 
our  requirements  for  further  advance. 

We  may  fairly  say  that  medicine  has  deserved  well  of 
the  State ;  is  it  too  much  to  expect  a  more  liberal 
recognition  of  its  claims  by  the  State  f 
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The  employment  of  antitoxin  as  a  prophylactic  in  diph- 
theria has  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  in  modern 
medicine,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  accounts  from  time  to 
time  appearing  in  medical  literature.  Though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  certain  prophylactic  value  has  been 
established,  there  has  possibly  been  a  tendency  to  go  to 
the  extreme  in  estimating  the  benefits  and  in  pushing 
the  application  of  this  remedy.  In  view  of  these  facte, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  details  of  an 
epidemic  where  its  application  was  anything  but  a 
success,  and  to  point  out  the  strict  limitations  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  procedure. 

Those  who  would  be  interested  to  review  the  special 
literature  of  this  subject  will  find  a  good  summary  of 
work  done  experimentally  and  practically  in  an  article 
by  Jump.1  He  quotes  6  Instances  in  which  prophylactic 
injections  of  serum  were  extensively  applied  in  outbreaks 
occurring  in  institutions  and  elsewhere.  Nothnagel 2  also 
gives  a  lengthy  list  of  such  records— 15  In  all.  Other 
accounts  are  given  by  Ibrahim,1  Wesener,3  Cobbett,4  and 
Norton.5  These  accounts  represent  a  total  of  many 
thousand  prophylactic  injections  of  serum.  A  few  of 
them  are  certainly  very  encouraging,  but  in  the  majority 
the  inferences  drawn  are  not  as  convincing  as  one  could 
wish.  They  are  all  unsatisfactory  in  one  particular, 
that  they  represent  the  results  obtained  by  immunizing 
those  who  were  only  "exposed  to  Infection."  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  many  or  ho^  few  actually  were 
or  became  infected  with  the  specific  bacillus.  Further, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  neaily  every  instance 
some  cases  developed  an  attack  in  spite  of  the  antitoxin 
administered. 

I  will  now  briefly  give  the  details  and  contrast  the 
metheds  used  in  two  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  at  Nottingham 
during  19C6. 

In  the  first,  beside  bacteriological  swabbing  and  isolation 
of  persons  found  infected,  prophylactic  injections  of  anti- 
toxin were  used.  In  the  second,  bacteriological  swabbing  and 
isolation  were  the  only  methods  employed.  In  both  there  was 
complete  arrest  of  the  epidemic. 

The  first  outbreak  occurred  at  the  Geneial  Hcspital.  Eight 
cases  having  occurred  in  quick  tucce-si  n,  a  ost  of  1  hem  being 
members  of  the  staff,  it  was  resolved  to  deal  with  the  trouble 
in  a  radical  manner  by  wholesale  bicteriological  ex.  ruination 
of  throats  and  prophylactic  injections  of  s-erum.  The  latter 
step  was  first  proceeded  with,  and  500  units  of  unconcentrated 
serumrecently  obtained  f'nm  a  well-known  wholesale  house  were 
given  to  each  person — 156  in  all.  As  the  result  of  swabbings 
repeated  on  at  least  three  occasions,  21  of  these— all  young  adults 
— were  foe nd  harbouring  the  Klebs-Loi  filer  bacillus,  but  with 
no  obvious  throat  affection.  They  were  all  promptly  removed 
either  to  an  isolation  home  or  the  isolation  hospital.  Of  these, 
7  developed  the  disease,  in  spite  of  the  antitoxin,  within  the  three 
weeks  following  i''S  injection  ;  th9  number  of  days  intervening 
being  two,  five,  five,  twelve,  fourteen,  eighteen,  and  eighteen 
in  the  respective  cases.  The  disease  was  moderately  severe  in 
one,  but  the  ethers  had  developed  only  a  small  amount  of 
membrane  when  discovered,  one  having  nothing  but  redness 
and  soreness  of  the  throat.  As  they  were  promptly  injected 
with  antitoxin,  the  disease  was  not  allowed  to  progress  further. 
There  was  some  doubt  about  the  above-mentioned  severe  case, 
which  remained  unconfirmed  bacterio'.ogically  after  several 
teat  swabbinps  although  a  large  amount  of  quite  typical  mem- 
brane was  present.  In  this  particular  case  1,000  units  had 
been  given  eighteen  days  before  the  membrane  appeared.  As 
a  result  of  these  radical  measures  no  other  cases  that  could  be 
attributed  to  the  former  infection  occurred  throughout  the 
hospital. 

The  second  outbreak  occurred  amontst  the  school  children 
at  Dunkirk,  an  isolated  corner  of  the  borough,  where  cases  had 
been  occurring  from  time  to  time,  some  of  them  being  fatal. 
The  throats  of  2  000  children  were  examined,  including  400  at 
Dunkirk  School,  whicb  was  the  centre  of  infection.  The  latter 
were  all  tested  by  swabbing.  The  1,600  other  children  belonged 
to  two  neighbouring  schools,  and  while  all  were  rapidly 
examined,  only  200  were  swabbed,  these  being  selected 
according  to  the  greater  possibility  of  Infection  and  the 
appearance  of  the  throat.  Altogether  20  children  were  found 
to  harbour  the  bacillus,  13  of  these  attending  Dunkirk  School. 
The  scholars  were  dismissed  after  examination,  and  the 
schools  remained  closed  for  a  month.  The  "carriers"  were 
removed  to  the  isolation  hospital,  all  but  8  who  elected  to 
return  home.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  only  1  more  cise 
occurred  at  Dunkirk,  and  5  amongst  the  schools  so  a-bitran!y 
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examined,  in  the  next  three  weeks.  After  this  time  the  whole 
district  was  free  from  diphtheria  for  nine  weekB.  If  we  are  to 
ascribe  this  Kudden  cessation  of  the  epidemic  to  the  measures 
employed,  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  prompt  weeding  out  and 
isolation  of  infected  children.  Although  8  "carriers"  re- 
mained in  the  district,  this  fact  seems  to  have  been  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  closure  of  the  schools— in  itself,  as  is 
well  known,  a  powerful  means  of  combating  an  epidemic.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  follow  up  the  bebBviour  of  tho-e 
"carriers"  received  into  hospital.  From  8  of  these  anti- 
toxin was  withheld  and  only  1  developed  an  attack,  which, 
however,  promptly  yielded  to  antitoxin.  To  these  8  I  might 
add  a  list  of  other  such  cases  received  from  time  to  time 
into  hospital  with  specifically  infected  but  apparently  healthy 
throat3,  making  a  total  of  30.  From  all  of  these  antitoxin  was 
withheld,  and  only  3  developed  au  attack  of  diphtheria. 

The  facts  of  these  two  outbreaks  do  not  by  any  means 
afford  sufficient  material  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
arguments  advanced,  but  they  will  serve  to  give  point  to 
the  following  remarks,  and  certainly  demand  some  satis- 
factory explanation.  At  any  rate,  they  provide  something 
definite  by  which  to  judge  the  valne  of  prophylactic 
injections  of  antitoxin.  For  7  developed  an  attack,  in 
spite  of  the  serum,  out  of  21  whoie  throats  were  certainly 
known  to  be  Infected  with  the  bacillus.  In  referring 
above  to  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject,  it  was 
found  to  be  seriously  lacking  in  information  as  to  the 
definite  amount  of  Infection  in  the  cases  mentioned.  In 
estimating  the  true  value  of  such  instances  there  are 
many  errors  to  be  avoided.  In  the  incidental  intro- 
duction of  serum  injections  amongst  the  other  methods 
in  dealing  with  an  epidemic,  we  must  be  careful  that  the 
success  achieved  is  not  wrongfully  wrested  to  the  demon- 
stration of  the  benefits  of  antitoxin.  Had  serum  injections 
been  administered  to  the  whole  2,000  children  in  and 
around  Dunkirk  at  the  time  the  swabbing  was  carried 
out,  one  can  readily  imagine  how  easily  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  epidemic  might  have  been  attributed 
to  it.  Again,  epidemics  are  sometimes  larg°,  sometimes 
small,  and  are  susceptible  of  natural  recovery,  just  as 
with  a  disease.  In  spite  of  the  isolation  of  "carriers" 
and  closure  of  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Dunkirk  epidemic  was  spent  and  already  djing  when 
swabbing  was  commenced.  The  General  Hospital  out- 
break, on  the  other  hand,  was  caught  in  the  nascent 
stage.  This  will  probably  explain  why  a  larger  per- 
centage of  "  carriers "  developed  the  disease  in  the 
latter  outbreak ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
so-called  "  carriers "  axe  those  who  have  had  a  mild 
attack  of  diphtheria  which  has  passed  undetected, 
and  these  are  comparatively  numerous  at  the  end  of  an 
epidemic,  especially  amongst  children.  I  found  four 
children  at  Dunkirk  with  definite  remnants  of  diphtherial 
membrane  who  had  attended  school  throughout  without 
complaint.  Again,  it  13  necessary  to  understand  that  a 
large  part  of  the  population  are  apparently  immune  from 
attack  with  ordinary  exposure  to  infection.  In  a  year  of 
epidemic  prevalence  at  Nottingham,  only  10  per  cent,  of 
cases  represented  more  than  one  member  of  each  house- 
hold affected.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  what  a 
large  proportion  of  persons  may  cany  the  bacillus  in  their 
throats  without  developing  the  disease.  Bearing  all  these 
facts  in  mind,  the  alleged  beneficial  results  of  immuniza- 
tion by  antitoxin  in  a  given  Instance  will  be  seriously 
discounted  if  we  have  nothing  more  to  go  upon  than  the 
bald  statement  that  the  persons  in  question  had  been 
merely  "  exposed  to  infection." 

Since  antitoxin  is  rapidly  excreted  in  the  urine,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  immunity  conferred.  At 
first  this  was  place d  at  four  weeks  ;  now  three  weeks  is 
the  period  more  generally  set  down,  and  this  should 
doubtless  be  further  reduced.  Jump'-  and  Herringham0 
both  believe  that  the  dose  should  be  repeated  after  twenty- 
one  days,  should  exposure  to  infection  continue.  The 
dose  In  <*ive:i  by  the  former  as  250  units  for  a  child  and 
500  units  for  an  adult;  the  latter  recommends  from  300  to 
500  ujit3.  Increasing  the  dose  would  probably  not  in- 
crease to  auy  extent  the  duration  of  immunity.  Larger 
doses,  as  far  as  experimental  evidence  go's,  would  eeeni 
to  disappear  just  as  quickly  from  the  blood.  One  of  the 
cases  mentioned  above  probably  developed  the  disease 
nfter  1  000  units.  This  rapid  disappearance 
of  antitoxin  from  the  blood  has  been  Bhown  by  Ransom " 
ii  depend  la.-ifly  upon  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it 
.  Where  the  species  is  the  same,  the  immunity 
lasts  mttofa  longer — perhaps  as  long  as  when  "actively" 


produced.  This  suggests  that  serum  prepared  from 
monkey?  would  be  most  effective  for  the  immunization 
of  man.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  opens  the  question 
of  the  different  degree  of  reaction  to  serum  injections  in 
different  individuals.  Again,  the  varying  amounts  of 
immunity  of  different  individuals  must  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  question,  along  with  the  observations  of 
Wasserman9  and  Orlowsky,"  who  found  considerable 
quantities  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  the  blood  of  50  per 
cent,  of  children  and  83  per  cent,  of  adults  examined 
without  special  selection.  Whatever  bearing  these  facts 
may  have  upon  the  results  of  practical  immunization, 
there  is  certainly  some  explanation  needed  for  the  number 
of  cases  that  occur,  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  three  or 
four  weeks'  period,  but  at  such  intermediate  times  as  five 
and  ten  days,  in  spite  of  the  antitoxin.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  two  cases  occurring  at  the  five- 
day  period  in  the  General  Hospital  outbreak  were  genuine 
attacks.  Again,  since  just  as  many  cases  seem  to  occur 
within  the  twenty-one  days'  period  as  beyond  it,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  limit  chosen.  A 
fortnight  would  certainly  have  been  safer  in  the  outbreak 
above  referred  to.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  succf  ss  of 
the  procedure  and  the  inconveniently  short  duration  of 
immunity  when  successfully  conferred  seriously  discount 
its  usefulness,  apart  from  the  other  considerations  that 
follow  below. 

As  regards  the  practical  application  of  prophylactic 
injections  of  antitoxin  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  of  diph- 
theria, it  is  clearly  not  employed  as  a  measure  for 
stamping  out  the  epidemic,  but  as  a  secondary  aid  in 
guarding  against  the  consequence  of  attack.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is  rather  a  danger  of 
increasing  the  epidemic  inte  tion  where  injections  of 
serum  are  the  only  means  employed.  For  where  the 
attack  is  suppressed  the  infection  passes  unnoticed,  and 
the  "  carrier "  continues  to  spread  the  disease  amongst 
the  general  population,  whereas  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  carefully  isolated.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that 
the  injection  of  antitoxin  has  no  influence  in  hastening 
the  disappearance  of  the  specific  bacillus  from  the  throat 
either  after  an  attack  or  otherwise.  Though  perhaps 
infection  may  be  more  likely  to  ensue  from  a  mem- 
branous throat  than  a  healthy  "carrier,"  yet  the  alterna- 
tive danger  is  certainly  one  that  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  procedures,  then,  of  real  importance  in  dealing  with 
an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  are  two  in  number,  namely 
(1)  bacteriological  examination  of  throats,  and  (2)  isola- 
tion of  "carriers "of  infection  under  proper  medical  super- 
vision. Where  both  of  these  measures  can  be  systematic- 
ally carried  out,  a3  is  possible  in  most  large  towns,  there 
is  really  no  necessity  for  prophylactic  injections  of  anti- 
toxin, the  latter  procedure  being  in  this  case  naturally 
confined  to  the  few  whose  throats  are  fourd  to  contain 
the  specific  bacillus.  Even  In  these  "  carriers  "  there  is  no 
need  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  where  there  is 
proper  medical  supervision,  that  is  to  say,  a  dally  inspec- 
tion of  throats ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  nearly  all  records  will  show  a  few  cases  where 
membrane  developed  in  spite  of  antitoxin,  the  general 
hospital  "carriers"  showing  a  third  of  such  exceptions. 
Thus  the  conscientious  medical  man  feels  he  is  in  no  way 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  careful  inspection  of  throats. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  such  an  efficient  remedy  in 
antitoxin  that  there  is  practically  no  danger  to  the  patient 
if  the  remedy  is  administered  when  the  disease  first 
declares  itself ;  this  view  has  also  been  put  forward  by 
Variot.,J 

What  may  be  called  fulminating  cases  of  diphtheria 
are  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  disease  to  get  a  good  hold  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Here  there  must  be  a  great  virulence  of  the  bacillus  or  a 
great  susceptibility  of  the  pntient.  But  one  can  hardly 
imagine  such  cases  arising  in  "carriers,"  in  whose  throats 
(■he  bacillus  has  already  been  known  to  have  resided  for 
several  days  without  visible  effect. 

Where,  then,  the  methods  of  bacteriological  swabbing 
and  proper  isolation  can  be  applied,  prophylactic  injec- 
tions of  serum  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  exceptional 
circumstances,  as  when  one  or  both  of  the  above  methods 
are  not  available,  it  may  be  resorted  to,  for  example,  in  a 
outbreak,  as  a  means  of  rnitigatiDg  the  danger  of 
attack,  and  of  lasting  it  out  by  Injections  repeated  every  two 
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or  three  weeks.  It  has  been  urged,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  if  an  attack  develops  in  spite  of  antitoxin,  the  sym- 
ptoms are  milder.  Again,  where  there  is  a  small  circle  of 
infection  and  there  is  no  guarantee  of  constant  medical 
supervision,  as  in  a  poor  family,  the  giving  of  serum  is  a 
justifiable  precaution.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
writer  is  discussing  the  question  from  the  practical  rather 
than  the  ideal  eide.  Of  course,  whatever  remedy  presents 
any  likelihood  of  doing  good  should  be,  ideally  speaking, 
applied.  But  practically  speaking,  in  dealing  with  an 
outbreak,  it  generally  comes  to  a  question  of  trusting  to 
one  measure  and  one  alone,  and  in  such  a  case  it  should 
clearly  be  understood  that  prophylactic  injection  of  serum 
should  not  be  the  one  to  be  chosen.  Again,  the  swabbing 
of  a  family  or  of  a  day  school  generally  means  consider- 
ably less  trouble  than  prophylactic  injections  of  antitoxin 
with  proper  antiseptic  precautions.  Of  course  the  con- 
ditions where  serum  injections  are  least  of  all  warranted 
are  where  it  is  proposed  to  apply  them  in,  a  wholesale 
manner  to  many  hundreds  who  have  been  no  more 
than  exposed  in  an  ordinary  way  to  the  likelihood  of 
infection.  Here  the  trouble  and  expense  are  generally 
too  great  and  the  results  too  meagre  to  justify  the 
procedure. 

Beside  the  trouble  and  expense  of  serum  injections, 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  the  annoyance  and  occasional 
danger  associated  with  their  use.  This  matter  is 
really  of  some  importance  where  adults  are  concerned. 
Healthy  adults  seem  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
"serum  disease,"  and  it  will  be  prudent  always 
to  give  due  weight  to  this  practical  consideration. 
1  >ne  can  readily  imagine  the  Inward  misgivings  of  the 
uninitiated  practitioner  who  beholds  the  harried  and 
questioning  countenance  of  his  patient,  a  busy  Olty  man, 
after  a  whole  day  of  misery  and  two  sleepless,  irritating 
nights — all  for  a  mere  suspicion  of  infection.  He  will 
doubtless  resolve  speedily  and  irrevocably  that  in  future 
he  will  prefer  to  take  risks  of  another  kind.  The  degree 
of  liability  to  this  trouble  varies  greatly  in  different 
individuals,  end  runs  to  some  extent  in  families. 
Repeated  doses  of  calcium  chloride1'  are  recommended 
as  a  prophylactic  sgainst  this  prophylactic  as  regards  its 
irritating  effects ;  but  this  very  much  complicates  the 
matter,  especially  if  we  wish  to  deal  with  large  numbers. 
I  have  been  particularly  unfortunate  with  the  nursing 
staff,  who  have  been  injected  on  several  occasions  after 
tracheotomy  operations.  On  each  occasion  at  least  one 
was  temporarily  ircipacitated  for  duty,  and  that  just 
when  an  extra  nurse  was  urgently  required.  Apart  from 
this,  the  risk  in  such  cases  under  constant  medical  super- 
vision is  practically  non-existent  and  the  procedure 
unwairanted.  Fatal  results  following  administration  of 
serum  are,  indeed,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negligible, 
although  in  Allbntt's  System  of  Medicine1*  five  possible 
cases  are  collected,  and  another  case13  is  quoted  from 
abroad  where  a  lawsuit  was  instituted  in  connexion  with 
the  sudden  death  of  a  healthy  child  occurring  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  prophylactic  injection.  But  more 
often  very  dangerous  symptoms  have  been  produced  by 
the  repetition  of  the  serum  injection,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  susceptibility  to  the  foreign  Berum  thus  induced. 
Goodall13  and  Rolleston11  mention  such  instances.  On  the 
whole,  the  question  of  the  use  of  serum  prophylaxis 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  age.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish between,  first,  those  of  tender  age,  under  4  years, 
and,  secondly,  the  older  children  and  adults.  In  the  first 
class  the  use  of  prophylactic  antitoxin  is  relatively  more 
important  from  the  fact  that  on  such  the  action  of  the 
toxin  is  more  severe,  and  the  diagnosis  of  an  attack  is  a 
more  difficult  matter,  with  greater  risk  if  there  is 
laryngeal  development. 

For  permission  to  publish  hospital  records  and  other 
official  matter  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Philip 
Boobbyer,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Superintendent 
of  Isolation  Hospitals,  Nottingham. 
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The  following  cases  of  dystrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder  girdle  in  father  and  son  present  some  points  of 
interest  : 

The  father,  a  Punjabi  Mussulman,  aged  45,  states  that 
he  first  noticed  weakness  in  the  shoulders  some  twenty 
years  ago,  that  is,  when  he  was  25  years  old.  His  father, 
he  states,  was  quite  strong  and  healthy.  He  could  not 
attribute  the  weakness  to  any  cause,  and  says  that  he 
had  no  fever  at  the  time.  The  condition  has  progressed 
steadily  ever  since,  unaccompanied  by  any  symptoms 
whatsoever,  except  the  increasing  less  of  power  in  both 
shoulders  and  the  gradual  shrinking  of  the  muscles  in  thi- 
neighbourhood.  He  had  a  well-marked  "swaggering" 
gait,  the  shoulders  being  thrown  back  and  the  abdomen 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


protruded.  Looking  at  him  from  the  front,  the  shoulders 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  skin 
and  bones.  We  had  no  battery  with  which  to  test  the 
muscles,  but,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  following  were 
almost,  if  not  quite,  atrophied — sterno- mastoids,  pectorales 
major  and  minor,  and  deltoids. 

The  view  from  behind  was  very  striking  (Fig.  1) ;  the 
vertebral  borders  of  the  scapulae  were  directed  straight 
backwards,  and  resembled  sprouting  wings.  The  muscles 
between  the  scapulae  and  the  vertebral  column  were  so 
wasted  that  the  ribs  protruded.  The  muscles  atrophied  in 
this  region  were :  On  each  side,  trapezius,  supraspinatua 
and  infraspinatus,  serratus  magnus,  both  rhomboids,  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  muscles  of  the  spinal  column. 
The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  appeared  less 
complete  than  that  on  the  right.  There  was  no  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  arms,  forearms,  or  hands, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  seemed  quite 
normal,  nor  did  the  patient  complain  of  any  weakness  in 
the  legs. 

The  second  picture  (Fig.  2),  that  of  the  man  standing 
at  ease,  shows  the  marked  lordosis  and  peculiar  tilt  of 
the  scapula.  The  son  of  the  above,  aged  25.  stated  that 
two  years  ago  he  first  began  to  notice  weakness  of  the 
shoulders,  which  came  on  without  any  cause,  and,  except 
for  a  slowly  progressive  weakness,  he  has  experienced  no 
symptom  of  any  kind.  On  examination,  the  pectorals 
and  deltoids  of  both  sides  were  seen  to  be  quite  atrophied 
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and  the  remaining  muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle  partially 
atrophied.  The  wasting  wa3  less  complete  on  the  right 
side  than  on  the  left — the  converse  of  the  father's  case — 
but  the  same  muscles  were  affected.  In  the  son  the 
winging  of  the  scapulae  had  not  attained  to  the  advanced 
stage  seen  in  the  father.  - 


The  last  picture  (Fig.  3)  gives  a  front  view  of  father  and 
son  together.  A  grandson,  aged  3  years,  was  examined 
carefally,  but  showed  no  abnormality. 

Oslrr  mentions  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  complaint, 
but  it  must  be  rare  to  see  father  and  son  side  by  side 
suffering  from  atrophy  of  identically  the  same  group  of 
muscles,  which  commenced  at  practically  the  same  age — 
namely,  22-25 — in  each  case.  In  neither  case  was  there 
any  history  of  a  preliminary  hypertrophy. 


REMARKS    ON    THE    BACTERIOLOGY    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  YAWS  (FRAMBOESIA 

TROPICA). 

By  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  M.B.,  CM., 

GILBERT  AND  ELLICE   ISLANDS   PROTECTORATES. 

Yaws  is  prevalent  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  also,  but  to 
a  le38  extent,  In  the  Ellice  Islands ;  yaws,  syphilis,  and 
tuberculosis  forming  the  bulk  of  the  diseases  in  the 
Protectorates. 

Bacteriology. 

Recently  I  made  bacteriological  examinations  of  the 
secretions  of  the  yaw  papule  in  two  series  of  cases.  The 
first  series  consisted  of  20  cases,  the  method  of  staining 
being  Leishman's.  In  the  second  series  10  cases  were 
examined,  and  the  films  stained  with  the  gentian  violet 
and  acetozone  solution  recommended  by  Dr.  Alex. 
MacLennan  of  Glasgow.  In  each  case  six  films  were 
examined. 

In  the  first  20  cases,  examined  by  Leishman's  method, 
the  following  were  the  results  : 

1.  Pyogenic  organisms  : 

(a)  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  albut  In  larse  numbers. 
(A)  Streptococcus  pyogenes  in  smaller  numbers. 

2.  Large  bacilli  with  square  ends  containing  spores, 
occurring  in  groups,  and  more  numerous  in  some 
specimens  than  in  others. 

3.  Large  cocci  occurring  in  pairs. 

4.  Occasionally  a  spirochete, presumably  the  spirochaete 
described  by  Dr.  Aldo  Castellan i  of  Ceylon. 

In  the  second  series  of  10  cases  the  following  were  the 
findings : 
Staphylococci  and  streptococci  In  all  the  cases. 
Bacilli  similar  to  those  in  the  first  series  in  5  cases. 
Large  cocci  in  pairs  in  6  cases. 
The  spirochaete  in  7  ea°es. 


Several  forms  of  spirnebaetes,  presumably  transitional, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  those  figured  by  Dr. 
MacLennan  in  his  paper  on  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  May  12th,  1906. 

Some  spirochaetes  had  a  thickening  on  one  side  of  the 
ring,  cot  unlike  a  signet  ring.  The  spitil  in  some 
instances  began  close  1 3  the  ring;  in  others  there  was  a 
straight  portion  before  thp  commencement  of  the  spirits. 
Others  had  a  vermiform  shipe  with  a  thickened  part  ia 
the  middle  of  the  curve,  but  no  spiril.  Whether  t-Les  i 
forms  are  modifications  cr  transitional  etages  of  the 
spirochaete  of  Ca9tellani,  or  whether  they  are  different 
varieties  of  spirochaetes,  I  cannot  say. 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.       Fig.  4 

Fig  1 —Transitional  forms  (?).  Fig  2  —Spiril  beginning  close  to 
ring.  Fig.  3.— Spirochaete  witn  straight  iuterral  before  beginning 
oi  spiril."  Fig.  4.— Verinitorm  spirochaete  with  thickened  centre. 

O^erving  that  large  numbers  of  flies  infested  the  yaws 
hospital,  I  caught  several  dozen  in  wide  mouthed  steri- 
lized bottles  and  inoculated  agar  tubes  with  them. 
Growths  were  obtained  which  on  examination  showed  the 
presence  of  the  same  organisms  as  were  in  the  secretions 
obtained  direct  from  the  yaw  papule,  with  the  exception 
of  the  spirochaete  of  Castellani.  The  absence  of  the 
spirochaete  in  these  preparations  may  be  explained  by 
the  legs  and  bellies  of  the  flies  coming  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  papules  where  the  pyogenic  organisms 
are  numerous,  as  since  making  these  experiments  I  have 
found  that  when  I  removed  the  ciust  of  hardened  pus 
from  the  papule,  or  wiped  off  the  purulent  secretion  and 
then  inoculated  the  agar  with  the  comparatively  clear 
secretion  of  the  subjacent  papule,  I  was  generally  suc- 
cessful in  finding  the  spirochaete.  However,  in  spite  of 
my  failure  to  find  the  spirochaete  in  the  growths  obtained 
by  fly  inoculations,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  flies  infest 
the  native  houses  and  are  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
bodies  of  the  natives,  infection  must  often  take  place  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  yaw  papule,  before  the  secretion  has 
become  purulent  or  a  crust  formed,  by  the  transference  <f 
the  spirochaete  to  other  natives,  especially  those  who 
have  sores  or  abrasions  on  their  persons. 

Treatment. 

The  patients  are  washed  night  and  morning  with 
carbolic  soap,  and  ung.  bydrarg.  nit.  dil.  (1  in  3  vaseline)  is 
then  applied  to  the  papules.  The  ointment  serves  a 
double  purpose,  acting  as  a  germicide  and  also  preventing 
the  flies  carrying  infection  to  the  other  patients  in  the 
hospital.  In  two  years'  experience  in  Tarawa,  I  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  yaws  arising  in  the  General  Hospital, 
although  it  is  only  60  yards  distant  from  the  yaws  com- 
pound. Potassium  iodide  is  given  three  times  a  day  in 
doses  of  10  to  20  grains  to  adults  and  of  2  to  5  grains 
to  children.  Those  patients  who  are  anaemic  or  debili- 
tated receive  Iron  citrate  or  syrup  of  iron  chloride  along 
with  cod- liver  oil  or  petroleum  emulsion  in  addition  to  the 
iodide.  I  tried  various  preparations  if  mercury  at  first, 
but  they  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  pains  in  the  limbs 
or  head,  which  is  the  principal  symptom  the  patients 
complain  of.  The  average  time  the  patients  are  under 
treatment  and  till  the  papules  have  entirely  disappeared 
is  five  weeks.  Several  cases,  even  those  in  which  the 
eruption  was  extensive,  have  been  cured  in  three  weeks. 
The  most  troublesome  cases  are  those  in  which  the  yaws 
are  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Softening  the  thickened 
epidermis  with  sodium  bicarbonate  solution  and  after- 
wards scraping  the  skin  atvay  with  a  Volkmun  spoon  Is 
the  most  expeditious  method  of  treatment. 

The  paresis  of  the  limbs  which  accompanies  or  follows 
yaws  disappears  rapidly  under  electric  treatment.  I  have 
not  seen  the  extensive  destruction  of  tissue  and  bone 
which  is  described  by  some  writers  as  the  accompani- 
ment or  sequelae  of  yaws,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  may  have  been  a  syphilitic  taint  in  the  background. 
Certainly  in  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  such  extensive 
necrotic  processes  as  necrosis  of  the  pa'ate  and  nasal 
bones  are  c'ue  to  fyphilis  and  not  to  yrsws. 
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The  work  of  this  Section  was  initiated  by  its  President, 
Professor  G.  H.  Wright,  of  Manchester,  who,  after  a  few 
brief  remarks,  called  for  the  commencement  of  the  first 
discussion. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE 

RELATIVE    VALUE    OF    INHALATION 

AND    INJECTION    METHODS    OF 

INDUCING  ANAESTHESIA. 


OPENING     PAPER. 
By  H.  P.  Dban,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S , 

Surgeon,  London  Hospital. 

It  wonld  be  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  the  subject  of 
local  anaesthesia  as  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  dis- 
cussion, covering  as  it  does  an  enormous  field  and  engag- 
ing the  earnest  attention  of  workers  in  the  domain  of 
surgery,  anaesthesia  and  dentistry.  Presuming  that  I  was 
honoured  by  the  invitation  to  open  this  discussion  on  the 
relative  value  of  inhalation  and  injection  methods  of  in- 
ducing anaesthesia  because  of  a  papsr  I  published  In  the 
British  Medical  Journal  last  year  upon  "the  impor- 
tance of  anaesthesia  by  lumbar  injection  in  operations  for 
acute  abdominal  diseases,"  I  decided  to  confine  my  re- 
marks to  that  part  of  the  subject  to  which  that  paper  was 
devoted. 

When  drawing  up  a  list  of  operations  liable  to  be 
followed  by  grave  surgical  shock  it  is  obvious  at  the 
present  day  that  those  upon  the  abdomen  form  the  great 
bulk,  now  that  the  classic  amputations  at  the  hip  and 
shoulder  joints  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with 
their  high  mortality,  so  frequently  performed  in  the  early 
Victorian  period,  have  become  less  frequent,  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  but  few  operations  remain  with  severe 
surgical  shock,  outside  the  domain  of  abdominal  surgery. 
In  advocating  the  method  of  lumbar  injection  anaesthesia 
for  grave  abdominal  operations,  I  include  those  serious 
operations  on  the  lower  extremities,  such  as  amputation 
at  the  hip  and  thigh,  together  with  extensive  operations 
on  the  pelvic  organs  and  pelvic  bone3,  such  as  para- sacral 
resection  ol  the  rectum. 

Of  recent  years  many  operations  in  which  hitherto 
general  anaesthetics  had  been  solely  employed,  have  been 
successfully  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  drugs  which 
have  been  used  for  local  anaesthesia.  In  these  operations 
cocaine  and  .3  eueaine  with  and  without  adrenalin  have 
been  largely  used,  and  I  think  there  is  general  agreement 
that  the  limits  of  this  branch  of  local  anaesthesia  are  well 
defiDed,  and  that  good  working  methods  have  been  evolved 
which  have  gained  the  confidence  of  all  surgeons  in  all 
lands.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  losal  anaesthesia  by 
she  results  obtained  in  injecting  cocaine  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  sheath  surrounding  the  spinal  cord  and  cauda 
equina,  a  method  which  for  brevity  may  be  termed 
"lumbar  anaesthesia."  From  two  points  of  view  lumbar 
anaesthesia  seams  to  be  very  satisfactory  :  (1)  The 
degree  of  anasthesia  can,  with  appropriate  doses,  be 
rendered  complete.  (2)  The  large  area  amenable  to 
this  treatment — practically  the  whole  body  below  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this  method  being 
employed  as  a  routine  practice  on  a  large  scale,  namely, 
the  poisonous  and  treacherous  character  of  the  drug 
hitherto  used,  namely,  cocaine.     Apart  from  the  dangers 


of  chloroform  and  ether,  ear.  ecially  cf  the  former  during  an 
operation,  the  effects  of  these  drugs  upon  the  urganB  of  the 
body  generally  are  most  seriom.  When  these  general 
anaesthetics  were  first  introduced  two  results  gradually 
forced  themselves  upen  the  attention  of  surgeons:  (1) 
The  harmful  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  upon  the  respira- 
tory and  other  organs  of  the  body.  (2)  The  fact  that 
surgical  shock  was  not  abolished  ;  indted,  it  was  not 
materially  diminished  by  the  introduction  of  these  general 
anaesthetics. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  secondary  effects  of 
ether,  especially  in  abdominal  surges y,  are  more  far-reach- 
ing than  those  of  chloroform.  From  the  mement  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  to  the  time  that  it  passes  out  by  the  excretory 
organs,  there  i3  a  summation  of  poisonous  effects  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  swell  the  death-rate  from  all  grave 
abdominal  and  other  operations  in  which  the  general 
anaesthetics  are  employed.  In  the  early  days  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  inhalation  it  was  thought  that  surgical 
shock  would  to  a  large  extent  disappear.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  and  for  the  past  hait-century  the  attention 
of  surgeons  has  been  directed  towards  some  method  of  pre- 
venting or  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  this  grave  condi- 
tion. When  we  consider  the  physiological  action  of  the 
general  anaesthetics  we  see  why  surgical  shock  is  not 
abolished.  The  effect  of  chloroform  and  ether  is  first 
directed  upon  the  higher  nervous  centres,  especially  those 
concerned  with  consciousness ;  next  in  order  the  middle 
centres  so-called  are  reached,  that  Is,  the  basal  ganglia  ; 
then  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts  become  affected  ;  and, 
finally,  if  the  anaesthetic  is  pushed  too  far,  the  centres 
essential  for  maintaining  life — those  connected  with  the 
heart  and  lungs — become  involved. 

In  seeking  an  anaesthetic  that  would  avoid  these 
dangers  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  endeavour  to 
employ  a  drug  that  would  not  irritate  in  any  serious 
way  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  boncbi  and  lungs. 
In  the  next  place  we  should  try  and  find  an  anaesthetic 
that  would  act  upon  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nervous 
system  in  such  a  way  that  stimuli  would  be  prevented 
passing  from  the  field  of  operation  upward  to  the  vital 
centres— some  drug  that  would  paralyse  all  the  afferent 
nerves  passing  from  the  region  of  operation.  If  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  wound  were 
thrown  completely  out  of  action,  no  amount  of  damage 
would  cause  stimuli  to  pass  up  to  the  central  nervous 
system  ;  at  the  same  time  consciousness  and  the  integrity 
of  the  vital  centres  would  be  maintained.  Of  recent  years 
several  drugs  have  been  shown  to  possess  the  property  of 
paralysing  the  peripher.-.l  nerves  without  affectiDg  the 
central  nervous  system  directly,  unless  given  in  maximal 
do;es.  The  first  of  these,  cocaine,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. It  has  drawbacks  which  render  it  unsuitable 
for  the  group  of  serious  cases  which  we  are  especially 
considering. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  drug  more  suitable  for  the 
operation  has  been  discovered  by  the  French  chemist 
Fourneau.  It  is  a  chlorhydrate  of  cue  of  the  amino- 
alcohols,  and  to  it  was  given  the  name  '■  stovaine."  This 
diug  has  been  examined  carefully,  and  numerous  re- 
searches carried  out  in  physiological  and  chemical 
laboratories.  It  is  much  less  poisonous  than  cocaine, 
and  possesses  other  physiological  differences.  It  is  a 
vaso-dilator,and  instead  of  having  the  well-known  depress- 
ing action  of  cocaine  upen  the  heart,  it  seems  rather  to 
havea  tcnic  effect;  at  any  rate,  the  vascular  system  seems 
to  escape  most  of  the  harmlul  effects  produced  by 
cocaine.  When  employing  the  lumbar  method  of  inject- 
ing stovaine  in  serious  operatic  11%  I  was  profoundly 
Impressed  with  the  way  in  which  this  anaesthetic  seemed 
to  abolish,  or  at  any  rate  largely  to  mitigate,  the  condition 
of  surgical  shock.  In  addition  to  stovaine,  two  other 
bodies  have  been  used— namely,  novocain  and  a'yP'.11 ; 
both  of  these,  as  well  as  stovaine,  have  been  used  witn 
adrenalin.  My  own  experience  is  confined  to  stovame 
only,  the  preparation  1  have  used  as  a  rule  being  the 
following: 

Stovaine  nlnfZ 

Chloride  of  scdium,  pore 0.10  gram 

Distilled  water         ■••    to}c.:0™- 

Each  bulb  contains  1  c.cm.  of  the  solution. 
I  do  not  propose  to  raise  the  question  concerning  the 
relative  value  of  lumbar  anaesthesia  versus  chloroform 
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and  ether  Inhalation  in  ordinary  surgical  operations,  and 
:n  peracns  who  prt  sent  no  particular  danger  to  general 
anaesthetics.  To  all  of  us  the  pushing  of  a  needle 
through  the  backbone  into  the  proximity  of  the  spinal 
cord  sounds  a  formidable  proceeding,  the  method  causing 
a  certain  amount  of  pain— in  some  cases  very  acute  pain, 
though  momentary.  In  the  ordinary  operations  of 
surgery,  when  the  anaesthesia  required  is  situated  at  a 
low  level,  that  is,  at  any  place  below  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  the  patient's  condition  is  not  likely  to  make  the 
U9e  of  a  general  anaesthetic  a  matter  of  any  moment ;  in 
such  cases,  whether  lumbar  anaesthesia  is  employed  or  a 
general  anaesthesia  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance;  it 
is  rather  a  question  of  sentiment,  and  is  one  lor  the 
patient  to  d-cide  rather  than  the  surgeon.  Some  persons 
object  to  general  anaesthetics  "because  it  takes  their 
senses  away,"  or  "  because  they  are  afraid  that  they  would 
never  come  round  again."  To  such  people  the  anaesthetic 
is  dreaded  much  more  than  the  operation  itself ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  prefer  to  be  completely 
oblivious  of  the  various  stages  of  the  operation,  and 
to  them  a  general  anaesthetic  would  be  infinitely 
preferred. 

It  is"  when  we  are  dealing  with  operations  in  which  the 
immediate  and  secondary  efl'ects  of  inhalation  anaesthesia 
are  so  disastrous,  and  operations  in  which  surgical  shock 
is  a  grave  danger,  that  the  question  of  lumbar  anaesthesia 
versus  general  anaesthesia  is  at  once  placed  upon  a  dif- 
ferent level ;  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  sentiment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  acute 
general  peritonitis  the  value  of  this  method  cannot  in  my 
opinion  be  overrated;  all  the  harmful  effects  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  upon  tne  respiratory  tracts  are  absent; 
all  the  secondary  effects  of  chloroform  and  ether  upon 
the  organs  are  not  present  when  these  local  anaes- 
thetics are  used ;  thirdly,  by  their  action  in  paralysing 
the  peripheral  nerves,  the  patient  is  protected  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  from  the  condition  known  as  surgical 
shock. 

In  this  country  lumbar  anaesthesia  has  made  but  little 
way  since  the  introduction  of  stovaine  and  similar  dtng3. 
On  the  Continent  we  see  published  every  week  or  two 
papers  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  cases— 360  frcm  one 
clinic,  607  from  another,  and  several  others  ranging  from 
200  to  600  cases  each.  These  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
wholesale  way  in  which  this  method  has  been  employed. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  activity,  it  is  curious  that  very 
few  surgeons  hive  ventured  to  deal  with  those  cases  which 
above  all  others  seem  to  cry  aloud  for  lumbar  anaesthesia. 
I  refer  to  the  group  of  serious  operations.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  ihat  in  obtaining  anaesthesia  adequate  for 
these  cases  the  danger  zona  is  easily  reached.  British 
surgery  has  made  a  few  contributions  to  the  subject  of 
lumbar  anaesthesia,  chief  among  them  being  Professor 
Chiene's  paper  in  the  Scottish  Medical  and,  Surgical  Journal, 
which  appeared  just  before  my  own  paper  in  the  British 
Medicai,  Joi-rnal.  The  tendency  in  this  country  is  to 
regard  lumbar  anaesthesia  as  being  more  suitable  for  the 
serious  operations. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  upon 
the  various  aspects  connected  with  this  method,  I  have 
arranged  the  points  under  the  following  headings : 

1.  The  Method  of  Administering  the  Anaesthetic. 
With  a  rather  small  exploring  needle  the  lumbar 
spinal  cord  is  entered  between  two  lumbar  vertebrae, 
generally  the  third  and  fourth.  This  roint  is  on  a  level 
with  a  line  drawn  transversely  on  the  back  from  one  iliac 
crest  to  the  other.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  best  interval  to  choose  ;  some  authorities  have 
failed  to  produce  anaesthesia  by  entering  between  the 
third  and  fourth,  or  fourth  and  iiffch  vertebrae,  but  have 
succeeded  by  entering  between  the  first  and  second.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  higher  the  level  chosen  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  anaesthesia;  at  the  same  time,  there  iB  a 
greater  risk  of  injuring  the  spinal  cord,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  terminates  opposite  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra or  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
vertebrae.  Another  authority  advises  puncturing  below 
the  fifth  vertebra,  because  there  is  more  room.  In  some 
caseB  the  resulting  anaesthesia  has  been  one-sided. 
Donitz  states  that  there  is  a  Urge  lymph  space  around  the 
termination  of  the  spinal  cord,  into  which  the  drug  must 
be  injected  in   order  to    obtain   the   proper  amount    of 


anaesthesia;  henee  he  lays  stress  upon  entering  the 
needle  exactly  in  the  middle  line.  The  lymph  spaces 
around  the  spinal  cord  and  cauda  equina  require  accurate 
investigation;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  one-sided  effect 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cerebrospinal  space  in  the 
lumbar  region  is  completely,  or  nearly  completely,  divided 
by  the  septum  posticum,  so  that  the  injection  does  not 
readily  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  An  experience 
not  uncommon  is  for  the  needle  to  puncture  a  vein — an 
accident  that  has  oceurred  to  myself  three  or  four  times. 
We  must  remember  that  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  a  vertebra  Is  a  pit  in  which  lies  a  large  plexus  of 
veins  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  vertebra.  In  the 
lumbar  region  these  pits  are  especially  large,  so  that  it  is 
quite  easy  to  penetrate  one  of  the  veins  lying  in  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  are  several  other  veins  which  car. 
be  easily  penetrated.  One  must  also  remember  the 
possibility  of  striking  an  intervertebral  disc,  which  in  the 
young  is  quite  a  soft  structure. 

Some  authorities  have  stated  that  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  escape  before 
injecting  the  anaesthetic;  they  maintain  that  the 
anaesthetic  diffuses  with  difficulty  unless  the  pressure  is 
relieved  to  a  certain  extent.  One  observer  refers  espe- 
cially to  this  point,  stating  that  until  he  took  this  pre- 
caution the  anaesthesia  was  very  uncertain,  but  that 
after  letting  out  a  syringeful  or  two  of  cerebro- spinal 
fluid  he  never  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of 
anaesthesia.  There  is  another  point  of  greater  importance 
in  my  opinion — namely,  the  question  of  sudden  variation 
in  the  cerebro  spinal  pressure  producing  effects  in  im- 
portant regions,  especially  the  bulb.  It  is  very  probable 
that  to  this  cause  one  may  attribute  certain  lesions  in  the 
ocular  nerves,  especially  the  sixth  nerve,  which  from  its 
origin  and  course  is  rendered  easily  liable  to  variations  of 
cerebro-spinal  pressure.  In  all  probability  the  headache 
which  is  such  a  constant  after-effect  of  lumbar  anaesthesia 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
cerebro- spinal  pressure  induced 
by  the  inflammatory  disturbance 
following  the  injection. 

In  some  of  the  acute  cases 
it  wag  found  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal pressure  was  very  low 
indeed,  so  that  only  a  drop 
or  two  fl  jwed  from  the  needle — in 
one  case  the  needle  was  full — but 
not  one  drop  escaped.  In  these 
eaies  I  injected  a  eyringeful  of 
normal  saline  solution,  and  then 
diluted  the  stovaine  so  tbat  it 
could  diffaee  with  greater  ease.  In 
one  caee  I  could  not  obtain  the 
requisite  amount  of  anaesthesia 
until  I  had  injected  some  nor- 
mal saline  solution. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  appa- 
ratus, I  prefer  an  exploring  needle, 
which  should  be  as  sharp  as  pos- 
sible. One  can  use  a  needle  of 
smaller  calibre  than  in  the  case 
of  trocar  and  cannula,  Owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  depth  of  the 
spinal  cird  in  different  p»ople, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children, 
I  have  had  the  needles  made  in 
three  lengths.  Messrs.  Down 
Brothers  have  made  for  me  a 
eomplete  outfit,  which  packs  into 
:-mail  space  and  is  very  convenient 
for  lumbar  anaesthesia.  One 
can  leave  a  needle  in  the  canal 
during  an  operation,  and  at  any 
moment  some  more  drug  can  be 
injected  without  moving  the 
patient. 

To  sum  up.  I  consider  it  best, 
to  make  the  puncture  between 
the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. If  the  cerebro  -  spinRl 
pressure  is  considerable,  I  allow  a  syringeful  to  escape 
gradually,  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  is  low,  I  injeet 
a  syringeful  of  normal  saline  solution  before  injecting 
the  stovaine. 
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2.  The  Management  of  the  Patient. 
The  first  point  to  consider  Is  the  best  way  to  conceal 
from  the  patient  the  operation  or  any  part  of  the  surround- 
ings which  might  cause  him  apprehension  and  disturb  his 
equanimity.  It  is  advisable  lor  the  sister  or  nurse  to  sit 
by  the  patient,  taking  the  ordinary  measures  to  occupy 
the  attention.  A  small  screen  should  be  held  in  front  of 
the  patient's  face,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  region  of 
the  wound  to  be  seen.  By  placing  a  towel  over  the 
patient's  face  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  prevent  him  see- 
ing anything.  Some  patients,  however,  especially  those 
of  higher  intelligence  and  education,  object  to  being 
covered  up  completely.  These  patieuts  as  a  rule  do  not 
object  to  use  a  pair  of  blue  or  smoked  spectacles,  and  have 
cotton-wool  placed  in  their  ears,  eo  that  the  noise  of  the 
instruments,  etc.,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  several  of 
my  cases  I  requested  some  one  to  interview  the  patients 
and  take  down  their  impressions. 

Case  i.  Acute  General  Peritonitis  with  Appendicitis. 

Woman,  aged  22.  When  she  was  advised  to  have  the  punc- 
ture in  the  back,  instead  of  being  put  to  sleep  with  chloroform, 
she  thinks  she  felt  ratter  hysterical  and  somewhat  alarmed. 
She  felt  the  punctures,  but  they  were  practically  painless — 
"just  like  needle  pricks"  During  the  operation  she  felt 
nothing  except  some  pulling  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  as 
though  she  was  being  tugged  at  with  some  small  cords.  The  towel 
In  front  of  her  face  slipped,  and  she  ciugtit  a  glimpse  of  the 
wound,  which  made  her  rather  apprehensive.  She  had  wonder- 
fully little  pain  direct  from  the  time  of  the  puncture. 
Throughout  the  whole  operation  and  subsequent  dressings 
she  felt  practically  nsthing.  She  thinks  she  was  lucky  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  patients  she  has  seen  coming  from  the 
theatre  vomiting  and  feeliDg  very  fil  She  would  prefer  this 
method  to  being  put  to  sleep.  She  thinks  a  proper  screen 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  would  not  care  for  cotton-wool  in 
the  ears. 

Case  ii.  General  Septic  Peritonitis. 

Girl,  aged  16.  Patient  was  a  little  alarmed  when  advised  to 
hav9  a  puncture,  and  not  to  be  put  to  sleep.  She  felt  the  prick 
very  slightly,  and  almost  Immediately  the  pain  ceased,  and 
she  very  rapidly  began  to  lose  all  sensations  in  the  region  of 
the  abdomen.  She  felt  nothing  whatever— either  pain,  or 
movement,  or  touching — during  the  operation.  She  felt  very 
weak  in  bed  before  she  came  up  to  the  theatre,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  she  felt  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning. 
She  felt  too  weak  to  notice  any  conversation,  or  to  take  notice 
of  what  was  going  on  immediately  around  her.  She  was  sur- 
prised that  there  was  no  pain  or  discomfort  whatever  when  she 
was  back  in  bed  during  the  day  after  the  operation.  She  would 
certainly  much  prefer  to  have  this  method  again,  and  would 
not  care  to  be  put  to  sleep  with  chloroform.  She  considered 
it  "wonderful." 

Case  hi.  General  Septic  Peritonitis. 
Boy,  aged  16.  Patient  was  in  great  pain  when  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  and  this  continued  until  he  was  taken  upstairs  to 
the  theatre.  The  puncture  itself  was  rather  painful.  Imme- 
diately after  the  prick  the  pain  began  to  lull,  both  that  caused 
by  the  needle,  and  the  pain  of  the  inflamed  stomach.  He  had 
no  sensations  at  all  throughout  the  operation,  and  could  not 
even  feel  anybody  touching  him  in  the  abdomen.  He  felt 
rather  thirsty,  and  had  some  brandy  and  water,  and  was 
conscious  through  the  whole  operation,  and  heard  people  talk- 
ing. He  did  not  feel  at  all  frightened.  When  he  returned  to 
the  ward  he  was  still  very  thirsty,  but  there  was  no  pain  and 
no  vomiting. 

Case  iv.  Radical  Cure  of  Hydrocele. 
Man,  aged  21  The  puncture  was  not  particularly  painful  ; 
he  just  felt  the  prick,  and  then  the  pain  ceased.  He  felt  a 
little  apprehensive  when  he  heard  that  he  would  not  be  pu 
to  sleep,  and  sweated  a  little.  During  the  operation  he  felt 
nothing  like  a  cut  or  a  prick,  but  once  or  twice  it  seemed  as  if 
his  skin  were  being  pinched.  He  felt  one  stitch  being  drawn 
through  the  skin,  and  also  a  cold  towel  on  his  leg  as  though  it 
was  being  used  to  wipe  something  away.  He  talked  to  some- 
body who  was  holding  a  towel  up  as  a  screen  during  the  whole 
of  the  operation.  When  asked  if  he  would  like  anything,  he 
suggested  some  tea,  but  when  it  was  brought  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  wanted  it.  Tne  only  improvement  he  could  suggest 
was  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  hear  any  remarks  made 
about  the  operation  while  it  was  being  done.  He  would  far 
rather  have  the  operation  done  In  the  same  way  again  than  be 
put  to  sleep. 

Case  v.  Sarcoma  of  the  Testicle. 
Man,  aged  40.  An  extensive  operation,  in  which  the 
Inguinal  canal  was  opened  up.  and  the  spermatic  cord  followed 
up  into  the  abdomen;  lymphatic  glands  removed  from  the 
groin.  The  skin  wound  sewn  up  measured  17  in.  The  pain  of 
the  puncture  was  very  slight.  He  thought  nothing  of  it,  and 
would  not  mind  one  every  half-hour.  During  the  operation  he 
felt  them  "  niggling  "  a  bit,  and  he  was  also  conscious  of  some 


stitches  being  put  in.  but  there  was  no  pain  whatever  from 
beginning  to  end.  He  talked  duriDg  the  operation,  and 
drank  some  tea.  When  he  came  back  to  the  ward  he  felt  line, 
and  wanted  his  tea  badly.  He  was  not  at  all  frightened,  and 
would  far  rather  have  the  puncture  than  be  put  to  slef  p.  He 
could  not  suggest  any  improvement.  On  another  occasion  he 
would  prefer  not  to  have  any  cotton-wool  in  his  ears,  as  he  was 
interested  in  everything  that  was  said. 

3.  The  Dose. 

The  minimal  dose  of  stovaine  that  can  be  given  without 
fear  of  respiratory  paralysis  is  half  the  ordinary  capsule — 
that  is,  0.5  c.cm.  of  the  solution  (0.05  grain  of  the  salt).  If 
the  anaesthesia  is  required  low  down  in  the  leg,  quite  a 
small  dose,  often  as  little  as  0.3  c.cm.,  of  the  solution  is 
sufficient.  With  even  lees  than  the  full  amount  in  a 
capsule — for  example,  0.6  c.cm. — there  is  produced  very 
often  sufficient  intercostal  paralysis  to  hinder  respiration. 

In  two  cases  operated  upon  by  me  within  an  hour  of  each 
other,  the  same  dose — namely,  0.6  c.cm. — was  given.  In  one 
case,  that  of  a  young  woman  with  acute  appendicitis,  the 
amount  was  only  just  sufficient  to  last  twenty- five  minutes, 
so  that  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  was  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  discomfort,  scarcely  amounting  to 
pain.  In  the  other  case — one  of  volvulus  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure — the  anaesthesia  was  absolutely  complete,  and  later 
on  signs  of  inttrcostal  paralysis  showed  themselves.  This 
divergence  of  effect  is  only  what  one  would  expect  on 
a  priori  grounds.  If  the  same  do6e  could  be  relied  upon  to 
produce  the  same  effect  in  all  patients,  stovaine  would 
differ  from  all  other  drugs  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
In  these  acute  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  that  will  be  required  to  produce  complete  anaes- 
thesia, and,  owing  to  the  danger  zone  of  intercostal  para- 
lysis being  near  the  limit  of  the  anaesthesia  required,  it 
is  neceesary  to  feel  one's  way.  I  consider  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  cases  in  which  the  anaesthesia 
has  to  reach  the  level  of  the  upper  abdomen  to  com- 
mence with  a  full  dose  and  to  be  prepared  gradually 
to  increase  it  if  necessary.  It  is  desirable  to  leave 
the  needle  in  position  until  the  maximum  degree  of 
anaesthesia  has  been  attained.  In  cases  of  acute  general 
peritonitis  I  commence  with  a  dose  of  0.6  c  cm. ;  if,  at  the 
end  of  seven  minutes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  anaesthesia  is 
not  sufficient,  an  extra  0.3  c.cm.  should  be  injected ;  if,  at 
the  end  ol  seven  minutes,  the  anaesthesia  is  insufficient, 
another  0.3  c.cm.  should  be  given.  If  the  necessary  amount 
of  anaesthesia  is  not  obtained  by  this  double  dose  there  is 
probably  something  wrong  with  the  drug  or  with  the 
method  of  icjecting  it.  In  two  such  cases  in  my  experi- 
ence the  instruments  had  been  boiled  in  water  containing 
Bodium  bicarbonate.  Quite  a  small  amount  of  this  will 
render  the  stovaine  solution  inactive.  It  is  possible  that 
the  needle  may  shift  from  the  cerebro-spinal  space  after  it 
is  first  inserted,  so  that  one  is  injecting  the  stovaine  into 
the  surrounding  tissue,  instead  of  into  the  cerebro-spinal 
space.  It  is  only  by  gradually  feeling  one's  way  that  one 
can  avoid  the  danger  of  intercostal  paralysis.  The  extra 
time  taken  to  obtain  a  definite  and  safe  amount  of  anaes- 
thesia does,  of  course,  demand  extra  time  and  effort  from 
every  one  concerned,  but  in  those  grave  cases  the  result 
is  well  worth  the  trouble.  The  danger  of  intercostal 
paralysis  is  a  very  real  one  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis, 
because  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  much  interfered 
with  in  these  diseases,  partly  reflexly  and  partly  by  direct 
extension  from  the  inflamed  peritoneum. 

Doses  during  the  Operation.— la  some  cases  the  anaes- 
thesia tends  to  disappear  before  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted. Even  if  we  could  foretell  the  exact  length  of  the 
operation  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  judge 
beforehand  the  exact  amount  of  the  drug  that  would  be 
sufficient.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  to 
give  another  Injection  during  the  operation,  and  with  this 
in  view  I  have  so  arranged  the  exploring  needle  that  it 
can  be  left  in  situ  during  the  operation,  so  that  at  any 
moment  another  dose  can  be  injected  without  moving  the 
patient  beyond  a  slight  degree. 

Doses  after  the  Operation— I  should  like  to  elicit  any 
experience  on  this  point.  I  have  not  myself  had  occasion 
to  give  injections  after  the  operation,  but  it  is  quite  yos- 
sible  that  a  recurrence  of  pain  or  of  abdominal  distension 
might  be  dealt  with  by  injecting  some  more  of  the 
anaesthetic. 

Reliability  of  the  Method. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
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conclusion  on  this  point.  When  dealing  with  a  new 
me'hod  there  are  certain  mistakes  to  be  avoided, 
and  theae  time  alone  can.  indicate.  In  two  cases  of 
my  own  there  was  a  failure  to  produce  anything  more 
than  a  slight  amount  of  anaesthesia,  extending  but 
iittle  beyond  the  ankle.  In  both  of  these  cases,  already 
mentioned,  I  ascertained  that  sodium  bicarbonate  had  been 
used  for  cleaning  the  Instruments.  If  we  refer  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  it  would  seem  that  the  anaesthesia 
is  quite  reliable  if  required  below  the  level  of  the 
umtilkus.  It  is  when  we  require  the  upper  abdomen 
to  be  aaae-thetized  that  failures  occur,  necessitating 
lesort  to  general  anaesthetics.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
farther  experience  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  reliable 
rr  e  ihod. 

Ivjluence  in  Protecting   the   Patient  from  Surgical 
SAock. 

Though  placed  last  on  the  list,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  important  point  of  all— in  fact,  it  Is  owing  to  freedom 
from  surgical  shock  conferred  by  this  method  that  I 
ventured  to  advocate  lumbar  anaesthesia  for  those  grave 
operations  in  which  this  condition  is  the  great  danger. 
The  following  case  is  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
-connexion : 

The  patient  wai  in  the  Ioswich  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  my  friend  Dr.  Herbert  Brown.  The  patient, 
suffering  from  a  pelvic  tumour,  had  heart  mischief  which 
rendered  a  general  anaesthetic  inadvisable.  As  I  was 
stayiDg  with  Dr.  Brown  at  the  time,  he  suggested  that  I 
should  try  lumbar  anaesthesia.  Although  more  than 
double  the  full  dose  was  given,  there  wa3  practically  no 
anaesthesia  beyond  the  middle  of  the  leg  (this  is  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  sodium  bicarbonate  had  been  used  for 
cleaning  the  instruments).  After  trying  to  obtain  lumbar 
anaesthesia  for  some  time  without  success,  the  patient 
was  anaesthetized  with  chloroform  and  the  operation 
performed.  It  was  a  very  difficult  one — a  pycsalpinx 
adherent  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvi3— the  whole  operation 
occupying  nearly  two  hours.  To  the  surprise  of  us  all, 
the  patient  showed  few  if  any  signs  of  shock,  notwith- 
standing her  poor  condition  and  the  character  and 
duration  of  the  operation.  We  could  draw  only  one 
inference  — namely,  that  the  stovaine  injected,  though 
insufficient  to  produce  anaesthesia,  was  quite  sufficient 
to  protect  her  from  grave  surgical  shock  From  this  case, 
and  from  one  other  in  my  own  exp?rience,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  stovaine  may  be  given,  together  with  a 
general  anaesthetic,  if  lumbar  anaesthesia  alone  is  not 
considered  advisable. 

The  whole  method  of  lumbar  anaesthesia  stands  or 
falls,  in  my  opinion,  upon  its  value  in  protecting  the 
patient  from  surgical  fchoek,  and  I  think  it  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  codify  cur  knowledge  of  this 
subject  as  quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Ward  Codsins  (Portsmouth)  said:  What  are  the 
indications  that  the  spinal  injection  of  cocaine,  stovaine, 
or  novocain  is  likely  to  tike  the  place  of  general  anaes- 
thesia ?  What  are  the  probabilities  that  spinal  anaesthesia 
will  be  practised  extensively  in  abdominal  operations  in 
this  country  ?  In  America  and  on  the  Continent  this  treat- 
ment has  gained  considerable  attention,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  injection  of  cocaine  into  the 
subarachnoid  space  in  the  lumbar  region  has  now  been 
introduced  upwards  of  twenty  year3  by  Corning  of  New 
York  and  Bier  of  Kiel,  and  the  improved  technique  of  the 
method  has  been  developed  largely  by  Tuffier  of 
Paris  ;  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  it  takes  the  place  of  general  anaesthesia. 
Now,  with  all  the  modern  Improvements  of  adminis- 
tration, the  researches  of  chemists,  pathologists,  and 
physiologists,  and  with  the  skill  and  practice  of  specialists, 
the  risks  of  surgical  shock  and  the  dangers  of  inhalation, 
although  considerably  reduced,  have  not  been  completely 
overcome.  The  risks  of  anaesthesia  have  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  profession  and  scientific  men  since 
the  first  inhalation  of  ether  by  Morton  sixty  years  ago.  and 
even  today  there  appears  to  be  a  widespread  impression 
that  fatalities  will  happen,  and  are  unavoidable.  But  Is 
U    not  a  fact  to-day    that  the    production    of    complete 


anaesthesia  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform  or  ether,  or  aDy 
other  method,  is  not  practised  even  in  the  most  experi- 
enced hands  without  some  riik  to  life  ?  Now  the 
reduction  and  the  exclusion  of  all  risk  is  our  aim.  There 
are  many  able  workers  in  this  field,  and  it  appears  probable 
that  more  light  and  more  safety  may  be  coming  in  the 
direction  of  spinal  anaesthesia.  What  is  the  relative 
value  of  inhalation  and  injection  at  the  present  time  ? 

1.  I  fear  we  must  admit  that  fatalities  occur  occasionally 
with  both  methods.  The  deaths  by  inhalation  of  anaes- 
thetic vapour  are  less  than  formerly.  Occasionally  I  have 
heard  of  a  death  during  spinal  injection.  One  record  in 
the  Xew  l'ork  Journal,  1901,  stated  a  veiy  high  mortality 
with  cocaine— 8  deaths  out  of  a  total  of  2,000  cases.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  recent  figures  are  far  more  favour- 
able with  the  new  agents.  We  can,  however,  be  quite 
sure  that  the  relative  value  of  these  methods  will  be 
determined  in  the  future  by  the  number  of  these 
calamities. 

2.  As  regards  the  immediate  and  secondary  effects  of 
these  methods  we  are  not  able  yet  to  make  any  satis- 
factory statement.  In  some  cases  of  both  general  and 
spinal  anaesthesia  shock  and  general  depression  are 
absent  altogether,  especially  in  operations  of  medium 
severity.  DuriDg  prolonged  operations  in  any  region  of 
the  body  the  dangers  of  ether  and  chloroform  are  never 
absent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  agents,  stovaine. 
eucaine,  and  novocain,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Dean  and 
other  experienced  operators  to  produce  very  little  effect 
upon  the  heart;  at  the  same  time  surgical  shock  is  materi- 
ally diminished.  As  to  the  secondary  effects,  nausea  and 
vomiting  occur  after  both  methods,  and  headache,  some- 
times with  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and  elevation  of 
temperature.  Spinal  injection  has  been  followed  by  severe 
numbness  and  discomfort  over  the  heart  and  stomach. 
Mr.  Dean  says  that  peripheral  anaesthesia  in  operations 
upon  the  abdomen  is  of  great  value,  and  that  many  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  chloroform  and  ether  upon  the  respira- 
tory and  other  organs  are  absent.  In  a  paper  recently 
published  by  Mr.  William  Green  it  Is  stated  that  spinal 
injection  Is  successful  in  every  extraperitoneal  operation, 
but  that  the  method  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  intra- 
peritoneal manipulations,  as  they  often  cause  discomfort 
and  sickness.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  my  own  experi- 
ence is  too  limited  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  points. 
There  is  another  question  on  the  relative  value  of 
general  and  local  anaesthesia.  With  the  latter  the 
peripheral  nerves  are  alone  paralysed,  the  complete 
activity  of  the  brain  and  vital  centres  is  maintained, 
and  consciousness  is  not  disturbed.  The  patients  can 
both  hear  and  see  everything,  and  If  they  like  they  can 
watch  the  movements  of  the  operator.  This  surely  will 
hardly  suit  many  nervous  patients,  especially  when  opera- 
tions are  long  and  complicated.  The  state  of  complete 
insensibility  is  in  my  experience  very  often  a  great  boon 
to  both  patient  and  surgeon. 

3.  There  is  another  important  matter  which  must 
influence  the  relative  value  of  these  methods — the 
practice  of  either  demands  special  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  technique  of  general  anaesthesia  may 
not  be  very  complex,  but  how  much  depends  upon  the 
anaesthetist  !  He  has  to  learn  how  to  command  the 
confidence  of  a  patient,  how  to  secure  regular  and  steady 
respiration,  how  to  act  with  caution  at  the  onset,  and  to 
ensure  complete  insensibility  by  a  judicious  increase  of  the 
vapour.  The  little  operation  of  spinal  injection  demands 
the  exercise  of  special  skill  in  preparing  the  skin,  securing 
the  sterility  of  the  needle  and  syringe,  and  using  a 
perfect  and  sterilized  solution  of  the  drug.  The  hands, 
too,  must  be.  made  as  sterile  as  possible  and  then  put 
into  sterile  gloves.  Unless  these  precautions  are  skilfully 
and  diligently  carried  out,  there  will  be  the  risk  that  some 
septic  material  may  be  introduced  into  the  subarachnoid 
space.  Now  when  local  anaesthesia  takes  theplace  of  chloro- 
form and  ether  in  thepracticeof  abdominal  surgery,  I  think 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  surgeon  will  have  to  do 
the  spinal  injection  as  well  as  the  operation  in  many  cases. 
In  some  places,  no  doubt,  general  anaesthetists  will  soon 
get  into  the  way  of  practising  both  methods,  and  It  will  be 
their  duty  to  ask  their  patients  which  method  they  prefer. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  large  majority  will  decide  in 
favour  of  inhalation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  (Manchester),  said:  Speak- 
ing   as  an  anaesthetist  of  some  years'  standing,  I  must 
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confess  that  general  anaesthesia  by  inhalation  has  certain 
disadvantages.  As  Mr.  Dean  has  pointed  out,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  chloroform  or  ether  does  not  entirely  abolish  shook. 
Acting,  as  these  drugs  do,  on  the  nervous  system  from 
above  downwards,  it  is  possible  for  shock  not  to  be  com- 
pletely abolished,  but  the  symptoms  of  it  merely 
masked.  If  it  could  be  induced  with  reasonable 
safety,  lumbar  anaesthesia  is  obviously  indicated  in 
all  those  cases  where  the  constitutional  disturbances 
following  the  exhibition  of  chloroform  and  ether  are  likely 
to  be  dangerous.  Of  these,  acute  abdominal  cases,  such  a3 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  and  acute  peritonitis,  are 
pronounced  examples.  In  these,  toe  patient  is  sufferlcg 
from  shock  and  toxic  poisoning,  to  exhibit  a  general 
anaesthetic  is  to  saturate  the  patient  with  an  additional 
toxic  agent,  and  aggravate  his  condition.  One  often  won- 
ders how  far  the  rapidly  fatal  result  in  these  cases  is 
contributed  to  by  the  anaesthetic  or  operation.  These 
cases  are  so  hopeless  that  any  reasonable  alternative 
method  of  anaesthesia  is  to  be  welcomed.  In  other 
abdominal  diseases— notably  in  the  newer  operations,  such 
as  gastrojejunostomy,  one  is  impressed  by  the  small 
amcunt  of  shock  under  general  anaesthesia.  This  degree 
of  shock  would  be  much  diminished  if  surgeons  invari- 
ably handled  the  abdominal  contents  with  consideration 
and  tenderness.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  surgeons  to  manipulate  the  viscera  with  an 
undue  degree  of  roughness,  under  the  impression  that 
shock  cannot  be  experienced  by  an  unconscious  patient. 
After  all,  considering  their  very  wide  use,  chloroform  and 
ether  are  wonderfully  safe.  The  deleterious  aftereffects 
of  chloroform,  and  especially  of  ether,  are  largely  due  to 
errors  in  their  administration  ;  the  fault,  particularly  in 
ethcr,  is  the  induction  of  a  too  profound  narcosis. 
Further,  in  any  anaesthesia  induced  by  injection,  a  toxic 
agent  is  introduced  Into  the  general  system  as  effectually 
as  when  one  is  given  by  inhalation,  so  that  there  ia 
more  than  a  local  effect.  For  certain  operations  on  the 
upper  respiratory  tract,  such  as  tracheotomy,  excision  of 
larynx,  and  enlarged  thyroids  producing  obstruction, local 
anaesthesia  has  been  advocated  on  account  of  the  laryn- 
geal spasm  set  up  by  the  irritation  of  the  anaesthetic 
vapour.  This  can  be  avoided  by  the  initial  induction  of 
anaesthesia  by  some  quickly  acting  unirritating  anaesthetic 
such  as  ethyl  chloride.  I  have  had  severe  cases  of 
laryngeal  and  tracheal  obstruction,  in  which  by  first 
administering  oxygen  to  overcome  the  asphyxia,  anaes- 
thesia has  been  successfully  induced  In  some  cases  by 
nitrous  oxide  and  in  others  by  ethyl  chloride.  In  these, 
as  in  many  other  cases  considered  unsuitable  for  inhala- 
tion anaesthesia,  general  anaesthesia  can  be  produced 
with  safety  and  comfort  by  the  agents  at  present  in 
common  use  with  the  addition  of  oxygen. 

Mr.  C  A.  Leedham-Grekn  (Birmingham)  said  :  As  a  con- 
tribution to  this  discussion,  I  wish  to  urge  the  claims  of 
spinal  anaesthesia.  This  I  think  I  can  do  best  by  briefly 
giving  my  own  personal  experience  with  this  method  of 
anaesthesia.  Some  eighteen  months  ago  I  began  to  make 
occasional  use  of  spinal  anaesthesia,  reserving  it  solely  for 
those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  severe  bronchitis 
or  other  trouble,  a  general  anaesthetic  was  contraindicated, 
and  yet  the  operation  was  too  formidable  to  be  performed 
under  local  Infiltration  anaesthesia.  As  I  became  more 
familiar  with  spinal  anaesthesia,  more  adept  with  the 
technique,  and  better  acquainted  with  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  I  almost  unconsciously  made  use  of  the 
method  with  increasing  frequency,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  I  employ  it  as  the  routine  anaesthetic  for  all  major 
operations  below  the  diaphragm,  except  in  the  case  of 
children  and  neurotic  patients.  I  began  by  using 
stovaine-Blllon,  then  passed  on  to  novocain  with 
adrenalin.  I  now  use,  and  use  only,  simple  tropacoeaine 
(1  ccm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution)  without  the  addition  of 
adrenalin.  After  a  fair  trial  of  these  three  agents,  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tropacoeaine  is  by  far  the  best 
•for  spinal  anaesthesia.  In  my  hands  it  not  only  proves  to 
be  more  certain  in  its  anaesthetic  properties,  but  it  is 
lees  frequently  followed  by  unpleasant  after-effects,  such 
as  headache  and  vomiting.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  now 
established  that  tropacoeaine  is  decidedly  less  toxic  than 
stovaine  or  novocain,  and  certainly  It  has  far  less  action 
on  the  motor  cells  than  these  two.  Novocain,  still 
more  stovaine,  causes  a  decided,  and  often  complete, 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  lower 


patt  of  the  trunk.  Tropacoeaine,  on  the  other  hand,  causes 
but  slight  muscular  interference,  so  slight  that  as  a  rule 
the  patient  can  raise  himself  on  his  shoulders  and  heels 
to  have  an  abdominal  bandage  put  on.  The  slight- 
ness  of  the  action  which  tropacoeaine  has  on  the  motor 
cells  greatly  lessens  the  liability  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  being  Interfered  with.  The  addition  of  adreralin 
to  the  injection  fluid  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  merely 
adds  an  undesirable  constituent,  complicating  the  sterili- 
zation of  the  solution.  The  technique  which  I  cow  use  Is 
as  follows  :  The  patient  is  given  a  warm  diffusible  stimu- 
lant to  drink  ;  then,  whilst  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  the 
operation  table,  with  the  back  well  bent  forward,  a  medium- 
sized  exploring  needle  is  inserted  exactly  in  the  middle 
line  below  the  spinous  process  of  one  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. I  usually  select  the  interval  between  the  second 
and  third,  or,  for  high  anaesthesia,  between  the  first  and 
second.  The  insertion  of  a  sharp  needle  of  moderate  size 
is  usually  almost  painless,  and  is,  therefore,  I  think,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  flee  trocar  and  cannula,  which  I  reserve 
for  difficult  ca^es.  As  soon  as  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid 
flows  freely  and  clearly,  an  aseptic  syrioge,  of  a  capacity 
of  10  ccm.,  and  containing  1  ccm.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  tropacoeaine,  is  fitted  on  to  the  needle.  The  piston 
of  the  syringe  is  then  slo'wly  withdrawn,  and  some  6  or 
8  ccm.  of  cerebro-spiDal  fluid  taken  into  the  barrel, 
where  it  mixes  with  the  1  ccm.  of  tropacoeaine  solution. 
The  mixture  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  tropacoeaine  is 
then  slowly  injected  into  the  spinal  eac.  The  needle  is 
then  withdrawn  and  the  puncture  sealed  with  collodion, 
after  which  the  patient  is  placed  on  his  back.  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  Trendelenburg  position,  as 
advocated  by  Kader  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  upward 
diffusion  of  the  anaesthetic  in  the  spinal  sac.  The 
aspiration  of  the  fluid  and  injection  by  the  10  ccm. 
syringe,  as  previously  described,  renders  this  position  un- 
necessary The  onset  of  the  anaesthetic  action  is  very 
rapid,  so  that  by  the  time  the  patient  is  placed  on  his 
back  and  finally  prepared  for  operation,  the  anaesthesia  is 
complete.  So  rapid  and  so  certain  is  the  action  of  the  in- 
jection given  in  this  way  that  I  do  not  now  think  of  test- 
ing whether  anaesthesia  has  taken  place  or  not,  but  at 
once  start  the  operation,  fully  confident  that  the  patient 
is  completely  insensitive  from  the  costal  arch  to  the  toes. 
As  a  rule  the  anaes'hesia  extends  to  about  the  fourth  rib, 
occasionally  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  or  as  low  as  the  costal 
arch.  If  the  technique  has  been  carefully  carried  out,  the 
clear  cerebro- spinal  fluid  flowing  freely  through  the 
needle,  then  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  anaesthesia  does 
not  reach  well  above  the  costal  arch.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid  has  not  flowed  freely,  so 
that  little  or  none  could  be  aspirated  before  reinjecting  it 
with  the  tropacoeaine.  then  the  anaesthesia  dees  not  ex- 
tend nearly  so  high.  In  only  two  out  of  nearly  100  cases 
have  I  found  the  anaesthetic  fail  when  the  technique 
appeared  to  be  faultless.  The  average  duiation  of  the 
anaesthesia  was  one  and  a  half  hours;  occasionally  it 
lasted  as  long  as  three  hours,  and  sometimes  less  than  one 
hour.  As  a  rule  It  is  Ideal,  absolutely  painless,  and  un- 
attended by  any  unpleasant  subjective  symptoms.  Opera- 
tions on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, sometimes  being  attended  by  a  certain  amount  of 
pain.  I  have  consequently  not  found  Bplnal  anaesthesia 
Blone  suitable  for  severe  kidney  or  gall-stone  operations. 
It  may,  however,  be  used  even  in  these  cases,  if  a  small 
preliminary  injection  of  morphine,  or,  better,  scor-Uarnin 
and  morphine,  be  administered  sub  cute.  This  preliminary 
injection  I  have  found  of  service  when  operating  even  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  cases  where  the 
peritoneum  was  acutely  inflamed.  As  long  as  the  dose  of 
the  anaesthetic  was  kept  within  reasonable  limits  I  have 
seen  nothing  of  severe,  or  even  troublesome,  accompanying 
or  after- effects.  On  rare  occasions  the  patient  has  felt 
some  slight  nausea  and  even  vomited  once  during  the 
operation.  Afterwards  slight  nausea  or  headache  may  be 
felt  for  a  few  hours,  but  only  two  patients  complained  of 
headache  next  day.  With  these  trifling  exceptions  I  have 
seen  no  after-effects  at  all,  nofever.no  persistent  head- 
ache, no  vomiting,  paralysis,  etc.  As  a  rule  the  patient 
chats  freely,  completely  at  bis  ease,  during  the  operation, 
and  then  goes  back  to  bed  to  read  the  papers  and  have  his 
lunch  as  usual.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  operation, 
if  there  is  no  contrainoication,  an  ounce  of  castor 
oil    is  given  to  counteract    any  tendency  to  headache. 
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On  one  occasion  I  saw  serions  respiratory  trouble  result 
shortly  after  the  administration  of  the  injection,  but  this 
was  caused  by  an  excessive  dose  of  the  anaesthetic. 
Through  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  chemist,  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  tropacocaine  was  substituted  for  the  usual 
5  per  cent.  Consequently  the  patient,  unfortunately  an 
elderly  man,  received  a  double  dose  of  the  anaesthetic. 
The  operation,  that  of  cystotomy,  had  just  been  completed 
when  signs  of  severe  respiratory  failure  set  in,  and  the 
patient  (a  fat,  flabby  man  with  severe  chronic  bronchitis 
and  nephritis)  became  unconscious.  Stimulants  were 
given  at  once  and  the  head  and  trunk  well  raised,  while 
the  extremities  were  lowered.  This  had  the  effect  of  at 
once  improving  the  breathing,  so  that  in  a  little  time  it 
became  regular  and  the  patient  regained  consciousness 
and  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  his  collapse.  This  is  the 
only  case  in  mv  experience  where  ill  effects  have  accrued. 
To  sum  up.  The  more  I  make  use  of  spinal  anaesthesia 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  its  value,  safety,  and  efficiency. 
While  I  should  strongly  deprecate  its  use  for  minor  eases, 
which  can  be  performed  under  local  infiltration  anaesthesia 
or  nitrous  oxide.  I  believe  it  to  be  safer  and  preferable  to 
either  chloroform  or  ether  for  the  majority  of  operations  below 
the  diaphragm.  Especially  is  it  indicated  in  cases  where 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  bronchitis  or  other  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  in  chronic 
alcoholism,  nephritis,  and  possibly  diabetes.  It  is  of 
great  service  in  dealing  with  greatly  debilitated  patients, 
such  as  those  suffering  from  chronic  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, extravasation  of  urine,  of  senile  gangrene,  etc., 
where  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  a  general  anaesthetic 
often  robs  the  patient  of  his  chance  of  recovery.  Again, 
I  have  found  it  of  value  when  catheter. zing  the  ureters  in 
the  male  in  a  sensitive  patient,  for,  unlike  a  general 
anaesthetic,  it  does  not  inhibit  the  renal  secretion. 
The  contraindications  which  I  have  recognised  are : 
children  and  highly  neurotic  patients,  severe  septic  con- 
ditions, acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  (not  always 
a  contraindication),  long  and  difficult  operations  above  the 
umbilicus. 

Dr.  A.  Goodman  Levy  (London)  said :  The  results  obtained 
Irom  the  employment  of  general  anaesthetics  are  unques- 
tionably often  far  from  perfect,  and  the  interest  which  is 
being  devoted  to  alternative  methods  is  therefore  intelli- 
gible. I  take  it  that  this  discussion  implies  a  direct 
attack  upon  the  suprema  y  of  general  anaesthetics,  and  it 
is  therefore  time  to  bring  forward  such  reserve  forces  as 
we  possess  in  their  support.  Now,  It  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  a  simple  and  effective  inhalation  method  is 
practically  unknown  in  this  couxtry ;  I  refer  to  the  "open" 
method  of  administering  ether.  It  is  a  common  state- 
ment in  textbooks  that  the  open  method  is  not  applicable 
to  ether,  but  my  personal  experience  and  its  very  large 
employment  in  the  United  States  certainly  tend  to  r?fate 
this  view.  The  type  of  anaesthesia  thus  obtained  sur- 
passes that  of  chloroform  at  its  best,  and  its  superiority  ever 
that  of '  close"  methods  is  referable  I  believe,  first,  to  the 
absence  of  cyanosis;  secondly,  to  the  absence  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  respiratory  apertures.  There  exists  unfor- 
tunately a  prevalent  idea  tiat  some  degree  of  cyanosis 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  inhalation  of  ether  vapour, 
and  it  is  common  to  see  patients  deeply  cyanosed  from 
the  start  to  the  finish  tf  an  administration.  The  vapour 
being  concentrated,  as  it  is  in  closed  methods,  by 
"  rebreathing "  over  ether  into  a  bag,  anoxaemia  is,  of 
couraedjnavoidable,  and  it  is,  further,  generally  initiated 
by  the  preliminary  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas. 
The  direct  results  of  this  asphyxial  condition  are  (1) 
exaggerated  respiratory  movements,  (2)  venous  congestion. 
The  venous  congestion  not  only  adversely  affects  certain 
important  operations, but  in  addition  must  cause  a  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
and  hence  a  direct  obstruction  to  respiration.  The 
obstructed  breathing  Increases  the  cyanosis,  and  is,  I 
believe,  incidentally  the  cause  of  the  spasmodic  respiratory 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  frequently 
such  an  objectionable  feature  of  ether  anaesthesia  in 
abdominal  operations.  Asphyxial  troubles  are  frequently, 
and  especially  in  unskilful  hands,  intensified  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  closely -fitting  face-piece,  such  as  is  used  in 
connexion  with  a  Clover's  inhaler.  Thereby  the  nares  are 
nearly  always  compressed,  the  respirations  hence  becoming 
entirely  oral.  In  the  absence  of  proper  precautions,  the 
Hpa  are  stretched  by  the  pressure  and  become  approxi- 


mated, and  thus  an  obstructive  labial  stertor  is  set  up. 
When  this  naso-oral  obstruction  exists,  the  respira- 
tions, which  are  doubly  stimulated  by  the  ether  and 
by  the  asphxial  condition  of  the  blood,  produce 
a  negative  pressure  during  inspiration,  and  thus 
the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  reinforced 
by  suction.  In  this  way,  as  I  believe,  almost  any 
degree  of  respiratory  obstruction  may  be  induced, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  satisfactory  inhalation 
without  free  respiration  is  an  anachronism.  The  sup- 
posed necessity  for  an  asphyxial  factor  is  fortunately 
a  myth,  and  as  the  open  method  can  be  made  to  supply 
a  sufficient  concentration  of  vapour,  most  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  ether  administration  are  swept 
away  when  it  is  employed.  The  physiological  advantages 
and  the'safety"  of  etheranaesthesiaare  fairly  well  known, 
so  that  I  need  not  now  touch  on  them,  and  when,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  exists  a  regular,  unobstructed,  and  slightly 
sti mula ted  respiration,  a  perfectoxygenation  of  the  blood,  an 
absence  of  venous  congestion,  and  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  surely  there  is  little  left  for  the 
surgeon  to  desire.  The  condition  of  the  patient  after  the 
operation  is  in  my  experience  excellent,  and  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  a  prolonged  deprivation  of  oxygen  con- 
spicuously atsent.  The  phenomenon  of  the  so-called 
"dyspnoeic  salivation"  would  lead  us  largely  to  connect 
the  usual  profuse  secretion  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus 
with  an  asphyxial  condition,  and  it  is  notieable  that  this 
disagreeable  condition  is  greatly  reduced  in  the  open 
method.  Lastly,  the  process  is  a  simple  one,  easily 
learnt,  and  does  not  call  for  the  exhibition  of  special  skill. 
Certain  objections  have  been  advanced  against  the 
method  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  can  be  allowed  to 
counterbalance  its  manifold  advantages.  Certainly  the 
induction  period  is  rather  protracted,  but,  on  an  average, 
I  do  not  think  it  takes  more  than  three  minutes  longer 
than  does  chloroform.  In  hospital  work  this  die- 
advantage  can  be  minimized  by  organization  on 
well  known  lines,  and  in  any  case  much  time  and 
trouble  is  saved  from  the  absence  of  the  initial  respira- 
tory embarrassment  frequently  incident  to  the  closed 
method  of  induction.  As  to  the  plea  that  the  method 
is  a  wasteful  one,  I  do  not  think  many  would  allow 
economy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  efficiency.  A  good 
deal  of  the  anaesthetic  may  have  to  be  U3ed  to  Induce 
anaesthesia,  but  a  much  weaker  vapour  is  required  to 
maintatn  it  than  is  generally  supposed,  provided  the 
administration  is  continuous,  as  it  should  be.  I  do  not 
believe  a  greater  concentration  than  5  per  cent,  or  6  per 
cent,  of  vapour  is  required  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
considerable  economy  can  be  effected  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  proper  method  of  administration.  A 
large  initial  dose  of  ether  is  absorbed  by  the  body 
before  the  blood  is  brought  to  the  required  anaes- 
thetizing pressure,  and  to  introduce  this  rapidly  a  high 
concentration  of  vapour  must  be  exhibited  at  first. 
To  effect  this  by  the  open  method,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  certain  points  of  principle  which 
I  referred  to  in  a  paper  upon  the  evaporation  of 
anaesthetic  fluids,  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  July,  1906.  The  ether  should  be  suspended  in 
the  strands  of  a  loosely-woven  fabric  such  as  gauze, 
through  which  the  inspired  air  passes  freely ;  when  air 
passes  through  the  saturated  fabric  it  takes  up  a  sufficiency 
of  vapour,  and  it  is  essential  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
inspired  air  should  take  this  course,  and  therefore  no  free 
airway  should  be  allowed  under  the  edges  of  the  frame 
which  supports  the  gauze.  Hermetic  application  of 
this  frame  to  the  face  is  unnecessary  ;  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  allow  a  suitably-contoured  frame*  to  mi 
lightly  upon  the  face,  for  eompai'atively  little  of  the  air 
will  pass  through  the  chinks  under  the  mask  provided 
that  the  airway  through  it  is  sullieiently  large.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  necessary  to  enwrap  loosely  the 
margins  of  the  frame  with  wet  lint.  I  have  found 
it  best  to  employ  a  cover  of  several  folds  of  gauze, 
divided  into  quarter  sections.*  The  streDgth  of 
vapour  obtained  by  moistening  one  quarter  with  ether 
is  respirable  by  a  conscious  person,  and  by  progressively 
bringing  into  use  the  remaining  sections  anaesthesia  is 
gradually  induced.  Anaesthesia  may  be  maintained  by 
keeping  two  quarters,  or    even   only  one,   continuously 

*  Messrs.  Allen  auu  Haul  ury  supply  frames  auu  covers  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 
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moistened,  ether  being  dropped  on  at  sufficiently  frequent 
and  regular  intervals.  Less  precise  results  ean  be 
obtained  by  simply  dropping  suitable  quantities  of 
ether  on  to  an  undivided  manifold  gauze  cover;  even 
then,  if  the  administrator  is  prepared  to  take  a  little 
trouble,  the  vapour  may  be  \ery  perfectly  and  con- 
tinuously controlled  by  roughly  estimating  the  amount 
of  ether  and  the  intervals  between  its  applications  in 
numbers  of  drop3  and  of  respirations,  and  suitably  varying 
these  two  factors  until  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 
With  regard  to  the  respiratory  sequelae  that  Mr.  Dean 
has  referred  to,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  pul- 
monary congestion  from  asphyxial  conditions,  coupled 
possibly  with  infected  bags,  is  a  more  important 
factor  in  their  production  than  is  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  diluted  and  puve  ether  vapour.  In  con- 
clusion, I  submit  that  spinal  anaesthesia  is  pass- 
ing through  the  usual  initial  stage  of  over-appraisal, 
and  even  its  admitted  disadvantages  preclude  any  com- 
parison, except  in  a  few  special  cases,  with  the  consistently 
excellent  results  obtained  from  such  a  method  as  I  have 
just  dealt  with. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Struthers  (Edinburgh)  said :  I  take  it  that 
the  object  of  this  discussion  is  not  so  much  to  discus  the 
technique  of  general,  spinal,  or  local  anaesthesia  as  to 
deline,  if  possible,  the  respective  field  of  each.  In  the 
abstract  of  his  remarks  published  in  the  Journal  before 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Dean  made  the  statement  that  "  when 
the  anaesthesia  is  required  for  an  operation  where  shock 
is  not  likely  to  be  produced  the  question  of  a  general 
versus  a  local  anaesthetic  is  not  a  matter  of  any  moment." 
I  venture  to  disagree  with  that  statement  in  so  far  as 
to  say  that  there  is  a  distinct*  though  perhaps  relatively 
unimportant,  class  of  operations  in  which  local  anaes- 
thesia can  be  employed  with  complete  success — in  which 
it  is  one's  duty  to  make  use  of  it,  because  it  is  absolutely 
safe  and  free  from  serious  aftereffects,  and  therefore 
offers  very  considerable  advantages  over  general  anaes- 
thesia induced  by  CHCL  or  ether.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  moment  for  the  patient  that 
we  should  employ  local  instead  of  general  anaesthesia 
whenever  possible,  so  as  to  minimize,  if  not  altogether 
abolish,  the  risk  connected  with  operative  interference  of 
any  kind,  however  trivial  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  state 
briefly  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  as  to  the  indications 
for  and  against  the  employment  of  local  anaesthesia. 
In  the  first  place,  one  may  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  main  field  for  local  anaethesia  is  in 
minor  operative  work,  and  if  it  is  asked  what  minor 
operations  may  suitaily  be  done  under  it,  I  would  say 
those  in  cases  where  the  field  of  operation  is  such  that 
the  whole  area  or  its  nerve  supply  can  be  certainly  and 
safely  reached  by  the  injecting  needle,  and  can  be  rendered 
insensitive  to  pain  with  a  dose  of  cocaine,  eueiine,  or  what- 
ever drug  is  used,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  safety. 
Such  operations  maybe  done  without  risk,  without  serious 
discomfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  perfect  confidence  as  to 
the  possibility  of  completing  them  under  local  anaesthesia. 
In  some  of  them  the  field  of  operation  may  be  rendered 
analgesic  by  direct  infiltration,  in  others  by  endoneural  or 
perineural  injection  with  cocaine  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  operation  area,  producing  what  is  termed  regional 
anaesthesia.  I  should  like  ta  emphasize  in  passing  the 
great  value  of  regional  anaesthesia,  especially  in  the  hand 
and  fingers.  I  believe  it  is  not  widely  enough  recognized 
how  easy  it  is  to  render  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hand 
analgesic  by  injections  into  or  round  the  median,  ulnar, 
and  radial  nerves.  Under  the  analgesia  produced  by 
these  injections  any  operation  on  the  hand  and  fingers 
can  be  done,  and  the  method  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  in  out-patient  work,  in  working  single-banded,  and 
indeed  under  all  conditions.  I  described  the  tejhnique 
of  making  these  injections,  which  was  first  elaborated  by 
Braun  of  Leipzig,  in  some  notes  on  local  anaesthesia 
which  I  published  some  time  ago.  For  such  opera- 
tions local  anaesthesia  appears  to  me  to  be  the  method 
of  choice,  and  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of 
general  anaesthesia  except  in  children,  or  adults  of 
a  nervous  and  excitible  disposition,  who  demand 
a  general  anaesthetic.  Some  operations  which  are 
frequently  done  under  general  anaesthesia,  such  as  that 
for  varicocele,  hydrocele  (radical  cure),  castration,  the 
removal  of  prepatellar  bursae,  etc.,  are  eminently  suitable 
for  local  anaesthesia,  because  the  field  of  operation  can  be 


exactly  defined  and  easily  rendered  analgesic  by  infiltra- 
tion,   while     the     possibility    of    complications    arising 
during  operation  requiring  an  extension  of  the  analgesic 
area  can  be  excluded.    It  is  sometimes  maintained  that 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  interferes  with  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  such  operations  owing  to  the  oedema  pro- 
duced.   To  anyone  with  a  very  moderate  experience  that 
is  not  so.     The   addition  of  adrenalin  to  solutions  for 
producing  'jeal  anaesthesia  renders  them  eo  much  more 
powerful   that  the  necessity   of    producing    the    intense 
oedema  of  the  tissues  formerly  indispensable  in   using 
Schleich's  method  no  longer  exists,  while  the  analgesia 
is    a  genuine    and    most  satisfactory  one,    lasting    one 
and  a  half,  two,  or  more  hours.      I  would,   in  general, 
limit  the    use  of  local  anaesthesia  to    minor  operative 
work.     Attempts   to   use  it  where  the  extent  of   a  dis- 
section cannot  be  exactly  defined  and  where  the  field 
of  operation  cannot,  therefore,    with    certainty    be   ren- 
dered analgesic  beforehand,  are   as    a   rule   ill  advised 
except    where  general  anaesthesia  is  absolutely  contra- 
indicated.    Its  use  in  such  cases  is  too  apt  to  lead  to  the 
infliction  of  severe  psin  or  the  performance  of  an  incom- 
plete and  therefore  bad  operation.     One  is  occasionally 
tempted,  for  example,  to  undertake  the  removal  of  one  or 
two  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck  under  local  anaesthesia, 
when  the  glands  seem  superficial  and  are  freely  movable. 
The  proximity  of  large  veins  makes  it  impossible  to  infil- 
trate the  tissues    round    the   glands   with  safety.    The 
frequent  presence  of  unexpected  adhesions  and  additional 
enlarged  glands  callB  for  an  extension   of  the  analgesic 
area  which  cannot  be  easily  made;  dragging  on  the  glaads 
involves  tissues  outside  the  analgesic  area,  and  the  general 
result  is  as  a  rule  most  unsatisfactory.    Attempts  have 
also  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  extend  the  use  of 
local  anaesthesia  to  certain  abdominal  operations,  such  as 
colostomy,  gastrostomy,  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  etc., 
especially  since  the  demonstration  by  Lennander  of  the 
insensibility  of  the  visceral  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal 
viscera.     Unfortunately  the  abdominal  wall  and  parietal 
peritoneum  are  acutely  sensitive  and  must  not  be  dragged 
upon  if  pain  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
analgesia  are  such  that  the  utmoBt  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised to  avoid  this.    It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  com- 
Dlications  will  be  met  with  before  opening  the  abdomen, 
and  if  an  extension  of  the  analgf  sic  area  is  desired  it  is 
difficult  and    tedious    to   attain  it.    The   net    result   is 
that    the    operator's   freedom  of   aation    is   always  more 
or   less  interfered   with,  and  the    difficulty    in   obtain- 
ing the  best  results  in  abdominal  work  is  such  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  is  to  be  avoided   if  possible.    I  quite 
admit    that    many    abdominal    operations     have     been 
successfully  carried  out  under  local  anaesthesia,  but  I 
believe  that  such  operations  can  be  done  more  quickly, 
andwith  a  greater  certainty  of  attaining  a  good  result,  and 
with   less  discomfort  and   strain   for  the    patient  under 
CHOL  or  ether,  and'that  local  should  not  be    regarded 
as    an    alternative     to     general    anaesthesia    in    such 
work  but  merely  as  an  ai  i  to  the  performance  of  some 
life-saving  operations,  such  as  the  relief  of  strangulated 
hernia,  or  of  acute  obstruction,  when,  owing  to  the  gravity 
of    a  patient's  condition,  general    anaesthesia    is    contra- 
indicated,  or  in  the  rare  cases  where  one  is  compelled 
to    work   single-handed,    without    skilled    assistance    of 
any    kind    in    dealing    with    urgent    emergencies.      As 
regards  the   relative   merits   of   local  and  spinal  anaes- 
thesia there  is   little  to  be  said,  for  spinal  anaesthesia 
has  still  to  be  classed  as  a  method  attended  by  risk  to  life 
and  by  serious  discomfort  to  the  patient  in  many  cases, 
and  therefore  occupies  the  same  relative  position  to  local 
as  does  general  anaesthesia.    Before  concluding,  however, 
I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  three  men  to  whose  work  on 
local  anaesthesia  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  that 
subject     I  refer  to  Keclus,  Schleich,  and  Braun.    To  Keclus 
we  owe  the  early  developments  of  safe  and   satisfactory 
methods  of  injecting  cocaine,  which  still  remains  the ,mort 
generally  useful  local  anaesthetic  we  possess.    To  ^eicli 
the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  extremely  dilute  solutions 
of    local  anaesthetic   drugs   to  produce    analgesia .  when 
properly  used,  a  discovery  which  did  much  to  extend  tie 
field  of  usefulness  of  local  anaesthesia ;  while  to  Braun  we 
owe  more  than  to  any  one,  our  knowledge  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  local  anaesthetics  »™  »»  ™*'  »| 
Iv  c=  the  techniaue  of  regional  anaesthesia,  and   trie 
Sat  value  of  adtog  small  "doses  of  the  adrenal  acUve 
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principle  to  solutions  for  inducing  local  anaesthesia. 
All  that  has  been  written  and  done  in  this  country  on 
local  anaesthesia  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  work  of  these 
three  men,  a  fact  which  is,  I  believe,  not  so  generally 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  it  might  be. 

Dr.  W.  L.  RoDMiN  (Philadelphia)  said  :  It  is  quite  a 
coincidence  that  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  was  opened  by  a  paper  on  lumbar 
puncture  by  Professor  Kiittner,  of  Marburg.  He  was  quite 
optimistic  in  his  views.  Anaesthesia  must  ever  remain 
an  important — I  am  almost  led  to  s  jy  the  paramount— que  s- 
tion  to  all  practitioners  of  surgery.  While  the  danger  of 
general  anaesthetics  is  real,  not  chimerical,  jet  I  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Ward  Cousins  in  his  remarks, 
that  the  danger  is  overestimated  and  that  we  get  much 
better  results  now  from  ether  since  the  drop  method  is 
followed.  Both  the  danger  and  post-operative  discomfort 
are  lessened  thereby.  Like  British  surgeons,  we  in 
America  have  been  slow  to  give  up  general  anaesthesia, 
believing  that  in  so  doing  one  may  assume  even  greater 
risks.  1  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct field  for  lumbar  puncture,  as  it  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  several  essayists — namely,  in  pulmo- 
nary, renal,  and  cardiac  diseases — where  the  dangers 
incic'ent  to  general  anaesthetics  are  relatively  great. 
Alcoholics,  and  senile  subjects  with  arterio-sclerosis, 
bear  lumbar  puncture  particularly  well.  In  diabetes  it 
should  always  be  given  the  preference  over  ether  or  chloro- 
form. I  recently  used  it  in  amputating  the  leg  of  a  diabetic 
nearly  80  years  of  age.  I  was  much  interested  in  what 
was  said  by  one  of  the  essayists  concerning  tropacocaine. 
My  experience  with  lumbar  puncture  has  been  limited  to 
something  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  and  cocaine  and 
stovaire  r<ave  been  the  agents  employpd— the  former  from 
1900  to  1905 ;  since  then,  stovaine.  While  satisfactory  in 
the  m>  in,  the  latter  particularly  so,  the  high  endorsement 
of  tropicocaine  wlil  induce  me  to  make  use  of  it  in  the 
fature.  Headache,  post-operative  nau3ea,  etc.,  have  been 
rather  exceptional  complications.  In  truth,  the  more  I 
use  spinal  anaesthesia  the  better  I  like  it,  but  I  still 
believe  that  its  superior  advantage  over  general  anaesthesia 
as  a  routine  procedure  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  It  is 
qu'te  satisfactory  for  operations  on  the  lower  extremities 
and  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus.  It  is  particularly 
indicated  in  prostatic  and  rectal  surgery  when  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  patient  are  wanted  to  asaist  the  surgeon. 
I  have  sutured  both  the  internal  and  external  sphincters 
of  the  rectum  in  a  way  that  could  not  well  have  been  done 
under  general  anaesthesia.  A  farmer  fell  astride  a  pitch- 
fork, cutting  both  sphincters  as  cleanly  as  could  be  done 
by  a  scalpel.  Incontinence  wa3  complete.  Under  lumbar 
anagthesia,  the  patient  bearing  down  and  rendering  valu- 
able assistance,  the  sphincters  were  readily  brought  into 
view,  and  sutured  without  difficulty.  The  result  was 
perfect  control  of  the  rectum.  In  operating  in  the  country, 
where  one  has  no  assistant,  or  fears  to  entrust  the  ether  or 
chloroform  to  him,  spinal  puncture  can  advantageously  be 
used.  I  find  on  the  whole  that  patient  s  like  it,  and  those 
who  submit  to  puncture  are  disposed  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  escaping  the  post-operative  nausea  inci- 
dent to  general  anaesthesia.  I  have  hitherto  considered 
children  improper  subjects  for  lumbar  puncture  on  account 
of  psychic  influences  to  which  they  are  so  impressionable. 
Moreover,  they  almost  invariably  bear  genen  1  anaesthetics 
perfectly.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  Conti- 
nental surgeons  frequently  employ  it  in  quite  young 
children.  The  point  has  bepn  well  made  that  shock  is  less 
after  lumbar  puncture.  The  "  blocking  of  the  nerves  " 
unquestionably  prevents  impressions  being  transmitted  to 
the  brain.  Wainwright  demonstrated  t^iat  after  spinal 
anaesthesia  the  limbs  of  dogs  could  be  burnt  to  a  crisp 
without  producing  shock. 

Dr.  J.  Sinijlktos  DARLi.Nfi  (Largan)  said  :  Irecently  had 
occasion  to  remove  an  ovarian  tumour,  70  lb.  in  weight 
and  universally  adherent,  from  a  woman  75  years  of  age. 
In  the  prolonged  operation,  though  only  local  anaesthesia 
by  the  infiltration  method  of  the  line  of  the  incision  was 
used,  there  was  practically  no  pain— none,  except  when 
intestine  was  dragged  upon. 

Mr.  E.  Caxnv  Ryall  (London)  said:  Spinal  anjlgesia 
has  now  been  practised  abroad  for  several  years,  and  yet 
in  England,  one  may  s»y,  little  appears  to  be  known 
about  the  many  advantages  of  this  procedure  in  operative 
surgery.     Of  all   the  methods   at  our  disposal  for  com- 


bating shock  following  injuries  or  operations  on  the 
abdomen  or  lower  extremities,  none  that  I  know  of  can; 
compare  with  spinal  analgesia.  This  was  forcibly  brought 
to  my  mind  last  year.  The  first  patient  upon  whom 
I  ope.-ated  by  this  method  was  an  old  man  suffering  from 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  with  stone  in  the  bladder. 
His  heart  was  the  seat  of  organic  disease  which  prevented 
his  tikicg  a  general  anaesthetic,  so  I  decided  to  operate 
under  spinal  analgesia.  The  prostate  was  enucleated: 
suprapubically,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
he  was  quite  cheerful  and  absolutely  free  from 
shock,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  suffering  from 
serious  heart  disease.  He  made  a  good  recovery. 
Since  then  I  have  performed  several  suprapubic  prosta- 
tectomies under  spinal  analgesia,  and  in  no  case  was 
there  any  appearance  whatever  of  sheck ;  in  fact,  the 
pulse  and  general  condition  appeared  to  be  better  after 
the  operation  than  it  was  before.  Soon  after  my  first  case 
a  patient  was  admitted  into  hospital  suffering  from  high- 
lying  carcinoma  of  the  rectum.  I  decided  to  operate 
under  spinal  analgesia,  and  excised  the  rectum,  having 
first  removed  the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum.  During, 
the  whole  time  the  operation  was  in  progress  I  kept  up  a 
running  conversation  with  the  patient,  and  when  it  was 
completed  and  he  was  taken  back  to  his  bed,  I  brought 
his  wife  and  daughter  in  to  see  him.  He  received  them  in 
such  a  jocular  manner  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
them  believe  the  operation  had  taken  place.  He  made  a 
good  recovery.  I  would  ask  you  if  these  are  pictures  of 
similar  cases  performed  under  general  anaesthesia.  II 
time  permitted  I  could  give  many  more  instances  of  the 
absence  of  shock  following  operations,  such  as  chole- 
cystectomies, gastro  enterostomies,  nephrectomies,  appen- 
dicectomies  and  hernias — strangulated,  ventral  and  radical! 
cure3— which  I  have  performed  under  spinal  analgesia.  I 
injected  one  patient  on  four  separate  occasions.  He  was. 
suffering  from  rectal  carcinoma,  and  had  severe  aortic- 
regurgitation.  I  always  use  novocain  for  inducing  spinal 
analgesia,  and  up  to  the  present,  although  I  operate 
several  times  weekly  by  this  method,  I  have  had 
no  death  from  the  use  of  this  drug.  Novocain  has 
the  following  advantages  when  contrasted  with  stovaine: 

(1)  Stovaine  is  acid  in  reaction  and  irritating,  hence  the 
"after-pain"  which  is  so  commonly  complained  of  ia 
the  operation  wound,  following  local  or  spinal  analgesia. 
Novocain  is  neutral  in  reaction,  non  irritating,  and  "after- 
pain"  is  never  complained  of  in  the  operation  wound. 

(2)  Stovaine  in  over  10  per  cent,  solution,  when  injected 
beneath  the  skin  or  left  in  contact  with  mucous  mem- 
branes longer  than  ten  minutes,  is  apt  to  cause  sloughing. 
With  novocain  no  such  effect  is  produced.  (3)  The  anal- 
gesia produced  with  stovaine  is  not  reliable  and  is  of  short 
duration,  whereas  the  analgesia  produced  with  novocain- 
suprarenin  is  most  reliable  and  of  longer  duration.  (4)  If 
a  muscle-nerve  preparation  is  made  and  the  nerve  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  stovaine,  then  taken  out  and  washed  with 
"  Ringer's  Fluid "'  and  electrodes  applied  to  the  nerve.it 
is  found  as  a  rule  that  no  contraction  takes  place  in  the 
muscle,  or  if  it  does  it  ia  very  slight.  This  experiment 
demonstrates  the  deleterious  action  of  stovaine  on  the 
nerve.  If  a  similar  experiment  is  carried  out  with  novo- 
cain, a  good  contraction  of  the  muscle  alwajs  results. 
(5)  With  stovaine  the  bowels  are  frequently  opened  on  the 
operating  table  soon  after  the  spinal  injection  1b  given. 
This  drawback  seldom  occurs  with  novocain.  (6)  Stovaine 
is  more  toxic  than  novocain,  and  has  the  most  powerful 
action  of  any  local  anaesthetic  on  the  motor  nerves ;  hence 
it  is  more  liable  to  cause  respiratory  paraljsls.  (7)  Many 
deaths  and  several  cases  of  permanent  paralysis  have 
followed  the  spinal  injection  of  stovaine.  Such  cata- 
strophes have  not  been  recorded  with  novocain,  although 
at  the  present  time  this  drug  is  much  more  commonly 
employed  than  stovaine  in  Germany.  From  the  foregoing 
remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  I  think  novocain  is  the  drug 
most  suitable  for  spinal  analgesia,  and  if  stovaine  is 
used  at  all,  owing  to  its  more  powerful  action  on  the 
motor  nerves,  should  only  be  injected  into  patients  suffer- 
ing from  dislocations  or  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Technique. — 1.  Before  operation :  Castor-oil  and  pyramidon. 
2.  Injection :  Patient  seated  with  shoulders  arched.  Needle 
inserted  through  median  plane.  Site  of  puncture  depends 
on  the  operation.  Patient  kept  sitting  for  five  minutes, 
after  Injection.  Then  placed  in  horizontal  position  and  head 
kept  elevated.     3.   After  operation:   Head  kept  elevated. 
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Pyramidon  exhibited.  I  have  worked  with  10  per  cent, 
5  per  cent.,  and  2  per  cent,  solutions  of  novocain.  During 
the  past  two  months  I  have  been  using  only  a  1  per  cent, 
solution  in  conjunction  wilh  synthetical  suprarenin,  which 
1  add  myself,  in  drops,  to  the  novocain  solution  In  the 
proportion  of  1  drop  to  each  2  c.cm.  For  operations  on 
the  anus  and  perineum  I  puncture  in  the  third  lumbar 
space;  8  c.cm.  of  cerebro- spinal  fluid  is  slowly  withdrawn; 
8  c.cm.  of  1  per  cent,  novocain-suprarenin  solution  is 
injected.  For  operations  on  the  leg  I  puncture  in  the  first 
lumbar  space;  8  to  10  c.cm.  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  is 
withdrawn;  8  to  10  c.cm.  of  1  per  cent,  novocain- eupra- 
renin  solution  is  injected.  For  operations  on  therm's 
the  puncture  is  made  in  the  second  lumbar  space ;  8  to 
10  c.cm.  cerebrospinal  fluid  is  withdrawn  ;  8  to  10  c.cm. 
of  1  per  cent,  novocain-suprarenin  solution  is  injected, 
For  operatior.s  on  the  abdomen— for  operations  beloio  the 
umbilicus:  Puncture  first  lumbar  space;  10  c.cm.  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  withdrawn  ;  10  c  em.  of  1  per  cent,  novocain- 
suprarenin  solution  is  injected.  Fjr  operations  aboce  the 
umbilicus:  Puncture  in  first  lumbar  space;  10  c.cm.  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  withdrawn ;  10  c.cm.  of  1  per  cent, 
novocain-suprarenin  solution  is  injected  +  scopolamin 
and  morphine. 

Dr.  G.  A.  E.  Barton  (London)  said:  If,  instead  of  our 
going  to  Germany  to  learn  our  business,  the  Germans 
would  learn  from  us  to  employ  specialists  to  admicister 
anaesthetics,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  intra- 
spinal method.  The  results  of  a  rough  analysis  of  Mr. 
Barker's  cases  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  March 
23rd  give,  pace  Mr.  Barker,  a  death-rate  of  1  per  cent- 
failure  to  produce  analgesia  3  per  cent.,  vomiling  and 
headache,  in  many  cases  stated  to  be  severe  and  lasting 
one  or  two  days,  in  3  per  cent.  The  analgesia  produced 
was  in  many  cases  irregular  in  its  seat  and  duration.  To- 
day we  hear  that  there  is  a  risk  of  puncturing  veins,  also 
of  intercostal  parnlysis  beiDg  temporarily  produced. 
These  results  ate,  1  think,  encouraging  to  the  anaesthetist. 
A  week  or  so  ago,  In  consultation  with  Dr.  Thoresby 
Jones  of  London,  he  mentioned  a  case  to  me  which  he  had 
encountered  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  In  view  of  this 
discussion  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  few  details  of  the 
case,  which  presented  some  interesting  remote  after-effects. 
This  is  what  he  says :  "The  man  S.  is  not  now  at  home, 
so  I  fear  what  I  can  tell  you  may  be  of  no  real  use  to 
you.  However,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  was  on  May  16th 
called  to  him  after  he  had  left  the  hospital  three  weeks, 
and  at  that  time  he  had  his  lower  limbs  wrapped  in 
flannel  bandages,  both  being  OEdematous  and  nearly  twice 
their  normal  size.  His  fingers  on  both  hands  were 
swelled,  and  the  skin  peeled  off  by  degrees.  He  was 
restless  and  short  of  breath.  His  urine  was  found  free 
from  albumen.  The  operation  was  performed  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  an  irreducible  hernia  or  encysted  hydrocele 
being,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  his  seeking  advice.  He  was 
unable  to  resume  duty  for  about  three  months."  In 
contusion,  I  gather  from  what  we  have  heard  to-day  that 
we  can  safely  leave  the  advocates  of  stovaine,  novocain, 
and  tropacoeaine  mutually  to  destroy  each  other. 
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OPENING     PAPER. 

By  J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.P.C.S.En^., 
Surgccn  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  bile,  like  urine,  is  purely 
exerementitious,  and  the  lifer,  in  addition  to  its  glyco- 
genic function,  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  organic  filter 
which  separates  not  only  toxins  from  the  blood  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  micro-organisms  which 
enter  the  portal  circulation  from  the  gastro-intest  nal 
tract.  This  aspect  of  the  physiology  of  the  liver  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  surgery  of  the  gall  bladder,  be- 
cause observation  and  experiment  alike  teach  that  £  all 
stone3  are  the  direct  outcome  of  disturbance  of  the  epi'.  he- 
lium lining  the  bile  canals  and  the  excretory  apparatus  of 
the  liver.  For  seme  years  the  view  prevailed  that  the 
pathologic  changes  in  the  large  bile  passages  and  the 


gall  1  Madder  which  favour  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  or 
cause  acute  infection  of  the  gall  bladder  (cholecystitis), 
were  due  to  the  direct  hpread  of  infection  from  the 
duodenum  into  the  common  Dile  duct,  and  thence  onwaids 
Into  the  canal  system  of  the  liver.  More  careful  observa- 
tions teach  that  many  of  the  severe  forms  of  cholangitis 
arid  cholecystitis  are  secondary  to  the  presence  of  gall 
stones,  and  that  in  maDy  cases  the  Dilatation  cf  the 
common  bile  duct  by  concretions  favours  the  entrance  of 
pathogenic  microbes  from  the  duodenum.  Although  it  is 
undeniable  that  infection  of  Ihe  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
liver  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  duodenum,  ex- 
perimental research  indicates  that  cholelithiasis,  non- 
calculous  cholangitis,  and  cholecystitis  ere  the  conse- 
quc-nces  of  toxic  irritants  a3  well  as  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver  Cells  and 
excreted  with  the  bile.  Anything  which  favours  stasis  cf 
the  bile  when  this  fluid  contains  irritating  or  infective 
matter  either  in  the  form  of  toxins  or  material  particles, 
whether  micro  organisms  or  minute  casts  of  the  intra- 
hepatic canals,  leads  to  cata'rhal  infections  of  the  biliary 
passages  as  well  as  the  fcrmation  of  concretions.  Of  all 
parts  of  the  complicated  hepatic  canal  system,  the  gall 
bladder  is  the  one  where  the  airested  bile  is  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  for  producing  pathological 
changes,  and  it  is  in  the  gall  bladder  in  which,  speaking  in 
a  general  way,  75  per  cent,  of  the  diseases  connected  with 
the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver  which  ccme  into  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon  have  their  origin. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  the  gall  bladder  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  ere  of  little  impor- 
tance; anatomically  it  is  a  diverticulum  from  the  common 
duct  capable  of  holding  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  bile. 
During  fasting  bile  accumulates  in  the  gall  bladder,  to  be 
discharged  when  chyme  from  the  stomach  enters  the 
duodenum. 

Physiological  observaiionsfail  to  show  that  any  chemical 
change  takes  place  in  bile  retainer}  in  the  gall  bladder 
under  normal  conditions,  except  an  alteration  in  colour 
and  a  slight  admixture  of  mucus.  Anatomy,  human  and 
comparative,  teaches  that  absence  of  the  gall  bladder 
entails  no  disadvantage  ;  observations  in  the  deadhcuse 
show  that  disease  destroys  it  very  often  without  causing 
even  inconvenience  to  the  individual,  and  surgeons 
practising  in  large  cities  can  demonstrate  that  the  gall 
bladder  may  bo  dispensed  with  as  easily  as  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Pathological  observation  and  surgical  ex- 
perience are  equally  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  dangers 
and  catastrophes  accompanying  many  diseased  conditions 
of  the  gall  bladder  which  it  is  my  I'.usinesa  to  set  doren 
to-day,  and  to  point  out  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
them. 

In  order  to  avoid  error,  I  shall  state  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  cholecystectomy  is  recommended  in  the 
subjoined  list,  not  for  every  patient  who  is  suspected  to 
have  a  diseased  gall  bladder,  but  subject  to  those  con- 
ditions which  judgement  and  experience  teach  us  that 
surgical  interference  is  really  indicated.  Cholecystectomy, 
or  the  removal  of  the  gall  bladder,  is  indicated  in  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  Injury  to  the  gall  bladder. 

2.  Calculous  cholecystitis. 

3.  Acute  (non  calculous)  cholecystitis,  and  gangrene  of  the 

gall  bladder. 

4.  Perforating  ulcers  of  the  gall  bladder, 

5.  Mucocele  (Hydrops  vesicae  felleac). 

6.  Chronic  supDurative  cholecystitis  :  empyema). 

7.  Biliary  fistulae. 

8.  Malignant  disease  (cancer,  sarcoma,  and  endotlielicir_3\ 

In  considering  the  comparative  mortality  of  cholecyet- 
otomy  and  cholecystectomy,  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with 
the  cases  as  we  do  in  the  consideration  of  the  mortality  cf 
operations  on  the  veimiform  appendix — namely,  those 
performed  for  acute  cholecystitis  ;  the  perforative  cases 
c-hould  stand  in  a  separate  table  from  those  opera- 
tions needed  for  chronic  disease,  especially  cholelithiasis. 
A  separate  heading  should  also  be  used  for  cases  in  wl  ich 
cholecystectomy  and  choledochotomy  are  performed  at 
the  eame  time.  Operations  performed  for  primary 
malignant  disease  of  the  gall  bladder  should  form  a  class 
by  themselves;  while  as  for  rupture  of  the  gallbladder, 
this  is  a  rare  accident,  and  its  consideaation  need  net 
detain  us,  as  it  is  an  accep'ed  rule  cf  pract'ee  to  remove 
it  In  tuch  circumstances, 
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Fig  1— An  atrophied  calculous 
gall  bladder  with  obliterated 
cystic  duct     The  large  stone  wa 


Calculous  Cholecystitis. 
Concretions  exist  In  the  gall  bladder  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  inflammation  on 
the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder 
are  so  various  as  to  lead  to 
some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  dealing  with  them  sur 
glcally.  The  observations 
which  have  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  crystallize 
uurgieal  method  in  this 
direction  are  those  which 
prove  conclusively  that  the 
chief  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  gall  stones  is  cbronic 
catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  gall  bladder; 
and  it  is  accepted  now  as 
an  axiom  among  surgeons 
specially  interested  in  this 
class  of  surgery  that  a  gall 
bladder  may  appear  normal 
to  the  eye,  yet  if  it  contain 
concretions  it  must  be  con- 
sidered unsound.  It  is 
therefore  wise  to  remove  it. 
When  a  gall  bladder  has 
been  the  seat  of  acute  chole- 
cystitis, and  the  concretions 
have  been  extruded  through 
a  fistula  into  the  adjacent 
removed  from  the  common  duct  bowel,  the  gall  bladder  will 
(cholecystectomy      and      chole-  •         ,,      j-„„„„„„„  „-__ 

dochotomyj  From  a  woman  who  occasionally  disappear  COm- 
had  suffered  from  gall-stone  pletely.  After  an  attack 
attacks  seventeen  years.  of     acate    cholecystitis    the 

Inflammatory    products    may   find    their  way   down   the 
cystic    and    the    common    duct,   and    escape    into    the 
duodenum      If  the  cholecystitis  become  chronic,  the  gall 
bladder  will  shrink  upon  any  calculi  it  contains,  and  the 
cystic  duct  may  become  a  solid  cord.    (Fig  1.) 
When     biliary    concretions    are    sequestered    in    this 
way    they     are  often 
y     "~ -^  a   source  of  pain,  and 

lead  to  operation.  Sur- 
geons used  to  be 
much  puzzled  to  de- 
af' Jk,,i;V~  I  cide  how  to  deal 
with  such  gall  blad- 
ders, as  it  was  im- 
possible to  enucleate 
',;>  the  stones  and  bring 
the  gall  bladder  up 
to  the  margin  of  the 
wound  in  the  parietes 
(eholecystotomy).  The 
removal  of  such  a 
gall  bladder  is  a  simple 
and  sa fe  proceed- 
ing. 

In  such  cases  the  sur- 
geon must  critically 
examine  the  common 
duct,  for  the  chole- 
dochal  stone  is  a  very 
common  companion  of 
an  atrophied  calculous 
gall  bladder  associated 
with  pain  and  light 
varying  jaundice.  In 
removing  a  shrunken 
gall  bladder  of  this 
kind  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ligature  the 
pedicle  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  include  or 
k'uk  the  common 
Fie.  2  —  An  inverted  gall  bliddor,  the  j__f 
seat    of    BWte    ulcer;.!  lis,      aa?i-  .. 

showing  ulcers    in     Hie    mucosa    mem-  When     the     SUr- 

hrane,  one  of  winch  perforated  into  the  gpon  can  satisfy  him- 
general  peritoneal  caviiy.  ^    ^     the     cy8tje 

duct  is  obliterated  or  strictured,  no  ligature  is  needed, 
but  the  cystic  artery  will  req  lire  t  le  application  of  a  thin 
piece  ol  silk. 


Fig.  3  —Gall  bladder  con- 
verted into  a  thin  trans- 
parent mucocele.  (From  a 
female  aged  25  years.) 


Ulceration  and  Perforation. 

It  occasionally  happens  with  the  gall  bladder  as  with 
the  vermiform  appendix,  that  an  individual  entirely 
unsuspecting  that  he  has  any 
disease  is  suddenly  seized  with 
acute  pain  in  the  belly,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  is  brought 
within  a  measurable  distance 
of  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
perforation  in  the  wall  of  an 
enlarged  gall  bladder  allowing 
infective  matter  to  leak  into 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
(Fig.  2). 

This  accident  occurs  in  the 
following  conditions : 

(a)  TTIoeration  of  the  gall 
bladder  when  it  is  the  seat  of 
acute  calculous  choh  cystitis. 

(6)  Chronic  calculous  chole- 
cystitis in  the  course  of  formation 
of  a  fistula  into  the  duodenum, 
colon,  or  stomach. 

(e)  Ulceration  of  the  gall 
bladder  in  septic  conditions  ; 
nnassociated  with  calculi ;  in 
typhoid  fever  ;  and  in  cancer. 

The  clinical  signs  of  this 
accident  are  those  common  to 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  or 
intestine,  or  sloughing  of  the 
vermiform  appendix;  and  an 
analysis  of  the  records  shows 
that  in  many  instances  opera- 
tion has  been  undertaken  on 
the  supposition  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  per- 
foration of  an  appendix  lying 
out  of  its  common  position.  In 
England  the  common  practice 
is  to  open  and  drain  the  gall 
bladder  (eholecystotomy),  and 
I  have  recently  read  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the 
operator  stitched  up  the  hole  in  the  gall  bladder.  In  all 
these  cases  coming  under  my  care  I  have  removed  the  gall 
bladder,  secured  the  cystic  artery,  and  occasionally  liga- 
tured the  cystic  duct;  then  introduced  a  wide  drainage 
tube,  and  recovery  in 
each  instance  has  been 
the  outcome.  I  feel 
sure  that  cholecystec- 
tomy is  more  impera- 
tively indicated  in 
these  acute  infective 
conditions  than  in  any 
other. 

Mucocele  (Hydrops 
Vesicae  Felleae). 
When  the  cystic 
duct  is  obstructed  by 
a  calculus,  the  gall 
bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended with  mucus, 
and  the  size  it  may 
attain  has  no  limits. 
No  diseased  condition 
of  the  gall  bladder  is 
so  favourable  for 
cholecystectomy  as  a 
mucocele;  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the 
contents  are  pure 
cholesterln  calculi 
freely  floating  in 
slightly  turbid  mucus 
as  in  Fig.  3  ;  or  large 
mixed  calculi  em 
bedded  in  a  stiff  gela- 
tinous paste  as  in 
Fig.  4.  A  rare  con 
dition  is  to  find 
the  mucus  consolidated 
(Fig.  5). 

When   a  gall  bladder  is  the  seat  of  chronic  calculous 
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gelatinous  mucus, 
of  age.  1 
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(From  a  man  67  yaars 


hard     firm     mass 
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cholecystitis,  the  mucus  slowly  drains  into  the  common 
duct  and  escapes;  should  a  gall  stone  block  the  cystic 
duet,    the    infective    material   is  retained  ar.d    distends 


the  gall  bladder.  Buch  a  distended  gall  bUdder  may 
ulcerate  and  perforate,  the  infective  fluid  escapes  into  the 
belly  and  sets  up  fatal  septic  peritonitis  (Fig.  '£).  A  cal- 
culous empyema  of  the  gall  bladder  should  be  removed, 
and  I  have  found  excellent  results  follow  the  removal  of  a 
chronically  inflamed  gall  bladder  associated  with  non- 
calculous  cholangitis.  Yillar  suggests  that  removal  of  the 
gall  bladder  when  cholangitis  complicates  chronic  pan 
creatitis  permits  direct  drainage  of  the  common  duct  by  a 
tube  introduced  through  the  cystic  duct,  and  that  it  gives 
better  results  in  these  conditions  than  cholecyst- 
enterostomy. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  surgeons,  whilst  quite  ready  to 
agree  with  me  that  most  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  are 
better  treated  by  cholecystectomy  than  cholecystotomy, 
may  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  suggestion  of  removing 
it  when  in  the  condition  of  chronic  suppuration  known  as 
empyema ;  they  may  think  that  such  are  better  treated  by 
drainage.  To  drain  a  cyst  when  it  can  be  conveniently 
and  safely  removed  is  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of 
surgery.  We  do  not  drain  suppurating  ovarian  cysts, 
Fallopian  tubes  distended  with  pus,  suppurating  sebaceous 
cysts,  kidneys  and  the  like;  we  remove  them.  It  is  stated 
that  when  cholangitis  complicates  an  empyema  of  the 
gall  bladder,  cholecystotomy  affords  easy  drainage.  Is 
this  really  so  ?  My  own  experience  points  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  I  have  had  better  results  by  removing  the  gall 
bladder,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a  loculus  imperfectly 
drained  by  a  narrow  sinus,  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  the  surgeon  obviates  whenever  possible.  Those  who 
are  biassed  in  favour  of  drainage  in  this  condition,  let  me 
strongly  recommend  to  try  the  effect  of  cholecystectomy, 
and  spare  the  patient  the  annoyance  and  misery  of  a 
sinus. 

Biliary  Fistula. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  persistent  external  biliary 
fistulae  :  (a)  Those  in  which  the  gall  bladder  opens  on  to 
the  cutaneous  surface,  either  spontaneou-ly  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  surgical  interference,  and  discharges  bile : 
(6)  those  which  discharge  only  mucus  and  purulent  fluid. 
Those  fistulae  falling  under  the  division  (a)  are  due  to  a 
blockade  of  the  common  duct  by  calculus  or  a  growth 
either  in  the  duct,  ampulla,  or  some  adjacent  structure 
implicating  the  duct.  Those  which  fall  into  c  ivision  (A) 
are  due  to  a  calculus  obstructing  the  cystic  duct ; 
cholecystectomy  in  such  cases  Is  urgently  needed  and  is 
a  simple  operation.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  listula 
is  maintained  by  the  sutures  employed  by  the  surgeon  to 


stitch  the  gall  bladder  to  the  incision.  Occasionally  it  Is 
due  to  recurrent  calculi,  but  most  frequently  to  a  calculus 
in  the  cystic  duct,  and  occasionally  to  inflammatory 
occlusion  of  the  duct.  Cholecystectomy  iu  these  circum- 
stances is  greitly  appreciated  by  the  patients,  for  the 
continued  leaking  of  mucns  and  pus  is  both  irritating  and 
annoj  ing. 

Malionakt  Disease. 

The  only  treatment  available  for  this  deadly  disease  is 
cholecystectomy,  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  remove  a 
cancerous  gall  bladder.  Unfortunately  by  the  time  a 
cancerous  tumour  of  the  gall  bladder  is  discovered  the 
opportunity  for  a  successful  operation  has  usually  passed. 

Primary  malignant  disease  affects  the  gall  bladder  in 
two  ways  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  surgery. 
For  example,  the  disease  may  involve  the  walls  of  the 
viscus  very  extensively  and  then  permeate  the  adjacent 
liver  tissue  :  any  attempt  to  remove  such  a  gall  bladder 
would  be  hopeless. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  disease  arises  In  the  fundus 
of  a  gall  bladder  projecting  well  beyond  the  free  margin 
of  the  liver,  and  remains  localized  to  the  walls  of  the  gall 
bladder,  cholecystectomy  would  be  attended  with  some 
success  in  affording  the  patient  a  fairly  long  survival.  A 
fortunate  condition  of  this  kind  would  only  happen  by 
chance,  and  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  calculi  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease  or  infective  changes  (suppuration) 
would  draw  attention  to  the  need  of  surgery.  When  the 
disease  is  localized  to  the  fundus  it  will  perforate  the  gall 
bladder,  and  sprouting  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
infect  it  and  involve  any  adjacent  viscus.    (Fig.  6.) 

The  results  of  cholecystectomy  for  primary  malignant 
disease  (careincma,  sarccma  or  endothelioma)  are  very 
dismal,  and  operations  for  this  disease  should  be  excluded 
in  estimating  the  mortality  of  this  operation  for  chole- 
lithiasis. 


Fig  6— A  gall  bladder  iu  section.    An  endotbelio 
liouia)  arose  in  the  fundus   and  inrolred  tLe  transTerse  colon. 
Cholecystectomy  was  successfully  performed  and  8  in.  of  colon 
removed  at  the  same  liaie. 

The  score  of  ;this  discussion  and  the  time  limit  do  not 
permit  me  to  consider  the  defects  of  routine  cholecysto- 
tomy; the  inconveniences  of  fistulae,  biliary,  mucone,  or 
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purulent;  acd  the  disappointments  to  patients  and  sur- 
geons alike  of  pain,  recrudescence  of  calculi,  recurrent 
cholecystitis. and  other  minor  evils  which  are  apt  to  follow 
this  inefficient  operation.  It  will  be  clear  to  those  who 
read  my  argument  that  I  advocate  the  almost  routine 
employment  o!  cholecystectomy  for  disease  of  the  gall 
bladder  requiring  operative  treatment  I  am  quite  ceriaia 
that  when  the  advantages  of  complete  removal  of  the  gall 
bladder  are  appreciated  by  British  surgeons  and  the  sim- 
plicity with  which  it  can  be  effected,  the  operation  o! 
oholecystotomy,  like  incomplete  ovariotomy,  will  be  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past,  especially  as  experience  teaches  that 
the  removal  of  the  gall  bladder  ha?  no  detrimental  effect, 
immediate  or  remote,  on  the  individual.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  troublesome  gall  bladder  requires  the  same  radical 
treatment  which  to  day  surgeons  mete  out  to  a  mischievous 
vermilorm  appendix  and  its  removal  is  followed  by  the 
same  permanent  benefits. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maylard  (Glasgow),  said :  I  am  sure 
that  with  moat  of  Mr.  Bland-Satton's  opinions  all 
surgeons  will  agree:  but  I  feel  I  must  differ  from  him  as 
to  the  comparisons  drawn  bstween  the  gall  bladder  aad 
the  vermiform  appendix.  The  one  has  unquestionably  a 
function  to  psrlorm.  whi.'e,  so  far  as  we  kaow,  the  appendix 
is  funetionless.  The  possibly  intermittent,  or  it  may  be 
continuous,  flo»  of  bile  into  the  intestine  13  a  function 
of  the  gall  bladder  which  we  have  no  right  to  regard 
lightly.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me  a  great  mistake 
to  argue  from  the  appendix  to  the  gall  bladder,  that 
because  we  have  no  hesitation  in  removing  the  former 
we  should  equally  have  none  in  excising  the  latter.  Mr. 
Bland-Sutton  has  expressed  his  knowledge  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  was  sure  to  be  evoked 
by  his  advocacy  of  routine  cholecystectomy  in  cholecystitis 
coupled  with  cholangitis.  I  must  side  with  those  who  will 
join  issue  with  him  in  this  opinion.  The  value  of  the  con- 
tinuous drainage  of  bile  which  a  eholeeysto3tomy  entails 
has  always  seemed  to  me  of  undoubted  advantage  ;  and, 
still  further,  the  gall  bladder  being  retained,  may  return  to 
Its  normal  condition,  and  carry  out,  therefore,  in  the  future 
life  of  the  patient,  tb.03e  particular  functions  which  are  its 
natural  part  to  play  in  the  human  economy.  As  regards 
the  operation,  I  cannot  feel  proper  security  after  chole- 
cystectomy unless  I  have  free  drainage  from  the  ligatured 
portion  of  the  cystic  duct,  frequently  coupling  with  the 
tube  some  packing  also;  the  result,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
be  a  weakened  cicatrix,  and  such  a  cicatrix  will  probably 
entail  a  ventral  hernia.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  perform  cholecystectomy  when 
cholecystostorny  would  answer  the  purpose.  Simple  and 
safe  as  the  operation  may  be  in  experienced  hands.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  that  simplicity  and  safety  3hould 
not  lead  us  to  remove  a  gall  bladder,  unless  we  feel  that 
by  doing  so  we  are  taking  away  a  menace  to  the  future 
health  and  comfort  of  our  patient. 

Sir.  Charters  J.  Symonds  (London)  said:  Looking  over 
my  cases  since  the  end  of  1901,  about  which  time  I  began 
more  frequently  to  remove  the  gall  bladder,  I  find  some 
41  examples  of  operation  on  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts. 
In  28  instances   the   gall  bladder  wa3   removed,  and  In 

6  the  comrc;  n  duct  also  was  opened,  while  in  16  ehole- 
cystotomy,  with  orwithou1  opening  and  drainage  of  the 
common  due:,  was  performed.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cholecystoci'  aiies  union  without  the  escape  of  bile  took 
place  and  recovery  was  rapid.  In  one  a  biliary  fistula 
lasted  two  months,  and  in  one  where  jaundice  was  present 
also,  bile  escaped  from  time  to  time  over  a  period  of  some 
months,  Hi  re  being  in  this  case  associated  cholangitis  ; 
Q  i  ises  died,  2  a  few  hours  after  operation  from  acute 
cardiac  dila'ation,  determined  by  the  anaesthetic  chiefly; 
1  from  cardiac  failure  after  having  come  rouad  from  the- 
auaesthetic ;  and  1  from  pneumonia  three  weeks  after 
ooeration  anl  while  otherwise  doing  well.  01  the 
16    cases    where    the   gall    b'aider   was    not   removed, 

7  were  examples  of  simple  cystotomy;  in  5  this 
was  associated  with  choledochotomy  ;  in  2  chole- 
dochotomy  was  performed,  the  gall  bladder  being  either 
he&Ul  y  or  not  found ;  and  in  2  the  gaU  bladder 
was  united  to  the  duodenum.  Two  patients  died, 
one  directly  from  the  effects  of  the  operation  and  the 
auaestvt    ■     Ibe  patient  via- a  man,  apparently  healthy; 


the  operation  ral her  a  prolonged  one,  owing  to  the  dense 
fibrous  adhesions.  The  otber  fatality  occurred  in  a  man 
suffering  from  rigois  and  pjrexia,  with  suppuration,  in  a 
gall  bladder  filled  with  calculi  a  ad  new  growth  ;  this  case 
might  fairly  be  excluded.  The  conditions  for  which  the 
gall  bladder  was  removed  were  as  follows  :  In  17  cases  for 
calculi  only ;  in  3  for  calculi  associated  with  chole- 
cystitis; in  3  for  stricture  of  the  cystic  duct,  where 
typical  hepatic  colic  had  occurred;  in  1  for  jaundice 
associated  with  calculi ;  in  2  for  chronic  empyema,  with 
calculus  ;  in  1  for  hydatids  in  the  gall  bladder  ;  and  In  1 
the  gall  bladder  was  adherent  to,  and  communicating 
with,  the  duodenum.  In  the  cholecj  stotomy  cases,  in  9 
calculi  only  existed ;  in  3  there  W3S  acute  cholecystitis 
and  cholangitis;  in  2  pancreatic  growth ;  and  in  1  chole- 
cystitis, with  adhesions,  It  is  clear  from  this  small  record 
of  ordinary  experience  that  one's  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  more  frequent  removal  of  the  gall  bladder; 
the  rapidity,  as  a  rule,  of  the  recovery,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  operation,  especially  in  women,  cer- 
tainly commends  the  proceeding,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
lay  It  down  as  the  routine  proceeding  to  be  advised,  and 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  choice  of  operation  is  often 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  It  is  well  kaown  that  the 
gall  bladder  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  a  man's  com- 
fort or  intestinal  condition  whether  he  possesses  a  gall 
bladder  or  not.  In  this  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bland-Sutton 
that  from  this  poiut  of  view  cholecystectomy  can  be  recom- 
mended. But  it  is  equally  well  established  that  recur- 
rence of  biliary  coiic  is  very  rare  after  removal  of  the 
calculi  and  drainage.  Somewhat  severe  colic  with  brief 
jaundice  occurred  in  one  of  my  cases  and  I  thought  a 
stone  had  been  overlooked  in  the  common  duct.  A.  second 
operation  failed  to  discover  a  stone,  and  I  know  that  this 
man  has  during  the  last  eight  years  remained  well. 
Therefore  recurrence  as  an  objection  to  cholecystotomy 
may  practically  be  eliminated.  The  persistence  of  a 
fistula  discharging  either  bile  or  mucus  is  the 
chief  objection,  but  with  our  better  methods  this 
has  become  less  freciuent.  I  would  here  assert  that  it 
is  generally  possible  at  the  time  of  an  operation  to  judge 
in  what  case  a  fistula  is  liable  to  form.  If  these  be 
found,  clearly  the  gall  bladder  should  if  possible  be 
removed.  A  gall  bladder  when  the  walls  are  thin  and 
little  altered  and  through  which  the  colour  of  the 
bile  and  the  calculi  can  be  seen  and  felt,  is  not 
likely  to  give  rise  to  a  fistula  if  left.  I  would  advise 
removal  if  it  be  thick  and  white,  whether  dilated  or 
not,  if  it  contain  mucus  only ;  certainly  if  there  be  no 
calculi  in  a  thickened  gall  bladder,  a  condition  denoting 
stenosis  of  the  cystic  duct,  and  unrelievable  In  any  other 
way;  and,  finally,  if  the  gall  bladder  be  much  injured  In 
the  attempt  to  extract  the  calculi  from  the  common 
through  the  cystic  duct.  In  one  ca;e,  some  years  ago, 
before  the  gall  bladder  was  removed,  such  a  case 
occurred  to  me.  Suppuration  took  place  some  months 
afterwards  in  the  gall  bladder.  Recovery  followed 
incision  and  drainage,  but  clearly  in  the  first  instance 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  remove  the  gall  bladder. 
I  cannot  agree  lhat  routine  cholecystectomy  should  be 
advised,  that  we  should  lay  it  down  as  the  only  complete 
operation.  In  acute  cholecystitis  I  prefer  to  re  move  the 
gall  bladder  as  giving  a  more  rapid  recovery  and  being  the 
best  proceeding,  and  in  most  instances  the  gall  bladder 
being  thick  and  large,  the  operation  is  simple  and  brief. 
But  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  in  his  com- 
parison of  this  condition  with  gangrenous  appendicitis. 
The  rigors  and  pyrexia  accompanying  acute  cholecystitis, 
it  is  well  known,  carry  little  danger  in  the  absence  of 
jaundice.  The  walls  of  the  gall  bladder,  even  if  sloughing, 
seem  little  liable  to  give  rise  to  septic  infection  of  the 
liver,  while  during  the  whole  process  of  gangrene  in  an 
appendix  this  fatal  complication  is  always  possible. 
Though  it  is  better  to  remove  a  gangrenous  gall  bladder, 
there  may  be  so  severe  a  general  condition  ol  the  patient 
as  to  render  this  undesirable,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  removal  Is  not  essential  for  recovery. 
In  such  an  inattuac"  the  gall  bladder  was  drained,  a  gauze 
tampon  round  a  rubber  tube  was  placed  under  the  gall 
bladder,  BDd  rapid  recovery  took  place,  arid  this,  I 
believe,  will  be  the  ru!e.  When  the  gall  bladder 
is  full  of  pus,  as  it  may  be  in  a  patient  who  is 
walking  about,  in  no  distress,  without  pyrexia,  and,  in 
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fact,  enjoying  ordinary  life,  I  fully  concur  in  the  wisdom 
of  removal.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  solitary  stone  as  a 
role,  I  believe.  But  while  I  think  it  the  best  practice, 
can  any  one  say  that  by  no  other  means  will  recovery  take 
place  ?  Surely  it  is  sounder  surgery  to  bring  about  your 
result  with  the  least  risk  to  life.  And  in  this  connexion  I 
observe  that  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  has  given  us  no  account  of 
his  cases  and  r.o  particulars  as  to  mortality.  He  seems  to 
have  recommended  the  routine  removal  of  the  gall  bladder 
almost  entirely  on  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  affecting 
it.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  considered  the  position 
of  associated  jaundice  as  modifying  the  proceeding. 
In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  jaundice,  and  we  found 
cholecystitis  and  cholangitis,  but  no  calculi.  In  such  a 
case  drainage  I  took  to  be  essential.  I  admit  that  here  I 
removed  the  gall  bladder,  but  provided  for  drainage  by 
using  a  catgut,  ligature  to  the  duct.  In  conclusion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  question  whether  the  gall  bladder  Is 
to  be  removed  or  not  must,  as  in  other  general  surgical 
proceedings,  be  decided  not  only  by  the  condition  of  the 
organ  itself,  but  also  by  the  condition  of  the  patient ;  for 
it  Is  undeniable  that  in  men  especially  removal  of  the 
gall  bladder  is  sometimes  a  troublesome  proceeding,  and 
may  demand  an  incision  three  times  as  extensive  as  that 
sufficient  in  the  opposite  sex.  This  greater  length  of 
operation  may  prove  too  exhausting.  Again,  one  cannot 
consider  these  cases  apart  from  affections  of  the  common 
duct ;  what  may  be  wise  when  the  gall  bladder  alone  is 
affected  may  be  unwise  when  there  is  associated  disease  of 
the  bile  ducts. 

Mr.  E.  Stanmore  Bishop  (Manchester)  said:  I  thick 
that  we  must  all  agree  with  the  concluding  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bland-Sutton  upon  the  necessity  for  distinguishing, 
as  to  mortality,  between  the  three  classes  he  mentions: 
Malignant  disease,  chronic  cholelithiasis,  and  perforative 
cases;  but  I  should  like  to  take  some  exception  to  his 
general  position  with  regard  to  cholecystectomy  in  chronic 
cholelithiasis.  He  has  said  that  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  many  surgeons  shows  that  the  most  satisfactory 
consequences  are  obtained  by  treating  the  gall  bladder, 
when  it  requires  surgical  intervention,  in  the  summary 
fashion  in  which  we  now  deal  with  the  vermiform  appendix. 
I  venture  to  protest  against  the  routine  removal  of  the 
gall  bladder  in  ( ases  of  gall  stones,  and  for  much  the  same 
reason  which  has  influenced  me  in  my  protest  against  the 
routine  lemoval  of  the  other  organ;  not  because  I  con- 
sider either  essential  to  the  good  health  of  the  patient, 
and  that  therefore  their  presence  is  indispensable;  nor 
for  the  other  reason  he  has  mentioned,  that  any  healthful 
change  takes  place  in  the  bile  in  consequence  of  its  reten- 
tion there  ;  but  because  both  structures  may  be  extremely 
useful  at  the  time  or  in  the  future  to  both  the  patient  and 
the  surgeon  himself.  As  to  the  appendix,  I  published 
a  case  some  time  ago,  and  some  American  surgeonp, 
notably  Weir,  Meyer,  and  Tuttle,  have  also  pub- 
lished similar  cases  in  which  appendieostomy  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  treatment  through  it  of  intract- 
able mucocolitis;  by  its  help  the  much  more  disgusting 
and  troublesome  procedure  of  a  caecostomy  was  avoided, 
which  would  have  been  unavoidable  If  some  enterprising 
surgeon  had  previously  removed  this  useful  little  tube. 
In  a  similar  way  the  gall  bladder  has  its  surgical  uses. 
Everybody,  I  presume,  agrees  that  if  a  gall  bladder  is 
gangrenous  or  shows  signs  of  becoming  so,  if  it  is  the  seat 
of  malignant  disease  which  is  confined  to  it,  if  the  cystic 
duct  la  Impervious  and  the  gall  bladder  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  abscess  cavity  or  is  distended  with  mucus, 
if  it  has  become  cystically  degenerated,  it  is  better 
removed ;  but  if  it  is  merely  the  seat  of  gall  stones  which 
have  produced  biliary  colic,  or  if  any  obstacle  exists, 
either  internal  or  external  to  the  common  duct  to  the  free 
exit  from  it  of  its  contents,  I  for  one  strongly  demur. 
The  actual  presence  of  concretions  proves  the  previous 
existence  of  some  pathological,  or  the  perversion  of  some 
physiological,  process  ;  and  recent  researches  have  made 
clear  to  us  what  that  is.  The  observations  of  Falcone, 
D'Amore,  Geoffredi,  and  Boccardi  have  shown  that  the 
liver  is  the  great  toxin  filter  of  the  body  :  that  the  various 
toxins  and  micro-organisms  absorbed  from  the  intestine 
during  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion  and  the  passage 
outwards  of  the  excreta  are  there  neutralized  and  killed, 
whilst  their  inert  products  are  cast  off  in  the  bile;  should 
the  liver  cells  be  overtaxed  either  by  the  excess  of 
material  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  or  by  a  decrease  of 


their  own  vital  force,  some  of  these  micro-organisms  may 
pass  over  into  the  bile  ;  attenuated  in  virulence,  It  is  true, 
but  not  dead  ;  some  of  the  toxics  may  still  have  power  to 
lessen  the  resistive  force  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
biliary  channels.  Welch  has  shown  that  it  is  to  the 
action  of  just  such  attenuated  micro-organiems  that  the 
formation  of  cholesterin  in  this  situation  is  due.  By  such 
action  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  biliary  channels  is  pro- 
duced. One  of  the  most  characteristic  objective  signs  of 
the  presence  of  these  concretions — the  tenderness  evolved 
by  pressure  over  Ilobson'a  point  or  elicited  by  Murphy's 
test — is  due  to  this  concomitant  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  channels  in  which  they  lie.  Surgical  experience  has 
shown  that  the  cure  of  this  catarrhal  condition  is  of  at 
least  as  much  importance  to  ultimate  success  in  the  cure 
of  any  case  as  the  mere  removal  of  its  products — the 
calculi ;  and  surgical  experience  has  also  shown  that  this 
is  best  achieved  by  drainage  of  these  canals.  Most 
surgeons  will  also  sgree  that  such  drainage,  whilst 
certainly  possible  and  practicable  if  the  drainage  tube 
is  sewn  into  the  common  duct,  is  much  more  easily, 
safely,  and  expeditiously  carried  out  if  the  tube  is 
fastened  into  the  gall  bladder.  And  this  is  not 
all.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  lower  end  of  these 
biliary  channels  are  occluded  by  a  stricture  or  by 
a  growth.  Some  exit  for  the  bile  must  be  provided.  No 
doubt  it  is  both  possible  and  practicable  to  make  an 
anastomosis  between  the  common  duct  above  and  the 
bowel  below  ;  but  what  surgeon  will  not  agree  that, 
granted  the  patency  of  the  cyBtic  duct,  it  is  both  more 
easy  and  more  safe  to  connect  the  two  through  the 
medium  of  the  gall  bladder  ?  For  both  these  reasons, 
in  support  of  which,  had  I  time,  I  could  easily  bricg 
forward  numerous  cases,  I  protest  againet  the  routine 
removal  of  the  gall  bladder  In  chronic  cholelithiasis. 
The  same  line  of  reasoning  will  also  hold  good  in  the 
third  class — that  of  acute  (non-calculous)  cholecystitis  ; 
this  is  seldom  or  never  limited  to  the  gall  bladder  alone, 
but  is  usually  continuous  with  inflammatory  changes  in 
the  ducts,  and  therefore  drainage  is  the  most  effective 
treatment.  Biliary  fistula,  his  seventh  division,  is  the 
result  of  (1)  Some  fault  in  the  technique  of  a  previ- 
ous operation;  eithtr  (a)  the  gall  bladder  has  been 
united  to  the  skin  or  deep  fascia,  or  (£)  all  the 
calculi  have  not  been  removed;  or  (2)  there  is  some 
obstruction,  as  stricture  or  growth  in  the  common 
duct,  impeding  the  biliary  outflow.  It  is  precisely 
in  cases  which  fall  into  the  latter  category  that, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  presence  of  the  gall 
bladder  is  all- important.  In  all  such  esses  removal 
of  the  gall  bladder  is,  I  conceive,  the  one  thing  to  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Malcolm  (London)  said  :  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  amoving 
the  gall  bladder  is  the  impossibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
gall  stones  in  it.  But  the  risk  of  this  is  not  great.  The 
late  Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton  pointed  out  to  me  the 
infrequency  of  trouble  from  this  source,  and  Mr.  Mayo 
Robson  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  point 
(British  Medical  Journal,  February  4th,  1S07).  I  have 
only  seen  2  cases  in  which  I  feel  sure  that  gall  stones 
formed  again  after  the  bladder  had  been  completely 
cleared.  In  1  of  these  another  surgeon  removed  stones 
from  the  gall  bladder  and  closed  it  and  the  abdomen 
without  drainage.  Five  years  later  I  excised  the  gall 
bladder  and  found  in  it  three  pieces  of  silk  covered  with 
calculous  matter.  These  had  been  used  to  close  the 
bladder,  and  had  worked  their  way  Into  its  cavity.  This 
was  hardly  a  recurrence.  The  case  shows  that  there  was 
still  a  tendency  for  stones  to  grow,  but  there  had  been  no 
new  stone  formed,  except  on  the  silks.  Although  the 
danger  of  a  redevelopment  of  stones  is  not  great,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  excision  of 
the  gall  bladder,  yet  the  removal  of  stones  is  cot  always 
followed  by  complete  success.  I  remember  one  case  in 
partienJar  in  which  there  was  an  hour-glass  contraction  ol 
the  gall  bladder,  shutting  off  a  single  stone  close  to  the 
fundus.  I  removed  the  distal  portion  of  the  bladder, 
including  the  stricture;  and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  obstruction  and  plenty  of  length  of  bladoer,  1 
emptied  and  drained  the  proximal  part,  and  alter  a  time 
allowed  it  to  close.  But  the  symptoms  have  returned, 
and  there  is  clearly  still  an  obstructicn,  which  gives  use 
to  symptoms  similar  to  those  existing  before,  although 
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not  so  severe  or  frequent.  I  now  think  this  a  typical  case 
In  which  an  excision  should  have  been  performed,  on 
account  of  the  obvious  tendency  to  contraction  of  the 
bladder.  In  the  first  case  in  which  I  performed  a 
cholecystectomy  there  was  a  valve-like  obstruction  at  the 
junction  of  the  bladder  with  the  cystic  duct,  so  thaf.  I  was 
unable  to  pass  a  probe  from  the  bladder  to  the  duct,  even 
after  the  parts  were  out  of  the  body,  although  it  slipped 
easily  from  the  duet  to  the  bladder.  In  other  oases  the 
cystic  duct,  at  its  junction  with  the  common  duct,  was 
practically  c'osed,  and  in  one  of  these  a  fistulous  com- 
munication had  formed  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the 
stomach.  In  such  cases  the  removal  of  the  bladder 
seemed  necessary  if  a  cure  was  to  be  obtained.  I  have 
not  performed  this  operation  frequently,  and  for  the 
most  patt  only  when  I  thought  it  absolutely  necessary, 
btft  I  have  had  no  fatal  case,  and  all  the  patients  are  now 
so  well  that  I  wish  I  bad  adopted  the  method  more  fre- 
quently. Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  follow 
those  who  would  take  away  this  viseus  whenever  it 
requires  surgical  intervention.  In  the  simpler  cases  the 
operation  is  very  easy  and  safe,  convalescence  should  be 
short  and  uneventful,  and  the  pitient  should  be  well 
pleased  Bat  cases  in  which  there  is  no  prolonged  or 
intense  Inflammation  yield  excellent  results  by  simple 
evacuation  of  the  stones,  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  conditions  may  arise  In  which  the  presence  of  the 
gall  bladder  may  be  a  matter  of  the  upmost  importance  to 
the  patient  as  a  means  of  draining  the  ducts.  This  is  a 
very  serious  point,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  some  such  condition  it  hardly  seems  justifiable  to 
excise  a  healthy  gall  bladder.  1  would,  therefore,  urge 
that  in  cases  of  disorganization  of  the  gall  bladder  by  pro- 
longed or  Intense  inflammation  it  is  generally  wiser  to 
remove  it  if  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  are  clear,  but 
that  when  stones  cause  obstruction  in  the  cystic  duct  of 
a  healthy  bladder  the  latter  should  be  preserved.  This 
leaves  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  procedure  must  be 
settled  according  to  whether  the  circumstances  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  common  duct  or  the  cystic  duct  is  the 
more  likely  to  give  rise  to  future  trouble.  A  chole- 
cystenterostomy  Is  sometimes  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  it  is  an  unnecessary  procedure  if  the  cystic  and 
common  ducts  are  clear.  The  extra  danger  of  re- 
moving the  gall  bladder  seems  to  me  a  matter  that 
may  be  given  too  great  prominence.  The  operation 
is  very  easy  and  very  safe  in  those  simple  cases  in 
which  I  think  it  unnecessary,  and  it  only  becomes  great 
in  those  cases  in  which  on  account  of  long  continued 
inflammation  it  is  important  that  the  excision  should  be 
undertaken.  In  many  of  these  serious  cases  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  the  danger  very  mueh  by  simply  draining  the 
bladder  and  removing  it  later  on  when  inflammatory  mis- 
chief has  subsided  ;  jast  as  in  cases  of  appendicitis  the 
operation  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  dangerous  in  the  interval 
between  attacks.  In  dealing  with  gall  stones,  to  which  I 
have  confined  my  remarks,  the  greatest  necessity  at  prespnt 
seems  to  be  to  get  an  earlier  diagnosis  and  an  earlier 
operation.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  history  points  to  the 
existence  of  calculi  during  more  than  forty  years,  and  a 
record  of  symptoms  extending  over  more  than  twenty 
years  is  not  uncommon.  If  a  diagnosis  were  made  early 
and  followed  by  evacuation  of  the  stones  between  the 
attacks  the  reasons  for  removing  the  gall  bladder  would  to 
a  very  great  extent  b  •  obviated,  the  practically  safe  opera- 
tion of  evacuating  and  draining  a  fairly  healthy  gall 
bladder  could  be  substituted  f  >r  the  much  more  dangerous 
treatment  of  lnfltmed  parts  and  would  be  practically 
without  a  death-rate,  whilst  those  who  think  it  right  to 
remove  the  gall  bladder  in  all  or  most  of  these  cases  could 
do  so  with  very  little  immediate  ri*k. 

•Mr.  J.  Ward  Cousins  (Portsmouth)  said :  There  are  many 
conditions  of  the  gall  bladdfr  which  are  dangerous  and 
require  immediate  cholecystectomy,  and  there  are  others 
where  this  operation  ought  to  be  undertaken  as  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  The  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
gall-bladder  diseases  is  due  to  the  progress  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  and  gall  ducts  during  recent 
yearB.  Diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  may  be  primary,  but 
far  more  often  they  are  secondary  and  are  the  result  of 
pathological  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  surround- 
ing organs.  We  have  had  to  day  an  excellent  survey  of 
the-  special  disorders  of  the  gall  bladder  which  are  best 


suited  for  cholecystectomy,  provided  the  common  duct 
is  unobstructed,  and  I  shall  only  venture  upon  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  operation  in  connexion  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cholecystitis  and  cholangitis.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  choleoystotomy  is  the  operation  in  the 
treatment  of  affections  of  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts,  but 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  form  of 
surgical  treatment  until  the  abdomen  is  opened  In  the  large 
majority  of  case3  after  exploration,  this  operation,  followed 
by  drainage,  is  very  safe  and  efficient ;  still  there  are  some 
cases  of  this  cl  aes  which  will  be  found  at  the  exploration  to 
demand  at  once  excision  of  the  gall  bladder.  I  do  not  intend 
to  refer  at  all  to  acute  forms  01  infl animation  of  the  gall 
bladder,  which  often  prove  so  rapidly  fatal.  Fortunately 
these  are  rare  cases.  Some  time  since  a  child  was  ad- 
mitted under  my  care  at  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital 
in  a  dangerous  condition,  with  vomiting,  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  and  constipation.  It  was  sent  in  as 
a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction.  The  patient  had  been 
out  of  health  scm?  time,  but  the  urgent  symptoms 
came  on  suddenly  only  a  few  days  before  admission. 
Death  occurred  In  a  few  hours,  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  no  form  of  intestinal  or  biliary 
obstruction,  but  the  gall  bladder  was  dark- coloured, 
swollen,  and  contained  pus,  and  around  it  there  was  well- 
marked  local  peritonitis  and  general  engorgement  of  the 
portal  system.  There  was  no  perforation,  and  I  regarded 
the  case  as  one  of  cholecystitis,  the  result  of  typhoid  or 
septic  infection.  Acute  attacks  of  this  description  have 
just  the  symptoms  of  a  general  peritonitis,  which  may  be 
due  to  many  serious  causes,  including  perforation,  obstruc- 
tion, or  aeute  appendicitis  In  infectious  cholecystitis 
and  in  calculous  gsUl-bladder  troubles — the  common  dis- 
orders of  this  organ  and  its  ducts  which  come  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeon — fortunately  the  causes  are  far  more 
often  merely  functional  and  removable  than  seriously 
structural  in  character  :  such  as  recurring  biliary  troubles, 
gall-stone  obstruction,  simple  empyema,  localized  peri- 
tonitis, and  localized  abscess,  together  with  all  the 
serious  derangements  arising  from  kinking  of  the 
ducts  and  adhesion  of  the  surrounding  organs,  especially 
the  pylorus  and  colon.  Sometimes  partial  excision 
of  the  gall  bladder  and  suture  can  be  practised  in 
caseB  of  localized  softening,  ulceration,  and  perforation 
with  suppuration.  In  all  cases  of  serious  structural  disease 
and  injury  the  operation  of  complete  excision  of  the  gall 
bladder  ought  to  be  performed  whenever  marked  tem- 
porary or  permanent  benefit  can  be  anticipated  provided 
the  common  duct  is  fairly  clear.  Incases  of  cholecystitis 
with  burried  and  densely  adherent  gall  bladder  the  organ 
is  so  much  softened  and  loculated  by  inflammatory 
changes  that  it  is  the  best  course  to  excise  it;  for,  after 
performing  complete  separation  of  adhesions  and  chole- 
oystotomy, recurrent  contraction  sometimes  takes  place. 
Three  years  ago  I  did  an  exploratory  operation  on  a  patient 
with  a  large  tumo-ir  in  the  hepatic  region  in  which  the 
local  symptoms,  constipation,  and  condition  of  the  patient 
indicated  malignant  disease.  The  tumour  consisted  of  a 
thickened  gall  bladder  fixed  in  a  dense  mass  of  adhesions, 
Including  omentum  and  pylorus.  The  gall  bladder  con- 
tained 4  oz.  of  pus  and  its  cavity  and  duct  were  clear,  so 
after  free  separation  I  did  choleoystotomy  and  drained  in 
the  usual  way  for  two  weeks.  ForturaVly  she  continues 
quite  well.  In  this  ca'e  I  considered  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  excision  would  be  the  proper  treatment,  but  the 
general  condition  after  a  long  operation  prevented  me. 
The  gall  bladder  after  all  is  a  useful  organ,  and  when  it 
can  be  spared  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  of  a 
hepatic  emergency. 

Dr.  Irving  H.  Cambron  (Toronto1)  said:  My  object  in 
rising  is  to  range  myself  along  with  the  advocates  of  con- 
servative surgery  of  the  gall  bladder.  Doubtless  all  of  us 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  in  believing  that  in 
acute  septic  cases  the  gall  bladder  should  IM  removed  just 
as  the  uterus  would  be  removed  in  acute  septic  metritis 
jeopardizing  the  patient's  life  by  rapid  toxaemia.  Again, 
in  the  atrophied  and  contracted  bladderi,  cholecystectomy 
is  th°  easier  and  safer  operation.  In  malignant  disease  of 
the  gall  bladder,  if  operation  is  at  all  serviot  able,  then 
complete  removal  is  clearly  indicated.  One  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  cholecystectomy  is  ihe  frequency  of 
malignant  disease  in  damaged  gall  bladders  which  may 
thus  be  minimized.  Hut  the  large  class  of  cases  associated 
with  cholangitis  and  pancreatitis  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
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treated  by  retaining  the  gall  bladder  as  a  way  of  drainage, 
and  in  other  cases  where  the  bladder  is  not  damaged 
beyond  the  power  of  functionating,  the  patient  is  entitled 
to  have  it  preserved  as  every  other  ireful  organ  should  be. 
Mr.  Bland- Sutton's  position  to-day  is  precisely  that 
assumed  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  upon  the  subject,  and  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  will  recall  his  very  able  advocacy  of 
cholecystectomy  as  the  easier  and  safer  operation.  The 
score  of  years  which  have  intervened  have  served  to  show 
in  the  experience  of  many  surgeons  that  Mr.  Tait's  position 
was  fallible  and  erroneous, and  I  predict  the  like  result  for 
Mr.  Bland- Sutton's  present  position  when  five  and  twenty 
years  are  over-past.  One  powerful  argument  against 
drainage  urged  by  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  is  the  occurrence  of 
fistula,  but  the  force  of  this  is  broken  by  the  fact — which 
we  have  all  experienced— that  fi9tula  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary if  treatment  is  kept  up  until  the  contents  of  the  gall 
bladder  are  proved  by  bacteriological  investigation  to  be  free 
from  germs,  and  if  the  union  of  the  gall  bladder  to  the  wall 
has  been  effected  by  the  method  of  Mayo  Robson  and 
Greig  Smith.  Greig  Smith  also  taught  us  years  ago  how 
to  repair  the  fistula,  if  it  occur,  cito,  tuto,  atque  jucunde — 
and  this  can  be  done  with  local  anaesthesia.  That  the 
gall  bladder  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  bile  at  night  has  been 
well  established,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  those  of  us  who 
retain  this  nocturnal  reservoir  sleep  better  than  those  who 
do  not.  One  other  possible  use  of  the  gall  bladder  has 
not  occurred  to  Mr.  Bland- button,  nor  perhaps  to  any  of 
you ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  a  case  of  my  colleague — Pro- 
fessor F.  N.  G.  Starr — for  its  discovery.  An  aged  woman 
with  some  obscure  symptoms  of  obstruction  was  admitted. 
Her  stomach  had  given  out  entirely,  and  rectal  feeding 
had  been  pursued  until  the  lower  bowel  too  rebelled,  and 
death  by  starvation  was  imminent.  On  coeliotomy  a  dis- 
tended gall  bladder  was  found,  opened,  and  drained,  and 
through  this  the  patient  was  fed  for  four  or  five  days  most 
satisfactorily,  the  danger  was  tided  over,  and  the  life 
saved. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Newbolt  (Liverpool)  said  :  I  am  an  advocate 
for  chele cystotomy  in  the  majority  of  cases  cf  chronic 
cholelithiasis.  By  this  method  nearly  all  such  cases 
can  bs  cured ;  If  it  fail,  cholecystectomy  can  then 
be  carried  out  later.  I  agree  that  the  gall  bladder 
should  be  excised  in  cases  of  gangrene,  fistula, 
mucocele,  perforation,  and  cancer.  By  cholecjstotomy 
one  can  judge  whether  or  not  the  common  duct  is  pervious. 
I  consider  that  the  operation  in  many  cases  may  be  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  that  its  routine  employment  would 
entail  a  considerable  mortality. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Rodman  (Philadelphia)  said:  The  subject  of 
cholecystectomy  was  most  attractively  presented  by  Mr. 
Bland  Sutton,  and  those  of  us  who  are  not  prepared  to 
go  quite  so  far  as  he  would  take  us  to  day  must  in  all 
candour  admit  that  it  is  now  being  done  by  advanced 
surgeons  all  over  the  world  twice  or  thrice  as 
often  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  In  addition  to 
the  indications  given  by  Mr.  Bland-Sutton,  I  should 
add  gangrenous  cholecystitis  and  small  atrophied  gali 
bladders,  the  former  always  calling  for  cholecystectomy, 
the  latter  generally  so  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
attacking  and  draining  such  gall  bladders  satisfactorily. 
With  Mr.  Bland-Sutton,  I  believe  it  most  nnsurgical  to 
sew  up  and  attempt  to  repair  a  ruptured  gall  bladder,  as 
the  cause  underlying  one  rupture  may  easily  cause  a 
second  perforation.  With  him,  also,  I  believe  that  sup- 
purative conditions  of  the  gall  bladder  call  for  and  are 
best  treated  by  cholecj  stectomy.  Unlike  him,  however, 
I  should  in  hydrops  disease  prefer  cholecystostomy  to 
cholecystectomy.  I  know  of  no  condition  of  the  gall 
bladder  more  satisfactorily  treated  by  simple  drainage 
than  mucous  cholecystitis  or  hydrops.  I  strongly  agree 
to  the  position  urged  by  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  in  regard  to 
carcinoma.  It  Hhould  not  be  forgotten  that  recent 
observations  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  number  of  cases 
of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  gall  bladder,  due  possibly  to 
the  irritation  of  gall  stones,  is  rapidly  increasing.  There- 
fore it  is  better  to  remove  the  viscus  if  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  cancer  has  probably  begun,  rather 
than  to  wait  until  it  becomes,  as  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  rightly 
says,  an  impracticable  procedure.  Now,  as  to  some  cf 
the  contraindications  to  cholecystectomy,  no  one,  I  believe, 
has  mentioned — if  so,  it  escaped  me— -that  the  gall  bladder 
should  never  be  removed  until  the  patency  of  the  common 


duct  has  been  demonstrated.  It  would  be  disastrous  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  accompanying  subacute  ,  and  chronic 
pancreatitis  call  for  cholecystostomy  ratter  than 
cholecystectomy.  One  great  objection  to  removal  of 
the  gall  biae'der  as  a  routine  procedure  is  that 
at  some  future  time  it  may  be  desirable,  even 
necessary,  to  drain  the  biliary  tracts  for  the  relief 
of  pancreatitis.  All  of  us  have  done  so  with  the  happiest 
results.  Now,  as  to  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  cholecystostomy.  Fistulae,  usually  due  to 
faulty  technique,  are  rarely  seen  at  the  present  time,  and 
will  disappear  with  the  use  of  absorbable  sutures.  As  to 
the  recurrence  of  gall  stones,  I  will  state  it  as  my  belief 
that  while  calculi  may  of  course  develop  after  an  ap- 
parently successful  cholecystostomy,  yet  when  they  see.m 
to  do  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  generally  stones  were 
overlooked  at  the  time  of  operation.  Cholecystectomy  is 
certainly  a  somewhat  more  difficult  procedure  than 
cholecystostomy,  and  will  yield  a  definite  if  not  a  very 
much  higher  mortality.  During  a  visit  to  Rochester 
(Minn.)  I  saw  Mayo  do  a  number  of  operations  on  the 
biliary  tracts,  and  often  heard  him  express  the  view  that 
the  mortality  of  cholecystectomy  was  somewhat  greater 
than  that  following  cholecystostomy.  If  it  is  so  in  his 
skilled  hands,  it  must  be  so  with  others.  To  conclude,'! 
should  say  that  the  time  has  come  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
cholecystectomy,  but  we  are  not  ready,  I  think,  to  give 
up  cholecystostomy,  which  i?  simpler,  safer,  usually  suits 
the  indications,  and  leaves  the  patient  possibly  better  off 
than  he  is  without  a  gall  bladder. 

Mr.  Sinclair  White  (Sheffield)  said :  The  gall  stone  I 
show  you  formed  around  a  chromicized  catgut  ligature. 
The  stone  was  removed  from  the  gall  bladder  of  a  lady 
who  eighteen  months  earlier  had  been  operated  on  for 
gall  stones  and  had  a  resulting  biliary  fistula.  In  cases 
of  cholecystotomy  I  have  for  many  years  used  a  '•  tube 
about  5  In.  in  length,  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  having 
a  cor  striction  near  either  end.  One  end  is  secured  in  the 
gall  bladder  by  means  of  a  purse-string  suture  of  stout 
catgut  passed  through  Its  musculo  peritoneal  coats  a 
little  way  from  the  edges  of  the  opening,  which  are 
inverted,  and  the  other  end  continued  by  a  rubber  tube, 
which  passes  through  the  dressings  and  conveys  the  con- 
tents of  the  gall  bladder  Into  a  bottle.  The  tube  prevents 
peritoneal  fouling  from  tie  cut  gall  bladder,  and  dees 
away  with  the  necessity  of  changing  the  dressings,  which 
need  not  be  touched  until  the  eighth  day.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  the  gall  bladder  should 
be  removed  as  a  routine  procedure.  In  the  majorityof 
instances  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary,  while  it  is  undoubt- 
edly more  dangerous  than  cholecystotomy,  especially  in 
cases  where  acute  sepsis  is  piesect.  I  have  in  hospital 
and  private  practice  duriDg  the  last  eight  years  performed 
158  simple  cholecystotomies,  and  In  only  2  of  these  cases 
has  it  been  necessary  to  reopen  the  gall  bladder.  My 
experience  does  not  support  the  idea  that  cancer  is  apt  to 
follow  gall  stones  if  the  gall  bladder  Is  not  removed. 

Reply. 

Mr.  T.  Bland  Sctton,  in  his  reply  on  the  discussion, 
said:  I  consider  that  the  art — if  any  ait  is  necessary— in 
introducing  a  discussion  consists  in  presenting  .the 
subject  in  a  controversial  form;  if  attempts  be  made  to 
conciliate  a  variety  of  opinions,  there  can  be  110  keen 
discussion,  and  the  Section  would  degenerate  into  a 
mutual  admiration  society.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
net  result  of  the  contributions  made  by  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  discussion  relates  to  recrudescence  of 
gall  stones.  Every  writer  states  that  this  is  a  rare 
phenomenon,  yet  nf arly  all  the  speakers  refer  to  two  or 
moie  examples  of  stones  met  with  in  the  gall  bladder 
long  after  cholecystotomy  in  their  own  observation.  Now, 
it  matters  not  whether  the  se  calculi  be  regarded  as  over- 
looked gall  stones,  cr  concretions  formed  around  sutures, 
or  new-formed  gall  stones,  their  presence  is  an  argument 
for  cholecystectomy  ;  and,  although  this  recrudescence  .of 
gall  stone's  miy  be  an  infrequent  sequel  in  the  practice 
of  any  one  surgeon,  yet,  if  the  n  corded  examples  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  surgeor.s  who  operate  on 
ga',1  bladders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  total  wiU  be.  a 
big  onp,  To-day  surgeons  are  passing  through  a  phase 
which  existed  twenty  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Many  dreaded  to  remove  it;  Eome  have  this 
curious  feeling  in  regard   to   it  now  and  a  few  prefer,  to 
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remove  the  appendix  in  two  stages  when  it  is  associated 
with  pus.  Today,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it 
w«i8  easily  discernible  in  the  remarks  from  several  sur- 
geons that  th?y  now  perform  cholf cystectomy  more 
frequently  than  cholecystotomy  from  choice,  and  a  study 
of  periodical  literature  indicates  in  no  uncertain  way 
that  cholecystectomy  is  swiftly  gaining  ground,  and  this 
discussion  will  have  a  great  influence  in  promoting  this 
desirable  result. 

LESIONS    OF    THE    SIGMOID    FLEXURE   AS   A 
CAUSE   OF   COLITIS. 

By  P.  Lockhakt  Mummery,  F.R.C.S  , 
Honorary  Surgeon  King  FdwardYII  Hospital  for  Officers,  Assistant 

Surgeon  St.  Mark'.-,  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Rei-tum  and  the 
Kortli  ICastern  Hospital  for  Children. 
A  grkat  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  diseases — more  especially  the  chronic 
disea=es — of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  This  has  been  doe 
chierlp  to  the  development  of  the  electric  sigmoidoscope 
or  rectoseope,  by  means  of  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
examine  directly  the  lower  bowel  and  observe  the  con- 
dition of  its  interior  in  cases  where  symptoms  of  diseaee 
are  present,  and  also  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
cases  have  been  treated  by  operation,  and  an  opportunity 
has  thus  been  afforded  for  the  surgeon  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  In  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  that  organ. 

Dr.  Kelly,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Tuttle,  of  New  York, 
were  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  sigmoidoscope  for 
tlie  purpose  of  directly  examining  the  interior  of  the 
bowel.  And  they  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that  the 
inflammatory  lesions  in  cases  of  chronic  colitis  are  in 
many  cases  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  colon  known  as 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  I  confirmed  their  observations  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  in 
1905,'  and  in  addition  pointed  out  that  cancer  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  might  cause  all  the  typical  symptoms  of 
colitis,  and  therefore  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
possible  causal  agents.  In  my  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Medical  and  Chirargical  Society  in  June  of  this  yeaia  I 
brought  forward  36  cases  ot  colitis,  and  attempted 
to  prove  that  colitis  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
due  to  a  lesion  or  lesions  In  some  portion  of  the  large 
bowel,  which  lesions  can  be  detected  by  suitable  means. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  lesion  or  lesions  discovered  differed 
very  considerably  in  different  cases,  although  the  sym- 
ptoms might  be  the  same,  and  that  the  proper  treatment 
was  to  discover  nnd  treat,  by  surgical  means  if  necessary, 
the  cause  of  the  condition.  Most  of  the  speakers  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  paper  agreed  with  me  in  the 
main  that  there  was  usually  a  local  lesion,  and  that  it  was 
most  important  to  make  a  careful  examination  in  all 
cases  of  chronic  colitis  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms. 

I  only  propose  to  deal  in  this  paper  with  those  lesions 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  which  may  cause  chronic  colitis. 

Methods  ok  Examination. 

Examination  with  th;  Sigmoidoscope. — This  is  by  far 
the  most  important  method  of  examining  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  as  by  it  the  greater  part  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  can 
be  readily  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the  mucosa 
ascertained.  It  ia  first  of  all  necessary  thoroughly  to 
empty  the  lower  part  of  the  large  bowel  by  aperients  and 
enemata.  This  must  be  properly  and  thoroughly  done  if 
the  examination  is  to  be  successful,  and  it  is  the  only  really 
troublesome  part  of  the  examination.  No  anaesthetic  is, 
as  a  rule,  necessary,  as  there  is  seldom  any  pain  or  serious 
discomfort.  When  the  parts  are  tender  or  the  patiei  t 
very  nervous,  an  anaesthetic  is,  however,  advisable. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  technique  ol  examination  with 
the  sigmoidoscope,  as  you  are  doubtless  already  ac- 
quainted with  it.  With  regard  to  the  risks  and  sequelae 
of  sigmoidoscopy,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  I  have  heard 
of  case3  where  the  bowel  has  been  damaged  during  an 
examination,  and  even  where  the  bowel  has  been  per- 
forated, but  although  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person  in 
this  country  to  UBe  this  instrument,  and  have  been  usirg 
it  continually  for  some  years,  I  have  never  seen  any  un- 
pleasant consequences  follow  sigmoidoscopy,  and  believe 
It  to  be  absolutely  harmless  in  experienced  hands. 

Palpation  of  the  Abdomtn. —  This  method  of  examining 
the  sigmoid  (1  »xurc  in  important,  and  should  be  carefully 


carried  out,  If  necessary,  with  the  patient  under  an 
anaesthetic.  A  bimanual  examination  with  one  finger  of 
the  left  hand  in  the  rectum  should  always  be  made,  and 
will  often  furnish  important  information. 

Examination  of  the  Discharges. — This  is  an  important  and 
useful  method  of  investigating  disease  in  the  bowel.  A 
naked-eye  examination  of  the  faecep,  especially  if  made  on 
several  occasions,  will  often  afford  valuable  Information, 
but  a  great  deal  more  can  be  learnt  from  a  careful  chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  if  carried  out  by  a  skilled 
physiological  chemist.  For  the  purpose  about  2  oz.  of 
fluid  stool  should  be  obtained  and  some  formalin  solution 
added  to  it.  The  examination  should  be  entrusted  to  an 
experienced  chemist  or  clinical  laboratory.  The  objects  of 
the  examination  are  to  discover  evidence  of  ulceration  of 
the  large  bowel,  parasites,  pathogenic  bacteria,  or  the 
debris  of  malignant  disease.  I  had  recently  a  case  of 
chronic  colitis  under  my  care  in  which  this  method  of 
examination  proved  most  valuable.  I  was  unable  by  any 
other  means  to  discover  aDy  lesion  of  the  bowel,  though  I 
suspected  ulceration.  Dr.  Gomess,  who  carried  out  the 
examination  of  the  faeces  for  me,  was  able  to  find  blood, 
inflammatory  epithelial  cells,  protozoa,  and  other  evidence 
pointing  to  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  his  finding  deuteroalbumose  in  the  patient's 
urine.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis 
of  ulceration  in  the  large  bowel,  and,  treated  upon  this 
diagnosis,  the  patient  rapidly  improved.  I  think  that 
this  method  of  investigating  disease  of  the  large  bowel 
deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  to  it. 

Laparotomy. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  satisfactory 
diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  the  condition  can  be  made  by 
the  methods  of  examination  already  mentioned,  but  there 
are  some  cases  in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, no  cause  for  the  condition  can  be  found.  In  some 
of  there  cases  an  exploratory  laparotomy  is  justified,  and 
when  treatment  has  failed  and  the  patient  is  in  danger  ot 
becoming  a  chronic  invalid  the  possible  advantages  of  an 
exploratory  laparotomy  should  not  be  neglected. 

Inflammatory  Lesion*. — Under  this  beading  come  (1) 
simple  sigmoiditis ;  (2)  granular  sigmoiditis ;  (3)  hyper- 
trophic sigmoiditis ;  (4)  follicular  sigmoiditis ;  (5)  ulcera- 
tive sigmoiditis. 

No  hard  and  fa?t  line  can  be  drawn  between  these 
different  varieties  as  often  two  or  more  may  be  present  In 
the  same  case.  In  the  simple  and  granular  types  the 
mucous  membrane  can  be  seen  to  have  lost  its  normal 
shiny  appearance,  the  surface  is  dull,  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour  and  bleeds  readily  if  touched.  In  the  hypertrophic 
type  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  is  oedematous  and 
swollen  and  this  gives  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to 
the  bowel.  The  wall  is  thrown  into  concentric  folds  or 
rings  and  these  bulge  into  the  bowel  lumen  tending  to 
cloEe  it.  The  mucosa  is  much  paler  than  normal  and 
there  is  always  an  excessive  secretion  of  mucus.  The 
symptoms  in  eases  with  this  form  of  sigmoiditis  are  very 
chronic  and  bleeding  does  not  occur.  Severe  pruritus  ani 
is  often  present  in  these  cases. 

In  the  follicular  type  the  follicles  are  red  and  swollen 
and  can  be  seen  standing  out  like  small  beads  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  ulceration 
has  supervened,  each  follicle  is  represented  by  a  small 
punched-out  looking  ulcer. 

In  the  ordinary  ulcerative  type  the  ulcers  are  shallow 
and  irregular  in  shape,  resembling  somewhat  the  dys- 
peptic ulcers  seen  on  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  surface  of  the  mucosa  looks  as  if  it  were 
ulcerated  and  there  is  considerable  thickening  of  the 
bowel  wall  and  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
mesentery. 

The  ulcerative  type  of  chronic  sigmoiditis  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  severe  symptoms.  I  have 
seen  numerous  well-marked  ulcers  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  patients  who  were  continuing  their  ordinary  occupation 
and  who  only  complained  of  diarrhoea  and  passing  mucus 
in  the  stools. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  means  by  which  we 
can  microscopically  examine  the  mucosa  in  these  cases, 
at  much  valuable  pathological  data  might  be  obtained. 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that  an  opportunity  Is  afforded  of 
making  sections  of  the  bowel  wall  in  cases  of  cbronic 
colitis.  In  a  series  of  36  cases  of  chronic  colitis  I  found 
inflammatory  lesions  of  the  sigmoid  mucosa  in  24,  and 
definite  ulceration  was  present  In  7  cases. 
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Xew  Growths. — Oat  of  36  of  my  cases  of  chronic  colitis, 
cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  wa3  discovered  in  7  ca*es. 
In  all  these  cases  there  was  considerable  doubt  about  the 
diagnosis  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  tumour,  and 
several  of  the  patients  had  been  under  treatment  for 
many  months  for  colitis.  Thosp  cases  of  chronic  colitis 
due  to  a  tumour  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  do  not  differ  as 
regards  the  symptoms  from  the  cases  where  the  cause  of 
the  condition  Is  of  a  simple  inflammatory  character. 
Bleeding  may  not  occur  when  there  is  a  growth,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  quite  common  when  there  is  no 
growth.  The  presence  of  mucous  casts  in  the  stools  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  cancer,  as  in  two  of  my 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  typical  mucous 
casts  were  passed  in  the  stools.  The  history  of  the  case  is 
also  of  little  value,  as  I  found  a  malignant  growth  in  the 
sigmoid  in  one  case  where  symptoms  of  colitis  had  bet  n 
present  for  five  years. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  making  a  correct  diagnosis  in  these  cases,  but 
I  would  particularly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  only 
means  of  preventing  mistakes  is  by  a  thorough  and 
systematic  examination  of  all  cases  with  symptoms  of 
chronic  colitis. 

Adketiont. — Adhesions  binding  down  or  constricting 
the  sigmoid  flexure  may  cause  symptoms  of  chronic 
colitis  either  by  interfering  with  the  normal  movements 
of  the  bowel  by  obstructicg  its  iumen,  or  by  interfering 
with  its  blood  supply.  The  adhesion  may  consist  of  an 
inflamed  appendix  which  has  become  adherent  to  some 
portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  may  result  from  peri- 
colic Inflammation.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
■find  any  cause  of  the  adhesions.  In  women  inflammation 
of  the  tubes  or  ovarie3  may  be  the  cause.  Very  tough 
bands  of  adhesion  are  sometimes  found  binding  down  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  and  causing  a  kink  or  constriction  at 
that  part,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  though 
this  may  not  always  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  it 
Is  a  very  important  contributory  factor  in  maintaining  the 
disease. 

Treatment. 

In  the  Inflammatory  conditions  rest  in  bed  is  essential 
•at  the  commencement  of  treatment.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  ordinary  slop  diet,  which  is  usually  ordered  in  these 
cases,  Is  a  great  mistake.  Milk  aids  the  excessive 
bacterial  growth  which  is  often  present,  and  is  unsuit- 
able. These  patients  require  feeding  up,  and  a  full  diet 
is  advisable.  In  order  to  prevent  any  irritation  to  the 
inflamed  bowel,  sufficient  fat  in  the  form  of  butter, 
-cream,  etc.,  should  be  added  to  the  diet  to  make  the  stools 
soft,  and  prevent  formed  motions.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  colon  which  result  from  this  form  of  diet  are 
far  less  irritating  than  those  which  result  from  the 
ordinary  so-called  fluid  diet.  Some  patients  cannot  take 
sufficient  fat  without  becoming  bilious,  and  in  such  cases 
mineral  fats,  such  as  liquid  petroleum  or  vaseline,  mu3t 
foe  substituted  for  ordinary  fat. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  irrigation  of  the  affected 
portion  of  the  bowel.  The  irrigation,  a  3  usually  carried 
out,is  quite  useless,  a?  the  fluid  seldom  reaches  the  affected 
area.  The  irrigation  must  be  carried  out  with  the  patient 
in  the  "semi-prone"  position,  and  the  fluid  must  be  run 
in  slowly  from  a  douche  can.  Aftfr  the  fluid  has  been 
run  in,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  assume  the  "geau- 
pectoral "  position  far  a  few  minutes.  In  this  position  the 
loops  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  tend  to  become  straightened 
out,  and  thus  allow  the  floii  to  pass  up  the  bowel.  The 
fluid  should  be  retained  for  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  well 
to  begin  with  non-irritating  solutions,  such  as  sodium 
bicarbonate  1  drachm  to  the  pint,  glycerine  thymol  co. 
15  per  cent.,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Later  argyrol 
0.5  per  cent.,  or  potassium  permanganate  1  in  2,000,  are 
uselul.  At  least  a  pint  of  the  solution  should  be  used  at 
each  irrigation.  With  the  sigmoidcseope  the  condition  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  can  be  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  the  results  of  the  treatment  watched.  Any  ulcers 
which  do  not  seem  ta  be  healing  properly  can  be  treated 
by  direct  applications  made  through  the  instrument. 

When  the  sigmoiditis  has  cleared  up,  the  irrigation  can 
~be  discontinued,  but  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  obtaining  regular  action  of  the  bowels  without  the 
■use  of  aperients.  Abdominal  massage  and  exercise3  are 
most   useful,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  seen  very  good 


results  from  electrical  baths.  In  some  cases  where  there 
has  been  much  bleeding  and  ulceration,  I  have  had  very 
good  results  from  the  use  of  large  injections  of  olive  oil  to 
start  with.  The  oil  seems  to  act  as  a  dressing  and 
protection  to  the  ulcers,  and  healing  occurs  quickly. 

In  those  cases  where  malignant  disease  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  is  discovered,  immediate  operation,  if  the  case  is 
not  already  too  advanced,  is  of  course  indicated. 

If  adhesions  binding  down  the  sigmoid  flexure  can  be 
diagnosed,  operation  should  be  advised,  as  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  treatment  will  be  effective  unless  the  bowel 
is  freed.  After  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  adhesions, 
it  is  important  to  take  steps  to  prevent  their  recurrence 
by  massage  and  exercises.  I  have  found  that  treatment 
carried  out  upon  these  lines  is  usually  most  successful, 
and  although  recurrences  are  common,  the  patient  can  be 
ultimately  cured,  provided  that  a  correct  diagnosis  has 
been  made  in  the  first  instance. 

In  some  cases  the  operation  of  appendicostomy  may  be 
indicated,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  operation  is 
in  no  sense  a  means  of  eradicating  the  disease,  but  is  merely 
done  with  the  object  of  enabling  irrigation  to  be  more 
easily  and  effectively  carried  out.  Left  inguinal  colotomy 
is,  I  believe,  seldom  if  ever  necessary  In  cases  of  chronic 
colitis ;  it  should  be  reserved  for  those  cases  of  acute 
colitis  where  there  is  continuous  diarrhoea,  and  the 
patient  in  spite  of  treatment  is  rapidly  getting  worse. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
colitis  is,  undoubtedly,  to  ascertain  first  of  all  the  real 
cause  of  the  condition.  The  main  reason  why  the  treat- 
ment of  colitis  has  hitherto  often  been  unsatisfactory  is 
inaccurate  diagnosis,  and  treating  as  a  dieease  what 
should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom. 

The  point  which  I  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  Is 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  treat  cases  with  symptoms  of  what  is 
called  colitis  without  a  very  careful  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  condition.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  a  definite  local  lesion  can  be  demonstrated,  and  it  Is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  successfully  treat  a 
case  without  first  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  lesion  or 
lesions  causing  the  symptoms.  A  careful  sigmoidoscopie 
examination  should  always  be  made  when  possible  in 
cases  where  there  are  symptoms  of  chronic  colitis. 

References. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Michael  Foster  (Pnckeridge)  asked  if  there  were 
always  lesions  to  be  found  in  the  sigmoid  mucosa.  It 
was  his  impression  that  In  simple  cases  of  "collca 
mucosa "  post-mortem  examinations  sometimes  showed 
normal  mucosae. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Maylard  (Glasgow)  asked  why  Mr.  Mummery 
used  the  term  "  sigmoiditis."  He  used  the  term 
"  colitis  "  as  well  and  almost  Interchangeably.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  unless  it  was  possible  to  see  by  the  use  of  the 
sigmoidoscope  beyond  the  seat  of  the  disease,  It  would  be 
a  piece  of  incorrect  nomenclature  to  limit  the  extent 
of  the  disease  by  the  name  "  sigmoiditis "  when  It 
was  probably  much  more  extensive,  and  more  correctly 
expressed  as  "  colitis."  Mr.  Mummery  somewhat  belittled 
the  value  of  Irrigation  by  means  of  appendicostomy ;  It 
appeared  to  the  speaker,  however,  from  experience  of 
Ileostomy  (that  is,  division  of  the  ileum  close  to  the 
caecum,  implantation  of  the  proximal  end  into  the 
sigmoid,  and  fixation  of  the  distal  to  the  parletes),  that 
much  good  might  be  looked  for  from  irrigation  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  colon  in  extremely  chronic  cases  of 
colitis. 

Mr.  V.  T.  Gbeenyer  (Hove)  asked  Mr.  Mummery 
to  what  extent  he  could  examine  the  bowel  with  the 
"  sigmoidoscope."  Was  not  the  paper  practically  limited 
to  conditions  of  the  rectum  and  lower  arm  of  the 
sigmoid  ? 

"Mr.  P.  Mummery,  in  reply,  said  that  out  of  36  cases  of 
chronic  colitis  which  were  examined  a  definite  lesion  was 
discovered  in  the  bowel  in  30  cases.  There  were  thus 
6  cases  out  of  36  in  which  no  lesion  could  be  found  to 
account  for  the  symptoms.  With  regard  to  the  cases 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Michael  Foster  in  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  had  been  performed,  these  only  amounted 
to  4,  and  certainly  i:i  one  of  those  definite  local  lesions 
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were  discovered.  In  any  case  the  post-morte?n  cases  were 
too  few  to  give  any  useful  information.  The  distance  to 
which  the  sigmoidoscope  could  be  passed  was  to  a  little 
beyoni  the  centre  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the- sigmoid  could  as  a  rule  be  examined.  With 
regard  to  irrigation,  in  his  opinion  it  was  usually  the  best 
treatment,  but  if  irrigation  were  carried  out  properly  from 
the  re 'turn,  appendicostomy  would  not  be  necessary  in 
most  cases.  The  object  of  using  the  word  "  sigmoiditis  " 
was  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole  c  >lon  could  be  examined,  the  word  "  colitis  " 
was  not  strictly  applicable  in  describing  the  lesion. 


A  CASE  OF  SARCOMA  OF  THE  SMALL 
INTESTINE. 

By  Louisa  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  B.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon,  the  New  Hospital  for  Women. 
I  venture  to  bring  this  ease  before  you  as  an  example  of 
a  rare  condition,  and  also  because  I  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  patient  since  the  operation ;  and  the  fact  that 
she  is  in  perfect  health  after  more  than  eighteen  months 
raises  several  interesting  questions. 

So  little  is  known  about  sarcoma,  and  especially  about 
the  form  which  occurs  in  the  intestine,  that  it  seems 
better  to  put  even  isolated  cases  on  record. 

Clinical  History. — Sarcoma  of  the  ileum,  10   in.  above 

the  ileo-eaecal  valve. 

Resection,  January, 
1906;     well,     July, 

1907. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  48, 

married,    no  child- 
ren.      The  patient 

was  admitted  to  the 

New    Hospital    for 

Women  at  the  end 

of   December,  1905. 

She  complained    of 

pain    in  the  lower 

partof  the  abdomen, 

which  she  had  had 

for  a    year,   and   ol 

flatulence  distinctly 

worse      of     late, 

although    she    had 

suffered  from  it  for 

years.        Recently 

shi-  had  had  attacks 

of  vomiting.  Neither 

the  pain    nor  sick- 
ness   occurred     in 

relation     to      food. 


r  ig.  1.— Diagram  showing  position  of  tur 
from  ileo-^aecal  valve,  auu  measuring  oiu. 
circumference.  A,  Glands  in  mesentery; 
appearance. 


The  bowels  were  open  daily  without  medicine,  the 
stools  beiDg  rather  loose,  but  otherwise  normal.  The 
climacteric  had  taken  place  two  years  before,  and 
there  had  been  no  subsequent  trouble. 

The  patient  was  a  bad  colour  and  looked  ill,  and  she 
said  that  she  had  grown  much  thinner  during  the  last 
j  ear. 

Notes  on  Admission. 
Chest. — Normal. 

Ahdomen  —  Th e  abdominal  walls  were    thin,   and  peri 

Rtalsis  was  seen  on  one  occasion.     In  the  hypogastrium, 

immediately  above  {he  pub,  s  and  slightly  to  the  left  of 

the  mid  line  then'  was  a  tumour,  rounded,  smooth,  and 

rtolid;  it  reached  three  fingerbreadtbs  above  the  pubea. 

-ion  over  the  rt'flt  of   the  abdomen  was  resonant, 

but  the  note  over  the  tumour  waB  dull.    (There  was  no 

e  In  the  area  1  f  livi  r  dullness  ) 

Vagina.—  Per  vafeinam  the  tumour  was  in  front  of  the 

ul   ros.    The  cervix  was  atrophied  and  the  fundus  could 

be  distinctly  mapped  out.     Movement  of  the  cervix 

ted  movement  to  the  tumour,  and  vice  versa.     An 

pt  made  in  the  out  patient  room  to  pass  the  sound 

n-peated,  as  it  had  cauei  d  pain. 

'Diagnosis  — Subperitoneal    fibroid    in  front   of  a  senile 

uterus,  and  it  was  suggested  from  the  cachexia  that  the 

Bb'roid  might  be  undergoing  a  retrogrt  salve  change.    The 

I    Bald  that  she  had  had  the  lump  for  nine  ytars. 

which  seemed  to  support  the  provisional  diagnosis     (No 

one  who  saw  her  suggested  that  the  tumour  might  be  in 


the  bowel,  as  there  were  no  intestinal  symptoms  except 
flatulence) 

Operation. — On  January  3rd,  1906,  laparotomy  was  per- 
foimed,  the  abdomen  being  opened  by  a  median  sub- 
umbilical  incision.  The  tumour  lay  over  the  brim  and 
partly  in  the  true  pelvis,  and  was  entirely  free  from 
adhesions.  Contrary  to  expectation,  it  was  found  to  have 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  uterus  or  appendages, 
which  were  small  and  lay  below  and  behind  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  fusiform  swelling,  the  size  of  two  fists,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum.  It  measured  5  in.  in  its  long 
diameter,  which  corresponded  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
bowel,  and  3i  in.  in  transverse  section.  There  were  10  in. 
of  apparently  normal  ileum  between  the  tumour  and  the 
ileocaecal  valve,  and  above  the  growth  the  intestine  also 
looked  normal,  being  neither  hypsrtrophied  nor  distended. 
The  mesentery  corresponding  to  the  affected  piece  of 
intestine  contained  a  large  number  of  glands,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  size. 

The  operation  consisted  of  a  lateral  anastomosis  of 
small  intestine  on  either  side  of  the  growth,  with  resection 
of  12  in.  of  ileum,  so  as  to  remove  the  tumour  and  a  wide 
margin  of  healthy  bowel.  Several  mesenteric  glands  were 
also  removed,  although  some  which  were  large  and 
appeared  to  be  affected  had  to  be  It f  c  behind. 

After -hittory. — The  progress  was  uneventful,  and  the 
ratient  left  the  hospital  three  weeks  after  the  operation. 
Since  then  she   has  attended  as  an  out-patient  once  a 

month.  She  has 
taken  arsenic  with 
Intermissions,  and 
at  the  present  time 
she  is  having  0, 
minims  of  Fowler's 
solution  t.  d.  s.  She 
has  gained  more 
than  a  stone  in 
weight,  her  colour 
and  her  appetite 
are  excellent,  the 
flatulence  has  gone, 
and  repeated  phy- 
sical  examination 
fails  to  show  any 
sign  of  recurrence. 

Pathological 
Report. 
The  specimen  con- 
sists of  12  in.  of 
small  int.  ■, "tine 
opened  longitudin- 
ally opposite  the 
attachment  of  the 
mesentery.  At  either  end  there  Is  a  piece  of  normal 
intestine,  but  the  central  5  in.  consist  of  a  solid  rounded 
tumour  formed  by  a  symmetrical  overgrowth  in  the  sub- 
mucous and  muscular  coats.  It  is  pale  and  succulent 
looking.  The  peritoneum  and  mucous  membrane  over 
the  tumour  are  intact,  there  being  no  adhesions  externally 
and  no  ulceration  internally.  The  lumen  of  the  intes- 
tine, instead  of  being  constricted  as  it  passes  through  the 
tumour,  see  ms  to  be  dilated. 

Microscopic  Elimination. — Growth  shows  structure  of 
small  n  und  cells  set  in  a  fine  stroma.  Growth  1b 
infiltrating  gland  tubules  and  muscularis  mucosae. 
Piece  of  growth  with  normal  intestine  shows  atone  end 
of  the  section  normal  bowel  wall,  a  little  farther  on  the 
small  round  jells  of  the  tumour  are  creeping  up  between 
slits  in  muscularis  mucosae,  and  invading  the  gland 
tubules.  Lymphatic  glands  (from  mesentery)  show 
infiltration  with  new  growth. 

This  case,  seems  to  be  an  example  of  primary  lympho- 
sarcoma of  the  intestine— that  is,  a  variety  of  sarcoma 
arising  In  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestine,  and 
showing  a  reticulum  b<  tween  the  cells. 

In  regard  to  the  sections  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  distinguish  between  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  and  lympho  sarcomatous  deposit.  At  the 
time  of  operation  the  condition  of  the  glands  was  most 
suspicious,  and  they  were  regarded  as  malignant,  but  the 
long  p  iriod  of  immunity  which  has  elapsed  since  then  is 
■  this  view,  as  the  progress  oi  lympho  sarcoma  ie 
usually  nil  ;ii. 


iour  of  small  intestine  situated  10 in. 
x  2iiu.  in  diameter,  or  13  x  114  in.  in 
B,   ileum   above   tumour,    normal   in 
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Sarcoma  of  the  intestine  Is  a  pathologi  »1  rarity.  At 
the  Berlin  Pathological  Institute  in  sixteen  years 
/1859  to  1875)  there  was  not  a  sir. ale  case  (Lipm>  n).  At 
the  General  Hospital,  Vienna,  during  twelve  years,  and 
•out  of  more  than  21,000  autopsies,  there  were  3  cases  of 
sarcoma  and  248  cases  of  cancer  of  the  intestines. 
N..thoagel,  who  quotes 
these  figures  in  his  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Pratt icil  Medicine, 
considers  them  trustworthy, 
as  Kundrat,  who  was  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pathological  In- 
stitute, paid  special  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  Other 
.igures  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  samn  tning.  In 
Prague,  out  of  a  total  of 
13,036  pont-mortem  ei  ami- 
nations  done  in  fifteen 
years,  there  were  13  cases 
if  intestinal  sarcoma,  all 
oeing  lympho- sarcoma. 

In  the  Traniac'ions  of  the 
Pathological  Society  since 
1863  I  have  found  3  eases, 
in  1872  Moxon  described 
a  case.  He  wrote :  "  This 
"orrn  of  cancer — I  use  the 
word  clinically  as  the  sub- 
stantive form  of  the  term 
malignant'—  is  rare  8ud 
yetdetinite.  Itbasoceurred 
to  me  twice  before  to  meet 
a.  kind  of  growth  primarily 
affecting  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  in  each  case  the 
growth  did  not  contract  the 
"bowel,  but  widened  it.  In 
each  case,  too,  the  form  of  cancer  proved  microscopically 
ti  have  the  structure  called  Ijmphoid." 

On  the  other  hand,  Lipman  ( American  Journal  of  Scienc) 
■describes  5  cases  in  two  years  at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal, and  in  the  New  Hospital  for  Women  we  had  2  cases  at 
the  same  time,  one  the  sutjsct  of  this  paper  and  the  other 
a     sarcoma     of     the 

rectum.  

When  cancer  occurs 
in  the  intestine  it 
shows  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  certain 
spots  —  the  flexures 
of  the  colon,  the 
lower  end  of  the 
rectum,  etc,  disease 
of  the  large  intestine  j 
being  far  more  com- 
mon than  of  the 
small.     In    sarcoma 

the    small   intestine  * 

ifl  affected  more  often 
than  the  large,  with 
the  exception  of  the 
rectum,  where  it  is 
relatively  common, 
ani  there  are  no 
sp^ial  seats  of  elec- 
tion. The  different 
parts  of  the  small 
intestine  seem  to  be 
equa  ly  prone  to  sar- 
coma. 

Sarcoma  of  the 
intestine  may  occur 
at  any  age,  and, 
although  youth 
might  be  a  point 
in  a  differential 
diagnosis,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  cancer  of  the 
intestine  may  occur  ^ery  early,  while  sarcoma  has  been 
found  in  a  patient  of  70  (Smoler). 

_  Is  it  ever  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  ?  As  a  matter  of 
^j°fi,  have  not  fotm<1  suPn  recorded  in  the  literature. 
Xotnnagel  describes  tie  disease  when  he  says  that  with- 
out exception  there  is*  early  and  marked  deterioration  of 


Fig.  2.— Diagram   ti  show   first  step   in  short  circuiting     The 

line  of  stitching  should  have  been  placed  considerably  further 
from  the  tumour  tuan  the  diagram  indicates.  A,  Glands  in 
mesentery ;  13.  anastomosis. 


general  health  quite  out  of  proportion  to  local  symptoms, 
which  may  indeed  be  absent. 

The  symptoms  contrast  curiously  with  those  of  cancer 
of  the  intestine.  Canter  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane 
ond  spreads  round  the  wall.  The  growth  fungates  towards 
the  lumen  of  the  tube,  is  friable  and  easily  damaged;  the 
mucous  membrane  ulcer- 
ates, and  haemorrhage  and 
discharge  occur,  followed  In 
anoverwhelmingproportion 
of  cafes  by  symptoms  of 
obstruction. 

In  sarcoma  the  neoplasm 
nti- ps  under  the  mucous 
membrane  and  infiltrates 
the  submucous  and  mus- 
cular coats  without  affect- 
ing the  mucous  membrane 
or  the  peritoneum,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  ulcera- 
tion, no  haemorrhage,  or 
discharge.  The  tumour  may 
teach  a  large  size  without 
causing  stenosis,  to  that 
obstru  Hion  need  not  occur. 
Cases  of  lymphosarcoma 
twice  the  size  of  a  fetal  head 
have  been  described,  and 
many  inches  or  even  feet 
of  bowel  have  occasionally 
been  involved. 

The  tumours  tend,  from 
their  weight  and  theabsence 
of  peritoneal  adhesions,  to 
drop  into  the  pelvis,  and 
in  women  are  apt  to  be 
mistaken  for  growths  of 
uterus  or  ovary,  as  in   this 


Fig.  3.— Diagram  showing  i  U  part,  leit  —  nauielv.  lateral  anastomosis  and  the  cut 
ends  of  the   bowe    closed":  (B)  paits  removed- namely,  tumour  with    a  piece  of 
intestine  on  either  side  of  it.  aud  segment  of  mesentery  with  glands.    T 
were  very  numerous  ;  some  had  to  Oe  left  behind. 


case.  A  primary  sarcoma  of  the  intestine  may  produce 
metastases  in  other  organs,  hut  in  Ijmpho- sarcoma  it  Is 
apparently  the  rule  to  have  metastases  only  in  the  regional 
lymph  glands. 

The  prognosis  is    very    bad.     Moat    writers  give  nine 
months  as   the  limit   of    life  from   the    time  at  which 

symptoms  develop. 
Lipman,  in  a  full 
and  useful  paper, 
written  in  1900 
(American  Journal  of 
S  ience),  says,  "  In 
only  one  instance — 
a  case  reported  by 
Babes  and  Nana— 
was  the  patient  alive 
after  one  year.  Other 
operated  cases  are 
as  follows:  Nicolay- 
sen,  spindle  cell  sar- 
coma, recurrence  In 
twenty  -  four  days  ; 
Zuralski.  cystic  sar- 
coma, recovery  for 
the  time  being";  Lan- 
nelongue,  variety  of 
tumour  not  given, 
ultimate    result   not 

st<lt-€"d.« 

In  discussing  the 
treatment,  Lipman 
advocates  the  hypo- 
dermic administra- 
tion of  arsenic  as 
having  undoubtedly 
improved  some  re- 
corded cases.  He 
'<  We  believe 
this      method 


gays 
that 


should  invariably  be  tried  In  cases  of  internal  sarcoma, 
and  that  It  should  also  be  used  fcr  patients  upon  whom 
successful  resections  have  been  performed. 

This  suggestion  has  been  followed  with  my  Pa«en^; 
except  that  the  arsenic  has  been  given  by  the  mouta.  11 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  whether  the  drug  nas 
been  of  use,  but  it  has  seemed  to  agree  with  her. 
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There  is  little  that  la  fresh  about  this  ease,  although  it 
confirms  previous  observations.  Its  chlel  interest  is  that 
it  shows  that  large  mesenteric  glands  need  not  eontra- 
Indicate  a  resection.  In  abdominal  hysterectomy  for 
cancer  of  the  cervix  we  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discriminate  at  the  time  of  operation  between  inflam- 
matory and  carcinomatous  glands.  Large  adherent  glands 
may  be  innocent,  while  smaller  ones  may  show  a  definite 
deposit  of  cancer  cells. 

With  sarcoma,  and  especially  ljnipho- sarcoma,  even  the 
microscope  may  fail  to  return  a  certain  verdict,  so  that  it 
is  surely  best  always  to  remove  the  primary  growth 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  glands. 


THE    INDICATIONS   FOR    PROSTATECTOMY. 

By  John  Pabdob,  M.B.,  F.RC.S., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Feter's  Hospital.  Casualty  Surgeon  to  the 

West  London  Hospital. 

It  is  now  thorough^  accepted  that  prostatectomy  is  the 
method  of  choice  for  the  treatment  of  certain  enlarge- 
ments of  the  prostate,  and  large  series  of  operations 
have  demonstrated  that  in  chosen  cases  the  mortality  is 
extremely  low,  and  in  cases  of  urgency,  that  is,  where 
long-standing  difficulty  of  micturition  and  septic  infec- 
tion have  worn  down  the  patienfs  strength,  it  is  not 
unduly  high.  The  gteat  success  of  suprapubic  enuclea- 
tion of  the  enlarged  prostate  has,  perhaps,  Induced  our 
profession  at  large  to  forget  that  different  cases  may 
require  different  treatment,  3nd  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  indiscriminate  recommendation  of  prostatectomy  for 
all  and  every  case  where  operation  seems  desirable  I  can 
speak  with  some  certainty,  for  of  all  the  cases  in  hospital 
and  private  practice  sent  to  me  with  a  request  for  pro- 
statectomy, a  considerate  proportion  is  totally  unsuited 
for  the  operation. 

Setting  aside  inflammatory  enlargements  of  the  pro- 
state, there  are,  roughly  speaking,  four  types  of  new 
growth  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  one 
another  before  a  decision  is  come  to  with  regard  to  the 
operation  to  be  advised,  for  the  character  of  the  treatment, 
curative  or  palliative,  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  enlargement.  The  growths  are  innocent  and 
malignant,  and  fall  naturally  into  two  classes  : 

1.  The  epithelial  tjpe        ...  (  W>  Adenorra  (innocent). 

t  (0)  Carcinoma  (malignant). 

2.  The     connective     tissue  f  (a)  Fibroma  (innocent). 

type         (  (6)  Sarcoma  (malignant). 

The  ground  may  be  cleared  somewhat  by  putting  aside 
sarcomata  of  the  prostate,  for  in  the  first  place  they  are 
exceedingly  rare  in  men  past  middle  life,  and,  in  addition, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  recorded  cure  of  this  condition  by 
operative  measures. 

Carcinoma  of  the  prostate  is  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  is  generally  recognized ;  and  although, 
doubtless,  I  see  more  cases  of  prostate  enlargement  than 
do  surgeons  occupied  with  a  less  restricted  field  of  work, 
and  so  perhaps  am  liable  to  exaggerate  the  proportion  of 
malignant  to  innocent  enlargements,  yet  I  am  certain  that 
more  careful  methods  of  diagnosis  will  substantiate  this 
observation  in  the  practice  of  surgeons  as  a  whole. 

Prostatectomy  upon  the  lines  of  enucleation  is  totally 
unsuited  for  carcinoma  of  the  prostate,  just  as  no  surgeon 
would  dream  of  enucleating  a  carcinoma  of  the  breast. 
Free  excision  of  the  gl-md,  together  with  the  trigone  of 
the  bladder  and  the  seminal  vesicles,  as  advised  and 
practised  recently  by  Hugh  Young  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Is  the  only  curative  operation  that  can  be  recom- 
mended, and  the  time  is  too  short  as  yet  to  say  what 
measure  of  permanent  success  attends  this  severe 
mutilation. 

Such  being  the  state  of  surgery  with  regard  to  malignant 
diBease;of  the  prostate,  it  is  obviously  imperative  as  a  first 
step  to  discover  whether  any  prostate  is  innocent  or 
malign.  The  results  of  obstruct*  d  micturition  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  are  the  same  whether  the 
growth  Is  innocent  or  malignant,  and  may  be  considered 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  prognosis  of  operations. 

The  examination  of  a  case  should  proceed  In  a  methodical 
way,  and  should  be  directed  to  (1)  the  history;  (2)  the 
symptoms;  (3)  examination  of  the  abdomen  ;  (4)  exami- 
nation bimanual  and  per  rectum ;  (5)  instrumental  exami- 
nation, including  testing  of  residual   mine,   and    where 


possible  a  careful  cystoscopy;  (6)  careful  analysis  of  a 
twenty- four  hours'  specimen  of  urine ;  (7)  a  general  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  with  special  reference  to  the  cardio- 
vascular and  respiratory  sj  stems. 

1.  The  History  of  the  Case. — It  is  important  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  onset  of  the  difficulty,  or  cessation  of 
normal  micturition,  for  an  appaiently  acute  retention  is 
often  only  the  culmination  of  a  long- standing  trouble; 
and  long- standing  difficulty  commonly  indicates  damage 
to  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys. 

2.  The  Symptoms. — Undue  frequency  of  micturition  is- 
usually  the  earliest  symptom  noticed  by  the  patient,  and 
his  attention  is  often  first  called  to  it  by  the  necessity  of 
micturition  at  night — that  is,  nocturnal  frequency. 

Pain  may  be  present,  and  its  character  and  situation 
should  be  noted.  Sacral  pain  radiating  to  the  perineum 
and  down  the  thighs  is  not  infrequent  in  carcinoma  ;  less 
so,  or  more  commonly  entirely  absent,  in  innocent  enlarge- 
ments. Over-distension  of  the  bladder,  vesical  calculus, 
cystitis,  and  prostatitis  complicating  the  enlargement  of 
the  gland  give  rise  to  characteristicpenile  and  hypogastric- 
pain  before,  during,  and  after  micturition. 

A  very  important  group  of  symptoms  should  be  looked 
for  whenever  the  prostatic  difficulty  has  been  long  estab- 
lished. They  are  not  confined  to  casfs  of  prostatic 
obstruction  to  micturition,  but  are  met  with  whatever  the 
cause  of  long-standing  difficulty  may  have  been.  They 
aie:  Thirst,  a  dry  mouth  and  tongue,  a  dry,  harsh  skin, 
polyuria  with  diminished  total  excretion  of  solids,  especi- 
ally urea,  and  constant  dull  lumbar  aching.  These 
symptoms  indicate  serious  damage  to  the  kidneys  horn. 
loDg- standing  back  pressure.  Such  kidney3  are  com- 
monly hydrcnephrotic,  interstitial  nephritis  is  present  in 
more  or  less  degree,  and  they  are  anaemic. 

The  recognition  of  these  symptoms  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  treatment,  for  in  such  cases  the  bladder 
must  never  be  suddenly  emptied,  but  should  be  very 
slowly  and  quietly  relieved.  Sudden  emptyicg  of  the 
bladder  is  not  seldom  followed  by  suppression  of  urine,, 
and  the  most  strict  asepsis  should  be  practised,  for 
infection  is  very  easily  induced  in  these  cases,  and  runs 
riot  throughout  the  whole  leDgth  of  the  urinary  tract. 
Sometimes  incontinence  is  complained  of,  and  is  of  the 
nature  of  false  incontinence  or  retention  with  overflow. 
On  examination  the  bladder  is  found  to  be  distended  to- 
the  umbilicus,  or  higher,  and  a  constant  slight  dribbling 
of  urine  is  taking  place.  Haematuria  is  a  fairly  frequent 
symptom  in  prostatic  enlargement,  more  common  in  the 
adenomatous  than  in  malignant  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
state, except  in  the  latest  stages  of  the  latter,  when  the 
diagnosis  is  easy. 

3  and  4.  Abdominal  and  Rectal  Examination.— The  abdo- 
men as  a  whole  should  first  be  examined,  especially  the 
hypoga3trium,  for  evidence  of  an  over- distended  bladder, 
and  next  the  loins,  for  back-pressure  kidneys  are  often 
large  and  tender,  and  can  be  felt.  Rectal  examination 
should  be  made  in  two  positions  with  the  bladder  empty  ; 
first  in  the  knee-elbow  posture  with  the  buttocks  pro- 
truding, and  next  with  the  patient  supine,  with  one  hand 
above  the  pubes,  and  the  forefinger  of  the  other  in  the 
rectum.  By  the  latter  method  a  much  enlarged  prostate 
can  often  be  felt  between  the  two  hands. 

5.  Instrumental  examination  consists  in  testing  for 
residual  urine,  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  prostatic 
urethra,  and  careful  cystoscopy,  which  will  often  reveal  an 
intravesical  enlargement  when  per  rectum  the  prostate  feelg 
quite  small. 

6.  Examination  of  the  Urine. — The  total  urine  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  should  always  be  used  for  thls- 
examination. 

7.  Lastly,  a  careful  examinat!on  of  the  patient's  genera) 
condition  should  always  be  made. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  effects  of  obstruction  to- 
micturition  are  the  same  whether  that  obstruction  Is 
caused  by  innocent  or  malignant  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  or  by  obstruction  not  due  to  the  prostate  at  all. 
Therefore  the  differential  diagnosis  of  innocent  and 
malignant  prostatas  must  be  made  chiefly  from  examina- 
tion of  the  gland  itself.  This  examination  should  be- 
made  purposively  and  cystercatically,  and  the  differences 
can  be  conveniently  set  out  in  tabular  form.    (See  p.  889). 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  adenomata  and  the  earcinomata. 
The  difficulty  arises  in    the    case    of    moderate    fibrousn 
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Fibrous  Enlargement. 


Usually  irregular,  bossy,  sometimes     Rounded    and    smooth,  with   some 
tlat  and  spreading  lobulation  usually  to  he  !tlt 


'Outliue 
Consistence 


Interlobar  sulcus.. 
Mobility       


•Infection       oi    lymph 
glands 


Cmmonly  very  irregular 


Usually  smooth 


Small  and  collar-like. 


Quite  regular  and  rounded 


Stony  hard,  exceptin  earliest  stages  j  Always  elastic,  sometimes  very  soft     Always  firm,  but  somewhat  clastic, 

never  stony  hard. 


Mode-ate  at  first,  may  be  very  large 
later,  slow  in  enlarging 

Disappears  early 

Absolutely  fixed 

Very  common 


Varies  from  quite  small  to  enormous 

Persists 

Quite  mobile 

Absent 


Always  moderate  in  siza. 
Present. 


enlargements.  By  the  methods  I  have  detailed  a  correct 
diagnosis  should  be  made  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  prostates,  innocent  at 
first,  may  become  malignant,  and  I  have  met  with  one  case 
where  the  prostate  was  adenomatous  in  its  entire  periphery 
and  enucleated  easily,  but  on  cutting  it  across  a  central 
nodule  of  cancer  disclosed  itself.  In  such  a  case  I  do  not 
think  the  error  o!  the  surgeon  was  blameworthy. 

Treatment. 

I  have  already  stated  thai  in  carcinoma  of  the  prostate 
operative  treatment,  with  a  cure  In  view,  must  be  an 
excision  and  not  an  enucleation,  and  excision  is  as  yet 
very  much  on  its  trial.  The  treatment  of  carcinoma,  then, 
must  be  catheterism  so  long  as  that  can  be  performed  with 
fair  comfort,  and  when  catheterism  becomes  too  difficult  or 
painful,  or  is  the  cause  of  repeated  haemorrhage,  a  care- 
fully-planned suprapubic  permanent  drainage  should  be 
-established.  Perineal  drainage  should  never  be  under- 
taken in  these  cases. 

Fortunately  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  growth  does 
not  encroach  too  much  upon  the  urethra  and  bladder 
cavity  to  forbid  catheterism,  and  it  remains  fairly  easy  to 
the  end.  Fibrous  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  complete  cute  by  operation  and 
without  much  danger. 

The  operation  of  enucleation,  so  successful  in  adenoma 
-of  the  prostate,  is  neither  easy  nor  satisfactory  In  these 
cases.  Piecemeal  excision  or  prostatotomy,  in  both  cases 
~by  the  perineal  route,  are  the  two  operations  which  give 
the  best  result. 

I  prefer  median  perineal  prostatotomy,  taking  great 
■care  to  leave  the  compressor  urethrae  intact,  and  some 
patients  upon  whom  I  performed  this  operation  five  and 
more  years  ago  are  in  perfect  health  to-day,  completely 
emptying  their  bladders  and  retaining  urine  in  a  normal 
way. 

The  most  common  senile  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
Is  adenomatous.  It  may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  in  the 
case  of  patients  who  are  unfitted  by  some  Intercurrent 
-disease  of  the  cardio  vascular  or  respiratory  systems,  or 
in  those  of  generally  very  feeble  health,  and  whose  con- 
dition of  life  permits  them  to  take  the  very  stringent 
aseptic  precautions  necessary,  catheterism  will  ensure  a 
comfortable  existence  without  much  risk.  But  in  the 
majority  of  eases  complete  enucleation  of  the  prostate  la 
unquestionably  the  method  of  choice,  and  the  risk  is  very 
different  in  degree  in  those  cases  where  the  operation  is 
one  of  expedience  on  the  one  hand  or  of  urgency  on  the 
other.  By  expedbtice  is  meant  that  the  operation  is  per- 
formed whilst  the  patient  is  in  good  general  health,  ami 
has  not  had  his  powers  undermined  by  long-continued 
suffering.  An  urgent  prostatectomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
xlone  when  the  patient  is  in  serious  straits  ;  when  aiter 
long  -  continued  over  -  distension,  with  consequently 
damaged  kidneys,  catheterism  has  been  tried  and  Is 
failing;  when  sepsi3  has  been  introduced,  haemorrhage 
has  been  repeated,  and  possibly  calculi  have  formed 
several  times  in  consequence  of  decomposition  of  urine  in 
the  bladder. 

I  am  therefore  thoroughly  convinced  that  suprapubic 
enucleation  should  bs  done  whenever  possible  as  a 
prophylactic  against  these  secondary  troubles, 

In  the  latter  class  of  case  it  is  often  wise  to  do  the 
operation  in  two  stages,  first  draining  and  cleaning  the 
bladder  by  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  removing  the  pro- 
state after  a  week  or  two  when  the  local  conditions  have 


much  improved.  I  have  met  with  great  success  by  follow- 
ing this  plan,  and  have  saved  cases  similar  to  others  which 
I  have  lost  before  adopting  it. 

There  are  some  aged  nien,  whose  expectation  of  life  is 
not  long  in  any  ease,  who  with  capacious  bladders  need 
the  catheter  only  twice  or  so  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
whom  the  use  seems  merely  a  part  of  their  toilet  opera- 
tions. These  patients  appear  to  have  an  extraordinary 
tolerance  of  catheterifm,  and  though  they  treat  the  opera- 
tion with  the  greatest  contempt  (many  of  them  use  their 
hats  as  catheter  boxes  and  saliva  as  a  lubricant),  suffer 
only  the  most  transient  attacks  of  epididymitis,  and 
slight  and  passing  exacerbations  of  the  mild  cystitis 
which  is  invariably  present.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
such  cases,  and  it  is  not  perhaps,  our  duty  to  urge  pro- 
statectomy upon  these  very  old  men,  though  it  may  well 
be  offered  to  them. 

Conclusions, 

1.  Except  in  very  early  cases,  it  is  not  permissible  to 
operate  upon  carcinoma  of  the  prostate,  except  with  a 
view  to  permanent  drainage. 

2.  In  the  case  of  fibrous  enlargement  interfering  with 
micturition,  piecemeal  enucleation  or  a  prostatectomy 
should  be  done.  The  mortality  of  the  latter  operation  is 
practically  nil,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory,  both 
immediately  and  permanently. 

3.  In  very  aged  men  with  a  marked  tolerance  of  catheter 
life  prostitectomy  should  not  be  urged. 

4.  Unfortunately,  catheter  life  has  serious  discomforts 
and  dangers  for  the  majority  of  sufferers,  and  for  these 
enucleation  is  by  far  the  best  treatment.  It  should  be 
done  at  the  period  of  election — namely,  before  septic 
infection  has  taken  place.  I  have  tried  both  perineal  and 
suprapubic  compiete  enucleation,  and  much  prefer  the 
latter. 

5.  The  surgeon  should  not  refuse  operation  to  cases 
seriously  infected  and  very  ill.  Their  lives  are  sure  to  be 
painful  and  seldom  prolonged  if  operation  is  refused,  and 
although  the  mortality  is  higher  than  in  selected  cases,  it 
is  not  unduly  high,  especially  if  the  operation  is  done  in 
two  stages. 

A  FURTHER  SERIES  OF  CASES  OF  TOTAL 

ENUCLEATION  OF  THE  ENLARGED 

PROSTATE, 

AND  A  REVIEW  OF  432  OPERATIONS. 

By    P.    J.    Freyer,   M.D.,  M.Ch., 

Surgeon  to  King  Edward  VII's  Hospital,  and  to  St.  Peter's  Hospital. 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July 
20th,  1901,  I  placed  before  the  profession  my  operation  of 
total  enucleation  of  the  prostate  for  radical  cure  of  en- 
largement of  that  organ,  with  details  of  four  successful 
cases.  Since  then  numerous  papprs  on  this  subject  have 
been  published  by  me,  dealing  with  successive  series  of 
cases;  and  on  several  occasions  I  have  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Association  reviewed  my  work  in  this 
direction  accomplished  during  the  previous  year.  My 
last  paper,  published  in  the  Journal  of  March  9  th,  1907, 
brought  the  record  down  to  my  325th  case  of  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  submitting  for  your 
consideration  the  results  in  a  further  series  of  107  cases 
operated  on  by  me  since  the  middle  of  September,  1906, 
concluding  with  a  brief  review  of  432  instances,  being  my 
entire  exp'rience  of  this  op ''ration. 
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I  have  bronght  here  lor  your  insptction  a  series  of  tbe 
prostates  recently  removed  by  me,  illustrative  of  the  types 
met  with  in  practice;  and  yon  will  observe  that  they  have 
one  and  all  been  enucleated  entire  in  their  capsules.  In 
my  earlier  papers  I  published  every  case  in  detail,  but  in 
a  large  series  like  that  now  dt alt  with  I  can  only  direct 
your  attention  to  a  few  instances  illustrative  of  some 
practical  features  of  the  operation. 

Case  327— Gentleman,  aged  72,  sent  by  Dr.  F.  Evered, 
Emsworth.  Prostatic  symptoms  for  fifteen  yeais.  Catheter 
employed  for  twelve  years;  entirely  dependent  thereon  for 
eight  years.  Haemorrhage  occasionally.  Prostate  enormously 
enlarged,  bilobed,  snu  oth,  soft,  movable ;  easily  felt  bimanually. 
On  September  10;h,  1S06,  I  enucleated  the  prostate,  which 
weighed  7£  oz.,  entire  In  its  capsule.  Time  from  commencing 
suprapubic  wound  till  prostate  delivered,  threeand  a  half  min- 
utes. There  was  scarcely  any  bleeding.  Patient  passed  some 
urine  p2i  urethrara  Saptember  28th,  and  on  Septembar  30th  the 
wound  was  dry.  On  October  13th  he  went  home  perfectly  we! ' 
passing  and  retaining  crine  "  better  than  he  ever  did  before," 
as  he  stated.  On  July 
24th  he  writes:  'I  am 
enjoying  very  good 
health.  My  water  passes 
without  any  pain,  and 
I  can  retain  it  for  hours 
without  inconvenience. 
I  am  never  disturbed 
at  night." 

Case  329 —Gentleman, 
aged  66,  consulted  me 
July  25tb,  1905,  on  the 
advice  of  Sir  William 
Byers,  Belfast,  and  Dr. 
F.  Mouillot,  Harrogate. 
Retention  of  urine  one 
month  previously  ;  im- 
possible to  pass  catbeter: 
consequently  bladder 
tapped  suprapubically 
by  Professor  Sinclair, 
Belfast.  Catheter  em- 
ployed since  then  with 
difficulty  at  time;. 
Haemorrhage  occasior- 
ally.  On  September 
12th,  Sir  William  Bytrs 
assisting,  I  enucltaUd 
the  prostate,  weighing 
5i  cz.,  entire,  in  tbree, 
and  a  half  minutes. 
More  haemorrhage  than 
usual.  Wound  dry  and 
all  urine  passed  natu- 
raliV  from  October  2nd. 
On  July  24th  he  writes . 
"  I  am  keeping  very 
well.  I  pass  BDQ  ret6iu 
my  water  without  any 
trouble.  1  feel  fitter  for 
work  than  I  have  done 
for  several  years." 

Case  355.  —  Gentle- 
man, aged  89,  seen  with 
Dr.  A.  Grayling  at 
Forest  Hill,  October 
16th,  19C6.  Prostatic 
symptoms  had  existed 
seven  years,  with  almost 
complete  retention  on 
several    oocasion- 
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September    10tb,    190': 
and  30  cz,  urine  drawn 

off.  Severe  cystitis  ever  since.  Urine  full  of  pus  and 
very  fetid.  Patient  in  great  agony  and  very  feeble.  On 
Ojtober  16th,  Mr.  C.  Bralne  being  the  anaesthetist  and  Dr. 
Grayling  assisting,  I  drained  tne  bladder  suprapubically  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  cystitis  and  pressure  on  kidneys.  By 
November  1st  the  patient  had  Improved  in  health,  though  the 
pulse  was  still  feeble,  and  nightly  delirium  existed.  I  enucle- 
ated the  prostate,  weighing  3^  oz.,  entire,  in  three  minutes. 
On  November  3rd  the  patient  was  very  low  and  refused  food, 
but  he  rallied  In  a  day  or  two.  Trine  commenced  to  pass 
naturally  November  19tb,  and  the  wound  WB3  dry  November 
24th.  On  December  10th  he  went  home  in  good  health,  passing 
urine  normally  and  retaining  it  for  five  or  six  hours.  For  the 
last  fortnight  he  had  his  secretary  up  to  work  with  him  daily. 
On  July  24th  he  writes  :  ''  1  am  happy  to  say  I  am  quite  well 
in  everv  respaot." 

(Asit'3S4.— Gentleman,  aged  76,  with  prostatic  eymptoms  tor 
twenty  years ;  catheter  for  fifteen  years;  entirely  dependent 
thereon  for  ten  years.  <i»lvano  cautery  (Bottini's  operation) 
by  another  surgeon  in  1891.  but  without  any  Improvement. 
t,-  in  passing  catheter;  much  blood  in  urine  after 
riding.    Total  enucleation  of  the  prostate,  January  1st,  1907,  in 


six  minutes.  Weight  oicz.  No  stone  present.  Wound  slow 
in  healing,  bat  otherwise  no  unfavourable  symptom.  Some 
urine  passed  naturally,  January  26tb.  and  wound  dry,  February 
5th.  Left  for  home  on  February  21st,  in  gocd  health,  passim: 
and  retaining  urine  as  well  as  ever  he  did.  On  July  24!h  he 
writes:  "I  am  able  to  say  that  the  operation  has  completely 
elected  its  object,  and  has  relieved  me  of  inexpressible 
trouble  and  discomfort.     I  enjoy  excellent  health." 

Case  367.— Gentleman,  aged  85,  seen  at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea 
with  Dr.  Batterham,  December  27th,  1906.  Had  suprapubic 
lithotomy  twelve  weeks  before,  two  calculi  being  removed,  but 
wound  failed  to  close.  Conveyed  to  London  in  an  ambulance 
Januaiv  4th,  1907,  Buffering  from  bronchitis  which  had  existed 
tnree  weeks.  On  lanuary  8th  I  enucleated  the  prostate, 
weighing  ]J  oz.,  entire  ;  scarcely  any  bleeding,  no  shock. 
Commenced  to  pass  urine  naturally  January  28th  :  wound  dry 
February  5tb,  but  broke  down  again.  Finally  closed  February 
16th.  After  this  he  developed  orchitis,  which  suppurated  : 
but  on  March  18th  he  left  for  the  seaside  in  good  health,  pass- 
ing and  retaining  urine  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  On  July  24th 
he  writes :  "  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  can  both  retain  and  pass 
water  without  a  n  y 
trouble." 

Case  384.  —  Clergy 
man,  aged  80,  Buttering 
from  prostatic  Bym 
ptoms  ten  years.  Cal- 
culi removed  bv  me  by 
litholapaxy  in  1902,  and 
again  in  19C4,  but 
patient  refused  to  have 
his  prostate  removed. 
Entirely  dependent  on 
catheter  for  six  months. 
Great  straining,  causing 
involuntary  movements 
of  the  bowels.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14th.  1907,  I  enu- 
cleated tbe  prostate 
entire  in  five  minutes, 
Dr  E  Playfair,  London, 
assisting  ;  weight  3£  or 
Uninterrupted  re- 
covery. Commenced  tc 
pass  urine  naturally 
March  9th.  wound  dosed 
March  12lh.  On  March 
20  A  was  walking  about, 
and  could  pas9  and  re- 
tain urine  as  well  as 
ever.  Is  now  in  perfect 
health,  untroubled  by 
any  urinary  i-ymptom. 
On  July  23rd  he  wrote  : 
'•I  suppose  I  may  be 
satisfied  without  being 
wate  r-troubled  for  seven 
or  eight  hours  at  night, 
and  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  day.  I  am  quite 
cured  by  your  opera- 
tion." 

Case  391. — Gentleman, 
aged  84,  saft'erirg  from 
prostatic  symptoms  for 
several  years.  Catheter 
never  regularly  em- 
ployed, but  intense  frt 
quency  of  micturition 
with  consequent  broken 
sleep  at  night.  On 
March  15th,  Mr.  C. 
Braine  anaesthetist,  I 
enucleated  the  prostate 
which  weighed  3  cz  ,  en- 
tire in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  Scarcely  any  bleeding:  no  shock. 
No  unfavourable  8)  mptom,  except  that  the  wound  was  slow  In 
healing.  Rubber  catbeter  tied  in  for  a'week  from  April  15th, 
a'ter  which  all  urine  was  passed  naturally.  Went  home 
May  9th  in  excellent  health,  passing  and  retaining  water 
normally.  „„  ...    _      „      ... 

Case  394.— Gentlemar,  aged  72,  seen  with  Dr.  Hamilton 
Bland  (London),  April  4th,  19u7.  Prostatic  symptoms  six 
ynars  Catheter  passed  for  retention  three  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Bland  •  employed  twice  daily  for  six  n  onths.  Great  frequency 
of  micturition  night  land  day.  Residual  urine,  6  oz., 
contains  pus.  On  April  8th,  1907,  Dr.  Bland  assisting  I 
enucleated  the  prostate,  weighing  5£  oz,,  in  seven  m 
Scan-ply  any  bleeding  ;  no  shock.  Passed  urine  per  urettram 
April  21st  •  wound  closed  Api.l  23rd.  On  May  23rd  wound  was 
tilled  in  patient  walking  about,  passing  and  retaining.urlne 
as  well  as  ever.  On  July  25th  he  writes:  "The  operation  has 
quite  oured  me,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  passing  and  retalnir. 

™Case  402.— Gentleman,  aped  58,  sent  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Todd 
(Cheltenham),  April  29tb,  1907.  Prostatectomy  by  a  Dublin 
surgeon,  Ju'y  12th,  1906.      Suprapubic  fistula  has  remained 
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over  eiace.  Suffering  fearful  agony  from  oystitis.  Reduced 
to  a  skeleton  ;  could  not  walk  or  even  sit  in  a  chair,  owing  to 
the  intense  pain.  I  passed  a  eoudi'j  catheter  and  drew  off  6  >  z. 
*etid  urine  ;  grating  felt,  showing  presence  of  calculus.  Per 
rectnm  I  felt  two  lumps  in  the  position  of  the  lobes  of  the 
prostate.  On  April  30th,  Mr.  C.  Braine  being  the  anaesthetist, 
I  opened  up  the  suprapubic  fistula  And  removed  a  phosphatic 
calculus,  weighing  185  grains.  It  was  the  size  of  a  large 
marble,  and  had  undergone  spontaneous  fracture.  There  was 
atresia  of  the  urethral  orifice.  I  burst  this  open  with  my 
finger,  and  enucleated  two  portions  of  the  prostate  that  had 
been  left  behind  at  the  previous  operation,  weighing  jj  oz. 
Some  urine  passed  per  nrethram  May  11th  ;  wound  dry 
May  14th.  On  May  25ih  patient  went  back  to  Cheltenham  in 
•excellent  health,  having  rapidly  put  on  flesh,  able  to  pass  and 
retain  urine  as  well  as  ever  he  did.  He  is  now  in  perfect 
health.  Oo.  July  24th  be  writes:  "I  can  pass  and  retain  my 
water  without  any  trouble." 
Cask  420.  —  Gentleman,  aged  81,   consulted  me   in  February, 

1906,  for  prostatic  symptoms  of  live  years'  duration.  Catheter 
employed  for  three  months  only,  but  great  frequency  oi  mictu- 
rition ;  severe  haemorrhage  on  several  occasions.     Residual 

irine,  9  oz  ,  contained  some  pus.  Prostate  enormously 
enlarged  but  soft  and  movable.  Prostatectomy  advised,  but 
patient  deferred  operation  till  June  last,  when  the  symptoms 
h«came  unbearable,  and  I  saw  hin  again  through  Dr.  C.  A. 
Kent  of  Dover.  On  June  13th,  1907,  Captain  Steen,  I. M.S., 
being  present,  I  enucleated  the  prostate  entire,  but  owing  to  its 
■anormous  siza  (see  figure,  p.  890)  the  lobes  had  to  be  severed  to 
facilitate  its  delivery  from  the  bladder.  The  operation  lasted 
nine  minutes;  very  little  bleeding  ;  no  shock.  Uninterrnpted 
recovery,  though  wound  slow  in  healing.  AH  urine  passed 
naturally  after  July  19th.  The  patient  is  now  in  excellent 
Wealth,  andean  retain  and  pass  urine  naturally  as  well  as  ever. 
The  prostate  weighs  ll^oz. 
Cask  421.— Gentleman,   aged  80,   consulted  me  June  11th, 

1907,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  E  Hoiking  (Crawley)  and  Mr.  A. 
Willett  (London).  Prostatic  symptoms  four  years,  but  not 
severe  till  during  the  last  few  months.  Urethra  so  contracted 
I  could  only  pass  a  No.  5  conical  catheter,  through  which  I 
drew  off  3Loz  residue  urine.  On  June  19th,  Mr.  Willett,  Dr. 
Hosking,  and  Dr.  Raff  Hertz  of  Copenhagen  being  present,  I 
enucleated  the  prostate,  weighing  Q\  oz.,  entire,  in  five 
minutes  ;  scarcely  any  bleeding  or  shock.  Some  urine  passed 
naturally  July  6th  ;  wound  closed  July  12th.  Is  now  in 
.excellent  health,  able  to  pass  aud  retain  urine  normally 

Case  424. — Gentleman,  aged  63,  sent  by  Dr.  H.  Dobson, 
Windermere.  Prostatic  symptoms  eleven  years  ;  entirely 
dependent  on  catheter  ten  years.  Lltholapoxy  by  a  London 
surgeon  in  May,  1904,  and  again  in  March,  1905.  Grit  said  to 
iiave  been  removed  nnder  an  anaesthetic  on  five  occasions 
since  then.  Patient  in  great  suffering.  Haemorrhage  fre- 
quently. Patient  thin  and  anaemic.  On  July  4th,  1907,  Dr.  F. 
Mollard,  Buenos  Aires,  being  present,  I  enucleated  the  prostate 
entire  In  four  minutes.  It  lay  almost  Entirely  inside  the 
bladder,  covered  merely  by  mucous  membrane,  which  was 
removed  adherent  to  the  gland  :  weight  5foz.  There  was  con- 
siderable bleeding,  but  scarcely  any  snoek.  Uninterrupted 
recovery.  Sorre  urine  passed  naturally  July  19  Sh  ;  wound 
closed  July  25th.  Is  now  in  good  health  and  can  pass  and 
retain  urine  naturally  as  well  as  he  ever  did. 

The  ages  in  this  series  varied  from  48  to  89  years,  with 
an  average  age  of  68i  years.  The  prostates  weighed  from 
k  oz.  to  Hi  oz.,  the  average  being  21  oz. 

There  were  7  deaths  among  these  107  operations,  or  a 
mortality  of  61  per  cent.  The  causes  of  death  were:  uiaemia, 
4 ;  heart  disease,  2 ;  shock,  1,  In  all  these  fatal  cases 
there  was  extensive  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  other  vital 
organs. 

There  were  besides  during  the  year  several  oases  of 
cancer  of  the  prostate  reauiring  operation;  and  I  may 
mention  that  the  number  ol  cases  of  cancer  of  this  organ 
that  now  come  under  my  care  is  simply  appalling,  though 
the  older  textbooks  regarded  cancer  of  the  prostate  as 
extremely  rare.  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  third 
edition  of  my  work  on  Enlargement  0/  the  P/os<«!Ce(Bailliere, 
Tindall,  and  Cox,  London,  1906),  The  contract  between 
the  ordinary  adenomatous  enlargement  and  carcinoma  of 
the  prostate  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  In  the  adeno- 
matous variety  the  prostate  is  felt  per  rectum  as  a  gene- 
rally rounded,  smooth,  bilobed  tumour,  with  deep  median 
groove,  usually  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  though  some- 
times dense  ;  but  it  is  always  movable  from  the  surround- 
ing parts,  particularly  when  felt  blmanually.  The  can- 
cerous organ  is,  on  the  other  hand,  when  fully  developed, 
irregular  in  outline,  ridged  or  nodular  on  the  surface,  with 
the  lobes  ill-defined  and  the  median  groove  obliterated. 
The  malignant  prostate  is  occasionally  smooth,  but  always 
very  hard  and  immovably  fixed  in  the  pelvis. 

When  carcinoma  of  the  prostate  reaches  this  stage  no 
attempt  at  its  removal  is  advisable,  a  suprapubic  fistula 
being  established  if  eatheterlsm  is  difficult  or  impractic- 
able.   But  if  the  disease  be  recognized  at  an  early  period 


of  Its  development,  whilst  still  confined  within  the  capsule 
of  the  gland,  the  organ  can  be  enucleated  with  entire 
success,  as  many  cases  in  my  own  practice  prove.  Hard 
or  dense  nodules  felt  in  the  substance  ot  a  prostate, 
attended  with  the  usual  obstructive  symptoms,  when 
not  due  to  calculi,  are  always  suspicious  of  malignancy. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  ordinary  medical  adviser  in  such 
cases  to  have  expert  advice  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
with  a  view  to  removal  of  the  gland  if  thought  advisable. 

I  have  now  performed  the  operation  of  total  enucleation 
of  tLe  prostate  in  432  cases.  The  ages  ranged  from  48  to 
39  years,  the  average  being  about  684  years.  The  prostates 
weighed  from  i  to  14 4  oz.,  with  an  average  weight  of  2 J  oz. 
In  connexion  with  these  432  operations  there  were  29 
deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  7  per  cent,  from  the  following 
causes  : 

1.  Eleven  cases  from  uraemia,  at  intervals  varying  from 
three  to  thirty-nine  days  after  operation.  In  all  of  these 
the  patients  were  suffering  from  pyelonephritis  or  other 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  resulting  from  the  prostatic 
obstruction. 

2.  Five  from  heart  failure,  namely,  2  a  few  hours  after 
operation,  the  patients,  aged  76  and  85  years  respectively, 
having  been  entirely  worn  out  by  the  intense  suffering  of 
many  years  ;  1  eleven  days  after  operation,  suddenly,  after 
having  progressed  most  satisfactorily,  the  autop-y  revealing 
aortic  and  heart  disease  ;  i  twelve  days  after  operation,  the 
autopsy  revealing  aortic  disease  and  interstitial  nephritis  ; 
and  1,  aged  86,  on  the  third  day,  whose  case  was  complicated 
by  cancer  of  the  bladder. 

3.  Two  from  septicaemia,  thirteen  and  thirty-five  days  after 
operation,  extensive  interstitial  nephritis  having  existed  In  one. 

4.  Two  from  mania  after  the  wounds  had  practically  healed, 
the  mania  In  one  instance  being  hereditary,  and  having  set  in 
before  the  operation. 

5.  Two  from  liver  disease,  believed  malignant,  fifteen  and 
nineteen  days  after  c  peration.  One  was  complicated  by  a  large 
vesical  calculus  ;  the  other  was  jaundiced  before  operation. 

6  Two  from  fchock,  seven  and  twenty-four  hours  after 
operation. 

7.  One  from  exhaustion  thirty- three  days  after  operation,  the 
kidneys  being  extensively  diseased. 

8.  One  from  heat  stroke,  ten  days  after  operation,  when 
convalescent. 

9.  One  from  pneumonia,  seven  days  after  operation,  believed 
to  have  been  contracted  during  the  journey  to  town  in  snowy 
weather. 

10.  One  from  acute  bronchitis  thirty  hours  after  operation. 
This  patient  was  suffering  from  an  enormous  nasc-pharyngeal 
growth,  the  removal  of  which  had  been  twice  attempted.  The 
bronchitis  was  attributed  to  the  anaesthetic  acting  on  an 
irritable  mucous  membrane. 

11.  One  suddenly  on  filth  day  from  pulmonary  embolism.  I 
saw  him  an  hour  before  death,  and  he  had  had  no  unfavourable 
symptom  since  the  operation. 

Though  these  deaths  are  recorded  in  connexion  with  the 
operation,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  deaths  were  due  to  diseases  incident  to  old 
age  rather  than  directly  to  the  operation  itself. 

The  remaining  cases  were  successful.  And  I  mast  once 
more  emphasize  the  faot  that  success  from  this  operation, 
when  properly  performed,  means  an  absolute  and  perma- 
nent cure,  the  patient  regaining  the  power  of  retaining  his 
urine  at  will,  and  passing  it  naturally,  without  the  aid  of  a 
catheter,  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  I  have  in  my  possession 
hundreds  of  letters  from  these  patients,  generally  written 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  operation,  and  none  are  more 
enthusiastic  and  grateful  than  my  earliest  cases,  dating 
back  to  some  six  and  a  half  years. 

The  results  are,  I  submit,  remarkable,  considering  the 
advanced  ages  of  the  patients— no  less  than  31  were 
octogenarians — the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  in  broken 
health  and  many  moribund  before  operation,  and  that 
grave  complications  existed  in  the  majority.  In  84  cases 
the  prostatic  disease  was  complicated  by  trie  co-existence 
of  vesical  calculi,  which  were  removed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  prostate. 


A    CASE     OF     SUCCESSFUL    KESECHON    OF 

NINE   AND  A   HALF   FEET   OF  SMALL 

INTESTINE    FOR   GANGRENE. 

By  Charlbs  P.  Childe,  B.A.,  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon,  Boyal  Portsmouth  Hospital. 

The  patient  in  the.  following  case,  a  woman  aged  59,  was 

admitted  to  the  Royal  Poxtsmoutb  Hospital  on  Fetruaiy 

1st,  1907.    She  had  been  operated  upon  seventeen  years 
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previously  for  strangulated  femoral  hernia  on  the  right 
side.  A  radical  cure  was  not  performed,  and  she  had  worn 
a  truss  ever  since.  According  to  her  statement,  the 
hernia  was  reducible,  retreating  into  the  abdomen  at 
night,  but  frequently  coming  down  beneath  the  truss 
when  she  was  up. 

On  the  morning  of  February  1st,  1907,  she  rose  from  her 
bed  in  her  usual  health.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards she  experienced  a  sudden  severe  attack  of  abdominal 
pain,  and  was  sick.  The  hernia  was  down, and  she  attempted 
to  reduce  it,  but  without  success.  At  11  a.m.  she  had  what 
she  described  as  an  ordinary  relief  of  the  bowels.  Acute 
pain  both  in  the  abdomen  and  in  the  hernia  continued 
throughout  the  day,  and  she  was  constantly  sick.  Daring 
the  afternoon  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia  under  an 
anaesthetic  was  made  by  Dr.  Hugh  Case  of  Fareham.  As 
this  failed,  and  her  symptoms  continued,  she 
was  sent  into  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital,  where 
she  arrived  about  9  p.m.  I  saw  her  an  hour  after- 
wards. 

Condition  on  Admission.  —  She  was  a  well-nourished 
woman,  looking  ten  years  older  than  her  admitted  age.  A 
tumour  the  size  of  a  coeoanut,  tender  and  irreducible,  occu- 
pied the  right  femoral  regioD.  She  complained  of  agonizing 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  in  the  tumour.  The  pulse  was  96 
and  fairly  good ;  she  was  not  much  collapsed.  The 
apex  beat  was  £  in.  outside  the  nipple  line,  the 
cardiac  impulse  was  diffused,  and  a  loud  systolic  mur- 
mur was  present  at  both 
apex  and  base. 

Operation. — The  patient 
was  submitted  immediately 
to  operation.  On  opening 
the  sac,  foul-smelling,  blood- 
stained serum  escaped,  and 
the  Intestine  contained  in  it 
(about  2  ft.)  was  quite  black. 
Acting  on  the  supposition 
that  tue  case  was  an  ordinary 
one  of  stranguJated  hernia, 
the  neck  of  the  sac  (which 
was  wide  but  tightly  grasped 
the  distended  bowel)  was 
divided  with  the  view  of 
relieving  the  obstruction, 
and  bringing  down  healthy 
intestine  for  the  purpose  of 
resection.  To  my  surprise, 
Instead  of  encountering 
healthy  Intestine  above  the 
obstruction,  coil  after  coil 
was  withdrawn  from  the 
abdomen  perfectly  black, 
amounting  in  all  to  about 
9ft.  It  was  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  the  intes- 
tine in  the  sac,  and,  like  it, 
had  a  markedly  gangrenous 
odour.  At  length  there  was 
an  abrupt  termination  in  healthy  bowel  about  2  in. 
from  the  ileo-caecal  valve  on  the  distal  side,  and  a  more 
gradual  transition  about  9ft.  higher  up  on  the  proximal  side. 
The  whole  of  the  ileum,  in  fact,  was  gangrenous.  Resection 
was  performed,  the  portion  removed  measuring  9  ft.  6  in., 
and,  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  undue  stretching  of  the  gut 
during  the  measurement,  I  may  say  that  the  specimen  at  the 
present  time,  after  being  six  months  in  formalin  and 
spirit,  Is  9  ft.  3  in.  in  length  (specimen  produced). 
Both  ends  of  the  intestine  wore  closed  with  a  double 
row  of  sutures,  and  a  lateral  anastomosis  was  per- 
formed between  the  small  intestine  and  the  caecum,  which 
was  easily  drawn  down  through  the  wide  mouth  of  the  sac. 
The  operation  presented  no  special  difficulty,  and  occupied  no 
great  length  of  time.  After  its  completion  an  inspection  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  in  the  neighbourhood  through 
the  wide  hernial  mouth  showed  them  to  all  appearances 
healthy,  the  bowel  being  quite  pale  and  there  being  no  sign 
of  commencing  peritonitis.  Tho  mouth  of  the  sao  was  there- 
fore closed  with  chromic  gut,  no  abdominal  drainage  being 
provided.  The  sac  and  redundant  skin  were  then  rapidly  dis- 
sected away  and  the  wound  was  closed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  end,  where  a  small  gauze  wick  was  inserted.  The 
patient  bore  the  operation  well,  and  the  next  day  had  not  been 
sick,  and  was  in  good  condition.  For  the  next  six  days  the 
temperature  varied  between  the  normal  and  991°,  and  there 
were  no  untoward  symptoms;  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
discharge  in  the  track  of  tho  gauze,  the  wound  healed  by  Bret 
Intention.  On  the  seventh  day  the  temperature  rose  to  100.2' ', 
and  on  the  eighth  to  103°.  The  tongue  became  dry,  and  diar- 
rhoea with  slate-coloured  stools  was  present.  There  was  slight 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  ncthing  palpable,  no 
Blokness,  and  no  abdominal  distension.  On  the  tenth  day  the 
patient  passed  a  oopions  black  stool,  evidently  haemorrhagic. 
After  this  the  temperature  gradually  fell,  reaching  the  normal 


(a)   Position  0:  embolus,      (b)  Right  colic  artery  giving   off 
iJeo-colic  (c). 


on  the  nineteenth  day,  and  her  further  recovery  was  uninter- 
rupted. I  am  unable  to  6ay  what  exa;tly  was  the  nature  of 
this  post-operative  illness  which  supervened  at  the  end  of 
a  week  from  the  operation.  I  feared  at  the  time  there 
was  septic  thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric  veins  leading  from, 
the  anastomotic  area.  During  her  remaining  stay  in  hos- 
pital she  was  fed  on  ordinary  light  diet,  consisting  of  milk, 
arrowroot,  chicken,  fish,  etc.  Her  bowels  acted  once  a  day, 
the  stools  being  partly  formed  and  rather  light  coloured.  She 
slowly  recovered  strength,  and  left  hospital  on  March  2ist. 
Her  weight  on  that  date  was  7  st.  lCJlb.  I  have  seen  her 
about  once  a  month  since,  the  last  time  at  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  following  note  was  taken  :  She  is  pale,  aDd  her  face 
is  a  good  deal  thinner  than  when  she  left  hospital.  Her  weight 
is7st.  4llb.,  a  loss  of  6^ lb.  since  the  end  of  March.  The 
bowels  act  usually  once  a  day,  and  are  loose.  She  has  a  bottle 
of  medicine  containing  small  doses  of  opium,  which  she  says 
she  is  obliged  to  tike  and  keep  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  in 
check.  She  expresses  herself  as  feeling  well,  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  is  able  to  do  the  cooking  for  her  son  who  lives 
with  her.  She  takes  ordinary  light  food,  avoiding  fruit  and 
green  vegetables.  There  is  no  doubt  from  her  anaemic  appear- 
ance and  loss  of  weight  that  there  is  marasmus,  and  that  she. 
has  difficulty  in  maintaining  her  nulrition.  She  has,  however, 
I  think,  maintained  her  ground  during  the  last  month. 

Rkmabks. 
As  regards  the  cause  ol  this  abdominal  catastrophe.. 

1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  produced 
by  a  sudden  and  complete    interruption    of  the  blood 

supply  to  the  area  im- 
plicated. The  patient  rose 
iram  bed  in  the  morning- 
in  her  usual  health;  the 
attack  supervened  quite 
definitely  and  suddenly 
with  the  usual  attendant 
symptoms  of  the  acute  ab- 
domen, and  fourteen  hours 
afterwards  some  9  ft.  of 
Email  intestine,  lying  partly 
in  the  hernial  sac  and  partly 
within  the  abdomen,  were 
found  in  an  irrecoverable 
condition. 

I  can  conceive  of  no 
cause  producing  such  an 
effect  within  so  short  a 
period  except  a  complete 
and  sudden  deprivation  of 
blood  supply  to  the  part. 
In  the  atheromatous  condi- 
tion of  the  cardiac  valves, 
as  evidenced  by  the  loud 
systolic  murmurs  at  both 
apex  and  base,  a  ready 
means  to  this  deprivation 
was  present,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
the  case  was  one  of  gaDgrene  due  to  embolism  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  anatomical  distri- 
bution of  the  gangrenous  area  is  in  accord  with  this 
conclusion.  Distally  it  ceased  abruptly  between  2  in.  and 
3  in.  from  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  The  ileo-colic  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  supplies  the  junction  of 
the  small  with  the  large  intestine — the  caecum  and 
appendix.  It  frequently  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with 
the  right  colic.  An  embolus,  therefore,  lodged  in  the 
superior  mesenteric  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the  ileo- 
colic, or  just  beyond  the  origin  of  the  right  colic,  if  the 
latter  gave  off  the  ileo-colic,  would  cut  off  the  blood 
sepply  of  the  whole  of  the  ileum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
terminal  2  or  3  in.,  supplied  by  the  ileo-colic.  This  was 
precisely  the  condition  found  at  the  operation.  The 
whole  of  the  ileum  was  gangrenous,  with  the  exception  of 

2  or  3  in.  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve,  which  were  perfectly  normal  and  separated 
by  an  abrupt  line  of  demarcation  from  the  remainder 
(  Diagram).  The  fact  that  part  of  the  gangrenous  intestine 
occupied  the  hernial  sac  was  accidental.  A  constriction 
was  present  in  the  bowel  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  this, 
I  think,  was  subsequent  to  the  cutting  off  of  its  blood 
supply  and  the  consequent  enlargement  and  swelling  of 
the  gut  above  and  below.  As  regards  the  length  of  intes- 
tine removed,  9i  ft.,  the  case,  I  believe,  constitutes 
a  record  of  any  published  in  this  country.  Five 
cases  have  been  recorded  from  abroad,  where  greater 
lengths    have    been  removed.     Fantlno    and    Monprofit 
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each  record  removal  of  10  ft.  4  in.,  and  Ruggi  of  11  ft. 
successfully.  Von  Eiselberg  removed  11  ft.  8  in.,  and 
the  patient  died,  and  Oballnsky  12  ft.  2  in.,  also  with  a 
fatal  result.  The  largest  amount  removed  with  recovery 
from  the  operation  is  therefore  11  ft.,  or  18  in.  in  excess  of 
that  here  recorded.  Numbers  of  experiments  have  been 
performed  on  dogs  with  a  view  of  drawing  a  conclusion,  if 
possible,  as  to  how  much  intestine  a  human  being  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  able  to  part  with.  These 
have  led  to  different  results.  Senn,  as  the  outcome  of  his 
experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  excision  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  small  intestine  was  dangerous  to 
life,  productive  of  marasmus,  and  in  this  way  eventually 
fatal.  Trzebicky,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  resections 
of  half  the  small  intestine  were  well  tolerated ;  resection 
of  two-thirds  was  followed  by  incessant  diarrhoea  and 
inanition.  Monari  believes  that  his  experiments  prove 
xhat  seven-eighths  of  the  small  intestine  can  be  removed 
without  serious  interference  with  the  metabolism.  In 
these  experiments  the  cases  that  have  survived  have 
exhibited  a  hypertrophy  of  the  residual  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  was  found  thicker  and  more  richly  studded 
with  villi.  Two  out  of  three  of  these  experimenters  agree, 
therefore,  that  half  the  small  intestine  can  be  safely 
removed,  Senn  restricting  the  amount  to  one-third.  In 
cases  such  as  the  one  I  have  brought  before  you,  in  which 
the  intestine  was  gangrenous,  these  experiments  have  not 
much  more  than  an  academic  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  obvious  that  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient 
from  immediate  death  lies  in  the  removal  of  the  gan- 
grenous gut,  and  we  cannot  etop  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  what  is  left  to  him  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  nutrition.  But  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  proof 
that  removal  of  9ift,  or  what  is  stated  by  ana- 
tomists as  constituting  ab-ut  half  the  length  of  the 
small  intestine,  is  compatible  with  life.  It  i3  now  six 
months  since  the  operation,  and  the  patient  is  in  fairly 
good  health,  and  she  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  felt 
well.  Still  there  is  evidence  of  loss  oj  flesh  and  marasmus, 
and  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  remains  requiring  opium  to 
keep  it  in  check.  The  age  o!  the  patient  might  also  be 
naturally  expected  to  influence  the  result.  She  was  59 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  locked  older,  and 
probably  the  powers  of  hypertrophy  and  growth  of  new 
villi  in  her  case  are  limited  or  entirely  absent.  Judging 
from  this  case  and  these  considerations,  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption  that  a  younger  patient  would  bear 
removal  of  as  great  a  length  of  intestine  as  this  without 
any  disturbance  of  nutrition,  and  there  are  cases  oa  record 
to  support  this  assumption.  Dr.Roswell  Pack,  for  instance, 
in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  for  April,  1903,  has  recorded 
a  case  of  successful  removal  of  8  it.  9  in.  of  gangrenous 
intestine,  or  only  9  inches  less  than  the  present  case.  The 
patient  was  aged  21,  and  a  healthy  individual.  He 
recovered  from  the  operation,  and  wrote  eleven  months 
later  that  "  he  weighed  as  mueh  as  ever  he  did,  enjoyed 
good  appetite,  and  felt  "Himself  in  the  best  of  health  in 
every  respect."  A  point  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
that  the  length  of  small  intestine  varies  within  wide 
margins,  the  variation  being  estimated  as  great  as  between 
15  ft.  and  33  ft.  So  that  it  is  evident  that,  after  removal 
of  a  given  length,  the  amount  left  behind,  which  is  really 
the  vital  factor,  may  vary  considerably,  and  will  go  far  to 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  result.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  present  case  is  that  though  the 
bowel  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen  had  a  distinctly 
gangrenous  odour,  there  was  no  sign  of  commencing 
peritonitis,  and  no  peritonitis  followed  the  operation. 

This  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  absenee  of  delay 
in  removing  the  offending  mass,  fourteen  hours  only 
having  elapsed  between  the  first  onset  of  the  attack  and 
the  operation.  It  is  certain  that  within  a  very  few  hoars 
longer  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  have  been  invaded  by 
micro-organisms  through  the  walls  of  this  damaged  intes- 
tine with  a  resulting  fatal  intoxication.  A  circumstance 
in  which  the  patient  was  fortunate  was  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  perform  the  entire  operation  outside  the  abdomen 
by  utilizing  the  wide  mouth  of  a  large  hernia,  so  that 
she  was  spared  the  shock  of  an  abdominal  seetion  proper, 
and  this  no  doubt  assisted  towards  her  recovery. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  method  of  anastomosis. 
As  has  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  dealing  with  these  cases  that  the  anasto- 
mosis be  performed  in  bowel  which,  in  the  judgement  of 
5 


the  operator,  is  above  suspicion.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  additional  element  of  security  lies  in  the  closure  of 
both  ends  of  the  divided  gut,  and  the  subsequent  per- 
formance of  a  lateral  arastomoais.  Though  the  latter, 
when  completed,  may  not  look  such  a  neat  carpenter's  job 
as  an  end-to-end  join,  it  leaves  no  weak  spot,  and  i3 
►  specially  indicated  in  cases  where  there  may  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  perfect  soundness  of  the  intestine. 
During  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  resected  20  in.  of 
gangrenous  small  intestine  in  a  woman  aged  65,  in  a  case 
of  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  adopting  the  same  method 
of  closing  both  ends  of  the  gut,  and  performing  a 
lateral  anastomosis.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful 
recovery. 

N.B. — The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  August,  seven 
months  after  the  operation. 


INTESTINAL    OBSTRUCTION. 

By  William  Taylor,  M.B.Dubl.,  F.R.C.S.L, 
Surgeon  to  the  Meatli  Hospital  and  County  Dublin  Infirmary. 
In  a  survey  of  abdominal  surgery  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  chronic  conditions  neces- 
sitating surgical  intervention  the  operative  mortality  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  vanishing  point,  while  the  mor- 
tality attending  operations  for  acute  conditions  has  fallen 
considerably  in  all  cases  save  that  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. It  is  well  recognized  by  general  practitioners  and 
surgeons  alike  that  the  earlier  operations  are  performed 
for  such  a  catastrophe  as  perforation  of  a  gastric  or 
'  duodenal  ulcer  the  less  the  risk,  yet  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  surgeons  are 
first  confronted  with  when  the  patients  are  almost 
moribund. 

I  feel  sure  I  but  echo  the  experiences  of  every  surgeon 
whose  work  leads  him  to  traverse  at  all  frequently  the 
intricate  field  of  abdominal  surgery,  when  I  say  we  seldom 
cease  to  regret  being  compelled  to  operate  in  cases  of 
intestinal  obstruction  when  simple  alleviation  can  alone 
result,  or,  worse  still,  when  death  must  almost  inevitably 
follow  where  cure  might  have  been  effected  or  life  pro- 
longed by  earlier  intervention.  I  trust  I  may  not  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous  when  I  state  that  this  paper  is 
brought  forward  with  the  hope  that  the  remarks  I  have 
to  make  may  excite  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  that 
will  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  amongst  general  practi- 
tioners, to  whose  lot  it  generally  falls  to  come  first  into 
contact  in  their  Initial  stages  with  these  cases,  of  the 
utter  futility,  nay,  positive  danger,  of  resorting  to  medi- 
cinal measures  and  enemata  for  their  treatment.  The 
genesis  of  the  communication  is  the  experience  gained 
from  the  operative  treatment  of  35  cases  of  various  types 
of  intestinal  obstruction.  The  time  at  my  disposal  neces- 
sarily prevents  me  taking  the  cases  seriatim,  consequently 
I  shall  simply  take  them  in  groups,  and  state  briefly  the 
conclusions  I  have  formed  as  to  the  line  of  treatment 
which  it  seems  to  me  will  be  attended  with  the  beEt 
results. 

The  cases  were  as  follows  : 

9  cases  of  intussusception  (8  in  young  children  and  1  in  an 
adult). 

3  cases  of  obstruction  due  to  strangulation  by  a  Meckel's 
diverticulum. 

5  cases  of   obstruction    due    to   strangulation    by   tends 
(acquired). 

3  cases  of  obstruction  due  to  acute  angulation  of  intestinal 
coils  from  old- standing  adhesive  peritonitis. 

1  case  of  internal  hernia— a  coil  of  gutpassingthroughahole 

in  the  great  omentum  and  being  strangulated. 

2  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  was  found,  on  opening  the 

abdomen,  to  have  been  due  to  Riehter's  hernia  (in  one 
case  strangulation  took  place  at  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
crural  canal,  in  the  other  at  the  obturator  foramen,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  hernia  externally  in  either  case). 
12  cases   of  intestinal    obstruction  due   to  cancer  of  some 

portion  of  the  colon. 
In  connexion  with  the  first  group— n»mely,  acute  intus- 
susception—I  am  convinced  that  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained  by  treating  every  case  by  immediate  laparotomy. 
Injection  of  water  or  oil  is  a  procedure  which  I  have  never 
tried,  and  to  which  I  have  no  intention  of  ever  resorting. 
Cubbe,  In  a  personal  experience  of  138  cases  of  intussus- 
ception in  children,  made  it  his  invariable  rule  to  try 
the  effect  of  injection,  but  he  is  compelled  to  state 
that  he  has  only  found  it  effectual  in  10  per  ceDt.  of  the 
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eases.  The  odds  are  thus  9  to  1  that  the  attempt  to 
reduce  an  intussusception  by  this  method  will  fail.  My 
chief  objection  to  injection  or  inflation  is  the  uncer- 
tainty that  must  exist  uatil  several  hours  subsequently  as 
to  whether  the  intussusception  has  been  completely 
reduced.  In  this  way  valuable  time  may  be  lost.  By 
immediate  operation  one  can  be  absolutely  certain  about 
reduction,  and  the  shock  of  operation,  if  the  infant  is 
properly  anaesthetized  and  the  operation  not  unduly  pro- 
longed, la  not  very  great.  If  one  works,  as  one  should, 
upon  the  principle  of  i;  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,"  then,  I  think,  immediate  operation  performed  by 
a  competent  operator  will  unquestionably  be  attended  by 
the  best  results.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  acute  abdominal 
condition  more  easy,  nor,  indeed,  so  easy  of  recognition, 
as  acute  intussusception,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  excuse  for 
failure  to  detect  the  trouble  within,  say,  twelve  hours  after 
its  onset.  The  mortality  from  this  condition  all  round  is 
well  over  30  per  cent.  Recently  a  few  surgeons  have 
reported  series  of  cases  operated  upon  by  them,  showing 
reduction  of  the  mortality  to  less  than  20  per 
cent.  The  mortality  is  not  a  personal  question  bo 
far  as  the  operator  is  concerned,  but  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  length  of  time  that  elapses 
before  operation  is  undertaken.  Of  my  own  cases  all  those 
operated  upon  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  onset 
recovered.  One  recovered  from  operation  after  being  six 
days  ill  before  being  seen  by  me,  but  the  case  must  be 
looked  upon  as  subacute  and  quite  exceptional,  while  one 
case  died  after  operation  performed  three  and  a  half  days 
after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  My  own  mortality, 
therefore,  in  children  has  been  all  round  12i  per  cent.,  but 
in  cases  operated  upon  within  twenty-four  hours  it  has 
been  nil.  My  feeling,  therefore,  is  that  if  every  case  of 
intussusception  was  recognized  and  operated  upon  within 
twelve  to  twenty- four  hours  of  its  occurrence  by  a  com- 
petent operator,  the  mortality  should  not  exceed  5  per 
cent.,  and  would  probably  be  lees  still.  The  operation 
under  such  circumstances  should  not  take  longer  to  com- 
plete than  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  my  experience 
of  young  children  is  that  they  bear  operations  relatively 
as  well  as  adults. 

As  regards  strangulation  by  bands,  whether  congenital 
or  acquired,  I  have  little  to  say.  As  a  rule,  such  cases  are 
recognized  earlier  than  other  forms  of  obstruction,  because 
the  symptoms  are  generally  urgent  from  the  start  and 
demand  immediate  attention — a  medical  practitioner 
being  requisitioned  within  a  very  short  time.  In  these 
cases  early  diagnosis,  followed  by  early  operative  inter- 
ference, will  be  attended  by  very  satisfactory  results.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  considerably  from  the  next  group 
of  cases  In  which  obstruction  was  due  to  acute  angulation 
following  adhesive  peritonitis,  cases  which  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  In  many  respects  a  surgeon  can 
be  called  upon  to  treat,  as  the  operation  is  not  infrequently 
prolonged,  and  the  damage  to  the  intestine  is  consider- 
able, while  the  adhesions  are  extremely  likely  to  re-form. 
The  case  of  hernia  through  an  opening  in  the  great 
omentum  presents  no  point  of  unusual  interest  beyond 
its  rarity.  The  opening  in  the  great  omentum  was 
evidently  of  recent  formation. 

The  next  two  casep,  in  which  strangulation  of  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  a  loop  of  ititsstine  took  place,  one 
at  the  abdominal  end  of  the  crural  canal  and  the  other  at 
the  obturator  foramen,  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
examining  the  pelvis  and  abdominal  aspects  of  the 
hernial  orifices  when  seeking  the  cause  ol  obstruction. 

The  last  group  of  cases,  12  in  number,  furnishes 
examples  of  an  exceedingly  serious  type,  especially  when 
acute  symptoms  have  supervened. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  cases  of  obstruction  arising 
from  stricture  of  the  intestine,  whether  innocent  or  due 
to  malignant  disease,  depends  upon  whether  acute  sym- 
ptoms have  developed  and  upon  whether  the  obstruction 
is  removable  or  not.  In  a  case  in  which  acute  obstruc- 
tion has  supervened  upon  cancer  of  the  rectum,  colostomy 
Is  the  only  procedure  by  which  relief  can  be  given.  In 
other  eases  in  which  acute  symptoms  are  present,  and  in 
which  the  abdomen  has  been  opened,  our  subsequent 
course  will  depend  less  or  more  upon  the  condition 
found.  In  a  case  of  irremovable  cancer  found  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  for  example,  a  permanent  colostomy 
higher  up  must  be  performed,  but  if  the  irremovable  mas 
occupies  the  carcum,  ascending  colon,  hepatic   flexure,  or 


right  half  of  the  transverse  colon,  a  permanent  colostomy 
or  enterostomy  will  then  be  attended  with  such  suffering 
and  misery,  on  account  of  the  irritating  nature  of  the 
fluid  discharges,  that  death  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to 
ihe  patient.  Under  such  circumstances  one  must  decide 
whether  to  perform  an  immediate  short-circuiting  opera- 
tion, or  temporarily  drain  the  intestine  and  perform  the 
phort-cireuiting  at  a  later  date,  closing  the  temporary 
drainage  opening  at  the  same  time.  The  patient's  condi- 
tion and  the  judgement  of  the  individual  operator  will 
be  the  determining  factors  as  to  which  of  these  pro- 
cedures should  be  carried  out.  Personally,  I  should  never 
perform  an  immediate  short-circuiting  in  any  really  acute 
case,  but  would  employ  temporary  drainage.  The  less 
one  dees  in  these  acute  cases,  provided  the  intestine  is 
drained,  the  better.  In  subacute  or  chronic  caEes  due  to 
irremovable  cancer,  if  possible,  one  should  alwa7S  perform 
short-circuiting  in  preference  to  colostomy.  Of  course, 
the  site  of  the  cancer  will  largely  determine  the  procedure 
that  should  be  carried  out,  always  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  a  permanent  false  anus  is  often  a  most  distressing 
condition. 

In  an  acute  case,  if  on  opening  the  abdomen  removable 
cancer  is  found,  one  of  two  procedures  may  be  adopted: 

1.  One  may  perform  temporary  drainage  above  the 
site  of  obstruction,  and  at  a  later  date  open  the  abdomen, 
remove  the  cancer,  and  perform  immediate  anastomosis. 
The  temporary  drainage  opening  may  be  closed  at  the 
same  time,  or  later  as  the  operator  thinks  fit.  Not  Infre- 
quently it  closes  spontaneously  after  the  continuity 
of  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  re-established. 

2.  One  may  make  a  fresh  opening  over  the  site  of  the 
cancer,  withdraw  the  cancerous  bowel  through  the 
opening,  and  let  it  be  held  there  by  the  assistant  until  the 
central  wound  has  been  closed  and  protected.  Then 
between  clamps  the  cancerous  portion  with  its 
attached  mesentery  is  excised,  after  which  Paul's  tubes 
are  tied  into  each  of  the  divided  ends  of  the  intestine. 
The  great  disadvantage  of  the  first  procedure  is,  that  if 
any  length  of  time  has  to  elapse  after  the  primary  opera- 
tion of  drainage  is  performed  before  the  second  step  can 
be  undertaken,  the  cancer  may  have  so  extended,  or  may 
have  become  so  disseminated,  that  when  the  abdomen  is 
opened  for  its  removal  it  will  be  found  Impossible  to 
attempt  any  radical  procedure. 

I  know  of  a  case  in  which  temporary  drainage  was 
established  in  connexion  with  obstruction  due  to  cancer  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which  at  the  time 
was  removable ;  but,  on  opening  the  abdomen  some  four 
or  five  weeks  later  with  the  object  of  removing  it,  the 
surgeon  found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  further  than 
short-circuiting  so  as  to  remove  the  inconvenience  of  a 
permanent  artificial  anus.  In  a  ease  of  simple  stricture 
with  acute  symptoms,  temporary  dralnaze,  followed  at  any 
time  subsequently  by  resection  of  the  stricture  and 
anastomosis,  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

In  chronic  cases  of  obstruction  the  surgeon  should  get 
the  intestinal  tract  evacuated  as  freely  as  possible,  then 
open  the  abdomen,  remove  the  cause  of  obstruction,  and 
establish  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  tract  at  once. 
In  performing  short-circuiting  one  should  always  cut 
across  the  upper  or  proximal  loop  and  close  the  distal  end. 
The  operator  can  then  decide  for  himself  whether  to 
Implant  the  proximal  end  into  the  side  of  the  bowel 
below,  or  close  the  proximal  end  also  and  perform  lateral 
anastomosis  between  the  two  segments.  This  latter 
procedure  is  that  which  I  prefer  where  possible. 

So  far  as  the  treatment  of  primarily  acute  cases  of 
obstruction  is  concerned,  I  am  accustomed  to  describe 
this  as  differing  according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease  into 
which  the  patient  has  paseed,  and  I  describe  three  stages, 
the  division  between  which  is  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

The  first  stage  is  that  in  which  the  patient  is  seen  early ; 
his  geneial  condition  is  good,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
distension.  The  second  stage  is  that  in  which  the  esse  is 
cot  seen  until  later;  the  general  condition  is,  however, 
good,  but  the  abdomen  is  considerably  distended.  The 
third  stage  is  that  in  which  the  ease  is  seen  very  late;  the 
general  condition  is  bad,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  perhaps 
intermittent,  the  abdomen  is  enormously  distended,  and 
the  patient  is  profoundly  poisoned  by  toxic  absorption 
from  his  intestines. 

In  the  first  stage  the  stomach  is  washed  out,  a  general 
anaetthetic  Is  administered  and  the  abdomen  is  freely 
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opened,  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  looked  for  and  removed, 
after  which  the  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  In  layers. 
The  stomach  is  again  washed  out  before  the  patient  is 
returned  to  bad.  It  is  more  important,  I  believe,  to  wash 
out  the  stomach  after,  than  it  is  before,  operation. 

In  the  second  stage  the  stomach  is  washed  out,  a  general 
anaesthetic  is  administered  and  the  abdomen  is  freely 
opened,  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  searched  for  and 
removed  as  before.  Then  the  distended  intestines  are 
evacuated  of  their  septic  contents  as  well  as  possible,  the 
opening  or  openings  into  the  intestines  are  carefully 
closed  and  washed  with  warm  saline  solution,  after  which 
the  Intestines  are  replaced  within  the  abdomen  and  the 
wound  closed  as  before.  The  stomach  is  thoroughly 
washed  out  before  the  patient  is  removed  to  bed. 

In  stage  3  the  patient  is  not  fit  for  any  general  anaes- 
thetic. The  stomach  is  washed  out,  and,  after  the 
injection  of  a  little  eucaine  or  cocaine  and  adrenalin  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  median  line  below  the 
umbilicus,  a  email  incision,  not  much  larger  than  will 
readily  admit  the  index  ringer,  is  made  into  the  abdomen. 
One  ringer  is  introduced  and  swept  round  the  inside  of  the 
opening  in  the  hope  that  it  may  encounter  the  cause  of 
obstruction,  which  might  then  be  withdrawn  and  removed. 
In  any  case  a  distended  loop  is  pulled  forward,  and  being 
clamped  by  an  assistant  it  ia  opened  and  a  Paul's  tube 
introduced  and  tied  into  it.  A  little  gauze  Is  packed 
round  the  gut  and  wound.  No  sutures  are  used,  and  the 
procedure  is  carried  out  a3  the  patient  lies  in  bed. 

In  indicating  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  carried  oat  In 
the  second  stage,  I  stated  that  the  intestines  should  be 
evacuated  of  their  contents  as  well  as  possible,  subsequent 
to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  obstruction.  This  evacua- 
tion of  the  distended  intestines  of  their  septic  contents  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  and  though  we  may  all  agree  upon  the  general 
principle  of  evacuating  the  intestinal  contents,  we  must,  I 
fear,  admit  that  the  process  is  one  about  which  it  i3  much 
easier  to  write  or  speak  than  to  accomplish  satisfactorily. 

Simple  puncture  evacuates  but  a  coil  or  two  at  most. 
Multiple  punctures  will  unquestionably  be  more  satis- 
factory, but  will  take  up  much  more  time — a  very  impor- 
tant factor  so  far  as  subsequent  results  are  concerned — 
while  the  riskoi  infection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  openings.  Opening  a  coil  and  passing  a  soft 
rubber  tube  up  the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  a  procedure 
recommended  by  Mr.  "Watson  Cheyne,  is  not  satisfactory — 
at  least  it  haT  not  been  so  in  my  hands.  Then  there  is 
the  method  of  Moynihan,  of  passing  a  glass  tube  up  the 
lumen  of  the  intestine  until  its  outer  end  reaches  the 
margins  of  the  wound  in  the  bowel.  The  tube  and  gut 
are  then  seized  by  an  assistant  and  held  firmly,  so  that  no 
leakage  occurs  by  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  surgeon  then 
gently  pulls  the  intestine  on  to  the  tube,  and  thereby 
empties  the  bowel  a  little  higher  up.  Gradually  more 
and  more  of  the  bowel  is  pulled  on  to  the  tube  until  it 
can  take  no  more.  Moynihan  says  it  will  thus  be  found 
that  upon  a  tube  6  in.  in  length  6  ft.  of  bowel  can  easily 
be  drawn.  Above  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  tube 
the  con'ents  of  the  bowel  are  milked  down. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  method  suggested  by  me  some 
years  ago  of  washing  out  the  entire  distended  intestine 
by  introducing  the  nozzle  of  an  irrigating  tube  into  an 
opening  made  into  the  intestine  high  up — say,  the  upper 
part  of  the  jejunum.  A  stream  of  warm  saline  solution 
is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  intestines,  and  thus  irri- 
gate the  whole  length  of  intestine  between  that  opening 
and  a  second  opening  made  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the 
site  of  obstruction.  This  procedure  has  the  great  advan- 
tage of  washing  out  almost  all  the  toxic  contents  of  the 
distended  intestines,  thus  leaving  little  to  be  absorbed 
except  saline  solution,  but  it  unquestionably  takes  time, 
though  not  anything  like  so  long  as  might  be  expected. 
On  the  whole,  for  bad  cases  in  which  time  is  an  important 
factor,  and  In  which  success  depends  largely  upon  rapidity 
o!  operation,  1  think  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Moynihan 
is  the  best. 

The  general  mortality  of  intestinal  obstruction  is  at 
least  40  per  cent.  Indeed,  my  own  opinion  Is  that  the 
mortality  all  round  is  nearer  60  per  cent,,  and  jet  this 
disgraceful  state  of  things  must  in  truth  be  largely  a'.tri 
buted  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  meddlesome  medication 
and  delay,  until  the  unfortunate  patient  i3  so  profoundly 
poisoned  by  toxic  absorption   from   his   intestines,   and 


exhausted  to  such  an  extent  by  pain  and  vomiting  that 
he  la  quite  incapable  of  withstanding  even  the  simplest 
surgical  procedure.  It  ia  hard  to  conceive  any  reasonable 
excuse  for  permitting  a  patient  to  drift  into  such  a  hope- 
less condition.  It  ia  wellnlgh  criminal.  The  moment 
obstruction  is  recognized  surgical  assistance  should  be 
requisitioned.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  just  as  there  la  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,  so  there  ia  a  time 
in  the  course  of  these  oases  within  which  operative  inter- 
ference will  be  attended  by  the  most  brilliant  results; 
omit  the  opportunity  thia  period  offers,  surgery  need 
not  expect  any  triumphs,  while  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
can  only  hope  that  death  will  come  quickly  and  release 
him  from  his  misery. 


DIRECTION    OF    ABDOMINAL    INCISIONS. 

By  A.  Ernest  Maylard,  M.B.,  B.S.Lond., 
Surgeon,  the  Victoria  Infirmary,  Glasgow. 
It  la  doubtful  whether  any  clinical  aspect  of  a  question 
can  be  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory  unless  it  find  a 
sound  basis  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  If  any  result  of 
our  work  is  really  and  permanently  successful,  it  must  be 
because,  in  the  execution  of  our  object,  we  conform  to 
Nature's  laws,  and  do  nothing  that  hinders  her  recupera- 
tive efforts  in  effecting  what  ia  her  sole  prerogative. 
I  shall  therefore  ask  you,  before  dealing  with  the  clinical 
side  of  my  subject,  to  follow  me  while  I  refresh  your 
memory  upon  certain  anatomical  and  physiological  facts 
connected  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietea. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Abdominal  Parietks. 

If  you  will  look  at  these  diagrams  you  will  be  able 
better  to  appreciate  the  particular  points  to  which 
I  wish  to  especially  direct  your  attention.  They  were 
kindly  made  for  me  by  Dr.  Macphall,  late  Professor  of 
Anatomy  of  St.  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  now  Lecturer 
of  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London,  i'ou  will 
see  in  this  diagram  (Fig.  1)  the  modes  of  distribution  of 
(he  muscles,  their  sheaths,  and  methods  of  attachment. 
The  three  great  abdominal  muscles — the  external  oblique, 
the  internal  oblique,  and  the  trancversalis — are  fleshy  at 
the  side  of  the  abdomen,  but,  as  they  extend  forwards 
anteriorly,  they  end  in  what  is  technirally  known  as  their 
aponeuroses.  While  the  fibres  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  these 
muscles  assume  different  directions,  the  fibres  of  the 
aponeurotic  portions  take  practically  the  same  course — 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  greater  part  they  run  transversely 
only  taking  a  somewhat  oblique  direction  as  they, 
approach  the  median  line  for  about  two  inches  above  the 
pubes,  and  for  about  the  same  distance  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  Further,  while  the  fleshy  portions  of 
each  muscle  form  distinct  and  separate  layers,  the  fibrous 
parts  are  inextricably  united  together  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus.  At  this  particular  line— the  so-called  linea 
semilunaris — this  conjunction  of  fibres  splits  longi- 
tudinally, and  interpolated  in  this  division  courses  the 
rectus  muscle.  A  reunion  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  takes 
place  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  rectus  ;  and,  finally,  a 
particularly  firm  junction  is  effected  between  the 
aponeurosis  of  each  side.  Thia  line  constitutes  the  linea 
alba.  It  will  be  remembered  that  thia  diviaion  of  the 
conjoined  aponeuroses  does  not  take  place  below  a  point 
situated  about  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Here  the  fibres  pass  in  front  of  the 
respective  recti  muscles,  a  well-defined  lunated  edge, 
known  as  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  being  left 
posteriorly  to  represent  the  lower  margin  of  the  divided 
sheath.*  When,  therefore,  these  three  powerfal  muscles 
contract,  the  whole  force  of  their  action  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  long  central  aponeurotic  tendon. 

The  remaining  muacles  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietea  are  the  two  recti,  which  strictly  possess  no  sheath 
of  their  own,  but  are  merely  enclosed  in  the  split  tendons 
of  the  oblique  and  transverse  muscles.  But  there  is  thia 
fact,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  especial  attention— that 
iatersecting  the  rectus  muscles  are  certain  apoceurotic 
lines,  known  as  lineae  transversae,  and  the  special  point 


♦  This  is  the  description  usually  given  in  textbooks  upon  anatomy, 
but  from  practical  operative  experience  a  well-marked  aponeurotic 
client!  ia  o'ten  tound  extending  down  to  the  pubes. 
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Is  that  these  fibrous  bands  "  are  firmly  united  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  muscle "  (Qaain).  These 
tendinous  intersections  are  at  least  three  in  number, 
placed  one  opposite  the  umbilicus,  another  on  a  level  with 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  third  intermediately  between 
them,  with  sometimes  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  placed  below 
the  umbilicus.  Thus,  then,  contractions  of  the  rscti  may 
be  considered  segmental,  each  portion  between  a  pair  of 
iineae  transversae,  acting  practically  as  a  separate  musele. 
The  clinical  bearing  of  this  fact  will  be  alluded  to  later. 

Will  you  now  look  at  this  diagram  (Fig.  2)  which  repre- 
sents the  vascular,  nerve,  and  lymphatic  supply  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  parietes.    With  the  exception  of  the 
nerves  which  course  forwards,  and  therefore  have  a  more 
or  less  transverse  direction,  the  blood  vessels  and  lymph- 
atics have  a  course  upwards  and  downwards.    Towards  the 
lateral  aspects,  however,  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics 
take  a  similar  course  to  tbe  nerves  and  pass  backwards. 
The      arterial      supply     of 
the  antero- lateral    parietes 
is     particularly    abundant 
through    the    free    anasto- 
mosis which  takes  place  on 
each  side  between  the  deep 
epigastric    below    and    the 
internal    mammary   above. 
Both     these     vessels    also 
freely  anastomose  laterally 
with  the    Intercostal,  lum- 
bar,   and    deep    circumflex 
iliac  arteries ;  but  as  their 
respective      branches      ap- 
proach    the     middle     line, 
they   become    mere    capil- 
laries which  do  not   com- 
municate with  those  of  the 
opposite  side.    Thus,  then, 
the  linea  alba  is  practically 
evascular,  and  equally  desti- 
tute of  lymphatics.    As  re- 
gards    the    vascular     and 
lymphatic     supply    of    the 
cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
structures   of    the   anterior 
abdomen,  the  middle  line, 
unlike    the     deeper    corre- 
sponding  aponeurotic  por- 
tion,    does     posses3    these 
vessels,  only  very  sparsely 
distributed. 

I  now  pass  to  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  subject.  A 
little  more  than  eight  years 
ago  I  published  in  the 
Lancet  (1899,  vol.  i,  p.  952) 
3  case  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach,  for  which  gastror- 
rhaphy  was  performed.  It 
happened  in  the  case  that 
oring  to  considerable  in- 
ternal haemorrhage  from 
the  exploratory  incision  in 
the  stomach  I  was  obliged 
to  reopen  my  abdominal 
wound.  This  latter  had  consisted  o!  a  median  Incision 
en  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus,  and  a 
second  one  passing  transversely  to  the  right,  dividing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  The  wound 
healed,  with  3  result  which  showed  a  perfectly  secure  and 
non-yielding  cicatrix  of  the  transverse  incision,  but  marked 
tendency  to  hernial  protrusion  in  the  median  one.  It  seemed 
at  first  as  if  this  were  directly  opposed  to  what  one  ought  to 
have  expected,  for  the  free  division  of  the  muscle  with  its 
tendency  to  retraction  and  separation  of  its  margins  ought 
to  have  left  a  gap  much  more  conducive  to  a  hernial  pro- 
trusion than  in  the  case  of  the  median  line,  where  only 
fibrous  tissue  had  been  severed.  Farther  reflection 
brought  to  mind  other  instances  of  secure  non-giving 
cicatrices  in  which  the  muscle  had  been  divided.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  left  oblique  subcostal  incision 
which  T.  in  common  with  others,  have  employed  for 
performing  cholecyatoatomy.  It  was  these  facts  that  led 
me  to  consider  more  oar-efully  the  relative  in^ri's  of 
incisions  can-led  through  the  abdominal  parieteB. 
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If  a  firm,  well-organized  cicatrix  depends  upon  the 
absence  of  tension  between  the  freshly  united  margins  of 
a  wound,  upon  the  free  supply  of  blood  to  and  from  the 
part,  and  upon  a  ready  absorption  of  exudates  by  means 
of  abundantly  distributed  lymphatics,  then  it  may 
be  asked,  How  are  these  conditions  best  fulfilled  in 
the  case  of  incisions  carried  through  the  anterior 
abdominal  parietes  ?  Clearly,  from  purely  anatomical  and 
physiological  considerations,  as  has  above  been  shown, 
the  median  line  possesses  to  a  less  degree  than  any  other 
part  these  assumed  requisite  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  consider  the  line  in  which  these  particular 
conditions  are  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  extent,  it  mn« 
undoubtedly  course  more  or  legs  transversely.  An  inci- 
sion, for  instance,  which  runs  transversely  outwards  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus  will,  in  the  first 
place,  course  in  the  direction  of  and  parallel  to  the  fibres 
of  the  great  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  oblique  muscles ; 
it  will  sever  several  branches 
of  the  deep  epigastric  or 
internal  mammary  vessels, 
and  will  also  divide  innu- 
merable ramifications  of  the 
lymphatics,  &s  the  apo- 
neurosis is  not  cut  cross- 
ways,  as  in  a  median  inci- 
sion, contractions  of  the 
great  oblique  and  trans- 
verse muscles  do  not  put 
tension  of  a  separation  eha 
racter  upon  the  margins  of 
the  wound.  Further,  tbe 
abundant  blood  supply  leads 
to  a  more  rapidly-formed 
cicatrix,  and  to  a  better 
organized  one,  than  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  good 
nourishment :  and-sueh,  ex- 
udation as  necessarily  takes 
place  between  the  edges  of 
all  wounds  is  tbe  more 
readily  taken  up  and  re- 
moved by  means  of  the 
access  to  more  distant  pirts 
which  the  large  supply  of 
lymphatics  affords. 

But  the  question  which 
very  naturally  presents  itself 
is,  What  about  tl 
muscles?  Theoretically,  it 
would  certainly  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  com- 
plete transverse  division  of 
the  fibres  of  one  or  both  recti 
must  leave  a  weakened  scar. 
Practically,  this  is  riot  neces- 
sarily so,  as  I  shall  presently 
show  by  several  exnmples. 
When  a  rectus  is  divided  its 
fibres  naturally  retract,  but 
only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, for  the  reason  that  only 
one  of  t  he  segments  has  been 
divided— that  is  to  say,  only 
so  mu;h  of  the  muscle  con  tracts  as  lies  between  two  Iineae 
transversae.  I.  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  si 
cion  of  the  fibres  is  li^eiyto  be  greatet  below  the  umbilicus 
than  above,  because  of  the  probable  absence  of  eivy  well- 
marked  Iineae  intersecting  the  muscle  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  symphysis.  Wh3t,  therefore,  happens 
in  the  process  of  he  aling  is  pretty  mnch  what  already 
exists  naturally— that  ia  to  ray,  an  artificial  or  adventi- 
tious linea  transversa  is  Constituted,  and  of  a  particularly 
firm  character,  especially  above  the  umbilicus,  for  the 
fibrous  adhesions  are  formed,  not  only  between  the 
divided  muscular  margins,  bat  between  thesemargins  and 
the  overlying  aponeurosis. 

So  far  I  have  contrasted  anatomically  and  physiologi- 
cally the  rei:.  of  the  median  and  trai 
incisions,  but  a  few  w;rds  are  necessary  on  vertical 
incisions  other  than  median.  There  are  not  wanting 
advocates  for  rried  dovrnwe.rds  slightly  on  one 
or  other  side  of  the  median  line,  and  others  again  who 
advocate  incisions  coursing  along  the  linea  semilunaris. 


Fie.  1.— Muscles  and  aponeuroses  of    the  anterior 
irictcs.    I.  11,  in,  iv,  Liueae  transversae:    E.O.,  e: 
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These  have  their  advantages  over  the  median  in  that  they 
course  in  regions  where  the  vascular  and  lymphatic 
supply  i3  better;  but,  in  common  with  the  median,  they 
involve  the  division  of  the  fibres  of  the  mid- abdominal 
tendon  transversely.  It  is  sometimes  also  argued  against 
them  that  the  nerve  fibres  going  to  the  rectus  are  severed, 
so  that  this  muscle  is  weakened,  and  disposed  thereby  to 
lead  to  hernia.  The  conclusion  is,  I  believe,  purely 
theoretical,  for  bo  long  as  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  can  be 
regarded  as  intact,  a  paralysed  segment  of  the  muscle  will 
neither  cause  or  predispose  to  hernia. 

I  shall  now  venture  to  answer  clinically  the  two  ques- 
tions which  most  naturally  present  themselves.  The  first 
is,  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  old- 
established  and  almost  stereotyped  practice  of  opening 
the  abdomen  by  a  median  incision?  And  the  second  is, 
What  advantages  are  offered  by  employing  the  transverse 
incision  ?  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  the  two 
questions  involve  answers 
that  may  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other,  for  to  give  one 
reason  for  departicg  from 
the  median  incision  is  to 
give  one  advantage  for 
adopting  the  transverse.  I 
shall  therefore  not  attempt 
to  differentiate  very  speci- 
fically. 

Any  surgeon  who  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  carefully 
investigating  the  results  of 
his  median  abdominal  in- 
c  i  s  i  o  n  a  not  less  than 
eighteen  months  or  two 
years  after  their  execution, 
cannot  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  number 
of  post-  operative  hernlae 
that  existed.  Successful  as 
everything  may  appear  at 
the  time,  and  tor  some 
weeka  or  even  months 
after,  the  subsequent  giving 
of  the  cicatrix  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  hernia  become 
a  source  of  constant  and 
lifelong  discomfort,  if  not 
sometimes  of  positive 
danger.  It  is  a  proof,  at 
least,  that  success,  in  one 
respect,  has  not  been  so 
complete  and  lasting  as 
desired  ;  and  while  the  dis- 
ease for  which  the  opera- 
tion was  primarily  exe- 
cuted may  have  been 
eared,  it  has  been  followed 
by  another  trouble,  the 
direct  result  of  the  means 
employed  for  treatment  of 
the  original  complaint. 

One  reason,  therefore,  for 
departing  from  the  median  incision — and  I  might 
even  add  the  chief  reason — Is  an  endeavour  to  avoid 
this  late  result  of  post  operative  hernia.  In  certain 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  the  female 
pelvic  viscera  whea  involved  in  extensive  disease,  the 
room  afforded  by  the  subumbilical  tran verge  or  curvi- 
linear incision  affords  access  of  a  much  more  ready 
nature  than  when  the  median  incision  is  employed.  And 
ready  access  to  a  part,  it  must  be  remembered,  greatly 
facilitates  all  details  in  execution,  and  expedites  the 
performance  of  the  operation.  The  transverEe  or  oblique 
incision  for  operations  upon  the  stomach  give  readier 
access  to  all  parts  between  the  pylorns  and  the  cardiac 
extremity  than  can  be  attained  by  any  vertical  incision  ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  also  that  the  right  oblique 
subcostal  incision  renders  more  accessible  the  common 
bile  duct  and  the  duodenum  than  does  aoy  vertical 
incision. 

The  median  incision  has  certainly  some  advantages  over 
the  transverse,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  time  occupied 
in  opening  and  closing  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and,  when 
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Fig.  2.— Blood  vessels  and  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  abdominal 
parietes.  E.I.A.,  External  iliac  artery:  v.,  vein  ;  D.E..  deep  epi- 
gastric artery  ;  d.c.i.,  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  :  s.e.,  superior 
epigastric  a'tei'y  ;  gl.,  lymphatic  glands.  (Professor  Alexander 
Maephail.) 


time  is  a  serious  consideration  in  any  case,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  the  middle 
line.  In  the  opening  there  may  be  no  vessels  to  tie,  and 
in  the  closing  only  a  single  series  of  through-and- through 
interrupted  sutures  to  introduce.  For  cases  of  acute 
intestinal  obstruction,  acute  perforation,  advanced  malig- 
nant disease,  or  any  other  condition  where  the  patient's 
powers  are  undermined,  rapidity  of  operation  is  impera- 
tive, and  median  incisions,  therefore,  the  right  one3  to 
employ. 

Should,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  abdominal  parietal 
wound  become  septic — and  no  matter  how  great  our  pre- 
cautions, they  will  sometimes — the  advantage  of  the  trans- 
verse is  striking.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  quite  the  exception  for  a  median  incision  which  becomes 
septic  to  form  a  cicatrix  that  will  not  subsequently  give 
and  be  the  source  of  a  post-operative  hernia.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  can  assert  most  positively  that  a  badly 
septic  transverse  incision 
may  form  an  absolutely 
sound  non-giving  cicatrix. 
I  have  had  evidences  of 
this,  or  I  should  not  ven- 
ture to  speak  so  forcibly. 
But  the  reasons  given  for 
the  good  quality  of  the 
transverse  cicatrix,  the 
result  of  healing  by  first 
intention,  become  applic- 
able even  with  greater  force 
to  these  cicatrices  which 
have  healed  by  granulation. 
It  is  that  the  cicatrix  be- 
comes well  organized  by 
reason  of  the  rich  vascular 
supply  and  the  ready  ab- 
sorption by  the  abundantly 
distributed  lymphatics,  of 
the  inflammatory  exudates, 
anatomical  conditions,  as 
already  shown,  which  do 
not  exist  in  the  middle  line. 
I  have  now  answered  my 
questions,  and  given  what 
I  think  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered good  anatomical  and 
physiological  reasons  for  in 
certain  cases  preferring 
transverse  to  vertical,  and 
more  particularly  median, 
incisions  ;  and  I  now  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  only 
sure  proof  of  the  value  of 
any  line  of  treatment,  the 
test  of  practical  experience. 
With  the  kind  aid  of  my 
resident  infirmary  assistant, 
Dr.  McNeil,  and  one  of 
my  staff  nurses,  Sister 
McMartin,  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  personal  inspection 
of  several  eases  in  which  I 
had  adopted  the  transverse 
or  curvilinear  incision.  In  order  that  my  investigation 
might  be  a  perfectly  fair  and  impartial  one,  with  no 
attempt  at  selection,  I  sought  to  see  all  cases  from  the  first 
case  up  to  the  last  that  would  reach  a  period  of  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  My  object  was  to  examine  only 
those  cases  in  which  not  less  than  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  execution  of  laparotomy.  A  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  antero-lateral  oblique  incisions  were  exe- 
cuted Rbove  the  umbilicus  for  either  operations  upon  the 
stomach  or  upon  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts.  These  I  did 
not  include  in  the  present  inspection,  for  they  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  proved  most  clearly  that  the  rectus 
and  its  sheath  may  be  entirely  divided  and  a  completely 
sound  cicatrix  result.  And,  still  further,  these  incisions  are 
well  known  and  frequently  practised  by  other  surgeons, 
thus  establishing  their  right  to  a  recognized  position  in 
the  technique  of  abdominal  surgery. 

Lest  I  should  be  taken  as  speaking  too  optimistically  or 
too  confidently  on  the  value  of  these  particular  incisions, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  failures  will  occasionally 
be  met  with ;  but  in  nearly  every  instance  some  reasonable 
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explanation  is  forthcDming.  In  some  cases  the  Interrupted 
sutures  used  lor  uniting  the  edges  cf  the  aponeuroses  have 
led  to  irritation,  and  been  slowly  ejected, by  which  means  the 
apposing  margins  ol  the  wound  have  been  allowed  to 
gape.  In  others,  again,  the  patient  has  been  permitted  to 
rise  too  soon ;  or,  what  is  much  worse,  to  engage  too  soon 
in  active  work  or  exercise.  These  too  latter  causes  wiil  be 
found  to  be  probably  among  the  commonest;  and  when 
brought  to  bear  upon  wonnds  that  have  healed  hy  granula- 
tion and  not  by  first  intention,  they  are  almost  certain  to 


be  followed  by  a  weak  cicatrix,  with  its  attendant  ills  ol  a 
ventral  hernia.  Continuous  post- operative  vomiting  or 
coughing  must  be  regarded  as  seriously  detrimental  to  the 
formation  of  a  secure  cicatrix. 

The  cases,  then,  which  were  inspected,  and  which  are 
classified  in  the  table,  are  those  in  which  the  incisions 
were  carried  ia  either  a  transverse  or  curvilinear  direc- 
tion across  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus.  In  care- 
fully examining  the  cases  in  the  table,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  first  column  are  the  number  of  the  cases;  and 


Table  of  Cases  of  Laparotomy  Performed  hy  Subumhilical    Transverse   or   Curvilineir  Incisions,  with  the    Condition  of 
fAe   Vicntncrs  at  Periods   varying  from  IS    Month*  to  3    Year*. 


Nature  of  Incision. 


Date  of  Period 

n7;.:,..,»,  ;„  since       Condition  of  Cicatrix 

Opeiation.    0per;ltj0!, 


49  I  Uterine  fibroma;  pan 
h j stereetoruy 


3\  Mrs.  B.    52 

■  J 

■4 1   Mrs.  C.     42 


b  Mrs.  M.     55 


LO    in.    curvilinear,    H     in.     May  6th, 
above    pubes  ;    both    recti         1904 
sheaths  and  muscles  di- 
vided 

3  in  transverse,  li  in.  above     May  30th, 
pubes  ;    division    of    recti  1904 

sheaths :      separation 
recti  muscles 


Placental      polypus  ; 
hysterectomy 


Same  incisions  as  No.  2 


4  in.  transverse,  2  in.  above 
pubes  ;  both  recti  sheaths 
and  muscles  divided 


May  30th, 
19C4 


Gall     stones;   chole-  4  in.  curvilinear.  1  in.  below 
cystostomy  :    umbilicus;       both       recti 

sheaihs  divided  :  sub- 
sequently the  right  limb 
carried  vertically  upwards 
almost  to  the  cos  ;al  margin 


Intestinal       obs'ruo:  3  in.  curvilinear,  14  in.  below     Sept.  19th, 
tiou     from     band  :i    umbilicus;     right      rectus!         1904 
laparotomy  ,    sheath  and  muscle  divided 

Uterine         fibroids  .  7  in.  curvilinear,  U  in.  above     Sept.  70th, 
panhysterectomy  pubes :   both  recti  sheaths  1904 

divided;  right  rectus  hall 
divided,  left  wholly 


Disease  of  ovaries 
and  tubes  :  double 
oophorectomy  and 
salpingectomy 

Disease  of  ovarie- 
and  lubes;  pelvic- 
peritonitis;  great 
matting  of  parts . 
double  obphorec 
tomv  and  salpingec- 
tomy 

Uterine  fibroids  and 
ovarian  cyst;  pan- 
hysterectomy 


Eight  "gridiron  "  incision. 
with  division  inwards  of 
fibres  of  right  rectus 
sheath 

5^.  in.  curvilinear.  2  in. 
above  pubes;  both  recti 
sheaths  divided,  and  left 
rectus  muscle  partly  di- 
vided 


6  in.  curvilinear,  2  in.  above  March  30th, 
pubes  ;   both  recti  sheaths  1905 

and  muscles  divided,  and 
1  in.  of  each  side  of  the 
abdominal  muscles 


60  I  Ovarian  cyst;  ovario-  6  in.  curvilinear.  2  in.  above   March  31st, 
tomy  pubes;     recti   sheaths    di  1905 

I    vided    and    recti   muscle; 
I    separated 

I 
12  Margaret    46    Ovarian  cyst ;  ovario    6;.  in  curvilinear.  lUn.  above     June  4th, 


McC. 


tomy 


pubes;  recti  sheaths  di 
vided  and  recti  muscles 
separated 

4  tu  curvilinear,  1 J  in.  above     July  15th, 
pubes  ;    both  recti  sheaths  1905 

aud    a    few    fibres    of    left| 
rectus  muscle  divided 

14   Mrs.  S.     38     Left  ovaritis  ;oophor-  4in  curvilinear,  2in.  above     Sept  7th, 


Uterine        fibroids 
hysterectomy 


Uterine         fibroids 
hysterectomy 


lbLizzie   S    37     Uterine         fibroids  ;  4  in.  curvilinear.  2iu.  above.   Sept.  29th, 
pubes  ;    both  recti  sheathsj         1905 
wholly    and   rocti    muscles 
partially  divided 

16  Mrs.  C.  [  38    Carcinoma  of  uterus;  8  in.  curvilinear,  2  in.  above     Dec.  26th, 
panhysterectomy  pubes  :  both    recti  sheaths  1905 

wholly    and    the    muscles 
partially  31\  Idefl 


Perfect ;    no    sign  ol 
yielding 


Perfect ;    no    sign  ol 
yielding 


Perfect :   no   sign  of 
yielding 

A  hernial  protrusion  About  14  days  after  opera- 
which  is  prevented  tion  she  developed  a 
by  median  pres-  pleurisy  of  the  right 
sure  ;  no  bulging  side,  with  a  tempera- 
through  either  rec-  ture  reaching  to  101° 
tus  muscle                  j    and    103°. 


The  curvilinear  cica- 
trix good,  but  the 
I  extension  limb  ver 
'  tically  upwards  has 
given,  and  a  well- 
marked  hernial  pro-, 
trusion  exists 


2  years      Perfect ;    no  sign    ol 
B  months  I    yielding 


ilie  preliminary  incision 
was  made  for  exploratory 
purposes,  the  symptoms 
not  being  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive. Gall  stones 
being  detected,  the  in- 
cision was  carried  up- 
wards to  admit  of  a 
cholecystostomy. 


general   and   uni    Left     the    infirmary    one 
protrusion  ot     month     after    operation 
with     apparently  a    linn 
cicatrix  ;    a   waitress   by 
profession. 

Perfect ;  no   sign   of 
yielding 


2  vears      Perfect  ;    no    sign  of  The  abdominal  wound  be- 
2  months      yielding  |    came_ badly  septic,  and 


Hernial  protrusion 
for  about  2  in.  in 
mid-line;  on  each 
side  cicatrix  good 
and  non-yielding 
well  shown  when 
attempting  to  risi 
from  reclining  posi 
tiou 

Perfect;  no  sign  ol 
yielding 


2jears      Perfect;    no   sign  ol 
yielding 


1  year        Perfect  :  no    sign    of 
10  months      yielding 


Perfect :   1 

yielding 


Perfect  ;    110  sign    of 
yielding 


Perfect  ;    no  sign    of 
yielding 


The  wound  suppurated, 
and  the  patieut  was  con- 
tinuously troubled  with  a 
cough  after  operation. 


Wound  suppurated;  left 
infirmary  at  end  of  seven 
weeks  with  wound  healed. 


Patient  had  a  child  three 
mouths  ago. 


Some  purulent  discharge 
occurred  at  tho  left  ex- 
tremity of  the  wound. 


Siime  induration  and  ulcer- 
ation about  the  vaginal 
cicatrix  (recurrence  ?). 
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here  it  may  be  remarked  that  41  operations  were  per 
formed  in  which  these  particular  incisions  were  executed 
within  the  required  period.  From  various  causea;  well 
known  to  those  who  seek  to  trace  the  history  of  old  cases, 
I  was  only  enabled  to  see  16 ;  but  I  think  this  number 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  All  these  cases  will  be 
found  briefly  recorded  in  the  table. 


weakened  cicatrix  had  resulted,  with  a  well-marked 
hernial  protrusion.  No.  7  was  a  distinct  failure,  and  lam 
at  a  loss  to  explain  it,  except  on  the  ground  that  the 
patient  was  allowed  to  return  to  her  duties  as  a  waitress 
too  soon  after  her  operation.  The  constant  strain 
involved  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  by  continuous 
standing,  and  lifting  furniture,  etc.,  one  can  well  under- 


Fig.  3— Ten-inch  curvilinear  incision  for  the  removal  of  a  large 
uterine  fibroid  (see  Case  1  in  table).  (From  a  photograph  taken  by 
Dr.  John  Anderson.) 


The  chief  interest  of  the  table  naturally  centres  upon  the 
column  headed  "  Condition  of  Cicatrix.1'  In  eve  ry  iB  stance  in 
which  the  recti  sheaths  were  alone  divided  the  cicatrix  was 
perfect  (Nos.  2,  3,  8, 11,  12,  14);  where,  in  addition,  to  the 
sheaths,  the  recti  muscles  were  more  or  le;s  divided,  six 
presented  perfect  cicatrices  (Nos.  1,  6,  9,  13,  15,  16).  th*- 
remaining  four  presented  the  following  features :  No.  4 
developed  apleurisy  after  the  operation  with  temperatures 


Fig.  5.— Shows  the  appearance  of  the  stitches  when  the  wound  J 
is    completely   closed,      a.  a.    Line    of  incision :    b,  continuous 
coaptiug  [suture  with  c,  loop,  and  d.  end  left  long  for  finishing  j 
knot ;  e,  c,  c,  e,  c,  loops  ot  mattress  sutures. 

stand  might  act  very  deleterlously   on   a   cicatrix  that 
had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  become  well  organized. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  case  is  No.  1,  where  a   pan- 
hysterectomy was   also  performed,   and   where   similarly 


Fi..  6.— First  stage  in  tying  mattress  suture. 


Fig.  4.— Mattress  sutures  b,  6,  b,'b,  inserted  ready  for  tying; 
a.  a,  series  of  interrupted  aponeurotic  sutures ;  c,  c,  c,  raw  edges 
of  skin  flaps. 


of  102°  and  103°  ;  this  may  have  led  to  some  weakening  of 
the  cicatrix,  but  it  was  interesting  to  tote  that  although 
the  recti  muscles  were  divided,  the  bulging  did  not  take 
place  through  them  but  through  the  middle  line.  No.  5 
was  particularly  interesting,  the  central  curvilinear  inci- 
sion involving  the  division  of  the  rectal  sheaths,  and  the 
right  rectus  muscle  had  left  a  secure  cicatrix :  but  where 
the  incision  had  been   extended  vertically  upwards,  a 


Fig.  7.— Second  stage  in  tying  mattres   suture. 


Fig.  8.— Completed  stage  in  tying  mattress  suture :  shows  looping 
of  the  suture  between  the  two  knots. 

both  recti  sheaths  and  muscles  were  divided.  The  result 
in  this  case  was  perfect.  (See  Fig.  3.)  No.  10,  the  last  of 
these  four  cases,  suffered  from  a  troublesome  cough  after 
the  operation,  and  also  from  some  suppuration  of  the 
wound.  Extensive  as  was  the  division  of  the  sheaths  and 
muscles  in  this  case,  extending  as  the  cut  did  for  1  in. 
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beyond  the  rectus  on  each  side,  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
cicatrix  were  secure,  the  hernial  protrusion  occupying  the 
mid  2  in.  of  the  incision.  Before  leaving  the  table,  I  would 
like  to  draw  special  attention  to  case  No.  9  The  opera- 
tion necessitated  dealing  with  a  septic  condition  of  the 
pelvic  organs ;  both  recti  sheaths  were  divided,  and  the 
left  rectus  muscle  parti- 
ally. The  wound  became 
badly  septic,  and  took  a 
couple  of  months  before  it 
healed.  As  stated,  this 
cicatrix  when  seen  two  years 
and  two  months  afterwards 
was  perfect  and  non-yield- 
ing. Thus,  then,  In  review- 
ing these  cases,  there  is  only 
one  that  can  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  distinctly  un- 
satisfactory (No.  7);  but  I 
believe  this  is  not  without 
its  value  in  teaching  that  in 
all  extensive  transverse  in- 
cisions ample  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  consolidation  of 
the  cicatrix. 


The  Technique. 

Before  summarizing  the 
conclusions  which  I  think 
the  above  considerations 
and  cases  warrant,  I  wish 
to  indicate  briefly  certain 
details  in  the  technique  of 
transverse  or  curvilinear 
incisions. 

In  incisions  above  a  line 
indicated  by  the  semilunar 
fold  of  Douglas,  that  is  to 
say,  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  no  attempt  should 


Fig.  9.  —  iweuty-one  iucn  curvilinear  incision,  wit 
10  lb.  11  oz.  of  adipose  tissue.  Operation  for  lar£ 
hernia.    (Photograph  taken  by  Dr.  John  Anderson.) 


be  made  to  separate  the  peritoneum  from  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus.  Nor  should  any  such  attempt 
be  made  when,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  there  is  a 
sheath  lining  the  under  surface  of  the  rectus  from  this 
fold  down  to  the  symphysis.  Absorbable  ligatures  are 
used  in  all  cases  for  deep  suturing ;  and  my  own  preference 
is  for  chromicized  catgut  carefully  selected,  so  that,  when 
soaked  for  twenty  minutes 
in  a  1  in  40  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  it  is  perfectly 
pliable.  All  bleeding  points 
are  twisted;  but  for  such  as 
require  ligature,  properly 
prepared  plain  gut  is  used. 
The  stitching  is  by  serial 
layers,  the  sutures  being 
interrupted.  The  first  series 
takes  up  theposterior  sheath 
of  the  rectus  and  the  perito- 
neum. The  second  series 
draws  together  the  divided 
end  of  the  muscles.  I  may 
mention  that  this  step  in 
the  procedure  is  very  vari- 
able in  its  results;  some- 
times the  muscle  edges 
come  well  together,  while  at 
other  times  it  is  not  so  satis- 
factory, and  when  this  is  the 
case  it  is  better  to  transfix 
the  musc'e  with  the  sutures 
that  are  used  for  uniting  the 
margins  of  the  anterior  rec- 
tal sheath.  As  these  stitches 
are  passed  they  are  made  to  catch  up  just  the  edges 
of  the  posterior  sheath  with  the  object  of  closing  the 
space  which  is  sometimes  left  between  the  cut,  somewhat 
retracted  edges  of  the  divided  muscles.  Into  this  space, 
when  it  rr.i?ts.  Wood  and  serum  is  liable  to  collect,  and 
♦v.*"  n  makee  ifs  way  ont  through  the  skin  wound.  Not 
that  it  appears  to  impair  the  subsequent  soundness  of  the 
^catriT,  but  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  it  if  possible.     Even 


Fig.  10.    Twentj-one  inon  curvilinear  Incision, 
6  lb    2  oz.  of  adipose  tissue.    Oporation   for  umbilical  hernia. 
(Photograph  taken  by  Dr.  John  Anderson.) 


supposing,  as  I  think  happens  in  some  cases,  that  the 
stitches  cut  their  way  through  in  the  course  o!  a  few 
hours,  they  may  have  held  long  enough  for  blood  stasia 
to  have  taken  place,  and  so  prevented  the  accumulation 
of  exudates  in  any  space  that  might  temporarily  exist. 
When  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues  do  not 
exceed  »  in.  in  thickness 
a  continuous  silk  suture 
will  sufficiently  coapt  the 
cut  edges ;  but  when  we  are 
dealing  with  wounds  which 
exceed  this,  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  adopt  a  particular 
method  of  mattress  sutur- 
ing. It  is  best  understood 
by  a  reference  to  the  dia- 
grams. (See  Pigs.  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8.)  The  stoutest  strands 
of  silkworm  gut  are  selected. 
A  large  curved  cutting 
needle  threads d  with  one 
strand  enters  the  skin  about 
1  in.  outside  the  cut  margin, 
sinks  down  obliquely  in- 
wards to  the  aponeurosis, 
crosses  the  floor  of  the 
wound,  enters  the  opposite 
side,  and  takes  a  circular 
grip  of  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
reenters  the  edge  of  the 
same  side,  and  makes  its 
exit  through  the  skin  about 
the  same  distance  from  the 
wound,  and  about  1  in.  from 
it.  This  is  then  tied  in  the 
way  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  result  of  such  a  stitch 
is  that  it  approximates  the 
deep  parts  of  the  wound  and 
therefore  obliterates  any 
possible  space:  and,  further, 
when  tied  does  not  cut  off 
the  blood  supply  to  the  skin  margin  embraced  by  it. 
As  indicating  the  excellent  healing  which  results  in 
extensive  transverse  incisions  involving  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  I  would  refer  to  three  cases  operated 
upon  for  umbilical  hernia.  As  regards  the  deep  struc- 
tures, I  would  merely  say  that  the  aponeurotic  opening 
was  closed  by  fixing  an  upper  aponeurotic  flap  transversely 
over  a  lower.  All  three 
patients  were  enormously 
fAt.  with,  rendulous  abdo- 
mens. The  illustrations(Figs. 
9  and  10)  show  two  of  the 
cicatrices  taken  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  patients.  In 
one — a  woman,  aged  53, 
weighing  14  st.  6  lb.— the 
incisions  were  21  in.  long, 
enclosing  an  elliptical  mass 
of  skin  and  subcutaneous 
fat,  which,  after  removal, 
weighed  10  lb.  11  oz.  In 
the  other  cast- — a  woman, 
aged  42  weighing  15  st.  9  lb. 
— the  corresponding  trans- 
verse im-isions  measured 
the  same,  and  the  weight  of 
the  skin  and  fat  removed 
was  6  lb.  2  oz.  All  three 
cases  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  first  case, 
in  which  over  10  lb.  of 
adipose  tissue  was  excised, 
showed  at  the  end  of  four 
years  a  perfect  non-yielding 
oase3    were    operated    upon 


cicatrix.     The    other    two 
comparatively  recently. 

Cojnoj     poisra, 

I  will  now  briefly  give  the  conclusions  which  I  think 
may  be  reasonably  drawn  from  wiiat  has  been  said  : 

1.  When  time  is  not  oX  paramount  importance,  more  per- 
manently secure  cicatrices  result  from  transverse  than  vertical 
inctsiona,  whether  median  or  extra-median. 
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2.  Transverse  incisions  afford  more  room  for  the  treatment 
of  pelvic  diseases,  and  are  also  better  for  exploratory 
purposes. 

3.  Vertical  incisions  Involve  the  division  of  fewer  blood 
vessels,  and  the  apertures  can  be  closed  by  a  single  series  of 
through  and-through  interrupted  sutures.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  they  can  be  executed  much  more  expeditiously  than 
the  transverse,  acd  should  be  employed  In  all  cases  where  time 
is  a  serious  consideration. 

4.  In  dividing  the  ebesth  of  the  rectus,  the  chief  end  to  be 
aimed  at  is  to  carry  the  incision  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
line  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  Thus,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen  for,  say,  2  in.  from  the  xiphoid,  the  incisions 
should  course  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  outwards. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  for,  say,  2  in.  from  the 
symphysis  pubis,  the  incisions  should  be  carried  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards.  In  the  central  part  of  the  abdomen — 
that  is,  between  those  parts  just  delineated — the  incisions 
should  be  transverse.  The  diagram  (Fig.  11)  represents  these 
various  incisions. 

5.  If  sufficient  room  can  be  obtained  by  separation  of  the 
recti  muscles  after  division  of  their  sheaths,  the  fibres  of 
these  muscles  should  not    be  cut ;    and    when    division  is 


Fig.  11.— Diagrammatic  representation  of  oblique,  transverse, 
and  curvilinear  abdominal  incisions.  Above  and  below  the 
dotted  lines  a— b  and  a'—V  the  incisions  are  curved  or  oblique  ; 
between  these  lines,  transverse. 

necessary  It  should  be  carried  obliquely,  so  as,  if  possible,  to 
leave  some  of  the  outer  fibres  undivided. 

6.  Serial  suturing  should  be  employed,  and  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  accurate  coaptation  of  the  edges  of 
the  divided  aponeurosis. 

7.  No  operation  should  be  performed,  if  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  do  not  otherwise  demand  It,  when  the  patient  has  a 
cough  which  it  is  possible  to  cure  or  alleviate. 

8.  Four  weeu3  should  be  allowed,  at  least,  after  the  operation 
for  rest  in  the  dorsal  or  semirecumbent  position,  and  two 
months  more  before  any  undue  strain  is  exercised  on  the 
wound.  In  wounds  which  become  septic,  and  therefore  heal 
by  granulation,  six  weeks  to  two  months  should  be  allowed  for 
complete  rest  in  the  dorsal  position. 

Like  not  a  few  others  who  have  employed  these 
incisions,  I  was  unaware  until  after  I  had  practised  them 
that  the  proposal  to  depart  from  the  old  methods  of 
median  cuts  was  no  new  o»e.  In  1904  Lewis  A.  Stimson, 
of  New  York,  wrote  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Surgery 
(vol.  xl,  p.  178)  dealing  with  the  subject  of  transverse 
incisions ;  and  he,  like  myself,  discovered  also  that  others 
had  preceded  him  in  the  practice.  Numerous  references 
are  given  by  Stimson  to  foreign  surgeons  who  advocate 
the  transverse  incision.  Stimson,  who  argues  much  as  I 
have  done  on  an  anatomical  and  physiological  basis,  also 
justifies  the  practice  on  personal  experience,  and  concludes 
his  instructive  article  in  words  which  equally  express  my 
own  sentiments.  "I  feel,"  he  says,  "justified  in  recom- 
mending the  method  as  one  that  is  easy  of  execution, 
ample  for  any  abdominal  work  that  can  be  done  through  a 
median  incision  below  the  umbilicus,  easy  of  repair,  and 
affording  apparently  complete  protection  against  post- 
operative ventral  hernia." 


MOBILE    KIDNEY,   WITH   A  DESCRIPTION   OF 

A    NEW    OPERATION    FOR    ITS 

TREATMENT. 

•  By  E.  Stanmork  Bishop,  F.R.C.S.Eng, 
Honorary  Surgeon,  Ancoats  Hospital,  Manchester. 

True  floating  kidney,  that  possessed  o!  a  mesonephron, 
being  merely  a  surgical  curiosity,  the  following  remarks 
have  reference  only  to  the  much  more  common  mobile 
kidney,  which  lies  entirely  behind  the  peritoneum  during 
its  whole  existence. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  the  results 
of  nephrorrhaphy  lor  this  condition  at  the  present  time 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  many  cases  relapse  occurs 
through  yielding  of  the  attachments  formed ;  in  others  the 
kidney  being  fixed  at  too  low  a  level  does  not  regain  its 
normal,  and  so  the  symptoms  due  to  its  improper  position 
are  perpetuated  and  sometimes  intensified. 

The  symptoms  due  to  thi3  condition  being  usually  found 
in  neurasthenic  and  neurotic  patients,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  their  statements,  and  still  more  in  differen- 
tiating between  those  actually  due  to  the  displacement 
and  those  which  may  be  the  emanations  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  Medical  men  who  have  learnt  to  distrust 
the  latter  are  naturally  prone  to  extend  their  disbelief  to 
the  former  or  at  least  to  greatly  minimize  the  importance 
of  them ;  for  both  these  reasons,  operators  become 
disinclined  to  interfere  surgically  in  any  given  case. 

But  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  the  neuroses  evidently 
present  are  merely  concomitant,  and  not  in  a  great 
measure  the  result  of  the  drag — persistent  or  frequently 
renewed — upon  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  pro- 
duced by  this  displacement;  the  good  results  which  have 
in  many  cases  followed  fixation  or  support  Beem  to  suggest 
that  the  latter  theory  is  the  true  one. 

If  it  is  realized  that  displacement  of  the  kidney  down- 
wards must  mechanically  interfere  with  the  return  of 
blood  from  that  organ,  owing  to  the  greater  effect  produced 
upon  veins  than  upon  arteries  by  any  stretching  or  kink- 
ing, thus  producing  congestion,  especially  of  its  lower 
pole ;  that  the  attachment  of  the  ureter  to  the  side  of  the 
spinal  column  gives  way  only  after  the  drag  of  the  kidney 
downwards  has  been  exerted  for  some  time,  and  that 
therefore  the  renal  end  of  the  ureter  is  necessarily  nar- 
rowed by  kinking  in  the  earlier  stage ;  that  thereby  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  prevented  from  entirely  emptying 
itself,  and  so  stagnation  of  urine  is  caused  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  renal  pelvis;  if  in  addition  the  effect  of  the 
peritoneal  drag  upon  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum 
described  by  Morris  is  remembered,  it  becomes  plain  that 
sufficient  causes  exist  to  explain  a  great  amount  of  dis- 
comfort which  is  more  or  less  persistent,  and  which  is 
calculated  to  still  further  break  down  the  nervous  centre; 
which  in  these  patients  is  already  sufficiently  weakened. 

That  we  may  not  succeed  in  at  once  building  up  that 
nervous  control  to  its  normal  height  by  measures  which 
have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  its  degeneration  is  no  reason  against  their  adoption ; 
they  are  but  the  first,  although  the  most  necessary,  step? 
in  its  regeneration,  and  without  which  the  later  steps  are 
useless. 

For  certain  patients  a  well  applied  belt  and  pad  appear 
to  be  all  that  is  required.  Although  Morris  does  not  be- 
lieve in  their  efficacy,  and  Sturmdori  points  out  that  if  not 
efficient  they  only  intensify  the  symptoms,  there  yet 
exists  so  strong  a  body  of  opinion  in  their  favour  from 
that  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves  downwards,  and  so  rnan;- 
patients  even  yet  shudder  at  the  idea  of  an  operation. 
whilst  I  and  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  seen  cases  in 
which  thty  appear  to  be  efficient,  that  in  such  cases  I  con- 
ceive that  it  ia  not  only  justifiable  but  advisable  to  con- 
tinue and  even  to  recommend  their  use.  The  best  form 
of  belts  that  I  have  seen  are  those  made  by  Sal*  0" 
Birmingham  and  Ernst  of  London. 

But  aiter  all  such  cases  have  been  eliminated,  there 
remain  a  number  and  even  a  majority  in  which  either  the 
kidney  persistently  slips  beneath  the  compressing  force 
and  becomes  pinched  by  it,  or  in  which  the  patient  cannot 
possibly  bear  the  pressure  requisite.  In  such  cases  some 
form  of  surgical  interference  appears  to  be  called  for. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  there  exists  a  genuine  necessity 
for  interference  in  certain  cases,  and  that  the  results  of 
present  operations  are  not  yet  all  that  we  can  desire,  is  it 
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not  worth  while  to  ieview  the  principles  underlying  the 
methods  at  present  accepted  and  consider  whether  any  oJ 
them  are  faulty  or  capable  of  a  new  interpretation  ? 

Such  a  review  shows  that  all  the  recognized  methods  of 
nephrorrhaphy  at  present  available  attack  the  kidney  from 
behind,  envisage  it  through  an  opening  in  the  muscles  of 
the  posterior  wall  and  seek  to  attach  it  by  adhesions 
between  that  wall  and  its  posterior  surface.  They  aim  in 
fact  at  hanging  the  kidney  up  against  that  wall,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  direction  of  attack  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  position  when  so  fixed. 
For  the  all-important  certainty  of  fixing  the  kidney  at 
its  normal  height  is  gravely  discounted  if  we  can  only  see 
a  portion  of  that  organ  through  a  posterior  opening; 
whilst  the  persistent  drag  of  a  kidney  unsupported  below 
upon  an  attachment  behind  tends  almost  certainly  to 
elongate  gradually  such  an  adhesion,  and  to  bring  about  a 
return  to  the  original  downward  displacement.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  Hindu  fanatics  who  submit  to  be  swung 
on  a  hook  fixed  in  their  spinal  muscles ;  the  tendency 
must  always  be  for  the  hook  tj  tear  out. 

Besides  these  points  there  are  certain  fundamental  facts 
which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  attempt  at  a  new 
departure  in  operative  work  in  this  direction. 

1.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  variously  estimated, 
but  at  least  80  per  cent ,  it  is  the  right  kidney  which  is 
loose.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this, 
the  most  satisfactory  of  which  are : 

(a)  That  of  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  jun.,  who  points  out  the 
existence  of  Toldt'a  fascia  on  the  left  side  below  and  acting  as 
a  support  to  the  left  kidney,  and  its  non-existence  on  the  right 
side;  also  the  relative  positions  of  the  hepatic  and  splenic 
flexures  with  reference  to  their  respective  renal  organs. 

(6)  That  of  Professors  Cunningham  and  His,  who  direct 
attention  to  a  transverse  ridge  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
kidney,  and  consider  this  evidence  of  balanced  pressure 
between  the  abdominal  organs  above  and  those  beneath  this 
ridge.  The  existence  #f  the  liver  on  the  right  side  must  to  a 
certain  extent  modify  the  incidence  of  this  pressure. 

(c)  The  observations  of  Longyear,  who  described  a  band 
formed  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  suspensorium  renis,  described 
by  Newman,  which,  after  acting  as  a  framework  for  the  fatty 
C3psule,  are,  the  former  writer  says,  gathered  together  below 
into  a  cord  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  longitudinal 
band  of  the  colon,  and  participates  in  its  movements.  These 
movements  are  reversed  on  the  two  sidee,  the  ascending  colon 
pulling  downwards,  the  descending  colon  upwards,  during 
peristalsis.  If  this  is  correct,  the  much  greater  drag  upon  th9 
right  kidney  is  explained,  the  left  being  scarcely  if  at  all 
affected. 

2.  The  movements  of  a  mobile  kidney  must  necessarily 
open  up  the  post-peritoneal  connective  tissue  lying  below 
and  internal  to  its  normal  position;  such  opening  up 
produces  an  actual  cavity  when  the  kidney  is  prolapsed, 
and  a  potential  one  after  replacement  always  ready  to 
receive  it  if  the  attachments  which  hold  it  again  give  way. 

3.  After  a  kidney  has  been  prolapsed  for  some  time  the 
attachments  of  the  renal  end  of  the  ureter  to  the  spine 
are  gradually  loosened  so  that  the  tube  itself  loses 
its  normal  relation,  whilst  the  renal  vessels  become 
elongated. 

4.  During  all  the  period  of  displacement  the  action  of 
gravity  when  the  patient  is  in  the  upright  position  must 
reinforce  all  the  other  elements  assisting  In  the  downward 
progress.  The  best  resistance  to  this  will  be  some  support 
acting  below  the  lower  pole  of  the  organ  in  the  direction 
in  which  a  well-fitting  efficient  pad  acts,  but  without  the 
sam«  danger  of  pressure  upon  parts  which  do  not  require 
it,  and  which,  indeed,  are  hampered  by  Its  presence. 

In  the  days  when  interference  with  the  peritoneum  was 
considered  as  equivalent  with  death,  it  was  natural  that 
all  attempts  upon  an  extraperitoneal  organ  should  be 
carried  out  extraperitoneal^,  but  in  these  days,  when  the 
peritoneum  Is  opened  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  curious 
that  in  this  Instance  almost  alone  surgical  measures  are 
still  restricted,  since  the  advantages  of  attacking  the 
kidney  from  in  front  are  so  many  and  so  obvious.  These 
are: 

1.  The  fxact  position  of  the  kidney,  the  direction  of  its 
vessels,  the  kinking  or  otherwise  of  its  ureter,  and  the  relation 
of  the  same  to  the  spine,  can  all  be  seen  through  the  semi- 
transparent  peritoneum. 

2.  Support  to  the  lower  pole,  that  part  of  the  kidney  most 
attected  by  gravity  or  the  downward  pall  of  Lnncyear's  liga- 
ra^v,'  luPro,?i«e'y  the  direction  taken  by  a  well-fitting  truss 
can  Be  supplied  to  it. 


3.  The  potential  cavity  into  which  a  redisp^aced  kidney  Is 
so'apt  to  lall  can  be  closed. 

4.  The  pull  of  Longyear's  ligament  can  be  transferred  from 
the  kidney  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wali,  so  that  it  ceases  to 
act  upon  the  dispIacEable  organ. 

Various  operations  intended  to  satisfy  this  last  indica- 
tion have  already  been  devised  by  American  surgeons  ; 
one  of  these  pulls  out  the  ligament  and  attaches  it  as  a 
loop  in  the  posterior  wound,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  none 
have  been  proposed  which  attempt  to  satisfy  all. 

The  operation  I  submit  to  your  judgement,  and  which 
I  have  carried  out  several  times  on  the  cadaver  and  ten 
times  upon  the  living  subject,  is  designed  to  fulfil  all 
these  indications,  and  is  as  follows  : 

1.  By  means  of  Rutherford  3Iorison's  incision  for 
cholecystotomy,  a  transverse  one  below  the  ribs  on 
the  right  side,  free  access  is  obtained  to  the  right  renal 
fossa. 

2.  By  lifting  the  liver  and  depressing  the  stomach  and 
hepatic  flexure  by  large  retractors,  the  kidney  itself  may 
easily  be  seen  and  reached,  and  its  amount  of  displacement 
clearly  estimated. 

3.  The  kidney  being  directly  pushed  upwards  and  out- 
wards, the  return  of  the  renal  vessels  to  their  normally 
transverse  direction  may  be  watched,  and  the  renal  end  of 
the  ureter  replaced  in  its  proper  position  with  reference  to 
the  spine. 

4.  The  peritoneum  is  then  divided  transversely  over 
the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney,  and  the  true  capsule  also 
split  across  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards from  a  point  immediately  below  the  renal  pelvis. 
The  capsule  is  then  stripped  inwards  and  downwards  from 
the  kidney,  still,  however,  remaining  attached  internally 
and  posteriorly.  This  supplies  a  resistant  structure 
capable  of  being  sutured  to  the  parts  beneath  whilst  jet 
firmly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  crgan.  The  divided 
edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  again  reunited  by  a  few  points 
of  catgut  suture. 

5.  The  parts  being  thus  prepared,  the  kidney  is  placed 
exactly  in  the  position  it  is  desired  to  occupy,  that 
is,  in  its  own  normal  situation,  with  its  vessels 
transverse  and  the  ureter  close  to  the  spinal  column. 

6.  A  long  silk  thread,  armed  at  each  end  by  long 
straight  needles,  is  then  taken.  One  of  these  needles  is 
Inserted  in  a  directly  antero-posterior  direction  imme- 
diately below  the  lower  edge  of  the  renal  pelvis  passing 
through  peritoneum,  reflected  capsule,  and  the  muscles 
behind.  On  its  emergence  through  the  skin  behind  it  is 
drawn  through,  and  that  end  of  the  silk  thread  secured 
by  a  pair  of  forceps.  The  second  needle  attached  to  the 
same  thread  is  passed  in  exactly  the  same  direction  but 
about  1  to  11  cm.  lower  down  on  the  icncr  edge  of  the 
kidney.  When  both  ends  of  this  thread  have  emerged 
behind,  a  loop  remains  within  which  grips  the  capsule  of 
the  inner  edge  of  the  kidney,  and  holds  it  firmly  against 
the  posterior  structures  in  the  line  enclosed  by  that  loop  ; 
from  three  to  four  such  loops  are  placed  around  and 
beneath  the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  in  the  same  manner, 
each  pair  of  threads  on  their  emergence  being  held  in  a 
pair  of  forceps  and  so  kept  distinct. 

7.  When  all  are  placed  the  kidney  is  seen  to  be  held 
and  supported  by  a  serie3  of  silk  loops  which  surround 
its  lower  pole,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  close  the 
upper  opening  of  the  potential  cavity  beneath,  and  pin 
Longyear's  ligament  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  so 
transferring  its  downward  pull  to  that  more  resistant 
structure. 

8.  Each  pair  of  threads  forming  a  loop  is  then  drawn 
up  firmly  and  tied  in  a  groove  formed  by  a  division  of 
the  skin  between  them,  so  becoming  buried.  The  tying 
of  these  loop3  draw3  up  the  incisions  between  the 
needles  into  a  point,  so  that  no  suturing  of  the  skin  is 
required. 

9.  When  all  the  loops  are  drawn  up  and  tied  the  kidney 
is  again  inspected  to  see  that  its  position  is  correct, 
further  loops  being  added  if  required. 

In  certain  cases  In  which  the  fatty  capsule  is  well 
filled,  as  In  my  third  and  tenth  cases,  the  same  object 
may  be  attained  without  the  somewhat  difficult  freeing 
and  division  of  the  proper  capsule;  in  such  cases  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  the  peritoneum  coveting  the 
kidney,  to  pass  the  left  fore6nger  down  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  organ  so  as  to  define  it  accurately,  and  to  pass  the 
needles    through    the    edge    of   the   kidney  itself,  thus 
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making  sure  of  a  grip  of  the  capsule,  and,  after  all  the 
fixating  sutures  are  placed  and  draren  tight,  to  stitch  up 
again  the  opening  made  in  the  posterior  peritoneum.  The 
cases  so  treated  appear  to  have  resulted  in  as  satisfactory 
a  manner  as  the  rest. 

10.  Finally,  the  anterior  wound  is  sutured  in  layers. 

In  my  10  cases  trere  his  been  no  fatality;  all  have 
recovered  easily  and  well ;  my  first  2,  however,  relapsed, 
because  at  that  time  I  did  not  realize  the  necessity  for  a 
grip  of  the  capsule,  and  I  presume  that  the  loops  simply 
cut  through  the  peritoneum  and  so  permitted  once  more 
the  descent  of  the  organ ;  whilst  in  another  suppuration 
unfortunately  occurred  around  the  sutures,  an  abscess 
forming  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  necessitating  their 
removal.  With  those  treated  by  partial  decapsulation 
no  relapse  has  as  yet  occurred,  and  these  cover  a  period 
in  the  respective  cases  o<  twelve  months  in  1  case,  ten 
months  in  3  cases,  nine  months  in  2,  six  months  In  1, 
five  months  in  3,  and  one  month  in  1. 

The  time  is,  of  course,  too  short  to  warrant  sny  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  final  effect  of  the  proceeding; 
but  so  far  the  results  have  been  sufficiently  favourable, 
both  as  to  the  persistence  of  the  replacement  and  the 
cessation  of  the  previous  symptoms.  I  therefore  submit 
the  operation  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  to  the 
judgement  of  my  professional  brethren. 


A    NEW    OPERATION     FOR     THE     COMPLETE 
REMOVAL   OF   HAEMORRHOIDS. 

By  A.  Hetgatk  Vernon,  F.R.C.S., 

Bournemouth. 

Some  five  years  ago  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  various 
operations  as  usually  practised  for  the  removal  of  haemor- 
rhoids were  somewhat  crude  and  unscientific.      If  the 


method  adopted  be  that  of  excision  and  ligature,  which  is 
the  one  that  finds  most  favour,  only  a  portion,  either  more 


radical  operation,  such  as  Whitehead's,  the  operation  is 
often  a  severe  one,  accompanied  by  considerable  haemor- 
rhage, and  at  times  the  sphincter  becomes  damaged,  or 
the  anal  orifice  loses  its  natural  sensitiveness,  so  that  it 
fails  to  possess  a  complete  control,  to  at  nay  rate  the 
passage  of  flatus.  At  times  one  has  to  operate  on  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  blood  for  some 
months  previously,  and  it  is  most  desirable  to  limit  the 
shock  of  the  operation  as  much  a3  possible. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  the  following  operation 
was  devised,  by  which  means  one  is  enablpd  to  remove  the 
whole  plexus  of  veins  which  lie  below  the  sphincter,  to- 


gether with    as    much    mucocutaneous    and    thickened 
cellular  tissue  as  may  be  thought  desirable  without  in  any 


way  injuring  the  sphincter,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
any  haemorrhage  occurring. 


or  less  of  the  pile  area  is  removed,  and  there  is  1<  ft  a  con- 
dition which  is  liable  to  relapse.    If  oae  adoptc  a  more 


The" procedure  I  believe  to  be  new,  as  nothing  similar 
eems'to  have  been  recorded.     As  In  Whiteheads  opera- 
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tlon,  all  the  plexus  of  veins  is  removed,  but  by  such  an 
entirely  different  method  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  modification  of  his  operation. 

In  preparing  the  patient  the  lower  bowel  i9  well  washed 
out  with  two  or  three  enemata  of  either  plain  hot  water 
or  water  mixed  with  oil,  turpentine,  or  tincture  of 
asafoetida  ;  it  is  better  not  to  use  an  alkaline  or  soap 
enema,  as  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood  is  thereby 
distinctly  lessened.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  thought 
desirable  to  administer  calcium  lactate  or  chloride  for  a 
day  or  two  previously. 

The  patient,  having  been  anaesthetized,  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  the  sphincter  dilated.  A  hollow 
metal  cone  or  plug,  shaped  like  a  bullet,  2i  in.  long  and 
1  in.  in  diameter,  being  held  in  a  temporary  handle,  is 
passed  into  the  rectum.  A  large  pin,  like  a  lady's  hat- 
pin, is  thrust  from  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  outside 
the  anus  above  the  sphincter  into  the  bowel,  through  a 
channel  made  in  the  metal  c<>ne,  and  out  above  the 
sphincter  at  the  opposite  side.  A  similar  one  is  passed 
at  right  angles  to  this,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  and  the  whole  of  the  pile  area  are  transfixed  upon 
this  metal  cone.  A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  fixed  upon 
one  of  the  pins,  wound  round  two  or  three  times  behind 
the  pinB,  and  finished  by  fixing  it  to  the  pin  started  from 


This  causes  the  piles  to  stand  out,  ant  acts  as  a 
tourniquet,  effectually  stopping  all  circulation,  and  so 
all  haemorrhage,  durin«  the  removal  of  the  piles.  The 
handle  of  the  instrument  is  now  removed.  "With  a 
pair  of  scissors  an  incision  is  made  all  round  the  anus, 
just  outside  where  the  skin  joins  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  pile3  are  removed,  together  with  all  the 
veins  lylncr  bel  .w  the  sphincter,  an3  as  much 
of  the  thickened  muco-cutaneous  and  cellular  tissue 
as  may  be  thought  desirable.  There  are  left  three 
complete  rings  or  circles,  the  inner  being  the  cut 
mucous  coat  of  the  bowel,  then  a  perfectly  clean  sphincter, 
and  outside  this  the  cut  skin.  Time  and  care  can  be 
taken  to  do  this  quite  neatly  and  thoroughly,  as  there  is 
no  haemorrhage  except  the  blood  which  was  in  the  piles, 
and  so  no  thrombosed  or  dilated  veins  need  be  left ;  the 
whole  of  the  free  anastomosis  that  lies  below  the  sphincter 
is  completely  removed.  The  rubber  tourniquet  is  now 
removed,  and  any  bleeding  points  are  crushed  or  tied. 
A  catgut  suture  is  started  at  the  back  of  the  wound  in  the 
skin,  tying  a  knot  and  not  cutting  off  the  short  end  ;  the 
cut  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel  and  the  skin  are  sewn 
together  with  a  continuous  suture,  over  the  sphincter 
working  round  till  the  point  started  from  is  reached,  and 
is  finished  off  by  tyins;  to  the  ehort  end  originally  left. 
The  pins  are  withdrawn  and  the  plug  removed,  leaving  a 
neat  sutured  wound  shoeing  a  little  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  sub<?pqtiPntly  drawn  In. 


A  large  number  cf  cases  have  been  operated  on  by  this 
method,  the  results  of  which  have  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  healing  is  complete  in  a  week : 
and  so  far  I  have  seen  no  tendency  to  any  contraction  of 
the  orifice,  or  to  any  loss  of  complete  control  of  the 
sphincter. 

The  points  claimed  for  this  operation  are  : 

1.  The  complete  removal  of  all  piles  and  the  pile  area, 
so  that  there  is  less  tendency  to  rt-fapse  or  recurrence. 

2.  Advantage  of  being  able  to  see  exactly  what  is  being 
removed. 

3.  The  sphincter  is  not  liable  to  he  damaged. 

4.  Very  little  haemorrhage,  and  so  less  shock  to  the 
patient. 

5.  The  operation  is  clean :  no  retained  enema  or  flatus 
can  be  passed  while  the  plug  is  in  position. 

6.  The  healing  of  the  wound  is  rapid,  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  subsequent  constriction. 

The  operation  can  be  performed  either  during  an  acute 
attack  of  inflamed  piles  or  during  a  quiescent  stage.  Pro- 
lapse of  the  rectum  has  been  operated  on  in  a  similar  way 
with  complete  success. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  were  photographed 
when  an  early  home-made  instrument  was  being  used. 
The  instruments  as  now  adopted  have  been  made  for  me 
by  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  London. 


HYGROMA  COLLI   AND   BRANCHIAL   FISTULA. 

By  G.  H.  Edington,  M.D.Glasg,,  F.F.P.S.,  M.R.C.S., 

Assistant  Surgeon,  Western  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  in  Surgery, 
Western  Medical  School,  Glasgow.     ' 

[Abstract.] 
In  a  former  communication1  to  this  Section  I  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  cysts  occurring  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
front  of  the  neck.  In  that  communication  the  majority  of 
the  cases  were  thyreoglossal  in  nature.  Those  I  wish  to 
mention  to  day  occur,  as  a  rule,  on  the  lateral  aspect. 

A.  Lymphatic  Cysts  (Hygroma). 
In  this  group  of  cases  we  have  examples  of  a  condition 
with   regard  to   the   exact  nature  of  which  there  exists 
considerable  doubt. 

Case  i. — Lymphatic  Cyst 
I  saw  this  case  in  1895  In  Mr.  Freeland  Fergus's  clinic  at 
the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.  The  patient.  Sarah  McA.,  aged  10, 
came  to  the  clinic  on  account  of  superficial  ulceration  of  the 
left  cornea.  A  swelling  was  observed  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  mandible  :  no  history  of  its  duration  was  obtained.  It 
was  not  in  the  least  tense,  and  the  tissues  over  it  seemed  to  be 
very  thin,  so  that  the  fioger,  pressed  through  the  swelling, 
impinged  on  the  bone.  It  was  further  observed  that  expiratory 
effort  with  the  lips  closed  caused  the  swelling  to  Increase  in 
size.  This  change  in  size  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations  (Figs.  1  and  2),  from  photographs.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  condition  was  a  cyst ;  but  whether  it  was  naevoid  or  a 
hydrocele  was  not  clear.  The  presence  of  dilated  venules  over 
the  most  prominent  pirt  of  the  swelling— a  condition  which  is 
often  seen  in  subcutaneous  naevus— led  me  to  think  that  the 
swelling  might  be  naevoid  :  but  in  the  absence  of  operation  a 
definite  diagnosis  could  not  be  made. 

Case  ii. 
A  similar  appearance  was  presented  by  a  youth,  aged  17, 
whom  I  met  in  the  summer  of  1901  at  a  golfing  resort  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  questioning 
him  on  the  subject,  but  I  could  ses  distinctly  a  bagginess  at 
the  angle  of  the  right  mandible.  The  skin  over  the  swelling 
was  slightly  livid,  and  I  noticed  particularly  when  he  bent  his 
neck  in  addressing  the  ball,  and  still  more  when  he  was  taking 
his  stroke,  that  the  swelling  became  markedly  larger. 

If  we  take  these  two  cases  together  they  may,  I  think, 
be  looked  on  as  examples  of  "  lymphatic  "  cyst,  probably 
arising  from  a  naevus.  This  probability  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  l'.land-Sutton.'J  The  explanation  of  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  cyst  on  expiratory  efforts  I  shall  refer  to 
below. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  I  operated  upon  a 
case  in  which  the  appearances  were  very  similar  to  the 
above.    The  particulars  of  this  case  are  as  follows  : 

Case  in.— Widespread  Lymphatic  Cyst. 
P.  Mc<  •.,  aged  13,  came  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
Western  Infirmary  on  October  10th,  1904,  on  account  of  a 
swelling  in  the  left  submaxillary  region  of  three  or  four 
months'  duration.  The  condition  bad  appejarsd  about  nine 
mouths  after  an  operation  for  a  swelling  in  the  iloor  of  the 
mouth. 
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On  examination  a  soar  was  seen  in  the  left  side  of  the  iloir 
of  the  mouth,  which  otherwise  was  normal.  In  the  sub- 
maxillar? region  was  a  swelling  which  communicated  to  the 
dnger  the  indeinite  sensation  observed  in  Case  1,  being  slask 
ana  evidently  thin-walled  ;  it 
was  well  described  by  the 
house-sargeon  as  resembling 
a  "water-bed."  Pressure  on 
the  oyst  did  not  cause  bulg- 
ing in  the  floor  of  the  month, 
nor  was  any  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion communicated  to  the 
finger  in  the  mouth.  The 
swelling  ballooned  on  forced 
expiratory  effort.  A  trans- 
verse incision  over  it  ex- 
posed bluish  structures  which 
resembled  and  were  at  first 
thought  to  be  varicose  veins. 
They  proved,  however,  to  be 
loboles  of  a  large  cystic 
swelling.  A  little  lower  down 
in  the  neck  was  a  solid  mass — 
•a  displaced  portion  of  the 
submaxillary  salivary  gland. 
Higher  up,  close  to  the  man- 
dible, was  a  smaller  portion 
of  this  gland.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
The  cyst  wail  was  opened  ar, 
a  point  between  these  two 
portions  of  gland-tissue,  ard 
glairy  fluid  escaped.  The 
ringer  introduced  into  the 
•cavity  could  be  passed  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw  (see  Figs.  4 
and  5),  and  the  hamular 
process  of  the  pterygoid 
plate  was  easily  felt.  Tna 
linger  on  being  passed  for- 
ward could  be  felt  in  the 
iioor  of  the  mouth  ;  while,  on 
passing  it  backwards,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tragus 
could  be  projected,  and 
farther  back  the  finger  struck 
the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes.  Below,  the  cavity  ex- 
tended on  the  deep  side  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  larynx.  The  superficial  portion 
of  the  cyst  wall,  and  the  two  portions  of  submaxillary  gland 
were  excised,  and  Wharton's  flnnt  UnataA  no  ooxH+tt  tttoq 
packed  to  its  upper  limit, 
.and  the  packing  was  brought 
out  through  the  wound,  which 
was  otherwise  stitched  closely 
•with  horsehair.  The  patient 
was  sick  after  the  operation, 
and  the  retching  was  accom- 
panied by  a  bulging  under 
■the  lower  part  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  as  if  another 
oyst  were  situated  there  ;  this 
disappeared  when  the  expi- 
ratory effort  ceased.  The 
axilla  was  free. 

The  stitches  were  removed 
on  the  tenth  d»y,  and  the 
packing  was  discontinued  on 
ihe  fourteenth  day,  although 
there  was  still  some  slimy 
discharge.  The  wound  was 
firmly  healed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week,  but  a  ranula  had 
developed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  On 
December  12th  a  portion  of 
the  wall  of  the  ranula  was 
excised,  and  typical  contents 
evacuated.  The  cavity  of  the 
i-anula,  which  was  confined  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  was 
swabbed  out  with  pure 
phenol,  and  packed  with 
'  Iodoform  gauze.  On  January 
i!2th,  1905,  there  was  still 
oocasional  discharge  of  ropy 
material  from  the  mouth, 
out  no  recurrence  of  ranular 
swelling.  I  heard  from  the 
patient  on  July  8th,  1907, 
that  he  has  had  no  trouble 
in  neck  or  mouth  for  the  last 
nine  months. 

Microscojncal  examination  of  a  portion  cf  the  cyst  wall 
was  made  by  Dr.  Logan  Taylor,  who  found  ihe  stricture  ta  bo 
£or  the  most  part  dense  connective  tissue,  while  the  lining  of 
"the  cavity  consisted  of  "  granclsticr.  tissue"  with  very  many 
delicate  blood  vessels  in  it.    Be'.v  sci:  these  two  layers  were 


Fig.  1 


diet  ligated.     The  cavity  w«3 


many  pretty  largo  thin-wa!Ied  blood  vessels,  from  which  small 
haemorrhages  hr.d  occurred  in  places. 

This  caf e  is  art  example  of  a  hygroma  with  a  cavity  so 
widespread  and  compli- 
cated that  the  condition 
might  be  spoken  of  as  a 
miiltilocular  cyst.  The  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  ranula 
prevented  me  considering 
the  condition  as  naevoid  or 
as  an  example  of  blood 
cyst ;  and  the  bulging  on 
expiratory  effort  was  looked 
on  as  due  to  displacement 
of  the!  sac  contents  towards 
the  surface  by  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  deep  veins. 
I  think,  however,  that  the 
proper  explanation  of  the 
bulging  is  to  be  found  in 
the  relationship  of  the 
deeper  part  of  the  cyst  to 
the  buccal  cavity,  so  that 
the  contents  were  directly 
exposed  to  increased  lntra- 
buccal  pressure.  One  or 
both  of  these  factors  pro- 
bably existed  also  in  Cases 
1  and  n.  The  bulging  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
in  this  case  during  vomit- 
ing is  not  so  easily  ac- 
counted for.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  cyst  in  this 
region,  and  the  swelling 
was  most  probably  caused 
by  distension  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein  and 
(Case  1).  its    tributaries.     The  ease 

with  which  the  cyst  cav  !y  was  obliterated  andrthe 
subsequent  occurrence  of  the  ranula  is  comparable  to 
what  obtained  in  the  case  of  submental  ranula  whieh  I 
reported  at  the  Oxford  meeting  in  1904. 

As  regards  the  origin  of 
the  condition,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  case 
is  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
ranula  in  connexion  with 
the  submaxillary  or  the 
sublingual  salivary  gland  or 
as  arising  from  remains  of 
the  lateral  portion  of  the 
first  visceral  cleft.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  it 
on  either  of  the  above 
hypotheses,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  epithelial  lining; 
such  may  have  existed  at 
one  time  and  may  have 
atrophied  from  intracystic 
pressure,3  but  in  its  absence 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
definitely  state  the  origin 
of  the  cyst.  The  vascu- 
larity of  the  cyst  wall,  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Taylor's  re- 
port, is  in  keeping  with 
Mr.  Bland-Sutton's  find- 
ings,* already  referred  to ; 
and  perhaps  the  correct 
view  to  take  is  that  we 
have  here  a  lymphatic  cyst 
naevoid  in  structure,  or 
arising  actually  in  a  cavern- 
ous naevus. 

The  next  case  (Case  rty 
is  an  example  of  a  similar 
formation.     The     swelling 
ng  effect  of  expiratory  effort.  W3S     seated    lower     down 

1  in  the  neck,  and  its  cavity  wis  not  complicated. 

Case  TV.-Thin-ivailed  Hydrocele  in  Lower  Part  of  Posterior 
I       Miss  X.,  aged  30,  wai  ^rTto'me  by  Dr.  E.   Scott  Frew, 
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(Case    111V— Dia- 


October  13th,  1906,  with  a  cystic  swelling  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  The  swelling  was 
observed  first  two  years  previously,  and  had  grown  very  slowly 
till  within  tte  last  six  weeks.  There  had  been  for  about  five 
years  a  "swelling  en  the  collar  bone."  I  could  not  make  oat 
anything  abnormal  about  the  clavicle,  but  a  swelling  of  the 
size  of  a  moderately  large  orange  filled  up  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  triaDgle  of  the  neck  on  the  affected  side  (see  Fig.  6). 
The  swelling  was  spherical,  and  extended  from  behind  the 
clavicle  to  under  cover  of  the  trapezius,  at  which  spot  there 
was  slight  tendernoss.  It  was  distinctly  translucent  and  very 
tense,  and  it  caused  patient  to  have  stiffness  of  the  movements 
of  the  head.  It  appeared  to  be  adherent  in  its  deeper  part. 
The  axilla  was  free. 

The  cyst  was  exposed  by  transverse  incision,  and  lay  beneath 
the  platy^ma  and  ine  cutaneous  cervical  nerves.  It  was  enu- 
cleated easily,  although  its  wall  was 
very  thin,  and  was  accidentally 
punctured  during  removal.  When 
it  was  punctured  some  watery  fluid 
escaped.  This  was  collected  In  a 
dish,  where  it  coagulated  in  part, 
forming  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  had 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  became 
almost  solid  on  the  addition  of  HNO3. 
Heat  caused  the  fluid  to  bell,  rather 
than  to  become  solid.  The  cyst  pro- 
bably lay  under  the  deep  fascia, 
bnt  no  muscle  was  bared  by  its  re- 
moval. The  space  it  occupied  ex- 
tended down  behind  the  clavicle  and 
back  beneath  the  trapezius,  and  the 
vertebral  column  was  easily  felt  by 
the  finger  in  the  wound.  Manybands 
of  fascia  coursed  over  the  cyst  wall. 
They  were  soft  and  loose  and  were 
gram  of  superficial  wall  easily  snipped.  The  supra-acromial 
slbm^lTa'rv SS&W  Be"es™e  adherent  to  the  anterior 
."  wall  of  the  cyst,  but    were    easily 

pushed  aside  by  blunt  dissection.  There  were  no  very  pro- 
nounced prolongations  of  the  cyst.  Healing  was  uneventful, 
bat  there  was  a  complaint  of  numbness  in  the  area  of  distri- 
bution of  the  supra-acromisl  nerves;  this  area  of  nnmbness 
was  perhaps  smaller  one  month  later. 

Histological  Character  of  Cyst  Wall.— Sections  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Leonard  Findlay.  They  show  a  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  with  fat  externally,  and  internally  a  thick  layer  of  what 
looks  like  granulation  tissue,  with  very  numerous  new-formed 
vessels  In  parts  this  layer  has  the  appearance  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  bat  the  occurrence  of  cellular  infiltration  of  the  fat 
points  to  an  (?)  inflammatory  process.  No  trace  of  a  lining  of 
endothelium  exists. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  association  with  salivary  glands. 
No  endothelium  was  demonstrated  in  the  cyst  wall,  bat 

the  likelihood  is 
that  the  cyst  has 
originated  in  lym- 
phatic spaces. 

B.  Branchial 

Fistula. 
The  following 
cages  are  not  ex- 
amples of  cysts, 
strictly  speaking, 
inasmuch  as  there 
was  present  in 
each  an  external 
opening  which 
communicated 
with  the  Interior 
of  the  cavity.  It 
is,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  correct  to  designate  the  condition  a  fistula, 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  communication  between 
the  track  and  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx.  I  have, 
however,  retained  the  term  "fistula,"  in  view  of  its 
very  general  use  in  this  connexion.  I  have  observed 
specimens  of  three  fistulous  tracks,  of  which  two  were 
removed  from  the  same  patient  (Case  vi). 

Case    v.— Unilateral   Fistula:    Opening  above  Sterno- 
clavicular Joint. 

Robert  H.,  aeed  8  months,  was  sent  to  me  at  the  Children's 
Dispensary  on  January  6tb,  1906,  by  Dr  Samuel  MacLsan,  on 
account  of  a  discharging  opening  above  the  left  sterno- 
clavicular joint. 

The  discharge  was  first  noticed  when  he  was  8  days  old. 
?»h  'i  w  continned  more  or  less  since,  although  sometimes 
it  had  been  absent  for  as  long  as  fourteen  days.  The  discharge 
wnnnH,«,»"antlJy'  TCag  roarke<*  when  he  cried,  and  the  skin 

O,.  ?,.„     PPe"lre  was  sometime r  reddened. 

"'"""nation  there  was  a  panctifornj  opening  *  in.  above 


Fig    4— Same   as   Pig.    3.    Shows    extent  of 
cyst  111  deeper  parts.    Dotted  line  represents 
ner  surface  of  inaudible. 


relation  to  i 


the  left  sterno-clavieular  joint.  From  this  point  a  swelling 
could  be  felt  running  np  along  tbe  anterior  margfn  of  the 
sterno  mastoid  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  was  shaped 
like  a  French  bean,  and,  although  soft,  it  was  quite  distinct. 
Handling  it  did  not  cause  any  fluid  to  exude  from  the  opening 
at  its  lower  end.  I  saw 
the  child  again  six  weeks 
later,  and  found  the  re- 
gion of  the  orifice  quite 
dry,  although  there  had 
bsen  discharge  two  days 
before. 

Operation,  February 
19th,  1906.  An  incision, 
the  lower  end  of  which 
included  an  elliptical  por- 
tion of  the  skin  around 
the  orifice  of  the  fistula, 
was  made  along  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the 
stern  o-mastoid.  Beneath 
the  deep  fascia  lay  a 
tubular  cystic  structure. 
This  was  followed  up  from 
the  skin  orifice,  over  the 
great  cornu  of  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  under  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digas- 
tric muscle.  Here  it  had 
a  very  intimate  connexion 
with  the  deep  fascia,  so 
that  in  tbe  course  of  the 
dissection  the  posterior 
part  of  the  submaxillary 
salivary  gland  wa3  ex- 
posed. From  below  the 
level  of  the  cornu  hd-  . Flg'  .  S.-HiagraumiaUc  representa- 
levei    01   ine    cornu  ap     tlon  OI  relatI0US  of  cyst  iv.  coronai 

wards  the  tubular  struc-  section.  Pt ,  Pterygoid ;5  S,  submaxil- 
ture  became  much  nar-  lary  gland  ;  Hy.,  hyoid;  />.,  dieastiie. 
rower,  and  it  continued  so  21£Z-        "~~ 

to  its  upper  end.  This  was  attached  to  the  pbaiyngeal  wall 
high  up,  and  when  traction  was  made  on  the  cyst  the  posterior 
pillar  of  the  fauces  could  be  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth  to 
be  drawn  outwards  and  downwards.  There  was  nothing  like 
an  orifice  visible  in  the  faucial  region,  bat  there  was  some 
mucopus  on  the  examining  finger  when  withdrawn.  I  coald 
not  determine  that  this  came  from  the  part  of  the  fauces  to 
which  the  fistulous  tract  was  attached.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fistulous  structure  was  clamped  and  llgated  as  close  to  ^tha 
pharynx  as  was  possible,  and  was  then'ent  away.    Daring  "the 
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Case  IV). 


manipulations  some  greenish-yellow  mucopus  came  from 
the  skin  orifioe.  The  fascia  and  skin  were  sutured  separately, 
and  no  drainage  was  employed.  Recovery  was  uneventful.  I 
saw  the  patient  on  July  9th,  1907.  The  scar  was  broadened, 
but  the  parts  remained  soundly  healed. 

On  examining  the  specimen  it  was  bottle-shaped  (see  Fig.  7) 
Bnd  measured  4.75  cm.  long  and  1  cm.  in  diameter  at  its  thick 
lower  part ;  the  narrow  upper  part  measured  2  mm.  in  diameter. 
On  injecting  the  cyst  with  fluid,  muco-pus  exuded  from  the 
skin  orifice. 

Histological  Report  by  Dr.  Teacher.  "  I  find  the  typical 
characters  of  a  branchial  fistula.  The  epithelium  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  is  stratified  ;  in  the  lower  It  Is  columnar  and 
ciliated.  There  is  considerable  evidence  of  inflammation  brth 
in  the  walls  acd  in  the  secretion,  which  contains  many  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes."  The  upper  part  cf  the  tube  Is 
surrounded  by  mary  muscular  bundles  cut  transversely  in  the 
section  ;  these  are  very  scanty  in  the  lower  part. 


(Xt.  j,  1907.] 
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In  the  following  case  there  were  bilateral  fislulae  with 
openings  at  the  level  of  the  crieo- thyroid  space  and 
auricular  flstulae. 

Case  vi. 

The  child,  a  girl,  aged  4  months,  was  sent  to  see  me  at  the 
Children's  Dispensary,  May  29th,  1905,  hy  Dr.  Picken  of  Bells- 
hill,  with  a  fistula  at  the  anterior  border  of  each  sterno- 
mastoid  about  the  level  of  mid-larynx.  When  3  weeks  old 
"a  lump  "was  observed  in  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  This 
discharged  through  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  and 
has  continued  tu  do  so.  A  discharge  was  also  observed  to 
come  from  an  opening  on  the  corresponding  part  on  the  loft 
aids,  but  there  was  no  lump  seen.  On  pressure  above  the 
openings  clear  fluid  exuded  from  the  left,  and  muco-pus  from 
the  right.  The  ODeuines  were  slit-like.  The  child  was  seen 
again  on  March  22ud,  1906.  On  either  side  of  the  neck,  in 
front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  at  the  level  of  the 
crico-thyroid  space  was  a  pinhole  orifice,  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  a  transverse  slit-like  furrow.  There  was  no  discharge 
visible.  Above  the  opening  on  the  right  side  was  a  fairly 
tense  swelling  opposite  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro- 
hyoid space.  Pressure  applied  to  the  swelling  was  communi- 
cated to  the  finger  in  the  sinus  pyriformis. 

Auricular  fistula  was  present  in  the  anterior  part  of  each 
helix.  Suppuration  had  occurred  in  the  fistula  of  the  right 
side,  and  on  removal  of  a  crust,  pus  escaped. 

Operation  (right  side),  March  22nd,  1906. — A  transverse 
incision  in  the  furrow,  and  above  the  orifice,  exposed  a  thin- 
walled  cyst  adherent  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  deep  fascia. 
During  dissection  the  cyst  was  ruptured  at  one  point,  and 
fluid  like  cocoa-nut  milk  escaped.  The  tsar  was  picked  up 
with  forceps.  A  band  which  passed  down  to  the  skin  orifice 
was  separated  do^n  to  the  orifice  and  chipped   away  at  this 


g.  7  (Case  v).  -Flas 


>haped  cyst, with  cavity  opened  by  removal 
of  piece  of  wall. 


Bpot,  along  with  an  ellipse  of  surrounding  skin.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  cyst  a  pinkish-red,  muscle-like  band 
extended  upwards  and  Inwards  to  the  pharyngeal  wall.  High 
up,  the  band  passed  very  deeply  under  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric.  The  oyst  lay  to  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels ; 
the  band  was  in  front  of  a  large  artery  (?  internal  carotii). 
No  nerves  or  veins  were  seen  in  the  upper  part,  as  the 
fascia  was  undisturbed.  Movements  of  swallowing  pulled 
the  cyst  upwards  by  the  band.  Traction  on  the  cyst 
pulled  on  the  posterior  faucial  pillar,  and  the  attachment 
of  the  band  seemed  to  be  also  behind  the  pillar  somewhat  as 
if  spread  out.  During  traction  the  band  gave  way,  leaving  a 
short  ragged  end  on  the  cyst  (see  Fig.  8).  The  upper  stump 
was  picked  up,  ligated,  aod  crushed  with  forceps.  During  the 
operative  manipulations  some  yellow  pomade-like  stuff  escaped 
from  the  external  aperture.  The  wound  was  sutured,  and 
healed  uneventfully.  When  seen  in  April,  1907,  the  scar  was 
found  with  difficulty,  being  almost  invisible.  The  suppurating 
auricular  fistula  was  slit  up,  and  a  small  cavity  passing  down- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  skin  was  scraped.  The  specimen 
removed  was  an  ovoid  globular  cyst,  measuring  2.5  cm.  longi- 
tudinally by  2  cm.  transversely.  Springing  from  each  pole 
was  a  band  or  tract  of  tissue;  the  upper  measured  1cm.  the 
lower  2  cm.  in  length.  On  squeezing  the  cyst,  after  removal, 
no  communication  with  either  band  was  made  oat.  The  oyst 
was  opened  after  haviDg  been  hardened,  and  some  yellowish 
material  removed.  This  was  found  under  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  a  squamous  epithelium  deoris,  and  numerous  pus 
cells. 

Histological  Report  by  Dr.  Teacher  :  "The  section  shows  a 
thin  wall  of  dense  fibrous  tis;ue,  in  which  is  embedded  at  one 
point  a  little  mass  of  mucous  gland.  Internal  to  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  a  lining  of  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  The  epi- 
thelium is  rather  thin  and  crushed  In  appearance,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  shed  scales  on  its  surface. " 

Operation  (left  side),  April  8th.  1907.— A  lacrymal  probe 
was  passed  into  the  orifice  of  the  fistula,  from  which  exuded 
clear  glairy  fluid ;   above  and   behind  were    some    enlarged 


glands.  An  oblique,  almost  transverse,  incision  from  over 
the  sterno-mastoid  was  carried  forwards,  including  the  orifice 
in  an  ellipse  of  skin.  A  narrow,  muscle-like  band  of  tissue 
(4-  cm.  by  2  mm.)  ran  up  in  front  of  external  jugular,  and 
behind,  a  vessel  thought  to  be  internal  jugular,  but  probably 
the  common  facial  vein.  The  baud  passed  beneath  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  to  the  posterior  faucial  pillar 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tonsil.  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the 
band  high  up ;  the  latter  was  cut  away  and  stump  crushed. 
Several  small  lymphatic  glands  around  the  lower  end  of  the 
band  were  removed  with  it ;  larger  glands  beneath  the  sterno- 
niBstoid  high  up  were  excised.  Wound  stitched  close. 
Satisfactory  healing  took  place. 

Histological  Report  by  Dr.  Teacher  :  "The  band  of  tissue  is 
a  tube  lined  with  stratified  squamous  epithelium.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  chronic  ulceration  of  this,  with  formation  of 
granulation  tissue  in  the  wall  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  like 
tubercle.  The  catarrhal  exudate  within  the  tube  is  for  the 
most  part  mononuclear.  The  glands  show  simple  chronic 
enlargement — irritative,  no  doubt." 

I  heard  from  Dr.  Smith  of  Bell3hill  on  July  8th,  1907,  that 
the  parts  had  "healed  beautifully." 

These  two  cases  present,  on  consideration,  several 
interesting  features : 

1.  The  anatomical  relationships  of  the  fistulous  track 
are  very  definite.  In  all  three  specimens  the  orifice 
was  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and  in 
all  three  the  wall  of  the  fistula  was  found  to  pass  up 
over  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  under 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  to  end  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pharynx  at  a  spot  corresponding 
to  the  posterior  faucial  pillar.  This  termination  corre- 
sponds to  that  in  the  two  cases  published  by  Dr.  Walker 


Fig.  R  (Case  VI).— Cystic  formation  ;  below  is  tract  leading  to 
skin  ;  abjve  is  stump  where  upper.tract  broke  on  removal  of 
cyst. 

Downie,5  and  in  Morrison  Watson's  cases  quoted  by  Bland- 
Sutton.9  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  himself,  however,  states  that 
"  when  the  fistula  extends  to  the  pharynx  the  duct  .... 
terminates  In  the  sinus  pyriformis."  The  relation  of  the 
fistula  to  the  large  vessels  was  not  made  out  in  Case  I  v. 
In  Case  vi  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  fistula  passing 
between  the  carotids.  This  point  could  have  been  demon- 
strated only  by  a  dissection,  which  was  not  justified  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  Is  to  be  noticed  that, 
while  the  upper  attachment  was  constant  in  all  three 
cases,  the  external  orifice  was  much  lower  In  Case  v, 
than  on  either  side  In  Case  vi.  I  mention  this  particu- 
larly because  I  find  that  some  writers7  try  to  determine, 
from  the  level  of  the  external  orifice,  the  particular 
visceral  cleft  from  which  the  fistula  has  arisen.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  in  face  of  the  above  facts,  such  a  view  is 
untenable. 

2.  Structure  of  Wall  of  Fistula— The  striking  feature  in 
the  structure  is  the  lining  of  epithelium.  This  differs  In 
the  two  cases.  In  Case  v  the  lower  part  of  the  fistula  was 
lined  by  ciliated  columnar  cells,  the  upper  part  by 
stratified.  In  Case  vi  both  fistulae  were  lined  by  stratified 
squamous  cells. 

It  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fistulae  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  further,  the 
upper  end  of  each  fistula  was  attached  to  a  part  of  the 
foregut  which  has  no  embryological  connexion  with  the 
gland.  We  thus  have  a  structure,  partly  epithelial,  in  a 
situation  where  there  is  no  epithelial  tissue  except  in 
embryonic  life  ;  the  structure  must  therefore  be  vestigial. 

3.  Origin.— In  the  embryo  there  are  In  this  region  two 
distinct  structures  lined  with  epithelium— the  sinus 
praecervicalis  and  the  visceral  clefts— either  or  both  ol 
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which  might  conceivably  become  the  origin  of  a  fistula. 
The  sinus  is  the  recess  in  which,  in  the  development  of 
the  neck,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  visceral  arches  and 
their  intervening  clefts  come  to  lie.  overlapped  by  the 
much  enlarged  second  arch.  The  sinus  is  lined  with 
epiblast  which  is  continuous  with  that  covering  the  lower 
three  arches  and  dipping  Into  the  visceral  clefts,  from  the 
second  downwards.  Normally  this  epiblast  disappears ; 
some  may  remain  and  form  a  cyst.  If  the  external 
opening  of  the  sinus  persists  a  fistula  results,  opening  a 
little  above  the  sterno-clavicular  joint.  Uaiyler8  considers 
this  method  of  origin  of  fistulae  such  as  I  have  described 
above.  Others,  however,  look  on  the  visceral  clefts  as 
a  point  of  origin  of  cysts  or  fistulae.  These  clefts 
are  looked  on  by  some  as  being  incDtnplete  in 
man,  and  as  consisting  in  two  demissions,  hypo- 
blasts and  epiblastic,  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of 
tissue.  Others  hold  the  opinion  that  the  clefts 
may  be  complete.  Reference  to  these  differences  of 
opinion  is  made  by  F.  Maurer,"  who  himself  thinks  that, 
the  question  is  not  of  essential  importance.  He  quotes 
Kollmann's  opinion  that  branchial  fistulae  are  due  to  the 
remaining  open  of  the  posterior  branchial  clefts  'Offen- 
bleiben  hinterer  Kiemenspalten).  Whether  the  clefts  are 
complete  or  incomplete,  their  lining  epithelium  normally 
disappears  with  the  obliteration  of  the  cleft.  No  trace 
remains  in  the  normal  fetus  of  the  epiblastic  portion  of 
any  of  the  clefts  except  the  first,  from  which  is  formed  the 
external  auditory  canal.  The  fossa  of  Rosenmiiller  and 
supratonsillar  recess  and  the  sinus  pyriformis  are  looked 
on  as  representing  the  hypoblast ic  portion  of  the  second 
and  fourth  clefts  respectively.10  The  character  of  the 
epithelium  in  Case  v  and  the  presence  of  a  mucous  gland 
in  the  wall  of  the  right  fistula  in  Case  vi  point  to  the 
hypoblasts  origin  of  thepe  two  specimens.  The  left 
fistula  in  Case  vi  may  be  hypoblastic  or  epiblastic.  If 
this  fistula  be  epiblastic  it  may  have  arisen  from  the 
lining  of  a  visceral  cleft  or  from  the  sinus  praecervicalis, 
or  from  both.  The  lower  part  of  the  right  fistula  in 
Case  vi  also  may  have  arisen  from  the  sinus. 

In  all  three  specimens  the  relation  to  the  muscles  is 
Important.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  belongs 
to  the  hyold  arch,11  and  the  fistula  passing  beneath  the 
muscle  is  therefore  to  be  looked  on  as  connected  with  the 
second  visceral  cleft,  which  lies  below  the  second  or  hyoid 
arch.  The  attachment  of  the  fistula  behind  the  upper 
part  of  the  tonsil  confirms  this  view. 

4.  Treatment. — In  spite  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Ashby  and  Wright12  that  it  is  usually  best  to  leave  branchial 
fistulae  alone,  I  think  that  extirpation  is  the  correct  treat- 
ment. I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  difficulty  which  faces 
the  operator — the  leaving  behind  some  of -the  epithelial 
tissue.  In  Downie's  cases13  the  stump  of  the  fistula  was 
treated  by  the  ingenious  method  of  invagination  on  a 
probe  into  the  pharynx,  where  it  was  then  cut  away.  In 
my  patients  the  calibre  of  the  fistula  in  its  upper  part  was 
of  microscopic  dimensions,  and  it  was  quite  impcs  ible  to 
introduce  even  a  fine  probe.  Besides,  I  bad  no  definite 
proof  that  the  canal  opened  into  the  pharynx.  In  Case  v, 
therefore,  I  contented  myself  with  ligating  and  catting 
away  as  clase  to  the  pharyngeal  wall  a3  was  possible.  In 
both  operations  in  Case  vi  I  took  the  precaution  of  crush- 
ing the  ligated  stump.  This  procedure  seems  to  have 
been  attended  so  far  with  success,  but  I  feel  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  I  can  be  certain 
as  to  the  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Drs, 
Teacher,  Logan  Taylor,  and  Findlay  for  the  trouble 
which  they  have  taken  in  making  sections  of  the  various 
specimens. 

1  Oxford  MccUuk.  1304  V.riiriMi  ;.  I  t  •  I  ..  ,.l,  October  1st, 
1904.  *  Twm/iuri,  fnnoceni  and  Valtgnanl,  fourth  edition.  1906,  p  175. 
:i  Seun,  Pnirmtty'ni  ninl  si'i'tr-   '  '!  ri  ■■•  .    ., i  ,  .,<i',.\    .iv,;m]  edition, 

1900,  p.  628.    ■>  Loc.  cit.    ■■/',•■■     ...     ,    ■■  i  ■  I  ,  ■■-.  .-it.  p.  407. 

and  Carless,  U anud of,  urgery,  fifth  edition,  1902.  p  822.   ^  E.  K. 
Taylor.  ,ii,  1904.  p.  232.   »  Maurer. 

>:rn  Eat- 
■        i  K0S,    Band    II,  Tcil  I,   8.   122. 

"Qualn'S  I'lr  ,i.  ■  i  «,  tenth  edition,  1896.  vol.  in,  part  iv, 

pp.  57.  60,  61    Hi  .,„,;,  tenth  edition,  18s4,  vol.  ii, 

port  ii,  p.  349.  «  7Vte  Diteascs  of  Children,  liith  edition,  1905,  p.  192. 
» toe.  cit. 

As  a  measure  against  quackery  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Elche,  Spain,  have  agreed  to  refuse  their  services  to  any 
patient  who  has  previously  been  treated  by  quacks. 
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A  CASE  OF  APPENDICECTOMY  IN  WHICH  THE. 
APPENDIX  WAS  QUITE  SEPARATE 
FROM  THE  CAECUM. 
A.man  about  30  years  of  age  was  admitted  recently  to- 
the  North  Lonsdale  Hospital  after  he  had  recovered  from 
his  third  attack  of  appendicitis,  which  was  of  a  very  severe 
and  dangerous  character. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  the  appendix  was  easily  found 
somewhat  to  the  outer  side  and  towards  the  back  of  the? 
caecum,  lying  embedded  in  the  mesoappendix,  but  quite 
reversed  ;  that  is  tc  say,  the  tip  was  near  the  end  of  that 
viscus,  the  proximal  end  some  1\  in.  up  by  the  side  of 
the  gut. 

On  opening  the  appendix  the  lumen  at  either  end  was 
completely  occluded,  the  middle  portion  being  occupied! 
with  a  small  mass  of  hardened  faecal  matter,  which  was 
quite  inodorous.  This  condition  was  quite  new  to  rce, 
and  must  be  comparatively  rare.  I  mentioned  the  case  a 
few  days  since  to  Dr.  Knox,  of  Glasgow,  and  he  informs 
me  that  he  had  a  case  a  short  time  since  in  which  he 
"  picked  the  appendix  out  of  the  abdomen  with  a  pair  of 
forceps." 

I  met  with  a  case  in  which  "  a  man  spat  up  his  appen- 
dix," in  Green's  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of  Medicine 
a>id  Surgery. 

As  the  condition  is,  at  all  events,  somewhat  unusual,  It 
appears  worth  while  to  put  it  on  record. 

J.  T.  Williams,  M.R.C.S..  etc., 
Honorary  Surgeon  North  Lon&dale  Hospital. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


BONE-GRAFTING  AND  REGENERATION. 
As  the  following  case  bears  out  the  conclusions  arrived  ai 
by  Sir  Wm.  Macewen1  on  the  formation  of  bone  from  bone, 
after  failures  of  the  periosteum  to  reproduce  it,  I  venture 
to  send  an  account  of  it. 

A.  B.,  a  sailor,  got  his  leg  caught  between  a  cable  and 
the  "  bits "  on  his  ship ;  the  leg  was  very  severely 
crushed,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  so  much  so,  that  I  feared 
amputation  would  be  unavoidable,  but,  at  his  wish, 
decided  to  try  saving  the  leg.  Two  inches  of  tibia  had 
been  squeezed  out,  but  the  lacerated  periosteum  remained:,. 
I  sterilized  the  wounds,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
fixed  the  limb  in  plaster- of- paris.  There  it  remained  for 
three  months;  on  taking  it,  out  of  the  casing  I  found  the 
leg  useless,  as  no  new  bone  had  filled  the  gap.  I  decided! 
to  try  bone-grafting  on  a  large  scale,  and  procured  a  lamb, 
had  it  killed  at  the  hospital  where  the  patient  was  at  the 
time.  I  removed  the  tibia,  split  it  (after  keeping  it  in  hot 
boracic  until  the  wound  was  ready),  and  then  placed  the- 
strips  of  bone  with  their  raw  surfaces  in  contact  with  the 
raw  surfaces  of  the  wound.  The  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory, and  after  another  three  and  a  half  months  the 
man's  leg  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  he  returned  to  his  work, 

Timaiu.  N.2.  H.  V.  Drew,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 


DIPHTHERIA   OF  THE  GLANS  PENIS  FOLLOWING 

CIRCUMCISION. 
The  following   report   of    a   rare    condition    will  be  of 

rptember  1st  a  boy,  aged  13  months,  was  brought  to 
log  to  the  glana  penis  being  swollen  aDd  covered  by 
a  membrane.  I  reported  the  case  at  once  to  the  medical 
officer  el  health  and  forwarded  a  swab.  On  September  3rd 
I  received  a  report  from  Laboratories  of  Pathology  and 
Public  Health,  stating  that  the  blood  serum  culture  from 
the  swab  contained  Klebs-Loi filer  bacilli  and  micrococci. 
The  boy  had  been  circumcised  at  a  hospital  three  days 
earlier. 
London,  W.  Russell  O'Brien,  M.B.Edin. 
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[EDICAL  AND  Sl'RC  I:  iL   PRACTICE 

HOSPITALS   AKD   ASYSi MS    OF   THE 
BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


ROBERT  BARBOUR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL, 

BHAKDARA,  CENTRAL  PROVISOES, 

INJOIA, 

THE   THERAPEUTIC   YALTJE   OF   CALCIUM   IODIDE. 

(By  J.  Rostbb  Williamson,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  Robert 

Barbour  Memorial  Hospital,  Bhandara, 

Central  Provinces,  India.) 

As  lew  notes  on  the  use  cf  calcium  iodide  have  appeared 
30  $3r,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  some  cases  in  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  useful. 

Case  i. — An  Indian  Shimpi  or  tailor,  aged  17,  came  to  me 
with  an  eczematoas  patch  on  one  t'bia  which  measured  6  to 
7  in.  by  3  in.  For  eighteen  months  he  had  been  attended  by 
a  doctor  who  had  used  various  remedies.  He  was  attending 
hospital  for  three  months,  and  we  rang  the  changes  upon  lead 
lotions,  tar,  salicylic  acid,  dusting  powders,  mercury  oint- 
ments, eucalyptus,  and  many  other  remedies.  I  tool:  him  into 
the  wards,  and  kept  him  in  bed.  Bier's  congestion  treatment 
improved  it  more  than  anything,  and  he  went  out  after  six 
weeks,  but  within  a  week  was  as  Dad  as  ever.  There  ware  no 
varicose  veins,  no  specific  history,  and  no  diabetes.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  calcium  chloride.  Great  improvement 
resulted,  bat  after  a  few  days  it  came  to  a  standstill,  as  I  have 
■since  found  is  usually  the  case  when  one  employs  the  chloride. 
Then  calcium  iodide  gr.  4  was  given  thrice  a  day.  The  im- 
provement was  rapid.  In  about  eleven  days  the  place  had 
quite  healed,  and  toe  skin  over  it  W33  natural,  though  tender. 
Ha  continued  the  medicine  about  ten  days  longer.  I  saw.him 
six  months  later  ;  he  had  had  no  return  of  the  eczema,  and  ttus 
■zkia  was  sound  and  strong. 

Case  ii. — A  Brahman  stationmaster,  aged  4*,  came  to  hospital 
with  a  diabetic  ulcer  on  the  extensor  surface  of  one  toot, 
involving  the  whole  dorsum  except  an  island  about  |  in.  in 
diameter.  The  great  toe  was  very  dusky  and  appeared  about 
to  become  gangrenous.  The  urine  was  loaded  with  sugar  : 
specific  gravity  1043.  Codein  was  given  for  the  diabetes,  and 
jr.  4  calcium  iodide  three  tlras3  a  day.  Ten  days  later  the 
■entire  dorsum,  excepting  a  pi  ice  near  the  root  of  the  great  toa 
about  I  in.  in  diameter,  had  healed.  The  great  toe  had  regained 
its  norms',  appearance.  The  specific  gravity  of  urine  hadsunk 
to  1034.  This  is  the  most  striking  result  out  of  some  dozens  of 
^:.5cs  which  I  have  y3t  witnessed.  Doubtless  the  codein 
.ontributed  to  the  effect. 

Case  hi. — A  woman,  aged  32,  had  plastered  a  sore  finger  with 
-cow  dung  to  relieve  some  small  pimple  or  boil.  She  came  to 
isoeusary  with  two  fingers  practically  denuded  of  skin 
md  covered  with  a  foul  discharge.  The  parts  were  cleansed 
with  weak  bichloride  lotion  and  then  witu  boracic  lotion  and 
<t»essed  with  boracic  lint.  Sh3  was  given  calcium  iodide  in 
the  usual  deses.  A  week  later  one  finger  was  almost  healed 
and  the  other  quite,  except  a  tiny  spot  near  the  nail.  Here,  as 
in  Case  II,  it  was  the  mo_t  peripheral  part  of  the  sore  which 
jook  longest  to  heal. 

Case  iv. — A  woman,  aged  about  55,  with  recurrent  mammary 
carcinoma,  had  undergone  a  very  partial  operation  in  another 
.lospital  six  months  previously.  I  was  obliged  to  take  away  all 
.be  psctoralis  major  and  miner,  and  clear  out  the  axilla  and 
subclavicular  glands.  A  space  the  size  of  the  palms  of  two 
■^ands  was  left  to  granulate,  as  the  edges  could  not  be  brought 
'together  and  no  one  could  be  psrsuaded  to  give  akin  for 
./retting.  A  dressing  with  encclyptus  ointment  promoted 
b,  but  it  became  notably  rapid  soon  after  calcium  ioaide 
uad  been  given. 

Summarizing  from  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  in  this  drug  we  have  a  very  real 
.1  Ion  to  our  armamentarium  f  ,:r  promoting  healing  of 
akin  surfaces.  It  geems  to  act  in  both  young  and  old 
subjects  and  to  maintain  it3  stimulating  effect  upon 
growth  until  healing  is  completed. 

The  dose  needs  to  be  larger  than  that  recommended  in 
the  books  (4  to  2  grains).  I  have  found  a,  to  8  grains  in 
water  three  times  a  day  better  than  smaller  doses.  It 
should  be  stored  in  small  (:-oz,)  bottles  of  coloured  glass, 
and  preferably  glass-stoppered.  It  deteriorates  quickly 
when  opened  and  seems  to  vary  in  quality  considerably. 
A  really  good  maker's  calcium  iodide,  if  packed  tightly 
ia  bottles  as  above  described,  seems  to  keep  fairly  well, 
even  in  India.  It  should  be  dispensed  in  coloured  bottles 
or  bottles  covered  with  brown  paper. 


REVIEWS. 

TEXTBOOKS  OF  SURGERY. 
The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  treatise  of 
clinical  and  operative  surgery  edited  by  Professcts  Le 
Dentu  and  Delbet  '  is  an  event  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance.  This  wcrk  is  the  successor  of  the 
previous  well-known  publication  by  the  same  authors. 
Instead,  however,  of  filling  up  gaps  and  making  additions, 
they  have  chosen  to  rewrite  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  fasciculi,  and  the  fact  that  thirty-three  of  these 
are  in  preparation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
undertaking.  The  editors  are  to  be  assisted  by  many 
collaborators  and  the  list;  oi  these  contains  several  names 
well  known  to  surgeons  everywhere.  The  title  of  this 
first  volume  is  Grands  Prccess>u*  Morbides.  It  deals  with 
the  chief  general  morbid  processes  and  infections  which 
concern  surgery,  commencing  with  traumatic  lesions. 
These  are  considered  under  the  headings  of  the  various 
causative  agents,  mechanical,  physical  and  chemical.  The 
sections  on  wounds  produced  by  firearms  and  on  lesions 
caused  by  electric  currents  are  particularly  notable. 
Chapters  fellow  these  on  the  complications  of  traumatisms 
and  on  the  influerca  of  certain  general  diseases  on- the 
latter.  The  most  important  chapter  in  the  book  is 
that  on  infections.  The  subject  is  treated  with  great 
success.  Under  each  heading  the  reader  fiads  all 
the  most  important  work  which  has  been  con- 
tributed by  bacteriology,  histology,  and  experimental 
pathology  during  recent  years.  "VTe  are  not  aware  of  any 
textbook  of  surgery  which  presents  thi3  work  in  anything 
like  the  same  iullness  or  with  quite  the  same  logical 
force.  The  chapter  is  the  joint  work  of  Professors  Deibet 
aud  Chevassu,  and  deserves  the  highest  commendation. 
The  authors  are  particularly  successful  in  presenting  the 
various  phases  and  phenomena  of  infection  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  is  able  to  grasp  at  once  the  relationships 
between  them;  he  sees  them  as  different  aspects  of  one 
prccess,  and  is  left  without  gaps  in  his  conception.  In 
addition  to  the  more  purely  surgical  methods  of  treatment 
the  curative  and  preventive  methods  by  serumtherapy 
and  vaccination  are  d ascribed  in  the  eas'e  of  each  infec- 
tion, and  the  success  which  has  been  obtained  in  each 
case  by  these  methods  is  discussed.  Following  the  infec- 
tions comes  a  chapter  on  vascular  and  trophic  lesions, 
and  these  are  grouped  under  the  two  headings  "  gangrene  " 
and  "  ulcer.''  Although  the  definition  of  ulcer  as  a  wound 
which  has  no  tendency  to  cicatrization  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory, the  distinction  which  is  drawn  here  between  ulcera- 
tive lesions  which  are  simply  the  expression  of  the  special 
activity  of  a  specific  microbe  or  other  specific  agent,  and 
ulcers  proper  due  to  disturbances  of  circulation  or  innerva- 
tion, is  valuable  and  sound.  The  last  chapter  is  on  cica- 
trices, normal  and  vicious,  and  on  diseases  of  cicatrices. 
If  this  voluce  is  to  betaken  a3  a  type  which  subsequently 
volumes  are  to  follow,  the  work  when  completed  will  be  a 
remarkable  addition  to  surgical  literature.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  clearness  in  conception  and  lucidity  in 
expression.  There  is  art  as  well  aa  science  in  its  chapters 
in  the  sense  that  each  produces  a  .mental  picture  whoBe 
drawing  and  conception  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
cf  almost  enthusiastic  appreciation. 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  Eocbeb'S;  work  on  operative 
surgery2  is  a  striking  testimonial  to  the  continued  energy 
cf  its  distinguished  author,  and  as  such  will  be  welcomed 
with  delight  by  the  innumerable  admirers  of  his  genius. 
As  in  previous  editions,  the  first  pnrt  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  general  operative  technique, 
beginning  with  chapters  on  preparation  and  general 
regulations.  Par.icular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
subject  of  anaesthesia  —  local,  regional,  spinal,  and 
general.  It  is  well  known  thai  tee  author  makes 
extensive  use  cf  local  and  regional  anaesthesia,  and 
the  chapters  in  which  he  describes  his  methods  are 
especially  noteworthy.  This  edition  has  been  made- 
mere  complete,  .than  its  predecessors  by  the  introduction 

iNowceau  Tvaitti  de  Chirunie.     Publie  sous  la  direction  de  A.  Le 

Dento  et  Pierre  Deibet.    [New  Treatise  ou  Sureery,  published  under 

the  direction  of  A.  Le  Dentu  and  Pierve  Deibet )    Fasc.  I.     <rra:>d« 

Paris:    J.  B.  BaillK-re  et  Fils.    1SC7.    (Boy.  Svo, 

pp.  695:  53  figs.    Fr.  10.)  ,   TT 

■■!^'hcOpemtinmlehre.  rTreati^e  on  Operative  Surgery.]  Von 
Dr  Til  Koche"-.  Firtli  revised  edition.  Jena:  Gustav  Fischer.  1907. 
(Sup-n-roy.Svo,  pp.  10SS  :  figs.  412.    M  20.) 
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of  new  divisions,  and  the  whole  has  undergone  some 
rearrangement,  making  it  altogether  a  more  valuable 
work  for  reference.  The  whole  of  the  surgery  of  the 
vascular  system  has  been  grouped  in  one  new  division, 
which  includes  the  surgery  of  the  heart,  of  the  arteries, 
and  of  the  veins.  A  second  new  section  follows  on  the 
surgery  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  Is  particularly  notable 
for  its  discussion  of  cerebral  operations,  and  includes 
details  of  operations  on  numerous  nerves.  The  surgery 
of  the  extremities  is  the  title  of  the  third  new  division, 
which  contains  new  matter  on  the  subject  of  paralysis 
and  deformities.  In  the  remainder  of  the  book  the 
classification  is  regional  as  before,  and  more  than  half 
is  taken  up  with  the  surgery  of  the  abdomen.  All  the 
sections  have  been  practically  rewritten.  In  this  edition 
we  find  the  indications  for  the  various  operations  more 
freely  discussed  and  the  literature  more  widely  referred  to. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  author  shows  himself 
fully  cognizant  of  the  work  of  other  surgeons.  Altogether 
this  new  edition  will  Increase  the  reputation  of  a  work 
which  is  already  recognized  as  a  masterpiece.  It  stands 
alone  as  a  treatise  on  operative  surgery,  and  is  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  a  noble  monument  to  the  genius 
of  a  great  surgeon. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  Manual  which,  although 
quite  a  recent  addition  to  surgical  literature,  Is  now  widely 
known  as  Thomson  and  Miles's  Surgery,3  the  authors  have, 
by  careful  revision,  preserved  its  character  as  a  practical 
and  very  useful  review  of  the  modern  aspects  of  their  sub- 
ject. Although  some  sections  have  been  rewritten,  the 
volumes  have  been  only  slightly  enlarged,  and  still  retain 
their  convenient  form.  After  so  short  an  interval  between 
the  first  and  the  second  Issues  of  this  work  it  was  found 
unnecessary  to  add  very  much  to  its  text,  but  there  has 
been  a  copious  addition  of  new  illustrations,  which  include 
some  useful  though  rather  obscure  copies  of  radiograms, 
and  a  series  of  photomicrographs  of  the  bacterial  forms 
most  frequently  concerned  in  surgical  diseases.  The 
latter  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Richard  Muir,  of  the 
Pathological  Department  of  the  Edinburgh  University, 
and  are  really  excellent  and  instructive  pictures.  They 
help  to  render  this  manual  a  complete  work  on  modern 
practical  surgery. 

The  Surgical  Handbook1  of  Caird  and  Cathcart,  the 
popularity  of  which  Is  attested  by  the  number  of  its 
reissues  in  the  course  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  maintain  in  Its  revised  and  improved  form 
its  reputation  as  an  excellent  "  pocket-book  for  reference 
by  the  busy  practitioner." 

Dr.  FriedlXnper's  book  on  surgical  diagnosis5  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  medical  handbooks  now 
in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Lulthlen  of  Vienna.  Like  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
series,  it  is  intended  for  the  general  practitioner,  who 
would  be  likely  to  find  in  the  large  and  costly  textbooks 
on  advanced  medicine  and  surgery  too  much  of  abstruse 
science  and  too  little  of  simple  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  by  German  practi- 
tioners a  very  useful  book,  containing  much  fresh  and 
Instructive  matter,  in  every  part  thoroughly  practical, 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  fulfilling  with  much  success 
Dr.  Frledliinder's  aim  of  affording  the  practitioner  who  has 
had  neither  special  training  nor  much  experience  in  sur- 
gical work  good  help  and  reliable  guidance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases. 


PHYSICAL    DIAGNOSIS. 
It    is    evident    that   Dr.    Cabot    has    had    considerable 
experience  in  the  education  of  medical  students.     We  say 
education   because   Dr.   Cabot  has,  in   Case    Teaching   in 

» manual  of  Surgery.  By  Alexis  Thomson,  F.R.C.S.Edio...  and 
Alexander  Miles,  F.K.C.S.E'din  ,  Assistant  .Surgeons,  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  Vol.  i,  General  Surgery.  Serum!  edition.  1!>06.  Vol.  ii. 
Regional  Burgery.  Second  Edition.  1907.  Edinhurgh  and  London : 
Young  J.  Pcntland.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  808  and  830  respectively,  516 
illustrations     10s.  6d.  per  volume.) 

*  A    Snniiral  Unndlmak.     Bv  Francii  M.  Caird,  M. II..  F.R  C.S.Edin.. 

and  Charles  W.  Cathcart,  M.R.,  F.K.C.S  ,  Sun us  Royal   infirmary. 

Edinburgh,  Fourteenth  Edition.  London:  Charles  Griffin  au'd 
Company.    1907.    (Fcap.  8vo,  pp  340.  204  illustrations.    89.  6d.) 

'  CktrurdUehe  ZHagnottxk.  [Surgical  Diagnosis]  Von  Dr.  Fiiedrleh 
von  Frledlander,  Prlvatdocent,  Universtat  in  Wien.  Mediciuischo 
Handblbltothek.  Band  xvl  Wieu  and  Leipzig  :  Alfred  Holder.  1907 
(Sup.  roy.  16mo,  pp.  440     M  6  ) 


Medicine'  shown  that  he  relies  on  the  Socratic  method  as 
a  means  of  imparting  to  his  students  ready  facility  in 
diagnosis.  Dr.  Cabot  has  published  accounts  of  78  cases, 
and  these  are  followed  by  short  catechisms  which  reveal 
his  method  of  teaching  the  student  "  who  has  learned  So 
open  his  eyes  and  see,"  how  to  learn  to  shut  them  and 
think.  The  plan  is  admirable,  and  Dr.  Cabot  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  learnt  to  the  infinite  advantage  of 
his  classes  that  education  i3  so  much  more  valuable  to  the 
student  than  instruction.  When  possible,  Dr.  Cabot  has 
added  an  account  of  the  post-mortem  findings  in  his 
clinical  examples,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  show  how 
imperfect,  and  even  wrong,  a  diagnosis  may  be  when  based 
on  a  faulty  "  history."  This  volume  will  be  of  use  to  men 
going  in  for  their  final  examination,  and  will  help  them  to 
get  out  of  the  slipshod  habit  of  rehearsing  physical  signs 
instead  of  giving  a  clear  statement,  so  far  as  ia  possible, 
of  the  locality  of  production  of  and  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  responsible  for  the  signs.  It  is  curious  that 
valvular  disease  is  not  more  fully  brought  into  prominence 
by  Dr.  Cabot,  and  that  the  student  is  not  more  fully  in- 
formed of  the  differentiation  of  diastolic  murmurs  heard, 
say,  at  the  maximum  impulse  of  the  heart.  We  think, 
too,  that  an  instrumental  record  of  the  tension  of  the 
pulse  in  Cases  18,  25,  29.  59,  and  60  would  have  given  both 
teacher  and  pupils  definite  information  as  to  the  true 
cause  of  the  symptoms  shown  by  the  patients.  Dr.  Cabot 
deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  true  teachers,  for  in 
this  volume  he  reveals  methods  of  instruction  which 
cannot  but  prove  valuable  assets  to  the  school  and 
hospital  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis'  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Le  Febre  of  New  York  serves  as  an  admirable 
elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
expression  of  diseases  affecting  the  heart  and  lungs  and 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  first  twenty-five  pages  are 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  topographical  and 
regional  anatomy  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  the 
author  has  chosen  very  suitable  illustrations,  although 
there  appears  in  Fig.  8  and  Plate  III  and  Fig.  9 
and  Plate  IV  to  be  some  want  of  agreement 
as  to  the  position  of  the  various  septa  of  the 
right  lung.  Of  special  interest  are  the  radio- 
graphic pictures  of  the  chest  obtained  after  the  intro- 
duction of  shot  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi ;  for 
although  the  anatomical  relationship  of  these  tubes  to  the 
lungs  and  chest  wall  have  been  already  fully  described, 
there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  in  Dr.  Le  Febre's 
pictures.  Each  section  is  planned  on  thoroughly  practieaS 
lines,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
physical  examination  and  concluding  with  an  application 
of  these  procedures  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  more  common 
affections  of  each  organ.  Pathological  considerations  are 
only  discussed  in  so  far  as  they  are  needed  to  give  the 
reader  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  conditions  under- 
lying the  phenomena  detected  by  examination.  Probably 
the  writer  has  preferred  not  to  include  the  more 
recent  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the 
study  of  cardio-vascular  disorders  until  a  more 
extended  trial  has  shown  the  clinical  value  of  the 
more  advanced  sphygmometric  studies  of  Mackenzie 
and  others.  A  concluding  section  deals  briefly  with  the 
help  afforded  by  radioscoplc  examination  of  the  chest.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  writer  had  shaken  himself 
loose  from  the  use  of  traditional  and  complicated  schemes 
of  shorthand  representations  of  the  numerous  variations 
in  breath  sounds  and  of  the  various  types  of  rales, 
etc.,  and  had  not  subscribed  to  the  faulty  practice  of 
describing  as  "myocarditis"  pathological  changes  of  the 
heart  muscle,  which,  though  possibly  due  primarily  to 
infection,  are  only  secondary,  even  remote,  toxic 
effects.  However,  Dr.  Le  Febre  has  not  set  himself  the 
task  of  dealing  with  pathological  problems ;  his  main  pur- 
pose has  evidently  been  to  supply  the  reader  with  a  well- 
arranged  and   serviceable    compilation   of    the    accepted 

e  Case  Teaching  in  Medicine.  By  Riehard  C.  Cabot,  A.B.,  L.D., 
(Harvard),  Instructor  in  Medicine  in  tho  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  Physician  to  Out-patients  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  U  S.A.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.    1906.    <  viedinm  Svo,  pp.  214.) 

1  Physical  Diagnosis,  inr'udno;  Disease*  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal 
Organ):  A  Manual  tor  students  and  Physicians  By  Egbert  Le  Fehre, 
MI).  1'rofessor  of  Cliuical  Afedioino  and  Associate  frofessor  of 
Therapeutics  in  the  University,  and  Bellevue  Medical  College. 
Second  edition.  London:  Jhodder  and  Stoughton.  1906.  (Crown 
Bvo,  pp.  479  102  engravings  and  16  plates.    10s.  6d.) 
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methods   of    clinical   investigation,   and   in   this   he  has 
succeeded. 

Professor  Howard  Anders,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
best  of  the  modern  textbooks  on  systematic  medicine, 
has  ■written  an  «-xcellent  complementary  book  on  Physical 
Diagnosis,*  in  which  he  h*s  adopted  a  comparatively  new 
plan  of  using  the  records  of  actual  cases  to  show  how  the 
nature  of  the  particular  pathological  state  in  question 
may  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  inductive  reasoning. 
It  affords  further  evidence,  if  such  were  needed,  that 
scientific  method  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  as  much  con- 
cerned with  cliDical  medicine  as  with  pure  pathology  or 
pure  physiology,  or  any  other  branch  of  natural  science. 
He  gives  a  good  set  of  clinical  pictures  and  diagrams, 
and  one  of  the  best  chapters  on  the  application  of  radio- 
graphy to  cliDical  medicine  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  up-to  date  book,  and  the  only  important 
subject  which  might  fairly  be  considered  within  its  pur- 
view that  has  been  ovei-looked,  or  at  least  omitted,  is 
disease  of  the  pancreas.  We  confidently  and  cordially 
recommend  this  book  to  students  of  medicine,  both  post- 
graduate and  other. 

Dr.  Charles  Lyman  Greene's  book  on  Medical  Dia- 
gnosis9 contains  in  its  640  pages  an  enormous  amount  of 
information,  well-arranged,  accurate,  and  either  well- 
establishtd  or,  if  not,  advanced  with  critical  dis- 
cretion. Although  concise,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
achieve — and,  as  we  think,  largely  succeeded  in  so 
doing — a  requisite  completeness  through  direct  state- 
ment, logical  arrangement,  acd  the  avoidance  of  un- 
proven  or  unessential  theories  and  obsolete  methods. 
Marginal  notes  and  running  page  headlines  and  numerous, 
if  small,  illustrations  help  to  the  same  end.  As  would  be 
expected,  where  elaboration  of  statement  is  most  needed 
— as  In  regard  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system — the  book 
shows  to  less  advantage.  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  should 
prove  a  nutritious  diet  for  those  whose  digestion,  through 
age,  is  sufficiently  developed. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  edition  of  Medical  Diagnosis 
by  Drs.  Graham  Brown  and  W.  T.  Ritchie.10  It  follows 
the  usual  tradition  of  books  of  Its  class  and  presents  to 
the  reader  in  a  compact  form  a  large  number  of  methods 
of  studying  the  various  objective  expressions  of  disease. 
It  is  less  a  fault  of  the  writers,  perhaps,  than  of  the  per- 
nicious system  of  cramming  for  which  this  book  is 
eminently  fitted,  that  it  is  so  devoid  of  any  personal  note 
of  experience  of  the  value  of  the  methods  described,  or  of 
any  method  the  authors  have  found  to  bean  improvement 
on  older  ones.  The  reader,  whilst  grateful  for  a  very  fair 
amount  of  the  clinical  investigations  originated  by  Dr. 
Head,  Dr.  Mackenzie  and  Professor  Wenckebach,  and  Sir 
Almroth  Wright  would  like  to  know  what  importance  the 
writers  attach  to  these  newer  methods,  otherwise  their 
volume  becomes  merely  a  convenient  compilation  of 
various  clinical  methods  from  textbooks  and  lecture  notes. 
We  sometimes  in  the  perusal  of  books  of  tbis  class  wonder 
when  writers  will  be  outspoken  enough  to  relegate  to  a 
deserved  limbo  quite  a  number  of  old-fashioned  investi- 
gations which  have  long  been  superseded  by  more  accurate 
methods;  if  salicyl  sulphuric  acid  is  such  a  delicate  test 
for  proteld  in  the  urine,  why  do  not  those  authors  give 
their  experience  and  help  at  once  to  spare  the  student  and 
busy  practitioner  the  hesitation  born  of  such  an  array  of 
tests  for  albumin  in  the  urine.  Useful  and  well  chosen  as 
are  the  majority  of  the  illustrations,  we  think  that  those 
on  pp.  223  and  224  should  be  replaced. 


HANDBOOKS  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 
A  new  book  on  Tropica  Medicine,11  with  special  reference 
to   the  West   Indies,  Central   America,  Hawaii,  and  the 

-  Physical  Diagnosis,  villi  Cast  Examples  of  Ok  Inductive  Method,  By 
Howard  S.  Anders,  A.M  .  H.D.  London:  Sidney  Appleton.  1907. 
(Demy  8vo.  pp  *76     12s.  6d.) 

9  Medical  I'iaon^sis.  By  C.  L  Greene,  M  D.  London  :  Kebman, 
Limited.    1907.    (Post  8vo.  pp.  699       13s.  6d.) 

w  Medical  Diagnosis.  By  Dr.  Graham  Brown  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Ritchie. 
Fifth  edition.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Green  and  Sous. 
1906.    (Crown  8vo.  pp.  50B.  8  full  plates.  200  illustrations.    83.) 

11  Tropical  Medicine,  wW  Special  Reference  to  the  West  Indies.  Central 
America,  Hawaii,  and  the  Phi'ippinc.i,  including  a  General  Const 
a)  Tropical  Hygiene.  By  Thomas  W.  Jackson.  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Tropical  Medicine.  Jefferson  Medical  Colleee.  Philadelphia:  Member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine:  lately  Captain  and 
Assistant  Surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers.  London:  Rebnian, 
Limited.    1907.    (Med.  8vo,  pp.  bU.    1C6  illustrations.    17s.) 


Philippines,  is  that  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jackson,  Lecturer 
on  Tropical  Medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, and  being  the  first  of  its  kind  by  an  American 
author,  is  very  welcome.  The  most  striking  features  of 
it  are  probably  the  chapters  on  beriberi  >>nd  djsentery, 
because  they  depart  so  much  from  the  orthodox  views, 
but  such  a  divergence  is  refreshing  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  should  help  to  stimulate  further  research.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Hamilton  Wright's  views  ar<"  largely 
adopted,  and  though  the  view  as  to  the  initial  duodenal 
lesion  may  have  to  be  modified,  the  classification  and 
pathology  are  certainly  the  best  that  have  been  given  for 
this  disease.  The  recent  work  of  the  Americans  in  the 
Philippines  on  amoebic  dysentery,  and  the  part  this  para- 
sitic protozoon  plays  as  a  causative  agent  in  the  disease 
are  related  in  detail,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
discussion  is  very  convincing.  What  is  not  so  sure  is 
whether  there  are  only  two  types  of  dysentery  in  the 
trrpics.  The  author  quotes  Buchanan's  1.130  cases 
of  Indian  dysentery  treated  by  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesium and  sodium,  with  the  very  small  mortality 
of  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  states  that  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  that  these  were  cases  of  specific  infectious 
dysentery.  What  were  they  then  ?  1 1  is  equally  unlikely 
that  they  were  all  amoebic,  especially  as  the  saline  treat- 
ment is  not  supposed  to  do  such  cases  much  good.  Again, 
what  does  the  failure  of  the  ipecacuanha  trea:ment  in  the 
American  cases  mean  ?  When  we  have  generations  of 
Indian  practitioners  and  practitioners  at  home  laudicg 
ipecacuanha  to  the  skies  in  the  treatment  of  amoebic 
dysentery,  can  they  all  be  wrong?  Common  sense  says 
"  No,"  and  really  the  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is 
that  the  Philippine  dysentery  must  be  different  in  some 
way  or  other  from  that  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
With  all  fairness  to  the  author,  one  can  hardly  think  that 
his  experience  is  sufficiently  great  to  give  us  a  complete 
work  on  tropical  medicine;  for  example  his  ideas  on 
sprue,  blackwater  fever,  and  some  other  diseases  which 
he  has  probably  never  seen,  are  much  too  crude ;  and 
even  in  malaria,  a  subject  he  has  certainly  studied 
extensively,  he  does  not  mention  many  of  the  important 
clinical  types  such  as  the  hyperpyrexial  form,  to  quote 
only  one.  It  is  by  looking  at  the  book  as  a  personal 
record,  however,  of  what  the  author  has  done  and  seen 
himself,  that  we  reach  a  proper  estimate  of  its  value,  and 
that  is  a  wry  high  one  indeed.  The  one  fact  that  out  ol 
1,904  cases  of  malaria,  studied  in  Cuba  and  treated  by 
ouinine,  only  four  deaths  occurred  and  no  blackwater 
fever  developed,  is  of  itself  an  extremely  important 
observation  as  regards,  first,  the  proper  treatment  of 
malaria :  and  secondly,  the  etiology  of  blackwater 
fever.  It  is  careful  studies  such  as  this  that  are  so 
valuable. 


The  eleventh  part  of  a  Traite  d'Hyyiine,'"-  published 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Chantemesse  and  E.  Mosny,  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  colonial  hygiene.  Ten  writers 
contribute  to  this  volume  which  contains  (with  the  index) 
559  pages,  three  coloured  plates,  and  69  black  and  white  or 
coloured  figures.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  Pro- 
fessor R.  Wurtz  contributes  the  part  dealing  with  general 
colonial  hygiene,  and  the  other  authors  describe  the 
special  hygiene  of  the  different  French  colonial  posses- 
sions in  detail ;  the  Sergents  that  of  North  Africa,  Fon- 
toynont  that  of  East  Africa,  Wurtz  that  of  the  French 
Protectorate  on  the  coast  of  Somaliland.  Marchoux  that  of 
French  West  Africa,  Clarac  that  of  Martinique,  Guade- 
loupe, and  French  Guiana,  Kermorgant  that  of  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  Simond  that  of  Jndo- 
China.  Noc  that  of  the  French  oceanic  possessions, 
and  lastly,  Alliot  that  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
The  information  contained  is  full  and  fairly  well  up  to 
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date,  except  in  a  few  particulars.  For  example,  in 
Wartz's  article  "Malta  fever''  is  included  under  diseases 
spread  by  insects,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  disease 
in  the  goat  and  the  transmission  of  the  virus  by  that 
animal's  milk.  As  the  volume  bears  the  date  1907  this 
new  work  should  certainly  have  been  included.  Again,  it 
has  not  been  definitely  proved  that  leprosy  is  spread  by 
insects.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  information  contained 
la  all  the  different  sections  of  the  book  is  reliable  and 
will  prove  very  useful.  What  is  really  wanted  now  in 
■iropical  sanitation  is  not  so  much  new  books,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  as  practical  application  of  well-known 
truths.  This  application,  unfortunately,  i3  vtry  tardy  in 
its  appearance,  but  it  has  been  begun  in  some  places,  and 
it  is  really  only  a  question  of  time  till  it  spreads  and 
becomes  universal. 

Professor  Lavep.an's  well-kncwn  treatise  on  paiudism" 
has  now  reached  a  second  edition.  The  general  ground- 
work of  the  book  remains  the  same  as  in  the  first  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1898,  new  work  and  recent  researches 
being  incorporated  in  the  text  or  in  new  chapters.  For 
instance,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evolution  of  the 
malarial  parasite  in  the  Anophdes,  and  to  a  description, 
sufficient  for  medical  purposes,  of  the  anatomy,  biology, 
and  classification  of  mosquitos.  The  section  on  prophy- 
laxis has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date,  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  mosquitos,  pro- 
tection of  houses  and  individuals,  all  being  dealt  with 
very  fully.  A  chapter  in  the  first  edition  devoted  to  the 
various  endoglobular  haematoza  of  different  animals  has 
had  to  be  deleted,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  such  parasites  since  that  time,  but  the  two 
well-known  malarial  parasites  of  birds  are  still  retained  in 
the  part  devoted  to  the  ordinary  human  haeniamoebae. 
The  second  edition  contains  over  613  pages,  and  this 
fact  alone  shows  what  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  this  important  subject.  Fairly 
well  illustrated,  the  text  runs  smoothly  and  forms  easy 
reading. 


TEXTBOOKS  OF  PSYCHIATRY. 
Dn,  Burr  tells  us  that  his  small  book,  Primer  of  Psycho- 
logy and  Mental  Diseases,1*  is  designed  for  use  in  training 
schools  for  attendants,  for  medical  students,  and  as  a 
ready  reference  for  the  practitioner.  The  failure  to  com- 
bine these  three  functions  in  any  one  volume  seems  to  u3 
to  be  a  foregone  conclusion,  nevertheless  the  fact  that- 
chis  is  the  third  edition  seems  to  prove  that  it  has  met 
with  favour  in  its  own  country.  It  is  divided  into  fom- 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  general  psychology  in  very 
elementary  fashion  ;  the  second  with  insanity,  the  classi- 
fication adopted  being  modelled  on  that  of  Kraepelin ; 
the  third  and  fourth  with  the  practical  management  of 
cases  of  insanity  from  the  medical  and  nursing  standpoint. 
Though  elementary,  the  instruction  given  is  throughout 
sound  and  practical,  and  should  be  of  use  to  asylum 
attendants. 

Another  small  and  unimportant  work  from  the  United 
StftteB  is  entitled  Psychology  Applied  to  Medicine.*''  It  is  an 
attempt,  Its  author,  Dr.  David  Wells  states,  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  psychology  and  medicine.  The  term 
'•psychology,"  as  used  by  Dr.  Wells,  evidently  includes 
both  normal  and  abnormal  mental  states,  but  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  element  of  suggestion  in  medical 
practice.  The  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  elementary 
information  conceruing  sensation,  particularly  visual 
sensation,  instinct,  habit  and  reason,  hypnosis  and  psycho- 
therapeutics, mostly  in  the  form  of  a  summary  from  other 
writers,  and  is  altogether  a  plea  for  the  recognition  and 
employment  by  medical  men  of  what  he  terms  "  the  non- 
"nedicinal  branches  of  therapeutics"  at  present  largely 
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exploited  by  "  Christian  Science,"  the  "  American  School 
of  Metaphysics,"  and  other  crank  societies.  "Pay chics," 
Dr.  Wells  says,  "has  taken  quite  a  hold  cf  our  Boston 
mind,  and  the  intelligent  patient  has  seen  enough  cures 
by  other  than  medicinal  means  to  be  already  convinced 
of  a  mental  control  of  body  functions."  In  harmony  with 
this  conviction  of  the  Boston  mind,  he  maintains  that  the 
"psychic"  element  is  present  in  all  therapeutics,  in 
surgery,  and  even  in  astigmatism.  It  is  needless  to  say 
more. 

A  book  of  a  very  different  class  is  furnished  by  Dr 
Kratjss's  excellent  translation  of  Professor  Mendel's 
Textbook  of  Psychiatry.1*  Dr.  Krauss  is  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Providence  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
and  has  incorporated  into  Professor  Mendel's  text  original 
matter  by  enlarging  materially  the  chapters  on  degeneracy 
and  heredity,  and  has  wisely  substituted  the  New  York 
State  laws  and  commitment  forms  for  the  legal  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  insane  in  Prussia.  Professor  Mendel 
is  so  widely  known  as  a  distinguished  authority  both  in 
neurology  and  in  psychiatry  that  the  sustained  excellence 
cf  this  book  was  to  be  expected,  but  we  may  take  this 
occasion  of  congratulating  Professor  Mendel  upon  his 
translator.  The  book  is  mainly  designed  for  the  student, 
and  the  author's  object  has  been  not  so  much  to  describe 
and  classify  types  of  insanity  as  to  supplement  clinical 
bedside  study  by  supplying  information  necessarily 
omitted  for  want  of  time  at  the  clinic.  This  aim  the  book 
admirably  fulfils,  and  it  will  be  found  not  only  useful  to 
the  student  with  a  view  to  examinations  but  much  more 
as  conveying  a  more  extended  knowledge  cf  the  clinical 
significance  of  isolated  symptoms  and  individual  cases. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Tee  late  Conservator  of  the  Mussum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  Professor  Stewart,  explains  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy1''  lhat  it  must  justly  be  considered  as  the 
work  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Burne,  the  Anatomical  Assistant  to 
the  Museum.  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Burne  on  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  student  of  science 
who  desires  to  study  the  nerves  of  vertebrates  and  the 
organs  of  special  sense  as  illustrated  by  specimens  in  the 
College  Museum.  The  task  was  by  no  means  simple,  and 
many  delicate  preparations  had  become  injured  since  the 
laBt  catalogue  was  published,  and  required  replacement. 
A  considerable  number  of  additions  has  been  made,  but 
the  Conservator  admits  in  the  preface  that  yet  more  will 
be  required  to  make  the  Special  Sense  series  reasonably 
complete.  This  volume  is  adorned  by  three  plates  and 
fifty-four  woodcuts.  The  first  plate  represents  the 
auditory  organs  of  the  locust,  etc.,  the  second  the  eye  in 
the  mollusca,  and  the  third  certain  structures  in  and 
associated  with  the  eye  in  the  vtrtebrata.  All  the  plates 
are  based  on  the  microscopical  work  of  the  most  recent 
authorities.  When  we  study  the  pages  where,  through 
Mr.  Burne's  industry,  the  researches  of  twentitth- 
ceniury  scientists  are  demonstrated  by  aid  of  his 
descriptions  of  specimens,  we  cannot  help  at  the 
same  time  admiring  the  published  observations  of 
John  Hunter  himself.  Many  specimens  described  in  this 
work  are  from  the  original  Htmterian  collection.  The 
great  founder's  observations  on  the  papillary  ridges  of  the 
hand  of  the  monkey  are  worth  noting.  Among  the 
Hunterian  specimens  under  the  genus  Homo  we  may 
mention  the  left  band  supposed  to  be  that  of  Thomas 
Beaufort,  second  son  of  John  of  Oaunt — not,  we  presume, 
the  Earl  of  Somerset  or  the  Cardinal,  both  sons  of  "  time- 
honoured  Lancaster."  The  body  was  disinterred  in  1772. 
The  Irish  giant'B  ear  bones  are  also  In  this  collection,  but 
history  and  the  Newgate  Calendar  are  better  represented 
in  the  osteological  series.    The  car  series  Is  very  com- 
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plete.  It  Includes  Max  Hiibrieh's  preparations  of  the 
bony  labyrinth  in  the  higher  vertebrata ;  Mr.  Alban 
Doian's  series  ol  the  ear  bones  of  the  mammalia  de- 
scribed in  a  contribution  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  issued  in  1879  and  now  catalogued  for  the 
first  time ;  and  lastly,  the  elaborate  "  wet "  preparations 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Mr.  Burne  has  availed 
himself  largely  of  Retzius's  exhaustive  work,  Dai 
Gehiirorgan  der  Wirbelthtire,  published  in  18S4.  The  eye 
series  Is  very  complete.  The  introductory  observations 
preceding  the  descriptions  of  the  subseries  have  been 
revised,  and  will  prove  most  instructive  to  the  student. 

The  second  edition  of  the  late  Sir  William  Flower's 
Catalogue  of  tke  Specimens  Illustrating  Osteotomy  and  Denti- 
tion in  the  same  museum  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  late  Conservator,  Professor  C.  Stewart,  and  his 
assistants.'*  It  includes  many  specimens  known  to  the 
general  public,  such  as  the  skeletons  of "  Mr.  Charles  Byrne, 
the  famous  Irish  Giant,"  Freeman  the  American  Giant, 
and  Caroline  Crachami  the  Sicilian  dwarf ;  also  the  skulls 
of  Eugene  Aram  and  Thurtell,  certainly  authentic  ;  the 
skeleton  of  Jonathan  Wilde,  probably  genuine,  and  a  skull 
and  two  femora,  supposed  on  quite  unreliable  evidencs  to 
be  Lord  Darnley*s.  The  two  thigh  bones  are  from  different 
subjects — one  from  a  tall  and  the  other  from  a  short  man, 
and  the  skull  is  that  of  a  very  muscular  man  of  mature 
years  with  a  low  forehead,  wnilst  Lord  Darnley  was  a  tall 
slender  young  man  aged  22  when  murdered  in  1567,  and 
his  forehead  was  high.  Lastly,  we  may  rank  amoDgst 
these  popular  specimens  the  skull  of  Mr.  Charles  Nichols, 
the  comic  lecturer,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Museum. 
In  the  same  series  are  specimens  famed  in  the  history  of 
science,  such  as  the  skull  of  a  Papuan  obtained  by  Huxley 
sixty  years  ago  when  Assistant  Surgeon  to  H.M.S.  Rattle- 
snake: also  the  famous  Barnard  Davis  Colltction,  which  has 
been  partly  rearranged  by  the  present  conservator  and  Mr. 
C.  Macnamara.  Amongst  additions  made  since  the  first 
edition  was  completed  in  1879  are  the  specimens  pur- 
chased in  1895  from  the  Anthropological  Society  and  a 
large  number  of  mummy  skulls.  Xo  less  than  ninety- 
one:  found  In  tombs  near  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  were 
presented  by  Captain  R.  Burton.  They  illustrate  varia- 
tions in  the  method  of  embalmment,  some  indeed  Ehowing 
no  decided  evidence  that  they  were  submitted  to  that 
process. 

NOTES  ON  BOOBS. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Andrewes's  useful  Lessons  in 
Disinfection  and  Sterilization'3  has  reached  a  second  edition. 
It  is  primarily  intended  for  nurses,  and,  without  pre- 
supposing any  previous  acquaintance  with  bacteriology, 
explains  in  simple  language  the  bacteriological  facts  on 
which  the  principles  and  methods  of  disinfection  are 
based.  This  information  will  help  the  nurse  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  her  work  and  will  prepare  her  for 
the  study  of  Chapters  VIII  to  X,  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book,  in  which  practical  instruction  is  given 
on  disinfection  in  surgery,  midwifery,  and  medical  infec- 
tious cases.  Practitioners,  as  well  as  nurses,  will  derive 
valuable  information  from  Dr.  Andrewes's  discussion  of 
the  relative  potency  of  different  disinfectants,  and.  their 
attention  may  be  particularly  directed  to  the  "acid  per- 
sulphate mixture "  (p.  102),  which  he  recommends  as  a 
disinfectant  for  the  hands  and  for  sponges. 

Mr.  William  Partridge,  F.I.C.,  has  written  a  small 
book  on  The  Bacteriological  Examination  of  Disinfectants,-0 
which  is  concerned  almost  solely  with  the  Rideal- Walker 
method  of  ascertaining  the  carbolic  acid  coefficient  of  a 
disinfectant,  that  is  to  say,  its  killing  power  in  relation  to 
carbolic  acid.  The  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  the  test,  and  the  apparatus  required 
are  described.  Major  C.  E.  P.  Fowler,  R.A.M.G.,  con- 
tributes a  short  preface  in  which  he  recommends  the 
following  method  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  a  dis- 
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infectant:  "Ascertain  the  value  by  the  '  Rideal-Walker ' 
method  against  a  pure  culture,  making  the  dilutions  with 
distilled  water,  then  contirm  this  value  by  carrying  out  the 
sime  technique,  but  employing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  some 
solid  organic  material  in  making  the  dilutions,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  Sommerville-Walker  modification  of  the 
test." 

A  report  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting 
of  the  South  German  Laryngologists  held  at  Heidelberg 
on  May  10th,  1907,  has  now  reached  us.  The  fasciculus 
(pp.  339  to  480,  roy.  8VO)-1  contains  fifteen  scientific  com- 
munications ;  of  these,  five  deal  with  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  ;  four  with 
oesophagoscopy,  bronchoscopy,  and  hjpopbaryngoscopy, 
and  the  remainder  with  more  general  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  an  interesting  and 
important  record  of  recent  work  in  the  more  special 
branches  of  laryngology. 

2lVcrhandlungen  des  Vereins  sieddeutscher  LarijngolOQcn,  1'J07.  Heraus- 
pegeljen  von  Schriftfiihrer  Dr.  Med.  Felix  Blumenfeld.  Wurzburg  : 
A.  Stuber.   1907.    (Roy.  8vo,    p.  333to480.    M.  4.) 

MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL    APPLIANCES. 

A  Thermometer  for  Midwifes. 
Dr.  R,  J.  Collie  (London,  W.)  writes  :  The  Midwives  Act 
of  1902  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  how  to  take  the  tempe- 
rature. The  Act  admitted  a  large  number  of  unqualified 
women  who  happened  to  be  in  practice  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  these  women  are  crassly  ignorant. 
Many  of  them  are  presbyopic.  Messrs.  Reynolds  and 
Branson,  of  Leeds,  have  prepared  for  me  a  thermometer 
which  I  think  may  be  useful  for  this  particular  class  of 
women.  It  measures  5  in.,  and  the  scale  is  from  95°  to 
105°  ;  all  the  marks  above  100.4°  are  in  red,  with  the  word 
"danger"  marked  above.  The  decimal  marks  are  in 
tenths,  not  fifths.  The  Act  prescribes  that  when  the 
temperature  rises  over  100.4°  for  twenty-four  hours  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  send  for  the  doctor.  The  size 
of  the  thermometer  permits  of  each  decimal  point  being 
clearly  marked,  and  although  the  instrument  is  larger 
than  medical  men  are  accustomed  to  carry  in  their  pockets, 
I  think  many  women  with  defective  eyesight  would  find  it 
useful.    The  price  is  3s.  6d. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  shortly 
before  the  vacation  (June  27th)  a  paper  by  Drs.  Percy  T. 
Herring  and  Sutherland  Simpson,  from  the  physiological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  pressure 
of  bile  secretion  and  the  mechanism  of  bile  absorpticn  in 
cbstruetion  of  the  bile  duct  was  read.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  conclusions  of  this  paper  :  The  maximum 
pressure  reached  by  the  bile  in  obstruction  of  the  bile 
duct  evceeds  the  figures  originally  given  by  Heidenhain. 
In  the  dog,  cat,  and  monkey  the  average  maximum 
pressure  is  about  300  mm.,  measured  in  terms  of  a  vertical 
column  of  bile.  The  highest  pressure  recorded  was 
373  mm.  bile  in  a  cat.  In  the  ordinary  rabbit  the 
pressure  reaches  about  200  mm.  bile,  but  may  exceed 
300  mm.  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian  hare.  After 
obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct  and  cystic  duct, 
the  pressure  in  the  bile  passages  rises  rapidly  at  first,  but 
slows  as  a  maximum  is  reached.  Subsequent  records  of 
bile  pressure  after  temporary  release  of  the  bile  may 
exceed  the  first  maximum,  but  are  usually  lower.  After 
death  the  bile  pressure  falls  rapidly  until  it  has  reached 
about  100  mm.  bile,  after  which  the  fall  is  comparatively 
slow,  even  when  the  blocd  pressure  in  the  liver  is  at  zero. 
The  height  of  bile  pressure  attained  is,  as  Heidenhain 
showed,  the  pressure  at  which  as  much  bile  is  secreted 
every  moment  as  is  take  up  from  the  bile  paths  by 
reabsorption.  The  obstructed  bile  leaves  the  liver  by  the 
portal  lymphatics.  Injection  of  the  bile  ducts  with 
carmine  gelatine  at  a  pressure  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
bile  pressure  is  also  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
injected  material  in  the  liver  lymphatics.  The  esamina- 
ticn  of  sections  of  livers  thus  injected  reveals  the  presence 
of  the  injection  in  the  liver  cells  at  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules.  Appearances  suggest  that  the  bile  escapes  from 
the  liver  cells  through  the  Intracellular  plasmatic  channels 
described  by  Schiifer,  and  that  these  channels  are  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intermediate  sjstem  linking  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  liver  with  the  lymphatics  at  the  periphery 
of  the  lobules. 
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LITER4RY  NOTES. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine  is  to  be  the  title  of  a 
new  periodical  on  the  lines  of  the  Journal  of  Hygiene,  the 
Z'itschrift  fur  hUnische  Medicin,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Revieio.  The  prospectus  states 
that  "  It  will  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  original 
papers  dealing  with  clinical  medicine,"  and  it  Is  added, 
somewhat  cryptically,  that  "  thus,  it  is  hoped,  such 
papers  may  be  dealt  with  more  comprehensively  and  in 
greater  detail  than  has  hitherto  been  possible."  This,  we 
take  it,  means  simply  that  the  new  periodical  will  publish 
longer  papers  than  existing  journals  can  find  room  for. 
Whether  this  will  "advance  the  interests  of  British 
medicine  "  remains  to  be  seen  ;  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  British  reader  gets  as  much  literature  as  he  can 
digest.  Doubtless  the  quality  of  the  new  supply  will  be 
of  a  highly  superior  character.  Of  this  the  names  of  the 
editors— Professor  Osier,  Dr.  Rose  Bradford,  Dr.  Robert 
Hutchison,  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod,  Dr.  H.  D.  Rolleeton,  and 
Dr.  Hale  White — are  sufficient  guarantee.  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medicine  will  be  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Each  number  will  consist  of  about  100  pages. 
The  first,  which  appeared  on  October  1st,  contained  papers 
by  Drs.  Byrom  Bramwell,  &.  A.  Gibson,  R.  Hutchison, 
Professor  Osier,  and  others. 

Mr.  Bishop  Harman  informs  us  that  the  work,  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  which  was  announced  in  this 
column  last  week  under  the  title  Preventable  Blunders,  and 
described— on  the  authority  of  the  publishers— as 
intended  for  the  use  of  medical  officers  of  health,  is 
entitled  Preventable  Blindness,  and  is  intended  "for  all 
who  will  read  it,  and  particularly  those  interested  in  social 
matters." 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  there  appears  an  announcement  that  the 
Pathological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having 
adopted  the  periodical  as  Its  official  organ,  the  Journal, 
which  will  appear  quarterly  (January  15th,  April  15th, 
July  15th,  and  October  15th)  will  now  be  published  under 
the  management  of  an  association.  The  editor,  Professor 
Sims  Woodhead,  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  James  Ritchie 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Boycott  (the  latter  of  whom  will  have  charge 
of  the  proceediogs  of  the  Society),  and  by  the  following 
committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  Society:  Dr.  J.M. 
Beattie,  Colonel  W.  B.  Leishman,  R.A.M.C,  Professor 
Robert  Muir,  and  Professor  Lorrain  Smith.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Pathological  Society  will  be  printed  in 
the  first  number  published  after  each  meeting. 

After  this  year  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
will  be  issue d  in  two  independent  parts.  In  one  will  be 
published  articles  on  anatomical,  histological,  morpho- 
logical, and  embryological  subjects,  and  this  will  be 
designated  the  Anatomical  Part :  the  other  will  contain 
papers  on  subjects  of  physiological  interest  (including 
physiological  histology  and  physiological  chemistry),  and 
will  be  termed  the  Physiological  Part.  In  form  and  size 
each  part  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  present  journal. 
The  acting  editor  of  the  Anatomical  Part  will  be  Professor 

D.  J.  Cunningham  (Edinburgh),  with  whom  will  be  asso 
ciated  Sir  William  Turner,  K.C.B.  (one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  journal),  Professor  Alex.  Macalister 
(Cambridge),  and  Professor  G.  S.  Huntington  (New  York). 
The  acting  editor  of  the  Physiological  Part  will  be  Professor 

E.  A.  Schafer  (Edinburgh),  with  whom  will  be  associated 
Professor  F.  Gotch  (Oxford),  Professor  W.  D.  Halliburton 
(London),  Professor  C.  S  Sherrington  (Liverpool),  and 
Professor  E.  H.  Starling  (London).  The  issue  of  the 
Physiological  Part  will  begin  in  January,  1908,  and  four 
numbers  of  each  part  will  be  published  annually — 
namely,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  The  pub- 
lishers will  be  Messrs.  Charles  Griffin  and  Company, 
Exeter  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  for  either  part  separately. 

In  the  France  Mfdicale  of  July  25th  E.  T.  Hamy,  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  writes  on  Jacques  Franrois  Bernard 
Valmont  de  Bomare,  who  was  a  physician  in  Paris  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Born  in  1728,  he  was  at  first  intended 
for  the  priesthood,  but  turned  his  attention  to  medicine. 
In  a  document  published  by  Hamy  he  gives  a  detailed 
description  of  a  case  in  which  living  organisms  are  said 


to  have  been  expelled  through  the  digestive  tract.  Bomare 
traced  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  "  stagnant  and  corrupt 
waters  "  which  his  patient  had  often  to  drink  in  his  travels 
through  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  boiled  water  as  a  preventive.  This  was 
in  1769.  M,  Hamy,  in  rendering  what  he  himself  calls 
"  a  very  belated  homage  "  to  this  anticipation  of 
Pasteur's  teaching,  seems  not  to  be  aware  that,  according 
to  Herodotus  (Book  I,  chap.  188),  Cyrus  in  his  march  on 
Babylon  carried  with  him  for  drinking  purposes  a  supply 
nf  water  from  the  Choaspes  River,  the  modern  Kerkha  of 
Persia,  which  was  boiled  before  use.  This  was  550  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  A  later  instance  of  the  same 
precaution  is  found  in  a  record  of  the  household  expenses 
of  Margaret  of  York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  at  Ghent,  for  June  27th,  1469,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  purchase  of  earthenware  jars  to  be  used  for 
boiling  the  water  which  the  Duchess  mingled  with  her 
wine.  Bomare's  anticipation  of  Pasteur  was  therefore 
considerably  more  "belated"  that  M.  Hamy's  "homage." 
It  may  be  added  that  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
July  27ch,  p.  213,  a  pass  age  was  quoted  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Kbedivial  Library  at  Cairo,  written  by  Ebu-Raduan  in 
the  year  1068  of  our  era  in  which  reference  is  made  to  boil- 
ing as  a  means  of  purifying  water,  and  of  making  it  safe  to 
drink. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  British  Mu-:eum,  which 
owes  its  foundation  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  him-elf  a  famous 
physician  ia  his  day,  had  among  its  fust  officers 
many  members  of  the  medical  profession.  In  the 
Comhill  Magazine  for  September,  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son gives  an  amusing  account  of  one  of  tbese,  Dr. 
Templeman,  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Reading 
Room,  which  was  opened  in  1759.  Dr.  Templeman  is 
described  as  "  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  turn  of  mind,  of 
general  erudition,  with  a  large  acquaintance  among  the 
learned  of  different  professions,  but  of  an  indolent  and 
inactive  disposition."  Soon  after  his  appointment  he 
begged  the  trustees  that  they  would  relieve  him  "  from 
tht  excessive  attendance  of  six  hours'  continuance  each, 
for  it  is  more  than  he  can  bear."  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  were  only  twenty  chairs  for  readers  at  the  time. 
Dr.  Templeman  was  before  his  time  ;  he  should  have  been 
a  "  working  man "  of  the  present  day.  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson  quotes  the  following  entries  from  the  Occur- 
rence Book: 

August  30tb,  1759.  On  Wednesday,  all  the  company  going 
away  a  little  after  one  of  the  clock,  the  room  being  cold  and 
the  weather  likely  to  rain,  I  thought  it  proper  to  move  off  too. 
March  13th,  1760.  Last  Tuesday,  no  company  coming  to  the 
reading-room,  Dr.  Templeman  ventured  to  go  away  about 
2  o'clock.  April  18th.  Dr.  Templeman  took  the  liberty  of 
walking  out  twice  this  week  for  the  space  of  an  hour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air. 

Dr.  Templeman  was  soon  relieved  of  an  office  which  he 
seems  to  have  found  so  burdensome.  At  the  end  of  1760 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  newly- established  Society  of 
Arts,  in  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  found  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  a  less 
strenuous  life  was  demanded  of  him  than  at  the  British 
Museum. 

The  American  Journal  of  Morphology  is  about  to  be  re- 
established on  a  sound  financial  basis.  For  this  men  of 
science  interested  in  animal  morphology  have  to  thank 
the  enlightened  generosity  of  Dr.  Horace  Jayne,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 
Under  the  auspices  of  that  Institute  the  journal  will  be 
published.  The  board  of  editors  is  composed  as  follows: 
E.  G.  Conklin,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  H.  Donald- 
son, Wi3tar  Institute;  M.  J.  Greemnan,  Wistar  Institute; 
G.  C.  Huber,  University  of  Michigan;  Horace  Jayne, 
Wistar  Iustituti';  F.  R,  Lillie,  University  of  Chicago;  F. 
!'.  Mall.  Johns  Hopkins  University;  C.  S.  Minot,  Harvard 
Medical  School;  T.  H.  Morgan,  Columbia  University;  G. 
H.  Parker,  Harvard  University ;  E.  B.  AVilson,  Columbia 
University;  O.  O.  Whitman,  University  of  Chicago.  The 
Journal  of  Morphology  was  founded  in  1887  by  C.  0.  Whit- 
man anil  E.  P.  AUih,  and  it  established  a  reputation  for 
BOi<  1  it i lis  merit  and  excellence  of  printing  and  illustra- 
tion unsurpassed  by  any  similar  journal  in  the  world. 
After  the  appearance  of  seventeen  volumes  the  journal 
was  compelled  in  1902  tosuspi-u,d  publication  temporarily, 
owing  to  insufficient  financial  support. 
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[From  our  Special  Representative  ] 
(Continued  from  paye  v  "J 

Organization  of  the  Congress. 
At  the  first  general  meeting  the  head  of  the  Public 
Health  Department  of  Bremen  spek3  on  the  organization 
of  the  Congress,  and  stat*  d  that  for  the  first  time  no  sharp 
division  betweea  bygk-cie  and  demography  had  beea 
drawn.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  such  an  Intt  1- 
national  Congiess  as  the  preser.t  must  bear  fruit,  inasmuch 
as  no  political  differences  could  be  felt, -while  ideas  and 
opinions  could  be  freely  inter;  hanged. 

TheGeneial  Secretary  of  the  Congress  (Dr.  Nietner) 
also  discussed  in  some  detail  the  org-mization  of  the 
Congress.  He  announced  that  over  3  800  names  had  bieu 
entered  on  the  Congress  lists,  and  that  even  the  most 
distant  countries  and  States  were  being  represented.  The 
speakers  who  followed  were  :  Waldeyer,  for  the  Academy 
of  Science;  Loeflier,  who  gave  a  brief  eulogy  of  eminent 
scientists  who  had  recently  died,  including  Yirohow  atd 
Brcuardel;  Kaftan,  for  the  University;  Giantz,  for  the 
Technical  Schools  ;  and  Sohmalz  for  the  Veterinary 
College.  The  various  Governmental  delegates  followed, 
and  their  number  teemed  almost  intermir  able.  In  reality 
there  were  but  twenty-nine  States  represented,  but  as 
speech  followed  speech  one  seemed  to  have  heard  the 
same  thoughts  expressed  at  least  100  times.  France  led 
off,  being  ably  represented  by  Chantemesse:  Connt  de 
Salis  spoke  for  England  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice ; 
Pagliani,  for  Italy  ;  von  Juraschek,  for  Austria ;  Toth,  for 
Hungary ;  Berthensen,  for  Russia ;  Cortezo,  for  Spain  ; 
Harrington,  for  the  United  States ;  and  many  more.  The 
American  delegate  invited  the  next  congress  to  Washing- 
ton, and  this  invitation  was  accepted  most  heartily. 

A  telegram  from  the  Kaiser  and  Kaiseiin  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress  was  then  read.  The  next 
busiress  consisted  in  the  election  of  the  honorary  presi- 
dents. Among  these,  the  names  of  Lister,  Koch, 
Sehjerning,  Golgi,  and  von  Gruber  may  be  mentioned. 

At  this  point  the  sitting  closed,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
the  members  trooped  out  into  the  open  air,  worn  out  by 
the  loquacity  of  the  speakers,  the  length  of  the  session, 
and  the  heat  and  stuffiness  of  the  theatre.  The  Crown 
Prince,  who  was  in  full  uniform,  bore  the  ordeal  extremely 
well,  and  received  a  nice  little  ovation  as  he  sped  away  in 
his  motor,  the  hooter  of  which  is  characterized  by 
sounding  two  notes,  one  low  and  the  second  an  octave 
higher. 

The  Congress  having  been  opened  members  to  a  great 
part  considered  that  enough  had  been  done  for  one  day. 
Some  repaired,  however,  to  the  exhibition,  which  was 
officially  declared  open,  and  examined  the  many  interest- 
ing stalls  and  divisions.  A  brief  notice  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  given  later.  In  the  vestibule,  where  the  tickets  for 
the  various  soci  il  functions,  scientific  excursions,  and  gala 
entertainments  were  to  be  had,  such  a  crowd  had  pressed 
its  way  that  the  din  and  pressure  were  almost  insupport- 
able. The  programme  for  the  week  was  composed  of  a 
reception  by  Prince  Schonaich-Carolath  in  the  Abgeordne- 
tenhaus  for  Monday  evening  at  9,a  concert  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  a  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Kirschner)  in 
the  Rathaus  in  the  eveniDg,  a  banquet  for  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  5,  followed  by  a  social  gathering  in  the  park, 
gala  performances  In  the  Opera  and  "  Schauspielhaus  "  on 
Thursday  evening,  an  excursion  to  Potsdam  and  Gitinau 
on  Friday  afternoon,  a  concert  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  a  special  reception  by  the  medical 
profession  of  Berlin  in  the  evening,  and  on  Sunday  excur- 
sions to  various  places,  including  Hamburg.  The  number 
of  members  rendered  it  impossible  for  every  one  to  receive 
invitations  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  many  complaints 
were  heard  from  those  who  had  been  left  out. 

Entertainments. 
On  Monday  evening  a  number  of  influential  and 
eminent  personages  issued  invitations  to  a  number  of 
Congress  members  to  dinner.  These  voluntary  hosts 
included  the  Lord  Mayor,  Professors  Rubner,  Heubner, 
and  Lassar.  Your  correspondent  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  accept  Professor  Lassar's  genial  hospitality,  and  too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  excellent  taste  of  the 


host  and  hostess,  the  warmth  of  the  reception,  and  the 
skilful  way  in  which  Professor  Lassar  addressed  his  cos- 
mopolitan guests  in  an  excellent  speech  in  three 
languages. 

The  reception  at  the  Abgeordnetenhaus  took  the  form  of 
a  social  evening,  with  light  refreshments.  Many  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  personages  mingled  among  the 
guests  and  lent  a  special  interest  to  the  conversations. 
Among  the  Englishmen  present  may  be  mentioned 
Haldane,  Ronald  Ross,  Nuttall,  and  Hewlett. 

Sections. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  Sections  began  their  work  in 
earnest.  In  all  there  were  nine,  the  original  number  of 
eight  having  been  increased  by  the  splitting  up  of  No.  VI 
into  two  subsections,  "  the  Hygiene  of  Dwellings  "  YTa  and 
"the  Hygiene  of  Traffic"  Vib.  In  Section  I  the  etiology 
rf  tuberculosis  was  discussed.  Arloing,  Flugge,  Ravenel, 
Ribbert,  and  von  Schi  otter  presented  papers,  while 
Bartel,  Rolf,  Rabinowitsch,  Calmette,  Schlossmann, 
and  many  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
In  the  main,  nothing  fresh  was  elicited,  and  one 
cannot  help  remarking  that  a  great  deal  of  what 
was  spoken  in  Yienna  a  few  days  ago  was  repeated 
at  Berlin.  In  Section  II  the  control  of  foodstuffs  was 
spoken  of,  Chassemont,  Ludwig,  and  Wiley  being  the 
chief  speakers.  Many  others  also  spoke.  In  Section  III 
the  Gare  of  Infant  life  was  the  subject  chosen,  Dietrich, 
Traube,  and  Szana  being  the  speakers  ;  while  Killer  spoke 
on  Infant  homes.  In  Section  IY  fatigue  through  work 
was  discussed  by  many  speakers,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Eisner,  Imbert,  Roth,  and  Treves.  Oldright  also  read  a 
paper  in  this  section.  In  Section  V  uniform  regulation  of 
the  method  of  testing  apparatus  and  disinfectants  was 
fully  discussed.  Von  Esmarch,  Proskauer,  and  Rideal  led 
off,  and  their  remarks  were  freely  criticized.  In  Section  VIa 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  the  subject  which  was  treated 
by  Cacheux,  Aldridge,  and  Fuchs  ;  while  in  Section  VIb 
the  influence  of  callings  in  connexion  with  the  various 
means  of  transit  on  the  public  health  was  discussed  by 
Schwechten,  Perier,  and  von  Zjthfalusay.  In  Section  VII 
the  water  supply  of  an  army  on  active  service  was  dealt 
with  by  Bischoff  and  Rouget.  Reder  also  spoke  of 
Austrian  arrangements.  The  removal  of  waste  in  military 
camps  was  dealt  with  by  Dieudonne;  and  Sforza.  In 
Section  VIII  various  statistical  questions  were  dealt  with. 
In  a  later  Issue  a  brief  account  of  the  more  important 
papers  and  discussions  will  be  given.  On  the  whole,  -the 
sections  were  very  well  attended,  and  in  I  and  V 
especially  the  rooms  became  so  stuffy  and  hot  that  it  was 
astonishing  how  many  sat  the  whole  session  out. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet. 

On  Tuesday  evening  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
members  of  the  Congress  were  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Berlin  in  the  Rathaus.  This  building  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  modern  architecture,  the  long  lines  of  the 
exterior  being  relieved  by  artistic  sculpturing.  The 
house  itself  is  very  capacious  and  beautiful,  and  consists 
of  eight  large  halls,  including  a  fine  banquet  hall.  The 
decorations  are  carried  out  with  taste  and  are  in  keeping 
with  the  style  of  the  building.  The  fine  staircase  was 
freely  decked  out  with  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage,  and 
in  the  brilliant  illumination  looked  almost  fairylike.  It 
was  here  that  the  Lord  Mayor  received  his  guests.  The 
guests  included  only  four  or  five  ladies,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  lack  of  the  fairer  sex,  the  multiplicity  of  uniforms 
lent  a  highly  festive  appearance  to  the  gathering.  The 
banqueting  tables  were  artistically  decorated  with  red 
roses. 

The  Lord  Mayor  rose  during  the  course  of  the  dinner, 
and  in  a  spirited  and  eloquent  speech  welcomed  the  hard 
workers  to  a  little  relaxation  in  the  name  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Berlin.  He  pointed  out  that  the  tasks  which 
the  hygienist  had  to  carry  out  were  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  as  the  population  of  the  large  towns  in- 
creased, and  the  municipal  authorities  were  only 
too  glad  to  follow  the  directions  of  hygiene  in 
connexion  with  questions  such  as  dwellings,  feeding, 
occupation,  and  traffic.  Berlin  was  particularly  willing  to 
do  all  that  modern  science  could  suggest.  The  rapid 
increase  in  her  population  had  been  a  spur  to  her.  Two 
faHs  showed  clearly  how  deeply  Berlin  was  interested  in  the 
public  health.      In  various  institutions,  hospitals,  etc., 
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Berlin  looked  after  noleesth3ii  15  000  persons,  and  further, 
bat  few  of  her  song  had  she  honoured  more  than  Rudolph 
Ylrchow and  Robert  Koch.  The  institutions,  etc.,  would 
be  open  to  the  Congress  members  to  visit,  and  be  hoped 
that  they  would  meet  with  a  full  approval.  He  then 
dwelt  on  the  Congress  as  a  means  of  creating  a  good  fuel- 
ing amoDg  the  various  nations,  and  pointed  out  that 
hygiene  had  no  frontiers  and  no  limitation  of  languages. 
He  therefore  raised  his  glass  and  drank  the  health  of  the 
men  and  women  working  In  hygienic  sciences— his 
guests. 

Prince  SchT.xaich  Carolath  thanked  the  municipality 
in  the  name  of  the  Congress.  In  a  skilful  speech  he  com- 
plimented the  Lard  Mayor  and  his  colleagues  on  their 
hospitality,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  their  hygienic 
endeavours.  He  mentioned  the  name  of  Or.  LangerhanF, 
the  chief  of  the  town  council,  with  special  praise,  and  a 
toast  was  heartily  drunk  to  this  eminent  man. 

The  speeches  that  followed  were  delivered  by  Surgeon- 
General  Yiery  (Marseilles),  Surgeon-General  von  Uriel 
(Austria),  Sforza  (Italy),  and  Kaschkadaniow  (St.  Peters- 
burg). 

After  the  banquet  the  guests  remained  for  some  con- 
siderable time  in  conversation.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
at  each  International  Congress  Englishmen  and  French- 
men form  groups  for  themselves  and  do  not  mix  freely 
with  their  colleagues  of  other  lands.  At  this  entertain- 
ment we  noted  the  usual  Eoglish  group  and  the  French 
group,  and,  indeed,  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  the  remains  of  these  groups  could  still  be  found 
in  some  of  the  well-known  cafes. 

British  Delegates. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  mention  that  the  following 
were  the  British  delegates  : 

The  Government  and  Home  Office— Dr.  B.  A.  Whitelegge, 
C.B  ,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Thompson. 

The  Army — Lieutecant-Oolonel  W.  B.  Lslshman  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W.  G   Maophersou. 

Tne  Navy — Fleet  Surgeon  Andrews. 

Tae  E  ideational  Department— Mr.  F.  Darlington  and  Dr.  A. 
Eichholz 

Cambridee  University— Professor  G.  61ms  Woodhead. 

Osford  University — Dr.  J.  S   Haldane. 

Local  Government  Board  of  Scotland— Dr.  W.  Leslie 
Mackenzie. 

Your  correspondent  ha?  not  been  able  to  discover 
whether  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  was  repre- 
sented. Among  other  members  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  who  were  present  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  Sir  A.  Wright.  Major  Ronald  Ross,  Colonel 
Bruce,  Professor  Nuttali,  Drs.  Dean,  Bulloch,  Nathan  Raw, 
Bashford,  Breinl,  Selvin  Moore,  Howlett,  Ledinghnm. 
and  Professor  McWeeney  (representing  the  Committee  of 
the  Irish  Tuberculosis  Exhibition). 

Sections. 

Oj  Wednesday  morning  the  doors  of  the  Reichstag 
building  were  opened  at  about  9,  and  the  usual  scrirnm.'jge 
for  tickets  was  soon  in  full  swing  in  the  vestibule.  The 
officials  behaved  In  a  most  exemplary  manner  in  retaining 
a  polite  bearing  to  all  comers,  no  matter  how  extravagant 
their  demands  might  be.  In  the  exhibition  but  few  were 
to  be  found  at  this  early  hour,  but  by  9.30  the  section 
rooms  were  crjwded. 

In  Section  I  the  papers  on  the  bacilli  of  the  typhoid 
group,  which  should  have  been  read  on  Tuesday,  were 
taken  first  Loeffler  begin.  He  described  the  general 
character  of  the  group,  and  gave  a  detailed  classification, 
which  he  had  built  up  with  the  assistance  of  solutions  and 
agglutinating  serums.  Lent/,  came  next  with  an  inter- 
esting communication,  while  Covrmant.  speakipg  in 
French,  wound  up  the  offieial  reports.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Chantkmksse,  Ghon,  Stark,  Ley*, 
Babinsky,  Uhlenfiuth,  Wolff,  Kisakr,  Citron,  Eisels- 
bbrg,  pKTituscHKY,and  Bah'.mlhi  took  part,  and  Loeffler 
then  claimed  his  right  of  reply.  Vaimhan  ( Michigan) 
then  spoke  on  experimental  immunity  to  II.  coli  and 
J},  typhosus,  Tekni  (Milan)  on  the  theory  of  the  sun  and 
water  in  typhoid  epidemics,  and  Alenqoist  (Stockholm) 
on  the  biology  of  B.  typhosus.  The  room  had  by  this 
time  emptied  considerably,  and  after  a  short  struggle  to 
awaken  sleeping  interests  the  sitting  adjourned  until  the 
attemoon. 

In  Section  II  Burner  and  Blacber<;  dealt  with  the 
dietary  of    the  poor,   while  Abel,  Andb6,  Hueppe.  and 


Koenig  spoke  on  the  requirements  of  the  legislation 
on  foodstuffs.  Several  other  papers  were  read  in  this 
Section. 

In  Section  III  Jobannessen,  Stephani,  and  Goppert 
dealt  with  the  value  of  medical  officers  in  schools,  Cohn 
and  Bernhardt  gave  papers  on  allied  subjects,  while 
Czerny  and  Jus/.kai  spoke  on  overwork  in  school  children. 
Tnis  section  did  not  long  remain  fall. 

In  Section  IV  the  question  of  invalidity  and  old  age 
pensions  WoS  discussed. 

In  Section  V  plague  occupied  the  members  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  an  interesting  report  on  The  Mode  of  Spread  and 
the  Prevention  of  Plague  in  Australia  was  presented  by 
Dr.  J.  ashbtjrton  Thompson,  permanent  head  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  New  South  Wales.  The 
report  recalled  that  plague  appeared  in  Sydney  on  January 
19th,  1900.  Between  that  date  and  the  beginning  of  1907 
six  outbreaks  occurred  in  that  city.  The  report  pointed 
out  that  in  countries  where  natives  predominate  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  exact  information  concerning  outbreaks 
of  epidemics  ;  but  this  difficulty  does  not  exist  in 
Australia,  and  Dr.  Thompson  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing plague  amongst  a  wholly  white  community.  Starting 
with  the  belief  that  plague  in  man  is  chiefly  due  to  infec- 
tion by  plague-infected  rat  fleas,  and  not  as  a  rule  by  com- 
munication of  the  infection  from  the  sick,  Dr.  Thompson 
analysed  the  incidence  of  plague  In  Sjdney  during  the 
several  outbreaks.  In  the  outbreak  of  1900  the 
requisite  particulars  for  this  analysis  were  obtained 
in  289  out  of  303  cases.  The  289  patients  occupied 
276  dwellings,  which  for  the  most  part  were  widely 
separated  from  each  ;  of  these  dwellings  266  harboured 
only  a  single  case  apiece.  In  1902  these  observations 
were  corroborated,  and,  although  in  both  years  a  few 
multiple  cases  occurred,  they  did  not  serve  to  mask  the 
peculiar  behaviour  of  plague  in  chiefly  attacking  indi- 
viduals living  in  separate  abodes,  and  warranted  the  con- 
clusions: (1)  that  the  epidemic  spread  of  plague  occurs 
independently  of  communication  of  the  infection  from 
the  sick ;  and  that  (2)  the  infection  of  plague  spreads  by 
means  which  are  external  to  man,  and  independent  of  his 
agency  as  a  subject  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Thompson's  analysis 
likewise  showed  that  the  primary  patient  was  not  the  case 
around  which  s-ubsequect  plague  cases  centred.  The 
explanation  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  infected  rat- 
flea  theory,  and  Dr.  Thompson  proved,  with  almost  scien- 
tific precision,  that  the  rat  was  the  transmitter  of  plague. 
The  species  of  mus  met  with  in  Sydney  were  Mus  decumanus, 
M.  rattus, and  M.  muscu'us,  and  plague  had  been  identified 
in  them  all.  The  evidence  of  the  Sydney  observations 
seemed  to  prove  that  epidemic  dissemination  of  plague 
was  effected  by  the  rat  alone,  but  did  not  explain  the 
passage  of  the  disease  from  rat  to  man.  Rejecting  the 
conveyance  of  plague  by  food  contaminated  by  rat 
secretions,  and  after  reviewing  our  knowledge  of  the 
flea  as  an  agent  in  transmission,  Dr.  Thompson 
concluded  that,  while  plague  might  be  casually 
acquired  by  man  in  several  ways,  the  flea  was  the 
ordinary  agent  of  infection,  and  that  the  flea  as  well 
as  the  rat  was  indispensable  to  produce  epidemicity. 
Recognizing  the  facts  that,  although  plague  was  not  main- 
tained by  infection  from  the  sick,  yet  it  was  occasionally 
found  to  be  so  communicated;  that  plague  could  be,  and 
generally  was,  communicated  from  rat  to  man  by  the  flea  ; 
and  that  it  must  be  possible  for  the  disease  to  be  com- 
municated from  man  to  the  rat,  Dr.  Thompson  expressed 
the  opinion  that  every  case  of  plague  should  be  segregated 
and  that  preventive  measures  should  be  directed  against 
the  rat  ami  the  rat  flea.  In  the  practical  application  of 
these  principles,  however,  although  it  was  advisable  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  plague  infection  when  plague- 
infected  premises  were  being  cleansed,  by  b praying  the 
floors  freely  with  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cru:le  carbolic, 
yet  the  rat  must  be  recognized  as  the  font  et  origo  cf 
the  infection  for  man.  Bat  destruction,  therefore,  remained 
the  keynote  of  preventive  measures  against  plague.  The 
actual  killing  of  rats  in  any  given  area  could  only  reduce 
the  numbers  of  these  pests;  extermination  over  a  wide 
area  w?.3  wellnigh  impossible.  As  in  the  prevention  of 
malaria  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  places  where  the 
mosquito  breeds,  so  in  the  elimination  of  plague  it  wan 
essential  to  prevent  accumulations  oi  rubbish  in  places 
where  rats  miaht  collect  and  breed,  and  to  see  that 
wharves,  dwellings,  outhouses,  and  warehouses  were  in 
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such  condition  as  greatly  to  impede  or  prevent  the 
entrance  of  rats.  Reconstruction  of  a  rat-riddled  wharf  or 
building  where  plague  prevailed  was  the  true  method  of 
arresting  plague.  Several  epidemic  diseases  could  be 
eradicated  only  by  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  plague 
must  be  reckoned  amongst  these. 

In  Section  YIa  the  purification  of  sewage  and  the  recent 
experiences  of  the  separation  sjstemwas  dealt  with,  and 
in  Section.  VIb  the  dangers  of  epidemic  diseases  in  rail- 
ways and  the  risks  of  employing  persons  suffering  from 
nervous  diseases  on  railways  led  to  animated  discussions. 

In  Section  VII  infectious  diseases  on  board  ship  and 
the  sanitary  supervision  of  ports  were  fully  threshed  out, 
while  in  Section  VIII  infantile  mortality,  control  of  milk 
supply,  and  breast  feeding  were  spoken  of. 

In  the  afternoon  the  chief  Interest  was  centred  on 
Sections  I  and  V.  Wassermas.n,  Bordet,  and  Paltauf 
spoke  on  modern  immunizing  methods.  The  latter  proved 
too  lengthy  for  the  majority,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
room  which  had  been  well  filled  suddenly  emptied  almost 
completely. 

The  Cokguess  Banquet. 

In  the  evening  the  members  congregated  together  in 
the  Blue  Boom  oi  the  Exhibition  Park  to  partake  of  the 
Congress  banquet.  The  room  is  a  large  one  in  which 
many  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  modern 
school,  mostly  representing  nude  and  semi-nude  figures, 
in  attitudes  which  may  he  artistic,  but  are  certainly 
neither  in  good  taste  nor  elevating  to  the  mind,  are 
collected.  These  figures,  however,  were  to  a  great 
extent  obscured  by  the  elaborate  floral  decorations 
and  by  the  wealth  of  tables.  In  all,  some  650  to 
700  persons  sat  down  to  table.  In  the  centre  the 
officials  and  the  Governmental  and  municipal  delegates  of 
all  countries  and  their  ladies  were  placed,  while  at  either 
end  of  the  room  the  other  members  found  their  tables, 
partly  by  tbe  help  of  numbers  and  partly  by  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  on  the  tables.  The  ladies  were  for  the  most 
part  in  full  evening  dress.  The  menu  was  artistically  got 
up.  It  took  the  form  of  a  booklet,  of  pale  brownish 
colour,  tied  up  with  gold  cord.  On  the  first  page  the 
music  programme  was  given,  and  here,  appropriate  for  the 
occasion,  almost  every  nation  was  represented,  either  by 
the  ccmpcser  or  by  the  subject  of  the  piece.  The  band 
was  in  a  neighbouring  offshoot  of  the  hall,  and  this 
distance  was  a  great  relief  to  tbe  diners.  On  the  second 
page  the  vital  question  was  settled,  to  the  obvious  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  many  a  gourmet,  by  such  small 
matters  as  turtle  soup,  Heligoland  lobsters,  artichokes, 
and  "Melba"  peaches.  Lastly,  on  the  third  page  was  a 
very  artistic  copperplate  of  Hygeia  helping  the  poor.  The 
speeches  delivered  were  numerous,  and  some  long.  One 
was  even  supposed  to  be  witty,  and,  indeed,  evoked 
roars  of  laughter.  Whether  this  "  professorian  "  humour 
would  have  caused  the  same  mirth  before  dinner 
is  doubtful.  The  Secretary  of  State  (von  Bethrnann- 
Hollweg)  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  day  was  that  institutions  are  formed  for 
carrying  out  interests  common  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  these  institutions  spread  far  over  the  limits 
of  single  countries.  This  development,  which  he  realizes 
is  yet  young,  does  not  only  lead  to  the  interchange  of 
opinions  and  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  people 
of  various  countries,  but  it  also  forms  the  expression 
of  our  belief  in  the  stability  of  human  culture.  The 
Congress  must  be  regarded  as  a  striking  example  of 
peaceful  international  endeavour.  He  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  class  of  mind  which  the  modern  hygienist  possessed, 
and  in  conclusion  proposed  the  toast  of  each  nation  which 
was  represented  by  the  members  of  the  Congress.  The 
Cabinet  Minister  DelbrCtk  proposed  the  Kaiserin  as 
"  Protectress  of  the  Congress."  After  dinner,  coffee  and 
cigars  were  served  in  the  verandahs,  and  later  on  a  danee 
was  organized. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Henry  Kimpton,  of  13,  Furnival  Street,  Holborn, 
E.C.,  has  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  second-hand  medical 
books  arranged  under  subjects. 

A  course  of  clinical  lectures  and  ward  demonstrations 
will   be  held  during    the  ensuing  session  at  the  Great 


Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.,  by 
members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff,  beginning 
on  Friday,  October  11th,  at  5  p.m.,  with  a  lecture  on 
treatment  of  thoracic  effusions,  by  the  senior  physician, 
Dr.  Clifford  Beale.  The  weekly  lectures  and  daily  demon- 
strations will  be  open  to  qualified  men  and  to  students  in 
their  fifth  year  of  study.  The  hospital  is  now  easily 
accessible  by  "tube"  to  Holloway  Road  Station.  It 
contains  160  beds,  and  is  usually  full  to  overflowing,  with 
a  high  percentage  of  acute  cases.  It  has  for  many  years 
been  the  recognized  meeting  ground  of  the  North  London 
Medical  and  C'hirurgical  Society,  and,  being  now  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Western  and  Central  districts,  its  value 
as  a  place  for  clinical  study  should  meet  with  more  than 
local  recognition. 

An  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  will  be  held. 
at  Washington  from  September  20th  to  October  3rd,  1908, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  The  President  is 
Dr.  Frank  Billings,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  which 
lias  enlisted  the  practical  interest  of  seven  Governmental 
departments— State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy.  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce  and  Labour.  The  work  of  the 
Congress  will  be  distributed  among  seven  sections,  as 
follows  :  I,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology  (President, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Welch) ;  II,  Clinical  Study  and  Therapy  of 
Tuberculosis — Sanatoriums,  Hospitals,  and  Dispensaries 
(President,  Dr.  V.  Y.  Bowditch) ;  III,  Surgery  and  Ortho- 
paedics (President,  Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo) ;  IV,  Tuberculosis  in 
Children— Etiology,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  (President, 
Dr.  A.  JacobD ;  V,  Hygienic,  Social,  Industrial ,  and  Economic 
Aspects  of  Tuberculosis  (President,  Mr.  E.  T.  Devine) ; 
VI,  State  and  Municipat  Control  of  Tuberculosis  (Presi- 
dent, Surgeon-General  W.  Wyman)  ;  VII,  Tuberculosis  in 
Animals  and  its  Relations  to  Man  (President,  Dr.  Leonard 
Pearson).  During  the  three  week?,  September  21st  to 
October  12th,  a  tuberculosis  exhibition  will  be  open,  and 
lectures  by  well-known  authorities,  among  others  by 
Dr.  Theodore  Williams,  will  be  delivered.  Prizes  of  £200 
are  offered  for  the  best  work  in  the  prevention  or  relief  of 
tuberculosis  done  by  any  voluntary  association  since  the 
last  International  Congress,  which  was  held  in  1905  ;  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  among  the  working  classes  ;  and  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  a  furnished  home  for  the  poor  in  furtherance  of 
the  crusade  against  tuberculosis.  Several  prizes  of  smaller 
value  will  be  given  for  educational  leaflets,  and  a  medal  is 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  sent  by  any  State  or  country 
(other  than  the  United  States)  illustrating  effective 
organization  for  the  destruction  of  tuberculosis. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Surgical  Association 
will  be  held  next  week  in  Paris.  Those  who  have  attended 
previous  meetings  will  be  the  first  to  recognize  that  they 
are  attractive  not  only  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  as  affording  occasions  which  draw  together  increasing 
numbers  of  leading  surgeons  from  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well  as  from  Great  Britain  and  America.  Its 
cosmopolitan  character  is  indeed  steadily  becoming  one  of 
its  most  striking  features,  and  the  tact  that  it  is  always 
held  at  a  fixed  date  is  convenient  to  surgeons  both  from  the 
East  and  West,  who  can  make  a  point  of  including  a  visit 
to  Paris  for  this  congress  in  their  plans  for  the  year.  The 
French  railways  offer  special  facilities,  which  apply  also  to 
those  who  travel  from  Great  Britain,  although  their  number 
is  small.  The  congress  will  assemble  on  Monday  next  in 
the  buildings  oi  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and 
the  subjects  selected  for  special  discussion  are  the 
effect  of  Roentgen  rays  on  malignant  tumour  ;  the  value  of 
nerve,  muscular,  and  tendinous  transplantation  in  the 
treatment  of  paralyses ;  and  the  relation  of  chronic 
surgical  affections  (tuberculosis  and  cancer)  to  workmen's 
compensation.  During  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
there  is  always  an  exhibition  of  surgical  instruments  and 
appliances,  which  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive, 
much  care  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  exhibits  to 
avoid  waste  of  time  and  space  upon  articles  which  would 
be  more  suited  to  a  shop.  On  Tuesday  a  meeting  to  which 
delegates  of  twenty-six  nationalities  have  been  summoned 
will  be  held  at  the  Necker  Hospital,  when  a  proposal  will 
be  made  for  the  foundation  of  an  international  society  of 
urology,  and  for  a  congress  on  the  subject  in  Paris  next 
year.  The  general  idea  is  to  establish  an  organization, 
similar  to  that  of  the  International  Surgical  Society,  which 
will  hold  its  second  congress  at  Brussels  next  year  ;  this 
year  the  French  Trological  Association  will  hold  its  meet- 
ing in  Paris  from  October  10th  to  12th,  the  chief  subject 
^elected  for  discussion  being  tuberculous  suppuration  of 
the  prostate,  to  be  opened  by  M.  Oraison,  of  Bordeaux. 
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LUNACY   IN   ENGLAND   AND   WALES, 

The  publication  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  is  generally  the  signal  for  a  public  out- 
cry that  insanity  is  increasing  at  an  appalling  rate,  and 
that  the  Commissioners,  so  far  from  recognizing  this, 
perversely  shut  their  eyes,  prophesy  smooth  things,  and 
explain  the  apparent  increase  of  certified  lunatics  by 
increasing  stringency  of  certification,  accumulation 
within  asylums,  and  a  dimishing  rate  of  discharges  as 
recovared.  lathe  face,  however,  of  an  increase  of  certified 
lunatics,  which  within  the  last  half  century  has  been 
thrice  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  population,  critics 
fiod  themselves  unable  to  lay  to  their  souls  the 
1 Commissioners7  flattering  unction,  which,  they  seem  to 
hold,  '•  but  skins  and  films  the  ulcerous  place,  whiles 
"  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within,  infects  unseen." 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
exactly  a  century  has  intervened  between  the  first  com- 
prehensive inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  lunatic 
poor  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1807,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  this  year  is  likely  to  be  followed,  as  was 
the  first,  by  important  changes  in  lunacy  administra- 
tion, we  may  once  more  briefly  refer  to  the  evidences 
furnished  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners'  Report 
concerning  the  increase  of  lunacy  and  other  kindred 
matters. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  certified  insanity,  we 
can  only  repeat  what  was  said  on  this  matter  on 
April  20th  of  this  year — that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
any  alarmist  fears  of  a  rapidly  progressive  mental 
deterioration  in  England  and  Wales.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  1859  there  was  only  1  certified  lunatic  to  every 
536  of  general  population,  and  that  this  proportion  has 
since  then  risen  so  greatly  that  there  was  1  to  every  283 
on  January  1st,  1906,  and  1  to  every  282  on  January  1st, 
1907.  Inasmuch  a3  this  increase  has  affected  the 
pauper  insane  almost  exclusively,  there  having  been  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  ratio  to  population  of  private 
patients  in  1906.  we  have  no  desire  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter  for  the  rate-paying  public; 
but  these  figures  in  themselves  afford  no  proof  that 
insanity  as  a  disease,  as  an  abnormal  variation  from  the 
general  standard,  is  increasing.  So  far  from  that  being 
the  case,  a  careful  examination  of  the  rates  of  deaths 
and  discbarges  as  recovered  in  and  from  asylums, 
which  show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  total  discharge-rate  (recoveries  and  deaths)  from 
2180  per  1  0C0  of  the  average  number  daily  resident  in 
the  five  years  1873-7  to  191  2  per  1.000  in  1899-1902.  still 
further  to  186.9  in  the  three  years  1903  5,  and  even  to 
178  6  per  1.000  in  the  year  1906,  is  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase  of  certified 
lunatics  is  due  to  the  great  factor  of  accumulation. 

Another  potent  cause  of  the  increase  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  net  of  certification  is  both  of  wider  sweep  and 
closer  mesh.  This  was  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Humphreys's  comparison  of  censual  and  lunacy  returns, 


discussed  in  the  article  mentioned  above.  From  that 
comparison  it  resulted  that,  outside  the  cases  of  which 
the  Lunacy  C  jmmissioners  are  officially  cognizant,  there 
is  a  great  reserve  of  uncertified  eases,  appearing  in  the 
census  returns  as  feeble-minded,  and  that  this  reserve 
has  for  many  yeirs  being  increasingly  drawn  upon,  the 
ranks  of  the  certified  being  swollen  at  its  expense. 

The  apparent  increase  of  insanity  is  thus  to  a  very 
large  extent  merely  a  matter  of  redistribution.  Whether, 
in  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  actual,  even  though  small, 
increase  in  the  occurrence  of  insanity  there  is  at  present 
neither  any  reliable  information  nor  the  machinery  for 
its  acquirement,  and  the  comfortable  assurances  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dismal  fore- 
casts of  their  opponents  on  the  other  are  seen  to  be  no 
more  than  expressions  of  opinion  founded  on  insufficient 
data. 

That  the  information  necessary  for  deciding  this 
question  should  be  lacking  is  a  serious  fault,  but  it 
is  a  fault  of  system  and  not  of  departments.  The 
point  cannot  be  even  approximately  determined  until 
we  have  reliable  data,  extending  over  Eeveral  years, 
concerning  the  incidence  of  occurring  insanity,  not 
only  in  asylums  but  also  among  the  insane  outside 
asylums — in  workhouses  or  at  their  homes,  in  fact 
amongst  the  great  uncertified  reserve :  and  this  indis- 
pensable information  can  never  be  obtained  so  long  as 
there  exists  the  present  lack  of  co-ordination  between 
the  two  great  bodies  which  control  lunacy  in  our 
country. 

If  the  rate-paying  public  is  justifiably  concerned 
about  the  steadily  increasing  incubus  of  pauper  lunacy, 
it  is  to  an  equal  degree  interested  in  the  causation  of 
insanity.  Writing  as  long  ago  as  1889,  Sir  John  Batty 
Tuke,  in  a  paper  entitled 'Lunatics  as  Patients,  not 
"  Prisoners,"  asked  whether,  commensurately  with  the 
increasing  expenditure  on  the  care  and  treatment  of 
lunatics,  even  at  that  time  enormous,  there  had  been 
achieved  an  understanding  of  the  hidden  processes 
which  underlie  the  insanities,  and  means  of  arresting 
their  occurrence  such  as  the  rate-paying  citizen  might 
reasonably  expect  in  return  for  the  vast  sums  expended. 
These  questions  be  answered  by  a  decided  negative, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  tables  of  causa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  same  way  to-day.  To  the  unreliable 
and  positively  misleading  nature  of  these  tables  we 
referred  in  1904,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  with  few 
exceptions  this  opinion  was  supported  by  the  members 
of  the  Psychological  ^Section  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  this  year.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  inquiries  of  the  individual  observers 
are  without  value  by  themselves  ;  for,  presumably,  each 
investigator  has  in  his  own  mind  a  standard  of  what 
constitutes  alcoholic  excess,  for  example,  or  from  what 
combination  of  bodily  and  mental  abnormalities  con- 
genital defect  may  be  inferred ;  and  brings  the 
same  patience  and  tact  to  the  discovery  of  a 
patient's  heredity  and  the  same  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  relative  apportionment  of  such 
antecedent  circumstances  as  head-trauma,  domestic 
trouble,  or  venereal  disease.  But  for  want  of 
a  common  standard  of  such  factors  as  admit  of 
standardization  the  tabulated  result  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report  is  not  a  collation  of  like,  but  a 
miscellany  of  unlike  things,  in  fact,  is  so  much  waste 
paper.  For  this  the  Commissioners  are  not  responsible 
any  more  than  for  the  fact  that,  owing  to  divergent 
views  concerning  clinical  types,  the  tables  setting  forth 
the  several  forms  of  mental  disorder  possess  very  little 
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value.  The  scientific  value  of  the  Commissioners' 
reports,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  great  questions  of  the 
growth  and  causation  of  insanity,  can  only  be  fitly 
described  as  exiguous.  And  yet  these  two  questions 
are  of  the  utmost  national  importance,  outweighing 
almost  any  other.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs 
are  known  to  every  one  who  has  considered  the  matter 
at  all.  We  have  already  indicated  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  answer  the  first  question;  as  to  the  second 
Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  said  that  the  medical  men  who  bad 
the  direction  of  establishments  for  the  insane  were 
occupied  with  administrative  and  economic  duties 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  scientific  investigation.  So 
far  as  the  medical  superintendents  of  asylums  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  much  less  true  to-day  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  as  the  research  work  carried  out  by  individual 
investigators  throughout  the  country  abundantly 
testifies,  but  satisfactory  results  can  never  be  expected 
from  isolated  individual  effort.  The  only  means  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  insanity,  in 
the  hope  of  a  possible  ultimate  control,  direction,  or 
avoidance  of  these  causes,  appears  to  lie  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  inquiry 
conducted  on  strictly  scientific  lines,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  central  body,  which  shall  embrace  within  its 
scope  pathological,  biological,  and  biometrical  investiga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  insane  and  defective  classes, 
including  within  the  latter  term  all  correlated  neuroses. 
That  such  work  has  not  been  attempted  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners — who  by  the  terms  of  their  appointment 
are  bound  to  visit  and  supervise  all  asylums  certified  to 
receive  the  insane  throughout  EDgland  and  Wales,  and 
whose  time  is  thus  devoted  mainly  to  the  duties  of 
inspectors  of  asylums — is  not  surprising.  The  annual 
report,  from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  is  one  of 
which  any  country  might  be  proud,  even  were  the  Com- 
missioners twice  as  numerous  as  they  are,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  scientific  investigation  was  not  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  this  Commission  was 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  the  causation  of  insanity 
and  of  its  correlative  variations  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  The  Eoyal 
Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded will  doubtless  in  a  short  time  make  certain 
recommendations  to  Parliament.  It  is  fervently  to  be 
hoped,  apart  altogether  from  purely  administrative 
changes,  such  as  the  unification  under  one  central 
authority  of  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  certified 
or  notified  lunatics  and  defective  persons,  that  they 
will  recommend  some  scheme  permitting  of  the  esta- 
blishment on  a  scientific  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  causation  of  insanity.  Every  one  now 
knows  of  the  enormous  losses  our  country  has  suffered 
through  the  development  in  foreign  countries  of 
British  discoveries,  owing  to  our  failure  to  recognize  in 
time  the  importance  of  science  as  applied  to  the  arts. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  ere  it  is  too  late,  the  nation 
will  grasp  the  fact  that,  if  science  is  of  value  to  our 
commercial  development,  it  is  likely  to  be  of  much 
more  value  to  the  development  of  national  efficiency  ? 

One  more  point  in  the  Commissioners'  report  calls 
for  remark.  On  pages  50  and  51  the  Commissioners 
broach  the  important  subject  of  the  boarding-out  of 
pauper  patients.  The  efforts  which  we  have  made  to 
direct  attention  to  this  subject  are  well  known  to  our 
readers,  and  it  is  therefore  with  gratification  we  read 
that  the  Commissioners  ,;  have  no  doubt  that  power 
"should  be  given,  and  an  effort  made,  to  allow  it 
"  such  extended  trial  as  is  found  possible,  with  the 
"  view  at  least  of  affording  some  relief  to  the  financial 


"  pressure  which  is  now  keenly  felt  with  reference  to  the 
"  maintenance  of  the  rate-suppcrted  insane  and  ef 
"  removing  from  asylums  persons  who  do  not  need 
"  their  expensive  accommodation  and  administration." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  following  this 
recommendation,  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
permit  of  the  institution  of  a  satisfactory  system  of 
boarding-out,  it  will  be  found  not  only  to  effect  a  con- 
siderable monetary  saving,  but  to  be  a  valuable  thera- 
peutic aid  and  a  satisfactory  and  humane  means  of  treat- 
ment of  a  large  proportion  of  the  asylum  population 
—in  fine,  an  indispensable  part  of  every  complete 
system  of  lunacy  administration. 

Adverting  to  the  cases,  at  present  nearly  6,000  in 
number,  known  as  outdoor  pauper  lunatics,  the  Com- 
missioners say  that  they  "have  reason  to  believe  that 
"  these  insane  persons,  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
"  pauper  relief,  are  occasionally  living  in  conditions  of 
"  discomfort  and  neglect,  if  not  of  actual  ill-treatment," 
and  that,  in  their  judgement,  "all  of  them  should  be 
"  subject  to  systematic  careful  inspection,  as  a  class 
"  for  whose  caie  the  safeguards  are  at  present  quite 
"  inadequate,  and  who  are  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
"  the  State."  The  deplorable  conditions  under  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  patients  exist  were 
described  in  our  pages,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  on 
July  8th,  1905,  and  we  therefore  welcome  the  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  point  as 
heralding  the  advent  of  much-needed  and  mcst  salutary 
reforms. 


THE   SCIENTIFIC   TEMPER. 

We  hear  much  in  books  ar.d  addresses  of  the  scientific 
spirit  with  which  all  who  devote  themselves  to  science 
are  supposed  to  be  animated.  It  is  to  the  existence  of 
that  spirit  that  the  vast  progress'of  science,  of  which 
evidences  are  seen  in  eveiy  province  of  human  activity, 
is  due,  and  it  is^to;  the]  spread  of  that  spirit  among  the 
people  that  we  must  look  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  folly^and  superstition  which  still  hold 
large  sway  over  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that  against  stupidity  even  the  gcds  strive  in 
vain,  but  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the 
scientific  spirit  is'at; last  beginning  to  make  a  distinct 
impression  on  the  inert  mass  of  human  ignorance. 
There  is,  however,  one^  obstacle  to  the  working 
of  the  scientific  spirit  for  which  the  stupidity 
of  the  unlearned  cannot  fairly  be  held  account- 
able, and  that  is  the  scientific  temper.  The 
artistic  temper  is  proverbially  irritable.  Horace 
speaks  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum.  We  do  not  know 
that  poets  are  more  irritable  than  painters  or  musicians. 
But  irritability  is  by  no'means  confined  to  professors  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  word  rates  means  a  prcphet  or  an 
oracle,  as  well  as  a  poet;  Pliny  calls  Herophilus  a  vale* 
medicinae.  The  medical  or  scientific  rates  is  often,  we 
fear,  as  irritable  as  other  prophets.  Science,  of  course, 
claims  to  hold  her  lofty  head  far  above  the  disturbing 
influence; of  sentiment  or  passion.  Yet  there  are  no 
controversies  more  bitter  than  those  between  rival 
scientific  workers,  and  the  temper  shown  in  such 
disputes  affords  ground  for  thankfulness  that  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  a  scientific  Inquisition  will  ever 
be  established.  If  such  a  thing  were  to  come  to  pass, 
scientific  heretics  would  fare  very  ill. 

The  irritability  of  the  scientific,  like  that  of  the  poetic 
rates,  does  not  arise  from  vulgar  conceit  so  much  as 
from  a  keen  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  vocation  and 
the  loftiness  of  his  work.  Hence  he  feels  the  lack  oi 
appreciation  more  deeply  than  men  of  common  clay* 
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This  feeling  is  too  often  justified  by  the  neglect  which 
has  been  the  lot  of  so  many  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves without  stint  and  without  hope  of  material 
reward  to  labour  for  the  lightening  of  the  darkness  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Many 
have  been  allowed  to  starve  or  spend  their  lives  in 
hidden  grooves,  their  poverty  and  obscurity  being 
sometimes  in  strong  contrast  with  the  fame  and  wealth 
of  others  who  have  reaped  where  they  have  not  sown. 
The  hardest  thing  for  a  scientific  man  to  bear  is  the 
attribution  of  his  discoveries  to  men  who  have  come 
into  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  received  the 
reward  of  his  labours.  The  history  of  science  is  full  of 
examples  of  such  injustice:  they  all  point  the  moral 
that  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  man  who  has  not 
the  gift  of  self-advertisement  to  be  overlooked. 

Sometimes  perhaps  the  scientific  worker  is  a  little 
too  sensitive,  and  when  he  has  received  the  meed  of 
honour  which  is  his  due  still  asks  for  more.  Instances 
of  this  weakness  could  easily  be  gathered  in  plenty  at 
home,  but  we  prefer  to  go  abroad  for  an  illustration. 
Professor  Ramon  y  Cajal  has  recently  been  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  jealousy  and  the  ingratitude  of  which  he 
is  the  object  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
appears  to  have  published  a  kind  of  "plaint"  from 
which  we  take  the  following  passages.  "  I  divide  into 
"  two  classes  the  colleagues  who  honour  me  by  their 
"  interest  in  the  importance  and  future  of  my  ideas. 
'.'  There  are  excellent  friends  who,  being  ignorant  of  a 
''•  great  part  of  my  work  (unfortunately  in  Spain  the 
"  number  of  persons  who  have  read  all  my  writings  does 
"  not  exceed  two  or  three)  believe  that  my  modest 
"  scientific  output  is  limited  to  the  concept  of  the  neurone 
"  which  foreigners  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  my 
"  name;  and  there  are  those,  happily  few  in  number, 
"  le3s  well  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  my  modest  con- 
"  tributions  to  science,  who  seem  to  take  an  unspeakable 
"  pleasure  and  to  feel  a  frantic  delight  when  any  foreign 
"  histologist  of  no  repute  or  authority,  making  himself 
"  the  echo  of  a  German  error,  allows  himself  to  call  in 
"  question  the  concept  of  the  neurone  or  rejects  any  of 
"  my  arguments  or  inductions.  To  this  class  of  pitiful 
"  colleagues  undoubtedly  belong  certain  individuals  who 
"  from  time  to  time,  ii  propos  of  an  alleged  upsetting  of 
"  the  neurone  of  which  they  have  read  in  some  French 
"  medical  weekly  journal,  think  they  annoy  me  by 
"  anonymous  gross  insults  and  vulgar  insolence." 

We  are  sorry  that  Professor  Ramon  y  Cajal  thinks  he 
has  cause  to  complain  of  neglect  at  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen,  but  we  think  he  may  find  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  appreciated  throughout  the 
scientific  world  as  the  author  of  a  revolutionary  dis- 
covery in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  him  a  year  or  two  ago  is  a 
solid  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  work  is  held,  and 
may  well  compensate  him  for  a  few  anonymous  insults. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  have 
been  more  dignified  on  his  part  to  let  them  pass  without 
notice.  His  complaint  illustrates  the  over-sensitiveness 
of  the  scientific  temper.  It  cannot  brook  the  slightest 
contradiction.  This  is  retarding  to  progress,  for  it  tends 
to  bring  science  into  contempt  before  the  public.  The 
want  of  mental  perspective  which  makes  an  investi- 
gator exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  own  work  makes 
the  judicious  grieve,  and  is  unfortunately  obvious  to 
the  groundlings.  The  real  spirit  of  a  worker  in  the 
field  of  science,  or  in  any  other,  is  to  do  his  best, 
regardless  who  may  get  the  credit  he  may  think  to  be 
his  due.  In  Mrs.  Sellar's  Recollections,  published  a  few 
months  ago,  there  is  a  passage  which  we  commend  to 
all   scientific  workers.    While    on    a    visit    to    her  in 


Scotland,  Huxley  said  to  her  daughter,  while  talking 
of  lack  of  appreciation,  "  Well,  my  experience  is 
"  that  if  all  the  undeserved  appreciation  one  gets  were 
"  weighed  in  a  balance  against  all  the  undue  deprecia- 
'■  tion,  the  first  would  so  outweigh  the  latter  that  it 
"  would  kick  the  beam." 


THE    GOTHENBURG    SYSTEM. 

Is  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  Sweden  was  one  of 
the  most  drunken  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  increase 
in  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  public-spirited  Swedes.  In  1855  a  law 
was  passed  abolishing  private  stills,  and  giving  to  every 
commune  the  right  to  decide  with  regard  both  to  the  bar 
(on)  and  retail  (off)  sales  of  spirits  not  only  in  what 
manner  and  within  what  limits  the  trade  should  be 
carried  on,  but  also  whether  it  should  be  permitted  at 
all.  In  1865  a  committee  was  formed  in  Gothenburg  to 
take  advantage  of  this  law,  and  a  company  was  formed 
to  take  over  the  licenses  hitherto  disposed  of  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  shareholders  were  to  be  paid 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  then  the  current  rate  of  interest 
in  Sweden,  and  all  profits  were  to  be  devoted  to  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workiDg  classes ;  the  essential 
point  of  the  system  was  the  elimination  of  private 
profit  upon  the  sale  ot  spirits.  The  company  (Bolag) 
immediately  took  over  36  licences,  and  within  the 
next  three  year3  acquired  25  more,  making  61 
altogether,  but  of  these  only  43  were  used— 27  for 
public-houses,  and  16  for  hotels,  clubs,  and  restau- 
rants. In  1896,  though  the  population  of  Gothenburg 
had  more  than  doubled,  the  number  of  licences  in  use 
had  not  increased :  in  fact  it  had  been  reduced  to  42. 
The  company  has  established  eating-houses  for  working 
men  where  only  one  dram  of  spirits  is  allowed  with 
each  meal,  and  they  are  not  only  well  conducted  but 
very  popular ;  it  has  also  established  reading  rooms 
where  no  intoxicant  except  beer  is  sold.  The  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  Gothenburg  fell  very  rapidly  at 
first,  and  appears  now  to  have  become  stationary.  The 
scheme  did  not  touch  the  sale  of  beer,  with  regard  to 
which  something  very  like  free  trade  was  permitted. 

An  investigation  made  in  1894  5  by  the  Swedish 
finance  department  appears  to  have  shown  that  the 
defects  in  the  then  existing  law  was  mainly  due  to  two 
causes — first,  the  use  of  the  profits  of  the  company  in 
aid  of  local  rates ;  and,  secondly,  the  absence  of 
adequate  provision  to  guard  against  ordinary  abuses  of 
administration.  In  1895  a  new  law  was  passed  directing 
that  the  accounts  of  the  company  should  be  kept  on  a 
system  devised  by  the  State  finance  department,  and 
for  the  yearly  audit  of  the  accounts  by  auditors 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  tendency  to  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer  had  already  been 
noted,  and  the  rate  of  increase  became  enormously 
more  rapid  after  the  new  law  camo  into  force,  and  was 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  Gothenburg  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  causes  of  this  condition  of  things 
were  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  Gothenburg 
town  council,  and  the  report  of  this  committee,  while 
making  various  recommendations,  indicated  that  the  true 
cure  was  to  be  found  in  bringing  the  sale  of  beer  under 
control.  The  attempt  to  place  the  sale  of  beer  under 
the  same  regulations  as  the  sale  of  spirits  failed,  but  we 
learn  from  an  article  in  the  Times  that  a  new  and  more 
stringent  law  governing  the  sale  of  spirits  came  into 
force  on  October  1st.  One  of  its  provisions  is  directed 
to  limiting  the  privileges  attached  to  certain  special 
licences  granted    for  the    life  of  the  licensee.    These 
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licensees  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  spirits 
not  only  in  their  own  towns,  but  throughout  the  country 
by  agents.  Under  the  new  law  no  new  licences  of  this 
class  will  b9  granted,  and  the  existing  licences  will 
revert  to  the  State  on  the  death  of  the  holders  or  by  sur- 
render in  return  for  an  annuity  equal  to  the  average 
yearly  profits,  Further,  the  holders  of  these  licences 
are  now  prohibited  from  "  offering  spirits  for  sale,  by 
"  calling  personally  or  through  intermediaries,  to 
"  others  than  holders  of  similar  licences."  Further,  the 
new  law  provides  that  in  every  part  of  Sweden  where 
the  communal  authorities  permit  the  retail  sale  of 
spirits  the  first  option  to  take  over  all  the  licences  must 
he  given  to  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose.  The 
board  of  directors  of  such  a  company  must  consist  of 
five  members — three  appointed  by  the  shareholders, 
one  by  the  county  council,  and  one  by  the  local  agri- 
cultural society :  the  State  -will  appoint  a  representative 
to  attend  all  general  and  board  meetings,  and  to  report. 
Further,  the  sale  of  spirits  at  public  entertainments, 
other  than  concerts  where  instrumental  music  alone 
is  performe*!.  is  forbidden.  Experience  haviDg  shown 
that  the  policy  of  appropriating  to  the  relief  of 
local  rates  the  greater  part  of  the  profits  had 
a.  demoralizing  effect  upon  municipal  authorities, 
the  proportion  payable  to  municipal  authorities 
is  reduced,  the  balance  being  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  :  while  in  the  country  the  whole  of  the 
profits  mu3t  in  the  first  instance  be  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.  Out  of  the  amounts  thus  received 
by  the  Treasury  it  is,  first,  to  set  aside  an  amount 
equivalent  to  one-hundredth  part  of  all  the  taxes  and 
profits  throughout  the  country  to  "further  the  tempe- 
"  ranee  cause  and  to  fight  against  the  evils  of  drunken- 
"  ness,'"  and,  secondly,  to  distribute  amongst  the  county 
councils  and  towns  independent  of  the  county  councils 
a  sum  equivalent  to  one  fifth  of  the  total  spirit  trade 
receipts,  and  amongst  the  local  agricultural  societies  a 
sum  equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  the  total  spirit  trade 
receipts.  The  remaining  funds  are  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Treasury  amongst  the  country  districts  according 
to  population. 

♦ 

VACCINATION— A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 
The  New  Vaccination  Order  recently  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  will  be  found  printed 
in  the  Supplement,  p.  218  institutes  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  vaccination  laws  in  this  country 
•which  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  health  of  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  agitation  of  certain 
extremists  in  Parliament,  the  present  Government  has 
not  ventured  to  depart  from  the  accepted  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  vaccination.  The 
facility,  however,  with  which  exemption  can  be  obtained 
under  the  new  regulations  is  certain  to  encourage  the 
neglect  of  vaccination.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
registrars  have  now  received  copies  of  the  revised 
"  Notice  of  the  Requirement  of  Vaccination"  (Form  A, 
Part  1),  a  copy  of  which  must  be  handed  as  hitherto 
to  the  informant  of  every  birth.  A  truly  Gilbertian 
situation  is  created  by  the  instruction  of  the  Registrar- 
General  that,  along  with  this  Notice  of  Requirement,  a 
copy  of  the  "Form  of  Declaration  '  of  conscientious 
objection  (Form  A.  Part  2)  must  also  be  handed  to  the 
informant  of  every  such  birth  that  occurred  on  and 
after  September  1st.  The  incongruity  of  this  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  serious  consequences  will  doubtless  be 
the  inevitable  result.  In  Scotland  the  "  Form  of 
"Declaration"  i3  to  be  supplied  on  application  only — a 
mode  of  procedure  calculated  to  impress  the  informant 
that  the  State  deparimeot  concerned  really  desires 
to    emphasija    the    importance   of    vaccination  rather 


than  the  so  called  conscientious  objection.  Thousands 
of  parents  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why 
the  State  provides  vaccination.  All  they  know  is 
derived  from  the  mischievous  and  misleading  state- 
ments and  publications  of  a  small  section  of  extremists, 
whose  false  deductions  receive  the  widest  circulation. 
Hence  the  necessity  fora  campaign  of  education.  This 
campaign  has  begun  in  at  least  one  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  appreciated  by 
reasoning  and  reasonable  parents.  An  excellent 
example  is  provided  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
of  Ontario.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Hodgetts,  the  Chief  Health 
Officer  of  Ontario,  has  published  a  most  convincing 
pamphlet1  for  popular  distribution.  The  publication 
and  free  circulation  of  such  a  pamphlet  in  this  country 
would  do  much  to  avert  the  disastrous  results  which 
may  follow  the  present  encouragement  of  thought- 
less indifference.  A  brief  and  concise  history  of  small- 
pox in  the  eighteenth  century  is  followed  by  facts 
showing  the  influence  of  vaccination  in  reducing  the 
ravages  of  small-pox.  It  is  clearly  shown  how  vaccina- 
tion has  changed  the  age-incidence,  and  indisputable 
lessons  are  taught  regarding  the  beneficial  effects  of 
vaccination.  A  series  of  illustrations  show  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  loathsome  character  of  the  disease 
in  the  unvaccinated.  A  very  remarkable  illustration  is 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  two  infants  in  the  arms 
of  an  attendant :  one  of  them — a  most  unsightly  object 
— showing  small-pox  in  an  unvaccinated  child  which 
died,  the  other,  a  chubby  healthy-looking  child  pro- 
tested by  vaccination  :  the  two  infants  are  actually  in 
physical  contact  with  each  other.  The  pamphlet  con- 
cludes with  a  series  of  masterly  arguments  which  com- 
pletely vindicate  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox taken  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Immerman  (Basle  1, 
Drs.  Welch  and  Schamberg  (Philadelphia),  and  Professor 
Metchnikoff  (Paris).      

LONDON  QUACKS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Times,  says  the  poet,  change ;  and  we  change  with 
them.  There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  we  never 
change.  As  Montaigne  said,  I'homme  sejripe — man  gulls 
himself — and  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  for  as  Goethe 
spoke  of  the  "  eternal  feminine,"  so  there  is  an  eternal 
gullible  which  will  always  make  man  the  victim  of 
quackery  of  all  kinds.  Steele  begins  a  paper  in  the 
Spectator  of  July  30th,  1712,  with  the  following  words  : 
'  It  gives  me  much  despair  in  the  design  of  reforming 
"  the  world  by  my  speculations,  when  I  find  there 
"  always  arise,  from  one  generation  to  another,  succes- 
"  sive  cheats  and  bubbles,  as  naturally  as  beasts 
"  of  prey,  and  those  which  are  to  be  their  food. 
■'  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would 
"  think,  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the 
"  ordinary  quack  doctors,  who  publish  their  great 
"  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distributed  to  all 
••  that  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and  murderers; 
"  yet  such  is  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  impu- 
"  dence  of  these  professors,  that  the  affair  still  goes  on. 
'•  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never  done  before  are 
•;  made  every  day."  Instead  of  the  "little  brown  billets" 
the  quack  now  publishes  his  great  abilities  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  the  managers  of  which  would 
doubtless  indignantly  resent  the  imputation  that  they 
are  aiding  and  abetting  persons  who  are  trying  to  get 
money  on  false  pretences.  But  the  people  swallow 
"  new  promises  of  what  was  never  done  before "  as 
greedily  as  ever.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
Goldsmith  in  his  Citizen  of  the  World  represents  his 
Coinese  philosopher  as  saying:  -  Whatever  may  be  the 
"  merits  of  the  English  in  other  sciences  they  seem 
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"  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  art  of  healing.  There  is 
"  scarcely  a  disorder  incident  to  humanity  against 
"  which  they  are  not  possessed  with  a  most  infallible 
"  antidote.  The  professors  of  other  arts  confess  the 
"inevitable  intricacy  of  things;  talk  with  doubt,  and 
"decide  with  hesitation;  but  doubting  is  entirely 
"  unknown  in  medicine ;  the  advertising  professors 
"  here  delight  in  cases  of  difficulty  :  be  the  disorder 
"  never  so  desperate  or  radical,  you  will  find  numbers 
"  in  every  street,  who,  by  levelling  a  pill  at  the  part 
"  affected,  promise  a  certain  cure  without  loss  of  time, 
"  knowledge  of  a  bedfellow,  or  hindrance  of  business." 
The  disciple  of  Confucius  goes  on  to  express  surprise 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  "there  are  many  here 
"who  now  and  then  think  proper  to  be  sick";  some 
even  carry  their  eccentricity  to  the  point  of  dying. 
The  same  thing,  strange  to  say,  happens  even  now 
when  people  have  all  manner  of  infallible  specifics 
offered  to  them  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury things  were  not  as  they  are  now,  when 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art  hide  their  abilities 
behind  a  brass  plate,  and  are  hurt  if  their  name 
appears  anywhere  else.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  a  secret 
remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  Jurin,  physician 
to  Guy's,  a  specific  for  dissolving  the  stone  ;  others  had 
their  own  pills,  potions,  and  salves.  The  little  arts  for 
attracting  patients  practised  by  Sawyer,  late  Nockemoff, 
were  used  by  no  less  a  person  than  John  Huxham, 
to  whom  we  owe  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
diphtheria,  and  are  set  forth  by  Tobias  Smollett  in 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1748  there  is  a  curious  list  of  the  "  empirics"  who 
nourished  at  that  time,  the  nostrum  of  each  being 
indicated.  Thus  the  "special  line"  of  Mr.  Townshend 
of  the  Haymarket,  seems  to  have  been  "  electuaries  for 
"  asthmas,  consumption,  and  barrenness  " ;  Mr. Neeler  of 
Hammersmith  offered  belts  for  leprosy  and  girdles  for 
the  itch ;  Dr.  Newman  of  Holbourn,  "  drops  for  colds; 
"  plasters  for  gripes,  powders  for  heartburn  and  pilef, 
"  and  oils  for  itch  and  various  diseases " ;  Dr. 
Henry  of  Hatton  Garden,  "  drops  for  coughs, 
"  electuaries  for  diabetes  and  leprosies,  and  medi- 
"  cins  for  nervous  disorders."  Mr.  Rock  of  Ludgate 
Hill  had  tinctures  for  the  stone  and  toothache, 
liquors  for  the  itch,  elixirs  for  hysterics  and  "bypp.:' 
Mr.  Squire  of  the  Strand  had  "  essenees  for  palsy " ; 
B.  Schwanberg  of  the  Strand,  "liquid  shells  for  stone." 
"Machines"  were  favourite  weapons  in  the  warfare 
against  disease.  Dr.  Mortimer  of  Devonshire  had 
"  machines  for  fevers " ;  Mr.  Banks  of  Southwark, 
"machines  for  agues";  Dr.  Deermar  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  "  machines  for  broken  wind  " ;  Mr.  Garner  of 
Holborn,  "machines  for  cancer,  canker,  and  corns";  a 
gentlewoman  of  Aklersgate  Street,  "machines  for  con- 
"  sumtions  " ;  Mr.  Rottier  of  Golden  Square,  "  machines 
"for  gout  and  impotency."  For  the  last-named  dis- 
ability Dr.  Comyns  of  the  Old  Bailey  had  "confects"  . 
Mr.  West  of  Bow  Churchyard,  "drops";  Mr.  Rock  of 
Ludgate  Hill,  "elixirs":  Mr.  Vovce  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  "quintessences";  Dr.  Edwards  of  Pope's 
Head  Alley,  "sugar  plums."  Sugar  plums  were  also 
used  by  various  practitioners  for  "  asthma,  blood,  and 
"breath";  for  "breath,  colic,  gleets,  and  hysterics'"; 
for  worms,  agues,  and  itch.  There  were  "peas"  for 
'obstructions,''  issues,  cancer,  "female  disorder,"  and 
fevers.  Remedies  for  "claps,"  "gleets,"  and  "pox" 
were  so  numerous  as  to  give  one  a  low  idea  of  the 
moral9  of  the  day.  The  list  comprises  eighty  names, 
not  all,  it  should  be  paid,  belonging  to  London.  One 
may,  perhaps,  gather  from  it  that  the  Gentleman's 
Wagazine  in  the  eighteenth  century  discharged  the 
ui-eful  task  which  Truth  has  taken  upon  itself  at  the 
present  day. 


SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  OF  ALCOHOL. 
The  National  Temperance  League  has  arranged  for  a 
series  of  scientific  researches  into  the  action  of  alcohol 
upon  mental  and  muscular  efficiency  and  on  the  blood 
in  relation  to  its  power  of  resistance  to  disease.  The 
first  line  of  research  will  l>e  to  supplement  and  con- 
tinue inquiries  already  published  in  which  the  action 
of  graduated  doses  of  alcohol  has  been  tested  on  the 
capacity  for  muscular  work,  as  compared  with  the 
same  work  done  without  alcohol.  To  this  will  be 
added  a  test  of  capacity  for  mental  work  on  the  same 
day  by  the  same  subjects,  ergographic  work  being 
alternated  with  mental  testSj  for  the  application  of 
which  improved  apparatus  has  been  devised.  The 
second  line  of  research  will  be  to  test  the  capacity  for 
muscular  and  mental  work  during  periods  when  alcohol 
is  being  taken  in  small  doses  as  compared  with  that 
done  during  periods  when  no  alcohol  is  being  taken. 
Experiments  of  this  nature  have  been  carried  out  by 
Kraepelin  on  the  capacity  for  mental  work,  but  no 
work  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  done  on  the 
capacity  for  muscular  woik.  The  third  line  of  research 
will  be  to  test  the  action  of  some  alcoholic  beverage  in 
ordinary  use,  and  to  compare  the  action  with  that  of 
ethj  lie  alcohol.  In  arranging  the  research  the  League 
has  had  the  assistance  of  a  science  and  education  com- 
mittee, among  the  members  of  which  are  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Professor  William  Carter, 
Professor  Sims  Woodhead,  Dr.  Claye  Shaw,  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Dr.  Robert  Jones,  Dr.  Hyslop,  Mr.  Pearce 
Gould,  Mr.  MeAdam  Eccles,  and  Surgeon-General 
Evatt,  C.B.  Under  the  advice  of  the  Committee  a 
student  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  is  pre- 
paring for  the  M.B.  degree,  has  been  subsidized  to  do 
work  under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Rivers  in 
testing  the  muscular  and  mental  action  of  subjects 
under  doses  of  disguised  alcohol.  The  League  is 
appealing  for  further  contributions  to  enable  it  to  ap- 
point other  students  under  Professor  Sims  Woodhead, 
and  to  assist  the  research  work  of  some  junior 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  secretary  of  the  League  is  Mr.  J.  Turner 
Rae,  Paternoster  House,   London,  E.C. 


A  DIAGNOSTIC  MISADVENTURE. 
Sir  Johx  Erichsen  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  student 
who,  at  the  practical  part  of  the  Final  Examination  for 
the  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  mistook  the  late  Sir  George  Murray  Humphry, 
who  was  of  somewhat  cadaverous  aspect,  for  the  patient 
he  had  to  examine.  The  effect  of  this  mistake  on  Sir 
John  Erichsen  was  such  that,  as  he  put  it,  he  was 
shocked  and  almost  paralysed,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
find  words  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  unlucky 
student.  What  the  student's  state  of  mind  was  we  can 
only  faintly  conjecture.  In  a  French  journal  we  find 
an  even  more  appalling  misadventure,  recorded  on  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  writer  Aun'lien  Scholl, 
which  befell  not  a  student  but  a  shining  light  of 
medical  science,  LegranH  du  Saule,  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged authorities  on  mental  disease  in  Paris.  A  well- 
known  man  of  letters,  feeling  uneasy  about  a  daughter 
who  showed  some  signs  of  eccentricity,  was  anxious 
to  get  the  opinion  of  a  leading  specialist 
without  arousing  her  suspicions.  Parenthetically, 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  also  possible  that  he  wished 
to  consult  the  oracle  without  going  through  the  dis- 
tasteful ceremony  of  paying  a  fee.  He  hit  on  the  idea 
of  giving  a  dinner  to  which  several  celebrities  were 
invited.  It  was  a  feast  of  reason  and  the  tlow  of  soul 
was  full  and  free,  l.cgrand  du  Saule  took  little  part  in 
the  conversation,  but  listened  attentively  and  used  his 
highly-trained  powers  of  observation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  dinner  he  leaned  towards  his  host  and  whispered: 
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•'You  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  your  daughter; 
"  she  is  suffering  from  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
"  trifling  nervousness  which  will  pass  off.  But  I 
"  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  th6re  is  one  of  your 
'  guests  whose  mental  condition  is  distinctly  alarming, 
"  and,  I  fear,  hopeless.''  Being  asked  who  this  was.  the 
oracle  said:  "That  stout  gentleman  yonder,  with  the 
'■  look  of  a  canon,  who  is  laughing  so  heartily."  The 
man  who  was  thus  enjoying  himself  all  unconscious 
of  the  doom  pronounced  upon  him  was  Ernest  Renan  '. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
As  was  mentioned  last  week.  Dr.  Grabham  in  his  address 
at  the  centenary  of  the  Geological  Society  referred  to  the 
part  which  members  of  the  medical  profession  had 
taken  in  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the 
Geological  Society ;  he  has  since  supplied  us  with  further 
information.  The  first  medical  President  of  the  Society 
was  Dr.  John  Mac'Culloeb,  who,  as  his  names  indicates, 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  but  was  born  in  Guernsey  in 
1773.  He  graduated  M.D.Edinburgh  in  1793,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time,  studying  what  would  now  be  called 
physical  geography  and  gainiDg  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  For  a  short  time  he  practised  at  Blackheath 
and  became  an  extra- licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  but  after  doing  some  survey  work  in 
Scotland  he  was  appointed  geologist  to  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  and  subsequently  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  geology.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  council  of  the  Geological  Society  and  President  in 
1816-18;  he  died  in  1835.  The  next  medical  president 
was  Dr.  William  Babington,  whose  statue  in  the  south 
transept  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Grabham  to  the  party 
of  geologists  who  visited  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  his 
invitation  on  September  27th.  BabingtGn  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1756,  and  his  first  appointment  in  London 
was  that  of  apothecary  to  Guy's  Hospital ;  he  was  after- 
wards appointed  physician  to  that  hospital,  and  was 
most  successful  in  private  practice :  he  taught  chemistry 
at  Guy's,  but  achieved  most  fame  as  a  mineralogist.  He 
was  president  of  the  Geographical  Soeiety  in  1822  24, 
and  died  in  1833.  Dr.  John  Bostock,  who  was  secretary 
in  1818  20  and  president  1826  27,  was  the  son  of  another 
John  Bostock  who  practised  as  a  physician  in  Liverpool. 
The  younger  Bostock  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Gay's, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  gave  an 
accurate  description  of  hay  fever,  founded  on  his  own 
case.  He  died  in  1846  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitton,  who  was 
president  in  1829-31,  was  born  in  Dublin,  and 
prosecuted  his  medical  studies  in  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  turned  towards  the  study  of  geology 
by  Professor  Jameson,  whose  lectures  he  attended 
in  Edinburgh.  He  at  first  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Northampton,  but  after  a  short  time  he  retired,  and 
settled  in  London,  became  Secretary  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  finally,  as  has  been  stated,  President.  The 
other  medical  Presidents  of  the  Society  were  Professor 
Huxley,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke,  and  Dr.  H.  Hicks.  In 
addition  to  those  medical  men  already  mentioned, 
the  following  were  also  Secretaries  of  the  Society : 
Dr.  J.  Laird,  1807  12  ;  Dr.  H.  Barton.  1828  9 :  Professor 
E.  Turner,  M.D.,  1830  35;  Dr.  J.  F.  Royle.  1836  8;  and 
Dr.  P.  M.  Duncan,  1864-71.  The  Geological  Society 
originally  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  and  the  reason  for  seeking  the  hospitality  of 
that  Society  was,  as  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the 
committee,  to  give  "  a  greater  appearance  of  respecta- 
"  bility,"  and  also  to  save  expense,  since  it  was  thought 
that  one  attendant  would  suffice  for  both  societies. 
The  historical  connexion  between  the  old  and  young 
sciences — medicine  and  geology — was  also  well  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris.  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  its  representative  at  the 
Centenary,  in  the  course  of  his  congratulatory  address.   It 


is  interesting,  he  said,  to  remember  that  from  the  Middle 
Ages  onwards  there  have  been  students  and  teachers 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  as  well  as  distinguished 
anatomists,  who  have  taken  part  in  and  stimulated 
geological  researches.  In  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  geology  occur  the  names,  for  instance,  of 
Falloppio  and  Steno  of  Padua,  and  Cesalpino  of  Pisa  ; 
of  Fachsel  of  Germany:  of  i'rs.  Robert  Hooke  and 
Woodward  of  England,  and  of  the  illustrious  James 
Hutton  of  Scotland,  the  propounder  of  the  "  Huttonian 
"  theory,"  and  the  exponent  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
many  fanciful  attempts  to  form  what  were  called 
"  theories  of  the  earth  "  ;  whilst  but  a  few  years  ago  John 
Whi taker  Hulke.  i'.R  S.,  who  wa3  1 'resident  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  was  President  also  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Morris  said : 
'■  May  we  be  allowed  to  express  our  admiration  of  the 
"  part  taken  by  the  Society,  ever  since  its  foundation 
"  in  1807,  in  encouraging  and  promoting  the  study  of 
"  geology  as  an  inductive  science,  in  unfolding  numerous 
'!  and  unexpected  truths,  and  in  correcting  many  mis- 
"  conceptions  and  erroneous  hypotheses :  and  may  we 
"  add  that  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  dis- 
"  covery  of  still  further  important  results  as  the 
'•  outcome  of  the  labours  of  the  present  and  future 
"  Fellows  of  the  Society  P  " 


THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  LIES. 
Many  good  people,  when  they  see  the  triumph  of  false- 
hood, comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  magna  est 
i>eritas  et  praevalebit.  But,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  showed, 
truth  does  not  always  prevail,  but  has  time  and  again 
been  killed  by  persecution.  Oar  own  experience  in 
dealing  with  calumnies  against  the  medical  profession 
has  been  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  kill  a  lie  than 
a  truth.  For  examples  one  need  only  look  at  the 
periodicals  which  cnampion  the  cause  of  antivivisec- 
tion — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
which  keep  the  names  of  rival  champions  before  the 
public — and  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  various  bodies 
which  make  it  their  business  to  wage  war  against  ex- 
perimental research.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
these  bodies  live  on  lies ;  their  appeals  for  public 
Bupport  are  based  on  lies :  if  their  publications  were 
purged  of  falsehoods,  there  would  be  little  or  nothing 
left  of  them.  And  they  are  always  the  same  lies — 
lies  which  have  been  thrice,  and  thirty  times  thrice, 
slain,  but  which  come  up  again  and  again  in  new 
disguises,  or  naked  and  unashamed  in  their  original 
form.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  addressed  to 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and,  in  Robert  Macaire's 
immortal  phrase,  "  Tout  passe,  mats  les  badauds  ne 
"  passe ront  pas.1'  A  recent  instance  of  the  difficulty 
of  killing  a  lie  is  the  statement  made  by  many  news- 
papers, British  and  American,  that  Dr.  Knopf,  at  the 
National  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  at  Washington 
last  Eummer,  had  advised  his  hearers  to  "kill  their 
"  dying  consumptives  quickly  and  painlessly  by  heavy 
"  doses  of  morphine."  In  the  British  Medical 
Jobbkai  of  June  8th  we  quoted  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  American  journals  by  Dr.  George  Dock,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Section  to  which  Dr.  Knopfs 
address  was  delivered.  In  that  letter  Dr.  Dock  cate- 
gorically denied  the  statement.  Dr.  Knopf  himself  has 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  his  words  had  been  utterly 
misunderstood.  But  the  lie  lives  on,  and  appears 
in  places  where  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
find  it.  In  Le  Scalpel  of  September  29th,  the  editor, 
Dr.  L.  Dejace,  makes  it  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
which  he  says  :  "  Le  Dr.  Knopf  s't'tait  fait  le  defenseur 
"  convaincu  et  hardi  de  l'euthanasie.  II  parvint  meme 
"a  entrainer  l'adhesion  dune  grosse  majorite  dans 
"  l'association  medicale  de  New- York."    This  statement 
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is  followed  by  some  edifying  but  quite  irrelevant 
remarks  on  the  "abominable  consequences  of  medical 
"  homicide.''  Only  a  shore  time  before  Dr.  J.  Xoir,  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  Progres  Medical,  had  discussed 
with  like  ignorance  of  the  true  facts  the  question  of 
"  la  legitimate  du  droit  de  tuer  reclamee  par  les 
"  medeeins,''  and  had  piously  given  thanks  to  whatever 
may  be  taken  to  represent  God  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  Frenchman  that  his  countrymen  are  not  even 
as  those  wicked  Americans.  Dr.  Xoir  seems  never  to 
have  heard  of  Dr.  Knopf,  whose  name  should  be  well 
known  in  France,  for  he  took  his  degree  at  Paris  with  a 
thesis  on  sanatoriums  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  reputation  as  an  authority  on  tuberculosis.  The 
Alvarenga  prize  was  awarded  to  him  in  1898  by  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians  for  another  work  on 
tuberculosis,  whilst  yet  another  essay  won  for  him  a 
prize  from  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  at  Berlin 
in  1899.  He  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
medical  world  as  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he 
has  made  his  own.  Yet  in  the  Progris  Medical  he  is 
'•  un  docteur  Knopf"  !  The  calumnies  of  fanaticism  and 
ignorance  may  be  borne  with  indifference ;  but  it  is 
hard  indeed  that  a  man  should  be  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  SHADWELL 
HOSPITAL. 
The  announcement  that  on  September  27th  the  Lord 
Mayor  unveiled  portraits  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Heck- 
ford,  presented  by  her  sister  to  the  three  departments 
of  the  Heckford  Street  Council  School,  recalls  a  career 
in  which  philanthropy  was  remarkably  blended  with 
romance.  In  1866,  Miss  Goff,  as  she  then  was,  volun- 
teered for  service  as  a  nurse  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  which  ihen  raged  in  East  London.  In  the 
course  of  her  work  she  met  her  fate  in  the  comely 
person  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Heckford,  of  the  London 
Hospital.  Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  living 
happily  ever  afterwards  in  the  conventional  fashion, 
the  young  couple  fitted  up  an  old  warehouse  at  Ratcliff 
as  a  hospital  for  sick  children.  There  they  were  found 
at  work  by  Charles  Dickens,  who  says  he  found  the 
hospital  established  in  an  old  sail  loft  or  storehouse  of 
the  roughest  nature  and  on  the  simplest  means.  There 
were  trapdoors  in  the  floors  where  goods  had  been 
hoisted  up  or  down ;  heavy  feet  and  heavy  weights 
had  started  every  knot  in  the  well-trodden  plank- 
ing; inconvenient  bulks  and  beams  and  awkward 
staircases  perplexed  his  passage  through  the  wards. 
But  he  found  it  airy,  sweet,  and  clean.  There  were 
thirty-seven  beds.  After  describing  some  of  the  little 
patients,  Dickens  goes  on  to  Eay:  "A  gentleman  and 
"  lady,  a  young  husband  and  wife,  have  bought  and 
"  fitted  up  this  building  for  its  present  noble  use,  and 
"  have  quietly  settled  themselves  in  it  as  its  medical 
"  officers  and  directors.  Both  have  had  considerable 
"  practical  experience  of  medicine  and  surgery;  he  as 
"  house-surgeon  of  a  great  London  hospital,  she  as  a 
"  very  earnest  student,  tested  by  severe  examination, 
"  and  also  as  a  nurse  of  the  sick  poor  during  the  pre- 
"  valence  of  cholera.  With  every  qualification  to  lure 
"  them  away,  with  youth  and  accomplishments  and 
"  tastes  and  habits  that  can  have  no  response  in  any 
"  breast  near  them,  close  begirt  by  every  repulsive  cir- 
"  cumstance  inseparable  from  such  a  neighbourhood, 
••  there  they  dwell.  They  live  in  the  hospital  itself,  and 
"  their  rooms  are  on  its  first  floor.  Sitting  at  their 
"  dinner  table  they  could  hear  the  cry  of  one  of  the 
"  children  in  pain.  The  lady's  piano,  drawing  mato- 
"  rials,  books,  and  other  such  evidences  of  refinement 
"are  as  much  a  part  of  the  rough  place  as  the  iron 
"  bedsteads  of  the  little  patients.    The  are  put  to  shifts 


"  for  room,  like  passengers  on  board  ship.  The  dis- 
"  penser  of  medicines  (attracted  to  them,  not  by  self- 
"  interest,  but  by  their  own  magnetism  and  that  of  their 
"  cause)  sleeps  in  a  recess  in  the  dining-room,  acd  has 
"  his  washing  apparatus  in  the  sideboard.''  Dickens 
adds  that  when  the  hospital  was  first  opened  the  people 
could  not  conceive  but  that  somebody  paid  for  the 
services  rendered  there,  and  were  disposed  to  claim 
them  as  a  right,  and  to  find  fault  if  out  of  temper.  lb 
is  a  way  the  people  have,  and  even  now  we  suppose  the 
improvident  workirg  man  who  has  never  contributed  a 
farthing  to  a  hospital  is  apt,  on  slight  provocation,  to 
put  forward  the  familiar  claim  that  "  it's  the  likes  of  us 
"  that  keeps  the  likes  of  y ou  !  "  The  Ratelifi  folk,  if  we 
may  believe  Dickens,  showed  better  feeling  than  the 
average  of  their  class,  for  he  says  '!they  soon  came  to 
"  understand  the  case  better,  and  have  much  increased  in 
"gratitude."  We  hope  the  people  of  Shadwell  have  in- 
herited these  admirable  sentiments.  Mr.  Heckford  died 
young.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  a  site  was  found 
at  Shadwell,  where  now  stands  one  of  the  best-equipped 
children's  hospitals  in  London.  Mrs.  Heckford  went 
to  Italy  to  educate  her  daughter,  and  later,  after  much 
travelling  in  India  acd  elsewhere,  went  to  the  Trans- 
vaal shortly  after  its  annexation.  There  she  remained 
on  a  lonely  farm  through  both  the  Transvaal  wars. 
During  the  second  she  is  said  to  have  ridden  forty 
miles  to  Pretoria  to  warn  Lord  Roberts  that  a  rising 
was  being  organized  in  a  district  supposed  to  be 
pacified.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she 
died  in  Pretoria,  where  she  bad  organized  a  Transvaal 
Women's  Educational  Union.  She  exemplified  the 
strenuous  life  in  many  ways,  but  her  best  monument 
is  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 


INTERNATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  CONFERENCE. 
The  sixth  International  Tuberculosis  Conference  pro- 
moted by  the  International  Antituberculosis  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  month  in  Vienna  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor.  On  September  18th 
meetings  of  the  commissions  on  statistics  and  com- 
pulsory notification  were  held,  and  the  Honorary 
President  of  the  organization  committee,  Count 
Hans  Larische-Monnich,  held  a  reception  in  the 
evening.  The  official  opening  of  the  conference  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  September  19th,  when  Professor 
Landouzy  explained  that  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  Presi- 
dent, was  prevented  from  being  present  owiDg  to  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  the 
Hague.  His  place  was  taken  by  Professor  v.  Schrotter, 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  welcomed 
the  members.  A  discussion  on  the  route  of  infec'iion 
in  the  system  was  opened  by  Professor  Weichselbaum 
of  Vienna,  who  read  a  report  in  which  he  argued  that 
infection  took  place  almost  exclusively  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  by  milk  or  meat,  and  only  rarely 
by  the  respiratory  passages.  He  was  followed,  and  his 
conclusions  supported  by  Professor  Calmette  of  Lille, 
Professor  Fliigge  of  Breslau  taking  the  opposite  view, 
and  receiving  some  support  from  other  speakers.  In  the 
evening  the  Archduke  Franz  Salvator,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Emperor,  held  a  reception  at  the  Imperial  Palace. 
At  the  second  meeting,  which  took  place  on 
September  20th,  the  subject  of  compulsory  notification 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Nathan  Raw  of  Liverpool,  who 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  logical  application  of  the 
principle  of  compulsory  notification  could  not  be 
enforced  without  inflicting  considerable  hardships  on 
sufferers ;  he  was  therefore  in  favour  of  adopting 
modified  regulations.  A  system  of  classification  of 
cases  of  phthisis  for  use  in  sanatoriums  and  hospitals 
was  agreed  to,  and  eventually  the  conference  unani- 
mously  resolved    that    in    all    cases    cf     death    from. 
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pulmonary  or  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  notification  should 
be  made  to  the  health  authority  so  that  proper  disin- 
fection might  he  carried  out;  and,  further,  that  all 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  or  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis on  changing  their  residence  should  be  required  to 
notify  the  health  authority,  so  that  proper  steps  might 
he  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  patients  and  the  general 
community.  Dr.  Pannwitz  presented  a  report  on  the 
cost  of  sanatorium s,  and  then  the  invitation  given 
through  Dr.  Flick  of  Philadelphia  to  hold  an  inter- 
national tuberculosis  congress  at  Washington  next 
year  was  accepted.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner 
and  reception  at  the  town  hall.  At  the  concluding 
meeting  on  September  21st,  reports  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  tuberculosis  campaign  in  different 
countries  were  presented  and  officers  were  elected, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Theodore  Williams,  who  was 
appointed  a  vice-president. 


RIGOR  MORTIS  IN  A  STILLBORN  CHILD. 
For  evident  reasons  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  dead  fetus  may  be  born  with  rigor  mortis.  Wolff 
has  collected  34  cases,  Caruso  49.  Dr.  I'lrich  adds  a 
further  instance  where  this  condition  existed.1  The 
patient  was,  he  notes,  a  single  woman  admitted  into  the 
wards  of  the  Erfurt  Midwives  Institute  in  labour  at 
term.  There  appeared  to  be  twins,  but  the  evidence  on 
palpation  was  not  quite  clear.  Heart  sounds  could  dis- 
tinctly be  heart  over  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus, 
especially  to  the  right,  but  not  over  the  lower  part.  A 
head  could  be  felt  presenting,  and  a  child  was  delivered 
about  eighteen  hours  after  the  beginning  of  labour ; 
there  was  great  delay  during  the  expulsion  of  the 
shoulders  although  the  pains  were  strong.  The  child  was 
a  female  over  19  in.  in  length  and  6  lb.  in  weight.  The 
integuments  were  pale  and  nowhere  macerated.  There 
were  no  signs  of  injury  to  the  cranium.  Rigor  mortis 
was  very  marked.  The  head  presented  when  the  second 
child  was  delivered :  it  was  a  little  smaller  and  lighter 
than  the  first.  It  was  living  and  has  since  been  reared. 
The  placentae  were  fused,  but  each  fetus  had  separate 
membranes  adherent  to  each  other  where  they  touched. 
The  insertion  of  the  funis  was  velamentous  in  both 
fetuses  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the 
disposition  of  its  cord,  the  first  fetus  had  been  killed  by 
pressure  upon  it.  There  was  no  evidence  by  which  it 
could  be  ascertained  how  long  death  had  occurred 
before  delivery.  The  case  shows  that  rigor  mortis  is 
not  evidence  that  a  child  must  have  died  after  delivery. 
Had  the  woman,  who  was  single,  been  delivered  outside 
a  public  institution  suspicion  of  foul  play  might  have 
arisen. 


A  SUPREME  NATIONAL  HEALTH  AUTHORITY. 
We  referred  some  time  ago  to  a  proposal,  emanating 
from  a  conference  of  representatives  of  various  sanitary 
authorities  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  "supreme  national  health  authority," 
to  form  a  permanent  union  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  conference  was  presided 
over  by  Alderman  Dr.  Henry  W.  Newton,  Chairman  of 
the  Sanitary  Committee  of  Newcastle  upon-Tyne,  and 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  proposal, 
with  Dr.  H.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  M.O.H.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  as  its  honorary  secretary.  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr. 
Armstrong  have  now  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the 
chairmen  of  sanitary  authorities  inviting  them  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference  of  the  whole  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  urban  and  rural,  of  England  and 
"Wales,  as  well  as  county  councils  and  boroughs  and 
district  authorities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  be  held 
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in  London  on  November  13th,  14tb,  and  15th.  There 
is,  as  the  circular  states,  an  absence  of  uniformity 
of  action  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  diversity  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
this  has  led  to  much  waste  of  energy  and  time.  The 
object  of  the  present  movement  appears  to  be  to  bring 
into  existence  a  body  which  shall  do  for  sanitary 
authorities  what  the  Poor  Law  Association  does  for 
Poor-law  authorities.  The  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  State  Medicine 
Section  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
succeed  pretty  well  in  focussing  the  opinion  of 
medical  officers,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  true 
to  say  that  there  is  at  present  no  organization  in 
existence  for  bringing  about  uniformity  of  action 
amongst  sanitary  authorities  through  discussion  of 
questions  with  which  all  of  them  have  to  deal.  At  the 
same  time  we  find  the  circular  a  little  nebulous  in  its 
phraseology ;  its  want  of  clearness  may  perhaps  be  in 
part  due  to  the  selection  of  the  word  "authority "  in 
the  proposed  title  of  the  new  organization  in  place  of 
some  such  word  as  association.  We  know  what  a 
Sanitary  Authority  is,  and  the  new  body  will  not  be  in 
that  sense  of  the  word  a  supreme  sanitary  authority; 
it  will  have  no  statutory  powers  and  no  executive 
authority  ;  it  will  hardly  be  so  much  as  an  association  ; 
it  will  be  rather  a  conference  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  such  sanitary  authorities  as  choose  to  take  part 
in  it  called  together  to  discuss  subjects  affecting  the 
public  health.  As  such  it  may  do  very  useful  work,  and 
we  hope  that  some  other  title  than  "Supreme  National 
"  Health  Authority''  will  be  found  for  it. 


The  Clinical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
is  to  hold  its  first  meeting  on  Friday,  October  11th,  at 
8  30  p.m.,  when  its  President,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  will 
deliver  an  inaugural  address. 


We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Professor  Charles  Stewart,  F.R  S.,  Conservator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
We  hope  to  publish  an  obituary  notice  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 


The  Berlin  Cancer  Institute,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  von  Leyden,  is  to  be  considerably 
enlarged.  New  laboratories  for  the  investigation  of 
cancer  will,  it  is  announced,  be  built  in  a  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Charite  Hospital. 


Colonel  F.  J.  Lambkin,  Lecturer  on  Syphilology  at 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  is  proceeding  to  the 
Uganda  Protectorate  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  on  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  that 
Colony  and  suggest  measures  for  checking  its  ravages. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  14th,  when 
the  President,  Dr.  J.  Kingston  Fowler,  will  deliver  an 
introductory  address,  and  Professor  Rose  Bradford  will 
read  a  paper  on  some  unusual  cases  of  diabetes.  The 
first  clinical  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  11th, 
and  on  December  9;h  a  discussion  on  pneumococcus 
infections  will  be  introduced  by  Professor  Osier  of 
Oxford.  The  Lettsomian  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Charters  J.  Symonds,  two  on  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney, 
and  one  ou  malignant  disease  of  the  caecum.  The 
anniversary  dinner  will  be  held  on  March  11th,  1908, 
and  at  a  conversazione  to  be  given  on  May  18rh,  Mr. 
Clinton  T.  Dent  will  deliver  the  annual  oration. 
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Presentation  to  Dr.  Milson  Rhodes. 
An  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  I  hursday.  September 
26th,  at  Didsbury,  at  which  Dr.  Milson  Rhodes  was  pre- 
sented with  an  illuminated  address  and  a  cheque  for  three 
hundred  guineas  in  appreciation  of  his  labours  in  con- 
nexion with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
Kev.  W.  C.  Ford,  Rtctor  of  Barlow  Moor,  presided,  and  in 
his  introductory  remarks  alluded  to  Dr  Rhodes  as  the 
champion  of  the  poor.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Gaddum,  and  complimentary  speeches  were 
made  by  Councillor  Fletcher  Moss  and  Mr.  J.  Norris.  Dr. 
Rhodes,  after  thanking  his  friends  for  the  kindness  shown 
to  him,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  advances  made 
in  Poor-law  administration  since  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians  twenty-five  years  ago. 
One  of  the  first  subjects  to  whicn  he  gave  attention  when 
he  became  a  guardian  was  that  of  the  workhouse  dietary, 
which  at  that  time  was  not  only  bad  but  extremely 
wasteful,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  persistence  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  the  dietary  scales  put 
on  a  scientific  basis.  Dr.  Rhodes  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Northern  Workhouses  Nursing  Associa- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  trained  nurses 
for  the  smaller  workhouses.  Since  then  matters  have 
advanced  so  far  tbat  the  law  compels  union  hospitals  to 
employ  trained  nurses,  and  many  of  these  hospitals  are  as 
well  equipped  in  the  nursing  department  as  any  voluntary 
hospital.  Dr.  Rhodes  was  also  one  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Styal  Homes  scheme  and  the  Langho  Home  for 
Epileptics,  and  was  largely  instrumental  In  procuring  the 
David  Lewis  Epileptic  Colony  at  Sandlebridge,  one  of  tbe 
finest  institutions  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  He  has  also 
been  Chairman  of  the  Central  Poor-law  Committee  of 
England  and  Walee,  and  President  of  the  Poor-law  Unions 
Association.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Belgian 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  and  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors'  Association.  Dr.  Rhodes  is  an  energetic 
member  of  the  South  Manchester  Division  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  his  evidence  before  various  Royal 
Commissions  on  the  Working  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been 
especially  valuable  not  only  from  a  public  but  from  a 
professional  standpoint. 

Sanitary  Work  in  Manchester. 
In  a  report  just  issued  on  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  reference  is  made  to  the  smoke 
nuisance  in  Manchester.  There  are  five  inspectors 
specially  employed  in  this  work,  and  they  have  reported 
174  cases  where  black  smoke  has  been  emitted  for  over 
two  minutes  in  half  an  hour's  observation.  Of  these,  133 
were  sant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  justices,  the  others 
being  merely  cautioned.  There  have  been  several  prose- 
cutions for  the  emission  of  black  smoke  by  railway  and 
road  locomotives.  Special  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  stopping  the  firing  of  house  chimneys,  which  is 
so  often  done  by  householders  to  save  the  cost  of  chimney 
sweeping.  One  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  is  due  to  ordinary  household  fires, 
and  in  spite  of  the  praiseworthy  vigilance  of  the  sanitary 
officials,  no  very  material  improvement  will  take  place 
until  some  better  methods  of  burning  coal  in  domestic 
fireplaces  are  devised  and  adopted.  Reference  is  also 
made  in  the  report  to  the  contamination  of  the  food 
supply.  Proceedings  have  been  taken  against  eleven 
milksellers  for  storing  milk  in  places  where  it  would  be 
liable  to  contamination,  and  also  against  five  ice-cieam 
sellers  for  not  taking  proper  pit  cautions  against  contami- 
nation or  infection.  The  whole  report  deserves  cartful 
perusal,  and  shows  what  elaborate  precautions  are  now 
taken  for  the  public  safety. 

CORI'ORATION    OnmclAUSM. 

S  While  expressing  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
splendid  work  done  under  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  it  is  a  somewhat  invidious  task 
to  have  to  make  complaints,  but  in  at  least  two  quarters 
great  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused,  first  among  the 
property  owners  and  second  among  medical  men.  ttvery 
one  will  admit  that  the  Committee  is  only  doing  its  duty 
in  compelling  owners  to  keep  their  property  In  the  best 
sanitary  condition,   but   to  compel  them  at  the  cost    of 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  adopt  the  "pail 
system,"  then  in  a  few  years  to  condemn  this  system  and 
to  attempt  to  lay  the  cost,  of  conversion  on  the  owners,  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  just,  and  Mr.  J.  Burns  in  the 
House  of  Commons  strongly  opposed  what  he  called  "  the 
attempt  of  Manchester  to  impose  its  archaic  sanitary  law 
on  the  whole  country."  By  all  means  let  sanitary  science 
advance,  but  it  is  no  more  reasonable  to  make  property 
ownei  s  bear  the  w  hole  cost  of  every  new  official  fad,  than  it  is 
to  impose  public  duties  on  medical  men  without  a  fee.  If  the 
public  derive  the  benefit  the  public  should  pay  the  cost. 

The  complaint  made  by  medical  men  in  Manchester  is 
cf  meddliDg  interference  with  private  patients  by  sanitary 
inspectors.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  an 
inspector  to  enter  the  bedroom  of  a  patient  who  is  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disease,  though  such  patient  is  under 
medical  care.  The  people  think  that  the  inspector  has  a 
right  to  do  so,  and  thus  no  objection  is  expressed,  though 
it  is  often  strongly  felt.  Neither  is  it  an  unknown  thing 
for  an  officer,  after  seeing  and  questioning  a  patient  who  is 
really  too  ill  to  bear  the  disturbance,  to  pass  his  opinion 
on  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Advice  as  to  how  a  patient 
should  be  clothed  and  fed  directly  opposed  to  that  o£ 
the  medical  attendant  has  even  been  given,  and  that  by 
men  who  have  no  qualifications  for  expressing  any 
opinion.  Complaints  of  this  meddling  have  on  several 
occasions  been  made,  but  with  no  practical  result  except 
a  statement  that  the  inspectors  are  not  ordered  to  enter 
the  bedrooms,  but  may  do  so  if  the  patient's  friends  do 
not  object,  and  if  there  be  any  necessity  ;  apparently 
the  inspector — not  the  medical  attendant — is  left  to  be 
the  judge  as  to  such  necessity.  The  matter  has  gone  on 
to  such  a  degree  that  many  medical  men,  simply  in  self- 
defence  against  rampant  officialism,  which  seems  to  scorn 
medical  ethics,  are  instructing  their  patients  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  inspectors.  It  was  a  similar  officialism 
in  another  Corporation  department  that  led  to  the 
scandalous  treatment  of  Dr.  Bagley  some  months  ago, 
treatment  which  was  condoned  by  the  Watch  Committee., 
inasmuch  as  it  allowed  Dr.  Bagley  to  be  mulcted  to  the 
extent  of  £30  costs  for  doirig  his  duty  to  his  patient.  The 
Manchester  daily  papers  of  October  2nd  contain  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch 
again  drawing  public  attention  to  this  matter  and  containing 
a  strongly- worded  resolution  of  the  Branch  Council. 

One  cannot  imagine  that  the  higher  officials  quite 
realize  the  extent  of  this  meddling  with  private  practi- 
tioners by  sanitary  officers,  or  some  more  radical 
measures  would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  Medical 
men  may  be  somewhat  jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  will  so  hinder  that  union  of  effort 
for  the  public  good  which  ought  to  exist  between  medical 
men  and  public  authorities  as  unnecessary  and  irritating 
official  interference  in  private  work. 


fete* 


The  Leeds  Pohlic  Disi'ensary. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  institution,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  1824,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
of  the  yreat  charities  of  Leeds,  was  held  on  August  15th, 
when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
report  submitted  dealt  with  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30th.  1907,  and  was  a  record  of  work  carried  out  on 
the  same  lines  as  for  many  years  past.  One  great  feature 
of  the  work  of  the  charity  consists  in  the  visiting  of  many 
of  the  patients  at  their  own  homes.  This  is  a  form  of  work 
that  is  not  dealt  with  by  any  oi  the  other  medical 
charities  of  the  city.  The  visiting  is  carried  out  mainly 
by  the  resident  medical  officers,  of  whom  there  are  five, 
two  being  attached  to  the  branch  on  the  south  of  the 
river.  Special  cases  are  seen  from  time  to  time  by  the 
various  members  of  the  honorary  staff.  There  is  also  a 
very  large  out  patient  department,  which  includes  medical, 
surgical,  ophthalmic,  and  aural  departments,  and  a  recently- 
added  department  for  diseases  of  the  throat.  From  the 
out-patient  medical  and  surgical  departments  special  cases 
are  reserved  by  members  of  the  resident  staff  for  the 
clinics  ot  the  honorary  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  number  of  accidents  attended  to  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report  was  5,425,  the  number  of  ear  and  eye 
cases  was  1,858,  and  of  cases  oi  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
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nose,  231.  The  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases 
amounted  to  31,537  and  the  operations  to  429.  These 
figures  do  not  include  the  dental  work  of  the  institution, 
which  will  be  referred  to  separately.  The  total  number  of 
new  patients  attended  to  during  the  year  was  44,528,  which 
Is  an  increase  of  2  681  over  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  great  expenses  incidental  to  the  provision  of  the 
new  buildings  and  the  consequent  increase  of  work  are  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Board.  In  May,  1906,  a  special 
appeal  was  made  for  a  sum  of  £15  000,  bat  as  yet  the 
response  has  been  small,  and  the  amount  reached  only 
£4,258.  A  special  source  of  gratification  to  the  Board  was 
the  receipt  of  a  subscriptiou  of  £800  from  the  Leeds  Work- 
people's Hospital  Fund,  which  is  the  largest  amount  yet 
received  from  that  source.  From  this  subscription  a  sum  of 
£50  was  allocated  to  the  dent  al  department  which  has  recently 
been  started,  and  the  accounts  of  which  are  kept  separately. 

The  dental  department  has  now  been  in  full  working 
order  for  two  years,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  is  filling  a 
long- felt  want  in  the  surgical  and  prosthetic  treatment  of 
the  mouths  of  the  necessitous  poor  of  Leeds  and  district. 
With  the  accommodation  and  equipment  now  at  its 
disposal,  the  honorary  staff  is  enabled  to  carry  on  dental 
work  in  all  its  departments,  and  those  who  urged  the  in- 
stitution of  such  a  department  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  students  may  now  obtain  in  it  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction In  practical  dentistry,  and  that  several  pupils 
have  been  at  work  in  the  rooms  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  The  number  of  dental  cases  attended  to  last 
year  was  2.666. 

West  Riding  Medical  Charitable  Society. 
The  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  are  as  a  rule 
well  attended,  and  this  for  the  double  reason  that  the 
work  done  by  it  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to  the  best 
instincts  of  the  medical  profession,  and  that  its  meetings 
provide  an  admirable  opportunity  for  medical  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  West  Riding  to  come  together  under  con- 
ditions which  differ  from  those  afforded  by  the  gatherings 
of  the  other  medical  societies.  At  Dewsbury  on  September 
26th  a  large  muster  assembled  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Lee.  The  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  was 
presented  and  read  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wheelhouse.  It  had  to 
record  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Kamp  of  Castleford, 
Mr.  Gerald  Coleman  of  Hemsworth,  Dr.  Lowson  of  Hull, 
Mr.  F.  Carter  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  of  Leeds,  Mr.  S. 
Lodge  of  Bradford,  Mr.  W.  Oxley  late  of  Rotherham, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Mais  of  Thorner,  Dr.  T.  Logan  late  of  Wibsey, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Bradbury  of  Halifax,  and  of  a  young 
member,  Dr.  W.  C.  Hirst,  of  Leeds,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  an  epileptic  patient.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  relief,  which  shows,  as  might  b8  expected,  an 
increase  from  year  to  year,  reached  on  this  occasion  the 
formidable  total  of  49  and  after  careful  consideration  the 
meeting  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being  able  to  make 
grants  in  every  case,  and  yet  to  feel  that  it  had  not 
allowed  generosity  to  outrun  the  resources  of  the  Society. 
In  this  way  the  sum  of  £1,720  was  voted  in  grants  varying 
from  £15  to  £65.  The  woik  of  the  Society  was  so  fully 
discussed  in  this  column  on  August  12th,  1905,  that 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  few  facts  and 
figures.  Starting  from  the  smallest  of  origins  in  1828,  the 
Society  has  steadily  grown  in  size  and  usefulness. 
Including  the  grants  voted  at  the  annual  meeting,  the 
amount  distributed  to  necessitous  members  of  the  profes- 
sion and  to  their  widows  and  families  reaches  the  very 
gratifying  total  of  £44  615  10a.  The  present  financial 
condition  of  the  Society  is  sound,  the-  income  from 
investments  amounts  to  about  £1,100,  the  subscriptions 
to  about  £750,  and  the  expenses  are  remarkably  low, 
thanks  to  the  unsparing  efforts  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  and  Stewards.  No  one  who  attends  these 
meetings  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  two  things :  one  of 
these  is  the  sadness  of  some  of  the  tales  of  distress — tales 
which  in  many  instances  are  absolutely  unexpected,  and 
all  the  more  painful  on  that  account.  The  other  cause  for 
surprise  la  that  every  medical  man  in  the  West  Riding  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Society.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
those  who  dined  together  after  the  meeting  to  hear  Mr. 
Wheelhouse— who  seems,  despite  his  advancing  years,  to 
retain  all  his  enthusiasm  and  all  that  clearness  of  mind 
and  diction  for  which  he  is  so  well  known — respond  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  which  was  ably  proposed  by  Dr. 
Burney  of  Bradford.    Mr.  Wheelhouse's  connexion  with 


the  Society  dates  back  to  1855 ;  he  worked  under  Mr. 
Garlick  and  Dr.  Chadwick,  each  of  whom,  in  succession, 
held  the  past  of  Secretary,  and  for  many  years  has  acted  as 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  having  been  in  the  latter 
capacity  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Herbert  Rowe 
for  some  twenty  years.  At  his  own  urgent  request, 
the  more  onerous  duties  of  Secretary  are  now  removed 
to  the  younger  shoulders  of  Mr.  Itowe,  who  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  Michael  Teale  ;  but  every  one  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Wheelhouse  had  agreed  to  act  as 
Treasurer  for  "  as  long  as  he  was  able."  As  Treasurer  he 
will  continue  to  guide  the  finances  of  the  Society  with 
discretion.  "  Some  of  you,"  he  said,  "  in  the  kindness  of 
jour  hearts  were  a  little  disposed  to  allow  your  generosity 
to  outran  your  resources.  I  trust  that  in  the  future  we 
may,  as  in  the  past,  be  able  to  give  year  by  year  an 
increasing  sum  In  grants ;  but  had  we  in  former  years  not 
carefully  husbanded  our  resources,  we  should  not  have 
been  able  to  day  to  meet  the  demands  on  our  sympathy. 
Some  little  sum  of  money  you  must  allow  me  to  lay  by 
every  year  just  as  a  nest  egg  and  as  an  inducement  for 
me  to  remain  sitting."    Long  may  he  sit ! 


Iristnl 

Plurality  of  Hospital  Appointments. 
The  position  on  the  question  of  dual  appointments 
between  the  committee  of  management  and  the  honorary 
staff  has  not  materially,  if  at  all,  altered  during  the  last 
week,  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  how  wide  is  the 
prohibition  of  the  proposed  rule.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  committee  when  they  promulgated  such 
a  sweeping  ordinance  had  no  idea  of  its  scope;  indeed, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  did  not  inquire  into  the 
matter,  intending  merely  to  restrict  the  staff  from  being 
honorary  physicians  and  surgeons  to  any  of  the  other 
Bristol  medical  charities.  The  rule,  however,  goes 
a  great  deal  further  than  this,  and  says  that  no 
member  of  the  staff  shall  hold  "  any  other  professional 
public  appointment  other  than  professorships,  etc.," 
and  includes  such  appointments  as  the  following : 
Home  Office  appointments  such  as  medical  referee  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  examiner  under  the 
Midlives  Act,  examining  physician  to  the  magistrates, 
physician  to  a  convalescent  home  or  such  places  as 
Winsley  Sanatorium,  and  would  prevent  any  one  of  the 
staff  from  holding  a  surgeon's  commission  in  the  volun- 
teers or  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade.  No  medical  work 
might  be  done  for  the  Corporation  such  as  police  or 
education  committee,  or  for  any  of  the  numerous  little 
charities  that  exist  In  Bristol.  To  debar1  their  staff  from 
holding  these  places  is  a  grave  matter,  for  in  many  cases  it 
might  prevent  a  junior  member  from  making  a  living,  for  an 
assistant  surgeon  or  physician  is  to  be  bound  by  the  same 
rule,  except  as  regards  one  special  hospital  appointment. 

A  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  called  for  Monday,  October  7th,  "  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  rules  passed  on  Tuesday, 
September  24th,  1907,  by  the  governors  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  which  are  awaiting  confirmation." 
To  suit  the  convenience  of  members  living  at  a  distance, 
the  hour  for  meeting  has  been  fixed  at  5  p.m. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Ernest  W. 
Hey  Groves,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  Bristol 
General  Hospital,  Surgeon  to  the  Cossham  Hospital  : 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  correct  an  important 
mistake  in  the  account  of  the  conflict  which  has  arisen 
about  plural  hospital  appointments  in  Bristol  ?  The 
mistake  occurs  on  page  843  of  your  issue  of  September  28th, 
and  is  of  importance,  because  it  has  been  quoted  in  all  the 
local  papers  as  an  instance  of  the  wrong  attitude  of  the 
staff.  The  statement  runs :  "  The  gentleman  in  question 
(the  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital),  on 
application  to  the  Committee,  was  refused  permission  (to 
hold  another  appointment),  but  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands  and  accepted  the  post."  The  fact  is  that  I  was 
asked  to  be  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Cossham  Hospital  in 
April,  1907.  I  signified  my  willingness  to  do  this,  but 
was  at  first  refused  permission  by  the  General  Hospital ; 
but  on  persisting  in  my  request,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  staff  of  the  General  Hospital  gave  me  their  most 
generous  support,  permission  was  granted  to  me  on  May 
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8th,  1907.  I  did  not  enter  on  my  duties  at  the  Cosshara 
Hospital  until  June  1st,  and  therefore  I  have  never  held 
the  appointment  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  General 
Hospital  Committee.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  matter  at  the  General  Hospital  members 
ol  the  Committee  have  shown  me  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
thfrefore  I  should  much  regret  if  it  should  appear  that  I 
had  been  acting  in  open  defiance  of  them. 


Meat  31orksl}ir£. 


The  Bradford  City  Health  Committee. 
Thb  Chairman  of  this  Committee  in  an  address  delivered 
In  Bradford  on  September  26th  gave  an  outline  of  the 
work  accomplished  during  the  last  three  years.  Altogether 
forty-one  inspectors  of  various  kinds  had  been  engaged, 
and  the  inspection  of  food  and  milk  was  much  more 
thorough  than  it  had  been  for  rna^y  years.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Committee's  work  to  the  rates  was  Q?d.  in  the 
pound,  ol  which  2?d.  was  for  hospitals.  Bradford  was 
still  sixth  on  the  list  of  large  towns  in  regard  to  over- 
crowding, and  there  were  a '.ill  in  the  town  300  or  400 
cellar  dwellings. 

The  Health  Committee,  through  their  municipal  milk 
depdt,  had  tried  to  reduce  the  infantile  mortality,  which 
in  the  Exchange  Ward  was  265  per  1,000.  In  the  four 
worst  wards  ol  the  city  the  infantile  mortality  averaged 
213,  but  in  the  four  best  wards  it  was  only  119.  This 
enormous  sacrifice  of  life  was  mainly  due  to  poverty  and 
uncleanliness — especially  uncleanliness  in  the  milk 
supply. 

Bradford  Police  Surgeons. 

The  Watch  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation 
made  their  final  selections  for  the  posts  of  Chief  Police 
Surgeons  and  Divisional  and  Subdivisional  Police  Surgeons 
at  a  meeting  hold  on  September  27th  as  follows  : 

Chief  Polico  Surgeonship  :  William  Wrangharo,  M.D.Lond. 

Division  A.  :  Richard  Elad worth,  M.B  Edin. 

Division  B.  :  A.  Gray,  M.B  Glasg. 

Division  O.  :  R.  A.  R.  L&nkesttr,  M.D.Dorh. 

Division  D.  :  Richard  Honeyburne,  M.D.Lond. 

Division  E. :  J.  A.  Hope,  M.B.  Glasg. 

Division  F.  :  A.  H.  Robinson.  M.  B.Edin. 

Division  G.  :  A.  H.  Stewart,  M.B.G!asg. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  list  of  duties  and 
amount  and  method  of  remuneration  for  these  appoint- 
ments were  subjected  to  keen  criticism  by  the  medical 
profession  of  Bradford  some  time  ago.  The  Corporation 
at  first  refused  to  make  the  desired  concessions  to  the 
profession,  and  eventually  nearly  fifty  medical  men  with- 
drew their  application  s  for  the  appointments.  The  Bradford 
Division  was  very  active  in  the  matter,  and  eventually  the 
Watch  Committee  agreed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
profession  and  altered  the  conditions  as  desired. 


J. 


Merthyr  Borodgh  Codncil. 
The  Merthyr  Corporation  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidering the  best  means  of  remedying  a  defect  in  their 
Pentwyn  reservoir.  There  was  a  huge  fissure  in  the  bed 
of  the  reservoir,  originating  in  a  fault  and  a  drop  in  the 
strata,  and  extending  under  the  dam.  The  Corporation 
has  had  shafts  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  reservoir  beyond 
the  fault  to  ascertain  whether  suitable  foundations  exist 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  dam,  which  would  impound  water 
in  a  much  larger  area  than  at  present.  The  foundations 
having  proved  satisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  the  borough 
engineer,  the  Corporation  decided  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Deacon,  who  has  reported  favourably  upon  the 
proposal  to  construct  a  new  dam  on  a  site  which  has  been 
proved  north  of  the  great  east  and  west  fault.  The  outlay 
involved  will  probably  amount  to  £200,000,  but  it  was 
decided  to  ask  Mr.  Deacon  to  prepare  an  estimate. 

Isolation  Hospitals. 
The  Isolation  hospital  built  at  Blackmill  to  serve  the 
Ogmore  and  Ganv  Urban  District  was  opened  recently  by 
Colonel  Henry  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Glamorgan  County  Council,  who  observed 
that  the  hospital  occupied  a  good  position,  with  good  roads 
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from  all  part3  of  the  district,  except  Gilfach  '  .och.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  these  fiospitals,  but  tbat  would 
d  jubtless  disappear  as  soon  as  people  realized  how  very 
uiuch  better  the  accommodation  and  treatment  were  at 
these  hospitals  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  have  at  their 
homes.  After  the  company  had  inspected  the  hospital. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Thomas,  C.C..  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Lewis  and  Dr. 
VV.  Williams,  County  Medical  Officer,  and  the  other 
visitors  for  their  presence  ;  this  was  carried  with  acclama- 
tion. Colonel  Lewis,  responding,  said  that  when  the 
Glamorgan  County  Council  came  into  existence  there 
were  only  a  few  isolation  hospitals  :n  the  county,  and 
those  were  of  a  temporary  character,  affordiDg  accommo- 
dation for  less  than  100  patients.  As  soon  as  the  Isolation 
Hospitals  Act,  1893,  enabling  county  councils  to  compel 
district  authorities  to  provide  such  hospitals,  was  passed, 
the  county  council  set  to  work,  and  now  therewere  seven- 
teen isolation  hospitals  of  a  permanent  character  in  the 
ounty,  with  accommodation  lor  500  patients.  Only  two 
districts  in  the  county  were  unprovided.  In  addition, 
there  were  fourteen  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  small- 
pox. He  had  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  Glamorgan  was  the  premier  county  in  England 
and  Wale3  as  regards  isolation  hospitals.  Dr.  W. 
Williams,  County  Medical  Officer,  also  responded,  and 
said  that  only  a  little  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  the  district  was  needed  to  get  the  public 
to  use  these  buildings  ;  he  eulogized  the  work  of  Alder- 
man W.  Llewelyn,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Government 
Committee  of  the  County  Council,  and  that  of  Dr.  D.  J. 
Thomas,  as  a  member  of  the  Sanitaiy  Committee.  The 
most  important  matter  (he  Glamorgau  County  Council 
now  had  in  hand  was  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and 
wholesome  supply  of  water  for  every  district  in  the 
county,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had 
brought  this  about.  Dr.  J.  D.  Jenkins,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  Ehcndda  District  Council,  said  that  the 
building  was  in  a  splendid  position,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  it  could  be  extended  if  necessary.  The  Chairman 
intimated  that  visitors  would  be  welcomed  to  the  hospital 
during  the  ensuing  week. 
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Dublin  Hospitals, 
The  forty  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendence of  Dublin  Hospitals  which  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  grant  has  just  been  published.  These 
hospitals  are  the  Lcck  Hospital,  Steevens's,  the  Meath, 
Cork  Street  Fever,  Richmond,  Rotunda,  Coombe  Lying-in, 
Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear,  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Incurables.  The  Governors  state :  "  In  all  we  found 
evidence  of  advancement  with  the  times  in  their  equip- 
ment and  their  supply  of  modern  appliances,  while  the 
reputation  of  the  visiting  professional  staff  -a  reputation 
that  stands  high  both  in  the  general  and  medical  world — 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  all  that  science  is  now 
capable  of  doing  to  relieve  suffering  and  cure  disease  is 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  sick  poor  as  fully  as  is  possible 
under  very  straitened  circumstances."  They  also  com- 
mend highly  the  matrons  and  the  registrars. 

The  Lock  Hospital  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  sanitary 
condition.  Steevens's  was  in  most  admirable  order,  and  a 
commodious  apartment  had  been  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  accident  cases  on  first  arrival,  and  generally  the 
favourable  criticism  of  former  reports  held  good.  In  the 
Meath  at  every  turn  there  were  indications  of  enlightened 
progress  and  energy.  An  admirable  nurses'  home  had 
been  completed.  Of  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital  there  is 
high  commendation.  In  the  case  of  the  Richmond,  Whit- 
worth,  and  llardwicke,  the  contrast  between  the  new 
buildings  on  the  surgical  side  and  the  old  over  on  the 
medical  side  struck  one.  But,  as  at  Steevens's,  one  could 
not  help  remarking  how  well  old  boards  can  be  mace 
to  look  when  they  are  properly  kept.  Undoubtedly  the 
one  thing  wanted  by  Dublin  hospitals  is  money.  The 
Board  inspected  the  well-equipped  bacteriological  labora- 
tory on  which  the  hospital  governors  have  with  wisdom 
laid  out  a  good  deal  of  money.  How  much  has  been  done? 
Haw  much  remains  to  do!    The  Board  ci  Etaperintendence 
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make  the3e  remarks  in  connexion  with  this  Institution — 
lor  it  seems  to  be  the  best  equipped  and  to  do  the  most 
bacteriological  work  of  those  under  the  Board-  It  is  plain 
that  the  proper  upieep  of  the  laboratory  of  the  future  is 
a  matter  of  great  economic  importance.  Money,  more  and 
more  money,  must  be  provided  by  the  public  for  our 
hospitals,  owing  to  the  ever-growing  demands  nude  upon 
them  under  this  head. 

The  Rotunda  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  order;  the 
wards  were  bright,  scrupulously  clean,  and  well  venti- 
lated. In  the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital  the  most 
beneficent  changes  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
period  of  office  of  the  present  Master. 

The  Royal  Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables  receive  high  praise. 

There  are  numerous  tables  to  show  the  expenditure  in 
different  departments,  but  that  of  the  average  ccst  per  bed 
for  maintenance  and  establishment,  exclusive  of  buildings 
and  furnishing  buildings,  will  be  found  of  interest  for 
purposes  of  comparison  :  Lock,  £45  7a.  lOd. ;  Steevens's, 
£62  2s.  Oid. ;  Meath,  £52  2i.  Id.;  Cork  Street  Fever, 
£54  12s.  Sid.  ;  Richmond,  Whitworth,  and  Hardwicke, 
£52  18s.  Cid, ;  Rotunda,  £63  143.  Sid. ;  Coombe,  £77  12s.0id. ; 
Incurables,  £33  6s.  3id. ;  Royal  Victoria,  £45  17s.  6|d. 
The  patients  appear  to  be  well  fed. 

The  new  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  F.  Tobin,  F.R.C.S  ,  has  made 
a  most  excellent  report,  with  many  new  suggestions 
forcibly  put.  We  hope  he  will  revise  the  lists  of  disease b 
in  his  next  report.  Some  of  those  named  are  curiously 
quaint. 

Opaninq    of   the    New   Consumption   Sanatorium, 

Bhlfast. 
Some  years  ago  the  consumptive  patients  of  the  Belfast 
Board  of  Poor-law  Guardians  were  scattered  Indis- 
criminately amongst  the  other  patients  throughout  the 
Infirmary;  by  degrees  the  guardians  adopted  the  principle 
of  segregation,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Hall,  one 
of  the  visiting  medical  officers,  and  wards  were  especially 
set  apart  for  these  patients.  Two  years  ago  a  further  move 
was  made;  a  demesne  of  thirty- three  acres  was  obtained 
at  a  co3t  of  £5,000  at  White  Abbey,  about  five  milts  from 
the  city;  there  was  a  large  mansion,  and  the  grounds  were 
well  laid  oat  and  sheltered  by  numerous  pine  Irees;  some 
forty  patients  were  removed  there  at  once  from  the 
ordinary  infirmary.  Building  operations  were  soon  com- 
menced, and  £32,000  has  been  spent  in  providing  a  well- 
equipped  and  modern  sanatorium.  On  September  19th 
this  was  formally  opened,  and  now  some  120  patients  are  in 
residence,  and  as  soon  as  the  cooking  apparatus  is  ready 
the  whole  200  to  300  consumptive  patients  will  be  accom- 
modated and  enjoy  the  enormous  advantages  of  sanatoiium 
treatment. 


Pavilion. 

The  site  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lanyon, 
an  architect  of  more  than  local  fame,  who  designed  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  the  house  is  still  in  excellent 
condition  and  is  used  as  an  administrative  block,  quarters 
for  resident  medical  offijer  and  nurses'  residence;  the 
nurses'  aad  patients'  dining  halls  are  in  rooms  adorned 
with  some  of  the  finest  Italian  workmanship,  and  looking 
out  on  a  wealth  of  various  kinds  of  firs. 

There  are  four  pavilions,  each  one  story  in  height, 
facing  south,  and  well  elevated  above  the  ground  level. 
Each  includes  a  central  sitting-room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft. ;  at 


each  s'.de  of  this  room  are  wards  30  by  20  ft. ;  and  beyond 
these,  again,  is  another  ward  20  by  20  ft. ;  Iheee  wardu 
have  a  glass-covered  verardah,  8  ft.  wide,  with  doorB 
opening  from  the  wards  by  which  beds  are  wheeled  cut; 
Pavilion  No.  1  has  two  of  its  wards  40  ft.  long.  All  the 
sanitary  arrangements  are  in  annexes  in  the  rear,  and  are 
approached   by    double    doors  and   cross   windows.    The 


Inside  of  pavilion  (ward). 

heating  of  the  wards  is  by  low  pressure  hot-water  pipes, 
with  ventilating  radiators  placed  below  the  windows-;  all 
the  windows  are  hung  as  casements  to  allow  the  maximum 
of  air  inlet.  The  artificial  lighting  will  be  by  electricity. 
Each  pavilion  contains  thirty  beds. 

In  addition  to  the3e  four  pavilions,  there  is  the  "hos- 
pital," also  facing  south,  with  a  frontage  of  200  ft., 
and  comprising  a  central  block  with  wiog3  advancing 
on  each  side ;  bay  windows  and  balconies  relieve  the 
monotony  in  appearance.  There  are  four  wards,  each 
84  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  and  occupied  by  twenty-four 
beds;  and,  in  addition,  there  are  ten  smaller,  providing 
total  accommo3ation  for  148  patients;  or,  including  the 
pavilions,  for  268  patients  in  all.  The  heating  is  effected 
by  hot- water  pipe3  and  ventilators  from  Royle's  heater,  and 


Pavilion  closer  view). 
there  are  numerous  floor  and  roof  ventilators.  Tl^e  floors 
are  laid  with  pitch  pine,  and  all  the  ground  floors  are 
underlaid  with  asphalte.  AU  the  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  with  the  best  Belfast  red  brick,  with  sand- 
stone dressing.  The  pavilions  are  especially  light  and 
attractive-looking,  and  have  none  of  the  gloomy  heaviness 
which  characterizes  nearly  all  Poor-law  buildings  in 
Ireland.  The  patients  will  be  sent  to  the  hospital  first, 
and  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  pavilions  at  the 
discretion  of  the  medical  officer;  the  advanced  cases  will 
be  retained  in  the  hospi'al. 
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The  opening  of  this  sanatorium  marks  a  new  eTa  in  the 
Poor-law  treatment  ov  tuberculous  affections  in  Ireland. 
Not  many  years  ago  these  consumptives  were  hn  Idled 
together  in  wards  where  pretty  nearly  every  kind  of  dis- 
ease was  treated;  now  they  are  classified!  The  incurable 
is  segregated,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  danger  to  his 
neighbour ;  and  his  end  is  made  as  corm'ortabie  as  it  can 
be  under  the  circumstances:  the  early  stage  is  sent  to  an 
open-air  pavilion,  and  given  the  beat  chance  of  recovery; 
in  all  cases  the  food  is  special,  and  so  freed  from  the  strict 
dietary  of  the  Poor-law  system. 

Qualified  Mid  wives  in  Ireland. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  there  are  623  qualified  midlives  in  the  Irish 
Poor-law  Service.  The  Local  Government  Board  seems 
determined  that  each  dispensary  district  shall  have  a 
trained  midwife.  It  begins  by  asking  the  guardians  to 
appoint  a  midwife  for  a  district  in  which  there  is  a  town 
or  village,  and  if  this  is  complied  with  they  advise  the 
appointment  of  one  for  each  of  the  other  dispensary  dis- 
tricts ol  the  nnion ;  if  the  guardians  persistently  refuse, 
a  sealed  order  settles  the  matter.  The  salaries  paid  these 
women  are  small,  generally  £20  a  year,  while  in  large 
districts  £5  extra  may  be  allowed  for  car  hire.  Persons 
requiring  their  services  gratuitously  have  to  procure 
tickets  similar  to  the  well-known  "  scarlet  runners  "  of  the 
dispensary  service.  Of  course  the  handy  woman  ia  by  no 
meanB  extinct,  but  the  qualified  women  give  their  services 
upon  snch  reasonable  terms,  that  they  generally  have  as 
much  as  they  can  do.  Midwifery  is  the  curse  of  the  Irish 
dispensary  doctors  life.  One  pound  is  the  recognized  fee 
in  private  cases  in  most  unions  for  spending  a  long  night 
in  a  comfortless  cabia  possibly  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from 
home,  and  he  dare  not  demand  mere  lest  he  should  get 
a  "scarlet  runner":  the  trained  midwife  saves  him  much 
drudgeryby- taking  »uch  cases  off  his  frarrds. 


^rotlanir. 


Edifbttrgh  Post-Graduate  Course. 
The  four  weeks'  post' graduate  course  just  conceded  in 
Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been  a  great  success.  Those 
who  attended  the  cou_?e  seem  to  have  been  well  pleased, 
and  the  demonstrators  one  hears  on  every  side  are  more 
than  satisfied,  so  that  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  pessi- 
mists, chiefly  to  be  numbered  among  the  older  genera- 
tion, who  predicted  that  a  second  venture  would  be  less 
successful  than  its  predecessor,  have  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous.  The  course  this  year  has  been  much  more 
elaborate  than  that  of  1906,  a  number  of  additional  sub- 
jects having  b?en  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  those 
who  attended  during  that  year.  There  has  been  an  attend- 
ance of  78  this  year,  as  compared  with  71  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year,  while  a3  many  as  58 
lecturers  and  demonstrators  were  included  In  the  teaching 
star!'.  On  Thursday  last  the  graduates  entertained  the 
lecturers  and  demonstrators  at  dinner  in  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  when  a  most  convivial  evening  was  spent. 

Glasgow  Fever  Hospitals. 
The  report  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Fever  and  Small-pox 
Hospitals,  Belvidere,  for  the  year  ending  May  3lst,  1906, 
has  been  issued.  L>r.  Brownlee  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  four  years  the  numbers  of  admissions 
from  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever  ha?  steadily  declined. 
Thus,  for  scarlet  fever  the  numbers  are  865,  525,  447, 
and  368  ;  while  for  enteric  fever  the  corresponding  figures 
are  338,  305,  221,  and  138;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  both  these  diseases  present  marked  interepidemie 
periods.  The  number  of  admissions  from  measles  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  previous  year;  the  number  of  cases 
of  whooping  cough  wan  small,  but  the  disease  was  very 
severe,  and  the  mortiiity  was  high— 20.2  per  cant.  The 
type  of  disease  in  diphtheria  appears  t.o  be  changing. 
The  number  of  admissions  was  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  percentage  of  laryngeal  infections— the 
commonest  type  of  severe  oases,  was  smaller,  forming 
ouly  24  per  cent..  &i  against  40  per  cent,  in  the  previous 
two  years.  XLe  number  of  tracheotomies  was  corre- 
spondingly smaller,  yet,  despite  this,  the  mortality  from 
diphtheria  was  very  high,  amounting  to  nearly  17  per 
cent.  This  was  only  in  part  due  to  admissions  of  mori- 
bund eases.    It  seems  chiefly  to  have  depended  upon  an 


unusually  severe  type  of  disease,  causing  profound 
poisoning,  and  le38  susceptible  to  serum  treatment  than  is 
customary.  The  number  of  cases  of  post- diphtherial 
paralysis  wa3  also  very  high,  equalling  all  the  cafes 
observed  in  the  previous  four  years  put  together.  Further, 
the  cases  were  of  a  severity  without  parallel  since  the 
introduction  of  the  serum  treatment  in  1896 

I>r.  Brownlie  has  an  interesting  note  upon  the  influence 
of  race  in  determining  the  susceptibility  to  and  the 
severity  of  attaeks  of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  enteric 
fever.  He  has  selected  these  diseases  as  those  in  which 
the  great  bulk  of  the  sufferers  are  removed  to  hospital. 
Using  the  religion  of  the  patient  as  a  means  of  distin- 
guishing race,  he  classifies  Catholics  as  Irish  Celts,  and 
contrasts  them  with  Jews  and  Protestants.  Almost  all 
the  patients  were  born  in  Glasgow.  The  following  facts 
were  observed:  The  death-rate  amorjg  the  Catholics  from 
enteric  fever  was  lower  'han  thit  among  the  Protestants, 
being  14.1  per  cent,  against  16  4  per  cent. ;  but  evidently 
race  had  little  influence  in  determining  the  severity  of 
the  attack.  With  regard  to  scarlet  fever,  the  results  were 
more  striking.  The  death-rate  among  the  Catholics  was 
much  higher  than  among  the  Protestants.  This  was  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  influence  of  race  was  a  very 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  severity  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  difference  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  was  slight  and 
negligible.  "Very  few  Jews  were  admitted  with  enteric 
fever ;  but  with  scarlet  ftver  and  diphtheria  the  case  was 
different,  the  proportion  of  cases  admitted  being  four 
times  greater  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  numerical 
proportion  of  Jews  to  the  total  population,  so  that  it 
appeared  that  the  Jew  in  Glasgow  was  more  susceptible 
to  these  two  diseases  than  the  average  of  the  population. 
But  the  death-rate  from  these  diseases  was  very  small 
among  the  Jewish  population— an  observation  In  accord 
with  the  general  rule  that  considerable  susceptibility  to 
a  disease  is  associated  with  high  recuperative  powers. 
Dr.  Brownlie  insists  that  his  results  apply  only  to- 
Glasgow. 


^irtrrria. 


The  Melbourne  Hospital  Staff  Election. 
The  quaternary  elections  for  the  appointment  of  the 
honorary  medical  staff  to  the  Melbourne  Hospital  have  just 
been  held.  The  result  has  been  the  return  of  all  the 
members  of  the  old  staff.  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
subscribers  on  this  occasion  has  been  keener  than  on  any 
other  during  the  lifetime  of  the  hospital.  With  the 
exception  of  the  offices  of  indoor  surgeons  all  the  other 
positions  were  competed  for,  more  particularly  that  o! 
outdoor  surgeon  :  theie  were  five  such  appointments  and 
fifteen  candidates.  The  proceedings  at  the  polling  booth 
were  very  deplorable.  The  approach,  which  was  in  the 
pvincipal  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  was  crowded  with 
candidates,  their  friends,  and  professional  canvassers.  The 
spectator  was  reminded  of  s  political  election  ;  the  touting, 
the  shouting  of  the  names  of  the  candidates,  the  hustling 
up  of  subscribers,  the  cabs,  carriages,  and  motors,  all 
assisted  in  intensifying  this  impression.  With  all  this, 
the  subscribing  public  has  recognized  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  hospital  are  served  by  retaining  the 
servici  s  of  tho3e  who  have  proved  their  fitness  for  their 
position  by  their  past  work. 

An    asterisk    appears  against  the  names   of   the    retiring 
candidates  : 

SUIMIIlDIie    TO    IX-1'ATIKNT  .  US  TO  OI'T-PaTTENT.s. 

(Returned  unopposed  )  ^   WytobjMh**^  05? 

'"•  ;',■;■•        ,r  *Dr.  I!   H  Strong         ...     3,933 

~!>r.  Wilhnm  Moore  *l)r.  W.  (Hterroeyer    ...    3  352 

l-J-  ™    .    o!-ftI?-  *nr-  •'■  P-  Wilkinson   ...     3  C65 

»|>r.  R.  A.  Stirling  *Jlr.  K.  Hille-     3  01* 

*Dr.  (..A.  Sjme  ■■ighest  number  of  votes 

given  to  an  nnsuccessfal  can- 
didate was  2,225. 
i '.  •,  -..'tank  to  Uj-Bawentb.       SriWKONS  TO  OfT-PATTKNTR. 

(Five  to  be  elected.)  I  tflve  to  bo  elected.) 

•br.  H.  ft.  Maudsley   ...    4,019    Ig?  g-  g  **arie        ...    2  759 

^rwNr8Hp„;nd8thorpe  I'ZS?  n-KH.ufcds:::  si 

*Dr   W.  K    Hoyd  ...     3.691    ,n,    Tm,„  c^nr, 

*I>r.  .T.  K.  Nihill  ...    3  591 

M)r.  a.  T.Howard       ...    3,492 


IV.  John  Cordon         ...     2  109 
Dr.  A.  W.  Finch  Noyos    2  315 
The  highest  number  of  votes 
The  unsuccessful  candidate    given  to  an  unsuccessful  can- 
recclved  2,532  votes.  didate  was  1,798. 
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THE   OPENING    OF   THE   WINTER   SESSION 
OF   THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

With  the  incorporation  of  University  College  in  the 
University  of  London,  which  was  effected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  in  accordance  with  the  orders  made 
by  the  Commissioners  under  the  University  College 
London  (Transfer)  Act,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  one,  comprising  the  subjects 
of  advanced  medical  studies,  was  separated  from  the 
College  and  formed  into  the  University  College  Hospital 
Medical  School,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  stately  and 
spacious  building  recently  erected  opposite  the  hospital 
on  the  south  side  of  University  Street,  out  of  the  fund 
generously  provided  by  Sir  Donald  Currie.  The  other, 
including  the  various  sciences  which  constitute  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  and  intermf  diate  medical  courses,  as 
well  as  certain  subjects  of  post-graduate  study — namely, 


surgical  anatomy  and  hygiene  in  the  College  classes, 
while,  on  the  other  band,  students  of  the  College  may 
receive  instruction  in  practical  pharmacy  and  bacteriology 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  hospital.  By  the  removal  of 
the  School  of  Advanced  Medical  Studies  and  of  the  Boys' 
School  space  is  set  free  for  the  expansion  of  various 
departments  of  the  College.  It  was,  however,  found  that 
the  intermediate  medical  studies  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily accommodated  in  any  of  the  rooms  that  had 
been  vacated,  at  all  events  without  an  amount  of  re- 
arrangement and  alteration  that  would  practically  con- 
stitute a  rebuilding.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  that 
the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  phar- 
macology shall  be  housed  in  a  new  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  former  school  playground.  The  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College,  which  have  been  augmented  by 
generous  donations  from  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond  and  Dr.  R.  H. 
Aders  Plimmer,  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  and  planB  are  being  prepared  for  a 
physiological  department,  the  bullo ing  of  which  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  forthwith.  The  large  museum  of  the 
Medical  School  is  eventually  to  become  the  great  hall  and 
science  library  of  the  College  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  until 


pathological  chemistry  and  hygiene — remains  in  the 
College  under  the  designation  of  the  Faculty  of  Mtdical 
Sciences. 

The  Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences  of  University 
College  consisted  at  first  of  the  Professors  of 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Phar- 
macology, Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Pathological 
Chemistry,  but  it  has  since  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  those  teachers  of  chemistry,  physics, 
zoology,  and  physiology  especially  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  classes  attended  by  medical  students  ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  16  members.  The  Dean  in  his  report  for  1906-7 
states  that  during  the  session  the  total  number  of  students 
in  Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences  of  University  College  was 
149,  of  whom  54  were  registered  internal  students  of  the 
University  of  London  and  31  were  postgraduate  and 
research  students ;  the  number  of  new  students  was  56. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  University  College 
Hospital  Medical  School,  according  to  which  students  of 
the    Medical    School    may    obtain    their    instruction    in 


the  new  department  of  anatomy  i3  provided,  it  is  divided 
Into  two,  the  one  half  serving  as  the  anatomical  museum, 
while  the  other  is  allotted  to  the  library,  which  thus 
gains  immediately  a  portion  of  the  space  it  urgently  needs 
The  Zoological  department  receives  at  present  only  one 
additional  room,  but  the  Botanical  department,  which  has 
for  some  years  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  want  of 
laboratory  accommodation  for  ever-increasing  classes, 
will  experience  immediate  relief  by  the  occupation  of  the 
vacant  Pathological  laboratory ;  but  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  as  the  whole  department  will  be 
transferred  to  the  top  floor  of  the  north  wing  when  that 
is  set  free  by  the  removal  of  physiology  to  the  new 
building.  l>     '. 

Although  the  new  buildirgs  of  the  Medical 
School  which  have  just  been  completed  have  not  yet 
been  formally  opened,  they  were  used  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  on  Wednesday, 
October  2nd.  when  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of   Physicians,  distributed   the  prizes 
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in  the  library,  and  afterwards  delivered  an  introductory 
address. 

The  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  Dr.  Sidney  Martin, 
read  a  report  lor  the  year  1906-7,  in  which,  alter 
enumerating  some  of  the  principal  distinctions  won  by 
students  duriDg  the  jear,  it  was  stated  that  the  new 
nurses'  home  had  been  completed,  and  that  another  ward, 
raising  the  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  to  over  three 
hundred,  was  thus  made  available  for  occupation,  but 
could  not  be  opened  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  During  the 
year  the  school  had  received  a  gift  of  £2,500  from  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow,  senior  physician  to  the  hospital,  for  the 
advance  of  the  study  of  pathology;  part  of  the  income  de- 
rived from  it  would  be  used  for  the  payment  of  an  assistant 
in  the  clinical  pathology  department  of  the  hospital.  An 
anonymous  gift  of  £L,000  had  also  been  received,  and 
would  be  devoted  to  tae  promotion  of  the  study  of 
pitholosy  in  the  school. 

Sir  E.  Douglas  Powell,  having  distributed  the  prizes, 
gave  a  short  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred 
to  the  circumstance  that  that  was  the  first  meeting  in 
the  new  buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  and 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Donald  Carrie.  The  gift  was 
an  object  lesson  to  those  who  could  follow  so  magnificent 
an  example,  inasmuch  as  it  recognized  the  principle 
that  a  medical  school  should  be  an  adjunct  of  a  hospital 
and  under  the  same  control ;  a  medical  school  without  a 
hospital  was  an  emasculated  institution,  wanting  in 
inspiration  and  lacking  the  criticism,  enthusiasm,  and 
appreciation  which  a  hospital  received  from  students; 
without  a  school,  however  well  the  patients  might  be 
csr'd  for,  the  hospital  furnished  no  lessons  for  humanity 
at  large.  While  insisting  on  the  unwisdom  of  those  who 
would  alienate  the  medical  school  from  the  hospital,  he 
recognized  the  propriety  of  placing  the  earlier  subjecis 
under  academic  control.  He  held  that  the  student  ought 
only  to  give  two  years  to  the  intermediate  subjecis  and  that 
this  wai  all  the  more  important  when,  as  at  the  present  day, 
the  student  of  these  subjects  did  not  enter  the  hospital. 
Further,  he  held  that  chemistry,  physic?,  and  biology 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools,  so  as  to 
leave  the  student  two  years  clear  for  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pharmacology,  and  so  much  comparative  anatomy  as 
m'ght  be  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  human 
anatomy,  and  so  much  chemistry  as  might  be  required 
in  physiology.  Ha  insisted,  however,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  these  intermediate  subjects  should  look  to 
the  future  of  the  student,  and  he  counselled  those 
whom  he  was  addressing  to  cultivate  an  open- 
ness of  mind  and  readiness  to  receive  new  ideas,  while 
retaining  intellectual  independence  to  judge  of  new 
theories  continually  arising  in  all  departments  of  science. 
He  said  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  Loadon  were 
preparing  for  the  diplomas  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  and 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  tha  training 
required,  regretting  only  that  the  successful  candidate 
received  no  more  distinctive  appellation;  he  considered 
that  the  student  taking  that  course  should  be  able,  by 
devoting  some  extra  time,  say  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  perhaps  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
jear,  to  oblain  a  degree  from  the  University  of  London. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Barker,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell  then  gave  an  appreciativeaecount 
of  the  careers  of  Mr.  Christopher  Heath  and  Dr  G.  V. 
Poore,  and  read  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  who 
expressed  regret  that  a  domestic  engagement  prevented 
her  from  attending  the  ceremony  of  the  unveihng  of  the 
memorial  to  ber  friend,  Dr.  I'oore,  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  hospital  in  the  construction  of  which  he  had  taken  30 
deep  an  interest. 

Tne  company  then  aljourned  to  the  entrance hall,  where 
the  tablets,  which  are  bis-reliefd  in  white  marble,  were 
unveiled.  Both  medallions  (reproductions  of  which  are 
given  on  p.  931)  are  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Hope-  Pinker,  and  the  cost 
lias  been  defrayed  out  of  the  memorial  funds  founded  to 
commemorate  the  memory  of  the  two  departed  teachers. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  of  old  and  present 
Htndents  was  also  held,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Cowers,  in  the  library,  which  is  a  handsome 
room,  linpd  with  b:okcasr  s.  and  having  a  gallery  carrying 
busts  of  Bellj  Cirswell,  Marshall,  Erichaen,  Liston,  and 
other  eminent  teachers  connected  with  University  College 
Hospi  lal  In  the  past. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 
The  old  students'  annual  dinner  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
October  1st.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  Cripps,  senior  Burgeon  to 
the  hospital,  was  in  the  chair.  Among  the  visitors  was 
the  Treasurer  (Lord  Ludlow),  Sir  Ernest  Flower,  Professor 
Clifford  Allbutt  Professor  Sims  Woodhead,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Greenhill.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  "The  King,"  remarked  how  loyally  His  Majesty 
had  supported  the  profession,  and  how  careful  he  had 
alwajs  been  in  making  Eure  that  the  best  men  should  be 
the  recipients  of  the  highest  honours.  In  proposing  the 
health  of  "  The  Prince  of  Wales,"  the  Chairman  observed 
that  when  the  new  buildings  were  opened  last  summer 
His  Royal  Highness  spent  two  hours  in  the  wards,  and 
showed  that  he  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  hospital  architecture.  The  Princess  on  that 
occasion  said  words  of  womanly  sympathy  to  every  patient 
in  cneward  around  which  he  had  the  honour  of  conducting 
her.  In  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Hospital  and  Medical 
School,"  the  Chairman  remarked  that  this  annual  dinner 
was  now  an  institution  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
over  half  a  century.  We,  the  old  students,  have  our  per- 
sonal interests,  he  observed  ;  but  we  never  forget  that  we 
are  members  of  a  community,  and  it  was  as  members 
of  a  community  that  we  naet  on  October  1st.  So  ready 
are  Bartholomew's  men  to  combine  that  last  year  three 
old  students  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  living  about  four 
hundred  miles  from  each  other,  met  together  in  an 
eastern  city  to  dine  on  October  1st.  The  gold — the 
treasure  of  medical  science — is  never  gained  by  scraping. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  dig  deeply.  Every  depart- 
ment of  our  work  must  be  efficient.  Therefore  he 
was  glad  that  since  the  last  dinner  the  new  school 
buildings  had  been  opened,  that  the  teaching  staff  had 
been  enlarged,  and  that  the  resident  staff  had  at  last  been 
allowed  comfortable  quarters.  Young  men  bo  hardly 
worked  and  bo  cumbtied  with  responsibilities  deserved  a 
suitable  residence.  A  lady  who  recently  visited  the  new 
buildings,  full  of  home  comforts,  exclaimed  that  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  house  surgeons  were  not  married. 
The  Chairman  distrusted  State  control;  freedom  from 
such  control  was  the  very  breath  of  the  life  of  medical  teach- 
ing. Nor  did  he  care  for  millionaire's  endowments ;  but 
he  spoke  well  of  the  old  universities  and  of  London  Uni- 
versity, which,  under  the  new  arrangements,  made  the 
metropolitan  medica!  schools  into  colleges,  so  that  the 
theory  and  piactice  of  medicine  could  be  taught 
under  one  roof.  He  insisted  that  the  education 
in  question  should  be  essentially  medical.  The 
relief  of  human  suffering  was  more  important  than 
physiological  experiments  and  other  pmvly  scientific 
pursuits.  Continuing,  he  humorously  detailed  the  defi  ■ 
ciencies  in  hospital  management  in  past  times,  even 
down  till  a  few  years  ago,  and  ascribed  great  credit  to 
the  almoners  and  House  Committee  for  their  energy  in 
promoting  the  recent  improvements.  The  Treasurer 
(Lord  Ludlow)  knew  that  the  interests  of  the  hospital  and 
medical  school  were  identical.  Lord  Ludlow,  in  reply  to 
the  toast,  agreed  with  Mr.  Cripps  in  commending  the 
almoners,  governois.  and  staff.  No  treasurer,  no  one 
man,  could  "run"  the  hospital,  but  loyal  Eupport  had 
made  it  a  success.  The  ftaffof  a  bygone  date  surpoited  it  in 
the  past,  the  present  staff  supporttd  it  now,  and  the  students 
of  to-day  would  largely  support  it  in  the  future.  But  the 
staff  wisely  left  the  finances  to  him  and  the  governors. 
He  (the  Treasurer)  was  once  in  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
so  he  knew  how  loim  it  took  to  make  money.  He  and 
the  governois  had  made  and  opened  the  new  out  patient 
block,  and  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  There  had  been 
critics,  but  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  were  satisfied,  and 
that  was  enough.  The  Prince,  as  the  Chairman  had  observed, 
took  great  intetest  in  the  hospital,  and  when  in  London  he 
always  summoned  him  (Lord  Ludlow)  to  Marlborough 
House  to  dicsuss  its  wants.  Thus  the  desired  Pathological 
block  was  in  construction,  and  would  be  opened  next  year; 
and  Chen,  they  both  agreed,  the  buildings  to  serve  as  the 
Nurses'  Home  must  be  erected.  Mr.  Bowlby,  C.M.G,  pro- 
posed "  The  Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary  Forces."  For  the 
first  time  a  hospital  ship  had  accompanied  the  fleet 
on  a  peace  cruise,  and  that  ship  was  commanded 
by  a  Bartholomew's  man.  Many  old  students  were 
in  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  in  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps.  In  1E99  Dr.  Tooth  and  him- 
self met  a  majcr  in   the  K.A..M.C.  in  South  Africa,    Ha 
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had  rapidly  gained  promotion,  and  was  now  P'trector- 
•  .  -neral  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Bowlby  called  on  him  to  reply. 
Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  in  reply,  dwelt  upon  the  terri- 
torial scheme,  bo  much  spoken  about.  Dr.  Norman 
Moore  proposed  "The  Visitors.''  He  was  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Ianson  and  Mr.  H3z'ehnrst,  also  the  Rev.  William 
Osier,  now  about  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Hillett  and  Mr. 
Oowell,  representing  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  a  Bartholomew's 
man.  There  were  also  several  visitors  representing  the 
old  universities,  including  Professor  Howard  M9rsb,  the 
successor  of  Humphry  and  now  the  head  of  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Cambridge  in  succession  to  Dr.  Hill,  also  a 
Bartholomew's  man.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  Sir 
W.  Job  Collins  and  Sir  Melville  Beachcroft.  He  also 
dwelt  on  the  civic  history  of  London  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. In  1191  the  first  Mayor  of  London  was  elected; 
in  1889  a  new  body — the  London  County  Council — was 
instituted,  and  with  it  Sir  W.  Collins's  name  was  in- 
timately assosiated.  The  latterwa3  also  M.P.for  St.  Pancras, 
and  thu3  the  homologue  of  certain  mediaeval  magnates, 
extramural  dignitaries,  of  whom  Dr.  Moore  made  some 
mention.  As  Vice-Chancellor  o'  the  University  of  London, 
-fir  W.  Collins  had  most  ably  discharged  his  duties.  Sir 
Melville  Beachcroft,  as  Chaliman  of  the  Metropolitan 
.Yater  Board,  was  one  of  the  arbiters  of  the  health 
•of  London.  As  for  the  value  cf  water.  Dr.  Moore 
referred  to  an  old  student  who  was  on  march  in  Egypt 
■during  the  wars  in  the  Eighties,  when  one  wineglass  of 
water  "  was  the  ration  for  each  man,  washing  included." 
Sir  W.  Collins,  in  reply,  said  that  October  1st  was 
devoted  to  the  killmg  of  pheasants  and  the  beginning  of 
the  annual  course  of  medical  studies.  No  one  need  blush 
ior  the  London  County  Council.  Certainly  they  did  not 
blush  at  St.  Bartholome w's  Hospital,  for,  when  they  wanted 
a  new  Treasurer,  they  looked  to  the  Council  and  chose 
;rom  it  Lord  Ludlow,  who  with  good  looks  and  good 
aims  combined  a  zeal  for  moderate  municipal  reform. 
He  agreed  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  recent 
arrangements  between  London  University  and  the 
medical  schools.  Mr.  Butlin  had  ably  co-operated 
with  him  in  bringing  about  that  arrangement.  The 
liberality  of  the  University  was  well  known  ;  it  now 
admitted  women,  and  it  was  the  first  to  recognize  surgery 
as  distinct  from  medicine.  Sir  Melville  Beachcroft  referred 
to  his  recent  visit  to  certain  North  German  towns  to 
investigate  water  supply.  He  commended  the  autho- 
rities of  Hamburg  for  their  regulations  for  the  supply  of 
pure  milk.  The  popularity  of  the  London  County  Council 
had  made  itself  manifest  during  the  past  few  months. 
Hospitals  were  once  threatened,  now  the  threat  had  been 
removed.  Water  Eupply  was  excellent  in  London,  several 
millions  of  people  received  as  much  water  as  they 
required,  and  it  wa3  only  in  the  common  lodging-house 
that  the  supply  has  been  met  with  disapproval.  The 
health  of  the  Chairman  wa3  proposed  by  Dr.  Champneys, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Waring,  honorary  secretary  to  the  dinner, 
bp  Mr.  Bruce  Clarke.    The  total  number  of  diners  was  180. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Allchin,  in  his  introductory  aidres3  at  the 
opening  of  the  winter  session  at  King's  College  on 
October  1st,  dealt  with  medical  education  in  London  at 
the  present  time.  He  said  that  it  was  not  until  the 
formation  of  an  association  for  promoting  a  teaching 
univer3ity  in  London  in  1884  that  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  attempted  to  meet  what  was  demanded 
■of  it,  and  it  was  fourteen  year3  later  before  an  Act  was 
passed  reconstituting  the  University  on  its  present  lines. 
The  various  educational  and  even  the  examining  bodies 
in  London  awaited  with  much  interest  the  action 
■of  the  new  University,  anxious  to  see  in  what 
way  it  would  co-ordinate  the  teaching  and  adjust  this 
to  examination  requirements,  and,  above  all,  how  it 
"would  meet  the  crying  demand  for  a  degree  for  the 
London  student — questions  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
had  been  the  subject  of  profound  unrest.  A  wise  and 
•comprehensive  policy  was  looked  for  that  should  improve 
and  more  firmly  establish  the  London  medical  schools  by 
concentration  and  by  combination,  that  should  give 
teachers  the  controlling  voice  in  the  character  of  the 
•examinations,  and  that  should  furnish  the  legal  title  of 
Doctor  on   satisfactory  terms.      Bat,   after   seven  years, 


most  of  this  was  still  to  be  sought,  for  the  reconstitution 
of  the  London  University  was  shackled  with  what  had 
proved  to  be  a  cumbersome  and  unwieldy  machinery  and 
had  far  from  fulfilled  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  those 
who  for  so  many  years  had  striven  for  its  improvement 
and  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  having  satisfied  the 
wishes  of  those  more  recent  workers  in  the  field  who  had 
played  the  greater  part  in  directing  its  course.  The 
reconstitution  of  the  University  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a  compromise  between  the  views  of  these  who  maintained 
the  all-sufficiency  of  examinations  and  accounted  It 
almost  sacrilege  to  lay  altering  hands  thereon,  and  those 
who,  admitting  the  necessity  of  tests,  yet  would 
subordinate  them  to  the  teacher  and  to  teaching. 
Opportunism  and  expediency  had  had  their  usual  result, 
and  the  University  of  London  had  lost  the  great  chance  It 
had  had,  when  starting  on  its  fresh  course,  of  becoming 
the  standard  examining  body  for  London.  For  many 
years  past  that  honourable  position  had  been  most 
efficiently  filled  by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  though  the  qualifications  that  they  granted 
gave  no  legal  right  to  the  title  of  M.D.  An  association 
for  examination  purposes  between  the  University  and 
those  corporations  was  always  contemplated,  and  a  scheme 
for  effecting  the  same  was  submitted,but  was  set  aside,  and 
the  degree  for  the  London  student  was  no  nearer  attainment 
than  before.  The  speaker  recognized  what  the  University  had 
and  had  not  done  for  the  concentration  of  medical  teaching, 
and  testified  to  the  improvement  It  had  effected  in  the 
examinations  and  in  their  relation  to  medical  teaching. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  he  had  felt  bound  to  comment 
on  the  serious  shortcomings  In  medical  education  In 
London,  but  his  remarks  were  not  to  be  taken  as  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  the  character  and  ability  of  those 
sent  out  from  the  metropolitan  schools  with  the  hall- 
mark of  the  metropolitan  examining  bodies  were  other 
than  of  the  highest.  The  public  might  rest  content  that  it 
was  well  served.  His  criticism  was  directed  towards 
methods  as  they  affected  tsacher  and  student,  and  these  it 
was  widely  felt  should  and  could  be  greatly  improved. 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
At  the  London  Hospital  the  winter  session  was  in- 
augurated on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  an  informal  reception 
given  to  old  students  by  the  staff  in  the  college 
buildings.  This  is  such  an  excellent  way  of  effecting  one 
of  the  purposes  for  which  October  1st  ceremonies  are 
designed  to  fulfil  that  it  might  well  be  more  widely 
adopted.  This,  indeed,  would  probably  be  the  case  If  all 
hospital  authorities  like  those  of  the  London  possessed 
the  secret  of  the  widow's  cruse — 3  happy  knack  of  con- 
verting perennial  poverty  Into  practical  wealth,  with 
the  resulting  ability  at  the  annual  gatherings  to  show 
to  old  habitues  year  by  year  some  new  improvement 
in  building-",  some  fresh  advance  in  accommodation 
and  arrangements.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  very 
well-attended  dinner  at  the  Savoy  Hotel,  Mr.  Eve,  the 
Chairman,  b?ing  supported  by  many  well-known  men, 
including  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  The  name  of  the 
latter  did  not  figure  anywhere  on  the  formal  agenda  list, 
but  when  mentioned  incidentally  by  the  Chairman  it 
evoked  such  a  round  of  applause  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  temporarily  interrupted,  and  eventually 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  to  respond  to  a  call  for  a  speech.  In 
proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  Mr.  Eve  made  special 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  i^ueen  and  her  sister,  the 
Empress  Marie  Feodorovna  of  Russia,  had  sp?nt  this 
summer  a  whole  day  at  the  hospital ;  he  also  read  a  letter 
which  the  Empress  had  addressed  to  the  Weekly  Board, 
expressing  her  gratification  at  what  she  had  seen,  and 
indicating  her  intention  to  make  a  gift  of  £400.  The 
toast  of  the  evening,  likewise  proposed  by  Mr.  Eve,  was 
announced  simply  a3  "The  London  Hospital";  for,  as 
was  subsequently  emphasized  strongly  by  various 
speakers,  including  Mr.  Douro  Hoare,  the  Chairman  of 
the  College  Board  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
gDverning  body,  at  this  institution  the  interests 
of  this  school  and  hospital  are  regarded  as  identical  and 
inseparable.  Mr.  Eve,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
referred  to  several  losses  which  the  combined  institutions 
have  sustained  during  the  year  by  death  and  other  causes, 
mentioning  more  particularly  Dr.  Schorstein,  Dr.  Sansom, 
and  Mr.  Page.    Dr.  Sansom  when  he  retired  had  done  fc.B 
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work,  and  had  done  it  well ;  while  the  work  of  Dr. 
Schorstein,  unhappily  cat  short  by  death,  would  live  in 
the  labours  of  those  whom  he  had  instructed.  Speaking 
of  the  hospital,  he  mentioned  that  with  the  building  of  a 
theatre  for  aural  operations,  the  addition  of  balconies  to 
several  wards,  and  the  opening  of  the  opsonic  department, 
the  rebuilding  scheme  was  practically  complete.  As  for 
the  school,  its  numbers  had  been  steadily  increasing  for 
many  years  past,  its  most  recent  record  of  entries 
overtopping  those  of  any  other  school  in  London. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  not  only 
the  records  of  metropolitan  echools  but  those  of  Eng- 
land aa  a  whole  showed  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  medical  profession.  The 
speech  included  an  interesting  account  of  the  hospital 
as  it  was  just  100  years  ago  ;  this  being  based  upon  some 
documents  which  have  recently,  it  would  appear,  been 
unearthed  by  the  popular  secretary  of  the  hospital,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Morris.  Among  the  more  curious  points  men- 
tioned were  that  at  that  time  only  two  meals  were  served 
a  day,  breakfast  of  water  gruel  and  bread,  and  dinner  con- 
sisting five  days  a  week  of  meat  and  on  two  of  pea  soup. 
The  hospital  secretary  was  also  chaplain,  and  responsible 
for  the  interment  of  deceased  patients  in  the  hospital 
grounds.  The  funerals  had  to  be  attended  by  such 
patients  as  could  leave  their  beds,  and  an  entry  showed 
that  on  one  occasion  the  clerk  had  been  reprimanded  for 
reading  the  service  over  a  number  of  bodies  together 
instead  of  separately.  At  night  the  wards  were  left  un- 
attended, for  the  nuraes,  then  known  as  watchers,  were  only 
on  duty  in  the  daytime.  The  head  porter  and  matron  had 
their  meals  together,  living  on  the  leavings  of  the 
apothecary.  The  latter,  a  person  of  great  importance, 
was  allowed  to  take  pupils,  who  slept  under  the  counters 
of  the  dispensary.  A  Black  book  was  kept,  in  which  were 
recorded  the  names  of  patients  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the 
terrors  of  an  operation.  Before  the  ceremony  concluded 
the  assemblage  was  reminded  that  next  year  all  old  London 
men  will  have  to  assist  in  making  the  quinquennial  appeal, 
due  in  1908,  a  success. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  old  students  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Tuesday, 
October  1st,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Theodore  Dyke 
Acland.  When  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured 
by  the  large  and  enthusiastic  company  present,  "  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  and  Medical  School "  was  proposed  by 
the  Chairman,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  men- 
tioned Dr.  Sharkey's  long  service;  he  had  qualified  for  the 
rank  of  consulting  physician,  but,  to  the  great  pleasure 
and  profit  of  all  St.  Thomas's  men,  he  had  consented  to 
continue  his  work  as  physician  and  as  a  teacher  in  the 
school.  The  Chairman  also  made  reference  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  Stewart  and 
to  the  improvements  in  progress  at  the  hospital,  and  con- 
cluded by  coupling  the  toast  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  the  Treasurer  of  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
Dean  of  the  school.  The  former,  in  his  reply,  mentioned 
that  he  was  speaking  to  this  toast  for  the  sixteenth 
time;  speaking  of  the  bond  between  the  school 
and  the  hospital,  he  deplored  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  King's  Hospital  Fund  in  reference  to  medi- 
cal education;  in  looking  askance  at  the  utilization 
of  any  part  of  the  hospital  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  it  ignored  altogether  the  reciprocal  benefits  in 
which  the  hospital  was  certainly  not  the  loser.  The 
Dean,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wallace,  who  acknowledged  the  toast 
on  behalf  o!  the  school,  was  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  able  to  present  a  record  of  honours  and  achieve- 
ments by  St.  Thomas's  men  of  which  there  was  every  reason 
to  be  prood.  After  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Sharkey,  he  mentioned 
the  changes  on  the  staff  associated  with  the  names  of 
Dr.  Turney,  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Nitch. 
The  examinational  successes  had  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  there  was  ample  evidence  of  a  literary  activity  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  staff  that  bade  fair  to  remove  the 
reproach  under  which  8t.  Thomas's  was  supposed  to 
labour  of  not  producing  any  books.  The  entry  was  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  in  the  matter  of  sports 
were  rosy.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  favourable  terms 
tn  which  the  Treasurer  had  referred  to  the  proposed 
institution  of  a  ward  for  the  reception  of  lying-in  cases  ; 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  students, 


who  could  not  otherwise  attain  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  obstetrics  now  imperatively  demanded.  The  health  o! 
the  Chairman  was  proposed  in  felicitous  terms  by  Dr. 
Hobhouse,  who  voiced  the  feelings  of  all  those  present  by 
his  tribute  to  the  long  and  valued  services  of  Dr.  Acland, 
not  only  to  the  hospital  and  school  but  also  to  the  science 
of  medicine.  Returning  thanks,  the  Chairman  called  for 
one  more  toast,  that  of  "  Absent  Friends."  The  dinner 
was  followed  by  a  conversazione,  which  afforded  opportunity 
for  the  revival  of  old  friendships  and  the  retailing  of 
pleasant  reminiscences.  During  ihe  evening  a  greeting 
was  received  from  the  old  students  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  who  were  dining  in  an  adjacent  room. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 
The  winter  session  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medica?; 
School  was  ushered  in  by  a  ceremonial  which  included  the 
distribution  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  prizes  and  scholarships  awarded 
during  the  past  year,  and  an  address  by  Mx.  A.  G. 
Foulerton,  lecturer  on  public  health  and  bacteriology  at 
the  institution.  The  latter  dealt  with  the  value  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  as  a  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  State., 
and  was  successful  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  new  students  the  importance  of  a  branch  of 
medicine  which,  in  the  course  of  a  hospital  career,  is  so 
often  overshadowed  by  the  more  pressing  claims  of 
curative  medicine  and  surgery.  He  dwelt  on  the  fact 
that  though  the  whole  scitnce  of  public  health  was  prac- 
tically born  in  England,  and  had  been  carefully  nurtured 
by  such  men  as  the  late  Sir  John  Simon,  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Thome-Thome,  and  the  present  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr.  W.  H.  Power, 
it  had  never,  so  far  as  Government  recognition  is  con- 
cerned, received  the  assistance  that  in  other  lands 
has  been  freely  given.  The  people,  he  said,  of  the  LTnited 
States,  of  Germany,  and  Japan  had  profited  by  work, 
which  though  done  in  England,  was  neglected  or  ignored 
by  English  party  politicians ;  only  of  late  years  had  the 
value  of  the  health  of  the  individual  worker  as  a  factor  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  State  begun  to  be  recognized  in  this 
country  by  politicians,  the  net  result  being  that  this  year 
it  had  been  resolved  to  take  a  step  long  since  taken  even 
by  such  nations  as  Seivia  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
steps  which  would  aim  at  safeguarding  the  health  of 
children  during  their  ytarsof  compulsory  school  attendance. 
In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Clark,  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital,  who  was 
supported  on  his  right  by  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  a 
member  of  the  consulting  medical  staff,  and  on  his  left  by 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  member  of  the  consulting  surgical  stafl. 
There  was  an  excellent  assemblage, the  company  including 
the  Weekly  Board  of  Governors,  the  honorary  medical  and 
surgical  stall',  and  many  past  students  of  the  school.  After 
the  loyal  toasts,  the  Chairman  proposed  "  The  Middlesex 
Hospital  and  Medical  School,"  and  in  an  interesting  speech 
brieily  outlined  the  gradual  growth  of  the  joint  institu- 
tion, emphasizing  the  close  relationship  that  had  always 
existed  between  its  two  parts.  Mr.  Gillett,  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the  hospital, 
dwelt  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  school  by 
the  governing  body.  It  was  the  constant  desire  and 
endeavour  of  the  Weekly  Board  that  the  equipment,  both 
of  the  hospital  and  its  school,  should  always  be  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  now  required  by  modern 
medical  science.  The  toast  of  past  and  present  students 
of  the  school  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  in  a 
speech  of  much  humour,  and  neatly  acknowledged  by 
both  Mr.  Arnold  Lawson  arid  Mr.  C.  F.  Robertson.  A 
toast  to  the  visitors  followed,  this  being  proposed  by 
Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  and  acknowledged  on  behalf  of 
the  guests  by  Chevalier  Wilhelm  Ganz,  who  with  the 
assistance  of  Messrs.  A.  Bovett,  Richard  Green,  and 
George  Midler,  gave  a  charming  musical  selection 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  toast  list  ended 
with  a  health  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Aadiew  Clark.  In 
proposing  this,  Mr.  Henry  Morris  referred  to  Mr  Clark's 
long  association  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  his  dis- 
tinguished services  to  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  hia  eminent  position  as  a  veteran  volunteer  surgeon. 
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The  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  expressed  his  deep  regret  011 
hie  retirement  at  having  in  a  measure  to  say  farewell  to  his 
colleagues  the  staff  and  the  students  of  a  hospital  with 
which  he  had  been  so  long  connected  as  now  to  be 
"father  of  the  house."  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Clark's 
speech,  which  was  received  with  deep  attention,  brought 
the  formal  proceedings  to  a  close. 


vacated  by  Dr.  Addieon.  The  whole  evening  was  a  great 
success,  the  pleasure  of  those  assembled  being  increased 
by  some  excellent  songs  and  musical  sketches,  among 
those  who  contributed  in  this  way  being  Dr.  Mott. 


CHARING  CR03S. 
At  the  medical  school  of  this  hospital  the  opening  pro- 
ceedings of  the  winter  session  took  the  farm  of  a  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  and  awards  for  the  past  year,  this  duty 
being  performed  by  Lord  Kilmorey,  who  likewise  delivered  j 
a  short  address.  A  general  report  upon  the  school  was 
read  by  the  new  Dean  (Mr.  F.  C.  Wallis),  which,  besides 
giving  detiils  as  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  personnel  of  the  school,  recorded  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  year  the  school  had  been  associated  with  others 
in  opposing — so  far  successfully — the  proposed  erection 
at  South  Kensington  of  a  third  centre  for  the  teaching 
of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  sciences. 
This  centre  being  without  any  adequate  funds  for 
building  purposes  and  without  any  endowment,  would, 
according  to  the  view  at  present  held  by  the  School 
Committee,  only  exaggerate  the  prevailing  competition 
and  fail  to  promote  the  interests  either  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  or  of  higher  teaching.  He  also 
stated  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
had  greatly  improved,  ordinary  Income  now  exceed- 
ing expenditure,  while  the  new  entries  showed  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  assembly  of  past  and 
present  students  of  the  hospital  and  of  members  of  the 
medical  staff  at  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Criterion 
Restaurant.  Mr.  H.  S.  Clogg  took  the  chair  and  proposed  the 
toasts  to  "The  King,"  and  to  the  "  Hospital  and  Medical 
School."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  regarding  the 
hospital  and  its  school,  he  observed  that  of  all  institutions 
aospitals  were  the  most  exposed  to  offhand  and  ill-informed 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In  the  case  of  hos- 
pitals, which  to  some  extent  at  any  rate  depended  for 
their  support  upon  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  the  general  public,  criticism  of  this  character  was  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  and  it  could  not  always  be  avoided 
even  by  the  best  managed  institutions.  Charing  Cross 
did,  and  doubtless  would  continue  to  get  its  full  share 
of  criticism  of  this  nature,  inasmuch  as  in  one  sense  it 
had  been  prematurely  built.  He  had  heard,  for  instance, 
the  out-patient  department  characterized  as  being  fin- 
ished in  a  style  suitable  to  a  palace,  and  the  part  of  the 
building  devoted  to  operations  as  being  a  marble  hall. 
People  who  made  such  remarks  forgot  that  hospitals 
were  built  not  only  for  the  needs  of  to-day,  but 
for  those  of  to-morrow  as  well.  They  should  be 
30  constructed  as  in  some  degree  to  forestall  the  require- 
ments seen  to  be  looming  in  the  future,  and  in  such 
•fashion  that,  as  developmtnts  took  place  in  scientific 
imowledge  and  its  application,  all  Improvements  could  be 
adopted  and  turned  to  the  benefit  of  the  patients.  The 
clinical  laboratory  recently  provided  was  excellent,  and  it 
was  much  to  be  desired  that  the  second  operating  theatre 
should  be  provided.  The  school,  as  a  whole,  was  in  a 
decidedly  flourishing  condition,  and  the  scheme  by  which 
it  shared  the  work  of  instructing  the  dental  pupils  of  the 
National  Dental  Hospital  as  well  as  the  medical  students 
was  working  most  happily.  Another  happy  arrangement 
was  that  with  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  for  it  gave 
the  students  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  a  special 
study  of  orthopaedic  surgery  until  the  institution  which 
was  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  amalgamated  ortho- 
paedic hospitals  was  ready.  During  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing speeches  there  were  several  references  to  those 
whose  services  the  school  and  hospital  had  lost  during  the 
past  year  and  much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  departure 
to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  of  Dr.  Addieon,  who  during 
his  six  years'  connexion  with  Charing  Cross  had  been  so 
faithful  a  colleague  and  so  popular  as  a  lecturer.  A 
similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Dr.  Fenton,  who  has 
given  up  the  joint  lectm-ership  in  practical  medicine ; 
and  a  warm  welcome  was  offered  to  Professor  AJexandf  r 
Macphall,  formerly  of  St.  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  who 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  post  of  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 


ST.  GEORGE'S. 
The  ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of  the  winter 
session  at  the  medical  school  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
triple  function,  for  they  included  an  address,  the  opening 
of  a  new  laboratory  and  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial 
tablet  in  connexion  with  it  and  the  usual  meeting  of  old 
students  at  dinner.  The  opening  of  the  laboratory, 
which  preceded  the  address,  was  performed  by  the 
treasurer  of  its  endowment  fund,  Dr.  Latham.  He  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Barnes, 
and  unveiled  a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscription: 
"In  recognition  of  his  great  services  as  a  lecturer  and 
teacher,  and  of  his  munificent  support  of  the  Medical 
School,  this  laboratory  is  named  after  Robert  Barnes, 
M.D.,  obstetric  physician  to  the  hospital  1875  to 
1885,  consulting  obstetric  physician  1S85  to  1907." 
In  his  short  address  Dr.  Latham  said  the  late  Dr.  Barnes 
was  a  man  of  whom  St.  George's  might  well  be  proud. 
Many  of  his  works  had  stood  the  test  of  over  fifty  years. 
Often  ahead  of  his  contemporaries,  he  saw  many  of  his 
views  confirmed.  Great  as  he  was  as  a  thinker  and 
teacher,  it  was  his  love  for  St.  George's  that  endeared  him 
most  to  them.  As  Dr.  Barnes  once  said,  he  had  Berved 
in  many  London  hospitals,  but  his  heart  was  St.  George'e. 
They  were  indebted  to  him  for  a  cheque  for  £1  000  and 
the  permission  to  use  some  of  the  money  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  thus  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
school  from  its  pressing  financial  stress  and  establish  that 
and  other  laboratories.  Dr.  Latham  then  formally  en- 
trusted the  keeping  of  the  laboratory  to  Dr.  Salusbury 
Trevor,  the  head  of  the  pathological  department. 
The  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
Ewart,  who  entitled  it  "  Res  Medica,  Res  Publica,"  and  in 
its  course  dealt  with  the  future  work  and  wage  of  prac- 
titioners of  medicine.  He  indicated  a  belief  that  the 
medical  world  is  passing  through  a  severe  crisis,  medical 
men  being  too  many  and  patients  too  few.  The  position 
was  due  to  multiple  causes,  among  these  being  the 
growing  success  of  the  medical  profession  in  reducine  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  a  decline  in  the  spirit  of  invalidism, 
a  more  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  moderate  living 
and  of  attention  to  simple  rules  of  health,  and  the  lessen- 
ing use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  was  suggested  as 
inevitable  that  the  medical  profession  should  become 
more  and  more  the  servant  of  the  State,  and  that,  so  far 
as  treatment  of  actual  disease  was  concerned,  medical 
men  had  seen  their  busiest  days;  in  the  future 
they  would  devote  their  time  less  to  the  cure  of 
physical  disease  than  to  the  care  and  culture  of  health. 
The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Sir  Herbert  Mackay  Ellis,  Director- General  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  in 
the  chair,  presiding  over  an  assembly  of  some  125  persons. 
Besides  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toasts  he  moved  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "The  Hospital  and  its  Medical 
School,"  which  was  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the  Hospital 
by  Mr.  West,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  School  by  Dr.  E.  I.  8prlggs,  the  Dean.  The 
latter  was  able  to  give  those  present  the  pleasing 
assurance  that  the  school  seemed  at  length  to  have  turned 
the  corner,  for  the  number  of  students  who  had  this  year 
put  down  their  names  for  the  full  course  was  more  than 
double  the  previous  record.  In  his  consideration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school  and  its  future,  and  of  the  parent 
institution— the  hospital— he  dwelt  on  the  value  of  a 
definite  policy  and  punctuated  its  importance.  The  health 
of  the  orator  of  the  day,  Dr.  Ewart,  was  proposed  by  Sir 
William  Bennett,  who  referred  to  the  great  regret  felt  by 
all  those  connected  either  with  the  school  or  the  hospital 
that  Dr.  Ewart  was  about  to  end  his  active  connexion  with 
the  two  institutions,  the  time  for  his  appointment  to  the 
consulting  staff  having  nearly  arrived.  The  heahli  of 
"  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Students  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mason  and  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Hewitt  and  Mr.  R.  K. 
James,  the  formal  proceedings  terminating  with  a  toast  to 
the  Chairman,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dent  and  briefly 
acknowledged  by  Sir  H.  M.  Ellis. 
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THE    LOND3N    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE    FOR 
WOMEN. 

In  common  with  other  medical  schools  in  the  metropolis, 
the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  formally 
opened  Its  doors  on  Tuesday,  the  inaugural  proceedings 
taking  the  form  of  an  address,  followed  by  general  con- 
versation over  tea  and  light  refreshments.  The  address 
was  delivered  by  Miss  Gray,  FR.C.S.L,  Surgeon  to  the 
Nottingham  Hospital  for  Women,  who  dealt  in  a 
very  practical  fashion  with  some  of  the  mistakes 
not  infrequently  committed  by  those  who  are  fresh 
from  the  schools,  and  who  have  yet  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  private  practice.  Speaking  more  particularly  of  women, 
she  suggested  that  every  student  should  pass  at  least  one 
year  at  home  in  pursuance  of  ordinary  social  life  before 
commencing  work  at  a  medical  school.  There  would  thus 
be  less  risk  of  lack  on  her  part  of  knowledge  of 
ordinary  life  and  household  and  business  affairs. 
There  would,  too,  be  less  of  the  tendency  shown 
by  some  students  to  neglect  small  conventionalities. 
Manner  and  dtess  and  general  ways  were  not  the  trifles 
which  they  were  sometimes  thought  to  be,  bat  points  of 
Importance  by  which  the  doctor  would  be  judged  by  her 
patients.  Her  house,  her  manners,  her  dress,  the  very 
way  she  wore  her  hair  would  all  tell  for  or  against  her, 
and,  more  than  that,  would  have  a  real  influence  in  some 
cases  on  the  well-being  of  thepatient.  In  this  connexion 
Miss  Gray  instanced  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had  told  her 
what  a  refreshment  it  was  to  see  her  doctor,  who  was  a 
remarkably  well-dressed  woman,  come  into  her  room. 
On  these  points,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  medical 
etiquette  and  related  topics,  she  would  much  like  to  see 
students  receive  more  definite  instruction.  Other  observa- 
tions made  by  her  applied  to  students  of  both  sexes  ;  she 
pointed,  for  instance,  to  the  advisability  of  endeavouring 
to  see  things  from  the  patient's  point  of  view,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  legitimacy  and  duty  of  attaching  a  due 
amount  of  imporlance  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  them. 
At  the  first  visit  at  any  rate  the  patient's  story  should  be 
carefully  listened  to  from  beginning  to  end;  no  grievance 
on  the  part  of  patients  was  more  keenly  felt  than  failure  in 
this  respect,  and  perhaps  patients  might  not  infrequently 
be  light  in  their  belief  that  points  In  their  treatment  had 
been  overlooked  because  the  doctor  would  not  hear  them 
to  the  end.  Patients  and  their  friends  always  wanted  the 
doctor  to  i;do  something,"  and  if  possible  it  was  advis- 
able from  every  point  of  view  to  satisfy  them  in  this 
respect.  If  the  proper  treatment  was  to  do  nothing  but 
wait,  that  should  be  carefully  explained.  If  a  cheering 
verdict  could  be  given  it  should  be  given  in  the  plainest 
English.  When  and  whom  to  frighten  was  a  point  upon 
which  the  doctor  should  always  be  clear  in  his  or  her 
mind ;  sometimes  it  was  all-Important  to  alarm  the 
patient's  friends,  sometimes  almost  criminal  to  do  so. 
In  any  case  the  creation  of  alarm  should  never  be 
unintentional,  for  nothing  could  excuse  the  betiayal  of 
panic  on  a  doctor's  part.  In  the  very  worst  emergencies 
It  was  his  or  her  duty  to  maintain  for  the  patient's  sake  a 
demeanour  of  calm  com  age.  The  address  concluded  with 
a  few  useful  axioms,  these  being  to  the  effect  that  patients 
were  mostly  not  idiots,  and  that  doctors  could  best 
help  them  when  they  respected  them  ;  that  doctors  must 
recognize  the  value  of  work  as  well  aB  of  rest,  the  dangers 
of  Idleness  as  well  as  those  of  overwork.  Finally,  she 
remarked  that  the  duty  of  a  doctor  was  not  coc  fined  to 
Individuals ;  in  dealing  with  a  family  or  community  the 
Interests  of  the  healthy  members  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  those  of  the  sick  person. 


LEEDS. 
The  session  of  1907  8  has  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years  been  opened  without  anything  in  the  way  of  a  public 
ceremony  or  an  opening  address  on  the  first  of  October. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  quarterd,  especially 
on  the  part  of  forma-  students  of  the  school,  considerable 
regret  has  been  expressed  at  this  Innovation.  Certainly 
the  high  qualify  of  the  opening  addresses  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  School  have  become  accustomed 
would  have  justified  their  continuance.  One  calls  to  mind 
with  pleasure  the  addresses  of  Sir  James  Paget,  of  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  Dr.  Clifford  Allbntt,  and  mciv  recently 
the  charming  and  amusing  address  of  Sir  William 
Ualrdn«r  on  the  'automatic  doctor,"  the  wise  orations  of 


Sir  James  Crichton- Browne  on  old  age  and  on  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  the  personal  chaim  of  Sir  William> 
Banks  when  he  opened  the  session  some  years, 
ago.  Such  addresses  can  ill  be  spared,  and  though 
as  a  rule,  perhaps,  the  school  should  formally  open 
by  the  simple  and  natural  process  of  ceasing  to  remain, 
formally  closed,  an  opportunity  might  well  be  given — say 
once  or  twice  in  the  career  of  the  average  student — for 
him  to  hear  well-chosen  words  of  advice  at  the  beginniog 
of  the  winter  session  from  some  one  outside  the  list  of 
his  own  teachers.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Leeds  and  disti  ict  was  held,  and 
the  Committee  were  fortunate  in  beiDg  able  to  have  as. 
the  chief  guest  one  who  has  done  so  much  credit  to  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  medical  profession  as  Major  Ronald 
Ross.  Professor  Giiinbaum,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  who  presided,  in  proposing  the  toast  ol 
"Pioneers  of  Medical  Research,"  made  a  graceful  refer- 
ence to  the  work  done  by  Major  Ross,  and  referred, 
to  the  other,  and  to  many  of  those  present  the  un- 
known, sides  oi  his  versatile  abilities.  Major  Ross,  who  in 
his  reply  held  the  large  audience  keenly  interested  in  his 
remarks,  touched  in  the  first  instance  on  some  of  the  recent 
researches  on  malaria  and  on  their  practical  outcome- 
He  then  made  an  eloquent  and  convincing  appeal  for  the 
endowment  of  research  to  investigate  the  many  problems, 
such  as  the  immediate  cause  and  means  of  transmission- 
of  the  common  diseases — scarlatina  and  measles — which, 
he  was  convinced,  were  ripe  for  solution ;  and  he  paid  a. 
generous  tribute  to  the  work  of  Haffkine — whom  he  con- 
sidered to  have  been  most  unjustly  treated— of  Manson,. 
Laveran,  Koch,  Bruce,  Wright,  and  others,  including  the 
Chairman.  The  toast  of  "  The  University  of  Leeds,  its 
Founders  and  Faculties,"  was,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord' 
Mayor,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Veale,  and  was  dealt  with  in  that 
mixture  of  wisdom  and  humour  which  his  former  efforts 
had  led  every  one  confidently  to  anticipate.  Dr.  L.  C.  Miall, 
who,  after  some  thirty  years'  occupancy  of  the  Chair  of 
Biology,  has  retired,  replied  in  a  weighty,  interesting,  and 
characteristically  modest  speech.  Professor  Wardrop 
Griffith,  who  replied  on  behalf  especially  of  the  Faculty  oi" 
Medicine,  referred  to  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown 
and  totheretirementof  Professor  C.J.Wright.  Heconsideree? 
that  Mr.  Wright's  position  was  a  remarkable  and  a  proud- 
one.  In  good  health  and  vigour,  far  removed  from  the 
stage  of  the  "  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,"  he  could 
look  back  on  upwards  of  forty  years  of  faithful  service  to 
the  school,  done  in  such  a  way  a3  to  entitle  him  to  the- 
grateful  respect  and  affection  of  all  his  colleagces. 
Reference  was  also  made  by  Dr.  Griffith  to  the  facilities 
which  are  now  afforded  In  Laeds  for  instruction  in 
dentistry  at  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary,  and  to  the  fact 
that  degrees  and  diplomas  in  that  division  of  surgery- 
could  now  be  conferred  by  the  University.  He  dwelt  011 
many  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  Leeds  School  and 
by  its  fine  Infirmary,  and  the  opportunities,  considered 
by  him  to  be  unrivalled,  which  it  gave  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  large  and  varied  experience.  The  necessity  for 
adequate  accommodation  and  equipment  for  the  growing; 
subjects  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  was  insisted  on, 
but  he  considered  that  the  greatest  requirement  for  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  school  was  the  maintenance,  and 
if  possible  an  increase,  In  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of 
every  student  past  and  present,  and  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  staff,  for  without  this  everything  else  was- 
useless.  The  toast  of  "The  Chairman"  was  ably  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Littlewood;  the  arrangements  for  the 
dinner  were  happily  entrusted  to  the  experienced  hands  of 
Dr.  Helller  and  Mr.  Martin  Frobisher,  who  acted  as  secre- 
taries, and  whose  work  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  large 
company  numbtrirg  about  100  who  attended  the? 
gathering. 

BRISTOL. 
The  winter's  work  began  this  week,  its  commencement. 
being  taken  b7  the  Pathologist  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Professor  I.  Walker  Hall,  as  an  opportunity  to  invite  the 
medical  profession  of  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  newly-mounted  specimens  at  that 
institution.  A  very  considerable  number  of  medical  men 
took  the  opportunity  of  being  present,  and  fully  appre- 
ciated the  specimens  shown.  In  addition  several  demon- 
strations were  given,  lasting  over  an  hour.  Professor 
Walker  Hall  showed  microscopic  sections  cf  the  mounted. 
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specimens,  a?  well  as  new  methods  for  mounting  specimens, 
Cor  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  urine,  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  fat  In  faeces.  Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Munro  (Bath) 
gave  a  lantern  demonstration  of  residual  opsonins,  and  Dr. 
J.  j.  S.  Lucas  dealt  with  some  anomalies  of  tuberculosis. 
Professor  Walker  Hall  has  issued  a  list  of  dates  on  which  he 
proposes  to  give  pathological  demonstrations  during  the 
winter  session  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  These  will  be 
given  twice  a  week,  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  3.15  p.m., 
end  will  be  on  surgical  pathology  on  Mondays  and 
general  pathology  on  Fridays.  Like  demonstrations 
were  given  last  year,  and  were  much  appreciated  by 
those  who  went  to  them.  The  value  of  them  to  the 
students  is  incalculable,  and  would  be  a  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  of  the  high  standard  of  work  done  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  at  University  College,  Bristol,  both 
at  the  College  and  at  the  Royal  Infirmary. 


ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN. 
Work  for  the  winter  session  at  the  medical  school  of  this 
hospital  was  inaugurated  by  an  address  in  which  Mr.  R.  F. 
Tobin,  late  Surgeon-in-Ordinary  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  gave  an  eloquent  description  of  the  state  of 
public  health  in  Ireland,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
tuberculosis,  and  described  what  the  medical  profession 
lead  done,  and  what  might  be  expected  if  any 
real  power  in  the  matter  lay  in  its  hands.  He 
showed,  however,  that  the  position  was  hopeless  unless 
■one  thing  could  be  secured,  namely,  general  education  on 
the  subject.  Who,  he  asked,  should  be  educated?  and 
answered  every  individual  Irishman  ;  not  merely  County 
Councillors  or  Members  of  Parliament  or  even  the  English 
Government,  but  every  man  and  woman  and  child  who 
was  given  room  on  the  land  called  Ireland.  Each 
Individual  must  be  taught  that  health  was  his 
first  duty  and  the  best  economy  whether  he  con- 
sidered himself  or  his  country.  He  must  be  taught, 
added  Mr.  Tobin,  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Redmond  as 
applied  to  another  subject,  that  "  every  year's  delay  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question  means  inadequate  efficiency 
for  Ireland  in  every  walk  of  her  national  life,  political, 
eocial,  commercial,  economic,  and  perhaps  I  might  say 
religious.  Delay  In  the  settlement  of  this  great  question 
bars  the  way  to  all  national  progress  and  development." 
Continuing,  he  added,  "it  must  be  recognized  by  every 
man  that  the  work  of  maintaining  health  consists  in 
in  the  carrying  out  of  certain  rules,  the  enforcement  of 
which  lies  partly  at  his  door,  partly  with  the  corporations 
whom  he  elects  to  represent  him.  The  rules  for  himself 
may  be  put  under  two  heads.  First,  cleanliness  of  his 
•own  body  and  of  all  other  premises  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  Secondly,  self-restraint  in  regulating  his 
appetites  on  principles  easily  learned  and  which  are  more 
widely  known  than  practised.  It  is  here  really  that  the 
whole  difficulty  comes  in,  for  given  courage  and  honesty 
culminating  in  true  action  on  this  point  all  else  is  easy." 
In  this  connexion  he  showed  that  a  true  conception  of 
Ehe  meaning  of  the  term  patriotism,  whether  by  the 
soldier  or  by  the  'civilian,  should  lead  to  his  cherishing 
and  developing  the  strength  and  qualities  which  God 
had  given  him,  and  then  in  devoting  that  strength 
and  those  qualities  to  what  his  conscience  told 
him  was  his  duty.  Asking  who  was  to  inculcate 
this  view  of  patriotism,  he  answered  the  Gaelic 
League,  to  which  Ireland  already  owed  much,  and 
to  which  in  this  way  it  would  owe  very  much  more. 
One  duty  every  individual  Irishman  owed  to  himself  was 
to  see  tbat  the  right  men  were  elected  en  the  county 
council — men  who  would  Eee  that  the  council  had  at 
its  side  a  medical  officer  with  a  diploma  in  State 
Medicine  to  guide  its  action  in  relation  to  public 
health,  and  one  enabled  by  his  salary  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  his  work,  and  placed  in  a  position 
which  would  render  him  independent  of  all  opinion  save 
that  which  was  expressed  by  the  council  in  its  corporate 
form.  Finally,  he  indicated  that  reform  meant  expense, 
and  that  Ireland  was  poor,  but  being  poor  there  was  all  the 
more  reason  that  it  should  be  economical,  and  there  could 
be  no  such  lack  of  economy  as  that  which  lay  in  the 
wastage  of  the  best  asset  of  any  ccuntry,  the  lives  and 
Jiealth  cf  it3  inhabitants. 
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At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Committee  seventeen 
applications  for  assistance  were  considered  and  grants 
amounting  to  £IE4  voted  in  relief,  one  case  being  post- 
poned for  further  inquiries.  Three  annuitants  were 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  death.  Appended 
is  an  abstract  of  the  cases  helped  : 

1.  M  D.St.  Andrews,  aged  82,  wno  practised  In  Kent,  but  has 
been  disabled  as  the  result  of  an  accident  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  No  children:  income  insollieient  for  the  baie  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Recommended  by  Mr.  J  Forrest  Leeder,  Honorary 
Local  Secretary.     Voted  £12  in  twelve  instalments. 

2.  Widow,  aged  49,  of  L  E.C.P.Edin.  who  practised  In 
London.  Quite  unprovided  for  at  husband's  d^ath,  end 
children  ordy  able  to  give  slight  help.  Recommended  b" 
Dr.  R.  T.  Smith  and  Dr.  Heywood  Smith.  Voted  £10  in  ton 
instalments. 

3.  Wife,  aged  43,  of  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.  A.,  who  practised  In 
Hampshire,  but  is  now  confined  in  a  county  asylum.  Six 
children,  aged  13i  to  5£.  No  income.  Has  endeavoured  to 
support  herself  aud  family  by  keeping  a  small  shop.  Recom- 
mended by  Dr.  R.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  Deane.  Voted  £12  In 
twelve  instalments. 

4  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  aged  39,  who  practised  in  Edinburgh, 
but  has  been  incapacitated  by  illness  lor  tee  last  three  years. 
Wife  takes  lodgers.  One  child,  aged  6£.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  J.  Thomson. 

5.  Widow,  aged  53,  of  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  who  practised  in 
London.  No  provision  at  husband's  death,  eight  years  ago. 
No  income;  slight  help  from  children.  Relieved  three  times, 
£30.  Recommended  by  Sir  Anderson  Gritchett,  Vice-President. 
Voted  £10  in  ten  instalments. 

6.  Daughter,  aged  59,  of  lateM.R.C.S  ,  L  S.A.,  who  practised 
in  Northamptonshire.  Has  supported  herself  for  many  years 
by  dispensing  but  is  now  unable  to  obtaina  po-t.  Only  income 
a  few  shillings  a  week.  Relieved  once,  £10.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Haynes.    Voted  £10  in  ten  instalments. 

7.  Daughter,  aged  59,  of  lateM.R.C.S  ,  L.S  A.,  who  practised 
in  Derbyshire.  No  income  ;  small  earnings  from  needlework. 
Relieved  once,  £12.  Recommended  by  Sir  William  Church, 
Vice-President.     Voted  £12  in  twelve  instalments. 

8.  Widow,  aged  52,  of  M.R.C.S.,  L  S.A.,  who  practised  In 
London.  No  income ;  no  children  ;  permanent  ill-health. 
Relieved  four  times,  £36.  Recommended  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York.    Voted  £10  in  ten  instalments. 

9.  Widow,  aged  46,  of  L  S.A.,  who  practised  in  London. 
Quite  unprovided  for  at  husband's  death  two  or  three  years 
ago  and  health  too  bad  to  attempt  self-support  Children 
uoable  to  help.  Relieved  twice,  £26.  Recommended  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Ormeroo!.    Voted  £12  in  twelve  instalments. 

10  Daughter,  aged  73,  of  late  M.R.C.S.,  LSI'.,  who  prac- 
tised in  Somersetshire.  Only  income  a  small  pension.  Relieved 
once,  £12.    Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Axford.    Voted  £5. 

11.  Daughter,  aged  30,  of  late  M.D.,  who  practised  in  Hamp- 
shire. Has  supported  herself  sines  father's  death  some  years 
ago  by  acting  as  governess,  companion,  etc.,  but  has  recently 
broken  down  in  health  and  been  obliged  to  take,  a  rest. 
Relieved  once,  £5.  II. commended  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Ollerhead. 
Voted  £5. 

12  Daughter,  aged  56,  of  late  L  R.C.P.Edin.,  who  praotlsed 
In  London.  Subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy  and 
dependent  on  the  charity  0f  friends  who  can  ill  all'ord  to  help. 
Relieved  once,  £10.  R-.commended  by  Dr.  Henry  Willson. 
Voted  £10  in  two  instalments. 

13.  Daughter,  aged  37,  of  late  F  R.O.S  ,  who  practised  in 
London.  No  income  and  partially  disabled  bv  tuberculous 
disease  of  a  large  joint.  Relieved  once,  £12.  Recommended 
by  Professor  Howard  Marsh,  Vice-President.  Voted  £12  in  two 
instalments. 

14  Daughter,  aged  51,  of  late  M.R.C.S.,  L.S. A  ,  who  prac- 
tised In  Suffolk.  Endeavours  to  support  herself  by  keeping  a 
registry  office,  but  is  a  chronic  inva.id.  Relieved  five  times, 
£39.  Recommended  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Ryle.  Voted  £12  in  twelve 
instalments. 

15.  Daughters,  aged  43  and  35,  of  late  L.S.  A.,  who  practised 
in  Essex.  Both  incapable  of  earning  a  living  on  account  of 
physical  infirmities,  and  dependent  on  mother  whose  only 
income  is  a  small  pension.  Recommended  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Nichols. 
Voted  £12  in  twelve  instalments. 

Sir  Felix  Semon,  M  D.,  E  C.V.O.,  has,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  undertaken  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  Manchester  Medical  Society. 
The  subject  of  the  address,  which  will  be  given  in  tbe 
General  Theatre  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  L'niversity 
of  Manchester  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  16th,  at 
8.45  p.m.,  will  be  English  and  German  medical  education 
—a  parallel. 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Disease  in  Children  w.ll 
hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  session  at  11,  Chandos  Street, 
London,  W.,  at  5  p  m.,  on  Friday,  October  18'h.  Tbe 
Wifhtman  lecture  will  be  delivered  before  the  Sot-ely  by 
Mr.  Watson  Cheyne,  F.R.C.S.,  C.B.,  on  May  23rd,  1908, 
and  the  provincial  meeting  will  take  place  at  Birmingham 
on  June  20th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

WHIT  DO  "WE  MEAN  BY  TACHYCARDIA? 
Sir, — The  interesting  letter  of  Dr,  Hobhouse  in  yonr 
issue  of  September  28th  commands  my  assent  so  far  that, 
were  it  not  for  his  courteous  appeal  to  me,  I  should  not 
burden  your  pages  with  a  comment  upon  it.  Yet  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  If,  without  injustice,  Dr. 
Hobhouse's  demur  may  be  indicated  in  a  sentence,  it  is 
this,  That  an  article  of  mine  on  (paroxysmal)  tachycardia 
errs  in  "  taking  a  word  of  general  import,  and  using  it 
without  qualification  in  a  limited  sense";  for  "tachy- 
cardia may  be  taken  without  cavilling  to  mean  rapid 
heart  action."  Quite  true ;  if  this  be  so  we  are  committed 
to  the  pedantry  of  usiag  a  pretentious  word  for  a  simple 
thing,  a  habit  of  which,  with  some  truth  perhaps,  we 
medical  men  are  commonly  accused.  When  ten  years 
ago  I  wrote  the  article  I  trusted  this  particular  bit  of 
finery  had  not  fixed  itself  on  physicians  generally,  but 
that  we  were  still  content,  as  our  fathers  were,  to  speak 
of  a  pulse  as  rapid. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  we  like  imposing  language, 
and  if  the  word  has  now  become  customary,  what  is  the 
harm  ?  And,  again,  that  as  tachycardia  means  etymo- 
logically  no  more  than  rapid  heart  action,  the  name 
cannot  be  made  definite.  Well,  to  take  this  point  fir6t : 
Dr.  Hobhouse  says,  and  says  well,  "  We  must  not  be  too 
squeamish  about  the  etymoiog7  of  the  compound  words  we 
employ  in  medicine;  tachycardia  is  as  good  as  most  of 
them."  Why,  thus  it  was  that  I  proposed  to  use  the 
name;  that  its  meaning  shonld  not  be  abandoned  to  mere 
etymology,  but  shonld  receive  that  precision  which  so 
elaborated  and  imposing  a  compound  should  have.  For 
instance,  as  a  careful  writer  does  not  by  etymology 
water  down  the  name  Hyperpyrexia,  so  as  to  disperse  it 
over  all  and  any  high  temperatures,  but  endeavours  more 
precisely  to  signify  by  the  name  a  certain  class  of  eases 
of  fairly  uniform  symptoms,  cases  of  which  the  name 
and  feature  of  hyperpyrexia  denotes  not  this  only  but 
also  a  symptom  group,  so  I  sought  to  give  precision  to 
the  name  Tachycardia.  If  we  are  to  use  it,  it  shonld, 
in  my  opinion,  connote  something  more  than  its  mere 
etymological  content — namely,  a  particular  group  of  fairly 
uniform  symptoms. 

As  to  the  alleged  harmlessness  of  using  fine  words  if  we 
prefer  them,  I  would  reply  that  not  the  student  only,  but 
his  teacher  also,  when  he  uses  big  words  is  led  insensibly 
to  invest  them  with  more  than  the  trivial  meaning  which 
Dr.  Hobhouse  desires.  Surely,  thinks  the  student,  this 
name  cannot  be  mere  magniloquence ;  it  must  mean  a 
disease,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  a  "morbid  entity";  and  thus  he 
is  taught  to  feed  his  mind  on  husks.  Is  ay,  and  towaids 
his  teacher  too  creeps  nearer  and  nearer  the  subtle  temp- 
tation to  regard  an  imposing  name  as  imposing  some  new 
quality  upon  the  thing ;  and  so,  more  or  less,  to  explain  it, 
or  to  classify  it ;  for,  if  it  does  not,  why  de3ert  plain 
language? 
Se.H.  :  Doch  ein  Bagriff  muss  bei  deru  Worte  sein  2 
M  Ei"  1. :  Schon  gut !  Kur  muss  man  slch  nicht  allzuiiagstlich 
qaiiten. 

— or  is  the  quotation  too  hackneyed  ?  If  Dr.  Hobhouse 
thinks  that,  having  rolled  "  tachycardia  "  over  our  tongues, 
we  shall  never  consent  to  give  it  up  for  so  small  a  phrase 
as  "  rapid  pulse,"  well,  I  admit  the  effort  to  give  to  the  big 
word  a  precise  meaning  must  also  be  given  up. 

To  turn  to  the  other  subject  on  which  Dr.  Hobhouse  Is 
so  good  as  to  ask  my  opinion,  concerning,  that  is,  "  a  class 
of  cases  ....  not  seldom  obscure,  namely,  continually 
rapid  heart  action  without  obvious  cause."  The  chief  of 
the  cases  he  thus  recalls  to  my  memory  were  unquestion- 
ably larval  Graves's  disease,  and  for  this  reason  I  avoid  the 
name  "exophthalmic  goitre,"  as  in  the  not  infrequent 
absence  of  these  features,  too  often  regarded  as  cardinal, 
not  only  is  diagnosis  missed,  but  even  repudiated  when 
suggested.  Such  ca«es  persist  for  years  unrecognized. — I 
•m,  etc., 

Cambridge,  QaL  tat.  T.  CLIFFORD  AT.LHtrra. 


ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  RESPIRATION  ON  THE 

CIRCULATION. 

Sir, — The  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this 

auoji'ct    by  Dr.   Watson  Williams  and  Sir  James  Barr 

contaia  references  to  observations  made  upon  the  dog  in 


the  physiological  laboratory.  But  I  thirjk  it  is  not  very 
generally  known  that  dogs  in  health  and  under  normal 
conditions  present  a  remarkable  relation  between  respira- 
tion and  circulation.  I  noticed  that  in  my  own  sporting 
dogs— Eetters  and  pointers — there  was  great  irregularity 
in  the  heart's  action  during  repose.  Four  or  five  beats 
occur  with  regularity,  then  comes  a  pause  during  which 
there  are  either  no  beats  or  one  or  two  beats  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  then  the  quick  beats  recur  again.  So  far  as 
rough  observation  without  the  aid  of  instruments  goes, 
the  quick,  regular  beats  take  place  during  inspiration,  the 
pause  occurs  during  expiration. 

When  the  heart- beat  is  increased  In  rapidity  by  exer- 
cise the  irregultrity  entirely  disappears,  to  be  resumed 
after  a  short  period  of  rest.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  adult 
dog;  puppies  with  their  quicker  circulation  have  a 
perfectly  regular  pulse. 

It  would  seem  that  this  close  relation  between  respira- 
tion and  circulation  is  common  to  the  whole  dog  tribe.  I 
have  found  it  in  mastiffs,  greyhounds,  collies,  setters  and 
pointers,  retrievers,  and  in  toy  dogs  of  inactive  habits, 
such  as  King  Charles  spaniels  and  pugs,  and  in  the  only 
wolf  I  have  met  with  tame  enough  to  allow  of  such  an 
observation  being  made  without  exciting  the  animal  the 
same  expiratory  pause  existed.  Whether  it  exists  In  the 
jackal  I  do  not  know,  as  those  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
are  rarely  tame.  But  it  is  not  noticeable  in  other 
carnivora  examined,  which  included  a  puma,  a  panther,  a 
kinkajou,  and  a  coati  mundi.  It  was  my  intention  to 
extend  these  observations  over  a  much  larger  number  of 
animals,  but  as  it  may  be  an  indefinite  time  before  I  do 
so,  I  venture  to  communicate  these  very  brief  statements 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  be  of  any  use  in  elucidating  the  problems  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Watson  Williams  and  Sir  James  Barr,  but 
they  may  interest  them  notwithstanding.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  close  interdependence  of  respiration  and; 
circulation  may  be  of  use  to  animals  which  hunt  their 
prey  down  and  indulge  in  sudden  and  prolonged  "spurts" 
with  intervals  of  very  complete  repose  ;  whilst  the  felidae 
or  other  carnivores  which  steal  upon  their  prey  do  not 
make,  the  same  sndden  calls  upon  their  respiratory  and 
circulatory  apparatus.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  sup- 
position, the  peculiarity  was  probably  acquired  In  the 
wild  state  and  before  differentiation  into  varieties 
occurred,  and  has  been  retained,  in  spite  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  active  habits,  by  such  breeds  as  the  King 
Charles. 

It   would   appear   that,    under   the    Influence    of    arr 
anaesthetic,  this  rhythmical  irregularity  is  very  greatly 
diminished,  and  in  febrile  conditions  It — sometimes,  at 
all  events — disappears. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  w.,  Sept.  25th.  Charles  S.  Tomes, 

ON  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE  OPHTHALMIA 
OF  THE  NEWBORN. 

Sir, — The  great  majority  of  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia 
occur  in  the  practice  of  midwives.  It  therefore  appears  to 
me  highly  important  that  their  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  terrible  consequences  resulting  from  this 
disease.  With  this  intention  a  week  ago  I  invited  all  the 
midwives  practising  in  Sheffield  to  a  tea  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  with  the  object,  as  the  card  of  invitation  stated, 
of  "  enlisting  their  assistance  In  preventing  the  very  large 
amount  of  blindness  caused  by  inflammation  in  babies' 
eyes  shortly  after  birth."  The  staff  and  nurses  had 
kindly  arranged  an  interesting  musical  programme. 
Between  70  and  80  midwives,  as  well  as  the  women 
sanitary  inspectors,  attended,  and  alter  tea  I  drew 
their  attention  to  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  disease, 
pointing  out  that  at  the  Shellield  Blind  School,  out  of 
335  inmates  who  had  passed  through  the  institution 
no  fewer  than  136  owed  their  blindness  to  this  cause. 
What  was  true  of  this  institution  was  true  of  others.  It 
was  explained  to  them  that  it  lay  in  their  power  in  a  great 
measure  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  giving  attention  to 
the  babies'  eyes  at  the  time  of  biith  and  the  means 
necessary  to  be  adopted  were  plainly  put  before  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  others  may  be  willing  to  adopt  a 
similar  course  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  by  doing 
so  I  feel  sure  a  most  important  step  will  be  taken  towards 
preventing  the  disease  and  the  consequent  fearful  loss  of, 
or  Impairment  of,  sight.    It  is  desirable  to  enlist  the 
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assistance  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but  this  should 
be    as    readily    forthcoming    as  it    was    In    Sheffield. — 
I  am,  etc., 
Sheffield,  Sept.  30th.  SlMEON  Snell. 

CEREBRO  SPINAL  FEVER  AND  DUST. 
Sir, — I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Major  Buchanan,  I.M.S., 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  informative  letter.  When 
seeking  inspiration  for  my  article  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  I  was  struck  with  the  meagre  information  con- 
tained in  our  standard  textbooks.  German  authorities 
afforded  me  greatest  assistance.  I  am  sorry  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  existence  of  Major  Buchanan's  contribution 
to  the  subject.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  that  and  the 
other  references  which  he  quotes. 

I  am  pleased  and  interested  to  learn  that  dust  is  looked 
upon  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
meningococci  in  infected  districts  of  India  and  Egypt.  I 
•felt  convinced  regarding  the  influence  of  dust  for  evil  in 
|Leith  during  the  blustering,  cold,  and  dry  weather  of 
January,  February,  and  May  of  the  present  year.  The 
(undue  prevalence  oE  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis 
among  coal  miners  had  due  prominence  given  to  it  by 
IDr.  Jehle  and  other  Continental  authorities.  Finally,  the 
(fact  that  meningococci  are  to  be  found  in  throat  and  nasal 
[secretions  of  "intermediaries"  i-enders  the  probability  of 
jdust  infection  almost  absolutely  certain. 
I  I  may  take  the  present  opportunity  to  add  that  my 
[suggestion  that  infection  reached  the  system  through  the 
tonsillar  pith  receives  strong  support  from  Westenhoeffer. 
(Dr.  Goeppert  Kattowitz  goes  still  further  by  maintaining 
ithat  the  whole  respiratory  tract  Is  a  possible  point  of 
Entrance.  Those  suffering  from  enlarged  tonsils  or  "  sore 
Ithroats "  must  therefore  provide  ready  victims.  The 
jpreventive  measures  are  obvious.  These  authorities  also 
Irefer  to  the  appearance  of  a  throat  involvement  which  was 
Inoticed  in  many  of  the  Leith  cases  during  their  first  few 
(days  cf  illness. — I  am,  etc., 

W.  Robertson, 

teitli,  Oct.  1st.  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


THE    REFERENDUM. 

Sir, — Yonr  leading  article  of  September  21st  places  the 
oints  on  which  a  Referendum  is  to  be  taken  concisely 
and  with  commendable  impartiality. 

First.  The  Council  desires  that  in  the  future  an  attempt 
3hould  be  made  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  between  the 
[Council  and  the  Representative  Body  before  a  Referendum 
is  finally  decided  upon. 

Secondly.  The  present  system  of  electing  the  Council 
by  the  Branches  according  to  their  size  was  adopted  four 
years  ago  after  prolonged  consideration,  and  it  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  Indeed  it  has  proved  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  system  of  electing  Representatives  of 
Divisions.  In  many  of  the  largest  and  most  active 
Divisions,  such  as  Wandsworth  and  Manchester,  it  has 
often  been  found  difficult  to  get  a  bare  quorum  for  an 
election,  even  when  the  quorum  is  fixed  very  low. 
Members  come  to  a  clinical  evening  gladly,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  them  to  attend  a  purely  business  meeting. 
Dr.  MacManus  in  1905  tried  to  get  the  Representatives 
elected  by  ballot  papers  in  the  same  way  as  the  Council, 
but  he  failed.  It  was  argued  that  members  must  be 
leducated  to  come,  and  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
few  who  did  come  to  elect  and  instruct,  the  Representa- 
tives. Is  it  not  wiser  to  frame  the  Charter  for  men  as  we 
[tind  them,  rather  than  for  men  as  we  hope  to  make  them  ? 
|By  the  present  constitution  a  member  of  Council  is 
nominated  and  voted  for  by  each  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion residing  within  the  Branch  who  chooses  to  fill  up  the 
ballot  paper  sent  to  him;  "the  choice  is  thus  larger,  and 
the  poll  heavier,  than  if  the  election  took  place  at  a  small 
Imeeting.  As  m^ny  Representatives  are  also  like  myself 
members  of  the  Council,  and  as  all  the  Council  take  part 
lin  the  Representative  Meetings,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
Ithat  the  two  bodies  are  not  in  touch  with  each  other. 
(Mr.  Ballance  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  whole  of 
tthe  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  150  members  of  the 
Association  who  are  chosen  as  Representatives  at  the 
Divisional  meeting-).  This  was  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to 
I  set  v;d  of  the  Branches  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  deprive 
ithem  of  apy  influence  in  the  Association.  A  later  pro- 
posal, which  is  one  subject  of  this  Referendum,  is  to 
[reduce  the  Council  to  62.    It  now  varies  from  70  to  75, 


according  to  the  size  of  the  Branches  at  the  time.  The 
52  are  to  be  allotted  thus  :  12  to  the  Representatives,  9  to 
the  Colonies  and  the  Services,  and  3i  to  the  Branches 
grouped  into  new  units,  the  present  election  by  Branches 
being  abolished.  The  practical  result  is,  roughly  speaking, 
that  by  this  scheme  about 

Every  15  Representatives  elect  one  member  of  Council. 

Every  200  members  residing  in  Ireland  elect  one  member  of 
Council. 

Every  450  members  residing  in  Scotland  elect  one  member 
of  Council. 

Every  8C0  members  residing  in  England  elect  one  member 

of  Coancil. 

The  present  Council  is  elastic,  varying  in  size  with  e a?h 
change  in  the  Association,  and  it  is  oy  do  means  tco  large 
when  the  number  of  Committees  it  Is  necessary  to  form 
out  of  it  is  considered.  Out  of  75  members  an  attendance 
of  40  men  engaged  In  active  practice  is  a  full  Council,  and 
is  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  If  tne  Council  is  to  be 
reduced  to  52,  the  attendance  will  be  proportionately 
smaller,  and  the  Committee  work  will  fall  more  heavily 
on  its  members.  It  will  then  be  difficult  to  get  men 
engaged  in  full  professional  work  to  undertake  it,  and 
these  are  the  men  whose  help  is  most  valuable  to  the 
Association.  I  consider  the  apportionment  of  the  Council 
as  Bhown  above  to  be  inequitable  in  its  distribution,  and 
incapable  of  adaptation  to  a  varying  Association,  especially 
to  one  with  rapidly-expanding  Colonial  Branches.  The 
present  Council  would  be  lacking  in  tiie  performance  of 
a  constitutional  duty  if  it  adopted  a  scheme  so  crude  and 
wholly  untried  without  first  respectfully  ashing  the  Divi- 
sions for  their  guidance  and  help.  Tne  Council  does  not 
object  to  the  Charter;  it  is  anxious  to  see  it  granted,  so 
long  as  it  preserves  the  constitution  of  the  Association. 
What  is  really  hanging  up  the  Charter  is  the  attempt  to 
use  the  application  for  a  Charter  as  an  opportunity  for 
tinkering  with  the  constitution  as  it  was  settled  four  years 
ago.  It  is  highly  imprudent  to  introduce  into  a  permanent 
Charter  untried  schemes  which  are  on  the  face  of  them 
unjust  and  unworkable. 

Thirdly,  the  division  of  the  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  a  purely  practical  question,  and  surely  in  this 
matter  those  who  have  had  actual  experience  are  the  best 
able  to  guide  us.  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker  points  out  very 
forcibly  (Supplement,  p.  196)  that  almost  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Journal  involve  expenditure,  so  that, 
should  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  be  split  up, 
the  same  subjects  would  have  to  be  discussed  twice  over, 
and  delay,  waste  of  time  and  of  money  would  result. 

As  to  the  Minority  Report,  the  less  said  the  better.  A 
minority  report  appearing  late,  with  additional  Barnes 
appended,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  savour  of  that  etprit  de 
corps  which  brings  respect  to  the  decisions  of  any  public 
body. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Divisions  will  declare 
that  those  particular  alterations  in  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  Council  has  drawn  their  attention  do  not  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  the  Association,  and  that  they  will 
vote  against  the  resolutions  on  which  a  Rtftrendum  has 
been  taken. — I  am,  etc, 

Wilton,  Salisbury,  Sept.  27th.  CHARLES  R.  StrATON. 


Sir, — I  do  not  take  the  same  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Association,  in  reference  to  the 
Referendum,  as  Dr.  Garrett  Border—  namely,  that  it  is  a 
quarrel  between  that  body  and  the  Representatives.  Its 
action  is  quite  constitutional,  and  3I101V8  that  it  is  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Association  as  it  ought  to,  and  that 
without  a  mandate  from  the  Divisions  on  this  specific 
point  it  will  not  concur  in  it.  If  it  had  allowed  the 
application  for  a  Charter  to  go  without  a  Referendum  it 
might  subsequently  have  been  blamed  for  not  taking  that 
action. 

Therefore  I  do  not  look  at  this  action  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  evidence  of  a  quarrel  between  tbese  two  bodies,  but. 
simply  that  the  Council  does  not  approve  of  the  action  of 
the  Representatives,  and  wishes  instead  of  endorsing  that, 
action  by  passive  acquiescence  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  approval  or  not  on  the  Divisions. 

The  idea  of  the  Charter  means  another  new  constitution 
entirely,  and  every  member  of  the  Association  ought  to  be 
made  aware  of  this,  and  the  more  each  one  is  stirred  up 
to  look  into  it  and  to  express  his  views   he  b  tter. 

There  a  re  many  Representatives  themselves  who  would 
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probably  be  all  the  better  II  they  were  farther  enlightened 
upon  the  subject  by  discussion  In  the  Journal  and  in  the 
Divisions,  for  to  be  a  Representative  does  not  always 
mean  that  he  has  bpen  fully  informed  upon  such  an  im- 
portant subject,  or  that  he  has  given  it  much  attention. 
He  may  have  been  elected  to  his  position  by  half  a  dozen 
members,  and  in  some  cases  because  he  is  the  only  man 
available  to  attend  the  Representative  Meeting.  I  am 
speakicg  of  no  individuals  personally,  bat  in  a  general 
sense.  We  ought  net  to  be  swayed  too  much  by  what 
that  meeting  decides  upon.  These  things  I  am  discussing 
dispassionately,  for  personally  I  like  the  meetings  and  the 
men  who  attend,  and  have  attended  from  their  first 
institution;  but.  as  in  all  bodies,  the  chief  part  of  the 
talking  is  done  by  a  few  men  year  after  year,  and  there 
are  mmy  we  do  not  come  across  at  all  personally ;  and,  if 
I  must  say  what  my  impression  is  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  Representative  Body  generally,  I  must  confess  I  do 
not  feel  quite  satisdei  with  the  weight  of  it.  Therefore 
It  is  all  the  more  valuable  what  the  Council  has  done, 
and  I  do  not  look  at  it  as  some  do  that  It  is  a  waste  of 
money,  and  especially  if  every  member  will  only  do  his 
part  and  go  fully  into  the  subject  at  ifsue.  In  fact,  I  am 
looking  forward  that  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  money  well 
laid  out. 

What  I  desire  above  all  things  is  that  every  opportunity 
shall  be  taken,  by  careful  deliberation  and  avoiding  any- 
thing savouring  of  a  rush  in  the  settlement,  that  the 
management  of  the  Association  shall  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  clique.  Therefore,  the  eleotion  of  the  Central 
Council  should  always  be  truiy  representative  of  all 
sections  of  the  members,  and  this  I  spoke  in  favour  of  at 
the  Special  Meeting  of  Representatives. 

It  will  be  said  that  in  the  draft  Charter  this  is  provided 
lor.  True,  but  we  are  told  that  it  may  be  altered  in  twelve 
months  after  it  is  given  by  the  Representative  Meeting 
deciding  that  all  the  Council  shall  be  elected  by  it,  and 
not  any  portion  by  the  Branches,  and  then  the  safeguards 
which  we  have  now  would  be  abolished. 

It  is  true  that  the  party  now  in  power  is  composed  of  j 
earnest  men,  but  we  want  a  stronger  opposition  to  check 
and  critif  ize  them.     By  this  means  we  shall  have  more 
safety  and  security,  if  legs  speed. — I  am  etc., 

Manchester,  Sept.  28th.  G.  H.  BboADBENT. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 

CONTRACT  PRACTICE. 
Sir,— In  reply  to  Dr.  H.  P.  Tayler's  letter  (page  851), 
wherein  he  invites  every  club  doctor  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  work  he  has  done,  I  may  say  that  since  1902  I  have  kept 
an  account  of  the  work  I  have  rfone  and  the  cash  received, 
and  it  works  out  as  follows  :  Roughly  speaking,  I  received 
an  average  of  £300  per  annum  for  the  years  1902  to  1906  ; 
that  at  3s  per  member  gives  2.0C0  club  members.  My 
yearly  visits  upon  these  members  work  out  at  an  average 
of  8,000  an^  12,000  bottles  of  medicine.  In  some  years 
the  visits  have  numbered  10  000,  in  others  6,000.  The 
medicines  have  been  as  high  as  15,000  and  as  low  as 
10,003.  I  calculate,  taking  the  medicines  alone  and 
giving  in  the  visits,  that  I  receive  about  6d.  a  bottle, 
Including,  as  stated,  visit  and  medicine  or  consultation  at 
Burgery. — I  am,  etc., 
sept.  28th.  Club  Doctor. 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  QUACKERY. 

Sib, — Your  sympathy  is  gratifying,  your  encouragement 
stimulating,  but  they  do  not  blind  me  to  the  fact  tha,  one 
obscure  member  can  do  little,  and  that  the  crusade  against 
quackery  can  be  brought  to  a  successful  end  only  by  the 
determined  effort  of  the  united  profession  acting  through 
an  organization  like  the  British  Medical  Association.  For 
the  sake  of  the  poor  and  ignorant — the  greatest  sufferers 
from  quackery — it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  profession 
to  enter  noon  this  crusade.  The  case  for  legislation  Is 
overwhelming;  it  needs  only  to  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  responsible  stat*  (men.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  Royal  Commission  (in  which  I  still  firmly  believe)  does 
not  seem  tv>e  best  medium  towards  enlightenment,  other 
ways  can  be  devised.  The  profession  alone  know  the 
facts  ;  tbey  alone  are  in  a  position  to  expound  them  ;  they 
are,  I  hold,  bound  at  any  reasonable  cost  In  money  and 
personal  effort  to  force  them  into  publicity. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  quack  doctor  is  as 
harmful  as  the  bogus  solicitor,  bat,   I  submit,  the  real 


question  is  whether  the  quack  is  harmful  enough  to  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  State.  The  penal  clauses  of  the 
Medical  Acts,  devised  to  prevent  fraudulent  practice,  to 
enable  the  public  to  distinguish  between  legally-qualified 
and  unqualified  practitioners,  are  a  failure ;  they  can  be 
amended  and  made  efficient.  The  Medical  Council  can 
be  reconstituted,  with  powers  approximating  to  those  of 
the  Law  Society,  both  with  respect  to  qualified  men  and. 
pretenders.  With  regard  to  the  traffic  in  quack  drugs 
and  apparatus,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
its  gross  and  cruelly  fraudulent  character.  The  series  of 
analyses  already  published  in  the  Journal  point  the  way 
In  this  matter.  Suggestive  also  have  been  the  results  of 
cases  in  the  Courts  in  which  ruin  of  their  business  has 
followed  exposure  of  companies  of  nostrum  mongers  that 
had  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  annually 
in  puffing  their  worthless  wares.  The  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  and  the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  are  designed  to 
protect  the  public  against  deceptions  much  less  injurious. 
Medical  quacks  of  all  denominations  rank  with  the  classes 
of  habitual  criminals.  This  fact  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  State  should  allow  these  malefactors  to 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  should  wait 
patiently  for  the  time,  perhaps  after  the  passing  of  genera- 
tions, when  the  people  shall  have  become  sufficiently 
educated,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  between  science 
and  its  cunningly  designed  counterfeits. — I  am,  etc., 

September 28th.  Henby  Sewill. 

PS. — Years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  the  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Act  afforded  greater  protection  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  than  the  Medical  Acts.  This  fact  is 
exemplified  in  the  Times  of  to-day.  At  the  Feltham  Petty 
Sessions,  on  Tuesday,  an  unqualified  man  was  fined  20s. 
for  using  the  description  "  canine  and  feline  medical 
expert,"  implying  that  he  was  specially  qualified  to 
practise  a  branch  of  veterinary  surgery.  There  are 
hundreds  of  medical  quacks  using  much  more  deceptive- 
language  with  complete  impunity.  The  Medical  Acts  do 
not  reach  them  ;  there  exists  no  public  body  or  authority 
like  the  College  of  Veterinary  Surgecus  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  the  law. 

October  1st. 

THE  CHIEF  MEDICAL  OFFICER3HIP  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  wild  and  whirling 
words  of  your  three  correspondents  relative  to  Dr.  New- 
man's appointment  to  the  above  office. 

Dr.  Hogarth  sajs  he  is  "a  friend"  of  Dr.  Newman's. 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  friends!  But  Dr.  Hogarth 
is  also  Dr.  Kerr's  assistant.  Ah!  "There  are  not  two 
opinions  as  to  who  is  the  best  available  man  for  this 
important  post,"  says  Dr.  Hogarth.  Well,  I  should  say 
that  there  are  probably  at  least  half  a  dozen  opinions  on 
the  subject.  "  it  is  solely  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Kerr's  work 
....  that  any  effi  ient  system  of  medical  inspection 
exists  in  England  to-day."  That,  of  course,  is  nonsense. 
"  The  whole  thing  is  an  absolute  farce."  Such  an  obser- 
vation, where  a  man  of  l>r.  Newman's  standing  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  measure  only  of  the  animus  of  its  author. 

Dr.  Nash  says  that  Dr.  Newman's  "appointment  to  such 
a  po3t  is  a  scandal."  Could  personal  feeling  worse  pervert 
a  man's  judgement?  Dr.  Nash  adds  incidentally  that 
"  the  qualification  which  practically  all  medical  officers  of 
health  are  hopelessly  lacking  in  and  grossly  ignorant  of 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  ...  of  the  human  child."  How 
comes  it  that  medical  officers  of  health  in  particular  are 
so  lacking  in  knowledge  of  "the  human  child"?  Have 
they  smaller  families  than  other  people  ?  and,  by  the  way,, 
what  varieties  of  children  are  there  other  than  "the 
human"? 

Your  third  correspondent  judiciously  covers  himself 
with  a  cloak  of  anonymity.  He  fears  "  that  the  Education' 
Departmuit  will  come  to  be  r/garded  as  a  branch — » 
cubordinate  branch — of  the  Public  Health  Department" 
Surely  his  fears  are  groundless.  The  Legislature  is  not 
likely  to  transfer  to  any  public  health  department  the 
schooling  of  the  children  in  the  three  R"s,  not  to  speak  of 
Latin,  French,  and  mathematics,  cooking  and  laundry- 
work.  But  what  your  correspondent  probably  desired  to 
say  was  that  there  is  a  chance  of  the  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  school  children  becoming  a  department  of 
the  Public  Health  Department. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  characteristic  of  this  little  coterie 
is  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  proportion.  They  have  never, 
apparently,  learnt  that  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part." 
They  decline  to  see  that  in  whatever  cloud  of  words  they 
involve  the  matter  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and 
school  children  is  a  department  of  public  health  work. 
Nothing  can  alter  that  fact. 

The  supervision  of  the  sanitation  of  schools  Is  at 
present  under  the  Health  Department.  School',  in 
Scotland  at  least,  come  within  the  definition  of  the 
word  "  house."  The  plans  of  all  school  buildings  have 
to  be  pissed  by  the  sanitary  authority.  All  such  plans 
in  my  district  piss  through  my  hands.  The  medical 
officer  of  health,  in  Scotland  at  least,  and  he  only,  has 
the  power  to  enter  any  house  or  premises  in  which  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  infectious  disease  exists 
or  has  recently  existed,  "and  to  examine  any  persons 
found  on  such  premises,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  such  person  is  suffering  or  has  recently  suffered 
from  any  infectious  disease."  The  supervision  of  the 
health  of  the  children,  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  Is 
in  the  handu  of  the  Health  Department.  All  cases  of 
Infectious  disease — and  they  are  mostly  amongst  school 
children — are  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 
Their  disposal  rests  with  him.  In  practice  neither  they 
nor  the  other  members  of  the  family  can  return  to  school 
without  his  certificate. 

Your  correspondents  propose  to  establish  a  new  and 
independent  department.  This  department  would  be  in 
contact  at  every  point  with  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment. It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  if  Dr.  Kerr  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Education  Department,  and  if  he 
shares  the  views  of  his  friends,  twelve  months  would  not 
have  passed  without  the  Education  Department  being 
embroiled  with  half  the  local  authorities  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Education  Department  had 
this  prospect  in  view  when  they  did  not  appoint  Dr.  Kerr, 
and  that  they  are  wiser  and  farther  sighted  than  their 
critics. 

Medical  officers  of  health  have  no  desire  to  assume  the 
duties  of  medical  inspectors  of  schools  and  school  children 
under  the  Education  Act.  For  the  discharge  of  these 
responsible  duties  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  com- 
petent men  will  be  appointed.  But  if  the  medical 
inspector  of  schools  is  to  have  free  scope  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  he  mu3t  have  the  information  and  the 
powers  with  which  the  official  position  of  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health  alone  can  endow  him.  There  is 
no  room  for  two  rival  officials  in  the  public  health  work  of 
a  district. 

May  I  suggest  that  among  the  qualifications  for  medical 
inspectorships  of  schools  a  knowledge  of  the  King's 
English  is  not  unimportant  ?  Such  phrases  as — "  Dr.  Kerr 
was  promised,  so  far  as  an  official  promise  may  be  taken 
as  such,"  and  "  the  average  general  practiti  jner  can  hardly 
regard  himself  [as  ?]  equipped  without  special  work, 
nor  is  the  D.P.H.  more  so  " — are  not  models  of  lucidity. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Sept.  30th.  A.  Campbell  Mcnko,  M.B.,  B.Sc. 


Sib, — As  one  of  a  group  of  some  2,000  practitioners 
of  medicine  who  for  a  considerable  period  of  years  have 
been  requisitioned  to  discharge  frequently  importmt  and 
responsible  medical  dutieB  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
I  beg  to  take  exception,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  to 
Dr.  A.  H.  Hogarth's  letter  in  your  issue  of  Si-ptember  21st, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  lacking  in  good  taste 
with  a  distinct  aroma  of  personal  bias.  It  i3  im- 
possible to  allow  such  an  epistle  to  pass  unquestioned,  as 
if  voicing  the  opinion  of  our  profession,  which  I  cannot 
believe  it  does  ;  and  as  it  displays  such  a  limited  concep- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  subjects  with  which  a  chief  medical 
adviser  to  the  Board  of  Education  may  be  called  upon  to 
deal,  one  is  irresistibly  constrained  to  ask  by  whose 
authority  and  on  what  facts  has  the  writer  assumed  to 
himself  the  right  to  condemn  Dr.  George  Newmans 
ajtitude  for  this  new  offi:e  and  to  practically  denounce 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Sir  Robert  Morant  as  being  incapable 
men — Incapable  of  administering  the  large  public  depig- 
ments of  which  they  are  the  duly-accredited  heads,  or  of 
r  is  fenizing  the  best  available  man  for  a  position  they 
may  in  the  course  of  their  duty  be  called  upon  to  fill  ? 
Dr.  James  Kerr  doubtless  is  an  eminent  medical  man,  but 
it  Is  preposterous  to  a  degree — nay,  almost  ridiculous  —for 


Dr.  Hogaith  to  maintain  that  he  is  the  only  man  fitted  to 
efficiently  discharge  the  duties  which  will  appertain  10 
this  newly- instituted  public  appointment 

Letters  such  as  Dr.  Hogarth's  do  an  infinitude  cf  harm 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  only  conduce  to  its  incur- 
ring the  enmity  and  contempt  of  the  heads  of  publl' 
departments  in  place  of  securing  for  it  their  sympathy  aud 
admiration,  which  daily  becomes  increasingly  necessary. 
— I  am,  etc., 

Xottinshain,  Sept  23rd  R   R.  GlDEIN.iS. 

THE  EARLY  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  ACT. 

Sir, — Dr.  Hawthorne,  for  whose  opinions  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  idea  that 
the  adoption  of  this  Act  will  endacger  or  destroy  the  con- 
fidential relations  which  properly  exist  between  doctor 
and  patient.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
working  of  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  Act, 
both  as  a  whole-time  medical  officer  of  health  and  as  a 
general  practitioner,  and  from  either  point  of  view  I  fail 
to  3ee  how,  except  in  very  isoiaitd  cases,  this  new  Arjt 
need  do  this. 

No  doubt  situations  may  arise  in  which  the  notification 
of  a  birth  may  be  a  somewhat  delicate  matter,  but  to 
write  of  the  notifying  practitioner  as  being  a  Government, 
spy  is  surely  a  travesty  of  language.  By  implication  this 
casts  a  very  serious  slur  upnn  the  medical  officers  of  health, 
for  after  all  a  notification  conveys  only  very  limited 
information,  and  the  medical  officer  of  health  will  be 
found,  when  delicate  situations  arise  quite  as  sympatheti- 
cally silent  as  the  practitioner  himself. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  review  some  SCO  births 
occurring  in  my  practice  during  the  course  of  the  past  few 
years  and  I  fail  to  find  one  where  I  could  say  that  my 
relations  with  parenls  or  guardians  would  have  been  in 
the  leas';  degiee  endangered  by  notification,  but  I  can  find 
many  where  the  influences  which  the  medical  officer  of 
health  might  bring  to  bear  would  b3  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  newly-born.  The  object  of  the  Act  is  undoubtedly 
to  aid  those  who  are  striving  to  reduce  the  infant 
mortality  in  this  country,  and  for  tbat  reason  alore  it 
ought  to  be  welcomed.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  — I  am,  etc., 

A.  C.  FARQunARSON,M.D.,B.Sc.,D.P.H.(Camb.) 

Bishop  Au  tin- J,  Sept.  30th. 


MEDICAL  WITNESSES'  FEES. 
Sir, — I  am  glad  this  subject  has  again  been  raised  In 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  The  general  pnblic  do 
not  knoiv  how  great  a  grievance  these  inadequate  fees  are. 
Why  do  medical  men  become  witnesses  ?  They  are  called 
in  all  haste  to  cases  of  wounding,  homicide,  rape,  etc.,  to 
which  they  go  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  and  for  which 
they  are  often  very  Inadequately  paid,  or  not  paid  at  all. 
When  they  have  attended  th^y  are  witnesses  to  facts,  and 
to  these  facts  they  can  be  ordered  to  give  evidence  at  the 
magistrate's  and  coroner's  court  and  subsequently  at 
sessions  or  assizes.  Even  when  resident  in  the  assize 
town  one  guinea  is  a  most  inadequate  fee  for  a  surgeon  in 
active  practice  for  being  detained  all  day  in  court.  In 
the  case  of  doctors  ccmirjg  frcm  a  distance  even  the 
increased  f^es  and  allowances  are  not  enough,  and  must; 
leave  some  out  of  pocket.  The  present  time  is  excellent 
for  ventilating  the  subject;  the  profession  has  been  most 
forbearing  and  long-suffering.  But  it  cannot  go  on,  and 
medical  men  will  decline  to  go  to  cases  which  promise  to 
end  at  the  assizes. — I  am,  etc., 

Liverpool.  Sept.  26th. FRED.  W.  LowNDBS. 

UNIVERSITIES   AND    COLLEGES. 

rxiYERSiry  of  ox  for  o. 

The  Eadcliffe  Travelling  Fellowshio  for  1907  has  baen  awarded 
to  John  Freeman,  M.  A.,  B.M..  of  University  College,  and  tho 
Welsh  Prize  in  Anatomy  to  Watkin  E.  Waller,  of  the  same 

An  election  to  the  Philip  Walker  Studentship  in  Pathology 
will  take  place  this  men'h.  Thi-s  studentship  was  founded 
"  for  the  furtherance  of  original  research  ir>  Pathology.  It  is 
of  the  annual  value  of  £2C0  (payable  quarterly  in  advance),  and 
is  tenable  for  three  years.  The  student  may  be  of  either  sex. 
and  need  not  necessarilv  be  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Oiford,  nor  be  legally  qualified  to  practise  the  profession  of 
nWicine.     Wnils  holding  office  the  ti^e  of  the  student  nr-E, 
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be  devoted  to  original  pathological  research  :  no  business  or 
profession  may  be  systematically  followed,  nor  any  educational 
or  other  work  engaged  in,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  of  the  Board  01  Managers,  would 
interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  original  inquiries.  The  place 
and  the  nature  of  the  studies  of  the  student  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  but  the  student  is 
bound  to  pursue  these  studies  within  the  University  during  at 
least  three  terms  of  his  tenure  of  the  studentship.  This 
requirement  may,  however,  in  special  ceses  be  dispensed 
with.  If  the  work  done  by  any  student  be  of  exceptional 
promise,  the  studentship  may  be  extended  for  a  second  period 
not  exceeding  two  years.  The  full  text  of  the  regulations 
relating  to  the  studentship  will  be  found  in  the  University 
Gazette  for  February  2nd,  1904,  and  copies  of  these  regula- 
tions can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
University. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
University  College. 
The  Calendar. — The  Calendar  for  the  session  1907-3,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
college  by  Dr.  Carey  Foster,  end  a  statement  of  the  regulations 
by  which  the  college  is  now  governed  in  its  position  as  an 
integral  portion  cf  the  t  niversity.  The  use  to  which  the 
extended  buildings  have  been  put  are  shown  in  a  sat  of  plans, 
and  it  appears  that  the  space  now  available  for  University  pur- 
poses is  greater  by  one-third  tban  last  session.  Special  rooms 
have  been  provided  for  the  Galton  research  laboratories  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Eugenics  Institute  founded  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton.  The  arrangements  for  post-graduate  courses  of 
lectures  and  research  work  are  fully  stated.  Research  may  be 
undertaken 'by  any  person  recommended  by  the  professor  of 
the  department  as  qualified  to  do  such  work,  a  general  fee  of 
one  gvitnes  a  session  being  paid  to  the  college.  Last  session 
the  number  of  post-graduates  and  research  students  was  171 
(140  men  and  31  women). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM. 
Third  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Medicine. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion indicated  : 
Third    M.B  —Pathology,    Medical    Jurisprudence,    Public.    Health, 
and   Elementary    Bacteriology).— *B..    Raffle,    H.    C.   W.    Allott, 
Harriet  A.  R.  Apps,  A    H.  iower,  J.  G.  Cnmpbell.  B  A.,  L.  W. 
Evans,  P.   A.   Galpin,  F.  F.   T.   Hare,  E.  P.   L.  Hutrhes.  J.  P. 
Jackson.  Annie  V.  Mack,  C.  J.  Neilnu,  Ruth  Nicholson.  C.  E. 
Reiadorf,  T.  W.  BtaHybrass,  H-  W.  Byfces.  Dorothea  M.  Tudor. 
*  Second-class  honours. 


THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated. 
First  M.B  — S.  Acheson,  A.  N.  Berman.  Mary  K.  Carroll,  t¥.  A. 
Cox,  tF.  Crooks,  C.  Burke,  tD.  Enright  tS.  K.  Foster.  G.  Hayes, 
T.  Hill,  R.   McCullocli,  H   McDonald.  tT.  .1.  R.  Maguire,  tH.  F. 
Moore,  G.  R   Navlor,  L.  J.  Power,  J.  Preniliville,  A.  E.  H.  Reid. 
SECOND   M.B.— *R.   H.   Barter,  *H.   Black,  *M.  J.  Foaartv,  "T.   J. 
KilBride,  *P.   t>.    McCullen.   *S    A.   McSwiney,   »M.   Malonev. 
*D.  Murphy.  *T.  Reynolds,  "C    J.  Simpson,  *J.  Stewart,  T.  E. 
Brady,  P.  21.  i.  Brcti,  F.  J    Burke,  L.  Cohen,  G.  Cooper,  R.  C. 
Cummins, T.  A.  Daly.  E    S.  Dixon,  H.   Emerson,  T    Fitzgerald, 
mkin.G  s.  Glass.  B.V..T.  J.  Hanratty,  C  A.  P.  Harrison, 
T.    F    Ilejrarty,   D.   Higgins,  R    A.   Kerr,  A.  J.   Moran.   J.  E. 
O'Sullivau.  G.  Sheridan,  W.  J.  Smyth,  J.  Stephenson,  B.  Teeger, 
F.  J.  wisely. 
*  Upper  pass  and  qualified  to  appear  at  a  further  examination  for 
honours. 

1 1  qualified  to  appear  at  a  further  examination  for  honours  in  one 
or  moro  subjects  of  the  examination. 


#tr&iro-(EtIjiraU 


The  adnice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  baaed  on  medico  ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  mint  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 


':;;?K3Sio,\. 
S.E.O  T.— (1)  0.  did  not  d    *  .sing  to  retire  from 

the  case  as  ho  considered  Mmself  to  be  S.'s  substitute 
(2)  C.  might  consent  to  cont'ime  in  attendance  as  S.'s  sub- 
stitute at  the  patient  W  's  express  wish.  (3i  On  the  quest'on 
of  fees,  It  would  be  better  o  have  a  friendly  explanation 
with  S  ,  and  find  oat  whether  he  had  been  W.'s  medical 
attendvnt  on  previous  o-c*v<lons-,  a«  it  Bounds  rather  like 
a  quibble  on  the  p«rt  of  W  to  say  that  S.  was  "  not  hia 
doctor,  but  only  Ms  wife's  dotrtor";  our  tmoression  is  that 
O  should  be  content  to  act  as  S.'s  substitute  unless  8.  Is 
quite  satisfied.  (4  It  G  re-nains  In  attendance  as  g.?8 
subst'tuto  he  will  be  debarred  from  attending  W.  at  his 
own  patient  until  some  interval  of  time  Ikis  elapsed— for 
example,  at  least  twelve  mouths. 


LUNACY  CERTIFICATION. 
M.D. — The  incident  seoms  to  reflect  discredit  upon  no  one 
concerned,  for  even  the  clerk  maybe  excused  for  thii.kirg 
that  C.  might  be  able  to  certify  when  B.  could  not. 
The  failure  of  B.  and  C.  to  certify  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  alleged  lunatic  is  sane.  B.  could  not  legally  refuse  to 
give  up  the  schedule  :  nor  do  we  see  that  in  any  future  case 
he  should  act  differently,  although  he  might  represent  to  D. 
the  inadvisability  of  asking  for  a  lunacy  certificate  to  be 
filled  up  in  a  hurry  where  the  signs  ol  insanity  are  not 
plainly  perceptible. 


JHfDktf-lfflal 


DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  AND  THE  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 
Inquirer  writes :  I  was  recently  called  to  attend  the  un- 
married housemaid  of  a  patient  of  mine,  who  was  reported 
to  be  losing  blood  profusely  per  vaginam.  The  condition 
was  the  result  of  a  two  months  incomplete  abortion.  I  was 
at  first  amused  and  then  staggered  by  her  suggestion  that, 
as  she  attributed  the  miscarriage  to  overwork,  under  the 
new  Act,  she  considered  her  mistress  responsible  for  her  ill- 
ness and  the  medical  expenses  attached  thereto.  At  first 
sifcht  this  appears  to  be  the  height  of  impudence,  but  is  it 
really  so  with  our  present  supreme  ignorance  of  nice  poiurs 
of  the  Act  as  it  stands  ':  1  am  not  touching  on  the  obvious 
field  which  exists  for  legal  argument,  but,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  girl  has  at  least  a  prima  facie 
case  despite  the  annoyance  of  the  affair  to  the.  girl's  mistre  ss 
and  the  loss  of  her  maid's  services.  The  existence  of  a 
disability  or  weakness  in  a  workutan  would  render  an 
employer  chary  of  engaging  him,  but  if  he  did  engage  him, 
any  injury  that  man  sustained  by  reason  of  his  disability 
would  not  absolve  the  employer  from  on  action  against  him 
for  compensation.  The  normal  end  of  pregnancy  is  full- 
time  delivery;  abortion  is  abnormal,  and  in  that  sense 
accidental.  This  "accident"  occurs  during  service  under 
her  employer  and  it  prevents  the  girl  from  working.  Ire 
you.  sir,  or  any  of  your  readers  bold  enough  to  prognosticate 
the  finding  if  the  girl's  employer  is  sued,  especially  if  the 
weight  of  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the  abortion  was 
directly  due  to  her  work. 

***  Our  correspondent  raises  a  point  of  some  interest.  It 
is  plain  that  the  maidservant  is  a  "workman"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act ;  the  question  is — Did  she  meet  with  an 
accident  in  the  course  of  her  employment  ?  The  Act  of  1S0S 
specifically  makes  employers  liable  where  their  workmen 
suffer  from  certain  well-known  industrial  diseases  ;  but  it 
does  not  say  anything  to  prevent  a  county  court  judge 
holding  that  abortion  is  an  "accident"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act;  and  if  the  woman  could  prove  that  It  was  due 
to  her  work  the  employer  might  probably  be  held  liable. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  rcductio  ad  absurdum,  but  we  are 
advised  that  the  court  might  not  improbably  take  this  view. 
If  so,  it  is  a  striking  example  of  the  defective  prfncip  e 
upon  which  the  Act  was  framed,  and  of  the  unforeseen 
consequences  which  may  flow  from  the  hasty  inclusion  of 
domestic  servants. 


WORKHOUSE   MEDICAL   OFFICERS   AND    LUNACY 
FEfcS. 
B.S. — The  proceedings  in  this  case  appear  to  have  been  some- 
what irregular,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  resident 
medical  officer,  having  been  called  in  by  the  magistrate  to 
certify  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  alleged  lunatic  to  be  detained 
in  the  workhouse  for  fourteen  days  and  the  fitness  o'  the 
accommodation  at  the  workhouse  for  his  detention  therein, 
should  not  retain  the  fee  of  one  guinea  which  the  magistrate 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  him  ;  for,  (1)  though  the  re! 
officer's  action  may  have  been  irregular,  there  Is  no 
why  the  medical    officer    should    suffer  for  that,   and  (2) 
and  (3)  in  cases  precisely  similar  fees  are  constantly  paid  in 
metropolitan  workhouses. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN  ST.  SWiniiN  WELDERS,  M.E.CS,  L.R.A., 

CONSl't.TlNi:  S- II.     EON,  at  BSK'S  HO- .'1TAL,  nlkMlMiHAM. 

Wk  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  J  oh  u  St.  B  within 
Wilrie-rs,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Harhon  e 
near  Birmingham,  on  September  20th.  He  was  in  h'a 
71f>t  year,  and  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years.  For- 
mi-rly  he  was  very  active  in  municipal,  hospital,  and 
political  work  in  the  oily.  His  father  was  also  a  medie-i 
ho  practised  in  Temple  Bow,  Birmingham,  but  he 
died  quite  young. 
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Mr.  Wilders  was  educated  at  Stpton  and  studied 
medicine  at  the  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  being 
articled  to  the  late  Professor  Sands  Cox  the  founder  of 
the  college.  He  became  M.R  C.S.Eng.  in  1858  and  L.S.A. 
in  the  following  jear ;  he  afterwards  studied  in  Paris, 
He  was  then  appointed  Rtsident  Medical  Officer  at  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  and  was  connected  with 
this  institution  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  held  the  posts 
oi  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Surgical  Pathologist,  and  then 
became  full  Surgeon.  When  he  retired  from  hospital 
practice  in  1896  he  was  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital  and  had  been  associated  with  it  for  about  forty 
years.  The  General  Committee  appointed  him  Consulting 
Surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  this  office  he  held  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Birmingham  Dental  Hospital  and  to  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Ear  and  Tnroat  Hospital. 

Mr.  Wilders  was  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  for  many- 
years  at  the  Queens  College,  and  when  the  medical 
Faculty  was  transferred  to  Mason's  College  he  became 
Professor  of  Forcnaic  Medicine.  He  afterwards  became 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Birmingham.  He  was  President  of  the  Birmingham 
Clinical  Board  from  1889  to  1891,  Secretary  of  the  Midland 
Medical  Society,  1873  4,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Medical  Benevolent  Society,  1894-5. 
':,  3Ir.  Wilders  took  an  active  part  in  the  municipal  and 
political  liie  of  Birmingham.  He  was  elected  on  the  town 
council  as  the  Conservative  representative  of  the  Ladywood 
Ward  in  1886,  and  was  soon  placed  on  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee, becoming  later  the  Chairman.  He  was  for  some 
years  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  Division  of 
the  Conservative  party.  In  1890  he  was  made  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  the  City. 

Although  Mr.  Wilders  had  not  been  in  active  practice 
for  many  years,  yet  his  great  skill  as  a  surgeon,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgement,  and  his  kindly  disposition, 
are  well  remembered  by  his  professional  brethren  in  the 
Midlands.  Always  ready  to  help  by  his  advice  and  sym- 
pathy, he  was  very  popular  with  the  Birmingham  medical 
students.  He  was  liked  by  all  who  knew  him  on  account 
of  his  kindly  and  courteous  disposition,  his  genial 
manner,  and  broadmindedness,  and  was  greatly  honoured 
and  admired  for  the  heroic  and  uncomplaining  way  in 
which  he  bore  the  painful  illness  with  which  he  was 
afflicted  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Wilders  married  in  1871  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Bach,  of  Sandfields,  Erdington.  Mrs.  Wilders 
survives  her  husband,  and  has  one  son. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Harborne  parish  church  on 
September  24th,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
friends,  besides  those  representing  the  various  institutions 
with  which  Mr.  Wilders  had  been  connected. 
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NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  ACT. 
The  Local  Government  Board  has  issued  to  councils  of 
counties,  boroughs,  urban  districts,  and  rural  districts  the 
following  circular  calling  attention  to  the  Notification  of 
Births  Act : 

The  Notification  of  Bieths  Act,  1907. 
The  object  oi  this  Act,  which  will  only  be  in  operation  where  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  local  authority  with  the  consent  ot  the  Board, 
or  lias  been  declared  to  be  in  force  by  the  Board,  is  to  provide  a 
speedy  means  whereby  information  of  the  birth  of  a  child  may  be 
given  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  local  authority,  so  that, 
11  necessary,  advice  may  be  given  to  the  mother  in  regard  to  Uie 
rearing  and  nurture  of  the  child. 

Mod':  in  which  Act  may  be  put  in  Force. 

Outside  London  the  Act  may  be  adopted  for  their  areas  by  Councils 
0:  Boroughs  and  other  Urban  Districts  and  Rural  Districts, or  by  County 
Councils  for  the  whole  county  or  for  any  county  district  therein. 
[In  London  by  the  Council  of  a  Metropolitan  Borough.] 

Provision  is  also  made  which  would  enable  a  district  council,  after 
the  adoption  or  the  Act  by  the  county  council,  to  become  the  local 
authority  for  their  district,  or  on  the  other  hand  would  enable  the 
county  council  to  become  the  local  authority  for  a  district,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  by  the  district  council.  In  these  circumstances 
the  loird  may,  if  they  think  fit,  on  the  application  of  the  district 
couacil,  or  of  the  county  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  make  an  order 
declaring  that  the  Act  snail  take  effect  a?  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 


district  council  instead    of   the  county  council,  or   by  the  county 
council  instead  of  the  district  council. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  enables  the  Board  by  order  to  declare  the  Actio 
be  in  force  in  the  area  of  any  local  authority  who  have  power  to  adopt 
it,  although  it  has  not  been  so  adopted,  if  they  think  this  expedient, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  oi  the  area,  and  in  that  case  the 
order  of  the  Board  will  have  the  same  effect  for  the  purpose  a*  a 
resolution  of  adoption  duly  passed  by  the  local  authority  of  the  area 
aid  assented  to  by  the  Board. 

Resolution  of  A 
tanner  in  which  the  Act  can  be  adopted  by  the  local  authority 
resolution  of  adoption,  and  the  following  provisions  are  to 
have  effect  with  respect  to  the  resolution  : 

1.  The  resolution  must  be  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  council. 

2.  One  calendar  month  at  least  before  the  meeting  special  notice 

of  the  meeting  and  of  the  intention  to  propose  the  resolution 
must  be  given  to  every  member  01  the  council. 

3.  The  resolution  after  being  passed  must  be  published  by  adver- 

tisement in  some  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  within 
the  area  of  the  council,  and  otherwise  m  such  a  manner  as  the 
council  think  sufficient  for  giving  notice  of  it  to  all  persons 
interested. 
I.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  must  be  sent  to  the  Board. 
5.  The  resolution  will  come  into  operation  at  siu -h  time,  not  les  1 
than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  oi  the  advertise- 
ment, as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

Provision  a$  to  Notification. 
In  the  case  of  every  child  born  within  an  area  in  which  the 
in  force,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  father  of  trie  child,  if  he  is  actually 
residing  in  the  house  where  the  birth  take9  place  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  and  of  any  person  in  attendance  upon  the  mother  at  the 
time  of  or  within  six  hours  after,  the  birth,  to  give  notice  in  writing 
of  the  birth  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  the  local  authority 
who  are  actiDg  in  the  execution  of  the  Act  in  the  area  in  which  the 
child  is  born. 

The  enactment  will  apply  to  any  child  which  has  issued  forth  from 
Its  mother  after  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-eighth  week  01 
pregnancy,  whether  alive  or  dead. 

'Die  notice  is  to  be  given  by  posting  a  prepaid  letter  or  postcard 
addressed  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  at  his  office  or  reside  in. 
giving  the  necessary  information  of  the  birth  within  3d  hours  after 
the  birth,  or  by  delivering  a  written  notice  of  the  birth  at  the  otiice 
or  residence  of  the  Medical  Officer  within  the  same  time.  The  lcea; 
authority  is  required  to  supply  without  charge  addressed' and 
stamped  postcards  containing  the  form  of  notice  to  any  medical 
practitioner  or  midwife  residing  or  practising  in  its  area  who  applies 
for  them.  A  person  who  fails  to  give  the  requisite  notice  of  a  birth 
will  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  2Cs  . 
but  he  will  not  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  satisfies  the  court  that-  he 
had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that,  notice  had  been  duly  given 
by  some  other  person. 

The  notification  is  to  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  substitution  fpr. 
the  requirements  of  any  Act  relating  to  the  registration  of  births  : 
and  any  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  whose  snbdistrict  or  any 
part  thereof  is  situate  within  any  area  in  which  the  Act  19  in  force,  is 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to  the  notices  of  births  reeeii  ed 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  or  to  any  book  in  which  those  notices 
may  be  recorded,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
births  which  may  have  occurred  in  his  subdisuict. 
Attention  of  Medical  Practitioners  and  MidwLvcj  to  be  Called  to  Act  on 

Adu'u 

Subsection  (3)  of  section  2  makes  it  tho  duty  of  any  loe;l  authority 
by  whom  the  Act  is  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  consent  of  the  Board  is 
given  to  the  resolution  of  adoption,  to  bring  the  provisions  df  the 
Act  to  the  attention  of  all  medical  practitioners  and  midvvives 
practising  in  their  area.  r 

Esp:mes  of  Local  Authori'.'.. 

The  expenses  of  executing  the  Act  wiH  under  subsection  (6)  of 
section  1  be  defrayed  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  council  111  the 
execution  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  (by  a  metropolitan  borough  as 
part  of  its  expenses  in  the  execution  of  the  Acts  relating  to  public 
health  ] 

The  Board  may  observe  that  in  their  opinion  there  is  no  occasion 
for  imposing  upjn  parents  and  others  the  obligation  of  notifying 
births  unless  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
measure,  viz.,  the  giving  of  advice  and  instruction  to  those  who  ha*e 
charge  of  the  infants,  and  in  ordinary  cireumatances  they  would  not 
1  le  prepared  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  unless  it  appeared 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  this  purpose.  These  arrange- 
ments would  usually  be  best  carried  out  by  local  agencies  under  the 
Medical  Officer  of  nealth.  The  Board  trust  that  the  Council  will 
consider  the  question  of  adopting  the  Act  and  of  co-operating  with 
any  agency  that  may  exist  so  as  to  secure  its  successful  operation. 

Should  the  council  propose  to  apply  to  the  Board  for  consent  to~t  he 
adoption  of  the  Act,  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  out  its  objects  have  been  or 
wouldbe  made  if  they  became  the  authority  for  executing  it. 

We  have  received  from  Ernst  Leitz  of  Wetzlar,  and 
9,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  a  catalogue  of  microscopes  and 
accessory  apparatus  of  a  very  comprehensive  character,  and 
a  separate  catalogue  of  microtomes. 

Dr.  George  Kkid,  Medical  Office'  of  Health  to  the 
County  Council  of  Staffordshire,  will  deliver  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  11th.  Tin- 
annual  dinner  of  the  Society  will  be  on  the  same  evening 
at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant. 
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LETTERS,  NOTES,  AND    ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  futirirded.hr  publication  are 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  BiimsH  .Medical  Joup.nal  alone 
tinfes8  the  contranj  be  stated.. 

Correspondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  tiiem  with  their  names  — of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Correspondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

MANUSCRIPTS  FORWARDED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  JOURNAL  CANNOT 
UNDER  ANY  CIRCUMSTANCES  UK  RETUuNED. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  n  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
fcditor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 
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Diathesis  asks  what  would  be  the  most  suitable  dlstiict  In 
England  as  a  residence  for  a  medical  gentlemaD,  aged  45 
years,  with  a  decided  rheumatic  tendency,  who  haH  suffered 
from  several  severe  attacks  of  lumbago,  each  attack  lasting 
from  seven  days  to  one  month  or  moie. 

Motor  Bicycles. 

Cyclist  will  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  vibration  felt  in 

riding  a  motor  bicycle  is  really  bad  er.ough  to  affect  the 

kpinal  cord  injuriously,  and  whether  skiddicg  can  be  entirely 

prevented  by  the  use  of  chains. 

Side-Slip. 
It.  writes :  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  any  brother 
motorist  will  enlighten  me  as  to  best  method  of  prevent- 
ing Bidc-slip  in  8-h.p.  Biver  two-seated  oar,  whether  by 
Htudded  type  covers  or  by  any  of  the  numerous  studded 
appliances  which  are  superimposed  upon  ordinary  smooth 
tyre  covers,  namely,  Duulops  I  find  a  t  AC-seated  car  of  the 
nbove  kind  skids  badly  on  thick  grease,  owing,  in  my  cpinion, 
to  the  position  of  the  weight  in  the  body  being  almost 
midway  'twixt  driving  and  steering  wheels. 

Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  and  Tobacco. 
!>n.  ,T.  C.  McWaltes  ("Dublin)  writes :  It  is  tbe  opinion  of  all 
observers  that  the  aflaction  known  as  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  is 
distinctly  on  the  increase,  and  responsible  for  many  obscure 
gastric  and  baemic  disorders,  but  It  appears  to  ine  to  be 
not  so  prevalent  amongst  smokers.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  experienco  of  your  readers  on  the  point  ;  mine  is  that 
Rlthough  smokers  have  notoriously  black  teeth  they  are  not 
at  all  so  liable  to  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  as  non-smokers. 


lETTERH.    NOTES.    Etc 


A  Warnino. 
Drt.  A.  GEORGE  Bateman  (General  Secretary,  Medical  Defence 
Union,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C  )  writes  :  Will  you  allow 
me  to  warn  the  profession  generally,  and  medical  men  prac- 
tising in  the  Sussex  area  In  pjrticular,  against  assisting,  by 
money  or  otherwise,  a  woman  calling  herself  either  tho  wife 
or  the  widow  of  "  Dr.  Wilson,"  of  Capetown,  or  other 
address  ?  The  woman  is  aged  about  38  years,  5  ft.  7  in.  in 
height,  with  fair  hair  and  complexion,  long  face,  ladylike 
appearance,  and  quiet  manner.  She  is  dressed  In  black. 
Her  story  varies,  a  bicycle  accident,  or  non-delivery  of  re- 
mittances from  the  Cape  lias  been  variously  given  as  the 
reason  for  help  required.  At  the  present  time  her  address 
U  unknown,  but  she  was  Inst  hcatd  of  in  Lewes,  where  she 
obtained  assistance  by  means  of  a  false  pretence.  If  any  of 
\our  readers  oan  give  mo  any  information  abjut  the  woman 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged,  as  the  matter  is  in  the  bauds  of 
tbe  M  jdical  Defence  Union  and  the  polioo  authorities. 

The  Nsavkst  SPECIAIITT. 

li   U  announced  in  the  South    Wales  Daily  Post,  under  the 

beading  of  "  Done-less  Surgery,"  that  "Dr."  Walford  Bodle 

will  shortly  visit  Swansea.      "Bloodless  surgery  "  is  already 

a  Tom  TlddWa  ground  for  Irregular  practitioners  ;  If  there 


is  to  be  a  " boneless  "  variety,  tc  0,  quacks  will  soon  be  driven 
by  etress  of  competition  to  exclude  the  muscles  and  nerves 
as  well.  It  would  be  no  loss  to  mankind  if  they  were  finally 
forced  to  eliminate  the  whole  human  frame  from  the  scope 
of  their  manipulations.  As  it  is  their  natural  province,  it 
might  bi  termed  "  brainless  surgery." 
Lulworth  Cora. 

Dr  W.  Southey  Wright  (Wool,  Dorset)  writes  to  recommend 
Lulworth  Cove,  on  the  Dorset  ccest,  lying  about  midway 
between  Swanaje  and  Weymouth,  to  those  who  desire  quiet, 
warmth,  dry  foil,  bracing  sea  air,  and  most  beautiful  sur- 
roundings dunng  the  winter  months.  The  village  itself,  he 
says,  lies  in  a  valley,  protected  on  north  and  east  by  high 
hills,  which  run  down  to  the  Cove,  a  charming  inlet  shaped 
like  an  oyster  shell,  with  the  narrower  end  opening  on  to  the 
sea  and  surrounded  by  glassy  cliffs,  its  peculiar  sbape 
giving  shelter  from  any  wind  except  due  south,  whilst  all 
the  sun  there  is  can  be  caught.  The  soil  is  dry  and  drains 
quickly,  and  there  is  a  good  water  supply  and  a  comfortable 
hotel.  I  myself,  he  adds,  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
good  it  has  been  to  my  little  boy,  who  has  been  suffering 
fiom  chronic  Bright's  disease  for  eome  years.  He  was  very 
oedematous  when  first  he  went  there,  and  bad  been  all  the 
previous  summer ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  the 
oedema  quite  disappeared,  and  the  whole  time  he  was  there, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  puffiness  now  aDd  again,  he 
was  free  from  it.  6ince  then,  whenever  the  weather  has 
turned  cold  or  he  has  shown  signs  of  oedema,  he  has  been 
Bent  there,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  it  has  disap- 
peared. It  has  not  cured  him,  but  his  health  has  improved 
greatly,  and  I  am  sure  the  winter  be  spent  at  Lulworth  was 
of  the  greatest  value  to  him.  I  have  no  desire  to  gush  about 
the  place,  but  it  has  several  peculiarities  of  situation  and 
conformation  which  I  think  give  it  an  advantage  as  a 
winter  resort  over  its  larg;r  neighbours.  I  may  add  that  an 
article  appeared  in  the  November  nnmbsr  of  Cassell's 
Magazine  for  19C5,  written  and  delightfully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Edge,  on  this  little-known  watering  place  ;  and 
for  those  who,  while  not  actually  invalids,  yet  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  noise  and  fog  of  the  big  cities,  I  can  con- 
fidently recommend  it  for  its  fine  air,  beautiful  coast,  and 
the  glorious  country  of  woods  and  moorland  that  lies 
behind  It. 

The  Causation  of  Cyclical  Vomitinq. 

Es  Theodore  .Fisher  writes:  In  his  valuable  paper  opon 
acetorjasmic  conditiens  in  children  Dr.  Langmead  refers  to 
the  obscure  nature  of  the  causation  of  cyclical  vomiting,  and 
attributes  it,  like  ether  observers,  to  acidosis  of  unknown 
origin.  No  doubt  some  personal  peculiarity  which  renders 
the  subject  of  the  affection  liable  to  certain  disorders  of 
metabolism  must  be  present,  associated  probably  with  an 
unusual  sensitiveness  of  some  nerve  centres  towards  the 
products  of  this  disordered  metabolism.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  also  that  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance may  be  an  infection.  Some  children  are  subject  to 
recurrent  febrile  attacks,  possibly  Buttering  from  half  a  dozen 
or  more  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  fever,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  fever,  such  as  headache,  restlessness,  or 
delirium,  may  be  the  only  symptoms,  but  not  uncommonly 
as  the  fever  suhsidis  cough,  lasting  a  few  days  to  a  week  or 
longer,  follows  In  children  suffering  from  cyclical  vomiting 
also  there  is  generally  fever  at  the  onset,  the  temperature,  it 
may  be,  reaching  104°  It  may  be  added  that,  like  other 
recurrent  febrile  conditions  in  children,  cyclical  vomiting 
commences  in  early  childhood  and  disappears  towards 
puberty.  In  the  presence  of  fever,  therefore,  in  the  recur- 
rence of  attacks,  in  the  time  of  onset  and  the  period  of  life 
through  which  it  lasts,  cyclical  vomitiDg  resembles  other 
recurrent  febrile  conditions  in  children,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  may  be  one  factor  common  to 
cyclical  vomiting  and  these  febrile  attacks,  that  is,  a  suECep- 
t  billty  to  a  similar  or  the  same  infection  which  influences 
children  differently  according  to  individual  peculiarities. 
In  closing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  1  have  performed  an 
autopsy  on  a  fatal  case  of  cyclical  vomiting,  in  which  an 
operation  for  suppesed  intestinal  obstruction  had  been  per- 
formed. Acetone  was  found  in  the  urine.  Although  inter- 
ested in  the  association  of  fatty  liver  with  febrile  conditions 
in  children,  there  was  nothiDg  in  the  llv6r  which  attracted 
my  attention;  the  microscopical  examination,  however,  was 
irnde 
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THE    FUNCTIONAL   ELEMENT   IN   ANOSMIA. 


Clxraral  lUmarks 

ON  THE 

FUNCTIONAL    ELEMENT    IN     CERTAIN 

FORMS  OF  ANOSMIA. 

By  P.  McBRIDE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E., 


Loss  or  diminution  of  the  sense  of  smell  may  arise  from 
many  causes,  and  psrbaps  it  may  be  well  to  begin  these 
remarks  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  etiological  factors 
which  may  be  responsible  for  the  defect.  Anosmia  may 
be  caused  by  : 

1.  Obstructions  In  the  nostrils  which  prevent  odorous 
particles  from  reaching  the  olfactory  region  (atresia,  devia- 
tions of  or  projections  from  the  septum,  tumours,  hypertrophy, 
inflammatory  swelling,  etc.). 

2.  Changes  in  the  olfactory  region,  which  may  be  inflam- 
matory, caused  by  disease  (syphilis,  tubercle,  or  atrophy,  as 
in  ozaena  and  old  age),  or  due  to  injury.  In  this  category  we 
may  also  place  cases  in  which  loss  of  smell  has  been  caused 
by  the  local  application  of  toxia  substances  (cocaine,  tobacco, 
or  nasal  douchts  containing  carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
alum). 

3.  Injury,  congenital  defects,  or  disease  affecting  the  olfac- 
tory centres,  bulbs,  or  nerves  (falls  or  blows  on  the  head, 
defective  development,  general  toxic  agents— for  example, 
morphine,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  lead — diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  such  as  cerebral  and  cerebellar  tumours, 
locomotor  ataxia,  etc.).  Probably  the  anosmia  which  some- 
times follows  exposure  to  very  powerful  odours  and  that 
which  has  been  observed  in  pyrexia  may  be  classed  under  this 
heading. 

4.  Causes  which  we  cannot  localize,  but  which  probably  have 
a  definite  pathological  basis,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
influenza. 

5.  Functional,  in  which  category  we  may  place  anosmia 
occurring  during  pregnancy  and  menstruation,  in  hysteria, 
after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  and  under  conditions  which  we 
cannot  further  define. 

In  the  above  list  are  comprised  most,  if  not  all,  the 
known  causes,  but  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
changes  in  the  sense  of  smell  as  they  occur  in  general 
diseases,  I  would  recommend  perusal  of  the  elaborate 
paper  by  Onodi  and  Zirkelbach.1 

It  will  be  obvious  that  certain  of  these  conditions  can 
readily  be  diagnosed  by  means  of  careful  examination  and 
due  attention  to  collateral  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  of  anosmia  which  seem  to  present 
great  difficulties. 

When  the  observer  meets  with  a  patient  who  complains 
of  loss  of  smell,  he  may  at  once  detect  in  the  nose  changes 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptom,  and  in  that  case 
treatment  of  the  pathological  condition  will  be  indicated, 
and  may  often  result  in  recovery  of  the  sense.  He  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  a  state  of  matters  as  to  which  he 
is  uncertain  whether  or  not  sufficient  obstruction  exists 
to  account  for  the  symptom.  I  have  now  met  with  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
some  blocking  of  the  space  between  the  anterior  end  of 
the  middle  turbinated  and  septum.  In  not  a  few  of  these 
I  have  known  the  sense  of  smell  return  for  a  short  time 
either  after  the  application  of  the  cautery  or  of  a  mixture 
of  adrenalin  and  cocaine.  At  first  I  used  to  look  upon 
this  as  of  most  favourable  prognostic  import ;  but 
extended  experience  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  somewhat 
shaken  my  faith,  and  I  am  now  very  unwilling  to  give 
anything  approaching  a  definite  prognosis  in  such  cases. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  illustrate  this  point  by 
giving  the  histories  of  a  few  patients. 

Mr.  ■ -,  aged  39,  first  seen  in  June,  1901,  stated  that  he  had 

lost  his  sense  of  smell  and  taste  for  six  months,  and  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  he  suffered  from  violent  sneezing  ; 
he  said  that  he  occasionally  had  periods  when  he  could  smell 
and  taste.  On  anterior  rhinoscopy  both  middle  and  inferior 
turbinateds  were  seen  to  be  enlarged.  Posterior  rhinoscopy 
showed  the  right  middle  meatus  blocked  by  enlargement  of 
the  corresponding  turbinated,  while  the  left  side  revealed  no 
abnormality.  As  treatment  he  was  ordered  to  use  a  spray  of 
menthol  in  parolein. 

On  July  4th  I  examined  him  again.  He  told  me  that  five 
days  after  his  last  visit  smell  and  taste  had  come  back  per- 
fectly for  one  day.  This  was  repeated  on  several  days,  smell 
and  taste  returning  about  1  o'clock  and  being  iost  again  befo-e 


7,  excepting  on  the  first  occasion.  Examination  of  the  nose 
gave  the  same  result  as  before.  After  applying  cocaine,  the 
i-ense  of  smell  was  immediately  restored.  Several  pieces  were 
removed  from  both  middle  turbinates,  and  he  was  directed  to 
continue  the  spray. 

On  July  12th  be  returned,  stating  that  he  had  been  better, 
but  that  smell  only  recurred  at  times.  Some  further  pieces 
were  removed  from  the  middle  turbinates.  On  August  3rd 
be  could  smell  when  he  came  to  me,  but  after  the  application 
of  cocaine  was  no  longer  able  to  do  so.  Some  more  tissue  was 
removed  from  the  middle  turbinates,  and  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time  suspecting  that  there  might  be  a  functional 
element  in  the  case,  I  prescribed  a  mixture  containing  strych- 
nine and  dilute  hydrobromic  acid.  On  October  2nd  ne  again 
reported  himself,  and  stated  that  he  had  only  had  partial 
return  of  smell  on  one  or  two  days  since  his  last  visit.  On 
this  occasion  a  considerable  piece  of  each  middle  turbinated 
was  removed  with  Griinwald's  forceps.  On  January  21st,  1902, 
he  stated  that  a  month  after  the  last  visit  he  began  to  smell 
weil,  and  that  this  lasted  for  four  or  five  weeks  ;  however, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  the  sense  was  less  acute, 
although  present.  I  may  pass  over  several  examinations  until 
June  4th,  1902,  when  I  removed  practically  the  whole  remainder 
cf  the  right  middle  turbinated.  After  this  there  was  still  the 
s»me  intermittence  of  the  sense  of  smell.  On  January  7th, 
19C3,  he  could  smell  with  the  right  nostril  but  not  with  the 
left.  I  therefore  introduced  a  median  rhinoscopy  speculum 
iKillian)  between  the  left  middle  turbinated  and  septum, 
forcing  these  parts  asunder.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
could  smell  on  this  side.  AfW  this  I  asked  the  patient  to 
keep  a  diary  as  to  sense  of  smell.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

January  8th  (the  day  after  last  visit).  Clearer  in  the  head,  but  no 
taste  or  smell. 

5th.  Could  smell  very  well  such  things  as  scent;  taste  very  weak. 

10th.  Could  smell  very  well -scent,  soap,  cigar,  etc.;  taste  very 
weak. 

11th.  Could  smell  very  well. 

12th.  Smell  not  so  strong,  quite  gone  in  the  evening. 

13th.  Can  smell  still,  but  weakly  ;  taste  also  faintly. 

14th.  Both  (smell  and  taste)  present  still,  but  very  weak. 

15th.  Smell  and  taste  fairly  good  at  1  o'clock,  both  away  again  in 
evening. 

16th, '17th,  18th,  19th,  20th.  Both  still  present  but  faintly. 

21st.  Both  fairly  good  until  dinner  time,  then  gone. 

22nd.  Both  verv  poor,  could  not  taste  or  smell  a  cigar. 

23rd.  Had  whiffs  of  smell  such  as  smoking  lamp  and  cigar. 

24th  and  25th.  Both  slightly  present. 

26th,  27th,  28th,  29th.  Practically  neither,  but  occasional  whiffs. 

After  this  merely  tonic  treatment  was  employed,  and  soma 
improvement  seemed  to  follow  its  use.  In  July,  1905,  he  could 
smell,  but  he  stated  that  the  sense  was  more  acute  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  may  state  that  the  patient  was  a  hard 
worker,  took  few  holidays,  which  I  could  not  induce  him  to 
increase,  and  had  dilated  pupils  and  exaggerated  reflexes. 
Further,  he  was  a  brewer,  and  therefore  smell  and  taste  were 
of  great  moment  in  his  profession. 

The  important  points  in  connexion  with  this  patient 
are  the  following  :  (1)  Loss  of  taste  and  smell,  with  inter- 
missions, and  in  the  presence  of  middle  turbinated 
enlargement ;  (2)  gradual  diminution  of  the  middle  tur- 
binates was  effected  by  operative  means,  and  eventually 
the  entire  structure  was  taken  away  on  one  side ;  (3)  even 
this  did  not  prevent  relapses ;  (4)  for  this  reason,  the 
cause  cf  the  anosmia  was  not  to  be  found  in  obstruction  ; 
(5)  at  the  same  time  the  intermissions  proved  that  there 
was  no  organic  change  in  the  nerve  endings,  nerves,  or 
centres;  (6)  the  inevitable  conclusion  seemed  to  be  from 
the  above  that  the  periodic  losses  of  smell  and  taste  must 
be  described  as  functional. 

Another  case  in  some  respects  resembling  the  preceding 
was  the  following : 

An  unmarried  lady,  aged  27.  I  first  saw  her  In  February  of 
1887.  She  could  smell  quite  well  up  to  September  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  at  some  period  between  that  month  and 
November  lost  her  sense  of  smell.  She  could,  however,  taste 
food.  On  examination  by  anterior  rhinoscopy  some  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle  turbinates  was  detected,  while  posterior 
rhinoscopy  showed  the  choanae  and  adjacent  parts  to  be 
normal.  Treatment  consisted  of  cauterization  of  the  middle 
turbinates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  chromic  acid,  and  eventually 
the  electric  cautery,  while  an  alkaline  spray  was  also  pre- 
scribed. Up  to  July.  1887.  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  sense  of  sm6ll  wss  that  on  one  o3caslon  she  detected 
cigar  smoke,  and  on  another  whisky.  On  July  7ih,  however, 
she  was  able  to  smell  after  the  application  of  the  electric 
cautery  to  the  middle  turbinates.  This  was,  however,  lost 
a^ain  At  this  consultation,  suspecting  a  functional  element, 
Iprefcribed  zinc  valerianate.  The  patient  was  most  intelli- 
eent  and  apparently  qa'ts  the  opposite  of  neurotic.  I  asked 
her  whether  she  would  kindly  let  me  know  the  subsequent 
history,  and  in  1891  was  much  interested  by  receiving  a  letter 
in  which  she  told  me  that  she  was  now  married,  and  had  quite 
recovered  her  sense  of  smell  after  a  recent  rather  violent  cold. 

The  salient  features  here  were  :  (t)  Complete  Iosb  of 
smell  and  preserved  taste.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
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sweet,  salt,  acid,  and  bitter  are  the  only  so-called  tastes 
which  are  perceived  by  the  gtiBtatory  nerves,  and  that 
flavours  are  really  impressions  of  smell.  The  power,  then, 
of  beirig  able  to  appreciate  food  proved  that  there  was  no 
gross  lesion  of  the  neive  apparatus  concerned  in  the  act  of 
smelling.  (2)  The  temporary  recovery  of  smell  after  the 
application  of  the  cautery.  (3)  The.  permanent  recovery 
after  a  cold  and  after  mairiage.  It  appears  to  me  that 
here  again  we  must,  for  want  of  data  for  further  defini- 
tion, class  the  anosmia  as  due  to  functional  causes.  It 
may  be  nottd  that  this  patient  was  not  tested  with 
cocaine  ar>d  adrenalin,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
dale  of  examination,  1887. 

I  have  selected  these  two  cases  as  typical  of  a  class,  but 
the  difficulties  as  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis  presented 
by  them  I  have  frequently  met  with  in  other  instances. 
Thus  in  tyo  patients — both  males — who  had  suffered  from 
polypus  and  been  opei-ated  upon,  smell  and  taste  came 
and  went  in  a  way  which  could  hardly  be  accounted  lor  on 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  in  both  the  symptoms 
were  due  to  functional  rather  than  to  organic  causes. 

A  man,  aged  31  When  I  first  saw  him  a  very  thorough 
removal  had  been  eifected,  and  only  some  enlargement  of  the 
middle  turbinates  was  detectable  by  anterior  rhinoscopy, 
while  posterior  rhinoscopy  showed  the  choanae  to  be  normal. 
Cauterization  seemed  to  do  good,  but  there  remained  a  ten- 
dency for  anosmia  to  set  in  at  certain  periods  of  the  day.  Thus 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  tended  to  be  lost  at  5  i>r  6  p  m., 
and  remained  away  until  bedtime.  I  gave  him  quinine,  and 
he  thought  that  this  prevented  the  occurrence  of  anosmia. 

A  man  of  59  sufl'ered  from  complete  loss  of  smell  and  taste, 
excepting  6a! t,  acid,  sweet,  and  bitter.  When  I  saw  him 
polypi  were  seen  on  anterior  rhinoscopy,  but  the  choanae  were 
free.  Removal  of  the  polypi  took  place  in  February  of  1901, 
but  there  was  no  return  of  the  sense  of  smell.  In  May  of  next 
year  he  returned,  stating  that  the  anosmia  had  continued 
until  two  months  before,  when  he  had  experienced  an  attack 
of  influenza,  and  that  during  convalescence  he  was  able  to 
smell  for  six  days.  Some  small  recurrences  of  polypoid  tissue 
were  on  this  occasion  removed  from  the  right  nostril  Next 
month  he  came  to  see  me  again,  and  reported  occasional 
whiffs  of  smell ;  I  then  snared  off  a  piece  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  left  middle  turbinated.  The  patient's  home 
was  at  a  great  distance,  and  I  was  only  able  to  see  him  at 
intervals.  After  this,  until  October,  19u2,  I  saw  him  occa- 
sional! v,  and  during  this  period  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
polypoia  tiesue,  which  was  removed,  but  the  sense  of  smell 
did  not  return. 

The  points  of  special  interest  presented  by  these  cases 
are : — (1)  The  presence  of  nasal  polypi,  which  were 
removed  as  completely  as  possible.  (2)  The  recurrence  of 
smell  and  taste  under  circumstances  unlikely  to  exert,  a 
favourable  influence  upon  nasal  obstruction,  that  is,  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  in  one  case,  and  for  a  week 
during  convalescence  from  influenza  in  the  other.  (3)  In 
both  taste — that  is,  for  flavours — was  lo3t,  periodically  in 
one  case,  and  generally  in  the  other  excepting  just  after 
influenza,  while  in  both  the  choanae  were  free.  I  am 
quite  aware  ihat  in  these  patients  the  evidence  as  to 
functional  impairment  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  first  two 
recorded.  Still,  I  think  the  balance  of  probability  is 
rather  in  favour  of  this  view. 

The  following  case  is  an  instance  of  loss  of  smell,  in 
which  the  probabilities  are  immensely  in  favour  of  a 
functional  rather  than  an  organic  cause. 

M.  W. ,  aged  35,  male,  oonsulted  me  in  January,  1896,  on 
account  of  anosmia.  He  could  smell  well  until  November  11th 
of  the  previous  year.  Ou  that  day  he  was  injured  by  a  gas 
explosion,  ard  was  insensible  for  several  days  ;  there  was  no 
bleeding  from  the  ear  or  nose,  but  bruising  of  the  left  side  of 
the  head.  After  that  he  began  to  notice  a  constant  sweetish 
odour  ;  on  trying  his  sense  of  .smell  he  found  it  lost.  On 
testing  him  1  found  that  he  could  not  smell,  but  there  had 
been  no  interference  with  taste. 

On  examining  the  nose  anteriorly  a  marked  spine  was  found 
on  the  left  side  of  the  septum,  and  this,  together  with  a  large 
inferior  turbinated,  prevented  examination  of  the  middle 
meatus.  In  the  right  nostril  the  inferior  turbinated  was 
large,  while  the  middle  was  In  contact  with  the  septum 
anteriorly.  The  posterior  nares  were  normal.  The  electric 
cautery  was  applied  to  the  auterior  part  of  the  left  middle 
turbinated,  and  strychnine  prescribed  internally.  I  saw  the 
patient  again  six  months  later,  when  he  still  complained  of 
the  sweetish  odour  and  inability  to  smell,  while  he  stated 
that  his  nense  of  taste  was  so  good  that  he  could  distinguish 
port  from  -.herry  in  the  dark  The  enlargement  of  the 
Inferior  turbinates  had  disappeared,  and  the  olfactory  cleft 
was  seen  to  be  open  on  the  right  side. 

In  this  case  the  following  points  Indicate  its  purely 


functional  nature:  (1)  The  history,  (2)  the  perfectly- 
preserved  appreciation  of  flavours. 

My  next  case,  although  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be 
obviously  functional,  is  really  of  a  more  doubtful  nature. 

Mrs.  W.,  aged  49,  consulted  me  in  1898,  stating  that  she  had 
lost  her  sense  of  smell  and  taste  seven  months  ago,  and 
ascribed  this  to  the  shock  caused  by  her  husband's  death. 
She  had  lately  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  her  throat.  She 
could  taste  salt,  bitter,  sweet,  and  acid  substances.  Both 
middle  turbinates  were  in  contact  with  the  septum,  and 
there  was  in  addition  a  spine  projecting  into  the  left  nostril. 
The  posterior  nares,  pharynx,  ana  larynx  w^re  healthy. 

Here  we  find  the  following  points  favouring  the 
diagnosis  of  a  functional  condition :  ;1)  The  history, 
(2)  the  time  of  life,  (3)  the  discomfort  referred  to  the 
throat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  loss  of  smell 
and  the  fact  elicited  by  questioning  that  she  had  a  cold 
which  may  have  been  Influenza  when  anosmia  first  set  in 
point  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  I  only  saw  the 
patient  once  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  throwing  any 
further  light  on  the  case.  In  all  probability  the  trouble 
was  either  functional  or  post-icflucnzal,  and  not  due  to 
any  obstruction  by  the  middle  turbinates,  as  in  that 
case  with  normal  choanae  we  should  have  expected  the 
flavours  of  food  to  be  perceived. 

I  do  not  desire  to  bring  forward  any  further  cases, 
although  I  have  notes  of  several  more  bearing  upon  the 
points  I  am  about  to  raise. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  method  of  investigating  the 
olfactory  nerve  which  at  all  compares  with  the  tests  we 
now  employ  in  studying  nerve  deafness.  Zwaardemaker 
has  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to  this  matter,  it  is 
true,  since  1888  ;  he  invented  what  he  termed  an  "  olfacto- 
meter," which  he  has  from  time  to  time  improved,  and 
which  Onodi  and  Eeuter  have  simplified.  The  principle 
emplojed  by  Zwaardemaker  is  an  odoriferous  cylinder 
sliding  over  a  glass  tube,  the  open  extremity  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  patient's  nostril.  The  cylinder  is  either- 
composed  of  odorous  material  or  impregnated  with  it. 
This  method  of  examination  is  somewhat  troublesome, 
and  I  question  whether  sufficient  data  at  present  exist 
to  make  it  of  clinical  value  as  opposed  to  physiological 
interest. 

Zwaardemaker  and  Keuter3  have  suggested  a  series  ot 
odours  which  they  have  attempted  to  make  representa- 
tive of  different  varieties,  and  they  have,  moreover, 
endeavoured  to  give  each  member  a  certain  definite 
value.  The  substances  chosen  were  :  (1)  Beeswax,  (2) 
aniseed,  (3)  benzoin,  (4)  radix  sumbul,  (5)  asafoetida, 
(6)  tar,  (7)  mutton  suet,  (8)  opium,  (9)  skatolwood. 
Renter,3  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  neuritis  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  assumes  that  in  respiratory  anosmia  all 
classes  of  odours  are  equally  affected,  while  in  affections 
of  the  nerve  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Again,  aocording 
to  his  observations,  neuritis  causes  a  great  tendency  to 
fatigue  of  the  nerve,  that  is,  an  odour  which  is  at  first 
perceived  is  quickly  lost.  Zarniko'1  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  writes : 

Purely  respiratory  disturbances  of  smell  are  characterized 
by  the  fact  that  all  odours  are  equally  alfected,  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  rapid  fatigue,  as  in  affeotions  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  that  they  often  vary  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  changes  occurringwith  swelling  or  diminution  of  the  parte 
which  produce  the  anomaly. 

Of  course,  in  complete  anosmia,  these  data  are  of  no 
value.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
careful  olfactometric  examinations  were  conducted  in  all 
cases  of  anosmia  and  parosmia  the  results  might  possibly 
be  of  great  Importance.  1  therefore  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  employ  this  method  In  the  cases  I  have  recorded. 
My  excuse  must  be  that  some  of  them  were  observed  by 
me  before  the  invention  of  the  olfactometer,  and  that  even 
now  this  method  of  examination,  to  be  of  real  value,  must 
be  ca'ried  out  with  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble.    To  quote  Zarniko  again : 

Olfactometry  must  be  oarrled  out  in  a  room  free  from  odours 
(tobacco  smoke,  lyeol,  carbolic).  The  apparatus  must  be  kept 
in  a  place  where  there  are  uo  odours,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation  the  inner  tubes  must  be  kept  in  the  cylinders. 
These  tubes  must  be  carefully  washed  and  dried. 

I  am  aware  that  my  caves  must,  as  regards  this  method 
of  examination,  be  considered  as  having  been  imperfectly 
observed,  and  that  the  omission  may  bo  an  important  one 
in  view  of  possible  further  developments  of  diagnosis  by 
means  of  the  olfactometer.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  does  not 
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affect  the  main  point  of  my  thesis,  which  is  intended  to 
show  that  the  functional  element  probably  enters  more 
largely  into  the  etiology  of  anosmia  than  most  authorities 
are  prepared  to  admit. 

Whether  Keuter  be  correct  in  his  distinction  between 
anosmia  due  to  neuritis  and  the  respiratory  form,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  la  possible  that  careful  employment 
of  the  olfactometer  may  eventually  aid  us  to  distinguish 
the  purely  functional  form,  only  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  apparatus  can  only  be  of  use  where  smell  is 
defective  but  not  quite  absent.  In  the  cases  I  hive 
brought  forward,  facts  have  betn  adduced  which  seem  to 
me  to  prove  that  loss  of  smell  in  the  presence  of  nasal 
obstruction  is  by  no  means  always  due  to  this  cause.  If 
the  obstruction  be  very  marked,  operative  measures  will 
be  indicated  on  general  principles.  The  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  is  pronounced  in  those  cases  in 
•which  the  middle  turbinates  are  aomewhat  enlarged,  and 
may  give  rise  to  the  symptom.  It  might  be  thought,  as 
Indeed  I  did  think  until  recently,  that  where  the  sense  of 
smell  returned  after  measures  calculated  to  diminish  the 
•enlargement,  we  have  sufficient  evidences  to  justify  an 
expectation  of  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  operative 
procedure.  The  cases  I  have  detailed— more  particularly 
the  first — however,  show  that  this  is  not  so.  At  one  time 
it  seemed  to  me  that,  given  a  case  of  anoamia  with  reten- 
tion of  the  power  of  appreciating  the  flavours  of  food, 
and  an  obstructive  condition  detected  by  anterior  rhino- 
scopy which  might  interfere  with  the  entrance  of 
odorous  particles,  we  were  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  removal  of  the  obstruction  would  benefit,  or  even 
restore,  the  sense  of  smell.  It  appeared  probable  that 
the  preservation  of  the  power  of  tasting  in  the  above 
sense  indicated  a  healthy  condition  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
An  analysis  of  my  cases,  however,  negatives  thiB  view. 

I  am  not  aware  that  physiology  has  contributed  any- 
thing towards  the  solution  of  the  question.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  expiratory 
current  is  required  for  the  appreciation  of  flavours  ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  claaa  of  cases  which 
preaent  difficulty  are  those  in  which  expiration,  and 
Indeed  reapiration,  as  a  whole  are  not  interfered  with. 
It  would  be  tempting  to  theorize  as  to  the  possibility  of 
there  being  different  seta  of  fibres  or  nerve  endings  con- 
cerned in  smell  proper  and  taste  in  so  far  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  olfactory  nerve,  but  definite  proof 
seems  to  me  impassible  to  obtain  at  present.  I  have 
apoken  of  the  condition  of  the  olfactory  nerve  present  in 
these  cases  aa  functional  for  want  of  a  better  term.  It 
will,  however,  at  once  occur  to  the  reader  that  in  its 
obstinacy  and  in  the  uncertainty  which  attenda  ita  pro- 
gnosis, the  defect  in  the  patients  I  have  referred  to  differs 
from  many  other  affections  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
classify  thus.  I  have  therefore  written  this  paper  not 
■only  with  a  view  to  calling  attention  to  a  form  of  anosmia 
which  seema  to  me  to  have  been  insufficiently  studied, 
but  also  in  the  hope  that  others — whether  rhinologists 
or  neurologista — may  be  induced  to  throw  more  light  upon 
a  matcer  which,  I  must  confess,  seems  to  me  at  present 
somewhat  obscure. 

Kefebences. 

1  Arch.  f.  Lartrnqol.,  vol.  xr,  p.  123.  s  Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  55.  8  Ibid., 
roL  ix,  p.' 147.    *  Krankhciten  drr  Nase,  1933,  p.  570. 


CONGENITAL   SYPHILITIC   OBST SUCTION 
OF  THE   COMMON  BILE   DUCT. 

By    H.    D.    ROLLE3TON,   M.D.,   F.B.C.P., 


This  case  appears  to  be  worth  recording  because  of  its 
rarity,  and  also  on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  more 
usual  form  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts. 

A  female  child,  aged  3  weeks,  was  admitted  to  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children,  under  my  care,  on  Jannary  9th,  1906, 
for  jaundice,  melaena,and  wastiDg,  and  died  twelve  hours  later. 

Family  History. — The  father,  a  retired  soldier,  lost  his 
voice  in  1904.  The  mother  had  a  bad  throat  two  years  ago, 
and  was  treated  for  three  months  ;  a  year  ago  she  had  a  child 
born  dead  at  the  seventh  month  ;  no  other  miscarriage  ;  she 
presents  slight  scarring  ■with  a  serpiginous  ouiline  about  the 
fauces  and  soft  palate ;  she  says  she  is  subject  to  jaundice. 

History. — This  child  was  born  wuh  instrumental  assistance 
at  full  term,  and  weighed  7  lb  at  birth  ;  artificial  respiration 
was  necessary  for  half   an  hoar   after   birth.      It  was   not 


jaundiced  at  birth,  and  did  not  become  so  till  seven  days 
later.  The  motions  were  green,  and  since  the  onset  of 
jaundice  were  offensive  :  for  the  last  week  of  life  blood  was 
passed  by  the  bowel.  The  child  was  breast-fed,  and  vomited 
curds  for  the  last  week  of  life.  "Snuffles"  were  noticed 
during  the  last  two  diys  of  life  only. 

When  admitted  to  the  hospital  the  infant  was  emaciated, 
much  jaundiced,  collapsed,  with  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and 
a  dry  tongue,  pulse  76,  irregular  ;  respirations  40,  temperature 
too  low  to  be  registered,  except  on  one  occasion  when  it  was 
95  4°  F.  The  abdomen  was  retracted,  the  liver  came  two  and 
a  half  fingerbreadths  below  the  costal  margin,  and  felt  hard. 
No  tumour  could  be  felt.  The  spleen  wa3  just  palpable.  The 
urine  contained  bile  and  blood,  but  it  might  have  been  con- 
taminated with  faecal  matter.  During  the  twelve  hours  that 
the  infant  was  in  the  hospital  the  bowels  acted  six  times,  the 
motions  being  green,  offensive,  and  containing  curd  and 
blood.  The  treatment  consisted  in  stimulation  by  brandy 
and  heat  applied  in  the  form  of  hot  bottles  and  baths.  For 
these  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Friend,  House- 
Physlcian. 

The  autopsy  was  performed  thirty-five  hours  after  death  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  Jex-Blake,  who  kindly  preserved  the  abdominal 
viscera  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the  intestines,  for  me  to 
dissect.  The  skin  was  jaundiced.  The  thoracic  organs  were 
natural,  except  for  bile-staining  of  the  aorta  The  liver  (i  oz.) 
was  bile-stained.  The  surface  was  smooth,  not  particularly 
firm,  and  did  not  convey  the  impression  of  cirrhosis,  though 
in  one  or  two  places  there  were  fibrous  bands  surrounding  the 
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Fig.  1.— Transverse  section  of  obstructed  common  bile  duct,  the 
obstruction  being  due  to  syphilitic  granulation  tissue. 

superficial  veins.  There  was  no  perihepatitis  and  no  adhesions. 
On  section  there  was  an  increased  amount  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  portal  canals,  but  the  liver  did  not  appear  specially  firm  or 
cirrhotic.  On  section  of  the  transverse  fissure  the  lumen  of 
the  bile  ducts  was  visible,  and  was  stained  yellow  ;  there  was 
some  dilatation  of  the  ducts  in  this  position,  and  the  walls 
were  thickened.  The  gall  bladder  showed  no  pericholecystic 
adhesions,  but  its  outer  surface  was  white,  as  if  slightly 
thickened ;  it  contained  bile-stained  mucus  with  a  white, 
flaky  precipitate,  but  no  calculi.  There  was  some 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  round  the  cystic  duct,  and 
on  transverse  section  its  lumen  showed  up  as  a  brown  spot. 
The  common  hepatic  and  common  bile  ducts  were  much 
thickened  by  pericholangitic  fibrosis ;  a  probe  passed  freely 
down  from  the  hilum  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum  until 
a  point  about  half  an  inch  from  the  biliary  papilla  where  it  was 
arrested:  the  distal  part  of  the  common  bile  duct  formed  a 
thick  whits  cord  about  the  size  of  an  adult's  vas  deferens,  and 
r3n  down  to  the  biliary  papilla  without  any  definite  adhesions 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Oa  transverse  section  the  thickened 
common  bile  duct  resembled  the  cross-section  of  the  stem  of  a 
clay  pipe,  there  being  a  minute  round  hole  in  the  centre  with 
a  thick  wide  rim.  On  opening  the  duodenum  the  orifice  of 
Santorini's  duct  was  visible.  The  biliary  papilla  was  very 
prominent  and  swollen;  pressure  on  the  gall-bladder  did  not 
drive  any  bile  out  of  the  papilla.  Prolonged  pressure  on  the 
papilla  led  to  the  exit  of  some  whitish  opaque  fluid.  There 
was  some  bile-staining  of  the  duodenum,  the  small  intestme 
was  natural  but  there  was  some  colitis  and  there  was  haemor- 
rhage into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The 
pancreas  was  enlarged,  firm,  and  white  ;  on  seotion  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas  there  was  some  interstitial  fat  necrosis  ; 
no  dilatation  of  Wirsung's  duct.  The  spleen  weighed  2  oz  :  a 
splenunculus  was  present.  Kidneys,  \'l  oz.  each,  were  bile- 
stained,  but  otherwise  normal. 
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Microscopic  Examination. — The  thickened  lower  end  of  the 
common  bile  duct  shows  in  transverse  section  (Fig.  1)  the 
marked  thickening  described  above.  This  is  dae  to  granula- 
tion tissue  situated  mainly  Inside  the  muscular  coats,  but  in 
places  passing  through  into  the  outer  fibrous  coat,  and 
surrounding  the  mucous  glands  in  that  situation.  The  granu- 
lation tissue  is  composed  of  rouDd  and  spindle-shaped  cells  ; 
there  are  no  giant  cells  and  no  caseation.  The  lumen  of  the 
duct  shows  a  little  epithelial  debris. 

The  liver  shows  pericellular  cirrhosis  and  in  addition  some 
increased  fibrosis  around  the  portal  spaces,  and  here  and  there 
plugs  of  bile-stained  mucus  in  the  bile  capillaries.  The  plugs 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  biliary  obstruction.  In  short,  the  liver 
shows  the  changes  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis  with 
the  effects  of  bi!ary  obstruction.  After  hardening  in  the 
usual  manner  sections  were  stained  for  the  Treponema 
pallidum,  but  with  a  negative  result. 

The  pancreas  presents  a  high  grade  of  interstitial  fibrosis, 
the  lobules  of  the  gland  being  jnvadf  d  and  broken  up  and  the 
acini  destroyed  or  widely  separated  by  connective  tissue  in 
various  stages  of  development  —  round  mononuclear  cells 
resembling  lymphocytes,  plasma  cells,  bpinole  cells,  and 
fibrous  tissue.  Some  of  the  arteries  show  periarteritis  but  not 
endarteritis.  The  islands  of  Langerhans  are  well  preserved 
and  prominent,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photomicrograph  (Fig.  2) 
most  kindly  shown  by  Dr.  Cammidge.  The  duets  of  the  gland 
are  not  dilated.  The  interstitial  pancreatitis  is  so  advanced 
that  the  normal  appearance  of  the  gland  is  quite  obscured.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  this  d.ffcse  inteiacinocs  pancreatitis 
is  quite  different  from  the  interlobular  pancreatitis  described 
by  Emanuel1  in  the  usual  form  cf  congenital  obliteration  of 


Fig.  2  —Section  of  pancreas  showing  ioteracinous  pancreatitis 
due  to  congenital  sjpnilis.  The  islands  of  Langerhans  are  pro- 
minent   (Photomicrograph  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Camrnidge.) 

the  bile  ducts.  For,  as  shown  by  John  Thomson,2  congenital 
obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts  (that  is,  the  form  presenting 
mixed  portal  and  monolobular  hepatic  cirrhosis)  ia  not 
connected  with  syphilis. 

Eemabks. 

There  are  two  passible  views  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
case,  first  that  it  is  syphilitic,  secondly  that  it  is  an  early 
stage  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts.  In 
favour  of  the  syphilitic  origin  of  the  lesion  are  the  follow- 
ing points:  The  definite  history  of  syphilis  and  the 
syphilitic  character  of  the  associated  morbid  changes  on 
the  liver  and  in  the  pancreas.  I  have  hesitated  to  publish 
this  case  because  the  Treponema  pallidum  was  not  found  In 
the  hardened  sections,  but  this  failure  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  tissues  having  been  hardened  in  the 
ordinary  w*y.  Against  the  view  that  the  granulomatous 
change  in  the  commoi  bile  duct  is  an  early  stage  of  eon- 
genital  obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts  is  the  absence  of  the 
hepatic  changes  (a  mixed  monolubular  and  multilobular 
cirrhosis)  met  with  in  that  disease ;  further,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  form  of  pancreatitis  present  in  this  case 
is  quite  different  from  that  figured  by  Emanuel  in  con- 
genital obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  is  »  ease  of  congenital  syphilitic  obstructive 
cholangitis.  This  condition  has  been  very  rarely  recog- 
nized. The  only  case  like  it  that  I  know  oi  is  that  reported 
by  Beck,3  though  possibly  some  of  the  reported  casts  of 
stricture  of  the  common  bile  duet  in  early  life  may  be 
a  later  result  of  this  process. 

This  case  £uppo;t3  t'ue  view  that  several  different  con- 
ditions may  give  rise  to  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  the 
larger  bile  ducts  on  the  newborn.     Thus,  the  ducts  may 


be  narrowed  33  the  result  of  peritoneal  adhesions  set  up 
by  fetal  peritonitis ;  the  ducts  may  be  obstructed  by 
syphilitic  inflammation,  as  in  this  instance;  or,  as  in  the 
majority  cf  casts,  there  may  be  a  mixed  form  of  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  which  is  followed  by  a  descending  and  oblitera- 
tive  cholangitis,  the  disease  usually  called  congenital* 
obliteration  of  the  bile  ducts.  Further,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  recognition  oi  congenital  syphilitic  obstruction 
of  the  common  bile  duct  offers  an  explanation  of  recovery 
under  mercurial  treatment  of  cases  which  appear  to  belong 
to  the  well-recognized  grcup  of  congenital  obliteration  oi 
the  bile  ducts.  Poynton4  has  recorded  a  case  in  point, 
but  interpreted  the  obstruction  as  due  to  peculiarly 
tenacious  bile. 

Refebenxes. 
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A    MODIFICATION    OF    IRISHMAN'S    METHOD 
OF   ESTIMATING  THE   OPSONIC   IKDEX. 

By  H.  B.  DODD3,  M.D., 


Lei9HMas'3  original  method  of  estimating  the  opsonic 
index  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  rapid  than  Wright's 
that  it  seemed  desirable  to  experiment  with  it  in  the 
direction  of  greater  accuracy.  Several  estimations  were 
made  from  blood  mixed  direct  with  a  citrated  emulsion  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  the  results  showed  marked  discrepan- 
cies witu  estimations  made  by  Wright's  method,  a  normal 
index  working  out,  for  instance,  to  2.0  or  to  0  5,  and 
seldom  exactly  to  1.0.  After  trials  in  various  directions  it 
appeared  that  the  inconstant  factor  vitiating  results  was? 
the  differing  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  respective 
bloods.  Counts  of  the  leucocytes,  estimations  of  the  index 
by  Wright's  and  by  Irishman's  method  modified  were 
then  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  figures,  expressing 
the  index  by  Irishman's  method  and  the  number  of 
leucocytes,  varied  inversely,  the  emulsion  being  constant. 

By  a  simple  formula,  based  on  the  above  proposition, 
several  apparent  indices  were  corrected,  and  were  then 
found  to  agree  closely  with  those  estimated  by  Wright's 
method;  but  still  discrepancies  occurred,  and  for  the 
following  reason.  It  !s  usually  convenient  to  obtain  blood 
by  the  pressure  of  an  elastic  or  other  band ;  if  the  same 
drop  of  blood  thus  obtained  is  used  both  for  the  index  and 
leucocyte  count,  good  results  are  produced.  But  this  needs 
agility,  and  in  practice  would  require  an  assistant.  If 
different  drops  of  blood  are  used,  the  haemocjtometer  and 
incubation  pipettes  may  contain  differing  numbers  of 
leucocytes;  it  is  inconvenient  to  get  blood  without  pres- 
sure as  a  deep  puncture  has  then  to  be  made,  possibly 
daily.  Finally,  a  simple  plan  was  hit  upon  ;  alter  mixing- 
blood  direct  from  the  finger — under  any  pressure,  with  the 
bacillary  emulsion,  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  mix- 
ture itself  was  counted,  either  before  or  after  incubation, 
each  batch  being  done  in  the  same  way.  For  this  the  red 
blood  corpuscle  pipette  serves,  and  the  process  is  more 
rapid  if  there  is  one  for  each  blood;  but  any  pipette  and 
any  dilution  desired  may  be  used  by  drawing  up  successive 
volumes  of  the  mixture  and  diluent  as  recommended  by 
Wright.1 

After  using  a  drop  or  two  to  mate  a  film  the  mixture  is 
kept  in  its  capillary  tube  till  required  for  the  leucocyte 
count.  The  total  number  of  leucocytes  need  not  be 
estimated,  the  figure  expressing  the  average  for  the  fields 
sufficing.  A  fallacy  exists  that  the  phagocytes  are  not  in 
constant  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  leucocytes. 

The  actual  modification  of  Irishman's  method  is  very 
simple.  The  capillary  pipette  is  that  in  ordinaiy  use;  it 
is  convenient  to  make  a  bend  in  it  2  or  3  in.  from  its 
distal  end.  A  rubber  tube,  as  in  the  haemocytometer 
pipette,  is  easier  to  manage  than  a  rubber  teat,  or  a 
Wright's  throttled  pipette  may  be  used.  A  mark  is  made 
above  the  bend,  giving  a  long  column  of  blood  and 
emulsion,  making  for  greater  accuracy  of  dilution  and 
providing  enough  of  the  luixture  for  its  two  purposes— 
namely,  for  making  a  film  and  for  leucocyte  count. 

The" emulsion  consist*!  of  (tubercle)  bacilli  suspended 
in    citratsd  normal  saline— say,  0.75  per  cent,  each  of 
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sodium  citrate  and  sodium  chloride.  This  emulsion  is 
sucked  up  to  the  mark  above  the  bend;  it  will  be  found 
that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  this  with  a  rubber 
teat  owing  to  fluidity  of  the  emulsion  (unless  a  throttled 
pipette  be  used).  The  pipette  may  now  be  laid  down, 
and  the  column  of  emulsion  will  be  found  to  stay  steady 
while  a  puncture  is  made  in  the  finger.  A  short  column 
ol  air  having  been  taken  up,  a  column  of  perfectly 
fresh  uncoagulated  blood  is  aspirated  to  the  mark,  and 
the  whole  rapidly  blown  out  on  to  a  glass  slide,  so  that 
the  citrate  may  at,  once  act  on  the  blood  and  so 
prevent  coagulation  ;  this  is  not  so  efficiently  done  if 
blood  is  taken  up  first. 

The  two  fluids  are  then  mixed,  aspirated,  sealed,  and 
incubated,  unless  a  portion  be  reserved  for  the  leucocyte 
count.  The  films  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  by  blowing 
out  and  mixing  before  spreading;  this  remixicg  is 
important  if  the  estimation  of  the  leucocytes  is  made 
after  incubation.  The  film  need  not  be  fixed  before 
staining  with  carbol  fuchsin;  the  index  is  calculated  in 
the  usual  way.  To  correct  the  apparent  index,  multiply 
the  control  index  by  its  corresponding  number  of  leuco- 
cytes and  divide  the  result  into  the  other  index  multiplied 
by  its  corresponding  number  of  leucocytes,  as  shown  in  the 
following  examples : 


T  B.  Index  Index 

per  Ceat.      (Leishman).    (Wright). 


A.  190  ... 

B.  115  ... 


Leucocytes. 


n.o»a6yi6Ton_087cori.ected 

16,000  1.0  X  11,000  index. 


The  corrected  index,  0.87,  corresponds  closely  to  0.9  as 
got  by  Wright's  method : 


T.  B. 

per  Cent. 


Index  Index 

i  (Leishman).   (Wright). 


A.  114  . 

B.  84    . 


Leucocytes 
(Average  per  Field). 


In  another  ease,  where  a  hundred  leucocytes  were  found 
in  one  field,  they  were  found  to  contain  about  100  per  cent, 
bacilli;  whereas  in  the  control  only  twelve  leucocytes 
were  fonnd,  and  those  on  the  film  were  so  full  of  bacilli 
that  no  count  could  be  made,  though  they  illustrated  the 
proposition  of  inverse  proportion. 

Some  interesting  experiments  with  the  writers  own 
blood  were  made,  and  may  be  recommended  as  a  method 
of  practice  ;  a  drop  of  blood  was  obtained  from  the  finger, 
mixed  and  incubated  as  usual;  then  a  second  drop  of 
blood  from  the  same  finger,  and  only  three  minutes  later, 
was  similarly  treated,  except  that  the  pressure  used  in 
obtaining  it  was  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  used  for 
the  first  drop.  The  leucocytes  and  indices  were  estimated 
in  the  two  specimens,  calculating  the  first  as  1.0,  and  very 
good  illustrative  results  were  seen  ;  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  specimen  contained  the  same  cumber  of  leucocytes 
per  haemoeytorneter  field  (13).  and  the  bacilli  ingested 
were  respectively  200  find  205  per  cent.;  on  another 
occasion  approximately  twice  the  number  of  leucocytes 
and  half  the  ntsmber  of  ingested  bacilli  were  found  in 
one  specimen  as  compared  with  the  other  ;  several  similar 
results  were  seen,  and  as  the  same  blood  was  used  on  all 
occasions  for  each  comparison  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  actual  index. 

A  tube  was  mixed  and  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  room 
temperature,  and  showed  no  phagocytosis  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  but  showed  good  results  after  incubation.  Tiie 
mixing  may  therefore  be  done  at  the  bedside,  and  the 
mixture  carried  some  distance  to  the  laboratory.  Dr. 
Campbell2  suggests  that  the  emulsion  be  made  up  of  pre- 
viously stained  and  washed  bacilli.  This  would  further 
simplify  the  procedure.  One  might  almost  be  able  to 
count  these  already  stained  and  ingested  bacilli,  and  the 
leucocytes  in  the  haemocytometer  chamber  at  the  same 
time. 

The  method  as  a  whole  is  simple,  requires  little 
apparatus,  and  is  quite  within  the  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  general  practitioner  after  a  little  practice 
It  seetn3  to  be  more  especially  applicable  when  it  is  only 
desired  to  estimate  two  or  three  indices  occasionally,  as 


in  diagnostic  work,  as  with  T.  R.,3  or  as  suggested  by  the 
writer  with  T.  O.' 

The  proposition  of  the  inverse  proportion  between 
ingested  bacilli  and  leucocytes  suggests  several  interesting 
speculations.  Should  it  be  proved  universally  true,  the 
number  of  leucocjtes  per  c.mm. — at  any  rate,  within  wide 
limits— seems  unimportant  as  far  as  the  opsonic  action  is 
concerned.  Ytast,  cinnamic  acid,  and  other  drugs  have 
been  used  in  the  hops  that  the  leueocjtosis  caused  by 
them  would  combat  disease.  But  Huggard  andMorland* 
showed  that  jeaet  altered  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index  as 
well  as  the  number  of  leucocytes,  and  so  it  may  possibly 
be  shown  of  the  other  drugs.  May  we  regard  leuco- 
cytosis  as  superfluous  as  far  as  opsonic  effect  is  concerned  ? 
The  leucocytes  might  be  compared  to  the  fielders  in  a 
cricket  match.  If  the  fielders  are  as  good  at  their  work  as 
the  leucocytes  are,  of  a  hundred  balls  delivered  ten 
fielders  could  theoietically  stop  as  many  of  them  as  a 
hundred  fielders  could.  But  the  limits  must  not  be  too 
wide  ;  one  man  could  not  stop  them  all,  and  one  leucocyte 
cannot  do  the  work  of  a  hundred.  Another  consideration 
is  that  experimental  phagocytosis  lasts  only  (say)  fifteen 
minutes,  whereas  in  the  body  phagocytosis  has  all  day  to 
goon,  when  a  larger  number  of  leucocytes  may  be  more 
useful  if  only  in  bringing  up  reinforcements. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Ritchie,  Superintendent  of  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edin- 
burgh for  invaluable  advice;  Dr.  R.  W.  Philip  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Edinbuigh;  Dr.  de  Watteville, 
Grampian  Sanatorium  ;  and  the  honorary  physicians  of 
the  Royal  National  Hospital,  Ventnor,  for  permission  to 
work  in  their  respective  laboratoriea. 
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MALIGNANT    DISEASE     OF    THE     INTESTINE 
RENDERING    AN   INGUINAL   HERNIA 
IRREDUCIBLE. 

By  CHARLES  T.  MacL.  PLOWRIGHT,  B.A„  M.B.,  B.C. 

SURGEON  TO  WEST  NORFOLK  AND   LYNN  HOSPITAL. 


The  rareness  of  this  condition  warrants,  I  think,  the, 
account  of  a  case  occurring  in  my  practice. 

R.  T.,aman.  oped  57,  apparently  otherwise  healthy,  came 
to  me  in  July,  1906,  with  an  irreducible  left  inguinal  hernia  of 
long  standiDg,  which  was  causirjg  him  pain.  He  also  had  a 
complete  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side,  but  this  was 
reducible. 

He  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  week  or  so  on  a  careful  diet,  but  ao 
the  hernia  remained  irreducible  and  painful,  he  was  advised) 
to  submit  himself  to  operative  treatment,  to  which  ho 
consented. 

Operation. 

On  July  18  th,  1S06,  the  sac  was  opened  and  was  found  to 
contain  a  loop  of  large  intestine  markedly  adherent  to  the  sac. 
On  freeing  the  gut  a  hard  mass  of  malignant  disease  was 
found  in  the  concavity  of  the  loop,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
mass  a  small  abscess  cavity  containing  2  or  3  drachms  of  foul, 
append ix-abscese-like  pus  ;  this  was  evacuated,  aud  the  loop 
of  intestine  was  excised,  together  with  about 2A in.  of  healthy 
gut  on  each  side  of  the  growth.  The  cut  ends  o"f  the  intestine 
were  fixed  in  the  original  inci3ioa  in  the  inguinal  canal,  an 
ead-to-end  anastomosis  not  being  considered  advisable,  owing' 
to  the  presence  of  the  pus.  The  patient  made  an  uneventful 
recovery. 

Afttr-Hi  story. 

The  colotomy  opening  so  formed  was  only  meant  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  but  the  patient  having  been  fitted  with  a 
double  inguinal  truss,  the  pad  on  the  left  side  bs'rjg  replaced 
by  a  cup-shaped  receiver  for  the  faeces,  found  ttmt  he  could  get 
about  his  work  all  day  without  any  inconvenience  and  has 
hitherto  refused  to  have  an  end-to- end  anastomosis  done. 

I  saw  him  twelve  months  after  the  operation  ;  he  h»d  gained 
weight,  thH  colotomy  wound  locked  healthy,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver. 

Description  of  Specimen. 
It  consists  cf  12 in.  of  large  intestine-  having  a  growth  in- 
volving the  centra!  6  in.  which  at  one  point  has  protruded  into 
the  lumen  of  the  intestiDe.  In  the  centre  of  the  growth  is 
a  neoiotic  area.  Microscopic  examinaHon  showed  a  columnar 
carcinoma. 
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RECURRENCE  OF  RETROPERITONEAL  LIPOMA  : 
OPERATION  :    RECOVERY  * 

By  R.  J.  JOHNSTONE,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 


In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  December  2nd,  1905, 
I  reported  a  case  of  retroperitoneal  lipoma  weighing  21  lb., 
situated  in  intimate  relation  to  the  right  kidney  and 
ureter,  which  I  removed  with  ease,  the  tumour  shelling 
out  of  its  bed  apparently  completely. 

The  patient,  a  woman  aged  40,  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
operation,  and  pat  on  flesh.  She  remained  in  perfect  health 
for  about  two  years,  bnt  at  the  eod  of  that  time,  eight  months 
before  I  saw  her  again,  she  began  to  suffer  from  stomach 
troubles,  and  from  slight  pain  in  the  back  and  sides.  Two 
months  later  the  abdomen  began  to  swell,  and  these  symptoms 
went  on  for  six  months,  when  she  consulted  Dr.  Kirkhope  of 
Belfast,  who  sent  her  to  me.  She  came  into  hospital  on  March 
2nd,  1907.  Her  appearance  on  admission  was  much  better 
than  when  she  first  came  under  my  care,  she  was  much  fatter 
and  more  healthy  looking.  I  found  the  abdomen  distended 
and  filled  with  a  lobulated  tumour  :  the  individual  masses  were 
firm  in  consistence,  one  in  the  epigastrium  In  particular  was 
so  hard  that  I  was  led  to  fear  that  the  recurrence  which  was 
evidently  present  was  of  a  malignant  type.  During  the 
four  days  which  she  passed  in  hospital  before  operation  she 
was  quite  free  from  symptoms  of  any  kind.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  scar  of  the  first  operation,  which  measured 
over  9  in.  in  length,  showed  no  signs  of  yielding. 

On  March  6th  I  opened  the  abdomen  by  an  incision  of  about 
9  in.  in  length,  and  found  the  following  state  of  affairs  :  The 
tumour  consisted  of  a  number  of  lobes  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  goose-egg  up  to  that  of  a  Rugby  football,  more  or  less 
pedunculated,  and  only  united  at  their  common  site  of  origin, 
which  was  in  the  right  flank  in  the  angle  between  the  outer 
border  of  the  kidney  and  the  iliac  crest.  The  right  colon  lay 
internal  to  this,  and  several  large  vessels  ran  from  its  outer 
border  into  the  pedicle.  One  small  mass,  burrowing  beneath 
the  caecum,  bad  opened  up  the  layers  of  the  meso  appendix, 
and  extended  into  the  Iliac  fossa.  I  removed  all  the  masses, 
some  for  convenience  sake  being  tied  off  and  separatfd  from 
the  pedicle,  and  completely  cleared  away  the  perirenal  fat, 
leaving  the  quadratus  lumborum  bare.  I  also  removed  the 
appendix  when  enucleating  the  mass  which  I  have  described 
as  burrowing  beneath  it  and  the  caecum.  The  peritoneum  was 
then  sutured  over  the  denuded  muscles,  and  the  abdominal 
wound  closed.  Recovery  was  uneventful,  and  the  patient  left 
hospital  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  operation.  I  need  hardly 
eav  that  I  shall  keep  a  carefal  watch  over  her  future  history. 

The  tumour  masses  weighed  altogether  12A  lb.,  were  pinkish- 
white  in  colour  when  fresh,  and  microscopically  showed 
typical  liporaatous  tissue,  with  no  trace  of  malignancy. 

The  case  is  of  considerable  interest,  both  on  account  of 
the  rarity  of  the  original  condition  and  also  on  account  of 
the  recurrence.  Adami,1  in  his  monograph  on  retro- 
peritoneal lipoma,  was  able  to  collect  42  cases.  Of  these 
26  were  operated  on,  with  only  12  recoveries.  In  one  of 
these  cases  recurrence  took  place,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  case  was  operated  on  again  or  not. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  recurrence  in  my  case,  as  the  first 
growth  shelled  out  with  so  little  trouble,  and  as  the 
tumour,  whir  h  has  been  preserved,  shows  no  cut  or  torn 
surface  anywhere,  and  seems  altogether  eneapsuled  I  do 
not  think  the  secondary  grosth  can  be  malignant,  both  on 
account  of  the  negative  microscopic  findiDg  and  also 
because  there  were  no  signs  of  haemorrhage  or  degenera- 
tion such  as  are  almost  invariably  present  in  retroperitoneal 
sarcomata  which  have  attained  any  considerable  size.  The 
clinical  evidence,  absence  of  cachexia,  of  loss  of  weight, 
and  of  signs  of  metastasis,  is  also  entirely  against  any 
presumption  ol  malignancy. 

i  KNCK. 

>  Adami,  Montreal  Medical  Journal  (January  and  February,  1897). 
Quoted  in  Nothnajrel  (English  cditio..  .  >   Intestines  and 

Peritoneum. 


"  Read  before  the  Ulster  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 


Thk  late  Miss  Caroline  Everard  of  Salisbury,  who  died 
on  August.  28Ui,  left  £1,000  each  to  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital  ;  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurable*, 
I'utney  ;  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Earlswood  ;  and  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption,  1'ulham  Koad  ;  £800  to  the  Bri  ish 
Home  foi  [no  irables;  and  £500  each  to  the  South  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  ;  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Para- 
lysed and  Kpileptic  :  Salisbury  Infirmary;  the  Seamen's 
ita),  Oroenwicb  ;  and  the  West  London  11  ispital. 


A  CASE  OF  RETROPERITONEAL  HAEMATOCELE 

PRODUCING  ACUTE  INTESTINAL 

OBSTRUCTION. 

By  H.  TEMPLE  MUBSELL,  M.B.,  M.C.,  F.R.C  S.E., 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON,  JOHANNESBURG  HOSPITAL. 

Retroperitoneal  haematocele  Is  a  somewhat  rare  condi- 
tion, and  intestinal  obstruction  of  acute  character  in 
association  therewith  Is  rarer  still.  The  following  case, 
therefore,  seems  worthy  of  record. 

History. 
In  July,  1907,  I  was  asked  by  Dr.  F.  Pershouse,  of  Johannes- 
burg, to  see  in  consultation  with  him  a  lady,  aged  39,  who  the 
previous  day  had  shown  typical  symptoms  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction.  The  history  was  that  thre9  years  previously, 
shortly  after  confinement,  she  discovered  a  lump  in  the  left 
lumbar  region,  which  caused  a  certain  amount  of  dull  aahing 
pain  in  the  back.  She  suffered  alwajs  from  constipation,  but 
could  obtain  relief  by  means  of  cascara  A  year  ego  while  In 
London  she  had  symptoms  of  obstruction,  but  apparently  not 
of  acute  character.  Under  the  advice  of  a  surgeon  whom  she 
consulted  massage  was  carried  out,  with  complete  relief  to  the 
symptoms.  From  time  to  time,  however,  she  had  left  lumbar 
pain,  and  always  more  or  less  constipation. 

Condition  before  Operation. 

When  I  saw  the  patient  she  haa  been  confined  twelve  days 
before,  having  a  perfectly  normal  labour.  The  facial  aspect 
was  anxious ;  vomiting  was  frequent,  the  vomited  material 
being  greenish-brown  and  of  inoffensive  odoor.  The  pulse  was 
100,  and  rising  steadily.  The  abdomen  was  distended,  though 
not  greatly  so,  and  in  the  left  lumbar  region  a  hard  movable 
lump  could  be  felt.  It  could  be  felt  bimanually  to  extend  into 
the  loin,  and  was  movable  antero-posteriorly  but  not  laterally. 
It  was  dull  on  percussion.  The  impression  conveyed  was  that 
of  a  pararenal  growth  of  some  kind.  There  had  never  at  any 
time  been  any  renal  symptoms.  The  lump  extended  from  the 
left  renal  region  down  to  the  umbilicus,  and  over  to  the  middle 
line.  The  nature  of  the  swelling  was  quite  uncertain,  and 
beyond  a  vague  suggestion  that  it  was  a  pararenal  "  something  " 
no  diagnosis  was  made. 

Operation. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  was  critical,  since  no  relief  had 
been  obtainable  by  enemata,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
symptoms  was  hourly  increasing.  She  was  therefore  removed 
to  a  nursing  home,  with  a  view  to  operation.  Four  hours  later, 
Dr.  Pershouse  anaesthetizing  and  Br  Stanley  Heberden  assist- 
ing, I  opsned  the  abdomen  in  the  left  linea  semilunaris  over 
the  swelling.  There  was  no  sign  of  peritonitis.  The  ascending 
colon  was  completely  flattened  over  a  large  tense  swelling, 
which  bulged  forward  the  posterior  peritoneum,  the  colon 
lying  to  its  outer  side.  Somj  large  vesssls,  apparently  supply- 
ing the  colon,  ran  over  its  surface.  Above,  the  swelling  was 
apparently  continuous  with  the  left  kidney,  and  it  extended 
well  over  to  the  middle  line.  An  exploring  needle  and  syringe 
withdrew  pure  bload  only  from  the  swelling  An  incision  was 
made  parallel  with  the  vessels  through  the  posterior  peritoneum, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  shell  out  the  swelling.  It  was,  how- 
ever, completely  fixed  posteriorly  and  above,  and  a  fresh  layer 
was  attempted  in  what  looked  and  felt  like  a  tumour  capsule. 
Suddenly  the  finger  slipped  into  a  large  cavity,  from  which 
rushed  some  fluid  blood  and  large  masses  of  blood  clot,  some 
recent  and  some  old.  The  peritoneal  cavity  had  been  well 
packed  off,  and  there  was  no  soiling  of  the  peritoneum.  The 
oyst  cavity  being  thoroughly  emptied  end  sponged  out,  the 
cyst  wall  was  stitched  ail  round  to  the  peritoneum  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  and  the  cavity  stuffed  with  gauzs 
There  had  been  free  oozing  from  the  wall  of  the  cyst  but  this 
ceased  on  pressure  with  the  gauzo  packing.  None  of  the  cyst 
wall  was  removed,  since  there  was  none  to  spare  when  the  cut 
edges  were  brought  forward. 

After-History. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  uneventful.     Flatus 
was  passed  on  tho  following  day,  but  there  was  no  full  action 
of  the  bowels  for  forty-eight  hours.    The  cyst  cavity  gradually 
and  completely  closed  in  a  month. 

Contents  of  Cyst. 
The  material  removed  from  the  oyst  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
Pakes,  Pathologist  to  Johannesburg  Hospital,  and  his  report 
was  that  it  was  old  and  recent  blood  clot  with  fl  dd  blood. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  origin  of  the  trouble  was  a 
retroperitoneal  haemorrhage  during  the  confinement  three 
years  ago  ;  that  at  the  recent  labour  a  fresh  haemorrhage 
occurred  rendering  the  cyst  tense  and  flattening  the  colon 
over  it.  Precisely  the  Eource  of  the  haemorrhage  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  -  whether  hoax  a  mesenteric  vessel,  a 
renal  branch,  or  a  {pancreatic  vessel  it  was  impossible  to 
decide. 
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Greig  Smith,1  speaking  of  cysts  of  the  mesentery, 
divides  them  into  traumatic,  sanguineous,  sero-san- 
guineous,  and  serous.  These  arise  from  rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  with 
extravasation  of  blood  h.to  the  areolar  tissue.  The  blood 
may  be  diffused  or  may  become  encysted,  forming  a 
haematoma.  The  natural  changes  in  clot  may  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  cystic  tumour  containing  liquid  blood 
or  blood-stained  serum.  The  rupture  of  a  vessel  into  a 
simple  cyst  may  produce  a  condition  identical  clinically 
with  a  true  traumatic  cyst.  The  case  in  question  may,  I 
thick,  be  regarded  as  a  traumatic  blood  cyst,  the  trauma- 
tism being  the  straining  during  labour.  The  possibility 
of  the  blood  being  of  renal  origin — that  is,  from  a  branch 
of  th?  renal  artery — must  be  borne  in  mind.  Henry 
Morris2  states  that: 

Hildcbrandt  has  put  en  rsoord  a  blood  cyst  containing  cce 
litre  and  a  half  of  fluid  blood,  and  not  communicating  with 
the  renal  cavity.  He  considered  it  was  a  haematoma  due  lo 
rupture  of  an  aneurjbm.  Blood  cysts  m6y  occur  from  acci- 
dental rapture  of  vessels  or  from  trie  giving  way  of  diseased 
arteribs.    Tney  are  almost  invariably  mistaken  for  renal  cysts. 

Could  the  nature  of  the  swelling  in  the  present  case 
have  been  diagnosed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  drainage 
through  the  loin  by  an  extraperitoneal  operation  would 
have  been  the  ideal  one.  Fortunately,  however,  all  went 
well  by  the  method  adopted. 

B.EI  EBEUCES. 

'■Surgery.    Sixth  edition.   *  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney 


WHAT    CAN    THE    FAMILY  DOCTOR    DO   FOE 

THE    INEBRIATE? 

By  JOS.  S.  BOLTON,  M.D., 

NOTTINGHAM. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  inebriety  is  a  disease, 
and  one  not  easily  cared.  So  refractory,  indeed,  has  it 
proved  that  some  have  asserted  that  when  it  attacks  the 
female  sex  it  is  incurable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
doctors  have  declined  to  attempt  its  treatment  because 
they  felt  hopeless  of  success.  Since,  however,  the  publica- 
tion in  the  columns  of  this  Joetrnal  of  articles  setting 
forth  the  treatment  by  hypodermic  medication,  without 
the  aid  of  any  institution,  a  few  have  been  induced  to 
attempt  it,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  treat- 
ment ;  that  the  drugs  now  suggested  have  been  employed 
for  years,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  surgery.  This  is 
quite  true,  but  seldom  iu  tiie  past  has  the  family  doctor 
set  himself  to  treat  inebriety  as  he  would  treat  aDy  otner 
disease,  with  the  full  intention  of  producing  a  cure.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  great  adv  autage  in  the  hypodermic  method, 
which  renders  it  certain  ihat  the  patient  gets  the  drug,  and 
that  it  enters,  not  the  stomach  only,  from  which  it  may  be 
at  once  expelled,  but  the  blood  and  the  general  circulation. 
The  regular  visits  to  the  doctor  are  very  important. 
The  patient  feels  that  something  is  being  done  for  him, 
that  his  doctor  really  believes  that  he  is  ill,  and  intends 
to  cure  him.  The  doctor  also  detects  at  once  how  his 
patient  is  going  on,  and  whether  he  is  giving  up 
alcohol. 

A  very  useful  drug  lor  hypodermic  injection  in  the  acute 
stage  of  alcoholism  is  apemorphine.  If  a  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  delirium  tremens,  and  in  his  terrible  excite- 
ment scarcely  restrained  by  his  attendants,  and  quite 
unable  to  obtain  any  sleep,  a  small  injection  of  this  drug 
will  at  once  produce  a  calm.  Within  five  minutes  he 
begins  to  yawn,  and  before  there  is  time  to  get  him  to  bed 
he  is  fast  asleep.  Tnis  sleep  is  sometimes,  but  by  no 
means  always,  preceded  by  vomiting.  The  patient,  if 
sitting  up,  is  liable  to  faint,  and  should  therefore  fce 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  Five  chops  of  inj. 
apomorph.  hyp.  is  generally  a  sufficient  dose,  and  it  can 
be  repeated  if  necessary.  Usually  about  four  hours'  sleep 
is  thus  obtained,  and  the  patient  awakes  clear  and 
refreshed.  But  apomorphine  is  no  remedy  for  alcoholic 
craving;  it  is  only  a  temporary  measure  to  control  the 
patient  till  he  comes  under  the  influence  of  other  drugs. 
It  is  a  very  good  way  of  commencing  treatment. 

When  the  patient  is  '.bus  cleared  of  his  delirium  and 


his  drink,  he  is  able  to  discuss  the  question  of  his  future, 
and  his  doctor  will  be  able  to  discover  whether  he  has 
any  real  desire  to  give  up  alcohol  or  only  wishes  to  be 
patched  up.  It  is  impossible  to  cure  any  man  agal 
will,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  has  had  no 
thought  of  cure,  because  he  deemed  it  impossible ;  but 
when  the  possibility  is  placed  within  his  reach  he  is 
quite  willing  to  grasp  it.  In  which  case  the  hypodermic 
injections  of  atropine  and  strj ermine  may  be  commenced 
at    d  ■■:-. 

Many  patients,  however,  are  not  subject  to  acute 
attacks,  but  continually  drink  more  than  is  good  lor  them, 
and,  if  they  try  to  give  it  up,  the  craving  for  it  is  so 
stroDg  that  they  take  to  it  again.  Immediate  relief  can 
be  given  in  tcese  cases,  end  it  is  quite  safe  to  assure 
them  that  within  forty-eight  houis  after  the  treatment  has 
been  commenctd  the  craving  will  have  left  them.  This 
assurance  is  very  important,  for  many  ol  these  patients 
have  lost  hope  through  repeated  failure  in  their  attempts 
to  cure  themselves. 

For  convenience  in  carrying  out  the  treatment  a  mixture 
of  the  two  drugs  llq.  atrop.  sulph.  and  liq.  atrych. 
hydroehlor.,  in  the  proportions  of  1  to  4,  may  be  kept  in 
readiness.  Five  drops  of  this  should  be  injected  into  the 
bleeps  muscle  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  the  patient  attending 
at  the  doctor's  surgery  for  this  purpose. 

The  patient  should  also  be  supplied  with  a  pick-me-up, 
which  he  can  take  whenever  he  feels  low  or  depressed,  or 
has  any  craving  for  alcohol.  Fcur  drops  of  tincture  of 
capsicum,  with  15  of  liquid  extract  of  cinchona,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  general  health,  and  the  food  must  be  suited  to  the 
digestion,  a  calomel  purge  is  often  required  at  firtt. 
Albumen  in  the  urine  is  not  a  contraindication.  Indeed, 
it  often  disappears  under  the  treatment.  For  the  first  few 
visits  the  patient  should  be  brought  by  his  friends,  but 
after  that  he  will  be  quite  able  to  pass  the  public- houses 
alone.  These  injections  occasionally  cause  some  dryness 
of  the  mouth  and  difficulty  of  accommodation.  A  few 
tablets  of  potassium  chlorate  will  remedy  the  former. 
For  the  latter,  spectacles  have  sometimes  to  be  wcrn  for 
close  work  during  the  treatment.  But  the  patient  can  be- 
aseured  that  no  injury  will  be  caused  to  the  eyes. 

The  Injections  must  be  given  twice  a  day  till  the  patient 
has  regained  health  and  vigour.  This  will  take  from  two 
to  four  weeks.  Then  once  a  day  for  two  cr  three  weeks 
longer,  after  which  the  frequency  should  be  gradually 
reduced.  Under  this  treatment  the  general  health  will 
greatly  improve.  The  feelings  of  depression  and  despair 
will  pass  away.  The  nerves  will  become  steady.  The 
desire  for  alcohol  will  go,  and  a  healthy  appetite  for  food 
will  take  its  place. 

The  use  of  such  powerful  drugs  is  only  safe  under  the 
eye  of  the  doctor;  but  they  are  absolutely  safe  in  his 
hands,  and  no  harm  ccmes  of  the  injection  except  occa- 
sionally an  appearance  of  bruisirg  on  the  arm.  I  have 
had  several  patients  return  voluntarily  for  treatment 
when  they  had  lapsed  or  felt  a  return  of  the  craving,  but 
I  have  never  had  a  patient  contract  a  habit  of  drug 
injection. 

It  is  essential  that  the  doctor  should  keep  in  touch  with 
his  patient  for  months  after  the  treatment  is  finished.  In 
this  way  he  will  prevent  relapse.  The  patient  should  be 
carefully  warned  against  over-confidence.  He  can  never 
become  a  moderate  drinker  again.  If  at  any  time  a  period 
of  mental  unrest  or  depression  should  come  to  the  patient, 
a  renewal  of  treatment  for  a  few  days  will  tide  him  over 
it.  A  relapse  is  not  more  difficult  to  treat  than  the 
original  illness.  Indeed,  usually  a  short  treatment  only 
is  necessary,  and  the  patient  is  often  more  cautious  for 
the  future.  Several  of  my  cases  had  one  relapse,  and 
stood  firm  ever  after. 

The  patient  should  be  advised  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  the  old  associations  which  led  to  his  downfall  and 
seek  to  have  his  mind  and  body  occupied  in  useful  work 
and  healthy  recreation.  The  most  hopeless  cases  are 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Alfyemeine  Wiener  medizinische  /.mirm;/ 
that  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister  has  informed  Professor 
von  Jacksch  that  a  new  Public  Health  Bill  applicable  to 
the  whole  empire  is  actually  being  prepared,  and  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Keichsrat  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
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PRESIDENTS   INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


THE   TEACHING  AND  STATUS   OF  LARYNGOLOGY 

AND  OTOLOGY. 
Gentlemen, — As  your  President  it  is  my  duty — a  duty 
which  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege — to  bid  you 
welcome  to  Exeter,  and  to  invite  you  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  this  Section.  I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  a 
pleasant  time  in  this  charming  and  ancient  Cathedral 
town,  and  that  you  will  carry  from  here  the  feeling  that 
you  have  added  to  your  store  of  knowledge,  that  you  have 
contributed  something  to  the  knowledge  of  others  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  specially  interested  in  the  study  of 
laryngology,  otology,  and  rhinology. 

First  of  all,  let  me  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
very  great  honour  that  has  been  conferred  on  me  in 
making  me  President  of  your  Section.  It  is  a  distinction 
that  I  greatly  value,  though  I  am  but  too  conscious  how 
little  I  have  done  to  merit  it,  and  how  far  from  qualified  I 
am  to  fill  the  position.  However,  I  feel  confident  that  I 
may  count  on  your  assistance  and  your  indu!g«ace,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  perform  my  duties. 

Among  the  regulations  made  for  the  guidance  of  officers 
of  Sections,  there  is  an  excellent  recommendation  that  the 
President  should  not  deliver  a  formal  address,  and  that 
any  introductory  remarks  should  not  occupy  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  In  view  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  two  important  discussions,  in  addition  to  a  number 
o{  papers,  which  will  probably  more  than  exhaust  our 
available  time,  I  have  decided  to  set  an  example  in  brevity 
by  withholding  the  address  which  I  originally  intended  to 
give.  In  this  way  I  shall  conform  strictly  to  the  regula- 
tion referred  to,  and,  at  the  same  time,  best  meet  your 
wishej.  I  propose  merely  to  mention  two  topics  wtici 
greatly  interest  me,  and  to  commend  them  for  your 
individual  consideration,  without  myself  enlarging  on 
them. 

The  first  is,  What  ought  we  to  do  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  throat,  nose, 
and  ear,  and  what  can  we  do  to  advance  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  ?  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  generally  admitted 
that  in  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  general  practitioner's  knowledge  of  our 
speciality,  compared  with  former  times.  Still  there  is 
great  room  for  further  education  in  this  direction.  The 
practitioner  should  strive  to  learn  as  much  as  he  has  time 
for,  but  at  least  he  should  learn  to  know  his  own  limita- 
tions and  when  to  seek  further  advice,  so  as  not  to  lose 
valuable  time  by  delay,  which  sometimes  almost  amounts 
to  criminal  delay. 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  but  needst  not  strive 
011ii;iously  to  keep  alive 

is  a  version  of  part  of  the  Decalogue  which  may  suit  the 
practitioner  who  is  content  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  but 
which  will  not  do  for  the  active  conscientious  man  who 
has  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty  to  bis  patient. 

I  confess  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  increasing  compulsory 
courses.  I  would  prefer  to  make  the  student  realize  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  medicine  rather  than  insist 
upon  his  taking  a  course  the  value  of  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  beyond  the  getting  of  :i  certificate.  In  my 
own  Univereity,  where  till  recently  I  taught  our  subject,  I 


had  ample  evidence  in  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
class,  that  the  student  is  quite  able  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  special  study  even  without  the  force  of  actual 
compulsion.  This  is  also  the  experience  of  my  successor. 
Our  duty,  however,  is  surely  clear — to  advocate  the  impor- 
tance of  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  teaching  those  who  require  it. 

Now  for  my  second  topic.  What  is  the  present  status 
of  our  speciality  in  the  world  of  medicine  ?  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  that,  not  so  very  long  ago,  we  were 
looked  upon  with  doubt,  with  suspicion,  and  with  dis- 
trust. Now,  I  think  I  may  truthfully  claim  that  we 
occupy  an  assured  and  respected  position,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  hold  up  our  heads  with  the  best  in  any 
branch  of  medical  or  surgical  science.  We  owe  this  in 
part  to  the  high  standard  set  by  our  leading  men,  and  to 
the  good  work  done  and  bting  done  by  a  large  class  of 
able  workers,  and,  also,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influence 
of  such  meetings  as  the  one  we  are  now  attending.  In 
the  Association  I  notice,  in  some  directions,  a  tendency  to 
adopt  methods  common  in  other  spheres  of  life,  and  per- 
haps to  place  self-interest  too  prominently  in  front  of  what 
should  be  the  foundation  of  our  life's  work — the  love  of 
our  work. 

I  have  never  ignored  the  importance  of  the  business 
Bide  of  our  profession,  nor  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  less 
fortunate  brethren,  but  I  hope  that  we,  at  lea3t,  shall  not 
agree  to  lower  the  dignity  cf  our  profession,  nor  forget 
that  a  true  scientific  interest  in  our  work  is  the  surest 
basis  on  which  to  build  up  happiness  and  material 
prosperity. 

Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal  ; 

Who  works  for  monty  coins  his  very  soul  ; 

Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 

That  these  things  may  be  added  unto  thee. 

I  content  myself  by  suggesting  to  you  these  subjects  for 
thought,  and  I  now  redeem  my  promise  by  no  longer 
interrupting  the  proper  business  of  the  Section. 


A  DISCUSSION  ON 

THE   DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF 

TUBERCULOSIS,   SYPHILIS,  AND  * 

MALIGNANT   DISEASE  OF 

THE   LARYNX. 


OPENING     PAPERS. 
I.— Sir  Felix   Semon,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

Physician  Extraordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

When  I  summarize  the  results  of  my  experience  con- 
cerning the  differential  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
and  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  by  saying  that  this 
differential  diagnosis  usually  is  easy,  not  rarely  difficult, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  for  a  time  almost  impossible,  I 
merely  state  what  is  known  to  every  one  of  you.  There 
is  very  little  danger  cf  mistaking  the  so-called  "  typical " 
cases.  Even  the  merest  tiro  in  the  field  of  laryngoscopy 
will  readily  and  correctly  enough  diagnoje  laryngeal 
tuberculosis  if,  in  the  case  of  a  hectic- looking  young 
individual  with  a  characteristic  history  and  with  well- 
characterized  constitutional  symptoms,  he  finds  the 
larynx  pallid,  the  epiglottis  and  the  aiytecold  cartilages 
chaDged  into  rounded,  semi-transparent  tumours,  or  the 
larynx  wholly  or  in  part  superficially  ulcerated.  There  is 
equally  little  danger  of  mistaking  the  manifestations  of 
tertiary  syphilis  for  either  tuberculous  or  malignant 
disease,  when  deep  ulceration,  without  tumefaction  in 
the  neighbourhood,  leading  to  partial  destruction  of  the 
organ,  or  when  great  disfigurement  of  the  part,  ovring  to 
cicatricial  adhesions,  are  seen,  concomitantly  with  rupia 
or  some  other  form  of  tertiary  skin  erap'ion,  and  with 
evidence  of  present  or  p3st  syphilitic  disease  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Again,  even  a  beginner  is  not  likely 
to  diagnose  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  when  in  a  man  of 
advanced  age  he  finds  a  largls  ulcerating  tumour  in  the 
la  ynx,  accompanied  by  great  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  n-ck,  fetor 
ot  the  breath,  frequent  small  haemorrhages  from  the 
throat,  general  cachexia,  an'  p&in  shotting  froze  the 
throat  into   the  cars. 
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It  is  not  for  the  consideration  of  such  cases,  I  think, 
that  the  present  discussion  has  been  arranged,  but  rather 
for  the  analysis  of  those  categories  of  the  three  diseases 
named  in  which  either  the  appearances  ere  so  deceptive 
as  to  induce  even  an  experienced  observer  to  form  an 
erroneous  conclusion,  or  in  which  the  signs  are  so 
ambiguous  as  to  make  the  expert  pause  before  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  definite  opinion,  or,  finally,  in  which 
no  clue  is  offered  by  either  the  local  or  the  general 
phenomena  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

With  these  three  categories  I  shall  deal  in  my  intro- 
ductory remarks.  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  the 
discussion  of  such  points  of  which  I  have  had  personal 
experience,  without  for  a  moment  asserting  that  they 
exhaust  the  list  of  all  the  differential  diagnostic  difficul- 
ties which  may  be  encountered.  Further  contributions 
towards  the  subject  will  be  made  by  my  co-referee, 
Dr.  Jobson  Home,  and  others  will  be  offered  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  is  to  follow. 

The  points  upon  which  I  shall  touch  are : 

1.  Congestion  of  the  vocal  cords  as  an  initial  sign  of 
tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  malignant  disease :  (a.)  Bilateral  ; 
(o)  unilateral. 

2.  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  tuberculous, 
syphilitic,  and  malignant  laryngeal  tumours. 

3.  Laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  middle-aged  or  old  people  as  a 
source  of  error  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuber- 
culosis, malignant  disease,  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx. 

4.  Difficulties  of  differential  diagnosis  between  all  three 
diseases  when  appearing  in  the  form  of  infiltration. 

5.  Combination  of  two  of  the  diseases  under  consideration, 
and  consequent  diagnostic  difficulties. 

1.  Congestion  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 

(a)  The  Bilateral  Variety. — Congestion  of  the  vocal  cords, 
when  bilateral,  is  of  course,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
due  to  catarrhal  influences  or  to  overwork  of  the  organ, 
but  by  no  means  rarely  may  be,  as  you  all  know,  a  sign  of 
secondary  syphilis  or  of  beginning  tuberculosis  of  the 
larynx.  The  laryngoscopie  image  in  such  cases  is  any- 
thing but  characteristic,  and  in  itself— except  in  the 
extremely  rare  instances  in  which  mucous  patches  are 
visible  in  the  larynx — does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
real  nature  of  the  affection.  In  syphilis,  as  well  as  in 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  it  often  is  only  the  obstinacy 
of  the  congestion,  and  its  refractoriness  to  treatment, 
which  after  a  time  may  lead  the  observer  to  suspect  that 
he  has  to  do  with  something  else  than  ordinary  laryngeal 
catarrh.  The  extremely  minute  characteristics  of  syphi- 
litic laryngeal  catarrh,  which  have  been  described  by  some 
authors,  have  not  been  confirmed  by  laryrgologists  of  the 
greatest  experience,  and  I  certainly  would  not  take  upon 
myself,  unless  I  saw  actual  condylomata  in  the  larynx,  to 
make  the  diagnosis  of  secondary  syphilis  of  the  part  from 
laryngoscopie  examination  alone.  Practically  the  same 
applies  to  the  obstinate  laryngeal  catarrh  which  often  is 
the  forerunner  of  more  characteristic  changes  in  laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  though  in  a  few  such  cases  the  combination 
of  congestion  of  the  vocal  cords  with  marked  pallor  of  the 
pharynx  and  of  the  epiglottis,  may  induce  an  experienced 
observer  to  think  of  tuberculosis  in  the  first  place.  The 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  affections  will  only 
be  arrived  at,  as  a  rule,  from  concomitant  local  and 
general  symptoms.  If  there  be  mucous  patches  in  the 
fauces  or  pharynx,  together  with  other  characteristic 
symptoms  of  secondary  specific  disease,  with  a  distinct 
history  of  primary  typhilis,  and  with  a  roseolar  or 
a  papular  syphilide  on  the  skin,  the  laryngeal  catarrh 
is,  of  course,  also  likely  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  nature. 
If  there  be  characteristic  tuberculous  signs  In  the 
lungs,  together  with  hectic  temperatures  and  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  the  observer  will 
not  hesitate  long  in  registering  the  laryngeal  catarrh 
amongst  the  tuberculous  phenomena,  although  in  neither 
case  ought  one  to  forget  the  possibility  of  a  simultaneous 
existence  of  both  the  diseases  in  the  system,  or  of  a  simple 
catarrh  supervening  in  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
individual. 

Only  in  extremely  rare  cases  will  bilateral  congestion  of 
the  vocal  cords  be  the  forerunner  of  malignant  disease  of 
that  organ ;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
must  not  be  entirely  left  out  of  consideration.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  development  of  which 
led  to  rather  serious  consequences.  A  midd.'e-aged 
gentleman  consulted  me  on  account  of  chronic  hoarseness 


from  which  he  bad  suffered  for  several  years.  On  exami- 
nation the  vocal  cords  were  seen  to  be  congested,  granular, 
and  thickened.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  two 
sides,  the  movements  of  the  cords  were  perfect,  there  was 
no  history  nor  any  signs  of  syphilis  or  of  tuberculosis,  and 
the  diagnosis  seemed  to  be  a  perfectly  straightforward  one 
of  chronic  laryngitis.  The  patient's  occupation,  so  he  told 
me,  prevented  him  from  at  once  undergoing  treatment  for 
his  complaint.  A  few  weeks  after  the  consultation  he 
went  to  insure  his  life.  The  examining  physician,  who 
happened  to  be  one  of  our  most  esteemed  authorities  on 
laryngology,  noticed  the  patient's  hoarse  voice  and 
examined  his  larynx.  He  too  arrived  at  the  diagnosis : 
chronic  laryngitis,  and  did  not  consider  this  to  be  any 
reason  against  accepting  the  patient's  life.  Within  one 
year,  however,  from  the  insurance  being  effected,  the 
patient  died  from  undoubted  malignant  disease  of  the 
larynx.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  medical  officer 
should  have  been  upbraided  by  his  directors  for  having 
accepted  the  life  as  a  good  one,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  sum  insured  was  a  heavy  one.  Fortunately  I 
could  come  to  his  assistance  and  certify  that  at  the  time 
when  the  insurance  was  effected  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  diagnose  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx.  I 
have  never  seen  a  similar  case,  but  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  incurred  makes  it  certainly  desirable  to  keep  the 
contingency  in  mind  in  future  cases. 

(4)  The  Unilateral  Variety— -It  is  a  common  rule  amongst 
laryngologists,  well  founded  upon  experience,  that  a  uni- 
lateral congestion  of  a  vocal  cord,  unless  caused  by  trau- 
matic influences,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  dacger  signal 
with  regard  to  the  possible  development  of  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  or  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  this  rule 
I  certainly  have  found  a  very  useful  one  in  my  own 
experience.  But  one  must  not  consider  this  rule  to  be  an 
infallible  one,  ncr  look  upon  every  case  in  which  unilateral 
congestion  of  a  vocal  cord  is  present  as  invariably  leading 
to  more  serious  development.  I  have  myself  seen  several 
cases  in  which  the  unilateral  congestion  either  disap- 
peared or  remained  stationary  without  anything  moie 
serious  occurring,  and  Professor  Rosenberg  of  Berlin  has 
recently  described1  some  such  cases  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. The  occurrence  of  isolated  congestion  of  one  vocal 
cord,  therefore,  should  be  taken,  I  think,  as  a  valuable 
sign,  putting  the  observer  on  his  guard  with  regard  to 
possible  further  development,  but  not  as  sufficient  to 
threaten  the  patient  or  his  friends  with  predictions  of 
certain  further  mischief. 

Even  when  unilateral  congestion  of  a  vocal  cord  Is  the 
forerunner  of  more  serious  developments,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  from  laryngoscopie  appearances  whether  this  mischief 
will  be  of  a  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  or  malignant  character, 
and,  as  in  the  bilateral  cases,  all  concomitant  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

2.  The  Difficulties  of  Differential  Diagnosis  between  the  Three 
Diseases  when  appearing  in  Tumour  Form. 
That  laryngeal  tuberculosis  may  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  well-circumscribed  definite  tumour  has  only  become 
generally  known  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
although  a  few  isolated  cases  had  been  already  published 
at  an  earlier  period.  Recently  their  number  has  con- 
siderably increased.  Generally  speaking,  however,  this 
form  is,  in  proportion  to  the  great  frequency  of  laryngeal 
tuberculosis,  very  rare,  and  many  experienced  laryngo- 
logists probably  have  never  seen  a  single  instance  of  its 
occurrence.  Tuberculous  tumours  may  arise  at  any  time 
of  life,  and  may  start  from  any  part  of  the  larynx.  Their 
appearance  is  not  at  all  characteristic,  whilst  their  size 
varies  from  that  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  small  marble. 
They  are  covered  by  normal  mucous  membrane,  with 
a  smooth  or  somewhat  granular  surface,  snd  a  grey, 
reddish,  yellowish,  or  whitish  colour.  Their  form  usually 
is  a  rounded  one.  Sometimes  they  are  semi-glcbular, 
sometimes  almost  globular.  They  thus  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  sessile  fibromata,  commencing  malignant 
growths,  and  to  gummata  in  the  pre-ulcefative  stage. 
The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  tuberculous  and 
malignant  growths  is  the  greater,  first,  because  tubercu- 
lous tumours  occur  in  cases  in  which  there  may  be  no 
demonstrable  pulmonary  lesion  and  no  cough,  so  that  no 

"Ttes  Affections  Unilaterales  des >  Cordes  Vocales.  Archives  Inter- 
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examination  for  bacilli  can  be  made;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  form  of  tuberculous  tumours  is,  as  a  rule,  so 
rounded  and  their  surface  so  smooth,  that  it  is  often 
enough  impossible  to  remove  a  fragment  tor  the  purpos-s 
of  microscopic  and  bacteriological  examination.  Thus 
occasional  errors  will  be  almost  unavoidable,  and  the 
difficulties  will  be  particularly  great  if  tuberculous 
tumours  arise  in  elderly  people,  and  in  situations  where 
fibromata  are  not  likely  to  occur,  such  a3  in  the  ventricle 
of  Morgagni,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  the  sub- 
glottic cavity  below  the  anterior  commissure.  Under 
such  circumstances,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
malignant  tu  cnours. 

I  myself  must  plead  guilty  to  having  ones  performed 
thyrotomy  for  what  appeared  to  be  an  infiltrating 
malignant  tumour  below  the  anterior  commissure  of  the 
vocal  cords,  but  which  on  microscopic  examination  of  the 
removed  growth  tumsd  out  a  tuberculous  tumour.  (Such 
errors  are  the  more  annoying  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  tuberculous  infection  of  the  wound  in  thyrotomy  per- 
formed in  tuberculous  cases.  This  actually  happened  in 
ihe  case  just  referred  to.  Fortunately,  after  energetic 
scraping  and  application  of  lactic  acid,  the  ultimate  result 
was  very  satisfactory,  but  such  cases  show  the  imperative 
necessity  of  being  mindful  of  the  resemblance  between 
tuberculous  and  commencing  malignant  tumours.)  In 
such  <  ases  it  will  be  desirable— unless  the  situation  of  the 
growth  should  render  immediate  interference  unavoidable 
— to  watch  the  suspicious  growth  f  orsometime,  and  see  from 
the  course  which  it  takes  whether  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
tuberculous  or  malignant.  Of  course,  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  giv?n  at  once  to  exclude  syphilis.  Should  the 
diagnosis  still  remain  doubtful,  intralaryngeal  probatory 
removal  aud  microscopic  examination  should  if  possible 
be  resorted  to  If  this,  however,  should  also  be  impossible 
on  account  of  the  situation  and  general  configuration  of 
the  growth,  the  best  policy  to  be  adopted  is,  I  think,  to 
explain  to  the  patient  and  his  medical  adviser  that  longer 
waiting  may  have  disastrous  consequences,  that  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  tumour  is  by  radical  operation,  and 
that,  if  the  growth  should  turn  out  to  be  tuberculous, 
tedious  after  treatment,  and  possibly  some  farther  surgical 
interference,  may  become  unavoidable. 

As  already  incidentally  stated,  gummata  in  the  pre- 
uleerative  stage  might  be  confounded  with  either 
tuberculous  or  malignant  new  growths.  Gumma'.a  occur 
in  the  larynx  in  three  forms:  First,  as  a  nodular 
syphilide,  "  in  which  a  number  of  rounded  nodules  of  the 
size  of  a  shot  up  to  that  of  a  pea  are  found,  sharply 
defined  from  and  somewhat  elevated  above  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  generally  situated  so  close  to  each  other 
that  they  sometimes  nearly  seem  to  coalesce.  The  cover- 
ing mucous  membrane,  which  is  in  the  beginning 
normally  coloured,  gradually  acquires  a  more  yellowish 
tint"  (Maurlau).  Secondly,  as  a  gummatous  infiltration, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  Thirdly,  as  a  "circumscribed 
gumma,"  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
which  is,  until  its  sudden  and  complete  breakdown  occurs, 
covered  by  apparently  intact  and,  as  a  rule,  yellowishly- 
coloured  mucous  membrane.  In  its  neighbourhood  an 
area  of  bright  congestion,  or  even  oedema,  often  exists. 
These  gummata  are  apt  to  occur  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life 
when  a  primary  Infection  may  bona-fide  have  long  been 
forgotten,  or  wh?n  no  history  of  infection  appears  to  exist 
at  all.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  patient's 
age  and  the  aspect  of  the  larynx,  may  give  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion that  the  growth  is  of  malignant  nature.  The  effect 
of  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  however,  and 
—in  cases  in  which  the  use  of  this  drug  has  been  omitted— 
the  extremely  sudden  and  complete  breakdown  of  the 
tumour  and  its  replacement  within  two  or  three  days  by  a 
deep  and  extensive  dirty  ulcer,  will  soon  enough  clear  up 
the  diagnosis. 

3.  Lan/Hffeal  Tuberculosis  in  Mlldl-ar/al  People. 
Whilst  laryngeal  tuberculosis  In  young  people  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  larynx 
— although  in  very  exceptional  cases  even  then  such  errors 
may  oeciur—  the  diffieultiea  of  differential  diagnosis  some- 
times are  considerable  In  esses  of  middle-aged  or  old 
people.  To  begin  with,  the  occurrence  and  even  compara- 
tive frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  middle-aged  and  old 
™™*.is  P,?1  ,Bufficiently  realized  by  some  observers,  and 
aeconaiy,  the  laryngeal  phenomena  in  such  cages  are  not 


nearly  so  characteristic  as  the  appearances  seen  In  typical 
cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  occurring  in  young  people. 
The  observer,  being  very  naturally  bent  in  favour  of  the 
diagnosis  of  malignant  disease,  when  he  sees  an  obscure 
ulceration  in  the  larynx  of  a  middle-aged  or  elderly 
person,  is  very  likely  to  make  a  mistake.  No  better  proof 
can  be  given  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  said  than  the 
statement,  which  I  find  in  Griinwald's  recent  work  on  the 
treatment  o!  laryngeal  tuberculosis2 — namely,  that  out  of 
93  radical  operations  undertaken  for  the  cure  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  laryngeal  cancer,  in  not  less  than  17 
the  diagnosis  turned  out  to  have  been  mistaken — that  is, 
in  nearly  20  per  cent. — and  if  reliable  statistics  existed  as 
to  the  total  number  of  diagnostic  mistakes  which  had 
been  committed  in  operations  for  what  was  supposed  to  be 
malignant  disease  of  the  larynx,  and  which  turned  out  to 
be  tuberculosis,  I  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  the 
percentage  would  be  even  greater.  I  here  include,  of  course, 
tuberculous  tumours  as  well  as  tuberculous  ulcers.  Xrue, 
with  sufficient  care,  the  great  ma j  ority  of  these  mistakes 
can  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  Thus  even  if  the  laryngo- 
scopy appearances  should  be  ambiguous,  and  neither 
characteristic  of  tuberculosis  nor  of  cancer,  other  pheno- 
mena, sueh  as  enlargement  of  cervical  lymphatic  glands, 
concomitant  signs  in  the  lungs,  the  presence  oi  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  sputum,  rise  of  temperature,  etc.,  will  be  of 
much  assistance ;  and,  further,  microscopic  and  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  secretion  covering  the  laryngeal 
ulcer,  and  of  fragments  of  the  latter  itself  removed  by 
means  of  curetting,  will  usually  clear  up  the  doabt  pre- 
viously entertained;  but  after  all  a  number  of  cases 
remain,  in  which  concomitant  symptoms  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  in  which  mistakes  may  easily  be 
committed. 

The  differential  diagnosis  besween  tuberculous  and 
syphilitic  ulceration  in  middle-aged  people  may  also  offer 
considerable  difficulties.  Broadly  Bpeaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  tuberculous  ulceration  is  distinguished  by  the 
pallor  of  the  affected  parts,  syphilis  by  its  decidedly 
inflammatory  character ;  that  the  development  of  the 
tuberculous  ulcer  is  slow,  that  of  the  syphilitic  very 
rapid;  that  phthisical  ulcers  are  usually  email  and 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  larynx,  whilst  syphilitic 
ulcers  are,  as  a  rule,  from  the  very  first  comparatively 
big,  solitary,  and  unilateral ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
syphilitic  ulcer  is,  as  a  rule,  much  deeper  and  more 
sharply  limited  than  the  tuberculous,  which  gives  the 
part  a  more  worm-eaten  appearance.  Again,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  characteristics  of  the  tuberculous 
ulcer  in  middle-aged  and  old  people  often  are  not  nearly 
so  well  marked  as  in  young  people,  and  that  the  general 
constitutional  symptoms,  their  accompanying  signs  in 
other  parts,  and  bacteriological  examination  ought  all  to 
be  made  use  of  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  Should,  as 
would  now  seem  likely,  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  be  the  real 
cause  of  syphilis,  and  should  its  presence  become  readily 
ascertainable,  this  will  of  course  be  a  further  important 
aid  towards  the  differentiation  of  the  two  diseases. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  deep  syphilitic- ulcei-s 
and  malignant  disease  does  not,  as  a  rule,  offer  great 
difficulties,  because  even  in  the  ulcerating  stage  of  cancer 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  tumefaction  of  the 
margins  of  the  ulcer  than  is  found  in  the  tertiary  syphi- 
litic ulcer  of  the  larynx  ;  and  additionally,  if  the  cancer 
belongs  to  the  extrinsic  variety,  the  enlargement  of  the 
corresponding  cervical  lymphatics  is  as  a  rule  much  more 
considerable  than  met  with  in  syphilis.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  may  bs  very 
doubtful  from  the  mere  laryngoscopy  aspecs,  and  in 
which  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  micro- 
scopic and  bacteriological  examination  of  fragments 
removed  may  be  necessary  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

4.  Diffuse  Infiltration. 
The  greatest  diagnostic  difficulties  certainly  are  en- 
countered when  the  three  diseases  present  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  infiltration,  occupying,  as  they 
do  as  a  rule  in  such  circumstances,  either  the  posterior 
wall  or  one  side  of  the  larynx.  May  I  confess  that  I  have 
been  sometimes  equally  surprised  and  amused  when  euth 
cases  have  been  shown  in  societies  in  order  to  obtain 
diagnostic  help,  and  when  some  members  cheerfully  com- 
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mitted  themselves  after  one  such  fugitive  examination  as 
is  possible  in  the  meeting  room  of  a  society,  to  a  definite 
diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  an  obscure  infiltration  ? 
True,  in  some  such  cases  concomitant  signs  may  be 
extremely  valuable,  and  greatly  facilitate  differential 
diagnosis,  as,  for  instance,  the  simultaneous  existence 
of  tuberculous  chest  disease,  of  skin  eruptions  belonging 
to  the  tertiary  stage  of  syp.  ilis  or  other  signs  of  that 
disease,  or  the  coexistence  of  so  considerable  an  enlarge- 
ment of  cervical  lymphatic  glands  as  is  commonly  met 
with  only  in  malignant  disease  ;  but  when  such  signs 
are  absent,  and  when  one  has  to  make  ore's  own  diagnosis 
from  the  laryngoscopy  aspect  of  a  diffuee  infiltration 
alone,  occupjing  either  the  posterior  waU  of  the  larynx 
or  one  of  its  sides,  being  in  some  eases  still  covered  with 
normal  mucous  membrane,  or  in  others  already  super- 
ficially ulcerated,  one  cannot,  according  to  my  experience, 
be  cautious  enough  in  not  committing  oneself  to  a  definite 
diagnosis  from  one  examination.  To  give  but  one  illus- 
tration of  this :  You  all  know  the  common  experience, 
that  unusual  cases  H6ually  occur  in  couples.  I  si:  all 
never  forget  the  cases  of  two  men,  each  aged  50,  who 
by  cbacee  ccBsul'c-d  me  on  the  same  morning,  one  imme- 
diately after  the  other.  In  each  case  the  complaint  was 
about  difficulty  in  swallowing,  about  thickness  and  weak- 
ness of  voice,  occasional  slight  pain  in  the  throat,  net 
shooting  Into  the  ears,  and  about  great  increase  of 
secretion  from  the  throat.  The  laryngoscopy  appear- 
ances in  both  cases  were  so  similar  that  the  cases 
appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  twins.  In  both  cases 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  was  enormously 
thickened,  and  the  movements  of  both  arytenoids, 
which  were  much  swollen  and  congested,  were 
somewhat  impeded  in  either  direction.  In  neither 
case  was  there  any  considerable  cachexia  or  any  swelling 
of  the  cervical  lymphatics,  and  in  both  cases  there  was  no 
distinct  history  of  syphilis.  Yet,  iodide  of  potassium 
beiag  at  once  prescribed  in  both  cases,  one  patient  was 
cured  within  a  few  wes-ks ;  whilst  in  the  other,  after 
a  short  temporary  improvement,  the  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  malignant  disease  developed,  to  which  the 
patient  ultimately  succumbed. 

These  cases,  which  occurred  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  my  practice,  were  a  lesson,  ior  ever  cautioning 
me  against  rashly  makicg  any  definite  diagnosis  in  cases 
of  infiltration  of  the  larjnx.  As  a  rule,  after  a  certain 
period  of  observation,  coupled  with  investigation  of  all 
concomitant  signs  and  symptoms,  and  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  the  diagnosis  is  cleared  up.  A 
few  cases,  however,  remain  obscure  till  the  very  end, 
and  even  at  the  post-mortem  table  cannot  be  decided, 
so  that  only  subsequt  at  microscopic  examination  may 
settle  the  actual  nature  of  the  case.  An  instance  of 
that  sort  was  reported  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Samuel 
West.3 

The  truth  of  the  matt**  is  that  the  perichondritis, 
which  may  be  engendered  in  cases  of  syphilis  and  tuber- 
culosis as  well  as  in  malignant  disease,  in  some  cases  so 
completely  masks  the  signs  of  the  original  affection  as  to 
render  the  diagnosis  from  the  laryngoscopic  aspect  alone 
practically  impossible ;  and  the  difficulties  of  differential 
diagnosis  are  the  greater,  because  not  only  perichondritis 
from  other  causes  than  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
to-day's  discussion,  but  also  obscure  infective  inflamma- 
tions of  which  as  yec  very  little  is  known  clinically,  but 
which  are  very  unpleasant  realities,  may  laryngoscopically 
be  peifeetly  indistinguishable  irom  tuberculous,  syphilitic, 
or  malignant  infiltration.1 

Nor  ought  one  to  judge  too  rashly  from  a  certain  degree 
of  improvement  occurring  in  the  appearances  and  in  the 
symptoms  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  That 
dru^r,  as  you  know,  has  a  resorting  influence,  not  only 
upon  syphilitic,  but  also  upon  inflammatory  products  of 
other  origin,  and  fallacious  amelioration  not  at  all 
rarely  takes  place  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  which  is 
but  too  quickly  doomed  to  disappointment.  Only  when 
actual  disappearance  of  the  doubtful  infiltration  has  taken 
place  under  the  use  of  the  drug  is  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis 
justified.  From  the  moment  that  the  infiltration  begins 
to  break  down  th«  diagnosis,  of  course,  becomes  easier 
through    the.  fact  that   microscopic    and  bacteriological 

8  Pathological  Society'*  Transactions,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  35. 
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examination  of  the  secretion,  and  of  fragments  of  the 
base  and  margins  of  the  ulcer  removed  by  curetting  or 
by  frrceps,  places  a  number  of  additional  diagnostic 
weapons*  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner.  Still,  as  the 
literature  of  our  speciality  shows,  diagnostic  errors  in 
cases  of  this  kind  are  anything  but  uncommon. 
My  final  remarks  apply  to 

5.  The  Combination  of  Tico  or  More  of  the  Diseases  undtr 

Discussion 
In  one  and  the  same  patient,  and  to  the  diagnostic  diffi- 
culties engendered  thereby.  The  possibilities  here  occurring 
are  manifold,  and  capable  of  every  conceivable  permuta- 
tion. A  tuberculous  patient  may  become  syphilitic  cr 
affi  cted  by  malignant  disease.  A  syphilitic  patient  may 
acquire  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  A  victim  to  malignant 
disease  may — theoretically  at  any  rate— fall  a  prey  to  either 
tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  although  seeing  the  age  at 
which  malignant  disease  usually  occurs,  subsequent 
infection  with  either  tubereulcsi3  or  syphilis  will  in  the 
nature  of  things  but  very  rarely  occur.  Even  a  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  all  three  diseases  in  one  and  the 
same  patient  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility, although  I  am  not  aware  that  a  caEe  of  this  kind 
ha3  actually  been  recorded.  Again,  when  two  of  the  dis- 
eases named  occur  in  one  and  the  same  person,  it  ia 
possible  that  their  manifestations  may  either  arise  in 
one  and  the  same  organ  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  or 
that  they  may  follow  one  another,  or  that  the  manifesta- 
tior.3  of  the  one  may  appear  in  one  part  of  the  body 
and  those  of  the  other  in  another.  Thus  a  patient  may 
simultaneously  have  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulcers  in 
his  larynx,  or  he  may  have  a  tuberculous  infiltration 
in  his  larynx  and  an  eruption  of  roseola  on  his  skin. 
A  patient  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  at 
the  same  thee  be  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  larynx,  or  a 
patient  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  liver  may  at  the  same 
time  show  in  the  form  of  adhesions  and  loss  of  substance, 
or  even  in  the  form  of  fresh  gummatous  ulceration,  the 
effects  of  constitutional  syphilis  in  his  larjnx.  Or 
again,  phenomena  of  deep  destructive  ulceration  com- 
bined with  tumefaction  ia  another  part  of  the  larynx  may 
represent  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  both  syphilis 
and  cancer,  but  this  event  is  a  much  rarer  one  in  the 
larynx  than  it  is  in  the  tongue. 

In  former  days  it  was  a  sort  of  axiom  that  tuberculosis 
and  malignant  disease  were  mutually  ex'-lusive  of  one 
another,  and  never  occurred  simultaneously  in  one  and 
the  same  person.  This  notion,  however,  has  long  since 
exploded,  and  I  have  myself  recorded  a  ease  in  which,5  as 
shown  by  the  poit-msrtem  examination,  laryngeal  cancer 
co-existed  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
two  of  the  diseases  under  consideration  will,  as  a  rule, 
greatly  enhance  the  diagnostic  difficulties.  Even  when 
their  manifestations  do  not  appear  simultaneously  in  the 
larynx,  bat  only  one  of  them  produces  pathological 
changes  in  that  organ,  whilst  the  other  constitutional 
disease  aff«  cts  quite  another  part  of  the  body,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  thereby  rendered  much  more  difficult. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  person  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  obstinate  catarrh  of  the 
larynx.  The  presumption  would,  of  course,  be  in  favour 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  as  well,  more  particularly  so 
when  a  bacteriological  examination  has  been  made  and 
tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found.  Yet  the  laryngeal 
congestion  may  be  due  to  secondary  syphilis,  the 
pulmonary  and  bacteriological  signs  notwithstanding. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  combination,  therefore,  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  and  tentative  antisypbilitie 
treatment  should  be  introduced  if  there  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  matter.  Nor  should,  if  there  be  any 
ulceration  in  the  larynx,  an  examination  of  the  secretion 
from  it  for  Spirochaeta  pallida  be  neglected.  Again,  take  a 
ease  like  the  one  above  referred  to— namely,  the  ease  of 
a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  suspicious  growth  in  the 
larynx,  who  has  at  the  same  time  undoubted  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  his  sputum.  The 
presumption  naturally  would  be  that  the  laryngeal 
disease,  too,  was  tuberculous.  Still,  as  this  and  a  few 
other  cases  show,  this  presumption  is  not  infallibly  right, 
and    the    possibility    of    a    simnltaneou3    occurrence    of 
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laryngeal  cancer  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Even  more  difficult  are  the  cases  in  which  manifesta- 
tions of  two  of  the  diseases  coexist  in  the  larynx.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  each 
of  them  may  and  do  become  completely  blurred,  and  it 
will  be  only  fro 31  the  employment  of  every  kind  of  addi- 
tional information  that  a  correct  diagnosis  may  ultimately 
be  formed.  In  not  a  few  instances,  however,  of  this  kind 
it  will  be  very  difficult,  or  may,  indeed,  be  impossible,  to 
unravel  the  true  nature  of  the  combination.  Under  all 
circumstances,  in  obscure  cases  the  possibility  of  a 
previous  syphilitic  infecti 3D,  even  if  there  be  absolutely 
no  history  of  such,  should  ba  kept  in  view,  and  iodide  of 
pota=siam  should  be  given  as  a  help  towards  clearing  up 
the  diagnosis.  A  thorough  examination  should  be  made, 
not  only  of  the  laryDx,  but  of  the  patient's  whole  body, 
and  every  help  that  could  be  afforded  by  investigation  of 
the  patient's  temperature  and  weight,  by  the  family,  and 
bis  own  previous  history,  by  microscopic  and  bacteriologi- 
cal examination  of  the  secretion  and  fragments  removed, 
should  bs  made  use  of. 

Many  a  time  in  my  experience  have  I  been  painfully 
aware  of  the  imperfection  cf  our  knowledge  concerning  ihe 
differential  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  larynx.  Often  enough  have  I 
keenly  felt  my  responsibility  when  I  had  to  advise  as  to 
the  performance  of  a  radical  operation  and  when  I  wa3  by 
no  means  absolutely  certain  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease  in  the  individual  ca9e.  But  only  when  preparing 
this  paper  for  your  consideration  has  it  become  quite 
clear  to  myself  how  great  and  manifold  are  the  difficulties 
which  we  may  encounter  in  trying  to  establish  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases.  Let  me 
hope  that  in  the  discussion  following  these  remarks 
further  light  may  be  thrown  on  what  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
chapters  of  our  speciality. 


II.— W.  Jobson  Horse,  ML\,  B.C.Cantab., 

Surgeon    to    the    Metropolitan  Ear.    Xose,    and   Throat   Hospital  • 

formerly  Ernest  Hart  Scientific  Research  Scholar  of 

the  British  Medical  Association. 

Some  few  years  ago — it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  British 
Congress  for  the  Prevention  oi  Consumption — I  had  the 
pleasure  of  conducting  some  eminent  laiyngologists  round 
the  Pathological  Musenrn  which  was  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  Congress.  One  of  my  visitors  commented  on  the 
large  amount  of  space  which  had  been  allotted  to  the 
larynx,  and  on  the  introduction  of  specimens  illustrating 
diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  of  that  organ.  Side  by 
side  with  the  specimens  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis  were 
placed,  for  the  parpose  of  teaching  differential  diagnosis, 
examples  of  syphilis,  lupus,  leprosy,  carcinoma,  and 
pachydermia  of  the  larynx! 

The  explanation  I  offered  for  the  introduction  of  these 
specimens  was  that  the  eye  trained  to  recognize  changes 
in  the  larynx  caused  by  tuberculosis  would  make  very  few 
errors  indeed  in  the  diagnosis  of  laryngeal  diseases.  To 
this  my  visitor  replied,  "Quite  true,  my  good  fellow,  but 
where  ar<5  ycu  going  to  meet  with  such  a  monster?"  If 
the  dictum  is  true,  let  us  hope  that  we  are  all  monsters,  or 
if  we  are  not,  that  we  are  gathered  togelher  to-day  with  a 
view  of  becoming  monsters;  for  I  purpose  approaching 
the  subject  of  our  discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
exclusion  cf  tuberculosis. 

With  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  solution  of  a  problem  such 
as  the  one  before  u?,  it  is  as  well  to  have  some  practical 
method  or  scheme  to  work  upon.  The  method  of  investi- 
gation should  have  a  scientific  basis,  it  should  be  work- 
able, it  should  not  Bubject  the  patient  to  experimental 
tests,  either  of  an  operative  or  therapeutic  nature,  if  such 
tests  would  be  detrimental  to  the  patient's  recovery.  The 
scheme  I  shall  submit  is  one  of  elimination. 

When  the  practitioner,  who  is  in  regular  attendance, 
offers  an  opinion  upon  an  ambiguous  disease  of  the 
larynx,  I  find  that  he  is  generally  correct.  He  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  his  patient's  previous  health  and  family 
history,  and  is  in  a  position  to  exclude  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis  as  possible  factors.  The  natural  anxiety  of  a 
specialist  is  for  fear  that  he  overlooks  malignant  disease 
111  its  earlier  stages.  This  anxiety  is  rellected  in  the  fact 
—in  my  experience— that  when  an  expert  makes  an  error 
m  diagnosis   it   is  usually  on  the  side  of  regarding   an 


innocent  growth  as  malignant,  and  not  on  that  of  over- 
looking malignant  disease.  Itis  a  good  error,  butnone  the 
less  an  error  in  diagnosis  When  I  say  "  in  my  experience." 
perhaps  I  should  amplify  that  by  adding  that  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  course  of  clinical  work  to 
spend  some  ten  years  of  my  life  in  the  dead-house 
and  the  pathologi  al  workroom.  In  that  time  there 
have  passed  through  my  hands  many  specimens  of 
tissue  removed  from  the  larynx  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  show  malignaat  disease,  and  which  have  occasioned 
surprise  when  they  have  demonstrated  tuberculosis.  More 
than  once  I  bave  knov?n  thyrotomy  performed  under  a 
s;milar  misapprehension,  and  I  have  known  also  the 
entire  larynx  removed  in  a  case  of  tuberculosis  mistaken 
fcr  malignant  disease.  In  this  experience  I  am  Dot  alone. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  reference  to  errors  in  diagnosis 
in  the  practice  of  others  ia  made  with  all  humility  that  is 
born  of  pathology;  it  admits  of  only  one  interpretation, 
namely,  gratitude,  for,  however  learnedly  we  may  talk 
here  and  elsewhere,  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  one  of  us 
will  have  to  bear  his  cross  ia  silence  before  he  can  lay 
claim  to  experience. 

The  elimination  of  tuberculosis  is,  therefore,  a  point  to 
be  gained,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  the  most  prac- 
tical way  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  of  cancer.  The 
suggestion  is  not  made  to  satisfy  an  idle  fancy.  It  is  dic- 
tated, as  I  have  shown,  by  pathological  a3  well  as  by 
clinical  facts.  There  are  difficulties  at  times  in  adopting 
this  course  I  admit,  bat  in  the  present  day  they  are  not  so 
insurmountable,  and  to  them  I  shall  revert. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  describe  and  differentiate  the 
clinical  signs  and  symptoms  met  with  in  typical  and 
uncomplicated  cases  of  tuberculosis,  of  syphilis,  or  of 
cancer  of  the  larynx.  In  doing  so  one  wouli  be  re- 
capitulating a  great  deal  of  what  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie 
wrote,  and  to  which  there  is  very  little  to  be  added. 
Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  our  discussion  is  not 
concerned  with  typical  cases — although  the  term  "  tjpical" 
in  this  matter  must  be  a  relative  one.  It  is  also  under- 
stood tbat  the  discussion  is  limited  to  intrinsic  disease 
of  the  larynx.  Nor  i3  it  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
value  of  any  one  sign  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases.  It  is  more  with  general  principles  that 
I  shall  deal  in  arguing  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained 
by  putting  the  patient  through  a  lengthy  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  his  case  or  an  account  of  his  symptoms. 
These  can  be  supplied  by  the  patient's  medical  attendant. 
It  is  better  for  the  larynx  to  have  remained  at  rest  as 
long  as  possible  before  the  examination  is  made,  and, 
needless  to  add,  it  is  also  better  that  that  examination 
should  be  made  unprejudiced  by  any  previous  expression 
of  opinlcn. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  objective  a=pect  of  the  matter 
there  are,  however,  four  subjective  factors  which  may  be 
usefully  considered.  The  four  questions  which  I  would 
previously  ask  are  the  following : 

1.  Pain — is  It  constant  or  intermittent  ? 
2    Vocal  function— has.  it  been  impaired  previously,  and,  if 
so,  after  what  interval  of  immunity  was  ther9  recurrence  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  fibrotle  degeneration  ?  What  is 
the  condition  o!  the  urine  ? 

4.  Has  the  larynx  recently  undergone  any  local  treatment  ? 

Pain  is  experienced,  relatively,  much  earlier  and  mere 
continuously  in  malignant  disease.  At  first  it  is  localized 
to  the  larynx,  and  afterwards  it  radiates  to  the  ears. 
Whereas,  in  tubeiculo3is,  and  still  more  so  in  syphilis, 
there  is  often  a  noteworthy  absence  of  pain  when  the 
larynx  is  at  rest. 

Hoarseness  or  impairment  of  the  vocal  function  for  a 
long  period  is  not  against  the  disease  being  malignant; 
but  a  recurrence  of  impairment  of  the  vocal  function 
after  an  immunity  ior  an  interval — it  may  be  seme  years — 
is  consistent  with  a  recrudescence  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
larynx,  when,  perhaps,  the  disease  has  become  arrested 
in  the  lungs.  Further,  the  character  of  the  voice  is  helpful. 
There  is  this  marked  difference  between  the  hoarseness 
occasioned  by  tuberculosis  and  that  by  syphilis  or  malig- 
nant disease.  In  the  former  the  voice  is  weak,  perhaps 
a  mere  whisper,  due,  as  I  have  showu,  to  a  myositis  of  the 
intrinsic  muscles,  whereas,  in  cancer  and  syphilis,  the 
voice  is  strong  though  hoarse.  Impairment  of  the  vocal 
function  may  be  characterized  as  asthenic  in  tuber- 
culosis and  sthenic  in  the  other  two  diseases.     Fibrotic 
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degeneration  in  other  organs  points  to  syphilis  or  malig- 
nant disease,  or  pachydermia,  rather  than  to  tuberculosis, 
for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  a  person  smitten  with 
tubercle  should  pray  to  become  gouty,  using  the  word  in 
Its  comprehensive  and  non-committal  sense.  As  regards 
an  inquiry  into  previous  local  treatment,  it  is  not  amiss  to 
make  quite  sure  the  larynx  has  not  been  spoilt,  for  an 
independent  opinion  by  some  previous  application  of 
drugs  or  cautery,  or  by  an  attempt  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  affected  part  for  an  examination. 

I  now  pass  to  the  objective  part  of  the  matter,  that  is, 
to  the  laryngo=copic  examination  itself,  and  I  propose  to 
place  the  cases  in  four  groups,  it  being  understood  that 
each  case  is  ambiguous  and  that  we  are  arguing  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known. 

My  four  groups  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Those  cases  in  which  there  is  only  cnDgestion  of  the 
laryngeal  mucosa,  and  perhaps  impaired  mobility  of  a  vocal 
cord.  The  congestion  may  be  patchy  and  limited  to  only  one 
part,  or  it  may  ba  diffuse  and  involving  both  sides.  The 
paresis  may  be  bilateral. 

2.  Those  cases  in  which  there  is  (perhaps  in  addition  to  con- 
gestion and  impaired  mobility)  some  tumefaction,  if  not  a 
definite  tumonr  or  excrescence. 

3.  Those  cases  in  which  in  addition  to  congestion,  impaired 
mobility  and  tumefaction,  there  is  ulceration. 

4.  And  lastly,  those  in  which  there  is  external  evidence  of 
disease,  such  as  glandular  enlargement. 

As  the  discussion  before  us  is  intended  to  be  essentially  a 
clinical  one,  I  do  not  propose  to  divert  it  into  pathological 
channels,  but  a  little  pathology  is  very  helpful  at  times  as 
an  aid  to  clinical  diagnosis.  In  quite  the  earlier  stages  of 
tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease  there  are  fundamental 
changes  in  the  larynx,  such  as  congestion,  tumefaction, 
and  paresis,  mentioned  in  Groups  1  and  2,  which,  whilst 
appearing  to  overlap,  in  reality  do  not  join  issue.  To 
differentiate  these  changes  a  minute  knowledge  of  the 
histology  of  the  larynx  is  essential,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  distribution  of  the  two  varieties  of  epithelium,  the 
columnar  and  the  tessellated,  lining  the  larynx.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  sites  of  transitional  epithelium  is  also  essen- 
tial to  the  elucidation  of  the  biological  processes  we  have 
to  consider.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  part  played  by  the  epithelium  in  the  larynx  in 
health  and  disease.  SufHceit  forme  toremindyonthat  this 
epithelium  presents  striking  contrasts  at  different  stages  of 
life.  In  the  fetus  its  distribution  is  very  different  from  that 
in  the  infant,  in  the  infant  from  that  in  adult  life,  and 
again  with  advancing  years  there  are  further  changes  in 
Che  relative  proportion  of  the  columnar  to  the  tessellated 
variety.  Then,  again,  comparing  age  with  8ge,  there  Sb  a 
difference  in  the  two  sexes,  and  in  this  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  relative  frequency  of  intrinsic  disease  in  the  male 
compared  with  the  female  subject.  In  the  male  the 
epithelium  seems  to  have  a  greater  proclivity  to  undergo 
a  metaplasia  under  the  provocation  of  irritants  and 
disease,  with  the  result  that  there  Is  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  squamous-celled  neoplasm?. 

At  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1898 
I  demonstrated  that  the  part  of  the  laryngeal  mucosa 
which  is  richest  in  glandular  structure  is  most  vulnerable 
to  tuberculous  infection.  I  have  also  shown  that  that 
part  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium.  Whereas  the 
part  which  is  clad  with  squamous  epithelium  is  relatively 
free  from  glands  and  immune  against  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, becoming  involved  in  a  tuberculous  process  only  by 
continuity,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  epithelioma  is 
by  far  the  most  common  form  of  intrinsic  malignant 
disease  of  the  larynx.  It  is  also  commonly  agreed 
that  the  ventricular  bands  and  the  vocal  cords  are  the 
more  frequent  sites  of  origin  of  epithelioma.  Personally 
I  would  restrict  this  statement  to  those  parts  of  the  ven- 
tricular bands  and  of  the  vocal  cords  which  are  covered 
with  squamous  epithelium,  and  would  add  to  the  state- 
ment the  sites  of  transitional  epithelium.  All  these  parts 
can  be  well  defined.  For  although  the  diameters  of  the 
larynx  in  any  direction  are  lesa  than  an  inch,  for  practical 
purposes  the  different  areas  to  which  I  have  referred  are  a 
mile  apart. 

It  therefore  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  as  an  aid  to  differential  diagnosis 
between  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease,  in  the  earlier 
Btages  which  we  are  now  considering,  to  localize  the  site  of 
origin.    Should  the  congestion  be  so  diffuse  as  to  Involve 


the  entire  side  of  the  larynx  or  both  sides,  then  steps  can 
be  taken  to  ted uce  it  by  the  application  of  cocaine  and 
adrenalin  by  meaus  of  a  drop  syringe  in  preference  to  a 
spray.  Dr.  StCJair  Thomson  has  already  called  attention 
to  this  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  lupus  of  the  nose.  Having 
localized  the  site  of  origin  in  this  way,  we  have  grounds 
for  stating  whether  the  disease  is  tuberculous  or  malignant. 
The  exceptions  to  this  statement,  such  as  the  development 
of  adenoid  cancer  in  the  regions  vulnerable  to  tubercu- 
losis, do  not  invalidate  the  general  application  of  the 
principles  I  have  slatfd. 

Passing  now  to  another  point  in  an  early  differential 
diagnosis.  All  three  diseases  have  this  in  common,  they 
consist  essentially — but  in  varying  degrees — of  a  cell 
proliferation  and  infiltration,  which  gradually  burrows 
extensively  and  dfeply  into  the  surrounding  parts,  with 
the  result  that  the  intrinsic  muscles  sooner  or  later 
become  affected,  and  impaired  mobility  of  one  or  both 
cords  results.  It  therefore  follows  th=it  this  impaired 
mobility  is  not  peculiar  to  malignant  disease.  In  tuber- 
culosis, however,  the  paresis  is  less  marked  and  less 
persistent  than  it  is  ia  cancer,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
occasioned  by  a  myositis  secondnry  to  a  bacterial  in- 
vasion rather  than  to  a  cell  proliferation,  8S  in  cancer. 
All  the  same,  I  have  seen  laryngeal  tuberculosis  ushered 
in  by  double  abductor  paralysis.  In  pachydermia  laryngis 
simplex  impaired  mobility  of  the  cord  may  occur.  In 
expressing  this  opinion  I  find  myself  at  variance  with  my 
co-referee.1  I  have  not  only  observed  clinically  a  fixation 
of  the  cord  in  pachydermia  simplex,  but  I  have  also 
microscoped  specimens  of  this  pathological  condition,  in 
which  the  damage  done  by  the  deposition  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  intrinsic 
muscle  fibres  would  fully  account  for  the  clinical 
phenomenon.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  impaired 
mobility  of  a  vocal  cord  is  of  value  as  evidence  of 
malignancy  in  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  presents 
a  well-defined  tumour  or  excrescence,  other  than  pachy- 
dermia, which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  benign  neoplasm. 
It  is  also  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  growth  beneath 
the  epithelium.  The  sign  is  also  of  service  in  cases  in 
which  the  origin  of  the  growth  ia  so  deep-seated  that 
fixation  ol  the  cord  is  the  only  clinical  feature  observable 
in  the  larynx  above  the  levei  of  the  glottis. 

Passing  on  to  Group  2 — naoie:ly,  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  tumefaction,  if  not  a  definite  tumour  or  ex- 
crescence— it  will' be  inferred  from  what  I  hive  already 
said  that  its  situation  will  assist  in  excluding  or  ad- 
mitting tuberculosis  into  the  diagnosis,  unless  the  tumour 
happens  to  be  situated  at  a  site  of  transitional  epithelium 
such  as  the  vocal  process.  This  brings  me  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  pachydermia  laryngis.  Some  few  years 
a?o,  at  the  Portsmouth  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1899,  and  in  a  paper  privately  published  as  a  thesis  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  I  brought  forward  evidence  to 
show  that  pachydermia  laryngis  should  be  regarded  more 
as  evidence  of  disease  than  as  a  disease  in  itself.  I  showed 
that  a  pachydermatous  condition  maybe  brought  about 
by  syphilis,  or  tubercle,  or  malignant  disease,  and  that 
even  the  variety  which  might  claim  to  be  called  simplex 
was  not  uncommonly  associated  with  fibrotic  disease  in 
other  organs.  The  three  diseases  we  are  considering, 
acting  as  irritants,  may  all  induce  a  hyperplasia  followed 
by  a  metaplasia  of  the  superjacent  epithelium,  with  the 
formation  of  the  clinical  appearances  of  pachydermia.  It 
therefore  follows  that  a  diagnosis  of  pachydermia  is  not 
sufficient  in  itself.  One  mubt  be  prepared  to  exclude  the 
causation  of  the  pachydermia.  In  illustration  of  this 
point  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany.  Some  of  you  may  remember 
that  Virchow  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  from  an  examination 
of  the  pirt  removed,  that  the  disease  might  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  pachydermia  laryngis.  No  mention  was  made 
of  any  cause  for  the  pachydermia.  At  that  time  the 
condition  had  only  recently  been  desctibed  by  my  old 
teacher,  and  it  is  evident  from  reading  his  report  that 
the  condition  was  not  then  regarded  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  underlying  disease.  . 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  advisability 
and  of  the  manner  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  suspected 
growth  for  microscopic  examination.  It  is  now  generally 
»  Sir  Felix  Semou,  MalFgulmt  Disease  01  the  Larynx,  Encyclopaedia 
Mcdica  vol  vi  p  386:  '^Pachydermia,  in  my  experience,  never 
"/uses.'  however  much  the  tumefaction  may  be  developed,  impairment 
of  the  mobility." 
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agreed,  I  think,  that  unless  the  patient  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  disease  in 
the  event  of  the  microscopic  examination  being  positive, 
it  is  as  well  to  advise  the  patient  not  to  undergo  this  little 
exploratory  operation.  In  the  event  of  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  the  growth  for  examination  being  decided  upon, 
it  is  as  well  for  it  to  be  urderstood  that  a  negative  report 
from  the  microscopist  counts  for  nothing.  It  certainly 
should  not  be  made  use  of  for  shifting  the  responsibility 
of  a  negative  diagnosis  from  the  clinician  on  to  the  path- 
ologist. For  the  pathologist  can  go  no  further  than  report 
upon  the  tissue  submitted  to  him.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent upon  the  clinician  to  remove  a  portion  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  teach  the  deeper  part  of  the  growth.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  this  is  more  easily  carried  out  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  excrescence  than 
when  there  is  only  a  diffuse  tumefaction.  Failure  is  in  no 
small  measure  to  te  attributed  to  the  forceps  used.  Those 
cutting  from  before  backwards,  or  laterally  in  the  same 
line  as  the  shaft  of  the  instrument,  are  best  avoided,  for 
they  cannot  be  insinuated  so  as  to  reach  the  deeper  part 
so  well  as  those  of  the  punch-cutting  variety,  in  which  the 
knife  is  set  at  an  angle  to  the  shaft  of  the  instrument. 
The  piece  of  tissue  removed  should  be  placed  in  sterilized 
water  or  saline  solution,  in  order  that  an  animal  experi- 
ment may  be  conducted  with  a  fragment,  with  a  view  to 
finally  excluding  tuberculosis.  The  remaining  portion 
could  then  be  prepared  for  microscopical  examination,  and 
if  the  operator  has  not  cut  deeply  enough  to  reach  diseased 
tissue  or  to  permit  of  a  useful  opinion  being  formed,  this 
should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  pathological  report. 

I  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  group  of  cases, 
In  which  the  tumefaction  has  broken  down  and  there  is 
ulceration.  I  will  not  dwi'll  upon  the  relative  significance 
of  pain,  fetor,  the  nature  cf  the  ulcer,  or  the  character  of 
the  discharge.  At  this  stage  we  are  considerably  assisted 
in  excluding  tuberculosis  by  the  pathological  fact  to 
which  I  have  drawn  attention  elsewhere,  that  when  tuber- 
culous disease  in  the  larynx  presents  ulceration  that  in 
the  lungs  has  already  reached  cavitation.  True  it  is  that 
the  pulmonary  di?ease  may  have  become  arrested,  or  may 
be  so  deep-seated  as  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  a  most 
careful  auscultation.  But  in  sn;  h  a  case  a  Roe ntgengraph 
would  probably  disclose  any  old  disease  in  the  lung  if  the 
temperature  chart,  the  repeated  examiration  of  the 
sputum,  and  animal  inoculation  with  the  same  have  failed 
to  do  so. 

At  times  it  is  not  amiss  to  go  bf-low  the  belt  in  seeking 
the  diagnosis  of  ambiguous  ulceration  of  the  larynx. 
Some  few  years  ago  there  came  under  my  notice  a  case  of 
laryngeal  ulceration  which  was  suggestive  of  malignanr y. 
There  was  extensive  tumefaction  with  sloughy  ulceration 
of  one  side,  and  there  was  also  marked  cachexia.  The 
man  was  brought  into  the  hospital.  A  study  of  the  tem- 
perature chart  led  to  an  examination  of  the  spleen,  and 
this  in  turn  to  a  bacteriologic  culture  of  the  blood,  with  a 
positive  result.  At  the  autopsy  a  diagnosis  of  infective 
endocarditis  was  confirmed.  The  primary  srat  of  infec- 
tion was  undoubtedly  the  larynx.  The  features  in  the 
case  were  that  little  or  no  pain  was  complained  of  by  the 
patient,  that  the  alteration  of  voice  was  very  slight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  laryngeal  disease,  and  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  glandular  enlargement. 

Passing  now  to  the  fourth  or  last  group,  that  in  which 
there  is  external  evidence  of  laryngeal  disease  such  as 
glandular  enla'gement.  This  might  appear  to  be  in  itself 
presumptive  of  the  disease  in  the  larynx  b°ing  of  b 
malignant  nature.  It  dees  not,  however,  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  it  being  tuberculous,  for  I  have  found  that 
when  the  disease  has  become  arrested  in  the  lung,  bat 
from  any  cause  has  been  lighted  up  again  m  the  larynx, 
then  there  is  the  danger  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
becoming  infected,  and  more  particularly  so  if  sum  a 
larynx  has  betn  subjected  to  any  active  local  treatment. 

Before  eliminating  tubercle  in  a  differential  diagnosis, 
one  should  mention  that  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease  have  occurred 
in  the  same  larynx.  I  can  accept  the  statement,  for  I  have 
observed  It  both  in  the  larynx  and  in  the  lungs.  One 
case  in  the  course  of  ten  years  and  out  of  many  hundreds 
ol  poftmcrtrm  examinations,  I  think  might  almost  be 
regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity,  but  in  the  cases  that 
we  are  considering  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  i3 
me  unexpected  which  is  Buie  to  happen. 


From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  assumed  that  tubercle 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  diagnosis,  so  that  the 
problem  now  resolves  itself  into  a  diagnosis  between 
syphilis  and  malignant  disease.  Having  excluded  tuber- 
culosis, large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  now  be 
pushed  without  the  possibility  of  doing  the  patient 
harm,  and,  assuming  that  the  condition  clears  up — as 
it  generally  does  if  it  is  purely  syphilitic — the  diagnosis 
may  be  allowed  to  rest  with  that  of  syphilis,  more 
particularly  if  there  is  a  strong  history  in  support  of  it ; 
but,  needless  to  add,  such  a  history  would  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  syphilis  being  only  a  factor  in  the  case 
and  not  the  important  part  of  the  disease.  The  scar 
tissue  formed  in  the  process  of  healing  of  syphilis  of  the 
larynx  presents  features  of  a  plastic  nature  not  met  with 
in  tubercle  and  malignant  disease. 

In  connexion  with  cancer  of  the  larynx  I  would  mention 
briefly  transillumination  as  an  aid  in  the  differentia} 
diagnosis.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
with  an  ordinary  laryngoseopic  examination  it  is  not 
easy  to  investigate  at  all  thoroughly  the  parts  of  the 
larynx  below  the  level  of  the  vocal  cords.  It  is  also 
known  that  in  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx  the 
parts  above  the  cord  are  those  mainly  affected,  whereas 
in  malignant  disease  there  may  be  deep  infiltration, 
burrowirg,  and  forming  a  definite  tumefaction  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  subglottic  region.  In  such  cases  I 
have  found  of  service  a  double  lamp,  such  as  that  which 
is  used  for  the  transillumination  of  the  frontal  sinus. 
By  placing  it  en  either  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  one 
is  enabled  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  subglottic 
region  in  a  mirror  placed  in  the  mouth  in  the  usual 
way,  the  investigation,  of  course,  being  conducted  in 
a  dark  room.  In  this  way  one  is  able  to  form  a  better 
opinion,  not  only  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
disease  in  this  region,  but  also,  when  present,  cf  ite 
extent. 

Finally,  I  come  to  a  brief  mention  of  the  value  oJ 
the  opsonic  index  in  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  larynx.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
of  much  service  to  us  when  that  service  would  be  most 
helpful. 

The  reference  which  I  have  made,  in  the  brief  fifteen 
minutes  at  my  disposal,  to  certain  scientific  principles 
which  may  be  of  service  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us,  must  not  be  mieconstrued  to  mean  that 
in  them  we  shall  find  a  solution  of  all  our  difficulties. 
Whilst  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that  clinical 
experience,  y->c r  w,  brings  with  it  a  certain  something  that 
nothing  else  can  bring,  at  the  same  time  one  has  to  bear 
in  mind  that  clinical  experience  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed  like  scientific  data.  Moreover,  one's  own  clinical 
experience  is  so  often  fallacious,  and  teaching  based  upon 
the  experience  of  oneperson,  unsupported  bj  scientific  facts, 
is  aft-T  all  empiricism.  All  that  I  have  attempted  to  do  is 
to  briefly  indicate  how  a  diagnosis  may  be  arrived  at  on 
some  lines  of  scientific  deduction,  so  that  should  the 
opinion  expressed  be  proved  to  be  an  erroneous  one,  we 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  it  cannot  be 
characterized  as  sheer  guess-work.  The  great  lesson 
that  is  borne  in  upon  one  by  attempting  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  this  sort  is  the  all-importance  of  a  laryngoseopic 
examination  and  of  that  examination  being  made  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
three  most  dreaded  diseases  of  the  larynx ;  all  three  are 
amenable  to  arrest,  if  not  to  cure;  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  these  three  diseases  might  well  be  a  chapter  in  itself  in 
any  textbook;  their  respective  treatment  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  accuracy  in  diagnosis  is  half 
the  cure.  All  three  are  so  insidious  in  their  onset  that 
they  would  seem  to  have  no  beginning,  and  yet  so  pro- 
gressive in  their  character  that  an  early  examination  is 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  larynx  from  becoming  a  most 
veritable  citadel  of  misery. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  N.  C.  Harino  (Manchester)  said  that  after  the 
masterly  exposition  by  the  openers  of  the  discussion,  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  no  new  light  had  been  thrown  on 
the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in  early  or  aberrant  cases — 
especially  so  when  Sir  Felix  had  probably  had  a  greater 
experience  of  malignant  laryngeal  growths  than  any  other 
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man.  The  greatest  difficulties  in  diagnosis  were  found  in 
the  early  stages  ci  the  disease,  just  at  a  time  when  surgical 
interference,  if  required,  would  bs  most  successful.  This 
rather  suggested  that,  if  an  error  were  to  be  made,  It  was 
wiser  to  operate  when  in  slight  doubt,  rather  than  to  leave 
m-itters  alone  with  the  risk  of  postponing  extirpation  to  a 
time  when  it  would  have  a  smaller  chance  of  a  successful 
issue.  Limitation  of  the  movements  of  a  cord,  out  of 
proportion  to  the  visible  lesion,  was  often  the  earliest  sign 
of  malignancy,  and  in  his  experience  wa3  more  marked  in 
malignant  growths  than  in  cases  of  either  tuberculous  or 
syphilitic  affections— of  course,  paralyses  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  were  to  be  excluded.  Removal  of  fragments  by 
an  emporte-pih.e  was  of  great  value  when  the  histologist 
could  give  a  positive  answer ;  there  was,  however,  a  possible 
fallacy  in  the  removal  of  adjacent  tissue  which  might  be 
normal  or  only  affected  by  congestion.  A  few  special 
points  had  attracted  his  attention:  (1)  That  in  secondary 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  the  congestion  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  larynx,  (2)  That 
the  most  difficult  of  tuberculous  lesions  to  diagnose  were 
those  in  which  the  lesion  was  situated  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  larynx  low  down.  The  difficulties  were 
twofold,  first,  the  lesion  itself  was  net  easily  seen,  and 
secondly  the  pulmonary  signs  were  not  so  well  marked  in 
several  of  the  cases  that  he  had  seen,  as  was  usually  the 
ease  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  He  had  known  such  cases 
to  be  mistaken  on  the  one  hand  for  hysteria  and  on  the 
other  for  malignant  growth  of  the  oesophagus.  The  early 
symptom  was  dysphagia.  (3)  Other  laryngeal  affections 
might  occur  to  Increise  diagnostic  difficulties.  A  case  he 
had  seen  of  post-enteric  perichondritis  which  improved 
slowly  but  not  to  complete  cure  would  have  been  utterly 
undiagnoBable  except  for  the  history  of  its  occurrence  as 
a  sequel  to  enteric  fever. 

Dr.  Herbert  Tilled  (London)  related  details  of  a  case 
which  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  making  a  diagnosis 
between  syphilis,  tubercle,  and  malignant  disease : 
Patient,  male,  aged  52,  complained  of  hoarseness  of  six 
months'  duration.  His  general  health  was  good,  no  history 
of  syphilis.  No  definite  signs  could  be  made  out  in  the 
chest  beyond  some  evidences  of  old  adhesions  over  the 
back  of  the  left  upper  lobe,  Laryngological  examination 
showed  that  the  region  of  the  left  ventricular  band  and 
vocal  cord  were  occupied  by  a  greyish-white  masa  with  a 
granular  surface,  which  caused  complete  fixation  of  move- 
ment of  that  side  of  the  larynx.  The  administration  of 
iodide  of  potaesium  caused  no  improvement  in  the 
appearances.  Opinions  were  agreed  that  it  wa3  a  case  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  and 
thyrotomy  was  performed.  Microscopic  sections  showed 
round-celled  infiltration  of  the  mass,  and  inoculation 
experiments  proved  that  tubercle  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  external  wound  healed  firmly,  but  five  weeks 
later  it  broke  down.  Definite  tuberculous  ulceration  was 
obvious,  and  eventually  the  scor  was  completely  dissected 
out.  The  patient  recovered,  and  had  remained  well  up  to 
that  date.  The  operation  took  place  two  years  ago.  He 
thought  that'too  much  had  been  made  of  tumefaction 
with  fixation  of  a  cord  as  a  pathognomonic  sign 
of  malignant  disease.  It  was  not  so.  If  a  tume- 
faction were  associated  with  fixation  of  a  cord  on  attempted 
movement,  it  rai  strongly  in  favour  of  malignant  disease, 
but  the  latter  might  be  present  with  a  freely  movable 
cord  if  the  disease  was  superficial  and  in  its  early  stages. 
He  related  a  case  which  proved  this  contention,  and  which 
also  showed  how  inadvisable  it  was  to  apply  irritating  and 
caustic  remedies  to  a  larynx  in  which  a  doubtful  lesion 
was  present.  If  doubt  existed,  and  experts  were  unde- 
cided 83  to  its  nature,  the  patient  should  be  taken  into 
confidence,  the  difficulties  explained,  and  a  course  of 
treatment — possibly  exploratory  thyrotomy — advised.  If 
no  radical  operation  were  performed,  the  larynx  should  be 
left  alone,  and  carefully  watched  for  a  few  weeks.  In  the 
meantime,  iodide  of  potash  or  inunction  of  mercury  might 
be  used  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  syphilis,  while  the 
evening  temperature  should  be  noted.  Retention  of  the 
patient's  weight  would  also  help  to  exclude  the  probability 
of  tubercle.  Ha  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Dr. 
Home's  paper,  and  to  his  suggestions  that  help  in  dia- 
gnosis might  be  gained  from  accurate  observation  as  to 
the  starting  point  of  the  disease  in  the  larynx.  It  was, 
however,  early  to  speak  of  what  help  might  be  thereby 
gained,  but  speaking  from  his  practical  experience,  he  felt 
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that  it  would  not  give  any  reliable  data  on  which  to  base 
a  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Dundas  Grint  (London)  sa'd  there  could  be  no 
more  practical  subject  introduced,  nor  two  moTe  com- 
petent authorities  to  introduce  it,  than  those  who  had 
done  so  that  day.  All  who  listened  to  them  would  feel 
that  they  had  been  amply  rewarded.  There  were  general 
questions  and  points  of  detail  which  might  be  considered, 
but  it  was  impossible  even  to  attempt  to  touch  all  the 
points  that  had  been  suggested.  They  must  feel  relieved 
to  learn  that  their  difficulties  had  been  shared  by  an 
authority  of  so  great  experierce  as  Sir  Felix  Semon. 
Dr.  Grant  wished  they  could  go  away  from  the  meeting 
feeling  that  they  had  more  absolute  data  for  diagnosing 
these  various  conditions.  Unilateral  congestion  in  the 
very  early  stages  was  suggestive  of  tubereuloEis,  but  if  the 
condition  was  unilateral  at  a  late  stage  it  was  probably 
not  tubercu'ous.  A  great  deal  had  to  be  learned  by 
familiarity  with  the  examination  of  these  parts.  Some- 
times, by  looking  at  the  cord,  one  could  say  that  it  was 
tuberculous,  though  unable  to  say  why.  He  had  seen 
cases  in  which  tuberculosis  showed  itself  by  a  sort  of 
roughness  along  with  the  redness  of  the  vocal  cord, 
a  fine  roughness  of  the  surface  distinguishable  from 
the  beefy  redness  of  simple  inflammation  of  the 
cords.  Sometimes  in  later  stages  there  was  pallor  of  the 
cord,  accompanied  by  a  cushiony  look  due  to  a  slight 
oedema.  Dr.  Home  brought  it  out  more  distinctly  on  a 
former  occasion  than  he  had  done  this  morning.  The 
rednsss  of  secondary  syphilis  was  not  distinguishable  from 
the  congestion  of  any  other  caise  unless  the  mucoue 
patches  could  be  seen.  There  was  an  acute  laryngitis 
which  was  described  and  pictured,  with  white  patches, 
and  which  he  had  only  seen  once  in  the  case  of  a  young 
boy.  It  cleared  away,  but,  if  it  had  occurred  in  a  subject 
likely  to  have  secondary  syphilis,  it  would  have  caused 
great  difficulty.  In  one  ease  he  paw  what  appeared  to  be 
a  condyloma  on  the  vocal  cord  of  a  man  who  had  had 
syphilis,  but  it  had  disappear!  d  again  in  about  ten  days. 
TJ'is  seemed  to  be  a  herpetic  condition  similar  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchir.son  as  occurring  on 
the  prepuce  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from  syphilis.  In 
regard  to  the  "  tumour"  form  of  tuberculosis  in  an  elderly 
man,  he  had  observed  a  growth  beneath  the  anterior  com- 
missure, which  looked  innocent  ar:d  like  a  fibroma,  but, 
when  removed,  was  found  to  be  tuberculous.  It  was 
shown  at  the  Laryngological  Society.  The  general 
infiltration  of  tertiary  syphilis  was  well  described  In 
Heymann's  handbook;  it  resembled  a  thorough-going 
tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  ary- 
epiglottic  folds,  only  it  looked  a  little  " quieter,' if  one 
might  put  it  in  that  way.  He  brought  a  case 
bffore  the  Laryngological  Society  of  London,  and  the 
question  of  its  being  a  syphilitic  infiltration  did  not  seem 
to  strike  him  or  the  other  members,  but  shortly  afterwards 
a  typical  ulcer  appeared  on  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces  which  entirely  disappeared  under  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury.  Dr.  Home  had  hit  upon  an  excellent 
mode  of  thought  which  helped  to  clear  the  ground.  He 
said  that  it  was  a  very  common  error  for  tuberculosis  to 
be  diagnosed  as  malignant  disease.  There  was  also  the 
possibility  of  erring  in  the  other  direction,  and  those  who 
saw  a  great  deal  of  tuberculosis  were  very  apt  to  diagnose 
it  when  the  disease  was  something  else.  Its  elimination 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  do  this  it  was 
essential  to  consider  both  the  general  and  the  laryngo- 
scopy appearances.  The  great  thing  was  to  accustom 
oneself  to  the  look  of  the  part  for  which  a  good  light  and 
good  eyesight  were  essential.  The  opsonic  index  was  also 
of  help  in  excluding  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Home  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  removing  a  portion  of  the  swelling 
for  examination  under  the  microscope.  Dr.  Grant  lately 
had  a  ease  of  infiltration  of  doubtful  nature  which  he 
regarded  as  tuberculous,  but  the  chest  and  sputum  were 
negative.  He  removed  a  part  with  the  punch  forceps  for 
examination,  but  no  tubercle  was  found.  When  he  sub- 
sequently examined  the  throat,  the  patient  couvhed,  and 
the  sputum  was  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  One 
had  to  guard  oneself  against  error  when  negative  results 
were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  sputum  or  of  the 
tissue  removed,  as  the  sputum  given  might  be  only  or 
mainly  salivary  secretion,  or  the  tissue  removed  might 
not  Involve  the  diseased  part.  The  punch  forceps 
cutting  upwards  and  downwards  was  the  most  thorough- 
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going  Instrument.  Jurasz's  forcep3  took  a  bigger 
mass  than  it  could  exactly  bite  off.  On  one 
occasion  he  removed  a  piece  of  the  vocal  cord  with  his 
forceps  with  the  result  that  too  much  was  taken  aw*y. 
This  showed  complete  absenea  of  epithelioma,  and  the 
patient  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  everything  except  a 
good  voice.  These  were  a  few  of  the  accidents  which  had 
occurred  daring  his  experience.  In  another  instance, 
however,  the  appearance  of  the  larjnx  suggested  tubercu- 
losis, but  the  portion  removed  by  means  of  Jurat's 
forceps  was  found  to  be  epitheliomatous. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hill  (London)  agreed  that  the  first  measure 
was  to  eliminate  by  scientific  methods  the  question  of 
tubercle,  and  he  thought  ths  had  been  generally,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  done.  It  was  a  pity  that 
animal  experiments,  the  culture  of  tubercle,  and  the  te  st 
of  syphilis  by  iodide  of  potassium,  all  took  up  so  much 
time  in  cases  where  delay  might  really  be  a  matter  o! 
moment.  The  administration  of  iodide  not  only  delayed 
bat  might  Improve  for  the  time  being  a  case  of  cancer, 
lessening  the  concomitant  inflammatory  condition.  It 
also  failed  to  clear  up  the  mixed  cases.  They  were  also 
not  free  from  danger  in  tumefaction  of  glottic  and  infra- 
glottic  regions.  In  addition  to  iodides  he  also  used 
mercurial  inunctions  over  the  larynx.  He  in  one  case 
had  had  experience  of  great  oedema  and  very  serious 
laryngeal  obstruction  as  a  result  of  ioiide  administration, 
and  he  thought  that  this  risk  should  be  laid  before  the 
patient  and  the  medical  attendant. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Scanes  Spicer  (London)  considered  that  the 
opening  paper  was  an  able  review  of  the  points  on  which 
laryngologists  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  in  arriving  at  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  cancer,  tubercle,  and 
syphilis  of  the  larynx,  and  he  congratulated  Dr.  Jobson 
Home  on  having  proposed  a  fresh  method  of  approaching 
a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful  as  between  the 
three  diseases,  namely,  to  regard  the  case  a9  tuberculous 
until  the  contrary  was  proved.  Since  there  were  so  many 
ways  of  readily  and  rapidly  obtaining  positive  evidence  of 
tuberculous  infection  if  present,  or  of  accumulating 
negative  evidences,  the  speaker  thought  that  this  mental 
aspect  towards  the  problem  was  likely  to  mark  a  distinct 
advance ;  for,  though  not  infallible,  it  could  be  but  seldom 
that  tuberculosis  thus  systematically  sought  for  could  be 
overlooked  if  present,  or  excluded  in  error.  If  absent,  it 
was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  decide  between 
cancer  and  syphilis.  Yet  there  still  remained  the  mixed 
caae3  to  be  grasped.  He  did  not  think  that  a  set 
systematic  exclusion  of  tubercle  had  hitherto  been  the 
practice.  Casually  it  might  sometimes  have  been  done ;  but 
from  his  own  observations  what  usually  took  place  was  a 
more  or  less  thorough  weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  and  then 
a  conclusion  rather  instinctive  thin  logicil,  yet  no  doubt 
usually  right  in  the  case  of  the  experienced  laryngologist. 
The  speaker  also  thought  the  suggestion  as  to  the 
histological  character  of  an  eudolaryngeally-removed 
fragment  giving  a  clue  as  to  the  probable  site  of  origin  of 
a  malignant  formation  in  the  larynx  likely  to  be  of  much 
value  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  special  object  of 
his  own  remarks  was  to  bring  out  that  it  was  often  a  more 
difficult,  and  in  his  own  experience  a  more  frequently 
occurring,  problem  to  difftrentiate  early  enough  posterior 
wall  cancer  from  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  manifestations 
attended  with  diffuse  infiltration  aid  perichondritis  Emu- 
lating it  than  it  was  to  diagnose  intrinsic  laryngeal  cancer 
(vocal  cord  area) from  its  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  imita- 
tions. In  view  of  the  recent  work  of  Cluck  and  others,  he 
did  not  regard  the  grouping  of  malignant  disease  into 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic— valuable  as  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  gland  infection  and  spread— of  the  same 
importance  as  formerly;  nor  did  he  think  all  the 
present  statistics  as  to  the  relative  frequency  of  cancer 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  origin  were  reliable.  Dr. 
Jobson  Home  had  stated  that  he  had  only  had  in  view 
intrinsic  cancer  of  larynx  in  preparing  his  comparison. 
Now  in  the  speaker's  experience  posterior  wall  cancer 
was  far  more  common  than  that  of  the  vocal  cord 
area,  and  when  the  disease  appeared  more  advanced 
in  the  former  site,  the  prceump'.ion  was  rather  that 
the  cancerous  process  hed  commenced  there,  or  had 
spread  from  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  th3n  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  latter,  which,    however,  it  might   be 
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cancer  occurred  in  scores  of  cases  as  against  units  in 
which  it  could  be  positively  affirmed — not  surmised— that 
the  disease  was  of  intrinsic  origin.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  fully  explain  this  discrepancy  between  his 
own  experience  and  the  statement  first  made  in  Mr. 
Butlin's  monograph  that  intrinsic  cancer  appeared 
to  be  commoner  than  extrinsic,  and  which  had  since 
then  been  copied  from  one  textbook  into  another.  Some- 
times the  term3  'intrinsic"  and  "extrinsic"  were  used 
as  referring  to  the  site  of  origin  (as  originally  designed  by 
Krishaber  apparently)  and  at  others  to  the  site  of 
implantation,  maximum  pathological  change,  or  even  sub- 
sequent extension.  For  example,  De  Santi  quotes  even 
Krishaber  himself  as  saying,  "  as  long  as  the  cancer 
remains  intrinsic,  there  is  no  cervical  glandular  enlarge- 
ment;  when  it  is  extrinsic  the  glands  are  infected."  He 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  this  confusion.  In  a  different 
category  altogether  were  the  statistics  of  Sir  Felix  Semon. 
At  first  sight  they  might  appear  to  dispose  of  the  con- 
tention raised ;  but  when  one  considered  the  inseparable 
association  of  his  name  in  the  medical  press  for  many 
years  with  the  symptom  of  persistent  hoarseness  after 
middle  age,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  profession  at 
large  had  referred  to  him  the  lion's  share  of  such  cases, 
and  that  moat  of  his  brother  specialists,  knowing  his 
keen  interest  in  the  question,  had  brought  him 
th'-ir  own  cases  whenever  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cases— which  he  ventured  to  think  formed  the 
immense  majority — that  commenced  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing  (rather  than  hoarseness)  applied 
rather  to  throat  surgeons  and  throat  clinics,  so  that  unless 
the  observer  was  specially  interested  in  this  particular 
statistical  point  he  would  have  left  them  unrecorded  as 
commonplace,  or  perhaps  classified  them  as  cancer  of 
pharynx  or  oesophagus  where  he  might  have  deemed, 
them  to  originate.  With  reference  to  the  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  opsonic  principles  in  difiVrential  diagnosis, 
having  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  comparing 
laboratory  investigations  in  this  sense  with  clinical  ob- 
servations over  long  periods  of  time,  he  did  not  think  that 
as  yet  these  methods  were  sufficiently  developed  for  de- 
pendence in  cases  in  which  expert  clinicians  were  in 
doubt.  Regarding  the  problem  from  a  bacteriological  point 
of  view,  the  newer  points  were  that  experts  now  declared 
that  the  discovery  of  the  Spirochaeta  ptllida  in  a  lesion 
aroused  a  presumption  that  aimost  amounted  to  a  certainty 
of  syphilis ;  and  as  the  organism  had  well-defined 
characters,  and  the  processes  of  fixing  and  staining  were 
easy,  this  examination  bid  fair  to  help  them  considerably 
in  the  near  future  in  primary  and  secondary  lesions.  But 
the  Spirochaeta  pallida  had  never  yet  been  found  in 
gummata  or  other  tertiary  lesions,  and  these  were  the  cases 
which  most  often  required  further  evidence  of  their  real 
nature.  Ptr  contra  somewhat  similar  spiral  organisms 
had  lately  been  described  by  several  independent 
observers  in  malignant  growths,  though  it  appeared  that 
the  processes  for  demonstrating  the  same  were  different — 
complicated  and  difficult. 

Dr.  Birkett  (Toronto)  said  that  he  bad  listened  to  the 
discussion  with  interest  and  profit.  He  was  anxious  to 
hear  of  the  experiences  of  his  British  colleagues  upon  the 
use  of  tuberculin,  which  had  proved  in  America  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  in  doubtful  cases,  especially  in 
those  of  localized  hyperaemia  of  one  vocal  cord  when 
physical  signs  were  not  present  in  the  chest,  and  where 
tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found  in  the  sputum.  In  such 
cajes  tuberculin  had  shown  the  presence  of  tubercle. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Syme  (tllasgow)  said  with  regard  to  the 
differential  diagnosis  between  the  catarrh  caused  by 
s  'condary  syphilis  and  that  of  early  tube  rculous disease,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  former  the  hyperaemia 
was  deeper  and  rather  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  that  the 
cord  or  cords  were  more  generally  affected,  whereas  in 
the  latter  the  colour  was  pinkish,  and  the  edge  was  the  part 
chiefly  involved,  in  a  ease  lately  seen  by  him,  a  young, 
woman,  there  was  hyperaemia  chiefly  confined  to  the  edge 
cf  one  cord,  which  also  showed  small  thickening,  giving 
one  the  impression  that  at  these  points  infection  with  the 
tubercle  bacillus  had  taken  place.  Although  there  was  no 
history  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  a  diagnosis  ol 
probable  early  tuberculous  disease  of  the  larynx  was  made 
and  subsequently  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  became 
undoubted.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Jobson  Home  refer 
to  recurring  loss  of   vocal  function  in  relation  to  the 
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diagnosis  of  early  tuberculous  disease  of  the  larynx.  This 
was  a  point  to  which  he  intended  to  refer,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  a  recurring  loss  of  voice  with  intervals  during 
which  the  voice  was  normal  was  strongly  suggestive  of 
early  tuberculous  laryngeal  disease.  This  loss  of  voice 
showed  itself  often  only  after  a  very  moderate  use  of  the 
voice,  and  the  patient  complained  of  the  effort  to  talk. 
Sir  Feiix  Semon  referred  to  tuberculous  tumours,  and 
in  this  connexion  he  should  like  to  mention  the  case  of  a 
medical  man  which  caused  him  as  well  as  the  patient 
himself  a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  About  five  years  ago 
he  underwent  sanatorium  treatment  for  early  lung  disease, 
and  returned  to  his  home  quite  cured,  and  at  that  time 
there  was  no  affection  of  his  larynx.  This  he  was  assured, 
both  by  the  medical  m»u  at  the  sanatorium  and  by  a  well- 
known  laryngologist.  Nearly  two  years  ago  he  came  to 
see  the  speaker,  complaining  of  hoarseness,  and  he  found 
a  swelling  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  affecting  the  anterior 
end  of  the  left  ventricular  band,  as  he  was  a  man  of  50  or 
thereabouts  one  naturally  felt  suspicious  of  malignant 
disease,  at  the  Eame  time  of  course  bearing  in  mitd  the 
question  of  tubercle.  Sini  e  he  first  saw  him  this  swelling 
has  remained  practically  unchanged.  His  general  health 
was  good.  One  knew  that  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  the 
larynx  or  elsewhere  might  undergo  fibrous  changes  and 
cure  without  ulceration  occurring ;  but  what  he  should 
like  to  ask  was  how  long  a  small  growth  in  the  larynx, 
which  ultimately  proves  to  be  malignant,  may  remain 
unchanged.  In  the  case  he  had  mentioned  he  considered 
the  swelling  to  be  a  cured  tuberculous  tumour. 

Dr.  A-  Bronnkr  (Bradford)  agreed  with  Dr.  Hill  that 
mercurial  inunctions  were  more  reliable  than  iodide  of 
potassium  for  eliminating  cases  of  syphilis.  The  draw- 
backs were  that  inunctions  were  dirty  and  liable  to  give 
rise  to  domestic  trouble  if  the  patient  was  married.  He 
had  seen  3  cases  of  unilateral  diffuse  fibroma  of  the  vocal 
cords  in  old  men  which  at  fitst  looked  malignant.  Such 
cases  were  not  described  in  textbooks.  Were  they  com- 
mon ?  Congenital  specific  laryngitis  in  children  of  17  to 
18  was  not  uncommon  and  was  characterized  by  diffuse 
papillomata  of  red  colour,  which  grew  chiefly  on  the  vocal 
cords  and  ventricular  bands.  These  growths  disappeared 
very  rapidly  under  specific  treatment.  It  was  very 
dangerous  to  inject  large  doses  of  tuberculin  for  diagnostic 
purposes;  it  ol ten  caused  acute  oedema.  It  should  only 
be  used  when  controlled  by  the  opsonic  index. 

Dr.  J,  B.  Ball  (London)  said  that  in  spite  of  what  some 
speakers  had  said,  he  thought  the  administration  of 
iodide  of  potassium  was  a  valuable  help  in  many  doubtful 
cases.  As  to  the  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  the  exclusion  of 
syphilis  by  iodide  of  potassium  would  suggest  itself  as  the 
first  step  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain  cases.  In  other  cases 
the  removal  of  a  fragment  for  microscopical  examination 
would  be  obviously  the  first  thing  to  do;  and  in  another 
class,  no  doubt,  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis  by  some  of 
the  methods  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Jobson  Home  should  be 
attempted. 

Dr.  Watson  Williams  (Bristol)  said  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  a  definite  diagnosis  could  be  made  without 
grave  difficulty  to  the  laryngologist,  but  Sir  Felix  Semon 
had  rightly  placed  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion 
the  consideration  of  cases  which  presented  features  which 
were  associated  with  general  symptoms  or  signs  that  were 
sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
diagnosis,  and  the  questions  before  them  concerned  alone 
those  borderland  conditions  which  caused  them  so  muih 
difficulty  and  anxiety.  A  first  question  that  must  arise  in 
their  minds  was  whether,  if  the  suspected  lesion  were 
malignant,  it  was  one  in  which  they  could  recommend 
radical  operative  measures,  because  it  was  so  necessary  not 
to  delay  a  diagnosis  when  operation  was  possible,  whereas 
if  that  were  out  of  the  question  they  were  more  than 
justified  in  watching  and  in  adopting  diagnostic  methods 
that  involved  delay  rather  than  risk  a  premature  and  un- 
warranted suspicion  of  malignant  disease.  One  group  of 
cases  which  were  especially  difficult  were  those  early 
oases  where  one  vocal  cord  or  ventricular  band  was  In- 
filtrated without  an  obviously  delimited  tumour.  Con- 
siderable assistance  was  afforded  by  the  beneficial  effect 
of  complete  vocal  rest  in  partially  clearing  up  the 
hyperaemic  infiltration  of  tuberculous  disease,  whereas  in 
malignant  disease  any  relief  was  subjective,  not  objective. 
The  weakness  of  the  voice  was  more  suggestive  of  tubercle, 
the  weakness  of  movement  of    the  cord  of    malignant 


disease.  When  infiltration  was  associated  with  definite 
tumefacticn,  and  s-ypiiilia  was  excluded,  they  should 
surely  freely  remove  a  portion  of  the  growth  and  subject  it 
to  examination  by  a  hiatologist.  If  a  fragment  were  re- 
moved it  should  be  large  enough  or  deep  enough  to  give 
the  pathologist  an  opportunity  ol  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Dr.  McKenzie  Johnston  (President)  said  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  he  believed 
that  they  had  assisted  the  general  practitioner  by  their 
remarks.  They  had  impressed  the  Importance  of  early 
diagnosis,  and  they  had  shown  that  there  was  no  high 
road  to  diagnosis,  as  the  conditions  met  with  were  so 
variable  in  different  cases,  ft  waa  necessary  that  the 
profession  should  have  it  stated  clearly  that  a  diagnosis 
could  not  be  made  on  the  spot  by  a  simple  examination  of 
the  larynx,  but  that  the  conditions  necessitate  a  cartful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He 
thought  that  the  discussion  would  do  a  great  deal  to  limit 
the  number  of  mistakes,  and  that  a  diagnosis  might  be 
made  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  He  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  discussion  had  been  and  wculd  le  cf 
still  greater  use  in  this  respect.  He  realized  the  great 
importance  of  separating  cases  of  tubeicle  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Reply. 

Sir  Felix  Semon,  in  his  reply,  thanked  the  speakers  for 
their  kind  remarks.  He  could  not  quite  associate  himself 
with  the  President's  belief  that  the  discussion  would  clear 
the  difficulties  in  differential  diagnosis.  His  own  frank 
opinion  upon  the  discussion  was  that  they  were  very  much 
where  they  were  when  they  started.  He  would  be  delighted 
if  Dr.  Home's  diagnostic  points  would  prove  to  be  of  great 
use,  but  he  was  doubtful,  for  his  practical  experience  was 
that  the  helps  mentioned  were  not  of  much  use.  He  had 
seen  typical  tubercle,  syphilis,  and  malignant  disease  start 
at  all  parts  of  the  larynx.  Of  course  there  were  broad 
clinical  facts  regarding  sites  of  predilection,  etc.,  which 
he  had  not  mentioned,  but  when  it  came  to  a  question 
of  differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases 
under  discussion  he  could  not  say  that  such  had 
helped  him  much.  He  would  agree  with  Dr.  Home 
in  trying  to  eliminate  tubercle  whenever  possible,  but 
after  all  thi3  was  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  differential 
diagnosis.  He  had  been,  he  thought,  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  great  importance  of  impaired  mobility 
cf  the  vocal  cords  occurring  in  laryngeal  cancer,  but  he  had 
never  dene  so  in  relation  to  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  tubercle,  syphilis,  and  malignant  disease. 
It  was  in  the  diagnosis  between  innocent  and  malignant 
tumours  that  he  laid  such  stress  upon  it  as  an  important 
factor,  and  he  still  attributed  as  much  importance  to  it 
as  ever  in  this  connexion.  But  if  diminished  mobility 
were  net  present  one  must  not  exclude  malignant 
disease  for  this  reason  alone.  The  sign  had  posi- 
tive value,  but  no  negative  importance,  for  there 
might  be  a  superficial  growth  without  impaired 
mobility.  With  regaid  to  removal  for  microscopic 
examination,  a  growth  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head 
may  show  definite  evidence  of  epithelioma,  and  one  case 
of  this  kind  more  than  counterbalanced  these  in  which  no 
possible  result  was  gained.  The-  intralaryngeal  removal 
should,  however,  only  be  done  if  the  patient  expressed 
readiness  to  immediately  undergo  radical  operation  it 
the  microscopic  examination  should  reveal  malignancy. 
*g*in  and  again  he  desired  to  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  not  meddling  with  doubtful  cases.  Do  not  apply  strong 
Irritants;  rather  leave  the  larynx  alone.  He  could  not 
from  laryngeal  appearances  differentiate  between  tuber- 
culous, syphilitic,  and  malignant  catarrh.  If  the  dis- 
cussion was  to  be  of  use  to  the  profession  at  large  they 
must  not  be  too  didactic  in  these  cases.  There  was  no 
high  road.  All  might  be  mistaken  in  diagnosis,  and 
because  one  once  had  seen  a  peculiar  congestion  ol 
the  cords  in  a  certain  case  one  must  not  conclude 
too  rashly  that  similar  appearances  in  another  case  meant 
similar  disease.  They  nust  run  the  small  risk  of 
oedema  of  the  larynx  rather  than  the  greater  one  of  not 
giving  iodides.  His  experience  of  tuberculin  had  been 
tolerably  extensive  when  it  waa  first  introduced,  and 
was  not  satisfactory.  He  had  net  used  it  much  ol 
late,  but,  provided  that  it  waa  controlled  by  the  opsonic 
Index,  he  was  not  opposed  to  Its  employment.  With 
regard   to  extrinsic  and  Intrinsic  carcinoma,  the  former 
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comprised  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  starts  from  the 
epiglottis,  the  aryepiglottic  folds,  ani  the  oesophageal 
aspect  of  the  larynx ;  the  latter  are  those  in  which  the 
growth  originates  in  the  laryngeal  cavity  proper.  Of 
course  in  many  cases  one  could  not  say  where  the  growth 
had  started.  Intrinsic  cases  were  seen  in  private  much 
more  frequently  than  in  hospital,  because  the  first, 
and  often  for  a  long  time  the  only,  symptom  was  hoarse- 
ness, which  did  not  worry  the  working  man  sufficiently 
to  come  for  treatment  until  the  disease  was  farther 
advanced;  hut,  if  the  history  of  a  case  was  that  hoars^n^ss 
had  been  the  first  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  only 
symptom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  had 
been  originally  intrinsic,  and  had  later  become  a  mixed 
case.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Home's  explanation  of  the 
differing  seat  of  laryngeal  cancer  in  the  female,  the 
speaker,  though  he  had  no  better  explanation  to  offer, 
could  not  yet  definitely  give  his  adhesion  to  that  ingenious 
theory. 

Dr.  Jobson  Horne  (London)  thanked  the  members  of 
the  Section  for  the  attention  they  had  given  to  the  several 
points  dealt  with  in  his  introductory  paper,  and  said  that, 
In  view  of  the  amount  of  time  that  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  discussion,  and  also  in  view  of  the  number  of  papers 
before  them,  he  had  been  asked  by  the  President  to  be 
brief  in  his  reply.  It  would,  therefore,  be  difficult  for 
him  to  deal  at  all  fully  and  individually  with  all  the 
points  raised  in  the  debate.  Speaking  quite  generally  with 
reference  to  the  remarks — for  they  did  not  amount  to 
criticism — that  had  been  made  anent  the  practical  value 
of  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  histology  of  the  larynx,  he 
sincerely  trusted  that  in  those  rerrarks  there  would  not 
be  found  an  excuse  to  deter  others  from  making  similar 
Investigations,  for  he  could  strongly  recommend  the 
part  played  by  the  epithelium  of  the  larynx  in  health 
and  disease  as  a  field  for  the  most  valuable  research. 
Passing  to  consider  individually  the  different  points 
raised  by  the  several  speakers,  he  had  in  mind  the  damage 
done  to  the  larynx  in  some  cases  of  enteric  fever  when  he 
said  that  It  was  not  amiss  at  times  to  go  below  the  belt  in 
the  elucidation  of  an  obacure  case  of  laryngeal  disease. 
The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis,  as  Dr.  Hiring  had 
remarked,  wag  considerably  removed  by  the  history  of 
enteric  fever.  Dr.  Home  desired  to  thank  particularly 
Dr.  William  Hill  and  Dr.  Scanes  Spicer  for  their  apprecia- 
tive remarks  of  his  efforts  to  approach  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  deductive  science.  Dr.  Home  was 
Inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Scanes  Spicer  that  in  hospital 
practice  extrinsic  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx  was 
more  frequently  met  with  than  intrinsic  disease,  using  the 
term  "extrinsic"  to  include  not  only  those  cases  which  were 
extrinsic  in  origin,  but  also  those  which  were  originally 
intrinsic  and  had  become  extrinsic  by  the  time  they  came 
under  observation.  Dr.  Syme's  observations  on  the 
difference  of  the  tint  of  the  laryngeal  mucosa  in  the 
early  stages  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  coincided  with 
his  own  views.  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bronner  con- 
cerning "a  diffuse  fibroma''  of  the  larynx  occurring  in 
old  people,  was  almost  a  subject  in  itself,  and  one 
deserving  of  detailed  consideration. 


NASAL   OBSTRUCTION  :    8UBMUC0US 
TURBINECTOMY. 

By  W.  Stuart-Low,  F.R.C.S., 

Senior  Assistant  Bwrsreon,  Central   London  Throat,  N'oir,   and  Ear 

Hospital,  and  Joint  Teacher  of  Practical  Otology, 

Polyclinic  College. 

It  is  very  surprising  to  discover  how  frequently  nasal 
obstruction,  under  varlouB  forms  and  in  various  degrees, 
becomes  a  subject  of  complaint.  This  fact  is  forcibly 
Impressed  by  an  analyi-is  of  the  large  outdoor  clinic  of  any 
busy  throat  and  nose  hospital.  The  proportion  of  patients 
seeking  relief  from  "stuffiness,"  "blocking,"  and  "stop- 
page "of  the  nose  is  always  very  large,  and  in  private 
pr^tice  it  is  the  same  tale  that  is  told.  It  would  not,  I 
am  certain,  be  overshooting  the  mark  to  say  that  from 
cases  met  with,  both  in  private  and  hospital  practice, 
some  failn""?  in  life  arc  surely  to  be  attributed  to  nasal 
respiratory  impediment.  This  respiratory  defect  is  suffi- 
oiont  to  explain  many  instances  of  irresolution,  moral  and 
mental,  and   eon'titutes   a  physical   unfitness,  and,  as   a 


consequence,  inability  to  faee  successfully  the  emergencies 
of  existence. 

These  obstructive  conditions  of  theco?e  are  encountered 
at  all  ages,  although  it  is  during  adolescence  and  middle 
life  that  the  climax  of  distress  is  reached,  and  that 
remedial  measures  are  ofknett  called  for. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  is  not,  then,  likely 
to  be  disputed;  and  the  legitimate  questions  may  be 
asked  :  Is  this  importance  always  sufficiently  recognized 
by  practitioners,  who  must  first  and  most  frequently  hear 
the  initial  wail  of  complaint,  and  whose  opinion  is 
oftenest  aeked  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  some 
remedy  ?  and,  again,  Are  the  best  measures  always  taken 
for  the  radical  removal  or  alleviation  of  these  distressful 
conditions  when  they  are  located  and  properly  diagnosed  ? 

The  chief  objection  to  many  of  the  operations  as  at 
present  performed  on  the  naeal  passages  for  the  alleviation 
of  obstruction  is  that  frequently  too  much  tissue  is 
removed.  In  the  anxiety  to  successfully  remedy  the 
embarrassment  of  breathing  the  soft  tissues  are  unneces- 
sarily sacrificed.  It  is  not  tie  mere  removal  of  the 
mechanical  obstruction  that  is  the  great  desideratum,  but 
that  this  may  be  successfully  accomplished  and  yet  the 
full  functional  uses  of  the  noee  be  maintained  unabated. 
Such  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  operator  keeping  con- 
stantly before  his  mind  a  clear  conception  of  what  a  com- 
posite organ  the  nose  is,  and  practising,  therefore,  what 
might  be  called  physiological  surgery.  The  bane  of  intra- 
nasal surgery,  especially  in  the  past,  has  everbeen  that  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  obstructed  nasal 
passage  has  been  overdone — tco  much  has  been  removed, 
resulting  in  much  too  great  destruction  of  what  is  most 
essential  for  proper  functional  activity — namely,  the 
erectile  tissue  and  mucous  lining.  These  structures 
ought  always  to  have  shown  them  the  greatest  considera- 
tion surgically,  as  they  are  indispensable  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  fundamental  functions  ©f  warming,  filtering, 
cleansing,  and  moistening  the  respired  air. 

No  case  can  be  permanently  benefited,  nor  will  any 
patient  feel  grateful  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  of 
breathing  through  the  nose,  if  the  penalty  has  ever  after 
to  be  paid  of  dryness  of  and  incrustation  on  the  nasal 
interior.  This  charge  cannot  be  said  of  the  operation 
that  I  have  for  some  time  been  performing  with  every 
satisfaction,  as  it  comes  essentially  into  the  category  of 
conservative  surgery. 

Most  nasal  obstructions  are  located  either  on  the  turbi- 
nated bones  or  on  the  nasal  septum,  and  are  either  eof  t 
and  resilient,  firm  and  resistant,  or  hard  and  cartilaginous 
or  bony,  if  not  a  combination  of  these  two  structures. 

For  most  septal  deviations  and  displacements  there  is 
no  operation  more  suitable  and  effective  than  Killian's 
resection. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  obstruc- 
tion is  considerable,  and  principally  caused  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Inferior  turbinals,  but  such  obstruction  is 
often  a  good  deal  aggravated  by  slight  or  moderate 
disturbance  in  the  position  »f  the  septum.  It  would  be 
stretching  the  principle  of  always  attacking  the  nasal 
septum  in  preference  to  the  turbinals  too  far,  however,  to 
seek  to  reduce  the  redundancy  by  always  operating  on  the 
septum  according  to  Killian.  The  proper  and  better 
method,  wh»rethe  obstruction  is  mostly  due  to  the  enlarged 
condition  of  the  turbinals,  and  especially  the  inferior,  is  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  obstructing  factor.  This  is  com- 
monly accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  electric  cautery,  or 
by  cutting  away  whole  pieces  of  the  turbinals,  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly,  or  nearly  the  whole  turbinal  is  bodily 
wrenched  away.  It  is  such  mutilation  of  the  turbinals  I 
wish  to  condemn,  and  for  which  I  propose  to  substitute 
the  operation  which  I  venture  to  call  anterior  mhmucou* 
turbinotomy. 

The  ideal  manner  of  overcoming  the  disadvantageous 
protuberance  of  the  turbinals  wo«ld  be  by  a  method  that, 
while  reducing  their  pizp,  still  preserves  the  soft  covering 
with  its  mucous  glands  and  conserves  the  underlying 
erectile  tissue,  with  its  congeries  of  blood  vessels  so 
invaluable  for  warming  and  moistening  purpoies.  A 
study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  turbi  - 
nals  shows  its  cribriform  nature.  It  is  only  at  the  outer 
attached  border  that  the  bone  becomes  firm  and  denser. 
The  inner  two-thirdB  of  this  singularly-constructed  bone 
has  always  a  frail  and  mcphlike  arrangerr.ent,  and  can 
therefore  easily  be  cut  through,  or  crushed  or  nipped 
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away.  The  Inner  part  of  the  bone  ha9  a  curved,  turbi- 
nated appearance,  and  overhangs  the  floor  of  the  nose.  A 
careful  examination  also  shows  that  the  submucous  tissue 
is  not  very  firmly  attached  to  the  periosteum,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  detached  without  any  great  difficulty. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  of  anterior  or  middle 
submucous  tnrbinectomy  is  essentially  a  submucous 
resection  of  the  turbinated  bones  ;  it  is  applicable  to  either 
ihe  inferior  or  the  middle  turbinals. 

The  method  consists  in  incising  and  dissecting  up  the 
soft  structures  from  the  underlying  bone,  and  then  making 
a  submucous  resection  of  the  bone  and  extracting  the 
resected  portion,  In  this  manner  the  flaps  are  allowed  to 
subside  on  to  the  outtr  wall  of  the  nose,  and  their 
integrity  is  maintained.  For  the  operatioa  some  special 
instruments  are  necessary,  and  considerable  lightness  of 
touch  aud  dexterity  of  manipulation  are  required. 

All  the  patients  that  1  have  operated  upon 
have  stood  the  operation  very  well  under  the 
influence  of  the  local  application  of  eucaine,  and 
no  general  anaesthesia  seems  necessary;  but  this 
depends  upon  the  person,  and  it  might  be  better 
to  administer  a  genwal  anaesthetic  in  the  case  of  some 
very  sensitive  people.  In  a  usual  way,  hosever,  the 
patient  simply  aits  in  an  upright  position,  and  has  the 
head  sufficiently  supported.  The  exterior  and  vestibule 
of  the  nose  are  first  sterilized  with  a  solution  of  ethereal 
soap,  or  a  weak  solution  of  Jysoform,  and  afterwards 
sponged  with  a  1  in  2,000  solution  of  spirit  and  biniodide 
of  mercury.  The  anterior  half  of  the  inferior  turbinal  is 
rendered  anaesthetic  by  (1)  applying  repeatedly  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  cocaine  by  means  of  cottonwool  mops, 
and  (2)  a  pad  of  wool  soaked  in  this  solution  is  then 
applied  for  ten  minutes  to  the  turbinal  surface.  This 
usually  completes  the  anaesthesia,  but,  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  make  this  more  perfect,  a  submucous  injec- 
tion of  eucaine  or  cocaine  may  be  made.  To  diminish  the 
amount  of  haemorrhage,  which  is  often  considerable,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  pack  a  strip  of  gauze  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  suprarenal  under  and  over  the  turbinal  about  to  be 
operated  upon,  and  leave  it  in  position  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  With  a  good  reflected  light  and  the  nasal 
speculum  in  position,  a  clear  view  of  the  turbinal  ia 
obtained,  and  an  incidion  through  the  mucous  membrane 
down  to  the  bone  is  made  by  means  of  a  special 
short-bladed,  crescentic-shaped  knife.  The  incision 
should  extend  longitudinally  for  nearly  half  the  length 
of  the  turbinal  surface,  and  be  along  the  most  dependent 
part;  it  should  be  continued  anteriorly  up  to  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  turbinal  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose. 
A  sharp-pointed,  somewhat  curved  deflector  should  now 
be  introduced  at  the  incision,  and  the  soft  tissues  raised 
from  the  bone.  This  is  done  both  on  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces,  and  with  persevering  and  cautious  manipulation 
an  upper  and  a  lower  flip  are  gradually  freed.  A  blunt 
curved  deflector  is  used  after  the  separation  has  gone  a 
little  way,  and  in  this  manner  one  can  work  with  greater 
confidence  and  less  danger  of  slipping  or  buttonholing  the 
flaps.  The  process  of  raising  the  mucous  membrane  is 
sometimes  best  completed  by  means  of  a  special  long 
speculum  with  slightly  curved  blades.  The  blades  of  the 
speculum  are  gradually  insinuated  between  the  bone  and 
its  soft  coverings,  and  so  a  good  view  of  the  bone  can  be 
obtained.  It  only  remains  now  to  cut  through  and  extract 
the  cribriform  piece  of  the  bone.  This  is  accomplished  by 
first  severing  its  connexion  with  the  outer,  denser 
portion  by  means  of  a  pair  of  sbort-bladed,  sharp  scissors 
pushed  forcibly  backwards,  and  then  with  a  pair  of  long, 
thin  forceps,  roughened  longitudinally,  the  extraction  of 
the  severed  piece  of  bone  is  completed.  The  taps 
should  be  pressed  outwards  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  and  maintained  in  position  by  means  of  plugs 
of  cotton  wool  firmly  wedged  Into  the  nasal  passage, 
the  object  being  to  bring  the  cut  edges  into  art- 
position,  so  ti:at  healing  takes  place  very  rapidly.  To 
facilitate  the  removal  of  these  plugs  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
first  to  adjust  a  strip  of  oiled  silk  over  the  cut  surface  and 
to  pack  the  woollen  plugs  over  It.  In  such  a  manner  the 
wool  is  prevented  from  adhering  to  the  wound,  and  the 
whole  can  be  pulled  out  with  the  greatest  ease  and  only 
very  slight  traction.  The  plugs  are  usually  left  in  position 
for  forty-eight  hours. 

When  the  middle  turbinal  i«  under  operation  the  same 
steps  are  followed,  but  the  incision  is  carried  along  the 


under  surface  and  up  on  to  the  anterior  border.  The  soft 
tissues  are  deflected  from  the  bane  on  each  side,  and  the 
bone  is  removed  either  with  Grunwald's  forceps  or  curved 
scissors.  The  flips  are  then  pressed  together  by  means  of 
woollen  plugs  passed  up  on  either  side— one  along  the 
septum  and  one  on  the  outer  wall. 

Where  the  impediment  to  free  nasal  breathing  is  due  to 
enlargement  of  the  anterior  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
inferior  turbinals,  or  to  blocking  of  the  middle  meatus  by 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  turbinal,  this  method  of 
extracting  the  bone  and  pressing  the  flaps  together  ia  the 
most  satisfactory  in  its  results.  On  the  removal  of  the 
plugs  the  ff  eling  of  freedom  of  breathing  is  immediately 
experienced,  the  patients  frequently  giving  generous 
expression  to  their  sentiments  on  the  pleasant  change. 
There  are  no  disagreeable  after-effects,  as  the  parts  heal  by 
first  intention.  The  subsidence  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
turbinal  is  permanent,  and  if  properly  performed  there 
can  there/ore  be  no  failure  of  the  operation  nor  any 
necessity  for  Its  repetition. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  William  Hill  contrasted  his  method  of  intranasal 
packing,  which  consisted  ol  an  ordinary  thin  rubber 
finger-stall,  which  could  be  inserted  into  the  nostril  and 
its  interior  then  plugged.  This  could  be  removed  without 
difficulty  or  without  causing  bleeding. 

Dr.  Jobson  Horne  (London),  whilst  fuily  agreeing  with 
the  general  principle  that  surgical  efforts  should  be 
attended  with  an  endeavour  to  save  the  soft  parts 
covering  the  turbinal  bodies,  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidered that  cases  suitable  for  the  operation  which  had 
been  described  would  be  few  and  far  between,  inasmuch 
as  in  such  hypertrophic  cases  it  was  more  commonly  the 
soft  parts  which  were  enlarged,  and  not  the  bony  portion 
of  the  turbinate  bodies.  He  assumed  that  the  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  revive  interest  in  an  operation  suggested 
some  few  yeaiB  ago,  but.  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
presumably  for  the  reasons  Dr.  Horne  had  mentioned. 


TERATOMA    ARISING    FROM    THE    RIGHT 

TONSILLAR    REGION. 

By  Robert  Fullerton,  M.D.. 

Surgeon  for  Throat  and  Nose.  Outdoor  Department, 

Glasgow  Kojal  Infirmary. 

Tee  notes  of  the  following  case  refer  to  an  uncommon 
growth  of  the  right  tonsillar  region.  Its  uuusual  character  . 
is  my  excuse  for  reporting  it  here.  It  gave  rise  to  few  and 
unimportant  symptoms,  ita  removal  was  easy,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  months  nothing  abnormal  could  be 
detected  in  the  region  from  which  it  had  sprung.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  deciding  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  tumour.  In  parts  it  resembled  a  round 
and  spindle  eel Ld  sarcoma,  an  i  again  a  fibromyorna,  but 
the  variety  of  the  structures  encountered  determined 
Dr.  Workman  to  regard  it  as  a  teratoma. 

J.  C,  aged  20,  locomotive  stoker,  was  first  seen  by  me  on 
January  23;d,  1906,  when  he  complained  of  a  feeling  of 
discomfort  in  his  throat.  On  looking  into  the  mouth, 
the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate  was  found  to  be 
largely  taken  up  by  a  heavy  fleshy-looking  mass.  This 
mass  appeared  to  arise  from  the  position  of  the  "ipht 
tonsil,  and,  supported  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
tongue,  it  extended  across  the  oropharynx  until  almost 
in  contact  with  the  left  side  of  the  fauces.  Its  upper  and 
anterior  surfaces,  especially  towards  its  distal  portion, 
were  rough,  thickened,  and  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour — 
this  colour  being  largely  due  to  a  coating  gathered  from 
the  oral  cavity.  Beneath  and  nearer  to  its  point  of  attach- 
ment It  had  a  bluish-grey  purple  appearance  somewhat 
resembling  a  quantity  of  large- grained  boiled  sago  enclosed 
in  a  semi-translucent  capsule.  The  tumour  appeared  to 
have  a  distinct  covering.  No  ulceration  could  be  detected, 
butrather  beyond  the  inner  half  a  well-marked  fissure  was 
observed  on  the  upper  surface  ruuniug  from  behind 
forwards,  On  depressing  the  tongue  the  growth  was  shot 
up  to  the  right  and  on  to  the  dorsum  of  that  «rgari  and 
palpation  discovered  it  to  be  attached  to  the  right  tonsillar 
region,  and  to  be  firm,  smooth,  and  slightly  nodular.    The 
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picture  presented  on  looking  into  the  mouth  was  very  strik- 
ing, and  hitherto  I  hadseen  nothing  at  all  resembling  it.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  such  a  tumour  could  have  gradually 
developed,  or,  indeed,  could  exist  in  its  present  position 
for  a  single  day,  without  causing  intolerable  discomfort 
and  serious  interference  with  respiration  and  deglutition. 
The  patient  was  a  well- developed  healthy-looking  young 
man  of  fair  complexion  and  with  a  heavy  phlegmatic  dis- 
position. His  nose  was  prominent,  narrow  and  well 
formed,  his  mouth  small,  the  palate  highly  arched,  and 
the  uvula  slightly  bind.  Taere  wa3  a  very  small  develop- 
ment of  tonsillar  tissue,  and  no  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands.  He  stated  that  he  never  experienced  pain 
in  his  throat,  and  only  about  four  months  before  seeing 
me,  when  suffering  from  cold,  did  he  discover  that  there 
was  anything  unusual  the  matter.  He  then  felt  as  if 
there  was  something  sticking  in  his  throat.  Since  that 
time  he  continued  to  have  this  sensation,  but  thought  it 
was  due  to  a  tonsil.  About  a  month  previously  he  had 
taken  another  cold  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
coughing,  and  when  he  coughed  the  mass  came  up  over 
his  tongue  and  tended  to  choke  him.  There  never  was 
any  actual  difficulty  in  breathing,  but  it  prodded  the 
sensation  of  his  breath  being  taken  away.  It  Interfered  to 
a  slight  extent  with  deglutition  when  any  dry  or  hard 
food  was  taken. 

The  case  was  admitted  into  the  Greenock  Eye  Infirmary  on 
January  26th.  and  on  the  following  day,  assisted  by  Dr.  Erie 
Wilson,  I  endeavoured  to  remore  the  growth,  after  having 
applied  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine  at  its  attachment. 
The  patient,  however,  could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  the 
gag,  end  chloroform  was  accordingly  administered.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  mouth,  the  enormous  amount  of  mucus  secreted, 
and  the  tendency  for  both  tongue  and  tumour  to  fall  back- 
wards and  obstruct  the  breathing,  rendered  the  placing  of  a 
ligature  round  the  pedicle  somewhat  difficult.  While  en- 
deavouring to  pass  the  ligature,  the  growth,  which  was  held  up 
by  a  vnlsellum,  gave  way  slightly  at  its  attachment  to  the 
pedicle.  Finding  that  practically  no  bleeding  resulted  from 
this,  I  straightway  removed  the  growth  with  scissors,  guided 
by  the  lingers  of  trie  left  hand.  A  second  pedunculated  growth, 
smooth  and  firm,  of  a  pale-grey  colour,  and  about  the  sizs  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  little  fiDger,  was  found  attached 
immediately  bslow  the  one  removed.  This  I  also  took  away. 
The  roots  of  the  pedicles  of  both  tumours  were  afterwards  cut 
through  with  the  cold  snare  close  to  their  attachments.  There 
was  practically  no  bleeding  at  any  time  during  the  operation. 
The  larger  growth  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the  tonsillar 
surface  by  a  fibrous  band  about  half  an  inch  broad,  situa'.ed  in 
a  line  with,  and  immediately  behind,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
fauces,  while  the  pedicle  of  the  smaller  was  separate  from  but 
placed  immediately  b6low  It.  Three  days  after  the  operation 
tho  patient  returned  to  work. 

He  afterwards  reported  himself  to  me  repeatedly,  being 
last  examined  in  September,  1906,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  recurrence.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  I  wrote  asking  him  to  see  me,  but 
receiving  no  reply  I  presumed  he  had  gone  to  China, 
having  had  an  offer  of  employment  in  connexion  with  a 
railway  there.  The  following  is  the  report  by  Dr.  Charles 
Workman  on  the  microscopic  character  of  the  growth, 
and  1  wish  here  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  him  and 
Drs.  Scott  and  Mary  Hannay  for  the  trouble  they  have 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  sections  and  photographs  : 

Sections  from  the  tumour  have  been  cut  in  celioidln,  and 
on  examination  under  a  low  power  they  show  tho  characters 
of  a  connective  tissue  growth,  with  numerous  thin-walled 
small  vessels  and  capillaries.  In  some  places  the  connective 
tissue  is  evidently  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  Und,-r  the 
high  power  a  considerable  part  of  the  tumour  is  found  to 
be  made  up  of  bands  of  spindle  cbIIs  running  in  various 
directions,  some  of  which  are  evidently  non-striated  muscle 
cells  with  staff- shaped  nuclei.  There  are  also  numerous 
very-thin-walled  capillaries  and  small  vessels,  arteries,  and 
veins  ;  then  wide  spaces  are  saen,  containing  endothelial 
cells  and  leucocytes  of  various  kindH,  probably  lymphatic 
(.paces  and  vessels. 

Other  parts  of  the  tumour  consist  of  small  round  cells,  so 
that  the  tumour  has  the  character  of  a  mixed  round  and 
spindle  celled  6arcoma.  There  has  evidently  been  marked 
i.-ill:inimatory  reaction,  as  much  of  tho  tissue  is  infiltrated 
with  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  near  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  groups  of  bacilli  and  micrococci  of  various  forms 
are  seen.  In  other  paits  of  the  tissue  some  myxomatous 
degeneration  Is  found,  and  parts  near  the  surface  have  evi- 
dently undergone  necrosis.  In  one  or  two  places  there  are 
large  cells  in  a  matrix  resembling  cartilage.  From  tho 
variety  of  structure  I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  tnmour  a 
degenerated  teratoma. 
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At  tho  present  time  it  is  considered  by  most  rbinologists 
that  a  mucous  polypus  of  the  nose  is,  eesentially  and  In 
its  earliest  stage,  a  patch  of  mucous  membrane  which  has 
become  ©edematous;  and  that  the  pedunculated  appear- 
ance which  a  polypus  eosimonly  assumes  is  a  character 
not  peculiar  to  itself,  but  shared  with  many  other  intra- 
nasal swellings  and  new  formations,  and  chiefly  referable 
to  physical  causes  acting  on  the  primary  patch  of  swollen, 
oeciematous  mucosa. 

Since  a  mucous  polypus — to  which  the  term  "  nasal 
polypus"  is  now  almost  invariably  confined — is  a  condi- 
tion which  possesses  certain  definite  characteristics  that 
distingush  it  from  other  intrana  al  swellings,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  briefly  define  it.  Mucous  polypi  may  be  described 
as  new  formations  arising  commonly  from  some  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  ethmoidal  region  of 
the  nose,  and  mainly  composed,  when  iully  developed,  of  a 
loose  network  of  fibrous  tissue.  Essentially,  however, 
they  consist  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  component  parts  of  which  are  present  in 
varying  proportions,  more  or  less  altered  in  character,  and 
associated  with  serous  exudation  and  round-cell  infiltra- 
tion, and  the  structures  are  covered  by  the  epithelium  of 
the  parts  from  which  they  spring  (Fig.  2).  It  is  generally 
recognized  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  these  forma- 
tions appear  in  both  nasal  cavities,  at  or  about  the  same 
time,  without  any  manifest  local  cause  which  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  their  occurrence, ;  that  they  are  usually  mul- 
tiple and  recurrent ;  that  they  are  associated  sometimes 
with  accessory  sinus  suppuration  or  other  septic  dis- 
charges ;  sometimes  with  lesions  of  the  underlying 
bone,  and  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  with  an  inflamma- 
tory condition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Moreover,  it  is 
usually  considered  that  the  typical  mucous  polypus  does 
not  present  the  characteristics  of  a  true  tumour,*  in  the 
ordinary  significance  of  the  term ;  that  it  is  not  composed 
of  granulation  tissue  (oedematousornon-oedematous),  and 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  pedunculated  hyperplasia  which 
has  undergone  a  secondary  serous  infiltration. 

Clinical  and  pathological  observations  have  shown, 
indeed,  that  the  oedema  of  a  mucous  polypus  is  primary, 
and  that,  as  already  mentioned,  the  pedunculated  appear- 
ance is  secondary,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  broad- based  or 
sessile  polypi,  is  never  developed.  The  question  of 
etiology  centres,  therefore,  on  the  determining  cause  of  the 
initial  oedema  which  represents  the  first  stage  of  the  con- 
dition. A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  this  process,  and  several  of  them  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  oedema  is  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  In  this  category  come  the  supposition  that  the 
condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of  septic  discharges 
emanating,  as  a  rule,  from  the  accessory  sinuses 
(Griinwald^).  and  the  theory  that  the  oedema  is  referable 
to  disease  of  the  underlying  bone  (Woakes,  Lack3).  It  is 
impossible,  on  account  of  time,  to  discuss  these  interesting 
theories,  both  of  which  have  gained  a  considerable 
number  of  supporters,  but  neither  of  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  observers,  presents  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  polypus  formation,  or  one  which  is  entirely 
free  from  logical  defects. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  an  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane,  whatever  its  cause  may 
be,  is  a  very  common  antecedent  and  accompaniment  of 
polypus  formation,  and  a  number  of  observers  have  con- 
sidered that  this  inflammatory  condition,  combined  with 
the  structural  peculiarities  which  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  regions  in  which  these  "growths "  usually  develop,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  incidence  of  polypi.  But  in 
view  of  the  faot  that  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  obviously  present,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity 
and  persistence,  both  in  the  ''  polypus  regions  "  and  else- 
where, in  a  gnat  number  of  cases  which  do  not  at  any 
:lm:>    give    evidence    of    polypus   formation,   it    appears 

'•  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  tho  theory  held  by 
the  olctcr  pathologists  that  a  polypus  was  a  myxoma  lias  been  long 
3'ncc  disproved.' 
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Fig.  1.— Peuuneulated  lnfl 
nate.    The  raucous  membrane 
plasia  and  other  signs  of  chronic  inflammation. 
G,  mucous  glands  (normal), 


reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  does  not  directly  and  of  itself  lead  to 
the  production  of  polypi,  but  only  indirectly  and  when  it 
secures  the  intervention  of  another  factor,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  factor  determining  whether  the  inflamed 
mucous  membrane  does  or  does  not  undergo  polypoid 
change.  Since,  therefore, 
we  are  concerned,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question, 
with  an  eedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which 
has  not  been  shown  to  be 
due  directly  to  an  inflam- 
matory process,  it  may 
be  inquired  whether  any 
other  probable  cause  of 
the  production  of  oedema 
ia  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  Is  known  that  oedema- 
tous  infiltration  may  occur 
in  a  part  if  there  exist  an 
obstruction  to  the  return 
circulation,  the  obstruction 
being  capable,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of 
bringing  about  the  in- 
creased transudation  of 
serum  through  the  capil- 
lary walls  which  consti- 
tutes the  oedema.  I  hold 
that  a  condition  of  this 
character  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  early  stage 
of  polypus  formation,  and 
my  own  view  is  that  the 
initial  localized  oedema, 
which  cccur3  In  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  and  is  the  first  stage  of  the  process 
in  question,  is  a  serous  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  the 
result  of  the  obstruction  of  certain  defiolte  capillaries  and 
veins— in  other  words,  that  the  oedematous  infiltration  is 
due  to  an  obstacle  in  the  efferent  circulation  which  is 
in  relation  to  the  area  in  which  the  oedema  occurs. 

In  connexion  with  this  hypothesis  there  are  several 
points  to  which  I  must 
briefly  refer :  (1)  The  par- 
ticular vessels  which  are 
believed  to  become  ob- 
structed; (2)  the  circum- 
stance or  process  which 
would  be  capable  of  bring- 
ing about  the  obstruction 
of  these  vessels;  (3)  the 
manner  in  which  the  pro- 
cess referred  to  would 
effect  this,  and  so  lead  to 
an  oedema  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  (4)  the  evi- 
dence, derived  from  obser- 
vation and  experiment, 
that  the  process  in  ques- 
tion is  the  determining 
cause  of  polypus  formation, 
and  the  verification  of  this 
evidence  by  clinical  and 
other  facts. 

1.  The  particular  vessels 
which  become  obstructed 
are  the  capillaries  and 
veins,  which  are  arrarged 
in  a  close  network  around 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
mucous  glands,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  those  which 
are  arranged  arcund  the 
subsidiary  ducts  and  acini. 

2.  The  circumBtam  eor  1  recess  which  causes  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  vessels  is  the  distention  or  cystic  dilatation  of 
these  excretory  ducts  (Fig.  2,  o),  and,  in  all  probability  to 
a  leeser  extent,  the  subsidiary  ducts  and  acini  of  the 
glands,  which  process,  I  believe,  from  my  own  observa- 
tions, to  be  the  essential  Initial  lesion  of  polypus 
formation. 
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Fig.  2.— Mucous  membrane  of  middle  turl>:i 
polypus,  v.  Epithelium;  F.  superficial  layei 
showing  chronic  inflammation,  and  corainenc 
tion  ;  0,  dilated  gland  ducts ;  a,  acini  (normal. 


3.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  obstruction  of  the  vessels  could  be  effected  by 
mechanical  changes  in  the  glands,  and  how  the  lattf-r 
process  would  thus  indirectly  bring  about  an  oedematous 
infiltration  ot  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  point  in  connexion  with  the  anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  blcod 
vessels  in  the  nasal  mucosa, 
as  described  by  Zucker- 
kandl.1  The  arrangement 
in  the  turbinal  and  meatal 
regions  is,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  present  tub- 
ject,  as  follows :  The  arte- 
rial supply  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ramifies  in 
three  networks.  One  net- 
work supplies  the  perl- 
osteal  lajer,  a  second  is 
distributed  to  the  glands, 
and  a  third  to  the  super- 
ficial epithelial  layer.  The 
glands,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  special  cap- 
sule, are  closely  enveloped 
by  their  network  of  capil- 
laries. Around  the  excre- 
tory duct  there  is  a  tube- 
shaped  network  of  capil- 
laries and  veins,  which 
is  so  closely  applied  to 
the  duct  that,  in  Zucker- 
kandl's  opinion,  it  helps 
to  keep  the  channel  closed 
when  the  gland  is  not 
actively  secreting.  When 
a  mucous  gland  undergoes 
marked  distension  o  r 
cystic  dilatation,  the  excretory  duct  is  apparently  the 
first  to  suffer.  Recklinghausen  has  considered  that 
it  is  the  only  part  of  the  structure  that  participates 
to  any  conspicuous  extent  in  the  process.  My  own 
observations  have  given  me  a  similar  impression,  although 
some  distension  of  the  acini  may  be  observed.  When, 
therefore,  the  duct  undergoes  distension,  and  enlarges, 
for  example,  to  five,  ten, 
twenty,  or  many  more 
times  its  normal  size,  the 
pressure  which  ia  exerted 
on  the  closely  -  applied 
tubular  network  of  capil- 
laries and  veins  which 
surrounds  that  structure 
must  evidently  be  very 
considerable  and  have  a 
great  tendency  to  hamper 
or  altogether  obstruct  the 
flow  of  blood  through  these 
vessels.  This  obstruction 
wouM  raise  the  intravas- 
cular pressure  in  the  asso- 
ciated capillaries  and  tend 
to  produce  transudation 
of  serum  through  their 
walla  Into  the  loose  tissues 
arcund — the  process  being 
materially  assisted  by  the 
increased  permeability  of 
the  capillary  walls,  the  re- 
sult of  Inflammation  or  of 
a  passive  hyperaemia. 

The  Probable  Seqtjekck 
of  Events. 
This  ia  (1)  ckrenie  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous 
membrane,  (2)  dilatation 
of  the  glands—  more  particularly  the  gland  ducts- 
going  en  to  cystic  distension,  caused  either  (a) 
through  marked  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  excretory 
ducts  and  sealing  of  their  orifices,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  septic  discharges,  as  in  mucous  polypi  associ- 
ated with  accessory  sinus  suppuration  or  with  a  malignant 
growth,  or  (*)  through  excessive  filling  of  the  g.ands,  tne 
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result  of  their  hyperstimulation,  combined  with  a  partial 
obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  gland  contents,  the  result  of 
congestion  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  such  as 
occurs  in  chronic  catarrhal  rhinitis.  (This  latter  train  of 
events  appears  to  occur  in  the  formation  of  polypi  associ- 
ated with  certain  of  the  reflex  ^nasal  neuroses  and  with 
other  conditions  characterized 
by  periodic  nasal  hypersecre- 
tion.) 

(3)  Oedematous  infiltration  of 
the  surrounding  tissues  result- 
ing from  the  passage  of  serum 
through  the  capillary  walls, 
due  (a)  to  increased  pressure 
in  certain  of  the  capillaries, 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the 
periglandular  capillaries  and 
veins  towards  which  they 
lead ;  (4)  to  Increased  per- 
meability of  the  capillary 
walls,  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  (c)  to  the  laxity  of 
the  surrounding  tissues,  which 
is  relatively  marked  in  the 
regions  from  which  polypi 
usually  take  origin. 

(4-)  The  formation  of  foldi,  or 
projections,  on  the  infiltrated 
raucous  membrane,  produced 
either  from  folds  which  are 
normally  present,  or,  more 
commonly,  by  the  widening  of 
the  sulci,  formed  by  the  dilated 
gland  ducts  (see  Fig.  5  a), 
which  results  in  a  projecting 
boss  of  oedematous  tissue  bounded  by  the  broadened 
sulci. 

(6)  The  increase  of  oedema  In  certain  of  the  folds,  formed 
in  the  manner  described,  combined  later  with  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  fibrous  elements.    This  results  in — 

(6)  The  formation  of  flat,  oedematous  projections  containing 
the  essential  constituents  of  the  mucous  membranes 
(broad-ba=ed  or  sessile  polypi),  or  the  formation,  through 
the  influence  of  gravityj^and 
other  physical  causes,  of 
oedematous  projections,  con- 
taining the  same  constituents 
but  a  greater  amount  of  fluid, 
and,  perhaps,  of  hyperplastic 
tissue,  and  each  possessing 
a  base  which  gradually 
becomes  relatively  constricted 
or  stretched  until  It  con- 
stitutes a  pedicle  (peduncu- 
lated or  gelatinous  polypus). 
The  pedicle  connects  the  re- 
mainder of  the  structure,  which 
has  now  become  a  globular 
swelling,  with  the  mucous 
membrane  from  which  it 
sprang. 

4.  The  evidence  In  favour  of 
the  mechanical  changes  in 
the  glands  being  the  deter- 
mining cause  of  polypus  forma- 
tion is  based  on  pathological, 
experimental,  and  clinical  ob- 
servations. 


Jig.  3. — Nasal  mucous  membrane  of  cat  showing  slight 
changes  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  nature  (produced  experi- 
mentally), h.  Mucous  membrane  showing  mimerous  blood 
spaces  of  varying  size  :  v,  larger  venous  spaces  :  B,  bone. 
(The  epithelium  in  this  and  the  two  following  sections  baa 
become  detached  in  mounting.) 
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Pathological   Evidenck. 

(1)  The  observation,  almost 
Invariably,  in  the  specimens 
•■xamined,  of  a  number  of 
glands  in  a  state  of  marked  distension  or  cystic  dilata- 
tion.* By  this  is  mrant  that  the  glandular  changes 
n  1-  obviously  unnecessary  trial  i»„  phenomena,  winch  are 
1  to  stand  to  0110  another  In  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 

or  effect  and  cause,  ahoulil  ho  1 1.1  in  :>,r, ,,,.,!,:,■  association,  i-im-e  a 

association  is  unite  sufflclcnt  for  the  purposes  of  correct 
reasoning.  Moreover,  the  occasional  absence  ot  dilated  glands  iu 
isolated  microscopic  sections  »  hich  show  polypoid  changes  is  no 
more  a  proof  that  the  glandular  condition  was  not  present  in  the 
!£?r"t       "'   T1"*',1'  ,llu  Motions  were  obtained  than   the  failure  to 

.',,'.,  ,,»nyi.E    "   9    "ll'\t«^or    in    similar   sections,    as    occasionally 
fiSSSSrw,t*n.P       '  l   tlK're    were    no   glauds  in  thc  """SOUS 


were  invariably  found  at  various  points  in  the 
mucous  memb'.ane  when  it  was  in  an  early  stage  of 
polypoid  change  (Fig.  2);  invariably  in  the  tissues 
contiguous  to  pedunculated  polypi  wherever  the 
tissues  in  question  were  oedematous,  and  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  in  isolated  sections — that  is  to  say, 
sections  which  were  not  cut 
serially — of  the  actual  pedun- 
culated growths  themselves. 
(2)  The  observation  of  the 
particular  glandular  changes 
in  instances  of  mucous  polypi 
occurring  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions — 
the  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions being  in  some  eases 
common,  in  others  excep- 
tional. (3)  The  observation 
that  these  glandular  changes 
were  absent  in  those  in- 
stances of  inflammation  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
in  which  the  characteristic 
oedema  of  a  mucous  polypus 
was  also  absent  (Fig.  1). 
(4)  The  lact  that  portions  of 
inflamed  mucous  membrane 
removed  from  the  regions  in 
which  polypi  develop,  and 
similar  portions  in  an  early 
stage  of  polypoid  change  re- 
moved from  the  same  regions, 
appeared  to  resemble  each 
other  in  all  essential  residual 
conditions  except  one— the 
condition  of  the  glands. 
From  these  observations  it  appears  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  these  two  pathological  conditions — dilata- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  and  polypoid  change — which 
are  found  to  be  present  in  such  constant  association,  both 
when  polypi  develop  under  ordinary  circumstances  and 
when  they  arise  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  which 
are  also  observed  to  be  simultaneously  absent,  the  non- 
occurrence of  the  one  coinciding  with  the  non-occurrence 
of  the  other,  stand  to  one 
another  in  some  way  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In 
order  to  ascertain  which,  of 
two  phenomena  possessing 
an  etiological  relationship, 
is  cause  and  which  effect 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
method  of  experiment,  by 
setting  in  action  the  pheno- 
menon which  is  assumed  to 
be  the  cause  and  by  observing 
whether  the  remaining  phe- 
nomenon is  thereby  produced. 

Experimental  Evidence. 
As  cats  are  known  to 
suffer  from  ordinary  bilateral 
mucous  polypi5  that  species 
of  animal  was  selected  for  the 
experimental  determination 
of  this  point.  Without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments, which  I  have  already 
described  in  another  publica- 
tion,9 it  may,  in  summing  up 
the  results,  be  said :  (1)  That 
the  production  of  an  inflam- 
matory process,  in  appropriate 
areas  of  the  nasal  cavities 
of  these  animals,  was  not  followed  by  any  indication  of 
polypoid  change  or  of  any  changes  in  the  glands  of  the 
character  described  (Fig  3).  (2)  That  the  production  of 
au  inflammatory  process  in  similar  animals,  produced  In 
the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  ageDts,  and  lasting  for 
a  similar  period  of  time,  bnt  combined  with  measures 
calculated  to  cause  overloading  and  distension  ot  the 
mucous  glands,  was  followed  by  localized  oedematous  In- 
filtration and  polypoid  changes  (Fig.  4)  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  latter  showing  marked  distension  of  the 


raue  ot  cat  show  nig  appear- 
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nicous  membrane  formed  i»y 
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glands  (principally  the  gland-duets)  on  histological 
examination  (Fig.  5).  (In  the  instances  in  which  hyper- 
stimulation  of  the  glands  alone  was  practised,  without 
setting  up  an  inflammatory  process,  no  obvious  ultimate 
effects  of  any  kind  were  noted). 

The  setting  up  of  an  inflammatory  process  alone  was 
therefore  not  followed  by  oedematous  Infiltration  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  whereas  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
circumstance  (glandular  dilatation),  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  cause,  was  f  allowed  by  another  fresh  circumstance 
(polypoid  change),  which  was  therefore  assumed  to  be  the 
effect. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  whether  the  glandular 
changes  may  not  be  secondary  to  the  oedema  of  the 
mucous  membrane  rather  than  the  indirect  cause  of  it,  as 
I  myself  believe,  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  the 
experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition, 
it  is  not  apparent  in  what  manner  an  oedema  would  set 
up  these  glandular  changes.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  known 
that  an  inflammatory  process,  of  itself  in  some  instances 
and  in  others  with  the  assistance  of  another  known  factor 
(overloading  of  the  gland  due  to  hyper  stimulation),  is 
capable  of  producing  these  changes  quite  independently 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  oedema.  Moreover,  in  some 
instances  in  which  marked  oedema  has  occurred — for 
example,  in  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the 
anterior  portion  of  the 
middle  turbinate  —  apart 
from  polypus  formation  and 
due  to  other  manifest 
causes,  these  glandular 
changes  have  been  absent, 
whereas  if  the  oedema  were 
the  cause  of  the  glandular 
changes  the  latter  should, 
under  these  circumstances, 
have  occurred. 

Corroborative  Clinical  Evi- 
dence.— Lastly,  It  may  be 
inquired  whether  the  theory 
which  I  have  advanced  as 
to  the  pathogenesis  of 
mucous  polypus,  is  capable 
of  explaining  undoubted 
clinical  and  other  facts 
which  have  been  observed. 
It  is  known,  for  instance, 
that  polypi  may  occur  under 
circumstances  which  appear 
to  be  extremely  varied; 
yet  although  the  conditions 
are  frequently  unlike,  the 
structures  themselves  are 
essentially  identical,  and 
the  question  arises  whether 
my  hypothesis  could  ex- 
plain and  reconcile  the  pathogenesis  of  similar  struc- 
tures occurring  under  dissimilar  circumstances.  The 
following  examples  may  be  selected  : — Unilateral  polypi 
occurring  with  a  unilateral  suppuration  of  an  accessory 
sinus,  and  apparently  due  to  the  Irritation  of  the  purulent 
discharge ;  bilateral  polypi  not  associated  with  accessory 
sinus  suppuration  or  with  evident  focal  suppuration  of 
any  kind ;  polypi  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
reflex  nasal  neuroses,  and  polypi  which  appear  to  be 
hereditary,  or  which  occur  in  several  members  of  the 
same  family. 

In  the  case  of  unilateral  polypi  associated  with  a  uni- 
lateral septic  discharge,  it  is  hardly  disputed  that  an 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  set  up  by  the 
purulent  secretion,  and  that  the  glands  may  undergo 
cystic  dilatation  through  obstruction  of  their  ducts  by 
inflammatory  infiltration,  or  perhaps,  in  long- standing 
cases,  by  the  contraction  of  newly -formed  fibrous  tissue. 
I  suggest  that,  as  the  glands  dilate,  the  intracapillary 
pressure  becomes  augmented  (as  describtd  above), 
transudation  begins  to  take  place,  and  oedema  supervenes. 
On  the  other  hand,  bilateral  palypi,  occurring  without 
any  manifest  local  cause,  must  apparently  be  due  either  to 
a  particular  irritant  or  agent  to  which  only  some  indi- 
viduals are  exposed,  or  to  a  common  irritant  or  agent 
which,  owing  to  inherent  or  constitutional  peculiarities  in 
the  individual,  can  produce  the  particular  effects  which 


Fig.  5.— Nasal  mucous  membrane  of  cat  showing  distension  of 
gland-ducts  (e) ;  also  oedematous  infiltration  and  hyperplasia 
(produced  experimentally).    (Same  specimen  as  Fig.  4.) 


constitute  the  disease  only  In  certain  persons.  With 
reference  to  this  latter  and  more  probable  alternative,  the 
question  arises  whether  there  is  any  known  constitu- 
tional peculiarity  which  is  Dresent  in  some  individuals 
and  not  in  others,  and  owing  to  which  the  particular 
glandular  changes  which  have  been  described  could  occur 
in  both  nasal  cavities  under  certain  known  circumstances. 
A  "  known  constitutional  peculiarity  "  of  this  description 
is  an  instability  of  the  vaso -secretory  mechanism  of  the 
nose,  which  leads,  among  other  effects,  to  periodic  hyper- 
secretion and  overloading  of  the  glands  ;  which  frequently 
declares  itself  plainly  as  one  or  other  of  the  reflex  nasal 
neuroses,  but  which  may  exist  in  certain  individuals — 
and,  according  to  Chiari,7  does  exist,  although  usually  to 
only  a  slight  extent,  in  the  majority  of  people  belonging 
to  the  civilized  races — without  causing  symptoms  suffi- 
ciently exigent  to  attract  special  attention,  until  an  intra- 
nasal irritant  has  manifestly  upset  the  balance,  or  until 
actual  polypi,  which  are  usually  assumed,  without  proof, 
to  be  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect,*  have  developed. 
Yet  by  no  means  every  case  which  gives  even  obvious 
signs  of  this  constitutional  peculiarity  suffers  from  nasal 
polypus,  although  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases 
do  so.  A  superadded  factor  must  therefore  be  present  In 
certain  cases  of  this  description  in  order  to  produce  the 
mechanical  changes  in  the 
glands  which  would  lead  to 
the  obstruction  of  the  peri- 
glandular vessels,  and  so 
to  the  initial  oedema. 

A  "  common  irritant  or 
agent "  which,  combined 
with  the  above-mentioned 
"  constitutional  peculiarity," 
may  (as  indicated  earlier  in 
this  paper)  be  regarded  as 
capable  of  producing  these 
specific  glandular  changes, 
could  be  supplied  in  the 
shape  of  an  ordinary  chronic 
inflammatory  process  affect- 
ing, as  is  usual,  both  nasal 
cavities — a  condition  which 
is  apparently  insufficient, 
of  itself,  to  cause  polypus 
formation.!  The  well- known, 
but  hitherto  unexplained, 
relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween certain  of  the  nasal 
neuroses  (which  are  charac- 
terized by  periodic  reflex 
hypersecretion)  and  polypus 
formation,  is  thus  rendered 
intelligible,  and  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  this  affinity 
also  renders  intelligible  the 
occurrence  of  a  hereditary, 
family, or  constitutional  tendency  to  polypus  formation  (of 
which  many  observers"  u  la  consider  there  is  abundant 
independent  evidence),  since  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
production  of  ordinary  bilateral  mucous  polypi  Is  of  a 
hereditary  or  constitutional  nature.  The  correspondence 
of  the  usual  age-incidence  of  the  two  conditions  (15  to  50) 
may  also  be  capable  of  explanation  on  similar  grounds. 

The  remarkable  frequency  with  which  nasal  polypi 
have  been  found  in  bodies  examined  post  mortem%  by 
several  well-known  observers  who  have  investigated  this 
point,  and  the  relative  infrequency  with  which  these 
growths  are  detected,  on  clinical  examination,  in  the 
living,  seem  to  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  that 
poljpold  changes,  although  usually  of  minor  degree,  are 
extremely  common,  as  wouli  be  expected  if  the  disease 
were  referable,  as  I  contend,  to  the  conjunction  of  two  very 
common  conditions — namely,  a  condition  ot  reflex  hyper- 
secretion on  the  part  of  the  mucous  glands  and  a  chronic 

*J'nathan  Wright,"  on  the  other  hand,  ''cannot  escape  the  coo- 
ti.at  iu  verv  maDV  instances,  but  oi  course  not  in  all. 
trie  lo<al  disease  'is  the"  result  lather  than  the  cause  of  the 
neurosis." 

t  It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  marked  dilatation  ot  the 
glands  and  a  consecutive  oedema,  can  be  produced  by  the  conjunction 
of  these  two  factors  9  ■ 

J  Zuckerkandl  found  nasal  polypi  in  1  out  oi  every  8  or  9  bodies  ex- 
amined ;  Hevman  found  the  condition  in  1  of  every  2S  bodies.  Recently 
Oppikofer  has  made  a  number  of  investigations  and  found  polypi  m 
1  out  of  every  16  bodies. 
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catarrhal  inflammation;  but  that  the  subsequent  evolu- 
tion oi  the  condition,  in  a  large  number  of  casts,  is  30 
slight  as  not  to  cause  any  marked  symptoms,  or  the 
symptoms  are  attributed  by  the  patient  to  a  chronic  nasal 
catarrh. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  recurrence  alter 
removal  (by  which  1  mean  a  veritable  reproduction,  and 
not  a  further  development  merely  oi  polypoid  outgrowths 
which  have  escaped  removal),  1  msy  say  that  the  known 
differences  in  the  behaviour  of  polypi  in  this  respei't 
appear,  generally  epeaking,  to  be  explicable  by  the  sugges- 
tion which  I  h3ve  advanced— namely,  th»t  the  growths  are 
due,insomeinstanees,toanobvious  local  cause((or  example, 
accessory  sinus  suppuration),  the  effective  removal  of 
which  would  be  likely  to  result  in  the  cessation  of  the 
effects,  and  therefore  in  non-recurrence;  but  tbat  they  are 
chiefly  referable,  In  other  Instances,  to  a  general  constitu- 
tional cause,  which  is  not  removed  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce its  effect a,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  be 
followed  by  recurrence, 

The  customary  loeation  of  polypi  in  certain  special 
Intranasal  region t  and  in  certain  of  the  accessory  aicuses 
is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  known  structural 
peculiarities  of  these  regions.  Concerning  the  question  of 
whether  the  usunl  non  occurrence  oi  mucous  polypi  ia 
other  nasal  areas  might  be  due  to  the  usual  absence  of 
cystic  dilatation  of  the  gland  dusts  in  those  areas,  or 
whether,  the  condition  being  present,  it  ia  unable  to  bring 
about  an  oede/ta,  owing  to  the  firmness  and  relative 
thickness  of  the  tisauer,  I  imy  remark  that  my  own 
observations  have  ltd  me  to  believe  tbat  these  changes  in 
the  glands  do  not  occur  in  the  aforesaid  areas,  apart  from 
those  exc?ptional  instances  in  which  new  formations, 
possessing  the  structure  of  genuine  mucous  polypi, 
develop  tciere.  Ia  such  eases  the  glandular  changes 
have  been  found  to  be  present. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  point  out  that  my  theory  is  not 
advanced  as  an  'explanation  of  all  instances  of  oedema 
which  may  occur  in  the  nasal  cavity,  whether  in  the 
"polypus  areas"  or  elsewhere,  nor  of  all  pedunculated 
intranasal  swellings,  many  of  which,  although  not  mucous 
polypi,  undergo  secondarily  a  serious  infiltration  irom 
pressure  on  their  pedicles  and  from  other  causes  My 
contention  is  simply  that  the  glandular  chances  which 
have  been  described  are  capable  of  explaining  the  initial 
oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  represents  the 
essential  primary  Btage  of  one  particular  pathological 
process — namely,  mucous  polypus  formation, 

REFFnEXCES. 

1  The  "raj-coma  theory"  was  disproved  by  Kbster  (Berlin.  Ufn. 
WobhmscHr.,  1881,  p.  623)  and  his  pupils,  and  independently  by 
Hoprnami.  Zuckerkandl.  and  many  others.  The  principal  fallacy  in 
the  theory  which  grouped  nasal  polypi  with  one  of  the  rarest 
varieties  of  tumour,  was  the  statement  that  polypi  contained  largo 
quantities  01  mucin— the  characteristic  substance  in  myxomatous 
growths— whereas  it  «m  proved  that  the  actual  fluid  was  serum. 
aid,  Xasiil  Bupitnmtion.  trans.  Lamb,  from  2nd  Reman 
edition,  Loudon.  1901  ■<  ntik  ( i.  i,  M.-nmrs  of  the  .v...v  ri.vl  its  : 
,si,ni:,:.i.  chap.    si.    London,   19GC,  p    173.     *  Zuekerkaudl.    .: 

Iiaduit  par  Liehtwitz  et 
Oarnault,  Paris.  1395.    s  Hobday;  tasei  ol  the  Dnq  and  Cat, 

London,  190-5  •  Youce,  PoZvpuoo/  (Ke  Nose.  Manchester  and  London. 
M05  p  67.  "Chiari.  Mnl:'.  ■  \.z,  traduit  par  Ureyre,  Lieie  et 
I'n  .<.  190b,  p  m  "Wright,  \onatiid,i3,.  Textbook  of  Dfaease*  ol  ieEye, 
gar',  Nose;Xinri  Throat,  edit  de  Scbwaitritz  and  Randall.  London  1899, 
p.  1146.  »  ronge  loc.  eit,  pp  64.  70.  »'l-:evman.  Die  RUtvtieen 
Ueschwiilste  der  N:  -  •   ,  . „d  JShinol..  Bd  iii.  II  2, 

Wicu,  1900,  p.  Sia.  il  .'...  ;  te  Nature,  cause-,  et  Traitemenl  des 
Polypes  du  NBS  ■■.!..   October  3'st.   1903.    i- Ball, 

Disease*  o]  tin  ,  flfth  edition,  London,  1906. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Watson  TVilxlvms  (Bristol)  considered  that  tie 
author  of  the  paper  had  brought  forward  much  interesting 
evidence  in  support  of  hi*  Ingenious  theory,  but  he  mint 
join  is3ue  with  htm  on  nearly  every  point.  First,  in  his 
experience  so-called  rellex  nasal  neuroses  were  very  often, 
not  always,  due  to  unrecogniz  d  and  perhaps  in  the  early 
stages  unrecognizable  organic  les'ons  in  (he  nasal 
passages ;  and  polypi  were-  never  due  to  the  vascular 
changes  associated  with  a  pure  neurosis.  Secondly,  he 
believed  and  had  ahvady  published  his  own  theory  that 
"  mucous  "  polpi  of  the  nose  were  the  outcome  of  ob  -trac- 
tion In  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  a  re3trict"d  area  of  the 
involved  mucosa,  and  that,  the  obstruction  was  an  inflam- 
matory change  resulting  from  infection  ;  in  other  words 
one  had  an  infective  lymphangitis  with  resulting  blocking 
°  l1"'  -  hanti- 


asis.  If  the  obstruction  were  temporary,  the  oedema 
might  disappear,  if  permanent  a  polypus  formed,  and  con- 
tinued to  grow,  being  fully  supplied  with  blood;  indeed, 
polypi  were  usually  highly  vascular  structures.  In  course 
of  time  various  hypertrophic  changes  took  place  in  the 
polypus  due  to  the  excessive  lymph  supply.  The  infec- 
tive processes  which,  when  the  mucosa  was  involved, 
caused  a  polypuB, also  caused  inflammatoty  bone  changes; 
the  processes  in  the  muecsa  and  in  the  underlying  bone 
were  concomitant  and  not  interdependent  lesions.  Polypi 
in  a  minute  stage  of  development  might  sometimes  be 
seen  growing  and  developing  in  the  oedematous  tissue 
caused  by  pus  in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  although  as 
they  became  larger  they  became  dependent  owing  to  the 
force  of  giavity,  their  polypoid  form  waa  not  due  to  what 
was  meant  by  the  term  "physical  forces  "  Although  itwas 
easy  to  realize  that  infective  lymphangitis  was  the  cause 
of  polypi  when  suppurative  disease  wa3  present,  it  was,  of 
course,  less  obvious  when  no  pus  was  to  be  seen.  But 
there  were  many  intections  reacting  on  and  involving  the 
nasal  mucosa  which  were  not  always  or  usually  associated 
with  suppuration  (icr  example,  morbtlli),  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  single  large  polypus  tbat  sometimes  was 
found  growing  for  years  was  due  to  a  former  but  loDg  since 
subsided  infective  process  which  had  caused  obstruction. 
Hence  in  such  cnse3  the  removal  of  the  single  polypus 
was  usually  a  final  cure. 

Dr.  Scanes  Spicer  (London)  understood  Dr.  Watson 
Williams  to  say  that  reflex  neuroses  were  evidence  of 
pathological  processes,  but  in  some  cases  it  seemed  to 
him  they  were  merely  physiological  responses  to  peri- 
pheral stimulation. 

Mr.  Stuart-Low  (London)  said  that  the  origination  of 
nasal  polypi  was,  i'i  his  opinion,  intimately  wrapped  up 
with  the  natural  thickness  or  thinness  o(  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose.  After  observing  a  large  number 
of  these  cases  he  bad  never  yet  seen  an  instance  which 
was  not  what  he  had  described  as  "  hypomyxiatous."  He 
had  spoken  of  this  in  his  book,  Mucous  Membranes,  Normal 
and  Abnormal.  In  his  opinion,  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, some  of  the  ob3eure  and  irreconcilable  aspects  of 
the  subject  became  much  clearer  and  more  understand- 
able. For  instance,  herelitaiy  influence,  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  causal  factor,  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  jast  as  thick  and  thin  skins  were  inherited,  so  were 
thick  and  thin  mucous  membrares.  Tbe  thin  mucous 
membranes  were  those  liable  to  readily  develop  polypi, 
because  they  were  so  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
irritants,  which  caused  them  to  become  easily  inflamed. 
This  also  explained  the  ease  with  which  nasal  polypi 
could  be  induced  to  grow  in  the  case  of  an  animal,  as  the 
cat,  in  which  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  was  naturally 
very  thin. 

Dr.  Bronnep.  (Bradford)  said  that  if  hypertrophy  of  the 
glands  were  the  cause  of  polypi,  one  would  expect  that 
every  case  of  polypi  would  be  preceded  by  hypersecretion, 
also  tha',  all  diseases  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
which  were  accompanied  by  hypersecretion  would  show 
polypi.  Probably  decreased  intranasal  atmospheric 
pressure,  also  the  direction  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  nares,  which  varied  very  much,  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  forrnatun  of  nasal  polypi.  He  asked 
how  it  was  tbat  those  races  with  broad  nostrils,  such  as 
the  neero.  very  rarely  suffered  from  nasal  polypi. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ball  (London) said:  As  regards  the  causation 
of  mucous  polypi,  from  tbe  clinical  point  of  view  the 
cases  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  one  class  we 
get  a  history  of  paroxysmal  coryza,  vasomotor  rhinitis, 
or  whatever  we  may  call  the  familiar  condition.  A  fair 
proportion  of  these  patients  develop  mucous  polypi  in 
course  of  time.  In  another  class  we  get  a  history  of 
repeated  attacks  of  acute  rhinitis — that  is,  of  inflam- 
matory catarrhal  attacks.  Lastly,  there  are  the  cases 
associated  with  sinus  suppuration.  He  thought  in  the 
vast  majority  of  oases  they  might  trace  the  causation  of 
mucous  polypi  to  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  or  a 
combination  of  them.  He  thought  these  facts  did  not 
clash  with  the  interesting  theories  centainea  in  Dr.  Yonge's 
paper. 

P.-  Mil-moan  desired  to  know  the  actual  pathological 
factor  at  the  bottom  of  the  condition.  He  thought  that  the 
case  as  presented  by  Dr.  YoDge  was  not  convincing.  He 
shared  the  opinion,  already  expressed  by  Dr.  Watson 
Williams,  that  the  condition  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
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the  nasal  mucosa  had  much  to  do  with  the  pathogenesis 
of  nasal  polypi.  If  localized  irritation  was  a  main  factor 
in  their  production,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Yocge,  how  was  it 
that  snuff-takers  were  almost  invariably  exempt?  The 
tlaw  in  Dr.  Yonge's  experiments  appeared  to  him  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  animals  prone  to  nasal  polypi  were  made  use 
of,  and  also  that  no  intranasal  examination  was  made 
either  before  or  during  the  process  of  experimentation. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Whitehead  (Leeds)  said  in  his  experience  polypi 
seemed  almost  invariably  to  occur  in  cases  with  accessory 
sinus  suppuration,  with  gome  bony  or  other  obstruction,  or 
in  those  who  had  a  history  of  a  peculiarly  susceptible  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  In  one  particular  case,  a  lady  who 
had  been  under  his  observation  for  years,  during  the 
summer  time  her  nose  appeared  perfectly  healthy,  but 
during  the  winter  its  whole  mucous  membrane  degenerated 
into  a  condition  of  solid  oedema ;  although  in  this  case 
prolonged  oedema  had  been  present  at  intervals  for  years 
no  polypi  had  developed.  Dr.  Watson  Williams's  infec- 
tive theory  did  not  seem  adequate  to  explain  why  polypi 
might  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  why  in  other  cases  a 
single  polypus  might  alone  be  present  for  years.  He 
knew  of  no  theory  which  would  satisfactorily  explain  this 
dissimilarity  of  behaviour  in  different  cases. 

Dr.  McKenzie  Johnston  (President)  was  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Watson  Williams's  theory  in  reference  to  many  of  the 
eases,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  fit  every  case  of 
polypus.  Tne  history  of  the  cases  showed  that  some 
seemed  to  date  from  some  severe  infective  Inflammatory 
condition  of  the  nose.  He  considered  that  Dr.  Yonge  had 
rather  based  his  theory  upon  some  experimental  work  and 
results  obtained  after  death,  but  he  thought  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  clinical  observations  upon  cats 
before  death  for  comparative  purposes.  This  absence 
rather  invalidated  the  importance  of  his  experimental 
work  in  this  direction.  Of  course,  he  quite  saw  the  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  it  out.  He  highly  praised  the  work 
Dr.  Yonge  had  already  done,  and  asked  what  were  his 
particular  methods  and  the  particular  irritants  he  used. 

Dr.  Yonge,  in  reply,  said  he  was  glad  his  paper  had 
given  rise  to  such  an  interesting  discussion.  He  thought 
Dr.  Watson  Williams  had  misunderstood  his  remarks 
about  the  reflex  nasal  neuroses.  Dr.  Y'onge  did  not  eay 
that  he  believed  any  of  the  reflex  nasal  neuroses  to  be  the 
cause  of  polypus,  but  only  that  a  circumstance— increased 
glandular  activity,  leading  to  overloading  of  the  gland — 
which  was  often  associated  with  these  neuroses,  was  the 
chief  factor  that  determined  the  mechanical  change  in  the 
glands  which  led  to  polypus  formation.  The  theory  that 
the  oedema  of  a  mucous  polypus  was  analogous  to  that  of 
elephantiasis,  in  which  pathologists  accounted  for  the 
oedema  by  the  obstruction  of  the  lymphatic  glands  by  the 
ova  of  a  certain  parasite,  was  an  interesting  one,  but  as 
this  was  a  very  exceptional  cause  of  oedema,  and  as  no 
pathological  or  clinical  evidence  in  relation  to  it3  occur- 
rence in  polypus  had  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Watson 
Williams,  the  theory  appeared  to  come,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  merely  in  the  category  of  conjectures.  Mr. 
Stuart-Low's  suggestion  that  the  thinness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  was  a  factor  in  polypus  formation 
appeared  eminently  reasonable,  but  it  seemed  difficult,  for 
several  reasons,  to  conclude  that  a  structural  peculiatity 
alone  was  the  determining  canse  of  polypus  formation, 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Bronner's  criticism  that  all  cases  of  nasal 
hypersecretion  should  suffer  from  polypi  if  the  theory 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  paper  were  correct,  Dr. 
Yonge  said  he  had  specifically  stated  that  by  no 
means  all  cases  of  hypersecretion  gave  evidence  of 
polypi,  because  a  separate  and  independent  factor  was  also 
necessary.  The  direction  of  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  nasal  cavity  could  not  be  the  cause  of  polypus  forma- 
tion, as  polypi  frequently  occurred  where  this  supposed 
cause  was  not  in  operation,  for  example,  in  the  accessory 
sinuses.  Dr.  Ball's  division  of  polypi  into  inflammatory, 
paroxysmal,  and  suppurative  types  was  quite  compatible 
with  Dr.  Yonge's  theory,  as  the  various  causes  indicated 
by  this  division  were  cited  in  the  pap'r  as  being  in  opera- 
tion under  certain  circumstances,  in  some  instances  one 
cause  (or  type)  predominating  and  in  other  instances 
another.  Dr.  Milligan's  interesting  statement  that  snuff- 
takers  did  not  suffer  from  polypi,  although  they  inhaled 
an  irritant,  appeared  to  corroborate  Dr.  Y'onge's  conten- 
tion that  mere  irritation  alone  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  not  sufficient  to  cause  polypus  formation,  but 


that  a  superadded  factor  was  necessary.  In  reply  to  the 
President,  the  substance  used  in  the  experiments  on 
animals  to  set  up  an  inflammatory  process  was  a  solution 
of  olive  oil  containing  a  trace  of  volatile  oil  of  mustard. 
Hyperstimulation  of  the  glands  was  carried  out  by  placing 
the  animal  in  a  chamber  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  contained  a  small  quantity  of  fine  white 
pepper.  Examination  of  the  interior  of  a  cat's  nose  pre- 
vious to  experiment  being  of  course  impossible,  the 
experimenter  took  the  obvious  course  of  testing  the 
patency  of  the  nasal  cavities  as  a  preliminary,  and  of  sub- 
sequently experimenting  on  one  side  only,  leaving  the 
other  nasal  cavity  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NASAL  ACCESSORY 
SINUSES   IN   RELATION  TO   THE   EARS. 

By  George  Jackson,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

Honorary  Surgeorj,  Devon  and  Cornwall  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital. 

My  object  in  reading  this  paper  before  the  Section  is  not 
to  bring  anything  very  novel  under  the  notice  of  the 
members,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  some  points 
in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  nose,  ear,  and  throat 
that  I  believe  are  often  overlooked.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  frequency  with  which  caries  and  sometimes  necrosis 
of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinates,  and  the  ethmoidal 
cells,  especially  the  anterior  ones,  occur  is  always  properly 
recognized,  and  is  not  sufficiently  looked  for  In  caEea  of 
middle-ear  and  post-nasa.1  troubles. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Woakes  drew  attention  to  it,  and 
described  what  he  called  necrosing  ethmoiditis.  He 
applied  this  term  to  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  nasal 
tributaries  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  Including  the  inner 
periosteal  investment. 

The  objective  symptoms  he  described  were  enlargement 
of  the  lower  turbinates,  progress  marked  after  a  time  by 
the  presence  of  squames  or  spiculae  of  dead  bone,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  detected  but  remain  concealed,  com- 
mencing in  the  spongy  projections,  insidiously  invading 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  periosteal  strata  tends  to  cause  necrosis 
of  the  subjacent  bone.  It  is  generally  bilateral— commences 
as  oval  or  rounded  projections  on  the  anterior  margins 
of  the  middle  turbinates;  a  proliferating  stage  succeeds. 
Wherever  there  are  polypi  there  are  necrotic  squamea  or 
spiculae.  After  polypi  have  appeared  the  necrosing  pro- 
cess advances  from  the  ethmoidal  cells  to  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  bone.  This  may  become  destroyed,  the  contents  of 
the  orbit  are  then  separated  from  the  nasal  cavity  only  by 
the  thickened  orbital  periosteum.  Sometimes  a  thin  plate 
of  atrophied  bone  is  found  quite  bare  in  the  midst  of  an 
exuberant  caulirl  jwer  excrescence  which  may  fill  up  the 
entire  nasal  cavity,  or  again,  as  in  true  ozaena,  the  myxo- 
matous or  proliferating  tendency  is  absent  throughout.  As 
to  the  causation  of  the  disease  it  is  not  always  very  clear. 
Dr.  Woakes  attributed  it  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  catarrh, 
or  influenza.    He  does  not  consider  syphilis  is  a  cause. 

I  have  now  for  some  years  made  it  a  routine  practice, 
as  no  doubt  many  ethers  have,  to  interrogate  the  nose  in 
all  case3  of  middle-ear  disease,  as  well  as  post-nasal  or 
laryngeal  complaints,  and  especially  to  examine  for 
caries  of  the  turbinates — superior  and  middle — and  of 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Out  of  a  total  number  of 
318  cases  of  nose,  throat,  and  ear  disease  I  have  found  95 
cases  in  which  there  were  carles  of  the  superior  or  middle 
turbinates ;  and  of  these,  in  53  cases  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  were  affected,  varying  in  intensity  from  merely  a  bare 
spot  of  bone  on  the  superior  turbinates  to  a  complete  break- 
ing down  of  the  cells,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that 
there  were  more  which  from  one  reason  or  another  were 
overlooked.  Wyatt  Wingrave,  in  an  article  on  Atrophic 
Bhinitis  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Laryngological  and  Rhinolcqical  Association,  vol.  ii,  p.  66 
et  seq.,  1863,  says  that  in  60  cases  observed  by  him  bare 
bone  was  distinctly  felt  on  probing  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
cells  in  10  instances. 

Dr.  Woakes  regrets  that  he  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  or  their  nasal  wall, 
as  he  generally  finds  evidence  of  bare  bone  in  cases  of 
progressive  deafness  with  tinnitus  associated  with 
atrophic  changes  in  the  region  of  the  nose.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  may  be  traced  to  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  or  Influenza,  or  measles,  but  oitener  than  not  there 
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is  no  especial  history.  With  regord  to  tubercle  or 
syphilis  the  evidence  is  not  clear.  Dr.  Pethybridge  has 
kindly  made  cultivations  ior  rue  in  a  lew  cases  in  which 
tubercle  or  syphilis  was  suspected,  but  without  any 
result.  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  nose. 

In  one  class  of  cases,  atrophic  rhinitis,  the  disease 
appears  to  have  commenced  at  a  very  early  age.  I  have 
notes  of  cases  which  commenced  as  young  as  10  years  of 
age,  and  in  which  no  special  reason  can  be  alleged.  These 
cases  are  extremely  intractable,  so  far  as  treatment  is 
concerned,  and  apparently  will  go  on— with  some  improve- 
ment it  is  true,  bat  without  cure — for  years.  It  appears 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  causation  of  this  disease.  In  some  cases  an 
acute  attack  of  a  zymotic  disease  may  be  the  starting 
point. 

Cask. — W.  G.,  aged  47 ;  previous  health  good.  Had  an 
attack  of  facial  erysipelas  about  three  months  before  he  came 
under  my  observation.  He  was  then'complaining  of  discharge 
from  post- nasal  region.  The  inferior  turbinates  were  enlarged  ; 
the  superior  turbinates  were  bare,  and  there  was  a  large  hale 
in  the  eeptum  nasi.  In  about  a  month's  time  the  bone  was 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  aud  the  foramen,  which  had 
formed  in  the  SEptum,  had  become  more  healthy.  The  bare 
spots  of  bone  had  been  cauterized  with  the  galvanic  cautery. 
A  lotion  of  tr.  hamamelis  virginica  c.  glyc.  boracis  had  been 
used,  and  some  ung.  hydrarg.  flava  had  been  applied  to  the 
foramen. 

Dr.  Woakes,  in  his  book  on  Deafness,  Giddiness,  and 
Noises  in  the  Head,  lays  stress  on  the  association  of  pro- 
gressive deafness  with  tinnitus  associated  with  atrophic 
changes  in  the  ethmoid  region  of  the  nose,  especially  of 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  cr  their  nasal  wall.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  sayiDg  that  in  almost  every  case  in  which 
the  ethmoidal  cells  are  affected,  there  is  more  or  less 
deafness,  but  that  in  many  cases  would  be  due  to'the  ex- 
tension of  chronic  inflammatory  mischief  extending  to  the 
pharynx,  and  so  through  the  Eustachian  tubes  to  the 
middle  ear,  producing  in  some  cases  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  middle  ear,  and  in  others  chronic  otitis  media.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  labyrinth  appeared  to  be  in- 
volved there  was  some  other  cause  of  a  general  character, 
such  as  influenza,  which  it  is  well  known  has  an  injcrrious 
influence  on  the  auditory  nerve. 

"With  regard  to  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
ethmoidal  cells  are  in  vol  v.  d,  especially  in  children,  I  pre- 
fer to  give  a  general  anaesthetic  and  thoroughly  curette 
the  diseased  parts  with  the  nasal  curt  tie,  using  subse- 
quently a  lotion  of  tr.  hamamelis  virginica  c.  glyc. 
boracis,  and  also,  where  the  discharge  is  offensive,  an 
application  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  10  per  cent.  I  have 
also  found  iodic  acid,  about  1  in  500,  a  useful  lotion,  which 
may  be  diluted.  In  those  cases  in  which  there  are  only 
b tie  spots  of  bone,  on  the  superior  or  middle  turbinates, 
especially  if  occurring  in  cases  other  than  of  children,  I 
use  the  electric  cautery — curetting  at  the  same  time.  I 
prefer  this  treatment  t^  that  by  chromic  acid,  which  has 
been  advo  'ated  by  Dr.  Woakes,  as  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
its  action.  Of  course  polypi,  which  frequently  occur, 
especially  when  the  ethmoidal  cells  are  affected,  should 
be  removed,  the  diseised  surfaces  of  bone  being  subse- 
quently oauterized  and  curetted.  In  csse.i  of  true  ozaena 
■with  atrophic  rhinitis  in  which  the  formation  of  crusts  is 
a  very  troublesome  >y uptom,  I  find  an  application  of  one- 
third  icbthyol,  one-aix'h  glycirine,  and  one  sixth  spiritns 
vini  rect  with  one  third  aq.  dest,  a  useful  one  to  be  used 
after  syringing  with  some  alkaline  lotion. 

The  statements  of  Woakes  have,  I  know,  been  much 
called  in  question,  but  I  an  not  think  we  can  be  wrong  in 
attributing  mai.y  symptoms  to  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  nasal  trouble,  as  wtl)  as  to  the  septicity  which  also 
arises  In  connexion  with  it.  The  nose  may  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  the  humau 
frame,  being  the  most  accessible  to  the  various  germs 
which  arv  Uniting  in  the  Btmqspbera  Woakes  states  that 
out  of  921  caKes  of  deafness  1  in  3J-  exhibited  also  the 
presence  of  ctlininiditis— namely,  £74  in  number.  Of 
those  showing  both  deafness  and  ethmoiditis.  1  in  4  had 
tinnitus  only,  1  in  25  vertigo  only,  aud  1  in  14  had  both 
vert;go  and  tinnitus. 

Of  the  647  of  these  921  cases  whose  deafness  was  not 
associated  with  ethmoiditis,  1  in  9  had  tinnitus  only, 
against  1  in  4  ;  1  in  64  had  vertigo  only,  against  1  in  25 


of  the  preceding  274  ;  and  1  in  32  had  both  tinnitus  and 
vtrtigo,  against  1  in  14  of  the  same  group. 

One  in  3i  cases  of  chronic  deafness  of  the  non  suppura- 
tive type  was  associated  with  ethmoiditis,  while  the 
proportion  of  those  not  associated  was  1  in  6i. 

These  are  the  results  of  Woakes's  earlier  observations  ; 
in  his  later  ones  he  has  found  distinct  evidence  of 
ethmoidal  disease  in  at  least  1  out  of  2  of  all  the 
patients  who,  having  no  gross  objective  lesion  in  the. 
ears,  complain  of  deafness  with  giddiness,  or  tinnitus,  or 
of  any  combination  of  those  symptoms.  In  his  experience 
99  per  cent,  of  those  patients  showing  both  nasal  and  ear 
disease  revealed  the  presence  of  necrosis  in  the  ethmoidal 
region  of  the  nose. 

To  sum  up :  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  assume  that  in 
the  bulk  of  the  cases  in  which  complaint  is  made,  or  in 
which  any  discharge  is  found  in  the  post-nasal  space  or 
pharynx,  or  in  which  there  is  any  condition  approaching 
what  is  termed  pharyngea  sicca,  caries,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  will  be  found  in  the  nasal  cavities,  and 
where  there  is  any  long  standing  or  serious  mischief  the 
disease  will  be  found  to  have  extended  to  the  ethmoidal 
cells.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  associated  with 
it  middle-ear  disease,  with  vertigo  and  tinnitus. 

Although  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Woakes  may  have  laid 
too  much  stress  on  the  nerve  symptoms  connected  with 
the  nasal  mischief,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  treating  the  nasal  mischief. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Scanes  Spicbk  (London)  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  George- 
Jackson  insist  again  on  the  great  frequency  of  nasai* 
disease  in  ear  patients,  and  the  practical  importance 
of  examining  the  nose  and  correcting  abnormalities  there 
when  there  were  ear  symptoms.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Edward  Woakes  had  shown  an  acumen  altogether  in 
advance  of  his  time  in  this  connexion,  and  the  substantial 
value  of  his  work  was  hardly  at  all  diminished  by  such 
minor  matters  as  his  terminology,  his  explanation  of 
certain  phenomena  by  a  hypothesis  of  reflex  action  in- 
sympathetic  ganglia,  and  an  early— possibly  excessive — 
enthusiasm.  Other  explanations  of  the  relations  and  pro- 
cesses were  no  doubt  possible  and  sometimes  probable, 
but  the  progress  of  otologioal  science  and  practtce  had  on 
the  whole  justified  Dr.  Woakes's  contention  as  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  nose  in  order  when  the  ear  was 
diseased.  Personally  he  (the  speaker)  was  more  radical' 
than  Mr.  Jackson  appeared  to  be,  and  he  had  had  no  cause 
to  regret  it ;  for  these  cases  usually  came  late,  and  any- 
saving  of  time  was  of  importance. 

Dr.  A.  Bronnkr  (Bradford)  thought  that  the  figures  of 
Dr.  Woakes  were  very  much  exaggerated,  and  could  not 
be  accepted  as  accurate  at  the  present  day. 


ETIOLOGY   OF   THE    COMPLICATIONS    OF 

EMPYEMA   OF   THE   ACCESSORY 

NASAL   CAVITIES. 

By  Frofessor  Dr.  A.  Onodi, 
Huda-Pesth. 
In  purulent  inflammations  of  the  sinuses,  the  following  ar«- 
of  etiological  importance,  namely,  infection,  the  course  at 
the  inflammation,  gaps  in  the  bone,  and  circulatory  dis- 
turbances. On  the  whole,  post-mortem  information  is  very 
scanty,  and,  with  Individual  exceptions,  oonslsts  of 
macroscopic  details,  which  in  general  establish  the  causa, 
connexion  of  the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  sinuses 
with  the  visible  bone  destruction,  perforation,  thrombo- 
phlebitis, meningitis,  orbital  and  cerebral  abscess,  etc. 
Exact  histological  examination,  however,  which  would 
determine  the  path  of  infection  as  well  as  the  changes  in 
the  sinus  walla,  in  the  vessels,  the  venous  connexions, 
the  optic  nerve,  etc.,  are  absent.  The  observations  oi 
Ortuoann1  and  Hajek  •' show  that  the  path  of  infeetion  is 
through  the  tissue  connexions  and  the  blood  vessels.  In 
sections  through  the  bones  and  skin  diplococci  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  also  the  invasion  of  the  blood  channels 
by  streptococci.  The  nasal  lymphatic  path  of  infection 
has  y  et  to  be  microscopically  determined. 

Etiological!?,  the  strength  and  thickness  of  those  bony 
walls  of  the  sinuses  which  border  on  the  cranial  cavityr 
the  sinus  cavernosus,  the  optic  nerves  and  the  orbit*. 
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possess  a  prae'.ioal  importance,  since  they  may  favour  the 
continuance  of  the  pathological  process,  the  destruction, 
the  circulatory  disturbance,  the  tension  and  fracture,  or 
they  may  raise  a  birrier  to,  or  even  prevent,  these  results. 
These  bony  wa'ls  may  be  as  thin  ai  paper,  or  may  show 
a  thickness  of  1  to  12mm.  My  preparations  show  these 
differences  In  the  bone  walls. 

In  the  etiology  a  1 61e  is  also  played  by  the  gaps  to  the 
bone,  their  practical  significance  consisting  In  the  fact 
that  they  may  directly  favour  and  produce  oibital  and 
intracranial  complications,  as  well  as  disturbances  of 
sight. 

The  diseased  mucous  membrane  rf  the  sinuses  may 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  orbital  periosteum,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  thi  3 
way  the  pathological  process  may  easily  spread  to  the 
parts  indicated  and  cause  perforations.  Moreover,  aper- 
tures in  the  vessel  grooves  may  lead  to  disease  of  the 
vessel  concerned.  Congenital  apertures  in  the  orbital 
wall  of  the  antrum  have  been  observed  by  Zuckerkandl 3 
four  times,  and  by  Merlin4  twice.  Congenital  apertures  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  frontal  sinus  were  noted  by 
Zuckerkandl,  Helly,5  and  Onodi,6  and  in  the  upper  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinus  situated  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
tipper  orbital  walls  by  Onodi.  Those  gaps  in  the  lamina 
papyracea  of  the  ethmoid,  which  also  extend  on  to  the 
orbital  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus,  were  observed  by  Zucker- 
kandl and  Onodi,  each  three  times,  and  by  Merlin  once. 
On  the  common  septum  of  the  frontal  sinus  congenital 
.gaps  of  varying  size  may  occur  (Denonvilliers,  Gosselin,7 
Winkler,*  Killian,'  Onodi).  The  congenita!  gaps  in  the 
lamina  papyracea  of  the  ethmoid  were  observed  by 
Zuckerkandl  in  14,  Onodi  in  18,  and  Merlin  in  3  cases. 
Physiological  gaps  in  the  side  wall  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus 
have  been  observed  by  Zuckerkandl,  Spee,10  and  (modi. 
Apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  optic  canal  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Gallmaerts,"  H  )lmes,is  and  Onodi.  My  pre- 
parations show  these  congenital  apertures.  Zuckerkandl, 
Merlin,  and  Onodi  have  found  apertures  In  senile  atrophy. 
Through  these  gaps  between  the  sinuses  and  the  cranial 
eavity,  pachymeningitis,  extradural  abscess,  perforation, 
and  cerebral  abscess  may  originate ;  by  the  gaps  between 
the  sinuses  and  the  forehead,  cheek,  and  pterygo-palatine 
fossa,  periostitis,  phlegmon,  abscesses,  and  thrombo- 
phlebitis may  arise ;  by  the  gaps  between  the  sinuses  and 
the  orbits,  emphysema  of  the  orbit,  periostitis,  orbital 
phlegmon,  orbital  abscess,  and  thrombo- phlebitis  may 
be  set  up ;  by  the  gaps  in  the  optic  canal,  perios- 
titis, optic  perineuritis,  neuritis,  and  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  may  arise.  The  spread  of  the  inflammation, 
of  the  pathological  process  in  the  sinuses,  the  pathological 
changes  of  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  of  the  optic  canal, 
and  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  intracranial  and  cerebral  com- 
plications, all  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  venous 
system.  The  connexion  of  the  veins  and  venous  mesh- 
work  are  of  practical  importance;  they  explain  the  origin 
of  the  circulatory  disturbances,  the  thrombo-phlebitis  and 
thromboses.  The  veins  of  the  nasal  mucous  membiane 
are  connected  with  the  veins  of  the  face,  of  the  eyes,  and 
of  the  capillary  network  in  the  pterygo  palatine  fossa. 
According  to  Zuckerkandl,  the  anterior  ethmoidal  veins 
•are  associated  with  those  of  the  du?a  mater  and  pia 
mater.  The  perforating  veins  of  the  frontal  sinus  ioin, 
according  to  Kuhnt,"  those  with  the  dural  capillary 
network.  The  veins  of  the  nose  and  of  its  accessory 
cavities  are  associated  with  those  of  the  eyes,  with  the 
dural  and  meningeal  capillary  network,  and  with  the 
blood  channels  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  anterior 
ethmoidal  veins  may,  according  to  Onodi,  run  freely  for  a 
varying  distance  in  the  ethmoidal  semicanal  described  by 
him.  He  found  this  half  canal  in  16  cases  ;  its  length 
varied  from  5  to  12  mm. ;  three  times  it  was  found  in 
"the  frontal  sinus,  and  thirteen  times  in  the  ethmoidal 
cells.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  sinus  approaches 
laterally  the  orbital  periosteum,  rreiianly  the  dura  mater; 
the  pathological  process  may  spread  in  both  directions, 
;and  moreover,  circulatory  disturbances  may  set  in,  and 
the  ethmoidal  veins,  which  are  in  connexion  with  the 
dural  capillary  network,  and  the  plexus  ophthalmicus, 
are  directly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  thrombo  phlebitis 
which  may  extend  into  the  dural  and  orbital  capillary 
network.  My  preparations  show  the  course  of  the 
ethmoidal  canal  from  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen  to 
ihe  cranial  fossa. 


Besides  these  conditions,  the  spread  of  the  Inflammatory 
process  may  reach  the  periosteum,  the  bony  vails  of  the 
sinuses  and  the  nelglbouring  soft  parts,  and  may  lead  to 
inflammation  of  the  bone,  bone  destruction,  caries, 
necrosis,  perforation  of  the  individual  sinuses,  phlegmon, 
and  abscesses  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  particular  sinuses  with  their  consequences.  If  the 
inflammation  spreads  further  through  the  bones,  then  the 
optic  nerve,  in  the  region  of  the  optic  canal,  as  well  as  its 
sheath,  may  easily  be  drawn  into  participat  ion  ;  if  the  in- 
flammation reaches  the  orbit  through  the  bones,  then 
arises  fhst  a  periostitis,  which  may  spread  directly  to  the 
optic  canal,  end  may  produce  distase  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and,  further,  orbital  phlegmon  and  orbital  abscess,  which 
may  cause  pressure  on  the  optic  nerve  and  its  vessels,  as 
well  as  thrombo  phlebitis,  with  its  serious  consequences. 
The  spread  cf  the  pathological  changes  of  the  diseased 
sicuiies  to  their  vessi  Is,  the  d<  struction  of  the  bony  walls, 
the  involvement  of  the  cranial  cavity,  lead  to  intracranial 
and  cerebral  complications,  to  meningitis,  pus  collections, 
brain  abscesses,  and  thrombo-phlebitis  of  the  blood 
channels. 

The  thin  common  septa  between  individual  sinuses  may 
by  perforation  cause  involvement  of  the  neighbouring 
sinuses.  OnodiV1  examinations  have  shown  that  the 
antrum  was  separated  in  six  cases  from  the  sphenoidal 
sinus  by  a  thin  partition,  4  to  10  mm.  wide.  Further, 
there  may  be  common  septa  between  the  antrum  and 
ethmoidal  cells,  between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  eth- 
moidal cells  and  also  the  sphenoidal  tinus,  and  between  the 
ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus.  The  pathological 
process  may  in  this  way  spread  from  the  antrum  to  the 
ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  from  the  frontal 
sinus  to  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and 
from  the  ethmoidal  cells  to  the  sphenoidal  sinus  on  the 
same  side.  It  may  also  happen,  as  a  result  of  infection 
through  the  common  walls  of  the  ethmoidal  cells,  that  the 
opposite  sphenoidal  sinuses  may  be  affected.  The  same 
occurrences  may  take  their  starting  polctfrom  the  opposite 
direction.  My  preparations  show  the  sinuses,  with  their 
lining  mucous  membrane  in  *rtu,  in  their  relation  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes,  the  optic 
nerve,  sinus  cavernosus,  internal  carotid,  orbit,  and  nasal 
cavity. 

I  also  mention  my  observations,  which  concern  on 
the  one  hand  the  relation  of  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  brain 
lobe,  on  the  other  hand  the  beny  gap,  and  communica- 
tions between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  orbital  cells. 

In  asymmetry  of  the  frontal  sinuses  I  have  noticed 
that  one  frontal  sinus  stands  in  close  relation  with  the 
frontal  lobes  on  both  sides.  In  one  preparation  the  right 
frontal  sinus  extended  17  mm.  beyond  the  mid-line,  and 
tn  another  preparation  20  mm.  over  the  mid-line,  towards 
the  left;  the  right  frontal  sinus,  by  its  great  extent,  thus 
comeB  into  relation  with  both  frontal  lobes.  In  one 
preparation  the  left  frontal  sinus  extended  16  mm.  to  the 
right  over  the  mid- line,  and  was  associated  with  both 
frontal  lobes.  In  such  cases  disease  of  one  frontal  sinus 
may  cause,  among  other  things,  a  frontal  lobe  abscess  on 
both  sides,  or  on  the  opposite  side.  Of  course,  beside  the 
destruction  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  frontal  sinus  and 
perforation,  embolus,  thrombo  phlebitis  of  the  perforating 
veins,  and  venous  communications  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  etiology.  In  one  preparation  the  left 
frontal  sinus,  15  mm.  wide,  extended  over  the  right 
frortal  sinus,  and  also  30  mm.  upwards.  In  this  case, 
to  the  disease  of  the  left  frontal  sinus  a  bilateral  or 
crossed  cerebral  complication  is  possible.  In  one  case 
the  left  frontal  sinus  extended  to  the  middle  cranial 
fossa;  it  had  an  area,  between  the  fissura  orbitalis  inferior 
and  the  temporal  fossa,  in  width  25  mm.  and  height 
10  mm.,  and  formed  the  most  anterior  and  the  superior 
wall  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa.  In  this  case  intracranial 
complications  in  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  fossae, 
as  well  as  cenbral  abscess  in  the  frontal  and  temporal 
lobes,  are  possibilities. 

The  bony  gaps  observed  by  me  in  the  septa  between  the 
frontal  sirus  and  the  orbital  cells  may  be  hidden  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  form  a  free  communication  between 
the  sinuses.  In  disease  of  the  frontal  sinus  the  orbital 
cells  may  participate,  and  in  operative  measures  to  the 
frontal  Einus  the  bony  apertures,  covered  with  mucous 
membrane,  may  rtmain  untouched  and  the  small  openings 
easily  overlooked ;  consequently  the  diseased  orbital  cells 
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may  form  the  starting  point  of  different  complications. 
One  can  clearly  see  by  the  above-mentioned  etiological 
details  the  origin  of  the  different  severe  complications. 
I  summarize  the  severest  of  these  that  have  been 
demonstrated. 

In  empyema  of  the  antrum  abscesses  have  been  observed 
three  times,  perforation  three  times,  and  thrombo-  phlebitis 
once.  Abscesses  were  present  in  the  frcnto- temporal  and 
occipital  lobes.  Rupture  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus  occurred 
once,  into  the  pterygo-palatine  fossa  once,  and  once  Into 
the  mid-cranial  fossa.  The  thrombo-phlebitis  concerned 
the  plexus  ophthalmicus  and  pterygoideus. 

In  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus  perforation  of  the  pos- 
terior wall  was  observed  eight  times,  perforation  cf  the 
posterior  and  inferior  wall  three  times,  brain  abscess 
eight  times,  meningitis  eight  times,  and  thrombo-phlebitis 
six  times.  Frontal  abscesses  were  associated  In  6  cases 
with  perforation  of  the  frontal  sinus  wall.  The  thrombo- 
phlebitis affected  three  times  the  sinus  cavemosus  and 
the  vena  ophthalmica,  three  times  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
In  certain  cases  extradural  and  intradural  abscesses  were 
present. 

In  empyema  of  the  ethmoidal  cells  meningitis  was  pre- 
sent five  times,  brain  abeceas  thrice,  perforation  of  the 
lamina  cribrosa  three  times,  perforation  of  the  upper 
orbital  wall  once. 

In  empyema  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  meningitis  was 
present  eleven  times,  thrombo-phlebitis  nine  times,  and 
perforation  into  the  cranial  cavity  seven  times.  The 
thrombo-phlebitis  involved  the  sinus  cavernosus,  the  sinus 
petrosus,  the  sinus  circularls,and  the  sinus  longitudinalis. 

In  empyemata  of  several  sinuses,  meningitis  was  present 
seven  times,  thrombo-phlebitis  seven  times,  brain  abscess 
seven  times,  perforation  twice,  in  individual  cases,  extra- 
dural and  intradural  abscesses.  My  preparations  show  also 
the  intimate  relation  between  the  optic  nerve  and  the 
sinuses,  the  free  course  of  the  optic  cacal  in  the  cavities, 
and  the  relations  to  the  opposite  optic  nerve.  They 
give  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  disturbances 
of  sight  and  blindness  on  the  same  as  well  as  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  empyemata  of  the  sinuses  permanent  disturbances 
of  vision  have  been  observed,  blindness  in  27  cases.  In 
3  cases  injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  have  occurred  through 
operative  procedures  in  the  nose. 

In  my  book16  I  have  described  fully  the  therapeutics  of 
sinus  diseases  and  set  forth  the  indications  in  the  par- 
ticular caees.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  suitable  and 
early  operation  may  prevent  complications,  or  may  secure 
the  favourable  course  of  a  complicalion  if  present. 
Brilliant  results  have  indeed  been  obtained  in  the 
severest  cases.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  etiology  tf 
the  severest  complications  on  the  basis  of  our  examina- 
tions, we  hope,  in  the  future,  that  in  addition  to  the 
knowledge  gained  by  macroscopical  examination,  exact 
microscopical  study  will  also  determine  histologically 
the  finer  details — the  path  of  infection,  and  the  causal 
connexion  between  the  purulent  Inflammation  of  the 
sinuses  and  their  complications. 
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DISCUSSION  ON 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC 

SUPPURATION   OF    THE    MIDDLE    EAR 

WITHOUT   RESORT  TO  RADICAL 

MASTOID   OPERATION. 


OPENING    PAPER. 
By  William  Millician,  M.D., 
Aural  Surgeon,  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 
Notwithstanding   the    widespread    interest    which    has 
been    taken    in   the   treatment    of    chronic    suppurative 
disease  of    the  middle  ear,   and    despite   the   enormous 
amount  of  literature   which   has   been   written  upon  the 


subject,  there  still  exists  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
not  only  as  to  the  best  and  most  effective  methods  of 
treatment,  but  more  especially  as  to  that  much- discussed 
question  "at  what  stage  of  the  disease  should  local  treat- 
ment cease  and  operative  interference  of  one  sort  or 
another  begin  ?  " 

It  is  my  intention  to  lay  before  you  certain  deductions 
gained  from  personal  experience,  and  to  attempt  to  evolve 
therefrom  a  working  hypothesis.  It  is  held  by  many  that 
the  surgical  pendulum  has  already  swung  too  far,  that 
there  is  a  tco  great  readiness  to  resort  to  surgical  inter- 
ference without  having  first  given  local  therapeutic 
measures  a  fair  trial,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  claim  that  the  pathological  findings  in  cases  of 
chronic  suppurative  middle-ear  disease  warrant  an  even 
earlier  recourse  to  surgical  interference  than  is  at  piesent 
adopted. 

Before  consideiiDg  the  question  of  treatment  in  any  of 
its  aspects,  it  Is  essential  to  have  a  clear  conception  ol 
what  constitutes  chronicity. 

Clinically,  chronicity  is  evidenced  by  an  absence  of 
acute  pain,  by  a  more  or  less  continued  abeyance  in  the- 
function  of  the  Implicated  organ,  by  the  existence  of  a* 
discharge  from  the  infected  tympanum,  and  by  such 
objective  indications  as  the  presence  of  a  perforation  with 
gradually  thickening  edges,  by  the  formation  of  exuberant 
granulations,  or  by  extension  of  disease  to  the  underlying: 
bone. 

From  a  histo-patholcgical  examination  we  find  that, 
whereas  during  the  course  of  an  acute  suppurative  otitis 
media  there  is  extensive  shedding  of  the  superficial 
columnar  epithelial  elements  of  the  mucosa  in  con- 
junction with  a  copious  leucoeytosis  and  the  frequent 
presence  of  red  blood  cells  in  the  discharge,  as  chronicity 
becomes  established  the  type  of  epithelium  becomes 
changed  to  a  mach  more  flattened  and  squamous  variety, 
whilst  leucocytes  tend  to  be  gradually  replaced  by 
lymphocytes   and  myelocytes. 

Chronic  discharges  from  the  middle  ear  cleft  are 
almost  invariably  mixed  infections,  the  predominating, 
organisms  being  saprophytes.  The  invasion  of  the 
tympanum  by  organisms,  pathogenic  or  otherwise,  in 
pure  cultivation  or  in  mixed,  induces  an  active  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  its  mucosa  whilst  the  tissue  changes 
which  result  are  of  a  purely  defensive  nature.  The  factor 
of  prime  importance  is  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  part  to  digest  the  attacking  bacteria. 
Where  the  irritant  is  slight  desquamation  results,  where 
of  greater  virulence  leucocytes  are  present  and  act  as 
phagocytes,  and  by  means  of  their  intracellular  ferments 
the  cytases  take  an  active  share  In  ridding  the  infected 
region  of  micro-organisms. 

The  endothellalcells  of  the  tympanic  capillaries  partici- 
pate also  in  this  defensive  warfare,  whilst,  owing  to  their 
extreme  permeability,  they  permit  of  the  passage  ol 
phagocytes  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

It  may  be  asked,  In  what  way  do  these  facts  help  us  to 
determine  the  question  of  an  acute  versus  a  chronic 
process?  The  greater  the  number  of  shed  macrophages 
and  mlcrophages,  the  more  active  the  defensive  action  of 
the  tympanic  mucosa,  the  more  acute  the  underlying 
inflammatory  process.  Conversely,  given  a  decreasing 
number  of  living  leucocytes  in  the  discharge,  the  discharge 
still  remaining  fairly  copious,  the  deeper  the  tissue 
changes  effected,  the  more  chronic  the  process.  The 
fibroid  changes  which  gradually  take  place  in  the 
tympanic  mucosa  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
outcome  of  prolonged  phagocytic  warfare.  The  newly- 
formed  vascular  loops  are  projected  by  the  action  of  the 
endothelium  of  the  minute  blood  vessels,  whilst  around' 
them  cellular  elements  collect  and  granulations  form  with 
subsequent  metamorphosis  into  definite  connective  tissue 
bundles.  In  cases  of  acute  septic  otitis  media  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  an  organism, 
whereas  in  chronic  cases  the  infection  is  invariably  a 
mixed  one.  The  more  numerous  the  varieties  of  bacteria 
found,  as  a  rule,  the  more  chronic  the  process. 

The  types  of  chronic  suppurative  middle- ear  disease 
met  with  in  practice  are  cf  two  main  kinds— (1)  the  septic, 
(2)  the  tuberculous  to  which  a  septic  infection  has  been 
grafted.  Iu  the  majority  oJ  cases  of  genuinely  chronic 
septic  middle-ear  disease  the  whole  middle-ear  cleft  is 
Involved.  We  have  thus  to  deal  with  Infection  in  a  some- 
what  composite   cavity  who<;e   lining   membrane   is  con- 
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stantly  secreting  discharge — a  discharge  which  tends  to 
be  retained,  owing  to  imperfect  means  oi  exit,  and  to 
infect  the  surrounding  bony  parietes. 

The  first  essential  treatment  is  the  establishment  and 
the  maintenance  of  free  drainage.  Were  this  simple 
axiom  more  generally  attended  to  in  the  acute  stages  of 
the  disease,  there  would  unquestionably  be  far  less  chronic 
mischief.  Small  perforations  should  invariably  be 
enlarged.  This  may  bs  effected  by  means  of  a  free  inci- 
sion or  by  a  fine  cautery  point.  My  own  practice  is  to 
^make  two  incisions  through  the  existing  small  perforation 
in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  then  to  aspirate 
the  contents  of  the  middle  far  cleft  by  means  of  a  Siegle's 
speculum  or  a  Sondermann's  suction  apparatus.  Aspira- 
tion confers  a  threefold  benefit.  In  the  first  place  it 
empties,  or  at  least  helps  to  empty,  the  middle-ear  cleft  of 
secretion,  in  the  second  place  it  draws  from  the  distended 
tympanic  blood  vessels  a  large  quantity  of  serum  possess- 
ing bactericidal  properties,  and  in  the  third  place  it 
secures  a  certain  eversion  of  the  lips  of  the  incision 
thereby  tending  to  prevent  a  too  early  closure. 

The  actual  removal  of  a  definite  segment  of  the  mem- 
brane Is  at  times  advantageous,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  carry 
cu..  Tufts  of  granulation  tissue,  which  obviously  tend  to 
prevent  the  exit  of  discharge  and  the  ingress  of  medica- 
ments, should  be  removed  either  by  the  application 
of  chemical  caustics  or  by  means  of  small  spoons, 
curettes  or  forceps.  For  this  purpose  I  have  found  the 
mlnature  Hartmann's  forceps  of  gre3t  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  granulation  tissue  is  present  in  small 
amount  and  where  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
mechanism  of  drainage,  the  pioper  course,  I  believe,  is  to 
leave  it  alone,  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  c  utcome 
of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  protect  the  mueo- 
periosteurn  and  to  ward  off  pathogenic  invasion.  Its 
removal  nnder  such  circumstances  serves  merely  to  open 
up  fresh  channels  of  possible  infection,  whilst  if  free 
drainage  be  provided  and  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
tympanum  subsides,  exuberant  granulation  tissue  tends 
spontaneously  to  disappear.  In  chronic  septic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle-ear  cleft  where  Nature — or  failing 
Nature,  the  surgeon's  ait— has  provided  satisfactory  and 
efficient  drainage,  inflation  by  means  of  the  Eustachian 
catheter  or  Politzer's  bag  is  of  undoubted  value.  Its 
usefulness  is  much  increased  if  followed  up  by  aspiration. 

Irrigation  of  the  middle  ear  by  way  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  a  useful  and  effective  method  of  lavage,  the  main 
objections  to  its  employment  being  that,  to  be  of  real 
service,  It  must  be  carried  out  by  a  surgeon  accustomed  to 
handle  the  Eustachian  catheter.  Where  this  is  possible 
the  method  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  cleanses  the 
original  pathway  of  infection — the  Eustachian  tube — that 
it  empties  the  hypotympanum  of  residual  secretion,  and 
that  it  irrigates  the  middle  ear  cleft  from  end  to  end. 

Considering  that  the  vast  proportion  ol  cases  of  middle- 
ear  sepsis  are  the  result  of  infection  per  tubam,  I  would 
here  emphasize  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  condition 
of  the  nose,  naso-pharynx,  and  pharynx.  All  pathological 
entitles  arising  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  tending 
to  interfere  with  the  normal  physiological  function  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  or  to  cause  infection  or  reinfection  cf 
the  antrotympanic  mucosa  should  be  summarily  dealt 
with.  Under  the  former  heading  are  included  adenoids, 
naso-pharyngeal  growths,  nasal  polypi,  deflected  septa 
producing  definite  nasal  stenosis,  hypertrophy  of  the 
inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bodies,  enlarged  tonsils, 
et  hoc  genus  omne;  under  the  latter,  suppurative  disease  of 
the  nasal  accessory  sinuses,  purulent  rhinitis,  atrophic 
rhinitis  (ozaena),  and  carious  teeth.  There  is  no  question 
that  many  a  cafe  of  chronic  purulent  middle-ear  disease 
clears  up  rapidly  after  removal  of  even  comparatively 
small  tufts  of  adenoid  vegetations  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  tubal  orifices — tufts  which 
produce  no  nasal  stenosis,  but  which,  by  harbouring 
localized  catarrhal  changes,  interfere  materially  with  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  middle-ear  cleft.  As  the 
naso-pharygeal  mucosa  is  invariably  septic  In  cases  of 
chronic  purulent  otitis  tredia,  regular  lavage  or  spraying 
with  alkaline  antiseptics  should  be  the  rule,  and  this  even 
after  the  performance  of  intrameatal  or  extrameatal 
operations. 

I  would  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  r61e  played 
by  nasal  accessory  sinus  suppuration  in  causing  and  in 
oiaintaining  purulent  disease  of  the  middle  ear.    In  like 


manner  the  presence  of  nasal  and  naso  pharyngeal 
atrophic  rhinitis  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  factor  of 
importance  in  maintaining  purulency  owing  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  lymphoid  elementa  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  phagocytes.  The  existence  of  carious  teeth  at 
times  retards  the  arrest  of  a  middle-ear  discharge.  Per- 
sonally, I  consider  it  as  of  just  as  much  importance  to 
have  a  hygienic  mouth  as  it  is  to  have  a  hygienic  noee. 
The  constant  contamination  of  the  oral  and  pharyngeal 
secretions  by  carious  teeth  and  the  tainted  air  inspired 
through  the  mouth  is,  to  say  the  least,  unlikely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  morbid  ear  or  ears.  In  several  of  my  own 
cases  of  chronic  otitis  media  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  observed  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Wingrave  the  Spirochcuta 
dentalis  and  the  li.Jusijormis  either  together  or  separately, 
and  certain  other  mouth  organisms,  were  found,  thus  con- 
firming the  belief  of  the  interdependence,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  of  the  one  lesion  upon  the  other. 

Having  secured  free  drainage  from  the  tympanic  cavity 
and  having  placed  the  contributory  paths  of  possible  in- 
fection in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  is  possible  we  have 
now  to  decide  as  to  what  form  of  local  treatment  is  to  be 
employed  in  any  particular  case.  As  all  t'  eatment  should, 
so  far  as  is  feasible,  be  based  upon  scientific  rather  than 
empirical  principles,  a  detailed  examination  of  a  droplet 
of  pus  taken  from  the  infected  region  should  first  of  all  be 
made,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  For  some  time  past,  and 
recently  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wyatt  Wingrave,  I  have 
made  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharge 
from  chronic  septic  cases  and  as  a  result  have  gleaned  in- 
formation which  has  been  of  great  practical  value.  The 
method  adopted  has  been  as  follows  :  Antiseptic  treatment 
having  been  entirely  stopped  for  a  few  days  the  meatus  is 
carefully  mopped  out  by  means  of  sterilized  wool.  Dis- 
charge is  then  drawn  from  the  middle  ear  c  eft  by  means 
of  a  suction  apparatus.  A  drop  of  this  discharge  is  then 
placed  upon  a  cover-slip.  Another  cover- slip  is  placed 
over  this  droplet  and  pressure  is  applied.  The  two  cover- 
slips  are  separated  by  a  gliding  motion,  the  smear  thus 
obtained  slowly  dried,  stained,  and  examined  for  organisms 
and  for  cytological  evidence.  The  characteristics  of  the 
cellular  elements  are  first  taken  into  consideration  and 
afterwards  the  bacteriological  findings.  Provided  the 
cytological  examination  reveals  an  extensive  leucocytosis 
with,  in  addition,  degenerated  columnar  epithelial  cells 
and  but  few  lymphocytes,  the  conclusion  to  be  come  to  is 
that  the  process  is  superficial,  exudative,  limited  to  the 
mucosa  and  capable  of  arrest  by  means  of  efficient  local 
treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  lymphocytes  is  Indicative  of  granulomatous  changes  in 
the  mucosa,  changes  which  suggest  an  extension  of  the 
Inflammatory  process  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mucosa 
and  changes  which  are  unlikely  to  be  arrested  by  any 
form  of  purely  local  medication. 

The  finding  of  large  numbers  of  flattened  polyhedral 
"  acid-fast "  squames  is  diagnostic  of  cholesteatomatous 
degeneration,  antral  or  tympanic.  In  like  manner  an 
analysis  of  the  organisms  found  is  of  immense  practical 
importance.  The  various  micrococci  have  very  varying 
degrees  of  pathogenicity,  and  thus  of  practical  Importance. 
The  most  virulent  organisms  in  my  experience  are  the 
diplococcl,  including  the  Gram-negative  cocci,  namely, 
Weiehseibaum's  meningococcus,  the  gonococcus,  and  the 
Diplococcus  catarrhalis,  and  the  Gram  positive  pneumo- 
coccus.  The  well-known  proclivity  of  these  organisms 
to  produce  inUacranial  complications  demands  their 
immediate  suppression. 

Next  in  order  of  virulence  comes  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes,  an  organism  with  inherent  potentialities  of 
causing  severe  and  often  fatal  complications  and  demand- 
ing surgical  intervention  for  its  removal.  The  staphylo- 
cocci— very  common  organisms  in  middle-ear  exudations 
— are  undoubtedly  much  less  virulent,  although  often 
most  troublesome  to  dislodge.  In  such  cases,  continuance 
of  purely  local  treatment  is  quite  justifiable  and  often 
successful,  especially  if  the  opsonic  index  can  be  raised 
by  a  few  injections  of  a  staphylococcic  vaccine.  Certain 
discharges  from  the  middle-ear  cleft  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain practically  no  cell  elements.  In  such  eases  the  dis- 
charge is  often  profuse,  thick,  and  fetid.  Microscopically, 
it  consists  chiefly  of  amorphous  granules,  and  swarms  with 
all  kinds  of  bacteria,  many  of  them  "  acid-fast."  Such  a 
discharge   is    simply   "pocketed,"  and  disappears    after 
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drainage  and  sterilization  of  the  infected  cavity.  The 
Information  derived  from  a  cytological  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  discharge  from  the  middle  ear  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  so  much  practical  value  as  to  entirely  over- 
shadow the  former  more  or  less  generally  accepted 
"  time- limit"  method  of  dealing  with  these  cases.  In  the 
first  place,  the  treatment  of  these  obstinate  cases  of 
middle- ear  suppuration  is  placed  upon  a  so ientific  basis, 
and  in  the  second  placa  there  is  in  a  given  case  a  certain 
assurance  that  an  operation  is  necessary,  an  assurance 
which  is  by  no  m?ans  always  forthcoming  if  the  mere 
duration  of  purulency  be  the  sole  criterion. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  a  careful  cytological 
examination  demonstrates  at  times  that  chronicity — in 
the  scientific  acceptation  of  the  term — may  occur  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  that  deep- 
seated  changes  may  be  taking  place  in  the  mucosa  in 
parts  hidden  from  actual  objective  examination  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
case.  It  is  also  possible  by  this  method  of  examination 
to  differentia  tie  between  those  cases  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  dangerous  and  those  which  are  not  dangerous.  To 
the  former,  or  dangerous  class,  belong  those  cases  of 
chronic  purulency  where  the  Diplococcus  intracellular^ 
or  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  are  the  predominating 
organisms,  where  lymphocytes  are  found  in  abundance, 
together  with  myelocytes,  and  where  the  epithelioid 
elements — 'acid-fast'  squames — indicative  of  cholestea- 
tomatous  degeneration  crowd  the  field ;  to  the  latter 
those  cases  where  the  infective  organisms  are  mainly 
staphylococci,  and  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
living  leucocytes. 

To  epitomize :  the  discovery  in  the  discharge  of  lympho- 
cytes and  epithelioid  cells  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
granulation- tissue  formation  ;  of  lymphocytes,  epithelioid 
cells,  and  myelocytes  of  an  osseous  lesion;  of  lymphocytes 
and  "acid-fast"  squames  of  cholesteatomons  changes; 
whilst  the  presence  of  lymphocytes,  epithelioid  cells, 
myelocytes,  and  giant  cells  is  indicative  of  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  every  case  more  than 
one  cytological  examination  is  desirable  before  drawing 
any  definite  conclusions. 

The  two  conservative  methods  of  treatment  in  everyday 
use  are  the  wet  and  the  dry.  Certain  circumstances  favour 
the  employment  of  the  former,  certain  other  circumstances 
the  latter.  The  following  points  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  deciding  this  question :— (1)  Is  the 
discharge  profuse  ?  (2)  Is  the  discharge  fetid  ?  (3)  Is  it 
possible  to  see  the  patient  at  frequent  Intervals  ?  (4)  Is 
the  patient  of  sufficiently  cleanly  habits  to  be  entrusted 
.with  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  local  treatment  ?  Where 
discharge  is  profuse  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  fluid  treatment,  frequent  and  copious 
irrigation!  and  the  instillation  of  antiseptic  lotions.  The 
particular  form  of  antiseptic  employed  is  of  compara- 
tively small  moment  so  long  as  the  drug  employed  does 
not  act  as  an  irritant  to  the  tissues  of  the  middle  or 
external  ears.  Personally,  I  have  a  strong  leaning  to  the 
employment  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid.  Its  penetrating 
qualities  its  antiseptic  action,  and  Its  analgesic  effect 
upon  the  inflamed  tissues  of  the  middle  ear  render  it  an 
ideal  drug  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Preparations  of  boraeic  acid,  mercury,  hydrogen  per- 
oxide, creolin,  resorcln,  formalin,  permanganate  of  potash, 
salufcr,  etc.,  are  all  useful.  With  a  Wyatt  Wingrave's 
syringe  and  an  abundant  supply  of  a  warm  antiseptic 
ablution  much  good  may  be  effected.  After  copious 
irrigation  the  external  meatus  should  be  filled  with  a 
warm  antiseptic  and  astringent  solution,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at 
least  twice  a  day.  Experience,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else,  will  indicate  the  type  of  lotion  to  be  used  In 
one  case,  to  be  avoided  in  another.  Experience  also  indi- 
cates that  an  occasional  change  of  drug  has  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  chronically- inflamed  mucosa.  In  infants 
and  young  children  the  fluid  method  of  treatment  is  the 
simplest  and  the  best  borne.  The  main  disadvantages  of 
a  long-continued  fluid  method  of  treatment  are  that  an 
oedematous  condition  of  the  mucosa  with  the  formation  of 
flabby  granulations  Is  encouraged,  whilst  an  increased 
oem  )  is  from  the  minute  blood  vessels  and  an  increased 
liow  of  glandular  secretion  result. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discharge  Is  not  profuse, 
whwe  good  drainage  exists,  and  where  the  patient   Is 


readily  accessible,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  oi 
the  dry  method  of  treatment — either  the  insufflation  of 
one  or  other  antiseptic  powder,  or  tamponading  with 
wicksof  antiseptic  gauze. 

On  general  principles  it  is  desirable  to  treat  septic 
disease  of  the  middle  ear  upcn  the  same  lines  as  septic- 
disease  elsewhere  In  the  body.  The  constant  reinfection 
which  must  take  place  where  patients  are  allowed  to 
manipulate  their  own  ears  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  leaving  the  treatment  of 
middle-ear  suppuration  in  the  handB  of  the  laity.  The 
more  I  see  of  practice,  both  hospital  and  private,  the 
more  favourably  impressed  am  I  with  the  advantages  of 
the  dry  method  of  treatment.  When  employed  in  suit- 
able cases — that  is,  where  the  amount  of  discharge  is  not 
very  profuse,  where  there  is  good  drainage,  and  where  the 
patient  is  under  observation — I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
efficacious,  the  most  speedy,  and  the  most  scientific 
method  of  treatment.  Such  powders  aa  boraeic  acid, 
europhen,  dermatol,  aristol,  xeroform,  are  the  ones  I  have 
found  most  generally  useful.  Iodoform,  owing  to  its 
disagreeable  odour,  its  tendency  to  form  almost  solid 
deposits  in  the  middle  ear  and  to  promote  exuberant 
granulation  tissue,  is  better  avoided.  Gauze  wicks  made 
of  iodoform  or  cyanide  gauze  and  packed  loosely  into  the 
ear  are  particularly  efficacious,  acting  not  only  as  ex- 
cellent drains  but  also  as  efficient  protectors  against 
external  sources  of  infection.  In  addition,  an  antiseptic 
dressing  should  be  worn  over  the  affected  ear. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  cases  oi 
chionic  septic  disease  of  the  middle  ear  yield  fairly 
readily  to  an  intelligently  planned  and  carefully  carried 
out  system  of  conservative  local  treatment.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  patients 
seeking  relief  whose  middle  ears  are  in  a  deplorably 
unhealthy  condition,  whose  function  of  bearing  Is 
seriously  impaired  and  likely  to  be  Btlll  further  im- 
paired by  a  continuance  of  suppuration,  and  whose 
Jives  are  hanging  in  the  balance.  In  such  cases  the 
surgeon's  task  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  On  the  one 
hand  the  septic  disease  must  be  got  rid  of,  on  the  other 
hand  the  function  of  audition  must  be  carefully  con- 
served. Where  polypi,  as  distinguished  from  exuberant 
bone  granulations,  are  present,  their  removal  should  be 
immediately  effected.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
snare  or  forceps,  or  by  the  Injection  of  rectified  spirits 
or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  formalin.  Following  the 
removal  of  the  growth  some  form  of  caustic  applica- 
tion should  be  applied  to  Its  base.  In  my  hands 
nothing  has  given  so  much  satisfaction  as  chromic  acid 
applied  upon  the  end  of  a  cotton-tipped  probe.  Anti- 
septic lotions  containing  rectified  spirit  should  be  used 
regularly  afterwards,  or  gauze  packing  lightly  applied 
until  suppuration  has  ceased. 

In  many  cases,  however,  notwithstanding  persistent  and 
careful  local  treatment,  suppuration  persists.  To  what  is 
this  due  ?  Have  we  to  deal  with  some  deep-seated  bone 
lesion,  or  is  it  merely  a  peculiarly  chronic  infection  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  middle-ear  cleft  and  adjacent  sinuses  i 
The  most  careful  objective  examination  will  in  many 
cases  fail  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  bone  lesion,  and 
subjective  symptoms  indicative  of  its  presence  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind — 
cases  of  chronic  purulency  without  definite  evidence  of 
bone  disease— that  a  cytological  and  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  discharge  yields  information  uf-elul 
alike  from  the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis  and  oi 
treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  suppuration  of  the  middle- 
ear  cleft  much  will  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the 
existing  perforation — whether  it  be  in  Shrapnell's  mem- 
brane or  in  some  portion  of  the  membrana  tensa. 
Epitympanic  suppuration  is  peculiarly  troublesome  and 
peculiarly  liable  to  drift  into  chronic  disease,  and  to  be 
complicated  by  caries  of  the  ossicular  chain  and  outer 
attic  wall,  and  by  the  formation  of  tufts  of  exuberant 
bone  granulations.  In  addition  epitympanic  suppuration 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  lorma'ion  of  eholestea- 
tomata,  which  materially  influence  the  progress  and  tht 
prognosis  of  the  case.  The  high  situation  of  the  perfora- 
tion, the  frequent  shutting  off  by  Inflammatory  adhesions 
of  the  epitympanum  from  the  tympanum  and  the 
Imperfect  drainage  from  the  inlected  area  induce  chroni- 
city and  involvement  of   bone.     In  such  cases  frequent 
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'ntratympaoic  syringing  with  one  or  other  of  the  specially 
constructed  in'ratympanic  syringes  in  ordinary  use  is 
essential.  Enlargement  of  small  perforations  of  the 
membrana  Shrapnelli  is  culled  for,  followed  by  the  intra- 
tympacic  injection  cf  euch  drugs  as  Iodoform  emulsion, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  permanganate  of  potash,  boric 
a?id,  etc,  H«ugl  has  obtained  exctllent  results  in 
epitympanic  suppuration  by  means  of  the  following 
method  of  treatment:  The  at>ic  is  first  cleansed  with  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  cr  boric  acid.  A 
solution  of  perhydrol  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  gly- 
cerine is  then  injected  and  retained  for  fifteen  minutes. 
A  pledget  of  wool  soak«'d  in  iodine  potassium  iodide 
glycerine  is  then  inserted,  and  the  meatus  plugged  with 
tjauze.  If  necessary  the  application  is  repeated  in  about 
ten  days.  For  the  breaking  up  of  an  attic  cholesteatoma 
the  injection  of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  alcohol  or 
In  anilin  oil  is  excellent. 

The  unsatisfactory  results  so  frequently  obtained  from 
the  local  treatment  of  chronic  tjmpanic  and  epitympanic 
suppuration  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  various 
operative  measures  for  their  relief,  such  as  removal  of  the 
malleus  and  incus,  removal  of  the  outer  attic  wall,  and 
removal  of  the  ossicular  chain  and  outer  attic  wail, 
followed  by  curetting  of  the  attic  mucosa. 

Were  it  possible  to  gauge  accurately  beforehand  the 
extent  of  the  implication  of  the  surrounding  bony 
parietes,  such  operative  pro  .edures  would  be  very  much 
more  successful  than  they  usually  are.  It  Is  quite 
impossible,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, to  settle  this  point  without  having  recourse  to  a 
s'ree  exposure  of  the  attic— the  iter  and  the  antrum — 
hence  these  minor  operative  procedures  frequently  fail 
because  operations  of  a  more  radical  nature  are  really 
demanded.  Consequently  I  see  no  reason  why  exploratory 
opening  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  micdle  ear  cleft 
should  not,  in  C3ses  of  doubt,  become  a  recognized  method 
of  procedure.  The  question  arises,  Is  it  worth  while  to 
perform  an  ossiculectomy  and  remove  the  outer  attic 
wall  ?  My  experience  has  been  that  when  smears  taken 
from  the  deeper  regions  of  the  ephympannm  reveal  large 
numbers  of  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes  together  with 
infected  "  aeid-fast"  squames,  the  only  treatment  of 
permanent  value  is  the  performance  of  a  Krister,  a  Staoke, 
or  a  Schwart.ze-Staske  operation.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  lymphocytes  are  very  sparingly  present,  where 
there  is  a  generous  leukocytosis  and  an  absence  of 
melocytes  and  "acid-fast"  squames,  the  removal  of  the 
ossicular  chain,  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  outer 
attic  wall,  is  a  procedure  well  worth  trying  and  likely  to 
be  attended  by  successful  results. 

There  are  certain  cases  of  an  urgent  and  dangerous 
nature  where  there  need  be  no  hesitation  and  no  delay  in 
performing  a  complete  radical  operation— for  example, 
cases  of  intracranial  disease  secondary  to  chronic  middle- 
ear  suppuration,  cases  of  extensive  mastoid  caries  with 
nstula,  cases  of  labyrinthine  suppuration,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  tympanic  suppura- 
tion where  the  bone  complication  is  apparently  limited, 
where  no  urgent  symptoms  are  present,  but  where  there 
is  constant  danger  from  possible  extension  of  disease  or 
impending  pyoseptieaemia.  Treatment  in  the  form  of 
antiseptic  lotions  or  insufflations  or  the  local  application 
of  mineral  acids  is,  in  my  experience,  distinctly  disap- 
pointing. Curetting  what  is  apparently  localized  disease 
through  the  meatus  is  inexact,  as  a  rule  is  insufficient, 
and  always  possesses  an  element  of  risk. 

It  is  a  vexed  question  how  far  one  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  such  carious  foci  through  the 
meatus.  My  own  experience  is  that  the  actual  extent  of 
bone  implication  is  very  rarely  accurately  gauged  by  mere 
inspection,  and  that  when  exposed,  as  so  frequently  must 
be  done  by  external  operation,  it  is  found  to  be  from  two 
to  three  times  as  extensive  as  was  suspected.  Formerly  I 
was  much  impressed  by  the  value  of  intramestal  opera- 
tions in  chronic  suppurative  disease,  but  must  confess  to 
have  changed  my  opinion,  and  In  actual  practice  now 
rarely  resort  to  this  particular  modm  operandi.  Experience, 
moreover,  showed  me  that  recurrence  of  suppuration  was 
unduly  frequent,  and  this  I  attributed  to  incomplete 
removal  of  disease  at  the  time  of  operation.  During  the 
years  1892-1896  I  performed  both  in  private  and  in 
oospital  practice  a  large  number  of  ossiculectomies  in 
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cases  of  chronic  epitympanic  suppuration  and  also  in  a  fair 
number  of  cases  of  tympanic  suppuration  with  a  marginal 
perforation  in  the  upper  and  posterior  quadram  of  the 
membrane.  Many  of  these  cases  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  In  the 
majority  the  remit  was  at  first  excellent;  srj| pnraiion 
erased,  hearing  improved,  tinnitus  and  vertigo  dis- 
appeared. Time  has,  however,  shown  that  the  so-calied 
cure  has  not  been  a  permanent  one.  In  32  per  cent,  of 
lire  car  es  of  which  I  have  notes  suppuration  reenrred  after 
Intervals  of  from  H  months  to  2  years,  necessitating  the 
performance  of  a  more  radical  operation. 

Theoretically,  I  admit  ossiculectomy  and  curettage  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  appears  an  ideal  method  of  pro- 
cedure. In  actual  practice,  except  in  cases  of  isolated 
caries  of  the  ossicular  chain,  it  has,  in  my  hands  at  leas*, 
proved  disappointing.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that,  certain 
operators  have  recorded  such  favourable  results  from 
ossiculectomy  and  removal  of  the  outer  attic  wall  as  to 
lead  them  to  strongly  urge  its  performance.  Mr.  Richard 
Lake,  in  his  recent  book,  records  favourable  results.  Thus, 
out  of  50  consecutive  cases,  he  obtained  42  cures.  Ho  admits, 
however,  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  there  is  a 
liability  to  recurrence.  Mr.  Fau'der  White,  of  Coventry, 
has  for  years  past  advocated  a  method  of  procedure  which 
he  calls  otectcmy,  and  which  consists  in  removal  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  the  malleus,  and,  in  certain  cases, 
the  incus.  This  operation  he  follows  up  by  very  copious 
irrigation,  usirg  about  a  quart  of  salufer  solution  four 
times  a  day.  Provided  that  the  septic  process  is  confined 
to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  to  its  mucosa,  the 
results  from  such  a  method  of  procedure  should  be  satis- 
factory. My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in 
genuinely  chronic  cases  of  epitympanic  suppuration  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  disease  of  the  epitympanic  recess 
and  its  mucosa,  but  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  middle-ear 
cleft  and  the  adjoining  accessory  spaces.  Those  cases 
which  do  well  as  the  result  of  an  ossiculectomy,  and  I 
must  confess  that  in  my  experience  they  have  not  been 
numerous,  are,  I  believe  cases  where,  had  a  cytologieal 
examination  been  made,  lymphocytes,  myelocytes,  and 
"  acid- fast"  squames  would  have  been  found  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  No  irrigation  treatment  is,  I  believe, 
capable  of  arresting  the  septic  process  when  it  has  once 
invaded  the  deeper  layers  of  the  tympanic  and  epitympanic 
parletes.  It  Is  (rue  that  for  a  time  it  may  produce  an 
apparent  cure,  but  the  disease  is  merely  latent,  and  will 
recur  sooner  or  laU  r. 

In  such  cases  we  have,  as  a  rule,  to  face  the  per- 
formance of  one  or  other  form  of  post-aural  operation— an 
operation  which,  whilst  laying  bare  the  area  of  sepsis, 
must  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  injure  the  mechanism 
of  audition.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  membrana  tympani  and  the 
two  larger  ossicles  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  im- 
pairment of  hearing.  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that  by 
so  doing  the  hearing  power  of  the  individual  is  frequently, 
much  improved.  What  means  have  we,  then,  at  our 
disposal  to  enable  us  to  judge  when  to  remove  and  when 
to  preserve  the  membrane  and  the  ossicular  chain  ? 
Where  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  ossicular  chain 
is  diseased,  where  its  movements  are  free,  where  lympho- 
cytes are  sparingly  found  in  the  discbarge  from  the 
tympanum,  and  where  the  hearing  power  is  good,  the 
opening  up  and  drainage  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
middle- ear  cleft — in  other  words,  the  mastoid  antrum — 
and  the  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  posterior 
meatal  wall  with  any  soft  and  disintegrating  bone  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  with  preservation  of  the 
membrane,  will  in  most  cases  effect  a  cure  of  the  septic 
process  and  an  improvement  in  audition.  On  looking  up 
my  hospital  notes  I  find  that  from  1897  onwards  I  have 
performed  many  operations  upon  this  principle.  The 
auricle  was  first  thrown  forwards  and  the  posterc- 
superior  meatal  wall  chiselled  away,  so  as  to  open  up  the 
iter  and  the  antral  c3vity,  the  ossicular  chain  and  the 
membrane  being  preserved.  The  following  case  is  quoted 
in  illustration  : 

L.  M.,  female,  aged  23.  Right  sided  septic  otitis  media  of 
seven  years'  duration ;  perforation  of  posterior  part  of 
Shrapnel's  membrane;  operation  May  189T  ;  antrum  opened 
from  posterior  meatal  wall,  membrane  and  oasioular  chain  pre- 
served ;  complete  arrest  of  suppuration.  PatUnt  seen  May 
13th,  19C7.  Parts  remain  thoroughly  healed  ;  hearing  power 
unaltered. 
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It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  Is  always  a 
certain  risk  in  leaving  the  ossicular  chain  in  cases  of  old- 
standing  purulency.  The  fact  that  lacunar  bone  absorp- 
tion goes  on  at  times  insidiously  under  an  apparently 
healthy  periosteum  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  This  most 
frequently  is  found  to  occur  in  tuberculous  cases. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  careful  palpation  with  a 
delicate  probe  demonstrates  ossicular  caries,  where 
lymphocytes  and  myelocytes  are  found  to  be  numerous, 
and  where  the  hearing  power  is  very  defective,  the  mem- 
brane and  the  ossicular  chain  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
removed. 

In  many  of  these  last-mentioned  cases  Stacke's  opera- 
tion answers  all  possible  requirements,  and  the  complete 
radical  operation  is  not  called  for.  As  the  exact  extent  of 
disease  in  the  surrounding  bone  cannot,  however,  be 
accurately  gauged  beforehand  the  operator  must  always  be 
prepared  to  follow  np  the  various  paths  of  septic  infection 
and  perform  what  practically  comes  to  be  a  complete 
radical  operation. 

In  cases  of  the  type  first  alluded  to,  the  technique 
adopted  by  Mr.  Heath  will  be  found  to  be  of  service.  I 
use  the  word  "technique"  advisedly,  because  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt  that  his  method  of  operating  in  no 
sense  constitutes  a  new  operation.  In  genuinely  chronic 
cases  this  method  of  operation  must  of  necessity  have 
very  narrow  limitations. 

The  assumption  that  the  "danger  zone''lle3  entirely 
within  the  mastoid  antrum  is  a  pathological  error  of  the 
first  importance.  E^ery  operating  surgeon  who  Is  con- 
versant with  the  pathology  of  temporal  bone  suppuration 
is  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  in  chronic  septic  middle-ear 
disease  Infected  cells  are  frequently  met  with  as  far  down 
as  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  that  necrosis  of  the 
tegmen  tympani  is  not  uncommon,  and  that  ossicular 
caries  and  caries  of  the  outer  attic  wall  are  pathological 
entities  with  which  to  recson. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Heath  urges  upon  the  pro- 
fession as  a  routine  measure  a  method  of  procedure  in 
which  there  is  an  entire  disregard  of  these  pathological 
possibilities,  not  to  say  probaoilitles. 

Whether  a  Stacke's  operation  or  one  of  its  modifications 
fce  performed,  my  practice  is  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  to  remove  the  packing  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  to  treat  the  granulating  cavity  by 
the  frequent  instillation  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution 
of  boracic  acid  or  by  daily  insufflations  of  pure  boric 
acid.  I  am  satisfied  that  rest  in  bed  for  at  least  ten  days 
is  of  advantage  to  the  patient  and  assists  in  the  formation 
of  healthy  granulation  tissue,  whilst  I  am  equally  satisfied 
that  prolonged  packing  promotes  the  formation  of  soit 
oedematous  granulations  upon  which  epithelium  finds  a 
difficulty  in  living.  Where  the  wound  in  the  bone  is  not 
of  any  great  dimensions  it  is  unnecessary  to  graft,  but 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  area  of  the 
surrounding  bone  has  had  to  be  removed,  grafting  is,  I 
hold,  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  healing  process  and 
does  not  in  my  experience  injure  audition. 

Treatment  by  Bier's  method  of  congestive  hyperaemla 
has  given  such  excellent  results  in  cases  of  acute  septic 
middle-ear  disease  that  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should 
also  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  chronic  purnlency  with  or 
without  mastoid  complications.  Unfortunately  the  results 
in  chronic  cases  have  so  far  not  been  very  successful. 
This  no  doubt  is  due,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to  a  faulty  selec- 
tion of  cases  for  treatment.  Hyperaemization  can  effect 
no  possible  good  in  cases  where  dead  bone  is  being  thrown 
off,  or  remains  as  a  sequestrum,  or  where  a  cholesteatoma 
is  present. 

If,  however,  a  careful  cytological  examination  of  the 
pus  from  the  diseased  middle  ear  be  first  of  all  made,  and 
if  it  be  found  that  "  acid-fast "  epithelioid  cells,  diagnostic 
of  cholesteatoma,  and  myelocytes,  Indicative  of  a  breaking 
down  of  the  cancellous  bone  around  the  infected  tym- 
panum, are  absent,  a  small  percentage  of  chronic  cases 
will  be  found  to  yield  to  this  particular  line  of  treatment. 
My  experience  of  hyperaemization  in  chronic  septic  otitis 
media  without  demonstrable  bone  lesion  is  that  free 
drainage  from  the  middle  ear  should  lirst  of  all  be  pro- 
vided that  granulation  polypi  should  be  removed,  and 
that  the  constriction  of  the  cervical  vessels  should  be 
kept  up  almost  continuousty. 

To  relieve  the  headache  which  is  so  frequent  In  cases  of 
chronic  middle  ear  disease  I  have  found  lumbar  puncture  | 


of  considerable  value.  The  main  indications  for  Its- 
employment  are  in  those  old-standing  cases  where,  in  the 
absence  of  objective  indications  of  local  retention  of 
pus,  headache,  mental  hebetude,  and  occasionally  slight 
vertigo  are  complained  of. 

There  is  a  type  of  chronic  purulent  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  cccurring  in  infants  and  young  children,, 
produced  by  a  specific  organism  and  attended  by  such 
early  destruction  cf  tissue  that  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
definite  implication  of  bone  early  operative  interference 
is  necessary.  I  refer  to  gonococcal  otitis  media  or  otitis 
purulenta  neonatorum. 

Ophthalmologists  have  for  long  recognized  the  existence 
cf  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  have  laid  down  very 
stringent  rule3  as  to  its  treatment.  Aural  surgeons  have 
not  in  the  past,  I  think,  sufficiently  recognized  a  corre 
sponding  disease  of  the  tympanic  mucosa,  common  in 
infants  and  remarkable  alike  for  its  power  of  destroying 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  middle  ear,  for  disintegrating 
the  petro- mastoid,  and  for  producing  labjrinthine  compli- 
cations. The  essential  and  the  causative  sgent  in  produc- 
ing the  disease  is  the  gonccoccus,  occasionally  found  in 
pure  culture,  more  usually,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
other  cocci.  Given  a  diagnosis  cf  otitis  purulenta  neona- 
torum, no  time  should  be  lost  in  opening  the  posterior  end 
of  tie  middle-ear  cleft,  in  securing  aid  in  maintaining 
hee  drainage. 

TuDerculous  disease  of  the  middle  ear  and  its  adnexa 
presents  many  peculiarities,  both  clinically  and  therapeu- 
tically. Perhaps  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  the 
dissase  is  its  painless,  asthenic  and  chronic  course.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  tubercle  may  lie  latent  in  the 
cavity  of  the  middle  ear  for  long  periods  without  produc- 
ing any  symptom  of  moment.  If,  however,  a  secondary 
infection  ensues,  the  hitherto  dormant  tubercle  is  roused 
into  activity,  rapid  breaking  down  and  disintegration 
result,  accompanied  by  extensive  carious  or  cario  necrotic 
bone  lesions.  The  question  whether  such  tuberculous 
changes  are  ever  primary  in  the  middle-ear  cleft  does  not 
particularly  concern  us  at  present.  The  point  at  issue  is 
the  method  of  treatment  moat  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

Local  measures  in  the  form  of  lavage,  instillation  of 
antiseptics,  or  of  such  drugs  as  lactic  acid,  iodoform, 
iodol,  etc.,  have  been  tried,  and  have  almost  invariably 
been  found  to  be  wanting. 

In  a  few  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  petro- 
mastoid  I  have  obtained  good  results  by  the  cautious 
subcutaneous  injection  of  Kcch's  tuberculin  T.R.  The 
opsonic  index  having  first  of  all  been  taken — and  it  is  in 
these  cases  generally  low — injections  of  tuberculin  are 
made  every  three  days  and  the  local  reaction  carefully 
watched. 

Apparently  the  only  measure  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
capable  of  arresting  bone  disintegration  and  preserving 
the  continuity  of  the  ossicular  chain,  is  retro- auricular 
drainage.  No  set  operation,  no  extensive  operation  is? 
advisable.  The  general  asthenic,  debilitated,  and  often 
cachectic  condition  of  the  patient  negatives  this.  A  free 
retro- auricular  opening,  the  maintenance  of  drainage,  and 
the  removal  of  necrotic  areas  of  bone  will  be  found  to 
answer  better  than  the  performance  of  any  typical 
operation,  such  as  the  Stacke  or  the  Schwartze-Stacke. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  middle  ear,  secondary  to  advanced 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  operations  of  any  sort  are  generally 
contraindicated  on  the  ground  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  is  not  such  as  to  stand  any  prolonged  opera- 
tive Interference.  Whilst  no  doubt  this  view  is,  as  a  rule, 
correct,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  cases  where  retro- 
auricular  drainage  is  advisable,  and  where  much  benefit, 
both  locally  and  constitutionally,  arises  as  the  result  of 
the  improved  drainage  thereby  effected. 

The  points,  therefore,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
special  value  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  purulent  disease 
of  the  middle  ear  are  : 

1.  The  securing  of  free  drainage  from  the  infected 
middle- ear  cleft. 

2.  The  treatment  of  any  lesion  of  the  upper  respiratory 
or  buccal  tracts  likely  to  interfere  with  the  drainage  or 
the  ventilation  of  the  middle-ear  cleft  cr  likely  to  cause 
its  reinfection. 

3.  The  value  of  a  cytological  examination  of  discharge 
from  the  Infected  ear  in  assisting  In  the  determination  of 
operative  versus  non- operative  treatment. 

4.  The  post-auricular  exposure  of  the  posteiior  end  of 
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•the  middle-ear  cleft  and  the  fallowing  up  of  the  paths  of 
,«eptie  infection  tihereby  brought  into  •'view. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  William  Hill  (Loudon)  expressed  himself  as 
Ul  cordial  agreement  with  Dr.  Milligan  regarding  the 
value  of  lotal  medication,  which,  if  really  efficiently 
carried  out.,  would  It  ad  to  a  practical  cure  in  a  large 
proportion  of  uncomplicated  oases  cf  chronic  sup- 
puration, without  resort  ewn  to  intrameatal  surgery. 
There  were,  however,  great  uiifiuulties  in  the  way  ot 
attaining  any  approach  to  efficiency  in  outi-p&tient 
practice,  and  even  in  dealing  -with  private,  patients 
brilliant  results  were  rarefy  obtainable  in  very  chronic 
cases,  unless  the  case  was  se*n  almost  daily  for  two  or 
three  weeks  by  a  practitioner  ««  fait  at  intranwatal 
treatment,  and  supplemented  by  the  eervicea  of  a  'skilled 
aarso,  who  could  attend  to  the  aural  toilet  at  least  thrice 
daily  with  the  aid  of  the  mirror  and  speculum.  Wtoere 
patients  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  such  a  course 
of  efficient  treatment,  a  large  proportion  of  gratifying 
results  oculd  be  rercroed.  But  unfortunately,  in  nos- 
pital  practice,  beds  were  rarely  available  for  chronic 
oases,  other  than  those  requiring  urgent  operative  treat- 
ment. The  speaker  then  gave  a<review  of  the  history  of 
mastoid  «urgery. 

D*  McKcivzie  JoHi'hTow  (President)  appealed  to  mem- 
bers to  keep  the  discussion  within  narrow  linxitsv  and  to 
s,void  personal  allusions  cr  spreading  their  remark 
v.00  wide  a  raage.    He  reminded  thtra  that  the  object  ol  the 
diseassion   was,  H  poseible,  to  find  how  successfully  to 

•heir  cases  of  chronic  suppuration  without  nej 
'iiie  'radical  mastoid  operation.  In  short,  to  try  ana 
?siscover  some  satisfactory  fcalf-meaauues  between  simple 
cleansing,  etc.,  and  this  operation.  It  would,  therefore . 
not  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  any  of  :  he  varieties 
of  mastoid  operation,  nor  did  the  question  of  priority  01 
any  particular  operation  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Osss  •  .wjjll  Babbb  (Brighten)  said  that  'the  larger  big 
•experience  the  more  convinced  he:  became  of  the  nselass- 
nesa  of  half-measures  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases  of 
chronic  suppuration.  As  regards  pre-operative  treatment, 
he  discussed  the  moist  and  dry  methods.  Fcr  the  former 
ba  thought  there  was  nothing  better  than  thorough 
syringing!  with  an  .antiseptic,  followed  by  iKstillatioas  o: 
aleohol.  The  treatment  by  dry  powders  (of  which  there 
was/ still  nothing  better  ihan  boracio  acid)  should  only  be 
employed  with  caution,  es  the  powder  often  only  masked 
the  disease,  which  continued  to  go  en  under  the  same. 
He  had  been  disappointed  with.the  result b>  of  essiculeciorny 
■ind  curetting  of  granulations.  He  thought  that  opera- 
tions for  opening  the  antrum  through  the  meatus  arete 
more  likely  to  endanger  the  facial  nerve  than  a.  radical 
operation  in  which  those  parts  were  clearly  exposed  to 
view.  He  considered  that  the  drawback  of  leaving  the 
ossicles  was  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
•were  diseased  or  not.  He  advocated  the  disuse  of  packing 
sfter  the  radical  mastoid  operation  as  far  as  possible. 
Although  well  aware  of  the  benefit  to  hearing  often  pro- 
duced, he  gave  a  warning  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  artificial  drums,  as  he  considered  that  allowing  a 
patient  to  instrt  cotton- wool  or  other  artificial  membrane 
on  to  a  tympanum  from  which  there  was  any  discharge 
was  a  very  unsurgical  procedure.  He  thought  that  there 
was  not  yet  sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  of  treat- 
ment based  upon  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
discharge. 

Dr.  Rbeve  (Toronto)  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
thorough  inspection  of  neighbouring  cavities,  and  the 
treatment  of  any  diseased  conditions  found  before  doing 
any  major  ear  operation. 

Mr.  Kiuabt-Low  (London)  said  that  he  bad  found 
the  great  irnporlancie  of  attention  to  the  hjgiene  of 
the  hair  and  scalp,  especially  in  females,  ia  casts  ci 
chronic  discharge  frcm  the  middle  ear.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  found  that  if  the  head  were  washed  twice 
.3.  week  with  lysoforro  scap  aad  a  lotion  composed  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  30  per  cent.  sp.  vini  rect.  and  25  per 
cent,  liq,  hydiarg  perchlor,.  rubbed  into  the  scalp,  tm- 
psovement  often  followed.  He  also  emphasized  the  value 
of  careful  cleansing  of  the  meatus  and  middle  ear.  For 
;ihls  purpose  a  solution  consisting  of  sodium  citrate  1. 


sugar  10,  water  100,  was  very  useful.  This  solution  also 
increased  diapedesis  and  lencocytosis.  Having  cleansed 
the  parts  in  this  manner,  sterilized  horse-serum  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Burroughs  and  Wellcome  was  injected  into 
the  tympanic  cavity.  This  was  made  use  of  also  with  the 
object  of  Increasing  diapedesis  and  leucccytosis.  It  was 
founded  on  Sir  A.  E.  Wright's  researches,  and  acted  on 
the  bacteria  by  virtue  of  its  opsonins,  and  prepared  them 
for  destruction  by  the  freshly-exudc-d  leucocytes ;  many 
eases  wh eh  w.: re  intractable  to  ordinary  methods  rapidly 
improved  when  treated  on  these  lines. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Syme  (Glasgow)  said  Dr.  Milligan  had 
struck  the  right  note  in  pleading  for  what  he  would 
call  improved  detailed  diagnosis.  Before  decidir-g  on 
the  question  and  extent  of  operation,  one  should  try 
to  determine  whether  the  actual  disease  was  in  the 
middle-ear  eleft.  snd  whether  the  lininc  membrane  alone 
was  inv  ether  any  part  of  the  bone  was  also 

affected.  If  it  should  be  found  that  cytological  and 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  discharge  cculd  be  relied 
on  they  would  have  obtained  help  of  much  value,  but  he 
trusted  they  would  not  neglect  to  pay  attention  to  the 
results  of  aura!  examination  with  reference  to  increasing 
deafness,  increasing  tinnitus,  slight  vertigo,  and  so  on. 
Where  these  symptoms  were  found,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
no  operative  procedure  should  stop  short  of  the  radical 
method.  The  conditions  found  m  the  performance  of  a 
numbeT  of  radical  mastoid  operations  which  he  tabulated 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
some  time  agoshowed  that  frequently  necrosis  was  found  in 
the  tympanic  cavity  itself,  in  the  tegmen  tympani,  and 
other  parts,  so  that  the  performance  of  a  limited  operation 
as  a  routine  method  seemed  eertainly  inadvisable.  He 
quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Milligan,  and  in  the  paper  to  which 
he  had  referred  he  had  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx, 
and  lor  the  preliminary  treatment  of  pathological  conditions 
found  there. 

Mr.  Gbokcs  Jackson  (Plymouth)  regretted  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Milligan's  remarks,  and 
thought  it  was  provable  he  would  be  repeating  what  had 
been  already  «aid.  He  advocated  tbe  use  of  peroxide  of 
•hydrogen  as  a  simple  method  of  treating  chronic  discharge 
from  the  ear,  especially  when  there  was  a  probability  that 
■syringing  would  not  be  done  properly.  When  granula- 
tions were  present  be  had  found  curetting  useful,  with 
the  use  of  boric  acid  dissolved  in  spirit  afterwards.  The 
application  of  pure  carbolic  acid  in  the  crystal  form  on  a 
probe  slightly  warmed  once  a  week  to  the  tympanic 
cavity  was  very  useful,  and  he  had  found  it  successful  in 
a  case  of  long  standing.  The  advantage  of  examining  the 
discharge  was,  no  doubt,  great,  especially  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  tuberculous  mischief, but  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it  in  hospital  out-patient  treatment.  The  use  of 
artificial  drums  was  sometimes  disastrous  when  discharge 
existed.  He  agreed  thoroughly  with  Dr.  Reeve  as  to  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  nose,  and  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  turbinate  and  ethmoid 
bones.  They  were  often  the  cause  cf  infection  and  re- 
ini\-i  tion  of  the  middle  -ear.  Formerly  he  used  the 
insufflation  of  powders,  such  as  boric  acid,  etc.,  but  found 
it  frequently  resulted  in  a  clogged  meatus. 

Cr.    HEi'jRY    Smurtiiwaite    (Newcastle-on-Tyne)    said 
that,   with    regard   to    Dr.    Hill's  very  interesting  his- 
torical survey  of  the  radioal  operation,  it  mattered  not 
to  whom  they  gave  precedence  in  performing  a  certain 
operation  ;  their    main    object  was  to   adopt    that   one 
by   which    they   could  thoroughly  remove  all  necrosed 
and  diseased  bone,  maintain  a  good    drainage    and   at 
the   same    time  preserve  a  certain    amount    of    hearing 
power.    Keeping  strictly  to  the  point  of  the  discussion, 
and  reviewing  it  in  a  broad  manner,  one  from  experience 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  eases  of  chronic  suppurative  otitis  media 
were  due  to  an  unhealthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  middle  ear  only,  a  septic  con- 
dition following  a  catarrhal,  and  undoubtedly  these  cases 
could  be  and  were  cured  by  appropriate  systematic  inter- 
I   meatal  treatment  without  resorting  to  an  operation  of  a 
radical  nature.     In  deciding  wht-ther  a  conservative  or  a 
I  radical  operative  treatment  should  be  adopted,  so  much 
I  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  ease,  the  constitution  of 
v  the  patient,  and  Us  surroundings.    One  knew  that  easet 
I  coming  from  the  better  class  were  much  more  amenable 
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to  conservative  treatment,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
surroundings  were  in  their  favour,  and  treatment  could  be 
carried  out  more  thoroughly.  Where  one  would  suggest  a 
radical  operation  in  a  hospital  case — knowing  a  simple 
treatment  would  not  be  thoroughly  carried  out  at  home — 
in  a  private  patient  one  would  rely  on  less  severe  means 
of  effecting  a  cure.  In  fact,  the  method  should  be  adapted 
to  the  individual  case,  and  not  the  individual  case  to  the 
method.  The  principle  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  sup- 
purative middle-ear  disease  was  the  same  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body— namely,  should  there  be  necrosed  bone 
present,  it  should  be  removed  by  some  operation  of  the 
class  discussed  by  Dr.  Hill.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  was  no  markedly  diseased  bone,  if  one  maintained 
a  free  ventilation  and  a  free  outlet  for  the  pus,  with 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  canal  with  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, drying  out  with  absorbent  wool,  followed  by  instilla- 
tion of  rectified  spirit — the  object  being  to  keep  the  parts 
as  dry  as  possible — such  treatment  would  effect  a  care  in 
the  largest  number  of  cases.  In  long-standing  cases 
where  the  drum  membrane  was  in  greater  or  lesser  part 
destroyed,  the  free  outlet  to  the  discharge  was  often  pre- 
vented by  granulation  tissue,  small  polypi,  inspissated 
pus,  debris,  etc.  These  must  naturally  be  first  removed 
before  resorting  to  the  rectified  spirit  treatment. 

Dr.  A.  Bkonner  (Bradford)  strongly  recommended  the 
dry  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  chronic  otorrhoea. 
Powders  which  did  not  cake  should  be  used,  and  in  small 
quantities.  When  there  was  little  discharge  plugging 
with  ribbon  gauze  was  often  useful.  All  eases  Bhould 
be  treated  on  general  surgical  principles,  and  an  exact 
and  careful  diagnosis  made.  Some  otologists  at  once 
opened  the  mastoid  in  every  case  of  otorrhoea.  It  was  no 
honour  to  have  operated  on  so  many  hundred  mastoids, 
because  in  competent  hands  many  of  these  caees  would 
have  been  cured  without  operation.  He  thought  that  in 
the  future  the  opsonic  index  would  be  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  obstinate  chrooie  otorrhoea. 

Dr.DcNDAS  Grant  (London)  said  it  was  very  interesting 
for  one  who  had  practised  in  the  pre  Stacke  period  to  see 
the  swing  of  the  pendulum  with  regard  to  radical  opera- 
tions corning  back  to  a  more  reasonable  limit.  Although 
the  radical  operation  had  saved  many  lives  which  were 
previously  sacrificed,  a  good  deal  was  then  done  that  was 
far  from  useless,  and  many  good  results  in  cases  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  were  obtained 
without  radical  operation.  He  hoped  that  Professor 
Lucae's  statement  would  be  taken  to  heart,  and  that  they 
would  pride  themselves  more  on  how  few  radical  opera- 
tions they  were  obliged  to  undertake  instead  of  how  many. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  radical  operation  the  speaker 
had  probably  done  as  many  or  more  than  others,  but  he 
was  soon  outstripped  by  the  more  energetic  members  of 
the  profession.  He  drew  attention  to  Dr.  Kuapp's  observa- 
tion that  there  was  now  a  distinct  tendency  to  diminution 
in  the  frequency  with  which  operators  on  the  Continent 
did  the  radical  mastoid  operation.  A  good  deal  of  the 
difference  in  the  practice  of  operators  seemed  to  be  due  to 
difference  In  opinions  as  to  pathology.  He  was  much  struck 
by  noticing  a  statement  of  Mr.  Heath's  that  attic  disease 
could  not  be  differentiated  from  that  in  the  tympanum, 
and  that  both  were  dependent  on  mastoid  disease;  while 
Professor  Politzer,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  in  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  of  attic  disease  the 
suppuration  was  localized  in  the  outer  attic.  Many 
of  these  cases  could  be  perfectly  well  treated 
through  the  meatus  without  opening  the  antrum 
or  mastoid  cells.  He  dwelt  upon  the  extent  to 
which  neglect  might  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
persistence  of  the  suppurative  disease,  and  quoted,  as 
the  mo3t  exaggerated  instance  of  it  which  he  had  seen, 
the  case  of  a  man  aged  69,  who  had  had  suppuration  in  his 
ears  for  fifty  years  and  which  he  had  systematically 
neglected;  under  treatment  tie  discharge  practically 
disappeared  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  the  hearing  was 
restored  to  such  an  exwnt  as  to  surprise  his  friends;  the 
fact  wbb  that  he  had  a  small  polypoid  mass  of  granulations 
in  the  postero-superior  part  of  the  tympanum,  the  mem- 
brane being  nearly  gone;  the  treatment  consisted  in 
removing  these  granulations,  applying  chromic  acid  to  the 
root,  and  instilling  alcoholic  drop?.  In  another  case  the 
discharge  had  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  disappeared 
under  local  treatment.  The  length  of  time  that  a  suppu- 
ration had  existed  was  not,  therefore,  always  an  index  0! 


its  intractability.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Milligan  as  to  the 
value  of  the  chromic  acid  treatment,  and  added  that  a 
small  galvano-cautery  point  was  sometimes  of  the  greatest 
use.  He  was  in  accordance  with  those  who  insisted  on 
attention  being  paid  to  the  nose.  While  of  the  opinion 
that  the  radical  mastoid  operation  was  often  unnecessary, 
there  were  cases  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
bone  in  the  individual  allowed  oi  nothing  short  of  it,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  extension  of  the  cavities  back- 
wards, to  which  Mr.  Ebsworth  had  given  the  name  of 
accessory  antrum.  Mere  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
postero-superior  wall  of  the  meatus  would  not  be  sufficient 
in  such  a  case.  With  regard  to  ossiculectomy,  while 
agreeing  that  its  habitual  practice  was  to  be  deprecated,  he 
thought  there  was  a  limited  scope  for  it,  and  he  considered 
that  it  was  justified  if  the  ossicles  were  of  no  use  and 
only  formed  an  obstruction  to  the  outlet  from  the 
attic  and  aditus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  diseased 
products  that  helped  to  keep  up  the  suppuration.  Under 
such  circumstances,  good  results  were  sometimes  obtained 
from  it  without  any  further  operation.  He  quoted  a  case 
in  which  the  removal  of  such  useless  ossicles  telieved  a 
lady  who  had  suffered  from  fearful  attacks  of  giddine3S, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  cholesteatoma  extending  to  the 
aditus  and  antrum,  and  which  had  caused  erosion  <  f  p»rt 
of  the  wall.  Alter  this  removal  the  alcohol  t re  atme  it, 
which  had  previously  been  ineffective,  led  to  a  dryirig-up 
of  the  contents  of  the  cholesteatoma  and  disappearance  of 
the  vertigo  and  the  discharge.  It  had  to  be  admitted  that 
attic  disease  was  by  no  means  always  confined  to  the 
outer  attic,  and  that  a  cholesteatoma,  such  as  was  very 
frequently  found  there,  often,  if  limited  to  that  space  at 
the  time,  had  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  did  not  permit  of 
neglect.  The  removal  of  granulations  in  the  attic  had 
often  brought  a  long-standing  suppuration  to  an  end. 
While  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  he  had  observed  it  occasionally  to  cause 
increase  of  the  giddiness  in  the  subjects  of  cholesteatoma. 
Intratympanic  syringing  was  an  invaluable  means  of 
treatment,  and,  although  he  had  tried  many  other  forms  of 
syringe  for  the  purpose,  he  had  found  Dr.  Milligan's  to  be 
the  most  generally  useful.  In  regard  to  artificial  drams, 
he  found  that  if  they  were  moistened  with  paroleine 
instead  of  water  they  had  less  tendency  to  cause  a 
recurrence  of  discharge. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Whitehead  (Leeds),  speaking  as  a  clinician, 
found  that,  excluding  those  cases  in  which  urgent  or 
dangerous  symptoms  clearly  called  for  radical  operation,  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  otorrhoea  remained.  Very 
many  of  these  could  be  cured  by  conservative  treatment 
and  attention  to  nose,  naeo-pharynx,  and  accessory 
sinuses.  A  residuum  remained  which  seemed  to  divide 
themselves  roughly  into  two  classes.  The  first  group 
showed  granulations,  extensive  obstruction  of  the  drum, 
and  probably  offensive  discharge,  with  very  defective 
hearing.  These,  in  his  experience,  required  as  radical  an 
operation  as  possible.  He  knew  of  00  form  of  treatment 
and  no  operation  short  of  a  complete  removal  of  all 
granulations  and  all  diseased  partB  which  would  cure  those 
cases.  In  the  second  group  there  was  probably  a  simple 
perforation,  fair  hearing,  and  an  odourless  discharge. 
These  were  the  cases  which  caused  much  anxiety  as  to  the 
propriety  of  operation  and  as  to  what  operation  to 
perform.  A  few  years  ago  3  great  wave  of  operative 
enthusiasm  swept  over  the  country,  and  he  was  rather 
encouraged  to  perform  radical  operations  on  these  cases, 
following  the  example  of  Ballance  and  others,  and, 
although  he  cured  his  patients,  he  often  fcund  very  little 
disease,  and  frequently  the  hearing  was  lessened.  The 
wave  was  now  passing  away,  and  he  thought  they  should 
give  credit  to  those  who  had  helped  to  repress  this  excessive 
operative  enthusiasm.  With  regard  to  this  group  he  had 
mentioned  he  thought  they  must  be  prepared  to  consider 
each  case  individually.  A  private  patient  living  in 
healthy  surroundings  probably  ran  no  risk,  and  in  many 
cases  no  operation  was  urgent.  A  short  time  ago  he  had 
a  typical  case  of  bilateral  chronic  o'onhoea.  After  several 
consultations  with  eminent  otologists  all  over  Europe,  it 
was  decided  to  do  a  modified  radical  operation  on  one  side. 
This  was  entirely  successful,  there  was  complete  cure,  and 
no  loss  of  hearirg,  but  the  rest  in  b?d,  etc.,  brought  about 
a  complete  curp  also  of  the  side  not  operated  upon.  He 
thought  the  discussion  would  show  that  in  a  certain 
number  0!  cases  of  chronic  o'.crrh<e\  a  modified  mastoid 
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operation  would  effect  as  complete  a  cure  of  chronic  suppu- 
ration as  a  complete  radical  operation  without  as  much 
risk  to  the  hearing. 

Dr.  A.  Logan  Turner  (Edinburgh)  regarded  the  investi- 
gations of  Drs.  Milligan  and  Wyatt  Wingrave  as  of 
special  value  in  connexion  with  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  Accurate  diagnosis  was  essential,  and  Dr.  Mil- 
ligan had  shown  that  in  working  at  the  cytology  of 
chronic  middle-ear  suppuration  they  were  advancing  along 
lines  which  would  lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  exact  pathological  condition  present.  Each  case  must 
be  considered  by  itself.  There  were  certain  cases  in 
which  no  operative  measure  other  than  the  complete 
radical  operation  should  be  considered.  There  were 
others,  again,  in  which  a  modification  of  the  complete 
operation  would  be  sufficient,  and,  if  cytologlcal  and 
bacteriological  examination  would  assist  them  in  deter- 
mining the  latter  class  cf  case,  they  would  have  their 
clinical  diagnosis  still  further  advanced.  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  owed  a  dept  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heath 
for  brirjging  prominently  before  the  profession  the  ques- 
tion of  modifying  the  radical  operation  by  leaving  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  ossicles,  and  thus  preserving  or 
improving  the  hearing.  There  was  probably  a  tendency 
to  do  the  complete  radical  operation  in  most  cases  of 
chronic  middle-ear  suppuration  when  a  mastoid  opera- 
tion was  decided  upon,  and  Mr.  Heath's  work  would  at 
any  rate  lead  them  to  remember  that  there  were  other 
elective  procedures  which  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  complete  opera- 
tion was  performed  the  hearing  power  was  improved. 
A  knowledge  of  thai  fact  and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  by  the  complete  operation  they  were  doing  the  best 
possible  thing  to  cure  the  discharge  should  prevent  them 
from  departing  from  that  operation  where  they  thought 
that  it  was  probably  the  safer  procedure. 

Mr.  Chichele  Notjbsb  (London)  said  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  Dr.  Milligan  recommend  so  strongly  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  discharges  from  the  ear.  It 
gave  support  to  the  plan  he  had  adopted  for  some  years, 
namely,  to  get  his  colleague,  Dr.  Wyatt  Wingrave,  to 
examine  the  discharges  from  each  case.  This  gave  one  a 
great  amount  of  help,  not  only  in  the  way  of  bacterio- 
logical results,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  treatment.  He  recol- 
lected a  case  where  a  man  had  an  old  suppurative  ear,  and 
beyond  some  granulations  in  it,  there  was  nothing  else 
striking  about  the  case,  except  that  he  had  some  enlarged 
glands  below  the  auricle.  He  handed  the  discharge  to 
Dr.  Wingrave,  who  showed  it  to  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
so  it  was  decided  to  adopt  radical  measures  at  once. 
Another  point  that  the  question  of  the  examination  of  the 
discharge  suggested  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wingrave  in 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Laryngology  for  the  month  of 
August;  it  was  the  relation  of  throat  organisms  in  dis- 
charges from  the  middle  ear.  It  appeared  as  if,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  in  many  cases  of  chronic  suppura- 
tion o!  the  middle  ear,  the  ear  was  continually  being 
reinfected  from  the  nose ;  and  the  source  of  infection 
being  closed,  the  condition  of  the  ear  healed  up  without 
further  trouble.  No  doubt  that  had  been  found  in  the 
experience  of  every  one.  Chronic  suppuration  in  a  child, 
that  had  not  been  treated  at  all  except  by  the  removal  of 
adenoids  and  the  simplest  possible  treatment  through  the 
meatus,  stopped  and  the  membraca  tympani  healed  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
anything  had  been  the  matter  or  not. 

Dr.  McKenzie  Johnston  (President),  in  summing  up, 
said  that  they  had  had  an  interesting  discussion,  and  one 
which  in  the  future  might  lead  to  important  results.  It 
seemed  clear  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the 
man  who  successfully  treated  his  patients  with  the  fewest 
radical  mastoid  operations  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
better  otologist  than  the  man  who  could  show  the  largest 
list  of  such  operations.  Dr.  Baber  objected  to  half 
measures,  and  he  had  to  admit  that  the  phrase  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  generally  speaking  half  measures 
were  bad.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  justify  delay  in  the  serious  case3 
that  required  operation.  He,  however,  believed  that  the 
number  of  cases  requiring  the  radical  mastoid  operation 
might  be  reduced  by  improved  methods  of  treatment  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Dr.  Milligan's  paper  gave  them  some  assist- 
ance in  separatirg  the  cases  in  which  delay  would  not  be 


justifiable  in  the  patient's  interests.  They  would  all 
Hgree  with  Dr.  Smurthwaite  in  the  importance  of  free 
drainage,  but  they  might  ask  themselves,  Did  they  get 
the  best  drainage  in  their  cases,  or  could  they  do  anything 
to  assist  this  'i  The  results  of  lesser  operative  treatment, 
such  as  ossiculectomy,  etc,  did  not  at  present  seem  very 
promising ;  but  might  this  not  in  part  be  because  they 
were  not  yet  clear  how  to  select  suitable  cases  ?  In  view 
of  the  enormous  number  of  cases  of  persistent  and 
quiescent  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  he  felt  sure  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  fully  appreciated. 

Dr.  Milligan  (Manchester),  in  replying,  said  the  main, 
point  he  desired  to  bring  forward  and  to  emphasize,  wast 
that  before  any  treatment  was  undertaken,  a  detailed  and 
accurate  diagnosis  should  first  of  all  be  made.  As  an  aid 
to  accurate  diagnosis,  and  therefore  to  efficient  treatment, 
a  cytological  examination  of  the  discharge  was  particu- 
larly useful.  In  any  given  case,  several  smears  should  be 
examined  upon  the  lines  he  had  indicated.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  general  agreement  upon  tfae  various 
points  he  had  raised,  but  he  was  disappointed  that  no  one 
had  made  any  reference  to  the  necessity  of  attending  in 
detail  to  the  state  of  the  teeth.  He  agreed,  as  already 
indicated  in  his  paper,  in  dispensing  with  all  packing  at 
an  early  date — as  a  rule,  after  the  first  dressing.  He 
believed  that  much  could  be  done  for  chronic  cases  by 
intelligent  intrameatal  treatment.  At.  the  same  time, 
there  would  always  exist  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  where 
post-auricular  operation  would  be  necessary. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  his  reply,  thought  the  discussion  would 
have  an  important  bearing,  although  at  the  outBet  it  had 
been  a  little  wide.  He  would  study  Dr.  Milligan's  paper 
very  carefully.  There  were  really  three  operations  with 
which  Krister's  name  was  associated,  as  this  operator  had 
modified  his  original  method.  With  regard  to  vaccines, 
he  had  not  been  helped  as  much  as  he  had  hoped,  though 
occasionally  he  had  received  valuable  assistance.  He  was 
in  agreement  with  Dr.  Dundas  Grant  in  his  advocacy  of 
moderation  of  operative  zeal.  He  also  agreed  with 
Dr.  Milligan's  statistics  regarding  the  proportion  of 
operative  cases. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    FRONTAL   SINUSITIS. 

By  Chichele  Notjrse,  F.B.C.S.Edin., 

Surgeon  to  the  Central  London  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  Hospital. 

The  following  observations  upon  frontal  sinusitis  pertain 
almost  entirely  to  that  affection  in  its  chronic  form. 

Acute  frontal  sinusitis,  as  met  with  by  the  surgeon,  is 
accompanied  by  symptoms  which  are  sufficiently  definite 
in  character,  and  it  usually  tends  to  resolution  without 
the  necessity  for  operative  interference.  Cases  generally 
yield  to  inhalations  of  mentholized  steam,  the  application, 
of  adrenalin  and  cocaine  to  the  middle  meatus,  and  other 
medical  measures.  Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  pass  a 
curved  probe  through  the  frontonasal  canal.  In  one  such 
case  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  was  followed  by 
a  gush  of  bloody  discharge,  immediate  relief  from  pain, 
and  a  speedy  cure. 

It  is  not  clear  what  relationship,  if  any,  exists  between, 
these  acute  eases  and  the  chronic  form.  Not  only  does  it 
seem  that  perfect  recovery  from  acute  sinusitis  is  the  rule,, 
but  generally  in  cases  cf  chronic  frontal  sinusitis  there  is 
no  history  at  all  of  any  previous  acute  catarrh.  In  one 
case  only  was  a  history  obtained  of  what  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  previous  acute  attack.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  sufferers  from  chronic  sinusitis  state  that  they  have 
previously  suffered  from  attacks  of  coiyza.  One  patient, 
with  frontal  and  ethmoidal  sinusitis,  attributed  his  dis- 
order quite  definitely  to  a  bad  cold  caught  duriDg  arr 
evening  cycle  ride. 

As  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  acute  frontal  sinusitis 
are  doe  to  retention  it  is  possible  that  there  are  other 
cases  also,  without  retention  and  therefore  without 
symptoms,  which  pass  unnoticed,  and  it  may  be  that 
these  sometimes  lay  the  seeds  of  chronic-  disease. 

Whether  this  is  so  or  no,  or  whether  chronic  sinusitis 
takes  its  origin  de  novo,  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 
Certainly  most  cases  of  chronic  frontal  sinusitis  aie  latent 
from  the  first.  As  stated  by  Luc,1  the  entire  clinical 
expression  of  the  affection  may  be  confined  to  a  discharge 
of  pus  from  one  of  the  nostrils  or  into  the  pharynx. 

The  other  prominent  sjrnptom  is  p?in  over  the  froutaS 
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region,  which  is  very  frequently  present ;  and  It  may  be 
observed  that  neither  pain  nor  tenderness  in  this  form 
of  the  disorder  is  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the 
fronto-nasal  eatial,  or  retention  of  discharge.  The  con- 
dition of  things  which  is  found  is  altogether  different 
from  that  present  in  acute  sinusitis,  where  the  primary 
•seat  of  the  disease  is  the  epithelial  surface  as  in  other 
3^ate  catarrhs. 

In  chronic  sinusitis,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  ex- 
rtain  cases  to  which  reference  win  pre 
be  made,  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  sub3tar.ee  of  the 
mucc-perios'eum  itself,  which  is  not  only  engorged  with 
itous,  and  infiltrated  with  inflimrnatory 
products.  It  is  often  thickened  to  an  enormous  extent, 
c.nd  polypoid  outgrowths  project  into  and  greatly  diminish 
the  lumen  of  the  sines. 

jrsidercble    secretion    of  pus    t  hut   it 

usually  trickles  awp.y  nearly  ?.s  fast  as  it  is  formed,  partly 

because  there  is  no  room  in  the  sinus  for  any  large  collec- 

because  the   ostium,  situated  at  the 

lowest  and  most  dependent- point,  is  usually  widely  open. 

As  a  rule,  the  frontonasal  canal  becomes  larger  than  it 
is  in  the  normal  state,  and  the  pus  drains  away 
tinuously  id  c,  scanty  stream,  often  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  noticeable.  Sometimes,  hosvever,  a  granulation 
or  a  cluster  of  rjolypl  may  impede  the  exit  of  discharge, 
which  then  collects  in  greater  quantity,  or  the  lining  of 
the  fronto-rtasal  canal  may  become  acutely  inflamed  and 
ewelled  from  some  temporary  cause. 

orient  retention  does  occasionally  occur  with  the 
production  of  an  entirely  different  clinical  picture,  but  it 
is  r-ot  common. 

Sometimes   trie  disease    extends  to  or  penetrates  the 
to  complications,  and  there  axe. 
besides  in  which  a  bony  swelling  occurs  6v 
diseased    sinus,  due,    apparently,  to    a  limited  area  of 
osteitis. 

Two  such  cases  of  bony  swelling  have  been  -shown  at  the 
Laryngolcgieal  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  Scanes  Spicer.3 
oneby  Dr.  Peters,5  and  one,  probably  similar,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Steward.*  The  author  has  met  with  this  condition  In  three 
cases,  in  each  of  which  the  bone  was  thickened  and 
vascular. 

—Frontal  Sinusitis  and  Empyema  of  the  Antrum 

oil  the  Left  Side* 

A  bank  clerk,  aged  30,  whose  dusty  occupation  consisted  In 

counting  dirty  silver  money,  had  suffered  for  two  years  frc-i 

?lt  frontal  jjatrj,  mental  d  ilroess,  and  continual  discharge  into 

the  throat.    There  was  marked  prominence   Of  the  bone  or?: 

the  left  frontal  sinus,  but  no  tenderness.     After  intranasal 

ireatment  of   the  frontal   sinus  by  injections  for    eighteen 

mouths,  the  radical  (Ogaion-Luc)  operation  was  performed. 

The  sinus  contained  granulations  and  pus.   A  second  operation 

was  performed  four    months   later.      The  antrum  had  been 

drained  through  an  alveolus. 

Case  u.—T.--ft  Frontal  and  Maxillary  Sinusitis. 
A  girl,  aged  20,  with  symptoms  of  two  years'  duration.  She 
had  discharge  from  the  left  nostril,  subjective  fetor,  swelling 
of  the  forehead,  tenderness,  and  pain.  At  the  radical  opera- 
tion (Ogston-Luc)  the  bone  over  the  sinus  externally  was  found 
to  be  thickenei  and  vascular.  The  lining  membrane  was  thick 
3n<5  red,  and  tha  emtts  Contained  granulations.  A  radical 
operation  was  performed  on  the  maxillary  antrum  twelve  days 
later. 

a.— Right  Frontal  and  Ethmoidal  Sinusitis. 

A  traveller,  aged  34,  whose  symptoms  had  lasted  two  and 
a  half  year?.  He  had  discharge  from  the  right  nostril,  frontal 
headache,  bony  swelling  over  the  right  frontal  region,  putfiness 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  orbit,  and  swelling  of  the  upp?r 
eyelid,  with  local  tenderness.  The  supposed  cease  was  a  cold, 
following  au  evening  cycle  ride.  The  sinus  contained  pus  and 
granulations. 

Besides  chronic  suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinus,  another 
condition  occasionally  met  with  is  one  which  may  be 
described  as  chronic  catarrh.  In  the  three  cases  where 
this  was  found  it  will  be  seen  that  there  wa3  no  variation 
in  the  symptoms,  bat  instead  of  pus  the  sinus  contained 
thick  mucus ;  the  lining  membrane  was  hardly  thicker 
than  the  normal. 

Case  iv.-    Chronic  Caiarrh  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

A  male,  aged  26,  had  suffered  for  six  months  from  frontal 

headache,  with  severe  paroxysms,  and   discharge    from    the 

right  nostril.    There  was  polypoid  degeneration  In  the  middle 
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meatus.  The  patient  had  influenza  nine  months  before,  and 
there  was  a  definite  history  of  syphilis  five  years  earlier. 

Ihe  sinus  was  full  of  thick,  jelly-like,  greyish 'transparent 
mucus,  which  welled  up  undEr  pressure  when  the  sinus  was 
opened.  There  were  one  or  two  masses  so  thick  as  to  resemble 
polypi ;  no  bleeding  ocourred  from  the  lining  of  th&cavity.  A 
little  later  the  patient  developed  tertiary  syphilis  in  the  nose 
and  a  gumma  in  the  tongue. 

Case  v.— Maxillary  and  Ethmoidal  Sinusitis1,  and  Catarrh 
of  the  Frontal  Km 
A  servant  maid,  aged  35,  had  symptoms  of  two  years' dura- 
tion, namely,  frontal  headache  and  nssal  discharge,  with 
reourrent  nasal  polypi  The  frontal  sinuB  was  small;  it  con- 
tained thick  grey  muous.  The  maxillary  antrum  and  ethmoid 
cells  were  dealt  with  later. 

vi.— Chronic  Cai-a;  >-7i  of  the  Eight  fWtiftaWti 

A  male,  aged  29,  came  under  treatment  in  1903  for 
maxillary  and  ethmoidal  sinusitis  ;  after  some  k)cal 'treatment 
he  was  operated  on  successfully  in  1904.  The  right  fronta. 
einus,  which  appeared  less  translucent  than  the  left,  was 
examined  at  that  time  with  a  curved  probe  and  cannula,  and 
appeared  to  be  hefclth.".  The  patient  lost  all  his  symptoms, 
and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 

In  September,  1906,  he  returned  again  with  the  toil 
history  :  A  fortnight  before,  while  at  the  seaside^  he  had  a 
very  severe  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  lasting  for  two 
days  ;  then  a  yellow  discharge  came  from  the  right  nostril,  and 
he  felt  relief.  Since  then  thera  had  been  constant  pain  over 
the  right  eyebrow,  and  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus  from  both 
nostrils  and  into  the  thio&t;  he  complained  also  of  'stiffness 
round  the  baek  of  the  neck,  "which,  hs  said,  made  him  lose 
himself. 

In  March,  1907,  the  right  frontal  sinus  was  opened.  It  was 
very  large,  extending  as  far  as  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
and  upwards  for  some  distance.  The  lining  membrane  was 
distended  with  -thick  opaque  grey  mucus,  which  was  examined 
by  the  author's  esteemed  colleague,  Dr. 
His  report  was  as  follows:  "  i'he  ma^erisil  consisted  of 
mucin,  with  a  small«mount  of  globulin.  There  were  only  a 
few  lymphocytes  and  leucocytes,  and  no  epithelial  elements. 
Thecnly  bacteria  present  were  a  few  diplccoeci." 

A  month  after  the  operation  the  patient  reported  that  the 
headache  and  oain  over  the  brow  were  gone,  but  thai  he  still 
had  a  Mttle  stiffness  round  the  neck.  All  discharge  of  pus  had 
ceased. 

A  case  which  is  sim'I  .  has  been  recorded  by 

Mignon  oi  Nice.J  It  is  r>,s  folio;7P  :  A  woman,  aged  30, 
complaint  >.l  cf  great  pain  in  the  l^ii  frontal  region,  which 
was  less  translucent  than  the  right.  Local  applications 
and  irrigation  through  the  Catheter  gave  no  relief.  At  the 
operation  the  Sinus  was  found  to  contain  only  mucous 
secretion. 

In  reference  to  diagnosis,  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  chronic  frontal  sinusitis 
is  not  always  easy.  For  this  purpose  the  front?."' 
cannula  is  particularly  useful.  The  only  method  of 
making  the  diagnosis  absolutely  sure  is  by  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  pus  In  the  sinus.  With  ibis 
object  it  has  been  suggested  to  dsm  up  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  ostia  in  the  hiatus  semilunaris  by  email 
tampons  oi  gauze,  and,  after  cleansing  the  parts,  to  watch 
ior  the  reappearance  of  a  bead  of  pus.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the 
sinus  is  by  means  of  a  probe  and  cannula.  If  a  suitably 
curved  instrument  can  be  Introduced  into  the  sinus  and 
discharge  blown  out,  the  existence  of  a  diseased  condition 
is  proved  beyond  question,  ahd  radical  treatment  can  be 
undertaken  with  much  more  confidence. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  introduce  a  probe  through 
the  fronto-nasal  canal  from  the  nose,  especially  if  the 
sinus  and  canal  are  healthy  ;  but  if  the  instrument  is  of 
a  suitable  form  it  can  certainly  be  effected  in  the  majority 
of  instances  where  the  ninus  is  suppurating.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  in  such  conditions  the  fronto- 
nasal canal  is  generally  of  a  larger  calibre  than  in  the 
normal  state.  This  is  of  such  regular  occurrence  tliat  the 
author  considers  that  a  sinus  which  would  not  admit  a 
probe  after  two  or  three  careful  trials  is  probably  healthy. 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  instrument,  each  surgeon  pro- 
bably has  his  own  preference.  For  diagnostic  purposes  it 
should  be  of  such  a  shape  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  position  when  it  is  in  the  sinus. 

The  disposition  of  the  parts  is  well  shown  in  Professor 
Onodi's  excellent  Atlas  of  the  .VoiaJ  Cavity  and  Sinuses. 
The  floor  of  the  sinus  slopes  C05viiward3  from  front  to 
back  towards  the  ostium,  which  is  Situated  at  its  hinder 
and  most  dependent  pai  :uto-uasal  canal,  in 

health    generally    a    short    and    narrow    track   between 
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ethmoidal  cells,  is  directed  downwards,  backwards,  and.a 
little  inwards,  and  enters  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris,  or  just  above 
it.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  there  is  no  canal,  but  the 
lowest  point  of  the  sinus  opens  directly  into  the  middle 
meatus, 

Liehtwltz  has  remarked  that  the  axie  of  the  fronto- 
nasal canal  forms  about  a  right  angle  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  hiatus,  downwards  and.  forwards  to  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  nasal  orifice.  The  form  of  the  probe  and 
cannula  preferred  by  the  author  consists  of  a  segment  of 
one-third  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  with  a  straight 
shaft,  It  has  only  one  drawback— namely,  that  the  long 
curve  makes  it  sometimes  a  little,  difficult  to  introduce ; 
this,  however,  becomes  less  with  practice. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  quantity  of  pus  flowing 
from  the  middle  meatus  is  profuse,,  the  frontal  sinus  is  the 
cavity  affected:  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  From  a 
suppurating  sinu3  with  a  gaping  ostium  the  secretion 
drains  away  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  often  in  a  stream 
which  is  so  nearly  Imperceptible  as  to  escape  notice  until 
a  blast  of  air  driven  through  the  cannula  dislodges  the 
few  drops  which  are  retained  in  the  interstices  between 
the  polypoid  masses,  and  causes  them  to  appear  alongside 
of  the  instrument.  In  nil  the  author's  eases,. the  sinus 
was  examined  with  the  probe  previous  to  operation.  In 
two  cases  only  was  a  cannula  of  Hartmann's  pattern, 
with  a  wide  curve,  passed  more  easily  then  the  much- 
curved  form.  In  genera],  the  pattern  described  was  found 
most  suitable,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  only  shape 
which  will  enter. 

The  fact  that  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  frontal 
sinus,  with  the  ostium  at  its  lowest  point,  is  so  favour- 
able for  good  drainage,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  acute 
catarrh  to  spontaneous  cure  directly  drainage  is  estab- 
lished, may  be  used  as  arguments  in  favour  of 
treating  frontal  sinusitis  through  the  infundibulum. 
A  very  little  further  heip,  it  might  be  said,  would  be 
Fuccessfnl  where  a  cure  haa  not  been  effected  by  the 
unaided  efforts  of  Nature.  But  these  considerations  are 
based  upon,  the  hypothesis  that  chronic  frontal  sinusitis 
is  kept  up  by  obstruction  of  the  outlet  and  insufficient 
drainage. 

This  proposition,  however,  is  open  to  doubt.  After 
a  prolonged  experience  with  intranasal  methods,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  results,  so  far,  have  been 
rather  disappointing.  The  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
were  irrigations  and  various  kinds  of  injections  through 
the  cannula;  and,  further,  with  the  view  of  creating  a 
large  outlet  for,  discharge,  rubber  drainage  tubes  of 
increasing  sizes  were  introduced  into  the  fronto-nasal 
canal,  and  worn  constantly  by  the  patient  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  It  is  true  that  the  symptoms  can  thus  be 
oftea  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  they  are  apt  to 
recur,  and  we  have  to  fall  back  on  radical  measures 
after  all. 

Ktfebknces. 
1  Lecoiis  sur  les  suppurations  de  I'oreille  moyenne  ct  des  oaviUs  acces- 
soircs  des  fosses  wuks.  Faris,  1900.  -  Jour/ml  of  Laryngoloqy,  1902, 
p.  124,  and  1905,  p.  378  s  ibid.,  1906.  p.  295.  *Ibid,  1913,"  p.  264. 
5  Annates  des  Malidies  <ie  I'Qreille,  du  Larynx,  dn.  Nez  ct  du  Pharynx, 
December,  1903. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr,  Ehkbbri  Tilley  (London)  said  that  scarification  of 
the  middle  turbinal  and  the  middle  meatal  region  was 
more  efficient  in  promoting  drainage  in  cases  of  acute 
suppuration  of  the  frontal  sinus  than  inhalation  of  men- 
tholized  steam  or  the  application  of  cocaine  and  adrenalin 
solutions.  In  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  empyema  of  a 
frontal  sinus  a  skiagraph  was  a  very  valuable  aid— the 
affected  sinus  showed  a  dim  outline  when  contrasted  with 
the  clearer  outline  of  the  healthy  side.  Furthermore, 
they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  size 
and  depth  of  the  sinus  and,  therefore,  could  form  a  fair 
estimate  as  to  the  probable  amount  of  depression  which 
would  follow  a  radical  external  operation.  Within  the 
past  four  months  he  had,  at  any  rate  temporarily,  cured 
2  cases  of  chronic  frontal  sinus  suppuration  by  first  cleans- 
ing the  sinus  with  a  simple  antiseptic  lotion,  and  then 
injecting  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  100  grains  to  1  oz. 
This  destroyed  the  large  oedematous  granulations  and  in 
forty-eight  hours'  time  the  d6bris  could  be  washed  from 
the  sinus.  The  latter  was  then  thoroughly  cleansed,  dried 
by  Injections  of  warm  air  and  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of 


formalin  Injected.  Mr.  Tilley  thought  that  such  treatment 
might  be  of  value  in  those  cases  where  freo  drainage  i>itc> 
the  nose  had  been  secured  and  in  which  the  contour  of 
the  sinus  (as  shown  by  skiagraphy)  was  even  and  the  air 
space  undivided  by  bony  septa.  The  common  cause  of 
failure  to  cure  these  cases  by  operation  was  not  du?  to  the 
frontal  sinus  itself  but  to  infection  cf  this  cavity  b] 
purating  ethmoidal  cells  which  spread  outwards  below  the 
floor  of  the  sinus,  and  in  the  radical  operation  these 
should  be  very  thoroughly  removed  or  a  permanent  cure 
could  not  be  hoped  for. 

Dr.  Milli^ah  considered  that  there  was  a  great  field  for. 
skiagraphy  in  eases  of  frontal  siaua  suppuration.  He  had 
frequently  made  use  of  the  method  before  submitting  the 
case  to  operation,  and  in  fact  considered  that  no  radios* 
operation  upon  the  sinus  should  be  undertaken  until  a 
skiagraph  had  first  of  all  been  obtained.  In  acute  cases 
he  would  like  to  mention  the  relief  at  times  afforded  by 
using  Sondermann's  suction  apparatus  after  a  preliminary 
cocainizing  of  the  nasal  mucosa. 

Mr.  Stuabt-Low  agreed  with  Killian  in  the  Importance 
of  removing  the  whole  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  sinus, 
and  spoke  of  the  possible  connexion  of  the  two  sinuses. 

Mr.  Noukse,  in  his  reply,  thanked  the  speakers,  and' was 
glad  to  hear  of  Dr.  Tilley's  method,  and  would  certainly 
try  it.  With  regard  to  mortality,  his  own  experience  had 
been  fortunate.  He  had  had  no  deaths,  but  the  mortality 
might  in  some  cases  be  rather  high. 


REMARKS     ON    A    CASE     OF    ACUTE     SUPPU- 
RATION   OF    THE    MIDDLE    EAR    COM- 
PLICATED  BY   SEPTIC   MENINGITIS 
AND  BRAIN  ABSCESS. 

By   W.   S.   Syme,   M.D.Edin., 

AssUtant-Surgeon,  Glasgow  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat  Hospital. 

The  case  which  I  wish  first  to  relate  and  afterwards  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  is  that  of  a  schoolboy,  aged  14, 
whom  I  was  asked  to  see  by  Dr.  I'Anson,  of  Whitehaven,  on 
j  March  5th  of  this  year.  On  that  day  he  had  a  discharge 
from  his  left  ear  of  a  week's  duration.  There  had  been 
also  a  discharge  from  the  right  ear,  but  this  had  ceased 
after  two  days,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  this  ear  had 
recovered.  The  aural  condition  had  followed  a  mild 
attack  of  influenza,  which  was  especially  prevalent  in  the 
school,  and  which  in  several  cases  was  complicated  by 
pneumonia.  On  February  28th  this  boy  had  had  a  slight 
rigor  with  sickness,  the  temperature  rising  to  103°.  It  fell 
the  next  day,  and  did  not  again  rise  till  the  morning  of 
March  5th,  on  which  evening  I  first  saw  him. 

Condition  on  Examination. — Free  discharge  from  left  tar, 
with  a  fair-sized  perforation  in  the  anteroinferior  segment  of 
the  membrane.  No  pain  over  the  mastoid,  and  no  tender- 
ness on  pressure ;  no  severe  headache,  photophobia,  ocular 
paralysis,  or  other  symptom  suggesting  intracranial  lesion. 
There  was  no  mental  dulling ;  the  temperature  was  100°.  and 
the  only  anxious  point  was  the  somewhat  Blow  pulse— 70. 

Treatment.— I  contented  myself  with  recommending  the 
ordinary  antiseptic  treatment  of  acute  middle-ear  suppura- 
tion, together  with  a  brisk  purge.  For  two  or  three  day3  he 
went  on  satisfactorily,  and  those  In  attendance  on  him  thought 
he  was  quite  in  the  way  of  recovery.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
he  seemed  somewhat  dull,  answering  only  slowly  when  spoken 
to.  At  the  same  time  tenderness  appeared  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  also  over  the  region  of 
the  antrum.    The  pulse  rate,  too,  had  fallen  to  60. 

Operation.— On  March  9th  I  saw  him  again.  We  could  find 
no  other  sign  or  symptom  suggesting  cerebral  complication,, 
except  the  mental  dullness  and  slow  pulse,  but  in  view  of  these 
and  the  mastoid  tenderness  I  decided  to  operate,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  I'Anson  and  Dr.  Macpherson  I  opened  the 
mastoid  cells  and  antrum,  doing  the  ordinary  radical  mastoid 
operation,  and  exposed  the  dura  of  the  middle  fossa  above  and 
the  lateral  sinus  behind.  Towards  the  inner  side  of  the  t!p  of  . 
the  mastoid  the  cells  had  commerced  to  breakdown,  but  other- 
wise they  were  in  a  condition  of  intense  Inflammation  such  as 
I  have  never  seen.  In  the  attic  and  adltus  some  soft  granula- 
tions were  found.  The  dura  in  the  middle  fossa  was 
more  injected  than  usual  and  the  pressure  seemed  slightlv 
increased.  On  this  account  we  discussed  the  advisability  ot 
incising  the  dpra,  but  finally  decided  against  doing  so.  The 
lateral  sinus  appeared  healthy.  Considering  that  it -was  pos- 
sible that  further  operative  measures  would  be  required  1  lelt 

the  wound  open.  „         ...  .. 

After-Progress.— The  immediate  result  of  this  operation 
was  an  improvement  in  the  mental  condition  and  an  increase 
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in  the  pulse-rate.  On  the  12th,  however,  the  temperature 
began  to  rise,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  it  reached  105  4°. 
On  the  eveniDg  of  this  day  I  saw  hiin.  Mental  dullness  hsd 
become  more  marked,  and  was  now  accompanied  by  restless- 
ness. He  complained  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  bad 
once  or  twice  had  an  involuntary  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
The  operation  cavity  was  satisfactory.  I  exposed  the  sinus 
still  further  backward  and  downward.  Posteriorly  it  appeared 
healthy,  but  toward  the  lower  part  the  wall  was  grever  and 
apparently  thicker  than  usual  ;  it  still  contained  fluid  blocd 
Protecting  the  sinus  with  gauz9,  I  opened  the  dura  in  the 
middle  fossa,  and  at  once  gave  exit  to  a  small  amount  of  pus. 
On  passing  a  director  backwards  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
temporo-spheroidal  lobe  it  met  with  little  resistance,  and  on 
withdrawing  it,  shreds  of  what  appeared  to  be  broken-down 
brain  tissue  escaped,  giving  one  the  impression  of  commencing 
necrosis  or  abscess  of  the  surface  of  the  lobe.  After  intro- 
ducing a  drain,  I  cleansed  the  operation  cavity  and  proceeded 
to  open  the  sinus,  expecting  to  rind  changes  in  the  inner  wall 
with  mural  thrombosis.  Tae  vessel  bled  freely,  but  on  con- 
trolling the  posterior  part  of  the  sinus,  the  haemorrhage  irom 
the  lower  part  was  seen  to  be  slow  and  was  easily  stopped. 
Though  no  changes  were  detected  in  the  Inner  coat  of  the 
sinus  at  the  place  where  it  was  opened,  it  is  probable  tba' 
nearer,  or  in  the  jugular  bulb,  thrombosis  had  occurred.  I  did 
not,  however,  think  it  advisable  to  carry  the  dissection 
Jower. 

Result. — After  two  or  three  davs  the  patient  became  coma- 
tose, acd  died  just  a  week  from  these  last  operative  measures. 
Ho  post  mortem  examination  was  obtained. 

Remarks. 
In  looking  back  on  this  case,  several  points  of  interest, 
and  worthy  of  consideration,  present  themselves.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  actual  cause  of  death 
was  septic  meningitis  with  acute  necrosis  or  abscess  of  the 
temporo- sphenoidal  lobe.  The  point  of  entrance  of  the 
Infection  was  probably  the  roof  of  the  attic,  that  is  to  say, 
directly  from  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  not  from  the 
antrum  or  cells.  The  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence 
and  site  of  the  granulations  occurring  in  an  acute  suppu- 
ration, suggest  that  we  had  here  a  process  of  the  meninges 
directly  io.  communication  with  the  tympanum  by  way  of 
the  petro-squamosal  suture:  while  the  early  rigor  suggests 
the  presence  of  a  petro-squamosal  sinus  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  passing  directly  to  the  lateral  sinus.  On  first 
seeing  the  patient  his  condition  was  such  as  is  commonly 
observed  in  acute  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
those  phenomena  pointing  to  cerebral  irritation,  if  nothii  g 
more,  to  which  the  term  limeningism''  has  been  applied, 
were  by  no  means  so  marked  as  one  sometimes  gets  them 
In  cases  of  this  disease— especially  in  children,  in  whom 
even  congestive  changes  in  the  optic  discs  maybe  found 
—which  recover  without  complication,  or,  at  the  most. 
with  extension  only  to  the  mastoid  cells  and  antrum.  An 
example  of  f  ach  of  these  will  bring  into  relit  f  the  features 
of  the  case  I  have  described. 

1.  I  received  an  urgent  request  from  a  medical  man  to  see  a 
young  woman  in  whom  certbral  symptoms  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  an  acute  middle-ear  snppuratioD.  When  I  arrived  I 
learnt  that  she  had  had  a  shivering  attaok,  hardly  amounting 
to  an  actual  rigor,  the  night  before.  The  temperature  had 
risen  to  103°,  the  pulse  was  slow,  and  she  had  become  drowsy 
and  difficult  to  rouse.  She  was  somewhat  better  when  I  saiv 
her ;  the  temperature  was  100.2°.  puls9  61,  and  though  she  was 
still  mentally  dull,  she  acswfred,  though  slowly,  when  spoken 
t0-  There  was  only  a  small  amount  of  discharge  from  the 
middle  ear  through  a  perforation  in  the  anteroinferior  seg- 
ment of  the  membrace.  There  was  no  sigging  of  the  posterior 
superior  wall  of  the  meaMi?,  only  slight  tenderness  over  the 
mastoid,  and  no  definite  symptoms  of  intracranial  complica- 
tion. After,  of  course,  consideration  of  the  question  of  opera- 
tion, we  decided,  in  view  of  the  slight  improvement,  to  wait, 
and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  extension  of  t':c  disease. 

2.  In  another  cise  in  which  ine'ningism  was  fjirly  well 
marked,  the  mastoid  became  involved,  and,  on  operation,  was 
found  completely  excavated.  Here  lethargy  w«-  a  marked 
feature;  the  pulse,  too,  was  slow,  and  the  optic  discs  were 
congested,  with  blurring  cf  the  edges,  and  thi-  was  especially 
noticeable  on  the  right  fide,  which  \ve~  the  side  on  which  the 
ear  disease  was.  Vomiting  had  occurred  on  several 
occasions.  The  patient  recovered  completely  after  the 
operation  on  the  mastoid. 

Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  one  has  difficulty 
sometimes  in  holding  one's  hand.  After  the  first  opera- 
tion on  the  echco'boy  whose  ewe  ia  here  described,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  condition  of  the  mastoid,  pointing. 
as  It  did,  to  the  action  of  some  strong  infective  process, 
was  sufficient  by  its  proximity  to  account  for  the  cerebral 
symptoms,  or  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a  Berous  meningitis 


dua  to  toxic  substances  absorbed  from  the  attic.  The 
increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure  which  we  noticed, 
lent  support  to  this  view,  and  made  me  consider  the 
question  of  making  an  opening  in  the  dura.  The  further 
course  of  the  case  made  it  mere  than  probable  that  this 
was  the  actual  condition  at  that  stage,  and  that  it  was 
later,  aud,  it  may  be,  aided  by  the  curetliDg  of  the  granu- 
lations in  toe  attic,  that  the  organisms  themselves  found 
their  way^nto  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces,  with 
the  consequences  already  described.  In  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  lumbar  puncture  might  have  been  of 
value  both  diagnostically  and  as  a  method  of  treatment  in 
the  early  period  of  the  case.  Under  similar  conditions  I 
should  certainly  make  use  of  it.* 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Whitehead  (Leeds)  said  that  he  had  reported  a 
similar  case  to  that  of  Dr.  Syme,  which  had,  however,  a 
more  fortunate  ending.  There  was  extreme  caries  on 
both  sides,  and  nothing  to  localize  the  disease  to  either 
side.  He  operated  upon  both  sides,  as  the  one  he  first 
attacked  happened  to  be  the  healthy  one. 

Dr.  Syme,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Milligan, 
said  he  did  not  consider  his  experience  sufficient  to  draw 
any  deductions  from  the  results  of  lumbar  puncture  in 
these  canes. 


A    CASE    OF   THROMBOSIS    OF   THE   LATERAL 

SINUS  AND   OBLITERATION   OF 

THE   JUGULAR   YEIN. 

By  Adolph  Bronner,  M.D., 

Senior  Surgeon.  Bradford  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital ;  Laryngologist. 
Bradford  Koyal  Infirmary. 

The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  female  child  then 
aged  9,  was  first  seen  by  me  in  1896.  She  had  had  dis- 
charge from  the  left  ear  off  and  on  for  three  years,  and 
there  was  a  large  perforation  of  the  left  drum.  Insuffla- 
tions of  iodoform  and  boric  acid  were  ordered.  She  was 
not  seen  again  until  1905,  when  there  were  perforations  oi 
both  drums. 

State  on  Examination —In  November,  1906,  she  called 
again.  She  had  had  much  pain  on  the  right  side  of  the  head 
for  one  year.  Several  rigors  during  the  last  few  days.  Right 
mastoid  was  painful  on  pressure,  but  not  swollen.  No  pain  or 
swelling  over  the  jugular.  Large  red  perforation  of  the  right 
drum.  Both  optic  discs  were  swollen,  and  the  retinal  veins 
were  tortuous.    Temperature  102.5°,  pulse  1C8. 

Operation. — On  November  16th  the  mastoid  was  opened  and 
the  sinus  exposed.  The  attic  was  full  of  cholesteatomous 
dr/bris,  and  there  ws'  some  pus  round  the  sinus  and  the  dura 
was  thickened.  On  opening  the  sinus  there  was  free  haemor- 
rhage. An  incision  was  made  over  the  jugular  and  the  sheath 
exposed.  This  was  much  thickened,  i'he  jugular  could  not 
be  found,  nor  could  the  vsgus  be  seen.  The  facial  vein  was 
exposed,  and  It  ended  apparently  in  the  thickened  sheath. 
This  part  of  the  sheath  was  carefully  exposed,  and  a  thickened 
fibrinous  band  was  found  which  was  evidently  the  jugular. 

Progress  and  Result. — During  the  next  few  days  there 
wsre  several  rigors.  On  November  23rd  the  lateral  slnns  was 
opened  and  found  to  b9  thrombosed.  It  was  opened  np  and 
scraped,  and  the  upper  part,  which  bled  freely,  was  plugged. 
There  were  no  more  rigors,  but  there  was  much  pain  on  :he 
right  side  of  the  head  for  three  days,  with  apparently  impaired 
cerebration.  The  papillitis  gradually  subsided.  There  was 
occasional  haemorrhage  from  the  sinus  for  some  weeks,  and  it 
was  frequently  plugged. 

Remarks. 
This  case  is  interesting  from  several  points  of  view. 
The  upper  part  of  the  sinus  was  not  visibly  affected,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  meningitis,  and  yet  there  was  well- 
marked  double  papillitis.  The  jugular  was  evidently 
completely  obliterated  for  at  least  2  in.,  and  the  sheath 
thickened.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  record  of  a  similar 
condition.  It  was  only  possible  to  find  the  jugular  in  the 
sheath  by  the  help  of  the  facial  vein.  The  vagus  could 
not  be  found,  and  was  evidently  embedded  in  the  thickened 
sheath.  There  never  had  been  any  heart  symptoms. 
When  first  seen,  the  upper  part  o!  the  sinus  was  not 
thrombosed,  as  it  bled  very  freely  when  opened.  This  case 
proved  that  in  all  cases  of  suspected  disease  of  the  sinus 
the  jugular  phonld  1>»  ligatured,  even  if  the  upper  part  of 
thD  sinus  is  apparently  normal. 

*  As  I  have  done  with  advantage  sluee  reading  this  paper. 
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LABYRINTHINE    SUPPURATION. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Durino  the  course  of  the  sessions  of  the  Section  there 
were  several  lantern  demonstrations,  some  account  of 
which  follows  : 

By  W.  Millioan,  M.D., 

Aural  Surgeon,  Manchester  Koyal  Infirmary. 

THE    SURGICAL  TREATMENT   OF   LABYRINTHINE 

SUPPURATION. 
The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  labyrinthine  suppuration 
are  secondary  to  chronic,  more  rarely  acute,  septic  disease 
of  the  middle  ear.    The  most  frequent  paths  of  infection 
from  the  one  cavity  to  the  other  are : 

1.  Through  a  fistulous  tract  in  the  external  semicircular 
canal. 

2.  Through  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

3.  Through  the  pars  promontoria. 

In  only  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  cases  of  chronic  septic 
otitis  media  does  labyrinthine  infection  result.  This,  no 
doubt,  ia  due  to  the  denseneas  of  the  bone  forming  the 
labyrinthine  capsule,  and  to  the  rigidity  of  the  annular 
ligament  and  the  membrana  secundaria. 

Once  septic  infection  hag  gained  access  to  the  internal 
ear  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  passage  to  the  base  of 
the  brain  or  to  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  various  paths  along  which  pathogenic  organisms 
travel  brainwards  are  the  perivascular  sheaths  of  the 
auditory  or  facial  nerves,  the  aqueductus  vestibuli,  and 
in  exceptional  cases  by  erosion  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal.  Another  path  of  infection  is  at  times 
possible — namely,  by  transference  of  organisms  along 
Mouret's  canal,  a  canal  running  from  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  mastoid  antrum  through  the  para  petrosa  and  open- 
ing upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pyramid  above  the 
internal  auditory  meatus. 

The  surgery  of  labyrinthine  suppuration  has  received  a 
great  impetus  from  the  writings  of  Lermoyez,  Gradenigo, 
Friedrich,  Jansen.  Hinsberg,  Botey,  Bourguet,  and  others, 
yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  still  In  its  infancy. 

Various  operative  procedures  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  area  of  disease  and  for  eradicating, 
If  possible,  the  foci  of  infection. 

Whatever  means  be  adopted  to  open  up  the  labyrinth, 
the  first  and  an  essential  step  is  the  performance  of  a 
"  complete  radical  mastoid  operation,"  with  a  free  and 
generous  removal  of  the  facial  spur.  In  this  way  the 
outer  labyrinthine  wail  is  brought  fully  into  view,  and 
under  a  powerful  illuminant  fistulous  tracts  are  carefully 
looked  for.  A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  here,  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  mistake  the  opening  of  a  minute  bone  cell 
for  the  mouth  of  a  fistulous  tract.  A  careful  examination 
with  a  probe  is  essential  under  such  circumstances. 

The  main  practical  difficulties  experienced  in  opening 
up  the  labyrinth  are  due  to  the  anatomical  disposition  of 
the  following  structures :  the  facial  nerve,  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  jugular  bulb,  and  the  superior  petrosal 
sinus. 

If  during  the  performance  of  the  radical  mastoid 
operation  the  facial  spur  b3  freely  cut  away,  the  position 
of  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda  is  readily 
demonstrated. 

The  horizontal  semicircular  canal  is  invariably  situated 
3  mm.  above  the  Faliopi-in  aqueduct,  and  is  usually  separ- 
ated from  it  by  a  small  furrow  in  the  bone.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  one  canal  merges  imperceptibly  into  the 
other.  The  general  direction  of  the  external  canal  is 
oblique  and  not  horizontal,  as  its  name  would  imply.  Its 
anterior  arm  is  5  mm.  in  length,  and  opens  into  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vestibule  by  a  dilated  orifice.  This 
opening  is  l^mm.  above  the  Fallopian  aqueduct,  or 
4imm.  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  is  found  in  a 
vertical  line  drawn  through  the  posterior  border  of  the 
oval  window.  The  posterior  branch  opens  also  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vestibule.  The  anterior  branch  is 
almost  invariably  situated  above  the  facial  nerve,  but  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  eases— estimated  at  about  12  per 
cent. — it  occupies  a  lower  position,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
facial  nerve. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  opening  up  the 
Interior  of  the  labyrinth.    Jansen,  to  whom  the  credit  of 


having  first  opened  the  labyrinth  is  due,  performs  a  com- 
plete radical  mastoid  operation,  and  freely  exposes 
the  outer  labyrinthine  wall.  The  posterior  branch  of  the 
external  canal  is  first  of  all  located  and  opened.  By  working 
In  a  direction  forwards  and  upwards  its  anterior  branch  is 
followed  into  the  vestibule.  The  opening  thus  made  is 
carefully  enlarged,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
wounding  the  Fallopian  aqueduct,  which  in  normal  cases 
is  situated  l-£  mm.  below  the  ampullary  orifice  of  the 
anterior  branch  of  the  external  canal.  In  performing 
Jansen's  operation  care  must  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
injuring  the  dura  mater  and  the  superior  petrosal  sinus 


Fig.  1.— Temporal  bone  prepared  to  show  complete  radical 
mastoid  operation  ;  relative  position  of  the  three  semicircular 
canals  and  of  the  opened  up  Fallopian  aqueduct. 


above  and  the  jugular  bulb  below.  Botey  opens  the 
vestibule  by  taking  as  his  immediate  landmark  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  external  canal,  opening  it,  and 
enlarging  the  opening  thus  made  anteriorly  and 
superiorly.  Should  the  stapes  happen  to  be  still  in  situ 
he  removes  it,  if  not  he  opens  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  cuts 
away  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pars  promontoria  between 
the  two  fenestrae.  In  this  way  an  opening  is  made  both  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  curve  of  the  Fallopian  aqueduct. 
Hinsberg,  after  a  complete  and  radical  mastoid  operation, 
opens  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  the  removal  of  the  stapes  if 
still  present.  The  opened  fenestra  is  carefully  enlarged 
in  an  upward  direction.  A  small  stylet  is  then  introduced 
into  the  vestibule  as  a  guide,  and  the  bony  covering  of 
the  anterior  limb  of  the  external  canal  is  cut  away  untii 
the  stylet  is  expesed  to  view. 


The  Bridge  Operation. 
The  operation  which  I  have  performed  in  ten  cases 
of  severe  labyrinthine  suppuration,  and  which  has 
given  excellent  results,  is  as  follows  :  A  complete  and 
radical  mastoid  operation  is  first  performed,  and  in  order 
to  secure  free  access  to  the  whole   operation  area  the 


Fig.  2.— The  author's  facial  protector. 

following  method  of  making  a  flap  from  the  soft  parts  ie 
adopted.  A  long  knife  is  introduced  into  the  meatus  and 
made  to  cut  vertically  outwards  along  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  superior  and  posterior  cartilaginous  walls  of 
the  meatus.  The  incision  is  carried  well  into  the  concha. 
The  knife  is  now  swept  round  in  a  circular  direction 
parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  antihelix  to  the  floor  of  the 
meatus.  The  comparatively  large  flap  thus  secured  is 
trimmed,  folded  downwards  and  backwards  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  excavated  mastoid  process.    The  flap  is  kept  in 
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position  by  two  6ilkworm  strands  parsed  first7  through  tho 
akin  of  the  neck,  thea  through  tie  flap  and  back  again  to 
a  point  close  to  the  original  point  of  entry,  and  tied  over  a 
robber  tube.  The  pttro-mastoid  is  now  entered  in  the 
triangular  space  between  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
external  canal  and  descending  limb  of  the  posterior  canal. 
This  little  triangle  (Fig.  1)  is  situated  4  mm.  behind  the 
highest  point  of  the  extreme  convexity  of  the  descending 
portion  of  the  Fallopian  aqueduct. 

The  opening  thus  made  is  enlarged  upwards  and  back- 
wards until  the  posterior  canal  is  freely  opened.  By  now 
-working  forwards  along  the  external  canal  its  anterior 


Fig.  3.— The  "facial  protector"  in  «Su  during  the  opening  up  of 
the  semi-circular  canal  system. 


limb  is  opened,  and  by  following  this  the  vestibule  is 
Ultimately  reached. 

A  special  "  facial  protector"  (Fig.  2)  is  now  inserted,  and 
Is  held  by  an  assistant  over  the  aqueduct  (Fig.  3).  The 
fenestra  rotunda  is  now  located,  opened  by  means  of  a 
small  bur,  and  the  pars  promontoria  cut  away  in  an 
upward  direction  until  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  reached,  the 
stapes  being  removed  if  still  present.  By  means  of  a 
specially  constructed  bur  cutting  vertically  the  bone  lying 
immediately  under  the  aqueduct  is  cut  away  so  tha* 
finally,  when  the  facial  protector  is  removed,  the  aqueduct 


Fife  ■!.— TI10  completed  ••  bridge  operation." 

appears  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge— end  on,  as  it  were,  and 
facing  the  operator — between  the  semicircular  canal 
system  behind  and  the  cochlear  system  in  front. 

Free  drainage  of  tie  various  segments  of  the  internal 
ear(Kig  4)  is  thus  effected,  whilst  the  cavity  is  allowed  to 
granulate,  and,  finally,  to  obliterate  itself. 

After  the  completion  of  the  operation,  snd  when  the 
auricle  has  been  put  back  into  position  (not -necessarily 
sewn  back  1  the  edges  of  the  incised  concha  are  trimmed  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  linger  is  placed  into  the  enlarged 


meatus  its  edge  is  found  to  occupy  the  same  level  as  the 
floor  of  the  exenterated  mastoid. 
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By  P.  Watson  Williams,  M.CLoncL, 

Laryngologist  and  Euinologist,  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 

I.— SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ACCESSORY 
SINUS. 
This  was  a  demonstration  with  stereoscopic  lantern  slides 
on  some  points  in  the  anatomy  and  surgical  treatment  of 
nasal  accessory  sinus  disease.  He  showed,  amongst 
others,  illustrations  of  operations  on  the  frontal  sinus,  as 
practised  by  Killian  of  Freiberg  and  Delsaux-of  Brussels, 
and  also  illustrations  of  a  method  he  had  himself  devised. 
The  latter  consisted  of  an  initial  incision  extending  alone 
the  eyebrow,  towards  the  root  of  the  nose,  thence  down- 
wards just  outside  the  middle  line.  If  the  sinus  was, 
together  with  the  fronto-ethmoidal  cells,  found  to  be 
diseased,  requiring  radical  operation,  the  skin  and  soft 
tissues  of  the  periosteum  were  raised  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  frontal  sinus,  the  size  of  which  could  be 
determined  beforehand  by  skiagraphy,  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  sinus  completely  removed  to  within  3  or  4  mm. 
of  the  floor.  He  made  a  second  incision,  about  Jin.  long, 
along  the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  so  as  to 
expose  the  lacrymal  groove  and  duct ;  the  dnct  was  next 
turned  aside,  and  with  a  chisel  or  bur  entrance  was 
made  into  the  nasal  passage.  A  fine  saw  was  then 
passed  through  the  nose,  to  come  out  at  this  open- 
ing, and  made  to  divide  the  nasal  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  a  second  saw  cut  being  made  ex- 
tending from  the  lacrymal  groove  up  to  the  frontal 
sinus.  The  first  incision  was  then  completed  by 
means  of  a  saw  extending  right  through  into  the  fronto- 
nasal duct,  and  downwards  so  as  to  divide  the  nasal  bone 
near  the  mid  line.  The  osteoplastic  flap  was  then  turned 
out,  giving  free  access  to  the  fronto- nasal  passage  and 
ethmoidal  cells,  which  could  be  readily  removed  and 
cleared  away  if  necessary,  right  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 
He  then  curetted  away  the  whole  pyogenic  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  frontal  sinus  and  removed  any  ridges,  and 
packed  the  cavity  with  a  preparation  of  paraffin  or  wax. 
The  osteoplastic  flap  was  then  replaced  and  the  incisions 
sutured.  In  this  way  one  was  able  to  get  very  free 
access  to  the  dangerous  ethmoidal  region,  and,  by  pack- 
ing the  frontal  sinus  in  this  manner,  one  could  avoir3 
the  depression  that  inevitably  followed  with  a  deep  frontal 
sinus,  when  the  soft  parts  were  allowed  to  sink  against 
the  posterior  frontal  sinus  wall. 

II—  SPHENOIDAL  SINUS  DISEASE. 
This  was  a  description  of  a  diagnostic  syringe  and  cutting 
forceps  for  sphenoidal  sinus  suppuration.  The  demon- 
strator said  that  in  any  case  where  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  sphenoidal  sinuB  suppuration  or 
collections  of  muco-purulent  secretion  it  was  an  immense 
advantage  to  have  at  one's  disposal  a  safe  and  easy 
method  of  setting  doubt  aside  without  resorting  to 
measures  such  as  removal  of  portions  of  the  middle 
turbinated  body  which  were  at  least  undesirable  if  subse- 
quently found  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  He  was  now 
able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  or  absence  of  secretion 
in  the  sphenoidal  sinus  in  the  course  of  any  intranasal 
operation  by  touch  alone  without  having  to  inspect  the 
sphenoidal  sinus  wall. 

Dr.  Watson  Williams  described  his  method  of  procedure 
as  follows :  The  blunt  trocar  and  cannula  are  passed  along 
the  floor  of  the  noBe  till  it  impinges  against  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall :  then  the  distal  end  is  carried  forward 
along  the  roof  of  the  naso- pharynx  till  It  slips  up  the 
anterior  wall.  In  this  way  one  gets  the  point  against  the 
lower  border  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 
Holding  the  cannula  as  nearly  horizontal  as  feasible  it  is 
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gently  but  firmly  pressed  against  the  thin  anterior  wall 
which  it  readily  enters.  The  cannula  is  then  removed 
■  nnd  the  syringe  attached.  The  contents  of  the.  sinus  are 
then  aspirated  or  some  boracic  acid  solution  is  thrown  In 


Fig.  1.— The  sphenoidal  sinus  cannula  attached  to  the  syringe 
with  two-way  stop-cock. 

and  sucked  up  into  the  syringe.    (The  instruments  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer  of  London.) 

If  pus  is  present  and  the  sinus  has  to  be  opened,  this  is 
done  by  introducing  blunt-pointed  cutting  forceps  in  much 


be  opened  with  comparative  ease. and  safety.asit  ia  only 
the  posterior  wall  that  has  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
blunt  end  of  either  Byringe  or  forceps,  and  'this  wall  ia 
always  thick  and  strong. 


forceps,  with  rotating 

Dr.  Watson  Williams  also  showed  a  safety  knife  for 
cutting  the  cartilage  in  submucous  septal  operations. 
It  had  two  buttons  on  the  side  of  the  blade  ;  one  prevents 
the  knife  entering  too  far,  the  other  pushes  away  the 


Eig.  3.— The  cannula  introd  i.eed  into  the  sphenoidal  sinus  through 
the  anterior  wall  at  a  point  below  the  ostium. 

the  same  way — the  exact  distance  of  the  anterior 
sphenoidal  sinus  wall  and  the  depth  of  the  sinus  itself 
having  been  already  measured  by  the  syringe  cannula — 
and  as  it  cuts  it  is  rotated.    In  this  way  the  sinus  could 


Fi"  4.— The  cutting  forceps  in  position.    The  male  blade  inside 
and  the  female  blade  outside  the  sinus. 

cartilage  in  front  of  the  incision,  and  In  doing  so  lifts  (he 
muco-perichondrium  of  the  opposite  side  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  knife  and  makes  it  difficult  to  cause  a 
perforation. 
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By  Thomas  Guthrie,  M.B.,  B.C.Camb.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MASTOID. 
Mr.  Guthrie  showed  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  mastoid   antrum.     He  said :   Thes? 
drawings  have  been  made  from  microscope  specimens  of 
fetal   temporal   bones  of  ages 
ranging  from  2i  to  71  months 
of   fetal    life.     In  each   ease 
the  portion  of  the  bone  con- 
taining   the  middle-ear    cleft 
was  embedded  by  the  paraffin 
method,   and    serial    sections 
were  cut,  the  plane  of  section 
corresponding    as    nearly    as 
possible  to  that  of  the  tegmen 
tympanl.  The  sections  selected 
for  drawing  were  among  those 
which  seemed  btst  to  illustrate 
the  development  of   the  mas- 
toid antrum. 

In   a  paper   on  the  "Con- 
tinuity of  the  Several  Cavities 

of  the  Middle  Ear,  with  obser-   E  \r  'X^/f^M 

vations  on  their  development  "     wSj  ■  V\  ' 

and  on  the  treatment  of  acute  rl'i  |V        W 

septic    inflammation    of     the  J      ' '   •' 

tympanic  cavity  (so-called 
otitis  media),"  read  before  the 
Otological  Society  in  June, 
1905,  Professor  A.  H.  Young 
and  Dr.  Milligan  showed  that 

the  antrum  is  essentially  a  Fie.  1. -Middle-ear  cleft" and  periotic  capsule  at  about  2.'.  months 
part  Of  the  middle-ear  cleft,  of  fetal  life  The  part?  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  section  am 
and  is  not  formed  as  a  superficial,  those  on  the  right  are  deep.  A  is  the  recess  at  the 
A\„*Jw^„l      Z ■      tt        ;  posterior  eu<i  of  the  attic.    It  is  the  only  representative  or  the 

uiverucuiurn  01  toe  tym-  antrum  at  this  age.  b.  Incus  ;  c,  squama ;  d,  malleus ;  n,  vestibule - 
panum.  I  think  that  thete  *'•  facial  nerve;  g,  cochlea. 
drawings  not  only  support  that  view,  but  also  bring  out 
a  further  point  of  some  importance.  Although  it  is  true 
that  the  antrum  iB  essentially  a  part  of  the  middle-ear 
cleft,  its  size  in  the  early  stages  of  development  is, rela- 
tively to  the  Eustachian  and  tympanic  portions  of  the 
cleft,  so  small,  that  at  first  sight  one  might  be  disposed  to 
say  that  no  representative  of  the  antrum  existed.    This 
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small  angular  recess  with  which  the  middle-ear  cleft  ter- 
minates posteriorly.    The  walls  of  the  recess  are  formed 
by  the  squama  and  the  periotic,  and  it  is  closed  behind  by 
the  apposition  of  these  bones.     The  drawings  show  the 
gradual   increase   in    size    of  this    recess,   and    make  it 
clear   that    its     growth    is     relatively    very     great    as 
compared      with       that      of 
the      tympanic      portion     of 
the   middle-ear    cleft.       The 
result    is    that    at    birth    the 
anttum     is     a     well-defined 
cavity,     quite     diatinct    from 
the   tjmpanic  portion  of  the 
cleft,    with     which     it     com- 
municates   by     means     of     a 
definite    editns,    narrower    in 
all    its    diameters    than     the 
antrum  itself. 

This  question  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  mastoid  an- 
trum is  of  some  practical 
interest,  in  view  of  the 
cases  which  have  occa- 
sionally been  reported  of 
apparent  absence  of  the 
antrum  in  the  adult.  Let 
us  suppose  that,  owing  to 
arrest  of  development,  the 
state  of  things  which  exists 
in  the  younger  of  these 
specimens  were  to  persist, 
an  operator  finding  such 
a  cone  i  ion  would  be  very 
likely  to  a3sume  that  the 
antrum  was  absent.  I 
think  it  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  such  a  case  the  an- 
trum would  be  in  reality  not  absent  bat  undeveloped 
or  embryonic. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Paterson,  of  Liver- 
pool, for  providing  the  material  for  this  Investigation,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  carried  out  in  his  laboratory  and 
at  his  suggestion.  I  should  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  Cheatle  for  kind  assistance  and  advice. 
[Seventeen  diawings  were  shown,  of  which  three  are 
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Fig.  2.— Middle-ear  cleft  at  about  4  monlhs  of  fetal  life.  A  is  Die 

antral    recess.    It   is  here   relatively  much  than  in    the 

preceding  specimen.    B.  Squama;   c,  tj  Ubulei 

E,  I. u  la]  nerve  ;  i  ,  mens  ;  .;,  ma]] 

would,  however,  be  untrue  ;  for  even  in  the  youngest  of  the 
specimens  which  I  have  prepared  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  recess  labelled  a  in  the  drawings  is  the  rudimen- 
tary antrum.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  this  age  (about 
2i  months  of  fetal  life),  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the 
representative  of  the  antrum  is  in  no  way  marked  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  clef t ;  it  is  ind.ed  nothing   more   than  the 


Fig.  3.— Middle-ear  cleft  at  about   .  fetal  life.    The 

1  large  cavity,    absorption  ol  tue  embryonic 

gelatinous  tissue  lias  begun.  (At  the  end  of  fetal  life  the  antrum 
is  relatively  larger  still :  bo  much  30,  thai  it  Is  greater  In  all  it? 
diameters  than  the  aditus    thai  of  the  middle-ear  cleft 

between  the  antrum  and  tin-  tympanum  1     \.  Antrum;  m.  incus; 

.■anal ; 
p,  facial  Derve;  <..  rhorda  tympaui ;  It,  tensor  tympanl  muscle; 
1,  Eustachian  tube. 

here  reproduced.  In  each  of  these  the  plane  of  section  is 
parallel  to  that  of  the  tegmen  tympaui,  and  passes  through 
the  attic.  Bone  is  represented  olack  and  cartilage  by 
cross-hatching  ] 
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MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

ACUTE    VOLVULUS    OF   THE    VERMIFORM 

APPENDIX:  OPERATION:  RECOVERY. 

Dr.  T.  Priestley  of  Sheffield,  who  sent  the  patient  to  the 

Royal  Infirmary,  has  very  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 

following  notes  of  this  case  : 

J.  K.,  aged  5  years,  was  quite  healthy  until  September  4th, 
when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  from  a  playrrate. 
During  the  succeeding  night  he  complained  of  "  belly  paio." 
On  September  5;h  he  ate  his  breakfast  and  went  to  school.  At 
dinner  time  he  again  complained  of  pain,  but  returned  to 
school  In  the  afternoon.  In  the  eveniDg  he  refused  food  and 
was  sick  sevsral  times,  but  was  able  to  play  with  other  boys  in 
the  street.  During  the  night  nf  September  6th  he  was  unable 
to  sleep  because  of  pain.  Dr.  Priestley  saw  him  on  the  mornirg 
of  September  6th.  He  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  the  appendix,  and  there  was  rigidity  of  the  over- 
lying muscles.  The  temperature  was  99.8°  F. ,  and  the  pulse-:  ate 
100  per  minute. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  infirmary  during  the  afternoon 
and  was  forthwith  operated  on.  On  incising  the  peri- 
toneum some  opalescent  fluid  escaped.  The  appendix, 
which  was  situated  behind  the  caecum,  was  gieatiy 
swollen,  dark  in  colour,  and  covered  with  flakes  of  grey 
lymph,  but  not  perforated.  On  bringing  it  to  the  surface 
it  was  seen  to  be  twisted  on  its  long  axis  to  the  extsnt  oi 
two  complete  turns.  The  torsion  was  limited  to  the 
caecal  end  of  the  organ  and  was  easily  untwisted  ;  but  as 
the  appendix  was  obviously  gangrenous  it  was  removed 
and  the  stump  invaginated  in  the  usual  way.  The  meso- 
appendix  extended  only  to  the  junction  of  the  basal  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  tube.  A  small  rubber  and  wick  tube 
drained  the  right  iliac  fossa  for  forty-eight  hours.  The 
boy  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

I  have  sent  this  case  for  publication  because  a  search  of 
the  surgical  literature  within  my  reach  has  failed  to  reveal 
any  mention  of  acute  torsion  of  the  appendix. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  lesion  call  for  little 
comment.  It  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
it  and  ordinary  acute  appendicitis  until  the  abdomen  is 
opened,  and  appendieectomy  Is  called  for  whether  the 
appendix  is  gangrenous  or  not. 
Sheffield.  Sinclair  White. 

Senior  Surgeon,  Sheffield  Royal  Infirmary. 


RUPTURE  OF  MIDDLE  MENINGEAL  ARTERY: 
OPERATION:  RECOVERY. 
On  April  25th,  1907,  a  man,  aged  38,  was  admitted  into  the 
Qaeen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  In  an  unconscious  con- 
dition. About  four  hours  before,  the  ladder  en  which  he 
was  standing  was  pulled  from  under  him  by  some  boys, 
and  he  fell  several  feet  on  to  his  head.  He  was  dazed  at 
first,  but  sooq  recovered  and  walked  to  hospital.  He  was 
then  found  to  have  sustained  a  scalp  wound  over  the 
right  parietal  eminence.  No  evidence  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  was  discovered,  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  quite  well, 
the  scalp  wound  was  dressed,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  work,  In  a  little  while,  however,  he  became 
drowsy  and  unconscious,  and  was  brought  back  to 
hospital. 

When  seen,  the  patient  was  deeply  unconscious,  and 
breathing  stertorously.  The  face  was  ashy  pale,  both 
pupils  dilated  and  fixed,  and  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble. 
Operation  was  at  once  decided  upon.  The  scalp  wound 
was  found  to  be  superficial  only,  the  occipito-frontalis 
aponeurosis  not  having  been  penetrated.  A  large  flap  was 
turned  down,  and  an  area  of  bone  in  front  of  the  right 
parietal  eminence  bared.  A  fissured  fracture,  commencing 
about  1  in.  in  front  cf  the  scalp  wound,  and  extending  for- 
wards for  about  2  in.,  was  discovered.  A  circle  of  bone 
at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fracture  was  removed 
with  a  trephine.  The  dura  was  then  seen  to  be  separated 
from  the  bone  by  a  mass  of  blood  clot  fully  Ik  in.  thick. 
On  removing  the  clot,  blood  was  seen  trickling  into  the 
space  anteriorly.  With  rongeur  forceps  the  opening  in 
the  skull  was  extended  forwards  to  a  point  li  in.  behind 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  li  in. 
above  the  zygoma.  Both  branches  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  were  then  found  to  have  been  cut  across 
by  the  fracture  just  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the  main 
vessel.    The  bleeding  yras  controlled  by  means  of  horse- 


hair stitches  passed  beneath  the  arteries  as  they  lay  on 
the  dura.  The  cavity  was  then  cleared  of  blood  clot,  and 
a  small  drainage  tube  passed  into  it  through  a  puncture 
in  the  scalp  flap  which  was  secured  in  place  by  a  ftw 
stitches.  No  bene  was  replaced.  The  dura  had  been 
separated  very  extensively  from  the  skull,  the  separation 
extending  down  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  almost  to  the 
middle  line  above,  over  practically  the  whole  extent  of  the 
right  side. 

The  patient  recovered  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  was  discharged  with  the  wound  firmly  healed  and 
apparently  quite  well  except  for  some  bilateral  deafness 
which  was  noticed  as  soon  as  he  regained  consciousness. 
This  deafness  has  to  some  extent  improved,  but  is  still 
complained  of. 

William  Billikgton,  M.B.,  M.S.Lond.  F.R.C.S". 
Surgeon  to  Out-patients,  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 


LOOSE  BODIES  IN  THE  KNEE-JOINT :  OPERATION. 
A  youth,  aged  19  years,  had  suffered  from  pain  in  his 
left  knee-joint,  accompanied  by  effusion  on  five  occasions, 
during  the  past  three  years.  He  had  been  treated  by 
plaster-of-paris  bandages  on  each  occasion.  His  medical 
adviser  detected  a  loose  body  in  the  joint. 

When  I  saw  him  the  left  knee  joint  was  distended  with 
fluid,  and  two  loose  bodies  were  readily  felt  in  the  inner 
suprapatellar  pouch.  The  operation  area  having  been  care- 
fully prepared,  by  shaving  the  part,  well  scrubbing  it  with 
soap  and  water,  and  applying  a  carbolic  compress  over- 
night, my  partner.  Dr.  Coombs,  administered  chloroform, 
and  I  made  an  incision  over  the  inner  side  of  the  joint. 
Upon  opening  the  joint,  synovial  fluid  freely  escaped,  but 
the  loose  bodies  which  had  disappeared  into  the  joint 
remained  behind.  The  joint  was  flexed  and  digitally 
explored.  Three  loose  bodies  of  cartilaginous  nature  were 
removed.  The  synovial  membrane  was  closed  with  a  fine 
continuous  catgut  suture,  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  the  skin  incision  with 
silkworm  gut.  A  dry  cyanide  gauze  dressing  was  applied. 
The  limb  was  then  p'laced  upon  a  back  splint  with  foot- 
piece.  There  was  no  rise  in  temperature  after  the  opera- 
tion. The  skin  sutuies  were  removed  on  the  tenth  day, 
and  the  wound  healed  by  first  intention.  Four  days  after 
the  removal  of  the  sutures  a  plastfr-of-paris  bandage  was 
applied  and  kept  on  for  three  weeks.  The  patient  now 
plays  tennis,  and  enjoys  all  kinds  of  recreation  without 
pain  or  discomfort  of  any  kind. 

Haemarthrosis  of  a  joint  may  end  in  the  organization  of 
the  clot,  and  a  fibrous  mass  being  formed,  may  act  as  a 
loose  body. 

Inflamed  portions  of  synovial  membrane  may  become 
organized  and  detached,  end  so  form  a  loose  body.  In 
osteo- arthritis  these  inflamed  portions  may  bacome  car- 
tilaginous. In  osteo- arthritis  an  enchondrosis  springiEg 
from  the  margin  of  the  articular  cartilage  may  become 
detached.  '■ 

Again,  portions  of  articular  cartilage  may  exfoliate  and 
form  loo3e  bodies. 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  these  casee,  if  pain  and 
recurring  synovitis  incapacitate  the  patient,  as  in  this 
case,  there  is  but  one  treatment— namely,  by  operation. 

In  a  straightforward  case  such  as  this  nothing  further 
than  the  removal  cf  the  loose  body  is  required,  as  we 
remove  the  cause  :  bat  in  cases  of  osteoarthritis,  where 
the  presence  of  a  loose  body  is  merely  an  incident  in  the 
disease,  which  may  repeatedly  recar,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  otherwise  crippled  by  the  disease,  then  the 
question  of  excision  of  the  joint  must  enter  into  con- 
sideration. This  remark  applies  also  to  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  in  which  a  loose  body  with 
repeated  synovitis  may  re  the  earliest  manifestation  of 
tuberculous  synovitis. 

In  the  case  just  recorded  there  was  no  evidence  of  gross 
change  in  the  jMnt.  ,r^i-t 

Bedford.  ?.  J.  Ross.M.D.Vict. 


THE  TREATMFXT  OF  COLLES'SiFRAC  E 
OF  THE  WRIST. 
Most  cf  us,  no  doubt,  have  been  horrified  bom  time  to 
time  at  the  ogee-like  style  of  our  workmanship  when  the 
scaffolding  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  contour  of  the 
wrist  finally  revealed.  Accordingly,  when  a  few  days  ago 
I  had  ccsasicn  to  treat  a  strcng  man  with  a  badly  deiormeo 
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Colles's-  fracture,  End  mindful  of  the  usual  more  or  less 
ineffectual  struggles  to  rectify  the  deformity,  I  bethought 
me  of  a  cobblers  iron  foot.  This  I  planted  upon  the 
table,  and  placing  the  convexity  of  the  wrist  curve  upon 
the  waist  of  the  iron  foot  and  steadying  the  arm  above 
the  fracture  with  my  right  hand,  I  seized  the  hand  and 
carpus  with  my  left  hand  and  bore  down  with  great  force. 
I  had  at  last  discovered  an  immovable  fulcrum,  and  the 
wrist  immediately  straightened  with  a  gratifying  crunch. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  cobbler's  imple- 
ment; is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose,  that  Colles's 
fracture  being  so  common,  all  surgeons  should  have  one 
for  this  special  object — even  if  the  struggle  for  existence 
does  not  drive  them  to  make  any  other  use  of  it. 
Sittingtjpurne  R.  M.  Boodle,  M.R.O.S  ,  L.S.A. 


A  CASE  OF  PNEUMOCOCCAL  INFECTION. 
The  following  has.  I   think,  some  points  of  interest  as 
being  a  case  of  pneumococcal  cellulitis  which  followed  the 
temperature  course  of  typical  pneumonia  and  resolved  by 
-crisis  on  the  fifth  day. 

On  August  25tb,  while  resecting  a  rib  in  a  case  of 
pneumococcal  empyema  in  a  child,  I  pricked  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand  with  a  needle.  This  occurred  at 
1  p.m.  On  the  morniDg  of  August  26th  the  finger  felt 
.slightly  tender ;  fomentations  of  carbolic,  1  in  40,  were 
applied  during  the  day.  By  night  the  finger  was  greatly 
swollen  and  acutely  painful.  At  10  p.m.  rigors  and  vomit- 
ing occurred;  the  temperature  rose  to  102°  F.  Two 
incisions  were  made  and  fomentations  continued.  No 
pus  was  at  any  time  formed,  the  cellulitis  spread  steadily 
into  the  hand  and  the  arm  to  a  short  distance  above  the 
wrist  joint.  The  lymphatics  of  the  arm  showed  lymph- 
angitis.   The  axillary  glands  were  enlarged  and  tender. 

On  August  28th  three  incisions  were  made  in  the  back 
of  the  hand ;  this  relieved  the  tension  slightly.  The  tem- 
perature remained  high,  varying  from  I01.63  to  102.8°, 
morning  and  evening.  There  was  great  prostration,  back- 
ache, general  malaise,  and  weakness.  The  arm  was  treated 
with  lysol  baths  every  two  hours  and  fomentations,  and 
quinine  was  given  in  5  grain  doses. 

On  August  30th,  about  10.30  p.m  ,  profuse  sweating 
occurred,  the  temperature  fell  to  98.8°,  and  oa  the  morn- 
ing of  August  31st  was  97.8°  F.  The  malaise  and  weakness 
had  gone,  and  a  general  improvement  of  sleep  and  gastric 
functions  was  at  once  marked. 

On  examining  the  serum  escaping  from  the  incisions 
pneumococcl  In  pure  culture  were  found,  there  was  a 
distinct  leucocytosis,  and  marked  phagocytosis  in  the 
leucocytes  from  the  wounds. 

Considering  the  course  of  the  infection,  the  absence  of 
pus,  and  the  resolution  by  crisis,  the  question  arises  in 
such  cases  of  septic  cellulitis  of  treatment  without 
incision.  In  a  similar  case  I  should  be  inclined  to 
examine  the  serum  for  pneumococci,  and  If  found  treat 
as  an  ordinary  pneumonia,  giving  morphine  in  small 
doses  for  the  pain.  The  incisions  certainly  relieved 
tension  by  bleeding  freely,  but  no  pus  was  formed,  and 
the  resulting  cicatrization  has  produced  considerable 
stiffness  and  tenderness,  which  is  yielding  Blowly  to 
massage. 

T.  Arnold  Johnston,  MB.,  Ch.B.EdiD., 
Acting  House-Suvgeon,  Koyal  Infirmary,  Bradford.  Yorks. 


the  pain  due  to  the  tympanites  he  was  given  in  the  night 
morphine  and  atropine  hjpodermically.  Next  morning 
the  bowels  were  still  unrelieved,  and  the  patient's  condi- 
tion now  rapidly  became  grave.  He  was  given  morphine 
hvpodermically  for  euthanasia,  and  died  that  day, 
May  10th. 

Post-inortem  E.  aminalioti,— The  small  Intestine  was 
greatly  distended  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
brown  liquid.  There  was  nowhere  any  mechanical 
obstruction,  nor  was  any  part  of  the  gut  unduly  con- 
gested. About  3  in.  of  the  ileum,  just  above  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve,  was  contracted,  but  there,  was  no  organic 
stenosis.  This  portion  was  pale.  A  coil  of  the  distended 
jejunum  presented  a  series  of  six  irregular  saccular 
diverticula  and  a  few  smaller  bulgings.  This  portion  of 
gut  was  removed  and  photographed,  but  the  photograph 
was  unfortunately  a  failure.  However,  I  had  myself  made 
the  accompanying  sketch. 

I  assisted  lately  In  the  autopsy  of  a  valuable .  stud  ass 
which  had  died  of  obstruction.  The  floating  colon  and 
caecum  were  enormously  distended  with  dung,  and  there 
were  several  contracted  parts  of  the  gut  of  exactly  the 
same  nature  as  that  above  described.  The  lowest  was  at 
the  splenic  flexure,  and  the  accumulated  dung  was  all 
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FATAL   ENTEUOSl'ASM,    DIVERTICULA    ON   JEJUNUM. 

(Reported  by  C.  W.  Branch,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.) 
J.  II.,  aged  51,  black,  was  admitted  on  May  9th,  1907, 
suffering  from  constipation  of  several  days'  duration  and 
tympanites.  There  were  no  urgent  symptoms,  and  it  was 
decided  that  tiiere  was  no  strangulation  of  the  gut. 
Accordingly  treatment  with  enemata  and  repeated  small 
doses  of  Epsom  salts  was  tried  all  that  day ;  for  relief  of 


.Diverticula  on  jejunum. 

above  this.  No  other  cause  of  obstruction  was  apparent. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  animal  had  been  freely 
treated  with  hypodermics  of  strychnine  and  atropine  at 
my  suggestion. 

In  the  Bisitish  Medical  Journal  lately  was  reported  a 
case  in  which  enterospasm  was  discovered  after  lapar- 
otomy ;  the  contraction  relaxed  spontaneously  during 
the  operation,  with  the  subsequent  relief  of  the 
obstruction  and  recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  persistence  of  the  constrictions  In  my  two  cases, 
even  after  the  spasm  had  relaxed  at  death,  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  simultaneous  failure  of  peristalsis.  There  was 
no  impelling  force  to  distend  the  relaxed  but  narrowed 
portion  of  gut. 

The  saccular  diverticula  figured  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  slowly  formed  by  bulging  of  weak  spots  at 
some  time  previously,  with  separation  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  The  protrusions  were  divided  and  marked  by 
fibrous  bands.  I  have  never  met  a  similar  condition,  and 
believe  that,  together  with  the  enterospasm,  it  justifies  the 
reporting  of  th< 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Williams  Dymond 
of  Heavitree,  Devon,  who  died  on  September  9th,  Exeter 
Dispensary  receives  a  sum  of  £1.000. 

lUBKRicuLOSis  and  P  ■, ;  hi  i ■..-.—  The  Iowa  Society  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has,  according  to 
the  Medical  Record,  discovered  that  tuberculosis  is  far 
more  prevalent  in  the  dairy  district  than  in  southern 
Iowa.  This  is  held  to  support  the  theory  that  contact 
with  dairy  cows  is  a  fertile  source  of  tuberculosis  in  man. 
The  Society  will  report  the  results  of  its  researches  to  the 
State  Legislature  next  session  and  ask  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  stamping  out  tuberculosis  in  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
State. 
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REVIEWS. 

METABOLISM  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 
is  the  translator  truly  remarks,  an  English  edition  of 
Professor  von  Ngokden's  well-known  textbook  of  meta- 
bolism requires  no  specific  introduction,  and  English 
readers  are  indebted  to  Professor  Walker  Hall  and  the 
publisher  for  bringing  it  within  their  reach  in  these  two 
volumes,  entitled  Metabolism  and  Practical  Medicine.1  The 
iirst,  deals  with  the  physiology  of  metabolism,  the  problems 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  the  influence  of  forced  feeding 
and  of  old  age;  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  pathology 
of  metabolism  in  which  the  results  of  morbid  conditions 
are  considered,  those  of  hunger  and  chronic  starvation,  of 
over-feeding,  of  fever  and  infections,  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  intestines1  and  liver,  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, of  the  blood  and  kidneys.  The  second  volume  of  the 
German  edition  *  which  will  form  the  third  of  the  English 
translation,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  work,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  enumeration  of 
Its  contents  ;  it  comprises  sections  on  the  metabolism  of 
diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus,  gout,  ©xamria,  phos- 
phaturia,  obesity,  skin  diseases,  diseases  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  cancer,  nervous  diseases,  and  on  the  influence 
of  mineral  waters,  of  baths,  of  light,  of  x  rays  and 
of  radium,  of  poisons  and  of  drugs  on  metabolism. 
The  translation  is  the  work  of  various  collaborators,  and 
is  not  all  on  the  same  level;  for  example,  thg  section  on 
■diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  admirable,  while 
that  en  fever  and  infection  is  presented  in  an  English 
idiom  which  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear.  In  translating 
from  German  it  may  be  at  times  impossible  to  follow  the 
(original  construction  of  the  sentences  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  intelligible  English,  nor  can  there  be  anything 
iess  pleasing  to  the  reader  or  less  instructive  than  to 
struggle  through  passages  of  Anglified  German.  In  the 
first  volume  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
metabolism  of  athletes,  in  which  it  is  pointed  ont  that  in 
Germany,  at  least,  the  vegetarian  is  ahead  of  the  meat- 
teater,  especially  in  long-distance  walks.  Chittenden's 
results  receive  less  attention  than  they  deserve,  and  the 
author,  Professor  Adolf  Magnus-Levy,  appears  to  under- 
value the  evidence  he  has  adduced.  It  is,  indeed,  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  what  view  he' takes  of  them,  for  he 
says : 

We  must,  although  recognizing  the  correctness  of  the  results 
of  Chittenden  and  his  predecessors,  at  the  Same  time 'bear  iu 
tnind  that  a  certain  difference  exists  between  their  experi- 
mental conditions  and  those  of  daily  life. 

And  again: 

One  may  scarcely  call  in  question  Chittenden's  results,  but 
the  theoretical1  conclusions  that  he  draws  from  them  are,  after 
all,  rather  too  general,  and  are  scarcely  warranted. 
And,  lastly: 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  soon  have  a  new  system  of 
dietetics  in  opposition  to  the  forced  feeding  one.  It  wili  not 
be  necessary,  however,  to  carry  ont  this  new  system  to  the? 
extent  that  the  scientific  investigators  did  ;  in  fact,  it  wouiJ 
not  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Professor  Magnus-Levy 
has  read  Professor  Chittenden's  book,  but  it  looks  as  if  he 
'nad  not  understood  him.  This  great  work  is  more 
valuable  for  reference  than  for  reading,  for  in  it  opposing 
opinions  and  facts  are  often  so  carefully  balanced  that 
no  Conclusions  can  be  drawn,  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
unless  the  reader  remembers  all,  he  retains  nothing  but  a 
confused  memory  of  conflicting  theories  and'experiments. 

Professor  Graham  Lusk's  book  On  the  EleVnents  of  the 
Science  of  Nutrition,3  which  is  dedicated  to  the  eminent 
physiologist  Carl  von  Voit,  is  a  carefully- compiled  review 
of  the  scientific  substratum  upon  which  our  knowledge  of 
nutrition  in  health  and  diseases  is  based.  Without 
making  any  pretence  to  be  original  either  in  his  theories 
or  his  methods,  Professor  Lusk  has  succeeded  in  putting 

1  J/r  tabolisjn  and  Practical  Medicine.  By  Carl  vou  Noorden.  Vols. 
1  and  Ii.  English  issue  Edited  by  I.  Walker  Hall.  London:  W. 
Heinemann,  1907.  '  (Roy.  8vo,  vol.  i,  pp.  468 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  641.  £2  12s.  6d. 
3  vols.) 

2Handbuch  der  Pathologic  des  Slofwechsels.  Von  Carl  von  Noorden. 
Svelte  Anllage,  Zweiter  Baud.  Berlin:  August  Hirsehwald,  1907. 
(Eoy.  8vn.  pp  1006.    M.24  ) 

'■'  The  Element!)  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition.  By  Graham  Lusk.  Ph.D.. 
M.A.,  I'.R.S.  (Edih.i.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
C906.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  326.    12s.) 


clearly  b<  fore  his  readers  the  results  arrived  at  by  modern 
physiologists,  most  of  whom  are  German,  but  also  by  his 
eminent  fellow-countrymen,  Atwater,  Chittenden,  and 
Folin,  whose  work  is  tending  to  revolutionize  some  of  our 
ideas.  Professor  Lusk  has  himself  done  valuable  work  in 
connexion  with  the  metabolism  of  diabetes,  to  which  he 
properly  refers.  It  is  difficult  to  give  in  a  short  compass 
so  much  necessarily  detailed  information  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  readable  book;  its  pages  may  appear  to  be 
loaded  with  tables,  but  it  is  a  useful  and  well-written 
compendium  of  what  is  at  present  known,  and  may  be 
confidently  reeoruinended  as  a  work  of  reference  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  the  larger  manuals. 

DERMATOLOGY. 
The  New  Sydenham'  Society's  new  fasciculus'  contains 
plates  representing  eczema,  really  a  trade  dermatitis,  in  a 
paper  stainer ;  a  comedonous  form  of  lichen  in  association 
with  leucoderma,  about  which  opinions  will  differ,  for  the 
word  "  lichen "  is  here  apparently  used  in  an  obsolete 
sense;  tinea  in  man,  contracted  from  the  horse;  some 
illustrations  of  gouty  tophi ;  and  Fordyce's  disease,  about 
which,  again,  opinions  may  differ.  The  two  plates  stated 
to  represent  Darier's  disease  have  been  left  to  the  last,  in 
order  to  point  cut  how  vague  and  confusing  are  the 
remarks  in  the  text,  assimilating  as  they  do  the  condition 
which  goes  under  that  name  to  lichen  scrofulosorum  diu- 
tinus  and  chronic  comedonous  lichen.  After  reading  the 
text  it  must  frankly  be  confessed  that  the  conception  of 
Darier's  disease,  as  described  and  seen,  and  of  which 
Brocq  states,  "L'aspeet  de  cette  maladie  est  vraiment 
pathognomique,  qniconque  en  a  vu  un  cas  la  reconnaltra 
surement,"  disappears  into  nothingness. 

In  these  colurnps  various  concise  works  on  dermatology, 
both  English  and  American,  have  been  reviewed  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  the  necessity  for  another  book  of  the 
kind  is  not  very  obvious.  Dr.  Whitfield,  however.  In 
his  Handbook  to  Skin  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,5  gives 
a  fair  account  of  the  subject,  considering  how  protean 
are  morbid  skin  affections.  The  treatment,  which  has 
been  denominated  opsonic,  is  dealt  with  under  the 
different  diseases  to  which  this  method  is  applicable.  As 
to  the  results  obtained  by  its  use  alone  in  lupus  vulgaris, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been  disappointing,  and  the 
author  has  evidently  found  it  so,  for  he  recommends  other 
simultaneous  treatment  (by  the  Finsen  light  and  x  rays). 
With  regard  to  multiple  scarification,  excellent  results  can 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a  general 
anaesthetic.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  agree  with  the  author's 
rejection  of  insoluble  mercurial  preparations  in  syphilis. 
This  method'has  given,  and  is  giving,  excellent  results,  not 
only  abroad,  but  Lambk  in,  Pernet,  and  others  in  this  country 
have  demonstrated  its  value  (see  a  paper  on  this  subject 
in  the  Ekitish  Meiucal  Journal  for  March  27th,  1907). 

In  books  on  diseases  of  the  skin  there  are  always  a 
number  of  formulae,  so  that  the  necessity  for  Mr.  Staktin's 
Pharmaxpoeia  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin6  is  not  at  first  sight 
apparent,  but  as  this  is  the  sixth  edition  there  must  be 
some  demand  for  such.  As  to  the  formulae,  some  of  the 
genitives  and  other"  cases  want  looking  after.  The  weakest 
part  of  the  booklet  is '  the  therapeutic  index.  The  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  for  instance,  is  misleading.  Again, 
chloasma  and  tinea  versicolor  are  lumped  together.  Under 
molluscum  eontagiosum  the  author  recommends  iron  and 
cod-liver  oil  internally  in  addition  to  local  measures. 
Lepra  graecorum  is  not  true  leprosy;  elephantiasis 
graecorum  is  the  proper  synonym  for  this  disease,  or 
lepra  arabum. 

Judging  from  the  preface,  Dr.  Meachen's  little  bookon 
the  nursing  and  general  management  of  Skin  Diseases-  is 

U».l  Itedicine,  Surgery, . 

Compiled  for  the  New  Sydenham  S.n-ietv  F.y,-.  xxyi  |i«u'l8 
number).     London:    H.   K.  Lewis.     1907.     (DM.    demy   4to ;   plates 

6rifi&»M  to  ski,,  mgasis  and  their  Treatment  V?  Arthur 
Whitfield,  M.D.,  F.R.C  P.  London  :  Edwin  Arnold.  1907.  (Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  332  ;  illustrated.    8s  6d.) 

6  .1  pharmacopoeia  for  DUta-<c.<  0  SHn,    Edited  by  James  Startn  . 

Sixth  edition.     Bristol :  J.  Wright  and  Co.   1907.     (Demy  16iuo,  pp.  64. 

'DLvases:  their  Nursing and  General .  Management  SS^. 
Norman  Meaehen.H.D.,B.3.Lond.  London  :  Scientific  Press.  (Ciown 
8vo,  pp.  142.    2s.  6d.) 
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chiefly  intended  for  nurses.  In  a  small  compass  a  variety 
of  conditions  are  dealt  with,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
nurses  will,  alter  perusing  this  work,  come  to  the  coo  elusion 
that  they  are  as  able  to  treat  cutaneous  ills  as  well  as  any- 
body. There  Is  too  little  about  the  nursing  and  too  much 
about  the  treatment  within  the  covers.  One  point  i3 
not  touched  upon  apparently,  and  that  is  the  great 
care  nurses  should  exercise  in  dressing  and  attending 
syphilitic  cases  to  avoid  accidental  infection.  The  author 
says  it  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  perversion  of  the 
artistic  sense  to  assert  that  morbid  processes  can  ever  be 
beautiful.  De  Qaincey,  in  his  Murder  Considered  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  reminds  us  that  Howship  the  surgeon,  "  in 
a  work  of  his  on  indigestion  makes  no  scruple  to  talk  of 
admiration  of  a  certain  ulcer  which  he  had  seen,  and 
which  he  styles  'a  beautiful  ulcer'";  and  De  Quincey 
adds  that  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Howship  makes  war 
upon  all  ulcers,  and  "  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
seduced  by  their  charms,  endeavours  to  banish  them  from 
the  County  of  Middlesex." 


GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY. 
The  bulky  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Reports'  is  wholly  devoted  to  urological  surgery,  and 
the  principal  contributor  to  its  pages  is  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Young,  whose  name  appears  either  aione  or  in  collabora- 
tion at  the  head  of  twelve  of  the  twenty- one  articles  of 
which  the  volume  is  made  up.  The  other  contributors 
are  Drs.  Fowler,  Churchman,  Geraghty,  Lehr,  Stevens, 
"Watts,  and  Baetjer.  The  longest  and  most  elaborate 
articles  are  those  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  based  on  a 
study  of  400  cases,  and  a  review  of  the  literature  by  Drs. 
Young  and  Geraghty,  and  an  experimental  and  clinical 
study  of  chronic  prostatitis,  with  an  analysis  of  358  cases 
by  Drs.  Young,  Geraghty,  and  Stevens.  Among  the 
other  subjects  dealt  with  are  the  seven-glass  test  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  inflammatory  lesions  of  the 
urethra,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  and  bladder ; 
urethral  and  vesical  diverticula ;  the  smegma  bacillus  in 
the  diagnosis  of  urinary  and  genital  tuberculosis ;  the 
treatment  of  bacteriuria ;  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  in 
diseases  of  the  prostate;  the  use  of  the  bo  ray  in  the 
diagnosis  of  renal  and  urethral  calculi;  and  nephritis 
and  haematuria.  The  book  ends  with  an  interesting 
description  of  the  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  genito- 
urinary surgical  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  It 
is,  of  course,  impracticable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
these  numerous  papers.  It  must  suffice  to  say  generally 
that  all  are  valuable  and  worth  careful  reading;  that  the 
various  subjects  dealt  with  are  treated  at  length  and 
apparently  without  restriction  as  regards  space;  that  the 
views  of  other  observers  receive  due  consideration ;  that 
full  reports  of  illustrative  cases  are  given ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  volume  will  probably  appeal  more  particularly  to 
those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  practice  of 
genito-urinary  surgery. 

Dr.  Deanest.v's  object  in  writing  this  small  work  on 
Diagnosis  in  Urinary  Surgery3  is  to  describe  "  the  principal 
modern  methods  of  localizing  and  distinguishing  those 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  which  are  usually  assigned 
to  the  surgeon."  The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  interpretation  of  urinary 
symptoms,  abnormal  conditions  of  the  urine,  physical 
examination  of  the  patient  and  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  differential  collection  of  specimens  of  urine.  On  all 
these  matters  a  good  deal  of  information  is  given  which 
will  no  doubt  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  not  devoted 
special  attention  to  urinary  diseases.  But  Dr.  Deanesly's 
method  of  examining  tiie  urethra  by  means  of  catheters 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  modern,  nor  do  we  think  it  the 
most  desirable  routine  method.  Nor  can  we  agree  with 
him  that  if  a  rubber  catheter  of  No.  8  to  10,  English  scale, 
can  be  passed  the  urethra  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be 
normal.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be  remarked  that 
as  there  is  no  standard  English  scale  it  is  better  for  the 
sake  ol   accuracy   to   use   the  French  (Cliarriere)  gauge. 

'The  J  Hospital  Reports,  vol   xiii.    studies  In  Urological 

Surgery.     Baltimore:  The  Johns   Hopkins  Press.    1S0S.    (Imp.  8vo, 
pp.  626.  6  plates.  201  figures,  1  coloured  ohart.    5  dollars.) 

'Modem    Mriiimi*   „,"    /.,.,,,,,,.  By    Kilwnrd 

ttJTlOJ8    3(¥        FKCS-    London:  H.  K.  Lewis.    1907.    (Crown  8vo, 


That  useful  instrument  the  bougie  a  boule,  by  the  way,  is 
not  mentioned.  In  the  third  chapter  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  are  well  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  In  the  last  chapter  the  urine  sepa- 
rators of  Luys  and  of  Cathelin  are  described.  Dr.  Deanealy 
prefers  Luys's  instrument,  and  states  that  he  has  satisfied 
himself  that  it  provides  a  means  of  separating  the  two 
urines  so  exact,  so  simple,  and  so  easily  applied  that  ii 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired. 


THOMAS'S  HIP  SPLINT. 
From  time  to  time  the  excellent  hip  splint  of  the  late' 
H.  O.  Thomas  is  rediscovered  and  described,  and  the 
principles  laid  down  by  its  inventor  insisted  on  afresh. 
Dr.  Rldlon,  now  of  Chicago,  did  this  some  years  ago  for 
the  United  States,  and  now  we  have  Dr.  Bruce  Bennie, 
of  Melbourne,  claiming  in  the  preface  to  his  Rational  and 
Effective  Treatment  of  Hip  Disease10  that  with  Thomas's 
splint  "  we  can  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  "  and 
"  we  can  cure  a  diseased  joint."    Again,  at  p.  37,  he  says  : 

If  the  mechanics  of  your  splint  is  (sic)  right,  and  if 
shortening  from  the  destruction  of  the  joint  is  not  present 
when  you  receive  the  case,  the  catient  should  be  cured 
ivitJiout  any  deformity  whatever.  Shortening  from  destruc- 
tion of  the  joint  is  the  only  deformity  that  cannot  be  cured 
with  this  treatment.     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

From  this  we  think  that  it  will  be  evident  that  Dr.  Bennie 
is  an  enthusiast,  and  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause  is  useful, 
provided  that  it  does  not  by  exaggeration  provoke  oppo- 
sition and  reaction.  We  fear  that  the  latter  result  may 
follow  the  publication  of  this  book,  for  we  are  unfortu- 
nately not  able  to  share  fully  Dr.  Bennie's  extremely 
optimistic  opinion  of  the  results  of  treatment  with 
Thomas's  splint,  nor  his  excessively  pessimistic  views  as 
to  the  effects  of  all  other  methods.  For  example,  weight 
extension  often  relieves  pain  in  a  way  that  no  splint 
alone  will  do,  but  he  will  have  none  of  it.  There  Is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  well  that  attention 
should  be  drawn  from  time  to  time  to  the  proper  method 
of  making,  applying,  and  using  this  splint,  for  British 
surgeons  are  somewhat  apt  to  leave  too  much  to  instru- 
ment makers,  who  often  supply  far  too  slight  and  elastic  an 
appliance.  It  is  important,  too,  that  surgeons  should  be 
alive  to  the  need  of  modifying  and  reshaping  the  splint 
from  time  to  time  if  the  best  possible  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  Dr.  Bennie  gives  elaborate  mathematical 
formulae  for  designing  the  splint  for  every  case.  However 
theoretically  useful  these  may  be,  we  do  not  think  that  in 
practice  they  are  necessary.  His  table  of  dimensions 
should  be  useful,  and  hi3  accurate  method  of  measurement 
and  shaping  the  splint  is  a  distinct  improvement.  The 
difficulty  with  this  and  other  splints  arises  from  the 
mobility  of  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  shortness  of  the 
lever  formed  by  the  pelvis.  The  addition  of  a  pelvic  wing 
is  of  some  use  in'controlling  lordosis,  but  Dr.  Binnie  does 
not  apparently  employ  this,  nor  does  he  refer  to  the  diffi- 
culty. As  to  the  etiological  relationship  of  congenital 
syphilis  and  tubercle,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  the 
author,  for  although  a  priori  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
disease  such  as  inherited  syphilis,  which  lowers  vitality, 
would  conduce  to  tubercle,  yet  in  practice  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  manifested 
in  the  same  child.  Dr.  Bennie  objects  to  plaster-of-parie 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  joint  disease,  because  he 
says  it  prevents  "access  to  the  joint  of  the  different  rays 
in  the  sunlight  which  are  beneficial  to  recovery."  We 
have  seen  such  good  results  from  Scott's  ointment  and 
fixation  by  plaster-of-paris  when  used  together  in  white 
swelling  of  the  knee  and  other  joints,  that  we  Bhoulo7 
require  much  stronger  evidence  than  any  oll'ered  by  Dr. 
Binnie  before  agreeing  with  him  to  discard  so  valuable  &. 
means  of  treatment. 


A  SKIAGRAPHIO  ATLAS. 
Hitherto  the  successful  reproduction  of  radiographs  In 
printed  form    has  not  been  a  strong  point  with  British 
radiographers,  but  Dr.  Ironside  Brvjoe,  Physician  to  the 


10  The  l:  Treatment  of  Sip  Disease.    By  P.  Bruce 

Bennie,  M.A..  M  D  .  B.8.(Melb.).  (Founded  on  experience  of  numerous 
eases  in  hospital  practice  during  twenty-eight  years.)  Compiled  by 
Alex.  B.  Bctime,  M.A.,  Jl.B.,  B.S.i.Mclh  >.  Loudon  :  Ilailliere,  Tindall 
and  Cos.    1907.    (Demy  Sro,  pp.  :. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


.Y-rayand  Electrical  Departments,  Charing  Cross  Hospital 
has  now  shown  what  excellent  results  in  half-tone  can  be 
gained,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  detail  occasioned  by  the 
Intervention  of  the  process  block.  His  System  of  Radio- 
graphy, with  an  Atla*  of  the  Normal11  contains  upwards  of 
eighty  radiograms  of  the  joints,  and,  indeed,  of  all  parts  of 
the  body,  as  they  appear  in  the  healthy  subject.  The 
views  are  taken  in  twenty-seven  fixed  positions,  and  the 
same  part  is  shown  at  three  ages — 5, 15,  and  25  years — in 
order  to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  epiphyses,  which  often 
cause  uncertainty  in  cases  of  supposed  displacement  of  the 
bones.  No  irregularities  are  shown,  even  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  idea  being  to  make  the  surgeon 
acquainted  with  the  normal  radiographic  appearance  of 
every  part.  Dr.  Bruce  takes  the  reader  fully  into  his 
confidence  as  to  his  methods  of  ensuring  accuracy,  exact 
duplication,  and  the  maximum  effect  in  bringing  out 
Anatomical  details.  ITnder  the  canvas  of  his  2>ray  couch 
are  two  carriages,  the  first  running  lengthwise  and  bearinga 
rigid  upright  and  a  cross-arm,  and  the  second  running  across 
the  breadth  of  the  first  carriage,  and  bearing  a  tube-box, 
which  has  a  small  opening  for  the  rays.  The  cross-arm 
has  a  centimetre  scale  to  correspond  with  the  scale  on  the 
first  carriage  below,  and  while  a  plumb-bob  from  the  cross- 
arm  indicates  some  definite  and  accessible  anatomical 
point  on  the  patient,  the  place  of  the  tube-box  below  can 
be  so  adjusted  that  its  openiDg  is  directly  below  the  point 
indicated  by  the  plumb-bob.  In  this  way  the  nicest 
precision  is  possible  in  relating  the  tube  to  the  part.  A 
certain  lack  of  vigour  in  some  of  the  reproductions  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no  retouching  has  been 
allowed  from  first  to  last.  To  retouch  a  collection  of 
radiograms,  in  which  everything  depends  on  accuracy  of 
detail,  and  which  even  in  the  original  are  difficult  to 
interpret,  would  be  fatal  to  their  diagnostic  value.  It  was 
decided  to  bear  with  loss  of  detail  rather  than  to  have 
the  false  detail  which  inevitably  follows  upon  the  work  of 
the  retoucher.  Therefore,  that  gentleman,  artistically 
useful  no  doubt,  but  scientifically  a  vandal,  has  had  no 
hand  in  th's  production,  nor  has  there  been  any  reduction 
or  enlargement  of  the  original  negatives.  Particularly  in 
the  hip  region,  where  appearances  are  often  obscure  and 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  will  the  radiographic  views  of  the 
normal  be  of  service,  and  some  of  the  reproductions  of 
these  parts  cover  100  square  inches.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy 
that  very  soon  every  worker  with  the  x  rays  for  diagnostic 
purposes  will  find  an  atlas  of  this  kind  indispensable  to 
his  equipment. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


The  work  upon  eye  diseases  connected  with  the  repro- 
ductive function  in  women,12  by  Drs.  Berger  and  Loewv, 
is  a  most  laborious  compilation,  and  the  industry  which 
its  composition  displays  is  most  praiseworthy.  The 
authors  have  collected,  read,  and  digested  everything  that 
they  could  find.  The  connexion  of  some  eye  diseases  with 
nregnaney  is  unquestionable,  and  their  importance  great. 
In  making  this  remark,  we  have  chiefly  in  mind  the  retinal 
changes  which  occur  along  with  the  renal  diseases  peculiar 
to  pregnant  or  lying-in  women.  There  are  many  other 
ocular  disturbances  which  have  been  observed  in  women 
who  were  also  suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  in  which  those  who  thought  the  cases  worth 
putting  on  record  believed  that  there  was  some  relation 
between  the  disorder  of  the  reproductive  function  and  that 
of  the  visual  organs.  But  between  accepting  the  facts 
that  the  two  disorders  occurred  together  and  going  on  to 
believe  that  the  connexion  between  them  was  more  than 
coincidence  is  a  wide  jump,  a  jump  that,  as  to  many  of  the 
eye  conditions  treated  of  in  this  work,  we  cannot  find 
courage  to  take.  The  authors'  methods  are  those  of  the 
compiler.  Each  fact  stated  is  vouched  for  by  reference  to 
the  writings  of  others.  There  are  few  original  observa- 
tions and  little  of  the  critical  spirit.  As  a  guide  to  the 
literature,  this  treatise  will  be  most  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  investigate  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

11  A  System  of  Sadiography,  icith  an  Atlas  of  the  Normal.  By  W.  Iron- 
side Bruce.  H.D.  London :  H.  K.  Lewis.  1907.  (Imperial  folio, 
-pp.  121.  Ill  illustrations.    15s  ) 

11  Ueber  Augenerkranl-ungen  sexuellcn  Ursvrungcs  bei  Frauen.  [On 
Diseases  of  the  Eve  of  Sexual  Origin  in  Women.]  Von  Dr.  Emil 
Berger  und  Dr.  fcobert  Loewy  Deutsche  Ausgabe  uebersetzt  von 
Dr.  Beatrice  Rossbach  Wiesbaden:  J.  F.  Bergmann  ;  and  Glasgow: 
ST.  Baumeister.    1903     (Roy.  8ro.  pp.  179.    4s.) 


LITERARY   NOTES. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Co.  will  shortly  issue  a  book 
entitled  The  Future  Life  and  Modern  Difficulties,  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Claude  Kempson,  who  combines  the  func- 
tions of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  with  thoee  of  Priest  in  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Dean,  Kimbolton,  Hunts.  Mr.  Kempson,  who  was  formerly 
Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
is  a  member  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.A..  at  Cambridge  in  1889,  and  that  of  M.B.  in 
1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anatomical  Society,  and  has 
contributed  papers  on  the  skull  of  an  adult  microcephalic 
idiot  and  on  emargination  of  the  patella  to  the  Journal  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Churchill  inform  ns  that  the  fifth 
edition  of  Jacobson's  Operations  of  Surgery  will  be  ready  for 
publication  on  October  21st.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  book  considerably.  The  work  is  complete 
in  two  volumes,  containing  2,000  pages  and  777  illustrations. 
Of  these  350  are  new.  Mr.  Jacobson  has  himself  written 
the  sections  on  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and  those 
on  the  head,  neck,  thorax  and  spine.  Mr.  R.  P.  Rowlands, 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  has  written  the 
sections  dealing  with  the  general  surgery  of  the  abdomen. 
The  chapters  on  operations  of  the  ovary  and  uterus  are  by 
Mr.  G.  Bellingham  Smith,  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician, 
Guy's  Hospital. 

Mr.  H.  K  Lewis,  of  Gower  Street,  has  just  issued  a  new 
edition  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  by  Drs.  L.  C.  Parkes 
and  H.  R.  Kenwood,  being  the  third  under  their  joint 
authorship.  A  second  edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged, 
of  Dr.  George  Oliver's  Studies  in  Blood  Pressure  will  be 
published  shortly.  Other  new  publications  will  be  the 
third  edition  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  by  Drs. 
Havllland  Hall  and  Herbert  Tilley.  containing  many  new 
Illustrations  printed  as  plates,  the  text  being  largely 
rewritten  ;  a  new  work  on  Squint  and  Ocular  Paralysis,  by 
Mr.  E.  Lucas  Hughes ;  a  book  on  the  Opsonic  Method  of 
Treatment,  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Allen ;  and  one  on  the  Preservation 
of  Infant  Life,  by  Mrs.  de  Yoss  (nee  Kanthack).  Another 
book  of  interest  to  all  who  have  been  connected  with 
ambulance  work,  will  be  Reminiscences  in  the  Life  of  Surgeon- 
Major  Hutton. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  is  its  annual  illustrated  number.  This 
year  it  is  published  in  direct  connexion  with  the  meeting 
at  Montreal  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  held  on 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
articles  written  especially  for  the  number,  there  are  forty 
pages  of  half-tone  illustrations  of  some  of  the  hospitals, 
sanatoriums,  and  public  institutions  of  Canada,  and  a 
number  of  views  of  places  in  the  Dominion  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Our  contemporary  certainly  makes  a  brave 
show,  and  we  congratulate  all  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  signing  himself 
"  Medicus,"  recently  wrote  : 

It  has  been  stated  with  some  show  of  authority,  that  the 
Romans  performed  the  extremely  difficult  operation  of  tha 
removal  of  the  spleen  from  some  of  their  gladiators  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  perform  running  feats  of  endurance 
with  greater  ease, 

and  made  an  appeal  to  any  classical  readers  who  might 
have  come  across  records  of  such  operations  to  publish 
chapter  and  verse  for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  rest  "  a 
point  which  is  of  Immense  interest  to  medical  men."  As 
far  as  we  are  aware  only  one  answer  to  the  question  has 
appeared.  A  correspondent  signing  himself  "  J.  S.  M. ' 
pronounces  dogmatically  that  the  Romans  did  not  excise 
the  spleen  even  for  disease,  and  says  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  the  operation  is  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who  believes 
that  it  had  never  been  performed.  This  learned  corre- 
spondent has,  however,  overlooked  a  passage  in  Pliny  s 
Natural  History  (eleventh  Book)  which  in  Philemon 
Holland's  version  runs  as  follows  :  Speaking  of  the 
spleen  he  says : 

This  member  bath  a  propertie  by  itself  sametimes,  to  hinder 
a  man's  running:  whereupon  professed  runners  in  the  race 
that  be  troubled  with  the  splene,  have  a  deuise  to  bnrne  and 
wast  it  with  an  hot  yron.  And  no  marvell  ;  for  why  ?  they  say 
that  the  splene  may  be  taken  out  of  the  bodie  by  way  of 
incision  and  yet  the  creature  live  neverthelesse:  but  if  it  De 
man  or  woman  that  is  thus  cut  for  the  splene  bee  or  she  loseth 
their  laughing  by  the  means.  For  sure  it  is  that  untemperate 
laughers  have  al  wales  great  9plenes. 
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FOURTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 
OF    HYGIENE;   AND    BE3I0GR.'. 
[From  our  Special  Reprssentatj- 

(Cou'' 
GbHERAL   3IEF7IXG. 

On  Thursday  morning  tt  ■  took  place,  in 

.1  corresponds,  to  our  House  of  Commons. 
This,  hall  ir.  more  thsn  Uvic  ■  as  large  a.i  yie  latter^ 

:^d  with  a  capacious  platfpjfa  with  various  " 
a  tribune,  and  a  row  of  peats  on  either  banc].  The  body 
of  the, hall  ia  arranged  in  lecture  theatre  iashiou,  each 
member  having  a  caned  spring  sea',,  and  a  desk. 
There  are  two  side  galleries  with  ample,  accommodation 
and  a  cental  ga}Iery.  Prince  zc  PcVoxjjch  Carglath 
took  t]  ..  little  past  :  a  brief 

ams  from  the  Kaiser  and  tha  Kaiserin, 
red  a  verbal  mess*  .         ^atte*,  and  read  mes- 

sages lrorn    T^ord  Listes,    Sebjerniag^    Adth 
Srunner,  and  von  fcrrubtr.     His  .eiegrani  was 

a;-  follows : 

I  thank  the  Fourteenth  International  Congr&ss  of  Hygiene 
and  DemogiapJij'  very  warn; ly  for  the  friend!.?  greetmg.  It 
:i  to  follow  the  ejjdeav,au.r£  to  solve 
the'  difficult  problems  in  connexion  with  these  sciences,  ss  I 
am  convinced  of  the  great  importance  which  the  hygiene  ql 
th6  people  possesses  for  the  satisfactory  progress  of  humanity. 
I  hope  with  my  whole  heart  that  the  laudable  work  of  tha  Con- 
grass  which  has  met  in  my  capital  and  residential  town  may  be 
iruitful. 

Wilhelh,  I.E. 
The  Kaiserin  regretted  extremely  that. she  was  prevented 
from  being  present  at  the  Congress.    She  further  thanked 
the    Congress  for  the  friendly  message.    Lord   Lister  a 
telegram  read : 

If  I  may  accept  in  absentia  the  very  high  honour,  offered 
me  by  |he  Congress  through  jou,  its  illustrious  President,  I  do 
so  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

Ttie,  general  meeting  included  three  orations,  which  were 
not  open  to  discussion.  Professor  Chantemjesse.  (Paris) 
spoke  first  on  the  sernratherapy  of  typhoid  fever.  He  said 
that  during  the  past  six  years  the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever 
In  the  civil  hospitals  dealing  with  5,621  patients  was  .17  per 
cent  In  his  own  hospital  he  had  treated  over  1,000 
patients  daring  the  same  period  and  obtained  a  mortality 
of  4,3  per  cent.  He  utilized,  the  same,  treatment  as  his 
Parisian  colleagues— that  is,  baths  of  from  24'C.  to  30 =C, 
but  in  addition  he  injected  an  antityphoid  serum.  On 
analysing  the  statistics  of  the  various  hospitals  he  foiled 
that  the  lowest  mortality  exceeded  12  per  cent,  He  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  serum.  The  effect 
on  the  symptoms  can  be  described  in  two  periods :  (1) 
The  reaction  following  the  injection,  and  (2)  the  period  of 
defloreseenee,  The  first  stage  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to 
five  or  six  days,  and  is  characterized  by  little  or  no  de-, 
presslon  of  temperature.  At  the  end  of  th;3  period  the 
temperature  falls  rapidly,  sometimes  after  a  brief  increase 
of  fever.  The  patient  only  begins  to  feel  alleviated  during 
the  second  stage.  A  short  time  after  the  commencement 
of  this  stage  an  extraordinary  change  comes  over  the 
patient.  The  pallor  and  the  disturbed  mental  condition, 
the  raging  fever,  the  cold  clammy  extremities,  and  the 
cyanosis  all  disappear.  The  skin  is  red  and  the  mind 
clear.  This  change  is  the  more  striking  the  earlier  the 
serum  is  injected.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  lost  a  single 
patient  to  whom  he  was  able  to  give  an  injection  during  the 
first  seven  days  of  illness.  The  types  of  temperature  curves 
were  exhibited  and  explained.  With  regard  to  the  pulse  he 
stated  that  although  Liehermoister  had  found  that  when 
the  rate  exceeded  150  per  minute  the  patients  always  died, 
he  was  able  to  observe  many  recoveries  after  the  pulse- 
rate  had  been  as  frequent  as  this.  The  quantity  of  urine 
becomes  increased.  In  the  blood  certain  changes  are 
noted.  At  first  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes,  chiefly  due  to  increase  of  the  mononuclear 
elements,  but  later  the  neutrophile  polynuclear  cells 
increase.  The  cells  become  increasingly  phagocytotic, 
and  he  calls  this  condition  "  optonimtion  antityphoiie." 
The  spleen  always  increases  in  size.  Convalescence  then 
follows  rapidly.  The  speaker  then  dealt  with  the 
ophthalmic  diagnosis.  It  has  been  recognized  that  the 
conjunctivae  of  phthisical  patients  who  are  treated  with 
tuberculin  are  very  susceptible  to  small  traces  of  this 
substance.    The  same  was  found  to  hold  good  with  his 


serum  in  typhpid  fever.    He  found  that  in  many  ci 
good  reaction  was  obtainable  at  a  time  when  t 
agglutination  test  g'.ve  negative  results.    He  re  gar 
as  important,  since  it  may  be  possible  to  diagnose 
means  cases  that  now  remain  doubtful  cr  undiag'.: 
In  speaking   cf  'he   perum  itself,  he   staged  that  it   was 
prepared  by   injection  of  a   soluble  toxin   derived  from 
emulsions  of  virulent  typhoid  bacilli  into  horses, 
bacilli  were  grown  on  ox  spleen  bouillon.     Ihestrei 
the.  serum    decreased    during    the  course  of  time.     In 
animals  it  was  found  to  be  quite  harmU s=,  three  or  fen 
drops  injected  into  each  hemisphere  of  the  brain  in  guinea- 
pigs  being  always  well  tolerated.     Very  small  doses   are 
needed  for  treatment,  and  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the.  injection  after  ten  days.    The  speaker  then  dealt  wit). 
the  results  of  the  injections  as  evidenced  by  changes  in 
the  opsonic  indices,  and  attempted  to  explain  the  rapid 
improvement   from   ihe  point   of  view   of  the  protective 
substances.    In  concluding,  he  stated  that,  although  he 
believed  that  his  serum  was  active  and  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  he  considered  it  wiser  to  assist 
the  action  by  giving  cold  baths.    By  means. of  the  com- 
bined treatment  one  could  obtain  an  extraordinarily  low- 
mortality.    The  speech  was  much  applauded, 

Dr.  J.  O.  Haldane  spoke  on  recent  investigations  in  con- 
nexion with  subaqueous  and  subterranean  work.  He  saic. 
that  it  had  been  ascertained  by  a  commission  app: 
by  the  British  Admiralty,  of  which  he  was  a  met 
that  a  diver  could  work  comfortably  at  a  depth  of  about, 
20  metres  if  properly  equipped,  and  if  he  were  supplied 
with  sufficient  air.  Discomfort  and  dangerous  symptoms 
are  felt  when  working  at  greater  deptns,  such  as  from 
40  to  50  metres.  The  cause  of  the  symptoms  has  begv 
minutely  studied.  It  was  iound  tha*  tbe  carbonic  acir. 
content  cf  the  alveolar  air  varied  inversely  to  the  baro- 
metric pressure.  Normally,  the  respiratory  centre  re- 
sponds only  to  variations  in  the  partial  pressure  o*  CO-  in 
the  blood  which  irrigates  it.  Considerable  variations  in. 
the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  can  take,  place  without 
harm  so  long  as  this  does  not  fall  below  two-thirds  of  the 
normal,  Compensation  in  the  carbon  dioxide  pressure  is 
easily  produced.  As  long  as  a  diver  does  net  get  more 
than  3  per  cent.  CO^  while  at  work  he  feels  no  distress. 
If  he  goes  down  10  metres,  and  the  percentage  of  CO. 
in  the  helmet  air  remains  the  same  as  It  was  at 
the  surface,  the  alveolar  CO;  percentage  will  be  doubled 
(that  is,  5.6  per  cent,  instead  of  2.3  per  cent,  at  two  atmo- 
spheres instead  of  one).  He  must,  therefore,  receive 
twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  at  10  metres  as  he  received 
at  the  surface.  Lieutenant  Damant  and  Gunner  Catto 
remained  free  from  distress  under-  these  conditions  at  a 
depth  of  65  metres.  Excess  of  carbonic  acid  must  be 
guarded  against;  since  the  diver  may  become  unconscious, 
and  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  draw  a  man  up  rapidly 
from  a  great  depth,  especially  if  he  has  been  down  for  & 
considerable  time,  and  it  is  also  dangerous  to  leave  an 
unconscious  man  at  the  bottom.  He  showed  that  the 
high  mortality  In  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  aud  lead  mines- 
(which  he  investigated  for  the  British  Government  in 
1903)  is  not  due  to  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Provided  that 
this  gas  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  in  mines  at  ordinary 
pressure,  carbonic  acid  may  be  disregarded.  The  mor- 
tality proved  to  be  due  to  tuberculous  phthisis  and  tc 
ankylostomiasis.  The  formidable  dangers  which  deep  divers- 
have  to  contend  with  only  occur  in  the  ascent  to  the  sur- 
face. The  symptoms  in  mild  cases  are  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  elsewhere  ("  bends"),  in  more  serious  cases  temporary  or 
permanent  paralysis,  and  in  very  serious  cases  asphyxia, 
which  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Thirty  years  ago  P.  Bert 
showed  that  these  symptoms  were  produced  by  the  libera* 
tion  of  gas  bubbles  in  the  blood  or  other  body  tissues. 
Von  SchriJtter  and  others  have  done  a  considerable* 
amount  of  work  on  this  subject.  When  decompression 
takes  place  too  rapidly  the  nitrogen,  which  has  saturated 
the  tissues  according  to  Dalton's  Jaw,  becomes  liberated 
in  the  form  of  bubbles,  and  the  symptoms  are  pro 
dneed  by  the  local  or  general  blocking  of  the  cir- 
culation by  these  bubbles.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  no  liberation  took  place  if  the  decompression  were 
carried  out  slowly.  In  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Lister  Institute  on  man  and  goats  the  author  and 
his  collaborators  produced  conditions  similar  to  those  oJ 
caisson  disease  In  a  steel  pressure  chamber,  the  gilt  of 
Dr.  L.  Mond.    It  could  be  shown  that  the  danger  of  rapid. 
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decompress;  obviated.    The  fact  was  elicited 

that  fat  takes  up  a     ■■  Mes  as  ■much  nitro 

blood,  and  thus  a  ddhaidftrable  store  of  nitrogen  wti 
available  for  the  production  of  symptoms.     Experirrj 
further  showed  thai  could  be  reduced  rapidly  ! 

irtmii.il  at  cout  danger  of  symptoms,  and 

this  led  the  irtVesWgSftfta   ,0   aseerfoin  whether  4 
a  could  be  reduced  to  2  and  6  to  3.    They  fou 
tils  could  be  Stage  decompression  was 

i'j    -t-jult  they  elaborated  tabl 
decompress;.;  have  been  adopted  I 

British  rirfvy.  Tl  e  method  Mas  proved  absolcfelv 
-factory,  both  for  m'an  and  goats.  la  discussing 
mining  the  0.  .vlth  the  question  of  tempera- 

ture. First,  lie  speke  of  the  sources  of  heat,  and  then  he 
stated  that  as  long  as  the  temperature  .(measured  by  the 
wet  bulb  then  exceed  31°  C.  to  32°  C.  no 

symptoms  ooe-j.:  &.  GdriifsH  miners  have  reeognize'd't'he 
significance  of  increased  ston  working  as   soon 

as  they  feel  the  heat  at  all  excessive.    In  this  way  it  is 

ne  owner,  and  not  the  miner,  who  suffer^, 
regard  to  ventilati'  >h,  the  fact  that  a  considerable  Si 
■of  air  dries   the  dust,  air,  and  surf bmidirig 

i  Jieair  temperature,  led  the  speaker  to  stfal 
■excessive  rnhie  \ ;;  ulatinn   is  much  mow  dar>geree 
too  little.    Haldane  was  alio  much  applauded  at  the  end 
of  his  address. 

The  third  speaker   was    Professor    Schattenfroh    cf 
it    with    the    principles    02     a 
standardization  of  water.    After  a  very  long  introduction, 
during  which  many  of  the  audience  stealthily  crept  out  of 
fiie.  n'aH.Ke  said  that,  besides'thej  e  aydroldgtst, 

and  the  chemise,  the  hygienist  mould  also  be  ce 
on  this  question.  Difficulties  are  sometimes  met  with, 
when  the  opinions  of  the  medical  man  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  hygienist,  The  most  important  diseases 
which  can  be  transmitted  by  water  are  cholera  and  typhoid 
fever.  Water  poisoning  is  rare,  but  at  times  lead  may  Be 
found,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  poisoning.  The  speaker 
then  dealt  with  Pettenkofer's  theory  on  the  auto- 
cleanstog  ©f  rivers.  He  believes  that  epidemics  can  be 
spread  by  meat's  of  drinking  *»attr.  Although  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  water  used  for  wash- 
ing, bathing,  etc.,  is  capable  of  spreading  disease,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  hygienist  must  remedy  any  soiling  cr 
polluting  of  this  water,  too.  He  regards  hydrogen 
peroxide  as  the  best  chemical  means  of  sterilizing  water, 
but  the  action  is  very  slow.  Boiling,  however,  still 
remains  the  most  reliable  method.  He  then  turned  to  the 
means  of  controlling  waterworks  and  the  best  methods  of 
planning  new  Works.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  insist 
on  regularity  in  the  control,  and,  this  must  be  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological.  The  latter  must  be 
extended  to  bacteria  which  infiltrate  soil.  Any  recent 
chemical  or  bacterial  alteration  in  water  must  be  e 
immediately  and  dealt  with  promptly.  He  thought  that 
an  international  commission  on  this  question  could  do 
much  for  the  public  good.  Much  still  needs  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

Before  the  sitting  eloped  the  President  received  the 
permission  of  those  present  to  send  a  memorial  telegram 
to  Pasteur's  widow  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  oi 
Eastern's  death. 

The  Work  or  the  Sections. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  Sections  met  again,  and 
worked  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion included  immunity,  typhoid  fever,  vaccines  and 
opsonic  indices,  the  prevention' of  dust  in  the  industries, 
the  fitness  for  tropical  service,  and  the  dangers  of 
electricity. 

In  Section  V  Pfeiffek  spoke  first  on  the  pre; 
inoculations  against  enteric  fever,  cholera,  and  plague, 
and  claimed  for  himself  priority  in  having  founded 
the  method  on  which  all  later  modifications  have  been 
based.  Aiter  his  speech  a  pause  was  made  while  the 
Section  was  being  photographed.  Sir  A.  Wr.ioi 
spoke,  and  urged  his  own  e'aims  in  such  a  tone  that  Pf eiffer 
left  the  room.  Sir  A.  Wright's  views  appear  to  have 
undergone  some  change,  inasmuch  as  he  stated  that  the 
opinion  that  opsonic  substance  is  identical  with  the  ambo- 
ceptor of  Ehrlichs  teaching  may  or  may  not  be  correct, 
and  he  did  not  lay  any  stress  on  it,  since  he  dealt  with 
the  opsonic  function,  and  would  hot  50  so  far  as  to  insist 


that  there  was  any  opsonic  substance  in  the  slen?e  oi   a 
1  -1  body.    He  did  hot,  however,  make  his1  present 
view  very  clear. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  the  Reichstag  Building,  evident 
signs   that  the   numbers    had    had   nearly   oncrngh   was 
noticed.     The   Sections   were   only   fairly   tilled,   and    in 
...  inattentive,  talkative,  and  resi- 
I  leginrnng  at  9,  One  found  that  by  10.30  some  ro6ms 
had  or:!.  :  people  left. 

The;  of  the  Sections  were  on  the  whole 

caae| 
Hejiared  and 'the  time  limit  wa 

,  ,    1  I  in  d'tib  than  is 

ly  be  said  6n 
ga  mbst  of  the  H  ■'   and 

ive.    The  photographer  w      1 

m    had    to    be  photographed, 
.  or:  of  from  qaavter  to  hall  a-e  ftou 
d   in  pictures  of  doubtful  value.    True  the   i 

:  one  advantage  when  the  phcrt 
b  -n  in  anotherp1e.ee,  namely,  that  the  roiry  cooled 
;\.-nefiei'aily.     The  weather  daring  the  who;: 
was  beautifully  sunny  aud  warm— and   as   a  result   the 
rooms    became    almost    bverpdweringly    hot    when    the 
e.tt^ndtiiice  was  good. 

The  Etiology  of  Tuberculosis. 
Arloixo  said  that  he  regarded  the  t&Serlli  of  human 
and  bovine  tuberculosis  as  identical,  and  that  the  *msl) 
differences  which  are  noted  are  only  the  signs  of  altered 
local  conditions.  He  therefore  believed  that  in  the 
attempts  to  prevent  this  disease  a  gtfeat  risk  was  run 
if  reliance  were  placed  on  a  lessened  susceptibility  of 
one  species  toward  the  bacilli  of  another.  V. 
thong':  ti  ntary   tract  was  a   frequent  portal  of 

entry  for  the  tubercle  bacillus,  "and  that  it   could   pass 
through  the  intact  mucosa  without  producing  any  lesion. 
He  was  convinced  that  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  was 
a  source  of  infection  in  many  eases,  while  he   rej 
fttffeetioi  ■<,  as  less  frequent  and  less  important. 

Flugi  ;:  thai  inhalation  of  infected  droplets 

was  tie  •   .>■   Infection,  and  advanced 

evidence  that  wl    .  ejected  by  feeding 

■  ibers  oi  feScilli  'were  necessary. 
RirbErt,  BSsing  his  opines  on  his  post-mortem 
experience,  £$6k  the  view  that  the  most  ecdmon 
form    of    infection    is 'the  airborne,   si-jee   in  the  g?eat 

1  lie  bronchia!  glands  and  the 
are  the  primary  reats  oi  the  disease.  He  considered  that 
■  oai  infection  was  rave.,  eud  would  adopt  measures 
against  the  inhalation  oi  bacilli.  Vok  SOhkOt'teu  spoke 
of  the  lungs  as  the  most  common  ceat  of  primary 'tuber- 
culosis, but  considered  that  at  present  the  frequency  of 
primary  inf  e ction  of  the  various  organs  was  not  exactly 
known.  It  was  not  possible  by  clinical  examination  to 
determine  which  organ  wa-i  primarily  'affected  ;  this 
could  always  be  determined  by  necroseopic  investigation. 
Baktel  believed  that  infection  took  place  through  the 
lymphatic  channels,  and  spoke  of  a  lymphoid  form.  Rolf 
agreed  with  von  SchrOtter.  Rabin«witsch-Kemtner  spoke 
of  sorer  6b  which  she  had  carried  out  with  Orth. 

tending  to  show  that  tubercle  bacilli  could  be  absorbed 
through  the  intestinal  tract  in  pig's,  and  gave  rise  to 
general  tuberculosis.  Gastrostomy  "was  performed,  and 
after  the  fistula  had  healed,  measured  quantities  of  bacilli 
in  suspension  were  introduced  with  great  care  through  a 
tube,  the  fistula  itself  not  being  touched  by  the  infected 
material.  Tuberculosis  followed  on  a  dose  of  3  grams, 
whit?  arthotfgh  no  maeroseopical  signs  could  be  ft 
after  a  dose  of  1  2  gram,  it  was  proved  by  inoculation  that 
the  blood  of  the  pig 'contained  bacilli. 

Erreilli  of  the  Ttiphcvi  O, 
Lcefexer  said  that  bacteria"  of  this  group  comprised  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  some  01"  which  were  the  carnal 
organisms  oi  severe  general  infections,  some  gave  rise 
only  to  local  infections,  and  some  were  non-pathocenic.  He 
grouped  them  together  under  the  family  name  of  Typhaceae. 
The  characteristics  of  the  group  are  that  they  are  small 
rodlets  with  rounded  ends,  do  hot  present,  any  endogenous 
spore  formation,  are  not  stainable  by  Gram,  and  grow  in 
gelatine  as  round,  oval,  or  hone-tehaped  grey  or  brown 
colonies,  presenting  a  more  or  less  granular  appearance. 
The  colonies   do  not  liquefy  gelatine.     Morphologically 
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and  biologically,  the  various  forms  can  be  differentiated  in 
several  ways.  Some  have  no  power  of  movement,  some 
are  slightly  mobile,  while  others,  possessing  flagella, 
present  extensive  movement.  Some  form  indol,  others 
proteinchrome  in  peptone  solutions,  while  others  do  not 
form  either.  .Again,  the  behaviour  toward  the  different 
sugars  can  be  used  to  differentiate  the  individual  species. 
Lastly,  the  pathogenicity  towards  various  animals  and  the 
reactions  towards  agglutinating  serums  render  it  possible 
to  distinguish  minute  characteristics.  He  investigated 
the  question  of  adding  bile  to  the  culture  media  after 
Conradi  had  obtained  excellent  results  with  his  bile-blood 
method,  and  found  that  a  bouillon  nutrose  egar,  to  which 
3  per  cent,  of  ox  bile  and  1.9  per  cent,  of  a  0.2  per  cent, 
of  malachite  green  solution  had  been  added,  formed  a 
medium  which  was  specially  adapted  for  the  cultural 
detection  of  typhoid  bacilli.  (It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Loeffler  did  not  mention  MacConkey,  who  was 
the  first  to  recommend  the  addition  of  bile  to  the 
medium  for  B.  typhosus.)  Loeffler  finds  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  fluid  or  gelatinous  nutrient  media,  which 
contain  certain  dyes,  the  characteristic  changes  revealing 
the  influence  of  the  components  on  the  substratum.  The 
dye  he  used  was  malachite  green ;  his  solution  for  the 
typhoid  bacillus  consisted  of  peptone,  nutrose,  grape 
sugar,  lactose,  and  malachite  green,  while  that  for  the 
paratyphoid  was  the  same  without  grape  sugar.  By  means 
of  these  solutions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  specific 
agglutinating  serums,  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
following  groups  and  forms : 

Typhae,  which  do  not  form  gas  in  either  solution,  which 
precipitate  typhoid  solution,  but  not  paratyphoid  solution. 
There  are  five  forms  in  this  class,  the  characters  of  each  of 
which  he  described. 

Josarceac,  which  produce  gas  and  foam  in  typhoid  solution 
and  decolorize  paratyphoid  solution.  He  described  eight 
forms  of  this  class. 

Coleae,  which  produce  gas  in  both  solutions.  This  class 
only  contained  two  forms. 

Lentz,  in  the  absence  of  Babes,  was  next  called  upon 
for  his  report.  He  said  that  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
fevers  were  bacteraemic  affections.  The  bacilli  gained 
entrance  through  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  and  multiplied  in  this  situation  as  well  as  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  bone  medulla. 
From  these  situations  they  entered  the  blood  and  passed 
through  the  liver  into  the  bile  and  through  the  kidneys 
into  the  urine  in  the  process  of  being  excreted.  The 
bacteria  did  not  increase  in  the  intestinal  contents.  The 
only  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  affections 
in  all  cases  was  by  bacteriological  examination.  The 
bacteria  of  meat  poisoning  might  produce  symptoms 
which  were  due  either  to  the  absorption  of  toxins  from 
food  or  to  the  entrance  of  the  bacteria  into  the  lymphatic 
system  as  in  typhoid  infections. 

Chantkmesse  considered  that  Loeffler's  test  might  prove 
valuable.  He  discussed  the  difficulties  met  with  clinic- 
ally, without  being  able  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the 
problem. 

Ghon  spoke  on  the  infection  of  the  meninges  by  the 
two  bacilli,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  differential 
diagnosis  could  only  be  made  by  bacteriological  means. 

Stark  believed  that  many  cases  of  paratyphoid  fever  were 
absolutely  indistinguishable  from  typhoid  fever,  and  it 
was  just  the  milder  cases  which  should  claim  minute 
attention.    The  diagnosis  must  be  bacteriological. 

Levy  agreed,  and  stated  that  in  three  fourths  of  all  cases 
paratyphoid  bacilli  were  to  be  found  In  the  blood. 

Baoinski  spoke  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  run  a 
course  similar  to  summer  diarrhoea,  but  hedid  not  believe 
that  paratyphoid  was  ever  clinically  like  typhoid.  Further, 
he  recognized  cases  exartly  like  typhoid  which  ended  in 
recovery  and  in  which  neither  B.  typhosus  nor  B.  paratyphi 
could  be  found.  Uhlenhuth,  who  had  experimented  with 
both  bacilli  in  animals,  had  found  that  paratyphoid  bacilli 
frequently  lived  a  saprophytic  life  in  pigs.  He  therefore 
thought  tb  at  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  point,  and  that 
If  his  observations  were  confirmed  more  control  should  be 
exercised  over  pork,  ham,  etc.,  so  that  paratyphoid 
Infections  might  be  prevented. 

Wollk  Kisnek  had  seen  cases  of  paratyphoid  indis- 
tinguishable from  typhoid  fever  and  others  very  like 
cholera  nostras. 

Citron     spoke    of    the     difficulty     of     distinguishing 


paratyphic  and    "  Schweinepest "  bacilli  bacteriologically,. 
The  agglutination  test  was  not  sufficient. 

Baumler  thought  that  If  the  paratyphoid  bacilli  were 
as  widely  spread  as  they  were  supposed  to  be,  It  was 
strange  that  infection  was  not  more  common.  He  sup- 
ported the  view  that  the  two  infections  were  similar,  and. 
asserted  that  paratyphoid  fever  was  just  as  dangerous  as 
typhoid  fever. 

In  reply,  Loeffler  stated  that  no  serum  existed  which 
could  be  relied  upon  to  distinguish  each  form  by  agglu- 
tination. He  suggested  that  an  international  commission, 
should  be  appointed  to  investigate  and  draw  up  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  problem.  Four  or  five 
institutes  were  named  as  being  suitable  for  such  work. 
(To  be  continued.') 


THE    CANADIAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

[From  our  Correspondent.] 
The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Medicai' 
Association  was  held  in  the  McGill  University  Buildings, 
Montreal.  The  attendance,  as  was  expected  after  the. 
British  Medical  Association's  meetings  last  year,  was  not 
quite  as  large  as  usual,  but  a  very  profitable  and  enjoyable 
time  was  spent  by  the  delegates. 

First  General  Meeting. 
The  President,  Dr.  McPhedran,  of  Toronto,  occupied 
the  chair  at  the  first  general  meeting,  the  routine  business 
including  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  the  secretaries'' 
report,  the  proposal  of  new  members,  and  notices  of 
motion.  Among  the  communications  was  one  from  the 
British  Columbia  Medical  Association,  asking  the  support 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  in  obtaining  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  patent  medicines, 
and  expressing  its  disapproval  of  the  "  unscientific  and 
possibly  dangerous"  practice  of  prescribing  the  secret 
proprietary  medicines. 

Demonstrations. 

The  general  meeting  was  followed  by  a  lantern  demon- 
stration of  radiographs,  illustrating  certain  forms  of  Colles" 
and  Pott's  fractures,  chiefly  showing  the  malformations 
resulting  from  union  in  deformity,  by  Dr.  Gird  wood,  of 
Montreal.  In  addition  to  these  slides  a  very  fine  series 
of  radiographs  was  shown  as  a  special  exhibit  by  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  At  12.30  there  was  a  clinic  at 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  followed  by  a  lunch. 

The  Sections  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  met  in  the  after- 
noon rather  behind  schedule  time,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
length  of  the  general  meetings  ;  the  following  papers  were 
on  the  programme  for  the  afternoon : 

In  Surgery. 
Discussion  on  Hypertrophy  of  the  Prostate- 
Etiology  aDd  Pathology  :  Dr.  G.  B.  Armstrorjg  (Montreal). 
Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis  :  Dr.  Starr  (Toronto). 
TrBatmcnt     (Non-Surgical:  Mr.  Cameron  (Toronto), 
xreaimeni     (  operative  :  Dr.  James  Bell  (Montreal). 

In  Medicine. 

The  Normal  Temperature  :  Dr.  Rudolph  (Toronto). 

•1  he  Psychology  of  the  Sick  Room  :  Dr.  J.  Hunter  (Toronto)-. 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  with  Tuberculin:  Dr.  G.  W„ 
Rosa  (Toronto). 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  with  Marmorek's  Serum  :  Dr. 
da  MartigDy  (Montreal). 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Parotid  Gland :  Dr.  C.  P. 
Howard  (Montreal). 

Grocca's  Sign  of  ^Paravertebral  Triargle  of  Dullness:  Dr. 
Lyman  (Montreal). 

The  Irritable  Heart :  Dr.  W.  S.  Morrow  (Montreal). 

Addresses. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Olmstead  of  Hamilton  delivered 
the  Address  in  Surgery,  and  in  the  evening  the  President's 
address  was  delivered  in  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the 
McGill  Students'  Union.  There  were  over  200  delegates- 
present,  besides  a  large  number  of  ladies,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  address  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  reception 
and  dining  rooms  where  the  members  were  received  and 
refreshments  served. 

Dr.  McPhedran's  speech  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
He  emphasized  the  need  of  reorganization,  and  declared 
that  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  Association  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  growing  country  ;  even  fox  a  continuance  of 
existence  radical  changes  in   the  constitution  must  be 
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made.  In  the  past  they  had  been  satisfied  with  a  quiet 
life,  content  to  take  by  the  way  anything  that  was  oflered, 
obeying  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  the  injunction, 
"  Take  no  thought  of  the  morrow."  MaDy  of  the  younger 
men  knew  nothing  of  the  Assoeiation,  and  it  was  time  that 
of  the  6,000  medical  men  in  Canada  6,000  should  be 
enrolled  in  its  books,  The  Committee  on  reorganization 
had  completed  its  work,  and  the  scheme  submitted  had 
been  approved  by  the  Associations  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario  before  whom  it  had  been  placed.  The  main 
reason  for  this  change  was  the  comparative  indifference  to 
scientific  research  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  the 
medical  men  in  particular.  The  struggle  for  existence 
incident  to  a  young  country  was  doubtless  the  chief 
cause  ;  but  it  was  not  an  excuse,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Association  was  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  profession  and 
advance  the  scientific  interests  of  the  country.  Another 
important  object  was  the  uplifting  effect  on  general 
medical  education  and  the  unification  of  the  require- 
ments for  qualification  in  the  various  provinces,  which 
would  lead  to  a  working  basis  for  general  registra- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  Roddick  Bill.  Passing 
on  to  other  points,  Dr.  McPhedran  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  medical  journal, 
which  would  be  recognized  as  the  representative  medical 
paper  of  Canada.  This  he  thought  could  be  easily  done, 
as  there  were  at  present  none  but  journals  of  compara- 
tively local  interest  and  hardly  representative  of  the 
Dominion.  Lastly,  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
State  Commission  on  sanitation,  illustrating  his  remarks 
by  reference  to  the  Petewawa  mliilary  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  so  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  this  year. 

Second  General  Meeting. 
At  the  general  meeting  on  the  following  morning  the 
question  of  a  Dominion  medical  jourral  was  discussed. 
a  rather  hot  debate  resulted  in  the  question  being  left 
over  for  a  committee  to  gather  information  on  the  subject 
and  lay  it  before  the  next  meeting,  the  general  impression 
being  that  the  project  would  bs  carried  through. 

Medical  Protective  Society. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Medical  Protective  Associa- 
tion, which  is  always  held  in  connexion  with  the  Medical 
Association,  was  the  next  business.  Dr.  Powell,  the  Pre- 
sident, was  In  the  chair,  and  all  the  reports  showed  a 
flourishing  condition  of  affairs.  The  chief  business  was 
connected  with  a  motion  limiting  membership  to  those 
who  were  eligible  for  the  Canadian  Medical  Association. 
The  motion  was  carried  after  some  discussion,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  several  homoeopathic  physicians  already 
belonged  to  the  Medical  Protective  Association.  The 
officers  were  all  re-elected. 

Sections. 
The  meeting  then  divided  into  Sections,  the  following 
papers  being  on  the  programme : 

Stirgica!  Section. 

A  case  of  Primary  Bilateral  Mastoiditis :  Dr.  GoMsrnith 
(Toronto). 

Vaseline  Oil  in  the  Dressing  of  the  Eadical  Mastoid 
Operation  :  Dr.  Roy  (Montreal). 

Cholesteatoma  Involving  the  Labyrinth :  Dr.  Matthewson 
(Montreal). 

A  Machine  for  the  Forcible  Correction  of  Deformed  Feet : 
Dr.  X  utter. 

DaDger  Signals  in  Anaesthesia :  Dr.  Johnston  (Toronto). 

Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Abdominal  Sections  and  what 
they  have  Taught  Me  :  Dr.  Smith  (Montreal). 

Medical  and  Laboratory  Workers'  Sections  Combined. 
Discussion    on   Cerebrospinal   Meningitis :    by  Dr.  J.    J. 
Mackenzie     (Toronto),    Dr.      Larleur     and     Dr.      Blackader 
(Montreal). 

A  clinic  was  then  held  at  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital followed  by  lunch,  and  after  a  general  meeting  the 
Sections  resumed  work  as  follows : 

Surgical  Section. 

A  case  of  Longstanding  Melano-Sarcoma  of  the  Palate-: 
Dr.  Roy. 

Listerisoi:  Dr.  Wright  ( Toronto). 

Cancer  of  the  Breast :  Dr.  Armstrong  (Montreal). 

The  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Arthritis  :  Dr.  Primrose 
Toronto) 

The  Clinicil  Side  of  Eo'.opic  Pregnancy :  Dr.  Chipman 
(Montreal). 


Medical  Section. 

When  and  How  to  Resume  Normal  Feeding  in  Typhoid 
Fever  :  Dr.  1'otb.erlngham  (Toronto).  „.  1 

Rectal  Hydrotherapy  in  Typhoid  Fever:  Dr.  McKeough 
(Chatham). 

Paresis ;  Certain  Features  in  Regard  to  Etiology  and 
Differential  Diagnosis  :  Dr  Fitzgerald  (Toronto). 

Cases  of  Brain  Tumour  :  Dr.  Shirres  (Montreal). 

Tabes  Dorsalis  acd  its  Re-educative  Treatment  :  Dr.  C.  K. 
Russell  (Montreal). 

Aneurysm  of  Cerebral  Arteries  :  Dr.  A.  H.  Gordon 
[Montreal). 

Cyst  of  the  Pia  arachnoid :  Dr.  Robins  (Montreal). 

Striionof  Laboratory  Workers. 

On  S:-2»!led  Lymphosarcoma  and  Hodgkin's  Disease  : 
Dr.  KeeDan  'Montreal). 

The  Occurrence  of  Congenital  Adhesions  in  LefS  Common 
Iliac  Vein  :  Dr.  McMurrich  (Toronto). 

On  Diphtheroid  Bacteria  in  the  Xcse  and  Throat  of  the  Sane 
and  Insane  :  Dr.  Connell  (Kingston). 

The  Bacteriology  of  Canned  Gcois  :  Professor  Harrison  (St. 
Anne). 

Note  on  the  Tubercle  Bacillus,  Isolated  from  Fatal  Cases  of 
Primary  Cervical  Tuberculous  Adenitis  :  Dr.  Duval  (Montreal:. 

A  Case  of  Retinitis  Pigmentosa  :  Dr.  8.  H.  McKee 
(Montreal). 

Heart  with  Double  Mitral  OriBce  sod  an  Unusual  Defect  of 
the  Auricular  Septum  :  Dr.  Abbott  1  Montreal). 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roddick  entertained  the 
members  at  a  garden  party. 

Address  in  Medicine. 
In  the  evening  the  Address  in  Medicine  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Rolleston  (London)  at  the  McGill  Students' 
Union,  on  recent  work  in  connexion  with  the  suprarenal 
gland  being  his  subject.  The  lecture  was  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  The 
subject  and  manner  of  treatment  did  not  lend  themselves 
to  abbreviation,  and,  as  the  address  will  be  published,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  summary.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  lecturer  at  the  close. 

New  Constitution  :   Next  Meeting. 

The  third  day  was  commenced  with  election  of  officers 
and  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  the  general 
meeting.  Ottawa  was  chosen  lor  the  next  meeting  in 
1908,  and— 

Dr.  Frederick  Montizimbert,  Director-General  ol  Public 
Health,  was  elected  President. 

The  General  Secretary  and  General  Treasurer— Dr.  Elliot 
and  Dr.  Small— retain  their  offices. 

The  Vice-President  and  Local  Secretary  for  each  province 
are  as  follows  : 

Quebec — Dr.  England  and  Dr.  Gordcn. 

Ontario— Br.  Aikens  and  Dr.  Hackney. 

New  Brunswick — Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Ariglin. 

Nova  Scotia — Dr.  Curry  and  Dr.  Mathers. 

Prince  Eiv.-ard  Island— Dr.  McWeil  and  Dr.  McLaughlin. 

Manitoba-Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Bell. 

Saskatchewan — Dr,  Kemp  and  Dr.  Kee. 

Alberta — Dr.  Sansom  and  Dr.  Dow. 

British  Columbia— Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Walker. 

Federal  Executive  Committee :  Dr.  Powell,  Dr.  Echlin,  and 
Dr.  Gibson. 

The  new  constitution  drafted  by  the  Committee 
appointed  two  years  ago  was  adopted  without  discussiorj. 
The  most  important  change  is  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
affiliation  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dominion 
Association  and  the  various  provincial  bodies  will  be 
enabled  to  work  together.  It  has  been  felt  fcr  some  time 
that  there  was  unnecessary  rivalry  between  the  claims  of 
the  local  and  Dominion  organizations,  and  the  new 
constitution  is  designed  to  define  the  scope  of  work  of 
each  society. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Third  Report. 
The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  19C6,  to  inanire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April, May,  Juce.  and  July,  1907,bears 
date  July  29tb,  1907,  bat  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*   We  continue  our  abstracts 

of  tb°  Pv'riprp". 

*  London  :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited.  109;  Fetter  Lane,  E  C  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  directly  or  th>-  ugh  auv  bookseller,  from  W9m*n  and  Son>. 
Limited.  1C9.  Fetter  Lme,  Fleet  Street.  EC.  :  scd  32.  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster.  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
Gr»fto    Street,  Dublin,  1907. 
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Ecidence  of  Sir  T.  Lauder  £rw:ion,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  T.P.S. 
In     reply     to     questions      by     the     Chairman,    Sir 
Lander     Brunton     said     that     in     his     experimental 
researches   he    had  particularly  tried   to   ascertain  the 
action  of  drugs,  especially  with  a  view  to  utilizing  them 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.    Asked  as  to  the  "  baking  : 
experiment    referred    to    by    some    antivlviseciiomsi.-, 
he  said  that  in  18/0  Professor  Strieker  found  that  rabbits, 
when  completely  narcotized  with  chloral,  lost  their  power 
of  maintaining  their  temperature  and  died.  If  those  rabbits 
were   enveloped  in  cotton  wool,  they  lay  senseless  for 
many  hours,  and  ultimately  recovered.    He  found  that  ii, 
instead  of    merely  wrapping    them    in  cotton  wool,  he 
kept   them    warm    artificially   with    an    ordinary   hot- 
water    bag,    cr    by   a    tin   hot -water    can,    the    animals 
would  bear  a  bigger  dose  of  chloral,  and  still  recover. 
These    experiments    had    borne    practical 
tinning,  the  witness  ^aid  the  next  thing  he  wanted  to 
dnd  out  was  why  certain  drugs,  given  in  eases  of  disease 
accompanied  by  high  fever,  did  not  act  in  the  usual  way. 
it  was  pointed  cut  by  Professor  Thomas  that  pneumonia, 
when  treated  by  digitalis,  did  not  yield  to  the  dru^ 
way  one  would  expect  from  the  action  of  the  drag  upon  a 
healthy  man.    It  occurred  to  the  witness  that  this  might 
be  due  to  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  heart,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  experiments  upon  animals  with  high 
temperatures.     If  a  healthy  animal  or  a  healthy  man  was 
kept  in  a  warm  place  as  a  rule  the  temperature  did  not 
rise  very  high,  bat  if  an  animal  was  narcotized  coLipleta'y. 
and  then  kept  warm,  it  had  lost  its  power  of  regelating  the 
temperature,  and  the  temperature  went  on  risu 
the  animal  died,  although  it  remained  per. 
seipns  the  whole  time.    He  therefore  narcotized  animals 
(especially  rabbits  by  a  large  dose  either  of   cbl 
opium,  and  placed  them  in  a  bath,  of  which  he  showed 
a    model.     A    full    description    was    given   in  fch 
Barthc.  \rt»,  volume  vii,   for    1871,   page    218. 

The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  find  out  the  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  in  hyperpyrexia.  In  many  cases  of 
the  temperature  oi  the  patient  rose  high  above  the 
acrraai,  and  then  ihese  patients  were  in  a  state  .of  extrams 
danger,  and  unjess  the  temperature  could  be  reduced  in 
some  way  the  patient  would  die.  The  rabbits^  were,  all 
:-asoe  out  of  anaesthesia,  or  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  chloral.  There  were  two  different  series 
of  experiments.  The  first  was  upon  the  effect  of  heat  m 
preserving  life  ;  the  second  series  upon  the  effect  of  heat 
in  causing  alteration  in  the  heart.  The  staterae_ 
■chloral  and  opium  or  morphine  were  not  narcotL 
did  not  remove  pain,  was  simply  a  lie.  If  one  gave  cwy 
animal  a  sufficiently  large  dose  of  ciiloral  or  opium,  sen- 
sibility was  so  completely  abolished  that  there  was  nothing 
one  could  do  that  would  awaken  its  sensibility. 
Nearly  all  his  experiments  were  done  after  he  had 
been  In  Ludwig's  laboratory  in  Leipzig,  in  wbich 
the  Invariable  rule  v/a3  that  before  any  experiment 
was  done  the  animal,  should  be  thoroughly  narcotized.  Mr. 
Graham  referred  to  a  series  of  experiments  recorded  in  the 
Practitioner,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  273.  He  had  probably  mixed 
up  these  experiments  and  yet  a  third  set  upon  the  actioa 
of  aconite  as  an  antipyretic.  In  many  eases  of  fever  j 
email  doses  of  aconite  seemed  to  reduce  the  fever  very  much  , 
and  Dr.  Cash  and  the  witness  tried  to  see  how  far  the 
aconite  would  do  this  in  animals,  and  more  especially 
they  used  pigeons.  The  normal  temperature  of  a  pigeon 
was  about  104°,  whereas  in  man  it  was  only  98.251  P. 
these  pigeons  they  did  use  a  metal  box  with  s  glass  top ; 
surrounding  the  box  was  a  second  case  in  which  one  ooald 
put  either  hot  or  cold  water,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  box  to  a  degree  as  they  liked.  They  padded 
the  inside  with  brown  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
contact  of  the  animal  with  the  metal  itself,  because 
they  did  not  want  any1  local  chill  or  any  local  burning 
...>  experiment.  They  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  animals  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  box,  in 
30iu3  eases  to  106°  F. ;  but  thiB  could  hardly  be  described 
as  baking  alive,  because  whereas  the  highest  temperature 
to  which  the  box  was  raised  was  106°  F.,  he  had 
foand  by  inquiry  that  the  lowest  temperature  of  the 
Jermyn  Street  Bath  was  120°  F.,  their  highest  tem- 
utrAtoue  running  up  to  230°.  If  one  narcotized  a  cat 
cotpnleUiy  with  either  ciiloral  or  with  opium,  and  left 
the  cotton  wool  round  it,  and  it  was  warm,  its 
trmpm-atuce  gradually  rose  because  the  narcosis  disturbed 


the  normal  power  of  regulating  the  temperature,  so  that 
the  temperature  of  the  cat  wonld  rise  to  111°,  112,  and 
113°,  and  then  that  was  hyperpyrexia,  and  it  died,  just 
as  patients  who  had  acute  rheumatism  often  died 
with  high  temperature  in  a  hospital  ward.  Asked  by 
Colonel  Loekweoi  if  he  looked  upon  the  present 
laws  on  the  subject  of  \ivi3ecti0n  a3  a  stop  to 
science,  he  said  to  a  certain  extent  he  did.  As  one 
illustration  how  the  Act  had  interfered  with 
which  might  have  been  beneficial,  he  said  that  about  1871. 
in  making  experiments  upon  snake  venom  with  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  they  found  that  there  w>-r<?  certain  subs 
which  would  destroy  snake  venom  absolutely,  but  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  immunity  or  saving  life  after  a 
big  dose  had  teen  injected.  The  Act  prevented  their 
continuing  the  experiments  at  home.  They  lapsed  for 
a  number  of  jears,  and  were  only  taken  up  again  about 
two  years  ago  by  Colonel  Rogers.  He  was  able  to  Like 
them  up  again  because  Professor  Waller  had  invented  a 
method  of  giving  chloroform  continuously  for  thirty  hours 
or  mere,  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  the  poison  and  then 
keep  the  animal  for  many  hours  under  the  anaesthetic, 
and  then  he  could  try  the  effects  of  the  antidote.  Colonel 
Rogers  had  now  go!  17  cr  20  cases  of  snake  bite,  in  which 
the  persons  would  almost  assuredly  have  died,  and  who 
had  been  saved  by  the  use  of  a  small  lancet,  in  the  handle 
ol  which  was  a  small  amount  of  permanganate  of  p 5tash: 
and  in  using  it  the  punctured  wound  made  by  the  snake's 
fang  was  converted  into  a  slit,  and  permanganate  of 
potash  was  rubbed  in  alter  being  wetted  with  saliva  He  did 
not  think  any  further  inspection  of  laboratories  necessary. 
He  believed  that  the  experiments  in  these  laboratories 
were  conducted  absolutely  painlessly.  In  reply  to  Sir 
W.  Collins,  the  witness  stated  that  B.  W.  Richardson's 
chief  account  of  nitrite  of  amyl  was  given  in  the  report  of 
the  British  Association  for  1864.  All  he  did  was  to 
that  it  was  a  "powerful  excitant  of  the  vascular  action," 
without  going  into  details.  He  did  suspect,  and  cor- 
ihe  excitement  of  the  heart  wa3  probably 
due  to  the  effect  oi  nitrite  of  amyl  in  dilating  the 
capillaries  and  lessening  the  resistance,  but  he  did 
not  pursue  that  any  further.  Rutherford  and  Gamgee 
c.de  experiments  upon  animals  with  an  ordinary 
manometer,  and  found  that  the  blood  pressure  was  greatly 
reduced  by  nitrite  of  amyl.  At  that  time  the  witness  was 
working  a  good  deal  in  the  laboratory  with  Gamgee,  and 
knew  all  about  the  experiments.  He  was  then  house- 
physician  in  a  hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  was  a 
man  in  the  wards  suffering  from  angina  pectoris.  He 
gftve  iira  chloral,  ether,  alcohol — everything  he  could 
think  of— bat  it  was  all  no  use.  He  sound  that  his  pulse 
during  the  attacks  became  very  tense;  he  then  gave 
nitrite  of  amyl,  and  it  was  [perfectly  successful.  But  for 
the  experiments  he  would  never  have  known  the  action 
of  nitrite  of  amyl ;  nobody  would  have  done  so.  In 
reply  to  further  qaestions,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
he  had  used  curare  at  all  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  because  he  always  had  the  feeling  that  curare 
alone  might  not  completely  destroy  sensibility. 
Asked  ff  it  would  not  be  well  that  there  should  be  some 
right  of  entry  by  authorized  people  occasionally  to  witness 
experiments,  he  said  he  did  not  know  that  it  would,  be- 
cause they  would  describe  things  in  a  way  that  was 
coloured  by  their  own  imagination.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  having  them  if  they  applied  to  a  central 
authority,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  Home  Office  thought 
they  were  proper  persons  to  see  them.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  the  power  of  dealing  with  disease  had  increased 
immensely.  That  increase  of  knowledge  would  not  have 
come  from  mere  clinical  observations  without  experiments 
upon  animals,  beeauseelinical  observations  bad  been  aa 
on  for  very  many  centuries,  and  had  led  to  nothing. 
He  regarded  abdominal  surgery  as  starting  with  some 
experiment;  upon  animals  made  by  Ludwig  and  Thhj -, 
who  were  investigating  the  action  of  intestinal  juice. 
These  experiments  were  continued  for  a  long  time  only  in 
the  laboratory ;  then  they  were  taken  up  by  the  surgeonc, 
more  especially  by  Billroth.  In  reply  to  further  questions 
the  witness  said  that  as  there  was  absolutely  no  pain 
involved  to  animals  and  a  great  deal  of  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  students  and  thereby  a  great  deal  of  pain  saved 
to  patients  afterwards,  he  thought  it  the  bcuuden  duty  oi 
the  teacher  to  give  demonstrations.  Anaesthetics  ought 
always  to  be  used.     Asked  in  what  dfrectlou  he  would 
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relax  the  existing  law,  he  said  he  would  allow  greater 
freedom  in  regard  to  experiments  in  which  no  actual  pain 
was  inflicted,  such  as  the  inoculation  experiments.  In 
connexion  with  this  point  he  mentioned  that  Huxley,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  said  to 
him  one  day : 

If  I  take  a  ive  minnow  and  put  a  hcok  right  through  It,  and 
then  spin  It  round  alive  until  I  catch  another  live  fish,  and  I 
pull  the  live  fish,  after  nnny  struggles  and  a  length  of  time, 
out  of  the  water,  I  am  perfeotly  entitled  to  do  that  because  I 
do  it  for  sport  ;  but  if  I  ecratch  the  nose  of  a  salmon  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  salmon  disease,  I 
am  making  an  experiment,  and  if  I  have  not  got  a  licence  I 
am  liable  to  a  fine  of  £50. 

From  his  experience  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
animals,  including  dogs,  under  the  influence  ol 
anaesthetics  for  lengthened  periods.  Asked  as  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  previous  witnesses  that  all  that  was  of 
value  was  learned  by  Dr.  Beaumont  from  the  examination 
of  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  he  said  that  was  not 
correct.  The  practical  introduction  of  pepsin,  pancreatin, 
and  all  the  adjuncts  to  digestion  had  resulted  from 
the  experiments  upon  animals,  made  afterwards  by 
Blondlot,  Bernard,  Bedder,  and  Schmidt,  and  others, 
and  most  recently  by  Pawlow.  Asked  il  in  his 
opinion  gastric  fistula  in  an  animal,  or  an  in- 
testinal fistula  in  an  animal  was  a  condition  in 
which  It  suffered  great  pain,  he  said  certainly  not. 
In  man  the  opening  of  the  stomach  was  usually  done 
without  any  anaesthetic ;  the  attachment  of  the  stomach 
to  the  wall  was  done  under  anaesthetics.  After  the  stomach 
had  been  opened  the  patient  seldom  or  never  experienced 
pain  in  the  passage  of  the  tube  Into  it  for  food.  In  reply 
to  further  questions,  he  said  no  one  should  do  experiments 
upon  animals  excepting  the  holder  of  a  licence  or  in  a 
licensed  place.  He  thought  if  one  got  a  licence  as  a 
recognized  good  worker  it  might  be  at  once  endorsed : 
"  This  licence  carried  with  it  the  liberty  to  work  upon  such 
and  such  things."  Every  now  and  again  in  every  research 
a  question  cropped  up,  and  if  one  had  to  wait  to  get  a 
special  licence  before  tackling  the  question  the  oppor- 
tunity for  answering  it  had  sometimes  gone.  He 
suggested  that  the  licence  should  last  a  year.  There 
were  no  grounds  for  saying  that  the  witnessing,  or  the 
performance  of  experiments  on  living  animals  in  any 
way  affected  the  character  of  the  spectator  or  the  operator. 
If  experiments  on  dogs  were  prohibited,  medical  science 
would  suffer,  because  for  many  of  the  experiments  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  and  cats  were  too  small,  and  other  animals 
of  the  same  Blze,  such  as  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  were  too 
expensive.  He  did  not  agree  that  an  animal  differed  eo 
materially  from  a  human  being  that  only  false  deductions 
could  be  drawn  from  experiments  on  animals.  In  reply  to 
further  questions  he  said  that  for  his  own  part  he  would 
not  be  inclined  to  allow  the  use  of  curare  as  an  anaesthetic. 
But  if  an  animal  was  anae°thetized,  he  did  not  see  why  one 
should  not  use  curare.  It  would  do  the  animal  no  harm, 
and  it  might  possibly  be  of  service  in  keeping  it  quiet. 
Asked  if  he  agreed  with  a  statement  by  Sir  James 
Thornton  that  "  No  experiments  were  ever  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of 
chloroform,"  the  witness  said  so  far  it  was  right  in  that  the 
anaesthetic  action  of  chloroform  was  discovered  by  experi- 
mentation upon  man,  unless  the  story  were  true  that  it 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  voluntary  experiment 
of  a  dog  upon  itself.  The  story  was — he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  true  or  not; — that  a  chemist  had  got  hold 
of  some  of  this  new  stuff,  which  he  put  in  a  little  jar  in 
a  corner  of  his  shop,  and  one  day  a  lady  came  in  with  a 
little  lapdog.  The  dog  smelt  at  this  jar,  when  it  fell  over 
Insensible ;  and  that  was  what  started  Simpson  on  his 
experiment.  But  the  definite  experiments  in  regard  to  its 
anaesthetic  action  were  really  made  by  Simpson  upon 
himself  and  Matthews  Duncan  and  one  or  two  others.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  cruelty  of  experiments  on  living 
animals  was  admitted  by  most  of  the  experimenters  them- 
selves. In  regard  to  another  statement  made  by  Sir  James 
Thornton  that  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  Schiff, 
Pavy,  and  others  on  diabetes  were  of  no  value,  he  said  the 
experiments  had  taught  us  a  great  deal  about  the  nature  of 
diabetes,  and  as  the  result  of  them  diabetes  could  be 
alleviated.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  was  extraordinarily  valu- 
able, and  practically  robbed  diphtheria  of  much  of  its  terror. 
The  evil   effects  attributed  to  it  by  Sir  James  Thornton 


were  much  mere  likely  due  to  the  toxin  rather  than  to 
the  antitoxin.  Asked  as  to  a  further  statement  that 
the  experiments  with  drugs  and  animals  had  not  only 
been  futile  but  misleading,  the  witness  said  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  in  pure  absolute  ignorance.  The  treatment 
of  myxoedema  introduced  by  Dr.  Murray  of  Newcastle 
was  founded  upon  experiments  on  animals.  In  reply 
to  further  questions,  the  witness  said  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Commission  sent  to  investigate  the  utility  of 
Pasteur's  treatment  about  1884  or  1885.  He  went,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Pasteur  was  wrong.  He  came  away 
perfectly  convinced  that  Pasteur  was  right,  and  there  was- 
no  doubt  whatever,  he  thought,  in  the  mind  of  any 
unprejudiced  person  that  Pasteur's  treatment  had  pro- 
duced a  complete  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
phobia. Hydrophobia  was  a  most  frightful  disease.  Just 
before  he  went  over  he  was  a  member  cf  a  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  to  investigate  hydro- 
phobia, and  he  went  throughout  all  the  country  examining 
cases,  and  the  cases  he  Baw  were  simply  heartbreaking. 
As  the  result  of  it  his  finger  got  incculated  with  rabid 
poison  when  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  he 
had  to  burn  it  out.  He  used  caustic  potash ;  there  was 
nothing  else.  He  took  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  and 
rubbed  it  in,  and  scraped  it  out  and  rubbed  it 
in  again.  That  was  the  only  treatment  available 
at  the  time,  but  it  did  not  improve  the  fingers. 
Asked  as  to  a  statement  by  Sir  James  Thornton  to  the 
effect  that  poisons  acted  so  differently  on  animals  and 
man  that  no  true  inference  could  be  drawn  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  witness  said  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
action  of  the  drugs  upon  different  men.  A  dose  of  aloes 
might  be  swallowed  by  certain  men  with  perfect  impunity, 
and  yet  it  was  known  that  in  the  great  majority  of  human 
beings  aloes  would  act  as  a  purgative.  The  same  with 
opium.  Sir  Robert  Christison  used  to  tell  of  a  particular 
family  who  were  not  affected  by  opium.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  Scottish  metaphysician,  would  swallow  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  with  perfect  impunity  ;  it  had  no 
action  at  all  upon  him,  but  it  was  not  that  he 
was  an  opium  eater  or  accustomed  to  it.  It  was 
a  pure  idiosyncrasy,  and  it  was  inherited  by  his 
eldest  sen.  Still,  the  majority  of  people  were  affected 
by  laudanum ;  so  that  what  held  good,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  animals  applied  in  the  same  degree  to  man.  With 
regard  to  another  statement  by  Sir  James  Thornton  that 
"  No  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  fever  has  resulted 
from  the  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard  on  raising  the 
temperature  of  animals  till  death  occurred,''  the  witness 
said  that  was  not  so.  When  he  was  a  student,  a  man  with 
pneumonia  came  into  the  hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
dying.  Profesfor  Bennett,  who  was  a  clinical  physician, 
was  very  much  disgusted  because  this  was  going  to  spoil 
his  average.  He  said  that  he  bad  had  over  100  cases  of 
acute  pneumonia,  and  he  had  never  once  lost  a  ease. 
However,  this  man  was  really  dying;  he  was  moribund, 
so  Professor  Bennett  gave  a  grunt  and  passed  on.  A  Swiss 
named  Skolberg,  who  was  visiting  the  clinic,  asked 
what  Professor  Bennett  thought  about  the  man.  "  He  is 
going  to  die."  "May  I  treat  Mm?"  "Yes,  you  can  do 
what  you  like  with  him,"  So  Skolberg  pulled  off  all  the 
bedclothes ;  he  got  a  sheet,  dipped  it  in  a  tub  of  water, 
and  wrapped  it  round  the  man,  pulled  it  off  again  in  five 
minutes,  and  then  repeated  the  dose.  The  witness  went 
away,  and  about  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
af  terwards  he  returned,  expecting  to  find  the  bed  empty.  To 
his  astonishment  he  found  the  man  apparently  perfectly 
well  and  sleeping  comfortably.  That  man  was  dying  cf 
hyperpyrexia;  but  that  was  just  before  the  introduction  of 
the  clinical  thermometer,  and  they  did  not  know  what  he 
was  dying  of.  It  was  a  bit  of  pure  empiricism.  But  the 
experiments  on  animal  temperature  now  allowed  any 
student  to  know  what  was  happening,  and  to  know  the 
time  when  he  was  to  apply  the  cold  douche  and  so  to  save 
the  lives,  not  of  one,  but  of  many.  What  was  then  a  mere 
accident  was  now  the  routine  practice.  Of  course  the 
treatment  was  1,800  years  old.  Musa,  the  physician  of 
Augustus,  saved  the  Emperor's  life  by  cold  baths, 
but,  not  knowing  how  to  apply  them,  he  killed  the 
Emperor's  nephew,  the  next  patient  he  had  to  treat.  In 
reply  to  Dr.  Gaskell,  he  did  not  think  that  dogs  were  more 
liable  than  other  animals  to  have  Btoppage  of  the  heart 
and  vagus  action  in  cor  sequence  of  the  administration  of 
chloroform.    He  thought  there  was  very  little  danger  with 
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dogs  if  one  was  watching  what  one  waB  doing.  He 
would  say  that  the  difficulties  with  a  dog  and  man  were 
just  ahout  the  same.  He  had  had  experience  of  chloroform 
given  to  a  vast  number  of  dogs,  and  he  had  entirely  con- 
vinced himself  that  they  had  been  under  anaesthesia,  as 
complete  as  any  patient  could  possibly  be  under  on  the 
operating  table. 


THE   OPENING   OF   THE   WINTER   SESSION 
OF   THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOLS. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 
As  in  other  recent  years,  the  session  at  Guy's  Hospital 
was  inaugurated  by  a  dinner  attended  by  the  staff  and  very 
many  past  and  present  students,  which  took  place  on 
Friday,  October  4th,  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Students' 
College.  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  the  Treasurer,  presided,  and 
proposed  the  sole  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  King." 
Immediately  after  the  dinner  an  adjournment  was  made 
to  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  where  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pupils'  Physical  Society  was  held.  The  veteran 
president  of  the  Society,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Introduced  to  the  meeting  Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson  of 
Edinburgh,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  Past  and 
Present."  In  his  introductory  remarks  Dr.  Gibson  said 
there  existed  between  the  southern  and  northern  schools 
the  strong  tie  formed  by  personal  attachments.  Through- 
out the  last  two  centuries  m^ny  distinguished  graduates 
of  Edinburgh  continued  their  studies  afterwards  at  Guy's, 
while  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  most  brilliant  Guy's 
men  went  north  to  Edinburgh  to  study  and  graduate 
there.  Proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  theories  in 
regard  to  Addison's  disfase,  Dr.  Gibson  observed  that 
Addison's  discovery  was  fully  published  In  1855.  There 
was  a  descriptian  of  11  cases,  accompanied  by  11  plates, 
ao  thorough  that  very  little  was  left  from  the  clinical 
point  of  view  for  subsequent  observers.  He  proceeded  to 
indicate  Jater  observations,  and  described  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  own  observation.  He  also  described 
his  observations  on  blood  pressure  in  the  disease,  showing 
a  range  from  95  to  150  mm.  Hg.  He  mentioned  a  case 
of  Janeway's  with  140,  and  2  cases  of  Stursberg's  with 
65  and  70.  The  facts,  be  said,  manifested  an  undoubted 
variability  as  regards  the  circulatory  appearances,  and, 
considering  them  in  the  light  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
other  clinical  phenomena,  it  seemed  probable  that  ere 
long  it  might  be  possible  to  attain  to  some  classification  of 
different  types  of  this  interesting  affection.  The  last 
theory  was  that  Addison's  disease  was  caused  by  an  inade- 
quate internal  secretion  of  the  suprarenal  bodies.  It 
had  been  found  that  normal  suprarenal  bodies  yielded 
a  powerful  extract  which  acted  as  a  powerful  pressor 
agent,  and  it  had  been  discovered  by  Schafer  and  Oliver 
that  from  suprarenal  bodies  obtained  from  cases  of 
Addison's  disease  no  active  extract  could  be  obtained. 
The  result  of  these  investigations  had  been  to  render 
the  theory  that  Addison's  disease  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
internal  secretion  almost  ceitain.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Addison's  disease  might  result  In  part  from  inade- 
quacy of  the  medullary  portion  leading  to  asthenia  and 
hypopiesis  by  loss  of  adrenalin,  and  by  failure  of  the 
cortex  to  maintain  certain  as  yet  unknown,  but  pro- 
bably important,  functions  particularly  associated  with 
pigmentary  excretion  and  toxin  destruction.  On  this 
view  there  might  be  a  most  variable  assemblage  of  sym- 
ptoms, accordiog  as  the  one  or  the  other  portion  of  the 
suprarenal  body  was  mainly  affected.  The  consideration 
of  the  fact3  and  views  which  he  had  referred  to  furnished 
them  with  an  instructive  picture  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
scientific  thought.  The  conception  of  the  disease,  as 
originally  described  by  the  great  man  in  whose  honour 
it  had  been  well  named,  was  from  the  clinical  standpoint 
almost  complete,  while  the  pathological  explanation  for 
long  seem°d  adequate,  and  was  regarded  aa  having 
attained  finality.  Even  in  the  early  times  of  Its 
recognition,  however,  there  were  currents  of  thought 
advancing  and  receding  like  the  waves  of  the  rising  tide, 
but  ever  with  an  onward  movement.  The  fact  was  con- 
stant ;  the  explanation  was  changing ;  subsequent  genera- 
tions modified  their  views  according  to  their  gifts  and 
lights.  Sir  Samuel  Wilks  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Gibson,  and  alluded  In  a  genial  way  to  many  of  the 
topics  discussed  In  the  lecture.     He  said  that  Trousseau 


had  first  suggested  the  name  of  "  Addison's  disease  "  for 
the  suprarenal  malady  which  Addison  described.  One  of 
the  early  objections  that  Addison  encountered  was  the 
suggestion  that  the  conjunction  of  the  various  ejmptoms 
of  the  disease  was  "  a  mere  coiticid<nee  .•"  he  was  able,  bow- 
ever,  to  sho;v  that  in  four  cases  during  life  he  had  located 
the  mischief  in  the  suprarenal  glands  and  nowhere  else  in 
the  body,  and  inspection  after  death  had  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  forecast.  He  (!he  speaker)  thought  that 
those  who  devoted  attention  to  blood  pressure  were  apt  to 
neglect  the  factor  of  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  stream,  the 
pressure  being  actually  the  greater  when  the  stream  was 
slow.  He  thought  there  were  more  deaths  from  haemo- 
ptysis and  heart  disease  at  night,  when  patients  were 
quiet  and  lying  down,  than  when  they  were  in  the  erect 
posture  and  working  during  the  day.  He  thanked  Dr. 
Gibson  very  card-ally  for  his  practical,  Interesting,  and 
eloquent  lecture.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with 
acclamation,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Gib3on,  who 
said  that  in  some  recent  examination  of  football  athletes 
just  before  and  after  big  matches  It  was  found  that  the 
blood  pressure  had  in  every  case  fallen  after  the  match. 
Mr.  K.  H.  DIgby  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Samuel 
Wilks  for  presiding,  and  Dr.  Gibson,  in  seconding  it,  said 
that  he  had  heard  Sir  William  Gairdner,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks, 
and  Sir  John  Banks  described  as  the  three  "grand  old 
men  "  of  medicine.  Now  the  first  of  the  three  was,  alas,  no 
more.  To  Sir  Samuel  Wilks  he  would  apply  the  words  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

For  him  ia  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  holds  eternal  summer  In  his  soul. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilks  feelingly  returned  tharks,  and  the 
proceedings  closed  with  a  visit  to  the  Gordon  Museum. 


ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 
The  winter  session  at  the  medical  school  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  opened  on  Wednesday.  October  3rd,  with  a 
distribution  of  prizes,  Professor  Osier  cfficiating.  Addres- 
sing the  students,  he  said  that  a  good  constitution  was 
necessary  for  success  in  the  medical  profession.  It  had 
been  said  that  success  was  largely  a  matter  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  which  in  their  work  meant  that  it  was 
largely  a  matter  of  good  health.  As  a  class  medical  men 
were  notorious  sinners  in  that  respect — if  they  did  not 
work  too  hard  they  smoked  too  much  or  were  indifferent 
to  the  benefits  of  sufficient  exercise.  Medical  students 
must  study  three  subjects — science,  art,  and  man.  In 
regard  to  science  it  was  hard  to  "  get  the  right  sort  into 
the  medical  student."  In  order  to  give  medical  students 
a  proper  conception  of  science  it  was  necessary  to  catch 
the  student  early  enough,  and  after  teaching  him  a  reason- 
able amount  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  train  him  In  pre- 
liminary scientific  subjects,  not  forgetting  French  and 
German  and  a  leavening  of  literature.  If  that  plan 
were  followed  there  would  then  be  time  enough  for 
the  student  to  spend  In  the  outpatient  deparment, 
in  the  wards,  and  in  the  laboratories.  The  great  principle 
to  be  grasped  was  that  unless  a  student  acquired  the 
scientific  spirit  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  true  per- 
spective. By  the  word  "  scientific  "  Professor  Osier  eaid 
he  did  not  mean  the  acquisition  of  mere  facte,  but  an 
understanding  of  the  methods  of  science,  a  realization 
of  Its  aims,  and  an  inoculation  with  its  spirit.  It  was  an 
attitude  of  mind  that  made  a  student  burn  with  ardour 
till  the  solution  of  any  difficulty  had  been  accomplished. 
It  might  be  said  that  such  an  idea  was  Utopian  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  it  was  not  so,  and  that  true  scientific 
education  must  imbue  a  men  in  the  manner  he  had 
described,  and  It  must  be  inculcated  into  the  student 
from  the  very  start.  One  great  difficulty  was  that 
students  were  sent  to  the  medical  schools  without  any 
preliminary  scientific  training.  One  year  only  waa 
allotted  for  the  acquirement  of  such  training,  and  it  was 
therefore  small  wonder  that  some  students  never  reached  a 
vantage  ground  from  which  a  true  perspective  might  be 
obtained.  Another  gTeat  difficulty  was  the  examination 
system.  If  they  had  deliberately  set  themselves  the  task  of 
devising  a  plan  by  which  the  all-precious  spirit  of  scientific 
investigation  could  be  quenched  they  could  not  have  found 
anything  so  effective  as  the  examination  system,  which 
made  the  meeting  of  examination  tests  the  end  of  all 
study.  As  a  concession  to  human  weakness,  he  thought 
that  an  examination  might  now  and  then  be  allowed  in 
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the  course  of  the  career  of  a  student,  but  they  should  be 
strictly  designed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  a  man's 
methods  rather  than  his  familiarity  with  the  minutiae  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  He  advised  the  students,  so  far  as 
they  were  able,  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  examination 
from  their  minds.  He  counselled  them  not  to  take  thought 
for  the  morrow,  but  rather  to  let  the  interest  in  the  day's 
work  absorb  all  their  energies,  for  then  the  future  with  its 
examinations  would  look  after  itself,  and  their  devotion  to 
science  and  saturation  with  its  spirit  would  give  them  a 
sane,  cool  reason  which  would  enable  them  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time  would  keep 
them  well  in  the  van  of  progress.  He  advised  them  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  art  of  medicine,  which  he 
observed  waB  much  harder  to  acquire  than  the  science  of 
medicine.  They  must  stop  their  ears  against  the  wiles  of 
that  Celtic  siren,  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  who  would  abolish 
Harley  Street  and  all  that  it  represented ;  there  was,  how- 
ever, still  much  virtue  left  in  that  long,  unlovely  street. 
Moreover,  the  art  of  medicine  could  not  be  replaced  by, 
but  must  absorb,  the  new  science.  The  art  of  managing 
patients  and  curing  diseases  was  difficult  to  teach 
students,  and  it  was  a  question  for  discussion  whether 
the  ordinary  set  lecture  was  of  much  use.  He  urged  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  hygienic  and 
dietetic  treatment  of  patients.  Students  were  allowed 
to  pick  up  information  concerning  those  points  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  He  considered  that  a  junior  member 
of  the  staff  should  give  systematic  teaching  on  these 
subjects  to  the  students.  A  serious  defect  in  the  training 
was  that  nurses  were  allowed  to  do  a  great  many  things 
that  the  medical  students  should  do.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  nurses  did  it  well,  but  the  nurses  did  it 
all.  He  wished  a  hospital  could  be  started  where  the 
nurses  would  be  medical  students.  In  conclusion,  Pro- 
fessor Osier  said  that  a  student  might  possess  scientific 
knowledge  and  excel  in  the  art  of  medicine  and  yet  might 
dangle  his  heels  in  idleness  if  he  had  not  studied  his 
fellow- man  and  fellow  woman.  Their  success  and 
happiness  in  life  depended  on  that,  and  also  on  the 
attitude  of  mind  they  assumed  towards  their  fellow 
creatures.  He  advised  them  not  to  be  too  sensitive,  nor 
too  ready  to  resent  the  minor  irritations  of  life.  In  the 
Dean's  report,  which  was  read,  it  was  stated  that  the 
attitude  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  concentration  of  the  teaching  of 
the  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  subjects  at  a 
University  Institute  at  South  KensiDgton  had  again 
been  under  consideration,  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  Medical  School  shall  continue  to  main- 
tain, as  hitherto,  complete  courses  of  instruction 
for  the  entire  curriculum,  including  the  pieliml- 
nary  scientific  and  intermediate  medical  subjects. 
In  the  evening  the  usual  annual  dinner  of  past  and  present 
students  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metrc- 
pole.  There  was  an  excellent  gathering,  some  120  being 
present,  and  the  assemblage  having  for  chairman  Mr.  H.  A. 
Harben,  the  Chairman  of  the  Hospital  Board.  The  latter, 
after  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School,"  and  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  made  reference  in  sympathetic  terms  to  the 
great  loss  St.  Mary's  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Broadbent.  His  connexion  with  the  school  was 
a  long  one,  and  during  its  continuance  he  did  much  to 
promote  its  interests.  Mr.  Harben  also  mentioned  with 
regret  the  resignation  of  his  office  as  Dean  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Caley,  a  medical  m«i  who,  besides  the  work  he  had  per- 
formed for  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  had  done  much  for  the 
medical  education  of  all  London.  Finally  he  made 
allusion  to  the  lustre  shed  on  the  medical  school  by 
the  brilliant  work  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright  and 
his  colleagues  in  connexion  with  the  therapeutic 
inoculation  department  which  had  been  established.  The 
task  of  replying  for  the  School  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Clayton  Green,  the  new  Dean,  who  took  a  hopeful  view  of 
what  the  future  had  in  store  for  it.  He  made  reference  to 
the  many  and  great  services  which  Mr.  Harben,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Hospital  Board,  had  rendered,  paid  a  graceful 
compliment  to  his  predecessor  In  the  office  of  Dean,  and 
recounted  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
pert0itnel  of  the  hospital  and  the  school.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
for  a  joint  sports  and  recreation  ground,  which  he 
thought  would  do  much  to  favour  athletics  at  St.  Mary's. 


In  proposing  the  toast  of  "Tin-  Visitors,"  Sir  Almroth 
Wright,  in  a  characteristic  speech,  lamented  the  necessity 
of  speaking  for  others,  aB  it  was  his  wont  to  speak  for  him- 
self alone.  It  appeared,  he  said,  to  be  his  lot  in  life  to  be 
the  critic  of  his  own  profession,  and,  speaking  of  bacteri- 
ology, he  indicated  a  belief  that  in  that  science 
lay  all  hope  of  great  progress.  In  particular  he  ridiculed 
the  erudenees  of  methods  which  fa:ed  disease  armed 
with  knives  and  diugs,  and  yet  still  expected  to  be  called 
modern.  At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  the  stafl'  of  the  hospital  for  the  way  in  which  It 
had  helped  him  in  his  researches,  and  had  cooperated 
with  the  therapeutic  department  in  the  treatment  of 
bacteria-born  disease.  In  an  amusing  reply  on  behalf  of 
the  visitors,  Professor  Osier  gave  a  forecast  of  the  day 
when  Sir  Almroth  Wright  would  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  clinicians,  and  drew  a  picture  of  him  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  gout  and  shrieking  for  the  physician 
and  his  morphine,  or  stand  ng  in  equally  grave  need  of 
relief  at  the  surgeon's  hands.  Adopting  a  more  serious 
tone,  he  then  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  hospital  and 
the  school  should  from  a  financial  standpoint  be  regarded 
as  one  and  indivisible.  The  -training  of  the  younger 
generation  of  practitioners  was  a  public  service,  and  the 
suggestion  as  to  the  municipalization  of  the  hospitals  of 
London  was  one  to  be  deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Finally,  he  expressed  regret  that  so  many  London  students 
passed  examinations  which  wtre  in  all  respects  equal  to 
those  passed  by  provincial  students  but  nevertheless  did 
not  thereby  obtain  the  degree  of  M.D,  The  final  toast  of 
the  evening  was  one  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips,  senior  physician  to  the  hospital. 
In  alluding  to  the  many  services  which  Mr.  Harben  had 
rendered  to  St.  Mary's,  he  laid  stress  upon  his  success  in 
fostering  a  epirit  of  good  feeling  and  co  operation  between 
the  school  and  Its  parent  institution,  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Harben  expressed  his  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  and  the 
formal  proceedings  then  terminated.  During  the  intervals 
between  the  speeches,  the  diners  were  enlivened  by  some 
clever  sketches  by  Mr,  Percy  French. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  past  and  present  students  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital  took  place  at  the  Trocadero 
Restaurant  on  Thursday,  October  3rd,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby.  In  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  "  Westminster  Hospital  and  Medical  School,"  the 
Chairman,  after  mentioning  the  successes  of  the  students 
in  examinations,  on  the  plajiug  fields,  and  in  camp,  took 
occasion  to  point  out  how  satisfactorily  the  arrangement 
made  with  King's  College  fur  the  teaching  of  the  orelimi- 
nary  subjects  was  working  out.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  Westminster  men  were  winning  for  themselves  at 
King's  the  same  high  character  he  had  found  amongst 
them  when  he  first  came  to  Westminster  from  Guy's  and 
had  always  found  reason  to  esteem.  In  these  days,  when 
the  diminution  in  numbers  of  medical  students  in  London 
compelled  the  larger  hospitals  to  put  forth  every  effort  to 
attract  men,  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  smaller 
schools  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  Although  he  himself 
came  from  a  big  school,  he  knew  that,  so  far  <,s  clinical 
work  went,  the  smaller  hospitals  were  certainly  at  no 
disadvantage,  and  they  excelled  in  one  most  important 
particular,  namely,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer  to  a 
large  proportion  of  their  students  the  piize  of  resident 
appointments.  He  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
laying  stress  once  more  upon  the  inestimable  advantages 
that  accrue  to  a  hospital  from  its  association  with 
a  medical  school,  advantages  which  there  seemed 
some  danger  the  lay  public  might  lose  sight  of. 
The  Deaa,  Mr.  Paton,  in  his  reply,  urged  upon  all  West- 
minster men  the  necessity  for  individual  effort  lu  support 
of  the  school ;  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  old  students, 
much  more  than  in  that  of  the  stafl',  to  secure  new- 
students.  The  only  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff 
since  the  last  dinner  was  one  which  would  commend 
itself  to  all ;  he  referre  t  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Stanley  Dodd  as  obstetrical  tutor.  Dr.  Allchin,  in  pro- 
posing "The  Health  of  the  Gu=-sta,"  said  that  the  presence 
amongst  them  of  Professor  Halliburton  and  Professor 
Thompson  was  eloquent  of  the  happy  relations  now 
existing  between  Westminster  and  King's  College  ;  of 
Dr.    Alnley    Walker,    with    whose    name   the  toast  was 
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associated,  he  remarked  that  he  had  found  something 
new  to  say  about  that  very  old  subject  '!  inflammation," 
and  had  said  it  in  lucid  and  attractive  lashion.  Professor 
Halliburton  aad  Dr.  Walker  replied.  "The  Health  of 
the  Old  Students"  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hebb,  and 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Maenamara.  The  toast  of  "  The 
Chairman"  was  given  by  Colonel  Sparks,  who  spoke  of 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Tubby  had  attained  as  an 
orthopaedic  surgeon,  and  of  the  energy  which  had  enabled 
him  to  achieve  sigaal  success  as  a  mountaineer  and  big- 
game  shot.  During  the  evening  a  musical  programme, 
highly  appreciated  by  the  large  company  assembled,  was 
rendered  by  Captain  Denniss,  Mr.  Hallensteln,  Mr.  Evans, 
Dr.  Fleming,  Dr.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Gandy.  As  for  so  many 
years  past,  Dr.  Nimmo  Watson  kindly  officiated  at  the 
piano. 

BRISTOL. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  University  College,  Bristol,  took 
place  on  October  1st,  the  Eight  Honourable  Lewis  Fry 
presiding.  In  reviewing  the  academic  year  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  Proff  ssor  Fawcett,  said  that  probably  it  had 
been  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  as  changes  had  been  made  of  a  far-reaching 
character,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
the  college  aod  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  After  referring  in 
sympathetic  words  to  the  great  loss  the  college  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Dr.  Markham  Skerritt,  Professor 
Fawcett  stated  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  wa3  now  an 
integral  part  of  University  College,  and  so  was  now  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  faculties.  The 
Council  had  taken  the  important  step,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty,  of  admitting  women  to 
all  parts  of  the  curriculum  of  medicine,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  General  Hospital 
they  would  now  be  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  The 
dental  department  had  been  brought  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  the  day  by  the  institution  of  mechanical  and 
metallurgical  departments.  The  work  of  the  Faculty  had 
received  grateful  assistance  from  without,  for  during  the 
past  year  two  special  prizes  had  been  offered  for  competi- 
tion— one  by  Dr.  Burroughs  for  the  best  answers  on 
medical  terminology,  the  other  by  Mr.  George  Wills  for 
the  best  pathological  essay.  The  list  of  prize  winners  was 
then  read.  The  Chairman  then  introduced  Professor 
Gotch,  a  Bristolian  by  birth  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
citizen.  Professor  Gotch,  after  distributing  the  prizes, 
said  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  honour  of  being 
present,  for  he  represented  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
always  viewed  with  interest  and  goodwill  the  progress  of 
University  College,  Bristol.  He  congratulated  all  those 
connected  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  upon  the  progress 
made,  for  he  believed  that  they  were  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  higher  education  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  adequate  pursuit  of  the  science  of  health  required 
enthusiasm  under  difficulties  and  failures,  and  restrained 
by  success.  He  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  entering  on  the 
curriculum  of  medicine  with  a  light  heart,  though  he  was 
lei  to  ask  himself  whether  this  lengthy  course  of  study  in 
all  its  elaborate  detiil  could  be  justified  as  that  most  fitted 
to  achieve  its  purpose — the  equipment  of  the  student  for  a 
profession  in  which  he  could  make  a  living.  It  was  their 
duty  to  consider  what  should  be  the  limiting  size  of  the 
scientific  foundation  stones  of  this  curriculum,  but  was  it 
not  possible  to  bring  about  a  better  organization  of 
medical  teaching  and  medical  examination  ?  It  was 
possible  in  Bristol,  if  they  threw  aside  the  filters  of 
external  examination  and  entered  upon  a  new  era 
as  the  University  of  the  West.  When  would  Bristol 
do  as  Liverpool  has  done  ?  The  development  of 
greater  facilities  for  secondary  education  was  one  of  the 
questions  of  the  day,  and  now  was  the  psychological 
moment  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  university.  He 
believed  in  living  benefactors  and  in  natural  growth,  not 
in  forcing  processes  or  annuities  under  the  grip  of  the 
dead  hand  of  the  philanthropist.  A  university  could  not 
be  created  in  a  night,  but  required  strong  roots  and  a  pre- 
pared soil.  These  requirements  already  existed  in  Bristol. 
Her  geographical  position,  her  civic  prosperity,  and  her 
wealth  of  educational  institutions  were  such  that  no 
excuse  existed  for  longer  delay.  It  was  the  unorganized 
character  of  their  many  activities  that  had  been  and  still 
was  her  bane.     She  was  to  attain  the  organization  of  the 


teaching  resources,  was  to  segregate  all  the  scattered  educa- 
tional efforts  in  a  university.  The  advantages  of  a  university 
over  a  college,  even  the  most  efficient,  were  numerous  and 
great.  It  conferred  educational  stability,  and  hence  greater 
educational  efficiency.  It  segregated  all  the  higher  educa- 
tional enterprises  of  the  district,  rivalry  gave  place  to 
co-operation,  general  interest  was  awakened  and  was 
sustained  by  the  knowledge  that,  having  become  a  work- 
ing partner  in  a  great  enterprise,  it  must  at  all  hazards 
be  a  success.  The  credit  of  the  community  wa3  then  at 
stake,  thus  ensuring  proper  support.  Stability  was  as 
essential  for  educational  as  it  was  for  commercial  under- 
takings. If  they  thought  it  desirable  to  facilitate  higher 
education  to  provide  on  a  large  scale  more  efficient  teach- 
ing for  the  profession,  to  train  more  appropriately  teachers 
for  the  young,  to  interest  more  fully  the  public  at  large 
and  with  it  all  to  make  education  more  generally  avail- 
able and  more  attractive,  then  let  them  segregate  their 
educational  interests  and  form  them  into  a  university.  A 
university  enjoyed  freedom.  At  present  their  college 
could  not  formulate  Its  own  hall  mark.  The  power  to 
confer  degrees  carried  with  it  a  matter  of  enormous  edu- 
cational advantage,  for  it  conferred  freedom.  Whereas 
collegiate  teaching  had  to  follow  lines  laid  down  by  those 
bodiea  that  gave  degrees,  such  prescriptions  stifling 
educational  development,  a  university  enlarged  the  area 
of  educational  responsibility  and  increased  prestige,  and 
as  long  as  Bristol  had  only  a  college  she  would  have  from 
an  educational  standpoint  little  prestige.  They  had  great 
names  on  the  role  of  teachers  ;  the  students  had  achieved 
notable  successes,  but  they  were  still  poor  in  prestige. 
Prestige  was  not  what  they  thought  of  their  own  college, 
but  that  vague  ephemeral  thing— the  opinion  of  the  world, 
on  an  estimate  made  by  those  who  were  also  engaged 
in  higher  education.  So  long  as  Bristol  remained  as 
it  was  at  present,  so  long  would  she  not  gain  in  pres- 
tige, bat  he  feared  would  lo3e  what  she  had.  It 
was  his  firm  belief  and  hope  that  Bristol  would  in  the 
immediate  future  win  the  honour  of  a  university  and 
reveal  the  virtue  and  worth  of  her  educational  establish- 
ments. Once  started  it  would  astonish  them  by  its 
vitality  and  fine  growth,  and  would  be  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  who  supported  it.  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  and 
Dr.  Clarke  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Gotch  for  his  address,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  carried. 
The  annual  students'  dinner  took  place  the  same  evening, 
Professor  Gotch  being  the  guest  of  the  evening. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  International  Anti-Alcohol 
Congress  will  be  held  in  London  in  1908. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  instruments,  drugs,  foods, 
etc.,  organized  by  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  was 
held  during  this  week  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster.  Many  of  the  exhibits  have  recently  been 
described  in  our  columns  in  the  account  given  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Exeter.  We  may  here 
mention  a  handy  little  electric  diagnostic  lamp  for 
examination  of  throat,  ear,  nose,  and  vagina,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Christy  and  Co.  (London)  ;  the  same  firm 
showed  antrophors  for  the  treatment  of  urethritis  which 
can  be  charged  with  any  drug  desired,  and  some  useful 
little  metal  eye  baths.  Messrs.  Evans,  Sons,  Lescher 
and  Webb  (Bartholomew  Close,  London)  showed  their 
'•  Membroids,"  drugs  enclosed  in  membranes  by  a  patent 
process  by  which  drugs  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach 
are  enabled  to  pa3s  into  the  intestine  undissolved. 
C.  A.  Hoefftcke,  Ltd.,  showed  an  instantaneous  gloving 
machine,  by  means  of  which  an  india  rubber  glove  is  put 
on  one  hand  without  using  the  other  by  simply  treading 
on  a  footpiece  connected  with  a  vacuum-producer,  whereby 
the  glove  is  so  stretched  that  the  hand  can  be  easily 
inserted  therein.  This  firm  also  showed  appliances  for 
fractured  femur,  tibia,  or  fibula,  which  are  in  use  in  several 
London  hospitals,  and  also  for  ununited  fractures. 
Having  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  patients  with  recent 
fracture  of  the  thigh  can  be  permitted  to  walk  about  three 
days  after  the  fracture  occurred.  Oallard  and  Co.  (Regent 
Street,  London)  showed  starchless  foods  to  supersede 
gluten  preparations  for  diabetes  and  obesity.  George 
Culver,  Ltd.(l'entonville)  exhibited  a  patent  self-recording 
keratometer,  some  of  the  new  points  claimed  being  aboli- 
tion of  the  secondary  position,  exactitude  of  focus,  self- 
recording  of  class  of  astigmatism,  and  comparative  low- 
ness  of  cost.  The  well  known  medical  publishers,  Bailliere, 
Tindall,  and  Cox,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.,  and  the 
Oxford  Medical  Publication  Co.,  had  each  an  excellent 
display,  whic'i  space  forbid^  us  to  enlarge  upon. 
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TnE  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of  Public  Vacci- 
nators of  England  and  Wales  will  be  htld  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  Leeds,  on  Friday,  October  25th,  at  6.30  p.m. 

Thk  medical  stall'  and  lecturers  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  will  give  a  eomtrtazione  to  view  the 
new  out-patient  and  special  departments  block  on 
Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  9  p.m. 

Thk  courses  of  practical  instruction  at  the  Central 
London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  recommenced  this  week. 
As  last  winter,  they  are  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
of  each  week,  commencing  at  3  45  p.m. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society, 
20,  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Letherby  will  read  a  paper  on  systematic  exposure 
with  transmitted  light  in  photomicrography. 

It  is  stated  that  the  King  of  Siam,  who  recently  visited 
the  new  Virchow  Hospital  in  Berlin,  has  given  orders  for 
the  foundation  of  a  similar  institution,  with  surgical  and 
bacteriological  departments  of  the  most  modern  type,  at 
Bangkok. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  questions 
relating  to  factory  labour  in  India.  The  medical  member 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Mactaggart,  M.B.,  I.M.S., 
Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh. 

Professor  C.  J.  Patten,  MA.,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Sheffield,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Extern  Examiner  in  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  and 
Science  Faculties  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and 
University  College,  Dundee. 

A  course  of  practical  training  in  food  and  meat  inspec- 
tion for  commissioned  officers  and  professional  men  has 
been  arranged  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute  beginning 
on  November  12th.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Street,  London, 
W. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  eighth  annual  dinner  for 
medical  men  residing  in  West  Somerset  will  be  held  at  the 
London  Hotel,  Taunton,  on  Friday,  October  25th,  at 
6  30  p.m.  sharp.  The  Chairman  will  be  Dr.  G.  W.  Harvey 
Bird,  of  Bridgwater.  Guests  may  be  invited,  and  the 
charge  for  dinner  will  be  6s.  per  head.  A  flight  musical 
programme  will  be  carried  out  after  dinner. 

A  State  Commission  on  Consumption  has  been 
appointed  in  Massachusetts.  Its  functions  are  to  attend 
to  the  building  of  hospitals,  and  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  methods  ofjOvercoming  the  disease.  Dr. 
Arthur  T.  Cabot,  formerly  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

The  Child  Srudy  Society  has  arranged  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  to  be  held  during  October,  November, 
and  December  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street.  W. 
The  first  lecture  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  October  15th, 
at  8  p.m.,  by  Sir  John  Cockburn,  the  subject  being  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Society.  Further  information  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  at 
the  Parkes  Museum,  Margaret  Street,  London,  W. 

The  first  meetine  of  the  winter  session  of  the  University 
College  Hospital  Medical  Society  will  be  held  in  the  new 
school  buildings,  on  October  16th,  at  8  30  p.m.  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  will  be  in  the  chair.  Professor  William 
Osier  will  deliver  an  address  on  the  influence  of  the 
Medical  Society  in  the  education  of  the  medical  student. 
The  Society  will  be  glad  to  see  students  from  other  hos- 
pitals as  well  as  old  University  College  Hospital  men. 
Evening  dress. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  is  said  to  be  con- 
templating the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  of 
school  hygiene,  the  special  function  of  which  is  to  be  to 
advise  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  children 
and  to  recommend  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  their 
bodily  health.  The  estimated  cost  is  £6,000.  The  School 
Commissioners  hold  that  the  results  would  justify  such 
outlay,  and  bel  ieve  th  at  the  expenditure  would  be  generally 
approved  by  the  taxpayers. 

Four  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  Gresham  College, 
Basinghall  Street,  E  C,  this  month,  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Sand- 
with,  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine.  The  lectures, 
which  are  free  to  the  public,  will  be  given  at  6  p.m.,  on 
October  15th,  and  the  three  following  clays.  The  syllabus 
issued  indicates  that  the  first  two  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Gresham  College  and  the  City  in  Elizabethan 
times,  and  the  remainder  to  the  problem  of  the  control  of 
the  milk  supply. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Valentine,  of 
Brixton,  the  following  hospitals  each  receive  £1,0C0  for 
the  endowment  of  a  Jacob  and  Rachel  Valentine  bed  :  The 
London  Hospital.  St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  Stone.  Charing 
Cross  Hospital,  King's  College  Hospital,  Guy's  Hospital, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  Cancer  Hospital,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital. 

A  course  of  post-graduate  lectures  on  ophthalmology  at 
the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  St.  (leorge's  Circus,  S.E.,  will  be 
opened  on  Wednesday  next,  at  7  p.m.,  when  Professor 
Simeon  Snell,  President-elect  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  will  deliver  an  address  on  injuries  and  wounds 
of  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  orbits.  The  lecture  will  be  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  and  all  medical  men  interested  in 
ophthalmology  are  invited  to  be  present.  The  subsequent 
lectures  of  the  course  will  deal  with  errors  of  refraction, 
medical  and  surgical  ophthalmology,  and  the  pathology  of 
the  eye.  Particulars  as  to  fees  and  hours  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Dr.  H. 
Willoughby  Lyle,  at  the  hospital. 

Italian  Medical  Congress. — As  has  already  been 
announced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  seven- 
teenth Congress  of  the  Italian  Society  of  Internal  Medicine 
will  be  .held  at  Palermo  on  October  21st  and  the  three 
following  days.  Almost  all  the  clinicians  of  Italy  have 
expressed  their  intention  to  be  present,  and  among  the 
distinguished  foreign  physicians  who  have  promised  to 
attend  is  Professor  Bouchard  of  Paris.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  are  neurasthenia  in  its  pathological,  clinical, 
and  therapeutic  aspects ;  serumtherapy,  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  ;  acupuncture  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
and  of  treatment ;  and  the  etiology  and  epidemiology  of 
malaria. 

Tropical  Medicine  in  Australia. — The  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Sydney  has  agreed  to  contribute  £100 
towards  a  fund  of  £250  for  organized  research  on  tropical 
diseases  in  Australia  on  condition  that  the  remaining 
three-fifths  is  contributed  by  the  Universities  of  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide.  The  Australasian  Medical  Gazette  says  that 
while  this  proposal  will  tend  to  unite  the  three  Universities 
of  Australia  in  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  the  amount 
suggested,  unless  it  be  intended  as  an  annual  contribution, 
is  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  With  this  opinion 
everyone  who  has  a  notion  of  what  research  work  is  will 
agree.  If  such  work  is  to  yield  satisfactory  results  it  must 
be  spread  over  some  years,  and  even  a  grant  of  £250  a  year 
is  scarcely  sufficient  endowment  for  a  worker  whose  whole 
time  would  be  spent  in  the  work. 

Insurance  Companies  and  Medical  Fees. — It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  life  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States  (among  which  the  Equitable  and  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  New  York  is  particularly  men- 
tioned) have  returned  to  the  former  fee  of  S5  (£1)  for 
each  medical  examination.  They  admit  (says  the  Atlantic 
Journal-Record  of  Medicine  for  September)  that  there  was 
much  disorganization  of  the  medical  departments  from  the 
almost  unanimous  refusal  of  the  medical  examiners 
throughout  the  country  to  enter  into  the  cut-rate  contracts. 
Many  of  the  most  experienced  field  medical  representatives 
resigned,  and  the  companies  realized  the  danger  of  the 
risks  they  were  incurring  in  allowing  this  state  of  things  to 
continue.  It  is  expected  that  the  other  companies  will 
soon  make  similar  announcements.  The  obvious  moral  is 
that  the  medical  profession  can  succeed  in  securing 
equitable  treatment  by  united  action. 

Nursing  of  the  Mentally  Disordered. — It  would 
appear  from  a  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nursing  Time.* 
that  a  scheme  which  is  somewhat  of  a  new  departure  has 
reached  fruition.  This  is  an  association  formed  purely  of 
nurses  who  have  received  special  training  in  the  duties 
incumbent  on  those  who  at  end  to  cases  of  mental  dis- 
order. The  plan,  which  is  to  be  worked  on  co-operative 
principles,  was  to  be  put  into  practice  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  Nurses  with  the  training  indicated  can  be 
obtained  from  many  ordinary  associations,  but  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  convenience  to  those  into  whose  practice  the 
treatment  of  alienism  enters  largely  to  have  an  institution 
devoted  solely  to  this  class  of  disorder.  Presumably  all 
the  nurses  will  be  obliged  to  hold  the  special  certificate  of 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association.  A  quotation  from 
the  questions  set  at  the  last  examination  will  show  the 
sort  of  knowledge  which  the  association  expects  its  cer- 
tificate holders  to  possess  :  1.  What  is  dementia  .J  Men- 
tion the  mental  features  seen  in  patients  suffering  from  it. 
2  How  should  a  nurse  act  in  regard  to  the  delusions  of  a 
patient  ?  3.  What  would  lead  you  to  suspect  that  a  patient 
was  suicidal?  4.  How  should  homicidal  impulse  be 
guarded  against  ?  The  head  quarters  of  the  cew  body  are 
at  115,  Edgwaie  Road,  W. 
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LUMBAR   ANAESTHESIA. 

Despite  the  considerable  proportions  already  assumed 
by  the  literature  of  lumbar  anaesthesia,  despite,  too,  the 
fact  that  some  authors1  speak  from  an  experience  of 
more  than  a  thousand  cases,  there  is  still  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  selection  of  suitable  cases,  as  to 
the  choice  of  a  drug,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  desired,  as  well  as  the  unexpected,  results  are 
produced. 

Even  with  regard  to  technique,  while  there  is  pretty 
(general  agreement  as  to  the  choice  of  mid-line  for  the 
puncture,  and  no  very  bitter  quarrel  as  to  which  inter- 
lumbar  space  should  be  selected,  it  is  by  no  means 
settled  whether  or  not  cerebro-spinal  fluid  should  be 
drawn  off  before  injecting  the  drug,  and  whether  the 
drug  should  be  dissolved  in  the  abstracted  fluid,  or  in 
some  other  medium;  since  exactly  contrary  opinions 
are  expressed  with  quite  equal  certainty,  it  may  be 
assumed  for  the  present  that  the  point  is  immaterial. 

Of  the  drugs  that  now  hold  the  field,  stovaine,  novo- 
cain, alypin,  and  tropaaoeaine,  the  most  recent  publica- 
tions2 indicate  a  growing  preference  for  the  last  named 
as  the  most  reliable  and  the  least  dangerous.  It  seems 
probable,'  however,  that  further  experience  will 
show,  not  that  any  one  of  them  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  others,  but  that  certain  qualities  of 
each  may  be  found  of  advantage  for  special  details  of 
requirement;  thus,  the  necessity  for  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  setting  or  wiring  a  fracture, 
might  outweigh  the  disadvantage  accruing  from  a 
greater  liability  to  undesirable  sequelae  in  the  use  of  a 
■certain  drug. 

Most  advocates  for  the  spinal  route  in  anaesthesia 
agree  that  alcoholism,  diabetes,  severe  cardiac  and 
pulmonary  lesions,  and  perhaps  arterio  sclerosis,  con- 
stitute direct  indications;  severe  scoliosis  is  admitted 
as  a  contraindication  even  by  those  who  have  adopted 
the  method  as  a  routine ;  early  childhood  and  hysteria 
are  accepted  by  most,  as  unsuitable ;  beyond  this  narrow 
ring,  however,  wide  divergences  are  found. 

Mohrmann3  asserts  in  emphatic  terms  that  suppura- 
tive processes  are  an  absolute  bar.  He,  like  Sonnenburg, 
has  had  an  unhappy  experience  in  a  case  of  osteo- 
myelitis, where  a  fatal  meningitis  ensued  in  circum- 
stances leaving  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  thecal 
affection  was  metastatic,  and  not  conveyed  mechanically 
by  the  puncturing  needle.  Dean,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  lumbar  analgesia  strongly  indicated  in  all 
acute  inflammatory  processes  within  the  peritoneum, 
because  in  his  experience  shock  is  diminished  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  he  has  never  had  reason  to 
regret  its  use.  It  is  true  that  a  case  of  appendix 
abscess  is  not  strictly  comparable  with  ono  of  osteo- 
myelitis, and  therein  lies  the  weakness  of  both  posi- 
tions ;  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to  argue  from  a  few  cases 
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of  bone  suppuration  that  lumbar  anaesthesia  is  nega- 
tived in  all  suppurative  processes,  but  neither  must  it 
be  lost  sight  of  that  by  preferring  spinal  to  inhalation 
narcosis,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to  avoid  shock,  one 
may  be  exposirg  a  patient,  with  some  forms  of  intra- 
abdominal suppuration,  to  a  risk  which  altogether 
outweighs  that  gain. 

The  undesirable  "by  effects''  and  aftereffects  of 
lumbar  injection  are  very  numerous,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  not  more  severe  than  those  which  may 
accompany  the  exhibition  of  chloroform,  ether,  or  other 
drugs,  such  as  the  various  antitoxic  serums.  Some  are 
almost  certainly  due  to  errors  of  technique,  and  will  be 
eliminated  ;  others  are  strictly  "accidental';  but  there 
remain  some  to  be  reckoned  with  very  seriously.  One 
of  the  most  seiious  is  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
chiefly  of  the  external  rectus,  but  also  of  the  superior 
oblique,  and  occasionally  of  those  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve.  Mohrmann3  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
ocular  palsies  have  been  observed  after  the  use  of  both 
stovaine  and  novocain,  drugs  which,  apart  from  their 
anaesthetic  properties,  are  widely  different  in  all  other 
respects ;  further,  he  points  out  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  phenomenon  has  occurred  the 
analgesia  has  not  been  produced,  or  has  only  partially 
developed,  or  appeared  very  late.  On  these  grounds  he 
explains  the  paralysis  as  resulting  from  a  too  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  drug  permitted  by  the  use  of 
adrenal  extract  (or  its  synthetic  equivalent)  that 
has  undergone  chemical  decomposition  as  the  result 
either  of  mere  keeping  or  of  too  prolonged  or 
too  frequent  sterilization.  A  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing this  explanation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
similar  paralyses  have  been  observed  after  the  use  of 
these  drugs  without  any  admixture  with  a  suprarenal 
derivative.  Ach4  lays  stress  on  the  selection  of  those 
nerves  which  run  a  long  course  through  the  meningeal 
spaces  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  offer  a  maxi- 
mum surface  to  the  action  of  the  medicament.  He 
recalls  the  case  of  post-diphtherial  palsy  to  explain  both 
the  selection  of  particular  nerves  and  the  "postpone- 
ment'' of  the  symptoms.  If  the  length  of  the  nerve 
trunk  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  drug  had  any  great 
influence  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  loss  of  function 
induced,  it  might  be  expected  that  some  relation  would 
be  noticeable  between  the  depth  of  anaesthesia  of  areas 
supplied  by  individual  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina  and  the 
length  of  their  intrathecal  course.  Beyond  the  obser- 
vation by  Mr.  Barker'  that  in  a  few  instances  the  anaes- 
thesia has  been  patchy  in  distribution,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  eil  her  inequality  in  depth  or  loss  of  sensation  in 
areas  corresponding  to  peripheral  distribution  of  nerves, 
or,  apart  from  the  definition  of  the  upper  limit  of  the 
analgesia,  that  the  distribution  is  segmental.  Various 
observers  have  noted  in  their  experiments  on  animals 
that  change3  of  a  temporary  character  are  to  be  found 
in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  cord  and  medullary  ganglia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  injection  of  stovaine.  They  are  of 
the  nature  of  swelling  with  vacuolation  and  displace- 
ment of  the  nucleus  and  some  slight  staining  abnor- 
malities. It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  the  ocular 
palsies  may  be  due  to  nuclear  haemorrhages,  but  the 
evidence  is  clinical  rather  than  that  of  post-mortem 
observation.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  experimental 
evidence  to  show  that  the  drug  undergoes  some  kind 
of  chemical  fixation  in  the  substance  of  the  nerve 
trunks.6 

If  the  elucidation  of  the  ocular  sequelae  is  still  to 
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seek,  the  explanation  of  the  severe  headache  which  is 
the  mo3t  constant  of  the  after-effects,  is  only  furthered 
to  tfie  extent  of  discrediting  the  original  idea  of  a 
mild  or  "  aseptic '.'  meningitis.  Most  authors  are 
content  to  ascribe  it  to  a  capricious  toxic  effect ;  some 
prefer  to  attribute  it  to  alterations  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
pressure,  whether  due  to  the  direct  abstraction  of 
fluid,  or  to  the  injection  of  extra  fluid,  or  indirectly 
to  an  increased  outpouring  determined  by  mechanical 
interference  or  by  chemico- physical  disturbance.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
derangement  of  renal  function,  for  Schwarz7  has  found, 
by  careful  investigation  of  the  urine  of  patients  with 
previously  healthy  kidneys,  who  hai  had  injections  of 
stovaine,  evidence  of  nephritis  in  78  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  The  average  duration  of  the  nephritis  was  only 
six  aDd  a  half  days,  and  the  maximum  a  month;  in  no 
ease  did  there  appear  to  be  any  permanent  damage  to 
the  kidney.  But  if  his  observations  be  confirmed,  they 
will  go  far  to  compel  the  inclusion  of  kidney  mischief 
in  the  list  of  absolute  contraindications. 

The  very  important  paper  by  Mr.  Barker  on  the 
conditions  influencing  the  range  of  effective  action  of  a 
drug  injected  into  the  lumbar  thecal  sac,  published 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  last  March,  has  not, 
apparently,  obtained  the  attention  it  deserved.  His 
tests  for  isotonicity  were  perhaps  open  to  some 
question,  but  his  experimental  observations  upon  the 
behaviour  of  fluids  of  different  densities,  when  injected 
into  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  were  not  only  ingeniously 
devised,  but  were  also  rich  in  the  most  suggestive 
results — results,  moreover,  which  enabled  him  to  present 
a  record  of  the  later  series  of  his  cases  singularly  free 
from  blemishes. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  most  workers  have  expe- 
rienced considerable  improvement  in  the  results  of 
their  later  cases,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  speedy  attainment  of  that  accurate  knowledge  of.  the 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  a  method  of  inducing 
anaesthesia  that  bids  fair  to  find  an  established  place  in 
everyday  usage. 


'    THE  DISORGANIZATION    OF   THE   PUBLIC 
HEALTH   SERTICE. 

We  had  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago  to  refer  at  some 
length  to  the  object  lesson  with  which  the  Town  Council 
of  Southend-on-Sea  was  providing  the  country  in  regard 
to  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  appointing 
medical  officers  of  health  for  limited  periods,  and  the 
evil  results  which  flow  from  this  insecurity  of  tenure. 

It  is  curious  that  at  the  very  same  time  yet  another 
health  resort  was  engaged  in  a  somewhat  similar 
crusade  against  the  public  health  department.  It 
appears  that  some  time  ago  the  Town  Council  of 
Cheltenham  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expenditure  of  the  borough  with  the  view  apparently  of 
effecting  economies.  The  main  economy  recommended 
was  a  reduction  in  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  from  £6C0  to  £500  a  year;  as  only  half  the  salary 
is  paid  out  of  local  fuuds,  the  other  moiety  being  paid 
by  the  Lo^al  Government  Board,  this  means  a  saving  to 
the  rates  of  Cheltenham  of  £50  a  year.  Dr.  Garrett  has 
held  the  office  for  fifteen  years.  Hi  was  originally 
appointed  at  a  salary  of  £5C0  a  year,  but  six  years  ago 
this  was,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  raised  to  £600.  No  allegation  of  inefficiency  is 
made  against  Dr.  Garrett;  on  the  contrary,  judging 
from  statements  made  during  the  discussion  in 
the     Town    Council    last    week,     it    seems    that    we 
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have  here  another  illustration  of  the  old  story 
that  a  competent  and  zealous  medical  officer 
rims  a  risk  of  becoming  unpopular  with  certain 
members  of  the  community  who  fuid  that  the  impartial 
administration  of  public  heaLh  laws  in  the  public- 
interest  may  damage  their  pockets.  Dr.  Davies,  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council,  who  made  a  spirited 
speech  against  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  salary,  said 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health's  work  had  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  vested  interests,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  butchering  trade,  the  closing  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  the  closing  of  shallow  wells  ;  and  added 
that  one  member  of  the  Council  interested  in  the 
butchering  trade  had  taken  part  in  a  meeting  of 
butchers  which  called  upon  the  Council  to  dismiss 
Dr.  Garrett  because  he  had  attacked  their  interests. 
Eventually  a  proposal  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the 
Public  Health  Committee  was  rejected,  and  the  Council 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  reduction  in  the  ealary., 
and  instructed  the  Public  Health  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  report  to  carry  this  into  effect. 

About  the  same  time  the  local  authorities  at  Wim- 
borne,  in  Dorsetshire,  were  supplying  yet  another  object 
lesson,  which  is  in  some  respects  even  more  striking  and 
instructive  than  those  given  at  Southend-on-Sea  and  at 
Cheltenham.  The  guardians  found  themselves  unable 
to  fill  the  appointment  of  medical  officer  to  the  work- 
house, as  the  terms  they  offered  were  considered 
inadequate  by  the  local  medical  profession;  they 
determined  to  terminate  their  vaccination  contracts, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Rural  District  Council,  which 
is  substantially  the  same  body,  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  not  reelecting  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson  to 
the  post  of  medical  officer  of  health,  which  he  had  held 
for  twenty-five  years.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was. 
that,  by  advertising  as  vacant  the  two  appointments  of 
medical  officer  of  health  and  medical  officer  for  the 
workhouse,  and  at  the  same  time  inviting  application 
for  the  vaccination  contracts,  some  outside  medical 
man  might  be  induced  to  come  into  the  district  and 
accept  all  three  posts.  In  this  they  have  succeeded,  a 
medical  man,  Mr.  S.  Greenwood,  L.RC  P.  and  S.Ed., 
L.F.P.S.G.,  and  L.S.A.,  who  formerly  practised  in  Bir- 
mingham, but  has  more  recently  resided  at  Boscombe- 
offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  two  posts,  and 
also  expressing  his  willingness  to  accept  the  vaccination 
contracts.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Rural  District  Council, 
Mr.  Greenwood,  who  does  not  appear  to  possess  a 
diploma  in  public  health,  was  by  14  votes  to  9 
appointed  medical  officer  of  health,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  guardians  which  immediately  followed,  a  motion  to 
postpone  the  question  of  appointing  a  medical  officer  to 
the  workhouse  for  two  weeks  was  rejected,  and  Mr. 
Greenwood  was  appointed  by  15  votes  to  11.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  public  vaccinator  for  one  of 
the  districts,  while  to  the  other  the  guardians,  with  a 
very  tardy  recognition  of  the  invidious  position  in 
which  the  Board  had  been  placed,  reappointed  the 
previous  occupant. 

The  repetition  of  incidents  such  as  these— and  the 
cases  noted  above  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list— cannot 
fail  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  public  health 
administration, and  must  tend  to  disorganize  the  public 
health  service.  Men  of  integrity  and  independence  oi 
character  will  be  deterred  from  devotirg  themselves  to 
this  department  of  medicine.  The  public  health  laws 
were  not  passed  in  the  interests  of  builders  or  butchers, 
or  milkmen,  or  restaurant-keepers,  but  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  if  they  are  not  enforced  it  is 
the  public  that  suffers  in  health  and  life.  The  evils 
growing  from  the  present  system  of  appointing  medieaS 
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officers  for  limited  periods  have  been  brought  to  the 
notice  cf  the  legislature  by  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. More  than  two  years  ago  a  bill  which  had 
previously  been  drafted  was  revised  and  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  C.  F) 
Hutchinson;  in  November  1905  a  deputation  ap- 
pointed by  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation waited  upon  the  then  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  on  that  occasion  the  official 
objections  to  the  proposals  of  the  bill  were  in  some 
degree  ascertained.  It  was  again  modified  and  was 
introdcced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1906  by 
Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell;  it  had  the  support  of 
Sir  Walter  Foster  and  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke,  but  it  was 
unsuccessful  in  procuring  a  good  place  in  the  ballot, 
and  had  finally  to  be  dropped  ;  it  was  again  introduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Foster  on  March  1st,  1907,  when  it  was 
read  a  first  time ;  it  was  put  down  several  times  for 
second  reading  but  was  never  reached. 

Sir  John  Diekson-Poynder's  Committee,  which  re- 
ported last  December  on  the  housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  condemned  the  present 
system  of  appointment  in  rural  districts,  and  observed 
that  "  under  it  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of 
"  the  medical  officer  or  inspector  to  avoid  friction  with 
"  the  appointing  authority,  and  a  consequent  reluctance 
"  to  set  the  law  in  motion  against  those  whose  dis- 
'•  approval  of  an  officers  acts  might  lead  to  unpleasant 
"  relations,  if  not  to  failure  to  secure  reappointment.'' 
Despairing  of  the  public  spirit  of  small  local  bodies,  the 
Committee  recommended  "a  drastic  change  in  the 
'•  character  and  administration  of  the  law,"  and  pro- 
posed that  the  administration  of  the  public  health  and 
housing  laws  should  be  transferred  to  the  county 
council. 

This  proposal  no  doubt  affords  one  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  local  authorities  by  their  shortsighted 
and  arbitrary  action  are  creating.  It  would  probably 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  the  public 
health  law  as  it  affects  rural  districts  and  small 
boroughs  is  administered.  Whether  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  rates  is  another  matter,  but  after  all  wise 
expenditure  is  often  the  truest  economy. 


MEDICAL   MEN   AND   THE   POLICE. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  with  which  it  deals,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  indite  a  more  temperately 
worded  letter  than  that  which  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch,  acting  on  the 
instruction  of  the  Branch  Council,  addressed  recently 
to  the  Manchester  newspapers.  Dr.  Larkin's  letter, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  the  Manchester  Courier,  is  reprinted  at  p.  1010. 
Being  mainly  concerned  with  the  action  of  the  Watch 
Committee,  it  does  not  mention  some  facts  which 
nevertheless  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  question. 
It  appears  that  the  patient  concerned,  an  old  man  of  65, 
suffering  from  softening  of  the  brain,  was  charged  with 
attempted  suicide  at  the  police-court  on  February  7cb, 
but  was  discharged  on  the  relatives  undertaking  to  look 
after  him.  He  died  about  the  end  of  March,  and  though 
at  the  inquest  the  jury  give  a  verdict  of  death  from 
senile  decay,  and  exonerated  the  police  from  any  charge 
of  accelerating  his  death  by  removal  to  hospital,  they 
added  the  following  curious  rider  to  the  verdict:  "We 
"  think  the  police  ought  to  be  a  little  more  careful,  and 
"  not  go  too  far."  This  rider  rather  reminds  us  of  the 
Irish  verdict,  "Not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again  "  ;  and 
U  ought  to  be  read  side  by  side  with  the  previous  deci- 
sion of  the  magistrates,  that  the  police  had  no  right  to 


remove  the  man  without  a  warrant,  and  were  not 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  when  Dr.  Bagley 
made  his  protest.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  public  safety  for  police  officers  on 
their  own  responsibility  to  remove  a  man,  when  the 
only  medical  opinion  that  has  been  taken  is  that  the 
removal  is  dangerous.  If  the  police  are  justified  in 
acting  in  this  way,  the  death  penalty  may  be  inflicted, 
possibly  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  at  the  mere  will  of 
a  poiice  officer.  The  reply  of  the  inspector,  made  to  a 
question  addressed  to  him  during  the  inquiry  at  the 
police-court,  throws  a  rather  lurid  light  on  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  police.  When  asked,  "Supposing  he"  (the 
old  man)  "  had  bled  to  death  on  the  way  ?  "  his  answer 
was,  "  Those  are  among  the  chances  we  have  to  take  "  ; 
in  other  words,  the  patient's  side  of  the  question  is  not 
considered,  but  only  the  risk  the  policeman  runs.  It 
ought  not  to  be  competent  for  a  policeman  to  take  such 
chances. 

In  fact,  everything  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
of  February  7th,  that  "  the  action  of  the  police  seems  to 
"  have  been  neither  reasonable  nor  kind,"  and  that  "to 
"  have  taken  out  summonses  against  them"  (that  is,  Dr. 
Bagley  and  the  patient's  two  sons)  "  was  a  singularly 
"  tactless  proceeding."  And  yet,  for  this  "tactless  pro- 
ceeding"— shown  to  be  worse,  than  tactless,  by  the  way 
in  which  the  magistrates  quashed  it — Dr.  Bagley  has 
had  to  pay  heavily.  The  Manchester  Courier,  referring 
to  Dr.  Larkin's  letter,  has  a  strongly-worded  leader, 
entirely  endorsing  the  opinion  of  the  Branch  Council,  and 
expressing  its  surprise  and  disappointment  at  the  action 
of  the  Watch  Committee  in  refusing  to  pay  Dr.  Bagley  s 
costs.  The  article  points  out  that  the  "decision  of  the 
"  magistrates,  who  refused  to  support  the  police  in  their 
"  prosecution  of  Dr.  Bagley,  was  unequivocal,"  and  that 
"  the  Watch  Committee  tacitly  admitted  that  they  were 
"  at  fault,"  quoting  the  fresh  instructions  given  to 
the  police,  which  have  modified  what  our  contemporary 
calls  "the  engaging  insolence  which  the  by-laws  had 
"encouraged."  "Yet,"  the  Courier  continues,  "the 
"  Watch  Committee  refused  to  pay  Dr.  Bagley  the  costs 
"  which  the  action  of  the  police  had  imposed  upon  him. 
"  The  result  is  that  for  doing  a  perfectly  legal  act,  in 
"  the  interests  of  a  fellow- citizen,  Dr.  Bagley  was 
"  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  £30.  Such  shabby  treat- 
"  ment  is  a  reflection  on  the  community."  The  article 
concludes  by  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  letter  of 
the  Branch  Council  "  will  be  cordially  welcomed  and 
"  its  protest  will  be  generally  endorsed."  This  testimony 
from  two  of  the  leading  Manchester  daily  papers  is 
ample  evidence,  if  any  were  required,  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  Dr.  Larkin's  letter,  and  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  any  honourable  public  body  should  persist  in 
refusing  to  agree.  One  cannot  see  how  the  Committee 
can  do  otherwise  than  admit  that  the  prosecution  was 
an  error  of  judgement,  for  which  the  Committee  is 
responsible.  If  Dr.  Bagley  were  claiming  a  large  sum 
for  damages,  counsel  advises  that  he  would  have  had  a 
good  case  to  go  before  a  judge,  but  the  Branch  Council, 
on  his  behalf,  is  claiming  nothing  at  all  except  his  bare 
legal  expenses  in  defending  himself  against  proceedings 
which  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  magistrates' 
decision,  tells  us  ought  never  to  have  been  taken. 


PROPRIETARY     REMEDIES. 
Mr.  0.  C.  Beale  recently  presented  a  report  on  the 
control   of   proprietary  remedies   to  the  Australasian 
Commonwealth  Government,  the  text  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  October  5th.   Only 
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a  brief  abstract  of  his  proposals  can  bo  given  here.  He 
recommends  that  every  preparation  offered  for  sale 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  formula  "plainly  and 
"  legibly  expressed  upon  the  bottle,  label,  or  package," 
and  that  non-official  preparations  shall  be  described 
in  ordinary  chemical  terms,  not  by  any  fancy  or  pro- 
prietary name.  Further,  "  no  advertisement,  announce- 
"  ment,  persuasion,  recommendation,  testimonial,  refer- 
"  ence,  certificate  of  merit  or  efficacy,  mark  of  distinction 
"  or  picture,  symbol  or  emblem  signifying  or  suggesting 
"any  of  these''  is  to  be  placed  either  on  the  article 
itself  or  on  the  bottle,  box,  container,  cork,  capsule, 
label  or  attachment,  or  on  the  invoice,  bill,  advice,  or 
notification.  Mr.  Beale  also  recommends  that  no  adver- 
tisement or  announcement  of  any  proprietary  or  secret 
cure  be  allowed  to  appear  in  any  newspapsr,  journal, 
serial,  book,  pamphlet,  handbill,  poster,  wall-plate,  or 
by  painting,  impressing,  or  embossing;  and  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  transmit  by  mail  any  books, 
magazines,  periodicals,  circulars,  handbills,  posters, 
catalogues,  or  other  publications,  wrappers,  or  labels 
which  contain  announcements  cf  proprietary  medicines 
or  "cures  "  or  testimonials  to  their  virtues.  He  recom- 
mends that  letters  patent  be  granted,  as  now,  for  any 
approved  and  novel  formula  for  the  combination  of 
drugs  and  for  apparatus  of  any  approved  kind  for 
the  prevention,  alleviation,  or  cure  of  human  ailments, 
provided  that  no  patent  be  granted  for  any  single 
drug  or  agent  which  is  not  compounded,  whether 
it  be  natural,  extracted,  derived,  or  synthetic. 
Mr.  Baale  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  policy  for  the 
protection  of  the  nation's  health  and  morals  similar  to 
that  indicated  by  the  resolution  of  the  German  Federal 
Council.  He  suggests  that  a  conference  be  held  of  the 
heads  of  the  State  Departments  of  Health  to  devise 
means  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  cut  of  Common- 
wealth aud  State  legislation  to  control  the  handling  and 
the  sale  of  drugs  in  general,  apart  from  patent  or  pro- 
prietary rights.  He  recommends  further  that  no  anti- 
coneeptional  preparations  or  articles  intended  for  that 
purpose  be  held  for  sale  or  sold,  and  that  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  holding  for  sale,  hiring  out  or  giving 
away  of  objects  intended  for  indecent  interference  with 
the  sexual  organs,  be  made  by  express  provision  a 
felony.  Lastly,  he  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  chemistry  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  mistakes. 
A  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  Zealand.  On 
October  1st  a  new  German  law  relative  to  patent  medi- 
cines came  into  force.  For  some  years  past  the  makers 
have  been  compelled  to  state  on  each  packet  or  bottle 
the  ingredient  of  the  medicine  and  their  quantities.  All 
written  or  printed  praise  of  the  specific  and  all  public 
advertisement  are  now  prohibited.  Moreover,  no 
pharmacist  who  does  not  know  what  a  patent  medicine 
is  made  of  may  supply  it  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
Russia,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  some  other  South 
American  States  ara  considering,  or  have  already  made, 
ordinances  of  like  character. 

FEES  FOR  PUBLIC  VACCINATION. 
The  Vaccination  Order  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  May  21st,  1907,  made  serious  alterations 
in  the  minimum  fees  for  vaccination.  Instead  of  a 
minimum  fee  of  5s.  for  each  ease  of  domiciliary  vac- 
cination the  minimum  was  reduced  to  2s.  6d. ;  and  it 
was  further  provided  that  if,  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours,  two  or  more  successful  vac- 
cinations should  be  performed  at  the  same  house  or 
premises,  while  the  minimum  fee  for  the  first  case 
should  remain  half-a-crown,  "in  respect  of  every 
"  other  person  vaccinated  or  revaccinated  the  amount 
"  to  be  paid  to  the  public  vaccinator  shall  be  such 
"  a  sum  as  is  fixed  in  the  contract  approved  by 
"  us    and    in    force    for    the    time    being,    or    such    a 


"  sum  as  ...  is  fixed  by  an  Instrument  executed  in 
"  pursuance  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Order. 
Many  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  interpreted  this  as  a 
direct  incentive  to  reduce  the  fees  still  further,  and  in 
various  unions  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  3d.  have  been  the  amounts 
suggested  as  adequate  fees  for  vaccinations  after  the 
first  vaccination  on  the  same  premises.  The  Instru- 
ment in  question  has  nosv  been  issued ;  the  fees 
agreed  upon  between  the  public  vaccinator  and  the 
guardians  are  recited,  and  spaces  are  left  for  the  sig- 
nature .-  of  the  public  vaccinator,  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  and  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  a  sign  of  the  approval  of  that  Board. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  a  footnote  to  the  Instrument 
which  appears  to  indicate  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  wakirg  up  to  the  injustice  which  is  being  done 
to  the  public  vaccinator  by  the  new  order,  for,  to  quote 
the  note,  "  It  is  suggested  that  the  fee  for  the  first  case 
"  should  be  that  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid  in 
"  similar  circumstances  if  one  vaccioation  only  were 
"  performed,  and  that  the  fee  for  every  other  case  should 
"  not  be  less  than  2s.  6d."  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
suggestion  has  come  so  late. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 
Mr.  Montague  CKACKENTHORr-E,  K.C ,  has  recently 
republished  in  a  volume  entitled  Population  and  Pro- 
gress1 three  essays  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  has  added  two  others  for  the 
sake,  presumably,  of  completeness.  The  contention 
which  Mr.  Crackenthorpe  endeavours  to  maintain  may 
be  summed  up  as  a  plea  for  the  "voluntary  principle'' 
in  most,  if  not  all,  mundane  things.  Individualism, 
socialism,  evolution,  orlhodoxy,  morality,  war,  and 
suffrage,  are  a  few  of  the  sociological  problems  which 
the  writer  brings  within  the  raDge  of  his  specious 
argument.  If  he  is  not  quite  an  advocate  of  Malthusian 
doctrines,  he  pins  his  faith  uncompromisingly  to  the 
eugenic  school,  and  labours  hard  to  convince  his  readers 
of  the  self-evident  truth  that  "  it  is  as  important  that 
"  the  right  people  should  be  born  as  that  the  wrong 
"  people  should  not  be  born.''  There  is  ample 
need  for  improvement  both  in  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  race,  but  the  eugenic  system 
of  culture  demands  more  than  elegant  and  sententious 
phrases  to  clothe  its  bare  bones  with  living  tissues.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  call  on  England  no  longer  to  act  "  the 
"  part  of  hypocrite  and  refuse  to  admit  the  plain  truth, 
"  that  a  man,  whatever  his  station  in  life,  has  no  right  to 
"  become  the  father  of  a  dozen  children  when  he  can 
"  only  afford  to  maintain  two  or  three;"  or  to  admit 
"  that  where  there  is  serious  hereditary  transmissible 
"  disease  a  man  ought  not  to  allow  himself  any  children 
"  at  all."  It  is  not  to  England  he  must  appeal,  but  to 
the  individual  citizens.  The  people  must  be  educated 
to  greater  physiological  and  sociological  righteousness 
before  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enforce  the 
tenets  of  a  new  religion  of  health.  Similarly  we 
believe  that,  however  devcutly  many  of  us  wish  for 
such  a  consummation,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
the  nation  would  tamely  submit  to  disease,  whether 
transmissible  or  otherwise,  being  entered  on  the  statute 
book  as  "a  just  cause  or  impediment  why  two  persons 
"should  not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony." 
The  ideal  woman  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be, 
according  to  Mr.  Crackenthorpe's  standard,  one  who 
possesses  the  instinct  of  sex  in  its  best  and  highest 
form,  and  who  will  decline  "to  give  to  her  children  for 
"  father  the  degenerate,  the  drunkard,  the  physically  or 
"  mentally  unfit.  Marriage  is  for  her  a  sacrament  in 
"  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  to  which  only 
"  the  shriven  are  bidden.     It  is  no  longer  a  love-feast 
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'■  without  any  thought  of  the  morrow.''  Let  women,  by 
all  means,  be  educated  up  to  this  standard  ;  when  it  is 
reached,  the  great  problem  of  raee  culture  will  be 
solved.  But  the  ideal  is  beyond  present  accomplish- 
ment, and  has,  we  fear,  many  generations  of  probation 
to  anticipate  before  it  can  hope  to  enter  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics.  Yet  one  more  reference  may  be  per- 
mitted in  another  field  of  the  author's  argument.  The 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  war  lies,  he  says,  ';in  the  more 
'•  complete  consciousness  of  the  human  race  as  to  the 
"  conditions  on  which  its  progress  depends."  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  wars  will  cease  when  it  has 
become  obvious  to  the  general  intelligence  that  it  is  no 
longer  profitable  to  wage  them.  With  this  we  fully 
agree,  but  the  golden  age  is  still  far  distant  wheD,  by 
general  consent,  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares and  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 


THE  WOUNDED  OF  FONTENOY. 
Readers  of  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great  will  remember 
his  description  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  beginning 
with  the  Homeric  exchange  of  more  or  less  courteous 
salutations  between  the  leaders  and  ending  in  the 
gathering  up  of  the  broken  fragments  of  humanity  from 
the  battlefield.  We  hear  particularly  that  "Army 
"  Surgeon  La  Mettrie,  of  busy  brain,  expert  with  his 
"  tourniquets  and  scalpels,  but  of  wildly  blasphemous 
"  heterodox  tongue  and  ways,  is  thrice  busy  in  hospital 
"  this  night."  The  order  given  by  the  victor  in 
regard  to  the  wounded  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian,  "English  and  French  all  one  to  you,  nay,  if 
'■  anything,  the  English  better."  An  article  by  Dr. 
Dujardin,  which  appears  in  the  France  Medicale  of 
September  10th,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  hospitals  of 
Douai  and  Lille  to  which  a  large  number  of  the 
wounded  were  transported.  At  Douai  room  had  to  be 
found  in  the  Saint  Sauveur  Hospital  for  some  two 
hundred,  and  in  the  Comtesse  Hospital  for 
almost  as  many.  The  senior  surgeon  of  the 
former  was  Dr.  Pollet,  who  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  Guerin.  At  the  Comtesse  Hospital  the  Chief 
Surgeon,  Theri,  was  assisted  by  a  Lieutenant  of  the 
King's  Surgeon,  Gufiroy,  and  Dr.  Vandergracht.  At 
Douai  Surgeon-Major  Majaut  was  at  the  head  of  the 
military  hospital,  with  Dr.  Faure,  a  former  aide  major 
of  the  French  army,  as  assistant.  According  to  a 
report  by  Faure,  of  nearly  300  cases  of  amputation  of 
limbs  in  the  Lille  and  Douai  hospitals,  only  30  or  40 
survived.  He  attributed  this  high  mortality  to  the 
haste  with  which  the  operations  had  to  be  done.  Faure 
did  not  believe  in  operating  "when  the  soldier  was  in 
"  mettle  "  ;  he  preferred  to  wait  not  only  till  the  shock 
was  over,  but  till  the  patient  was  exhausted  to  tne  last 
degree  by  prolonged  suppuration.  His  success,  or 
rather  his  luck,  was  wonderful.  He  reserved  ten  beds 
in  the  Douai  Hospital  for  cajes  in  which  amputation 
was  clearly  necessary.  In  his  own  words,  while 
waiting  for  the  right  time,  he  confined  his  inter- 
vention to  such  dressings  as  were  required,  opening 
the  abscesses  which  formed — "in  short,  observing 
"  all  the  rules  of  art."  This  Fabian  policy  was  kept 
up  for  a  month,  the  poor  fellows  meanwnile  passing 
through  every  complication  which  can  follow  gunshot 
wounds  with  fracture  of  bone.  Xaturally  they  fell  into 
a  low  state,  and  wasted  to  a  degree  which  astonished 
the  cautious  surgeon.  The  first  man  he  operated  on 
was  an  Englishman,  aged  25,  who  had  had  the  head  of 
the  humerus  shattered,  the  acromion  injured,  and  the 
deltoid  partly  destroyed  by  a  catnon  ball.  Faure 
amputated,  and  the  man  was  well  in  two  months. 
This  success  encouraged  him  to  operate  on  the  others 
who  by  this  time  were  in  a  pitiable  state  of  exhaustion, 
their  wounds  discharging  unhealthy  matter,  and  the 
broken  bones  showing  no  sign  of  union.    He  performed 


amputation  of  the  thigh  in  two  cases,  of  the  leg  in 
another,  and  of  the  upper  extremity  in  the  remaining 
cases.  All  recovered  quickly  without  a  bad  symptom. 
Faure's  conclusion  was  that  amputation  should  always 
be  delayed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  infliction  of 
the  wound,  except  in  cases  where  an  artery  had  been 
laid  open  or  a  limb  carried  away.  This  opinion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Boucher,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Lille,  who  held  that  if  amputation  was  done  early 
there  was  always  a  hope  of  saving  one- third  of  the  cases. 
In  support  of  this  view  he  cited  some  cases  successfully 
dealt  with  by  him  in  this  manner  at  the  Saint  Sauveur 
Hospital  after  Fontenoy.  His  statistics  did  not,  how- 
ever, compare  favourably  with  those  of  Faure,  inasmuch 
as  he  only  saved  four  out  of  nine  of  his  eases.  This 
awkward  fact  was  explained  away  by  Boucher  by  the 
remarkable  plea  that  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
Faure's  patients  were  reduced  was  more  favourable  than 
the  "  excessive  vigour  "  of  recently -wounded  men,  which 
tended  to  cause  tension  and  inflammation.  It  might  be 
thought  that  by  this  admission  Boucher  cut  away  the 
ground  from  his  feet ;  but  he  argued  that  in  order  to 
prove  that  delay  was  preferable  it  must  be  shown 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  in  which  amputa- 
tion was  obviously  necessary,  that  recovery  was 
more  frequent  when  the  operation  was  done  late 
than  when  it  was  performed  early,  "  which  is 
"  contrary  to  reason  and  experience."  These  echoes 
of  a  controversy  long  dead  and  buried  have  only  a 
historical  interest  for  the  modern  surgeon,  but  M. 
Faure's  experience  serves  to  give  some  measure  of 
the  power  of  endurance  of  the  men  who  fought  at 
Fontenoy.  When  we  read  accounts  of  the  wounds  of 
which  the  veterans  of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and 
Nelson  carried  the  scars  through  a  dozen  campaigns, 
and  compare  them  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
hysterical  enthusiasm  with  which  latter-day  heroes 
who  gracefully  retire  with  a  siEgle  wound,  or  perhaps 
without  a  scratch,  are  received,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
that,  whatever  official  reports  on  physical  deterioration 
may  seem  to  show,  our  manhood  is  being  sapped  by 
what  may  be  called  the  luxury  of  sanitary  precaution. 


THE  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 
A  rAiEi:  by  Dr.  Crile,  of  Cleveland,1  giving  the  results  of 
recent  research  on  transfusion  of  blood,  seems  likely  to 
arouse  renewed  interest  in  a  subject  that  for  some  years 
past  has  lost  much  of  its  practical  importance.  In  the 
experimental  and  clinical  investigations  Dr.  Crile  was 
assisted  by  several  colleagues,  and  he  describes  in  detail 
the  methods  employed.  Investigation  into  the  choice 
of  blood  vessels  led  to  the  conclusion  that  blood  could  be 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another  with  the 
greatest  certainty  and  under  the  best  control  by 
directly  attaching  the  proximal  end  of  a  divided  artery 
of  the  donor  to  the  proximal  end  of  a  divided  vein  of 
the  recipient.  Whilst  large  and  proximal  vessels  were 
selected  in  laboratory  work,  the  vessels  usually  anas- 
tomosed in  clinical  transfusions  on  the  human  subject 
were  the  radial  artery  and  some  peripheral  vein.  To 
prevent  clotting  at  the  seat  of  anastomosis  use  was 
made  of  a  mechanical  device  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Murphy  button,  by  means  of  which  the 
ends  of  the  divided  artery  and  vein  were  so  brought 
together  that  intima  was  brought  in  contact  with 
intima  alone,  without  the  risk  of  any  foreign 
body  coming  in  contact  with  the  blood  stream. 
Some  interesting  results  were  obtained  by  the  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  transfusion  from  one  normal 
individual  to  another,  in  the  first  place  on  the  blo«d 
transfused,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  blood  and 
tissues.;  of  the  recipient.  The  conclusion  reached  wa^ 
that  theMjlood  of  one  normal  animal  is  physiologically 
1  The  Canada  Lance:,  August,  1907. 
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interchangeable  with  that  of  another  of  the  same 
species,  and  the  results  of  microscopical  examinations 
and  of  observations  on  metabolism  would  seem  to  con- 
fute the  view  held  by  Senn  that  the  transferred  blood 
elements  do  not  retain  vitality.  Transfusion  in  the 
normal  animal,  it  was  found,  raises  and  sustains  the 
blood  pressure  to  a  much  higher  degree  than  the_intra- 
venous  injection  of  the  readily  absorbable  saline  solu- 
tion. While  rapid  transfusion  is  likely  to  cause  acute 
and  fatal  oedema  of  the  lungs,  the  chief  danger  of  a 
slowand  excessive  transfusion,  an  over-distension,  in  fact, 
of  the  circulatory  system,  consists  in  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera  speedily  resulting  in  death. 
The  result  of  another  series  of  experiments  on  animals 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  direct  transfusion  of  blood 
when  properly  practised  is  a  very  efficient  means  of 
averting  death  in  cases  of  profuse  haemorrhage  and 
surgical  shock  ;  it  may  probable  do  good,  when  preceded 
by  free  bleeding,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  illuminating 
gas;  but  has  no  value  at  all  after  excessive  abstraction 
of  blood  in  cases  of  strychnine  poisoning  and  certain 
forms  of  toxaemia.  In  a  separate  group  of  experiments 
on  cases  of  very  profound  and  apparently  hopeless 
haemorrhage,  the  animal  could  still  be  resuscitated  so 
long  as  there  was  an  auricular  beat,  after  the  complete 
failure  of  current  methods,  including  maximum  saline 
infusion.  The  striking  effects  of  transfusion  on  shock 
led  to  a  trial  of  this  procedure  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
when  it  was  found  that  animals  carefully  over-trans- 
fused and  afterwards  subjected  to  shock-producing 
traumatism,  could  not  be  killed  by  shock  alone.  The 
interest  and  value  of  this  paper  depends  mainly  on  the 
record  of  the  experimental  work.  The  reports  of  the 
clinical  research,  though  dealing  with  many  forms  of 
disease,  are  scanty  and,  from  a  lack  of  sufficient 
material  in  many  instances,  are  either  unsatisfactory  or 
at  the  best  barely  suggestive.  Excellent  results  were 
certainly  obtained  in  some  cases  of  shock,  but  in  the 
treatment  of  this  condition,  and,  indeed,  of  all  others 
in  which  intravascular  infusion  of  some  kind  is  clearly 
indicated,  surgeons,  we  imagine,  will  find  no  good 
reasons  given  here  for  abandoning  the  safe  and  simple 
method  of  saline  injection. 


MEDICAL  TERMS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.1 
The  quarterly  section  of  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
which  has  just  appeared,  deals  with  the  remaining  part 
of  the  letter  N,  and  forms  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  work;  one  or  two  sections  of  the 
letter  M  have,  however,  yet  to  be  published  before  the 
volume  is  completed.  This  section  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
rich  in  medical  terms  as  some  that  have  preceded  it, 
yet  it  contains  quite  a  number  of  tbem.  First,  in  the 
order  of  the  rubrics,  comes  the  " weed  nicotian"  so 
called  in  memory  of  him  who  gave  "the  first  intelli- 
"  gence  thereof  unto  this  Realme,"  namely,  Jacques 
Nicot,  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  by  whom  tobacco 
was  introduced  into  France  in  1560.  Around  this  word 
(nicotian)  are  grouped  several  others  derived  from  it, 
such  as  nicotia,  nicotiana,  nicotianin,  nicoliani  (a  nonce- 
word  for  smoking),  nicotic,  nicotidine,  nicotina,  nicotine 
(the  alkaloid),  nicotinism,  nicotism,  and  nicotize.  An 
illustrative  quotation  from  the  genial  author  of  the 
Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table  reads :  "  I  have  been  a 
"  Nicotian.  .  .  .  more  than  half  my  days."  Another 
quotation,  dated  1873,  is  more  alarming ;  it  reads : 
~  Lapped  in  nicotinean  elysium,  the  incautious  wor- 
™  shippers  of  the  weed  recline  in  fancied  security."  The 
next  medical  or  semi-medical  term  is  nictitation,  "  the 
"  action  or  habit  of  moving  the  eyelids,"  and  the 
nictitating    membrane    is    defined    and   described.     Mr. 

1  A  New  Emjiish  JHctzoitary  On  UlfOrlcAL  frinciptes,  vol.  VI,  Niche— 
Nywe.  By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
October  1st,  1907.    Price  5s. 


Craigie,  who  edits  this  letter  for  the  Dictionary,  is,  like 
the  veteran  Dr.  Murray  himself,  not  so  scientific  a 
lexicographer  as  to  shut  out  all  lighter  allusions,  and 
we  can  imagine  a  smile  passing  over  his  face,  accom- 
panied by  a  nictitation  of  the  left  eyelid,  as  he  selected 
this  as  one  of  the  illustrative  quotations  :  "  I  know  by 
"  that  satisfactory  nictitation  of  your  eye  that  you  agree 
"  with  me."  Night  is  not,  of  courBe,  a  peculiarly  medical 
term ;  butnight-blindness,  night-stool,  and  night-sweqlsajce ; 
and  we  learn  that  night-hlain  is  a  chilblain,  and  that  night- 
sight  is  nyctalopia.  Nyctalopia  itself  is  fully  defined 
and  illustrated  in  another  part  of  this  section  ;  and  it 
is  interesting  that  nystagmus,  nyctalopia,  and  nictitation, 
which  are  often  associated  clinically,  are  all  included  in 
this  part  of  the  Dictionary.  Among  the  less  familiar 
terms  is  aides,  "a  kind  of  rash  or  efflorescence  of  the 
"  skin "  somewhat  like  measles.  Nitrogen,  nitrates, 
nitrites,  and  all  the  nitro-compownd  words  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  space;  nodule,  modulus,  and  nodus  have  medical 
meanings  which  are  fully  defined  ;  and  so  has  noisome. 
A  little-suspected  source  of  infection  is  hinted  at  in 
the  quotation  which  speaks  of  "  such  a  noisome  thing 
"  as  a  collection  of  postage-stamps."  Noli  me  langere  is 
defined  as  "  an  eroding  ulceration  attacking  the  face," 
and,  in  later  use,  "lupus."  Noma  follows  close,  and  is 
defined  as  "  a  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
"  occurring  mainly  in  young  children."  Normoblast, 
a  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscle  of  normal  size,  is 
referred  to,  and  then  the  Dictionary  passes  to  the 
enumeration  and  illustration  of  nosology  and  the  various 
associated  terms  (nosography,  nosonomy,  nosocomial, 
nosophobia,  and  nosotrophy).  All  these  are  derived 
from  the  Greek  vdo-os,  disease.  Nostalgia,  or  home- 
sickness, may  be  so  Eevere  and  so  closely  allied 
to  melancholia  as  to  justify  its  description  as 
a  medical  term.  A  nostrum  has  the  special 
meaning  of  "a  medicine  or  medical  application, 
"prepared  by  the  person  recommending  it;"  and  an 
illustrative  quotation  comes  to  the  sad  conclusion  that 
"  no  nostrum  gives  the  bloom  of  health  again."  Notalgia 
is  "pain  in  the  back  without  inflammatory  symptoms." 
Notifiable  curiously  enough  seems  only  to  have  been 
used  in  the  medical  sense  of  a  disease  "  that  should  be 
"  notified  to  some  authority."  Nullipara,  nympha,  and 
nubility  are  obstetric  terms  which  are  dealt  with ;  and 
nucleus,  with  its  many  derivatives,  occupies  a  large 
space.  Finally,  under  nymphomania,  we  find  an  illus- 
trative quotation  which  tells  us  that  "the  girl  in  whom 
"  the  cerebellum  was  absent  suffered  from  nympho- 
"  mania." 


MEDICAL  MEN  AND  INSURANCE  AGENTS. 
One  of  the  wiles  by  which  the  agents  of  inferior 
insurance  companies  victimize  medical  men  has  been 
exposed  in  these  columns  with  great  frequency,  but 
nevertheless  the  same  kind  of  confidence  trick  still 
appears  to  be  practised  with  some  success.  A  case  in 
point  has  recently  been  investigated  by  Truth,  and  is 
all  the  more  noteworthy  because  in  this  instance  the 
victim  does  appear  to  have  exercised  at  least  a  certain 
measure  of  caution.  Our  contemporary  states  that 
when  approached  by  the  agent  of  a  body  calling  itself 
"The  British  United  Assurance  Corporation,"  which 
invited  him  to  take  out  a  policy  with  the  company  in 
return  for  being  appointed  its  sole  referee  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  medical  man  obtained  from  the  agent  a 
written  guarantee  that  his  fees  for  the  first  year's 
work  should  not  be  less  than  £25,  and  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  subsequently  confirmed  in 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Mander 
Burrows  as  Managing  Director  of  the  company.  The 
medical  man  paid  the  premium  on  his  policy,  but 
no  work  ever  came  to  his  hands,  and  on  his  reminding 
the  company  of  its  undertaking  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
ceived replies  refusing  either  to  pay  the  fee  or  refund  the 
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premium.  On  the  face  of  it  there  seems  no  jeason  why 
the  medical  man  in  this  case  should  not  recover  his 
fees  by  an  ordinary  action  ;  but  possibly,  row  that  he 
is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Truth, 
he  may  not  think  the  game  worth  the  candle.  That 
periodical,  speaking  of  the  British  United  Assurance 
Corporation,  which  purports  to  include  in  its  business 
sickness,  accident,  and  employers'  liability  insurance, 
says  that  its  very  existence  is  disgraceful  and  indefen- 
sible, and  goe3  on  to  state  that  it  is  closely  connected 
with  one  or  two  now  defunct  companies  which  have 
gone  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  in  spite  of  their 
having,  like  the  present  company,  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  having  Mr.  Mander  Burrows  at  their  helm.  Truth 
also  states  that  in  a  recent  annual  report  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Companies  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
refers  to  th9  scandalous  revelations  which  have  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  insolvency  of  various 
companies,  and  places  one  of  the  companies  with  which 
Mr.  Mander  Burrows  has  been  associated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  list  of  such  concerns.  We  give  these  state- 
ments on  the  authority  of  Truth,  which  in  a  further 
article  prints  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  A.  Y.  Harper,  who 
signs  as  Joint  Manager  of  the  company,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Burrows  having,  it  appears,  been  dispensed  with  on 
August  1st  of  this  year.  In  this  letter,  however,  the 
account  above  given  of  the  agreement  with  the 
medical  man  is  in  no  wis9  controverted,  and  though 
an  attempt  is  made  to  excuse  the  company  in  the 
matter,  Truth  declines  to  accept  it  as  in  any  wise 
successful,  and  concludes  its  consideration  of  the  whole 
incident  by  stating  that  the  British  United  Assurance 
Corporation  has  no  capital  worth  speaking  of,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Harper  and  of  two  of 
its  directors  with  the  bogus  concern  from  which  it 
sprang,  no  confidence  can  be  felt  in  its  management. 
It  may  be  added  that  attention  has  also  been 
drawn  to  the  general  subject  by  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
which  makes  somewhat  scathing  remarks  on  the 
facility  with  which  medical  men  aTe  gulled  by 
such  companies.  The  plan  is  sometimes  to  ask 
the  medical  man  to  insure  himself  in  return  for 
his  appointment  as  modical  referee,  sometimes  to 
take  shares  in  the  company.  The  Telegraph  points 
out,  however,  as  has  been  frequently  stated  in 
our  own  columns,  that  the  only  genuine  attraction  of 
medical  men  for  insurance  companies  is  not  their 
capital  but  their  professional  skill  and  the  acumen 
which  they  are  likely  to  employ  in  enabling  the 
company  to  distinguish  between  profitable  and  un- 
profitable lives,  and  the  selection  of  medical  referees  is 
regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  no  agent,  and 
practically  not  even  the  head  officials  of  the  company, 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  the  task  of 
selecting  referees  beirig  entrusted  to  the  person  who  is 
considered  most  likely  to  perform  it  efficiently — namely, 
the  chief  medical  adviser  of  the  company. 


SMOKE  AND  DARKNESS. 
If  there  is  one  condition  pertaining  to  city  life  which 
renders  it  more  inimical  to  the  best  health  interests  of 
the  population  than  life  in  the  country,  it  is  the  com- 
parative prevalence  of  coal-smoke  fogs  and  the  effect 
these  have  not  only  in  rendering  the  nir  impure  to 
breathe,  but  also  in  diminishing,  or  even  effectually 
shutting  out,  the  light  of  day.  It  has  been  computed  that 
smoke  alone  is  responsible  for  about  one  fog  in  five,  and 
that  all  fogs  are  prolonged  and  polluted  by  it.  It  is 
therefore  an  obviously  urgent  problem  of  city  sanita- 
tion to  deal  effectively  with  the  fog  or,  in  other  words, 
the  smoke  nuisance.  If  smoke  could  bo  abolished, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  air  of  the  city  should  not  be 
as  pure  as  that  of  the  provincial  town;  or  why,  indeed, 
Rivon  healthy  conditions  as  to  space,  housing,  water 
supply,  etc ,  the  expectation   of  life  should  not  be  as 


good  for  the  town  dweller  as  for  his  country  cousin 
In  an  interesting  and  readable  book,  recently  written 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Graham,  Principal  of  Dalton  Hall,  Man- 
chester,1 the  smoke  nuisance  is  thoroughly  discussed 
and  many  valuable  suggestions  made  both  to  manu- 
facturers and  to  citizens,  in  whose  hands,  as  Mr. 
Graham  rightly  r-ays,  the  cure  lies.  The  injurious 
influence  upon  health  is  not  the  only  disadvantage 
arising  out  of  the  smoke  which  is  allowed  to  issue, 
without  any  attempt  at  restraint,  from  every  house 
chimney  and  every  locomotive  engine  in  the  country, 
and  with  only  insufficient  supervision  from  the  chimney 
shafts  of  our  large  manufactories.  From  the  economic 
point  of  view  the  waste  of  fuel  by  dispersion  in  smoke 
is  enormous,  and  is  said  to  exceed  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Mr.  Graham  points  out  that  in  winter 
we  now  use  in  this  country  as  much  coal  in  a 
single  week  as  was  used  in  a  whole  year  when 
Watt  invented  the  steam  engine,  and  that,  on  the 
present  average  of  output,  the  visible  supplies  of 
coal  will  be  exhausted  in  about  two  hundred  years. 
Though  legislation  for  posterity  may  have  disadvan- 
tages, it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions to  protect  their  descendants,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  such  a  humiliating  experience  as  the  following, 
which  is  outlined  as  being  a  none  too  remote  possi- 
bility :  "  When  our  coal  has  gone  the  manufacturing 
"  and  mercantile  part  of  the  greatness  of  England  will 
"  have  gone  too.  London  will  live  by  running  hotels,  in 
"  which  Americans  can  spend  their  holidajs,  and  as  a 
':  centre  of  culture  and  fashion ;  in  Lancashire  and 
"  Yorkshire  sheep  will  wander  over  the  ruined  heaps  of 
"  former  towns ;  Manchester  and  Liverpool  will  be 
"  visited  chiefly  for  their  art  galleries  and  libraries, 
i;  their  impoverished  universities  and  interesting  old 
':  town  halls,  doubtless  cleaned  at  last.  The  people,  or 
"  those  who  survive,  will  have  emigrated,  and  be  work- 
"  ing  in  cotton  mills  in  Saskatchewan  and  Rhodesia." 
A  gloomy  future  enough  from  the  rational  point  of 
view!  but  how  much  more  Cimmerian  if  the  effect  of 
two  more  centuries  of  increasing  fog  and  decreasing 
sunshine  upon  humanity  be  contemplated !  The  sur- 
vivors who,  whether  from  inclination  or  necessity, 
became  possessed  of  a  craving  to  carve  their  way  to 
fortune  in  Canada  or  Africa  would  probably  have 
become  so  degenerate  in  body  and  mind  as  to  be  hope- 
lessly handicapped  in  the  competitive  struggle  in 
younger,  sunnier,  and  healthier  countries.  The  reme- 
dies for  this  great  smoke  waste  are  still  wofully 
inefficient,  but  we  confidently  look,  at  no  distant  date, 
to  a  scientific  issue  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  The 
dormant  possibilities  of  gas  and  electricity  as  heating 
agents  are  by  no  means  fully  realized,  while  the  hope 
that  a  fuel  may  be  discovered  which  shall  be  smokeless 
already  shows  some  evidence  of  fulfilment.  Our  prin- 
cipal interest  in  the  question  is  from  the  hygienic 
aspect,  and  we  cordially  welcome  Mr.  <  Iraham's  essay  as 
a  well-timed  protest  against  not  only  the  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency  of  our  present  plan  of  combustion,  but 
also  againstlts  uucleanliness  and  unhealthiness. 

SANITARY  DISH  WASHING. 
The  question  was  recently  asked  in  a  newspaper,  What 
13  the  most  dismal  of  professions?  Among  those  that 
occurred  to  us  as  having  a  claim  to  be  so  considered 
were  grave  digging,  scavenging,  listening  to  Parliamentary 
orations  through  an  all-night  sitting,  and  the  writing  of 
poems — or  articles— that  nobody  reads,  for,  as  Touch- 
stone truly  says,  "When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood nor  a  man's  good  wits  seconded  with  the  for- 
"  ward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead 
"  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.''  The  answer 
given,  however,  was  that  the  washing  of  dishes  is  the 
>•  The  Veslruction  ~hf3di  \h\  I  Studyin  >u  !  oke  Problem.  ByJohn 
W  Qraham.M.A.,  Principal  ol  I'm  Hon  Hall,  University  of  Birmingham. 
London :  George  Allen.    I9C7.    (feap.  8vo,  jn?.'160.    fi'ice2s.  6d.) 
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most  dismal  of  occupations,  for  what  Sir  Toby  Belch 
might  have  called  the  exquisite  reason  that  it  is 
"  cleaning  up  the  dregs  of  others'  pleasure.*'  But  the 
interest  of  dish-washing  may  perhaps  become  greater 
when  it  is  realized  that  it  may  be  made  a  high 
and  holy  function  if  it  ia  done  in  a  scientific 
spirit.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  by  MM.  Christ- 
iani  and  Michelis  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Mtdicale  He  la  Suisse.  liomande,  in  which  they 
describe  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  them  as  to 
the  effect  of  different  modes  of  cleansing  glasses  of 
germs.  In  one  series  the  glasses  were  simply  wiped 
with  a  sterilized  cloth,  without  previous  washing:  in 
another  tbey  were  rinsed  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  and 
then  wiped  with  no  particular  care,  as  the  authors  say 
is  generally  done  in  kitchens  (let  us  parenthetically 
hope  that  this  is  a  calumny  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  hasty  generalization);  in  a  third  series  the 
glasses  were  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  in 
fresh  water,  and  afterwards  wiped  with  scrupul- 
ous care,  as  is  done  in  laboratories.  From  the 
glasses  that  were  simply  wiped  or  washed  in  the  per- 
functory kitchen  fashion,  more  or  less  abundant  cul- 
tures of  germs  were  obtained  :  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  washing  was  thorough  and  the  glasses  were  carefully 
wiped,  the  organisms  found  were,  like  the  leaves  in 
Shakespeare's  sonnet,  "  or  none,  or  few."  From  this 
the  authors  draw  the  pretty  obvious  conclusions 
that  the  mere  washing  of  dishes  when  con- 
scientiously carried  out  is  highly  beneficial:  and 
that  thorough  washing,  even  in  cold  or  lukewarm 
water,  followed  by  vigorous  wiping,  may  entirely  remove 
whatever  organisms  may  be  present,  or  reduce  them  to 
a  quantity  which,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is 
negligible.  This  will  be  comforting  to  many  of  the 
present  generation  who  suffer  from  what  may  be  called 
microbiophobia.  The  practical  outcome  of  MM.  Christiani 
and  Michelis's  experiments  is  that  for  the  washing  of 
glasses  and  dishes,  the  nearer  the  boiling  point  is 
the  water,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result 
The  addition  of  2  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda 
makes  the  sterilization  very  much  easier,  even  at  a 
temperature  so  low  as  122°  F.  We  fear,  however,  that 
housewives  will  not  find  it  easy  to  persuade  servants 
to  "wash  up"  with  the  care  that  is  used  in  laboratory 
experiments.  Moreover,  the  use  of  water  near  the 
boiling  point  would  not  improbably  lead  to  a 
number  of  claims  under  the  new  Compensation  Act. 
After,  all,  these  teachings  of  science  are  counsels 
of  perfection.  In  ordinary  life,  we  have  to  take  a 
good  deal  on  trust,  and  sometimes  the  very  prophets 
of  science  fail  to  practise  what  they  preach.  It 
is  related — though,  of  course,  we  do  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  story — that  Pasteur,  at  a  dinner  party,  held 
his  audience  entranced  by  describing  the  organisms 
that,  "  horsed  on  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air,"  or 
lying  in  ambush  in  water,  food,  clothing,  and  everything 
about  us,  constantly  threaten  our  lives.  While  speak- 
ing, his  hands  were  dabbling  in  the  finger  bowl,  and.  to 
the  stupefaction  of  the  company,  he  brought  his 
discourse  to  an  end  by  swallowing  its  contents  ! 


COWSHEDS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
REroETS  have  recently  been  issued  by  three  different 
medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
relating  to  rural  districts  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
Somerset.  Remote  as  the  districts  are  from  one 
another,  there  is  in  all  a  singular  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  production  of 
milk.  Referring  to  the  rural  district  of  Helmsley,  in 
the  Xorth  Riding,  Dr.  ?.  W.  Wheaton  says  that  the 
condition  of  nearly  all  the  cowsheds  is  extremely 
unsatisfaetory.  Some  are  mere  hovels  of  rubble,  with  a 
little  straw  thrown  over  a  few  beams  for  a  roof,  almost 
wholly    without    light,    ventilation,    or    drainage,   and 


greatly  overcrowded.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
the  cattle  clean,  or  to  cleanse  the  teats  or  the  milkers' 
hands  before  milking.  Frequently  an  accumulation  of 
stinking  filth,  manurial  or  otherwise,  was  found  placed 
beneath  the  only  opening  by  which  fresh  air  could 
eater  the  dairy.  The  medical  officer  of  health  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  cowsheds,  but  little  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  In  the  Limehurst  rural  district 
near  Oldham  Dr.  J.  Spencer  Low  found  that  although 
the  council  had  adopted  regulations  under  the  Dairies, 
Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Orders  they  were  not  en- 
forced. There  are  over  ICO  dairy  farms  in  the  district, 
and  the  condition  of  most  of  the  cowsheds  visited  by 
Dr.  Low  is  described  as  very  bad.  At  one,  where  fifty 
cows  were  kept,  and  from  which  ruilk  was  sent  to 
Ashton-under-Lyne  and  to  Oldham,  the  shippons,  which 
were  formerly  cottages,  were  said  to  be  dark,  dirty,  ill- 
drained,  badly  ventilated,  and  dilapidated.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  cobwebs,  and  a  place  more  uofit 
for  cow-keeping  and  the  production  of  milk  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  same  story  is  told  in 
the  report  of  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson  upon  the 
cowsheds  in  the  Yeovil  rural  district.  Their  pre- 
vailing characteristic,  he  says,  is  dirt.  Most  of 
those  which  he  saw  were  absolutely  filthy,  partly  due  to 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  partly  to 
defective  construction  which  rendered  effective 
cleansing  difficult.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are 
many  cowsheds  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which 
are  no  better  than  these  described  by  the  Board's 
inspectors.  Fortunately  the  type  of  farmer  who  stoutly 
insists  that  where  there  is  milk  production  there  must 
be  '■  muck"  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  a  new  generation 
of  men  is  with  us  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
putrefaction,  and  who  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  secure  absolute  cleanliness  in  the  surroundings  of 
their  trade.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  local  sanitary 
authorities,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  adopt 
regulations  concerning  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milkshops. 
Without  such  regulations  the  difficulties  of  inspection 
and  insistence  of  cleanliness  seem  to  be  almost  insuper- 
able. The  refusal  to  make  any  regulations  is  itself, 
moreover,  an  indication  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
sanitary  authority.  The  time  has  surely  arrived  when 
every  sanitary  authority  should  be  compelled  not  only 
to  make  regulations  but  to  see  that  they  arelproperly 
enforced.  But  the  official  who  is  responsible* for  their 
enforcement  must  not  be,  as  is  the  case  at  present, 
dependent  for  his  continuance  in  office  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  farmers  and  others  who  may  object  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  regulations. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Medical  Section  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will  be  held  at  20,  Hanover 
Square,  on  Tuesday,  October  22nd,  at  5.30.  Dr.  Hector 
Mackenzie  will  open  a  discussion  on  the  complications 
and  sequelae  of  pneumonia,  and  the  possibilities  of 
treatment  by  serum  or  vaccine.  Drs.  Bosanquet, 
Caley,  Dalton,  Eyre.  Foulerton,  Gossage,  Hadley, 
Herringham,  Latham,  Pasteur,  Batty  Shaw,  with  others 
will  take  part,  and  statistics  will  be  supplied  from 
metropolitan  hospitals. 

During  the  meetingof  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene  at  Berlin,  an  Internationa!  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine  was  founded  which  it  was  resolved  should 
hold  a  congress  about  every  three  years.  Sir  Patrick 
Manson  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Nocht  of 
Hamburg,  elected  President  by  acclamation,  and 
Professor  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall  (3,Cranmer  Road,  Cambridge) 
Honorary  Secretary-General  and  Treasurer.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Management  was  appointed,  which  will  meet 
in  London  within  the  next  year  to  make  further 
arrangements. 
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Medical  Men  and  the  Police. 
The  following  letter  has,  on  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  been  addressed  to  the 
Manchester  newspapers  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Branch : 

Sir,— It  is  w  th  much  regret  that  the  Council  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cneshire  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  representing  one  thousand  six  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  these  counties,  feels 
compelled  to  draw  public  attention  to  what  it  considers  to 
be  a  most  unjust  and  oppressive  sequel  to  the  prosecution 
by  the  police  of  Dr.  Bagley.  It  will  be  within  your  re- 
collection that  Dr.  Bagley  was  charged  with  obstructing 
and  assaulting  the  police  while  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty. 

It  was  proved  in  court  that  Dr.  Bagley  was  attend- 
ing an  old  man  who  had  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  The  wound  had  just  been 
stitched  up,  when  the  police  officers  entered  the  house, 
arrested  the  old  man  without  a  warrant,  and  insisted  on 
removing  him  to  the  Ancoats  Hospital.  The  family  were 
quite  willing  and  able  to  look  after  the  old  man  and  to 
afford  the  police  every  facility  to  guard  him.  The  doctor 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  was  serious  risk  to  the 
old  man  in  removing  him  in  the  weak  condition  he  was 
then  in,  and  he  and  the  sons  resisted  the  police ;  but  in 
►  pite  of  all  this  the  police  persisted,  and  did  remove  him. 
The  magistrates  decided  that  the  police  had  no  right  to 
enter  the  house  and  remove  the  man  without  a  warrant, 
and  so  they  were  "not  in  the  execution  of  their  duty" 
when  they  were  resisted.  The  prosecution  accordingly 
failed. 

Full  accounts  of  the  case  and  correspondence  thereon 
appeared  in  the  Manchester  papers  in  February,  March, 
and  April  last.  Af ter  the  trial  the  Watch  Committee  were 
approached  by  Dl\  Bagley  with  the  request  that  his  costs, 
which  amounted  to  about  £30.  should  be  allowed  him. 
The  Watch  Committee  refused.  They  were  then  approached 
by  the  Branch  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
who  also  met  with  a  decided  refusal.  Dr.  Bagley  has  con- 
sequently had  to  pay  heavily  for  obeying  the  ordinary 
behests  of  humanity  and  for  his  opposition  to  the 
inhuman  and  admittedly  illegal  action  of  the  police.  The 
British  Medical  Journal  of  June  29th  last  voijed  the 
feeling  of  the  medical  profession  that  Dr.  Bagley  had  been 
treated  with  gross  injustice. 

The  Branch  Council  does  not  claim  that  when- 
ever a  charge  by  the  police  fails,  the  defendant's 
costs  should  be  allowed ;  but  in  a  case  like  this, 
where  it  is  decided  by  the  court  that  the  police 
were  acting  ultra  vires  and  illegally,  we  think  It  should  be 
done,  especially  seeing  that  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
doctor  was  simply  acting  in  the  interests  of  his  patient's 
life.  It  seems  intolerable  that  in  addition  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  being  brought  Into  court,  he  should  be  put  to 
great  expanse  in  defending  himself.  The  Branch  Council 
does  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  accuse-*  the  police  of 
malice.  It  does  nothing  of  tlie  sort.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  case  has  arisen  through  a  default  on  the  part  of  the 
Watch  Commit  :ee.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Watch 
CoT.mitSee,  as  well  as  ben  g  the  director  of  the  police  is 
rightly  also  one  of  the  gaardi»»s  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens.  As  director  of  the  police  it  has  neglected  to  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  instructiocs  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  powers  ;  while  its  guardianship  ol  the  citizens  should 
scarcely  allow  it  to  compel  a  citizen  to  spend  £30  in 
teaching  the  police  what  the  Committee  has  neglected 
to  do. 

As  the  Watch.  Committee  admits  that  the  decision  of 
the  magistrates  was  good,  for  they  have  not  appealed 
against  it,  and  fresh  instructions  to  the  police  ha-. 
tardiiy  issued  by  the  Chief  Constable,  it  would  seem  that 
in  simple  justice  they  should  pay  the  o">sts  incurred.  The 
Branch  Council,  on  receiving  the  official  reply  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  refuse-  to  pay  Dr. 
Bagl  y's  costs,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Connol!  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
strongly  disapproves  of   the  answer  of  the  Chairman  of 


the  Watch  Committee  of  Manchester  refusing  to  allow 
Dr.  Bagley 's  costs,  and  considers  that  to  repay  the  legal 
charges  and  expanses  incurred  by  a  citizen  in  defending 
himself  against  the  Illegal  action  of  their  servants  is  the 
very  least  that  could  be  expected  of  an  honourable  public 
body. 
— I  am,  Sir,  on  behalf  of  the  Branch  Council,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  Charles  Larkin, 

54,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  Sept.  30th.  Secretary. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  Professor  Dreschfeld. 
Every  one  who  knew  the  late  .Professor  Dreschfeld  will 
agree  that  the  splendid  work  which  he  did  as  a  physician, 
aB  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  as  a  man  of  science,  calls  for 
some  permanent  memorial,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  committee  that  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose 
will  meet  with  the  heartiest  support.    It  would  be  natural, 
of  course,  that  any  such  memorial  should  be  in  some  way 
associated  with   some  object  in   which   he  himself  took 
interest.     But  his  interests  were  so  widespread  that  the 
choice  is  difficult.     His   University  was  the    universitas 
generis  humani,  and  of  no  one  could  it  be  said  more  truly 
that   he  was  in  omni  recto  studio   et   hwmanitate   versatus. 
He  commenced  as  a  student  in  Manchester  and  became 
Lecturer  in  Pathology,  then  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Owecs  College,  and  later  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Manchester  L'niversity.    At  the  same  time  he  was  phy- 
sician at  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  gave  a  great  part  of  his 
time  to  his  work   there  both   for  the  patients  and  the 
students.     In   addition  to  these  more  public  offices,  he 
might  be  described  as  the  ultimate  referee  in  matters  of 
\  medical  diagnosis  for  all  the  practitioners  of  the  district. 
1  Thus  the  scope  of  his  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
:   any  one   department  of   the  medical  world.     Some  time 
ago  he  took  especial  interest  in  the  scheme  for  the  estab- 
|  lishment  of  a  medical  hall  where  all  the  various  medical 
:   societies  might  hold  their  meetings  and  gather  together 
I  for  social    intercourse.      He    lent    his    rooms    for   pre- 
I  liminary  meetings   at   which   he   himself   presided    and 
(-xpressed  his  intention  to  support  the  scheme  financially. 
:  Tne  scheme,  however,  fell  through  for  the  time,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  Dreschfeld  Memorial  Hall  would  be 
;  a  suitable  way   of  perpetuating   his   memory.     Another 
J  suggestion  has  been  to  found  one  or  several  scholarships 
:  in  medicine  at  the  LTniver3iiy  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
i  The  Manchester  University  is  particularly  poor  in  this 
respect.   At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  any  student  of  average 
[  ability  can  almost  support  himself  in  his  undergraduate 
1  daj  s  by  scholarships,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  schemes  put 
forward  this  would  be  most  likely  to  receive  the  support 
,  of  the  public.     A  third  idea  is  to  made  provision  for 
I  endowing    a    "  Dreschfeld    Chair   of    Medicine "   at    the 
University.      Perhaps   this  will    appeal   to   the   smallest 
,  number  of  outside  subscribers,  and  to  provide  even  so  low 
a  salary  as  £400  a  year,  for  which  one  couid  hardly  expect 
any  fiist  rate  man  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work, 
at  least  £10,000  would  have  to  be  raised  and  invested  at 
i  4  per  cent.    Whichever  scheme  is  ultimately  adopted,  a 
;   certain  amount  ought  to  be  first  set  aside  to  obtain  a  bust 
or  portrait  by  some  competent  artist,  to  be  placed  in  a 
,  suitable  position  in  the  University  buildings.     In  any 
ca^e  it  is  hoped  that  a  perfectly  unanimous  resolution 
:  will  be  obtained  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Council 
j  Chamber  of  the  University  on  Wednesday,  October  16th, 
I  at  4.30  p.m. 

Thk  Midwives  Act  in  Btf.TWtn 
It  has  been  ascertained  on  reliable  authority  that  the 
Health  Committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation  has  finally 
decided  not  to  pay  any  fees  to  medical  men  who  are  sum- 
moned to  the  assistance  of  midwives  under  the  Midwives 
Act.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  reasons  have 
wf  ighed  with  the  committee  in  coming  to  this  decision. 
When  the  deputation  from  several  medical  societies 
waited  on  the  Health  Committee  some  month  1  ago,  it 
had  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  favourable  reception, 
though,  of  course,  the  committee  made  no  promises 
i  xcept  to  consider  the  question  and  to  communicate 
its  decision.  Such  communication  has  only  been  received 
this  week,  though  it  is  definitely  known  that  the 
committee  made  its  decision  a  considerable  time  ago. 
As  matters  stand  now,  attendance  on  a  suitabJe  case  in 
one  part  of  a  street  which  is  in  Manchester  will  be  paid 
lor  by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  while  a  similar  case 
next  door,  but  in  Salford  will  not  be  paid  for.    Several 
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membere  of  the  Health  Committee  professed  great 
3ympathy  with  mniical  men  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
to  do  so  much  public  work  for  nothing.  Medical  men  will 
now  know  how  much  value  to  place  on  such  sympathy,  ai  d 
not  until  the  Committee,  recently  appointed  by  the 
Divisions  to  watch  the  interests  of  medical  men  at 
municipal  and  other  elections,  gets  to  work,  ia  there  any 
chance  of  anything  except  similar  empty  sympathy. 
It  will  probably  be  said  by  the  Health  Committee  that 
medical  men  ought  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for  a  fee  in 
cases  where  the  patient  is  too  poor  to  pay.  It  is  w<  11 
known  in  Salford  what  that  means — endless  trouble  for  the 
dootor  in  laying  his  case  before  the  guardians,  and 
inquisitorial  visits  by  Poor-law  officers  to  the  patient's 
home,  inflicting  the  stigma  of  pauperism  on  women  whom 
the  supervising  authority,  not  the  guardians,  has  practi- 
cally compelled  to  have  a  doctor,  when  often  she  would 
have  been  content  with  the  midwife.  It  is  not  about 
paupers  that  the  dispute  arises,  for  they  are  sufficiently 
provided  for  already.  It  is  the  class  just  above  the  pauper 
class  that  is  so  marly  concerned,  women  just  able  by  dint 
of  the  hardest  struggling  to  get  the  barest  living  from  day 
to  day.  This  class,  the  Salford  Health  Committee  says, 
must  in  future  be  treated  as  paupers. 
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Royal  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Bradford. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  above 
hospital  held  recently,  a  new  departure  was  taken  in 
appointing  no  less  than  twenty-eight  ladies  to  act  as  a 
Ladies'  Committee.  It  is  thought  that  this  committee 
will  be  of  great  service  in  creating  increased  public 
interest  In  the  hospital  and  the  Convalescent  Fund 
connected  with  it,  which  is  to  be  started  shortly. 

Meals  for  School  Children  in  Bradford. 
It  Is  expected  that  the  new  arrangements  under  the 
Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act  will  come  into  opera- 
tion in  Bradford  shortly.  A  specially- designed  kitchen 
has  been  arranged  in  which  all  the  cooking  will  be  done 
by  steam.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  of  the  equipment  may 
be  gathered  when  it  is  said  that  three  pans  will  be  used, 
each  of  100  gallons  capacity.  When  the  food  has  been 
cooked  it  will  be  sent  out  by  motor  car  to  dining  halls  at 
four  centres  in  special  wooden  vessels  oovered  with 
charcoal,  so  as  to  prevent  aDy  appreciable  loss  of  heat.  A 
special  dietary  scale  has  been  prepared  by  the  medical 
superintendent  of  schools  (Dr.  Ralph  H.  Crowley)  and  the 
superintendent  of  domestic  subject*.  For  the  five  days 
of  the  school  week  there  are  two  meat  dinners,  one  of  fish, 
and  two  of  vegetarian  dishes.  The  constituents,  however, 
are  so  varied  that  the  same  dinner  need  not  be  given 
more  than  once  in  three  weeks. 

North  Bierley  Union  and  its  Vaccinators. 

No  less  than  thirty  public  vaccinators  connected  with 
this  union  have  been  required  to  acquiesce  in  new  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  their  remuneration.  The  Special 
Committee  of  the  guardians  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

(1)  That  the  Committee  cannot  recommend  the  guardians  to 
pay  any  public  vaccinator  in  the  anion  any  additional  sum  for 
any  v»cclnation  performed  by  him  beyond  a  3  miles  radius 
from  his  residenc*  or  surgery.  (2)  That  the  guardians  should 
not  pay  anything  for  postage  incurred  by  the  public  vaccinator. 
(3)  That  where  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  consecutive 
hours  successful  vaccination  or  revaec'natlon  has  been  per- 
formed upon  two  or  mors  persons,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  on  any  premises  (other  than  the  surgery  of  the  public 
vaccinator)  whereon  those  persons  were  together  present  at 
any  time  during  the  aforesaid  period,  the  public  vaccinator 
shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  3s  6d.  for  tbe  first  person  and  2s.  6d. 
each  in  respect  of  the  second  or  farther  number  of  such 
persons. 

Only  one  public  vaccinator  appears  to  have  declined  to 
fall  in  with  the  Committee's  suggestion. 


Norwich  Medico-Chiburoical  Society. 
The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Norwich  Medico-Chiiur- 
glcal  Society  took  place  last  week,  and  was  followed  by  a 
dinner,  at  which  Dr.  Cooper  Pattin,  M.O.H.,  presided  over 


a  large  assembly.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  b^th  of  whom 
responded  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Guests."  The  former,  in 
searching  for  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  should  have 
been  invited  to  address  an  assembly  of  medical  men, 
reminded  himself  and  his  audience  that  he  had  once 
written  a  medical  book,  about  which  he  made  the 
following  remarks : 

I  don't  suppose  any  of  you  have  read  it  or  are  likely  to.  Its 
subject  was  vaccination,  and  it  treated  that  small  but  impor- 
tant operation  from  the  romantic  point  of  view.  I  am  prcnri 
of  that  book,  for  it  was  instrumental  in  converting  a  confirmed 
antivaccinationist  to  ways  of  wisdom,  and  so  enthusiastically 
did  he  accept  the  proof  of  tbe  error  of  his  former  way  that  not 
only  he,  but  all  his  family,  were  vaccinated.  He  wrote  to  me 
directly  after,  and  I  can  scarcely  now  describe  to  you  the  terror 
in  which  I  lived  dunce  the  next  few  weeks  for  fear  of  learning 
that  some  dire  calamity  had  overwhelmed  him  and  his  family 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  conversion. 

Mr.  Haggard  also  alluded  to  the  pleasure  he  took  in  ex- 
ploring mediaeval  records  :  and,  speaking  of  witchcraft 
and  the  brutalities  to  which  belief  in  its  possibility  led,  he 
remarked,  "  As  we  read  of  these,  we  are  inclined  to  say, 
Thank  Gad  we  are  better  than  they  ;"  but,  he  continued, 
Was  this  really  so  ?  Had  the  world  really  advanced  in 
respect  of  freedom  from  superstition  ?  and  replied : 

It  Is  difficult  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
When  we  see  that  greatly-increasing  cult  called  "Christian 
Science,"  which  forces  into  its  service  the  Dame  of  Him  who 
was  known  as  the  Beloved  Phvsician,  when  we  constantly  see 
inquests  held  on  the  bodies  of  children  whose  parents  nave 
allowed  them  to  perish  without  the  benefit  of  skilled  help, 
because  of  their  superstitious  belief  in  faith  healing,  can  we 
claim  that  the  human  intellect  has  advanced  to  any  great 
extent  since  the  days  of  witch  burning  ? 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  speech,  called  for  the  creation  of 
closer  relations  between  medical  men  and  politicians. 
Both,  he  claimed,  were  striving  toward  corresponding 
ends,  and  much  more  might  be  done  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  conditions  evilly  affecting  the  individual  and  the 
community  if  they  united  forces.  A  toast  to  the  outgoing 
President  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Burton-Fanning,  and 
neatly  acknowledged  by  Dr,  Muir  Evans. 
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Medical  Appointments  at  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  which  all  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  district  were  invited  to  attend,  was  held  on 
Monday  laet  to  consider  and  discuss  the  rulf  s  passed  on 
September  24th  by  the  governors  of  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary  forbidding  a  member  of  the  staff  to  hold  any 
other  professional  public  appointment  than  professorships 
or  lectureships.  About  150  medical  men  were  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  two  votes  were  taken  on  each  resolution : 
first  of  members,  and  secondly  of  non-members.  The 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  rum.  con. 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  having  considered  the  rule 
passed  by  the  governors  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  on 
September  24th,  1907,  regulating  the  holding  of  other 
publio  professional  appointments  by  the  members  of  the 
honorary  staff,  hereby  expresses  its  conviction  that  this 
rule,  if  confirmed,  would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  sick  poor  and  derogatory  to  the  honorary  medical  and 
surgical  stall'  of  that  institution  and  to  the  profession  at 
large. 

2.  That  this  meeting  advises  the  honorary  staff  to  take  the 
strongest  possible  measures  in  resisting  this,  or  any  rule 
which  in  effect  embodies  the  substance  of  this  rule. 


Complimentary  Dinner  to  Dr.  Alexander  Macphail. 
A  large  number  o!  friends  entertained  Dr.  Alexander 
MacPhail  at  the  Grosvenor  Restaurant,  Glasgow,  on 
October  4th.  The  occasion  of  the  dinner  was  tbe  depar- 
ture of  Dr.  Macphail  from  St.  Mungo's  Medical  College  to 
take  up  the  post  of  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  Medical  School.  Professor  Cleland  presided  over 
a  large  gathering  of  laymen  and  medical  friends,  while 
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Dr.  J.  F.  Gemniell  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Bremner  acted  as 
croupiers.  The  toast  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Gemmell,  who  congratulated  Dr.  Macphail  on  his 
appointment,  and  expressed  the  best  wishes  of  all  present 
for  his  success  and  happiness  in  his  new  sphere.  He 
recalled  how,  as  a  student.  Dr.  Macphail  had  ever  been  a 
leader  in  all  fcrms  of  student  life.  His  popularity  had 
followed  him  in  his  career,  first  as  Senior  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  Glasgow  University,  and  later  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  St.  Mungo's  Medical  College.  His  all-round 
qualities  had  gained  him  many  friends  in  other  fields  out- 
side his  profession.  He  referred  to  his  musical  talents, 
his  literary  tastes,  his  keenness  as  a  volunteer,  and  his 
prowess  as  a  golfer.  The  toast  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  afterwards  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  in  an 
eloquent  speech,  asked  Dr.  Macpbail  to  accept  as  a  token 
of  their  goodwill  a  chronometer  watch,  a  dissecting  micro- 
scope, and  a  large  number  of  books.  In  replying, 
Dr.  Macphail  said  that  in  that  gathering  of  friends  were 
represented  all  the  influences  to  which  he  owed  what  he 
had  become  and  all  that  he  might  ever  hope  to  be.  Leaving 
Glasgow  meant  for  him  leaving  the  home  which  had  sus- 
tained and  sheltered  him,  and  the  city  whose  warm- 
heartedness, whose  friendships  and  comradeships,  had 
made  him  what  he  was — a  man.  Glasgow  had  ever  been 
kind  to  her  children  and  peculiarly  encouraging  to  every 
spark  of  effort  they  might  show. 


Iwlatrtr. 

Health  op  Belfast. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  on  October  1st, 
Dr.  Bailie,  M.S.O.H.,  reported  that  the  death-rate  for  the 
last  month  had  been  15.1,  the  lowest  on  record ;  the  death- 
rates  from  both  zymotic  diseases  and  from  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs  were  considerably  lower  than  the 
average  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  Market  Committee 
is  considering  plans  for  a  new  public  abattoir;  the  com- 
mittee are  against  enlarging  the  present  building,  as  it 
would  be  expensive  to  work  and  not  satisfactory.  The 
cost  of  the  proposed  new  structure  is  estimated  at 
£30,000. 

Public  Lecture  by  Professor  Symmkrs. 

Dr.  Symmere,  Musgrave  Professor  of  Pathology,  gave  a 
lecture  on  Bacteria  in  the  large  hall  of  the  New  Technical 
Institute,  Belfast,  on  Saturday  evening,  October  5th, 
There  was  a  large  and  most  interested  audience,  who 
followed  the  graphic  outline  of  the  science  of  bacteriology, 
and  the  light  thrown  upon  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
tropics  and  of  hygiene  at  home  that  had  to  be  faced  by 
Englishmen.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  Calwell,  seconded  by  Councillor  Mercier,  and 
passed  by  acclamation. 

Proposed  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in  Belfast. 

A  meeting  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in  Belfast  was  held  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  parlour,  City  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor 
(Lord  Shaftesbury)  presided,  and  Lady  Shaftesbury  was 
also  present,  and  promised  to  be  President  of  the 
exhibition. 

The  Lord  Mayor  called  upon  Sir  John  Byers,  who 
explained  that  it  was  proposed  to  invite  the  Tuberculosis 
Exhibition  in  Dublin  to  come  to  Belfast.  Such  exhibi- 
tions had  been  held  in  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  and  had  had  a  valuable  educative  effect.  That 
very  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Dublin  was  organized  by  the 
branch  of  the  Women's  National  Health  Association 
in  Ireland  which  had  been  lately  inaugurated  by  Lady 
Aberdeen,  and  a  branch  of  which  was  to  be  opened  in 
Belfast  on  October  29th,  so  that  the  proposed  Tuberculosis 
Exhibition  would  be  a  Committee  of  the  Health  Associa- 
tion. The  exhibition  would  have  a  statistical,  a  food, 
a  pathological,  and  a  veterinary  section,  and  there  would 
also  be  a  section  showing  models  and  Illustrations  of 
sanatorlums,  and  other  means  of  treatment.  A  resolution 
approving  of  the  proposal  was  carried,  and  a  large  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  Dr.  T. 
Houston  and  Dr.  Macllwaine  were  appointed  honorary 
secretaries. 

Qumra's  College,  Cork. 

The  retirement  of  Professor  J.  J.  Charles  from  the  Chair 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  has 


caused  the  Government  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity 
of  dividing  the  chair.  The  Chair  of  Anatomy  will  in 
future  be  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  College,  Dr. 
B.  C.  A.  Windle,  who  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  In 
Birmingham  for  more  than  twenty  years  and  down  to  the 
time  when  he  left  that  city  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Cork, 
Dr.  Windle  has  been  Examiner  In  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Durham, 
and  also  to  the  Royal  College  of  Pnysicians  in  London,  and 
is  at  present  Examiner  in  that  subject  in  the  Rojal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Windle  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  for  some  years 
been  Demonstrator  under  Dr.  Charles,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  students  who 
have  worked  under  him.  Dr.  David  Barry  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology.  He  is  an  old  Cork 
student,  and  has  studied  physiology  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  and  during  the  past  year 
has  acted  as  Demonstrator  in  that  subject  in  Queen's 
College,  Cork.  He  is  a  M.D.  of  the  Rojal  University,  is 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  as 
well  as  D.P.H.  of  Liverpool  University.  Dr.  Charles 
occupied  the  dual  chair  with  great  acceptance  since  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College,  and  his  name  will  long  be 
remembered  by  his  old  students  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  they  are  settled  for  the  conscientious 
and  able  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
Professorship. 


[aits. 


The  Health  of  Glamoegan. 
Dr.  W.  William3,  the  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
(Glamorgan  Council)  in  his  annual  report  for  1906  states 
that  the  number  of  births  registered  during  the  year  was 
23,735,  giviDg  a  birth  rate  of  34.42  per  mille,  which  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  England  and  Wales  (27).  The 
deaths  numbered  10646,  giviDg  a  death-rate  of  15.4,  equal 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  average  annual 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the  fourteen  years 
(1893-19C6)  was  10,851.  The  average  infant  death-rate 
was  151,  the  higher  urban  rates  being  Aberdare  (209), 
Merthyr  Tydfil  (179),  Rhondda  (174),  Mountain  Ash 
(170).  In  Cowbridge  Borough  it  was  nil,  and  at  Ojster- 
mouth,  Gower,  and  Porthcawl  extremely  low.  Among  the 
important  causes  of  infantile  mortality  are  mentioned : 

(a)  Early  marriages. 

(6)  Improper  feeding,  unsuitable  clothing,  and  inadequate 
care  of  tb.9  infant,  the  last-named  btiDg  due  to  ignorance 
rather  than  lack  of  care. 

(c)  Antenatal  conditions  affecting  the  unborn  child  throagh 
the  mother,  for  example,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  employment 
of  the  mothers  outside  the  home,  etc. 

(d)  Want  of  skilled  assistance  during  and  after  labour. 

(e)  Indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  dangers  of 
measles,  whooping-cough,  diarrhoea,  etc. 

Diarrhoea,  debility  and  marasmus,  convulsions,  bronchitis, 
and  pneumonia  cottributed  most  to  the  mortality,  and 
among  the  remedial  measures  recommended  are : 
Instructions  in  the  laws  of  health,  the  education  of  the 
expectant  mother,  special  attention  to  the  cleansing  of 
streets,  the  better  protection  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  and  farmed  out,  the  registration  of  stillbirths,  the 
removal  of  in  fants  from  undesirable  parents,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  skilled  assistance  at  birth.  It  is  stated  that  402 
deaths  occurred  from  cancer  and  maligrjant  diseases. 
There  were  notified  small-pox  2  cases,  scarlet  fever  2,081, 
diphtheria  and  membranous  croup  1,082,  enteric  fever  526, 
continued  fever  4  cases,  relapsing  fever  1  case,  puerperal 
fever  68  cases,  and  erysipelas  508  cases,  making  a  total  of 
4,272  cases.  Of  these,  364,  or  8.5  per  cent,  proved  fatal. 
As  regards  isolation  hospitals,  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
County  Council  began  (in  1895)  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act,  1893,  there  were  only  ten 
hospitals  (mostly  temporary  buildings)  within  the  ad- 
ministrative county ;  since  then  fourtee  n  hospitals  have 
been  built,  two  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  three  others 
are  in  contemplation.  As  regards  the  sanitary  control  of 
schools,  the  medical  officer  remarks  that  as  the  result  of 
the  administration  of  the  Education  Acts  by  the  County 
Education  Committee,  considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the 
elementary  schools.  Much  necessary  work  still  remains 
to  be  done,  not  only  in  regard  to  school  sanitation,  but  in 
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dealing  with  such  subjects  as  (1)  the  medical  inspection 
of  scholars,  (2)  the  training  of  mentally  and  physically 
defective  children,  (3)  the  efficient  disinfection  of  schools, 
(4)  the  examination  of  teachers  as  to  their  health  and 
bodily  strength,  and  (5)  the  training  of  school  teachers  in 
the  laws  of  health.  As  a  public  precautiou,  school  closure 
in  the  ewe  of  measles,  if  delayed  until  the  attendance  is 
materially  affected,  is  of  little  good.  A  Subcommittee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  report,  and  instructed  to 
submit  its  observations  upon  it  at  a  futare  meeting. 

Cray  Waterworks. 
The  extensive  waterworks  undertaking  of  the  Swansea 
Corporation  at  Cray  was  formally  inaugurated  on 
October  2nd.  After  experiences,  many  of  which  were 
more  or  less  unfortunate,  with  sources  of  supply,  which 
can  now  only  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  or  reserve  sources, 
the  Town  Council  at  last  sought  a  site  for  a  reservoir  with 
a  practically  inexhaustible  gathering  ground.  Tests  were 
made,  and  It  was  found  that  so  great  was  the  rainfall  on 
the  Cray  side  of  the  Bwleh  Mountain  that  in  one  period 
of  forty  eight  hours  sufficient  water  ran  over  the  gauges 
to  fill  the  whole  enormous  capacity  of  the  prospective 
reservoir.  The  reasons  which  decided  the  selection  of 
the  River  Cray  as  the  b°st  available  source  of  supply 
were  (1)  the  heavy  rainfall;  (2}  the  great  elevation;  (3) 
the  fact  that  the  site  was  devoted  to  mountain  pasture, 
with  only  two  small  shepherd's  cottages:  (4)  the  good 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  works.  The  watershed 
consists  of  2,640  acres  of  excellent  gathering  ground 
in  the  wettest  portion  of  South  Wales.  Parliamen- 
tary powers  were  obtained  as  long  ago  as  1892, 
but  in  passing  through  Committee  clauses  were 
inserted  by  which  any  water  authority,  any  part 
of  whose  district  was  within  one  mile  of  the  main  pipe 
line,  might  demand  and  obtain  a  supply,  leaving  a 
prior  right  to  Swansea  of  25  gallons  a  head.  The  authori- 
ties indicated  include  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
Swansea  Valley  and  the  Swansea  dial  rich,  numbering  at 
the  present  time  about  60,000  people.  These  populatiocs 
are  situate  on  the  coal  measures,  and  their  local  authori- 
ties are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  coal  workings  which  will 
in  time  destroy  their  springs  ;  therefore,  the  demands  on 
the  Cray  are  likely  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  The  storage  reservoir  Is  100 
acres  in  extent,  li miles  long,,  i  mile  wide,  and  contains 
1,000,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  top  water  is 
1,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  the  impounding  dam  is  1250  ft. 
long  and  144  ft.  deep  from  the  foundations  to  the  top 
bank  level.  The  depth  from  the  overflow  level  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock  at  the  old  river  course  is  100  ft.,  and 
the  rock  excavations  at  the  centre  are  37  ft.  deep.  The 
overflow  water  from  the  reservoir  passes  over  a  granite 
weir  crest  200ft.  long  and  down  the  back  of  the  dam. 
This  unusual  length  is  provided  to  meet  the  violent  floods 
which  oceur  In  the  valley  due  to  the  steepness  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  watertightness  of  the  ground,  and 
the  very  heavy  rainfall.  Compensation  water  to  the 
extent  of  1£  million  gallons  a  day  is  discharged  through 
the  3  ft.  pipes  into  the  Rivtr  Cray  for  the  riparian 
owners  and  fishing  interests  on  the  Rivers  Cray  and 
TJsk.  The  Cray  Reservoir  not  be'ng  in  the  catural 
drainage  area  of  Swansea  it  wf  s  necessary  to 
devise  a  tunnel,  commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  and  terminating  in  the  watershed  of  the 
River  Tawe,  which  passes  down  to  Swansea.  This  tunnel 
Is  about  three  miles  long,  and  is  5  ft.  high  and  3£  ft.  wide. 
The  wafer  emerges  in  a  gawge  basin  where  screens  are 
provided,  after  passing  through  which  the  water  enters 
the  mains  to  Swansea.  At  the  present  time  one  main  ha3 
been  laid  complete ;  it  discharges  2  500  000  gallons  a  day 
into  a  service  reservoir  at  Townhill,  580  ft.  above  sea  level, 
immediately  overlooking  the  town  of  Swansea.  This 
main  is  23£  miles  long.  A  second  line  of  pipes  is  now  in 
contemplation  which  will  deliver  to  a  height  of  350  ft. 
above  ordnance  datum  into  a  service  reservoir  yet  to  be 
constructed.  An  idea  of  the  rainfall  in  the  Cray  water- 
shed m^y  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  from  1899*to  19C0 
rain  fell  on  171  days,  and  in  1903  it  rained  on  223  days. 
The  greatest  rainfall  is  on  the  saddle  of  the  Bwlch,  where 
It  has  been  registered  at  112  91  in.,  against  40  in.  at 
Swansea  and  30  in.  at  Hereford.  The  greatest  rainfall  at 
Bwlch  on  a  day  was  6.67  in.  on  January  26th,  1903.  The 
works  were  designed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Wyrill,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  and  the  cost  up  to  date  is  £543,483. 
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PATHS. 
Contvpi-ms  Disease  in  Communal  School*. —  French   Congress 
of  Medicine. — Proposed  Presentation  to  Professor  J.  Lucas- 
Championniire.—Dr.   Paul   bar   appointed  Profensor    cf 
Obstetrics.—  The    Annual   Keeling    and    Dinner     of    the 
Continental  Anglo- American  Medical  Society. 
M.  Aristiob  Briand,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  recentlyaddressed  to  the  prefects  a  circular  concerning 
the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  public  primary  schools 
against   certain  contagious   diseases.     In   the  first  place 
the  Minister  declares  that,  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of    uncertainty  which   can   only   cause   anxiety   in 
families,  he  has  decided,  in  accordance   with  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Conseil  d'Hygiene  et  de  Salubrite  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  to  remove  alopecia  irom  the 
official  list  of  contagious  diseases.     The  following  are  the 
measures    now   prescribed   when    the    undermentioned 
diseases  occur  in  schools  : 

Small-pox.— Children  affected  must  net  return  to  school  for 
forty  days.  Their  books  and  copybooks  must  be  destroyed. 
General  disinfection  in  the  school.  Revaccinatlon  of  all 
masters  and  pupils. 

Scarlet  Fever.— Children  affected  must  not  return  to  school 
for  forty  days.  Destruction  of  books  and  copybooks.  General 
disinfection  of  the  sohoal.  Closing  of  the  school  If  several 
cases  occur  within  a  few  days  in  .spite  of  all  precautions  being 
taken. 

Measles—  Children  affected  must  not  return  to  school  for 
sixteen  days.  Destruction  of  boobs  acd  copybooks.  If 
necessary,  children  under  6  years  of  ago  shall  be  forbidden  to 
attend  the  school. 

Chicken  pox.—  Removal  of  cases  as  they  occur. 

M umps.— Children  affected  must  not  return  for  ten  days. 

Diphtheria.—  Children  affected  must  not  return  to  school  for 
forty  da5S.  Destruction  of  all  books,  copybooks,  and  tojs 
which  may  have  been  contaminated.  Successive  general 
disinfection  of  the  school  after  each  new  case. 

Whooping-cough—  Children  affected  must  not  return  for 
three  weeks. 

Ringworm.— Removalof  cases  as  they  occur.  Return  only 
allowed  after  treatment  and  with  methodical  dressing. 

The  French  Congress  of  Medicine  will  meet  in  Paris  on 
October  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Debove,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The 
following  subjects  are  selected  for  reports  :  Treatment  cf 
simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  MM.  Linossierand  Castaigne; 
pathogeny  and  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
MM.  Gilbert  Ballet,  Derthem,  and  Sainton  ;  haemophilia, 
MM.Carriere  and  Marcel  Labbe. 

The  pupils  and  friends  of  Professor  J.  Lucas-Cham- 
pionniere  have  decided  to  oiler  him  a  plaquette  portrait 
to  celebrate  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  Commander  of 
the  legion  d'Honneur.  Lord  Lister  is  the  President 
d'Honneur,  and  Professor  Guyon  the  President  of  the 
Committee.  The  execution  of  the  plaquette  has  been 
coDlided  to  Dr.  Paul  Richer.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  M.  G.  Steinheil,  Editeur,  2,  rue.  Casimir-Delavigne, 
Paris.  All  subscribers  of  25„ francs  will  receive  a  bronze 
copy  of  the  plaquette. 

Dr.  Paul  Bar  has  been  appointed  professor  of  obstetrics 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  as  successor  to  the 
late  Professor  Budin.  Professor  Bar  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1853.  He  became  interne  in  the  Paris  hospitals  in  1876, 
and  spent  his  .fourth  year  in  the  wards  of  Professor 
Tarnier,  whose' collaborator  he  eventually  became.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1881,  receiving  a  silver  medal 
for  his  thesis  on  the  pathogeny  of  hydramnios.  He 
became  accoucheur  des  hooitnux  in  1883,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professeur-agrege  in  1887.  Since  1E97  he  has  been 
head  of  the  Maternity  in  the  St.  Antoine  Hospital.  Pro- 
fessor Bar  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Societe 
d'Obstetiique  de  Paris,  of  which  he  was  for  seven  years 
secretary.  He  collaborated  with  Tarnier  and  Budin  in 
bringing  out  the  Trail  &  de  I'art  des  accouchements. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Continental  Anglo-American 
Medical  Society  will  be  held  in  Paris  on  Friday,  October 
18th,  at  4.30,  at  the  residence  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
1  rue  dAguesseau.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  trie 
same  eveniEg  at  7.45  p  m.  at  the  Hotel  du  Palais  d'Orsay, 
when  the  chair  will  ba  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Moson, 
United  States  Consul-General  in  PariB. 
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The  small  pox  epidemic,  ox  which  mention  has  already 
been  made,  may  now  be  regarded  as  at  an  end,  since  three 
days  have  passed  without  a  fresh  case  being  reported.  Only 
140  genuine  eases  in  all  were  notified,  whilst  a  few_persons 
were  brought  ta  the  hospitai  supposed  to  be  suffering 
from  variola,  a  diagnosis  which  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
The  epidemic,  small  as  it  was,  brought  home  to  the  public 
mind  the  fact  that  vaccination  is  a  real  protection  against 
the  disease.  It  m»y  be  stated,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  now  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  oi  Vienna  is  either  vaccinated  or 
revaccinated,  and  the  remainder  will  be  vaccinated 
within  the  nest  two  weeks.  As  regards  the  clinical 
aspect  of  the  outbreak  tie  majority  of  the  cases  be- 
longed to  a  mild  typ?,  with  a  mortality  of  12  per  cent. 
More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  patients  were  under  25  years 
of  aga.  The  actual  proportion  of  the  vaccinated  to  the 
unvaccinated  patients  has  not  yet  been  definitely  made 
out,  but  the  deaths  occurred  only  in  unvaeclnated  persons. 
The  cause  of  the  fatal  issue  was  mostly  sepsis.  Here 
lymph  is  generally  kept  en  Ice  for  four  months  and  then 
sold  to  the  profession  and  Vza  public.  The  supply  of  such 
lymph  was  soon  exhausted,  End  then  the  vaccinators  had 
to  resort  to  lymph  imported  from  Switzerland,  Germany, 
or  Hungary,  or  to  use  immature  lymph  which  had  not 
been  kept  for  sixteen  weeks  in  the  refrigerating  chamber. 
The  reaction  after  the  use  of  this  lymph  was  mostly 
severe,  with  pyrexia,  erythematous  rashes,  or  erysipeloid 
inflammation  of  the  vaccinated  arm.  Haemorrhagic  pus- 
tules appeared  i  1  about  10  p»r  cent,  of  all  cases,  mostly  in 
persons  vaceinat  d  for  the  fiist  time,  or  in  such  as  had 
been  vaccinated  twenty  to  twenty -five  years  ago.  As 
20,000  to  25,000  person  were  vaccinated  daily  in  the 
public  vaccinating  stations,  within  one  month  more  than 
1,000,000  vaccinations  were  performed  without  any  accident 
or  untoward  after-effect.  The  bsst  plan  as  regards  dress- 
ing was  found  to  be  to  lei  the  wound  alone  after  drying,  or 
to  cover  the.  slight  excoriation  with  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze 
fastened  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster  to  the 
skin.  This  ensured  a  perfect  development  of  the  pustule 
and  gave  the  best  results  as  regards  involution. 

Anew  asylum  for  mental  diseases  was  opened  in  Vienna 
a  few  days  ago.  It  consists  of  thirteen  pavilions  for  870 
poor  patients,  eleven  pavilions  for  888  paying  patients, 
and  a  colony  of  twenty  houses  for  250  patients  suitable 
for  outdoor-occupation  treatment.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
sanatorium  for  350  mentally  afflicted  persons  of  dangerous 
type,  so  that  2,400  patients  can  be  accommodated ;  but  if 
necessary  room  for  800  more  patients  can  easily  be  provided. 
The  grounds  cover  an  area  of  more  than  11  millions  of 
square  metres,  of  which  only  55,000  are  occupied  by  the 
buildings.  The  cost  of  the  site  was  £200,000.  The  means 
of  communication  between  the  pavilions,  which  are 
distant  from  each  other  at  least  100  metres,  is  supplied  by 
an  electric  tramway.  Tae  kitchen  is  a  large  hall,  with 
twenty  cooking  stoves,  each  capable  of  cooking  the  food 
for  150  persona.  All  cooking  is  done  by  gas.  The  wards 
are  all  large  lofty  rooms,  with  high  windows  out  of  reach 
of  the  patients.  Ventilation  and  illumination  in  the 
wards  allotted  to  noisy  patients  are  supplied  by  skylights. 
A  theatre,  a  concert  hall,  a  library,  and  a  church  are  pro- 
vided. Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  occupation- 
treatment,  and  for  this  purpose  numerous  small  labora- 
tories and  workshops  have  been  erected.  There  carpen- 
ters, bookbinders,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  agrarian 
labourers  may  be  seen  at  work,  while  gardening  is 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  The  walls  of  the  parks 
are  low,  as  they  are  not  iatended  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
patients,  but  to  protect  the  Inmates  from  the  curiosity  of 
the  outside  world. 


A  MrtnrcAi.  Department  has  recently  been  opened  in 
the  bnivernty  of  M  mila.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  special 
attention  to  tropical  medicine. 

Trite   meeting  of  Germ  and  Medical  Prac- 

titioner? recently  held  in  Dresden  was  attended  by  some 
2,000  members.  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should 
t>e  held  next  year  at  Cologne,  under  the  presidency  of 
J  1-ofw.rr  Wettetein  von   Westerheira.   of  Vienna.      Pro- 

w'.^r,.i«M  S\'  °J  ¥?Ua*  an-  *"•■  Wien-  °f  Wiirzburg, 
were  elected  to  be  his  deputies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHER?  IN 
HYGIENE. 
Sir, — Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  September  28th  (p.  849),  I  have 
received  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  which 
should  be  made  for  teaching  hygiene  in  training  colleges. 
In  reply,  may  I,  in  the  first  place,  recall  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  unanimously  at  my  instance  by 
the  recent  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  in 
London  was— 

That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  aEd 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to 
become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

My  hope  is  that  this  resolution,  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  may  be 
endorsed  by  the  Divisions  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  the  next'place,  in  order  to  show  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Beard  of  Education  to  the  question,  I  will  quote 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Prefatory  Memo- 
randum in  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and 
for  the  Examination  of  Students  in  Training  Colleges,  1907 
(dated  July) : 

The  Board  have  under  careful  consideration  the  need  for 
requiring  the  special  instruction  of  all  students,  in  whatever 
type  of  college,  In  the  principles  of  hygiene,  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  deal  profitably  witn  this  moat  important  subject  in 
the  schools. 

The  Board  are  well  awareTthat  the  mere  addition  of  this  sub- 
ject to  the  list  of  those  which  are  part  of  the  student's  com- 
pulsory course  would  increase  a  burden  already  serious,  but 
they  hope  that  the  considerable  diminution  of  academical 
work  made  possible  by  the  shortened  courses  in  English  and 
in  history  and  geography  set  forth  for  the  first  time  in  the 
regulations  of  this  year  may  provide  some  room,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  for  the  more  adequate  treatmtnt  of  hygiene, 
by  making  it  a  part  of  the  ordinary  coarse  in  science.  It  is 
intended  that  further  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  scon  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  securing  for  hygiene  its 
proper  place  in  the  education  and  training  of  all  persons 
intending  to  become  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Board  would  have  preferred,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
place  hygiene  at  ores  in  its  proper  position,  by  making  it 
compulsory  on  all  students,  at  least  to  tee  extent  of  the. ground 
covered  by  the  syllabus  in  the  present  regulations  for  its  study 
as  an  optional  subject.  Bu>  for  the  reasons  given  above,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  go  further  at  present  than  to  recommend 
that  in  the  drawing  up  of  schemes  of  work  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  paramount-  claims  of  this  subject. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  explained  that  a  candidate  may 
obtain  a  certificate  as  a  public  elementary  school  teacher 
in  several  different  ways,  and  may  do  so  without  attend- 
ing a  Training  College.  Even  at  a  college  there  may  be 
several  different  classes  of  students ;  the  majority,  how- 
ever, are  two-year  students,  and  the  two  years'  curriculum 
may  be  taken  as  the  normal  or  typical  course.  The  sub- 
jects of  study  are  ordinary  (or  compulsory)  and  optional. 
Among  the  ordinary  subjects  is  elementary  science,  whU.h 
for  the  first  time  this  year  has  been  made  to  include 
hygiene.  There  is,  however,  no  regular  examination  in 
this  subject,  the  eandi3ates'  fitness  to  be  passed  being 
ascertained  by  the  inspector  from  an  inspection  of  the 
students'  notebooks,  from  experiments  made  in  his 
presence,  and  from  the  replies  to  any  oral  questions  he 
may  see  fit  to  put.  The  inspector,  however,  has  the  right, 
if  he  considers  it  necessary,  to  set  a  short  paper.  No 
scheme  or  syllabus  for  elementary  science  is  drawn  up  by 
the  Board,  bat  each  college  submits  its  own  scheme  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  Students  take  up  optional 
subjects  in  order  to  win  additional  marks  at  the  final 
examination.  The  syllabus  for  hyg'ene  as  an  optional 
subject  is,  roughly,  divided  into  two  parts — (1)  elementary 
physiology,  with  practical  work  ;  (2)  hygi 

This  is  the  maximum  amount  of  instruction  which  a 
candidate  preparing  for  a  teacher's  certificate  in  England 
and  Wales  receives,  and  will  only  receive  that  much  if  he 
or  she  chooses  hygiene  as  an  optional  subject. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  who  take  university  courses 
the  position,  strangely  enough,  is  worse,  and  the  prefatory 
memorandum  states  that  though  "  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  impose  on  them  tlie  instruction  In  hygiene 
which  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  oi 
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a  teacher,  and  more  especially  for  service  in  a  public 
elementary  school,"  this  omission  is  "indefensible." 

Scotland  is  in  advance  of  England  in  this  matter.  The 
curriculum  of  students  training  to  be  teachers  includes 
seventy  hoars  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
personal  and  school  hygiene.  The  course  includes  the 
personal  hygiene  of  children  as  well  as  the  hygiene  of  the 
schoolroom  ;  instruction  is  also  given  by  practical  obser- 
vation of  children,  who  are  examined  by  students  while 
at  work  in  the  schoi  Is. 

Hitherto,  when  the  Board  of  Education  has  been 
approached  by  deputations  asking  that  hygiene  should  be 
taught  to  children  in  elementary  schools,  the  reply  has 
invariably  been,  "  Where  are  your  teachers  ? "  This 
answer  points  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  hint 
has  not  been  taken,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  at  last 
shown,  by  the  above- quoted  passages  from  the  recently- 
issued  Regulations,  its  desire  that  hygiene  should  become 
a  compulsory  subject  in  the  curricula  of  all  training 
colleges.  The  psychological  moment  seems  to  have 
arrived.  Scotland  has  Riven  a  lead,  and  the  Board  is  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  listen.  Medical  inspection  of 
elementary  schools  is  already  law,  and  will  be  put  into 
force  on  Jsnuary  1st.  What  will  happen  ?  The  doctors 
will  have  to  tackle  an  impossible  piece  of  work;  instead 
of  receiving  intelligent  co  operation  from  the  teachers, 
they  will  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  mass  of  work 
which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  schools  and  the  mass,  s  of 
unhealthy  children  in  them,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
conscientiously  to  undertake  alone. 

The  section  in  the  Act  of  this  yearrequiring  the  medical 
inspection  of  elementary  school  children  is  premature, 
and  a  bad  system  is  likely  io  take  root  in  this  country 
unless  teachers  are  equipped  without  further  delay  to 
assist  the  doctors  in  working  oat  this  great  problem. 

On  the  part  of  the  students  and  teachers  themselves  no 
difficulty  will  be  encountered.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to 
see  how  teachers  put  on  their  time  tables  a  short  course  of 
elementary  hygiene,  always  in  fear  and  trembling  that 
some  of  the  less  enlightened  inspectors  may  object.  They 
have  discovered  for  themselves  the  effect  that  even'  a 
slight  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  has  upon  the 
children.  Schemes  for  instruction  in  hygiene  are  drawn 
out  by  individual  teachers  in  some  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  the  subject  is  generally  taught  by  lecturers 
armed  with  a  certificate  in  hygiene  from  the  Sanitary 
Ins;itute  or  elsewhere.  But  there  is  no  systematized 
teaching  by  competent  people,  and  I  submit  that  the  proper 
persons  to  teach  this  subject  in  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre  are  fully-qualified  doctors, 
men  or  women  as  the  case  may  be.  The  London  County 
Council,  when  aeleeticg  teachers  for  posts  in  its  schools, 
gives  the  preference  to  those  who  have  taken  a  certificate 
in  hygiene.  Teachers  are  thus  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  had  better  qualify  in  this  subject,  and  some  of  them 
take  a  Science  and  Art  Department  course,  or  a  course  at 
the  Sanitary  Institute.  This  cannot  be  satisfactory,  fcr 
they  are  already  bard  pressed  with  work,  and  are  all 
learning  under  different  systems.  England  has  made 
herself  a  reputation  by  always  doing  things  in  their 
wrong  order.  It  is  not  too  late  to  guard  against  this  last 
illogical  measure  of  making  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  compulsory  by  law  before  creating  teachers 
to  undertake  the  new  duty,  thrust  upon  them,  of  singling 
out  the  sick,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind  for  the  doctor's 
Inspection ;  it  seems  only  logical  that  the  doctors,  while 
there  is  still  time,  should  support  a  resolution  which 
concerns  them  so  intimately. — I  am,  etc., 
October  7th.  AlMfcK  Watt  Smyth. 


Sir, — There  can  be  co  doubt  in  the  minds  df  those 
who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  problem  of  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  hygiene  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  ensuring  their  practice  in  daily  life,  that  this 
is  to  be  found  In  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  Other  measures  may 
usefully  serve  to  awaken  the  public  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  may 
Indicate  general  means  by  which  gross  violations  of  the 
laws  of  health  may  be  avoided.  But  such  measures  can 
only  reach  or  appeal  to  a  small  section  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation. The  remainder,  and  particularly  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  are  left  to  continue  as  indifferent  to  the  observance 


of  the  laws  of  health  aa  their  fathers  and  mothers  for 
generations  before  them.  The  matter  is,  as  you  state  in 
your  article  of  September  28th,  "  one  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  definitely 
and  firmly  expressed  at  an  early  -date." 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  problem  entails  has  been 
recognized  on  every  hand.  It  consists  In  the  provision  of 
competent  teachers  of  hygiene  for  the  schools,  or  rather 
in  securing  the  adequate  training  of  a  sufficient  proportion 
of  the  existing  teachers ;  so  that  they  in  turn  may  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  their  pupils.  The  work 
cannot  be  done  by  supplying  special  instructors  for  the 
subject  of  hygiene  whose  time  could  hardly  find  full  occu- 
pation. It  is  rather  to  ba  achieved  by  making  use  of  part 
of  the  material  at  hand  and  converting  it  to  the  purpose  in 
view. 

Time  has  consequently  to  be  found,  and  the  expenses 
met,  of  providing  proper  courses  cf  training  for  these 
teachers  in  the  subject  of  hygiene.  Such  courses  must  be 
practical,  and  based  on  experimental  work  all  through. 
Mere  didactic  teaching  will  never  sufficiently  inculcate 
the  principles  to  be  followed.  Moreover,  such  teachiug 
could  never  equip  the  teacher  !n  a  w;iy  that  would  enable 
him  to  awaken  the  interest  r.nd  secure  the  attention  of 
his  pupils. 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  by  which  the  difficulties 
of  finding  time  for  the  training  of  teachers  might  be  met. 
One  of  these  has  been  applied  with  satisfaction  in  Ireland 
so  far  as  the  problem  deals  with  secondary  school 
teachers,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Isstruction.  The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  as  regards 
the  subject  of  Physiology  <r:ul  Hygiene  :or  the  past  five 
years,  and  as  regards  other  subjects  in  experimental 
science  for  a  longer  period. 

Short  summer  courses  extending  over  the  working  days 
of  almost  four  weeks  are  given  at  different  centres  to* 
which  teachers  are  drafted.  Experimental  work  along 
the  lines  of  a  syllabus  carefully  drawn  up  for 
each  subject  is  gone  through  for  five  hours  of  the 
day.  The  teachers  record  their  experiments  in  full  before 
the  next  day's  work  is  taken  in  hand,  and  these  notes  are 
subsequently  read  over  by  the  •'  Professor  in  Charge  "  who 
corrects  and  supplements  where  he  finds  necessary.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  examinations  are  held,  both  practical 
and  written,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  teachers  have  pro- 
fited by  the  courses.  It  la  not  claimed  that  the  method 
Is  faultless,  but  no  one  who  has  not  had  experience  of  its 
working  could  believe  what  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved  by  it.  The  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  course  h3s  gone 
over  a  wide  field  of  experimental  work.  The  hundred  hours 
devoted  to  it  are  utilized  to  the  full,  so  that  "every 
moment  tells."  The  theoretical  principles  and  bearing 
of  this  experimental  work  are  also  explained,  and 
in  the  end  the  teacher  has  in  his  possession  an 
accurate  record  well  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  experimental  sides  of  his  subject.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  auppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
mental  food  thus  supplied  in  compressed  form  has  been 
sufficiently  digested  in  the  time.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  trained  minds 
already  selected  for  teaching  ability  and  eager  to 
grasp  the  subject  in  hand.  Further,  these  teachers 
are  employed  in  imparting  their  knowledge  to  pupils 
during  nine  months  of  the  following  year.  In  this  time 
they  are  able  to  take  asunder  piecemeal  the  material 
acquired,  re-examine  it,  test  It,  and  supplement  it  in  a 
way  that  trained  teachers  know  best  how  to  do,  so  as  to 
present  it  in  an  assimilable  form  io  younger  minds. 

Nor  is  the  training  of  the  teacher  limited  to  one 
summer.  Similar  courses  are  gone  through  the  next  year 
and  the  next  before  a  final  certificate  of  competence  in 
the  subject  is  given. 

From  an  experience  of  five  years  of  this  system  In  the 
subject  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  I  can  speak  most 
highly  of  it.  The  time  allocated  is  amply  sufficient  to 
give  tea-hers  a  thorough  training,  and  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  they  devote  themselves  to  the  subject  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Further— aed  this  is  a  matter  that 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon— the  subject  can  be 
treated  experimentally  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  way 
that  the  trained  teaeher  knows  will  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  his  pupil.  "Teacher,  do  lot  us  make  experiments  to- 
day," is  a  request  that  I  am  told  is  often  made. 

Equally  good    results    can,   however,   be    attained,    I 
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believe,  in  aiother  way,  particularly  ia  large  centres  ot 
popalation  where  considerable'  numbers  of  teachers  are 
within  easy  reach  of  laboratories  Thi3  consists  in  pro- 
viding on  Saturdays  for  twenty -five  weeks  in  the  year — 
say  from  October  to  March— four  hours'  practical  instruc- 
tion each  week  for  teachers  who  aue  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  This  plan  in  a  simpler  form  has  been 
applied  for  a  year  or  two  past  in  Cambridge  with  good 
results  by  Professor  Sims  Woodhead.  The  method  has  its 
limitations :  it  cannot  veiy  well  b ;  adopted  in  other  than 
large  or  faitly  large  towns  but  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
two  systems  might  not  be  made  to  supplement  each 
other. 

For  permanent  success  in  any  scheme  something  more, 
however,  has  to  be  done  than  straightway  to  embark  in 
courses  of  instruction  in  hygiene  to  all  and  sundry  of  the 
teachers  who  apply  for  it,  Nothing  is  more  firmly 
impressed  on  m^thaa  the  inevitable  necessity  of  insisting 
that  such  teachers  shall  have  gone  through  preliminary 
courses  ot  physics  and  chemistry  conducted  on  the  same 
experimental  lines.  Nobody  recognizes  this  better 
than  intelligent  teachers  themselves  who  have 
encountered  toe  difficulties  of  attempting  to  grasp 
the  prineiples  of  hygiene  without  having  had  the 
advantage  of  sueh  preliminary  courses.  In  the  early 
years  of  work  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  this 
was  possible;  it  iB  now  no  longer  allowed.  Bat  it  happened 
in  the  present  year  that  one  such  teache:  attended  a  third 
years  course  of  physiology  aid  hygien",  of  which  I  had 
chaise  during  the  month  of  July.  This  teacher  h3d  not 
previously  been  in  any  of  my  classes.  Speaking  one  dj.y 
of  the  difficulties  of  that  firit  year,  before  any  knowledge 
of  chemistry  had  been  acquired,  I  was  much  impressed  by 
a  remark  dropped  upon  the  subjeet,  "I  did  not  even 
know  what  oxygen  was,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  many  a 
time  during  that  first  course  I  thought,  '  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  handle  oxygen.' " 

Tnere  are  also  other  requirements  for  success  no  less 
necessary  than  the  preliminary  training  in  experimental 
science,  The  teaching  of  hygiene  must  be  based  upon 
and  go  hand-in-hand  with  instruction  in  the  mode  of 
working  of  the  organs  cf  the  human  body  in  health. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  be  linked  together  to 
achieve  the  best  results,  while  physiology,  in  its  turn, 
mast  be  based  on  some  sound  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  body.  These  points  have  been  reeogaized  in  the 
excellent  syllabus  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  allocated  to  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  ths  schools,  there  are  certain 
to  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  standard  of  one  hundred 
hours  in  the  year  is  a  very  useful  one  to  aim  at,  and  if 
secured  will  provide  room  for  a  satisfactory  course  each 
year. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  girls'  schools  would  be  overlooked.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  recognized  to  be  even  more 
important  for  the  subject  to  be  taught  to  girls  than  to 
boys.  In  daily  life  the  wives  and  mothers  have  more 
to  do  with  the  health  of  the  household  than  have  the 
husbands  and  fathers.  If  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the 
next  generation  possess  sound  ideas  on  the  subjects  of 
personal  and  household  hygiene,  it  may  be  safely  relied 
upon  that  these  ideas  will  be  imparted  to  the  boys  as  well 
as  the  girls  of  the  succeeding  generation. 

Nor  can  the  work  cease  after  the  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided with  competent  teachers  in  the  subject.  For  many 
years  Its  leaching  mti-t  be  supervised  and  encouraged  by 
careful  and  sympathetic  inspection.  The  laboratories  and 
appliances  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  and  opportunities 
afforded  to  qualified  teachers  periodically  to  attend  what 
may  be  termed  post-graduate  courses  of  instruction. 

It  will,  I  am  sur'\  be  generally  conceded  that  nothing 
could  better  repay  the  nation  than  the  setting  of  its  house 
in  order  in  this  matter.  Towards  this  end  it  is,  as  your 
article  well  expresses  It,  "very  important  that  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  in  trai nine  colleges  should  be  put  from  the 
first  on  the  right  lines." — I  am,  etc., 

V,'.  I!.  Thompson,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 
M.R.C.P.T., 

King's  Professor  of  Physiology,  Trinity  College, 
.   iblln. 
September  28tnj 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

Sir — The  Representative  Meeting  considers  the  present 
Referendum  has  not  been  taken  on  con=titutional  grounds. 
As  a  member  of  the  Couucil,  speaking  for  myself  alone, 
may  I  offer  a  few  words  of  explanation?  Our  present 
Draft  Regulations  were  brought  forward  at  a  general 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June  23th,  1902,  there  being 
present  less  than  150  members  out  of  a  total  mem- 
bership of  nearly  19  000.  At  that  meeting  both  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution  in  iavour  of  their 
adoption  urged  those  present  to  accept  the  resolution 
in  order  that  we  might  test  them.  Accept  these 
resolutions,  they  implored,  in  order  that  we  may 
see  how  they  work  out.  Eventually  the  new  scheme 
was  accepted  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  Had  four  gentle- 
men present  voted  differently,  government  by  Divisions 
would  not  have  been  heard  of  now. 

What  has  been  the  test  of  time?  I  submit  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  inasmuch 
as  the  Council  has  deprived  us  of  our  only  chance  of 
forming  such  a  judgement.  The  Council  has  refused  to 
allow  its  members  to  know  how  the  Divisional  Meetings 
have  been  attended ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  publish  in  the 
Journal  the  numbers  present  and  voting  at  our  Divisional 
Meetings. 

If  we  knew  that  the  Divisional  Meetings  had  been  a 
success,  that  they  had  been  well  attended  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  that  their  Representatives  really  voiced  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  medical  men  living  in  their 
districts,  then  indeed  a  heavy  responsibility  would  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  who  demaoded  a  Referendum  on 
questions  which  had  already  been  settled  by  the 
Divisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Journal  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  meetings  of  Divisions  are  very  poorly 
attended,  and  that  in  many  cases  Representatives  are 
elected  by  so  small  a  number  of  members  that  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  know  the  views  of  the  bulk  of  the 
members  in  their  Division,  and  when  we  know  this 
description  to  be  true  so  far  as  our  own  Divisions  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  very  possibly  the 
bulk  of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  not  in  favour 
of  the  very  radical  changes  the  Representatives  now  wish  to 
introduce  into  the  Charter,  and  that  therefore  it  is  our 
duty  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 

The  same  line  of  argument  provea  to  my  mind  the 
necessity  of  a  second  chamber.  We  are  certain  in  the 
future  to  have  a  number  of  highly-controversial  questions 
brought  forward,  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Divisional  Meetings  at  which  these  questions  are  dis- 
cussed are  well  attended,  there  will  always  be  the  danger 
of  one  or  other  of  them  being  too  hastily  accepted  by  the 
Representative  Meeting,  and  the  Council  shou'd  bave  the 
power  in  extreme  cases  of  testing  them  by  the  Referendum. 
Would  the  Council  retain  this  power  if  largely  elected  by 
the  Representatives  themselves  ?    I  think  not. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  ask  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
these  views  to  give  me,  and  those  who  think  with  me,  the 
credit  of  endeavouring  to  act  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  our  Association  ? — I  am,  etc., 

Oxford,  Oct.  7th.  W.  COLLIER. 


Sir, — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  clear  in 
my  last  letter.  I  cau  assure  Dr.  Broadbent  that  I  am  in 
iavour  of  the  Council  being  the  only  governing  body  of  the 
Association,  and  therefore  bail  with  joy  their  action  in 
taking  a  Referendum.  One  has  great  respect  for  the  many 
able  men  who  form  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  is 
it  possible,  I  would  like  to  ask,  to  make  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Central  Council  more  democratic  than  it 
is  at  present  ?  Every  member  has  an  opportunity  of  voting 
for  a  member  of  that  Council,  whether  present  or  absent 
at  any  meeting. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  remark  that  what  really  is  wanted 
in  the  way  of  reform  is  : 

1.  That  tb.9  Council  should  elect  an  exeoutiva  body  from 
their  numbers. 

2.  That  this  Executive  should  meet  monthly,  and 

3  That  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  whole  Council  should 
be  fully  reported,  as  the  meetings  of  Kepresentatives  are. 

4.  That  members  of  the  Association  should  call  upon  their 
members  of  Courcil  to  render  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. 
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What  I  deprecate  Is  an  attempt  to  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  body  that  shall  attempt  ts  override  the 
decisions  of  the  Cjuncil.  If  the  members  of  the  Council 
da  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  members,  tura  them 
out  and  elect  fresh  members  In  their  place. — I  am,  etc  , 

Cardiff,  Oct.  8th.  T.  GARRETT  Horder. 


Sir, — Mr.  Charles  Straton  mentions  my  name  in  his 
letter  published  in  the  Journal  of  October  5t'a;  perhaps 
you  will  therefore  allow  me  in  reply  a  small  space  in  your 
columns.  Mr.  Straton  arranges  the  subject-matter  of  his 
letter  under  three  headings.  First,  the  question  is  raised 
of  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  being  arrived  at 
between  the  Council  and  the  Representative  Body  before 
a  Referendum  is  fiaally  decided  upon.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  letter  Mr.  Straton  makes  the  astonishing  state- 
ment that  "  all  the  Council  take  part  in  the  Represen- 
tative Meetings."  TVhat  a  sarcasm  upon  the  facts  as  we 
know  them '.  If  only  all  the  Council  had  taken  part  in 
the  Representative  Meetings  up  to  the  present,  I  for 
one  most  firmly  believe  that  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  whatever  about  a  Referendum.  No  one  is 
more  anxious  than  myself  that  harmonious  relations 
should  exist  between  the  Council  and  the  Representative 
Body,  but  in  my  opinion  the  proposal  in  the  Referendum 
Report,  of  which  Mr.  Straton  approves,  that  the  Council, 
whether  they  consider  that  a  resolution  of  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  do?s  or  dees  not  truly  represent  the  wishes 
•of  the  Association,  should  have  power  to  refer  such  reso- 
lution back  to  the  Representative  Meeting  for  recon- 
sideration, is  not  calculated  to  promote  such  relations. 
The  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion  cannot  be  set  forth 
more  clearly  than  is  done  in  the  Report  by  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  published  in  the  Supplement  of  Sep- 
ember  21st.  It  is  there  shown  that  if  the  Council 
onsider  that  a  resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
oes  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association, 
tae  only  constitutional  action  which  the  Council  can  take 
13  for  it  to  refer  such  resolution  to  the  Divisions  without 
delay,  and  not  back  to  the  Representative  Meeting ;  but 
that  if  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  resolution 
represents  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  the  Council  can 
have  no  other  course  open  than  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It 
is  also  shown  that  the  proposal  approved  by  Mr.  Straton 
wouH  either  delay  the  operation  of  the  resolution  for  at 
Jeast  twelve  months  or  involve  an  expenditure  of  £150  to 
£200  for  the  convening  of  a  Special  Representative 
-Meeting. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Straton  states  that  the  resolution  which  I 
:.aoved  at  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  in  May,  that 
those  Members  of  Council  who  represented  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing, "was  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  get  rldof  the  Branches 
altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  deprive  them  of  any  influence  in 
the  Association."  There  is  no  shadow  of  justification  for 
such  a  statement.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  anxious  that 
the  Branches  should  display  far  more  activity  and  be  of 
greater  use  to  the  Association  in  the  future  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  If  it  had  been  the  wish  of  my 
Division,  by  whose  instructions  I  moved  the  resolution,  to 
prevent  the  Brauches  having  any  influence  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  should  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Straton  next  alludes  to  the  proposed  reduction  in 
size  of  the  Central  Council.  I  believe  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  would  agree 
that  a  Council  of  52,  instead  of  about  75  as  at  present, 
is  amply  large  enough  as  an  executive  body  to  conduct 
our  affairs  successfully,  and  to  staff  adequately  the  various 
committees.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Association 
in  the  future,  and  increase  the  interest  taken  in  it,  to 
•enlist  more  often  the  services,  upon  many  of  the  com- 
mittess,  of  members  who  are  not  on  the  Council.  If  this 
be  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  Council  of  52  affords  ample 
scope  for  it  to  be  represented  effectively  on  all  com- 
mittees, provided  that  all  members  of  Council  take  their 
due  share  of  committee  work. 

Mr.  Straton  speaks  of  the  Council  as  proposed,  as 
one  "  incapable  of  adaptation  to  a  varying  Associa- 
tion, especially  to  one  with  rapidly- expanding  Colonial 
Branches."  I  should  like  to  remind  Mr.  Straton  that  it 
was  actually  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Colonial  Representa- 
tive, Dr.  R.  R.  Staweil  (Victorian  Branch),  whose  able 
presentation  of  the  Colonial  point  of  view  has  been  cf 


such  assistance  to  the  Representative  Meetings  held  this 
year,  that  the  number  of  the  Colonial  Representatives  on 
the  Council  of  the  future  was  decreased  from  10,  the 
number  originally  proposed  by  me,  to  7. 

Mr.  Straton  states  that  the  number  of  Colonial  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  proposed  Council  of  52,  added  to  that  of 
the  service  members,  makes  9.  This  is  au  error;  if  he 
will  refer  to  the  minutes  of  the  Special  Representative 
MeetiDg  he  will  see  that  it  is  10. 

If  the  Council  is  to  be  reduced  at  all,  and  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  elected  by  the  Branches,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Representative  Meeting,  the  Branches  must 
be  temporarily  grouped  for  this  special  electoral  purpose 
only,  if  due  topographical  representation  is  to  be  pre- 
served, and  how  such  grouping  can  be  thought  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  Interests  of  the  Branches  or  of  the  Asso- 
ciation I  cannot  conceive. 

Thirdly,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  proposed  division  of  the  Journal 
and  Finance  Committee  into  two  Committees;  but  Mr. 
Kfaaton,  in  defending  the  retention  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee,  quotes  Dr. 
Radcliffe  Crocker's  opinion  "that  almost  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Journal  involve  expenditure."  Cannot 
the  same  thing  be  said  as  regards  a  new  piece  of  work 
of  any  magnitude  undertaken  by  any  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Association  ?  and  is  not  this  the  very 
reason  which  renders  it  desirable  that  all  Committees 
should  be  represented  on  the  Finance  Committee? 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Journal  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  receiving  and  spending  the  moneys  of  the  Asso- 
ciation it  is  right  that  its  interests  should  be  pre- 
ponderating^ represented  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  is  exactly  what  Is  proposed  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  newly-conslituted  Finance  Committee. — I  am,  etc., 

Norwich,  Oct.  7th.  Hamilton  A.  Ballance. 


Sir  —A  question  of  great  importance  is  now  before  the 
Divisions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully 
instructed  in  the  arguments  for  or  against  it.  I  refer  to 
the  power  of  veto  by  the  Council  over  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Representative  Body.  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  earnest  Representatives  who  are  anxious  to  push  on 
what  they  consider  progressive  measures,  but  I  consider 
that  a  full  deliberation  of  many  questions  will  prevent  the 
British  Medical  Association  making  great  mistakes. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  a  strong  second  chamber,  I 
will  draw  attention  to  certain  points  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Representative  Body. 

1.  The  complete  agenda  for  the  Representative  Meetings 
have  never  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Representatives 
for  more  than  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  the 
meetings.  At  the  last  meeting  a  lengthy  appendix 
arrived  on  the  day  before  the  meeting.  As  the  agenda  are 
bulky  and  contain  a  very  considerable  amount  of  matter, 
the  contents  are  seldom  thoroughly  mastered  by  the 
Representatives,  who  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  criti- 
cizing the  proceedings  of  the  various  subcommittees. 
Hence  the  advantage  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  sub- 
committee against  the  critical  members  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Body.  ...,-,         «.„ 

2  Again,  new  resolutions  may  be  introduced  on  the 
agenda  in  the  intervals  between  the  daily  sessions.  Tnese 
resolutions  cannot  be  brought  before  the  Divisions,  but 
must  be  decided  by  the  Representatives,  who  are  unin- 
structed  in  the  opinions  of  their  supporters.  Theee  reso- 
lutions, if  carried,  have  the  same  weight  as  those  which 
have  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Divisions. 

3  It  is  a  common  experience  that  many  Representatives 
attend  the  meetings  uninstructed  by  the  Divisions  on 
Important  questions  under  discussion.  In  fact,  their 
votes  represent  in  many  cases  their  individual  opinion,  ana 
are  not  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Divisions  they 
represent.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  important  point  in 
urging  the  necessity  for  a  strong  power  of  veto  by  tne 
Council,  as  resolutions  may  be  passed  which  by  no  means 
are  the  feeling  of  the  Divisions.  „    ...  a 

4.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Representative  Meeting  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  discussing  matters 
of  factor  history,  and  frequently  the  important  point,  the 
resolution,  is  hurried  over.  I  am  aware  that  we  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  having  able  and  impartial  chairmen,  who 
have  been  very  anxious  to  allow  to  every  one  free  expres- 
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slon  of  opinion,  bat  I  think  that  the  debates  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  shortened  on  some  questions  and 
farther  debate  required  on  others. 

5.  That  the  Representative  Body  has  passed  resolutions 
at  one  meeting  and  rescinded  them  at  the  nest,  showing 
that  it  dees  not  consider  its  resolutions  to  bind  its  own 
body,  and  therefore  it  may  be  presumed  that  its  resolu- 
tions without  revision  should  not  bind  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation. For  example,  I  may  refer  to  the  issue  of  the 
Tear  Book,  ordered  at  one  meeting  of  Representatives, 
altered  and  enlarged  at  the  next  meeting,  and  done  away 
with  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Representative  Body. 
Other  instances  might  be  given,  but  this  will  suffice. 

6.  Lastly,  there  have  been  projects  started  which  I 
venture  to  think  would  have  been  better  left  alone.  I 
refer  to  the  incident  of  the  London  Coroner,  Mr.  Trout- 
beck.  Much  as  one  may  sympathize  with  one's  profes- 
sional brethren  subjected  to  discourtesy  by  a  law  officer, 
I  think  other  and  better  means  might  have  been  found  to 
settle  the  matter.  A  point  was  raised  at  the  last  meeting, 
in  which  the  Assooia.ion  undertakes  to  prosecute  medical 
delinquents  before  the  General  Medical  Council,  having 
had  an  eminent  expert  opinion  that  this  is  an  illegal 
procedure.  Thus  the  Association  places  itself  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  committing  an  illegal  act  in  order 
to  prevent  others  doing  the  same. 

These  facts  should  make  the  Divisions  cautious  not  to 
diminish  the  powers  of  the  Council. — I  am,  etc., 


Bradford,  Oct.  5th. 


William  Hobrocks. 


Sir, — "Without  venturing  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the 
Referendum  Report,  let  me  call  attention  to  Minute  399. 
It  is  proposed  that  Branches  be  grouped  to  return  four 
members.  The  results  cf  the  last  London  County  Council 
elections,  especially,  have  conclusively  proved  that  this  is 
the  worst  possible  mode  if  we  want  to  have  true  repre- 
sentation. There  is  an  attempt  at  modification  in  the 
word  "topographical,"  whatever  that  may  be  made  to 
signify.  In  that  case  why  group  the  Branches  ?  If,  how- 
ever, Branches  are  grouped  so  as  to  return  three  members 
or  four,  and  the  election  conducted  by  the  method  of 
Proportional  Representation,  the  result  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  that  can  be  devised.  Either  that,  or  the 
present  single-member  constituency  carried  out  rigidly, 
The  proposals  of  the  Representative  Meeting  are  ul think- 
able. I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  proper  number  of 
members  of  the  Central  Council;  but  whatever  the 
number,  let  them  be  truly  representative,  and  trust  them 
accordingly. 

I  might  go  on  to  notice  a  very  serious  omission  from  all 
the  plans— namely,  in  the  regulations  for  the  alteration  of 
rules.  For  example,  two  amendments  were  sent  up  from 
the  Kensington  Division,  and  if  theory  had  been  practice, 
the  Representatives  would  have  been  ready  with  their 
votes  on  the  first  day  oi  the  meeting,  but  they,  with  other 
amendments  were  relegated  to  the  fag  end  of  a  very  busy 
meeting.  Those  proposals  are  of  so  moderate  and  practical 
nature  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  if  they  had  been 
properly  considered  by  the  Divisions  they  woald  not  have 
been  adopted. 

Then  it  is  by  some  asserted  that  the  Representative 
Meeting  expresses  more  exactly  the  mind  of  the  members 
than  the  Council.  Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  more 
than  one  in  your  columns  whether  the  former  is,  after  all, 
even  approximately  representative.  But  sorre  reform  is 
surely  needed  in  its  mode  of  expressing  the  opinions  of 
constituents.  If  the  number  sent  up  is  180,  a  quorum  is 
90,  and  two-thirds— that  is,  60— is  sufficient  to  carry  any 
measure  of  importance— namely,  one-tbiri  of  the  total 
number.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  as  to  one  of  the  resolutions  cl 
this  Referendum,  only  about  half  of  the  Representatives 
took  part  in  the  voting,  the  numbers  being  62  to  35  ?  Who 
said  "unconstitutional"?  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the 
report  in  the  Journal  very  seldom  gives  the  numbers 
voting.    Why  not  ? — I  am,  etc., 

London,  \V„  Oct.  Jid.  GeOBGK  CricHTON. 

V  A  division  is  not  very  often  taken  at  the  Repre- 
sentative Meetings,  the  derisions  being  reached  by  a 
show  of  hands;  when  the  numbers  have  been  taken  they 
have,  we  believe,  always  been  stated  in  the  report  in  the 
Journal. 


Sir, — It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Straton  did  not 
verify  the  facts  and  figures  on  which  he  bases  his  super- 
structure cf  arguments,  for  his  letter  simply  bristles  with 
direct  and  indirect  misstatements. 

He  says  that  in  the  Wands worih  Division  "  it  has  often 
been  found  difficult  to  get  a  bare  quorum  at  a  meeting  for 
an  election  "  (that  is,of-a-Represent8tive).  This  statement 
is  a  pure  flight  of  his  imagination,  for  the  rules  of  that 
Division  contain  no  mention  whatever  of  any  quorum 
being  a  necessity. 

He  considers  the  minority  report  beyond  contempt; 
but  does  he  realize  that  its  existence  is  solely  eonseqnent 
on  the  action  of  himseif  and  some  of  his  colleagues  r 
When  a  Referendum  is  necessary  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Association  look  to  the  Gensia!  Council  to  issue  with  it  a 
memorandum  that  sums  up  impartially  all  the  pro»  and 
eons  with  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  and  which  will  also 
state  why  they  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  resolution  of  the  Representative  Body 
does  not  convey  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  In  this 
way  the  members  would  be  placed  in  a  position  adequately 
to  discuss  the  question  and  vote. 

But  the  document  now  issued  by  the  Central  Council 
contains  no  statement  why  Mr.  Straton  and  his  Mends 
have  concluded  that  the  resolutions  do  not  express  the 
wishes  of  the  Association ;  it  ignores  entirely  one  large 
and  important  set  of  views,  and  expresses  solely  the 
private  views  and  pleadings  of  certain  members  of  the 
Council.    Hence  the  necessity  for  a  minority  report. 

Mr.  Straton  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
electing  the  Central  Council  by  the  Branches  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience.  The  Representative  Body  con- 
sidered that  time  had  proved  the  system  to  be  a 
failure. 

Let  us  take  one,  and  the  latest  instance,  In  the 
Referendum  document  issued  by  the  wish  of  certain 
twenty-five  members  of  the  Central  Council,  and  signed 
among  others  by  Mr.  Straton,  appear  two  statements  :  (1) 
"  The  Central  Council  is  the  most  representative  body  in 
the  Association " ;  (2)  "your  Council  is  responsible  to  the 
Branches."  Will  Mr.  Straton  let  ns  hear  if  he  was 
instructed  to  sign  that  document,  and  also  has  hi*  Branch 
subsequently  approved  his  action?  is  a  matter  of  fact 
the  members  of  the  Central  Council,  with  few  exceptions, 
do  not  represent  any  one  except  themselves ;  they  never 
consult  nor  recfive  instructions  from  their  electors;  they 
never  report  to  them  nor  do  they  see  them ;  and  they  hold 
their  seats  quite  as  much  because  of  the  honourable  pro- 
fessional position  they  hold  in  the  district  they  live  and 
practise  in  as  for  their  business  qualifications.  When 
the  Association  was  run  for  science  only  this  was 
justified;  now  politics  are  being  taken  up  considerable 
modification  will  be  found  desirable. 

The  Representative  Body  considered  the  election  by  the 
Branches  to  be  practically  a  failure.  They  desired  on  the 
Council  some,  at  least,  who  were  representative  of  and 
responsible  to  somebody ;  so  they  have  reduced  the 
number  to  be  returned  by  the  Branches  by  grouping  the 
Branches,  and  have  secured  a  few  seats  for  their  own 
nominees.  If  these  groups  of  Branches,  so  soon  as  the 
Charter  is  obtained,  will  organize  themselves — forming 
really  Federations  of  Branches — and  will  deh-gate  to  a 
body  formed  of  nominees  of  all  the  Branches  (a  Federate 
Council)  the  nomination  and  election  from  ameng  its  own 
members  of  their  Representative  on  the  Central  Council, 
then  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  scheme  proposed  working 
satisfactorily.  But  if  this  is  not  done,  the  next  step  will 
be  that  the  whole  Council  will  be  elected  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Body,  which  will  be  divided  trp  into  topo- 
graphical groups  for  the  purpose  of  electing  each  its  own 
Representative  from  among  candidates  locally  nominated. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  large  Central  Council  as 
Mr.  Straton  advocates.  Many  consider  30  members 
ample;  to  have  52  was  a  compromise.  The  reasons 
against  a  large  Council  BTe  briefly  these.  There  are  to 
be  13  standing  eommi'tees.  We  can  omit  the  Naval, 
Colonial,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Committees.  The  remaining 
9  committees  aTe  to  have  a  membership  from  the 
Central  Council  of  35  members.  The  Representative 
Body  also  elects  35  others.  E^ch  of  these  committees 
can  form  as  many  subcommittees  as  are  required  to  deal 
with  specific  questions.  Each  subcommittee  can  co-opt 
members  from  all  districts  of  >he  Association  who  are 
specialists  on  the  question  to  be  considered.    It  is  here 
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the  work  of  the  Association  will  really  be  dealt  with. 
These  committees  will  report  to  their  own  standing  com- 
mittees, who  will  again  report  to  the  Central  Council. 
This  double  reporting  will  only  be  necessary  in  order  that 
decisions  may  be  moulded— not  necessarily  radically 
altered— to  the  needs  of  the  Association  before  being 
finally  issued.  The  amount  of  work,  therefore,  for  the 
Central  Council  as  a  body  to  do  should  be  little ;  to  make 
it  a  large  body  would  encourage  talk  and  red  tape,  and  to 
give  it  iu  addition  the  power  to  co-opt  other  talkers  would 
only  tend  to  ineffiVitncy. 

The  Finance  G  -mmittep  under  the  Charter  will  have  the 
duti?s  of  controlling  throughout  the  Empire  all  Associa- 
tion, Branch,  and  Division  finances;  medical  defence 
finance,  benevolent  and  provident  finance,  accident  and 
sick  insurance  finance,  etc ,  etc.  In  consequence  the 
Journal  if  attached  to  that  committee  would  have  to  have 
its  work  delegated  to  a  subcommittee.  There  would  be  no 
time  otherwise  to  deal  adequately  with  the  various  points. 
Such  a  necessity  would  be  an  absolute  disaster  to  the 
Association,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  approve  the 
decision  of  the  Representative  Body  (68  votes  to  5)  that 
the  time  has  come  to  have  two  separate  standing  com- 
mittees, while  allowing  the  Journal  Committee  two 
additional  seats  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

Dr.  Broadbent  considers  that  the  action  of  the  Central 
Council  in  taking  a  Referendum  is  constitutional :  Dr. 
Horder  considers  it  proof  of  a  quarrel ;  many  think  the 
aci  unconstitutional ;  but  beyond  investigating  this  ques- 
♦••'  in  so  as  to  become  versed  in  the  machinery  of  the  Asso- 

ition  and  to  formulate  his  own  opinion,  a  member  can 
a  '11  leave  it  alone ;  especially  seeing  that  the  R?presenta- 
t.  e  Body  itself,  in  July  last,  did  in  many  cases  a:'t  uneon- 
st  tutionally  in  affirming  as  dicta  of  the  Association 
pi  nciples  submitted  to  theai  in  annual  reports  that  had 
ne  -er  been  before  the  Divisions  for  consideration  and 
instruction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  will  back  up  the 
work  of  their  Representative  Body,  which  has  endeavoured 
during  two  yearB  to  develop  in  a  Charter  the  possibilities 
of  a  useful  and  comprehensive  Association,  and  will 
resolve  "that  at  the  time  the  Charter  was  last  considered 
the  conclusions  then  arrived  at  did  represent  the  wishes  of 
the  Association,"  and  will  in  consequence  vote  solid  in 
support  of  their  decisions. 

May  I  add,  for  the  question  has  been  several  times  put 
to  me,  in  view  of  certain  submitted  amendments  to  an 
ordinance  that  appeared  in  the  Supplement  for  Septem- 
ber 7th,  that  such  a  resolution  as  the  one  suggested  above 
is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  right  of  a  Division  to 
consider  an3  support  any  detail  amendments  at  a  later 
date,  in  viev?  of  more  mature  experience  with  regard  to 
■ihe  subject. — I  am,  etc., 

Southfields,  S.W.,  Oct.  7th.  E.  ROWLAND  FOTHERGILL. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  MEDICAL 
INSPECTION  OF  SCBOOLS. 

Sib, — It  would  have  been  unnatural  if  my  letter  in  your 
issue  of  September  2Lst  concerning  the  constitution  of 
the  new  medical  department  at  the  Board  of  Education 
had  not  evoked  adverse  criticism;  and  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  emphasizing  the  real  points  at  issue. 
My  letter  dealt  with  hard  facts,  whereas  my  critics  do  not 
adduce  a  single  fact  beyond  the  obvious  truism  that 
'medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school-children  is  a 
department  of  public  health  work."  I  may  urge,  however, 
that  It  i3  a  new  department,  and  that  it  concerns  public 
health  in  its  widest,  not  in  it3  ordinarily  accepted  and 
narrow,  sense. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  for 
me  to  justify  f.t  greater  length  Dr.  Kerr's  "overwhelming 
claims "  to  office,  yet  apparently  some  of  the  medical 
profession  are  still  quite  ignorant  of  what  Dr.  Kerr  has 
done  in  the  schools  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  He  is 
more  than  "  an  eminent  medical  man."  He  is  recognized 
as  a  pioneer  in  a  particular  branch  of  public  health  work 
and  in  modern  educational  methods.  And  it  so  happens 
that  the  general  opinion  on  this  point  was  endorsed  in 
your  editorial  columns  :  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  person  designated  by  medical  and  public  opinion 
for  the  office  was  Dr.  .Tames  Kerr  ";  nor  must  the  cool  and 
dignified  comment  of  another  reputable  medical  journal 
be  forgotten:  "The  Board  of  Education  cannot  expect 


that  at  least  one  of  the  (two)  appointments  thus  an- 
nounced will  escape  criticism."  If,  therefore,  any  one 
disagrees  with  these  statements,  let  him  show  eau-e  for 
his  disagreement.  The  point  need  not  be  laboured  further. 
But  if  Dr.  Campbell  Munro  really  wishes  me  to  sub- 
stantiate my  parenthetic  statement  (which  he  has  not 
thought  fit  to  quote  either  accurately  or  in  full,  but  which 
he  describes  as  "nonsense"),  namely :  "And  yet  it  is 
solely  as  the  result  of  Dr  Kerr's  work  in  Bradford  and 
London  that  any  efficient  system  of  medical  inspection 
exists  in  England  to-day,"  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 

The  Board  of  Education,  having  determined  to  appoint 
as  its  medical  adviser  a  man  who  knew  nothing  about 
school  hygiene,  could  not  have  done  better  than  appoint 
my  friend,  Dr.  Newman,  whose  ability  and  good  sense  are 
such  that  he  will  after  a  time  gain  a  sound  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  say  nothing  whatever  against 
Dr.  Newman,  but  I  reaffirm  my  previous  statement  that 
he  has  been  pitchforked  into  office  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  two  or 
three  medical  officers  of  health  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  The  schemes  of  these  medical  officers  of  health 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  harmonized  with  the 
schemes  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  indeed  was 
compelled  enly  by  stress  of  public  opinion  and  by  the 
absurdity  of  Its  false  position  to  establish  a  medical 
department.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  preconceived 
notions  and  the  prearranged  plans  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  nor  of  these  two  or  three  medical  officers  of 
health,  and  as  the  result  of  careful  deliberation  it  was 
agreed  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  new  department  an 
approved  medical  officer  of  health. 

Now,  Dr.  Kerr  is  the  only  medical  officer  of  health  who 
has  made  a  practical  and  theoretical  Btudy  of  public  health 
administration  in  the  schools,  but  he  was  not  approved. 
He  has  been  boycotted  both  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  also  by  these  two  or  three  medical  officers  of  health, 
and  by  each  party  for  a  widely  different  reason.  So 
much,  then,  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  first  point  which 
I  raiEed  in  my  previous  letter. 

The  second  point,  which  I  scarcely  touched  upon 
before,  concerns  the  undignified  action  during  the  past 
year  or  two  on  the  part  of  a  few  medical  officers 
of  health — perhaps  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health — 
as  to  school  hygiene.  Without  having  any  real  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  subjeet  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  belittle  the  new 
work,  and  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  cfliee  of 
dictating  about  medical  inspection  of  schools  to  the 
responsible  Government  departments — ostensibly  for  the 
sake  of  securing  coordination  in  the  public  health 
administration  of  this  country. 

This  introduces  a  third  point  to  which  I  have  not  pre- 
viously alluded.  It  concerns  the  future  organization  and 
administration  of  school  hygiene  in  England,  about  which 
there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  But  may 
I  suggest  that  the  three  points  which  I  have  raised  be 
kept  rigidly  distinct,  so  that  no  misunderstanding  can 
arise  ?  The  three  points  are  (1)  the  boycotting  of  Dr.  Kerr  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  by  two  or  three  medical 
officers  of  health  who  ought  to  have  known  better ;  (2)  the 
attitude — past,  let  us  hope— of  certain  responsible  medical 
officers  of  health  who  for  the  last  year  or  two  have  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  subject  and  subordinate — not 
co-ordinate— medical  inspection  of  schools  to  the  general 
sanitary  administration  of  the  country;  (3)  the  future 
organization  and  administration  of  school  hygiene  in 
England— and  this  last  is  now  the  only  practical  point 
in  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  at  one  with  Dr.  Giddlngs  as  to  the 
harmfulnes3  of  medical  politics,  but  when  the  methods 
of  a  Government  department  constitute  a  grave  public 
scandal  (as  is  proved  by  the  facts  in  my  previous  letter), 
it  is  certainly  no  time  for  silence.— I  am,  etc., 
A.  H.  Hogarth, 

Secretarv  of  the  Section  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools, 
Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene, 
london,  E.C.,  Oct.  5th. 

Sir,— The  pious  desire  of  certain  people  that  school 
inspection  should  be  free  from  any  contamination  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  almost  amusing. 

That  men  who  have  had  no  experience  In  practice,  but 
have  stepped  straight  into  public  health,  have,  as  a  rule, 
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had  no  experience  in  diseases  of  children  is  probable,  but 
tt  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  large  majority  of  health 
officers  are  or  have  been  private  practitioners,  and,  as 
such,  have  more  experience  of  children  and  their  diseases 
than  is  set  forth  by  your  correspondents  (p.  854). 

Otherwise  no  class  of  school  experts  exists,  and  until  it 
Is  Been  what  local  authorities  or  the  Board  of  Education 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  exclusive  woik  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  specialize. 

Meantime  the  Health  Department    must  be  the  con- 
sultative authority,   and  until  the   new  class  of  experts 
arises  may  well  be  made  the  administrative  authority 
also.    Co-ordination  is  vital  to  success. — I  am,  etc., 
Weat  Bromwich,  Sept.  28th.  Herbert  Haslet. 


THE    MAINTENANCE     OF    THE    HONOUR    AND 
INTERESTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Association  Is  established  are  the 
promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  Interests  of  the  medical 
profession. — Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  British 
Medical  Association. 
We  do  hereby  declare  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  be 
the  promotion  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honour  and  Interests  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  members  thereof  collectively  and 
Individually,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  support  in  all 
matters  affecting  them  in  their  professional  capacity, 
Including  the  encouragement,  promotion,  or  provision  of 
means  lor  protecting  members  and  their  families  againBt 
the  exigencies  of  age,  Blckness,  death,  or  misfortune. — 
Draft  Charter. 

Sir, — It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  body  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  entitled  to  voice  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession  in  matters  of  policy.  Touching  his  own  Divi- 
sion, each  honorary  secretary  has  the  means  of  answering 
this  question  so  far  as  an  examination  of  figures  can 
answer  it.  It  would  be  instructive  as  well  as  precautionary 
to  collect  such  answers  before  a  policy  definitely 
distasteful  to  many  members  is  officially  pursued  by  the 
Association. 

The  distasteful  constituent  is  the  trade  element 
o!  our  unionism— that  is  to  say,  "boycotting."  "paid 
agitators,"  "  strike  funds,"  and  the  persecution  of 
individuals. 

When  two  or  three,  or  a  few  individuals  unite  together 
to  oppose  unfair  ^conditions  nothing  but  good  can  result ; 
but  when  a  powerful  organization  like  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  called  in  to  assist  the  demands  of  indi- 
viduals by  establishing  a  general  lock-out,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  very  different.  This  is  the  principle  of  trade- 
unionism  which  I  do  not  allow  to  be  anything  but  wrong 
and  derogatory.  The  assumed  analogy  between  us  and 
the  butcher  or  baker  is  false,  because  we  do  not  barter 
a  commodity.  It  would  be  to  his  interest  for  a  doctor  to 
patent  and  sell  a  secret  remedy  for  a  particular  ailment — 
one  that  may  be  both  good  and  efficacious,  and  in  no 
sense  a  fraud,  but  he  does  not  do  it. 

This  correspondence  is  headed  by  relevant  extracts  from 
the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  the  Draft  Charter. 
It  is  sought  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association  to  its  members,  but  hidden  away  among  much 
benevolence  is  the  request  for  power  to  use  Association 
funds  for  trade-union  purposes,  and  in  ways  that  are 
undefined. 

So  long  as  these  ways  are  the  ways  described  by  Dr. 
Parkinson,  I  think  no  harm  can  follow,  although  I  do  not 
like  the  Warning  Notice.  There  is,  however,  no  certainty 
that  counsels  of  moderation  will  always  prevail,  and  funds 
for  the  purpose  are  not  only  not  necessary  but  they  are  a 
direct  danger  and  an  incitement  to  agitation.  There  Is 
surely  a  boundary  beyond  which  interest  and  honour  do 
not  keep  compauy,  although  they  may  go  hand  in  hand  to 
that  limit. 

I  have  been  called  upon  for  alternative  mean3.  They 
are  these : 

I.  The  Association  might  increase  the  public  estimate 
of  us  by  publishing  in  the  Journal  authoritative  anony- 
mous articles  by  the  best  medical  writers  on  matters 
relating  to  medicine  which  have  a  public  interest,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Erudenell  Carter  about  forty  years  ago. 
Quackery,  hospital  abuse,  and  pernicious  semi- medical 
journalism  would  receive  a  death-blow,  but  the  Journal 


would  have  to  be  wholly  given  up  to  this  object  for  a 
period.  Medical  news,  correspondence,  and  Association 
matters  could  be  published  in  the  Supplement,  which 
should  be  then  circulated  only  among  members. 

II.  The  Association  might  remedy  the  evils  of  contract 
practice  (1)  by  causing  to  be  printed  a  "  form  of  contract" 
which  it  would  advise  all  doctors  to  use  when  accepting 
"  clubs."  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  doctor  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  right  to  refuse  the  admission  to 
medical  benefits  of  any  individual  whom  he  does  not  con- 
sider suitable ;  (2)  by  recommending  to  all  holders  of 
club  appointments  the  propriety  of  making  arrangements 
to  be  paid  for  work  done  Instead  of  at  a  definite  rate  per 
head.  The  workman  would  then  receive  his  bill,  which 
he  would  endorse  and  send  in  to  the  club  secretary  for 
payment.  In  this  way  the  workman  would  estimate  the 
services  he  has  received  at  the  face  value  of  the  bill,  and 
not  at  so  many  pence  per  week. 

III.  The  Association  might  increase  the  public  estimate- 
of  us  by  increasing  its  own  estimate  of  us,  and  refusing  to- 
draw  invidious  distinctions  of  title.  It  should  cease  to 
call  us  practitior.ers. 

Dr.  Parkinson  misunderstands  me.  That  the  Lancet 
should  support  the  British  Medical  Association  is  very 
natural,  but  that  it  should  aid  boycotting  is  what  is 
incomprehensible  to  me. 

Referring  to  the  adoption  of  the  title  'practitioner,"  the 
Lancet  long  ago  said : 

It  is  a  monstrous  life  for  men  of  learning  end  oharactez 
whose  miDds  are  stored  with  the  richest  treasures  of  the 
sciences.  A  more  clumsy,  a  more  vulgar,  cr  a  more  inapplic- 
able expression  could  not  be  found.  It  is  offensive  to  an 
educated  and  cultured  ear.  Physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary,, 
the  doctor  in  general  practice  prescribes,  operates,  and  dis- 
penses. Yet  this  man,  armed  with  eo  much  knowledge,  so 
highly  gifted,  end  po  pre  eminently  entitled  to  respect  and' 
consideration,  is  dubbed  a  practitioner 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  I  do  not  think  I  seriously 
misquote  the  passage.  The  public  call  us  doctors.  Let, 
us  take  the  title.  In  special  practice  or  in  general 
practice  we  are  by  profession  dectors,  and  need  no 
academical  warrant  for  the  name. 

If  the  tone  of  Dr.  Cox's  address  had  been  more  in 
harmony  with  that  of  hi3  letter,  we  should  have  been  less 
disquieted.  The  "  other  voice  "  of  the  Association  still 
slumbers,  and  we  cry  in  the  wilderness.  If  and  when  the 
success  of  mild  trade-union  methods  tempt  those  in 
authority  to  try  the  loyalty  of  their  followers  by  urging 
upon  them  the  fiercer  methods,  that  "  other  voice  "  will 
awake,  and  it  will  be  the  voice  of  a  multitude.  It  is  futile 
to  suppose  that  the  medical  profession  will  ever  consent 
to  adopt  trade-union  methods  in  their  entirety.  AVhat  a. 
pity  it  is  to  think  of  ever  beginning  them  '.— I  am,  etc., 
Loudon,  N.W.,  Sept.  E9th.  W.  B.  PARSONS, 


Sir, — Reading  the  correspondence  on  this  subject  one- 
would  think  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  whole 
profession  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  band  of  irrespon- 
sible revolutionists.  AVill  the  members  of  our  Association 
never  realize  that  with  each  of  them  individually  rests 
the  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  ?  The 
Representatives  who  govern  and  the  Councillors  who 
administer  should  be,  and  might  be,  the  men  of  their  own 
choice.  If  the  majority  do  not  consider  their  honour  and 
interests  worth  the  trouble  of  exercising  their  power  to 
attend  Divisional  meetings  or  to  elect  those  who  govern, 
they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  affairs  are  not  con- 
ducted to  their  satisfaction. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what,  their  real  objection 
is.  No  new  principle  has  been  adopted.  What  some  are 
pleased  now  to  call  trade-unionism  is  only  the  old  code  of 
medical  ethics  amplified  and  adapted  to  a  practical 
organization. 

Local  unionism  has  always  been  an  essential  part  of 
our  ethical  system.  Look,  now,  at  the  case  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  Infirmary.  The  support  that  the  honorary  medical 
staff  expect,  and  will  undoubtedly  obtain,  is  nothings 
more  nor  less  than  what  members  of  a  trade-union  expect 
and  get.  It  is  only  now  that  the  tame  practice  is  being, 
made  general  aud  being  systematically  arranged  that  the 
cry  of  tradi'-unionism  is  raised,  but  1  doubt  if  the  objec- 
tion is  really  to  the  word  "union";  I  expect  it  is  the 
word  "  trade  "  that  rankles.  If  unionism  was  essentially 
an  affair  of  trade,  and  trade  only,  the  objection  miglii 
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have  some  foundation ;  but  "  trade  "  is  only  an  accidental 
addition  to  the  word  "  unionism,"  and  by  its  association 
we  are  apt  to  attach  to  unionism  the  abuses  which  have 
made  trade-unionism  offensive. 

But  because  bodies  of  uneducated  working  men  have 
abused  their  power,  it  is  no  reason — and  little  compliment 
to  ourselves — to  suppose  that  we  shall  be  likely  to  do  the 
same.  Medical  men  have  never  yet  abused  that  enormous 
power  which  they,  as  individuals,  have  over  their 
patients. 

If  by  unionism  weak  and  careless  men  are  to  be  helped 
at  the  expense  of  their  patients,  if  we  are  to  lose  any  of 
our  individuality  or  independence  of  character,  if  in  any 
way  our  new  strength  is  to  be  used  as  a  tyrant's,  then  by 
all  means  let  us  give  up  that  unionism  ;  but  no  one  has 
shown  that  any  of  these  things  are  likely  to  happen,  and 
we  know  that  we  can  ourselves  make  it  good  or  bad, 
honourable  or  dishonourable,  useful  or  harmful.  Of  what 
we  will  do  I  have  no  doubt. — I  am,  etc., 

Bradford-on-Avon,  Oct.  2nd.  CHAS.    E.  S.  Flemming. 


ALCOHOL  AND  INSANITY. 

Sir, — In  the  discussion  reported  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  September  28th  Dr.  Mott  mentioned  that  in 
an  inquiry  carried  out  in  America  it  was  found  that  total 
abstinence  was  more  frequently  an  antecedent  of  insanity 
tfap  1  was  Intemperance. 

t  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Journal  issued  this 
an  mer  Dr.  Savage  states  that  he  was  impressed  with  the 
am  ber  of  teetotalers  who  became  insane. 

L  .  Mott  apparently  would  agree  that  without  farther 
and  much  more  extensive  investigation  these  statements 
lndl  ate  nothing  beyond  exceptional  experiences. 

Buj  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  considerable  number 
of  total  abstainers  became  unsound  in  mind.  Many 
children  of  intemperate  parents,  shocked  and  horrified  at 
the  awful  experiences  of  an  unhappy  childhood,  abhor 
alcohol.  Such  may  inherit  a  weak  constitution.  To 
mention  only  two  cases  in  illustration : 

A.  B.,  a  young  man,  came  for  advice  because  of  general 
■weakness.  Unable  to  endure  fatigue,  he  earned  a  small  pittance 
in  menial  work.  With  bitten  fingernails,  he  exhibited  the 
Bigns  of  neurasthenia.  He  was  a  lifelong  abstainer,  and  attri- 
buted his  ill  health  to  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  to  the  sufferings  of  mind  and  body  he  experi- 
enced in  consequence  in  childhood. 

C.  D.,  a  patient  in  good  position,  a  lifelong  abstainer,  aged 
about  30,  was  unable  to  play  tennis,  or  cycle,  or  go  about  as 
others.  He  was  subject  to  headaches  and  vague  pains.  He 
asked  if  the  cause  of  ill  health  could  be  attributed  to  an 
habitually  intemperate  father. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  i"  eith3r  of  these  later  in 
life  became  of  unsound  mind,  and  If  so  the  insanity 
should  be  linked  not  with  the  total  abstinence  but  with 
the  drunken  parent. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Oct.  8th.  Henry  Sturqe. 


THE  LATE  DR.  ROBERT  BARNES  AND  THE 
SHADWELL  HOSPITAL. 

8ir, — The  association  in  your  current  issue  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Shadsvell  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  in  memoriam  of 
the  late  Robert  Barnes,  reminds  me  that  a  few  months 
before  his  death  Dr.  Barnes  wrote  and  told  me  of  his 
high  esteem  of  Dr.  Heckford,  the  founder  of  that  hospital. 
Incidentally  he  related  that  Dr.  Heckford  placed  a  ward 
at  his  disposal  wherein  was  practised  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  modern  obstetrical  and  gynaecological 
surgery.  It  will  be  recalled  that  you  have  already  noted 
that  a  street  and  a  London  County  Council  school  now 
bear  the  name  of  Heckford. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  e.,  Oct.  ;th.  Stanley  B.  Atkinson. 


MRS.  EDDY  AND  DEATH. 
8ir,— "Will  you  allsw  me  to  point  out  that  the  new 
by-law  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  referred  to  in  your 
article  "Mrs.  Eddy  Recognize?  Death"  does  not  alter  the 
position  of  Christian  Science  with  regard  to  death  in  aDy 
way  whatsoever,  as  you  would  seem  to  think.  Your  mis- 
conception on  this  point  has  arisen  from  the  common 


mistake  of  confusing  the  absolute  with  the  relative  in 
criticizing  the  teaching  of  Christian  Science.  Mrs.  Eddy 
teaches  that  death  is  unreal  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  of 
God,  who  is  infinite  Life.  In  adopting  this  attitude  she 
has  the  support  of  the  greatest  physician  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  who  regarded  death  as  one  of  "  the  works 
of  the  devil,"  that  false  sense  "which,'  as  John  said, 
"  deceiveth  the  whole  world."  That  death  has  a  subjective 
existence  in  the  human  mind — in  the  mind  that 
has  the  forbidden  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
consequently  of  life  and  death,  she  has  always 
recognized,  and  thus  no  "  official  recognition "  by  the 
Christian  Science  leader  "  of  the  fact  that  death 
occurs"  was  ever  necessary.  Nor  does  the  new  by-law 
recognize  that  "it  is  the  result  of  material  causes."  What 
it  does  recognize  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  mankind 
believes  life  to  be  in  matter  instead  of  in  God,  and  as 
Christian  Scientists  are  taught  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land,  they  are  taught  to  follow  the  usual  procedure  in 
case  of  death.  It  would  seem  probable  that  there  may 
have  been  a  case  or  cases  where  this  procedure  was  not 
followed,  and  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Science  move- 
ment has  very  properly  indicated  the  right  course  to  any 
of  her  followers  (very  few,  I  am  sure)  who  might  otherwise 
have  failed  to  take  it. 

Again,  you  write,  "  Mrs.  Eddy  has  tried  to  persuade  her 
followers  that  this  [death]  was  all  over."  Allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  she  has  never  done  anything  of  the  kind.  She 
teaches  that  "  sin  brought  death,  and  death  will  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  sin,"  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  her  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  for  some  considerable 
time. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  to  you  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of — perhaps  I  might  almost  say  the  large  majority 
of — those  who  are  now  Christian  Scientists  have  started 
by  ridiculing  and  opposing  what  they  have  thought  to  be 
the  teachings  of  Christian  Science,  but  what,  on  further 
inquiry,  they  have  found  to  be  their  own  misconceptions 
of  Its  teaching.  One  who  has  done  this  cannot  with 
justice  find  fault  with  another  for  doing  the  same  thing, 
but  1  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  presumptuous  If  I  ask 
you,  before  you  criticize  the  teaching  of  Christian  Science 
any  further,  first  to  make  sure  that  your  conception  of  its 
teaching  is  correct. — I  am,  etc., 

Geoffrey  Wilkinson,  Captain. 

Christian  Science  Publication  Committee. 

London,  W.C.,  Oct.  1st. 

%*  AVe  print  Captain  Wilkinson's  letter  as  he  wishes ; 
but  we  cannot  say  we  think  it  will  help  the  cause 
which  he  represents.  If  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
the  soul  Is  immortal,  we  would  remind  the  writer  that 
the  authorship  of  that  comforting  doctiinedoes  not  belong 
to  Mrs.  Eddy.  It  is  not  even  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
Many  pagans  believed  with  Horace 

Non  omnis  moriar  ;  multaque  pars  mel 
Yitabit  Libitinam. 

Captain  Wilkinson's  statements  do  not  alter  the  fact  that 
Science  andSealth  contains  thefollowiDg  illuminating  utter- 
ance (1898,  p.  426):  "Mortal  mind  affirms  that  the  mind  is 
subordinate  to  the  body,  that  the  body  is  dying.that  it  mast 
be  buried  and  decompose  into  dust;  but  this  is  not  so  "  (the 
italics  are  ours).  Elsewhere  (p.  424)  it  is  said  :  "  Man  is 
immortal,  and  the  body  cannot  die,  because  it  has  no  life 
to  surrender."  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  that 
a  doctor  can  certify?  Mrs.  Eddy  possibly  knows,  but 
her  style,  like  that  of  all  oracles,  has  a  convenient 
obscurity.  As  the  line  of  defence  generally  adopted  by  the 
advocates  of  Christian  Science  when  their  teachings 
are  called  in  question  is  that  unbelievers  do  not 
understand,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  Captain  Wilkinson 
that  we  have  read  Mrs.  Eddy's  book— a  most  wearisome 
task— with  a  desire  to  be  enlightened.  The  result  of  our 
stndies  may  be  expressed  in  the  elder  Welter's  famous 
deliverance  on  matrimony:  "Wen  you're  a  married  man, 
Samivel,  you'll  understand  a  good  many  things  as  you 
don't  understand  now;  but  vether  it's  worth  while  goln' 
through  so  much  to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity  boy  said 
ven  he  got  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  matter  o'  taste. 
Jrayther  think  it  isn't."  We  understand  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
the  mental  constitution  of  her  devotees;  and  that,  we 
take  it,  is  all  there  is  to  understand  in  Christian  Science. 
This  being  the  case:  we  think  it  needless  further  to  diseuas 
h^r  rec;nt  edict. 
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The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ilEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 
At  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting  of  the  Continental  Anglo- 
American  Society  it  will  be  proposed  that  the  following 
notice,  framed  and  glazed,  be  hung  up  in  the  offices  of  Thomcs 
Cook  and  Sons,  and  the  Wagon- Lits  Company,  in  LondoD, 
Paris,  Rome,  and  such  other  cities  as  the  Committee  shall 
decide:  "The  travelling  public  can  obtain  in  this  office  a  list 
of  fully-qualified  American  and  English  physicians  resident 
and  practising  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  North  Africa 
(Egypt,  Algiers,  and  Canary  Islands),"  and  already  a  note  of 
alarm  has  been  sounded  as  to  the,  expediency  of  this  proposal. 

We  see  no  objection  to  a  list  of  English  and  American 
physicians  practising  abroad  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
travellers,  or  copies  of  the  list  being  supplied  to  the  companies 
mentioned  and  to  others,  but  with  the  request  that  they  will  ■ 
take  their  own  means  of  distributing  thom  to  the  public.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  would  follow  the  precedmis  of  the 
Medical  Directory  and  of  the  publication  of  the  names  of 
physicians  in  Baedeker,  which  ha^e  been  sanctioned  by  long- 
established  custom ;  but  we  hope  the  framed  and  glazed  notices 
will  not  be  adopted. 


JHrtoco-IcijaL 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
Medical  Referees  and  Expert  Evidence. 
At  the  Liverpool  County  Court  on  September  27th  application 
was  made  on  behalf  of  a  firm  to  reduce  or  terminate  an  award  of 
17s.  6d  a  week  made  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
in  favour  of  an  employe;.  The  applicants  proposed  to  call  a 
medical  man  as  witness,  but  the  respondent's  representative 
objected  on  the  ground  that  this  medical  man  had  accepted 
the  appointment  of  official  medical  referee  to  the  court,  and 
that  under  the  rules  as  to  medical  referees  he  was  by  implica- 
tion precluded  from  acting  as  a  partisan  expert.  He  submitted 
that  it  was  indecent  and  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  that 
properly  construing  the  rules  governing  the  appointment  of 
medical  refereea  the  difficulty  had  been  anticipated  and 
provided  for. 

For  the  applicants  it  was  contended  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  definition  of  the  Home  Offica  rnles  to  bind  a  medical 
referee  to  the  county  court  in  an  official  capacity  ;  a  medical 
referee  had  no  official  appointment  until  the  moment  when 
the  arbitrator  appointed  him  in  a  particular  case. 

The  judge  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Home  Office  had  not 
Imposed  any  restriction  which  prohibited  a  medical  referee 
from  acting  in  his  private  capacity,  though  inconvenience 
might  arise  if  a  case  submitted  tubsequently  cime  before  the 
court  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  refer  to  the  medical 
referee,  because  no  such  reference  could  be  made  to  a  medical 
referee  who  had  already  asted  as  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 
party  in  the  case.  He  thought  that  the  medical  man  in  ques- 
tion had  done  nothing  improper,  having  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  rule  was  framed  and  the  conditions  imposed. 

The  representative  of  the  respondent  admitted  that  he  ought 
to  have  said  that  it  was  indecent  that  a  State  rule  should 
allow  such  procedure  ;  it  did  not  reflect  bo  much  upon  the 
doctor  as  upon  the  Home  Office. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS  AND  THE  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT. 
Dr.  P.  L.  Nicholls  (Fulbourn,  Cambridge)  writes:  In  your 
reply  to  "  Inquirer  "  (p.  912),  have  you  not  overlooked  Sec.  1 
(2)  (a)  ?  Surely  this  covers  the  point.  However  wrong  and 
unjust  all  right-minded  people  must  consider  this  clause,  no 
one  would  for  a  moment  believe  our  present  legislators  had 
any  wish  to  encourage  immorality,  and  a  judge  would  in  my 
humble  opinion  not  only  be  carrying  out  the  spirit  but  also 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  non-suiting  a  claimant  for  damages 
for  the  ill-consequences  of  an  abortion.  Provided,  of  courEe, 
the  claimant  was  unmarried,  a  widow,  or  a  woman  living 
apart  from  her  husband,  and  also  that  the  disability  was  not 
permanent  or  the  cause  of  death.  Who  will  be  bold  enough 
10  say  that  immoral  aots  are  not  "  serious  misconduct  P" 

V*  S0C-  !  (2)  (a)  ia  probably  a  mistake  for  S.  1  (2)  (c), 
which  provides  that  the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  if  the 
accidont  is  due  to  serious  and  wilful  misconduct,  unless  the 
injury  results  In  death  or  serious  and  permanent  disable- 
ment. This  provision  was  not  overlooked  in  answering  the 
query.  It  may  well  be  that  an  immoral  act  is  "  serious  and 
wilful  misconduct";  but  we  are  advised  that  the  question 
for  the  court  would  db,  What  is  the  causa  proxima  of  the 


accident  or  injury  ?  This  may  seem  hard  upon  the  master 
or  mistress.  It  may  ba  added  that  every  employer  who  takes 
into  or  keeps  in  his  service  a  person  suffering  from  a 
physical  defect  which  renders  that  person  more  liable  to 
accident  is  exposed  to  all  the  liabilities  of  the  Act. 


MEDICAL  FEES  IN  COMPENSATION  CASES. 

Equity  writes  :  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  opinion  en  tbi3 
case  :  A  woman  consulted  me  for  a  poisoned  finger,  the 
result  of  an  accident  whilst  washing  clothes.  She  was  em- 
ployed as  laundress  at  a  homo  where  *he  went  once  a  week. 
The  finger  was  net  healed  for  six  wee ks  during  which  time 
I  attended  her.  When  making  her  claim  to  her  employer 
she  included  my  fees.  The  company  by  which  her  employe! 
was  covered  offer  a  small  sum,  "equivalent,  I  believe,  to  half 
the  wages  for  six  weeks,  but  repudiate  any  liability  for  the 
doctor's  fees.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

Dr.  Thomas  Laitan  (Cashel)  writes  to  suggest  that  the 
medical  profession  should  unite  in  supporting  an  in- 
surance company  which  would  undertake  to  provide 
remuneration  for  medical  atteL  dance. 

***  Neither  the  company  nor  the  employer  is  liable  to  pay 
the  doctor's  fees.  He  must  look  to  his  patient.  The  only 
case  in  which  the  employer  is  liable  for  medical  expenses  is 
specified. in  Sched.  (1)  (a)  ^  i  1 1 "  - ,  which  makes  provision  for 
the  payment  of  (inter  alia)  medical  expenses  if  the  injured' 
person  dies  and  leaves  no  dependents.  Most  of  the  Insurance 
companies,  we  believe,  issue  at  a  slight'y-increaBed  premium 
a  policy  providing  a  stated  sum  to  meet  the  cost  of  medicai 
attendance  on  domtstio  servants. 


EVIDENCE  AT  INQUESTS. 
Jurist.— The  answers  to  the  questions  propounded  to  our 
correspondent  should  have  been  :  (1)  The  difference  between 
an  effusion  and  «  clot  is  that  the  former  is  an  outpour  of 
serum  or  blood,  the  latter  coagulated  Wood.  (2)  Falls  are,  in 
the  experience  of  most  surgeons,  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
intracranial  haemorrhage  than  blows.  (3)  It  is  just  possible 
that  a  man  may  be  sobered  by  a  severe  blow  or  fall  on  the 
head,  but  it  in  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  could  be  rendered 
perfectly  sober. 

CORONERS  AND  INQUESTS  IN  IRELAND. 
B.M.(Ire)and)  asks  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  inquest  held  on 
the  body  of  a  dro..ned  person,  the  curonsr — a  nodical  man — 
can  get  two  justices  to  hold  the  iDquest  and  he  himself 
examine  the  body  and  give  cvideuc>,  when  other  medicai 
evidence  can  be  had ;  also  if  under  such  circumstance  the 
medical  coroner  can  claim  f?es  for  such  examination  andt 
evidence.  Should  such  a  proceeding  not  be  allowable,  to 
whom  should  applieaiion  be  made  to  stop  such  praotioes  ? 

***  Unless  our  correeponden*  has  omitted  some  circum- 
stance which  may  have  justified  the  coarse  adopted  by  the 
coroner,  we  should  regard  his  action  as  improper.  He  is 
paid  a  salary  for  discharging  certain  duties,  and  if  he  tries 
to  obtain  fees  in  addition,  such  conduct  wouM  be  un- 
ethical, and  we  think  that  shoved  the  County  Council  pay 
him  a  fee,  the  auditor  would,  if  his  attention  was  called  to 
It,  very  probably  surcharge  it.  Coroners,  like  other  magi- 
strates, are  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
complaints  are  usually  addressed  to  bis  Secretary.  If  our 
correspondent's  statements  are  correct,  we  consider  those 
magistrates  who  permitted  such  a  course  to  be  taken  are  to 
blame. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  course  of  Instruction  for  Saraeous,  R  N.,  at  HaBlar,  was 
brought  to  a  close  on  September  28th,  when  the  prizes  were 
distributed.  The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Surgeon  R. 
Connell  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  silver  medal  and  books 
to  Surgeon  ('.  Ross  of  Glasgow  University,  and  the  microscope 
to  Surgeon  G.  Price  of  St  Thomas's  HoBpi'al.  The  names  of 
the  candidates  with  the  marks  gaimd  at  the  entrance 
examination  and  at  the  Haslar  course  are  subjoined. 

Connell,  R„  M.B.,  B.  A      ...  4,247  '    Lansdalc,  H.  M 5.963 

Ross,  C,  M.B 4.146  Vu'kcrv,  G    G.,  M  B.,  B.A...  3,434 

Price.G 4,083  Dretman,  II.  D„  MB.,  B.A.  3.18S 

Baker,  C.  R.  M.,  M.B.        ...  4.010  Hutoliesorj,  W.,  M.B.,  B.A.  3.13S 

Creaser,  T..  M.B.,  B.A.      ...  3,704 

Tun  late  Mr.  Thomas  King,  an  auctioneer,  of  Ports- 
mouth, whose  will  has  now  been  proved,  left  £2  000  to  the 
Portsmouth,  Portsea,  an.)  (ii. sport  Hospital  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  bed  ;  £500  to  the  Portsmouth  and  South  Hants 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital ;  and  £200  to  the  Victoria  Asso- 
ciat'on  for  Nursing  the  Sick. 
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an  alleged  lunatic,  we  have  dealt  Princ'Pah lK  """  Aot  1889 
imposed  upon  them  and  their  o»* «  hy  the  L  Acquainted.  I 
with  which  they  seem  to  be  wry  impe rfec, ly  acq™ . 
is  quite  possible  that  '.^^^  *"  Tshar? reminder  may 
ledge  of  the  Commissioner  in  Lu°?°yA ™rfTjng  out  those 
be  liven  the  Board  of. "uture*  fsXidiafy  question 
duties  more  carefully  in  the  luture.  ^a  »  Sandford  by 

Arises  as  to  the  want  of  curtesy  ^ to  »£  Sandf* rd^ 
members  of  the  Board     He  v.  as  m.ar epr «*  herself  (the 

Dress  as  having ;  given  his  certihca  te  loth. *  ™nan  n         ^ 
alleged  lunatic)   whereas  in  f aot  he  gave  11,  *°  ffi 

directing  him  to   take   AH*"    *»«   reua g     when 

did,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy    reply ,  withj *»  "^      fa 

wi   idraw  them,  ana  gava  »-  ..       h  d  done  in  this. 

matt  jr  rest  where  it  is. 

r,r  a.  P.  DIAX3  AND  LUNACY  FEES. 

#£%£ a^arsthTve^ne^o!  and  aiso  to  remember  JM 
thev  cannot  alter  the  conditions  of  service  ol  the  meaUai 
officer  X.m  they  havetnsulted  without  his  consent. = 

OBITUARY. 

CHARLES    STEWART,  M.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S., 

SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Professor    Chables    Stewabt    was    born    m    1840    at 
South       He   came  of    a  medical    family,  both   his 
X    and    grandfather    having   been    in   practice   m 
PWmouttT  Partly  no  doubt  for  this  reason,  and  partly 
Kg    to   an    innate   love  of    natural   science,  he  was 
Self    trained    for   the    medical   profession,  and  was 
Sd  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  obtaining  the 
dioW  of  Ve.0.8.  in  1362.     For  the  next  few  years 
he    Sd    at  Plymouth,  but    in  1866  was    appointed 
Curator  of  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital    then 
SlritMtedin  Surrey  Gardens.     This  past  must  have 
££»  p^oularly  welcome,  as  he  was  by  temperament 
inclined  rather  to  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  than  to 
nracttce       In    1871,    shortly  after   tee   removal  of   the 
BS  to  the  Lambeth  Embankment,  he  was  .W»mtrf 
Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  and   in  1881  joint 
Lecturer  with  Professor  John  Harley,  en  Physiology.    He 
wSso  to  some  tirne  Professor  of  Biology  and  Pnysiolcgy 
at  Bedford  College. 


In  1884  his  connexion  with  St  Thomas's  was  severed 
bv  his  appointment  as  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  In  place  of  Sir 
William  Flower,  who  had  just  been  made  Director  of  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  HistOTy),  in  succession  to  Sir 
Richard  Owen.  The  year  after  entering  upon  his  duties 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  he  was  made  Huntenan  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  con- 
tinued to  lecture  annually  at  the  College  till  1902.  During 
the  time  that  Professor  Stewart  was  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  he  on  two  occasions  delivered  "Friday  evening 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  also  held  the 
Fulltrian  Prolessorship  of  Physiology  there  for  four  years 

( 1894  97) 

Professor  Stewart  was  intimately  connected  with  several 
learned  societies,  and  his  interest  in  and  work  for  them 
are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  official  posts  he  occupied. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Linn?an  Society  m  1856  and 
received  the  honour  of  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1890 
and  to  a  Vice  Presidency  in  1895.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  launching  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  beii  g  Its  original  Treasurer  (1887  92).  He 
was  a  memb  r  a  id  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Microscopi- 
cal Society,  and  acted  as  one  of  its  Honorary  Secretaries 
(1873  82).  He  was  also  deep'y  Interested  in  the  welfare  01 
the  Marine  Biological  Association.  ««„-*«* 

The  esteem  in  which  Professor  Stewart's  scientific  work 
was  held  by  his  colleagues  was  shown  by  his  election  in 
1896  to  the  Royal  Society  and  by  the  conferment  upon 
him  In  1899  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  hon.  causa  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  . 

Professor    Stewart's  scientific  knowledge  was  derived 
comparatively  little  from  books,  and  he  was  always  very 
ch»rv  of  accepting  statements  as  true  unless  he  had  him- 
self verified  the  facts.    The  extent  of  his  own  personal 
oblations   was    truly  remarkable  and   perhaps  fully 
reS  only  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  o    working 
with  or  being  taught  by  him.    It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  in  answering  a  request  for  information  he  would 
say!"  It  is  so  and  so,  I  saw  it  under  such  «»*>«*» 
stances  "  Instead  of  the  more  familiar,  •'  \  on  will  find  it 
all  fn'' Schmidt's'  paper  on  .  .  .»     In  spite  of  this  he 
Published  comparatively  little.    He  wrote  some  exce  lent 
papers  it  is  true,  especially  on  Eehmodtrms,  but  from 
Several    causes-pressure   of   routine    work    during   his 
Sing  days  and  a  natural  repugnance  to  the  act  of 
literary  composition-it  was  only  rarely  he  could  be  m- 
ducedto  commit  the  results  of  his  valuable  researches  to 
naner.    The  papers  he  did  write  dealt  mostly  wuh  the 
minute  structure  of  invertebrates  and  appeared  m  the 
potions  of  the  Linnean  Society  and  various  Micro- 

8CIn  meSeurn  at  St.  Thomas's  Professor  Stewart  found 
a  congenial  trainiag  ground  In  all  the  various  proce  sses 
3d  in  the  preparation  and  display  of  anatomical 
spoc  mens  The  prac  ical  knowledge  cl  museum  technique 
thus  acTuhed  stood  him  In  good  sie^  when  later  on  he 
lad  charge  of  the  great  Mus;um  in  L  ncoln's  Inn  Fields. 
During  the  St.  Thomas's  period  he  also  gained  (as  the 
nectary  reEult  of  the  variety  of  his  appointments)  a 
Sim  ™  of  the  essentials  of  many  different  subjects 
AltoShta  the  first  place  an  anatomist,  he  was  also  a 
inaokf  physiologist,  botanist,  and  pathologist,  and  at  the 
«™ time  was  deeply  interested  in  certain  questions  of 
physics  pa^fkularly  polarized  light,,  npon  which  at  one 
ftofhe  carried  out  somewhat  extensive  rf  searches.  The 
«nH  of  this  diversity  of  interest,  although,  perhaps, .it 
rDereven?ea  him torn  purging  exhaustively ^nespec.al 
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value,  showing  with  the  necessary  clearness  the  several 
structures  to  be  shown,  but  beyond  that  were  well  thought- 
out  works  of  art,  finished  in  every  part  with  the  delicacy 
of  an  early  Flemish  master,  and  so  displayed  as  not  only 
to  show  their  scientific  characters  to  the  best  advantage, 
but  by  their  appropriate  mounting  to  be  also  artistically 
satisfying.  Thoae  familiar  with  the  College  oi  Surgeon3 
Museum  will  at  once  recall  his  magnificent  series  of  pre- 
parations of  the  Internal  ear  of  fishes  and  his  beautiful 
specimens  of  sound-producing  organs  in  invertebrate  aud 
of  endoskeletons  in  Anthozoa.  During  his  Conservator- 
ship his  best  energies  were  directed  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  "  Physiological  series" — the  collection  of  comparative 
anatomy  in  which  Hunter  had  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
leading  adaptive  modifications  of  structure  in  the  organic 
world.  Latterly  he  was  also  engaged  in  editing  a  descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  this  series,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  completed  three  volumes,  containing  descriptions  of 
the  internal  skeleton,  joints,  muscles,  nervous  system, 
and  organs  of  sense.  In  part  of  this  work  he  wa3  both 
author  and  editor,  but  In  dealing  with  the  mammalian 
brain  the  work  of  authorship  was  performed  by  Professor 
G.  Elliot  Smith. 

Although  Professor  Stewart  was,  perhaps,  most  la  his 
element  in  a  museum,  he  was  also  a  most  accomplished 
and  attractive  lecturer.  All  his  life  his  lectures  were 
marked  by  the  same  excellences,  differing  only  in  that 
with  advancing  years  the  material  at  his  command 
became  fuller  and  deeper.  His  success  in  the  lecture 
theatre  and  as  a  teacher  depended  largely  on  his  per- 
sonality. By  the  peculiar  charm  of  his  manner  he  was 
able  to  keep  the  interest  of  his  subject  alwajs  vivid  and 
absorbing.  His  style  was  free,  but  at  the  same  time 
absolutely  lucid,  and  was  enhanced  by  a  wonderful  power 
of  rapid  and  effective  drawing  on  the  blackboard.  During 
the  time  that  he  held  the  Hunterian  Professorship  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  his  lectures  Jormed  a  running  com- 
mentary on  his  work  in  the  Museum.  Thus,  they 
embraced  sach  subjects  as  the  organs  of  hearing  (1836-7), 
the  integumentary  system  (1889),  phosphorescent  organs 
and  colour  (1893),  secondary  sexual  characters  (1891), 
endoskeleton  (1895),  joints  (1897),  protection  and  nourish- 
ment of  young  (1897).  His  Fullerlan  and  "  Friday  evening" 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  followed  much  the  same 
lines,  a  particularly  striking  one  being  that  on  "  Associated 
Organisms,"  delivered  in  1893. 

Professor  Stewart's  extensive  knowledge  was  always  at 
the  service  of  any  one  who  seriously  desired  information. 
He  wa3  ready  at  all  times  to  expend  time,  labour,  and 
trouble  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  many  varied  objects 
brought  to  him  at  the  Museum  for  determination.  He 
wa3  also  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  education,  and 
gave  to  ambulance  classes  and  organized  partiea  of 
artisans  facilities  for  visitiDg  the  Museum  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  acting  himself  as  guide  on  most  occasions,  and 
explaining  with  great  pains  specimens,  a  knowledge  cf 
which  miaht  be  of  service  or  of  interest  to  them. 

It  Is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  did  not  know  him 
an  idea  of  Professor  Stewart's  simple  and  kindly  nature. 
He  was  before  all  things  sincere,  hating  with  an  intense 
hatred  anything  that  savoured  of  snobbishness,  false  pre- 
sumption, meanneBS,  or  dishonesty  of  purpose.  This 
hatred  was  so  strong  that  at  times  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
hia  own  worldly  interests,  preventing  him  sometimes  from 
accepting  the  recognition  that  was  unquestionably  his  due, 
for  fear  of  even  the  suspicion  of  usurping  the  fruits  of 
others'  labour.  His  underlying  reserve  was  relieved  by  a 
cheery,  almost  boyish,  light-heartedness  of  manner  that 
made  him  alwaya  a  welcome  and  popular  companion 
amen  <  ;t  his  associates,  whether  at  the  Savage  Club,  oi 
which  he  wai  for  long  a  member,  cr  in  the  circle  of  his 
private  frnnds. 

JOHN  STUART  NAIRNE,  F.R.C.S.Ed.,  F.F.P .S.G., 

CONSULTING    SDEQE0K,  SAHAE1TAN    HOSPITAL  1  OK  WOMEN,  GLASGOW. 

0«  Sunday,  September  8t,h,  there  died  at  his  residence  In 
Glasgow,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  John  Stuart 
Nairoe.  He  whs  a  maa  of  mauy  parts.  There  were  in  him 
elementa  of  the  puet,  the  artist,  and  the  scholar ;  and 
till  his  death  he  numbered  amongst  his  friends  and 
patients  many  teacherB,  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 

In  hia  earlier  days  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  his  Intention  to  devote  hia  life  to 
literature   and   to    take   up  his   residence  in  one  of  the 


German  university  towns.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  as  a  means  towards  that  end ;  but  immediately 
on  qualifying  he  was  asked  to  become  colleague  to  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Morton,  of  Glasgow,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  succeeded  to  his  practice.  But  his  mind  lay 
towards  surgery,  and  in  particular  abdominal  surgery ; 
and  it  may  justly  be  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  abdominal  surgery  in  Glasgow.  In  1887 
he  read  a  paper  before  the  Glasgow  Obstetrical  and 
Gynaecological  Society,  urging  the  performance  of 
Caesarean  section  in  preference  to  craniotomy,  stating 
that  never  again  would  he  perform  craniotomy  if 
he  had  the  choice  of  performing  the  other  operation. 
This  course  did  not  ooimend  itself  to  the  majority  of  his 
hearers,  but  the  treatment  he  advocated  twenty  years  ago 
is  the  treatment  of  to-day.  He  was  a  very  skilfal  and 
successful  surgeon.  Patients  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  under  his  care,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  confidence  and  affection  be  inspired  in  them. 

To  Dr.  Nairne  wa3  due  the  inception  of  the  Glasgow- 
Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Society,  and  he  was  its  first 
secretary,  afterwards  filling  the  president's  chair.  He  also- 
inaugurated  the  movement  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Glasgow  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women,  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-equipped  women's  hospitals  in  Great 
Britain.  To  that  institution  he  devoted  a  considerable- 
amount  of  his  time  and  energy,  and  was  its  surgeon  from 
its  beginning  until  eighteen  months  ago,  when,  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  surgeon, 
and  became  consulting  surgeon. 

Last  year,  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
he  received  a  public  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  cheque 
for  £300,  a  study  chair,  and  a  piece  of  silver  plate  for 
Mrs.  Nairne. 

Dr.  Nairne  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Nairne,  three  daughters^ 
and  one  son. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  J.  DYSON,  F.R  C.S.,  I.M.S., 

FELLOW  OF  THE   CNIYEESITY  OF  CALCUTTA. 

In  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  J.  Dyson,  whose  death  was* 
briefly  announced  in  the  Jouknal  of  September  21st,  the 
Indian  Medical  Service  has  lost  a  member  distinguished 
alike  by  his  professional  attainments  and  his  winning 
personality.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  S.  Dyson,  D.D., 
and  passed  into  the  service  from  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
1884,  obtaining  a  position  on  the  list  of  candidates  that 
ensured  hia  being  posted  to  Bengal.  On  his  arrival  in 
India  he  was  posted  to  the  23rd  Pioneers,  and  at  once 
became  a  persona  grata  with  the  officers  of  that  distin- 
guished corps.  He  next  saw  active  service  in  the  last 
Burmese  campaign.  Subsequently,  on  transference  to  the 
civil  department,  lie  became  Deputy  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Punjab.  Here  his  work  was  distinguished 
by  the  unremitting  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  it,  and  by 
his  important  researches  on  the  pathology  of  hill  diar- 
rhoea. Dyson  enlarged  and  amplified  the  old  theory  of 
the  part  played  by  mica  in  the  causation  of  that  affec- 
tion, showing  how  it  was  present  in  the  soil  of  those  hill 
stations  where  the  disease  occurred,  how  it  ceased  when 
the  water  supply  was  filtered  before  distribution,  as 
exemplified  at  Dsrjeeling,  and  how  it  was  non-existent 
in  the  stations  where  mica  was  not  present  in  the  soil. 
So  well  did  he  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  that  he  was 
selected  for  the  important  post  cf  Sanitary  Commissioner 
of  Bengal  at  n  comparatively  early  period  of  hia  career.. 
During  his  occupancy  oi  thia  post  he  instituted  many 
needed  reforms,  and  made  further  researches  connected 
with  his  department ;  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned' 
his  experiments  on  direct  vaccination  from  kids.  His 
reports,  models  of  what  reports  should  be,  always  received 
the  commendation  of  Government.  After  his  term  of 
office  as  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Bengal  had  been  com- 
pletEd,  he  received  the  important  and  oneroas  post  of 
Superintendent  of  the  large  gaol  at  Hazaribagh.  Latterly 
he  had  alao  In  addition  h<en  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  in  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 
For  hia  distinguished  services  he  received  the  high 
honour  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Dy3on  was  attacked  by  sprue,  and 

stuck  to  his  work  too  lone;  before  putting  himself  under 

treatment,     lie  had  not  long  been  married,  but  his 

widow  may  n  consolation  from  the  esteem  her 

late  husband  was  held  in  by  hia  brother  officers,  for  he 
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has  died  universally  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  of  his  friendship. 


H1R0LD  B.  MEAKIN*,  M.D.Loxd., 

Captain,  I. M.S. 

CAPrAiN  Harold  Boxgett  Meakin,  I.M.3.,  son  of 
Edward  Ebenezer  Meafein,  a  merchant,  of  Aluiora,  India. 
was  born  at  Redhill,  Surrey,  en  August  23rd,  1870.  His 
earliest  education  was  at  home  and  at  Eeigate  Grammar 
School.  He  then  went  to  Dollar  School,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
1885  to  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  under  Dr.  Dallinger.  In 
1839  he  joined  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  He  obtained 
the  diplomas  of  M.R.C.S.  and  L.K.C.P.  and  the  degree  of 
M.B.Lond.,  with  Honours  in  Forensic  Medicine,  in  1894, 
and  the  M.D.  in  1895.  At  the  hospital  he  was  House- 
Surgeon  to  Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  President  of  the  Aber- 
nethian  Society,  and  editor  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Scs- 
pital  Journal.  He  held  other  appointments  at  the  Metio- 
polltan  Hospital,  and  at  the  London  County  Asylum, 
Banstead;  and  was  for  some  months  in  private  practice 
in  Chelsea.  In  the  spring  of  1898  he  passed  second  into 
the  Indian  Medical  Service,  and  won  the  Monteficre 
medal  and  prize  in  Military  Surgery  at  Netley.  He  went 
to  India,  and  was  sent  to  Landi  Kotal,  on  the  frontier, 
beyond  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  lattr  to  Linedown  as 
medical  Officer  to  the  9th  Gourkhas.  He  returned  to 
England  and  was  married  at  Cambridge  on  January  6th, 
19C0.  to  Francis  Amelia,  elder  daughter  cf  Sir  Robert  B.41, 
?.R.S.,  who  ia  left  with  a  sen. 
He  returned  to  India  at  once  after  his  marriage,  and 
•ent  to  Lueknow  to  help  to  mobilize  a  native  field  foice 
for  the  relief  of  Peking.    A  fortnight  liter  he  siiled  with 

fthe  43rd  Field  Hospital,  which  was  the  first  to  enter 
Peking,  the  day  after  the  relief.  For  this  service  he 
received  the  medal  and  the  military  order  of  the  Dragon. 
From  Peking  he  wrote  :  "  I  Lave  seen  more  cf  the  horrors 
o!  war  than  anything  I  ever  read  made  me  imagine  pos- 
sible." He  was  afterwards  head  of  the  native  General 
Hospital  in  Wei-Hai-Wei.  In  1901  he  returned  to  Calcutta 
and  was  sent  with  the  5ih  Bengal  Lancers  to  the  blockade 
of  Waziristan,  for  which  service  he  received  theWaiiiistan 
medal.  In  1902  he  received  what  seemed  to  him  the 
crown  of  all  his  work  the  appointment  of  Surgeon  to  the 
Presidency  General  Hospital,  Calcutta.  For  a  year  he 
enjoyed  that  honour,  to  which  was  added  the  appointment 
of  officiating  Profess 5r  ot  Pathology  at  the  college.  His 
hospital  work  was  very  heavy;  he  fell  ill,  and  was  four. d 
to  have  phthisis.  He  returned  to  England  and  went  to 
Nordrachupon-Mendip,  where  he  so  far  recovered  that 
he  could  not  resist  the  longing  to  get  back  to  his  work. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  India, 
bat  even  before  he  got  there  his  health  failed.  For  a  few 
months  he  was  at  Fyzabad  as  medical  officer  to  the 
2nd  Bengal  Lancers  (Gardner's  Horse).  Then  he  had  to 
surrender,  was  invalided  home,  and  wont  again  to 
Nordrach,  where  he  died  on  September  2 1st,  1907. 

One  of  his  friends  writes  of  him :  "  He  was  a  man  of 
very  remarkable  strength  of  character,  He  came  of  a 
clever  family,  and  was  brought  up  at  home  under  rules 
that  would  now  be  thought  unduly  strict.  At  first,  as  a 
student  at  the  hospital,  he  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit 
sggresBive ;  that  soon  passed,  and  left  him  free  to  use 
his  rare  intellectual  and  spiritual  gifts.  By  nature  he 
had  a  keen,  self-confident,  far- seeing,  rather  restless 
temperament;  but  he  had  also  a  tight  hold  over  himself, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  of  serious  thought. 
He  was  absolutely  practical,  yet  he  never  despised  or  was 
indifferent  to  those  ways  of  thought  and  of  faith  which 
we  are  apt  to  call  unpractical.  Also  he  had  in  a  wonderful 
measure  the  gift  of  personal  influence  over  men,  the 
genius  that  makes  friendships.  From  the  time  he  was 
a  student  to  the  day  he  died  he  never  ceased  to  draw 
men  to  himself.  Wherever  he  was,  at  ,St.  Barthol 
or  at  Netley,  or  on  the  Indian  frontier,  or  at  the  relief  of 
Peking,  or  on  the  staff  cf  the  Residency  Hospital,  or  ill  at 
Nordrach — and  nowhere  more  than  at  Nordrach — he 
exercised  this  influence.  Perhaps  it  was  the  union  in 
him  of  sharp  and  ambitious  energy  with  qniet  critical 
enjoyment  of  good  literature  and  music  and  high  think- 
ing; or  his  downright  honesty  of  talk,  his  clear-cat 
opinions,  his  common  sense;  or  his  humorous  judge- 
ments ol  himself  and  of  other  men,  and  bis  passionate 
will  to  make  the  right  use  of  his  life.     In  one  or  another 


of  these  ways  or  in  all  of  them  he  did  exercise  deep  and 
wide  influence;  he  had  authority,  he  convinced  our 
minds,  he  won  our  hearts.  All  through  his  long  illness 
he  never  lost  this  power.  By  his  farly  death  his  life 
seemed  to  be  wasted  and  his  work  spoiled,  but  hia 
spiritual  career  may  fairly  be  called  complete.  Here  was 
a  man  who,  as  he  lost  ground  in  his  physical  strength, 
gained  ground  in  his  inward  strength  ;  and  his  uncon- 
querable spirit  did  its  best  work  when  all  professional 
work  was  ended  and  put  away  from  him." 


On  Saturday,  September  21st,  at  Friar  Gate,  Derby, 
occurred  the  dea'.h  of  Frank  J.  Locbranb.  He  was 
29  yeir3  of  age,  and  during  the  shcrt  time  he  had  been  in 
Derby  had  shown  much  promise  ol  i'ature  success.  Bern 
at  Glasgow,  he  studied  and  graduated  at  that  University, 
taking  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  in  1901,  and  that  of 
M.D.  three  years  later.  He  studied  also  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Vienna.  His  first  professional 
appointments  were  those  of  House  Surgeon  and  House- 
Pnysieian  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  ;  subsequently 
he  held  the  post  of  House-Surgeon  at  the  Peterborough 
Infirm jry  and  Dispensary.  In  1905  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Women's  Hospital  at  Derby, and 
entered  private  practice.  Last  July  he  was  also  appointed 
to  the  honorary  staff  of  the  Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary  to 
take  charge  of  the  Gynaecological  Department.  His 
illness  was  of  short  duration,  and  due  to  rheumatism.  He 
was  unmarried.  The  interment  took  place  at  Glasgow;  a 
requiem  mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Derby, 


Staff  Surgeon  William  Thomas  Billings,  R.N.,  died  at 
9,  St.  James's  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  on  September  27th, 
aged  86.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  March  1st,  1845,  and 
Staff  Surgeon  January  26th,  1855;  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment not  being  stated.  He  was  Surgeon  of  the  Melampus 
in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Russian  war  ia  1855,  and 
received  the  Crimean  and  Turkish  medals. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad.  —  Among  the 
members  cf  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  recently  died  are  Dr.  J.  Tiilemont  Fontes, 
Professor  of  Neurology-  -hi  thp  University  of  Bahia; 
Dr.  William  Marshall,  Profs ssor  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  aged  62; 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Matkoe,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgerv  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New  York, 
aged  51 ;  and  Dr.  Adr'en  Doyon,  formerly  Physician  Ir  - 
specter  of  the  Uri3ge  Springs,  and  corresponding  membt  r 
of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  aged  84. 


•  UNIVERSITIES  AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
Entrance  Scholarships  at  the  London  Hospitals. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  saccessful  in  gaining 
entrance  scholarships  at  metropolitan  hospitals:  15.  .T.  Z. 
Jessel,  B.A.,  University,  at  the  London  Hospital ;  H.  P.  Xews- 
bolrue,  B.A..  Btlliol,  at  S*.  Shomas's  Hospital  :  B.  W.  M.  H. 
Phillins,  B.A.,  Jesus,  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  P.  N.  Cave, 
B.A.,  L'niversity,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Scholarships  in  Natural  Science. 

Natural  Science  Scholarships  are  armoimetd  for  competition 
as  under : 

December  3rd.— Balllol  College,  Christ  Church,  and  Trinity 
College. 

riecember  3rd.— Qneen's  and  Hertford  Colleges. 

December  10th.— University,  Lincoiu,  and"  Magdalen  Col- 
leges. 

January  14th. — Jesus  College. 

March  (date  not  fixedX—Martan  Crdlsge,  New  College,  and 
Corpus  Christl  College. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OAMBB.IDGE. 
Appointments. 

Dr  Humphry  has  been  appointed  Assessor  to  the  Begiua 
Pi ofessor  of  Physic  for  the  ensuing  academical  year.  Mr.  i.  J. 
Lister,  MA  .  St.  John's  Collegp,  ha^  bawl  reappointed  Demon- 
•trator  of  Comparative  Anatomy  for  19C8.  Dr.  G.  F.  Rogers, 
t.  C.  Kempson,  MB.,  and  Dr.  Duckworth  have  been  re- 
s' ppo'n^ed  Demonstrators  of  Ha-naD  Anatomy  for  five  years. 
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Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
The  following  candidates  have  passed  the  examination  for 
the  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  : 
J.  C.  C.  Ford,  C.  A.  Godson,  F.  C.  H.  Grenier,  F.  H.  C.  Hutchinson, 
T.  G.   N.  Stokes,  J.   N.   Walker,  G.   Wilkinson  (Emin.),  W.  S. 
Willinore. 

Council  cf  the  Senate. 
Three  vaoancies  on  the  Council  of  the  Senate  are  announced 
owing  to  the  resignations  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  D.  MacAlister, 
and  Mr.  Parry. 

Benefaction  Fund. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  has  announced  that  the  Benefaction 
Fund  to  the  University  has  now  reached  over  £100,0C0. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Convocation. 
The  requisite  quorum  of  50  members  of  Convocation  not  being 
present  at  the  University  on  October  8th,  at  5  30  p.m  ,  the 
general  meeting  appointed  for  that  time  could  not  take  place  ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  half  au  hour,  the  quorum  being  still 
deficient,  the  Chairman  adjourned  the  meeting  to  Tuesday, 
November  5th,  at  5.30  p.m. 

Universitt  College. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Bayliss,  F.  K.S.,  will  begin  his  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  certain  fundamental  problems  in  physiology  com- 
mon to  animals  and  plan's  in  the  department  of  physiology, 
on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  5  p.m.  The  lectures  will  be 
devoted  mainly  to  enzyme  action,  and  are  open  to  all  students 
Of  the  University  and  qualified  medical  men. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM. 
The  following    degrees  were  conferred  at  a   convocation  on 
September  28th : 

M.D.— T.  Hartiean,  F.  W.  Kemp,  W.  H.  Lajnpkmuh,  F.  Laughton- 

Smith,  F.  R.  H.  Laverick,  M.  Richards,  K.  C.  Young. 
M.D.  (for  practitioners  of  fifteen  years'  standi7ig).—H.  T.  S.  Haveline, 

E.  Beaumont,  J.  F.   Butler-Hogan.  B.A.,  M.D.Brux.,  G.  Cross, 

J.  Cumming,  L.  Cooper,  J.  Freeman,   A.  Hawkvard,   J.  W.  D. 

Hooper,  H.  Hill,  L    Lewis,  W.  M.  Palmer,  A.  W.  Read,  H.  J. 

Roberts,  H.  F.  Steele,  J.  F.  Woodyatt,  R.  M.  West,  G.  C.  W. 

Wright. 
M.B  —  G.  E.  Davis.  W.  H.  Edgar,  G.  R.  Ellis,  C.  W.  Greene,  H.  F. 

Joynt,  E.  P.  H.  Joynt,  C.  G.  Kemp,  H.  M.  Levlnson,  H.  G.  G. 

Mackenzie.  M.A.,   S    D.   Metcalfe,    Elizabeth    N    Niel,  R.    W. 

Pearson,  J.  W.  Smith,  G.  Walker,  L.  L.  Westrope,  F.  Wkitby, 

C.  R.  Wilkins. 
B.S.-G  E  P.  Davis,  W.  H.  Edgar,  G.  R.  Ellis,  C.  W.  Greene,  H.  F. 

Joynt.  E.  P.    H    Jovnt.  C.   G.  Kemp.    H.  M.   Levinson.  S.  D. 

Medcalfe.  Elizabeth  N.  Niel,  J.  W.  Smith,  G.  Walker,  F.  Whitby, 

C.  R  Wilkins. 
B  Hy— G.  Denholm,  G.  P  Harlan. 
The  following  received  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.i.— 

G.  Denholin,  A.  G.  W.  Pearson. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 
Election  of  Assessors. 
The  Business  Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Council 
reports  that  the  term  of  office  of  two  of  the  General  Council's 
Assessors,  Angas  Fraser,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D  ,  and  Albert  West- 
land,  M.A.,  M.D.,  expires  at  the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting 
of  Council  in  October,  1907.  Dr.  Angus  Fraser  has  acted  as 
Assessor  continuously  since  November,  1889  ;  Dr.  Westland 
was  elected  in  October,  1905,  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
These  gentlemen  are  eligible  for  re-election.  An  election  to 
fill  the  two  vacancies  will  therefore  form  part  of  the  business 
of  the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting,  and  nnder  Ordinance 
No.  9,  Section  4,  will  take  precedence  of  all  other  business. 
No  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  may  preside  at  the 
meeting,  or  vote,  or  take  any  part  in  the  election.  The 
nomination  of  candidates  must  be  in  writing  on  a  nomination 
paper  of  prescribed  form,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
clerk.  If  more  than  two  candidates  are  nominated,  the  Chair- 
man will  ascertain  by  a  show  of  hands  which  candidates  have  a 
majority  of  votes  at  the  meeting.  If  a  poll  is  demanded  by  the 
proposer  or  seconder  of  a  candidate,  the  poll  will  be  taken  by 
means  of  voting  papers  Issued  to  all  members  of  Council  (not 
being  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus)  who  appear  from 
their  address  on  the  Register  to  be  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  Channel  Islands.  It  Is  quite  competent  for 
members  of  the  Senatus  to  be  present  at,  and  take  part  in,  the 
subsequent  business  of  the  meeting. 

The  University  Court  has  granted  permission  to  P.  J. 
Anderson,  M.A.,  LL.B  .  to  hold  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Council, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  at  the  April  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  office  of  Librarian  to  the  University. 


un:versity  of  Glasgow. 

The  following  ca  didatea  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 

indicated : 
PlBST  M.B.  ti:  .  BtHany;  z  •  Zoology  :  P..  Physics :  C.  Chemistry).— 
M.  J.  Aitkon  (7.  .  C),  I.  B.  Alexander  (I'  ).  J.  C.  H.  Allan  (P.l, 
W.  L.  Anderson  (Z  ),  T  S.  Bairie  (B  ,  P.).  W.  E.  H.  Beard  (7. ,  C .), 
8.  H.  Bloom  ('/..  C),  D.  S.  Broueh  (B  .  P.).  S.  Brysou  (B.,  C),  A.  D. 
Buchanan  (B.,  7,.),  D:  S.  Buchanan  (B.,  P.).  E.  T.  Burke  (B.,  r\), 
C.  Cameron,  MA.  (B.,  P.),  J.  Campbell  (B),  J.  A.  J.  Conway 
«.,  C),  R.  C.  Corbeit  (U.,  P.,  C  1.  W.  T.  G.  Davidson  (B.,  P  ), 
J.  Duuhir  (B.  P.),  K.  Falconer  <B.,  P.).  W.  Fraser  (B..  PA 
U  L.  Fyic  (!•..,>,  A.  Gardner  tB.,  P.),  A.  Qarvjs  (Z.,  C),  A.  R.  H. 


Geyer  (Z..  C).  L.  Glushak  (B..  P.),  W  G.  Goudie  (B  .  Z..  P.), 
C.  W.  F.  Grcenhill  (P.,  C  ).  J.  R.  Grice  M.A.  (B  ),  T.  M'F  Grier, 
M.A.  (B.,  7.  ,  C).  i.C.  Griffiths  (Z-.,  C),  C.  H.  Haddow  (Z  ,  C), 
J.S.  Hall  (Z.,  P.).  A.  S.  Hannay  (Z.,  C),  A  G.  Henderson  (B  .  P.) 
P.  Henretty  (C).  J.  R.  Herbertson  (B.,  Z.,  P.,  C  ),  A.  G.  Holms 
(B.,  P.),  J.  JohustoneiB.,  P.),  F.  A.  Kerr  (B.,  P.,  C  >,  A.  Kirkhope 
(Z.,  C),  R.  P.  A.  Kirkland  (B  ,  P.).  J.  M.  C.  I  ang  (Z  ,  C),  W.  J.  B. 
Lavery  (B.,  P.).  F.  Lawrie  (B  ,  P  ).  H  D  M'Crossan  (B.,  P.).  J.  R. 
M'Curdie  (B.,  P.),  N.  M'Farlane  (B„  P  |,  W  W,  MacNaught 
(B  ,  P.).  S.  A.  MacPhe<!  (Z  ,  C).  G.  H.  M'Robert  (Z.,  P ,  C  ),  A  T. 
M'Whirter  (C),  M.  Manson  (C ),  W  S.  Martin  (B ,  P ).  F. 
Matheson  (B.,  P.),  J  Mathesou  (B  ,  P  ),  A.  Mitchell  (Z  ).  A.  Muir 
(P.).  R.  Parker  (B.,  P.),  H.  Paterson  (B.,  P.),  T.  F.  Patrick  (B.,  P.), 
J.  Purdie  (B.,  P  ),  J.  C.  Pyper  (B  ,  P.),  A.  Rae  (B.,  P,  C), 
H.  C.  D.  Rankin  (B.,  P..  C.I,  H.  Y.  Riddell  (B.,  Z..  C),  J. 
R.  R  Ritchie  (B„  P.).  E.  Robertson  (B  ,  P.),  J.  H.  Robertson 
(B.  P.),  W.  L.  Scott  (P..  C.I,  J  Smith  (P,  C.),  R.  A.  Steven  (Z.), 
J.  A  Stewart  (C),  L.  T.  Stewart  (P.,  C),  W.  P.  A.  Stewart  (B  ,  C), 
A.  11  Taylor  (B.,  P.).  G.  Taylor  tB..  P.),  W.  Tavlor  (B„  P.),  W.  R. 
TaylerfZ  ,  C).  J.  A.  H.  Telfer(B.,  P.),  W.  Tudhope  (B.,  P.),  G.  A. 
Valentine  (B  .  P.),  A.  G.  Waddell  (Z  ),  J  L.  Walker  (B.  P.),  T. 
Waterhouse  (P  ).  E.  C.  White  (C),  M.  White  (B.,  7.  ).  T.  Whitelaw 
(Z.),  A.  Wilson  (V...  P.),  W.  B.  Wilson  (B..  P.),  J.  C.  Wood  (C), 
W.  P.  Yates  (7...  C.)  Women— J.  R.  Anderson  (B.,  P.),  M.  L. 
Kirkwood(B.P).  B.  Maegregor  (B  ),  K.  S.  Macphail  (C),  L.  M. 
Ross  (B„  P.),  C.  H.  Shearer  (B.,  Z.),  P.  Stewart  (B.,  P.),  M.  B. 
Thomson  (Z.). 
Second  M.B.  (a..  Anatomy:  P..  Pfiysiulogy :  M..  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics).— A.  Aitchison  (M  ),  W.  S.  Alexander,  M.A. 
(A.,  P.):  J.  Allan  (A  ,  P.,  M.i,  A.  C.  Anderson  (A.),  J.  G.  Anderson 
(A.,  P.\  W.  Anderson  (A..  P.,  M.),  E.  Barnes.  M.A.  (A.),  A.  M. 
Bayne  (A.,  P.),  E.  A.  C.  Bea^d  (P.,  M.).  D.  M.  Borland  (M.I.,  J.  A. 
G.  Burton  (A.,  P.),  J.  Cairns  (A.,  P.,  M.),  J.  A.  M.  Cameron 
(A.,  P.,  M.),  J.  L.  Cochrane  (i„  P.,  M  ),  D.  R.  Cramb  (A).  C. 
Duguid,  M.A.  (M):  T.  8.  Fleming  (P ,  M.),  G.  Fletcher.  M.A. 
(A.);  E.  G.  Glover  (M.).  R.  D.  Goldie  (M.),  J.  Graham  (M.),  J. 
G»auger  (M.I,  J.  Gray  (P.,  M.J,  W.  Howat,  M.A.  (.A.,  P.,  M.),  W. 
Howie  <P  I,  J  W.  .Tones  (A.,  P.,  M.),  D.  N.  Knox  (M.),  A.  Irish- 
man tA..  P.),  W.  M'Adam,  M.A.  (M.) ;  W.  C.  Macartney  (A),  D. 
M'Dougall  (M.i,  D.  M'Intyre  (A.),  T.  Macki'day  (M.I,  D.  Mac- 
kiDnon  (M.),  W.  A.  Maclenuan  (P.),  C.  Macmillau  (A.,  P.,  M.), 
J  W.  M'Knee  (M.i,  T.  Merlin  (M.),  W.  A.  L.  Marriott  (A.),  D. 
Meek  (A.,  M.),  A.  Millar  (P.).  H.  B.  W.  Morgan  (M.),  F.  Murohie 
(A.,  P.,  M.).  F.  L.  Napier  (A.),  W.  Nicol  (A.),  C.  Nicholson,  M.A. 
(A.,  P.),  J.  Robertson  (A.,  P.),  W.  W.  Scott  (A),  W.  A.  Sewell 
(M.),  A.  H.  Sinclair  (A),  J.S.  Somerrille  (A.,  M.).  R.  Steel  (M.), 
A.  F.  Stewart  (M  )  R.  Sweet  (M  ),  A.  G.  W  Thomson  (M.I,  C.  H. 
Wagner  (a..  P.,  M.),  W.  S.  Waterhouse  (M.),  J.  B.  Whitfield  (M.), 
H.  J.  Windsor  (A.,  P.,  M.),  W.  R.  Wiseman,  M.A..  B.Sc  (A.,  M.), 

D.  Yellowlees    (M.),  D.  Young  (M.),  J.  Young  (M  ).    Women— 

C.  Barrowman  (A).  F.  A.  Gallagher  (A),  E.  A  Hay  (A.,  M  1,  J.  D. 
M'Whirter,  M.A  (A.,  P.),  M.  Muir  (A.),  E.  M.  Walters  (M.),  M.  A. 
Wylie,  U.S..  (A.,  P.). 

Third  M.B.  (P.,  Patlujlogy  ;  Mt  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public 
Health).—!).  Anderson  (M.),  T.  Archibald  (M.),  W  H.  S.  Arm- 
strong (P.).  J.  Atkinson  (P.),  A.  Ballant\ne,  M.A.  (M.),  J.  Blakely 
(M.),  J.  N.  Brown,  M.A.  <M),  W.  B.  Brownlie  (M  1,  J.  Cameron 
(M),  M.  I.T.  Cassidy(M.),  D.Clark  (P  ),  D.  J.  Clark  (M.),  A.  B. 
Cluckie(M.I,  J.  Cook  (Coalburn)  (P.,  M  >,  W.  Dawson  (P ),  T.  S. 
Forrest  (M.).  W.  L.  Forsyth  (P.),  J.  Fotlierlugham,  B  Sc.  (P.,  M.), 
R.  D.  B.  Frew  (P..  Ml,  W.  E.  Gemraell  (M  ),  A.  I.  A.  Gourlay  (M.j, 

E.  O'D.  Graham  (P.).  T.  Harkin  (P.),  I.  M.  Henderson  (M.>, 
J.  M'L,.  Hendry  (P.).  J.  H.  Hislop  (P.,  M  ).  W.  A.  Hislop  (P.,  M.), 
W.  H.   Kiep(P..   M.),  J.  T.   Kirkland  (P.).  W.  Leitch  (P.,  M  ), 

D.  C.  M'Ardle  (P.),  F.  C.  Macaulav  (M),  R.  M'Carlie  (P.),  J.  G. 
M'Cutchcon  (P.).  A.  M.  Macdona'ld  (M).  W.  M'Kendrick  (M.), 
M.  D.  Mackenzie  (M.I,  F.  W.  Mackichau  (M.),  W.  C.  Mackie  (M.), 
J.J.  Mackintosh  (P..  M  >.  J.  MM.  M'Millau  (P.,  M.).  A.  Mac- 
pherson(M.),  M.  M'K.  M'Rae  (P.),  A.  Maguire  (P.,  M  ),  F.  N. 
Marsh  (M,),  W.  A.  Muir  (M  ),  C.  S.  UK.  Murison  (M.),  W.  Noble 
(P.  M.),  R.  M.  F.  Picken,  B.Sc.  (M  ).  R.  R:»e  (M.),  H.  N  Rankin 
ai ).  H.  G.  Robertson  (P.,  M  ).  A.  Scmple  (P  ,  M  ).  J.  B.  Sim  (M  ), 
W.  Stevenson  (M.I,  B.C.  Storrie  (M.).  D  laylor  (M  ),  W.  Telfer 
CM).  A.  Turabull,  M  A.,  B.Sc.  (P.,  M.i,  H.  White  (M.).  D.  M'G. 
Wilson  (P.).  J.  A.  Wilson  (P.,  M.),  J.  Y.  Wood  (M.),  H.  Young (M.). 
Women.— M.  B.  S.  Darroch  (M.j,  O.  Robertson  (M.),  W.  M.  Ross 
(M.),  J.  H.  Stewart  (M). 

The  following  passed  with  distinction  in  the  subjects  indi- 
cated : 

Fihst  Examination. 
In  Botany  and  Physics.— -W .  W.  MacSaught.  In  Botany.— D.  S. 
Brough,  J.  R.  M'Curdie,  F.  Matheson,  E.  Robertson.  In 
Zoology— G.  C.  Griffiths,  A.  G.  Waddell.  In  Physics— 1.  S. 
Barrie,  J.  Dunbar,  A.  Gardner.  F.  A.  Kerr,  J.  E.  Paterson,  J.  C. 
Pyper.  J.  R.  R.  Ritchie,  J.  H.  Robertson,  W.  L.  Scott,  G.  A. 
Valentine. 

Second  Examination. 
In  Anatomy.— Yf.  Howat.  M.A. ;  A.  Leishman.    In  Physiology.— J.  A. 
M.  Cameron,  Jeanic  D.  M'Whirter,  M. ».    In  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics— E.  G.  Glover,  J.  Granger,  W.  M'Adam,  M.A. ;  J. 
W.  M'Nee  U.  B.  W.  Morgan. 

Thibd  Examination. 
In  Pathology. —A.  Turnbull,  M  A.,  B.Sc.    In  Medical  Jurisprudence 
and   Public  Health .— M.  I.T  Cassidy,  F.  W.  Mackichau,  «.  M.  F. 
Picken,  B.Sc. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  CARDIFF. 
Two  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  72  guineas,  open  to 
competition  amongst  students  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridue,  and  London,  who  are  beginning  their  fourth 
winter  of  medical  study,  have  been  won  by  C.  W.  Shepherd 
(Cardiff),  and  W.  Rneoe  "Thomas  (Tylorstown),  who  have  just 
completed  their  third  year  at  the  Cardiff  College  Medical 
School.  A  third  Cardifl  student,  G.  Ambrose  Williams,  BA. 
(Gowerton),  who  competed  at  the  same  time,  obtained  third 
place,  and  has  been  ofiered  an  exhibition  of  £36.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Read,  Lecturer  In  Metallurgy ,  and  Mr.  Herbirt  Bruce,  M.A. , 
Lecturer  in  History,  were  appoinved  Associate  Protestors  in 
their  subjects.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Newport  Education 
Committee  agreeing  to  contribute  £200  annually  to  the  College 
in  the  same  manner  as  contributions  are  made  by  the  Cardiff 
Corporation  and  the  county  councils  of  Monmouthshire  and 
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Glamorgan.  The  Principal  and  the  registrar  were  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Council  to  attend  the  conference  of  the 
South  Wales  District  of  the  Workers'  Association  at  Cardiff  on 
October  12th.  Air.  H.  R.  Jordan,  B.A.,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  ENGLAND. 
The    following    candidates     have     been    approved    at    the 
examinations  indicated : 

First  EXAMINATION; 
Part  I  (Chemistry)  aw'  1  .—J.  C  Beddard,  tM.  Ffoulkes, 

a.  J.  Gallagher,  C.   L.   Sraham,  *A.   P.  Green,  *A.  Uohues, 
*G   B.  H.   Jones,    B.   R.   Kbanna,  8.  Lai,  J  L.  Laudei 

»C.  H.  <3.  Pochin,  *E.  H.  S.  Searr,  tD.  Scott,  A.  W. 
Woo,  K.  E.  Wood. 
Part  II r  (Elvnevtarv  .Bfolnr/v).— E.  C.  Bowden,  E.  R.  Chambers,  T. 
Clarke.  H.  D.  Wie'd,  C.  L.  Graham,  A.  Holmes,  F.  M.  8.  Hulke, 
B.  R.  Khanna.  C  V.  N".  Lvne.  R.  T.  McKae.  J.  H.  Paget,  E.  H.  3. 
Searr.  C. G.  Stoddard,  A.  Tilburv,  R.  E.  S.  Waddiugton,  V.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  A.  W.  Woo,  H.  S.  Young. 

*  Part  I  only.  t  Part  II  ODly. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 

WILTS  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 
The  annual  report  of  this  asylum  for  the  year  ending  March 
31st,  1907,  contains  the  report  of  Dr.  Ireland  Bowes,  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  for  the  year  1906.  The  Committee  in 
heir  report  allude  to  the  overorowding  which  has  existed  in 
he  asylum  for  the  last  few  years.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners. 
\  ley  say,  have  given  them  clearly  to  understand  that  they  will 
n  <t  tolerate  any  sueh  overcrowding  as  occurred  in  19C4-5-6. 
and  they  fear  that  the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  asylum  will 
again  force  itself  upon  consideration.  In  the  meantime, 
chiefly  by  discharging  to  their  respective  workhouses  about 
20  harmless  patients,  they  have  been  able  to  reduce  their 
nnmbers  to  an  average  lower  than  that  of  the  two  preceding 
years.  During  the  year  1906  the  overcrowding  was  still  felt  on 
the  male  side,  and  doubtless  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed 
extension  on  the  male  side,  plans  of  which  were  approved  by 
the  Commissioners  some  time  ago,  would  relieve  the  pressure 
for  some  years.  Nevertheless,  pauper  lunacy  in  Wiltshire 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  on  the  increase,  for  we  see 
from  a  table  furnished  by  Dr.  Ireland  Bowes  that  the  total 
pauper  insane  in  the  county,  in  the  asylum,  workhouses,  and 
with  friends,  numbered  1.178  in  1904,  1  168  in  1905,  and  1.165  in 
1906.  In  the  asylum  on  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  988  and 
on  December  31st,  1906,  thererwere  S67.  The  total  number  of 
cases  uuder  care  during  the  year  was  1,161  and  the  average 
number  daily  resident.  987  9.  During  the  year  173  were 
admitted,  of  whom  145  were  first  admissions.  In  77,  or  55  per 
cent.,  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  16 
more  within  twelve  months  of  admission;  in  50  the  attacks 
were  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in 
23  the  attacks,  whether  first  or  not,  were  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration  and  the  remaining  7  were  of  unknown  dura- 
tion. They  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder 
into:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  97:  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  49; 
senile  and  organic  dementia,  6 :  general  paralysis,  2  ;  acquired 
epilepsy,  5  ;  a"d  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile  defect  14.  The 
table  of  probable  causes  shows  that  alcohol  was  assigned  in  21, 
or  just  over  12  per  cent ,  venereal  disease  in  2.  old  age  in  20, 
the  menopause  in  2.  "moral  "  causes  in  45,  previous  attacks  in 
43,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  over  other  usually 
cited  oauses,  including  various  bodily  diseases  and  disorders 
in  17.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  72,  or  over 
41  per  cent.,  congenital  defect  existed  in  10.  and  further  a 
family  history  of  phthisis  was  obtained  in  19,  and  a  family 
history  of  intemperance  in  16 

During  the  year  58  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery  rate  on  the  admissions  of  33  5  per  cent. ;  39  as  relieved, 
and  4  as  not  improved.  During  the  year  also  there  were  93 
deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of 
9  4  per  cent.  The  deaths  were  due  in  20  to  cerebrospinal 
diseases,  with  9  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  37  to  chest  diseases, 
including  13  deaths  !rom  pulmonary  tuberculosis  :  in  9  to 
abdominal  diseases,  including  2  deaths  from  enteric  fever  and 
1  from  peritoneal  tuberculosis;  in  10  to  general  diseases, 
including  2  from  general  tuberculosis,  and  17  deaths  were  due 
to  senile  decay. 

For  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years,  since  the  re-drainage  of 
the  asylum,  enteric  fever  occurred  in  this  institution.  Five 
male  patients  and  one  nurse  were  attacked,  and  two  of  the 
former  died.  No  cause  could  be  discovered  for  this  outbreak. 
Dysentery  also  attacked  21  patients,  all  males,  and  Dr.  Ireland 
Bowes  nntes  that  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent 
among  patients  in  the  crowded  division.  No  inquest  was  held 
during  the  year,  and  the  only  serious  casualties  were  fractured 
bones  Incurred  by  three  patients. 

The  institution  was  visited  in  July  by  (he  Lunacy  Commis- 
sioners, who  drew  attention  to  the  overcrowding  on  the  male 
side,  and  again  urged  the  extension  of  this  asylum  to  cope  with 
this  condition,  and  a  pressure  for  accommodation  which  they 
believe  is  likely  to  become  accentuated. 
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ttEJERJQEg. 

MOTOR  TRICrCLES. 

Motictjltjs  asks  for  information  in  regard  to  motor  tricycles 
or  tricars.  He  wishes  to  know  whether  the  engines  are  air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled,  whether  there  is  a  change  speed  gear 
or  not,  and  whether  the  diilerential  gear  is  similar  to  that  In 
a  motor  car  or  a  free-whe9l  arrangement. 

Ovarian  i 
Montifex  asks  for  advice  in  the  treatment  of  a  young  married 
woman,  who  on  and  off  for  the  last  two  years  has  bad  more 
or  less  severe  left  ovarian  pain.  A  fev/  months  ago  he  sent 
her  to  a  general  hospital,  where,  there  being  slight  lencor- 
rhoea,  curettage  was  performed.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
treated  her  by  rest,  connter-irrit?.tion.  tampons,  douches, 
bromides,  etc.  The  pain  still  oomss  and  goes  with  unfailing 
regularity.  It  is  not  increased  tvo  the  menstrual  period,  in 
fact  rather  the  reverse.  She  seems'  in  excellent  health  other- 
wise. She  has  no  children,  Qnd  cur  correspondent  supposes 
she  is  not  likely  to.  Can  anything  else  short  cf  ovariotomy 
be  recommended  ? 

Clover's  Ethek  Inhaler. 
G.  H.  T.  I.  C.  asks  the  use  of  the  "water  jacket"  in  Clover's 
ether  inhaler.  Is  it  filled  with  cold  water  to  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  ether  ?  My  limited  experience  (hs 
adds)  seems  to  be  that  with  cold  water  in  the  "  jacket"  the 
patient  takes  much  longer  to  go  nnder  than  when  no  water 
is  used ;  and,  also,  that  the  moisture  from  the  patient's  breath; 
condenses  in  the  ether  chambers,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  the  impression  that  ether  still  remains  in 
the  chamber,  when  only  water  is  present,  as  found  by  the 
glass  inspection  stopper. 

*»*  The  original  object  of  the  waier  jacket  was  to  secure 
a  more  uniform  temperature  of  evaporation.  It  was  warmed 
in  cold  weather  by  being  placed  in  hot  wat3r  before  the  ether 
was  poured  in,  and  In  cold  water  during  great  heat  in  the 
summer  time  or  tropics.  The  present  form  of  Clover's  ether 
inhaler  is  usually  made  with  a  much  smaller,  and  therefore 
less  active,  water  jacket  than  was  the  case  with  the  oiiginal 
pattern. 


Delta.— If  the  condition  is  congenital,  medical  treatment  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  use.  If  it  i-as  been  acquired,  the  question 
of  treatment  would  depeLd  on  the  cause,  and  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Motor  Bicycles  :  Side-Slip. 
Deltoid  writes  :  "  Cyclist"  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Cantlie  in  his  book  on  Physical  Efficiency  ssys  :  "  The  limit 
of  time  a  motor  cyclist  woo  rides  frequently  can  continue 
riding  before  he  seriously  damages  certain  important  organs 
is  about  eighteen  months.  It  is  a  form  of  conveyance  that 
is  to  be  condemned."  Mr.  Cantlie  evidently  wrote  without 
any  practical  knowledge.  The  present  writer  hast  from  the 
very  first  appearance  of  the  motor  cycle,  some  five  or  sis 
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years  ago,  baen  an  almost  daily  rider,  has  ridden  considerably 
over  20^000  miles,  and  can  assure  "Cyclist  "  that  vibration  is 
not  likely  to  affect  his  spinal  cord,  while  it  will  probably  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  his  liver.  The  question  of  side-slip 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  skilful  balance  and  careful  riding, 
and  probably  cannoi  entirely  be  prevented  by  chains  The 
writer  finds  it  a  most  economical  means  of  getling  about,  as 
he  has  had  the  same  motor  for  nearly  five  years,  an  Excelsior, 
and  it  seems  to  run  quite  as  well  as  in  its  first  year.  It  very 
seldom  indeed  gives  real  trouble  or  breaks  down  on  the  road. 

Db.  W.  J.  Dixon  (Temple  Combe,  Somerset)  writes :  I 
have  ridden  a  motor  bicycle  for  the  past  twelve  months 
and  have  not  noticed  any  injurious  reiults  from  the 
vibration,  and  as  I  have  not  got  spring  forks  I  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  judging.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  chains  to  prevent  skidding,  but  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Lovelace's  patent  rubber  tread.  I  have  ridden  my  bicycle 
every  day  with  very  few  exceptions  in  all  weathers,  and  these 
treads  are  really  wonderful  for  preventing  side-slips.  'With 
ordinary  care  and  moderate  speeds  one  need  not  fear  side- 
slips if  one  has  Lovelace  tyres  or  his  treads  fitted  to  one's 
own  tyres. 

DR.  J.  L.  Rentoul  (Llsburn)  writes  :  In  answer  to  "Cyclist" 
(October  5th\  I  have  used  a  motor  bicycle  for  three  months, 
and  have  suffered  in  no  way.  If  "  Cyclist  "  gets  a  good  small 
machine  with  spring  forks  aud  a  good  spring  saddle,  he  will 
ride  easier  than  on  a  "push  bike."  I  extracted  grains  of 
powder  from  an  eye  after  a  five-mile  ride  about  three  weeks 
ago  ;  this  will  show  that  the  "  shaking  "  is  very  little.  As  to 
side-slip,  if  you  ride  with  caution  and  use  a  20-in.  frame 
machine  with  good  grooved  tyres,  you  need  not  fear 
skidding.  My  bicycie  is  a  34-h  p.  F.N.,  magneto  ignition, 
geared  8  to  1.  The  country  around  me  is  hilly,  with  very 
bad  roads,  but  I  have  not  yet  met  the  hill  I  cannot  get  up 
without  pedalling.  "Cyclist"  will  get  full  particulars  from 
the  F.N.  Motor  Agency.  106,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  If  your 
correspondent  wishes  to  wTite  me.  The  main  thing  for  a 
doctor  is  to  have  a  light,  low-powered,  and  low-geared 
machine. 

Dr.  J.  Sadler  Curoenven  1  London,  W.)  writes  :  In  answer  to 
"R."  (October  5th),  I  have  driven  a  two-seater  8-h.p.  Rover 
for  the  last  six  months,  using  it  for  my  professional  work  in 
London,  and  this  summer  for  a  trip  down  to  the  Lizard  and 
back.  I  quite  agree  with  "  8."  as  to  the  liability  of  the  car 
to  skid;  this  is,  I  think,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
weight  enough  over  the  driving  wheels.  I  started  using  two- 
studded  non-skid  Continental  tyres  on  the  rear  wheels,  but 
I  found  that  these  were  anything  but  non-skidding  on  dry 
wood,  the  cobble  stones  of  crossings,  and  on  asphalt.  I  had 
one  bad  skid,  the  car  turning  completely  round,  when  trying 
to  pull  up  suddenly  on  dry  wood  pavement.  After  this  I  had 
a  grooved  Daniop  cover  put  on  one  wheel,  and  retained  one  of 
my  studded  Continentals  on  the  other.  This  is  s  lpposed  not 
to  be  very  good  for  the  car,  but  I  find  that  it  ans  -ers  fairly 
well  In  town  ;  the  Dunlop  holds  on  the  dry  wood,  and  the 
Continental  on  wet,  but  even  with  this  arrangement  it  Is 
necessary  to  drive  with  caution  when  negotiating  curves,  or 
if  a  sudden  "  puil  up  "is  likely.  During  my  run  to  Cornwall 
and  back  I  had  the  studded  tyres  on  both  rear  wheels,  and 
on  the  country  roads  had  little  or  no  trouble  from  skidding. 
On  a  ear  with  plenty  of  weight  at  the  back  the  studded  tyres 
are  quite  satisfactory.  I  also  drive  a  Panhard  landaulette, 
on  which  I  have  two  of  the  studded  Continentals,  and  I  have 
had  absolutely  no  trouble  from  skidding  with  that. 

Howk  writes :  I  have  never  heard  that  the  vibration  on  a 
motor  cycle  caused  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Several  friends  of  mine  have  used  motor  cycles  for  a 
long  time,  both  in  their  practice  and  in  their  pleasure,  bnt 
have  not  experienced  bad  effects.  The  condition  of  the  men 
who  took  part  in  the  A  CO  six  days'  reliability  trial  was 
good.  I  have  never  experienced  any  symptoms  after  travel- 
ling nearly  100  miles  a  day  for  some  days.  One  country 
practitioner  I  know  has  doDe  his  round  on  a  motor  cycle  for 
over  a  year  regularly  and  has  not  experienced  any  unusual 
sensations.  The  vibration  on  a  good  machine  with  a  springy 
saddle  and  spring  forks  is  not  much.  A  spriDg  seat  pillar 
and  spring  handle  bars  would  prevent  any  vibration  that 
there  might  be.  There  is  also  on  the  market  a  spring 
arrangement  in  connexion  with  the  back  wheel.  My  machine 
is  fitted  with  a  springy  saddle  and  sprint:  forks,  and  the 
vibration,  except  over  a  bad  road,  is  very  slight.  I  have  used 
spring  foot  rests  and  found  them  excellent.  As  regards  side- 
slips, I  have  never  heard  of  chains  on  a  motor  cycle,  that  is 
to  say,  like  the  non-skid  chains  on  oars.  Side-slips  are  best 
guarded  against  by  having  a  non-skid  band  on  back  wheel, 
low  frame,  and  cautious  riding  with  feet  on  pedals.  Stop  the 
engine  on  crossing  tram  lines  or  on  very  greasy  patches  of 
road,  and  also  round  corners.  Slips  are  more  liable  to  occur 
on  picking  up  speed  than  on  slowing  down.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  rider  aud  the  make  of  machine.  The  further 
back  the  saddle  is  the  more  likely  Is  a  slip  to  occur. 

J.  H.  R.  writes  :  "  K."  will  find  the  usual  studded  bands  satis- 
factory as  regards  side-slip,  but  they  are  expensive  and  do 
■tot  last  long.  A  more  economical  device,  if  he  does  not 
mind  putting  them  off  and  on  when  required,  is  ihe  Parson's 


chains.  He  can  use  them  on  either  or  both  driving  wheels, 
and  in  my  opinion  they  are  superior  to  any  other  method  for 
small  cars.  Of  course,  the  tyres  must  be  kept  well  inflated. 
I  have  used  them  for  eight  months  on  an  8-h.p.  Sizaire, 
and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them,  as  they  have 
never  failed,  though  the  car  is  a  nasty  one  to  skid  on  greasy 
ground.  The  Dunlop  grooved  tyres  are  very  good  on  a  slow 
car,  but  would  not  answer  nearly  so  well  in  pulling  up 
sharply,  as  ths  most  careful  driver  sometimes  has  to  do.  The 
chains  have  not  injured  my  tyres,  though  I  have  taken 
journeys  one  hundred  miles  each  way  on  them. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Briant  (Helsby)  writes  :  "  R."  should  try  the  Radax 
tyres  manufactured  by  the  British  Insulated  and  Helsby 
Cables  Company,  Helsby,  near  Warrington.  Besides  being 
non-skid,  they  are  practically  unpuncturable.  The  tread  is 
composed  of  cotton  canvas,  fixed  with  the  fibres  endwise  to 
the  road.  When  worn  through  they  can  ba  re-eovered_  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

Lubricant  for  Catheters. 

Dr.  T.  GERATr  (Nottingham)  writes :  In  reply  to  Dr.  Dabbs,  I 
find  "K  Y"  Lubricating  Jelly  a  most  excellent  and  elegant 
preparation  ;  it  is  non-greasy,  and  its  lubricating  qualities 
are  perfect.     It  is  prepared  by  Van  Horn  and  Sawtill. 

Dr.  J.  MacaIuxn  (London,  E.C.)  writes:  As  no  one  has 
acceded  to  Dr.  Dabbs's  request  in  your  issue  of  September 
28th  to  give  hints  on  the  above  subject,  I  may  be  p&rmitted 
to  write  a  few  words.  He  uses  a  lubricant  of  almond  oil 
containing  atrcpin,  adrenalin,  and  cocaine.  Personally  I 
find  adrenalin  fulfils  a  use  only  in  some  cases,  such  as  cases 
of  retention  with  congestion  (and,  of  course,  cases  of  haemor- 
hage).  In  other  cases  I  find  it  actually  adds  to  the  difficulty 
by  contracting  the  musculature  of  the  urethra.  How  can 
such  things  act  at  the  time  ?  How  can  they  act  on  the  part 
required,  since  the  meatus  really  wipes  off  the  lubricant  as 
ordinarily  used  ?  By  far  the  best  plan  is  to  inject  the 
lubricant  a  little  time  before  ;  then,  if  we  use  a  fairly  large 
instrument,  the  latter  acts  as  a  piston  and  sends  it  on.  I 
always  use  long,  thick,  smallbore  syringe  nozzles  in  cases  of 
obstruction.  Completely  filling  the  urethra  down  to  the 
obstruction,  these  nozzles  compel  the  things  injected  to  go 
through,  and  not  act  merely  on  its  face,  as  is  usual.  All  oils 
are  vastly  inferior  to  mucilages.  Whoever  uses  Goaley's  or 
Van  Horn's  will  never  use  anything  else. 


LETTERS.   NOTES.    Etc. 


Erratum  —In  the  note  on  "  The  Causation  of  Cyclical 
Vomiting"  (British  Medical  Journal.  October  5th, 
p.  944)  the  last  ltne  but  one  should  read  :  "  No  microscopical 
examination,  however,  was  made." 

The  "Medical  Director's:." 
The  Editors  of  the  Medical  Directory,  7,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  London,  W.,  write:  The  amalgamation  of  various 
London  medical  societies  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine  necessitates  a  great  many  alterations  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Medical  Directory,  and  we  shall 
feel  obliged  if  all  Fellows  cf  the  Society  or  Members  of 
Sections  will  kindly  give  ns  at  once  the  necessary  informa- 
tion.    We  may  say  that  we  have  now  decided  to  abbreviate 

the  entries  tothe  following  :]Fell.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.,  or  Mem. 

Sect.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.  Many  gentlemen,  in  making  their 
returns,  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  several  of  the  old 
societies  have  ceased  to  be.  Of  course,  we  have  to  delete 
such  entries  for  the  future. 

Relative  Value  of  Inhalation  and  Injection  Methods 
of  Anaesthesia. 

Dr.  E.  Lavcrie  (London,  W.)  writes  :  Stovatne  ma7  or  may  not 
be  everything  Mr.  Dean  says  it  is,  bnt  the  claims  he  pnts 
forward  are  chiefly  based  (1)  on  the  effects  of  chloroform 
improperly  administered;  and  (2)  on  the  after-effects  and 
collapse  which  are  inseparable  from  the  use  of  ether.  Until 
Mr.  Dean  has  compared  the  effects  of  chloroform  inhalation 
conducted  on  sound  principles  with  the  injection  methods  of 
analgesia,  he  is  hardly  justified  in  asking  us  to  give  up  the' 
certain  safety  and  freedom  from  shock  of  my  method  of 
chloroform  anaesthesia  for  a  plan  which,  even  when  properly 
carried  out,  may  involve  the  consequences  described  by 
Dr.  G.  H.  A   Barton.  ■ 
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INEBRIETY:    ITS    CAUSATION 
AND   CONTROL. 

Being  the    Second   Norman  Kekh  Memorial  Lecture. 
By    R.    WELSH   BRANT11WA1TE.  M.D., 


H  M.  INSPBCTI 


UNDER  THE   ISE1IHIATES  ACT. 


Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  ol  each  of  us  regarding  the 
Influence  exercised  by  habitual  drunkenness  in  the  actual 
causation  of  lunacy,  social  disorder,  and  crime,  its  mere 
association  wit,h  these  conditions  is  sufficient  justification 
for  a  careful  study  of  the  condition,  and  persistent  search 
for  any  means  calculated  to  reduce  its  prevalence.  The 
subject  may  well  be  considered  of  extreme  importance  to 
all  persons  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  questions 
of  national  welfare,  quite  regardless  of  their  individual 
opinions  rpgardiug  total  abstinence  or  tbe  moderate  use  of 
alcohol.  Every  sound  man,  be  he  abstainer  or  otherwise, 
must  acknowledge  a  personal  responsibility  in  regari  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  unsound,  and  a  moral  duty 
to  protect  himself  and  his  weaker  friends  from  the  dis- 
grace, ruin,  and  danger  which  accompany  inebriate  habits. 
i  irthermore,  every  householder,  whether  an  alcohol-taker 
c  abstainer,  who  is  called  upon  to  subscribe  towards  the 
n.  intmaace  of  social  wrecks,  must  see  the  value,  from  an 
»'C>  lomic  standpoint,  of  anv  measure  calculated  to  result 
in  1  material  relit  f  of  expenditure. 

'he  Need  for  More  General  Interest  in  the 
Subject. 

When  full  weight  is  given  to  the  foregoing  conclusions, 
the  apparent  apathy  of  the  general  public  regarding  the 
treatment  and  control  of  drunkards  is  not  easy  to  explain, 
except  on  the  grounds  of  ignorance  and  misconception. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  many  inactive  persons  are,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  more  definite  measures,  it  is  a 
matter  of  daily  surprise  that  no  organized  effort  has  been 
male  by  them,  on  broad,  common-sense  lines,  to  remedy  a 
condition  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  all  the  evils 
of  civilization. 

Although  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  estimated  that 
some  three  and  a  half  millions  of  persons  have  banded 
themselves  together  to  attack,  at  its  source,  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  country,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  drunkenness,  only  a  mere  handful  take  a  real 
practical  interest  in  the  drunkard  himself,  ss  apart  from, 
or  in  addition  to,  general  interest  in  the.  drink  problem. 
The  voice  of  the  man  in  the  street  is  a  mere  useless 
whisper,  scarcely  heard  and  quite  unheeded.  Up  to 
the  present  time  general  interest  in  the  question  has 
been  wanting,  or  practically  so,  and  I  fear  that 
little  progress  will  be  made  until  such  interest  is 
awakened  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  impress  upon  our  law- 
makers the  necessity  for  action,  and  to  imbue  tbem  with 
the  certainty  that  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  will 
meet  with  approval  and  support  from  the  broad-minded, 
moderate-drinking  majority.  There  are  36  to  38  millions 
of  persons  in  the  kingdom  who,  whether  moderate  drinkers 
or  not,  are  at  any  rate  not  known  to  be  abstainers.  Tiiese 
must  be  enlisted  as  workers  before  any  satisfactory  result 
can  be  obtained,  otherwise  any  attempt  at  progress,  made 
only  by  the  abstaining  section  of  the  population,  will  have 
little  chance  of  success.  Any  effort  by  abstainers,  un- 
supported by  others,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  power  of 
a  boy  matched  against  the  dead  weight  or  active  resistance 
of  an  elephant. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  extremist  policy  of  the 
abstainer,  and  his  known  advocacy  of  universal  abstinence 
as  the  only  possible  remedy  for  drunkenness  in  all  its 
forms,  is  largely  to  blame  for  our  failure  to  elicit  general 
interest  in  the  inebriate.  The  broad-minded,  mo^erjte- 
drinking  members  of  the  community,  amongst  whom  are 
the  majority  of  legislators,  economists,  and  thinking  men, 
consider  this  no  remedy  at  all,  or  as  faDatical,  millennial, 
and  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Regarding 
the  suggested  remedy  in  this  light,  they  also  class  the 
alleged  importance  of  the  inebriate  problem  in  the  same 
category,  as  a  product  of  fanaticism,  and  accordingly  dis- 
associate themselves  with  all  in  relation  thereto.  It 
should  be  somebody's  business  to  make  clear  to  the 
moderate  man  the  moral  duty  which  devolves  upon  him 
to    render    assistance    in    matters    appertaining    to  the 


reclamation  or  control  of  the  inebriate  ;  persuade  him  that 
he  can  conscientiously  do  this  without  stultifying  himself 
in  the  least  degree,  and  convince  him  that  his  assistant  r 
i3  not  only  valuable,  but  essential  to  the  successful 
solution  of  a  great  social  problem.  I  think  no  society  is 
better  fitted  to  accomplish  this  object  than  the  one  I  am 
now  addressing — 

The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ineiiristy. 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  himself  an  advocate  of  abstinence, 
fully  realized  the  necessity  for  conjoint  action  between 
philanthropists  and  scientists,  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  personal  habits,  in  the  hope  that  a  study  of 
the  drunkard  might  be  instituted,  untrammelled  by 
prejudice,  and  in  order  that  some  interest  in  the 
subject  might  be  kindled  amongst  the  moderate 
majority.  With  these  objects  in  view,  he  invited 
all  and  sundry — teetotalers  and  otherwise — to  form 
a  body  of  persons  who  would  engage  in  a  cold- 
blooded, common-sense  inquiry  into  tbe  matter  of 
the  drunkard — an  unprejudiced  "  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety"  Constituted  thus,  and  conducted  on  these 
principles,  our  Society  should  wield  an  enormous  power 
for  good,  and  eventually  succeed  in  awakenirg  sjmpathy 
amongst  those  who  are  still  apathetic.  Tne  motives 
which  directed  its  foundation  were  admirable,  and  no 
better  purposes  can  be  found  to  control  its  continued 
existence.  In  any  case,  the  belief  that  this  original 
scheme  still  governs  its  constitution  justifies  me  in 
speaking  freely  and  without  fear  of  eviction  for  the  pos- 
sible assumption  of  an  unorthodox  or  leactionary 
attitude. 

For  many  years  past,  under  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  direc- 
tion, and  under  the  able  guidance  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed him  in  s=cretarial  and  presidential  offices,  the 
Society  has  done  excellent  work.  Many  papers  have  been 
read  and  published  bearing  upon  the  pathological,  psycho- 
logical, medico  legal,  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  inebiiate 
problem.  We  have  heard  lots,  too,  about  heredity,  and 
ought  to  have  learnt  much — at  any  rate,  we  know  fairly 
well  how  opinions  differ.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our 
Society  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  has  tackled  the  study  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  has  warranted  its  title  in  so  doing. 
and  thereby  carried  out  the  intention  of  its  principal 
founder. 

The  Scope  of  the  Present  Lecture. 

So  thoroughly  has  the  scientific  position  been  ventilated 
that  I  am  conscious  of  my  inability  to  add  much  of  value 
to  what  has  already  appeared  from  time  to  time,  nor  do  I 
propose  to  attempt  the  impossible.  My  unique  position, 
however,  as  the  only  man  in  close  touch  with  all  inebriates 
under  legal  detention  in  England  justifies  me  in  assuming 
that  some  record  of  my  personal  observation  may  be 
useful  in  support  or  otherwise  of  scientific,  more  or  less 
theoretical,  contention. 

In  all  forms  of  mental  or  physical  variation  from  the 
normal,  numerous  advantages  are  obtainable  from  the 
study  of  cases  in  mass  ;  definite  characteristics,  which 
may  easily  escape  notice  when  reliance  is  placed  upon 
isolated  cases,  often  become  evident  and  unmistakable 
under  collective  conditions.  Habitual  drunkards,  studied. 
as  a  class,  segregated  from  normal  individuals,  have  proved 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  I  therefore  propose 
to  confine  myself  to  matters  which  relate  strictly  to 
practical  work  endeavouring  to  describe  the  inebriate  to 
you  as  I  have  found,  studied,  and  weighed  him,  through 
something  like  twenty -five  years'  intimate  association 
with  his  kind.  Afterwards  I  may  p?rhaps  be  permitted 
to  indicate  the  principles  which  govern  the  treatment  and 
control  of  drunkards,  the  directions  where  such  efforts  fall 
short  of  what  is  required,  and  the  additions  which  are 
necessary  for  adequately  dealing  with  the  class. 

The  Inebriate  Defined. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  before  proceeding  further, 
a  few  words  seem  desirable  to  indicate  my  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  Inebriate,"  lest  misapprehension  arise,  and 
subsequent  remarks  be  taken  as  applicable  to  persons  who 
do  not  merit  inclusion. 

Viewed  from  an  alcohol  drinking  standpoint,  all  clasees 
of  society  may  be  divided  into  those  who  take  alcohol 
and  those  who  do  not.  The  alcohol  takers  may  again 
be  subdivided    into— (a)  strictly  moderate,   (A)  cureless 
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and  occasionally  excessive,  drinkers,  and  (c)  habitual 
drunkards.  Eliminating  the  total  abstainer  and  the 
moderate  drinker,  we  have  the  last  two  subdivisions 
left  for  consideration— the  careless  and  occasionally 
excessive  drinker  and  the  habitual  drunkard.  So  far  as 
the  occasionally  excessive  drinker  is  concerned,  merely 
passing  attention  will  suffice  ;  then  we  may  also  dismiss 
him  from  future  notice.  The  essential  difference  between 
persons  of  that  type  and  the  habitual  drunkard  is  the  fact 
that  the  former  retains  the  power  to  remain  sober,  if  he 
desires  to  exercise  it.  Lacking,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
in  moral  sense,  power  of  control  over  impulses,  and  power 
of  judgement,  he  is  still  on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  and 
may  therefore  be  practically  eliminated  from  consideration 
for  present  purposes.  He  is  a  person  who  requires  educa- 
tion into  sobriety  by  moral  means ;  if  these  fail,  and  he 
becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  misspends  his 
savings  to  the  detriment  of  public  funds,  or  commits 
crime  when  under  the  influence  of  drink,  he  needs 
coercion  in  the  shape  of  control,  more  penal  than  reforma- 
tory, to  bring  him  to  his  senses.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned to-night,  we  may  safely  leave  him  to  the  tem- 
perance worker  or  the  magistrate  It  is  possible  that 
degenerative  changes,  consequent  upon  many  week- 
end "  drunks,"  bank  holiday  sprees,  convivial  meetings, 
or  banquets,  may  eventually  bring  him  into  our 
hands  ;  but  until  those  changes  occur  he  remains 
outside  the  class  in  which  we  are  specially  in- 
terested. So  far,  however,  as  the  habitual  drunkard, 
inebriate,  chronic  alcoholic,  or  dipsomaniac,  is  concerned 
(I  consider  all  these  terms  synonymous),  the  matter  is 
entirely  different.  Whatever  difficulties  are  experienced 
by  the  Parliamentary  draughtsman  in  his  endeavour  to 
find  an  inconte  stable  definition  of  the  species,  none  need 
trouble  us.  My  conception  of  a  definition  to  suit  our 
purpose  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  and  as  such  I 
commend  It  to  you :  An  inebriate  is  a  man  who  may  or 
may  not  desire  to  live  Eoberly,  but  in  any  case  cannot 
unless  and  until  some  change  takes  place  in  his  mental 
state.  The  more  I  see  of  habitual  drunkards,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  real  condition  we  have  to  study, 
the  trouble  we  have  to  fight,  and  the  source  of  all  the 
mischief,  is  Inherent  defect  in  mental  mechanism, 
generally  congenital,  sometimes  (more  or  less)  acquired. 
Alcohol,  far  from  being  the  chief  cause  of  habitual 
inebriety,  is  merely  the  medium  which  brings  Into  pro- 
minence certain  defects  which  might  otherwise  have 
remained  hidden  but  for  its  exposing  or  developing  In- 
fluence. In  the  absence  of  alcohol  the  same  persons, 
instead  of  meriting  the  term  "inebriate,"  would  have 
proved  unreliable  in  other  ways ;  they  would  have  been 
called  ne'er-do-weels,  profligates,  persons  of  lax  morality, 
excitable  or  abnormally  passionate  individuals,  persons  of 
melancholic  tendency,  or  eccentric.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  drunkard,  of  all  the  eight  thousand  or  so  I  have 
known,  has  voluntarily  and  of  intention  made  himself  so ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  all  who  possessed  a 
sufficiently  developed  mental  equilibrium  to  appreciate 
the  seriousness  of  their  condition  have  urgently  and 
honestly  desired  to  live  a  sober  life,  and  have  fought  to 
this  end  and  failed  in  a  straggle  against  weakness  the 
strength  of  which  a  normal  man  is  quite  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  sufficient  credit  has 
never  been  given  to  the  honesty  of  an  inebriate's  fight 
against  inclination,  or  to  the  inherent  weakness  of  power 
to  resist  impulse  which  renders  his  struggle  for  victory 
unsuccessful.  When  confirmed  inebriety  has  apparently 
been  acquired  through  persistent  careless  habits,  the 
individual  has,  daring  the  course  of  transit  from  one 
condition  to  the  other,  been  unconscious  of  advancing 
slavery;  he  has  honestly  believed  that  his  power 
over  himself  remained  unaffected  long  after  it  had 
gone.  It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
habitual  inebriety,  as  above  defined,  is  ever  really  ac- 
quired in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  in 
the  absence  of  some  measure  of  pre-existing  defect. 
In  other  words,  I  am  sceptical — very  sceptical  indeed 
— as  to  the  probability  of  any  normally  constituted 
individual  becoming  a  habitual  drunkard,  even  if  he 
permits  himself  to  indulge  occasionally  in  a  fair  measure 
of  careless  drinking,  without  the  intervention  of  nerve 
shook,  or  other  influence  sufficiently  potent  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  nervous  and  mental  mechanism.  Although 
the  experiment  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  safe  one,  because 


of  the  possible  existence  of  unrecognized  mental  defect, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  man  who 
has  taken  alcohol  regularly,  without  apparent  detriment, 
during  a  long  life,  has  applied  to  himself  one  of  the  most 
perfect  tests  of  mental  equilibrium,  power  of  control  over 
impulses,  and  power  of  judgement.  This,  I  think,  explains 
why  so  many  of  our  hardest  thinkers  and  hardest  workers 
are  moderate  drinkers  ;  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  be 
otherwise  :  they  are  safe  and  they  know  it.  The  fact  that 
the  unsafe  also  consider  themselves  safe  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  alter  the  position  in  the  very  least. 

Present  Facilities  for  Inebriate  Study. 
The  control  of  inebriates  under  the  Habitual  Drunkards 
Act  of  1879,  and  under  the  Inebriates  Act  of  189S,  enables 
us  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  all  classes  and  of  all  types 
of  cases  at  close  quarters,  a  position  which  is  not  shared 
by  any  other  country.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  chances  for 
observation  and  conclusion  have  been  greater  than  they 
are  at  present.  In  State  and  certified  reformatories  we 
have  to  deal  in  the  main  with  the  lowest  stratum  of 
humanity,  that  sad  and  hopeless  layer  composed  of 
individuals  who  are  habitual  criminals,  frequenters  of 
police  courts,  and  prison  recidivists,  mostly  addicted  to 
violence,  brawling,  and  immorality.  A  small  minority  of 
persons  who  are  committed  to  these  institutions  are 
capable  of  segregation  from  the  general  ruck,  on  account 
of  better  education,  social  position,  and  a  personal  history 
of  moral  conduct.  These  selected  cases  maybe  considered, 
for  our  present  purpose,  some  degrees  better  than  those 
previously  mentioned.  Still  better  in  many  ways  are  the 
persons  who  have  voluntarily  applied  for  admission,  and 
have  been  received  into  the  lower  and  middle  class 
retreats  ;  mostly  artisans  or  their  wives,  they  are  decent, 
and  usually  without  taint  of  criminal  complication. 
Again,  In  the  more  expensively  conducted  retreats  we  find 
tradesmen,  professional  men,  and  persons  of  no  occupa- 
tion who  have  sufficient  means  to  maintain  themselves ;  or 
we  meet  the  wives  of  such  persons.  The  most  expensive 
retreats  contain  members  of  good  families  and  wealthy 
persons  of  both  sexes.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that 
our  possibilities  for  study  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
class  or  sex,  and  that  the  types  available  are  extremely 
varied. 

Concerning  Inebriates  Committed   to   Reformatories 

from  Courts  of  Justice,  under  the  Aot  of  1898. 

It  is  customary  for  the  writer  of  a  monograph  relating 
to  a  specific  disease  to  restrict  his  attention,  In  the  first 
place,  to  a  description  of  those  characteristics  which  are 
nearly  always  present  in  a  typical  case,  and  afterwards 
shoiv  how  the  same  disease  may  exist  without  many  such 
distinguishing  peculiarities.  This  manner  of  treating  the 
subject  is  necessary  owing  to  the  variations  commonly 
met  with  in  mild  attacks  of  nearly  every  common  ailment. 
For  instance,  when  an  infectious  disease  is  epidemic, 
cases  often  occur  which  would  not  be  recognizable  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  are  found  amongst  others  more  definite. 
In  these  cases  most,  possibly  all,  distinguishing  character- 
istics are  absent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  causa- 
tive poison  is  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In 
other  words,  the  description  of  every  disease  amounts  to  a 
pen  picture  of  a  well-developed,  severe  example,  the 
milder  cases  being  classed  as  variations  of  the  same  con- 
dition by  reason  of  their  association  with  bad  cases,  or 
from  the  discovery,  after  careful  search,  of  some  known 
features  in  obscure  or  modified  form. 

Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  severe  types,  the 
milder  ones  would  undoubtedly  escape  recognition.  In 
regard  to  my  present  subject  I  think  I  can  hardly  do 
better  than  follow  the  same  course :  deal  first  with  cases 
which  exhibit  clearly  marked  symptoms,  such  as  those 
admitted  to  State  or  certified  inebriate  reformatories,  and 
afterwards  endeavour  to  show  that  the  same  special 
peculiarities  are  usually  present,  in  modified  form,  amongst 
the  milder  cases  in  retreats,  and  therefore  amongst  all 
inebriate  cases  met  with  in  ordinary  life. 

The  cases  admitted  to  State  and  certified  inebriate  re- 
formatories are  all  sentenced  thereto  from  courts  of  justice. 
If  a  man  or  woman  commits  an  offence  which  is  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  or  Is  repeatedly  convicted  of  drunk 
and  disorderly  behaviour,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  a  habitual 
drunkard,  our  law  permits  a  judge  or  magistrate  to  order 
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sentence  of  detention  in  an  inebriate  reformatory  instead 
a  sentence  of  imprisonment.  Many  habitual  dronkards 
»ve  been  committed  to  detention  under  this  power,  and 
now  propose  to  submit  for  your  information  some 
?tails  concerning  the  mental  state  of  2  277  cases 
■mmitted  to  special  care  previous  to  December  31st, 
)06. 

The  following  table,  which  relates  to  these  cases,  may 
ell  serve  as  a  text  for  subsequent  remarks : 


Number     of  person< 
Classification  according  to  Mental  State.       iu  each      admitted 

Reforma- 
tories. 


Class. 


to 


Insane— certified  and  sent  to  asylums    ...  51 

Very  defective— imbeciles,    degererates, 

epileptics  315 

Defective— as  above,  but  less  marked. 
eccentric,  silly,  dull,  senile,  or  sub- 
ject to  periodical  paroxysms  of  un- 
governable temper 1  060 

">f  average  mental  capacity— on  admis- 
sion, or  after  six  months"  detention  ... 


46.5  J 


B51 


Total  admissions 


;  cl  ssiiies  all  the  eases  in  question  into  four  groups — 
insa.  e,"  "  very  defective,"  "  defective,"  and  "  of  average 
tental  capacity."  A  brief  glance  at  the  figures  placed 
gainst  each  section  will  show  that  upwards  of  62  per 
jnt.  have  proved  to  be  either  insane  or  defective  in  vary- 
lg  degree,  and  that  only  a  little  over  37  per  cent,  can  be 
escribed  as  "  of  average  mental  capacity."  In  regard  to 
le  latter  I  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  standard  of 
tental  capacity  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this  classifica- 
on  is  an  exceedingly  low  one,  if  judged  by  what  would 
b  considered  a  normal  standard  in  ordinary  life  ;  in  other 
■ords,  that  the  percentage  here  shown  would  have  been 
msiderably  smaller  had  I  not  been  anxious  to  avoid  the 
?ast  chance  of  an  indictment  for  exaggeration.  In  fact. 
I  had  followed  my  own  inclination,  uninfluenced  by 
thers,  the  class  in  question  would  have  been  described  as 
ossessing  mental  capacity  of  a  low  order,  and  a  fifth  class 
ould  have  been  added  to  distinguish  cases  of  good 
lental  capacity  from  all  others.  I  tried  that  scheme,  but 
rand  my  fifth  class  sufficiently  minute  to  appear 
diculous,  and  therefore  abandoned  it,  again  fearing  an 
causation  of  exaggeration.  Furthermore,  any  such  table 
ompiled  by  me  would  have  depended  upon  the  estima- 
on  of  one  man,  and  I  thought  it  better  for  present  use  to 
iopt  one  which  has  been  the  joint  work  of  ten  or  eleven 
bservers  working  separately.  After  all,  the  table  as  it 
lands  needs  no  alteration  to  serve  our  purpose. 

The  Prominence  of  Mental  Defect. 
Amongst  all  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  en- 
ountered  during  a  study  of  inmates  of  inebiiate 
jformatories,  none  are  so  definite  as  those  ascribable 
>  mental  defect  or  disease.  There  are  no  other  general 
lstinctive  peculiarities,  or  even  hint  of  any  other 
ommon  condition  which  would  point  to  a  reason  why 
tiese  people  are  habitual  drunkards  and  we  are  not. 
Ivery  effort  to  find  other  causes,  apart  from  those 
ssociated  with  psychic  or  neurotic  abnormality,  has 
liled  utterly.  The  general  presence  of  the  conditions 
re  do  find,  and  the  negative  result  of  search  for  other 
jencies,  have  been  the  main  influences  which  conclu- 
ively  satisfied  all  in  close  touch  with  inmates  of  reforma- 
»ies  that  the  fundamental  cause  of  habitual  drunken- 
ess  (at  least,  in  these  particular  cases)  is  mental  defect 
r  disease— an  amount  of  defect  or  disease  which  is 
learly  obvious  in  62  or  63  per  cent.,  and  suspected 
a  the  remainder.  When  we  remember  the  sym- 
tomatic  variation  met  with  in  other  diseases,  and  the 
bsence  of  definita  characteristics  in  many  mild  attacks 
f  other  affections,  the  fact  that  certain  distinctive 
eculiarities,  which  are  associated  with  the  worst  cases  in 
;formatories,  are  not  so  apparent  in  milder  cases  becomes 
t  little  importance.  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
'  careful  search  be  made,  the  same  characteristics  can  be 
rand,  although  modified,  even  in  the  mildest  of  all  the 
wes  which  come  under  our  notice. 


If,  then,  the  mental  aspect  of  Inebriety  occupies  such  a 
position  of  importance  in  causation,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  various  forms  of  mental  defect  and 
disease  found  in  inebriate  reformatories,  and  reflect  upon 
the  bearing  each  is  likely  to  have  in  the  formation  of 
habits  of  drunkenness. 

Group  1.  Insane  Inebriates. 
Amongst  the  fifty-one  ptrsonB  classified  as  insane,  none 
has  been  included  except  those  actually  certified  and 
sent  to  asylums  during  their  reformatory  sentence.  At 
least  four  or  five  times  this  number  have,  justly,  been 
considered  insane — that  is,  the  subjects  of  mental 
disease  in  fairly  advanced  form,  but  have  escaped 
certification  owing  to  the  transient  condition  of  the 
more  obvious  symptoms,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing sufficiently  definite  evidence  of  delusion,  halluci- 
nation, maniacal  condition,  or  melancholic  state,  to 
render  detention  in  an  asylum  probable  for  more 
than  a  short  period.  Furthermore,  if  certification  is 
resorted  to  whenever  such  a  course  becomes  possible,  we 
should  always  be  transferring  our  inmates  to  and  fro 
between  asylum  and  reformatory.  The  number  of  cases 
in  this  group,  therefore,  only  represents  the  cases  actually 
sent  to  asylums,  not  those  which  might  have  been  sent 
without  any  misuse  or  too  liberal  construction  of  the  word 
"  insane."  Some  of  the  ease3  included  in  this  group  as 
actually  sent  to  asylums  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
delusions  when  first  admitted  to  reformatories  ;  others 
were  in  an  excited  state,  which  gradually  merged  into 
mania  ;  a  third  section  contained  persons  obviously 
demented  ;  a  fourth  class  were  melancholic  and  suicidal; 
a  fifth  epileptic,  with  violent  attacks  of  mania  ;  and  a 
sixth  were  the  subjects  of  recurrent  mania,  which 
developed  and  subsided,  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
times,  during  their  period  of  detention  as  inebriates. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  (1)  the  large  majority  of 
inmates  of  this  description  were  either  actually  insane 
during  their  police-court  history,  or  (2)  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  insanity,  and  (3)  that  mental  disease  was  the 
condition  for  which  they  were  repeatedly  imprisoned — 
mental  disease  merely  masked  by  alcoholic  indul- 
gence. The  exact  relationship  between  drunkenness  and 
insanity  in  these  cases  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine ; 
their  previous  history,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  piece  it 
together,  supplies  too  little  reliable  information  to  warrant 
definite  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  good 
information  has  been  available,  it  has  nearly  always 
pointed  to  the  existenceof  brain  disturbance,  a3  evidenced 
by  erratic  behaviour,  excitement,  or  melancholy,  previous 
to  the  commencement  oi  habitual  drunkenness.  Ordinary 
experience  indicates  that  the  mental  disease,  in  some 
cases,  may  be  due  to  tissue  degeneration  produced  by  per- 
sistent alcoholism,  to  repeated  alcoholic  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions, and  recunent  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  or  to 
shock  after  shock  to  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the 
sudden  discontinuance  of  alcohol  which  accompanies  every 
sentence  of  imprisonment  imposed  during  heavy  drink- 
ing. But,  for  all  that,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of 
our  insane  inebriates  have  become  alcoholic  because  of  thtir 
tenden-y  to  insanity,  not  insane  as  the  result  of  alcoholism, 
and  that  the  preceding  drunkenness  was  merely  precursory 
evidence  of  approaching  mental  disorder.  Whatever  we 
may  determine  as  the  cause  for  drunkenness  in  regard  to 
such  types  as  ate  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  large  majority  of  units  in 
this  group  are  concerned,  that  drunkenness  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  mental  disease,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be 
studied  or  treated  in  any  other  light. 

Groups  2  and  3.  The  Mentally  Defective. 

The  "very  defective"  and  "defective"  groups  in  the 
above  table  may  reasonably  be  considered  together ;  the 
characteristics  of  both  are  the  same,  varying  only  in 
degree.  "  Defective,"  in  the  sense  used  here,  includes 
every  person  admitted  to  reformatories  who  is  found  to  be 
much  below  an  average  standaid  of  mental  capacity,  but 
insufficiently  so  to  justify  a  certificate  of  insanity,  or  only 
now  and  then  certifiably  insane  during  short,  transient 
paroxysms. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  cranial  conformation,  general 
physique,  and  conduct  have  long  been  recognized  as  evi- 
dences of  congenital  defect.  Nearly  all  the  1,375  cases  in- 
cluded in  the  two  "  defective  "  sections  of  our  table  have 
given  evidence  of  possessing  some  of  these  characteristic 
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peculiarities,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  started  life  handicapped  by  imperfect 
brain  development.  The  smaller  number  of  cases 
where  evidence  of  early  defect  is  wanting  are  probably 
instances  of  brain  degeneration  produced  by  persistent 
alcoholism,  advancing  nervous  disease,  senility,  or  other 
muse.  It  is  when  degenerative  changes  are  added  to 
original  defect  that  difficulty  arises  in  apportioning  the 
true  significance  of  each.  Unfortunately  for  any  hope  of 
idear  distinction,  there  are  many  inmates  with  family 
history  strong  enough  to  warrant  a  certainty  of  con- 
genital defect,  who  are  marked  more  prominently  when 
seat  to  reformatories  with  the  damage  caused  by  a  subse- 
quent life  of  drunkenness  and  immorality  than  with  the 
signs  of  defect  existing  at  or  resulting  from  birth.  When 
antecedents  can  be  traced,  and  the  life-history  of  cases 
during  infancy  and  childhood  is  known,  the  evidence  is 
strong  ,enough;  but  too  often  the  result  of  inquiry  is  nega- 
tive, and  reliance  for  approximate  diagnosis  must  be 
placed  upon  other  indications. 

Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  congenital 
defect,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  common 
presence  amongst  inmates  of  certain  physical  signs  of 
arrested  or  distorted  development.  Many  instances  of 
stunted  growth  can  be  found  amongst  our  "defective" 
inebriates,  abnormally  small  or  misshapen  heads,  and 
case  after  case  of  developmental  arrest  or  irregularity  in 
upper  or  lower  jaw.  There  are  plenty  of  examples 
of  the  thin-faced  congenital,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, deeply-plaued  eyes,  projecting  ears,  and  shifty, 
hunted  expression ;  but  more  common  still  is  the 
heavy,  repulsive,  masculine  type,  with  a  tendency  to 
violence  and  brutality,  beady  eyes,  square  jaws,  and  dull, 
flabby,  expressionless  face.  Features  are  often  found 
asymmetrical,  nose  misplaced,  eyes  irregular,  and  some 
abnormalities  in  shape  of  palate  and  in  dental  formation 
have  also  been  noted.  In  short,  the  same  physical 
abnormalities  are  to  be  found  in  mentally  defective 
inebriates  as  are  present  amongst  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
only  in  less  degree,  because  the  defect  is  less  severe.  The 
sketches  and  photographs  accompanying  this  lecture  need 
little  comment ;  they  illustrate  somewhat  imperfectly  the 
cranial  and  facial  indications  of  congenital  defect  found  in 
this  type  of  inmates  of  reformatories.  Even  the  untrained 
eye  should  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
"  something  wrong  "  with  all  of  them. 

Although  there  are  so  many  physical  signs  to  indicate 
a  congenital  basis  for  the  impaired  condition  of  inmates 
in  these  groups,  by  far  the  most  practical  evidence 
is  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  their  character, 
conduct,  and  mental  capacity  when  under  control. 
But,  notwithstanding  my  opinion,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
insist  upon  the  universality  of  congenital  defect.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  grounds  for  proof  are  not  definite  enough  to 
justify  more  than  a  suggestion  of  something  approaching 
to  congenital  basis  for  all  the  most  evident  peculiarities. 
After  all,  the  main  point  is  not  so  much  whether  the 
defect  is  congenital  or  not  as  whether,  if  it  exists,  it 
preceded  or  succeeded  the  commencement  of  drunken 
habits. 

The  chief  characteristic  mental  symptoms  observable  in 
these  cases  may  be  considered  under  three  main  heads  : 
(1)  Impaired  development  of  moral  sense ;  (2)  im- 
perfect control  over  impulse  ;  and  (3)  defect  in  power 
of  judgement. 

Impaired  Development  of  Moral  Sense. 
Of  all  the  three  characteristics,  impaired  development 
of  moral  sense  is,  perhap3,  most  apparent  in  the  largest 
number  of  cases,  and  the  one  of  all  others  which  is  most 
likely  to  have  existed  previous  to  drankeu  habits.  The 
early  history  of  all  cases  where  this  symptom  is 
marked  has  justified  a  probability  of  congenMal 
origin.  Odd  and  peculiar  from  birth,  these  persons 
have  always  seemed  incapable  of  acting  like  other 
people.  There  is  often  a  history  during  childhood 
of  fits,  chorea,  or  other  neuroses  ;  as  children 
they  have  proved  uneducable,  and  as  adults  unemploy- 
able—from incapacity  to  learn  the  details  of  a  wage- 
earning  occupation.  They  appear  to  be  unable  to  tell  the 
troth,  and  cannot  be  made  to  see  any  reason  why  they 
should  do  so.  They  are  filthy  in  habits,  and  require 
supervision,  even  force,  to  ensure  a  moderate  amount  of 
cleanliness  whei  under  detention.    They  do  not  care  in 


the  least  for  the  opinion  of  others  in  matters  relating  to 
conduct,  nor  can  they  be  induced  to  see  any  reasoD  why 
dictation  from  others  should  be  obeyed.  Drunkenness  is 
justifiable,  prostitution  is  justifiable,  any  course  they 
choose  to  adopt  i3  justifiable,  so  long  as  they  can  show  (to 
their  own  satisfaction)  some  so-called  "reason"  for  their 
conduct.  Deficient  in  moral  sense,  they  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  the  ethics  of  social  life,  or  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  moral  law,  and  an  unfriendly  attitude  is 
manifested  towards  all  who  endeavour  to  exercise  refining 
influences.  These  persons  are  drunkards  because  they  are 
antisocial ;  they  are  incapable  of  being  otherwise,  or  of 
appreciating  the  advantages  of  even  attempting  to  be 
otherwise.  They  help  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
habitual  criminal  classes  to  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  persons  are 
mentally  unsound  first  and  inebriate  afterwards,  and  that 
ttteir  drunkenness  is  the  direct  result  of  mental  defect,  for 
which  they  are  virtually,  if  not  legally,  irresponsible. 

Imperfect  Control  over  Impulse. 

This  symptom,  again,  is  exceedingly  common,  and 
accounts  largely  for  erratic  behaviour,  whether  it  takes 
the  form  of  drunkenness,  immorality,  or  crime.  In  addi- 
tion to  drunkenness,  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
admitted  to  reformatories  have  been  quite  free  from 
crimes  of  violence,  wilful  damage  to  property,  or  larceny; 
the  majority,  Indeed,  have  been  convicted  many  times  of 
one  or  other  of  these  offences. 

There  are  few  persons  in  ordinary  life,  even  amongst 
the  most  sane,  who  are  quite  free  from  occasional  impulses 
to  commit  acts  which  are  inconsistent  with  strict  moral 
rectitude.  The  patticular  nature  of  the  desire  differs 
with  the  individual,  and  with  the  same  person  under 
different  circumstances.  Some,  for  instance,  may  be 
tempted  to  indulge  an  innate  or  acquired  desire  for 
alcoholic  stimulation;  others  may  have  to  maintain 
something  like  a  permanent  struggle  against  an  im- 
pulse to  defy  the  moral  laws  which  regulate  sexual 
indulgence ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  con- 
stantly incited  by  impulse  towards  the  squander- 
ing of  money  to  gratify  a  desire  of  the  moment, 
to  corrupt  business  practices,  or  to  other  similar 
offences  against  a  high  standard  of  integrity  and  honour. 
Impulses  regulate  the  actions  of  a  child  ;  but  in  later  life, 
if  nervous  development  be  normal,  and  educational  sur- 
roundings are  favourable,  the  brain  assumes  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  impulse.  The  mechanism  by  which 
this  result  is  attained  is  exceedingly  complicated,  but  the 
evidences  of  its  existence  are  clear :  (1)  The  acquirement 
of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong — without  which  in  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  no  civilized  community  can 
exist ;  (2)  the  development  of  experience,  arising  from  the 
stored  memory  of  bad  results  from  past  wrong  actions  by 
the  individual,  or  by  persons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted ; 
and  (3)  a  power  of  judgement— the  faculty  of  choice 
between  alternatives— the  possession  of  which  is  the  best 
proof  that  intellect  has  assumed  the  control  of  Impulse. 
A  well- developed  brain  causes  a  man  to  hesitate  before  he 
strikes  to  avenge  an  insult  in  the  street,  although  impulse 
urges  the  action.  During  the  period  of  hesitation  he 
brings  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  into  use  ;  he  remem- 
bers a  similar  experience  in  the  past  which  ended  in  a 
crowd  and  a  police-station,  and  he  decides  that  the  atitioa 
is  unwise — his  judgement  has,  in  fact,  controlled  his 
impulse.  But  the  antithesis  to  this  illustration  obtains 
in  regard  to  very  nearly  all  habitual  inebriates  admitted 
to  reformatories.  Like  children,  they  act  upon  impulse; 
they  strike  without  intermediate  consideration  ;  they 
drink  blindly,  become  unchaste  and  profligate,  lie,  steal, 
and  commit  wilful  damage,  because  their  sudden  impulses 
take  those  directions,  and  because  power  of  control  is 
wanting. 

Defect  in  Poicer  of  Judgement. 

Associated  closely  with  the  symptom  last  referred  to, 
this  third  and  last  one  is  important  enough  to  deserve 
special  illustration.  It  is  the  defect  of  all  others  which 
causes  trouble  in  reformatories,  owing  to  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  persuadiDg  inmates  that  their  view  of 
circumstances  may  possibly  be  an  incorrect  one.  Two 
and  two  put  together  make  four,  but  any  inmate  who  is 
satisfied  that  the  same  numbers  make  three  or  five  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  plainest 
demonstration.    If  driven  into  a  corner  by  argument,  they 
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will  simply  state  that  their  conclusion  is  true,  and  proceed 
to  follow  the  course  adopted  by  a  losing  barrister,  and 
bully  the  demonstrator.  Nothing,  somehow,  appears  to 
them  in  the  same  light  as  it  appears  to  an  observer  of 
ordinary  ability;  the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect 
is  non-existent.  They  are  restless,  uncertain,  excitable, 
and  ready  to  take  umbrage  on  the  least  provocation,  or  on 
flimsy  pretexts  which  would  not  be  considered  provocation 
by  reasonable  beings.  A  glance,  a  word,  an  innocent 
action,  not  by  any  means  intended  to  give  offence,  is 
construed  as  contempt,  vituperation,  or  meditated  attack, 
and  ia  resented  accordingly.  In  their  view  law-makers 
are  tyrants,  and  the  servants  of  the  law  but  instruments 
of  organized  persecution.  The  constable  who  arrests,  the 
magistrate  who  convicts,  and  the  persons  who  detain  are 
in  leagae  together  to  inflict  injury,presumably  for  the  sake 
of  pleasure  and  gratification.  No  power  on  earth  will 
persuade  them  otherwise.  There  is  usually  no  sign  of 
sorrow  for  the  disorderly  results  of  inebriate  habits,  both 
drunkenness  and  disorder  being  denied  or  justified,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  ill-effects  of  the  former  and 
mple  evidence  of  the  latter.  It  is  useless  to  point  out 
?fects  in  their  arguments,  for  they  are  incapable  of  exer- 
1  sing  the  faculty  of  judgement,  or  reasoning  any  question 
ti  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  II  an  attempt  be  made  to 
cr.  vtallize  a  grievance  or  explain  a  position,  the  inmate  is 
ina  tentive,  and  makes  no  effort  to  follow  or  understand 
the  explanation ;  the  interview  usually  ends  with  a 
repetition  of  the  same  silly  or  irrelevant  conclusions  with 
which  it  started.  Judging  from  the  life-history  of  these 
cases,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defect  has 
existed  from  birth  or  early  age,  and  that  habitual  drunken- 
ness has  been  largely  due  to  impaired  judgement  through- 
out— to  a  faulty  power  of  appreciating  the  immediate  or 
ultimate  result  of  an  action. 

Group  4.   Inmates  of  Average  Mental  Capacity. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  turn  from  my  first 
three  groups  to  one  which  contains  at  least  some  persons 
who  are  only  affected  to  a  partial  degree  by  malign  influ- 
ences. It  would  have  been  pleasanter  for  us  all  if  I  could 
have  glossed  over  the  unpalatable  part  of  my  subject,  and 
given  a  generally  hopeful  view  of  the  treatment  of  the 
inebriate,  whether  mentally  defective  or  not.  But  we  are 
attacking  the  subject  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  no 
good  is  to  be  done  by  endeavouring  to  emulate  the 
charlatan  and  the  misguided  philanthropist  in  their  bare- 
faced promise  of  unfailing  cure.  Owing  to  their  mentally 
defective  state,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  other 
than  write  off  all  persons  who  merit  inclusion  in  one  of 
my  three  first  groups  as  practically  hcpeless  from  a 
reformation  standpoint.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can 
convert  them  from  what  they  are  into  sane  and  sober 
individuals.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  say  that  (he 
fourth  group,  because  of  the  absence  of  obvious  defect, 
is  composed  entirely  of  reforrnable  individuals.  The  transit 
from  the  consideration  of  earlier  groups  to  the  present  one 
is  rather  a  change  from  bad  to  better  than  a  move 
from  bad  to  good.  Too  many  of  the  cases  included  in 
this  group,  although  not  obviously  so,  are  nevertheless 
tainted  with  some  of  the  conditions  already  described,  and 
consequently  hopefulness  or  otherwise  depends  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  defect.  The  nearer  any  esse  in  this 
group  approaches  the  type  included  in  Groups  2  and  3  the 
less  the  benefit  likely  to  be  derived  from  care  and  treat- 
ment, and  vice  versa.  Every  lemark  I  now  and  hereafter 
apply  to  the  class  of  inmates  distinguished  by  the  maik 
"of  average  ment3l  capacity"  is  equally  applicable  to 
patients  detained  in  retreats  ;  we  shall  find  that  all  present 
the  same  characteristics  if  the  element  of  education,  which 
makes  the  latter  appear  better  than  selected  reformatory 
inmates,  is  not  permitted  to  influence  our  judgement. 
Furthermore,  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  extending  the 
scope  of  our  observations,  regarding  the  present  group,  to 
all  confirmed  Inebriates,  whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be 
under  detention  in  institutions.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be 
absolutely  safe  in  so  doing  if  we  remember  that  any 
conclusions  we  arrive  at  are  subject  to  modification 
according  to  degree  of  defect,  which  may  vary  in  extett 
from  a  slight  deviation  to  a  condition  just  sufficiently 
good  to  avoid  being  placed  in  Group  3.  So  far  as  my 
experience  warrants  an  opinion,  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  rarely  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  an 
inebriate,  irrespective  of  class  or  status,  inside  or  outside 


an  institution,  without  being  able  to  discover  evidence  of 
one  or  other  of  the  three  conditions  which  are  so  evident 
in  the  advanced  types  we  have  alreaoy  discussed. 

Impaired  development  of  moral  sense  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  most  of  them — disregard  of  truth,  a 
tendency  to  immorality,  preference  for  undesirable  com- 
pany, carelessness  as  to  business  matters,  wilful  squander- 
ing of  property,  sometimes  without  regard  to  ownership, 
and  often  without  care  for  resulting  misery  to  persons 
who  should  be  protected,  neglect  of  domestic  responsi- 
bilities, false  and  malevolent  assertions  concerning  people 
who  are  of  the  nearest  relationship,  cunning,  deception, 
and  unreasonable  resistance  to  the  suggestions  of  thosi- 
who  advise  for  good,  are  all  common  traits  which  tell 
their  own  story.  All  these  evidences  are  not  to  be  found 
in  each  individual  case;  but  one  or  more  of  them  may 
always  be  discovered  without  difficulty. 

Imperfect  control  over  impulse  is  similarly  evident  in 
the  majority  of  these  milder  cases,  and  can  perhaps  be 
recognized  with  greater  ease  than  the  foregoing.  Not- 
withstanding apparent  capability  of  resistance,  promises, 
good  intentions,  and  full  knowledge  of  evil  results,  a 
sudden  impulse  to  drink,  even  after  months  of  abstinence, 
is  yielded  to  without  an  effort  at  restraint.  Asked  why, 
the  only  answer  forthcoming  is,  "  I  don't  know  why  I  did 
it ;  I  just  had  to  "  I  have  known  men  suddenly  cease  work 
or  play  to  go  off,  no  matter  where,  because  the  impulse 
took  that  form  ;  and  I  have  known  many  smash  tools, 
tennis  racquets,  and  billiard  cues,  because  cf  some  trivial 
error  or  mischance.  I  have  myself  suffered,  more  than 
once,  from  acts  of  impulse  occurring  in  persons  with  whom 
I  have  been,  at  the  time,  on  the  best  of  terms.  Apologies 
and  real  sorrow  for  these  sudden  acts  follow  immediately, 
and  the  impulse  is  usually  satisfied  and  exploded  in  the 
act,  which,  having  found  vent,  is  no  longer  felt — for  a  time. 
This  condition  bears  close  resemblance  to  an  epileptic 
seizure,  and  sometimes,  like  epilepsy,  restlessness  or  other 
definite  symptoms  precede  the  attack. 

Misinterpretation  regarding  the  meaning  of  occurrences, 
suspicion  concerning  the  acts  of  relatives  (almost  amount- 
ing to  delusion  in  some  eases),  accusations  of  injustice  and 
bad  treatment,  justification  of  erratic  actions,  and  denial 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  despite  ample  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  are  some  symptoms  to  be  found  in  most  cases 
pointing  to  defect  in  power  of  judgement. 

All  these  signs  found  in  milder  cases  are  merely 
variations  ol  the  more  definite  characteristics  which 
accompany  the  advanred  condition,  and  definitely  indicate 
a  pathological  lesion  which  is  identical,  modified  only  in 
degree. 

Predisposing  and  Exciting  Causes  of  Mental 
Defect  in  Habitual  Drunkaris. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Time,  how- 
ever, will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  brief  outline, 
and  a  promise  of  future  attention. 

As  predisposing  causes  I  place  in  order  of  importance  : 
(1)  A  neurotic  heredity,  especially  of  mental  disease, 
epilepsy,  or  similar  defect  which  has  caused  habitual 
drunkenness  in  forbears;  (2)  imperfect  nutrition  during 
fetal  life,  and  the  influence  of  alcohol-drinking  by  the 
mother  during  pregnancy;  (3)  iDJury  at  birth;  (4)  the 
administration  of  alcohol  during  infancy;  (5)  falls, 
blows,  or  other  injury,  and  bad  feeding  or  general  neglect 
during  childhood;  and  (6)  any  shock,  injury,  or  disease 
during  later  life  which  affects  the  nervous  organization 
injuriously,  and  thereby  impairs  vitality  and  resistance 
to  impulses. 

Given  these  conditiens,  or  some  of  them,  the  exciting 
causes  may  practically  be  summed  up  in  one  word — 
environment.  The  absence  of  moral  training  during 
jouth,  together  with  the  constant  presence  of  drunkennees 
and  vice,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  condition  which 
evidences  the  defect,  or  the  development  into  an  active 
state  of  an  imperfection  which  might  otherwise  remain 
dormant. 

Treatment  and  Control. 

Concerning  treatmentmuch  might  be  said  ;  but, like  the 
foregoiDg  section,  this  question  also  requires  more  time 
and  space,  for  full  consideration,  than  is  now  available. 
Notwithstanding  this  it  may  be  desirable  and  useful  to 
indicate  broadly  the  principles  which  tend  to  good  result 
in  the  treatment  of  cases  such  as  have  been  described.  The 
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various  agencies  applicable  to  these  cases  may  be  classed 
under  three  main  heads  : 

(1)  Influences  which  incite  or  strengthen  moral  resolu- 
tion ; 

(2)  Medical  treatment ;  and 

(3)  Control  and  enforced  abstinence. 

Influences  which  Invite  or  Strengthen  Moral  Resolution. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  too  definitely  stated  that  all 
influences  which  incite  or  strengthen  moral  resolution  are 
useful  only  when  applied  to  inebriates  whose  mental  con- 
dition approaches  the  normal.  Success  as  the  result  of 
such  methods  will  always  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  existing  defect.  If  an  inebriate  possesses  a 
fairly-developed  moral  sense,  some  measure  of  control 
over  impulses,  and  moderate  power  of  judgement,  these 
attributes,  or  the  exercise  of  them,  may  undoubtedly  be 
strengthened  by  various  influences ;  but  if  such  qualities 
are  rudimentary  or  badly  warped,  the  outlook  is  bad.  The 
influences  which  fall  within  this  category  are  practically 
those  which  substitute  for  free  volition  temporary  depend- 
ence upon  a  course  of  life  ordained  by  others.  As  instances, 
I  have  known  a  few  inebriates  who  have  ceased  their 
drunken  habits  and  have  apparently  regained  complete 
control  over  themselves  as  the  result  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm. I  have  also  known  others  who  have  been  able  to 
attain  the  same  end  through  the  mere  influence  of  persons 
of  strong  individuality,  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and 
under  whose  direction  they  were  willing  to  order  their 
lives.  There  have  also  been  cases  apparently  cured  by 
hypnotic  suggestion,  and  a  fair  number  have  recovered 
through  the  agency  of  laith  cures,  quack  medicines,  and 
other  measures  closely  approaching  humbug.  All  these 
influences  have  been  known  to  produce  good  results, 
dependence  and  trust  having  temporarily  supplanted  free 
agency,  until  some  amount  of  self-control  has  been 
regained,  and  the  patient  finds  himself  able  to  stand 
alone. 

Medical  Treatment. 

Owing  to  an  imperfect  recognition  of  the  mental  aspect 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  much  more  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  the  value  of  drugs  than  is  warranted  by 
results.  In  my  opinion  drugs  are  extremely  valuable — 
indeed,  necessary — for  the  relief  of  unpleasant  symptoms 
duriDg  the  transition  from  long-continued  drunkenness  to 
enforced  sobriety,  and  to  avoid  many  complications  which 
may  occur  during  this  period  of  "  knocking  off."  They 
are  also  necessary  when  acute  symptoms  of  alcohol  want 
have  disappeared,  as  aids  to  the  removal  of  temporary 
damage  resulting  from  excessive  indulgence,  and  to  help 
towards  recovery  to  good  physical  health.  Any  person 
who  attempts  to  treat  habitual  drunkenness  without  the 
use  of  drugs  for  these  two  purposes  is  neglecting  potent 
influences  for  good.  Further  than  this  I  am  not  prepared 
to  accord  any  value  to  the  administration  of  drugs,  and 
my  reiterated  belief  in  the  mental  origin  of  drunkenness 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  an  absolute  unbelief 
in  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  specific. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  hygienic  measures,  as 
essential  factors  in  the  medical  treatment  of  habitual 
drunkards  after  acute  stages  are  passed.  Regular  life, 
good  food,  work  and  amusement,  are  all  necessary — in 
short,  all  the  same  principles  must  be  adopted  which  are 
found  desirable  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Control  and  Enforced  Abstinence. 
I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the  exercise  of  every  possible 
influence  which  might  conceivably  produce  good  result 
before  physical  control  is  resorted  to;  the  attempt  to 
avoid  restraint  is  both  natural  and  desirable.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  resort  to  physical  control  is  too  often 
delayed  until  it  is  useless  to  apply  it,  too  much  valuable 
time  being  wasted  in  fruitless  endeavour  to  aMaln  the 
object  in  view  by  mild  measures,  notwithstanding  proof 
of  worthlessness  and  repeated  failure.  By  all  means  let 
every  chance  be  given  of  possible  benefit  by  other  methods, 
but  when  failure  results,  no  further  delay  should  be  per- 
mlssible  in  the  best  interest  of  the  patient.  Control 
should  be  applied  before  the  original  defect  is  increased 
by  added  degeneracy.  Some  persons  are  sufficiently 
normal  to  be  amenable  to  moral  influences,  others  are 
not ;  when  the  latter  require  to  be  dealt  with,  no  efforts 
will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  in  the  absence  of 
compulsory  control.     The  first  principle  in  the  treatment 


of  habitual  drunkenness  is  the  removal  of  alcohol.  If  by 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  home  influences  abstinence  can 
be  secured,  well  and  good ;  medical  treatment  and  moral 
influences  can  be  applied  with  some  hope  of  success ;  but 
when  a  patient  cannot  be  so  restrained,  all  else  is  worth- 
less. All  inebriates  must  require  control  in  some  form  or 
other,  because  they  are  admittedly  incapable  of  self- 
control,  otherwise  they  would  not  merit  their  designation. 
The  amount  and  character  of  control  necessary  for  ea<  h 
individual  depends  entirely  upon  his  mental  state ;  if  he 
is  too  bad  for  effective  home  control,  something  more 
powerful  should  be  applicable  to  his  needs. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  if  sufficient  defect  exists  to  pre- 
vent good  result  from  mild  measures,  control  and  enforced 
abstinence  are  not  likely  to  be  of  any  avail.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  watch  some  cases  in  reformatories  to  see  how 
wide  from  the  mark  is  this  statement,  and  what  advantage 
might  result,  even  to  some  of  the  worst,  had  earlier  con- 
trol been  applied.  Moreover,  I  have  known  very  many 
persons  admitted  to  retreats,  apparently  hopeless,  who 
have  left,  after  some  months'  detention,  free  from  all 
signs  of  abnormality.  The  subsequent  history  of  such 
cases,  after  ten  to  fifteen  years  has  elapsed,  justifies  a 
hope  of  good  result  from  enforced  control,  even  iu  some 
apparently  hopeless  cases,  certainly  in  many  which  have 
been  unaffected  by  milder  measures. 

With  reference  to  treatment  and  control,  the  main 
points  I  want  to  emphasize  are:  (I)  The  necessity 
for  greater  attention  to  neurotic  aud  psychopathic  indica- 
tion ;  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  an  earlier  recognition  of 
these  conditions,  with  a  view  to  the  timely  exercise  of 
effective  control  in  cases  which  cannot  possibly  be 
benefited  by  milder  measures. 

The  Unsatisfactory  Nature  of  Existing  Facilities 
for  Dealing  with  Drunkards. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  only  chance  for  an  attempt 
at  early  control  rests  with  the  inebriate  himself,  no 
power  being  available  for  interference  with  his  wishes. 
Seeing  that  his  habitual  drunkenness  has  been 
mainly  due  to  defect  in  moral  sense  and  power  of 
judgement,  his  wishes  are  not  likely  to  help  much,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  victims  fail  to  realize  their  state,  see  no  necessity  for 
amendment,  and  decline  to  take  any  steps  towards 
remedying  something  which,  in  their  opinion,  does  not 
exist.  In  other  words,  just  at  the  time  when  a  little  com- 
pulsory treatment  might  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  no  power  to  apply  it  exists  ;  time  is  wasted,  and 
opportunity  for  good  is  lost  for  ever.  Only  those  in  close 
touch  with  inebriate  reform  work  know  how  many 
attempts  are  made  to  induce  inebriates  to  consent  to  place 
themselves  under  treatment  of  some  sort,  and  what  an 
enormous  percentage  of  such  attempts  result  in  failure. 
When  consent  to  treatment  cannot  be  obtained,  subse- 
quent history  depends  upon  the  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  Inebriate  and  his  social  status.  If  he  is  wealthy, 
and  no  p°rsonal  influence  exists  strong  enough  to  induce 
him  to  take  action  of  his  own  accord,  only  death  will  end 
the  scene,  unless  illness  or  Increased  mental  defect  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  application  of  suitable  treatment 
or  restraint.  If  in  a  good  position,  but  not  wealthy,  no 
person  can  interfere  until  such  position  is  lost  or  jeopar- 
dized, and  impending  poverty  or  disgrace  places  the 
drunkard  into  the  hands  of  his  friends.  More  often  than 
not  it  is  then  too  late. 

As  a  general  rule,  except  as  the  result  of  impulsive 
violence,  the  better-class  inebriate  manages  to  keep  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  law.  He  is  surrounded  by  friends 
who  protect  him  from  the  possible  results  of  his  habits — 
for  his  own  advantage,  and  to  prevent  a  family  disgrace 
which  would  bring  discredit  upon  all  concerned.  There- 
fore, so  far  as  bptter-class  cases  are  concerned,  the  Act  of 
1898,  which  applies  only  to  convicted  inebriates,  is  practi- 
cally useless.  The  only  power  of  any  value  in  regard  to 
them  exists  in  the  voluntary  Act  of  1879  ;  but,  as  any 
action  under  this  statute  requires  the.  consent  of  the 
inebriate,  its  value  is  strictly  limited. 

In  much  worse  case  is  the  inebriate  member  of  the 
lower  glasses.  Friendless,  or  with  friends  who  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  hedge  him  round  with  pro- 
tective influence",  he  drifts  into  a  course  of  degradation 
which  is  Increased  by  the  means  commonly  used  to  prevent 
him  from  being  a  nuisance  and  danger  to  the  community. 
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When  he  becomes  drunk  there  is  no  kind  hand  to  hide  his 
weakness  or  take  him  home  ;  he  Is  "  found  drunk  "  in  the 
street,  arrested,  and  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  fines, 
be  they  small  or  great,  are  rarely  forthcoming ;  con- 
sequently, this  treatment  soon  resolves  itself  into 
prison,  prison,  prison,  and  again  prison.  The  de- 
generating and  hardening  effect  of  gaol  life  upon  habitual 
drunkards  is  fully  realized,  and  the  advanced  defective 
state  of  those  inebriates  who  have  been  sent  to  reforma- 
tories is  undoubtedly  due  largely  to  the  preceding  years 
of  alternating  drunkenness  and  prison.  Regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  habitual  drunkenness,  especially  when  we 
remember  its  mental  basis,  olt  repeated  confinement  in 
prison  is  indefensible  and  inhuman.  That  such  a  course 
should  ever  have  become  established  is  evidence  of  old- 
time  ignorance  concerning  the  neurotic  aspect  of  the  con- 
dition ;  that,  in  face  of  all  evidence  of  uselessnees,  it  still 
persists,  is  inexplicable. 

The  Inebriates  Act  of  1893  was  meant  to  substitute 
r  irmatory  treatment  for  prison  procedure,  but  as  it 
st  ids  it  only  partially  serves  its  purpose.  It  is  quite 
rig  t,  and  in  full  accord  with  English  methods,  that  every 
post  ble  safeguard  should  exist  to  prevent  the  misuse  or 
carei  ss  administration  of  any  Act  which  enables  inter- 
feres 3  with  personal  liberty.  But  in  designing  such 
safeguards  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  hedging 
procedure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  proper 
workiDg  almost  impossible ;  or  it  not  impossible, 
then  of  such  limited  scope  as  to  materially  affect  its 
value.  After  nearly  eight  years'  experience  of  the  Aat 
in  question,  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  will 
tell  you  that  some  such  result  has  been  attained.  It  is 
still  easy  to  send  habitual  drunkards  to  prison,  and 
exceedingly  difficult  to  send  them  to  reformatories  ;  until 
the  reverse  Is  the  case  full  advantage  will  never  be 
obtained  from  an  Act  which  might  otherwise  prove  of 
Inestimable  value. 

wc  "*k  for  the  society  for  the  study  of 
Inebriety. 
It  is  for  a  society  such  as  this  to  seriously  consider 
whether  or  not  some  means  cannot  be  devised  to  remedy 
this  unsatisfactory  state  cf  affairs,  and,  if  found,  pressed 
home  with  a  view  to  early  adoption  of  generally  improved 
methods.  It  is  quite  useless  to  wait  and  hope  for  uni 
versal  abstinence  to  provide  a  remedy ;  the  evil  must  b- 
attacked  in  a  common- sense  manner,  as  a  mental  probleme 
under  existing  conditions  in  the  presence  of  alcohol, 
Only  three  and  a  half  millions  out  of  something  like  forty, 
or  more  in  the  kingdom  are  teetotalers ;  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  until  the  remainder  are  converted,  or  until  alcohol 
is  banished  from  the  world.  Total  abstinence  societies 
have  been  established  for  something  like  a  hundred 
years,  with  the  result  that  moderate  people  have 
become  more  moderate,  and  maDy  moderate  persons 
have  become  teetotalers.  An  excellent  result  for 
excellent  work,  because  abstinence  and  strict  modera- 
tion is  conducive  to  good  physique,  national  health,  and 
national  prosperity.  It  Is  also  probable  that  some 
mentally  unstable  persons  have  been  saved  by  abstinence 
from  becoming  drunkards.  But  has  the  actual  number  of 
habitual  drunkards  decreased  as  the  result  of  all  this 
temperance  energy  ?  I  think  not.  The.hundred  years  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  history  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
have  insufficient  confidence  in  the  value  of  statistics  to 
pass  an  opinion  concerning  that  length  of  time ;  but  I  can 
say  something  about  the  last  twenty-five  years,  which  I 
have  spent  entirely  amongst  drunkards  and  drunkenness. 
I  do  not  believe,  during  that  period,  that  habitual 
drunkenness  has  decreased,  and  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  materially 
increased.  The  reason  seems  to  me  plain  enough : 
whilst  temperance  workers  have  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  moderately  strong-minded  healthy  man  to  exercise 
restraint  and  avoid  alcohol,  they  have  been  unable 
to  do  much  towards  obtaining  the  same  result  in 
regard  to  the  very  persons  who  need  it  most,  those 
who  cannot  realize  the  fact,  or  carry  out  the  remedy. 
Whilst  temperance  societies  have  been  preaching  tee- 
totalism  to  persons  capable  of  listening  to  and  benefiting 
from  the  appeal,  thousands  of  persons  are  drinking  daily 
in  the  slums  of  London,  and  making  others  drunkards  by 
force  of  example  and  precept.  These  persona  are  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  orthodox  temperance  efforts ;  they 


continue  to  propagate  drunkenness,  and  thereby  nullify 
the  good  results  of  temperance  energy.  Their  children, 
born  of  defective  parents,  and  educated  by  their  sur- 
roundings, grow  up  without  a  chance  of  decent  life,  and 
constitute  the  reserve  from  which  the  strength  of  our 
present  army  of  habituals  is  maintained.  Truly  we  have 
neglected  in  the  past,  and  are  still  neglecting,  the  main 
source  of  drunkard  supply — the  drunkard  himself;  ctipple 
that,  and  we  should  soon  see  some  good  result  from  our 
work. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  much  this  Society  could 
do  to  help  in  the  direction  of  improvement ;  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  body  better  constituted  for  the  work.  What 
we  want  is  full  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  stronger 
legislation,  enabling  earlier  control  and  treatment  for 
inebriates,  irrespective  of  their  personal  opinion  as  to  its 
necessity.  It  is  also  desirable  to  consider  whether,  as  a 
first  step,  the  principle  of  guardianship,  already  adopted  in 
other  countries,  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  the  needs 
of  England  ;  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  pro- 
duce good  result  by  guardianship,  power  should  exist  for 
compulsory  committal  to  institution  care  on  certificate 
and  evidence.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  well-discussed 
opinion  as  to  whether,  after  years  of  control,  and  after 
every  possible  effort  at  reform  has  been  tried,  continued 
drunkenness  and  evident  mental  defect  should  not  warrant 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  with  occasional  licence  to  be 
at  large;  and  whether  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
arrived  at  to  render  impossible  the  future  manufacture  of 
habitually  drunken  prison  recidivists.  These  are  all 
matters  upon  which  the  evidence  and  opinion  of  this 
Society  would  be  valuable,  and  subjects  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  one  of  them  is 
yet  within  the  range  of  practical  politics ;  but  unless 
some  distinct  effort  is  made,  I  am  satisfied  that  none  ever 
will  be. 


Intrnuiufonj    ^ites 

ON 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  MEDICAL  CAREER, 

WITH   REMARKS   ON 

MEDICAL  ETHICS  TAKD  ETIQUETTE. 

Delivered  at  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  Dcblin 
Infirmary. 

By   JAMES    CRAIG,   M.D.Dvb., 


[After  some  preliminary  observations,  and  after  discussing 
some  of  the  openings  for  young  medical  men  in  England 
and  in  the  public  services,  Dr.  Craig  continued  as 
follows  :] 

The  Irish  Poor-law  Medical  Service. 

What  prospects,  however,  lie  before  the  majority  who 
have  a  wish  to  remain  in  their  own  country  r  In  the 
chief  towns  it  is  here  and  there  possible  for  a  good  class 
practitioner  to  make  a  living  wage  by  private  practice 
alone;  but  in  most  cases,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  men  who  are  able  to  live  in  even  com- 
parative comfort  are  those  who  have  the  emoluments 
attached  to  a  Poor-law  appointment  to  supplement  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  gained  from  private  practice.  There 
is  small  chance,  therefore,  for  a  practitioner  to  make  a 
comfortable  livelihood  in  Ireland  outside  of  the  teaching 
centres  unless  he  is  able  to  secure  a  Poor-law  appoint- 
ment either  as  visiting  surgeon  to  a  union  infirmary  or  as 
medical  officer  of  a  dispensary  district. 

I  cannot  in  all  honesty  recommend  these  positions  to 
those  of  you  who  may  have  such  a  career  in  view,  for  apart 
from  the  evils  associated  with  the  efforts  to  secure  these 
positions,  to  which  I  will  allude  later  on,  the  service  suffers 
from  the  disabilities  attached  to  meagre  pay,  uncertain 
holidays,  and  doubtful  pensions. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  been  used  with  perennial 
fertility  to  expose  the  disabilities  under  which  the  officers 
of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Service  sutler.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  denounce  this  service  with  the  virulence 
which  my  pen  could  command,  for  with  all  its  short- 
comings it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  a  happy  life  in 
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ministering  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  although  he  may 
find  it  hard  at  times  to  pay  his  weekly  bills.  Up  to  the 
present,  in  the  matters  of  salary,  holidays,  and  super- 
annuation, the  service  has  not  been  one  that  offered  a  bright 
prospect  for  an  ambitious  youth.  But  of  recent  years 
some  improvements  have  been  taking  place,  mainly  owing 
to  a  combined  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  indeed  everything  points  to  a 
further  continuance  of  the  policy  which  has  led  to  a 
recognition  by  some  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  their  medical  officers. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  increases  in  salaries 
that  have  already  been  adopted  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  districts  where  the  pinch  of  poverty  was  least 
felt  among  the  medical  officers  ;  and  this  inequality  is  a 
crying  shame,  but  the  medical  profession  are  awaiting 
some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  authorities  to  compel  the  unions  which  up  to  the 
present  have  either  rejected  or  failed  to  consider  proposals 
to  improve  the  position  of  their  medical  officers  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  matter. 

I  regret  to  say  that  not  the  least  formidable  obstacle  to 
Poor-law  medical  reform  has  arisen  from  the  selfish  and 
unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession themselves.  It  has  been  mostly  among  the 
younger  men  that  this  disloyalty  has  occurred.  Let  me 
cite  an  example :  A  medical  vacancy  occurred  in  a 
union  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  salary  offered  was 
quite  inadequate,  and  the  neighbouring  medical  men, 
in  loyalty  to  a  decision  of  the  Irish  Medical 
Association,  unanimously  agreed  to  abstain  from  com- 
peting for  the  appointment.  The  guardians  would  ha^e 
been  compelled  ultimately  to  offer  an  increased  salary, 
which  would  have  been  in  some  measure  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  work  required  from  the  medical 
officer;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  for  a  young  gentleman 
from  the  South  of  Ireland,  equipped  with  the  degrees  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  and  who.in  other  eircumstanc3?, 
W'  uld  have  stood  no  chance  whatsoever  of  being  chosen, 
offered  himself  for  election,  and.  in  spite  of  remonstrances 
urged  from  many  sources,  persisted  in  his  candidature, 
and  was  in  the  end  elected.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state  whether  this  gentleman  is  yet  tired  of  doing  work  at 
a  remuneration  which  the  Irish  Medical  Association  and 
men  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  locality  had 
decided  to  be  entirely  insufficient ;  but  at  all  events  I  know 
of  no  excuse  that  could  justify  the  lack  of  esprit  de 
corps  shown  by  him.  We  may,  however,  assume  that 
inexperience  and  ignorance  were  accountable  for  this 
act  of  selfish  folly,  which  the  medical  profession  was 
bound  to  condemn.  But  it  is  just  such  acts  cf  folly  that 
help  to  retard  the  long-needed  reforms  in  the  Poor-law 
Melical  Service. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  questions  of  salary,  holidays 
and  superannuation,  one  of  the  gravest  objections  to  this 
service  Is  the  methods  which  have  to  be  adopted  by  can- 
didates in  order  to  fecure  an  appointment  by  the  votes  of 
the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  the  question  of  merit  arises.  In- 
fluence, religion,  politics — anything,  in  short,  rather 
than  professional  attainments; — may  secure  the  support 
of  the  eleotorate.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that 
men  of  the  highest  distinction  are  not  to  be  found  In 
the  Poor-law  Medical  Service,  for  such  a  suggestion 
would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  facts ;  but  that  does 
not  in  the  least  minimize  the  highly  objectionable  methods 
tlia   obtain  In  the  securing  of  these  appointments. 

I  have  to  admit  that  objections  have  been  urged  against 
the  establishment  of  a  State  or  National  Medical  Service 
as  suggested  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission, but  any  sucli  reasons  that  could  be  adduced 
against  such  a  service  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
evils  that  at  present  exist,  and  have  made  the  service 
notorious. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  entrance  to  the  service  should  be  gained  by  com- 
petitive examination.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
examinations  may  not  be  in  all  cases  the  highest  test  of  a 
candidates  ability  or  fitness  for  a  post,  still  the  adoption 
of  Bucb  a  principle  would  give  merit  the  place  it  deserves 
in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  important 
pOBitlona,  and  it  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliating  experiences  which  candidates  at  present 
undergo   in    canvass'ng    for    those    appointments.     But, 


far  beyond  every  other  consideration,  it  would  make  for 
a  more  efficient  service  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  people 
who  are  to  be  treated  by  the  medical  officers,  particularly  so 
if,  as  should  be  the  case,  the  scale  of  salaries  were  fixed 
on  a  more  liberal  basis,  so  that  the  best  class  of  men 
turned  out  from  the  various  meiieal  schools  in  the 
country  might  be  encouraged  to  compete  for  the 
appointments. 

I  believe  the  statement  to  be  incontrovertible  that  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Medical  Service,  which  would 
be  entered  by  competitive  examination,  and  in  which  the 
medical  officers  would  receive  an  adequate  wage  for  their 
services,  would  make  for  higher  efficiency  in  the  treatment 
of  the  poor. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  the  suggestion  of  the  Viceregal  Commission  for  a 
National  Medical  Service  was  received  by  the  medical 
profession.  At  what  was  probably  the  largest  meeting  of 
medical  men  ever  gathered  together  in  Ireland  for  the 
consideration  of  a  specific  point,  it  was  decided  last 
autumn  by  the  members  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association 
that  such  a  service  was  highly  desirable,  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  being  at  least  10  to  1. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  in  the  State  Medicine 
Section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland, 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  medical  service 
was,  I  believe,  unanimously  adopted.  Further,  the 
Council  of  the  great  British  Medical  Association  also 
approved  the  soheme  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
of  its  Irish  Branches.  These  expressions  of  approval  of 
the  suggested  service,  emanating  as  they  did  from  all 
sections  of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland,  cannot  well 
be  ignored. 

The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  adduced  against 
its  adoption  is  that  the  local  bodies,  which  at  present 
are  responsible  for  raising  the  money  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Poor-law  medical  officers,  would 
be  deprived  of  the  patronage  which  they  now  possess  in 
electing  the  candidates  for  whom  they  have  a  predilection. 
I  frankly  acknowledge  that  this  is  an  objection,  and  I 
also  admit  that  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  ratepayers 
so  as  to  secure  more  adequate  salaries  for  the  members  of 
the  service  would  in  many  unions  be  quite  impossible. 
But  even  these  difficulties  are  not  insuperable,  and  many 
solutions  to  them  have  been  already  offered.  I  am  unwill- 
ing, at  this  stage,  to  prejudice  in  any  way  the  possible 
inception  of  the  scheme  by  putting  forward  my  personal 
views  as  to  the  methods  by  which  is  might  be  made  gene- 
rally acceptable,  for  I  hold  a  very  strong  opinion  lhat, 
acting  on  the  precedent  of  the  Land  Conference,  the  best 
way  to  secure  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  a  National 
Medical  Service  would  be  to  get  together  a  round  table 
conference,  at  which  the  various  interests  involved  would 
be  represented  by  capable  conciliatory  men,  who  would 
produce  a  scheme  acceptable  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  interested  parties. 

I  venture  to  express  a  confident  hope  that  this  as  well 
aa  many  other  of  the  most  excellent  suggestions  put 
forward  by  the  Viceregal  Commission  may  be  given  effect 
to  at  no  distant  date.  At  any  rate,  a  medical  service  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  if  Instituted  on 
the  lines  broadly  laid  down  by  the  Commission,  would 
command  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably  put  an  end  to 
many  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Poor-law 
medical  officers  have  suffered  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  but  that  it  would  tend  to  place  at 
the  service  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  paying  class  in 
this  country,  many  men  of  high  ability  who  under  present 
conditions  are  driven  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other 
lands. 

Medical  Ethics  and  Etiquette. 
This  is  a  side  of  medical  education  which  leceives  too 
little  attention,  either  from  the  professors  in  the  medical 
schools  or  from  the  teachers  in  the  hospitals,  with  the 
result  that  young  men  are  allowed  to  go  forth  into  prac- 
tice without  any  knowledge  of  the  pitfalls  that  await 
them  in  their  dealings  with  the  other  members  of  the 
profession  and  the  public. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  require  do  other  principle  to 
guide  us  In  our  professional  conduct  than  to  f)llow  the 
apostolic  teaching  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us.  I  have  no  reason  to  dispute 
this  advice,  which  is  altogether  excellent,  but,  like  many 
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of  the  minor  commandments,  it  Is  much  too  general  In  its 
applicaton  to  meet  many  of  the  questionable  points  of 
professional  conduct  thai  arise  in  the  everyday  practice  of 
our  profesbion. 

Medical  ethics  are  the  rules  or  principles  that  should 
govern  our  professional  conduct.  Medical  etiquette  is  the 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  in  our  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  the  public.  The  public  have  a  mistaken 
notion  that  medical  etiquette  consists  of  some  rules  unin- 
telligible to  them  which  the  medical  profession  has 
impoeed  on  its  members  in  order  to  safeguard  their  own 
selfish  interests,  but  which  are  detrimental  alike  to  the 
welfare  and  the  pockets  of  the  general  public.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case,  as  these  rules  have  been  formulated 
quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  patient  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession.  If  these 
rules  at  times  appear  to  be  faulty,  it  ia  generally  due  to  a 
f.  "se  Interpretation  of  them. 

ermit  me,  however,  first  of  all,  to  point  out  to  you  a  few 
of  le  matters  that  are  regarded  as  unethical  in  pro- 
fesi  onal  conduct,  and  then  I  shall  say  something  later  on 
cone  'rning  etiquette.  You  will  scarcely  have  been  given 
time  0  add  to  yeur  probably  meagre  wardrobe  the  silk  hat 
and  fi  ick  ccat  which,  with  a  diploma,  go  to  the  making  of 
a  professional  man,  until  you  will  be  besieged  with 
requests  from  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and 
patent  foods  to  give  laudatory  testimonials  of  their  pro 
ducts  for  subsequent  publication.  All  such  appeals  must 
be  persistently  ignored  if  you  desire  to  run  on  ethical 
lines.  As  time  goes  on  you  will  be  rilled  with  a  burning 
desire  to  see  your  names  In  the  daily  papers  as  the 
authors  of  matvellous  cures,  or  the  performers  of  some 
wonderful  operations.  Whatever  valuable  discoveries  you 
make  are  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
your  profession,  and  may  only  b3  communicated  to  the 
medical  societies  or  medical  journals,  where  your  results 
can  be  examined  and  intelligently  criticized. 

You  mrst  be  no  participator  in  any  public  laudation  of 
your  own  professional  achievements.  The  respect  of  your 
professional  brethren  is  a  subtle  sentiment,  won  only  by 
slow  degrees,  but  extremely  easily  lost,  and  once  damaged 
seldom  if  ever  regained.  To  win  this  respect  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  play  an  honourable  part  in  the  game  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  points  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
is  most  sensitive,  and  most  readily  turned  in  a  practi- 
tioner's disfavour,  is  the  semblance  on  his  part  of  aDy 
coquetting  with  the  bewitching  siren  of  advertisement. 
You  most  endeavour  not  to  obtain  practice  by  any 
unworthy  means — no  success,  no  notoriety  is  worth  the 
loss  of  the  respect  of  your  brethren  in  the  profession. 

Another  pitfall  which  the  unwary  practitioner  must 
diligently  avoid  is  the  giving  of  professional  assistance  to 
unqualified  persons— particularly  unqualified  dentists.  It 
is  not  permissible  for  a  practitioner  to  give  his  profes- 
sional services  to  any  society  or  combination  of  indi- 
viduals, unless  the  entire  sum  of  money  paid  by  the 
members  for  the  purpose  of  securing  medical  attendance 
for  themselves  and  their  families  finds  its  way  into  the 
eoffVrs  of  the  practitioner. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  depravity  of  underselling, 
particularly  where  a  principle  is  involved,  and  the 
instance  I  have  related  should  require  no  further 
elaboration. 

It  is  not  desirable  for  a  practitioner  to  erect  a  notice 
board  outside  his  residence  on  which  is  set  forth  the  small 
value  which  he  places  upon  his  medical  skill.  It  may  be 
that  he  estimates  his  services  at  a  shilling  or  even  at  half 
a  crown  a  visit,  but  it  is  unbecoming  to  tell  as  much  to 
the  passer- by. 

A  leaning  towards  any  form  of  quackery  is  certain  to 
place  the  practitioner  immediately  without  the  pale  oi 
decent  medical  soslety,  and  where  it  is  openly  practised 
leads  at  once  to  ostracism  and  removal  of  the  practi- 
tioner's name  from  the  Register  of  the  General  Medical 
Couccil. 

Although  I  have  cot  by  any  means  exhausted  the 
ethical  rales  which  help  to  regulate  professional  conduct, 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  medical  etiquette. 
First  of  all  it  may,  perhaps,  clear  the  air  of  any  mis- 
apprehension if  I  state  quite  clearly  that  no  individual 
member  of  the  public  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  absolute 
property  of  aDy  medical  man.  The  public  must  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  medical 
attendant,  but  whether  they  are  wise  to  be  chopping  and 


changing  their  attendant  is  quite  another  matter.  During 
the  progress  of  any  specific  illness  if  a  patient  see*  fit  to 
change  his  medical  adviser,  the  medical  profession  expect 
that  an  intimation  will  be  given  by  the  patient  to  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  that  his  services  are  no  longer 
required.  This  is  to  prevent  possible  misunderstandings 
from  arising  between  the  medical  men,  and  to  ensure  that 
the  patient  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  advice  and  treat- 
ment of  different  medical  advisers  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

In  a  case  of  emergency  where  a  practitioner  is  called 
upon  to  see  a  patient  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
ruedical  attendant,  the  former  should  communicate  the 
fact  to  the  latter  at  the  earliest  possible  momeDt,  and 
he  should  not  remain  in  attendance  after  the  regular 
attendant  is  available;  further,  ^here  for  any  reason  a 
practitioner  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  patients  by  a 
brother  practitioner,  he  must  exercise  the  most  unceasing 
care  neither  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  patients  in 
their  own  absent  attendant,  nor  afterwards  himself 
undertake  the  treatment  of  such  patients. 

In  the  matter  of  consultations  it  is  a  practitioner's  duty 

to  accept  with  alacrity  the  earliest  hint  from  a  patient 

that  a   second  opinion  on  his  case  would  be  gratifyicg 

either  to  himself  or  to  his  friends ;  but  there  are  certain 

conditions  in  which  it  is  imperative  upon  him  to  urge 

the  necessity  for  further  advice  and  assistance  without 

waiting  for  a  request  from  the  patient  or  his  friends.    The 

Ethical   Committee  of   the   British   Medical  Association 

have  formulated  these  cases  as  follows  : 

(a)  When  a  question  arises  of  the  propriety  of  performing  an 

operation  or  adopting  some  course  of  treatment  which 

may  be  dangerous  to  life  or  permanently  injure  the 

condition  of  the  patient,  especially  if  the  condition 

which  it  is  sought  to  relieve  Dy  this  treatment  be  not 

itself  dangerous  to  life. 

(6)  When  a  question  arises  of  destruction  of  a  fetus   or 

unborn  child  in  the  interest  of  the  mother. 

(c)  When  the  practitioner  in  attendance  is  definitely    in 

doubt  either  as  to  the  diagnosis  or  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  followed,  and  when  delay  in  arriving  at 
a  decision  might  be  fraught  with  serious  consequences 
to  the  patient. 

(d)  When  there  is  evidence  of  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of 

the  patient  or  his  friends  as  to  the  correctness  of  a 
diagnosis  or  of  the  treatment  pursued. 
(t)  When  the  attendant  has  reason  to  suspect : 

(i)  Performance  of  any  illegal  operation. 
(ii)  Administration  of  poison, 
(iii)  Commission  of  any  other  criminal  offence. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  consultant,  it  is  generally 
expedient  to  follow  the  wish  of  the  patient  or  his  relatives  ; 
but  if  the  case  is  one  which  demands  special  knowledge,  it 
is  the  practitioner's  duty  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  consultant  from  whom  he  expecta  to  derive 
the  greatest  assistance.  The  practitioner  in  attendance 
arranges  for  the  consultation,  and  punctuality  on  the  part 
of  both  advisers  is  so  necessary  that  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  either  to  wait  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  Failing 
punctuality,  the  consultant  may  see  the  patient  in  the 
absence  of  the  other.  The  regular  attendant  enters  the 
patient's  room  first  and  leaves  it  last,  and  the  opinion 
arrived  at  alter  consultation  should  be  communicated  to 
the  patient  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  attendant.  If  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  two  medical  prac- 
titioners it  is  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  patient  or  his  friends,  so  that  further  advice 
may  be  obtained  in  the  interest  of  the  patient.  The 
regular  attendant  should  inform  the  patient  or  his  friends 
as  to  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  consultant. 
Where  a  personal  consultation  is  impossible  the  medical 
attendant  should  write  a  letter  of  information  and  intro- 
duction to  the  consultant,  who  in  turn  communicates  his 
opinion  and  suggestions  as  to  treatment  to  the  medical 
attendant. 

There  are  two  most  essential  rules  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  consultant  to  observe  in  the  strictest  manner.  In 
the  first  place,  he  should  exercise  the  most  scrupulous 
care  to  avoid  disturbing  the  confidence  of  the  patirnt  in 
his  ordinary  medical  attendant ;  and  in  the  second  place 
he  should  not  supersede  the  practitioner  through  whom  he 
lias  received  an  introduction  to  the  patient.  This  latter 
rule  seems  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  general 
principle  which  was  previously  laid  down— that  the  public 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  private  property  of  any 
individual  practitioner;  but,  again,  this  rule    has   been 
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formulated  for  the  advantage  of  the  public,  ao  a3  to 
lessen  any  possible  contingencies  that  would  tend  to 
detract  from  the  freedom  of  consultations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there  is  one  point  npon 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  advice,  and  that  is— 
how  far  a  knowledge  of  a  patient's  actual  condition  should 
be  communicated  to  himself  by  his  medical  attendant. 
In  many  instances  it  is  right  to  take  a  patient  entirely 
into  your  confidence.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  would 
be  most  injurious  for  his  future  well-being  that  his  actual 
physical  condition  should  be  explained  to  him  ;  but  this 
much  I  can  say,  that  where  a  practitioner  has  no  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  an  illness  he 
should  be  perfectly  candid  with  the  friends  of  the  patient, 
and  thereby  obviate  any  reflections  that  might  possibly 
be  cast  upon  him  at  a  later  period. 


THE    CAL3IETTE    SEROI    REACTION    IX 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

By  SYDNEY   STEPHENSON,   M.B ,   CM. 

It  would  be  a  truism  to  say  that  our  ordinary  methods  of 
clinical  examination  not  infrequently  leave  us  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  a  patient  is  or  is  not  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
dormant  or  otherwise.  This  is  especiallyapt  tobethecase 
when  tuberculous  foci  exist  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric 
glands.  The  injection  of  tuberculin  is  undoubtedly  of 
service  in  the  recognition  of  these  conditions.  Its  use, 
however,  implies  confinement  to  bed  or  to  hospital  ward, 
the  careful  taking  at  frequent  intervals  of  the  patient's 
temperature,  systematic  records  of  weight,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  methodical  determination  of  the  opsonic 
index.  These  requirements  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
everyday  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  diagnostic  agent. 

In  June  last  Dr.  A.  Calmette1  announced  a  new  method 
of  diagnosing  tubercle  of  almost  incredible  simplicity. 
His  plan  was  to  place  a  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  watery  solu- 
tion of  dried  tuberculin  in  the  eye  of  the  patient.  In  the 
case  of  healthy  subjects  the  result  of  the  application  was 
nil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tuberculous  subject  showed  a 
local  reaction,  now  widely  known  as  the  "ophthalmo- 
reaction of  Cfedmette."  From  the  third  hour  onwards  the 
eye  to  which  the  tuberculin  had  been  applied  became 
reddened,  and  in  the  course  of  several  hours  showed  all 
the  appearances  0!  a  more  or  less  pronounced  attack  of 
acute  muco-purulent  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 
The  maximum  reaction  was  seen  within  six  or  seven 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  tubf rcnlin.  All  traces 
of  inflammation  had  disappeared  within  two  or  three  days. 
The  plan  is  free  from  danger,  and  causes  the  patient 
scarcely  any  discomfort. 

Calmette's  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Prouff,3 
Grasset  and  Rimhaud,3  and  other  French  and  Swiss 
observers.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
genius  of  Dr.  Calmette  has  placed  in  our  hands  a  most 
simple,  trustworthy,  and  efficient  means  of  recognizing 
the  existence  of  tubercle  in  any  part  of  a  patient's  body. 

Now,  apart  from  lesions  of  the  eye  recognized  by  all 
competent  observers  as  tuberculous,  there  are  several 
others— especially  chronic  irido  cyclitis,  scleritis,  and 
some  forms  of  choroiditis— of  which  the  tuberculous 
origin  is  as  loudly  proclaimed  by  one  school  as  it  is 
decried  by  another.  The  preponderating  part  unques- 
tionably played  by  syphilis  in  the  production  of  many 
of  these  affections  has,  perhaps,  tended  to  render  some 
of  ua  a  little  blind  to  the  influence  of  other  causes,  pro 
mment  among  which,  as  I  believe,  stands  tuberculosis. 
How  often  do  we  meet  with  disseminated  choroiditis, 
indistinguishable  by  the  ophthalmoscope  from  the  form 
due  to  syphilis,  in  patients  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  specific  taint,  acquired  or  inherited.  I  feel 
tolerably  confident  that  the  systematic  employment  of 
the  ophthalmoreaction  will  show  that  no  small  number 
of  such  non-syphilitic  cases  are  in  reality  due  to  tuber- 
culosis. 

Calmette's  serum  has  already  been  used  in  eye  work  by 
Painblan,'  who  obtained  positive  results  in  a  couple  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  conjunctiva.  Brunetiere  5  had 
negative  results  in  3  cases  thought  possibly  to  be  of  tuber- 
culous origin— keratoiritis,  interstitial  keratitis,  and 
exudative  choroiditis.  Aubaret  and  Lafon  '  employed  the 
serum  in  18  eye  cases,  Including  intraocular  tuberculosis, 


phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  and  keratitis,  episcleritis, 
interstitial  keratitis,  lacrymal  affections,  and,  lastly,  optic 
papillitis.  Biunetiere.T  in  the  course  of  a  second  com- 
munication, while  reaffirming  the  diagnostic  value  of  the 
serum,  regretted  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  every 
doubtful  case. 

My  personal  experiences  with  the  Calmette  serum  are 
far  from  complete,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
applied  it  to  The  eyes  of  upwards  of  thirty  patients,  all  of 
whom  were  suffering  from  some  disease  or  affection  of 
the  eye.  The  moie  important  easss  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : 

1.  Phlyctenular(Eczematouz)Conjuncthitis  and  Keratitis. — 
The  tuberculous  origin  of  these  common  affectiors  of  the 
eye  has  been  suspected  for  years,  and  the  view  is  widely 
held  at  the  present  day  that  they  are  caused  by  a  tuber- 
culous toxin  circulating  in  the  blood  stream.  The 
Calmette  serum  was  applied  to  the  eyes  of  six  children, 
all  of  whom  had  been  affected  with  longstanding  and 
relapsing  ulceration  of  the  ccrnea.  Only  two  of  the 
patients  manifested  tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere.  The 
ophthalmo-reaction,  however,  was  obtained  in  every 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  was  negative 
once  in  a  case  of  recent  phlyctenular  keratitis.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Aubaret  and  Lafon  {loco  citato)  elicited  the 
ophthalmo-reaction  in  4  healed  cases  of  phlyctenular 
disease. 

2.  Choroiditis.— The  serum  has  been  applied  in  3  cases 
of  choroiditis  in  young  women,  free,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  from  evidences  of  syphilis,  acquired  or 
inherited.  Two  of  the  patients  were  single,  and  the  third 
married.  The  choroiditis  was  bilateral  in  2  and  unilateral 
in  1  case.  The  choroidal  lesions  were  of  long  standing.  In 
Case  No.  1  the  gross  disseminated  ^choroiditis  presented 
no  ophthalmoscopic  features  whereby  it  could  be  differ- 
entiated from  a  syphilitic  process.  In  Case  No.  2  the 
changes  affected  almont  exclusively  the  central  region  of 
the  fundus.  Case  No.  3  showed  in  the  central  region  of 
one  fundus  a  map-like  area  of  choroiditis,  and  while  under 
observation  a  second  area  of  disease  made  its  appearance 
below  the  optic  disc.  Each  eye  was  myopic  to  the  extent 
of  3  5  D.  In  each  of  these  three  patients  the  ophthalmo- 
reaction was  obtained,  although  in  none  bad  a  tuberculous 
focus  been  found  by  clinical  examination. 

3.  Interttitial  Keratitis. — Of  the  8  cases  tested,  5  mani- 
fested obvious  stigmata  of  inherited  syphilis,  and  it  is 
significant  in  them  that  the  ophthalmoreaction  was  not 
elicited.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  remaining  3  cases  positive 
results  were  forthcoming  in  all. 

4.  Episcleritis. — One  case  of  episcleritis  was  tested,  with 
positive  reaction  to  the  Eerum.  The  patient,  a  woman 
aged  19  years,  showed  two  massive  episcleritic  patches, 
one  above  and  the  other  below  the  right  cornea.  The 
fundi  were  normal.  A  suggestion  of  tuberculosis  was 
given,  by  the  fact  that  the  cervical,  inguinal,  and  axillary 
groups  of  glands  were  somewhat  enlarged.  Two  other 
cases  in  women,  aged  50  and  28  j  ears  respectively,  yielded 
no  reaction  to  tuberculin. 

5.  Tubercle  of  Iris. — A  female,  aged  12  years,  was 
admitted  to  the  Ncrth- Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  on 
August  2nd  last  suffering  from  a  disabling  affection  of  the 
left  eye  of  nearly  six  months'  duration.  The  anterior 
chamber  of  the  left  eye  was  almost  filled  with 
solid-looking,  yellowleh-giey  exudation,  so  that  the 
pupil  could  be  recognized  with  difficulty.  The  eye 
was  somewhat  rede'eced,  tension  wss  slightly  minus, 
and  sight  was  equal  only  to  counting  the  out- 
spread fingers  when  held  close  to  the  child's  face. 
No  clinieal  signs  either  of  tubercle  or  of  syphilis.  The 
state  of  the  eye  was  so  characteristic,  however,  that  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  diagnose  tuberculosis  of  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body,  of  the  form  described  in  systematic  treatises  as 
"  iritis  scrofuloea"  or  "  conglomerate  tubercle."  For  that 
matter,  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  process  was  attested 
by  the  general  reaction  that  on  two  occasions  followed  the 
injection  of  ,„',„,  rog.  of  tuberculin  T.R.  It  was  confirmed 
later  by  the  action  of  the  Calmette  serum.  On  Sep- 
tember 22nd,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  in  question  was  instilled 
into  the  child's  unaffected  eye  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Chlsolm, 
resident  medical  officer  to  the  hospital.  A  well-marked 
reaction  came  on  In  nine  hours,  and  persisted  for  twenty 
hours. 

6.  Tubercle  of  Cornea. — A  girl,  aged  12  years,  was  seen  by 
me  on  May  29th,  1907,  with  the  history  that  her  right  eye 
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had  been  more  or  less  inflamed  for  about  two  months. 
The  child's  mother  suffered  from  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  one  of  her  brothers  had  died  at  9  months  "with 
lungs  badly  affected  "  The  pitient  herself  "had  brought  up 
blood"  on  one  occasion.  On  Admission:  Weight,  4 St.  41b.; 
temperature  remittent;  general  examination,  including 
x  rajs,  negative.  Right  eye:  Tension  minus  1.  Vision, 
fingers  at  2  metres.  Slight  photophobia  and  patchy  ciliary 
redness.  Several  curious  lookiog  deposits  lay  at  different 
levels  In  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  where  they  formed 
a  kind  of  mosaic.  Their  colour  was  greyish-white,  and 
they  might  be  compared  with  drops  of  cold  mutton  fat. 
In  addition,  the  rest  of  the  cornea  was  mere  or  less  hazy. 
No  deposit,  such  as  those  on  which  great  stress  has 
recently  been  laid  by  Dr.  Stock,8  could  be  recognized  on 
t'-e  anterior  surface  of  the  Iris.  The  pupil  responded 
h  oerfectly  to  atropine,  which  disclosed  the  existence  of 
pc  .erior  synechlae.  Although  a  reflex  could  be  obtained 
thi  ugh  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  yet  no  details  of  the 
fun  us  could  be  made  out.  Pro  visional  Diagnosis  :  Tubercle 
of  c  rnea,  probably  secondary  to  a  similar  condition  of 
the  i  is  and  ciliary  body.  The  injection  of  ,^5  mg.  of 
tubercull  1  T.R.  on  June  19th  and  25th  yielded  no  definite 
result,  but  a  rise  in  temperature  to  100.8°  F.  followed  a 
third  injection  made  on  June  28th.  On  June  20th  the 
cornea  hid  cleared  sufficiently  to  allow  of  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic examinaticn  of  the  fundus,  when  areas  of  yellowish- 
white  esuda'ion,  probably  of  tuberculous  rature,  were 
found  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  choroid.  On  Sep- 
tember 21st,  under  treatment  by  injections  of  ttJVs  m8-  °' 
tuberculin  T.R ,  tight  had  risen  to  tV  On  the  following 
day,  serum  was  applied  to  the  unaffected  eye  by  Dr. 
Chisolm.  A  reaction  was  noted  in  five  hours,  and  this 
had  disappeared  completely  thirty-one  hours  after  the 
serum  had  been  used  to  the  eye. 

7.  Chromic  Irido-Cyclitis. — If  there  be  one  class  of  case 
more  than  another  in  which  tuberculosis  is  believed  to 
play  a  prominent  r61e  it  is  in  insidious  and  recurrent 
irido-evclitia  in  young  adults.  According  to  Stock's  recent 
investigations,*  O  59  patienls  suffering  from  chio  lie  lrido- 
cycli  is  no  Wer  Man  61  per  cent,  showed  a  general  reac- 
tion a  er  tVe  injection  of  Koch's  older  tuberculin,  TV.  I 
have  submitted  two  patients  to  the  tuberculin  test  and 
obtalitdthe  ophthalmoreaction  in  both.  The  essential 
facts  follow  •  (a)  G.  B,,  aged  9  years,  came  under  notice  on 
January  14th,  1903,  w  th  the  history  that  she  had  been 
treated  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Children  for  four 
years  on  account  of  "  tul  e  c  ulous  disease  of  the  left  knee." 
On  examining  her  eyes,  which  were  free  from  obvious 
evidences  of  ioflammation,  it  was  found  tbat  the  right 
pupil  was  b  ti  "excluded"  aid  "occluded"  and  that 
numerous  posterior  synechiae  were  present  in  the  left  eye, 
as  tie  result  of  iridocyclitis  which  had  wholly  escaped 
the  attention,  o"  the  child's  parents,  who  declared  that 
the  eyes  had  never  been  bloodshot.  Patient,  eldest 
of  three  children,  was  well  nourished,  but  she 
presented  arthritis  of  the  left  knee  and  dactylitis 
of  the  left  little  finger.  On  Fetruary  23rd  iridectomy 
upwards  was  performed  on  the  right  eye  and  nine 
days  later  upon  the  left  eye.  On  June  18th,  1934,  there 
was  much  pigmented  keratitis  punctata ;  right  vision 
equalled  perception  of  light,  and  left,  fingers  at  0.5  metre. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  child  ha<  been  subject 
to  slight  attacks  of  redness  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  temporary  hypopyon.  The  injection  of 
0.005  mg.  of  tuberculin  T.R.  on  March  28th.  1907,  was  fol- 
lowed by  no  reaction,  local  or  general.  On  May  2nd,  1907, 
the  aqueous  humour  was  withdrawn  from  the  left  anterior 
chamber,  but  bacteriological  examination  of  the  fluid  was 
negative  as  regards  the  Treponema  pallidum  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  On  June  25th,  1907,  the  injection  of 
T^0  mg.  of  tuberculin  T,R.  was  succeeded  by  a  slight  rise 
in  temperature,  together  with  pain  at  the  site  of  the 
needle-prick.  On  September  23rd  a  slight  reaction  was 
obtained  nine  hours  after  Dr.  Chisolm  had  applied  the 
Calmette  serum  to  one  eye.  It  had  disappeared  seven 
teen  hours  after  the  application.  (//)  Mrs.  P.,  35 
years  of  age,  consulted  me  on  September  23rd  last 
for  a  dullness  of  the  sight  of  her  right  eye  of 
fourteen  days'  duration.  No  recent  illness.  General 
health  stated  to  be  good.  On  examination,  I  found  the 
right  eye  affected  with  a  painless  irido-cyclitis,  the  stress 
of  the  inflammation  falling  on  the  ciliary  body,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  symptoms,  which  included  bad  sight  (?%), 


punctate  keratitis,  and  raised  tension.  The  fundus  could 
not  be  seen  owing  to  the  cloudy  condition  of  the  cornea. 
The  other  eye  showed  slight  choroidal  disturbance  at 
the  yellow  spot,  evidently  of  long  standing.  A  sister  of 
the  present  patient,  aged  28  years,  had  been  under  my 
care  nine  years  ago  for  unilateral  irido  cyclitis,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  illness  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  tubercle  of  the  choroid  developed  in  the  inflamed  eye. 
A  drop  of  the  Calmette  serum  placed  in  Mrs.  P.'s  left 
eye  on  September  24tb,  produced  in  sixteen  and  three- 
quarter  hours  a  feeling  of  stiffness  and  tenderness  in  the 
lids,  and  when  she  was  seen  twenty-three  and  a  quarter 
hours  after  the  application,  the  appearances  were  those  of 
a  rather  marked  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis.  The 
reaction  had  not  wholly  subsided  in  four  days. 

The  further  history  of  the  case  was  most  instructive. 

On  September  28th  the  cornea  had  cleared  enough  to 
allow  me  to  identify  a  tubercle  of  some  size  that  lay  in 
the  choroid  not  far  from  the  right  optic  disc  below  the 
superior  temporal  artery  and  vein.  On  the  same  day  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  left  eye  was  tapped  and  the 
aqueous  humour  examined  bacteriologically.  Smears 
stained  with  carbol  blue  were  found  to  contain  few 
formed  elements — merely  pigment  particles,  together 
with  a  scanty  number  of  endothelial  cells  and  de- 
generated leucocytes.  No  bacteria  could  be  recognized. 
Preparations  treated  by  the  ZiehlNeelsen  process,  how- 
ever, included  a  few  slender  rods  stained  red.  A  careful 
search  was  necessary  before  a  single  tubercle  bacillus  was 
found.  The  total  number  in  all  the  preparations  examined 
was  extremely  small. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that,  according  to 
Calmette,  neither  ordinary  tuberculin  nor  Koch's  older 
tuberculin  {Alt tuberculin)  must  be  employed  in  the  test, 
since  their  contained  glycerine  is  apt  to  irritate  the  con- 
junctiva and  thus  to  mask  any  proper  reaction.  Calmette 
advises  1  part  of  dried  tuberculin,  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
dissolved  in  100  parts  of  sterilized  water,  and  of  this 
liquid  he  places  one  or  two  drops  in  the  eye  to  be  tested. 
The  Pasteur  Institute,  Lille,  France,  prepares  suitable 
tuberculin  in  two  forms:  (1)  as  dry  tuberculin  in  small 
glass  phials,  to  which  the  surgeon  adds  ten  drops  of  water; 
and  (2)  as  a  solution  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
each  of  which  contains  several  drops  of  the  product  ready 
for  immediate  use.  The  price  of  neither  preparation*  is 
pi'ohibitive. 
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PHENOMENA. 
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HOUSE-PHYSICIAN,   CHARING   CBOSS   HOSPITAL. 


Cases  showing  the  Stokes-Adams  phenomena — a  slow 
pulse  and  occasional  syncopal  attacks — have  recently 
become  of  greater  interest,  owing  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  path  for  impulses  from  auricle  to  ventricle  by  the 
work  of  His,  Tawara.  Keith,  and  other  observers.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  cases  of  the  Stokes- Adams  syndrome 
are  due  to  some  lesion  in  this  auriculo- ventricular  band, 
allowing  the  auricles  to  beat  at  the  normal  inherent  rate, 
but  so  blocking  the  passage  of  impulses  to  the  ventricles 
that  the  latter  beat  at  a  slower  rate.  This  condition,  to 
which  the  term  "  heart-block  "  has  been  applied,  has  been 
studied  recently  on  clinical  cases  by  Gibson  and  Russell. 

At  this  interesting  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
condition,  a  record  of  a  case  at  present  in  this  hospital 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

History. 

J    L.    a  man  aged  62    a  cricket-ball  maker  by  occupation 

came  to  the  hospital  on  April  22nd,  1907,  complaining  of"  fits.  ' 

Dr.  Fenton,   reeogniziDg  the  nature  of  the  case,  sent  the  man 

into  the  wards  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Galloway. 

*  Can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Martindale,  10,  New  Cavendish  Street 
London,  W. 
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a  =  Auricular.  v  =  Ventricular.  c  =  Carotid  pulsation. 

This  record  shows  the  transmitted  auricular  pulsations  in  the  apex  tracing  synchronous  with  the  auricular  pulsations  in  the  jugular 


c  =  Auricular.  r  =  Ventricular.  r  =  Radial  pulsation. 

The  apex  tracing  in  this  chart  shows  the  ventricular  pulsations  M,  and  iu  seme  of  the  intervals  the  auricular  pulsations  (n)  transmitted  to 

the  apex. 


a  <t-*c 
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a  =  Auricular.  c  =  Carotid.  r  =  Kadial. 

This  tracing  shows  the  auricular  pulsations  to  be  3  to  4  times  as  numerous  as  the  radial. 


It  appears  that  the  patient  was  quite  well  until  two  years 
ago,  but  that  in  the  winter  of  1904-5  he  began  to  suffer'from 
"fits."  These  seizures,  which  were  occasionally  but  not  always 
Dreceded  by  a  "buzzing''  noise  in  the  head,  which  gradually 
increased  in  intensity  until  the  patient  suddenly  lost  con- 
sciousness, occurred  at  intervals  ot  a  few  weeks,  and  lasted  a 
varying  time,  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
had  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  16;  he  had  not  hod  rheumatic 
fever  nor  syphilis.  He  had  been  a  moderate  drinker.  There 
was  no  family  history  of  epilepsy. 

Condition  on  Admission. 
The  patient  is  a  well  nourished  man,  who  looks  his  age. 
There  is  a  well-marked  arcus  senilis  in  both  eyes,  and  the  radial 
aud  brachial  arteries  are  unduly  degenerated.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  cardio-vascular  system  reveals  several  interesting 
features.  The  radial  pulse  is  24  per  minute,  and  slightly 
irregular  in  rhythm.  There  is  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  and  there  is  a  mitral  systolic  murmur  propagated  into 
the  axilla.  Occasionally,  at  the  base,  faint  sounds  suggestive 
of  the  auricular  contractions  can  be  heard  in  the  interval 
between  the  ventricular  sounds.  The  remarkable  feature, 
however,  is  that  the  jugular  veins  in  the  neck  can  always  be 
distinctly  seen  pulsating  at  the  rate  of  72  a  minute,  while 
the  radial  pulse  is  only  24  a  minute. 

Progress. 
The  patient  has  been  examined  with  the  screen  (a;  rays), 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  see  distinctly  whether  the 
auricles  were  or  were  not  bfating  independently  of  the 
ventricles.  An  ophthalmoscopic  examination  reveaUd  the 
fact  that  the  retinal  veins  were  pulsating  at  exactly  the  same 
rate  as  the  radial  arteries.  This,  of  course,  does  not  disprove 
the  idea  that  the  auricles  were  beating  more  frequently  than 
the  ventricles,  for  the  pulsation  of  the  retinal  veins  Is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  pulsation  transmitted  from  the  retinal  arteries 
and  not  due  to  a  reflux  wave  from  the  distant  auricles.  The 
blood  pressure,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  is  high,  averaging 
about  180  mm.  in  the  brachial  artery. 

On  May  19th,  1907,  the  patient  waa  seen  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  of  Burnley,  who  took  several  tracings  of  the 
jugular,  carotid,  apex,  and  radial  pulsations  by  means  of 
his  new  polygraph  instrument.  These  records  show  quite 
clearly  that  while  the  jugular  pulsation  Is  at  the  rate  of 
72  per  minute,  that  of  the  apex  and  of  the  radial  and 
carotid  arteries  is  only  24  per  minute.  The  apex  tracing 
is    particularly   interesting,  as   it  shows    in   each   of   the 


intervals  between  the  large  excursions  due  to  the  ven- 
tricular contractions,  two  small  ones  undoubtedly  due  to 
auricular  contractions  transmitted  to  the  apex,  because 
they  are  synchronous  with  the  jugular  pulsations  taken  at 
the  same  time  and  on  the  same  record. 

The  syncopal  seizures,  until  treatment  was  begun, 
recurred  at  irregular  intervals  of  about  three  or  four  days. 
The  usual  type  of  seizure  is  that  the  patient,  while  sitting 
or  standing,  suddenly  becomes  unconscious,  and  remains 
so  for  30  seconds  to  li  minutes.  On  one  occasion  the 
result  was  that  the  patient,  who  was  walking  in  the  ward 
at  the  time,  fell  down  and  sustained  a  severe  scalp  wound. 
Occasionally  the  patient  perceives  the  aura  already  men- 
tioned, and  has  time  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  before  the 
attack  comes  on.  These  attacks  have  always  been  true 
syncopal  attacks;  they  have  never  been  epileptiform  in 
character.  The  pulse  has  never  been  observed  to  alter 
before  these  attacks,  but  has  often  been  found  to  be  40  to 
50  per  minute  immediately  after.  The  only  other  occasion 
on  which  the  pulse  has  reached  40  per  minute  was  after 
the  patient  had  suffered  the  slight  exertion  of  being  taken 
(in  a  cab)  to  a  medical  meeting. 

Treatment. 

After  being  kept  in  hospital  without  any  drug  treatment 
for  about  five  weeks,  during  which  time  his  condition 
remained  unaltered,  the  patient  was  put  on  medicinal 
doses  of  strychnine.  In  a  week  his  pulse  had  gone  up  to 
35,  at  which  level  it  now  remains.  The  frequency  of  the 
seizures  has  also  diminished;  in  fact,  the  man  has  only 
had  two  or  three  minor  attacks  since  treatment  was 
begun. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  tracings  obtained  it  would 
appear  that  the  case  is  one  of  complete  heart- block.  In 
many  of  the  classical  cases  reported  the  bradycardia  has 
varied  in  degree ;  in  this  case  the  pulse  rate  has  been 
wonderfully  constant  day  and  night  week  after  week. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  Galloway 
and  Dr.  W.  .T.  Fenton,  of  this  hospital,  for  permission  to 
publish  this  case ;  and  to  Dr.  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Burnley,  for 
his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  make  use  of  the  tracings 
he  obtained. 
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TWO  CASES  OF  PERNICIOUS  ANAEMIA  WITH 

UNUSUAL   FEATURES. 

By  J.  FORTUNE,  M.D  , 

SBSIOB  ASSISTANT   MEM    AL  OFFICES,   DEVON'  COfNTY  A-.YLCM. 

The  following  notes  on  two  eases  of  pernicious  anaemia 
are  ol  interest  from  the  special  features  observed  in  each 
ease.  Incidentally  both  were  patients  who  first  came 
under  notice  by  reason  of  mental  disorder,  and  both  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  disease  exhibited  the  marked  apathy 
and  languor  characteristic  ol  it,  in  decided  contrast  to 
their  previous  mental  symptoms. 

(  ' ASE    J. 

A  m  'e,  admitted  to  the  Devon  Asylum  in  1591,  was  an 
imbed!  who  had  suffered  from  epilepsy  since  birtti.  but  who 
had  beet  able  to  maintain  himself  by  farm  labour.  Generally 
quiet  an.  inoffensive,  he  suffered  from  excitement  after  the 
fits,  and  1  1  this  state  was  aggressive  ana  violent.  His  age  was 
30.  After  admission,  his  seizures  beine  mainly  nocturnal,  be 
was  able  to  employ  himself  in  farm  labour,  though  he  still 
showed  post-eonvulsive  impulsiveness. 

In  January,  ]9j5,  owing  to  his  pallor,  he  was  thoroughly 
examined,  and  his  condition  was  made  manifest.  He  then 
looked  about  60,  his  hair  and  beard  being  snowy  white,  and  his 
skin  being  of  the  typical  lemon-yellow  tint.  Haemic  murmurs 
were  distinct,  and  the  lungs  were  somewhat  retracted.  Ha 
was  easily  exhausted,  and  the  anaemia  was  profound.  After 
April  his  temperature  became  a  Utile  elevated,  but  never 
abore  100°  F.  Vomiting  set  in  on  June  15th,  and  he  died 
on  J  one  21st,  at  the  age  of  44.  Throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  there  was  no  oedema,  haemorrhages,  or  tenderness  of 
the  long  bones.  He  exhibited  subjective  sensations,  however, 
complaining  always  of  feeling  cold.  The  epileptic  fits  were 
not  arrested  bT  the  disease,  he  having  one  the  night  before  he 
died,  but  during  the  six  months  he  lived  alter  his  condition 
was  recognized  there  was  a  distinct  diminution  in  the  number 
of  seizures,  not,  however,  progressive.  Compared^  with  the 
previous  six  months,  this  reduction  amounted  to  2j  per  cent. 

Cask  ii. 

A  female,  aged  25.  was  admitted  in  1870.  She  also  belonged 
to  the  class  of  imbeciles,  and  had  not  been  able  to  follow  any 
occupation.  After  admission,  tfcough  generally  quiet  and 
tractable,  she  was  i:und  to  have  periodic  outbursts  of 
excitement,  but  she  was  able  for  icdi  or  employment. 

In  1905  discoloration  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  brown 
patches  of  pigmentation  over  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  was  noticed.  Tuese  patcues  extended  gradually 
aod  coalesced,  so  tint  the  pigmented  areas  became  the  pre- 
dominant feature.  In  March,  1907.  owing  to  cardiac  sym- 
ptoms, she  was  brought  under  special  observation.  She  then 
presented  a  curi'''js  appearance:  her  hair  and  t  see  were  very 
white  and  the  mucous  membranes  pa'e.  The  anterior  aspect 
of  the  trunk  was  of  a  bronze  colour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  small  patches  with  well-defined  outlines, 
which  werfl  of  the.  same  aspect  as  the  face.  It  was 
difficult  at  first  to  decide  which  areas  represented  pigmentary 
anomalies.  Towards  the  axillae  and  genitals  the  colour  was 
deeper,  and  over  the  thigbs  small  spots  the  size  of  a  lentil 
were  distributed,  gradually  Incoming  rarer  as  the  knees  were 
reached.  The  back  of  the  trunk  and  thighs,  ths  arms  and  the 
legs  below  the  knees,  were  pale  and  not  pigmented  :  nowhere 
could  a  lemon  tint  be  discovered.  A  blcod  count  gave  the  red 
corpuscles  as  1,100,030  p=r  c.mm.  There  was  marked  poikilc- 
cytosis,  and  alteration  in  size,  and  many  nucleated  red  eor- 
pu;cles.  Haemic  murmurs  were  present,  and  some  tenderness 
over  the  long  bones  Vomiting  set  in  on  April  25th,  and  the 
patient  died  on  April  29th,  1907.  There  was  never  any  oedema 
or  haemorrhages  and  the  temperature  varied  between  99°  and 
1C0°  F.    The  patient  had  complained  mostly  cf  feeling  cold. 

Xicropsics. 
Post  mortem  examinations  were  made  in  both  instances, 
and  the  ferrocyanide  test  applied  and  bone  marrow  examined. 
No  extravasations  could  be  determined  in  either  with  the 
naked  eye.  In  both  the  fat  was  of  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
the  internal  organs  pallid.  Gigantoblasts  were  found  in  the 
bone  marrow. 


Case  i.—  Male,  aged  44. 

Brain—  Weight  43i  oz.  Ex- 
cess of  fluid.  Evidence  of  iron 
In  cortex,  dura  mater,  optic 
thalamus,  and  white  matter 
generally. 

Heart—  Weight  11.  cz.  Clot 
in  all  chambers.  Large  de- 
posits of  fat  under  pericar- 
dium. Valves  all  competent. 
Evidence  of  iron  in  endocar- 
dium. 


Case  ii. — Female,  aged  62. 

Brain.—  Weight  37* oz.  Ex- 
cess of  fluid.  Evidence  of  iron 
In  cortex  and  white  matter. 
Not  in  membranes. 

Heart  —Weight  12;  cz.  No 
clots.  Marked  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  muscle.  Mitral  valve 
dilated.  Evidence  of  iron  in 
Endocardium. 


Lungs.  —  Less  pigmented 
than  normally.  Oedematous. 
Evidence  of  iron.  Weight : 
Kight  14!  cz  ,  left  14  oz. 

Liver.— Weight41Joz.  Fatty. 
Marked  evidence  ol  Iron.  No 
bile  in  gall  bladder. 

Spleen—  Weight  5  cz  Soft 
and  friable.    Marked  reaction. 

Kidneys.  -  Pale  and  fatty. 
No  reaction  to  test.  Diminu- 
tion of  cortex.  Weight :  Eight 
44  cz.,  left  4|  oz. 

Supraienals  not  abnormal. 


Lungn.  —  Less  pigmented 
than  normally.  O edematous. 
y.a  evidence  of  iron.  Weight: 
Light  153  cz  ,  left  14  cz. 

Liver.  —  Weight  43  cz  Fatty. 
Marked  evidence  of  iron.  Gall 
bladder  full. 

Spleen  —Weight  4j  oz.  Hard 
and  Li  tj.  Slight  reaction  to 
tfef-f. 

Kid net/s.  —Pate  and  fatty. 
Slight  ret. '.ion  to  test.  Dimi- 
nution ol  cortex.  Weight  : 
Right  4!  cz.,  left  4i  oz 

Suprarenale  not  abnormal. 


There  are  several  points  woitlyof  notice  in  connexion 
with  these  cases.  In  Case  1  it  was  observed  at  the  post- 
mortem examination  that  the  gall  bladder  was  empty. 
Hunter,1  in  summarizing  the  pat  mortem  conditions  found 
by  Eichhorst, states  that  the  gallbladder  was  full  of  bile  in 
every  case.  For  this  anomaly  I  am  unable  to  give  any 
explanation.  Another  unusual  feature  is  the  occurrence 
of  pernicious  anaemia  in  epilepsy  and  its  beneficial  effect 
as  regards  the  numbsr  of  paroxysms.  In  what  manner  the 
reduction  was  brought  about  is  difficult  to  determine. 
Hare 2  refers  to  the  relief  following  haemorrhage,  which 
is  sometimes  obtained  in  ca^es  of  headache  and  migraine, 
and  quotes  Graves  as  follows  in  reference  to  epilepsy  : 

Detraction  of  blood  is  sure  to  remove  the  violence  and  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  fit,  but  it  is  as  sure  to  increase  the  subse- 
quent tendency  to  their  recurrence. 

Unless  one  can  credit  that,  had  the  patient  lived  longer, 
the  fits  might  have  shown  a  tendency  to  augmentation,  it 
is  not  easy  to  accept  the  explanation  that  the  extravasa- 
tions or  haemolytie  changes  which  form  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  form  of  anaemia  are  the  deciding 
factors  in  the  diminution  of  the  seizures.  Nor  is  it  quite 
probable  that  1he  toxaemic  condition  which  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  this  disease  acts  as  a  direct 
antagonist  to  the  development  of  the  paroxysm.  Of 
the  many  intercurrent  diseases  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  exert  their  influence  on  the  progress  of 
epilepsy,  the  majority  are  pyrexial  in  character,  and 
in  all  likelihood  owe  their  effect  to  this  fact. 
Malaria,3  typhoid,  measles,'  diphtheria,5  and  erysipelas9 
perhaps  most  of  all,  are  instances.  Increase  in  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  in  epileptics  usually  precedes  a  diminution 
in  the  tendency  to  convulsions,  and  this  increased  acidity 
is  common  to  all  pyrexial  attacks.  In  this,  may  be, 
there  is  an  iDdex  of  the  manner  in  which  these  diseases 
produce  their  effect.  I  have  noticed  during  an  attack  oi 
erysipelas  in  an  epileptic  patient  that  a  temp:rary  fall  of 
temperature  wes  coincident  with  a  recurrence  of  the  fits, 
these  ceasiog  atainwi'h  ihe  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  present  case  the  reduction 
was  most  marked  after  the  onset  of  the  pyrexia.  It  must, 
be  rernemberedJtbat  though  improvement  in  epilepsy  has 
followed  the  injection  of  erysipelas  antitoxin,  the  general 
results  of  the  injection  of  bacterial  products  with  a  view 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  convulsions  have  been  dis- 
couraaiog.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  where  any 
benefit  has  accrued  in  epilep?y  from  the  onset  of  a  toxic 
condition,  it  has  been  due  more  often  to  some  accompany- 
ing condition  general  to  other  toxic  states  than  to  any 
specific  action.  In  this  instance,  though  such  a  conclu- 
sion may  point  to  the  pyrexia  as  a  solution,  there  is 
another  equally  if  not  moie  deserving  of  consideration. 

It  is  indeed  likely  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
the  fits  was  due  to  the  altered  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
Turner7  has  demonstrated  the  increased  coagulability 
which  occurs  in  epileptics,  and  the  diminution  which 
occurs  in  pfrnicious  anaemia  is  a  constant  feature  of  the 
disease.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  this  case 
the  alteration  was  sufficient  to  determine  a  diminution  of 
the  paroxysms  ?  _. 

The  mo=t  striking  feature  about  Case  11  was  the  pig- 
mentation. Microscopic  examination  of  stained  sections 
of  skin  from  the  pigmented  areas  showed  that  while 
haemosiderin  crystals  were  present  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  and  also  in  the  corium,  these  were  relatively  very 
few  in  number,  whereas  numerous  granules  of  melanin 
were  present  in  the  basal  layers  of  the  epidermis.  No 
uterine  or  intra-abdominal  cause  could  be  discovered  for 
the  excessive  pigmentation  present,  and  unless  we  con- 
cede a  general  disturbance  cf  ihe   sympathetic  system, 
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often  present  in  mental  disease  and  evidenced  here  by 
subjective  sensations  of  coldness,  as  sufficient  cause,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  pigmentary  deposi- 
tion. Whether  or  not  melanin  be  a  degeneration  product 
of  haemoglobin,  the  coexistence  of  iron-free  granules  in 
the  epidermis  and  haemosiderin  crystals  In  the  connec- 
tive tissue  is  extremely  suggestive.  It  will  be  notice} 
from  the  history  that  the  possibility  of  the  pigmentation 
being  derived  from  the  administration  of  arsenic  is  out  of 
the  question. 
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A   CASE    OF   SPLENOMEDULLARY 
LEUKAEMIA. 

By  JOHN  DEE   SHAPLAXD,  M.D.Durh.,  M.A.Cantab. 


The  chief  reason  for  reporting  this  case  li»s  in  the  fact 
that  the  usual  duration  of  these  cases  is  stated  by  Osier 
to  be  from  2  to  3  years,  by  Frederick  Taylor  from  6  months 
to  7  years,  whereas  this  case  gave  a  history  of  over  twelve 
years,  and  had  been  seen  by  many  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  during  that  period. 

Mrs  H.,  aged  62  years,  a  Jewess,  was  first  seen  by  me  on 
November  28ili,  1906,  when  I  found  her  in  a  rigor,  teeth  chat- 
tering, face  pale,  drawn,  and  covered  with  clammy  perspiration, 
eyes  sunken,  conjunctivae  very  pale,  and  the  sclerotic  of  pale 
yellowish  hoe.  'l'he  cheeks  were  flushed,  the  alae  nasi  dilated, 
the  breathing  was  36,  and  the  pulse  120.  A  dry,  harsh  cough 
caused  pain  in  the  left  side.  The  temperature  was  103.2°  F. 
There  was  marked  wasting  of  the  body,  the  bony  points  being 
most  conspicuous  and  prominent.  Dilated  venules  were  very 
conspicuous,  and  tortuous  over  tne  lower  thoracic  region,  and 
abdomen.  A  large  swelling  could  be  seen  occupying  the  left 
hypochondriao  left  Inmbar  and  left  inguinal  regions,  and 
extending  across  the  abdomen  to  the  epigastric  and  umbilical 
regions  :  the  former  it  practically  occupied  in  Its  entire  extent, 
the  latter  only  the  upper  third.  Along  the  anterior  border  of 
this  could  distinctly  be  felt  several  notches,  and  the  outline  of 
the  spleen  could  be  easily  felt  by  dipping  the  fingers  over  the 
edge  of  the  rounded  mass,  when  these  notches  became  very 
evident  to  the  touch.  The  spleen  was  tender,  and  varied  in 
size  daily,  some  dajs  being  as  much  as  two  to  three  finger- 
breadths  larger  than  on  others. 

Her  history  was  as  follows:  She  had  married  when  18  years 
of  age  ;  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom  four  are  alive  ;  there 
was  also  a  history  of  numerous  miscarriages,  but  as  to  their 
number  I  could  obtain  no  definite  information.  All  her  con- 
finements and  miscarriages  had  been  uneventful.  Up  to 
twelve  years  ago  she  had  always  enjiyed  the  best  of  health, 
and  there  was  no  history  of  any  prior  illness.  At  that  date  she 
noticed  a  swelling  in  her  left  side,  and  then  consulted  many  of 
the  leading  physicians  and  surgeon?,  who  told  her  that  her 
spleen  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  wanted  to  know  If  she  had 
ever  resided  abroad  or  in  the  fen  country,  but  to  this  she 
replied  in  the  negative,  as  she  was  born  in  the  north  of  London, 
and  had  never  been  out  of  England. 

The  attack  for  which  1  was  called  in  was  one  of  influenzal 
pneumonia,  which  took  ratber  a  severe  course,  as  there  were 
symptoms  of  cardiac  failure,  but  under  the  use  of  hypodermic 
inj  actions  of  strychnine  she  gradually  recovered.  It  was  then 
that  the  spleen  gradually  began  to  enlarge  still  more,  and 
became  extremely  tender,  but  no  fluctuation  was  to  be 
detected,  and  It  used  to  vary  in  size  two  to  three  fingei  breadths. 
She  also  frequently  complained  of  agonizing  abdominal  pain 
located  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the  spleen  :  it  occurred  after 
taking  food  and  was  relieved  by  eructation,  being  evidently  due 
to  the  distension  of  the  stomach  pressing  on  the  spleen  end 
other  viscera,  and  stretching  the  adhesions  which  had  formed 
between  the  spleen  and  intestines.  The  bowels  were  a  con- 
stant sourcs  of  trouble,  as  she  tad  alternate  spells  of  consti- 
pation and  diarrhoea. 

The  one  and  only  specimen  that  I  could  obtain  of  her  blood 
contained  a  large  number  of  leucocytes  in  proportion  to  the 
red  cells,  but,  not  possessing  a  blood-count  slide,  I  was  m  able 
to  estimate  accurately  their  percentage.  I  tried  to  obtain  a 
second  in  order  to  have  this  done,  but  the  patient  and  her 
relatives  stoutly  refused. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearance  of  the  eye  grounds  was 
that  the  vespels  of  both  retinae  were  extremely  tortuous  and 
the  veins  full  and  of  a  much  paler  hue  than  normal  ;  scattered 
here  and  there  were  diffuse  haemorrhages  ;  the  discs  were  very 
pale.  Vision  was  not  grea'iy  affected,  though  she  complained 
of  occasional  blurring  of  the  outlines  of  furniture  and  other 
objects  in  her  bedroom.  The  urine  contained  albumen  in 
varying  amounts,  on  some  occasions  there  being  only  a  faint 
cloud,  on  others  a  distinct  amount,  but  never  more  than  J.  • 
the  rtaitlon  was  acid  ;  specific  gravity  varied  from  1010  to 
1015.  11  rates  and  phosphates  were  often  present  in  great 
excess,  and  onoe  Fehllng's  solution  was  reduced. 


On  February  4th,  1907,  she  developed  syncopal  attacks, 
which  recurred  with  increasing  severity  each  day,  and,  In 
spite  of  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  and  digitalln, 
terminated  fatally  on  February  11th. 

During  the  last  few  days  there  were  marked  signs  of  pro- 
gressive cardiac  dilatation,  which  was  evidently  due  to 
degenerative  myoaarditis  produced  by  the  toxic  condition 
Induced  by  the  spleen.  There  was  no  epistaxis,  bleeding 
from  the  gums,  haemoptysis,  or  haematemesis,  though  there 
were  a  few  scattered  purpuric  spots  on  the  arms  and  legs. 
There  was  no  jaundice,  nor  could  any  ascitic  fluid  be  detected 
in  the  abdomen,  the  walls  of  which  were  very  supple,  allowing 
palpation  to  be  readily  made,  and  there  was  no  oedema  of  the 
feet  and  legs.  Towards  the  end  thpre  was  a  slight  elevation 
of  temperature,  ranging  fron  99°  to  100  4°  F. 

She  was  given  splenic  pulp  tabloids  (B.  W.  &Co.)  gr.  v 
ter  in  die,  but  I  think  tbat  one  could  hardly  consider  this  a 
fair  test  of  them,  as  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  before 
trial  was  made  of  them. 


A   FORGOTTEN   SWAB  :     ANOTHER   WARNING. 
By  G.  T.  GIFFOBD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S., 

DAB  WEN. 

On  the  evening  of  June  12  ih  last  I  was  asked  by  the 
locum  tenens  for  a  neighbouring  doctor  to  see  a  woman 
who  was  suffering  from  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. She  had  walked  to  his  surgery  on  the  previous  day, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  constipation,  but  no  vomiting  had  then  occurred.  She 
stated  that  three  months  previously  she  had  undergone 
an  abdominal  operation  for  what  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  an  extrauterine  fibroid.  Since  the  operation 
she  had  felt  well  until  within  the  last  forty- eight  hours. 
Nothing  very  definite  was  to  be  made  out  by  palpation 
excepting  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  with  general  tenderness.  This  condition,  together 
with  much  pain  of  a  straining  character  and  incessant 
vomiting,  necessitated  an  immediate  operation. 

The  same  evening  I  opened  the  abdomen  ;  distended 
and  inflamed  coils  of  small  intestine  presented,  which,  on 
being  followed  down,  soon  displayed  a  mass  impacted 
within  the  ileum  about  half-way  along  its  length.  I  made 
a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  bowel  wall  over  the  site  of 
the  impaction  just  long  enough  to  enucleate  it ;  and  then, 
after  sewing  this  incision  and  the  abdominal  wall  up 
again,  got  the  patient  back  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Her  subsequent  recovery  was  uneventful  and  uninter- 
ruptedly good. 

Oa  examining  the  impacted  mass  directly  after  the 
operation,  it  was  found  to  be  a  surgical  swab  (wool 
surrounded  by  gauze),  which  had  been  left  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  at  the  previous  operation,  and  which 
had  eventually  ulcerated  through  the  intestinal  wall  and 
was  now  trying  to  be  passed  along  the  intestine.  It  had 
evidently  gained  entrance  to  the  bowel  several  feet  above 
the  site  of  impaction,  where  there  was  noticed  to  be  an 
inflamed  portion  of  bowel  adherent  to  the  posterior 
abdominal  wall. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  similar  to  this,  and  con- 
sider It  sufficiently  interesting  to  report,  and  worth  while 
adding  to  the  already  numerous  warnings  against  using 
small  swabs  within  the  abdomen  during  operations. 

The  occurrence  of  a  rare  human  parasite  in  a  boy  has 
recently  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Blanchard  before  the 
Acad6mie  de  Mejdecine  of  Paris.  ZHpydilium  caninnm,  as 
its  specific  name  implies,  is  chiefly  fuiind  in  dogs,  though 
it  also  occurs  in  cats,  and  probably  in  other  animals. 
There  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  different  species  of  the  genus 
Dipyflilium,  all  being  parasites  of  the  carnivora,  and  six 
being  known  in  the  cat  and  dog.  The  present  species, 
however  is  the  only  one  as  yet  recorded  as  infecting  man, 
and  hitherto  only  60  cases  have  been  known,  59  of  which 
were  in  Europe  and  1  only  in  the  T'nited  States. 
D.  canimtm  is  a  taenia,  usually  about  18  in.  or  20  in.  in 
length,  the  terminal  segments  longer  than  thei-  width, 
find  measuring  about  10  mm.  to  12  mm.  by  2  mm.  or  3  mm. 
They  are  expelled  per  anum,  and  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  reddish  white  colour.  This,  which  disappears  in 
alcohol  or  formalin,  is  due  to  the  ova,  which  are  massed 
together  in  groups  of  8  to  15,  and  fill  the  whole  segment. 
The  clinical  symptoms  are  mainly  of  a  reflex  order, 
similar  to  those  produced  by  THchoaepkahu  ilitpar,  and 
thymol  is  recommended  as  the  best  remedy.  A  fact  of 
much  interest  is  that  the  ilea  is  said  to  be  the  intermediate 
host. 
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SE  TIOX    OF    TROPICAL    DISEASES. 

James  Cantliit,  F.R.C.K.,  President. 


PR1  CEDENT'S    INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS. 


It  is  two  years  since  this  Section  met,  and  during  the 
period  an  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  tropical  medicine.  At  previous  meetings  the  record  of 
twelve  months'  work  occupied  the  full  time  available  for 
our  discussions,  but  with  twenty-four  months'  work  to  dis- 
cuss and  consider  there  is  evident  danger  of  your  President 
having  to  apply  that  objectionable  method  of  curtailing 
discussion,  the  closure — a  duty  always  disagreeable  to 
perform,  especially  when  really  valuable  information  is 
apt  to  be  stifled. 

Importance  of  the  Protozoa. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  in  our  discussions 
during  the  pi  it  few  years  is  the  increasing  importance  we 
bestow  upon  the  Protozoa  as  factors  in  the  cause  or  spread 
of  disease.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  bacteriology  usurped  the  attention  of  medical 
observers,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
protozoologists  would  appear  to  te  about  to  oust  the 
bacteriologists  from  the  foremost  place  in  our  search  alter 
the  origin  and  the  epidemiology  of  disease. 

In  the  schools  of  tropical  medicine  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool lectureships  in  protozoology  have  been  founded,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  subject  has  had  to  be  still  further 
specialized,  for  in  these  schools  we  find  lectureships  on 
parasitology,  helminthology,  and  arthropodology  as  neces- 
£3  y  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  tropics.  In 
this  direction,  as  in  several  others,  the  schools  of  tropical 
medicine  are  but  the  pioneer?,  and,  considering  the  im- 
portant part  the  protozoa  are  destined  to  play,  not  only  in 
tropical  but  in  the  pathology  of  temperate  climate  diseases, 
every  general  medical  school  ia  the  realm  must  follow 
the  example  set  unless  it  la  content  \o  fall  behind  in 
teaching  efficiency.  Nor  is  the  list  of  necessary  special 
subjects  exhausted  ;  one  of  the  most  urgently  required  is 
a  lectureship  dealing  with  the  geographical  distribution  of 
disease — a  subject  which,  though  touched  upon  in  several 
departments  of  our  medical  curriculum,  requires  collating 
and  handling  by  one  who  has  made  this  interesting  and 
most  useful  branch  of  study  his  life's  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  holders  of  these  special  chairs  will  always 
be  medical  men,  otherwise  the  several  subjects  they  deal 
with  are  in  danger,  in  the  hands  of  a  pure  scientist, 
of  being  elevated  to  a  high  position,  it  may  be,  In  the 
scientific  arena,  but  possibly  destitute  of  direct  practical 
bearing  upon  disease,  its  elucidation,  amelioration,  or 
its  extinction. 

No  feature  in  the  sphere  of  practical  medicine  has 
developed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  as  the  extent  to 
which  domestic  and  other  animals  have  been  proved  to 
play  a  part  in  the  transmission  of  disease.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  known  that  certain  animals  served  in 
this  way ;  the  dog  was  known  to  transmit  hydrophobia 
and  hydatids,  the  horse  glanders,  and  the  pig  trichina ; 
but  during  the  past  decade  there  is  scarcely  an  animal 
useful  to  man,  or  an  insect  which  besets  his  path,  that  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  an  alternative  host,  or  a  transmitter 
of  serious  scourges,  more  especially  in  tropical  countries. 
The  cow  is  now  accused  of  conveying  tubercle  to  man,  the 
goat  Malta  fever ;  malaria,  filaria,  and  yellow  fever  have 
been  proved  to  be  transmitted  by  mosqultos ;  rats,  by 
their  infected  fleas,  are  answerable  for  plague  in  man  ; 
trypanosomes  are  met  with  In  many  animals,  and  find 
their  way  to  man  by  blood-sucking  flies ;  piroplasmata 


pass  from  animal  to  animal  by  means  of  ticks,  and 
possibly  to  man  by  the  same  media;  the  cy clops  com- 
municates the  guinea-worm  to  man;  the  bed  bug,  the 
common  house-fly,  fleas,  cockroaches,  lice, and  the  animals 
we  style  vermin  nave  been  each  severally  inculpated,  are 
responsible  for  the  conveyance  of  disease  to  man.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  an  animal  with  which  man  is  apt  to  be 
brought  into  contact  at  whose  door  the  ai)CU?ation  of 
infecting  man  with  disease  is  net  now  laid.  This  is  a 
new  and  Important  feature  in  pathology,  which  has 
widened  the  sphere  of  investigation  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  prospect  is  bewildering  in  its  immensity. 

Tfle  dangers  from  these  animals  and  pests  have  long 
been  suspected  and  acted  upon  in  an  indefinite  way,  and 
modern  investigation  is  only  now  explaining  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  these  conjectures.  The  abhorrence  of  vermin 
is  no  doubt  part  and  parcel  of  a  time-honoured  and 
Inherited  legacy ;  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  direct 
inconvenience  so-called  vermin  cause  to  mankind,  and 
admits  of  some  more  deep-seated  explanation.  Our  fore- 
fathers, when  they  drove  rats  from  their  abodes,  were 
conscious,  on  some  empiric  and  indefinite  grounds  it 
may  be,  but  none  the  less  practical  therefor,  that  they 
were  casting  out  the  possibility  of  infection  by  plague; 
and  that,  by  destroying  vermin  generally,  they  were  at 
the  same  time  ridding  themselves  of  channels  of  disease. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  extraordinary  intolerance  of  man 
towards  animals  we  style  vermin  be  explained. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  Has  contact  with  domestic 
animals  no  other  aspect  than  that  of  disease?  Have  the 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  etc.,  no  hygienic  virtues  to 
bestow  upon  man,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  juxta- 
position ?  The  evil  influences  of  the  relationship  are  now 
being  studied  for  the  first  time  in  medical  history,  but 
their  sanitary  benefits,  if  there  are  any,  have  not  yet  been 
thought  of.  The  day  may  come  when  we  shall  look  for 
transmitters  of  health-giving  properties  between  animals 
and  men,  or  vice  versa,  and  understand  aright  the  balance 
of  health  and  disease  in  Nature's  scheme.  An  inquiry 
of  the  kind  implies  a  superlative  and  super-Darwinian 
mind,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  human  intellect  rising  to 
the  occasion. 

To  deal  with  all  the  developments  and  discoveries  in 
tropical  pathology  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  space 
at  my  cispot al  is  impossible.  I  can  merely  mention  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  and  important.  In  Europe  Malta 
fever  has  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the  entry  of  the  Micro- 
coccus melitensis  to  the  human  body  by  the  medium  of 
milk  from  goats  infected  by  the  coccus  ;  the  prophylaxis 
is  evident  and  the  complete  extinction  of  the  disease 
brought  within  the  possibilities  of  practical  hygiene.  In 
Asia,  and  especially  in  India,  plague  engrosses  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  and  practical  workers.  Over  1,000,000 
persons  died  of  the  disease  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year,  and  before  1907  closes  we  cannot  expect 
the  mortality  from  this  disease  to  be  less  than  1,250,000. 

The  germ  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  known  for 
many  years  ;  rats  have  been  connected  with  its  prevalence 
ever  since  the  present  pandemic  developed,  and  the  rat 
flpa  is  now  believed  to  be  the  medium  by  which  the 
c  i  ease  is  conveyed  to  man.  In  spite  of  this  knowledge, 
however,  plague  seems  to  defy  sanitarians,  at  any  rate, 
sanitarians  in  India,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  must  be  undertaken  on  other 
lines  than  those  hitherto  attempted.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  it  is  only  the  machinery  of  sanitary  effort  that  is  at 
fault,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  Imperative  that  India  be 
equipped  with  a  public  health  service  independent  ol 
the  military  service,  and  directly  responsible  to  the 
Government. 

Beri-beri  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source.  Many 
theories  have  come  and  gone  duriDg  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  latest  is  that  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Braddon,  who,  in  his 
painstaking  and  thoroughly  scientific  publication,  The 
Cause  and  Prevention  of  Beri-beri,  contends  that  stale 
white  lice  occasionally  contains  a  poison  which  produces 
beri-beri,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  stable  and 
non-volatile  alkaloid,  resemblicg  atropine  and  muscarine 
in  its  effect.  In  Africa  sleeping  sickness  is  the  scourge 
to  which  most  attention  is  being  given.  An  International 
Sleepios  Sickness  Commission  has  been  formed,  composed 
of  members  from  countries  having  possessions  or  interests 
in  the  afflicted  zone.  All  evidence  points  to  the  tsetse  fly 
—the  Glossina  palpalis-aa  being  the  medium  by  which 
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sleeping  sickness  trypanosomes  are  conveyed.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  trypanosomes  undergo  development  in 
the  body  of  the  tsetse  fly  or  whether  the  fly  is  merely  a 
passive  transmitter  of  the  disease  has  not  been  settled. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  categorical 
statement  of  diseases  in  other  lands,  and  of  the 
observations  made  in  connexion  with  them.  Splro- 
chaetes  have  been  found  in  many  tissues  and  in 
many  lesions  during  recent  years,  but  their  exact 
pathological  significance  and  their  place  in  zoological 
classification  are  as  yet  not  complete.  The  piroplasmata 
and  the  haemogregarines  have  assumed  an  importance  in 
animal  pathology  hitherto  unsuspected,  and  the  haemo- 
rlagellates  are  fascinating  the  attention  of  the  pure 
scientist  and  of  the  practical  pathologist.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note,  however,  that  of  the  chaos  of  isolated 
observations,  serious  attempts  are  being  made  to  classify 
the  several  blood  inhabiting  protozoa.  The  most  recent 
attempt  is  that  of  Sambon,  who  bases  his  classification  on 
the  changes  in  the  ookinete,  and  arranges  the  baemo- 
flagellates  into  the  four  families  as  the  result.  Sambon's 
classification  of  the  haemoprotozoa  (1906):  (1)  Haemo- 
gregarinidae  (produces  sporozoites  in  secondary  capsules 
or  spore  bags) ;  (2)  Plasmodidae  (produces  naked  sporo- 
zoites); (3)  Spiroschaudlnniidae  (elongates  and  breaks  up 
into  numerous  sporozoites);  (4)  Haemoproteidae  (divides 
by  longitudinal  fission  into  two  similar  forms,  whii-h  again 
divide  repeatedly,  until  minimal  forms  or  sporozoites  are 
produced).  In  the  first  two  groups  the  ookinete  encysts,  and 
in  the  last  two  it  remains  free.  Our  knowledge  of  schisto- 
somes has  been  advaaced  considerably.  The  parasite  so  long 
known  as  the  Biikarziz  haematobia  or  Distomum  hatmatobium 
is  now  styled  the  Shistosomum  haematobium.  There  are  now 
recognized  four  varieties  of  schistosomes,  determined  by 
the  characters  of  the  egg:  (1)  In  S.  haematobium  the  eg?s 
are  ovoid  and  po-sess  a  terminal  spine ;  (2)  in  -S.  bovis  the 
eggs  are  spindle-shaped,  with  a  terminal  heart  shaped 
spine ;  (3)  in  5.  japonicum  ovoid  and  no  spine  ;  and  (4)  in 
S.  mantoni  oval  with  a  lateral  spine.  The  «S.  mansoni 
occurs  chiefly  as  an  intestinal  occupant,  whereas  the 
S.  haematobium  affects  the  urinary  tract. 

The  metamorphosis  of  Dracunculus  medinensis  (Guinea 
worm)  in  Cyclops  guadricornis  has  been  known  for  some 
time,  but  how  the  filaria  entered  the  human  body 
remained  undetermined.  Recently,  however,  Leiper  has 
helped  towards  the  belief  that  the  parasite  gains  access 
to  the  human  body  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in 
consequence  of  his  observation  that  the  cyclops  itself, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
digested,  but  that  the  larvae  of  the  Guinea  worm  it  may 
contain  are  stimulated  to  activity  thereby. 

It  is  impossible  to  recount  the  many  observations  made 
by  medical  men  in  tropical  countries  during  recent  years, 
for  tropical  medicine  has  many  keen  workers  entered  in 
its  ranks,  men  who,  far  separated  from  laboratories  and 
often  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  world  have  contri- 
buted to  our  store  of  knowledge,  and  helped  to  advance 
this  department  cf  medicine,  which  may  with  truth  be 
said  to  have  outstripped  in  discovery  every  other  branch 
of  medicine. 

PAPERS  DISCUSSING 

ANTIMALARIAL   SANITATION. 

L— W.  J.  R.  Simpson,  M.D.Aberd.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  King's  College,  London. 

RECENT  DISCOVERIES  WHICH  HAVE  RENDERED 
ANTIMALARIAL  SANITATION  MORE  PRECISE 
AND  LESS  COSTLY. 
The  change  in  Ideas  concerning  the  causes  and  prevalence 
of  malaria  which  has  come  about  in  consequence  of  the 
work  of  Laverau,  Manson,  and  Ross,  together  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  practical  application 
of  Ross's  discovery,  renders  a  discussion  on  the  prevention 
of  malaria  a  much  easier  and  more  practical  undertaking 
than  formerly.  The  vagueness  attending  former  dis- 
cussions was  not  because  of  doubts  being  entertained  as  to 
the  beneficial  results  following  in  certain  instances  the 
clearing,  draining,  and  reclaiming  of  low  lying  lands.  The 
freeing  frim  malaria  of  the  fens  of  England,  of  the  low 
lanis  of  Holland,  of  the  marsh  lands  in  Italy,  and  a  host 
ol  other  places  In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  were  undeniable 


proofs  of  their  efficacy.  Bat  it  was  due  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  miasma  theory  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  pre- 
valence of  malaria  when  there  were  no  marshes  or  forests 
and  when  the  drainage  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  good. 

Similarly  the  personal  protective  measures  based  on  the 
theory  were  found  to  be  far  from  being  uniformly  suc- 
cessful. Sleeping  in  upper  rooms  of  houses,  having 
windows  looking  into  a  central  courtjard  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  the  malarial  wind,  closing  windows  at  night, 
opening  up  dark  passages  in  houses,  and  letting  light  and 
ventilation  into  the  lower  rooms  of  a  house,  though  found 
useful  in  some  cases  failed  in  many  others.  Success  and 
failure  were  alike  uncertain,  and  probably  the  explanation 
of  these  and  the  value  attached  to  any  particular  pre- 
caution were  obscured  by  the  fact  that  mosquito  nets  were 
not  infrequently  used,  with  the  object  of  protection 
against  the  bites  of  mosquitos,  sand  flies,  and  other 
Insects. 

Fortunately  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  are  now 
cleared  up.  The  facts  established,  that  the  malarial 
parasite  has  a  life- cycle  in  man  and  in  certain  genera  of 
mosquitos,  that  such  mosquitos  are  the  carriers  of  in- 
ftction,  and  that  water  is  required  in  the  breeding  places 
of  the  mosquitos  for  their  larval  development,  explain  the 
value  and  the  limitations  of  clearing,  draining  and  re- 
clamation ;  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  protection 
sometimes  derived  from  sleeping  in  upper  storied  rooms 
or  with  the  windows  in  the  central  courtyard  open  while 
all  the  others  were  closed.  They  bring  to  light  the  value 
of  the  mosquito  curtain  as  a  protective  against  malaria 
which  was  in  some  indefinite  way  suspected.  Tney  also 
net  only  make  clear  the  reason  for  the  marshes  and  forests 
being  malarious,  but  they  transfer  our  vision  to  the  many 
breeding  places  of  the  mosquito,  most  of  which  are  gener- 
ally closer  to  dwellings  and  are  more  easily  removed  and 
dealt  with. 

What  should  be  the  First  Steps  taken  in  a 
Malarious  District? 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  malarial  fever  prevention 
I  am  assuming  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
locality  is  an  ascertained  fact,  for  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 
this  matter  inquiry  and  investigation  must  precede  the 
adoption  of  preventive  measures.  Even  in  districts 
known  to  be  malarious  the  disease  la  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  localiz?  those  parts 
1  hat  are  malarious  and  those  that  are  not ;  and  the  ques- 
tion confronts  one  as  to  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
method  of  differentiation.  Can  it  be  best  done  by  ex- 
amination of  thechildreD  or  by  searching  for  the  malarial- 
bearing  mosquitos,  or  should  both  be  conjoined?  I  am 
putting  the  question  in  this  form  in  order  that  those  most 
experienced  may  have  an  opportunity  of  advancing  their 
views.  It  appeara  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  both 
methods  is  most  satisfactory  when  practicable,  as  the  one 
is  useful  in  localizing  the  area  of  malaua  preva'ence  and 
the  other  in  focussing  or  discovering  the  particular  source 
or  sources  in  that  area  from  which  the  malaria  is  derived, 
in  other  words  the  breeding  places. 

Every  one,  however,  is  not  conversant  with  the  niceties 
of  distinction  between  the  different  varieties  cf  Ancphtles 
that  are  malarial-bearing  and  those  that  are  not;  nor  is 
the  work  of  separation  in  such  a  state  of  completion  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  practical  politics  except 
perhaps  to  a  very  few  entomologists  who  are  specialists  on 
the  surject. 

If  it  is  to  be  a  choice  between  one  or  other,  I  think  the 
examination  of  the  children  according  to  locality  is  the 
most  important  and  safest  method,  while  for  preventive 
purposes  the  starch  for  Anopheles  genorally  is  sufficient  in 
order  that  their  breeding  places  shall  be  first  dealt  with. 
I  would,  however,  supplement  it  by  treating  all  breeding 
places  of  mosquitos  in  tho  area  and  its  vicinity. 

A  question  arises  here — and  I  speak  under  correction  In 
the  presence  of  so  many  experienced  collectors  of  mos- 
quitos and  investigators  into  the  life  and  habits  of  these 
insects — if  the  differentiation  of  the  Anopheles  is  of  very 
great  importance  from  a  preventive  point  of  view.  Has 
not  the  result  of  differentiation  in  many  cases  shown  that 
harmful  and  harmless  Anopheles  with  Culices  are  not  in- 
frequently associated  together  in  the  same  breeding 
places?  If  this  is  so,  one  can  conceive  the  possibility, 
alter  an  unsuccessful  search  for  Anopheles  known  to  be 
malarial-bearing— the  failure  being  due  to  the  presence 
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of  a  large  number  of  non-malarial-bearing  Ancpheles  and 
Culices — of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
malaria  in  the  district,  and  yet  the  examination  of  the 
children  refuting  this  conclusion.  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  this  association  of  different  species  and  varieties  of 
mosquitoa  is  a  fact,  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  the 
children  are  suffering  from  malaria,  the  campaign  should 
be  directed  against  the  mosquitos  and  their  bteedii.g- 
places  in  the  vicinity,  rather  than  against  any  particular 
species  of  Anopheles  which  is  known  to  be  rnalarial- 
bear'ng.  Buf,  even  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  I  would  still  advocate 
the  destruction  of  all  mosquitos  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  because  very  few  have  the  knowledge  whereby 
the.  'ian  discriminate  between  an  Anopheles  that  is  malarial- 
bsai    g  and  one  that  is  not. 

Ho^   Far  from  Dwelling  houses  is  a  Promotive 
Zone  Required  ? 

Anot.  er  point  of  importance  from  a  preventive  point 
of  view  is  how  far  from  dwelling-houses  need  preventive 
measures  be  taken.  Unnecessary  expense  is  always  to 
be  avoided,  and  it  is  essential  that,  while  protecting  the 
community,  operations  should  not  be  extended  further 
than  will  meet  this  requirement.  There  are  many 
present  who  will  be  able  to  give  valuable  information  on 
this  subject  from  personal  experience.  The  distance 
depends  a  good  deal  on  local  conditions.  I  think  it  Is 
■recognized  that  the  Anopheles  is  a  more  or  less  domesti- 
cated creature,  and  does  not  fly  far  from  its  breeding 
grounds.  As  a  rule,  could  it  not  be  laid  down,  even  in 
very  malarial  districts,  that  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  is  a  sufficiently  protective  zone?  As  an  instance, 
I  have  in  mind  Port  Swettenham,  In  the  Malay  States, 
which  was  so  malarious  a3  to  raise  serious  proposals  for 
its  abandonment,  and  which  has  now  been  rendered  free 
from  malaria  though  situated  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  marshes  containing  Anopheles.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  may  not  be  enough  when 
a  periodical  but  gentle  wind  blows  directly  over  and  from 
a  marsh  on  to  houses  exposed  to  the  same  wind,  and 
especially  if  the  houses  are  elevated  somewhat  above  the 
marsh,  so  that  there  is  no  protection  by  trees.  Such 
conditions  when  existing,  and  the  huts  and  houses  cannot 
be  removed  to  a  healthier  site,  can  only  be  met  by 
mosquito  netting  in  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  huts 
and  houses  and  inisimito  curtains  for  the  beds,  but  before 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  marsh  all  nearer 
breeding  places  of  mosquitos  should  be  sought  for  and 
.removed. 

Different  Conditions  Demand  Different  Modes  of 

Applying!  Anti-malarial  Sanitation. 
As  different  conditions  demand  different  modes  of 
applying  anti-malarial  sanitation,  I  propose  to  select  a 
lew  of  the  more  common  conditions  associated  with 
malaria  and  to  illustrate  their  mode  of  removal.  Pro- 
tective measures  against  encroachments  of  the  sea  and 
against  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  as  well  as  the  drainage 
of  great  marshes,  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  They  are  costly  and  demand  the  mechanical  skill 
of  highly-trained  engineers  well  versed  in  the  drainage 
and  reclamation  of  land.  When  such  conditions  exist, 
removable  only  by  the  execution  of  large  works,  the  com- 
muaity  is  best  protected  by  the  safeguards  adopted  in  the 
Roman  Campagna— namely,  by  mosquito- protected  houses, 
mosquito  curtains,  the  destruction  of  breeding  places  in 
and  around  the  immediate  premises,  veils  and  gloves  in 
tbe  evening,  and  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  in  the 
unhealthy  season.  In  this  connexion  interesting  points 
for  discussion  are :  When,  how  long,  and  in  what  doses 
should  the  quinine  be  given,  and  what  should  bs 
administered  as  a  substitute  when  quinine  cannot  be 
tak:n?  What  is  the  value  of  arsenic  under  such  circam- 
stan  >es  ?  Precautionary  measures  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
taken  by  more  than  a  few,  unless,  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
medical  staff  with  authority  to  systematically  visit  the 
houses  once  a  week  during  the  malarial  season. 

In  any  campaign  against  malaria,  whatever  may  be  the 
anti- malarial  measures  adopted,  I  would  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  there  being  a  staff,  however  small  it  may  be, 
under  the  direction  oi  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  for 
the  purpose  o!  carrying  out  the  requisite  measun  s  or 
fleeing  mat  they  are  carried  out.  Theoretically  it  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  diffuse  information  as  to  the  precautions 


required  for  self-preservation,  and  this  should  always  be 
done,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  vast  majority  of  a 
community  will  never  take  the  trouble  to  carry  out  any 
protective  regulations  unless  its  members  are  constantly 
reminded  of  them  by  seeing  that  a  practical  interest  is 
taken  in  their  adoption  by  those  from  whom  the  informa- 
tion emanates.  The  best  educative  agent  for  the  present 
generation  is  the  health  department,  and  without  the 
latter  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  active  cooperation  of  a 
native  community. 

Mhasup.es   in   Localities   Subject  to  Tidal  Floodiisgs. 

Even  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances  simple 
measures  adopted  with  the  object  of  preventing  tidal  waters 
overflowing  on  to  the  low-lying  land  close  to  the  town,  and 
thp  draining  of  this  low  lying  land  in  order  to  lower  the 
sub  oil  water  and  give  a  free  outlet  to  the  rain  water,  bring 
about  excellent  results.  I  do  not  think  I  can  bring 
forward  a  better  instance  of  this  than  one  which  came 
under  my  personal  observation  last  year  when  I  was  in 
the  Malay  States.  It  is  that  of  Port  Swettenham,  rendered 
practically  free  from  malaria  by  the  energy  of  Drs.  Malcolm 
Watson,  and  Travers,  ably  seconded  by  the  engineers. 
Port  Swettenham  fs  a  small  town  built  on  raised  land 
reclaimed  from  a  swamp,  and  adjoins  swampy  land  covered 
with  mangrove  trees.  As  stated  previously,  it  was  so 
unhealthy  as  to  raise  a  question  of  abandonment.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  was  decided  on  Dr.  Watson's  recom- 
mendation to  construct  a  bund  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
prevent  the  tidal  waters  from  the  marsh  overflowing  on  to 
the  low  land  close  to  the  town  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
marsh,  to  clear  this  low  lying  land  and  drain  it  by  a 
series  of  parallel  ditches  with  small  wooden  sluices  at 
their  outlets  through  the  bund,  and  to  fill  up  any  portions 
of  low  land  that  could  not  be  drained.  The  result  is  that 
Port  Swettenham  has  been  freed  from  malaria.  There  were 
no  kno  ivn  cases  when  I  was  there  in  August,  1906 ;  and  in 
1905  an  examination  of  seventy-six  children  showed  none 
to  be  infected. 

I  consider  Port  Swettenham  one  of  the  worst  localities 
which  could  have  been  selected  for  carrying  out  anti- 
malarial sanitation,  and  tbe  success  which  has  been 
achieved  shows  that  no  place  with  similar  conditions, 
however  malarious,  should  be  considered  to  be  beyond 
remedial  measures. 

Marshes  at  the  Foot  of  Hills. 

Small  marshes,  or  small  areas,  with  a  water-logged  soil 
are  frequently  brought  about  by  the  configuration  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  or  by  the  nature  and  relative  position 
of  the  strata  of  the  soil.  They  are  best  dealt  with  by 
constructing  intercepting  or  catchwater  drains,  which 
intercept  the  flow  of  water  coming  from  the  high  lands, 
and  which  carry  it  away  to  the  lower  natural  waterways 
without  permitting  it  to  lodge  and  waterlog  the  low 
lands  or  plain  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  hills. 
These  intercepting  drains  cut  off  the  springs,  under- 
ground water,  and  surface  water  from  the  high  lands. 
They  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind ;  for  instance,  a  ditch 
constructed  so  as  to  follow  the  windings  and  contours  of 
the  high  land  where  it  joins  the  plain  will  cut  off  most  of 
the  water,  which  is  then  conveyed  into  larger  trenches 
and  finally  discharged  into  the  natural  waterways  of  the 
localities.  The  waterlogged  low  land  can  then  be  dried 
by  the  construction  of  the  necessary  number  of  ditches 
that  may  be  required  to  lower  the  level  of  its  subsoil 
water  and  effectively  drain  it. 

This  use,  of  contour  catchwater  ditches,  together  with 
ordinary  ditches,  in  the  portion  of  land  waterlogged  is  a 
method  which  experienced  planters  have  adopted  for 
dryiDg  their  lands  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
It  is  used  much  in  Italy,  and  has  been  employed  with 
excellent  results  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Watson  at  Klang,  where 
conditions  of  this  kind  exist.  It  is  a  method  which  can 
be  easily  carried  out  by  a  few  coolies  cuttiDg  the  ditches 
ti  a  proper  gradient  under  supervision  after  a  rough  plan 
of  the  lines  of  proposed  drainage  have  been  carried  out 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  engineer  and  medical  officer.  If 
there  is  no  engineer  the  work  can  still  be  carried  out. 
The  cost  is  small,  but  the  results  in  drying  the  land  and 
the  consequent  removal  of  breeding  greundsformoEquitos 
are  remarkably  good. 

The  ditches  hive  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  not 
be  permitted  to  assume  a  switchback  railTra/ undulation, 
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or  to  have  their  utility  spoiled  by  being  blocked  or  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation  on  them.  These  conditions  may 
often  be  seen  in  malarial  districts. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  an  open  ditch  in 
certain  situations,  and  then  a  deeper  one  filled  in  with 
rubble  stones,  pebbles,  gravel  stones,  and  covered  with 
gravel  or  earth,  makes  a  good  substitute  so  long  as  they 
are  numerous  enough. 

Pools  in  "Watercourses. 

Backwater  and  other  pools  found  in  many  rivers  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  or  in  waterways  in  the  plains 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  hill  are  not  uncommon  agents 
causing  malaria  in  a  district ;  very  little  work  with  a  few 
coolies  can,  by  the  cutting  of  channels  into  the  nwin 
stream  or  running  many  of  them  together,  remove  the 
stagnancy  of  their  water,  or  at  least  remove  the  pools  to 
a  safe  distance  away  from  the  houses.  In  the  case  of 
watercourses  coming  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  if  any 
pools  cannot  be  removed  by  this  method  or  by  training 
them,  they  can  be  regularly  treated  with  kerosene  or 
petroleum.  The  draining  of  nullahs,  together  with  other 
anti-malarial  measures,  has  been  followed  by  very  excel- 
lent results  in  Hong  Kong,  where  the  admissions  to  hos- 
pital for  malaria  have  been  reduced  more  than  half  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Ellichpur  Cantonment  in  the  Berars  is  another  good 
example  of  the  improvement  in  health  as  regards  malaria 
which  may  result  from  a  few  simple  measures  systematic- 
ally carried  cut 

The  cantonment  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Satpura  range,  and  the  neighbourhood  with 
its  village  1  including  the  forest  of  Mehl  Ghaut  on  the 
slopes  of  ihe  hill  about  seven  miles  away,  is  similar  in 
chars c.er  to  the  Terai,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  form ■  r  days  the  cantonment  was  a  large  one,  having 
been  established  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  the 
battle  of  6  r  ^aon  in  1S03  to  guard  the  passes  across  the 
Satpura  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  Pindarries 
and  Mahrattas.  It  was  always  exceedingly  unhealthy 
owing  to  m  1  rial  fever  aggravated  by  the  type  brought  in 
by  the  re  >p[e  living  in  the  Mehl  Ghaut  forest,  and  on  that 
account  m  s  later  recommended  to  be  abandoned.  This 
was  not  doi.e  but  the  troops  were  reduced,  and  within 
receDt  years  no  more  than  a  battery  of  artillery  and  a 
regiment  of  native  infantry  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent 
v,'ere  Btati  >ned  there  until  the  recrganization  lately  carried 
out  by  Lord  Kitchener,  and  then  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
altogether-  The  military  lines  were  within  100  yards  of 
one  of  the  hill  streams.  In  1898,  Colonel  Swain,  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Sanitary  Commissioner  of 
Berars,  basing  his  action  on  Ross's  discoveries,  began  to 
put  into  force  anti-malarial  measures.  These  consisted  in 
cutting  channels  from  the  stagnant  pools  in  the  rivers  to 
the  small  central  streamlet,  and  thus  draining  them, 
filliDg  up  those  that  could  not  be  drained,  and  pouring 
kerosene  oil  on  others.-  In  the  lines  themselves  the 
vessels  kept  full  in  case  of  fire  were  emptied  once  a 
week  and  scrubbed  out  with  kerosene  oil. 

The  water  vessels  in  the  sepoys'  houses  were  emptied 
every  week,  and  dried  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  all  pools 
were  filled  in,  no  water  was  permitted  to  remain  lying 
about,  and  quinine  was  given  out  periodically.  The  result 
was  a  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  troops,  and 
the  cantonment,  which  was  previously  dreaded  by  the 
soldier  for  its  unhealthiness,  became  as  healthy  as  other 
cantonments  which  had  no  malarial  fever.  The  civil 
Dopulation  of  Eliichpur,  where  no  similar  measures  were 
carried  out,  did  not  share  in  this  change,  but  continued  to 
be  malarious.  Major  Bidie  commenced  carrying  out  these 
measures,  and  later,  when  he  was  on  leave,  they  were 
continued  by  Captain  Liston,  who  found  the  prevailing 
variety  of  mosquito  to  be  Anopheles  listonia. 

The  whole  was  done  by  regimental  labour  parties  and 
the  cost  was  very  small.  Tims  a  station  which  was  a 
terror  to  the  soldier  and  his  family  was  converted  at  a 
very  small  cost  into  a  healthy  cantonment. 

Artificial  Conditions  Favouring  Malaria. 
Turning  to  artificial  conditions  favouring  malaria  pre- 
valence as  distinguished  from  natural  conditions,  those 
caused  by  excavation  works,  railway  embankments  and 
buildings  arc  well  known.    It  is  ext'aordinary  to  see  tbe 


amount  of  damage  to  the  health  of  a  locality  an  engineer 
or  contractor  will  do,  because  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
insist,  in  the  agreement  drawn  up  for  the  execution  of  the 
works,  that  the  place  shall  not  be  made  malarious  by 
them;  wherever  one  goes  in  any  part  of  the  world  the 
same  mistakes  are  seen,  and  the  same  preventable  condi- 
tions are  reproduced. 

The  sanitarian's  advice  is  only  sought  for  when  the 
locality  becomes  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  then  sanitary 
works  to  remedy  what  could  have  been  prevented  are  set 
down  as  very  costly.  For  preventive  purposes  the  advice 
should  be  asked  for  before  the  works  are  begun.  It  is 
more  valuable  then,  and  would  save  an  immense  amount 
of  sickness  and  expense.  No  one  but  the  Americans  have 
hitherto  proceeded  on  these  lines. 

Antimosquito  Sanitation  of  Dwelling  Houses. 
In  regard  to  house  sanitation,  I  shall  not  waste  your 
time  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ordinary  measures  adopted, 
but  merely  to  say  that  while  attending  to  the  pools  and: 
puddles  in  the  garden  and  premises,  and  the  fumigation 
and  lighting  and  ventilation  of  any  dark  rooms,  the 
vessels  containing  water  for  baths  and  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses should  not  be  forgotten ;  neither  should  the  latrines. 
Dr.  E.  Ross,  Health  Officer  of  Port  Said,  has  practically 
freed  the  town  of  mosquitos  by  periodically  and  systema- 
tically pouring  petroleum  down  the  w.c.'s  and  latrines 
leading  to  the  cesspools,  and  filling  up  underground  cellars 
flooded  with  subsoil  water  or  sewage. 


II. — Professor  Hans  Ziemann, 

Surgeon-Major,  German  Navy;  Medicinal- Referent  in  Cameroons. 

MALARIA  PREVENTION  IN  UNCULTIVATED 
DISTRICTS. 
The  general  subject  of  malaria  prevention  might  be 
divided  into  (1)  general  malaria  prevention,  (2)  personal 
malaria  prevention,  but  a  special  treatment  of  the  latter 
subject  is  not  necessary,  since  the  same  general  pre- 
cautionary measures  apply. 

"We  can  practise  general  malaria  prevention  in  ex- 
tirpating the  malaria  parasites  In  man  (1)  (a)  by 
systematic  prophylaxis  with  quinine  of  those  infected! 
with  malaria,  (?/)  by  killing  those  malaria  parasites  which 
invade  the  human  body  at  the  beginning  of  their  develop- 
ment and  before  a  fever  attack  has  set  in — that  is,  real 
quinine  prophylaxis ;  (2)  by  extirpating  those  mosquitos 
which  convey  malatia  ;  (3)  by  protecting  man  against  the 
bites  of  malaria  mosquitos;  (4)  by  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  resisting  power  of  malaria- infected  people  by  social 
prophylaxis — by  care  for  the  better  feeding,  housing, 
clothing,  and  instruction  in  the  nature  of  malaria,  etc 

The  presupposition  for  the  following  discourse  is  that 
the  development  of  malaria  parasites  takes  place  only  in 
man  and  in  mosquitos.  This  observation  may  henceforth 
be  generally  accepted,  as  all  blood  parasites  found  in 
animals  have  much  similarity  with  human  malaria 
parasites,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  proved  to  be 
different.  I  remember  in  this  respect  especially  the 
parasites  in  the  red  bloo3  corpuscles  of  Cameroon  bats,  on 
which  I  commented  in  1E96,  and  which  in  their  juvenile 
stages  are  not  at  all  to  be  separated  morphologically  from 
the  earlier  forms  of  malignant  malaria  parasites  (see 
Centralblatt  filr  Baiteriologie,  1896)  and  later  observations 
on  bats  by  Dionisi. 

Up  to  the  present  also  the  most  thorough  attempts  to- 
prove  the  existence  of  malaria  parasites  in  the  eggs  of 
malaria  infected  mosquitos  have  been  in  vain.  As  is 
known,  Schaudinn  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the 
malaria  germs  being  transmitted  to  the  jojng  brood  of 
the  malaria-infected  mosquitos. 

1.  The  method  of  extirpating  malaria  parasites  by  the 
systematic  application  of  quinine  to  an  entire  malaria- 
infected  population  (as  R.  Koch  would  have  it)  is  enly 
possible  under  entirely  definite  presuppositions  mi  small 
islands  and  with  the  help  of  a  large  official  staff,  which 
guaranteed  a  constant  supervision.  Evny  relaxation  of 
this  supervision  would  Instantly  give  rise  to  new  malaria 
epidemics.  In  a  practical  sense  this  prophylaxis,  at  least 
In  West  Africa,  is  not  to  be  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
fluctuation  of  the  population.  On  this  point  I  am  at  one 
with  a1!  British  authorities. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  real  quinine  prophylaxis  just 
mentioned,  which  purposes  to  kill  at  the  beginning  of 
their  development  those  malaria  parasites  which  even- 
tually invade  the  body,  is  of  practical  worth.  Of  course, 
this  method  has  on  its  introduction  met  with  considerable 
difficulties  from  the  tropical  white  population.  The 
earlier  isolated  attempts  with  quinine  prophylaxis,  which 
took  place  without  simultaneous  blood  investigation,  are, 
of  course,  not  to  be  recorded  as  systematic. 

I  was  laughed  at  by  al!  old  Africans  in  the  year  1894-5. 
when  for  the  first  time,  on  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Hyiine, 
I  sub\  ited  the  entire  crew  to  a  systematic  quinine  pro- 
phylax  under  careful  simultaneous  microscopic  blood 
contrcl\  My  subjects  received  at  that  time  1  gram  of 
qulnine\  generally  every  fourth  day.  The  result  was 
directly  s  ccesslul.  Of  the  crew  of  86  men,  only  23  fell 
ill,  most  o.  them  with  mild  attacks,  which  were  not  to  be 
recognized  as  malaria  without  blood  investigation, 
although  thl3  year  was  one  of  the  severest  malaria  years 
of  West  Africa. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  a  very  energetic  quinine  treat- 
ment and  re-treatment  of  malaria  was  exercised,  so  that 
I  could  prove  that  it  is  possible  through  prophylactic 
Tolood  investigation  to  discover  the  malaria  parasites  often 
before  an  outbreak  of  fever  has  set  in,  and  even  in  their 
incubation  stage. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  an  effective  quinine  prophylaxis 
only  serviceable  easily  soluble  quinine  (for  example, 
hydrochloride  of  quinine)  is  to  be  used,  and  that  the 
intestines  absorb  the  ruinine.  In  this  case  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  the  quinine  is  taken  in  wafers,  tabloids, 
or  gelatine  capsules. 

I  can  recall,  however,  4  cases  which  suffered  from  severe 
chronic  malaria  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  taken 
unusually  large  quantities  of  quinine  from  the  very 
beginning.  Investigation  showed  that  in  one  case  the 
quinine  capsules  swam  undissolved  in  water  even  after 
three  hours.  In  other  cases  the  quinine  powder  had 
become  entirely  unserviceable,  and  did  not  produce  the 
well-known  subjective  effects. 

As  is  well  known,  the  number  of  different  methods  of 
administering  quinine  is  considerable.  Some  give  small 
doses  daily,  a3,  for  example,  the  British  tropical  doctors 
of  West  Africa  ;  others  give  i-gram  or  gram  doses,  varying 
the  length  of  the  intervals.  Others  again,  on  the  pre- 
cedence of  Robert  Koch,  give  a  gram  eveiy  eight  or  nine 
days,  otherwise  every  seven  or  eight  days. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  leading 
to  Rome,  and  favourable  results  can  be  obtained  with 
diverse  methods.  Only  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say 
of  all  methods,  namely,  that  an  absolute  protection  against 
malaria,  thzt  is,  against  the  first  infection,  is  not  to  be 
effected  by  quinine  alone — that  is  to  say,  by  any  method 
that  can  be  endured  without  injury  to  the  body.  One 
must  endeavour,  with  the  smallest  possible  quinine  doBes 
?.nd  under  the  least  possible  disturbing  doses,  to  achieve 
the  highest  possible  protection  against  malaria.  On  this 
ground  I  cannot  feel  enthusiasm  for  the  two  and  three  day 
quinine  prophylaxis  (every  eighth  and  ninth,  or  seventh 
and  eighth,  cr  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  day).  The 
quinine  taken,  according  to  this,  on  the  second  day,  or 
even  taken  repeatedly  on  the  third  day,  gave  rise  in  the 
large  majority  of  ca'es  in  the  climate  of  West  Africa,  to 
an  abundance  of  subjective  trouble. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  couli  see  that  small  daily  doses 
of  quinine  had  good  effects  in  districts  with  milder 
malaria,  while  iu  districts  with  severer  malaria,  such  as 
the  Cameroons,  little  effect  was  shown.  I  know  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen  who  earlier  took  daily  0  3  gram 
of  quinine  and  suffered  considerably  from  chronic  malaria 
and  the  disposition  to  blackwater  fever.  In  my  opinion 
the  prophylacii.:  quinine  doaes  must,  wherever  possible, 
on  disciplinary  grounds,  correspond  with  scientific  thera- 
peutics; but  this  amounts  tt>  a  I  gram  dose,  which  makes 
a  quinine  solution  of  1  to  10,000  in  a  full-grown  man, 
assuming  a  blood  quantity  of  10  litres.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  efficacious 
quinine  prophylaxis,  that  quinine  shall  constantly  circulate 
in  the  body.  Since  the  quinine  is  excreted  from  the  body 
after  four  days,  it  i3,  without  further  comment,  clear  that 
if  one  takes  quinine  every  eight  or  nine  days  the  body 
is  exposed  without  protection  to  the  possibly  invading 
malaria  germs. 

Again,  a  quinine  prophylaxis  must  not  be  according  to 


scheme,  but  must  permit  of  individualizing  the  prophy- 
laxis. This  individualization  of  the  malaria  prophylaxis 
and  of  the  treatment  is  often  miesing  It  is  clear  that 
nervous  persons  with  a  disposition  to  blackwater  fever 
and  with  strong  idiosyncrasies  against  the  action  of 
quinine,  as  well  as  delicate  women,  have  to  use  a  different 
prophylaxis  with  quinine  to  that  used  by  strong  full- 
grown  men. 

From  these  considerations  I  recommend  the  so-called 
four-day  universal  prophylaxis,  which  ptrmits  of  the 
necessary  quinine  individualization. 

I  prescribe:  (a)  1  gram  quinine  every  four  days,  best 
given  in  the  evening  before,  fciciijg  to  bod,  Kith  5  drops  of 
acid,  hydrochlor ,  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  ringing  in  the  ears  and  nervous  troubles,  with 
1  gram  potassium  bromidi  ;  (6)  1  giarn  euchinia  every 
four  days,  if  1  gram  quia ine  cannot  be  endured;  (c)  i  gram 
quinine,  if  1  grim  etnjhifiiD  cannot  be  endured;  (d)  i  gram 
euebinin,  if  £  gram  quinine  cannot  be  endured.  Those 
who  cannot  endure  i  gram  euchinin  had  better  not  go  to 
the  tropics  at  all. 

In  order  not  to  forget  the  quinine  days,  I  recommend 
that  quinine  be  taken  on  the  lbt,  4th,  3th,  12th,  etc. ;  in 
short,  on  all  dates  divisible  by  4  uc>  to  the  28;h,  and  then 
to  begin  again  on  the  first  of  the  following  month.  This 
method  permits  of  being  applied  in  all  countries,  whether 
they  be  the  seat  of  milder  or  severe  malaria,  and  to  all 
persons. 

The  utmost  value  must  bs  attached  to  the  stringent 
observation  of  the  quinine  days,  so  that  quinine  is  perma- 
nently to  be  found  in  the  body  If,  nevevtht less,  malaria 
sets  in,  I  still  give  for  three  dajs  after  the  successful 
recovery  from  fever  1  gram  quinine  daily,  then  every 
second  day  for  the  next  fourteen  days,  and  again  every 
fourth  day. 

In  case  of  insuppressible  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  I 
recommend  most  strongly  the  intramuscular  injection 
of  quinine  bihydrochlor.  (1  gram  in  sterilized  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2  squ  1)  into  the  glutei.  This 
method,  which  I  have  applied  since  189  J,  should  be  much 
more  generally  employed,  as  a  sure  absorption  of  the 
quinine  takes  place  thereby. 

The  Cameroons  used  to  be  for  Europeans  a  place  of 
terror  and  death.  Even  twelve  y-  ars  ago  the  mortality 
in  Duala  reached  8  to  9  per  cent.,  which  gradually  fell 
to  zero  in  1906,  so  far  only  as  tropical  diseases  aro 
taken  in  consideration.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
above-mentioned  prophylaxis  among  the  employe's  in  a 
large  cocoa  plantation,  consisting  of  upwards  of  80  Euro- 
peans, the  mortality  fell  from  11  per  cent,  to  zero  in 
seven  years.  In  Victoria,  where  the  comforts  of  life  were 
in  earlier  days  very  few,  this  rpgult  is  in  the  first  place  to 
be  ascribed  to  quinine  prophyJasi*. 

A  railway  is  now  to  be  built  from  Dusla  to  the 
Manenguba  Mountains,  thrcurii  broad  swamps,  where  the 
European  often  for  whole  days  is  obliged,  while  surveying, 
to  do  his  work  standing  in  water.  During  the  admini- 
stration of  the  above  -mentioned  prophylaxis  among  the 
60  (and  upwards)  white  m'  n,  there  occurred  only  very 
light  malignant  attacks  for  the  most  part.  Nobody  had 
blackwater  fever,  nobody  required  being  sent  back. 
Several  warships  in  the  Cameroons  bave  had  during 
late  years  no  malarial  attacks  on  beard  at  all,  or  only 
isolated  cases. 

2.  The  destruction  of  malaria  mosquitcs  in  unculti- 
vated districts  is  best  achieved  by  destroying  tiieir  eggs, 
larva,  and  nymphae. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  difcourse  on  this  point 
in  further  detail,  aa  such  sp'endid  results  have  been 
obtained  in  British  colonies  with  this  method,  which  I 
have  likewise  for  years  recommended  for  the  German 
colonies.  The  number  of  malaria  infec.ed  negroes  in 
Duala  (Cameroons)  has  been  reduced  in  a  few  years  by 
about  50  per  cent.  In  places  where  a  modern  malaria 
prophylaxis  is  not  possible,  where  the  swamps  are  so 
immense  that  to  combat  the  mo-gui'oR  is  impossible,  no 
further  European  colonization  should  be  taken  in  hand — ■ 
in  any  case  only  with  the  doctor  in  advance. 

In  my  opinion  the  Influence  of  the  doctors  in  the 
tropics  Bhould  beco.ne  much  greater  than  has  hitherto 
Been  the  case,  for  most  Government  measures  are  closely 
connected  with  hygienic  necessities.  I  have  heard 
numerous  complaiuts  in  this  respect  from  the  doctors  ol 
nearly  all  European  colODies  in  Africa.     Men  like  Bailey 
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and  MaoGregor  have  shown  the  possibilities  in  hygienic 
respects  of  a  broad-minded  administration  in  Africa. 

In  my  opinion,  still  further  systematic  efforts  should  be 
made  in  propagating  such  plants  as  the  waterpest 
(Anacharis  alsinasirum)  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  this  way  suffocates  the  larvae  and  nymphae 
of  the  Anopheles.  In  North  Germany  the  rapid  decrease 
of  malaria  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilhelmshaven  is  to 
be  associated  chronologically  with  the  propagation  of 
waterpest  in  the  trenches  which  traverse  the  marshes  in 
this  district. 

I  proposed  some  time  ago  that,  where  passible,  sea 
water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into  swamps  near  the 
coast,  being  influenced  by  the  experience  that  the  larvae  of 
Anopheles  do  not  thrive  in  water  with  a  percentage  of  more 
than  1  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  Lately,  however, 
Anopheles  larvae  have  been  found  in  water  containing 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  common  salt;  therefore  these 
measures  would  have  offered  only  temporary  benefits,  as 
the  Anopheles  could  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the 
change  of  medium.  Farther  efforts  must  still  be  made  in 
the  case  of  settlements  for  the  cultivation  of  manioc, 
rice,  etc.,  and  the  compulsory  removal  of  swampy  places 
and  of  useless  vegetation.  It  is  a  question  of  political 
character,  whether  one  may  exercise  any  pressure  at  all 
on  the  native?  in  this  respect.  It  depends  very  much  on 
what  kind  of  people  we  have  got  to  deal  with.  I  have 
tried  for  years  to  promote  through  the  Government  a  mild 
but  legal  pressure  on  the  natives.  You  can  certainly  treat 
the  more  intelligent  negro  cf  Upper  Guinea  differently  from 
the  less  intelligent  negro  of  Lower  Guinea.  The  object 
of  mechanical  sanitation  must  be  the  successful  removal 
of  swamps.  The  pouring  of  kerosene  and  saprol  can  only 
be  carried  on  permanently  where  other  mechanical  means 
of  sanitation  are  impassible  or  too  expensive. 

3.  The  protection  of  man  against  the  bites  of  the 
Anopheles  is  best  realized  by  living  in  mo^qulto-prooi 
houses.  Certainly  we  cannot  yet  dispense  with  mosquito 
nets,  especially  on  expeditions ;  but  in  permanent 
European  settlements  we  should  use  as  far  as  possible 
metal  gauze— brass  or  nickel  wire  gauze  being  best.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  details.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  many  mistakes  are  still  made  in  the 
arrangements.  I  have  not  seen  much  success  with  the 
automatic  door  lockers,  because  the  mechanism  suffers 
quickly  from  the  influence  of  the  humid  climate.  Of 
course  one  endeavours  to  protect  the  ankles  and  neck  as 
much  as  possible  by  wearing  high  boots  and  collars. 
MoBt  Europeans  do  not  wear  gloves  and  veils.  Naturally 
one  makes  use  of  veils  and  gloves  during  expeditious  in 
specially  infected  malaria  districts. 

I  have  not  up  to  the  present  seen  the  smallest  per- 
manent sucjess  from  the  application  of  ointments  and 
oils  supposed  to  prevent  the  mo=quitos  from  biting.  Some 
of  these  preparations  help  at  most  for  a  few  hours,  and 
their  pscullar  smell  would  prove  repulsive  to  most 
Europeans. 

It  is  of  importance  that  Europeans  should  be  required 
to  live  at  least  from  j  to  1  kilometre  from  the  malaria- 
infected  natives,  especially  in  uncultivated  districts. 
The  British  Commission  for  investigating  malaria  arrived 
at  this  conclusion  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  myself  in 
1900.  The  good  results  obtained  therefrom  in  Old  Calabar, 
in  Acra  and  in  Cameroons  are  well  known. 

4.  The  above  mentioned  social  prophylaxis  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  all  malaria  countries,  including 
malaria  districts  of  Germany,  the  poor  population  con- 
tributes the  largest  contingent  to  the  malaria- infected. 
So  that  the  combating  of  malaria  is  also  a  social  question. 
One  can  see  also  in  Africa  that  the  population  which 
nourishes  itself  best,  clothes  itself  beet,  and  builds  the 
best  huts  is  also  the  beat  protected  against  malaria. 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  malaria  sweeps  away  con- 
siderably fewer  people  from  the  Dualas  of  Cameroons, 
which  are  a  rather  rich  commercial  people,  than  from 
the  mountain  tribe  of  Bakwiris  In  the  Cameroons 
mountains. 

Certainly  much  goad  has  been  done,  especially  in 
British  colonies,  through  social  care  of  the  negro,  through 
tlie  building  of  market  halls,  and  through  the  intro- 
duction of  general  education  cf  the  people  in  hygienic 
matters.     I  )■  >  ured  to  work  in  the  same 

sense  in  Cameroons,  but  rau-h  has  stiil  to  be  done  for  the 
natives  in  Africa,     .da  h  better  results  could  be  obtained 


were  the  importation  of  alcohol  eveiy where  prevented  in. 
Africa. 

The  nutrition  of  the  natives,  especially  in  Lower" 
Guinea,  is  in  many  respects  entirely  unsuitable.  The 
weaning  from  the  breast  takes  place  very  suddenly.  Just 
in  the  years  wbtn  malaria  is  most  prevalent  among 
children  their  lender  organism  is  packed  in  the  most 
senseless  fashion  with  indigestible  solid  vegetables,  such 
as  manioc  (Manihoi  utilitsimz).  The  result  of  this  is 
intestinal  catarrh  and  dysentery.  Soups,  which  the 
negro  in  Upper  Guinea  (for  example,  in  Togo)  knows,  and 
which  are  of  such  importance  after  weaning  from  the 
mother's  bieast,  are  completely  unknown  in  Lower 
Guinea.  I  know  tribes  which  live  almost  entirely  upon 
plantains.  I  consider  the  plantains  the  greatest  curse  of 
the  native,  this  present  of  an  over- benevolent  Nature  com- 
pelling him,  indeed,  to  idleness.  An  imperishable  fruit 
such  as  rice,  which  admits  of  being  preserved  long  after 
being  harvested,  is  frequently  lacking  in  Lower  Guinea. 
I  have  had  tables  made  in  different  districts  of  Lower 
Guinea  on  the  time  of  sowing  and  harvesting  by  the 
negro,  and  found  that  during  a  large  pirt  of  the  year 
many  negroes  are  underfed.  Makabo  also  keeps  for  only 
two  months  at  most,  and  only  manioc  can  be  obtained,  £& 
a  rule,  in  Lower  Guinea  during  the  entire  year.  I  con- 
sider this  manioc — It  is  necessary  (0  have  tried  this 
disgusting  stuff  oneself— as  the  most  unsuitable  food  for 
the  negroes. 

It  seems  to  me  the  investigation  of  the  physiology  of 
food  in  the  tropics  is  to-day  of  more  importance  than  the 
constant  search  for  new  parasites.  The  physiological 
chemist  is  much  required  also  to  elucidate  the  food  suit- 
able for  dwellers  in  the  tropics.  In  many  flourishing 
African  colonies,  again,  no  one  troubles  himself  much 
about  the  early  marriages  of  the  negro,  about  the  constant 
marrying  of  near  relations  which  is  practised  in  some 
districts,  or  about  senseless  superstitions  which  lead  to  bo 
many  artificial  abortions. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  superstition  which  must  be 
demolished,  that  the  negro  has  such  an  immense  advantage 
over  others  in  being  acclimatized  to  his  native  land. 
Except  for  malaria,  the  negro  falls  ill  much  more 
frequently  than  the  European  race  to  diseases,  especially 
of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  organs. 

There  are  not  so  many  old  people  among  coloured  race3 
as  among  the  European  race ;  the  abundance  of  children 
in  negro  families  living  a  monogamist  life  seems  more 
limited  than  with  the  European.  Tne  consumption  of 
animal  albumen  is  often  too  limited,  and  why  ?  Because 
a  multitude  of  animal  diseases,  especially  the  trypanosome 
infection,  have  decimated  the  cattle.  I  could  at  least 
prove  this  for  the  entire  Lower  Guinea.  The  inordinate 
desire  of  the  negro  for  flesh  forces  him  to  assail  dead 
elephants,  and  even  in  some  countries  of  the  Hinterland 
to  exuene  dead  enemies.  Without  doubt,  Africa  is 
in  many  districts  much  too  poor  in  men  and 
in  cattle,  and  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  Colonialblatt 
in  1904,  to  systematically  group  the  causes.  Enlarge  the 
population  and  jou  enlarge  the  trade,  and  as  the  negro 
cannot,  of  himself,  arrive  at  culture,  so  we  must,  as  a 
more  enlight:  ned  race,  help  him  to  it,  Bat  for  this  we  want 
legislation,  which  supplies  the  needful  means  and  gives 
the  doctors  the  necessary  ir  fluence.  Of  course,  I  can  only 
suggestively  touch  on  the  immense  sphere  of  social  pro- 
phylaxis in  the  tropics.  I  think  of  returning  to  this 
mattir  again  at  the  International  Congress  in  Berlin. 
The  social  prophylaxis  has  also  to  extend  itself  to  the 
Europeans  in  West  Africa. 

The  immense  contrast  between  the  comfort  of  Europeans 
in  Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies  has  already  struck  such 
men  as  Stephens  and  Christophers. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  advocate  with  the 
greatest  iiiintiess  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  only 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  prophylactic  methods,  as  has 
regretfully  often  fanatically  occurred. 

Only  through  the  combination  of  all  the  methods 
referred  to  is  it  pissible  to  reach  that  splendid  goal — 
the  real  conquest  of  Africa  for  the  white  race. 


DISCUSSION. 
Major  Nott,  I. M.S.,  said:  In  1905  I  was  Civil  Surgeon 
of  the  district  of  Murshedabad  in  deltaic  Bengal,  and  had 
practical  experience  of  undertaking  antimalarial  sanita- 
tion on  a  somewhat   larg'.'  scale.     It  was  decided  that 
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measures  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the 
town  of  Barhampur,  the  civil  station  of  the  district,  with 
a  view  of  deciding  whether  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
similar  measures  to  those  u;ed  in  other  well-known  cases 
with  a  less  special  supervision  and  at  a  reasonable  cost  in 
Lower  Bengal.  The  area  selected  was  the  portion  of  the 
town  containing  the  European  quarter  and  a  detached 
portion  of  the  town,  altogether  about  two  square  miles 
In  extent,  and  in  character  partly  urban  (a  bazaar)  and 
partly  rural,  that  Is,  scattered  houses  in  the  midst  of  tanks, 
rank,  ^getatlon,  and  small  cultivated  fields.  A  visit  was 
mads\  the  town  in  the  rainy  season  of  1904,  and  a  report 
made  0.  the  presence  of  malaria  and  an  examination  of 
the  sp\  ies  of  Anopheles  implicated,  from  which  it 
'appeared,  that  the  malarial  index  was  a  high  one,  and 
various  &  >ecie3  of  Anoph'les,  including  the  Anopheles 
liitonii,  we.  3  found.  1'nfortunately,  many  circumstances 
prevented  the  experiment  in  1905  being  as  complete  as 
possible ;  it  commenced  rather  late,  and  was  in  other  ways 
hindered  in  detail.  The  measures  taken  were  these  of 
superficial  drainage  of  collections  of  water,  removal  of 
jungle  (especially  round  running  and  Etagnant  water),  and 
repeated  application  of  kerosene  oil.  Tne  measures  were 
carried  out  under  the  combined  supervision  of  Captain 
Gourlay,  I  JI.S.,  Deputy  Sanitary  Commissioner,  and 
myself  (so  far  as  my  other  duties,  which  were  very 
considerable,  permitted).  The  Deputy  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner made  visits  at  intervals,  and  made  the  micro- 
scopical examinations  and  control  observations.  The 
result  was  that  by  the  beginning  of  October  it  was 
evident  that  the  breeding  of  Anopheles  in  the  area  had 
been  controlled,  and  a  week  later  in  all  the  test  spots  no 
Anopheles  larvae  were  to  be  found.  As  wa9  expected, 
there  was  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether 
malaria  was  lessened  :  conditions  in  a  town  of  this 
description  are  such  as  to  render  any  comparison  with 
previous  years  fallacious.  But  success  certainly  attended 
the  efforts  in  showing  that  the  breeding  ot  Anopheles 
in  such  a  neighbourhood  can  be  checked  by  measures  of  a 
modest  character  as  regards  organization  and  cost.  The 
latter  was  not  more  than  £70,  mostly  expended  on  coolie 
labour  and  kerosene  oil. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Prout,  C.M.G,  (Liverpool),  said:  The  question 
of  antimalarial  measures  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  population  and  to  the  part  of  the  world,  and  I  propose 
to  deal  with  this  matter  as  affecting  the  negro,  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  contact  for  many  years.  The  negro  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  aboriginal  and  the  so-called 
educated.  The  aboriginal  is  easy  to  deal  with ;  he  is 
docile,  intelligent  as  to  his  surroundings,  and  will  as  a 
rule  follow  the  lead  and  obey  the  advice  of  the  European. 
The  so-called  educated  native,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
different ;  he  has  a  superScial  veneer  of  civilization,  he 
thinks  that  his  knowledge  is  profound  where  it  is  very 
shallow;  he  is  very  sensitive  and  intolerant  to  criticism, 
3nd  the  result  is  passive  and  very  often  active  obstruc- 
tion. And  this  leads  me  to  the  point  I  wish  to  make, 
namely,  that  it  i3  not  wise  to  entrust  the  carrying  out  of 
sanitary  measures  to  local  town  councils  or  local  Boards 
on  which  the  majority  is  entirely  native.  Instances  could 
be  given  where  this  has  resulted  in  an  absolute  stoppage 
of  sanitary  progress,  and  sanitary  administrat 'on  should 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Then  educa- 
tion is  important,  so  far  as  the  children  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
adult  native  ;  he  is  too  conservative  and  too  fatalistic  ; 
but  the  negro  child  has  shown  himself  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  education,  and  assimilates  hygienic  teaching 
with  avidity.  It  is  to  the  younger  generation  that  we  must 
look  for  sanitary  progress.  As  an  antimalarial  measure, 
I  do  not  think  the  importance  of  the  administra- 
tion of  quinine  to  native  children  bas  been  sufficiently 
realized,  and  I  would  strongly  advocate  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  quinine  among  the  natives.  For  the  European  it 
will  hi  found  as  a  matter  of  pra^ticil  experience  that 
5  grains  will  be  taken  regularly  when  15  grains  will  not,  and 
I  have  found  that  the  taking  of  5  grains  of  quinine  daily 
has  a  very  marked  prophylactic  effect.  So  far  as  actual 
destruction  of  mosquitos  is  concerned  in  inhabited  places, 
I  think  the  onus  of  keeping  a  place  free  should  be  placed 
on  the  native,  and  this  can  be  done  by  making  it  a 
punishable  offence  to  have  larvae  breeding  in  the  yard. 
It  should  be  made  a  legal  nuisance.  This  has  been  done 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and   should  eventually  result  In  great 


benefit.  Professor  Ziemann  ha?  spoken  as  to  the  necessity 
for  placing  more  power  in  the  hands  of  medical  men. 
With  this  I  fully  agree.  There  is  not  a  single  medical 
man  who  has  served  any  time  on  the  West  Ccast  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  ignoring  of  recommendations  and 
the  disappointments  which  are  met  with,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  Section  will  pass  some  concrete  resolution 
urging  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  influence  of 
medical  men  on  the  Coast  and  carrying  out  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Dr.  H.  Marcus  Fernando  (Ceylon)  said:  Professor 
Simpson's  remarks  in  connexion  with  prophylaxis  of 
malaria  perhaps  did  not  apply  sufficient  emphasis  to  the 
question  of  the  prophylaxis  suitable  to  rural  districts.  In 
towns  and  villages  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  draining 
the  land  and  eradicating  mo'quito  breeding  gTounds  are 
the  best  and  most  efficacious  measures  whereby  to 
suppress  malaria  ;  but  in  rural  districts,  where  ihe  habits 
of  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  agricultural  practice 
of  locality,  preclude  the  drainage  prophylaxis.  The  staple 
food  and  agricultural  icdustiy  of  the  rural  districts  i3iiee. 
For  rice  cultivation,  artificially-created  mosquito  breeding 
grounds  are  absolutely  necessary ;  hence,  if  malaria  is  to  be 
exterminated  by  drainage,  lice  cultivation  will  have  to  be 
given  up — a  condition  in  the  countries  I  am  referring 
to  where  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the  disease.  In 
the  rural  districts,  and  especially  amongst  large  planta- 
tions such  as  tea  and  rubber  estates,  where  the  population 
is  under  intelligent  control,  quinine  administration  can 
be  given  as  a  prophylactic  ana  curative  agent  much  more 
systematically  and  promptly  than  is  usually  done.  I  do 
not  go  ss  far  as  Koch,  when  he  recommends  that  a 
malarial  threatened  community  should  take  15  grains 
every  week  for  months,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
sajing  that  in  a  plantation  where  the  labourers  are 
carefully  supervised  5-grain  dose.?  of  quinine  when  given  as 
scon  as  fever  shows  itself  amongst  the  infected  will  cure 
such  cases  rapidly,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of  gameto- 
cytes  In  the  peripheral  blood,  which  alone  can  infect  the 
mosquito  and  spread  the  disease.  In  1903  I  read  a  paper 
before  the  Tropical  Section  at  Swansea,  wherein  I  stated 
that  in  two  plantations  in  Ceylon  under  my  medical  control 
malaria  had  been  controlled  and  fresh  Infections  prevented 
for  over  nine  years  by  the  above  method.  I  am  happy  to 
state  today  that  the  same  success  has  been  attained  up  to 
this  year.  Last  year  a  Government  experiment  was  carried 
out  in  quinine  prophylaxis  in  a  malarious  village  super- 
vised by  the  headman  and  with  very  little  professional 
help  with  great  success.  With  regard  to  the  dose  of 
quinine  as  a  prophylactic,  I  cannot  agree  with  Professor 
Ziemann  that  15  grains  should  be  given  every  week.  It  Is 
too  large  a  dose  to  be  administered  with  comfort.  A  5-grain 
dose  every  other  day  I  find  quite  satisfactory  if  given  in 
solution  and  before  a  meal.  The  usual  quinine  distribu- 
tion by  Government  is  inefficient,  as  such  distribution  ia 
by  means  of  powders  in  the  form  of  the  common  sulphate. 
As  regards  mosquito-proof  houses  and  other  appliances 
for  preventing  mosquitos  attacking  human  beings,  I  am 
afraid  such  measures  are  unsuited  to  the  climate  of  Ceylon 
and  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Dr.  Andrkw  Balfour  (Khartoum)  said:  The  subject  of 
malaria  is  important  in  the  Sudan,  where  there  is  certainly 
a  population  in  the  more  primitive  stage  of  civilization. 
But  the  conditions  are  changing,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  type  of  irrigation  employed.  Native  irrigation  by 
means  of  sakieh  wheels  and  shaloofs  never  attains  any 
great  dimensions.  The  area  of  land  to  be  controlled  is 
small.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter,  however,  when  land 
is  taken  up  by  capitalists;  great  stretches  are  cultivated, 
and  there  are  many  irrigation  channels  and  perchance 
irrigation  ponds.  This  is  what  is  occurring  in  the  Sudan, 
and  It  has  called  for  speedy  action.  The  following  are  the 
recommendations  for  clauses  to  be  introduced  into  future 
Irrigation  concessions  for  the  prevention  of  malaria,  diawn 
up  by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Board,  and 
adopted  by  the  Sudan  Government. 

Recommendations  for    Clauses  to  be  Introduced  into  Futurt 

Irrigation  Concessions  for  the  Prevention  of  Malaria, 

as  adopted  by  the  Sudan  Government. 

1.  Irrigation  channels  should  be  constructed  on  a  higher 

level  than  the  surrounding  land,  so  that  when  the  flow  of 

water  in  them  ceases  they  may  drain  dry. 
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2.  They  should  be  constructed  of  such  material  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  leakages. 

3.  Their  banks  and  beds  should  be  kept  in  good  repair 
and  the  bed  even,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pools. 

4.  "  Dead  ends  "of  irrigation  channels  should  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  size  compatible  with  efficiency,  so  that 
water  will  not  stagnate  in  them. 

5.  Vegetation  should  be  periodically  cleaned  out  of  the 
channels. 

6.  Sluices  should  be  constructed  so  that  there  is  no 
leakage  to  form  stagnant  puddles. 

7.  "Where  possible  fish  should  be  introduced  and  kept 
in  the  main  channels  to  destroy  larvae. 

8.  Lands  where  water  is  apt  to  stand  should  have  proper 
surface  drains. 

9.  Crcps,  such  as  sugar-cane,  rice,  or  others,  which 
require  to  stand  in  water,  should  not  be  grown  within  a 
mile  of  any  town  or  village. 

10.  In  the  event  of  an  engine  or  pump  breaking  dowD, 
particular  ca>-e  should  be  raken  to  deal  with  stagnant 
pools,  and  petroleum  should  be  used  when  necessary. 

11.  Malarial  fever  and  excessive  numbers  of  moequitc3 
should  be  notified  to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  by  the 
manager  of  the  concession. 

These  regulations  are  likely  to  be  very  valuable,  and  so 
far  have  been  well  received  and  acted  upon.  As  regards 
quinine  for  curative  purposes,  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  value  of  effervescing  preparations,  first 
indicated,  I  thick,  by  Dr.  Burney  Yeo.  In  stating  the 
cost  of  anti-malarial  operations  it  is  very  essential  that 
a  common-sense  view  should  be  taken  and  errors  both  of 
omission  and  commission  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Major  G.  T.  Birdwood,  I.M.S  ,  said  :  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  the  good  detailed  laws  and  regulations  on  drainage 
just  given  by  the  last  speaker.  I  myself  can  speak  of  an 
experience  of  nine  years  in  the  United  Provinces  of  India 
and  I  would  like  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  of  all  anti  malarial  measures  Is  drainage.  This  is 
a  matter  of  money,  and  you  must  get  money  out  of  your 
municipalities  or  cut  of  your  Governments  "for  this  pur- 
pose. "What  was  the  condition  of  the  Cambridgesh'ra  fens 
some  years  ago  ?  They  were  notoriously  malarious.  "What 
is  their  condition  now  ?  No  malaria  is  met  with.  Take 
the  question  of  a  fairly  big  town  or  native  village;  is  it 
really  possible  to  kerosene  oil  all  the  neighbouring  pools 
and  ponds  ?  In  fact,  I  bplieve  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
diminish  the  incidence  of  malaria  over  any  big  area  by 
this  means,  although  it  may  help  a  little  on  a  small 
scale  round  individual  dwellings;  but  unless  the  main 
source  or  supply  of  mosquitos  ia  dealt  with  by  improving 
the  surface  drainage,  smaller  measures  are  useless.  Im- 
prove the  drainage,  ana  the  mortality  will  fall.  It  se=rns 
to  me  that  there  is  often  a  contest  between  commercial 
and  economic  conditions  and  sanitary  laws.  If  you  want 
your  rice  fields  and  your  plantain  cultivation  you  must 
have  irrigated  land  and  consequently  the  prevalence  of 
malaria;  but  common-sense  regulation  of  the  drainage 
round  inhabited  areas,  and  the  prohibition  of  irrigation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  will  do  much  to 
diminish  it.  Another  point  I  should  like  to  lay  stress 
upon  is  the  bad  ventilation  of  native  houses.  Mosquitos 
.1  ust  love  the  dark  corners  of  badly-ventilated  rooms,  and 
1  wouid  like  to  see  a  law  passed  for  the  better  construction 
of  native  huts  and  houses,  and  make  it  compulsory  for 
them  to  have  at  least  one  wiadoiv  in  every  room  The 
hovels  and  huts  which  many  big  towns  allow  to  be  built 
on  their  outskirts  are  often  unfit  for  healthy  human 
habitation,  and  mere  resting-places  for  infected  mos- 
quitos. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G  M.  J.  Giles,  I.M.S.  (retired),  said  ■ 
T)r.  Simpson  has  referred  to  the  question  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  work  of  differentiation  of  species  of 
Anophelm-s.  In  my  opinion  this  is  of  less  Importance 
than  might  be  imagined.  There  are  exceptions,  but, 
speaking  generally,  where  one  species  will  breed  another 
will.  Anopheles  room  wUl  breed  in  filthy  water,  and  most 
of  Indian  malaria-bearing  species  will  not  do  so;  but,  on 
the  other  han&,  funestrti  in  West  Africa,  which  is  one  of 
the  best- known  malaria  carriers,  will  be  found  in  water  as 
dirty  as  any  which  wiU  be  tolerated  by  the  probably 
harmless  rottii.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  harmless!  ess 
of  most  species  is  very  uncertain,  and  based  mostly  on 
negative  evidence,  it  is  clearly  best  to  destroy  all  possible 
breeding  places  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  to 


be  protected.  In  Italy  the  admission  of  sea  water  to 
marshes  has  been  found  highly  effectual.  In  Port  Swet- 
tenham  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  opposite  plan  of 
embanking  and  drainage  was  adopted.  This  depends  on 
the  power  of  certain  tropical  Anopheline3  to  live  in  salt 
water.  I  have  found  funestris  in  West  Africa  in  water 
which  from  evaporation  was  somewhat  Salter  than  the  sea. 
The  Italian  maculipennis,  pseudopictus,  etc.,  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  live  in  salt  water.  Hence  while  all 
freshwater  collections  must  be  unhesitatingly  done 
away  with,  the  policy  adopted  in  dealing  with  salt 
marshes  must  be  based  on  an  investigation  of  the 
powers  of  resistance  to  salt  of  the  larvae  of  the  local 
Anophelines.  An  excellent  proof  of  the  practical  fact  that 
malarial  foci  may  be  quite  small  is  the  case  of  Ismailia, 
In  the  face  of  such  cases,  the  discussion  of  instances, 
doubtless  genuine  enough,  but  exceptional,  of  migration 
of  mosquitos  is  of  little  practical  importance.  The  reports 
of  the  Italian  Society  for  the  Study  of  Malaria  are  full  of 
such  instances.  On  this  acccunt  spot  map3  of  incidence 
of  cases  in  infected  towns  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  work  of  practical  sanitation.  I  should  like  to  ask 
Professor  Zlemann  as  to  what  plan  he  recommended  for 
quinine  prophylaxis,  as,  unfortunately,  I  could  net  quite 
hear  his  plan.  I  gather,  however,  he  prefers  f:equent  small 
doses.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  apt 
to  give  rise  to  chronic  cinchonism.  During  my  visit  to 
"West  Africa  the  year  before  last  I  met  with  numbers  of 
cases  of  such  poisoniog,  and  on  the  other  hand  met 
with  none  amongst  the  few  who  had  adopted  the  alter- 
native plan  of  a  weekly  large  dose.  Daily  large  doses 
may  have  even  worse  effects.  In  the  ship  by  which 
I  returned  I  was  fellow  passenger  with  a  deplorable 
instance  of  this  in  the  person  0/  a  young  military  officer. 
He  had  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  lever — from  his 
account  certainly  not  serious.  He  had  been  given  15 
grsina  of  quinine  daily  f  )r  months,  and  was  then  invalided 
for  heart  trouble,  as  I  believe  functional,  and  brought 
abo  ut  byehronic  quinine  poisoning.  I  get  him  to  leave  the 
drug  off  and  improvement  of  his  symptoms  commenced  at 
once.  Self-drugging  with  quinine,  however,  is  extremely 
common  amongst  the  white  residents,  Secondly,  an  regards 
Dr.  Balfour's  remarks  as  to  irrigation.  It  appears  that  his 
suggestions  are  most  practical,  but  the  fish  introduced 
should  be  ascertained  to  be  larva  eaters  ;  the  best  way 
of  preventing  puddles  is  for  the  canal  administration 
to  punish  severely  any  waste  of  water.  I  am  afraid 
we  are  hardly  likely  to  upset  the  balance  of  Nature,  but 
something  approaching  it  has  been  done  in  all  civilized 
countries  without  serious  hsrin. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that 
had  been  made  by  Professor  Ziemann  that  medical  officers 
in  responsible  positions  in  ths  tropical  color  les  should  be 
allowed  fuller  control  and  more  executive  power.  At  the 
same  time  he  warned  medical  men  in  high  positions  in 
the  colonies  that  it  was  necessary  to  cease  calling  their 
superiors  fools  because  they  did  not  immedir.tely  fall  into 
their  way  of  thinking,  however  wise  and  apparently 
needful  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  suggested 
reforms  might  possibly  be.  One.  of  the  chief  means  of 
dealing  with  the  eradication  cf  disease  from  any  malarial 
district  was  by  educating  the  inhabitants  in  the  elements 
of  sanitation,  especially  elucidating  the  means  of  freeing 
themselves  of  the  particular  Bflourgn  to  which  they  were 
liable.  In  the  schools  of  the  Crown  colonies  ample 
opportunity  of  instructing  children  in  these  matters  was 
afforded, and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  opportunities- 
had  not  been  neglected,  for  in  mes'  of  the  schools  of 
the  Important  Crown  colonies  teaching  directed  towards 
elimination  of  disease  now  constituted  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Instruction  given. 

Dr.  Louis  W.  Sambon  (London)  stated  that  anti-malarial 
measures  failed  from  want  of  thoroughness.  The  several 
methods  in  vogue,  whether  by  mosquito  destruction,  by 
quinine,  or  by  improved  sanitation,  were  all  cairled  out 
on  too  limited  and  temporary  a  scale  to  ensure  permanent 
success.  That  malaria  could  be  got  rid  of  they  knew  from 
several  examples,  none,  perhaps,  incrf  pertinent  than  in 
the  cases  of  England  and  Holland  ;  in  both  fbrsp  countricr- 
malaria  had  been  got  rid  of  by  drainage  and  improved 
sanitation.  In  their  <  (forts  at  the  extinction  of  malaria 
they  had  an  unsuspected  ally,  however,  of  Which  little 
account  had  been  taken.  This  ally  was,  howevpr,  none 
the  less  powerful  because  independent  of  man's  inter- 
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ferenee,  for  it  waa  byperparasitism,  that  was,  the  natural 
inimical  parasites  of  the  malaria  parasites  themselves. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Ross's  black  spores  were  an 
example  of  a  hyperparasite  attacking  the  malaria  organism 
within  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito  and  destroying  it. 
They  had  not  yet  done  much  more  than  cross  the 
threshold  of  investigation  iu  regard  to  malaria  and  its 
extinction  ;  further  investigation  and  prolonged  study 
were  '•equired  to  secure  a  sound  basis  for  future  guidance. 


DISCUSSION   ON 
>\VBETES    IN    THE    TROPICS. 


OPENING     PAPER8. 
I.— Sir  R.  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  I. M.S., 

Pbysieian-in-OrcLmary  to  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  introducing  a  discussion  on  a  disease  suoh  as  diabetes, 

n  the  Tropical  Section,  some  explanation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  necessary,  since  we  can  scarcely  state  that  diabetes  is  a 
tropical  disease  per  te.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  Its 
peculiar  prevalence  amongst  the  Hindu  races  in  India, 
and  especially  its  very  considerable  increase  in  that 
country  of  late  years,  give  sufficient  interest  to  afford  a 
practical  subject  of  debate  even  in  the  Tropical  Section. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  give  a  complete  summary  of  the 
•disease,  my  desire  being  that  this  meeting  should  afford  to 
the  medical  public  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  diabetes  as  met  with  in  the  tropics,  and  that 
the  remarks  generally  should  be  founded  as  much  as 
possible  on  personal  experience. 

The  Glycosuria  of  the  Tropics— The  Part  Dyspepsia 
Plays  Therein. 

In  India,  as  in  Europe,  one  defines  diabetes  as  an  intract- 
able and  constant  glycosuria,  associated  with  serious 
general  symptoms  and  marked  impairment  of  the  health. 
If  the  brunt  of  disease  in  cold  climates  falls  on  the 
Tespiratory  system,  in  the  tropics  it  is  on  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  that  the  burthen  is  heaviest — hence, 
malassimilation  of  food  and  its  consequences  are  at  the 
root  of  many  troubles.  Regarding  glycosuria  as  a  sym- 
ptom of  malassimilation,  its  relationship  to  dyspepsia,  as 
a  cause,  is  easy  to  comprehend.  Glycosuria  is  admitted 
to  include  any  and  every  condition  under  which  the 
urine  gives  the  reaction  of  grape  sugar  in  response  to 
ordinary  tests. 

It  is  also  admit!  ed  that  sugar  may  appear,  either  per- 
sistently or  occasionally,  in  the  urine  of  individuals  who, 
to  all  appearance,  are  in  good  health.  These  are  cases  of 
"  simple  glycosuria,"  and  supposed  to  be  comparable  to 
cases  of  " physiological,  or  intermittent,  albumosuria."  That 
is,  they  are  called  so  when  the  practitioner  can  easily 
control  them;  but  when  control  fails,  then  he  calls  them 
dia';etes  mellitus.  Who  can  truly  differentiate  between 
them  ?  The  typical  diabetic  case  is  easy  of  diagnosis,  for 
in  association  with  the  glycosuria  will  be  the  cardinal 
signs  of  polyphagia,  polydipsia,  polyuria,  and  possibly 
emaciation.  Bat  every  exception  and  variety  exist?. 
Nothing  but  the  lapse  of  time  can  enable  us  to  say  defi- 
nitely as  to  the  benign  nature  of  a  given  case.  We  may 
surmise,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  glycosuria  may 
entirely  disappear  for  a  long  period  and  then  recur,  with 
possibly  considerable  malignancy,  we  must  be  guarded, 
as  such  periods  of  latency  cannot  be  justly  estimated; 
and  the  very  causes  assigned  for  glycosuria  are  as 
commonly  associated  with  the  onset  of  diabetes  mellitus, 
though  we  admit  that  all  who  have  glycosuria  are  not 
diabetics. 

I  may  cite,  from  my  own  experience,  as  examples  of 
temporary  and  comparatively  unimportant  glycosuria : 

1.  The  patient  has  had  a  meal  with  an  excess  of  sugar 
in  it  beyond  his  powers  oJ  assimilation. 

2.  Certain  cases  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

3.  Certain  hysterical  women  during  pregnancy;  certain 
youths  at  examination  times ;  certain  cases  of  accident. 

The  first  two  headings  are  due  to  hepatic  and  gastro- 
intestinal disturbance.  The  third  group  presents  the 
influence  of  the  nerve  centres  on  the  metabolism.  All 
illustrate  derangement  of  digestion,  and  practice  in  India 


impresses  strongly  on  one  the  part  dyspepsia  plays  in 
glycosuria— the  portent  of  diabetes. 

Practically  every  case  coming  before  me  had  been  the 
subject  of  what  are  known  as  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
and  we  may  say  no  diabetes  without  indigestion — its 
forerunner. 

What  is  there  in  Lower  Bengal  to  account  for  the 
commonness  of  the  disease  there  ? 

The  lazy  and  indolent  rich  suffer — the  overworked 
medical  and  legal  practitioners  are  taxedwith  the  scourge. 
What  is  there  in  common  between  these  classes  ?  Simply 
indigestion  and  its  consequences.  The  menial  element 
even  affords  examples  in  Calcutta,  though  up  country,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  rare  amongst  this  class.  Why? 
Money  is  more  plentiful,  excesses  more  possible,  life's 
conditions  more  irregular  and  strenuous,  the  result  being 
digestive  disturbances. 

The  Marwari,  in  Rajputana,  but  comparatively  little 
attacked ;  in  Calcutta  a  very  common  victim.  In  that 
city  he  leads  high  finance,  and  thus  working  the  machine 
to  the  utmost,  attending  least  to  its  needs,  receives 
offended  Nature's  punishment  for  errors  of  diet  and 
digestion. 

The  sick  Bengali  pleader,  leaving  his  overwork  and 
anxieties,  that  have  broken  every  law  for  the  efficiency  of 
assimilation,  goes  to  the  hills.  Resting  fn  a  better  climate 
his  overheated  machinery  again  performs  its  functions — 
the  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  ameliorated,  and  con- 
siderable improvement  follows.  The  Calcutta  climate  and 
hustle  even  overthrows  the  Chinaman,  here  furnishing 
the  exception  to  his  so-called  immunity  from  diabetes.  Is 
it  that  in  Lower  Bengal  the  digestive  tract,  being  more 
handicapped  by  climatic  conditions,  is  the  weak  link  in 
the  chain,  and  that  overstrain  acts  more  stroDgry  on  it, 
causing  the  malassimilation  which  is  the  stepping-stone  to 
diabetes  ?  The  special  factor  of  the  disease  finding  its 
victim,  as  it  were,  opsonized  for  it  by  djspepsia.  The 
European  splected  official  is  practically  immune ;  the 
domiciled  European  and  Eurasian  are  troubled.  The 
former  class  is  strong  on  arrival,  and  is  removed  on 
breakdown  of  health  (8  cases  in  76,000  officers  and  men- 
San.  Report,  1905). 

Peculiarities  in  Type. 

It  Is  very  likely  that  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  peculiarities,  but  I  shall  briefly 
state  what  my  own  experience  has  taught  me. 

Acute  cases  are  more  seldom  met  with,  and  the  patient 
is  generally  of  middle  age  or  approaching  it.  He  is  rarely 
emaciated,  and  his  appetite  is  less  ravenous  than  in  the 
European  type  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  dull.  His  skin,  save  in 
advanced  stages,  is  probably  moist,  possibly  due  to  climatic 
causes.  Sugar  is  frequently  absent  from  the  urine  tem- 
porarily. Albumen  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and  is  of 
less  moment,  provided  casts  be  absent,  than  in  a  European 
case.  But  it  is  a  grave  complication  when  surgical  inter- 
ference is  necessary. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  may  be  very  considerable— 
up  to  twenty-five  years.  Indeed,  when  the  disease  comes 
on  late  it  runs  a  mild  course.  Here  success  in  life  has 
been  attained,  and  hence  mental  worry  is  less.  For  this 
reason  I  think  elderly  diabetics  of  a  philosophical  tem- 
perament can  sustain  the  affliction  for  very  many  years. 
The  progress  is  therefore  slower  than  in  the  European 
type. 

One  sign,  that  is,  the  lois  of  virile  power,  has  been 
spoken  of.  In  several  cases  of  mine  it  has  been  a  pre- 
monitory symptom. 

Loss  of  knee-jerk  is  early  and  common.  Coma,  more 
often  than  in  Europe,  is  the  last  scene  that  ends  this 
strange  eventful  history.  One  might  fay  that  these  un- 
conformities can  be  explained  by  racial  habits,  disposition, 
and  climatic  conditions,  and  are  not  due  to  etiological  or 
pathological  differences  of  type. 

The  Peoples. 
The  peoples  of  India  with  whom  I  have  been  most 
familiar  are  those  living  in  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  Pro- 
vinces. These  are  two  portions  of  India  very  relevant  to 
the  discussion  of  the  tropical'  aspect  of  diabetes ;  for  in 
the  Pum'ab  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease,  whilst  in 
Bengal  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  common,  and 
growing  more  so.  This  idea  coincides  with  the  opinion 
of  Bengali  medical  men  of  long  experience.    There  is  also 
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unanimity  between  practitioners  of  the  Western  as  well  as 
of  the  Vedie  systems  on  this  point.  My  own  knowledge, 
gained  in  twelve  years'  practice  in  Calcutta  and  twelve 
years  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  confirms  the  view  as  to 
the  growth  of  the  disease.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Punjab  and  Bengal  proper  are  totally  opposed,  the 
former  being  a  dry  climate,  whilst  the  latter  is  damp ; 
both  at  times  are  hot,  but  the  Punjab  has  a  long  cold 
season,  Bengal  a  short  one.  Geologically  both  are 
similar,  te'.ng  alluvial  plains.  Ethnologically  they  differ 
cojsiderahly  n  food,  customs,  conditions  of  life,  and 
struggle  Jo.-  existence,  the  strife  being  much  fiercer  in 
Bengal  than  up  country.  The  Bengali  himself  has  his 
definite  peculiarities,  and  is  in  India  a  special  Aryan  type. 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  Western 
thought  and  in  the  general  progress  in  social  matters  due 
thereto,  he  has  altered  his  former  habits  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  and,  by  bo  doing,  has  exposed  his  constitution  to 
influences  with  which  heretofore  it  was  unfamiliar. 

In  other  days  his  tastes  were  simple,  his  wants  few,  and 
his  ambitions  limited.  Now,  amongst  this  people,  wise  in 
sophistry,  of  intellect  the  best,  possessing  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  the  new  leaven  is 
working,  and  hence  have  arisen  novel  desires  and  fresh 
aspirations.  Here  we  have  hard  and  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  a  livelihood  or  obtain  honour,  with  the  political 
dreams  and  the  mental  worry  following  on  unsatisfied 
ambition. 

The3e  have  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
young  Bengali,  who,  however  keen  may  be  his  brain,  how- 
ever persevering  in  intellectual  toil,  has  not  by  Nature 
been  blessed  with  a  physique  to  bear  the  strain  which  the 
altered  conditions  of  life  impose  upon  him. 

The  daily  sustenance  of  this  people  is  chiefly  rice,  flour, 
pulses,  sugars.  Those  who  can  afford  it  add  fish  and  goat- 
meat.  Here  it  is  that  the  problem  of  Pavy  strikes  one 
forcibly  from  the  commonness  of  this  disease — "  How  is  it 
that  in  the  healthy  person  carbohydrate  food  is  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual,  whereas  in  the  diabetic  it  is 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  without  utilization  ? "  I  have 
already  stated  the  opinion  that  the  exciting  causes  of 
dyspepsia  are  indirectly  those  of  diabetes.  Worry  of 
official  life,  lack  of  time  for  proper  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  food — these  slowly  but  surely  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  diabetes  when  there  esists  a  predisposition  to  it, 
especially  in  those  whose  family  history  points  to  it.  I 
have  met  with  many  clear  examples  showing  the  force  of 
heredity,  and  also  four  families  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  alike  were  sufferers. 

The  drudgery  and  anxiety  of  annual  reports  cause  in 
many  Government  servants  the  onset  of  the  dreaded  sym- 
ptoms, and  these  officials  themselves  date  the  commence- 
ment of  their  troubles  from  such  worries.  Other  patients 
assign  great  family  afflictions,  grave  grief,  or  prolonged 
anxieties. 

In  India  syphilis  and  malaria  have  been  regarded  as 
predisposing  causes,  but  these  are  so  onjy  in  so 
far  as  they  lower  the  vitality,  and  alter  injuriously  the 
assimilative  powers. 

For  Bengal,  if  I  may  attempt  to  classify  the  somewhat 
fndefiaite  and  unsatisfactory  causes,  I  would  divide  them 
into  remote  and  immediate.    Amongst  the  former: 

1.  Depressing  climate. 

2.  Defective  hygienic  conditions,  indolence,  lack  of  exer- 
cise, overcrowding. 

3.  City  strain  v.  bucolic  ease,  the  disease  is  commoner 
amongst  old  residents  of  Calcutta  than  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  areas. 

4.  Severe  struggle  for  life  under  altered  circumstances. 

5.  Rich  living,  too  great  excess  of  carbohydrate  food,  special 
tendency  to  digestive  troubles. 

Amongst  the  more  immediate  causes: 

1.  Excessive  venery. 

2.  Mental  or  nervous  strain,  fright,  bereavements. 

In  fact,  the  overtaxing  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  business,  or  pleasure  is,  we  may 
say,  the  direct  incentive  to  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and 
then,  if  the  essential  cause — toxic  ayent  or  otherwiie — be 
present,  diabetes  Is  the  result. 

Incidence  According  to  Race  and  Status. 
What  strikes  one  most  in  India  is  the  great  preponder- 
ance which  this    disease  bears  to  the    Hindu  peoples, 
attacking  them  more  than  the  Mussulmans,  Beharis  less 
than   Bengalis.    The   Sonthal,   or   hillmen,  rarely  suffer, 


though  Nepalese  high  officials  furnish  many  cases.  The 
Marwaris  of  Calcutta  are  more  a  prey  to  it  than  their 
brothers  in  Bajpootana.  In  Bengal  the  Brahmins, 
Kyasths,  Byades,  and  Bannias  are  more  affected  than  the 
other  castes, 

A  very  experierjeedfand  learned  Bengali  practitioner — 
my  friend,  Dr.  Koilas  Chunder  Bose — has  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  10  per  cent,  of  the  Bengali  gentlemen  suffer 
from  the  disease.  These  have  in  common  great  increase 
in  their  wealth,  high  education,  the  evils  of  prosperity. 
They  are  the  fat,  the  robust,  the  intelligent,  the  well-to- 
do — eating  too  much,  thinking  idle  thoughts,  doing 
nothing. 

Following  on  those  with  no  profession  come  the  lawyers 
and  medical  men.  Continuous  Intellectual  overwoik, 
without  adequate  physical  exercise  to  correct  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  diet — all  too  rich  in  carbohydrates — 
demands,  and  gets,  a  very  high  toll  from  these  classes. 
The  merchants  follow  close  upon  them. 

As  in  the  West,  it  affects  mostly  those  of  the  upper 
classes ;  but  by  no  means  always  so,  ior  very  frequently 
cases  from  the  menial  orders  are  treated  in  hospital. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  people  in  the  plains  of  India  is 
immune  to  this  disease.  One  race — the  Chinese,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  in  Calcutta — has  been  stated 
never  to  suffer  from  diabetes.  This  to  my  knowledge  is 
not  correct  as  far  as  the  Calcutta  Chinaman  is  concerned- 
Regarding  sex.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  males  suffer 
mostly,  still  my  experience  has  led  me  to  form  the 
opinion  that  the  women  of  India  are  by  no  means  as  free 
from  the  disease  as  was  formerly  considered,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  bringing  with  it  closer  attention  to  female 
ailments,  It  will  be  found  that  they  furnish  more  victims 
to  the  disorder  than  has  been  thought. 

Indian  women,  though,  suffer  less  than  Eurasian  or 
Greek  or  Armenian.  The  cause,  I  think,  is  in  the  greater 
temperance  in  food  and  habits  of  the  former. 

The  Urine. 

The  correlation  of  sugar  to  specific  gravity  is  only  an 
approximate  one.  I  have  known  of  one  case  giving  a 
strong  sugar  reaction,  and  yet  the  specific  gravity  was 
1000  :  We  may  say  that  the  specific  gravity  is  not 
invariably  high,  and  that  it  runs  from  1010  to  1016  or 
1040.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
Indian  urine  is  lower  than  Europ?an.  An  important 
clinical  point  is  that,  in  any  case,  a  low  specific  gravity 
does  not  necessarily  mean  arrest  of  progress  of  disease ! 

The  amount  of  sugar  varies  from  li  per  cent,  to  8  per 
cent.  It  may  be  absent  on  occasions :  (a)  At  certain  times 
during  the  day,  (A)  under  diet,  (c)  by  "preparation.''  TheEe- 
are  important  points  for  the  life  assurance  examiner. 
In  prognosis  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  sugar  disap- 
pearing from  the  urine  does  not  necessarily  indicate  cure., 
out  in  certain  cases  may  be  a  danger  signal. 

Albumen  is  to  be  found  in  most  chronic  cases,  but, 
generally,  the  characteristic  sjmptoms  of  albuminuria  are 
absent.  Albumen  is  of  less  moment,  if  casts  be  not 
present,  in  Indian  cases  than  in  those  met  with  in 
Europe.  My  friend,  Dr.  Koilas  Ch.  Bose,  has  pointed  out 
that,  whilst  albumen  is  present  in  nearly  all  chronic  cases, 
it  comes  on  late  in  those  not  taking  meat. 

The  quantity  of  urine  varies  much.  Polyuria  Is  not 
invariable.  As  has  been  said,  the  excretion  of  an 
enormous  quantity  is  only  less  dangerous  than  its 
retention, 

A  paper  of  great  interest  to  medical  practitioners  in 
the  East  who  meet  with  diabetes  case3  is  that  recently 
published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  June  22nd' 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Maclean  on  the  causes  and  significance  of 
curtain  ambiguous  reactions  obtained  in  testing  urine 
for  sugar.  I  read  it  with  pleasure  on  account  of  its 
bearing  on  much  clinical  material  I  had  met  with  in 
Calcutta. 

Life  Assurance  and  Diahetes. 

Assurance  companies  In  India  should  be  on  their  guard 
In  all  cates  of  glycosuria.  This  is  more  especially  for 
those  taking  chiefly  Indian  lives.  Considerable  experi- 
ence in  assurance  work  has  taught  me  that  companies 
have  suffered  losses  through  carelessness  in  accepting, 
risks  with  a  history  of  glycosuria,  Personally  I  have 
ever  regarded  every  such  case  with  great  suspicion,  and 
followed  watchfully  the  various  points :  Heredity,  diet, 
habits,     general     health— gums,     teeth,     skin,    etc.— in. 
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addition  to  carefully  examining  the  urine  pa:s°d  at 
different  houis,  and  repeating  this  for  a  number  of  day8. 
I  state  that  for  life  assurance  in  Iadia  greater  strictness 
is  required  with  reference  to  glycosuria  than  in  Europe. 
The  very  possibility  of  glycosuria  is  a  proof  of  the  giving 
way  of  the  assimilative  powers  upon  which  so  many 
dangers  hinge  in  India. 

Surgical  Complications. 

onest  ot  these  in  India  are  those  of  carbuncle, 

id    cellulitis.      In    carbuncle    I  am   a    firm 

xcision  done  rapidly,  bat  carefully.    Here, 

most  excellent  field  for  the  method  of  serum 

e  opsonic  index   for  staphylococci  of   the 

■tic  case  affected  with  carbuncle  is  about 


Thecoi 
gangrene, 
believer  inN 
however,  is 
treatment, 
blood  in  a  dial 
half  normal. 

This,  then,'  is  the  line  indicated  :— Patient  unfit  for 
operation  :  serum  injection  and  palliative  local  treatment. 
Patient  fit  for  operation  :  excision  and  serum.  A  point  of 
great  practical  importance  is  that  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  use  of  strong  antiseptics  because  of  the  low 
vitality  of  the  tissues. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  diabetic  cases  for  operation 
disinfect  with  caution  and  care  ;  only  the  mildest  anti- 
septics should  be  used,  and,  in  cases  of  amputation,  it  is 
best  to  rely  oa  a  strict  and  thorough  asep3is. 

The  knife  cannot  be  used  too  eariy  in  cases  of  cellulitis. 
Regarding  gangrene,  I  would  point  out  that  death  gener- 
ally occurs  after  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed,  and 
hiccough  is  its  constant  forerunner.  Hence  do  not  wait 
for  the  line  of  demarcation.  If  arterio  sclerosis  be  the  cause, 
then  amputate  above  the  origin  of  all  the  muscles  affected 
in  the  gangrenous  part.  You  then  most  likely  escape  those 
pyogenic  organisms  which  grow  in  and  spread  with  such 
rapidity  and  virulence  along  the  sheaths  of  the  muscles. 
It  is  neglect  of  this  rule  that  is  oftenest  followed  by  neces- 
sity for  secondary  amputation.  In  every  way  the  patient 
from  this  method  gets  the  beet  chance. 

It  is  different  if  the  case  be  one  of  those  due  to  nerve 
disturbance.  Here  leave  the  gangrene  alone ;  merely 
open  up  and  remove  only  the  necrosed  parts,  treating  on 
general  principles.  For  such  cases  compresses  and  the 
waterbath,  both  properly  used  and  not  abused,  are  beat. 

Is  there  any  justification  in  distinguishing  the  diabstes 
of  the  tropica  from  the  type  known  in  the  temperate 
regions  ? 

Personally  I  am  of  opinion  thai  the  diabetes  of  the  "West 
is  the  same  as  the  diabetes  of  the  East,  with  certain  of  its 
symptoms  modified,  owing  to  racial  peculiarities,  food, 
habits,  and  the  bearing  on  the  disease  of  the  climatic  con- 
ditions found  there.  And,  although  the  carbohydrate 
excess  in  the  food  of  the  Indian  Is  very  great,  still,  just  as 
in  Europe,  where  the  consumption  of  sugar,  vegetables,  and 
beer  may  be  also  in  excess,  the  essential  cause  of  diabetes 
must  be  present,  or  otherwise  the  factors  mentioned  will 
not  determine  the  disease — so  it  is  in  the  East. 

What  I  have  been  saying,  as  Bacon  has  it,  may  not  be 
better  than  that  noise  which  musicians  make  while  they 
are  tuning  thair  instruments,  which  is  nothing  pleasant 
to  hear',  yet  it  is  a  cause  why  the  music  Is  sweeter  after- 
wards. I  am  content  to  tune  the  instrument  that  they 
may  play  that  have  better  hands. 


II. — Dr.  Rai  Koilas  Chuneer  Bose,  Bahadur,  CLE., 

Fellow,  Calcutta  University. 

[Abstract.] 
No  constitutional  disorder  has  interfered  so  much  with 
the  successful  treatment  of  wounds  and  other  surgical 
diseases  as  the  distemper  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  diabetes  rnellitus,  and  yet  with  all  our  therapeutical 
agents  and  resources  at  our  command  we  are  unable  to 
fight  successfully  such  a  formidable  foe.  The  early  history 
of  diabetes  is  very  obscure,  and  any  attempt  to  bring  It 
into  light  will,  I  fear,  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  labour. 
The  Indians  knew  the  disease,  and  their  description  of 
Madhumeha,  (sweet  urine)  tends  to  show  that  they  had 
treated  cases  of  diabetes  rnellitus.  For  want  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Ayurvedic  system  of  medicine  I  regret  I 
cannot  place  before  my  professional  brethren  facta  other 
than  those  supplied  to  me  by  my  learned  friend  Kaviraj 
Norendra  Nath  Roy,  of  Calcutta.  It  would,  I  trust,  be 
not  altogether  out  of  place  to  record  a  few  of  the  most 
important   symptoms   of    Mzdhumeha     as     described    by 


Chrak  and  Sasruta  in  their  tests  on  the  Hindu  system 
of  medicine.  Madhumeha  iz  a  disease  which  the  rich 
principally  suffer  from,  and  is  brought  on  by  their  over- 
indulgence in  ri:e,  llour,  and  sugar.  The  patient  feels 
weak  and  emaciated,  and  complains  of  frequent  micturi- 
tion, thirst,  and  prostration.  Ants  flock  round  his  urine. 
Carbuncles  and  phthisis  are  its  frequent  complications. 

Tnere  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  cf  high  education,  and 
increased  wealth  and  prospeiity  of  the  people  under  the 
British  rule,  the  number  of  diabetic  cases  has  enormously 
increased.  Nearly  10  per  cent,  of  Ihe  well-to-do  class  of 
Bengali  gentlemen  suffer  from  it.  The  circumstances  in 
which  they  live,  study,  and  aspire  to  rise  to  the  higher 
level  of  society  are  well  fitted  to  increase  their  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  diverse  diseases  which  originate 
from  the  malassimllation  of  their  food.  From  close  obser- 
vation I  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  factors  ot 
diabetes  lie  in  the  liver,  in  the  gastro- intestinal  tract,  and 
the  nervous  centres.  When  cne  of  these  factors  is  involved 
diabetes  is  only  a  temporary  disorder,  and  the  sugar 
disappeara  on  the  removal  of  the  defect.  The  term 
"glycosuria"  is  employed  to  signify  such  temporary 
disorder,  and  the  health  does  not  suffer  much  from  it. 
It  may  arise  from  errois  in  diet.  Again,  a  small  quantity 
of  sugar  may  be  occasionally  detected  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  women.  I  know  an  instance  where  a  hysterical 
lady  when  pregnant  used  to  pass  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  saccharine  urine,  and  the  sugar  used  to  dis- 
appear after  her  delivery.  Her  sister,  who  was  a  primi- 
para,  also  suifeiei  from  the  same  disorder  during  the  last 
three  months  of  her  pregnancy,  and,  like  her,  recovered 
completely  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

There  is  marked  difference  between  glycosuria  and 
diabetes  rnellitus  ;  tie  latter  would  mean  a  wasting 
disease  which,  if  allowed  to  run  its  course  uninter- 
ruptedly, would  invariably  end  in  death  of  the  patient. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  diabetes — acute,  subacute, 
and  chronic.  Acute  diabetes  is  most  uncommon  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  it  Is  only  the  subacute  or  the 
chronic  variety  of;the  disease  that  practitioners  are  chiefly 
called  in  to  deal  with.  The  Hindus,  who  form  trie  greater 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  who  principally  live  upon 
farinaceous  food,  and  who  generally  eat  more  than 
is  actually  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  are 
more  susceptible  to  diabetes  than  their  Mohammedan  or 
Christian  brethren.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  part  food 
plays  in  the  production  of  diabetes,  and  what  part  gluttony 
supplies  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  within  the  system. 
True  it  is  that  our  diet  chiefly  consists  of  rice,  flour,  pulse, 
and  cereals  of  diverse  kinds;  tut  so  long  ss  there  does 
not  exist  the  essential  cause  of  diabetes,  which  Is  still 
unknown,  they  exert  little  or  no  deleterious  effects  upon 
our  health,  and  a  man  may  continue  to  take  carbo- 
hydrates and  6Ugar  lifelong,  and  still  may  not  suffer 
from  diabetes ;  he  might  suffer  from  temporary  glycosuria. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  carbohydrates 
are  the  only  factors  of  diabetes,  for  meat- eaters  are  not 
immune  against  the  disease. 

[After  referring  to  the  symptoms  and  some  of  the  more 
noticeable  features  of  diabetes,  such  as  heredity,  absence 
of  knee-jerk,  the  part  played  by  sex,  the  characters  of  the 
urine,  Dr. Chunder  Bose  continued:] 

Occasionally  we  come  across  cases  where  persons  who 
have  sustained  bodily  injury  suffer  from  temporary  dia- 
betes, which,  when  present,  retards  the  healing  up  of 
wounds.  A  Marwari  boy  fell  off  the  terrace  of  his  house 
and  sustained  compound  fracture  of  the  left  thigh.  Three 
or  four  days  after  the  accident  his  father  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  his  child  passing  too  much  urine.  The 
urine  was  analysed  and  found  to  contain  sugar.  Hs  had 
no  symptom  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  sugar 
disappeared  with  the  healing  up  of  the  wound. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  is  sometimes  associated  with  dia- 
betes. This  must,  I  think,  be  due  to  the  altered  function 
of  the  liver  and  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system.  A 
man  suffering  from  temporary  congestion  of  the  liver 
might  also  suffer  from  temporary  glycosuria.  My  convic- 
tion is  that  the  factors  of  diabete3  lie  in  the  functional 
derangement  of  the  liver,  in  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  and  in  the  disordered  sta'e  of  the 
nervous  system.  Disturbance  of  any  one  of  these  factors 
might  bring  oa  glycosuria.  Habit  and  environment  play 
an  active  part  in  the  production  of  diabetes.     Poverty  and 
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SnsurHeient  quantity  of  food  do  not  cause  diabetes.  It 
would,  I  trust,  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
turists, who  principally  live  upon  farinaceous  food  and 
who  can  ill  afford  to  take  meat  or  fish  daily,  are  almost 
(Immune  against  diabetes.  In  India  university  examina- 
tion has  been  often  taxed  as  the  factor  of  deteriorating 
the  health  of  the  students  and  rendering  them  more 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  diabetes.  But  when  we 
take  up  the  matter  for  our  serious  consideration,  we  fail  to 
find  fault  with  our  university  examinations,  for  the  victims 
of  diabetes  are  generally  selected  from  men  who  have 
iaished  their  education  and  joined  a  service  or  business  of 
some  kind.  Early  marriage  has  sometimes  been  attributed 
as  a  cause  of  diabetes.  But  record  does  not  support  the 
theory.  The  intelligent  and  well-to-do  class  of  men  fre- 
quently suffer  from  diabetes.  The  rich  zemindars  con- 
aider  it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  take  any  physical 
exercise,  or  to  follow  the  fundamental  rules  of  hygiene, 
even  In  matters  of  personal  comforts. 

In  India  dyspepsia  and  diabetes  are  linked  together.  I 
might,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  urge  that  one  must 
suffer  from  dyspepsia  before  developing  symptoms  of 
diabetes.  The  circumstances  under  which  our  people 
live,  and  the  habit  they  inherit  as  legacy  from  their  pre- 
decessors, materially  alter  the  conditions  necessary  for 
healthy  digestion.  Taking  meals  immediately  after  a 
cold  bath  is  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of 
physiology,  and  we  cannot  avoid  doing  this. 

[The  question  of  the  opsonic  Index  of  the  diabetic  blood 
was  also  referred  to,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  and  the 
brain  in  diabetes  discussed.  Of  complications,  Dr.  Chunder 
Bose  especially  mentioned  the  following:] 

Angina  Pectoris  is  by  no  means  a  rare  complication  of 
our  Indian  diabetes.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  the 
very  worst  form  invariably  ending  in  death.  In  diabetes 
the  heart  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  inelasticity 
of  the  coronary  artery  and  contraction  of  its  calibre 
brought  on  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  exhaust 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart. 

In.fiw.nz2.— Diabetic  patients  are  very  bad  subjects  for 
influenza.  As  a  rule  it  proves  fatal  to  old  diabetic 
patients  ;  the  young  sometimes  recover. 

Neuralgia. — This  is  a  concomitant  evil  of  our  Indian 
diabetes.  A  diabetic  patient  is  apt  to  complain  of  pain  of 
some  other  kind.  In  rare  instances  we  find  ataxic  gait  in 
a  diabetic  patient.  Sciatica  is  another  obstinate  complaint, 
and  when  a  patient  comes  and  gives  a  history  of  bilateral 
aciatica  he  surely  suffers  from  diabetes.  Indeed,  I  rjever 
failed  to  find  diabetes  in  patients  who  suffered  from 
aciatica  on  both  sides. 

Cataract,  glaucoma,  retinal  haemorrhage,  optic  neuritis, 
are  evils  which  give  lots  of  trouble  to  the  victims. 
Diabstlc  cataracts  mostly  do  well  after  operation ;  but  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  interferes  materially 
with  the  healing  up  of  the  flaps  and  sometimes  ends  In 
Iritis  and  occlusion  of  the  pupil.  Retinal  haemorrhages 
make  a  patient  absolutely  blind.  A  busy  medical 
practitioner  of  the  town  lost  his  sight  from  this 
complication. 

The  skin  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  always  covered  by 
patches  of  eczema.  The  prepuce  is  mostly  affected  by  it. 
Phimosis  is  a  common  complication  and  gives  much 
trouble  to  the  patient.  The  females  suffer  from  prurigo, 
which  always  makes  them  miserable. 

Carbuncle  is  a  grave  complication,  and  early  interference 
is  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  some  cases 
its  appearance  is  preceded  by  a  pause  in  the  excretion  of 
sugar. 

Gangrene. — This  is  a  dangerous  complication  of  diabetes 
mrtlitus.  Elderly  people  mosily  succumb  to  it,  but  young 
men  may  sometimes  recover. 

Hiccough  is  another  complication  of  our  Indian  diabetes 
which  generally  kills  patients  outright.  It  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  refirx  irritation  of  the  diaphragm  clue  to  the 
presence  of  acetone  in  the  blood  or  Rn  evil  attended  with 
septic  absorption.  Whatever  may  be  the  factor  of  a 
diabetic  hiccough  it  is  the  harbinger  of  death. 

Headache. — The  presence  of  headache  in  a  diabetic 
patient  sometimes  bespeaks  of  serious  complication,  and 
<>vcry  attempt  should  be  made  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  skin,  induce  sleep,  and  enjoin  absolute  r?st.  I  have 
seen  eases  where  headache  wa3  the  harbinger  of  coma  and 
')f  death. 

Coma.— Diabetic  patients  generally  die  of  coma. 


Treatment. 

Treatment  could  be  described  by  one  word — "None." 
Each  case  ought  to  be  treated  according  to  its  own  merit. 
We  simply  palliate  the  symptoms  and  give  temporary 
relief  to  the  patient. 

Aspirin  and  antlpyrin,  each  5  grains,  materially  reduces 
the  number  of  night  calls  for  micturition,  and  relieves 
thirst  and  burning.  Antipyrin  should  on  no  account  be 
exhibited  when  the  kidneys  are  seriously  affected. 

Jambul  reduces  the  specific  gravity  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar.  Its  prolonged  use  is  followed  by  anorexia  and 
gastric  troubles.    It  can  never  effect  a  cure. 

Asafoetida  and  nux  vomica  remove  the  sinking 
depression  of  a  diabetic  patient, 

Codeine  is  gradually  getticg  out  of  vogue,  and,  in  fact,  it 
does  no  good  except  reducing  the  frequency  of  micturition. 

Milk  is  the  be3t  diet  for  a  diabetic  patient. 

Meat  in  advanced  cases  cannot  prevent  formation  of 
sugar.  Sugar  is  extracted  from  the  tissues  of  the  patient 
and  passed  with  the  urine. 

Indian  diabetic  patients  invariably  do  well  in  the  hills 
at  Darjeeling. 

Vapour  baths  sometimes  do  immense  good  in  bringing 
about  perspiratiin  without  acting  upon  the  heart.  Out 
of  a  good  number  of  cases,  two  regained  consciousness 
and  one  managed  to  make  a  will. 


III.— C.  L.  Boss,  M.B.,  P.C.S., 
Additional  Chemical  Examiner,  Bengal. 
[Abstract.] 
These  observations  are  primarily  based  upon  the  records 
of  325  cases,  483  samples  of  whose  urine  were  examined 
by  me  during  the  last  six  years.    It  would  appear  that  in 
many  respect3  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  disease 
in  India  are  different  from  those  observed  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Etiology. 

Age. — In  the  majority  of  my  cases  the  patients  were 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  usual 
period  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Indians. 
A  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  contracted  the 
disease  under  40,  and  in  a  few  Instances  only  the  disease 
appeared  before  30.  The  youngest  person  In  whom  I  have 
seen  diabetes  was  a  high  caste  Bengali  Hindu  aged  18 
years.  His  was  a  bad  case,  as  it  usually  happens  in  very 
young  people.  Neither  dietetic  restrictions,  nor  medicines, 
nor  the  influences  of  a  climatic  change  produced  the 
least  impression  on  the  excretion  of  sugar  in  his  case. 

In  India,  as  In  Europe,  true  diabetes  usually  runs  a 
short  and  severe  course  in  the  case  of  young  people.  The 
younger  the  patient  is,  the  more  intractable  the  disease 
becomes ;  and  in  such  cases  excessive  thirst,  rapid  emacia- 
tion, burning  of  the  skin,  and  the  other  classical  symptoms 
of  diabetes,  which  are  less  marked  in  diabetes  in  advanced 
life,  are  found  to  exist. 

Sex. — The  disease  is  more  prevalent  among  males  than 
In  females. 

Social  Position  and  Profession. — Diabetes  is  pre-eminently 
a  disease  of  the  well-to-do  upper  classes  of  the  Indian 
community,  and  herein  the  Indian  and  the  English  statis- 
tics agree.  What  gout  is  to  the  nobility  of  England, 
diabetes  is  to  the  aristocracy  of  India.  No  doubt  cases 
do  occur  now  and  then  among  the  agricultural  and  labour- 
ing classes,  but  their  number  is  very  small.  It  is  the 
indolent  aristocracy  and  the  well-to-do  middle  class  men 
who  are  mont  affected  by  the  disease.  It  is  the  scourge  of 
the  educated  section  of  the  Indian  community.  It  is  very 
common  among  the  members  of  the  judicial  service.  It 
is  lees  common  among  members  of  the  executive  service, 
and  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  Their  duties  keep  them 
in  open  air  for  much  longer  time  than  their  brethren  of 
the  judicial  service  Exercise,  as  a  rule,  Is  disliked  by  the 
gentlemen  class  of  Bengal  aftera  certain  age,  and  members 
of  this  scrvic"  form  no  exception.  Further,  in  addition 
to  sedentary  habit,  excessive  mental  labour,  often  in  over- 
crowded court-rooms,  and  Ingestion  of  heavy,  fatty, 
starchy,  and  saccharine  meals,  seem  to  be  no  unimportant 
factors  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  among  this  class  of 
highly  useful  Indian  public  officers.  The  sedentary  habits 
of  Indian  clerks  account  for  9  5  per  cent,  of  Dr.  Mitra's 
cases,  while  45  per  cent,  of  his  cases  are  individuals  who 
are  stated  to  belong  to  "  no  profession,"  which,  in  India, 
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Bengali  Hindus         

...    64.62) 

"Indus  of  other  provinaes... 

...    12. 30  J 

\    hammedans          

...      8  00 

A     opeans        

...      5  54 

jk  s  and  Armenians 

...      4  00 

Erk  \sians        

...      2  47 

Jail        

...      2.15 

Natk  2  Christians     

...      0.62 

Psisly      

...      0  30 

means  owners  of  landed  property,  who  are  noted  for  their 
indolent  habits. 

Kace. — It  appears  that  Hindus  are  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease  than  other  races  living  in  India.  The  statistics 
of  my  325  cases  give  the  following  percentage  of  the 
Incidence  of  the  disease  among  the  various  races : 
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Id  the  statistics  of  250  Bengal  cises  in  which  the  urine 
was  examined  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  F.C.S  .  the  per- 
centage came  up  to  92.4  among  Hindus,  0  8  amorg 
Mohammedans,  and  6.8  among  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

In  the  all- India  statistics  of  200  cases  collected  by  Dr.  A. 
Mitra.  the  percentage  was  65  among  Hindus,  17  among 
Mohammedans,  4.5  among  Europeans,  2.5  among 
Eurasians,  and  3.00  among  native  Christians. 

Even  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Hindu  population  in  India  over  the 
Mohammedan,  the  ratio  of  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
among  these  twocommunities  is  outof  all  proportion  to  their 
respective  numerical  strength;  for  example,  the  proportion 
of  Hindus  to  Mohammedans  in  Bengal  alone  is,  roughly, 
2  to  1,  but,  as  shown  In  my  statistics,  the  disease  Is  found 
to  be  prevalent  among  the  former  nearly  eight  times  more 
than  among  the  latter.  Dr.  Mitra's  statistics  show  it  to 
be  nearly  four  times  more.  Dr.  R.  C.  Dutt's  figures  are, 
in  my  opinion,  too  high  for  the  Hindus  and  too  low  for 
the  Mohammedans. 

Some  medical  men  doubt  the  existence  of  diabetes 
among  the  Jains,  who  totslly  abstain  from  all  meat  or  fish, 
but,  from  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  2.15 
per  cent,  of  my  cases  were  Jains. 

Worry  and  Mental  Shod: — Occupation  causing  excessive 
strain  on  the  nervous  system  and  other  matters  causing 
constant  worry  are  known  to  favour  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Deathin  the  family  or  failure  in  business,  causing 
sudden  and  severe  mental  shock,  is  known  to  have 
produced  the  disease  in  acute  form  in  a  good  many 
cases. 

Symptoms. 

As  in  Europe,  so  in  India,  two  forms  of  the  disease  have 
been  recognized,  the  acute  a^d  the  chronic.  In  India  we 
do  not  see  many  cases  of  the  acute  type.  The  acute  form 
is  generally  found,  as  has  already  been  stated,  among  the 
young  people,  and  it  usually  Tuns  a  rapid  course.  Mild 
chronic  forms  are  common  in  people  of  middle  and  ad- 
vanced age;  it  is  the  least  troublesome  form  of  the  disease, 
and  generally  yields  to  diabetic  treatment.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  exclude  starch  and  sugar  alto- 
gether from  the  diet :  sugar  generally  disappears  from  the 
urine  when  their  quantity  is  cut  down.  This  form  of 
diabetes, although  apparently  innocent  in  the  beginning, 
gradually  develops  Into  the  severer  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  after  a  few  years,  and  then  it  runs  the  usual 
course.  This  chronic  form  of  the  disease  may  be  improved 
under  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment,  but  is  seldom 
cured. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  commonly  met  with  in 
India  differ  somewhat  from  those  recorded  in  English 
books,  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  Intensity.  I  mention 
here  some  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
noting  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  Indian  and 
the  European  types. 

[In  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  urine  Dr.  Bcse 
noted  the  following  points:] 

Specific  Gravity. — The  highest  speeifL'  gravity  noticed  by 
me  was  1044.  In  confirmed  diabetics  I  have  detected 
sugar  (a  trace  only)  in  urice  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1002. 

Sugar. — The  highest  percentage  of  sugar  detected  in  my 
cases  was  7  per  cent.  It  is  frequently  noticed  that  sugar 
diminishes  with  the  increase  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
"When  diabetics  suffer  from  fever,  sugar  usually  dis- 
appears from  the  urine.  In  some  eases  it  has  been 
noticed  that,  with  the  appearance  cf  a  carbuncle,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is   diminished,  and  this 


continues  for  some  time  after  the  patient  recovers  from 
the  carbuncle. 

Oxalate  of  Lime.  ^ In  26  50  per  cent,  of  my  cases  oxalate 
of  lime  was  detected  in  the  sediment.  Many  people 
suffering  from  oxalaria  are  known  to  have  developed 
diabetes  in  later  life  ;  and  I  have  =een  oases  where  sugar 
and  oxalate  of  lime  occurred  alternately  in  the  urine.  It 
is  possible  that,  in  some  cf  these  cases  at  least,  they  are 
the  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  disfase  caused  by 
malassimilation  of  food. 

Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  was  detected  in  14.70  per  cent,  of 
my  cases.  Diabetics  often  make  an  error  on  the  side  of 
excess  in  regard  to  animal  food,  and  this  probably 
explains  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  a  good  many  samples 
of  diabetic  urine. 

Aceionuria. — Acetone  and  diaeetic  acid  are  found  in  the 
urine  of  a  small  number  of  diabetic  patients;  I  have 
often,  though  not  always,  failed  to  detect  them  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  diabetic  coma. 

Complications. 

1.  Albuminuria. — This  is  the  most  frequent  complication 
of  diabetes.  When  a  person  continues  to  pass  sugar  in 
moderate  quantity  for  seme  time,  traces  of  albumen 
invariably  appear  in  the  urine,  and  a  few  pus  cells  can  be 
detected  under  the  microscope.  This  is  due  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  urinary  passages  caused  by  saccharine  urine. 
In  most  cases  the  kidneys  become  more  and  more 
affected  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  albumen 
increases  in  amount,  pus  cells  become  more  numerous, 
and  tube  casts  are  detected  in  the  sediment.  In  47.41  per 
cent,  of  my  cases  a  trace  of  albumen  was  detected  in  the 
urine,  and  in  17.39  per  cent,  albumen  wa3  present  in 
measurable  quantity,  varying  from  £  to  TJ5  by  volume. 
The  tube-casts  are  usually  not  many  in  number,  and  may 
be  either  grarular  or  hyaline,  or  more  commonly  both. 
Sometimes  an  acute  attack  of  nephritis  supervenes  over 
the  chronic  affection,  and  then  blood,  epithelial  casts,  and 
renal  epithelial  cell3  are  seen  along  with  the  granular  and 
hyaline  tube-casts.  This  generally  happens  when  the 
patient  is  troubled  with  a  carbuncle,  or  cellulitis, 
or  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  and  the  pro- 
gnosis in  such  cases  is  always  very  grave.  The 
quantity  of  albumen  has  generally  been  found  to 
vary  inversely  as  that  of  sugar.  When  albumen  continues 
to  be  excreted  in  large  amount  with  traces  or  even  absence- 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  poor 
patient  has  not  many  days  to  live.  All  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  albuminuria  begin  to  appear :  puffiness  of  the  faee, 
oedema  of  the  whole  body  and  of  the  lungs,  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  all  come  in  rapid  succession ;  the  patient  com- 
plains of  breathkssness  and  suffers  badly  from  dyspnoea, 
and  coma  generally  ends  the  scene.  Albuminuria  is  not 
often  singly  responsible  for  the  fatal  termination.  It  is 
frequently  found  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  complications  : 

2.  Pulmonary  PfttkirU — It  is  a  much  less  frequent  com- 
plication than  albuminuria,  but  often  foucd  associated 
with  it.  The  onset  is  insidious  and  chest  symptoms  may 
be  altogether  absent  in  the  beginning.  It  seldom  begins 
with  haemoptysis,  though  In  the  advanced  state  of  the 
disease  where  large  cavities  are  formed  much  blood  may 
be  expectorated,  and  death  has  taken  place  suddenly 
from  the  rupture  of  pulmonary  blood  vessels.  Phthisis 
in  diabetes  has  been  noticed  to  affect  the  lases  of  the 
lungs  in  most  cases.  This  disease  occurs  in  patients 
of  different  ages.  The  course  of  this  complication  is  very 
rapid.    Tubercle  bacilli  abound  in  the  sputum. 

3.  Carbuncle. — This  is  a  complication  which  carries  away 
a  large  numberof  diabetic  patients  In  India.  Some  patients 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  complication, 
carbuncles  or  crops  of  carbuncular  boils  appearing  almost 
annually  with  the  advent  of  the  hot  season.  Many,  how- 
ever, tide  over  the  first  few  attacks,  but  their  vitality 
gradually  gets  undermined  and  they  ultimately  succumb 
to  a  more  severe  attack.  Carbuncles  may  appear  on  any 
fart  of  the  body,  but  those  on  the  back  and  on  the  cape  of 
the  neck  usually  assume  a  severe  character  and  terminate 
fatally.  ,         ■  . 

4.  Cellulitis.— Slight  injuries  are  often  found  to  be 
followed  by  cellulitis  in  cases  of  diabetes.  Diabetics 
have  good  reason  to  dread  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

5.  Gangrene.— This  is  a  less  frequent  complication  than 
carbuncle,  but  usually  terminates  fatally.    It  generally 
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attacks  the  extremities,  and  in  almost  all  cases  may  be 
traced  to  some  traumatic  origin,  often  of  a  very  trivial 
nature,  such  as  a  scratch  or  the  prick  oi  a  pia  or  of  a  shoe- 
nail.  It  is  always  in  the  moist  form ;  its  progress,  though 
slow,  is  seldom  arrested,  and  death  ultimately  occurs  by 
blood  poisoning. 

6.  Special  Organs  (Cataract). — Occurrence  of  cataract  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  is  generally  due  to  diabetes  ; 
usually  both  the  eyes  a:e  affected  simultaneously. 


IV. — Satyasaka^  Chakkavauti,  M.D., 
Lecturer  ou  Pathology,  Campbell  Medical  School,  Calcutta. 

[ A  B3TRACT  ] 
Diabetes  met.litcs  is  a  disease  oi  town  life,  and  is  rarely 
met  with  in  villages.  In  Calcutta  the  total  mortality 
from  diabetes  and  its  complications  is  declared  to  be 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  by  certain 
Indian  writers.  This  may  bs  due  to  a:cidental  causes, 
such  as  the  residence  of  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  diabelij  persons  in  the  locality  from  which 
the  statistical  material  is  collected  rather  than  to  any 
endemic  influence.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  increasing  of  late.  The  total  mortality 
amongst  the  Hindu3  from  diabetes  and  its  complications 
is  scarcely  higher  than  amorigst  other  races  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  mortality  from  diabetes  among 
the  educated  Bengalis  is  certainly  very  high  In  Calcutta, 
but  for  the  provinces  of  BeDgal  and  East  Bengal  and 
Assam  the  mortality  is  less,  and  much  more  so  when  the 
whole  Indian  population  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Inqiiry  at  the  burning  ghat  shows  that  the  mortality  is 
much  less  among  the  Hindus  than  the  figures  given  above 
—that  is,  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 

Etiology. 

The  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  a 
very  large  amount  of  carbohydrates,  but,  as  is  seen  from 
the  excellent  health  of  the  village  cultivators,  this  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  diabetes.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  coolies  g»t  very  little  proteid  or  fatty  food 
in  their  dietary,  and  still  they  do  not  suffer  from  diabetes 
and  their  health  is  generally  good.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  these  peopl"  are  absolutely  immune,  as  some 
of  the  worst  cases  have  occurred  amongst  the  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  labourers.  This  relative  immunity  is  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  their  freedom  from  the  nervous  strain 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  worry  and  anxieties  o! 
pursuing  intellectual  occupations  in  a  large  town.  It 
seems  that  overstrain  brought  abou;  by  competition  in 
business,  anxiety  in  connexion  with  law  suits,  fear  of 
exposure  to  the  public  of  some  crime  committed,  poveiti-, 
shock  after  injury  or  bereavement,  affect  the  function  of 
digestion  as  well  as  assimila  ion  of  food,  and  act  as 
predisposing  causes  of  diabetes.  Early  marriage  has 
been  attributed  as  a  predisposing  cause;  but  diabetes  ia 
practically  absent  amoDg  the  lower  class  Hindus,  amoDg 
whom  early  marriage  is  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
upper  classes. 

The  reason  why  diabetes  is  less  prevalent  in  villages  than 
in  towns  is  that  tnemodeof  living  is  healthier  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter,  air  in  villages  being  purer  than  the 
vitiated  air  in  towns,  and  the  habits  of  the  villagers  being 
more  active.  The  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and 
general  metabo  ism  are  more  satisfactory  in  villages  than 
amongst  people  of  the  same  race  in  towns.  Emotional 
disturbances  during  eating  and  digestion  are  practically 
unknown  to  coolies, and  consequently  we  see  comparatively 
fewercasesof  diabetes amongstthem.  Diabetesisnot  known 
in  the  first  decade  of  life,  except  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
of  shock  due  to  Injury  either  to  the  nervous  system  or  to 
some  other  part,  or  it  may  be  due  to  toxaemia,  after  acute 
diseases,  starvation,  or  fright,  these  being  only  different 
ways  by  which  emotional  disturbances  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  could  be  brought  about  at  this  time  of  life. 
These  cases  are  generally  secondary,  and  disappear  if  the 
primary  causes  are  removed  or  cured.  In  the  second  or 
third  decade  severer  f  jtms  of  the  disease  are  seen,  but 
still  they  are  few  in  number,  and  chiefly  amongst  students 
preparing  for  examinali  >n  and  over-exerting  themselves,  or 
in  business  men  overworking  themselves  to  establish  their 
reputation.  The  fourth  decade  is,  however,  the  age  when 
we  see  the  laij  st  number  of  eases  ot  diabetes  in  Bengal, 
lust  when   the   system  has  already  passed    through   the 


highest  phases  of  vital  activity.  Almost  all  the  esses  of 
diabe  es  that  we  see  in  Bengal  are  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  60.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  diabetes  is  less  com- 
mon in  it-males  than  in  males.  The  cause  of  this 
probably  is  the  liore  equable  life  led  by  the  females,  free 
from  the  care3  and  anxieties  of  the  males.  A  factor  in  the 
apparent  less  frequency  of  the  disease  in  females  is  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  urine  from  them  for  examination, 
which  alone  fettles  the  diagnosis  in  most  cases. 

Of  the  Indians,  the  Hindus  are  mostly  affected,  though 
some  of  the  worst  cases  are  seen  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Of  the  Hindus,  these  that  take  a  mixed 
diet  and  are  given  to  the  use  of  alcohol  are  more  affected 
than  the  vegetarians  like  the  Jains  and  Marwaris.  Xext 
to  the  Hindus  the  Jews  are  affected,  and  some  of  the 
worst  cases  cf  carbuncle  among  the  diabetics  are  seen  in 
these  people.  It  is  rare  among  the  Europeans  in 
India,  due  probably  to  their  better  mode  of  living  and 
comparative  freedom  from  emotional  disturbances  during 
digestion.  This  difference  in  the  incidence,  however, 
seems  to  vanish  in  the  army,  where  both  the  European 
and  native  troops  live  under  nearly  similar  conditions. 
Thus,  from  the  Government  of  India  Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner's report  for  1905,  itwculd  appear  that  there  were 
only  8  caces  in  the  European  army,  including  officers,  of 
about  71,000,  and  23  cases  in  the  native  army  and  gaol 
population,  taken  together  of  about  198,000.  In  BeDgal 
and  other  v. arts  of  India,  the  cases  of  diabetes  occurring  in 
the  plains  are  milder  than  these  occurring  in  dry  higher 
altitudes.  Cat  13  of  d'abetes  from  Chota  Nagpore  and 
other  hilly  tracts  improve  when  they  aie  brought  down  to 
Calcutta  if  they  are  still  in  the  early  stage*.  The  skin 
probabiy  acts  better  in  the  plains  than  in  the  hills.  The 
diabetic  gets  a  wider  range  of  diet  in  Calcutta,  and  better 
digestion  leads  to  an  improvement  in  the  disease.  In  the 
severer  ciimate  of  the  hills  the  devitalized  diabetics  may  be 
txpected  to  become  worse,  and  an  Indian  gentleman  of 
great  distinction  suffering  from  diabetes,  who  was  quite 
recently  advised  to  proceed  to  Darjeeling  by  his  medical 
advisers,  had  to  be  brought  b3ck  ia  hot  haste  within  a 
week,  as  the  symptoms  rapidly  became  alarming.  Those 
patients,  however,  who  are  in  the  early  stag-  s  and  yet 
strong,  and  those  who  complain  of  a  burning  sensation  all 
over  the  body,  improve  to  a  great  extent.  This  is  due  to 
the  inevitable  rest  from  work  consequent  on  the  change  of 
climate.  Apart  from  the  climate,  these  patients  live  com- 
paratively easily,  and  consequently  eat,  digest,  and  assimi- 
late better  in  the  hills.  The  cool  climate  induces  sleep 
and  also  enables  these  diabetics  to  take  some  exercise, 
which  is  beneficial  in  most  instances. 

Heredity. 
The  influence  of  heredity  is  not  so  well  marked    in 
diabetes  mellitus  as  in  diabetes  insipidus. 

The   Varieties  of  the  Disease  and  its  Course. 

Two  types  of  the  disease  are  met  with  generally  in  this 
country.  The  first  may  be  termed  "acute  diabetes,"  not 
because  its  duration  Is  short,  but  because  it  i3  more  active. 
This  form  is  seen  chiefly  in  young  persons  who  come  from 
the  poorer  classes  and  who  waste  rapidly.  These  cases 
are  few  in  number,  and  some  of  them  may  last  for 
several  years.  The  other  type,  known  as  the  chronic  type, 
is  less  active.  The  patients  are  of  the  obese  type  and 
prematurely  aged.  These  cases  occur  among  the  overfed, 
who  generally  show  a  deterioration  of  health,  though  not 
of  appearance.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  form  of  the 
disease,  glycosuria  is  intermittent  or  it  may  be  permanent, 
though  very  slight  in  amount. 

[After  dealing  wiUi  the  morbid  anatomy,  symptoms, 
complications,  and  prognosis  of  diabetes,  Dr.  Chakravarti 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  treatment  ] 

Treatment. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  treating  diabetes  in  Calcutta  and 
the  surrounding  area  consists  in  selecting  the  dietary. 
Orthodox  Hindus  are  purely  vegetarian,  and  vegetable 
food  consists  of  starch  mainly.  By  restricting  the  starchy 
food  and  giving  milk  and  milk  products,  we  increase 
the  quantity  of  proteids  and  fat  in  the  dietary.  But  the 
palate  demands  variety,  and  soon  the  patient  gets  sick  of 
the  same  kind  of  food.  The  dietetic  treatment  is  not  so 
difficult  in  those  Hindus  who  take  meat  or  fish.  On  the 
other  hand,  sudden  deprivation  of  starches  acts  deleteri- 
cusly  on  the  system,  and  cases  are  not  infrequently  seen 
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where  the  appetite  fails  and  nutrition  becomes  greatly 
impaired,  so  much  so  that  a  judicious  allowance  of  starchy 
food,  especially  rice,  must  be  given  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  patient.  In  middle  class  people  who  cannot  afford 
a  purely  meat  diet,  or  who  cannot  tolerate  a  meat  diet, 
milk  diet  answers  be3t.  This  latter  reduces  the  sugar, 
assuages  the  thirst,  and  keeps  the  patients  contented. 
They  lose  weight  on  account  of  the  polyuria.  A  mixed 
diet  of  m  xt,  milk,  and  milk  products  with  a  small  amount 
of  starcha  is  mott  suitable.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  patient 
to  restriet\  mself  to  the  purer  forms  of  a  nitrogenous  diet, 
as  there  is\  'ways  craving  for  carbohydrates.  Mixed  diet 
is  betttr  tn  a  meat  diet  given  alone.  In  some  cases  it  is 
better  to  kk  p  the  patient  always  hungry  and  to  avoid 
overfeeding.\  This  is  the  only  procedure  which  will 
diminish  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  system  under 
certain  conditions.  As  regards  drink,  buttermilk  and 
water  may  be  given  freely,  as  well  as  fresh  lime  juice 
dilated  with  water.  Sweet  wines,  and,  in  fact,  wines  of 
any  sort,  are  better  avoided.  When  neces3?ry,  spirits, 
like  brandy  or  whisky,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  red 
wines.  With  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise,  the  diabetic 
assimilates  food  better  and  improves,  and  in  such  a  case 
exercise  does  good,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  harmful.  One 
has  got  to  see  actually  whether  exercise  does  gaod  or  not. 
In  order  to  keep  the  jjitient  fairly  healthy  we  have  to 
keep  our  patients  under  control  under  trying  circum- 
stances, and  this  is  difficult — for  example,  the  chief 
craving  may  be  for  sugar,  and  experimentally  one 
has  to  see  how  much  sugar  the  patient  can  assimilate  by 
examining  his  urine  shortly  after  meals,  and  if  the  patient 
assimilates  e.  fair  amount  of  carbohydrate  it  is  better  to 
give  him  the  assimilable  amount.  In  certain  stages  with 
threatening  coma  starches  and  sugars  are  to  be  given. 
Fatty  food  should  be  forbidden  at  this  time,  because  the 
lower  fatty  acids  may  give  rise  to  coma.  Paring  the 
earlier  stages  of  diabetes  fat  is  well  tolerated  Richly 
cooked  meat,  however,  is  never  well  borne,  and  hence  this 
article  of  diet  should  be  avoided. 

Drug  Treatment. 

All  the  remedies  contain  astringents  and  tonic;.  Opium, 
morphine,  and  codeine  are  given  as  a  curative.  Opium  ia 
given  in  small  doses  as  a  prophylactic  late  In  life,  a'ter  45. 
Arsenic,  antipyrin,  bromides,  alkalies  in  large  doses, 
jatnbul  seeds,  the  green  juice  ot  certain  cucurbitaceous 
plants  have  all  their  proper  uses  and  have  been  known  to 
be  beneficial  in  some  case  or  other.  The  tonic  glycero- 
phosphates will  do  good  in  certain  cases  of  not  very 
severe  type. 

As  to  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic,  it  has  been 
observed  that  prolonged  anaesthesia  under  chloroform  has 
sometimes  precipitated  diabetic  coma.  Thus  if  the  opera- 
tion be  only  incisions  or  if  it  takes  a  short  time,,  it  ia 
sometimes  advantageous  to  perform  it  without  an  anaes- 
thetic. But  if  the  operation  be  at  all  severe  or  takes  a 
long  time,  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given,  for  the  shock 
is  more  liable  to  bring  on  coma  than  chloroform. 

Ayurvedic  Views  on  Diabetes  Mellitus. 
From  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  ancient 
Ayurvedic  literature,  it  will  be  seen  that  diabetes,  or  the 
condition  of  polyuria,  comes  within  the  Pramehas  or 
urinary  disorders.  Whether  the  diseases  described  aa 
Ikshumehi  and  Madhumeha,  which  both  denote  sweet  urine 
(literally  sugar-cane  urine  and  honey  urine),  are  different 
phases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide. 
The  former  is  said  to  be  quite  curable,  the  latter  in  cer- 
tain of  its  phases  ia  not  so.  Ikzhumeha  thus  would  corre- 
spond with  alimentary  glycosuria,  and  Madhumeha  with 
diabetes  mellitus.  In  Charaka,  Nidana  sthan,  or  the 
Causation  of  Diseases  (verse  40),  ia  mentioned  a  form  of 
Prameha  or  urinary  disorder  due  to  derangement  of  the 
nervous  system  (neurasthenia)  brought  about  by  sexual 
excesses  or  which  is  secondary  to  acute  diseases,  the 
p  isons  of  which  act  through  the  nervous  pathn  and, 
obstructing  the  normal  relation  of  the  humours, 
bile,  or  phlegm,  act  on  the  urinary  system.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  known  as  Madhumeha,  are 
identical  with  those  of  diabetes  mellitus.  This  variety 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  Charcot's  other  variety  of 
Pmmeht,  which  ia  also  called  Madhumeha,  and  which 
usually  follows  the  other  sorts  of  Pramehas  if  neglected. 
In  the  same  section,  verse  43,  describing  the  early  stages 


of  the  disease,  Charaka  says  that  the  patient  shows  an 
alteration  of  the  hair,  which  becomes  dry  and  brittle  ;  the 
patient  has  a  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth,  partial  anaesthesia 
about  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands,  burning 
sensation  in  the  body  and  extremities,  dryness  of  the 
mouth,  and  thirst.  He  feels  tired  with  little  exertion, 
and  shows  a  dirty  dry  skin.  The  patient':;  urine  and  sweat 
are  such  as  to  attiact  insects  like  ants,  bees,  etc.,  and 
there  is  such  a  torpor  a3  rr  ay  almost  verge  to  drowsi- 
ness, or  may  eventually  terminate  in  it.  In  verse  44  are 
given  the  sequelae  and  complication?,  which  may  be  boils, 
abscesses,  phlegmonous  inflammatione,  cellulitis  super- 
ficial and  deep,  carbuncle  and  gangrene,  etc.  These,  when 
associate!  with  intense  thirst,  diarrhoea,  fevers  with 
excessive  burning  sensation  all  over  the  body,  great 
asthenia,  loss  of  appetite,  or  indigestion,  are  almost 
incurable. 

Susricia's  Views. 
Susruta,  supporting  and  quoting  all  the  above,  adds  that 
the  complications  of  spreading  inflammation  when  occur- 
ring about  the  rectum,  scalp,  shoulder,  high  up  in  the 
back,  or  in  vital  parts  such  as  the  cardiac  region,  or  when 
occurring  in  the  weak  who  cannot  take  any  food,  generally 
prove  fatal.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  surgical  com- 
plications, Susruta  recommends  lo?al  blood-letting  in  the 
early  stages,  and,  if  seen  later,  incisions  and  proper  local 
applicat'ons,  which,  if  not  done  at  the  proper  time,  lead  to 
absorption  of  matter.  The  drug  treatment  consists  of 
astringents  and  tonics,  and  silajotu  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. As  regards  diet,  the  list  does  not  show  any 
restriction  of  carbohydrates,  meat  is  recommended, 
although  certain  forms  of  meat  are  not  allowed. 

Bhava-P/t  kasha. 
Here  also  silajotu  treatment  ia  recommended  for 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  the  views  of  the  previous  writers 
recapitulated.  But  a  variety  of  Prameha  is  described, 
known  as  Soma  roga,  which  seems  to  be  diabetes 
insipidus,  as  there  is  no  mention  ol  a  saccharine  matter 
voided  with  the  urine.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
sexual  excesses,  grief,  excessive  labour,  poisoning,  etc., 
which  lead  to  polyuria.  The  symptoms  are  painless 
evacuation  of  a  very  large  volume  of  pale,  clear  urine, 
without  anyseciment  and  odour.  The  patiertt  becomes 
weak,  and  cannot  hold  the  urine.  He  is  unfit,  to  make 
any  physical  exertion,  complains  of  a  light  feeling  in  the 
head,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  faintneos,  yawns  too  much, 
and  even  talks  incoherently;  the  akin  ia  dry,  the  thirst 
ia  insatiable,  and  the  appetite  excessive.  This  disease  ia 
said  to  occur  more  often  in  females  than  in  males.  The 
treatment  of  this  condition  is  by  aslringei.ts,  and  the 
disease  ia  curable.  It  is  ouly  aa  !a'e  as  the  time  of  the 
author  of  Vaitojya  Ratnavali  that  opium  ia  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  best  drags  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus.  Kavitajfa  now  appreciate  the  value  of  re- 
stricting the  carbohydrates  in  the  early  stages,  and  have 
taken  to  it. 

V. — Dr.  Eai  Devendranath  Roy,  Bahadur, 


[Abstract.] 
There  ia  an  impression  that  within  recent  years  diabetes 
has  become  more  prevalent  amongst  the  intellectual 
classes  of  Bengal.  Statistics  to  compare  the  present 
condition  with  the  remote  past  are  not  ia  existence, 
hence  no  definite  statement  on  that  point  csn  be  made  ; 
but  this  much  ia  certain,  that  the  number  of  people 
belonging  to  the  professions,  ?aw  and  medicine,  etc .,  and 
also  clerical  establishments,  is  increased  to  a  great  extent, 
and  a  good  proportion  ol  them  nowadays  tuffer  from  this 
disease. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  what  the  ancient  Hindu  physicians  of  India  said 
about  the  disease.  I  have  culled  the  following  from  the 
Hindu  books  of  medicine.  They  were  written  centuries 
ago,  consequently  nothing  of  pathologies!  interest  will  be 
found  there;  but  still  it  ia  amazing  to  find  how  minute 
were  their  observations. 

They  called  diabetes  mellitus  Prameha  or  Madhu- 
meha (sweet  discharge),  and  diabetes  insipidus  Soma 
Roga  or  we-ter  disease.  The  causi  a  are  said  to  be  sexual 
excesses,  grief,  bard  labour,  mental  worry,  lassitude, 
indiscretion  in  diet,  and  dyspep     . 
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Signs. 
A  very  large  Soy  of  nriae,  losa  0!  eyesight,  intolerance 
of  heat,  lassitude,  inordinate  thirst,  a  voracious  appetite. 
with  some  and  loss  of  appetite  with  others,  general  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength,  premattrra  old  age. 

Complications. 

1.  Sar.dpiku,  circular  inflammation  with  raised  edges 
and  depressed  centre. 

2.  Circumscribed  inflammation  resembling  the  back  of 
a  tortoise,  accompanied  with  severe  burning  sensation. 

3.  Jalini,  the  inflamed  surface  is  studded  with  small 
ulcers  and  looks  like  an  ordinary  fishing  net,  accompanied 
with  severe  burning  sensation. 

4.  Billiita,  the  effected  part  is  bluish  in  appearance, 
very  painful  and  is  ulcerated.  It  generally  appaars  on  the 
abdomen  or  back. 

5.  Alaji,  blackish  or  reddish  eruptions,  very  painful. 

6.  MuAinka,  very  painful  pimples  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  musur — a  sort  of  small  lentil. 

7.  Sarsapikx,  also  painful  eruptions  o!  the  shape  and 
size  of  mustard  seed. 

(Nos.  5.  6.  and  7  may  be  furuncles.) 

8.  Biitrini,  a  Urge  inflammatory  mass  studded  with 
minute  furuneular  eruptions. 

9.  Bid&rikd,  intlarumatory  masses  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  large  tubes. 

10.  Bidradhi,  inflammation  followed  by  accumulation  of 
pus. 

Some  of  the  above  would  look  as  if  they  were  dis- 
tinctions without  differences;  but  I  give  them  to  show 
how  the  ancient  Indian  physicians  were  anxiouj  to 
notice  all  the  symptoms  in  their  minutiae  of  all  diseases, 
however  much  they  may  look  at  the  first  sight  to  be 
fanciful. 

Treatment. 

Chiefly  hygienic  and  dietetic.  Diabetics,  as  a  rule, 
should  avoid  ni?ht- keeping  and  exposure  to  heat.  Long 
walks  in  fresh  air,  riding,  and  physical  exercises  are 
aivieed.  Diabetics,  whether  they  are  suffering  from  car- 
buncle or  not,  should  avoid  sexual  excesses.  The  following 
articles  cf  diet  are  recommended :  New  rice,  curd,  flesh  of 
animals  living  in  swamps,  fish,  ssveets,  wices,  vinegar, 
excess  of  oils,  and  onions. 

Restrictions. — They  should  not  drink  milk,  eat  fish  and 
meat  at  one  and  the  same  meal;  sugar-cane  r.nd  pre- 
parations made  from  its  juice  should  not  be  touched; 
excesses  of  acid  and  salt  should  be  avoided. 

The  following  articles  of  diet  are  especially  recom- 
mended, for  they  are  considered  to  be  very  beneficial: 
£arl«y,  flour  of  old  wheat,  Mooag  dal.  Arabsr  dul.  Chena 
cal  (Bengal  grain),  fried  rice,  setamum  seeds,  meat  juine, 
old  wines,  old  honey,  whey,  sparrows,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
snipe,  peacock,  venison. 

Medicine*. — Jsmbul,  seeds  and  roots  of  lotus,  dates,  all 
bitters  and  astrinc   | 

Pathology. 

[Dr.  Roy  proceeded  to  disease  the  probable  pathology 
c?  the  disease,  and  dealt  with  the  relationship  ot  the 
glycogen  and  glycolytic  processes,  saying :] 

In  the  glycosuria  variety,  when  the  carbohydrates  are 
forbidden,  the  sugar  disappeais  from  the  urine.  In  the 
glycolytic  variety,  however  much  the  diet  of  the  patients 
be  restricted  to  strict  meat  diet,  sugar  seldom  entirely 
disappears  from  the  mine.  In  my  experience  and  practice 
amongst  Ben;  lis  1  have  found  restriction  in  diet  cer- 
tainly r  duces  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine — nay, 
even    it  maj  for   a  short    time — and    these 

patients  from  the  graver  variety. 

Recent  observations  prove  the  part  played  by  the 
pancreas  in  1  id  by  experiments   it    has  been, 

found  that  the  tola!  extirpation  ot  the  pancreatic  gland  is 
followed  by  a  severe  form  of  diabetes,  and  on  post  morte.m 
examination  of  diabetics  also  some  charges  in  the 
are  found  in  that  variety. 

Symptom/.. 
[Tn  dealing  with  the  symptoms  of  diabetes,  Dr.  Roy 
stated  that  Europeans  living  in  the  tropics  drink  liquids 
In  any  shape — as  iced  water,  tea,  coffee,  beer,  etc. — to  a 
large  quantity,  to  compensate  the  great  loss  of  water 
they  suffer  through  profuse  sweating.  Continuing,  he 
said:] 


The  Bengalis  do  not  perspire  so  much  as  the  Europeans 
do,  and  they  also  do  not  drink  water  so  much  as  the 
latter  do.  Eykman  has  calculated  on  the  ordinary  basis 
that  "  a  moderately-working  Malay  eliminates  2,315  grams 
of  water  and  the  Europeans  living  there  eliminate  3,068 
grams,''  The  specific  gravity  of  urine  amongst  the 
Bengalis  normally  is  lower  than  that  oJ  the  Eutopeans 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  their  food  and  drink. 

Slight  albuminuria  is  frequent,  but  when  it  becomes 
persistent  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  large,  then  it 
becomes  a  very  grave  complication.  Coma  is  not  fre- 
quently seen  in  Bengal,  why,  I  do  not  know.  The  coma 
that  is  seen  here  in  diabetics  is  almost  always  in  connexion 
with  carbuncle ;  although  the  patients  in  Bengal  do  not 
leave  off  carb  0  m  their  diet,  still  they  do  not 

get  coma  so  often  as  ia  apprehended. 

Causes. 

Hereditary  tendency,  nervous  causes  —  for  example, 
anxiety,  great  mental  strain,  shock.  Some  trau- 
matic lesion  to  the  nervous  centres  and  racial  predilection 
are  mentioned  as  principal  causes  of  this  disease;  but  in 
Bengal  dyspepsia  has  been  found  to  be  a  potent  cause. 
The  middle-class  people  always  have  two  dinners  a  day. 
The  first  meal,  at  about  9  a  m  ,  is  just  as  heavy  as  a  dinner; 
the  last  meal,  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  is  also  a  heavy  one; 
practically  they  live  on  these  two  meals  a  day.  Imme- 
diately after  their  first  meal  they  have  to  walk  long 
distances,  in  some  cases  three  miles,  and  that  in  a  tropical 
country.  In  the  afternoon  they  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
and  at  that  time  soma  of  these  people  take  a  little  food; 
the  students,  as  a  rule,  take  some  food  between  the  two 
heavy  meals  mentioned  before.  The  average  income  of 
the  majority  of  these  people  is  not  more  than  Rs.  25  or 
Re.  30  a  month ;  on  this  income  they  have  to  live  and 
maintain  a  family  as  well.  It  will  be  plain  that  when 
men  have  aftei>  a  hard  day's  work  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
with  indifferent  materials,  and  that  again  in  insufficient 
quantities,  the  stomach  will  begin  to  suffer  sooner  or  later 
They  become  dyspeptics  in  some  shape  or  other,  and 
chronic  and  intractable  dyspepsia  appears  and  brings 
in  its  train  diabetes.  I  repeat,  dyspepsia  of  the  pancreatic 
variety  is  a  frequent  and  potent  cause  of  this  disease  in 
Bengal.  Gout  is  not  prevalent  here,  consequently  that 
cannot  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of 
diabetes. 

Treatment. 

I  always  allow  my  patients  to  take  articles  of  food 
which,  on  principle,  are  opposed  to  the  accepted  theory  of 
the  disease,  for  th«y  suit  the  taste  of  the  patient,  and 
he  does  not  lose  all  tsste  for  food ;  in  fact,  he  takes  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  it,  and  thereby  recovers  the  lost 
ground. 

It  is  well  in  practice  not  to  stick  to  diets  which,  by 
laboratory  experiments,  seem  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  to 
select  articles  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  are  beneficial  to  him. 

For  my  patients  I  have  always  ordered  a  mixed  diet, 
with  only  this  injunction— that  whenever  a  very  large 
quantity  of  urine,  is  passed  daily,  meat  should  be  con- 
sumed in  preference  to  starchy  food.  From  time 
immemorial  rice  has  been  the  principal  article  of  food  of 
the  Bengali.  To  stop  that  at  once  and  substitute  a  strict 
meat  diet  will  make  him  miserable,  and  he  will  begin  to 
live  on  short  commons,  and  hence  will  soon  die.  At  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  in  spite  of  the  racial  and  religious 
objections,  meat  diet  should  be  insisted  upon,  aod  all  food 
substances  containing  carbohydrates  avoided  ;  but  as  the 
disease  becomes  chronic  a  mixed  diet  is  allowed,  and  then 
a  small  quantity  of  sweets  is  rat:  I  tnaa  other- 

wise. There  are  a  good  many  Hindus  who  never  touch 
meat  or  fish  :  with  them  milk,  florr,  and  vegetables  have 
to  be  ordered.  We  have  to  maintain  an  average  standard 
of  nil:..  ."u  to  enforce  a  too  rigoroub  diet,  which 

is  "  obviously  impairing  the  general  strength  and  nutrition 
of  the  patient.'' 

[After  discussing  the  skimmed  milk  treatment  of 
diabetes  and  the  regime  recommended  by  various 
authors,  Dr.  Roy  said  :] 

I  contend  that  when  a  patient  can  digest  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  he  does,  not  require  many  other 
articles  of  food,  for  hia  daily  meal.  For  those  in  whom 
the  sameness  of  diet  kills  all  appetite,  one  is  bound 
to   change  the  food  often,     I    advise   theua    to  reduce 
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their  quantity  of  rice  aa  much  as  they  can,  and  to  replace 
it  by  bread  toasted,  chapatees  (thin  unleavened  bread), 
tecchies  (unleavened  bread  fried  in  clarified  butter — fried 
hard  to  make  it  almost  brown?,  fish,  meat,  all  sorts  of 
green  vegetables,  potatoes,  a:l  subacid  fruits. 

I  a'.low  my  patients  to  drink  water  pretty  freely, 
but  advise  moderation,  otherwise  they  are  bound  to 
suffer;  by  thii  not  only  relief  is  given  as  far  as  thirst  is 
concerned  but  also  they  perspire  freely,  for  clammy  per- 
spiration i  raja  brings  on  a  crop  of  boils  or  furuncles, 
nltimately\  ading  to  carbuncle.  Fortunately,  very  few 
ts  are  partial  to  alcoholic  beverages,  con- 
lan  exclude  these  lrom    the  list  of  drinks 


treatment  by  drugs  nothing  has  yet  been 
able  to  surpass  the  beneficial  effects  of  opium  or  its  pre- 
parations— for  example,  morphine,  codeine.  Pulv. 
jambul  as  a  change  is  useful ;  it  very  soon  reduces  the 
quantity  of  urine,  and  thus  reassures  the  patients  and 
benefits  them  largely.  For  those  who  lose  appetite  early 
in  the  disease,  because  the  pancreas  does  not  work  well, 
alkaline  mineral  waters  are  of  great  value. 

For  the  gouiy  lithium  carbonate,  sodium  arseniate, 
aspirin,  with,  or  without  some  mineral  waters,  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

VI.— F.  M.  Sjlndwith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Consulting  Physician,  ICast-el-Atay  Hospital,  Cairo. 

DIABETES  IN  EGYPT. 
Judging  by  private  aadLospital  practice  in  Cairo,  I  should 
say  that  diabetes  is  one  of  the  common  diseases  among 
Egyptians,  who  live  chiefly  on  bread  and  vegetables, 
instead  of  meat,  and  are  very  fond  of  sugar  in  all  forms. 
The  statistics  of  my  hospital  wards  show  only  63  admis- 
sions for  diabetes  during  eleven  yeats,  the  total  number  of 
medical  cases  having  be  en  8,191.  I  once  had  4  cases  in 
hospital  under  my  care  at  the  same  moment,  2  men  and 
2  women.  During  ten  jears  there  were  only  4  admissions 
for  this  disease  in  the  Egyptian  Army  hospitals ;  the 
average  strength  of  the  army  for  those  years  was  18,160. 
All  my  hospital  cases  were  adults,  with  the  exception  of 
a  boy,  aged  15,  who  had  one  year's  history  of  excessive 
drinking  and  excessive  urination.  He  had  early 
phthisical  signs  at  buth  lung  apices.  I  once  saw  another 
boy  in  the  Cnurch  Missionary  Society's  Hospital  in  Cairo, 
who  was  aged  14,  and  had  had  glycosuria  for  one  year  for 
certain  and  probably  for  much  longer.  He  had  much 
acetone  in  the  urine,  facial  neuralgia,  and  air  hunger,  with 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  pallor  of  the  face,  and  very 
distressed  rapid  breathing.  Hi3  condition  was  somewhat 
improved  by  sulphate  of  soda,  with  large  doBes  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  He  had  very  carious  teeth,  which  is  a 
rare  phenomenon  among  the  Egyptian  peasants. 

All  my  hospital  cases  belonged  to  the  thin,  nervou3 
type,  and  at  the  autopsies  of  those  who  died  f?e  never 
succeeded  in  finding  either  atrophy  or  fibrosis  of  the 
pancreas.  The  rarer  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  such  as  fatty 
degeneration,  cystic  disease,  and  calculi,  were  also  absent. 
Besides  the  hospital  eases  I  have  seen  many  Egyptians  in 
private  practice,  some  of  whom  suffered  from  the  gouty 
form  of  diabetes,  occurring  after  middle  age  and  persisting 
for  some  years  without  apparently  doing  much  harm. 
English  and  Greeks  living  in  Egypt  I  have  also  seen  as 
private  patients,  but  no  Jews. 

I  have  notes  of  the  following  complications :  Constipa- 
tion, even  before  any  opium  had  been  administered ; 
neuralgia,  chiefly  in  the  lower  limbs  ;  neuritis ;  depression 
of  spirits,  sometimes  resulting  in  melancholia;  local 
erythema  of  the  skin  at  and  near  the  genitals  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  urine:  pruritus,  boils,  eczema, herpes,  psoriasis; 
dry  gangrene  of  the  foot  in  those  aged  about  60 ;  incipient 
cataract  but  not  retinitis.  As  regards  lung  lesions,  tubercle 
was  pivsent  in  about  12  per  ce-it.,  which  corresponds  with 
Professor  von  Noorden's  statistics  ;  the  patients  had  very 
little  cough  and  expectoration,  no  fever,  and  no  haemo- 
ptysis. I  submitted  four  of  these  patients  in  1891  to 
treatment  with  Profess  ^r  Koch's  tuberculin,  which  he  had 
then  juat  introduced ;  I  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
these  cases  to  him,  and  eurlonsly  enough  no  reaction  took 
place  after  injeetk  g  10  mg.,  though  one  of  the  iour  cases 
died  suddenly  of  coma,  and  was  proved  at  the  autopsy 
to  have  phthisis  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 
I  have  notes  of  pneumonia  in  one  patient,  and  chronic 


gangrene  of  the  lung  in  another,  due  to    many  small 
necroses. 

As  regards  treatment,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
well-to-ao  patients  should  be  warned  not  to  travel  6 
the  acute  stage,  nor  with  any  unnecessary  fatigue,  for  I 
have  seen  three  visitors,  who  had  been  recommended  tt> 
winter  in  Egypt,  die  within  a  few  days  of  their  a/rival 
there. 

Hospital  eases,  on  their  admission,  were  placed  on  the 
ordinary  mixed  diet  for  three  or  four  days  In  order  to  get 
irrect  weight  and  the  average  amount  of  sugar 
excreted.  They  were  then  placed  on  a  strict  diabetic- 
diet,  when  the  eu^ar  always  became  lessened  and  the 
patient'd  wi  ight  improved.  When  they  tired  of  the  diet, 
which  is  uausua'ly  irksome  to  a  man  aceus'.omed  to  rill  a. 
dilated  stomach  three  times  a  day  with  native  bread,  they 
were  allowed  in  rotation  cakes  made  from  ground  almonds, 
or  coeoanut,  or  what  is  called  in  this  country  the 
"  monkey-nut,"  perhaps  because  it  is  sold  in  bags  at  the 
Zoological  Gtfdeus.  The  monkey  nrrt  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  b.-ing  cheap  and  of  containing  much  oil.  It  i=v 
astonishing  what  large  quantities  of  butter  can  be  ad- 
ministered with  vegetables  or  oatmeal,  as  I  have  learned 
from  Professor  von  Xoordeu.  Directly  the  patient  was 
found  not  to  be  passing  large  quantities  of  sugar,  opium 
pills  were  administered  in  do3es  beginning  with  1  grain, 
three  times  a  day.  The  next  best  thing  to  opium  is 
aspirin,  5  to  15  grains,  three  times  a  day,  for  diabetic 
patients  seem  specially  tolerant  of  this  drug,  provided 
there  is  neither  kidney  disease  nor  any  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  I  may,  perhaps,  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
favourite  remedy  for  diabetes  among  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves is  a  pill  made  of  ox  bile  and  the  seeds  of  a  common 
indigenous  plant,  called  in  Arabic  'helba,"  being  the 
Trigonella  foenum  yraecum.  I  have  tried  this  remedy  npon 
patients  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  without  seeing 
any  improvement  in  body  weight  or  diminution  of  sugar, 
the  patients  were  at  the  same  time  in  hospital  on 
strict  diabetic  diet. 

DISCUSSION. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuo.  M.  Giles,  I. M.S.  (retired), 
said:  Diabetes  is  a  symptom  which  presumably  may 
depend  upon  more  than  one  etiology,  and  the  particular 
forni'  we  are  considering  today  bus  a  very  peculiar 
geographical  distribution.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to- 
the  tropics,  and  many  hot  countries  are  practically  free 
from  it.  When  we  meet  with  it  in  the  tropics  it  le 
essentially  a  class  disease,  and  the  poor,  in  spite  of  their 
preponderating  carbohydrate  diet  in  the  East,  are  eom- 
paialively  free  from  it.  Confining  ourselves,  however, 
even  to  the  well-to-do,  in  India  it  is  essentially  a  Bengali 
malady.  In  Upper  India  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  more 
common  than  in  Europe,  and  in  my  own  experience  most 
of  the  cases  I  have  met  with  have  been  in  the  persons  of 
Bengali  residents.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  (ause 
is  rather  to  be  found  in  some  circumstance  of  habit  or 
environment  to  which  the  Bengali  is  exposed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  other  Indians,  and  we  should  therefore 
analyse  how  these  differ.  I  need  hardly  remind  yon  that 
the  symptom  oi  diabetes  can  be  artificially  produced  by 
injuring  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  that  a 
common  cause  for  the  appearance  of  the  symptom  is 
probably  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  Kcw  there  is  one 
point  in  the  habits  of  the  Bengali  in  which  he  differs 
from  every  other  Indian  and  almost  from  ail  other 
tropical  men.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  the  only  ci- 
tropical  man  who  goes  about  with  a  closely  cropped  bare 
head.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  usually  a  very 
finely  shaped  cranium,  and  it  may  be  that  national 
vanity  with  them  takes  the  form  of  instinctively  exui- 
biting  the  Grecian  proportions  of  one  of  their  best 
physical  characteristics.  Further,  especially  amoti;  the 
well-to-do,  the  skin  of  the  Bengali  is  by  no  means  deeply 
pigmented.  Many,  indeed,  would  pats  unnoticed  In 
Southern  Europe,  and  none  are  sufficiently  black  to  be 
able  with  impunity  to  expose  their  heads  in  the  fashion 
made  obligatory  by  caste  custom.  I  should  like,  there- 
fore, to  ask  those  who  have  greater  knowledge  of  Bengal 
than  I  can  claim  to,  whether  they  have  found  the^  disease 
especially  common  in  men  of  what  is  called  "  wheaten  " 
complexion  in  India,  and  whether  ariy  special  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  medulla  has  been  made  }d 
any  autopsies  they  may  have         -  pportani'y  o* 
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performing.  As  some  confirmation  of  this  view  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  though  uncommon  in  the  hos- 
pital practice  diabetes  is  common  among  the  upper  classes 
in  Egypt.  Now,  these  well-to-do  Egyptian?,  though  they 
do  not  go  bareheaded,  wear  only  the  very  inadequate  fez 
cap,  which,  though  of  good  non-actinic  colour,  protects 
only  but  a  small  portion  of  the  skull. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Feknaindo  (Colombo)  said  :  My  experience  is 
restricted  to  cases  met  with  in  Ceylon.  The  climatic 
conditions  in  Ceylon  are  entirely  equa'.orial.  As  far  as 
Ceylon  is  concerned,  diabetes,  which  is  very  common 
amongst  the  educated  higher  classes  of  natives  of  the 
island,  is  a  disease  not  so  ixiuch  dependent  on  climatic  or 
racial  peculiarities  as  on  conditions  of  diet  and  habits  of 
life.  European  residents  in  Ceylon  are  no  more  prone  to 
the  disease  than  they  are  in  England,  whereas  amongst 
the  native  professional  men  and  merchants  the  disease  is 
extremely  common.  Another  feature  of  the  disease  is 
that  among3t  the  hospital  eases  the  disease  is  compara- 
tively rare,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  of  the  serious 
nervous  type.  From  the  point  of  view  of  diet,  the  disease 
is  commonest  amongst  the  vegetarian  Hindus  of  the 
Tamils.  The  Mohammedan  community  supply  the  next 
largest  percentage  of  cases,  and  finally  the  Cingalese. 
Without  going  into  details,  1  may  sum  up  the  causation  of 
disease  as  obtains  in  Ceylon  to  three  distinct  causes 
operating  simultaneously:  (1)  A  diet  where  carbohydrate 
food  preponderates — one  in  which  the  nitrogen  ratio  is 
extremely  low;  (2)  sedentary  habits  with  little  or  no 
exercise ;  (3)  continuous  occupation  in  business  pursuits 
year  in  and  year  out  without  intervals  of  rest  or  holiday. 
As  regards  the  diet,  even  amongst  the  professional  men 
that  suffer  from  diabetes  the  proteid  content  does  not 
amount  to  li  or  2  oz.  per  day,  whilst  among  vegetarians 
it  may  sink  as  low  as  1  oz.  per  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  carbo-hydrate  constituents  may  amount  to  24  oz. 
or  more  in  some  cases.  Diabetes  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  disease  of  nutrition,  allied  to  gout 
and  obesity,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  hereditary 
predisposition.  Diabetes  of  the  tropics  comes  within 
the  above  definition  in  all  particulars.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  that  affects  people  whose  diet  is 
physiologically  unsound  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  pursuits  and  habits  of  living.  The  majority  of 
cases  occur  amongst  the  overfed  and  obese.  In  fact,  as 
von  Noorden  puts  it,  obesity  in  these  cases  in  early  adult 
life  may  be  looked  upon  as  masked  diabetes.  Finally, 
the  disease  runs  in  families  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  distinguish  in  diabetes 
appearing  in  the  tropics  anything  special  from  the  well- 
recognized  forms  described  in  Europe.  The  tropical 
cases  chiefly  correspond  to  the  alimentary  or  gouty 
varieties  of  European  writers.  The  treatment  of  these 
cases  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  if  taken  in  hand 
early,  provided  the  patients  permit  a  full  control 
of  their  diet  not  only  qualitatively  but  also  quanti- 
tatively. Over  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  met  with 
in  private  practice  cease  to  pafs  sugar  in  urine  in  a  few 
weeks,  even  with  an  allowance  of  100  grams  of  carbo- 
hydrate per  day.  As  is  well  known  now,  this  tolerance 
of  carbohydrates  is  further  increased  under  treatment,  so 
that  after  some  months  of  treatment  and  dietetic  control 
these  cases  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  fairly  varied  diet 
without  fear  of  deterioration.  In  the  majority  of  these 
early  cases  so  rapid  is  the  improvement  when  the  diet  is 
controlled  that  the  dauger  is  that  patients  get  out  of  hand 
and  revert  to  their  former  habits,  with  the  result  that  the 
glycosuria  returns,  and  this  condition  may  go  on  with 
temporary  improvement  under  treatment  for  years.  In 
the  majority  of  such  cases,  however,  the  chronic  gly- 
cosuria eventually  produces  serious  and  widespread 
albuminous  changes  :  chronic  nephritis,  angina  pectoris, 
dilated  heart  with  aortic  incompetence,  cerebial  haemor- 
rhage or  thrombosis,  and  diabetic  gangrene  are,  then,  the 
forms  in  which  euch  cases  terminate.  In  a  large  number  of 
the  chronic  and  neglected  cases  of  long  standing,  acetone 
and  even  diacetic  acid  in  traces  may  be  often  met  with 
in  urine.  Although  the  presence  of  these  substances  calls 
lor  immediate  dietetic  control  and  treatment  they  are  not 
of  such  serious  import  as  is  often  supposed.  I  have  known 
cases  where  men  have  been  nassing  slight  (races  of  acetone 
and  diacetic  acid  in  urine  for  years,  yet  capable  of  great 
exertion  and  attending  to  their  usml  avocations.  But  the 
danger  in  such  cases  arites  from  the  fact  that  on  the  onset 


of  any  intercurrent  malady,  such  as  influenza,  pneumonia, 
coccal  infection,  or  after  chloroform  inhalation  under- 
taken for  an  operation,  say  carbuncle,  serious  acidosis 
supervenes  with  diabetic  coma.  I  cannot  agree  with  Sir 
Havelock  Charles  that  dyspepsia  is  the  important  cause. 
It  is  certainly  common  amongst  the  long-standing 
neglected  ease  s,  but  at  the  commencement  the  patients 
have  good  digestive  powers  with  abnormal  appetites. 
That  climatic  conditions  are  a  direct  cause  I  cannot  admit, 
although  they  exert  deleterious  influences  indirectly.  If 
climatic  conditions  were  such  an  efficient  cause  I  cannot 
explain  why  the  European  resident  in  the  tropics  should 
be  so  free  from  the  disease.  Colonel  Giles's  theory  that 
diabetes  in  the  tropics  may  be  due  to  insolation  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  experience  in  Ceylon.  The  Tamil  coolies 
who  work  with  bare  heads  often  do  not  suffer  from  the 
disease. 

Dr.  W.  H.  de  Silva  (Colombo)  said :  I  have  very  little 
to  add  except  that  the  ocular  symptoms  in  diabetes  as 
observed  in  Ceylon  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ocular  manifestations  usually  met  with  in  Europe.  My 
own  experience  in  the  Colombo  hcspitals  and  practice  is 
that  the  ocular  symptoms  are  not  in  any  way  specific  in 
nature,  but  are  due  largely  to  malnutrition,  a  toxaemia,  or 
an  arteriosclerosis  as  the  result  of  chronic  diabetes.  In 
diabetes  which  is  amenable  to  dietetic  treatment,  most  of 
the  ocular  symptoms  disappear  under  ordinary  treatment 
with  the  improvement  of  the  glycosuria  index.  One  often 
meets  with  ocular  complications  in  the  nature  of  conjunc- 
tivitis, keratitis  early  presbyopia, hjalitis.andeven  neuritis 
and  optic  atrophy,  but  these  conditions  are  met  with  in 
other  diseases  due  a  faulty  nutrition  or  a  toxaemia. 
There  ie  no  doubt  that  diabetics  are  more  prone  to 
cataract,  and  in  them,  when  the  patient  is  placed 
under  a  strict  dietary,  and  if  there  is  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed,  the  operation 
of  extraction  can  be  safely  undertaken.  True,  that  in 
some  cases  coma  supervenes  after  the  operation,  very 
often  due  to  shock  or  mental  worry.  Haemorrhage  and 
retinitis  (which  is  rare)  are  often  the  result  of  the  arterial 
degenerations  which  are  secondary  to  nephritic  changes 
which  in  a  number  of  cases  supervene  on  chronic  diabetes. 
With  regard  to  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes,  it  is 
often  felt  in  countries  like  Ceylon,  where  the  staple  food 
of  the  people  is  rice,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
the  patients  to  give  up  their  ordinary  starchy  foods 
entirely,  and  it  is  worth  while  investigating  whether  any 
of  the  cereals  recommended  by  the  older  Indian  medical 
writers,  like  Susruta  and  Charaka  and  others,  are 
advisable.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  thorough 
and  careful  clinical  descriptions  given  of  diabetes  and  its 
complications  and  sequelae  by  the  Ajurvedics  of  old. 

Major  A.  H,  Nott,  I.M.S.,  said:  I  consider  the 
influence  of  dyspepsia  a  very  doubtful  point  as  a  dis- 
tinct factor  in  causation.  As  regards  symptoms,  coma 
as  seen  in  joung  diabetics  in  England  without  warning 
is  very  rare  in  India.  I  have  met  with  no  cases.  Coma 
is  common  at  the  later  stages  of  chronic  cases  in  con- 
nexion with  gangrene  and  carbuncle,  and  is  much  mixed 
up  with  septic  intosicatiou.  It  has  been  also  my  experi- 
ence that  many  cases  of  diabetes  in  older  men  are  often 
devoid  of  serious  symptoms  for  years,  and  is  not  iucom- 
patible  with  quite  prolonged  life;  but  still  there  are  many 
more  rapid  cases  differing  in  no  way  from  those  met  witn 
in  Eu'ope  Oiving  to4the  frequency  of  the  chronic  type  of 
diabetes  in  well-to-do  and  somewhat  elderly  patients  it 
has  b"en  contended  that  life  insurance  with  a  "loading" 
should  be  practised,  and  I  have  refused  cases  which  would 
seem  from  subsequent  history  to  warrant  such  a  procedure. 
Thus,  one  case,  a  gaoler  in  charge  of  a  very  large  gaol,  was 
refused  on  my  recommendation  ten  years  ago,  although 
the  specifiT  gravity  of  his  urine  was  nearly  1040.  but  he 
Buffered  from  thirst;  he  is  alive,  I  believe,  now,  and 
still  working  hard.  Still,  the  cases  of  a  similar 
character  which  have  been  carried  off  in  a  few  days  from 
complications  of  acute  disease  have  been  so  many  and  so 
striking  that  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  established 
rilabetrs  should  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  entire  rejection. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rest  in  a  more  bra  'ing  climaie  haa 
a  very  great  beneficial  effect  on  overworked  Bengalis. 
I  have  had  sev<  ral  years'  experience  of  Hazaribagh — a 
dry,  somewhat  warm  climate,  and  Daijeeling — a  cold 
climate.  At  Hazaribagh  the  Bengalis  domiciled  there 
suffered  more    than    anywhere   else  I  have  known,  yet 
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diabetics  coming  there  for  rest  obtained  considerable 
benefit.  DarjeeKng,  however,  is  mnch  mere  satisfactory, 
and  has  been  in  my  experience  of  extreme  benefit, 
especially  to  those  who  can  stand  otherwise  the  cold  and, 
at  many  periods  of  the  year,  wet  climate.  Two  cases  of 
professional  men  are  known  to  me  in  Darjeeling  who  have 
taken  up  their  residence  there  permanently  with  the 
happiest  1  ult.  Opium  and  codeine  have  given  me  the 
best  resul  as  general  treatment;  nitrate  of  uranium 
occasionalA  does  good. 

Sir  PatsA  k  Hanson  (London)  said:  Diabetes  is  rare 
in  China,  aa  tough  there  the  natives  expose  themselves 
freeJy  to  th\  sun,  many  overfeed,  many  overwork  and 
subject  then*  .elves  to  all  the  usual  reported  causes  of 
diabetes.  The  interesting  point  of  this  Bengal  diabetes  is 
its  endemicity.  It  is  curious  how  history  repeats  itself. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  matter  of  the  etiology  of  diabetes  it 
is  about  to  repeat  itself  again.  Diseases  formerly 
attributed  to  food,  exposure,  nervous  influences,  heredity, 
and  so  forth  are  now  known  to  be  germ  diseases — thus, 
with  leprosy  and  tuberculosis,  sleeping  sickness,  and  so 
forth.  To  my  mind  the  endemic  diabetes  of  Bengal 
suggests  a  germ  disease 

Dr.  Louis  Sambon  (London)  Baid  he  agreed  with  Sir 
Patrick  Hanson  as  to  the  germ  nature  of  diabetes.  The 
disease  presented  many  features  characteristic  of  parasitic 
diseases.  It  had  a  peculiar  geographical  and  topographical 
distribution,  and  has  a  marked  tendency  to  increase  and 
decrease  in  places  and  periods.  It  attacked  animals  as 
well  as  man ;  it  affected  the  infant  as  well  as  the  adult, 
showing  a  decided  preference  for  the  adult  male.  It 
showed  an  undoubted  tendency  to  occur  in  families,  often 
passing  from  husband  to  wife  and  more  especially  from 
parent  to  child,  so  much  so  that  it  had  long  been  regarded 
as  hereditary.  Seme  years  ago  Schmiiz  suggested  the 
contagiousness  of  diabetes  on  account  of  the  great  fre- 
quency of  conjugal  diabetes.  Cases  of  conjugal  diabetes 
have  been  recorded  by  mo3t  authors.  Hofmeister  men- 
tioned no  less  than  200  cases.  The  disease  was  com- 
paratively rare  in  children,  but  quite  a  number  of  cases 
had  been  recorded  in  children  under  1  year  of  age.  True 
diabetes  mellitus  had  been  described  in  dogs  by  Fried- 
'oerger,  F:ormer,  Schnidelka,  Eichhorn,  and  others;  in 
horses  by  Heim,  Bueff,  and  Dieckerhoff;  in  the  monkey 
by  Leblanc.  In  comparison  with  its  incidence  in  European 
countries,  diabetes  was  a  rare  disease  in  America.  A  very 
interesting  fact  was  that  the  disease  was  gradually 
increasing  in  the  United  States  just  as  it  was  gradually 
increasing  in  Bengal.  It  would  be  important  to  have 
accurate  information  as  to  the  presence  of  diabetes  in 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific,  where  until 
lately  it  was  believed  to  be  absent.  His  own  experience 
of  the  disease  in  Southern  Italy  was  against  the  food 
theory.  He  believed  that  diabetes,  like  pellagra,  gout,  and 
other  diseases  attributed  to  faulty  metabolism,  would  soon 
take  their  proper  place  amongst  the  parasitic  affections. 

Professor  Hans  Ziemakn  (Cameroons)  said :  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  amongst  the  negroes  in  the 
Lower  Guinea  diabetes  seems  to  be  extremely  rare. 
Amongst  over  three  hundred  carefnlly-made  and  repeated 
observations  of  the  urine  of  the  negroes  I  found  twice 
only  a  very  slight  saccharine  reaction,  and  this  non- 
permanently.  Clinicsl  evidence  of  diabetes  was  not 
observable  amongBt  this  people.  All  the  patients  whom 
I  refer  to  were  nourished  almost  exclusively  by  eating 
vegetables  like  plantains  (musa),  manioc  (manihot),  but 
not  rice,  which  is  eaten  so  generally  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  my  cases  is  that 
the  common  method  of  feeding  in  Lower  Guinea  does 
not  produce  diabetes.  The  influence  of  the  sun  also 
•does  not  produce  diabetes  in  West  Africa.  The  head  of 
the  black  man  in  West  Africa  is  not  at  all  protected 
against  the  sun. 

Hajor  G.  T.  Birdwood,  I.H.S.,  said :  As  regards 
Sir  Patrick  Hanson's  suggestion  that  there  is  possibly  a 
germ  present  in  the  blood  as  the  cause  of  diabetes,  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  case  of  a  lriend  of  mine  who 
contrasted  diabetes  shortly  after  his  wife  contracted  it, 
and  snfc£e«[U3ntSy  his  two  children.  This  is  only  an 
isolated  case,  and  may  only  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  may 
in  the  future  be  eupportea  by  subsequent  discoveries.  As 
regards  liie  insurance,  I  lock  npon  any  permanent  trace 
of  sugar  in  the  mine  as  most  serious,  and  I  recommend  the 
company  to  reject  the  applicart.    I  had  a  practical  lesson 


on  this  point.  A  rich  native,  not  knowing  himself  in  any 
way  to  be  ill,  had  on  examination  a  fair  amount  of  sugar. 
The  company  fortunately  refused  him,  for  In  six  months 
he  was  dead  from  acute  diabetic  corns.  As  regards  car- 
buncle, it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  cases 
have  been  treated  with  serum  injections.  I  myself 
would  hesitate  to  irritate  tissues  readily  disposed  to 
necrotic  degeneration.  My  own  treatment  is  to  excise 
the  carbuncle  widely  and  deeply,  and  to  apply  pure 
carbolic  to  its  base.  I  have  treated  20  to  30  such  eases 
in  the  last  two  years  with  the  most  excellent  result.  The 
sugar  in  the  urine  is  at  once  diminished,  and  the  site  of 
the  excinion  is  soon  covered  with  healthy  granulations. 
If  these  cases  of  carbuncle  are  left  they  almost  invari- 
ably die,  but  if  operated  on  widely  and  deeply  they  recover 
and  do  well.  As  regards  diet,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  Sir  Haveloek  Charles's  experience  on  this  point.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  our  treatment,  and  out  success  in 
this  point,  is  of  the  chi? f  interest  to  our  patients.  The 
dieting  of  natives  is  extremely  difficult.  Their  staple  diet 
in  India  is  rice  or  wheat,  and  if  we  cut  this  off  there  Is 
little  to  fall  back  en.  A  few  hints  of  Sir  H.  Charles's 
experience  on  this  point  would  be  valuable  to  the 
Section. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Mallick  (Lcndcn)  eaid :  Carbohydrate  given 
to  a  diabetic  patient  brings  on  more  sugar  in  the  urine 
than  that  introduced  as  food — sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
as  much.  This  extra  qusntlty  must  be  due  to  the  break- 
down of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  caused  by  sugar  circu- 
lating in  the  blood  and  acting  as  a  toxin.  That  this  is 
the  result  of  a  breakdown  of  the  tissue  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  urea  undergoes  an  increase  as  well  as  the  total 
acidity  of  the  urine.  If  carbohydrate  be  withheld  early 
in  the  onset  of  the  disease,  sugar  in  urine  disappears,  and 
very  often  the  power  oi  carbohydrate  assimilation  is 
restored  aster  some  time,  when  carbohydrate  may  be 
taken  by  the  patient  without  passing  it  out  with  the 
urine — alimentary  form,  In  chrontc  cases,  however, 
where  no  diet  restriction  has  been  made,  the  circulation 
of  sugar  in  the  bleed  diminishes  the  resisting  power  of 
the  tissues  (opsonic  index  for  streptococci),  and  may 
steadily  break  down,  yielding  sugar  in  the  nrine  even 
when  all  carbohydrates  are  withheld  from  food — composite 
form.  The  last  circumstance  constitutes  the  real  danger 
in  diabetes,  in  which  the  body  wastes  and  susceptibility 
to  gangrene  and  phthisis  occurs.  Such  3  condition  should 
by  all  means  be  prevented  by  withholding  carbohydrate 
early  and  rendering  urine  sugar-free.  Irea  eliminated  by 
Indians  is  very  much  less  than  what  is  stated  in  European 
books — very  often  half  of  that  quantity.  This  is  due  to 
their  food  being  poorer  in  nitrogenous  material  and  to 
their  deficient  musculature,  as  well  as  to  their  compara- 
tively less  active  life.  In  diabetes  this  invariably  in- 
creases along  with  the  acidity  of  the  urine.  Carbohydrate 
food,  which  in  normal  condition  causes  its  diminution,  in 
diabetes  increases  it  still  more  by  causing  breakdown  of 
tissues  by  toxic  action  of  sugar.  Proteid  diet  under 
normal  condition  increases  urea,  but  comparatively  de- 
creases it  in  diabetes.  In  this  disease,  carbohydrate 
increases  it  endogenously,  while  proteid  increases  it 
exogenously  in  normal  health.  Body  weight,  as  a  rule, 
falls  in  diabetes,  specially  during  its  first  onset,  and  par- 
ticularly in  young  subjects.  In  old  snbjects,  however,  it 
may  go  up,  but  that  is  all  due  to  gout,  Huscles  always 
get  flabby.  They  are  improved  by  muscular  exercise, 
which,  if  taken  regularly  and  continued  for  some 
time,  is  often  found  also  to  cr.use  a  perceptible  diminu- 
tion of  sugar.  This  shows  that  diabetes  is  as  much 
of  glycolytic  as  of  glycogenic  origin.  As  long  as  the 
disease  lasts  carbohydrate  food  generally  causes  diminu- 
tion, while  proteid  causes  increase  in  weight— just 
the  reverse  of  what  'obtains  normally.  In  60  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  diabetes  the  albumen  was  detected  only 
after  many  years,  although  in  many  of  them  the  sugar 
was  as  high  as  xxx  grains  to  gj.  The  appearance  of 
albumen  depends  more  upon  the  chronicity  of  the  disease 
than  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  parsed.  The  nature  of 
kidney  change  in  such  cases  is  mora  like  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  slowly  brought  about,  like  any  other 
;  toxin  (lead,  mercury,  syphilis,  etc.;,  circulating  in  the 
blood  and  causing  sclerotic  changes  in  the  arteries. 
The  quantity  of  albumen  is  geneiaUy  small,  and  the 
nature  of  the  casts  found  is  mostly  hyaline  or  granular 
hyaline  variety.    It  is  a  fact  worth  noHng  that  albumen 
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given  in  food  in  snch  ca-ea  does  not  increase  tiie  amount 
in  the  urine,  as  sugar  does  sugar  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  former  is  cot  an 
abnormal  constituent  of  blood  as  the  latter  (sugar)  is. 
From  these  facts  it  follows  that  diet  restriction  should  be 
early  imposed  by  curtailing  carbohydrate  till  sugar  dis- 
appears from  the  urice  This  chaoge  may  cause  some  trouble 
at  first,  but  is  usually  soon  tolerated.  Diabetes  is  very 
common  among  the  educated  Hindus  in  Lower  BeDgal 
because  as  a  race  they  are  mostly  vegetarians,  and  do  not 
get  a  sufficient  amount  of  proteid  ehment  in  their  food, 
especially  in  the  building  period  of  life  (early  life). 
This  causes  their  growth  to  be  defective,  specially  their 
muscles.  Bengalis  are  notoriously  poor  in  musculature. 
Their  staple  food  is  "rice,"  which  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  starch,  95  per  cent,  and  only  5  per  cent. 
proteid.  Starch  with  a  rpoor  association  of  proteid  is 
always  less  assimilable  than  where  the  proteid  association 
is  greater.  The  same  quantity  of  starch  brings  on  more 
sugar  in  the  urine  when  given  as  rice  than  when  given  as 
wheat.  Dr.  Pavy  explains  this  fict,  that  carbohydrates 
are  more  safely  carried  embodied  within  the  bodies  of 
the  lymphocytes  of  the  villi  if  synthesized  with  proteid, 
and  never  free  in  blood.  The  educated  Bengali  as  a  rule 
greatly  neglects  physical  exercise.  Thus  there  is  a  very 
large  intake  of  carbohydrate  of  the  least  assimilable  sort, 
and  little  output  of  it  by  muscular  exercise,  causing  a 
large  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  which  very  naturally 
flows  out  through  the  urine,  Mental  strain  or  worry  in 
life  is  considerably  increased  nowadays  in  the  face  of  the 
greater  struggle  for  existence.  Being  married  early  in 
life,  they  are  already  saddled  with  a  family  before  they 
have  finished  their  education  period  and  commenced 
earning  for  themselves.  This  causes  a  severe  strain  in 
their  early  professional  life,  and  they  break  down  under 
the  strain.  There  is  nothing  like  mental  worry  to  disturb 
metabolism  and  assimilation. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Christopherson  (Khartoum)  said :  Glycosuria 
in  the  Egyptian  Sudan  is  very  rare.  During  an  experience 
of  five  years  I  have  met  with  it  only  once,  and  this  in  the 
case  of  an  Arab.  This  is  interesting  as  supporting  the 
view  that  its  frequency  in  other  countries  is  related  to  the 
subtle  influences  of  civilization  and  diet.  With  reference 
to  Colonel  Giles's  suggestion  that  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  acting  en  the  medulla,  plays  a  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  diabetes  in  tropical  climates,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  it  on  anatomical  grounds,  the  medulla  beicg  too 
deeply  situated  ;  also  the  majority  of  the  Sudan  natives, 
especially  the  Sudanese  (negroes),  go  about  with  shaved 
and  unprotected  heads. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Cammidqk  (London)  said:  Since  the  conclusive 
experiments  of  v.  Mehring  and  Minkowski,  in  which  they 
showed  that  removal  of  the  pancreas  produced  diabetes  in 
animals,  much  work  has  been  done,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  exact  nature  of  the  relationship.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  islands  of  LaDgerhans  are  in  some 
way  intimately  associated  with  sugar  metabolism,  and 
personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  at  any  rate  the 
majority  of  cases  of  diabetes  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  and 
particularly  the  islands  of  Langerhans,  are  responsible  for 
the  disease.  This  disease  may  arise  either  by  extension 
from  the  duodenum  or  by  way  of  the  blood  vessels.  With 
regard  to  disease  of  the  blood  vessels,  in  my  experience 
the  most  common  is  arteriosclerosis.  This  arterio- 
sclerosis is  also  responsible  for  the  albuminuria  which 
occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  some  diabetics;  it 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  effect  of 
the  irritating  action  of  the  sugar  on  the  kidneys. 
Extension  from  the  duodenum  gives  rise  to  the 
various  forms  of  chronic  pancreatitis.  The  commonest 
form,  interstitial  pancreatitis,  only  gives  rise  to  diabetes 
in  advanced  cases,  for  it  is  not  until  the  disease  is  well 
advanced  that  the  islands  of  Langerhans  are  affected.  I 
think  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  may  have  a  chronic  pan- 
creatitis gradually  developed,  and  then  if  from  any  cause 
the  virulence  of  the  organism  in  the  duodenum  is  in- 
creased a  subacute  or  rapid  advancement  of  the  inter- 
stitial changes  may  occur  and  so  give  rise  to  diabetes.  In 
this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dclag^ceme 
has  pointed  out  that  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  for 
anatomical  reasons  more  liable  to  injection  and  interstitial 
change  than  the  rest  oi  the  organ. 

Dr.  W.  Carneoie  Brown  (London)  said:  Though  in  the 
tropics  dUbetes  is  rare  in  Europeais,  it  is  prevalent  in 


certain  sections  of  the  native  communities.  It  occurs 
principally  in  the  wealthier  class  and  is  rare  in  hospital 
practice.  The  hard-working  coolie, though  his  normal  diet, 
like  that  of  his  more  leisured  compatriots,  consists  of 
carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons  in  an  excessive  proportion 
to  proteids,  seldom  has  glycosuria,  and  probably  never 
suffers  from  true  diabetes.  At  all  events,  I  have  never 
seen  a  caEe.  Possibly  it  is  on  account  of  this  circumstance 
that  the  belief  that  diabetes  is  rare  in  the  Chinese  race 
has  gained  credence.  That  error  has  been  copied  by  one 
writer  from  another  through  several  generations  of  text- 
books, and  I  see  that  it  is  repeated  In  ihe  latest  work  on 
medicine,  which  is  now  being  issued  under  the  authorita- 
tive editorship  of  Professors  Osier  and  MacCrae.  As  a 
matter  of  fact, there  isnorace  predilection  for  diabetes,  and 
the  disease  is  very  common  amongst  the  upper  classes  of 
Chinese.  The  indolent  and  the  overfed  on  one  hand,  the 
speculative,  anxious,  and  overworked  man  of  business  on 
the  other,  furnish,  irrespective  of  nationality,  practically 
all  the  cases  of  diabetes  that  are  seen  in  the  tropics.  And 
the  toll  they  pay  to  the  disease  is  a  heavy  one,  though  it  is- 
not  so  much  in  its  severity  as  in  the  irequency  of  its 
occurrence.  The  disease  does  not,  in  fact,  assume  a  severe 
type.  The  graver  complications  of  acetonaemia  and 
albuminuria  are  by  no  means  usual,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  carbuncle  is  exlremely  common,  and  is  a  frequent, 
and  by  far  the  most  frequent,  cause  oi  death  in  diabetics. 
With  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  give  even 
a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  characteristic  features  cf 
diabetes  in  the  tropics,  but  one  cannot  touch  on  car- 
buncle without  referring  to  the  necessity  for  immediate 
and  radical  treatment.  Where  the  akin  is  continuously 
moist,  as  it  almost  invariably  is,  putrefactive  germs 
increase  and  spread  with  appalling  rapidity.  A  carbuncle, 
say,  in  the  interscapular  region,  that  is  as  large  as  a  filbert 
in  the  morning  may  be  the  size  of  an  orange  in  the 
evening,  and  of  a  melon  the  next  day.  It  is  idle  to  wait 
for  fluctuation,  or  to  make  simple  incisions.  Extension 
through  the  cellular  tissues  is  so  rapid,  the  supervention 
of  septicaemia  so  certain,  that  complete  excision, 
scraping,  and  cauterization  by  strong  nitric  acid  of  the 
septic  tissue  is  the  only  rational  treatment.  The  cavity 
should  then  be  treated  as  an  open  wound  by  moist 
boraeic  dressing,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
these  cases  do  well.  No  doubt  objection  will  be 
made  by  the  patient,  but  the  operation  should  always 
be  insisted  on,  and  much  pain  and  many  lives  will 
certainly  be  saved  if  it  is  done  in  time.  With 
regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  possibility  of 
diabetes  being  of  parasitic  origin,  it  is  perhaps  rash  with 
our  present  experience,  to  say  that  it  too  will  not  fall  into 
the  capacious  grasp  of  the  parasitologist,  but,  at  present, 
clinical  experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  there  is 
orje  disease  which  is  purely  and  certainly  an  endogenous 
disorder  of  metabolism,  the  problems  of  which  are 
to  be  solved  by  biochemistry  alone,  it  is  diabetes. 
Though  our  knowledge  of  the  pancreatic  ferments  is  still 
incomplete,  the  comprehension  of  the  processes  of  in- 
testinal digestion  is  now  greater  and  clearer  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  we  know  enough  about  the  inter- 
relations of  the  secretions  of  the  duodenal  mucosa  and  the 
pancreas  to  justify  the  hope  that  the  whole  problem  of 
sugar  metabolism  is  not  far  from  solution.  In  the  tropics 
there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  clinical  determina- 
tion of  how  far  the  absence  of  pre-secretin  from  the 
duodenum  and  secretin  from  the  pancreatic  juice  may  be 
remedied  by  the  administration  of  trypsin  or  pancreatic 
or  duodenal  extract  or  substance.  But  so  far  we  have' 
in  diabetes  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  par- 
ticular case  is  due  to  the  duodenum  failing  to 
supply  pre-secretin,  or  the  pancreatic  cells  failing  to 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  that  substance,  or  even 
whether  these  ferments  are  normal,  or  if  the  liver  and 
muscular  tissues  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  sugar,  so 
that  the  administration  of  pancreatic  remedies  must  be  to 
some  extent  haphazard,  although  it  is  significant  that  they 
have  been  highly  successful.  My  own  experience  of  pan- 
creatic substance  and  of  trypsin  has  been  considerable, 
and  it  is  altogether  encouraging,  and  the  potential  utility 
of  this  lineof  treatment  seems  to  be  all  the  g)  eater  in  that  it 
eaables  a  patient  to  take  during  their  administration  a 
limited  amount  of  carbohydrate  food  without  aggravation 
of  his  symptoms.  Irksome  and  disagreeable  as  the  restric- 
tion of  carbohydrates  is  to  a  European,  it  is  to  an  Oriental 
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far  more  severe,  and  often  altogether  Intolerable.  The 
sudden  arrest  o!  his  staple  and  invariable  form  of  nourish- 
ment is  not  infrequently  followed  by  dangerous  nausea 
and  depression.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rice  is  less  hurtful  to 
a  diabetic  than  other  forms  of  farinaceous  food,  and  small 
quantities  should  be  allowed,  for  it  is  certain  that  ils  total 
excl  sion,  and  the  substitution  of  some  nauseous  so-called 
diab  ic  food  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  more  serious 
syrni  oma  of  malnutrition  than  can  possibly  be  caused  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar.  Save  in  exceptional 
cases!  a  moderate  quantity  of  rice  should  always  form 
part  \  the  diet  of  patients  whose  staple  it  is,  and,  if 
combi\  ed  with  li  pancreatic "  treatment,  a  considerable 
amount  is  readily  tolerated.  On  the  other  hand,  with  or 
without  pancreatic  extrant,  sugar  in  any  form  is  impos- 
sible, even  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  temperate  climates, 
and  its  ingestion  is  invariably  followed  by  polyuria  and 
exhaustion.  In  the  tropica  opium  is  preferable  to  codeine, 
though  neither  seems  to  be  of  much  use.  The  systematic 
administration  of  narcotics  in  diabetes  is  as  unsuccessful 
as  it  is  unscientific. 

Mr.  Jambs  Cantlie  (President  of  the  Section)  said 
that  amongst  Chinese  who  indulgtd  in  European  food 
extensively  diabetes  was  common.  This  seemed  in  con- 
sonance with  experience  in  every  part  of  the  tropics. 
Natives  who  suddenly  give  up,  or  to  a  great  extent  left 
off,  the  food  which  they  aud  their  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  took  to  European  food,  especially 
when  sweet  wines  were  taken  as  well,  were  apt  to  develop 
diabetes.  The  question  of  adapting  a  race  to  food  of 
another  clime  was  a  question  of  perhaps  many  generations 
of  development ;  in  this  way  the  prevalence  of  diabetes, 
even  amongst  the  Jews,  might  be  explained.  Europeans 
indulged  in  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol  with  impunity, 
whereas  the  same,  or  even  an  infinitesimal,  quantity  of 
alcohol  taken  by  natives  of  the  tropics  might  prove  harmful 
or  even  deadly.  The  tolerance  of  alcohol  was  a  question 
of  gradual  evolution,  and  no  doubt  an  excess  of  proteld 
materials  in  food  could  only  be  tolerated  by  natives 
of  the  tropics  after  many  generations.  Traumatic 
glycosuria  was  of  great  physiological  and  clinical  Interest 
and  importance.  Cases  of  fractured  ribs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  chest  wall  frequently  developed  sugar  in  the 
urine  ;  this  might  be  due  to  direct  injury  to  the  liver,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  that  the  mere  suspension  of 
movement  of  the  chest  over  the  area  of  the  liver  during 
respiration  affected  the  hepatic  function  and  established  a 
glycosuria.  Actual  laceration  of  the  liver  was  less  seldom 
attended  by  sugar  in  the  urine  than  when  several  of  the 
ribs  over  the  liver  itself  were  fractured. 

■Reply. 
Sir  Richard  Hayelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O,  in  his 
reply,  said:  I  agree  with  the  late  Colonel  Crombie  in 
the  belief  that  diabetes  is  the  gout  of  the  Bengali. 
Most  emphatically  I  concur  with  him,  and  draw  attention 
to  the  action  defective  metabolism  has  in  both  these 
diseases.  Sir  Patrick  Manson  is  very  strong  on  the  point 
that  I  have  not  made  mention  of,  the  "  germ  cause  "  of 
diabetes.  I  point  out  that  I  have  stated  that  diabetes  in 
the  tropics  is  the  tame  as  diabetes  in  Europe,  and  that  in 
both  forms — the  Indian  especially — the  essential  factor, 
be  it  toxic  agent  or  otherwise,  finds  its  victim  opsonized 
by  dyspepsia  and  its  results.  This  is  a  field  for  research 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India.  Eind  the  toxic  agent,  or 
"germ  cause'' if  you  will,  of  gout,  and  possibly  that  of 
diabetes  may  be  discovered.  Dr.  Sandwith  has  well 
drawn  attention  to  the  futility  of  sending  diabetic  cases 
for  change  of  air  in  the  last  stage.  It  is  a  common  thing 
when  a  patient  can't  be  cured  to  say,  "  Oh,  go  for  a  change 
of  air !"  This  may  relieve  the  physician's  helplessness, 
and  may  be  an  aid  to  the  patient  s  desire  for  health  that 
'•  hopeth  all  things."  But  in  practice  it  is  bad,  very  bad. 
Let  a  patient  go  from  Calcutta  to  the  hills  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  the  good  of  the  move  is  apparent  to  all.  Sendhim 
on  a  journey  in  the  later  periods  and  he  dies  away  from  home ! 
Dr.  Sandwith  states  that  in  Egypt  the  Jews  are  not  much 
affected.  This  is  not  my  experience  in  Cal  utta — some  of 
my  worst  cases  of  carbuncle  have  been  in  Hebrew  subjects. 
Indeed,  the  high  in'ellectual  development  of  this  race,  with 
its  concomitant  nerve  strain,  puts  it  on  a  par  with  the 
Bengali  and  Parsi.  An  interesting  point  brought  out  was 
the  composition  of  an  Egjpti  in  panacea  for  diabetes — ox 
gall.    Now  this  is  mentioned  in  old  Vedk'  wri'inr0,  an  I, 


empirically,  what  was  Kood  for  dyspepsia  (intestinal)  was 
tried  for  diabetes.  In  Calcutta  I  was  ever  struck  with  the 
tenderness  elicited  on  deep  pressure  of  the  part  occupied 
by  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  descending  duodenum. 
In  most  chronic  djspeptics  it  is  present,  and  this  is 
interesting  when  borne  in  mind  with  Dr.  Cammidge's 
remarks  on  the  pancreas.  Colonel  Giles  has  suggested  a 
theory  as  to  the  reason  why  the  Bengali  specially  suffers 
from  diabetes— because  he  gees  bareheaded.  But  I  reply 
the  disease  is  more  prevalent  amongst  these  not  exposing 
themselves  to  the  sun.  The  lazy  rich  man  avoids  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  sun's  fierce  rays.  The  harrassed  and  worried 
and  over-anxious  doctor,  pleader,  or  merchant,  is  certainly 
not  basking  in  the  sunbeams  from  the  necessities  of  his 
calling.  The  agriculturist  in  the  fields,  sweating  from 
early  morn  tillde^y  eve  in  sweltering  heat,  does  not  suffer 
from  the  scourge,  whilst  the  others  are  its  chief  victims. 
Dr.  Fernando  does  not  put  much  stress  on  the  evil 
influence  of  change  of  custom  in  Ceylon,  nor  does  he 
think  that  old  customs  have  changed.  In  Bengal 
things  are  very  different.  In  the  old  days — the 
Gooptu  Empire,  the  Mogul  times,  John  Company's 
regime— the  children  attended  their  master  in  the  little 
village  open  shed  and  shouted  out  in  unison  their 
easy  tasks.  The  cool  morniDg  air  fanned  them.  The 
heat  of  the  day  was  given  up  to  rest  and  ease.  In  the 
evening,  the  sun's  strength  having  spent  itself,  again  the 
easy  lessons  were  shouted  out.  Now,  what  happens  ? 
School  or  college  begins  at  9  a.m.  and  goes  on  till  5pm,! 
When  the  sun  is  hottest,  then  the  pursuit  of  the  mutes  is 
fiercest !  What  did  the  merchant  do  when  Job  Charnock 
lived  in  Bengal  ?  He  worked  In  his  office  in  the  early 
morn,  closed  it  during  the  day,  again  doing  what  might  be 
necessary  In  the  evening.  One  mail  in  the  year  kept  his 
communications  with  Europe  in  very  moderate  bounds. 
Now,  my  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  merchant's 
and  the  merchant's  clerk's  life  is  much  more  strenuous 
than  it  is  in  London.  They  plod  from  9  am.  till  7  p.m., 
and  often  till  late  in  the  night.  The  climatic  conditions 
are  the  same.  Hustle  and  bustle  and  the  necsssities  born 
of  competition  have  changed  the  habits  of  children  and 
adults.  Can  we  defraud  Nature  without  punishment? 
No.  I  point  out  that  the  resident  European  and  Eurasian 
suffer  considerably ;  the  incidence  on  the  European 
changing  population  is  very  slight — 8  cases  in  76,000 
officers  and  men  in  one  year.  I  have  stated  that  climatic 
conditions  are  a  remote  cause,  and  not  a  direct  cause — that 
they  and  others,  with  causes  more  direct,  which  strain  the 
nervous  system,  opsonize  the  victim  for  the  special  factor, 
whatever  that  may  be  found  to  be.  Dr.  de  Souza  concurs 
with  me  in  thinking  that  the  diabetes  of  the  East  is  the 
same  as  the  diabetes  of  the  West.  One  point  is 
that,  if  diabetes  be  not  transmitted,  neurasthenic 
tendencies  ceitainly  are  by  diabetic  parents.  This 
brings  It  into  line  with  the  strumous  constitution 
which  tuberculous  patients  can  bequeath  to  their  offspring. 
Major  Nott  is  not  inclined  to  lay  as  much  stress  as  I  do 
on  the  commonness  of  dyspepsia  in  diabetes  cases.  Dr. 
Mallick,  however,  has  clearly  shown  in  his  able  criticism 
that  dyspepsia  is  the  bane  of  the  Bengali  from  even  early 
childhood.  Majors  Nott  and  Blrdwood  agree  with  me  in 
enforcing  the  greater  importance  of  glycosuria  in  Indian 
applicants  for  assurance  than  in  European  risks.  Major 
Birdwood  asks  that  I  should  give  in  detail  points  regarding 
dietetic  treatment.  Shortness  of  time  prevented  my  taking 
up  that  part.  Knowing  that  the  Bengali  practitioners 
who  have  written  papers  for  this  Section  bad  dwelt  on  the 
matter  I  left  it  to  them,  and  a  perusal  of  their  remarks 
will,  I  hope,  satisfy  the  desire  expressed.  I  am  quite  in 
agreement  with  Major  Birdwood  regarding  carbuncle.  It 
was  my  practice  to  excise  it,  swab  the  base  thoroughly 
with  pure  carbolic,  pack  with  steiile  boric  gauze — applying 
graduated  pressure.  Rapidily  of  operation  prevents  much 
loss  of  blood.  In  90  seconds  much  can  be  done  with  the 
knife.  But  there  are  many  cases  where  yon  are  callel  tco 
late.  If  you  operate,  assuredly  the  morrow  will  see  y.  ur 
patient  at  the  burning  ghat.  You  discredit  surgery  and 
frighten  suitable  cases  from  undergoing  an  operation  that 
would  save  their  lives.  Surgical  intuition  is  required  insuch 
cases.  The  serum  treatment  is  surely  harmless  in  all,  and 
will  be  serviceable  in  those  where  operation  is  inadvisable. 
Professor  Z\<  ma-in  has  given  his  experience  amongst  the 
negroes  in  We  3-  A'rica  He  has  found  them  to  be  only 
°ligbtly  effected,  but  has  not  noted,  re  has  been  deter- 
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mined  in  the  United  States,  that  the  negreES  is  more 
often  a  victim  than  her  male.  Br.  Sambon  is  very  strong 
on  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  parasitic,  and  ignores 
much  the  question  of  digestion.  la  Lower  Bengal  the 
people  who  suffer  are— (1)  the  lazy  rich,  (2)  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  Indigestion  scourges  both ;  in  the 
former  it  is  due  to  the  effects  of  sloth,  in  the  latter  to 
over- fatigue.  The  agriculturist,  enjoying  fresh  air  and 
exercise  therein,is  practically  immune.  Dr.  Inanendrenath 
Mallick  has  described,  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  the 
evils  arising  from  improper  food  in  Bengal,  and  demon- 
strates the  commonness  of  digestive  troubles  in  conse- 
quence, telling  us  how  dilated  stomach  with  subsequent 
gastro -duodenal  catarrh  and  pancreatic  tenderness  follow 
one  another.  Most  interesting  are  his  ideas  advanced 
about  the  defective  muscular  development  of  the  Bengali 
with  the  superabundance  of  adipoEt?  tissue.  The  bearing 
on  these  views  of  the  empirical  treatment  of  old  days— of 
open  air  and  walking  exercise — is  manifest.  This  is  the 
treatment  which  still  holds  good,  whilst  drugs  by  the 
thousand  have  been  tried  and  rejected.  Mr.  Cantlie 
draws  attention  to  the  glycosuria  that  frequently  foliows 
on  multiple  fracture  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  possible 
liver  complication  therein.  I  would  suggest  that  iu  such 
cases  there  is  probably  a  considerable  post-peritoneal 
haemorrhage  engaging  the  pancreas  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 


MEMORANDA; 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

PHLEBOLITHS  AND  THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 
The  cases  of  phleboliths  described  by  Mr.  L.  Herschel 
Harris    (British    Medical    Journal,    June   15th,    1907, 
v.  1423)  are  very  interesting,  and  illustrate  well  the  diffi- 
culties occasionally  met  with  In  making  a  coneat  diagnosis 


June  17th,  1905,  and  another  instructive  series  on  January 
20th,  1906.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  first  series  how  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  •ffaa  made  in  some  of  the  cases  bypass- 
ing a  metallic  boagi^  into  the  ureter,  proving  the  shadow 
not  to  be  in  the  ureter  ;  this  certainly  is  a  most  beautiful 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  fact,  but  how  many  of  us 
catt  command  the  skill  or  the  means  to  do  this? 

I  think  most  of  the  mistakes  that  occur,  resulting  in 
worse  than  useless  operations,  are  in  these  cases  of  a  small 
stone  supposed  to  be  in  the  ureter,  and  generally  low 
down,  and  for  various  reasons  I  usually  advise  that  these 
cases  be  let  alone.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  unreason  - 
able  to  expect  that  a  small  stone  that  has  travelled  so  far, 
might  very  likely  travel  into  the  bladder,  where  it  may  be 
passed  or  more  easily  dealt  with.  I  think  these  stones 
are  usually  passed  ;  instances  giving  a  clear  history  of  the 
process  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  the  next  place 
I  these  operations  often  lead  to  more  formidable  ones  than 
!  originally  intended,  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefit  derived.  I  remember  watching  one  case  where  the 
zea!ou3  surgeon,  in  hi3  prolonged  attempt  to  discover  a 
missing  ureteral  calculus,  extended  his  wound  from  the 
lumbar  region,  right  round  ultimately  nearly  to  the  groin, 
without  finding  it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  seen 
a  failure  to  find  a  stone  shown  in  a  skiagram,  when  it  has 
been  of  a  fair  size  and  well  defined — perhaps  I  have  been 
unusually  lucky  in  my  skiagrams — the  only  occasion  when 
I  nearly  had  that  experience  was  s  skiagram  showing  I 
thought  four  or  five  gcod-sized  stones,  and  the  surgeon 
could  find  nothicy.  Afterwards  he  had  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  the  .rrajs  to  try  again,  and  discovered  them, 
they  were  deep  and  unusually  high  up. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  experiences  of  one  possible 
sourcs  of  error — a  calcified  tuberculous  gland  which  gave 
a  very  fair  shadow,  and  the  most  striking  case  of  all  is  the 
one  of  which  I  am  sending  you  the  skiagram.  In  thi3 
case  the  usual  symptoms  cf  renal  calculi  were  strongly 
marked — pain  and  most  persistent  haematuria.    So  severe 


by  the  x  rays.  In  these  cases  the  more  excellent  the 
skiagram  the  more  likely  is  the  mistake  to  occur,  unless 
these  uncommon  cases  are  borne  in  mind,  for  I  think  that 
on  the  whole  the  cases  are  not  very  common,  although 
they  may  be  sometimes  met  with  by  those  who  take  a 
large  number  cf  skiagrams  for  renal  calculi.  I  would 
recommend  those  interested  in  these  difficult  questions  of 
diagnosis  to  study  a  series  of  beautiful  skiagrams  that  you 
published  of  similar  cases  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson  on 


was  the  haematuria  that  before  examination  by  the  x  rays 

it  was  regarded  as  possibly  a  papilloma  of  the  bladder. 

The  skiagrams  taken  of    both  kidneys,  which   I  send, 

although  quite  different  to  anything  I  had  seen  before, 

also  two  others  I  took  of  the  pelvis,  showed  apparently 

tous  small  calculi  extending    through    the   entire 

I  bom  both  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.    It  was  recog- 

to  be  an  uncommon  condition;  and  an  exploratory 

operation  performed  by  Mr.  O'Hara  on  ore  kidney  showed 
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that  the  shadows  were  cast  by  calcified  tuberculous  deposits, 
and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a  calculus  anywhere. 
T.  G.  Beckett,  L.B.C.P.,  etc., 

Honorary  Medical  Electrician  nuU  Bkiagrjpnist,  Alfred 
Hospital,  Melbourne. 


1    REPEATED  RUPTURE  OF  THE  TUNICA. 
\  VAGINALIS. 

In  th\  Archives  of  th°  Middlesex  Hospital,  vol.  viii,  1906, 
Mr.  Sa  lerville  Hastings  reported  a  case  ol  this  rare  acci- 
dent, w  rich  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Blacd-Suttcn.  An 
example  of  this  condition  has  recently  come  under  my 
notice. 

A  clergyman,  aged  73,  had  suffered  from  hydrocele  for 
twenty-four  years  ;  it  required  tapping  about  once  every 
year.  Fifteen  years  ago  his  scrotum  was  accidentally 
squeezed  ;  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  hypogastrlum, 
and  found  that  the  hydrocele  had  suddenly  gone.  It 
returned  again  in  s  few  weeks.  Tapping  continued  to 
be  performed  as  before,  and  was  last  done  by  me  on 
October  16th,  1905,  At  the  end  of  August,  1906,  when 
the  hydrocele  was  very  large,  the  patient  fell  and  bruised 
his  scrotum.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  the 
swelling  had  entirely  gone,  but  gradually  reappeared. 

It  appears  from  the  reported  cases  that  rupture  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  does  not  often  cure  the  hydros*  le.  Very 
few  cases  of  this  injury  have  been  reported  in  England. 
So  far  about  40  cases  have  been  published,  mest  of  them 
in  France  and  Switzerland. 
Bedford.  "W.  Gifford  Nash,  F.R.C.S. 

REPORTS 

MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN  THE 

HOSPITALS   AND   ASYLUMS    OF   THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


DRUMCQNDBA  HOSPITAL,  WHIl'WORTH  ROAD, 
DUBLIN. 

A   CASE  FOR  DIAGNOSIS. 

(Reported  by  E.  H.  Brook,  M.B.,  House-Surgecn.) 
A  girl,  aged  13,  suffering  from  a  tuberculous  ankle  was 
admitted  to  hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Graves 
Stoker.  The  ankle  was  opened,  scraped,  and  drained. 
As  her  condition  did  not  improve,  Syme's  amputation 
was  performed  two  months  later.  The  wound  healed 
well,  with  the  exception  of  a  fraali  piece  about  the 
size  of  a  sixpence,  and  after  her  dismissal  from  hospital 
she  came  regularly  to  have  this  dressed.  All  went  well 
till  two  months  later,  when  the  child  suddenly  became 
ill ;  the  temperature  was  104°  F.  and  the  pulse  115,  and 
there  was  nausea.  This  condition  lasted  two  days,  when  the 
nose,  face,  and  left  side  of  the  thorax  became  tinged  with  a 
brown  discoloration.  The  patient  became  delirious  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
head.  The  pupils  were  contracted  and  the  tongue  dark 
brown  in  the  centre  and  dry.  It  was  now  noticed  that 
the  brown  patcheB  on  the  face  had  partially  disappeared, 
except  that  on  the  nose,  which  was  dark  brown  and  cold 
to  the  touch ;  sensation  was  diminished.  The  toes  of  the 
ieft  foot  became  similarly  affected,  and  the  general  con- 
dition was  now  very  grave.  Upon  the  fourth  day  of  her 
illness  her  throat  became  dark  ic  the  region  of  the  pharynx, 
and  eight  hours  later  a  dark  gre7  slough  appeared,  along 
with  great  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  died  on  the 
morning  of  the  iif  th  day. 

An  autopsy  beiDg  unobtainable,  the  diagnosis  must 
remain  largely  conjectural.  The  cause  of  the  gangrene, 
which  might  be  considered  of  the  Raynaud  type,  is  very 
obscure,  and  in  the  absence  of  sepsis  we  rather  incline  to 
the  idea  that  infection  took  place  through  the  mouth, 
which  was  in  a  bad  condition.  Personally  I  have  never 
seen  a  ease  of  Raynaud's  disease  attack  such  a  large  area 
— that  is,  face,  chest,  foot,  and  throat. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bayley  Lees,  of 
Handsworth,  who  died  on  August  14th,  Queen's  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  receives  a  sum  of  £500. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF  LONDON, 

J.  K.  Fowler,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Monday,  October  14th,  1907. 
Presidential  Addbess. 
The  Prebidbkt  said  that  the  present  timi>  wa3  one  ot 
great  progress,  but  that  while  this  was  admittedly  tru« 
of  surgery,  the  laity  were  by  no  means  assured  that  it 
was  equally  true  of  medicine.  Indeed  many,  and  those 
by  no  means  persons  of  small  understanding,  were  fre- 
quently heard  to  deplore  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  advance  of  surgery  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
medicine  had  not  progressed  in  like  manner.  It  was  to 
remove  that  too  prevalent  misconception  that  his  address 
would  be  directed.  Whatever  degree  of  importance  was 
to  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  laymen  upon  such  a 
matter,  it  would  hardly  be  denied  that  the  view  indicated 
if  widely  held  would  not  tend  to  advance  the  honour  and 
esteem  of  the  physician.  Indeed  the  physician  was  just 
:: 0  n  much  beset ;  he  was  on  his  trial,  and  almost  needed 
to  justify  his  existence.  The  surgeon  was  daily  making 
inroads  into  the  territories  which  until  lately  the 
physician  considered  his  own,  and  a  high  authority  had 
recently  had  to  deny  that  he  ever  advised  the  public  to 
abstain  from  drugs.  The  President  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  advances  made  in  medicine  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  conclusion  claimed  that, 
having  regard  to  the  wide  field  covered,  the  advance  of 
medicine  had  been  infinitely  greater  in  the  mass  than  that 
of  surgery,  although  it  was  not  perhaps  so  readily 
appreciable  by  the  public.  In  the  future  he  believed 
progress  would  far  outstretch  the  results  attained  in  the 
past,  for  they  were  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  know- 
ledge which  would  illumine  all  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
ignorance  common  to  medicine  and  all  other  sciences,  and 
this  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  attempt  to  remove. 

Ukusttal  Cases  of  Diabetes. 
Dr.  J.  B»  Bradford  described  three  unusual  cast's  of 
diabetes.  He  said  that  the  term  "diabetes"  probably 
included  a  number  of  conditions  dependent  not  only  on 
various  causes,  but  also  associated  in  all  probability  with 
different  lesions.  The  view  was  generally  held  that  only 
a  proportion  of  eases  of  diabetes  could  be  associated  with 
lesions  of  the  pancreas.  Still,  it  seemed  as  if  the  number 
of  cases  of  the  malady  that  could  be  attributed  to  a  pan- 
creating  origin  was  increasing.  There  was  still  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  pan- 
creatic lesions  associated  with  diabetes,  although  most 
observers  had  recorded  atrophy  end  a  peculiar  variety  of 
diffuse  cirthosis  as  the  mest  common.  Diabetes  had 
been  found  in  association  with  other  pancreatic  lesions,  as, 
for  instance,  calculi,  cystic  disease,  and  new  growths ; 
but  all  theae  pancreatic  lesions  had  frequently  been 
described  as  occurring  without  diabetes.  In  some  very 
rare  instances  glycosuria  and  diabetes  had  been  found 
associated  with  acute  lesions  of  the  pancreas,  but 
there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  diabetes 
and  glycosuria  were  but  rarely  seen  in  association 
with  such  acute  Jesions  as  acute  haemorrhagie 
suppurative  gangrenous  pancreatitis.  The  three  cases 
described  by  Dr.  Bradford  were  cases  of  diabetes  that 
seemed  to  date  their  origins  from  a  preceding  attack  of 
acute  pancreatic  disease.  In  all  the  cases  this  was  an 
inference  rather  than  a  proved  fact,  Inasmuch  as  in  none 
had  a  patt-mortem  examination  been  made.  The 
point  of  interest  in  the  first  case  detailed  lay  in  the  fact 
that  on  the  patient's  second  admission  to  University  College 
Hospital  she  presented  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  cf  a 
tyoical  case  of  diabetes  meilitus  ;  three  years  pre- 
viously she  had  suffered  from  a  large  tumour  in  the  region 
of  the  pancreas  which  had  apparently  disappeared  spon- 
taneously after  an  exploratory  incision.  The  second  case, 
ssen  in  consultation,  was  almost  identical  in  that  a 
lady  had  c6me  under  observation  with  a  large  abdominal 
tumour  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  was  explored  by  a 
laparotomy,  regarded  as  malignant  and  incapable  of 
removal.  "Subsequently  to  this  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
thought  to  be  dependent  on  pyloric  obstruction  produced 
by  the  mass,  developed,  and  a  second  operation  was  per- 
formed and  gastroenterostomy  effected.      Dr.  Bradford 
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saw  thi  patient  eighteen  months  after  this  second  opera- 
tion, when  she  wag  suffering  from  diabetes  mellilus  in  a 
ve>y  severe  form.  Palpation  of  the  abdomen,  which  was 
easy  owing  to  the  emaciation,  failed  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  any  tumour.  The  diabetes  was  so  severe  that 
the  diet  bad  but  little  Influenee  on  the  course  of  the 
milady.  Hehad  during  the  last  few  years  seen  three  other 
cases  in  which  a  mass  was  present  in  the  epigastric 
region,  and  where  an  operation  had  been  performed,  and 
what  was  apparently  a  malignant  growth  found,  and 
where  subsequently  to  the  operation  the  mass  had  dis- 
appeared and  the  patient  regained  health.  But  in  none  of 
those  three  cases,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  glycosuria  or 
diabetes  ensued.  The  suggestion  he  made  was  that  in  the 
first  two  cases  he  had  mentioned  there  was  a  subaeute 
pancreatitis  accompanied  with  considerable  swelling  and 
induration  of  the  orean.  The  third  unusual  case  was  that 
of  a  lady,  aged  31,  who  had  an  attack  of  what  was  looked 
upon  as  catarrhal  jaundice  presenting  all  the  typical 
features  of  this  affection.  Daring  its  subsidence  she  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  intense  thirst  and  polyuria,  and 
the  urine  contained  as  much  as  8  cz.  of  sugar  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  In  that  cafe  the  symptoms  of  diabetes 
came  on  suddenly  one  night  whilst  the  patient  was  under 
observation  and  the  urine  was  known  to  be  free  from 
sugar.  Diabetic  treatment  reduced  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
but  six  months  later  the  patient  still  rfqulred  a  rigid 
diet  to  keep  the  utine  sugar-free.  The  suggestion 
had  been  made  that  some  cases  of  catarrhal  jaun- 
dice were  dependent  on  acute  swelling  of  the  head 
of  the  pancreas,  and  it  was  conceivable  that  that 
was  the  cause  o'.  this  patieit'a  illness.  In  some  instances 
of  citarrhal  jaundice  hepatic  cirrhosis  was  known  to 
develop  as  a  complication  and  had  been  regarded  as 
depending  on  an  ascending  infec'.ion  from  the  biliary 
duets.  Diabetes  had  also  been  regarded  by  some  as 
depending  on  an  ascending  infection  of  the  pancreas  from 
tie  onset,  and  he  brought  forward  the  case  as  possibly 
affording  some  support  to  this  view. 

Dr.  Pavy  said  that  the  number  of  cases  recorded  in 
which  diabe'.es  had  been  associated  with  pancreatic 
disease  showed  that  that  orgm  was  concerned  in  the 
changes  occurring  in  connexion  with  the  assimilation 
and  disposal  of  carbohydrates  in  the  body. 

Dr.  S.  Phillips  quoted  t,wo  cases  almost  similar  to  the 
three  described,  and  Dr.  Bradford  replied. 
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Pathological  Section. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Tueidoy,  October  15th,  1907. 
Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Blood. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Dudgeon  made  a 
communication  upon  this  subject  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Pathological  Society  on  May  29th,  1906,  theautborshad  made 
a  preliminary  statement,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  observed 
the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  blood  in  certain 
morbid  conditions.  They  were  not  aware  of  any  similar 
observations  having  been  published  before  that  date. 
It  would  be  apparent  on  theoretical  grounds  that  in  c»ses 
where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  solid  tissues  was  due  to  a 
deficient  oxygen-carrying  power  of  the  blood,  or  to  a  toxic 
condition  of  it,  the  state  of  the  blood  might  react  upcn 
itself  so  as  to  induce  similar  changes  in  its  own  leuco 
cytes.  In  the  technique  it  was  essential  that  the  blood 
film  should  not  be  dried,  and  that  th°  use  of  fat  solvent?, 
like  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  as  fixing  reagents  should 
be  avoided.  The  fixation  was  made  in  a  chamber  of 
formol  vapour,  the  films  being  aiterwards  treated  with 
f^harlach  solution,  and  counter-stained  with  haemalum. 
Oat  of  79  cases  of  various  morbid  conditions,  fat  was 
found  in  the  following:  Chlorosis,  chronic  Bright's 
disease  with  anasmU  of  chlorotic  type,  carcinoma  of 
pylorus  with  anaemia  of  chlorotic  type,  influenza,  pleurisy 
with  pericarditis,  toxaemia  of  pregnancy,  acute  pneu- 
monia, purpura,  diabetes  with  lipaemia.  myelaemip, 
lymphadeooma,  acute  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Most  ot 
these  cases  fell  into  the  group  of  toxic  diseases. 
The  authors  believed  that  the  fatty  changes  present 
•n      the      finely     granular      polymorphonuclear      huco- 

th«.wtre     the     resalt     of      thp     direct     a^Hon     ot 
toxic     subatinces     present    In    the    blood     itself. 


Recovery  took  place  in  some  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  fat  in  the  leucocytes.  This 
was  so  in  some  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonia.  In 
diphtheria  and  pernicious  anaemia  the  authors  had  fonn't 
the  leucocytes  to  contain  fine  granules  which,  thouj.li 
deeply  stained,  did  not  exhibit  the  transparency  an"1 
proper  red  colour  of  ordinary  fat.  For  convenience 
tbey  named  the  appearance  "  Scharlach  granula- 
tion." It  was  not  unlike  some  manifestations  of  the 
glycogenic  or  iodophille  reaction.  This  explanation, 
however,  was  excluded,  since  the  Scharlach  granulation 
was  not  observed  in  control  films  if  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol  before  being  transferred  to  thu 
dye;  the  glycogenic  reaction  was  as  readily  obtain- 
able after  this  treatment  as  without  it.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  "granulation"  in  diseases  in  which  a 
fatty  degeneration  cf  the  leucocytes  might  have  been 
anticipated,  and  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia  the  proper  Scharlach  reaction  of  the  points  in 
the  cells  was  obtained,  whilst  in  others  it  was  the  brown, 
opaque  "  Scharlach  granulation,"  made  the  authors  think 
that  the  granulation  was  indicative  of  a  degeneration, 
and,  seeing  that  it  was  not  obtainable  after  treatment  of 
the  blood  films  with  absolute  alcohol,  they  concluded 
that  it  was  allied  to  that  known  as  fatty.* 

Macroglossia  Netjrofibromatosa. 
Mr.W.  G.  Spencir  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Shattook  recorded  an 
example  of  this  remarkable  condition,  the  first  case  of 
which  was  described  in  1903  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Abbott  and  Mr. 
S.  G.  Shattock,  from  whom  it  received  its  name.  The  two 
casea  were  much  alike,  except  that  the  first  concerned  a 
child,  and  the  second  a  young  adult  24  years  of  age.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  the  enlarg  -  ment  having  been  congenital, 
nor  was  any  pain  associated  with  It.  The  disease  was  con- 
fined to  the  left  half  of  the  organ,  which  portion  was  success- 
fully removed.  There  was  nothing  externally  to  indicate 
the  cause  of  the  enlargement.  On  dissection  of  the  parts 
excised,  a  large  lobulated  swelling  was  found  beneath  the 
tongue,  which  was  resolvable  into  a  plexus  of  greatly 
enlarged  fibromatous  nerves.  From  this  swelling  branches 
penetrated  into  the  mnscalar  substance,  some  of  theEe 
being  traceable  as  far  as  the  mucosa.  Both  the  hypoglossal 
and  the  lingual  nerves  were  involved.  In  microscopic 
sections  the  disease  presented  the  usual  characters, 
namely,  a  diffuse  endoneurlal  growth  of  delicate  richly- 
celled  connective  tissue.  From  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  neck  there  was  removed  an  extensive  mass  which 
admitted  on  dissection  of  being  unravelled  into  strands  of 
thickened  tuberous  nerves. 

Incomplete  Hermaphroditism  in  the  Fowl. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock  and  Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann  exhibited 
the  above.  The  bird,  whieh  bad  belonged  to  Professor 
Leonard  Hill,  had  been  observed  to  tread  a  hen,  and 
cocks  h3d  been  seen  to  drop  their  wing  to  it.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  sharp  spurs  and  male  neck  hackle3 ;  the  comb 
and  tail  were  female.  On  dissection  a  well-developed 
normal  oviduct  was  found.  The  sexual  gland  was 
single  and  deeply  lobulated.  Certain  of  the  lobules 
presented  no  epithelial  structures,  but  consisted  only 
of  a  vascular  and  cavernous  connective  tissue. 
Other  lobules  showed  in  addition  narrow  columns 
of  epithelial  cells  devoid  of  lumen,  resembling 
Pfliiger's  tubes ;  and  others  contained  larger  tubuli 
lined  with  columnar  cells,  as  in  the  testicle.  Neither 
spermatogenesis  nor  ovogenesis  was  seen.  In  the  latter 
particulars  the  hermaphroditism  was  less  marked  than  in 
a  case  previously  described  by  the  authors.  The  exhibitors 
regarded  both  as  of  interest  in  their  bearings  upon  a 
theory  they  had  advanced — namely,  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  plumage  in  the  female  of  certain  birds  to  that  of 
the  male,  accompanied  as  it  sometimes  was  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  layicg  and  the  acquirement  of  male  instincts, 
indicated  a  hermaphroditic  condition  of  the  sexual  gland, 
the  male  constituent  of  which  commenced  to  functionate 
after  the  atrophy  of  the  female. 


Clinical   Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  October  11th,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.. 
President,    in   the  chair.   Mr.    T.   H.   Ucknshaw   showed 
(1)  a  boy,  aged  10,  with  Congenital  absence  oj  the  fibula.   The 
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outer  half  of  the  foot,  including  the  outer  two  toes  on  the 
same  side,  was  also  missing.  By  means  of  suitable 
apparatus  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  well  and  play  cricket 
and  fortball.  (2)  A  boy.  aged  7  months,  whose  tibiae 
were  pi  Hically  absent.  There  had  probably  been  intra- 
uterine! racture  of  the  light  leg,  and  a  well-marked 
dimplel  .'  skin  marked  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment ol  the  tibia.  The  internal  malleolus  was  absent; 
the  fool  in  the  varus  position.  Tlie  upper  fifth  oi  the 
the  left  tibia  alone  was  present,  the  libula  being 
enlarged  and  curved.  The  mother  was  quite  healthy  ;  the 
patient  was  a  first  child.  Mr.  Openshaw  could  not  advise 
amputation  for  such  a  case. —  Mr.  F.  J.  Steward  showed  a 
girl,  aged  4-i.  admitted  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
under  Dr.  Garrod,  with  pneumonia.  April  15th,  1907, 
empyema  found  at  left  bise  was  drained  after  resection  of 
eighth  rib  ;  a  pare  cultivation  of  pneumococcus  was  grown 
from  the  pus.  Early  in  May  the  child  was  not  rfoiug  well ; 
temperature  103J ;  pulse  148.  May  6th,  a  bulging  miss 
wa3  detected  through  the  resection  wound,  which  x  ray 
examination  showed  to  be  a  distended  pericardium. 
May  9ih,  pericardium  opened  from  the  back; 
2  oz.  of  thick  pus  evacuated.  F,'anged  rubber 
drainage  tube  inserted.  The  child  thenceforward 
improved.  Pericardium  gently  irrigated  daily  with 
normal  saline.  May  22nd,  lube  removed.  June  14th, 
wound  soundly  healed.  Mr.  Steward  referred  the  cure 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  draioaga  was  from  the 
back.  Dr.  S.  West  doubted  if  the  case  was  pyaemic ;  he 
had  seen  recovery  alter  an  anterior  opening;  and  advocated 
simple  incision  without  thoracectotny.  Mr.  It.  J.  Godlek 
related  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Raymond  Johnson  had  suc- 
cessfully drained  a  pyopericardium,  secondary  to  osteo- 
myelitis. He  advised  that  a  gcoi  opening  should  be 
made  if  it  were  from  the  front,  and  the  pleura  avoided,  if 
possible. — Dr.  Douglas  Drew  showed  (1)  a  girl,  8ged  7, 
who,  after  two  arthrectomies  of  the  knee  performed  for 
tuberculous  disease,  had  a  useful  movable  joint.  (2)  A 
case  in  which  there  had  been  genu  valgum,  and  the  dis- 
location used  to  occur  outwards  during  flexion  even  after 
the  genu  valgum  had  been  rectified.  The  final  operation 
was  in  April  last  when  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  with  the 
ligamentum  patellae  attached  was  fixed  to  the  denuded 
inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. — Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod  showed  a 
woman,  aged  25,  with  Multiple  nodu'es  after  rheumatic 
fever  two  years  aga,  but  without  cardiac  lesion.  The 
nodules  had  been  present  eighteen  months,  but  had 
softened  under  the  influence  of  Bier's  treatment;  they 
were  over  the  knuckles,  elbows,  knees,  and  one  shoulder. 
Dr.  S.  West  had  seen  several  similar  cases,  many  having 
no  heart  lesion.  Sir  Dtce  Dctckworth  emphasized  their 
long  duration.  Dr.  B.  Abrahams  doubted  if  the  nodules 
were  always  of  rheumatic  origin,  as  he  had  found  them 
without  any  other  sign  of  rheumatism.  In  adults  the 
nodules  were  usually  bilaterally  sy  rnmetrlral.  Dr.  Pes  nton 
thought  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  nodules  beiag  fibrous 
would  last  a  long  time.  The  President  agreed  with 
Dr.  Garrod's  diagnosis.  In  his  experience  the  association 
of  nodules  with  organic  heart  disease  in  adults  was  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  in  children — Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  jun.,  showed  a  woman,  aged  60,  in  whom  a 
swelling  regarded  as  a  fusiform  aneurysm  of  the  right 
common  carotid  had  existed  for  eighteen  months,  and 
now  extended  from  the  sternum  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; 
her  voice  had  simultaneously  beiome  harder.  There  was 
no  history  of  syphilis.  He  proposed  to  perform  distal 
ligature ;  the  proximal  operation  was  impossible. — 
Dr.  F.  E.  Batten  showed  a  male,  aged  62  but  looking 
older,  who  since  March,  1903,  had  been  unable  to  walk 
alone.  His  gait  was  markedly  ataxic,  but  he  could  stand 
well,  and  there  was  no  Ronabergism.  The  inco  ordination 
was  in  general  slight,  but  the  ataxia  in  the  legs  when  the 
patient  walked  was  extreme.  Nystagmus  w:s  slight. 
The  knee- jerks  were  active,  and  all  forms  of  sensation 
were  perfect.  The  condition  was  probably  due  to  Atrophy 
of  tht  cerebellum. — Dr.  H.  A.  Lediard  (Carlisle)  showed  a 
male,  aged  65,  who  had  on  his  scalp,  face,  neck,  shoulders, 
chest,  and  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  numerous  skin 
tumours.  The  growths  on  the  scalp  had  coalesced,  and 
presented  a  dark  blue  mass  In  the  nock  and  left  axilla 
the  lymphatic  glands  were  affected.  The  disease,  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  Multiple  sarcoma  cutis,  began  three 
months  ago  on  the  scalp,  when  patient  worked  for  three 
weeks  under  a  hot  July  sun  without  a  hat.    It  was  at  first 


painful,  but  now  pain  had  ceased.  Sir  D.  Duckworth 
did  not  agree  with  the  diagnosis,  and  advocated  treat- 
ment by  large  doses  of  saraaparilla.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Stowhrs  also  was  not  satisfied  with  the  diagnosis, 
and  thought  specific  remedies  and  treatment  by 
light  should  be  tried.  Mr.  R.  J.  Godlee  advised 
microscopy  of  the  growth  to  confirm  the  diagnosis. — 
Mr.  Cecil  Uowntrke  showed  a  man,  aged  67,  with  a  larjre, 
probably  Myxo  sarcomatous  growth  on  the  right  thigh, 
extending  from  the  gluteal  fold  to  the  popliteal  space, 
beneath  the  hamstring  muscles— soft,  not  attached  to  the 
femur,  and  freely  mobile.  It  gave  no  symptoms  beyond 
the  inconvenience  of  the  position  and  weight  of  the 
tumour.  The  man  was  in  good  health,  and  could  walk  ten 
miles  a  day.  The  circumference  of  the  right  thigh  was 
26  in.  ;  that  of  the  left,  18  In.— The  President  then  de- 
livered an  introductory  a idress  on  the  hhtory  and  work 
of  the  Clinical  Society  during  the  forty  years  of  i'8 
existence. 

Glasgow  Medico  Chirurgical  Society  —  U  a  meeting 
on  October  4th,  the  President  (Ur.Walki-r  Irvine) delivered 
an  address  on  the  hhtory  of  the  Society.  Instituted  in 
1814,  the  Society,  he  said,  had  more  than  once  charged  its 
title,  and  gave  in  its  Transactions  an  interesting  and 
historical  summary  both  o'  the  development  of  medicine 
and  of  the  work  and  personality  of  its  various  members. 
In  the  early  days  members  r«  ad  papers  in  rotation,  and 
were  fiaed  if  they  failed  to  comply  wish  the  most  exacting 
rules  then  in  forjp.  Absentees  without  adequate  ( xcuse 
or  leave  were  also  fined.  The  range  of  subjects  was  most 
extensive,  including  discussions  on  "  blue  devils,"  the 
case  of  a  fastirg  woman,  and  on  interesting  poison  cases. 
The  title  of  one  of  the  essays  was,  "  What  proofs  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  compression  in  the 
consolidation  of  mineral  strata  ?"  In  a  discussion  on  post- 
partum haemorrhage  tracsfuslon  was  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Lym,  who  used  a  dissecting  blowpipe  and  a 
bladder.  Anaesthesia  by  ether  was  discussed  in  1847. 
Dr.  Perry  thought  it  caused  an  intoxication,  and  duriDg 
this  the  inner  character  of  the  subject  was  revealed. 
Dr.  Bell  thought  its  effects  worse  than  the  pain  of  opera- 
tion. The  use  of  chloroform  was  discussed  in  1848.  Dr. 
Easton  then  said  they  were  not  justified  in  U3ing  such  a 
dangerous  remedy.  Dr.  Ljm  strongly  advocated  its  uie, 
but  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  it  administered 
by  a  specially  skilled  assistant,  whose  sole  attention  was 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  administration  of  the  drug.  Dr. 
Lym  also  advocated  its  use  in  obstetrics.  Professor 
Pagan  argued  against  its  use  that  it  made  the  patient 
unable  to  guide  them  by  her  sensations.  Dr.  Robertson 
thought  it  unnecessary  in  normal  and  injurious  in  instru- 
mental labour.  In  1837  Dr.  Robert  Perry  demonstrated 
in  ths  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  the  grounds  for  his 
belief  in  the  non  identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 
In  1863  an  interesting  discussion  on  tracheotomy  and 
diphtheria'was  introduced.  Dr.  Reid  opposed  the  operation 
in  croup  and  thought  it  seldom  required  in  diphtheria. 
Dr.  Morton  considered  it  useless,  as  death  was 
due  to  poisoning,  as  in  scarlet  fever.  In  1860 
a  discussion  took  place  on  the  excessive  infantile 
mortality  in  towns,  the  causes  of  which  were  considered 
much  the  tame  as  now.  In  1864  Dr.  George  Buchanan 
described  a  successful  case  of  ovariotomy.  Mr.  Lister  in 
1868  des?ribed  a  case  of  an  incised  wound  of  the  thorax 
penetrating  the  diaphragm  and  with  protrusion  of  the 
omentum,  which  he  cut  off.  The  left  pleural  cavity  was 
distended  with  air  and  haemorrhage,  displacing  the  heart 
over  to  the  right  side.  The  case  was  treated  by  the  car- 
bolic spray  and  dressings,  and  made  a  perfect  recovery. 
His  favourite  dressing  was  composed  of  emplastrum 
plumbi,  with  one  quarter  of  its  weight  of  beeswax  impreg- 
nated with  carbolic  acid.  Lister's  experiments  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  Dr.  Eben  Watson 
doubted  the  presence  of  germs  in  the  air  and  their  asso- 
ciation with  pus.  Er.  Morton  thought  carbolic  acid  was 
not  superior,  and  in  many  cases  inferior,  to  other  methods 
ef  treatment.  Dr.  Alex.  Patterson  ranked  the  carbolic 
asid  treatment  of  wounds  as  second  only  to  chloroform  aa 
a  boon  to  practical  surgery.  Tuberculosis  as  an  infectious 
disease  was  discussed  in  1891.  Professor  Gairdner  con- 
sidered it  the  one  disease  whose  infectiousness  bad  been 
accurately  proved,  and  the  logical  iESue  was  that  tuber- 
culous patients  should  be  isolated  as  lepers.    At  present 
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he  did  not  feel  willing  to  face  this  conclusion.  The 
President  also  gave  the  history  of  the  Pathological  and 
Clinical  Society  of  Glasgow  (founded  1873),  and  described 
the  steps  which  led  up  to  its  amalgamation  with  the 
Medlco-Chirurgleal  Society. 


Glasgow  Southern  Me-dical  Society. — The  fir&t 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  on  Thursday, 
October  3rd,  when  the  President  (Mr.  A.  Ernest  Maylard) 
delivered  an  address  on  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  derangements.  The  first 
question,  in  differentiating  all  symptoms  of  supposed 
gastric  origin,  was  whether  the  symptoms  were  really 
gastric,  or  attributable  to  disease  of  some  other  part ;  and 
the  second  question  was  whether  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  gastric  disorder  owed  their  origin  primarily  to  disease 
in  the  organ  itself,  or  were  secondary  disturbances  the 
result  of  mischief  elsewhere.  Unless  it  could  be  clearly 
shown  that  disease  existed  in  the  stomach,  any  treatment 
of  purely  gastric  symptoms  would  only  be  temporarily 
beneficial  so  long  as  the  primary  cause  remained  active. 
The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  were  always 
greatest  in  the  initial  stages  of  disease;  and  dyspepsia 
in  its  many  phases  was  as  frequently  symptomatic  of 
innocent  as  it  was  of  malignant  disease.  As  regards 
carcinoma,  suspicions  should  always  be  entertained  when 
marked  symptoms  of  pain  after  food,  occasional  attacks 
cf  vomiting,  and  gradual  emaciation  were  observed  in 
patients  over  30  years  of  age  ;  and  more  especially  so  when 
these  symptoms  arose  in  patients  whose  health  had  been 
previously  good,  and  in  whom  no  cause  for  the  symptoms 
could  be  discovered.  The  difficulties  connected  with 
early  diagnosis  in  other  diseases,  such  as  chronic  gastric 
ulcer  and  pyloric  obstruction,  were  also  dealt  with ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  a  general  plea  was  entered  for  exploratory 
operations  in  all  cases  of  intractable  dyspepsias  where  a 
reasonable  time  had  been  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
the  customary  gastric  remedies.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Allan  and  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Maylard  for  his  most  interesting  and 
instructive  address. 

South- West  London  Medical  Society. — At  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  winter  session  on  October  9ih,  Dr. 
Dumville  Roe,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  a  discussion 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  forceps  in  midwifery  practice  was 
opened  by  Dr.  M,  G.  Biggs.  Restricting  his  remarks  to 
trje  application  of  forceps  during  the  second  stage  oi 
labour,  he  said  that  the  parturient  woman  had  a  right  to 
demand  every  alleviation  which  medical  science  had  pro- 
vided, such  as  anaesthesia,  asepsis,  and  rapid  delivery. 
If  certain  precautions  were  observed— (1)  os  fully  dilated, 
(2)  empty  bladder,  (3)  membranes  ruptured,  (4)  strict 
asepsis— no  abuse  was  possible.  The  time  at  which  the 
forceps  were  to  be  applied  depended  on  the  conditions  in 
each  case,  while  the  old  view  that  the  application  was  to 
be  delayed  till  signs  of  danger  to  mother  or  child 
were  apparent  was  erroneous.  Medical  men  were 
no  longer  old-fashioned  accoucheurs  —  obstetrical 
passive  resisters— watching  the  course  of  labour,  but 
obstetrical  surgeons  whose  duty  it  was  to  assist 
actively  in  the  safe  and  early  termination  of  labour. 
He  also  gave  statistics  from  a  large  number  of  cases  in  his 
own  practice  showing  that  in  multiparae  he  applied  forceps 
in  7  per  cent,  and  in  primiparae  in  30  percent.,  and  quoted 
other  observers  who  had  recorded  as  high  a  rate  as  SO  per 
cent.  He  dealt  with  the  injuries  to  the  child  that  might 
occur  and  with  the  comparative  frequency  of  ruptures  to 
the  perineum.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  the 
President,  wno  placed  the  percentage  of  forceps  cases  at 
35,  and  referred  to  some  neurotic  cases  in  which  spasm  of 
fche  cervix  necessitated  the  application  of  forceps  before 
the  os  was  dilated.  Dr.  Aitkkn  discussed  the  surgical 
injuries  which  followed  the  use  of  forceps,  pointing  out 
that  cerebral  haemorrhages  were  mere  likely  to  be 
obviated  than  caused  by  the  early  use  of  forceps.  Dr.  A. 
Swallow  remarked  that  the  old  adage  regarding  meddle- 
some midwifery  was  now  out  of  date;  he  held  that  the 
lower  the  head  was  in  the  pelvis  when  delay  occurred 
the  earlier  the  forceps  should  be  used.  He  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  practical  training  in  their  use  given 
at  the  medical  crhools.  Dr.  Dickinson  referred  to  the  possi- 
bilitiesid  injury  to  the  os  uteri,  r.nd  noted  that  the 
proportion   of   cases   in   which   uterlce   inertia    e< 


Increased  yearly.  Dr  (Say,  who  was  in  general  agreement 
with  Dr.  Biggs,  held  that  the  judicious  use  of  forceps 
aided  in  avoiding  perineal  ruptures.  Dr.  McMantjs 
inquired  as  to  the  general  use  of  anaesthetics  with  for- 
ceps, and  pointed  out  that  in  some  districts  asepsis  was 
an  impossible  ideal,  while  the  results  were  not  unsatis- 
factory. Dr.  M.  Robinson  found  that  frequently  the 
application  of  forceps  above  the  brim  ensured  an  easy 
delivery.  He  placed  the  percentage  at  40,  and  thought 
that  they  might  be  used  oftener  with  advantage.  Rup- 
ture d  perineum  was  often  inevitable,  and  no  comparison 
could  be  made  because  forceps  were  often  necessary  on 
account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  maternal  parts.  Mr.  E.  F. 
■White  related  that  in  successive  periods  his  percentage 
of  forceps  cases  had  risen  from  37  to  48.  Most  of  his 
eases  were  under  chloroform,  and  he  looked  upon  a  labour 
In  the  light  of  a  surgical  operation  under  the  most 
stringent  aseptic  conditions  attainable.  He  never 
regretted  having  used  forceps.  Dr.  BlGBB,  in  summingup 
the  debate,  said  that  the  majority  of  doctors  evidently 
used  forceps  more  frequently  than  in  the  past,  and  that 
with  anaesthesia  and  asepsis  no  bad  results  followed  to  the 
mother  orchiid  provided  the  forceps  were  used  as  a  tractor 
only,  not  as  a  lever  or  compressor. 

HrNTEMAN  Society*. — At  a  meeting  on  October  9th 
Dr.  F.  M.  Sahdwith  delivered  the  First  Hunterian  Lec- 
ture on  dysentery,  considering  the  subject  under  two 
headings,  baeillaiy  and  amoebic  dysentery.  Bacillary 
dysentery,  he  said,  was  seven  to  eight  times  less  frequent 
in  England  than  the  amoebic  type,  and  might  be  diagnosed 
by  the  isolation  of  the  bacilli  from  scrapings  of  the  recta! 
mucosa,  from  the  stools,  or  by  the  agglutinative  power  of 
the  serum.  Treatment  consisted  in  clearing  out  the 
bowel  with  castor-oil,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  calomel, 
rest  in  bed,  and  warmth.  Antidysenteric  serum,  espe- 
cially the  polyvalent  variety,  had  been  proved  to  be  of 
immense  value  not  only  as  a  curative  agent,  but  also  as  a 
prophylactic.  Amoebic  dysentery  was  more  chronic,  and 
the  symptoms  to  which  liver  abscess  gave  rise  might 
be  the  first  to  call  attention  tothedysentety.  Ipecacuanha 
preceded  by  a  dose  of  laudanum,  taken  in  diminishing 
doses  every  night  for  a  week,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  was  successful  in  most  cases.  Chronic  cases 
were  treated  by  copious  enemata  given  with  the  hipa 
raiEea,  and  might  consist  of  quinine,  silver  nitrate,  or 
copper  sulphate,  each  in  the  strength  of  1  in  1,000.  The 
enemata  should  be  given  rearm  and  retained  for  five 
minutes. 

Association  of  Registered  Medical  Women. — At  a 
meeting  on  October  1st,  the  President,  Dr.  May  TiTORr.i. 
having  given  an  account  of  the  formation  and  early  history 
of  the  Association  and  of  its  scope  and  future  work, 
Mrs.  Dickinson  Berry,  M.D.,  read  a  paper  en  the  family 
history  and  home  surroundings  of  children  in  the  London 
centres  for  the  mentally  defective.  In  this  was  recorded 
the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  family  history  of  one 
hundred  children  In  schools  for  the  mentally  defective 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  children  attending  ordinary 
elementary  schools  and  living  in  the  same  districts.  She 
emphasized  the  following  points :  (1)  The  homes  of  the 
defectives  were  characterized  by  poverty,  dirt,  and  over- 
crowding to  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  of  normal 
children,  even  in  the  same  streets.  (2)  The  parents  were 
of  a  distinctly  lower  type — 25  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  ar.d  write  as  compared  with  5  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  of  normal  children.  The  fathers  were  largely 
engaged  in  casual  labour,  and  frequently  out  cf 
work.  Alcoholism  was  undoubtedly  common,  but. 
to  exactly  what  extent  could  not  be  estimated. 
(3)  There  were  more  children  born  in  the  families  of  defec- 
tives, but  a  larger  proportion  died  in  infancy.  Many  of 
the  brothers  and  eistera  of  defectives  were  stated  to  have 
been  dull  at  school  and  unable  to  reach  the  higher 
standards  ;  in  several  instances  there  was  more  than  one 
child  in  a  special  school.  (4)  A  family  history  of  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  imbecility,  was 
much  more  frequent  in  the  families  of  the  defective  than 
in  those  of  the  normal  children.  A  tuberculous  family 
history  was  also  more  frequent  among  the  defectives,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent.  Mrs.  Berry  compared  her  results 
with  these  obtained  in  a  similar  inquiry  made  previously 
by  Dr.  Ettie  Sajer.  In  the  main  the  results  were 
similar. 
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REVIEW'S. 

A  NOVEL  WITH  A  FUftPOSE. 
The  New  1\  Ugion1  is  an  able  but  bitter  and  ucjuat  attack 
on  some  as  ecta  of  modern  medical  practice.  It  is  worthy 
of  study  bl  the  profession,  in  order  that  we  should  learn 
to  see  ours  Ives  as  others  (we  hope  only  a  few)  see  us. 
The  picturi  presented  by  the  novelist,  as  lie  puts  it  in 
a  dedicated  ,  "  for  those  who  are  sick ;  for  those  who 
b?lieve  thei  are  sick ;  for  those  who  want  to  live  longer 
than  other  psople;  for  nobody  else,"  is  a  distorted 
and  unreal  picture.  The  mirror  held  up  to  this  par- 
ticular social  phase  of  life  has  not  refleeted  truly,  and 
the  story,  while  not  at  all  sensational  in  its  structure 
or  its  plot,  is  nevertheless  constructed  on  the  usual 
method  of  writers  for  effect,  by  concentrating  in  a  single 
sketch  all  the  horrors  collected  over  a  long  time  in  a  field 
as  large  .13  the  civilized  world.  The  method  is  super- 
ficially effective,  but  tends  to  destroy  its  influence  by  the 
very  exaggeration  en  which  tt  is  built  up.  Satire,  to  pro- 
duce it3  fall  effect,  must  conform  to  reason  and  survive 
analysis.  Air.  Maahteks  has  spoiled,  In  our  opinion,  what 
might  have  been  a  very  useful  book  by  striving  after  lurid 
effects.  The  story  opens  with  a  very  charming  picture  of 
an  idfal  country  home  occupied  by  a  young  wife  and 
a  middle-aged  husband.  The  wife  breaks  down  with 
ill-defined,  and  we  must  say  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
very  ill-described,  nervous  symptoms,.  The  local  doctor  is 
called  in,  is  puzzled,  because  he  can  find  no  obvious  cause 
for  the  symptoms,  and  under  pressure  calls  in  a  specialist, 
who, finding  nothing  to  do  for  his  branch  of  work,  honestly 
aays  so,  but  recommends  the  greatest  living  nerve 
specialist,  and  then  the  horrors  begin.  The  general 
practitioner,  Dr.  Rook,  13  a  delightful  sketch,  simple, 
honestand  wise,  but  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  specialists.  Indeed  throughout  the  book  the  family 
doctor  ia  always  described  as  the  honourable  member  of  the 
medical  calling.  The  great  nerve  specialist,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Russett,  is  a  contrast.  He  is  the  character  in  the  book,  and 
combines  in  his  own  person  all  the  worst  attributes  of  the 
medical  adventurer.  "  He  was  a  man  of  eonnoisseurships, 
but  the  culinary  headed  them  all."  So  we  are  introduced 
to  him  while  he  is  devising  a  new  sauce.  With  a  fine  pre- 
sence, a  courteous  and  flowing:  mode  of  speech,  and  little 
conscience,  he  holds  that  "  advertisement  is  the  manure  of 
a  modern  reputation.''  and  admits  to  his  wife  that  he  is  a 
gigantic  humbug.  The  dread  of  his  life  is  that  his  son, 
whom  he  has  brought  up  to  the  profession,  should  some 
day  find  him  out.  Weil,  this  man  makes  short  work  of 
the  happy  home.  He  recognizes  the  wife's  case  as  one  of 
neurasthenia,  insists  en  removal  to  a  sanatorium,  and 
undertakes  to  get  her  received  by  a  Dr.  Vouvray  in  his  home 
at  Gringinge3-snr-Au!eb.  It  is  to  be  a  long  and  expensive 
treatment,  a  year  or  more,  but  the  specialist  is  to  have 
his  percentage  from  his  Swiss  colleagne.  The  poor 
husband  sacrifices  everything  to  save  the  wife,  even  to 
becoming  a  patient  himself  in  order  to  st3y  in  the  sana- 
torium, ends  by  developing  acute  phthisis  while  there, 
and  by  so  doing  does  more  for  her  recovery  than  by 
all  his  sacrifices  while  alive.  Dr.  Vouvray  is  a  strange 
compound  of  enthusiast  and  quack,  whose  theory  ia  that 
as  mankind  came  from  the  anthropoid  apes  they  should, 
when  broken  in  health,  try  and  revert  to  the  primitive 
habits  and  diet  of  their  ancestors.  "When  the  science 
of  curing— which  nevtr  was  worth  much — is  become 
the  science  of  living,''  then  what  he  calls  "the 
perfectly  healthy  life"  will  be  attainable.  Of 
course,  Youvray  will  not  keep  a  consumptive  in  his 
institution  for  fear  of  infection,  and  so  the  husband  and 
wife  are  packed  oft'  to  the  Riviera,  where  they  fall  in 
with  another  charlatan  of  "  the  Dosimetric  variety,"  a 
Pole  who  is  a  more  squalid  specimen  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  great  nerve  specialist's  sen  turns  up  oppor- 
tunely at  this  stage,  and  shows  all  the  fine  qualities  of 
sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  which  we  hold  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  medical  practitioner.  The  redeeming 
feature  in  the  bsok  is  the  delicacy  and  skill  with  which 
the  author  has  drawn  this  young  man,  as  a.  contrast 
to  the  older  doctors,  demoralized  by  success  and  money- 
making. 
We  will  not  spoil  the  story  for  readers  by  telling  more 
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of  it,  for  the  book  should  be  read  as  an  example  of  Un- 
kind of  criticism  and  misrepresentation  to  which  t) 
ftssion  is  liable  at  the  present  time.  It  is  always  v 
know  the  attitude  of  our  censors.  Medical  n:en  in  ali 
ages  have  come  under  the  lash  of  the  satirist,  and  pro- 
bably, on  the  whole,  with  benefit  to  themselves  and  the 
public.  The  censors  come  and  go,  but  the  work  of  the 
doctor  goes  on  steadily  gaining  more  and  more  control  over 
human  ills,  however  zigzagging  maybe  the  lineof  advance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  developments  of 
modern  specialism  have  given  ground  for  criticism, 
such  as  we  meet  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  danger  of 
the  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  some  people  may  read 
it  as  a  fair  description  of  the  moral  position  of  the  pro- 
fession. In  that  respect  we  emphatically  repudiate  it. 
It  is  a  gross  libel  on  doctors  as  a  whole.  There  are  very 
few  men  in  this  country,  we  believe,  who  correspond  with 
the  characters  described  by  Mr.  Maartens.  The  doctor 
who  is  a  compound  of  recognized  teaching  ability,  humbug 
in  practice,  and  greed  for  commissions  ia  an  impossible 
being.  The  profession  a3  a  body  ia  very  jealous  of  its 
honour,  and  this  corporate  sensitivesesB  prevents  many  a 
weak  and  poor  member  from  going  wrong,  and  ruthlessly 
punishes  malpractices  when  discovered.  While  we  affirm 
this  very  strongly,  we  must  admit  that  of  late  years 
the  mixing  up  of  commercial  risks  with  medical  treat- 
ment has  had  a  bad  effect.  Private  hospitals,  sanatoriums. 
and  nursing  homes  in  medical  hands,  do  inevitably  tend 
to  bring  the  commercial  side  of  the  work  to  the  front. 
A  man  has  to  get  a  living  and  make  hi3  home  pay  its  way, 
and  so  the  temptation  to  keep  patients  longer  for  the  sake 
of  profit  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  treat- 
ment necessarily  comes  in.  We  believe  the  temptation; 
whenever  consciously  recognized,  is  promptly  resisted  and 
overcome,  but  nevertheless,  in  our  opinion,  all  such  insti- 
tutions should  be  under  public  control  and  management. 
They  should  be  strictly  organized  for  the  public  and 
not  for  private  advantage.  There  are  ssch  increasing 
numbersofvaletudiuariansandnervouspatientawhosemaiiA 
trouble  is  that  they  have  too  much  time  to  think  of  their 
ailments  and  too  much  money  to  spend  on  fashions  ia 
treatment,  that  health  resorts  and  sanatoriums  flourish. 
Chronic  and  Incurable  cases  honestly  treated  will  always 
be  numerous  enough  to  fill  them,  and,  without  incurring 
any  just  censure,  the  profession  can  use  them.  Qui 
divtrticulis  aquarum  aegrctos  fallunt  was  a  saying  in  old 
Roman  times,  but  neither  then  nor  now  has  it  been  said 
with  justice  that  medical  men  have  been  conscious 
Impostors  like  the  soothsayers  of  old.  The  gravity  of  the 
position  is,  as  Dr.  Russett  puts  it,  "The  world 
has  given  up  caring  about  its  soul;  it  has  got 
all  the  more  anxious  about  its  body.  The  old 
beliefs  have  gone;  your  digestion's  your  conscience 
to-day";  and  again:  "Nobody  listens  to  the  poor  dead 
parsoDs.  We  are  the  new  Infallible  priests  that  ban  and 
threaten  a  trembling  world!"  It  is  the  dread  of  this 
priesthood  which  haunts  the  public  mind  to-day,  and 
largely  accounts  for  the  jealousy  cf  the  medical  profession 
and  the  tendency  in  Parliament  and  in  all  public  bodies 
to  check— we.  think  with  great  unwisdom— the  just  claims 
of  the  profession  to  support  and  consideration.  The  New 
Meligion.  formulates  this  view,  and  so  may  prove  useful  as 
a  book  after  all,  in  setting  thinking  people  to  cogitate  on 
a  pressing  problem. 

TEXTBOOKS  OP  ANATOMY. 
Stabtiku  originally  as  a  comparatively  small,  though 
exquisitely  clear  book,  Professor  Cunningham's  Manual 
of  Practical  Anatomxf  has  been  regularly  improved  and 
kept  up  to  date,  and  the  fourth  edition  which  has  now 
appeared  stands  unrivalled  as  a  handbook  of  human 
anatomy,  adapted  both  for  di3secting-rcom  work  and 
home  reading.  The  plan  ol  work  adopted  in  the  two 
volumes  is  that  which  is  in  vogue  in  the  majority 
of  medical  schools  in  which  English  textbooks  are 
read,  and  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  proved 
by  experience  to  be,  on  the  whole,  that  which  gives 
the  best  results,  though  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  details  of  procedure  might  be  modified 
with    advantage.    In    the    present,  as   in   the  preceding 

riD  DPI...  F.B.8.  Vols,  i  and  11  Foartii  edition  EdinhurKli 
and  London:  Yoiids  J.  Pentland.  1907.  (Cr.  8vo,  vol.  1,  pp.  639; 
vol.  ii,  PP.  616.    10s.  6d.  per  vol.) 
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editions,  the  first  volume  deals  with  the  litnb3  and 
abdomen,  aad  the  second  with  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax. 
The  two  volumes  have  been  thoronghly  revised,  but  the 
most  important  alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  found 
in  the  sections  devoted  to  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen,  in 
both  of  which  cot  only  ha3  the  text  been  considerably 
altered  and  improved,  but  maDy  new  and  excellent  illus- 
trate ns  have  been  introduced,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  student's  comprehension  of  a  series  of  difficult  rela- 
tionships. In  the  former  section  the  figures  giving  views 
of  the  thorax  from  the  right  snd  lelt  fides,  after  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  portions  of  the  ribs  and  the  lungs, 
are  particularly  good,  except  that  in  the  view  from  the 
right  the  teiminal  part  of  the  vena  azygos  major 
appears  to  b3  running  more  to  the  right  than  it 
actually  does  in  ordinary  bodies  ;  the  figures  of  the  heart 
are  extremely  instructive  and  excellently  reproduced. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Prcfessor  Cunningham  has  intro- 
duced a  figure  showing  a  dissiction  of  the  auriculo- ven- 
tricular bundle  of  the  heart,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
dissection  necessary  to  expose  it,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that 
the  illustration  showing  the  bundle  should  have  been 
drawn  from  the  dissection  of  the  heart  of  a  calf  and  not 
form  a  dissection  of  a  human  heart.  Several  new  figures 
have  been  introduced  in  the  abdominal  section,  and  all 
are  decided  acquisitions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
study  of  complicated  anatomical  relationships.  The  new 
account  of  the  stomach  is  admirably  conceived,  and  the 
definitions  of  the  positions  and  characteristics  of  the 
pyloric  vestibule  and  pyloric  canal  are  clear  and  precise, 
but  the  student  must  Eot  expect  to  find  all  specimens 
agreeing  absolutely  closely  with  the  description?.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  this  Manual  will  continue 
to  hold  the  high  position  it  has  so  c"e=ervedly  gained. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  great  a  change  occurs  in  the 
passBge  of  a  standard  textbook  from  one  edition  to 
another  as  that  which  we  note  in  Morris's  Human  Anatomy.3 
Originally  it  was  written  by  English  teachers  for  English 
students,  it  was  edited  by  a  distinguished  English  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  and  it  was,  we  believe,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  an  English  publishing  firm.  Now,  although  the 
name  of  the  original  publishers  appears  on  the  title-page, 
a  publishers'  note,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  editor's 
preface  of  previous  editions,  is  signed  by  P.  Blakiston, 
Son,  and  Co.,  and  informs  us  that  "the  very  favourable 
reception  accorded  to  the  previous  editions  of  this  work 
in  America  suggested  the  desirability  of  making  the 
present  (fourth)  edition  intcrrational  in  its  character  by 
placing  it  largely  in  the  hands  of  an  American  editor  and 
by  securing  the  services  of  American  anatomists  in  the 
revision  or  rewriting  of  certain  sections."  The  result  of 
this  policy  ia  that  cf  the  thirteen  sections  into  which  the 
subject-matter  is  divided  three  are  written  by  English 
authors,  one  partly  by  an  English  author,  and  1he  re- 
mainder by  American  authors,  some  of  whom  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  anatomists,  whilst  others  are 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  There  would  be  no  cause 
to  regret  this  drastic  change  of  authorship  and  editorship 
were  it  not  that  with  the  changed  conditions  of  production 
the  distinctive  characters  cf  the  book  have  largely  disap- 
peared. Originally  it  aimed  "at  being  a  complete  and 
systematic  description  cf  every  part  and  organ  of  the 
human  body  so  fir  as  it  is  studied  in  the  dissecting 
room  "  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  other  well-known 
textbooks  of  anatomy,  it  made  a  place  for  itself  on  the 
lines  laid  down.  Now  this  primary  characteristic  of  the 
original  book  is  broken  by  the  introduction  of  some  frag- 
ments of  histology  and  eoxe  disjointed  notes  on  em- 
bryology. Originally  the  figures  were  clear,  many  of  them 
were  strong  and  effective,  and  their  utility  was  enhanced 
by  what  was  then  a  new  and  very  useful  mode  of  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  new  figures  are  extremely  flat,  unin- 
teresting, ard  poorly  executed.  With  repaid  to  soxe  cf 
them,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  well  selected, 
though  in  other  eases  the  idea  is  gcod,  but  its  expression 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  original 
system  of  description  would  have  been  invaluable  another 
has  been  substituted,  apparently  with  the  object  of  saving 
space.  On  the  other  hand  space  is  given  up  to  a  special 
article  on   the  structures  of  the  pelvic  outlet.    This  is 

,7r'."''/  P?"""  Anatomy.  Edited  by  H.  Morris.  M.A..  M.B., 
J  »nd  a'  ChJ  7  ,lr'"iT;i  ''•  A  U  •  Ph  u-  Fn,1">'  edition.  T,oodou  : 
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written  by  an  author  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
subject,  and  is  in  itself  interesting  and  instructive,  but  it 
overlaps  considerably  with  the  d  esci  ipl  ion  of  the  perineum 
in  the  topographical  section,  in  spite  of  the  cross-re- 
ferences which  hav.'  been  introduced.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  new  authors  have  brought  the  articles  up  to 
date  as  far  as  dt  tails  of  description  are  concerned,  but  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume  are  less  uniform  in 
character  than  was  the  case  in  precedirg  editions.  The 
epecial  characteristics  of  the  original  book  have  been 
blurred,  and  the  new  illustrations  compare  very  unfavour- 
ably with  those  in  the  more  recent  editions  cf  other  text- 
books of  anatomy. 
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AVe  have  received  the  first  published  volume  of  the  Cool- 
Counii/  (IUim.it)  Hospital  Heports,'  an  advance  dating  from 
the  reorganization  of  the  hospital.  The  volume,  which  is 
compiled  and  edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  visitiDg  staff,  contains  no  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  papers.  Among  the  more  interesting  of  these 
the  following  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  may  serve  also 
as  types  of  the  whole : — Gross  Abnormalities  of  the 
Appendix  Yermiformis  Noted  in  3.550  Autopsies,  by  Dr. 
A.  P.  Heineck  :  RarePreumococcal  Infections,  with  Report 
of  Cases — Pneumococcal  Peritonitis,  Parotitis  with  Subcu- 
taneous Abscesses,  and  Arthritis,  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Wolf  : 
Kernig's  >ign,  with  Report  of  Cases  where  the  Angle  has 
been  Accurately  Determined  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Miller ;  a  Case 
of  Traumatic  Br^wn-Sequard  Paralysis,  by  Dr.  J.  Grinker : 
and  Degenerative  Changes  in  the  Spinal  Cord  in  Perni- 
cious Anaemia,  with  Rcpcrt  of  Six  Cases,  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Morrell.  In  the  aspiration  of  the  Cock  County  Hospital 
to  rank  in  scientific  output  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  Massachusetts  general  hospitals  we  cordially 
sympathize. 

The  Midmvet'  Pocket  Register  and  Casebook"  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mojor  R.  J.  Blackham.  R.A.M.C.,  to  provide 
practising  midwives  with  a  portable  substitute  for  the 
bulky  official  register.  It  certainly  is  portable,  for  it 
measures  5i  in.  by  4 -in.,  and  is  only  j  in.  in  thickness. 
It  contains  forms  which,  if  duly  filled  up,  are  a  complete 
record  of  labour  and  pueiperium  of  50  eases.  In  the 
interest  of  portability  the  space  given  for  each  detail  is  so 
small  that  fine  penmanship  is  needed  to  keep  it  legible^ 
The  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  with  annotations 
by  the  author,  are  prefixed,  and  also  some  notes  on  the 
care  of  children  We  feel  bound  to  comment  upon  the 
instructions  given  as  to  the  child's  eyes.  Two  authors  are 
quoted  (p.  13):  an  English  writer  who  says  that  if  the 
mother  has  a  yellow  or  white  vaginal  discharge,  the  vagina 
should  be  douched  before  and  after  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes with  1  in  5,000  biniodide  of  mercury  solution,  and 
immediately  after  the  child's  head  is  born  its  ejelids 
should  be  wiped  clean,  held  open,  and  a  few  drops  of 
the  biniodide  (strength  of  solution  not  stated,  but  we 
presume  the  1  in  5,000  previcusly  mentioned)  dropped 
into  them.  The  other  authority  quoted  is  an  American, 
who  says  that  "even  when  infection  is  not  suspected  one 
or  two  drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
shculd  be  dropped  into  each  eye.''  Might  we  suggest  that 
Major  Blackham  shculd  read  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson's 
paper  on  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  and  the  discussion 
thereon  published  in  the  Transections  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London  of  1903  ?  He  will  there  find  it  shown 
that  the  only  solution  which  has  proved  as  effective  as 
the  2  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  is  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  1  in  5,000,  either  of  biniodide 
or  sublimate,  is  far  too  weak.  He  will  also  find  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  routine  use  of  a  2  per  cent. 
silver  nitrate  solution  in  every  case  of  infection  is  im- 
practicable, because  it  produces  a  transient  slight  con- 
junctivitis. As  the  reason  for  using  it  is  one  which  cannot 
be  explained  to  the  patient,  or  if  explained  would  hardly 
ever  be  accepted  by  her,  the  result  of  the  routine  use  of 
drops  which  make  babies'  eyes  sore  would  be  that  the 
midwife  or  young  practitioner  who  did  so  would  soon  have 
few  opportunities  of  preventing  ophthalmia.  We  hope  the 
author  will  pardon  the  emphasis  we  have  put  upon  this 
small  point ;  but  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  think  those  who  teach  midwives  ought  to  be 
clear  and  certain  as  to  their  facts. 

•  Cbioaeo :  H.  O.  Shepird  Co.    1S06.    (Kov.  8vo,  pp.  3£0.) 
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TIIH     ANNUAL     REPORT     OP     THE    MEDICAL 

OFFICER   TO   THE   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

BOARD. 

The  folio  ng  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing  article!  contained  in  the  recently- issued  Report  of  the 
Medical  (i  icer  to  the  Local  Government  B.aid  for  the 
j ear  1905  4  : 

1  'ATilU    SUPPLY   AND   TYPHOID    FEVER. 

The  Senior  Medical  Officer.  Mr.  Power,  directs  special 
attention  to  this  subject'.  Reviewing  the  epidemics  o? 
enteric  fever  at  Basingstoke  and  Lincoln,  accounts  of 
which  have  been  furnished  by  Dm.  Farrar  and  Reece,  he 
makes  the  significant  comment  that  they  "afford  a 
useful  lesson  to  local  authorities  taking  over  and 
developing  public  water  sources  originally  established 
by  private  enterprise."  In  the  case  of  Basingstoke,  170 
cases  with  15  deaths  occurred  in  the  town  between 
September  aud  November,  1905,  an  attack-rate  equal  to 
15  per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population;  and  iu  Lincoln, 
in  the  course  cf  some  eix  to  seven  months,  more  than 
1.C0O  cases  occurred,  with  120  deaths,  giving  an  attack- 
rate  of  about  19  per  1,000.  The  history  of  the  outbrf  ak  at 
Fulbourn  Asylum  is  also  of  grave,  significance.  In  1902 
the  Board,  iu  vies?  of  a  report  by  Major  Norton,  Engi- 
neering Inspector,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Cambridge  "  to  the  danger  that  exists  of 
possible  pollution  to  the  asylum  wells  and  those  of  the 
Cambridge  Waterworks  Company  by  discharge  of  un- 
treated sewage  frcm  the  asylum  direct  en  to  laud  having 
a  chalk  sub3cil  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  water 
supplies  above  mentioned."  Much  correspondence  ensued, 
but  without  substantial  result,  until,  early  in  1905,  there 
cccurred  a  Berious  prevalence  of  enteric  fever  amopg 
inmates  of  the  asylum.  Thereupon  the  Board,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  directed 
Dr.  Copemau  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  sewage  disposal  at  the  asylum  and 
possible  danger  therefrom  to  the  Cambridge  water  supply. 
Dr.  Copeman  discovered  that,  owirg  to  special  hydro- 
geological  conditions  of  the  particular  area  on  which  the 
asylum  sewage  was  being  disposed  of,  aud  from  which  a 
large  portion  0!  the  Cambridge  water  supply  was  being 
drawn,  colouring  matter  in  solution  allowed  to  permeate 
Into  the  soil  of  the  asylum  irrigation  area  was  able  to 
pass  toward,  if  not  into,  the  Fulbourn  well  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Wa'er  Company,  and  that  it  also  passed  into  the 
asylum  well,  which  drew  upon  the  same  basin  of  under- 
ground water.  Trie  danger,  alike  to  the  asylum  inmates 
and  to  the  toivn  of  Cambridge,  was  therefore  obvious. 

From  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  outbreaks,  Mr. 
Power  draws  some  conclusions  of  practical  importance. 
They  indicate  that  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  possible  sources  of  dangerous  pollution  in  schemes 
of  water  supply  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  Parliament. 
It  therefore  becomes  a  question 

Whether  antecedent  to  sanction  by  Parliament  of  powers  of 
water  supply  sought  by  any  company  or  iccal  authority, 
inspection  of  the  sources  of  such  projected  supply  should  not 
be  undertaken  by  some  responsible  Government  officer,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  so  to  make  report  tbat  the  facts  ascertained 
by  Mm  and  his  inferences  thereon  may  be  available  to  the 
Committee  considering  the  Bill. 

In  their  third  report  (1905)  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Sewage  Disposal  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  water 
supplies  are  liable  to  other  and  serious  pollutions  besides 
those  which  can  be  dealt  with  under  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Act ;  they  therefore  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  water  authority  exercising  general  super- 
intendence over  the  whole  country  in  regard  to  prevention 
of  pollution  of  water.  So  far  the  Legislature  has  not  found 
time  for  dealing  with  the  matter.  But  "  it  is  much  to  be 
desired,"  815s  Mr.  Power,  "as  will  appear  from  the  above 
histories  of  particular  public  water  supplies,  that  time 
should  be  so  found,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable." 

Navvies  and  Pmall-pox. 
DuriDg  the  summer  of  1905  the  Board  received  informa- 
tion ot  several  outbreaks  of  smallpox  among  colonies  of 
navvies  employed  on  large  constructive  works,  such  as 
railways  and  waterworks.  In  order  to  obviate  further 
occurrences  of  the  kind,  a  circular,  prepared  by  the 
medical  department,  was  sent  to  all  local  sanitary  authori- 


ties calling  their  attention  to  the  danger,  and  advisiDg 
them  to  search  for  unreported  cases  and  to  provide 
hospital  accommodation  for  the  isolation  of  affected 
persons.  A  historical  study  of  recent  emall-pox  epi- 
demics amongst  colonies  of  navvies  has  also  been 
made  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Pat  sons,  and  forms  the  subject; 
of  a  memorandum  published  in  the  present  report.  Dr. 
Parsons  points  out  that  small  pox  is  one  of  the  infectious 
diseases  to  which  large  colonies  of  navvies  ere  especially 
liable.  The  conditions  of  housing  of  the  navvies  and  their 
families,  whether  they  be  quartered  in  temporary  huts  cr 
lodged  among  the  permanent  population,  are  often  such  as 
to  favour  the  propagation  of  infectious  disease ;  and  tbe 
navvies themstlves  are  often  difficult  to  deal  with,  careless 
in  their  habits,  and,  since  a  sore  arm  interferes  with  their 
work,  indisposed  to  submit  to  vec  citation.  In  cases 
where  timely  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  ha3 
been  made,  the  outbreak  is  generally  stamped  out  in  its 
early  stages,  but  where  the  requisite  accommodation  is 
lacking  the  disease  may  attain  laige  dimensicrs  and  be 
carried  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  also  hap- 
pened that  though  hospital  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  loral  authority,  a  disju'e  a3  to  financial  liability 
hag  prevented  its  use,  with  the  result  that  the 
disease  has  spread.  In  several  inetances,  Dr.  Parsons 
observes,  undertakers  of  large  engineering  works 
have  admitted  and  carried  out  the  principle  of 
providing  hospital  accommodation  for  the  isolation 
of  infectious  disease  amongst  their  woikmeo,  and  in  at 
least  two  instances  the  duty  has  been  imposed  on  them 
by  Parliament.  Or.  Parsons  suggests  that  the  attention 
oi  Parliament  should  be  drawn  to  the  point  with  a  view 
to  the  insertion  in  private  Bills,  in  appropriate  eases,  ol 
a  clause  requiring  the  provision  of  housing  for  the  work- 
people, and  of  means  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease. 

The  Meat  cf  Tci'.krculotjs  Pigs. 

Owing  to  administrative  difficulties  arising  in  London 
with  regard  to  the  meat  of  pigs  affected  by  tuberculosis, 
an  inquiry  into  this  subject  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
G.  S.  Buchanan.  Stating  in  general  terms  the  principal 
considerations  which  have  arisen  out  cf  his  investigation, 
Dr.  Buchanan  points  out  that  owing  to  the  apparent  liability 
of  tuberculosis  to  become  rapidly  generalized  in  the  pig,  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Administrative  Measures  in  regard 
to  Animal  Tuberculosis,  in  their  Report  of  1898,  recom- 
mended that  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  any  degree  in 
the  pig  should  entail  rejection  of  the  whole  carcass  for 
food.  But  whereas  in  London  practically  all  the 
authorities  concerned  with  meat  inspection  have  accepted 
this  recommendation  as  the  basis  of  their  administrative 
action,  local  authorities  in  Eogland  and  Wales  do  not 
universally  adopt  this  standard  of  judgement.  Meat 
traders  have  become  aware  cf  this  lack  of  uniformity,  and 
have  begun  to  recognize  that  carcasses  of  pigs  which  have 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  in  any  degree  are,  in  London, 
liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation.  But  even  in  London 
the  system  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  control 
exercised  In  this  matter  is  mainly  that  afforded  by  the 
system  of  inspection  adopted  at,  the  Central  Meat  Market 
at  Smithtield  by  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Department 
of  the  City  Corporation.  This  control  depends  upon  the 
examination  oi  the  dressed  carcass  by  the  Corporation's 
meat  inspectors.  But,  owlDgto  the  conditions  under  which 
tra-fe  has  to  bo  carried  on  at  this  market,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  inspectors  to  examine  systematically  every  carcass,  and 
Pr.  Buchanan  finds  that  opportunities  exist  by  which 
the  carcasses  of  tuberculous  pigs  may  pass  through  with- 
out their  condition  being  ascertained  or  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  inspectors.  Moreover,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pig"s  meat  is  sent  to  London  traders  without  passing 
through  Smithfield  Market  at  all,  and,  except  in  one  or 
two  boroughs  where  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  matter,  such  meat  is  not  liable  to  anything  more  than 
a  remote  chance  of  inspection  by  any  officer  of  a  public 
authority.  Dr.  Buchanan  commtnts  on  this  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs  as  follows  : 

From  the  point  of  viewcf  securing  uniform  observance  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1898  in 
reeard  to  pigs,  therefore,  tbe  present  system  of  control  In 
London  is  in  the  first  pla?o  uncertain  and  weak  in  operation, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  weak  in  that  it  is  primarily 
dependent  on  examination  of  tbe  dressed  carcass  and 
not  on  examination  of  the  animal  at  a  place  where 
careas^and  internal  organs  can  bo  inspected  together.    It  is 
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true  that  in  the  great  majority  of  tuberculous  pigs  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis  is  shown  in  the  dressed  carcass  on  examination 
of  the  glands  about  the  throat,  but  this  circumstance  appears 
to  have  led  not  infrequently  to  the  systematic  excision  by 
rnea:  traders  of  all  throat  glands,  or  to  the  practice  of  sending 
the  carcass  of  the  pig  to  the  London  market  or  retailer  after 
detaching  the  head. 

A  good  deal  of  the  pork  consumed  ia  this  country  is 
received  from  abroad.  Certsin  foreign  countries,  notably 
Denmark  and  Holland,  have  provided  a  system  of  official 
expert  inspection  of  pig-!,  the  meat  of  which  is  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  carcasses  inspected 
bearing  labels  attesting  that  the  animals  have  in  each 
instance  been  examined  by  a  qualified  meat  inspector  and 
have  been  found  free  from  tuberculosis  In  any  degree. 
This  is  an  excellent  guarantee,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
forthcoming  in  the  case  of  all  the  pig's  meat  received  from 
these  countries.  For  example,  in  1906  Dr.  Buchanan  found 
that  side  by  side  with  the  carcasses  of  Dutch  pigs  specially 
inspected  before  dispatch  for  England,  other  pigs  from 
Holland  which  had  been  subjected  to  no  kind  of  inspec- 
tion habitually  reached  the  London  markets.  In  discuss- 
ing the  importation  of  frozen  "  box- pork  "  from  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Buchanan  concludes  with  the  following 
remark : 

Xo  examination  that  is  practicable  of  "box-pork"  in  this 
country  would  enable  the  fact  that  particular  portions  of  pork 
were  derived  from  tuberculous  animals  to  be  ascertained. 

With  regard  to  meat  of  pigs  coming  to  London  from 
home  source;,  Dr.  Buchanan  recommends  the  adoption  of 
a  system  of  marking  carcasses  which  would  enable 
inspectors  at  Smithfield  Market  or  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  to  recognize  all  pigs  which  have  already  been 
subjected  to  systematic  examination  at  the  place  of 
slaughter. 

(7b  be  continued.') 


FOUR  YEARS'  WORK  WITH  THE  OPHTHAL31IC 

HOSPITALS  IX  EGYPT. 
In  a  paper  on  Four  Years'  Work  with  the  Ophthalmic 
Hospitals  in  Egypt,  read  in  the  Ophthalmologic^  Section 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Eritish  Medical  Association 
at  Exeter,  Mr.  A.  F.  MacCallan,  F.R.C.S.,  Chief  Inspector, 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals 
in  Egypt. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel.  G.C.M.G.,  gave  a  sum  of  £41,000  for  the 
ophthalmic  relief  of  the  necessitous  inhabitants  of  Egypt; 
Lord  Cromer  wa 3  appointed  sole  trustee,  and  his  sucseesor, 
Sir  Eidon  Gorst,  K.C.B.,  has  now  taken  his  place.  Under 
the  advice  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  a  travelling  ophthalmic  hospital  was 
organized,  on  the  lines  of  the  so-called  "ophthalmic 
flying  columns  "  existing  at  the  time  in  Russia,  and  to 
this  Mr.  MacCallan  was  appointed  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
and  Inspector  in  1905.  nis  duties  were  to  organize  and 
administer  the  travelling  ophthalmic  hospital  and  to 
train  in  ophthalmic  surgery  Egyptian  doctors  attached 
to  it. 

Mr.  MacCallan  first  m3de  a  general  tour  accompanied  by 
his  Egyptian  ssehUnt,  formerly  ophthalmic  house-  surgeon 
at  the  Cairo  Government  Hospital.  By  this  tour  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  would  have  to  be  carried  on  and  obtained  confidence 
that  the  scheme  could  be  made  a  success.  The  first 
encampment,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  large  Indian 
tents,  was  pitched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  called  Menuf  in  January,  1904. 
Mr.  MacCailan's  staff  consisted  of  his  Egyptian  assistants 
and  clerks,  hospital  attendants,  servants,  watchmen,  etc. 
The  routine  at  the  first  camp  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  which  obtained  at  all  succeeding  camps,  except 
that  there  was  afterwards  a  larger  staff  of  assistants. 

An  Ophthalmic  C 

Mr.  MacCallan  describes  the  day's  work  as  follows : 

Clinical  work  commences  daily  at  8.30  a.m.  by  a  visit  to  the 
in-patients'  tents  and  is  followed  by  two  hour-;'  operating. 

The  operations  having  been  finished.  I  of  out- 

patient cases  is  proceeded  with,  and  then  tha  new  cases  are 
onnn'  rre1uen('1y  there  are  at  the  present  time  as  many  as 
<wo  new  cases  to  be  scon,  and  fro:n  whom  tho  most  urgent 
cases  and  thoso  whu  .pay  treatment  have  to  be 


chosen.  As  about  one-third  of  all  cases  require  operation,  and 
as  about  SO  per  cent,  hare  trachoma,  the  treatment  of  all 
would-be  out-patients  is  impossible.  "When  the  old  eases, 
between  200  and  300  In  number,  have  been  treated,  minor 
operations  are  performed  in  the  theatre,  such  as  scraping  the 
lids  for  trachoma,  etc.,  and  the  morning  work  ends  at  1.30  or 
2  p.m. 

In  the  afternoon  more  detailed  examination  of  interesting 
cases  is  made,  office  work  is  done,  and  the  tents  are  prepared 
for  the  next  day's  work. 

Each  Thursday  is  reserved  for  refractions,  so  on  this  day  no 
operations  ars  performed  and  no  new  patients  seen.  Refrac- 
tion cases  are  likely  to  increase  very  greatly  in  the  future. 
Friday,  being  the  weekly  Government  holiday,  is  a  dies  non 
except  in  so  far  as  the  dressing  of  In-patients  is  concerned. 

Every  patient  treated  at  the  hospital  receives  a  numbered 
csrd  and  a  le3den  disc  stamped  with  a  cumber  corresponding 
to  the  number  on  the  card.  Full  clinical  notes  are  written  on 
each  patient's  card,  which  is  kept  at  the  hospital.  At  each 
visit  the  patient  presents  his  number  to  the  hospital  cierk  am1 
receives  nis  card,  from  which  the  surgeons  at  once  learn  the 
clinical  condition  and  the  progress  of  the  p3tient.  A  record 
of  every  case  treated  is  thus  kept. 

Each  camping  ground  is  ocoupied  for  a  period  of  about  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  work  is  transferred  to  some 
other  place.  This  is  not  because,  even  after  prolonged  stay  in 
a  place,  there  is  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  people 
applying  for  treatment,  but  because  we  consider  it  only  just, 
to  give  different  provinces  the  benefit  of  ophthalmic  treatment 
by  the  travelling  hospital. 

During  the  hottest  summer  months  only  rough  bouse 
accommodation  is  used  instead  of  tents. 

Mr,  MacCallan  states  that  there  is  ample  work  for  a 
permanent  hospital  in  every  large  town.  There  never  has 
been  the  slightest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
visit  the  hospital  for  treatment  or  to  submit  themselves 
to  whatever  operation  was  advised.  All  patients  are 
treated  free,  and  are  given  lotions,  etc.,  for  home  use.  Ey 
far  the  greater  number  of  patients  appear  to  be  very  poor. 

Future  Development  of  Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

When  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  assured,  a 
second  travelling  hospital  was,  again  through  the  liberality 
of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  rendered  possible.  During  the  last 
two  years  one  of  these  hospitals  has  been  working  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  other  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Owing  to  representations  made  by  Mr.  MacCallan,  tbe 
Egyptian  Government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  building 
ophthalmic  hospitals,  one  or  more  a  year  as  the  finances 
permit,  and  Mr.  MacCallan  received  official  rank  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  them,  under  the  Director-General 
oi  Public  Health.  At  Assiout,  where  one  of  the  travelling 
hospitals  remained  six  months,  the  inhabitants,  seeing 
the  immense  amount  of  good  which  was  being  done, 
subscribed  £5,000  towards  building  an  ophthalmic  hospital 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  MacCallan's  staff  at  the  present  time  consists  of  two 
English  ophthalmic  surgeons,  four  Egyptian  surgeons, 
and  a  large  clerical  and  hospital  staff. 

English  Surgeons. — The  number  of  English  surgeons  will 
not  be  increased.  Extra  Egyptian  surgeons  will  be  pro- 
vided as  the  grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  each 
e.o.clitional  hospital  are  made,  and  as  they  become  suffi- 
ciently trained  in  the  special  work.  The  duties  of  the 
English  surgeons  are  to  give  instruction  to  the  Egyptians 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  clinical  work  of  the  camp 
they  are  in  charge  cf.  Thty  have  little  or  no  adminis- 
trative work.  The  posts  are  very  valuable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  operative  experience,  as  there  iB  endless 
material  always  at  hand.  The  posts  are  held  for  two 
years,  during  which  three  months'  leave  is  granted  on 
full  pay.  The  pay,  £E  5C0  a  year,  with  the  addition  of 
two  months'  pay  in  lien  of  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  England,  is  suilieient  to  enable  a  man.  to  save  half 
his  salary  if  he  be  so  Inclined. 

Egyptian  Suroona. — The  Egyptian  assistants  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  £E.220  a  year  on  joining  the  hospitals, 
immediately  after  becoming  qualified  at  the  Medical 
School.  They  have  usually  at  first  no  more  ophthalmic 
knowledge  than  is  picked  up  by  the  average  medical 
student  during  his  hospital  career.  Their  interest  in 
their  work,  which  is  often  extremely  onerous,  their 
energy,  and  their  progress  are  gratifying,  and  promise 
well  for  the  future  development  of  the  scheme.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  do  private  practice  during  two  years  of 
novitiate;  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  will  be  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  permanent  hospitals  as  these  hospitals 
ai-e    completed.    The   opportunities    that    the  Egyptian 
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ophthalmic  hospitals  afford  of  acquiring  experience  of 
every  kind,  1  it  especially  operative  experience,  art', 
Mr.  MaeCa'llai  oelieves-,  unrivalled!  He  hopeB  that  in  the 
future  full  adi  atage  will  be  taken  of  these  opportunities 
by  Egyptians,!  nd  perhaps  by  Englishmen. 

d  inical  Work  During  1906. 

During  the!  yt-ar  1906,  40,103  patients  in  all  were 
examined  at  tbfc  hospitals,  and  of  these  7,327  were  admitted 
for  treatment  either  as  in-patients  or  as  out-patients.  The 
number  cf  operation5!  performed  was  5,846,  including 
minor  operations  (saoh  as  scraping  the  lids  for  trachoma) 
performed  on  2,649  patient?. 

The  number  of  patients  with  entropion  or  trichiasis 
-seen  during  the  year  was  2,612,  or  8  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cases  seen;  the  number  of  cases  seen  in  which  operations 
■Tor  trichiasis  had  already  been  performed,  generally  b> 
charlatans,  and  in  which  the  condition  had  either  not 
been  cured  or  had  recurred,  was  1,693,  or  4  25  per  cent,  os 
all  the  cases  seen. 

There  is  a  great  deal  ol  glaucoma  simplex  in  Egypt,  but 
it  is  nearly  always  too  late  to  operate  when  the  patients 
present  themselves  for  treatment.  The  number  of  cases 
of  absolute  glaucoma  in  one  or  both  eyes  was  701,  or  1.7 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  seen. 

The  number  of  patients  blind  in  one  or  both  eyes  was 
1,960,  or  4.9  per  cent.  01"  all  the  people  who  applied  for 
treatment. 

During  the  year  1905,657  cases  of  cataract  were  seen. 
•Of  the  487  cases  of  senile  cataract  102  were  operated  upon, 
ind  of  the  170  cases  of  soft  cataract  123  were  operated  upon. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  was  too  severe  a  condi- 
tion of  trachoma  to  permit  of  operation  being  performed 
without  a  long  period  of  treatment  as  a  preliminary,  and 
in  many  cases  the  cornea  was  greatly  damaged. 

Operation*  for  Entropion. — The  operation  for  entropion 
or  trichiasis  which  is  usually  performed  is  a  modification 
of  Snellen's.  About  2,000  cf  these  operations  were 
performed  during  19C6.    As  to  this  Mr.  MacCalian  states  : 

Snellen's  operation  is  merely  a  modification  of  Streatn> Id's 
original  entropion  operation  described  by  him  in  1858  in  the 
JToyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports.  An  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  of  the  lid  2  or  3  mm.  from  it3  fre3 
border.  The  muscle  is  dissected  from  th9  tarsus  and  a  hori- 
zontal wedge-shaped  strip  is  removed  from  the  tarsus  imme- 
diately above  the  roots  of  the  lashes,  A  needle  carrying  fine 
silkworm  gut  is  passed  through  the  lower  edge  of  the  skin 
wound  vertically  upwards,  a  bite  of  cartilage  above  the  groove 
is  taken  horizontally,  and  the  needle  is  passed  from,  behind 
forward  through  the  lower  ekin  flap  again.  Four  such  sutures 
li-e'.insartad.and  then  tied.  A  metal  spatula  (an  improvement 
on  the  old  shoehorn),  made  for  me  by  Weiss,  is  used  instead  of 
a  clamp.  Nosutures  to  approximate  the  skin  edges  are  usually 
necessary,  though  they  may  be  employed.  The  eyelashes, 
except  those  which  are  displaced  inwards;  are  cut  previous  to 
the  operation. 

Tho  advantages  of  this  operation  are  many.  It  is  applicable  to 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  entropion  met  with  in 
fCgypt,  and  being  easily  performed  it  can  readily  be  learnt  by 
inexperienced  surgeons.  It  can  be  rapidly  performed  ;  in. fare  , 
both  upper  lids  can  easily  b9  operated  on  in  fifteen  minutes 
by  a  moderately  competent  surgeon.  A  great  effect  can 
t>9  produced  in  the  way  cf  eversion  of  the  lid.  The 
operation  is  applicable  to  both  npper  and  lower  lids. 
In  a  very  few  cases  some  lashes  are  still  found  to  be  inverted 
after  thaabeva  procedure  has  been  carried  out  ;  in  these  cases 
an  incision  tbrough  the  mucous  membrane  along  the  free 
border  of  the  eyelid  immediately  posterior  to  the  lashes,  as 
recommended  by  Agnostakl  in  1857,  completes  the  eversion. 

There  are.  cf  course,  a  largo  number  of  moQincitiOTO  of 
these  operations  which  we  occasionally  practise.  Van  Mil- 
iingen's  graft  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  lower  lip  is  also 
frequently  done,  especially  in  oases  where  there  is  much  con- 
traction of  the  eyelid  as  the  result  either  of  disease  or  of  an 
ill-planned  operatioa. 

Contraction  of  the  upper  lid,  as  the  result  of  operation  ■  ■  ' 
charlatans  for  the  relief  of  entropion,  is  very  often  seen.  This 
operation  iscalied  the  "  reed  "  operation,  and  consists  in  the 
isclueion  of  a  fold  of  skin  of  the  upper  lid  between  two  piece-, 
oii  reed  the  ends  of  which  are  tied  tightly  together  :  the  result 
is  that  the  fold  of  skin,  havingits  blood  supply  cut  oil',  necroses 
and  falls  off  with  the  reeds,  leaving.a  raw  surface,  wnieh  soon 
granulates  and  becomes  covered  with  epithelium.  The  primary 
result  of  the  inclusion  of  the  fold  of  skin  i3  the  eversion  of 
■  rj!  eyelashes,  a  result  which  it  is  desired  to  produce;  the 
secondary  result  is  the  shortening  of  the  upper  lid,  often  to 
such  an  extent  that  permanent  lagophfhalmos  results,  with 
consequent  degenerative  effects  on  the  corneo. 

Most  of  our  lid  operations  in  adults  are  done  under  the 
influence  of  adrenalin  end  cocaine  injected  hypoderrcicaily. 
All  operations  on  the  lids  are  performed  on  out-patients,  Who 


go  away  after  the  operation  and  return  to  be  dressed  after 
three  or  four  days. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  trachoma  I  ha\o  nothing  new  to 
chronicle.  We  carry  out  surgical  procedure  of  some  kind  or 
other  on  about  three-quarters  of  the  cases  of  trachoma  that  we 
treat,  such  as  scraping,  scarification,  squeezing,  or  combined 
excision  of  tarsus  and  conjunctiva  as  performed  by  Kuhnt. 
I  have  radium  at  my  disposal  to  the  value  of  £150,  but  I  am 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  pronounce  definitely  on  ita 
therapeutic  value  for  trachoma. 

Conclusion. 

The  amount  of  suffering  relieved  has  been  very  great, 
and  it  will  be  increased  with  each  new  hospital.  The  prin- 
ciples of  cleanliness  are  taught  by  excluding  patients 
with  dirty  faces. 

The  prevention  of  trachoma  seems  almost  a  hopeless 
task  among,  at  &  rough  estimate,  the  six  million  people 
infected  with  it.  Comprehension  of  ophthalmic  hygiene  is 
not  beyond  the  powers  of  boys  now  being  educated  in  the 
Government  schools.  It  i3  there  that  thismus-t  be  taught 
by  the  practical  treatment,  of  the  eyes  of  trachomatous 
pupils.  In  1901,  51  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the  Government, 
schools  in  Cairo  showed  evidence  of  trachoma.  In  1904, 
Mr.  MacCalian,  in  the  Government  school  at  Damietta, 
found  56.9  per  cent,  showing  evidence  of  trachoma;  9.7  per 
cent,  bad  eye  affection  other  than  trachoma;  25.5  per  cent, 
had  gross  corneal  change  sufficient  to  cause  deterioration 
of  vision. 

An  arrangement  has  now  been  made  whereby  the  staff 
of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  shall  undertake  regular  daily 
inspection  and  treatment  in  October,  1907,  at  Tanta 
Government  School.  Mr.  MacCalian  hopes  it  will  be  pos- 
sible in  the  future  to  provide  for  the  efficient  inspection 
and  treatment  of  all  the  Government  schools  in-  Egypt; 


THE    CANADIAN    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

[FitOM    OUR   COKKESrONDENT.] 
(Concluded  from  p.  99S.) 

Address  in  Pathology. 
After  the  general  meeting,  Dr.  Adami  delivered  the 
Address  in.  Pathology  in  the  Physics  Building.  He  stated 
that  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  an  address  in  pathology  had  been 
presented  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  and  that 
the  section  for  laboratory  workers  was  also  an  innovation. 
So  great  had  been  the  interest  taken  in  the  section  meet- 
ings that  it  had  justified  its  existence,  and  would  become 
a  regular  p3rt  of  the  Association  meetings  in  the  future. 
Pathology  was  the  foundation  of  medicine,  and  aa  time 
went  on  the  connexion  between  pathological  and  clinical 
work  would  become  more  and  more  evident  to  the  general 
practitioner.  Even  the  roost  technical  and  out-of-the-way 
laboraiory  findings  and  theories  could  be  shown  to  be  of 
practical  T/alne,  and  he  had  chosen  his  subject  partly  with 
the  desire  of  demonstrating  this  fact.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  was  evident  that  a  special  section  was 
necessary  for  the  discussion  of  such  points,  as  as  any  of 
them  would  be  listened  to  with  impatience  by  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  laboratory  man.  He  considered  that 
the  interest  of  the  general  practitioner  in  tbirga 
scientific  was  increasing,  as  evidenced  by  the  large 
audiences  which  attended  medical  meetings-,  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  latest  results  of  laboratory  research. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  new  five-yesr  course  at  MeGili 
would  tend  to  make  such  men.  The  idea  of  the  extra 
year  was  not  to  crush  in  new  subjects  or  to  increase  the 
laboratory  wi.rk,  but  to  render  more  thorough  the  prac- 
tical work  in  medicine  and  surgery.  To  this  end  the 
whole  time  is  to  be  spent  in  the  hospital,  from  9  m  the 
morning  till  5  in  the  afternoon;  bedside  work,  care  of 
cases,  outdoor  department,  operating-room,  clinical 
theatre,  and  clinical  laboratory,  will  all  receive  their  due, 
and  the  best  kind  of  all-round  man  will  be  produced. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  colleges  to  the  South  can  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  greater  facilities  for  study  in  speci- 
alities and  in  special  departments  ol  laboratory  work,  but 
for  the  racking  of  good  general  practitioners  the  opportu- 
nities will  be  unexcelled.  Dr.  Adami  then  proceeded  with 
the  main  subject,  namely,  a  discussion  and  demonstration 
of  twins  and  double  monsters,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  development,    This  most  BelighttHl  lecture  was 
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illustrated  with  lantern  views,  and  began  with  a  few 
words  on  the  normal  division  of  the  impregnated  ovum. 
This  was  followed  by  the  usual  explanations  of  the 
different  forms  of  twin  birth.  Next  was  taken  ap  the 
older  theories  explaining  double  monsters,  namely,  by 
double  inclusion,  which  in  the  infolding  process  could 
only  affect  the  head  end.  The  method  of  growth  in  a 
plant  was  next  touched  upon,  with  its  growing  centre  at 
the  very  tip,  and  the  method  by  which  branching  takes 
place.  This  illustrated  the  theory  which  Dr,  Adami  so 
ably  advocated.  A  growing  centre  of  a  similar  nature 
could  be  imagined  at  each  end  of  the  germinal  streak,  and 
from  t'ais  any  form  of  double  monster  cculd  arise  by  divi- 
sion at  either  or  both  ends.  These  various  forms  at 
different  stages  were  well  illustrated  by  the  slides  shown 
during  the  lecture.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  at  the 
close  of  the  address,  and  the  meetings  of  sections  followed 
immediately. 

Surgical  Section. 

Generalized  Blastomycosis:  Dr.  Mackenzie  (Toronto). 

Sigmoiditis  and  Diverticulitis  of  the  Rectum  :  Dr.  Graham 
(Toronto). 

A  Contribution  to  the  Diagnosis  of  Renal  Tuberculosis : 
Dr.  Campbell  (Montreal). 

Traumatic  Myosteoma  —  Report  of  Three  Cases:  Dr. 
Archibald  (Montreal). 

Medical  Section. 

The  Rights  of  Children  :  Dr.  Hastings  (Toronto). 

The  Defensive  Action  of  the  Products  of  Metabolism  : 
Dr.  Chambers  (Toronto). 

Some  Experiences  with  Thoracocentesis  :  Dr.  Hamilton 
(Montreal). 

Metastatic  Gonorrhoeal  Inflammation  of  the  Optic  Nerve 
and  the  Retina :  Dr.  Byers  (Montreal). 

Notes  on  Gonorrhoeal  Ecdocarditis  :  Dr.  Mackenzie 
(Montreal). 

Section  of  Laboratory  Workers. 

The  Significance  of  Certain  Chronic  Glomerular  Changes 
obtained  in  Experimental  Nephritis  :  Drs.  Dickson  and 
Mackenzie  (Toronto1. 

A  Case  of  Calcification  of  the  Kidney :  Dr.  Lundry 
(Montreal). 

A  New  Test  for  Lactic  Acid  in  Gastric  Contents :  Dr. 
McPhtdran  (Toronto). 

Experiments  with  a  View  to  Determining  the  Bactericidal 
Value  of  Solutions  of  Boracic  Acid  :  Dr.  Fyshe  (Montreal). 

Three  Cases  of  Mould  Infection  :  Dr.  Keenan  (Montreal). 

In  the  afternoon,  after  the  luncheon  at  the  Montreal 
Hunt  Club,  there  was  tea  at  Sir  George  Drummond's 
country  residence. 

Sections. 

The  sectional  programmes  were  not  very  well  carried 
through  this  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Laboratory  Workers,  which  was  completed  in  good  time. 

The  following  should  have  been  read  : 

Surgical  Section. 

A  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Bladder  :  Dr.  Gibson  (Belleville). 

Operative  Treatment  of  Diverticulum  of  the  Bladder,  with 
Report  of  Case  :  Dr.  von  Eberts  (Montreal). 

Some  Cases  of  Chronic  Pyloric  Obstruction  simulating 
Chronic  Cholecystitis  :  Dr.  Gourow  (Montreal). 

Notes  on  the  Patuologicil  Anatomy  of  Congenital  Dis'ocation 
of  the  Hip  :  Dr.  Turner  (Montreal). 

Thor  Axenfeld  Conjunctivitis  :  Dr.  S.  H.  McKee  (Mon- 
treal). 

Medical  Secdoyi. 

Chronic  Gastritis  illustrating  Difficulties  of  Diagnosis  :  Dr. 
Moody  (Winnipeg). 

Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines :  Dr.  Nichols 
(Montreal). 

The  Incidence  of  Chronic  Gastritis :  Drs.  Martin  and  Tull 
(Montreal). 

Hydronephroma  of  Adrenal,  with  Pressure  Paraplegia  from 
Metastasis:  Dr.  Finlay  (Montreal). 

Section  of  Laboratory  Workers. 

On  the  Protective  Influences  Exerted  by  the  Iris  in  Per- 
forated Wounds  of  the  Cornea  :  Dr.  Tooke  (Montreal). 

Exhibition  of  Tracings  Illustrating  the  Physiology  of  the 
Respiratory  Centre  :  Dr.  Morrow  (Montreal). 

Some  Further  Considerations  on  the  Classifications  of 
Tumours  :  Dr.  Adaml  (Montreal). 

Certain  Considerations  of  the  Technique  for  the  Estimation 
of  the  Opsonic  Index  :  Dr.  Boss  (Toronto). 

The  Ell'ect  of  Anaesthesia  on  the  Opsonic  Index  :  Dr.  Rankin 
(Montreal). 

Necrosis  of  the  Liver:  Drs.  McCrea  and  Klotz  (Montreal). 

The  Relation  of  tho  Kosinophlles  of  the  lilood,  Peritoneum, 
and  Titsuea  to  various  Toiines  :  Dr.  Howard  (Montreal). 

v»i,1oterila87?ll!,..it?  1)iBen°s«s  and  its  Diagnostic  and  Prognostic 
\alue:  Dr.  Guid  (Montreal). 


Closing  Entertainment. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  smoking  concert  at  the 
Victoria  Rifles  Aimoury,  which  brought  to  a  close  the 
meeting  of  1907. 

Remarks. 

On  looking  over  the  programme  it  is  evident  that  the 
meeting  of  1907  will  be  remembered  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  changes  in  the  constitution  and  the  discussion 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  medical  journal  for  the 
Dominion ;  then  the  formation  of  a  section  lor  laboratory 
workers,  and  an  address  in  pathology.  In  the  latter  the 
Association  was  particularly  happy  in  its  selection  of  Dr. 
Adami  as  lecturer,  and  the  impetus  thus  given  to  this 
branch  of  the  work  will  doubtless  carry  the  section 
through  another  even  more  successful  session. 

Dr.  Adami's  paper  on  some  further  considerations  on  the 
classification  of  tumours,  was  a  contribution  to  the  per- 
manent literature  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  continuation 
of  the  paper  delivered  a  year  ago,  and  was  received 
with  approval  by  all  who  were  far  from  satisfied  with 
former  attempts  at  classification.  Dr.  Rolleston's  paper 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it,  and 
for  a  time  will  remain  the  best  reference  to  recent  work 
on  the  suprarenale. 

The  choice  of  Ottawa  for  the  next  meeting  place  is 
popular,  and  Dr.  Montizambert  well  deserves  the  honour 
of  being  elected  President.  Dr.  Frederick  Montizambert. 
D.S.O.,  M.D.Edin.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  D.C.L.,  etc.,  Director- 
General  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Adviser  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  was  born  at  Quebec  in  1843,  and  iB  a 
grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Bowen.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Montreal  High  School  and  Upper  Canada  College. 
His  medical  studies  were  undertaken  at  Laval  and  Edin- 
burgh. He  entered  the  public  health  service  at  23,  and 
was  long  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  service.  He 
was  for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Quebec  Volunteer 
Garrison  Artillery,  served  in  the  Fenian  raid,  and  had  his 
quarantine  staff  enrolled  as  a  battery,  which  he 
commanded  for  some  years,  fie  is  an  ex-President  and 
life  member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  a  Fellow  or  honorary  member  of  a  large  number  of 
hygienic  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  He  has 
written  several  papers  on  quarantine  and  public  health 
topics. 

It  is  expected  that  a  record  attendance  will  next  year 
gather  at  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  as  special  efforts 
will  be  put  forth  to  attract  the  medical  men  from  all 
quarters.  

FOURTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 
OF    HYGIENE   AND   DEMOGRAPHY. 

[From  our  Special  Representative.] 

(Continued  from  page  99/t.) 

The  Work  op  the  Sections. 
Immunization. 
Wasseruann  gave  an  excellent  summary  of  the  newer 
methods  of  immunizing.  First  he  dealt  with  the 
work  done  in  attempting  to  establish  an  immunity 
against  malignant  cells,  and  said  that  in  animal- 
experiment,  it  had  been  possible  to  produce  changes 
by  means  of  immunizing  serum,  in  the  character  of 
carcincmata.  He  discussed  the  process  of  active  immu- 
nization with  killed  or  attenuated  cultures,  and  detailed 
some  of  the  well  known  modifications.  Prophylactic  in- 
jections against  enteric  fever  had  led  to  satisfactory 
results  as  far  as  mortality  was  concerned.  Immunizing 
with  attenuated  bacteria  had  proved  better  than  with 
dead  bacteria  for  plague.  He  proceeded  to  describe 
Loe  flier's  method  of  drying  small  quantities  of  dead  bacteria 
and  injecting  them  into  the  veins  in  order  to  pievent  a 
maiked  reaction,  and  then  discussed  the  attempts  to 
separate  the  active  antigen  from  those  substances  which 
act  harmfully.  Breiger's  experiments  showed  that  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  active  extracts  from  living  bacteria,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  recognition  of  agressin 
methods  had  advanced  the  subject  considerably.  After 
speaking  of  the  production  of  antiagressins  from  exuda- 
tions Liken  from  the  infected  cadaver,  he  reviewed  briefly 
the  question  of  dosage,  and  then  passed  on  to  phago- 
cytosis. He  regarded  opsonin  as  being  identical  with 
Ehrlich'a  amboceptor.  Without  discussing  Wright's 
theory,  he  simply  described  the  method  of  determining 
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the  opsonic  index,  and  then  mentioned  the  results  ob- 
tained by  this  -orker  by  vaccination  with  killed  bacteria. 
With  regard  to  lbercnlosis,  he  raised  the  question  ol  how 
long  the  bacll  could  remain  alive  in  an  animal— a 
question  which  lad  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
Many  experimd  ters  claimed  that  they  had  been  able  to 
produce  immurl  ty  against  tuberculosis.  With  regard  to 
syphilis,  he  poll  ted  out  that  the  production  of  amboceptor 
did  not  necessurlly  mean  that  immunity  had  been  ob- 
tained—that is,  that  the  causal  organism  had  been  killed 
off.  He  thought  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  an 
immune  substance  of  syphilis  without  finally  disposing  of 
the  spirochaetes.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  advances  made 
with  regard  to  local  immunity,  referring  to  the  work  of 
"Lceffler,  Citron,  and  himself,  among  others.  Passive 
immunity  only  occupied  him  for  a  few  minutes.  He  re- 
called the  work  of  Metchnikoff,  MacFadyen,  and  others 
in  respect  of  bactericidal  serums. 

Bordet  also  dealt  with  the  subject  in  generalities.  He 
spoke  of  the  conditions  which  bring  about  attenuation  of 
virus  for  the  purposes  of  active  immunization,  and  said 
that  it  was  not  yet  known  what  were  the  substances  in  the 
cultures  which  produced  immunity.  The  variety  of 
methods  of  attempting  to  immunize  against  tuberculosis 
were  due  to  this  want  of  knowledge.  Opsonin  he  regarded 
as  identical  with  amboceptor  or  complement.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  importance  of  agresslns  had  been  much 
exaggerated. 

Paltauf  also  spoke  on  this  subject,  without  elucidating 
any  new  facts. 

Kbaus  (Vienna)  Fpoke  of  the  endotoxins  of  cholera 
vibrio,  and  also  of  typhoid  endotoxin. 

Mollbr  dealt  with  active  immunization  with  tuber- 
culin. He  regretted  that  tuberculin  had  been  employed 
by  so  few  practitioners.  He  had  given  over  30,000  injec- 
tions, and  had  never  seen  any  harm  arise.  He  recom- 
mended it  especially  for  patients  who  visit  the  doctor  at 
his  house.  He  divided  his  cases  into  two  groups:  those 
who  reacted  to  the  tuberculin,  and  these  did  best;  and 
those  who  gave  a  negative  result  to  the  injection.  He 
explained  this  want  of  reaction  by  presuming  the  pre- 
sence of  amboceptor  in  the  blood  of  the  patients.  He 
had  obtained  50  per  cent,  of  good  results  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  36  per  cent,  in  all  stages,  as 
against  10  per  cent,  without  tuberculin. 

Spirochaetes. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  pathogenic  spirochaetes, 
Doflbin  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  biologist. 
He  regarded  them  as  taking  a  position  midway  between 
the  bacteria  and  the  protozoa,  and  preferred  to  speak  of 
them  as  proflagellates.  They  multiplied  partly  by 
transverse  and  partly  by  longitudinal  division.  The 
transverse  division  was  best  marked  in  the  smaller  forms. 
In  some  what  he  regarded  as  multiple  division  could  be 
seen.    No  sexual  processes  had  been  noted. 

Leyaditi  spoke  of  the  spirochaetes  of  recurrent  fever,  of 
the  various  forms  of  spirilloses,  of  yaws  and  of  syphilis. 
Many  of  the  spirochaetes  had  no  distinguishable  morpho- 
logical characters.  He  described  general  characters  and 
also  the  methods  of  staining  and  demonstrating  the 
undulating  membranes.  Spirilloses  were  blood  infections, 
and  each  species  of  spirillum  had  distinctive  biological 
properties.  Although  they  had  not  been  cultivated  out- 
side the  animal  body,  it  had  been  shown  that  an  immunity 
could  be  obtained  by  injecting  dead  microbes. 

Haenoel  Bpoke  of  recurrent  fever.  Before  commencing 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes  instead  of  the 
allotted  ten  minutes,  but  this  was  denied  him.  Woithe 
spoke  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  treatment  of 
dourinewithatoxyl, and  Marcus Rabinowitsch.Loebfler, 
Mantetjfel,  and  TJhlenhuth  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Syphilis. 
Hoffmann  stated  that  Spirochete! a  pallida  was  found  with 
great  regularity  in  almost  every  lesion  durlDg  the  early 
stages  ol  this  disease,  and  could  also  be  found  in  many 
lesions  in  the  later  stagea.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  this  spirochaete  was  the  causal  organism  of 
syphilis.  All  attempts  to  cultivate  the  germ  outside  the 
body  had  so  far  failed,  but  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
studied  carefully,  and  sufficient  had  been  made  out  to 
warrant  positive  statements  as  to  its  morphology  and 
biology. 


Zaboi.otny  spoke  of  the  agglutination  of  Spirochaeta 
pallida  by  the  serum  of  syphilitic  patients. 

Metitinikoff  then  dealt  with  the  prophylaxis  of 
syphilis.  He  had  experimented  on  monkeys  in  the 
Pasteur  Institute  during  several  years  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  possible  to  protect  by  chemical 
means  against  infection,  since  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
protection  muBt  be  of  importance  in  hygiene.  He  found 
that  the  application  of  an  ointment  containing  at  least 
25  per  cent,  of  calomel  prevented  infection,  provided  it 
were  applied  within  a  few  hours  of  the  inoculation.  Weaker 
ointments  were  useless,  and  he  mentioned  various  adver- 
tised quack  remedies,  some  bearing  his  name,  which  had 
no  action  at  all.  Lately  he  had  experimented  with  atoxyl 
Instead  of  mercury,  and  found  that  a  single  dose  sufficed 
to  protect  monkeys  from  the  effects  of  inoculation.  It  was 
further  found  that  the  injection  of  atoxyl  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  a  week  or  even  a  fortnight  after  the 
inoculation.  That  the  atoxyl  had  really  neutralized  the 
virus  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  monkeys  could  be 
reinfected  with  syphilis  some  months  after  the  atoxyl 
treatment.  He  then  spoke  of  giving  atoxyl  by  the  mouth, 
and  concluded  by  SBying  that  these  preventive  measures 
had  been"  applied  to  man  without  any  harmful  effects 
following. 

Bertarem.1,  speaking  in  Italian,  dealt  with  the 
detection  of  Spirochaeta  pallida.  He  was  convinced  of  the 
specificity  of  this  micro-organism.  He  detailed  ultra- 
microscopic  as  well  as  staining  methods. 

Landsteiner  of  Vienna  followed  with  some  remarks  on 
immunity  and  sero-diagnoais  in  human  syphilis ;  an  infec- 
tion was  followed  as  early  as  the  incubation  period  by  a 
stage  during  which  no  fresh  infection  was  possible. 
This  immunity,  however,  was  not  always  complete,  and 
freshly  applied  virus  at  times  called  forth  certain  symptoms 
which  demonstrated  that  the  virus  had  gained  an  entrance. 
The  syphilitic  person  reacted  to  the  virus  in  various  ways 
corresponding  to  the  state  of  his  organism  and  to  the 
presence  of  the  toxins  produced  by  the  virus.  In  the 
tertiary  stage  the  syphilitic  reacted  to  the  ordinary  virus 
with  tertiary  symptoms.  He  dealt  with  the  process  of 
super-sensitiveness.  Whilehe  believed  that  a  primary  and 
a  tertiary  manifestation  of  syphilis  might  appear  simulta- 
neously, he  regarded  this  as  extremely  rare.  Specific  anti- 
bodies had  been  detected  in  the  serum  of  syphilitic  men 
and  animals.  These  were  partly  germicidal  and  partly 
antihaemolytic.  The  latter  might  be  utilized  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  the  process  of  complement  deflection 
promising  to  be  very  useful.  The  method  of  the  produc- 
tion of  meta-syphilitic  affections,  such  as  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  tabes  dorsalis,  etc.,  had  yet  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  he  was  loth  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
effects  of  the  injections  of  attenuated  virus. 

Fleishmann  and  Michaelis  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
but  did  not  say  anything  new. 

Pathogenic  Protozoa. 

Wasielewski  then  opened  a  discussion  on  pathogenic 
protozoa.  He  stated  that  the  pathological  importance 
of  the  coccidia  had  been  considerably  lessened 
since  it  had  been  shown  that  the  disease  Dermathytis 
coccidioides  was  not  caused  by  any  coccidium.  A 
fraction  of :  the  cases  of  dysentery  was  caused  by  the 
Endamoeba  histolytica:  the  majority  of  the  cases  were 
dependent  on  bacteria.  Infection  took  place  chiefly  by 
feeding.  Haemosporidia  and  flagellata  were  more  im- 
portant. The  latter  had  claimed  much  attention,  especially 
with  regard  to  morphology  and  biology.  Sexual 
dimorphism  had  been  established  for  the  trypanosomes. 

Hewlett  spoke  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  morpho- 
logical differences  alone  as  guides  in  the  differentiation  of 
species.  In  the  same  way,  although  one  group  of  para- 
sites might  be  carried  by  similar  hosts,  this  was  not 
universal.  In  dealing  with  the  malaria  parasite,  he  raised 
the  question  whether  this  was  a  single  species  or  three  or 
more  species.  Evidence  existed  showing  that  double 
infection  occurred,  and  inoculation  experiments  showed 
that  the  type  of  fever  and  of  parasite  might  be  repro- 
duced in  the  inoculated  Individual.  Different  malarial 
fevers  were  accompanied  by  distinct  blood  changes,  ihe 
variations  in  the  morphology,  movements,  and  develop- 
mental cycle  of  the  parasites  in  the  types  of  fever  and  In 
the  blood  changes  led  the  author  to  believe  that  there  were 
at   least  three  distinct   species— Plasmodium  malanae  ol 
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quartan  fever,  P.  vivax  of  benign  tertian,  and  Laverania 
malariae  of  subtertian  fever.  The  latency  of  malaria 
appeared  to  be  due  either  to  encapsulation  (Bignami)  or  to 
the  formation  of  unfertilized  macrogametes.  He  next 
touched  on  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  true 
malarial  toxin,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  discussion  of 
blackwater  fever.  So  far  no  specific  parasite  had  been 
discovered,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  disease  was  related 
in  some  obscure  way  to  malaria.  He  suggested  in  dealing 
with  the  Piroplasmata  that  their  proper  generic  name 
should  be  Babesia.  He  dealt  with  a  number  of  Piro- 
plasmata of  animals,  and  stated  that,  so  far,  human  Piro- 
plasmata had  not  bees  observed.  Leishman-Donovao 
bodies  of  kala-azar  and  the  cause  of  spotted  fever  of  the 
Boaky  Mountains  we re  not  of  this  species. 

Insects  as  Carriers  of  Disease. 
Donitz  dealt  with  Ixodidae  (ticks),  which  carry  both 
spirochaetes  and  Piroplasmata.  These  parasites  net  only 
multiplied  in  the  ticks,  but  also  underwent  a  stage  in 
development,  so  that  as  soon  as  this  stage  was  completed 
the  parasites  were  again  capable  of  infecting  animals  or 
man.  The  author  mentioned  certain  forms  of  ticks  which 
tad  been  observed  to  carry  certain  of  the  snirochaetes  and 
of  the  Piroplasmata.  It  was  still  doubtful  whether  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ticks  could  propagate  the  same  disease, 
but  this  seemed  probable,  at  all  events  for  the  Argas 
forms.  There  wa3  still  much  to  be  learned  of  the  stages 
ol  development  of  the  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  the  ticks, 
and  aa  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  kinds  of 
ticks  was  desirable.  It  had  been  found  that  sucking  of 
blood  harmed  the  ticks ;  each  tick  could  suck  from  1  com. 
to  4  c.cm.  of  blood.  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  deplored 
the  confusion  which  had  arisen  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
names  of  ticks. 

Gaij.i-Vai.erio  then  spoke  of  apes  as  carriers  of 
disease.  They  might  act  as  direct  carriers,  but  ihey 
might  harbour  insects  which  contained  protozoa  in  a 
developmental  stage,  or  the  protozoa  might  go  through 
the  developmental  st3ge  in  the  insects  and  be  then  taken 
up  and  carried  by  the  apes. 

Xuixall  said  that  Glostina  palpaiis.  and  probably  other 
species  of  Glossina,  captured  in  a  wild  state  in  places 
where  sleeping  sickness  occurred,  were  capable  of  con- 
veying Trypanosoma  gambiewe.  The  same  held  for 
G.  morsitans,  pallidipes,  and  palpaiis,  with  regard  to 
T.  brucei,  the  flies  being  infective  up  to  twenty-four 
hours,  perhaps  longer,  after  having  been  captured. 
G.  palpaiis,  when  transferred  directly  from  sick  to 
healthy  animals,  conveyed  T.gambienss  and  the  "jinja" 
trypanosome.  The  former  also  transmitted  Abyssinian 
fly  disease  and  mule  disease  trypanosomes  after  an 
interval  of  from  six  to  twenty  four  hours.  Stornoxys, 
when  transferred  from  diseased  to  healthy  animals,  con- 
veyed either  T.  gambier.se,  evansi,  or  the  trypanosome  of 
African  camel  disease.  Atylofus  nemoralis  and  tomentosut 
behaved  in  a  similar  manner  with  regard  to  the  camel 
trypanosome.  Bat  fleas  (Pulex  cheopis)  transmitted 
T.  leioisi,  and  this,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  other  species, 
transmitted  B.  ptslis  from  rat  to  rat,  and  were  the  chief 
cause  of  epizootic  plague  in  India.  This  flea  had  been 
found  in  various  localities  where  plague  -  occurred ;  it 
attacked  and  bit  man. 

Babinskj,  in  discussing  the  foregoing  papers,  called 
attention  to  the  common  house-fly  as  a  carrier  of  disease. 

In  replying,  Galu  suggested  that  the  Section  should 
recommend  that  experiments  should  be  performed  to 
determine  how  wards  and  post-mortem  rooms  could  be 
best  freed  from  flies;  and  further  that  the  subject  of  the 
methods  of  extermination  of  flies  and  other  insects  should 
be  discussed  at  the  next  Congress. 

Before  the  Section  I  closed  this  discussion  M. 
Mjstchkikokk  proposed  that  a  wreath  should  be  laid  on 
the  grave  of  that  eminent  investigator  of  syphilis,  Fritz 
Schaudinn.    This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

looddvffs. 

The  question  of  the  addition  of  preservatives  to  food 
was  brought  up  for  discussion  and  many  members  spoke 
on  the  subject.  It  was  opened  by  Leh.uann,  who  dealt 
with  a  number  of  chemical  agents  used  for  preserving  food- 
stuffs, but  did  not  utter  any  fresh  opinions.  Blaubkrg 
and  Ksbp  followed. 

Dosmuet-Manasse  said  that  there  were  many  preserva- 


tives which  act  well,  but  could  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory on  account  of  the  over- cooking  required,  The 
preserving  industry  had  undergone  a  great  change  hj  the 
giving  up  cf  the  antiseptic  methods  which  altered  the 
natural  constitution  of  meat  and  by  the  adoption  of  an 
aseptic  method  which  he  had  introduced.  His  experi- 
ments showed  that  meat  boiled  in  a  saucepan  was  germ- 
free.  The  meat,  as  a  rule,  was  reinfected  in  passing  from  the 
saucepan  to  the  preserving  tins  in  the  factories.  He  de  - 
scribed  an  apparatus  which  permitted  of  the  cutting  off" 
and  packing  of  pieces  of  meat,  without  being  touched  by 
hand,  the  whole  process  taking  place  in  a  space  filled  with 
filtered  (that  is,  sterile)  air.  He  alleged  that  by  this- 
method  meats  could  be  preserved  retaining  a  full  fresh 
flavour,  and  could  be  sold  cheaply. 

Keep  spoke  of  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  food- 
stuffs. After  discussing  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  met  with,  he  turned  to  the  chemical  condition  of  the 
acid.  In  most  foods  (save  meats)  it  was  bound  to  alde- 
hydes, sugars,  and  similar  substances.  In  wine  acetic 
aldehyde  sulphurous  acid  was  met  with,  in  dried  fruits 
glucose  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  other  foods  complex, 
combinations  of  sulphurous  acid  and  f  annate1' 
benzaldehyde,  acetone,  and  also  arabinose  were  found. 
In  aqueous  solution  these  compound  acids  underwent 
spontaneous  dissociation,  and  free  sulphurous  acid  as 
well  as  the  organic  component  were  split  off.  It  wai 
possible,  therefore,  to  determine  by  chemical  experiment 
the  degree  01  toxicity  in  each  case. 

Holst,  Abel,  Rost,  HCppe,  and  Gruher  took  part  in 
the  discussion  vrhich  followed,  the  chief  points  dealt  with 
being  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  formaline, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  fluorine  compounds  to  foodstuffs. 

Diet  and  Metabolism. 

Flinker  spoke  of  the  eftV.cts  of  fasting  on  the  health , 
His  experience  of  ritual  fasting  in  the  Greek  Church  led 
him  to  deplore  the  strict  rules,  but  he  realized  that  it  v,*a? 
useless  to  attempt  to  persuade  the  uneducated  masses  to 
follow  hygienic  rule3.  Buring  the  fasts,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  amounted  to  about  four  months 
neither  meat  nor  milk  was  allowed.  The  effect  on  tU 
general  nutrition,  on  the  mental  conditio::,  on  the  fre- 
quency of  epidemics,  especially  of  typhus  {ever,  on  the 
mortality,  and  on  the  morale  0  i  the  people  was  terrible. 

Rost  said  that  Pettenkofer-Rubner's  respiration  appa- 
ratus determined  the  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  eon- 
tent  of  the.  respired  air  sufficiently  accurately  for  practica'. 
purposes,  but  for  general  use  the  investigator  should  b«? 
prepared  to  g;:uge  the  limits  of  experimental  error,  and 
he  exhibited  a  number  of  tables  which  illustrated  these 
points. 

Tso&fMSDOitF  dealt  with  a  test  for  pus,  leucocytes,  andl 
micro-organisms  in  milk.  He  simply  centrilugalized  the 
milk  and  measured  the  sediment  in  a  graduated  capillary 
tube.  When  pus  and  streptococci  were, found  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammatory  processes  in  the  udder  might  be- 
assumed.    The  test  could  be  rapidly  carried  out. 

Rost,  Hesse,  and  Franz  demonstrated  some  photographs 
of  the  spectral  analysis  of  blood. 

In  speaking  of  the  minimum  Intake  of  proteid  necessary 
for  health,  RruNER  ssid  that  the  question  must  be  re- 
garded from  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  the 
smallest  amount  which  would  prove,  sufficient  in  a 
laboratory  experiment  must  be  determined,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  minimum  amount  nectssany  for  th: 
masses.  In  the  first  case  the  test  person  fasted  and  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  was  estimated,  and  from  this 
the  corresponding  amount  of  proteid  was  calculated. 
Only  adults  could  be  used  for  such  experiments.  The 
amount  of  excreted  albumen  during  fasting  varied  con- 
siderably. Part  could  be  covered  by  the  intake  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats,  and  the  remainder  must  be  regarded  as 
the  minimum  of  necessary  albumen.  The  form  of  proteid 
taken  wa3  of  importance.  When  given  in  the  form  of' 
potato,  37  grama  of  pure  albumen  sufficed,  while  in  the 
form  of  bread  81  grams  were  necessary.  On  an  average, 
57  grams  of  proteid  derived  from  a  mixed  diet  were 
required  to  maintain  the  weight  and  working  capability  of 
an  adult  weighing  70  kilos.  In  dealing  with  the  proteid 
for  the  masses,  he  pointed  out  that  it  must  be  palatable, 
sufficient,  and  assimilable.  Meat  answered  this  purpose 
best  of  all  foodstuffs.  He  considered  that  for  a  person 
who  worked  for  an  average  number  of  hours  dally,  the 
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amount  0!  albumen  should  be  131  grama,  while  113  grama 
must  be  regarde  as  the  minimum.  The  excess  over  the 
amount  necessa  in  the  laboratory  experiment  served 
partly  as  a  safe?}  .-alve  and  partly  to  cover  the  increased 
nepds  ci  heaviei   rork. 

For.STEF.  (Strs  -burg)  expressed  the  opinion  that  cer- 
tain combustib!  components  of  foodstuffs  and  of  the 
body  tissues,  wi  i  regard  to  which  there  was  as  yet  little 
exact  knowledge,  played  an  important  part  in  nutrition. 
Pigeon3  could  be  kept  alive  when  fed  exclusively  on 
wheat,  but  if  the  wheat  were  extracted  with  dilute  acids 
the  pigeons  died  in  from  three  to  four  weeks-;  if  the  sub- 
stances thu9  extracted  were  added  to  the  treated  wheat 
death  still  occurred.  This  proved  that  the  elementary 
ash  must  be  combined  with  the  ceil  in  order  to  be 
utilized.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  those  sub- 
stances which  had  a  special  function  in  the  body,  such  as 
ferntsnts,  internal  secretions,  and  protective  bodies.  They 
contained  nitrogen,  and  were  presumably  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  albumen  dissociation.  Fats  could  net 
bo  utilized  to  a  full  extent  as  long  as  the  body  was  kept 
on  a  minimum  of  proteid.  Animals  which  were  underfed 
for  a  considerable  period  could  not  always  be  refattened. 
In  conclusion,  he  dealt  with  the  diminished  production  of 
agglutinins  during  underfeeding,  and  on  the  opsonic  index 
of  the  serum  of  animals  kept  on  certain  forms  of  diet. 

Hixdhede  (Denmark)  thought  the  German  farmer  gave 
his  cows  too  much  albumen.  He  believed  that  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  reach  a  minimum  of  aibumen  intake 
even  with  a  mixed  diet ;  he  had  kept  his  family  on  food 
which  cost  him  15  pfg.  (about  lid.)  a  iiead  per  diem  for 
•.ears,  and  they  had  remained  healthy.  His  wife  had  been 
able  to  ride  from  SO  to  100  kilometres  a  day  on  her  bicycle 
on  this  diet  without  difficulty.  In  his  opinion  meat  and 
beer  were  extravagant  foods  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
caloric  value. 

Hibschfeld  did  not  think  that  much  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  results  obtained  in  laboratories,  and  Ca3pari 
bad  satisfied  himself  that  violent  athletic  exercise  was 
•possible  with  a  very  small  intake  of  proteid. 

Hi  ppk  disagreed  with  the  extreme  views  expressed,  and 
considered  that  as  long  as  the  albumen  intake  was  kept  in 
excess  of  the  minimal  requirements,  work  might  be 
changed  without  special  training. 

Von  Wendt  stated  that  a  diet  containing  too  little 
phosphorus  prevented  the  body  from  absorbing  the  iron 
contained  in  the  food.  He  regarded  it  as  essential  to  give 
a  certain  quantity  of  meat,  which  contained  plentiful  quan- 
tities of  phosphates  for  this  reason. 

JCbgensen  was  of  opinion  that  the  temperature  to 
which  the  food  was  raised  was  important  with  regard  to 
the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  albucaen.  Strauss  recom- 
mended for  the  masses  bread  baked  in  buttermilk,  as  it 
contained  more  albumen  than  ordinary  bread, 

Blaubers,  Marcinowski,  Albu.  and  IvIolg-Weiss  also 
took  part  in  this  discussion,  and  Rubner  and  Fobster 
■-•eplied.  In  connexion  with  this  discussion  several 
speakers  dealt  with  the  subject  of  scientific  cookery,  a 
subject  which  all  agreed  was  practically  non-existent. 

Alcoholism. 
The  subject  of  alcoholism  also  gave  rise  to  lively  dis- 
cussion. ALvser  dealt  with  alcoholism  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  physiologist.  It  was  quite  possible  that 
alcohol  wa3  produced  in  small  quantities  in  the  cells,  being 
derived  from  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates.  It  was  in 
its  turn  burned  up,  and  liberated  a  corresponding  amount 
of  heat,  m  this  way  alcohol  could  replaee  an  equivalent 
amount  of  fat  or  carbohydrate.  This  meant  that 
alcohol  was  capable  of  producing  a  certain  amoanS  of 
energy.  A  ceil  which  only  produced  enough  heat  to  keep 
itself  alive  could  be  rendered  safe  by  alcohol.  Neverthe- 
less, alcohol  was  not  a  food  which  could  be  used  regularly 
as  such.for  it  could  not  be  stored  up  and  used  when  required, 
but  had  to  b?  burned  up  at  occei  It  was  important  that 
the  intermediate  products  should  be  dealt  with  properly. 
This  was  not  so  with  alcohol.  With  regard  to  the  toxic 
effects,  he  found  that  while  glycerine,  cystin,  and  sugars 
were  soluble  in  wa;er,  alcohol  was  not  only  soluble  in 
water,  but  also  in  fats.  It  could  therefore  penetrate  into 
the  fatty  constituents  of  the  c;ils,  and  thus  act  directly 
on  the  cell  protoplasm.  It  did  not  act  chemically,  but 
chysically.  This  penetration  rendered  the  cell  membrane 
abnormally  permeable,  snd  thna  the  metaboiwmbetween  the 


cell  and  the  surrounding  lymph  was  enormously  increased. 
When  the  alcohol  bad  been  burnt  out,  the  cell  had  lost 
nearly  all  its  energy.  Turning  to  the  increased  muscular 
activity  alleged  to  occur  after  the  intake  of  alcohol,  he 
stated  that  this  could  be  explained  (1)  by  the  increased 
metabolic  processes  in  the  motor  regions  of  the  central 
nervous  6ystem,  (2)  by  the  diminution  of  the  tiring 
reflexes,  and  (3)  by  the  increase  of  the  output  of  energy. 
The  strengthening  of  the  cardiac  and  circulatory  activity 
was  due  to  (I)  a  primary  increase  of  the  volume  of  blood 
passing  through  the  heart,  and  (2)  the  improved  con- 
ditions of  nutrition  caused  by  the  increased  amount  of 
hlocd  in  the  arteries.  He  regarded  the  changes  found  in 
the  tissues  of  chronic  alcoholiots  as  being  due  to  the  efTect 
on  the  cell  membranes. 

JIoelli  maintained  that  the  increase  cf  strength  after 
alcohol  was  only  a  deceptive  subjective  sensation,  and 
that  the  habit  of  taking  alcohol  for  the  sake  of  sociability 
was  absurd.  Alcohol  was  not  ntilizable  as  a  food,  and 
as  a  tonic  it  did  harm.  He  thought  that  children  Ehould 
not  be  allowed  to  take  alcohol,  and  in  connexion  with  this 
that  more  care  should  be  exercised  in  prescribing  alcohol 
as  medicine.  Good  drinking  water  and  free  hot  water  for 
coffee,  tea,  soups,  etc.,  should  be  provided,  and  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  canteens  should  be  limited  to  the 
evening,  and  then  only  in  connexion  with  meals  and  in 
the  form  of  weak  alcoholic  drinks.  Dwellings  should  be 
improved,  so  that  the  temptation  to  wander  into  the  public- 
houses  would  be  lessened,  and  excursions,  sports  and 
games  of  all  kinds  should  be  organized,  at  which  alcohol- 
free  drinks  only  should  be  supplied.  He  dealt  with  tbe 
pernicious  regulation  of  some  halls,  institutes  and  restau- 
rants, in  which  the  customer  was  forced  to  partake  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  with  the  value  of  organizations  to 
explain  the  pernicious  effects  of  excess  and  drunkenness, 
and  with  the  laws  respecting  drunkenness.  He  discussed 
the  psychopathic  effects  of  aleoholic  indulgence,  and  con- 
tended that  it  was  especially  spirits  which  ought  to  be 
forbidden  in  this  class  of  person.  Lastly,  he  spoke  of  the 
institutes  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Tri;;oulet  dealt  with  the  connexion  between  alcoholism 
and  tuberculosis.  The  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  in 
tuberculosis  were  very  doubtful,  while  the  harmful  effects 
of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  tuberculous  were  seen  daily. 
The  measure  of  the  harmful  action  did  not  depend  only 
on  the  dose  of  alcohol,  but  also  on  the  resistance  of  the 
organism.  This  resistance  was  proportionate  to  the 
functional  activity  of  the  liver.  When  the  liver  did  not 
perform  its  work  satisfactorily,  the  resistance  toward  ail 
noxes,  and  especially  toward  tuberculosis,  was  diminished. 
French  clinical  teaching  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
progress  cf  tuberculosis  was  almost  an  index  of  the 
function  of  the  liver.  He  deduced  from  these  considera- 
tions that  the  struggle  against  tuberculosis  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  improvement  of  tae  hygienic  conditions  of 
houses,  food;  and  industries,  and  to  the  removal  of  over- 
fatigue and  want,  but  should  seek  as  a  primary  principle 
to  introduce  temperance. 

Vogt  then  read  a  paper  which  should  have  besn 
delivered  by  Cramer.  It  dealt  with  alcoholism  as  a 
sign  oi  a  psycho-pathological  disposition.  The  resistance 
of  alcoholics  was  diminished.  About  60  per  cent,  of  all 
alcoholics  were  influenced  by  heredity,  and  he  held  there 
was  an  endogenons  cause  of  alcoholism — alcohol  being  the 
cause  and  not  the  result  of  race  degeneracy.  Persci 
predisposed  could  be  turned  ir,to  drinkers  by  thegUiri; 
of  alcohol  in  early  childhocd,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
alcoholic  drink3  could  be  obtained.  Closely  connected 
with  this  was  the  frequency  of  insufficient  courishmtn: 
and  unhygienic  dwellings.  Not  only  large  but  small 
quantities  of  spirits  acted  harmfully.  Excess  was  diffi- 
cult to  define,  but  any  quantity  which  left  any  traces  in 
the  organism  after  the  time  of  drinking  had  passed  was 
excessive.  In  conclusion,  the  presence  of  other  cb* 
substances,  such  as  fusel,  in  alcoholic  drinks  was  briefly 
dealt  with. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  long  and  lively ; 
Bonne,  Ike,  DelbrCck,  Flamme,  AIarcinowski,  Hinb- 
hede,  Hupi'E,  and  Reiche  spoke.  There  appeared  to  be 
a  fair  decree  of  unanimity  as  to  the  pernicious  efli 
alcohol,  the  differences  of  opinion  being  limited  to  the 
advocating  of  total  abstinence,  of  temperance,  and  of 
careful  use  as  a  medicine.  No  new  physiological  or 
practical  facts  were  elicited. 
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Entertainments. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  members  were  offered  two  gala 
performances — one  in  the  Opera  and  the  other  in  the 
'Schauspielhaus."  The  delegates  and  press  correspon- 
dents were  presented  with  free  tickets,  while  others  paid  a 
small  sum  for  each  seat.  In  the  Opera  Wagner's  Tannhduser 
was  performed.  Kraus  took  the  title  role,  but  his  voice 
showed  evidence  of  tiring,  the  inequality  of  the  notes 
being  at  times  very  noticeable.  Frau  Krall  of  Dresden 
sang  the  part  of  Elizabeth  in  a  manner  which  wa3 
almost  perfect,  and  the  rest  of  the  artists  also  sang 
and  acted  extremely  well.  The  orchestra  was  excep- 
tionally good,  and  the  mise  en-scene  excellent.  The 
house  was  packed,  the  royal  box  being  the  only  unoccu- 
pied space  to  be  seen.  Uniforms  of  various  countries  lent 
a  brilliancy  to  the  audience,  which  one  only  rarely  sees. 
In  the  Schauspielhaus  an  excellent  performance  of  Die 
Rabensteinerin  was  given  to  a  highly  appreciative 
audience. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  medical  profession  of  "Larger 
Berlin  "  entertained  the  Congress  in  the  Exhibition  Hall 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Hall  is  immense,  but  was 
not  a  bit  too  large  for  the  masses  which  streamed  in  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  9  p.m.  At  least  2,500  persons,  if 
not  more,  must  have  been  present,  and  all  found  sitting 
ro  >m  at  tables  laid  for  ten  or  twelve  apiece.  At  an  early 
hoar  Professor  Lassar  attempted  to  deliver  a  speech  from 
the  gallery,  but  the  proportions  of  the  hall  were  too  much 
even  for  his  powerful  voice,  and  few  heard  what  he  said. 
The  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation,  in  par- 
taking of  refreshments,  and  in  attempting  to  listen  and 
watch  the  various  entertainments  which  were  rendered 
by  a  number  of  troupes,  by  a  cinematograph,  by  a  military 
baud,  and  by  various  performers.  One  of  the  moat  popular 
"  turns  "  was  a  tong  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  audience  to 
a  well-known  melody,  the  words  of  which  were  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Posner.  The  first  line  of 
eaeh  verse  was  rendered  in  Latin,  the  second  in  German, 
the  third  in  English,  the  fourth  in  French,  and  the  last  in 
Italian.  And  the  verses  were  in  rhyme  as  well  as  in 
rhythm,  strange  to  say. 

Yivant  omnes  hospites, 

Alle  werten  Gaeste  ! 

We  have  studied  all  the  week 

Au  progrfes  du  bien  public 

Qui  si  fanno  feste  ! 

At  9.30  Sir  F.  Lascelles  received  a  number  of  the  English 
delegates  and  Press  members  at  the  Embassy.  Assisted 
by  ladies  and  by  Count  de  Sails,  Sir  Frank  engaged  his 
guests  in  conversation,  and  a  very  pleasant  couple  of  hours 
were  spent  by  all. 

On  Thursday  evening  His  Highness  the  Crown  Prince 
entertained  the  foreign  delegates  at  his  palace.  Dr. 
Whitelegge  was  the  British  delegate,  while  other  countries 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  of  the  Congress  dele- 
gates. Each  gue3t  wa3  introduced  by  Prince  zu  Schonaich- 
Carolath,  and  the  Crown  Prince  engaged  freely  in  conver- 
sation at  times  in  English,  at  times  in  German,  and  at 
times  in  French.  At  dinner  he  sat  between  von  Juraschek 
(Austria)  and  von  Berthensea  (Russia).  The  band  of  the 
4th  Grenadier  Guard  Regiment  was  In  attendance.  The 
guests  all  expressed  themselves  charmed  with  the 
delightful  hospitality  of  their  royal  host. 

The  Lanouaqe  Difficulty. 
It  may  be  said  that  on  the  whole  little  new  was  brought 
to  light  during  the  week — but  in  spite  of  this  many  of  the 
discussions  may  prove  useful  as  a  means  of  an  interchange 
of  opinions  and  views.  It  could  be  noticed  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  language  that  English  was  little  under- 
stood. In  the  plenary  seasion  when  Haldane  spoke,  only 
a  small  fraction  appeared  to  be  able  to  follow,  and  in  the 
Sections  the  same  effect  was  noted.  French  was  better 
understood,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  apparently 
being  able  to  grasp  what  was  being  talked  about.  One  or 
two  speakers  addressed  the  audience  in  Italian,  but  this, 
too,  was  not  largely  understood,  in  spite  of  good  delivery 
and  simple  language.  Bkrtap.kt.m  wa-j  one  of  those  who 
spoke  in  Italian,  and  he  found  it  necesstry  to  give  a  brief 
summary  of  his  speech  afterwards  in  French.  As  usual, 
a  large  number  of  the  speakers  wished  to  occupy  more 
than  the  allotted  time,  and  it  generally  seemed  that  those 
whose  communications  were  neither  new  nor  particularly 
Interesting  always  wsre  the   longest- winded.       Ncttall 


was  exceptionally  happy  in  his  speech  on  insect  carriers* 
He  spoke  in  good  German,  and  only  read  a  brief  summary, 
relying  on  the  full  paper  being  read  when  the  Congress 
transactions  appear.  With  regard  to  the  delivery  it  may 
be  said  that  the  best  speeches,  from  the  point  of  language,, 
were  delivered  by  Frenchmen.  In  not  a  few  cases  even  a 
dramatic  tone  was  indulged  in,  which  led  to  applause, 
even  if  it  did  not  always  lead  to  conviction. 

General  Organization. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  the  general  organization. 
Professor  Neltner,  who  received  his  title  of  professor 
during  the  week,  must  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having 
managed  the  Congress  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
Always  courteous  and  level-headed,  he  withstood  all  the- 
difficulties  which  arose  during  the  early  days,  and  per- 
formed a  very  difficult  task  excellently.  The  fact  that 
over  4,000  members  took  part  in  the  Congress,  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  social  functions  could  only  be  opened  to 
a  few  hundreds,  rendered  it  impossible  to  please  every- 
body. One  defect  which  was  remedied  at  the  eleventh 
hour  was  that  sufficient  places  for  the  work  of  the  press< 
members  were  not  prepared.  However,  press  rooms  were 
opened,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  press  members 
received  invitations  in  time  for  everything.  At  the  inter- 
national Medical  Congress  in  Lisbon,  a  room,  boldly 
marked  "  Press,"  was  set  aside,  wherein  pigeon-holes  for 
each  paper  or  journal  were  to  be  found.  In  these  pigeon- 
holes members  reading  papers  laid  abstracts.  Such  an- 
arrangement  might  with  advantage  have  been  made  at 
this  Congress.  Perhaps  in  future  it  will  be  carried  out. 
Apart  from  the  organizing  work  of  the  Sections,  of  the 
general  meetings,  and  of  the  general  entertainments,  three 
other  branches  of  work  were  ably  and  thoughtfully  worked 
out.  The  first  of  these  was  the  organizing  of  parties 
to  view  the  various  establishments  in  Berlin  and  its- 
neighbourhood.  In  some  cases  the  number  of  members 
In  one  group  wa3  too  large,  and  in  this  way  it  was  not 
possible  to  study  each  institute  in  detail.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  touvs  of  inspection  were  carefully  planned  and 
chosen,  and  the  hours  thus  spent  were  well  spent.  The 
second  branch  was  the  careful  organization  of  the  exhi- 
bition, which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  No  trace  of 
trade  advertisement,  no  littering  of  worthless  pamphlets, 
and  no  exhibits  which  were  out  of  place  were  included. 
The  third  branch  was  the  organizing  of  visits  to  places  of 
interest  and  arranging  for  the  comforts  of  the  lady 
members  by  the  Ladies'  Committee.  In  turns,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  took  charge  of  a  party  of 
members,  and  led  them  to  hospitals,  infants'  and  mothers' 
homes,  big  and  incomparably  artistic  shops,  and  the  like. 
These  ladles  were  excellent  guides,  and  those  who  joined' 
the  parties  returned  full  of  enthusiastic  admiration. 

The  ladies  in  the  Central  Bureau,  and  the  gentlemen 
too,  deserve  a  special  word  of  notice.  The  former  were- 
especially  helpful  to  the  many  who  found  themselves  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  It  must  be  recorded  that  these 
ladies  proved  themselves  mistresses  of  a  surprising 
number  of  languages.  They  are  further  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  exhibited  a  talent  for  managements 
by  always  having  some  method  of  solving  difficulties. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Third  Report. 
The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  inauire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Antivivisectionist    Testimony. 

Evidence  of  Miss  L.  Lind-af- Hageby. 

The  witness  said  she  was  a  native  of  Sweden  but  had 

been  living  here  since  1902.  She  had  taken  a  great  interest 

in  the  vivisection  question  since  1900  and  had  taken  an 

*  London:  Printed  inr  His  Majesty's  Siationcry  Oil)  ce  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited.  109,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  YVvman  and  Sons, 
Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  street,  E  C.  ;  and  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  S  \V.  ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
E.  i'ousouby,  116,  Gr'Uou  Street,  I'ublin,  1907. 
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active  part  in  the  agitationforsomesevenyears.  She  studied 
physiology  f.  uply  for  the  purpose  ol  assisting  her  action 
on  the  queej  )n  of  vivisection.  She  and  Miss  Schartau 
were  con  fir  dd  autivivlsectionists  before  they  came  to 
England;  t  py  were  joint  authors  of  1he  Shambles  of 
Science,  wh  h  was  written  as  a  protest  against  the 
cruelties  of  ivlseetion,  the  callousness  of  vivisectors,  and 
the  demora|  zing  effect  of  vivisectional  demonstrations 
before  students.  Tne  book  threw  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  la76,  that  only  experi- 
ments which  were  'absolutely  necessary  for  the  due  in- 
struction of  the  persons  to  whom  such  lectures  are 
given"  was  interpreted.  Their  experience  as  recorded 
in  the  book  showed  that  a  great  many  experiments  were 
performed  before  students  which  could  not  be  justified 
under  the  words  cf  the  Act.  As  an  instance,  she  had 
mentioned  the  injection  of  diseased  spinal  cord  matter 
taken  from  a  lunatic  into  a  dog.  Her  argument  was  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  experiment  bad  no  therapeutic 
value  whatever  ;  farther,  that  it  was  no'  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  demonstra'e  it  from  the  physiological  point  of 
view.  Professor  Halliburton,  who  conducted  this  demon- 
stration, in  his  Handbook  of  Physiology,  referred  to  the  test 
for  cholin  :  and  he  said  the  cholin  might  be  tested  in  two 
ways,  by  a  purely  chemical  test  and  by  a  physiological 
test;  but  (in  the  witness's  opinion)  as  there  were  the  two 
tests,  he  might  just  as  well  have  chosen  the  purely 
chemical  test.  The  choice  of  what  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary geemel  to  depend  upon  the  individual  taste 
of  the  physiologists  who  were  lecturing  and  demon- 
strating. Thus  Dr.  Bayliss,  during  the  Bayliss  v. 
Coleridge  trial  in  1903,  referred  to  his  particular 
experiment  upon  which  the  action  was  based  as  one 
that  was  "absolutely  necessary";  whilst  Professor  Gotcb, 
during  the  trial,  said  that  that  particular  experiment  was 
not  included  amongst  those  which  he  showed  to  his 
students.  Her  next  point  was  that  incomplete  anaesthesia 
was  frequently  advised  in  the  textbooks.  One  ol  the  most 
important  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  these  text- 
books was  the  utter  inadequacy  and  unreliability  of 
vivisectional  anaesthesia  as  a  means  of  abolishing  pain. 
'■  The  sleep  of  anaesthesia  is  a  pathological  condition  due 
to  the  action  of  a  poison,"  said  Professor  Halliburton  in 
his  Handbook  of  Physiology,  and  experience  of  vivisection 
as  it  was  taught  and  carried  out  showed  that  experime nts 
frequently  required  partial  or  perfect  freedom  from  that 
condition.  Instead  of  warning  students  against  cruelty, 
some  textbooks  deliberately  advised  light  anaesthesia, 
and  warned  their  readers  against  employing  anaesthetics 
in  a  manner  which  would  bring  about  deep  anaesthesia. 
Asked  for  the  page  of  the  book  referred  to,  she  said  she 
bad  forgotten  the  page.  On  the  Chaiman  putting  it  to 
her  that  she  ODly  read  part,  she  said  the  rest  was  her  own; 
it  was  badly  read  by  her.  She  then  drew  attention  to 
Professor  Brodie's  book,  Essentials  of  Experimental  Phytio- 
logy  for  the  Use  of  Students,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
preference  for  light  anaesthesia  and  curare  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  at  page  176,  dealing  with  stimulation  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  : 

Often,  toi,  straggling  movements  are  produced,  especially  If 
the  animal  be  only  lightly  under  the  anaesthetic,  when,  with 
each  convulsion,  the  blood  pressors  rists  considerably.  The 
only  completely  satisfactory  method  of  obteiniDg  a  pare 
pressor  effect  is  to  previously  euranze  (he  animal  ; 
and  at  p9ge  202,  dealing  with  the  superior  laryngeal,  he 
said: 

We  may  stimulate  this  nerve  in  two  ways.  We  may  imitate 
the  normal  method  by  introducing  into  the  larynx  a  curved 
probe  whose  end  has  been  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  In  this 
instance,  and,  indeed,  for  all  tnese  nerve  stimulations,  the 
rabbit  must  not  be  too  deeply  under  tee  anaesthetic. 

She  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Professor  Brodie  was 
advocating  that  Ihe  rabbit  should  still  be  sensible  to  pain, 
but  that  vivisectional  anaesthesia  was  exceedingly  unre- 
liable, as  the  deeper  stages  of  surgical  anaesthesia  were 
not  compatible  withpnysiological  research.  She  went  on  to 
quote  passages  from  Stewart's  Manual  of  Phyiiology  and 
Waller's  Extrcisas  in  Practical  Physiology,  and  (aid 
she  meant  to  suggest  that  all  these  implied  the  induction 
of  an  anaesthesia  which,  from  the  humme  point  of  view, 
was  unreliable  because  it  was  too  light.  Asked  by 
Sir  John  MacFadjean  if  she  would  a'imit  that  there  was 
any  point  in  the  argument  if  the  authors  of  these  bcoks 
tcid  them  iba*  wh'  n  trey  said  the  anaesthesia  was  not  to 


be  too  deep  they  never  for  a  moment  intended  it  to  he  so 
light  that  the  animal  was  to  be  conscious,  the  witness 
replied  that  she  admitted  that  ihe  defenders  of  vivisec- 
tion would  say  that;  but  her  point  was  that  vivisectional 
anaesthesia  was  unreliable,  because  the  scientific  requiie- 
ments  did  not  tally  with  the  humane  requirements,  and 
because  these  scientists  would  alwajs  rather  follow  the 
scientific  requirements  than  the  humane  ones.  She 
meant  to  suggest  from  the  anlivivisectionist  point  ol 
view  that  It  was  very  likely  that  the  animal  was  insuffi- 
ciently and  improperly  anaesthetized.  Asked  by  Colonel 
Lockwood  why  she  said  it  was  "  very  likely,"  she  replied 
because  she  knew  something  of  the  difficulties  of 
anaesthetizing  generally  ;  and  from  her  experience 
of  vivisectional  anaesthesia  she  knew  how  that  was 
practised  too.  They  knew  that  anaesthesia  was  always 
fluctuating  between  deep  and  light,  and  tbat  therefore  the 
tendency  would  be  towards  the  light,  towards  the  return 
of  consciousness,  rather  than  towards  the  total  and  per- 
manent abolition  of  consciousness.  Asked  by  Dr.  Gasaell 
if  she  did  not  know  that  in  the  kind  of  experiment  which 
she  had  quoted  there  was  a  difference  in  the  result  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  anaesthetic  given — that  it  was  a 
difference  in  the  pressor  or  depressor  effect,  and  also  in 
the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  vasomotor  centres,  and  that 
if  there  was  aDy  pain  the  experiment  could  not  be  carried 
out  at  all — she  said  she  did  not  think  that  was  so.  Her  next 
point  was  that  there  were  cases  where  even  no  anaesthesia 
was  spoken  of  as  a  condition  that  was  quite  likely  to  be 
necessary.  It  was  certainly  not  only  light  anaesthesia 
that  was  advocated  in  these  textbooks;  sometimes  they 
calmly  described  the  course  of  experimental  results  in 
unanaesthetized  animals,  or  pointed  out  that  better  results 
were  obtained  if  no  araesthetics  were  employed.  As  an 
illustration  she  quoted  from  a  Manual  of  Phyiiology,  by 
G.  N.  Stewart  (filth  edition,  pages  137-8).  Dealing  with 
the  depressor  nerve  in  the  rabbit  he  said  : 

Excitation  of  its  central  end  causes  a  marked  fall  of  blcod 
pressure,  accompanied  by,  but  not  essentially  due  to,  a  dis- 
tinct slowing  of  the  heart.  If  the  animal  is  not  anaesthetized 
there  may  be  signs  of  pain,  and  for  this  reason  the  depressor 
has  sometimes  been  spoken  of,  somewhat  loosely,  »s  the 
sensory  nerve  of  the  heart. 

Her  suggestion  here  was  that  experiments  on  uraesthet- 
ized  animals  productive  of  pain  did  not  seem  to  be  an 
impossibility  to  teachingvivisectors,  nor  did  they  withhold 
information.  In  replj  to  the  Chairman,  who  asked  whether 
the  writer  might  not  be  describing  observations  made 
when  he  had  seen  such  operations  performed  in  France  or 
Germany,  she  said  she  could  not  possibly  say  what 
Professor  Stewart  meant  to  infer ;  she  must  leave  it  to  the 
Commission  to  draw  inferences.  On  Sir  John  MacFadyean 
putting  it  to  her  that  she  tad  real  this  evidence  with  the 
object  of  getting  the  Commissioners  to  draw  certain  con- 
clusions, she  said,  Certainly.  Asked  if  ehe  wished  them 
to  conelude  that  the  writers  had  actually  performed,  or 
that  any  other  licensed  person  had  performed,  painful 
experiments  without  anaesthetics,  she  said  she  wished 
the  Commission  simply  to  draw  the  conclusion  first,  that 
experiments  were  d-sirable  under  light  anaesthesia;  and, 
secondly,  tbat  there  were  cases  where  no  anaesthesia  was 
scientifically  preferable.  The  witness  proceeded  to  quote 
a  number  of  passages  from  works  by  Flint,  Leonard  HiJl, 
Pawlow,  and  others,  and  contended  that  In  practice  pain 
was  considered  a  hsser  evil,  and  whenever  there  was  a 
conflict  between  moral  and  scientific  claims,  the  vivi- 
sector  preferred  those  of  science.  Asked  by  the  Chairman 
if  she  meant  that  tVe  English  vivisector,  when  he 
coold  get  a  better  result  with  pain,  defied  tte  law, 
she  said,  Yes,  she  assumed  that.  She  had  a  right  to 
assume  it  at  the  present  moment,  because  Professor 
Starling  had  said  before  this  Commission  that,  were  there 
no  such  things  as  ana' sthetice,  he  would  yet  admire  the 
man  who  performed  experiments  without  anaesthetic  . 
In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  who  taid  that  that  was  quite  a 
different  thing  she  said,  No;  it  was  the  same  thing. 
Being  pressed  on  the  pci  t,  she  said  she  was  cot  al 
present  suggesting  that  anybody  broke  the  law.  On  th< 
Chairman  pointing  out  that  she  used  an  argument  which 
had  no  force  whatever  unKss  she  were  suggesting  that,  she 
said  she  had  come  to  bring  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
pain  even  in  Eng  a'.d  Being  asfad  for  real  facts,  not 
suggestions,  showing  that  such  operations  were  p>  r- 
f-tm^d,  she  said  that  with  the  defenders  of  vivisecti  >n 
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cruelty  was  generally  interpreted  as  the  unnecessary 
infliction  of  pain  and  suffering,  whilst  in  their  opinion 
the  supposed  necessities  of  science  at  once  justified  the 
infliction  of  pain  and  suffering.  Foreign  textbooks  showed 
great  frankness  in  connexion  with  the  priority  of  scientific 
considerations  to  moral  ones.  Her  next  point  was  in 
connexion  with  vivisectional  anaesthesia  and  the  Shambles 
of  Science — that  is,  that  the  use  of  morphine  as  an  anaes- 
thetic for  vivisectional  operations,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  curare,  constituted  cruelty,  and  that  such  use 
of  morphine  was  illegal  under  the  present  Act,  as  morphine 
was  not,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  1  n  ".  anaesthetic  of 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  animal  feeling  pain." 
.Sven  in  experiments  before  students  morphine  was  used. 
She  had  seen  severe  experiments  performed  under  mor- 
phine—for instance,  one  described  in  the  Shambles  of 
Science  under  the  title  "An  Experiment  that  is  Not 
Supposed  to  be  Useful."  This  experiment,  which  in- 
volved opening  the  chest  of  a  dog  Widely,  removing  the 
ribs,  setting  up  artificial  respiration,  enclosing  part  of  one 
of  the  lungs  in  an  oncometer,  and  stimulations  of  various 
kinds,  was,  according  to  the  lecturer  himself  (Dr.  Brodie), 
performed  under  morphine.  Other  severe  experiments 
described  in  the  book  were,  in  the  words  of  the  lec- 
turers, performed  under  "  morphine  and  scarcely  any 
anaesthetic  at  all,"  and  under  "  morphine  and  a  little 
chloroform."  In  reply  to  Sir  John  MacFadyean,  who 
asked  if  the  auimal  was  curarized,  she  said  nothing  was  j 
said  about  that.  Asked  if  that  was  the  experiment  of  j 
which  she  said  in  the  Shambles  of  Science  that  "  we  can  be 
almost  certain  the  dog  has  been  also  curarized,"  she  said 
Yes.  On  its  being  pointed  out  to  her  that  a  minute  before  ! 
she  had  stated  that  nothing  was  said  about  its  being  j 
curarized,  the  witness  replied  that  she  said  that  nothing  i 
was  said  about  it.  What  they  thought  at  the  time  was  ! 
that  it  was  certain  it  was  curarized.  She  had  already  j 
given  instances  of  the  vivisector's  preference  for  morphine  j 
and  their  dislike  of  anaesthetics.  It  was  only  natural 
that  they  should  attempt  to  prove  that  morphine  had  the  ! 
power  of  abolishing  pain  in  vivisected  animals.  The  I 
witness  referred  to  Professor  Hobday's  Surgical  Diseases  of 
the  Dog  and  Cat,  published  last  year,  and  said  there  was  j 
an  important  chapter  on  the  art  of  giving  anaesthetics  to 
dogs  and  cats.  In  contradistinction  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Hill  and  many  other  vivisectors,  he  considered  chloro- 
form the  ideal  anaesthetic  to  choose  for  the  average 
adult  dog.  Instead  of  supporting  the  vivisectors'  con- 
tention that  morphine  was  an  anaesthetic  for  dogs,  he 
said  that  "  compared  with  man  the  dog  is  extraordinarily 
insusceptible  to  morphine  "  (p.  46).  Professor  Cushny  had 
said  before  the  Commission  that  morphine  was  an  effective 
anaesthetic  for  dogs,  and  that  a  large  dose  of  this  drug 
acted  as  an  anaesthetic.  In  his  Textbook  of  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics,  or  the  Action  of  Drugs  in  Health  and 
Disease  (fourth  edition,  1906)  he  expressed  opinions  which 
made  his  statements  before  the  Commission  strangely 
contradictory,  or  which  showed  that  he  held  one  kind  of 
theories  when  he  spoke  as  a  scientific  pharmacologist  and 
another  kind  when  he  spoke  as  an  ardent  defender  of  the 
doings  of  vivisectors.  On  page  208  of  that  book  Professor 
Cuahny  said  of  the  action  of  morphine  on  dogs  : 

The  sonsation  of  pain  seems  to  be  much  lessened,  but  not 
entirely  abolished,  and  refiex  movements  are  difficult  to 
elicit.  After  larger  quantities  an  exaggerated  sensibility  to 
external  stimulation  seems  present,  for  the  animal  starts  con- 
vulsively at  loud  sounds  and  on  pinching,  but  when  left 
undisturbed  lies  in  profound  sleep. 

On  reading  Professor  Cushny's  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission, she  found  that  he  entirely  contradicted  what  he 
had  said  in  his  own  textbook,  where  he  said  that  larger 
quantities  In  the  dog  produced  an  exaggerated  sensibility, 
and  also  that  pain  seems  to  be  lessened,  but  not  entirely 
abolished.  In  reply  to  Sir  John  MacFadyean,  who  asked 
if  these  were  not  doses  which  were  still  non-poisonous, 
she  said  she  did  not  think  that  was  Inferred ;  he  said  that 
larger  quantities  produced  an  exaggerated  sensibility. 
In  reply  to  Sir  William  Church,  she  said  she  thought  that 
morphine  was  as  little  an  anaesthetic  for  dogs  as  for 
human  beings.  She  wished  the  Commission  to  take 
evidence  from  her  that  morphine,  if  given  in  large, 
<von  fatal,  quantities,  would  not  produce  complete 
anaesthesia.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  she  said 
she  supposed  one  could  poison  a  man  to  death 
with    morphine,   as   one  could  poison   a  dog   to   death 


with  morphine,  but  it  had  no  anaesthetic  properties. 
She  did  not  mean  that  a  man,  when  unconscious  from 
morphine,  felt  pain.  Asked  if  she  meant  that  when  an 
animal  was  unconscious  from  morphine  It  felt  pain,  she 
said  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  an  anaes- 
thetic and  a  narcotic.  Asked  by  the  Chairman  how  long 
a  person  or  a  dog  might  live  after  it  had  received  a  dose 
that  would  ultimately  kill  it,  without  its  coming  to,  she 
said  that  question  had  better  be  asked  of  some  physiolo- 
gist. Asked  further,  if,  supposing  that  a  dog  lived  for 
half  an  hour  nnder  a  dose  that  was  really  poisonous,  it 
could  not  be  operated  upon  during  that  half  hoar,  she 
said  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  answer.  In  reply  to 
further  questions  she  said  her  point  was  that,  if  a  large 
dose  of  morphine  were  given  the  animal  might  die,  but 
that  up  to  the  point  of  death  it  might  feel  pain.  Asked 
by  Sir  William  Church  if  in  the  case  of  a  dose  which 
was  perfectly  fatal,  when  the  animal  had  become  per- 
fectly unconscious,  she  thought  that  animal  felt  pain, 
she  said  her  answer  was  that  we  did  not  know,  and  that 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming  on  the  side  that  that 
animal  might  be  feeling  pain,  although  it  might  be  lying 
perfectly  still.  8he  thought  we  knew  that  a  man  fatally 
poisoned  with  morphine  did  not  feel  pain.  Asked  on  what 
grounds  she  inferred  that  an  animal  in  a  similar  condition 
felt  pain,  she  said^because  morphine,  as  Professor  Hobday 
pointed  out,  acted  differently  on  dogs  and  men.  In  reply 
to  Sir  John  MacFadyean,  who  asked  if  she  knew  whether 
Professor  Hobday  had  ever  administered  a  poisonous  dose 
of  morphine  to  a  dog,  she  said  she  did  not  know.  The  use 
of  morphine  as  an  anaesthetic  should  be  illegal.  She 
thought  one  could  have  no  objection  to  it  when  merely 
preparatory  to  anaesthesia,  but  she  objected  to  experiments 
done  only  under  morphine  or  under  morphine  and  curare, 
and  especially  on  cats.  She  went  on  to  draw  attention 
to  the  difference  between  vivisectional  operations, 
and  surgical  and  veterinary  operations  under  anaes- 
thesia, as  attempts  were  often  made  to  identify  the  two. 
She  had  attended  at  some  veterinary  operations,  and  she 
also  attended  some  vivisectional  operations,  and  surgical 
operations  too.  Veterinary  operations  were  not  disturbed, 
but  aided,  by  deep  surgical  anaesthesia.  Vivisectional 
operations,  dealing  as  they  did  with  the  delicate  measur- 
ing of  functional  activities,  were  often  disturbed  by  deep 
anaesthesia.  Suffering  after  veterinary  operations  could 
be  mitigated  in  every  way.  Suffering  after  vivisectional 
operations  often  formed  part  of  the  experiments,  its 
causes  and  development  being  carefully  recorded. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Hobday  she  was 
some  time  ago  present  at  an  abdominal  operation  on 
a  dog  which  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  surgical 
anaesthesia,  In  which  every  Bign  of  consciousness  or 
pain  was  entirely  absent,  and  the  dog  lay  in  an  abso- 
lutely limp  and  motionless  condition  through  the  action 
of  chloroform  administered  by  a  special  anaesthetist  who 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  this,  and  who 
kept  the  anaesthesia  uniformly  constant  and  careful 
doses  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  difference  between  this 
anaesthesia  and  conditions  which  she  had  seen  in  the 
physiological  laboratories  was  very  great.  The  whining 
and  struggling  dog  which  she  saw  on  February  26th,  1903, 
at  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  LTniversity  of  London,  in 
which  the  abdomen  had  been  opened,  the  intestines 
pulled  over  to  the  right  side,  and  the  kidney  placed  in 
an  oncometer,  the  neek  opened,  and  which  was  subjected 
to  the  usual  stimulation  of  nerves,  compression  of  veins, 
and  injection  of  foreign  substances,  was  an  instance  of  a 
victim  of  the  light  anaesthesia  which  the  vivisector  pre- 
ferred. It  was  described  in  the  Shambles  of  Science  under 
the  title,  "  A.  Troublesome  Dog " ;  it  was  troublesome 
because  it  whined.  Asked  if  she  intended  to  suggest  that 
it  was  conscious  of  pain,  she  said  she  intended  to  suggest 
that  so  far  there  were  signs  of  consciousness.  Asked  what 
she  wished  them  to  believe,  because  there  was  no  point 
in  it  if  the  animal  was  quite  unconscious,  she  said  the 
difficulty  of  proving  this  was  that  nobody,  neither  the 
Commission  nor  she,  nor  any  vivisector,  could  say 
whether  that  particular  dog  felt  pain.  She  simply  said 
that  the  dog  whined  and  cried  and  seemed  to  be  conscious, 
and  one  never  could  go  by  any  other  signs.  Her  next . 
point  was  that  hooks  intended  for  students  did  not  even 
avoid  referring  to  the  production  of  pain  in  animals  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  experimental  experience. 
In  his  book,  The  EltmenU  of  Human  Physiology,  Professot 
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Starling  spoke  of  the  stimulation  of  the  (sensory)  afferent 
nerves  of  t^e  heart  (page  249)  in  these  words  : 

"We  may  vesfcigate  their  functions  by  stimulation  of  the 
central  end  jf  the  divided  nerves?.  They  may  produce  one  cr 
more  of  toe  effeots  :  (11  Pain  as  evinced  by  the  movements  of 
an  animal  1  jt  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  (wo 
should  be  j  ore  correct  If  we  said  that  stimulation  of  these 
nerves  prcl  jcsd  reflex  movement). 

Professor  I  tailing,  no  doubt,  spoke  from  personal  experi- 
ence there,  and  yet  he  had  told  the  Commission  that  he 
had  never  seen  pain  ii.flicted  in  any  experiment  on.a  dog, 
cat,  or  rabbit.  In  reply  to  fuither  questions,  the  witness 
said  she  had  not  quoted  textbooks  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  might  incite  students  to  take  up 
illegal  vivisection,  but  to  show  that  the  general  tendency 
in  them  was  one  of  disregarding  altogether  all  moral  or 
humane  considerations,  and  tViat  the  study  of  physiology 
at  the  present  moment  could  not  but  be  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  the  humane  and  moral  claims.  In  qaoting  them 
she  had  criticized  the  tone  cf  them,  but  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  say  also  that  in  her  personal  experience  she 
had  found  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  physiologists  which 
justified  the  claim  made  that  vivisectors  nowadays  did 
everything  to  further  humaneness.  Professor  Starling  had 
advocated  his  views  that  students  should  first  attend  vivi- 
sectional  demonstrations,  and  further  take  up  vivisection 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  manipulative  skill, 
and  under  those  circumstances,  as  vivisectors  were  so 
anxious  to  spread  their  teachings  and  to  reach  the  younger 
generation,  she  maintained  that  their  indifference  from  the 
point  of  view  of  humaneness  and  mer<y  and  kindness  and  all 
such  things  showed  thatthey  were  indiffv  rent  on  that  point, 
fihe  referred  to  a  book  just  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Company,  in  London,  Collected  Papers  on  Circulation 
and  Retpirstion,  by  Sir  I.auder  Brunton,  as  an  example  cf 
demoralizing  literature  in  that  sense.  In  1907  Sir  Lander 
Brunton  calmly  published  a  paper  (included  in  this 
volume)  on  Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  Digitalis  on 
the  Pressure  of  Blood  in  the  Arteries  (p.  103),  which,  it 
•was  true,  recorded  experiments  performed  before  the 
present  Act,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  of  a  peculiarly 
brutal  nature,  and  couched  in  words  which  could  not  but 
give  the  direct  lie  to  the  assertions  of  vivisectors 
that  the  old-fashioned  experiments  would  be  met  with 
disgust  to-day.  These  experiments,  which  involved 
opening  the  neck  of  dogs  and  sheep,  exposing 
the  carotid  arteries,  and  inserting  the  nozzle  of 
a  haemadynamometer,  and  injecting  digitalis  through 
the  open  jugular  vein,  had  been  referred  to  before 
the  Commission  by  Professor  Cushny  as  having  been 
done  under  anaesthetics.  Professor  Cushny  also  asserted 
that  had  no  anaesthetics  been  used  the  experiments  could 
not  have  been  performed  owing  to  the  movements  of  the 
animals.  The  witness  was  proceeding  to  read  extracts 
from  the  paper  which  she  held  showed  the  inaccuracy  of 
these  statements,  when  the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it 
was  extremely  immaterial  whether  an  operation  before 
1876  was  or  was  not  performed  under  anaesthesia.  Asked 
a3  to  her  statement  that  the  experiments  were  described 
in  brutal  terms,  she  said  she  read  them  simply  as  being 
material  to  her  point  of  view,  to  show  that  the  modern 
literature  of  vivisectors  and  physiologists  tended  to  de- 
moralize those  who  read  it,  and  she  brought,  as  the 
very  strongest  instance  she  could  bring,  the  republica- 
tion In  1907  of  such  terrible  experiments  in  a  book 
which  could  be  bought  for  7s.  6d.  by  any  medical 
student.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  vivisector 
responsible  for  them  would  certainly  not  republish 
them  in  1907  if  he  really  had  any  feelings  with  regard 
to  humaneness  or  want  of  humaneness  in  carrying 
them  out.  Askpd  if  she  would  establish  a  sort  of  Press 
censorship  to  obliterate  all  record  of  any  past  painful 
experiments,  although  they  had  contributed  very  useful 
knowledge,  she  said  she  thought  that  certainly  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  it  would  be  much  better 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  claims  made  by 
vivisectors.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  she  said 
she  adhered  to  all  the  statements  made  in  the 
Shambles  of  Science.  She  went  on  to  say  that  Professor 
■Starling's  evidence  before  the  Commission  brought  out 
very  clearly  that  students  were  at  the  present  mo- 
ment allowed  to  experiment  upon  frogs  without  licence. 
Asked  if  she  understood  what,  pithing  was,  she  said  the 
word  was  used  by  some  vivisectors  and  physiologists  in 


the  sense,  which  she  believed  was  the  proper  sense,  of 
the  tolal  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  was 
used  by  others  merely  to  convey  destruction  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres.  Asked  if  she  could  tell  the  Com- 
missioners the  different  physiologists  who  used  the  term 
in  these  different  senses,  she  6aid  ehe  could  if  she  wire 
allowed  time  to  look  it  up  in  the  books  which  she  had 
brought.  Asked  a'nout  a  chapter  on  "An  Experimental 
Production  of  Blood  Clotting  by  Injection  of  a  Kutlec- 
proteid,"  she  said  that  Mr.  Thane  considered  the  suggestion 
that  tetanic  spasms  might  have  counteracted  the  effect  of 
a  possible  aua'-sthesia  ridiculous.  She  maintained  that  It 
was  not  impossible.  Their  suggestion  was  intended  to 
convey  that  the  presence  of  convulsions  indicated  that  the 
animal  was  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 
The  fact  that  anaesthetics  were  constantly  used  as  anti- 
spasmodics and  known  to  allay  convulsions  generally, 
indicated  that  deep  anaesthesia  and  convulsions  were  two 
incompatible  conditions.  Asked  by  Colonel  Lockwood  if 
she  had  any  reason  to  believe,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  the  law  as  it  at  present  existed  was  evaded  in  the 
laboratories,  she  said  several  of  the  accounts  in  the 
Shambles  of  Siience  would  tend  to  show  that  the  law, 
if  not  evaded,  as  it  stood  admitted  of  cruelty. 
Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a  distinct  breach  of  the  law 
that  she  could  point  out,  she  said  there  was,  ia  her 
opinion,  a  distinct  breach  of  the  law  stated  in  the  Shambles 
of  Science.  On  the  Chairman  pointing  out  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  was  whether  she  had  been  present  when  any 
such  operation  had  been  done,  she  replied  that  she  had 
been  present  at  several  experiments  at  which  the  anaes- 
thesia was  not  complete  or  satisfactory  from  a  humane 
point  of  view :  she  must  leave  it  to  the  Commission  to 
infer  whether  that  was  a  breach  of  the  law  or  not.  as  an 
instance  she  cited  that  of  ''A  Troublesome  Dog."  The 
operator  was  Dr.  T.  G.  Brodie,  assisted  by  Dr.  Aleoek. 
She  added  that  all  the  experiments  in  Professor  Starling's 
laboratory — that  is,  all  the  experiments  performed  by 
Mr.  Bayliss — in  her  opinion  gave  very  little  guarantee  that 
the  animals  were  insensible,  especially  the  one  of  which 
an  account  was  given  under  the  title  of  "  The  Struggling 
Cat."  She  objected  on  principle  to  all  experiments  on 
living  animals,  whether  anaesthetized  or  not,  and  she  did 
not  believe  they  could  be  nseful  in  saving  life.  Aeked  for 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  law,  supposing  it  was  con- 
tinued in  some  form  or  other,  she  suggested  the  prohibi- 
tion of  demonstration  experiments  before  students.  All 
experiments  on  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  and  all  the  higher 
animals  were  objectionable,  especially  experiments  on 
monkeys.  She  believed  that  all  experiments  en  living 
animals  could  very  well  be  dispensed  with  by  science. 
She  thought  the  present  inspection  an  utter  failure,  but 
she  did  not  feel  justified  in  saying  that  she  would  agree  to 
any  steps  for  further  inspection.  Her  objection  included 
all  inoculations  and  testing  experiments.  In  reply  to 
iurther  questions,  she  said  she  was  perfectly  sure  that  in 
a  deeply-anaesthetized  animal  the  introduction  of  air 
into  the  vascular  system  would  not  result  in  struggles. 
Asked  what  made  her  perfectly  sure,  she  said  the  general 
behaviour  of  an  animal  under  deep  anaesthesia — the 
totally  limp  condition  and  absence  of  struggles.  Asked  if 
she  had  any  reason  for  the  certainty  she  expressed,  she 
said  she  had  the  reason  of  her  general  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  anaesthesia.  Her  general  knowledge  of  the 
demeanour  of  the  patient,  whether  animal  or  man,  under 
anaesthesia,  made  her  bplieve  that  if  an  animal  were 
properly  anaesthetized,  it  did  not  straggle  when  air  was 
blown  into  the  jugular  vein.  She  was  only  giving  her 
inference ;  she  dared  say  she  could  get  some  facts  with 
regard  to  it.  The  witness  was  then  questioned  as  to 
Mr.  Thane's  comments  on  some  of  the  accounts  of  experi- 
ments given  in  the  Shambb.s  of  Science.  In  regard  to  the 
"miserable  white  rabbit,"  Mr.  Thane  said  the  "writer 
omits  to  state  that  it  was  dead."  If  it  was  true  that  if- 
was  dead,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Shambles  of  Science  that 
contradicted  that  in  aDy  way.  They  said  that  l he 
animal  struggled  until  it  was  carried  out  as  described, 
and  then  they  saw  nothing  of  the  rabbit  in  the 
laboratory  until  they  were  leaving,  when  they  met 
the  boy  carrying  it  in  again,  and  then  they 
said,  "The  little  creature  lies  still  on  its  board, 
the  head  is  wtt,  the  hairs  stick  to  the  skin,  the 
eyes  are  protruding  and  look  like  glass  balls  "  Asked  by 
Sir  William  Collins  if  she  thought  it  was  ECie^fluous  to 
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state  that  it.  was  dead,  she  said  that  they  made  that  state- 
ment there  in  connexion  with  that  particular  period, 
whether  it  was  dead  or  alive.  Asked  by  Sir  John 
MaeFadyean  if  she  thought  that  was  not  calculated  to  lead 
the  reader  to  believe  that  it  was  still  alive,  she  said  there 
eould  be  no  wicked  suggestion  there,  because  the  sugges- 
tion would  be  tiiat  it  was  properly  anaesthetized.  In  reply 
to  Sir  William  Collins  who  quoted  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Thane's  report : 

Two  sugtrestions  run  through  this  work,  expressed  either 
openly  or  by  imp'ic&tlon.  One  is  that  the  animals  are  not 
Eroper'y  anaesthetized.  This,  in  tao  only  ease  in  which  it  has 
b^sn  possible  to  test  the  question,  has  been  proved  emphatic- 
ally to  be  untrue.  I  believe  there  is  no  better  foundation  for 
the  insinuation  in  the  other  cases.  Of  the  thirteen  lectures 
dealt  with,  eight  took  place  at  the  University  of  London.  Dr. 
Waller,  the  director  of  that  laboratory,  is,  one  may  say,  an 
expert,  probably  the  first  in  the  couDtry,  on  the  physiology  cf 
anaesthetics.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  do  rotec,  I  believe,  hi9  whole 
time  to  the  study  of  the* action  of  anaesthetics  on  the  nervous 
system, 

the  witness  said  she  entirely  disagreed  with  Mr.  Thane 
that  in  the  case  of  the  brown  dog,  to  which  he  presumably 
referred,  it  was  proved  that  the  anaesthesia  had  been 
satisfactory.  The  brown  dog  was  that  referred  to  in  the 
case  B&yliss  v.  Coleridge.  The  jury  heard  her  evidence, 
and  they  did  not  agree  with  her  conclusion.  The  Shambles 
of  Seimee  was  published  on  July  10th,  1903,  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Bell.  Daring  a  period  of  barely  loar  months  there 
were  more  than  200  reviews  and  notices  in  daily  papers 
and  journals  of  various  kinds.  Previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book.  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  had  asked  them 
to  give  him  a  statement  describing  a  certain  demons*  ra- 
tion at  which  they  had  been  present.  That  was  in  illus- 
tration of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Bayliss  at  University 
College  on  February  2nd,  1SG3.  She  wished  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  connexion  between  the  trial  and  the  book. 
The  book  was  not  libellou».  During  the  trial  Bayliss  v. 
Coleridge,  which  took  place  in  November.  1903,  the 
connexion  between  that  s'atement,  and  the  chapter 
"  Fun "  in  the  Shamble*  of  S:itnce,  became  established, 
and  in  conseauence  of  this  the  solicitors  to  Mr. 
Bayliss  threitened  Mr.  Bell  with  legal  proceedings  unless 
he  signed  an  undertaking  to  withdraw  all  copies  from 
circulation,  and  not  to  print  e,r  publish  any  further  copies. 
She  wished  to  point  out  that  they  gave  no  undertaking  to 
withdraw  the  book  from  circulation,  that  they  in  no  way 
concurred  In  Mr.  Bell's  decision,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
chapters  of  the  book  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the 
result  of  tne  Bayliss  v.  Coleridge  trial.  That  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  a  remark  made  by  the  Lord  Chi^f  Justice 
during  the  trial.  He  esid.  referring  to  the  Shambles  of 
Science,  "This  book  is  not  libellous."  We  think  it  best  to 
give  the  following  part  of  the  evidence  as  reported  in  the 
Blue  Book :] 

Chairman,:  I  have  neTer  found  any  report  of  that  taken  by 
Itseif.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  book  that  was  libellous  P 

Witness:  He  said,  refurriag  to  the  Shambles  of  Science  : 
"This  book  is  no;  libellous." 

Chairman:  Has  that  been  repDrted  ? 

Witness:  It  has  not  bien  reported,  bnt  at  the  time  there 
were  so  many  people  who  bad  heard  the  statement  that  a 
special  list  was  circulated  and  signed  by  a  number  of  peoplo 
who  had  heard  it.  The  reason  why  it  was  omitted  from  the 
report  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  :  1  an  quite  sure  it  was  never  said. 
'ary  :  It  is  not  in  the  transcript. 

Chairman:  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
nevpr  said  it. 

Witness  :  I  know  that  he  said  it. 

Chairman :  If  he  said  it,  he  said  it  with  qualifications,  and 
in  a  oonttxt  which  could  not  give  it  the  meaning  which  you 
■  ng  it  now. 

nam:  He  absolutely  said  those  words.  I  have  brought 
with  me  1  tio  list  signed  by  a  nnmber  of  people  who  heard  it. 

Chairman:  I  do  not  care  if  a  thousand  people  signed  it  ;  1 
Should  say  that  it  had  not  got  his  authority.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  ;he  Lord  Chief  Justice  never  wculd  confirm  it. 

II 'ituess  :  1  em  sure  that  he  said  it. 

Chairman:  He  says  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  libel  to  speak  of  a  p&rson  having  committed  an 
act  ? 

>rss:  He  could  not  sav  that,  beoause  the  book  itself  is 
no*  libellous,  and  cannot  be  libellous,  because  no  names  are 
mentioned.  How  could  it  be  libellous  when  no  names  are 
me  j  cloned  ? 

e  .  You  do  not  understand  enough  law,  I  am  afraid, 


o  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  persons'  names  to 
coostitute  a  libel. 

Witness:  May  I  jnst  say  that  had  the.  book  been  libellous 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  institute  actions  of  libel  against 
us.    The  book  was  out  for  four  months. 

Chairman:  We  are  not  hbre  to  try  the  question  whether 
the  book  is  libellous  or  not.  What  you  are  entitled  to  say  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  mad9  a  point  against  \  ou  that  you  have 
withdrawn  your  statements  because  Mr.  Bell  withdrew  that 
chapter  from  the  book,  that  was  not  dons  by  your  wish  or 
authority  ? 

(Fitness  :  That  is  all  I  beg  leave  to  say. 

The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Thane  had  told  the 
Commission  that  they  had  misrepresented  the  question  of 
anaesthesia  in  their  book.  She  submitted  that  they  had 
stated  nothing  which  was  not  amply  borne  out  by  other 
records  and  experiences  of  vivisectional  anaesthesia,  some 
instances  of  which  she  had  laid  before  the  Commission. 
Out  of  twelve  chapters  which  contained  descriptions  of 
various  experiments,  two  recorded  attempts  to  produce- 
satisfactory  anaesthesia ;  three  described  experiments 
under  morphine  and  a  little  chloroform,  which  took  place 
at  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  University  of  London. 
Of  these  animals,  one  was  described  as  being 
quiet,  and  one  as  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
struggling  and  whining,  the  third  as  struggling  after 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  air  blown  into 
the  jugular  vein.  The  descriptions  of  three  other  experi- 
ments which  took  place  at  Professor  Starling's  laboratory, 
University  College,  contained  no  such  record,  for  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  Bayliss,  gave  the  students  no  instructions  as 
to  the  existence  cr  conditions  of  anaesthesia.  During  the 
trial  of  Baylis3  v.  Coleridge,  he  admitted  that  it  was  not 
his  practice  to  tell  the  students  about  the  methods  of 
anaesthetizing  the  animals  (second  day,  354).  During  one 
of  those  demonstrations,  that  described  under  the  title 
"The  Dog  that  Escaped,"  Mr.  Bayliss  stated  that  the 
animal  was  slightly  curarized.  Professor  Starling  had 
grossly  misquoted  that  chapter,  and  then  characterized  his 
own  misquotation  a3  '•  wilful  deception."  Anyone  who 
read  the  chapter  could  see  that  they  did  not  use  the  sug- 
gestive "  if,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  stated  definitely,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bayliss  himself,  that  the  dog  had  had  a 
dose  of  curare,  and,  according  to  their  own  observation, 
that  no  artificial  respiration  had  been  established 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  early  death  of  this  particular 
victim.  Mr.  Thane  had  given  as  his  opinion  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  their  statement  that  "  very  often 
vivisection  is  received  like  a  kind  of  entertainment ; 
there  is  laughter  and  merriment,  and  nearly  always  there- 
is  evidence  that  most  of  the  students  find  the  proceedings 
exceedingly  '  exciting.'  "  She  feared  Mr.  Thane  could 
never  have  been  present  at  any  of  those  demonstra- 
tions, and  at  any  rate  that  the  28  experiments  out  of 
the  total  of  19,084  which  were  witnessed  by  him  in  1905 
did  not  include  any  of  those  described  in  ihe  Shambles  of 
Science.  Medical  students  were  cot  notorious  for  dignified 
seriousness,  and  though  they  had  no  intention  of  suggest- 
ing that  the  infliction  of  pain  and  suffering  would  in  itself 
give  rise  to  merriment,  she  thought  the  general  taste  for 
fun  and  rowdyism  in  medical  students  was  sufficiently 
well  known  to  justify  the  sentence  quoted.  Their  expe- 
rience that  the  students  found  the  proceedings  exceed- 
ingly exciting  had  been  shared  by  many,  as,  for  instance, 
the  late  Professor  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Harvard  University,  who  said,  "  Watch  the  students 
at  a  vivisection.  It  i3  the  blood  and  suffering,  not  the 
science,  that  rivets  their  breathless  attention."  In  reply 
to  further  questions,  she  said  she  regarded  chiorofoim  as 
a  true  anaesthetic  if  used  in  the  proper  way,  both  in  men 
and  in  dogs,  and  in  ihe  lower  an'mals  generally.  She 
regarded  morphine  not  as  an  anaesthetic  but  as  a  narcotic. 
Asked  to  state  the  difference  between  anaesthesia  and 
narcosis,  she  said  narcosis  was  an  artificial  condition  of 
sleep  in  which  pain  was  abolished  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  altogether;  whereas  anaesihesia  was  a  condition, 
where  pain  was  entirely  abolished  and  consciousness 
was  entirely  lost,  which  was  not  the  esse  in  nar- 
cosis. The  dlfftrenee  between  narcosis  and  anaes- 
thesia wa3  not  a  difference  of  degrees,  but  one 
of  kind.  In  reply  to  Sir  William  Collins,  who  asked, 
presuming  that  vivisectional  (  xperiment  was  carried  out 
under  chloroform  or  ether  or  one  of  those  ttuo  anaesthetics- 
and  under  conditions  in  which  the  anaesthetic  was  faith- 
fully and  continuously  applied  throughout  the  experiment, 
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what  moral  or  ethical  principle  In  her  opinion  would  be 
violated  by  at  "h  experiment,  she  replied  that  in  the  first 
place  she  di  not  believe  that  vivlaectional  operations 
generally  cou  l  be  cirrled  out  under  deep  surgical  anaes- 
thesia for  t]  i  reasons  already  stated.  Secondly,  he* 
moral  object  n  to  vivisection  was  the  whole  principle  of 
exploiting  t  3  lower  animals  for  their  supp.is-d  service 
and  use.  SM  1  took  her  stand  as  an  opponent  of  vivisec- 
tion rather  da  that,  ground  than  solely  and  entirely  on  the 
ground  of  pain.  Asked  by  Sir  John  MacFadyeaa  if  8he 
would  deny  that  anything  useful  for  the  cure  or  preven- 
tion of  human  or  animal  disease  had  ever  been  discovered 
by  means  of  animal  experimentation,  she  said  that 
was  a  question  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  answer. 
L'rom  her  own  point  of  view,  she  was  prepared  to  say  that 
aothing  which  she  would  call  useful  had  been  obtained 
by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  She  offered  her 
opinion  as  a  lay  person.  She  did  not  admit  that 
inestimable  advantages  had  been  gained  by  vivisection. 
Assuming  /or  the  suke  of  argument  that  such  advantages 
had  been  derived  by  vlvisectional  experiments,  per- 
sonally she  wonld  never  make  use  of  anything  which 
she  consciously  knew  had  bem  derived  by  such  means. 
Asked  whether  by  "  exploiting  animals  for  human  use  " 
she  considered  keeping  of  nnimals  in  confinement  covered 
that  expression,  she  said,  No,  it  need  not  be.  Killing 
animals  for  food  by  methods  which  involved  pain  wan 
certainly  exploitation  of  animals.  She  was  a  vegetarian 
on  that  account.  Asked  if  she  thought  that  a  method  of 
immunizing  animals  against  cattle  plague  by  the  use  of  the 
aerutti  of  animals  which  had  recovered  from  cattle  plague  or 
had  been  hyperimmunized  against  it,  a  me  bod  which  was 
believed  to  have  saved  millions  of  money,  could  have  been 
discovered  without  experimentation  on  animals,  she  said  she 
believed  on  the  whole  in  natural  immunity  versus  artificial 
'immunity,  and  she  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit  that 
the  principle  was  a  true  or  right  one.  Asked  to  suggest 
an  alternative  that  might  have  been  used,  she  said  she 
believed  that  probably  there  was  some  cause  of  that  out- 
break of  cattle  plague  which  could  have  been  avoided.  She 
believed  in  methods  of  prevention  by  sanitation  above  all. 
She  believed  that  slaughter  and  isolation  had  been  proved 
to  be  the  best  remedies  in  auah  cases. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT   THE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  — The  following  awards 
of  entrance  scholarships  have  been  made:  (1)  The  Junior 
Entrance  Scholar slip  in  Science,  £150;  to  Mr,  B.  W.  Howell. 
(2)  The  two  Senior  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Science,  value 
£75  each,  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Clark  of  King's  College,  Cam 
bridge,  and  Norman  Glover,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
^3)  The  Entrance  Scholarship  in  Arts,  value  £100,  to  Mr, 
W.  B.  Christopherson,  of  Norwich  School.  (4)  The  Skuter 
Scholarship,  value  £50,  to  Mr.  R  R.  Armstrong,  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  (5)  The  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhi- 
bition, value  £50,  to  Messrs.  D  B.  Pascall  and  W.  Simpson 
(equal).  (6)  The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition,  value  £20,  to  Mr. 
G.  B.  Richardson,  of  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man. 

Charisg  Cross — The  following  entrance  scholarships 
have  been  awarded:  The  Epsom  Scholarship  (115  guineas) 
to  Mr,  J.  E.  Ashby.  The  Ruxhy  Scholarship  (55  guineas) 
to  Mr.  E.  Mi  Morris.  Entrance  Scholarships  have  also 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  E  Hallinan  (40  guineas)  and  to 
Mr.  W.  Leslie  (30  guineas)  and  two  Universities  Scholarships 
of  72  guineas  each  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Thomas  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Shepherd,  both  of  London  University. 

St.  Georgk's  Hospital.— The  Entrance  Scholarship  in 
Science,  value  £120,  has  been  divided  between  Mr.  R.  F. 
Jones,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Lewis,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  a  further  scholarghiD 
of  50  guineas  has  been  allotted  to  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  H. 
Phillips,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxfor.t 

Gus's  Hospital.— Tbe  following  are  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  various  entrance  scholarships:  The 
Senior  Science  Soho'arship  for  University  students,  £50 
J.  G.  Saner,  Caiua  College,  Cambridge.  The  first  Junior 
Science  Scholarship,  value  £150,  J.  F.  Mackenzie,  Pre- 
liminary Scientific  (M. B.)  Class,  Guy's  Hospital;  the 
second,  value  £60,  R.  O.  Paai  ey.  Of  the  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships in  Arts,  the  £100  scholarship  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr,  C.  S.  L.  Roberts,  Cheltenham  College,  and  the  second 


scholarship  in  the  same  subject  (value  £50)  divided 
between  Mr.  G.  D.  Eccles,  Plymouth  Technical  School, 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Romer,  Malvern  College. 

Kino's  College  Hospital. — The  Entrance  Scholarship 
for  University  students,  value  £50,  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  A.  A..  Tredgold,  and  the  AVarneford  Medical 
Scholarship  in  Arts,  value  £100,  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Wake  ley: 

The  London  Eospital. —  Of  the  various  entrance 
scholarships  at  the  Medical  School  at  this  Hospital,  the 
Price  Scholarship  (value  £120)  has  been  awardnd  to  Mr. 
T  D.  Williams,  and  the  Price  Scholarship  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  (value  £60)  to  Mi\  C.  .1.  F.  Jessel,  of  the  dni- 
versity  of  Oxford.  The  winners  of  the  two  Science  Scholar- 
fhips  (£60  and  £35)  are  Messrs.  N.  R.  Rawson  and  J.  H. 
Lloyd,  the  Epsom  Scholarship  (£126)  going  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Henson. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital. — The  open  Scholarships  in  Natural 
Science  have  been  allotted  as  follows :  One  of  £145  to 
J.  T.  S.  Gibson,  Aske's  Hatevdashera'  School ;  one  of 
£78  15s.  to  C.  R.  Harrison,  Balham  School ;  and  two 
of  50  guineas  each  to  W.  B.  James  and  C  E.  S.  Jackson, 
of  Derby  Municipal  Technical  School  and  Haileybury 
College  respectively.  The  winner  of  the  University 
Scholarship  of  60  guineas  ia  Mr,  H.  B.  Richmond,  B.A., 
King's  College,  Cambridge ;  and  of  the  Univeriity  Exhibition, 
value  30  guineas,  Mr.  P.M.  Cave,  B.A,,  University  College, 
Oxford. 

London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. — The  School 
Scholarship,  value  £30,  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  M.  A. 
Jukes ;  and  the  Eostock  Scholarship,  value  £60  a  year  for 
two  years  and  extendable  to  four  years,  to  Misa  C.  B. 
Turner. 

University  College  Hospital  — The  two  Entrance 
Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  80  guineas,  have  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shattock  a>;d  M.  D.  D  Gilder 
respectively  of  University  College.  The  Buchnill  Scholar- 
ship, value  135  guineas,  of  University  College,  the  holder 
of  which  must  pass  on  to  the  medical  school  of  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  C. 
Graves,  oJ  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town. 


THE   REPORT   OF  THE   INSPECTOR   UNDER 
THE   INEBRIATES   ACTS. 

Dr.  Brahthwaite's  report  for  the  year  1906 '  should  be 
read  by  every  person  interested  in  the  practical  treatment 
of  drunkenness. 

Whether  as  a  pathological,  social,  or  economic  problem, 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  hopeless,  helpless, 
habitual  drunkard,  who  is  insane  or  quasi-insane,  receives 
at  Dr.  Branthwaite's  hands  an  answer  equally  masterly  in 
its  scientific  precision  and  in  its  practical  humanity. 

Dr.  Branthwaice  has  shown  beyond  dispute  tt'at  the 
habitual  drunkard,  as  well  as  the  criminal  drunkard,  ia  a 
very  sick,  a  very  mischievous,  and  a  very  unfortunate 
Individual,  as  yet  badly  lacking  protection  against  pre- 
cisely the  same  miseries  and  ill-treatment  that  once 
enveloped,  and  often  finally  destroyed,  many  curable 
ius.-ne  persons  in  this  country. 

He  has  further  incontestably  shown  that  our  existing 
method  of  committing  to  prison  for  months,  or  years, 
persons — often  very  young  persons — who,  if  they  had  been 
mercifully  and  rationally  dealt  with  might  have  recovered, 
Is  as  cruel  as  it  is  expensive  and  futile. 

He  has  also  shown  how  it  is  possible,  for  the  welfare  of 
all  concerned,  for  the  State  to  assume  control  ovrr  all 
thes;-:  persons ;  not.  to  punish,  bui  to  protect,  cortrol,  and 
educate  them;  to  ameliorate  their  pitiful,  degraded, 
unhuman  condition,  and  oiten,  in  spite  of  entirely 
unfavourable  circum&tancts  and  history,  to  cure  them. 

He  has  further  demonstrated  that  this  may  be  doEe  at 
no  greater  expense  than  their  detention  for  short  periods 
In  the  local  gaols,  but  with  many  more  good  results.  He 
h.  s,  in  fact,  swept  away  every  reason  that  could  be 
advanced  against  reformatory  as  contrasted  with 
prison  treatment.  He  directs  a  department  exsel- 
lently  organized  for  the  treatment  of  men  and 
women  of  every  kind,  character,  and  social  class 
who,  being  habitual  drunkards,  have  the  good  fortune  to 
come  under  reformatory  detention.  IS  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  department  which  for  the  last  eight  yeai-s 

1  The  Report  of  the  Inspector  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  lS?0-W00,for  the 
.    To  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  SpotUswoode,  London. 
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has  been  doing  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  Bhould  siill 
remain  practically  unknown  to  the  majority  of  medical 
men.  Many  are  barely  awave  of  its  existence;  more  know 
nothing  of  its  working ;  few  are  interested  in  it  as  a  work 
of  equal  importance  with  the  care  of  the  insane.  Yet,  il 
its  operations  were  rendered  effective,  the  work  would 
cover  a  field  as  great  or  even  greater. 

During  the  year  1906,  110  men  and  294  women  were 
admitted  to  reformatories  under  the  Act.  These  were  a 
mere  fraction  of  those  eligible  for  committal— the  quasi, 
or  absolutely  Insane— who  are  still  being  punished  for 
mental  defect  in  the  old  way. 

Dr.  Branthwaite  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  has  secured 
the  conviction  and  committal  of  291  out  of  364  persons 
charged  as  criminal  drunkards.  A  notable  feature  of  these 
cases  is  that  they  are  among  some  of  the  most  sane  and 
reformable,  mainly  because  they  have  not  been  the 
subjects  of  continual  and  useless  antecedent  prison 
sentences.  Dr.  Branthwaite  points  out  that  the  Society  Is 
incidentally  doing  a  much  greater  work  than  the  actual 
care  of  children. 

We  may  quote  one  case  illustrating  the  irresponsible 
and  impulsive  behaviour  of  persons  called  habitual 
drunkards,  aud  also  one  is  tempted  to  say  of  the  committ- 
ing justices.  The  woman  in  question  began  her  prison 
career  at  the  age  of  15  years  and  9  months.  She  was  sent 
to  gaol  seven  times  in  one  year  for  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly and  obscene,  and  for  soliciting,  righting,  and 
assault.  She  continued  her  prison  history  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  time  she  was  punished  115  times, 
twenty-one  times  for  assault  and  wilful  damage.  The 
report  states  that  "  under  control  the  woman  la  quiet  and 
amenable, but  she  is  so  ill-balanced  mentally  as  to  become 
excitable  and  quarrelsome  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
She  is  irresponsible  when  in  this  alcoholically  quarrel- 
some state,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  injury 
she  may  then  inflict,  given  a  suitable  weapon. ' 

Another  woman  "  admitted  in  1906  had  a  twenty  years' 
drunken  history,  had  served  thirty-one  sentences  for 
assault,  one  term  of  three  years'  penal  servitude  for  inflict- 
ing grievous  bodily  harm,  and  is  now  in  a  reformatory  on 

a  charge  of  manslaughter Murder  seems  to  be  the 

only  crime  associated  with  passion  she  has  not  yet 
committed,  and  she  is  quite  capable  of  that:' 

After  quoting  another  similar  instance  of  a  womRn  who, 
in  spite  of  9}  years  spent  in  prison  sentences,  brought 
into  the  world  five  children,  the  inspector  concludes : 
li  This  fairly  represents  the  '  eld  way '  so  far  as  this  woman 
was  concerned,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  any 
moment  during  1906  irom  35  to  75  women  might  have 
been  found  in  at  least  one  English  prison  to  whom  the 
same  description  is  applicable." 

Dr.  Branthwaite's  description  of  the  mental  charac- 
teristics, general  conduct,  and  moral  character  of  the 
persona  committed  to  reformatories,  should  be  studied  by 
all  medical  men.  His  account  of  the  manner  of  classifica- 
tion, facilities  for  removal  to  superior  homes,  and  other 
admirable  machinery  for  the  reform  of  the  reformable,  and 
segregation  and  care  of  the  irreformable,  Is  most  interest- 
ing. As  regards  the  financial  question,  he  shows  that  the 
expenses  cf  working  the  reformatory  system  compare 
favourably  with  taose  for  working  the  prison  system,  the 
last  and  least  objection  to  the  working  of  the  Inebriates 
Acts  thus  being  overruled 

In  this  connexion  Dr.  Branthwaite  notes  that  the  various 
county  councils,  which  derive  large  financial  benefits  from 
the  sale  of  liquor,  are  very  chary  of  spending  money  upon 
the  victims  of  the  liquor  trade.  Out  of  £1,050.323  thus 
received  by  county  councils  only  0  85  per  cent  haB  been 
Bpent  on  tho  maintenance  of  inebriates.  Some  local 
authorities  have  spent  nothing,  and  the  most  energettc 
have  only  spent  2  per  cent,  of  their  receipts,  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  medical  men,  by  informing  themselves  and 
others  upon  the  subject  of  the  work,  will  both  benefit 
some  of  tteir  patients  and  strengthen  Dr.  Branthwaite's 
bands. 


Dn.  RichArd  Kandt,  a  well-known  German  explorer  and 
Rutbor  of  a  book  entitled  Cap,'/',  Nili,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Unifier  Imperial  Resident  at  the  Sultanate  of 
K.u  inda  in  East  Africa.  Dr.  Kandt  began  life  as  a  medical 
practitioner  in  liiyreu'h  and  Munich. 


THE   MIDWIVES   ACT. 

The  Payment  of  Medical  Men  Summoned  to  Assist 

MlDWIVBS. 

Medical  men  practising  within  the  area  of  the  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  Union  have  received  a  letter  signed  by  the  cl<  rk 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  stating  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  pay  a  fee  of  one  guinei  to  all  medical  men  whose  assist- 
ance is  sought  by  midwives  in  accordance  with  Rule  18  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  on  being 
satisfied  that  the  legally  responsible  relatives  of  the  lying- 
in  woman  are  unable  to  pay  the  necessary  fee.  The  letter 
also  states  that  midwives  practising  within  the  union  have 
been  informed  that  when  a  difficulty  covered  by  the  rule 
arises  they  should  send  for  the  nearest  medical  practi- 
tioner. Finally,  a  wish  is  expressed  that  when  such  cases 
occur  the  medical  man  concerned  should  send  a  notification 
to  the  Board,  giving  briefly  the  particulars  of  the  case  and 
of  the  midwife  who  sent  the  requisition,  in  which  case 
the  matter  will  forthwith  be  brought  before  the  Board. 
From  the  general  tone  of  the  letter,  apart  from 
its  precise  teims,  it  may  be  concluded  that  this 
Board,  unlike  som^  others  in  the  country,  does  not  intend 
to  throw  any  elifficulties  in  the  way  of  medical  men 
obtaining  fees  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  services 
rendered  under  the  circumstances  indicated,  and  this  is- 
satisfactory  even  if  the  fee  promised  does  not  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Bradford  Poor  Law  Union  have- 
recently  considered  (he  question  of  medical  assistance  for 
midwives.  They  have  now  decide  el  that  in  tho-e  cases 
where  under  No.  18  of  the  Rules  of  the  Central  Midwives 
Board,  a  midwife  has  advised  that  assistance  should  be 
obtained,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  certified  midwife  to 
fall  in  on  these  occasions  the  district  medical  officer.  On 
beiug  satisfied  that  the  woman  is  too  poor  to  pay  the 
medical  fee  the  Guardians  will  be  prepared  to  pay  him. 
The  fee  suggested  is  15s.  for  ordinary  cases,  special  eases' 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  laid  down  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  Order. 
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A  mono  the  additions  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Macmillan'B 
Golden  Treasury  Series  is  one  that  will  interest  many  of 
our  readers.  It  is  entitled  Aphorisms  and  Reflections  from 
the  Works  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley- 

We  are  informed  that  the  Oxford  University  Press  is 
about  to  pubish  Studies  in  the  Medicine  of  Ancient  India: 
Part  I,  Oiteofogy,  or  the  Bones  of  tite  Human  Body,  by 
A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle,  CLE.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxford),  late  Principal  Calcutta 
Mairasa.  According  to  the  author  the  amount  of 
anatomical  knowledge  displayed  in  the  work  by  the 
earliest  medkal  writers  of  India— the  sixth  century  b  c, — 
is  surprising  as  regards  extent  and  accuracy.  Dissection, 
of  human  bodies,  he  says,  was  practised,  but  apparently, 
there  was  no  dissection  of  animals. 

The  publishing  house  of  Gebriider  Borntraeger,  11, 
Grossbseren  Strasse  9,  Berlin,  S.W.,  offer  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Hygienisches  Centralblatt,  which  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Paul  Sommerteld,  Head  of  the  Laboratory 
of  the  City  Kaiser  and  Kaiaeriu-Friedrieh  Kinderkran- 
kenhaus,  Berlin,  free  to  all  members  of  the  Fourteenth 
International  Congress  for  Hygiene  and  Demography  who 
subscribe  for  the  third  volume,  which  is  in  course  of 
publication, 

In  the  Bristol  Medico-  Chiruryical  Journal  for  September 
Mr.  L.  M.  Griffiths  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Bristcd  Medical  Heading  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
1807,  "  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  me>dical  knowledge 
and  a  friendly  intercourse  among  its  members,  and  for 
purchasing  medical  books."  The  membership  of  the 
Society  has  never  exceeded  twelve.  The  members  met  it 
each  other's  houses  once  a  month,  and  were  fined  Is.  for 
absence  and  3d.  a  day  for  retaining  books  beyond  tin 
time  allowed.  The  Society  did  not  limit  its  scope  to 
medical  literature,  but  at  different  times  took  in  t 
Quarterly  and  Edinburyh  Reviews,  the  Literary  (razftte,  ai  d 
the  Reim"  ties  Deux  Mindes,  which,  however,  were,  a'ter 
various  vicissitudes,  given  up  in  1870.  It  is  amusine  to 
follow  the  changes  in  the  Society's  attitude  in  regard  to 
our  respected  contemporary,  the  Lancet.    It  was  ordered 
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from  the  •    aimencement  (October  5th,  1825),  but  in  the 
following     'bruary 
It  was  re  jived  that  the  Lancet  Is  a  publication  unfit  for  this 
Societ;    and  that  it  be  discontinued. 
In  June,    325,  the  Society  reconsidered  its  decision  and 
ordered   1  ie  Lancet  in   half-yearly  volumes,  and    in  the 
following'  January  it  was  decided  to  take    it  again   in 
weekly  numbers.    But  in  August,  1828,  a  vote  was  passed 
that 
This    Society,    considering   the   Lancet    as    a    publication 
injurious  to  the  respectability  and  best  interests  of   the 
profession    and    disgraceful    to    the    medical    men    who 
conduct  it,   resolves  that    its  circulation   in  the  Society 
be  henceforth  discontinued. 
An    attempt  made  in  January,  1835,  to    reintroduce    it 
failed,  but  was  successful  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in 
1836.     In   January,  1848,  the   Lancet  was   once    more  in 
disgrace;  but  two  years  later  it  was  again  taken,  on  the 
condition  of   one  member  making  himself  responsible  for 
the  subscription.     In   April,  1854,  the  Lancet  once  more 
offended  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
resolved : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of   this  Scciety  the 
conduct   of    the   Lancet   of   late  (more    especially   with 
reference  to  tho  prooeedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gay  at  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital)  has  not  been  such  as  becomes  the 
JDurnal   claiming   to    be    the    organ  of    an    enlightened 
and    honourable     profession,    and   therefore    that    it   be 
discontinued. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  it  was  again  ordered  for  the 
Society,  but  only  on  the  undertaking  of  a  member  to 
purchase  it  at  half-price.  In  January,  1856,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Lancet  should  again  be  received  into 
favour,  and  after  that  there  is  no  mention  of  further 
ostracism.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1840  the  Society 
ordered  the  Provincial  Meiical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the 
primordial  germ  of  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Mr. 
<Mffith8  makes  no  further  mention  of  it,  from  which  we 
may  perhaps  draw  the  moral  embodied  in  the  maxim, 
"  Happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no  history."  The  Society 
celebrated  Its  centenaiy  last  April  with  a  dinner.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  quote  some  verses  with  which  the  late  Mr. 
Greig  Smith  embellished  the  menu  card  at  his  secretarial 
dinner  In  1885 : 

Twelve  Medicos  of  high  renown, 
In  this  our  ancient  Western  Town, 

Harmoniously  combine 
To  take  in  books  for  culture's  sake, 
Meet  once  a  month  for  tea  and  cake, 

And  once  a  year  to  dine. 
These  twelve,  of  varied  reputation, 
Are  competent  to  treat  a  nation, 
For,  be  your  ailment  what  jou  please, 
There's  one  at  least  for  your  disease. 
Of  eyesight  should  you  threaten  Jobs, 
The  man  to  make  you  see  is  Cross  ; 
And  should  your  reason  show  a  flaw, 
The  man  to  lock  you  up  is  Shau-  : 
And  if  you  think  you  cannot  hear, 
Let  Harsant  peep  into  your  ear. 
From  hidden  holes  your  germs  to  ferret 
There's  none  so  'cute  as  Markham  Skcrriti: 
His  microscope  will  soon  determine 
How  Shingleton  will  kill  the  vermin  ; 
And  livers  weary  of  their  life 
Find  comfort  in  the  arms  of  Fyffe. 
With  Griffiths  strong  on  vaccination 
And  apt  Shakespearian  quotation, 
With  Lansdou-n  for  our  angiomas, 
And  Dobson  for  ronnd  celled  sarcomas. 
We  need  not  fear  :  but  if  more  ill, 
There's  Beddoe  and  there's  Prichard  still. 
Should  these  eleven  fail  to  msnd  you, 
Then  Grtig  Smith's  knife  will  gently  end  you. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PRISON 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Tbk  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1907,  shows  that  178,343  prisoners 
were  received  into  local  prisons  during  the  year,  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  by  the 
ordinary  courts,  as  compared  with  195,050  for  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  also  545  sentenced  by  courts-martial  as 
compared  with  648  for  the  previous  year,  and  19  230 
imprisoned  aa  debtors  or  on  civil  process,  and  1,164  in 


default  of  sureties,  as  compared  with  20,414  debtors  and 
civil  process,  and  1,208  in  default  of  sureties  for  the 
preceding  year,  giving  an  all-round  reduction  of  18  044  on 
the  year  ending  March  31st,  190S. 

With  a  view  to  making  possible  a  comparison  of  the 
existing  criminalily  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
measured  by  commitments  to  prison,  with  that  of  pre- 
vious years  the  Commissioners  for  tbe  past  four  years 
have  caused  a  table  to  be  prepared  at  all  prisons  showing 
the  actual  offences  which  were  the  causes  of  imprisonment, 
a  summary  of  the  result  being  given  in  this  annual  report. 
From  this  we  see  that  in  19C6-7  as  compared  with  1905-6 
offences  against  the  person  increased  by  78,  but  that 
offences  againet  property  decreased  by  25,  other  offences 
tried  at  assizes  and  quarter  eessirns  by  59,  indictable 
offences  tried  summarily  by  1 618,  and  other  offmces 
tried  summarily  by  15  039.  Last  year  the  Commissioners 
called  attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
imprisonment  for  drunkenness,  offences  againet  police 
regulations,  etc.,  misbehaviour  by  paupers  and  assaults, 
and  this  year  they  have  to  report  a  further  decrease  of 
5,202  for  drunkenness,  682  for  breach  of  police  regulations, 
etc.,  and  588  for  assault.  Also  a  decrease  of  1  572  for 
larceny,  1  835  for  prostitution,  and  2  319  for  begging  and 
sleeping  out. 

As  compared  with  population,  the  annual  proportions 
of  commitments  have  fluctuated  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  between  460.7  per  100,000  (in  1900-1)  and 
621,6  per  100  000  (in  1882-3).  From  190C-1  there  was  a 
progressive  rise  to  586.2  in  19C4-5.  and  since  then  the 
proportion  has  declined  to  516  2  per  100,000  for  1906-7. 

On  the  whole,  if  commitments  to  prison  furnish  an 
approximate  measure  of  the  numbers  of  criminal  acts, 
this  annual  report  is  highly  satisfactory. 

A  further  encouraging  sign  is  that  juvenile  delinquency 
(that  is,  under  16  years  of  age),  as  measured  by  prison 
statistics,  is  diminishing  year  by  year,  the  last  ten  years 
haviDg  shown  a  decrease  which,  the  Commissioners  say, 
is  almost  marvellous,  the  total  Lumbers  of  such  cases 
haviDg  declined  steadily  from  1,688  in  1897  to  728  in 
19C6-7.  Doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  commit  juveniles  to  prieon  ;  and  in  this 
relation  the  Commissioners  state  their  opinion  that  in 
the  case  of  the  young,  impressionable,  and  imaginative 
a  sentence  which  only  familiarizes  with  what  ought  to  be 
the  great  mystery  and  dread  of  tbe  interior  of  a  priscn, 
and  which  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  time  for  any 
reformatory  influence,  must  do  more  harm  than  good. 
With  regard  to  delinquents  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21,  the  report  contains  an  exceedingly  interesting  account 
of  the  special  reformative  measures  now  applied  to  the 
"juvenile-adult"  class  at  Borstal,  Dartmoor,  and  Lincoln, 
and  many  other  prisons,  and  widely  known  as  the 
"  Borstal  system "  ;  for  the  gratifying  results  of  its 
application  we  must  refer  inquirers  to  the  report  itself. 

As  in  previous  year3,  the  report  of  the  Medical  Inspector 
(Dr.  H.  Smalley)  is  of  particular  value.  It  has  often  been 
maintained  that  repeated  imprisonment  has  a  bad  effect 
on  the  habitually  intemperate,  that  is,  that  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  alcohol  precipitates  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens  and  epileptiform  convulsions,  which  result  even- 
tually in  progressive  mental  deterioration.  With  the 
object  of  settling  this  question,  inquiries  were  instituted 
at  all  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  it  was 
reported  that  among  212,000  prisoners,  of  whom  62,991 
were  convicted  of  actual  drunkenness,  only  246  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  w^re  treated  in  the  twelve  months 
under  review,  and,  further,  it  was  elicited  that  epilepti- 
form convulsions  were  rarely  observed  among  alcoholics 
in  prison.  The  unavoidable  conclusion  was  that  the 
periods  of  enforced  abstinence  bad  a  quite  other  than 
unfavourable  influence.  Another  point  of  interest  brought 
out  by  Dr.  Smalley  concerns  the  large  number  of  persons 
sent  to  prison  with  varying  degrees  of  mental  and  bodily 
defect.  The  cases  of  recognized  mental  defect  amounted. 
Dr.  Smalley  computes,  in  1906-7  to  some  6,000  prisoners, 
that  is  about  3  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  cumber  received,  and 
it  is  certain,  he  states,  that  large  numbers  of  others  are 
unrecognized  owing  to  the  shortness  of  their  sentences 
and  consequent  lack  of  time  for  observation.  As  regards 
physical  disease,  a  reference  to  Table  C,  Appendix  18,  in 
which  the  causes  of  death  are  set  forth,  shows  that  many 
prisoners  died  within  a  few  days  of  incarcetatlon,  and 
that  in  Dr.  Smalley's  words,  -prison  was  not  the  place 
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for  them."     One  or  two  of  these  will  saiEee  in  illustration 
though  many  others  might  be  quoted : 

A  fema'.e,  ajedS?,  received  into  prison  Apri'  7th,  1905  ;  died 
of  acute  nephritis  and  congestion  of  brain  April  8th,  1905 

Male,  aged  2*,  received  into  p-isoa  Jane  19th,  1906  :  disd  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculous  ot'  langsand  tub!  iugiiia 

Jane  22ad,  1905. 

MMe,  aged  40,  re:eived  Into  pi  1  Edber-Wfch,  190B;  died 
of  cirrhosis  ot  llvar,  ascites,  .iUure  Ostobtr  22nd, 

1905. 

The  total  number  of  deahs  in  the  local  prisons  was  132' 
and  in  the  convict  prisons  23.  Of  the  total  deaths  155 
were  due  to  natural  causes,  14  to  suicide,  2  to  accident, 
and  9  to  judical  execution.  The  death-rate  in  the  local 
prisons,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  total  number  cf 
prisoners  received,  was  0.51  per  1,000,  or  7.3  per  1,000  of  the 
average  numbers  daily  resident,  and  in  convict  prisons 
the  deaths,  excluding  2  eases  of  suicide,  give  a  death-rate 
of  8.2  per  1  C00  of  the  average  number  daily  resident.  One 
other  point  calls  for  mention,  and  that  is  the  death-rata 
in  convict  establishments  from  pulmonary  consumption. 
Counting  2  prisoners  wiio  were  released  on  medical 
grounds  as  dying  in  the  prison,  there  were  only  4  deaths 
from  this  disease,  or  1.33  per  1,000  of  the  daily  average 
population.  Comparison  with  former  years  shows  a 
decided  diminution  of  prison  tuberculosis  within  recent 
years,  and  a  further  comparison  with  the  mortality  'rom 
tuberculous  diseases  of  other  countries  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  our  penal  establishments ;  in  Eelgiuni  it  was 
2.7  per  l.OCO  Prussia  5  3  per  1,000,  Saxony  9.0  per  1,000, 
and  in  Bavaria,  Prance,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  10.0,  12  0, 
16.0,  and  19.1  per  1,000  respectively. 


A.  REPUTED    CURE   FOR  THE    OPIOI    HABIT. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  various  "  cures"  which 
have  been  put  forward  for  dipsomania  and  other  drug 
habits  have  proved  on  investigation  to  be  devoid  of  the 
properties  ascribed  to  them,  and  have  survived  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  fraudulent  quack  medicines,  the  attitude  of 
the  profession  towards  any  new  substance  put  forward  as 
a  cure  for  a  drug  habit  must  necessarily  be  one  0!  reserve, 
and  even  scepticism.  Nevertheless,  the  magnitude  of  the 
boon  which  would  be  conferred  by  a  drug  that  would 
really  benefit  the  victims  of  morphine,  alcohol,  etc.,  and 
the  wide  extent  to  which  the  habits  prevail,  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  attention  to  any  new  substance  for 
which  tbe  claim  is  made;  and  ii  its  credentials  appear 
satisfactory  after  a  preliminary  investigation,  a  fall  and 
fair  trial  is  certain  to  be  accorded  to  it.  During  recent 
months  sundry  reports  have  reached  this  country  about 
the  marvellous  efficacy  of  a  new  anti-opium  drug  which  is 
being  used  in  the  Malay  Peninsula;  and  as  the  drug 
appears  to  have  now  obtained  a  footing  here  also,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  summarize  the  chief  facts  which  are 
known  concerning  it. 

The  plant  fielding  the  drug  in  question  is  Combretum, 
tundaionm,  a  woody  climbing  plant  abundant  in  the  plains 
and  jungle  around  the  town  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  in  Selangor. 
More  than  one  version  has  been  given  of  the  accidental 
discovery  of  the  virtues  o!  the  drug ;  according 
to  the  account  given  to  Mr.  L.  W'ray,  Director  of 
Museums,  Federated  Malay  States,  a  party  of  Chinese 
woodcutters,  working  in  the  jungle,  ran  out  of  tea, 
and  tried  the  leaves  of  this  plant  as  a  substitute;  an  in- 
fusion of  the  raw  leaves  produced  bowel  complaint,  but  if 
the  leaves  were  first  roasted  a  fair  substitute  for  tea  was 
obtained  which  had  no  ill  effects,  Opium  dross,  or  the 
refuse  opium  after  being  smoked,  was  then  added  to  the 
beverage,  and  the  men  continued  drinking  this  in  place 
ot  tea  for  a  «  A'ter  that  time  It  was  fouud 

that  all  desire  for  onlnm  srnoking  had  been  lost.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mr.  J.  Q-.  Alexander,  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  Suppression  ol  the  Opium  Trade,  was  told 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  that  the  plant  was  brought  home  by 
mistake  by  a  collector  of  medicinal  plants,  who  prepared 
an  InfuBion  of  the  haves  and  tried  it  on  himself  BDd  a 
friend  ;  the  latter,  an  opium-smoker,  found  that  the  bever- 
age took  away  his  desire  for  opium.  Nothing  is  said  in 
this  version  about  previous  roasting  of  the  leaves,  or  of 
the  addition  of  opium  dross  to  the  infURion. 

Whichever  version  m»y  be  correct,  farther  trials  of  the 
drug  were  made,  and  the  results  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Selangor    Anti-Opium    Sooiety,    which    began    work    on 


November  3rd,  1906,  preparing  the  medicine  and  distri- 
tributing  it  gratis  to  those  who  applied  for  it.  The  number 
of  applicants  was  6,130  in  the  first  three  weeks  :  branches 
were  started  in  other  towns,  and  the  work  was  also  taken 
up  by  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  who 
supplied  the  medicine  to  many  thousands  of  people.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Wray's  paper1  that  from  Novtmber  16th 
to  23rd  about  395  patients  had  reported  that  they  were 
completely  cured  of  the  habit ;  no  records  were  kept 
before  the  first  date  mentioned.  Mr.  Alexander,  writing 
about  the  work  of  tbe  Meihodist  Mission,  taid  last  year, 
"  I  have  not  heard  of  any  relapses  as  yet,  although 
the  cure  has  been  going  on  for  mere  than  a  month,  the 
numbers  who  come  having  rapidly  increased  within 
the  past  fortnight."  Mr.  Wray  also  points  to  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  official  opium  return  for  the 
State  of  "Selangor  shows  the  consumption  during  Novem- 
ber to  have  fallen  below  the  average  for  the  previous  five 
months  by  no  less  tban  38  chests,  or  25  5  per  cent.,  with- 
out any  variation  in  industrial  conditions  to  account  for 
it.  In  December,  however,  the  consumption  was 
16  chestB  above  that  for  November,  which  he  thinks  was 
probably  due  to  the  return  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
patients  to  tbelr  cpium  pipes. 

The  method  of  preparation  and  administration  which 
appears  to  be  invariably  adopted  is  as  follows :  The 
branches  and  leaver  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  used. 
The  latter  are  separated  from  the  woody  portions,  which 
are  cut  into  thin  slices  and  short  lengths.  Leaves  and 
stem  are  roasted  separately  on  an  iron  plate  over  a 
charcoal  fire  and  then  mixed  together,  the  reason  for 
separating  being  that  the  leaves  would  be  chaired  by  the 
amount  of  heating  necessary  for  the  wood.  A  decoction 
is  then  prepared  by  boiling  from  8  to  11  oz.  of  the  roasted 
drug  in  4  gallons  of  water  for  three  hours  in  a  loosely- 
covered  vessel  and  straining,  at  first  rcughly  and  then 
through  a  white  cloth.  Each  patient  is  supplied  with  two 
bottles  of  the  decoction,  usually  holding  about  25  oz. 
each ;  into  one  he  puts  a  quantity  of  burnt  opium 
equal  to  the  amount  of  his  usual  daily  allowance, 
and  none  into  the  other.  A  dose  of  about  li  oz. 
is  taken  from  the  first  bottle  as  many  times  a  day 
as  the  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking, 
usually  three  or  four  times.  Each  time  a  dose  is  taken 
the  bottle  is  filled  up  from  the  second  until  the  latter  is 
emptied,  when  the  patient  continue*  taking  the  mixture 
that  remains,  without  further  alteration  of  its  composition. 
Thus  the  patient  begins  with  a  dose  of  opium  of  only 
about  one-sixteenth,  or  a  daily  dose  of  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  his  usual  dally  amount,  and  instead  of 
smoking  it  he  takes  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  residue  left 
after  rcastingitin  the  same  way  as  for  smoking;  with 
each  dose  he  takes  a  quantity  of  the  decoction  of  com- 
bretum,  and  the  amount  of  extract  of  opium  progressively 
diminishes  to  the  seventeenth  dose,  when  it  is  approxi- 
mately only  one-third  of  that  in  the  first  dose;  it  then 
remains  constant  to  the  last,  or  thirty  seeond  dose.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cure  is  then 
effected;  if  it  is  not  complete,  the  patient  obtains 
a  second  supply  of  the  medicine,  into  which  is  put  only 
halt  the  amount  of  burnt  opium  that  was  added  to  the 
first.  As,  however,  the  dose  has  been  already  reduced  to 
one-third,  it  appears  an  irrational  proceeding  to  increase 
it  again  to  a  half  prior  to  a  further  reduction.  In  some 
cases  a  third  bottle  Is  necessary.  When  once  the  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  patient  can  do  without  opium, 
further  use  ot  the  combretum  is  not  considered  to  be 
necessary;  the  ''cure  "  is  thus  not  a  mere  substitution  of 
one  drug  habit  for  another. 

Assuming  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  reported  cures 
achieved  by  the  treatment  just  described  are  genuine,  it 
is  important  to  ascertain  which  of  the  contributory  factors 
are  essential.  Mr.  Wray  ot  serves  that,  whether  the  aetivi 
ingredient  is  the  antiopium  plant  '■  or  the  burnt  opium 
administered  internally  in  gradually  decreasing  doses 
is  a  subject  worthy  of  investigation.  The  latter  is 
possibly  the  true  cause,  and  the  antiopinm  plant  may 
only  act  oe  an  astringent,  preventing  the  distwsin:: 
intestinal  troubles  which  usually  supervene  on  a  ato) 
of  a  customary  supply  of  opium.  The  amount  and  nature 
Ol  the  alkaloids  present  in  burnt  opium  is  also  a  promising 
field  of  inqniry.  The  charred  state  of  the  antiopinm  drug, 
which  was  in  use  up  to  quite  recvtlv.  sawestg  that  any 
1  •Joiimnl  11/  Ihr  Federated  Stn'.ny  S!alc<  VteMtMM,  December,  1906. 
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alkaloldal  principle  which  it  might  possess  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  roasting,  or  rather  charring,  to 
which  it  had  b  en  subjected."  The  drug  is  now  more 
lightly  roasted  than  formerly.  A  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  drug  nude  in  the  laboratory  oi  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  in  London  -  showed  the  presence  of 
some  substance  of  the  tannin  group,  but  not  of  an 
alkaloid  ;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  the  Govern- 
ment chemist,  reports  that  a  preliminary  investigation 
had  not  shown  the  presence  of  any  alkaloidal,  glucosiclal, 
cr  other  bitter  principle,  the  organic  matter  consisting 
principally  of  tannin." 

We  understand  that  chemical  investigation  of  the  con- 
stituents 0!  combretum  Is  being  continued  in  this  country, 
and  that  pharmacological  tests  are  also  being  carried  out 
with  preparations  made  from  it.  Until  the  results  of 
these  tests  are  published  there  will  naturally  be  reluctance 
to  depart  from  the  methods  of  administration  hitherto 
employed,  but  it  is  clear  that  these  leave  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired.  We  have  referred  above  to  the  irregularities 
involved  in  the  method  of  reducing  the  dose  of  opium. 
The  reports  from  Malaya  also  state  that  the  decoction  is 
very  subject  to  fermentative  and  other  changes,  so  that  it 
often  becomes  putrescent,  Bnd  has  to  be  thrown  away 
before  the  end  of  a  course.  No  doubt  British  pharmacists 
will  be  able  to  prepare  a  product  free  from  such  objec- 
tions while  obtaining  the  virtues,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  the  cruder  preparation. 

MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  laboratories  of  pathology  and  public  health,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  G.  Leslie  Eastes,  M.B.,  B.Sc,  have  been 
removed  to  38,  New  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W. 

A  German  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  recently 
been  founded.  The  Presidents  are  Professors  Baelz  of 
Stuttgart,  and  Nocht  of  Hamburg  ;  the  Secretaries,  Pro- 
fessor Fiillebom  and  Dr.  Mense  of  Caseel. 

The  recent  election  of  Dr.  Pierart  brings  up  the  total 
number  of  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
Belgian  Parliament  to  ten.  Of  these  four  belong  to  the 
Liberal  Left ;  four,  including  the  new  member,  to  the 
-Right ;  and  two  to  the  Socialist  Left. 

THE  Annual  Festival  Service  of  the  Birmingham  Ward 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  will  be  held  at  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  on  Tuesday  next,  October  22nd,  at 
8  p.m.,  when  the  Rev.  Canon  Newbolt,  M, A.,  Chancellor 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  will  preach.  Members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  cordially  invited.  Academical 
costume  will  be  worn. 

The  London  County  Council  will  again  in  January  next 
award  six  scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  each  to  persons 
wishing  to  become  midwives  ;  the  course  of  training  pro- 
vided will  extend  over  a  period  of  six  months.  Further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Officer, 
L.C.C.  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  visited  the  new  buildings  of  the 
school  of  advanced  medical  sciences  in  connexion  with 
University  College  Hospital  recently  to  see  the  medallion 
portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  Poore,  who  for  many  years  was 
physician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Albany;  Her  Royal  High- 
ness also  visited  the  nurses'  home  and  the  scientific 
departments  of  the  school. 

Appeal  is  being  made  for  further  support  for  the  Mission 
to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East.  Altogether  some  fifty 
asylums  for  these  unfortunate  people  are  maintained  by  it 
in  India.  At  one  of  these,  in  the  Punjab,  there  is  a  ward 
for  English  lepers,  which  at  present  has  five  inmate?.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Mission  is  Mr.  John  Jackson,  F.R.G.S., 
33,  Henrietta  Street,  Strand. 

In  view  of  recent  legislation, .trie  Life  Assurance  Medical 
Officers'  Association  believes  that  the  extension  of  its 
objects  to  include  the  medical  aspects  of  disease  and  acci- 
dent assurance  is  desirable,  and  medical  men  holding 
appointments  from  accident  and  disease  assurance  com- 
panies, and  other  members  of  the  profession  are  invited  to 
join  the  association  in  order  to  advaoce  the  study  of  this 
branch,  of  medicine.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  T.  D.  Lister,  50,  Brook  Street  London,  W.,  or 
Mr.  A.  Shillitoe,  F.R.C.S.,  2,  Frederick  Place,  Old  Jewry, 
London,  E.G. 

At  a  meeting  on  October  11th,  Dr.  J.  Magee  Finny  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland. for  the  coming  year,  Dr.  James  Craig  and  Sir  J.  W. 

2  Pluirmnceiitical  Journal.  January  26tli,  1907,  p.  77. 
8  Ibid.,  September  7lh,  1907,  p.  3il. 


Moore  being  respectively  reappointed  General  Secretary 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  As  Presidents 
of  Sections  the  following  were  chosen  :  Medical  Section, 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Redmond  ;  Surgical  Section,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Sir  H.  R.  Swanzy ;  Obstetrical 
Section,  Dr.  Hastings  Tweedy  ;  Pathological  Section,  Dr. 
A.  E  Parsons ;  Section  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Dixon  ;  Section  of  State  Medicine,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Dawson. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  towns  in  Madagascar,  accord- 
ing to  the  Consular  report,  differs  very  considerably. 
Tamatave,  although  on  the  coast  and  hence  more  exposed 
to  malaria  than  the  high  inland  regions,  shows  a  remark- 
ably low  rate  of  mortality.  Some  time  ago  much  good 
wotk  was  done  by  widening  the  streets,  doing  away  with 
the  slums,  etc.,  and  this  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect. 
While,  for  example,  in  May  of  last  year  there  were  in 
Antananarivo  204  births  and  543  deiths,  of  which  no  less 
than  396  were  from  malaria  alone,  there  was  only  one  death 
in  Tamatave  from  this  cause  during  the  same  period.  The 
capital  suffered  unusually  during  the  month  just  mentioned, 
but  malaria  would  seem  always  to  be  prevalent. 

A  quarterly  court  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men  was  held  on  October 
9th,  Dr.  Blandford,  president,  in  the  chair ;  thirteen 
directors  were  present.  One  new  member  was  elected  and 
the  death  of  one  reported.  It  was  decided  that  a  Christ- 
mas present  of  £544  be  distributed  among  the  annuitants 
of  the  charity,  each  widow  to  receive  £10,  each  orphan  £3, 
and  each  orphan  on  the  Copeland  Fund  £5.  Since  the  last 
court  a  donation  of  £100  had  been  received  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  W.  Cattlin,  E?q.  Mr.  Cattlin  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1880.  Five  letters  bad 
been  received  from  the  widows  of  medical  men  who  had 
not  been  members  of  the  Society  asking  for  relief,  but  for 
this  reason  it  had  to  be  refused,  as  relief  is  only  granted  to 
the  widows  or  orphans  of  deceased  members.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  anj  registered  medical  practitioner  who  at 
the  time  of  his  election  is  resident  within  a  twenty  miles' 
radius  of  Charing  Cross.  Full  particulars  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  the  offices  of 
the  Society,  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
The  Secretary  attends  there  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  4  to  5  should  a  personal  application  be  desired. 

The  annual  pilgrimages  from  Egypt  are  ever  a  source  of 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  for  such 
collections  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  insanitary  people  afford 
many  occasions  for  epidemics  of  cholera,  plague,  and  other- 
diseases  to  flourish.  Several  reports  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conseil  Sariitaire,  Maritime,  et  Quaran- 
tenaire  d'Egypte  for  1907  deal  with  the  health  of  those 
assemblages.  Fortunately  plague  and  cholera  appear  to 
have  been  absent,  but  other  diseases  carried  off  their 
annual  quota.  In  D>\  Soliman  Bey  Hamada's  report  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  Hedjaz  these  are  duly  enumerated. 
Malaria  still  seems  to  be  prevalent,  and  dysentery  and 
other  enteric  troubles  are  also  very  common.  Dysentery, 
as  Dr.  Crendiropoulo  points  out  in  hi3  report,  presents  the 
greatest  interest.  The  type  is  evidently  the  bacterial  or 
epidemic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  prevented. 
Generally  appearing  where  largo  numbers  of  people  are 
collected  promiscuously  together  it  is  probably  very  often 
spread  by  flie3  settling  on  and  contaminating  the  food  ;  in 
other  cases  the  water  supplies  become  infected.  In  encamp- 
ments something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis, 
but  when  the  people  are  on  the  march  the  difficulties  are 
obvious.  Still  the  excellent  sanitary  work  being  done  by 
the  Egyptian  Government,  under  the  able  direction  of  the 
Sanitary  Council,  of  which  Dr.  Armand  Ruffer  is  President, 
without  doubt  greatly  mitigates  the  evils  attendant  on 
those  campaigns,  and  every  praise  is  due  to  it  for  its 
laudable  efforts. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  —  The  Therapeutical 
and  Pharmacological  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  which  is  the  successor  of  the  Therapeutical 
Society,  will  hold  its  ordinary  general  meetings  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.G.,  at  4.30  p.m.  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month,  from  October  to  April, 
except  in  December,  when  the  meeting  will  be  on  the 
third  Tuesday.  The  President  of  the  Section  is  Dr. 
T.  E.  Burton  Brown,  CLE.  ;  the  Honorary  Secretaries  are 
Dr.  H.  Charles  Cameron  and  Dr.  J.  Gav  Duncanson, 
Wingfield  House,  Shooter's  Hill,  London,  S  E.,  by  whom 
further  particulars  will  be  supplied.  The  Epidemiological 
Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will  hold  its 
opening  meeting  next  Friday  evening,  when  Dr.  News- 
holme  the  President,  will  deliver  an.  address  dealing  with 
poverty  and  disease,  as  illustrated  by  the  course  of  typhus 
fever  and  uhthisis  in  Ireland. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL 
FORCi;. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  the  address  to  his 
constituents  on  October  10th,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  King 
for  the  organization  of  the  Territorial  Force  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  sketched  by  Mr.  Haldaoe  in  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  session.  The 
War  Office  were  asking  the  volunteers  and  yeomanry  to 
assist  in  this  organization,  and  Mr.  Haldane  expressed 
the  confident  expectation  that  officers  and  men  would 
be  obtained,  because  the  scheme,  while  giving  the 
volunteers  a  better  organization  and  status,  would  not 
in  reality  put  a  greater  burden  upon  thorn.  There 
would  be  fourteen  divisions  for  the  whole  country  ;  each 
division  would,  as  a  rule,  consist  of  three  brigades,  and 
each  brigade  of  four  battalions,  which  with  eight  extra 
in  Scotland  would  give  in  all  about  168  battalions  of 
infantry;  there  would  be  56  regiments  of  yeomanry 
which  were  already  in  existence,  and  a  due  proportion 
of  field  artillery  which  would  have  to  be  raised.  The 
territorial  force  is  intended  solely  for  home  defence,  and 
this  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing the  proposals  for  the  organization  and  administration 
of  its  various  branches. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  service  of  the  territorial 
forces,  Mr.  Haldane  said  that  the  Director-General  was 
then  in  Scotland  to  consult  with  the  medical  profession 
in  the  chief  centres  with  regard  to  its  organization. 
We  are  very  glad  to  observe  that  this  course  has  been 
followed  ;.  it  is  both  wise  and  politic,  for  if  the  medical 
service  is  to  be  at  once  popular  and  efficitnt  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  military  requirements  should  be  adapted 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  medical  profession  is  patriotically  desirous  of 
giving  its  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  country's 
citizen  soldierp,  and  of  this  it  has  given  many  striking 
proofs  equally  before,  during,  and  since  the  war  in  South 
Africa ;  at  the  same  time  experience  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  War 
Office  have  not  hitherto  possessed  sufficient  elasticity, 
and  have  made  undue  and,  as  we  believe,  unintended 
calls  upon  individual  members  of  the  profession,  who 
have  found  their  ordirary  civil  avocation  interfered  with 
by  military  duties.  Thi3  clashing  of  interests  might, 
as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  sympathetic 
study  of  the  conditions  of  medical  practice,  and  this 
truth  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  have,  we  are 
extremely  glad  to  notice,  fully  grasped.  A  scheme  has 
been  drawn  up  and  its  main  features  hava  been  already 
communicated  to  meetings  of  medical  men  in  (ilasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  by  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  who 
intends  to  continue  his  mission  within  the  next  few 
weeks  by  visiting  Manchester,  Laeds,  and  other  centres 
in  England.  It  would  be  premature  to  go  into  details 
of  tho  scheme,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  indicate  in 
general  terms  the  nature  of  the  proposals  which  have 


been  submitted  by  the  Director-General  for  the  con- 
sideration and  criticism  of  the  profession. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  the  new  scheme  follows 
pretty  clossly  the  general  lices  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Committee  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  its  report  of  June  19th. 
1906.  The  suggestion  of  this  Committee  to  constitute  a 
single  army  medical  corps  on  the  lines  of  other  con- 
solidated corps— artillery  and  engineers  —  has  been- 
adopted,  but  in  order  to  meet  special  medical 
requirements  the  regimental  system  will  be  retained. 
All  future  medical  officers  will  be  members  of  the 
territorial  medical  corps.  Not  more  than  two  medical 
officers  will  be  attached  to  each  battalion  or  unit,  the 
remainder  being  the  staff  of  the  medical  units  (field  and 
cavalry  ambulances,  stationary,  clearing,  and  general 
hospitals)  as  well  a3  sanitary  companies.  The  new 
corps  will  consist  of  c  fficers,  warrant  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men,  and  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  nurses  to  volunteer  for  duty  in  time  of  war  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  territorial  forces.  Future  appointments 
to  the  medical  service  of  the  territorial  forces  will  he 
gazetted  as  to  the  medical  corps,  and  existing  regimental 
medical  officers  will  be  invited  to  join  it.  The  order  of 
seniority  of  c fficers  of  the  corps  will  be  at  first  that  of 
their  seniority  at  present ;  an  officer  will  enter  as 
lieutenant,  will  become  captain  after  three  and  a  half 
years' service,  and  major  after  eight  and  a  half  jears* 
service  as  captain;  eventually  there  will  be  a  fixed 
establishment  of  colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels.  The 
corps  will  be  generally  modelled  upon  the  lines  of 
the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  of  the  regular 
army,  but  the  medical  units  for  the  various 
divisions  of  the  territorial  forces  will  be  as 
far  as  possible  raised  within  the  area  covered 
by  the  division.  The  existing  bearer  companies  and 
field  hospitals  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Volun- 
teers will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  consolidated  into  field 
ambulances  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  three  being  pro- 
vided for  each  division  of  the  territorial  forces.  So  far 
the  arrangements  are  merely  a  natural  expansion  of  the 
existing  organization,  but  in  addition  certain  new 
features  will  be  introduced.  It  is  proposed  to  make  an 
appeal  to  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  and  to 
members  of  the  public  health  service,  to  assist  in  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
service  of  the  territorial  forces.  Stationary  and  general 
hospitals  will  be  organized,  the  staff  consisting  of  hos- 
pital physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  territorial  area, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  staffs  of  the  local  civil  hospitals 
will  co-operate  with  the  divisional  staffs  by  giving  their 
services  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  civil  hospitals. 

The  importance  of  preventive  medicine  to  an  army  i& 
frankly  recognized  in  the  scheme,  and  members  of  the 
public  health  service  will  be  a9ked  to  promise  to  give- 
their  advice  should  troops  be  massed  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  own  spheres  of  work  in  time  of  war.  They,  like 
the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  will  be  invited  to 
become  officers  d  la  suite  of  the  medical  service,  and 
will  not  be  required  to  undergo  any  special  training,  nor 
is  it  proposed  to  make  any  demands  upon  their  time 
during  peace.  The  duties  they  would  assume  in  time  of 
invasion  would  be  identical  with  those  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  discharge  in  civil  life,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  officers  both  for  hospitals  and  for 
sanitation  who  will  be  found  ready  to  be  enrolled  will 
be  so  much  larger  than  the  actual  requirements  as  to 
allow  to  each  individual  the  utmost  elasticity  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  territorial  force. 

The  whole  corps  will  bo  under  the  Director-General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  by  whom  the  principal 
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appointments  'will  be  made.  The  personnel  of  the  corps 
will  be  distributed  to  combatant  units  forgeneral  medical 
and  sanitary  work,  to  field  ambulances,  to  hospitals,  to 
the  sanitary  branch,  and  to  the  administrative  divi- 
sional staS,  one  selected  officer  in  each  division  being 
appointed  for  administrative  duties.  In  framing  the 
scheme  for  training  and  appointment  of  medical  officers, 
especially  those  appointed  for  duty  with  battalions,  it 
has  been  sought  to  give  as  much  elasticity  as  possible. 
The  war  establishment  of  a  battalion  is  one  medical 
officer,  but  as  it  is  essential  that  a  volunteer  battalion 
should  have  a  medical  officer  with  it  during  the  annual 
camp  training,  it  is  proposed,  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  civil  practice,  to  appoint  two  medical 
officers  to  each  territorial  battalion  ;  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  generally  be  possible  for  one  of  these  to  attend 
the  camp  training,  while  the  other  will  be  asked  to 
fulfil  certain  specific  obligations  in  lieu  of  that 
attendance.  Should  neither  battalion  medical  officer 
be  able  to  attend,  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Division  will  have  power  to  arrange  for  another 
officer  of  the  territorial  medical  corps  to  attend  the 
camp  training.  In  the  same  spirit  arrangements  will 
be  made  in  the  case  of  subordinate  personnel  that 
attendance  in  camp  shall  not  be  absalutely  obligatory 
on  any  individual  should  his  business  render  such 
attendance  impossible.  The  Army  Council  intends 
that  the  arrangements  for  medical  organization  and 
training  shall  be  made  after  a  conference  between  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  each  area,  the 
results  of  the  conference  being  submitted  to  the 
Director- General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  who 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  corps;  he  will  appoint 
the  Principal  Medical  Officers,  staff  officers  from  the 
regular  medical  service,  the  officers  commanding 
medical  units,  and  the  whole  of  the  personnel  of  the 
sanitary  and  hospital  branches. 

No  doubt  improvements  in  detail  will  be  made  as 
the  result  of  the  conferences  which  are  taking  place 
between  the  Director-General  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  various  localities,  but  we  believe  that  the 
scheme  in  its  main  outline  will  commend  itself  to  the 
profession  generally,  and  that  it  will  also  have  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  majority  of  those  medical 
men  who  already  hold  commissions  in  the  volunteers. 


THE   TOXICITY    OF    HORSE    SERUM. 

Ix  the  September  issue  of  the  Montreal  Medical  Journal 
Drs.  Campbell  P.  Howard  and  Oskar  Klotz  discuss  the 
complications  and  accidents  which  occasionally  arise 
from  the  use  of  horse  serum  in  antitoxin  administra- 
tion. The  clinical  picture  of  "  serum  disease,''  as  the 
Germans  call  this  comparatively  rare  condition,  is 
fairly  well  known.  From  eight  to  twelve  days  after  the 
serum  inoculation  there  appears  at  the  site  of  injection 
an  exanthem,  usually  urticarial  in  character,  which 
rapidly  spreads  over  the  body.  It  may  persist  for  only 
a  few  hours  or,  at  the  most,  for  two  or  three  days. 
Coincident  with  the  appearance  of  the  rash  there 
is  an  elevation  of  temperature  ;  local  glandular 
enlargement  is  commonly  observed,  and  occasionally 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  glands  has  been  noted  ; 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  considerable  amount 
of  oedema,  resembling  the  oedema  of  nephritis, 
aDd  in  a  few  cases  there  has  been  slight  albumin- 
uria on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  appearance 
of  the  oedema.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is 
usually  little  affected,  and  convalescence  occurs  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  A  fatal  issue  is  very  rare,  but 
Dr.  Klotz  has  collected  some  cases  from  the  literature. 


"  The  nature  of  the  death  following  the  administration 
"  of  serum,"  he  sajs,  "  is  hardly  to  be  confounded  with 
'•  that  of  any  other  disease,  even  when  diphtheria  is 
i:  present.  The  symptoms  in  man  may  come  on  within 
"  five  minutes  of  the  treatment,  with  collapse,  uncon- 
"  sciousness,  convulsions,  and  death  as  the  result. 
"  Death,  in  some  instances,  takes  place  within  fifteen 
"  minutes,  and  the  symptoms  are  alike,  whether  the 
"  patient  is  suffering  from  diphtheria  or  not."  Amongst 
the  cases  quoted  is  that  of  Professor  Langerhans's 
2-year  old  sen,  who  was  given  13  c.cm.  of  serum  as  a 
prophylactic  measure  and  died. ten  minutes  afterwards. 
At  the  autopsy  no  abnormal  conditions  were  found  save 
some  vomitus  in  the  respiratory  tract.  Fortunately, 
these  untoward  results  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  undoubted  benefits  which  serum- 
therapy  ha3  conferred  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  these  complications  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Hamburger  and 
Moro,  quoted  by  Dr.  Howard,  believed  that  the 
phenomena  were  due  to  the  formation  of  precipitins 
which,  by  interference  with  the  circulation,  caused  the 
exanthem  mechanically ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown 
that  in  the  living  blood  no  precipitin  was  produced. 
Pirquet  and  Schick,  who  published  a  monograph  on  the 
subject  in  1905,  associate  the  manifestations  of  "  serum 
"disease"  with  a  chemical  interaction  between  the 
antigens  of  the  horse  serum  and  the  antibodies  of  the 
vital  reaction.  And  other  suggestions  have  been  tenta- 
tively put  forward  in  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
fact  that  after  reinjection  the  serum  disease  occurs 
more  frequently,  is  provoked  by  a  smaller  dose  of 
serum,  and  is  accompanied  by  more  intense  symptoms. 

Scientifically  allied  with  this  subject  there  are  the 
interesting  phenomena  of  anaphylaxis  in  the  guinea- 
pig,  that  is,  the  increased  susceptibility  to  intoxication 
by  horse  serum  manifested  by  guinea-pigs  which  have 
been  inoculated  previously  with  this  serum.  A  recent, 
contribution  to  the  investigations  on  these  problems 
has  been  furnished  by  Drs.  Rosenau  and  Anderson,  of 
the  United  States  Hygienic  Laboratory.1  According  to 
these  authorities  guinea-pigs  may  be  sensitized  with 
horse  serum  by  injections  made  directly  into  the  heart. 
Hence  they  infer  that  the  cells  lining  the  peritoneal 
cavity  or  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  do  not  necessarily  play  a  part  in  the  phenomenon 
of  hypersusceptibility.  The  sensitizing  substance  is 
not  dialysable  through  a  collodion  sac,  but  guinea-pigs 
may  be  sensitized  with  the  filtrate  obtained  from  horse 
sernm  after  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate,  a 
process  which  excludes  most  of  the  globulins  whilst 
retaining  most  of  the  serum  albumen.  The  toxic  sub- 
stance is  not  appreciably  influenced  by  formaldehyd, 
which  is  capable  of  destroying  the  poisonous  properties 
of  tetanus  and  diphtheria  toxins,  nor  is  it  altered  by 
various  ferments  such  as  pancreatin,  rennin,  invertin, 
pepsin,  and  many  others.  Is  the  toxic  principle 
specifics  Upon  this  question  the  observations  of  Drs. 
Rosenau  and  Anderson  are  worth  quoting  in  their  own 
words:  "The  toxic  action  is  quantitatively  specific  so 
"  far  as  various  blood  serums  are  concerned.  That  is, 
"a  guinea-pig  sensitized  with  horse  serum  is  more 
"  susceptible  to  a  subsequent  injection  of  horse  serum 
'■  than  to  a  subsequent  injection  of  the  blood  serum  of 
<;  cattle,  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  hogs,  etc.  The  specific 
"  character  of  the  hypersusceptibility  is  more  apparent 
'■  when  proteid  substances  of  quite  different  origin  are 
"  used  at  the  first  and  second  injections.    For  example, 

1-'  die*  upon  Uwcrturceptibitily  ami  Immunity.  By  M.  J.  Bpsenau 
and  John  F.  Anderson,  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  36.  Govern- 
ment Pricting  Office,  Washington.    1907. 
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"  guinea-pigs  sensitized  with  horse  serum  do  not  react 
"  at  all  to  subsequent  injections  of  peptone,  vegetable 
"  proteid  extracts,  egg  albumen,  or  milk.''  As  a 
corollary  to  these  results,  it  naturally  occurred 
to  the  investigators  to  determine  whether  guinea- 
pigs,  sensitized  with  albuminous  substances,  such 
as  the  last  mentioned,  would  be  sensitive  to 
subsequent  injections  with  horse  serum.  Tests  were 
performed  with  milk,  egg  albumen,  peptone,  and 
the  albuminous  substance  extracted  from  peas,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  animals  did  not  react  when  horse 
serum  was  injected  subsequently.  But  whilst  the  re- 
action with  horse  serum  is  specific,  this  property  is  not 
confined  to  the  serum  obtained  from  this  species  of 
animal,  since  the  guinea-pig  shows  quite  as  high  a 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  the  serums  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  cats.  In  fact,  the  authors  declare  in 
general  terms  that  "the  reaction  following  a  second 
"  injection  of  proteid  matter  in  the  guinea-pig  appears 
"  to  be  common  to  all  the  higher  forms  of  albuminous 
"  substances,  no  matter  from  what  source.''  The  dura- 
tion of  susceptibility  appears  to  be  very  long.  It  is 
stated  that  "there  is  no  diminution  in  the  susceptibility 
"  of  a  guinea-pig  to  subsequent  injectiocscf  horse  serum 
"  for  at  least  one  year.  The  longest  period  we  have 
"  observed  is  480  days.''  Consideration  has  also  been 
given  to  the  question  of  the  transmission  of  hyper- 
susceptibility  from  parents  to  offspring, and  the  authors 
have  found  that  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  the  toxic 
action  of  hor3e  serum  is  transmitted  through  the  female 
guinea-pig,  whether  sensitized  before  or  after  conception, 
but  not  through  the  male.  Xo  part  is  played  by  the 
milk  in  the  transference  of  this  susceptibility. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  inference  may  reason- 
ably be  drawn  that  pathologists  can  tell  us  much  more 
about  the  hypersusceptibility  of  guinea-pigs  to  horse 
serum  than  they  can  about  the  reasons  for  the  un- 
desirable results  which  occasionally  follow  the  use  of 
this  serum,  probably  much  the  safest  which  can  be 
employed,  in  human  therapeutics.  But  we  must  not  on 
that  account  regard  these  laboratory  experiments  as  no 
more  than  an  ingenious  display  of  scientific  gymnastics. 
^Anaphylaxis"  and  "antianaphylaxis  "  in  the  guinea- 
pig  are  something  more  important  than  the  latest 
fashion  in  experimental  research  and  abstruse  nomen- 
clature, partly  because  the  toxic  potentialities  of  serum 
are  of  practical  concern  in  therapeutics,  and  partly 
because  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  "  hypersusoepti- 
"  bility  "  is  in  some  degree  scientifically  akin  to  the  first 
stages  in  the  processes  of  immunization. 


RAT  FLEAS  AND  PLAGUE. 

The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Lister  Institute, 
to  inquire  into  problems  relating  to  plague  infection 
has  largely  concerned  itself  with  experiments  upon  the 
transmission  of  plague  by  fleas.  In  the  first  report, 
issued  last  year,1  many  interesting  articles  were  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  we  find  that  the  further  investigations 
on  fleas  which  have  been  considered  necessary  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  second  report,  a  full  notice  of 
which  was  recently  published  in  the  British  Mm  "■ 
•Toi-tiN-AL.2  It  is  clear  that  the  Committee  attaches  high 
importance  to  the  significance  of  rat  fleas  as  vehicles  in 
the  transmission  of  plague,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering what  are  the  salient  facts  elucidated  by  their 
tnquiry. 

1  British  Mvmcu  Journ.u.,  October 20th,  1906,  p.  1045. 
I'll.  July  20111,1907,  p.  155. 


In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  rat  fleas,  such 
as  are  commonly  met  with  in  India,  actually  do  bite  man. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  establish,  since  it  has  often 
been  denied.cn  the  authority  of  Gslli-Valerio,  that  the  flea 
can  thus  act  as  an  intermediate  agent  in  the  transmission 
of  plague  from  the  rat  to  man.  Bat  whilst  it  is  true  that 
the  species  of  rat  fleas  which  are  common  in  Europe,  upon 
which  Galli-Valerio  based  his  observations,  rarely  attack 
man,  the  common  rat  flea  of  India,  Australia,  and  Manila 
is  a  different  species  (Pulex  cheopis),  and  the  human  sub- 
ject is  by  no  means  exempt  from  its  bites.  In  the  course 
of  their  work  members  of  the  Committee  and  their  native 
attendants,  who  had  previously  been  well  immunized 
with  Hafi'kine's  prophylactic,  were  often  required  to  enter 
plague-infected  dwellings  in  Bombay.  On  the  bare  legs 
of  the  natives,  who  bad  remained  in  the  infected  rooms 
for  only  a  very  short  time,  large  numbers  of  fleas  were 
caught,  and  of  these  a  very  considerable  proportion  proved 
to  be  Pulex  cheopis  (51  out  of  113  in  one  case,  and  60  out  of 
80  in  another).  Still  more  significant  are  the  experiments 
in  which  captured  rat  fleas  were  kept  in  wide-mouthed 
jars  and  fed  by  the  daily  introduction  of  a  man's  hand  and 
forearm.  It  was  observed  that  they  bit  readily  enough, 
and  the  man  himself  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact.  In 
this  way  rat  fleas  could  be  kept  alive  for  nearly  four  weeks 
by  feeding  them  on  human  blcod. 

Recognizing  the  possibility  of  the  flea  being  an  infective 
agent,  it  is  desirable  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  quantity 
of  plague  virus  which  these  insects  are  likely  to  eonvey. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood  of  plague-infected  rata 
shortly  before  death;may  contain  as  many  as  100  million 
plague  bacilli  per  c.cni.  The  average  capacity  of  a  rat 
flea's  stomach  is  0.5  c.mm. ;  it  is  therefore  possible  for 
the  insect  to  ingest  as  many  as  5,000  plague  bacil'L 
Another  important  fact  which  has  been  ascertained  is 
that  multiplication  of  the  plague  bacillus  takes  place  In 
the  stomach  of  the  rat  flea. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  clear  that  the  flea  is  capable  of 
carrying  about  large  numbers  of  plague  bacilli,  and  the 
next  question  which  arises  is,  How  does  the  insect  dis- 
pose of  them  :  On  rare  occasions  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  the  flea's  oesophagus,  but  never  in  the  body  cavity  nor 
in  the  salivary  glands ;  and  no  evidence  has  been  obtained 
in  favour  of  infection  either  by  contaminated  mouth  parts 
or  by  regurgitation  from  the  stomach,  although,  as  a 
theoretical  possibility,  these  modes  of  infection  cannot  be 
excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that 
(1)  the  bite  of  a  healthy  flea  affords  a  sufficient  avenue  for 
infection  by  septicaemic  blood  spread  upon  the  bitten 
part;  (2)  plague  bacilli  are  present  in  the  rectum  and 
faeces  of  fleas  taken  from  plague  rats,  and  such  faeces  are 
infective  to  guinea-pigs  both  by  cutaneous  and  by  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation ;  and  (3)  that  the  flea  has  a  habit 
of  defaecating  whilst  it  is  sucking  blood.  An  obvious 
corollary  from  these  considerations  is  that  the  rubbing  of 
the  skin  consequent  on  the  irritation  produced  by  a  fltea- 
bite  is  a  very  likely  means  of  inoculating  the  body  with 
any  plague  bacilli  which  may  have  been  conveyed  to  its 
surface  by  the  insect. 

It  is  impossible  to  resort  to  direct  experiment  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  human  infection  may  actually  be 
induced  by  the  ageney  of  fleas,  but  valuable  indirect 
evidence  has  been  obtained  by  observations  on  the  lower 
animals.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  rats  are  ktpt  near 
to  each  other,  but  under  such  conditions  that,  whilst 
there  is  a  free  psssage  for  fleas  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
rodents  cannot  come  into  contact  with  each  other's  bodies, 
urine,  or  faeces,  plagu;;  is  readily  transmitted  from  rat  to 
rat.  In  different  scries  of  experiments  the  percentage  of 
successful  transmissions  has  varied  from  37  to  69.  The 
sarne  fact  has  been  established  in  experiments,  yielding 
over  50  per  cent,  of  positive  results,  where  fleas  have  been 
taken  from  infected  rats  and  directly  placed  upon  healthy 
animals.  Much  weight  is  added  to  these  observations  by 
the  fact  that  in  control  experiments,  where  fleas  were 
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excluded,  there  was  no  transmission  of  plague  from 
infected  to  healthy  animals.  These  investigations,  in 
which  guinea  pigs  were  employed  in  addition  to  other 
animals,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Committee  in 
"godowns,"  or  cabins,  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  From  their  earlier  observations,  published  in 
1906,  in  which  between  300  and  400  animals  were  used, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  "close  contact  cf  plague- 
,;  infected  animals  with  healthy  animals,  if  fleas  are  ex- 
"  eluded,  does  not  give  rise  to  an  epizootic  among  the  fetter. 
"  As  the  godowns  wtre  never  cleaned  out,  close  contact  in- 
"  eludes  contact  with  faeces  and  urine  of  infected  animals, 
"  and  contact  with,  and  eating  of  food  contaminated 
"  with,  faeces  and  mine  of  infected  animals,  as  well 
"  as  with  pus  from  open  plague  ulcers."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  if  lleas  are  present,  then  the  epizootic,  once 
"  started,  spreads  from  animal  to  animal,  the  rate  of  pro- 
l:  gi'jss  being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  fleas 
"  present."  The  disease  could  be  transmitted  without  direct 
contact  of  healthy  and  infected  animal,  as  was  shown  by 
one  of  the  experiments,  in  which  the  healthy  guinea-pigs 
were  not  put  iu  until  the  last  inoculated  guinea-pig  had 
died  and  been  removed.  Ncr  was  contact  with  contamin- 
ated soil  necessary,  since  plague  was  set  up  in  several 
guinea-pigs  and  a  monkey  which  were  placed  in  cages 
2  in.  above  the  ground.  But  when  the  animals  were  sus- 
pended in  cages  2  ft.  above  the  ground,  a  distance  outside 
the  jumping  capability  of  the  rat  flea,  they  did  not  con- 
tract the  disease ;  the  pos-iibility  of  aerial  infection  may 
therefore  be  excluded.  From  these  and  other  observations 
the  Committee  arrived  at  the  following  important  con- 
clusions :  "  Plague  can  be  transmitted  by  the  rat  flea  not  only 
"  from  guinea-pig  to  ratbut  from  rat  to  guinea-pig.  Further, 
"  it  can  also  be  transmitted  from  guinea-pig  to  monkey." 
Continuing  their  work  on  the  same  lines  during  the  off- 
plague  season  of  1906  and  the  plague  season  of  19C7,  the 
Committee  have  provided  additional  corroboration  of  the 
conclusions  already  formulated. 

Xot  confining  themselves  to  the  proof  that  fleas  can 
transmit  the  disease  from  experimentally  infected  animals, 
the  investigators  have  also  adduced  more  direct  evidence 
for  believing  that  the  spontaneous  disease  is  also  propa- 
gated by  these  insects  to  a  large  extent.  They  lay  stress 
on  the  anatomical  evidence,  whichT  shows  that  there  is  a 
close  correspondent^  between  the  localization  of  the 
primary  bubo  in  spontaneously  infected  rats  and  in  rats 
purposely  infected  by  flpas.  Amongst  5,138  rats  belonging 
to  the  former  class  the  percentage  of  animals  showing 
cervical  buboes  was  72,  whilst  axillary  buboes  were  present 
in  23  per  cent.,  and  inguinal  in  18  per  cent.  Flea-Infected 
rats,  117  in  number,  gave  cervical  buboes  in  61  per  cent. 
of  the  cases,  asillary  in  22  per  cent.,  and  inguinal  in  25 
per  cent.  In  no  instance  was  either  a  naturally  infected 
rat  or  a  rat  purposely  infected  with  fleas  found  to  exhibit 
a  mesenteric  bubo.  On  the  other  hand,  amongst  H9  rats 
experimentally  infected  by  feeding,  the  percentage  cf 
mesenteric  buboes  we.s  72.5,  whilst  the  percentages  cf 
cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  bubces  were,  respectively, 
36, 1,  and  1.  From  these  observations  the  authors  con- 
clude "  that  naturally  infected  rats  are  not  infected  by 
"  feeding,  and  that  these  results  afford  additional  evidence 
"  that  they  are  infected  Jsy  .the-agency  of  fleas."  In  con- 
firmation of  this  conclusion  experiments  are  cited  which 
show  that  the  distribution  of  buboes  in  guinea-pigs  arti 
flcially  infected  by  fleas  is  identical  with  their  distribu- 
tion in  those  animals  which  become  infected  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  placed  for  a  few  hours  in  plague- 
infected  "houses  in  Bombay. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  not  yet  completed  the 
issue  of  its  reports,  but  we  thick  we  have  said  enough  to 
shofv  that  the  details  already  published  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  plague,  and  we  await  with 
interest  the  appearance  cf  the  epidemiological  studies  of 
plague  in  Bombay  and  the  Punjab  villages  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  two  future  reports. 


EGYPTIAN     OPHTHALMIA. 
The    account    which    Mr.     A.     F.    MseOfUlan,    Chief 
Inspector  of  Ophthalmic  Hos;  -  j.t,  has  given 

of  his  four  years'  work  will  be  read  with  miwih  interest 
ip.  1072).  On  July  1st,  1903,  he  was  appointed 
ophthalmic  surgeon  and  administrator  of  a  travelling 
ophthalmic  hospital  in  Egypt.  His  first  stop  was  to 
make  a  general  tour,  accompanied  by  his  Egyptian 
assistant,  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  staying  in  seme  of  the 
more  important  towns  ;  his  coming  was  announced  by 
the  local  authorities,  and  poor  people  in  need  of  oph- 
thalmic treatment  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  Govern- 
ment general  hospitals  for  treatment.  Although  the 
treatment  was  necessarily  inadequate  owing  to  the  sboit 
time  spent  in  each  place,  the  tour  was  very  useful  in  giving 
opportunities  for  studying  the  general  conditions,  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  in  rousing 
them  to  the  necessity  of  having  their  eyes  treated.  The 
travelling  hospital,  in  reality  a  camp  consisting  of 
a  set  of  .large  tents,  was  ciuickly  in  working  order, 
and  very  scon  a  second  travelling  hospital  was  orga- 
nized;  as  a  result  of  representations  made  by  Mr. 
MacCallan,  the  Government  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
building  hospitals  in  large  towns,  one  or  more  yearly  as 
the  finances  permit,  and  has  given  that  gentleman  official 
rank  for  controlling  them  under  the  Director-General  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  idea  of  estab- 
lishing special  hospitals  was  adopted  because  there  was 
no  available  accommodation  in  existing  hospital.?,  and 
no  land  to  be  obtained  for  building  purposes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  and  because  the  large  number  of 
patients  attending  the  ophthalmic  section  daily  (often 
5C0)  would  have  disorganized  the  arrangements  of  the 
general  hospital.  Mr.  MacCallan  hopes  in  the  course  of 
eight  to  fourteen  years  to  have  a  special  ophthalmic 
hospital  in  eaoh  of  the  fourteen  provinces  of  Egypt. 
Further,  by  this  work  a  nucleus  of  Egyptian  ophthalmic 
surgeons  has  been  formed,  and  Mr.  MacCallan  says  : 
"  I  have  striven  to  instil  into  them  some  of  those 
"  traditions  and  axioms  of  ophthalmic  surgery 
"  which  I  learnt  during  my  three  years'  tenure  of 
"  the  post  of  house-surgeon  at  Moorfialds."  The 
most  important  step  of  all  seems  to  us  that  which 
Mr.  MacCallan  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  schools.  He 
says :  ''  It  is  in  the  Government  schools  that  we  must 
"  teach  ophthalmic  hygiene  by  the  practical  means  of 
"  the  treatment  of  the  eyes  of  the  trachomatous  pupils," 
and  he  states  that  he  intends  to  introduce  a  system  of 
regular  daily  inspection  and  treatment  of  the  eyes  of 
the  scholars  in  the  Government  schools  by  the  staff  of 
the  ophthalmic  hospitals  which  are  to  be  built  in  all 
the  large  towns.  We  protest,  however,  that  as  flies  and 
dirt  are  the  cause  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  mischief, 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  aid 
Mr.  MacCallan  in  bis  splendid  effort  to  abolish  contagious 
eye  diseases  in  Egypt.  Trachoma  is  so  common  in 
Egypt  that  it  used  to  be  called  Egyptian  ophthalmia, 
and  recent  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  Government 
schools  in  Cairo  has  shown  that  more  than  half  (51  per 
cent.)  suffer  from  this  one  disease,  and  an  even  larger 
percentage  (56.9)  was  found  in  the  Government  school 
at  Damietta.  If  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  realized  that 
there  was  a  cause  to  which  this  disease  must  be 
traced,  he  would  be  the  first  to  suggest  that 
a  special  scientific  commission  should  be  organized, 
and  a  portion  of  the  fund  he  has  so  generously 
provided  devoted  to  defraying  its  cost,  in  order  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  to  suggest  methods 
of  prevention.  A  study  of  the  reasons  for  its  great 
prevalence  in  Egypt  would  confer  a  great  benefit  not 
only  on  the  people  of  that  country  but  on  mankind. 
Trachoma  is  contagious,  and  therefore  due  to  some 
living  agent.  More  than  one  microbe  has  been  named 
as  the  cause,  but  on  insufficient   evidence,    and    the 
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quastion  deserves  and  demands  further  scientific  study. 
Once  established  the  disease  is  most  intractable  to 
treatment— a  reproach  to  ophthalmology.  It  should 
be  attacked  at  its  root,  and  for  this  two  things  are 
necessary.  First,  a  determined  and  well-organized 
effort  should  be  made  to  work  out  its  bacteriology,  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  'communicable  disease 
should  in  the  meantime  be  utilized  to  protect  children 
as  yet  uninfected.  Very  useful  knowledge,  such  as  the 
value  of  cleanliness  of  the  person  and  of  the  house,  and 
the  danger  of  flies,  might  be  taught  to  the  scholars  in 
the  schools.  Mr.  MacCallan,  however,  has  probably 
thought  of  this,  for  the  ability  he  has  shown  in  the 
difficult  task  of  organizing  the  hospital  scheme,  and 
the  amount  of  good  work  he  has  already  accomplished, 
is  a  guarantee  that  he  will  not  put  treatment  before 
prophylaxis.  His  plan  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
Government  schools  is  admirable,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
should  prove  of  infinite  value  if  imitated  in  other 
countries  in  which  trachoma  is  prevalent. 


THE  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  OF  RAILWAY  MEN. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  some  of  the  recent  railway 
accidents,  including  the  terrible  wreck  at  Shrewsbury 
this  week,  except  on  the  assumption  that  H19  responsible 
person  was  not  at  the  time  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  The  questions  put  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  the  inquiry  on  Wednesday  show  that 
he  bad  this  point  in  mind.  The  accident  seems  clearly 
to  have  been  due  to  the  driver  allowing  his  engine  to 
take  a  curve  at  the  speed  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
although  he  had  often  driven  the  train  before  and  knew 
that  he  ought  to  slow  down  to  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
hour.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  brakes  and  all 
the  other  mechanism  of  the  engine  were  in  good  order, 
so  that  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  human  instru- 
ment failed.  There  seems  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
supposing  that  either  the  driver  or  his  fireman 
was  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  aDd  the 
Tailway  officials  unanimously  repudiate  the  suggestion 
that  he  could  have  mistaken  his  position  and 
thought  himself  further  from  Shrewsbury  than  he 
was.  The  only  remaining  suggestion  seems  to  be  that 
the  driver  suddenly  broke  down  owing  to  illness  leading 
to  temporary  failure  of  his  powers  and  physical 
collapse.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pressed  the  locomotive 
foreman  at  Crewe  for  an  alternative,  but  no  answer  was 
given.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  elicited  from  the  locomotive 
superintendent  that  a  man  complaining  of  illness  while 
on  the  engine  plate  would  be  taken  eff  duty 
the  superintendent  adding  that  he  never  knew 
of  a  case  of  a  man  actually  collapsing  on  the 
plate.  To  a  further  question  whether  the  drivers 
ought  not  periodically  to  be  subjected  to  examina- 
tion, the  witness  replied  in  the  negative,  but 
added  that  he  made  a  point  of  seaing  the  express  men 
frequently,  questioning  them  about  many  details  and 
seeing  that  they  were  "right,"  which  he  explained  to 
mean  capable  of  taking  up  their  duties.  To  this 
Mr.  L'.oyd  George  made  the  obvious  retort  that  the 
locomotive  superintendent  could  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  their  physical  fitness,  and  the  wit- 
ness admitted  that  there  were  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  man  had,  for  instance,  a  weak  heart,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  assume  the  position  of  a  medical 
man.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  while  agreeing  with  this,  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  time  when  a  man  breaks  down,  aDd 
that  knowledge  of  his  condition  might  not  come  until 
it  was  too  late,  adding  that  to  drive  an  express  train 
must  be  a  tremendous  strain  having  regard  to  the 
responsibilities  involved.  The  officials  seemed  to  be 
disposed  to  deny  this,  but  the  public  will  agree  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  President  was  clearly  that  men  holding  sivh 


responsible  positions  as  drivers  of  express  trains  and 
signalmen  ought  to  be  subject  to  periodical  medical 
inspection  ;  this  we  have  frequently  urged  in  the  past, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  terrible  accident  may 
induce  the  Government  to  introduce  legislation  for  the 
purpose,  if  the  companies  will  not  spontaneously 
undertake  to  make  the  necessary  regulations. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 
Last  July  attention  was  called  to  the  decision  of  the 
Southwell  District  Council  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Dr.  Charles  Wills,  upon 
grounds  which  appeared  to  be  altogether  insufficient. 
A  meeting  of  the  council  on  October  4th  was  attended 
by  Dr.  Farrar,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  Major  Arcim.  The  inspectors  were 
informed  by  members  of  the  council  that  the  reason 
for  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  Medical 
Officer  was  that  Dr.  Wills  held  a  similar  office  in  five 
unions,  so  that  the  Southwell  district  only  received  ten 
weeks  of  his  time  during  the  year,  and  that  by  the 
appointment  of  a  second  sanitary  inspector  the  work  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  would  be  lightened. 
Another  member  hinted  that  the  real  reason  for  the 
reduction  was  ':  to  take  it  out  of  Dr.  Will?,"  because  the 
council  had  to  appoint  two  inspectors.  A  clerical 
member  of  the  council  argued  that  Dr.  Wills 
was  adequately  paid,  considering  the  amount 
of  work  he  did.  and  asserted  that  Dr.  Wills 
had  accepted  the  reduction.  Dr.  Farrar  immediately 
pointed  out  that  this  acceptance  was  subject  to 
reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
went  on  to  say  that  Dr.  Wills's  services  could  not  be 
measured  by  time,  because  he  was  a  sanitary  expert ; 
moreover,  there  were  116,CC0  acres,  or  nearly  180  square 
miles  in  the  union,  and  the  medical  officer  had  to 
travel  either  by  horse  or  motor  car  long  distances,  as  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  use  trains  to  do  his  work. 
So  far  from  his  work  being  diminished  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  extra  inspector,  the  fact  was  that  the  more 
inspectors  the  greater  would  be  the  work  of  the  medical 
officer  if  the  inspectors  were  active  conscientious  men. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  population 
had  doubled ;  the  reduction  proposed  would  only 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  a  penny  on  the  rateable  value 
of  the  union.  Dr.  Farrar  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  refuse  to  pay  one- half 
the  salary  as  at  present,  if  the  reduction  was  made. 
After  Dr.  Farrar  had  answered  certain  questions,  Dr. 
Hind  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would 
move  to  rescind  the  resolution  to  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  With  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  at  Wimborne,  we 
may  say  that  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Greenwood  has 
resigned  all  the  offices  to  which  he  was  recently 
appointed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  local  authority 
will  take  advantage  [of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded, 
and  bring  the  dispute  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 


DISCUSSIONS  AT  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Mi:.  Siiattook,  the  new  President  of  what  used  to  be 
the  Pathological  Society  and  is  now  the  Pathological 
Section  of  the  Loyal  Society  of  Medicine,  has  in- 
augurated his  reign  by  the  introduction  of  a  chaDge  in 
the  manner  of  discussing  papers  which  we  believe  will 
have  a  salutary  effect.  In  the  presidential  address  with 
which  he  opened  the  work  of  the  session  on  Tuesday 
last  he  said  it  had  hitherto  been  the  practice,  after  a 
paper  had  been  read,  for  subsequent  speakers  to  make  their 
observations  in  a  set  or  continuous  form.  In  place  of 
this  he  proposed  to  substitute,  during  his  year  of  office, 
another  method  of  discussion,  which  might  by  contrast 
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be  called  that  of  interruption.  This  was  the  method 
which  persons  adopted  in  discussing  any  subject 
privately.  Its  advantages  were,  he  submitted,  that 
it  would  encourage  debate  by  making  it  much 
easier  for  members  to  take  part  in  it;  it  would 
elicit  opinions  more  effectively,  and  it  would  be 
less  tedious  to  those  who  listened.  The  method, 
in  short,  was  that  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Soeratic,  as  illustrated  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 
.Surely,  said  Mr.  Shattoek,  no  higher  guarantee  of  its 
value  was  needed  than  this.  It  was,  he  thought,  a 
method  particularly  adapted  for  the  discussion  of 
scientific  questions.  As  long,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Shattoek,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  praesidium 
1 1  dulce  decus  of  the  Pathological  Society,  holds 
sway,  the  formal  debate  is  to  be  abolished. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  too  often 
a  weariness  both  to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit, 
and  that  it  has  the  serious  drawback  of  giviDg  an 
unfair  advantage  to  mere  fluency  of  speech  at  the 
expense  of  sound  thought.  There  is  far  too  much 
oratory  in  this  country  as  it  is;  for  examples  of  its 
evils  we  need  look  no  further  than  to  the  debates  in 
what  Carlylo  irreverently  called  the  Grand  Palaver 
House.  Under  the  new  dispensation  readers  of  papers 
in  the  Pathological  Section  will  have  to  stand  the 
fire  oJ  questions  arising  directly  out  of  the  subject 
dealt  with  ;  many  men  can  throw  useful  light 
on  a  question  by  asking  for  explanations  or  by 
casual  reaiarks  who  do  not  care  to  make  a  set  speech. 
We  believe  that  by  the  method  introduced  by 
Mr.  Shattoek  time,  and  possibly  temper,  will  be  saved, 
and  a  freer  expression  of  opinion  will  be  secured.  His 
proposal  is,  we  believe,  entirely  original  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
similar  method  was  enjoined  on  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Society 
when  it  was  founded  in  1805.  In  the  preface  to 
the  statutes  of  that  body,  the  following  passage 
occurs  :  "  The  reading  of  such  communications 
"  as  are  presented  to  the  Society  forms  one  part  of 
"  its  ordinary  business.  The  interchange  of  practical 
"  knowledge,  in  the  way  of  easy  conversation,  is  the 
"  other,  and  the  President  and  Council  have  much 
"  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  important  advantages 
"  which  have  resulted,  and  still  continue  to  result,  from 
"  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded,  in  a  meeting  of 
"  liberal  and  enlightened  professional  men,  of  stating 
"  difficulties,  imparting  observations,  or  suggesting 
"  improvements  in  practice.  ...  It  may  be  proper, 
"  however,  to  remark,  that  it  does  not  at  all  enter  into 
"  the  plan  of  this  institution,  to  suffer  its  proceedings 
"  to  assume  the  form  of  debate  or  disputation."  We 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  precedent  once  more 
established  by  Mr.  Shattoek  will  be  followed  by  other 
medical  societies. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 
At  the  recently-held  International  Congress  of 
Alienists  at  Amsterdam  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Easterbrook,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Ayr  Asylum,  on  the  Sanatorium  Treatment  of 
Active  Insanity  by  Rest  in  Bed  in  the  Open  Air.  Dr. 
Easterbrook  stated  ihat  previously  to  1902  he  had  been 
acustomed  to  preseribe  exercise  in  the  open  air  for 
those  eases  of  active  insanity  whose  physical  condition 
did  not  require  confinement  to  bed  in  the  asylum  hos- 
pital, but  that  after  that  date,  and  until  the  opening  in 
1906  of  the  specially  designed  hospital1  for  the  sana- 
torium treatment  of  active  insanity,  he  had  submitted 
all  new  patients  to  a  preliminary  course  of  indoor 
treatment  in  bed.  This  indoor  rest  treatment,  which 
is  noiv  becoming  eocurnonly  applied  to  all  cases  of 
recent  or  acute  insanity,  he  found  to  give  favourable 
f  Beitish  Medical  Joubnal,  September  14th,  1907,  p.  634~ 


results  so  far  as  the  mental  condition  of  his  patients 
was  concerted,  a  comparison  of  the  recovery-rates  of 
those  treated  byr  rest  in  bed  showing  a  slight  increase 
on  those  of  the  patients  treated  by  exercise.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  generally  a  retardation  of  the 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition,  general  meta- 
bolism, and  non-nervous  functional  activity  which 
was  often  observed  after  exercise  in  the  open  air.  To 
remedy  this  matter  he  instituted  rest  in  bed  in  the 
open  air,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital 
all  newly-admitted  patients  have  been  straightway 
placed  in  beds  in  the  verandahs  attached  to  the 
reception  wards  of  the  hospital,  where  they  remain 
during  the  whole  of  the  daylight  hours,  anil  he  has 
found  that  this  treatment  combines  the  advantages  of 
both  former  methods.  There  is,  he  stated,  a  rapid 
subsidence  of  the  nervous  and  mental  symptoms  as  a 
rule  within  two  or  three  weeks,  an  increase  of  the  hours 
of  9leep  at  night,  not  counting  light  slumbers  during 
the  day,  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical 
condition,  the  quality  of  blood  improving,  appetite 
increasing,  and  an  increase  of  weight  amounting  to 
51b.,  6  lb.,  or  7  lb.  occurring  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  This  practice  having  proved  so  beneficial 
to  newly-admitted  patients,  he  has  since  extended  it  to 
other  patients  during  their  relapses  and  phases  of  active 
insanity,  with  a  like  result.  This  treatment  has  not 
been  established  long  enough  to  afford  a  statistical 
expression  of  the  results,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  rest  out  of  doors  is  superior  to  rest  within  doors 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  extensive  verandah 
accommodation  found  at  so  many  general  hospitals  for 
patients  confined  to  bed  should  not  be  provided  at 
asylums.  Doubtless,  the  open-air  treatment  of  suitable 
cases  of  insanity  has  long  been  employed  by  isolated 
medical  men  ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  one  physician,  lately 
deceased,  who  treated  for  nearly  forty  years  all  cases 
of  recent  insanity  on  the  lines  now  generally  accepted 
as  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, but  as  a  routine  treatment  for  the  non-tuber- 
culous acute  insane  it  was,  we  believe,  first  instituted 
in  America  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Dent  in  1901,  a  fact  to  which 
Dr.  Easterbrook  alluded  in  his  paper.  As  a  means  of 
treatment  of  the  tuberculous  insane,  and  further,  as 
diminishing  the  risk  of  the  tuberculous  infection  of 
other  patients,  the  advantages  of  prolonged  rest  in  the 
open  air  are  obvious,  but  with  regard  to  the  non-tuber- 
culous insane  it  is  possible  that  the  beneficial  influences 
of  direct  sunlight  and  open  air  have  not  baen  even  yet 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  erection  of  specially-constructed  sanatoriums  with 
this  object  will  undergo  further  development. 

MORAL  SURGERY. 
In  that  organ  of  sweefcoess  and  light,  the  Daily  Express, 
of  September  21st,  1904,  an  account  was  given — it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  from  an  American  source — of  a 
surgical  operation  that  had  restored  an  incorrigibly 
criminal  boy  to  mental  and  moral  health.  Similar 
operations  wer9  said  to  have  been  performed  two 
years  before,  and  it  was  a'leged  that  ':as  a  result  it  is 
"now  accepted  data  (sic)  that  injuries  to  the  brain 
"  through  accident  or  war,  through  the  carelessness  of 
"  drunken  parents  or  nurses,  or  received  by  children  at 
"  play,  are  frequent  causes  of  the  development  ot" 
"  criminality  and  desperate  homicie'e."  "Science,"  it 
was  added,  "with  faith  in  this  new  belief,  set  to  work 
"  and  has  now  proclaimed  that  criminal  mankind  can 
'■  be  redeemed."  Criminal  tendencies  were  in  fact  to  be 
extirpated  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  and  crime,  including 
such  compara'ive  trifles  as  burglary,  tramping  and 
lying,  was  to  be  eliminated  from  the  social  body 
more  drastically  and  more  successfully  than  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  succeeded  in  "putting  down  '  suicide. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  American  pioneers  o£ 
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moral  surgery,  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  has  recently 
reported  to  the  Incorporated  British  Phrenological 
Society  the  ease  of  a  boy  who  was  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  bully, 
and  a  terror  to  his  family,  and  who,  after  being  tie 
phined,  became  quite  a  decent  member  of  society.  We 
are  told  that  he  not  only  lost  his  bad  propensities,  but 
showed  higher  moral  feelings.  The  case  would  seem  to 
afford  some  confirmation  of  the  ancient  belief  that  a 
nan  could  be  delivered  from  evil  spirits  by  making  a 
tale  in  his  skull  through  which  they  escaped.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Hollander  on  his  brilliant  success  as  a 
surgical  exorcist.  It  opens  up  a  hops  that  an  easy  cure 
may  be  found  for  the  "Sins  of  Society"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much.  It  is  the  penalty  of  genius  nowadays  that 
its  utterances  are  often  made  to  appear  in  a  blaze  of 
sensational  publicity  which  must  be  disconcerting  to 
the  modesty  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  man 
of  science.  This  penalty  Dr.  Hollander  has  suffered 
to  a  degree  which  must  be  peculiarly  distasteful 
to  a  person  of  his  retiring  disposition.  Not  only  has  his 
case  been  trumpeted  forth  in  most  of  the  London  news- 
papers, but  the  reports  have  in  some  cases  been  illus- 
trated with  portraits  which,  though  we  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  illustrious  original,  we  venture  to 
think  must  be  libellous.  The  newspapers  are  really 
somewhat  unkind  to  Dr.  Hollander,  for  this  is  by  no 
means  the  first  ticae  that  they  have  given  an  ucdesired 
prominence  to  his  name.  He  has  written  to  us  to 
complain  of  this,  and  we  hope  the  newspapers  will  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hollander  extremely  objects 
to  the  "  discreditable  sensation  "  which  the  publication 
of  his  views  on  the  possibilities  of  surgery  as  a  cure 
for  certain  forms  of  insanity  have  produced.  There  is 
however,  this  excuse  for  the  newspaper  scribes,  that 
they  doubtless  believed  that  a  new  discovery  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  mar  kind  had  been  made, 
and  theiefore  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
claim it  to  the  world.  Perhaps  Dr.  Hollands 
will  develop  the  resources  of  moral  surgery  still 
further.  We  remember  to  have  read  some  years  ago  a 
novel'  in  which  a  doctor  tried  grafting  the  centres  of 
speech  and  memory  from  a  criminal  into  the  brain  of  a 
voutg  lord  who  had  lost  these  faculties  as  a  result  of  an 
injury  to  his  head.  In  regard  to  the  purpose  intended, 
the  operation  was  successful,  but  unfortunately  the 
criminal  tendencies  of  the  man  from  whom  the  graft 
was  taken  were  transplanted  at  the  same  time.  The 
young  lord  took  to  burglary  and  murder,  but  was  cured 
by  a  second  operation  in  which  the  criminal  brain  graft 
was  removed.  Might  not  Dr.  Hollander  try  the  effect  of 
grafting  the  moral  centres  from  some  suitable  subjects — 
and  there  is  so  much  altruistic  sentiment  professed  at  the 
present  day  that  we  are  sure  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
volunteers  in  so  good  a  cause — and.;  transforming 
hooligans  and  other  pests  of  society  into  good 
citizens  ?  Of  course  he  will  have  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  Star,  for  we  regret  to  see  thcct 
that  illuminating  periodical  has  appended  to  a  letter 
from  him  a  note  which  seems  to  show  that  it  regards  his 
with  some  distrust.  An  alarmed  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Leader  thinks  it  necessary  to  write  to 
express  the  hope  that  "  no  exaggerated  value  i3  going  to 
"  be  attached  to  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander's  views.'-  We 
think  we  can  give  him  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  anxiety  on  this  point. 


TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  MEDICINE. 
Tnt  his  fifth  volume  of  Clinical  Studies,  recently  pub- 
lished, Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell  includes  an  introductory 
lecture  delivered  by  him  before  his  winter  course  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  value  of  systematic  lectures.     He  realizes,  in 
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the  first  place,  the  great  difficulty  experienced  by  any 
lecturer  on  medicine  in  the  present  day  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  dealing  adequately  with  the  whole 
subject  within  the  compass  of  a  hundred  lectures,  and 
he  explains  that  he  endeavours  to  get  over  this  by 
devoting  his  time  to  the  more  important  subjects,  and 
to  those  diseases  commonly  met  with  in  practice, 
which  is  after  all  the  only  reasonable  method  to  pursue, 
although,  perhaps,  no  two  teachers  would  entirely  agree 
on  the  list  of  subjects  selected  as  of  chief  importance, 
lit?  says,  moreover,  that  his  aim  as  a  lecturer  is  to 
convey  information  in  as  useful  a  form,  in  as  great  a 
quantity,  and  as  pleasantly,  impressively,  and  attrac- 
tively as  possible.  No  doubt  all  lecturers  aim  at  this, 
but  attain  it  in  very  varying  degrees.  On  one  occasion 
Dr.  Bramwell  had  some  of  his  lectures  reported  in 
shortland,  but  the  Tesults  were  not  very  satisfactory.' 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  better  for  students 
not  to  take  down  lectures  verbatim,  but  to  be  content 
with  noting  the  main  points  ;  a  student  who  listens 
carefully,  and  writes  out  an  abstract  of  the  lecture 
after  getting  home,  probably  gains  more  knowledge 
than  he  whose  attention  is  occupied  with  the  mechanical 
business  of  note-taking.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
upon  which  differences  of  opinion  exist.  Dr.  Bramweil 
rightly  insists  upon  giving  vitality  and  interest  to 
systematic  lectures  by  combining  them  with  ward  woik 
and  seeking  in  the  hospital  living  examples  of  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  classroom.  In  no  other  way  can 
systematic  lectures  ba  made  of  value.  He  deplores  the 
extent  to  which  students  allow  themselves  to  ba 
cramped  by  the  requirements  of  examination,  and 
thinks  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  examina- 
tion difficulties.  This  is  an  opinion  which  we  com- 
pletely share  so  far  as  the  final  examination  is 
concerned,  but  may  there  not  be  something  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  minds  of  students  become  cowed 
by  the  cramming  which  they  undergo  for  the  earlier 
examinations,  so  that  they  come  to  their  final  examina- 
tions without  that  mental  freshness  and  capacity  for 
taking  interest  which  are  to  be  desired  ? 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  CLINICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Section  of  the  new 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  the  President,  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow,  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  address 
the  great  services  done  for  medicine  by  the  Clinical 
Society  of  London  of  which  the  Clinical  Section  is  the 
lineal  representative.  The  first  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Society  which  was  held  on  January  10th,  1868,  was 
addressed  by  the  venerable  President,  Sir  Thomas 
Watscn,  who  dwelt  on  the  great  deficiency  of  modern 
medicine  on  the  therapeutical  side,  and  appealed  for 
attempts  to  be  made  to  bring  the  therapeutical  depart- 
ment of  medicine  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  those' other 
parts  which  are  strictlyministerial  to  this.  And  theobjeet 
was  to  be  attained  by  making  the  bedside  observation  of 
disease  as  accurate,  complete,  and  useful  as  possible. 
The  initial  rules  suggested  ten  minutes  as  the  usual 
time  to  be  allowed  for  a  communication — a  regulation 
which  indicated  the  necessity  of  keeping  close  to  the 
case,  but  has  certainly  not  been  generally  observed  in 
recent  years.  The  method  of  investigation  to  be  pursued 
by  the  Society  was  "  absolutely  intolerant  of  spoculntive 
"  nonsense  and  the  non-scientific-  use  of  the  imagination." 
Small  committees  of  ono  or  more  members  to  investigate 
incomplete  cases,  and  larger  committees  to  investi 
clinical  and  therapeutical  questions  were  also  planned, 
and  by  their  agency  enormous  advantages  had  since 
accrued  to  medicine.  Hyperpyrexia!  rheumatism  was 
one  of  the  earliest  subjects  discussed,  and  received 
its    clinical    quietus    in    an    elaborate    rep-n-t    of    a 
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special  committee  submitted  to  the  Society  in  1882' 
In  iiis  presidential  address  Sir  James  Paget  re- 
marked that  clinical  facts  were  as  certain  as 
anything  in  biology  and  had  remained  certain  for 
centuries,  while  the  explanation  of  them  had  changed 
with  every  successive  change  in  physiology,  and  he 
contended  for  the  dignity  and  immense  value  of  case 
records.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions Sir  Lauder  Brunton  reported  his  initial  case  of 
angina  pectoris  treated  by  amyl  nitrite — an  instructive 
example  of  physiological  suggestion.  In  the  next 
volume  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  reported  a  case  of 
hemiplegia  in  a  syphilitic  subject,  and  therein 
anticipated  what  has  subsequently  become  common 
knowledge  respecting  the  different  mndts  in  which 
syphilis  can  affect  the  brain.  Sir  W.  Gall's  two 
valuable  papers  on  anorexia  nervosa  and  on  the 
cretinoid  state  supervening  in  adult  life  in  women 
showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  clinicians  of  his 
time.  Sir  Thomas  Barlow  considered  the  term 
"  anorexia  nervosa  "  and  the  lines  of  treatment  advo- 
cated by  Gull  both  admirable.  The  report  cf  the 
Committee  on  Myxoedema,  of  which  Dr.  Old  was 
Chairman,  submitted  in  1888,  rendered  the  volume  for 
that  year  the  most  valuable  publication  of  the  Society. 
Hilton  Fagge,  Buzzard,  Anstie,  and  Dyce  Duckworth  all 
contributed  valuable  clinical  material  in  the  early 
struggling  years  of  the  Society.  Sir  W.  Jenner's  Presi- 
dential Address  and  Murchisen's  contributions  on  the 
period  of  incubation  of  scarlet  fever  and  some  other 
fevers  paved  the  way  for  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Periods  of  Incubation  of  Acute 
Specific  Diseases,  edited  by  Dr.  Dawson  Williams. 
Another  important  report  was  that  on  antitoxin  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Pasteur,  which  led 
to  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  that  method  in  the 
English  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The  Presidential 
Addresses  of  Sir  A.  Clark,  Sir  W.  Broadbent,  and 
othet  physicians  met  with  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  speaker,  and  he  drew  particular  atten- 
tion to  certain  papers  on  localized  obliterative 
arteritis,  thinking  it  almost  certain  that  other  types 
of  recoverable  arterial  sclerosis  and  combined 
arteritis  and  phlebitis  would  be  found  if  looked  for ; 
and  that  chronic  forms  of  erythromelalgia  yielded 
evidence  of  localized  lesions  more  marked  on  the 
arterial  than  on  the  nerve  side.  The  work  done  by  the 
Society  in  the  elucidation  of  many  skin  diseases  was 
eulogized ;  and  much  of  the  surgical  work  and  two 
surgical  reports — that  on  spina  bifida,  edited  by  Mr. 
Parker  and  Mr.  Shattock,  and  that  on  Charcot's  joint 
disease,  edited  by  Mr.  Pollard — were  declared  to  be 
excellent.  Lord  Lister's  philosophical  discourse  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  ligatures  was  brought  to  mind  ; 
and  the  successive  invasions  of  surgery  on  diseases 
of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  on  some 
of  those  of  the  brain  and  cord,  were  duly  noted. 
The  surgery  of  the  appendix,  Mr.  Henry  Morris's  opera- 
tion of  nephrolithotomy,  operations  on  the  pancreas 
and  liver,  those  for  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  typhoid, 
for  gastric  ulcer,  for  neoplasms  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  injuries  of  the  spleen  were  also  amongst  the 
triumphs  of  surgery  chronicled  in  these  Transactions. 
The  index  to  the  first  thirty  volumes,  with  its  endless 
cross-references,  industriously  prepared  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
was  pronounced  invaluable  for  clinical  investigation.  Of 
the  128  original  members  of  the  Society  26  still  survive. 
As  regards  the  future,  the  work  of  the  Section  will  be 
rather  that  of  eases  than  subjects.  Demonstrations  of 
living  specimens  will  be  the  leading  feature  of  every 
meeting,  and  after  the  informal  inspection  in  the  ante- 
raoms  before  the  meeting,  each  case  will  be  fully 
demonstrated  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  itself. 
Modern  methods  of  clinical  investigation  will  also  be 
discusse  1. 


THE  GERMAN  ANTIQUACKERY  LEAGUE. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  jubilee  of  the  Anti- 
quackery  Union  of  Amsterdam,  the  German  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Quackery,  founded  on  November 
11th,  1905,  convened  an  international  meeting,  which 
was  held  on  September  24th,  in  the  Langenbeck  Haur, 
Berlin.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  oe 
Dr.  Siefart,  President  of  the  German  Society,  and  Dr. 
Rost  represented  the  Imperial  Health  Office.  Oo  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Xeustiitter,  of  Munich,  it  was  decidea 
to  amalgamate  all  the  bodies  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
gress  into  one  association.  It  was  further  decided  that 
twice  a  year  reports  should  be  furnished  from  the  locai 
bodies  to  the  Central  Committee,  and  that  these  should 
be  published  in  the  Gemndheit&lehrer,  a  periodica! 
edited  by  Dr.  Kanton,  of  Warnsdorf.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  that  similar  associations  should  be  formed  in 
other  countries.  An  exhibition,  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  Committee,  was  held  in  con- 
nexion with  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
Demography.  It  consisted  largely  of  a  collection  of 
quack  literature,  medicines,  and  apparatus  made  by  Dr. 
Carl  Alexander,  of  Breslau,  with  a  number  of  similar 
things  illustrating  quackery  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  from  the  private  collection  of 
Professor  George  Meyer,  of  Berlin.  The  exhibition  was 
arranged  in  ten  sections,  and  covered  the  whole  field  of 
quackery,  including  magnetic  healing,  prayer  cures,  and 
Nature-healing.  The  statistical  section  showed  the 
enormous  development  of  quackery  in  Germany;  it  was 
estimated  that  in  Berlin  alone  the  number  of  quacks  had 
increased  by  80  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Another  section  consisted  of  documents  of  various 
kinds  showing  the  scope  of  the  existing  laws  against 
quackery  in  Germany  and  proviDg  how  easily  they  were 
evaded. 


SURGERY!  AT  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE. 
Next  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  5.30  p.m.,  the  Surgical 
Section  of  the  Society  will  hold  a  special  meeting,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Clinical,  Laryngological,  Medical, 
and  Obstetrical  Sections,  toreceiveacommunication  from 
Professor  Goldmann,  of  Freiburg,  on  his  researches  into 
the  relations  of  cancer  in  man  and  animals  to  the 
vascular  system,  with  especial  reference  to  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  circulation  within 
malignant  growths,  and  the  defensive  value  of  the  blood 
vessels  in  them.  Specimens  will  be  shown,  and  he  will 
also  show  .oray  pictures  of  cases  of  obscure  abdominal 
diseases,  cancer,  subphrenic  abscess,  appendicitis,  etc. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  first  meeting  of  the  Surgieal 
Section  will  be  largely  attended. 


We  learn  from  the  Tribune  that  mass  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  Hyde  Park  at  3  o'clock  and  7  o'clock  on 
October  20th  to  advance  the  cause  of  antivivissction. 
Letters  of  approval  have  been  received  from  the  R9v. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  Archdeacon  Wilberforee,  Mrs.  Besant, 
Mr.  Franklin  Thomasson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Pete  Curran,  M.P. 


At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Mar.ritinp,  the 
Colonial  Office  has  arranged  with  J/Iajor  Ronald  Ross, 
Professor  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  to  proceed  to  Mauritius  in  order  to  advise 
the  Government  of  that  Colony  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  malaria.  On  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
David  Bruce,  C.B.,  the  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  (Sir  Alfred  Keogb)  has  nominated 
Major  Fowler,  R  A.M.C ,  to  work  in  association  with 
Major  Ross  as  regards  the  military  aspects  of  the 
matter. 
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The  Medical  Service  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  Director- General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  has  been  visiting  Scotland  with  a 
view  of  consulting  with  the  medical  profession  in  the 
chief  centres  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  territorial  force  to  be  created  under 
the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  Glasgow  on  October  12th,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Lord  Provost  cf  Glasgow,  as  Lord  Lieutenant;  it 
was  attended  by  the  Principal  of  the  University,  the 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Beatson,  C.B ,  Professor 
H.  E.  Clark,  C.M.G.,  and  many  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession interested  in  volunteer  work.  In  his  address  the 
Director-General  dealt  first  of  all  with  the  defects  in  the 
present  volunteer  medical  organization.  He  pointed  out 
especially  the  absence  of  any  hospital  organization 
therein,  and  how  under  the  existing  volunteer  regulations 
tli3  leading  civilian  physicians  and  surgeons  were  debarred 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  medical  service  of  the 
volunteers.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
volunteer  force  had  no  existing  sanitary  organization,  and 
that  it  possessed  no  administrative  staff.  He  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  territorial  army  had  to  be  mobilized  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  absence  o!  the  regular 
army,  that  the  existing  volunteer  msdical  organization 
would  be  qaite  unfitted  to  perform  the  important 
datie3  that  would  devolve  upon  it,  with  the  result 
that  grave  disaster  might  fall  on  these  mobiliz°d 
troops  in  the  shape  of  sickness  and  epidemics.  He 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  diagrams,  described  the 
medical  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  regular  army, 
and  said  that  that  of  the  territorial  army  should  be  an 
exact  counterpart.  Tne  meeting,  without  committing 
itself  to  any  definite  resolutions  upon  the  scheme,  clearly 
took  a  very  favourable  and  friendly  view  of  the  proposals, 
as  was  shown  In  the  speeches  of  Principal  MacAlister,  Sir 
Hector  Cameron,  Dr.  Reid,  and  others.  Colonel  Mackenzie, 
Brigadier  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  Brigade,  also 
spoke  in  support  of  the  scheme,  while  Mr.  Hedderwici, 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  assured  the  meeting 
that  the  scheme  would  have  every  support  from  the 
managers  ol  that  institution. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  Principal  MacAlister,  Sir 
Hector  Cameron,  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Napier,  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalme rf , 
M.O.H  Glasgow,  Dr. F.Adams, and  Dr.  Mackintosh,  M.V.O, 
Medical  Superintendent,  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary,  with 
Dr.  Beatson,  C.B.,  as  convener,  was  appointed  to  receive 
any  suggestions  from  the  profession,  and  to  lay  them 
before  the  Director-General.  The  meeting  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh  has  also  visited  Aberdeen  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  will,  during  the  course  of  the  month,  go  to 
Manchester  and  Leeds  to  confer  with  the  medical 
profession  in  those  centres. 

Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 
The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  reports  that  during 
the  month  of  September  44  deaths  were  due  to  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Of  these  29  occurred  in  Glasgow,  8  in 
Edinburgh,  4  in  Dundee,  1  in  Aberdeen,  1  in  Paisley,  and 
1  in  Leith. 

Opening  of  the  Medical  Schools. 
The  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in  the 
Extra- Academical  School  of  Medicine  were  opened  for 
the  winter  session  on  Tuesday,  October  15  th.  A  special 
graduation  ceremonial,  mostly  In  medicine,  will  take  place 
-on  Saturday,  October  19th,  at  10.15  a.m. 
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Meath  Hospital. 
The  opening  of  the  Session  at  the  Meath  Hospital  was 
marked  by  the  delivery  of  an  address  by  Dr.  James  Craig, 
F.U.O.P.,  one  of  the  Physicians,  which  is  reproduced  else- 
where in  this  issue.  The  President  of  the  R  syal  College 
of  Physicians  occupied  the  chair.  The  President  of  the 
College  of   Physicians   sa'd   Dr.  Craig  had  rightly  warned 


his  hearers  against  the  Poor-law  medical  service.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  the  absence  o!  competition  was  the 
only  thing  that  induced  any  one  to  enter  it.  He  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  ti  Dr.  Craig  Dr.  J  Magee  Finny  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  passed  unanimously.  The  Provost 
of  Trinity  College  was  called  to  the  Second  Chair,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  moved  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Mcore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  Tuberoulosis  Exhibition. 
Preliminary  Conference, 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  an  exhibition  has  been  opened  in 
one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Irish  International  Exhibition 
at  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  public  with 
the  serious  dangers  of  tuberculosis,  and  of  illustrating  the 
methods  employed  in  combatiDg  it.  The  actual  pro- 
moters are  the  members  of  the  Women's  National  Health 
Association,  of  which  Lady  Aberdeen  is  President,  and  on 
October  11th  a  conference  was  held  of  delegates  from 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  Diagrams  were  exhibited  show- 
ing that,  as  compared  with  England  and  Scotland, 
Ireland's  position  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
couraging. According  to  one  of  the  diagrams,  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Treland  in  1906  amounted 
to  11,756,  a  figure  much  in  excess  of  the  gross  number 
of  cases  of  mortality  resulting  from  any  other  disease  in 
that  year.  Of  every  100  deaths  76  were  caused  by 
phthisis.  Statistics  gathered  from  authentic  sources 
show  that  Ireland  holds  fourth  place  with  regard  to 
this  disease  among  the  British  possessions  and  foreign 
countries.  As  indicated  by  map3  specially  coloured  to 
throw  into  relief  the  parls  of  Ireland  where  tuberculosis 
is  most  prevalent,  the  unions  of  Cork  and  North  and 
South  Dublin  stand  out  prominently  among  the  districts 
which  sutler  to  the  greatest  extent  from  its  ravages.  Other 
sections  are  devoted  to  pathology,  literature,  and  models 
of  shelters  by  Kennan  and  Sons,  Dublin,  S.  Burge,  Sandy- 
mouat,  Dr.  Finegan,  Carlingford,  Dr.  Leopold  Hare, 
Dublin,  Dr.  Steede,  Rostrevor,  Dr.  Smyth,  Altadore, 
Wicklow,  and  Langan  and  Co.,  Dublin. 

At  the  opening  of  the  conference,  Lady  Aberdeen  in  her 
address  said  that  it  was  urged  that  the  exhibition  would 
bi  au  object  lesson  to  everjbody  in  Ireland,  and  that 
every  one— ill  classes  of  men  and  women,  people  who 
were  in  positions  of  public  authority,  mothers  in  their  own 
homes,teaahers — everyone,aa  .veil  as  the  medical  profession, 
should  join  ia  the  effort  to  stamp  out  the  disease.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  exhibition  would  bring  home  to  them  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  show  them  the  great  results 
attained  in  other  countries  by  the  means  adopted  to 
combat  the  disease.  The  exhibition  would  go  to  Belfast, 
and  no  doubt  there  would  be  invitations  to  send  it  to 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  Registrar-General,  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr.  Boyd,  and 
Dr.  Ella  Ovenden  having  spoken, 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  (Dr.  Healy)  moved  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  exhibition  to  be  worthy  of  inspection 
by  all  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts. 

Lord  Monteagle  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Ussher  (Dundrum)  said  sanatorlums  might  be  good 
for  people  in  cities  and  towns,  but  for  those  in  the  country, 
where  there  was  abundance  of  fresh  air,  what  was  of  more 
importance  was  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  as  a  preventive. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  meeting  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  when,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Dr.  William  Osier,  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  delivered  an  address  on 
What  the  Public  can  do  in  the  Fight  against  Tuberculosis. 
Two  of  the  greatest  illustrations  of  the  victory  of  human 
efficiency  might  be  said  to  be  in  connexion  with  fevers. 
They  had  had  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  achieved 
in  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  scourges — 
namely,  typhus  fever.  Until  a  decade  or  two  ago  it 
ravaged  this  country.  From  1871  to  1880  there  were 
7,495  deaths  from  this  disease.  In  1905  there  were  63. 
There  had  been  a  victory  over  that,  disease  in  this 
country  which  many  of  them  were  not  aware  of,  and  he 
wished  to  bear  testimony  to  the  noble  and  great  men 
who  fought  that  plague  for  so  many  years  for  the  Irish 
people— the  physicians  of  Ireland.  If  there  was  one  record 
of   their    profess icn   cf   which  they  might  be  proud,  it 
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was  the  record  of  the  Irish  physicians  fighting  typhus 
fever  irom  year  to  year.  Not  only  typhus  but  enteric  fev€r 
had  gradually  disappeared.  There  were  other  directions  in 
which  this  victory  of  human  efficiency  could  be  illus- 
trated, but  he  called  to  mind  but  one  disease,  and  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  disease  that 
the  white  man  had  to  contend  with — namely,  malaria. 
The  victory  over  malaria  was  to-day  practically  complete, 
and  they  might  say  that  the  solution  of  the  white  man  in 
the  tropics  had  been  solved  altogether  by  scienlitic 
investigation.  Now  there  pas  one  great  scourge  remain- 
ing, "the  white  plague,"  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called 
it,  a  disease  which  killed,  it  was  estimated,  at  least  a 
million  annualy — the  terrible  disease  of  tuberculosis. 
This,  too,  was  a  disease  about  which  they  might  have  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  optimism,  just  as  full  as  about 
typhas  fever  and  about  enteric.  They  had  had  in  the 
past  twenty- five  years  an  extraordinary  increase  in  their 
knowledge  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  knew  the  germ. 
They  knew  the  cause  so  distinctly  that  they  could  pick  it 
out  as  easily  as  they  could  a  beech  nut  irom  other  nuts; 
secondly,  tie/  knesv  whence  it  came.  The  two  sources 
were  irom  persons  with  tuberculosis  and  irom  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows.  Thirdly,  they  knew  how  it 
got  into  the  body.  Taey  took  it  in  through  the 
breath,  and  they  swallowed  it  with  their  food. 
It  was  the  soil  that  was  the  important  thing. 
How  was  the  ground  prepared  for  the  seed  to  grow? 
There  were  three  '•  bads" — bad  food,  bad  air  and  wretched 
habitations  and  improper  methods  of  living,  and  bad 
drink — alcohol.  The  great  majority  would  not,  get  tuber- 
culosis if  they  avoided  those  three  E's  and  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil  proper  for  its  growth.  Then  they  had 
learned  how  to  recognize  the  disease,  and  they  knew  how 
to  prevent  it  just  by  the  distinction  of  the  germ  if  they 
could  only  get  the  people  to  help  them  in  it,  and  by 
making  the  soil  unsuitable.  They  had  also  learned  how 
to  cure  it,  and,  lastly,  they  had  learned  that  the  disease 
was  not  hereditary.  What  wa3  the  condition  today  in 
reference  to  tuberculosis  in  Ireland  ?  They  would  see  by 
the  chart  before  them  an  appalling  record— a  total  of 
12,000  deaths  from  tuberculosis  iu  1905,  one-sixteenth  of 
the  entire  number  of  deaths.  He  asked  what  were  they  to 
do  to  be  saved?  Three  things.  In  the  first  place,  to  institute 
a  campaign  such  as  that  in  which  they  were  at  present 
engaged.  The  second  great  thing  wa9  the  reorganization  of 
the  public  health  service.  First,  compulsory  notification. 
The  only  possible  way  they  could  get  at  the  disease  was 
to  know  where  it  was.  Second,  full  control  of  these  cases 
as  far  as  seeing  that  measures  were  carried  out  in  refer- 
ence to  disinfection,  and  particularly  to  the  disinfection  of 
the  houses  of  the  poor  after  the  death  cf  a  patient.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  absolute  control  on  the  part  of  the 
public  health  authorities  over  the  hovels  in  which  the 
people  lived  ;  for  if  there  was  one  thing  mere  than  another 
which  made  him  boil  with  indignation  when  he  came  to 
Ireland  it  was  to  see  the  awful  hovels  in  which  some 
people  had  to  live.  Then,  the  third  great  thing  was  the 
proper  care  and  cure  of  cases.  For  this  purpose  he  advo- 
cated separate  wards  for  advanced  cases,  and  the  building 
of  sanatoriums  for  fresh  cases;  but  if  they  built  sana- 
toriums,  they  should  build  cheap  ones.  In  fact,  a  sana- 
torium that  they  could  afford  to  burn  down  every  fifth,  or 
sixth  year  was  the  better  form  to  adopt.  Finally,  there 
were  two  all-important  things  in  this  crusade  they  must 
bear  in  mind,  without  which  they  could  not  get  on  at  all. 
The  first  was  enthusiasm.  That  they  must  have ;  but, 
after  all,  it  was  not  hard  to  get  up  enthusiasm  when  they 
knew  they  were  fighting  a  winning  battle.  And  the  next 
wis  perseverance.  It  was  not  a  year's  work,  nor  was  it 
two  years'  work,  nor  five  years'  work.  A  decade  would 
probably  make  a  great  difference  in  Ireland.  A  genera- 
tion should  see  a  remarkable  reduction  of  mortality,  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  would  point  to  a  victory 
as  memorable,  if  net  so  conclusi  /e,  as  that  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  won  in  this  country  over  typhus  fever. 

The  Presid-ntof  the  College  of  Physicians  moved,  and 
Dr.  Little  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Lady  Aberdeen  supported  the  resolution.  She  believed 
the  lessons  Professor  Osier  had  taught  would  be  laid  to 
heart  by  the  members  of  their  Association. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously. 

Sir  Francis  Cruise,  M.D.,  was  called  to  the  second  chair, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  His  Excellency  on  the 


motion  of  Sir  Henry  Swanzy,  seconded  by  Sir  Charles 
Cameron.     His  Excellency  proposed: 

That  this  meeting  affirms  its  belief  In  the  possibility  of 
repressing  ar.d  stamping  out  the  disease  of  consumption, 
and  pledges  Itself  to  support  and  promote  every  well- 
considered  e  libit  towards  that  end. 

Dr.  Cox  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  the  Exhibition  was  opened 
by  His  Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  presence  of  a 
distinguished  assemblage. 

Lady  Aberdeen,  as  President,  gave  an  address,  in  which 
she  described  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition  at  length. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open, 
said  the  remarkable  deliverance  they  had  heard  the 
previous  evening  had  illustrated  the  many- sided  character 
of  the  movement  which  they  were  inaugurating.  With 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  and 
conveniences  of  the  houses  of  many  of  the  people,  it  was 
encouraging  to  remember  that  this  matter  was  being 
attended  to.  For  instance,  the  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act 
passed  about  twenty  years  ago  resulted  in  about  20,000 
cottages  being  erected,  and  quite  recently  an  Act  had  been 
passed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  already  no  less  than 
between  50  000  and  60,000  applications  had  been  made  for 
new  cottages.  He  hoped  aad  trusted  that  the  work  of  the 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts  would  go  on,  and  that  its  lessons 
would  be  taken  to  heart,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government  that  that  object  should  be 
secured.  He  had  now  with  great  satisfaction  ard  pleasure 
to  announce  a  message  which  he  was  sure  would  stimulate 
them  in  their  efforts,  and  which  he  had  just  received  from 
His  Majesty  the  King.  They  all  knew  the  interest  taken 
by  His  Majesty  in  all  the  subjects  which  concerned  the 
Interests  of  the  people,  and  that  of  tuberculosis  was  one 
that  His  Majesty  had  given  special  attention  to.  Not  very 
long  since,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  attending  on 
His  Majesty  on  his  arrival  at  his  Highland  home,  he 
(Lord  Aberdeen)  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  him 
an  American  physician  who  had  done  splendid  work  in 
the  matter  of  tuberculosis,  and  who  was  well  known  to 
Professor  Osier.  The  first  thing  the  King  said  to  this 
physician  was :  "  Have  you  seen  the  sanatorium  at 
Banchory?"  That  sanatorium  was  for  consumptives.  He 
would  now  read  the  message  he  had  received  from  the 
King.    It  was  as  follows : 

I  am  command! d  bv  the  King  to  express  his  good  wistes 
for  the  success  of  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  occasion 
r  I  its  being  opened  by  you.  His  Majesty  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  checking  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and 
he  trusts  the  Exhibition  may  be  the  means  of  directing  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  terrible  ravages  caused  by  this 
fcourge  and  to  the  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  to  arrest 
its  progress. 

Lord  Aberdeen  thought  the  inauguration  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  auspicious  kind, 
and  he  could  not  conclude  without  offering  a  tribute  of 
deep  appreciation  and  grateful  admiration  regarding  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made,  and  that  had  resulted  in  the 
Exhibition  that  they  were  about  to  open.  Personally,  he 
could  say  that  he  had  never  taken  part  in  any  object  with 
which  he  sympathized  more  fully,  and  he  had  now  great 
satisfaction  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open. 

Mr.  A.  Birrell,  M  P  ,  and  Professor  Osier  addressed  the 
meetiug  in  sympathetic  speeches,  and  the  proceedings 
closed. 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Consultative  Committee  formed  by  Lady  Aberdeen 
held  a  further  meeting  at  the  Exhibition  on  October  14th, 
when  Her  Excellency  presided.  There  were  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Mr.  Joseph  Mooney,  J.P.,  P.L.G.,  reeved,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Limerick  seconded : 

That  it  is  desirable  thaf.  tbe  Covarnmeat  should,  without 
delay,  introduce  special  legislation  with  the  object  ( f 
making  it  compnlsory  to  notify  all  cases  of  pulmorsry 
tuberculosis,  taking  carp,  at  the  ?am9  tim»,  to  jrottct 
consumptive  patents  from  any  nndue  interference  v.ilh 
their  liberty. 
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Dr.  Hillis,  Rathmines,  proposed,  and  Dr.  Usher, 
Dandrum,  seconded ; 

That  this  meeting  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of 
more  stringent  measures  for  the  regulation  of  milk  and 
food  supplies. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Kenny,  Waterford,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Lee,  Bray: 

That  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Tuberculosis  Exhi- 
bition desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  local  authorities  in 
Ireland  to  the  effective  and  inexpensive  means  illustrated 
in  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  whereby  tuberculosis  can 
be  cheeked,  cured,  and  prevented  from  infecting  healthy 
persons. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  Agnew,  Lurgan,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Jameson,  Newtowuards : 

That  it  is  desirable  County  Councils  in  Ireland  should  be 
enabled  to  erect  and  maintain  such  hospitals,  sanatoria, 
and  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  as  thev 
think  fit. 

The  Irish  Language. 
In  the  account  given  in  these  columns  of  the  ceremony 
at  the  openiDg  of  the  winter  session  at  St.  Vincents 
Hospital  Medical  School,  one  point  of  some  Interest  was 
not  mentioned ;  this  is,  that  for  the  first  time  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  Irish  language  was  used  In  a  public  discus- 
sion of  medical  matters.  Mr.  Tobin,  as  was  noted  at  the 
time,  after  referring  to  the  Gaelic  League  and  to  the 
work  it  had  already  done  for  Ireland,  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  was  only  through  its  influence  that  education  with 
regard  to  sanitation  could  be  sufficiently  spread  to  enlist 
in  the  cause  of  hygienic  progress  every  patriotic 
inhabitant  of  the  island,  and  thus  secure  common  action 
against  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  subsequently  acknowledged  the  testimony 
paid  to  the  League  of  which  he  is  President,  and,  speaking 
In  Irish,  assured  the  meeting  that  the  League  would  use 
all  its  influence  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynne,  M.P.,  and  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
McHenry,  both  of  whom,  likewise  speaking  in  Irish,  dis- 
cussed the  causes  which  principally  conduce  to  the  preva- 
lence of  tuberculosis,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  eliminated.  The  ease  and  effectiveness  with  which  the 
discussion  was  carried  on  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  structure  of  Gaelic,  like  that  of  German,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  formation  of  new  words. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1907,  is  this  year  a  thoroughly 
business  document,  showing  the  efforts  the  Board  has 
made  to  carry  on  the  local  government  of  the  country 
properly  in  spite  of  the  muddling  of  the  local  bodies. 
Many  matters  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Irish  pro- 
fession are  dealt  with,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
while  for  Irish  readers  to  ask  the  clerks  ofthelr  respective 
unions  to  let  them  see  it. 

The  futile  efforts  to  induce  the  local  bodies  to  try  to 
check  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  these  columns,  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  report  that  the  open-  air  treatment  has,  so  far,  only 
been  successfully  carried  out  in  two  unions,  while  some 
other  unions  are  "considering  "  the  propriety  of  erecting 
those  costly  sanatorium^  which  Professor  Osier  regards  as 
objectionable,  preferring  cheap  wooden  structures  which 
could  be  destroyed  when  thorough  disinfection  was 
required. 

A  further  marked  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  infectious 
fevers  from  1  806  in  1906  to  1,249  in  1907  Is  noted,  thanks 
to  the  ill-paid  dispensary  doctors  who  for  a  paltry  £20  a 
year  have  sacrificed  their  best-paid  work  In  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  have  got  the  reward  they  had  too  much 
reason  to  expect. 

Naturally  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  ia 
exhaustively  dealt  with,  especially  by  Dr.  Clibborn, 
the  medical  inspector  for  Belfast,  who  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  helping  to  stamp  it  out;  and  there  is  also  a 
most  instructive  and  valuable  paper  by  Professor 
McWeeney  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  disease. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  39  unions  had  adopted 
a  graded  scale  of  salaries  for  the  medical  officers,  and 
since  then  13  more  have  done  so.  We  hope  that  this  has 
not  exhausted  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Irish  guardlaus. 
We  note   that   in   many  of  these  unions  the  maximum 


salary  attairable  after  thirty  years'  service  has  been  fixed, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  £150 
or  £160  This  is  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  our  opinion 
the  medical  officers  would  have  been  better  advised  to 
decline  such  a  paltry  acknowledgement  of  their  invaluable 
services  to  the  people  for  the  amount  they  have  saved  the 
community  in  the  last  forty-two  years  by  reducing  the 
incidence  cf  infectious  fevers  from  26,666  to  1,249  per 
annum  is  incalculable.  It  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  the  Irish  peasant  pays  only  one  halfpenny  in 
the  £  on  his  rateable  valuation  for  the  services  of  the 
Poor-law  doctors.  The  great  majority  of  the  holdings  are 
under  £10  valuation,  so  that  a  farmer  pays  5d.  or  less  per 
annum  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  if  the  dispensary  doctor  asks  for  a  small  fee. 

The  Judicial  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  comment  upon  the  conduct 
of  a  sworn  inquiry  held  in  the  Dunshoughlin  Union,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
after  a  service  of  over  twenty  years,  was  called  on  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  resign  because  he  failed  to 
distinguish  between  insanity  and  pneumonia  in  the  case 
of  a  man  whose  friends  sought  admission  for  him  to  the 
infirmary.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  when  the 
matter  wag  fairly  brought  before  a  full  meeting  of  the 
guardians  the  section  which  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
master  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  asked  to  reconsider  its  order.  We 
will  not  presume  that  our  comments  had  any  influence, 
but  at  any  rate,  the  master  is  let  off  with  a  caution.  The 
incident  reminds  us  of  that  peculiar  feature  of  the  British 
legal  system  under  which,  when  a  man  is  wrongly  con- 
victed, he  is  granted  a  free  pardon  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit. 

A  Cottage  Hospital. 

A  meeting  In  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  cottage 
hospital  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  at  Greystones,  a 
fashionable  watering  place  near  Dublin.  Dr.  A.  M.  Archer 
presided,  and  speeches  advocating  the  proposal  were  made 
by  the  chairman,  Sir  Arthur  Chance,  Sir  Henry  Swanzy, 
Dr.  Maunsell,  Sir  John  William  Moore,  and  Dr.  Price. 
Several  subscriptions  were  handed  in. 


JHattrlKster  attft   j|alf0r&. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 
Unless  Manchester  and  Salford  practitioners  are  willing 
to  leave  the  whole  arrangement  for  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  in  the  hands  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Divisions 
should  bestir  themselves.  Already  advertisements  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers  for  nurses  to  assist  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  the  work,  and  inquiries 
show  very  plainly  that  practitioners  will  have  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  do  not  very  quickly  and  in  no 
uncertain  voice  proclaim  their  ideas.  The  idea  is  being 
most  zealously  instilled  Into  the  authorities  who  will 
have  to  decide  the  question  by  those  interested  that  the 
general  practitioner  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  of 
inspection,  partly  because  it  is  said  that  he  is  not 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  partly  because  it  Is  asserted 
that  the  claims  of  private  practice  will  prevent  him 
giving  proper  time  to  it.  In  the  second  place,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  free  treat- 
ment of  disease  will  be  undertaken  by  the  authorities 
on  various  pretexts,  unless  some  protest  is  made. 
Taking  these  points  in  order,  it  is  almost  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Divisions  that  the 
inspection  should  be  entrusted  to  general  practitioners, 
though  of  course  coordinated  and  regulated  by  a 
medical  superintendent  under  the  Education  and  Health 
authorities.  The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  was 
also  very  definite  in  its  opinion  that  the  medical 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  from  the  gem  r  1  prac- 
titioners of  the  district,  the  resolution  (f  the  B  ighton 
Division  to  this  effect  being  adopted,  while  an  opposite 
suggestion  from  Bradford  was  absolutely  negatived. 
Details  were  referred  to  the  Medico- Political  Committee  ; 
the  matter  is  urgent,  at  any  rate  in  this  district,  for  ia 
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this,  as  in  many  other  public  matters,  the  subject  is  can- 
vassed and  practically  settled  long  before  it  appears  on 
the  agenda  papers  of  the  corporation  committees.  Already 
attempts  are  being  made  to  bias  members  ol  the  com- 
mittees against  the  American  system,  and  to  spread  the 
idea  that  with  very  little  additional  assistance,  such  as  a 
nurse  or  a  non-medical  inspector,  the  present  staff  can  do 
all  that  is  at  present  necessary.  Tnen  little  by  little  the 
work  will  be  extended,  the  salaries  of  the  permanent 
officials  increased,  and  in  course  of  time,  perhaps, 
another  special  officer  appointed.  The  whole  thing  is 
mapped  out  already  in  some  of  the  northern  towns,  and 
general  practitioners  are  left  out  entirely.  If  only  the 
interests  of  medical  men  were  at  stake,  the  public  would 
care  little;  but  there  are  far  greater  interests  involved,  for 
it  may  be  argued  that  as  a  rule  while- time  medical 
officers  of  health,  who  are  not  engaged  in  general  practice, 
are  far  less  competent  to  examine  the  general  health  of 
children  than  practitioners  who  are  doing  It  every  day  as 
the  business  of  their  lives. 

Again,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  certain 
amount  of  treatment  of  diseases  of  children  will  be  done 
by  the  authorities,  whether  legal  provision  for  this  is 
made  or  not  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  is  done  at 
present  in  Salford  to  an  extent  and  in  a  way  that  is 
becoming  serious,  at  any  rate  to  one  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  though  it  is  done  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  health  committee,  nevertheless  the  system  ought  to 
be  condemned  in  every  respect,  for  it  not  only  takes  away 
patients  from  private  practitioners,  but  involves  an  under- 
selling, which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  corporation 
department.  The  following  facts  are  taken  mainly  from 
the  official  reports  of  the  health  department.  It  appears 
that  about  two  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  the  health 
committee,  a  scheme  was  inaugurated  to  deal  with  defec- 
tive eyesight  in  school  children.  The  assistant  medical 
officer  of  health  visits  the  schools  and  examines  thf 
children  for  any  defects  of  sight.  If  a  defect  is  found, 
the  teacher  is  instructed  to  fill  in  a  printed  form  which  is 
supplied,  and  send  it  to  the  parents  informing  them  that 
their  child  has  defective  sight,  and  recommending  them 
to  see  a  medical  man,  but,  the  form  continues  : 

The  education  committee  Instruct  me  to  say  that,  it  you  so 
desire,  their  medical  officer  will  examine  your  child  further 
and  prescribe  spectacles  where  necessary,  which  may  be 
obtained  through  ihe  committee  or  from  an  optician.  If  you 
wish  to  obtain  the  spectacles  through  the  committee,  you  must 
pay  the  sum  of  3s.  6d.  to  the  head  teacher,  who  will  receive 
the  sum  in  instalments  if  desired.  No  spectacles  will  be  pro- 
vided until  the  above  sum  has  been  paid. 

The  form  is  signed  by  the  head  teacher  and  the  Director 
of  Education.  Of  course  most  parents,  seeing  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  of  getting  spectacles,  either  at  once  pay  the 
3s.  6d.  or  send  a  few  pence  weekly  to  the  teacher,  and 
when  the  full  amount  has  been  paid  it  is  sent  by  the 
teacher  to  the  medical  officer  at  the  Town  Hall,  who  then 
fixes  a  date  when  the  child  must  be  taken  to  the  educa- 
tion offices,  where  the  medical  officer  fully  examines  the 
child's  vision,  prescribes  glasses,  and  gives  an  order  to  be 
taken  to  a  particular  firm  of  opticians.  Any  loss  that 
might  occur  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  officials  per- 
sonally ;  but  seeing  that  there  is  no  charge  for  the  testing, 
as  it  is  done  by  the  medical  officer,  who  has  a  fixed  salary 
paid  by  the  corporation,  there  is  a  slight  profit  on  the 
whole  year,  which  is  used  to  provide  a  few  of  the  poorest 
children  with  spectacles  free.  If  the  spectacles  were 
only  prescribed  and  supplied  to  the  poorest  children, 
there  would  be  some  objections,  but  the  evil  is  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  no  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  if  they  pay  the 
3a.  6d.,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  numerous  childrtn  have 
been  thus  tested  and  supplied  with  spectacles,  whose 
parents  had  an  income  of  over  £5  a  week.  The  last  report 
to  the  health  committee  states  that  since  the  scheme  was 
inaugurated  327  children  have  been  specially  tested  and 
supplied  with  spectacles,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  many 
of  these  would  have  gone  to  their  own  doctor  or  to  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  if  they  had  not  been  attracted  by  the 
underselling  of  the  health  committee.  It  is  thus  per- 
fectly plain  that  cheap  or  even  free  treatment  can  be  and 
is  practised  under  the  diiect  sanction  of  a  municipal 
corporation,  and  the  existence  or  non-  existence  of  provision 
for  such  treatment  by  Act  of  Parliament  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatever  if  some  member  of  the  corporation  or  some 


official  only  takes  on  himself  the  infinitely  remote  possi- 
bility of  money  loss.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  Divi- 
sions, as  well  as  the  Association  generally,  will  have  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  see  that  the  interests  of  prac- 
titioners are  not  totally  ignored,  and  that  as  ratepayers 
they  are  not  burdened  with  the  moat  unjust  exactions. 


The  Incorporated  Liverpool  School  ok  Thopioal 
Medicine. 
Sir  Alfred  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Incorporated  Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  will  entertain  at  dinner 
at  the  University  Club,  Liverpool,  on  Monday  next,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Haflkine,  CLE ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion to  him  of  the  Mary  Kingsley  medal  (particulars  of 
which  were  published  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  September  21st,  1907,  p.  769),  and  Major  Ronald  Ross, 
F.R  S.,  C.B.,  on  his  departure  for  Mauritius. 

The  Medical  Institution. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institu- 
tion took  place  on  October  10th,  when  an  address  was 
delivered  by  the  President,  Mr.  F.  T.  Paul,  who  took  for 
his  subject  his  experience  of  the  various  operations  on  the 
abdomen.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Browne  in  a  charming  speech  containing  reminiscences  of 
the  days  when  abdominal  surgery  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ilushton  Porker.  Subsequently  the 
President  entertained  the  members  at  supper  and  a 
smoking  concert.  The  alterations  and  extension  of  the 
institution  buildings,  which  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  past  two  years,  are  nosv  practically  completed,  except 
as  regards  the  decoration  of  the  enlarged  council  room, 
which  is  to  be  handsomely  panelled  in  cak. 

The  New  Lord  Mayor. 
Great  satisfaction  is  felt  by  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  indeed  by  the  community  at  large,  at  the 
selection  of  Dr.  Richard  Caton  for  the  office  o!  Lord 
Mayor  during  the  coming  year.  Dr.  Caton  has  worked 
hard  for  the  good  ol  the  city  since  his  retirement  from  the 
post  of  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  especially  on 
the  Housing  Committee  of  which  he  is  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rushton  Parker. 
Mr.  Rushton  Parker,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Univer- 
sity, has  resigned  his  position  as  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  where  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  year  1877  in  succession  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Banks,  and  became  full  surgeon  in  1889, 
when  the  removal  of  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison  to  London 
caused  a  vacancy  on  the  Btaff.  During  his  long  connexion 
with  the  infirmary  his  industry  has  never  flagged,  and 
his  genial  presence  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
wards.  It  is  expected  that  the  two  present  surgeons 
to  out-patients,  Mr.  R.  A.  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Thomas,  will  compete  for  the  vacant  post,  but  it  ia  not 
probable  that  there  will  be  any  other  candidates.  The 
appointment  will  be  made  by  the  Election  Committee 
which  is  composed  of  nearly  100  trustees,  and  the  election 
will  probably  take  place  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Annual  Service  for  the  Medical  Profession. 
The  annual  service  for  the  medical  profession  will  take 
place  on  Sunday,  October  20th,  at  3  p.m.,  at  St  Luke's 
Church.  The  preacher  this  year  will  be  Bishop  Welldon, 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  the  offertory  will  as  usual  be 
devoted  to  the  Medieal  Benevolent  Fund. 


WU&t  gorksbiw. 


North  Bierley  and  its  Public  Vaccinators. 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  it  was  stated  that  the 
public  vaccinators  of  this  union  had  been  requested  to 
acquiesce  in  new  arrangements  in  regard  to  their 
remuneration,  and  that  with  one  exception  the  public 
vaccinators  appeared  to  be  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the 
Committee's  suggestions.  It  appears  that  the  new 
arrangements  which  the  public  vaccinators  had  made  with 
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the  Guardians  Committee  were  not  the  same  as  those 
submitted  by  the  Committee  for  signature  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Material  alterations 
had  been  made  in  the  conditions,  and  these  the  public 
vaccinators  in  North  Bierley  decline  to  accept.  The  fee 
to  be  paid  for  each  case  received  on  the  vaccination  officer's 
form  was  to  have  been  Is.  81,  and  this  has  been  changed 
to  Is.  A  mileage  fee  was  to  have  been  paid  for  vaccination 
performed  by  the  public  vaccinator  beyond  a  three-mile 
radius  from  his  resid?nce  or  surgery  ;  this  the  Committee 
now  declines  to  pay.  As  a  consequence  of  these  alterations 
the  whole  of  the  public  vaccinators  in  the  union  have 
signed  a  letter,  i\  hlch  has  been  forwarded  to  the  guardians, 
and  in  which  they  state  that  they  cannot  sign  the  neces- 
sary contract  until  the  conditions  have  been  altered  iu  a 
satisfactory  manner.  We  trust  the  guardians  will  meet 
the  public  vaccinators  in  an  amicable  spirit. 

The  Association  of  Pf/blic  Vaccinators. 
At  the  annual  meeting  o(  this  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Leeds  on  Friday,  October  25th,  Dr.  W.  E.  de  Korte  will 
give  an  address  on  The  Scientific  Defence  of  Vaccination 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Cope  on  The  Saving  of  Child  Life  by  Vacci- 
nation. The  snnual  dinner,  a3  already  announced,  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  at  6.30  on  the  same  day. 


Crista!. 

Dual  Appointments  and  the  Loyal  Infirmary. 
The  members  of  the  honorary  medical  and  surgical  staff 
of  the  Koyal  Infirmary  have  issued  to  the  governors  of 
that  institution  a  manifesto  en  the  proposed  new  rule 
excluding  them  from  holding  a  second  appointment. 
There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  series  of  events  that 
have  led  to  this  important  and  momentous  step  beyond 
saying  that  the  President,  Sir  George  White,  and  tbe 
committee  proposed  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  governors  in  September  last  a  rule  that  would 
prohibit  any  member  of  the  full  staff  holdiDg  any 
other  appointment  except  a  lectureship  or  professor- 
ship at  a  university,  college,  or  school,  and  that 
the  staff  expressed  their  disapproval  of  this  in 
unmistakable  terms.  The  manifesto  recounts  the 
negotiations  that  have  taken  place  since  April,  the 
date  on  which  the  movement  began,  and  as  this  has  been 
fully  narrated  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal,  it  need 
not  be  repeated.  It  points  out  that  in  July  the  staff 
Informed  the  Committee  that  it  was  prepared  to  consider, 
with  them,  the  possibility  of  framing  a  rule  by  which  the 
holding  of  other  appointments  might  be  regulated,  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  representation,  the  Committee  persisted  In 
pressing  forward  the  more  drastic  rule  to  which  the  staff 
could  not  agree.  To  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the 
Association  and  of  medical  men  in  the  district  was  held  on 
October  7tb,  and  alter  it  had  been  explained  that  the  rule 
was  not  retrospective,  and  that  the  point  involved  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  profession  at  large  and 
to  the  interests  of  a  peat  aid  useful  medical  charity, 
t*o  resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried  without  a 
dissentient  vote,  to  the  effect  that  the  rule  "  would  be 
mimical  to  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor  and  derogatory  to 
tbe  honorary  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  tbe  institution 
aad  to  the  profession  at  large,"  further  advising  the  staff 
"to take  the  strongest  possible  measures  in  resisting  this 
or  any  rule  which,  in  effect,  embodies  the  subftiiice  of 
this  rule."  The  manifesto  states  that  the  Hospitals 
Committee  of  the  Eritish  Medical  Association,  after  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  and  the  resolutions,  expressed  its 
sympathy  with  the  staff  and  with  the  ad  ion  of  the  Branch. 
The  attention  of  the  governors  is  called  to  a  statement  of 
Sir  George  White,  made  at  a  meeting  on  September  24th, 
that  similar  rules  existed  at  other  hospitals  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  Is  shown  that  no  such  rule  obtains  in 
London,  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  or  Cardiff,  while  at  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Bir- 
mingham, no  rule  of  this  nature  exists;  at  the  General 
Hospital  there  is  one,  yet  the  staff  are  allowed 
to  accept  appointments  at  special  hospitals  and  the 
post  of  visiting  physician  or  surgeon  to  the  workhouse 
infirmary,  a  paid  appointment.  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
have  roles  limiting  external  appointments.     These  limita- 


tions where  they  are  In  force  are  approved  by  the  Faculty 
and  refer  only  to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 
In  no  case  has  any  hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  far- 
reaching  a  rule  as  that  now  awaiting  the  confirmation  of 
the  governors  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  staff  can 
hardly  believe  that  knowing  these  facts  and  that  the  rule 
is  repugnant  to  them,  the  governors  will  persist  in  im- 
posing the  measure  upon  those  who  give  tht-ir  voluntary 
services.  Finally,  the  manifesto  states  that  unless  the 
rule  Is  withdrawn  the  staff  will  feel  bound  to  tender  their 
resignations  and  state  that  they  will  not  hold  office  under 
any  similar  rule,  which  they  consider  opposed  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  or  of  their  successors. 

This  is  Bigned  by  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-one  members 
of  the  staff,  honorary  and  active. 

Medical  School  Annual  Dinner. 
The  annual  diDner  of  past  aud  present  Bristol  medical 
students  was  held  on  October  1st,  at  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Bristol,  when  over  100  were  present.  Mr.  J.  Herbert 
Parsons,  an  old  Bristol  student,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Professor  Francis  Gotch,  F.  R.S.,  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  In  proposing  "  The  Bristol  Medical  School," 
Professor  Gotch  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  University 
of  Bristol,  and  showed  the  way  to  obtain  it.  Profeesor 
Walker  Hall,  in  his  reply,  said  that  all  that  was  now 
wanted  was  tie  financial  support  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol. 
Professor  Francis  replied  for  the  Faculties  of  Science  and 
Arts.  Mr.  Hey  Groves  proposed  "Past  and  Present 
Students,"  which  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Swayne  and  Mr.  H.  R.  B.  Hull.  Dr.  ,T.  A.  Nixon  proposed 
the  health  of  the  Chairman,  to  which  Mr.  Parsons  replied 
in  an  excellent  speech. 


Wfates, 

Newport  Infantile  Mortality. 
On  October  7th  the  Newport  Corporation  Infantile  Mor- 
tality Subcommittee  decided  to  recommend  the  Sanitary 
Committee  to  petition  for  an  additional  lady  visiting 
inspector.  It  was  also  decided  to  recommend  the  eo- 
option  of  a  number  of  iadies:  the  idea  being  to  allocate  a 
number  of  ladies  to  each  ward,  with  a  captain  at  their 
head. 

Thirty  Yeapf/Mepical  Officer. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  1'anteg  District  Council,  held  en 
October  8th,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  A.  A.  Williams,  J.P.)  pre- 
sented Dr.  J.  R  Essex  with  an  illuminated  address  in 
recognition  of  thirty  years'  service  as  medical  officer  of 
health.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  the  public  had  benefited  through  the  doctor's 
efforts.  During  his  term  of  office  the  population  had  in- 
creased by  6  000,  and  the  death-rate  had  been  reduced  from 
20  per  1,000  to  10.7  per  l,C0O  per  annum.  The  whole  of 
the  members  present  testified  to  the  services  rendered  by 
Dr.  Essex,  whose  health  was  heartily  drunk  by  all  present. 
Dr.  Essex  suitably  responded,  and  paid  a  high  compliment 
to  the  sanitary  inspector. 

Monmouthshire  Medtcal  Supervision. 

The  adjourned  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
District  Councils  of  Abercarn.  Abertillery,  Bedwellty, 
Blaina,  Brynmawr,  Ebbw  Yale,  Risca,  etc.,  with  reference 
tithe  appointment  of  a  county  medical  officer  for  Mon- 
mouthshire has  just  been  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  defer  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  such  an 
oflioer. 

Cardiff  Infirmary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Cardiff 
Infirmary  on  October  9th,  the  Chairman  (Colonel  Bruce 
Yaughan)  criticized  the  work  of  the  lisht  and  electrical 
department,  which  had  cost  £2,000;  he  contended  that  it 
was  not  as  efficient  as  could  be  desired,  and  quoted  the 
figures  and  results  of  cases  treated  elsewhere  by  the 
Finsen  light  which  went  to  support  his  contention. 
Dr.  T.  Wallace  argued  that  Colonel  Bruce  Vaughan's 
statements  were  Inaccurate,  and,  while  admitting  that  the 
department  had  not  up  to  the  present  been  so  successful 
as  might  have  been  wished,  denied  that  it  had  been  a 
failure:  both  Finsen  light  and  ./•  rays  were  comparatively 
new  methods  of  treatment,  and  he  could  not  altogether 
acoept  the  statements  as  to  the  good  results  obtained  at 
other  places,  as  he  knew  that  some  supposed  cures  had 
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not  stood  the  test  of  time.  I>r.  William  Sheen  said  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  .r  rays  had  been  fairly  good,  and  that 
the  Finsen  light  worked  well  with  the  appliances  avail- 
able, but  these  were  insufficient.  It  was  eventually 
resolved  to  give  the  Medical  Board  authority  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  expert  to  inspect  the  department  and 
report. 

Monmouthshire  "Water. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Monmouthshire  County  Council  on  October  2nd  the  pro- 
posed County  Water  Bill  was  discussed.  The  expert 
engineer  in  his  report  provides  for  the  construction  of 
three  large  reservoirs  on  the  Grwyne  River,  on  the  border 
of  Breconshire  and  Monmouthshire,  to  supply  4,000,000 
gallons  a  day,  at  a  total  cost  of  £730,000,  only  part  of 
which  would  be  expended  at  first.  The  report  stated  that 
the  site  of  the  drainage  area  could  be  acquired  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  There  was  much  discussion,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  districts  which  already  possess  waterworks 
urging  that  ii  a  Bill  was  promoted  such  districts  should 
have  protective  clauses.  It  was  resolved  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote  to  recommend  the  County  Council  to 
promote  a  Bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  that 
it  should  contain  protective  clauses  for  Ebbw  Vale, 
Nantyglo  and  Blains,  and  Tredegar  districts,  where  water- 
works have  been  provided. 

Housing  Reform  at  Merthyr. 
The  Merthyr  Borough  Council  is  patiently  pursuing 
Us  policy  of  providing  suitable  houses  at  cheap  rents 
lor  the  working  classes;  thirty-eight  council  houses  were 
recently  tenanted  at  Penywern,  Dowlais,  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  A.  Duncan,  M.O.H.,  the  Health 
Committee  has  resolved  to  declare  thirty-five  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  while  closing  orders  were  made  in 
respect  of  three  houses  previously  represented  as  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  A  subcommittee  recommended  that 
the  surveyor  be  authorized  to  negotiate  for  a  site  on 
Colonel  Lockwood's  estate  at  Treharrls  for  fifty  houses 
for  the  working  classes.  Alderman  Wilson  stated  that 
the  matter  was  of  great  urgency,  as  there  were  118 
families  living  at  Treharris  in  apartments,  while  they 
waited  for  house?.  The  Committee  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation. 


Canada. 


The  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Militia  of  Canada. 
This  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1892.  has  been 
revived  and  reorganized.  All  medical  officers  are  members 
by  virtue  of  their  commissions.  The  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  the  development  of  medico-military  esprit  de 
corps,  the  discussion  of  military  medical  subjects,  and  the 
reading  of  papers  on  military  medicine  and  surgery, 
hygiene,  and  equipment.    The  following  are  the  officers : 

The  Honorary  President,  The  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Borden, 
K.C.M.G,  M.D.,  It  P.  ;  Honorary  Vice-Presidents.  Colonel  E. 
Fiset,  D.  S.  O. ,  al.  D  ,  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  3cd  Defence,  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Gay  Carleton  Jones.  M.D  ,  D.G.M.S.  : 
President,  Colonel  G.  Sterling  Eyerson,  M.D.,  M.R.O  Toronto 
(Founder  of  the  Association);  Vice-Presidents  for  the  Canadian 
Military  Districts,  No.  1,  Caplain  D.  H.  Hogg,  A  M  C.  ;  No.  2, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hillarv,  12th  Eegiment ;  No.  3,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Daff,  F  A.M.C.  ;  No.  4,  Major  J.  D.  Courtney,  A  M.C.  : 
No.  5,  Majnr  McTaggart,  1st  Regiment;  No.  6.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Worthingtou,  A  M.C.  :  No.  7,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grondin,  87th  rLegiment:  N'o.  8,  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacLaren, 
A.M  C.  ;  No  9.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sponagle,  A.M.C.  ;  No.  10, 
Major  ^Devine,  P.A  M.C.  :  No.  11,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  A. 
Grant,  P.A.M  C  :  No.  12,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnson,  A.M.C  : 
No.  13.  Captain  W.  8.  Hswetson,  A.M.C. ;  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
T.  H.  L9ggatt,  Ottawa. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  In 
Ottawa,  February  26th,  1908. 

A  Pasteur  Institute  in  connexion  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota  was  opened  in  August  last.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Orinna  McDmiel.  Seventeen  persons 
have  been  treated  for  bites  inflicted  by  rabid  animals. 

In  a  decree  recently  issued  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
mental  derangement,  epilepsy,  alcoholic  delirium,  and 
syphilis  are  included  among  the  reasons  for  which  a 
divorce  may  be  obtained  in  that  State. 
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THE  REFERENDUM. 

Sir — I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Council  when  the 
Charter  was  considered  and  the  Referendum  decided  upon, 
nor  have  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Referendum 
Report  except  that  I  voted  for  its  issue.  I  did  so  because 
I  thought  it  was  as  well  that  something  should  go  before 
the  Divisions,  and  that  there  should  be  a  final  figrit.  Still, 
when  I  gave  that  vote  I  felt  that  the  battle  had  been 
already  decided. 

I  have  all  through  been  an  opponent  of  the  Charter,  but 
only  so  because  I  thought  we  were  going  too  fast.  In  my 
opinion  our  new  five-year-old  Constitution  should  have 
been  allowed  a  little  more  time  to  grow.  I  have  held,  and 
still  hold,  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state  which  the 
Charter  will  tend  to  stereotype  and  so  may  check  our 
evolution. 

Now,  however,  the  Charter  is,  so  far  as  the  Association 
is  concerned,  practically  a  settled  matter.  It  has  been 
accepted  by  both  Representative  Meeting  and  Council, 
and  we  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  of  exercising  the 
Referendum  on  it. 

I  cannot  say  I  ever  expected  much  from  the  Referendum, 
for  our  Referendum  is  not  plebiscite  of  the  individual 
members,  but  merely  a  referring  back  of  a  measure  to  the 
Divisional  meetings  whence  it  arose  a  few  weeks  or  months 
previously.  Any  value  the  Referendum  had,  we  have, 
however,  been  robbed  of  by  the  Council. 

When  I  read  the  Referendum  Report  of  the  Council  I 
wrote  across  it  the  word  "  dished,"  for  I  saw  that  those  of 
us  who  had  wished  to  delay  the  Charter  had  been  com- 
pletely "  dished  "  by  this  document. 

I  suppose  we  all  recognize  that  the  Charter  consists  of 
three  parts : 

1.  The  Charter  proper— the  fundamental  and  essential  por- 
tion— which  is,  when  obtained,  practically  as  unalterable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

2.  The  Ordinances,  which  can  only  ba  altered  with  the 
consent  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

3.  The  By-laws,  which  can  be  altered  at  will  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Bepresentatlve  Meeting. 

Th°  Charter  proper  is  not  opposed  by  the  Council,  and 
has,  therefore,  now  become  non-contentious  matter  in  the 
Association. 

The  Ordinances— twenty-six  in  number— are  all,  except 
one,  agreed  to  by  the  Council,  and  therefore  are,  with  this 
exce  ption,  also  non-contentious. 

The  By-laws  number  sixty-one.  The  Council  only 
challenges  four.  The  remaining  fifty-seven  are  therefore 
non- contentious. 

In  the  S:hedale  to  the  By- laics  one  point  is  challenged, 
the  rest  is  non- contentious. 

So  that  five  of  the  six  points  contested  are  matters  of 
by-law,  which  it  is  agreed  may  be  altered  at  any  time  by 
the  Association  itself  without  any  external  interference. 

Ordinance  17 — the  Referendum  ordinance — is  the  only 
ordinance  that  is  still  contentious.  The  Council  suggests 
that  it  should  be  compelled  to  refer  matters  back  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  before  it  refers  them  to  the 
Divisions. 

I  will  pass  over  the  question  whether  it  is  proper  in  a 
Referendum  to  propose  an  amendment.  I  will  simply  say 
that  I  think  it  is  not,  and  I  cannot  see  that  with  our  kind 
of  Referendum  any  advantage  would  accrue  by  adopting 
the  Council's  suggestion. 

Dr.  Fothergill  (Wandsworth),  in  a  very  comm-n  sense 
communication  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of 
September  7th,  thinks  something  should  be  done  ''to  pre- 
vent important  negative  or  positive  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  Representative  Body  becoming  binding  on  the 
Association  in  a  case  where  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
principle  involved  has  not  previously  been  given  to  the 
members  in  their  Division  meetings."  I  think  that  the 
best  way  to  have  done  this  would  have  been  to  make  the 
proviso  as  to  notice  (Ordinance  16)  apply  to  all  authorita- 
tive resolutions  of  the  Representative  Body.  But  the 
Council  has  made  Ordinance  16  non-contentious. 

The  questions  raised  by  the  Council  on  the  by-laws  are  : 

1.  Is  the  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  transferred  from  the  Council  to  the  Representative 
Ibdv  ? 
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2.  Are  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  General  Meeting  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Representative  Meeting  ? 

3  Should  there  not  be  a  "  second  chamber,"  and  should  the 
Council  not  be  that  chamber  ? 

Before  answering  these  questions,  let  us  see  what  the 
Council  has  agreed  to  in  relation  to  these  matters  in 
those  parts  of  the  Charter  which  it  has  now  made  non- 
contentious. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  common  consent  of  the  Council  and 
Representative  Meeting  that  the  following  shall  be 
among  the 

Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Representative  Body. 

1.  It  shall  have  ''the  general  control  and  direction  of  the 
poLicy  and  affairs  of  the  Association  "  (Clause  7  of  Charter). 

2.  It  is  the  only  body  in  the  Association  that  can  add  to, 
amend,  alter,  or  repeal  the  By-laws  (Clause  12  of  Charter  and 
Ordinance  26). 

3  Its  resolutions  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  decision  of  the 
Association'"  (Ordinance  15 1. 

4.  It  oan  make  by-laws  regulating  not  only  its  own  proceed- 
ings, but  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  also  (Subclause  9  (1)(1) 
of  Charter). 

5.  It  can,  whenever  It  thinks  fit,  make  by-lavs  regulating 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Council,  their  mode  of  election, 
and  by  whom  they  shall  be  elected  (Ordinance  19). 

With  the  exception  of  the  members  ex  officio,  the  Council  is 
made  by  by-law,  and  the  by-laws  can  be  altered  at  will  by  the 
Representative  Body. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  agreed  in  the  uncontested 
portions  of  the  Charter  that : 

The  Duties  and  Powers  or  the  Council— are  : 
1.  To   'carry  into    execution   resolutions    passed    by  the 
Representative  B  dy  "  (Clause  8  of  Charter) 

2  To  'administer  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  accord- 
ance with  "  tne  'Charter,  Ordinances,  and  By-laws  "  (Clause  8 
of  Charter). 

3.  To  prepare  and  present  to  the  Annual  Representative 
MeetiDg  a  balance  sheet  and  rJuaneial  statement  (Ordi- 
nance 24). 

4.  To  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the  Representative 
Meeting  (Ordinance  24). 

5.  To  nominate  honorary  members  and  propose  the  cancelling 
of  the  same  to  the  Rapresentative  Meeting  (By-law  8). 

6.  To  appoint,  dismiss,  and  fix  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the 
salaried  officers  of  the  Association  (Ordinance  22,  and 
B  t  -law  54). 

7.  To  do  all  such  other  acts  that  the  Association  can  do  that 
are  not  directed  to  be  done  by  the  Representative  Body 
(Clause  8  of  Charter). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  such  of  these  powers  as  are  fixed 
by  by-law  can  be  taken  from  the  Council  at  the  will  of  the 
Representative  Body. 

By  agreeing  without  demur  to  so  much,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Council  has  already  answered 
its  own  questions. 

Is  the  Representative  Body  to  manage  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Association  ?  The  answer  of  the  Council  is 
"  Yes."  It  gave  that  answer  when  it  took  no  Referendum 
on  the  seventh  clause  of  the  Charter. 

Are  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  to  be  transferred  to  the  Representative  Meeting  ? 
The  Council  again  answers  "  Yes,"  as  no  referendum  is 
taken  on  the  clauses  that  provide  for  the  change,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Clauses  7  and  13.  and  Subclause  9  (1)  (i) 
of  the  Charter,  Ordinances  15  and  24,  and  By-laws  8  60, 
and  52. 

Is  the  Counsil  to  act  as  a  "  Second  Chamber  "  ?  The 
Council  says,  "  Certainly  not,"  as  it  has  agreed  to  clauses, 
mentioned  above,  that  make  it  into  an  executive  body 
simply,  and  give  the  Representative  Body  all  control  and 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  full  power  in 
all  matters  of  law  and  p  dioy,  full  power  to  constitute  the 
Council  as  It  wishes,  and  to  regulate  its  duth  s  and  even 
its  proceedings.  It  is  true  the  Council  has  taken  a 
Referendum  on  the  particular  way  this  is  to  be  done  in 
the  first  instance,  but  it  has  conceded  the  general  prin- 
ciple. The  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  the 
Council,  and  the  number,  composition,  and  duties  of  the 
Standing  Committees  are  now  purely  matters  of  by-law, 
and  are  therefore  admittedly  not  vital  matters  and  can  be 
altered  from  year  to  year  at  will.  This  contention  cannot 
be  disputed  by  the  Council,  as  it  has  taken  no  Referendum 
on  Ordinances  19  and  20,  and  agrees  with  them.  The 
Representa'ive  Meeting  makes  the  Council. 

Though  the  Council  does  not  object  to  the  Repn  senta- 
tive  Meeting  having  the  power  to  make  by-laws  to  alter  Its 
constitution  and  mode  of  election,   yet   it  objects   to   the 


exercise  of  that  power.  One  cannot,  however,  feel  that 
the  Council  has  encouraged  the  Association  to  support  it, 
at  any  rate  in  its  objection  to  the  lessening  of  itB 
numbers. 

According  to  the  Referendum  Report  the  Council  con- 
sidered the  meeting  of  June  5th  an  exceedingly  important 
one.  At  it  matters  affecting  seriously  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  Association  were  to  be  discussed  and  deter- 
mined on.  Yet  out  of  a  Council  of  over  70  members, 
only  40  put  in  an  appeatanee  duriDg  a  meeting  lasting 
from  2  o'clock  to  7  50. 

Mr.  Straton  argues  that  an  attendance  of  40  out  of  70 
to  75  is  quite  good  when  one  recollects  that  the  Council 
consists  of  medical  men  In  busy  practice  residing  all  over 
a  wide  area,  and  I  think  his  argument  is  perfectly  reason- 
able when  applied  to  the  ordinary  meetings ;  but  this  was 
a  meeting  of  very  special  importance. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  actual  number  that  put  in  an 
appearance  that  matters  so  much.  It  is  the  number 
present  continuously  throughout  the  sitting.  The 
attendance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  regular 
and  continuous  to  give  logical  continuity  to  the  result. 
The  largest  number  that  took  part  in  a  division  was  32,  or 
44  per  cent,  of  the  Council,  while  the  lowest  number  was 
14,  or  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body.  The  average  number 
voting  was  22— less  than  a  third  of  the  Council.  In  other 
words,  on  an  average  two  councillors  were  absent  or  did 
not  vote  for  every  one  that  voted  on  these  questions. 

My  object  in  writing  the  above  is  to  show  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Charter  has  so  far  absolutely  failed, 
I  do  not  eay  that  all  possible  methods  of  opposition  have 
been  exhausted,  but  the  battle,  at  any  rate  within  the 
Association,  is  very  nearly  finished,  and,  unless  the 
opposition  to  the  Charter  is  going  to  organize  itself  very 
differently  in  the  little  future  that  remains  to  what  it  has 
in  the  past,  it  may  be  neglected. 

I  would  seriously  suggest  to  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  thought,  in  what  we  considered  the  best  interests  of 
the  Association,  to  steady  the  pace,  that  in  the  futute  we 
had  better  accept  the  Charter  arid  bend  our  energies  to 
making  it  as  far  as  is  possible  of  advantage  to  the  pro- 
fession and  the  Association,  to  whose  interests  we  are  al2 
equally  devoted. — I  am,  etc., 

P.  Charles  Larkin. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  9th. 

Sir, — The  Association  Is  passiDg  through  a  grave  crisis, 
and  I  trust  the  fiasco  of  the  to-ealled  Representative 
Meeting  will  be  thoroughly  exposed.  Representatives  are 
elected  by  so  few  members — one  in  this  Branch  this  year 
by  3  votes  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  Division.  Last 
year  I  was  returned  by  7  votes;  this  year  I  resigned,  ana 
no  one  would  have  the  appointment  !  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  this  is  the  case  throughout  the  country,  and 
jet  these  gentlemen  have  the  temerity  to  assert  they  are 
truly  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  electorate.  Why 
do  these  gentlemen  persistently  decline  to  give  the 
numbers  present  at  the  Division  meetings?  Simply 
because  of  the  unpleasant  revelation  that  they  only  repre- 
sent themselves.  I  was  returned  at  an  open  election  to 
the  Central  Council  by  between  500  and  600  votes 
throughout  the  whole  Branch,  and  others  by  a  larger 
number  still ! 

The  Divisions,  if  they  are  still  to  exist,  must  be  of  the 
Branch,  cot  0!  the  Association  directly.  The  memorandum 
upon  the  action  of  the  Council  in  exercising  the  power  of 
the  "  Referendum  "  issued  by  the  Representatives  (?)  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  is  a  strange  con- 
tradiction of  the  deliberate  statement  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  council  chamber  that  the  Representatives  had  no 
feeling  towards  the  Central  Council  other  than  a  desire  to 
work  in  harmony  with  it.  The  whole  document  bristles 
with  ill-conditioned  expressions — Indeed  in  some  instances 
barely  mannerly  ! 

That  the  present  managers  of  the  Association  have 
failed  Is  too  clear  to  need  comment.  The  pitiable  condi- 
tions of  our  finance  is  quite  enough  to  prove  how  disas- 
trous a  policy  is  being  carried  on.  Before  tne  reconstitu- 
tion  we  had  a  prospect  of  enough  cash  eaved  to  pay  for  the 
whole  rebuilding  when  completed  ;  now  all  the  money 
must  be  borrowed.  Already  we  are  hss  well  off  than  we 
should  have  been  under  the  old  government  by  over 
£30,000.  We  intend  to  have  a  special  meeting  of  tht- 
Lancashireand  Cheshire  Branch  to  discuss  the  Referendum. 
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and  see  if  or  not  the  Council  is  right  in  its  endeavour  to 
save  the  Association  from  ruin.  The  Referendum  must  go 
back  to  the  same  men  who  are  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
the  central  authority— the  men  who  also  wish  to  do  away 
with  the  Branches  altogether. 

It  will  be  well  if  all  the  Branches  follow  our  example. 
I  aver  that  not  20  per  cent,  of  the  Association  would  agree 
with  the  attitude  of  these  Representatives  —I  am,  etc., 

Old  Trafford,  Oct.  15th.  J  AS.  BltASSEY   BriebLEY. 


Sir,— Dr.  Rowland  Fothergill  seems  to  take  It  for  granted 
that  because  the  Representative  Meeting  is  so  designated, 
It  is,  ipso  facto,  "representative"  of  the  profession  or  of  the 
Divisions,  whereas  it,  is  only  of  the  Representatives  them- 
selves, plus  five  or  ten  others,  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  that  body.  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
new  areas  made  up  of  different  Branches  do  not  take 
action  in  the  way  indicated  by  him  in  electing  a  certain 
number  of  members  of  Council,  this  Representative 
Meetirjg  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  elect  the  whole 
Council. 

Did  ever  any  one  read  such  fallacious  reasoning  in 
reference  to  sound  representation  ?  What  a  Council  would 
be  elected  in  deed  and  in  truth!  Some  of  the  members 
might  have  been  elected  by  hundreds  of  votes,  and  yet,  if 
that  did  not  suit  the  Representative  Body,  they  would 
take  it  in  hand,  and  the  Council  would  be  elected  by  men 
-each  of  whom  might  not  have  been  actually  voted  for  by 
more  than  twenty  members  of  their  respective  Divisions. 
What  a  muddle  such  a  proceeding  would  land  us  in  !  Yet 
the  draft  Charter  would  allow  the  Representative  Body  in 
twelve  months,  after  it  were  granted,  to  vote  and  decide 
that  it  should  elect  the  whole  Council  ! 

The  election  of  Council  as  outlined  in  the  draft  Charter, 
instead  of  being  In  the  By-laws,  ought  to  be  placed  In  the 
Ordinances,  and  fixed  for  at  least  three  years,  if  not  five. 
We  must  try  to  arrive  at  some  fixity,  and  not  be  liable  to 
having  our  ground  shifted  any  year.  It  does  not  seem 
right  or  moral  to  get  the  Association  to  consent  to  the 
election  of  the  Council  as  now  given,  and  then  to  be  liable 
to  have  it  changed  and  all  the  power  placed  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Body.  It  savours  to  me  of  a  kind  of  hoodwinking, 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  serious  does  the 
matter  appear,  especially  after  Dr.  Fothergtll's  way  of 
putting  it.  It  is  tantamount  to  saying  we  will  give  it  you 
in  this  form  now,  to  obtain  your  consent,  but  we  can  alter 
it  any  time  we  choose  afterwards. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  made  universally 
known  before  it  is  too  late — Individual  members  of  the 
Association  ought  to  have  the  right  of  speech  or  inquiry  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Under  the  drait  Charter  this  will  be 
«ntirely  abolished.  It  is  said  that  instead  of  this  method 
lie  must  make  his  voice  heard  through  and  by  his 
Division.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  Division  falling  Into 
the  hands  of  an  active  clique,  and  the  individual  member 
cannot  or  will  not  trouble  to  make  his  voice  heard  at  its 
meetings,  and  suppose  this  is  the  case  in  several  Divisions. 
If  these  individual  members  have  the  right  to  bring  their 
views  before  the  Annual  Meeting  it  is  only  what  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  custom  in  all  societies,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  to  the  interests  of  the 
individual  member. 

It  Is  rather  curious  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
reform  the  Representative  Body  itself.  Tnis  seems  to 
have  been  understood  to  be  perfect,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible.  It  is  just  possible  the  cause  of  this  is  in  the 
name  itself.  It  is  termed  "  Representative,"  and  most 
people  seem  to  think  that  therefore  it  is  so.  Would  it  not 
be  better  that  a  rule  were  made  that  each  one  should  have 
had  the  actual  votes  at  least  of  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  his  Division  ? 

Whilst  we  are  sifting  and  analysing  everything  else  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Association  the  Representative 
Body  ought  certainly  to  have  its  share  of  attention,  and 
Dr.  Horrocke's  letter  in  the  Journal  of  October  12th 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  members  who  have  not 
•already  seen  it. — I  am,  etc., 

Manchester,  Oct.  12th.  G.  H.  BrOADBENT. 

THE  BOA.KD  OF  EDUCATION   AND    THE  MEDICAL 

INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — Dr.  Hogarth,  in   his  letter  of  October  5th,  still 

persists  in  his  '•  wild  and  whirling  words."     For  example, 

he  reiterates  the  assertion  that  "  it  is  solely  as  the  result 


of  Dr.  Kerr's  work  in  Bradford  and  London  that  any 
efficient  system  of  medical  inspection  exists  In  England 
to  day."  Is  It  not  the  ease  that  we  have  only,  as  yet, 
reached  the  Initiatory  stage  of  debating  the  best  form  of 
such  inspection.  Aealn,  surely  Dr.  Hogarth  in  his  zeal 
for  his  friend  Dr.  Kerr  ignores  the  pioneer  work  of  Dr. 
Warner,  and  above  all  the  telling  facts  as  to  the  health 
of  school  children  so  laboriously  gathered  by  Drs.  Matthew 
Hay  and  Leslie  Mackenzie,  which  indeed  were  the  means, 
more  than  any  other  agency,  in  forcing  this  question  of 
rredical  inspection  of  schools  to  the  front  of  public 
opinion. 

Still  more,  is  any  man,  especially  the  secretary  of  a  body 
dealing  with  this  particular  subject,  entitled  to  discuss  it 
without  referring  to  the  very  able  work  of  my  friend, 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  on  The  Medical  Inspiction  of  School 
Children,  where  the  history  of  the  movement  in  favour 
of  State  interference  on  behalf  of  these  unprotected  units 
of  the  population  is  so  clearly  set  forth  ?  No  doubt  the 
author  deals  with  the  question  chiefly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  well-ordering  of  Scottish  education.  But  has 
England  not  much  to  learn  from  her  sister  country  both 
on  education  and  public  health,  and  the  best  means  for 
encouragement  on  the  paths  of  progress  of  these  essential 
elements  of  civilization  ? 

I  may  be  pardoned  in  this  connexion  for  referring  to 
my  own  small  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  hygiene  in 
schools.  In  my  first  report— that  for  1891— to  the  county 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  it  is  stated  that  "  a  know'edge  of 
the  laws  of  health  must  begin  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
county " ;  and  "  it  is  essential  that  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health, 
the  working  of  the  different  organs  (of  U  e  body),  especially 
of  the  brain,  the  care  of  the  senses  such  as  the  eyesight." 

Passing  on  to  Dr.  Hogarth's  second  point,  I  know 
nothing  as  to  the  influences  at  woik  which  prompted 
Dr.  Newman's  selection.  Enough  has  surely  been  said  on 
so  personal  a  question.  And,  on  his  third  head,  it  is  only 
necessary  at  this  time  to  quote  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie's 
words : 

The  medical  inspection  for  public  health  purposes  and  the 
medical  inspection  for  educational  purposes  should  be  per- 
fectly continuous  ;  no  effort  should  be  made  to  divide  the 
child,  as  it  were,  into  two,  the  one  part  to  be  examined 
medically  for  public  health  purposes,  the  other  for  purposes 
of  education. 

So  much,  Sir,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public.  If 
your  space  would  allow,  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss 
this  question  from  that  of  the  profession  at  large.  How 
is  the  medical  faculty  likely  to  fare  from  this  process  of 
specialization  of  function  which  is  going  on  day  by  day  ? 
Is  the  door  to  be  slammed  in  our  faces,  as  a  body,  at  every 
turn  ? — I  am,  etc., 

William  Bruce,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  M.O.H. 
Dingwall,  N.B.,  Oct.  14th. 


Sir,— For  the  sake  of  lucidity  I  would  repeat  what  I 
had  In  mind  to  say  in  my  previous  letter,  "that  the 
general  practitioner,  without  special  preparation,  ran 
hardly  consider  himself  equipped  for  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  and  that  the  diplomat*  in 
public  health  (qua  his  D.P.H.)  cannot  be  regarded  as 
better  equipped."  Either  candidate  would  require  to 
specialize  in  order  to  become  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
new  field,  and  that  whether  or  not  this  field  is  a  part  of 
public  health  work.  If  the  whole  field  of  public  health 
work  does  not  contain  men  properly  qualified,  in  spite  of 
their  other  many  and  varied  attainments,  it  will  become, 
sooner  or  later,  necessary  to  devise  means  of  getting  tuch 
men;  in  other  words,  either  the  scope  of  the  D.P.H. 
examination  will  have  to  be  widened  so  as  to  include 
the  subject  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
or  a  new  examination  devised  on  somewhat  different 
lines— if,  that  is,  efficiency  and  not  cheapness  is  to  be 
aimed  at. 

Dr.  Munro  reminds  us  that  "  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part  "—a  self-evident  fact  in  the  sphere  of  geometry— 
but  in  the  sphere  of  health  one  part  may  differ  from 
others,  and  what  seems  the  smaller  in  magnitude  be  the 
greater  in  importance.  As  "  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment, "  so  is  the  school  child  of  more  importance  than 
the  school  building.  And  here  we  have  a  new  departure, 
which  recognizes  this  importance  of  the  individual  child 
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for  the  first  time;  and  from  the  medical  profession,  to 
which  much  is  given  in  this  scheme,  much  will  be 
required. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  city  of  Manchester  the 
inspection  work  is  under  the  Education  Committee,  and 
apart  from  the  sanitary  work  of  the  city,  and  yet— though 
there  must  be  contact— there  seems  not  to  be  rivalry 
or  clashing  between  the  separate  authorities.  In  this 
instance  at  least,  then,  Dr.  Munro's  prophecy  seems  not 
to  have  been  fulfilled. 

My  excuse  for  writing  on  the  subject  is  that  there  seems 
a   danger  of   the  medical   inspection  of   school   children 
being  treated  with  less  seriousness  than  its  vast   and 
far-reaching  Importance  demands.— I  am,  etc  , 
October 8th.  Common  Sense. 

THE  "WARFARE  AGAINST  QUACKERY. 
Sir,— In  the  Times  of  October  12th  is  a  lengthy 
summary  of  the  report  lately  presented  to  the  Austra- 
lian Government  by  the  Royal  Commissioner,  Mr.  O.  C. 
Beale.  This  effectively  supplements  your  note  headtd 
'Proprietary  Remedies"  in  the  British  Medical  Jouhn^l 
of  the  same  date,  in  which  you  refer  to  the  same  report, 
as  well  as  to  the  new  legislation  against  quackery  that 
has  just  come  into  operation  in  Germany.  The  views 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  criticize  so  sym- 
pathetically in  your  leader  of  September  28th  obtain 
such  strong  justification  from  Mr.  Beale's  report  and 
from  the  action  of  the  German  Government,  that  I  am 
impelled  to  beg  space  for  a  few  further  remarks. 

If  one  lay  Royal  Commissioner  armed  with  scanty 
powers  can  frame  a  solid  indictment  such  as  Mr.  Beale 
has  drawn  up,  what  might  not  be  done  by  a  Commission 
with  full  powers,  including  the  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
them  on  oath.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Association 
would  direct  its  energies  to  the  task,  and  be  prepared  to 
spend  a  few  thousands  of  pounds  in  carrying  it  through, 
it  could,  even  without  Government  sanction  or  help, 
organize  an  Independent  inquiry  into  quackery  and  pre- 
pare a  report  which  would  carry  hardly  less  weight  or 
authority  than  that  just  drawn  up  by  the  Australian 
Commissioner. 

With  regard  to  the  new  German  legislation,  if  the  law 
be  carried  out  with  the  zeal  which  now  always  charac- 
terizes the  administration  of  all  measures  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health  in  the  Fatherland,  an 
end  will  be  speedily  put  to  the  fraudulent  drug  and 
apparatus  traffic,  as  well  as  to  the  many  forms  of  illicit 
practice  to  which,  there  as  here,  it  serves  as  a  cloak. 
That  which  has  been  successfully  begun  in  Australia  and 
perhaps  finally  accomplished  in  Germany  ought  not  to  be 
impossible  in  these  islands.— I  am,  etc., 
October  12th. Henry  Sewill. 

THE     INHERITANCE     OF     PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Sir,— The  desire  not  to  trespass  unduly  upon  your 
space  has  apparently  resulted  in  diction  not  fully 
Intelligible  to  Professor  Pearson. 

To  our  first  question,  as  to  whether  a  correction  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  number  of  1  tuberculous  offspring  of 
non-tuberculous  parents,  to  allow  for  those  of  the  offspring 
who  will  subsequently  be  affected,  Professor  Pearson 
answers  "No."  The  reason  he  gives  is  that  (1)  "The 
number  of  tuberculous  offspring  [of  tuberculous  parents:--] 
is  obtained  from  tuberculous  patients  who  are  parents"- 
and  (2)  "the  number  of  tuberculous  offspring  of  non- 
tuberculous  parents  is  obtained  from  the  tuberculous 
oiispring  who  are  themselves  patients."  Now  (2)  agrees 
with  the  original  memoir,  but  (1)  does  not.  In  the 
memoir  both  the  numbers  are  obtained  in  precisely  the 
same  way— namely,  from  the  records  of  the  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Crossley  patients.  A  com- 
parison of  the  figures  in  the  table  at  top  of  page  9  with 
the  ligures  in  the  table  on  page  10  will  make  this  quite 
plain,  allowance,  of  course,  being  made  for  some  small 
differences  due  either  to  slips  in  the  arithmetic  or  to 
printer's  errors.  The  paragraph  on  page  11,  which  Pro- 
fessor Pearson  thinks  escaped  our  notice,  refers  to  a 
corrective  factor  fcr  the  non-tuberculous  parents,  not 
offspring. 

To  our  second  point  the  reply  is  made  that  we  are  right 
»n  questioning  the  correctness  of  a  certain  procedure,  but 


that  we  ate  wroDg  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  followed 
in  this  case.  Now,  referring  to  the  original  memoir  again, 
we  find  that  the  proportions  of  tuberculous  and  non- 
tuberculous  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  were  obtained 
from  histories  of  families  In  all  of  which  one  child  at  least 
was  tuberculous.  The  80  families  in  Thompson's  Family 
Phthisis  are  of  this  nature,  a  fact  which  Professor  Pearson 
has  probably  overlooked. 

Professor  Pearson  does  not  find  it  very  surprising  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  among  the 
married  and  widowed  population  is  greater  than  among 
the  total  population.  His  explanation  of  this  fact  is  no 
doubt  correct.  But  what  we  think  should  have  surprised 
him  is  that  In  his  random  sample  on  p.  12,  the  proportion 
of  deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  amongst  the  married  and 
widowed  (1  in  21  for  the  female  pedigrees)  is  far  less  than 
among  the  total  offspring  (1  in  10).  It  was  this  very 
surprising  state  of  affairs  in  the  "General  Population, 
Eandom  Sample,"  which  first  caused  us  to  look  carefully 
into  the  assumptions  made  in  its  construction. 

In  this  connexion  Professor  Pearson  says  :  ':  My  tables 
represent  .  .  .  random  samples  of  the  adult  population." 
The  italics  are  his  own.  Surely  this  is  not  so.  There  are 
78  of  the  Crossley  cases  under  20  years  of  age,  and  doubt- 
less a  large  proportion  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  included 
in  the  offspring  are  under  age  also.  However,  if  without 
giving  any  indication  in  the  memoir  that  he  has  done  so 
Professor  Pearson  has  excluded  all  persons  not  adult,  then 
the  assumption  on  p.  12  of  1  in  10  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis is  very  wide  of  the  msrk,  being  much  too  low  a 
proportion. 

The  strictures  on  the  obscurity  of  one  paragraph  are 
doubtless  well  deserved.  What  we  tried  to  say  was  that 
for  non-tuberculous  offspring  the  proportion  of  tubercu- 
lous to  non-tuberculous  parents  was  too  small.  The  com- 
pleted table  in  the  memoir  gives  157  to  5,837  for  the 
female  pedigrees.  Several  series,  practically  "  completed," 
which  we  have,  show  that  the  proportion  of  tuberculous 
to  non-tuberculous  parents  of  non-tuberculous  offspring 
is  not  one-eleventh  of  the  proportion  of  tuberculous  to 
to  non-tuberculous  parents  of  tuberculous  offspring,  but 
more  nearly  one  fourth  or  one-half — that  is,  that  where  In 
the  table  we  find  157  tuberculous  to  5C9  non- tuberculous 
parents  of  tuberculous  offspring  (a  proportion  of,  say, 
3  to  10)  we  Bhould  expect  to  find  for  non- tuberculous 
offspring  a  nroportion  of,  say,  3  to  40,  or  3  to  20,  instead  of 
157  to  5,837  (fay  3  to  100).  We  are  trying  to  be  very 
conservative  and  give  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  to 
Profeseor  Pearson's  tables,  but  a  reference  to  the  following 
articles  will  show  that  many  investigations  have  given  a 
much  more  nearly  equal  distribution  of  tuberculosis 
among  the  parents  of  tuberculous  and  the  parents  of  non- 
tuberculous  offspring :  Burckhardt,  Zeitschrift  f.  Tub., 
1904.  v,  297;  Fischer,  Bcitriige  z.  klir.ik  d.  Tub.,  1904, 
iii,  30. 

Why,  in  this  connexion,  shculd  Professor  Pearson 
assume  that  our  ratios  are  'probably  based  on  very  in- 
complete histories  "  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  histories 
are  practically  "complete,"  and  it  is  somewhat  galling  to 
have  it  suggested  that  we  had  overlooked  so  important  a 
point — a  point,  too,  which  was  so  fully  emphasized  in  the 
memoir  under  discussion.  We  have  during  the  past  two 
years  studied  almost  every  one  of  the  important  and 
interesting  series  of  Professor  Pearson's  writings  on 
statistical  theory  and  evolution,  beginning  with  the 
memoir  on  the  Dissection  of  Frequency  Curves  in  1894 
down  to  the  Boyle  Lecture  in  the  present  year,  and  our 
criticism  of  the  formation  of  the  random  sample  at  present 
under  discussion  is  based  on  considerable  time  and 
thought  given  to  the  question  of  the  construction  of  such 
random  samples  from  a  large  mass  of  data  in  regard  to 
tuberculosis  which  we  have  been  gathering  for  a  consider- 
able time  and  hope  shortly  to  publish. 

In  your  issue  of  May  27th,  1905,  Professor  Pearson 
discuseed  the  formation  of  random  samples,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  it  is  his  neglect  in  the  present  case  of  the 
third  requisite  in  that  paper  which  has  caused  this 
discussion. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  Professor  Pearson's 
memoir,  but  we  feel  that  the  F°''jt  »t  present  under  dis- 
cussion is  of  great  Importance,  and  we  would  not  venture 
to  criticize  Professor  Pearson's  procedure  in  this  case  if 
we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  Professor  Pearson  to  uphold' 
us  with  his  article,  On  the  Inheritance  of  Insanity,  and- 
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•several  other  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  heredity. — We  are,  etc., 

Lawrason  Brown. 

E.  G.  Pope. 

Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y., 
Sept  20th. 


DIRECTION   OF   ABDOMINAL   INCISION. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Maylard's 
article  on  the  direction  of  abdominal  incisions  in  your 
iSBue  of  October  5th,  p.  895,  but  without  being  converted 
to  a  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  transverse  incision. 

As  Mr.  Maylard  says,  the  important  point  to  decide  is 
whether  the  vertical  or  the  horizontal  incision,  has  the 
lesser  chance  of  being  followed  by  a  ventral  hernia,  and 
the  anatomical  and  physiological  facts  which  he  quotes 
appear  to  me  to  favour  a  selected  mode  of  vertical  incision 
lather  than  a  horizontal  one. 

Consideration  of  a  case  of  large  omental  umbilical 
hernia  will  show  that  the  hernia  is  produced  by  a  rela- 
tively great  intri  abdominal  pressure  acting  on  a  weak 
spot  in  the  musculo-aponeurotic  layers  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  and  not  by  the  pulling  apart  of  a  cicatrix  by  the 
lateral  abdominal  muscles,  as  Mr.  Maylard  seems  to  infer 
-when  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  "  when  these  three 
powerful  muscles  contract  the  whole  force  of  their  action 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  their  long  central  aponeurotic 
tendon." 

"What  ordinarily  happens  is  that  the  patient  is  getting 
stout  and  the  abdomen  fuller  (by  a  good  many  pounds 
weight)  of  fat ;  the  tension  becomes  greater  than  the 
resisting  power  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix,  and  the  latter 
yields  and  a  small  hernial  protrusion  results,  which,  with 
the  continued  pressure  from  within,  ia  gradually  enlarged 
until  there  is  a  multilocular  sac  containing  (in  the  cases 
Mr.  Maylard  mentions)  6  lb.  to  10  lb.  of  adipose  tissue. 

In  a  poBt-operation  scar  a  single  weak  spot  may  yield, 
and  a  similar  hernia  with  a  narrow  neck,  surrounded  by 
sharp  aponeurotic  margins,  results,  or  the  whole  scar 
may  prove  too  weak  to  withstand  the  intra-abdominal 
pressure  and  an  extensive  hernia  be  produc?d.  Thinning 
of  the  unwounded  linea  alba  may  also  give  rise  to  a 
ventral  hernia,  as  in  a  case  on  which  I  recently  did  a 
radical  cure,  where,  during  parturition,  the  thinned-out 
aponeurosis  yielded  and  a  huge  hernial  protrusion 
occurred. 

In  fact,  one  may  say  that  a  ventral  hernia  will  occur 
whenever  the  resisting  power  of  any  portion  of  the 
abdominal  muculo-aponeurotic  tissues,  which  consists  of 
a  single  layer,  becomes  less  than  will  withstand  the  intra- 
abdominal pressure.  I  say  "  a  single  layer,"  because  I 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  there  has  been  a  hernia 
through  a  double  thickness  of  muscle  or  aponeurosis. 

Mr.  Maylard  seems  to  make  rather  a  fetish  of  the 
direction  of  the  incision,  and  has  altogether  failed  to 
differentiate  between  such  essentially  different  incisions 
as  (1)  that  for  an  umbilical  hernia  where  only  skin  and 
sac  are  divided  and  the  abdominal  layers  essential  to  the 
prevention  of  a  hernia  are  not  incised  at  all,  and  where  it 
consequently  does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  direction 
the  skin  incision  takes  ;  and  (2)  that  where  the  rectus 
sheath  is  divided  ;  and  (3)  (mo3t  important  cf  all)  that 
where  the  rectus  muscle  itself  is  cut  across. 

Moreover,  he  groups  together  all  cases  in  which  the 
incision  is  transverse,  including  those  made  close  to  the 
subcostal  margin  or  just  above  the  pubes,  where — especi- 
ally in  women — the  clothing  tends  to  give  more  support, 
and  where  also  the  intra-abdominal  pressure  is  much  less 
than  over  the  central  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

One  may  mention  also,  without  wishing  to  make  too 
much  of  the  point,  that  his  argument  that,  because  the 
large  arteries  are  divided  in  the  transverse  incision, 
therefore  the  wound  gets  better  vascularized,  seems  to 
rest  on  a  fallacy.  Surely  the  vitalizing,  circulating  lymph 
and  blood  transude  from  the  capillaries  and  not  from  the 
larger  vessels,  and,  provided  the  incision  is  through  a  part 
well  supplied  with  capillaries,  the  direction  of  the  main 
arteries  will  as  little  affect  the  intimate  blood  supply  as 
the  water  supply  of  a  house  is  affected  by  whether  the 
main  supply  pipe  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  or  at 
right  angles  to  its  front  wall. 

Whereas  the  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  rectus 
muscles,  which  Mr.  Maylard  regard?  as  of  no  moment,  I 
must  regard  as  of  considerable  importance,  inasmuch  as 


the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  consequent  on  such  division 
cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  resisting  power  of  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

The  method  which  appears  to  me  to  be  best  calculated 
to  prevent  a  ventral  hernia  will  consist  in  (1)  going 
through  a  vascularized  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  (2)  if 
possible  without  dividing  any  muscular  nerves,  and  (3) 
suturing  the  wound  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  scar 
consisting  of  two  or  more  musculo-aponeurotic  layers,  of 
which,  preferably,  one  should  consist  of  undivided  muscle. 
Such  an  incision  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maylard,  in 
which  the  anterior  rectus  sheath  is  incised  vertically 
about  an  inch  outside  the  middle  line,  the  muscle  is 
retracted  outwards,  and  the  incision  completed  in  the 
same  line  as  it  began.  In  sewing  up  the  wound  the  peri- 
toneum and  posterior  sheath  are  stitched  with  a  con- 
tinuous catgut  suture ;  a  few  catgut  stitches  are  used  to 
fix  the  edge  of  the  muscle  in  the  middle  line,  bringing 
it  right  across  the  incision  in  the  sheath,  and  then  the 
anterior  sheath  is  closed  by  a  continuous  suture. 

The  patient  gets  up  early  in  the  third  week,  and  goes 
home  at  the  third  week  end.  In  practice  the  results  of 
this  method  are  excellent;  but  should  a  ventral  hernia 
result  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  doing  an  opera- 
tion for  Its  radical  cure,  whereas  when,  as  In  Mr.  Maylard's 
Case  No.  6,  a  hernia  follows  a  transverse  division  of  the 
rectus  muscles,  it  would  appear  hopeless  to  attempt  any 
radical  operation,  as  the  ends  of  the  muscles  will  have 
retracted  too  far  apart  to  permit  of  their  approximation. 

The  points  I  should  like  to  emphasize  are  these : 

1.  In  considering  the  question  of  prevention  of  ventral 
hernia,  the  skin  and  peritoneum  may  be  neglected,  and 
attention  concentrated  on  the  musculo-aponeurotic  layers. 

2.  Consequently  the  direction  of  incision  through  the  skin 
and  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  has  no  vital  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  discussion 

3.  If,  when  Mr.  Maylard  opeDs  the  abdomen  In  the  middle 
line  without  dividing  the  rectus  muscles,  he  divides  the  ante- 
rior sheath,  then  retracts  the  muscles  outwards  aud divides  the 
posterior  sheath  transversely  (he  does  not  detail  the  steps  of 
the  operation,  but  I  presume  this  is  fhat  he  does),  the  effect  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  method  I  advocate,  but  he  would 
seem  to  have  a  more  awkward  incision  to  work  through,  and 
his  method  offers  no  obvious  advantage  over  the  easier  vertical 
Incision. 

4.  Where  the  muscles  are  divided  there  i9  (Mr.  Maylard 
admits)  a  definite  risk  of  a  hernia  :  (a)  if  the  patient  gets 
pleurisy  or  any  other  complication  attended  by  a  cough  ; 
(6)  if  she  gets  up  before  the  end  of  a  month  :  or  (c)  if  she 
begins  to  do  anything  like  hard  work  before  the  end  of  three 
months  Any  hospital  surgeon  must  know  that  this  last 
desideratum  is  practically  unattainable. 

5.  Should  such  a  hernia  occur,  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
ends  of  the  rectus  muscles  will  mest  probably  make  it  quite 
impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  radical  cure. 

—I  am,  etc., 

Bradford,  Oct.  7th.  JAMES   PHILLirs. 

THE  KIDNEYS  IN  BERI-BERI. 

Sir, — In  the  Journal  of  July  27th  last,  page  201, 
Messrs.  Hewlett  and  De  Korte'  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  summing  up  their  article  on  the  etiology  and 
histology  of  beri-beri : 

"We  have  examined  a  number  of  kidneys  obtained 
from  cases  of  acute  beriberi.  Sections  of  these  kidneys 
show  changes  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  monkeys' 
kidneys,  but  in  a  more  Intense  form,  namely,  congestion 
of  the  glomerular  vessels,  and  haemorrhages  into  the 
glomeruli,  scattered  patches  of  haemorrhages  into  the 
tubuli  recti  and  convoluted  tubules  with  denudation  of 
epithelium  in  these  areas,  and  much  widespread  cloudy 
swelling  of  the  renal  epithelium.  We  believe  that  these 
changes  have  not  been  described  before." 

These  morbid  kidney  changes  are  certainly  common  in 
beri-beri.  Bat  the  authors  are  not  correct  in  stating  that 
"  these  changes  have  not  been  described  before.  In 
numerous  articles  on  beriberi  I  have  more  or  less  in- 
timately described  such  changes  in  the  acute  pernicious, 
acute  and  subacute  forms  of  the  disease  (I  am  usiEg  my 
own  classification  of  beri-beri),  while  in  beri-beri  re- 
sidual paralysis  along  with  these  changes  are  numercu3 
foci  of  small  cell  infiltrations  and  interstitial  overgrowth. 
(See,  more  especially,  my  brochure,  On  the  Classification 
and  Pathology  of  Beriberi;  John  Bale  Sons,  and  Daniels- 
son,  December,  1903.) 

In  a  careful  review  of  my  numerous  sections  from  all 
clashes  of  beri-beric  kidneys  I  do  not  find  thst  I  can  insist 
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as  strongly  as  do  Messrs.  Hewlett  and  De  Korte  on  the 
intertubular  haemorrhages.  But  the  interstitial  variety 
is  common  especially  in  the  acute  pernicious  form  where 
massive  oedema  was  present.  The  sections  from  the 
kidneys  of  those  monkeys  which  contracted  beri-beri  in 
the  Kuala  Lumpur  gaol  are  normal.  (See  Brain,  Winter, 
1903  )— I  am,  etc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  27th.  Hamilton  Wraont. 


HYPNOTISM  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 
Sir,— Dr.  Woods's  able  and  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  of  hypnotism,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
(Journal,  September  28th,  p.  809),  will  go  far  towards 
removing  any  lingering  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  medical  men  as  to  the  power  for  good  which 
the  process  undoubtedly  possesses.  I  find  at  present  that 
it  Is  still  viewed  with  suspicion  by  many  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren,  and  that  they  still  need  education  on 
the  subject  before  they  regard  hypnotism  as  anything  but 
a  last  and  doubtful  resource. 

The  position  of  the  lay  public  towards  it  is  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  The  upper  classes,  indeed,  realize 
that  members  of  an  honourable  profession  will  not  risk 
their  reputations  by  dealing  with  any  sort  of  auackery, 
and  the  lower  classes  will  accept  everything  their  doctor 
suggests  with  a  blind  faith.  But  it  is  different  with  the 
middle-class  man,  who  prides  himself  on  his  common 
sense  and  freedom  from  superstition,  and  declares  that  he 
will  not  let  any  man  tamper  with  his  free  will  if  he 
knows  it. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  suffered  for  many  years  from  trigeminal 
neuralgia  and  who  is  now  cheerefully  going  to  have  her 
ganglion  removed  rather  than  talre  the  "  risk  "  of  a  trial  of 
hypnotism.  Exhortation  and  explanation  are  in  vain. 
She  has  heard  of  hypnotism  and  prefers  to  be  cured  by 
what  she  calls  "  natural  means,"  that  is,  operation.  Again, 
mi  old  fellow  suffering  from  lumbago  says,  "  No,  we'll  try 
all  honest  means  first."  All  this  shows  that  the  amount  of 
prejudice  to  be  overcome  is  still  very  considerable,  and  it 
..eems  almost  a  pity  that  some  new  name  has  not  been 
■ipplied  to  medical  hypnotism  to  distinguish  it  from 
music-hall  hypnotism. 

I  have  found  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  people  are 
susceptible  enough  for  curative  suggestion  to  be  effective, 
and  that  the  results  obtained  are  often  beyond  one's  most 
sanguine  expectations, 

Not  only  is  it  remarkably  effective  in  all  neuroses, 
neuritis,  and  neuralgia,  especially  lumbago  and  sciatica, 
but  It  is  also  of  great  assistance  in  such  troublesome 
meters  as  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  I  believe  that  in  a 
good  hypnotic  subject  taken  fairly  early  would  be  actually 
curative. 

I  have  found  it  act  "like  magic"  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  and  discomforts  that  some  women  are  troubled 
with  during  the  last  few  months  of  pregnancy,  and  in 
some  cases  to  have  decidedly  diminished  the  pain  of 
labour,  besides  having  abolished  the  fear  of  the  confine- 
ment ;  an  advantage  not  inconsiderable.  Dysmenorrhoea 
is  an  ailment  that  might,  I  think,  be  more  often  handed 
over  to  the  hypnotist.  And  here  again  I  would  protest 
against  the  faBhion  of  calling  him  in  only  after  all  other 
means,  including  operation,  have  been  exhausted.  The 
benefit  to  these  cases  is  often  very  striking,  and  surely 
hypnotism  should  be  nearer  the  top  of  the  list  of  remedies 
than  right  at  the  bottom. 

I  must  finish  trespassing  on  your  space  by  endorsing 
Dr.  Woods's  opinion  that  no  harm  has  ever  come  of  hypno- 
tism in  intelligent  hands,  and  that  to  be  applied  intelli- 
gently each  patient  must  be  studied  and  treated  as  an 
individual.  At  the  same  time  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  hypnotizing  new  patients  in  the  presence 
of  old  habitue:;;  a  greater  percentage  of  successes  will 
occur  under  such  conditions.— I  am,  etc., 

Loudon,  N.,  Oct.  Ut.  £■  W-  J-  LADELL,  M.B. 


THE  DISORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE. 

Snt— Your  leader  on  the  above  subject  hits  the  nail  on 

the  head,  eo  to  speak,  and  your  persistent  efforts  to  show 

up  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  In  the  above  service 


will  very  materially  assist  in  having  matters  put  right - 
I  feel  certain. — I  am,  etc., 

October  11th.  Another  Unfortunate. 


THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  MIDWIVES. 

Sir, — As  a  lecturer  to  midwlves  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  and  profit  Dr.  Horrocks's  admirable  address  on 
this  subject.  I  propose  to  communicate  the  substance  off 
it  to  my  class  of  pupil-midwives  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  Dr. 
Horrocks  would  allow  it  to  be  reprinted  for  circulation 
amongst  midwives  and  others  interested. 

It  may  seem  almost  ungracious  to  offer  any  criticism  on: 
such  an  excellent  address,  but  one  or  two  points  In  it 
struck  me  as  not  quite  in  accordance  with  accepted  ideas. 
In  speaking  of  the  presenting  part,  Dr.  Horrocks  sajs  : 

If  the  umbilical  cord  can  be  felt  through  the  unruptured 
membranes  it  is  called  prolapse  of  the  cord.  If  it  comes 
through  the  rent  after  the  membranes  are  ruptured  it  is 
called  presentation  of  the  cord. 

Is  it  not  just  the  reverse,  the  former  condition  being 
presentation,  and  the  latter  prolapse  of  the  cord  ? 

Then  again,  in  speaking  of  the  causes  of  delay  in  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  he  says : 

Sometimes,  when  the  head  is  bulging  the  perineum,  each 
pain  causes  a  considerable  bulge,  but  in  between  the  pains  the 
head  recedes  to  the  position  it  was  in  before.  In  such  cases 
suspect  that  the  cord  is  round  the  neck. 

Writing  to  the  Journal  some  time  ago,  I  pointed  out 
that  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  cord  being 
round  the  child's  neck,  this  condition  could  not  possibly 
have  any  Influence  in  retarding  the  advance  of  the  head, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  at  each  advance  of  the 
head  the  uterus  and  its  contents,  including  the  placenta 
and  cord,  advance  pari  passu  with  it.  The  recession  of 
the  head  is,  in  my  view,  due  to  the  relaxation  of  pressure 
In  the  uterus  after  the  pain  is  over. 

What  pleased  me  most  of  all  In  the  address  was  the 
very  sensible  advice  with  regard  to  the  child's  eyes.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  most  unwise  to  instruct  the 
ordinary  midwife  to  drop  a  germicide  solution  into  the 
child's  eyes  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Who  can  tell  but  that 
in  opening  the  eyelids  and  dropping  in  this  solution  the 
midwife  may  not  introduce  the  very  matter  we  all  wish  to 
exclude,  namely,  gonorrhoeal  pus  ?  I  quite  agree,  and 
always  tea?h  my  pupils,  that  in  every  case,  as  soon  as  the 
head  is  born,  the  outside  of  the  eyelids  (not  the  eyes) 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  lotion. — 
I  am,  etc, 

Swansea,  Oct.  5th.  F.  KxiQHI. 


LEPROSY  AND  FISH. 
Sir, — With  reference  to  Dr.  John  Reid's  letter  on  the 
above  in  your  issue  of  September  28th,  the  eruptions  from 
which  the  King's  sons  suffered  were  probably  urticarial 
or  of  the  nature  of  erythema  multiforme.  In  the  old  days 
"  a  leprosy  "  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  skin  diseases,  as 
I  have  shown  in  my  article  on  Leprosy  in  the  Quarterly 
Keview  (No.  394,  April,  1903).  In  the  same  place  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  dealing  critically  with  the  so-called 
fish  theory,  showing  on  what  a  flimsy  basis  it  rested. — 
I  am,  etc.,  George  Pernkt, 

Co-Editor,  IntcniaMonalJournal  for  Leprosy. 
London,  W.,  Oct.  1st. 


Leprosy  in  the  Argentine  Republic. — A  draft  of  a 
Bill  for  the  Repression  of  Leprosy  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Argentine  by  the 
National  Department  of  Hygiene.  Its  main  provisions 
are  that  every  case  of  leprosy  must  be  notified  to 
the  proper  authority  without  delay ;  that  all  persons 
declared  to  be  suffering  from  leprosy  shall  be  treated 
either  in  their  own  homes,  if  they  undertake  to  obey 
the  injunctions  of  the  sanitary  authority,  or  in  special 
institutions.  Children  suffering  from  the  disease  or 
belonging  to  families  regarded  as  suspect  by  the  sanitary 
authority  shall  not  be  admitted  to  EChools,  either  public 
or  private ;  special  schools  will  be  established  for  them. 
The  regulations  as  to  notification  are  very  stringent,  and 
heavy  fines  are  imposed  on  doctors  and  all  concerned  for 
any  breath  of  them.  All  foreigners  found  to  be  suffering 
from  leprosy  are  excluded  from  the  territory  of  the 
Republic. 
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GEORGE   FREDK.  ELLIOTT,  M.D.Dcr .,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE   HOLL  ROYAL  INITHM  VRY. 

The  city  of  Hull  haa  lost  by  death  one  of  Us  most  distin- 
guished members  in  the  person  of  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Elliott.  He  had  attended  to  his  professional  duties 
during  the  day  of  Friday,  October  4th,  and  seemed  in  his 
usual  health,  but  during  the  evening  was  attacked  with 
syncope.  He  rallied  well,  and  apparently  seemed  to  be 
recovering,  but  in  the  early  hours  of  October  6th  became 
insensible  snd  passed  away  quietly. 

The  funeral  took  place  quietly  at  Filey  on  October  9th, 
In  the  churchyard  attached  to  the  old  Norman  church 
which  stands  on  the  headland  overlooking  the  peaceful 
waters  of  the  bay  and  the  well-known  Brigg  of  Filey.  At 
the  same  hour,  at  All  Saints',  Hull,  where  Dr.  Elliott 
used  to  worship,  a  memorial  service  was  held,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  the  profession,  representatives 
of  various  public  bodies,  and  a  number  of  personal 
■friends. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
graduating  M.B.  iu  1855  and  M .1  >. 
in  1864.  He  was  also  M.D  Oxon. 
com.  cam  a,  and  FII.OP,  At  the 
commencement  of  his  career  he 
entered  the  Navy,  and  took  part 
in  the  Chinese  war.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  capture  of  the  Taku 
i'orts  and  the  siege  of  Canton,  for 
which  he  held  a  medal  and  two 
clasps.  He  was  surgeon  on  board 
H.M.S.  Samson  at  the  blockade  of 
ihe  Baltic,  and  held  appointments 
at  Haslar  avid  Chatham  during  the 
Crimean  war.  At  its  close,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  H.M.S. 
Samson  to  the  port  of  Hull,  he, 
together  with  his  fellow- officers, 
was  publicly  feted  by  the  town. 

Owing  to  maternal  pressure, 
though  devoted  to  tae  navy,  he 
retired  after  eight  years'  service, 
and  settled  in  Stamford,  wh,  n  he 
was  appointed  Physician  to  the 
Stamford  and  Rutland  Hospital. 
In  1866  he  wes  attracted  to  Hull  by 
a  vacancy  in  the  lectureship  of 
medicine  in  the  then  Hull  School 
of  Medicine,  and  was  appointed 
a  Physician  to  the  infirmary,  a  post 
which  he  held  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  with  distinction  to  himself 
and  benefit  to  a  large  number  of 
patients.  During  the  thirty-nine 
years  of  office  he  saw  msny  changes ; 
all  his  colleagues  died  one  by  one 
Increased  both  In  size  and 
Royal  Infirmary. 

Much  against  his  will,  Dr.  Elliott  'had  decided  to  retire 
from  the  active  work  of  the  infirmary,  and  had  placed  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Management. 

Dr.  Elliott  was  an  exceedingly  reticent  and  unassuming 
man,  never  mixing  in  public  affairs,  but  giving  his 
whole  time  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  which  he 
was  devoted.  Whatever  tasks  and  pursuits  he  may  have 
had  in  his  younger  days — for  we  hear  that  he  was  fond  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  and  possessed  of  a  facile  pencil— he 
on  coming  to  Hull  gave  up  all  for  the  pursuit  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  rarely  allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but  when 
he  did  tear  himself  away  from  work,  it  was  to  take  a  rest 
in  his  much  beloved  Filey  where  he  was  able  to  indulge 
in  his  one  amusement— sea-bathing;  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  a  fortnight's  sea-bathing  set  him  up  for  a  whole  year. 
Dr.  Elliott  was  an  omnivorous  reader  both  inside  and  out- 
side his  profession,  being  specially  attracted  by  the 
English  and  American  humourists.  Though  he  never 
wrote  much  in  a  professional  capacity,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  employ  his  pen,  he  was  a  polished  writer  ;  and 
though  in  no  sense  an  orator  yet  when  he  was  compelled 
to  speak,  his  remarks  were  always  to  the  point  and  in 
choice  language.  To  his  professional  brethren  he  was 
courtesy  and  consideration  personified,  and  many  in  Hull 


the  building  itself 
usefulness  and  became  a 


have  to  thank  Dr.  Elliott  for  countless  acta  of  kindr.es s 
and  sympathy.  In  the  heyday  of  his  life  he  held  the 
leading  position  In  the  East  Riding  and  North  Lincoln- 
shire, and  his  sound  advice  was  in  constant  demir.d. 
Those  who  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  closer  Intimacy  have 
lost  in  him  a  warm-hearted  and  sincere  friend  and  one  not 
easy  to  replace. 

Dr.  Elliott  left  behind  him  a  widow,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter,  none  of  whom,  however,  have  chosen  the 
profession  of  the  father. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  the  Eastern  Morning 
Xews  for  the  process  block  from  which  our  portrait  of  Dr. 
Elliott  is  struck. 

JAMES  CARROLL,  M.D  , 

MAJOR   AND   SURGEON,    CNITED   STATES  AEMT. 

Dr.  James  Carroll,  Major  and  Surgeon  in  the  United 
States  Army,  whese  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Walter  Reed  and  Ji  sse  W.  Lazear  in  the  demonstration  cf 
the  truth  of  Carlos  Finlay's  theory  that  yellow  fever  Is 
transmitted  by  mosquitos,  died  at  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 16th  of  heart  disease,  from  which  he  had  suffered 
since  1900.  While  serving  on  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion in  Cuba,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  bitten  by  a  mosquito  which 
had  previously  bitten  three  per- 
sons suffering  from  yellow  fever. 
Four  days  later  he  was  attacked 
by  the  disease  in  a  severe  form, 
and,  though  he  did  not  die  of  it, 
like  his  colleague  Lazear,  the 
disease  left  him  with  a  permanently 
crippled  heart. 

Dr.  Carroll  was  born  at  Woolwich, 
England,  on  June  5th,  1854.  When 
15  years  of  age  he  emigrated  to 
Canada,  and  for  some  years  he 
led  the  life  of  a  backwoodsman. 
About  1881  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and,  after  being  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  sergeant  served  as  a  hos- 
pital steward.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  an  interest  in  medicine 
was  aroused  in  him  which  led  him 
to  devote  his  spare  time  to  its 
study.  He  entered  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the 
session  of  1886-87.  After  an 
interruption  extending  over  a  year, 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  irr 
1891.  During  the  winters  of  1891-92 
and  1892-93  he  went  through  post- 
graduate courses  In  pathology  and 
bacteriology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  He  was  then  appointed  Contract  Sur- 
geon, but  in  1902,  in  recognition  of  his  services  on 
the  Yellow  Fever  Commission,  the  age  limit  was 
waived  and  he  was  allowed  to  present  himself  for 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Corps  and 
was  appointed  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon. 
In  March,  1907,  Congress  passed  a  Bill  authorizing  the 
promotion  of  Dr.  Carroll  to  be  Major  and  Surgeon  on 
account  of  his  services  on  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission. 
As,  owing  to  his  heart  affection,  he  was  unfit  for  active 
service,  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum. 

Professor  Howard  A.  Kelly,  in  his  Memoir  of  Walter 
Reed,  states  that  Carroll's  first  association  with  that 
investigator  was  in  1893,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washington.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  connected  during  the  next  six 
years.  In  1899  they  were  both  appointed  by  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg  to  investigate  the  true  nature  of  the 
Bacillus  icteroides,  which  Sanarelli  asserted  was  the  specific 
cause  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  1890,  when  the  Army  Com- 
mission on  Yellow  Fever  was  appointed,  Dr.  Carroll  was 
placed  second  in  command.  He  sailed  from  New  Y'ork  in 
company  with  Dr.  Reed  on  June  21st,  1900,  and  reached 
Havana  on  the  25th.  On  August  4th,  when  mat!  era 
were  in  workiDg  order  in  Cuba,  Dr.  Reed  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  two  months  on  official  business  while 
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Dr.  Carroll  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  In  Cuba.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  he  had  the  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  which  was  the  first  case  produced  experimentally 
by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito.  Lazear  made  the  first  experi- 
ment on  August  11th,  1900;  but  nine  inoculations  on 
persons,  including  himself  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon 
A.  S.  Pinto,  were  unsuccessful.  It  is  now  known  that  these 
failures  were  due  to  two  facts :  First,  that  patients  after  the 
third  day  of  illness  cannot  convey  the  infection  to  the 
mosquito ;  and  secondly,  that  a  mosquito  which  has  bitten 
a  patient  with  yellow  fever  cannot  transmit  the  disease  till 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  days.  On  August  27th  a  mos- 
quito which  happened  to  fulfil  both  these  conditions  wa3 
applied  to  Dr.  Carroll.  The  result  was  an  attack  in  which 
for  a  time  his  life  hung  in  the  balance.  Dr.  Carroll  himself 
said  that  the  proudest  circumstance  of  his  life  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  succumb  to  mosquito  inocu- 
lation, adding,  however,  that  "with  a  wife  and  five  young 
children  at  home  my  thoughts  during  the  serious  part  of 
my  illness  may  be  better  imagined  than  described."  All 
the  reports  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  bear  the 
name  of  Dr.  Carroll  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Eeed,  and 
Professor  Howard  Kelly  says  that 

In  reading  them  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that,  while 
the  experiments  were  planned  by  the  master  mind,  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  were  carried  ont  and  the  care  by 
which  all  possible  precautions  were  taken  to  exclude  every 
source  of  error  are  due  to  Dr.  Carroll  quite  as  much  as  to 
Dr.  Keed. 

In  February,  1901,  Dr.  Carroll  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  Dr.  Eeed,  but  in  the  following  August  he  was 
again  in  Cuba  completing  the  experiments  with  inocula- 
tion of  the  blood  begun  at  Camp  Lazear.  Besides  the 
reports  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Carroll  embodied  the 
results  of  his  work  in  several  papers.  The  first  of  these, 
published  in  July,  1902,  dealt  with  the  treatment  of 
yellow  fever ;  in  two  others  which  appeared  in  1903  he 
discussed  the  history,  cause,  and  mode  of  transmission  of 
yellow  fever,  and  the  occurrence  of  similar  types  of  fatal 
fevers  in  places  where  yellow  fever  is  not  known  to  have 
existed. 

Dr.  Carroll  deserves  a  place  in  the  roll  of  the  maityrs  of 
science  as  well  as  any  of  the  heroic  seekers  after  truth 
who  have  died,  so  to  speak,  on  the  battlefield  in  fighting 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Of  the  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion the  only  surviving  member  now  is  Dr.  A.  Agramonte, 
a  Cuban  physician. 

W.  O.  ATWATER,  Ph.D. 
The  late  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  whose  death  we  regret 
to  note,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  band 
of  eminent  Americans  who  during  the  last  generation  have 
brought  their  country  to  the  front  rank  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  scientific  research.  Unhappily  his  work  ended 
two  years  ago,  when  he  had  an  apoplectic  seizure  which 
left  him  helplessly  paralysed. 

As  Professor  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middleton, 
Connecticut,  his  work  became  widely  known  ;  from  1875 
to  1877  he  directed  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Station,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  1888  he  founded  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  done  so  much  for  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  but  it  is  especially  in  connexion  with 
human  metabolism  that  he  Is  known  to  the  medical 
profession.  By  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  he 
established  the  fuel  value  of  the  various  classes  of  food, 
and  constructed  dietary  standards  in  heat  units  for  people 
engaged  in  different  kinds  of  work;  but  besides  the 
standard  dietaries,  his  studies  on  absorption,  his  work 
with  Benedict  on  the  food  value  of  alcohol,  and  with 
Sherman  on  the  loss  of  water  from  the  body  during  work, 
were  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  no  account  of  the  science  of  metabolism  as  we 
know  it  to-day  could  be  written  were  Professor  Atwater  s 
work  omitted. 


UNIVERSITIES  _AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

Degree  of  D  M. 

In  a  oongregation  held  on  Thursday,  October  10th,  the  degree 

of  D.M.  was  conferred  on  C.   tj.  Aitchison,  M  A.,  B  M.,  Balllol 

College. 


Examination  in  Preventive  Medicine  ID.P.S.) 
The  examination  for  1907  will  commence  on  Tuesday. 
November  19th.  Names  must  be  received  not  later  than 
10.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  October  29tb,  by  tbe  Assistant  Registrar 
(Old  Clarendon  Building),  from  whom  fall  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 

Eolleston  Memorial  Prize. 
This  prize,  which  is  of  the  value  of  about  £60,  will  be 
awarded  in  1908,  for  original  research  in  any  subject  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads :  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Morphology,  Physiology  and  Tathology,  and  Anthropology. 
The  disserlations  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Registrar  before 
6  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  31st,  1903.  The  conditions  of  can- 
didature are  published  in  the  University  Gazette  of  October 
11th,  1907,  p.  34. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    CAMBRIDGE. 

Sanitary  Science  Examination. 
The  following  candidates  have  satisfied  the  Examiners  in  both 
parts  of  the  Examination  : 

ri.  C.  E.  Atkinson,  F.  A.  Bainbridge,  Annie  T.  Barnard,  J.  Bibby, 
G.  G.  Buchanan,  Catherine  L  Corhett,  C.  N.  Davis,  A.  H. 
Fardon  (Christ's),  K.  B.  B.  Foster  (Captain  I. M.S.),  D.  W. 
Hunter,  E.  Jennings  (Major  I.M  S.),  Florence  B.  Lambert,  J.  E. 
Macllwaine,  W  A  Milne,  F.  H.  Note  (Captain  R. A  M.C.).  F.  L. 
Pochin,  D.  F.  Riddell,  M.  de  L.  Robinson,  G.  U.  Smith,  Barbara 
Tchaykovsky,  J.  E.  Thomson,  Ada  M.  Whitlock. 

Appointments  and  Degrees. 
A.  H.  Lees,  B.A.,  King's  College,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Research  Studentship  in  Medical  Entomology. 
The  following  degrees  were  conferred  on  October  10th  : 
M.B.,  B.C.— E.  F.  Skinner. 
M.B.—B.  H.  Stewart. 

ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  Third  Examination  in  Medicine,  Autumn,  1907. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion indicated : 

Third  M.B.  (Upper  Pass).—*k.  V.  Craig,  *W.  Dickey,  J.  A.  Hanrahan, 
*R.  W  G.  HiDgstou,  D.  Horgan,  "J.  C.  Houston,  »E.  G.  Kennedy, 
E.  W.  Kirwan,  »P.  J.  Lydon,  B.A.,  »M.  G.  OMUalley.  D.  A.  Rice, 
T.  Scaclan,  W.  S.  R.  Steven,  A.  M.  Thomson,  M.  Twoliig. 

Third  M.B.  (Pass).—!).  R.  Acheson,  W.  J.  Asnby,  P.  M.  .T.  Brett, 
D.  Broderick,  F.  S.  Carson,  V.  L.  Connolly.  VV.  Doolin,  J.  8. 
Doyle,  W.  P.  Dunne,  B.A.,  P.  Hayes,  .1.  Holland,  .7.  Keyms,  B.A  , 
S.  X.  McKee,  W.  Uagner.  T.  P.  Magnier,  G.  E.  A  Mitchell, 
T.  J.  S.  Moffett,  J.  M  o'Reillv,  A.  Patton,  B.A.,  S.  P.  Rea, 
W.  Riddell,  J.  Spence,  H.  W.  White,  R.  Youne. 
*  Qualified  to  attend  a  further  examination' for  honours. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  quarterly  Council  wa3  held  on  October  10th,  Mr.  Henry 
Morris,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes. 
The  Council  recorded  their  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Holmes,  and  their  sincere  sympathy  with  his  widow 
in  her  bereavempot,  and  their  appreciation  of  tbe  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  the  College  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  several  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  late  Professor  Charles  Stewart. 
The  Council  expressed  their  deen  regret  at  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Conservator  of  the 
Museum,  and  their  sincere  sympathy  with  his  widow  and 
family  in  their  bereavement,  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
great  advantages  which  the  College  derived  from  his  wide 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  science  represented  in  the 
Museum,  and  more  particularly  from  the  special  attention 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  Physiological  Series,  and  their  record 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  performing  the  duties  of  Conservator  of  the  Museum  during 
the  past  twenty-three  years. 

The  Physiological  Catalogue. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Professor  C.  S. 
Sherrington  for  his  valued  assistance  in  revising  the  proofs  of 
Volume  iii  of  the  Physiological  Catalogue,  and  ao  honorarium 
was  voted  as  a  mark  of  the  Council's  appreciation  cf  his 
services. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Fellorrs  and  Members. 
This  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  21"t,  1907,  whentho 
annual    report   of   the    Council   will    te    tubmitted    to    the 
meeting. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Glutton  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Oommittte 
in  the  vacancy  caused  by  Sir  John  Tweedy,  who  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  his  retirement  fiom  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  was 
re-elected  a  member  of  the  same  Committee. 

The  London  Ambulance  Service. 
The  President  was  appointed  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Seoretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  the  above  subject. 
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SOCIETY  OF  APOrHEOAP.LEa  01  LONDON'. 

PbIMAKY    ExaMINAIION. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 
indicated  : 
Biology.-  F.  R.  Xoihury. 
Chemisthy.-F.  G.  Norliurv.  S.  B.  Wi  bster. 
materia  Medic.v  and  Pbabmacy.— I  M   Bernard,  r.  S.  Morgan. 
Anatomy.— F.  s.  Hawks,  c.  B.  Hawthorne,  G.   Whitehead,  J.  \V. 

Williams. 
Physioi.o.  ,y.  -  \V.  E.  Dimuud,  F.  S.  Hawks.  A.  Siugha,  G.  Whitehead, 
J.  W.  WOliams. 


ffttbita~(Bt\fltal. 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico- ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

THE  EriQUECTE  OF  LUNACY  CERTIFICATION. 
II.  P.— It  13  hardly  credible  that  C.  and  his  friend  should  have 
tried  to  force  themselves  into  the  presence  of  the  patient  of 
another  man  for  the  purpo-e  of  certifying  him  as  a  lunatic. 
C.  should  be  allowed  lo  explain  before  aDy  opinion  can  be 
expressed  on  conduct  which  seems  so  opposed  to  the  rules  of 
professional  propriety. 


ASSOCIATION  WITH  UNREGISTERED  DENTISTS. 
Rex — As  registered  medical  practitioners  are  forbidden  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  to  be  associated  in  practice  with 
nnregistered  dentists,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  ethically 
improper  and  a  breach  of  the  spirit  of  the  regulation  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  exhibit 
the  advertising  card  of  an  unregistered  dentist  on  the  wall 
of  his  surgery. 


JHriiirn-fqjaL 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  A  CONSULTANT'S  FEE. 
At  the  Stafford  County  Court  last  week,  Dr.  Charles  Reid  sued 
a  master  carpenter  for  a  fee  of  £3  3s.  for  a  consultation  in 
respect  to  defendant's  wife.  The  point  at  issue  was  whether 
the  defendant  was  properly  liable  for  the  fee  or  the  defendant's 
family  physician,  Dr.  Boll.  In  1904-  the  defendant's  wife  was 
taken  ill,  and  Dr.  Ball  pronounced  the  case  to  be  one  of  scarlet 
f  aver  and  forbade  the  husband  to  go  to  work.  The  defendant, 
however,  persisted  that  his  wife  was  suffering  only  from 
measles.  Defendant  alleged  that  Dr.  Bull  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  another  opinion,  and  defendant  said  he  had  none, 
but  alleged  that  he  said  he  would  not  be  at  any  expense  in  the 
matter.  Eventually  Dr.  Reid  was  called  in  and  gave  his 
opinion,  subsequently  sendiDg  in  an  account  fcr  £3  3s.  to 
defendant.  Dr.  Bull  admitted  that  he  had  never  mentioned 
the  amount  of  the  fee  to  defendai  t  The  County  Court  Judge 
(His  Honour  Justice  Ruegg)  in  giving  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, commented  on  the  fact  that  defendant,  on  receiYing  Dr. 
Reid's  account,  had  never  repudiated  the  debt  nor  had  he 
mentioned  the  matter  to  Dr.  Bull.  It  had  been  held  before 
that  the  person  actually  calling  in  a  doctor  was  responsible  for 
his  fee,  and  in  this  case  the  question  seemed  to  be  was  the 
doctor  who  called  in  Dr.  Reid  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  de- 
fendant ?  Thel  decision  of  the  Judge  indicates  that,  in  his 
Honour's  opinion,  he  was  the  agent  of  the  defendant  and 
that  the  defendant  was  bound  by  such  action. 


MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 
M.T. — If  thn  easels  sent  for  trial,  our  correspondent  is  entitled 
to  claim  for  what  is  technically  known  as  "qualifying  to 
give  evidence  "  (I)  one  guinea  for  the  ezamination  of  the 
woman;  and  2)  one  gulnea'or  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  mucus  and  stains,  which  will  be  paid,  if  allowed, 
by  the  same  authority  as  the  faes  fcr  giving  evidence. 
Saould  the  case  not  be  sent  for  trial,  the  claim  must  be 
mad«  against  the  head  of  the  local  police,  whose 
authority  should  have  bsen  obtained  previous  to  making 
th-j  microscopical  examination. 


THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
Hc.-pital  Nouses. 
Inkpot  asks  whether  a  nurse  of  a  larg9  hospital  suffering  from 
varicosity,  which  she  alleges  was  caused  by  the  work  she  per- 
formed for  her  institution,  would  be  able  to  claim  as  a 
"workman."  The  iDJury  occurred  before  July,  1907,  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  ac  J  she  is  still  unable  to  work. 
He  has  been  asked  to  certify.  Will  the  certificate  of  a 
registered  practitioner  be  considered  enough  by  a  county 
court  judge  or  are  there  duly  appointed  men  for  such 
certifying  ? 

***  Seeing  that  the  injury  was  caused  before  the  Act  came 
Into  operation  03  July  1st,  it  is  clear  that,  ev:n  if  her  employ- 


ment came  within  the  Act,  the  nurse  could  make  to  claim. 
The  question  whether  a  Hospital  curse  is  entitled  to  the 
bent  tit  of  the  Act  is  by  no  means  easy;  but  we  have  been 
advised  that,  having  regard  to  the  wide  meaning  of  th< 
employment,  nurses  are  probably  entitled  to  compensation. 
The  question  whether  varicose  veins  are  an  accident  has  yet 
to  be  decided.  With  regard  to  certifying,  the  duties  cf 
certifying  surgeons  under  the  Act  relate  only  to  industrial 
diseases,  and  "  varicose  veins  "  is  certainly  not  an  industrial 
disease. 

M.D.  asks  whether  a  nurse  employed  as  a  midwife  at  a  work- 
bouse  who  contracted  ophthalmia  from  a  case  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  the  course  of  her  duties  and  lo=c  oaa  eye 
in  consequence,  is  entitled  to  compensation  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  19C6  ;  the  insurance  com- 
pany repudiates  liabilitv.  and  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
schedule  issued  by  the  Home  Orfico. 

*  ■  It  is  true  that  ophthalmia  is  not  one  of  the  industrial 
diseases  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  in  the  order  of  the 
Home  Office  on  May  22nd,  1907.  Nevertheless  it  is  open 
to  the  Court  to  say  that  it  is  an  "accident"  (see  S.  3  (10) 
of  the  Act  of  1906'.  But  apparently  there  must  be  an 
element  of  something  fortuitous  and  unexpected  about  the 
case.  So  lead  poisoning,  miners'  cellulitis  cf  the  hand  or 
knee  have  been  held  not  to  be  accidents.  Bat  in  a  :  cent 
case  anthrax  contracted  by  a  workman  sorting  foreign  wocl 
was  held  to  be  an  accident.  In  that  case  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  said:  "  It  does  not  appear  to  mo  that  by  calling 
the  consequences  of  an  accidental  injury  a  disease  one 
alters  the  nature  or  the  consequential  results  of  the  !rj  iry 
that  has  been  inflicted." 

DlSTBICI  Mt  .;  AL  Opficebs. 
Novice  writes  :  I  am  district  medical  officer  fcr  two  separate 
unions  One  Board  has  insured  all  officers,  the  other  has 
not.  While  motoring  on  professional  work,  on  starting  the 
car  the  handle  flew  Dack  from  a  "back  fire,"  striking  my 
right  wrist  so  severely  that  1  was  incapacitated  from  doing 
work  for  a  fortnight,  and  consequently  had  to  engage  a 
locum  for  that  period.  I  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  gnardians 
who  had  acknowledged  Insuring  their  cilicers,  and  In  reply 

received  the  following  :  " ,  If  you  met  with  your 

accident  in  performance  of  your  duties  as  district  medical 
(.u.o-r,  I  anticipate  your  claim  for  compensation  will  be 
accepted,  but  if  you  will  let  me  have  full" particulars  I  will 
further  consider  the  matter."  Now  on  that  day  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  visited  any  parish  patients,  although  I  passed 
through  a  large  part  of  my  districs,  and  might  have  been 
called  in  but  was  not,  and  I  might  have  done  some  local 
visiting  afterwards,  but  could  not. 

*»*  This  is  the  kind  of  point  bound  to  come  up  sooner  or 
later,  but  there  has  been  no  decision  under  the  Act  of  19C6. 
Assuming  that  the  employment  was  within  the  Act,  which 
assumption  may  safely  be  made,  there  are  two  other  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  before  the  claim  of  "Novice" 
can  be  established :  (1)  Did  the  accident  arise  out  of  and  In 
the  course  of  the  employment  ?  and  (2)  What  was  his  salary 
(a)  from  the  union,  (b)  from  all  sources  ?  As  to  (1),  we  are 
advised  that,  upon  the  admitted  facts,  the  accident  would 
hardly  be  said  to  ariBe  in  the  course  of  the  employment. 
But  this  is  a  pure  question  of  fact  with  regard  to  which 
judges  might  hold  different  view3.  It  has  been  decided  that 
an  accident  happening  to  a  man  going  to  or  coming  from  his 
woik  is  within  the  Act.  Hence,  if  "Novice"  had  been 
actually  summoned  to  see  a  patient  for  the  union,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  court  would  award  him  compensation.  The 
second  question  raises  a  point  about  which  lawyers  are 
still  undecided.  If  a  man  earns  £C50  or  more  in  his  employ- 
ment to  which  the  Act  applies,  he  is  excluded  from  the  Act. 
Bat  suppose  in  this  case  he  receives  £100  from  one  union 
and  £150  from  another,  is  he  within  the  Act  as  an  emploje 
of  either  union  ?  That  is  a  point  with  regard  to  which  we  do 
not  care  to  express  a  de;Inite  opinion.  If  the  two  salaries 
united  are  less  than  £250,  well  and  good  ;  but  the  question 
then  becomes  complicated  by  receipts  from  private  practice. 
Wa  are  advised,  however,  that  in  all  probability  the  receipts 
from  private  practice  may  be  disregarded  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  remuneration. 


A  CARD. 
Liyerpool. — In  our  judgement  the  circulation  of  such  a 
card  as  our  correspondent  sends  under  the  circumstances 
detailed  is  unethical  ;  we  would  advise  our  corespondent 
to  bring  th9  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  tba 
Branch. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOE-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


THE  INSECURITY  OF  TENURE  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  APPOINTMENTS. 
Socthend-on-Sea. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Southend  Town  Council 
on  October  15th  the  Health  Committee  reported  that  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  council  at  the 
August  quarterly  meeting  advertisements  had  been  issued 
inviting  applications  for  the  appointment  of  medical 
officer  of  health  at  £500  per  annum.  The  advertisement 
had  been  inserted  twice  in  the  Municipal  Journal,  Local 
Government  Journal,  Times,  and  Daily  Telegraph.  The 
British  Medical  Journal  and  the  Lancet  declined  to 
insert  the  advertisement,  and  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  warned  their  readers  against  applying  for  the 
appointment.    The  committee  added  : 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  only 
four  applications  have  been  received  as  compared  with  forty  - 
eight  upon  the  occasion  when  Dr.  Nash  was  appointed.  Your 
Committee  has  considered  the  four  applications,  but  they  can- 
not see  their  way  to  recommend  the  Council  to  appoint  any 
one  of  the  applicants.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  and 
having  regard  to  the  very  serious  position  in  which  the  Council 
la  placed,  your  Committee  recommend  that  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash 
be  asked  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  his  other  duties  for  a  further  period  of  twelve  months 
from  November  20th  proximo  (being  the  expiration  of  the 
current  period  for  which  he  has  undertaken  the  duties),  and 
that  his  remuneration  for  such  services  be  at  the  same  rate  as 
hitherto— namely,  £600  per  annum,  £30  of  such  salary  to  be 
allocated  as  his  remuneration  as  medical  superintendent  at 
the  sanatorium,  and  that  the  necessary  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  applied  for  to  such  appointment. 

Alderman  J.  Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, before  submitting  the  recommendation,  said  that 
Dr.  P.  J.  S.  Nicholl,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Stratford 
Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  had  written 
to  him,  forwardirg  the  following  resolution  adopted  at  a 
recent   meeting   of  the   Division,  with   a  request  that  it- 
should  be  read  to  the  council : 
Having  regard    to    the    many  close    associations    existing 
between  Southend  and  the  eastei  n  suburbs  of  London,  the 
Stratford  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association  feels 
justified  in  expressing  grave  concern  at  the  position   in 
which   Dr.  Nash  has  been  placed  by  the  action  of  the 
Southend  Town  Council.    The  high  reputation  gained  by 
Dr.   Nash  as  an   expert  in  public  health    bas    gone    far 
towards  increasing  the  value  of  Southend  as  a  holiday  and 
health  resort,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  habitually 
recommended  by  medical  men  practising  throughout  East 
London.  The  Division  therefore  trusts  that,  in  the  interest 
of  Southend  itself,  a  full  recognition  of  Dr.  Nash's  services 
will  not  be  withheld. 
Alderman  Francis  said  that  the  recommendation  as  to 
the  time  for  which  the  appointment  should  be  made  did 
not  express  the  real  opinion  of  the  committee  and  might 
not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  the  town  was 
placed,  it  was  put  forward  as  a  compromise.     After  a  pro- 
posal to  limit  the  period  for  six  months  had  been   made 
and  withdrawn,  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee  was  adopted  by  15  votes  to  H. 

AN  ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  AT  A  HEALTH  RESORT. 
Some  British  health  resorts  seem  desirous  of  gaining  an 
unenviable  reputation  with  regard  to  their  public -health 
administration.  A  letter  was  recently  published  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  County  Press  from  the  officer  commanding  the  boys' 
brigade  at  Nettlestone  complaining  that  he  had  encountered 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria  in 
the  iimp  owing  to  the  rtfusal  of  the  Kyde  borough  authorities 
to  receive  the  boys  into  their  isolation  hospital.  A  subsequent 
issue  of  the  same  paper  contained  a  letter  frjm  two  medical 
practitioners  in  Ryde  stating  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
isolation  hospital  are  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  kind.  The 
hospital,  they  state,  is  nothiug  more  than  a  shed  with  two 
rooms  containing  eight  beds,  in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  who  is 
supposed  not  only  to  do  all  the  nursing  both  by  day  and  night, 
but  also  to  cook  and  (-lean.  The  oaretaker  has  no  means  of 
communicating  with  the  doctor  or  relatives  in  an  emerged  y 
without  leaving  the  patient  unattended  ;  there  Is  no  means  of 
Isolating  more  than  one  disease  at  a  time,  and  110  disinfecting 
apparatus.  We  have  frequently  contended  that  one  of  the  ii ret 
things  that  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  health  resoVt 


should  do  is  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  dealing  with 
infectious  disease  Health  resorts  are  perhaps  even  mora 
liable  than  other  places  to  the  importation  of  infection,  and 
adequate  means  of  dealing  promptly  and  effectively  with 
the  earliest  cases  are  among  the  first  necessities  of  a  health 
resoit. 

MILK  AND  INFECTION. 
The  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  decided  to  undertake  the  collection  of  data  in 
regard  to  the  transmission  of  disease  by  milk  supplies.  A 
circular  letter  has  been  addressed  to  medical  practitioners 
inviting  them  to  communicate  to  the  service  the  results  of  any 
observations  bearing  on  the  subject  that  they  may  have  made. 
The  data  asked  for  include  the  date,  the  place,  the  number  of 
cases,  the  mortality,  the  number  of  cases  among  milk  con- 
sumers, the  circumstances  attending  the  outbreak,  the  locality 
in  which  the  original  case  or  cases  occurred,  the  manner  in 
which  the  milk  was  infected,  and  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  disease  was  conveyed  in  thi3  way. 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATION  OF  PATIENTS  FOR 
EMIGRATION  PURPOSES. 
District  Medical  Officer  writes  saving  he  was  requested 
by  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  to  examine  a 
woman  and  ten  children  and  to  fill  up  eleven  accompanying 
certificate  forms  for  the  Canadian  Government.  There  were 
twenty  questions  or  more  on  each  form,  and  the  replies 
involved  much  care  emd  attention  to1  detail.  Our  corre- 
spondent considers  this  certification  was  not  one  of  his 
duties  as  district  medical  officer,  and  asks  whether  he  can 
claim  a  fee  for  each  case,  and  if  so,  "  who  should  pay  ?" 

***  We  know  of  no  rule  or  regulation  which  casts  this  duty 
on  a  district  medical  officer,  and  as  the  information  was 
obtained  for  the  Canadian  Government  and  not  for  the 
guardians  themselves  our  correspondent  is  no  doubt 
entitled  to  a  fee  for  each  C3se  certified  by  him.  As  the 
guardians  have  by  letter  become  responsible  for  the  fees, 
application  should  be  made  to  them  for  payment.  The 
questiorj  as  to  what  amount  should  be  paid  by  the  guardians 
as  suitable  fees  Is  not  unlikely  to  crop  up  ;  we  are  of  opinion 
that  not  less  than  3s.  6d.  and  not  more  than  7s.  for  each  case 
certified  would  be  a  judicious  claim  for  our  correspondent  to 
make. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 


THE  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL 
ARMY. 
With  commendable  promptitude  Sir  Alfred  Keogh.  the 
Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  has  taken  up 
the  question  of  the  medical  organization  for  the  new  terri- 
torial army.  Impressed  by  the  grave  defects  of  the  existing 
volunteer  medical  service,  and  recognizing  how  under  the 
present  volunteer  regulations  the  leading  civilian  physicians 
and  surgeons  are  debarred  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
medical  service  of  the  volunteers,  he  bas  outlined  a  scheme 
that  he  hopes  will  remove  these  disabilities,  and  will  consoli- 
date the  medical  profession  generally  into  a  homogeneous 
corps  to  serve  with  the  territorial  army  in  time  of  invasion. 
This  new  medical  organization  will  not  sweep  away  existing 
medical  arrangements,  but  will  make  important  and  necessary 
additions  to  them  so  as  to  meet  the  recognized  deficiencies  in 
them,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  It  everything  will  be  done  to 
make  its  provisions  compatible  with  the  civil  life  and  occupa- 
tion of  those  agreeing  to  undertake  work  under  it,  and 
especially  will  steps  be  taken  to  ensnre  the  utmost  elasticity 
a.  regards  the  assumption  of  duties  in  time  of  war. 

This  new  medical  service  of  the  territorial  army  will  be 
modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  of  the 
regular  army,  and  will,  consequently,  have  several  depart- 
ments of  work,  so  that  members  joining  it  may  select  those 
branches  that  their  own  inclination  or  their  special  position 
fit  them  for.  At  the  same  time,  however,  as  already  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  a  single  consolidated  corps,  to  which  all 
members  of  the  medical  service  mnst  belong,  and  in  future  all 
appointments  of  medical  officers  will  be  made  to  it.  Certain 
of  its  members  will  be  posted  to  the  regimental  units  of  the 
territorial  army  to  do  duty  with  them,  so  that  the  regimental 
system  will  be  retained,  but  under  conditions  that  should 
materially  increase  its  usefulness. 

From  what  has  been  made  public  of  Sir  Alfred  Keogh's  pro- 
posed scheme,  it  may  be  said  that  the  three  new  features 
characterizing  it  are  il)  the  introduction  into  it  of  an  adminis- 
trative department,  1 2)  the  provision  of  hospitals,  and  (3)  the 
institution  of  a  sanlta.-j  staff.  In  connexion  with  administra 
tion  it  is  proposed  to  have  for  each  division  of  the  territorial 
army  a  selected  officer  to  act  as  principal  medical  officer,  there 
being  attached  to  him  also  a  stall' officer  of  the  R  A.M.C.  and  a 
sanitary  officer.  The  hospital  accommodation  will  take  the 
form  of  stationary  and  general  hospitals  to  be  staffed  by  hoi- 
pita!  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  to  ba  placed  in  the  terri- 
torial area  of  each  division.    The  sanitary  corps  will  be  made 
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op  of  officers  and  specially  trained  men,  and  will  have  as  one 
of  their  chief  duties  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
troops  on  the  line  of  march  and  in  c  imp,  some  of  the  sani- 
tary corps  being  posted  for  duty  witn  the  individual  regimems. 
Naturally  where  hospitals  have  to  be  provided  nurses  will  be 
required,  and  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  proposes  to  supply  the  numbers 
needed  b/  enlisting  the  support  of  the  nursing  matrons  of  the 
different  civil  hospitals  in  our  large  towcs,  so  that  there  will 
really  be  provided  a  nursing  branch  in  connexion  with  the 
territorial  army. 

Established  on  snch  a  plan,  the  proposed  new  medical  ser- 
vice will  provide  personnel  for  the  general  medical  and 
sanitary  work  of  the  regimental  units,  for  the  held  ambu- 
lances, for  the  stationary  and  general  hospitals,  for  the 
sanitary  branch,  and  for  the  administrative  work  of  the  divi- 
sion. It  will  in  fact  be  an  exaat  counterpart,  wltb  the  excep- 
tion of  Its  regimental  arrangements,  of  that  provided  for  the 
regular  army,  and  it  should  make  good  those  defects  in  the 
matter  of  hospital  accommodation,  of  administrative  staff, 
and  of  sanitary  supervision  that  are  so  marked  in  the  present 
volunteer  medical  service.  It  do=s  this  by  making  it  easier 
for  the  services  of  the  whole  profession  being  utilized,  and 
under  conditions  that  will  in  peace  time  make  very  little,  if 
any,  demands  upon  their  time  or  interfere  with  their  daily 
vocitions.  In  fact,  for  those  who  hove  to  do  any  training, 
the  requirements  insisted  on  are  not  severe  and  are  elastic  in 
their  nature,  while  the  pay  and  allowances  to  be  granted  to 
members  while  called  out  for  training  are  satisfactory  and 
even  liberal,  being  at  army  rates  and  in  accordance  with 
rank. 

Another  very  important  step  that  is  proposed  to  take 
to  facilitate  training  and  the  obtaining  by  officers  of 
certificates  of  efficiency,  is  the  establishment  of  additional 
schools  of  instruction  by  raising  selected  head  quarters  of 
field  ambulances  to  this  status.  Fuit  ier,  to  assist  in  the 
training  of  the  personnel  of  the  new  medical  service,  it  is 
intended  to  place  the  resources  of  every  military  hospilal 
throughout  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  territorial  army,  while  courses  of  instruction  in  civil 
hospitals  will  also  receive  recognitnn.  In  this  way  there 
is  imparted  to  the  scheme  a  comprehensive  and  national 
character. 

Until  the  whole  details  of  Sir  Alfred  Keogh's  new  pro- 
posals are  before  the  profession  an  opinion  cannot  be 
expressed  upon  them,  but  the  departure  taken  by  him  of  first 
laying  them  before  the  profession  and  inviting  suggestions  or 
alterations  on  them  before  they  are  finally  and  officially 
settled  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and  it  oontrasts  most 
favourably  with  the  usual  procedure  of  the  War  Office. 
Speaking  generally,  the  scheme  propounded  must  be  said  to 
be  drawn  up  on  a  workable  and  considerate  basis,  and  should 
evolve  an  efficient  medical  service  for  the  new  territorial 
army. 

An  Experienced  Correspondent  writes :  The  first  seven 
recommendations  of  the  report  of  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Service  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
headed  "Officers,"  seem  to  be  carried  out  entirely,  and  I 
notice  it  is  specifically  mentioned  that  each  battalion  Is  to 
have  two  medical  officers,  so  that  one  may  probably  always 
be  available,  and  that,  if  not,  the  Principal  Medical  Officer 
may  temporarily  attach  some  one  else  ;  this  is  badly  wanted 
for  camp.  The  provision  that  members  of  the  new  corps 
will  only  be  required  to  serve  within  the  area  of  the  military 
division  In  which  they  reside  will  have  the  effect  of  not 
frightening  men  from  joining  lest  they  might  be  sent,  say, 
from  London  to  Newcastle,  and  thus  their  practice  be  inter- 
fered with. 

As  regards  the  paragraphs  in  the  Association  Committee's 
report  headed   "  Field  Ambulance,"  the  first  is   adopted  ; 

Earsgraphs  b,  c,  d,  and  /  are  details  which  very  likely  have 
een  or  will  be  adopted  ;  paragraph  c  is  another  matter 
hardly  a  detail.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  reserve  ;  I  imigine 
the  volunteer  medical  reserve  at  home  will  disappear,  as  it 
should,  since  the  new  force  will  replace  it,  but  I  should  have 
thought  a  reserve  willing  to  serve  abroad  would  have  been 
useful ;  this  is  probably  arranged  for. 


The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Laryngological  Section 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will  be  held  at  20,  Hanover 
Square,  on  Friday,  November  1st,  at  5  p.m. 

Major  Blackham,  R.A.M.C,  has  published,  through 
W.  H.  Bailey  and  Son,  38,  Oxford  Street,  a  Householi 
Emergency  and  Reference  Chart,  designed  to  be  hung  on  the 
wall.  It  gives  in  concise  clear  terms  a  remarkable  amount 
of  useful  information  regarding  injuries,  infectious 
diseases,  and  sundry  forms  of  accident,  and  should  be 
highly  useful  if  those  who  possess  it  consult  it  when  the 
emergency  arises.  It  should  also  be  of  assistance  to  candi- 
dates for  first-aid  and  home-nusing  certificates,  by 
enabling  them  to  focus  their  knowledge  prior  to  an  exami- 
nation. The  charts,  price  6d.  each,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  firm  mentioned. 


LETTERS,   NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  fnnmrded  for  publication  are 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  British  Medical  journal  alont 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated.. 

Correspondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  takeu  of  their  communi- 
cations  should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— or  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Co-respondents  not  ausweredare  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscripts  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Journal  cannot 
under  anv  circumstances  be  returned. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  13  particularly  requested  that,  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressel  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W  C. ;  thosecon- 
cerning  business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office. 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiriDg  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  ot 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Ailiology,  Lirmlon.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  is  Articulate,  Loudon. 

Telephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGER. 

2631,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


EtF~  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  are  denoted  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings. 


C.    S.   asks  for    references  to  an  analysis  of  a  considerable 
number  of  midwifery  case?,  in  English,  German,  or  French. 


ANSWER*. 


Motor  Bicycles  :  Side-Slip. 
YV.  S.  P.  writes  in  reply  to  "Cyclist":  I  have  ridden  an  Excelsior 
motor  cycle  (24-h.p.)  for  many  years,  and  have  now  ridden 
over  70,000  miles,  both  day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  on  several  occasions  when  there  has  been  2  or  3  in.  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  I  have  never  had  a  side-slip  except 
twice  when  dismounting,  which  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
I  always  use  Palmer  tyres,  and  cannot  ride  on  greasy  roads 
with  any  other  make  of  tyre  with  any  confidence.  I  have 
ridden  120  miles  with  one  stop,  and  my  hand  was  as  steady 
at  the  end  as  when  I  left  home.  I  use  a  double-spring 
Brooks  saddle  (no  spring  forks),  and  I  feel  much  better  and 
less  tired  than  I  do  when  driving,  and  have  certainly  felt  no 
ill-effects. 

Vaccination — A  Campaign  of  Education. 
J.S. — Application  for  copies  of  the  pamphlet  on  vaccination  by 
Dr.  Hodgetts,  of  Ontario,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  on 
October  5th,  may  be  made  to  Mr  Charles  Greenwood, 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  rublic  Vaccinators  of 
England  and  Wales,  1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  who  hopes  shortly  to  have  a  supply  from  Canada. 
The  Sanitary  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health 
of  Ontario  (twenty-fifth  annual  report,  1906)  contains  a  full 
reprint  of  the  pamphlet  and  is  printed  by  L.  K.  Cameion, 
Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Kxcellent  Majesty,  Toronto. 

Treatment  of  Lumbago. 
Dr.  C.  Stf.nnett  Redmond  (Manchester)  WTites  :  In  reply  to 
"Diathesis,"  who  asked  recently  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
residence  for  a  patient  suffering  from  lumbago,  I  can,  from  per- 
sonal experience, most  confidently  and  gratefully  say —Buxton. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1903,  1  went  there  amost  miserable  man, 
bent  double,  on  two  sticks  ;  I  could  not  straighten  myself 
for  the  wealth  of  India — after  a  miserable  month  in  bed  and 
ringing  the  changes  In  every  known  remedy,  internal  and 
external,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  at  night. 
In  seven  days  I  walked  up  Carbur  Hill  in  6  in  of  snow,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks  returned  "as  fit  as  a  fiddle."  About 
a  year  ago  I  had  to  return  for  a  mild  attack  which  ten  days' 
treatment  put  right.  Of  course,  I  have  lived  ever  since  on  a 
limited  proteid  diet— porridga  and  milk,  bread  and  milk,  fish, 
cheese,  potato  podding,  vegetables  freely,  fruit,  and  no 
alcoholic  drinks.  If  your  correspondent  desires  to  write  to 
me  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  give  him  full  details  of  my 
diet,  etc.,  on  which  I  may  say  that  I  feel  to  get  younger 
each  year  instead  of  older  !  I  have  recently  sent  two  patients 
there  who  have  come  back  delighted  and  loud  in  their  praise 
of  Buxtcn.     Vivat  Buxton  ! 


LETTERS,   NOTES,   Et<J. 
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The  Pupil  in  Hyperpyrexia 
Ur.  Allan  C  Pearson  (MB,  B.C.,  D.P  H  ,  Deputy  Medical 
Orfi;er,  H.M.  Prison,  Manchester)  writes:  1  noticed  in  a 
recent  case  of  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia  that  when  the  con- 
tracted pupils  began  to  dilate  shortly  before  death,  they  did 
so  in  uu  irregular  manner,  showing  at  different  points 
attachments  of  the  iris  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens. 
The  attachments  were  only  momentary,  a*  if  the  iris  was 
moving  in  a  siiekv  medium.  As  1  do  not  find  the  condition 
described  I  should  like  other  opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  40,  who  had  had  no 
previous  attack  of  rheumatism  :  the  attack  appeared  to  be 
quite  mild,  atd  the  complication  occurred  very  suddenly, 
toe  temperatr.te  rapidly  rising  to  110  4-.  There  was  no  iritis, 
and  after  death  the  margin  of  the  pupils  was  quite  regular. 
There  was  no  apparent  turbidity  in  the  anterior  chamber. 


letters,  xotes.  Etc. 


Medical  Men  and  Insurance  Acknts 
Dr.  HrGH  Woods  (General  tieerei&ry,  London  and  Counties 
Medical  Protection  Society,  Ltd.,  31,  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.)  writes:  Complaints  still  continue  to  reach 
us  from  medical  men  who  have  been  induced  to  take  out 
policies  in  insurance  companies  by  promises  of  appoint- 
ments as  district  medical  examiners  to  the  companies.  The 
fees  they  are  led  to  expect  do  not  accrue.  "Will  you,  there- 
fore, kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  warn  medical 
practitioners  agatnst  all  insurance  companies  which  offer 
the  position  of  district  medioal  examiner  In  return  for  a 
pol  icy  ? 

*,*  We    have    very  frequently   called   attention    to    this 
matter,  the  last  occasion  belDg  so  recently  as  last  week. 

Ship  Surgeons 
Once  Bit  writes:  Let  me  give  yoa  my  experience  of  life  as 
surgeon  on  board  ship,  I  went  on  board  an  Anchor  Line 
steamer  in  mufti,  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  the  captain 
from  the  company.  After  reading  it,  he  said  :  "  Oh,  you  are 
the  new  doctor,  are  you  ?  "  spat  on  the  deck,  and  turned  his 
back.  The  porter  who  later  on  carried  my  luggage  on  board 
was  not  allowed  to  take  it  down  the  staircase  where  the 
cabin  passengers'  luggage  was  taken,  although  it  was  the 
nearest  way,  but  was  turned  back  My  cabin  was  next  the 
steerage  w.c,  and  we  carried  a  large  number  of  emigrants. 
The  only  bed  at  first  was  a  red  plush  cushion  saturated  with 
water  ;  a  bed  was  afterwards  made  up  for  me  on  the  top  of 
this.  The  doctor  who  inspected  the  ship  at  the  Tail  of  the 
Bank  said  my  cabin  was  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  he 
would  get  me  another.  However,  1  never  got  it,  and  my 
requests  for  help  to  stop  the  constant  drip  oT  water  were 
rather  rudely  declined.  I  eventually  slept  for  five  weeks  under 
an  umbrella  This  cabin  was  used  as  a  surgery  also.  If  a 
stoker  came  with  a  crushed  finger  or  retention,  he  had  to  sit 
or  perhaps  lie  on  my  bed— theie  was  nothing  else  for  him. 
The  officers  had  similar  accommodation,  only  their  cabins 
being  lined  with  wood  were  dry — mine  was  merely  bare  iron 
—and  they  had  steam  heaters  while  I  had  none.  The  chief 
steward  had  a  much  better  cabin  than  anybody  except  the 
captain  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  officer.  The  captain  usually 
took  no  notice  of  me  whatever  ;  he  certainly  never  addressed 
a  civil  word  to  me  the  whole  time,  and  occasionally  he  was 
most  rude.  The  stewards  were  very  familiar  and  disobliging, 
but  every  one  else  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
courtesy.  The  head  man  in  the  office  on  shore  was  most  rude 
on  S9veral  occasions.  As  he  and  I  and  the  shore  doctor  were 
watching  the  emigrants  coming  on  board  I  vent  u  red  on  a  simple 
remark,  but  was  piomptly  shut  up  by  him  and  told  I  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  my  betters.  You  will 
scarcely  believe  that  this  4,000-ton  ship  sailed  from  the  Tail 
of  the  Bank  without  a  set  of  dispensing  scales.  On  my  pro- 
test this  was  remedied  at  Moville.  I  rather  fancy  this 
protest  bad  something  to  do  with  my  subsequent  troubles. 

MB.,  F.RC.S.,  writes:  As  a  former  "ship  doctor"  of  some 
two  years'  experience  in  different  lines  and  under  four 
separate  skippers,  I  woold  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
tbi9  subject.  I  think  your  correspondent  '.sat  week  must 
have  been  unhappy  in  his  experience  or  ia  unduly  pessi- 
mistic. I  look  upon  my  experiences  at  sea  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  two  years  of  my  life.  My  first  voyage  was  to 
India  in  an  "intermediate"  line,  and  although  my  cabin 
was  somewhat  limited  in  size  and  near  the  engine-room  it 
was  quite  respectable.  However,  I  was  told  at  once  that  on 
sailing  I  should  have  the  choice  of  vacant  cabins  in  the  first 
saloon,  and  I  had  a  delightful  one  both  out  and  home.  The 
pay  was  not  munificent — £5  per  mensem — but  my  duties 
were  very  light  indeed.  Then  I  sailed  in  one  of  the  large 
Cape  liners,  and  my  lot  was  even  better,  £10  a  month  and 
very  nice  quarters.  In  one  mail  steamer  to  which  I  was 
apoointcd  there  was  a  surgery,  ft  sitting-room  cabin  and 
a  seeping  oabin  Drovided,  also  a  dispenser.  The  work  was 
sometimes  considsrahln  with  three  hundred  or  more  third- 
class  pissen?er-i  and  first  and  seoond  saloon — but  not  a  few 
first-c'ass  passengers  who  wore  seriously  ill  on  the  voyage 


handed  m?  a  substantial  fee  before  leaving.  My  only  objec- 
tion was  that  this  was  entirely  gratuitous,  of  the  nature  of  a 
"tip,"  and  one  could  not  render  an  account  for  what  one  had 
reaily  earned.  Certainly  some  passengers  were  most  un- 
grateful, never  even  saying  good-bye  or  expressing  thanks. 
Others  were  again  rampantly  objectionable  and  annoying  and 
had  to  be  treated  "  as  sich."  Chief  stewards  seemed  to  know 
their  position  and  keep  to  it,  chief  officers  were  always 
friendly,  and  as  for  the  "old  man,"  he  made  no  trouble  if 
you  did  your  work  and  knew  how  to  do  it.  There  are  some 
occasions  when  it  is  difficult  to  make  aDy  layman  see  things 
in  the  proper  light,  but  I  always  went  on  the  principle  of 
Insisting  on  my  rights,  declining  to  be  coerced  into  anything 
I  did  not  approve  cf,  and  I  always  got  what  I  wanted.  I 
would  be  glad  to  meet  any  of  my  old  shipmates  again  any 
day.  In  the  better  class  ship  there  is  rigid  discipline  for  all, 
it  musi  be  remembered,  but  this  is  not  unwholesome  nor 
need  it  be  unpleasant.  There  are  also  cliques  on  most 
ships.    It  is  best  to  keep  out  of  them. 

Tne  "  office  "  authorities  are,  a;  a  rule,  those  most  inclined 
to  show  the  cloven  hoof  There  is  that  dreaded  entity  "  the 
marine  superintendent  "  :  ours  was  a  perfect  fire-eater.  But 
I  was  never  treated  unfairly  or  without  perfect  courtesy  and 
consideration.  I  would  recommend  no  man  to  become  a 
Ehip  surgeon  as  a  fixture.  He  will  inevitably  get  "rusty," 
his  morals  will  not  improve,  and  be  will  possibly  develop 
alcoholic  tendencies.  Aud  I  would  warn  young  me  jical  men 
against  voyages  to  West  Africa  "for  health,"  if  necessary. 
But  I  think  we  are  all  the  better  of  a  little  knocking  around 
and  seeing  a  little  of  the  world  b; fore  settling  down  to  the 
humdrum  routine  of  any  sort  cf  practice.  There  is  nothing 
"humiliating"  in  the  life,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  self- 
respect  and  knows  his  work  will  find  he  has  not  much  to 
complain  cf  I  think  an  association  of  men  employed  in  this 
way  might  be  very  useful,  to  themselves  and  to  shipping 
companies.  I  also  Ihink  a  minimum  pay  of  £10  a  month 
should  be  fixed  or  fees  exacted  from  passengers.  But  there, 
we  are  all  underpaid. 

Dr.  G.  Greenwood  (Bush  Hill  Park)  writes  :  T  made  several 
voyages  in  the  ill-fated  ss.  Drmnmond  Castle  in  1882-3,  and 
most  say  I  recrlved  every  support,  consideraiion,  ana 
courtesy  "from  the  Castle  Line  officials,  captain  (the  late 
Edward" Jones,  R.XE),  officers  and  crew.  I  enjoyed  mjs9lf 
thoroughly,  so  much  so  that  some  fifteen  years  afterwards 
I  renewed  my  experience  in  the  ss  Orienta  on  a  trip  to 
Norway,  with  the  same  result.  [  met  a  great  many  surgeons 
from  various  lines  who,  with  one  exception,  enjoyed  the  life  I 
the  "one"  did  cot  1  and  judging  from  the  amount  of  "side" 
he  put  on,  I  was  not.  surprised,  for  yon  can  trust  a  sailer  to 
tackle  that.     I  can  fully  endorse  Dr.  Popham's  letter. 

Dr.  R.  A.  S.  Chard  (West  Tarring,  Worthing)  writes :  I  acted 
as  the  above  for  two  years  in  the  Castle  Line  and  was  always 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  by  the 
officers  and  shore  officials;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  them  for  having  given  me  "  such  a  good  time." 

Wasp  Stings. 
Dr.  G.  Harvey  Low  (Bentl^y,  Hints)  writes  :  So  few  cases  of 
wasp  Ftiog  v/lth  complications  have  been  published,  that  I 
think  the  following  may  interest  others  :  A  boy,  aged  6years. 
was  stung  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  23rd.  His  father,  who  by  ihe  way  is  a  man  of 
science,  said  that  within  a  minute  or  two  of  being  stung  his 
son  became  drow.-y  and  went  to  sleep;  soon  after  this  ha 
observed  a  rash,  first  near  the  sting,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  face,  trunk,  and  limbs  ;  the  eyelids  and  lips  were  swollen, 
and  the  breathiDg  was  difficult — croupy.  The  sting  was 
extracted  and  liquor  ammonlae  applied  ;  the  patient  waked 
and  retched  several  times,  but  did  not  vomit,  and  was  given 
a  few  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  was  sponged  with  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  went  to 
sleep  again.  I  saw  him  an  hour  after  he  was  stung  ;  he  was 
awake  and  quite  cheerful,  and  not  mnch  troubled  by  tho 
urticaria  which  still  covered  him  ;  it  was  fading,  and  though 
his  lips  and  eyelids  were  still  rather  swollpn  and  his  voice 
hu»ky,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  temperature 
was  normal.  No  further  treatment  seemed  necessary,  anrl 
when  I  saw  him  again  at  night  a  small  patch  of  urticaria  on 
the  abdomen  was  his  only  trouble. 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES  IX  ABDOMINAL 
SURGERY. 

Delivered  at  the  Oi'MWio  Meeting  ok  the  Liverpool 
Medical   Institution   on   October   7th,   1907. 

By  F.  T.  PAUL,  Ch.M.,F.R.C.S., 


I  propose  this  evening  to  offer  you  the  results  of  my 
experience  in  'some  branches  of  abdominal  surgery.  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  review  the  whole  position.  That 
has  been  better  done  by  others  than  1  could  do  it,  and  I 
prefer  to  limit  my  criticisms  to  matters  which  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  and  are  within  my  personal 
experience.  You  will  recollect  that  the  abdominal 
operations  which  we  now  see  undertaken  with  such 
confidence  almost  every  day  are  almost  all  of  them  new 
since  I  was  a  student.  Indeed,  I  did  practically  none  of 
them  until  I  had  been  a  hospital  surgeon  for  ten  years. 
It  was  Senn's  gastro-enterostomy  with  decalcified  bone 
plates,  and  Lawson  Tait's  successful  operations  on 
gall  stone3  and  other  abdominal  affections,  following 
the  splendid  results  obtained  by  Spencer  Wells  and  others 
In  ovariotomy,  which  gave  the  first  impetus  to  that 
tremendous  development  which  has  since  been  accom- 
plished in  abdominal  surgery.  We  seemed  quite  suddenly 
to  wake  up  to  new  possibilities,  and  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  evolution  has  been  continuous.  How 
great  the  transformation  has  been  is  easily  recognized  by 
simply  recalling  the  fact  that  previously  no  form  of 
abdominal  disease  was  ever  admitted  into  a  surgical  ward. 
To-day,  if  I  were  to  transfer  all  the  patients  suffering  from 
kidney,  liver,  stomach,  and  bowel  affections,  my  wards 
would  be  almost  empty;  whilst,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  I  believe  I  do  more  major  operations  every 
year  than  were  undertaken  by  the  whole  surgical  staff  of 
Guy's  Hospital  when  I  was  a  student,  though  I  have 
only  fifty  beds  to  the  three  or  four  hundred  which 
wtre  occupied  in  that  institution  with  surgical  patients. 
Perhaps  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far,  and  our 
enthusiasm  has  carried  us  beyond  wisdom  in  some  direc- 
tions. Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
attempting  much  we  have  gained  a  great  deal,  and  I  hope 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  will  be  well  maintained  in  the 
rising  generation.  I,  however,  am  arriving  at  that  period 
of  life  when  one  Inclines  to  look  more  critically  at  the 
results  obtained  by  hazardous  proceedings,  when  over- 
confidence  has  been  toned  down  by  failures,  and  caution 
engendered  by  experience.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
review  some  of  my  past  work,  and  submit  to  you  the 
lessons  I  have  learnt  from  it. 

Gastrostomy. 

The  terrors  of  starvation  appealed  very  strongly  to  our 
forefathers,  and  long  before  the  more  valuable  curative 
operations  on  the  stomach  were  attempted  the  older 
surgeons  were  led  to  risk  the  poor  remnant  of  life  In  a 
patient  suffering  from  oesophageal  stricture  in  the  hope  of 
saving  him  from  this  dread  contingency.  Unfortunately 
in  these  early  times  gastrostomy  was  almost  invariably 
fatal,  and  until  the  newer  operations  suggested  by  Wltzel, 
Franks,  Kader,  and  Senn  were  undertaken,  the  attempts 
to  relieve  oesophageal  stricture  by  gastrostomy  were  sad 
failures.  The  mortality  was  very  heavy — I  Bhould  say 
quite  75  per  cent.,  and  the  remainder  had  such  a  miserable 
•existence,  owing  to  leakage  of  gastric  contents,  that  their 
life  was  an  intolerable  burden  to  them. 

Gastrostomy  is  almost  invariably  undertaken  for 
cancer.  Other  forms  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are 
comparatively  rare  and  generally  yield  to  bougie  treat- 
ment, which  is  often  not  desirable  in  cancer  cases.  This 
op  ration  is  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  gastro- 
enterostomy. It  is  never  in  itself  curative,  and  only 
oc  -asionally  yields  material  prolongation  of  lile.  The 
chief  point  in  Its  favour  is  that,  when  undertaken  in 
properly-selected  cases,  it  saves  much  suffering,  and 
renders  the  terminal  weeks,  or  possibly  months,  of  the 


life  of  a  patient  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  oesophagus 
tolerable  instead  of  most  acutely  and  distressingly 
painful. 

First,  as  to  the  selection  of  eases.  This  is  a  most 
important  matter.  The  operation  is  only  beneficial  when 
(a)  Xhe  air  passages  are  threatened,  or  (b)  starvation  is 
imminent.  If,  on  passing  a  bougie,  a  very  tight  stricture 
Is  discovered  at  any  part  of  the  canal  which  is  unsuitable 
for  bougie  treatment,  and  if  the  patient  cannot  take  a 
reasonable  amount  of  liquid  nourishment,  gastrostomy 
may  be  advised.  Otherwise  it  should  not  be  recommended 
unless  the  growth  is  situated  In  the  pharynx  or  behind 
the  trachea.  In  either  of  these  positions  it  will  probably 
involve  the  air  passages  sooner  or  later,  and  then  so  much 
distress  results  from  every  attempt  to  swallow,  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  an  alternative 
route  for  the  introduction  of  food.  We  should  not  wait 
until  the  complication  occurs,  but  operate  fairly  early  in 
such  cases.  I  do  not,  however,  advocate  early  operation 
when  the  disease  is  lower  down,  as  although  it  is  not  a 
source  of  much  danger,  there  is  no  object  in  doing  a 
gastrostomy  upon  a  patient  who  has  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  swallow  fluid  nourishment  to  the  end. 

Patients  will  always  submit  to  gastrostomy  if  it  is 
pressed  upon  them,  because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
serious  condition,  and  generally  have  a  profound  faith  in 
the  resources  of  surgery.  I  fear  we  sometimes  strain  that 
faith  a  little  too  much ;  and  when  gastrostomy  is  done 
simply  because  a  patient  has  cancer  of  the  oesophagus, 
whether  demanding  such  a  procedure  or  not,  disappoint- 
ment will  be  experienced  in  many  cases,  and  an  operation 
which  is  sometimes  really  valuable  becomes  discredited. 
Too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  gastrostomy  in  any 
case.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  we  never  see  that  marked 
benefit  which  so  frequently  follows  a  gastro-enterostomy 
for  malignant  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  profound  cachexia  is  only  very  rarely  relieved, 
and  only  the  doctor  Is  fully  conscious  of  the  benefit 
afforded  to  a  patient  who  gets  a  perforation  into  the 
trachea.  Neither  the  patient  nor  his  friends  can  realize 
the  suffering  which  he  has  been  saved. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  gastrostomy,  but  only 
two  are  popular,  Franks's  method  and  Senn's  modification 
of  Kader's  operation.  I  see  Franks's  method  most 
frequently  advocated,  and  always  did  it  myself  until 
Senn's  was  published,  for  the  latter  possesses  certain 
practical  advantages  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Franks's 
operation,  to  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  requires  that 
the  stomach  wall  shall  be  fairly  lax.  Now,  In  chronic 
starvation,  the  stomach  becomes  atrophied  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  draw  enough  of 
its  anterior  wall  through  the  abdominal  wound  to  make  the 
necessary  diverticulum.  It  is  not  safe  to  permit  much 
tension  on  the  sutures,  especially  when  immediate  feed  ng 
is  required,  or  they  will  be  likely  to  cut  out,  with  probally 
a  fatal  result.  This  is  where  the  advantage  of  Senn's 
operation  comes  In.  It  can  be  accomplished  in 
all  cases,  and  as  it  involves  the  pnsnce  of  a  tube 
in  the  stomach,  from  the  first  immrdiate  feeding 
Is  facilitated.  The  chief  points  requiring  consideration  in 
selecting  the  operation  are  danger  to  life,  and  the  risk  of 
leakage  of  gastric  contents  thioagh  the  fistulous  opening. 
On  both  grounds  I  prefer  Senn's  method.  In  many  cases 
the  wound  is  absolutely  dry  throughout,  though  in 
exhausted  subjects  there  is  a  slight  disposition  to  leak  a 
little  from  about  the  filth  to  the  tenth  day  when  the  tube 
is  separating,  and  in  any  case  there  may  be  some  leakage 
during  the  last  stages  of  exhaustion  before  death. 

The  mortality  from  gastrostomy  is  but  slight.  In  this 
matter  there  is  indeed  a  change  since  my  earliest  experi- 
ences. Then  almost  every  case  was  fatal,  eithtr  primarily 
from  shock,  or  secondarily  from  leakage  ot  gastric  con- 
tents with  consequent  erosion  of  the  tissues.  Now  it  is 
very  rare  for  either  of  these  contingencies  to  occur 
when  the  case  is  properly  managed,  and  for  this  a  trained 
nurse  is  as  essential  as  a  skilled  surgeon.  The 
nursing  is  most  important.  In  these  exhausted  patients 
the  adhesions  between  the  abdominal  wound  and  the 
stomach  are  very  fragile,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
tube  is  loosening  they  are  easily  disturbed  by  rough 
handling.  The  inexperienced  nuiBe  realizes  nothing  of 
this,  and  if  she  happen  to  let  the  tube  slip  out  when 
feeding,  will  endeavour  to  poke  it  in  again,  with  possibly 
fatal  conseqncnces.    If  gastrostomy  is  to  be  undertaken, 
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an  experienced  nurse  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  is  not  an 
operation  to  do  in  a  poor  home,  where  such  advantages 
cannot  be  obtained ;  but  under  proper  conditions  the  risk 
to  life  is  very  slight,  and  need  not  deter  us  frcrn  under- 
taking any  suitable  ease. 

When,  "however,  we  come  to  consider  the  subsenuent 
13  01  life  there  is  not  much  ground  for  enthusiasm. 
A  great  many  ratic-.  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Those  exceptional  successes  who  survive  for  • 
months  are  the  cases  which  get  into  print ;  but  it  is  best- 
to  recognize  that  we  are  not  justified  in  recommending 
this  operation  as  tending  to  appreciably,  prolong  life  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.    Up  to  three  months  is  a 
common;  bus  anything  beyond  three  or  four  ao; 
exceptiotal. 

The  only  ground  on  which  gastrostomy  should  be 
advised  is  I  n  cases  it  relieves  the  patient 

Jrom  a  psinfal  mode  of  death.  Many  patients  are  not 
-threatened  with  this,  icr  ■  gainful 

starvation  of  health.  It  is  a  combined  starvation  and 
toxaemia,  which  is  chiefly  distressing  through  the  extreme 
exhaustion  which  results  from  it.  So  long  as  the  growth 
is  not  in  a  position  to  involve  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and 
the  patient  can  swallow  milk,  gastrostomy  is  not  calif  d 
for;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  ease  it  should  be 
advised. 

Ptlorectomy, 

I  next  direct  your  attention  to  the  giave  operation  61 
pylorectomy,  or  partial  gastrectomy.  In  the  early  days  of 
gastric  surgery  I  think  the  hopes  of  most  surgeons  were 
fixed  upon  the  suceessfnl  removal  of  malignant  growths 
of  the  stomach  soon  after  their  commencement,  at  leasfl 
know  mine  were.  There  seemed  no  very  evident  reason 
why  cancer  should  net  be  as  successfully  dealt  -with  in 
the  stomach  as  elsewhere ;  but  you  will  all  have  observed 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  abdominal  operator  has  but 
little  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  as 
yet  has  met  with  any  very  remarkable  success.  The  best 
result  I  can  recall  in  Liverpool  was  the  Sret  ease  of 
recovery  from  this  operation  shown  at  oar  Medical 
Society.  The  patient  was  operated  on  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rawdon  at  the  Royal  Southern  Hospital.  The  growth  was 
large,  and  involved  the  removal  6f  about  5  in.  of '  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  This  patis-nt  rc-rcained  in 
good  health  for  four  years,  when  a  recurrence  took  plaee 
•whieh  was  fatal  a  year  later. 

I  have  done  the  operation  six  times,  with  a  50  per  cent. 
mortality.  Oce  patient  died  outright  from  the  operation  ; 
two  because  they  were  too  exhausted  a*  tie  time  it  was 
undertaken.  'These  succumbed  fiom  shock  tykhin  forty- 
eight  hour?,  though  the  operation  went  very  well.  Only 
three  reeovf  red.  Twoof  these  bad  a  recurrence  of  the  growth 
Within  about  twelve  months;  from  whibh  they  subsequently 
died.  Both  were  able  to  work  fox  ooe  year,  and  lived  nearly 
two  years.  Only  one  madea  permanent  recovery,  ar] .': 
case  the  tiicroscope  showed  no  evidence  of  malignancy  in 
the  hardened  mass  removed  from  the  pyloric  region.  A 
more  conservative  selection  W  •  -u  Id  have  les- 

sened the  morfc*8Hy,  but'caneer  of  the  stomach,  somewhat 
^.neer  of' the  oesophagus,  saps  the  vital  en;e*gj  cf  the 
pafrient-^as  witness  the  difference  in  .the  mortality 
from  gaslro-enterostoray  '  for  simple  and  malignant 
stricture — and  in  this  lowered  condition  sueh  a  serious 
operation  as  pylorectomy  must  always  have  a  high  mor- 
tality. Also  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  much  more  malig- 
nant than  -eanoer  of  the  bowel,  am!  giants 
earlier.  *o  that  circumstance"  are  against 
becoming  a  favourable  procedure  under  present  condi- 
tions. I  regret  very  imnh  to  feel that  tbis  isno;  forthereare 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  technique,  andwhen  the 
patient  does  not  die  from  shock  he  recovers  rapidly  and 
thoroughly*  though  unfortunately  pet  ,-nently. 
A  permanent  success  should  not  be  lecorded  a 
without  a  proper  histological  examination  of  the  tissue 
removed,  hs  in  ro  part  of  the  body  is  it  so  difficult  to 
decide  between  Inflammatory  changes  an  1  ea  cer  by  the 
naked  eye  as  in  the  stomach.  I  have  nodoubfc  that  I  shall 
occasionally  repeat  this  operation  under  circumstances 
that  seem  favourable  to  it,  and  I  bops  tl.at  i, 
experience  will  yield  better  mccess,  bnt  I  have  no 
expectation  that  any  form  of  gastrectomy,  si-  we  know  it, 
will  prove  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  treatingce.noerof 
the  9  omach. 


Pylofoplasty. 

Pyloroplasty  was  an  operation  about  which  I  wrote  and 
spoke  enthusiastically  some  years  ago.  It  yielded  some 
cf  the  very  best  results  in  my  earlier  cases,  End  at  that 
period  was  much  less  dangerous  than  gastroenterostomy. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulties  and  no  drawbacks, <and 
one  thought  that  the  restoration  of  the  natural  orifice  of 
the  stomach  must  bebester  than- an, artificial  inosculation. 
Later  experience  has,  however,  told  a  different  tale.  One 
after  another  over  a  seaes  of  ten  years  these  ea.- 
pjloroplasl-y  have  come  bark  again,  with  a  recurrence  of 
symptoms,  and  have  had  to  be  finaljy  cured  by  gastro- 
enterostomy. '  They  iwve  not  all  come  back  ;'but  1  think 
all  bat  one  of  .the  ases  hive  had  ia  second 

operation,  and  I  never  now  do  pyloroplasty  for  any  bad 
type  of  pyloric  obstruction;  The  case  which  did  not  com- - 
back  occmrred  in  a  man;  aged  £0,  who  had  had  symptoms 
since  he>iws.s  6.    Tb  -  thought  r-.np-nital,  as- U 

consisted  ia  a  sadden  seduction  in  the  eize  of  the  pyloric 
part  of.  the  stomach  <o  to.^  thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil  for 
a  goodi  in.  wi  thont  adhesions.  He  rapidly  gained  weight 
after  the  operation,  from  8  to  list.,  and  regained  in  excel- 
lent health  for  at  lew  years,  when  he  disappeared  and  I 
know  no  more  of  his  hisvorj". 

The  cases  in  which  pyloroplasty  seems  to  me  to  be 
serviceable  are  those  in  which  a  di;ated  stomach  is 
associated  with  a  tight  and  perhaps  hypertrophied 
pylorus.  In  such  the  widening  of  the  ring  by  this  opera- 
tion is  beneficial.  I  have  long  given  np,  every  modifica- 
tion of  Loreta's  dieting  fipejation.  In. bad  cases  it  i? 
dangerous,  ami  in  all   It/ds   it-.-.,  be   one  great 

recommendation  of  pyloroplasty  ia  that  the  operation:  is 
fraught  with  v^ry  little  oanger  to  life.  I  have  done  a  fan- 
cacir^  annsally  for  many  years,  and  have  never  had  a  iatai 
one.  The  idea  of  draining  a  dilated  atonic*  stomach  by 
means  of  a  gaateo- enterostomy  is  a  terrible  mistake.  It 
does  not  work ;  or  rather  it  works  in  the  v.T.-on;*  direction. 
If, -therefore,  .on  ■explpriti.cn  one  fine's  stric- 

ture,  but  yet  there  esems  to  be  some  slight  thickening  or 
tightening  of  the  pylorus,  the  idsa  of  pyloroplasty,  may 
.ctained.  If  it  tails  no  harm  is  done,  whilst  e 
gaetro  enterostomy  would  probably  have,  established  .n 
vicious  oirele  and  made  matters  infinitely  wcrae. 

Gastbo-estsrostojiv. 
Qsstroentei'estomy  csntinnes  to  be  the  operation  most 
frequently  performed  upon  the  stomach.    Some,  indeed, 
think  it  iamueh  too  frequently  undertaken.  lb  is,  however, 
a  common  expcrtea.e  (tat  too  ranch  should  be  expected 
from  an  operation  which -springs  suddenly,  .as:  thisubas 
done,  into  great  popularity.    Piactitioners  hwe  to  form 
their   opinion    on    the  published   results    of    operating 
surgeons,  and  many  of  xham  forget  that  these^re  the 
crime  de  laorime  of  results,  icr  those  whieh  are  leas  i  suc- 
cessful are  too  frequently  not  brought  into  the  market.  In 
fact,  the  doctor  basts  his  view  on  the  best  results  of  the 
best  operators.    Oa   these  grounds  he  has  no  occaaion 
to  think  that  gastroenterostomy  is  at  ail  a  dangeroas 
operation,     or     that     such     troables     as    absence    of 
relief,    regurgitant    vomiting,    peptic    ulcer,    etc.,    are 
other     than     negligible     drawbacks.      I     certainly    do 
not  wish  to  decry  so  valuable  sn  -operation  as  gastro- 
enterostomy, o*  to  underrate  the  ■  I  i  those  who 
have  done  so  much  t  J  make  it  3  sp'endid  success  ;  but  it 
-is  -well  to  recognize  that  the  best  published  results  are 
one  thing  and  the  average  hospital  results  another.    If 
the  profession  generally  accept  the  former  for  its  guidance 
I  fear  it  is  too  optimistic,  and  that  we  are  sttll  a  Ion 
off  that  just  appreciation  of  this  most  valuable  operation 
which  is  necessary  if  the  public  are  I  •.(?  'fnll 
measure  of  its  benefits.     The  enibnsip.srA  whieh  paints 
sverything  rose-colour'  is  one  of  youih's  happy  priv 
A  young  surgeon  is  right  to  make  the  most  of  iiissu  t 
but  those  who  are  older- should  be  s.Me  to  sink  perf-nal 
glorification  for  the  general  good.    Much  harmhrs  been 
clone  by  the  publication  of  utdftly  favourable  stn 
or    perhaps    I   ought    ra'her  to   say   by  the   k  sufficient 
public.                      1   ge^ers!  hospital  h:ch  if 
they  were  known  would  correct  any  improper  influence 
that  mighfcbe  exercised  by  the  former.     But  as  fre-r 
only  the  very  best  results  find  their  way  in- 
p*bllc  (who  read  the  medical  journals),  thepract; 
and  less  experienced  surgeons  are  liable  to  be  misled, 
and  think  too  lightly  of  toe  proceeding,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  prostatectomy  or  gastroenterostomy,  and  so  lives 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  risked  are  lost.  It  has 
become  too  mnch  the  practice  to  prescribe  an  operation 
for  a  disease,  or  even  a  ejmptom,  without  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  collateral  circumstances.  For  years  we  had 
the  cry  of  "operate  on  diagnosis  "  in  appendicitis — a  moat 
pernicious  doctrine,  now  happily  losing  ground.  So  in 
the  present  instance,  though  no  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  every  one  who  was  sick  should  have  a  gastro- 
enterostomy, still  it  has  been  prescribed  for  all  kinds  of 
dilatation  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  whilst  its  real 
ase  is  to  relieve  pyloric  and  duodenal  obstruction,  and  I 
seriously  doubt  if  it  should  be  undei  taken  in  the  absence 
of  these  conditions.  Of  course  ulceration  may  cause 
obstruction  by  thickening  and  paresis  though  there  may 
b?  plenty  of  room  for  food  to  pass,  and  it  is  sometimes 
right  to  operate  under  such  conditions;  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  going  about  now 
who  would  be  much  better  If  the  anastomosis  between 
their  stomach  and  jejunum  could  be  obliterated  again. 

Much  discussion  has  raged  over  the  question  of  the  site 
of  the  operation  in  gastroenterostomy.  The  fact  is  that 
the  site  does  not  ma'.ter  vtry  much  when  the  operation  is 
-eally  required ;  but  if  there  Is  little  or  no  obstruction, 
and  still  yoa  meet  do  a  ;a;tro  ente-oatomy,  then  it  is 
important  to  do  that  kind  which  will  effect  the  least  harm. 
The.  three  positions  in  which  the  anastomosis  is  com- 
monly made  are  (1)  between  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  aud  the  duodenum,  (2)  between  the  anterior 
surface  and  the  jejunum  about  I  ft.  from  its  commence- 
ment, (3)  between  the  posterior  surface  and  the 
beginning  of  the  jejunum.  Of  these,  the  first 
would  suggest  itself  in  the  form  of  Finney's  opera- 
tion as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  restoration  of 
the  normal  anatomy  of  the  part  in  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  pylorus.  My  first  experience  was  entirely 
fa  favour  of  Finney's  operati  »>,  but  I  have  been  disap- 
appointed  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  cases.  A. 
certain  tendency  to  recurrence  of  symptoms ;  cr  a  want  of 
that  .  complete  relief  generally  obtained  by  gastro- 
jejunostomy has  been  observed,  and  has  led  me  to  prefer 
the  latter  in  most  cases.  The  caase  of  failure  in  Finney's 
operation  is  probably  the  too  close  proximity  of  the 
disease.  It  is  better  that  the  new  opening  should  be 
further  removed  from  this  influence.  But  wben  the  con- 
traction is  slight  and  there  ia  no  active  ulceration  it  Is 
well  to  select  Finney's  ope>ation,  as  it  is  probably  a  little 
less  dangerous  than  gastro-j  juno-tcrny,,  and.  what  Is  of 
more  importance,  ii  avoids  the  ri?k  of  vicious  circle. 

The  chief  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  site  of 
the  operation  have  been  concerned  with  the  question 
as .  to  whether  it  should  be  anterior  or  posterior, 
and  the  weighty  opinion  0?  the  largest  operators  has 
been  given  in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  am  not,  however, 
satisfied  that  a  final  and  just  conclusion  has  yet  been 
arrived  at.  .  Moynihan,  who  has  taken  up  the  cudgels 
strongly  on  behalf  of  posterior  gastroenterostomy, 
whilst  demonstrating  the  *pltndid  success  attained  by 
him  in  that  operation,  shows  that,  he  has  but  little  prac- 
tical experience  of  tha  former,  the  few  c.ses  fn  which  he 
has  done  It  having  been  amongst  his  earliest  operations; 
and  these  sem  to  have  been  successful,  so  his  condemna- 
tion apparently  rests  largely  on  a  theoretical  basis.  Now 
I  am  absolutely  without  any  prejudice  in  the  matter,  but 
I  happen  to  have  done  the  anterior  operation  a  great 
many  times,  and  doubt  If  it  has  any  very  serious  dis- 
advantages. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  anterior 
was  the  first  method  generally  practised,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  has  to  bear  all  the  oditam  attaching  to  the 
imperfection  of  early  operations  and  the  training  of 
surgeons  in  a  new  kind  of  work.  Taking  the  two  opera- 
tions as  performed  to  day  with  equal  1  kill  and  experience, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  supposed  imperfec- 
tions of  the  anterior  method  have  little  or  no  founda- 
tion In  fact.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  advocate 
one  op?ratioa  more  than  the  other.  I  so  far  accept 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  a  larger  experience 
than  mine  as  to  generally  adoot  the  posterior  operation  t 
but  whenever  I  do  the  anterior  I  find  that  it  yields 
equally  good  results,  The  anterior  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  smaller  abdominal  wound,  and  with  less  handling, 
disturbance;  and  exposure  of  the  vis-cer^;  it  is  therefore  a 
slightly  less  serioas  ^Deration,  and  for  that  reason  has 
advantages  in  cases  suffering  from  exhaustion  In  cancer 


haemorrhage,  etc.  Not  only  Is  there  no  greater  tendency 
to  poBt  operative  regurgitant  vomiting  than  with  the 
"  no  loop  "  posterior  method,  but,  I  think,  rather  less. 
Certainly,  In  the  early  days  of  gastroenterostomy,  when 
the  anterior  operation  was  general,  primary  regurgitant 
vomiting  was  not  uncommon,  and  was  sometimes  fatal. 
Mayo  Robson  and  Moynih3n  consider  that  the  adoption  of 
the  posterior  no-loop  operation  has  abolished  this 
trouble  altogether.  The  fact  is  that  improved  manage- 
ment and  technique  have  removed  the  early  tendency  to 
this  complication,  though  it  still  crop3  up  occasionally 
some  weeks  later,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  my  experience 
in  cases  in  which  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  no- loop 
operation  has  been  done.  If  I  had  always  been 
1  sponsible  for  the  primary  operation  I  should  have  had 
les3  confidence;  but  that  Is  not  the  case,  for  some  of  these 
patients  had  been  operated  upon  by  well-  known  London 
and  provincial  surgeons.  Those  who  watch  the  cases 
after  the  operation  are  also  entitled  to  speak,  and  the 
Sister  who  has  had  charge  of  my  female  ward  almost 
since  this  operation  has  been  introduced  tells  nis  that  she 
considers  the  eases  who  have  been  operated  on  by  the 
anterior  method  do  better  than  those  who  have  had  the 
posterior  done.  I  therefore  see  no  reason  to  alter  my 
practice  of  selecting  whichever  oj.erati-n  I  think  most 
suitable  to  the  oc?f  si  >n. 

Posterior  gastro-jej  mostomy  yields  the  neatest  and  most 
attractive  looking  anastomosis.  When  one  has  to  open 
the  abdomen  subsequently  nothing  abnormal  is 
apparent  until  it  is  carefully  searched  for,  as  there  is 
the  leabt  possible  displacement  in  the  normal  arrange- 
ment of  the  viscera.  This,  however,  rnus-t  not  be 
thought  toomu<hof.  I  have  aire ady  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  appreciated  pyloroplasty  and  gastro- 
daodenostomy  on  similar  grounds,  but  found  them  un- 
satisfactory in  other  ways.  The  no  loop  operation  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  interfere  with  afterwards  when  it 
turns  out  unsatisfactory;  but  if  gastroenterostomy  were 
only  dene  on  patients  who  really  require  it  there  would 
be  very  few  unsatisfactory  ca9es. 

A3  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  I  can  add 
nothing  to  the  advice  of  Mayo  Rubson  and  Moyniban.  I 
use  their  stomach  clamps  acd  the  suture,  as  recommended 
by  them.  Though  personally  interest"d  in  mechanical 
devices  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  them  in  favour 
of  simple  suture.  I  may  be  pardoned  f  >r  recalling  to  your 
memory,  now  that  it  is  all  ancient  history,  that  1  was  the 
first  surgton  to  use  bone  tubes  for  intestinal  anastomosis, 
and  I  devised  an  equally  effective  though  less  ingenious 
button  for  gastroenterostomy,  prior  to  Murphy's  inven- 
tion, and  I  think  I  was  the  first  surgeon  to  do  the  posterior 
operation  with  ray  button.  Tnese  desigus  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  training  us  to  attain  the  present  success  ;  but 
their  day  is  over,  and  the  method  of  attaching  the  parts 
by  simple  suture  Is  completely  re-established.  As  a 
suture  material  I  prefer  sulpho  chromic  gut.  This  ulti- 
mately absorbs,  and  never  sets  up  any  chronic  irritation 
and  fibrous  thickening  as  silk  will  sometimes  do  in  a 
septic  wound.  In  principle  I  think  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  the  inner  row  of  sutures  which  pierce  the 
mucous  membrane  and  become  septic  should  be  absorbable 
if  sufficiently  strong  to  be  reliable,  and  I  find  sulpho- 
chromic  gut  sterilized  ia  xylol  and  stored  in  alcohol 
containing  5 .  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  fulfils  all 
requirements 

After  the  operation  the  stomach  is  left  entirely  at  rest. 
Feeding  is  harmful  and  unnecessary.  For  two  days 
nothing  is  swallowed.  The  patient  may  rir.se  the  mouth 
out,  but  it  is  better  not  to  swallow  at  all.  SufnVient  fluid 
can  be  given  by  the  rectum.  On  the  third  day  water  in 
teaspoonfuls  may  te  allowed,  and  on  the  fourth  water  and 
beaf-tea  A  day  or  two  later  Berger's  food  made  with 
half  milk  and  water  is  suitable  in  small  quantiti  s.  Later 
additions  to  the  diet  should  be  gradual,  as  no  good 
purpise  is  served  by  hastily  resuming  a  full  diet;  on  the 
contrary,  a  contracted  stomach  favours  a  complete  cure. 

A  few  patients  must  be  expected  to  succumb  to  the 
operation  when  we  consider  the  circumetanccs  under 
which  it  frequently  has  to  be  undertaken— such  as  cancer, 
severe  haemorrhage,  aid  extensive  ulceration.  Death  In 
th°sn  cases  usually  occurs  during  the  first  five  days  from 
exhaustion,  and  though  one  sometimes  allows  such 
patients  more  nourishment  than  that  indicated  above,  I 
have  never  seen  it  do  any  good.    The  fact  Is  that  if  a 
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patient  cannot  stand  a  feiv  days'  starvation  he  is  not  a 
suitable  case  for  gastroenterostomy.  Sutures  hardly  ever 
give  way  nowadays,  and  peritonitis  is  equally  rare.  The 
patients  that  die  are  chiefly  those  who  would  have  been 
better  not  operated  on  if  only  one's  judgement  were  more 
trustworthy. 

Gastroenterostomy  has  but  one  serious  fault— regurgi- 
tant vomiting — and  that  fortunately  is  not  frequently  met 
with.  This  complication  never  occurs  when  the  stomach 
is  vigorous  and  capable  of  emptying  its  contents  into  the 
bowel.  Stomach  contents  hive  to  be  extruded  by  muscular 
contraction.  They  will  not  fall  out  whatever  facilities  are 
offered.  When  the  stomech  walls  are  strong  almost  any 
kind  of  orifice  becomes  efficient;  when  they  are  inert 
nothing  is  good  enough,  not  even  a  "  4-inch "  gastro- 
enterostomy. I  have  reopened  the  abdomen  a  few  times 
for  persistent  regurgitant  vomiting  both  in  my  own  and 
other  surgeons'  cases.  At  first  I  readily  explained  that 
this  or  that  little  detail  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  but 
further  experience  showed  me  that  there  was  but  one 
common  feature  in  these  cases,  and  that  was  an  absence 
of  obstruction.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  vicious  circle 
is  not  due  to  any  faulty  detail  or  method,  but  to  mis- 
taken judgement  in  doing  the  operation  when  it  was  not 
required.  If  a  stomach  needs  draining  or  resting  for 
a  time  it  should  be  kept  empty ;  but  do  not  do  a  gastro- 
enterostomy. Vicious  circle  results  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  expulsive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  stomach, 
together  with  facilities  for  a  continuous  circuit  of  fluid 
out  of  the  stomach  by  the  pylorus  and  back  by  the  new 
opening.  Up  to  the  present  I  have  struggled  with  the 
difficulties  of  entero-enterostomy  combined  with  more  or 
less  puckering  and  occlusion  of  the  afferent  limb,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  I  say  "  difficulties  "  advisedly,  for  it 
is  more  or  less  impossible  to  accomplish  this  proceeding 
satisfactorily  in  a  no-loop  operation.  As  I  believe 
absence  of  pyloric  obstruction  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure,  I  feel  very  'much  inclined  to  narrow  or  close  the 
pylorus  in  one  of  these  cases.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  put  a 
stop  to  a  complete  vicious  circle,  and  so  might  remove  the 
regurgitant  vomiting. 

As  one  who  frequently  performs  the  anterior  operation, 
I  think  I  may  speak  quite  definitely  on  the  point  of 
regurgitant  vomitiag  bsir>g  due  to  departure  from  the 
approved  no  loop  method.  1  i  is  quite  certain  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  No,  it  is  the  atonic  stomsch  in  the 
neurotic  subject  which  the  surgeon  has  attempted  to 
drain  (!),  or  the  slightly  ulcerated  stomach  which  he 
endeavoured  to  rest  in  which  the  case  goes  wrong.  For 
In  the  former  instance  he  has  supplied  the  organ  with  an 
afferent  instead  of  an  efferent  canal,  and  in  the  latter  he 
has  loaded  it  up  with  bile  and  Intestinal  juice  to  add  to 
its  previous  troubles,  and  the  last  state  of  these  stomachs 
is  much  worse  than  the  first.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
avoid  this  complication,  and  that  is  to  refrain  from  doing 
the  operation  when  on  exploration  one  finds  no  genuine 
obstruction. 

As  regards  peptic  ulceration  of  the  bowel  as  a  complica- 
tion of  gastro-enterostomy,  up  to  the  present  I  have  had 
no  experience  of  it. 

Hour  glass  Stomach. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  is  not  a  rare  con- 
dition, though  it  is  met  with  much  less  frequently  than 
pyloric  and  duodenal  obstruction.  The  most  frequent  situa- 
tion is  rather  nearer  the  pyloric  than  the  cardiac  end.  The 
opinion  seems  gaining  ground  that  this  form  of  stricture 
is  always  due  to  preceding  ulceration,  and  is  never,  as  we 
nsed  to  think  in  the  post-  mortem  room,  of  congenital  origin. 
I  must  confess,  however,  to  retaining  the  old  belief  in 
regard  to  a  proportion  of  the  cases.  In  some  that  I  have 
met  with  there  has  been  a  narrow  channel  about  J  in.  long 
between  the  cardiac  two-thirds  and  the  pyloric  third  of 
the  organ,  quite  free  from  all  trace  of  scarring  and 
adhesions  and  lined  with  soft  mucous  membrane.  In  Buch 
cases,  where  the  condition  must  at  any  rate  have  bsen 
of  old  standing,  thfl  patients  have  sometimes  passed  long 
periods  recently  quite  free  from  discomfort,  and  opera- 
tion has  been  called  for  owing  to  subsequent  pyloric 
ulceration,  thowing  that  food  has  passed  the  honr-glass 
constriction  easily  and  attracted  no  attention  when  the 
organ  was  otherwise  healthy. 

In  such  cases,  when  there  is  no  other  mischief,  I  do  a 
gastroplasty  by  Kammerer's  method— like  Finney's  gattrc- 


duodenostotny.  "When,  however,  there  is  a  recent  ulcer  it 
is  necessary  to  do  a  gastrogaslrostomy  instead.  If  the 
hour-glass  contraction  is  complicated  with  pyloric  obstruc- 
tion, one  has  to  do  gaetrc-enterostomy  as  well  as  one  of 
the  above  methods.  Kammerer's  operation  in  simple 
cases  is  naturally  very  successful,  for  it  is  not  at  all  a 
severe  operation ;  but  in  my  experience  cases  of  hour- 
glass contraction  are  usually  more  serious  than  pyloric 
and  duodenal  obstruction,  and  operations  undertaken  for 
their  relief  are  attended  by  a  higher  mortality.  The 
condition  is  usually  of  long  standing,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  greater  death-rate  is  partly  due  to  delay  In  seeking, 
treatment. 

Perforating  Ulcers. 
I  propose  to  pass  over  the  subject  of  operating  for 
perforated  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  only 
one  or  two  remarks.  First  I  thick  we  cannot  too  clearly 
recognize  that  a  surgeon  should  always  be  called  at  once 
to  all  cases  of  sudden  abdominal  pain  which  suggest 
perforation,  not  that  he  should  always  operate,  but  that  he 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  operating  early  in  all' 
those  cases  which  are  to  be  operated  on  at  all.  Next 
I  wish  to  say  that,  In  my  judgement,  indiscriminate 
operating  In  all  cases  of  sudden  pain  suggestive  of 
perforation  is  a  mistake.  I  suppose,  if  there  be  any  class 
of  case  in  which  it  is  fully  agreed  that  operation  should  at 
once  follow  diagnosis  it  is  in  suspected  perforation.  Now, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  do  not  like  rushing  into 
abdominal  section  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  sym- 
ptoms are  fairly  well  marked,  such  as  intense  pain  followed 
by  collapse,  with  a  thready  pulse  and  anxious  expression,  and 
general  abdominal  tenderness  and  rigidity.  In  many  cases 
with  less  marked  symptoms  I  have  not  operated,  and  when 
I  look  back  I  still  have  more  regrets  for  operating  unneces- 
sarily than  for  having  withheld  operation.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  have  never  failed  on  the  latter  count ;  but 
only  very  rarely,  and  then  because  I  had  mistaken  a 
stomach  for  an  appendix  perforation.  I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  every  stomach  perforation  in  which 
the  symptoms  were  not  severe  and  I  have  declined  to 
operate,  the  patients  have  recovered,  while  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  a  few  who  died  after  operation  might  have 
recovered  without  it.  Whenever  the  perforation  has  tsken 
place  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  symptoms  are  generalized 
and  severe,  or  when  food  has  been  taken  after  the  perfora- 
tion, I  should  operate ;  but  when  the  stomach  Is  empty — 
and  that  is  not  uncommon — and  the  symptoms  are  localized 
and  less  eerious,  or  when  thirty-six  hours  have  passed, 
and  the  symptoms  are  inclined  to  ameliorate,  I  think 
non  operative  treatment  is  better.  This  involves  com- 
plete abstention  from  all  food  and  fluid  by  the. 
mouth  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  weeks  with 
rectal  alimentation.  The  great  majority  of  the  slighter 
perforations  localize  as  readily  as  an  appendicitis  and 
recover  very  well,  though  a  few  may  suppurate  and  have 
a  protracted  convalescence,  a  condition  which  is  not 
infrequent  after  laparotomy  has  been  undertaken.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  delay  in  operating 
in  the  more  serious  cases  of  stomach  perforation  ;  but  in 
the  borderline  and  doubtful  class  in  which  most  surgeons 
seem  to  think  operation  imperative  I  prefer  medical 
treatment,  however  unorthodox  and  antiquated  it  may 
appear.  Duodenal  perforation  is  different.  The  intestinal 
fluids  are  more  septic  and  the  danger  of  general  peritonitis 
greater.  Operation  is  always  indicated  when  a  duodenal 
perforation  is  suspected. 

APPENDICITIS. 

Regarding  appendix  itls  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
I  said  in  1901  and  1906.  I  continue  to  advise  the 
interval  operation  whenever  possible.  The  disease  seems 
to  me  more  virulent  than  ever,  for  I  have  not  previously 
experienced  such  a  succession  of  suppurating  oases  as  I 
have  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  this  year.  For  the  past 
five  years  I  have  made  the  Incision  through  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  in  simple  cases,  and  though 
all  wounds  are  closed  by  through-and-through  silkworm- 
gut  suturea  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  example  of 
post- operative  hernia. 

Enterectomy  and  Colectomy. 
Enterecf omy  for  aff<  ctions  of  the  small  bowel  I  only  do 
very  occasionally.    This  is  generally  a  less  serious  opera- 
tion than  colectomy,  and    the  general  condition  being 
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favourable  the  patient  may  be  expected  to  do  well.  Fsually 
primary  end  to- end  anastomosis  is  the  best  operation  in 
the  small  bowel. 

Colectomy  for  cancer  is  an  operation  I  continue  to  take 
much  interest  In,  and  I  do  several  cases  every  year.  In 
previous  papers  I  have  explained  my  method  of  doing  the 
operation,  and  the  chief  object  I  have  in  referring  to  the 
subject  now  is  to  advocate  more  strsngly  than  ever  the 
advantages  of  bringing  out  the  ends  of  the  bowel.  This  year 
I  found  myself  gaining  so  much  confidence  in  cases  of 
colectomy  that  I  began  to  try  and  do  away  with  the 
troublesome  stages  of  artificial  anus,  clamping  the  spur, 
and  closing  the  opening.  In  one  case  I  removed  the  spur 
primarily,  but  left  an  artificial  anus.  In  another  I  did 
end-to-end  anastomosis.  Both  died,  though  neither  were 
unsuitable  subjects  for  the  operation,  whilst  others  in 
which  I  brought  out  the  ends  were  some  of  them  old  and 
feeble,  and  looked  quite  unfit  to  stand  such  a  severe 
operation;  still  they  went  through  the  various  stages, and 
are  now  all  right.  Time  cannot  be  spared  this  evening  to 
explain  fully  why  the  two  cases  in  which  I  tried  to  attain 
a  quicker  cure  should  have  died.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
present  purpose  to  say  that  I  am  satisfied  the  unfortunate 
result  was  due  to  not  bringing  out  the  ends  of  ihe  bowel  as  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  as  I  always  intend  to  do 
in  the  future.  When  this  is  done,  and  there  is  no  intes- 
tinal obstruction  present,  the  mortality  is  almost  nil;  but 
when  primary  union  is  attempted  in  the  large  bowel  the 
operation  at  once  becomes  dangerous  and  has  a  high 
mortality. 

Colotomy. 

Finally,  I  shculd  like  to  say  a  word  about  colotomy.  Of 
]ate,  in  simple  cases  without  obstruction,  I  have  given 
up  using  the  tube  and  suture  the  bowel  at  once  to  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  make  a  good  spur.  In  such  cases 
this  operation  seems  almost  devoid  of  danger.  It  makes 
a  good  artificial  anus  if  the  orifice  be  small,  and  with  an 
aluminium  mushroom  plug  retained  in  position  by  an 
elastic  belt  a  left  inguinal  colotomy  is  no  bar  to  any 
ordinary  occupation. 

Many  surgeons  have,  in  my  judgement,  made  a  great 
mistake  in  entirely  giving  up  the  old  lumbar  operation. 
In  the  case  of  extremely  debilitated  patleDts  in  whom 
colotomy  becomes  imperative,  the  lumbar  is  a  less  serious 
operation  than  the  iliac,  because  when  such  patients  die 
from  the  operation  it  is  nearly  alwajs  due  to  the  want  of 
good  union  between  the  bowel  and  the  surface,  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  when  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  not  been 
opened. 

If  Amussat's  operation  on  the  left  side  is  worth  retain- 
ing, that  on  the  right  is  still  more  valuable,  and  in  my 
practice  has  been  the  means  of  saving  mary  lives.  I  do 
it  comparatively  frequently  in  cases  of  obstruction  due  to 
malignant  stricture  of  the  large  bowel,  and  I  can  only 
recall  one  case  in  which  it  failed.  In  that  I  believe 
(though  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  certain) 
that  I  mistook  a  twist  of  the  sigmoid  for  a  malignant 
stricture.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  for  a  surgeon  to  be  called 
to  cases  of  obstruction  with  great  meteorism,  but  in  which 
he  cannot  do  more  than  decide  that  the  trouble  lies 
somewhere  between  the  caecum  and  the  rectum.  Laparo- 
tomy in  these  cases  is  very  fatal,  whilst  right  lumbar 
colotomy  Is  almost  invariably  temporarily  successful. 
In  a  few  days,  when  the  abdomen  is  empty  and 
flat,  the  exact  situation  of  the  disease  is  usually 
apparent,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  fit  for 
the  operation  it  may  be  safely  removed.  The  original 
artificial  anus  gives  very  little  trouble,  for  it  not  infre- 
quently heals  spontaneously,  when  the  need  for  it  dis- 
appears. I  wish  very  strongly  to  advocate  the  practice  of 
doing  right  lumbar  colotomy  in  such  cases.  It.  is  much 
less  dangerous  than  opening  the  caecum  in  front,  even 
although  you  may  have  already  made  an  anterior  wound 
for  exploration.  It  is  also  less  troublesome  to  the  patient, 
as  the  faeces  are  more  formed  and  do  not  pour  away  so 
continuously.  Another  important  point  is  that  the  arti- 
ficial anus  is  so  completely  out  of  the  way  as  not  to 
prejudice  the  subsequent  laparotomy  which  will  probably 
have  to  be  undertaken  to  relieve  the  stricture.  Whilst 
fully  appreciating  the  advantages  of  inguinal  and  trans- 
verse colotomies  in  suitable  cases,  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  is  still  very  good  use  for  both  the  right  and  left 
lumbar  operations  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
indicated. 


There  are,  gentlemen,  other  abdominal  operations, 
notably  those  upon  the  gall  bladder  and  bile  ducts,  to 
which,  if  time  had  permitted,  I  should  have  liked  to  refer; 
but  I  have  already  tested  your  patience  sufficiently,  and 
will  not  longer  postpone  your  adjournment  to  that 
lighter  and  more  congeni.il  entertainment  which  is  an 
important  feature  of  our  first  rennioa  after  the  summer 
recess. 
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Oct  of  nearly  1C00  operations  on  the  biliary  passages, 
1  have  performed  cholecystectomy  94  times  for  various 
diseases.  It  has  been  suggested  that  on  physiological, 
anatomical,  and  pathological  grounds  the  gall  bladder  is 
not  only  a  useless  but  a  dangerous  organ,  and  that  when 
any  of  its  diseases  require  surgical  intervention  it  should 
be  treated  in  the  summary  fashion  in  which  we  now  deal 
with  the  vermiform  appendix.  My  experience  does  not 
support  these  views,  and  I  would  urge  that  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  gall  stones,  though  usually  forming  in 
the  gall  bladder,  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  biliary 
apparatus,  both  within  and  outside  the  liver.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  known  gall  stones  to  develop  in 
a  dilated  common  duct  on  several  occasions  after  chole- 
cystectomy had  been  performed  by  various  operators  ; 
whereas  in  the  very  large  experience  of  Mayo,  Kfhr,  and 
myself,  whose  aggregate  of  operations  on  the  gall  bladder 
amount  to  over  3,000,  it  has  been  stated  by  each  separately 
that  the  recurrence  of  gall  stones  after  cholecystotomy  is 
an  extremely  rare  event. 

Bile  is  constantly  being  formed  In  the  liver  at  the  rate 
of  about  1  cz.  an  hour,  as  I  proved  by  a  long  series  of 
observations  some  years  ago,1  but  it  is  normally  only 
poured  Into  the  intestine  after  food  has  been  taken  and 
is  passing  through  the  pylorus,  the  sphincter  at  the  orifice 
of  the  common  duct  opening  in  response  to  the  reflex 
effect  of  the  stimclus  of  food  passing  the  pyloric 
sphincter.  In  the  intervals  the  gall  bladder  acts  as  a 
reservoir  in  storing  the  bile  until  it  is  required  to 
neutralize  the  acid  chyme  and  to  help  in  emulsifying 
fat.  While  the  bile  is  in  the  gall  bladder  mucus  is 
added  to  It,  and  from  observations  that  I  made  in  1889 
I  know  that  the  amount  of  mucus  is  considerable,  72  c.cm. 
in  twenty-four  hours.  This  serves  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  bile  less  irritating. 

A  series  of  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Flexner 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  il  pure  bile  Is  injected  into 
the  pancreatic  ducts  it  sets  up  acute  pancreatitis,  but 
when  bile  is  mixed  with  mucus  the  action  is  very  con- 
siderably modified,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  mucus 
has  been  added  it  no  longer  acts  as  a  serious  irritant. 

This  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  admixture  of  mucus 
with  bile  in  the  gall  bladder  may  be  important ;  and  at 
the  best  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  ignorance  to  say 
that  the  gall  bladder  has  no  regular  purpose  to  serve. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  loss  of  the  gall  bladder- 
does  not  lead  to  a  dilatation  of  the  common  duct,  so  as  to 
replace  to  a  certain  extent  the  reservoir  function  of  the 
gall  bladder.  That  this  has  occurred  in  some  cases  I  know 
from  personal  experience.  If  this  is  universal,  it  seema 
not  unlikely  that  after  cholecystectomy  the  dilated 
common  and  hepatic  ducts  may  ultimately  form  a 
reservoir,  and  in  cases  of  infection  concretions  may, 
and  in  fact  do,  develop  in  the  dilated  common  duct. 
Moreover,  if  the  bile  ducts  within  and  outside  tte  liver 
have  to  act  as  reservoirs,  there  must  necessarily  be  back 
pressure  on  the  secreting  part  of  the  liver,  conditions 
which  do  not  app'y  when  the  gall  bladder  is  acting  as 
a  bile  storer. 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  show  whether  the 
liver  is  injuriously  affected  by  thi3  pressure  and  absorp- 
tion, ss  it  is  only  recently  that  cholecystectomy  for  almost 
normal  gall  bladders  has  been  adopted  by  some  enthusiasts 
as  a  routine  procedure. 

Whether  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  the  psncreas  will 
result  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  remains  to  be  seen. 
That  interstitial  pancreatitis  does  at  times  develop  I  know 
by  ac'ual  experience,  as  I  have  had  to  operate  on  several 
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such  C3ses,  and  all  that  I  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances wag  to  drain  the  common  duct  lor  a  length  of 
time,  whereas  had  the  gall  bladder  been  present  a 
choleeysteuterostomy  would  have  been  easy  and  recovery 
more  perfect. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  cholelithiasis,  cholecystotorny  with 
drainage  of  the  gall  bladder  is  a  very  safe  and  efficient 
operation,  and  if  the  ducts  are  cleared  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  fistula  or  of  recurrence  of  gall  stones.  Seeing  that 
eholeeystotomy  has  led  to  such  good  results,  both  imme- 
diate and  remote,  in  the  surgery  of  gall  stones,  the 
operation  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned  and 
replaced  by  cholecystectomy  as  a  routine  procedure. 
Although  my  experience1  is  that  cholecystectomy,  though 
a  more  prolonged  operation  than  slmpie  drainage  of 
the  gall  bladder,  can  with  due  care  and  in  esperiensed 
hands  be  performed  with  hardly  more  immediate  risk 
(in  my  last  57  cases  only  one  death),  and  that  when  the 
gall  bladder  is  contracted  aad  infected,  or  Inflamed 
and  thickened,  or  gangrenous,  or  much  dilated,  it 
is  better  to  remove  h,  yet  I  feel  sure  that  if 
cholecystectomy  were  to  become  the  routine  procedure  for 
inexperienced  operator?,  the  death  rate  from  gall- stone 
operations  would  be  greatly  increased.  The  rate  of 
mortality  shown  in  some  of  the  recent  works  on  gall 
stones  does  not  reflect  credit  on  the  hospitals  whose 
statistics  are  quoted ;  the  mortality  of  simple  cholecyst- 
otomy  should  not  exceed  at  the  most  1  per  cent.,  and  will 
not  if  due  precautions  are  taken.  If,  however,  these 
operations  are  done  by  inexperienced  surgeons  who  have 
not  taben  the  trouble  to  master  the  technique  of  the 
operation  and  of  the  after  attendance,  the  mortality  will 
continue  to  be  considerable.  But  if  the  mortality  of 
cholecystotorny  in  inexpeiienced  hands  is  considerable, 
what  would  happen  if  a  consensus  of  opinion  was  allowed 
to  go  forth  that  cholecystectomy  is  the  operation  that 
ought  always  to  be  performed  for  gall  stones  ?  For  every 
surgeon  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  remove  the  gall  bladder  than  simply  to  drain  it.  I  hold 
that  no  one  ought  to  do  any  opera1  ion  for  gall  stones  who 
is  not  fitted  by  experience  and  surgical  ability  to  perform 
choledochotomy,  cholecystectomy,  cholecystenterostomy, 
or  any  of  the  more  serious  operations  on  the  bile  ducts,  as 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what 
operation  may  be  required. 

Since  introducing  the  method  of  more  completely  ex- 
posing the  biliary  tracts  when  operating  for  gall  stones, 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  the  common  bile  duct 
being  free  from  concretions  or  other  obstruction— a 
necessary  condition  to  ascertain  before  cholecystectomy 
can  be  justifiable. 

Seeing  that  recurrence  of  gall  stones  after  cholecystotorny 
with  efficient  drainage  is  an  extremely  rare  event,  that  the 
danger  of  cholecystotorny  in  uncomplicated  cholelithiasis 
is  almost  ■nii— not  1  per  cent,  over  a  large  number  of  eases — 
that  drainage  oi  the  bile  passages  after  any  gall-stone 
operation  Is  distinctly  advantageous,  and  that  if  at  some 
future  time  it  should  be  necessary  to  drain  the  bi!e 
passages — say  for  obstructive  jaundice  or  interstitial 
pancreatitis — the  difficulties  would  be  increased  by  the 
absence  of  a  gall  bladder,  though  not  by  a  cholecystotorny, 
my  feeling  is  very  decided  that  cholecystectomy  should 
not  replace  the  simple  operation  of  choleeyatotomy  as  a 
routine  procedure  in  operating  for  gall  stt.  nes. 

Cholecystectomy  is  indicated  in  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  In  cancer  or  other  new  growth  of  the  gall  bladder  where 
the  disease  is  local  and  limited. 

2  In  contracted  and  useless  gall  blcdder  the  result  of 
repeated  attacks  of  cholecystitis. 

3.  la  dilated  or  bypertrophied  gall  bladder  resulting  from 
obstruction  in  the  cystic  duet. 

(a)  Always,  if  resultine;  from  stricture. 

(6)  Usually,  if  resulting  Irom  imps  itfd  gall  stones  which 

may  have  induced  ulceration  that  will  subsequently 

'pad  to  striotur.j. 
(c)  Usually,  if  resulting  from  kinking  of  the  cystic  doctor 

from  adhesions. 

4.  In  phlegmonous  or  gangrenous  cholecystitis. 

5.  In  empyema  of  the  gall  bladd  if. 

6.  In  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  gall  bladder. 

7.  In  mucous  fistma  of  the  grail  bladder,  the  resoltof  stricture 
or  other  obstruction  of  the  cystic  dnct. 

8.  In  gunshot  or  other  sarious  injuries  of  the  gall  bladder  or 
cystic  duct. 


It  is  unnecessary  in  ordinary  cholelithiasis  where  the 
gall  bladder  is  not  seriously  damaged  and  where  the  cj  stic 
duct  is  not  ulcerated  or  narrowed  by  stricture;  and  it  is 
contraindicated  in  all  cases  where  the  surgeon  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  deeper  bile  passages  are  free  from  obstruc- 
tion, unless  at  the  same  time  the  cystic  or  common  ducts 
be  short-circuited  Into  the  intestine. 

The  conditions  for  which  cholecystectomy  may  have  to 
be  performed  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  simple 
and  malignant ;  no  other  classification  seems  to  me 
necessary  or  desirable.  In  the  former  class  the  variety  of 
the  conditions  for  which  I  have  performed  the  operation 
is  considerable — phlegmonous  cholecystitis,  gangiene 
ulceration,  hydrops,  perforation,  adenoma,  o.vstic  disease> 
hour-glass  contraction,  inflammatory  contrastion  and  cal-> 
cification  of  the  gall  bladder,  simple  tumour,  ulceration 
and  stricture  of  the  cystic  duet,  mucous  and  suppurating 
fistulae,  rarely  biliary  fistula,  unless  at  the  same  time  the 
common  duct  has  been  freed  from  obstruction.  In  the 
latter  class — cancer,  endothelioma  and  sarcoma  of  the 
gall  bladder  or  cystic  duct. 

In  my  Bradshawe  Lecture  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  for  1904  I  expressed  my  views  very 
fully  as  to  the  causative  relationship  between  gall  stones 
and  cancer  of  the  gall  bladder  and  bile  du^t?.  and  gave 
my  reasons  for  believing  that  biliary  concretions  are  the 
chief  determining  cause  o»  malignant  disease  of  the 
biliary  passages ;  increased  experience  only  confirms  in 
my  mind  the  views  I  then  held. 

The  practical  conclusions  which  I  feel  confidence  in 
urging — both  from  my  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
—are,  that  as  there  is  an  undoubted  relationship  between 
cholelithiasis  and  cancer  of  the  gall  bladder  and  ducts, 
and  as  gall  stones  produce  characteristic  symptoms,  and 
are  therefore  as  a  rale  easily  diagnosed,  and  since  they 
can  be  removed  in  the  early  stages  before  serious  com- 
plications have  supervened  «?ith  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
risk,  the  preventive  treatment  for  canter  of  the  gail 
bladder  is  obviously  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation. 
So  impressed  am  I  with  the  importance  of  this  view,  that 
although  I  know  the  symptoms  of  gall  stones,  which 
frequently  depend  on  the  associated  catarrh,  can  often  be 
relieved  for  a  time  by  general  treatment  (though  the  gall 
stones  producing  the  catsrrh  cannot  be  removed  by 
medicine)  yet  I  consider  it  wise  to  recommend  their 
early  removal  by  the  simple  operation  of  cholecystotorny, 
because  the  symptoms,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  will 
be  likely  to  reear  aad  lead  to  cancer  cr  to  other 
complications. 

Refesenct. 
1  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xlvii. 
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Taking  all  the  facts  of  the  following  case  into  considera- 
tion, I  believe  tha'  the  patient  has  been  suff  ring  from 
chronic  pancreatitis  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  duo- 
denal opening  of  the  common  bile  duct.  His  recovery 
after  the  ducts  had  been  so  blocked  that  all  trace  of  bile 
had  disappeared  from  their  contents  is  remarkable. 

A  male,  aged  66,  was  admitted  to  the  Eoyil  Victoria  Hos- 
pital, Belfast,  under  the  care  of  Sir  William  Whitls,  ^u  May 
12th,  1906,  suffering  from  jumdioe  and  loss  of  fl>srt.  His  pre- 
vious history  was  Rood,  and  there  was  no  record  of  any  illness 
whatever  since  childhood. 

History  and  Diagnosis. 
The  present  affection  began  suddenly  on  April  20:h,  when 
the  patient's  friends  noticed  that  he  was  jaundiced  He  states 
that  at  the  same  time  his  motions  became  pale  In  colour,  and 
his  urine  dark  coloured.  He  complained  of  no  pain,  and 
1)  vend  the  fact  that  he  was  jaundiced,  he  felt  quite  well. 
During  the  next  fen-  weeks  he  lost  almost  2  st.  la  wnigbt,  ais 
oolour  deepened,  and  his  urine  became  darker.  Oa  adu: 
patient  was  found  to  be  a  wMl-nouri  hed  man,  11  st  11  lb  in 
weight.    The  skin  was  dark  yellow,  and  the  conjunctiva  deeply 
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tinged.  Tho  urine  was  a  deep  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
contained  bile  and  a  email  quantity  of  albumen.  The  motions 
were  almost  white  in  colour.  The  liver  was  found  to  bo 
enlarged,  the  lower  edgo  projecting  about  a  fiogerbreadth 
below  the  ccsUl  margin  in  the  mamwory  line.  A  large  pear- 
snaped  tumour -the  diBtended  gail  bladder— could  be  felt  on 
the  right  side,  in  the  line  of  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  carti- 
lage, extending  from  the  liver  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus.  Its  lower  end  could  be  felt  to  move  with  respira- 
tion. Patient  remained  io  tho  medical  wards  under  treatment 
for  mors  than  three  weeks,  but  his  progress  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. He  lost  almost  a  stone  in  weight,  and  his  jaundice 
became  so  deep  that  his  face  was  almost  a  broi-ze  colour.  At 
this  period  I  saw  him  with  Sir  William  Whitla  and  Dr.  Walton 
Urowiie,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was 
probably  one  o£  tumour  of  the  headof  tho  pancreas  obstructing 
the  common  bile  duet,  and  reoommended  an  exploratory 
operation.  Tho  diagnosis  lay  between  chronic  panereatit's 
and  carcinoma.  She  absence  of  pain  and  the  distension  of 
the  gall  bladder  were  against 'gall  stone.  Tiie  most  probable 
cause  was  though;  10  be  carcinoma  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
or  of  the  common  bile  duet,  near  its  termination.  No  tumour, 
except  the  distended  gall  bladder,  could  be  felt. 

Operation. 
With  a  view  to  operation  the  patient  had  foeir  doses  of 
calcium  C  '•  rid  ,  I  i  grains  every  four  Hours,  the  day  preceding 
the  operation.  On  June  6th,  1906,  a  hard  pillow  hiving  been 
placed  under  patient's  back,  a  vertio»l  inoieion,  5in.  ioag,  was 
made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour  and  the 
abdomina' cavity  opened.  The  gall  bladder  was  found  to  be 
distended  so  as  to  be  rather  larger  than  a  goose's  egg.  There 
were  no  adhesions.  The  liver  was  enlarged  and  was  dark 
purple  in  colour.  It  was  lirm  in  consistence.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  having  been  shut  oil',  with  large  gauze  pads,  the  gall 
bladderwas  opened,  and  a  large  quantity  of  clear  glairy  fluid 
escaped.  Three  small  black  mulberry^-shaped  calculi  were 
fished  out  of  the  gall  bladder,  whioh  was  now  in  a  collapsed 
condition.  No  stone3  were  discoverable  by  palpation  in  the 
cystic  duct.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  was  found  an  irregular  whitish  scar  about  the  size  of  a 
sixpence.  On  draving  the  liver  upwards  a  hugely  dilated 
common  bile  du  t  was  brought  to  view,  and  on. -tracing 
this  down  it  was  found  to  lead  to  a  hard  mass  in  the  position 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Several  smaller  nodules,  thought 
to  be  enlarged  glands,  cou'd  be  felt  extending  towards  the 
foramen  of  Winelow.  The  dilated  dnct  was  almost  as  large  as 
a  piece  of  small  Intestine.  An  attempt  was  made  to  empty  it 
by  massaging  its  contents  through  the  cystic  duct  towards  the 
gallbladder,  but  without  success,  owing  to  some  difficulty  at 
the  neck  of  the  gall  b'adder,  the  nat-ure  of  which  I  was  unable 
to  determine  Accordingly,  I  decided  to  drain  the  common 
duct  by  anastomosing  it  wiih  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum. 
This  was  accomplished  with  some  difficulty,  on,  account  of  its 
deep  position,  by  means  of  a  small  Murphy  button,  using 
fine  silk  for  the  purse-  3tring  sutures  and  several  reinforcing 
Lambert  stitches  to  prevent  possible  leakage.  Before  placing 
the  female  portion  of  the  button  in  tho  duct  an  incision  was 
made  into  the -latter  and  a  large  quantity  of  glairy  fluid 
wi'.h  no  traoe  of  bile  in  it  was  quickly  mopped  up  The 
fiDger  could  be  introduced  into  the  duct  and  passed  up 
inio  oavities  in  the  liver  corresponding  with  ihe  dilated 
hepatic  ducts.  To  facilitate  manipulation  of  the  parts 
it  was  found  necessary  Jo  make  a  transverse  incision  ct 
rlghi  aneles  to  the  upper  end  of  the  original  wound  in  an 
inward  direction.  The  button  having  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  the  abdominal  cavity  was  mopped  dry  and  a  stab 
puncture  was  made  in  the  loin  to  provide  drainage.  Aspitt 
rubber  tube  with  a  gauze  core  was  passed  through  the  openin.s; 
so  made.  It  will  be  se6n  later  that  this  puncture  gave  serious 
trouble,  on  account,  I  bjelieve,  of  a  small  vessel  having  been 
wounded,  which  commenced  to  bleed  after  the  patient  had 
recovered  from  the  shook  of  the  operation.  The  wound  in  the 
gall  bladder  was  sutured  to  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  and  the  viscus  was  drained  by  a  rubber  tube  led  from  its 
interior  to  a  sterilized  bottle.  The  abdominal  wound  was 
closed  with  throngh-aud-through  sutures  of  silkworm  got,  and 
the  patient  was  returned  to  bed,  having  stood  the  operation 
well. 

After-History. 
Ha  recovered  from  the  chloroform  without  sickness  and 
had  no  pain.  A  small  quantity  of  bile  flowed  from  the 
gall  bladder  a  few  hours  after  the  operation.  On  June 
9th  however,  that  is  -on  the  fourth  day  after  operation, 
patient  became  collapBed.  with  distended  abdomen,  quick 
weak  pulse  runnirg  op  to  120,  cold  clammy  extremities,  face 
eyancsed  and  lips  anaemic.  He  vomited  a' clear  sour-smellicg 
fluid  at  frequent  intervals,  regurgitating  it- with  very  Ii= tie 
effoit.  He  had  no  pain.  His  bowels  had  movod  several  times 
since  th»  operation.  Strychoino  bypiderm>cai)y  was  adminis- 
tered and  be  was  transfused  witbsaiinaand  a  Ufculo  adrenalin. 
As  a  result  of  these  rc-medif  3  ho  rallied  somewhat,  but  hia  con- 
dition was  still  grave.  Ntxt  day  he  pa=sed  a  large  quantity  of 
flatus  and  imrrtediately-bjgan  to  improve.  His  p-'ke  fell  to 
96  and  his  abdomen  became  fli<-.  Ha  was  fed  on  email  quan- 
tities of  .albumen  water,  raisin- tea  and  raw  meat  juic°.  On 
June  13th  his  urine  began  to  clear,  an!  ou  the  15th  bile  was 
seen  In  the  motions.    The  tube,  was  jemoved  from  the  gill 


bladder  on  the  twelfth  day  as  very  little  bile  was  coming 
through.  At  no  time  did  the  quantity  reach  5  iv,  and  latterly 
had  varied  from  533  to  ;;  j,  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

On  June  22nd  patlem  had  severe  haemorrhage  from  the 
lumbar  wound,  with  difficulty  controlled  by  packing  with 
adrenalin.  A  discharge  of  dark  blood  in  largo  quantities  took 
place  for  several  weeks  and  bvoame  septic,  thus  retarding  his 
recovery.  Probably  the  9mall  vessel  which  had  been  wounded 
bled  into  the  abdominal  cavity  awl  gave  rise  to  a  haemalocele, 
which  subsequently  discharged  through  the  lumbar  wound. 
The  button  was  passed  on  June  29th,  more  than  three  weeks 
after  the  operation  and  at  about  this  time  the  gall-bladder 
fistula  closed.  The  jaundice  did  not  entirely  disappear  until 
'  a  vnonth  after  the  operation.  His  convalescence  was 
still  further  disturbed  by  an  attack  of  cystitis,  which  was  nrt 
due  to  catheterization,  the  pati:nt  having  been  able  from  the 
first  to  pass  uriro  wituout  assistance.  He  a'so  had,a  bedsore, 
which  gave  trouble,  but  he  was  finally  discharged  in  com- 
paratively good  health  on  August  2nd,  1906.  His  .weight  at 
this  time  was  10  st.  81b. 

Two  months  later  I  heard  from  Er.  Davison  of  Ballymena, 
v.-ho  was  looking  after  him,  th.\i  a  small  abscess  had  burst  over 
the  position  of  the  gall  bladder,  giving  exit  to  a  curdy  fluid. 
This  I  presumed  to  be  a  reopening  of  the  gall-bladder  fistula. 
This  healed  in  a  short  time,  and  has  remained  sound  up  to  the 
pieaent  date  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  patient 
five  months  after  his  operation;  I.  found  him  in  gcod.health 
and  spirits,  having  put  on  flesh,  his  weight  now  being 
list.  1Tb.  The  gall  bladder  is  still  palpable,  and  will,  I 
beiievc.  egaln  discharge  •-.hroaeh  the  original  fistula.  Tho 
reason  for  this  I  am  unable  to  discover. 

The  Mayo  Brothers  have  reported  4  cases  of  this  nature. 
All  died  within  four  days.1 

The  operation  which  I  have  described  is  called  by  the 
cumbrous  name  of  "  eholedoehenterostorny,"  and  is  hardly 
-mentioned  in  .works  on  operative  surgery.  Mayo  Robson- 
reports  3  ca&es.  In  the  first  the.  egstjc  duct  was.  united  to 
the  colon  by  a .  decalcified  bone  bobbin  on  account  of  r. 
.biliary  fisidi a.  Jaundice  recurred. aiter  some  months.  .In. 
the  second  the  dilated  cystic  duct  was  connected  to  thy 
small  -bowel  by  means  oJ  a  Murphy  button  for  the  relief 
of  a  biliary  fistula.  Thi3  cage  completely  recovered.  In 
the  third  case  the  dilated  cystic  dact  was  connected  to 
the  duodenum  by  a  Murphy,  button.  Tina  patient  died  on 
the  fifth  day. 

Herefera  to  successful  cases  under  the  care  of  Sprengel, 
Kiedahand-Swain. 

Mayo3  describes  a  ease  in  which  he  implanted  the 
common  duet  Into  the  duodenum  by  suiure.  A  wick  drain 
was  placed  close  to  the,  sutare  line.  Ihe  removal  of  the 
drain  disturbed  the  line  of  union  and  caused  a  fistula, 
from  which  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  the  oighth 
week.  .The  .same  surgeon  describes  ,a  second  ease  in 
which  he  implanted  a  dilated  hepatic  duct  Into  the 
duodenum  by  simple  suture,  with  a  successful  result. 
These  cases  of  Majo  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  union 
between  the  <  ■■  t  and  the  duodenum 

at  a  spot  where  the  loiter  is  covered  by  peritoneum. 

F.EiEBBKCES. 

1J/.ii-)'.  Jour.  Med.  fgeimass,  March.  1905  »IK«oitt«S  of  the  6ult  Bladder 
and  Bile  Ducta,  p.  29S.    'Annate  of  riurrtcry,  July,  19C5. 


OLD-ideas  die. slowly,  and  none  more  slowly  than  those 
as.  to  the  etiology  of  malai in .  As  a  ;  ule  nowadays  it  is  the 
old-time  non-medical  resident,  from  the  West  !Joa?t  of 
Africa  that  lays  dow  1  the  subject ;  but  we  have 

received  a  reprint  from  to  nal  for 

August  17th,  1907,  6f  a  paper  by  a  Dr.  Brad  dock,  eft 
"  Borne  Notes  on  Malarial  -Fever  as  Seen  in  the  Jungle  "  a 
study  of  which  carries  one  back  to  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  living  in  1907  when  we  read 
that  it  is  "  a  fact  that  persons  can  and  do  contract  malarial 
fever  when  there  are  no  mosquitos  to  give  it  to  them,''  and 
that  "it  is  also,  certain  that  a  person  can  acquire,  malarial 
fever  if  he  disobeys  certain  natural  laws,  and  which 
Kipling  might  call  the  laws  of  the  jungle."  Again  :  "  If  a 
dozen  men  are  working  in  the  tin  mines,  surveying,  or 
prospecting  in  the  jungle,  those  who  do  not  change  their 
clothing  when  wet,  -who  drink  vmboile  I  water,  and  who 
sleep  on  the  ground,  all  of  the  mosquito  nets  in  the  world 
will  not  save  from  fever,  while  those  who  use  the  mosquito 
curtain  and  obey  the  law  of  the  jungle  caul  travel  through 
'the  country  of  ghosts  '  and  laugh  them  to  scorn."  It 
would  probably  be  useless  to  point  out  to  Dr.  Braddoek 
I  first  class  already  have  the  parasites  in  their  blood, 
and  that  the  damp  an  itoea  onlystir  tiiem  up  to 

activity.      The  example;  quoted  are  s-uflii  ' 
c  lament  U  ann  ce    r.-y. 
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SECTION    OF    MEDICINE. 

William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.,  President. 


PRESIDENT'S     INTRODUCTORY     REMARKS. 


Dr.  Gordon  said  :  I  am  not  going  to  waste  time,  already 
too  limited,  with  unnecessary  words,  but  there  are  a  lew 
things  which  cannot  fitly  be  left  unsaid  at  the  opening  of 
our  proceedings.  First,  I  desire  to  offer  my  best  thanks 
to  the  Association  for  the  great  honour  it  has  done  me  in 
entrusting  to  me  the  presidency  of  this  Section;  that 
is  an  honour  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  I  keenly  appre- 
ciate. Next,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  of  the  South- 
Western  Branch,  I  would  offer  to  those  members  of  the 
Association  who  come  to  our  meetings  a  very  hearty 
welcome  ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Section,  an  equally  hearty 
•  welcome  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  us  from 
foreign  countries.  I  should  like  also  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  great  indebtedness  to  my  fellow 
officers  of  the  Section  for  the  very  kind  and  cordial 
co-operation  which  has  made  my  share  of  the  work  a 
pleasure  instead  of  a  toil,  and  I  desire  especially  to  say 
that  the  Section  owes  it  to  its  three  Secretaries  that  we 
have  before  us  to-day  a  programme  of  such  exceptional 
interest  and  importance.  Lastly,  I  would  congratulate 
the  Section  on  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  which  they 
have  prepared  for  us,  and  on  the  list  of  distinguished 
speakers  whom  we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing. 


DISCUSSION  ON 

THE    INDICATIONS    FOR    OPERATION 

IN    CASES    OF    INTRACRANIAL 

TUMOUR. 


OPENING    PAPER. 
By  J.  S.  Eisies  Russell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Professor  of  Clinical  MediciDe  and  Physician,  University  College 

Hospital,  and  Physician  to  Out-patients.  National  Hospital 

for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

Dr.  Risien  Russell  said :  I  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  thi3  discussion  by  referring  to  the 
importance  of  being  sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial 
tumour  before  an  operation  is  recommended,  for  I  am  too 
grateful  for  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  open  a  discus- 
sion in  so  important  a  Section  of  the  Association  to  allow 
myself  to  forget  the  responsibility  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  task.  I  recognize  that  it  is  my  duty  to  deal 
with  diagnosis  first,  and  then  to  consider  in  what  cases 
operation  is  not  advisable,  just  as  carefully  as  I  do  those 
fn  which  surgical  Intervention  is  indicated.  Moreover, 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  my  own  experience  I  have  known  a 
case  of  hysteria  trephined  in  the  belief  that  the  symptoms 
were  the  result  of  cerebral  tumour,  and  that  cases  of 
disseminate  sclerosis,  general  paralysis  of  the  Insane, 
cerebral  thrombosis,  and  other  affections  have  had 
narrow  escapes  from  6imiler  treatment,  recommended 
as  the  result  of  faulty  diagnosis,  you  will  recognize  how 
necessary  the  warning  Is. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  the  profession  in  this  country 
change  its  attitude  towards  cerebral  surgery;  for,  although 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  department  of 
surgery  even  within  my  own  recollection,  there  is  a  very 
general  impression  among  the  profession  that  little  good 
<^an  be  expected  from  operations  for  tumours  of  the  brain. 
■This  is  an  error  which   I  hope  that  this  dis^us'ion  may 


help  to  remove.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  the  pro- 
fession to  recognize  that  operations  for  tumours  of  the 
brain  are  of  advantage  to  patients  is  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  recommending  surgical  intervention  should 
be  careful  to  select  suitable  cases,  and  not  to  increase  the 
number  of  unsatisfactory  results  by  submitting  for  opera- 
tion cases  In  which  no  tumour  exists.  If  cerebral  surgery 
has  not  made  as  rapid  advance  as  was  to  be  expected,  and 
if  the  number  of  successful  cases  of  operation  for  intra- 
cranial tumour  is  not  as  large  as  could  be  desired,  a  very 
cogent  reason  is  that  cases  are  not  diagnosed  early  enough, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  diagnosed,  they  are  not  submitted  to  the 
surgeon  in  time  to  permit  of  his  dialing  with  the  con- 
dition while  the  growth  is  in  an  early  stage  and  of  small 
size.  The  more  the  profession  becomes  alive  to  the  fact 
that  operations  for  the  removal  of  brain  tumours  are 
successful,  the  greater  will  be  the  attention  given  to  the 
diagnosis  of  these  cases,  and  the  earlier  will  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  In  making  this  appeal  I 
do  not  desire  to  see  any  intemperance  in  regard  to  opera- 
tions on  the  brain.  All  that  I  ask  1b  that  the  subject 
should  be  approached  with  less  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism 
than  It  has  been  my  experience  to  meet  with  among 
members  of  the  profession  not  intimately  associated  with 
this  department  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse  for  operating  on  a 
case  of  hysteria  in  mistake  for  one  of  intracranial  tumour, 
for  the  signs  of  organic  disease  cannot  be  confounded 
with  anything  that  hysteria  is  able  to  furnish.  I  need 
only  remind  you  that,  though  blind,  the  pupils  of  the 
hysterical  subject  react  to  light  unless  the  eyes  have 
been  tampered  with  by  atropin  or  some  similar  drug, 
and  that  neither  optic  neuritis  nor  atropby  will  be  found 
to  support  the  defect  of  vision  that  is  complained  of. 
The  motor  cranial  nerves  are  not  paralysed  in  the  way 
that  so  often  happens  in  cases  of  intracranial  tumour, 
and  although  the  limbs  may  be  paraljsed  they  do  not 
reveal  certain  signs  which  usually  obtain  when  a  tumour 
causes  the  paralysis.  Thus  the  knee-jerk  is  never  lost, 
as  it  may  be  in  some  cases  of  tumour.  If  ankle  clonus 
appears,  it  is  wanting  in  certain  features  which  charac- 
terize the  organic  form,  and  the  plantar  reflex  Is  never 
of  the  extensor  type,  such  as  is  met  with  In  organic 
disease  which  involves  the  pyramidal  system.  Con- 
vulsions may  be  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hysteria, 
but  the  phenomena  from  which  we  conclude  that  con- 
sciousness is  lost  in  a  true  epileptic  fit  are  wanting. 
Notably,  the  pupil  does  not  fail  to  respond  to  light  in 
the  way  that  it  does  during  the  loss  of  consciousEess 
which  forms  part  of  a  true  epileptic  attack.  Moreover, 
after  severe  epileptic  attacks  the  knee-jerks  may  be  lost, 
and  when  they  return  may  become  exaggerated,  at  which 
stage  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient  ankle  clonus  commonly 
appears,  and  the  plantar  reflex  becomes  extensor  in  type. 
After  a  variable  period  the  ankle  clonus  disappears,  the 
extensor  type  of  plantar  reflex  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
flexor  response.and  all  that  may  remain  is  the  exaggerated 
condition  of  the  knee-jerks. 

Although  the  knee  jerks  are  commonly  exaggerated  in 
hysteria,  and  a  form  of  ankle  clonus  may  be  met  with  in 
this  affection,  the  series  of  phenomena  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  detailed  them  cannot  be  regarded  as  due  to 
this  affection.  The  general  convulsions,  indistinguish- 
able from  those  of  idiopathic  epilepsy,  are  those  that  call 
for  most  consideration  In  this  connexion,  for  hysteria  is 
not  responsible  for  the  type  of  convulsions  which 
characterize  Jacksonlan  epilepsy,  and  which  are  so  often 
the  outcome  of  a  tumour  of  the  brain.  Convulsions 
which  have  the  characteristics  that  belong  to  this  type  of 
epilepsy  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  of  organic 
significance. 

I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  reminding  some  of  my 
audience  that  in  this  form  of  epilepsy  consciousness  is 
commonly  preserved,  that  the  lit  has  a  local  beginning, 
that  the  convulsions  spread  in  a  definite  order,  which 
corresponds  to  the  order  in  which  the  motor  centres  are 
arranged  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  that  the  convulsions 
may  be  limited  to  the  part  in  which  they  commence,  or 
may  spread  so  as  to  involve  other  parts,  in  which  spread 
they  may  become  general,  though  they  commonly  remain 
unilateral ;  and  that  after  the  fit  is  over  tempora>y  paresis 
may  be  determined  in  the  parts  that  have  been  affected 
by  the  coavulsiorip,  while  aphasia  may  be  also  a 
irmsltory  phenomenon  met  with  after  such  an  attack. 
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That  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  should  have  sup- 
plied some  of  the  eases  in  which  tumour  requiring  opera- 
tive intervention  !;is  been  suspected  ia  not  surprising, 
when  we  remember  that  this  malady  may  be  responsible 
for  several  of  the  phenomena  that  belong  to  the  clinical 
picture  of  some  cases  of  cerebral  tumour.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  convulsions,  which  may  even  be  of  the  Jaek- 
sonian  type  so  characteristically  seen  in  cases  of  tumour. 
The  attacks  of  hemiplegia  and  of  aphasia,  loss  of  memory, 
and  mental  apathy,  and  even  the  tremor  which  is  so 
characteristically  teen  in  general  paralysis,  may  be  repro- 
duced in  tumour,  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  the  hands  are 
concerned.  It  i3  especially  tumours  of  the  frontal  lobes 
of  the  brain  that  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  general 
paralysis;  but  although  there  is  enough  similarity 
between  the  two  clinical  pictures  to  raise  the  question  in 
diagnosis,  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  affections  as  a  rule.  General 
paralysis  does  not  occasion  the  seveie  paroxysmal  head- 
aches of  tumour,  nor  are  the  attacks  of  purposeless  vomit- 
ing a  part  of  the  clinical  picture;  and  while  a  primary 
grey  atrophy  of  the  optic  discs  akin  to  that  met  with  in 
tabes  may  occur,  there  is  never  the  form  of  optic  neuritis, 
with  papillitis,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  tumour. 
Moreover,  even  in  some  of  the  features  In  which  the  two 
clinical  pictures  resemble  each  other  there  are  differ- 
ences, for  the  hemiplegia  or  the  aphasia  occasioned  by 
tumour  is  usually  progressive  and  not  transitory,  whereas 
in  general  paralysis  such  attacks  are  transitory  and  oft 
repeated. 

Without  allowing  myself  the  liberty  of  devoting  too 
much  of  the  valuable  time  at  my  disposal  to  considera- 
tions of  diagnosis,  I  need  only  add  that  the  Argyll- 
Robertson  pupil  of  general  paralysis,  that  state  of  the 
pupil  in  which  it  contracts  on  accommodation,  but  fails 
to  do  so  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  light,  and  the 
characteristic  artieclatory  defects  of  speech,  are  not 
phenomena  that  usually  leave  much  doubt  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  responsible  for  the  patient's 
symptoms. 

Disseminate  sclerosis  is  more  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  tumour  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  mesencephalon 
than  with  tumours  of  the  cerebrum. 

You  need  only  be  reminded  of  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
and  physical  signs  in  this  affection  to  make  it  clear  that 
care  is  needed  sometimes  if  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided. 
As  in  tumour  there  may  be  vertigo,  vomiting,  failure  of 
sight,  nystagmus,  paralysis  of  cranial  nerves,  inco- ordina- 
tion, spastic  paralysis  with  the  usual  alterations  of 
the  tendon  jerks  and  superficial  reflexes  which  accompany 
this  form  of  paralysis.  Headache  is,  however,  not  a 
special  feature,  and  is  not  usually  likely  to  have  the 
paroxysmal  characters  that  obtain  when  a  tumour  exists. 
Although  optic  atrophy  is  common,  and  there  may  be 
optic  neuritis  of  the  retrobulbar  type,  there  is  never  the 
papillitis,  with  choked  discs,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  tumour.  The  spastic  paralysis,  with  its  attendant 
phenomena,  is  usually  bilateral,  and  reveals  itself  by 
paraplegia  rather  than  by  hemiplegia,  which  Is  the  type 
of  paralysis  most  likely  to  be  met  with  In  tumour  of  the 
brain,  and  which  is  a  rare  effect  of  disseminate  sclerosis. 
The  emotional  tendency,  the  form  of  articulatory  dis- 
turbance of  speech,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  sphincters, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  all  features  of  disseminate 
sclerosis.  How  difficult  the  diagnosis  may  be  in 
some  cases  is,  however,  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
example : 

K.  W.,  female,  aged  15  years.  On  admission  Into  the 
National  Hospital  she  complained  of  headache,  vomiting,  loss 
of  sight,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  right  arm  and  leg.  She 
had  had  attacks  of  vomiting  for  eight  weeks,  and  for  five 
weeks  had  noticed  numbness  of  the  right  arm  and  leg.  For 
three  weeks  the  right  leg  had  been  becoming  weak,  so  that  the 
foot  was  dragged  when  she  walked.  About  this  time  she  began 
to  suffer  from  severe  headache,  which  was  paroxysmal,  and 
affected  the  frontal  region  chiefly.  The  right  arm  and  leg 
became  progressively  weak  until  two  weeks  before  her  admis- 
sion, when  the  disability  occasioned  by  the  paralysis  necessi- 
tated her  remaining  in  bed.  A  week  later  her  sight  began  to 
fail,  the  left  eye  becoming  affeetsd  before  the  right.  The 
vision  became  much  worse  a  few  days  later,  when  she  coald  no 
longer  recognize  people  except  by  their  voices.  When 
examined  no  op'.ic  neuritis  was  discovered.  The  pupils  were 
very  sluggish  in  their  reac;ion  to  light,  and  at  times  one  pupil 
failed  to  react  altogether.  There  was  marked  loss  of  power  in 
the  right  arm,  and  scarcely  aDy  movement  was  possible  in  the 
right  lower  limb,  which  she  draggtd  when  she  attempted  to 


walk.  Both  knee-jerks  were  increased,  as  were  the  ankle- jerks, 
but  the  right  more  so  than  the  left.  The  plantar  reflexes  were 
both  extensor  in  type.  The  sphincters  were  not  affected. 
Subsequently  her  symptoms  became  bilateral,  and  she  pre- 
sented defective  upward  movement  of  her  eyes.  The  upper 
limbs  became  inco  ordinate,  and  intention  ti  uuoor  of  a  coarse 
character  was  evoked  when  voluntary  movements  were 
attempted.  She  became  quite  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  areas 
of  anaesthesia  developed  m  different  parts,  and  some  articu- 
latory disturbance  of  speech  became  noticeable. 

Tumour  of  the  mid-brain  was  the  diagnosis  first  made,  but 
was  subsequently  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of  disseminated 
sclerosis,  which  proved  to  be  correct,  for  the  patient  became 
completely  well  lor  a  time,  but  has  since  had  several  minor 
relapses,  although  she  has  never  been  as  ill  as  when  she  first 
came  under  observation. 

A  case  of  cerebral  thrombosis  is  usually  easy  to  distin- 
guish from  one  of  cerebral  tumour,  but  it  may  be  other- 
wise when  in  the  former  affection  the  onset  of  the 
paralysis  is  unusually  slow,  or  when  in  the  latter  it  ia 
unusually  rapid,  especially  if  headache  is  not  marked  in 
the  case  of  tumour,  and  there  is  no  optic  neuritis  present. 
The  following  is  a  good  example  ol  the  difficulty  that  may 
be  experienced  in  diagnosis  : 

M.  P.,  female,  aged  40  years.  Three  months  before  she  came 
under  observation,  when  dressing  one  morning,  she  noticed 
that  her  left  arm  was  weak,  and  by  the  evening  the  limb  was 
so  useless  that  she  was  unable  to  do  her  hair  or  to  button  or 
unbutton  her  clothes.  Neither  the  face  nor  leg  was  affected  at 
that  time.  She  next  noticed  tingling  and  numbness  of  the  right 
arm,  acd  after  varying  a  little  from  time  to  time  the  weakness 
in  the  arm  became  much  worse  two  weeks  before  her  admission 
into  the  National  Hospital,  so  that  she  was  quite  UDable  to 
move  the  limb.  During  the  whole  time  there  had  been  no 
headache,  vomiting,  or  vertigo,  but  she  now  began  to  feel  ill 
and  to  experience  a  peculiar  sensation,  although  she  had  no 
definite  fit.  A  few  days  after  her  arm  became  first  affected  she 
noticed  a  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  left  side  of  her  face. 
The  inside  of  her  mouth  felt  drawn  and  stiff,  and  the  nose 
and  eye  had  a  similar  feeling,  and  a  fortnight  before  she  came 
to  the  hospital  facial  weakness  had  become  definite.  More 
recently  she  had  noticed  tingling  down  the  front  of  her  leg, 
but  she  bad  experienced  no  loss  of  power  in  this  limb.  Ther6 
had  also  been  a  good  deal  of  tingling  and  numbness  down  the 
left  side  of  her  trunk.  She  had  experienced  sharp  pains  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head  fcr  a  few  days,  and  the  right  eye  had 
been  aching.  Her  voice  had  become  altered,  and  her 
articulation  disturbed,  but  there  had  been  no  aphasia.  The- 
sphincters  were  not  aiYected. 

When  examined  she  was  found  to  have  marked  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  the  ophthalmoscope  revealed  the  "silver  wire  " 
appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  condition.    There  was  no  optic  neuritis. 

Her  mental  state  was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  she  presented 
well-marked  facial  weakness  on  the  left  side.  The  limbs  were 
similarly  affected,  the  arm  suffering  more  than  the  leg.  Indeed, 
so  marked  was  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  that  no  movements 
were  possible,  but  the  leg,  though  useless,  could  be  moved  in 
bed.  There  was  slight  general  blunting  of  sensibility  over  the 
left  half  of  the  body,  and  complete  loss  of  muscular  sense,  with 
asterlognosis.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  alteration  of  the 
tendon  jerks  met  with  in  hemiplegia  the  extensor  type  of 
plantar  reflex  was  present  on  the  left  side. 

Many  of  the  features  of  this  case  suggested  the  possibility  of 
tumour,  notably  the  slow  progress  of  the  paralysis,  but  the 
marked  arterio-sclerosis found  on  clinical  examination  made  it 
far  more  probable  that  cerebral  thrombosis  was  in  reality  the 
condition  which  existed,  a  view  that  was  justified  by  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  patient's  illness. 

Conditions  under  which  Operation  may  be 
Recommended. 

When  we  are  reasonably  sure  of  our  diagnosis  of  tumour, 
we  have  next  to  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  in 
which  operation  is  to  be  recommended,  and  if  so,  we  must 
decide  with  what  object  the  operation  is  to  be  undertaken. 
The  circumstances  may  warrant  our  advocating  an  opera- 
tion in  the  hope  of  effecting  cure,  or  all  that  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  conditions  may  be  that  an  operation  can  be 
proposed  with  a  view  to  relieve  symptoms,  and  possibly  to 
prolong  life. 

1.  Circumstances  in  which  the  Operation  is  to  le  Recom- 
mended in  the  Hope  of  Effecting  a  Cure.— The  following 
important  considerations  influence  this  question  : 

(a)  In  the  firstplace  it  is  obviously  of  extreme  importance 
that  the  diagnosis  of  tumour  should  be  supported  by 
evidence  which  enables  its  accurate  localization  to  be 
determined.  It  is  usually  comparatively  Bimple  to  arrive- 
at  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumour,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine 
the  exact  seat  of  the  tumour,  without  which  knowledge  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  operation  can  be  recommended 
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with  a  view  to  effect  cure.  Before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  cure  we  must  have  data  at 
cur  command  which  enable  ue  to  say  where  the  tumour  is, 
and  this  not  only  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
tumour  oeaupie?  the  brain,  as  opposed  to  the  cerebellum 
for  instance,  but  also  which  cerebral  or  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere is  affected,  and  which  part  of  the  hemisphere  is 
involved.  Itis  only  the  possibility  of  accurate  localization 
of  this  kind  that  enables  us  to  determine  the  next  point 
on  which  the  chance  of  recommending  operation  with  a 
view  to  effect  cure  depends. 

The  following  case  illustrates  how  simple  the  diagnosis 
and  localization  of  a  tumour  may  be  : 

II.  B.,  female,  aged  40  years,  complained  of  increasing 
weakness  of  the  right  foot  for  two  months.  She  nest  noticed 
t  jritchings  of  the  right  toes,  in  attacks  which  lasted  a  minute 
or  two,  and  which  occurred  once  or  twice  duriDg  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  clonic  movements  and  the  motor  weakness, 
>rradua!ly  a-ceuded  the  limb,  until  six  weeks  after  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness  they  culminated  in  a  Jaoksonian  fit, 
which,  commencing  in  the  foct,  subsequently  involved  the 
right  arm  and  face  without  causing  loss  of  consciousness.  A 
similar  fit  occurred  three  days  laier. 

Seven  weeks  from  the  onset  of  ner  lllnees  she  began  to  notice 
progressive  loss  of  power  in  the  right  upper  limb,  but  at  no 
time  did  she  become  aphasic.  She  had  been  entirely  free  from 
headaohe. 

When  she  came  under  observation  there  was  hemiparesis  on 
the  right  side.  The  face  was  only  slightly  affected,  the  arm 
much  more  so.  nnd  the  leg  most  ol  all  Indeed,  no  movement 
was  possible  at  the  ankle,  or  in  the  to-ss. 

Tae  diagnosis  of  tumour  of  the  leg  area  in  the  left  Rolandic 
region  was  made,  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley  operated  upon  the 
patient,  with  the  result  that  a  tumour  the  siz^  of  a  walnut  was 
removed  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the  cortex  of  the  leg 
area. 

As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  operation  there  was  marked 
increase  of  the  hemiplegia,  but  the  paralysis  subsequently 
improvt-d,  so  that,  before  the  patient  left  the  hospital,  seven 
weeks  after  her  operation,  feeble  movements  could  be  made  in 
the  right  toes  aud  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle  in  which  parts  no 
movements  had  been  possible  before  the  operation. 

The  next  ca*e  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  an  example  of 
correct  diagnosis,  but  incorrect  localization  of  the  tumour, 
in  which  the  supposed  seat  of  the  tumour  was,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  near  its  actual  position  to  permit  of 
success  from  the  operation. 

A.  C,  female,  aged  60  years.  About,  a  year  before  she  came 
under  observation  6he  noticed  that  she  was  becoming  deaf  on 
the  right  side.  For  about  three  months  she  had  suffered  from 
frontal  headaches,  which  were  more  severe  on  the  right  eide 
A  month  later  her  gait  became  affected,  so  that  she  noticed  a 
tendency  to  fall  to  the  right  when  walking,  and  even  when 
standing.  She  rest  began  to  suffjr  from  frequent  attacks  of 
vomiting,  and  the  headaches  became  more  severe.  Numbness 
of  the  right  side  of  the  face  then  occurred,  and  was  followed 
by  diplopia,  while  6he  also  became  aware  of  a  certain  degree 
of  weakness  of  the  right  limbs,  and  her  handwriting  wa3 
impaired. 

Physical  examination  revealed  double  optic  reuritis,  which 
was  more  marked  in  the  right  eye  than  in  tne  left.  Nystagmus 
was  present,  and  was  of  a  coarse  character  when  the  eves 
were  turned  to  the  right,  but  less  so  when  they  wese  directed 
to  the  lefts  when  the  movements  of  the  eyes  became  muob 
more  rapid.  There  was  bluntingof  sensibility,  both  totouohand 
pain,  over  the  distribution  of  the  right  fifth  nerve  Slight 
weakness  of  ths  lower  pirs  of  the  faje  on  the  right  side  could 
also  be  determined,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  nerve 
deafness  on  the  same  side,  and  the  palate  was  drawn  over  to 
the  left.  Ths  Bterno-mastdid  and  upper  part  cf  the  trapezius 
ware  slightly  weaker  on  the  ripht  sid»,  and  there  was  slight 
re'atfve  weakness  of  the  right  limb*,  which  were  a'so  slightly 
Inco-ordinate.  On  standing  or  walking  she  tended  to  foil  to 
the  right. 

A  tumour  of  the  lateral  reoess,  involving  the  6ighth  nerve, 
was  dbenosed,  and  the  operation  for  its  removal  was  performed 
by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  but  ihstewJ  of  a  tumour  being  found' 
outside  thi  cerebellum,  n  cyst  was  discovered   in  the  right 
lateral  lobe  of  the  organ  and  was  successfully  evaluated. 

Immediately  after  the  ODeratlon  there  was  complete  loss  of 
power  on  the  Tight  side  of  the  face,  and  complete  anaesthesia 
over  the  distribution  of  the  right  fifth,  with  complete  paralysis 
of  the  motor  division  of  this  nerve.  Tho  patient,  however,  no 
loDger  suffered  from  giddine's  or  headache,  the  optic  neuritis 
substded,  and  she  was  eventually  discharged  cured. 

Th"re  are  other  cases  in  whioh  the  diagnosis  of  tumour 
seems  certain,  and  jet  no  evidence  of  its  presence  can  be 
determined  at  the  operation.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
nature  of  these  cases,  although  the  term  ' :  pseudo-tumour  " 
has  been  applied  to  them,  and  various  sugcestions  have 
been  made  as  to  how  th<  y  are  to  be  1 


The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  kind : 
I.  P.,  female,  aged  26,  came  to  the  hospital  with  a  history  of 
headaohe  of  three  months'  duration.  Trie  pain  had  been  almost 
constant,  with  exacerbations  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
described  by  her  as  "splitting"  and  "maddening,"  and 
a  fleeted  chiefly  the  left  frontoparietal  region  and  the  baok  of 
the  left  eye.  For  twelve  weeks  there  had  been  ptosis  on  the  left 
side,  which  had  become  more  marked  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  weeks,  at  which  time  she  noticed  that,  she  saw  donble 
when  she  looked  to  the  right.  For  eight  weeks  she  had  suffered 
from  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo,  with  a  tendency  to  fall 
backwards. 

Involuntary  extension  of  the  right  fingers  and  hand,  pre- 
ceded by  a  tingling  in  the  thumb  and  right  forefinger,  nsd 
been  noticed  for  six  weeks.  When  the  spasm  passed  off  it 
left  the  hand  weak,  bat  the  arm  and  shoulder  were  not  affected. 
Difficulty  of  speaking  accompanied  the  attack,  and  the  head- 
ache was  increased.  A  week  before  she  came  under  observa- 
tion she  awoke  one  morning  to  find  her  left  hand  useless. 
Three  days  bsfore  this  there  had  been  an  attack  of  vomiting. 
On  examination  tenderness  wa3  determined  In  the  left  frontal 
region.  Her  pupils  were  found  to  be  equal  and  the  ir  reactions 
normal.  There  was  marked  ptosis  on  the  left  sile,  with  weak- 
ness of  the  left  internal  and  superior  recti,  and  slight  weakness 
of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  right  upper  extremity  was 
slightly  weak,  but  it  did  not  present  any  tremor,  involuntary 
movements,  or  rigidity.  There  was  no  affaction  of  sensibility, 
and  the  reflexes  were  normal. 

She  left  the  hospital  Improved,  in  that  the  headache  was 
less  severe  and  the  ptosis  less  marked  :  but  she  was  subse- 
quently rea^  mitted  owing  to  increase  of  the  headache  and 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  falntness  and  attacks  of  giddiness. 
She  also  experienced  attacks  of  paraesthesiae,  each  of  which 
began  with  a  stinging  pain  in  the  right  eye,  followed  by  a 
vibratory  feeling,  which  shot  down  the  left  arm  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  "pins  and  needles"  in  the  left  fingers 
and  round  the  mouth.  These  sensations  were  unaccompanied 
by  any  motor  spasm,  except  slight  twitching  of  the  bft  angle 
of  the  mouth.  These  attacks  ultimately  culminated  in  a 
more  severe  one,  in  which  she  became  unable  to  move  the 
left  arm  or  leg,  and  was  unable  to  stand,  owing  to  weakness 
of  both  legs.  The  power  in  the  limbs  soon  began  to  return, 
but  they  had  never  regained  their  normal  strength.  Subse- 
quently a  good  deal  of  twitching  occurred  in  the  left  arm,  and 
the  left  angle  of  the  mouth,  but  the  leg  was  not  similarly 
affected.  The  left  limbs  felt  numb  and  dead.  She  never  lost 
her  speech,  but  her  voice  became  weak  and  indistinct.  Sub- 
sequent attacks  occurred,  followed  by  increase  of  the  weakness 
in  the  left  arm  and  leg,  and  she  also  exparienced  a  singing 
noise  in  the  left  ear  after  some  of  the  attacks. 

On  examination  she  was  fonnd  to  be  very  tender  all  over  the 
skull,  but  the  tenderness  was  most  marked  over  tho  right  ear. 
There  was  still  no  optic  neuritis  to  be  detected  There  was 
slight  but  definite  weakness  of  the  lewer  half  of  the  left  face. 
The  left  limbs  were  relatively  slightly  weaker  than  the  right, 
and  there  was  a  slight  tendency  to  drag  the  left  foot  on  walk- 
ing. Xo  defect  of  sensibility  could  be  determined.  The  left 
knee-jerk  was  more  active  than  the  right,  and  the  plantar 
reflex  was  of  the  extensor  type  on  the  left  side 

At  the  operation,  performed  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  the  brain 
bulged  considerably  when  the  dura  mater  was  opened,  and  the 
cortex  was  congested  in  app3arance  in  the  lower  post-central 
region,  but  no  tumour  could  be  discovered,  although  the  brain 
was  Incised  after  ligature  of  some  of  the  vessels. 

Considerable  weakness  of  the  face,  arm,  and  leg  on  the  left 
side  resulted  from  the  operation,  but  the  power  was  subse- 
quently recovered,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  much 
improved — indeed,  her  gait  was  almost  natural. 

Dr  Gordon  Holmes,  to  who  n  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  case  when  the  patient  was  in  the 
hospital,  informs  me  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
her  comparatively  recently  when  he  found  her  quite  well, 
with  the  exot  ptlon  of  the  slightest  possible  defect  of  her  arm. 

(A)  The  data  at  our  command  may  be  so  satisfactory  and 
complete  as  to  enable  us  to  localize  the  seat  of  the  tumour 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  and  yet  it  may  be  impossible 
to  recommend  an  operation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
neoplasm  may  be  in  a  position  that  is  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  surgeon.  Tumours  that  offer  the  best  chsnc>  s  to 
the  surgeon  are  those  which  are  near  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  those  which  ocaupy  one  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  or  which  lie  at  the  s'de  ol  the  cerebellum  and 
pons,  occupying  what  is  termed  "  the  lateral  recess."  On 
theother  hand,  positions  that  may  be  regarded  as  inacces- 
sible from  the  point  of  view  that  the  tumour  cannot  be 
reached  and  removed  with  the  possibility  of  cure  are  the 
mesencephalon,  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  the  deeper  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

(c)  Tne  probable  nature  of  the  growth  whose  removal 
is  to  be  attempted  must  of  necessity  influence  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  for,  in  expecting  cure,  we 
not  only  aim  at  successful  removal  of  the  tumour  and 
recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
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but  we  hope  that  the  removal  will  be  so  complete  that  the 
new  growth  will  not  recur.  This  being  the  case,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
growth  as  far  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is 
simple  or  malignant  in  type.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve,  and  although  the  data  at 
our  disposal  permit  of  a  definite  conclusion  in  some 
eases,  and  of  a  probability  sufficiently  strong  in  others  to 
amount  to  a  certainty,  in  a  large  number  of  eases  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  what  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is. 

Malignant  giowths,  though  capable  of  removal, naturally 
offer  less  ctance  of  cure  than  do  simple  tumours,  in  that 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  recurrence  in  the  malignant 
forms.  Wht-u  a  tumour  is  malignant  the  more  circum- 
scribed it  is  the  better  the  chances  of  cure,  whereas  when 
it  is  diffuse,  and  Its  limitations  ill- defined,  the  chances 
that  some  of  the  growth  will  escape  removal  are  of  course 
verv  ^rest. 

While  in  some  cases  the  clinical  data  justify  the  belief 
that  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  obtains,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  this  except  by  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  seat  of  the  tumour  at  the  time  of  the 
operation. 

What  is  true  of  diffuse  tumours  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  tumours  that  are  multiple,  so  that  when 
the  evidences  support  the  belief  that  more  than  one 
tumour  exists,  and  when,  for  instance,  metastatic  tumours, 
are  met  with  in  the  brain  secondary  to  tumour  elsewhere 
in  the  body,  there  is  no  chance  of  cure  from  operation. 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  if  one  tumour  in  the 
brain  can  be  localized  and  attacked,  the  probabilities  are 
that  there  will  be  others  present,  which  will  make  their 
deleterious  influence  felt  later  on.  The  more  strongly  the 
evidence  supports  the  belief  that  the  tumour  is  single, 
and  the  greater  the  probabilities  that  it  is  circumscribed, 
the  more  the  justification  for  recommending  an  operation 
in  the  belief  that  cure  may  be  obtained. 

While  the  cerebrum  supplies  many  tumours  that  fulfil 
these  requirements,  the  cerebsllum  and  lateral  recess! 
probably  supply  an  even  greater  number,  if  not  actually,; 
at  any  rate  proportionally  to  the  total  number  of  tumours 
that  occupy  these  respective  parts  of  the  intracranial 
cavity. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
refeiringto  syphilitic  tumours,  foritcannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  these  require 
ts  be  dealt  with  surgically  on  precisely  similar  lines  to 
those  which  obtain  when  other  forms  of  tumour  are  met 
with.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
waste  valuable  time  in  pushing  antisyphilitic  treatment 
when  the  symptoms  are  not  yielding  to  mercury  and 
iodide  cf  potassium.  I  also  feel  convinced  that  it  is  best 
to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  end  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rigid  rules  to  guide 
us  as  to  how  long  antisyphilitic  treatment  should  be 
persevered  with  before  this  line  of  treatment 
is  abandoned  in  favour  of  surgical  intervention. 
There  are  chronic  syphilitic  tumours  that  all  the 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  that,  a  patient 
can  take  wLU  never  alter.  These  we  must  submit  to  the 
surgeon  to  be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  way  that 
we  recommend  operation  in  any  other  form  of  cerebral 
tumour.  When  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  and  the 
localization  determined,  unless  there  Is  very  decided 
improvement  under  antisyphilitic  treatment  within  a 
few  weeks,  it  is  best  to  recommend  operation,  as  other- 
wise even  a  fatal  result  may  ensue  while  valuable  time 
is  being  lost.  Indeed,  the  patient's  symptoms  may  be 
sufficiently  urgent  to  make  it  a  mistake  to  take  even  the 
risk  of  employing  antisyphilitic  treatment  for  a  few 
weeks  on  the  chance  of  good  resulting,  and  it  may  be 
imperative  to  recommend  immediate  operation  even  in 
a  syphilitic  case,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, 
which  would  no  doubt  in  time  be  relieved  by  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
while  we  are  waiting  for  this  happy  result  the  patient's 
life  may  be  sacrificed,  or  at  any  rate  irreparable  damage 
done  to  the  nerve  elements  by  its  continued  presence. 

I  first  became  impressed  with  the  importance  of  recom- 
mending operation  early  in  cases  of  syphilitic  tumour  by 
ray  experience  in  the  ease  of  a  man  who  had  been  lODg 
treated  with  the  usual  remedies,  and  in  whom  1  diagnosed 
a  gumma  of  the  angular  gyrus  and  adjacent  part  of  the 
temporo  sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere. 


The  patient  died  before  he  could  be  operated  on,  and  at 
the  necropsy  the  diagnosis  and  localization  were  con- 
firmed, so  that  had  the  patient  lived  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  remove  the  tumour  without  difficulty. 

(i)  In  attempting  to  decide  whether  or  not  an  operation 
is  to  be  recommended  in  the  hope  of  cure,  it  is,  of  course, 
of  primary  importance  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
say  what  the  probable  effects  of  the  operation  are  likely 
to  be,  and  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  is,  the 
degree  of  risk  there  is  to  life  from  the  operation  ami  its 
immediate  effects.  This  is  a  part  of  our  subject  on  which 
1  hope  that  we  may  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
pronouncements  of  some  of  the  surgeons  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  discussion,  as  they  are  of  course,  far  better 
able  to  speak  with  authority  than  I  am.  I  am,  however, 
not  entirely  without  the  experience  that  justifies  my 
venturing  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  risk  from  the 
operation  of  removal  of  a  cerebral  tumour  is  shock,  but 
this  risk  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  since  trie 
method  of  performing  the  operation  in  two  or  more 
stages  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  country.  Formerly  the 
bone  was  trephined,  the  dura  mater  opened,  and  the 
tumour  removed  at  one  operation.  Now  the  custom  is 
to  trephine  and  remove  the  bone  at  the  first  operation, 
and  to  leave  the  opening  of  the  dura  and  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  tumour  until  some  days  later,  thus  allowing 
time  for  any  shock  that  has  resulted  from  the  firs- 
operation  to  pass  off  before  the  second  stage  is  proceeded 
with.  Since  this  alteration  has  been  made  in  the 
operative  procedure  it  has  been  quite  the  exception  to 
hear  of  patients  dying  from  shock  after  the  removal  of 
an  intracranial  tumour. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  depart  from  ibis  rule  in  some  cases,  and  I  am 
encouraged  to  venture  to  seek  the  opinions  of  our 
surgeons  on  this  point  because  I  understand  that  the 
American  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of  performing  the 
whole  of  the  operation  in  one  stage  when  the  condition 
of  the  patient  does  not  negative  this.  The  need  for  such 
an  alteration  in  our  procedure  was  first  suggested  to  me 
by  the  death  of  a  patient  in  the  interval  between  the 
time  that  she  was  trephined  and  the  time  fixed  for  the 
second  stage  of  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the 
tumour.  At  the  necropsy  the  tumour  was  found  exposed 
b-ieath  the  trephine  opening  in  the  bone,  and  it  was 
quite  superficial,  so  that  it  could  have  been  removed 
with  ease. 

In  competent  hands,  the  risk  of  any  ill-effeots  from 
haemorrhage  is  so  small  that  it  need  scarcely  concei  n  us, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  chances  of  sepsis,  while 
acute  oedema  of  the  brain  is  fortunately  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  make  It  unnecessary  to  allow  this  to  deter 
us  from  operation  in  cases  that  are  otherwise  suitable. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  very  little,  if  any,  greater  risk 
attaches  to  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  cerebral 
tumour  by  a  surgeon  familiar  with  the  technique  of  the 
operation  than  is  attendant  on  any  major  operation  in 
surgery.  In  short,  where  other  considerations  lead  us  to 
hope  that  a  tumour  that  has  been  diagnosed  and  accu- 
rately localized  can  be  successfully  reached  and  removed 
by  the  surgeon,  the  1  isk  to  life  from  the  operation  ought 
not  to  deter  us  from  recommending  it. 

Another  consideration  that  must  engage  our  attention 
and  on  which  we  must  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
patients  and  their  friends,  is  what  amount  of  permanent 
defect  may  result  from  the  operation.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  the  tumour  may  be  so  situated  that  its 
removal  not  only  results  in  cure,  in  so  far  as  that  the 
growth  does  not  recur,  but  that  certain  defects  that  were 
produced  by  the  tumour  are  also  recovered  from,  and  the 
patient  is  thus  restoied  more  or  less  to  a  normal  condition 
of  health.  This  is  a  result  that  we  are  especially  justified 
in  expecting  when  a  lateral  recess  or  cerebellar  tumour 
has  been  diagnosed,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  occur  when  a 
tumour  has  been  removed  from  the  brain.  The  degree  of 
compensation  which  Is  possible  after  destructive  lesions 
of  the  cerebellum  is  remarkable, ,  whereas  such  possi- 
bilities of  compensation  do  not  obtain  in  the  same  degiee 
in  the  case  of  the  brain. 

Here  the  most  common  defect  that  is  likely  to  result  is 
paralysis,  which  varies  in  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  brain  tissue  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  in  the 
enucleation  of  the  tumour.    It  may  thus  be  necessary  to 
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prepare  the  patient  for  an  increase  of  the  paralysis  which 
already  exists,  and  even  for  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  as 
a  result  of  the  operation  when  none  has  as  yet  been 
produced  by  the  tumour.  In  all  such  cases  some  recovery 
from  the  paralysis  that  i3  an  immediate  result  of  the 
operation  may  be  confidently  predicted,  but  only  in  some 
cases  can  complete  recovery  from  such  paralysis  be 
expected. 

Important  as  is  this  consideration,  it  Is  not  likely  that 
the  patient  would  allow  the  fact  that  paralysis  must  result 
from  the  operation  to  infiaenee  him  against  this  procedure 
when  death  from  the  effects  of  the  tumour  is  the  only 
alternative  that  presents  itself,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
to  assist  each  patients  by  our  advice  cannot  reasonably 
hesitate  to  advocate  operation  even  when  permanent 
hemiplegia  is  to  be  expected. 

It,  however, becomes  a  very  much  more  difficult  problem 
when  aphasia  is  the  permanent  defect  that  the  patient 
must  face  If  he  is  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  operation  in 
so  far  as  it  offers  the  possibility  of  saving  his  life.  Dear 
as  is  life  to  most  people,  the  majority,  confronted  with 
this  problem,  must  of  necessity  hesitate,  if  indeed  they 
can  ever  bring  themselves  to  accept  an  alternative  to 
which  death  seems  almost  pieierable.  To  be  unable  to 
express  themselves  In  spoken  or  written  language,  and 
possibly  also  to  be  unable  to  understand  what  they  hear 
or  read,  may  be  a  prospect  too  gloomy  for  them  to  accept 
instead  of  death. 

2.  To  Relieve  Symptoms  and  Prolong  Life. — When  it  is 
impossible  to  recommend  operation  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  an  operation  may  yet  be  advisable  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  patient  of  distressing  symptoms,  and  possibly 
in  the  hope  of  prolonging  life. 

(a)  Indications  and  Contraindications  for  Trephining. — 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
In  these  ways  by  trephining,  provided  that  a  sufficiently 
large  area  of  bone  is  removed,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
open  the  dura  mater  freely,  so  as  to  relieve  the  excess  of 
intracranial  pressure.  The  patient's  life  may  be  prolonged 
by  this  measure,  owing  to  the  fast  that  severe  pressure  is 
no  longer  exerted  on  the  medulla,  and  accordingly  the 
respiratory  and  cardiac  centres  are  no  longer  being 
prejudicially  influenced  as  heretafore,  when  the  patient 
was  in  constant  danger  of  death  from  arrest  of  respiration 
consequent  on  excessive  pressure  on  the  respiratory  centre 
in  the  medulla.  Not  only  can  the  patient's  life  be  pro- 
longed, but  it  can  also  be  made  infinitely  more  bearable, 
for  the  severe  paroxysmal  headaches  are  relieved,  as  are 
the  distressing  attacks  of  vomiting.  Indeed,  so  much 
relief  is  obtained  in  these  way3  that  the  operation  should 
be  recommended  with  a  view  to  relieve  these  symptoms 
if  drugs  no  longer  influence  them,  even  if  the  indications 
do  not  justify  the  balief  that  life  is  in  immediate  danger 
from  the  effects  of  abnormal  intracranial  pressure. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  useless  to  recommend  the  operation 
when  the  patient  is  already  deeply  comatose,  nor  is  it  of 
any  avail  when  the  heart  has  failed.  It  should,  however, 
always  be  attempted  when  respiration  has  alone  ceased 
and  the  heart  is  continuing  to  beat,  although  ev<n  in  this 
class  of  case  the  chances  of  saving  the  patient's  life  may 
be  remote. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  by  removing  part  of  a 
tumour  the  growth  of  what  is  left  is  retarded,  and  some 
cases  that  have  been  treated  in  this  way  appear  to  justify 
this  belief. 

(A)  The  Importance  of  Saving  Sight. — One  reason  why  the 
oparation  may  have  to  ba  undertaken,  to  which  I  have  not 
as  yet  referred,  deserves  separate  consideration,  and  if  I 
do  not  appear  to  give  it  the  full  consideration  which  its 
importance  merits  my  excuse  must  be  that  there  are  those 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  dis2U3sion  who  are  better 
able  to  impress  you  with  the  value  of  the  operation  from 
this  standpoint  than  I  can  expect  to  do.  I  can  be  sure, 
however,  that  everything  that  they  are  likely  to  Bay  in 
support  of  the  value  of  the  operation  as  a  means  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  optic  neuritis  and  of  saving  sight,  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  endorse.  Indeed,  so  strongly  am  I 
impressed  with  the  value  of  trephining  for  the  relief  of 
optic  neuritis,  and  with  the  object  of  saving  sight,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  patient  suffering 
from  intracranial  tumour  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become 
blind  when  in  this  operative  measure  we  have  an  effective 
means  of  preventing  bo  lamentable  an  occurrence,  pro- 


vided the  operation  Is  undertaken  early  enough,  before 
the  neuritis  has  subsided  into  consecutive  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves. 

It  must,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  every  patient 
suffering  from  optic  neuritis  has  an  Intracranial  tumour, 
or  that  trephining  will  relieve  every  form  of  optic  neuritis 
irrespective  of  whether  the  condition  be  due  to  increase 
of  intracranial  pressure  or  not.  It  is  only  where  the 
papillitis  is  dependent  upon  increase  of  intracranial 
pressure  that  the  operation  of  trephining  can  be  expected 
to  bring  about  the  beneficial  effects  that  have  been 
claimed  for  it.  It  ia  accordingly  most  important  that  we 
should  be  sure  of  our  diagnosis  before  we  recommend 
operation,  for  it  would,  of  course,  be  worse  than  useless  to 
submit  a  patient  to  the  operation  of  trephining  when  the 
optic  neuritis  was  in  reality  of  toxic  origin. 

(c)  The  Circumstances  tinder  ichish  Lumbar  Puncture  may 
be  Substituted  for  Trephining. — A  discussion  on  the  indica- 
tions for  operation  in  cases  of  intracranial  tumour  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  lumbar  puncture  may  be  substituted  for 
trephining.  There  are  those  present  who  are  better  able 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  lumbar  puncture  in  general,  and 
of  this  procedure  as  a  substitute  for  trephining  in  eases  of 
intracranial  tumour.  No  one  is,  however,  likely  to 
suggest  that  in  this  operative  measure  we  have  a  means 
that  offers  any  chance  of  effecting  cure  in  caEes  oi  intra- 
cranial tumour,  so  that  it  is  only  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  pDssib'.lities  of  relieving  symptoms  and  of  pro- 
longing life  that  thi3  operation  need  be  considered.  Even 
in  this  connexion  lumbar  puncture  should  only  be  regarded 
as  a  temporary  measure,  which  cannot  be  expected  to 
relieve  symptoms  In  the  permanent  way  that  trephining 
does.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  lumbar  puncture,  for  in  this  measure  we 
have  a  means  of  relieving  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure,  when 
to  wait  for  a  surgeon  to  treph  Ine  would  ba  to  alio  w  the  patient 
to  die,  or  when  the  patient's  condition  is  too  bad  to  permit 
of  the  major  operation,  even  when  a  surgeon  is  available. 
In  both  of  these  classes  of  case  it  is  possible  that  the 
relief  given  by  lumbar  puncture  may  so  improve  the 
patient's  condition  as  to  permit  of  the  major  operation  of 
trephining  on  some  subsequent  occasion. 

Moreover,  as  it  has  been  necessary  to  Introduce  this 
discussion  by  referring  to  some  questions  relating  to  the 
diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumours,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
lumbar  puncture  were  I  to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pas3 
without  calling  attention  to  the  important  part  which 
this  procedure  plays  in  the  diagnosis  of  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  one  of  the  affections  which  I  have  referred 
to  as  likely  to  be  confounded  witli  intracranial  tumour. 

Lumbar  puncture  is  accordingly  a  procedure  to  be 
employed  for  diagnosis  and  for  the  relief  of  urgent  sym- 
ptoms in  cases  of  intracranial  tumour,  but  not  as  a 
procedure  which  is  likely  either  to  permanently  relieve 
symptoms  and  prolong  life,  or  to  effect  cure. 


DISCUSSION. 
Sir  William  Macewen  (Glasgow)  said  he  held  that  an 
operation  should  be  sometimes  performed  for  brain 
tumour  even  in  the  absence  of  its  classical  symptoms. 
He  was  quite  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Eisien  Russell  that  in 
certain  cases  of  syphilitic  tumour  of  the  brain  operation 
was  urgently  indicated,  but  especially  if  the  gumma  were 
large  or  caseated.  The  duration  of  an  adequate  trial  of 
medicines  in  cases  of  brain  tumour  was  a  matter  which 
was  ordinarily  left  to  the  physicians,  but  it  should  not  in 
his  opinion  be  long,  not  many  months  at  any  rate.  With 
regard  to  the  alternative  plan  of  doing  the  operation  of 
removal  of  an  intracranial  tumour  in  one  or  two  stages, 
he  considered  it  a  good  method  to  wait  until  the  first 
stage  was  completed  before  deciding  whether  the  further 
operation  should  be  postponed  or  at  once  proceeded  with, 
the  decision  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
with  reference  to  shock,  at  the  time.  Operation  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  recommended  in  suitable  cases  for  the  relief 
of  symptoms  alone.  Moreover,  he  had  often  seen  the 
paralysis  following  on  an  operation  completely  pass  away. 
In  those  cases,  however,  where  aphasia  or  sphincter 
paralysis  seemed  inevitable,  he  would  be  reluctant  to 
advise  operation.  With  regard  to  lumbar  puncture  for  the 
relief  of  intracranial  pressure  in  brain  tumour,  he  thought 
sufficient  data  were  not  forthcoming  to  establish  its  efficacy 
or  otherwise. 
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Dr.  J.  Michell  Clarke  (Bristol)  said:  One  group  of 
cases  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty  of  general  diagnosis 
arises  is  that  in  which  the  group  of  symptoms  enumerated 
by  Oppenheim  is  present — namely,  headache,  vertigo, 
optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  paresis  of  external  rectus  mu3cle, 
nystagmus,  especially  in  the  direction  of  action  of  the 
paretic  muscle,  with  or  without  tinnitus,  diminished 
hearing  on  the  same  side,  and  ataxia  of  cerebellar  type. 
Gross  unilateral  symp'oms  in  limbs  are  generally  absent, 
and,  if  present,  are  usually  slight  and  non- progressive. 
Attacks  o!  convulsions  with  somnolence  or  even  coma  may 
appear  for  a  few  days,  and  not  recur  again  for  months.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind  recently  under  my  care,  the  patient,  a 
girl  of  18,  sunered  from  intense  headache,  vertigo,  vomit- 
ing, and  optic  neuritis.  She  was  very  ill  for  four  weeks, 
but  eventually  left  the  hospital  quite  recoveied  after  an 
illness  of  three  mouths'  duration.  Some  years  ago  I  had 
two  patients  with  similar  symptoms,  but  in  the  first,  a 
girl  aged  19,  there  was  also  labial  herpes,  and  in  the 
second,  a  youth  aged  19,  there  were  also  marked  mental 
dullness,  general  muscular  weakness,  so  that  he  could  not 
stand,  dilated  and  unequal  pupils,  and  occasional  clonic 
spasm  of  the  right  hand.  Both  recovered,  but 
the  youth  was  left  blind  from  optic  atrophy  and  the 
girl  had  great  impairment  of  vision ;  in  one  of  Nonne's 
case3  also  blindness  resulted,  an  important  point  with 
regard  to  treatment  to  which  I  shall  return.  These  sym- 
ptoms are  referred  by  Oppenheim  to  internal  hydro- 
cephalus due  to  a  serous  meningitis.  But  some  cases  of 
this  group  are  no  doubt  due  to  tuberculous  masses  in  the 
brain,  which  become  obsolescent,  and  therefore  in  reality 
come  under  the  category  of  intracranial  tumour,  and  in 
others  the  exact  cause  is  uncertain.  Syphilis  and  anaemia 
are  jof  course  excluded.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  a  patient  suffering  from  an  intracranial 
tumour  may  first  come  under  observation  for  an  apoplectic 
seizure  due  to  a  large  haemorrhage  having  taken  place 
into  the  growth.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  from  simple 
haemorrhage  will  bs  made  by  the  discovery  ol  intense 
optic  neuritis,  in  the  absence  of  lead  poisoning,  Bright's 
disease,  and  profound  anaemia. 

Difficulties  of  localization  of  a  tumour  are  often 
really  due  to  the  absence  of  any  data  as  to  the  size  of  the 
growth,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  effects 
observed  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  growth  itself, 
or  indirectly  to  interference  with  the  circulation  and  the 
production  of  congestion  and  oedema  of  more  distant  parts 
of  the  brain.  Dr.  Collier  in  his  valuable  paper  has  shown 
how  these  factors  may  complicate  the  diagnosis.  He  has 
also  pointed  out  that  undue  stress  in  localization  may  be 
laid  on  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  or  on  localized 
paralysis,  and  that  to  be  of  value  for  locating  a  growth  it 
is  essential  that  both  these  signs  occur  early  in  the  illness. 
In  tumours  of  the  substance  of  the  frontal  lobe,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  be  sure  whether  the  mental  symptoms 
present  are  more  than  those  which  niay  accompany  any 
large  intracranial  growth.  Of  tumours  which  occur  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  are  accessible  for 
operation,  those  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  seem  to 
me  to  present  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  perhaps 
because  I  have  recently  had  two  cases  of  this  kind. 
In  one  the  occurrence  of  motor  aphasia  was  misleading,  as 
it  was  thought  to  indicate  that  a  frontal  tumour  was 
extending  backwards,  and  I  believe  that  great  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  using  the  various  forms  of  aphasia 
as  an  aid  to  local  diagnosis  in  tumour,  because  of  the 
readiness  with  which  the  speech  centres  may  be  affected 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  growth  in  their  neighbourhood 
without  actually  involving  them.  The  position  in  respect 
io  cerebellar  tumours,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
relief  by  operation,  were  not  so  long  ago  regarded  as  most 
difficult,  has  no  w,  thanks  largely  to  the  admirable  work 
done  by  the  opener  of  this  discussion  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  Queen  Square  Hospital,  undergone  a  complete  change, 
and  tumours  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  can  now 
be  accurately  diagnosed  and  often  successfully  removed. 
In  five  intracerebellar  cases  under  my  care,  in  one  the 
patient  refused  operation ;  in  the  second  and  third  cases  the 
growth  affected  the  middle  and  both  lateral  lobe3  ;  in  one  of 
these  there  was  also  a  growth  in  the  frontal  lobe,  and  in 
the  other,  a  child  of  3,  the  tumour  was  obviously  very 
extensive,  so  that  both  were  unsuitable  for  operation.  In 
two  a  cyst  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  foundand 
removed — in  one  the  patient  made  a  complete  recovery,  In 


the  other  the  cyst  was  deeply- seated  and  was  not  found  at 
the  first  operation ;  a  second  operation  was  undertaken  later 
through  the  old  wound  and  the  cyst  found,  and,  after 
slicing  away  a  part  of  the  lateral  lobe,  removed;  un- 
fortunately the  patient,  who  at  first  did  well,  died  from 
a  septic  complication.  I  should  like  also  to  briefly  refer  to 
the  group  of  extracerebellar  tumours  described  by  Fraenkel, 
Hunt,  Woolsey,  and  Elsberg,1  because  they  are  especially 
accessible  and  suitable  for  operation  in  their  early  stage, 
and  because  the  pronounced  aural  symptoms  are  likely  to 
mislead.  They  are  characterized  by  long  duration,  three 
to  six  years;  the  initial  and  most  striking  symptoms, 
tinnitus,  deafness,  Meniere's  syndrome,  are  of  gradual 
onset,  and  followed  by  general  and  focal  symptoms  of  a 
tumour  of  the  posterior  fossa.  These  casts  are  due  to  a 
neuro-fibronia  cf  the  auditory  nerve.  A  symptom  which 
oecurs  In  some  cerebellar  tumours,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  optic  thalamus  and  subthalamic  region,  is  marked 
tremor,  often  of  the  intentional  type,  and  is  a  contra- 
indication to  operation.  With  regard  to  local  tenderness 
and  alterations  in  percussion  note  of  the  skull  as  aids  to 
localization,  I  think  that  tenderness,  even  If  persistent,  is 
a  somewhat  fallacious  guide  to  the  position  of  the  tumour, 
but  may  be  used  if  the  other  signs  corroborate  it  as 
regards  the  seat  of  lesion.  In  case  there  are  no  other 
localizing  signs  and  a  palliative  trephining  is  undertaken, 
it  may  be  well  to  select  a  persistently  tender  area  to 
trephine  over ;  this  in  one  case  led  directly  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  tumour  of  the  upper  parietal  lobe,  which 
weighed  over  6  oz  ,  and  was  successfully  removed  many 
years  ago.  The  patient,  a  young  man,  is  alive  and  able  to 
lead  an  active  life.  Occasionally  a  further  indication  of 
the  seat  is  obtained  after  shaving  the  Ecalp,  as  in  a 
recent  case  in  which  a  small  elevation  of  bone 
became  evident  over  the  tender  spot.  With  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  intracranial  growths,  this  practically  reduces 
itself  to  the  possibility  of  removal  by  operation.  Recently 
Walton  and  Braun,  in  424  collected  cases  of  cranial 
tumour,  estimated  from  the  post-mortem  appearances  7  per 
cent,  as  certainly,  13  per  cent,  as  doubtfully  suitable  for 
operation,  and  80  per  cent,  as  inoperable.  This  7  per 
cent,  they  still  further  reduce  from  variou3  causes — for 
example,  failure  of  localizing  signs,  etc. — to  3  3  per  cent. 
Treatment  by  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  is  even  now 
often  carried  out  for  too  long  a  time.  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  dilliculty  of  excluding  syphilis,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  proper  to  carry  out  such  a  course  of  treatment  in 
a  case  where  there  is  no  history  or  evidence  of  syphilitic 
infection.  In  cases  where  there  i3  a  history  of  syphilis, 
and  where  the  tumour  is  a  gumma,  which  does  not  yield 
to  a  full  course  of  specific  treatment,  an  operation  should 
be  done,  and  there  is  the  advantage  in  such  cases  that  the 
lesion  will  be  generally  superficially  seated.  In  any  case 
where  there  are  no  localizing  signB  but  the  patient  is 
being  worn  out  by  intense  headache,  and  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  blind  from  optic  neuritis,  a  sufficiently 
extensive  portion  of  the  skull  should  be  removed. 
In  cases  such  as  those  mentioned,  where  the  symptoms  of 
an  intracranial  tumour  are  present,  but  in  which  recovery 
occurs,  the  cases  of  so-called  pseudo-tumour  cerebri,  I 
think  that  if  the  optic  neuritis  Is  very  intense,  and  loss  of 
sight  is  distinctly  threatened,  a  craniotomy  should  be 
done.  So  far  as  I  can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  I 
have  not  found  that  where  a  palliative  trephining  has 
been  done,  the  cbance  of  a  later  more  exact  localization  of 
the  growth  is  increased;  rather  the  condition  becomes 
more  complicated.  In  intracranial  growths  the  danger  of 
sudden  death  Is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  after  the 
diagnosis  has  once  been  made,  and  by  relief  of  pressure 
upon  the  bulbar  centres  palliative  craniotomy  should 
materially  reduce  the  danger  of  this  occurrence.  In 
an  old-standing  syphilitic  growth  there  is  the  same 
danger;  a  patient  under  my  care  recovered,  with  the 
exception  of  damage  to  sight,  from  a  large  gumma  in  the 
frontal  lobe,  but  died  quite  suddenly  in  the  street  four 
years  later.  The  presence  of  the  growth  was  proved  post 
mortem.  One  of  the  serious  points  in  considering  opera- 
tion for  intracranial  tumour  is  as  to  how  far  an  operation 
in  a  particular  case  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  only 
true  sense,  that  is,  to  restore  the  patient  to  an  active 
and  useful  life.  Turnouts  of  the  motor  cortex,  though 
the  first  ones  to  be  localized,  and  giving  the  best 
features  for  operation— that  is,  accurate  localization 
"  1  .l)i/i.  Surg.,  1904,  xl,  293. 
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and  accessibility— are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
result  disappointing,  in  that  if  the  cerebral  cortex 
is  actually  Involved  a  more  or  less  degree  of  paralysis; 
is  apt  to  be  left,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gauge  before  the  operation.  Further,  if  .anything 
should  go  wrong  at  the  operation,  the  amount  of  paralysis 
will  be  increased.  So  in  tumoms  of  the  spepch  centres,  or 
their  nsighbDurhood,  the  removal  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
a  permanent  affection  of  speech,  which,  if  severe,  is  almost  a 
greater  misfortune  f^om  the  pcict  cf  view  of  incapacitating 
the  patient  than  some  paralysis.  Operations  for  growths 
which  entail  the  removal  of  large  portions  of  the  visual 
area  of  the  cortex  may  entail  permanent  damage  to  vision. 
Thus  in  a  case  in  which  in  1900  my  colleague,  Dr.  Lana- 
downe,  removed  a  very  large  tumour  of  the  left  parieto- 
occipital lobe,  the  tumour  weighed  Bi  cz.,  and  the 
patient,  besides  suffering  intense  headaches  and  almost 
complete  blindness,  was  practically  demented  from  pro- 
nounced mental  symptoms.  He  made  a  complete  reco- 
very, with  the  exception  that  there  remained  right 
hemianopsia  and  loss  of  vision  over  part  of  lower  quad- 
rants on  left  side,  but  he  is  able  to  get  about  and  to 
work.  I  think,  although  considerable  advance  has  in 
late  years  been  made  in  this  direction,  that  there  is  still 
urgent  need  for  greater  .  accuracy  in  the  distinction 
between  growths  lying  on  the  surface  and  these  on  the 
substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  in  the  distinction 
between  simple  cysts  and  other  tumouvs.  With  regard 
to  the  operation  itself,  I  have  only  to  say  that  there  is  an 
obvious  advantage  in  removing  as  large  a  bone  flap  as 
possible,  and  in  the  use  of  a  sphygmomanometer  to 
determine  variations  in  blood  pressure  during  the  course 
of  the  operation. 

Mr.  K.  Marcus  Gtjnn  (London)  said  :  My  contribution 
towards  this  discussion  must  mainly  consist  in  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  results  cf  rurgical  interference  so  far 
as  vision  is  concerned,  and  in  describing  the  ophthalmic 
indications  for  such  interference.  It  may  be  useful  also 
to  consider  here  how  the  optic  nerve  comes  to  be  affected 
In  intracranial  tumour,  in  so  far  as  this  affords  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  effects  of  operation.  That  the 
presence  of  optic  neuritis  in  brain  tumour  is  comoatible 
with  perfect  vision  wa=i  a  clinical  observation  of  great 
importance,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackaon.  The  physician  was  eongejoently  led  to  examine 
the  fundus  oculi  early  in  all  cases  of  suspected  intra- 
cranial disease,  and  not  to  wait  for  the  occurrence  of 
visual  loss.  It  thus  became  recognized  clinically  that 
optic  neuritis  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  persist  for  weeks 
and  then  subside,  leaving  no  ophthalmoscopieally  visible 
trace  of  its  former  presence,  and  without  vision  ever 
having  been  affected.  Such  eases  were  at  one  time 
undoubtedly  rare,  but  have  become  much  less  so 
since  the  introduction  of  surgical  measures  aimed 
at  removal  of  intracranial  new  growths  cr  at  reduc- 
tion of  intracranial  tension.  Although  these  cases 
are  conveniently  classed  under  the  general  term  "optic 
neuritis"  or  "papillitis,"  evidences  of  a  true  inflam- 
mation are  often  wanting.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  the 
increased  rfdness  of  the  papilla,  blurring  of  the  optic 
disc-edges,  swelling  of  the  papilla,  with  filling  in  of  the 
physiological  pit,  and  distension  of  the  vena  centralis 
retinae.  I  hold  that  these  early  changes  are  in  reality 
indications  of  an  oedema  of  the  papilla,  produced  in  some 
way  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  fluid  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  irjtersheath  space  surrounding  the  r.;rve.  It 
seems  at  least  probable  that  the  excess  of  fluid  in  this 
situation  acts  at  first  mechanically,  and  it  is  thus  intel- 
ligible how  the  changes  in  the  papilla  subside  when  we 
succeed  in  relicvivg  and  in  keeping  reduced  the  inter- 
sheath  tension.  Allow  me  in  a  fpw  words  to  remind  you 
of  some  anatomical  relations  bearing  upon  this  question : 
(1)  On  leaving  the  intracranial  cavity  the  optic  nerve 
carries  with  it,  ani  is  in  its  further  course  enveloped  by, 
sheaths  which  are  a  direct  prolongation  of  the  meninges, 
and  the  spaces  between  these  sheaths  are  ccnticuous  with 
the  spaces  bptween  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The 
wider  and  more  important  of  these  intra  vaginal  spaces 
surrounding  the  nerve  is  the  subarachnoid,  because  the 
subarachnoid  space  around  the  brain,  with  which  it 
is  in  direct  continuity,  contains  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  is  again  in  direct 
communication  with  the  cerebral  ventricular  system 
through  the  foramina  of  Magendie  and  of  Key  and  ttetzius. 


(2)  The  intersheath  space  of  the  optic  nerve  ends  abruptly 
anteriorly  where  the  nerve  pierces  the  sclerotic  to  gain 
the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Commonly  this  termination 
of  the  intersheath  space  is  somewhat  pointed,  with  the 
apex  directed  towards  the  pial  sheath  all  around  the  optic 
nerve  entrance.  THs  is  particularly  the  typical  ending  in 
hypermetropic  eyes,  while  in  myopia  the  intersheath  space 
is  continued  for  seme  distance  In  the  substance  of  the 
sclera  away  from  the  nerye  trunk.  "Whether  in  caused 
relationship  or  eg;,  these  peculiarities  are  of  interest  in  as 
far  as  tumour- par  IlKtis  ii  most  commonly  associated  with 
hypermetropia,  even  in  countries  where  this  form  of  eye- 
ball is  not  so  common  as  in  England,  and  papillitis  is 
relatively  rare  in  miopia  both  here  and  abroad.  It  would 
appear  as  if  in  miopia  an  increased  pressure  within  the 
sheath  space  were  less  likely  to  press  directly  upon  the 
nerve,  and  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  filtration  or 
absorption  of  the  contruoed  excess  of  fluid.  (3)  Distension 
of  the  intersheath-ending  exerts  pressure  directly  on  the 
pial  sheath  surrounding  the  optic  nerve  entranre.  In  this 
pial  shiath  travel  veins  that  serve  in  large  measure 
to  return  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in  the 
papilla.  Partial  obstruction  of  the  pial  and  other 
ueighbouring  veins  so  produced  will  cause  hyperaemia 
and  secondary  oedema  of  the  papilla.  The  axis  cylinders 
here  are  comparatively  loosely  aTrsngr-d,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  suffer  readily  in  their  conductive 
power  from  an  amount  cf  oedema  that,  in  the 
nerve  trunk,  would  cause  visual  failure.  Supposing, 
then,  that  from  aoy  cause  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  within  the  cranial  cavity  is  in  excess,  there  will  be 
an  Increase  In  the  intracranial  tension;  this .  tends"  to 
relieve  itself  by  forcing  the  fluid  so  far  as  may  be  outside 
the  cranium,  along  the  eheath  spaces  around  the  optic 
nerves,  and  around  the  spinal  cord,  the  relative  amount 
displaced  in  each  direction  probably  varying  in  different 
cases  from  purely  anatomical  cr  pathologico-enatomieal 
peculiarities.  The  degree  of  relief  obtainable  by  such 
displacement  being  limited,  a  farther  rise  of  intracranial 
tension  must  cause  much  greater  pressure  within  these 
sheath-spaces.  No  relief  can  be  obtained  except  by  per- 
mitting of  the  free  escape  of  this  fluid,  or  by  preventing 
its  secretion  in  excess,  or  by  removing  whatever  foreign 
substance  is  responsible  for  the  rise  of  tension.  In  the 
event  of  no  relief  being  procured,  the  degree  of  pressure 
becomes  sufficient  to  cause,  intracranially,  intense  head- 
ache and  vomiting,  sometimes  paresis  of  sixth  nerves  and 
anosmia;  extracranial^,  degeneration  of  the  posterior 
swerve  roots  and  papillitis.  What,  for  convenience,  I  have 
termed  tumour  papillitis  may1  be  clinically  divided  into 
stages,  according  to  the  appearances  found. 

Stage  1. — The  earliest  ophthalmoscopic  signs  of  papil- 
litis are  increased  redness  of  disc,  loss  of  definition  in  its 
edges,  slight  prominence  of  its  surface,  and  narrowing  of 
the  physiological  pit. 

Stage  2. — At  a  rate  which  varies  much  in  different  cases, 
and  which  seems  to  bear  a  decided  relation  to  the  degree 
of  Intracranial  tension  (as  evidenced  by  headache  arid 
sickness),  the  swelling  of  the  papilla  increases,  the  physi- 
ological pit  disapper.rs,  and  the  disc-edges  become  quite 
obscured ;  along  with  these  signs  there  is  now  slight  haze 
of  the  surrounding  retina,  and  the  retinal  veins  ttiow 
evidence  of  r,  tarded  circulation. 

Stage  3. — In  an  advancing  case,  the  next  alteration  con- 
sists in  further  swelling  of  the  papilla,  so  that  it  becomes 
bo  h  more  prominent  and  occupies  a  larger  fundus  area, 
and  in  the  venous  distension  becoming  very  marked  ;.fice 
folds  not  infrequently  appear  in  the  oedematous  retina, 
particularly  between  the  disc  and  macula,  and  there  may 
be  retinal  hnenrorrhaiies. 

Stage  4. — The  papilla  becomes  more  opaque  arid  some- 
times more  prominent,  the  haemorrhages  increase  in  size 
and  number,  and  there  are  inflammatory  exudations  on 
the  disc  and  surrounding  retina.  At  this  stage  vision  has 
become  impaired. 

Stage  5. — The  next  change  consists  in  a  gradually 
decreasing  vascularity  of  the  papilla,  parts  of  its  surface 
becoming  even  paler  than  normal,  while  the  prominence 
either  persists  or  slowly  subsides.  At  this  time,  also.'we 
first  note  a  change  in  the  branches  of  the  central  artery, 
in  the  form  of  diminished  breadth. 

Should  intracranial  tension  be  relieved  in  Stsgcs  1,  2,  or 
3,  the  prognosis  as  to  vision  is  decidedly  favourable. 
In  Stage  4  the  prognosis  is  bad,  though  I  have  known 
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useful  vi9ion  obtained  after  operation  even  in  this  condi- 
tion. In  Stage  5  there  is,  I  believe,  no  reason,  so  far  as 
sight  is  concerned,  in  performing  any  operation,  as  the 
outlook  is  distinctly  bad.  A  few  points  concerning  the 
conservation  of  vision  by  cranial  operation  may  be 
remarked  upon.  (1)  The  degree  of  swelling  of  the  papilla 
in  itself  is  no  accurate  Indication  of  the  visual  prognosis. 
The  result  may  be  disappointing  where  the  prominence 
has  been  comparatively  slight,  and  may  be  excellent  even 
in  cases  of  great  swelling,  All  the  ophthalmoscopic 
appearances  must  b?  considered  in  every  case  before  form- 
ing an  opinion.  (2)  The  presence  of  retinal  haemorrhages 
is  no  contraindication  to  surgical  interference.  (3)  While 
uhe  retention  of  normal  vision  before  operation  Is  naturally 
more  favourable,  this  alone  is  no  safe  guide.  Vision  pre- 
viously normal  has  In  some  cases  been  loat  after  operation, 
and  a  preceding  visual  failure  may  be  followed  by  retention 
of  what   remains,   or  even  by    a    decided  improvement. 

(4)  In  favourable  cases  the  subsidenceof  disc-swelling  is  first 
evident  some  days  after  opening  the  dura.  The  date  of  its 
first  occurrence,  and  the  rapidity  with  whioh  it  proceeds, 
vary  considerably,  and  are  earlier  and  more  rapid  in  cases 
where  the  operation  has  beea  performed  no  t  later  than  S  tage  3. 

(5)  I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  on  the  pipillitis  is  earlier 
or  better  when  the  tumour  is  removed  than  it  is  when  the 
dura  is  merely  freely  opt ned.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  noted  that  In  some  cases  where  the  tumour  was  either 
not  found,  or  imperfectly  removed,  the  relief  of  the 
papillitis  so  effected  proved  to  be  merely  temporary. 
v6)  Visual  improvement  after  operation,  although  long 
delayed,  may  ultimately  be  very  satisfactory.  Thus,  in 
one  case  there  was  only  very  slight  improvement  at  the 
end  of  the  second  month,  jet  two  months  later — thatia, 
four  months  after  the  operation— the  result  was  most  satis- 
factory, one  eye  having  regained  |  from  TeB  ;  and  the  other 

;  partly,  from  mere  hand  reflex.  In  such  delayed  recovery 
of  vision,  the  subsidence  of  the  disc  swelling  is  also  equally 
delayed.  (7)  Some  of  the  most  striking  visual  results  have 
been  obtained  after  operation  in  eases  of  cerebellar  tumour.1 
As  to  the  localizing  value  of  op'ic  neuritis,  unilateral  and 
bilateral,  in  cases  0!  intracranial  tumour,  I  have  elsewhere 
expressed  my  opinion.2  The  only  remark  I  would  make 
now  is  to  emphasize  the  proneness  to  and  the  severity  of 
optic  neuritis  in  connexion  with  cerebellar  tumours,  and 
to  suggest  that  a  possible  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the 
position  of  the  growth  tending  to  block  the  escape  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  along  the  soinal  meninges,  and  thus 
to  favour  a  larger  amount  being  displaced  along  the  optic 
nerve  sheaths.  In  any  case  of  onesided  papillitis,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  retro- 
ocular  neuritis  with  involvement  of  the  papilla;  these 
latter  cases  are  not  very  uncommon,  have  no  relation  to 
intracranial  disease,  and  are  easily  recognized  by  a 
defective  pupillary  reaction  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
central  scooma.  Rarely,  in  hypermetropia,  we  find  a 
condition  of  papilla  closely  simulating  the  appearances 
iound  in  connexion  with  biain  tumour.  Should  this  con- 
dition be  accompanied  by  severe  headache  or  sickness, 
the  possibility  of  error  is  much  increased.  The  chief 
points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  p=eudo- 
papillitis  and  tuinour-papillitis  lie  in  the  condition  of  the 
physiological  pit  and  of  the  vena  centralis  reanae ;  in  the 
former  condition  the  floor  of  the  pit  is  still  clear,  while 
the  central  vein  shows  no  engorgement,  even  when  there 
is  much  binning  and  prominence  of  the  papilla. 
Regarding  the  relief  of  tumour  papillitis  by  the  operation 
of  lumbar  puncture  I  have  no  personal  experience.  My 
:mprt'-sion  is  that  the  puncture  would  not  afford  so 
thorough  a  relief  as  the  cranial  operation,  and  would  need 
to  be  frequently  repeated,  in  most  cases  if  not  in  all,  so  as 
to  keep  the  intersaeath  tension  adequately  reduced. 
Opening  the  optic  nerve  sheath  immediately  behind  the 
globe  has  been  tried,  but  do -s  not  r/commead  itself  for 
many  reasons.  Tie  operttion  when  thorough  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  is  not  unaccompanied  by  gr  we  risks  of  sppsis  ;  It 
must,  to  have  the  same  amount  of  local  iuflaenee  as  the 
cranial  opera  ;ion,  be  performed  on  both  optic  nerves ;  and 
finally,  any  opening  so  made  is  liable  to  soon  close  up, 
entailing  the  probable  necessity  of  repeated  douMe  operi- 
tions,  each  with  renewed  difficulties  ar.d  septic  exoosure. 

1 1  have  to  thank  my  colleague.  Mr.  L.  Paton,  and  our  resident 
medical'  otucer  at  the  National  Hospital)  Dr.  Wilson*  tor  notes  ot 
numerous  cases  which  l.ave  sarved  to  illustrate  many  of  'the  facts 
here  stated. 
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!  In  short,  in  favourable  cases  of  tumour- paplllitie  I  regard 
the  cranial  operation  as  not  only  jus  ifiable,  bat  as  likely, 
to  continue  to  prove  the  safest  and  most  thorough  surgical 
means  of  influencing  the  optic  nerve  changes,  and  thereby 
preserving  sight. 

Dr.  Nbwton  Put  (London)  referred  to  two  cases  in 
which  a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  tumour  had  been  made  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  optic  neuritis  headache,  and 
vomiting  with  vertigo,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  with 
mental  disturbance  and  coma,  occurring  in  young  women. 
These  patients  had  ultimately  apparently  recovered,  and 
were  well  a  year  later.  Other  puss-iblo  toxic  causes  of 
these  symptoms  had  been  excluded.  He  next  referred 
to  the  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  following  months  or 
years  after  concussion,  of  which  he  had  seen  two,  which 
had  been  trephined  under  the  impression  they  were 
cases  of  cerebral  tumour.  "Was  there  any  post-rnoriem 
evidence  that  when  a  gummatous  tuaour  had  formed  in 
the  brain  any  treatment  by  mercury.or  iodides  was  capable 
of  leading  to  its  complete  absorption  ?  It  was  always 
assumed,  from  the  efficiency  of  these  drugs  on  gummata 
re,  that  such  masses  in  the  brain  can  be  absorbed,' 
but  he  had  not  met  with  a  single  case  in  the  post  mortem 
room  where  the  gummatous  mass  had  not  persisted.  He 
brought  forward  the  case  of  a  patient  with  a  tumour  in 
the  angular  region,  for  which  exploration  had  been  per- 
formed and  a  large  area  of  bone  removed,  but  the  tumour 
was  not  discovered.  Great  relief  was  afforded  to  the 
symptoms  and  the  patient's  sight  was  saved  by  drawing 
off  some  ctrebro-spinal  fluid  every  fe>v  months,  while  the 
patient's  life  was  also  prolonged  for  four  and  a  half  years. 
Such  .treatment,  when  a  tumour  could  not  be  removed, 
might  in  some  cases  be  of  grtat  value. 

Mr.  Donald  Armour  (London)  said:  The  first  point 
that  I  think  should  be  impressed  upon  the  profession  ia 
that  the  surgery  of  brain  tumours  is  now  established  upon 
an  exact  scientific  basis.  The  indicitions  for  and  against 
operation  are  usually  clearly  defined,  and  we  recognize 
now  more  definitely  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
the  various  conditions  found.  Moreover,  the  elaboration 
of  the  details  of  technique,  together  with  the  methods  of 
preventing  shock  and  sepals, have  been  so  far  developed, 
that  operations  on  the  brain  can  be  performed  with  very 
much  less  risk  to  the  patient's  life,  while  the  chances  of 
Improvement,  or  even  complete  recovery,  are  very  much, 
increased.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing have  arisen  owing  to  the  different  meanings  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  word  "  opeiable,"  and  hence  one 
i finds  widely  divergent  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  oper^ 
ability  of  cerebral  tumours.  For  example,  Walton  and 
Paul,  from  statistics  of  the  clinical  and  post-mortem  records 
of  421  cases  of  cerebral  tumour,  class  7  per  cent  as  "  oper- 
able,'  80  per  cent,  as  "  inoperable,"  and  13  per  cent,  as 
"doubtful."  Under  "  operable  "  tumours  they  include  only 
those  which  are  primarily  accessible  and  well  defined,- 
removal  of  which  can  be  carried  out  without  cutting  ■. 
the  brain  tissue.  The  majority  of  these  are  endo- 
theliomata  growing  from  gome  part  of  the  dura  By 
"inoperable"  tumours  they  mean  those  involving  deeper 
structures  of  the  brain,  widely  infiltrating  gliomata,  and 
cases  oi  multiple  growths  and  metastases.  Under  •'  doubt- 
ful" eases  they  include  eiiomata  and  non-  encapsulated 
sarcomata,  growing  in  accessible  regions,  and  subtentorial 
tumours  and  cysts  which  can  simply  be  evacuated.  It  will 
be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  their  statistics  that  they 
use  the  term  "  operable  "  as  synonymous  with  "  curable.' 
Moreover,  such  statistics  are  really  of  little  surgical  value, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  based  upon  eases  where  death  had 
been  caused  by  the  size  of  the  tumour.  If  statistics, 
always  of  doubtful  value,  are  to  be  worth  anything  from  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  they  must  be  derived  from  the 
records  of  the  operating  theatre,  or  from  the  postmortem 
records  cf  those  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  has  had  an. 
opportunity  of  operating  fairly  early  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  surgery  of  the  brain  differs  in  no  wise  from 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  that  the  earlier  the 
disease  is  recognized  and  localized  the  more  favourable 
will  be  the  prognosis  of  performing  a  radical  operation. 
Seeing  that  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal  without 
operation,  I  should  describe  as  "operable"  any  case  of 
brain  tumour  in  which  the  growth  can  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially removed  with  subsequent  benefit  to  the  patient. 
One  should  be  quite  clear  in  one's  mind  as  to  what  any 
particular   operation    may  be   expected   to    accomplish. 
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From  this  point  of  view  cases  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  (1)  Those  In  which  the  tumour  is  completely 
removed  and  the  patient  cured  ;  (2)  thoje  in  which  it  can 
be  removed  in  part  with  marked,  though  temporary, 
benefit  to  the  patient;  (3)  those  in  which  the  tumour 
cannot  be  removed  at  all,  but  the  patient  is  relieved  of 
the  painful  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  the  operation. 
Whi!e  the  accessibility  or  inaccessibility  of  a  brain 
tumour  is  the  main  factor  in  the  success  of  the  operation, 
the  nature  of  the  growth  must  also  be  considered,  inas- 
much as  localized  and  encapsuled  tumours  ere  obviously 
easier  of  removal  than  vascular  and  infiltrating  growths. 
Apart  from  the  failure  of  operation  from  shock  or  haemor- 
rhage, the  want  of  success  in  obtaining  a  radical  cure  Is 
usually  due  to  the  infiltrating  nature  of  the  tumour  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  its  entire  removal.  An  impor- 
tant point,  therefore,  which  ose  ought  to  try  to  decide  is 
whether  those  intracranial  tumours  which,  by  reason  of 
their  infiltrating  nature,  cannot  be  entirely  removed, 
should  be  interfered  with  cr  not.  There  are  two  points 
which  have  an  important  bearing  en  this  question — 
namely,  whether  the  partial  removal  of  a  tumour  may 
retard  the  growth  of  the  rest,  and  how  much  benefit  the 
patient  is  likely  tD  derive  from  such  partial  removal. 
Obviously,  In  order  that  an  operation  may  be  radical, 
not  only  must  the  diagnosis  of  an  intracranial  tumour 
be  made,  but  its  localization  awurately  determined. 
An  operation  began  as  radical  may  end  in  being 
a  palliative  one,  either  owing  to  the  tumour  being 
irremovable  or  the  localization  being  incevrect.  Even  in 
cases  in  which  the  tumour  has  been  definitely  localized 
it  ts  impossible  to  say  before  operation  whether  the  case 
will  be  suitable  for  a  radical  rather  than  a  palliative  opera- 
tion. The  duration  of  the  disease  is  no  guide  either  to 
the  size  or  nature  of  the  tumour.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  operation  should  always  be  undertaken  with  the  idea 
of  exposing  the  tumour.  Should  the  growth  not  be  found, 
or  should  it  prove  to  be  an  inoperable  one,  the  question  of 
a  palliative  operation  at  once  arises.  Palliative  opera- 
tions, however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
radical  operations.  Whenever  possible,  the  tumour  should 
be  removed.  It  should  be  now  well  recognized  that  opera- 
tions undertaken  merely  as  a  palliative  measure  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  alleviating  the  distressing  symptoms  of 
headache  and  vomiting,  and  stopping  the  optic  neuritis, 
and  thus  saving  sight.  The  relief  of  ttsese  symptoms  is 
often  permanent  during  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the 
patient.  There  are  two  classes  of  case3  in  which  a  pallia- 
tive  or  decompressive  operation  may  be  undertaken : 
(1)  Tho3e  in  which  the  tumour  cannot  be  removed,  though 
localized ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  tumour  cannot  be 
localized,  but  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  relief 
to  the  patient  of  the  intense  headache,  distress- 
ing vomiting,  and  the  progressive  loss  of  vision. 
Sanger  suggests  that  the  best  time  for  palliative 
operation  in  these  cases  is  when  the  vision  commerces  to 
fail.  If  the  operation  is  left  till  later,  some  optic  atrophy 
is  always  left.  No  other  palliative  operation,  such  as 
lumbar  pnncture  or  puncture  cf  the  lateral  ventricles,  can 
be  compared  in  efficacy  with  trephining.  In  performing  a 
decompressive  operation  there  are  two  important  paints  to 
be  kept  In  vie  w :  (1)  The  opening  should  be  over  as  "  silent " 
and  unimportant  an  area  of  the  cortex  as  possible,  and  (2) 
means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  unnecessarily  large 
hernia  cerebri.  Cashing  has  obviated  the  occurrence  of 
the  latter  by  the  introduction  of  his  temporal  iatra- 
muscular  method,  by  which  mean«  the  muscle  and  fascia 
act  as  a  check  to  the  hernia.  An  important  point,  and  one 
which  must  be  decided  during  an  operation  for  the 
exposure  of  a  tumour,  is  that  of  exploration  for  subcortical 
growths.  Should  these  cases  b->  regarded  as  inoperable 
and  an  attempt  to  find  the  growth  be  abandoned,  or  should 
we  proceed  to  farther  exploration  in  the  hope  of  exposing 
and  removing  a  subcortical  growth  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  upon  how  far,  by  such  subcortical 
exploration,  we  may  permanently  interfere  with  the  func- 
tions of  any  part  of  the  brain,  remembering  always  that  if 
the  growth  is  not  removed  death  will  certainly  follow. 

Professor  William  Osler  (Oxford)  considered  it  a 
reasonable  scepticism  on  the  pirt  of  the  general  pro- 
fession with  reference  to  the  value  of  operation  in  cases 
of  cerebral  tumour;  that  was  v/hen  general  surgery  and 
not .highly  special  surgery,  by  surgeons  with  exceptional 
training,  was   concerned.     He  remarked  on   the  striking 


interludes  in  symptoms  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  intra- 
cranial tumour.  He  himself  was  not  hopeless  of  cure  of 
gumma  of  the  biaiu  from  treatment  by  medicines  if  it 
was  begun  early.  No  doubt,  as  compared  with  other 
organs,  the  effect  on  the  brain  of  syphilitic  tumour  wa? 
largely  influenced  by  co-  existing  arterial  changes. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lees  (London)  said  that  in  several  cases  of 
cerebellar  tumour  compressing  the  iter,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing distension  of  the  lateral  ventricles  by  accumulation 
of  cerebro  spinal  fluid  secreted  by  the  choroid  plexuses,  he 
had  seen  great  temporary  relief  obtained  by  tapping  the 
descending  horn  of  the  right  lateral  ventricle  by  Keen's 
method.  When  hydrocephalus  existed  the  operation  was 
usually  quite  easy.  The  relief  of  cerebral  pressure  was 
immediate,  and  the  improvement  in  symptoms  often  very 
striking.  An  exploratory  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  tumour  might  then  be  undertaken  with  much  better 
prospect  of  a  successful  issue.  The  localization  of  a 
cerebellar  tumour  was  sometimes  much  aided  by  a. 
distinct  local  prominence  of  the  occipital  bone,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  visible  after  the  head  had  been  shaved. 

Dr.  Edwin  Bramwell  (Edinburgh)  said :  Operation  in 
cases  of  intracranial  tumour  may  be  undertaken  with 
ttvo  distinct  objects  in  view.  The  surgeon  may  operate 
in  the  hope  of  removing  the  tumour  (the  radical 
operation),  or  he  may  operate  merely  with  the  idea 
of  relieving  pressure  (the  palliative  or  decompressive 
operation).  The  prejudice  undoubtedly  entertained  by 
some  medical  men  against  surgical  interference  in  cases  of 
Intracranial  tumour  i3  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by 
the  insufficiently  clear  distinction  which  is  drawn  between 
these  two  procedures.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
risk  attendlrg  the  decompressive  operation  is  compara- 
tive!]/ slight,  that  the  most  intense  headache  is  often 
relieved  thereby,  that  optic  neuritis  ten^s  to  subside 
after  the  operation,  and  that  sight  may  be  preserved  if 
the  neuritis  is  not  already  too  advanced,  the  iniication  for 
a  palliative  operation,  in  cases  which  present  pronounced 
general  symptoms  ytt  insufficient  data  to  locate  the 
growth  with  certainty,  Is  obvious.  The  patient's  life  is 
often  thus  prolonged  in  comparative  comfort,  while  the 
risk  of  sudden  death — a  common  accident  in  these  cases  of 
great  intracranial  pressure — is  minimized.  It  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  desirable  that  a  distinct  under- 
standing should  be  arrived  at  In  every  case  between  the 
physician  and  surgeon  prior  to  operation  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  adopted  should  there  be  no  local  indications 
pointing  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  a  tumour  when 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  exposed.  When  the  facts  of 
the  case  indicate  that  the  tumour  is  almost  certainly  of 
tuberculous  origin,  the  writer  would  hesitate  to  advise 
operation  unless  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
tumour  was  actively  progressing.  In  the  case  of  tumcurs 
of  the  cerebellar  pontine  angle,  it  is  to  be  rememberer! 
that  a  bilateral  growth  is  not  infrequent. 

Reply. 
Dr.  Risien  Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  very- 
glad  that  Sir  William  Macewen  had  found  time  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  him  to 
hear  that  so  great  an  authority  on  cerebral  surgery  agreed 
with  so  much  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  paper.  He  hac? 
evidently  given  a  wrong  impression  of  the  practice  in 
America,  which  he  wished  to  correct.  American  surgeons 
acted  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  Sir  William  had  said 
was  the  custom  in  Scotland.  If  the  patient's  condition 
allowed  of  this  the  operation  was  completed  at  once,  and 
if  not  it  wa3  done  in  two  stages.  He  was  sorry  that  Pro- 
fessor Osier  had  not  been  able  to  agree  with  what  he  had 
said  about  gummata  in  the  brain,  because  he  was  quite 
sure  that  they  behaved  in  a  very  different  way  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  He  was,  accordingly, 
very  glad  to  have  the  support  of  Sir  William  Macewen, 
whose  experience  agreed  with  his  that  there  were  chronic- 
gummata  of  the  brain  that  required  removal  by  operation, 
as  no  amount  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  could 
ever  bring  about  their  absorption.  He  could  endorse 
what  Professor  Osier  had  said  In  regard  to  the  rapid 
way  in  which  symptoms  and  physical  signs  altered 
in  some  cases  of  intracranial  tumonr;  indeed,  the  girl 
whose  case  he  had  quoted  was  under  bis  care  at  the 
National  Hospital  before  she  was  operated  on  by  Sir 
Victor  Horsley,  bo  that  he  was  able  to  confirm  all  that 
Professor  Osier  had  said  about  the  extraordinary  way  in. 
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which  her  symptoms  had  disappeared  by  the  time  she 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital.  What  Professor  Oaler  had 
said  as  to  the  need  for  men  with  special  training  to  deal 
with  cases  of  intracranial  tumour  was  the  only  reply  he 
could  give  Dr.  Newton  Pitt  as  to  why  there  should  be 
•greater  success  with  those  cases  at  Queen  Squire  than  at 
general  hospitals.  Tire  surgeons  had  had  the  special 
u-aining;  needed  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  brain  in 
.a  way  that  could  not  be  expeoted  from  a  general  surgeon, 
no  matter  how  great  his  skill  in  operating  on  other  parts 
of  the  body.  He  had  had  no  experience  of  draining 
the  lateral  ventricles  for  the  relief  of  pressure  in  cases 
of  intracranial  tnmoar,  but  he  saw  no  likelihood  that 
t.his  procedure  could  lead  to  batter  results  than  those 
obtained  by  trephining  and  opening  the  dura  mater  freely, 
lie  was  much  Indebted  to  Dr.  Michell  Clarke  for 
giving  fuller  details  of  the  cases  that  had  been 
spoken  of  as  "  pseudo-tumour,"  as  time  had  not 
allowed  of  his  doing  so  in  opening  the  discussion. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  in  agreement  with  him 
as  to  the  way  in  which  syphilitic  cases  should  be  dealt 
with.  Mr.  Marcus  Gunn's  contribution  to  the  discussion 
had  been,  as  he  had  anticipated,  of  the  greatest  possible 
v*iue.  What  he  had  said  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
hypermetropia  and  myopia  on  optic  neuritis  was  especially 
interesting,  but  the  most  important  information  he  had 
supplied  related  to  the  rules  which  would  enable  them  to 
decide  when  an  operation  could  be  recommended  in  the 
hope  of  saving  sight,  and  when  it  was  useless  to  hope  for 
tuy  such  favourable  result.  He  had  not  referred  to  the 
operation  of  opening  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  he 
supposed  the  operation  to  be  useless  and  obsolete.  Dr. 
Edwin  Bramwell  had  referred  to  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  was  to  be  done  under  different  circumstances 
ought  always  to  be  arrived  at  between  the  physician  and 
iurgeon  before  an  opeiation  was  undertaken.  In  spite  of 
adverse  criticism,  he  felt  that  it  was  right  to  recommend 
a  patient  to  accept  hemiplegia  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, although  he  was  not  prepared  to  advise  any  one  to 
aoeept  aphasia.  Mr.  Donald  Armour's  remarks  were  so 
entirely  in  accord  with  his  own  views  that  no  further 
ajmment  was  ne^ssary,  except  that  he  would  like  to 
amphasine  what  Mr.  Armour  had  said  as  to  the  impor- 
vinee  of  selecting  a  "  silent  region  "  of  the  brain  over 
which  to  trephine  when  the  only  object  of  the  operation 
was  the  relief  of  intracranial  pressure.  He  felt  quite  sure 
'uhat  the  President  (Dr.  Gordon)  would  have  no  reason  to 
regret  his  decision  to  have  the  skull  trephined  in  the 
occipital  region  in  any  future  case  in  which  decompres- 
sion was  desired,  and  in  which  the  indications  suggested 
a  subtentorial  tumour.  The  experience  was  that  pressure 
was  best  relieved  in  these  cases  by  trephining  in  the 
subtentorial  region  of  the  occiput. 
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By  A.  Gardner  Robb,  M.B.,  D.P.H., 

Visiting  Physician  to  the  Belfast  City  Fever  Hospital,  Purdyshum 
and  to  the  Belfast  Union  Fever  Hospital. 

Belfast  has  recently  suffered  from  a  sharp  outbreak  of 
epidemic  eerebro-spinal  fever,  and  I  wish  to  bring  before 
you  to  day  a  short  account  of  the  main  points  observed  in 
the  cases  admitted  to  hospital  up  to  the  end  of  last  May 
— that  is,  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  epidemic.  These 
have  now  been  observed  to  their  termination. 

Tbe  eases  number  230— namely,  200  admitted  to  the 
City  Fever  Hospital,  Purdysburn,  and  30  admitted  during 
the  same  period  to  the  Belfast  Union  Fever  Hospital. 
The  outbreak  began  with  the  admission  in  the  last  three 
days  of  December  last  of  five  members  of  the  same  family 
all  suffering  from  eerebro-spinal  fever.  All  5  had  taken 
ill  within  forty-eight  hours ;  2  of  these  quickly  ended 
fatally,  3  recovered.  The  clinical  symptoms  in  these 
eases  were  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
diagnosis,  but  this  was  confirmed  by  lumbar  puncture  and 
the  obtaining  of  the  meningoccccus  in  3  of  the  cases,  and 
by  post  mortem,  examinations  in  the  2  fatal  cases.  No 
cause  for  the  outbreak  in  this  family  could  be  found,  and 
no  further  cases  were  admitted  until  January  24th,  nearly 


four  weeks  later,  when  another  family  living  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city  were  attacked  with  great  suddenness ; 
5  members  of  this  family  were  taken  ill  within  ten  hours; 
4  of  the  6  were  dead  within  thirty  hours  of  the  first 
onset,  2  dying  before  admission  to  hospital,  and  2  a 
few  hours  after  admission.  The  fifth  had  a  mild  attack 
and  completely  recovered.  The  diagnosis  was  confirmed 
in  these  cases  by  lumbar  puncture  and  by  post -marUm 
examinations.  Cases  then  occurred  in  quick  succession 
all  over  the  city,  in  widely  separated  districts,  having  no 
apparent  connexion  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  usual  to  classify  cases  of  this  disease  Into  four 
varieties:  (1)  Acute  fulminant ;  (2^  ordinary ;  (3)  chronic; 
and  (4)  abortive.  If  we  add  to  these  a  fifth  or  "  mild  "  class, 
our  eases  would  readily  fall  into  this  elas?ineation.  Of 
each  of  the  first  three  varieties  we  have  observed  many 
examples.  The  abortive  type  has  with  us  bten  r*re  but 
oaeasionally  fouud ;  the  mild  a  very  rare  but  important 
type.  The  following  cases  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  of  averoye  severity  of  the  various  classes  : 

1.  Anute  Fulminant. — A  man  of  20 years,  who  had  always 
enjoyed  robust  health,  weDfc  to  bed  well  at  11  o'clock;  at 
1  a.m.  he  awoke  with  severe  pain  in  the  head,  vomited 
repeatedly,  two  hours  later  became  delirious  and  unman- 
ageable, and  was  only  kept  in  bed  by  restraint  and  morphine 
hypodermioally.  He  was  admitted  to  hospital  when 
twenty  four  hours  ill,  then  semi -comatose  and  cyanosed, 
with  a  few  scattered  purpuric  spots,  marked  rigidity  of  the 
neck  and  spine,  and  well-marked  Kernig's  sign ;  pulse 
full  76,  temperature  102°  ;  the  coma  gradually  deepened, 
the  temperature  rose  to  106°,  and  he  died  after  forty- fonr 
hours'  illness. 

2.  Ordinary. — A.  girl  of  16  years  was  admitted  when 
thirty-six  hours  ill;  the  onset  had  been  absolutely  sudden, 
with  headache,  vomiting,  delirium  in  six  hours ;  she  had 
complained  of  stiff  neck.  On  admission  she  was  semi- 
conscious and  very  irritable,  temperature  103°,  pulse  120. 
There  was  marked  and  painful  rigidity  of  the  neck  and 
spine,  and  Kernig's  sign  was  present ;  no  eruption.  The 
lymphatic  glands  in  t&e  neck  and  groins  were  hard  and 
shotty.  The  following  day  (the  third  of  her  illness) 
temperature  fell  to  normal,  pulse  to  HZ ;  headache  was 
not  complained  of,  and  delirium  had  passed  off ;  rigidity 
was  much  the  same  On  the  fourth  day  herpes  appeared 
in  large  patches  on  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and  that  evening 
temperature  again  rose  to  101°  and  remained  at  that  level 
until  the  seventh  day,  when  it  again  fell  to  normal.  Squint 
appeared  on  the  fifth  day,  and  remained  for  two  weeks. 
From  the  seventh  day  to  the  sixteenth  she  had  occasional 
returns  of  headache  and  rise  of  temperature  for  a  few 
hours.  Rigidity  remained  until  the  end  of  the  third  week. 
She  made  a  complete  recovery,  and  was  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  week. 

3.  Chronic.— 1  child  of  8  years  was  admitted  on  the 
fourth  day  of  illness.  The  symptoms  for  the  first  week 
were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  "ordinary  "  case  just 
described.  From  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  had  daily 
rises  of  temperature,  with  almost  constant  headache  and 
recurrent  attacks  of  vomiting.  Emaciation  was  very 
rapid;  from  the  third  week  on  the  tempera'ure  was 
periodic,  remaining  elevated  for  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time,  then  normal  or  subnormal  for  three  or  four  days ; 
rigidity  of  neck  and  retraction  of  the  head  remained. 
Lumbar  puncture  at  first  seemed  to  give  some  relief  to 
symptoms,  but  the  vomiting  persisted.  Emaciation 
became  very  marked ;  she  was  reduced  t*  a  mere  skeleton 
and  she  died  on  the  eightieth  day. 

4.  Abortive. — A  healthy  boy  of  14  took  suddenly  111  wit!) 
violent  headache  and  vomiting,  was  wildly  delirious  in 
two  hours  ;  he  was  admitted  to  hospital  four  hours  after 
onset,  then  semi-comatose,  cyanosed,  with  marked  rigidity 
and  Kernig's  sign  ;  temperature  101.8°,  pulse  60,  no 
eruption.  He  remained  in  this  condition,  with  falling 
temperature  and  rising  pulse-rate,  for  twenty  hours,  when 
he  regained  consciousness.  Temperature  was  normal  th  irty  - 
six  hours  from  onset.  His  mind  was  then  clear;  rigidity 
of  the  neck  and  Kernig's  sign  remained  for  three  or  four 
days,  knee-jerks  were  then  absent;  he  had  no  further 
symptoms  and  made  a  good  recovery. 

5.  Mild.— This  variety  appears  to  be  very  rare^-we  have 
had  only  2  cases — but  is  very  important,  as,  owing  to  the 
very  mild  symptoms,  such  attacks  might  be  easily  over- 
looked. A  boy  aged  11,  one  of  a  family  of  5  who  were 
attacked,  and  of  whom  2  quickly  died,  complained  only 
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ol  headache  and  slight  vomiting  lasting  only  two  hours; 
he  was  admitted  to  hospital  with  other  members  of  his 
family  the  following  day,  and  then  reported  himself  quite 
well.  He  showed  only  slight  rigidity  of  the  neck  and 
general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands ;  his  tempe- 
rature was  99°.  Later  he  showed  loss  of  knee-jerk.  On 
the  fourth  day  he  had  a  rise  of  temperature  to  100°,  with 
slight  headache,  which  quickly  passed  off,  and  he  had  no 
further  symptoms.  The  whole  attack  was  so  slight  that 
but  for  the  illness  of  the  other  members  of  his  family  it 
might  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Whatever  type  the  disease  assumed  the  onset  has  been 
the  same,  with  practically  no  variations ;  commencing 
with  absolute  suddenness  with  intense  headache,  followed 
quickly  by  vomiting,  stiffness  In  the  neck,  back,  and  legs. 
Kernig's  sign  has  been  found  in  all  the  cases  except  in 
(1)  some  comatose  and  dying  on  admission,  (2)  the  very 
mild  cases,  and  (3)  some  admitted  very  late  in  the  disease. 
Headache  at  the  onset  has  been  constantly  reported, 
generally  intense ;  initial  vomiting  has  been  reported  in 
over  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  convulsions  at  the  onset 
very  rarely.  Delirium  was  common,  varying  in  severity 
from  slight  muttering  to  the  violent  maniacal  type  closely 
resembling  that  of  severe  delirium  tremens ;  many  of  the 
patients  were  only  kept  In  bed  by  mechanical  restraint 
and  morphine ;  chloroform  had  occasionally  to  be  admin- 
istered. When  delirium  of  this  violent  type  was  present 
it  was  usually  of  short  duration,  the  patient  gradually 
becoming  exhausted,  passing  into  coma,  and  generally 
dyiDg  within  the  first  day  or  two. 

The  temperature  varied  greatly,  and  is  of  little  value 
either  in  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  In  a  large  majority  of 
the  severe  cases  it  was  found  considerably  raised  early  in 
the  attack,  103°  or  104°  being  commonly  observed  on 
admission,  frequent  variations  of  several  degrees  being 
observed  in  the  same  case  within  a  few  hours.  In  some  of 
the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  it  was  found  to  be  normal  or 
even  subnormal  on  admission,  rising  before  death  to  105° 
or  more — in  one  of  our  cases  108°  was  registered  just  before 
death.  In  other  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  temperature  was 
high  on  admission,  rapidly  falling  to  subnormal  beiore 
death.  In  the  ordinary  tyr>e  of  attack  the  temperature 
was  generally  raised  to  102°  or  more  at  the  onset,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  day  a  fall  to  normal,  or  nearly 
so,  with  general  improvement  in  symptoms  was  common, 
the  improvement  lasting  a  day  or  two  with  secondary 
rise  lasting  several  days,  followed  by  a  second  fall. 
In  some  cases  of  the  chronic  type  the  tempera- 
ture showed  marked  daily  variations  for,  in  some 
cases,  seven  weeks.  The  pulse-rate  also  varied  greatly. 
In  the  most  quickly  fatal  cases  it  was  often  found  to  be 
alow,  full,  and  "  delayed  "  ;  a  temperature  of  103°,  with 
a  pulse  of  60  or  even  less,  was  frequently  observed. 
A  rapid,  small  pulse,  corresponding  with  the  temperature, 
was  more  common,  and  Is  a  more  favourable  sign.  I  show 
charts  of  the  various  types.  The  more  severe  cases 
almost  Invariably  show  marked  cyanosis,  with  frequently 
a  bluish  mottling  of  the  skin  early  in  the  attack. 

Ras7tes.— Purpuric  eruption  was  observed  in  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  our  cases,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the 
acute  fulminant  variety,  so  that  in  the  large  majority  ol 
our  cases  purpuric  eruption,  giving  rise  to  the  term 
"  spotted  fever,"  has  been  absent.  Erythema  and  urti- 
carial eruptions  have  been  fairly  common.  Herpes  has 
been  observed  In  39  per  cent.,  very  rarely  seen  before  the 
third  day;  in  the  large  majority  i  t  first  appeared  on  the 
fourth,  so  that  many  of  the  cases  did  not  survive  long 
enough  to  show  this  sign  ;  it  was  present  in  50  per  cent, 
of  those  who  survived  the  fourth  day.  It  has  been  so 
frequently  present  and  Is  so  constant  in  the  time  of  its 
appearance  that  it  is  a  sign  of  considerable  diagnostic 
value.  The  herpes  varied  in  extent  from  small  patches 
on  the  lips  or  nostrils  to  larger  patches  sometimes  cover- 
ing the  whole  side  of  the  face,  ear,  and  neck,  occasionally 
also  seen  on  the  chest,  arms,  and  hands,  generally 
unilateral. 

Slight  general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has 
been  almost  constantly  present,  the  posterior  cervical 
chains,  the  glands  in  the  axillae  and  groins  being  found 
hard  and  shotty.  Post  mortem  the  mesenteric  glands  have 
always  been  found  enlarged. 

Rigidity  of  the  neck,  lasting  In  those  cases  which 
recovered  well  Into  convalescence  has  been  constant  in  all 
but  a  very  few  cases  admitted  completely  comatose  and 


dying.  More  or  less  arching  of  the  neck  and  spine  has- 
been  common  in  the  younger  children,  in  some  gradually 
increasing  till  the  occiput  almost  touched  the  buttocks  (in 
one  of  our  cases  the  head  reached  within  1A  in.  of  the 
buttocks).  In  patients  over  5  years  of  age  any  marked 
arching  of  the  spine  has  been  but  rarely  observed. 

Kernig's  sign  has  been  almost  constantly  observed ;  with 
the  exceptions  mentioned,  it  has  continued  well  into  the- 
convalescence  except  in  very  young  subjects.  In  those- 
showing  arching  of  the  spine  it  passeB  off  more  quickly  . 

Vomiting,  practically  constant  at  the  onset,  generally 
passes  off  quickly.  In  the  chronic  type  recurrent  attacks 
of  vomiting  with  recurrent  and  very  troublesome  headaches 
was  the  rule. 

Eye  Symptoms. — Squint  has  been  most  frequently 
observed,  being  present  In  28  per  cent,  of  our  cases, 
generally  appearing  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week. 
The  rotation  has  been  invariably  internal.  Purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  conjunctival  sac  has  been  found  in  a  few 
cases  in  young  subjects.  Steaminess  of  the  cornea,  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  and  Iritis  have  been  occasionally  present, 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  more  rarely.  One  case  of  loss 
of  vision  in  one  eye  and  one  case  with  partial  loss  of  vision 
in  both  eyes  due  to  optic  atrophy  have  occurred  in  the 
patients  who  recovered, 

Facial  paralysis  was  observed  in  11  cases,  hemiplegia  in 
4,  paraplegia  in  1,  aphasia  in  3;  no  permanent  paralysis 
remained  in  those  who  recovered.  Endocardial  murmurs- 
have  been  frequently  present,  and  pericardial  friction  was 
found  in  17  cases.  Gangrene  of  the  feet  and  hands 
occurred  at  the  eleventh  week  in  one  case  aged  2  years. 
Synovitis  was  only  observed  in  two  cases. 

Purulent  discharge  from  one  or  both  ears  has  been 
observed  in  a  few  cases  only.  Complete  loss  of  hearing 
occurred  in  14,  9  of  whom  died.  Five  of  the  68  cases 
who  recovered  were  completely  deaf  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge  from  hospital,  in  3  of  these  some  improvement 
has  since  taken  place.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases 
knee-jerks  have  been  ab3ent  from  quite  early,  and  in  many 
of  those  discharged  there  was  little  or  no  improvement 
in  this  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  hospital.  In  a  few 
cases  only  was  early  exaggeration  of  knee  jerks  observed. 

Of  the  230  eases  162  ended  fatally,  giving  a  case 
mortality  of  70.43  percent.  The  death-rate  was  highest  in 
infants  under  1  year,  being  in  them  85.7  per  cent.  A 
gradual  improvement  in  the  rate  was  found  up  to  20  years, 
between  ten  and  twenty  years  the  mortality  was  61.9  per 
cent.;  in  those  over  20  the  rate  again  increased,  and  In  the 
cases  over  30  years  was  76.0  per  cent. 


Mortality  Table 

.Age. 

1 

Cases. 

Died. 

Mortality 
per  Cent 

Under  1  year     ... 

1* 

12 

85.7 

1  to   5  years     ... 

46 

35 

77.7 

5  to  10  years     ... 

60 

42 

70.0 

10  to  20  years     ... 

63 

39 

61.9 

20  to  30  years      ... 

23 

16 

65.2 

Over  30  years     ... 

25 

19 

76.0 

The  duration  of  illness  in  the  fatal  cases  varied  greatly— 
from  9  hours  to  120  days.  In  9  cases  admitted  to  hospital 
death  took  place  within  24  hours  of  the  onset,  but  many 
cases  occurred  in  the  city  in  which  death  took  place  too- 
quickly  to  allow  of  removal  to  hospital.  The  duration  in 
32  per  cent,  was  less  than  4  days ;  in  54  per  cent,  less  thar>. 
7  days  ;  and  in  73  per  cent,  less  than  14  days. 


Duration  of  Illness  in  Fatal  Cases. 

Less  than  24  hours  (shortest,  9  hours)   ... 
Between  2  and  4  davs  

4  ,,  7  ,;        

7     „  14     ,,  

„       14     „  21     „  

Between  3  and  G  weeks        

6    „    9      ,,  

Over  9  weeks  (longest  duration,  4  months) 

Total       


Cases. 
.      9 

..  43 

.  38 

.  29 
..      7 

..  13 
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Treatment. — With  a  mortality  of  70  per  cent,  it  will 
•readily  be  understood  that  attempts  at  treatment  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory.  Three  varieties  of  anti- 
menlngococcus  serum  were  employed  without,  I  believe, 
any  Influence  whatever  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 
The  varieties  used  were  Kolle  and  Wassermann's, 
Ruppel's,  and  that  supplied  by  Burroughs  and  Wellcome. 
These  serums  were  frequently  pushed  beyond  the  doses 
and  frequency  recommended.  In  all  79  cases  were  treated 
with  serum,  with  a  death-rate  of  74  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  drugs  recommended  were  tried  without  any 
satisfactory  results.  Some  relief  of  symptoms  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  was  given  by  morphine  and  opium.  In 
-many  cases  the  recurring  headaches  were  relieved  by 
phenacetin,  which  in  our  experience  was  much  the  most 
satisfactory  of  this  class  of  agents.  No  good  results 
appeared  to  follow  the  use  of  mercury,  Iodides,  bromides, 
quinine,  or  the  salicylates.  Frequent  hot  baths  gave 
great  relief,  causing  relaxation  of  the  rigidity,  and 
frequently  inducing  sleep.  They  were  well  borne  and 
often  asked  for  by  the  patients.  Ice  to  the  head  and 
spine  was  found  useful.  Blisters  gave  no  relief.  Occasion- 
ally marked  improvement  followed  lumbar  puncture, 
especially  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  was  allowed 
to  flow  off,  2  to  3  oz.  or  more  being  frequently  removed. 
(Unless  the  patient  was  unconscious  I  have  always 
given  chloroform  and  used  a  large  trocar  without 
suction.)  But  this  relief  was  only  occasional  ;  in  many 
other  cases  no  relief  was  afforded  by  lumbar  puncture, 
even  when  frequently  repeated.  Notwithstanding  that, 
the  results  sometimes  obtained  convince  me  that  this 
treatment  should  always  be  tried  in  cases  not  doing  well. 
Professor  Osier  has  stated  that  in  the  presence  of  an 
-epidemic  the  diagnosis  from  clinical  examination  in  these 
cases  is  rarely  in  doubt,  and  that  has  been  our  experience. 
In  every  case  in  which  there  was  any  doubt  the  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  the  obtaining  of  the  meningococcus 
from  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid,  or  by  the  opsonic  index  and 
agglutination  methods,  or  both. 

Drs.  Houston  and  Rankin  are  reporting  to  another 
Section  of  this  meeting  the  results  they  have  obtained 
in  a  large  number  of  determinations  of  the  opsonic  index 
in  these  cases  to  the  meningococcus,  and  of  the  agglu- 
tinating power  of  the  blood  serum.  I  can  fully  confirm 
the  opinion  they  have  formed  of  the  great  diagnostic 
value  of  this  method.  After  the  sixth  day  of  the  disease 
this  method  affords  a  more  reliable  confirmatory  test  than 
lumbar  puncture. 

In  14  instances  more  than  one  case  has  been  admitted 
from  the  same  house  ;  in  the  large  majority  of  these 
instances  those  attacked  took  ill  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  two  instances  mentioned  five  members  of  the  same 
family  were  attacked  at  once.  Several  times  two  or  three 
of  a  family  were  simultaneously  attacked.  In  most  of 
the  cases  where  a  second  patient  was  admitted  from  the 
same  house  after  an  interval  of  time,  that  interval  was 
such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  direct  infection. 
For  example,  in  one  reformatory  two  boys  took  ill  on  the 
same  day,  a  third  case  being  admitted  five  weeks  later. 

In  the  Union  Fever  Hospital  it  is  the  practice  when  a 
breast-fed  child  is  admitted  to  admit  also  its  healthy 
mother  If  she  so  wishes.  We  have  had  three  such  cases  ; 
the  mothers  nursed  these  cases,  one  for  seven  weeks,  when 
the  child  died  ;  another  for  six  weeks,  when  her  child 
died  ;  the  third  for  ten  weeks — this  child  recovered.  (The 
meningococcus  was  found  In  all  three  of  these  cases.) 
The  mothers  all  remained  healthy.  Again,  two  mothers 
were  admitted  with  severe  attacks,  each  on  the  second  day 
of  illness  ;  both  had  children  on  the  breast  until  the  time 
of  admission,  and  the  children  remained  healthy.  No 
member  of  the  staff  at  either  fever  hospital  has  contracted 
the  disease,  and  no  relative  of  any  of  our  nurses  employed 
In  the  nursing  of  these  cases  has  been  attacked. 

After  consideration  of  all  the  available  facts,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  our  cases  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of 
direct  infection  from  contact. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Potnton  (London)  remarked  that  during  the 
2ast  winter  there  had  been  marked  Increase,  In  his  ex- 
perience, in  the  cases  of  posterior  basic  meningitis  in 
London.  If,  then,  the  view  be  a  correct  one  that  the  post- 
basic  meningitis  and  the  epidemic  form  are  in  reality  the 
same,  this  increase  must  be  looked  upon  with  feelirjg3  of 


apprehension.  He  alluded  to  interesting  cases  In  which 
multiple  arthritis  was  a  prominent  feature,  and  had  seen 
some  cases  In  which  Ruppet's  serum  had  appeared  to  pro- 
duce rapid  benefit,  but  mentioned  them  with  great  caution 
In  view  of  the  curious  natural  recoveries  that  have  been 
recorded,  and  the  few  cases  he  had  to  record. 

Dr.  II.  L.  McKisack  (Belfast)  referred  to  the  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  many  ol  the  cases  of  the  epidemic  form 
from  those  of  posterior  basic  meningitis.  While  it  has 
been  taught  by  many  authorities  that  the  micro-organism 
producing  these  two  conditions  is  identical,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  that  they 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  different  organisms.  Some 
striking  results  have  been  obtained  by  Drs.  Houston  and 
Rankin  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  on  the 
opsonic  and  agglutinative  power  of  the  blood  serum  of 
cases  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  further  research 
on  these  lines  may  lead  to  important  results. 


TUBERCULIN   TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
IN   CHILDREN. 

By  Clive  Riviebe,  M.D.,  M.R  C.P., 

Senior  Assistant  Physician,  East  London  Hospital  for  Children, 
ShadwelL 

The  modern  tuberculin  treatment,  based  on  the  researches 
ot  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  has  already  become  so  familiar  a 
subject  to  most  of  us  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  passing 
on  with  but  little  pause  to  the  particular  aspect  of  it  on 
which  I  propose  to  address  you — namely,  its  application 
to  tuberculosis  in  children.  I  may  remind  you  before 
proceeding  to  special  points,  that  for  purposes  of  tuber- 
culin administration  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
group  cases  of  tuberculosis  under  two  headings  : 

1.  Strictly  localized  tuberculosis. 

2.  Tuberculosis  not  strictly  localized,  that  is,  accom- 

panied by  symptoms  of  general  disturbance,  such 
as  fever. 

The  distinction  hiDges  on  the  relation  of  the  tuberculous 
lesion  to  the  general  blood  stream,  and  hence  is  closely 
dependent  on  both  the  anatomical  position  and  the  extent 
of  the  lesion.  It  forms  a  convenient  division,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  any  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two  groups. 

It  is  among  the  former  group,  localized  tuberculosis, 
that  the  most  certain  successes  of  tuberculin  are  achieved, 
and  It  is  on  the  child  population  of  the  country  that  the 
weight  of  localized  tuberculosis  falls;  the  vast  field  of 
surgical  tuberculosis  in  children  comes  under  this  head- 
ing. Thus  it  happens  that  tuberculosis  in  children  should 
be  the  very  home  of  tuberculin  treatment,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  and  because  this  branch  of  the  subject  has 
been  up  till  now  neglected  that  I  venture  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

Dosage.— The  success  or  non- success  of  tuberculin  treat- 
ment resolves  Itself  Into  a  question  of  dosage.  The 
results  obtained  by  different  observers  are  not  comparable, 
owing  to  the  want,  hitherto,  of  a  standard  of  dosage  for 
children,  and  the  very  conflicting  results  in  different  hands 
are  largely  attributable  to  this  cause.  I  do  not  hesitate, 
myself,  to  ascribe  the  bad  results  obtained  by  many  to 
over-dosage. 

When  I  began  t5  use  tuberculin  for  children  I.  used 
quantities  which  I  now  consider  ample  for  adults,  and  in 
many  cases  the  effects  of  over-dosage  were  apparent. 
Similarly  disappointing  results  have  been  obtained  by 
others  with  similar  or  larger  doses,  and  tuberculin  has  been 
blamed  where  the  fault  really  lay  in  its  administra- 
tion. As  the  result  of  personal  experience,  I  now  con- 
sider ,  J  „  j  to  8  5Tj  0  mg.  suitable  for  a  child  of  1  year,  4  „\,  0  mg. 
for  a  child  of  5  years,  and  7o'0o  mg.  for  children  of  10  or 
12  years.  These  doses  suit  average  cases,  but  the  effect 
on  the  opsonic  index  should  be  watched,  and,  a  con- 
venient dose  being  fixed,  this  is  best  given  every  two 
weeks  during  the  progress  of  the  case.  I  consider  it 
Important,  even  with  a  knowledge  of  average  dosage,  that 
the  opsonic  Index  should  be  watched  during  tuberculin 
administration  in  children.  This  offers  no  bar  to  treat- 
ment, since  the  blood  can  be  sent  any  distance  through 
the  post  for  examination,  and  the  report  or  a  suitable 
dose  of  tuberculin  received  in  return.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  cases  where,  on  account  of  poverty  or  other  causes,  the 
opsonic   index  cannot  be  u:ed  as  a  guide  to  treatment, 
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1  would  still  urge  the  use  of  tuberculin  In  average  doses, 
the  weight  and  progress  being  used  as  guides.  This 
Is  better,  I  am  sure,  than  wiohdrawing  it  in  suitable 
cases. 

With  respect  to  the  opsonic  index,  I  would  remark  that 
In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  observer  considerable 
a?caracy  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  desirable  that  150  to 
200  bacilli  hi  counted  in  each  slide.  Thus,  if  the  phago- 
cytic index  (that  is,  the  number  ol  bacilli  per  leucocyte)  is 

2  or  more  (a  desirable  average),  100  or  less  leucocytes  will 
be  counted ;  if  the  phagocytic  Index  is  below 2,  100  or  more 
leucocytes  will  need  to  be  counted. 

I  will  now  describe  shortly  the  results  of  my  own 
experience  of  tuberculin  trratment  in  children  : 

1.  For  localized  tuberculous  I  have  found  tuberculin,  in 
suitable  doses,  an  almost  certain  remedy.  The  Improve- 
ment in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  all  varieties  is  threefold — 
fir-t,  there  is  a  change  in  the  general  health,  the 
appetite  increases,  and  a  gain  in  weight,  colour,  and 
general  fitnesB  ensues.  Secondly,  there  Is  a  marked 
mental  change,  exhibited  in  a  more  cheerful  and  con- 
fidential demeanour  and  a  renewed  interest  in  toys  ;  this 
■was  first  pointed  out,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  W.  Gray  of 
Aberdeen,  Thirdly,  there  is  a  teadency  to  local  healing. 
Often  the  local  lesion  improve?,  even  to  healing,  after  the 
first  injection ;  but  there  is  generally  a  relapse,  and 
several  inoculations  are  necessary  to  complete  the  cure. 
Among  cases  of  localized  tuberculosis  I  have  treated 
tuberculous  dactylitis,  superficial  abscess,  tuberculous 
glands,  and  tuberculous  joint  diseases.  Gases  of  tuber- 
culous dactylitis  and  abscess  proved  very  suitable ; 
tuberculous  glands  do  well,  but  need  prolonged  treatment. 
My  experience  with  joint  cases  has  been  too  short  and 
scanty  to  give  convincing  results. 

2.  Oases-  of  tuberculosis  accompanied  by  symptoms  such  as 
phthisis  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  certainly  benefited 
by  tuberculin  in  most  instances.  In  these  oases  the 
general  poisoning  shows  itself  on  the  one  hand  by  fever 
and  other  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  fluctuating 
and  often  high  opsonic  index,  and  it  would  seem  probable 
on  theoretical  grounds  that  the  introduction  of  fresh 
tuberculous  elements,  as  in  a  tuberculin  injection,  would 
only  add  to  the  patient's  disability.  In  practice  this  Is 
not  so ;  under  tuberculin  the  opsonic  power  is  steadied 
though  it  rises  no  higher,  and  striking  improvement  in  the 
general  and  local  symptoms  often  takes  place.  This  con- 
tradictory result  impresses  me  with  a  conviction  that 
there  is  much  underlying  the  action  of  tuberculin  which 
we  do  not  yet  understand,  and  that  the  changes  In  opsonic 
power  present  to  us  but  a  partial  view  of  the  effects  of  its 
injection. 

Nearly  all  my  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  improved 
rapid'.y;  one  child  had  been  persistently  going  downhill 
for  many  months  on  ordinary  medical  treatment  and  was 
regarded  as  a  hopeless  case  Directly  tuberculin  was 
given  she  became  cheerful,  and  her  weight  rose  from 
1  st.  11  lb.  on  Ootober  28th  last  to  3  st.  2  lb.  on  July  12th. 
She  is  now  practically  well  and  still  progresses  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  |  lb.  weekly.  As  a  result  of  clinical  experience 
I  would  say  that  general  symptoms  and  a  fluctuating  or 
high  opsonic  index  are  in  themselves  no  bar  to  tuberculin 
treatment.  The  condition  most  unpromising  for  success 
of  any  I  know  is  marked  wasting,  and  of  course  In  cases 
obviously  beyond  cure  tuberculin  must  not  be  expected 
va  thp  impospible. 

3.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  effects  of  tuber- 
culin Is  that  on  the  secondary  infections.  Op»n  tuber- 
culous lesions  soon  become  the  home  of  other  organisms, 
raa'nly  staphylococci  and  streptococci,  and  it  has  been 
rbown  that  the  dissemination  of  tubercle  is  accelerated  by 
the  presence  of  a  mixed  infection.  In  wide  lesions,  more- 
over, a  oonoMtlcn  of  sap'aemlc  poisoning  is  kept  up  which 
largely  contributes  to  the  downward  course  of  the  case. 

Dr.C.  J.  Shaw,  by  examination  of  the  opsonic  index  of 
asylum  pattenti  to  tubercle  and  other  organisms  (staphylo- 
coccus, Bacillus  co!i,P.n&  Micrococcus  Thmmaticu*),  discovered 
that  f.  I  :'  to  tubercle,  anions  them  was  accom- 

panied by  a  lowered  index  to  theBe  other  organisms  alfo. 
Tbi3  aeems  to  indicate  a  pronene;:s  on  the  patt  of  the 
tuberculous    or    pretoberculbus    to    infections    by   other 

ras,  and  Be  a!»o  found  that  a  large  dose  of  I 
rulln  d  opsonic  power  not  only  to  tobercl" 

but  also  to  the  other  orpnnis-.-i-  above 
11  d     The  converse  to  this,  in  absence  yd  of  proof, 


may  be  taken  as  probable — namely,  that  the  opsonic- 
power  to  other  organisms  rises  pari pas»ii  with  its  rise  tc> 
tubercle  under  suitable  doses  of  tuberculin.  If  this  is  so; 
it  will  explain  the  remarkable  manner  In  which  the 
secondary  infections  clear  up  under  skilled  tuberculin 
treatment.  I  have  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  o? 
otherwise  of  this  proposition,  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  quite  suitable  opportunity.  In  a  boy  0? 
7  years  with  an  open  tuberculous  hip  lesion  associated 
with  a  secondary  streptococcus  infection  I  found  that  a 
tuberculin  Injection  (4;Vt>  nrg.)  raised  his  tubercttlc- 
opsonic  index  from  0  7  to  15,  but  his  index  to  strepto- 
coccus remained  at  about  its  original  figure  (1.1).  This, 
however,  was  a  first  injection,  and  since  the  disebart,'- 
from  the  sinus  was  in  no  way  controlled,  the  result  obtained 
was  not  unexpected.  Under  a  centinusnee  of  tuberculin 
treatment  the  local  condition  will  probably  Improve,  and 
under  these  circumstances  I  expect  to  find  that  tfc* 
opsonic  index  to  streptococcus  rises  with  that  to  tubercle. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  tuberculin  on  tht- 
secondary  infection  I  may  mention  a  case  of  psoas  abscess 
infected  with  a  white  staphylococcus  which  was  pursuing 
a  steady  downhill  course  under  ordinary  methods.  Under 
tuberculin  the  patient  gained  weight  rapidly,  and  is  now 
in  perfect  general  health  :  for  a  time  a  deep  sinus  remained., 
but  this  has  now  nearly  closed  on  tuberculin  alone. 

In  conclusion  I  would  strongly  urge  that  tubercuKfe 
given  on  modern  lines  be  more  widely  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  In  children,  and  would  beg  you  to 
believe  tha*  failure  is  generally  attributable  to  faulty 
administration,  and  not  to  the  uselessness  of  tuberculin. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE 
DIAGNOSIS   OF  ACUTE    PANCREATITIS 


OPENING    PAPER. 

Bt  William  Oslkr,  M.D.,  IX  D..  F.B.C.P., 
Kegras  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford. 

[Abstract  ] 
Professor  Osler  said  the  history  of  our  knowledge  o? 
pancreatic  disease  might  be  divided  into  three  psriods — 
that  time  when  the  pancreas  was  believed  to  be  of  little 
if  any  importance,  the  time  when  the  work  of  Fitr. 
appeared,  and  the  later  times  of  the  discoveries  of  th? 
Influence  of  pancreatic  ferments  and  the  relation  of  th; 
pancreas  to  the  production  of  diabetes.  He  recognizfc? 
two  groups  of  cases  of  aiute  pancreatitis — one  group  it 
which  there  was  distinct  enlargement  of  the  gland,, 
which  might,  however,  be  partly  due  to  haemorrhage 
into  its  substance;  and  another  group  fn  which  the 
gland  was  in  a  state  of  suppuration  or  necrosis.  As  te 
the  haemorrhage,  it  was  frequently  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  had  followed  or  preceded  the  inflammation. 
An  Important  distinctive  anatomical  point,  however,  was 
that  in  the  acute  pancreatic  haemorrhage  cases  there  was 
no  fat  necrosis.  Tiiere  were  three  main  causes  of  acuta 
pancreatitis :  First,  a  mechanical  cause,  as  a  calculus  fr 
the  common  bile  duct  leadicg  to  bacterial  infection— 
a  calculus  In  the  pancreatic  du;t  was,  however,  rare.: 
secondly,  a  chemical  cause,  as  bi'e,  gastric  juice,  or 
duodenal  contents ;  and  thirdly,  and  most  important  of 
a'l,  an  Infective  cause — the  various  pathogenic  orgai 
living  in  the  intestine.  It  wns  well  krorra  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  had  bactericidal  properties,  and  it  W3s 
not  until  stasis  had  ocourred  that  infection  resulted 
The  frequency  of  the  association  of  gall  stones  with 
acute  pancreatitis  wr.s  very  remarkable — it  occurred  in 
nearly  half  the  cases  ;  an  especially  favourite  site  for  the 
gall  stone  was  the  ampulla  of  Vater.  A  st-^no  might, 
however,  be  present  in  Vater'a  ampulla  for  years  without 
giving  rise  to  suppuration,  the  patient  merely  having 
periodically  rigors,  slight  pyrexia,  jaundice,  and  pain. 
Still,  it  was  In  these  cases  where  there  was  stasis  of  the 
bile  that  acute  pancreatitre  was  liible  to  develop.  It  was 
probable  that  bile  alone,  independent  of  bacterial  inyaMbn 
was  unable  to  set  np  the  disease.  A  Very  large  number  o* 
the  cases  showed  g^stro-inteetiral  disturbance-,  atffl  s 
large  proportion  ol  these  w^re  alcoholic;  the  oor/dlt'.-ir 
present  was  probably  duodenitis,  v.i'h  Masking 
dunt.     Amotig  the  If'ss  common  causes  of  acute  pr 
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litis  were  mumps  and  enteric  fe-ver.  Having  regard  to 
diagnosis  the  cases  might  be  arranged  in  two  groups — 
(be  acuta  and  subacute.  Acute  paucieatitis  afforded  one 
oi  the  severest  forms  of  the  "  acute  abdomen,"  exhibiting 
a  sudden  proBtratlDg  agony  nfened  to  the  abdomen, 
recurring  in  paroxjsms,  quickly  followed  by  vomiting, 
similar  to  that  of  an  acute  intestinal  obstruction  affecting 
ihe  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  with  intense  shock, 
frequently  a  diffuse  lividity,  with  tendtrness  sometimes 
fioin  the  onset  over  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
sometimes  a  diffuse  swelling  might  be  appreciable;  this, 
.1  j  ever,  was  often  obscured  by  the  rapid  distension  oi 
the  abdomen.  It  must  be  said  that  the  diagnosis  of  acute 
pancreatitis  was  often  impossible.  The  very  same 
symptoms  might  be  found  in  an  attack  of  severe  hepatic 
eollc  or  In  acute  perforation  of  the  stomach.  In  the 
diagnosis  the  history  was  ol  greatest  significance,  especially 
•jne  of  alcoholism  In  mi  Idle  aged  men  or  a  record  of  gall 
stenea,  and  then  the  sudden  severe  symptoms.  Death 
occurred  as  a  rule  in  three  or  four  days  irom  the  onset. 
In  the  suppurative  cases  the  symptoms  were  not  at  first  so 
aoute ;  the  pain  was  less  urgent,  but  fever  was  present  and 
a  6  welling  might  be  found  between  the  ensiform  and  the 
anibiiious,  or  extending  to  the  left  and  reaching  to  the 
dank.  The  urine  and  stools  were  characteristic  of  pan- 
creatic disease.  The  stools  might  contain  fragments  of 
necrotic  pancreas  or  the  typical  excess  of  fat.  In  refer- 
ence to  prognosis,  taking  a  large  series  of  cases,  90  per 
vent,  of  those  not  operated  on  died,  and  of  those  operated 
on  more  than  SO  per  cent,  recovered.  The  cases  In  which 
i'all  stones  were  the  cause  were  particularly  fatal. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Cammidge  (Loudon)  said:  I  have  recently  had 
^occasion  to  investigate  the  literature  of  diseases  of  the 
pancreas,  and  in  reading  through  the  recorded  cases  ol 
Acute  pancreatitis  I  was  much  struck  by  the  small  pro 
portion  in  which  a  correct  diagnosis  was  made  at  the  bed- 
aide  prior  to  operation  or  post  mortem  examination.  If 
one  excludes  the  earlier  cases  on  the  ground  that  descrip- 
tions of  the  disease  in  the  textbooks  were  either  imperfect 
or  non  existent,  there  still  remain  a  considerable  number 
m  which  this  cannot  be  held  to  apply.  Taking  50  reeently- 
riported  cases,  the  authors  of  which  were  presumably 
acquainted  with  the  symptomatology  of  the  condition,  I 
ffnd  that  12  were  diagnosed  as  perforating  gastric  ulcer, 
12  as  Intestinal  obstruction,  4  as  peritonitis,  2  as  appendi- 
citis, 2  as  cholecystitis,  1  as  strangulated  hernia,  1  as 
iugina  pectoris,  In  12  no  diagnosis  was  made,  and  only 
5  were  correctly  diagnosed  as  acute  pancreatitis.  Such 
results  as  these  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory,  and 
suggest  that  reliance  upon  the  clinical  history  and 
symptoms  alone  Is  more  apt  to  ptove  misleading  than 
'm  furnish  the  basis  for  a  coneot  opinion.  The  important 
part  that  modern  research  has  shown  the  pancreas  to  play 
in  digestion  and  internal  metabolism  naturally  suggests 
jhat  an  examination  of  the  excretions  of  the  body  will  be 
ikely  to  afford  evidence  of  the  disturbance  of  function 
brought  about  by  inflammatien  of  the  gland  or  Its  partial 
destruction  In  acute  pancreatitis.  In  a  communication  to 
the  Pathological  Section  at  the  Leicester  Me  etlrg  in  1905 
I  showed  that  analysis  0!  the  faeces  by  a  method  I  then 
described  usually  revealed  an  excess  of  fat  in  chronic 
pancreatitis,  and  that  this  excess  was  generally  due  to 
unsaponiiled  neutral  fat  and  fatty  acids.  Unfortunately 
the  constipation  that  usually  accompanies  the  onset  of 
icate  pancreatitis,  and  is  liable  to  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of 
iatestinal  obstruction,  does  not  permit  of  the  application 
•  if  fehls  method,  and  I  have  not  tip  to  the  present  had  the 
opportunity  of  analysing  the  faeces  Irom  aease  of  acute  pan 
>^reatitis.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  specimens 
in  the  early  stages,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  would 
iot  show  t  heexcess  of  fat  and  disturbed  relation  between  the 
"neutral  fats"  and  "combined  fatty  acids"  seen  in  chronic 
inflammation  and  malignant  disease  of  the  gland,  for  I 
..ave  found  that  in  the  eirly  stages  of  catarrhal  and 
interstitial  pancreatitis  not  only  is  there  a  subnormal  per- 
centage of  fat  but  the  combined  fatty  acids  are  often 
present  in  exeess.  This,  I  believe,  Is  to  be  explained  by 
?.n  initial  increased  flaw  of  pancreatic  juice  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  iBfUmrnation  corresponding  to  the  salivation 
:.aat  is  sometimes  noticed  in  the  early  stages  of  parotitis 
La  those  cases,  therefore,  of  acute  pancreatitis  in  which 


the  inflammation  precedes  the  haemorrhage,  I  think  it  is 
probabie  that  fat  digestion  will  be  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  and  it  will  only  be  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  gland  substance  has  been  destrjyed  1.  y  hae morrhage 
or  innatumatoiy  changes  that  the  stools  will  show  the 
more  characteristic  changes  met  with  in  chronic  pan- 
creatitis. I  have  investigated  the  urine  from  8  cases  of 
acute  pancreatitis  and  1  of  glycosuria  caused  by  that 
disease.  Of  the  8  bile  was  present  in  4,  a  proportion 
corresponding  to  Egdhal's  percentage  cf  cases  In  which 
regurgitation  of  bile  into  theductof  Wirsung  was  probably 
associated  with  the  onset  of  the  disease.  A  pathological 
excess  of  urobilin,  pointing  to  the  presence  of  cholargitis, 
was  present  in  6.  Acetone  and  aceto- acetic  acid  were  found 
In  the  urines  of  6  cases,  often  in  large  amounts,  but  no  trace 
could  be  discovered  in  3.  Five  (bowed  a  well  marked 
deposit  of  small  calcium  oxalate  crystals,  such  as  1  have 
shown  to  be  present  in  the  urine  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  chronic  pancreatitis.  Woolsey  has  stated 
that  glycosuria  exits  in  10  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  acute 
pancreatitis,  but  no  dextrose  was  found  in  any  of  my  cases 
examined  in  the  acute  stage.  The  case  of  chronic  glycos- 
uria following  acute  pancreatitis  had  0  95  per  cent,  of 
sugar  when  I  examined  the  urine  a  year  after  his  recovery 
from  the  operation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  8  75  grains 
per  ounce  immediately  before  the  operation  l  As  Woolsey 
states,  however,  that  sugar  may  be  present  in  the  first  c'ay 
or  two  and  disappear  later,  it  is  possible  that  an  earlier 
examination  than  I  was  able  to  make  might  have  demon- 
strated its  presence  in  some  of  these  cases.  No  maltose 
or  free  pentose  could  be  demonstrated  in  any  of  the  cases 
I  have  examined.  In  1904  I  described  a  method  of  ex- 
amining the  urine  in  suspected  cases  of  pancreatic 
disease,  and  referred  to  the  results  obtained  in  3  cases 
of  acute  pancreatitis.  I  subsequently  investigated  speci- 
mens of  urine  from  2  other  cases  by  this  method  and 
found  that,  as  in  the  first  3,  they  gave  a  well-marked 
"  A-reaction,"  consisting  of  fine  crystals  that  rapidly  dis- 
solved in  33  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  "B- reac- 
tion "  was  negative  or  gave  a  much  less  marked  deposit 
than  that  yielded  by  the  '  A"  method.  This  method  oi 
analysis  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  beirig  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  experience  and  f hill  of  the 
observer,  and  it  also  required  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
for  its  completion.  By  the  improved  method  which  I 
now  employ  these  objections  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
cv.-rcome,  the  personal  element  has  been  largely  elimi- 
nated, so  that  now  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and 
manipulative  skill  are  required,  and  it  is  often  possible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  here  to  describe  the  method  in  detail,  as  a  toll 
account  has  been  given  in  the  British  Mkdicai.  Journal, 
May  19th,  1906,  aud  the  Transaction*  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirargical  Society,  1906,  but  I  may  mention  an  additional 
point  of  some  value  in  making  a  provisional  diagnosis, 
and  that  is,  that  when  it  is  found  that  the  filtrate  obtained 
after  treatment  of  the  specimen  with  basic  lead  acetate 
comes  through  turbid,  in  spite  of  careful  and  repeated 
filtration,  or  the  filtrate  becomes  cloudy  on  standing  for  a 
few  mlnntes  a  positive  reaction  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be 
obtained.  Three  eases  have  been  examined  by  this 
method  and  all  gave  a  well  marked  reaction  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  completion  of  the  experimf  nt.  The  turbidity 
of  the  lead  acetate  filtrate  I  have  just  mentioned  was 
observed  in  each  instance. 

The  first  case  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mayo  Robson. 
At  operation  a  gall  stone  was  found  In  the  common  duct,  ana 
there  ?ras  gangrenous  pancreatitis.  The  patient  recovered  *nd 
an  examination  of  the  urine  a  fortnight  after  the  operation 
showed  that  the  "  pancreatic"  reaction  in  the  urine,  wnlcUlind 
previously  been  well  marked,  was  then  less  characteristic,  and 
a  month  later  it  had  almost  disappeared.  The  second,  also 
under  Mr.  Mayo  Robson,  was  a  woman  who  for  six  years  had 
suffered  at  intervals  from  spasm  and  jaundice.  She  bad  bad 
influenza  six  weeks  before  she  waefirstseen.  Fortwo  days  sbe 
had  vomited  nrach,  and  complained  of  an  acute  epigastric  pain 
radiating  ta  the  left  shoulder  blade.  There  was  an  epigastric 
tumour,  and  the  stools  were  said  to  be  pale,  although  bo 
specimen  could  be  obtained  for  examination.  The  urine  gave 
a  characteristic  "  pancreatic"  reaction.  The  patient  died  Hie 
day  after  the  examination  was  made,  but  no  post  mortem 
examination  was  allowed  Clinically,  however,  It  was  a  well- 
marked  case  of  acute  pancreatitis. 

The  third  case  was  in  a  medical  man  on  whom  Mr.  Mayo 
Eobson  operated.     At  the  operation  ftffuae  jat  peerqgfo 
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was  found  in  the  abdomen,  the  pancreas  was  acutely 
Inflamed,  but  no  gall  stones  could  be  found.  The  urine 
contained  a  trace  of  bile,  and  a  specimen  passed  the  day 
before  the  operation  gave  a  well-marked  "pancreatic" 
reaction.  Subsequent  to  the  operation  the  "pancreatic" 
reaction  diminished  in  intensity  and  finally  disap- 
peared. The  patient  is  now  in  good  health.  The 
fourth  case  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Fison  of  Salis- 
bury, and  a  full  account  of  it  was  given  in  the  Lancet  of 
June  4th,  1904.  It  was  a  case  of  acute  pancreatitis  with 
fat  necrosis,  and  proved  fatal.  The  results  of  the  urinary 
examination  suggested  an  acute  pancreatitis  occurring  in 
a  pancreas  already  damaged  by  past  inflammatory  changes. 
The  fifth  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Tabb  of  Greenwich. 
It  was  a  case  of  well  marked  pancreatitis,  and  the  patient 
died.  The  urine  gave  a  characteristic  "pancreatic" 
reaction. 

The  sixth  case  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Giflord  Xash  of 
Bedford.  The  patient  had  suflered  from  dyspepsia  and  occa- 
sional epigastric  pain  for  six  months  before  the  onset  of  the 
acute  symptoms.  On  December  3rd,  1905,  she  was  seized  with 
sudden  violent  epigastric  pain,  she  vomited,  and  became 
collapsed.  On  December  96h  there  was  an  epigastric  swelling 
and  a  distended  gall'  bladder  but  no  jaundice.  On 
December  15th  Mr.  Nash  operated  upon  her,  and  found  fat 
necrosis  and  a  cavity  containing  bloody  fluid,  giving  the 
reactions  of  pancreatlo  fluid  behind  the  stomach.  She 
died  on  January  26th.  A  specimen  of  urine  examined  on 
January  2nd  showed  many  fine  crystals  dissolving  in  33  per 
cent,  sulphuric  aoid  in  five  to  ten  seconds  by  the  improved  or 
C  reaction.  With  a  specimen  obtained  a  few  days  later, 
however,  no  reaction  could  at  first  be  obtained,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  urine  had  been  made  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid 
that  it  was  secured.  Two  other  samples,  one  of  which  was 
taken  the  day  before  the  patient  died,  gave  a  well-marked 
result,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  In  this  instance  the  reaction 
did  not  diminish  or  disappear  after  the  operation  as  it  did  in 
those  which  recovered.  The  seventh  case  was  in  a  boy  of  10 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Edgecombe  of  Harrogate.  On  April  22nd, 
1906,  he  had  an  attack  of  mumps.  On  April  27th  there  was 
epigastric  pain  and  vomiting.  The  next  day  tenderness  and 
swelling  in  the  pancreatic  region  were  found  ;  the  temperature 
was  102°  and  the  pulse  105.  A  specimen  of  urine  gave  a  well- 
marked  "  pancreatic  "  reaction.  The  patient  recovered.  This 
was  one  of  four  cases  showing  evidence  of  pancreatic  trouble 
in  an  outbreak  of  mumps  involving  thirty-two  boys  in  a 
school. 

The  eighth  case  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lambert,  of 
Lincoln.  There  was  abdominal  tenderness,  with  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  pancreatic  region,  vomiting,  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  slight  jaundice.  The  urine  gave  well- 
marked  "pancreatic"  reaction,  and  the  stools  were,  later, 
clay-coloured.  In  the  ninth  case  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  urine  until  a  year  after  the  onset 
of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  the  patient  was  then  suffering 
from  glycosuria.  The  urine  gave  a  "  pancreatic  "  reaction, 
such  as  I  have  found  in  cases  of  pancreatic  diabetes.  The 
case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Glfford  Nash  in  the  Lanctt  of 
November  1st,  1902.  I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  a  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Cassidy  in  the  current  volume  (xxxiv)  of 
the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  as  it  is  the  only 
published  case  of  acute  pancreatitis,  excepting  my  own, 
in  which  the  urine  has  been  examined  for  the  "pan- 
creatic "  reaction.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  7  who,  three 
days  previous  to  his  admission,  had  been  run  over  by  a 
furniture  van,  two  wheels  passing  over  the  abdomen.  He 
was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Clutton,  who  found  fat  necrosis  of 
the  omentum  and  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach. 
On  April  3rd  fat  was  found  in  the  stools.  On  April  17th 
the  urine  gave  a  positive  A-reaction  and  a  negative 
B-reaction  by  the  old  method,  thus  pointing  to  there 
being  active  pancreatitis.  On  May  3rd,  however,  six  days 
before  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  cured,  both  the 
A  and  B  reactions  were  found  to  be  negative. 

Dr.  Newton  Pitt  (London)  inquired  as  to  the  frequency 
of  recovery  without  operation  of  cases  of  acute  pan- 
creatitis, and  referred  to  the  only  case  he  had  seen  recover 
unoperated  on.  A  man,  aged  50,  on  his  voyage  from 
America,  had  been  exposed  to  very  wet,  cold  weather,  and 
had  received  a  slight  blow  on  the  epigastrium.  This  was 
followed  twenty- four  hours  later  by  collapse,  severe 
vomiting,  complete  constipation,  rapid  pulse,  slight 
pyrexia,  and  extreme  collapse,  with  llvidlty.  On  exami- 
nation great  distension  and  tenderness  were  found  above 
the  umbilicus.  The  condition  was  so  grave  that  it  was 
thought  he  was  too  ill  to  allow  of  exploration.  The  con- 
dition was  looked  upon  as  one  of  acute  pancreatitis.    The 


man's  condition  slowly  Improved,  and  he  ultimately 
recovered  completely.  He  also  referred  to  an  acute  ease 
now  under  his  care  where  the  cause  appeared  to  be  due  to 
an  intestinal  infection  starting  from  a  foul  condition  of 
the  mouth  and  profound  anaemia.  The  onset  was  typical, 
although  the  diagnosis  was  not  clear  at  first  and  very 
acute,  and  a  tender,  hard  swelling  developed  in  the  right 
hypochondriutn,  which  on  exploration  was  found  to  be  a 
mass  of  fat  necrosis,  with  a  collection  of  bile-stained 
bloody  serum.  The  sac  in  front  of  the  pancreas  was 
drained,  and  suppuration  had  persisted  for  four  months 
since  then.  In  this  case  the  urine  had  failed  to  give  the- 
pancreatlc  reaction. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Moore  (Manchester)  said :  The  records  of 
acute  pancreatitis  and  my  own  experience  would  appear 
to  show  a  tendency  for  this  condition  to  arise  in  well 
nourished  or  obese  subjects  and  in  those  addicted  to 
alcoholism  and  in  whom  there  is  commonly  a  history  of- 
anomalous  attacks  of  dyspepsia.  In  the  manifestations 
of  what  generally  proves  to  be  the  terminal  attack  the 
essential  characteristics  appear  to  be  the  sudden  onset  of 
very  acute  abdominal  pain,  rapidly  becoming  paroxysmal, 
and  localizing  itself  in  the  epigastrium  or  occasionally  in 
the  appendicular  region,  associated  with  local  resistance 
and  tenderness,  of  vomiting  which  is  persistent  and  pro- 
fuse, the  vomit  at  first  containing  food  remnants,  later 
consisting  of  a  bile-stained  fluid,  an  acceleration  of  the 
pulse-rate  to  110  or  more,  an  elevation  of  temperature  to 
101°  or  more,  and  a  condition  of  very  profound  collapse 
with  perhaps  cyanosis  of  the  extremities.  In  contrast  to 
perforative  peritonitis  it  would  seem  that  acute  pancreatitis 
is  peculiar  In  the  intensely  ill  aspect  of  the  patient, 
although  Bornhaupt  has  expressed  the  opposite  opinion. 
As  an  occasional  and  misleading  manifestation  acute 
maniacal  delirium  occurred  in  two  cases  which  have  come 
within  my  cognizance,  In  one  of  which,  reported  with  Dr. 
E.  S.  Reynolds,  this  along  with  other  symptoms  led  him 
to  Buspect  acute  atropine  poisoning.  Bearing  on  the  inci- 
dence and  prognosis  of  acute  pancreatitis  it  is  of  Interest 
to  consider  the  possibility  whether  the  so-called  dyspeptic 
attacks  from  which  these  patients  suffer  may  not  b 
manifestations  of  slight  attacks  of  pancreatip 
inflammation. 

Dr.  Poynton  (London)  mentioned  a  case  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis  in  which  there  was  well-marked  evidence  of 
infarction  and  considerable  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting. 
After  death,  among  other  lesions,  an  infarct  was  found  in 
the  pancreas  with  surrounding  pancreatitis.  He  would 
like  to  hear  from  Professor  Osier  whether  acute 
pancreatitis  was  a  condition  associated  with  malig- 
nant endocarditis,  for  there  appeared  to  him  such 
essentials  present  as  bacteria  circulating  in  the 
general  blood  stream  which  when  localized  in  an  organ 
such  as  the  pancreas  produced  toxins.  Although  some- 
what beside  the  point,  he  would  ask  if  Professor  Osier 
associated  the  acute  acholia  of  children  with  acute  pan- 
creatic disease. 

Dr.  Henry  Davy  (Exeter)  mentioned  a  case  simulating- 
appendicitis  with  a  temperature  of  103°  and  tenderness 
over  appendix,  followed  by  partial  recovery  and  relapse 
with  another  partial  recovery,  but  with  a  great  complaint 
of  weight  in  pit  of  stomach.  About  two  months  after  the 
second  partial  recovery  the  epigastric  region  was  found 
occupied  by  a  large  cyst,  which  on  operation  was  found 
to  be  connected  with  the  pancreas  and  to  contain  2  or 
21  pints  of  fluid.  This  was  drained,  the  wound  eventually 
closed,  and  the  patient  now,  four  or  five  years  after  opera- 
tion, was  apparently  quite  well. 

Professor  Northrup  (New  York)  said :  I  wish  tc  • 
emphasize  the  value  of  such  a  discussion  as  this. 
Before  '49  there  was  no  gold  in  California.  Many  years 
ago,  before  an  old  friend  of  Professor  Osier— Reginald 
v.  Fltz  (Harvard)— came  from  Boston  to  New  York,  1 
for  one  had  never  heard  of  pancreatitis  as  a  live  question 
of  diagnosis.  Once  there  was  no  appendicitis,  no  scurvy 
in  infants ;  in  another  form  of  expression,  there  was  nc 
gold  in  California.  I  wish  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
President  of  this  Section  for  bringing  up  for  discussion 
the  subject  of  diagnosis  of  acute  pancreatitis. 

Dr.  Tyson  (Folkestone)  said:  Although  many  cases  of 
pancreatitis,  as  the  previous  speakers  have  mentioned, 
are  often  mistaken  for  some  other  diseases,  yet  there  it ffl 
a  condition,  namely,  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery,  which   in  my  opinion  most  closely  resembles  an 
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attack  of  pancreatitis.  The  symptoms  and  signs  are  In 
both  almost  similar,  namely,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain, 
tenderness  and  swelling,  and  collapse.  Some  haemorrhage 
from  the  rectum  often  follows  the  condition  of  superior 
mesenteric  embolism,  and  may  be  diagnostic. 

Professor  Nolan  (Cairo)  confirmed  Dr.  Tyson's  remarks, 
and  mentioned  a  case  of  thrombosis  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  traumatic  in  origin,  which  simulated 
pancreatitis,  and  presented  symptoms  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction with  slight  jaundice.  At  the  necropsy  there  was 
found  commencing  gangrene  of  2i  metres  of  the  small 
Intestine,  the  pancreas  being  normal. 

Reply, 
Professor  Osler,  In  reply,  said  he  had  met  with  several 
Instances  of  angina  pectoris  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
were  abdominal,  and  he  was  not  therefore  surprised  from 
Dr.  Cammidge's  list  that  acute  pancreatitis  had  been 
diagnosed  as  angina  pectoris.  The  great  majority  of  the 
cases  not  operated  on  probably  went  on  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion; the  fact  was  that  the  patients  were  often  in  so  low  a 
condition  as  to  discourage  operative  help.  The  clinical 
picture  of  acute  pancreatitis  was  as  a  rule  much  more 
severe  than  that  of  acute  perforative  peritoni Us.  It  was 
quite  possible  that  eoeliac  disease  had  an  association 
with  the  pancreas.  Blood  in  the  stools  differentiated 
embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  from  a:ute 
pancreatitis. 

iOPEN-AIR    ROOF   WARDS    ON    METROPOLITAN 
HOSPITALS. 

By  W.  P.  NoRTHRUr,  M.D.New  York, 

'Professor  oi  Pediatrics  X;w  York  University  and  Bellevue  Hospital 

Medical  College  :  Attending  Physician  Presbyterian  and 

Foundling  Hospitals  ;  Consulting  Physician  to 

the  Hospitals  of  New  York  Health 

Department. 

The  Presbyterian  Ho3pital,  New  York  City,  has  recently 
built,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  and  only  open-air  roof 
ward,  and  since  I  know  all  about  this  one  and  nothing  of 
eny  other,  I  limit  my  paper  to  a  discussion  of  it.  I  shall 
speak  of : 

1.  Its  construction  and  appointments. 

2.  Its  function. 

3.  The  general  impression  of  Its  usefulness  after 
experience. 

The  children's  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  had 
outgrown  Its  accommodations.  Furthermore,  a  daily 
sojourn  in  the 
open  had  been 
adopted  as  a 
regular  thera- 
peutic mea- 
sure. We  were 
sending  cases 
to  the  roof  by 
elevator.  This 
wasibegun  in 
the  month  of 
May.  By  the 
following'mid- 
winter  more 
and  more 
cases  were 
regularly  sent, 
and  the  winter 
being  mild  we 
soon  found  It 
practicable  to 
send  them  up 
for  two  to  six 
hours  a  day, 
even  when  the 
snow  -  shovel 
had  to  berused 
first.      The 


Open  roof,  before  w 


very  much  pleased  to  eay  that  Mrs.  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt,  sen.,  became  Interested  in  the  scheme,  and  she  and 
her  husband  volunteered  to  finance  the  building  of  such 
a  structure. 

1.  Construction  and  Appointments. 
The  rool  ward  consists  of  a  steel  shed  facing  the  south, 
an  open  platform  surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence,  and  a 
sun  room  into  which  open  the  stair  and  elevator  doors. 
One-half  oi  the  shed  is  on  the  east  and  one-half  on  the 
west  side  of  the  central  sun  room ;  the  two  separated 
halves  accommodate  the  two  sexes,  but  are  connected  by 
a  broad  platform  passage  to  the  south  of  the  sun  room. 
There  are  also  the  necessary  warmed  service  rooms,  closets 
for  linen  and  bedding,  dishes  and  utensils,  steam  tables, 
hot  and  cold  water ;  in  fact,  the  usual  conveniences  of  a 
hospital  ward.  The  mental  picture  will  be  clearer  by 
summarizing. 

The  medical  pavilion  of  four  stories  extends  east  and 
west;  the  roof  is  flat,  tiled,  surrounded  by  a  high  wire 
fence.  In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  the  steel  shed,  the 
sun  room,  elevator  shaft,  and  accompanying  stairway. 
The  sheds  flank  the  sun  room  east  and  west,  the  open 
platform  completes  the  circuit  of  the  sun  room  on  the 
east,  south,  and  west.  The  entire  new  structure  covers 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  roof,  the  remaining 
three-quarters  serving  for  a  useful  promenade.  The 
extent  of  the  new  structure  east  and  west  is  approxi- 
mately 80  ft,  north  and  south  55  ft.  The  depth  of  the 
steel  shed  is  25  ft.,  its  height  in  the  south  opening 
approximately  11  ft.,  and  in  the  north  closed  extremity 
8  ft.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  photographs  that  there  Is  a 
short  sharp  break  in  the  roof  above  the  opening,  thus 
securing  good  drainage,  a  sort  of  protecting  apron,  and  a 
lofty  air  space  within.  The  photographs  will,  I  trust, 
make  complete  the  mental  picture. 

If  a  '•  horse  shed  "  Is  as  familiar  an  object  in  England  as 

it  Is  in  America  I   need  not  describe  it  further.    The 

familiar  illustration  is  the  horse  shed  at  the  rear  of  the 

country  church  grounds.    The  shed  is  deep  enough  to 

allow  a  horse  and  carriage  to  be  driven  straight  into  it  at 

right  angles  and  thus  be  entirely  protected  from   the 

weather. 

This  design  is  admirably  adapted    to    our    purposes. 

I  Peep  in  the  cavity  of  the  shed  a  patient  In  bed  is  pro- 

I  teeted  from  storm  and  winds,  and  supplied  with  gently- 

I  flowing  fresh  air.    It  is  rather  surprising,  too,  how  mild 

1  the  atmosphere  is,  even  in  severely  cold  weather,  in  this 

dead  end  of 
diffused  atmo- 
sphere. It  will 
be  noted  that 
all  beds  are  on 
wheels. 

In  our  shed 
there  are  win- 
dows on  the 
east,  north,  and 
west  sides 
which  can  be 
fieely  opened 
in  warm 
weather.  The 
shed  backs  up 
against  the 
extreme  north- 
ern boundary 
of  the  roof,  the 
platform  lying 
before  the  open 
southern  side. 
The  floor  of 
the  shed  and 
platform  Is 
level  with  the 
floor     of      the 
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elevator  door  was  wide  enough  for  children's  cribs  but  not 
wide  enough  for  adults'  beds.  You  will  note  that  all  these 
experiences  were  with  children. 

The  result  of  one  winter's  experience  in  treating  children 
with  acute  febrile  disease  by  a  daily  airing,  was  sufficiently 
good  to  justify  an  appeal  to  the  authorities  for  a  protecting 
structure  on  the  roof,  such  as  would  enable  the  children 
to  remain  in  the  open  air  all  day  and  all  night.    We  are 


sun  room,  is  of  painted  canva9  over  wood,  like  the  deck  of  a 
ship.  The  building  laws  of  New  York  require  that  this 
should  all  be  supported  on  a  4  in.  cement  and  concrete  foun- 
dation. There  is  an  air  space  between  this  foundation  and 
the  original  tile  roof.  The  whole  steel  structure  is  bolted  to 
the  steel  structrre  below. 

2.  Function, 
The  roof  ward  is  at  present  an  adjunct  to  the  ward 
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service  available  for  adults  and  children,  male  and  female, 
medical  and  surgical.  It  does  not  increase  the  total 
number  of  hospital  beds. 

Since  April  26th  six  to  twelve  cribs  of  children  have 
been  night  and  day  on  the  roof.  For  that  length  of  time 
the  roof  ward  has  functionated,  so  far  as  children  are  con- 
cerned, as  a  regular  ward,  night  and  day,  through  all 
varieties  of  weather.    I  must  remind  you  that  the  shed  is 


I  waste  no  words  on  the  good  effects  of  two,  to  six,  or 
twenty-four  hours  in  open  air  for  convalescents,  nor  is 
this  the  place  to  ventilate  my  particular  method  of 
treating  acute  pneumonia  in  the  open  air.  I  would  only 
say  that  it  is  reserved  for  seme  of  you  to  witness  the 
improvement  in  the  mental  status,  and  the  joy  which* 
glows  in  the  countenance  of  a  convalescent  on  being  for 
the  first  time,  after  prostrating  illness,  wheeled  out  on  the 
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deep  north  and  south,  and  the  storms  are  still  further 
hindered  from  entering  by  canvas  awnings  extending 
20  ft.  and  more  to  the  Eouth  ;  there  are  also  side  curtains, 
which  can  be  lowered. 

Thus  far  the  roof  ward  has  been  used  fcr  children  con- 
fined to  bed  needing  a  limited  amount  of  attention.  They 
have  been  cases  of  empyema  and  appendicitis  after  opera- 
tion, endocarditis,  anaemia  from  any  canse,  adult  con- 
valescents from  any  of  the  wasting  diseases  in  beds 
raised  on  trucks  or  in  wheel  chairs,  surgical  cases  on 
cru'ehes,  etc.  (The  pictures  show  the  design  of  trucks  ior 
adult  and  children's  beds.)  So  it  appears  for  children  we 
have  an  open-air  roof  ward  fully  equipped  ;  for  adults  we 
have  a  day  resort — a  roof  garden. 

I  shall  show  you  plans  of  a  new  open-air  roof  ward 
about  to  be  built  on  a  neighbouring  hospital,  which  plans 
I  consider  ideal  according  to  our  present  light.  These 
plans  have  been  drawn  under  my  personal  supervision, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning  them. 
This  will  be  truly  an  open-air  roof  ward  in  the  fullest 
sense,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  degrees  of  severity  of  cases, 
medical  and  surgical. 


roof  garden.  Central  Park  lies  just  before  hie  eyes,  an© 
he  feels  the  warm  glow  of  the  Bun.  -  S,_ 

Of  first  importance  it  is  for  me  to  say  that  thus  far'nc 
one  has  caught  cold  in  the  open  air — neither  infant, child, 
or  nurse.  We  have  had  the  same  backward  cold  spring 
that  you  have  had  in  England.  It  has  been  a  sorry  spring 
for  trying  this  experiment,  but  nothing  has  occurred  tc 
cause  a  single  regret.  When  the  mornings  have  bees 
especially  raw  and  cold,  the  children's  cribs — which  are,  a: 
you  see,  all  on  wheels — are  rolled  into  the  Bun.  room_  for 
"  grooming  "  purposes. 

The  need  of  regular  open-air  treatment  has  established 
its  claims  already.  The  results  of  our  experiment  have 
made  us  all  the  more  convinced  that  nothing  can  take  Its 
place.  It  is  the  loitering  rracyhcurs  in  the  open  that 
does  the  good.  There,  too,  the  patient  must  be  comfort- 
able. The  patients  should  have  no  cause  to  dread  going 
out.  The  patient  must  be  made  comfortable.  Let  there  be 
no  arbitrary  limit  to  blankets  and  hot-water  bottles  at 
first.  Gradually  these  are  called  for  less  and  less.  There 
is  no  such  sleep  as  a  child  gets  in  the  open  air,  no  sock 
appetites  as  they  acquire  in  living  in  the  open. 
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Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  will  be  our  first  Imitator, 
and  will  far  surpass  our  first  experiment. 

3.  General  Impression  of  the  Experiment. 
The  usefulness  of  the  roof  ward  his  impressed  Itself  on 
the  visiting  staff  of  the  hoapital.  on  the  Board  of  managing 
trustees,  on  the  interne  staff,  and  nursing  staff.  This,  I 
argue,  i.s  the  first  and  most  critical  judgement  to  secure. 
Three  other  hospitals  have  planned  to  imitate. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Watson  Williams  (Bristol)  said  he  welcomed  Dr. 
Northrup's  pater,  as  he  had  had  the  advantage  O- 
inspecting  the  roof  wards  under  Dr.  Northrup's  guidance, 
and  of  seeing  the  happy  conditions  under  which  the 
patients  were  placed.  He  felt,  however,  that  although  it 
was  at  first  difficult  to  agree  with  the  idea  of  placing 
patients  in  acute  pneumonia  aud  other  acute  febrile  state*' 
in  the  open  air  with  mow  all  around,  yet  on  reflection  they 
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must  realize  that  it  was  only  a  more  physiological  and 
certainly  more  pleasant  method  of  applying  a  principle 
that  they  had  already  accepted  when  they  utilized  cold 
baths  and  ice  pack  in  similar  diseases  and  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  Jones  (Sydney,  N.S.W.)  said  that, 
as  an  advocate  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  for  twenty  years  or  moie,  he  had  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  Professor  Northrup's  paper  and  demon- 
stration. He  was,  however,  under  the  impression  that  he 
had  read  of  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  treated  on  the 
balconies  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital  for  Consumption 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  After  all,  when  they 
remembered  the  bactericidal  effects  of  pure  fresh 
air,  they  should  not  perhaps  be  surprised  at  its  bene- 
ficial effect  in  all  acute  pulmonary  affections.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  fresh  air  treatment  would  have  a 
much  wider  application  in  the  near  future.  Professor 
Northrup's  paper  should  surely  help  to  remove  the  fears 
which  some  practitioners  still  had  of  placing  their  febrile 
patients  in  the  open  air.  As  a  deplorable  contrast  to  this 
plan  he  would  mention  that  not  long  since  he  visited  a 
sanatorium  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  practice  was,  by  means  of  steam  heaters,  to 
maintain  a  constant  temperature  of  60°  F.  The  results 
were,  as  might  be  imagined,  disastrous,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned. 

Reply. 
Professor  Northrup,  in  reply,  said :  Perhaps  I  am 
identified  with  a  threefold  fad — namely,  roof  playgrounds 
on  private  houses  in  New  York  City,  with  open-air  treat- 
ment of  pneumonia,  and  with  the  building  of  the  first 
open-air  ward  on  the  roof  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York.  If  there  is  any  comfort  to  be  extracted  from 
all  this  It  Is  that  the  physicians  practising  in  the  lower 
east  side  districts  are  able  to  open  the  windows  a  little  in 
cases  of  acute  febrile  disease.  This  is  truly  a  rapid 
advance  for  a  generation  and  a  half,  for  you  know  the 
people  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  closing  and 
pasting  up  of  the  windows.  If  I  have  helped  to  open  the 
window  an  inch  I  am  pleased  with  the  success. 


A.  CASE    OF    LYMPHADENOMA    TEEATED    BY 
X-RAYS. 

By  J.  Miohell  Clarke,  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab.,  F.R.C.P., 

Professor  of  Medicine,   University  College,    Bristol  ;    Physician    to 
Bristol  (jeueral  Hospital. 

The  following  case  is  recorded  as  showing  the  beneficial 
effect  of  x  rays  in  lymphadenoma  : 

Albert  C.  first  came  under  observation  in  May,  1904,  aged 
10  years.  Family  history  unimportant.  The  patent  had 
scarlet  fever  at  7  years.  He  was  admitted  with  signs  of 
nephritis,  namely,  a  moderate  degree  of  anasarca,  effusion  into 
the  pleural  cavities,  with  albumen,  hyaline  and  granular  casts, 
but  no  blood,  in  the  urine,  whose  specific  gravity  was  1028. 
At  this  date  there  were  many  enlarged  glands  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  discrete,  the  largest  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
No  enlarged  glands  elsewhere,  and  liver  and  spleen  not  felt, 
tinder  ordinary  treatment  the  signs  of  renal  disease  cleared 
up,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  albumen,  and 
occasionally  a  few  hyaline  and  granular  casts,  which  remained 
throughout  the  case.  The  glands  slowly  Increased  in  size, 
whilst  showing  no  tendency  to  coalesce,  and  with  do  implica- 
tion of  the  skin.  From  August  13th  to  27th  he  had  live  appli- 
cations of  the  x  rays,  which  resulted  in  a  rapid  diminution  of 
the  glandular  swellings  and  he  left  hospital  in  fair  health  at 
the  latter  date. 

In  October,  1904,  he  returned  on  account  of  the  Increased 
growth  in  the  cervical  glands,  which  now  formed  two  huge 
masses  on  each  sid3  of  the  neck,  most  on  the  right,  making 
two  lobolated  tumours  bounded  by  angle  of  jaw,  mastoid,  cricoid 
cartilage,  inner  end  of  clav'cle  to  within  1  in.  of  mid-line  of 
neck  behind.  They  showed  no  sign  of  inflammation  or  of 
breaking  down,  they  were  not  very  hard  but  elastic,  and  were 
discrete.  There  was  one  enlarged  gland  in  the  right  axilla, 
and  a  few  of  moderate  size  in  each  inguinal  region.  Liver  and 
spleen  slightly  enlarged. 

From  November  19th,  until  December  23rd,  1904,  he 
had  twelve  applications  of  the  x  rays  of  five  to  ten  minutes' 
duration  each  time.  Improvement  was  observed  after  the 
first  dose ;  the  glands  became  softer,  more  discrete,  and  were 
rapidly  reduced  in  size,  the  circumference  of  the  neck  falling 
from  17  in.  to  12  in.  The  urine  remained  as  before  this 
treatment;  average  quantity  32  r  z.  daily,  specific  gravity  1014, 
Blight  trace  of  albumen.    Temperature  normal  throughout. 

He  left  the  hospital  to  return  on  April  14tb,  1905,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  felt  well  until  April  1st,  when  he  suffered 


from  malaise,  the  cervical  glands  began  to  enlarge,  and  oedema 
of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  chest  reappeared.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  material  change  in  his  condition  and  he  was  not  seen 
again  until  August  29tb,  1905.  The  cervical  glandular  swellings 
were  again  much  larger  ;  the  axillary  and  inguinal  glands  slightly 
enlarged  ;  there  was  dullness  over  the  manubrium  and  over 
the  first  three  dorEal  spines,  attributed  to  enlarged  mediastinal 
glands.  The  liver  reached  to  the  level  of  the  umbilious  and 
there  was  a  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Temperature 
normal.  Urine  as  before.  There  was  more  decided  anaemia 
than  before  (see  chart).  A  course  of  x-ray  treatment  was  now 
carried  out  from  September  6th  to  November  16th,  1905  ;  thirty- 
five  applications,  each  of  ten  to  twelve  minutes'  duration,  with 
the  lamp  at  4  in.,  over  both  sides  of  the  neck  and  sometimes 
over  the  spleen.  Under  thN  treatment  the  right  cervical 
glands  were  reduced  to  small,  hard  kernels  ;  the  leit  this  time 
showed  less  diminution.  The  treatment  was  once  suspended 
for  a  few  days  on  account  of  redness  of  the  skin.  The  general 
condition  improved  and  the  blood  showed  a  marked  rise  in 
haemoglobin  and  red  cells  and  a  fall  in  the  leucocytes.  The 
urine  was  unaffected.  The  liver  was  also  greatly  reduced  in 
size,  the  tip  of  the  spleen  could  ODly  just  be  ffalt,  and  the  dull- 
ness over  the  manubrium  sterni  disappeared.  He  was  sent  to 
the  convalescent  home  and  wbs  not  seen  again  until  May  lOtb, 
1906,  when  he  was  readmitted  with  pneumonia,  of  which  he 
died  on  May  12th.  Until  this  time  he  had  apparently  remained 
in  fairly  good  condition. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  made  thirty-six  hours 
after  death,  the  body  was  somewhat  emaciated.  The  cervical 
glands  were  enlarged  on  each  side,  and  chains  of  enlarged 
glands  extended  alongside  of  the  trachea  and  In  the  posterior 
mediastinum  to  the  roots  of  the  luDgs,  where  the  bronchial 
glands  were  enlarged  and  also  deeply  pigmented  ;  the  tracheal 
gland  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  enlarged 
glands  varied  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  they 
were  discrete,  firm,  and  on  seoiion  pale  and  elastic ;  there 
was  no  sign  of  suppuration  ;  the  gland  capsules  were  slightly 
thickened. 

There  were  some  recent  adhesions  over  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
ri5ht  lung,  which  showed  incomplete  consolidation  ;  the  lower 
lohe  cf  the  left  lung  was  congested. 

In  the  heart  the  ventricles  were  moderately  dilated,  the  wall 
of  the  left  ventricle  was  very  pale  and  rather  soft. 

Abdomen — Peritoneum  normal ;  no  ascites,  no  enlargement 
of  glands  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  haemolymph 
glands  weie  not  enlarged. 

The  liver  wa3  smooth,  and  weighed  21b.  8oz.  On  surface  and 
section  were  scattered  numerous  lymphadenomatous  nodules, 
mostly  quite  small,  the  largest  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  peri- 
phery of  the  liver  lobes  was  pale,  apparently  fatty.  No  waxy 
change. 

Spleen  of  moderate  size,  red,  smooth.  On  section  were  seen 
numerous  pale,  firm,  rounded  nodules,  like  those  in  the  liver, 
raised  above  the  surface,  and  the  largest  measured  i  in.  to  i  in. 
In  diameter.  The  pulp  showed,  in  addition,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Maipighlan  bodies,  firm  rounded  areas,  resembling 
a  waxy  spleen,  and  staining  faintly  with  iodine,  but  not  so 
translucent  as  In  waxy  disease. 

Kidneys  large,  smooth;  capsules  stripped  fairly  well.  The 
cortex  was  swollen — cortex  to  medulla  as  1  to  2£;  inter- 
pyramidal  cortex  swollen  ;  it  waB  pale,  smooth,  with  small 
whitish  dots  and  streaks.  Pyramids  slightly  injected.  Note. 
— All  the  organs  appeared  anaemic  and  dry,  and  the  total 
amount  of  blood  in  the  body  appeared  small. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  showed  commencing  red  hepatization.  The  tissues  were 
hardened  slowly  in  Miiller's  fluid,  and  subsequently  in  alcohol. 
Sections  of  the  organs  were  stained  in  haematoxylin  and  eosln, 
Van  (jiessen's  stain,  rubin  and  rosin,  etc. 

The  glands  showed  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  chronic  or 
fibroid  type  of  lymphadenoma.  The  capsule  was  only  slightly 
thickened.  The  connective  tissue  of  the  framework  of 
the  gland  was  over  large  areas  very  much  increased  in  amount, 
and  the  cellular  tissue  in  these  areas  largely  replaced  by 
coarse  bands  of  connective  tissue.  This,  again,  over  large 
areas,  had  undergone  a  hyaline  transformation.  In  other 
parts  of  the  gland  and  in  glands  where  the  process  was  less 
advanced  the  cellular  element  predominated.  In  the  glands 
in  which  the  change  was  most  advanced  the  cellular  elements 
were  scanty.  They  consisted  of  the  ordinary  cells  found  in 
lymphadenoma,1  lymphoid  cells,  endothelioid  cells  varying 
much  in  size,  mostly  large,  some  very  large  with  an  oval, 
indented,  sometimes  rounded,  nucleus,  and  abundant  clear 
protoplasm,  and  giant  cells  with  two  or  more  nuclei,  some 
with  a  row  of  small  nuclei  near  the  periphery  of  the  cells. 
Eosinophlle  cells  were  either  very  scanty  or  absent.  In  some 
parts  the  vessels  showed  periarterial  thickening,  which  had 
become  hyaline,  but  no  endothelial  change.  There  were  also 
some  areas  of  anaemic  necrosis.  In  the  least  diseased  glands 
some  lymph  follicles  could  still  be  seen  under  the  capsule. 
There  was  no  waxy  degeneration  of  the  glands,  and  sections 
stained  for  tubercle  bacilli  gave  a  negative  result. 

The  liver  showed  numerous  nodules  of  lymphadenoma  of  the 
same  structure  as  in  the  glands,  but  giant  cells  fewer.  There 
were  also  small  areas  of  liver  which  had  apparently  undergone 
necrosis. 

The  spleen  presented  a  peculiar  appearance.  There  were 
lymphadenoma  nodules  of  the  same  structure  as  above,  bat 
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Blood  Examination*. 

Date. 

Haemo- 
globin. 

Erythro- 
cytes. 

Leuco- 
cytes. 

Poly- 
morphs. 

Small 
Lympho- 
cytes 

Large 
Mono- 
nuclears. 

Transi- 
tionals. 

Eosino- 
philes. 

Baso- 
phil es. 

Myelo- 
cytes. 

July  4!h.  130»    

Per  cent 
60 

3,670.000 

8.800 

Per  cent 
74.5 

Per  cent. 
11.8 

Per  cent. 
19 

Per  cent. 

0  3 

Per  cent 
1.7 

Per  cent. 
04 

Per  cent. 
06 

October  a-jd  Hdvethber,  1904 

6B 

3,780.000 

15,200 

79.0 

90 

11.0 

- 

10 

- 

10 

(finely 

granular). 

Deoeiiiber.  1904  . 

85 

5,000,000 

27,000t 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

May  1st,  190«              

52 

3,590,000 

18  500 

79  0 

7.9 

11.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

- 

August  29tl.   1905 

„        ...         40 

2,000,000 

12,5001 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

October  15tl.    C J05*    

40 

2,600,000 

6,200 

62.0 

311 

1       - 

- 

2.0 

- 

10 

November  15tl    1905* 

60 

4,160,000 

6,100 

60,0 

19  0 

17  0 

- 

2.0 

1.0 

20 

*  After  x 

rays  from  August  29th. 

Differential  count  a 

t  After  six  weeks'  treatment  ■ 
3  on  May  1st.  1905. 

with  x  rays. 

containing  many  multinuelear  giant  cells  with  reddish  proto- 
plasm ;  som9  appeared  to  be  dividing  actively,  and  others  to 
contain  cell  inclusions.  These  nodales  showed  in  many  parts 
hyaline  swelling  and  degeneration  of  the  interstitial  tissue. 
lu  which  case  the  cell  elements  were  scanty. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  presented  an  appearance  which  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  waxy  (sago)  spleen.  Their  central  vessel 
was  normal,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  affeotion  a  few 
strands  of  connective  tissue  conld  be  seen  passing  out  radially 
from  the  vessel  through  the  Malpighian  body.  At  this  stage  the 
cellular  elements  had  a  normal  appearance.  Later  the  structure 
of  the  body  was  altered  to  consist  of  thick,  radiating  fibroid 
strands,  and,  wher9  most  advanced,  the  cells  between  the 
bands  had  disappeared  ;  in  a  less  advanced  stage  they  could  be 
seen  in  small  numbers,  arjgular,  flattened,  and  atrophic.  This 
fibroid  material  had  later  undergone  some  degeneration, 
wkich  in  appearance  closely  resembled  waxy  degeneration,  and, 
when  fresh,  stained  faintly  with  iodine,  but,  after  hardening, 
gave  no  reaction  with  methyl  violet,  iodine,  safranine,  Nile 
blue,  Unna's  polychrome  methyl  blue,  or  any  other  stain. 
With  picrofuchsin  it  took  a  yellowish  colour.  The  affected 
parts  presented  a  structureless  appearance.  The  arteries  in 
the  pulp,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  spleen,  were  generally 
healthy  and  showed  no  degeneration.  In  a  few  the  coats  were 
thickened.  The  erythrocytes  were  plentiful ;  masses  of  blood 
pigment  ware  seen  in  the  pulp  sinuses  in  places,  generally  near 
the  periphery  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The  reticulum  of 
the  pulp  wa3  generally  somewhat  thickened,  but  not 
degenerated. 

The  kidney  showed  a  moderate  degree  of  chronic  glomerulo- 
nephritis. The  glomeruli  in  the  early  stage  showed  injection 
of  capillaries,  proliferation  in  cells  of  peripheral  and  central 
layer  of  capsule ;  later,  thickening  of  capsule  and  capillary 
tuft,  and  a  round-celled  infiltration  in  neighbourhood  of 
capsule  and  aloDg  afferent  arteriole  ;  later  still,  contraction  of 
the  glomerulus  and  its  conversion  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue, 
la  the  majority  of  the  glomeruli  the  disease  had  not  passed 
beyond  the  ::rst  or  second  stage,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kidney  they  were  healthy.  There  was  also  a  round-celled 
iafiltration  along  the  arteriolae  rectae  of  the  cortex  and  their 
branches.  This  was  capricious  in  distribution,  in  places 
intense,  with  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  these 
there  were  secondary  changes  in  the  adjacent  convoluted 
tubes,  the  epithelium  of  which  was  swollen,  finely  granular, 
whilst  some  tubes  contained  casts.  The  interpyramidal  cortex 
was  also  affected  ;  some  cloudy  swelling  was  present  in  parts, 
as  well  as  casts  in  same  of  the  small  collecting  tubules.  There 
was  nowhere  any  waxy,  hj aline,  or  calcareous  change. 
Pyramids  healthy.    The  other  organs  were  healthy. 

Thia  case  presents  several  points  of  interest.  The  first 
Is  the  striking  and  speedy  effect  of  the  x  rays  on  the 
glandular  enlargements,  which  rapidly  decreased  under 
their  use.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  glands  ceased 
to  be  visible,  they  could  still  be  felt  as  small,  firm 
nodules,  in  the  same  condition  as  found  at  the  post- 
mortem examination.  The  post-mortem  findings  show  that, 
although  the  glands  had  thus  decreased,  the  essential 
change  of  lymphadenoma — that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of 
the  endothelloid  and  giant  cells — was  not  done  away  with, 
and  presumably,  therefore,  there  might  at  any  time  be  a 
recrudescence  of  the  disease.  Further,  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  .>  rays  had  not  hindered  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  the  internal  organs  and  the  development  of  the 
characteristic  nodules  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  although 
neither  of  these  organs  attained  the  large  size  sometimes 
met  with  in  this  disease,  the  spleen  being  only  slightly 
enlarged.  This  latter  faot  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar 
degeneration  which  had  occurred  in  this  organ.  Although 
hyaline  degeneration  is  known  to  occur  in  lymphadenoma, 
11  la,  I  believe,  not  aeon  to  anything  like  the  extent  in 
"""     Bse,  an      I    is   possible  that  the  .r  rays  may  hav;- 


lnduced  the  peculiar  and  extensive  degeneration  present 
In  the  glands  and  spleen.  I  have  called  it  hyaline  because 
of  Its  appearance,  and  because  it  gave  none  of  the  reactions 
for  waxy  disease,  except  that  the  spleen  stained  slightly 
with  iodine  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  all  of  which 
were  carefully  tried.  In  fact,  no  specific  reaction  of  any 
kind  was  obtained. 

That  the  x  rays  bad  not  got  rid  of  the  cells  peculiar  to 
lymphadenoma,  although  their  number  must  have  been 
enormously  reduced  pari  passu  with  the  decrease  in  size  of 
the  glands,  is  an  interesting  point  In  connexion  with  their 
action  in  leukaemia,  in  which  a  great  destruction  of  leuco- 
cytes is  produced  by  them.  It  seems,  however,  in  several 
of  the  most  carefully  reported  cases  of  leukaemia  that  the 
myelocytes  never  entirely  disappeared  from  the  blood,  and 
It  is  not  yet  established  that  the  x  rays  cure  leukaemia, 
although  they  undoubtedly  relieve  it.  Heincke2  found 
that  a  brief  exposure  in  rabbits,  mice,  and  dogs  to  the 
rays  caused  a  destructive  process  in  the  lymph  follicles. 
He  claims  to  have  produced  a  distinct  destruction  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  follicles  of  the  spleen. 
Analogous  processes  took  place  In  the  other  lymphoid 
elements.  Linser  and  Helber,3  however,  believe  that 
there  is  a  primary  destruction  of  leucocytes  in  the 
circulating  blood,  and  that  leucocytes  are  found  in  the 
follicles  of  the  spleen,  intestine,  and  in  the  bone  marrow 
when  absent  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  direct 
damage  to  the  haemopoietic  organs  is  improbable.  They 
conclude :  (1)  That  the  white  cells  are  affected  In  a  selec- 
tive way  by  x  rays,  the  lymphocytes  being  most  suscep- 
tible ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  the  rays  there  arises  in  the 
circulating  blood  and  also  in  blood  treated  outside  the 
body  a  leukotoxin  which,  when  injected  into  animals, 
causes  a  destruction  of  leucocytes ;  (3)  this  leukotoxin 
produces  an  immunity  against  itself;  (4)  the  leukotoxin 
produces  nephritis  by  its  elimination  by  the  kidneys : 
(5)  on  red  cells,  blood  platelets,  and  haemoglobin,  x  rajs 
have  little  or  no  effect. 

I  was  unable  to  observe  in  my  case  any  decided  changes 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  various  ceils  of  the  glands  and  spleen, 
except  in  those  which  were  undergoing  atrophy  from 
pressure  from  the  hyaline  swelling  of  the  overgrown  inter- 
stitial tissue.  This  process  was,  however,  so  widespread 
as  to  account  for  some  considerable  destruction  of  cellular 
elements. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  case  in  connexion  with 
the  chronic  glomerulo-nephritis  from  which  the  boy 
suffered.  At  the  time  that  the  x-ray  treatment  wa9 
begun,  so  much  was  not  known  as  to  their  action  on  the 
kidneys,  and  the  danger  of  producing  a  parenchymatous 
nephritis  ;  with  our  present  knowledge  I  should  hardly 
have  ventured  to  use  them.  Fearing,  however,  at  the 
time  that  x  rays  might  have  some  prejudicial  effect  in 
view  of  the  kidney  lesion,  careful  observations  were  made 
upon  the  urine,  and,  as  no  difference  at  all  appeared  in  it, 
the  treatment  was  continued.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion certainly  showed  no  change  in  the  kidneys  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  .  rays,  the  lesions  found  being 
those  consecutive  to  a  mild  scarlatinal  nephritis,  together 
with  those  incidental  to  death  from  pneumonia. 

Warthin'  has  described  extensive  calcification  and  chalk 
Infarcts  into  the  kidneys  in  two  cases  of  leukaemia 
treated  by  x  rays,  and  in  experiments  on  small  animals 
parenchymatous  degeneration  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  degenerated  white  cells  in  the  blood,  spleen, 
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bone-marrow,  and  lymph-nodes,  and  which  he  attributes 
to  an  excessive  destruction  of  leucocytes  by  the  x  rays. 
It  is  only  right  to  add  that  Krause  and  Ziegler8  have 
repeated  the  experiments  on  animals  without  linding 
kidney  changes.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  case 
of  lymphadenoma  apparently  no  aggravation  of  the 
original  affection  of  the  kidney  occurred,  and  generally 
that  the  same  severe  symptoms  have  not  been  generally 
observed  in  lymphadenoma  as  in  leukaemia — possibly 
because  there  is  usually  no,  or  only  a  slight,  excess  of 
leucocytes  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  the  cells  in 
the  lymph-glands  only  undergo  a  gradual  or  slow  destruc- 
tion by  the  x  rays,  so  that  the  products  of  their  destruction 
only  pass  slowly  into  the  blood,  whereas  in  leukaemia  a 
large  number  of  cells  are  suddenly  destroyed  in  the  blood 
stream.  The  x  rays  undoubtedly  had  a  remarkable  effect 
in  causing  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  glandular 
tumours ;  whether  there  was  any  real  curative  effect  on 
the  disease  is  doubtful,  considering  the  condition  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  which  was  found  post  morttm.  If  we  may 
regard  the  peculiar  cells  found  in  the  lesions  of  lymph- 
adenoma as  the  expression  of  the  reaction  of  the  tissues 
to  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  whatever  that  may 
be,  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative, 
as  although  they  must  have  been  reduced  in  number 
with  the  reduction  of  the  glands,  they  were  there  in 
characteristic  form.  As  to  their  effect  on  the  duration  of 
the  disease  this  case  affords  no  guide. 

Lastly,  I  must  express  my  great  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  \V.  K.  Wills  for  his  care  in  carrying  out  the  z-ray 
treatment;  to  Professor  Walker  Hall,  for  aid  with  the 
pathology  of  the  ease ;  and  to  Mr.  James  Taylor,  for 
preparing  lantern  slides. 
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SOME   REMARKS   ON   THE  DIAGNOSIS   AND 
TREAT3IENT    OF   PERICARDITIS. 

By  Samuel  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 


The  signs  of  pericarditis  are  pain,  friction,  Increased 
cardiac  dullness,  and  altered  heart  sounds.  The  three 
forms  of  pericarditis  are  dry  pericarditis,  pericardial 
effusion,  and  adherent  pericardium.  The  value  of  the 
signs  varies  in  the  different  forms,  and  I  propose  shortly 
to  discuss  them. 

The  pain  in  pericarditis  may  be  due  to  friction  or  may 
be  of  cardiac  origin.  When  due  to  the  friction  it  is 
generally  limited  to  the  precordium,  and  is  not  radiated 
or  referred.  It  may  be  absent  even  when  friction  is  loud. 
I  think  the  variation  in  the  pain  may  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  inflammation  involves  the  vleeer,»l 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  not  particularly  sensi- 
tive, while  the  parietal  layer  is  more  sensitive,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  pleura. 

When  effusion  forms,  the  discomfort  complained  of  is 
rather  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  distension  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  than  of  actual  pain. 

Cardiac  pain  of  the  acute  kind  at  all  resembling 
angina  is  very  rare,  and  is  met  with  only  when  there  is 
acute  cardiac  dilatation,  but  by  no  means  always  then. 

Friction  is  the  most  characteristic  sign,  and  when 
present  is  conclusive.  It  is  sharply  localized  and  not 
referred.  It  is  heard  only  over  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. If,  therefore,  pericarditis  develop  behind  at  the 
back  of  the  heart,  no  friction  will  be  audible  until  the 
Inflammation  reaches  the  front,  over  which  it  may  spread 
with  very  great  rapidity. 

I  recall  one  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis 
had  been  made  on  other  grounds,  and  friction  remained 
absent  for  two  days  or  so  ;  then  it  was  detected  at  the  apex, 
and  within  three  hours  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  pre- 
cordial area.  When  effusion  develops,  the  rule  is  stated 
to  be  that  the  friction  which  has  been  audible  in  front 
disappears,  but  returns  again  so  soon  as  the  effusion  is 
removed  (redux  friction).  The  explanation  usually  given 
is  that  the  heart  distended  with  blood  is  heavier  than  the 


serum  in  which  it  hangs,  and  therefore  sinks.  It  is  not 
correct,  however,  to  maintain  the  convei  se— namely,  that 
if  friction  be  audible  there  cannot  be  a  large  effusion,  for 
even  with  a  very  large  effusion  friction  may  be  heard  over 
a  very  wide  area,  and  that  without  any  apparent  reason 
discoverable  during  life  or  after  death. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  enormous 
pericardial  effusion,  yet  friction  was  very  loud  over  a 
space  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  friction 
grew  less  as  the  effusion  became  smaller,  ultimately  dis- 
appeared, and  never  returned.  There  w;  8  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  absence  of  redux  friction  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  having 
become  adherent,  for  when  convalescence  was  complete 
the  cardiac  dullness  was  hardly  larger  than  normal. 

The  Cardiac  Dullness  is  always  increastd.  Where  there 
is  pericardial  effusion  this  is  a  matter  o!  course,  but  it 
occurs  equally  when  there  is  no  effusion,  and  is  then  due 
to  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  must  of  necessity  occur  in 
any  form  of  pericarditis.  For  the  vhcsral  pericardium 
is  directly  continuous  with  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  myo- 
cardium, which  forms  a  meshwork  in  which  the  bundles  of 
muscle  fibres  lie  and  along  which  the  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics  run.  Acute  inflammation,  then,  will  extend 
Irom  the  surface  some  way  along  this  meshwork  and  thus 
involve  the  muscle  cells.  In  chronic  pericarditis  this 
interstitial  tissue  becomes  thickened  and  tends  to  contract; 
in  this  way  the  muscle  cells  puffer  just  as  in  interstitial 
hepatitis  the  liver  cells  do.  Thus  in  every  form  of  peri- 
carditis the  muscles  will  be  enfeebled,  and  a  weak  muscle 
stretches  or  dilates. 

The  dilatation  will  be  most  marked  where  the  muscle  is 
thinnest  and  weakest,  namely,  the  left  auricle  and  right 
side. 

One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  pericarditis  is  Bald  to  be  an 
increase  of  cardiac  dullness  to  the  left  base,  and  this  is 
attributed  to  effusion,  but  I  think  it  is  really  due  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  produced  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  for  it  is  met  with  when  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  effusion,  and  a  priori  we  should  suppc  se  it  to 
be  almost  the  last  place  that  small  amounts  of  fluid  would 
be  found. 

The  left  ventricle  is  the  last  part  of  the  heart  in  which 
dilatation  occurs.  As  long  as  the  left  ventricle  escapes 
the  shape  of  the  cardiac  dullness  is  not  different  from  that 
which  is  met  with  in  mitral  disease.  When  the  dilatation 
is  general  it  affects  the  left  ventricle  as  well.  The  cardiac 
dullness  tends  to  take  a  globular  shape,  and  when  the  left 
ventricle  is  greatly  dilated  no  difference  can  be  made  out 
between  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  moderate  degrees  of 
pericardial  effusion.  It  really  makes  no  difference  so  far 
as  the  shape  is  concerned  whether  the  excess  of  fluid  to 
which  the  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac  Is  due  is  caused 
ry  effusion  into  the  pericardium  and  therefore  outside  the 
heart,  or  by  the  blood  within  the  weak  and  flabby  heart. 

To  describe  the  cardiac  dullness  of  pericardial  effusion 
as  pyriform  with  the  apex  upwards,  as  if  it  could  in  this 
way  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  dilatation,  is 
fanciful  and  misleading.  When  the  effusion  is  very  large 
the  shape  is  more  distinctly  piriform,  but  the  apex  is 
towards  the  left  axilla  downwards  and  outwards,  and  the 
globular  part  of  the  apex  towards  the  right  and  the  base. 

The  clinical  experience  of  paracentesis  proves  beyond 
question  how  very  difficult  the  diagnosis  between  peri- 
cardial effusion  and  cardiac  dilatation  is,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  competent  diagnosticians.  The  apex 
beat  is  said  to  be  raised  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  peri- 
carditis, but  the  impulse  felt  in  the  fourth,  or  may  be 
third,  space  la,  in  all  probability,  not  the  apex  but  some 
higher  part  of  the  dilated  left  ventricle,  or  perhaps  even 
the  auricle.  In  effusion  the  apex  is  difficult  to  locate.  If 
it  can  be  fixed  it  is  generally  found  Eomewhat  outside  its 
normal  place ;  if  extension  of  dullness  beyond  this  point 
can  be  made  out  it  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
signs  of  a  large  effusion. 

Systolic  recession  of  the  apex  beat  Is  a  pathognomonic 
sign  of  adherent  pericardium  when  it  is  present,  but  the 
converse  is  not  true  that  the  pericardium  is  not  adherent 
if  systolic  recession  of  the  apex  beat  oe  aDsent.  for 
adherent  pericardium  may  be  present  witn  no  definite 
sign  at  all,  unless  it  is  a  slight  increase  of  the 
cardiac  dullness,  for  which  other  causes  might  be  assigned. 
When  other  lesions  are  present,  such  as  valvular  disease, 
the  diagnosis  of  adherent  pericardium  is  oiteE  correctly 
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arrived  at  because  something  more  than  valvular  disease 
5b  required  to  exp'ain  the  physics]  signs. 

Some  explanation  is  required  of  the  fact  that  the  systolic 
recession  of  the  apex  heat  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes 
absent.  It  Is,  I  believe,  this  :  When  the  heart  contracts,  its 
long  axis— that  is,  the  measurement  from  the  base  to  the 
apex — shortens,  but  the  sudden  passing  of  the  blood  into 
the  aortic  arch  tends  to  straighten  it  out  and  the  apex 
descends  causing  the  apex  beat.  If  the  heart  be  fixed  at 
its  base  by  adhesions  to  the  mediastinum,  the  heart  cannot 
descend,  consequently  the  shortening  of  the  ventricle 
shows  itself  by  the  drawing  of  the  apex  up  or  inwards. 
If  there  be  no  mediastinitis,  even  though  the  pericardium 
be  totally  adherent,  not  only  is  systolic  recession  of 
the  apex  absent,  but  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  but 
little  Interfered  with,  as  the  loose  tissues  of  the  medias- 
tinum provide  a  sort  of  pseudo-pericardium  outside  in 
which  the  heart  moves  freely. 

Heart  Sounds. — When  there  is  effusion  enough  to 
separate  the  heart  from  the  chest  walls,  the  heart 
sounds  will  be  muffled,  but  the  heart  sounds  may  be 
equally  weak  with  dilatation  only. 

I  have  seen  a  ease  In  which  the  cardiac  dnllness 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  all  directions,  the  heart  sounds 
almost  inaudible,  and  a  to-and-fro  sound  resembling 
pericardial  friction  heard,  so  that  the  diagnosis  was 
made  at  first  of  pericardial  effusion.  But  it  was  soon 
obvious  that  the  case  was  simply  one  of  double  aortic 
disease  and  extreme  caTdiac  dilatation.  Many  similar 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  been  asked  to  see  in  which  the 
question  of  pericardial  effusion  and  paracentesis  have 
been  raised  have  proved  to  be  cardiac  dilatation. 

A  perverted  pulse-respiration  ratio  Is  often  spoken  of  as 
If  it  was  peculiar  to  acute  pneumonia,  but  in  acute  peri- 
carditis it  is  often  as  marked  or  more  so.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  the  respiration-rate  to  be  50  or  60,  and 
recently  in  a  case  of  very  large  pericardial  effusion  as  high 
as  70.  In  some  instances  the  acceleration  of  breathing  Is 
fine  to  pain,  just  as  it  maybe  In  acute  pleurisy,  but  in 
others  where  pain  is  absent  or  slight  it  must  be  referred, 
I  presume,  to  congestion  of  the  lungs  produced  by  a  weak 
heart. 

The  pultus  paradoxus  is  often  described  as  If  it  were  of 
common  occurrence.  It  Is  true  that  where  the  heart  is 
very  feeble  the  suction  of  Inspiration  may  show  Itself  In 
irregularity  of  force  or  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  the  true 
pulsus  paradoxus — that  is,  pulsus  cum  inspiratione  inter- 
mittens —  where  the  pulse  entirely  disappears  during 
inspiration,  is  very  rare  except  with  mediasttno-perlcard- 
itis,  where  adhesions  or  bands  in  the  mediastinum  are  eo 
placed  that  they  mecha-iir  a'ly  pinch  or  compress  the  airta 
as  the  chest  Is  expanded  on  inspiration.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however  interesting  It  may  be  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, ft  is  of  no  practical  use  in  diagnosis. 

When  the  effusion  is  very  large  there  are  two  other  signs 
to  which  reference  may  be  made:  one  Is  bulging  or  pro- 
minence of  the  epigastrium  over  which  pulsation  can  be 
seen  and  felt;  the  other  is  disvlacement  of  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver,  which  is  so  pushed  down  and  twisted  that  its 
lower  edge  can  be  felt  near  the  umbilicus. 

Latent  Pericarditis.— Bry  pericarditis  may  be  latent— 
tihat  iB,  it  may  be  discovered  by  physical  signs  when  there 
are  no  symptoms  to  suggest  it.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  usually  occurs  are  gout  and  granular  kidney. 
In  gout  it  may  disappear  as  quickly  as  It  came,  but  in 
granular  kidney  it  is  of  very  grave  significance,  and  death 
follows  soon,  though  not  necessarily  from  the  heart. 

Purulent  peri  jarditis  also  may  be  latent.  Inpatients 
dying  of  pyaemia  this  is  not  surprising,  but  there  is 
another  group  of  cases  which  is  very  remarkable.  I  had  a 
lad  in  the  hospital  who  had  a  straightforward  attack  of 
acute  pneumonia  ;  he  had  his  crisis,  and  seemed  well 
advanced  in  convalescence,  when  one  day,  sitting  up  In 
bed  to  take  his  dinner,  he  suddenly  fell  back  dead.  Post- 
mortem  examination  showed  that  there  were  several  ounces 
of  pus  in  both  pleurae  and  half  a  pint  of  pus  In  the  peri- 
cardium. This  had  all  developed  in  a  few  days  during  the 
course  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  con- 
valescence from  an  ordinary  acute  pneumonia  So  well  did 
the  patient  seem  that  no  physical  examination  was  thought 
necessary  for  some  days.  I  have  seen  the  same  condition 
once  or  twice  since,  so  that  now  I  never  omit  to  examine 
ooin  heart  and  pleura  as  a  matter  of  routine  every  few  days 


during  convalescence  from  pneumonia;  for  the  condition 
could  not  possibly  have  been  overlooked  if  the  chest  had 
been  examined,  but  the  entire  absence  of  symptoms  was 
deceptive. 

Treatment. 

In  respect  of  treatment  there  are  only  two  special 
points  to  which  I  wish  to  refer :  the  use  of  opium  and 
paracentesis. 

Opium — I  cannot  understand  the  objection  often  felt  to 
the  use  of  opium  in  heart  affections.  I  have  used  it 
largely,  and  have  never  seen  anything  but  good  follow  its 
judicious  administration.  In  acute  pancarditis  it  is  an 
invaluable  remedy,  for  it  allays  the  irritable  excited  action 
of  the  heart  in  a  way  no  other  drug  does.  No  large  amount 
is  required.  Small  doses  at  frequent  intervals,  say  5  minims 
of  laudanum  or  so  every  four  hours,  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Then  the  patient,  who  has  been  restless,  distressed, 
and  in  pain,  becomes  quiet  and  relieved,  the  pulse- rate 
drops  20  beats  or  more,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  steadier  and  more  sustained.  Many  cases  of 
rheumatic  heart  affections  in  the  acute  stage  do  better 
with  opium  than  any  other  drug,  and  some  seem  to  do  no 
good  without  it. 

Paracentesis  is  rarely  necessary  in  pericardial  effusions 
of  rheumatic  origin.  They  are  always  serous,  and  even 
the  largest  usually  spontaneously  disappear.  A  purulent 
effusion  must  be  evacuated,  but  before  it  can  be  diagnosed 
the  nature  of  the  effusion  must  be  determined  by  explora- 
tory puncture.  It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider where  exploratory  puncture  or  paracentesis,  if  It  be 
decided  on,  can  be  most  safely  done. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  needle  should  be  inserted  where 
the  heart  is  farthest  away  from  the  seat  of  puncture,  so  as 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  needle.  There  is  only  one  really 
safe  place,  and  that  is  between  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
cardiac  dullness  in  the  axilla  and  the  place  where  the 
apex  is  determined  to  be.  If  a  hollow  needle  be  carefully 
inserted  here  no  barm  can  possibly  follow.  In  any  other 
place  the  risk  of  striking  the  heart  is  considerable.  It  is 
not  eo  much  a  puncture  right  through  the  walls  of  the 
heart  that  is  to  be  feared,  for  this  has  often  been  done  with 
impunity  both  by  accident  and  Intention.  The  danger 
lies  in  the  needle  scratching  the  heart,  which  then  rubs  a 
hole  In  itself,  as  it  were,  leading  quickly  to  a  tear  or 
rupture,  with  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium 
and  immediate  death. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  many  books  the  difference 
between  paracentesis  and  incision  is  not  clearly  drawn. 
The  places  advocated  are  Rotch's  notch  in  the  fifth  inter- 
costal space  near  the  sternum  on  the  right  side,  or  in  the 
fourth  left  space  near  the  sternum  well  within  the  normal 
area  of  cardiac  dullness.  Both  are  very  dangerous  places 
for  puncture. 

Rotch's  notch  I  must  confess  I  cannot  make  out,  at 
any  rate  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis 
between  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  pericardial  effusion, 
and  consequently  it  seems  to  me  useless  as  a  help  in 
paracentesis. 

The  only  argument  in  favour  of  choosing  a  spot  within 
the  normal  cardiac  dullness  for  paracentesis  is  that  the 
pleural  cavity  need  not  then  be  penetrated.  But  hepatic 
abscesses  are  not  infrequently  opened  through  the  lower 
ribs  behind,  and  if  no  regard  is  had  to  the  pleura  in  such 
cases,  why  must  it  be  treated  with  so  much  respect  in 
paracentesis  or  incision  of  the  pericardium  P  In  peculiar 
cases  unusual  cases  may  have  to  be  selected.  I  have 
myself  with  impunity  punctured  in  many  ptrange  parts  ; 
I  have  even  drawn  blood,  showing  that  I  had  punctured 
the  heart.  But  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  only  really  safe 
place  is  between  the  apex  and  the  outer  limit  of  the  peri- 
cardial dullness,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  pleura  being 
traversed . 

If  the  effusion  be  purulent,  of  course  further  procedure 
will  be  necessary,  but  paracentesis  must  precede  incision, 
for  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
effusion.  In  one  Interesting  case  In  which  1  had  by 
means  of  a  fine  needle  ascertained  the  presence  of  pus,  I 
endeavoured  to  pass  a  larger  needle  In  order  to  draw  It  off, 
but  found  the  needle  blunt,  so  that  it  would  cot  pass 
without  more  force  than  I  cared  to  exercise.  I  therefore 
postponed  further  proceedings  till  the  next  day. 

I  must  have  punctured  the  pericardium,  for  during  the 
night  the  pericardium  emptied  itself  into  the  pleura. 
This  was  then  tapped,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  was 
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convalescent.  In  many  cases  In  which  the  pericardium 
ha*  been  incised  the  original  incision  was  made  into  the 
pleura,  either  because  there  was,  or  was  thought  to  be,  a 
pleural  efluslou.  The  pericardial  sac  was  then  felt 
bulging  and  Incised.  In  one  case  ol  this  kind  the  peri- 
cardial effusion  developed  in  the  course  of  pyaemia,  of 
which  the  child  died.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  examine  the 
pericardium  three  days  after  the  incision,  and  I  found  it 
universally  adherent  and  perfectly  empty  of  pus.  This  Is 
an  important  case,  for  it  shows  that  purulent  pericarditis 
is  more  likely  than  empyema  to  be  cured  by  paracentesis, 
though  tht  re  are  many  cases  cf  empyema,  too,  in  which 
paracentesis  has  sufficed  for  care. 

When  purulent  pericarditis  has  been  diagnosed  and 
incision  is  decided  on,  it  is  advised  that  the  seat  of 
incision  should  be  near  the  sternum  on  the  left  side,  and 
that  portions  of  the  ribs  here  should  be  removed.  The 
excision  of  ribs  here  I  consider  highly  undesirable,  for  it 
weakens  the  chest  permanently.  I  have  already  shown 
that  after  evacuation  the  pericardium  very  rapidly  closes 
upon  the  heart,  and  that  even  if  pus  escape  into  the  pleura 
it  need  not  affect  materially  the  ultimate  prognosis.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  operation 
must  be  followed  by  empyema.  Therefore  I  would  on  the 
whole  strongly  advocate  that  puncture  should  be  made  in 
the  apex  region,  as  I  have  suggested,  and,  the  pus  having 
been  found,  that  the  needle  should  be  used  as  a  director, 
the  knife  passed  along  it,  an  incision  be  made  in  this 
place,  when  the  pericardial  sac  may  be  washed  out,  if 
necessary,  and  drained  here. 


SOME   REMARKS    ON   THE   PREVENTION   OF 
APPENDICITIS. 

By  W.  J.  Tyson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S., 
Honorary  Physician,  Victoria  Hospital,  Folkestone. 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  appendicitis  has 
much  increased  of  late  years.  Although  many  years  ago 
cases  of  appendicitis  were  almost  invariably  put  down  as 
peritonitis,  yet  these  peritonitic  cases  were  less  numerous 
than  we  meet  with  to-day.  The  type  of  case.  I  believe, 
has  also  changed,  ss  in  many  other  diseases,  for  the  so- 
called  simple  or  medical  cases  we  see  less  frequently  than 
we  used  to. 

Between  the  years  of  1893  and  1905  inclusive,  107  caseB 
of  appendicitis  were  admitted  into  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  every  variety  of  the  disease  being  found  among 
this  number. 

From  1885  to  1902  inclusive  not  a  single  case  was 
recorded,  although  in  the  last  year,  1902,  263  patients 
were  admitted. 

I  have  carefully  gone  through  our  statistics,  which  show 
that  not  only  have  the  appendix  cases  Increased  absolutely 
— for  this  is  to  be  expected  in  a  growing  neighbourhood — 
but  relatively  so.  For  1893  the  proportion  of  appendicitis 
to  all  cases  amounted  to  1  in  100,  whereas  in  1904  and 
1905  the  proportion  was  1  in  26  and  1  in  29  respectively. 

Twenty-two  cases  died,  being  roughly  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  cases. 

It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  above, 
but,  after  many  years  of  hospital  and  private  work,  oce 
must  come  to  certain  opinions,  and  they  are  these :  That 
cases  of  appendicitis  are  absolutely  and  relatively  In- 
creasing ;  that  the  ordinary  medical  or  simple  cases  are 
not  so  frequently  met  with  as  formerly  ;  and,  again,  that 
this  type  is  more  frequently  of  a  grave  septic  character. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  clinical  aspect  of  my  paper,  it 
is  well  to  say  that  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  real 
starting  point  of .  the  appendicular  peritonitis  la  the 
presence  of  the  Bacillus  caii csmmuxis  in  the  appendix ;  yet 
this  statement  requires  an  explanatory  note,  for  this 
bacillus  Is  always  present  in  large  numbers  through  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus ; 
again,  it  varies  greatly  in  its  virulency.  It  is  only  when 
the  bowel  becomes  the  seat  of  any  morbid  change  that  the 
bacillus,  so  to  speak,  comes  into  play.  Thus,  any  change 
brought  about  in  the  bowel  by  constipation,  diarrhoea, 
obstructed  bowel,  congestion  of  the  bowel,  becomes  ol 
immense  importance.  Thus,  it  seems  that  for  an  attack  of 
appendicitis  to  occur  there  must  be  some  lesion  of  the 
appendix  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  bacillus,  and  the 
bacillus  must  be  in  a  3tate  cf  virulency. 


Ordinary  or  simple  catarrh  of  the  appendix  is  evidently 
of  common  occurrence.  1'oet-mortem  examinations  show 
this.  It  generally  leads  to  no  symptoms,  and  is  not  often 
clinically  diagno.-.ed.  But  there  is  a  further  stage  of  the 
trouble,  in  which  more  or  less  inflammatory  material  Is 
thrown  out — this  material  may  go  on  to  the  formation  of 
pus  or  be  entirely  absorbed. 

Coming  now  to  the  practical  or  clinical  side  of  our  sub- 
ject, every  one  must  at  once  be  struck  with  the  change  of 
mind  which  has  taken  place  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
appendicitis.  A  few  years  ago  all  cases  of  appendicitis 
were  admitted  into  the  medical  wards  and  treated  by  the 
physicians.  Now  surgeons  seem  to  claim  these  cases,  and 
all  writers  and  speakers  of  to-day,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  appendicitis,  refer  to  it  almost  entirely  as 
requiting  surgical  treatment.  This  was  particularly 
brought  oat  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  on  February  28th,  1906,  when  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  opened  the  discussion  "  On  the  Subse- 
quent Course  and  Later  History  of  Cases  of  Appendicitis 
after  Operation."  Although  the  terms  of  the  title  of  the 
discussion  practically  precluded  the  preventive  or  medical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  they  nevertheless  showed  the  trend 
of  the  feeling  of  the  profession  at  the  present  time  on 
this  subject,  namely,  the  surgical  side,  and  practically 
ignored  the  preventive  or  medical  part. 

I  maintain  that  the  purely  surgical  treatment  of  this 
disease,  although,  of  coarse,  right  in  its  proper  place,  is 
treatment  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  all  scientific  and  sound 
treatment  of  disease  should  aim  at  the  prevention  of 
disease,  or  treatment  in  its  very  early  stages.  There  is 
always  a  difficulty  in  discussing,  especially  with  the  lay 
public,  the  two  great  lines  of  treatment,  (1)  the  preventive, 
and  (2)  the  surgical;  the  former  method  can  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  the  patient,  for  the  disease  has  not  yet 
crme  on ;  there  is  no  pain,  sickness,  or  general  feeling  of 
illness.  But  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  In 
which  an  operation  has  relieved  all  the  above  symptoms, 
the  patient  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  great  benefit 
received.  In  other  words,  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  carried 
out  rules  of  diet,  exercise,  etc.,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
disease,  however  serious,  which  the  patient  knows  nothing 
about,  and  of  the  consequences  of  which  he  is  entirely 
ignorant.  Still,  I  maintain,  if  this  disease  is  to  be 
stamped  out,  or,  at  any  rate,  brought  under  control,  the 
real  clinical  causes  of  it  must  be  studied,  and  much  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  rules  by  which 
we  think  the  disease  can  be  avoided. 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  disease  seems  to  be  one  of 
civilization ;  it  is  rarely  If  ever  met  with  among  coloured 
races.  Although  the  white  people  in  the  United  States 
seem  to  suffer  more  than  any  oilier  race  from  appendicitis, 
the  negro  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  cities  are  almost 
exempt.  The  same  may  be  said  among  the  coloured  races 
of  Africa;  and  Dr.  Sandwith  states  that  in  Egypt  they  had 
to  wait  for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  English  occupation 
to  find  an  appendicitis  patient  among  the  Egyptians  or 
Soudanese,  either  in  hospital  ward  or  in  the  deadhouse. 
Dr.  Sandwith  goes  on  to  say  that  daring  the  last  few 
years,  however,  some  eases  have  been  seen,  and  in 
January,  1906,  whilst  visiting  Dr.  Cresswell's  hospital 
patients  with  him  at  Ssez,  he  found  five  cases  of  appendi- 
citis being  treated  in  a  ward  containing  only  sixteen 
patients. 

I  believe  that  the  moat  prominent  and  active  cause  of 
appendicitis  is  constipation,  a  lodgement  of  undigested 
matter,  or  faecal  masses,  in  the  bowel.  It  is  often  very 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  presence  of  constipation,  for  the 
daily  evacuation  la  net  sufficient  to  settle  this  point.  In 
those  extreme  cases  in  which  patients  come  to  us  saying 
that  they  are  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  on  rectal  exami- 
nation the  lower  bowel  may  be  discovered  to  be  entirely 
blocked  up  with  hard  masses  of  faeces ;  but,  apart  from 
these,  there  may  exist  hard  faecal  lumps  in  the  hepatic, 
splenic,  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  even  in  the 
small  b  wel,  with  a  daily  natural  1 

I  have  on  two  occasions  suffered  from  acute  attacks  ol 
appendicitis,  at  an  interval  of  a  twelvemonth,  both  of 
which  I  traced  to  cons  tip  ition.  The  cause  of  the  second 
attack  was  most  olear  to  me.  I  was  travelling  by  quick 
stages  along  the  South  Coast  of  France,  visiting  the 
various  health  resorts  in  tfc a  1  neighbourhood.  My  bowels 
had  been  confined  for  iour  days,  and  on  the'  fifth  my 
attack  commenced  and  lasted  for  eight  days.    It  is  the 
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experience  of  many  patients  that  when  the  bowels  have 
not  been  opened  an  attack  of  appendicitis  is  apt  to  occur, 

I  think  that  our  ancestors  and  the  old  physicians  and 
apothecaries  insisted  much  more  strorjglyon  the  need  and 
importance  of  regular  and  thorough  bowel  action  than  we 
do  at  the  present  day.  The  regular  dosage  with  salts  and 
black  draught  had  much  more  to  do  with  the  prevention 
of  intestinal  toxaeniic  conditions  than,  perhaps,  we  even 
today  are  prepared  to  admit.  Practitioners  in  those  far- 
off  days  had  more  time  to  study  clinically  the  symptoms 
of  disease  than  the  overwrought  student  and  precise 
physicians  of  to-day.  Men  in  those  days  were  great 
observers,  and  they  noticed  that  free  stools  kept  the  head 
clear  and  the  body  cool.  The  Oriental  seems  to  be  often  a 
large,  if  not  a  voracious,  eater,  especially  at  a  feast,  but  he 
has  a  horror  of  constipation. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  conditions,  which  have 
Increased  of  late  years,  which  are  more  or  less  associated 
with  constipation,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  as  oral 
sepsis,  excessive  and  unnatural  eating  (as  seen  in  our 
modern  hotels),  unsuitable  foods,  alcoholism  in  its  various 
forms,  weakened  abdominal  muscles,  wrong  methods  of 
stooling;  each  of  these  require  some  notice. 

Treves  says : 

Defective  masticating  teeth  are  exceedingly  common  among 
the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and  especially  among  those  who 
have  passed  the  period  of  youth.  Over  and  over  again  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  want  of  proper  and  efficient  teeth  had  been  the 
direct  cause  of  the  attacks.  Such  patients  often  bolt  their 
food,  and  such  meat  as  they  eat  can  hardly  reach  the  stomach 
in  a  condition  tit  for  complete  digestion.  The  bolus  passes 
into  the  bowel  Btill  indigested.  It  fails  to  stimulate  normal 
peristalsis ;  it  is  prone  to  lodge  in  the  great  receptacle,  the 
oaecum,  where  it  decomposes,  and,  if  there  be  any  existing 
lesion  of  the  appendix,  mast  tend  to  encourage  the  morbid 
change. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  of  the  teeth,  I  have 
often  wondered  why  dentists  have  not  paid  more  attention 
to  the  prevention  of  decay.  Surely  something  might  be 
done  to  prevent  the  almost  universal  decay  of  teeth  that 
we  now  witness  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  at  all 
ages.  We  are  always  hearing  of  the  bad  results,  and  in 
some  cases  apparently  very  serious  consequences  of  oral 
sepsis,  and  yet  stopping  the  teeth,  or  their  extraction, 
seems  at  present  the  only  remedy,  forgetting  that  no 
artificial  substitutes  in  the  mouth  can  fully  take  the  place 
of  sound  teeth  naturally  fixed.  In  the  coloured  races  it 
must  be  noted  that  their  teeth  are  perfect;  they  do 
not  hurry  over  their  meals,  and  they  rest  after  them — 
how  different  from  the  scene  often  witnessed  of  a  man  or 
woman  bolting  food  and  reading  a  newspaper. 

I  alBO  might  refer  at  this  Btage  of  my  paper  to  the 
present  faulty  mastication  which  now  necessarily  takes 
place  with  the  soft  artificial  foods  which  are  in  vogue. 
This  has  been  prominently  brought  forward  and  con- 
stantly urged  by  Dr.  Harry  Campbell.  The  full  significance 
and  the  evil  resulting  from  this  mode  of  feeding, primarily 
on  stomaoh  and  intestinal  digestion,  and  secondarily  on 
the  general  system  of  the  child,  Is  not  to-day  iully 
appreciated. 

Coming  on  now  to  the  question  of  food,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a  great  change  has  come  about  in  our  methods 
of  eating,  also  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  we  take. 
Personally,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  many  hold  this 
opinion,  that  the  enormous  amount  of  iced  food,  in  the 
shape  of  meat,  fish,  game,  etc.,  which  are  now  taken,  plays 
an  important  part  in  many  of  our  intestinal  troubles.  The 
above  custom  seems  at  present  a  necessity,  and  it  seems 
little  use  to  say  very  much  about  it.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
I  have  thought  that  there  are  decided  dangers  connected 
with  the  iced  food  traffic. 

Then  again,  as  a  rule,  I  think  that  nearly  all  of  us  are 
eating  too  much,  too  quickly,  and  not  taking  sufficient 
reat  after  the  meals.  It  is  not  a  fair  argument  to  say 
that  our  ancestors  ate  as  much,  for  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  they  lived  and  exercised  much  in 
the  open  and  fresh  air;  whilst  many  people  to-day 
who  eat  most  take  little  or  no  exercise.  Again,  the  modern 
taHt  d'/uite  dinner,  as  taken  by  the  well-to-do  people, 
is  not  favourable  for  peace  and  quietness  among  the 
contents  of  the  digestive  caral,  nor  can  the  present  state 
of  the  knowledge  of  cookery  among  the  poorer  classes  be 
considered  conducive  to  their  well-being.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  feeding  is  more  carefully  and  systematically 
considered,  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  it  plays  an 


important  part  in  Intestinal  inflammation ;  also,  apart 
from  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  taken,  irregu- 
larity of  eating  tends  to  set  up  gastric  and  intestinal 
irritation,  and  conceivably  Inflammatory  conditions,  such 
as  appendicitis.  Commercial  travellers  seem  more  liable 
to  the  foregoing  conditions  than  other  people. 

Another  point  worth  considering  is  the  present  method 
of  stooling,  and  also  of  the  little  use  we  make  now  of  our 
abdominal  muscles  for  the  thorough  expulsion  of  faeces 
and  flatus.  The  old-fashioned  and  natural  method  of 
stooling  on  the  ground,  with  the  thighs  flexed  on  the 
abdominal  walls,  so  that  in  straining  the  inguinal  and 
femoral  canals  are  practically  closed,  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  the  modern  unscientific,  though  comfortable, 
method  is  substituted  for  it.  I  believe  the  former  method 
of  stooling  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  thorough  empty- 
ing of  the  bowel,  and  therefore  less  likely  for  obnoxious  and 
poisonous  materials  to  be  left  behind.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  there  are  already  in  the  market  some  waterclosets 
made  which  to  a  great  extent  carry  out  the  natural 
methods. 

Again,  the  stays,  as  worn  by  women  in  the  present  day, 
must  more  or  less  weaken  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  practice  of  kneeling  down, 
bringing  the  buttocks  in  contact  with  the  heels,  and  the 
anterior  chest  wall  in  contact  with  the  thighs  three  or 
four  times  every  morning  is  a  good  and  beneficial  exer- 
cise, one  which  I  have  practised  myself  for  some  time 
past,  and  recommended  it  to  others. 

The  question  of  climate  and  the  various  uses  of  mineral 
waters  have  been  considered  for  many  centuries,  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  These  waters  are  scattered  in 
abundance  throughout  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
have  more  or  less  been  systematically  used  by  all  classes 
of  people  and  for  many  diseases.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  the  people  who  need  these  waters — I  am  referring 
just  now  to  those  that  are  taken  Internally — do  so  on 
account  of  the  excessive  eating  or  indigestible  food  which 
they  have  Indulged  in  previously  to  the  treatment  by 
balneology.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  custom  of  drinking  special  waters  and  of 
bathing  Is  far  too  prevalent  a  custom  to  think  that  all 
these  thousands  of  people  who  wash  themselves  inside 
and  outside  have  overeaten.  To  my  mind  this  exceed- 
ingly common  Continental  custom  of  "  water  drinking :' 
periodically  and  regularly  must  have  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of  many  intestinal 
diseases.  These  waters  existing  in  great  varieties  in 
great  numbers  of  places,  in  great  abundance,  of  various 
temperatures,  and  in  different  climates,  seem  to  me  to 
have  a  purpose  that  we  in  EDgJand  have  scarcely 
recognized  or  appreciated. 

We  possess  in  our  own  country  most  valuable  waters. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  these,  which  I  think  will 
be  more  fully  understood  and  scientifically  given  when 
their  raison  a'rtre  is  understood.  In  these  days  of  strife 
and  stress,  living  as  most  of  us  do  In  towns,  our  habits 
tend  more  and  more  to  be  sedentary.  The  internal  organs 
under  this  mode  of  living  are  apt  to  get  clogged  and  to 
work  heavily,  and  unless  they  get  unloaded  by  some 
means  the  system  suffers.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything 
more  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  body  than  that  of  a 
course  of  waters  suitably  taken  at  one  of  our  bathing 
resorts.  I  believe  the  regular  washing  out  of  the  Intes- 
tinal canal  would  do  much  to  prevent  a  large  number  of 
cases  now  known  as  colitis  and  appendicitis. 

I  have  avoided  quoting  cases  in  support  of  views 
expressed  In  this  paper.  It  would  take  too  long,  and 
probably  be  wearisome  to  you.  Every  kind  and  form  of 
appendicitis  are  daily  recorded.  For  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see  both  in  hospital  and 
private  work  a  great  many  of  the  above.  A  large  number 
have  required  immediate  operation,  but  a  larger  number 
have  recovered  under  medical  treatment. 

The  title  of  my  paper  precludes  the  later  or  suvgical 
aspect  of  the  subject.  It  almost  entirely  deals  with  the 
prevention  of  the  disease.  Still  I  see  and  read  that  there 
is  a  strong  tendency,  not  so  strong  as  it  was,  I  think,  to 
ignore  the  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
at  which  time  I  believe  that  much  good  can  be  done  by 
suitable  and  timely  treatment.  What  I  have  tried  to 
bring  out  in  this  paper,  and  wish  the  profession  earnestly 
to  consider,  are  some  methods  or  modes  of  treatment 
whirh  will  prevent  to  a  great  extent  this  now  common 
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disease  of  the  appendix,  and  also  allay  the  morbid  fear 
about  the  disease  which  is  unhinging  a  large  number  of 
nervous  people.  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
than  at  present  is  the  case  to  stamp  out  this  popular 
disease.  The  operation  that  is  constantly  being  done 
cannot  be  considered  the  true  scientific  treatment,  although 
absolutely  necessary  in  many  cases,  when  the  disease  is 
far  advanced.  My  paper  is  essentially  a  clinical  one,  and 
I  do  not  claim  for  it  any  true  scientific  standpoint.  Yet 
many  of  the  beat  methods  of  treatment,  I  may  also  say 
most,  have  been  discovered  experimentally,  before  they 
have  been  explained  scientifically.  To  give  two  examples  : 
ague  was  stamped  out  In  Romney  Marsh  by  care- 
ful and  systematic  drainage,  long  before  the  real 
cause  of  it  was  even  thought  about.  The  drainage 
disturbed  and  upset  the  mosquito,  and  then  the  ague 
lessened  and  gradually  disappeared.  The  giving  of  quinine 
was  only  a  passing  phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  ;  although  a  most  beneficial  and  comfortable 
crutch,  quinine  never  lessened  the  amount  of  ague, 
although  it  modified  the  attack.  Once  more,  the  operation 
of  removal  of  the  tongue  for  cancer  has  been  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  ones  in  the  whole  range  of  Eurgeiy. 
Clinically,  this  fact  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but 
now  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Cheatle  that 
almost  invariably  there  is  present  in  the  genio-hyoid  and 
the  genio-hyo-glossus  muscles,  cancer  growth  which  is  not 
touched  at  all  in  the  ordinary  operation  for  the  removal  of 
the  tongue.  Some  day  before  long,  I  hope,  we  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  exact  cause  and 
method  of  an  appendicular  attack.  In  the  meantime,  my 
experience  leads  me  to  think  that  some  such  view  as  I 
have  attempted  roughly  to  give  you  in  this  paper  will 
partially  explain  the  increasing  number  of  cases  of 
appendicitis  that  we  meet  with  to-day. 
Appendix. 

When  one  is  hearing  so  much  about  the  uselessness  of  the 
caecum  and  the  appendix,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
organs  before  now  have  been  thought  to  be  functionlese, 
which  by  farther  experiments  and  experience  are  now  known 
to  be  most  beneficial,  if  not  necessary — for  example,  the 
thyroid  and  the  spleen. 

Comparative  anatomy  teaches  us  that  in  the  carnivorous 
birds  and  animals  digestion  occurs  principally  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine,  the  caeca  In  the  above  being  rudimentary 
or  absent.  In  the  herbivora  the  caecum  is  enormously  de- 
veloped, and  in  the  solipeds  the  caecum  is  the  main  digestive 
organ,  the  stomach  occupying  a  minor  position.  Man,  as  we 
know,  in  his  eating  is  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  and  so,  as 
we  should  surmise,  possesses  not  only  a  stomach  and  Bmall 
intestine,  but  also  a  caecum  ;  the  latter  is  small,  because  the 
vegetable  food  which  he  takes  is  not  bulky,  and  it  is  generally 
of  a  nutritive  character. 

Sir  William  Macewen  has  shown  by  experiments  on  patients 
watched  by  himself,  and  also  by  those  carried  out  on  the 
lower  animals  by  other  observers,  that  the  caecum  and  the 
appendix  perform  an  important  part  in  the  final  stages  of 
digestion. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  part  played  by  the  caecum 
and  appendix  in  the  general  digestive  process  has  not  until 
now  received  its  proper  attention.  We  have  been  for  some 
years  past  thinking  too  much  about  cutting  these  organs  away, 
rather  than  working  out  a  method  by  which  they  might  be 
preserved  in  a  normal  condition  for  active  working. 

When  proper  mastication  of  food,  preservation  of  teeth, 
simple  feeding  at  regular  intervals,  and  at  quiet  times,  are 
properly  taught  in  our  schools  and  practised  in  our  houses,  we 
may  then  hope  to  see  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of 
cases  of  appendicitis,  which  are  now  so  appallingly  common. 
Somebody  has  pithily  said  that  man  has  neither  a  crop  like  a 
bird,  nor  a  caecum  like  a  horse,  so  that  he  has  no  provision 
made  for  bolting  his  food. 

DISCUSSION  ON 

RHEUMATOID     ARTHRITIS     AND     THE 

MORBID    CONDITIONS    WHICH 

SIMULATE    IT. 

WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  PATHOLOGY 

AND    TREATMENT. 


OPENING     PAPER. 
By  A.  P.  Luff,  M.D.,  E.R.C.P.,  B.Sc, 

Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toiictlog/, 

St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Luff  said:    The    term    "rheumatoid    arthritis"    is 

objectionable,  as    suggesting   a   causal    connexion    with 

rheumtttsm.    If,  however,  It  is  employed  and  understood 


as  merely  meaning  an  arthritis  somewhat  resembling 
some  forms  of  rheumatism,  the  term  may  be  retained, 
although  the  name  "arthritis  deformans"  is  less  open  to 
objection.  I  suggest,  however,  in  this  discuesion  that  we 
retain  the  term  "  rheumatoid  arthritis  "  owing  to  its  long 
usage,  as  I  am  afraid  that  the  description  of  the  disease 
under  another  and  less  recognized  name  may  lead  to 
confusion. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  Is  held  by  some  to  be  a  very  com- 
plex disorder  which  has  many  factors  concerned  in  its 
etiology.  I  do  not  hold  with  this  view.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  although  there  are  several  infective  diseases  of  the 
joints  which  somewhat  resemble  it,  yet  that  rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  a  distinct  clinical  entity,  which,  with  care, 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  arthritis. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  is  a  constitutional  disease,  not  a 
local  one— the  affection  of  the  joints  is  only  a  part,  although 
an  important  part,  of  the  morbid  process.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  which 
gain  access  to  the  blood  in  the  majority  of  cases  probably 
through  some  chronic  catarrh  of  the  alimentary  tract, 
although  the  invasion  may  occur  from  the  nose,  pharynx, 
or  air  tubes.  After  gaining  access  to  the  circulation  they 
find  a  suitable  nidus  for  their  growth  in  the  joints,  where 
they  grow  and  propagate  in  the  synovial  membranes, 
ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones.  As  a  result  of  their 
presence  inflammatory  changes  occur  which  result  in 
ulceration,  erosion,  destruction,  and  coincidently  as  a  rule, 
in  hypertrophy  also.  During  the  active  growth  of  them- 
micro-organisms  toxins  are  produced  and  discharged  into 
the  circulation,  and  by  their  action  on  the  nervous  system 
give  rise  to  the  nervouB  symptoms  of  the  disease,  while 
the  toxins  acting  on  the  vasomotor  nerves  and  the 
trophic  nerves  of  the  skin  produce  the  local  sweatings 
and  pigmentation  which  occur  in  connexion  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis. 

That  it  is  an  Infective  disease  is  shoTvn  by  the  febrile 
disturbance  which,  although  not  severe,  always  accom- 
panies the  early  stages  of  the  disease  ;  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse,  the  loeal  sweating  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  by 
the  progressive  involvement  of  many  joints.  In  its  early 
stages  it  may  very  closely  simulate  subacute  rheumatic 
fever,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  not  reacting 
to  treatment  with  salicylates.  The  disease  usually  com- 
mences in  one  joint,  commonly  one  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations,  and  then  rapidly  spreads  to 
other  joints.  Shortly  after  its  commencement  it  Is  always 
polyarticular.  The  so-called  forms  of  monarticular  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  are,  in  my  opinion,  always  traumatic  in 
origin,  and  are  due  to  degenerative  changes  set  up  within 
the  joint  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory  processes 
which  result  in  the  disintegration  and  wearing  away  cf 
the  joint  cartilage.  It  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  restrict 
to  these  forms  the  name  "  osteo  arthritits." 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  occurs  in  two  forms — acute  ai-d 
chronic.  Both  are  due  to  the  same  infective  cause,  and 
simply  differ,  as  regards  their  clinical  features,  in  the 
degree  or  virulence  of  the  infection,  or  in  the  different 
results  of  a  similar  process  attacking  the  joints  at 
different  ages.  It  is  commoner  in  females  than  males-. 
In  the  acute  form  it  is  generally  met  with  in  earlier 
adult  life.  The  chronic  form  may  be  a  later  stage  of  the 
acute  disease,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  is 
chronic  from  the  first,  and  occurs  especially  in  middle 
life  and  in  females.  In  the  latter  it  is  specially  prone  to 
start  about  the  climacteric  period.  Comparatively  slight 
injuries  of  a  joint,  especially  of  a  small  joint,  may  lead  to 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  to  an  extension  of  the  procfps 
to  other  joints  in  a  symmetrical  order.  The  injuries  an 
frequently  the  outcome  of  excessive  work  and  strath, 
especially  in  elderly  and  enfeebled  persons  with  a 
diminished  power  of  resistance,  increasing  with  yeais 
and  with  imperfect  nutritioc 

In  the  acute  form  the  synovial  membranes  are  primarily 
and  mainly  affected,  while  the  ligaments  are  softened  an' 
infiltrated,    presenting    the    well-known    spindle-shap 
enlargements  of  the  joints.    The  cartilages  are  darna 
secondarily,  and  it  is  not  until  the  disease  hasassumer" 
chronic  form  that  the  signs  indicative  of  destruction 
cartilage  become  evident,  accompanied  with  oartilr 
and  osteophytic  outgrowths.  Cases  with  Heberder 
represent  the  mildest  degree  of  the  disease.    " 
consist  of  little  hard  swellings  of  the  finger-join' 
almost  entirely  the  terminal  phalangeal,  and 
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very  chronic  form  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  This  type  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
usually  at  or  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  nodules 
are  due  to  enlargement  ol  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  are 
frequently  covered  by  a  pouch  of  the  projecting  synovial 
membrane,  which  acts  somewhat  as  a  bursa.  The  joints 
become  swollen  and  tender.  The  cartilages  are  softened, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  eburnated,  The  enlarge- 
ments are  osseous  in  character,  but  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  increase  of  the  p?riarticular  fibrous  tissaes 
After  a  time  the  disease  usually  becomes  arrested,  but 
the  swellings  remain,  and  eventually  may  cause  no 
discomfort. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  a 
primary  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that 
in  a  small  number  of  eases  an  antecedent  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  or  of  some  form  of  sep'ic  arthritis,  such  as 
gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  or  even  an  acute  atcack  of  gout,  may 
have  left  the  joints  in  such  a  vulnerable  condition  that 
they  may  subsequently  become  the  seat  of  true  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  Any  debilitating  condition  may  predispose  to 
this  disease,  and  especially  of  late  years  I  have  seen  many 
cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  which  have  followed  repeated 
attacks  of  infiaenza. 

Treatment. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  if  left  untreated,  tends  to  spread 
from  joint  to  joint,  and  produces  progressive  destruction 
of  the  joint  tissues.  Occasionally  treatment  fails  to  effect 
any  arrest  of  the  disease,  and  this  is  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  rheumatoid  arthritis  of  the 
old.  For  the  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  It  is 
essential  that  the  treatment  should  be  commenced  while 
the  disease  is  in  its  early  stages;  hence  the  importance  of 
an  early  recognition  of  the  malady,  and  of  its  distinction 
from  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  treatment  must  be 
persevered  in  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  generally  a 
year  or  two,  and  daring  the  treatment  everything  possible 
moat  be  done  to  increase  the  patient's  strength  and  to 
maintain  the  general  condition  of  nutrition  at  the  highest 
possible  level. 

If  rheumatoid  arthritis  i3  seen  and  recognized  early  in 
the  aente  stage,  it  is  curable.  In  the  later  chronic  stages 
it  is  possible  to  arrest  the  disease,  to  remove  the  pain,  and 
to  secure  greater  movement  of  the  joints ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  bring  the  disorganized  and  deformed  joints 
back  to  their  normal  state.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
even  in  many  chronic  cases,  what  a  CDnsiderabJe  amount 
of  improvement  may  be  effected  in  the  joints  if  suitable 
treatment  is  persevered  with  for  a  prolonged  period  of 
time. 

The  not  infrequent  mistake  of  diagnosing  rheumatoid 
arthritis  as  gout,  and  the  consequent  placing  of  the  patient 
on  a  restricted  and  spare  diet,  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the 
development  of  severe  and  incurable  forms  of  the  disease. 
It  is  essentially  a  disease  that  requires  good  and  nutritious 
feeding,  and  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  rheumatoid 
arthri  tis  which  have  gone  thoroughly  to  the  bad  through 
the  initial  error  of  mistaking  the  disease  for  gont,  and 
treating  it  with  a  spare  diet.  The  diet  should  be  as 
liberal  and  as  good  aa  the  patient  can  digest,  and  animal 
lood  should  be  partaken  of  freely,  though  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  vegetables.  A  moderate  quantity  of  wine  or  stout 
should  be  taken  with  lunch  and  dinner.  Any  kind  of 
wine  that  agrees  with  the  patient  may  be  taken,  but  per- 
haps a  generous  red  wine,  such  as  burgundy,  is  the  most 
suitable. 

The  drugs  that  I  have  found  most  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  guaiacol  and  potassium 
Iodide.  I  have  now  employed  guaiacol  in  over  3,000  cases, 
and  as  the  result  of  my  experience  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  if  administered  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  of  time,  it  is  capable  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  arresting  the  disease,  of  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  joints,  and  of  permitting  increased  move- 
ments. It  also  relieves  pain  markedly.  It  is  useful  In 
both  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  The  guaiacol  probacy  acts  by  Inhibiting  the 
growth  of  the  specific  micro  organism  in  the  intestinal 
tract,  and  after  absorption  by  combining  with  the  bacterial 
toxins  and  assisting  in  their  elimination.  It  Is  not  to  be 
imagined  for  one  moment  that  the  guaiacol  renders  the 
intestinal  traot  sterile,  but,  just  as  the  administration  of 
cinnamon  oil  in  cas.es  of  enteric  fever  exerts  a  restraining 
Intlaence  on  the  propagation  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  and 


renders  them  less  capable  of  elaborating  a  virulent  toxin, 
so,  I  believe,  "the  guaiacol  exercises  an  inhibiting  effect 
upon  the  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the  production  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  iodice  of  potassium  probibly 
acts  by  promoting  absorption  of  the  hypertrophied  fibrous 
tissues. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  administering  the  guaiacol 
is  the  carbonate  in  cachets.  This  salt  ie  a  white  powder 
which  is  free  from  the  disagreeable  odour,  taste  and  irri'at- 
ing  effects  on  the  stomach  of  guaiacol  itself.  In  the  intes- 
tines it  is  slowly  split  up  Into  guaiacol  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  At  first  from  5  to  10  grains  of  the  carbonate  of 
guaiacol  should  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  the  dose 
should  be  increased  by  1  to  2  grains  each  week  until  from 
15  to  20  grains  are  being  taken  In  each  dose.  Itisessential 
tfcat  this  treatment  should  be  continued  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  The  beneficial  effects  of  the  guaiaeol  are  very 
much  increased  by  administering  at  the  same  time  a  mix- 
ture containing potssnum  Iodide;  the  depressing  effect  of 
the  iodide  should  be  counteracted  by  its  combination  with 
tonics. 

The  treatment  that  I  have  just  detailed  is, In  my  experi- 
ence, incomparably  superior  to  the  prolonged  treatment 
for  two,  three,  or  more  years  of  such  cases  with  small 
doses  of  arsenic  and  iron,  a  method  of  treatment  which 
still  has  many  supporters.  After  the  treatment  with 
guaiacol  carbonate  and  potassium  Iodide  of  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  capable,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  of  arrest- 
ing the  disease,  and  so  of  preventing  the  frightful  suffering 
connected  with  movements  of  the  affected  joints,  r  condi- 
tion which  is  so  common  in  cases  of  unrelieved  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  If  the  treatment  is  commenced  in  the  com- 
paratively early  stages  of  the  disease,  then  recovery  with 
very  little  deformity  may  result;  but  even  if  after  arrest 
of  the  disease  much  deformity  results,  very  considerable 
mobility  of  the  joints  may  be  promoted  by  baths,  super- 
heated air,  massage,  and  passive  movements.  It  is  fre- 
quently remarkable  to  find  after  such  treatment  what  an 
amount  of  mobility  and  capacity  for  usefulness  has  been 
restored  to  joints  which  have  been  left  In  a  severely 
deformed  but  quiescent  condition. 

The  thermal  treatment  of  the  affected  joints,  either  by 
means  of  baths,  superheated  air,  or  electric  light  baths,  is 
most  beneficial.  Douche  massage  is  the  most  effective 
form  of  treatment  with  hot  water,  and  perhaps  next  to 
that  rank  peat  baths  and  brine  baths.  Electric  light 
baths,  in  which  the  affected  joints  are  bathed  in  the  heat 
and  light  rays  reflected  from  a  number  of  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  are  also  beneficial  in  many  cases.  Properly- 
regulated  movements  and  properly  applied  massage  are  of 
great  use  in  overcoming  the  stiffening  and  fixation  of  the 
joints  and  the  muscular  wasting  in  their  vicinity. 

Climate — Dry  heat  bene  fits  oaseB  of  rheumatoidarthrltls, 
whereas  damp  cold  increases  the  disease.  Seaside  resorts 
are  not  suitable  for  most  cases.  As  a  winter  resort  there 
is  no  better  climate  than  that  of  Egypt. 


DISCUSSION.- 

Mr.  T.  S.  P.  Strang*,  ways  (University  of  Cambridge) gave 
a  brief  description  of  work  being  carried  on  in  Cambridge 
on  diseases  of  joints,  and  aeked  for  a  systematic  and 
careful  study  of  the  disease  belore  forming  any  opinion  on 
the  cause  or  treatment.  Literature  was  of  no  help  ;  the 
only  hope  for  advance  was  in  research  work  along  all 
possible  lines  of  investigation. 

Dr.  Henry  Davy  (Exeter)  spoke  of  the  rareness  of  the 
disease  in  Devonshire.  The  bad  reputation  of  Devon  for 
rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arth litis  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Devon  at  one  time  was  so  fall  of  gout  caused  by  mild 
lead  poisoning.  Seventy  years  ago,  when  lead  presses 
were  used  In  cyder-making,  lead  poisoning  was  very 
common  in  Devon,  and  with  this  gout  of  all  kinds.  Now, 
when  for  years  lead  bad  disappeared,  from  the  cyder  presses, 
there  was  little  or  no  lead  poisoning  in  Devon.  Cyder 
was  one  of  the  most  healthy  drinks  possible,  and  the  bulk 
of  rheumatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis  had  disappeared 
from  the  county.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Strangeways  that 
many  various  conditions  were  mixed  up  under  the  nan  e 
of  "rheumatoid  arthritis,"  ai.d  hoped  the  discussion  would 
tend  to  elucidate  more  about  the  disease. 

Er.  T.  >IcCrae  (Johns  Hopkins  University)  said  :  In  the 
discussion  of  a  disease  with  so  many  aspects  as  arthritis 
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deformans  It  Is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  pick  out 
certain  poiuts  on  which  to  dwell.  I  should  like  merely 
to  draw  attention  to  certain  features  under  etiology, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

1.  Etiology.— There  seems  little  doubt  of  the  disease 
being  essentially  dependent  on  Infection  of  some  kind. 
Some  of  the  points  supporting  this  may  be  noted : 

(a)  The  character  of  the  attaoks  :  In  the  great  majority 
acute  features  occur  at  some  time  or  other.  They  may  not  be 
very  acnte  and  not  last  for  a  loDg  time,  but  are  of  the  nature 
of  an  acute  condition.  The  form  with  marked  polyarticular 
arthritis  affords  the  best  example.  The  signs  in  the  joints, 
the  general  glandular  and  splenic  enlargement  are  important. 
L'he  last-named  condition  is  most  common  in  earlier  life,  but 
in  any  age  is  found  about  in  proportion  as  it  is  looked  for.  The 
occasional  association  of  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis 
has  to  be  remembered.  (l>)  The  occurrence  of  certain  changes, 
much  like  those  found  in  this  disease  following  infection 
with  various  other  organisms  :  thus,  after  infection  with  the 
gonococcus,  changes  in  the  spine  may  ocour  which  are  exactly 
like  those  in  arthritis  deformans.  Tne  same  has  been  shoivn 
in  regard  to  both  the  typhoid  and  paracolon  bacillus  (typhoid 
spine).1  As  a  result  of  such  infections  there  may  be  a 
spondylitis,  followed  by  definite  deposits  of  bone  along  the 
-ipiue.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  findings  suggest  that 
arthritis  deformans  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  lesions 
due  to  many  organisms.  This  may  be  true,  but  while  in  the 
spine  it  may  not  be  possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
changes  in  this  disease  and  those  following  infection  with  the 
gonococcus  or  typhoid  bacillus,  yet  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
peripheral  joints,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  there  is,  except  perhaps 
at  the  onset,  little  difficulty  in  making  a  clinical  distinction. 
(c)  The  association  of  arthritis  deformans  with  various  infec- 
tions and  the  influence  of  these  on  it:  Thus  infection  about 
the  nose  and  sinusos,  pharynx,  tonsils,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris 
and  carious  teeth,  bronchiectasis,  dysentery,  infection  of  the 
pelvic  organs  in  women  and  especially  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract  in  males,  apparently  may  stand  in  relationship.  This  is 
supported  by  the  rapid  improvement  which  may  follow  treat- 
ment of  such  local  foci,  and  the  influence  of  such  Infections, 
newly  acquired,  on  the  disease  if  previously  present,  (d)  The 
occurrence  of  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  the  marked  disturbances 
of  nutrition  all  speak  for  an  infectious  process.  That  the 
lesions  are  due  to  the  local  action  of  bacteria  cannot  as  yet  be 
proved,  and  there  are  certain  points  which  suggest  that  the 
toxins  may  have  an  important  influence.  This  is  supported 
by  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  arthritic  features — especially 
when  aoute — which  may  follow  when  a  local  focus  of  infection 
can  be  promptly  and  thoroaghly  treated.  In  this  connexion 
the  importance  of  local  treatment  of  urethritis  in  gonorrhoeal 
arthritis  may  be  cited.  Reference  may  be  made  to  one  point, 
namely,  the  relationship  of  this  disease  to  rheumatic  fever. 
It  is  possible  that  an  individual  may  have  rheumatic  feverand 
subsequently  arthritis  deformans.  That  one  disease  passes 
into  the  other  seems  very  doubtful.  The  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  see  this  in  personal  observations. 

2.  Diagnosis. — The  importance  of  diagnosis  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  no  reproach  to  us  that  the  disease 
sometimes  progresses  despite  all  treatment,  but  it  is  a 
reproach,  and  a  serious  one,  when  this  disease  is  regarded 
as  "  rheumatic  "  and  treated  as  such  for  months-,  perhaps 
years.  The  diagnosis  in  advanced  stage  requires  no 
mention;  it  is  early  in  the  course  that  its  importance  is 
so  great.  In  the  polyarticular  f«rm  it  is  essential  to 
recognize  the  frequency  with  which  the  disease  begins  as 
an  acute  polyarthritis,  with  fever,  pain,  and  sometimes 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  joints.  Here  the  distinction 
is  most  difficult  to  make  from  acute  rheumatic  fever  and 
gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  From  rheumatic  fever  the  know- 
ledge of  how  easily  error  may  be  made  is  a  great  help. 
The  fever  in  arthritis  deformans  is  rarely  very  high,  the 
pulse  is  relatively  rapid,  and  the  pain  may  not  yield  to 
salicylates.  But  the  greatest  help  comes  from  the 
character  of  the  arthritis.  In  arthritis  deformans  a  joint 
once  attacked  is  rarely  left  entirely  free,  and  the  arthritis 
rarely  shifts  from  joint  to  joint.  Certain  joints  are 
specially  liable  to  involvement— the  joints  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  temporo-maxillary  joint,  and  the  thumb. 
Some  of  the  fingers  are  usually  concerned,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  changes  are  so  characteristic.  The  first  inter- 
phalangeal  joint  most  frequently  shows  some  thickening. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
watching  for  any  sign  of  change  in  the  joint.  This  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  early  in  some  of  the  joints  of  the 
iinger3.  Gonorrhoeal  arthritis  may  give  considerable  diffi- 
culty.  That  this  is  polyarticular  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
especially  at  the  onset,  is  often  forgotten.  The  careful 
search  for  gonococcl  in  the  urethra  is  important.  In 
many  cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  them  from  the 
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joint  itself.  While  at  an  early  stage  it  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  these  diseases,  yet  it  must  be  said  that 
in  the  majority,  after  a  certain  interval,  there  is 
little  doubt  from  the  clinical  aspects.  In  the 
monarticular  form  the  arthritis  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked and  only  the  accompanying  neuritis  be  recog- 
nized. This  Is  especially  likely  in  the  case  of  the  shoul- 
der joint,  in  which  the  pain  is  referred  principally  to  the 
arm.  To  the  hip-joint  the  diagnosis  of  sciatica  may  be 
made.  Careful  examination  of  the  joint  readily  gives  the 
diagnosis.  Spondylitis :  The  recognition  of  involvement 
of  the  whole  spine  is  easy,  but  difficulty  comes  in  dia- 
gnosing the  instances  of  local  disease.  This  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  in  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  and 
as  the  symptoms  are  largely  referred  to  other  parts,  error 
is  easily  made.  This  condition  is  comparatively  common 
in  males,  and  examination  directed  especially  to  the  spine 
is  of  great  assistance.  Local  changes  may  be  found,  but 
the  restriction  of  movements  is  especially  important. 
This  may  be  for  one  movement  only,  perhaps  only  a 
lateral  movement  to  one  side.  Such  are  always  suggestive 
of  local  trouble  in  the  spine.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
cases  there  may  be  involvement  of  the  vertebral  joints 
without  any  permanent  change  being  left,  or  at  any  rate, 
such  a  degree  of  change  as  we  are  able  to  recognize. 
It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  symptoms,  when 
the  vertebrae  are  involved,  are  most  often  referred  to 
points  elsewhere.  The  frequency  with  which  sciatica  is 
secondary  to  arthritis  of  the  spine  or  hip  puts  emphasis  on 
this.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tuberculosis — which  is 
usually  readily  separated  from  arthritis  deformans — 
tuberculin  can  be  given.  In  all  of  these  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  use  of  the  x  rays.  These  are  of 
the  greatest  aid  and  should  be  used  in  every  doubtful  case 
for  diagnosis  and  in  many  to  decide  as  to  the  best  treat- 
ment. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  by  the  x-ray  plate 
we  are  able  to  decide  as  to  the  form  of  arthritis  present, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  change  in  the  joint ;  naturally 
this  is  of  particular  aid  in  the  spine.  The  treatment 
depends  largely  on  the  type  of  disease  present.  In  all 
forms,  however,  the  first  effort  must  be  to  make  a  careful 
search  for  any  source  of  local  infection.  Every  possible 
situation  should  be  gone  over  carefully.  The  nose  and 
pharynx,  the  tonsils,  the  mouth  and  teeth,  the  Intestinal 
tract  and  the  genito-urinary  system  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  any  abnormal  condition  treated.  It  is  well  to 
explain  frankly  to  the  patient  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  his  co-operation  and  assistance  are  all-important. 
By  impressing  patients  with  the  importance  of  their  help 
much  assistance  Is  given.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  in  the  writer's  experience  has  bean  the  results 
obtained  in  dispensary  patients,  many  of  whom  lived  in 
unfavourable  circumstances,  by  teaching  them  how  to 
live  and  fight  the  disease,  such  as  we  do  with  tuberculosis. 
O)  General  treatment  must  be  largely  devoted  to  improving 
the  general  hygiene.  An  open-air  life  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  sunshine  available,  and  good  food  are  essential. 
The  diet  should  be  as  full  as  possible.  Too  often  much 
harm  is  done  by  cutting  down  the  diet;  there 
is  only  one  diet  for  these  patients — that  is,  full 
diet.  It  is  well  to  give  milk  and  eggs  between  meals. 
Of  course,  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  patient's  diges- 
tion and  tie  state  of  the  bowels.  With  this  large  amounts 
of  water  should  be  given,  best  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Tonics,  especially  iron  and  arsenic,  are  important. 
(A)  Local  treatment  has  to  be  directed  towards  the  preser- 
vation of  as  much  function  as  possible  in  the  affected 
joints.  During  the  acute  stages  the  joints  should  be 
handled  gently,  but  light  rubbing  is  usually  possible,  and 
certainly  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  more  acute 
features  show  signs  of  subsiding.  With  this  the  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  move  the  joints  himself,  and 
taught  how  to  give  kneading  movements  to  as  many 
joints  as  possible.  Simple  exercises  can  soon  be  begun,  at 
first  few  ia  number,  and  increased  gradually.  The  more 
of  these  the  patient  does  himself  the  better.  Another 
measure  of  great  aid  Is  the  application  of  the  Bier  method 
of  producing  hyperaemia.  This  may  be  done  even  when 
the  joints  are  actually  inflamed,  and  often  gives  great 
relief  to  the  pain.  The  duration  of  this  treatment  can  be 
gradually  increased.  Counter-irritation  may  be  employed, 
perhaps  best  in  the  Paquelin  cautery  lightly  applied. 
In  arthritis  of  the  spine  it  is  usually  found  that  rest 
is    important.     This  may  be  attained  by  the   applica- 
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tlon  of  starch  or  plaster  bandages,  to  be  replaced  later 
by  some  form  of  support.  If  the  view  that  the  disease 
is  an  Infection  or  due  to  infection  be  correct,  we 
may  suggest  that  in  all  such  conditions  treatment  of  any 
local  focus  of  infection,  improving  the  general  resistance 
and  favouring  elimination  are  important.  As  for  the 
joints,  the  endeavour  must  be  to  keep  them  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible  until  the  attack  is  over.  Luckily  it 
tends  sooner  or  later  to  run  Its  eouise.  The  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  milder  attacks  the  joints  are  left  with  so 
little  damage  is  encouraging  in  this  regard.  The  daDger 
of  future  infections  and  the  necessity  of  the  patient  being 
kept  in  the  best  possible  general  health  are  important. 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both  patient  and 
physician  are  essential  throughout.  While  the  outlook 
for  the  success  of  treatment  is  usually  regarded  as  being 
discouraging,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  results 
followed  too  often  after  a  diagnosis  made  when  the 
damage  done  was  already  extensive.  To  handle  a  patient 
from  the  onset  and  endeavour  to  prevent  serious  damage 
is  a  very  different  story  from  the  attempt  to  repair  joints 
perhaps  extensively  destroyed  and  deformed.  In  con- 
clusion, I  should  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
early  diagnosis  followed  by  as  careful  oversight  of  every 
detail  in  the  patient's  life  as  if  he  had  tuberculosis.  With 
this  and  constant  fighting  there  seems  hope  of  doing 
much  in  the  prevention  of  the  severe  articular  changes,  at 
any  rate  in  many  patients. 

Dr.  W.  Bingrose  Gore  (Llandrindod  Wells)  said:  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  disease,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  bacterial  disease  Although  the  specific  microbe 
has  not  been  isolated,  I  myself  believe  that  it  probably  is 
an  infection  from  the  gastro- intestinal  canal.  There  is 
almost  always  digestive  disturbance  in  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  and  treatment  which  improves  digestion  and 
prevents  intestinal  fermentation  has  a  great  effect  in 
stopping  progress  of  the  disease,  the  starting  point  being 
a  gastro- intestinal  catarrh,  As  in  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory tract,  if  two  individuals  are  exposed  to  chill  the 
resulting  catarrh  may  produce  in  the  one  case  a  growth 
of  the  pneumococcus  causing  pneumonia,  in  the  other  the 
growth  of  those  bacteria  that  produce  a  nasal  catarrh,  so 
I  think  in  one  individual  a  gastro  Intestinal  catarrh  may 
produce  gout,  in  another  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  modus 
operandi  may  be  seen  in  my  work  on  nasal  catarrh ;  the 
catarrhal  secretion  loses  its  power  of  inhibiting  the  growth 
of  those  bacteria  normally  present,  which  thus  increase  and 
become  pathogenic.  As  regards  the  differential  diagnosis, 
it  is  doubttul  whether  there  is  such  a  disease  as 
chronic  rheumatism  pure  and  simple ;  most  chronic 
joint  diseases  excluding  gout  are  varieties  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  the  one  in  which  most  difficulty  and  errors  seem 
to  occur  is  the  distinction  between  the  early  stage  of  gout 
and  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  This  distinction  is  the  most 
important,  as  the  treatment  of  both  diseases  is  so  different; 
irremedial  harm  may  be  done  to  the  patient  by  this  error 
in  treatment,  as  rheumatoid  arthritis  is  a  very  chronic 
disease,  and  patients  nowadays  are  so  learned  in  their 
symptoms  that  they  usually  find  out  this  mistake  for 
themselves.  I  naturally  see  a  great  many  cases  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  I  find  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  were  originally  treated  as  gout;  the  majority  think 
their  symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood,  and  are  dieted  or  diet  themselves  accordingly. 
Now  of  all  the  diseases  that  might  be  due  to  uric  acid, 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  one  with  which  it  certainly  has 
nothing  to  do;  the  uric  acid  craze  has  done  more  harm  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  than  in  any  other 
disease.  The  diagnosis  between  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
gout  should  be  easily  made  if  one  remembers  that  in  the 
former  disease  progress  is  slow,  a  joint  attacked  does  not 
recover  ;  it  is  usually  symmetrical,  starting  in  the  hands ; 
it  does  not  begin  with  pain,  swelling,  or  redness;  there  is 
often  pain  and  stiffness  at  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  that 
the  temporo-maxillary  are  joints  that  are  frequently 
affected,  and  that  uric  acid  is  not  found  in  the  blood. 
Gonorrhoea!  rheumatism  Is  often  mistaken  for  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  especially  in  women.  The  treatment  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  must  bo  s>  somatically  carried  out  if  it  is 
to  be  of  real  benefit.  At  a  spa  one  has  a  great  advantage 
in  treatment,  as  one  has  tbe  pa'ient  under  control 
and  the  patients  can  devote  themselves  to  the 
cure ;  in  the  general  treatment  it  ia  of  the  greatest 
importance   to    get   the     digestion    improved,    the    diet 


should  be  nutritious,  containing  rather  an  excess  of  the 
easily  digested  fats,  such  as  will  be  assimilated  with  the 
least  tax  on  the  digestive  organs,  easily  fermentable  food 
should  be  avoided,  excess  of  fat  and  proteid  rather  than 
carbohydrate.  In  Llandrindod  we  attribute  a  great  part  of 
the  benefit  that  occurs  to  the  action  of  the  internal  use  o£ 
the  waters  there  in  improving  the  digestion  and  assimila- 
tion of  food  as  well  as  its  action  in  washing  away  the 
toxins  that  cause  the  subsidiary  symptoms.  Patients 
suffering  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  have  almost  always 
some  form  of  gastric  derangement,  usually  intestinal 
fermentation  shown  by  the  symptom  of  flatulency  and  the 
pre?ence  of  indol  in  the  urine.  In  cases  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  fermentation  it  should  be  recognized  that  they 
are  due  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  gastrc-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  as  long  as  that  condition 
exists  you  cannot  get  rid  of  fermentation ;  you 
may  cause  a  temporary  improvement  by  administer- 
ing antiseptics,  but  as  long  as  the  gastro-tntestinal 
secretions  are  abnormal  so  long  will  you  have  an  abnormal 
growth  of  intestinal  bacteria.  It  Is  in  this  way  that  diet 
is  so  important  in  rheumatoid  arthritis — a  different  form 
of  diet  from  gout,  as  while  in  both  a  diet  must  be  ordered 
which  will  check  intestinal  fermentation,  in  the  one  case 
it  should  be  as  limited  as  possible,  in  the  other  as  liberal. 
For  local  treatment  electric- light  baths  and  massage  give 
the  most  effect,  and  the  free  perspiration  that  follows  also 
helps  to  eliminate  the  toxins.  Massage  increases  the 
mobility  of  joints,  and  also  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  joints  would  have  a  specific  effect  on 
the  bacteria  present.  With  the  same  idea  I  have  quite 
recently  been  treating  rheumatoid  arthritic  joints  in  limbs 
by  causing  passive  congestion  with  an  elastic  bandage  well 
above  the  joint,  so  far  with  good  results.  After  the  effusion 
of  serum  into  the  joint  tissues  that  this  treatment  pro- 
duces, the  joints  soon  become  more  mobile,  more  free 
from  pain,  and  swellings  round  the  joints  are  reduced. 
One  would  also  expect,  as  in  similar  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous joints,  that  the  opsonic  index  of  blood  to  the 
specific  bacillus  would  be  Increased.  I  have  just  been 
treating  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  subacute  rheumatoid 
arthritis  of  two  years'  standing  that  I  have  seen ;  the 
hands  are  stiff,  swollen,  and  deformed;  they  cannot  be 
cloEed,  and  are  useless.  For  a  fortnight  I  have  caused 
passive  congestion  of  one  arm  by  elastic  compression  for 
several  hours  daily,  with  the  result  that  the  fingers  of  that 
hand  can  be  closed  and  the  pain  and  swelling  are  much 
less,  the  other  hand  remaining  as  before.  In  the  choice 
of  a  spa  one  should  prefer  one  that  is  bracing,  and  com- 
bines internal  and  external  treatment.  And,  finally,  what- 
ever treatment  you  adopt,  never  let  your  patient  get 
reduced  too  much ;  nothing  more  facilitates  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Midelton  (Bournemouth)  said  :  History  should 
be  taken  very  carefully ;  accidents  at  birth  may  be  a  factor, 
and  pyogenic  organisms  are  always  a  factor.  I  do  not  believe 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  due  to  a  specific  germ.  I  prefer 
the  term  "  chronic  cerebro  spinal  toxaemia."  I  think  treat- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  most  important,  and  after 
carefully  treating  a  number  of  cases  according  to  the 
method  revived  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Latham — namely,  continuous 
counter-irritation  opposite  the  cervical  and  lumbs r  enlarge- 
ments of  the  spine— I  am  strongly  convinced  of  its  efficacy. 
I  have  notes  of  43  cases  treated  in  this  way.  As  a  result 
of  this  treatment  I  have  seen  joint  swellings  quickly  dis- 
appear, hearing  improve,  nutrition  also,  with  great 
improvement  in  eyesight  in  one  or  more  casf  s.  In  one 
patient  who  had  lost  the  faculty  of  perspiration  for  over 
three  years,  this  returned  after  three  weeks  under  treat- 
ment by  continuous  counter-Irritation  to  the  spine.  The 
climate  of  Bournemouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new 
golf  links  is  specially  suitable  as  a  residence  for  arthritic 
patients,  with  a  gravel  soil,  dry  air,  etc.,  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer,  and  few  thunderstorms. 

Dr.  Tyson  (Folkestone)  said  :  The  present  etiology  of  the 
disease  is  so  doubtful  that  one  must  consider  it  from  a 
clinical  standpoint.  The  prevention  and  early  treatment 
of  It,  in  my  experience,  is  best  carried  out  by  recommenc?- 
ing  the  patient  to  live  in  a  dry  and  a  ventilated  room,  and 
to  see  that  all  the  joints  should  be  regularly  and  syste- 
matioally  exercised. 

Dr.  Pueston  Kino  (Bath)  said  that  from  a  long  experi- 
ence at  Bath  he  was  led  to  think  that  rheumatoid  arthritis 
was  not  so  much  a  specific  disease  as  a  constitutional  and 
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joint  affection  resulting  from  absorption  from  centres  of 
infection.  The  present  nomenclature  of  the  disease  was 
unfortunate.  "  Osteo-arthritis  "  was  the  official  name,  but 
most  cases  showed  no  bony  changes,  the  disease  being  con- 
lined  to  the  soft  tissues.  Its  connexion  with  gout  was 
often  marked,  and  many  cases  should  certainly  be  called 
rheumatic  gout.  A  gouty  history  was  very  frequently 
found  in  these  cases,  and  especially  among  women.  It 
would  seem  that  the  more  orthodox  disease— gout  proper 
— passed  down  as  an  heirloom  to  the  son,  whilst  the 
daughter's  portion  was  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Dr.  J.Oderv  Syhes (Bristol) said:  Rheumatoid  arthritis 
Is  a  general  term  and  Includes  both  a  fibroartbritis  and 
osteo-arthritis.  Both  of  these  are  caused  by  bacterial 
invasion  (cocci,  gonococci,  and  Diplococcus  rheumaticus)  or 
by  metabolic  changes — senile,  arteriosclerotic,  toxaemic,  or 
neurotic.  The  points  distinctive  of  early  rheumatoid 
arthritis  are:  Rapid  pulse  and  cold  sweats,  with  low  tem- 
perature, pigmentation,  exaggerated  reflexes,  vasomotor 
disturbances,  persisting  symmetrical  arthritis  not  yield- 
ing to  salicylates,  with  wasting  muscles,  subjective  sen- 
sory symptoms,  and  translucent  bones.  These  points  are 
not  present  in  subacute  rheumatism.  Fluid  drawn  from 
joints  in  subacute  rheumatism  shows  a  polomorpho- 
nuclear  leucocyte  count.  Fluid  from  rheumatoid  arthritic 
joints  shows  a  mononuclear  leucocyte  count. 

Dr.  Michael  G.  Foster  (San  Remo)said:  In  considering 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  one  characterized  by  the 
affection  of  several  joints  with  more  or  less  cachexia, 
the  influence  of  climate  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects, 
(1)  as  relieving  pain,  (2)  as  improving  nutrition.  As 
regards  the  effects  of  climate  in  relieving  pain  It  is  im- 
possible to  foretell  whether  climate  will  be  of  any  benefit. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  general  nutrition  Egypt  and 
the  Canary  Islands  are  probably  the  best.  Whatever  the 
climate  the  essentials  of  treatment  are  the  same,  rest  in 
the  open  air,  abundant  nourishment,  and  passive  move- 
ments of  the  joints.  Drugs,  other  than  cod  liver  oil,  or 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  are  useless,  but  electric  baths  are 
often  useful. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Lees  (London)  thought  that  the  condition 
known  as  rheumatoid  arthritis  needed  further  analysis. 
When  one  bad  excluded  cases  of  gout,  cases  of  true 
rheumatism  (due  to  the  rheumatococcus),  and  cases  partly 
due  to  gout  and  partly  to  rheumatism,  also  all  chronic 
joint  disease  due  to  tubercle  or  to  syphilis,  all  cases  of 
gonorrhoeal  arthritis  and  of  tabetic  arthropathy,  there 
remained  a  group  of  cases  which  they  called  "  rheumatoid 
arthritis."  But  this  group  needed  further  analysis.  First 
there  was  the  chronic  polyarthritis  of  young  children 
(chiefly  girls)  described  by  Dr.  Still  from  cases  at  Great 
Ormond  Street,  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  was  found 
thickened  and  Injected,  but  with  very  little  affection  of 
cartilage  and  no  bony  outgrowths ;  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  of  lymphatic  glands  often  exists,  and  some- 
times adhesions  of  the  pericardium  and  pleurae.  This,  he 
thought,  was  certainly  a  microbic  disease.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  subacute  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
found  in  early  adult  life,  especially  in  young  women,  with 
symptoms  more  or  less  suggestive  of  rheumatic  fever,  but 
which  subsided  into  a  chronic  affection  of  one  or  two 
joints,  with  creaking  and  other  evidence  of  chronic 
change.  Many  of  these  he  thought  to  be  really 
rheumatic  in  nature,  for  Dr.  Poynton  had  proved 
that  the  rheumatococcus  was  able  to  produce  In 
animals  a  condition  of  joints  which  could  only  be  described 
as  a  rheumatoid  arthritis.  He  had  found  that  a  vigorous 
use  of  sodium  salicylate  was  often  of  very  great  benefit, 
and  he  described  the  method  by  which  it  was  often 
possible  to  increase  the  dose  to  400  or  500  grains  daily. 
Thirdly,  there  was  the  well  known  group  of  cases  of  women 
in  the  later  part  of  life,  with  severe  and  increasing 
crippling  of  joints.  If  these  were  of  microbic  origin,  he 
thought  that  the  microbes  might  be  of  many  kinds,  as  in 
malignant  endocarditis.  But  one  point  deserved  special 
attention.  Many  people,  especially  women,  limited  far 
too  much  their  consumption  of  water.  They  did  not  take 
enough  to  make  possiole  a  due  metabolism  and  elimination, 
and  the  waste  products  probably  accumulated  in  the  by- 
paths of  the  circulation.  Lastly,  there  was  the  senile 
group  of  ca^es.  He  thought  that  "  rheumatoid  arthritis  " 
was  really  a  group  of  diseases. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  (London)  said  that  he  would  cod  fine 
himself  to  a  feiv  remarks  upon  the  pathological  side.  Discus- 


sions upon  rheumatoid  arthritis  generally  became  difficult, 
because  some  spoke  of  the  arthritis  as  the  feature  for  con- 
sideration, while  others  dwelt  upon  the  constitutional 
disease  of  which  arthritis  of  a  crippling  kind  was  a  pro- 
minent symptom.  This  latter  was  clearly  Dr.  Luff's  view. 
He  himself  had  with  Dr.  Paine  obtained  clear  experimental 
proof  that  so  far  as  joints  were  concerned  it  was  possible 
for  an  infection  to  produce  rheumatoid  arthritis.  They  had 
experimented  with  a  micrococcus  obtained  from  a  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  The  diplococcus  found  in  rheumatism 
would  also  produce  rheumatoid  arthritis.  He  held  that 
any  bacterial  Infection  which  invaded  the  joints  might 
produce  a  transient  arthritis,  a  periarticular  arthritis, 
or  an  osteo-arthritis.  Some,  he  admitted,  did  so  more 
certainly  than  others,  but  he  felt  convinced  that,  so  far  as 
the  joints  were  concerned,  rheumatoid  arthritis  was  not  an 
entity.  Was  there,  however,  as  Dr.  Luff  maintained,  a 
disease,  rheumatoid  arthritis  ?  He  did  not  deny  this,  but 
held  it  not  proven.  He  ventured  to  disagree  with  Pro- 
fessor McCrae,and  maintained  that  a  rheumatoid  arthritis 
might,  and  not  infrequently  did,  arise  directly  from 
rheumatism  in  this  country.  Lastly,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  constitution  was  an  Important  factor  In  the 
pathology  of  arthritis,  and  was  herttic  enough  to  believe 
that  rheumatic  gout  was  often  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  an  arthritis.  The  rheumatic  infection  attacking  a 
gouty  man  would,  he  believed,  produce  a  rheumatic  gout ; 
and,  again,  he  believed  that  the  tendency  for  delicate 
women  of  gouty  stock  to  develop  rheumatoid  arthritis 
depended,  probably,  upon  their  gouty  constitution  rather 
than  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  infection,  If  such  it 
was,  that  produced  the  arthritis.  Gout  was  a  constitu- 
tional disorder  altering  the  soil.  Arthritis  was  probably 
the  expression  of  some  Infection  modified  by  that  soil. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sikes  (London)  agreed  with  Dr.  Poynton  that 
gout  and  rheumatism  had  a  definite  relation  to  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  His  opinion  was  that  in  many  cases  the 
bacterial  element  came  In  late.  The  point  on  which  they 
ail  differed  was  where  the  bacterial  element  came  in. 
He  thought  there  were  many  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
With  regard  to  treatment,  the  chief  things  were  heat, 
electricity,  and  exercises. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Fox  (Plymouth)  remarked  that  the  disease 
was  very  prevalent  in  South  Devon,  in  the  Plymouth 
district.  For  treatment  he  relied  on  massage,  superheated 
air,  and  diet. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  (Huddersfield)  advocated  for  preven- 
tion of  the  disease  concrete  floors  and  keeping  down 
ground  air,  and  especially  the  avoidance  of  water  in  the 
cellar.  For  prevention  he  advocated  the  maintenance  of 
good  digestion  and  a  healthy  alimentary  tubs. 

Mr.  V.  T.  Greenyer  (Hove)  advocated  surgical 
treatment  in  the  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  with 
chronic  effusion  into  the  large  joints— namely,  washing 
out  the  joints. 

Dr.  William  Odell  (Torquay)  said  that  thirty-seven 
years  ago  one  of  his  teachers  observed  that  "  he  would  not 
wish  his  worst  enemy  anything  more  difficult  than  to  have 
a  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  to  treat."  Although  there 
was  much  more  known  about  the  disease  from  a  bacterio- 
logical point  of  view,  it  seemed  to  Dr.  Odell  that 
little  more  was  known  about  the  treatment.  He  had 
found  most  benefit  from  the  use  of  salicylates  in  the  early 
stage,  and  guaiacol  and  hypophosphites  In  the  later. 
In  a  recent  case  he  had  found  great  benefit  from 
ichthyol. 

Dr.  J.  Morrell  Thomas  (Newport)  said :  As  regards 
treatment,  the  fact  that  so  many  different  drugs  have  and 
are  being  tried  makes  it  clear  that  so  far  we  have  no  one 
drug  of  any  special  value  in  the  treatment  of  osteo-arthritis. 
Locally  massage  and  passive  movements  with  counter- 
irritation  in  the  shape  of  small  blisters  and  warmth  seem 
to  relieve  the  pain  and  swelling  best,  but  above  all  things 
patients  should  seek  a  warm  dry  climate  inland  and  carry 
out  the  regime  of  the  sanatorium  treatment  for  consump- 
tion, because  one  finds  as  patients  put  on  flesh  and  improve 
in  general  health  there  is  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  joints  as  regards  pain,  swelling,  and  recovery  of 
function.  Sometimes  joints  get  almost  ankylosed  in  an 
unfortunate  position  and  in  some  cases  it  is  good  treat- 
ment to  break  down  adhesions  under  an  anaesthetic. 
Five  or  six  years  sgo  I  saw  a  patient  with  g  neral  osteo- 
arthritis and  with  one  knee  practically  ankylosed  in  a 
llcxcd  position;   she  could   only   git  about  on   crutches 
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owing  to  inability  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground.  I  moved 
her  knee-joint  under  ether  and  followed  this  treatment  up 
with  massage  and  passive  movements.  This  patient  is 
able  to  get  about  to  day  without  the  aid  of  a  stick  or  a 
crutch  in  comparative  comfort. 

Reply. 
Dr.  Luff,  in  reply,  said  he  wished  again  to  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  early  diagnosis.  A  Eimple  way  of  differentia- 
ting rheumatoid  arthritis  from  rheumatism  was  that  the 
one  did  not  react  to  salicylates  and  the  other  did.  It  was 
an  interesting  difference  noted  In  its  prevalence  In  different 
parts  of  Devon,  its  frequency  in  the  Plymouth  district 
was  probably  due  to  its  moist  seaside  climate.  He  thought 
it  was  not  practicable  to  use  the  Bier  method  when  many 
joints  were  involved.  He  had  not  himself  found  any 
benefit  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  from  counter-irritation  of 
the  spine.  He  dissented  from  the  view  that  rheumatoid 
arthritis  was  a  rheumatic  disease ;  he  believed  that  the 
micro-organisms  implicated  would  prove  to  be  quite 
distinct. 
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A  CASE  OF  WASP  STING. 
A  married  woman,  aged  40,.  who  had  had  three  healthy 
children  and  no  miscarriages,  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  except  for  periodical  attacks  of  migraine,  which  a 
distinguished  consultant  told  her  were  due  to  her  liver. 
This  has  been  a  great  solace  to  her.  The  catamenia  began 
at  17  years  of  age,  and  had  been  regular  every  month  till 
the  last  onset,  which  occurred  a  week  before  its  proper 
time,  and  she  had  not  felt  quite  well  since. 

On  September  6th  she  ate  a  small  fried  sole  for  dinner. 
On  September  7th  she  had  partridge  for  dinner,  and  also 
had  it  cold  for  supper  on  September  8th.  No  other  sus- 
picious food  of  any  kind  was  taken.  On  September  8th 
she  went  to  bed  feeling  as  usual.  At  7.45  a.m.,  on 
September  9th,  she  awoke  feeling  an  urgent  desire  for 
stool,  slipped  on  a  dressing-gown,  put  her  feet  into 
slippers,  and  went  to  the  lavatory.  Just  as  she  reached  It, 
she  felt  a  most  intense  pain  in  her  left  foot,  and  found  a 
wa'ip  had  stung  her  on  the  outer  side  of  the  great  toe,  just 
at  the  level  ?of  the  great  and  second  toes.  She  killed 
the  wasp.  The  pain  was  excruciating.  She  had  often 
been  stung  before,  but  had  never  felt  such  pain  as  this. 

She  walked  back  to  her  bedroom  after  tne  bowels  had 
acted,  and  within  five  minutes  she  began  to  itch  all  over, 
and  felt  herself  swelling  from  head  to  foot.  This  was 
iollowed  by  abdominal  pain,  and  a  desire  to  defaecate. 
She  tried  again  to  go  to  the  lavatory,  but  remembers 
nothing  more.  Her  husband  tells  me  that  he  wa3  present, 
and  that  his  wife  was  much  frightened  and  suffering  from 
shock.  The  bowels  acted  before  she  had  time  to  reach  the 
w.c,  although  it  was  adjoining  the  bedroom.  She  then 
collapsed,  and  her  husband  and  a  maid  carried  her  back 
to  bed.    She  was  then  unconscious. 

I  arrived  about  9  a.m.  She  had  swallowed  a  little 
brandy  before  my  arrival.  I  found  her  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition,  and  the  whole  body  irregularly  convulsed.  She 
rallied  when  spoken  to  and  then  relapsed  into  apparent 
unconsciousness  again.  The  pupils  were  normal  and 
reacted  to  light,  and  the  corneal  reflex  was  not  affected. 
The  whole  of  her  body  was  covered  with  a  dark,  measly 
rash.  There  was  a  mark  on  the  toe  where  the  sting  had 
been  Inserted,  but  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  affected  toe  from  any  other  part. 
The  skin  felt  hard  and  tense  and  brawny.  The  hands,  and 
especially  the  finger  tips,  were  livid.  The  face  was  con- 
gested and  the  eyes  sufl'ased.  She  tells  me  there  was  a 
feeling  of  nausea  all  the  time.  The  skin  was  cold,  the 
pulse  feeble,  and  the  heart  sounds  faint.  A  distinct 
wfteeze  could  be  heard  over  the  chest.  An  emetic  of  salt 
and  water  was  given  and  a  little  grumous  fluid  was  ejected 
from  the  stomach. 

At  10  a  m.  she  felt  better,  but  complained  of  the  tight 
feeling  all  over  the  skin  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

At  2  p.m.  the  rash  had  almost  gone.  She  felt  much 
better,  bat  there  was  still  some  dyspnoea  and  feeling  of 
constriction.    There  was  a  round  erythematous  patch  on 


the  dorsum  of  the  left  foot  about  1*  in.  in  diameter.    I 
thought  she  was  nearly  well  again. 

At  9  p.m.  I  found  her  very  hot  and  flushed,  and  the  skin 
now  covered  again  from  head  to  foot  with  a  very  blight 
scarlatiniform  rash,  and  on  the  back  and  hip3  were  many 
extensive  wheals. 

On  the  morning  of  September  10th  all  rash  had  prac- 
tically gone,  but  there  was  some  oedema  of  both  eyelids. 
All  the  other  symptoms  had  disappeared.  I  would  add 
that  each  time  the  bowels  acted  there  was  a  little  bright 
blood  in  the  motions.  Is  it  possible  that  all  this  trouble 
could  arise  from  the  sting  of  a  wasp? 
Chadwell  Heath.  T.  Recet.1.  Atkinson. 


THE  REMOVAL    OF  FOREIGN    BODIES  FROM  THE 

HAND  OR  FOOT. 
1.  The  removal  of  a  splinter  from  under  the  nail  is  an 
operation  of  some  little  difficulty  when  there  Is  no  pro- 
jecting portion  to  seize  with  forceps.  In  such  a  case  a  very 
serviceable  instrument  is  found  in  the  so-called  lens-hook 
of  ophthalmic  surgeons  which  often  forms  part  of  a  box  of 
instruments  intended  for  microscopical  dissecting  pur- 
poses. Happening  to  possess  such  a  hook  I  used  it  the 
other  day  to  get  out  a  splinter  which  had  entered  the 
whole  length  of  a  finger  nail.  The  hook  was  passed  down 
the  track  of  the  splinter  and  the  point  then  turned 
upwards  so  as  to  press  the  splinter  against  the  nail ;  the 
hook  being  then  withdrawn  brought  the  splinter  with  It 
painlessly.  Splinters  and  thorns  in  other  situations  can 
be  well  extracted  by  the  same  method,  the  foreign  bodp 
being  compressed  against  the  surgeon's  finger  applied,  to 
the  skin.  Most  other  instruments  are  too  clumsy  or  not 
stiff  enough  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  filled  with 
cocaine  solution  makes  an  excellent  probe  for  the  loca- 
tion of  foreign  bodies  under  the  skin.  Instead  of  being 
withdrawn  after  injection  of  the  solution,  as  soon  as 
anaesthesia  i3  established  the  needle  should  be  pushed  on 
and  moved  about  in  the  soft  tissues  till  its  point  clicks 
upon  the  foreign  body.  Not  long  ago  a  coachman  came  to 
me  who  in  brushing  the  lining  of  a  carriage  swept  his 
hand  over  a  needle  which  his  mistress  had  left  sticking 
Into  it,  with  the  result  that  it  entered  the  side  of  his 
finger  and  broke  off.  The  orifice  of  entry  could  be  seen, 
but  the  needle  could  not  be  felt ;  so  filling  a  syringe  with 
cocaine  solution  I  passed  the  needle  of  the  syringe  into 
the  track,  and  after  a  moment  felt  about  with  it,  and  found 
the  needle  lying  along  the  bone;  Its  end  could  be  clearly 
defined,  and  was  cut  down  on  without  difficulty.  This  is 
an  excellent  method  of  locating  without  delay  needles 
which  have  run  Into  the  sole  of  the  foot;  also  thorns  which 
have  penetrated  under  the  skin  of  the  forearm  or  into  the 
orbit,  and  have  then  broken  off. 
London,  S.W.  J.  B.  Nias,  M.D. 


SECOND  ATTACK  OF  TYPHOID  FEYER:: 

PERFORATION :  LAPAROTOMY  : 

DEATH. 

In  view  of  the  generally-accepted  theory  regarding  the 

immunity  conferred  by  an  attack  of   typhoid  fever,  the 

following  may  be  of  interest: 

Samuel  H.,  aged  23,  came  under  my  care  on  July  3  let, 
1906,  suffering  from  typhoid  of  a  mild  type ;  his  I 
developed  a  very  gevere  type  of  the  disease  about  five 
days  later,  and  a  sister  who  was  nursing  both  of  them 
took  to  bed  with  the  same  disease  some  weeks  later.  On 
July  10th,  1907,  Samuel  H.  again  sickened  with  typhoid  of 
even  a  milder  type  than  that  which  he  had  had  previously. 
On  July  19th,  the  sudden  onset  of  dangerous  symptoms 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  perforation ;  laparotomy  was  per- 
formed, stovalne  being  administered^by  lumbar  puncture, 
and  a  perforation  was  found  a  short  distance  above  thf 
caecum.  He  died  seven  days  after  the  operation.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  attack  of  a  year  ago  was  not  typhoid,  and 
I  unfortunately  did  not  try  the  Widal  reaction  in  his  Bade; 
but  the  positive  clinical  symptoms,  coupled  with  the  faet 
that  his  brother  and  sister  subsequently  developed  the 
disease,  leaves  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  fatal 
attack  was  the  second  time  of  infection. 
Winnipeg.  E.  S.  MoORHEAD. 
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OPHTHALMOLOCICAL   SOCIETY  OF    THE 
UNITED   KINGDOM. 

K.    Marcus    Gunn,  F.R.C.S.,  President. 
Thursday,  October  17th,  1907. 

President's  Introductory  Address. 
Mb.  Gunn  first  tmdered  his  warm  thanks  to  the  Society 
for  the  honour  implied  in  his  election  to  the  presidential 
chair,  and  assured  the  members  that  he  yielded  to  none  in 
feelings  of  loyalty  to  the  Society,  whose  interests  he  wonld 
do  his  best  to  serve.  The  first  portion  of  the  address  was 
devoted  to  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  Society  dating 
from  the  issue  of  a  circular  letter  in  February,  1880.  He 
referred  to  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  Trans- 
actions under  various  headings — physiological,  surgical, 
clinical,  pathological,  etc.  Passing  on  to  the  future,  he 
said  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  affections  of 
the  cornea,  iris,  and  choroid  was  much  wanted,  while  they 
awaited  an  explanation  of  recurrent  retinal  haemorrhages 
in  eyes  otherwise  seemingly  sound,  in  persons  whose 
general  health  was  not  manifestly  at  fault.  If  a  dimin- 
ished coagulability  of  the  blood  were  found  to  be  present, 
and  that  waB  kept  at  bay,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  recurrence  due  to  that  cause  would  be  checked,  but 
such  treatment  had  been  disappointing.  Opacities  in  the 
lens  occasionally  presented  forms  which  did  not  seem 
explicable  at  all  by  our  knowledge  of  its  anatomy  or  its 
nutrition.  Could  these  be  accounted  for  ?  Prognosis  was 
a  very  important  matter  to  the  patient,  yet  it  was  often 
uncertain,  and  must  continue  so ;  yet,  if  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon  knew  a  little  more  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
different  diseases  which  he  had  to  treat,  his  knowledge  of 
their  course  and  duration  would  be  materially  increased. 
In  the  past  few  years  a  great  advance  had  been  made  as 
to  the  nature  of  infective  agents,  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  body  attempted  to  free  itself  from  invasion. 
There  was  the  whole  army  of  bacterial  poisons,  with  their 
antibodies,  and  ophthalmic  surgeons  must  know  sufficient 
to  be  able  to  intelligently  follow  the  reason  involved  in 
serum  and  vaccine  therapy.  If  It  was  useful  in  their 
speciality,  they  must  inquire  when  and  how  far,  and  how 
It  should  be  employed.  With  regard  to  medicinal  treat- 
ments, he  hoped  they  would  keep  their  armamentarium  as 
small  as  possible  without  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  Too 
many  drugs  were  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  both  to  him  who 
gave  and  him  who  took.  He  thought  the  Society  might 
well  revert  to  more  frequent  committees  and  discussions, 
as  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Society.  He  referred  to  the 
large  number  of  card-specimens  now  shown  before  the 
Society,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  and  Importance, 
but  members  did  not  seem  able  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  their  very  number  was  the  cause 
of  that  inability,  for  they  could  not  Eee  all,  if 
indeed  they  could  see  any  satisfactorily  in  half 
an  hour  in  a  crowded  room.  The  institution  of 
clinical  evenings  was  quite  an  advance,  but  much  Btill 
remained  to  be  done.  It  would  be  well  to  have  standing 
committees  for  men  interested  In  special  lines  of  work, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  report  upon  any  case  when  the 
member  showing  it  approved.  Of  such  committee  the 
exhibitor  would  be  a  member  for  the  time  being. 

Tumour  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lawfobd  described  a  case  of  tumour  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

The  patient  was  a  female  aged  38,  single,  who  came  under 
observation  in  June,  1S06  The  eyelids  on  the  left  aide  were 
puffy  and  slightly  red  ;  there  was  a  moderate  degree  of 
proptosis,  the  displacement  being  almost  directly  forwards. 
The  movements  of  the  eyeball  upwards  and  outwards  were 
restricted,  rotation  downwards  and  inwards  full.  No  oedema, 
and  but  slight  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva.  No  tender- 
ness on  pressure  :  nothing  abnormal  iu  the  orbit  ;  no  pain, 
but  some  discomfort.  Vision  was  reduced  to  perception  of 
light.  The  media  were  clear,  the  optic  papilla  ill-detined  and 
pale,  and  the  retinal  veins  tortuous.  No  haemorrhage  ncr 
disease  of  the  choroid.  The  family  history  -was  good  ;  the 
patient  was  a  healthy,  robust  woman,  and  tuberculous  and 
syphilitic  disease  could  be  reasonably  excluded.  There  was 
no  history  of  injury.  Something  amiss  was  noticed  in  the  left 
eye  four  years  previously,  and  in  April  of  that  year  she  con- 


sulted Mr.  Wherry  of  Cambridge,  who  recorded  the  vision  on 
that  date  as  follows  :  Right,  J  ;  left,  ft  ;  but  with  correction  of 
hypermetropic  astigmatism,  5  partly.  The  patient  was  seen  by 
another  ophthalmio  surgeon  during  1903-4,  and  was  under 
treatment  by  drugs  for  some  months,  but  there  was  no  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  made  in  1906 
was  (?)  tumour  of  optic  nerve  sheath,  (?)  osteoma  of 
orbit.  Treatment  by  iodide  of  potassium  was  advised, 
and  was  carried  out  for  some  weeks,  but  without 
benefit.  In  July.  1907,  th6re  was  a  slight  but  noticeable 
alteration — the  proptosis  had  lnoreased,  the  movements 
of  the  globe  were  much  restricted  in  all  directions, 
the  pupil  was  inactive  to  light,  and  there  was  no  perception 
of  light.  The  patient  could  not  state  how  long  the  blindness 
had  existed.  No  haemorrhages  could  be  distinguished,  the 
retinal  veins  were  tortuous,  there  was  no  tenderness,  no 
tumour  could  be  felt,  nor  deep  pulsation  detected  by  the 
finger.  The  proptosis  could  uot  be  reduced  by  pressure. 
There  was  no  severe  pain.  The  general  health  did  not  appear 
to  be  prejudiced  by  the  orbital  disease.  Operatioa  was  advised. 
Three  days  later  the  patient  was  seen  by  Sir  John  Tweedy,  who 
thought  it  was  either  osteoma  of  the  orbital  wall  or  tamsur  of 
the  optic  nerve,  probably  the  latter.  In  June,  1907,  the  eyeball 
and  tumour  were  removed.  The  tumour  extended  from  the 
back  of  the  eyeball  to  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  and  the  nerve  was 
divided  as  close  to  the  optic  foramen  as  possible.  There  was 
extensive  haemorrhage  into  the  orbital  tissue  ;  the  swelling 
gradually  subsided,  and  she  left  the  nursing  home  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation. 

Fifteen  similar  cases  had  already  been  recorded,  which 
was  in  contrast  to  the  number  of  cases  of  primary  intra- 
dural tumour  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  numbered  102  up 
to  1901.  The  age  of  his  own  patient  was  above  the 
average.  The  microscopical  characters  of  the  growth 
were  described  and  demonstrated  by  Mr.  George  Coats. 
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Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Section. 
Atresia  Vaginae  and  Delivery. 
At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Section,  held  on 
October  10th,  1907,  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer,  President, 
in  the  chair,  Dr.  Amand  South  reported  a  case  in 
which,  finding  vaginal  atresia  so  marked  that  during 
the  completion  of  labour  irremediable  injury  must  be 
caused  to  the  bladder,  he  removed  the  child  by  Caesarean 
section  and  the  uterus  by  subtotal  hysterectomy.  Both 
mother  and  child  recovered  without  further  incidents. 
He  advocated  Caesarean  hysterectomy  in  all  such  cases, 
giving  a  table  of  30  cases  in  which  it  had  been  performed, 
with  a  mortality  of  20  per  cent.  In  11  of  these  cases,  in 
which  the  stump  was  treated  by  the  intraperitoneal 
method,  all  the  mothers  recovered.  The  President 
agreed  that  the  extensive  cicatrization  involving  the 
bladder  as  described  furnished  a  clear  indication  for 
Caesarean  section,  to  be  followed  by  hysterectomy.  He 
had  seen  very  extensive  vaginal  cicatrices  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  head  in  natural  delivery,  but  in  Dr.  Eouth's 
case  this  would  have  entailed  great  risk  of  Injury  to  the 
bladder.  He  would  prefer  total  hysterectomy,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  supravaginal  hysterectomy,  on  account  of  the 
free  drainage  which  it  afforded. 

Oedematous  Fibroma  of  the  Pelvis. 
Dr.  Tate  described  the  case  of  a  married  5-para,  aged  39, 
who  since  her  last  confinement  six  years  ago  had  noticed 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  This  on  abdominal  section 
was  found  to  be  caused  by  a  large,  flattened,  oedematous 
mass  covered  with  peritoneum  and  imbedded  in  the 
pelvis,  which  was  removed  by  enucleation.  The  cavity 
thus  left  was  packed  with  gauze,  and  the  uterus  then 
removed.  The  ends  of  the  gauze  plugs  were  brought  out 
through  the  vagina  and  the  peritoneum  brought  together 
so  as  to  cover  up  the  large  cavity  in  the  pelvis.  The 
patient  had  two  attacks  of  secondary  haemorrhage  and 
subsequently  some  sloughing  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  in  what  structures  the  tumour  origi- 
nated, but  it  certainly  had  no  connexion  with  the  uterus. 
Mr.  4lban  Doran  recalled  a  similar  case  in  which  the 
bulky  tumour  lay  between  the  folds  of  the  mesometrium 
without  opening  up  the  mesosalpinx,  so  that  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  lay  free  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tumour.  When  removing  a  fibroid  by  enucleation 
from  the  mesometrium,  the  surgeon  must  remember  that 
the  ureter  might  run  above  it,  though  as  a  rale  it  ran 
below  the  tumour,  in  which  case  it  might  be  firmly 
adherent  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  new  growth. 
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Physiological  Action  of  the  Plactnta. 
Professor  W.  E.  Dixon  and  Dr,  Frank  E.  Taylor  gave 
an  epidiascopic  demonstration  on  the  physiological  action 
of  the  placenta,  setting  forth  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject.  They  showed  that  the  effect  of 
injection  of  placental  extracts  on  the  circulation  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  adrenalin,  but  differed  in  three  ways  : 
(1)  A  less  rapid  rise  of  blood  pressure ;  (2)  a  more  pro- 
longed rise;  and  (3)  a  less  marked  cardiac  effect.  Intes- 
tinal volume  was  decreased,  and  its  movements  were 
inhibited.  In  the  uterus  the  results  differed  in  the  preg- 
nant and  non  pregnant  condition.  In  the  pregnant  uterus 
there  was  an  increased  tonus  of  the  uterine  musculature, 
together  with  a  well-marked  increase  in  its  rhythmic  con- 
tractility. They  concluded  that  the  placenta  produced  a 
chemical  substance  which  developed  with  the  ripeningof  the 
placenta,  the  liberation  of  which,  by  contracting  the  uterus 
and  the  vessels,  might  induce  the  onset  of  normal  labour. 
Dr.  Amand  Routh  alluded  to  a  case  of  his  own1  in  which 
labour  occurred  during  paraplegia.  That  case  Induced  Dr. 
Mott  to  suggest  that  in  part  at  any  rate  labour  might  be 
due  to  metabolism  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  Dr.  W.  S.  A. 
Griffith  could  not  accept  the  chief  conclusion  of 
the  authors — namely,  that  a  substance  contained  in  the 
placenta  ascertained  to  increase  uterine  contraction  was 
the  cause  of  labour  either  premature  or  full  time.  There 
were  many  agents  which  Increased  uterine  contraction  but 
were  almost  useless  for  the  induction  ol  labour.  Dr.  C. 
Nepean  Longridge  mentioned  that  hehad  found  a  definite 
and  progressive  rise  of  blood  pressure  in  a  moderate 
number  of  primigravidae  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy.  He  also  referred  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Blair 
Bell  that  labour  was  brought  about  by  an  accumulation  of 
calcium  in  the  blood.  But  since  calcium  was  practically 
insoluble  in  alcohol  it  could  not  be  a  constituent  of  the 
extracts  which  Dr.  Taylor  had  used  in  his  experiments. 

Exhibits, 
Among  the  exhibits  was  a  chorion-epithelioma  of  the 
uterus  with  metastases  in  the  vagina,  lungs,  liver,  and 
brain,  shown  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Eden. 


Medical  Section. 
The  Complications  of  Pneumonia. 
At  a  meeting  on  October  22nd  Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie 
introduced  a  discussion  on  the  complications  of  pneu- 
monia. This  disease,  he  said,  was  a  plague  more  fatal  to 
the  population  of  these  islands  than  typhoid  and  the  other 
infectious  fevers  combined,  and  was  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deaths  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  It 
•was  a  plague  due  to  a  parasite  which  was  very  frequently 
present  in  the  upper  air  passages  of  apparently  healthy 
persons.  It  was  stated  on  good  authority  that  practically 
every  individual  acted  as  a  host  to  organisms  of  true 
pneumococcus  type  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
winter  months.  The  disease  was  airborne,  and  one 
against  which  measures  of  prevention  ought  to  be 
adopted.  The  organisms  left  the  body  with  the  saliva 
or  sputum,  especially  by  spitting,  and  in  either  moist  or 
dried  sputum  might  remain  virulent  for  a  considerable 
time.  Naturally  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
resistance  or  immunity  to  the  pneumococcus  inherent 
in  the  human  body.  Recent  experiments  on  animals 
supported  the  view  that  pneumonia  was  a  local  affection 
of  the  lung  which  the  virus  reached  through  the  respira- 
tory tract.  Typical  pneumonic  lesions  had  been  produced 
by  injecting  highly  virulent  cultures  into  the  tracheas  of 
rabbits  previously  immunized.  Animals  not  previously 
immunized  as  a  rule  died  from  acute  bacteriaemia. 
Pneumonia  was  a  defensive  process  with  the  object  of  pre- 
venting an  acute  bacteriaemia.  Where  the  antibacterial 
substances  were  abundant,  as  in  the  youDg  and  adolescent, 
recovery  was  the  usual  termination ;  where  they  were 
■deficient,  as  in  Infancy  and  after  middle  life,  death  was 
common.  Tne  pneumococcus  was  almost  constantly 
present  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was 
through  the  blood  infection  that  the  microbe  reached  the 
distant  organs  or  tissues  in  which  secondary  affections 
arose.  In  the  case  of  all  the  complications  except  those 
in  or  near  the  local  lesion  In  the  lung  the  microbes 
reached  the  organs  or  tissues  in  which  they  set  up  inflam- 
matory ohaDgns  through  the  blond  curreDt.  Toxaemia 
1  obsict.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol   xxxix. 


was  the  cause  of  the  graver  constitutional  symptoms,  but 
it    had    not    yet    been    possible    to    produce    a    serum 
having  antitoxic  properties.    Animals  could  bo  success- 
fully   immunized,    but    their    serum    was    antibacterial, 
not     antitoxic,    and    hitherto    on    this    account    serum 
treatment    of    pneumonia     and     its    complications    had 
been   unsatisfactory,    uncertain,    and    inconclusive.      Of 
the    complications    of     pneumonia,    pleurisy    was    the 
most    common,     empyema    the    most    important.      The 
pneumococcus  was  the  cause  of  empyema  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.     It  wa3   difficult  to   explain   why  empyema 
should  be  more  frequent  on  the  left  side.     A  pleural 
effusion  after  pneumonia,  which  required  tapping,    was 
almost  invariably  purulent.     The  most  important  dia- 
gnostic point  distinguishing  serous  from  purulent  effusions 
was  the  history  of  the  illness.     If  there  were  a  history  of 
acute  onset  the  effusion  wbb  almost  certainly  purulent  and 
pneumococcic.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  history 
of  gradual  onset  the  effusion  was  most  likely  serous  and 
tuberculous.       Empyema    should    always     be    thought 
of  when,  after   the    time    of    the    crisis,    in   a   case  of 
pneumonia  pyrexia    continued   or   retained.    Gangrene 
of    the    lung   was    a    rare    but    almost   invariably   fatal 
complication,    characterized    by  prostration,    dyspnoea, 
and  high  fever,  with  fetor  of  breath  and  sputa  to  an 
almost  intolerable  degree.     In  circumscribed  eases  the 
gangrenous  mass  might,  soften  and  form  an  abscess  which 
might  be    surgically  dealt   with.     Abscess  of  the  lung 
was  also    rare,    and   more  difficult  to   diagnose.     Very 
few    cases    were    recognized    during    life.     When    an 
abscess   was  suspected,    an    exploration  should  ba  per- 
formed,   and,    if   pus    be    discovered,    a    free    opening 
should  be  made.    Chronic  pneumonia  was  an  unusual 
and  quite  exceptional  termination  of  asute  pneumonia. 
Pericarditis    was  the  most  freauent  complication  after 
pleurisy.    It  was  attended  with  a  high  rate  of  mortality, 
and  few  cases  in  which  it  was  diagnosed  recovered.    At 
present  its  recognition   was  more  important  from   the 
point  of  view  of  prognosis  than  of  treatment.    The  possi- 
bility of  pyopericardlum   should  be  borne  in  mind.    It 
should  be  treated  by  incision  and  drainage.    Endocarditis 
was  less  common  than  pericarditis,  although  one  out  of 
every  four  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  was  due  to  the 
pneumococcus.     It  was  a  more  frequent  complication  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  in  persons  over  the  age  of  30 
than  in  those  under.    The  aortic  valve  was  affected  in  half 
of  the  recorded   cases     Physical  signs  of    endocarditis 
might  be  absent.     It  should  be  suEpected  when,  after  the 
time  of  the  crisis,  a  remittent  type  of  pyrexia  persisted, 
without  there  being  evidence  of  lesions  in  other  organs  or 
parts  of  the  body  to  account  for  it.    Sometimes  it  was  not 
until  the  occurrence  of  embolism  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  certain.     The  discovery  of  the  pneumococcus  in 
the  blood  was  important  evidence.      The  prognosis  of 
pneumococcic  endocarditis  was  extremely  grave.     One's 
hopes  at  present  rested  on  vaccine  or  serum  treatment. 
Peritonitis    seldom    resulted    from    pneumonia.      When 
pneumococcal    peritonitis    occurred,    it     was    probably 
through  the  stomach  or  Intestines  that  the  microbe  had 
reached  the  serous  membrane.    It  was  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  In  the  female  than  in  the 
male  sex.    The  constitutional  disturbances  at  its  onset 
were  similar  to  those  of  pneumonia.    Herpes  lablalis  was 
sometimes  met  with.    The  fluid  exudation  was  usually 
thinner    than    in    other    forms    of    peritonitis,  and    the 
prognosis  was  more  favourable.    Otitis  media,  while  com- 
monly due  to  pneumococcus  infection,  was  quite  a  rare 
complication  o!  pneumonia.    Meningitis  was  also  a  very 
rare  complication,  and  was  almost  Invariably  fatal  when 
acute  and  purulent.    A  chronic  and  sero  fibrinous  form  of 
pneumococcus  meningitis  had  been  met  with.    Cerebral 
abscess  of  pneumococcic  origin  had  been  observed  as  late 
as    six  months  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia.    Neuritis 
was  rare.    Diffuse  neuritis  was  also  met  with.    Transitory 
attacks  of  hemiplegia,  probably  of  toxic  origin,  had  been 
observed.    Arthritis  usually  appeared  as  a  complication 
after   the   crisis.      The   larger    joints — the    knees,    the 
hips,      and      the     shoulders — were     those     moft    com- 
monly   affected.    It    was    still    a    rare     affection.      It 
was  the  result  of  the  blood  infection,  and  was  in  most 
cases    accompanied   by  grave  constitutional    symptoms. 
The  joint  affection  was  persistent  instead  of  fugitive,  as 
in  the  case  of  rheumatism.     When  there  was  an  obvious 
accumulation  of  fluid  In  a  joint  the  treatment  should  be 
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surgical,  by  incision  and  drainage.  Pseudo- membranous 
inflammation  oi  the  mucous  membranes  and  cises  of 
croupous  colitis  of  pneumococcic  origin  had  been  recorded. 
Thrombosis  occurred  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  was 
nearly  always  the  femoral  veins  which  were  affected,  and 
more  commonly  the  left  than  the  right.  About  80  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  recovered.  Acute  tonsillitis  and  tonsillar 
abscess,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  cellulitis,  conjunctivitis, 
corneal  ulcer,  and  hypopyon  were  comparatively  rare  and 
less  Important  complications.  Nephritis  was  a  more  fre- 
quent complication  in  youth  than  during  other  periods  of 
life.  A  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  19  had  had  some  kidney  complication.  Often 
a  number  of  complications  were  co-existent,  pointing  to 
pneumococcal  bacteriaemia  in  a  severe  form.  Such  cases 
were  at  present  invaiiibly  fatal.  In  judging  of  the  effects 
of  treatment  by  serums  and  vaccines  it  was  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  varying  mortality  of  the  disease  at 
different  age3,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  young  subjects  recovered  under  the  usual 
methods  of  treatment,  while  the  old  and  the  very  young 
almost  invariably  died. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Foulerton  said  that  in  discussing  the 
vaccine  treatment  of  pneumonia  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  early  and  late  stages  of  the 
pneumonic  process,  a  vaccine  being  indicated  in  the 
later  stages  alone.  He  had  found  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
empyema  that  in  the  case  of  adults  75  per  cent,  were 
streptococcal  and  only  25  per  cent,  pneumoccccal,  but  in 
children  over  80  per  cent,  were  pneumccoceal.  In  some 
of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  with  slow  resolution  in 
old  subjects  an  antistreptococcal  serum  was  well 
worth  trying.  In  treating  acute  pneumonia  a  de- 
cision bad  to  be  made  between  a  vaccine  and  an 
antiserum.  During  the  first  three  or  four  days — that  was, 
during  the  negative  phase— the  use  of  a  vaccine  would  be 
hazardous.  The  serum  treatment,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
up  to  the  present  time  been  practically  a  failure.  Of  7 
test  cases  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  2  only  was  there 
success  with  the  serum.  The  cause  of  the  failure  ol  the 
seram  treatment  of  pneumonia  was  probably  that  the 
antibodies  disappeared  very  rapidly  from  horse's  blood. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Herringham  explained  and  discussed  a  set 
of  statistics  of  complications  of  pneumonia  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  supplied  by  the  Medical  Registrar. 

Dr.  W.  Pasteur  brought  forward  similar  statistics  from 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  gave  details  of  two  cases  of 
pneumonia  with  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  two 
cises  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  in  which  recovery  occurred. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned. 


University  College  Hospital  Medical  Society. — At 
a  meeting  on  October  16th,  Sir  Thomas  Bablow  in  the 
chair,  Professor  William  Osler  delivered  an  address  en 
the  influence  of  the  medical  society  on  the  education  of 
the  medical  student.  After  reference  to  one  or  two  exist- 
ing soc-ittles,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  at  Guy's,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  he  ascribed  two  special  functions  to  a 
students'  medical  society — the  establishment  of  a  library 
and  the  promotion  of  education,  steps  being  also  taken  to 
indu3e  students  at  an  early  period  of  their  career  to  take 
interest  in  medical  literature ;  thus,  subjects  in  important 
journal?,  not  only  English  but  German  and  French, 
should  be  systematically  reviewed.  The  medical  society 
should  also  institute  the  seminar  for  its  members.  The 
seminar  was  a  discussion  by  means  of  question  and 
answer  of  some  special  subject  decided  on  in  advance, 
explained  to  the  student  from  the  most  advanced 
standpoint.  It  was  a  plan  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many and  also  in  Oxford.  Ultimately  the  seminar 
would  be  a  most  important  adjunct  in  medical  education, 
replacing  to  a  large  extent  the  systematic  lectures.  Such 
seminars  had  their  analogue  in  America  in  the  form  of 
what  were  known  as  recitation  classes.  One  of  the  first 
items  on  the  programme  of  a  students'  medical  society 
might  be  a  short  historical  account  of  some  aspect  of 
medicine.  Then  there  should  follow  the  demonstration 
of  some  specimens.  These  should  be  from  cases  specially 
studied  by  the  man  who  brought  them  before  the  society. 
Such  a  procedure  wa3  of  great  educational  advantage  to 
the  individual  who  supplied  the  specimens  and  presented 
his  report  thereon.  The  programme  for  the  meeting 
should  also  include  a  set  paper  on  some  topic  for  dis- 
cussion.   The    subject   should  be  chosen    wi'.h    care  by 


the  committee  responsible  for  the  choice,  but  should 
be  dealt  with  by  a  student,  the  invasion  of  senior 
men  being  carefully  guarded  against.  The  great  point 
was  that  the  students  should  do  the  work  them- 
selves. The  papers  should  be  on  work  in  the  labora- 
tories and  in  the  wards,  for  the  two  should  never 
be  dissociated,  a  fact  too  often"  overlooked.  In  the 
preparation  of  his  paper  a  medical  student  would  find 
great  assistance  in  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt's  book  on 
the  preparation  of  the  medical  essay.  Brevity  should  be 
studied,  the  papers  read  at  medical  societies  being 
commonly  far  too  long.  The  committee  responsible  for 
choosing  the  subjects  of  the  papers  should  be  careful  to 
select  a  topic  suitable  to  the  individual  student  preparing 
the  paper,  and  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  Its 
elaboration.  It  was  rather  hard  on  the  society  that  an 
Individual  member  should  educate  himself  at  their 
expense,  for  the  man  reading  the  paper  was  certainly 
practising  on  the  society,  but  his  efforts  should  be 
received  kindly  and  sympathetically.  The  student  should 
learn  in  the  medical  society  to  get  up  on  his  feet  and  think 
and  talk  ;  it  was  difficult  to  acquire,  but  it  was  only  to  be 
learnt  by  practice,  and  that  on  fellow  students.  Such 
practice  was  neglected  in  England,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Canada,  but  in  Paris  candidates  for  all  posts  in 
hospitals  were  compelled  to  train  themselves  to  be  able  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly.  The  acquirement  of  con- 
ciseness was  difficult  to  attain,  but  lucidity  was  harder 
still.  Many  did  not  think  clearly,  and  if  they  did  not 
think  logically  it  was  very  hard  to  speak  with  lucidity. 
Improvement  in  this  respect  might  be  expected  if  students 
were  obliged,  as  they  should  be,  to  make  their  reports  to 
the  visiting  physicians  without  referring  to  the  notes  of  the 
cases.  Such  training  was  essential  in  order  that  in  later 
life  the  student  might  have  confidence  in  himself. 

Leeds  and  West  Biding  MkdicoChirtjrgtcal  Society. 
— At  the  first  meeting  of  the  session  on  October  18th,  Dr. 
James  Allan,  the  President,  read  an  address  descriptive 
of  recent  work  on  infections  by  pathogenic  bacteria  and 
protozoa,  and  a  series  of  cases  were  Ehown  or  described, 
including  the  following :  Mr.  J.  Stewakt  :  A  case 
in  which  a  Solid  fibroid  of  the  ovary  advanced  in 
front  of  head  diniDg  delivery ;  the  fibroid  was 
replaced  in  the  abdomen  and  the  confinement  com- 
pleted, ovariotomy  being  performed  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week.  Mr.  Lawford  Knaggs  :  Leontians  ossea  in  a 
girl  of  13.  Seven  years  before  a  bony  tumour  of  the  le't 
superior  maxilla  had  been  explored  and  a  retained  tooth 
embedded  in  it  was  removed.  Since  then  the  right 
superior  maxilla  and  the  left  side  of  the  mandible  had 
become  affected  and  symmetrical  outgrowths  of  bone  had 
appeared  behind  the  external  angular  processes  of  the 
frontal  bone.  The  enlarging  superior  maxilla  produced 
very  marked  deformity  of  the  face.  There  was  no  optic 
neuritis ;  certain  epileptiform  manifestations  had  lately 
occurred  but  might  have  a  menstrual  origin.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Whitehead:  A  case  after  operation  for  the  relief  of 
Extensive  symilepharon,  the  lower  eyelid  being  almost  com- 
pletely adherent  to  the  eyeball  before  the  operation.  A 
large  flip  of  conjunctiva  had  been  transplanted,  after  the 
eyelid  had  been  dissected  off  the  globe,  and  at  a  later 
period  a  plastic  operation  had  been  performed  on  the  eye- 
lid for  the  cure  of  entropion  caused  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion. Dr.  E.  F.  Trevelyan  :  (1)  Congenital  syphilis  of  the 
fauces  in  a  girl  of  15.  The  uvula  8nd  adjacent  parts  of 
the  soft  palate  were  destroyed;  the  edges  of  the  new  arch 
were  Irregular  and  not  yet  completely  healed.  There  was 
some  evidence  of  congenital  but  none  of  acquired  syphilis. 
(2)  A  specimen  ol  Certb'al  softening  from  a  girl,  aged  14. 
the  subject  of  advanced  febrile  phthisis.  The  left  middle 
cerebral  artery  was  occluded  and  there  was  a  dark  red 
patch  of  commencing  softening  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
lenticulate  nucleus.  Death  occurred  twenty-nine  hours 
after  the  onset  of  a  partial  hemiplegia  and  aphasia.  (3) 
Incomplete  Graves's  disease  in  a  woman  aged  28,  with 
great  preponderance  of  the  exophthalmos  on  one  side; 
Mailer's  and  Stellwag's  symptoms  were  present,  but  there 
was  no  thyroid  enlargement,  no  increase  in  the  pulse-rate, 
no  tremor,  and  practically  no  palpitation ;  occasional 
nervousness.  Dr.  Chcbton  :  A  man  with  Intention 
tremor  of  trunk  and  limbs  after  a  fall  on  the  vertex,  with 
probable  contre-coup  of  mid-brain.  Dr.  T.  W.  Griffith  : 
A  case  of  congenital  heart  disease,  probably  complicated 
by  acquired  mitral  disease 
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North  op  Enoland  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological 
Society. — At  a  meeting  at  Liverpool  on  October  18th,  Dr. 
E.  O.  Croft  (Leeds),  President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Fotherqill  (Manchester)  narrated  the  case  of  a  single 
lady,  aged  28,  who  complained  of  a  bladder  trouble  dating 
from  puberty.  For  about  five  years  micturition  was 
necessary  every  hour  or  so  to  relieve  intense  pain  in  the 
left  iliac  region.  None  of  the  usual  causes  of  bladder 
irritability  c»uld  be  founi.  The  uterus  could  not  be  retro- 
verted,  and  appeared  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
bladder,  and  to  dig  into  it  as  soon  as  2  or  3  oz.  of  urine 
had  accumulated.  The  abdomen  was  opened,  and  it  was 
seen  that  the  utero-vesical  pouch  was  practically  absent, 
the  bladder  with  the  small  anteflexed  uterus  lying 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments.  The  peri 
toneum  over  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  incised,  and 
the  organ  separated  from  the  uterus.  The  peritoneum  was 
united  from  side  to  side,  so  that  the  line  of  suture  was 
antero-posterior,  a  utero-vesical  pouch  being  thus  formed. 
The  fundus  uteri  was  fastened  to  the  peritoneum  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound,  to  keep  the  uterus 
from  pressing  on  the  bladder.  The  patient,  a  year  after 
the  operation,  has  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  has 
lost  the  pain  which  previously  accompanied  the  dis- 
tension of  the  bladder.  The  organ,  however,  is  still 
irritable  at  times.  Menstruation,  which  previously 
was  rare  and  scanty,  became  regular  and  profuse, 
and  the  uterus  gained  In  size  and  tone.  —  Dr. 
Archibald  Donald  (Manchester)  described  a  case  of 
post  climacteric  haemorrhage  In  a  woman  aged  66,  who 
had  one  child  thirty-eight  years  ago.  Menstruation,  which 
began  at  13  years  of  age,  was  normal  and  regular  up  to 
39 — that  Is,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  For  sixteen  years 
there  was  no  discharge  of  any  kind.  Then  irregular 
haemorrhages  began  at  variable  intervals.  The  flow  would 
last  from  two  to  ten  days,  and  was  not  attended  by  any 
pain.  The  patient  was  markedly  anaemic,  and  the  face 
presented  a  striking  appearance,  being  of  a  lemon-yellow 
tinge.  The  pulse  was  90  per  minute,  and  there  was  a 
diffuse  precordial  pulsation,  Bimanually  the  uterus  was 
the  size  of  a  three  months  pregnancy.  Vaginal  hysterec- 
tomy was  performed  on  May  18th,  1907,  and  the  recovery 
was  uneventful.  On  opening  the  enlarged  uterus,  its 
cavity  contained  a  growth  apparently  originating  in  the 
endometrium  but  invading  the  musculature.  Microscopi- 
cally, cylindrical  down-growths  of  epithelial- like  cells 
invaded  the  muscular  wall.  Professor  Lorrain  Smith 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  endothelioma,  probably  originating 
in  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  en  dometrium  or  body  of  the  uterus. 
— A  paper  on  the  pathology  of  solid  ovarian  tumours  was 
read  by  Dr.  Bbiggs  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Walker.  In  the  hos- 
pital and  private  practice  of  the  former  during  twenty 
years  and  eight  months  488  ovarian  new  growths  were 
removed  by  operation.  They  were  arranged  in  two  groups, 
the  cystic  group  of  439  including  284  adenoeystom&ta, 
44  dermoids,  36  broad -ligament  cysts,  24  papillomata, 
50  carcinomata,  1  perithelioma  (sarooma).  The  solid 
group  of  49  included  31  ovarian  fibromata,  3  fibromata 
of  the  ovarian  ligament,  3  adenomata,  1  surface  papilloma, 
8  solid  carcinomata,  1  solid  teratoma  (myxo-chondro- 
sarcoma),  1  cellular  spleen-lika  tumour.  In  the  cystic 
group  Dr.  Walker  during  a  recent  research  had  found 
SO  ovarian  carcinomata  and  1  ovarian  sarcoma  (peri- 
thelioma). Thirty-one  fibromata  in  488  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  these  tumours  in  6.4  per  cent.,  the  common 
textbook  statement  being  2  per  cent.  The  wide  range  of 
structure  observable  amongst  these  tumours,  from  the 
structureless  or  almost  structureless  calcified  fibroma  to 
the  highly  cellular  new  growth,  was  pointed  out. 


The  Japanese  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  appointed  a 
committee,  of  which  Professors  Ogata  and  Kitasati  are 
presidents,  to  consider  a  scheme  of  sewerage  for  Tokyo. 

The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mason,  of  St.  Leonards,  whose 
will  has  now  been  proved,  left  £1,000  each  to  the  London 
Hospital  and  the  London  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  and 
£500  each  to  the  Buchanan  Hospital,  St.  Leonards  :  All 
Saints' Convalescent  Home,  Eastbourne ;  the  British  Home 
for  Incurables  ;  the  Convalescent  Home  lor  Poor  Children, 
St.  Leonards ;  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney  ; 
Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption;  and  the  Alexandra 
Home  for  Chronic  Invalids,  St.  Leonards.  Subject  to  the 
payment  of  various  legacies,  she  left  the  residue  of  her 
property,  estimated  at  about  £8,000,  between  the  London 
Homeopathic  Hospital  and  the  Buchanan  Hospital, 
fct.  Leonards. 


REVIEWS. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
Presented  in  the  form  of  a  single,  well-printed,  and 
suitably- illustrated  volume,  Dr.  Babcock's  work  on 
Diseases  of  the  Limgs1  is  "  designed  to  be  a  practical  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  for  the  use  of  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine."  The  scope  of  the  work  is  that 
of  a  comprehensive  treatise,  and  it  includes  diseases  of 
the  pleura.  The  author  modestly  disclaims  any  pretension 
to  instruct  the  "experienced  internist."  The  book,  how- 
ever, may  well  claim  a  place  amongst  the  more  ambitious 
works  of  its  own  kind  that  have  appeared  in  recent  times. 
It  bears  the  impress  of  the  experienced  writer ;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  found  of  more  value  as  a  work  of 
reference  if  it  were  not  overladen  by  quotation  from  other 
writers,  of  possibly  less  experience.  Special  attention  is 
called  in  the  preface  to  the  sections  on  pneumonia  and 
phthisis,  and  to  these  we  would  chiefly  refer.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  that  the  subjects  of  diseases  ol  the 
bronchi  and  disorders  of  circulation  in  the  lungs  are  duly 
dealt  with  in  the  earlier  chapters,  the  concluding  parts 
being  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  pleura.  The  description 
of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  will  be  found  to  contain 
reference  to  the  recent  investigations  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  blood  in  the  disease.  The  use  of  larger 
quantities  of  blood  for  investigation  has  enabled  the 
presence  of  the  pneumocoecus  to  be  recognized  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  but  the  relation  of  the  number 
discoverable  to  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Similarly,  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  leucocytosis  at  different  stages 
of  the  illness,  but  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
wider  knowledge  upon  this  point  may  have  a  definite 
bearing  in  the  future  upon  the  treatment  of  the  more 
severe  type  of  case  for  which  so  little  can  be  done  at 
present.  The  association  of  arthritis  with  acute  pneu- 
monia, until  recently  generally  assumed  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  coincidence,  is  here  insisted  upon,  and  the 
frequent  discovery  of  the  pneumocoecus  in  arthritic  fluid, 
by  Herrick  and  others,  is  called  in  evidence.  Dr.  Babcock 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  value  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of 
the  acute  condition.  He  advocates  cold  air  and  cold 
water,  and  would  apply  the  former  vigorously  by  means  of 
Ice  tents  constructed  over  the  patient's  bed,  but  he  does 
not  record  any  cases  of  sudden  collapse  such  as  have  been 
seen  by  others  who  have  used  these  methods.  Digitalis 
in  heroic  doses  would  also  appear  to  have  found  favour 
with  him.  In  the  section  devoted  to  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  lungs  will  be  found  a  good  account  of  modern  views 
with  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  probably  written  before 
the  publication  of  the  last  report  of  the  British  Tubercu- 
losis Commission.  We  can  commend  the  work  as  a  whole 
as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  practitioner's  library. 

In  the  preface  to  their  monograph  on  acute  purulent 
pleurisy  in  children,3  Drs,  Viguard  and  Monod  are 
careful  to  disclaim  any  pretensions  to  absolute  originality. 
Their  work  has  been  to  test  and  develop  methods  of 
treatment  suggested  and  to  some  extent  used  by  others. 
But,  this  modesty  notwithstanding,  their  book  has  con- 
siderable practical  value,  and  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  not  only  by  the  general  practitioner,  but 
especially  by  those  engaged  in  hospital  work.  The  best 
method  of  treating  pleural  effusions,  whether  serous  or 
purulent,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  a  matter  of  some 
controversy,  and  the  first  part  of  the  present  work  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  this  subject  and 
a  criticism  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment  in  use 
now  and  in  the  p  »st.  In  empyema  the  authors  pin  their 
faith  to  pleurotomy  without  resection  of  a  rib,  followed 
by  continuous  drainage  by  means  of  a  siphon.  Their 
technique  is  founded  on  the  method  of  siphonage  used 
by  Cavalllon  for  continuous  drainage  of  the  intestine 
after  establishing  an  artificial  anus,  and  by  him  suggested 
as  possibly  applicable  to  the  drainage  of  an  empyema 
after  pleurotomy  (Cavaillon,  Lyon  Medical,  1905,  vol.  ii, 
p.  722).     The  authors  have  had  exceptional  opportunities 

i  DUeaess  of  the  Lunge.  By  Robert  II.  Babcoek,  A.M.,  M.D  .  formerly 
irof  Medicine  and  Diseases  ofUie  Chest  CbUege.of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Chicago.  London  :  Sidney  Appleton.  1907.  (Med.  8vo, 
pp.  82,1,  with  12  coloured  plates  and  104  text  illustrations.    25s.) 

«  La  ricun'rir  !'  de  VEnfavi.      Par  les  Drs.  P.  Vicuard  ot 

S.  Monod.    Parts :  A.  Malol'n.    1907.    (Demy8vo,  pp.  168.    Fr.2.50.) 
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of  applying  this  treatment,  and  seem  to  have  established 
its  superiority  to  the  various  methods  of  repeated  para- 
centesis, continuous  drainage  following  puncture,  pleur- 
otomy,  with  or  without  section  followed  by  ordinary 
drainage,  or  the  same  operation  followed  by  washing  out 
the  pleural  cavity  and  immediate  closure  of  the  wound. 
The  apparatus  required  is  simple,  and  the  description  of 
their  technique,  which  is  the  important  thing,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  book;  is  admirably  clear,  and  will 
repay  perusal  by  any  surgeon  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  cases  of  this  nature.  The  authors  claim  that 
their  method  ensures  thorough  fixation  of  the  drainage 
tube,  which  Is  specially  constructed  with  an  internal  and 
external  flange  ;  conveyance  of  the  pus,  so  that  fouling  of 
the  dressing,  with  all  its  attendant  inconveniences,  Is 
avoided ;  and  the  eventual  development,  by  means  of  the 
siphon,  of  an  actual  negative  pressure  within  the  pleural 
cavity,  so  that  expansion  of  the  lung  is  assisted.  The 
third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of 
15  eases  in  which  this  treatment  has  been  adopted,  and 
there  is  an  elaborate  bibliography  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  great  assistance  to  every  sincere  student  of  the 
subject. 

The  book  of  Professor  t.  Schrotter,  of  which  the'volume 
entitled  Hygiene  of  th?  Lung  is  an  English  translation,3  is 
one  of  a  series  dealing  with  the  hygiene  of  different  organs, 
such  as  the  heart,  the  lung,  the  nose,  fauces,  and  larynx, 
etc.  Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  German 
edition,  is  to  instruct  the  lay  person  on  the  functions  of 
the  respiratory  organs  and  on  the  importance  which  a  free 
exercise  of  these  functions  possesses  for  the  human 
organism.  The  book  seems  to  fulfil  its  object  satisfac- 
torily. Its  scope  was  somewhat  wider  than  the  title  would 
at  first  sight  suggest.  Ventilation,  exercise,  clothing, 
cleanliness,  and  even  food  all  have  their  influence  on 
respiration  and  are,  in  this  connexion,  discussed.  Part  I 
gives  a  sufficiently  complete  sketch  of  the  structure  and 
junctional  activity  of  the  lungs.  Part  II  deals  with  the 
care  of  the  healthy  lung  ;  with  the  quality  of  the  air ;  the 
necessity  for  free  respiration ;  with  dust  and  ventilation. 
Part  III  treats  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  including  the 
effects  of  irrespirable  gases.  The  effects  of  dusty  atmo- 
spheres, of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  and  of 
poisonous  gases  are  here  discussed,  as  well  as  the  causes 
and  effects  of  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  consumption. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  England  referred  to  as  the  pioneer 
of  hygienic  life  and  to  have  English  homes  and  schools 
held  up  as  patterns;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surely 
incorrect  to  say  that  in  English  needle-grinding  factories 
there  are  no  arrangements  for  sucking  out  the  dust  such 
as  are  found  in  the  German  factories.  The  translator 
might  have  added  a  footnote  in  correction  of  this  state- 
ment. The  concluding  pages  of  the  book  deal  with  the 
precautions  for  preventing  the  spread  of  consumption. 
Altogether  this  i3  a  useful  little  book,  and  Mr.  Armit's 
translation  is  excellent. 


THE  VALUE  OF  SYMPTOMS. 
DR.  H.  L.  McKisack  has  written  a  useful  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Diagnosis*  It  is  clear  and  accurate,  and  up  to  date. 
The  majority  of  the  sections  are  of  course,  like  the  stories 
in  the  laic  dictionary,  "unco  short,"  but  some  of  the 
longer  ones  have  claims  to  the  title  of  articles,  and  not 
a  few  are  of  decided  value.  Among  those  especially 
good  are  the  articles  on  the  physical  signs  of  the  lungs 
and  heart,  and  some  of  those  on  nervous  diseases.  The 
articles  on  examination  of  the  blood,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Houston;  examination  of  the  sputum,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Maellwaine ;  and  x  rays  in  diagnosis,  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Rankin,  are  all  thoroughly  practical.  The  volume 
contains  some  helpful  tables,  of  which  those  on 
the  muscular  atrophies  and  on  the  signs  of  the 
different  renal  diseases  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 
Although  the  book  is  arranged  on  the  alphabetical  system 
tt  is  informed  throughout  by  a  distinct  purpose.  The 
author  in  his  preface  says  truly  enough  that  "  among  the 
most  fruitful  methods  of  clinical  teaching  is  that  of  con- 
sidering  fully  the  nature  and  origin  of  individual  sym- 


1  Hvgiene  of  the  Luna  in  Health  ann  Disease.  By  Professor  Dr.  L.  von 
Scurut'ter.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Annit.  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  London 
and  New  York  :  Rebman  Ltd.    19C7.    (Crown  8vo.  pp.  150.    2s.) 

*A  DicUonirv  of  Medica'  Dtagnort*.  By  jr.  L.  McKisack,  M.D. 
M.RC.P.  London :  Bailliere,  tindall,  and  Cox.  1907.  (Demy  Svo, 
pp.595.    10s.  6d.) 


ptoms,"  and  that  "  it  is  possible,  by  reviewing  in  this 
manner  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms,  severally 
and  collectively  ...  to  indicate  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  diseased  condition."  It  is,  we  believe,  true  that  the 
study  of  a  textbook  of  systematic  medicine  arranged  in  the 
ordinary  way  rather  tends  to  interfere  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  habit  of  independent  observation.  The  habit 
of  making  a  "snapshot''  diagnosis  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tracted, and  this  is  apt  to  blur  the  mental  vision  so  as  to 
prevent  the  observer  from  seeing  phenomena  In  their 
true  relation  and  perspective.  We  remember  an 
instance  in  which,  at  a  competitive  examination  for 
an  appointment,  a  newly- fledged  graduate  who  subse- 
quently attained  considerable  distinction,  rushed  to 
a  diagnosis  of  renal  disease  from  the  observation  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  entirely  overlooking  a  number  of 
typhoid  spots,  although  some  of  these  were  actually 
encircled  with  ink  and  marked  with  the  date  of  their 
appearance.  The  sound  diagnostician  is  he  who  goes 
to  every  case  with  an  open  mind  and  refuses  to  form 
an  opinion  until  he  has  observed  all  the  signs  and  sym- 
ptoms ;  and  in  the  higher  refinements  of  diagnosis  it  is 
the  man  who  thus  suspends  his  judgement  and  them 
deliberately  combines  all  his  facts  who  wins  the  palm. 
Dr.  McKisack's  book  Is  an  endeavour  to  assist  the  student 
in  acquiring  this  habit,  and  as  such  it  may  be  warmly 
commended.  The  style  is  clear  throughout  and  most  of 
the  photographs  are  faithful  reproductions  of  diseased 
conditions  and  well  selected  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The 
diagrams  are  perhaps  somewhat  rough,  but  they  serve 
their  purpose.  The  book,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
test  It,  appears  to  be  very  complete,  although  neither 
in  the  text  nor  in  the  index  nor  in  the  articles  on 
heart  disease  can  we  find  any  reference  to  angina  pectoris 
or  arterial  sclerosis ;  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
is  only  referred  to  incidentally  in  connexion  with  tortuo- 
sity of  the  arteries,  and  the  former  does  not  appear  to 
be  mentioned  at  all. 


FORENSIC  ASPECTS  OF  ALIENISM. 
Witbih  the  whole  range  of  medical  activity  no  task  offers 
difficulties,  both  inherent  and  extraneous,  so  great  as  that 
of  justly  determining  the  mental  and  emotional  status  of 
any  given  individual.  The  inherent  difficulties  are  so 
manifest  that  they  hardly  require  pointing  out.  There  is 
first  of  all  the  obvious  fact  that  we  have  and  can  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  the  mind,  thought  or  feeling  of  any 
one  except  ourselves,  and  that  we  can,  therefore,  only 
draw  inferences  concerning  others  from  their  conduct  or 
reactions  to  their  environment.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
fact  that  these  inferences  are  only  valid  in  relation  to  a 
norm  or  standard  which  varies  according  to  race  and 
country,  and  even  within  any  country  according  to  the 
time  or  age.  There  is  further  the  fact  that  our  means  of 
investigation  are  as  yet  largely  inadequate  to  the  end  in 
view  and,  lastly,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
exclude  simulation  or  dissimulation,  for  reasons  which 
may  or  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  investigator. 

In  courts  of  law  the  task  is  simplified  because  the  law 
itself  furnishes  a  definite  standard  of  conduct,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  introduces  new  and  extrinsic  complications 
by  regarding  the  medical  evid-nce  only  in  the  light  of  its 
own  stipulated  terms,  thus  often  ruling  out  as  irrelevant 
evidence  which  appears  to  the  medical  experts  important. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  medical  jurisprudence  of 
different  countries,  of  the  views  of  eminent  authorities 
upon  such  much  debated  questions  as  testamentary 
capacity,  criminal  responsibility,  and  so  on,  cannot  fail  to 
throw  light  on  fundamental  principles.  So  far  as  German 
medical  jurisprudence  is  concerned  the  third  volume5  of 
the  great  handbook  of  forensic  medicine,  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Schmidtmann,  cf  Berlin,  may  be  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Siemerling,  of  Kiel,  and,  In 
harmony  with  the  two  fold  division  of  civil  and  criminal 
relations  in  which  expert  information  may  be  required, 
he  treats  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  after  a  general 
account  of  the  function  and  scope  of  the  mental  expert  in 
5  Bandbuck  der  acnchtliclaTM-'lJTin  [Handbook  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine 1  Edited  bv  Professor  A.  Schmidtmann,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Professors  Haberda.  Kockel,  Wachholz,  Puppe.  Ziemke,  Ungar. 
and  Siemerlin?.  Being  the  ninth  publication  of  the  Caspar-Liman 
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legal  courts  of  the  various  procedures  in  them,  of  the  reasoD  s 
for  the  putting  under  committee  (Entmiindigung)  of  persons 
on  account  of  mental  Incapacity  or  disorder,  or  because  of 
inebriety,  and  also  of  testamentary  capacity,  and  of 
marriage  and  its  annulment.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  which  occupies  over  600  pages,  and  is  concerned  with 
special  psycho-nosology  in  its  forensic  aspect,  the  subject 
matter  Is  divided  according  to  the  usual  clinical  categories, 
elucidated  by  a  casuistic  which  includes  full  and  detailed 
notes  of  64  cases,  giving  in  each  an  account  of  the  legal 
proceedings,  the  medical  evidence,  and  the  facts  as  to 
the  medical  history,  mental  state,  and  final  medical  and 
judicial  results.  As  the  various  clauses  in  the  biirgerlic/ies 
Gesetzbueh  (Civil  Code),  Strafgesetzbuch  (Penal  Code),  and 
the  Zivil  and  Strafprozessordnung  (Civil  and  Penal  Pro- 
ceedings) dealing  with  the  subject  are  given  In  full  and 
explained  in  the  text  in  due  order,  the  work  will  be  found 
most  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  not  so  much, 
however,  as  a  commentary  on  legal  procedure  in  German 
courts  with  regard  to  mental  cases,  and  as  thus  furnishing 
by  comparison  suggestions  as  to  our  own,  valuable  as 
these  may  be,  that  it  will  be  found  of  greatest  use,  but  as 
an  illuminating  exposition  of  mental  disorders  in  their 
legal  bearings  in  general.  Apart,  altogether,  from  the 
important  question  of  the  position  of  the  alienest  expert 
in  relation  to  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  criminal 
responsibility  of  an  accused  person,  a  question  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Professor  Siemerling,  many  interesting 
points  on  which  German  law  and  procedure  differs  from 
our  own  are  brought  out — for  example,  insanity  as  a 
ground  of  divorce — points  which  will  repay  careful 
perusal. 


NASAL  POLYPUS. 
The  views  expressed  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Yonge  in  his  volume  on 
Polypus  of  the  Nose "  are  already  known  to  readers  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  It  embodies  a  paper  on  the 
mode  of  cigln  of  nasal  polypus  communicated  to  the 
British  Medical  Assoc'ation  in  1904  (British  Medical 
Journal,  1904,  vol.  it,  p.  1239)  with  some  important  and 
useful  additions,  notably  a  historical  review  of  the  subject 
and  a  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  paper  referred  to  the  author  quotes  Heymann  in 
attributing  our  want  of  definite  information  about  the 
actual  and  immediate  causes  of  the  formation  of  mucous 
polypus  of  the  nose  to  the  fact  that  no  observer  has,  up  to 
the  present,  been  able  to  demonstrate,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  a  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  special 
changes  and  appearances  could  be  traced  from  normal 
tissues  up  to  polypus  formation;  and  he  further  quotes 
the  same  authority  as  believing  that  this  will,  perhaps, 
never  be  effected. 

The  primary  object  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  make 
known  the  results  of  certain  pathological  and  experimental 
investigations  which  the  author  has  been  making  In  re- 
lation to  the  actual  pathogenesis  of  the  disease.  The 
experiments  were  conducted  on  cats,  since  this  animal  is 
known  to  suffer  fr<5m  mucous  polypi  and  because  the 
turbinal  tissues  possess  resemblances  to  the  corresponding 
tissues  in  the  human  body.  These  results  have  led  Dr. 
YoDge  to  formulate  a  theory  which  is  opposed  to  that  o! 
Dr.  E.  Woakes,  which  has  recently  been  revived  in  a 
modified  form  by  Dr.  Lambert  Lack. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Woakes  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London  In  1885,  very  briefly  stated, 
amounted  to  this  that  polypi  resulted  from  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory process  of  the  muco-perlosteum  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  associated  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
osseous  tissue.  The  whole  process  he  named  "  necrosing 
ethmoiditis." 

Dr.  Lack  has  revived  this  theory  and  considers  that 
"  polypi,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  circumscribed 
oedematous  infiltrations  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
the  result  of  osteitis  in  the  underlying  bone." 

Dr.  YoDge's  theory,  reduced  to  its  crudest  essentials, 
amounts  to  this — that,  following  upon  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  localized  oedema, 
which  represents  the  first  stage  of  polypus  formation,  is  a 
serous  infiltration  of  the  tissues,  the  result  of  obstruction 
of  the  efferent  circulation  of  the  part,  the  particular  vessels 
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which  become  obstructed  being  the  periglandular  capil- 
laries and  veins,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  being  the 
cy6tic  dilatation  of  the  mucous  glands  and  their  ducts.  In 
a  word,  Dr.  Yonge  favours  the  influences  of  gravity  and 
other  physical  causes.  So  far  from  accepting  Dr.  Lack's 
statement  that  bone  disease  is  a  constant  concomitant  of 
nasal  polypi,  he  has  found  no  trace  of  bone  disease  at  all 
in  the  specimens  he  has  examined,  nor  were  any  signs  of 
rarefying  osteitis  to  be  detected  in  a  series  of  specimens 
he  submitted  to  an  expert  pathologist. 

Dr.  Yonge  reverted  to  his  Observations  on  the  Deter- 
mining Cause  of  the  Formation  of  Nasal  Polypi  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Exeter.  From  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  paper,  a  report  of  which 
will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  October  12th,  it  would  seem 
that  his  views  were  not  generally  accepted.  The  President 
of  the  Laryngological  Section,  whilst  highly  praising 
the  work  which  Dr.  Yonge  had  done,  pointed  out  that 
the  absence  of  clinical  observations  upon  cats,  and  the 
difficulty  in  conducting  such  observations,  rather  invali- 
dated the  importance  of  Dr.  Yonge's  experimental  work. 

AVhen  we  come  to  that  part  of  the  book  dealing  with 
treatment  we  must  confess  to  some  disappointment.  We 
were  led  by  the  publisher's  announcement  in  the  adver- 
tisement columns  to  look  for  a  "  special  reference  to  a  new 
and  simplified  method  for  the  radical  cure  of  nasal  polypi." 
All  the  methods  mentioned  have  been  well  known  to 
rhJnologists  for  some  time. 

The  proofs  might  have  been  more  carefully  read,  and  a 
little  more  care  bestowed  upon  the  printing;  names  of 
authorities  are  erroneously  spelt,  and  that  of  the  expert 
pathologist  might  have  been  given.  The  book  as  a  whole 
is  a  concise  account  of  a  malady  which,  although  prevalent 
enough,  is  far  more  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  than  in 
actual  practice. 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  Hossfeld's  Polyglot  Corre- 
spondent," a  little  work  in  pocket  form  which  claims  to 
enable  the  student  to  compose  any  mercantile  letter  in 
either  English,  French,  German,  or  Spanish.  The 
examples  given  are  very  numerous,  and  so  arranged  that 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  required  language  would  be 
sufficient  to  combine  them  into  almost  any  conceivable 
form  of  mercantile  correspondence.  The  scope  of  the  book 
is  strictly  confined  to  commercial  matters,  but  there  is  an 
appendix  containing  a  vocabulary  of  technical  words  and 
expressions  which  will  form  a  useful  addendum  even  to 
the  best  dictionaries  for  any  one  who  has  occasion  to 
correspond  in  any  of  the  four  languages  dealt  with. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  a  third  edition  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgery  hy  Dr.  Whitman,8  who  is  a  well-known  authority 
on  this  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a 
review  of  the  first  edition  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  the 
work  was  somewhat  unequal  in  merit,  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  new  edition  evinces  greater  thoroughness  and 
more  carefully- chosen  diction  than  its  predecessors.  The 
illustrations  are  particularly  good.  Among  the  new 
features  we  note  on  page  260  an  account  of  the  tuberculin, 
test,  and  we  find  that  obstetrical  paralysis  and  infantile 
and  spattic  paralysis  are  discussed.  We  wish,  however, 
that  the  author  had  gone  more  fully  into  these  matters,  as 
they  have  been  so  much  in  evidence  lately,  more  par- 
ticularly as  orthopaedic  surgeons  have  done  a  good  deal  to 
advance  the  surgical  treatment.  One  noticeable  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  vast  number  of  statistics,  many  of  them 
original.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  he 
has  achieved. 

A  volume  which  has  reached  us  covers  the  Transaction* 
of  the  Therapeutical  Society  during  its  fifth  and  final  session, 
for  the  Society  has  now  united  its  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  It  held  seven  meetings,  in 
the  course  of  which  some  fourteen  papers  were  read  and 
discussed.  Among  them  is  one  in  which  Dr.  George 
Crichton  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in 
prescribing. 
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Formal  OrENiNO. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  London  School  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  attached  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
took  place  on  October  8th.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Perceval  A.  Xairne,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  of  the  audience  of  about  1E0  more  than 
three-fourths  were  post  graduate  students  or  associates  08 
the  School  and  general  practitioners. 

Introductory  Address. 
An  address  on  the  Advantages  of  Post-graduate  Education 
was  delivered  by  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powsll,  Bart.,  K  C.V.O., 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
After  congratulating  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society  on 
having  established  a  school  in  connexion  with  the  Dread- 
nought, he  said  it  was  well  known  that  unqualified  students 
and  qualified  men  did  not  mix  very  well  together  in  hos- 
pital; for  whereas  the  stu- 
dent proper  had  not  yet  had 
the  experience  which  would 
inform  him  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  qualified  mac, 
whilst  he  had  learnt  much, 
had  also  forgotten  some- 
thing, and  his  experience 
needed  to  be  brought 
into  line  by  fresh  study. 
In  the  early  days  of  medi- 
cine it  was  a  very  common 
practice  for  those  who 
had  qualified  at  the  great 
universities  of  Great 
Britain  to  pass  on  to  the 
older  universities  of  the 
Continent,  to  receive 
theoretical  and  ]>ractical  in- 
struction there  from  the 
great  masters  of  medicine 
of  the  day.  Even  in  recent 
times  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  men  afier  gradua- 
tion to  go  abroad  for  a 
certain  time  to  go  through 
some  courses  of  clinical 
instruction  or  research  in 
foreign  universities.  There 
was  much  to  be  said  in 
commendation  of  this 
practice,  inasmuch  as  men's 
minds  were  widened  by 
foreign  study.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  now  our  own 
schools  had  been  as  well 
equipped  as  those  abroad, 
and  many  foreigners  now 
came  to  the  English  schools 
for  the  same  purpose  that 
we  went  to  theirs ;  thus 
there  was  reciprocity  of 
great  value,  not  only  to 
science  but  also  to  international  amenities.  There 
were  several  sorts  of  post-graduate  courses.  In  a  recent 
address  he  had  emphasized  the  Importance  of  a  kind  of 
post-graduate  course  after  each  period  of  the  student's 
career,  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  goiDg  beyond 
the  Conjoint  Examination  and  of  passing  on  to 
some  of  the  higher  grades  in  their  profession. 
He  had  thought  that  after  the  first  two  years  had 
been  completed  a  further  advanced  course  of  six  months 
for  students  would  be  very  valuable,  and  that  after  the 
fifth  year  a  further  year  of  clinical  medicine  or  of  hospital 
appointment  would  be  valuable  and,  indeed,  necessary  for 
those  who  were  passing  on  to  the  higher  degrees.  Again, 
there  were  certain  men  who  were  fully  qualified  and  yet 
wiuhed  to  equip  themselves  more  fully  in  some  special 
department  of  medicine,  surgery,  or  research,  and  for  these 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  prolonged  postgraduate 
course.  For  practitioners  laboriously  engaged  in  general 
private  practice  there  had  been — up  to  recent  times,  at 
least — a  great  lack  of  opportunities  of  reconsidering  the 
problems  they  had  formulated  and  not  solved  in  their 


Fig.  1.— Native  medicine  in  Zanzibar.  Festering  cuts  made  by 
native  doctor,  probably  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism  or  pleurisy. 
{From  a  photograph  of  a  patient  in  the  Seamen's  Bobpital,  Greenwich.) 


own  minds.  Most  of  them  could  remember,  not  60  many 
years  ago,  when,  fcr  instance,  the  tubercle  bacillus 
was  first  recognized,  and  many  could  remember 
some  of  the  rather  amusing — if,  pertaps,  not  a 
little  painful— experiences  that  were  witnessed  in  those 
times.  He  well  remembered  seeing  more  than  one  patient 
almost  pickled  with  antiseptics,  outside  and  iDside, 
who  was  perhaps  not  suffering  from  tuberculosis  at  all, 
or  in  whom,  at  aDy  rale,  the  tubercle  bacilli,  if  present, 
were  found  gaily  going  on  their  course  unaffected  by 
the  remedies  which  were  so  destructive  to  the  patient.  It 
had  come  to  be  rather  too  much  a  habit  of  the  ptesent  day 
for  the  practitioner  to  have  dictated  to  him  a  diagnosis  from 
a  research  laboratory,  to  have  the  opsonic  index  taken  and 
to  be  told  that  his  patient  had  a  low  index,  and  therefore 
had  tuberculosis.  The  practitioner  could  not  find  tuber- 
culosis, but  that  was  his  fault.  A  Widal's  test  was 
taken,  and  'was  found  to  be  positive  —  therefore  the 
patient  had  typhoid  fever  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not, 
still  he  ought  to  have. 
Only  last  year,  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  he 
happened  to  meet  with 
Instances  in  which  three 
separate  patients  had  been 
stated  to  have  typhoid 
fever  on  the  strength  of 
a  research  laboratory  find- 
ing a  positive  Widal  test, 
and  the  only  thing  in 
which  these  three  patients 
agreed  was  that  none  of 
them  had  the  disease. 
One  case  he  might  men- 
tion was  that  of  a  man 
for  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  his  sanction 
for  the  treatment  already 
arranged  for  him ;  a  nurse 
had  been  obtained,  and 
two  rooms  had  been  tho- 
roughly scoured  and  ren- 
dered aseptic  for  his 
reception,  but  the  patient 
himself  was  very  comfort- 
able upstair3  with  only  a 
mild  attack  of  influenza, 
and  in  a  few  days  was 
about  again.  The  Widal 
test  was  accurate  enough, 
but  the  misfortune  was 
that  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  assured  that  his 
patient  must  have  typhoid 
fever  was  biassed  and 
staggered  by  this  new 
phase  of  medical  learning. 
The  patient  had  been  in 
South  Africa,  and  it  was 
very  likely  that  he  had  had 
an  attack  o!  enteric  and 
that  his  blood  had  not 
forgotten  it.  He  was  not 
eayiDg  these  thiDgs  at  all  slightingly  of  the  members 
of  his  profession,  for  he  knew  no  more  level-headed 
men  in  any  profession  than  there  were  in  medicine. 
They  all  made  mistakes — Heaven  knew  he  had  made 
enough  of  them  himself  ! — but  there  was  a  danger 
of  avoidable  mistakes  being  made  through  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  one  particular  symptom 
or  discovery,  which  had  not  yet  received  its  due  place  in 
clinical  medicine.  The  fact  was  that  they  were  living  in 
days  of  somewhat  special  Investigations  and  they  bad  to 
keep  an  open  mind  to  receive  them  with  every  acceptance 
which  their  importance  required,  but  to  relegate  them  to 
their  proper  place  and  regard  them  as  aids  and  not  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case.  Besides  these  means  of  keeping 
up  to  date  there  were  the  medical  societies,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  exaggerate  the  value  of  these  in  keep- 
ing men's  minds  bright.  But  the  great  means,  which  were 
only  now  beginning  to  be  realized,  for  supplying  this 
post-graduate  polishing  up  undoubtedly  were  the  post- 
graduate schools  of  medicine.  This  school,  which  bad 
only  recently  been  established,  gave  the  highest  and  best 
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promise  of  gTeat  success,  especially  amongst  the  men  in 
the  large  surrounding  district.  At  such  a  hospital  as 
this  well-arranged  clinics  could  be  visited,  definite 
groups  of  cases  brought  together  for  examination, 
for  discussion,  and  for  demonstration,  the  great  point 
being  to  illustrate  some  fact,  some  principle  In  medicine, 
by  a  series  of  cases.  The  Dreadnought  Hospital  had  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  for 
which  there  were  special  facilities  of  treatmert;  it  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  cases  of  cardio- vascular  change?,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  ordinary  cases  to  be  seen  in  a  hospital  of  its 
size.  Whether  from  the  stress  of  their  calling  or  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  lives,  the  patients  who  cams  to  the  Dreid- 
nought  Hospital  numbered  among  them  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  this  kind — cases  of  aneurysm,  arterial  degenera- 
tion, cardiac  disease,  and  the  like.  Amongst  other  courses 
of  instruction,  the  means  of  learning  operative  surgery  on 
the  dead  subject  were  much  greater  than  they  were  in  many 
other  similar  institutions.  There  was  also  a  class  on 
practical  pathology, 
microscopy,  and  bac- 
teriology. It  was  Im- 
possible for  practi- 
tioners to  become  ex- 
pert bacteriologists,  for 
the  technique  of  to-day 
would  have  quite 
altered  in  three  weeks' 
time.  A  busy  man 
could  not  rely  upon  his 
own  information  de- 
rived from  bacterio- 
logy, but  must  depend 
upon  an  expert,  The 
hospital  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  path'! 
logical  Investigations 
for  those  who  required 
them.  The  practitioner 
should,  however,  know 
enough  about  the 
methods  and  means  of 
bacteriological  research 
not  to  be  led  away  and 
biassed  by  the  results, 
but  to  place  the  facts 
so  derived  in  their 
proper  place  in  clinical 
me-licine.  The  danger 
of  medical  education  of 
to-day  was  unquestior« 
ably  an  overcrowding 
of  the  preliminaries. 
The  length  and  intricacy 
of  the  first  part  of  the 
student's  course  tended 
tobesogreatas  seriously 
to  interfere  with  the 
later  and  more  practical 
part  of  his  studies.  He 
agreed  very  strongly 
with  the  opinion  not 
long  ago  expressed  by 
the  last  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that  it  would  he  most  desirable 
If  the  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  of  the  early  education 
of  students  were  relegated  to  the  public  schools,  and  if 
such  students  started  on  their  medical  educa'ion  with 
these  preliminary  subjects  swept  aside  and  began  a1;  once 
with  anatomy  and  physiologv.  No  medical  man  could  be 
a  scientific  expert,  but  he  must  have  a  scientific  training, 
and  he  must  have  his  mind  and  knowledge  disciplined  by 
clinical  reHoarch.  He  must  keep  an  open  mind  to  recog- 
nize all  the  developments  and  discoveries  of  his  time,  but 
he  must  not  be  easily  misled  by  any  of  them.  The  most 
profitable  means  of  acquiring  [this  proper  state  of  mind 
was  for  a  man  to  attend  a  postgraduate  course  of 
medicine,  such  as  that  most  admirably  furnished  at  the 
Dreadnought. 

Sir  Dvcr  Duckworth  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Douglas  Powell,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  honour 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  the  school  by  the  pfl 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians     This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris. 


Tig.  2— Specimens  of  sea  cap!  .'.in'.-  surgery. 
(Frovi  Ihc  Museum  0/  the  Seamen's  Uofpital,  6rc> 


Development  of  the  School. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January  27th. 
1906,  an  account  was  given  of  the  establishment  of  the 
London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  which  waB  founded 
in  connexion  with  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Greenwich 
in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  post-graduate 
teaching  in  London.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  a  pity,  from 
the  humanitarian  as  well  as  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  that  the  large  opportunities  for  study  offered  by 
a  hospital  containing  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
cases  of  exceptional  interest  should  be  lost.  Another 
consideration  which  had  weight  with  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  Society  was  the  fact,  proved  by  universal 
experience,  that  the  usefulness  of  a  hospital  in  regard 
to  the  successful  treatment  of  patients  is  vastly  increased 
when  the  work  is  done  under  the  eyes  of  critical  observers. 
For  an  account  of  the  school  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article ;  we  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  since  it  was  written. 

The  hospital  was  again 
visited  last  summer  by 
a  representative  of  the 
British  Medical  Jour- 
nal, who  was  received 
with  the  greatest  cour- 
tesy by  Dr.  Guthrie 
Rankin,  one  of  the  phy- 
sicians; Mr.  Charles  C. 
Choyee,  the  Medical 
Superintendent;  Dr. 
Mackenzie  Davidson, 
physician  in  charge  of 
the  r-ray  department; 
Dr.  Bayon,  the  patholo- 
gist and  Mr.  P.Mlchelli, 
CM  G.,  the  secretary, 
to  whose  organizing  and 
energizing  abilities  the 
tuccees  of  the  school  is 
largely  due.  Our  repre- 
sentative noted  that 
the  hospital  as  a  whole 
had  undergone  a  tho- 
)  ough  renovation.  Some 
of  the  wards  were  being 
enlarged.  Among  the 
other  structural  altera- 
tions in  progress  may 
be  mentioned  additions 
to  the  out-patient  de- 
partment and  waiting 
rooms  ;  the  addition  of 
an  anaesthetizing  room 
and  a  sterilizing  room 
to  the  operating  rooms ; 
re  flooring  of  the  hos- 
pital had  been  com- 
menced ;  the  sanitary 
blocks  and  bath  rooms 
were  beiDg  rebuilt;  a 
new  Isolation  block  was 
being  built,  and  the 
dispensaries  were  being 
rearranged  and  en- 
larged. Departments  for  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
had  been  openel.  The  school  premises  are  In  one  wing 
ol  the  hospital;  tluy  are  separate  from  the  hospital, 
though  In  structural  continuity  therewith.  There  is  a 
spacious  and  well-ventilated  lecture  room,  provided  with 
projection  lantern  ami  oilier  teaching  fixtures. 

Tin  rte  are  two  laboratories,  each  fully  equipped  for  both 
teaching  and  original  research  ;  they  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  resident  pathologist.  Among  the  points  of 
Interest  seen  in  the  laboratories  may  be  mentioned  many 
specimens  of  tumours  in  process  of  diagnosis ;  a  new 
method  of  isolating  the  Bacillus  typhosus  early  in  the 
disease,  by  culturing  in  bile  and  then  transferring  to  a 
medium  Blaini  d  with  carbol  fuchsin  ;  and  a  specimen  of 
experimentally-produced  goitre  in  a  rabbit.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
goitre  experimentally  in  a  country  where  animals  are 
quite  free  from  thyroid  changes.  It  should  be  stated  that 
many  pathological  investigations  are  made  for  practi- 
tioners at  fixed  fees.    There  is  an  increasing  disposition 
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on  the  part  of  practitioners  all  over  the  country  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  thus  offered. 

Museum. 
The  museum  has  been  greatly  increased  since  our 
representative's  previous  visit.  Most  of  the  specimens 
are  mounted  by  Kayserling's  "riatural  colour"  method. 
Some  special  features  are  :  (a)  A  very  varied  lot  of 
tumours,  many  of  them  rare ;  (b)  a  large  number  of 
catalogued  microscopic  slides;  (c)  a  Eerii>3  of  300  ethno- 
logical skulls;  (<f)  specimens  of  ''sea  captain's  surgery," 
and  others  of  curious  interest.  It  should  in  fairness  be 
stated  that  many  of  the  fractures  and  other  Injuries 
treated  by  skippers  show  very  creditable  results.  Nearly 
every  skipper  has  a  copy  of  either  Leach's  or  Johnson 
Smith's  manuals  of  Instruction,  both  written  by  late  resi- 
dent medical  officers  of  the  hospital.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  in  the  museum  a  number  of  specimens  of  fractured 
bones  showing  union  in  bad  position ;  as  illustrations  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  Figs.  2  and  3.  Much  of  the  interest 
of  these  specimens  lies 
in  the  small  amount  of 
disability  apparently 
caused  by  them  ;  in  most 
of  the  eases  the  patients 
continued  to  labour  in 
their  vocation  for  some 
years,  and  eventually  died 
in  the  hospital  from  other 
causes.  Even  now  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  re- 
sults of  want  of  treat- 
ment or  bad  treatment 
are  often  brought  to  the 
hospital,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  are 
many  more  which  never 
reach  Greenwich.  Many 
tragedies  at  sea  occur 
through  want  of  efficient 
3urger7.  Too  many  ship- 
owners seem  to  think  a 
doctor  a  needless  luxury, 
and  the  recent  correspon- 
dence in  our  columns 
shows  that  some  at  least 
of  the  shipping  companies 
which  do  carry,  as  the 
advertisements  used  to 
say,  "  a  surgeon  and  a 
cow,"  put  these  "  officials  " 
almost  on  a  par  in  point 
of  treatment.  For  two 
examples  of  ship  cap- 
tain's surgery  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Choyce, 
whose  kind  help  in  the 
collection  of  materials 
for  this  article  we  here 
take  an  opportunity  of 
acknowledging.  One  case 
was  that  of  a  young 
man  suffering  from  appendicitic  abscess  who  was 
''palpated"  by  his  skipper  with  a  view  to  diagnosis. 
During  the  examination  he  complained  of  sudden 
sharp  desire  to  micturate,  and  passed  a  large  quantity 
of  pus  per  vesicam  et  urethram.  Eighteen  days  later  he 
reached  the  Seamen's  Hospital  almost  in  a  moribund 
state;  upon  operation  It  was  found  that  the  abdominal 
walls  on  the  right  side  were  infiltrated  with  inspissated 
pus,  that  the  peritoneum  all  over  the  right  side  was 
uncommonly  thickened  and  that  the  appendix  was 
adherent  to  and  had  perforated  into  the  right  ureter.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  young  sailor  who  was  brought 
into  the  casualty  room  with  the  history  that  he  had 
fractured  his  leg  at  sea  five  days  previously.  On  examina- 
tion the  leg  and  foot  were  simply  wrapped  up  in  a  piece 
of  dirty  sacking ;  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  re  dace  the 
deformity,  to  cleanse  or  to  apply  splints.  The  lower  third 
of  the  leg  and  foot  were  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of 
the  limb,  and  both  tibia  and  fibula  were  projecting  and 
very  filthy  and  foul  smelling.  As  the  result  of  treatment 
this  man  went  out  with  firm  union  and  only  half  an  inch 
of  shortening.    Among  other  specimens  of  interest  in  the 


Fig.  3.— Specimen  o£ 
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museum  may  be  mentioned  the  lungs  and  trachea  of  a  child 
with  a  shrimp  stuck  fast  in  the  trachea.  The  specimen  Is 
from  a  child  who  died  in  the  hospital  as  a  result  of  too  free 
participation  in  a  Greenwich  shrimp  tea  (Fig.  4).  Another 
remarkable  specimen  is  a  collection  of  nails,  wheels,  etc., 
from  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon  of  a  lascar  who  died 
suddenly. 

Teaching  Arrangement!. 
The  character  of  the  teaching  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Clinical  demonstrations  are  given  In  the  morning  and 
afternoon  in  the  out-patient  department  on  surgery,  medi- 
cine, and  one  or  other  of  the  special  departments — throat 
and  nose,  skin,  eye,  and  radiography.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  many  epecial  classes.  The  teaching  of  the 
school  is  recognized  by  the  Royal  Navy,  Army,  and  the 
University  of  London.  At  the  time  of  our  representa- 
tive's visit  Dr.  Rankin  was  lecturing  In  the  lecture  room 
upon  "  angina  pectoris  " ;  Sir  William  Bennett  was  in  the 
wards  demonstrating  cases,  amongst  which  were  appendic- 
itis, cephalic  meningocele, 
thyroglossal  fistula,  and  bi- 
liary fistula;  Dr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson  was  demonstrat- 
ing in  the  X-Ray  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  William 
Turner  operating  in  the 
Theatre.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  said  that  if  Charles 
Bell's  wax  models  of 
morbid  conditions  were,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said,  the 
"Apollo  Belvedere  "  of  path- 
ology,!^. Mackenzie  David- 
son's shadow  pictures  may 
be  called  the  "Laocoon"  of 
skiagraphy.  Operative 
surgery  is  a  special  feature 
in  the  teaching  of  the 
school.  Classes  may  be 
taken  almost  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  This 
fact  is  sometimes  of  use 
to  men  who  cannot  attend 
at  their  own-  hospitals  at 
the  times  aff  which  the 
classes  are  being  held 
there. 

Opportunities  of  Clinical 

Sturiy'. 
The  hospital  is  divided 
Into  two  main  sections, 
medical  and  surgical.  In 
addition  to  the  examples 
of  disease  to  be  found  in 
all  general  hospitals,  there 
Is  naturally  found  in  the 
Seamen's  Hospital  a  large 
proportion  of  diseases  from 
which  sailors  are  especially 
prone  to  sutler.  These, 
are  the  effects  of  syphilis,  alcohol,  and  hard  work.  Heart 
affections,  scleiosis  of  the  arteries,  and  aneurysm  are 
therefore  very  common.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  These  cases  are  segregated  on  one 
of  the  upper  floors,  wifi  which  is  connected  a  flat  roof 
with  several  shelters.  Here  the  men  spend  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  in  all  weathers.  There  is  space  for 
40  patients. 

Our  representative  was  struck  by  the  comfort- 
able and  cheerful  anpeatauce  of  the  patients  on  the 
roof.  The  results  of  treatment  in  this  class  of  eases  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  very  shortly  to  set 
aside  another  floor  entirely  for  venereal  cases,  room  for 
which  would  be  obtained  by  moving  the  nurses'  borne  out 
of  the  hospital. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  the  building  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  hospital  is  bound  to  receive  pensioners 
from  the  Royal  Navy  who  are  suitable  cases  for  indoor 
medical  relief  up  to  the  number  of  25.  At  the  time  of  our 
representative's  visi'.  there  was  a  pensioner  suffering  from 
hemiplegia  and  completely  aphasic  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  hospital  for  eight  and  a  half  years.    It  is  a 
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proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  nursing  that  the  man  had 
never  suffered  from  bedsores. 

As  an  example  of  native  African  medicine  may  be 
mentioned  a  man  who  was  in  the  hospital  at  the 
time  of  our  representative's  visit.  He  waB  a  native  of 
Zanzibar,  and  bore  upon  his  back,  chest,  arms,  legs, 
etc.,  many  marks  of  scarification  performed  by  a  native 
medicine  man  with  the  object  of  curing  an  illness 
that  was  probably  pneumonia  (Fig.  1).  Upon  his  fore- 
head, too,  was  a  curious  V-shaped  cut,  probably 
Intended  to  make  him  look  fierce. 

ArrangemtnU  for  Students. 
Thoughtful  provision  has  been  made  for  the  comfort 
and  amusement  of  students.    There  is  now  a  tea  room  at 


Fig.  4.— Case  of  suffocation  by  a  shrimp  in  the  trachea. 
{From  the  Museum  0/  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich.) 

their  disposal,  a  billiard  room  with  a  full-sized  table,  and 
a  smoke  room,  which  is  much  used  in  the  evenings  when 
the  classes  and  demonstrations  are  over.  There  is  also  a 
library  containing  current  periodicals  and  works  of  refer- 
ence. The  Royal  Naval  C  .liege  has  made  naval  surgeons 
studying  at  the  school  members  of  its  mess.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
since  the  opening  of  the  school  is  144  ;  the  number  actually 
in  attendance  is  30.  There  are  also  fourteen  or  fifteen 
general  practitioners  in  the  neighbourhood  who  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  associates  of  the  school.  These 
associates,  on  the  payment  of  a  couple  of  guineas,  have 
the  right  of  attending  the  clinical  courses  of  Instruction 
given  by  the  staff. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  access  to  the 
Seamen's  Hospital  from  central  London  Is  easy.  There 
are  trains  from  Cannon  Street  to  Greenwich,  from  Charing 
Cross  and  Cannon  Street  to  New  Cross,  and  thence  by 
tram  (eight  minutes);  frocn  Victoria  to  Greenwich  Park, 
and  from  any  of  the  bridges  or  from  the  Embankment  or 
Victoria. 

Comfortable  lodgings,  personally  recommended  by  the 
Medical  Superintendent, may  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospital. 


The  students  up  to  the  present  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Service,  the  Colonial  Service,  and  from 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  as  well  as  from  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 
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The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Session  at  Belfast  took  place  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital on  October  17th,  Sir  William  Whitla  presiding 
over  a  large  assembly.  The  principal  event  was  the 
delivery  of  an  address  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Johnstons,  who  dealt 
with  the  aims  of  hospital  attendance  and  how  best  to 
attain  them. 

The  art  of  medicine,  he  said,  like  many  other  arts,  was 
governed  by  canons  and  practised  after  a  method,  both  of 
which  might  vary  from  time  to  time,  be  altered  by  new 
discoveries  or  overridden  by  great  geniuses;  it  was  art 
which  he  who  was  ambitious  to  practise  it  must  learn, 
and  he  would  learn  it  best  by  watching  it  appiied  at  the 
hands  of  a  master— his  clinical  teacher. 

The  student's  first  aim  In  attending  hospital  was,  there- 
fore, to  learn  clinical  methods  both  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. The  tiro  was  apt  to  look  exclusively  at  brilliant, 
diagnosis  or  to  busy  himself  with  acquiring  copies  of  pre- 
scriptions, while  he  would  be  much  better  employed  in. 
observing  the  steps  by  which  a  diagnosis  was  reached  or 
the  considerations  which  determined  the  selection  of  a. 
given  treatment.  His  first  study  should  be  the  physician, 
and  his  second  the  patient.  Case-taking  was  invaluable  as 
serving  to  crystallize  a  student's  vague  notions  of  method;, 
it  compelled  him  to  follow  the  established  order  of  attack, 
on  a  clinical  problem,  and  gave  no  countenance  to 
,; lightning  diagnosis"  or  "pathognomonic  symptoms,"  so- 
srjecious  and  attractive,  yet  so  often  misleading.  It  led 
him  finally  to  the  acquisition  of  a  method  which,  as  im- 
proved by  wider  knowledge  and  more  extended  experience, 
should  be  his  instrument  during  life — his  most  useful  it 
his  least  showy  professional  attainment. 

The  student  negligent  of  method  was  apt  to  degenerate 
into  the  medical  journeyman,  content  with  the  most 
superficial  of  examinations,  the  most  provisional  of 
diagnoses,  and  with  sn  armamentarium  of  paregoric  for  a 
cough,  bismuth  for  a  pain  In  the  stomach,  and  morphine 
when  in  doubt.  The  diligent  student  of  method  fitted 
himself  for  the  loftier  conception  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, which  did  not  look  upon  a  patient  as  merely  a  suit- 
able receptacle  for  drugs  and  a  necessaiy  disburser  of 
fees,  but  as  an  interesting  study  and  an  attractive 
problem,  however  squalid  or  repulsive — an  attitude  ol 
mind  which  was  Us  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  second  aim  of  the  student  in  attending  hospital 
was  to  gain  first-hand  experience  of  as  many  types  of 
disease  as  possible,  and  so  to  supply  himself  with  touch- 
stones and  tests  for  the  conditions  he  was  to  encounter  in 
practice.  Before  he  had  got  a  knowledge  of  method  he 
did  this,  but  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher ;  later  on  he 
might  with  advantage  exercise  his  powers  of  diagnosis  by 
himself.  One  case  thoroughly  examined  and  studied 
increased  the  clinical  experience  of  a  student  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  which  he  only  observed  some  salient 
symptom  and  then  passed  on.  Of  two  common  faults,  the 
first  was  lack  of  interest  in  everyday  complaints,  of  which 
it  was  so  important  for  them  to  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge when  in  practice  for  themselves ;  secondly,  the 
common  Impression  that  to  have  seen  a  case  once  was  to 
have  learned  all  that  it  could  teach  should  be  avoided, 
mid  it  was  vital  for  a  student  to  store  his  mind,  not  with 
mere  clinical  snapshots,  but  with  records  of  the  whole 
course  of  a  disease  and  its  response  to  treatment. 

The  third  object  was  to  learn  how  to  use  books  in 
connexion  with  practical  work.  To  do  this  properly 
required  a  development  of  the  critical  faculty — not  by  any 
means  dormant  in  medical  students,  but  rather  requiring, 
proper  direction  and  occasional  repression.  Books  and 
journals  were  of  value  in  two  ways.  They  supplied  our 
lack  of  experience  or  supplemented  its  poverty,  and  so 
Increased  prevision  of  the  course  of  a  disease  or  the  effects, 
of  a  treatment.  The  experience  of  others,  as  narrated  in, 
books,  should  arouse  criticism  of  the  reader  by  himself,. 
When  results  of  treatment  were  found  to  be  different,  thlsj. 
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should  lead  to  careful  revision  of  the  reader's  own  methods, 
to  see  whether  some  error  in  observation  or  flaw  in  tech- 
nique might  not  account  for  the  discrepancy.  The  second 
use  of  books  was  to  supply  new  ideas,  and  here  strict 
criticism  should  be  exercised  and  very  convincing  proofs 
demanded  before  adherence  was  given  to  a  new  theory  or 
■a  novel  treatment ;  otherwise,  the  reader's  practice  would 
be  altered  by  each  week's  journal  and  revolutionized 
by  each  new  book  studied  by  him.  The  final  court 
of  appeal  for  new  ideas  lay  in  the  test  of  clinical 
experience.  The  student  and  the  young  practitioner 
-would  do  well  to  read  up  every  case  encountered 
unless  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  disease,  and 
carefully  scrutinize  the  effects  of  classical  treatment  as  if  it 
were  but  of  yesterday.  Perfection  in  method,  widening  of 
experience,  and  increased  power  of  criticism  went  hand  in 
hand,  but  let  all  men  beware  of  thinking  their  achieve- 
ments complete.  When  the  practitioner  had  nothing 
more  to  learn  of  medicine,  medicine  had  no  more  use  for 
him.  Many  arts  of  great  use  in  practice,  mainly  of 
manner,  some  noble  and  some  Ignoble,  could  not  be 
learned  in  hospitals.  But  the  student  would  have  ill 
learned  his  lesson  there  If  he  had  not  lost  the  layman's 
attitude  of  blind  terror  or  impotent  pity  in  the  face  of 
death  and  disease,  and  if  he  did  not  look  upon  them  rather 
as  natural  processes  to  be  averted,  directed,  or  arrested, 
and  if  he  did  not  realize  that  his  daily  mission  was  to 
meet  them  with  the  calm  courage  of  knowledge,  and  to 
assist  the  sufferer  with  a  sympathy  which  was  not  less 
helpful,  if  often  silent. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by 
Sir  John  Btkrs,  seconded  by  Professor  Symington,  and 
conveyed  by  the  Chairman. 


FOURTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 
OF    HYGIENE   AND   DEMOGRAPHY. 

[From  our  Special  Representative.] 
(Continued  from  page  107S.) 
The  Exhibition. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Reichstag 
building  was  utilized  for  the  exhibition  in  connexion  with 
"the  Congress,  and  In  spite  of  a  large  number  of  exhibits 
the  space  was  neither  overcrowded  nor  was  any  difficulty 
experienced  in  examining  what  was  being  shown. 

The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  of  Berlin  exhibited 
models,  pictures,  and  diagrams  of  the  Institute,  various 
publications,  and  plastic  representations  of  the  health  of 
the  German  Empire,  as  well  as  maps,  etc.  There  was  a 
small  but  well  chosen  set  of  pathological  specimens  deal- 
ing with  the  results  of  the  inoculation  of  the  various  types 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  variety  of  animals,  and  an  excellent 
collection  of  microscopic,  chemical,  and  physical  para- 
phernalia, illustrating  Uhlenhuth's  biological  blood  test. 
The  Royal  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases  exhibited 
cultures,  tables,  apparatus,  and  various  specimens.  The 
collection  of  mosquitos  was  of  considerable  interest,  and 
the  equipment  for  the  malaria  and  for  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness campaigns  were  also  centres  of  attraction.  The 
general  practitioner  must  have  found  the  test  tube 
evidence  of  syphilitic  antibodies  (complement  deflection) 
and  other  similar  reactions  interesting,  since  he  can  but 
rarely  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  things.  The 
Berlin  Hygienic  Institute  exhibited  for  the  most  part 
apparatus.  The  medical  department  of  the  Prussian  War 
Office  showed  a  fine  model  of  the  Potsdam  barracks,  a 
reproduction  o!  the  disinfection  station  at  Thorn,  and  a 
number  of  other  interesting  models  and  objects.  Ehrllch's 
Institute  in  Frankfurt  sent  a  good  collection  of  exhibits. 
Among  these,  the  apparatus  for  standardizing  serum,  the 
teat  for  snake  poison,  as  a  type  of  haemolysis,  as  well  as 
the  haemolytic  test  for  human  blood,  and  specimens  of 
mouse  tumours  may  be  quoted  as  being  of  instructive 
interest. 

In  a  second  section  various  children's  asylums  were 
depicted  and  the  results  obtained  In  them  graphically  set 
forth  in  tables.  Some  good  wax  models  representing  the 
changes  in  the  skin  and  other  organs  in  certain  diseases 
•of  children  were  shown.  In  another  room  a  model  of  the 
sanatorium  at  Siilzhayn,  one  of  the  children's  sanatorium 
in  Hohen-Lychen,  and  a  third  of  the  Berlin  Red  Cross 


convalescent  home,  were  exhibited  by  the  German  Central 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption. 

General  bacteriology  had  a  department  to  itself,  and 
contained  so  much  of  educational  interest  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
exhibits.  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  the  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  specimens  set  out  by  various  institutes  of 
various  lands,  and  also  by  Professor  Benda,  Dr.  Siegel,  the 
more  important  chemical  factories,  and  by  the  serum 
laboratory  of  Hamburg,  all  claimed  attention.  The 
department  illustrating  the  various  methods  of  water 
supply  and  disposal  of  sewage  contained  excellent  models, 
drawings,  and  plans. 

A  small  room  was  set  aside  for  the  German  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Quackery.  In  this  room  a  surprising 
number  of  newspaper  cuttings,  relerring  to  advertised 
quack  remedies,  most  of  which  had  proved  to  be  utterly 
worthless,  and  a  large  number  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
quack  himself  were  carefully  arranged.  A  useful  little 
book  was  also  Bhown  which  dealt  with  the  laws  of  the 
chief  States  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  quackery. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  this  Society,  the  objects 
of  its  existence  are  first  to  instruct  the  laity  as  well  as  the 
profession  on  charlatanism  which  does  harm  to  the 
public  both  with  regard  to  health  and  pecuniarily;  and, 
secondly,  to  instruct  the  public  on  scientific  prevention  of 
disease  and  proper  care  of  invalids.  The  Society  attempts 
to  gain  these  ends  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  and 
possibly  by  the  publication  of  a  journal ;  by  reporting 
in  the  dally  press  on  cases  in  which  harm  has  been 
done  by  quacks  ;  by  influencing  laws  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject; by  attacking  quack  advertisements,  by  delivering 
lectures  In  various  places,  and  by  supporting  all  under- 
takings which  aim  at  the  suppression  or  diminution  of 
quackery.  Every  adult  can  become  a  member  of  the 
Society,  and  other  societies  can  also  join.  The  personal 
subscription  is  placed  at  a  minimum  of  3s.,  and  that  of 
societies  at  one  of  10s.  a  year.  The  membership  can  be 
determined  by  resignation,  by  failure  to  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion after  two  applications,  and  also  when  the  member  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  There  are  the 
usual  rules  with  regard  to  general  meetings,  alterations  ol 
rules,  election  of  the  Committee,  et^. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  an  International  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Quackery  was  founded  out  of  the  existing 
national  societies,  a  number  of  countries  joining. 

In  the  sixth  depirtment  plans  and  pictures,  and  also 
models  of  hospitals,  illustrating  the  types  of  structure,  and 
also  of  disinfection  apparatus,  were  exhibited. 

In  the  seventh  department  dietary  and  clothing  were 
dealt  with.  The  exhibits  of  the  former  class  were  scarcely 
new,  while  the  latter,  as  would  be  expected,  included  the 
so-called  "reform"  dress  in  all  its  details. 

In  the  department  set  aside  for  industrial  affections,  the 
exhibits  relating  to  lightning  and  electric  stroke  were 
highly  Interesting.  Most  of  these  were  portions  of 
clothing,  anatomical  specimens,  models,  and  objects  par- 
tially destroyed  by  the  current. 

The  ninth  department  exhibited  objects  in  connexion 
with  the  hygiene  of  air,  heating,  and  illumination  ;  it  was 
full  of  interesting  apparatus  and  plans. 

A  few  specially  chosen  firms  of  laboratory  outfitters 
were  invited  to  fill  a  department  and  they  did  so  in  a 
manner  which  every  one  who  saw  it  admired.  Without 
allowing  a  trace  of  advertisement  to  creep  into  the  exhibi- 
tion, these  firms  showed  the  newest  models  of  microscopes 
with  dark  field  illumination,  and  other  modern  laboratory 
apparatus  of  a  truly  excellent  type. 

Among  the  many  other  exhibits,  one  department  was 
devoted  to  demography  proper,  and  was  well  equipped 
with  interesting  data  in  maps,  diagrams,  and  tables. 

A  number  of  prize  medals  were  awarded  for  the  beet 
exhibits  in  the  exhibition.  The  gold  medal  presented  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Kaiserin  was  awarded  to  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  while  the  town  of 
Charlottenburg  received  r.he  silver  medal.  The  gold 
medal  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  awarded  to  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  various  branches  of  the  German 
Red  Cross  Society.  A  number  of  other  awards  were  also 
made.    Each  exhibitor  rtceived  a  diploma. 

Visits  to  the  Berlih  Institutes. 
During  the  couse  of  t  e   vseek  the  members  of  the 
Congress  had  an  opportunity    of    visiting    the   various 
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institutions  In  and  around  Berlin  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  hygiene.  The  number  of  the  institutions 
which  were  prepared  to  receive  members  was  98,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  even  the  most 
energetic  correspondent  could  not  visit  and  describe  them 
all.  On  each  day  parties  were  formed,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  Committee  a  couple  of  these  places 
were  visited.  Apart  from  this  group  visiting,  members  were 
received  singly  at  all  hours  of  the  day  at  most  of  the 
places.  The  institutions  included  hospitals,  hygiene  and 
bacteriological  institutes,  State  institutions  for  the  control 
of  foodstuffs  schools  (including  those  for  the  blind,  etc.), 
slaughter-houses,  baths,  Eewage  farms,  etc. 

The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  under  the  directorship 
oi  Dr.  F.  Bumm  is  housed  in  a  magnificent  building.  It 
contains  four  departments — medical,  chemical  hygienic, 
veterinary,  and  bacteriological.  The  work  oi  thaJJoard 
oi  Health  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcel?  necessary 
to  dwell  on  the  innctlons  which  it  fulfils,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  arrangements  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  high  standard  of  work  accomplished. 

The  Municipal  Slaughter-house. 
Among  other  places  of  interest  visited  by  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  the  slaughter-house,  the  sewage  stations, 
the  waterworks,  and  the  prisons  and  asylums  deserve 
mention.  The  slaughter-house  was  erected  in  1878  at  the 
cost  of  nearly  a  million  sterling.  It  covers  an  area  cf 
over  110  acres.  Upwards  of  174,400  heads  were  slaughtered 
here  in  1905,  the  maximum  for  one  day  being  14,625.  The 
municipality  employs  657  persons  to  control  the  meat 
sent  out  from  the  house,  and  In  1905,  2,335  whole  beasts 
were  condemned  as  unfit  for  the  market.  Apart  from 
this,  a  large  number  of  parts  of  the  animals  were  con- 
demned. Beside  the  slaughter-house  proper,  there  is  a 
spacious  cattle-yard,  and  a  cattle-station  on  the  sailway, 
a  police  slaughter-house,  a  boiling  and  sterilizing  depart- 
ment, and  a  cold  store.  There  is  also  a  disinfection 
stafion  for  cattle  trucks,  etc.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  plane  is  excellent,  and  the  businesslike  way  in  which 
the  work  is  performed  is  admirable. 

Drainage  arid  Sanitation. 
The  drainage  of  Berlin  is  conducted  on  the  so-called 
"radial  system,"  each  radial  section  being  connected  with 
a  pumping  station,  from  which  the  sewage  is  passed  on 
to  the  sewage  fields.  The  daily  Quantity  oi  sewage  dis- 
posed of  in  1905  averaged  268,188  cubic  metres,  or  "about 
59,000,000  gallons.  The  pumping  stations  are  placed  in 
the  deepest  situation  in  the  system  close  to  the  main 
emergeEcy  drains.  These  emergency  drains  serve  for 
storm  water.  The  sewage  passes  through  a  large  mam 
drain  and  also  a  ''sand  trap"  before  entering  the  pumps, 
and  an  iron  grating,  which  serves  to  keep  hack  ccaive 
particles,  is  also  interposed.  The  sewage  fields  are 
situated  in  Blankenburg  Malchow  and  Oadorf-Grossbeeren. 
They  cover  an  area  of  some  40,000  acres,  but  only  19,250 
acres  are  at  present  utilized  in  this  way. 

In  connexion  with  the  drainage  system  a  few  words  on 
the  domestic  arrangements  in  this  respect  may  be  in 
place.  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  system  of  town 
drainage,  the  cleansing  of  the  streets,  the  equipment  of 
public  institutions,  etc.,  and  the  care  of  the  water  supply 
are  all  excellent  and  well  controlled.  Bat  in  spite  of  this 
the  majority  of  the  flats  (in  Berlin,  as  in  Patis,  everyone 
lives  in  flats)  are  supplied  with  water-closets  which  would 
certainly  fail  to  satisfy  Englishmen.  In  fl  ats  with  a  rental 
of  up  to  £50  or  £60  per  annum,  the  water-closet  is  placed 
in  the  bath  room.  The  flush  is  quite  inadequate,  and  in 
many  cases,  In  spite  of  traps,  there  is  a  considerable 
odour.  In  the  more  expensive  flats  and  hotels  the 
closets  are  better,  but  only  rarely  is  a  good  pattern  of 
pan  'teen. 

With  respect  to  the  water  supply,  this  may  be  «egarded 
as  satisfactory,  but  inasmuch  as,  save  in  those  houses 
which  are  accommodated  with  central  heating,  no  hot 
wafer  supply  is  furnished  (the  (ierman  kitchener  ia  an 
instrument  for  cooking  exclusively),  those  who  have  (.been 
*poiled  in  an  English  house  feel  the  want  of  hot  water 
laid  on  very  much.  Light  is  better  supplied  than  in 
London  flats,  since  a  Ngulation  exists  in  Berlin  that  no 
house  may  be  over  80  metws  high,  >and  every  street 
■jnu«tl>e -at  .least  20  metres- wide.  Jn«lUsiwayis*en  the 
"©•somen*  'is  lillawhiated  In  -the  daytime  with  -dap light. 


In  the  bath  rooms  of  the  less  expensive  flats  the  baths 
are  of  zinc,  and  are  not  enamelled.  In  order  that  the 
baths  may  look  nice  the  turned  edge  is  polished,  and 
presents  a  bright  surface,  while  the  rest  of  the  bath  is 
dull.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  labour  involved  In  thia 
polishing  is  a  deterrent  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  bath. 
Apart  from  this,  a  hot  bath  has  to  be  prepared 
by  the  lighting  of  a  special  furnace.  Yet  ha  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  or  a  hospital  or  other  institute  supported 
by  public  or  by  private  funds  for  socially  defective 
persons,  there  are  water-closets  and  bath  rooms  of  a  type 
fit  to  make  the  fastidious  Englishman  wish  he  had  sue! 
arrangements  in  his  humble  home.  The  contrast  is  very 
striking. 


There  are  four  prisons  in  the  area  of  larger  .Berlin, 
accommodating  altogether  some  4.750  persons,  but  apart 
from  this  rumber  there  are  prison  hospitals,  and  in 
Moabit  there  is  a  criminal  lunatic  department  capable 
of  housing  50  males.  Three  of  the  four  prisons  are  penal 
prisons,  the  one  at  Moabit  being  built  after  the  model  oi 
Pentonville  ;  the  fourth  is  destined  for  prisoners  awaiting 
trial.  From  a  hygienic  point  of  view  the  accommodation, 
ia  excellent,  minute  attention  having  been  given  to  ,the 
ventilation  and  heating,  etc. 

Municipal  Lunatic  Asylum. 
There  is  one  municipal  lunatic  asylum,  which  accom- 
modates 1,570  patients.  Of  these,  150  are  criminal 
lunatics,  and  620  require  infirmary  treatment.  The 
asylum  has  only  been  opened  some  sixteen  months, 
and  is  quite  modern  in  equipment.  Two  of  thehouses 
(the  whole  establishment  consists  of  a  number  of 
pavilions  or  houses)  are  set  aside  for  the  treatment 
oi  harmless  patients  without  restraint,  and  one  for 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases ;  there  are 
houses  or  villaa  also  for  observation  of  certain  classes 
of  patients,  houses  for  patients  who  require  specia. 
nursing,  -etc.  The  staff  eet;  ists  of  a  medical  super- 
intendent, 3  senior  medical  officers,  10  assistant  medical 
officers,  2  voluntary  or  unpaid  medical  officers,  8  head 
warders,  and  6  head  nurses,  as  well  as  155  male  attendants 
and  137  nurses.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  a 
spring,  and  the  water  is  freed  from  iron  by  being  passed 
ttaongh  a  filter  cf  gravel  of  varying  state  of  division  ;  -the 
heating  is  carried  out  by  means  of  steam  and  hot-.aii- 
radiators,  and  the  drainage  is  .separated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring drainage.  The  wards  are  very  well  planned,  and 
are  extremely  comfortable.  The  special  departments 
kitchens,  isaBhhcune,  etc.,  deserve  unqualified  praiBe. 

Visit  to  Hamburg. 

On  Sunday.  September  29th,  two  special  trains  carried 
a  large  number  of  the  members  cf  the  Congress  to  Ham- 
burg, landing  them  at  their  destination  at  about  8>and 
9  pm.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  most 
pleasant  manner  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  spile  of 
a  very  convivial  time,  and  comparatively  late  going  to.bed, 
the  members  turned  np  at  the  appointed  hour  of  a«jaa.,on 
Monday  at  the  starting  points  of  the  variouB  groups  of 
inspection.  Groups  I  and  II  were  shown  over  the 
harbours  and  docks,  the  former  visiting  the  institute  Jor 
tropical  diseases  end  also  an  emigrant  ship  and  Ahc 
emigrant  station,  while  the  latter  inspected  the  water- 
works, etc.  Both  groups  were  entertained  by  the  Hambnig- 
Ameiican  Line  at  a  sumptuous  lunch  on  board  steamers. 
The  third  gtoup  visit:  d  the  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  George's 
Hospital,  the  dlsinfection'stations,  etc. ;  the  fourth  group 
went  to  the  wonderful  "Eppendorf"  Hospital,  which  u 
only  second  to  the  Virchc-w  Hospital  in  Berlin,  as  well  as 
to  priecne,  the  crematorium,  etc. ;  while  the  fifth  group 
^vieifced  the  6laugater-house,  the  morgue,  the  eriniine. 
mu3eum,  and  last,  but  not  hast,  the  Hygiene  Institute. 

Your  correspondent  joined  the  first  group,  but  alio 
visited  the  Hygiene  Institute  by  himself.  At  the  Institute 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Professor  Nocht  explained  the  plan 
of  the  building  and  sketched  the  work  carried  out,  Pro- 
f*66or<JiIuUebom  then  gave  a. lantern  demonstration  of  the 
mii-roooooieal  and  clinicahappearaiices  in  connexion  with 
malaria,  Jtala-szar,  nlariaBis,  etc.  The  room  in  which  the 
raembeis  had  congregated  wae  in  reality  too  small  to 
permit  of  . those  hehind  fleeing  and  hearing,  hat  for  the 
atiiore,  itlw-  awnauflUaUou'wae  otast  interesting.  Another: 
•ww&ar  df  theihaetiituterlhen •explained  the  Noebt-Uieme:« 
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apparatus  for  killing  rats  in  the  holdB  of  ships.  A  second 
excellent  demonstration  then  followed,  illustrating  Hie 
methods  employed  in  colour  photography  and  giving  some 
beantifal  results.  After  the  speeches,  the  members 
wandered  round  the  Institute,  where  one  saw  live  speci- 
mens of  various  mosquitos,  of  snakes,  and  also  of 
.lies,  microscopic  preparations  of  parasites,  and  numer- 
ous "pickled"  specimens;  The  laboratories  were  neither 
large  nor  ornate,  but  they  gave  the  impression  that  they 
were  localities  where  honest  good  work  was  carried 
out,  and  commanded  respect  all  the  more  because  they 
were  not  show  places.  Connected  with  the  institute  was 
a  small  hospital  for  infectious  and  tropical  diseases,  a 
very  workman-like  type  of  establishment.  Cleanliness, 
good  hygienic  conditions,  and  p'entyof  air  space  were 
apparent.  After  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  a 
bugler  blew  a  blast,  and  every  one- went  to  the  harbour. 
A  small  steamer  was  ia  waiting,  and  the  river  Elbe 
looked  moat  picturesque  as  the  steamer  wended  its  way 
between  small  and  large  craft  towards  one  of  the  Bfamburg- 
American  Line  docks.  In  the  sunlight  the  waters  danced 
merrily,  and  the  busy  world  of  the  harbour  looked  quite 
3t  Its  best.  Disembarking  at  a  small  landing  stage,  the 
members  strode  along  a  big  qmy,  and  then  climbed  on 
board  the  President  Lincoln,  a  British-built  ship,  which 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  had  bought,  and  was  utiliz- 
ing as  an  emigrant  and  passenger  ship.  She  was  of 
18,000  tons  register,  and  although  not  very  long,  was 
remarkable  for  her  immense  depth.  The  emigrant  pays 
140  markB  for  the  journey  to  New  York  in  the  steerage, 
but  if  he  cares  to  inveBt  another  20  mark?,  he  can  sail 
third  class,  and  then  enjoys  considerably  more  comfort. 
The  emigrant  bsrths  and  cabins  were  quite  acceptable, 
and  the  dining  rooms.  washhouBes,  water-closets,  etc , 
clean  and  moderately  roomy.  During  the  voyage  one 
person  of  each  table — which  is,  by  the  way,  devoid  of 
■tablecloth — is  chosen  to  fetch  the  dishes.  The  third-class 
passengers  have  tablecloths,  and  are1  waited  on  at  table 
Light,  air,  and  reasonable  moving  room,  however,  is 
supplied  to  the  steerage  passenger.  The  first-class 
passage  costs  up  to  400  marks,  according  to  the 
cabin  chosen,  and  the  ship  is  fitted  with  a  fair 
amount  of  comfort  for  its  better « class  passengers. 
One  of  the  holds  was  oppn,  and  into  the  depths  of 
the  ship  one  noticed  two  thick  pipes,  the  upper  end 
•of  which  Issued  from  a  single  still  larger  pipe,  which 
was  connected  with  a  machine  on  board  a  small  vessel 
iying  alongside,  while  the  distal  ends  hid  themselves 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  hold  far  oat  of  sight.  The 
machine  was  the  Nocht-Gismsa  disinfector.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  rat  disinfection  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
33  follows :  Before  the  cargo  is  unloaded  the  holds  are 
ailed  with  so-called  generator  gas,  which  consists  of 
carbon  moioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen.  The  gas 
does  not,  it  is  stated,  damage  the  most  delicate  cargo,  but 
it  i3  a  safe  means  of  killing  off  all  life  ia  the  holds.  If  any 
.rats  infected  with  plague  are  present  they  are  killed  at 
nnce,  and  therefore  no  infection  of  dock  rats  can  take 
place.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  generator  or  furnace ; 
a  pump,  which  socks  the  gaa  through  the  generator,  and 
also  through  a  cooling  and  cleaning  cylinder;  a  water 
pump,  which  sprinkles  the  coke  in  the  cooler ;  a  steam 
motor,  which,  works  both  pumps  and  a  steam  boiler,  in- 
serted between  the  generator  and  the  cooler,  which  allows 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  heat  to  be  utilized  a9  steam 
power.  The  gas,  passing  as  it  does  through  a  layer  of 
coke  of  a  definite  depth,  cannot  contain  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  carbon  monoxide,  and  thus  an  explosive  mixture 
cannot  result ;  5  per  cent,  of  thi3  gas  is  sufficient  to  act 
rapidly,  the  rest  of  the  gas  mixture  being  immaterial  ae 
long  as  oxygen  ia  excluded.  The  gas  can  be  sucked  out 
of  the  holds  and  ship  by  the  same  machine  after  all  the 
rats  and  mice  have  been  killed.  The  dead  rats  are  easily 
iound  among  the  cargo  as  this  is  being  unloaded. 

The  bugle  sounded  again,  and  the  members  collected  on 
the  landing  stage,  and  again  embarked  in  thesmall  steamer 
tor  another  dock.  The  journey  this  time  was  short,  and  at 
its  end  the  members  strolled  across  a  quay  and  passed 
over  the  Koenig  Wiihelm  II.  aud  another  smaller  ship 
on  to  a  hospital  ship.  This  was  fitted  up  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  and  was  capable  of  accommodating  some  40 
sick.  Ambulance  drill  was  carried  out ;  one  of  the  sailors 
lay  down  on  a  swing  bed,  and  was  hoisted  off  the  ship  and 
on  again  into  the  night  quarters  of  the  hospital.     After 


this  ship  had  been  viewed,  the  company  entertained  the 
members  at  luncheon  on  board  the  Koenig  Willu-lm,  II. 
The  chip's  orchestra  played  a  selection  duriEg  the  repast. 
Afterwards  a  few  speeches  were  made  ;  but,  truth  to  tell, 
all  the  members  had  had  enough  of  speeches  for  the  time 
being.  The  small  steamer  was  then  again  requisitioned 
and  a  somewhat  longer  journey  made  down  to  the  Elbe 
proper,  and  a  glimpBe  of  the  wide  stretch  of  water  below 
Hamburg  was  got  as  she  turned  back  and  hurried  rest- 
lessly through  the  busy  water  thoroughfare  of  Hamburg, 
past  quays  and  harbour,  past  the  greater  part  of  the 
beautiful  town,  past  the  splendid  Bismarck  statue  towering 
like  the  giant  he  was,  past  the  meat  inspection  station 
until  at  last  the  YeddelhOlt  was  reached,  where  car- 
riages were  in  waiting  too>  carry  the  members  to  the 
emigrant  sta'.ion  in  Veddel.  At  the  chief  entrance 
they  alighted  and  entered  a  hall,  where  the  topo- 
graphy and  management  of  the  piace  was  explained 
ia  a  clear  manner.  The  members  were  told  that 
they  were  at  the  time  in  the  ''unclean"  side;  but, 
truth  to  tell,  no  trace  of  this  quality  could  b? 
detected.  The  station  was  said  to  be  able  to  take  care  of 
4,000  persons  if  necessary,  the  beds  when  the  space  was 
required  being  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above 
the  other.  The  Jewish  kitchen  and  dining  hall  were  kept 
separate  from  the  Christian  apartments;  After  the 
emigrant  has  passed  through  the  bathing  department,  and 
had  his  or  her  clothes  disinfected,  if  necessary,  he.  or  she 
was  drafted  into  the  "  clean  "  side.  Here  were  the  sleep- 
ing corridors,  hospital,  observation  quarters,  etc.  The 
water-closets  presented  one  striking  peculiarity  in  that, 
instead  of  the  connexion  pipe  being  trapped,  it  passed 
straight  to  the  main  drain,  and  this  in  its  turn  passed  to 
the  cesspool.  The  pans  were  flushed  with  water  auto- 
matically every  five  minutes.  The  fluid  then  flowed 
through  a  disinfecting  house,  where  it  wa»  treated  with 
calcium  chloride,  and  thence  flowed  away  into  the  river. 
The  solid  particles  which  escaped  being  broken  up  and 
flowing  into  the  calcium  chloride  tanks  were  dealt  with 
separately.  Apart  from  these  departments,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  and  a 
Catholic  church  and  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

The  Hygiene  Institute,  situated  near  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  is  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Dunbar,  and  Is 
housed  in  a  substantial  building  of  four  stories.  The 
individual  laboratories  and  working  rooms  are  very  well 
fitted  up,  and  are  spacious  and  well  lighted.  In  two 
respects  the  institute  presents  very  striking  attributes. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  department  in  which  the  disposal 
of  sewage  and  the  control  of  the  water  supply  is  cared 
for.  One  was  shown  the  English  working  models  with 
automatic  distributors  first,  and  then  Dunbar's  latest 
model,  in  which  the  mechanical  contrivances  are  replaced' 
by  physical  means.  The  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow  on  to  a 
trough,  from  whence  it  flows  on  to  the  surface  of  a  thick 
layer  of  finely-divided  charcoal,  through  which  it  becomes 
distributed  in  all  directions  by  capillary  action.  It  then 
passes  through  a  layer  which  is  less  finely  divided,  then 
through  a  still  coarser  layer,  and  so  on  until  the  lowest 
layer  is  reached,  which  is  made  up  of  coarse  lumps. 
Apart  from  this  model,  the  control  of  the  Hamburg  water 
supply,  the  degree  of  infection  of  the  Elbe,  the  purification 
system  of  water,  the  freeing  from  Iron,  etc.,  were  all  shown. 
The  second  point  is  the  plague  controL  In  this  depart- 
ment the  graphic  record  of  plague  rats  and  men  (the  latter 
are  but  few)  was  demonstrated  first.  The  rest  of  the 
laboratory  was  taken  up  with  the  complete  demonstration 
of  the  bacteriology  of  a  recent  human  case  of  plague.  The 
effect  of  the  inoculations  of  the  tissue  fluids,  etc.,  into 
rats,  the  cultures,  and  the  microscopical  specimens  were 
each  in  turn  ably  demonstrated.  In  this  laboratory  a 
plan  of  a  formaline  steam  disinfecting  apparatus  was 
exhibited,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  shown  by  leather  and 
other  objects  which  had  been  dealt  with  in  this  apparatus, 
and  similar  objects  which  had  been  exposed  to  steam.  It 
must,  however,  he  understood  that,  although  only  these 
few  points  have  been  picked  out  for  description,  the 
Institute  possesses  much  which  is  worthy  of  admiration 
and  of  careful  study. 

At  9  p  m.  the  members  and  others,  including  the  officers 
of  the  Italian  training-ship  Etna,  arrived  at  the  Eathaus, 
opposite  the  magnificent  Binnen-Alster.  The  guests  were 
received  by  the  Burgermeisters  Moockeberg  and  Burchard 
and  by  the  Senators.    The  Kathaus  is  a  tine  building,  of 
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sandstone,  built  in  the  German  Renaissance  style,  with  a 
spire  in  the  centre  some  340  ft.  high.  Its  situation  is  well 
adapted  to  the  proportions  of  the  structure.  Passing  up 
a  handsome  marble  staircase,  the  walls  of  which  were 
richly  decorated,  the  guests  passed  through  one  of  the 
many  pairs  of  heavy  bronze  ornamented  gates  into  the 
Phoenix  Hall,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Burger- 
meister.  They  then  passed  on  through  a  number 
of  other  spacious  apartments,  each  one  of  which  pre- 
sented architectural  and  pictorial  beauties  of  its  own. 
There  were  some  650  guests,  and  one  feature  which  con- 
trasted with  the  other  functions  of  the  Congress  was  that 
the  fairer  sex  was  but  sparsely  represented.  After  a  more 
or  less  long  wait  the  guests  were  ushered  into  the 
"  Festsaal,"  and  here  the  Biirgetmeister  delivered  a 
speech,  every  one  standing  the  while.  He  said  that  In 
welcoming  the  members  to  Hamburg  he  was  sure  that 
they  had  heard  enough  lectures  and  speeches  to  satisfy 
them  for  the  present,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  deliver  a 
long  scientific  speech  which  might  tire  his  hearers  intel- 
lectually. He  was  glad  that  thty  had  come  for  a  few 
hours  to  Hamburg  to  see  the  scientific  places  of  the  town 
after  a  week  of  hard  work  in  Berlin.  He  regarded  hygiene 
as  the  science  par  excellence  which  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  public  at  large ;  indeed  it  touched  on 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  on  all  agf  s,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  deathbed  and  beyond,  for  it  dealt  with  the 
treatment  of  the  remains  of  human  beings,  either  by 
burial  or  by  cremation.  He  hoped  that  the  members  had 
found  much  that  was  interesting  in  the  institutes  of 
Hamburg,  and  that  they  would  not  regret  the  time  spent 
on  their  way  home  from  the  Congress.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  State  His 
Excellency  von  Meyer,  spoke  mxt,  and  thanked  the  first 
speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress,  for  the  hospitality 
extended  to  them.  Chantemesse  spoke  for  France,  and 
praised  the  hospitality  of  the  German  highly.  Sir 
Shirley  Murphy  spoke  for  England,  and  said  that  the 
success  of  the  Congress  largely  depended  on  the  capable 
way  in  which  Bumm  and  his  colleagues  had  managed 
their  difficult  task  of  catering  for  4,000  persons.  He  also 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Hamburg.  Several  other  speakers 
followed  in  the  name  of  their  countries.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  speeches  the  members  sat  down  to  a  most 
dainty  supper  In  true  Hamburg  style.  The  guests  retired 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  grateful  to  Hamburg  and  satisfied 
with  eight  days  of  hard  work  and  genial  hospitality. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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Disinfection  on  Shipboard. 
A  further  Inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  Dr.  Wade 
Into  the  various  processes  of  fumigation  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  as  applied  in  the  destruction  of  rats  and  In 
disinfection  on  shipboard.  He  finds  that  rats  and 
insects  would  be  destroyed  in  less  than  two  hours  by 
the  uniform  diffusion  of  at  most  0  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  This  condition  is  easily  and  quickly  realized 
in  cabins  and  empty  holds,  and  in  the  space  around 
the  cargo  in  a  loaded  hold ;  but,  owing  to  the  extensive 
absorption  of  this  gas,  air  containing  3  per  cent,  of 
it  must  be  circulated  around  the  cargo  for  eight  to 
twelve  hours  to  ensure  adequate  penetration.  Patho- 
genic bacteria  in  exposed  places  would  also  be 
destroyed  by  the  above  treatment;  and  if  the  hold 
be  closed  for  a  like  period  afterwards,  sufficient  penetra- 
tion will  have  taken  place  to  ensure  the  disinfection  of  all 
those  parts  of  the  Interior  oi  the  cirgo  in  which  these 
bacteria  are  likely  to  be  present  Complete  penetration 
can  in  extreme  cases  be  secured  by  repeating  the  fumiga- 
tion without  opening  the  hat  toes.  T>  xtlle  fibres  and 
fabrics,  metals,  and  (urnlture  are  not  affected  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  but  are  liable  to  injury  by  the  accompanying 
sulphuric  acid  when  the  gas  is  produced  by  burning 
sulphur,  unless  they  are  potee'ed  by  means  of  a  suitable 
covering.  Jute  in  bales  is  not  affected  in  any  case.  Moist 
loodatuffB,  such  as  fruit,  vcy<  tables,  and  fresh  meat,  are 


uneatable  after  exposure  to  sulphur  dioxide,  and  wheat  in 
bags  is  rendered  useless  for  bread-making;  but  owing  to- 
the  slowness  of  penetration  wheat  in  bulk  is  not  seriously 
affected.  Barley  and  maize  are  practically  unaffected  by 
fumigation  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  gas  may  be 
generated  for  the  above  purposes  either  from  sulphur  or 
from  the  liquefied  gas,  the  former  process  being  on  the 
whole  preferable  on  the  ground  both  of  convenience  and 
of  economy.  By  combining  a  small  sulphur  furnace  with, 
a  large  air  blower  and  providing  suitable  distributing 
valves,  several  holds  maybe  supplied  simultaneously  with 
sulphur  dioxide  in  sufficient  concentration  for  the  above 
purposes. 

Pathogenic  Staphylococci. 
Owing  to  the  wide  importance  of  staphylococci  as< 
agents  of  suppuration  and  sepsis,  Drs.  Andrewes  and 
Gordon  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  specific 
differences  are  discoverable  amongst  the  staphylococci 
found  to  be  pathogenic.  In  the  first  place,  they  point 
out  that  the  pathogenic  cocci  which  are  sometimes  classed 
as  staphylococci  fall  Into  two  groups,  which  they  regard  as 
generieally  dissimilar.  The  first  group,  which  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Investigations  dealt  with  in 
the  present  report,  consists  of  the  Gram-negative  cocci. 
(M.catarrhalis,  meningococcus,  gonococcus).  TheEe  organ- 
isms are  distinguished  by  their  highly-developed  parasitic 
character,  and  the  relative  difficulty  with  which 
they  can  be  cultivated  artificially,  as  well  as  by 
their  staining  reactions  and  their  tendency  to 
an  intracellular  habitat  in  the  morbid  processes  to- 
which  they  give  rise.  This  group  is  readily  separable 
from  the  Gram-positive  staphylococci  which  have  formed 
the  main  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  These  latter 
organisms  are  characterized  by  their  morphological 
grouping  in  clusters,  by  their  uniform  size,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  can  be  grown  on  ordinary 
culture  media.  They  show  no  disposition  to  an  intra- 
cellular habitat,  though  often  enclosed  in  cells  as  a  result 
of  phagocytosis.  By  far  the  commonest  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  pathogenic  staphylococci  is  the  organism 
known  as  Staphylococcus  pyogenes.  This  is  responsible  for. 
a  large  proportion  of  the  acute  localized  suppurative 
processes  seen  in  man,  and  more  rarely  for  generalized 
septicaemic  and  pyaemic  processes.  The  typical  form  ot 
thif  organism  develops  an  orange  pigment  and  is  known 
as  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  the  investigators 
consider  that  it  is  specifically  identical  with  the  lemon- 
tinted  and  white  forms— that  is,  there  are  no  grounds  for. 
supposing  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus  and  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus  to  be  other  than  varieties  of. 
the  commoner  form,  due  to  partial  or  complete  suppression; 
of  its  chromogenic  properties.  Drs.  Andrewes  and  Gordon 
regard  the  common  saprophytic  coccus  of  the  skin, 
Staphylococcus  epidermidis  albus,  as  a  species  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  foregoing,  and  readily  distinguishable  by 
its  biological  features.  Though  it  is  of  feeble  pathogenic 
powere,  they  consider  that  this  species  is  capable  of 
playing  some  part  in  disease  processes.  They  have 
encountered  a  few  examples  of  staphylococci  associated 
with  human  disease  which  appear  specifically  different 
from  the  two  forms  just  mentioned,  but  the  evidence  of 
their  causal  connexion  with  disease  has  not  as  yet  been 
conclusively  established.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
morphological,  tinctorial,  and  cultural  characters  of  the 
staphylococci,  the  authors  find  that  these  organisms  can 
be  differentiated  by  taking  into  account  their  positive  or 
negative  response  to  each  of  the  following  eight  physio- 
logical tests  :  (1)  The  clotting  of  milk  within  one  week  at 
37°  C. ;  (2)  the  liquefaction  of  gelatine  within'one  week  at 
22°  C. ;  (3)  the  reduction  of  neutral  red  within  forty-eight 
hours  at  37°  C.  under  anaerobic  conditions  ;  (4)  the  reduc- 
tion of  nitrate  to  nitrite  within  three  days  at  37°  C; 
(5)  the  production  of  an  acid  reaction  when  cultivated  for 
one  week  at  37°  O.  in  a  Lemco-iitmus  medium  containing 
1  per  cent,  of  maltose;  (6)  the  same,  wish  lactose  (instead 
of  mal'ose);  (7)  the  same,  with  glycerine;  (8)  the  same,, 
with  mannite. 

Chemical  Products  of  Bacillus  Enteritidis. 
Dr.  Sidney  Martin  has  continued  his  work  on  bac- 
terial toxins.  In  his  report  of  last  year  he  dealt  with  the 
chemical  products  of  the  growth  of  B.  enteritidis  spiro- 
gents  In  various  media.  The  products  in  question  (ecto- 
toxins)  appeared  to  possess   very    little  toxic  property 
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under  the  conditions  of  experiment,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  pathogenicity  of  this 
bacillus  was  due,  not  to  the  products  of  its  growth,  but  to 
an  endotoxin  contained  in  the  bodies  of  the  bacilli.  It 
was  found,  however,  tbat  search  for  endotoxin  was 
attended  by  special  difficulties,  owing  to  spore  formation. 
But  in  fresh  experiments  on  the  subject  Dr.  Martin  has 
devised  methods  which  have  enabled  him  to  test 
the  properties  of  watery  extracts  prepared  from 
the  bodies  of  the  bacillus  in  question.  These  ex- 
tracts were  found  to  exert  very  little  physiological 
action  when  injected  subcutaneously  into  guinea- 
pigs,  though  the  living  bacilli  are  virulent  for 
these  animals.  These  results,  together  with  others 
obtained  by  intravenous  injection  of  watery  extract 
Into  rabbits,  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  produced 
by  watery  extracts  of  other  bacteria,  such  as  Proteus 
vulgaris,  which  produce  their  pathological  effects  by 
means  of  an  endotoxin.  In  further  experiments  with 
B.  enteritidis  sporogenes  Dr.  Martin  has  investigated 
certain  soluble  substances  produced  by  the  bacillus  in 
the  medium  in  which  it  grows,  using  for  this  purpose 
solidified  blood  serum  in  which  the  bacilli  have  pro- 
duced liquefaction.  Albumoses  obtained  from  serum 
thus  treated,  so  far  as  they  were  tested,  proved  physio- 
logically inert,  a  result  which  accorded  with  those 
reported  the  previous  year.  The  non-proteid  con- 
stituents of  the  medium,  however,  were  found  to  com- 
prise a  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  showed 
definite  toxicity  when  Inoculated  subcutaneously  into 
guinea-pigs,  and,  in  less  degree,  when  inoculated 
intravenously  into  rabbits. 

Dr.  Klein's  Plague  Prophylactic. 
Dr.  Klein  discusses  the  value  of  his  proposed  pro- 
phylactic against  plague,  prepared  from  the  dried 
tissues  of  experimental  animals  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease. He  has  ascertained  that  the  dried  tissues  (bubo, 
spleen,  lung)  of  animals  dead  of  plague,  when  injected 
into  mice  and  rats,  not  only  produce  symptoms  character- 
istic of  plague,  but  cause  speedy  death  of  the  animals, 
although  there  Is  complete  absence  of  multiplication  of 
the  bacillus  in  their  bodies.  He  has  also  shown  that  by 
subjecting  rats  to  sublethal  doses  of  the  same  materia! 
these  animals  could  be  immunized  against  inoculation 
with  virulent  plague  bacilli.  His  later  investigations 
have  been  pursued  with  the  object  of  finding  the  rodent 
best  fitted  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  plague  prophylactic, 
the  best  method  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  material, 
and  the  appropriate  dosage  for  ensuring  adequate  protec- 
tion without  detriment  to  the  health  of  its  recipient.  His 
researches  have  led  him  to  believe  that  the  guinea-pig  in 
which  subacute  plague  has  been  artificially  induced  is  the 
most  promising  animal  for  the  purpose  of  readily  obtain- 
ing his  new  prophylactic  in  large  amounts.  With  material 
thus  obtained  Dr.  Klein  ha3  succeeded  not  only  in  pro- 
tecting rats  but  also,  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases,  guinea- 
pigs,  a  class  of  animal  especially  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  He  has  also  tested  his  prophylactic  upon 
monkeys.  These  animals,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
experimental  substitute  for  man,  have  been  found  to  be 
highly  susceptible  to  inoculated  plague.  Nevertheless 
they  proved  to  be  easily  protected  against  the  disease  by 
inoculations,  relatively  small  in  amount,  of  the  new  pro- 
phylactic, and  it  was  found  that  they  tolerated  the 
treatment  without  manifesting  symptoms  of  intoxication. 
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The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  inquire  into  the  practice  oi 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  no'  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

»  London  :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited,  109,  Fetter  Line,  EC  And  to  be  pur-phased, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  and  Sons. 
Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lave,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  8.W.  ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  1907. 


Antivivisectionist    Testimony. 
Ei'idtnee  of  Miss  L.  Lind  of-Hageby. 

Miss  Lind-af-Hageby,  whose  evidence,  abstracted  In  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  October  19th,  occupies 
twenty-two  double- columned  pages  of  small  print  in  the 
Blue  Book  recently  published,  was  recalled  lattr.  For 
convenience  of  reference  we  give  a  summary  of  this 
further  evidence  (which  occupies  nearly  twenty-one  pages 
of  the  same  Blue  Book)  here.  As,  however,  there  is  much 
repetition,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  main  points 
of  this  evidence  briefly. 

She  said  Miss  Schartau  and  she  did  not  attend  lectures 
with  aDy  fixed  Idea  to  write  a  book  or  to  make  a  public 
accusation.  She  had  previously  attended  Dr.  Waller's 
lectures  on  the  action  of  anaesthetics  and  narcotics  In 
order  to  get  efficiency  on  that  subject.  She  had  also 
attended  operations  on  human  beings  and  seen  the 
administration  of  anaesthetics,  and  she  had  also  had  chlo- 
roform herself  and  other  anaesthetics.  When  she  had 
chloroform  she  was  not  conscious  and  felt  no  pain. 
Asked  whether  she  agreed  with  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Morris,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
that  when  an  anaesthetic  was  given  the  power  of  feeling 
disappeared  before  the  power  of  motion,  she  said  she 
did  not  think  that  was  always  so.  She  thought  there 
would  be  a  sensation  of  pain  at  the  time,  though  the  brain 
was  unable  to  record  It  afterwards.  Having  seen  Mr. 
Thane's  observations  on  her  book,  she  still  adhered 
altogether  to  the  statements  in  the  Shambles  of  Science. 
She  did  not  think  that  the  experimenters  she  saw  pro- 
duced proper  anaesthesia.  From  her  knowledge  of  what 
vivisection  was  she  could  not  trust  vivisectors  with  regard 
to  complete  anaesthesia.  Her  opinion  was  that  people 
who  performed  vivisectional  experiments  preferred  light 
anaebthesia,  and  did  not  give  complete  anaesthesia,  and 
in  some  cases  preferred  no  anaesthtsia  at  all.  Asked  if 
she  could  give  a  case  of  this  in  England,  she  said  there 
was  a  statement  in  a  book  to  which  she  had  referred  by 
Sir  Binder  Brunton,  saying  that  experiments  with  drugs 
could  not  be  made  under  anaesthesia.  She  had  no 
objection  to  vivisection,  provided  that  the  vivisectors 
experimented  on  themselves.  In  reply  to  further 
questions,  she  said  she  objected  to  blood  sports 
most  seriously,  and  she  considered  the  antivivi- 
sectionist who  did  not  object  to  them  most  illogical. 
Asked  if  she  had  any  suggestions  to  make  on  the  assump- 
tion that  experiments  on  animals  could  not  be  forbidden 
altogether,  she  said  demonstration  experiments  should  be 
forbidden  ;  the  use  of  morphine  as  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
made  illegal ;  curare  should  be  forbidden  altogether ; 
experiments  on  all  the  higher  animals,  dogs,  cats, 
monkeys,  horses,  asses,  etc.,  should  be  forbidden.  She 
would  not  ODly  repeal  the  present  Act,  but  substitute 
another  prohibiting  vivisection  She  would  define  vivisec- 
tion as  experiments  calculated  to  inflict  pain  on  liviDg 
animals  for  scientific  purposes.  Asked  if  that  would  not 
leave  a  very  wide  field  open  by  which  great  pain  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  large  number  of  animals,  not  for  scientific 
purposes,  but  for  purposes  which  might  be  considered  less 
worthy  than  scientific  purposes,  she  said :  Certainly ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  other  cruelty  which  should 
be  stopped  by  other  Acts,  if  possible.  Asked  If 
she  would  stop  the  faimyard  operations  which 
had  been  spoken  of  by  oUer  witnesses,  she  said  it 
should  at  least  be  enacted  by  law  that  those 
operations  were  not  permissible  without  anaesthetics. 
She  agreed  that  the  Act  was  of  advantage  in  making 
things  better  than  they  were  In  countiies  where  there  was 
no  such  Act ;  but  the  Act,  as  it  now  stood,  admitted  of  a 
great  deal  of  cruelty.  The  experiments  described  in  her 
book  extended  over  a  period  ot  six  months.  Asked  if  at 
any  period  during  that  time  she  had  made  any  representa- 
tion or  any  complaint,  she  said  she  had  made  repre- 
sentations, but  not  to  the  Home  Office  or  to  the  Inspector. 
Asked  if  she  had  made  them  to  the  public  through  the 
book,  she  replied,  "Y<s;  I  think  we  did."  Asked  if 
she  ever  applied  to  the  experimenter  to  know  whether 
she  had  misunderstood  what  was  done  or  to  ask  for  any 
explanation,  she  said  she  did  not.  She  was  not  an  anti- 
vivisectionist solely  on  the  ground  of  pain,  buton  the  ground 
of  objecting  to  the  generil  exploitation  of  anirrals. 
Asked  by  Mr.  Ram  for  her  d  iinition  of  exploiting 
animals,  she  said  she  could  go  on  for  days  telling  the 
Commission  what  she  considered  to  be  exploitation  of 
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animals.  Mr.  Earn,  "  in  niercy  to  the  rest  of  the  Commis- 
sioners," withdrew  the  question.  la  reply  to  further 
questions,  she  said  that  in  some  cases  no  doubt  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  underlying  the  whole  system  of 
seromtherapy,  as,  for  instance,  they  knew  that  in  the  case 
of  mea3les  and  certain  other  diseases,  if  one  had  an  attack 
one  was  liable  to  be  protected  for  a  certain  time.  But  she 
believed  that  the  principle  and  its  application  were  wrong. 
Asked  by  Mr.  Ram  to  whom  the  following  sentence  in  her 
book  applied : 

The  tormented  long  for  their  freedom,  bat  the  tormentors 
fight  the  merciful  death.  They  are  artists  in  the  black  art 
of  producing  the  utmost  agony,  while  the  gateways  through 
which  death  could  enter  are  carefully  watched  ;  but  some- 
times they  are  not  clever  enough. 

3he  said  it  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  any  special  vivi- 
sector ;  it  applied  to  the  whole  system.  Asked  if  she  had 
ever  in  England  seen  an  operator  who,  in  her  opinion, 
endeavoured  to  produce  the  utmost  agony  while  watching 
the  gateways  through  which  death  could  mercifully  enter, 
she  replied  that  she  ha  3  read  of  many — as,  for  instance, 
the  experiments  of  Mantegazza  in  Italy.  The  words  were 
applicable  to  the  whole  system  of  vivisection  as  practised 
to-day  in  England,  too.  Asked  whether  in  England,  under 
the  law  as  it  existed  to-day,  she  could  give  any  instance 
of  any  person  whom  she  had  either  seen  in  England  or 
read  of  in  England  who  had  produced  the  utmost  agony 
and  carefully  seen  that  death  did  not  occur,  she  said 
she  was  sure  that  she  could  give  an  instance  of  that. 
The  method  of  vivisection  in  itself  was  an  attempt 
to  stop  death  because  death  would  interfere  with  the 
experiment.  Asked  by  the  Chairman  to  answer  the 
question  a  little  more  directly,  she  said  she  could 
say  that  there  were  vivisectors  at  present  licensed 
and  holdiDg  certificates  in  England  who,  she  thought, 
would  be  quite  capable  of  exercising  the  "  black 
art  of  producing  the  utmost  agony,  while  the  gateways 
through  which  death  could  enter  are  carefully  watched." 
Asked  to  give  names,  she  mentioned  Dr.  Klein,  Professor 
Sehiifer,  and  Sir  Lauder  Brunton.  Asked  to  give  instances 
either  of  people  or  of  operations  since  the  present  Act  was 
passed  which  justified  that  definition,  she  said  she  thought 
she  would  be  able  to  do  it  if  they  would  allow  her  a  few 
minutes  to  think.  Mr.  Bam  asked  about  the  following 
passage  which  occurred  on  page  152,  under  the  heading 
of  "  Vivisection  Bankrupt : " 

In  the  pain-tortured  bodies,  trembling  under  the  sharp 
steel,  bathing  In  their  own  blocd,  and  in  vain  trying  to  tear 
the  straps  that  fasten  them  to  their  crosses  of  agony,  twitching 
under  the  piercing  currents  of  artificial  electricity,  there  is  do 
trace  left  of  the  normal  life  in  the  nerves,  in  the  blood,  in  the 
wonderful  co-ordinated  mechanism  of  the  internal  organs. 

Asked  if  that  passage  was  a  true  representation  of  vivi- 
section as  practised  in  England  to-day,  she  Eaid  it  was  a 
true  representation  according  to  other  descriptions  of 
vivisectional  experiments  given  in  other  chapters.  Asked 
if  it  was  not  often  the  case  that  patients  under  a  slight 
anaesthetic,  like  laughing  gas,  not  only  cried  out  but 
made  violent  movements  when  the  tooth  was  drawn,  and 
afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt  no  pain  at  all  during  the 
operation,  she  said  that  was  often  the  case;  but  it  was 
equally  often  the  case  that  people  did  feel  pain,  and  yet 
were  in  a  kind  of  sub3ued  state ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
slight  doses  of  chloroform  were  given  to  women  in  labour. 
She  knew  of  one  instance  of  a  woman  who  felt  pain  all  the 
time.  On  its  being  put  to  her  that  that  meant  that  a  very 
little  more  chloroform  might  have  been  given  with  advan- 
tage, she  said  the  patient  could  not  ask  for  more,  because 
the  people  round  her  thought  that  she  was  unconscious, 
and  talked  of  her  as  being  unconscious,  and  she 
heard  them  talking  of  her  as  being  unconscious. 
Asked  by  Dr.  G.askcil  if  she  knew  that  with  ordinary 
anaesthesia,  when  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  was 
stimulated  one  got  closing  of  the  glottis,  and  that  when 
anaesthesia  was  pushed  deeply  one  got  opening  of  the 
glottis,  she  said  she  was  not  acquainted  with  these  experi- 
ments. She  thought  she  was  generally  aware  that  the 
peripheral  nerve  altered  its  effect  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  anaesthesia,  because  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  she  had  stated  that  physiologists  preferred  light 
anaesthesia,  as  deep  anaesthesia  sometimes  Interfered. 
Asked  If  she  knew  of  Bowditch's  experiments  upon  the 
action  of  anaesthesia  upon  the  sciatic  of  the  frog,  she 
said,  No.    Asked    if    she    knew    the  difference  between 


pressor  and  depressor  effects  upon  the  stimulation  of  an 
afferent  nerve,  according  to  whether  the  anaesthesia  wa3 
deep  or  not,  she  said  she  had  some  knowledge  of  that,  and 
also  as  to  the  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  respiratory 
centres,  and  how  inspiration  took  place  in  one  case  and 
expiration  in  the  other.  Asked  if  she  did  not  then  see 
that  the  reason  why  physiologists  made  a  distinction 
between  light  and  deep  anaesthesia  was  on  account  of  the 
reversal  of  effects  which  took  place  in  nervous  actions,  she 
said  she  had  seen  that  all  the  time,  though,  of  course,  not 
only  from  the  vivisector's  point  of  view.  On  Dr.  Gaskell 
pointing  out  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  pain,  she  said  it  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  pain. 
For  instance,  Professor  Starling  in  one  place  referred  in 
his  Elements  of  Human  Physiology  to  incomplete  anaesthesia, 
and  spoke  of : 

Pain,  as  evinced  by  the  movements  of  an  animal  not  fully 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 

That  proved,  in  her  opinion,  that  incomplete  anaesthesia 
had  to  do  with  pun.  On  Dr.  Gaskell  saying  he  was  using 
her  own  terms — light  anaesthesia  and  deep  anaesthesia, 
not  incomplete  anaesthesia — she  said  that  was  the  same 
thing,  light  or  incomplete,  so  far  as  she  could  understand. 
Dr.  Gaskell  said  that  what  he  wanted  to  get  her  to  gee 
was  that  it  was  not  the  same  thing.  The  witness  said  she 
had  never  heard  that  before.  Asked  as  to  her  theory  that 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  was  capable  of  feeling  pain  on 
account  of  the  apparently  purposive  activities  which  took 
place  on  stimulation  of  a  nerve  when  the  spinal  cord  was 
isolated,  she  said  that  in  holding  that  view  she  was  in 
very  distinguished  company.  She  thought  that  a  man's 
spinal  cord  was  not  capable  of  feeling  pain,  but  that  a 
monkey's  was.  She  conld  not  be  absolutely  dogmatic  on 
that  point.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  she  admitted 
that  there  was  evidence  of  purposive  reflexes  from  the 
sympathetic  system.  She  did  not  think  that  any 
physiologist  had  ever  put  forward  that  the  sympathetic 
system  would  be  capable  of  any  kind  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  a  great  number  of  physiologists  had  put 
forward  that  the  spinal  cord  would  be  capable  of  a  kind 
of  hushed  consciousness.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tomkinson  she 
said  she  had  witnessed  a  certain  number  of  operations  on 
living  animals.  In  two  cases  only  she  thought  complete 
anaesthesia  was  established  and  maintained  throughout 
the  operations.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  who  asked  if 
that  meant  two  of  those  in  the  book  or  two  of  the  fifty  she 
spoke  of,  she  said  all  the  experiments  they  saw  were  not 
described,  but  the  severer  ones  were  described  in  this 
book.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  two  out  of  the 
fifty,  because  during  many  of  those  fifty  there  was  nothing 
which  might  be  called  real  vivisection.  But  among  those 
described  in  this  book  there  were  only  two.  In  reply  to 
further  questions  she  said  that  if  medical  men  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  the  antivivisecticn  societies  were 
allowed  to  be  present  at  experiments  she  thought  that 
would  give  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  and  more  guarantee 
than  those  societies  had  at  present.  If  they  were  medical 
men  she  did  not  think  that  physiologists  would  have  any 
objection ;  at  any  rate,  they  would  object  less  than  to  lay 
people.  She  added  that  an  association  of  medical  anti- 
vivisectors  was  being  formed  called  the  International 
Medical  Antivivlsection  Association ;  there  were  already 
some  200  members.  There  were  about  100  members  in 
England  and  100  in  France  ;  it  was  only  at  its  beginning. 
In  reply  to  Sir  William  Collins,",who  asked  if  she  contested 
the  assertion  of  the  many  witnesses  who  had  stated  that 
various  drugs  and  other  modes  of  treatment,  as  well  as 
other  useful  discoveries  had  been  made  by  experiments 
upon  the  lower  animals,  she  said  she  answered  that 
her  personal  opinion  was  that  nothing  indispensable  or  in 
the  higher  sense  useful  had  been  discovered  by  such 
means.  She  would  not  contest  Dr.  Cnshny's  evidence  that 
various  soporifics,  such  as  chloral  and  sulphonal,  had  been 
discovered  by  experimentation  on  the  lower  animals.  But 
she  contested  that  they  could  not  have  been  discovered  by 
experiments  on  human  beings  who  offered  themselves 
voluntarily.  From  the  experimental  point  of  viev. , 
might  just  as  well  have  been  discovered  by  experiments 
on  voluntary  human  beings,  who  were  anxious  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  a  drug  which  they  believed  to  be  of  value. 
As  regards  local  anaesthetics,  she  would  asy  that  cocaine 
was  exceedingly  useful.  She  did  not  think  she  would  say 
that  it  was  not  discovered  by  experiments  upon  animals  ; 
'but  it  might  perfectly  well  and  better  have  been  demon- 
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gtrated  on  the  human  being.  The  same  answer  applied  to 
the  ease  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  to  all  cases.  If  she 
were  keenly  interested  in  the  testing  of  drugs  she 
would  certainly  offer  herself  for  testing  them.  She 
would  not  do  it  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits. 
She  did  not  deny  that  one  could  discover  things 
by  experiments  on  animals ;  she  thought  she  would 
be  very  foolish  to  attempt  to  deny  it.  The  question  was, 
first,  whether  the  discovery  was  really  valuable;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  discovery  could  not  have  been  made 
through  other  means.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  Bhe 
said  she  did  not  think  the  Pasteur  treatment  useful.  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  plague,  aud 
■cholera,  she  would  say  that  useful  treatments  had  not 
been  discovered  by  experiments  on  animals  wherever  the 
treatment  took  the  form  of  a  eerum.  She  was  not  aware 
of  any  successful  treatment  that  had  been  brought  out  for 
snake  bites  which  necessitated  experiments  upon  animals. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  myxoedema  by  thyroid 
extract,  she  thought  it  had  partly  been  made  by  experi- 
ments on  animals,  but  the  principle  might  just  as  well 
have  been  discovered  by  other  experiments — in  fact,  an 
equivalent  of  thyroid  extract  was  being  made  very 
largely,  she  understood,  in  chemijal  laboratories  and 
prepared  synthetically.  She  did  not  think  the  use  of 
adrenalin  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  that  she  would 
include  it  among  that  which  was  useful.  She  thought  it 
was  discovered  by  experiments  upon  animals.  In  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  anthrax  and  the  prevention  of  anthrax, 
she  thought  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  failure.  In 
reply  to  the  Chairman,  who  asked  if  she  preferred  her 
judgement  to  that  of  Sir  John  MacFadyean,  with  his 
large  experience  upon  a  question  of  that  kind,  she  said 
she  had  not  heard  his  opinion.  In  reply  to  Colonel 
Lockwood,  she  said  she  thought  there  were  infinite  possi- 
bilities In  the  discovery  of  the  x  rays,  both  for  physio- 
logical Investigation  and  the  healing  of  disease ;  and  in 
the  light  treatment  and  in  all  the  new  treatments,  more 
than  in  any  vivisectional  treatment. 
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The  Pathogenic  Effects  of  Human  Viruses. 
Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Iaterim  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  is  occupied 
with  Dr.  L.  Cobbett's  evidence  on  the  pathogenic  effects  of 
human  viruses.  The  records  of  Dr.  Cobbett's  experi- 
mental work  occupy  over  twelve  hundred  pages,  and  are 
bound  in  two  parts.1 

Plan  ob  the  Work. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Cobbett's  experiments  was  to 
classify  the  various  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli  obtained 
from  man  according  to  their  virulence  for  different  kinds 
of  animals. 

The  viruses  used  in  the  experiments  are  sixty-three  in 
number,  and  were  obtained  from  human  beings  of  all  ages 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  They  include  4  viruses 
obtained  from  sputum,  10  from  lesions  of  the  lung  in 
cases  of  primary  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  4  eases  of 
bronchial  gland  tuberculosis  (in  2  of  which  the  bronchial 
glands  were  the  only  parts  tuberculous),  9  cases  of 
cervical  glands  removed  by  operation  (no  other  tuber- 
culous lesions  being  discoverable),  19  cases  of  primary 
abdominal  tuberculosis,  10  cases  of  joint  and  bone  tuber- 
culosis, 1  case  of  tuberculous  testiole,  1  of  tuberculous 
kidney,  and  1  of  lupus. 

The  species  of  animals  used  for  the  investigation  have 
been  the  ox,  goat,  pig,  dog,  monkey,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and 
rat.  Some  experiments  have  also  been  made  on  the  eat, 
mouse,  and  fowl,  three  en  the  chimpanzee  and  two  on  the 
baboon. 

The  details  of  the  experiments,  which  are  drawn  up  on 
the  same  admirable  plan  as  that  followed  by  Dr.  Griffith 
in  Volume  I,  form  an  extremely  valuable  statistical  record 
and  are  simplified  by  the  insertion  of  numerous  diagrams 
showing  the  course  of  complicated  experiments  and  by 
tables  summarizing  the  main  results. 

With  the  exception  of  some  few  feeding  experiments, 

1  vecond  Interim  Report  of  toe  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  Relations  of  Human  and  Animal  Tunerc.olosls. 
Part  II,  AppeDdLs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  to  616  and  pp.  617  to  1217.  The  Patho- 
genic Effetts  ofHnman  Viruses.  ByDr.L.  Cobbett.  (With  numerous 
charts  and  photographic  reproductions.) 


the  animals  were  usually  infected  by  inoculation.  Most 
of  the  calves  were  inoculated  subcutanewisly,  but  some- 
times the  intravenous  method  was  employed,  and  in  the 
case  ol  cows  injections  of  infective  material  were  made 
into  the  milk  sinuses  of  the  udder.  For  the  rabbit, 
guinea-pig,  and  rut  the  intraperitoneal  method  of  inocula- 
tion was  preferred.  The  material  used  for  injection 
consisted  sometimes  of  emulsions  of  tuberculous  tissue 
and  sometimes  of  suspensions  of  bacilli  grown  in  artificial 
culture. 

Classification  of  Human  Viruses  into  Two  Groups. 

As  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  bovineB  and 
rabbits,  Dr.  Cobbett  has  shown  that  "  the  viruses 
obtained  from  man  were,  with  the  exception  of  one 
from  a  case  of  lupus,  found  to  be  broadly  separable  into 
two  groups — namely,  tho3e  which  caused  fatal  tuber- 
culosis in  the  ox  and  rabbit,  and  those  which  did  not. . . . 
Injected  subcutaneously  into  the  calf  in  suitable  doses, 
such  as  50  mg.  of  culture,  they  either  produced  (except 
in  the  oase  of  one  animal)  rapidly  fatal  general  tuber- 
culosis, or  in  these,  and  even  far  larger  doBes,  they  pro- 
duced no  more  than  a  transient  disturbance  of  health 
and  localized  or  minimal  lesions,  which  soon  became 
retrogressive.  The  viruses  which  were  highly  virulent 
for  the  ox  species  were  also  highly  virulent  lor  the  rabbit, 
and  rapidly  caused  fatal  tuberculosis,  while  those  which 
had  a  low  degree  of  virulence  for  the  calf  had  also  a  low 
degree  of  virulence  for  the  rabbit,  and  very  rarely  caused 
progressive  or  fatal  tuberculosis.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception our  strains  of  tubercle  bacilli  have  fallen  into 
one  or  other  of  these  class*  s,  which  bave  been  called 
Group  I  (virulent)  and  Group  II  (slightly  virulent)." 

Dr.  Cobbett  therefore  tabulates  his  experimental  results 
on  ftie  basis  of  this  classification.  Referring  to  certain 
human  virufes  which  became  irj  creased  in  experimental 
virulence  after  "  passage  "  through  calves,  he  makes  the 
following  important  observation  :  "  The  original  strains  of 
those  viruses  which  afterwards  became  modified  in  viru- 
lence by  '  passage '  through  calves  are  included  in  these 
tables,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
differed  in  any  way  from  other  viruses  classified  under 
Group  II." 

General  Characters  of  the  Bovine  Disease. 
(a)  The  Effects  produced  by  Group  I. 
"The  calf  and  adult  bovine  animal  showed  themselves  to 
be  highly  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  induced  by  strains  of 
tubercle  bacilli  bt  longing  to  our  Group  I.  Feeding  proved  a 
less  severe  mode  of  infection  than  injection.  But  even  sub- 
cutaneous injection  failed  to  provoke  a  progressive  tuber- 
culosis if  the  dose  were  not  large  enough.  Great,  indeed, 
proved  to  be  the  influence  of  the  dose  given  :  50  mg.  of  culture 
subeutaneouely  injected  was  an  almost  certainly  fatal  dose  for 
a  calf ;  10  mg.  was  an  uncertain  dose,  often  producing  fatal 
tuberculosis  in  one  calf  but  not  in  another,  and  very  small 
doses  of  either  culture  or  tissue  emulsion  produced  only 
minimal  retrogressive  lesions  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  caused  by  viruses  of  Group  II." 

(6)  The  Effects  produced  by  Group  II. 
"The  subcutaneous  Injections  of  bacilli  of  Group  II  did  not, 
as  a  rule,  cause  anything  more  serious  than  a  swelling  at  the 
seat  of  injection,  of  greater  or  less  size  according  to  the  dose, 
and  which  became  softened  and  liquefied,  and  dense  cal- 
careous nodules  in  the  nearest  lympnatio  glands.  In  about 
half  the  cases  there  were  in  addition  some,  usually  very  few, 
minute  transluoent  tubercles,  obviously  In  a  stage  of  retro- 
gression, found  after  careful  search  in  the  lungs  or  other  large 
•rgans,  or  some  opaque  calcareous  grains  in  some  of  the  peri- 
pheral lymph  glands."  Whilst  strains  of  bacilli  belonging  to 
Group  II  Invariably  failed  to  cause  progressive  or  fatal  tuber- 
culosis in  the  calf  when  injected  subcutaneously,  they  readily 
caused  fatal  tuberculosis  when  Injected  intravenously  in 
suitable  doses.  "That  in  these  cases  there  was  a  real 
tuberculosis  set  up  was  proved  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
microscopic  tubercles,  but  of  tubercles,  in  some  eases  at  least, 
clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Yet  the  tuberculosis  did 
not  tend  to  spread,  and  if  it  proved  fatal  did  to  at  an  early 
stage.  .  .  .  The  longest  llluess  which  proved  fatal  after  intra- 
venous injection  was  in  two  cases  fifty-seven  days  (Calf  319,  H12, 
H.N.  and  Calf  457,  H22,  F  W.).  These  were  exceptional  ;  death 
took  place,  as  a  rule,  either  within  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
recovery  resulted.  For  this  reason  well-formed  tubercles 
clearly  visible  to  the  caked  eye  were  not  common.  Calf 
Ho.  361  (H8,  S.C.,  killed  after  seventy-six  days),  among  the 
Intravenous  animals,  showed  the  most  advanced  tubercles." 
In  comparing  the  effects  of  Group  I  with  those  of  Group  II, 
Dr.  Cobbett  points  out  that,  after  subcutaneous  Inoculation 
into  the  ox,  even  bacilli  of  the  latter  group  become  widely  and 
rRpidly  distributed  all  over  the^edy.     "Thns  the  peculiarity 
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of  tubercle  bacilli  of  our  Group  II  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
our  Group  1  is  not  that  they  are  unable  to  become  dis- 
seminated in  the  body  of  the  calf,  but  that  when  they  have 
become  disseminated  they  are  incapable  of  causing  pro- 
gressive disease."  After  emphasizing  this  very  profound 
difference  in  virulence,  Dr.  Cobbett  remarks :  "It  seems 
probable  that  this  is  not  a  mere  difference  in  degree,  for  while 
Group  II  is  far  less  virulent  than  Group  1  for  the  ox  and 
rabbit,  etc.,  it  appears  almost  equally  virulent  with  Group  I 
for  the  very  susceptible  monkey  and  guinea-pig  and  for  the 
more  resistant  dog  and  rat." 

Exceptional  Characters  of  Certain  Viruses. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  viruses  classified 
in  each  group  differed  in  virulence  from  one  another,  the 
general  answer  is  in  the  negative,  but  a  few  exceptions 
are  to  be  noted.  Amongst  the  Group  I  strains,  "the  most 
notable  exception  was  the  virus  No.  49,  T.C.,  which  came 
from  an  old  case  of  primary  mesenteric  tuberculosis  in  a 
young  adult."  The  virulence  of  this  virus  fell  somewhat 
below  the  standard  of  Group  I.  "  The  difference  was  not 
great,  but  was  unmistakable,  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
had  differences  of  even  this  small  amount  existed  among 
the  other  viruses  they  could  not  have  been  overlooked." 
After  discussing  other  and  more  doubtful  instances  of 
Group  I  viruses  falling  below  the  average  of  virulence, 
Dr.  Cobbett  makes  some  remarks  on  an  exceptional  virus, 
derived  from  a  case  of  lupus,  which  "may  perhaps  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  intermediate  virulence,  forming  a 
link  between  our  Group3  I  and  II."  The  virulence  of  this 
virus  for  the  calf,  though  low,  was  not  so  low  as  that  of  the 
Group  II  viruses ;  but  its  virulence  for  the  rabbit,  when 
injected  intraperitoneally,  was  high  and  almost  equal  to 
that  ol  Group  I.  An  important  point  about  this  virus  is 
that  its  virulence  was  not  raised  by  passage  through  the 
bovine ;  In  this  respect  it  differed  from  the  above  men- 
tioned virus  H  49  T.C.  Dr.  Cobbett  also  remarks  that  in 
the  "passage"  experiments,  where  transitions  were 
effected  from  Group  II  to  Group  I,  viruses  of  intermediate 
virulence  were  obtained.  Amongst  the  other  Group  II 
viruses  no  Important  exceptions  were  noted. 

"  The  viruses  belonging  to  Group  II  did  not  appreciably  differ 
in  virulence  among  themselves.  A  few  cases  did,  indeed, 
develop  numerous  lesions  in  their  glands  or  organs,  but  these 
lesions  were  not  progressive,  and  other  animals  injected  with 
the  same  viruses  developed  only  minimal  lesions." 

Virulence  for  the  Rabbit. 

The  rabbit  was  very  extensively  used  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  virulence.  Dr.  Cobbett  usually  employed  the 
intraperitoneal  method  of  inoculation,  "  subcutaneous 
Injection  being  found  to  produce  tuberculosis  far  less 
rapidly,  and  to  result  in  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  in  the 
skin  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  The  latter  was  considered 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
for  the  escape  of  tubercle  bacilli." 

To  the  viruses  of  Group  I  the  rabbit  proved  to  be 
highly  susceptible,  and  with  moderate  doses  of  culture — 
for  example,  1  or  0.1  mg. — it  invariably  succumbed  to 
tuberculosis  within  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  in  less  than 
a  fortnight.  When  very  much  smaller  doses  were  give  n 
the  animals  lived  longer,  but  never  failed  to  develop  fatal 
general  tuberculosis.  "  In  this  respect,"  Dr.  Cobbett 
remarks,  "  the  rabbit  differs  strikingly  from  the  calf, 
which  Is  able  to  resist  a  comparatively  large  dose  of 
bacilli  belonging  to  Group  I,  and  to  recover  completely." 
Similarly  with  the  viruses  of  Group  II  the  rabbit  is 
found  to  be  a  somewhat  less  resistant  animal  than  the 
calf. 

"In  excaptlonal  cases  very  large  doses,  such  as  50  mg.,  or 
even  occasionally  10  mg.,  of  culture  Injected  intraperitoneally, 
have  proved  fatal.  But  in  such  cases  death  occurs  early,  and 
the  rule  is  either  early  death  or  complete  recovery,  and 
recovery  is  by  far  the  more  common  result.  In  very  rare 
cases  chronic  progressive  tuberculosis  occurs,  and  may  end 
fatally  after  a  year  or  more  with  the  formation  of  small  cavities 
in  the  lungs.  .  .  .  With  more  moderate  doses  of  bacilli  of 
Group  II— such,  for  example,  as  1  mg.  of  culture— tuberculous 
lesions  are  more  widely  distributed  in  the  rabbit  than  in  the 
calf.  ...  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tuberculous  disease  in  the 
rabbit  infected  with  a  virus  belonging  to  the  human  Group  II 
Is  often  widely  spread,  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  and  kidneys 
being  commonly  more  or  less  affected,  yet,  as  a  rule,  these 
animals  remain  well  and  grow  large  and  fat,  and  the  functional 
activity  of  their  organs  does  not  seem  to  be  seriously  deranged. 
Thus,  there  Is  a  very  real  difference  in  the  way  the  rabbit 
reacts  to  the  two  groups  of  homan  bacilli,  and  the  difference  la 
striking  to  those  who  see  the  one  lot  Invariably  die  and  the 
other,  as  a  rule,  live  to  be  large  well-grown,  and  fat  animals." 


Anthropoids  and  Monkeys. 

Two  young  chimpanzees  were  infected  with  tuberculosis 
by  Group  II  bacilli — one  by  subcutaneous  injection  and 
the  other  by  feeding,  the  dose  being  in  each  case  1  mg.  of 
culture.  The  former  died  in  60  days  and  the  latter  in 
77  days.  Both  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  general 
tuberculosis.  A  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  1  mg.  of  a 
virus  belonging  to  Group  I  produced  fatal  generalized 
tuberculosis  In  another  chimpanzee  in  79  days.  Dr. 
Cobbett  observes  that  bacilli  of  low  virulence  for  the  calf 
and  rabbit  appear  to  be  as  highly  virulent  fcr  the  chim- 
panzee as  bacilli  possessing  high  virulence  for  the  two 
first  species  of  animals.  When  tested  on  the  chimpanzee, 
both  types  of  bacilli  "are  capable,  in  small  doses,  either 
by  feeding  or  subcutaneous  injection,  of  causing  acute 
general  tuberculosis." 

One  baboon  was  fed  with  culture  of  bacilli  belonging  to 
Group  II  and  died  from  general  tuberculosis  108  days 
afterwards.  There  was  no  ulceration  of  the  intestine ;  the 
cervical  and  mesenteric  glands  were  affected,  the  former 
the  more  severely.  Another  baboon  was  inoculated  sub- 
cutaneously  with  Group  II,  and  when  it  died,  58  days 
afterwards,  early  general  tuberculosis  was  found  ;  but  this 
experiment  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  animal 
had  never  been  in  good  health,  even  before  the  experi- 
ment commenced. 

Both  Group  I  and  Group  II  were  tested  on  Rhesus 
monkeys — in  some  experiments  by  inoculation  and  in 
others  by  feeding — and  the  general  result  appears  to  have 
been  that  these  animals  were  as  highly  susceptible  to  the 
latter  class  of  viruses  as  to  the  former. 

Pigs. 

With  regard  to  the  virulence  of  Group  I  bacilli  for  the 
pig,  Dr.  Ccbbett  writes  : 

"Infection  by  bacilli  of  Group  I,  injected subcutaneously  in 
doses  of  £0  and  10  mg.,  proved  fatal  about  as  rapidly  as  it  did 
in  the  calf  (but  one  pig  only  was  injected  with  each  dose),  but 
smaller  doses,  1.0  and  0.1,  also  produced  general  tuberculosis  of 
a  severe  and  progressive  type.  The  pig  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  less  capable  of  resisting  small  doses  of  bacilli  of  Group  I. 
when  subcutaneously  Injected,  than  the  ox.  By  feeding  also 
the  pig  is  easily  infected  with  bacilli  of  Group  I,  and  single 
doses  (10,  1  0,  or  0.1  mg.)  of  culture  thus  administered  have 
produced  general  tuberculosis.  After  10  mg.  the  disease  wat 
severe,  but  with  the  smaller  of  these  doses  the  lesions  at  the 
end  of  three  months  were  only  slight  or  moderate." 

Bacilli  of  Group  II  were  also  tested  upon  the  pig,  and 
proved  to  be  of  veiy  much  lower  virulence  than  Group  I : 

"  "  The  bacilli  of  GroupII  proved  as  Incapable  of  causing  a  pro- 
gressive tuberculosis  in  the  pig  as  in  the  ox  or  goat.  By  sub- 
cutaneous injection,  50  mg.  produced  only  trivial  local  lesions, 
some  tuberculosis  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  a  number 
of  little  retrogressive  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  a  few 
elsewhere."  These  small  tubercles,  however,  seemed  to  be  more 
numerous  in  the  pig  than  was  commonly  the  case  in  the  calf, 
and  to  be  more  constantly  present. 

Feeding  with  bacilli  of  Group  II,  In  the  form  of  culture, 
also  caused  only  minimal  lesions.  Feeding  for  five 
months  with  large  quantities  of  human  sputum  (Sp.  A> 
containing  numerous  tubercle  bacilli  "caused  only  minima! 
calcareous  lesions  in  some  of  the  glands  connected  with  tht- 
alimentary  canal." 

Other  Animals. 
Goats. 
"  Only  a  limited  number  of  experimecis  were  made  with  Uw 
goat,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  animal  reacts  to 
the  two  kinds  of  tubercle  bacilli  just  as  the  calf  does  ;  in  other 
words  it  is  capable  of  resisting  serious  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  Group  II,  while  it  succumbs  to  bacilli  of  Group  3, 
unless  the  dose  be  small,  and  in  that  case  it  develops  a  limited 
and  non-progressive  tuberculosis.  .  .  .  Five  goats  were  sub- 
cutaneously injected  with  tissue  emulsions  containing  tubercite 
bacilli  belonging  to  Group  I.  All  died,  or  were  killed  when 
very  ill,  and  were  found  to  be  Buffering  from  general  tubercu 
losls.  .  .  .  Two  goats  were  fed  with  culture  belonging  to  a. 
virus  of  Group  I.  Tbey  both  died  of  tuberculosis  with  severe 
and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  intestine  The  doses  were  not 
particularly  large  (10  and  1  mg.),  and  this  species  of  animal 
•would  therefore  appear  to  be  rather  susceptible  to  infection  by 
feeding.  With  viruses  of  (iroup  II  four  very  yonng  kids  and 
three  goats  were  lnjeoted  ;  tissue  emulsions  being  nsed  in  each 
case.  .  .  .  One  of  the  kids  was  injected  intravenously ;  the 
other  animals  were  Injected  subcutaneously  ;  In  no  case  did 
fatal  or  progressive  tuberculosis  result,  and  snob,  little 
tubercles  as  were  found  In  the  glands  and  organs  were 
translucent  and  obviously  retrogressing." 
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Guinea-pigs. 
"The  guinea-pig  Is  very  susceptible  to  Infection  by  both  our 
groups  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  origin.  It  proved  rather 
more  susceptible  to  viruses  of  ((roups  I  than  to  those  of 
ilroup  II."  Most  of  the  guinea-pig3  were  inooulated,  but  a 
relatively  email  number  were  fed.  From  the  latter  experi- 
ments Dr.  Cobbett  finds  "that  the  guinea-pig  is  less  easily 
affeoted  by  feeding  than  by  subcutaneous  Injection,  and  that 
after  feeding  repeatedly  with  milk  containing  small  numbers 
of  bacilli,  they  may  even  escape  infection  altogether." 

Dags. 
Not  many  experiments  have  been  performed  od  these 
animals.  "With  bacilli  of  Group  II  four  dogs  ha\c  been 
Infeoted  by  feeding  ;  two  by  subcutaneous,  and  two  by  intra- 
peritoneal "injection.  All  these  developed  some  amount  of 
tuberculosis,  and  in  two  the  disease  proved  fatal.  .  .  .  One 
yonng  terrier,  No.  17,  was  injected  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
with  10  mg.  of  a  Group  I  virus  (H.  59,  L.B.).  It  died  of  acute 
general  tuberculosis  in  thirty-seven  dajs.  This  animal, 
though  a  little  older,  is  fairly  comparable  with  Dog  15,  which 
died  in  forty-eight  days  after  a  similar  injection  of  an  equal 
dose  of  bacilli  belonging  to  a  virus  of  Group  II.  This  single 
experiment  with  bacilli  of  Group  I  gives  no  indication  of  any 
great  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  dog  to  the  two 
groups  of  human  tubsrcle  bacilli." 

Cats. 
Dr.  Cobbett  has  not  performed  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  cats,  but  considers  that  his  investigations  are 
suffnient  to  show  that  the  cat  is  highly  resistant  to  the 
Group  II  bacilli,  but  more  susceptible  to  <iroup  I.  In  con- 
sidering the  liability  of  cats  to  infection  from  Group  I  he 
eays  :  "  The  experiments  are  too  few  in  number  to  determine 
how  greatthat  susceptibility  is,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  cat  psssenses  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  to 
the  bacilli  of  this  group  also,  at  least  when  introduced  by  way 
of  the  alimentary  canal." 

Eats. 
"The  rat,  though  relatively  insusceptible  when  compared 
with  many  other  animals,  was  nevertheless  found  to  be  cap- 
able of  developing  a  slowly  progressing  and  fatal  tuberculosis 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  principal  characteristics  of  which  were 
the  comparatively  slight  amount  of  new  tissue  formation  and 
the  enormous  multiplication  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  dose 
necessary  to  produce  this  condition  was  large.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  rat 
to  our  Groups  1  and  II,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible to  bacilli  belonging  to  both  groups ;  and  while  the 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  Group  I  being  rather  the  more 
virulent  of  the  two  for  this  species,  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  conclusive." 


THE   HARVEIAN  ORATION. 

'The  Harveian  oration  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Taylor  on  October  18th. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  Harvey's  injunction  to  search  and 
study  out  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  way  of  experiment 
■wanted  to  be  addressed  to  the  lay  public,  not.  Indeed,  that 
they  might  experiment  themselves,  but  that  they  might 
promote  and  forward  such  experimentation,  or  at  least  not 
hinder  and  obstruct  it.  Nature  was  something  more  than 
dry  bones  and  dead  anatomy ;  not  so  much  what  they 
•were  as  how  tbey  worked  was  what  must  be  known  with 
regard  to  the  structures  of  the  body  before  the  needs  of 
the  physician  could  be  satisfied.  Opposed  to  this 
necessity  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  desire  for  knowledge 
was  the  humane  sentiment  which  operated  to  restrict  the 
interference  of  science  with  the  comfort  and  existence  of 
the  lower  animals.  In  whatever  degree  justified  by  senti- 
ment, the  restrictions  imposed  by  Parliament  must  limit 
the  number  who  could  enter  upon  experimental  researches, 
^nd  must  prevent  to  a  large  extent  compliance  with 
Harvey's  precept.  Had  Borne  of  the  opponents  of  vivi- 
section more  knowledge  of  the  enormously  difficult  pro- 
blems presented  by  disease,  could  they  picture  to  them- 
selves the  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  sufferers  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  could  not  help  thinking  they 
would  be  converted  to  the  view  that  the  alleviation 
of  this  suffering,  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  did  indeed 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  which  the  profession 
thought  necessary.  Ccnnderation  of  the  value  of  experi- 
ment and  research  led  to  the  reflection  how  enormous 
had  been  the  progress,  on  the  one  hand,  made  in  medicine 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  how  large,  on  the  other,  wa9  our 
ignorance  of  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  disease  and 
its  treatment  or  control.    After  referring  to  the  advances 


achieved  by  medicine  by  the  aid  of  the  germ  theory  and 
by  the  discovery  that  many  diseases  were  due  to  definite 
animal  forms  or  protozoa,  the  lecturer  observed  that  in 
any  address  concerned  with  the  memory  of  Harvey  pro- 
blems concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood  must  hold  a 
foremost  place,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  touch  on 
some  subjects  of  this  kind  which  had  been  recently 
engaging  the  attention  of  clinical  physicians— the  nature 
of  the  heart's  beat  in  relation  to  the  condition  known  by 
the  rather  undesirable  term  "  heart-block,"  the  struc- 
ture of  the  blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  arterial 
tension  cr  pressure.  He  went  on  to  mention  the 
work  of  Professor  Ernest  Starling,  to  whom  the  Baly 
medal  for  the  present  year  was  being  awarded,  on  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  functions  of  the  body,  as  being  par- 
ticularly In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was 
being  commemorated  that  day,  and  then  briefly  discussed 
two  other  advances  which  both  stood  in  that  group  of  results 
which  was  especially  welcome  to  the  lay  mind — namely, 
the  immediate  practical  results  of  treatment.  These  were 
the  improvements  in  surgical  practice  which,  initiated  by 
Lord  Lister,  had  led  to  the  present  theory  and  practice  of 
asepsis  in  surgery,  and  the  advances  on  the  therapeutical 
side  which  were  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of 
prevention  and  immunity,  and  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  antitoxins  and  the  lat<r  opsonic  methods.  But  there 
was  a  reveise  to  the  medal.  Of  the  diseases  of  which  the 
micro-organisms  were  known,  few  could  the  physician 
prevent,  few  cure  or  exterminate.  Influenza,  a  scourge 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  yielded  up  the  secret  of  its  exist- 
ence almost  directly  it  appeared  In  a  bacteriological  age  ; 
but  in  the  fifteen  years  that  had  passed  since  then  no 
advance  had  been  made.  It  went  on  its  own  sweet  way, 
broke  out  in  scattered  epidemics  from  time  to  time  with- 
out obvious  reason  or  cause,  attacked  some  individuals 
over  and  over  agaiD,  spared  others  entirely,  invaded  the 
different  organs  in  the  most  erratic  way,  and  defied  all 
efforts  to  control  it.  Then  there  were  two  other  infec- 
tive diseases  of  which  in  recent  years  the  organisms  had 
been  clearly  isolated— plague  and  sleeping  sickness.  The 
latter  extended  over  tracts  of  Africa  formerly  free  from 
it,  the  former  killed  its  thousands  in  the  week  In  India, 
and  held  Its  own  year  after  year  ;  though  it  might,  of 
course,  be  admitted  that  science  had  not  a  free  hand  in 
their  case  on  account  of  ignorance,  indifference,  and  pre- 
judice, as  well  as  religious,  political,  racial,  and  financial 
difficulties.  But  the  cure  and  prevention  of  infective  dis- 
eases was  only  a  part  of  the  task  that  lay  before  the  pro- 
fession. Pathology  was  not  all  inflammation,  even  if 
inflammation  was  mostly  micro-organisms.  There  re- 
mained degenerations  and  new  growths,  and  mechanical 
troubles,  and  congenital  deformities.  The  field  for 
research  was  enormous,  the  necessity  for  research  patent, 
and  even  if  the  number  of  workers  who  could  conduct 
research  on  the  highest  lines  was  limited,  whether  on 
social,  financial,  or  moral  considerations,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  profession  as  a  body  would  continue 
actively  to  support  the  maxim  contained  in  Harvey's 
injunction  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  Nature  by  experi- 
ment. The  Orator  concluded  with  the  customary  "  com- 
memoration of  all  the  benefactors  "  of  the  College,  and 
with  the  exhortation  to  others  to  imitate  them. 

Alter  the  address,  the  President  (Sir  Richard  Douglas 
Powell)  presented  the  Baly  medal  to  Professor  Ernest 
Starling,  saying :  Professor  Starling,  I  have  to  hand  to 
you  the  Baly  medal,  which  has  been  awarded  you  by  the 
College  for  your  distinguished  services  to  physiology. 
I  do  eo  with  peculiar  pleasure  because  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  times  past  you  have  suffered  accusations  of 
inhumanity  in  your  work  from  some  who  should  have 
known  better,  and  many  who  In  simple-hearted  ignorance 
have  been  misled  and  influenced  by  them.  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  as  President  of  declaring  that  the 
brilliancy  of  your  work  and  the  humanity  with  which  it 
has  been  conceived  and  carried  out  have  been  at  all  times 
recognized  by  this  College,  as  by  the  scientific  world  at 
large,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  confers  upon  you  this  distinction  in 
memory  of  a  great  and  humane  physician.  Dr.  Wm.  Baly. 
I  wish  you  long  life  and  happiness  in  our  Fellowship. 

The  German  Balneological  Congress  will  hold  its  twenty- 
ninth  meeting  at  Basel  in  March,  19C8.  The  General 
Se:re!ary  is  Dr.  Brcck,  Thoma°iu?  Strasse  24,  Berlin,  N.W. 
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New  Science  Laboratories. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  oonsider 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  scientific  equipment  of 
Trinity  College  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  As  a  result 
a  carefully-con- 
sidered report 
was  drawn  up 
and  circulated 
among  the 
friends  of  the 
University, 
showing  what 
was  required  in 
each  department 
and  indicating 
(1)  the  sums  of 
money  nec€  ssary 
to  provide  the 
new  accommo- 
dation in  each 
case,  and  (2)  the 
amount  of  capi- 
tal required  to 
endow  each  of 
the  proposed 
new      additions 


and  place  the  departments  in  a  satisfactory  position  for 
the  discharge  of  their  increased  activities.  In  the  matter 
of  raising  the  necessary  fund,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  took  the  initiative,  and 
came  forward  with  a  handsome  donation.  He  was 
followed  by  Vis- 
count Ivesgh,  a 
graduate  ot  the 
University,  who 
most  generously 
undertook  to 
provide  the 
funds  required 
to  erect  and 
furnish  all,  or 
any  of,  the  pro- 
posed labora- 
tories, for  which 
other  friends  of 
the  College  sub- 
scribed the  extra 
funds  necessary 
as  endowment. 
Thanks  to  his 
generosity,  and 
to  the  goodwill 
of  many  of  her 
former  students 
and  friends, 
Trinity  College 
is  today  pro- 
vided with  two 
new  thoroughly 
up-to-date  labo- 
ratories— one  for 
experimental 
physics  and  the 
other  for  botany. 
The  money  sub- 
scribed as  en- 
dowment has 
been  invested, 
and  the  Interest 
will  be  available 
annually  for  the 
encouragement 
ol  research,  for 
the   payment  of 

additional       as-  ^.  acgjt  nM 

sistants,  for  the 

maintenance  and  increase  of  instrumental  equipment, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  departmental  libraries, 
and  for  the  payment  of  a  skilled  mechanic 

The  new  buildings,  which  ape  of  cut  granite,  have  been 
erected  in  the  College  Park,  close  to  the  Zojlogieal 
Vueeum  and  to  the  Medical  School  buildings.    They  lie 


parallel    to  one  another,  and  form  opposite  sides  of  s 
proposed  new  quadrangle. 

Physical  Laboratory. 
The    Physical    Laboratory  is  a  three-storied  building 
with    a   part    of    the    ground     floor    subdivided    by    & 

mezzanine  floor. 
It  forms  a  block 
122  ft.  long  and 
60  ft  wide.  The 
handsome  en- 
trance is  in  the 
central  part  of 
the  south  side, 
and  leads 
through  a  hall, 
from  which  the 
main  staircase 
ascends,  into  a 
comdor  running 
east  and  west. 
To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  the 
following  rooms 
open  off  this 
corridor :  An 
electrical  labora- 
tory, a  research 


South  £LEVflT/or> 
Botanical    Laboratory 


loom,  and  a  store-room.  Opposite  the  main  entrance 
a  passage  leads  to  a  research  room  and  a  workshop, 
while  to  the  right  the  corridor  leads  to  special  rooms 
devoted  to  photography,  photometry,  ani  spectroscopy. 
The  boiler-house,  cellars,  and  the  lift  also  lie  at  this  end 

of  the  building. 
The  mezzanine 
floor  on  this  side 
contains  the 
room  for  accu- 
mulators and 
the  electrical 
workshop. 

The  first  floor 
of  the  building 
is  occupied  by 
a  general  ele- 
mentary labora- 
tory, aprofessor's 
room,  a  research 
room,  an  assis- 
tant's room,  and 
a  room  fitted 
for  experimental 
work  in  heat ; 
all  of  these  open 
off  a  long  cor- 
ridor running 
east  and  west. 
The  second  floor 
contains  a  lec- 
ture theatre,  • 
pr  e  paration 
room,  an  Instru- 
ment room,  an 
assistant's  room, 
and  a  room 
designed  for  ex- 
perimental work 
in  light. 

The  wide  hand- 
some staircase 
is  contained  in 
a  portion  of  the 
building  which 
projects  out- 
wards on  the 
south  side,  and 
which  hasaa  or- 
namental effect, 
relieving  the    long    and    otherwise    flat   frontage. 

The  wide  straight  corridors  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
are  so  arranged  that  the  whole  length  of  the  building  is 
available  when  neoeasary  for  experimental  work.  The 
height  oi  the  building  can  also  be  made  U3e  of  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  as  the  lilt,  which  ascends  beside  the 
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staircase,  is  so  planned  that  the  full  length  of  its  shaft  is 
available. 

The  lecture  theatre  is  arranged  for  132  students,  but 
has  comfortable  accommodation  for  at  least  200  persons.  It 
ts  lighted  mainly  from  the  roof,  and  can  be  easily  and 
rapidly  darkened  when  it  is  desired.  Above  the  p3rt 
of  the   cailing   over   the   lecturer's    table    there    is    a 


chamber,  through  trap-doors  in  the  floor  of  which 
diagrams  or  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be  lowered  so  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  class.  The  great  height  available  over 
the  table  renders  it  possible  to  demonstrate  many  experi- 
ments which  cannot  be  shown  in  an  ordinary  lecture 
room  ;  for  instance,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by  means 
of  a  Foucault's  pendulum,  hung  over  the  table  from  the 
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room  above,  to  enable  a  large  class,  seated  in  this  theatre,  to 
appreciate  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  lecture  table  ia 
furnished  with  the  three-phase  currpnt  of  the  city  supply, 
as  well  as  with  continuous  current  at  10,  20,  30,  SO,  and 
100  volts.  The  air,  as  it  enters  the  theatre  and  laboratories, 
is  warmed  by  passing  over  hot- water  radiators,  and  ventila- 
tion is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  ventilation  shaft.  This 
shaft  is  built  round  the  flue  which  ascends  from  the 
furnace  in  the  boiler  house,  and  the  warmth  of  the  flue 
causes  a  continuous  updraught  in  the  shaft.  Where 
necessary  the  various  rooms  have  openings  into  the  shaft. 
The  general  laboratory  is  fitted  and  equipped  for  a  class 
of  50  students,  and  it  is  well  lighted  by  several  large 
windows.  Its  fittings,  like  those  throughout  tbe  building, 
are  of  teak,  slate  slabs  being  substituted  in  rooms  where 
necessary.  The  laboratories  and  research  rooms  are  con- 
nected with  the  accumulator  room,  and  so  continuous 
current  at  various  pressures  is  available  In  each.  Several 
of  the  rooms  are  also  supplied  with  the  three-phase  city 
current,  which  charges  the  accumulators  through  a  motor 
generator.  The  various  rooms  and  laboratories  are 
connected  by  telephone. 

Botanical  Laboratory. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  two  stories  high,  and  is 
91  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the 
south  side,  and  leads  through  a  vestibule  into  a  square 
hall,  as  shown  in  the  plans,  which  are  reproduced ;  a 
corridor  connects  this  with  a  microscope  room  for  ad- 
vanced students,  a  library  and  professor's  room,  a  research 
room,  a  laboratory  for  general  physiology,  a  laboratory  for 
chemical  physiology,  and  with  a  workshop  and  attendant's 
room.  A  greenhouse  opens  off  the  laboratory  for  general 
physiology.  From  the  vestibule  a  short  staircase  leads 
down  to  a  store-room  in  the  basement.  From  the  right  of 
the  inner  hall  a  handsome  staircase  ascends  to  a  small 
landing,  off  which  open  a  photographic  dark-room  and  a 
cloak-room  and  lavatory.  These  form  a  mezzanine  floor 
over  the  basement.  The  landing  on  the  upper  floor  gives 
entrance  to  an  assistant's  room,  a  large  microscope  room, 
and  a  preparation  room.  The  lecture  theatre  may  be 
entered  through  either  of  the  two  last- mentioned  rooms. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  design  Is  that  the  least 
possible  space  is  devoted  to  corridors  and  stairs,  but  at 
the  same  time  each  of  the  rooms  is  easy  of  access.  The 
microscope  rooms  are  illuminated  by  the  northern  sky, 
and  the  windows,  which  are  exceptionally  high,  afford  a 
good  working  light  even  to  the  back  of  the  rooms.  Each 
student  working  in  one  of  these  rooms  has  a  supply  of 
water,  gas,  and  electricity.  In  tbe  larger  room,  which  will 
accommodate  about  60  students  working  simultaneously, 
special  provision  has  been  made  to  render  the  floor  as  dead 
to  vibration  as  possible.  Over  the  deal  boards  supported 
by  the  joists  is  a  thick  layer  of  felt,  which  in  turn  is  covered 
by  a  cross  floor  of  oak.  The  legs  of  the  benches  pass 
through  the  oak  floor  and  felt,  and  are  supported  on  the 
deal  flooring  beneath.  The  flooriog  of  the  lower  rooms  is 
of  pitch-pine  blocks. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plans,  the  west  end  of  the 
building  is  octagonal,  and  is  occupied  by  the  lecture 
theatre  above  and  the  laboratory  for  general  physiology 
beneath.  This  arrangement  gives  a  very  compact  theatre, 
with  all  the  seats  of  the  auditorium  close  to  the  lecturer ; 
while  for  the  laboratory  below  lighting  on  five  sides  is 
obtained,  and  the  room  Is  filled  with  diffuse  light,  which  is 
thus  valuable  in  experimental  work.  The  greenhouse,  which 
opens  cff  this  latter  room,  is  a  very  solid  structure.  The 
shelves  are  of  slate,  supported  on  brick  piers.  It  is  heated 
by  a  special  hot- water  system,  the  furnace  being  in  a  cellar 
below.  A  special  radiator  under  a  central  elate  bench, 
supporting  a  glass  case,  allows  this  case  to  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  above  the  rest  of  the  greenhouse. 

The  architect  for  the  buildings  was  Mr.  Marshall  of 
London.  The  fittings  of  the  various  rooms,  in  both 
the  Physical  and  Botanical  buildings,  were  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Tatlock,  of  London.  The 
builder's  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs  H.  and  J. 
Martin,  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

A  sum  of  £16,500  has  been  expended  upon  the  Physical 
Laboratory  and  £8  000  upon  the  Botanical  School.* 

Iveagif88  amount8'  M  a,J°»c  stated,  have  leen  provided  by  Viscount 


In  addition  to  the  moneys  which  the  College  hag 
hitherto  been  able  to  spend  annually  on  these  depart- 
ments there  will,  in  future,  be  the  interest  arising  from  a 
sum  of  just  £19,000,  subscribed  to  the  Science  Fund  by 
graduates  and  friends  of  the  University. 

The  buildings,  although  completed,  have  not  yet  been 
formally  opened.  It  is,  however,  boped  that  subscribers  to 
the  Science  Fund  who  are  at  any  time  in  Dublin  will  visit 
and  inspect  the  departments  which  their  subscriptions  are 
helping  to  maintain.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Science  Fund  has  been  printed  in  the 
special  supplemental  volume  to  the  Dublin  University 
Calendar. 
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Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 

India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  September  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th, 
the  deaths  from  plague  in  India  numbered  6,390,  7,080,  9,038, 
and  9,515  respectively.  The  chief  centres  of  the  plague  mor- 
tality during  the  weeks  in  question  were  :— Bombay  Presi- 
dency 4,498,  4,753,  6,572,  and  7,116;  Bengal  111,  35,  88,  and 
106;  United  Provinces  96,  124,  105,  and  104;  Punjab  135,  311, 
166,  and  175  ;  Rajputana  44,  0,  £9,  and  73  ;  Central  Provinces 
677,  793,  915,  end  810  ;  Central  India  74,  75,  93,  and  128  ;  Hyder- 
abad State  179,  100.  124,  and  157  :  Mysore  State  406,  581,  608, 
and  587  ;  Burmah  122,  67,  88,  and  53.  Investigations  are  being 
conducted  at  Ivangra,  Multan,  and  other  districts  in  the  Pun- 
jab, where  plague  is  unknowo,  to  ascertain  if  possible  the 
cause  of  the  immunity  enjoyed. 

Australia. 
Queensland. 
Brisbane.— No   cases    of    p!ague    between   July   26th   and 
September  14th. 

Cairns.— A  fatal  case  of  plague  occurred  on  September  4th  ; 
a  plague  seizure  was  also  reparted  on  September  9th. 

HoNi;  Kong. 
No  cases  reported  since  September  14th. 

South  Africa. 
During  the  iveeks  ended  August  31st,  September  7th,  14tb, 
21st,  and  28th,  no  case  of  plague  reported  at  Kini?  Williams- 
town.  At  Cathcart.  during  the  week  ended  August  51st,  5  cases 
of  plague  were  reported  with  2  deaths.  Two  cases  remained 
under  treatment  on  September  23th. 

Mauritius. 
During  the  weeks  ended  September  26th,  October  3rd  and 
10th  the  fresh  cases  reported  numbered  5,  8,  and  4,  and  the 
deaths  from  the  disease  5,  4,  and  3. 

Algeria. 
Oran.—  On  September  30th  the  number  of  cases  of  plague 
reported  amounted  to  12,  and  4  deaths  from  the  disease. 

San  Francisco. 
On  October  3rd  the  cases  of  plague  to  date  numbered  51,  with 
30  deaths  from  the  disease  ;  30  cases  are  under  observation. 


In  a  pamphlet  on  house  flies  and  their  ways  at  Benares, 
Major  F.  Smith,  D.S.O.,  K.A.M.O.,  contributed  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  some 
very  interesting  information  as  to  the  breeding  habits 
of  certain  Indian  domestic  flies.  The  common  house  flies, 
as  is  well  known,  deposit  their  eggs  in  manure,  but  we  do 
not  think  any  one  has  previously  pointed  out  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  maggots  which  arise  from  those  eggs  may 
make  their  way  down  into  the  soil  for  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  faecal  accumulation  and  develop  there  into  flies 
which  eventually  pass  back  again  to  the  surf  ace  and  escape 
into  the  air.  Such  a  procedure  ensures  the  development  of 
the  maggots  even  though  the  original  faecal  deposit  is 
completely  dried  up  by  the  sun,  and  will  readily  explain 
the  prevalence  of  these  pests  in  places  where  human  and 
other  excreta  are  carelessly  deposited.  Digging  into  the 
soil  below  a  faecal  deposit  four  days  old  showed  maggots 
at  a  depth  of  5  or  6  in.  and  flies  eventually  appeared. 
The  conclusions  Major  Smith  arrives  at  are  that  man 
and  domestic  animals  provide  the  breeding  media  in 
their  own  excretions,  and  that  increased  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  ground  and  to  the  removal 
or  destruction  of  excreta.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  faeces  to 
lie  about  to  be  dried  up  naturally  by  the  sun  ;  such  deposits, 
owing  to  the  power  of  the  maggots  to  penetrate  into  the 
soil,  are  by  no  means  harmless  even  in  single  deposits. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  that  among 
the  exhibits  at  the  International  Zoological  Congress,  held 
not  long  ago  in  Boston,  was  a  set  of  cards  Issued  by  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum.  a  central  agency  founded  by 
the  International  Congress  of  Zoology  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  zoological  bibliography  from  all  current 
publications.  The  papers  are  classified  according  to  a 
very  complete  system,  and  the  references  are  printed  on 
cards  of  the  library  bureau  size,  which  are  then  sent  out 
to  the  subscribers.  The  work  is  supported  financially  by 
the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Canton  and  City  of  Zurich, 
the  Zoological  Station  of  Naples,  the  Elizabeth  Thompson 
Fond,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  Zoological  Society  of  France,  the  American 
Microscopical  Society,  and  numerous  individuals.  It 
is  under  the  patronage  of  an  International  commis- 
sion composed  of  Professor  Lang,  Professor  Spengel, 
Profeesor  Hickson,  Professor  Scott,  Professor  Blanchard, 
Dr.  Hock,  and  Professor  Schimkewitsch.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  this  bibliographical  compilation  touches 
medicine  at  many  points— anatomy,  physiology,  em- 
bryology, cytology,  and  parasitology,  and  with  seme 
additional  labour  it  could  te  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  other  departments  of  medical  litera- 
ture. It  suggests  that  "in  view  of  the  probability 
that  the  Carnegie  Institute  will  discontinue  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Index  Medicus,:'  this  extension  might 
be  accomplished.  Our  American  contemporary  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  similar  plan  was 
tried  in  Paris  some  time  ago,  but  it  did  not,  we 
believe,  find  adequate  support.  With  regard  to  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  it  was  stated  in  this  column  of  our 
Issue  of  December  22nd,  1905,  that  the  institute  had 
intimated  that  "  unless  it  appears  that  the  Index  Medicus 
is  of  greater  service  to  the  medical  profession,  and  can 
help  to  support  itself  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  past. 
it  may  become  advisable  to  discontinue  its  publication." 
We  may  recall  the  fact  that  the  Index  Medicus  was  estab- 
lished in  1879,  and  died  for  want  of  support  in  1899.  In 
1903  the  Carnegie  Institute  made  a  grant  of  £2,000  a  year 
to  keep  it  alive,  while  the  subscription  price  was  reduced 
to  £1  per  annum  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
modest  purses.  Ln  1905  the  total  number  of  subscribers 
was  only  532,  of  whom — to  the  shame  of  this  country  be 
it  said — 396  were  in  the  United  States.  The  subscriptions 
defray  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  ccst  of  production.  It 
is,  perhaps,  useless  to  make  a  second  appeal  to  the 
medical  profession  to  keep  alive  a  work  which  is  simply 
invaluable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  engage  in  biblio- 
graphic research,  but  we  cannot  help  once  more  expressing 
regret  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  die  a  second  time.* 

Our  Trees  and  Sow  to  Know  Them  is  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Francis  (ieorge  Heath,  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject.  It  will  contain  about  two 
hundred  illustrations,  and  will  be  published  immediately 
by  the  Country  Press  of  Kensington. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  a  dainty  edition  of  whose 
poetical  works  was  recently  published  by  Messrs.  George 
Routledge  and  Sons,  was  a  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Beddoes,  the  famous 
physician  who  founded  the  Pneumatic  Institution  at 
Bristol,  where  Humphry  Davy  was  his  assistant.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Young  Beddoes, 
who  lost  his  father  in  childhood,  was  sent  to  Charter- 
house, where  he  soon  won  distinction  in  literature,  and 
wrote  a  novel  with  the  unattractive  title,  Cynthio  and 
Bugboo.  In  1820  he  entered  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
to  write  verses,  producing  the  Improiisatore,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  and  The  Brides'  Tragedy,  which  appeared 
in  1822.  These  were  the  only  two  volumes  of  his  poetry 
which  were  given  to  the  world  in  his  lifetime.  In  1825 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford.  He  then  went  to 
Germany  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Gottingen. 
He  worked  hard,  continuing  nevertheless  to  woo  the  Muse. 
He  afterwards  spent  three  years  at  Wiirzburg,  where  he 
graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1832.  His  liberal  political 
opinions  brought  about  his  banishment  from  Bavaria, 
among  his  fellow  proscrlpts  being  Schoenlein,  the  author 
of  The  Natural  Diseases  of  Europeans,  which  Beddoes  seems 
to  have  intended  to  translate.  He  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  he  practised  his  profession  for  several  years.  A 
political  rising  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  leave  Zurich 


In  1840.  He  wandered  about  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
being  attracted  by  Lieblg's  reputation  to  the  "  wretched 
little  town "  of  Glessen.  In  Frankfort  he  met  with  an 
accident  while  dissecting,  which  was  followed  by  blood 
poisoning.  He  recovered,  but  suffered  from  depression, 
during  which  he  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  which  made 
amputation  of  one  of  his  legs  necessary.  He  appeared 
to  recover  his  health,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1849  he 
poisoned  himself  with  curare.  He  leit  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said : 

I  ought  to  have  been,  among  a  variety  of  other  things,  a 
good  poet.  Life  was  too  great  a  bore  on  one  peg,  and  that  a 
bad  one. 

That  Beddoes  was  a  true  poet  is  shown  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  such  men  as  Walter  Waller  Procter  and  Edmund 
Gosse,  who  wrote  his  life  and  published  an  edition  of  his 
works.  Among  his  plays  the  most  powerful  is  Death's  Jest 
Book  or  the  Fool's  Tragedy.  He  excelled  as  a  song  writer, 
and,  according  to  his  latest  editor,  Mr.  Ramsay  Colles, 
some  of  his  songs  are  matched  only  by  the  Elizabethan 
lyrics,  "  while  the  dirges  might  have  been  penned  by 
Webster  and  the  grim  humour  have  emanated  from  Cyril 
Toumeur."  The  following  passage  from  Death's  Jest  Book, 
published  in  1850,  is  interesting  as  showing  his  ideas  of 
the  origin  of  life : 

It  was  ever 
My  study  to  find  oat  a  way  to  godhead. 
And  on  reflection  soon  I  found  that  first 
I  was  but  half  created  ;  that  a  power 
Was  wanting  in  my  Eoul  to  be  its  soul, 
And  this  was  mine  to  make.    Therefore  I  fashioned 
A  will  above  my  will,  that  plays  upon  it. 
As  the  first  soul  doth  use  in  men  and  cattle. 
There's  lifeless  matter  ;  add  the  power  of  shaping, 
ind  you've  the  crystal  ;  add  again  the  organs, 
Wherewith  to  subdue  the  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  self  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  fortn, 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts  ;  suppose  a  pig  ; 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  snch  stuff, 
Then  you  have  man.     What  shall  we  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher  ?    I  begin  to  think 
That's  a  discovery  I  soon  shall  make. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  did  make  this  dis- 
covery in  which  the  doctrines  of  spontaneous  generation 
are  combined  so  as  to  form  a  curious  medley. 

Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes's  father,  though  not  a  poet,  was 
a  very  remarkable  man.  When  speaking  of  his  own 
career  at  Oxford,  the  third  Lord  Holland  says  of  him,  in 
his  Further  Memoirs  of  the  JlTiig  Party,  1S07-18S1  (Murray, 
1905) : 

Dr.  Beddoes  had  not  closed  his  lectures  when  I  first  went 
to  College,  but  I  never  attended  them  ;  nor  did  I  become 
acquainted  with  the  lecturer  till  he  had  retired  from  the 
University  In  consequence  of  some  diegust  arising  either 
from  hi?  opinions  in  politics  and  religion,  or  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  temper,  which  was  neither  conciliatory  nor 
tractable.  He  was  a  man  of  science  and  of  genius,  but  by 
no  means  successful  as  a  lecturer.  His  figure  and  delivery 
were  ungraceful,  his  language  inflated  and  ambitious,  and  he 
was  so  singularly  awkward  in  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
experiments  that  they  generally  failed,  and  he  was  then  com- 
pelled to  proceed  in  his  discourse  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
result  had  been  the  reverse  of  that  which  the  eyes  of  his 
audience  would  have  led  them  to  believe.  He  contributed, 
however,  to  the  advancement  both  of  chemistry  and  medicine, 
and  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  talents  and  directing 
the  labours  and  3tudies  of  an  Indigent  youth  who  afterwards 
became  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  All  his  writings,  whether  on 
politics  cr  science,  are  eloquent  and  original,  but  they 
betray  great  want  of  taste,  judgement,  and  prudence.  He 
was  rash  and  paradoxical  in  the  extreme.  He  above  once 
announced  discoveries  which  he  was  obliged  to  retract:  and 
Dr.  Ingenhousz  (who  somewhat  enjoyed  his  discomfiture) 
blamed  him  more  for  his  ignominious  candour  In  abandon- 
ing than  his  hasty  presumption  in  publishing  such  crude  and 
erroneous  conjectures.  As  an  instance  of  his  bad  taste  in 
language  and  conversation,  I  remember  that  when  asked  by 
Lord  Lansdown  how  an  election  at  Bristol  was  likely  to  go,  he 
began  his  reply  with  these  words,  "  My  lord,  when  the  flood- 
gates of  the  human  mind  are  once  opened.  .  .  .  I  believe 
Lord  Lansdown  and  his  audience  were  not  much  disposed  to 
await  the  torrent  of  eloquence  and  metaphysical  reasoning 
which  was  to  ensue.  In  proof  of  the  wildness  of  his  theories, 
suffice  it  to  mention  that  he  seriously  maintained  the  non- 
existence of  bodily  pain.  It  was  the  mere  eflect  of  education, 
and  a  child  properly  trained  for  that  purpose  would  lind  It  a 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  what  we  consider  as  pleasurable 
sensations  might,  by  an  opposite  system  of  discipline  from 
that  usually  practised,  be  rendered  odious  and  disagreeable 
and  abhorrent  to  our  desires.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
tuition  of  young  men  :  and  the  acquirements  of  hi?  pupils  (01 
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whom  Mr.  Lambton  was  one),  as  well  as  their  attachment  to 
the  memory  of  their  preceptor,  do  much  credit  to  his  head  and 
heart. 

The  older  Beddoes  was  born  in  1760,  and  died  In  1808. 
He  resigned  his  readership  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  in 
1792,  partly,  it  is  said,  owing  to  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  Revolution. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Diseases  in  Ohildren  Dr.  George  Carpenter  was  appointed 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peekham  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation, on  October  lifth,  it  was  stated  that  during  the 
past  year  the  nurses  had  paid  5,073  visits  to  187  patients. 

The  Chelsea  Hospital  for  W  imen  has  received  from 
Earl  Cadogan  a  donation  of  £500,  and  the  Council  has 
resolved  to  name  a  ward  of  the  hospital  in  memory  of  its 
late  benefactress,  the  Countess  Cadogan. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Anaesthetists  was 
held  at  the  Cafe  Monico  on  October  18th.  Some  forty 
members  and  guests  were  present,  Dr.  Probyn  Williams 
being  in  the  chair ;  the  guests  of  the  evening  were 
Mr.  Warrington  Haward  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller. 

The  proceedings  of  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Sleeping  Sickness,  held  in  London,  in  June,  1907,  have 
been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  3,778.  6d. 
London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.)  Tne  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  indicated  in  the  Journals  of  June  29th, 
p.  1556,  and  August  17th,  p.  406. 

The  German  Congress  of  Urology  held  its  first  meeting 
at  Vienna  on  October  2nd  and  three  following  days.  It 
was  attended  by  some  three  hundred  members.  A  banquet 
wasgivenintheirhonourby  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Berlin  in  1909. 
Professors  Posner,  of  Berlin,  and  Zuckerkandl,  of  Vienna, 
were  elected  presidents ;  Professor  Casper  and  Dr.  Brennen, 
vice-presidents.  Among  the  honorary  members  elected  by 
the  Congress  was  Mr.  Reginald  Harrison,  of  London. 

A  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  is  Honorary  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Percival  Turner,  4,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.C.,  Honorary  Secretary,  has  been  formed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Archdeacon  Rabinson  Thornton,  D.D.,  who 
in  1855  was  appointed  first  Head  Mister  of  Epsom  College, 
and  retained  that  office  for  fifteen  years.  Donations  of 
10s.  6d.  and  upwards  are  asked  for  ;  among  the  objects 
suggested  are  a  window  in  the  chapel,  a  new  classroom, 
and  a  laboratory. 

The  yellow  fever  record  in  Cuba  for  1907  is,  up  to  the 
present,  the  worst  for  several  years.  Seventy-eight  cases 
with  nineteen  deaths  were  reported  between  January  1st 
and  September  9th.  All  but  two  of  the  cases  occurred 
since  the  middle  of  May,  and  during  September  the 
number  of  new  cases  increased  rapidly.  According  to  the 
Medical  Record  of  October  5th,  the  disease  is  now  present 
in  at  least  five  places. 

The  annual  prize-giving  ceremony  of  the  London  School 
of  Dental  Surgery  (Royal  Dental  Hospital)  t  jok  place  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Water-Colour 
Painters,  Piccadilly,  on  October  18th.  Mr.  J.  F.  Colyer,  the 
Dean,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  upon  the  progress  of 
the  school,  observed  that  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
increase  in  the  number  of  dental  students  taking  the  full 
medical  curriculum.  The  principal  prize-winners  for  the 
year  were  Messrs.  H.  Stobie  (Entrance  Scholarship), 
W.  Thew  (Saunders  Scholarship),  S.  Bellman  (the  Ash 
Prize),  who  with  other  successful  students  received  their 
awards  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  A  pleasant 
conversazione  followed.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  school  is 
to  take  place  on  November  23rd,  on  which  day  the  staff 
will  be  "at  home"  at  the  hospital  from  2  30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
The  annual  medical  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedra)  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
congregation.  The  members  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and 
several  other  members  of  the  medical  profession,  wearing 
their  academic  robes,  walked  in  procession  to  places 
reserved  for  them  under  the  dome.  Minor  Canon  Lesley 
intoned  the  service,  and  Sir  K.  Douglas  Powell  ar.d  Mr. 
Parker  Young  read  the  first  and  second  lessons  reaped  ively. 
A  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Redhead, 
Organ'st  of  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn,  rendered  the  music. 
The  Bishop  of  Kensington  preached  the  sermon,  taking  as 
his  text  Revelations  iv,  10 — "The  four-and-twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  Him  that  sat  011  the  throne,  and  woiahip 
Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns 
before  the  throne."    He  said  that  the  text  revealed  the 


picture  of  the  future,  but  that  it  was  the  meaning  of  such 
a  service  as  that  in  which  they  were  then  engaged.  A  great 
profession  brought  its  crown.  The  story  of  the  past  told 
them  how  Christ  held  up  the  offices  of  the  physician  and 
the  prophet,  the  healer  and  the  teacher,  uniting  them,  and 
thus  consecrating  the  medical  profession  with  an  eternal 
consecration,  whilst  pressing  home  upon  the  hearts  of  all 
men  the  work  of  the  medical  missionary — the  highest 
expression,  in  a  sense,  of  that  twofold  office — and  flinging 
a  halo  round  that  College  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  their 
young  men  were  trained  to  become  medical  missionaries. 

Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Assurance  Society 
was  held  at  6,  Catherine  Street,  London,  W.C.,  on 
October  11th,  Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall  in  the  chair.  The 
operations  of  the  society  during  the  summer  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  surplus,  and  the  Committee  arranged 
for  an  investment  of  about  £7,000  at  3 J  per  cent.  The 
assumed  rates  are  3  per  cent,  for  the  Annuity  and  Life 
Assurance  Branches  and  2J2-  per  cent,  only  for  the  Sickness 
Branch.  All  interest  earned  beyond  these  rates  is  placed 
to  a  special  Investment  Fluctuation  Reserve  Fund,  and  the 
amount  now  at  the  credit  of  this  Fund  is  over  £13,000. 
The  funds  now  amount  to  over  £215,000,  and  are  still 
rapidly  growing.  Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  Addiscott,  Secretary, 
Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society,  33,  Chancery 
Lane,  London.  W.C. 

Practical  Midwifery  for  Students. — The  Committee 
of  management  of  the  Queen  Charlotte1  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, London,  is  making  arrangements,  under  the  advice 
of  the  medical  staff,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  as  to  the  instruction  of  medical 
students  in  practical  midwifery.  There  is  accommodation 
at  present  for  four  students  every  month  ;  this  number 
will  be  increased  as  necessary,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
hospital  will  be  able  to  admit  as  many  as  fourteen  students 
each  month  early  next  year  (168  per  annum)  to  the  practice 
of  the  hospital  in  order  to  receive  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tion, which  is  preparatory  to  the  attendance  on  twenty 
cases  of  labour  still  required  in  addition  to  the  course. 
The  instruction  will  include  :  (1)  Practical  instruction  in 
the  methods  of  examination  of  pregnant  women  ;  (2)  "de- 
livery cf  women  in  labour,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  ;  (3)  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  the  mother  and  child  during  the 
puerperium,  including  clinics  held  four  times  weekly  by 
the  visiting  medical  staff;  (4)  instruction  in  the  clinical 
laboratory  of  the  hospital.  Students  will  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  residential  college  adjoining  the  hospital, 
and  the  inclusive  fee  for  hospital  practice  and  board  and 
lodging  will  be  £12  12s.  per  calendar  month  ;  1,704  women, 
of  whom  nearly  two-thirds  were  primiparae,  were  delivered 
in  the  hospital  in  1906,  and  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
were  abnormal. 

A  very  successful  cowersazione,  "arranged  on  unusually 
elaborate  lines,  was  given  by  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  new  out-patient 
building.  The  entertaiment  was  intended  to  inaugurate  the 
commencement  of  work  in  all  the  numerous  sections  of  the 
new  block,  and  to  give  those  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  institution  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
great  advance  which  this  constitutes.  Between  9  and  12 
in  the  evening  upwards  of  5,000  persons  were  distributed 
about  the  building,  but  the  place  is  so  vast  that,  in  spite 
of  numbers,  there  was  no  inconvenient  crowding  except 
occasionally  on  the  stairways  and  in  passages.  The'venti- 
lating  arrangements,  moreover,  were  thus  put  fully  to  the 
test  and  proved  satisfactory.  The  rooms  in  their  complete 
condition  won  approval  both  from  hospital  experts  and 
ordinary  visitors,  the  latter  admiring  the  proportions  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  former  approving  the  circumstance  that, 
although  nothing  which  modern  science  can  suggest  has 
been  omitted  in  structural  arrangements  or  appliances  for 
work  there  is  nowhere  evidence  of  the  extravagance  which 
nowadays  too  commonly  characterizes  the  building  of 
hospitals.  Of  the  very  numerous  exhibitions  and  demon- 
strations it  is  impossible  to  give  an  account.  In  the 
electrical  department  the  orthodiagraph  displaying  and 
measuring  the  movements  of  the  living  heart  was  shown 
in  action,  and  in  the  large  waiting-room  for  medical  out- 
patients there  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  engraving 
and  pictures  depicting  the  hospital  and  its  surroundings 
from  early  times  up  to  the  present  date  ;  in  an  adjoining 
room  there  was  a  display  of  the  ward  furniture  and 
sun;ic  il  appliances,  bleeding  basins,  old-fashioned 
m  itches,  and  the  like,  which  wtre  in  use  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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SYNTHETICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY. 

Tiu'iE  who  have  thoughtfully  studied  the  advances 
■which  physiology  is  now  rapidly  making  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  important  part  played  by  chemistry 
in  Its  progress.  This  was  not  so  universally  recog- 
nized in  the  past  as  it  is  to-day,  although  certain 
masters  of  the  craft,  such  as  Liebig  and  Dumas,  quite 
clearly  perceived  the  relationship  between  biology  and 
chemical  science.  At  the  present  time  Professor  Emil 
Fischer  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  one  who 
has  grasped  the  intimate  relationship  between  the  two 
sciences,  and  it  is  his  work  and  the  work  he  has  inspired 
which  has  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  make  each  more 
exact,  and  which  in  the  future  is  likely  to  do  still  more 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  Faraday  Lecture  he 
delivered  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  October  17th 
he  took  as  his  subject  Synthetical  Chemistry  in  its 
Relation  to  Biology.  In  this  important  discourse  he 
gave  a  rapid  review  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  built 
up  in  the  laboratory  substances  previously  found  only 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  so  have  sought 
to  unite  again  the  sciences  which,  in  the  progress  of 
over-specialization,  have  drifted  too  far  apart.  The 
synthesis  of  carbohydrates  is  rapidly  now  becoming  a 
fact  of  ancient  history  ;  the  building  up  of  that 
marvellously  active  substance,  adrenalin,  is  a  triumph 
of  more  recent  woik.  Fenton's  success  in  making 
formaldehyde  from  carbonic  acid  and  water  was 
referred  to  in  terms  of  praise  as  a  notable  instance  of 
how  laboratory  processes  can  be  adapted  to  imitate 
what  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant  in  the  ultimate 
formation  of  starch.  But  he  remarks,  "How  thorough 
is  the  work  of  the  plant  in  comparison  with  laboratory 
practice !  The  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
enzymes  in  hastening  at  moderate  temperatures  reac- 
tions which  in  an  ordinary  test  tube  require  great  heat 
or  strong  reagents  cannot  be  over-estimated  when 
dealing  with  the  living  organism.  The  physiological 
chemistry  of  the  future  will  be  more  and  more  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  fermentative  changes.  The 
number  of  known  ferments  has  increased  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  yet 
practically  nothing  is  known  of  their  composition,  and 
the  complete  isolation  of  one  of  them  has  never  been 
accomplished.  The  disciples  of  science  are  proud,  and 
justly  proud,  of  its  progress,  but  they  are  equally  aware 
of  the  great  gaps  in  knowledge  which  still  have  to  be 
filled  up;  it  is  only  by  a  frank  recognition  of  these 
that  they  may  hope  to  overcome  the  limitations  in 
science  which  at  present  exist. 

The  synthesis  of  the  albuminous  molecule,  the  main 
okject  of  Emil  Fischer's  present  ambitions,  is  probably 
the  widest  gap  of  all.  In  is  a  truism  to  assert  that  a 
knowledge  of  this,  the  most  important  substance  in  the 
composition  of  liviDg  materia),  will  bridge  across  most 
of  what  is  at  present  obscure  in  the  series  of  changes 
termed  metabolism,  both  in  plants  and  animals.  But 
before  synthesis  is  possible  there  must  be  correct 
analytical  knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  th9 
complex  albuminous  molecule.     Fischer  and  his  co- 


workers have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  Bausteine,  or 
building  stones  of  the  protein  molecule,  are  members 
of  the  aminoacid  family.  By  linkiDg  these  acids  into 
short  chains  he  obtains  the  materials  known  as 
polypeptides ;  by  linking  them  into  longer  chains,  he 
has  already  obtained  substances  having  the  properties, 
of  the  peptones.  By  a  continuance  of  this  process — 
that  is,  by  making  the  chains  still  longer,  and  choosing 
the  links  in  the  right  proportion  and  in  the  right  order 
—all  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Fischer  can 
chronicle  the  successful  synthesis  of  albumen  itself. 
If  this  piece  of  complex  architecture  is  accomplished, 
it  will  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  organic  chemistry. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  proteins  which 
occur  in  Nature  are  less  complicated  than  the  majority. 
Kossel  has  assigned  to  those  substances  which  can  be 
separated  from  fish  sperm,  and  which  are  called  pro- 
tamines, the  humble  position  of  being  the  simplest 
members  of  the  group.  The  Bausteine  in  their  molecules 
are  comparatively  scanty,  and  the  accurate  estimation 
of  the  quantity  of  each  present  has  been  nearly  accom- 
plished. No  doubt  it  will  be  such  comparatively  simple 
proteins  that  will  be  the  first  to  appear  in  the  test  tube. 
But,  as  Professor  Fischer  pointed  out,  there  is  another 
protein  which  bids  far  to  oust  the  protamines  from 
their  lowly  place,  and  this  is  fibroin,  the  protein  con- 
stituent of  silk.  Here  also  analytical  knowledge  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  justify  an  early  attempt  at 
synthesis.  It  is  well  known  that  artificial  indigo 
has  replaced  the  native  product,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  silk  industry  need  be  alarmed  at  present, 
because  it  will  be  many  years  before  artificial  silk  will 
replace  the  natural  article.  Silkworms  have  the  secret 
of  being  able  to  make  it  in  large  quantities  easily  and 
with  little  expense.  Natural  silk,  moreover,  is  not  pure 
fibroin ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  protein  named  with  other 
substances,  one  of  which,  Seidenltim  or  silk  gelatin, 
appears  especially  useful  in  conferring  upon  silk  its 
lustre  and  cohesiveness. 

Reamur  many  years  ago  surmised  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spider  web  is  related  closely  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  silkworm.  This  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed. Spider  silk  and  silkworm  silk  contain  as  their 
main  constituent  an  almost  identical  protein.  There 
is  a  slight  difference  in  one  of  the  Bausteine,  but  that 
is  about  all.  The  silk  of  the  Madagascar  spider  has 
been  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  making  of 
fabrics,  and  a  dress  of  spider  silk  was  shown  at  a  recent 
exhibition  in  Paris.  But  again  we  do  not  think  the 
growers  of  silkworms  need  be  alarmed,  for  silkworms 
can  make  their  skeins  out  of  vegetable  food,  whereas 
the  spiders  are  carnivorous  animals,  and  the  meat  used 
in  their  feeding  is  too  expensive  to  render  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spider  a  successful  cemmercial  venture. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  ideas  arising  out  of 
these  considerations  is  again  the  marvellous  superiority 
of  the  living  laboratory  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
chemist.  Here  we  have  animals  widely  differing  in 
metabolic  hnbit,  and  yet  one  is  able  to  manufacture  the 
same  product  from  the  vegetable  world  which  the 
other  requires  animal  food  to  produce. 

This,  further,  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  which  is 
rapidly  being  accepted  by  biologists,  that  in  digestion  a 
complete  cleavage  of  the  foods  takes  place  into  quite 
simple  substances ;  each  animal  takes  the  Bausteint 
necessary  for  its  own  particular  purposes  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  living  substance  peculiar  to  itself,  and  so 
is  enabled  to  retain  its  chemical  individuality  in  spite 
of  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  raw  material 
it  ingests  in  the  form  of  food. 

That    the    chemist    with    his    comparatively    crude 
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methods  will  be  able  to  imitate  this  power,  and  to  rival 
the  adaptability  which  the  liviDg  cells  possess,  is  pro- 
bably too  much  to  expect  in  our  time,  but  if  any  living 
chemist  accomplishes  the  feat,  it  is  more  probable  to 
be  our  eminent  visitor,  Professor  Emil  Fischer,  than 
anybody  else.      

TROPICAL    MEDICINE. 

The  position  which  tropical  pathology  and  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  have  both  attained  was 
well  evidenced  at  the  opening  ceremony  of  the  winter 
session  at  the  School  on  Monday,  and  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  same  institution  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  the 
same  evening.  On  both  occasions  there  were  present 
many  persons  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  School  who  have  obtained  high  scientific  distinction 
in  a  branch  of  medicine  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
practically  unrecognized  ;  while  proof  that  the  con- 
nexion between  tropical  medicine  and  at  least  one 
department  of  His  Majesty's  Government  is  to  be 
maintained  was  given  by  the  presence  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Antrobus,  and  at  the  dinner  of 
Mr.  Head,  both  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

As  for  the  School,  founded  some  nine  years  ago  as 
the  happy  outcome  of  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  of  his  consequent  readiness  to  fall  in 
with  the  ideas  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  it  has  now,  as  was 
stated  by  the  Chairman  at  the  dinner — Fleet  Surgeon 
Bassett-Smith— seen  some  700  students  pass  through  its 
laboratories,  lecture  rooms,  and  wards.  It  has  also 
received,  as  wa3  not  stated  at  the  dinner,  what  in  such 
connexion  is  the  most  desirable  form  of  flattery — the 
establishment  elsewhere  of  schools  of  like  sound 
foundation  and  admirable  intent,  namely  (1)  the  investi- 
gation of  the  various  causes  of  diseases  prevalent  in 
warm  countries,  the  study  of  the  means  by  which  their 
prevalence  may  be  lessened,  and  the  lines  upon  which 
individual  cases  may  best  be  treated ;  and  (2)  the 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  amorigst 
those  concerned. 

In  this  object  the  progress  made  is  already  not  small. 
A  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  general 
character  of  the  medical  work  performed  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that 
in  some  respects  medical  men  engaged  in  practice 
in  tropical  countries  now  carry  out  their  duties  on 
more  scientific  lines  and  with  greater  precision 
of  knowledge  than  their  fellows  in  countries 
where,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents,  life  and 
death  stand  usually  further  apart.  This  alteration  is 
in  itself  no  small  gain,  for  the  scientific  spirit  under- 
lying the  work  thus  done  must  in  the  long  run  influence 
all  those  who  witness  its  benefits.  On  the  analogy 
of  England  this  at  first  sight  may  seem  improbable, 
■but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  countries  in 
question  communities  are  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  apart  from  pure  natives  and  untutored  savages, 
very  much  smaller,  and  that  of  these  communities  a  far 
larger  proportion  is  daily  brought  face  to  face  with  serious 
disease  and  with  the  economic  and  other  problems 
raised  by  its  prevalence.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  encountered  has  been  that  many 
long-time  residents  in  tropical  countries  are  disposed 
to  regard  their  knowledge  of  local  diseases  as  quite  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  that  of  medical  men.  In  most 
places  this  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome,  the  net 
result  being  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  recognize 
to  the  full  the  value  of  scientific  sanitation  ;  and  this 
mental  attitude,  as  personal  communication  between 
distant  countries  and  England  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  miy  be  expected  to  spread  from  the  tropics  and 


do  something  to  foster  the  growth  of  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge which,  caeteris  paribus,  is  quite  as  necessary  in 
Great  Britain  as  in  the  most  typically  tropical  climate 
in  the  world. 

But  beyond  such  considerations  there  are  other 
results,  more  easily  represented  in  terms  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  which  after  all  are,  in  this  very 
practical  world,  the  ultimate  ratio  by  which  the  value 
of  science  is  commonly  assessed.  The  commercial  value, 
in  short,  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  infinitely 
exceeds,  as  was  indicated  by  Fleet  Surgeon  Bassett-Smith, 
the  whole  of  the  money  which  has  been  expended  in 
one  direction  or  another  in  the  investigation  of 
problems  of  tropical  disease.  Of  actual  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction  Sir  Lauder  Brunton, 
who  delivered  an  address  at  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, gave  a  brief  account,  mentioning  more  par- 
ticularly the  reduction  of  malaria  in  many  countries, 
and  the  stamping  out  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana  and 
many  districts  of  the  Southern  States  of  America ; 
while  Mr.  Antrobus  laid  stress  on  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Pro- 
tectorates in  West  Africa,  and  on  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  service  of  the  Government  is  now  conducted. 
Similarly,  at  the  dinner,  Fleet  Surgeon  Bassett-Smith 
drew  attention  to  the  value  to  the  whole  nation  in 
men  and  money  of  the  discovery  of  the  causation  of 
Mediterranean  fever,  and  of  the  precautionary  measures 
to  which  this  has  led,  these  having  resulted  in  a  single 
year  in  practically  abolishing  Mediterranean  fever 
among  H  M.  sailors  and  soldiers  at  Mediterranean 
stations. 

These  are  facts  the  force  of  which  might  have  been 
buttressed  by  another  circumstance  of  an  equally  prac- 
tical nature— namely,  that  many  of  the  more  enlightened 
contractors  and  commercial  houses — the  merchant 
adventurers  of  the  twentieth  century — have  recognized 
the  value  of  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  and  are 
taking  steps  to  turn  it  to  advantage  by  securing  in  con- 
nexion with  their  businesses  in  tropical  regions  the 
assistance  of  executive  medical  officers  who  have  been 
through  one  or  other  of  the  schools  of  tropical  medi- 
cine. Some  of  them,  too,  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  study  in  that  most  practical  of  all  fashions, 
which  consists  in  drawing  a  cheque  for  its  furtherance, 
amoDg  these  being  Mr.  H.  8.  Wellcome,  well  known  as 
the  founder  of  the  Wellcome  Laboratories  at  Khartoum, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Mtdicine,  who  was  present  at  the  dinner  as  the  guest 
of  the  evening. 

But  he,  with  Sir  John  Craggs  and  one  or  two  others, 
are  in  London  the  happy  exceptions.  London  as  a 
whole  has  by  no  means  done  its  duty  by  its  school — 
not  a  tithe  even  of  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  for 
instance  at  Liverpool,  by  single  benefactors,  while  in 
America  very  large  sums  have  been  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  from  private  and  official  sources.  The  net  result 
is  that  the  endowment  fund  of  the  London  School  still 
stands  at  only  £L0C0  instead  of  the  £25,000  which  it 
should  possess.  Government  benefits  so  directly  by  the 
work  that  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  all  the  assist- 
ance required,  either  by  this  or  the  Liverpool  school, 
should  be  forthcoming  from  it  immediately,  but  this  is 
not  quite  the  caso.  Shortsighted  as  it  may  be  in  other 
directions,  the  British  Government  as  represented  by 
the  Colonial  Office  has  now  under  two  Administrations 
shown  its  entire  sympathy  with  this  particular  cause- 
shown  it,  too,  in  practical  fashion  by  supplying  a 
certain  amount  of  money.  Indeed,  as  Sir  Patrick 
Manson  pointed  out,  the  Government  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  full ;  but  it  can  hardly 
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be  expected  to  venture  to  do  more  than  it  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  subvention  until  the  general  publie,  which 
makes  and  unmakes  Governments  and  regards  all 
expenditure  on  scientific  objects  with  a  specially 
jealous  eye,  has  been  educated  up  to  the  importance 
of  the  Bubject. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  private  benefactors  in 
increasing  numbers  will  continue  to  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  progress  of  this  and  other  like  schools, 
for  the  work,  quite  apart  from  its  commercial 
value  to  the  country,  is  deserving  of  support  upon 
general  grounds.  Though  "  East  is  East  and  West 
•'is  West,"  there  is  an  immense  amount  in  common 
between  the  pathology  of  the  diseases  prevalent  in 
tropical  and  temperate  zones,  and  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  connexion  with  the  former  has  already 
thrown  useful  light  upon  problems  nearer  home,  and  as 
time  goes  on  may  be  expected  to  help  to  abolish  many 
diseases  which  are  our  own  familiar  foes. 


THE   GALVANOMETER   IN   THE   STUDY  OF 
MENTAL  DISEASES. 

Is  the  Journal  of  September  28th  last,  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  F.  Peterson  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
under  the  Proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  entitled  the  Galvanometer  as  a  Measurer  of 
the  Emotions,  was  published.  It  was  founded  upon 
the  results  of  certain  psycho-physical  investigations 
with  the  galvanometer  and  pneumograph  which  had 
been  carried  out  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Jung  of  Zurich  University 
and  Dr.  Peterson  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Clinic  for 
Psychiatry  at  Zurich  last  year.  This  paper  aroused 
great  interest  in  the  Section,  the  members  of  which 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
fuller  account  of  these  investigations  recently  pub- 
lished in  Brain.1  In  the  paper  published  on  September 
28th  an  account  was  given  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  use  of  the  galvanometer  in  this  relation  and  of 
the  apparatus  used  by  Drs.  Jung  and  Peterson,  to  which 
account  we  may  refer  our  readers ;  but  we  may  recall 
the  fact  that  it  was  proved  that  every  stimulus  accom- 
panied by  an  emotion  caused  in  normal  people  a 
deviation  in  the  galvanometer,  recorded  upon  a  kymo- 
graph as  a  curve,  the  amount  of  such  deviation— or 
the  height  of  the  curve — being  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  liveliness  and  actuality  of  the  emotion  aroused. 
The  stimuli  were  of  the  most  varied  kind — for 
example,  the  threat  of  a  needle,  the  sudden  fall 
of  a  weight  with  a  loud  noise  or  the  threat  of 
it,  arithmetical  calculation,  sudden  call  by  name, 
and  so  on — and  the  resulting  curves  were  found 
in  normal  people  to  vary  directly  in  amplitude  accord- 
ing to  their  unemotional  and  phlegmatic  or  excitable 
temperament.  Certain  features,  however,  were  con- 
stant ;  first,  successive  stimuli  caused  a  diminishing 
reaction ;  secondly,  in  all  cases  a  certain  initial  latent 
period  was  obtained  differing  in  different  people  and  at 
different  times,  but  as  a  rule  lasting  between  two  and 
five  seconds,  and,  thirdly,  this  latent  period  increased 
■with  successive  stimuli. 

In  the  paper  in  Brain  an  account  is  given  of  the 
results  obtained  in  11  cases  of  dementia  praecox  of 
different  types-  3  cases  of  paranoid  dementia,  2  cases 
of  hebephrenia,  and  6  cases  of  katatonia.  The  galvano- 
meter curves  were  found  in  many  of  these  tests  to  be 
extraordinary.  In  the  paranoid  and  hebephrenic  forms 
the    curves    showed  no  marked    departure    from    the 

1  Psycho-physical  Investigation  with  the  Galvanometer  and  Pneumo- 
graph in  Normal  and  Insane  Individuals,  by  Frederick  Peterson, 
M.D.,  and  C.  G.  Jung,  M.D.,  Brain,  vol.  xxx,  No.  118,  July,  1907. 


normal,  but  in  the  cases  of  katatonia  the  waves  were 
almost  always  of  gradual  ascent  and  of  exceedingly 
small  amplitude,  while  one  case  showed  no  reaction 
whatever  to  any  kind  of  stimulus,  the  resulting  record 
being  a  horizontal  straight  line.  Further,  all  of  the 
katatonic  cases  in  which  reaction  occurred  showed  a 
marked  lengthening  of  the  latent  period,  amounting  in 
one  case  to  as  much  as  26.94  seconds. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  concerned  with  the  authors'  association  experi- 
ments in  combination  with  galvanometrical  tests.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  since  Galton,  Wundt,  and 
Kraepelin  employed  these  simple  association  tests, 
which  consist  in  presenting,  orally  or  visually,  words — as 
a  rule  substantives  -to  the  test  person,  who  must  respond 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  first  word  which  occurs 
to  him.  This  method  of  psycho-analysis  has  under- 
gone great  development  at  the  hands  of  Sommez, 
Piinsehburg,  and  others,  and  has  given  valuable  results. 
The  employment  of  the  galvanometer  in  these  associa- 
tion experiments,  however,  undoubtedly  endows  them 
with  additional  value,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  outline  the  main  point  of  the  authors'  dis- 
cussion of  their  results. 

Freud  has  shown  that  in  hysteria  and  obsessional 
states  there  are  always  certain  hidden  "  thought-com- 
plexes "  associated  with  strong  emotional  tone  which 
dominate  the  individual  and  decide  the  symptoms, 
powerful  emotional  associations,  and  constellations 
dwelling  in  the  subconscious  which  had  their  origin  in 
real  life  possibly  years  before,  as  Morton  Prince  in 
The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality  has  shown.  Boris- 
Sidis  in  his  Psycho- Pathological  Researches  has  called 
them  "resurrected  moments.'  Such  underlying  ties 
may  be  disclosed  in  hypnotism  or  by  association  experi- 
ments. Jung  and  Peterson  maintain  that  in  dementia 
praecox  there  is  a  close  causal  relationship  between  the 
mental  disorder  and  an  underlying  complex;  a  sub- 
conscious complex  was  discovered  in  a  normal  individual 
by  means  of  marked  fluctuations  in  the  galvanometer 
curves  at  the  associations  "sun-burns,''  "floor-parquet," 
"  pay- write,"  and  "warm-stove  "  (the  case  mentioned  at  the 
Sectional  meetings,  in  which  the  subject,  an  asylum 
attendant,  had  had  to  pay  for  damage  by  a  stove  burn- 
ing the  floor),  by  the  word-association  and  galvano- 
meter method.  The  authors  hoped  to  lay  bare  the 
underlying  thought  complexes  in  their  insane  test- 
persons  by  the  same  method.  In  the  word-association 
tests  the  reaction  times  were  found  to  vary,  the  period 
between  the  word  and  the  response  being  of  considerable 
length  in  some  cases.  In  repeated  tests,  although  the 
reaction  time3  in  the  succeeding  tests  were,  as  a  whole, 
reduced,  in  some  instances  the  same  words  were  always 
followed  by  a  comparatively  slow  response.  It  was 
found  that  wherever  this  occurred  a  hidden  complex 
had  been  hit  upon — for  example,  a  patient  who  a  short 
time  before  had,  when  greatly  depressed,  determined  to 
drown  himself,  gave  long  reaction  times  with  water,  lake, 
ship,  and  sicim.  Further,  in  such  cases  the  reproduced 
response  was  often  a  different  word  from  that  first 
given — that  is,  there  was  an  inhibition  depending  upon 
strong  emotional  tone.  The  task  of  the  authors  was, 
therefore,  to  discover  whether  the  "psycho-galvanic' 
reflex  ran  in  parallel  course  with  the  complex  indices 
just  mentioned.  In  the  normal  individuals  upon  whom 
they  experimented  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  certain 
cases  showing  a  clear  parallelism  or  correspondence 
between  the  length  of  reaction  time  and  the  height  of 
the  galvanometer  curva  and  also  such  associationsas  were 
changed  in  the  repeated  tests,  showing  a  notable  increase 
in  the  galvanometer  curve  as  compared  with  that  of  thoee 
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reproductions  which  were  unchanged.  Unfortunately, 
and  doubtless  owiDg  to  the  authors'  scanty  pathological 
materia',  only  two  of  their  cases  of  dementia  praecox 
being  susceptible  of  combined  galvanometrical  and 
association  tests,  the  results  obtained  from  these  cases 
were  entirely  inconclusive  and  even  contradictory,  the 
reaction  times  being  in  certain  tests  extraordinarily 
iong,  but  with  only  average  galvanic  durations.  The 
authors  give  their  results  with  great  reserve,  regarding 
them  "as  only  preliminary  and  as  being  of  questionable 
"  value,  but  as  foreshadowing  features  of  interest  for 
"  future  inquiry  and  investigation."  It  certainly 
appears  as  yet  uncertain  whether,  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering the  underlying  mechanism  of  mental  dis- 
orders, the  galvanometer  will  give  information  which 
cannot  be  more  easily  obtained  by  the  ordicary  psycho- 
analytic methods.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  scientific  toy  I 
nts  value  as  a  measurer  of  emotional  reactions  seems 
beyond  doubt,  and  certainly  in  one  direction,  the 
•detection  of  simulated  psychoses,  though  this  is  not 
SHggested  by  the  authors,  it  appears  likely  that  its 
employment  would  be  of  use. 


THE  BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 
The  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  medical 
staff  and  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Bristol, 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  latter  in  passing 
rules  prohibiting  any  member  of  the  full  staff  from 
holding  any  other  appointment  than  a  lectureship  or 
professorship  at  a  university  college  or  school,  and  any 
member  of  the  assistant  staff  from  holding  any  other 
general  hospital  or  more  than  one  special  hospital 
appointment,  has  been  fully  detailed  in  our  columns 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
Supplement  of  October  19  th,  p.  229,  the  staff  of  the 
infirmary  has  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Bath 
and  Bristol  Branch,  who  have  advised  the  staff  to  take 
the  strongest  possible  measures  to  resist  this  or  any  other 
rule  which  in  effect  embodies  its  substance.  The  rule 
has  been  passed  by  the  Governors,  but  before  it  becomes 
operative  must  be  confirmed  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
which  has  not  jet,  according  to  our  information,  been 
called.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  invite  medical  prac- 
titioners who  may  be  approached  with  a  view  to  accept- 
ing appointments  at  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  to  com- 
municate with  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bristol 
Division,  Dr.  Newman  Neild,  9,  Richmond  Hill,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  or  with  the  Medical  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C- 
it  is  understood,  however,  that  negotiations  of  some 
kind  have  been  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  hospital,  with  a  view  to  filling  possible 
vacancies.  We  should  regret  to  learn  that  any  medical 
practitioner  had  so  far  forgotten  the  obligations 
not  only  of  medical  but  of  ordinary  ethics  as 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  acceptance  of  an  appointment  which  is  not 
only  not  vacant,  but  which  we  trust  is  not  even 
in  prospect  of  becoming  vacant.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Governors  in  view  of  the  temperate  and 
reasonable  protest  of  the  staff  will  consent  to  an 
amicable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  RAIlWAY  MEN. 
On  October  19th  an  engine  driver  employed  by  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  was  faking  a  goods  train 
from  Nottingham  to  Leicester,  and  when  driving  at  the 
rate  of  between  eight  and  ten  miles  an  hour  suddenly 
Ml,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fireman,  died  imme- 
diately. By  the  coroner's  instruction  a  ■pfalwun 
examination  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Denham  Riddett ; 


the  appearances  showed  that  death  was  due  to 
old-standing  heart  disease ;  the  heart  was  much 
enlarged,  weighing  18  oz.,  and  the  left  ventricle 
was  much  hypartrophied,  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aortic  orifice  were  atheromatous,  and  had  under- 
gone calcareous  degeneration  forming  quite  a  large 
mass  of  very  hard  calcareous  substance,  giving 
rise  to  aortic  stenosis  and  regurgitation;  the  aorta 
was  also  atheromatous;  there  was  no  evidence  of  mitral 
disease,  but  the  lungs  were  normal,  with  the  exception 
of  slight  pleural  adhesions  on  the  right  side;  the 
liver  and  spleen  were  normal,  and  the  kidneys  only 
a  little  congested.  The  superficial  veins  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  were  engorged,  and  there 
was  an  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  on 
the  right  side.  Dr.  Riddett's  opinion  was  that 
death  was  probably  due  to  syncope  produced  by  the 
aortic  regurgitation  and  stenosis,  although  the  embolism 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  might  have  been  a  factor 
in  its  suddenness.  In  reply  to  the  coroner,  Dr.  Riddett 
stated  that  the  disease  was  probably  of  at  least  four  or 
five  years'  standing,  and  that  if  the  man  had  been 
medically  examined  recently,  the  heart  disease 
would  have  been  at  once  discovered,  and  it  would 
have  been  known  that  he  might  die  at  any  minute. 
The  coroner  in  summing  up  observed  that  it 
was  a  serious  matter  to  have  a  man  with  heart 
disease  of  this  character  driving  an  engine,  and  the 
incident  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  periodic  medical  examination  of  drivers,  since  it 
was  clear  that,  had  this  man  been  thoroughly  examined, 
the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  serious  heart  disease 
would  have  been  discovered.  The  jury,  in  returning  a 
verdict  of  death  fromnaturaleauses,  heartily  endorsed  the 
coroner's  remarks  about  medical  examination  for  drivers. 
"  For  all  we  know,"  the  foreman  added,  "it  might  have 
"  been  this  very  disease  which  caused  the  recentaccident." 
The  case  certainly  lends  strong  support  to  the  opinion 
that  men  employed  in  such  responsible  positions  as 
engine  drivers  and  signalmen  should  be  subjected  to 
medical  examination  at  relatively  short  intervals.  The 
case  will  not,  we  are  sure,  escape  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  will  afford  him  an 
additional  argument  for  taking  action  either  by  legis- 
lation or  by  strong  representations  addressed  to  the 
directors  of  all  railway  companies. 


MONARCHS  AND  MEDICINE  MEN. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  skill  of  English  doctors  is 
recognized  by  the  rulers  of  foreign  nations.  Only  the 
other  day  a  dusky  potentate  was  cured  of  some  affec- 
tion by  a  well-known  London  specialist,  and  the  fact 
was  recorded  among  the  fashionable  intelligence  in  the 
Times,  presumably  by  the  wish  of  the  august  and 
grateful  patient  himself.  Now  we  learn  from  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  that  another  monarch  elosely  allied 
by  marriage  with  our  own  Royal  Family  is  threatened 
with  consumption,  and  proposes  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  to  "submit  himself  to  a  consultation  of 
"  three  English  specialists."  The  expression  may  recall 
to  the  profane  scoffer  at  medicine  the  passage  in 
Corneille's  Horace,  where  the  stern  old  Roman  father, 
when  asked  about  his  son  who  was  supposed  to  have 
acted  on  Falstaff's  principle  that  discretion  is  valour's 
better  part, 

Que  voullez-vous  qu'il  fit  contre  trois? 
answers  indignantly, 

Qu'il  mourftl ! 
And  in  this  case  there  are  to  be  four:  for  if  our  contem- 
porary is  to  be  believed,  the  three  specialists  whose 
province,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  the  chest,  propose  to 
Bare  the  situation  by  calling  in  a  "throat  expert."  This 
oraele  of  science  is  said  m  no  way  to  resemble  the 
conventional    practitioner,  except  in    the    marvellous 
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delicacy  of  his  touch.  "  He  looks  like  a  prosperous 
"  easy-going  man  about  town.  His  rather  ruddy 
"  complexion  and  reddish  moustache  help  to  make 
"  him  appear  younger  than  he  is,  whilst  he  is  inclined 
"  to  put  on  weight.  His  patients  idolize  him,  and 
'•  Madame  Melba  never  sings  at  Covent  Garden 
"  unless  he  is  in  the  house  to  come  to  her  dressing 
'•  room  between  the  acta  to  spray  her  throat.  He 
"  possesses  a  wonderful  drawing  room  suite  of  Louis  XV 
'•  furniture,  and  the  walls  of  his  consulting  room  are 
"  practically  papered  with  the  signed  and  framed  photos 
"  of  eminent  sufferers  he  has  relieved.  He  holds  a  trifle 
"  aloof  from  the  profession,  and  probably  makes  twice 
"  as  much  as  any  other  aurist  in  the  world.  He  has 
"  completely  filled  the  pla;e  of  his  old  friend,  the  late 
"  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie."  Who  is  this  light  of  Science, 
who  is  at  once  a  throat  specialist  and  makes  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  aurist  in  the  world  ?  We  do  not 
recognize  the  portrait,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  scribe  has  mixed  his  facts  and  presented  to  his 
readers  a  composite  Frankenstein  of  medicine  fashioned 
of  stray  fragments  of  gossip  vivified  into  a  semblance  of 
life  by  his  own  lively  imagination. 

PROPRIETARY  REMEDIES. 
In  the  Bkitish  Medical  Joukxal  of  October  12th  a 
summary  was  given  of  the  recommendations  relative  to 
proprietary  medicines  made  to  the  Australasian  Com- 
monwealth Government  by  Mr.  Octavius  C.  Beale.  His 
report  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Melbourne.  On  September  11th 
it  was  severely  criticized  by  Dr.  Liddell,  who  said  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Sir  William  Lyne  had  sub- 
mitted the  "ridiculous  report"  to  some  medical  man 
before  placing  it  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Dr.  Salmon 
said  he  thought  the  report  an  honest  and  earnest  effort 
to  cope  with  what  was  admittedly  a  great  evil.  Mr.  J. 
Cook  expressed  a  hope  that  the  report  would  be  revised 
by  a  professional  man.  Dr.  Liddeli's  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  was  eventually  negatived. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate  Sir  William  Lyne 
announced  that  he  was  dealing  with  the  patent 
medicine  question  in  a  Bill  now  being  drafted. 
The  Bill  will  not,  however,  touch  the  root  of  the 
evil,  if  we  may  believe  a  Reuter  message  from 
Melbourne  dated  October  16th,  which  states  that  the 
Bill  will  contain  no  legislative  power  to  demand  a 
statement  of  the  composition  of  patent  medicines.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Beale's  report  has  fluttered  the 
dovecots  of  the  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines 
here.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  letter  dated 
October  lltb,  by  which  he  is  officially  informed  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Owners  of  Proprietary  Articles 
Subsection  of  this  Chamber  attention  was  called  to 
certain  proposals  affecting  the  importation  into  and 
sale  of  patent  medicines  and  foods  in  Australia  in  a 
report  made  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Beale.  It  is  urged  that  these 
proposals,  if  adopted  in  the  form  suggested,  will  result 
in  the  practical  exclusion  of  proprietary  medicines  made 
in  this  country  from  the  Australasian  Commonwealth. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  owners  of  such  medicines  most 
strongly  object  to  the  compulsory  publication  on  the 
label  of  every  patent  medicine  of  its  composition,  on 
the  ground  that  disclosura  of  the  formulae  in  Australia 
would  enable  any  one  to  manufacture  similar  articles 
in  England,  and  to  use  the  name  by  which  they  were 
previously  caUed.  Thus  exporters  to  Australia,  if  the 
regulations  become  law,  will  find  that  market  closed 
to  their  enterprise.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 
"  In  order  to  meet,  if  possible,  the  acknowledged 
"  desire  of  the  Federal  Gaverntaent  to  endeavour  to 
"  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  certain 
"  classes    of    medicines    which    are    either    used    for 


"  improper  purposes  or  are  obviously  frauds,  it  i* 
"  respectfully  suggested  that  a  schedule  of  deleterious 
"  drugs  and  other  substances  should  be  prepared  by  the 
"  Federal  Government,  the  use  of  which  Bhould  either 
"  not  be  permitted  at  all  in  proprietary  medicines 
"  generally  or  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  the- 
"  manufacturers  of  such  medicines  are  prepared  to 
"  make  sworn  declarations  that  their  goods  do  not 
"  contain  any  of  the  drugs  which  may  be  so  scheduled, 
"  or  any  ingredient  or  deleterious  drug  in  quantitieE 
"  injurious  to  health,  or  drugs,  alcohol,  etc.,  in  excess  0$ 
"  quantities  which  the  Commonwealth  authorities  may 
"  by  regulation  prescribe."  Such  regulations,  it  is 
added,  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  manufacturers, 
and  exporters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  woulu 
obviate  the  necessity  of  making  the  formulae  public. 
A  letter  to  the  like  effect  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  induce  Lord  Elgin  to  reseive  a  deputation  of 
representatives  of  the  interests  concerned  in  Mr.  Beale's 
proposals. 

NURSING     UNDER     THE      METROPOLITAN      ASYLUMS 

BOARD. 
The  Matrons'  Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a 
body  which  holds  a  standing  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
senior,  if  not  the  junior,  divisions  of  the  nursing  world, 
summoned  in  haste  last  Saturday  a  meeting  to  consider 
a  change  impending'  in  the  status  of  some  of  its  fellowe 
in  the  service  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  It 
is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  hurry  in  which  the  arrangements^ 
were  made,  that  the  notices  sent  out  and  the  resolutions 
formulated  were  so  worded  as  to  create  a  mental  image 
of  a  number  of  ladies  bridling  indignantly  and  perhaps 
not  in  a  very  dignified  manner  over  a  more  or  less  fancied 
offence.  This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  real  question 
nor  the  nature  of  the  change.  This,  though  otherwise 
than  etymological  ly  it  can  scarcely  be  characterized  as  a 
degradation  of  the  persons  concerned,  may  certainly  be 
well  regarded  by  nurses  as  a  grievance,  and  certainly 
deserves  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  any 
body  which  deems  itself  bound  tp  consider  the 
interest  of  nurses,  and  is  in  a  position  in  any 
wise  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  councils  of 
the  Board  in  question.  The  change,  in  short,  is  an 
alteration  in  the  official  status  of  the  ladies  at  the  head 
of  the  nursing  departments  of  the  various  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  administered  by  this  Board,  it  being 
proposed  to  rank  all  future  appointees  as  second,  not  first- 
grade,  officers.  The  main  immediate  effect  of  this  will 
be  that  such  employees  will  be  dismissible  by  the  Board 
at  a  month's  notice,  and  without  reference,  as  at  present, 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  the  dismissal  of  a 
matron  is  proposed  on  good  grounds  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  never  fail  to  confirm  it ;  and,  this 
being  the  ease,  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  make 
an  alteration  which,  in  the  way  of  by-products,  is  likely 
to  have  results  not  easily  realized  by  those  who  have 
never  been  members  of  a  large  service  in  which  rank 
and  official  status  count  in  many,  if  not  large,  way& 
for  much.  This  particular  question,  indeed,  is  one 
in  the  treatment  of  which  this  Board  has  never 
been  happy.  Its  success  in  inducing  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  displace  all  members  of  the  medical  staff 
with  the  exception  of  superintendents,  from  the  rank 
of  first-grade  officers  has  always  been  a  source  of  dis- 
content, and  led  as  recently  as  two  years  ago  to  the 
Board  having  forced  upon  it  an  unpleasant  inquiry,  the 
net  outcome  being  that  its  service  is  far  less  popular  than 
it  should  be,  and  that  the  Board  thus  has  a  less  desirably 
wide  choice  of  medk-al  officer  than  otherwise  would  be 
t'ie  case.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  its  latest 
laG\e— that  affecting  nurses— it  is  desirous  of  com- 
pleting a  scheme  in  the  theoretical  soundness  of  which 
it  indicated  a  belief  on  a  former  occasion,  namely,  that 
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of  having  only  one  first-class  officer  in  each  department 
of  its  general  services.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  schemes  which  in  theory  are  perfection,  in 
oractice  often  work  most  imperfectly,  and  that  though 
nurses  in  theory  do  their  work  under  medical  men,  a 
nursing  department  in  practice  is  one  in  the  admini- 
stration of  which  medical  men  rarely  take  any  direct 
part.  However  this  may  be,  if  the  Council  really 
makes  the  change  indicated,  the  Matrons'  Council  is 
certainly  able  and  likely  to  take  the  step  which  was 
threatened  in  the  formal  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting 
last  Saturday,  namely,  to  endeavour  to  deter  nurses  as 
a  body  from  offering  themselves  to  the  Board  for  em- 
ployment. In  this  case  the  nursiDg  performed  at  its 
institutions,  which  should  be  of  the  highest  character, 
will  certainly  suffer  in  efficiency. 


THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  POLICE  AMBULANCE 
SERVICE. 
A  most  interesting  demonstration  of  the  working 
of  the  motor  ambulance  belonging  to  the  City 
Police  was  given  on  October  17th  at  the  Police  Office, 
Old  Jewry,  E.C..  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Nott 
Bower,  Commissioner  of  the  City  Police,  and  in  presence 
of  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Mr.  Gordon  Brown,  surgeon  to  the  City  Police, 
Mr.  Reginald  Harrison,  Mr.  Dixon  of  the  Home  Office, 
and  others.  The  visitors  were  fir3t  shown  the  routine 
of  receiving  and  transmitting  messages  in  use  at  the 
head  office.  A  call  being  received  from  any  one  of  the 
fifty-two  call  boxes  which  are  spread  all  over  the  City 
area,  in  les3  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  down  this 
was  transmitted  to  the  ambulance  station  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  message  indicating  the 
locality  where  the  ambulance  was  wanted,  and  any 
further  directions  which  might  be  necessary.  Next  the 
visitors  were  asked  to  suppose  that  an  accident  had 
happened  in  the  Guildhall  Yard  and  a  call  had  been 
received,  which  they  saw  transmitted  to  the  ambu- 
lance station.  They  were  then  taken  in  motor  cars 
to  the  Guildhall,  and  by  the  time  they  arrived  the 
ambulance  was  also  there,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  case,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigb.  had  had  first  aid 
rendered  it  by  one  of  the  police  force  with  splints 
and  bandagee,  was  placed  comfortably  on  a  stretcher 
and  lifted  into  the  ambulance,  ready  for  conveyance  to 
hospital.  By  returns  furnished  to  the  Commissioner  it 
appears  that  the  average  time  taken  from  receipt  of  call 
to  arrival  at  hospital  is  in  the  case  of  the  motor 
ambulance  nine  and  a  half  minutes  as  against  twenty- 
one  minutes,  the  average  time  taken  by  the  old  hand 
litters.  Since  May  last  442  cases  have  been  conveyed  by 
the  new  method,  and  195  by  the  old.  From  a  police 
point  of  view  the  saving  of  eleven  and  a  half  minutes  a 
case  is  most  important.  It  clears  crowd  and  obstruction 
from  the  streets,  and  saves  the  time  of  the  police  for 
other  duties.  The  value  of  the  new  system  to  the  sick 
and  injured  will  be  best  appreciated  by  medical  men 
whose  dutieB  bring  them  into  contact  with  these  cases. 
Mr.  A.  Bowlby,  C.M.G.,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  St. 
Bartholomew's,  writes  to  the  Commissioner:  ,;The 
"  patients  who  have  been  brought  in  the  new 
"  ambulance  have  been  very  well  looked  after  by 
"  your  police.  They  have  evidently  been  very  carc- 
"  fully  lifted  and  moved,  and  have  suffered  much  less 
"  pain  in  transit  than  if  they  had  been  conveyed 
"  in  any  other  way.  I  think  the  new  ambulance  is  a 
"  complete  success."  Dr.  Ludlam,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ambulauce  Service  of  New  York,  who  has  seen  the 
new  motor  ambulance  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  has  also 
written  to  the  Commissioner  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  vehicle  itself  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purposes    for   which    it  is   intended,   and  is  in   some 


respects,  he  thinks,  in  advance  of  the  type  in  use  in 
New  York.  Its  record — in  commission  for  three 
months  without  breakdown  and  without  expenditure 
for  repair — was  excellent.  Dr.  Ludlam  thinks,  and 
we  agree  with  him,  that  the  fact  that  by  means  of  this 
motor  ambulance  the  time  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
accident  to  the  delivery  of  the  patient  at  a  hospital  is 
reduced  to  a  very  few  minutes,  and  that  the  trans- 
portation is  made  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  to  the 
patient,  should  be  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour 
of  the  new  system.  While,  then,  we  congratulate  the 
City  authorities  on  the  excellent  results  they  have 
attained,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force,  within  whose  area  motor  am- 
bulances are  at  least  as  much  required  as  in  the 
City,  will  be  denied  much  longer  by  the  Home  Office 
the  means  of  putting  London  on  a  par  with  other  great 
cities  in  this  respect. 

THE  AVERAGE  FEE  OF  A  POOR-LAW  MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 
We  have  received  from  Dr.  Percy  Rose,  one  of  the  dis- 
trict medical  officers  of  the  West  Ham  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  has  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Board.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  and  the  payment  received  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  March  31st  last.  The  annual  salary  is 
£130,  and  during  the  year  extra  fees  were  received, 
amounting  to  £36  7s.  6d.  For  this  total  payment  of 
£166  7s.  6d.  the  medical  officer  had  made  5,647  attend- 
ances, including  visits  and  consultations  at  his  surgery, 
so  that  on  this  basis  his  rate  of  payment  works  out  at 
7d.  per  attendance.  But  as  the  work  done  for  the  extra 
fees  necessitated  324  attendances  for  £36  7s.  6d.,  or 
2s.  2d.  per  attendance,  the  remaining  work  done  for  the 
regular  salary  was  at  the  rate  of  only  53d.  per  attend- 
ance. Dr.  Rose  suggests  in  his  letter  that  this  is  less 
than  the  usual  rate  in  other  unions,  and  attributes  the 
fact  to  the  unusual  destitution  of  his  district,  rendering 
the  population  less  unwilling  to  seek  the  services  of  the 
parish  doctor.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  every  one 
must  agree  that  an  average  of  5Jd.  is  an  inadequate  and 
improper  fee  for  a  public  body  to  offer  its  medical 
officer.  It  would  be  well  if  other  Poor-law  medical 
officers  would  draw  up  a  similar  statement,  so  that  the 
average  rate  of  pay  might  be  ascertained. 


DAIRY  FOLK-LORE  IN  NORFOLK. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Pxoweight,  of  King's  Lynn,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Rural  District,  has 
just  completed  for  the  Local  Government  Board  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  dairies  and  cowsheds  in 
the  district.  The  results  of  his  researches  were,  we 
learn  from  the  Lowestoft  Weekly  rress,  laid  before  the 
District  Council  at  Gayton  on  September  19th.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  the  scientific  part  of  his 
report,  but  with  some  interesting  examples  of  dairy 
folk-lore  which  he  mentions  as  prevalent  in  West 
Norfolk.  He"said  that  there  had  come  down  from  time 
immemorial  various  superstitions  connected  with  milk 
and  milking.  One  of  the  most  widespread  of  these  was 
that  unless  the  hands  of  the  milker  were  washed  before 
and  after  milking  the  cow  would  become  dry. 
Although  it  could  not  exactly  be  said  that  milk  was 
looked  upon  with  superstitious  reverence,  yet  the 
vessels  and  utensils  used  for  it  were  never  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  nor  was  the  milk  ever  stored  in 
any  place  where  there  were  bad  smells  of  any  kind,  as 
it  was  believed  that  the  liquid  would  absorb  the  evil 
flavour.  For  instance,  milk  was  never  kept  near  cheese, 
herrings,  onions,  or  where  there  was  any  stench  from 
drains.  Milk  was  also  regarded  as  a  universal  antidote 
for  all  kinds  of  poisons,  and  was  believed  to  absorb  and 
convey  infectious  disease  from  the  atmosphere.     It  was 
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considered  that  milk  must  always  be  kept  still,  and, 
therefore,  the  dairy  door  was  never  shut  violently.  To 
spill  it  in  milking,  or,  as  it  was  said,  "  to  milk  wide  of 
"  the  pail,"  was  a  thing  to  be  most  scrupulously  avoided 
lest  any  should  fall  on  the  cow's  feet  and  legs,  as  it  was 
said  that  in  such  a  case  the  cow  would  become  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cow  was  milked,  the  first 
few  drops  were  used  to  moisten  the  milker's  palms,  for 
it  was  said  not  to  be  well  to  milk  with  a  "dry  hand." 
Dr.  Plowright  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  an 
instance  of  sympathetic  magic,  the  idea  being  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk  obtained  from  the  animal  that  was 
being  milked.  Again,  before  the  process  of  milking  was 
regularly  begun,  another  rite  was  performed.  The  teats 
were  "  drawn,"  that  is,  a  few  drops  were  milked  upon 
the  floor;  they  were  not  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pail, 
but  must  be  milked  upon  the  ground.  By  this  means,  it 
was  thought,  the  duct  of  the  teat  was  washed  out,  and 
any  dust  or  impurity  that  might  have  got  into  it  was 
got  rid  of  before  the  full  milking  was  entered  upon. 
This,  Dr.  Plowright  thought,  was  clearly  a  survival  of 
the  rite  of  sacrifice,  a  libation  poured  upon  the  ground  to 
propitiate  the  gods  in  the  hope  of  ensuring  a  plentiful 
supply.  Possibly  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  some 
Scandinavian  deity,  such  as  Freya,  or  Freyja,  or  perhaps 
even  to  Friga.  It  was  also  customary  to  throw  away  the 
last  few  drops  of  milk  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  which  had  contained  it,  whether  jug,  or  basin, 
or  pail.  It  was  said  by  those  who  had  the  handling  of 
the  milk  that  any  deleterious  substance  which  the  milk 
had  absorbed  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  that  by  throwing  away  the  last  few  drops 
the  impurities  were  got  rid  of.  This  was  so  general 
a  custom,  however,  that  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  a  folk-lore  survival,  like  that  of  the  beggar 
throwing  away  the  dregs  from  the  cup  from  which  he 
had  taken  a  drink.  Lastly,  however  matted  a  cow's 
tail  might  become  with  filth,  the  hair  must  never  be  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  instrument,  as  it  was  believed  that  this 
would  cause  the  cow  to  abort. 


ENGLAND'S  GREATEST  MEN. 
Some  months  ago  we  referred  to  a  plebiscite  which  had 
been  taken  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
question  who  were  the  ten  greatest  Frenchmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  result  was  that  Pasteur  headed 
the  poll  by  a  large  majority,  Napoleon  being  fourth.  In 
the  list  were  Curie  the  discoverer  of  radium,  and 
M.  Roux  of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  The  rest,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  men  of  letters,  were  politicians. 
In  commenting  on  the  matter  we  pointed  out  that  the 
result  of  the  voting  showed  how  high  science  stands  in 
the  esteem  of  Frenchmen.  We  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  result  of  a  similar  vote  taken  in  this  country 
would  be  very  different ;  the  list,  we  said,  would  include 
politicians,  two  or  three  soldiers,  and  one  or  two  popular 
novelists,  while  science,  and  in  particular  those  branches 
of  it  which  are  applied  to  the  art  of  healing,  would 
be  nowhere.  We  recalled  the  suggestive  fact  that 
when  the  Order  of  Merit  was  established  there 
naturally  was  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  names  proposed.  We  said  that  there  was 
one  name  as  to  which  disagreement  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected;  yet  in  some  of  the  alternative  lists  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Lister  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  A  curious  confirmation  of  our  remarks  has 
recently  been  given  by  the  list  of  distinguished  men  to 
whom  the  empty  pedestals  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have  been  assigned  by  the  readers  of  the  Evening  News. 
There  are,  it  appears,  twenty-seven  places  vacant  for 
statues.  The  result  of  a  vote  taken  on  the  subject  was 
that  Shakespeare  was  first;  close  after  him  came 
Wellington  and  Nelson ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  good 
fourth;  then  came  Dickens,  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Lord 


Roberts.  There  were  only  two  men  of  science  in' the 
list-  Darwin  who  .was  sixteenth,  and  Newton  who  was 
twenty-fifth.  Lister  was  literally  "  nowhere,"  being 
thirty-ninth  in  the  list,  with  584  votes.  No  other  repre- 
sentative of  medicine  found  a  place,  and  science;  in 
general  found  few  to  do  her  reverence. 


CONVALESCENCE  FROM  MENTAL  DISEASE. 
The  After-Care  Association  devotes  itself  to  endea- 
vouring to  facilitate  the  re-entry  into  ordinary  life  of 
persons  of  the  poorer  classes  when  discharged  from 
asylums  as  recovered.  During  the  last  year  the  number 
of  cases  the  Association  has  been  able  to  assist  has 
increased,  and  more  branches  in  connexion '  with 
asylums  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
formed.  It  cannot,  however,  with  its  present  funds  do 
all  that  is  required,  so  any  assistance  in  this  direction 
would  doubtless  be  welcome.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that,  quite  apart  from  their  mental  condition,  many  of 
those  who  are  discharged  from  asylums  as  cured— and 
their  number  year  by  year  is  great  -stand  badly  in 
need  of  assistance.  Their  previous  illness  has  often 
wrecked  their  careers ;  they  have  lost  their  homes  and 
friends,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  find  work.  '  More- 
over, not  a  few  require  treatment  of  a  kind  not  differing 
essentially  from  that  very  freely  provided  for  those 
who  have  suffered  [  from  physical  sickness  or  injury, 
namely,  rest  in  the  country  for  a  time  under  favourable 
conditions  as  regards  food,  air,  and  companionship. 
Ordinary  convalescent  homes,  however,  refuse  to  admit 
persons  on  discharge  from  asylums ;  so,  in  default  of 
special  arrangements  such  as  those  which  the  After- 
Care  Association  is  sometimes  able  to  make,  many  must 
take  up  the  struggle  for  existence,  so  far  as  they  can. 
the  moment  they  leave  the  asylum  premises.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many 
eases  a  period  of  rest  in  pleasant  and  healthful  sur- 
roundings would  do  much  to  consolidate  an  apparent 
cure.  One  of  the  black  spots  in  the  asylum  system  of 
these  islands  is  the  frequency,  familiar  to  every  asylum 
medical  officer  and  every  student  of  asylum  statistics, 
with  which  patients  are  discharged  as  recovered  only  to 
reappear  at  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  on  the 
admission  list  of  the  same  or  some  other  allied  institu- 
tion. Worry  is  one  of  the  commonest  precipitating 
causes  of  mental  disease,  and  the  worry  attached  to 
endeavouring  to  restart  life,  entirely  unassisted  as  is  the 
lot  of  too  many  of  those  who  are  discharged  from 
asylums,  must  certainly  count  for  mnch  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  ostensible  recoveries  prove  to  be 
only  temporary.  The  combined  objects  of  this  After- 
Care  Association  are  therefore  undoubtedly  meritorious, 
and  the  work  done  by  it  is  so  useful  that  all  interested 
in  stemming  the  calls  made  upon  the  public  purse  by 
the  need  for  providing  more  and  more  asylum  accom- 
modation should  endeavour  to  aid  its  progress.  It  has 
upon  its  Council  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
prominent  as  alienist  physicians,  the  honorary  treasurer 
being  Dr.  George  Savage,  the  offices  beiDg  at  Church 
House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


A  DISTRICT  OF  WEST  AFRICA. 
A  medical  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Abo,  or 
A  bob,  in  Southern  Nigeria,  informs  us  that  the  account 
summarized  in  these  columns  on  August  3rd,  from  the 
pages  of  the  Empire  Review,  conveys  some  erroneous 
impressions.  The  rainfall,  he  considers,  is  not  really 
excessive,  being  considerably  less  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  world  ;  it  is  even  less  than  in  the  plains  of 
Eastern  Bengal,  with  which  locality  Abo,  in  point  of 
climate,  fauna,  flora,  and  general  configuration,  has 
much  in  common.  Nor  is  the  country  habitually  more 
or  less  under  water,  for  though  the  Niger  in  some  years 
really  overflows  and  floods  certain  parts,  what  usually 
hippens  is  that  in    autumn    it    empties    its    surplus. 
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water  into  well-known  creeks  through  which  the  water 
eventually  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  Niger, 
in  short,  merely  spills  over  at  plaees,  like  other 
rivers  whose  beds  lie  at  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  country.  With  few  exceptions,  Europeans 
inhabit  houses  raised  on  iron  piers,  well  above  possible 
o  od  level,  and  do  not  live  in  mud  huts.  No  European 
has  died  there  of  late  years,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
neighbouring  districts.  The  whole  country  is  green, 
trees  predominating  over  grass.  Insect  life  is  both 
varied  and  vigorous,  but  the  Pulex  penetrans  is  not 
common ;  it  prefers  drier  soil  than  that  of  Abo.  The 
Cidicidae  are  well  represented,  and  the  Ta'oinidae  and 
Glossinae  amongst  many  other  blood-sucking  diptera 
are  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  carni- 
vorous ant,  the  notorious  Driver  ant,  but  it  is  nomadic 
and  not  peculiar  to  Abo,  or  even  to  Southern  Nigeria. 
It  travels  about  in  vast  hordes,  occasionally  entering 
dwellings,  and  when  this  is  the  ease  everything  else 
makes  haste  to  quit.  Between  the  blood-sucking 
diptera  and  man  there  is  constant  war,  and  the  diptera 
very  often  have  the  best  of  it.  Even  the  natives 
fear  them  and  endeavour  to  protect  themselves. 
Neither  a  mosquito  -  proof  room  nor  a  mos- 
quito curtain  confers  complete  immunity  from 
them,  for  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  able 
to  pass  through  even  a  very  fine-meshed  tissue. 
Pools  of  stagnant  water  should  be  filled  up,  and  all 
vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  kept  down, 
measures  which  might  advantageously  betaken  through- 
out West  Africa  much  more  commonly  than  is  usual. 
The  district  is  inhabited  by  three  tribes,  the  Abohs,  the 
Egabos,  and  the  Ejans,  as  to  whose  religious  beliefs 
little  can  be  said  with  assurance.  As  to  their  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  dead,  they  bury  the  corpses  of 
married  men  inside  their  huts,  and  those  of  unmarried 
men  outside  them.  The  bodies  of  women  who  have 
died  during  pregnancy,  or  from  smallpox,  and  also  the 
corpses  of  small  children,  are  thrown  into  the  river, 
those  of  suicides  being  placed  in  the  "bush."  Not  only 
the  dead,  however,  are  thrown  into  the  river ;  twin 
children  and  infants  who  cut  their  upper  before  their 
lower  incisors  are  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way.  Circum- 
cision, clitoridactomy,  and  filing  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
tattooing  are  practised,  and  polygamy  is  general.  If 
indeed,  a  man  is  a  chief,  and  can  afford  it,  he  may' 
if  he  likes,  have  as  many  as  ten  wives.  A  wife 
however,  is  not  an  entirely  inexpensive  luxury. 
She  must  be  paid  for  either  in  gin  or  cowries: 
ten  cases  of  the  former,  twenty  bags  of  the  latter  are  the 
alternative  obstacles  that  lie  between  the  shrinking 
maiden  and  the  expectant  bridegroom.  It  appears  that 
the  custom  of  killing  witches  and  of  trial  by  ordeal  and 
slave  driving  are  no  longer  permitted,  but  these  are  facts 
upon  which  a  civilization  which  has  succeeded  in  ele- 
vating bottles  of  gin  to  the  position  of  current  coins  of  the 
realm  can  scarcely  pride  itself  greatly.  The  more  notable 
diseases  which  occur  are  leprosy,  yaws,  smallpox 
ankylostomasis,  filariasis,  syphilis,  phthisis,  pneumonia, 
and  dysentery,  but  the  latter  three  are  much  less 
prevalent  than  in  some  parts  of  India.  Moreover,  the 
country  is  free  from  those  terrible  scourges  of  the  East 
— plague,  cholera,  and  choleraic  diarrhoea.  Latterly 
some  cases  of  Bleeping  sickness  have  been  noted.  In 
physique  the  natives  are  a  fine  people,  but  they  are 
indolent,  improvident,  immoral,  addicted  to  drinking, 
and  fond  of  fine  clothes  and  dancing. 


MEDICAL  LEGISLATION  IN  AMERICA. 
America  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  "freak"  legisla- 
tion. Every  month  or  two  we  hear  that  one  State  or 
another  has,  or  is  about  to,  forbid  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes,  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  getting 
married  without  a  medical  certificate.  We  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  some  of  such  measures  at  least 


are  allowed  to  remain  as  inoperative  as  the  stringent 
laws  against  quackery  for  which,  without  any  particular 
reason,  we  envy  France  and  Germany.  Recently,  how- 
ever, we  have  come  across  some  proposals  said  to  have 
been  brought  forward  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
which  showthat  the  saying  of  Cicero  about  .the  philoso- 
phers, to  wit,  that  there  was  no  absurdity  which  had  not 
been  held  by  one  or  other  of  them,  might  be  applied  to 
the  legislators  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  Pre- 
mising that  we  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
style,  we  give  the  text  of  the  proposed  law  as  we  find  it : 
(1)  A  law  compelling  all  physicians  to  give  duplicate 
prescriptions  in  English,  so  that  they  can  be  read  by  any 
one.  Also  giving  in  English  on  prescription  name  of 
trouble  for  which  prescription  was  given.  (2)  A  law 
compelling  all  physicians  to  give  duplicate  prescrip- 
tions, one  for  the  druggist  and  one  for  the  patient. 
(3)  A  law  compelling  the  county  clerk  to  publish  every 
three  months  a  list  of  doctors  who  had  deaths  occur  of 
patients  under  their  charge,  giving  number  of  deaths 
after  each  name.  (4)  A  law  providing  that  where  a 
physician  prescribes  morphine  or  opium  for  the  cure  or 
relief  of  a  patient,  and  the  patient  acquires  the  habit 
therefrom,  that  charges  may  be  brought  against  said 
physician,  and  upon  conviction  he  shall  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  (5)  A  law  prohibiting  a  physician  from 
charging  more  than  the  following  scale  of  prices  for 
calls:  Between  7  am.  and  6  p.m.,  1  dollar;  between 
6  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  1  50  dollars.  (6)  A  law  providing  that 
should  a  patient  not  receive  any  benefit  from  a  phy- 
sician's treatment,  that  the  physician  cannot  collect 
his  bill.  (7)  A  law  providing  that  in  case  of 
death  of  a  patient  while  under  the  physician's 
care  or  treatment,  bill  for  services  must  be  cancelled. 
The  only  comment  we  have  to  make  on  these  egregious 
proposals  is  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  at  the 
same  time  providing  that  any  legislator  who  introduces 
a  Bill  which  fails  to  become  law  should  be  deprived  of 
his  salary,  and  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  should  be 
given  free  quarters  in  the  State  penitentiary;  and  that 
the  Governor  and  other  officers  of  the  State  should, 
whenever  there  is  a  majority  against  them,  inconti- 
nently be  hanged.  Further,  it  would  be  only  fair  that 
a  law  should  be  made  that  lawyers  who  lose  a  case 
should  not  only  forfeit  their  fee  but  be  fined  for  their 
failure.  Clergymen,  too,  any  members  of  whose  con- 
gregation should  stray  from  the  path  of  morality, 
should  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment. This  would  place  the  professions  on  an  equal 
footing. 

T«e  redecoraticn  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England  has  been  completed  earlier  than 
was  expected,  and  it  will  be  reopened  on  Monday  next, 
October  28th. 


Dr.  E.  IT.  Stari  1x0,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology, 
University  College,  has  beon  nominated  for  the  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  upon 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  So  far  as  we 
have  heard  no  other  candidate  has  been  mentioned,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  so  well  qualified  for 
a  seat  on  the  Senate  or  more  likely  to  do  useful  work 
there. 

It  is  with  groat  regret  that  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  on  Tuesday  last,  rafter  a  long  illness,  of 
I>r.  T.  M.  Dolan,  who  recently  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment of  medical  officer  to  the  Halifax  Union  Work- 
house, the  efficiency  of  which  ho  had  done  so  much  to 
increaeo.  Dr.  Dolan  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  Central  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  at  the  time  of  hia  death  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Yorkshire  Branch.  A  full  obituary  notice  will  be 
published  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
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Memorial  to  Professor  Dreschfeld. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  attendance  of  medical  men  and 
members  of  the  University  staff  at  the  meeting  at  the 
University  on  October  16th,  called  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed memorial  to  the  late  ProfeESor  Dreachfeld.  The 
Vice- Chancel! or,  Dr.  A.  Hopkinson,  was  invited  to  take 
the  chair,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Dreschfeld.  He  said  that  in  view  of  Dr.  Dreschfeld's 
long  connexion  with  the  University,  it  had  been  felt  that 
the  memorial  should  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
University.  Sir  Felix  Semon,  speaking  as  one  who  had 
been  a  personal  frinid  of  Dr.  Dreschfeld  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  alluded  to  the  great  pride  he  had  always  taken 
in  the  Manchester  Pathological  Laboratoty.  Throughout 
France,  Germany,  and  America  he  waa  known  and 
respected  as  an  accomplished  pathologist  and  physician, 
but  hia  whole  interest  waa  centred  in  Manchester,  and 
something  should  be  done  not  only  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession but  by  the  public  at  large  to  keep  his  memory 
green.  Various  suggestions  were  made  at  the  meeting  as 
to  the  form  the  memorial  should  take.  The  first  idea  had 
been  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Medicine  at  the  University.  The 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Divisions 
had  suggested  as  alternative  ideas  either  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Dreschfeld  memorial  hall  or  the  foundation  of 
a  memorial  acholarahip ;  and  the  last  suggestion  was 
finally  adopted.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  both  medical 
men  and  laymen  of  Manchester,  to  invite  subscriptions 
and  arrange  for  a  Manchester  University  Scholarship  in 
Medicine.  It  waa  left  to  the  committee  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  scholarship,  though  it  was  suggested  that 
it  might  be  either  an  entrance  scholarship  for  the  children 
of  medical  men  or  a  research  scholarship.  In  addition  it 
is  probable  that  a  bust  or  portrait  of  Dr.  Dreschfeld  will 
be  placed  in  the  University. 

The  University  Union. 
On  Wednesday,  October  16th,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  University  Union  was  held,  Dr.  Shaw,  the 
retiring  Chairman,  presiding.  A  report  of  the  year's  work 
was  adopted,  the  committee  expressing  some  disappoint- 
ment at  the  fact  that,  so  far,  only  £7  500  had  been 
promised  towards  the  new  building  fund,  while  at  least 
£10,000  was  required,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  furnishing. 
The  Union  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  factors  in  the 
social  life  of  the  University.  Its  present  premises  are 
extremely  cramped,  and  yet  it  manages  to  provide 
reading  and  writing  rccms  and  billiard  and  smoke  rooms, 
while  the  debating  society  in  connexion  with  it  continues 
to  flourish.  Still,  a  new  building  is  urgently  needed,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  plans  had  to  be  cut  down  or 
the  new  premises  occupied  under  any  considerable  debt. 
The  foundation-stone  will  be  laid  at  an  early  date,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  in  the  early 
part  of  1909.  The  following  are  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Sandiford;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr.  T.  M.  Popple;  Treasurers,  Mr.  R.  C.  Barnes  and 
Mr.  T.  A.  Jordan;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Knott:  Trustees, 
Mr.  Alfred  Haworth  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Needham.  The  retiring 
committee  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  the  members  to 
work  hard  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds. 


West  Iteksljttt. 


Bradford  Royal  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
A  most  notable  gathering  of  influential  ladies  and  gentle- 
men took  place  in  Bradford  on  October  18th  in  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  of  this  hospital.  The  guests,  who  numbered 
nearly  700,  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  in  the  beautiful  Cartwright  Hall.  Amongst 
them  were  most  of  the  prominent  medical  men  of  Brad- 
ford. The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  was  greatly  delighted  to 
see  such  a  large  gathering.  The  rilty  years  since  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  was  founded  had  been  a  period  of  con- 


tinuous progress.  The  hospital  was  established  by  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Brouner,  who  was  later  assisted  by  Dr. 
John  Henry  Bell.  In  1865  a  new  ruildir -j,  was  erected  ; 
an  extension  was  made  in  1878;  n  1884  the  hospital  was 
enlarged  to  accommodate  46  beds  ;  and  in  1898  a  new 
operating  theatre  was  provided.  During  the  present  year 
the  King  bad  graciously  allowed  the  hospital  to  be  known 
as  "  Rojal."  The  name  of  Bronner  had  been  perpetuated 
In  connexion  with  the  medical  staff  by  Dr.  Adolph 
Bronner,  who  bad  been  a  brilliant  successor  to  bis  father. 
Fifty  years  ago  357  persons  were  treated  for  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  153  for  diseases  of  the  ear;  fcr  last  year  the 
figures  were  5  903  and  1,367  respectively.  The  cp=  rations 
fifty  years  ago  numbered  66,  and  last  year  1.C84.  Sir 
George  Scott  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  B. 
Priestley.  M.P.,  having  spoken,  Professor  Stirling,  of  Man- 
chester University,  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on 
curiosities  and  defects  cf  vision,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  attention.  It  is  proposed  to  again 
increase  the  accommodation  of  the  hospital  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  obtained. 

Ilklky  and  Hospital  Maihtbraki  b. 
It  has  been  determined  to  establish  in  connexion  with 
the  Ukley  Coronation  Hospital  a  Workpeople's  Hospital 
Fund.  An  effort  Is  also  being  made  to  get  the  employees 
in  workshops  and  other  places  of  business  to  allow  id.  or 
Id.  a  week  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages  for  hospital 
purposes.  This  hospital  has  been  found  of  so  much  value 
to  the  district  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained. 


lEifarpool. 


Mr.  Haffkine  and  Professor  Ronald  Ross. 
At  the  University  Club  on  Monday  Sir  Alfred  Jones 
gave  a  banquet  on  an  imposing  scale  in  honour  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Haffkine,  to  whom  the  Mary  Kingsley  Medal  was 
to  be  presented,  and  of  Professor  Ronald  Ross,  F.R  S.,  who 
i3  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
Mauritius  to  advise  in  what  way  malaria  in  that  island 
can  be  diminished.  In  his  speech  preliminary  to  the 
presentation  of  the  medals  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  after  reference 
to  the  work  done  by  Professor  Ronald  Ross,  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Haffkine  had  been  instrumental,  by  reducing  the 
death-rate  from  plague  in  India,  in  saving  millions  of 
lives.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  W.  Stephens,  who 
explained  that  the  Mary  Kingsley  Medal  had  already 
been  presented  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  to  certain  peraons  who  had  done  dis- 
tinguished wcrk  in  connexion  with  tropical  study 
and  sanitation.  Mr.  Haffkine's  services  were  not 
confined  to  plague,  for  in  1893  he  discovered  a  method 
of  inoculation  against  cholera,  and  proceeded  to  India 
in  order  to  introduce  its  use  on  a  large  scale.  Three 
years  later,  while  still  working  in  that  country,  he 
elaborated  his  method  of  inoculation  against  plague  ; 
since  that  date— 1896— more  than  6C0O.CCO  doses  ol  his 
prophylactic  had  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  the  method 
had  reduced  the  mortality  among  the  inoculated  by  one- 
sixth.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Stephens  thought  that  the  list 
of  medallists  would  cot  be  complete  until  the  medal  had 
been  conferred  upon  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  in  recognition  of  the 
magnificent  work  he  had  done  In  promoting  the  study  of 
tropical  disease.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  telegrams 
were  sent  to  Princess  Christian,  as  Honorary  President  of 
the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  informing  them  cf  what  was  golDg 
on.  The  telegram  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  concluded  with 
the  words:  "We  recognize  what  you  have  done  for 
tropical  medicine,  and  hope  you  may  live  many  j ears  to 
do  as  much  more."  In  reply,  the  following  telegram  has 
since  been  received  from  Mr.  Chamberlain : 

Telegram  only  received  this  mcrniDg  ;  many  thanks  for  it. 
I  assure  you  of  continued  interest  in  all  that  concerns  spread 
of  tropical  medicine.  Congratulate  Professor  Ross  especially 
on  the  knowledge  gained  of  these  diseases,  and  him  and  Mr. 
Haffkine  en  the  part  they  have  had  id  practical  results. 
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INFANT    MORTALlTYrKATE   AND   THE   TEACHING    OF 
RyGIENEi 

In  a  report  on  what  he  terms  the  appalling  death-rate 
among,, children,.  Dr.  Howard  Jones,  M.O.H,  Newport, 
states  that  during  the  past  year  the  deaths  amongst 
children  in  the  town  were  in  the  proportion  of  .145.4  per 
1,000  births,  The  death-rate  amongst  illegitimate  children 
under  12  months  o!  age  was  260.8  per  1,000,  as  compared 
with  142  0  anirmgat  children  born  in  wedlock.  In  the 
previous  year  the  rate  was  126  2:  while  118  infants  died 
before  they  were  a  month  old,  6-1  died  within  a  week 
of  birth.  I£  this  death-rate  had  continued  during 
subsequent  weeks,  all  the  infants  born  in  Newport 
in  1906  would  have  died  within  38  weeks  of  their 
birth.  The  medical  ofasex  made  various  recommenda- 
tions to  remedy  matters,  including  the  education 
of  expectant  mothers,  education  of  girls  in  domestic 
hygiene  and  temperance,  strict  supervision  of  illegitimate 
children  and  ''farmed  out"  infants,  provision  of  a  pure 
milk  supply  for  infants  which  cannot  be  breast-fed,  etc.  A 
special  committee  of  the  sanitary  authority  has  considered 
this  report,  and  has  now  issued  recommendations.  It  is- 
suggested  that  the  Education  Committee  should  consider 
the  question  of  educating  girls  in  the  higher  standards  in 
domestic  hygiene  and  temperance,  and  the  head  mistresses 
of  the  girls'  schools  have  been  asked  to  consider  the 
Inclusion  of  these  subjects  in  the  time  tables,  with  special 
reference  to  more  time  being  devoted  to  them  in  the 
upper  standard.  The-  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  municipal  milk  supply,  or  of  making  arrange- 
ments with  certain  milk  vendors  for  the  suDply 
of  pure  milk  for  infants  which  cannot  be  breast-fed, 
was  still  under  consideration.  The  committee  state 
that  it  is  essential  that  at  least  one  additional  woman 
health  visitor  be  appointed,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ensuring  better  protection  of  infants,  the  supervision  of 
illegitimate  children  and  farmed- out  infants,  seeing  to 
the  registration  of  "  stillbirths,"  the  removal  of  Infants 
from  unfit  parents,  and  securing  skilled  assistance  at 
birth.  A  fund  should  be  raised  by  means  of  voluntary 
contributions  to  provide  nourishment  for  expectant 
mothers  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  such  nourishment 
themselves,  and  who  are  not  qualified  to  apply  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  The  committee  also  considered  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  an  Infantile  Health 
Central  Committee  should  be  formed  to  co-operate  with 
any  other  organization  in  the  borough  with  a  view  of 
educating  mothers  in  respect  of  infant  and  domestic 
hygiene,  of  keeping  all  Infants  under  observation  from 
birth  until  12  months  of  age,  and  of  organizing  a 
systematic  visitation  of  all  the  wards,  such  committee  to 
consist  of  members  of  the  council  and  any  ladies  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  protection  of  infant  life.  It  is 
further  urged  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  mid- 
wives  practising  in  the  borough  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
expectant  mothers  to  adopt  breastfeeding,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907, 
should  he  adopted  and  put  In  force  in  the  borough.  With 
the  exception  of  the  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  1907,  which  question  was  deferred,  the  Sanitary 
Committee  has  adopted  the  whole  report. 
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Not  iFioation  of  Births  Act. 
The  Local  Government  Board  in  Scotland  has  issued  a 
circular  with  regard  to  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907, 
in  terms  very  similar  to  the  circular  issued  by  thn  Local 
Government  Board  in  Eogland  (see  British  Medical 
Journal,  October  5th,  p.  943). 

The  Medical  Service  op  the  Territorial  Army. 

Last  week  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  the.  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  addressed  a  meeting  at  Aberdeen 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  was 
attended  by  over  seventy  representative  medical  men. 
«!r  Alfred  Keogh  explained  that  the  main  feature  of  the 


proposed  scheme  for  the  territorial  army  medical  corps 
was  that  volunteer  medical  officers  would  in  future  be 
members  of  a  single  corps  to  which  all  future  appoint- 
ments would  be  made.  He  stated  that  officers  would  be 
appointed  to  act  wich  special  battalions  if  they  so  wished, 
and  that  those  at  present  attached  to  different  regiments 
would  still  be  permitted  to  wear  the- uniform  of  that 
regiment,  though  it  was  hoped  that  all  would  join  the 
territorial  army  medical  corps  and  form  a  united  body. 
In  eaoh  territorial  Division  a  territorial  army  medical 
school  would  ba  established  which  would  be  the  centre 
of  education  for  all  classes  of  medical  work  connected 
with  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  at  whioh..  volun- 
teer medical  officers  would  attend  a  1  course  of 
instruction  in  their  different  duties,  sanitation, 
administiation,  etc.  Though  under  the  schema  two  I 
medical  officers  only  would  be  allotted  to  each  battalion, 
it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  present  medical 
officers  attached  to  battalions  in  excess  of  this  number  if 
they  elected  to  stay  on,  but  no  fresh  appointment  would 
be  made  to  these  battalions  until  by  resignation  or  other- 
wise the  number  had  been  reduced  to  two.  Regimental 
medical  officers  would  be  required  to  train  the  sanitary 
squads  detailed  from  these  regiments.  A  very  important 
point  in  connexion  with  the  new  scheme  wa3  tnat  the 
money  allotted  by  the  Government  for  the  training,  etc., 
of  the  medical  corps  was  in  future  to  be  at  the  entire  dis- 
posal of  the  Director-General  and  not  paid  into  regimental 
corps  as  at  present. 

Special  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  examina- 
tion of  recruits  in  country  districts.-  Colonel  Russell, 
RA.MG,  Deputy  Assistant  Director- General,  read  the 
details  of  the  organization,  an  outline  of  which  will 
be  found  in  another  column.  Professor  Matthew  Hay 
referred  to  the  Importance  of  military  sanitation  and  to 
the  special  training  required  in  this  subject,  adding  that 
the  medical  officers  of  health  present  would  be  ready  to 
assist  the  scheme  In  every  way  in  their  power.  The  Lord 
Provost  having  been  compelled  to  leave,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Professor  Ogston.  who  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  for  his  address,  assuring  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  medical  men  present  with  the  scheme. 
We  may  add  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting 
seemed  to  be  that  the  scheme  would  prove  very  workable, 
and  was  one  in  which  volunteer  medical  officers  would  be 
treated  fairly,  and  recognized  by. the  Government  to  be  a 
useful  and  important  part  of  the  territorial  army. 

Aberdeen. 
Professor  Unlay  on  Alcohol. 
In  opening  his  class  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  on 
October  16th,  Professor  Finlay  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  said  that  sixteen  years  ago,  in  an  Introductory . 
address,  he  had  called  attention,  with  approval,  to  the 
diminished  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  disease.  He 
said  that  whether  the  point  was  tested  by  statistics  or  by 
the  general  impression  of  physicians,  the  more  favourable 
results  of  moderate  alcoholic  stimulation  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, and  in  many  cases  even  of  no  such  stimulation  at 
all,  marked  a  notable  improvement  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  prevailing  medical  practice  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Dealing  with  the  present  position,  he  said  we 
had  not  gone  far  enough  on  the  non-alcoholic  road  In  treat- 
ing disease.  There  were  extremists  on  both  sides ;  he 
believed  both  were  wrong,  and  he  did  not  belong  to 
either  camp.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  had  seen  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of  alcohol  in  other  people,  and  he 
was  certain  that  he  had  experienced  benefit  himself  when 
attacked  by  severe  and  sudden,  though  transient,  illness. 
As  years  went  on  he  liad  come  to  use  alcohol  less  and  less 
in  the  treatment  of  disease..  Among  tha  acute  diseases 
most  often  met  with,  pneumonia  and  enteric  fever  might 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  ailments  in  which  for  limited 
periods  alcohol  iu  small  quantity  might  som«times  be 
useful,  but  he  had  rarely  prescribed  it  for  youthful  patients, 
and  he  had  generally  abstained  from  ordering  it  ev- n  for 
adults  approaching  the  middle  period  of  life.  He  had 
long  taught  that  the  routine  ute  of  alcohol  in  disease 
was  bad  even  in  acute  cases,  and  that  in  most  chronic 
cases  it  was  wasted,  or  worse,  except  when  prescribed  for 
some  temporary  condition,  such  aa  eudden  heart  iailure 
in  cardiac  disease.  Professor  Finlay  summed  up  his 
teaching  In  the  following  series  of  recommendations; 
(I)  Regard  alcohol  as  a  drug,  a  very  valuable  and  dan- 
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gerous  one,  and  put  it  in  the' same  category  as  mor- 
phine, strychnine,  atvopio,  and  the  like.  (2)  Prescribe  it 
not  after  a  roirine  method,  but  having  regard  to  each 
case  on  its  own  merits,  and  considering  sach  points  a3  the 
state  of  the  pulse  especially,  the  age,  previous  health 
and  habits,  and  the  severity  and  period  of  the  attack. 
(3)  Young  patients  0!  good  constitution  are  better  without 
It,  except  in  presence  of  heart  failure  or  crisis  of  some 
kind.  (4)  Use  the  smallest  doses  possible,  and  give  strict 
Injunctions  as  to  t'me  and  mode  of  administration, 
Watch  its  effects  carefully,  and  omit  it  when  the  critical 
condition  has  passed.  (5)  Be  especially  sparing  in  chronic 
diseases,  where  in  most  cases  it  does  not  the  slightest 
good  but  only  leads  to  waste.  These  views  were  the  result 
Of  observation  and  practical  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  aided  by  3  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  many  observer?,  and  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  these  opinions  were  founded.  The  general 
question  of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  did  net  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  address,  but  he  believed  that  its 
daily  dietetic  use,  esoept  in  such  persons  as  were  weakly, 
was  harmful,  specially  so  in  the  youcg.  That  it  might 
be  at  least  not  injurious  in  the  ease  of  many  who  were 
beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  taken  in  wise  moderation,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  deny,  and  in  the  case  of  the  aged  he 
believed  it  to  be  often  decidedly  beneficial. 

Dr.  David  Nicolson. 
Dr.  David  Xieolson,  C.B.,  was  the  guest  of  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School  Former  Pupils'  Club  at  its  annual 
dinner  held  in  the  new  banqueting  hall  of  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Aberdeen,  on  the  evening  of  October  12ih.  Dr.  J. 
Scott  Riddell,  M.Y.O.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  pro- 
posing the  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  rapidly 
sketched  his  brilliant  career,  and  referred  to  his  present 
high  position  as  a  neurologist  and  to  his  fame  as  an 
authority  on  criminal  insanity.  In  replying,  Dr.  Nieolson 
made  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining  speech,  full  of 
reminiscences  of  the  old-time  Grammar  School  and  the 
University  Medical  School. 
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Consumption  in  Ireland. 
The  people  in  Ireland  are  showing  signs  of  awakeaisg  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  establishing  sanstoriums  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  a  disease  which  causes  more 
deaths  in  Ireland  than  all  the  infectious  diseases  put  to- 
gether. An  important  conference  has  been  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  Wateriord,  ana  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  That  an  urgent  necessity  exists  for  the  taking  of  imme- 
diate Bteps  to  oheek  the  ravages  of  consumption  in  the 
counties  of  Waterford,  Wexford,  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny. 

2.  That  this  conference  is  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  combat 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a 
central  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  suitable  casts,  in 
which  four  counties  are  represented,  also  to  form  local 
committees  in  each  centre  of  the  population,  who  should 
visit  the  houses  and  instruct  patients  as  to  necessary 
preventive  measures  and  that  the  contribution  to  same 
should  not  exceed  a  penny  in  the  pound. 

3.  That  this  conference  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation with  the  object  of  placing,  subject  to  proper  safe- 
guards, tuberculosis  on  the  list  of  diseases  which  are 
compulsorily  notiGable. 

4.  That  owing  to  the  great  mortality  from  consumption  and 
the  combating  of  its  ravages  being  a  national  question,  we 
ask  the  Government  for  substantial  financial  support  to 
help  us  In  our  present  efforts  towards  reducing  the  death- 
rate. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition 
which  was  so  happily  opened  by  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
in  Dublin  on  Saturday,  October  12tb,  and  is  shortly  to  go 
on  tour  round  the  country,  will  do  much  to  instruct  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people  how  best  to  help  themselves 
to  prevent  the  scourge  from  entering  their  households. 

The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition. 
The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  at  Dublin  attracts  a  good 
many  visitors.    It  has  been  made  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible.    The  Committee,   under  the  presidency  of   lacy 
Aberdeen,  has    organized   a  series  of   lectures  and  de- 


monstrations which  are  designed  to  awaken  and  instruct 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease 
In  Ireland.  Among  the  lecturers  have  been  ProfesBor 
Lindsay  of  Belfast,  Dr.  Birmingham  of  Westport  Mr.  J. 
Lenta'gne  of  the  Mater  Hospital,  Professor  McWeeney, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Parsons,  Mr.  A.  F.  Tobin,  and  Professor  Mettam 
of  Dublin. 

North  Infirmary,  Cork. 
On  October  15th,  1907,  a  tablet  was  unveiled  at  the 
North  Infirmary,  Cork,  recording  the  warmest  gratitude 
of  the  Board  of  Management  to  Lieutenant- Colonel 
McDonnell,  R.A.M.C,  for  his  princely  contributions  to  the 
infirmary,  the  latest  of  which  was  a  gift  of  £2,000  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  two  beds  in  perpetuity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  who  through  mis  fortune  have  been 
reduced  in  the  world,  and  who  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  to  enter  the  ordinary  wards  of  the 
infirmary.  The  opportunity  was  taken  to  place  on  record 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  gratitude  of  the  Committee  for 
the  magnificent  donation,  and  one  which  ought  to  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  the  wealthy  to  emulate  so  noble  an  act. 
The  beds  endowed  will  be  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  class 
of  patient  Colonel  McDonnell  wishes  to  help — those  who 
are  too  poor  and  yet  too  prcud  to  avail  themselves  oi 
charity. 

Alleged  Corruption  at  a  Dispensary1  Election. 

We  commented  recently  upon  the  conduct  of  a  sworn 
Inquiry  held  by  an  inspector  ot  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  Skibbereen  in  co.  Cork  regarding  charges  ct 
bribery  in  connexion  with  the  election  of  a  medical  officer 
for  the  Drimoleague  Dispensary. 

The  evidence  taken  at  that  inquiry  was,  in  our  opinion, 
quite  Inconclusive ;  bnt  since  then  the  Crown  has  taken 
the  matter  up,  and  the  charges  of  bribery  against  the 
medical  officer,  his  solicitor,  and  some  other  persons  has 
resulted  in  their  being  returned  for  trial  by  the  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions.  Similar  charges  were  made 
against  one  of  the  defeated  candidates,  but  so  far  the 
Crown  has  not  taken  them  up,  neither  have  any  pro- 
ceedings been  taken  as  the  result  of  the  Limerick 
inquiry. 
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Public  Health  and  Medical  Institutions. 
The  White  Book  on  Ceylon  records  the  fact  that  the 
opening  up  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  for  rubber 
cultivation  is  rendering  the  provision  of  fresh  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  a  matter  of  some  urgency.  There  are 
now  68  hospitals  and  asylums,  in  which  last  year  84,988 
cases  were  treated,  with  11,205  deaths,  the  number  both  of 
esses  and  deaths  being  largely  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
year  preceding.  In  the  General  Hospital  at  Colombo, 
which  has  425  beds,  the  total  number  treated  was  17,115, 
with  2,044  deaths,  while  in  the  previous  year  there  were 
13,044  cases  and  1,234  deaths.  The  reason  of  this  re- 
markable increase  was  mainly  the  prevalence  of  malaria, 
cholera,  and  dysentery. 

In  the  De  Soyza  Bacteriological  Institute  Drs.  Willey 
and  Castellani  were  engaged  in  researches  on  the  haema- 
tozoa  of  vertebrates,  and  special  investigations  were  also 
made  on  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  dysentery.  At  the 
Medical  College,  which  comprises  a  separate  building  for 
women  students,  there  were  103  msdicaland  31  apothecary 
students,  and  post  graduate  courses  to  keep  pace  with 
recent  advances  in  medical  knowledge  were  attended  by 
eleven  medical  officers. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  at  the  beginning  of  1907  was 
estimated  at  3,934,985,  an  increase  of  34  862  on  the 
previous  year.  The  birth-rate  was  57.4  per  mille,  and 
the  death-rate  35.9  ;  a  comparison  with  the  previous 
year  shows  a  decrease  in  the  former  of  1.3  per  mille,  and 
the  very  considerable  increase  in  the  death-rate  of  8.5. 
The  public  health  during  the  past  year  was  not  satis- 
factory. Cholera  occurred  in  every  province  except  the 
Xorth-West,  and  smallpox  in  almost  every  province, 
while  a  serious  epidemic  of  malarial  fever  began  in  April 
after  the  prolonged  drought  and  lasted  till  August,  the 
resources  of  the  hospitals  being  tried  to  the  utmost. 
Quinine  was  regularly  administered  to  school  children, 
as  well  as  to  any  villagers  who  eared  to  take  it,  as  a 
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prophylactic  duriDg  the  unhealthy  season  in  the  worst 
districts.  The  total  number  of  malarial  fever  cases  treated 
in  the  various  hospitals  during  the  year  was  17,252,  with 
2,206  deaths,  and,  of  5,897  admitted  as  suffering  from 
malarial  cachexia,  2,000  died.  Choiera  showed  a  case- 
mortality  of  59.3  per  edit.,  449  dying  out  of  756  attacked, 
and  that  of  enteric  was  26  8,  there  being  615  eases  and 
165  deaths.  Dysentery  was  very  prevalent,  1,649  persons 
succumbing  to  it,  or  more  than  double  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  the  deaths  being  34  4  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked.  L?pro3y  appears  to  be  fairly  stationary,  and 
only  491  cases  were  treated  during  the  year.  Ankylo- 
stomiasis, on  ttie  other  hand,  is  undoubtedly  increasing 
fast.  It  was  originally  confined  to  the  Malabar  coolies  on 
estates,  who  brought  the  disease  from  India,  but  is  now 
reported  as  spreading  in  most  places.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  numbers  of  the  cases  treated  have  been  1,937, 
2.810,  and  3,206,  and  the  deaths  286,  517,  and  788  respec- 
tively. Strong  measures  are  now  needed  effectually  to 
combat  this  disease.    There  were  no  cases  of  plague. 

The  abnormal  amount  of  sickness  in  Colombo  resulted 
in  Dr.  Chalmers  being  appointed  to  investigate  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  in  an  exhaustive  report  at  the  end  of  last 
year  he  showed  the  thorough  sanitation  of  the  city  to  be 
a  work  of  the  most  pressing  necessity.  Colomba  Lake, 
which  is  in  an  insanita  y  condition,  would,  it  is  thought, 
be  best  dealt  with  by  filling  it  up,  though  aesthetic 
reasons  are  against  this,  and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of 
freely  admitting  the  sea  breezes.  The  general  sanitary 
condition  of  Kaady  also  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
the  co;t  of  the  proposed  drainage  scheme  is  at  present 
prohibitive. 
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Hospitals  and  Poulic  Health. 
Until  1815  Gibraltar  was  without  a  hospital,  but  in  that 
year  an  old  building  known  as  the  Blue  Barracks  was 
repaired  and  made  a  civil  hospital,  deriving  its  mainten- 
ance partly  from  public  subscription  and  Government 
grants,  and  partly  from  a  tax  on  flour  and  on  every  vessel 
anchoring  in  the  bay.  It  was  not  till  1888  that  the 
present  hospital  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £24,000.  A  new 
block,  with  separate  wards  for  female  lock  cases  and  pro- 
viding also  accommodation  for  the  nursing  staff,  was 
added  in  1904.  For  many  years— until  1891— the  Spanish 
Government  made  an  annual  grant  of  1,250  pesetas,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
Linea  received  medical  treatment  free  of  charge. 
Although  this  grant  is  now  discontinue,  the  gratui- 
tous treatment  is  still  accorded.  The  small-pox  hospital, 
first  started  in  1834,  has  recently  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  two  small  separate  wards  of  eight  beds  each 
for  military  and  naval  cases  respectively.  There  were  122 
cases  of  small- pox  during  the  year  in  the  hospital  and  of 
these  93  were  discharged  cured  and  eltven  died.  The 
average  residence  of  the  former  in  the  wards  was  forty- 
two  days.  There  has  lately  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  relief  as  outpatients,  for 
while  there  were  only  6,397  in  1904,  in  1905  they  num- 
bered 10,584,  and  last  year  12,367.  Tnere  was  a  daily 
average  of  62  inpatients,  and  the  gross  cost  per  bed  was 
£102,  or  after  deducting  patients'  fees,  £88. 

The  total  population  is  estimated  at  25,140,  of  whom 
6,516  are  military.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Bock  is 
stated  to  he  steadily  improving,  the  death-rate  being  about 
17  per  mille,  as  against  18  1  of  the  preceding  year. 

Hitherto  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
authorities  of  the  French  army  to  the  condition  of  the 
soldiers'  teeth.  Vet  that  this  has  been  a  source  of  con- 
siderable loss  of  service  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1903 
alone  affections  of  the  teeth  were  the  cause  of  1,845  men 
being  sent  to  the  hospital,  the  total  number  of  days  they 
were  on  Hie  sick  list  amounting  to  18  639.  M.  Henri 
Charon,  Tnder-So.netary  of  State  for  War,  has  recently 
issued  a  circular  pfinting  out  the  need  of  reform  in  this 
matter,  and  instituting  bourses  of  instruction  in  dental 
surgery  at  the  Yal-de-Grace  Military  Hospital.  Medical 
examiners  are  instructed  to  make  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  condition  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  of  every  recruit,  and 
record  the  results  on  a  special  form.  Afterwards  the  men's 
t>eth  are  to  be  examined  every  three  months. 
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THE  TERRITORIAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Haldane'a  speech  upon  the  territorial  army 
medical  scheme,  to  my  mind,  amply  proves  that  his 
technical  advisers  thoroughly  grasp  what  the  country 
requires,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  medical  profession  will 
adequately  respond.  Never  before  has  the  medical 
regime  at  the  War  Office  had  more  sympathy  with,  or  so 
thorough  an  acquaintance  and  appreciation  of,  the 
resources  cf  the  volunteer  medical  services.  When  the 
scheme  Is  fully  given,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
antagonism  between  the  principle  of  one  corps  and  a 
regimental  basis  for  the  service.  There  will  be  one  great 
corps — that  is,  a  "  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Territorial," 
or  "  auxiliary  " — that  shall  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  to  which  all  who  now 
hold  medical  commissions  in  the  auxiliary  branches  can 
transfer,  and  all  who  join  in  future  will  be  gazetted. 

The  regimental  basis  will  be  preserved  by  providing 
that  all  who  transfer  or  join  in  the  future  will  have  great 
freedom  and  invariably  be  attached  to  any  unit  they  may 
desire.  This  will  permit :  (1)  A  common  system  of 
seniority  (of  course,  allowing  selection  in  certain 
instances);  (2)  all  higher  commands  open  to  all;  (3)  free 
exchange  for  service  in  any  department  or  unit ;  (4)  one 
general  uniform  ;  (5)  all  having  equal  chance  for  honours. 

With  regard  to  units  for  divisions  each  territorial 
district  will,  as  in  the  regular  army,  have  medical  officers 
posted  to  (a)  units,  (b)  field  ambulances,  (c)  hospitals, 
(d)  sanitary  and  specialities,  (e)  schools  of  instruction, 
(/)  staff.  Under  such  a  scheme  the  Volunteer  Medical 
Services  of  the  present  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
a  corps  co-ordinate  to  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  all  private  ideas  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  merged  into  the  desire  of  becoming  a 
reallyvaluable  national  asset. — I  am,  etc., 

P.  Broome  Giles, 
Commandant  of  the  Volunteer  Ambulance  School 

Bletchley,  Pucks,  of  Instruction. 

October  13th. 


THE   REFERENDUM. 

Sir, — The  discussion  on  this  subject  threatens  to  be 
voluminous,  but  prolixity  and  even  heat  may  be  prefer- 
able to  that  deadly  indifference  with  which  the  members 
of  our  Association  generally  treat  its  business  affairs,  ha 
the  critical  transition  now  taking  place  in  our  constitu- 
tion we  need  waking  up,  and  we  ought  to  follow  with 
intelligence  and  vigilance  the  changes  proposed  before  It 
is  too  late  to  prevent  mistakes  and  perhaps  disaster.  I 
trust  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  criticize  with 
freedom  and  frankness  the  policy  being  pursued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  the  result 
likely  to  follow  if  it  is  successful. 

At  the  outset  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  ability  and  honesty  of  motive  of  these 
men,  and  strictly  refrain  from  any  personal  remarks  calcu- 
lated to  give  them  just  offence. 

To  make  my  argument  clear,  and  save  time,  I  will  put 
my  points  in  the  form  of  propositions : 

1.  That  the  Representative  Meeting  is  not  worthy  of  its 
Name. — It  is  notorious  that  business  meetings  of  Divisions 
are  attended  by  a  mere  handful  of  members — generally  of 
a  few  faithful  officials  and  of  a  sprinkling  of  men  who  read 
the  Journal  spasmodically  and  take  some  interest  in  the 
Association.  At  one  of  such  meetings  the  delegate  is 
elected  by  a  show  of  hands,  without  much  reference  to  his 
fitness,  but  chiefly  to  his  ability  or  willingness  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting.  A  desultory  conversation  takes 
place  on  the  supposed  programme  of  business  which  has 
to  be  discussed  there,  and  from  the  remarks  made,  or 
resolutions  arrived  at,  the  delegate  has  to  pick  up  the  line 
of  conduct  he  is  expected  to  pursue.  If  the  honorary 
secretary  is  a  good  business  man  he  may  give  him 
written  instructions,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  pre- 
cise methods  are  rare,  and  the  delegate  has  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  views  of  the  members  generally. 
To  take  my  own  case,  and  from  inquiry  at  Exeter  I  find 
it  is  not  by  any  means  unusual,  I  was  elected  at  a  meet- 
ing of  12  members  out  of  126.  I  heard  the  business  of  the 
Special  Representative  Meeting  Rnd  the  Annual  Meeting 
discussed.    The  Honorary  Secretary,  with  commendable 
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■  care,  gave  me  in  writing  what  he  understjod  was  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  on  two  or  three  matters,  and  for 
the  rest  I  had  to  guess  the  views  of  my  professional 
brethren.  Before  going  to  Exeter  I  was  asked  to  represent 
another  Division  of  140  members,  the  delegate  chosen 
being  unable  to  go.  He  had  only  received  instructions  on 
one  point,  which  he  communicated  to  me.  After  reaching 
Exeter  I  received  a  letter  from  yet  another  Division  asking 
me  to  represent  it,  and  no  instructions  were  sent.  The 
membership  of  the  last  was  70,  so  that  I  was  supposed  to 
voice  the  opinions  of  some  336  members,  and  only  on  four 
points  received  any  definite  Instructions,  and  these  from  a 
small  portion  of  the  constituency.  The  agenda  was  sent 
to  me  about  a  week  before  the  meeting,  and  I  had  no  time 
to  discuss  It  with  any  of  my  confreres.  On  leaving  for 
Exeter  I  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  I  was  in  a  false 
position.  Responsibility  and  unpreparedness  combined 
to  oppress  me,  and,  ii  it  bad  been  possible,  I  would  have 
thrown  up  my  task  in  disgust.  There  is  no  true  repre- 
sentation in  such  a  case,  and  on  comparing  notes  I  found 
many  who  had  been  quite  as  perfunctorily  elected  and 
instructed.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  Representative 
Meeting  is  not  worthy  of  its  name. 

2.  That  the  Business  of  the  Annual  Meeting  is  not  Satis- 
factorily Conducted. — I  am  not  impugning  the  ability  or 
fairness  of  the  Chairman,  or  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the 
staff.  There  is  too  much  business,  too  many  interrup- 
tions, and  too  little  acquaintance  with  the  work 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  delegates.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  men  there  are  fresh  to  their  duties, 
and  certainly  not  a  half  of  the  representatives 
had  attended  more  than  two  consecutive  sessions. 
Not  only  is  the  agenda  overloaded,  but  new  business  Is 
introduced  not  found  on  that  paper.  Social  functions, 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  provided  for,  broke  in 
on  the  precious  time,  and  a  Council  meeting  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  whole  morning's  waste.  On  the  last  day,  in 
order  not  to  encroach  on  the  more  Interesting  sectional 
meetings  of  Wednesday,  the  sitting  was  prolonged  till 
midnight,  and  the  ha9te  and  impatience  of  the  delegates 
led  to  a  scamping  of  the  work.    The  fitness  of  the  ordinary 

.members,  especially  the  fresh  comers,  to  get  a  proper 
grasp  of  the  business,  and  give  intelligent  votes,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  The  result  of  all  this  rush  and  con- 
fusion is  to  put  the  whole  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
skilful  men,  and,  without  any  intention  of  bringing  a 
charge  of  dishonesty  against  them,  I  submit  that  they  are 
not  entitled  to  claim  that  the  decisions  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  are  truly  the  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the 
meeting,  or  at  least  of  the  Association  they  are  supposed 
to  represent. 

3.  That  the  Leaders  of  the  Representative  Meeting  have 
Misconceived  the  True  Functions  of  the  Association. — I  think 
I  am  quite  justified  in  taking  this  last  annual  meeting  as 
typical  of  the  previous  one3,  and  emphatically  saying  that 
it  is  not  trustworthy  as  the  custodian  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Association.  Yet  this  is  the  body  to  which  the  dralt 
Charter  proposes  to  entrust  the  sole  governing  power 
over  its  affairs.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  misnamed 
and  largely  self-constituted  body,  and  the  influence  of  a 
small,  but  united  and  determined,  section,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Association  has  been  revolutionized  within  the 
last  five  years.  Its  scientific  objects  are  being  rapidly 
subordinated  to  a  more  or  less  open  type  of  "  trade- 
unionism.''  Under  the  impression  that  this  policy  will 
increase  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  society,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  it  a  defence  association,  an  insurance 
company,  a  benevolent  institution,  and  a  political  party. 
All  this  huge  enterprise  is  to  be  developed  on  a  small 
income,  barely  sufficient  for  present  expenses,  and  with 
financial  trouble  threatening  it  in  the  near  future.  Although 
advised  by  counsel  that  the  Association  cannot  incur 
expense  in  prosecuting  in  penal  cases,  the  leaders  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  succeeded  in  getting  a  vote  in 
favour  of  beginning  this  militant  policy  at  once — 
&   policy  both    illegal    and   unconstitutional.     Similarly, 

^at  the  Special  Meeting  in  May  a  vote  was  passed  com- 
mitting the  Association  to  the  absurd  and  impossible 
policy  of  promoting  the  candidature  of  members 
of  Parliament  to  support  our  interests  in  the  political 
sphere.  Thus,  even  before  the  Charter  has  been  obtained, 
we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  costly  and  doubtful  cam- 
paign, for  which  no  provision  has  been  made,  and  the  end 

of  which  may  mean  financial  ruin. 


4.  That  the  Draft  Charter  would  Deprive  the  Council  of 
its  Revising  Functions. — The  only  consolation  I  felt  on 
leaving  Exeter  was  that  a  second  chamber  existed  which 
might  (and  ought  to)  revise  the  hasty  and  half-digested 
business  transacted  there.  Without  some  such  safeguard 
the  Association  is  in  serious  danger  of  shipwreck.  The 
only  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Council  Is  to 
have  an  Independent  body,  not  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  can  check 
any  hasty  or  unwise  legislation.  Now,  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  Charter  clearly  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  that 
independence,  and  reduce  the  Council  to  a  mere  executive 
and  administrative  committee,  such  as  could  be  far  better 
appointed  by  the  Annual  Meeting  from  its  own  members. 
The  provision  to  elect  twelve  of  the  members  of  Council 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  would  secure,  as  it  seems  meant  to 
do,  that  its  decisions  will  not  be  challenged  in  the  future. 
They,  with  the  support  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  their 
back,  would  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  twenty-four 
members  elected  by  the  Branches,  even  if  the  latter  were 
united — a  highly  improbable  contingency.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Council  is  not  representative,  but,  being  con- 
ducted by  ballot,  and  the  voting  papers  issued  to  all 
members  and  returnable  by  post,  the  election  is  far  more 
testing  and  popular  than  that  of  the  so-called  Representa- 
tive Meeting. 

5.  That  the  draft  Charter  would  throw  the  representative 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  men  residing  in  populous 
districts  and  further  weaken  the  country  districts.  The 
interests  of  the  profession  in  cities  are  largely  identical, 
and  require  therefore  fewer  spokesmen.  In  the  scattered 
districts,  on  the  contrary,  these  interests  may  be  varied 
and  even  conflicting,  and  the  possibility  of  being  properly 
represented  is  difficult.  Injustice  and  even  hardship  is 
the  result  of  a  want  of  understanding  of  local  conditions, 
and  yet  this  inequality  will  be  further  accentuated  by  the 
Charter.  In  place  of  seventy  members  of  Council  only 
twenty-four  will  be  elected  by  the  Branches,  and  a  drastic 
slumping  of  them  for  franchise  purposes  will  be  needed. 
In  this  process  the  country  districts  will  suffer  almost 
entirely,  and  many  large  areas  will  be  left  without  repre- 
sentation. It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  members  living 
in  these  will  quickly  withdraw  lrom  the  Association. 

In  conclusion,  I  see  from  Dr.  Larkin's  letter  that  he 
thinks  the  Council  has  been  "  dished,"  and  that  it  is  too 
late  for  them  to  draw  back.  That  may  be  true  of  the 
Council,  but  not  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
generally.  They  have  been  deceived  into  thinking  that 
they  were  being  represented,  and  they  have  no  call  to  fall 
into  the  pit  digged  for  them.  They  can  call  a  halt,  and 
insist  on  further  inquiry  before  going  further  with  the 
Charter.  Meantime  let  the  Divisions  show  by  their  votes 
that  they  will  stand  by  the  majority  of  the  Council  in  its 
belated  attempt  to  resist  the  extinction  of  the  veto  upon 
hasty  and  ill-considered  work. — I  am,  etc, 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  21st.  A.  WALKER. 

Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  that  Dr.  Broadbent  con- 
siders my  remarks  in  your  issue  of  October  12th  "  falla- 
cious reasoning,"  but  would  suggest  that  this  is  possibly 
because  he  has  not  fully  grasped  what  was  referred  to. 

I  was  desirous  to  shorten  my  communication,  and 
therefore  omitted  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
Representative  Meeting  was  only  representative  in  name, 
as  also  to  contrast  it  with  the  Central  Council  as  at 
present  elected. 

One  hears  so  repeatedly  the  statement  made  "  that  as 
the  Division  meetings  in  many  districts  are  so  poorly 
attended,  it  is  wrong  for  any  one  t3  claim  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Representatives  returned  by  them  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  voice  the  wishes  of  the  local 
members,"  that  it  would  seem  desirable  to  consider 
this  question,  especially  as  Dr.  Collier  and  others  have 
made  it  a  reason  for  voting  in  favour  of  a  Referendum 
which  many  consider  unwarranted. 

I  would,  therefore,  as  concisely  as  possible  give  reasons 
for  disagreeing  with  these  pessimistic  conclusions,  and 
afterwards  contrast  the  Representative  Body  and  the 
Central  Council  in  order  to  show  to  the  ordinary  member 
the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

General  Statements. 

1.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  any  society  or 

similar  body  are  actively  interested  in  some  other  direction 
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and  are  content  to  leave  the  conduct  of  that  society  to  the 
25  percent.,  only  supplying  their  share  of  the  funds  required. 
For  the  25  per  cent  to  wait  until  the  75  per  cent,  did  take  any 
interest  would  mean  waiting  for  ever. 

2.  It  Is  an  error  to  state  that  this  75  per  cent,  of  members 
because  they  do  not  come  forward  are  therefore  in  favour  of, 
apathetic  about,  or  opposed  to  any  policy  suggested. 

3.  The  average  attendance  of  even  the  25  per  cent,  of 
members  actively  interested  in  a  society  is  never  beyond 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership. 

4.  If  in  a  meeting  of,  say,  20  members  the  voting  on  aiiy  pro- 
posed policy  is  15  for  to  5  against,  it  can  be  taken  that  were  200 
members  present  the  voting  would  be  150  for  to  50  against. 

5.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  considering  the  ratio  of  the 
voting  in  a  small  meeting  to  estimate  the  opinion  of  the  total 
membership  of  any  socitty. 

6.  If  a  resolution  affecting  the  policy  of  a  society  has  been 
carried  by,  say,  a  three  to  one  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  in  a  meeting  held  after  due  notice  has  been  given  and 
where  an  adequate  quorum  is  a  necessity,  the  members  of  that 
society  can  be  satisfied  that  the  resolution  would  have  received 
support  in  a  similar  ratio  had  every  member  been  present  and 
voted,  quite  irrespective  of  remarks  made  subsequently  by 
non-contents. 

7.  To  give  trne  representation  on  the  council  or  ruling  body 
of  a  society,  every  one  of  its  m.mbsrs  should  represent  exactly 
the  same  number  of  constituents,  or,  where  this  is  impos- 
sible, a  vote  by  card  should  be  taken. 

Now  keeping  these  points  In  view,  we  will  see  how  they 
apply  to  the  resolutions,  arrived  at  ia  a  Division  meeting, 
and  what  weight  such  resolutions  should  carry.  Shortly, 
these  are  the  facta. 

(x)  The  average  attendance  throughout  the  Association  at  a 
Division  meeting  can  be  taken  as  10  per  cent. 

(y)  There  being,  say,  150  Divisions,  it  is  not  overestimating  it 
to  conclude  that  4,000  members  of  the  Association  are  brought 
into  touch  with  the  work  and  take  an  active  iBterest  in  it, 
especially  as  many  Divisions  hold  meetings  In  different  areas 
of  their  districts,  and  thus  come  into  touch  with  considerably 
more  than  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  members. 

(.)  The  Representative  Meeting  therefore  voices  by  its 
124  members  the  opinion  of  these  4,0C0  members,  or  20  per 
oent.  of  the  Association. 

This  being  so,  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  in  view  of 
statements  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  above,  that  we  are  doing 
so  badly  after  all,  especially  considering  the  peculiar  ties 
on  a  medical  practitioner's  time  which  prevent  him 
attending  a  meeting,  however  willing,  to  do  so? 

The  voting  in  May  last  en  the  various  resolutions 
referred  was  as  follows :  Two  were  carried  (that  is,  by 
cries  of  "Agreed  '');  two  were  carried  nem.  ccn.\  two  were 
carried  by  68  votes  to  5;  two  were  carried  with  only 
5  dissentients ;  two  were  carried  with  only  1  dissentient. 

Applying  statement  4  above,  the  deduction  would  be 
that  il  all  the  20,000  members  of  the  Association  could 
have  been  present,  the  voting  in  each  case  would  have 
been  exactly  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  members  should  be 
content  to  acquiesce  In  decisions  arrived  at  if  carried,  as 
these  were,  after  due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
them  by  the  Divisions. 

Finally,  to  contrast  the  "Representative"  Body  and  the 
"Representative"  Central  Council,  as  to  the  truly  repre- 
sentative character  of  which  there  seems  such  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  While  doing  so  there  is  no  intention 
to  hold  the  members  of  the  latter  responsible  for  the 
constitution  under  which  they  find  themselves  placed  : 

"  Representatives"  on  the 

Central  Council  (in  the 

Majority  0/ Cases). 

(a)  The  election  is  now  by 
voting  papers. 


"Representatives"  at  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

(a)  It  will  be  possible  under 
the  Charter  to  elect  these  by 
voting  papers. 

(6)  Can  be  elected  nine 
months  before  they  take  office, 
and  In  this  period  can  be 
trained. 

(c)  The  district  represented 
being  very  small,  the  Repre- 
sentative is  "kDown  by  si^ht" 
or  "  to  speak  to  "  by,  say,  50  to 
75  per  oent.  of  the  Division 
members. 

{d)  They  are  chosen  because 
of  their  interest  in  medico- 
pollUcal  subjects. 


(6)  Are  elected  two  months 
before  they  take  office,  and  no 
training  is  thought  of. 


(<•)  Are  "  known  by  sight  " 
or  "to  speak  to  "  by,  say,  5  to 
25  per  oent.  at  most,  the  dis- 
trict being  vastly  larger. 


{el)  They  are  chosen  pri- 
mal ily  because  of  theirhonour- 
able  professional  position. 


(e)  Their  qualifications  for 
the  post  can  be  discussed  in 
duly  summoned  meeting. 

(/)  They,  as  they  live  in  the 
districts  they  represent,  are 
intimately  acquainted  with 
the  medico-political  pecu- 
liarities aid  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  also  with  the  desires 
of  the  local  profession,  and  are 
not  entirely  dependent  on 
meetings  for  education. 

(g)  They  see  their  consti- 
tuents, in  meetings,  at  least 
ihree  times  a  year  ;  in  some 
cases  ten  or  twelve  times. 

(70  They  have  opportunities 
for  explaining  their  views  on 
medico-political  subjects  to 
their  constituents  at  these 
meetings. 


(«)The  electors  have  no  such 
opportunity  afforded  them. 


(/)  They  are  absolutely  igno- 
rant of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  thedistriet  they  represent 
and  of  the  members  living 
therein. 


(</)They  never    meet   thei? 
constituents. 


(h)  They  never  have  such  an 
opportunity  offered  them,  nor 
do  they  ask  for  it. 


(i)    They    are   directly    In-  (i)  They  never  receive  any 

structed  during  the  year  how  instructions,  nor  do  they  ask 

to  deal  with  subjects  that  will  for  them, 
appear  on  the  agenda  of  the 
meeting. 

O)     On    matters    of    great  (;')  They  are  obliged  to  own, 

moment  they  can  say,  "  I  am  when    taxed,    that    the    idee. 

instructed, "  "  I  am  requested  suggested  "  is  off  their  own 

to  oppose,"  etc.  bat." 

(/.•)  They     report     in     the  (I:)  They  report  to  no  one 

autumn  to  their  constituents,  nor  does  any  Branch  consider 

explain    difficulties,    and    ie-  their  action  at  the  Representa- 

celve    approval    or    otherwise  tive  Meeting  or  on  the  Central 

for  their  votes  given.  Council. 


(I)  Statement    7 
oarried  out. 


above    is        (l)  Statement  7  above  is  noi 
carried  out. 


Yet  Mr.  Stralon  and  his  friendp  have  signed  and  Issued 
a  memorandum  with  the  referendum  stating  "  the 
Central  Council  is  the  most  Representative  Body  In  the 
Association."  Do  they  suggest  that  true  representation 
follows  with  the  increased  size  of  electoral  areaB  and  the 
extra  number  of  votes  that  can  consequently  be  recorded  . 

A  member  of  the  Central  Council  for  the  Glasgow 
Branch  urged  the  Representative  Body  to  vote  in  a  certain 
direction  at  their  meeting  in  July  last,  at  J  all  the  six 
Division  "Rf  presentsttves "  comprised  in  that  district 
voted  straight  against  him.  The  former  owned  he  had  no 
authority  from  his  Branch  for  the  resolution  he  proposed. 

Personally  I  am  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Branch 
Council  for  the  organization  and  ea-ordinating  of  the  work 
of  the  Divisions  they  represent •;  also  in  order  to  decen- 
tralize the  work  of  the  Association  and  to  do  away  with 
central  interference;  but  I  am  convinced  that  had  the 
members  of  the  Central  Council  been  nominated  and 
elected  in  the  past  by  the  Branch  Councils,  possibly  from 
their  own  bodies,  the  present  scheme  to  reduce  Branch 
representation  would  not  have  received  so  hearty  s* 
support  as  it  has  done.  It  1b  because  of  this  that  I  urge 
the  step  Dr.  Broadbent  seems  to  object  to,  which  is  putting 
it  in  the  by-laws  as  permissive  for  any  group  of  Blanches 
to  elect  its  Central  Counoil  member,  if  it  wishes  to,  in  the 
way  suggested  above. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  s.w„  ck  t.  20th.  E.  Rowland  Fothergill. 


THE  LONDON   PROVIDENT  DISPENSARIES' 
COUNCIL. 

Sir, — Public  attention  has  been  frequently  drawn  0? 
late  years  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  out-patient 
departments  of  our  hospitals. 

Not  only  does  this  overcrowding  put  a  great  strain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  hospitals,  and  cause  delay  In  the 
treatment  of  patient",  but,  what  Is  of  far  more  importance, 
it  implies  that  many  persons  who  are  well  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  seek  free  medical  relief  at  the  hospitals  for 
comparatively  trifling  ailments.  Thtir  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  is  diminished,  and  the  hospitals  are  put, 
however  unintentionally  on  their  part,  into  competition 
with  the  local  medical  practitioners. 

The  only  means  of  effectually  combating  this  evil  lies  in 
co-operation  between  the  hospitals  and  provident  dispen- 
saries. 
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A  provident  dispensary  places  efficient  medical  attend- 
ance within  the  reach  of  those  wage-earners  who,  thongh 
they  may  be  unable  to  pay  ordinary  medical  fees,  are  yet 
not  poor  enough  to  justify  them  in  seeking  free  medical 
.  treatment. 

A  provident  dispensary  properly  so-called  should  have  a 
membership  on  the  basis  of  regular  payments  on  insurance 
principles,  a  reasonable  wage-limit  being  fixed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  membership,  and  its  medical  staff  should  be 
sufficient  in  number  to  preclude  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two  practitioners. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  managed  by  a  committee,  upon 
which  the  medical  staff  should  be  represented,  and  a 
properly  audited  balance  sheet  should  be  published 
annually. 

While  there  exist  in  various  parts  of  London  many  ex- 
cellent dispensaries  established  upon  the  principles  I  have 
indicated,  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  well  dis- 
tributed to  be  able  to  undertake  the  treatment  of  the 
respectable  and  provident  poor  of  the  whole  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  these  circumstances  the  London  Provident  Dispen- 
3aries'  Council  has  been  lately  formed  as  the  outcome  of  a 
conference  of  the  provident  dispensaries  of  London. 

Its  objects  are  to  circulate  information  on  the  provident 
medical  movement  among  the  medical  profession  and  the 
public  at  large  and  to  promote  the  establishment  over  the 
whole  area  of  London  of  well- equipped  and  well-regulated 
provident  dispensaries.  It  will  endeavour,  while  pro- 
moting the  independence  and  individuality  of  existing 
provident  dispensaries,  to  promote  co  operation  between 
them,  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  comparing  their 
methods  of  administration. 

It  will  also  endeavour  to  promote  that  co-operation 
between  provident  dispensaries  and  hospitals  which  is 
essential  for  the  relief  of  the  out  patient  departments  of 
the  latter  institutions.  Every  provident  dispensary  of 
London  has  been  asked  to  send  a  representative — medical 
or  lay — to  the  Council,  and  it  is  intended  to  add  a  few  co- 
opted  members,  including  nominees  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  those  who  are  interested  In  existing 
dispensaries,  and  all  who  desire  to  encourage  habits  of 
thrift  and  self-reliance  among  the  poor,  will  endeavour  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  London  Provident  Dispensaries' 
Council.  Further  information  will  be  gladly  supplied  by 
the  honorary  secretary,  Charles  H.  Warren,  and  may 
be  obtained  at  the  temporary  offices  of  the  Council  at 
o,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  W.C.— I  am,  etc, 

H.  A..  Harben, 

Chairman,  London  Provident  Dispensaries* 
London,  W.C.,  Oct.  17th.  Council. 


THE  INSTRUCTION  OP  MIDWlYES. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  Dr.  F.  Knight  for  pointing  out 
the  clerical  error  in  my  address  on  abnormal  labour. 
"  Presentation  "  of  the  cord  is  where  it  is  felt  through 
unruptured  membrane,  and  " prolapse"  of  the  cord  is 
where  it  has  slipped  through  the  rent  when  the  mem- 
branes rupture.  When  the  head  bulges  the  perineum,  and 
each,  pain  increases  the  bulge,  the  head  receding,  in 
between  the  pains,  to  the  same  place  as  before,  so  that  no 
advance  is  made,  a  midwife  should  send  for  assistance  and 
the  doctor  should  deliver  at  once,  preferably  with  forceps. 
It  will  be  found  in  many  such  cases  that  the  cord  is  round 
the  neck  and  the  child  partially  or  completely  asphyxiated. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  quite  another  matter,  Let  me 
add  that  in  some  such  cases  the  cord  is  not  round  the 
neck,and  in  some  cases  where  it  Is  round  the  ne?k  this 
toand-fro  movement  of  the  head  does  not  take  place. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  Dr.  Knight  and  others 
who  have  written  or  spoken  to  me,  agree  that  the  routine 
practice  of  dropping  a  germicide  into  the  eyes  of  every 
newly-born  child  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unnecessary 
measure  ;  and  before  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  become 
as  obsolete  as  routine  vaginal  syringing  after  labour. — 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  W:,  Oct.  19th.  Peter  HORP.OCKS. 


cognizant  of  the  conditions  now  existing  in  the  above 
service,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  proper 
authorities  will  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  its 
contents.  It  is  simply  astounding  to  behold  the  manner 
in  which  medical  officers  of  health  of  high  standing,  both 
by  experience  and  qualification,  have  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  position  and  their  places  given  to  men  of 
neither  experience  nor  qualification,  and  in  fact  in  some 
cases  almost  absolutely  Ignorant  of  public  health  matters. 
That  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced last  Parliament  sitting,  and  passed  the  first  reading, 
requires  to  be  reintroduced  at  the  earliest -possible  time 
and  put  in  force,  there  Is  no  possible  question  of  doubt. — 
I  am,  etc, 
October  22nd.  Efficiency. 

THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  QUACKERY. 

Sir, — I  believe  myself  thataRojal  Commission  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  expose  the  ways  of  the  patent 
medicine  vendors,  and  would  open  the  eves  of  the  public 
to  the  way  that  they  are  exploited. 

Newspapers  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  insertion  of  the 
special  "  news  "  letters  of  the  purvej  ors  of  these  medicines, 
but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  like  to  have  their 
means  of  making  extra  profits  exposed  to  the  public  eye. — 
I  am,  etc., 
Cardiff,  Oct.  17th.  T.  GARRETT  H6RDER. 


THE  DrSORGA.NIZ4.TION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

HEALTH  SERVICE. 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  Journal 

of  October  12th  shows  at  least  that  you,  at  any  rate,  are 


THE  ORTHODIASCOPE. 

Sn?,— I  see  in  the  number  of  your  Journal  for 
September  14th  an  article  on  the  orthodiascope  by 
Drs.  Hugh  Waleham  and  Halls  Dally,  illustrated  by 
representations  of  my  improved  form  of  orthodiascope.  In 
this  article  no  mention  is  made  either  of  myself  as  the 
inventor  of  the  improvements  or  of  the  maker  of  the 
apparatus,  Messrs.  Reiniger,  Gebert,  and  Schall.  I  trust 
you  will  of  your  courtesy  repair  the  omission. 

A  full  description  of  my  orthodiascope  and  its  evolu- 
tion from  earlier  instruments  is  appearing  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray. — 
I  am,  Sir, 

Ead-Nanheim,  Oct.  15tli.  Dp.  FrANZ  M.  GrcjEDEI.. 


UNIYERSITIES_AND    COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY*  OF  OXFORD. 
Romanes  Lecture. 
The  Romanes  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Carzon  of  Kedleston,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  All  Souls' 
College,  Chanoellor  of  the  University,  In  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  on  Saturday,  November  2nd,  at  2.30  p.m.  Subject, 
"Frontiers." 

Philip  Walker  Studentship  in  Pathology. 
Upon   the  nomination  of   Professor  Dreyer,  the   Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Philip  Walker  Studentship  have  unanimously 
elected  to   the  studentship  James  Sholto  Cameron  Douglas, 
B,M.,  Christ  Church. 

Hospital  and  Other  Scholarships. 

Norman  Glover,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  to  a 
Senior  Entrance  Scholarship  in  Science  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Victor  T.  Ellwood,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  has  been 
eleoted  to  the  Theodore  Williams  Medical  Scholarship  at 
Pembroke  College. 

UNIVERSITY  op  CAMBRIDGE. 
Appointments. 
Dr.  Gaskelt.  has  been  elected  »  member  of  the  Senate,   and 
the  following  appointments  have  been  made  : 

University   Lecturer   in     Botany.— fi.    P.     Gregory,    M.A., 
St.  John's  College. 
Demonstrator    in    Botany.— A.   M.   Smith,   B  A.,   Emanuel 

Member  of  (Janera!  Board  of  Studies.— Professor  Sims 
Woodhead. 

Elected  to  Professorship  of  Anatomy.— Dr.  Langley. 

Eleeted  to  Downing  Professorship  of  Medicine.— Dr.  Gaskeli. 

Member  of  State  Medicine  Syndicate.— Dr.  Louis  Cobbett. 

Examiners  in  Pharmacology.-  V*.  Bi  Dixon,  M.A.,  Downing 
College,  and  ProfeseOr  Stockman,  M.D.Edin. 

Examiners  in  General  Pathology.— L  S.  P.  Strangeways, 
M  A.,  Sfe  JohnV  College,  and  J   Ritchie,  M  D.Edin. 

On  October  17th  the  degree  of  D.Sc,  honoris  causa,  was 
conferred  on  Dr.  Emil  Fischer,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Berlin. 
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The  General  Board  of  Studies  will  shortly  proceed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Advanced  Human  Anatomy. 
The  annual  stipend  is  £50.  Aop!irations  should  be  sent  to  the 
Vice- Chancellor  before  Tuesday,  November  5th. 

Freshmen. 
The  number  of  freshmen  who  matriculated  in  the  Senate 
House  on  October  21st  was  1.099,  an  irjcre*se,of  78  over  the 
number  last  year.  In  1900  the  entry  was  SU,  and  there  was 
a  steady  increase  for  the  next  three  years,  averaging  about 
20  a  year.  In  190+  there  was  a  drop  of  2,  but  in  1905  an 
Increase  of  124.  The  School  of  Medicine  also  shows  a  steady 
increase  :  the  number  of  freshmen  registered  «s  medical 
students  was  89  in  190?,  117  in  1905,  122  in  190S,  and  130 
this  year. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

At   a    special   graduation    ceremonial    on    October  19th   the 

following  degrees  were  conferred: 
M.D.— G.  D.  McRie. 

M.B..  Ch.B.  -Aung-Tun  (Burmahl  E.  Banks,  J.  P.  Berry,  F.  V.  N. 
Brace  (in  '.'■  -nr'  1.  T.  Buchan,  R.  A.  Campbell,  W.  G.  Cobb, 
F.  G.  Cowan,  H.  C.  D.  Cross,  P.  S.  Dias,  C.  A.  A.  Dighton, 
Joanna  M.  F.  Drake.  A.  D.  Edington,  B.Sc  ,  R  Edwards,  J.  G. 
Fleming,  S.  Forrest,  HA.  R.  Fraser,  £,.  Gavin,  F.  G.  Harper, 
D.  K.  «enderson,  .1.  M'A.  Hill,  L.  Hnghes,  T.  J.  Hughes. 
Mohamet  A.  Hukk,  H.  B.  Hunter.  M.A  ,  S  Jackson.  Catherine 
Xirk,  M.A..  J.  G.  de  Kock.  R.  II.  Liddell.  G.  L.  Little,  H.  B. 
Low,  G.  H.  Lowe,  G.  J.  Luvt,  B  A.  (second-class  honours), 
T.  Lyon,  J.  Macdiarmid,  J.  F.  Mackay,  Jamesma  J.  Marr,  C.  J. 
van  derMenve,  F.  \V.  Michael,  G.  Q.  Middleton,  A.  G.  Murchison, 
W.  Jlurdie,  il.A.,  A  T.  Paterson.  O.  E  Powell.  Barbara  Richard- 
son. A.  X.  Robertson,  C  F.  T.  Scott.  F.  L  Scott,  H  B  Thomson, 
A.  E.  Tarnbull,  A.  M.  Vlok,  R.  X.  Wallace,  E.  D.  Wilmot. 

At  the  close  of  the  "capping"  ceremony  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir  William  Turner,  said :  Graduates,  you  have  got  yoor 
degrees,  and  we  congratulate  you  on  having  come  to  the  end 
of  your  labours  in  this  direction.  Although  there  are  many 
labours  and  anxieties  before  you  in  your  future  lives,  still  it  is 
something  to  have  accomplished  successfully  one  step  in  yonr 
career.  That  has  been  accomplished  to-day.  This  graduation 
in  October  represents  graduation  not  in  a  single  faculty,  but 
In  many  faculties  in  the  University,  and  in  the  name  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senatus  of  the  several  faculties  to  which  you 
have  belonged  we  congratulate  yon  en  your  success. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 
At  the  statutory  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  October  9th  the  first  business  was  the  election  of 
two  Assessors  of  the  Council.  The  retiring  Assessors  were  Dr. 
Angus  Fraser  and  Dr.  Albert  Westland,  both  of  whom  were 
eligible  for  re-election.  Dr.  Selbie  said  It  was  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  he  proposed  the  name  of  one  of  the  assessors 
whose  term  of  office  had  expired,  but  who  was  eligible  for 
re-election,  and  who  was  willing  to  continue  his  services  if 
desired.  The  name  was  one  which  would  commend  itself  to 
the  General  Council— Dr.  Angus  Fraser.  This  gentleman  had 
been  one  of  their  representatives  for  eighteen  years  continu- 
ously. He  had  thus  sat  from  the  first  iu  the  Univeriity  Court 
as  remodelled  by  the  Universities  Act  of  18S9,  and  had  had  his 
part  to  pta?  in  connexion  with  all  the  changes  for  the  better  or 
the  worse  that  had  b9en  made  on  the  old  curriculum  and 
arrangements.  Dr.  Fraser's  well-known  sagacity  and  states- 
manlike grasp  of  a  situation  commended  him  at  first  to  those 
who  chose  him  as  their  representative,  and  the  confidence 
then  reposed  in  him  had  been  amply  justified.  Dr.  Fraser  had 
hitherto  been  elected  more  especially  by  the  medical  part  of 
the  electorate,  but  he  had  now  established  a  claim  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  other  sections,  and  by  re-electing  him  to  the 
office  of  Assessor  the  General  Council  could  do  honour  alike  to 
him  and  to  themselves,  and  would  entrust  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  to  safe  hands. 

Dr.  Edmond  proposed  the  re-election  of  Dr.  Albert  Westlacd, 
and  both  motions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  ladies  graced  the 
General  Council  meeting  with  their  presence. 

University  Court. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  University  Court  receipt  was 
intimated  of  a  legacy  of  £500  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gillander,  a 
native  of  Aberdeen  and  a  late  Customs  House  officer  in 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  bursary  or  medals  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  Court  remitted  to  the  Senatus 
to  suggest  a  scheme  as  to  the  manner  of  bestowal  of  the 
benefaction. 

Mr.  John  E.  Kesson,  M.B.,  was  appointed  Second  Assistant 
In  Physiology. 

Gift  of  Shelley  MS. 

An  Interesting  Shelley  MS.  has  been  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  This  is  the  Trelawny  MS.  o'f 
Shelley's  lyrio,  The  Magnetic  Lady  to  Her  Patient,  and  it  has 
been  presented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Call  and  Mrs.  Call. 
Ll2utenant-Colonel  Call,  in  sending  the  gift,  refers  to  his  birth 
la  Strathdon  district  of  Aberdeenshire  and  to  his  early 
associations  with  Aberdeen.  Professor  Grierson  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  MS.  and  comparison  with  the  piinted 
texts  of  the  poem,  and  in  a  letter  in  last  week's  A  it'ntteum  he 


states  the  result  of  his  examination.  There  are  various  verbal 
and  other  differences,  which  will  be  noted  with  interest  by 
Shelley  students.  The  MS.  belonged  to  Captain  Trelawny. 
hence  the  name. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects 
indicated': 
Practical  Pharmacy.— T.  E.  Ashley,  C.  X.  Atlee,  J.  J.  Clarke. 

A    \V.  Duncan,  H.  Galloway.  W  J.  Gibson,  A  J.  Graves.  A.  A. 

Henderson.  G.  L.  H.  Johnston.  C.  Y.  Laing.  G.  Llewellyn.  J.  T. 

Llovd,  M.  C.  Mason,  W.  Mathicson,  A.  H.  Owen,  W.  X.  A.  P»ley. 

D.  H.  Pennant,  E.  A.  Pvwell.  M.  Salem,  S.  Sharpies,  K.  H.  E. 

Stevens,  A    F.  Waterhouse,  W.  Watkins,  L.  C.  Watkins-Baker. 

P.  Wells,  F.  St.  B.  Wickham. 
Anatomy   asd    Physiology.— J.    D.    Anklesaria,    J.   P.    Benskin. 

F.  S.  D.  Berry,  T.  R.  Bowen,  S.  L.  Brohier,  J.  .(.  Browu,  L    K. 

Cooper,  W    K.   Cooper,  E.  A.  Coorey.  E.  G.  H.  Cowen,  J.  A. 

Edmond.  B.  C.  Eskell,  E.  L.  Z.  Fickling,  L  Game,  X.  L.  Guil- 
ford, S.  T.  Gunasekara,  A.  H.  James,  T.  h.  James,  M.  M.  Khan. 

S.   J    Lauder,  E.  A.  Lindsay,  J.  P.  Lupton,  C.  Mclver.  C.  R. 

Menon.  C.  Xoon.  R.  J.  Paget,  T.  S.  Rippon.  F.  F.  Saldanha,  E.  G . 

St.anlev,  E.  L.  Sturdee,  J.  S.  B.  Vakil,  C.  R.  B.  von  Braun,  F.  J. 

Williams.  K.  R.  Williams,  H.  A.  Woodruff. 


ROYAL  UNIVERSITY   OF  IRELAND. 
The     following     candidates    have   .been    approved    at    the 
examinations  indicated  -.1 

~~FinaC  Jf7i)~TrBarry,  R.  Chambers,  F.  Coates.  B.A.,  W.  J.  Maguires 
B.A.,  J.  B.  Slaltery,  R.  Steen,  W.  J.  Wilson,  B.A. 
MB..  B.Ch..   B.A.O.—VT.   S.   S.    Holmes,  *tJ.  B.  Lapsley.  tJ.  E.  A. 
Lynham.   B.A.,  *tW.  D.  O'Kelly,  *ttf.    H.   Prentiss.   iJ.  Shaw,: 
*tJ.  A.  Shorten,  B  A.,  »tA.  L.  StevensoD.  J.  H.  P.  Bovd-Barrett, 
E.  B.   Brooke,    M.  F.  Caldwell,    G.  Calwell,    W.  F.  A.  Carson, 
R.  Cox.  B.A.,   J.  Dewar,  M.  L.  Donovan,   B  A.,    J.  J.    Flood. 
C.   E.   L.  HardiDg,    J.  .7.  Fickey,    J.    Borg.i",    J.  B.  Korean, 
J.  Hughes,  F.  Keane,  J.  P.  Kerlin,  R.  R.  Kirwan,  T.  J.  Me&Jlen. 
J.  S.  MrCombe.  W.  McCrcady,   A.  P.  MacMabon,  J.J.  O'Reiltv- 
C.  F.  X-  O'Sullivan,  "D.  T.  Sheehan,  J.  Sinclair,  H.  C.  Swertz. 
t  Upper  Pass.     *  Qualified  to  appear  for  honours  in  one  or 
more  groups  oi  subjects. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH: 
Presidential  Election. 
At  the  annual  meeting    held  on  October  16th    Mr.   Joseph 
Montagu  Cotterill  was  unanimously  elected  rres!dent  for  the 
ensuing  year. 
K       ■<  ~      \The  Fellowship. 

The    following    gentlemen    have    been    admitted    to   the  • 
Fellowship : 

W.  R.  Bacot.  H.  G.  Bennetts,  G.  H.  L.  Fitzwilllams,  .7.  M.  Grah»m, 
W.  E.  Graham.  l>  Lorimer.  P.  McEwan,  W.  L  Robertson,  W.  C. 
Stewart,  S.  M.  Wells.  Dr.  John  Pinkerton,  Honorary  Physician 
to  His  Majesty  the  Kinsr,  Gwydyr  House,  Crieff,  Perthshire,  has 
been  admitted  an  Ordinary  Fellow  without  examination. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
The    following    candidates     have     been    approved    at    the 
examinations  indicated : 

Preliminary.-" 7.  T.  McConkev,  "J.  I.  Pollock,  W.  I.  Adams,  A.  C.  .\ 
Austin,  A.  J.  Bodell,  G.  Bailey.  A.  T.  Cannon,  G.  Campbell,  T.  F. 
Collins,  D.  Dudley,  A.  P.  Flood,  P.- A.  Gardner.  K.  M.  Gordon. 
S.  Griffin,  D.  J.  Healy,  X.  S.  Hood.  T.  Kennedy.  W.  J.  Marmion, 
M.  Meehan,  D.  Murphv,  J.  J.  Murphy,  A.  J.  Patterson,  F.  P. 
Shields,  M.  Seher. 

First  Professional.— M.  L.  Bourke.  F.  E  Fitzmaurice.  J.  M. 
Gilmore,  C.  W.  Joynt.  .7.  Kirker.C.  J.Kelly,  A.  G  J.  Macllwaine, 
B.  Malaher.  B.  Murphy,  D.  McDevit.  B.  Xeary,  A.  J.  Xeilan, 
J.  M.  K.  O'Byrne,  J.  H.  Rishworth,  C.  Roche,  G.  Wilson, 
G.  Young. 

*  With  honours. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 


THE]  MEDICAL    SERVICE   OF   THE    TERRITORIAL 

FORCE. 
In  considering  the  plan  of  organization  for  the  medical 
service  ol  the  territorial  force,  which  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  has 
proposed  and  Mr.  Haldane  has  sanctioned,  the  purpose  of 
the  force  as  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  country 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  general  idea  is  that  the 
regular  army  would  furnish  an  expeditionary  force  for 
service  abroad,  and  it  would  of  course  take  with  it  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  whole  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps ; 
under  such  circumstances  the  territorial  force  would  be 
mobilized  for  home  defenc9  and  in  a  short  time  there 
would  probably  be  an  army  of  say  70,000  men  assembled 
In  various  places  to  defend  the  country  against  threatened 
invasion.  Each  army  would  require  (1)  field  units — that 
is  to  say,  the  medical  organization  of  the  fighting  line: 
(2)  a  general  service — that  is  to  say,  the  medical  units  at 
the  base  and  on  lines  of  communication,  hospitals* 
stationary  and  general,  sanitary  officers  and  dc'puts  fct 
medical  supplies. 
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We  may  leave  the  field  units  out  of  consideration  for 
the  present  and  turn  attention  solely  to  the  general 
service.  At  present  the  volunteer  medical  service  is 
deficient  In  administrative  medical  officers  and  sanitarians, 
and  wholly  without  staffs  for  stationary  or  general  hos- 
pitals ;  a  force  of  70  000  men  would  probably  give  2,000  sick 
in  the  first  few  days,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  so  large  an 
encampment  would  quickly  become  infected  with  various 
diseases,  especially,  if  we  may  judge  from  American  ex- 
perience, with  typhoid  fever.  At  present  there  is  no 
sanitary  department  to  take  prophylactic  measures  or  to 
attend  to  the  general  sanitation  of  a  camp,  neither  is  there 
any  provision  for  dealing  with  the  sick.  The  territorial 
force  would  be  organized  in  divisions  and  each  division 
should  have  its  sanitarian.  The  proposal  is  that  leading 
men  in  the  public  heal  h  service  should  be  asked  in  peace 
to  undertake  that  in  the  event  of  mobilization  of  the  terri- 
torial force  for  home  defence  they  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  on  disease  prevention  in  the  Divi- 
sion to  which  they  would  be  allotted;  the  work  would  be 
of  the  same  nature  as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  every  day 
and  they  would  not  be  aakedto  undertake  so-called  military 
"training.  Next,  with  regard  to  general  and  stationary 
hospitals,  each  would  require  a  staff  consisting  of  an 
administrator,  senior  surgeon,  senior  physician,  and  a 
surgical  and  medical  staff.  The  proposal  Is  that  surgeons 
and  physicians  already  attached  to  civil  hospitals  should 
be  asked  to  give  a  similar  undertaking  to  that  given  by 
the  sanitarians — that  is  to  say,  that  in  case  of  invasion  or 
threatened  invasion  they  would  be  prepared  to  give  their 
assistance.  No  call  for  military  training  would  be 
•made  upon  them  in  time  of  peace,  for  here  again  the 
datie3  they  would  have  to  discharge  would  be  exactly 
similar  to  those  which  they  fulfil  every  day. 

"We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  corps  and  the  training 
of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  are  in  the 
ma'n  as  follows : 

Constitution. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
of  the  territorial  force  shall  consist  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men.  The  ranks  and  designa- 
tions of  the  officers  would  be  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
captain,  lieutenant. 

The  establishment  of  colonels  would  be  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  be  posted  as  administrative  medical 
officer  to  each  division. 

The  establishment  of  lieutenant-colonels  would  be 
determined  when  the  number  of  medical  units  and  other 
posts  In  the  territorial  army  had  been  settled.  The  rank 
of  lieutenant- colonel  would  be  attained  by  promotion  into 
a  fixed  establishment. 

The  rank  of  major  would  be  given  after  eight  and  a  half 
years  as  captain,  and  after  having  qualified  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  later  on. 

Lieutenants  would  attain  the  rank  of  captain  after  three 
and  a  half  years'  service,  having  qualified  in  such  manner 
-as  may  subsequently  be  determined. 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Terri- 
torial Army,  would  be  posted  to  battalions  and  medical 
units,  as  well  as  to  staffs,  and  to  special  appointments 
such  as  sanitarians.  The  establishment  of  medical  officers 
In  battalions  would  not  exceed  two,  ordinarily  not  above 
the  rank  of  major. 

The  total  establishment  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  of  the  corps  would  be  such  as  would 
enable  the  tenitorial  force  on  mobilization  to  be  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  medical  personnel  as  for  regulars. 
The  number  of  non- commissioned  officers  and  men  would 
be  determined  by  the  units  provided  for,  and  by  the 
number  of  sanitary  posts  to  be  filled,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  of  war  establishments  of  the  regular  army. 

Training. 
n  lit  would  be  necessary  that  the  annual  training  should 
vary  according  to  the  requirements  and  according  to  the 
section  (nursiDg,  co  king,  clerical,  and  general  duty)  to 
which  the  personnel  belonged. 

As  a  rule,  the  personnel  of  the  nursing  section  should 
be  required  after  the  "training  on  enlistment"  to  undergo 
"annual  training"  in  hospitals  (civil  or  military)  in 
nursing"  duties  only ;  the  personnel  of  the  cooking 
section  in  hospitals,  civil  or  military,  or  some  other 
suitablejinstitu'.iji,  and  the  clerical  section  in  military 


hospitals  only.  Officers,  as  well  as  members  of  these 
sections  (nursing,  cooking,  and  clerical)  appointed  to 
field  units  should  do  one  annual  training  in  three  in 
camp,  whilst  those  allotted  to  general  or  stationary 
hospitals  should,  as  a  rule,  train  in   hospital. 

In  the  event  of  it  not  being  possible  or  desirable  for 
individuals  (officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  or  men) 
or  sections  allotted  t>  field  medical  units  to  train  annually 
in  camp,  the  course  laid  down  for  hospitals  might  be 
carried  out  in  lieu. 

The  general  duty  section,  whether  allotted  to  general 
or  stationary  hospitals  or  field  units,  should  not  train  In 
hospital  more  than  once  during  each  period  of  engagement 
(four  years). 

All  ranks  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  required  to  pass 
for  promotion  under  conditions  similar  in  principle  to 
those  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  exception 
being  that  the  certificate  of  education  and  dispensers' 
examination  need  cot  be  compulsory. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  training  on  enlistment  and  the 
annual  training,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  schools 
in  various  commands.  The  number  of  these  schools 
would  depend  upon  local  requirements.  As  a  rule,  they 
should  be  established  in  connexion  with  the  head  quarters 
of  the  companies  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (Volunteers) 
now  existing. 

Training  of  Officers. 

Concerning  training  in  general,  this  much  may  be  said  : 
that  the  officers  intended  for  stationary  and  general 
hospitals  could  (alter  a  little  preliminary  training — say, 
within  the  scope  of  the  "p"  certificate  now  given  to 
volunteers)  learn  all  that  was  required  of  them  in  the 
military  hospitals  and  in  the  above-mentioned  schools. 
Attendances  at  these  hospitals  and  schools  for  limited  and 
not  continuous  periods  should  therefore  count  as  training. 
Those  intended  for  field  units  (the  class  now  In  the 
R.A..M.C.  companies  of  volunteers)  should  either: 

(a)  Go  into  camp  each  year,  or,  when  not  for  annual  camp, 

(6)  Go  through  certain  course  of  instruction  in  their  own 
schools  or  in  selected  military  institutions. 

Those  of  all  classes  who  hold  the  certificate  "p.s."  or 
a  recognized  hospital  appointment,  and  are  not  attached 
to  combatant  or  medical  units,  might  be  allowed  (not  com- 
pelled) to  come  up  every  third  year,  either  for  camp  or  for 
school  course. 

Training  of  N.C.O.'s  and  Men. 
With  regard  to  the  training  of  N.C.O.'s  and  men,  the 
corps  would  require : 

Male  nurses ...    N.C.O.'s  and  men. 

Clerks     ...  ...  ...    N.C.O.'s  and  men. 

Cooks      ...  ...  ...    N.C.O.'s  and  men. 

General  duty        ...  ...    N.C.O.'s  and  men. 

Male  nurses  could  be  trained  in  military  or  civil  hos- 
pitals, but  clerks  can  only  be  trained  In  military  hospitals. 
Cooks  should  receive  part  of  their  training  in  military 
hospitals.  

[From  a  Correspondent.] 
There  are  two  essential  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  scheme  for  the  medical  service 
of  the  territorial  force  is  to  prove  a  success  : 

1.  The  organization,  inoluding  the  training  of  the  per- 
sonnel, must  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  war  service. 

2.  The  personnel  and  material  (stores,  inclnding  surgical 
applianses  and  drugs,  tools,  transport  and  horses,  etc  )  must 
be  obtainable,  when  required,  both  for  training  and  for  war 
mobilization. 

The  military  advisers  of  the  Government  may  be 
trusted  to  decide  what  are  the  requirements  for  war, 
though  they  may  not  be  equally  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  which  most  civilians,  and  especially  medical 
men,  find  in  getting  the  necessary  time  for  training  In 
military  duties.  It  is  ma'nly  in  the  second  consideration 
mentioned  above — namely,  obtaining  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel— that  difficulties  may  be  encountered. 

It  would  be  futile  to  discuss  whether  the  medical 
organization  of  the  volunteer  force— which  is  presumably 
the  material  from  which  the  territorial  army  is  to  be 
evolved— Is  suitable  for  the  new  home  defence  army,  for 
the  volunteer  force  never  had  a  medical  organization 
based  on  war  requirements.  It  was  one  of  the  constant 
complaints  of  all  branches  of  the  volunteer  force  that  i. 
never  was  organized  ai  a  possible  fighting  machine. 
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Without  precise  knowledge  of  the  organization  oi  the 
territorial  army  and  the  exact  duties  which  it  is 
intended  to  lulfil  on  mobilization  it  is  impossible  to 
attempt  to  define  the  details  of  a  suitable  medical 
organization. 

There  are.  however,  some  general  principles  which  must 
to  some  extern  determine  the  kind  of  medieai  organization 
which  will  be  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
force.  In  the  first  place  the  territorial  army,  to  be  of  arry 
value  as  a  fighting  f  jrce  must  be  trained  in  its  duties  during 
peace.  Since  the  individual  members  of  the  fcrce  are 
volunteers— at  least  in  the  sense  of  voluntarily  joining  the 
force — and  have  to  e*rn  their  livelihood  by  civil  employ- 
ment, their  training  in  military  duties  must  take  place  at 
such  times  as  least  interitre  with  their  work.  Evenings, 
half-holidays,  bank  holidays,  and  a  week  or  two  of  annual 
holiday,  represent  the  fill  opportunities  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  will  constitute  the  force.  If  this 
force  is  to  be  efficiently  trained— and  if  it  is  not  it  will  be 
a  source  of  danger  rather  than  of  safety— training  willhave 
to  go  on  all  through  the  year  for  individuals  and  small 
units ;  the  larger  units— divisions,  etc.— meetirjg  for 
combined  training  at  the  annual  camp. 

The  medical  organization  must  provide  for  the  examina- 
tion of  recruits  and  for  the  necessary  attendance  of 
medical  officers  and  orderlies  at  range  firing,  gun  drill, 
mounted  drills,  and  all  such  dutiea,  which  are  never  free 
from  risk  of  accident,  and  are  more  dangerous  when  the 
men  are  untrained  or  only  partly  trained.  In  the 
volunteer  force  It  was  found  advisable  for  each  unit  which 
had  to  do  part  of  ita  .training  independently  to  have  its 
own  medical  arid  ambulanv-e-aid.  And  it  would  seem 
desirable — for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  made  a 
partly  regimental  medical  organization  necessary  for  the 
volunteer  force — to  have  one  or  more  medical  officers  and 
some  trained  ambulance  orderlies  attached  to  each 
battalion,  battery,  or  squadron.  Though  each  such  unit 
would,  when  mobilized,  still  require  its  own  medical 
officer  and  ambulauce  orderlies,  it  would  not  then  need  so 
many  of  either  as  during  peace,  since  volunteer  medical 
officers  and  orderlies  cannot. possibly  attend  all  drills  and 
oaradea  of  their  unit,  and  regimental  medical  details 
therefore  require  to  be  duplicated  during  peace  for  train- 
ing duties.  Provision  must  be  made  in  the  scheme  of 
organization  for  utilizing  the  excess  of  the  regimental 
medical  details  on  mobilization. 

When  the  various  regiments,  etc.,  are  acting  in  larger 
units,  such  as  divisions,  ambulance  units  (field  hospitals) 
are  required ;  these  must  be  organized  and  trained  as 
units  dnrtDg  peace.  As  the  force  is  to  serve  only  in  this 
country,  civil  hospitals  may  be  relied  upon  as  general  and 
base  hospitals.  The  ambulance  units  should,  however,  be 
pure'y  military  organizations. 

It  would  thus  seem  desirable  that  the  scheme  should 
provide  a  regimental  as  well  as  a  departmental  organiza- 
tion. There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  may  be  relied  upon  to 
induce  the  members  to  do  what  they  can  to  ensure  the 
success  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  decided  upon.  It  is, 
irowever,  somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  will  he  possible 
for  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  professional  \fork  to 
give  up  the  necessary  time  far  training  in  the  military 
duties  without  which  their  usefulness  with  an  army  in 
the  field  irould  be  materially  impaired.  Even  the  neces- 
sary duties  wish  comba'ant  units  during  the  training  of 
these  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  time  Which  the  busy 
practitioner,  would  find  it  difficult  to  spare.  The  almost 
nominal  service  which  used  to  be  given  by  the  old- style 
volunteer  regimental  doctor  would  not  sufficefor  a. force 
which  wa& seriously  intended  to  be  trained  for  use  as, an 
-army  of.deiejrrce  in  time  of  war. 

The  individual  -inidiCRLofficerSrf  nurses,  and  orderlies 
r—  should  ta  trained  in  teeir  duties  as  components  of  a 
military  organization  ;  fric'.ion  and  possible  disaster  may 
result  from  any  attempt  to  carry  ous  the.  mecHeaLwork  of 
a  military  force  on  active  service  by  purely  civilian 
medical  men.  and  nurses.  .Thus  a  sufficient  number 
must  be  enrolled  or  enlisted  in  the  territorial  force 
-dinting  psaee,  and  these  must  be  prepared  to. giv.-  up 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  training  with  their  different 
ambulance  units.  How  are  the  necessary  medical  men 
and  nurses  to  ba  induced  to  come  forward  for  military 
training  and  duty  ?  If  military  service  is  not  recognized 
as  one  ot  the  obligations  of  citizenship  which   may  if 


necessary  be  enforced,  it  must  be  made  sufficiently 
attractive  to  appeal  to  a  large  enough  number  to  keep  up 
the  establishment. 

To  the  business  man,  clerk,  artisan,,  and  labourer,  the 
change  of  work  and  environment  make  soldiering  some- 
thing of  a  relaxation,  and  the  annual  camp  provides 
.  int  holiday  at  little  or  no  expense.  Medical  men, 
nurses,  and  dispensers  who  join  the  territorial  force  as 
such  give  to  the  State  not  oniy  the  time  occupied  in 
military  duties,  but  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  by 
which  they  earn  their  live  ihood.  There  is  no  change  of 
work  to  attract  them  to  soldiering,  nor  can  they  thus  get 
the  much-needed  relaxation  from  medical  work.  On 
mobilization  the  medical  officers  would  lave  to  leave 
their  practice  for  months,,  end  there  are  those  who  have 
learcei  by  experience  that  whatever  may  be  the  duration 
oi  a  civilian  medical  officer's  service  with  aa  army  in  the 
field,  twice  as  longa  period  will  probably  elapse  after  his 
return  before  he  has  regained  the  patients  he  has  lost  by 
his  absence. 

Can  a  medical  man  in  practice  afford  to  place  himself 
in  fee  position  to  be  liable  to  be  called  away  from  his 
practice  under  such  circumstances,  whilst  his  less  patriotic 
or  more  shrewd  neighbour  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  absence? 
It  may  be  argued  that,  since  the  territorial  army  is  from 
its  very  obj*  ct  only  liable  for  service  in  this  country  in 
time  of  national  darrger,  business  of  all  kinds  will  then  be 
disorganized  in  consequence  of  the  emergency  which  has 
necessitated  the  mobilization  of  the  force.  Thus  the 
members  oi  the  force  would  lose  little  by  their  absence 
from  work.  This  may  be  to  some  extent  true  for  the 
ordinary  members  oi  the  force,  but  will  have  little  applica- 
tion to  the  medical  man.  ft  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  primary  object  of  an  tfficient  territorial 
army  is  to  prevent  invasion  rather  than  to  resist  it,  and 
the  more  efficient  this  force  the  less  will  be  the  risk  of 
invasion  and  consequent  panic.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
members  of  the  territorial  army  learn  the  business  0? 
soldiericg,  and  therefore  the  more  time  they  spend  in 
.training,  the  greater  the  security  of  trade  in  the  country. 
This  securiiy  e.-m  only  be  maintained  in  time  of  war  by 
having  the  territorial  army  mobilized;  and  though  in  such 
case — ,'hanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force — the  general 
business  of  the  country  may  go  on  uninterruptedly,  the 
men  by  whose  efforts  and  patriotism  this  is  rendered 
possible  will  suffer  by  not  being  able  to  attend  to  their 
own  affairs. 

But  there  is  also  the  possibility — nay,  the  probability — 
that  the  territorial  army  may  be  mobilized,  apart  from 
any  fear  of  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  the  regular  troops 
are  required  for  a  campaign  abroad  (as  in  1900  2)  In  such 
case,  again,  the  members  of  this  force  will  be. the  chief 
persons  to  suffer  Joss,  for  they  will  be  unable  to  attend  to 
their  civil  occupations. 

The  disadvantages  above  alluded  to  would,  of  course, 
apply  to  all  members  of  the  territorial  army,  and  not  ODly 
to  the  naedioal  branch,  of  that  force.  It  is,  however,  the 
professional  man,  whose  personal  attention,  is  essential  ro 
suoce-s  in  his  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood,  who  would 
ifinrTer  in  greatest  measure  from  his  enforced  absence. 

The  objeet  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  discourage, medical 
men  from  joining  the  medical  service  oi  the  territorial 
army;  on  tte  contrary,  the  obligations  of  patriotism  should 
be  recognized  by  all.  These  notes  point  out  certain  diffi- 
culties which  confront  the  military  authorities.  Training 
in  military  medical  duties  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
.medical  men  who  are  to  be  employed  with  troops  on 
active  service,  and  there  is  danger  in  any  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  medical  services  of  the  territorial  force 
by  merely  keeping. a  roll  of  dootois  and  nurses  who  would 
be  willing  to  j<  u  tne  force  on  mobihzation.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  training  and  seivice  of  medical  officers 
of  the  territorial  force  will  impose  considerable  sacrifice 
on  those  who  andertake  tihsse  du  ies,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
fch*t  the  MttiPtiMw  will  be  oi?rxse.l  to  offer  adequate 
inducements  (pecuniary,  municipal,  political,  or  other- 
wise) to  recompenne  those  who  are  willing  10  offer  their 
services. 

rCES  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
it  is  hoped  will  furnish  a  common 
■  officers    of    the    medical    depart- 

ments cf  the   Uoyal  iNavy,  of  the  army,  and  of   India 
.and    the  auxiliary    forces,    held    its    first   meeting   by 
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permission  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  on  October  10th  at  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College.  Altogether,  some  eighty  members 
of  the  new  Society  were  present,  and  were  addressed 
by  its  first  President.  Sir  Hluiikrt  Ellis,  Medical  Director- 
general  of  the  Navy.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
Sooiety  was  non-official  in  character,  although  it  had  been 
essential  that  in  the  earlier  consultations  as  to  its  founda- 
tion the  heads  of  the  services  should  be  consulted.  Its 
idea  was  to  bring  together  medical  officers  of  different 
services  periodically,  and  enable  them  to  exchange  ideas 
and  detail  their  own  experiences,  and  by  so  doing  increase 
their  interest  in  their  work  and  enable  them  to  render 
more  worthy  service  to  the  Empire.  The  naval  medical 
officer  when  afloat  found  himself  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  men  who,  like  himself,  !m4  as  theft?  home  an  unstable 
tenement  which  was  anything  but  a  model  hygienic 
dwelling,  and  it  required  the  exercise  of  the  mo3t 
scrupulous  cleanliness  aud  the  strict  use  of  such  mews  of 
veDtilation  as  were  available  to  maintain  a  -fair  average  of 
health.  The  outbreak  of  zymotic  disease,  on  board  Ship 
was  likewise  a  difficulty  to  be  factd  sometimes.1  The 
medical  officer  of  the  army  worked  under  other  con- 
ditions, but  had  similar  obstii  le3  to  overcome. 
Each  had  In  his  different  sphere  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  observation,  and  each  should  be  able 
to  bring  his  experience  to  complement  the  other's 
knowledge.  The  IndUn  medical  offictr  from  his  experi- 
ences among  a  teeming  native  population,  added  to 
his  often-varied  duties,  could  bring  something  further  to 
their  councils  and  debates!  No  Indian  medical  officer  need 
be  deterred  from  joining  their  raDks  by  the  fear  of  limita- 
tion of  subjects.  Moreover,  it  was  hoped  to  welcome 
Colonial  medical  officers  at  the  monthly  gatherings,  and 
to  profit  by  the  knowledge  and  information  they  gained 
by  permanent  residence  ia  Various  countries  with  which 
the  Society's  members  had  as  a  rule  only  slight  acquaint- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  medical  officers  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  would  be  able  to  bripg  an  impartial  criticism  to 
bear  upon  the  discussions.  In  this  way  each  could  supple- 
ment the  other's  experience  and  a  common  fund  of  know- 
ledge would  result.  On  financial  atrf  other  grounds  it  had 
not  been  considered  desirable  to  make  the  Society  a  section 
•of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mrdicine.  Its  first  aim  should 
be  to  enrol  as  members  as  laTgn  a  number  of  officers 
as  possible  ;  in  fact,  to  attract  to  itself  every  medical 
officer  holding  a  commission  in  His  Majesty's 
naval  and  military  forces';  The  next  step  would 
be  to  start  local  branches  abroad,  where  the  size  of 
the  station  was  suitable.  For  the  present  it  would  be 
quite  impolitic  to  start  branches  at  home  stations.  It 
would  sap  the  strength  of  the  central  organization  before 
that  strength  was  assured,  The  length  of  time  occupied 
-la  reading  a  paper  should  be  limited  to  half  an  hour,  so 
that  time  might  be  given  for  debate  and  criticism  and  for 
the  exhibition  of  objfcts  o?  interest.  At  present  arrasge- 
ments  had  been  made  for  'publishing  the  papers  'read  at 
the  meetings  in  the  Joitriial  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  but  the  Society  should  aim  at  the  publication  of 
papers  and  transactions  in  a  periodical  of  its  own;  issued 
quarterly,  if  not  monthly.  This  would  act  as  a  bond 
between  the  various  members  of  the  Society  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  difficult?  in  HflB  way  would  be  chiefly 
financial,  but  he  hoped  some  dtfi  rite  conclusion  might  be 
reached  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  December.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  various  points  connected 
with  the  Society  were  considered,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nating with  an  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest  In  the 
Pathological  Laboratory. 


examination  will  be  permitted  to  deduct  from  their  actual  age 
any  period  of  service  in  the  field  after  October  1st,  1899,  which 
they  could  reckon  towards  retired  pay  and  gratuity,  if  such 
deduction  will  bring  them  within  the  age  limit.  The  presence 
of  candidates  will  be  required  in  London  from  January  28th. 


ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
We  understand  thaf,  at  the  forthcoming  examination  for 
commissions  in  the  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service,  to  be  held 
on  November  lUh,  fifteen  vacuities  will  be  filled  byqualifying 
candidates.  It  is  necessary  that  inteiding  candidates  should 
apply  at  an  early  date  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
An  examination  for  not  fewer  tiiau  thirty  commissions  in  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  will  be  !'c!i  en  January  20th,  19C8, 
and  following  days.  Applications  to  ccmoete  should  he  made 
to  the  Secretary,  War  Offide,  London,  S  W-,  not  later  than 
January  20th,  on  which  date  the  list  will  be  closed.  Candi- 
dates who  are  over  the  regulated  limit  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
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The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico- ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Centra!  Ethical 
Committee. 


CLUB  CERTIFICATES  AND  QUACK  TREATMENT. 
F.R.C.S.  was  consulted  afewwetksago  by  a  patient  suffering 
from  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  of  some  duration.  He  advised 
an  operation  without  delay,  and  instructed  the  patient  to  go 
into  the  hospital.  The  patient  has  since  come  to  him  for  a 
certificate  for  a  friendly  society  having  put  himself  undtr 
the  care  of  a  popular  quack  cancer  curer  instead  of  going 
intothe  hospital.  F.E'C.S  hasrefused  to  give  this  certificate! 
Was  this  the  proper  course  to  take  ? 

*,-:*  Yes,  unless  he  is  the  medical  officer  to  this  society. 
In  the  latter  case  he  shonlo  certify,  but  inform  the  society  that 
the  member  has  refused  to  follow  his  advice,  and  has  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  an  unqualified  practitioner. 


JlteMto-ltgd. 


MOTORS  AND  MEDICAL  MEN. 
At  the  South- Western  Police  Court  last  wetk  a  case  was  heard 
in  which  a  medical  man  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  driving  a 
motor  oar  at  an  excessive  speed,  alleged  to  be  twenty-eight 
miles  an  hour,  at  Park  Side,  W.rabledou  Common.  The  action 
was  brought  against  the  chautl'  ur,  whose  master  stated  that 
he  had  received  an  urgent  message  to  visit  a  patient  who  was 
very  ill ;  under  these  circumstances  he  was  not,  he  thought, 
exceeding  his  rights  in  directing  his  driver  to  go  fast.  The 
case  was  dismissed,  the  magistrate  remarking  that  if  he  were 
taken  ill  he  should  wish  the  doctor  to  arrive  promptly.  The 
view  thus  indicated  is,  we  befieve,  much  the  same  in  principle 
as  that  taken  by  the  authorities  in  Franc9  and  America  with 
regard  to  m<-:dical  man  driving  in  the  discharge  of  their  profes- 
sional duties,  even  if  exception  in  their  favour  has  not  been 
introduced  into  the  published  regulations  regarding  motor 
traffic.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  the  profession  as  a 
whole  desires  this  exceptional  treatment,  or  that,  the  precedent 
now  established  in  England  shall  be  followed  by  magistrates 
generally.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  a  medical  man  should 
reach  his  patient  promptly,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  by 
drivingatau  excossiveepeed  he  will  usually  arrive  at  his  easeany 
earlier.  Apart  from  the  increased  probability  of  his  being 
arrested  by  an  accident  he  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  a  polios 
officer,  who  cannot  always  be  expected  to  distinguish  at  sight 
the  motor  car  of  a  medical  man  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
individual.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  medical  men  as 
a  rule  will  not  be  temp*.*  d  by  this  case  to  drive  at  a  higher 
speed  than  usual,  for  in  the  long  run  if  they  do  so  the  public 
■'ainly  suffer  and  their  patients  will  not  always  benefit 


CORONERS  AND  MEDICAL  FEE^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cornwall  County  Council  Finance  Com- 
mittee at  Truro  on  October  22od,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  A.  de  Castro  Glubb,  county  coroner,  Llskeard,  regarding 
the  deduction  made  from  his  last  quarter's  aceount  of  fees 
paid  to  medical  officers  In  respect  of  an  inquest  at  Callington. 
The  chairman  stated  that  £2  was  d<  ducted  from  Mr.  Glubb's 
account  on  the  ground  that  four  medical  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned by  the  jury.  In  looking  into  the  Coroners  Act,  the 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury'  was 
only  empowered  to  summon  two.  Mr  Glubb  wrote  that  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Local  Government  B  >ard  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Section  31  and  Subsection  3  of  the  Coroners  Act 
did  not  preclude  the  coroner  from  ca'ling  additional  medical 
evidence  if  he  thought  it  necessary  He  begged  to  give  no'iee 
of  appeal  of  the  surcharge  to  the  L  o3i  Government  Board.  The 
chairman  said  that  Mr  Cowlard,  clerk  to  the  rounty  Council, 
had  advised  thtvt  undoubtedly  the  coroner  had  power  himself 
to  call  additional  medical  evidence,  but  the  powers  of  the  jury 
were  cocrined  to  summoning  two.  The  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned, not  at  the  reqnest  of  the  coroner,  but  at  the  request  of 
iry,  and  certificates  of  the  jury's  action  were  put  lu.  Mr. 
CoBiard's  advice  was  trat  they  should  bb  to 

appeal  so  that  the  subject  might  be  settled,  and  this  was 
agrBed  to. 
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POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
A  Council,  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  9,  Coptball 
Avenue  on  October  15th.  Surgeon-General  Evatt,  President  of 
the  Association,  was  present,  aDd  Dr.  Balding,  J.P. ,  Chairman 
of  Council,  presided.  Among  the  matters  discussed  by  the 
Council  were  the  following : 

A  Workhouse  Medicil  Officer  had  consulted  his  Board  of 
Guardians  as  to  an  operation  on  a  pauper  patient  in  a  "scat- 
tered home."  He  was  instructed  by  the  Clerk  to  send  the 
patient  into  the  local  hospital,  but  on  his  own  authority  ordered 
the  same  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  where  be  operated 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  an  outside  practitioner,  who 
administered  the  anaesthetic.  He  had  since  applied  to  the 
guardians  for  a  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  anaesthetist.  This  had 
been  refused,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  justified 
in  the  action  he  took  and  could  claim  the  fee.  The  Council 
thought  not.  Had  he  taken  the  same  course  without  asking 
for  instructions  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 

A  Poor-law  Medical  Officer  inquired  if  compensation  could 
be  claimed  for  the  determination  of  one  of  his  Poor-law  offices 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Council 
wereof  opinion  that  no  compensation  could  be  claimed,  but 
that  if  a  Poor-law  officer  holding  two  offices  had  one  of  them 
determined,  and  could  claim  to  retire  under  the  Superannua- 
tion Act,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so,  as  he  might  then 
claim  his  pension  on  the  emoluments  derived  from  both  offices, 
which  he  could  not  do  at  a  later  period. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  was  also  drawn  to  a  report  in 
the  Stair or  dshire  Sentinel  of  a  meeting  of  the  Stoke  Guardians, 
In  which  one  of  the  guardians  spoke  about  the  shilling  fee  paid 
to  the  public  vaccinator  for  visits  to  offer  to  vaccinate,  as  if  it 
were  a  gratuity  payable  according  to  the  number  of  births 
registered  in  his  district.  The  Honorary  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  pointed  out  the  injustice  done  to  public  vaccina- 
tors by  such  random  statements,  and  detailed  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done  for  this  shilling  fee.  He  bad  contended  that 
instead  of  being  an  overpayment,  it  was  really  inadequate  for 
the  -work  done. 


COUNTY    COUNCILS  AND    MEDICAL    INSPECTION    OF 

SCHOULS. 
The  Somerset  County  Council  has  rejected  by  41  votes  to  37 
the  recommendation  of  its  Sanitary  Committee  to  appoint  a 
county  medical  officer  of  health.  The  Sanitary  Committee 
was  moved  to  make  the  recommendation  at  this  time  by  the 
County  Education  Committee,  which  had  pointed  out  that  the 
new  statutory  requirements  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  and  the  extent  to  which  epidemic  disease 
prevails  in  public  elementary  schools  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  committee  should  have  permanent  medical  expert 
advice.  The  Sanitary  Committee  regarded  the  appointment 
as  desirable  also  for  trie  general  sanitary  welfare  of  the  county. 
The  discussion  disclosed  the  usual  confusion  of  ideas.  One 
member  considered  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  children 
should  have  measles  and  other  infectious  diseases  as  young  as 
possible  ;  another  thooght"that  a  county  medical  officer  of 
health  would  try  to  make  the  county  council  do  more  work 
in  public:  health  and  thus  lead  to  further  expenditure; 
another  member  asked  bow  one  man  could  inspect  7,000 
children  ;  and  so  on.  A  medical  officer  to  a  County  Education 
Committee  could  not  of  course  inspect  a!l  the  school  children 
in  the  county,  and  the  principle  advocated  by  some  speakers 
cf  emplojing  general  practitioners  in  the  locality  to  do  this 
work  is  thoroughly  sound  ;  but  the  Education  Committee 
requires  an  expert  adviser  to  organize  the  work  and  to  analyse 
the  reDorts  fronn  various  districts.  A  county  council  most 
undoubtedlv  needs  a  county  medical  officer  to  advis9  It  on 
general  public  health  questions  —  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Acts,  for  example,  and  many  others;  It  13 
the  truest  ecoi  omy  in  the  long  run,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  sooner  or  later  the  legislature  will  make  the  appointment 
of  such  an  efficer  compulsory. 


THE  HINCKLEY  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  AND  ITS 
MEDICAL  OFFICER. 
For  more  than  seven  years  the  Infirmary  accommodation  of 
the  Hinckley  Union  has  been  both  inadequate  and  insanitary. 
in  July.  19C0,  the  inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
ieported  that  the  provision  made  for  a  population  of  ovtr 
20  000  consisted  of  a  small  building  of  two  floors  containing 
Bixteen  beds,  tight  on  the  male  side  and  ei^ht  on  the  female  ; 
that  iu  consequence  during  the  winter  months,  cases  of  sick- 
ness had  to  be  treated  In  the  main  building  intended  only  for 
healthy  inmates,  and  that  somo  bad  even  died  there;  that 


there  were  no  proper  sanitary  conveniences  Inside  the  build- 
ing, no  bathing  arrangements,  nor  a  proper  lot  water  supply. 
Nothing  having  apparently  been  done  in  the  meantime  to 
remedy  these  defects,  the  medical  officer  in  his  last  half-yearly 
report  pointed  out  that  the  infirmary  had  been  overcrowded 
with  men  for  over  two  years  ;  that  all  female  patients  had  to  be 
treated  in  the  workhouse,  there  being  no  room  for  them  in  the 
infirmary;  that  the  sick  had  suffered  from  the  nursing  staff 
being  Insufficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  matron 
being  the  only  member  with  hospital  training,  and  there  being 
no  night  nurse  to  lcok  after  some  forty-five  sick  persons 
scattered  over  the  workhouse ;  that  in  consequence  of  these 
conditions,  patients  were  deterred  from  seeking  admission  and 
exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  interested  and  ignorant  persons  out- 
side, so  that  when  admitted  many  of  the  old  and  demented 
patients  were  found  to  be  filthy,  bruised,  neglected,  and  even 
gangrenous.  That  the  maternity  ward  was  in  an  Inaccessible  part 
of  the  workhouse,  distant  from  the  nurse  and  infirmary,  and; 
that  isolation  wards  were  required  for  infectious  and 
contagious  cases,  and  also  for  mental,  syphilitic,  and  itch 
cases. 

When  this  report, came  before  the  guardians  it  was  much 
criticized,  one  guardian  remarking  that  he  thought  the  Board 
should  have  the  power  to  prevent  any  of  their  officials  making 
euch  a  damaging  report.  It  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Barrett 
should  be  asked  to  attend  the  next  Board  meeting  to  explain 
his  report,  which  he  did,  but  without  apparently  being  able  to 
convince  the  guardians  that  it  is  the  existence  of  the  facts 
detailed  In  his  report  that  Is  damaging  to  them.  In  the  end  it 
was  resolved  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  question  for 
twelve  months,  until  it  was  ascertained  what  was  going  tc 
be  done  about  old-age  pensions.'  The  present  infirmary, 
it  was  Eaid,  had  lasted  sixty  years  and  could  go  on  a  little 
longer. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Local  Government  Board  does 
Its  duty  it  will  insist  on  the  building  of  the  new  infirmary, 
the  urgent  need  for  which  was  recognized  by  its  own  inspector 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  being  commenced  at  once. 


POOR-LAW  SUPERANNUATION. 
A  correspondent  inquires  as  to  the  possibility  cf  making  es 
claim  for  superannuation  on  resignation  of  one  Poor-law 
appointment,  a  second  appointment  being  still  held  by 
applicant.  As  our  correspondent  is  not  65  years  of  age  he 
can  only  claim  superannuation  allowance  on  the  ground  that 
"he  has  become  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  efficiency  by  reason  of  permanent  infirmity  of 
mind  or  body  or  of  old  age."  If  he  is  able  to 
prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  guardians,  and 
thereby  obtains  superannuation,  we  cannot  see  that 
any  Board  of  Guardians  could  consistently  allow  him 
to  continue  to  hold  any  other  appointment  of  which  they  may 
have  the  control.  Even  if  the  guardians  were  so  disposed  we 
question  whesher  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
sanction  any  such  arrangement,  as  it  would  appear  to  b'.<- 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Superannuation  Act. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  ACT  AND  INFECTIOUS 
HOSPITALS. 
In  DorBT  — Sec.  3  of  the  Infectious  Diseases  (Notification) 
Act,  1889,  provides  that  no  fee  shall  be  paid  to  a  medical 
practitioner  for  notifying  cases  of  infectious  disease  whioh 
occur  in  "  a  hospital  in  which  persons  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease  are  receivfd." 


OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  DAY",  M.D.St.  Andrews, 

M.R.C.P..  M.B.C.S., 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN,  SAMAB1TAN  FBEK  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Day,  who  resided  for  maDy  years  in  Man- 
chester Square,  Louden.  waB  a  Crimean  veteran,  but  ia 
chiefly  rememl  ert  d  as  a  former  anaesthetist  and  assistant 
to  Sir  Spencer  Wells  and  as  the  author  of  a  woik,  OnSead- 
aches,  their  Xature,  Causes,  and  Treatment,  and  a  second  on 
The  Dheatei  of  Children.  The  former  passed  through  four 
and  the  second  through  two  editions. 

Dr.  Dry,  who  was  born  on  November  30th,  1830,  at 
Wantage,  was  the  eon  of  Thomas  Day,  of  Hclly  Hill  and 
Strattou  St.  Margaret  Wilts.  He  began  his  medico  i 
education  in  Bristol  and  completed  it  in  King's 
College,  London,  obtaiDiDg  the  diploma  of  M  R.C.S.in  185?. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  cf  Se'osstopol  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  the  Buffs,  witnessing  the  attack  on  the  Redan,, 
and  often  related  his  experiences  en  that  occasion.    I». 
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the  Crimea  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Sir  W.  H. 
Flower,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hulke,  and  co-operated 
with  Sir  Spencer  Wells.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  England, and  was  appointed  Physician  to  the  Samaritan 
Free  Hospital,  where  he  became  intimately  associated 
with  Wells,  who  was  then  beginning  to  found  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  ovariotomiet.  Dr.  Day  contributed  several 
papers  to  the  medical  societies ;  perhaps  the  best  of  those 
contributions  was  a  memoir  on  the  pulmonary  and 
cardiac  complications  of  abdominal  tumours,  with  remarks 
on  blood-letting,  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chiiurgical  Society  in  1875.  He  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  at  his  estate,  Holly  Hill,  Meopham,  Kent,  and 
died  on  Tuesday,  October  22nd.  Dr.  Day  was  a  kindly 
genial,  and  hospitable  man,  and  his  loss  will  be  regretted 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


Deputy  Surgeon- General  Rowland  Wimburn  Carter 
M.D.,  retired  Army  Medical  Staff,  passed  away  in  his  sleep 
at  Southsea,  on  October  20th,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
His  commissions  were  dated :  Assistant  Surgeon,  July 
18th,  1854;  Surgeon,  March  9th,  1867;  Surgeon-Major, 
March  1st,  1873;  and  Brigade- Surgeon,  November  27th, 
1879.  He  retired  from  the  service  with  the  honorary  rank 
of  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  November  26th,  1884.  He 
served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign  in  1854-5,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  and  the  capture  of  Kimbourn  (medal  with  two 
clasps,  and  Turkish  medal).  He  was  also  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny  campaign  in  1858,  being  present  at  the 
actions  of  Khankur  and  Bunkagaon  (medal),  and  in  the 
Afghan  war  in  1878  80  (medal). 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Edwin  Oswald  Milward  died  at 
Oxford  on  October  1st,  at  the  age  of  54.  He  entered  the 
Army  Medical  Service  as  Surgeon,  July  31st,  18S0 ;  was 
made  Surgeon-Major,  July  31st,  1892;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  July  31st,  1900.  During  the  South  African  war 
in  1899-1902  he  was  at  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  including 
the  action  at  Colenso;  he  was  also  present  in  the  actions 
at  Spion  Kop,  Vaal  Kranz,  on  the  Tugela  Heights,  Pieter's 
Hill,  and  Laings  Nek;  subsequently,  as  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Eastern  Mobile  Force,  he  was  in  operations 
in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony ;  he  was  several 
times  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  had  received  the 
Queen's  medal  with  six  clasps,  and  the  King's  medal  with 
two  clasps. 


Captain  James  Allen  Dredge,  Indian  Medical  Ser- 
vice, Staff  Surgeon  at  Bangalore,  was  accidentally  kilhd 
while  riding  at  Glastonbury  on  October  8th,  aged  34.  He 
joined  the  department  as  Surgeon- Lieutenant,  July  28tb, 
1897,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  three  years  there- 
after. He  served  in  the  China  war  in  1900,  and  had 
received  the  medical  granted  therefor. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad. — Among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  recently  died  are  Professor  Johann  Kessel, 
Director  of  the  Ear  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Jena  ; 
Dr.  Guiraud,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Toulouse  ;  Dr.  Joel  Wilbur  Hyde,  Consulting  Obstetri- 
cian to  the  Long  Island  Hospital,  and  Consulting  Gynaeco- 
logist to  the  Bushwick  Central  Hospital,  Brooklyn, 
aged  67;  Dr.  Peter  M.  Wise,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  aged  56 ;  Dr.  Rudolf  Blasius, 
Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Technical  School  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  author  of  a  number  of  publications  on 
school  hygiene,  the  purification  of  water  supplies,  the 
sterilization  of  milk,  etc.,  aged  64  ;  Dr.  Leopold  Gliick, 
Chief  of  the  Bosnia  Herzegovinian  National  Hospital  at 
Sarajevo,  and  a  distinguished  dermatologist;  Professor 
Robby  Kossmann,  originally  a  zoologist,  but  in  later  years 
a  well-known  gynaecologist  of  Berlin,  and  author  of  several 
works  on  subjects  within  his  special  sphere  of  practice, 
•  ged  58;  Dr.  Ltvius  Fiirst,  of  Berlin,  a  well  known 
authority  on  children's  diseases,  to  the  literature  of  which 
he  made  considerable  contributions,  aged  67 ;    and  Dr. 


N.  Vaschide,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Experimental  Psychology  in  the  Kccle  <les  Hautes  Etudes, 
Paris,  who  had  acquired  a  wide  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  psychological  subjects,  aged  33. 
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WONFORD  HOTJ8E  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 
The  Committee  of  this  private  asylum,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  report  for  1905,  said  that  that  year  had  been  a  lean  and 
also  an  unfortunate  one,  for  whilst  at  the  oeginningof  the 
year  there  was  a  credit  balance  ol  £1,7-10,  at  its  close  there 
was  a  debit  balance  of  £582.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
thoroughly  redeemed  by  the  year  1906,  as  not  ODly  has  it 
been  a  fat  year  but  it  has  established  a  record  for  the 
Institution.  An  abstract  of  the  financial  results  of  the  past 
five  years  shows  that  the  average  number  of  patients,  the 
amounts  received  for  the  board  of  patients,  and  the  balance 
on  maintenance  were  all  greater  in  1906  than  those  of  the 
other  years,  and  that  instead  of  a  debit  balance  of  £582,  as  in 
1905,  there  was  a  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  1906  of  £2,216. 
As  this  institution  does  much  good  work  by  accepting 
patients  at  reduced  rates — there  being  57  such  cases  in  1906 
—this  state  of  affairs  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  annual 
report  of  Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
shows  that  there  were  122  patients  in  the  asyium  on 
January  1st,  1S06,  and  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
there  were  133.  The  total  number  of  cases  under  treat- 
ment during  the  year  was  118  and  the  average  number 
resident  131.  During  the  year  26  cases  were  admitted,  of 
whom  22  were  first  admissions.  In  8  the  attacks  were  first 
attacks  within  three  and  in  2  more  within  twelve  months  of 
admission  ;  in  6  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admis- 
sion, and  in  10,  whether  first  attack  or  not,  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration  on  admission.  The  admissions  were  classified 
as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  5  ; 
melancholia,  5;  dementia,  3;  delusional  insanity,  6;  acute 
confusional  insanity,  2 ;  and  alternating  Insanity,  volitional 
insanity,  and  general  paralysis,  1  each.  As  to  the  probable 
causation  of  the  insanities  in  these  cases  alcohol  was  assigned 
in  only  1,  venereal  disease  in  none,  old  age  in  2,  previous 
attacks  in  8.  aD  insane  heredity  in  4,  moral  causes  in  5,  and  in 
the  remainder  various  bodily  illnesses  or  disorders.  During 
the  year  9  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery-rate 
on  the  admissions  of  52.9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  26  8  per 
cent,  for  the  previousyear,  1  as  relieved,  and  4  as  not  improved. 
During  the  year  there  was  but  one  death,  due  to  cerebral 
apoplexy  in  a  lady  aged  65,  giving  the  unprecedently  low 
mortality  rate  cf  0  8  per  cent,  on  the  average  numbers  resident. 
The  general  health  was  good  throughout  the  year,  no  serious 
casualty  occurred,  and  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
asylurnwere  favourably  com  rr.ente  d  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
who  have  visited  the  asylum  durirg  the  year. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  OF  WORCESTER  LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 
From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1906  of  Dr.  Geo.  M.  1». 
Braine-Hartnell,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  it  appears  that 
on  January  1st,  1906,  the  number  of  patients  in  residence  was 
1  199,  and  that  the  same  number  remained  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  The  total  number  of  cases  under  care  during  the 
year  was  1,457,  and  the  average  number  daily  resident,  1,202. 
During  the  year  20  male  patients  had  to  be  boarded  out,  giving 
an  actual  increase,  not  shown  in  the  above  figures,  of  20  for  the 
year.  During  the  year  258  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  211 
were  first  admissions.  Of  the  total  admissions,  27  only  were 
in  good  bodily  health  and  condition,  the  remainder  being 
either  in  reduced  condition  and  indifferent  health  (165)  or  in 
an  exhausted  state  (66).  In  88  the  attacks  were  first  attacks 
within  three  and  in  29  more  within  twelve  months  of  admis- 
sion, in  54  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission, 
and  in  the  remainder  the  attacks  were  either  of  more  than 
twelvemonths  (47),  or  of  unknown  duration  (25),  or  of  con- 
genital origin  (15).  The  admissions  were  divided  as  to  the 
forms  of  mental  disorder  into :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  119 ; 
melancholia  of  all  kinds,  62 ;  dementia,  31  ;  general  para- 
lysis, 9  ;  acquired  epilepsy,  22  ;  and  congenital  or  infantile 
defect,  15.  The  probable  etiological  factors  amongst 
the  admlsnions  were  assigned  in  the)  following  numbers 
and  proportions:  Alcoholic  intemperance  in  31,  or  12  per 
cent.  ;  venereal  disease  in  1,  or  0.3  per  cent.  ;  previous 
attacks  in  62,  or  no  less  than  24  per  cent.  ;  old  age  in  12  ; 
general  paralysis  in  7  ;  epilepsy  in  23,  or  8  9  per  cent.  ;  otber 
bodlly  diseases  In  11,  and  moral  causes  in  28  Hereditary 
influences  were  ascertained  in  35  or  13  6  p  r  cent,  family  pre- 
disposition (not  direct  heredity)  in  45  or  17.4  per  cent.,  and 
coDgerital  defect  existed  in  15  or  5.8  percent.  During  the 
year  114  were  discharged  as  leeovered,  givirg  a  recovery -rate 
on  the  admissions  of  47  5  per  cent.,  excluding  transfers— a  very 
aatisfaclory  recovery- rate.  There  were  also  7  discharged  as 
relieved  and  40  as  rot  improved.  During  the  year  there  were 
97  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident 
—omitting  the  boarded-out  cases— of  8  per  cent.    The  deaths 
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were  due  in  18  cases  to  eerabro-spinal  diseases,  including  10 
from  genera!  paralysis;  in  47  to  chest  diseases,  including  29 
from  phthisis  pulmonis;  in  10  to  abdominal  diseases,  and 
in  22  to  general  diseases,  including  17  from  senile  decay. 

The  only  noteworthy  feature  of  this  death  list  is  the  high 
proportion — almost  30  per  cent,  —of  the  deaths  from  phthisis. 
Dr.  Braine-Hartcell  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  wards  during  the  year.  We  note  that  the  sleeping 
accommodation  as  returned  to  the  Board  of  Lunacy  is  for  530 
males  and  638  females  whereas  the  average  number  daily 
resident  during  the  year  under  review  were  males  542  and 
females  660.  Oae  inquest  was  held  during  the  year  on  a  male 
patient  who  had  sustained  fractured  ribs  from  a  fall,  and  there 
were  eight  non-fatal  casualties  due  to  falls  or  struggles  with 
other  patients.  One  cas-a  of  typhoid  fever  occurred,  and  three 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  one  oi  which  proved  fatal,  but  otherwise 
the  general  health  was  reported  by  the  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  at  his  visit  as  very  fair. 


GLAMORGAN  COUNTY ■  ASYLUM. 
In  their  forty-second  annual  report  the  Committee  of  Visitors 
of  the  Glamorgan  County  Asylum  ptacs  on  record  their  high 
aDpreciation  of  thesarvices  of  the  late  medical  superintendent. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Stewart,  to  the  connty.  Dr.  David  Finlay,  who  had 
been  twenty-nne  years  in  the  service  of  the  county,  was  ap- 
pointed medical  superintendent.  The  appointment  of  a  deputy 
medical  officer  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Finlay  has  been  deferred 
for  the  present.  The  work  of  reconstruction  of  the  temporary 
blocks  is  in  progress.  The  Committee  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
plans  of  the  new  permanent  block  at  Pare  Givyllt,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  approved  at  an  early  date. 
The  Lunacy  Commissioners,  after  their  annual  inspection, 
pointed  out  that  the  caDned-meat  dinners  given  twice  a  week 
were  not  popular,  and  the  Committee  has  revised  the 
patients'  dietary  by  doing  a  say  altogether  with  canned  meat 
and  substituting  fresh  meat  and  fish.  The  total  number  of 
patients  in  the  asylum  on  November  21st  was  1,723  (960  males 
and  763  females).  The  charg8  to  the  unions  in  the  county  for 
the  maintenance  of  pauper  laDsties  was  at  the  rate  of  8s.  2d. 
a  week.  The  number  of  patients  on  the  books  on  January  1st, 
1906,  was  1,695,  930  being  miles  and  765  fernaies.  The 
admissions  for  the  yew  number  349  (197  males  and  152 
females).  The  discharges  and  deaths  were  341  (179  males 
and  162  females).  The  total  number  of  cases  who  received 
care  and  treatment  during  the  year  was  2,044  (1  127 
males  and  917  females)  The.  total  average  numbers  resident 
were  953  1  males  and  770  9  females;  total.  1,724  In  England 
and  Wales;35.3  per  10,000  of  the  whole  population  is  in  asylums, 
while  for  Glamorgan  the  rata  is  24  1  per  10,000  :  in  other  words, 
there  is  one  lunatic  (in  asylums)  to  every  £83  of  the  whole 
population  in  England  and  Wales,  and  1  in  415  of  the  whole 
population  of  Glamorgan.  Whether  this  difference  is  real,  or 
due  only  to  variations  in  administration,  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  In  the  cases  admitfc  c  in  which  intemperance  in 
drink  was  a  recognized  canse,  a  further  decrease  is  to  be 
observed.  The  percentage  for  both  spxes  is  11.0  (males  15  7, 
and  females  i5.2)j  as  frith   1?.0  p£r  cent    for  both 

eexes  (170  for  males  and  5.8  for  females)  in  1905,  well 
foelnw  the  average  or  16  per  cent,  for  England  and 
Wales.  The  cases  attributable  to  religious  excitement 
are  less  than  h3lf  the  number  of  the  previous  year. 
The  other  chief  caunss  v  ore  "domestic  trouble"  BDd 
adverse  circumstances,  these  being  accountable  for  50  oases,  or 
14  3  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  10.6  per  cent,  for  tha  previous 
year.  In  18  percent,  of  these  tht  re  existed  an  inherited  ten- 
den  >y  to  insanity.  Tho  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  report  "  that 
on  the  last  live  years  the  annual  average  of  cases  admitted  into 
asylums  with  this  hietory  was  for  males  19  2,i'or  females  25  0  per 
cent."  The  average  in  this  asylum  for  a  similar  period  shows 
a  percentage  of  25.8  for  males,  and  28  6  for  females,  or  27. 0  for 
both  sexes.  Tata  rate  is  in  curious  contrast  with  that  for  the 
asylums  In  the  adjoining  counties,  Carmarthen  being  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  with  36  4  p-jr  cent.,  and  Monmouth  at  the 
other  end  with  11.7  par  oenfc.  Toe  patients  discharged  nam- 
bertd  155,  of  Whom  120  wore  recovered,  giving  a  percentage  of 
35.7  calculated  on  the  admissions,  and  a  recovery-rate  higher 
thflc  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years,  but  1.3  less  than"  the 
rate  for  England  and  V. 


The  third  International  Congress  on  the  Care  of  Lunatics 
will  be  held  at  Yi-enmi,  October  7th  to  lltb,  1908,  under 
the  presidency  of  Pressor  ObASteUfer.  All  information 
a^  to  the  Congress  may  be  obtained  from  tha  General 
iT,  DocentDr;  Alexander  Pi!c/.,  IX,  Lazarettgasse, 
14,  Vienna. 

The  Sale  ok  C6caine  and  EtrcAXBtB  in  New  York 
Under  a  nevr  law  which  lately1  came  into  force  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  retail  (ale  of  cocaine,  or  any  preparation 
containing  it,  excepl  on  the  written  prescription  of  a  duly 
registered  medical  practitioner,  is  a  penal  offence.  The 
same  law  applies  to  alpha  and  beta  eucaine.  Proper 
safeguards  are  also  provided  icr  the  wholesale  vending  of 
these  drugs. 


LETTERS,  NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

ORIGINAL  ARTICLFS  and  LETTERS  forwarded  for  jmMfcoMon  are 
'understood  10  be  offered  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  alo/tc 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Correspondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with,  their  names— of  course  not 
necessarily  icr  publication.   . 

Correspondents  not  answered  are  raque3ted  to  look  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscripts  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Journal  cannct 
under  any  Circumstances  be  Returned. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W  C. ;  thosecon- 
cerning  business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc.,  shou'd  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office. 
6,  Catherine  street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  theMauager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  Address.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  is  Aitioloqy,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  oi  the  MANAGER  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 

Telephone  (National) : 
EDITOR. 
2631,  GerrarcL 


Ctf  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  cf  the  Eritish  Medical 
Journal  a>v  devoted  iciil  be.  found  under  their  respective 
headings, 

QUERIES. 

The  Status  of  Scottish  Diplomates. 
Sandy  writes  :  At;  the  quatercentenary  celebrations  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  I  understand  the  Council 
was  petitioned  to  alter  the  status  of  Licentiates  to  that  of 
Members  of  the  College.  I  believe  the  Association  of 
Medical  Diplomates  of  Scotland  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
if  the  Secretary  can  give  any  information  on  the  subject 
through  the  medium  of  the  Jottrnai,  I  feel  sure  it  would 
ba  of  Interest  to  many  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  who  are  Scottish  diplomates. 

Treatment  of  Keloid  of  thb  Face. 
Keloid  a^ks  for  suggestions  a3  to  the  treatmant  of  a  boy,  aged 
2£  years,  who  was  burned  four  months  since  through  the 
ignition  of  his  pinafore.  When  healing  was  in  progress,  and 
apparently  satisfactory,  perfectly  free  froai  suppuration,  to 
prevent  subsequent  disfigurement  skin  grafting  was  resorted 
to.  To  this  end,  the  new  granulation  tissue  was  rnbbed 
down,  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  strips  of  skin  2  in.  bv  £  in. 
were  applif  d  to  the  rawed  surface.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
copious  suppuration  followed.  At  present  scarring,  extends 
from  behind  both  ears  round  the  lower  jaw  aid  over  the 
ohin.  Long  hard  ridgts  of  hypertrophic  scar  tissue  raised 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  unaffected  skia  produce 
an  unsightly  appearance  in  an  otherwise  good-looking  child- 
The  lower  Up  towards  tb-e  left  angle  of  the  month  is  dragged 
down  and  everted  by  two  large  triangular  keloid-like  patches 
broadening  downwards  in  one,  and  tc  the  side  in  the  other. 
Can  any  plastic  operation  be  depended  upon  to  correct  this  ? 
Is  there  more  hope  of  success  hy  use  of  thiosinamine,  fibro- 
lyBin  or  x  rays  f  The  experience  of  others  in  these,  or  other, 
methods  of  treatment  and  results  is  greatly  desired  and 
would  be  much  appreciated. 

MOTOK  B.'i'.'iCLES. 

Motor  Cyclist  writes  :  In  reference  to  the  correspondence  In 
your  columns  about  the  suitability  of  motor  cycles  for 
medical  men,  I  should  ba  pleased  to  know  of  the  experience 
of  aay  one  who  has  used  a  "Motosaooohe."  The  makers 
make  a  great  point  of  the  absence  of  vibration.  Is  this  borna 
out  when  the  machine  Is  In  constant  nsa  J 


ANSWERS. 


ItfNOTtrs  — Wc  do  not  know  of  any  charitable  or.  semi-charitable 
institution  for  the  training  of  children  under  5  y-ars  Appli- 
cation might,  however,  be  made  to  Mr.  Lock,  Superin- 
tendent, Wes  tern  Counties  Asylum  for  Imheoilee,  Starcrosa, 
Devon. 

Morton's  Foot. 

In  answer  toaqupryby  "A  E  C."  (September  28th,  p.,  859), 
"Carrier  Pigeon"  writes  to  say  ttuvt  interesting  refer 
the  subject  of  pain  in  the  heel  will  be  found  In  t  »o  articles 
in  the  issue  of  tho  Journal  de  Mfdecvn?  ft  de  Chirriircrie 
Ptatiiiv.rs  for  July,  1907,  and  atuo  in  a  recent  thesis  by  Dr. 
Lemee  (TK  se  de  Bordeaux). 


Oct.  26,  1907.] 
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Motor  Bicycles  :  Side-Slip. 
Ersnc  writes  :  lam  46  years  of  age.  I  bare  done  nearly  the 
■whole  of  the  work  of  a  fairly  wide  country  practice  for  the 
past  five  years,  in  all  weathers,  in  »11  conditions  bf  road,  and 
In-all  seasons,  on  a  motor  cycle.  I  have  tried  practically  all 
forms  of  non-skids  en  the  market,  and  some  which  &re 
extinct  I  r.ow  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  t!-at  I  believe 
Parson's  chains  to  be  the  ouly  reliable  cur?  for  side-slip. 
Their  only  defect  is  that  when  ran  on  a  dry  road  they  soon 
■wear  out,  and  then  cut  the  cover.  These  observations  apply 
only  to  a  two-wheeler  on  greasy  country  roads.  As  t 
tion.  I  am  the  unfortunate  owner  of  a  floating  kidney,  which 
car  generally  be  felt  clo»e  under  the  anterior  abdominal 
wail,  anywhere  between  th9  umbilicus  and  the  crest  of  the 
left  ilium.  I  get  occasional  attacks  of  hydronephrosis,  the 
symptoms  of  which,  tho-  d ions,- and  ex- 

tremely unpleasant,  are  speedily  relieved  by  a  ten  or  fifteen 
miles'  run  on  raymotor  cycle.  I  have  been  -idvissd  operative 
treatment,  which  I  did  not  undergo  ;  a  belt  makt-s  me  worse, 
to  It  is  cot  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  now  do  not  believe  in 
the  accepted  theories  as  to  th3  treatment  of  floating  kidney. 
Further,  t.voyeaT3  ago  I  broke  a  rib  and  Immediately  after 
I  rode  for  four  consecutive  days  an-aversge  of  fifteen  miles  a 
d3y,  then  only  desisting  owing  to' tho  pain  incurred  in 
mounting  and  dismounting.  Thismsyaound  like  a 
tale,  but  the  Editor  has  my  permission  to  disclcse  my  name 
and  address  to  any  professional  brother  who  may  like  to 
Interview  me.    No  letters,  please. 


lErrr-K*,  notes,  kc 

■  Vaccination— A  Campaign  of  Education. 
Wim  riJerer.ee  bo  the  note  on  this  subject  in  the  Journal  of 
last  week,  p.  1111,  Mr.  Charles  Greenwood,  Secretary 

.iatica  of  Public  Vaccinators  of  England  and  Wales, 
Uet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  asks  us  to  state 
that  Dr.  Hodgetts,  cf  Ontario,  has  informed  him  by  telegraph 
that  copies  of  the  pamphlet  on  vaccination  have  been 
dispatched  to  this  country,  but  none  are  at  present 
available. 

The  Diagnosis  or  Primary  Syphilis. 
Mb.  Arthur  Cooper  (Lcndorj,  W  )  writes :  Tne  recommenda- 
tion by  MctehcikoiT  and  Rous  of  calomel  ointment  for  the 
prevention  of  syphilis  seems  to  have  led  some  people  to 
believe  that  what  is.good.ior  preventing  syphilis  must  also  be 
good  for  the  cuie  of  venerea!  sores  in  general.   But,  a  : 
caloinel  may be good  for  syphilitic  sores,  itought  to  bercaie 
clear  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use'it  for  sores  of  doubtful 
origin.     Nearly  every  one,  I  suppose,  cow  knows  that  the 
giving  of  mercury  in  the  case  of.adoubtfu!  sore — "to  be  on 
the  £3ie  side,"  as  it  used  to  be  said— is  liable  to  !s:d 
i  por»ry,-.and  sometimes  to  pe rinanent,  d<3  r.lty  in  diagnosis  : 
but  it  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  local  applications  ot 
mercury  should  be  avoided  for  the  same  reason.    The  point 
is  this  :  That  as  long  as  we  have  to  rely  upon  clinical  signs 
for  the  diagnosis  of  primary  sj  philis  so  long  will  It  be  1 
to  prescribe. inersury,  either  generally  or  locally,   until    a 
diagnosis  has  been  made. 

MBDTCaJ  Men  and  Inst-ran^e  Assists. 

Dr.  A.  Qgier  '..'  i  :  The  above  is  your 

heading,  I  presume,  to  L  r.  Iris's  caution  against 

:  insurance  cempaoiss  -.Thich    offer   the  pcsU 
medical,  examiner  in  return  for  a  policy.     I  quite  endorse 
Dr.  Hugh  Woods's  caution  about  trie  companies  ;  any  com- 
pany toast  te  very  queer  indeed  to  have  Teeonrse  to  such 
methods.     But   the  be  sharply  drawn  between 

ccmprvirUs  and  agents     Xo  respectable  company  makes  such 
nt  agents  do  even  though  printed  instructions 
issued  to  agents  may  explicitly  o»de*them  to  refrain, 
not  a.  »lso,  that  msdicai  mer  do  not  sometimes 

shut  their  eyes  to  this.    There  is  always  a  suggestion  that 
your  neighbour  nr  hey,  when  of 

ecurs  :  Ic  agent  wi'l  represent  hira  to  be  tin 

up-tc-..  .-ctiiioner.  and  you  as  rstber  tare 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Life  Assurance  Medical  _'. 

iition  I  raised  the  question,  and  urged  that 
shcaid  be  ms-de  to  i .  head  meoieal  referee  1 

company  the  entire  control  of  appointments,  thou 
necessctly  of  nominations,    of   district  .referees. 
reform  can  beiseoured,  tae  pattieular.abase  r. . 
of  necessity  cease  to  exist. 

FLEA3  AS   CARRIT.r^ 
:    SNIGHT  (MO.H..  . 

■nn  the  leading  artiole  re  re. 

• .  of  October  19th  it  .1 

:  pxe  from  one  int 
.   ric  fever  durisg  th 
>r 

friend  cf  r 
.oat  whiitt  out  thtv 
it  to  shake- them  orl'  .... 


rest.  Disease  germs,  such  as  those  of  enteric  fever,  con- 
veyed by  fleas  directly  into  the  circulation  might  entail  a 
shorter  inoobation  period  than  when  Ingested. 

Fees  op  Medical  Exjjbbm  in  kjb  Thaw  Trial. 
According  to  the  Boston  Medical  and  Unrgioal  Joumalihe 
following  fees  for  the  experts  and  alienists  in  connexion  with 
the  Thaw  trial  have  beon  sanctioned  by  tha  Controller  :  Dr. 
Carlos  F.  MacDonald  £1,360;  Di.  Austin  Wiut,  £1,063  wDr. 
William  Maybon  £797  ;  Dr  Itobert  0.  Kemp,  £620 ;  Dr.  A. 
P..  DIefendorf,  £197  ;  Dr.  William  B.  Pritohard,  £84  ;  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Ferris,  £76  ;  Dr.  William  Hirsch,  £84  ;  Dr.  R,  A. 
W'itthans,  £28  ;  and  Dr.  August  Hooh,  £18. 

I 
..  MahoM  ^Balliurobe,  co.  Mayo)  writes  :   On. behalf  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Magnira  I  thank  you  I 
assistance;  you  have  given  by  publishing  my  appeal   • 

;-H  Medical  Journal,  September  2lst,  1907,  .p.  73v. 
Appended  hereto  is  a  list  of  names  oi  those  who  have  gene- 
rously subscribed  and  who  now  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  iheir  charitable  and  kincHy,Ee*ion  has  rescued 
icts  deserving  case  from  panuiyand  placed  her  iu  the  pesi- 
f  one  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  nor  training  as  a 
y  nurse,  and  so  to  earn  her  living  in  the  future, 
i  intend  to  close  the  list  on  .November  9th,  and  as  the 
widow  has  many  expenses  to  meet  I  hope  to  receive  some 
more  subscriptions  before  the  list  19  closed. 

•£   e.  d. 

Amount  already  acknowledged      28    9    0 

Dr.  Hession,  Tnam      1    0  .0 

Di.  T.  McCarthy,  Sherborne 110 

Dr.  James  Little,  Dublin ...    1    1    0 

Dr.  E  Govan,  Cockermotrth 110 

Dr.    Lombe   Atthili,  Monk-  town.  Castle, 

co.  Dublin       2    2    0 

Anon,  Wolverhampton  0  10    0 

Dr.  J.  Galwey-Coake,  County  In nrmaiy, 

Londonderry 1    10 

A.  F 2    2    0 

Dr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  Bournemouth         ...    0  10    6 

C.  e:  C 10    0 

Dr.  J.  h  Keenan,  Balllnalee,  iidgvocrihs- 

town       10    0 

Dr.   M.   MoManos,   268,  Walworth  Soad, 

London .        2    2    0 

H.  R.  L 2    0    0 

Dr.  Frank  Godfrey,  '-sun  Boqae,'  Nettle- 
stone,  Isle  of  Wight...  0  10    0 

Dr.  E.  Murphy,  23,  St.  Patrick's  Hill,  Cork  0  10  0 
Dr.  W.  J.  O  Sullivan,  Lisdocn.ama        ...    1 

D 0    7    6 

Dr.  J.  B.  Story,  6,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin  10  0 
Dn  B;  Allan  Bsnnett,  Saltbum-t>y-Uie-Se>a  110 
Mrs  M.  E.  Bennett,  Saitbarn-by-ihe-Sea  .110 

M.  1) 0  10    0 

K 0  10    0 

Dr.  J.  J.  Magrath,  St.  Helen'*,  i ) unfana, 

00.  Donegal     1     : 

Dr.    Walter  Soiith,   23,    Merrion   Sqc 

Dublin 10    0 

Captain  W.  Watson   Scarlett,  RlliC, 

Pulteney  Hotel,  Bath         1    1    f 

Dr,J.F.  O'Malley,  16,  Weymouth  Sirer:.  >..     1     1     11 
■  .  -'.  eat    2    2    0 


Total  ... 
Disbursed  to  date 


Balance  in  band 


£57  15    0 
..600 


51  15    0 

The  Natural  Enemies  c?  thb  v,  -  ;uito. 

PHBW  D.  OVoknell,  sLD.  (Est).,  writes :  Tha 
proceedings  of  the  Section  cf  Tropical  Diseases  published  in 
the  Journal  of  October  19th,  repeal,  as  the  president  said, 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  seccraplished  In  the  last  two 
years.  Tho  methods  approved  by  tne  distinguished  scientists 

t  for  the  prevention  cf  malaria  included  drainage, 
quinine,  mosquito  proof  hoese3.  mosauilc  nets,  paraffin  oil. 
and  regret  st-as  expressed  that  these  measures  were  not  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  owing  to  ihe  wsnt  of  appreciation  of  the 
beneiits  to  be  derived  from  Item  on  the-03rt  of  those- who 
control  public  expenditure.  But  while  Gcvemments  refuse 
to  see  tbat  such  expendD'L-  rcrny,  why  do 

noi  =ci::-.i;.sts  turn  -  .-•jistaDC?  !n  their  campaign 

agair  Nature  has  provided  mar.y  enemies  of 

the  mosquito  anxious  to  a  .  nation  if  per- 

l.  They'rinvade  our-houses  in  the  trop'C?,  but  with 
curians  logic  \ra  swtep  tbetn  0*6  as'dirt.  Thfy  refcnm-agftin 
and  again.- and  it  costs  both  tlnrej*nc>  mcraey  to  keep  hous;.. 

a    (e^r   of   tto 

ndahs     play 
harcc  to    the.   spider 

^s  a  culicicMe  that  T  ■  -would  invite  special  atten- 
tion. Sue  would,  rickly  cotw  every 
door  ■  free  6*  east. 

sveseen  cob- 
webs laden  with  the  remar  Kt-faonees. 
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It  is,  however,  only  in  dark  corners  and  rooms  where  they 
escape  observation  that  they  are  tolerated.  To  the  public  — 
as,  indeed,  to  the  sanitarian— they  are  anathema,  and  are 
swept  forth  as  soon  as  detected.  If  the  destruction  of  mos- 
qaitos  will  eradicate  malaria,  sanitarians  should  educate 
the  public,  and  point  out  thai  in  removing  spiders  and  cob- 
webs from  our  houses  we  are  expelling  our  best  friends. 
Moreover,  the  common  house  fly  has  come  nnder  suspicion 
of  propagating  both  enteric  fever  and  summer  diarrhoea. 
This  is  another  reason  for  protecting  spiders  and  their  webs 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Intolerance  of  spider3  and  their  webs.  They  are 
harmless  ;  they  are  beautnul  and  interesting  to  those  who 
study  them,  notwithstanding  that  the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
described  the  spider  as  "  crnel,  bloodthirsty,  and  having  not 
even  one  redeeming  virtue."  But  if  they  are  of  use  in  pro- 
tecting us  from  diseases  propagated  by  flies  and  mosquitos, 
their  redeeming  virtue  is  evident. 

A  Misadventure  at  Montreux. 
Dr.  Stuart  Tidey  (Belle  Rive,  Montreux.  S  witzsrland)  writes  : 
An  account  of  a  recent  unpleasant  experience,  in  which 
I  played  the  part  of  the  "  Poor  Old  Buffer  "  in  that  descrip- 
tive legend  the  "  Misadventure  at  Margate,"  may  possibly 
save  some  intended  victim. 

On  Friday,  September  13th,  when  at  my  mountain  home, 
I  received  the  following  note  from  my  head  quarters 
in  Montreux  :  "Arthur  Oliphaut,  from  Sir  X.  Y.  (a 
celebrated  London  surgeon).  Important."  The  following 
afternoon,  returning  from  my  rounds,  I  found  a  man  of  good 
address  and  refined  appearance  in  my  waiting  room.  He 
was  tall,  dark,  clean-shaved,  the  skin  of  the  face  somewhat 
rough,  suggesting  pitting  from  a  bygone  attack  of  smallpox. 
He  wore  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  walked  with  a  slight 
lurch  to  the  left,  with  his  hand  held  to  the  same  side, 
as  if  to  give  support  to  a  painful  kidney.  On  commencing 
to  recount  his  symptoms,  he  broke  off  to  ask  if  I  had 
heard  from  Sir  X.  Y.  On  my  reply  in  the  negative,  he 
said,  "Then  you  will  hear  today."  Meanwhile,  he  pro- 
duced a  Utter  purporting  to  come  from  Sir  X.  Y.,  in  which 
he  was  addressed  as  "  my  dear  boy,"  and  which  was  through- 
out couched  in  terms  o'.  great  personal  interest  and  intimacy. 
The  patient  was  advised  to  place  himself  at  once  in  my 
hands  and  to  ask  me  to  make  a  daily  analysis  of  the  urine, 
sending  the  report  to  Sir  X  Y.  The  letter  was  addressed 
from  an  hotel  in  Sweden,  where  the  eminent  surgeon  was 
represented  to  be  staying  in  the  course  of  a  motoring  tour. 
The  patient  further  mentioned  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  on  a  motoring  tour  in  Spain,  and  that  it  had  been 
originally  Intended  that  he  should  join  one  or  other  of  these 
motoring  parties,  but  that  eventually  it  was  decided  that  the 
jolting  would  be  injurious  to  him  in  his  present  condition. 
Hj  therefore  came  to  Switzerland  to  gain  strength  in  order 
to  undergo  a  radical  operation.  The  patient  then  gave  me  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  "  Lawrence  Oliphant,"  which  I 
knew  to  be  more  or  less  correct  from  my  late  father's  account 
of  that  strange  personality,  with  whom  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact and  who  by  a  strange  coincidence  lay  side  by  side  with 
him  in  the  Twickenham  Cemetery.  The  patient  then  gave 
me  minute  details  of  his  own  career  as  Governor  of  the 
Solomon  Islands. 

The  interview  concluded  by  my  giving  the  patient  an  in- 
jection of  morphine  and  atropine,  which  he  was  taking 
according  to  instructions  given  him  before  leaving  home. 

Shortly  after  dinner  I  received  a  telephone  message  from 
the  Palace  Hotel  saying  that  Mr  Oliphant  was  coming  to  see 
me.  After  a  short  interval  he  was  shown  into  my  room.  On 
entering  he  said,  "I  know  no  one  in  the  place,  so  I  have 
come  to  you.  I  have  received  a  telegram  ic  forming  me  that 
there  has  been  a  motor-car  accident  at  Xeres,  that  my 
father  and  the  chauffeur  are  killed,  and  my  mother  is  un- 
conscious and  dying.  I  must  get  away  at  once,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  best  way  to  get  there,  whether  by  Paris  or 
Marseilles."  Being  unable  to  inform  him,  I  offered  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a  gentleman  who  could.  But  I  said,  "You 
are  not  lit  to  take  that  long  journey."  In  reply,  he  said 
that,  whether  fit  or  not,  he  must  go.  I  then  took  him  to 
the  club  and  introduced  him  to  a  gentleman,  who 
gave  him  full  and  minute  details  of  the  journey  to  Xeres. 
Finally,  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  he  wished  to  start  by 
the  early  train  next  morning  He  had  not  enough  money, 
and  ths  hotel  rule  was  not  to  cash  cheques  under  eight 
days'  notice.  I  said  I  would  undertake  to  get  his  cheques 
cashed,  and  took  the  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  two, 
one  for  £6  and  the  second  for  £15  Oo  September  26th  the 
£5  cheque  was  returned  by  Messrs.  Ba  clay  and  Co.,  with  the 
note  "  No  account  as  drawn";  the  second  I  reC3ived  subse- 
quently with  the  same  endorsement 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  Sir  X.  Y.,  sayinj  tha>  he  feared 
the  individual  In  question  must  he  classed  as  a  sharper  ; 
that  he  had  de  facto  been  under  his  care  for  renal  colic,  ani 
hal  passed  calculi  with  much  agony,  which  naturally 
elicited  sympathy,  but  he  had  no.  the  faintest  r  ght  to  make 
any  use  whatever  0°  his  name.  The  motor  trip  to  Sweden 
wis  a  pure  fabrication,  a;  I  imagine  was  that  to  Spain.  The 
one  consolation  I  hive  is  thit  I  firmly  resist  d  all  attempts 
to  m-»ke  myself  responsib'e  for  a  larger  sum  thai  .CI. 


Familiar  Letters  in  a  New  Light. 
It  was  scoffingly  said  by  Juliet,  What's  in  a  name  ?  but,  then, 
she  was  a  young  thing  who  knew  little  of  the  world.  The 
modern  advertiser  knows  that  there  is  much  in  a  name,  and 
In  consequence  he  does  not  like  certain  recent  decisions  of 
English  judges.  That  letters  as  well  as  names  have  a  distinct 
value  none  have  better  reason  to  know  than  medical  men,  for 
the  public  is  too  apt  to  judge  a  man  by  the  number  of  alpha- 
betical appendages  to  his  name.  The  letters  "  M.D."  and 
"F.B.C.S. "  are  in  themselves  professional  assets  of  very 
decided  value,  while  "  D.P.H."  nowadays  carries  not  a  little 
weight.  They  are  sometimes  perhaps  made  to  carry  a  little 
more  than  their  fair  value  ;  thus  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  recently  felt  it  due  to  its  own  dignity  to  noint  out 
that  they  are  sometimes  strung  on  to  other  alphabetical 
symbols  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  "  M.D." 
preceding  them  emanates  from  that  ancient  University  ss 
well  as  the  D.P.H.  An  unsuspected  value  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  "D.P.H."  Dr.  Charles  Alexander  Hill, 
who  we  learn  from  the  Liverpool  Daily  Courier  is  a  candi- 
date for  municipal  honours  in  that  city,  has  the  right  to 
append  these  letters  to  his  name.  At  a  recent  meeting, 
which  he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending,  they  were 
the  cause  of  some  amusing  mystification.  Some  one  seems 
to  have  asked  what  the  letters  meant,  whereupon  the  chair- 
man, doubtless  seeing  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  occa- 
sion for  electioneering  purposes,  suggested  as  alternative 
Interpretations,  ' '  Do  Please  Help  "  and  ' '  Double  the  Poll  for 
Hill!" 

Theocine   Sodium  Acetate. 

Dr.   Edward  Bigg  (Bingham,  Nottingham)  writes  :   Seeing 

the    correspondence    on  this  subject,   may  I  claim  space 

to  relate  two  cases  in  which  I  have  used  the  above  drug 

successfully  ? 

1.  An  old  man,  very  obese,  aged  80  or  more.  The  heart 
sounds  were  weak,  there  was  great  dyspnoea,  dullness  over 
the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  ascites  ;  the  legs  were  very 
oedematous.  He  was  treated  with  recent  infusion  of 
digitalis  and  apocynum  without  relief.  The  urine  was  con- 
centrated and  scanty,  about  10  oz.  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Theocine  sodium  acetate  was  prescribed,  gr.  vj  twice  a 
day  in  powder.  The  urine  rapidly  increased,  and  after  five 
doses  the  drug  was  discontinued.  The  oedema  and  ascites 
completely  disappeared  and  the  thin  muco-serous  expectora- 
tion diminished. 

I  saw  him  again  on  later  occasions,  when  he  had  not  been 
under  treatment  for  some  time.  The  above  symptoms  were 
very  pronounced,  and  there  was  great  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 
I  at  once  ordered  him  theocine  again  and  infusion  of  digitalis. 
There  was  no  improvement  for  five  days,  and  I  began  to  con- 
sider that  paracentesis  should  be  performed  However,  I 
procured  a  fresh  supply  of  theocine,  and  was  pleased  to  note 
a  very  rapid  improvement.  During  convalescence  I  pre- 
scribed pil.  hydrarg.,  digit.,  and  scllla.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  man's  case  theocine  saved  his  life  on 
several  occasions. 

2.  The  other  case  was  that  of  an  emaciated  old  woman  ; 
there  was  no  valvular  lesion,  but  the  heart  sounds  were  very 
weak  ;  if  I  remember  right,  there  was  no  albuminuria.  There 
was  pronounced  ascites  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  and  scanty 
micturition.  I  put  her  under  the  same  treatment  at  once, 
and  the  case  cleared  up  in  ten  days.  A  second  attack  also 
responded  to  theocine,  but  the  third  attack  was  fatal. 

3.  A  third  case  is  called  to  my  mind,  in  which  there 
existed  a  slight  systolic  aortic  bruit,  and  there  was  a  little 
fluid  in  the  abdomen.  Here,  however,  theocine  seemed  to 
hav6  no  effect,  but  owing  to  my  leaving  the  district  I  did  not 
see  the  cise  through. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  theocine  appear  to  have  any 
deleterious  effect.  Apocynum  and  digitalis  caused  a  slight 
amount  of  nausea,  but  no  sickness.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  patients  soon  become  very  tolerant  of  theocine, 
and  that  in  such  cases  its  use  should  be  supplemented  with 
agurin.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  latter  drug,  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  experience  of  others.  Theocine  seems  to 
act  quickly  or  not  at  all,  and  a  small  quantity  will  produce  a 
lasting  effect. 
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ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  EDUCATION 

A   PARALLEL. 

AS    A  PORKS*     DSUVERED    AT    THK    OPENING    MEETING 

of  the   .Mfcciu*!    Society  op    Manchester, 
Ooxobbb  16th,  1907. 

Bv  Sin  FELIX   SE3ION,  K.C.Y.O., 

1'HYSICIAX-EXTBACHDINABY   TO   HIS   MAJESTY  THE   KING. 


"Art  is  long,  Time  13  short,  Technique  is  difficult.''  In 
these  immmortal  words  2,000  years  ago  the  Father  of 
Medicine  pithily  described  the  problem  of  the  science  and 
art  of  medieir.e,  and  no  better  introduction  could  I  choose 
for  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you  to-night  than  the 
ever-green  facts  expressed  in  this  sentence.  For  the 
problem  of  medical  education  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  progress  oi  medicine,  which  can  never  be  solved 
for  once  and  ever,  because  medicine  itself  is  ever-changing. 
Thus,  whilst  medical  education  requires  to  be  remodelled 
time  after  time  in  accordance  with  the  progressive. 
character  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  years  devoted  to  it  cannot  be  indefinitely 
extended,  because  a  proper  proportion  must  always  be 
preserved  between  the  period  of  learning,  and  that  of 
exercising,  our  profession. 

The  fundamental  question  with  regard  to  medical 
education  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  considerations  is 
extremely  simple,  and  may  be  formulated  thus  :  How  is 
the  necessarily  limited  time  of  medical  education  to  be 
most  profitably  employed  in  imparting  to  the  student 
such  knowledge  as  Is  most  useful  to  him  in  his  future 
career  ?  If  one  looks  for  an  answer  to  the  official  medical 
curriculum  of  different  countries,  one  is  struck  by  the 
fact  that  apparently  "  all  roads  lead  to  Konie,"  and  that 
the  question  is  replied  to  in  many  different  ways  by  the 
legislation  of  different  countries.  It  would  by  far  exceed 
the  limits  oi  an  address,  if  I  were  to  endeavour,  however 
hurriedly,  to  contrast  the  regulations  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  a  larger  number  of  civilized  countries,  and  I  the 
more  readily  limit  myself  to  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  since  the  point  which  I 
particularly  have  at  heart — namely,  the  ctaim  for  more 
consideration  of  clinical  studies  in  the  official  curriculum  of 
this  country — will  best  be  elucidated  by  a  parallel  between 
the  study  of  medicine  as  officially  prescribed  in  these  two 
countries. 

Before  approaching  my  task  proper  allow  me  to  state 
that,  in  order  to  duly  prepare  myself  for  it,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  from 
official  sources  the  present  regulations  governing  medical 
study  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  Thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  various  authorities  and  of  personal  friends,  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  trust,  reliable  knowledge  of 
those  facts  which  are  o!  practical  importance  for  my 
ubject.  The  latter  I  found  much  more  difficult  to  treat 
than  I  had  thought  when  I  selected  it.  This  difficulty  is 
due  to  several  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  superabundance  of  material, 
and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  and  compress  within  the 
limits  of  an  address  the  most  essential  points.  I  mention 
this  particularly  because  I  cannot  hope  to  treat  ex- 
haustively so  big  a  subject. 

Secondly,  when  I  was  beginning  to  prepare  this  paper, 
I  intended,  guided  by  the  wish  to  substantiate  my  state- 
ments, to  textually  incorporate  the  more  important 
official  regulations  of  both  countries  in  it.  However, 
when  I  had  written  a  good  deal  of  what  I  wanted  to  say 
and  glanced  through  it  after  an  interval  of  several  weeks, 
I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the  quotation  of  all 
these  official  regulations  made  my  paper  very  dry  and 
tedious,  and  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  you  to 
follow  the  leading  points  of  my  parallel.  To  entirely 
avoid  this  danger  was  impossible,  because  the  very 
purpose  of  this  address  consists  in  a  contrast  between 
certain  British  and  German  regulations.  I  have,  however, 
limited  my  quotations  as  much  as  I  possibly  could,  and 
must  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  and 
vish  to  obtain  further  detailed  information  to  the  short 
bibliography  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  address 
when  it  appears  in  print,  and  which  contains  the  regula- 
tions to  which  I  can  only  refer  in  passing. 


Thirdly,  when  endeavouring  to  draw  my  parallel,  I  found 
myself  greatly  hampered  by  the  fact  that,  as  you  all  know, 
no  unitorm  system  of  medical  education  exists  in  this 
country,  although  the  General  Medical  Council  has 
succeeded,  I  am  assured  on  unimpeachable  authority,  in 
bringing  the  regulations  of  the  various  teaching  and 
examining  bodies  mere  or  less  Into  line.  A  comparison, 
therefore,  between  the  arrangements  of  a  country  like 
Germany,  in  which  everything  is  regulated  according  to  a 
uniform  plan,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  In 
which  the  regulations  are  of  a  very  diversified  character, 
Is  a  task  the  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  which  is 
practically  impossible.  Whatever  British  regulations 
may  be  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  a  comparison,  it  would 
probably  be  easy  to  point  to  others  in  which  such 
comparison  would  not  hold  good.  All,  therefore,  I  can  do 
is  to  select  some  of  the  admittedly  most  representative 
British  educational  arrangements  for  the  purposes  of  my 
parallel,  and  to  disarm  objections  as  much  as  possible  at 
the  very  beginning  of  my  remarks  by  pointing  towards 
the  diversity  of  the  British  regulations. 

Finally,  to  make  this  address  practically  useful,  I  find  it 
unavoidable  to  briefly  consider  the  conditions  of  prelimi- 
nary education  In  both  countries  before  entering  upon  my 
subject  proper.  The  necessity  of  such  a  consideration 
will,  I  trust,  become  apparent  in  the  course  cf  my  remarks, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  by 
modifications  of  the  present  preliminary  education  of  the 
future  medico  in  this  country  that  essential  improvements 
of  his  medical  education  proper  can  be  hoped  for. 
Naturally  I  shall  in  my  description  of  English  education 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  since  you  all  have  been  through  the 
course  yourselves,  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
customs  and  regulations  relating  to  the  question.  It  will 
suffice  if  I  briefly  remind  you  of  such  salient  points  as 
will  serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the  analogous 
subjects  of  German  education. 

The  English  boy  intended  for  the  study  of  medicine  as 
a  rule  leaves  his  paternal  roof  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10 
for  a  preparatory  school.  Almost  all  these  schools  are  in 
private  hands,  and  no  official  control  is  exercised  over 
their  plan  of  studies.  Their  common  aim  is  to  prepare 
the  boys  confided  to  their  care  for  admission  into  the 
public  schools.  How  they  achieve  this  purpose  is  left  to 
their  own  discretion.  It  is  commonly  recognized,  I  think, 
that  the  amount  of  actual  knowledge  acquired  is  not  very 
great,  whilst  the  pupils  are  almost  always  during  this 
time,  if  they  have  not  been  so  already  before,  impregnated 
with  that  love  of  sport  which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  this  country,  and  whilst  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
developing  their  innate  characteristics. 

At  the  age  of  about  13  to  15,  the  boy,  after  passing  a 
very  easy  examination,  is  admitted  into  one  of  the  high 
schools.  Although,  according  to  the  regulations  of  medical 
studies,  it  is  optional  for  him  to  follow  the  classical  or  the 
modern  side — and  although  at  an  institution  like  Epsom 
College,  which  specially  prepares  for  a  medical  career,  the 
modern  side  comes  In  for  a  much  larger  share  of  atten- 
tion— the  great  majority  of  youngsters  intended  for  a 
medical  career  go  on  the  classical  side,  and  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  apart  from  sports,  which  still  occupy  a 
large  amount  of  time,  and  in  many  cases  the  largest 
amount  of  interest  In  their  thoughts,  their  work  consists 
practically  exclusively  in  studying  Latin  and  Greek, 
mathematics,  the  English  language,  a  moderate  amount 
of  geography  and  history,  and  a  very  modest  modicum  of 
French  and  German.  Science  also  is  nominally  included 
in  the  curriculum,  but  the  achievements,  so  far  as  my 
personal  knowledge  allows  me  to  judge,  are  as  a  rule  not 
great. 

Such  in  the  briefest  outline  ia  the  average  education  of 
the  young  Britisher  before  beginning  his  medical  studies. 
There  are,  I  am  well  aware,  numerous  exceptions.  Some 
boys  from  beginning  to  end  have  nothing  but  piivate 
tuition ;  others  are  day  boarders  in  high  schools,  etc. 
The  above  description,  however,  applies,  I  think,  to  the 
great  majority  of  future  medicos. 

On  leaving  the  public  school  at  the  age  of  from  18  to  19,* 
the  pupil  has  not  to  pass  an  examination  showing  the 
proficiency  he  has  obtained  during  his  time  of  pupilage, 

"According  to  the  "interim  report"  of  the  Education  Committee 
subiu'tted  to  the  General  Medical  Council  in  May.  1907.  the  mean 
age  of  entrance  into  the  profession  in  this  country  is  19  years  acd 
3  months. 
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but  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  his  luture  pro- 
fession he  is  required  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  In  which  the  following 
subjects  are  included : 

(«)  English  (grammar  ;  paraphrasing  ;  composition  ; 
questions  on  English  history  and  geography). 

(*)  Latin  (grammar ;  translation  into  English  from 
unprescribed  Latin  books;  translation  into  Latin  of  a 
continuous  English  passage  and  of  short  idiomatic  English 
sentences'). 

(c)  Mathematics  (arithmetic ;  algebra,  including  easy 
quadratic  equations ;  geometry,  including  the  subject 
matter  of  Euclid,  books  i,  ii,  iii,  and  simple  deductions). 

(d)  One  of  the  following  subjects  : 

(a)  Greek  (grammar;  translations  into  English  from 
unprescribed  book3  ;  translation  into  Greek  of  short 
idiomatic  English  sentences) ;  or 

(4)  A  modern  language  (grammar;  translation  into 
English  from  unprescribed  books ;  translation  of  a 
continuous  English  passage  and  of  short   idiomatic 
English  sentences). 
Having  passed  this  examination,  he  may  commence  his 
medical  studies  at  any  university,  school  of  medicine,  or 
recognized  scientific  institution  at  which  medicine  is  taught 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  if  he  desires  to  register  as  a 
student  according  to  the  system  established  by  the  General 
Medical  Council  he  must  begin  stndy  at  an  institution  not 
only  recognized  by  a  licensing  body,  but  approved  by  the 
Council.    The  registration  of  students  was  a  system  insti- 
tuted by  agreement  amongst  the  bodies  represented  on  the 
Council,  and  its  object  was  to  ensure  that  a  sufficient 
standard  of  general  education  had  been  attained,  and  to 
provide  an  official  record  of  the  time  at  which  medical 
study  was  commenced.     The  registration  of  students  is 
not  prescribed  by  statute,  and,  though  the  large  majority 
of  the  licensing  b3dies  require  their  students  to  register, 
registration  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  Council. 

Whilst  the  General  Medical  Council  has  no  power  to 
enforce  a  uniformity  of  course,  It  has  formulated  the 
requirements  of  professional  education,  and,  if  failure  on 
the  part  of  any  licensing  body  to  follow  out  these  require- 
ments is  proved  by  the  result  of  the  Council's  inspection 
of  examinations,  it  has  power  to  report  the  defaulting 
body  to  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  to  the  cancelling  of 
its  powers  to  grant  qualifications.  The  regulations,  as 
already  stated,  concerning  graduation  and  qualifications 
so  considerably  vary  in  the  different  universities, 
colleges,  and  institutions,  that  I  must  be  content  to  select- 
as  one  of  the  highest  types  aimed  at  in  British  medical 
education  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  London. 
In  that  E/niversity,  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Surgery  five  years  of  study  after 
matriculation  are  necessary.  The  first  year  of  study  is 
devoted  to  chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  and  botany ;  the 
second  year  in  the  winter  to  anatomy  with  dissection, 
physiology,  practical  physiology,  and  organic  chemistry;  in 
the  summer  to  histology,  practical  histology,  organic 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy ;  the  third  year  in  the  winter  to 
anatomy  with  dissection,  physiology,  practical  physiology, 
and  pharmacology ;  in  the  summer  to  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  pharmacology.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student 
daring  the  winter  studies  medicine,  surgery,  -general 
pathology,  practical  pathology,  and  junior  clinical  medi- 
cine ;  in  the  summer,  midwifery,  pathology,  forensic 
medicine,  and  therapeutics  ;  whilst  hospital  appointments 
are  held  throughout  the  year.  In  the  fifth  year  he  has  to 
work  duriug  the  winter  at  medicine  and  surgery  and 
practical  surgery ;  during  the  summer  at  hygiene, 
ophthalmic  medicine,  and  mental  diseases,  whilst 
during  both  winter  and  summer  hospital  appoint- 
ments may  be  held,  and  senior  clinical  medicine, 
clinical  surgery,  midwifery  oases,  anaesthetics,  study 
at  fever  hospitals,  and  vaccination  also  form  part  of 
his  work. 

After  the  first  year  the  student  has  to  pass  the  first 
part  of  the  preliminary  scientific  examination,  embracing 
chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  and  botany  ;  after  the 
second  year  the  second  part  of  the  preliminary 
scientific  examination,  consisting  of  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, and  organic  chemistry  ;  after  the  third  year  follows 
the  intermediate  examination  in  medicine,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  official  studies  the  final  examination  for 
the  Baccalaureate  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  held.  You 
know,    of   course,    that  even  with  these  so-called  final 


examinations  the  list  of  further  possible  examinations  is 
not  exhausted,  since  the  student,  if  so  minded,  may  pass 
the  examination  for  the  Doctorate  in  Medicine  and  the 
Mastership  of  Surgery. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  English 
medical  education  is  that  a  student  has  the  option  of 
entering  upon  practice  through  many  different  portals, 
some  of  them  more  easy,  others  difficult  to  pass  through. 
Thus  he  may  be  satisfied  with  passing  the  Conjoint 
Examination  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  with  being  allowed  to  place 
the  initials  L.R.C.P  ,  M.E.C.S.,  at  the  end  of  his  name,  or, 
if  he  wishes  to  hold  a  higher  qualification,  he  may  pass 
the  examination  for  (he  Membership  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  or  the  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Again,  he  may  become  a  Doctor  or  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  a  Fellow  or 
a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow,  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  of  any  University  of  the  United 
Kingdom  legally  authorized  to  confer  scch  a  degree,  or  a 
Licentiate  of  the  Societies  of  Apothecaries  of  London  or 
of  Dublin,  etc,  provided  always  that  he  has  passed  a 
qualifying  examination  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery held  for  the  purpose  of  granting  registeiable 
degrees. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  this  freedom  of  selection  that 
the  qualifying  examinations  considerably  vary  in  extent, 
duration,  and  severity,  and  that  the  candidate's  subsequent 
status  in  the  profession,  unless  he  makes  a  position  for 
himself  through  original  wcrk  of  some  kind,  almost 
J  entirely  depends  upon  the  question  of  what  examinations 
■  he  has  passed,  and  what  degrees  he  holds. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  medical  education  in  Germany.  At 
the  very  threshold  of  our  investigation  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  a  fact  markedly  contrasting  with  English 
habits.  The  entire  education  In  Germany,  from  early 
school  life  till  after  the  passing  of  the  final  medical  ex- 
amination, is  much  more  under  the  immediate  control  oJ 
the  State  than  It  is  in  this  country.  Private  preparatory 
schools  only  exist  in  very  limited  numbers  in  Germany. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  attached  to  the 
higher  schools,  and  the  transition  from  the  highest  form 
of  the  preparatory  school  into  the  lowest  form  of  the 
higher  school  takes  place  almost  insensibly.  The  high 
schools  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  State  or  municipal 
institutions,  and  the  plan  of  education  throughout 
Germany  Is  an  absolutely  uniform  one,  regulated  by  the 
State  itself.  This  applies  to  the  preparatory  schools  a? 
well  as  to  the  three  forms  of  high  schools  which  at  the 
present  moment  qualify  for  the  stndy  of  medicine  in 
Germany.  These  high  schools  are  the  -  Gymnasia,"  or 
classical  schools ;  the  "  Bealgymnasia,"  that  is,  high 
schools,  the  curriculum  of  which  represents  a  compromise 
between  classical  and  modern  education  ;  and  the  "  Ober- 
realschulen,"  in  which  the  teaching  is  exclusively  modern, 
and  in  which  the  classical  languages  are  altogether 
omitted.  For  each  of  these  a  definite  curriculum  is 
prescribed,  which  is  the  same  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany. 

The  German  boy  intended  for  the  study  of  medicine 
usually  begins  his  propaedeutic  education,  like  his 
English  cousin,  at  a  preparatory  school,  but  as  a  rule  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  age,  namely,  between  6  and  8. 

The  length  of  his  stay  at  each  of  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  is  half  a  year,  and  provided  that  hit 
teachers  are  satisfied  with  him,  he  is  at  the  end  of  that 
time  promoted  to  a  higher  form.  The  total  length  of  his 
preparatory  studies  amounts  to  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years.  During  this  time  he  learns  reading,  writing. 
German  orthography  and  grammar,  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  is  instructed  in  religion,  drawing,  singing,  and 
gymnastics. 

It  is  a  farther  characteristic  difference  between  English 
and  German  education  that,  unless  the  parents  live  in  the 
country,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  send  their  boys  to 
town  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  German  boy 
during  his  whole  school  life  usually  remains  an  Inmate  of 
his  father's  house,  being  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  nearest 
preparatory — and  later  on  high — school  In  his  paternal 
town.  This,  of  course,  tends  much  less  to  development  of 
Individuality  than  English  school  life.  If  the  German 
boy  should  hail  from  the  country  he  usually— but  by  no 
means  always— becomeB  a  bDarder  In  the  house  of  one  ol 
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the  teachers  attached  to  the  school  to  which  he  is  sent. 
As  in  England,  it  is  now  optional  'whether  a  boy  who 
wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  will 
enter  into  a  "  Gymnasium " — that  is,  a  classical  or 
humanistic  high  school — where  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  history,  and  geography  form  the  most 
prominent  subjects  of  learning,  and  where  French  and 
physics  are  of  more  subordinate  importance,  v/hilst 
English  or  Hebrew  are  facultative,  or  whether  he  will 
pass  his  school  life  in  a  "  Realgymnasiurn,"  in  which 
Greek  is  altogether  omitted,  Latin  considerably  reduced, 
and  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  natural  sciences 
more  lully  cultivated,  whilst  English  is  a  compulsory 
subject,  and  German,  geography,  history,  and  instruction 
in  religion  occupy  the  same  standing  which  they  hold  in 
the  humanistic  "  Gymnasium." 

<>ulte  recently  the  "  Oberrealsehulen  "  have  also  been 
admitted  as  qualifying  for  the  study  of  medicine,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate,  before  passing  his  final  medical 
examination,  shows  that  he  possesses  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Latin.  This  he  will  have  to  acquire  privately,  since 
the  curriculum  of  the  "  Oberrealsehule  "  does  not  include 
Latin  at  all.  The  difference  between  the  curriculum  of 
the  "Oberrealsehule''  and  of  the  "Realgymnasiurn"  is 
that  In  the  former  still  a  good  deal  more  time  is  spent  on 
French,  English,  and  natural  sciences  than  in  the  latter. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  many  candidates  for  a 
medical  career  will  avail  themselves  of  the  last-named 
concession,  which  dates  only  a  few  weeks  back.  To  con- 
clude from  the  paucity  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
made  use  of  modern  facilities,  such  as  offered  at  a  "Real- 
gymnasium,"  this  does  not  seem  very  likely  at  present,  for, 
on  making  inquiries  into  that  subject,  I  find  that  of  the 
Prussian  students  matriculating  in  medicine  in  the 
summer  of  1905  at  the  University  of  Berlin  64  only  had 
been  educated  in  a  "  Realgymnasiurn,''  whilst  435  had 
adhered  to  a  classical  education  in  a  humanistic 
"Gymnasium.'' 

On  completing  the  school  curriculum,  every  German 
who  intends  following  a  university  career  has  to  pass  an 
ex-matriculation  examination,  the  so-called  "  Abiturien- 
examen."  This  is  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  insti- 
tution itself  under  the  presidency  of  a  technical  Govern- 
ment inspector,  and  extends  over  nearly  a  week's  time. 
It  is  most  searching,  and  consists  of  a  written  and  viva 
voce  part.  According  to  the  question  whether  the  candi- 
date has  been  educated  in  a  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasiurn, 
or  an  Oberrealsehule,  it  comprises  the  writing  of  essays 
in  German,  Latin,  French,  English,  translation  from  any 
of  these  languages,  or  from  Greek  into  German  or  vice 
versa,  the  solving  of  a  number  of  higher  mathematical 
problems,  and  a  viva  voce  examination  in  all  these  sub- 
jects, and  in  addition  In  history,  geography,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  It  will,  of  coarse,  be  understood  that  not  all 
these  subjects  are  examined  Into  in  the  case  of  every 
candidate ;  but  that  whilst  those  who  have  had  a  purely 
classical  education  are  examined  in  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  mathematics,  French,  history,  and  geography,  in 
the  case  of  the  youth  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
Realgymnasiurn  Greek  is  replaced  by  greater  demands  in 
English,  French,  and  natural  sciences,  whilst  In  the  case 
of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  an  Oberrealsehule, 
Latin  is  entirely  absent  from  the  subjects  of  examination, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  Increased  demands  in  the 
modern  languages. 

The  written  part  of  the  examination  is,  needless  to  say, 
under  all  circumstances  conducted  in  the  presence  of  an 
examiner,  and  at  the  viva  voce  examination  all  the  teachers 
are  present. 

When  the  intending  medico  has  passed  this  ordeal, 
which  he  usually  does  at  the  age  of  IS  to  20,  he  is  admitted 
without  any  entranceexamination  to  any  German  univer- 
sity, medical  education  in  Germany  being  exclusively 
conducted  at  universities,  and  there  being  no  teaching 
institutions  analogous  to  the  teaching  hospitals  of  this 
country.  The  place  of  the  latter  is  taken  by  the  medical 
faculties  of  the  universities,  which  are  throughout 
Germany  conducted  on  a  uniform,  and  officially -prescribed 
plan. 

The  German  medical  student  may  not  only  select  his 
university  according  to  his  own  Hking  but  has  the 
privilege  of  changing  it  during  the  time  of  htB  studies  at 
the  end  of  every  term,  the  university  year  being  divided 
Into  two  half-yearly  terms,  called  "  Semesters."    There 


are  no  restrictions  as  to  the  number  of  times  he  may  do 
so.  In  fact,  the  length  of  the  German  medical  curriculum 
being  six  years,  of  which  five  years  go  to  the  university 
curriculum  and  one  to  the  no-called  "  practical  year  "—of 
which  more  anon — he  might  during  his  iirst  five  years 
visit  no  fewer  than  ten  universities.  Practical  expediency 
and  pecuniary  considerations,  it  goes  without  saying, 
effectually  forbid  that  any  one  should  avail  himself  to  the 
full  extent  of  this  privilege ;  but  most  students  attach 
themselves  to  more  than  one  university  during  their 
university  career,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  rind 
that  a  man  has  been  to  three  or  even  four  universities. 
This,  again,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  English  habit,  according  to  which  a  Student,  having 
once  selected  a  hospital  in  which  to  pursue  his  studies, 
with  the  fewest  of  exceptions  sticks  to  it  until  the  end  of 
his  medical  career. 

Freedom  similar  to  the  selection  of  a  university  obtains 
In  Germany  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  teaehers. 
A  number  of  lectures  and  courses,  which  form  part  of  the 
curriculum,  must,  it  is  true,  be  attended  in  the  classes 
conducted  by  the  officially-appointed  professors.  But  with 
regard  to  a  large  number  of  others,  the  student  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  select  hfs  own  teachers  amongst  the 
professors-extraordinary,  or  private  lecturers  ("  Privat- 
docenten  "),  attached  to  his  university;  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
Is  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege,  preferring 
the  greater  attention  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  the 
individual  student  in  smaller  classes,  and  the  freer  use  of 
the  material  afforded  to  him  in  the  demonstrations  and 
classes  held  by  the  less-known  younger  men,  to  the  crowded 
clinics  and  the  want  of  personal  intercourse  with  his 
teacher  which  naturally  obtains  in  the  classes  of  the  great 
official  luminaries. 

Now,  as  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  Germany  itself,  I 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  prominently  to  the  following 
three  facts : 

1.  The  length  of  the  entire  curriculum,  as  already 
stated,  is  six  years. 

2.  Of  these  six  years  two  and  a  half  years  are  devoted  to 
what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate medical  education,  two  and  a  half  years  to  the  study 
of  medicine  proper,  and  one  year  to  acquiring,  after  passing 
the  final  examination,  practical  proficiency  in  the  wards  of  a 
recognized  hospital. 

3.  There  is  no  such  separation  between  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  studies  as  that  which  has  been  recently  adopted; 
in  this  country,  and  which  has  from  the  first  given  rise  to 
almost  general  dissatisfaction.  On  the  contrary,  what  are 
called  here  primary  and  intermediate  subjects  are  taught 
simultaneously  in  Germany. 

Lst  us  now  follow  up  this  plan  of  studies  more  in  detail, 
and  begin  with  the  last  proviso. 

The  German  student  on  entering  the  university  studies 
In  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  (1)  anatomy,  (2)  physio- 
logy, (3)  physics,  (4)  chemistry,  (5)  zoology,  (6)  botany. 
These  subjects  are  distributed  somewhat  as  follows: 

Anatomy  is  studied  during  each  term  of  the  time. 
During  two  winter  terms  practical  work  must  be  done  in 
the  dissecting  room.  In  addition,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
term  a  microscopic  course  of  anatomy  must  be  taken, 
and  in  the  fifth  term  a  course  of  topographical  anatomy. 

Physiology  begins  in  the  second  year.  During  three 
terms  the  student  has  to  attend  physiological  lectures, 
and  in  the  last  term  a  practical  course  of  physiology  is 
taken. 

Zoology  is  taught  during  the  first  three  half-years,  and  a 
practical  course  of  zootomy  has  to  be  taken  during  the 
first  or  second  semester. 

Botany,  including  a  practical  course  of  microscopic 
botany,  has  also  to  be  studied  during  the  first  year. 

Physics  are  studied  during  the  whole  of  the  first  year. 

Lectures  on  Chemistry  are  heard  during  the  first  three 
half-years.  In  the  fourth  semester,  additionally,  lectures 
on  Physiology  and  a  praotlcal  course  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  are  attended. 

In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  advised  that  during  the 
first  term  some  mathematical  and  physiological  lectures, 
in  the  second  half-year  a  course  of  lectures  on  evolution, 
during  the  third  semester  a  course  on  embryology,  during 
the  fourth  some  special  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, during  the  fifth  term  lectures  on  psychology,  be 
attended. 

From  all  this  you  will  see  that  the  German  student  has 
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his  hands  pretty  full  during  his  preparatory  pericd,  and 
that  his  studies  on  the  different  subjects  are  conducted 
much  more  concomitantly  than  they  are  in  this  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  filth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  term 
he  is  expected  to  pass  his  first  examination,  which  is, 
needless  to  say,  conducted  at  all  German  universities  in 
exactly  the  same  fa?hion,  and  in  accordance  with  abso- 
lutely identical  regulations. 

Whilst  thus  nominally  two  and  a  half  years  are  devoted 
in  Germany  to  the  study  of  the  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate subjects,  which  by  the  present  regulations  of  the 
University  of  London  is  supposed  to  require  three  years, 
a  very  important  factor  comes  in,  which  in  practice  still 
further  curtails  the  German  student's  preliminary  and 
intermediate  studies. 

As  you  all  no  doubt  know,  every  able-bodied  German 
has  to  serve  twelve  years  in  the  army,  but  with  the 
difference  that  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  populace  serve 
three  years  with  the  colours  and  remain  nine  years  in  the 
reserve,  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  superior  education 
serve  only  one  year  in  the  ranks  and  compensate  for  this 
privilege  by  remaining  eleven  years  in  the  reserve.  The 
German  doctor  has  to  fulfil  his  military  obligations  towards 
the  State  like  everybody  else,  but  it  is  arranged  that  of 
the  year  during  which  he  actually  serves  in  the  army  he 
has  to  pass  six  months  only  in  the  ranks,  whilst  the 
second  half  year  is  to  be  spent  in  the  capacity- of  a  medical 
subaltern  in  the  military  medical  service.  Now  it  is 
expressly  provided  in  the  official  regulations  concerning 
medical  examinations  for  the  German  Empire  of  May  28th, 
1901,  paragraph  7,  that  if  a  student  who  has  matriculated 
at  a  university  serves  hie  time  at  the  university  town 
where  he  is  studying,  the  time  of  his  military  service  is 
to  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  half  a  year  of  bis  ordinary 
medical  studies.  Considering  the  fact  that  his  military 
dutie3  leave  him  very  little  time  for  study,  the  practical 
meaning  of  these  regulations  obviously  is  that  the 
German  authorities  consider  the  time  of  a  little  more 
than  two  years  as  sufficient  to  master  the  subjects  for  the 
study  of  which  in  this  country,  according  to  some  of  the 
present  regulations,  three  years  are  provided. 

The  subjects  of  the  first  professional  examination 
embrace  anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
and  botany,  and  it  lasts  four  days.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning the  manner  In  which  this  examination  is  to  be 
carried  out  are  so  important  for  the  purpose  I  have  in 
view  that  I  do  not  apologize  for  giving  them  to  you  in 
verbal  translation.    They  run  as  follows : 

In  the  anatomical  examination  the  student  has 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  parts  situated  in  one  of  the  main 
cavities  of  tbe  body  with  regard  to  form,  situation,  and  con- 
nexion, or  to  demonstrate  in  the  dead  body  a  region  of  the 
trunk  or  the  limbs. 

2.  He  has  to  make  and  demonstrate  lege  artis  an  anatomical 
preparation  of  nerves  or  vessels,  aod  following  this  to  show  in 
a  viva  voce  examination  his  knowledge  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  prescribed  anatomy. 

3.  He  has  to  make  and  explain  two  microscopic  anatomical 
preparations,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  following 
this  to  show  in  a  viva  voce  examination  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  histology  and  to  prove  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  embryology. 

In  the  physiological  Examination  the  student  has  to  show 
that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  whole  of  physio- 
logy. Including  physiological  chemistry,  and  that  be  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  important  apparatus  and  methods. 

The  examinations  In  phys'cs  and  chemistry  are  also  to  be 
oonducted  in  a  thorough  fashion,  and  have  to  keep  particu- 
larly in  viiw  the  requirements  of  the  future  physician. 
(The  italics  are  my  own. ) 

In  zoology  the  examination  is  to  be  limited  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  comparative  anatomical  physiology  ;  in 
botany  it  Is  to  be  limited  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  and  to  a  general  survey  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  plants  which 
are  medically  important.    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

When  the  student  has  passed  this  examination  he  enters 
upon  the  study  of  practical  medicine. 

In  his  sixth  half-year  he  attends  a  course  of  lectures  on 
general  pathology  aod  pathological  anatomy,  on  pathological 
physiology,  on  special  pathology  and  treatment,  on  fraotures 
and  dislocation  of  bores,  on  general  surgery,  and  on  pharma- 
cology, balneology,  and  toxicology,  whilst  he  takes  a  course  on 
auscultation  and  percutsioD,  and  attends  a  medical  or  pro- 
paedeutic clinic. 

In  the  seventh  half-year  he  continues  bis  courses  on  general 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  pathological  physiology, 
auscultation  and   percussion,  and  internal  medicine,   whU-t 


additionally  he  attends  a  course  on  pathological  mlcrosoopj 
and  chemistry,  the  surgical  clinic  and  polyclinic,  and  the 
obstetrical  and  gynaecological  clinics. 

In  his  eighth  semester,  pathological  anatomy,  medicine, 
surgery,  and  gynaeer.logy  are  continued,  practical  courses  o5 
obstetrical  operations,  of  pathological  microscopy,  of  laryngo- 
scopy, otoscopy,  rhinoscopy,  ophthalmoscopy,  are  taken,  and 
the  psychiatrical  and  neurological  clinics  are  attended. 

In  the  ninth  semester  the  student  attends  medical  out- 
patients, continues  to  work  at  the  surgical,  gynaecological, 
obstetrical,  psychiatrical,  and  neurological  clinics,  tBkes  & 
practical  course  of  surgical  operations,  and  continues  his 
ophthalmoscopic  course,  whilst  he  also  visits  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic clinic.  Further,  he  must  attend  children's  wards,  and 
hear  lectures  on  hygiene,  experimental  therapy,  serum  treat- 
ment, and  immunity,  and  take  a  practical  course  of 
vaccination. 

In  his  tenth  and  last  term  he  continues  his  ophthalmoscopic 
studies,  visits  the  wards  or  out-partient  departments  for  skin 
and  venereal  diseases,  as  well  bs  those  for  diseases  of  the 
throat,  nose,  and  ear :  he  takes  courses  in  physiological  therapy, 
orthopaedics,  hygiene,  bacteriology,  forensic  medicine,  ban 
daging,  and  repeats  his  course  in  topographical  anatomy,  and 
in  performing  postmortem  operations. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  semester  he  may  apply  for 
admission  to  the  final  or  State  examination.  The  applica- 
tion is  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  candi- 
date has  fully  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
that  he  has : 

1.  Regularly  attended  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  "Prac- 
ticant"  the  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  clinics,  and  has 
by  himself,  although  in  the  presence  of  his  teacher  or  an 
assistant,  delivered  four  women. 

2.  That  he  has  regularly  attended  for  half  a  year's  time  each 
as  "Practicant"  the  ophthalmic  clinic,  medical  polyclinic, 
children's  clinics  and  polyclinics,  psychiatrical  clinic,  as  well 
as  special  clinics  or  polyclinics  for  affections  of  the  throat, 
nose,  ear,  skin,  and  venereal  diseases.  Farther,  that  he  has 
taken  part  In  the  practical  instruction  in  vaccination,  anc> 
that  he  has  acquired  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
practising  vaccination  and  for  obtaining  and  preserving 
lymph. 

3.  That  he  has  attended  lectures  on  topographical  anatomy, 
pharmacology,  and  forensic  medicine. 

The  examination  itself  is  conducted  with  the  same,  or 
if  possible,  even  greater  thoroughness  than  that  which 
characterizes  the  preliminary  examination.  It  would! 
take  me  too  long  to  describe  minutely  the  regulations, 
which  provide  that  the  candidate  is  being  examined  with 
regard  to  every  conceivable  detail  which  may  be  oi' 
practical  importance  to  his  future  career,  the  examination 
not  being  limited  to  medicine,  snrgery,  and  gynaecology, 
but  extending  also  to  the  special  branches  I  have 
enumerated  above.  In  every  group  the  examination  is 
partly  by  papers,  partly  viva  voce,  and  is  conducted  in  as 
practical  a  fashion  as  possible,  the  candidate  having  to 
show  his  knowledge  by  diagnosing  and  fully  describing 
medical,  surgical,  and  gynaecological  cases,  by  prescribing 
for  them,  by  carrying  out  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner 
a  post-mortem  examination,  by  performing  some  smaller 
operations  on  the  dead  body,  by  showing  his  familiarity 
in  applying  bandages,  etc.  It  will  give  you,  perhaps, 
the  best  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  this  examination 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  own  State  examination  extended 
over  a  period  of  fully  three  months,  and  that  during  this 
time  I  was  on  no  fewer  than  forty  days  under  actual 
examination. 

This  searching,  difficult,  and  lengthy  examination  does 
not  confer  the  coveted  title  of "  doctor  "  upon  the  successful 
candidafe.  The  student  who  has  passed  the  "  State  exami- 
nation "  and  has  served  his  "  practical  year  "  receives  the 
title  "  Praktischer  Arzt,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  term  "registered  practitioner,"  from  the  State-, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  adorn  bis  name  by  the  prefix  "  Dr.," 
he  has  to  pass  another  examination  before  the  academical 
authorities  of  any  German  university. 

Since  this  examination  is  for  a  degree  only,  and  does 
not  confer  the  right  of  practising,  it  does  not  only  not  tax  the 
candidate's  knowledge  as  does  the  State  examination,  but 
is  also  conducted  with  Infinitely  less  severity.  Presumably 
when  the  uniform  regulations  were  introduced  into 
Germany  after  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  it  was  felt  that 
the  old  universities  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
vested  rights  of  conferring  degrees,  but  the  title  was  made 
purely  ornamental.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  German  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
degree,  which  is  by  the  German  public  as  much  thought 
,  of  as  Is  a  university  degree  In  this  country,  is  mulcted,  to- 
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put  it  plainly,  in  a  perfectly  unnecessary  and  not  inexp?n- 
sive  examination,  and  is  therefore  on  a  par  in  this  respect 
with  those  who  have  passed  the  Conjoint  Examination  in 
this  country — the  only  difference  being  that  the  German 
injustice  is  inflicted  upon  all  German  students  without 
territorial  differs  nces,  whilst  in  this  country  it  is  reserved 
for  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  born 
south  of  the  Tweed ! 

Even  after  the  passing  of  the  final  examination  the 
German  medical  student's  education  is  not  finished.  He 
does  not  receive  his  licence  and  is  not  allowed  to  practise 
until,  after  the  passing  of  the  State  examination,  he  has 
spent  one  year  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
recognizsd  for  that  purpose. 

The  introduction  of  this  additional  year,  which  is  called 
the  "  practical  year,"  to  the  former  five  years' curriculum 
is  of  very  recent  date  (1904).  It  did  not  surprise  me  when 
I  first  heard  of  it.  In  my  own  student  days  the  clinics, 
medical,  surgical,  and  gynaecological,  in  the  university 
hospitals  were  each  under  the  care,  of  one  or,  in 
the  very  big  centres,  at  the  utmost  of  two  profeseor?, 
each  of  whom  had  simply  an  enormous  number  of  beds. 
Every  professor  had  of  course  a  few  assistants  and  clinical 
clerks,  but  the  number  of  students  at  many  of  the  centres  of 
medical  learning  in  Germany,  more  particularly  in  the  big 
universities,  such  as  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Bre  slau, 
etc.,  was  so  great,  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
them  succeeded  in  getting  clerkships  or  dresserships, 
whilst  the  profecsoi's  visits  to  the  bedside  could  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  profitable  only  to  the  few  who  suc- 
ceeded ingettingnear  the  teacher  and  the  patient,  and  whilst 
the  great  majority  hardly  got  a  glimpse  of  the  patient,  and 
had  to  content  themselves  by  listening  to  deductions 
made  from  examinations  which  they  could  not  see  them- 
selves. Thus  the  clinical  education  of  but  too  many 
medical  men  was  in  my  own  time  confined  to  the  various 
classes  of  instruction  in  physical  methods,  to  clinical 
lectures  in  the  amphitheatre,  with  or  without  demonstra- 
tions, to  the  visiting  of  smaller  and  special  out-patient 
clinics,  and  to  the  personal  examination  of  some  very  few 
in-patients,  as  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  before  being 
admitted  to  the  final  examination.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  state  of  things  was  not  satisfactory,  that  the  majority 
of  students,  whilst  thoroughly  saturated  with  theoretical 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  had  not  sufficient  bedside  experi- 
ence, and  that,  when  they  entered  into  practice,  but  too 
many  were  deficient  in  the  management  even  of  simple 
cases.  I  am  told  that  nowadays  matters  are  much  better 
in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  more  hospitals  are  utilized 
for  teaching  purposes,  and  that  the  students  thereby  get 
more  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  experience. 
Those  who  have  Informed  me  to  that  effect  have  told  me 
that  the  introduction  of  the  "practical  year"  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  ever  increasing  amount  of 
knowledge  the  five  years'  curriculum  simply  did  not 
suffice.  Whether  this  or  the  condition  of  things 
described  by  me  above  has  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
addition,  the  fact  is  obvious  that  the  necessity  of  further 
practical  experience  after  the  completion  of  the  five  years' 
curriculum  must  have  been  felt  so  keenly  by  the  authori- 
ties that  this  important  addition  had  to  be  made.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  fulfil  the  expectations 
connected  with  its  introduction.  I  have  heard  various 
opinions  with  regard  to  this  point.  Whilst  some  express 
themselves  as  quite  satisfied,  others  hold  that  there  Is 
not  the  requisite  amount  of  further  teaching  during  the 
practical  year,  and  that  the  young  physician  is  almost  a3 
much  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  as  he  would  be  il 
he  had  at  once  entered  upon  private  practice.  By  not  a 
few  the  opinion  is  entertained  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  put  the  date  of  the  practical  year  before  the 
passing  ot  the  final  examination.  Further  experience 
with  regard  to  this  question  will  have  to  be  gained. 
Meanwhile  I  only  wish  to  state  that  when  the  practical 
year  has  been  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties, the  candidate  at  last  is  allowed  to  enter  the  portal 
of  practice,  as  little  "golden,"  alas!  in  Germany  as  it  is 
in  this  country. 

I  may,  perhaps,  mention  here  in  passing  that  the  total 
amount  of  educational  expenses,  including  school  life, 
university  career,  and  examination  fees,  is  considerably 
less  in  Germany  than  it  is  In  England,  but  that  the 
different  price  of  liviDg  in  these  two  countries  has  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  a  comparison. 


If  I  have  succeeded,  gentlemen,  in  holding  your  atten- 
tion during  what  I  am  afraid  must  have  seemed  to  you 
in  many  points  a  tedious  enumeration  of  dry  regulations, 
I  venture  to  think  that  one  thought  must  have  struck  a 
good  many  of  you,  namely,  how  singularly  the  system  of 
medical  education  in  each  ol  the  two  countries  corre- 
Eponds  to  the  character  of  that  country  Itself.  In  this 
country,  which  is  passionately  fond  of  the  freedom  of  Its 
institutions,  and  which,  if  I  may  say  so  without  giving 
offence,  is  somewhat  morbidly  afraid  of  State  inter- 
ference, almost  everything  in  general  as  well  as  in 
medical  education  is  left  to  private  initiative,  be  it  of 
persons  or  of  corporation".  No  uniformity  of  system 
exists,  there  Is  plenty  of  healthy  rivalry,  but,  it  must  be 
frankly  stated,  also  plenty  of  jealousy  between  the  various 
teaching  institutions,  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  does 
not  always  result  in  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
meaical  education  itself.  Vested  interests  have  to  be  re- 
spected at  almost  every  step,  the  control  of  the  State, 
which  after  all  could  not  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  is 
applied  in  a  timid  and  indirect  manner.  Dissatisfaction 
with  the  curriculum,  as  it  now  stands,  constantly  Increases. 
As  a  result  of  all  this  there  is  a  chronic  state  of  "  unrest  " 
in  evidence,  characterized  by  ever-renewed  changes,  which 
the  more  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  analogous  experiments 
maele  with  the  Btitish  army,  because  usually  in  neither 
case  is  the  chance  given  to  the  new  regulations  to  be 
tested  by  practical  experience,  they  being  withdrawn  and 
replaced  by  others,  not  infrequently  almost  immediately 
after  their  introduction. 

The  German  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  com- 
parable to  the  rigid  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
German  army.  From  first  to  last  it  is  the  State — or  the 
municipalities  and  universities  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  State — which  superintend  the  educa- 
tion, as  of  every  citizen,  thus  of  its  medical  men.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  individualizing,  no  scope  for  private 
enterprise,  the  whole  German  medical  educational  system 
is  modelled  upon  the  one  principle  that  since  the  State 
places  YV'i'u  of  its  citizens  under  the  care  of  the  remaining 
jtiooi  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  sure  that  every 
one  "of  this  To\To  should  possess  a  uniform  thorough 
standard  of  medical  knowledge  high  enough  to  entrust 
him  with  every  responsibility  which  may  fall  to  his  lot. 

These  deep-rooted  differences  pervade  every  aspect  of 
scientific  medical  life  in  the  two  countries  under  com- 
parison. Financially  they  are  fundamental.  In  Germany 
the  teaching  authorities  are  not  worried  with  cjuestions  as 
to  ways  and  means.  The  State,  either  direct  or  through 
the  municipalities,  provides  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  teaching  hospitals,  and  for  the  endow- 
ment of  professorships  and  laboratories — in  fact,  for  every 
item  that  is  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of 
medical  science.  In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  takes  a  great  pride  in  its  hospitals  bslng  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  and  in  which  the  State 
does  not  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  one  tittle 
towards  the  maintenance  and  furtherance  of  medical 
teaching  institutions,  the  question  of  ways  and  means, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  well  endowed  institutions,  but 
too  often  offers  a  serious  and  not  rarely  insuperable 
stumbling-block  to  contemplated  improvements,  and 
even  seriously  threatens  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
arrangements. 

Le st  this  statement  should  be  thought  exaggerated,  let 
me  quote  to  you  what  only  a  few  months  ago  the  treasurer 
of  one  of  the  greatest  teaching  London  hospitals  said  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  prize  distribution  to  the 
students.1 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  medical 
education  at  the  present  time,  unaided  as  we  are  from  any 
outside  source,  are  very  great.  Expenses  are  heavy,  outside 
help  nil,  and  we  governors  would  most  heartily  welcome  and 
strongly  support  any  movement  which  would  lead  to  some 
grant  in  aid  of  our  medical  school,  so  that  our  professors  and 
our  teachers  might  receive  at  least  some  acknowledgement  of 
tbe  arduous  labours  that  they  devote  to  the  teaching  of  our 
students. 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  are  selected 
and  provided  for  diametrically  differs  in  Germany  and  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  first- named  country  every  medical1 
man  who  feels  a  vocation  for  teaching,  and  who  satisfies 
the  State  as  to  his  capabilities,  has  the  chance  not  merely 
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of  realizing  his  ambition,  but  also  of  attaining  the  highest 
official  position  in  the  medical  hierarchy.  He  may  even 
teach  as  a  freelance  without  asking  anybody's  permission, 
but  if  he  wishes  to  belODg  to  tbe  body  of  official  teachers, 
he  must  qualify,  by  writing  and  getting  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  an  original  thesis,  for  the  position  of  "  Privatdocen  t,'' 
that  is,  private  teacher  in  the  university.  Having  attained 
this  position,  it  will  entirely  depend  upon  his  further 
achievements  whether  he  will  for  ever  remain  a  "Privat- 
docent,"  or  whether  he  will  be  appointed,  first,  Professor- 
Extraordinary,  and,  later  on,  Professor-in-Ordinary  at  one 
of  the  universities.  Again,  it  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  his  work  whether  he  will  have  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  one  of  the  smaller  university  towns,  or 
whether  he  will  be  called  to  fill  a  high  position  in  one  of 
the  greatest  university  centres. 

The  State  pays  emoluments  of  varying  amount  to  the 
Professors-Extraordinary  and  In- Ordinary,  which,  together 
with  the  proportion  of  the  students'  fees  who  frequent 
their  classes,  goes  towards  making  a  decent,  though  by  no 
meanB  brilliant,  income,  and  at  any  rate  materially  adds 
to  the  prooeeds  of  the  professor's  private  practice,  which 
he  is  in  no  way  precluded  from  carrying  on. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retirement  on  account  of  age- 
limit  in  Germany,  and  very  few  men  ever  retire  before 
they  have  passed  their  70th  year.  That  this  is  an 
unmixed  blessing  I  will  not  maintain  for  a  moment.  It 
certainly  sometimes  happens  that  venerable  ruins  are 
allowed  to  fill  important  positions  much  longer  than  they 
ought,  and  the  limitation  of  the  tenure  of  office  to  the 
age  of  65  or  of  70  at  the  utmost,  as  is  the  case  in  Austria, 
would  certainly  seem  a  desirable  progress. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  appoint- 
ments are,  as  you  all  know,  managed  in  a  fashion  entirely 
different  from  the  German  method.  To  begin  with,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  "  inbreeding  "  still 
very  generally  prevails,  although  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  a  good  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  could  be  quoted. 
The  student  who  has  passed  his  hospital  career  and  his 
examinations  creditably,  endeavours  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment at  his  own  alma  mater.  Keen  competition  certainly 
exists  amongst  the  younger  men  as  to  the  coveted 
appointment  of  assistant  physician  or  assistant  surgeon, 
but  having  once  obtained  this,  and  thus  put  his  foot  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder,  the  aspirant's  further  pro- 
motion takes  place  as  a  matter  of  course.  Unless  he  dies 
prematurely,  or  commits  some  atrocity  or  other,  the 
youngest  member  of  the  staff  well  knows  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  he  will  some  day  become  the 
senior  physician  or  surgeon  to  his  hospital.  That  this 
comfortable  feeling  is  not  exactly  calculated  towards 
stimulating  further  original  work  or  research  goes  without 
saying.  Comparatively  seldom  is  the  teaching  body  of  a 
hospital,  at  least  in  London,  recruited  from  outside.  How 
very  rarely  does  it  happen  that  an  eminent  provincial 
teacher  gets  an  appointment  at  a  London  hospital  !  An 
outsider  may  make  his  mark  at  the  medical  societies,  by 
publications  iu  medical  journals,  and  in  private  practice, 
but  unless  he  has  behind  him  the  power  and  influence  of 
a  hospital,  his  teaching  talents  will  be  sadly  wasted.  That 
the  teaching  positions  at  the  large  hospitals  practically 
are  purely  honorary  is  well  known  to  yon.  Although  in 
some  of  the  largest  hospitals  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
students'  fees  goes  to  the  teachers,  in  but  too  many 
instances  the  expenses  of  the  medical  school  are  such  that 
the  students'  fees  are  entirely  or  nearly  swallowed  up  by 
them.  Again  let  me  quote  from  the  speech  cf  our  friend 
the  treasurer : 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  our  pre- 
liminary teachers  in  the  schools  are  most  inadequately  piid, 
whilst  our  learned  physicians  and  surgeons  receive  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  for  the  immense  amount  of  time,  trouble,  and 
learning  embodied  in  the  lectures  which  they  give  so  diligently 
and  so  regularly  to  our  students.  Gran's  in  aid  are  furnished 
from  certain  Government  and  county  council  iundB  for 
secondary  education,  but  the  medical  profession  and  medical 
learning  are  apparently  considered  not  to  need  any  such  help. 
This  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  possibly  give,  for  it 
cannot  be  that  they  are  considered  unworthy  of  help. 

Finally,  in  this  connexion  the  regulation  is  maintained 
that  at  the  age  of  60,  or  65  at  the  utmost,  or  after  twenty 
years'  full  service  on  the  staff,  the  members  are  at  most 
hospitals  retired  compulsorily— a  very  regrettable  regula- 
tion, I  think,  when  It  comes  into  force  in  teachers  at  the 
agf  of  60,  and  one  which  deprives   the  hospitals  of  the 


services  of  men  when  their  experience  is  ripest  and 
neither  their  Intellect  dimmed  nor  their  hands  shaky. 

The  remarkable  differences  just  stated  may  be  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  appointments  and  promotions  in 
Germany  are  bestowed  on  the  strength  of  personal 
achievements  only — that  is,  with  due  regard  to  the 
teaching  talent  and  original  research  of  the  author — whilst 
in  this  country  the  possession  of  some  higher  qualifications 
obtained  not  by  original  work,  but  by  the  successful 
passing  of  some  examinations,  immediately  opens  the 
prospect  of  teaching  appointments  and  automatically 
leads  to  promotion  when  such  an  appointment  has  once 
been  obtained. 

Comparisons  of  this  kind  could  be  easily  multiplied  and 
would  afford  food  lor  Interesting  reflection,  but  I  refrain 
from  entering  more  fully  upon  these  points,  because, 
although  they  are  germane  enough  to  my  subject,  they 
would  not  be  profitable.  They  are  grounded  upon  funda- 
mental differences,  which,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  I  wish  rather 
to  deal  with  questions  in  which  speedy  improvement  is 
possible  than  with  such  in  which  pious  wishes  only  can 
be  expressed. 

Let  ns  now  compare  the  preliminary  education  of  the 
young  Englishman  and  German  who  have  decided  to 
follow  a  medical  career.  From  what  I  have  told  you  there 
can  be  no  doubt — and  this,  I  think,  is  a  fact  universally 
admitted— that  the  young  German  enters  upon  the  study 
of  his  profession  much  better  equipped  with  actual  solid 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  been  taught  than  his 
British  cousin.  Conclusive  proof  for  this  statement  is  to 
be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  requirements  of  the 
English  matriculation  examination,  and  of  the  German 
"  Abiturientenexamen,"  the  demands  of  the  latter  being 
higher  in  practically  every  respect  than  those  of  the 
former.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  the  English  plan  of  education  is  much  better  suited 
to  develop  the  individual  qualities  of  a  youngster  than  the 
German  plan,  which  drills  everything  into  a  monotonous 
uniformity.  The  English  boy  of  15  or  16,  whilst  not  being 
nearly  equal  to  his  German  cousin  in  actual  knowledge, 
certainly  beats  him  on  the  average,  so  far  as  individual 
way  of  thinking,  determination,  and  resourcefulness  are 
concerned.  The  state  of  matters  has  been  very  happily 
and  tersely  summed  up  by  the  present  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Sir  William  Treloar,  when  he  quite  recently  said 
in  an  after-dinner  speech  at  Berlin:  "The  English  boy 
wants  more  work,  the  German  more  play.''  Yet,  even  if 
the  present  plans  oi  education  were  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  this  wise  counsel,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
prevalent  classical  education  in  either  country  is  the 
beet  preparation  for  a  medical  career,  and  I  sha.1  develop 
this  thought  further  in  the  concluding  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Before  we  reach  this,  however,  we  have  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  main  subject  of  this  address,  namely,  to  a 
comparison  between  the  two  systems  of  medical  education 
proper  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  At  the  very 
threshold  of  this  inquiry  we  are  confronted  by  the  extra- 
ordinary discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
the  preliminary  and  intermediate  studies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  clinical  subjects  on  the  other,  in  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  respectively.  Briefly  summarized, 
matters  stand  as  follows: — Whilst  in  Germany  with  a 
six  years'  study  two  and  a  half  years  nominally  and  Utile 
more  than  two  years  in  reality  are  allotted  to  what  in  this 
country  are  called  the  primary  and  intermediate  studies, 
and  whilst  in  Germany  fully  three  and  a  half  years  are 
devoted  to  clinical  work,  in  this  country  with  a  total 
length  of  study  of  five  years,  three  years,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  University  of  London,  are  devoted  to 
the  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects,  and  two  years 
only  to  clinical  work  in  all  its  branches  !  This  disoiep- 
ancy  is  the  more  ptartling  as,  prima  facie,  one  might  have 
expected  exactly  the  reverse  of  these  condiuions  to  obtain. 
One  would  have  thought  it  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  notions  of  German  love  of  theory  and  abstract 
science,  that  a  rather  excessive  amount  cf  the  available 
time  should  have  been  assigned  to  purely  scientific 
studies  and  that  the  more  practical  aspects  of  medical 
work  should  have  been  given  a  back  seat.  In  reality, 
however,  we  find  that  this  time  the  roles  have  been 
exchanged,  and  that  it  is  the  German  idealist  who  has 
made  practical  arrargemente,  whilst  the  practical  English- 
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man  has  allowed  himself  to  be  overpowered  by  the  doctrin- 
aire demands  ol  the  teachers  of  purely  scientific  subjects. 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  proved  b7  the  regula- 
tions, which  I  have  quoted,  of  the  first  professional 
examination  in  Germany.  They  provide  expressly  that 
the  examinations  in  physics  and  chemistry  "have  to  keep 
particularly  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  future  physi- 
cian." That  wise  proviso,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  has  found  no 
place  in  words  or  in  spirit  in  any  of  the  syllabuses  regu- 
lating the  analogous  examination  in  this  country,  yet  it  is 
precisely  here  where  I  feel  Bure  the  fault  lies.  I  confess 
I  have  not  the  least  sympathy  with  the  plaintive  cry  of 
some  ol  the  teachers  of  the  preliminary  and  intsr- 
mediate  subjects,  "  Shall  the  standard  be  lowered  ? "  I 
should  as  cheerfully  agree  to  a  lowering  of  the  present 
standard  of  the  requirements  in  some  of  the  preliminary 
and  Intermediate  subjects,  as  I  should  vote  against  the 
teaching  of  piano  playing  in  Board  schools.  The  present 
standard  of  the  preliminary  sciences,  notably  of  chemistry 
and  of  physiology,  is  not  only  in  my  own  opinion,  but  in 
that  of  many  others  able  to  judge,  in  exceBS  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  future  physician.  Some  teachers  of 
chemistry  and  of  physiology,  and  just  those  whose  voices 
are  heard  loudest  in  connexion  with  this  question,  seem 
to  forget  that  they  are  to  prepare  not  chemists  or  physio- 
logists, whose  whole  lives  -will  be  spent  in  this  sphere  of 
work,  but  medical  men,  to  whom  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology are  but  mesnB  towards  an  end,  and  who  hnve  to 
learn  a  great  many  other  things  to  make  them  fit  for  the 
exercise  of  their  profession.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  to  be 
able  to  add  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
physiology  and  chemistry  see  the  situation  in  its  tone 
light. 

I  speak  with  -the  less  hesitation  on  this  point,  since  my 
own  original  work  has  been  as  much  in  the  domain  of 
physiology  as  of  pathology,  and  since  nobody  will  con- 
sequently be  able  to  accuse  me>  of  underating  the 'impor- 
tance of  pure  physiology.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
if  a  medical  man  through  inclination  or  circumstances  is 
in  later  life  drawn  to  do  work  in  a  particular  line,  his  pre- 
paration for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  a  private  and  indi- 
vidual one,  and  that  not  the  whole  medical  community 
should  be  compelled  to  spend  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  and  energy  upon  subjects  which  will  be  of  real  use 
to  very  few  only,  whilst  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance 
have  to  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  purely  scientific  purposes.  No  doubt  the  learning  of 
science  for  science's  sake  is  a  most  lovable  thing,  and  one 
which  every  scientific  worker  would  instinctively  encourage 
as  much  as  he  can,  but  here  the  stern  fact  interferes 
which  serves  as  a  motto  to  this  address,  namely,  that  life 
is  short,  and  art  is  long,  and  that  there  is  much  to  learn. 
The  claims  of  individual  sciences,  whioh  are  only  acces- 
sories towards  the  making  of  a  doctor,  must  of  necessity 
be  subordinated  to  higher  purposes,  and  the  highest  pur- 
pose in  the  education  of  the  medical  man  is  to  make  him 
fit  for  "the  exercise  of  his  future  duties.  The  work  of  the 
teacher  who  understands  the  real  requirements  of  his 
pupil  consists  not  in  the  cramming,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  an  examination,  into  the  youngster's  brain  an  inordinate 
amount  of  chemical  and  physiological  data  which  will  be 
of  no  earthly  use  to  the  humble  average  practitioner,  and 
which  will  be  forgotten  the  moment  the  examination  has 
been  passed,  but  in  making  him  familiar  with  those  results 
of  the  science  he  teaches  which  will  be  practically  useful 
in  the  doctor's  future  career.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  with  all 
the  excessive  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  preliminary 
and  intermediate  subjects,  and  with  the  severe  demands 
on  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  as  Bhown 
by  the  extremely  serious  percentage  of  failures  in  the 
examinations  on  them,  the  startling  fact  was  quite  recently 
stated  at  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  highest  bodies  of 
medical  education  by  a  universally-respected  teacher,  and 
certainly  not  excessively  severe  examiner,  that  he  found 
the  candidates  but  too  often  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  urine!  Could  any  fact  be  pre- 
sented more  vividly  illustrating  the  futility  of  training 
unless  adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  the  pupil  ? 

The  importance  of  these  facts  is  enhanced  by  the  down- 
right impossibility  of  condensing  within  the  course  of  two 
years  the  study  of  not  only  medicine,  surgery,  diseases  of 
women,  and  of  all  the  special  branches— a  knowledge  of 
which  nowadays  1b  indispensable  to  every  general  prac- 
titioner— but  also  the  mere  learning  of  all  the  numerous 


and  yearly  increasing  methods  of  modern  investigation  of 
disease. 

One  can  only  wonder  how  it  was  ever  possible  that 
practical  men  should  have  consented  to  an  arrangement 
which  is  manifestly  against  the  true  interests,  not  only  of 
their  own  profession,  but  also  of  the  public.  I  have  been 
told  that  when  the  fifth  year  of  study  was  added  to 
the  curriculum  itwas  originally  intended  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  clinical  instruction,  and  that  it  was,  so  to  say, 
usurped  by  the  teachers  of  the  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate subjects.  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Jn  hia  very  in- 
structive address  on  the  financial  relations  between  the 
London  hospitals  and  their  affiliated  medical  schools,  says 
on  this  point : 

Any  system  which  keeps  a  medical  student  away  from  the 
hospital  for  three  years  out  of  the  live  ought  to  be  absolutely 
oondemned.  When  the  four-year  curriculum  was  lengthened 
the  intention  was  to  add  a  year  for  clinical  work,  but  somehow 
the  preliminary  science  teachers  and  the  phjsiolcgists  have 
beenallowsd  to  appropriate  it.1 

However  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  right  to  let  a 
mistake  continue  for  ever  simply  becauee  it  has  once  been 
committed,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  teachers  oi 
the  practical  medical  subjects  throughout  the  country 
have  at  last  been  thoroughly  roused,  and  are  now  putting 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  bring  about  a  juster  distri- 
bution, and  one  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
needs  of  the  practitioner,  of  the  time  of  medical  studies. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  my  remarks  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  how  this  could  he  done  without  unduly  disturb- 
ing existing  arrangements.  Before  we  reach  that  point, 
however,  we  have  to  compare  the  second  part  of  the 
curriculum  as  conducted  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 

From  what  I  have  stated  as  to  the  length  of  time 
officially  devoted  to  these  studies  in  the  two  countries 
respectively,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  German 
student  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  his  English 
colleague.  "Whilst  in  this  country  the  total  length  of  the 
clinical  studies  is  two  years,  we  find  in  Germany  two  and 
a  half  years  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  to  which  has  to 
be  added  the  "  practical  year " ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
three  and  a  half  years'  practical  learning  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  actual  life-work  of  the  medical  man  against 
two  years  in  this  country!  That,  under  these  circum- 
stances, everything  can  be  taught  more  thoroughly  and 
methodically  in  Germany  than  can  possibly  be  the  case 
here  goes  without  saying.  A  simple  comparison  between 
the  German  and  the  English  syllabus  proves  this  fact  to 
demonstration,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly, and  somewhat  feelingly,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  German  plan  it  has  been  found  poseible  to  include  in 
the  curriculum  a  very  thorough  teaching  of  all  the  special 
subjects,  which  in  this  country  are  still  treated  as 
Cinderellas,  the  student's  practical  knowledge  in  these 
subjects  being  tested  in  Germany  at  the  final  examination. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  genuinely  glad  in  being  able  to 
point  to,  at  any  rate, one  feature  in  which  English  medical 
education  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  much  superior 
to  the  German.  This  is  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  much 
larger  number  of  teaching  institutions,  and  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  students  of  medicine  over  them,  there  is  a 
much  better  chance  for  the  English  student  to  acquire 
practical  bedside  knowledge  already  during  his  student 
days,  whilst  at  the  same  time  much  more  individual 
attention  can  be  and  is  being  paid  to  every  student  by  his 
teacher.  Practically  every  student  in  this  country  acts  as  a 
surgical  and  medical  dresser  and  as  clerk  in  one  or  several  of 
the  out-patient  departments,  whilst  the  positions  of  House- 
Physiclan,  House- Surgeon,  and  Clinical  Assistant  in  the 
out-patient  departments  are  open  to  a  much  larger  number 
of  men  here  than  in  Germany.  That  the  English  system 
is  faultless  I  will  not  say.  I  well  remember  to  what  des- 
peration I  was  driven  time  after  time  when  my  clinical 
assistants  had  to  leave  me  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
became  efficient,  and  when,  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole 
department,  I  had  to  train  new  men,  who  again  had  to 
leave  jnat  when  they  became  competent. 

But  this  and  similar  drawbacks — which,  moreover,  could 
be  easily  enough  corrected — are  but  small  when  compared 
with  the  great  advantage  accruing  to  every  British 
student  who  chooses  to  make  use  of  hi3  opportunities, 
from  the  constant  personal  contact  with  a  number  of 
experienced  teachers,  and  from  being  actually  able  to 
1  Annual  Oration  at  the  Medical  Society  oi  London,  May  15Ui,  1905. 
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follow  the  course  of  the  disease  in  a  large  number  of 
patients.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  although  I 
believe  the  conditions  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
address  with  regard  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  large 
clinics  have  considerably  improved  since  my  own  student 
days  through  utilization  of  a  larger  number  of  non-official 
hospitals  for  teaching  purposes,  there  is  still  not  nearly  so 
much  opportunity  for  practical  and  personal  instruction 
at  the  bedside  as  in  this  country,  and  this  fact,  I  think, 
above  all  others,  has  necessitated  the  introduction  of  the 
"  practical  year.1' 

An  arrangement  of  that  kind,  though  excellent  in  itself, 
would  not  be  nearly  so  urgently  required  in  this  country 
as  it  was  in  Germany,  in  view  of  its  more  practical 
system  of  clinical  teaching,  if  only  the  second  part  of  the 
curriculum  were  long  enough  to  allow  this  system  to  bear 
fruit !  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  shortsightedness  with 
which  clinical  studies  have  been  treated  in  the  present 
plan  of  medical  education  revenges  itself.  Even  the  best 
system  of  clinical  teaching  cannot  produce  good  results 
if  it  be  not  long  enough  pursued,  and  two  years,  1  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Morris,  are  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  The  lamentable  outcome  of  the  insufficiency  of 
time  at  present  allotted  to  clinical  studies  has  been  so 
tersely  described  by  him  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
it  to  you  in  his  own  words : 

The  final  two  years  are  (consequently)  overladen  :  the  students 
complain  that  too  much  of  their  time  is  given  up  to  preliminary 
studies  and  too  little  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  main 
work  of  their  lives,  and  medical  practitioners  all  over  the 
country  complain  that  the  recently  qualified  assistants  are 
very  badly  up  in  their  practical  work.  A  long  experience  83  a 
lecturer  and  an  examiner  has  convinced  me  that  these 
complaints  are  well  founded. 
My  own  information  entirely  confirms  these  statements. 

Nor  has  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  matters  stopped  at  mere  complaints.  The  follow- 
ing equally  curious  and  significant  fact,  whatever  inter- 
pretation may  be  given  to  it,  shows,  at  any  rate,  Indis- 
putably that  in  the  British  student's  own  experience  the 
period  of  five  years  officially  allotted  to  his  studies  is  not 
nearly  sufficient,  under  the  present  arrangement,  to  enable 
him  to  become  fully  qualified.  From  an  interim  report  of 
the  Education  Committee  submitted  to  the  General 
Medical  Council  in  May  of  the  present  year  I  have 
obtained  the  following  official  statistics  referring  to  the 
length  of  the  curriculum  as  actually  pursued  at  the 
present  moment :  "  The  mean  length  of  the  curriculum,  of 
the  men  who  qualified  in  1906  was  6  years  and  11.3 
months  over  the  whole  country.  In  England  it  was 
7  years  4.9  months,  in  Scotland  6  years  6.2  months,  and  in 
Ireland  6  years  5.1  months." 

In  other  word?,  whilst  the  official  length  of  the 
curriculum  is  five  years,  the  actual  time  spent  by  the 
average  British  medical  student  over  his  studies  is  nearly 
seven  years ! 

This  fact  surely  affords  ample  food  for  reflection.  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  could  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one 
way,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  caused,  not  by  one  factor 
alone,  but  by  the  co-operation  of  a  good  many,  the  exact 
influence  and  importance  of  each  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
accurately  gauged.  Amongst  the3e,  however,  I  feel  sure, 
the  faulty  proportion  of  the  preclinical  and  the  clinical 
periods  of  study  stands  in  the  front  rank,  and  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  no  improvement  is  possible  until  the  three 
years  are  restituted  to  the  clinical  portion  of  the  curri- 
culum which  it  was  originally  intended  to  bestow  upon  it 
when  a  whole  third  of  it  was  appropriated  by  the  pre- 
liminary science  teachers  and  physiologists. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  systems  of  examination  in 
the  two  countries.  From  what  I  have  said  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  comparison  is  extremely  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  the  British  examinations.  Whilst  in 
Germany  a  medical  man,  from  the  beginning  of  his  school 
life  until  his  qualification  for  practice,  has  to  face  three 
examinations  only — namely,  the  "  Abiturientenexamen," 
the  first  medical  examination  ('Tentamen  physicum"), 
and  the  final  examination  ('' Staatsexamen"),  to  which,  it 
is  true,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.  is  superadded — in  this  country  examina- 
tions, from  the  time  that  the  boy  enters  a  high  school 
until  he  is  qualified,  are  almost  uninterrupted.  He  has  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  when  entering  the  high 
school,  the  matriculation  examination  when  beginning  his 
professional   studies,  the  preliminary   and    intermediate  ] 


examinations  before  beginning  his  clinical  work.  Should  he 
be  satisfied  with  a  diploma  to  practise,  he  has  to  go  through 
the  conjoint  examination  of  the  colleges,  or  some  similar 
examination  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  so  that,  as  the  mini- 
mum, he  has  to  pass  fi  ve  examinations.  Should  he,  however, 
elect  to  go  to  a  university,  and  should  he  aspire  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  medical  hierarchy,  the  number  of 
examinations  materially  increases.  He  has  to  paes  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  examinations,  the 
examination  for  the  Baccalaureate  of  Medicine  or  Surgery, 
the  examination  for  the  Doctorate  of  Medicine  or  Surgery 
of  his  University,  and  the  examination  for  the  Member- 
ship of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  the  Fellowship  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  leaving  alone  such  degrees  as  those 
in  Public  Health  and  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 
Tnis  means  that,  whether  he  wishes  to  be  a  physician  or 
a  surgeon,  he  may,  in  addition  to  the  five  examinations 
already  mentioned,  have  to  pass  not  less  than  five  addi- 
tional examinations,  or  ten  altogether,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  mere  repetitions  of  one  another. 

Here  comes  in  the  marked  injustice  to  English  as 
against  Scottish  students  already  referred  to,  inasmuch 
as  in  Scotland  the  university  examinations  suffice  to  get 
not  only  full  qualifications,  but  also  to  obtain  the  coveted 
title  of  M.D.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  retaliation, 
inasmuch  as  not  a  few  English  hospitals  require  candi- 
dates for  higher  appointments  to  be  Members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  or  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  and  thereby  practically  exclude 
Scottish  competition. 

That  the  German  examinations,  although  fewer  in 
number,  are  much  more  searching  than  any  of  the 
British  will  be  clear  to  you  from  the  descriptions  I  have 
given,  and  they  certainly  fulfil,  without  incessantly 
worrying  the  student  and  mulcting  him  In  heavy  lees, 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  a  candidate,  and  reducing  the  element  of  luck 
— which  I  think  plays  a  considerable  part  in  some 
British  examinations — to  a  minimum.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  blind  to  one  great  advantage  derived  from 
the  great  number  of  British  examinations — that  is,  that 
they  keep  the  student,  particularly  in  the  earlier  part  cf 
his  career,  when  young  men  after  years  of  rigid  school 
discipline  are  apt  to  kick  over  the  traces,  more  steadily 
at  work  than  the  German  system.  My  own  opinion  on 
the  question  of  examinations  I  may  summarize  by  saying 
that  I  think  unnecessary  repetition  of  examinations  should 
be  avoided,  and  that  under  all  circumstances  the  bestowal 
of  the  qualification  to  practise  should  include  the  title  of 
doctor.  This,  however,  is  more  easily  said  than  put  into 
practice,  seeing  that  the  universities  are  sure  to  resent 
any  interference  with  their  monopoly  of  the  bestowal  of 
that  coveted  title. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of  my  address :  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  parallel  I  have  endeavoured 
to  draw  between  the  systems  of  medical  education  In 
Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  whole  trend  of 
my  remarks  you  will  have  seen,  I  am  sure,  that  I  think 
the  German  system  on  the  whole  is  preferable.  At  the 
same  time  I  trust  that  none  of  you  will  think  for  a 
moment  that  1  say  this  because  I  am  of  German  birth 
myself.  I  have  arrived  at  my  conclusion  because,  having 
had  a  German  education  myself,  and  having  afterwards 
studied,  passed  examinations,  practised,  and  taught  in 
this  country  for  thirty  years,  the  comparisons  which  I 
have  drawn  in  this  paper  have  throughout  my  medical 
career  involuntarily  forced  themselves  upon  me,  and  more 
particularly  so  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  belonging 
to  the  staffs  of  various  teaching  hospitals,  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  and  to  the  Board  of  Advanced 
Medical  Studies  of  the  University  of  London,  in  which 
questions  of  medical  education  form  the  main  topic  of 
discussion. 

If  I  had  to  propose  a  scheme  for  medical  education  in 
conformity  with  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day, 
unhampered  by  vested  Interests  and  by  the  financial  con- 
siderations which  are  inseparable  from  the  English 
system,  I  should  certainly  freely  draw  upon  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  German  system  wi'.h  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  the  appointments  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  one-portal  system  of  examination.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  mindtul  of  what  I  said  myself  In  a 
previous  part  of  this  address — namely,  that  the  two 
systems  of  education  are  not  the  outcome  of  accidental  or 
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arbitrary  decisions,  but  are  in  singular  conformity  with 
the  general  spirit  pervading  the  public  life  of  the  two 
countries.  Anything  in  the  way  cf  a  slavish  imitation  of 
the  German  institutions  would,  I  feel  sure,  produce 
resentment,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  the  whole 
question  it  is  impossible  to  ride  rough- shod  over  the 
vested  interests  of  many  corporations,  universities,  and 
colleges  which  possess  the  halo  of  antiquity,  and  the  very 
life  of  which  would  be  threatened  by  an  adoption  of  the 
German  system.  An  evolution  in  the  sense  just  indicated 
can  therefore  only  take  place,  if  at  all,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  laws  of  evolution  in  this  country,  slowly  and 
gradually,  although  I  by  no  means  despair  of  its  ultimate 
realization. 

Meanwhile,  however,  two  points  remain  In  which  some- 
thing, I  think,  might  be  done  even  now  without  producing 
any  revolutionary  upheaval,  namely,  an  improvement  in 
the  school  education  of  the  Intending  medico,  and,  above 
all,  a  rearrangement  of  the  medical  curriculum  in  the 
sense  that  more  scope  Is  to  be  devoted  to  clinical  and  less 
to  purely  preparatory  work. 

Of  these  the  first  one  of  necessity  can  be  but  slow,  as  It 
demands  the  education  not  only  of  the  authorities,  but 
also  of  the  parents,  towards  realizing  that  the  present 
purely  classical  education  is  not  the  one  best  adapted  for 
the  requirements  of  a  medical  man.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  say  a  word  against  classical  education.  I  have  been 
through  it  myself,  and  I  know  well  how  much  I  owe  to  It. 
If  life  were  long  enough,  I  should,  animated  by  the  desire 
to  see  my  profession  possessed  of  as  wide  a  culture  as 
possible,  only  too  gladly  agree  to  a  combination  of  the  full 
curriculum  with  those  studies  of  modern  languages  and 
natural  sciences  which  are  of  such  pressing  importance 
in  modern  medical  life.  But  since  life  is  short  and  art  is 
long,  we  must  come  to  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  classical  and  modern  sides  in  order 
to  attain  the  results  beat  adapted  for  the  requirements  and 
interests  of  the  future  medical  man.  This,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  lies  In  a  combination  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
classical  with  modern  education,  such  as  offered  by  the 
German  "  Eealgymnasium,"  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
modern  side  of  our  public  schools.  I  would  not  miss 
the  early  training  of  a  boy  destined  for  medicine 
In  Latin,  because  the  very  formalism  of  that 
language  Is  a  most  excellent  training  of  the  brain 
towards  methodical  and  logical  thought,  but  from  the 
experiences  of  my  own  schooldays,  and  from  what  I 
have  seen  in  others,  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  time 
bestowed  upon  the  dead  languages,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany,  in  the  humanistic  schools  is  excessive. 
It  prevents,  through  the  preponderating  amount  of  time 
given  to  it,  the  effectual  teaching  cf  modern  languages 
and  of  natural  sciences,  whilst  In  the  enprmous  majority 
of  future  medical  men  the  same  experience  applies  of 
which  I  have  spoken  when  discussing  the  excessive 
amount  of  chemistry  and  physiology  taught  at  present 
in  the  early  years  of  the  medical  curriculum  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  all  that  has  been  learnt  so 
laboriously  is  but  too  speedily  forgotten  as  soon  as 
compulsion  ceases.  As  to  the  argument  likely  to  be 
raised  here  that  by  dispensing  with  Greek  and  with  the 
Latin  poets  you  deprive  the  boy  of  much  intellectual 
enjoyment,  I  frankly  confess  that  it  makes  not  much 
impression  upon  me.  No  doubt  there  are  some  boys  who 
realize  the  literary  beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  who  when  they  read  their  Homer  not 
merely  think  of  the  construction  of  the  sentences  and 
the  difficulties  of  translation,  but  understand  the  human 
passions  of  the  poet's  heroe3  and  the  beauty  of  his  descrip- 
tions. How  few,  however,  are  they  in  proportion  to  that 
large  number  who,  when  the  hour  of  release  from  the 
school  desk  has  struck,  throw  their  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  into  the  corner,  never  to  look  a!;  them  again  ! 

And  where  is  the  incitement,  so  far  as  their  future 
career  is  concerned,  to  persevere  with  their  classical 
studies  ?  So  far  as  I  know,  with  the  only  exception  of 
the  examination  for  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  in  which  the  candidate  has  to  translate  some 
Greek  and  Latin  sentences  into  English — a  task  for  which, 
as  a  rule,  he  has  laboriously  to  prepare  himself,  his 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  usually  having  grown 
sadly  rusty  since  his  schooldays — no  practical  necessity 
exists  for  him  to  occupy  himself  any  further  with  the 
main  subjects  of  those  studies  which  almost  exclusively 


occupied  him  during  fully  ten  or  eleven  years  of  his  early 
and  most  precious  years.  Even  where  the  inclination 
exists  to  keep  up  his  knowledge,  but  too  often  the  time  is 
wanting.  It  has  been  urged  that  Greek  is  indispensable 
to  every  member  of  the  medical  profession  011  account  of 
the  large  number  of  Greek  expressions  used  in  our 
vernacular.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  this  argument. 
How  many  of  us,  when  new  Greek  expressions  are 
nowadays  introduced  into  our  terminology,  such  as, 
speaking  at  random,  spirochaete,  opsonins,  pcikilo- 
cytosis,  trypanosoma,  ankylostoma,  poljorrhomenitis, 
etc.,  can  honestly  pretend  that  their  acquaintance  with 
Greek  enables  them  to  understand  the  mean  ic  k  o; 
the  new  term  without  reference  to  a  dictionary  '{  What 
applies  to  these  new  terms  applies  equally,  I  think,  to  any 
of  the  older  ones.  Teach  the  student  once  the  meaning  of 
these  Greek  expressions,  and  it  will  remain  engraved  in 
his  memory  through  sheer  force  of  repetition  ! 
I  On  the  other  hand,  nowadays  when  medicine  really 
becomes  more  international  every  day,  when  the  reading 
of  important  new  papers  in  the  original  language  is  most 
desirable  to  many  of  us,  when  we  have  international 
medical  congresses,  at  which  the  use  of  the  three  great 
modern  languages— English,  French,  and  German — is 
optional,  when  we  come  into  personal  contact  with  so  many 
foreign  confreres,  and  when  not  rarely  patients  belonging  to 
other  nationalities  and  not  speaking  a  word  of  English,  seek 
the  aid  of  many  of  us— a  conversational  knowledge  at  any 
rate,  and  one  enabling  us  to  read  French  and  German 
medical  papers  in  the  original,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
a  requirement  of  the  cultured  medical  man.  And  again, 
natural  sciences,  which  are  the  foundation  of  medicine,  and 
which  are  relegated  to  an  utterly  inferior  position  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  classical  studies,  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  for  the  intending  medical  man.  Not  only 
would  a  more  extended  scope  given  to  them  during  the 
schooldays  train  the  minds  of  the  future  medical  men  in 
the  capacity  of  accurate  observation,  which  is  such  a  funda- 
mental requirement  in  the  medical  career,  but  it  would  also, 
if  universally  adopted,  deplete  most  beneficially  the  con- 
gested time  of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  studies  ! 
This  is  a  point  of  the  very  highest  importance.  If  the 
future  medical  man  were  taught  a  certain  amount  of 
organic  and  Inorganic  chemistry  and  physics  during  his 
schooldays,  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  these 
sciences  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  medical  education 
could  most  advantageously  be  devoted  to  physiological 
and  pathological  chemistry  and  to  physiological  physics, 
which  would  be  most  useful  to  him  in  his  future  career. 

The  justice  of  this  demand  is  so  perfectly  obvious  that 
I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  I  have  been  forestalled  in  It. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  no  less  a  person  than  Huxley,  in 
a  Memorandum  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
said  "  that  the  student  ought  to  have  acquired,  as  part  of 
his  general  education,  such  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  elementary  biology  as  Is  now  demanded  of 
him."  And  Mr.  Morris,  from  whose  address  I  quote  this 
fact,  further  states  that  "  the  General  Medical  Council  and 
the  two  Royal  Medical  Colleges  in  London  have  approved 
In  principle  of  these  subjects  being  treated  as  matters  of 
preliminary  scientific  education  and  of  an  examination 
being  passed  in  them  after  the  examination  in  general 
education  and  before  the  commencement  of  medical 
studies  proper."  Personally  I  would  rather  make  the 
examination  In  these  subjects  a  part  of  the  examination 
in  general  education,  than  demand  a  special  examination 
in  them,  but  this,  after  all,  is  a  question  of  detail. 

It  may  be  argued  here,  and  certainly  with  some  reason, 
that  many  boys  only  make  up  their  minds  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  profession  long  after  they  have  entered  a  high 
school,  or  even  after  the  completion  of  their  school  life. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  but  my  reply  to  this  objection  is, 
that  we  cannot  possibly  provide  for  such  cases,  and  that 
the  existence  of  this  class  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
giving  sound  advice  to  the  parents  of  those  boys  who  have 
at  an  early  time  made  up  their  minds  to  go  Into  the 
medical  profession  or  to  those  parents  who,  in  the  absence 
of  any  decided  inclination  on  the  part  of  their  sons, 
select  a  medical  career  for  them. 

That  the  substitution  of  a  more  modern  for  a  purely 
elassical  education,  even  If  it  came  to  pass  at  an  early 
date,  which  I  gravely  doubt  myself,  would  act  as  a 
panacea,  I  am  far  from  believing..  It  is  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  but  also  of  the  amount  of 
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knowledge  to  be  acquired,  which  here  comes  into  con- 
sideration. So  fir  as  I  can  judge,  the  only  practical  way 
of  securing  such  an  increased  amount  of  knowledge  con- 
sists in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  matriculation  ex- 
amination. I  am  loth  to  advocate  anything  which  is  an 
addition  to  the  troubles  of  the  embryo  medical  man,  but 
I  can  conceive  no  other  means  of  inducing  the  school 
authorities  to  realize  Sir  William  Treloar's  word  that  the 
English  boy  "  wants  more  work "  than  by  raising  the  re- 
quirements of  the  "  matriculation  "  examination.  More- 
over I  hope  to  compensate  for  the  additional  burden  here 
proposed  by  lightening  the  one  at  present  imposed  by  the 
requirements  of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
examinations. 

I  am  fully  conscious,  I  repeat,  that  the  substitution  of  a 
mixed  classical  and  modern  education  for  a  purely  classical 
one  will  be  at  the  best  but  a  slow  process.  The  practical 
experience  of  Germany,  which  I  have  reported  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  paper,  shows  how  slowly  people  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  advantages  of  such  a  change,  and  in 
this  country,  moreover,  several  of  the  universities  would 
have  to  make  modifications  in  their  matriculation  ex- 
aminations. At  the  same  time  the  advantages  seem  to 
me  ao  obvious,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
ultimately  assert  themselves,  and  I  think  the  van  ought 
to  be  taken  by  medical  men  who  intend  their  sons  to 
follow  their  father's  profession. 

Whilst  the  question  of  school  education  just  discussed, 
and  most  of  the  other  problems  referred  to  in  this  address 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  be  solved  by  a 
process  of  slow  evolution,  and  whilst  in  solving  them,  not 
only  medical,  but  other  Interests  also  have  to  be  gravely 
considered,  matters  are  different  with  the  one  remaining 
subject  of  my  parallel — the  most  important  of  all,  namely, 
the  question  of  the  medical  curriculum  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  domestic  affair,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  solved 
without  delav  by  the  action  of  the  profession  itself.  The 
present  condition  of  things  is,  as  I  trust  I  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  simply  anomalous.  To  spend  three  years 
on  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects,  and  two  years 
only  on  those  which  form  the  real  preparation  for  the  life 
task  of  the  British  practitioner,  is  a  distortion  of  the 
rational  proportions  of  the  two  periods. 

The  experience  acquired  in  Germany,  where  the  regula- 
tions quoted  by  me  have  been  in  force  for  nearly  forty 
years,  conaluslvely  shows  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
anatomy,  physics,  biology,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  such 
as  is  required  for  a  medical  career,  can  well  be  taught  in 
two  and  a  half  years  or  less  ;  and  in  earnestly  pleading  for 
a  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  studies  to  such  a  period  in  this  country,  I 
wish  pointedly  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  practicable  in  Germany  to  teach  all  those  sub- 
jects which  in  this  country  are  called  primary  and  inter- 
mediate concomitantly— that  Is,  not  one  after  the  other,  but 
all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  If  the  German  boy  can  simul- 
taneously be  taught  anatomy,  physiology,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  I  fall  to  see  why  the  English  student  could  not 
be  taught  them  as  well,  and  equally  effectively.  It  is  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  the  not  doing  so  which 
is  one  of  the  causes  why  the  study  of  medicine  has  become 
extended  to  seven  years  in  this  country. 

The  half-year  thus  gained  would  be  an  extremely 
valuable  addition  to  the  present  but  too  short  time  devoted 
to  clinical  studies,  and  its  usefulness  would,  I  think,  be 
greatly  increased,  if  Its  first  three  months  were  devoted  to 
systematic  instruction  in  all  the  important  methodB  of 
clinical  observation,  such  as  auscultation  and  percussion, 
ophthalmoscopy,  laryngoscopy,  otoscopy,  rhinoscopy, 
examination  by  means  of  Roentgen  rays,  methods  of 
staining,  examination  of  the  opsonic  index,  etc.  When  a 
man  is  expected  to  use  his  tools  in  his  profession  the  very 
first  thing  he  ought  to  be  taught  is,  I  think,  the  use  of  the 
tools  themselves,  and  when  he  approaches  the  sick  bed, 
having  previously  been  fully  instructed  how  to  examine 
patients  according  to  modern  methods,  he  will  from  the 
beginning  of  his  clinical  studies  derive  much  more  benefit 
from  the  instruction  of  his  clinical  teachers  than  when  he 
merely  stands  by  and  sees  others  use  instruments  with 
the  use  of  which  he  himself  is  not  acquainted.  It  is  in 
this  way,  I  think,  that,  without  any  violent  measures,  an 
important  reform  of  medical  education  can  be  introduced 
at  once,  resulting  in  benefit  to  the  medical  profession  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 


To  the  half-year  thus  gained  I  should  like  to  see  another 
six  months  added  in  the  curriculum,  to  be  devoted  to 
farther  perfecting  in  clinical  work.  Seeing  the  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  British  student  nowadays  on  the 
average  studies  nearly  seven  years  unofficially,  the  official 
addition  of  another  six  months  to  the  five  years'  curri- 
culum could  be  effected,  I  venture  to  say,  without  doing 
harm  to  any  body  and  with  decided  benefit  to  the  plan  of 
studies. 

That  in  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  as  is  the  question 
of  medical  education  I  should  find  everybody  to  agree 
with  the  views  which  I  have  laid  before  you  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  expect.  Even  those  who  may  think  as 
I  do  on  some  of  the  more  important  questions  I  have 
touched  may  find  fault  with  the  details  of  my  proposals. 
I  think  I  may  say,  however,  with  tolerable  confidence  that 
on  the  question  oi  the  necessity  of  a  rearrangement  of  the 
medical  curriculum  most  clinical  teachers  in  this  country 
are  agreed. 

The  purpose  of  this  address  will  have  been  fully  attained 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  setting  a  number  of  medical  men  in 
this  country  thinking  about  the  great  and  ever-present 
problem  of  medical  education,  and  if  some  of  the  pro- 
posals which  I  have  made  should  be  thought  worthy  of 
further  consideration  and  discussion. 
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THE   CANCER   PROBLEM— A  SUGGESTION. 

By    F.    B.    SKERRETr,    M.B.,   B  Sc.Lond.,    H.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.,  B.Sc.Yict. 

BESIDEST  ASSISTANT  MEDICAL   Ol'FICEE,   LAMBETH  WORKHOUSE. 

Although  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  cancer  in  mice  seems  to  afford  little  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  cancer  cell,  yet  it  lends  itself  admirably  to 
the  study  of  those  conditions,  both  artificial  and  natural, 
which  make  for  recovery.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  cancer  cell  would  doubtless  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  rational  preventive  treatment,  but  ihis  we  may 
find  beset  with  great  practical  difficulties;  the  second 
half  of  the  problem— the  cure  of  cancer — might  then  take 
precedence  over  the  first,  and  It  is  to  this  side  of  the 
question  that  this  short  article  belongs. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  cancer  cell  Is  its 
apparently  unlimited  power  of  multiplication  ;  relatively 
to  its  neighbours  it  is  a  young  vigorous  embryonic  cell. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  nucleus  determines 
the  division  of  cells,  and  takes  the  chief  share  of  work  in 
that  process,  the  separation  of  the  protoplasm  being 
secondary.  Our  attention  must,  therefore,  be  centred  on 
the  cell  nucleus.  Is  it  possible  to  act  upon  and  so  modify 
this  as  to  rob  it  of  its  abnormal  power  of  proliferation,  to 
bring  it  down  in  this  reBpect  to  the  level  of  thOBe  in  its 
neighbouring  tissue  cells  ? 

Chemically  the  nucleus  consists  of  nuclein  which  is 
identical  with  the  chromatin  of  histologists.  What,  then, 
is  the  source  of  the  nuclein  bodies  in  which  cancerous 
growths  are  so  rich  ?  Let  us  first  consider  the  question  : 
At  the  expense  of  what  tissue  does  the  cancer  cell  thrive 
and  multiply  P  But  before  answering  this  it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  revise  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of  repair  of 
tifibue.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  leucocytes  of 
the  blood  took  the  chief  part  in  the  regeneration  of  a 
damaged  tissue,  but  there  is  a  growing  tendency  now 
among  pathologists  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
local  tissue  cell  itself.  This  is  the  cell  that  multiplies 
and  ultimately  restores  the  tissue.  What  part,  then,  do 
the  leucocytes  play  P  They  congregate  at  the  damaged 
area,  some  of  them  break  down  and  form  a  nutritive 
pabulum  in  which  the  fixed  tissue  cells  can  develop. 
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Whether  they  supply  the  stimulus  to  growth  is  un- 
certain, though  highly  probable,  but  they  doubtless  supply 
the  nuclein  bodies  which  are  so  necessary  for  the  nucleus 
of  the  now  actively  multiplying  tissue  cell.  May  not  the 
cancer  cell,  therefore,  receive  its  stimulus  horn  and  depend 
for  its  nourishment  and  growth  on  certain  leucoeytes, 
which  by  breaking  down  or  actual  conjugation  supply  the 
necessary  nuclein  P  The  induration  around  a  cancerous 
growth  is  evidence  of  the  infiltration  of  leucocytes,  which, 
however,  is  hardly  inflammatory  in  nature,  seeing  that  it 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  the  cardinal  signs  of  that 
condition.  Pure  blood  plasma  within  the  blood  vessels 
does  not  contain  nucleo-proteid(the  progenitor  of  nuclein), 
which  would  produce  Intravascular  clotting,  but  becomes 
coagulable  lymph  in  the  tissues  by  the  addition  of  fibrin 
ferment  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  certain  leuco- 
cytes. It  seems  legitimate,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
certain  leucocytes  supply  the  nuclein  bodies  so  necessary 
for  the  rapid  mitosis  of  the  cancer  cell.  Let  us  assume 
that  this  is  tbe  case ;  it  will  certainly  account  for  some 
very  significant  facts  connected  with  cancer  growth.  It 
is  well  known  that  malignant  growths  have  been  noticed 
to  be  benefited  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Presumably  in 
a  diffuse  spreading  inflammation  like  this,  within  the 
lymphatic  system  itself,  more  leucocytes  are  concerned  in 
repair  than  in  an  ordinary  circumscribed  abscess.  The 
determination  of  leucoeyteB  to  the  diseased  area  might 
rob  the  cancer  cells  of  their  normal  requirements  in  the 
way  of  nourishment  provided  a  sufficiently  extensive 
surface  is  Involved,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
repair  of  an  injury  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  an 
org&nism  and  must  take  precedence  over  mere  growth, 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  cancer  tumours  In  mice 
remain  stationary  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development, 
possibly  when  the  limit  of  nutrient  supply  is  reached,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  metastases  were 
more  numerous  with  smaller  or  larger  primary  growths. 

The  difficulty  of  inoculating  a  second  tumour  after  a 
primary  growth  of  fair  size  is  also  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  a  limited  supply  of  essential  food.  The  theory  of 
immunity  due  to  a  toxin  formation  does  not  appear  sound, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  what  might  be  called  an 
abnormal  physiological  growth  rather  than  a  purely 
pathological  process. 

Quite  rt  csntly1  in  this  Journal  Dr.  Mackay,  followed  by 
Dr.  Sommerville,  reported  very  interesting  cases  of 
amelioration  of  carcinomatous  growths  following  pleuritic 
effusion.  I  did  not  accept  the  explanation  there  given  as 
final,  because  it  seemed  t>  me  the  circumstances  were 
capable  of  being  explained  otherwise.  The  pleural  cavity 
may  be  regarded  as  an  enlarged  lymphatic  space. 
In  acute  effusion,  which  these  cases  presumably  were, 
innumerable  leucocytes  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  layers  of  lymph  acd  adhesions  which  result ;  there 
is  probably  a  general  determination  of  leucocytes  to  this 
most  extensive  lymphatic  space,  and,  as  in  the  ease  of 
erysipelas,  less  important  processes,  such  as  growth,  must 
wait  their  turn.  Moreover,  as  the  whole  energies  of  the 
cancer  cell  seem  to  be  spent  in  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion, may  not  the  suppression  of  this  function  by  the 
absence  of  essential  food  endanger  its  very  existence,  for, 
as  far  as  whole  organisms  are  concerned,  the  young  and 
growing  are  said  to  feel  the  effects  of  lack  of  nourishment 
first  and  most  severely.  When  a  growth  is  locally 
damaged  it  responds  by  increased  growth,  the  damage 
having  probably  caused  an  increased  determination  of 
leucocytes  to  the  damaged  area.  Similarly  when  ulcera- 
tion of  a  large  tumour  occurs,  cachexia  and  wasting, 
hitherto  absent,  soon  make  themselves  evident.  The 
acquired  immunity  to  re-inoculation  of  cancer  Is  on  this 
assumption  explained  by  the  exhaustion  of  some  par 
ticular  nutrient  material  neceseary  for  the  growth  of  the 
rapidly-multiplying  cancer  cell,  tids  essential  consisting 
chiefly  of  nuclein  bodies  supplied  for  the  most  part  by 
certain  leucocytes. 

Ii,  then,  nuclein  is  so  important  for  rapid  mitosis,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  considerably  modify  this  process  by 
its  withdrawal  from  the  food  altogether,  or  to  so  act  upon 
it  chemically  as  to  alter  its  functional  activity  ?  The  key 
to  such  chemical  alteration  might  be  supplied  by  the 
following  considerations  :  From  a  chemical  point  of  view 
nuclein  ie  remarkable  amongst  organic  bodies  for  its  high 
percentage  of  phosphorus.  Could  we  not  substitute  for 
phosphorus     a      chemical     having     somewhat    similar 


affinities  ?  Turning  to  the  periodic  system  of  elements 
we  find  that  the  phosphorus  group  contains  the  well 
known  bodies :  Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  and  three 
rarer  elements. 

Arsenic  and  antimony  are  already  known  to  have  a 
profound  action  upon  epithelial  tissues,  probably  because 
these  are  always  multiplying,  and,  therefore,  need  much 
nuclein.  Arsenic  seems  also  to  have  an  action  on  leuco- 
cytes, for  it  diminishes  their  number  in  leukaemia. 
Perhaps  the  action  is  due  to  the  part  substitution  of  the 
element  used  for  the  phosphorus  of  nuclein.  Bismuth  as 
ordinarily  given  in  the  insoluble  form  only  acts  mechani- 
cally. The  internal  administration  of  arsenic- has  been 
praised  in  America,  and  has  been  said  to  have  an 
inhibitory  action  on  malignant  growth.  I  should  think 
the  heavier  metals  of  this  group,  if  substituted  for 
phosphorus  in  the  nuclein  molecule,  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  its  functional  activity. 

Now  that  the  experimental  Investigation  of  cancer  is 
possible  in  mice,  and  there  is  no  question  cf  human  suf- 
fering, the  experiments  that  natuially  suggest  themselves 
out  of  the  foregoing  considerations  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  action  on  carcinomatous  tumours  of  a  diet  free  from 
nuclein  and  its  progenitor — nucleo-proteid.  Such  a  diet  in 
the  case  of  man  would  correspond  somewhat  with  the  purin- 
free  diet  suggested  for  gout  and  its  manifestations— and  by  the 
way,  any  observed  associations  between  this  disease  and 
cancer  would  be  extremely  interesting.  Cancer  has  much 
greater  Incidence  among  those  taking  a  mixed  diet  than 
among  vegetarians,  and  a  vegetarian  diet  as  well  as  a  restricted 
nitrogenous  diet  has  been  extolled  as  beneficial  in  both 
external  and  internal  cancer.-  This  plan ''the  nucleln-free 
diet"  could  aim  be  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  internal 
administration  of  arsenic  or  other  member  of  its  periodic 
group. 

2.  The  action  of  a  "phosphorus- free  diet"  with  or  without 
the  internal  administration  of  arsenic,  etc,  might  be 
tried.  Seeing,  however,  that  phosphorus  is  such  an 
important  element  in  the  nervous  system  of  vertebrates, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  living  organism  could  with- 
stand its  entire  withdrawal  from  the  food,  and  it  is  possible  a 
cancerous  growth  might  still  draw  its  necessary  phosphorus 
from  the  nervous  system,  thus  producing  mental  depression 
or  other  nervous  state. 

3.  The  production  artificially  of  extensive  inflammatory 
conditions  far  away  from  a  cancerous  growth  with  a  view  to 
withdrawing  the  leucocytes  thereto  and  noticing  the  effect,  if 
any,  might  prove  interesting  if  of  no  practical  importance. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  helpless  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  cure  of  cancer  behoves  those  engaged  In 
cancer  research  "  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,"  so  to 
speak,  and  alone  justifies  the  trouble  of  any  experi- 
mentation, even  though  based  on  purely  theoretical 
considerations. 

1  British  Medical  Journal,  July  20th  and  August  3rd,  HOT. 
=  Ibid.,  October  6th,  190S. 
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BODIES. 

By  C.  FRED.  BAILEY,  M  D.Lond.,  M.E.C.P.Lond., 


While  recognizing  the  value  of  the  varicu3  ways  which 
have  been  suggested  for  the  localization  of  foreign  bodies 
by  the  2-  rays,  not  omittiDg  the  stereoscopic  method,  they 
all  appear  to  present  certain  disadvantages ;  either  they 
require  somewhat  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus, 
or  they  involve  rather  elaborate  calculations,  or  again 
they  need  the  exposure  and  development  of  plates  which 
with  subsequent  measurements,  etc.,  involves  much 
valuable  time.  Therefore  a  method  giving  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  the  position  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a 
needle,  shot,  or  piece  of  glass,  in  a  hand,  foot,  or  even  a 
thicker  part,  from  a  simple  fluorescent  screen  examination, 
and  that  at  once,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  worth 
consideration. 

The  plan  I  am  using,  which  is  an  elaboration  of  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Shenton.  is  based  on  the  principle  that  an 
upright  thin  plane,  illuminated  vertically  from  below, 
gives  a  linear  shadow.  If  the  illuminant  be  moved  to  a 
position  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  a3  it  originally 
occupied  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  examined,  then 
the  shadow  of  the  original  thin  plane  becomes  a  figure 
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bearing  a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  plane,  and  the 
parts  of  the  shadow  alao  bear  a  proportionate  relation  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  plane  under  examination. 

In  practice  one  requires  only  the  ordinary  a-ray  couch, 
the  tube  being  18  in.  below  the  position  the  screen  will 
occupy,  having  a  diaphragm,  and  being  capable  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  movement ;  a  fluorescent  screen, 
an  aniline  marking  metal  pencil,  some  lead  foil,  and  some 
stamp  paper.  The  lead  foil  i3  used  for  twisting  Into  a  thin 
wire — this  is  easily  done  by  the  fingers — the  wire  being 
afterwards  cut  or  bent  into  stylets  of  the  size  and  form 
required. 

Taking  the  common  case  of  a  needle  In  the  hand.  Let 
the  hand  lie  on  the  couch  palm  upwards,  and  with  the 
screen  search  for  the  needle;  manipulate  the  hand  into 
such  a  position  thai  the  shadow  of  the  needle  finally  lies 
transversely  to  the  couch  and  in  the  centre  of  the  smallest 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  the  hand  still  lying  flat  on  the 
couch.  Now  with  a  damped  aniline  pencil  mark  the 
shadow  line  on  the  palm.  Cut  a  lead  stylet  so  that  one  limb 
corresponds  to  the  line,  the  other  limb  being  short  and  at 
right  angles.  This  piece  at  right  angles  is  merely  to  make 
the  palmar  stylet  '.distinctive.  Fasten  the  appropriate 
limb  to  the  marked  line  with  stamp  paper.  Re-examine, 
when  dry,  with  the  screen,  when  the  shadow  of  needle 
and  stylet  limb  should  register.  Now  place  the  hand 
palm  downwards  and  again  examine ;  make  the  lines 
register  and  mark  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  with  the 
pencil.  Again  attach  as  before  a  straight  lead  stylet,  and 
now,  on  examining  the  hand  palm  upwards,  the  three 
shadows  should  register  and  appear  as  one  shadow  with  a 
short  limb  at  right  angles.  We  now  have  fixed  the  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  needle  lies. 

To  discover  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  needle  in 
this  vertical  plane,  the  tube  is  moved  about  6  in.  to  one 
side,  say  the  left,  the  diaphragm  being  much  enlarged  or 
removed.  The  original  single  shadow  at  once  resolves 
itself  into  three,  thus — 

.      .  The  left  shadow  Is  the  palmar  stylet,  the 

light  the  dorsal,  and  in  a  variable  position 

between  is  the  shadow  of  the  needle.     The 

distance  between  the  lead  shadows  corre- 

|      sponds  to  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  and, 

for  all  practical  purposes,  the  proportion  of 

the  distance  which  the  needle  shadow  (or  any  part  of  its 

shadow)  takes  up  represents    its  depth    (or   the    part's 

depth)  in  the  hand.    In  the  above  case  the  needle  lies 

parallel  with    the    palmar  surface  and    about    halfway 

between    palm    and    dorsum,     its    exact    depth   being 

therefore  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  particular  hand. 

Suppose  the  three  shadows  are  thus — 

.     .  Here  the  needle  ia  in  a  slanting  direction, 

I  \  I  its  head  about  one  third  of  the  hand- 
\  thickness  from  the  palm,  its  point  about 

\  one-fourth  of  the  hand-thickness  from  the 

\  J1  dorsum ;  we  know  the  plane  it  occupies ; 
Its  true  length  may  be  estimated  by  con- 
structing a  four- sided  figure,  whose  side3  are  the  lengths 
of  the  stylets  and  the  thickness  of  the  hand,  marking 
off  one-third  of  the  upper  line  and  three-fourths  of  the 
lower,  and  measuring  the  distance  between  these  points. 

Modifications  are  easily  suggested  for  a  needle  vertical 
to  the  palm — a  shot,  an  irregular  piece  of  glass,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  metal.  It  is  quite  easy  to  find  the  relation  of  the 
foreign  body  to  a  bone,  for  Instance,  by  noting  the  relative 
displacement  of  the  foreign  body  shadow  as  compared  with 
the  displacement  o!  the  spot  (either  on  the  bone  or 
between  contiguous  bones)  over  which  it  was  lying 
when  the  shadows  were  in  register. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  method  is  not  absolutely 
accurate ;  it  is  taot.  If  x  rays  were  parallel  it  would  be 
quite  correct,  but  the  more  divergent  they  are  the  greater 
becomes  the  inaccuracy.  However,  with  a  tube  18  in. 
from  the  screen,  the  rays  are  so  nearly  parallel  that,  when 
a  hand  is  under  examination,  the  results  are  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

Absolute  accuracy  is  possible  by  plotting  out  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  a  diagram  having  a  central  18-in.  line  and  two 
cross  lines  at  either  end.  On  the  upper  cross- line  is 
measured  the  distance  between  the  anterior  right-angled 
stylet  shadow  and  the  shadow  of  the  foreign  body;  on 
the  lower  croes-line  is  measured  off  6  in.  on  the  opposite 
'     On  joining  the  points  the  depth  of  the  foreign  body 


aide. 


is  found  on  the  central  18  in.  line.     It  will  be  found  how 


near  the  method  I  have  just  described  is  to  the  truth. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  depth  to  be  slightly  under- 
estimated ;  for  example,  in  examining  the  calf  of  the  leg 
with  a  thickness  of  6  in.,  the  mid-point  between  the 
shadows  of  two  stylets  (anterior  and  posterior)  corresponds 
to  a  real  depth  of  3i  in.  instead  of  3  in. 

It  affords  great  help  to  an  operator  to  know  the  surface 
line  across  which  he  will  make  his  incision,  the  depth  he 
will  have  to  go,  the  direction  and  length  of  the  foreign 
body.  These  he  can  obtain  as  above  at  once.  I  have 
italicized  across,  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  needle  is 
enormously  increased  if  the  incision  is  over  or  parallel  to 
it.  Local  or  general  anaesthesia  is  very  advisable,  and  an 
Esmarch's  bandage  to  make  the  part  bloodless  is  almost 
a  necessity;  but  these  are  matters  for  the  operating 
surgeon. 


CASE   OF   RADICAL   MASTOID    OPERATION; 

WITH    SUBSEQUENT    SEPTIC    INFECTION  AND    RUPTURE  OF  THE 
LATERAL    SINUS. 

By  KNOWLES  RENSHAW,  M.D  ,  B.C.Cantab., 

AUBAL    SCBGEON  TO    TBE    MANCHESTER   EYE  AND  EAK  HOSPITAL;    AND 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN    TO    THE    MANCHESTEB    HOSPITAL    FOB 

CONSUMPTION  AND   DISEASES  Op  THE  THBOAT. 


The  following  case  presents  some  features  of  more  than 
usual  clinical  interest : 

N.  S.,  aged  21,  a  patient  of  the  Manchester  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital,  had  been  suffering  from  purulent  otorrhoea  of  left 
ear  for  five  years.  Occasionally  there  had  been  pain  in  the  ear 
or  in  the  adjoining  mastoid  region.  During  the  last  six 
months  the  symptoms  had  become  steadily  worse  and  the 
discharge  more  profuse  and  extremely  offensive.  On  examining 
the  ear,  the  membrane  and  ossicles  were  found  to  be  absent ; 
bare  bone  could  be  felt  with  a  probe  in  the  region  of  the  iter 
ad  antrum.  The  hearing  power  was  fair — medium  voice  4ft., 
whisper  1  ft. 

Operation — A  radical  mastoid  operation  was  decided  upon 
and  was  performed  on  June  21st.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
about  the  early  stages  of  the  operation,  but  on  commencing 
to  remove  the  bone  the  sinus  was  almost  immediately  exposed, 
lying  only  a  little  over  J  in.  behind  the  posterior  wal  I  of  the 
meatus.  The  sinus  wall  was  apparently  uninjured.  The 
antrum  and  attic  cavity  were  then  freely  exposed  ;  the  bone 
was  everywhere  found  to  be  extremely  sclerosed ;  patches  of 
carious  bone  were  found  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  and  in 
the  overhanging  edge  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  attic  ;  the  con- 
tents of  the  antrum  were  very  offensive.  All  diseased  tissue 
was  carefully  removed,  and  after  arresting  haemorrhage  and 
treating  the  cartilaginous  meatus  according  to  the  Panse 
method,  the  cavity  was  packed  and  the  superficial  wound 
sutured. 

For  the  first  week  the  progress  of  the  patient  was  uneventful. 
The  packing  was  removed  through  the  meatus  three  days  after 
the  operation,  aDd  after  syringing  the  cavity  with  boric 
lotion  it  was  gently  repacked.  This  was  repeated  daily.  On 
the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  (June  28th),  immediately  after 
the  dressing,  the  temperature  suddenly  rose  to  103  2°.  The 
packing  was  at  once  removed,  as  was  also  one  of  the  sutures 
which  appeared  rather  tense.  At  6  p.m.  the  temperature  was 
normal,  but  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  similar  rise  about 
the  same  hour.  All  the  stitches  were  removed,  and  warm  boric 
fomentations  were  applied.  The  temperature  again  subsided 
as  rapidly  as  on  the|previous  day,  but  next  morning  (June  30th) 
there  was  a  slight  rigor,  [and  the  temperature  rose  rapidly  to 
104  8°. 

Second  Operation. — I  then  decided  to  open  up  the  wound 
and  asoertain  whether  a  septic  thrombus  had  formed  in  the 
lateral  sinus.  Before  this  could  be  done  there  was  a  sharp 
haemorrhage  from  the  ear.  The  original  incision  was  opened 
up  and  the  cavity  found  full  of  clot.  On  carefully  removing 
this  there  was  a  sudden  gush  of  blood.  The  haemorrhage, 
which  was  very  severe  but  easily  checked  by  pressure,  was 
evidently  coming  from  the  spot  where  the  lateral  sinus  was 
exposed  during  the  first  operation.  This  opening  was  now 
enlarged  in  a  backward  direction,  with  the  intention  of 
occluding  the  sinus  by  placing  a  plug  between  its  outer 
wall  and  the  bone.  The  haemorrhage  could  not,  however, 
be  sufficiently  controlled  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  so  the 
aperture  in  the  sinus  was  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  A 
drainage  tube  was  passed  through  the  meatus  into  the  deeper 
part  of  tho  antro-tympanlc  cavity.  The  rest  of  the  cavity  was 
gently  packed  with  gauze  through  the  wound  behind  the  ear, 
which  was  leit  open. 

After-History.— For  two  days  the  patient  was  oomfortable, 
and  the  temperature  remained  normal.  The  paoklng  was  then 
removed  (July  2nd).  As  soon  as  the  plug  in  the  sinus  was 
withdrawn,  there  was  severe  haemorrhage.  Fresh  packing  was 
immediately  reinserted  and  the  wound  dressed  as  before. 

The  temperature,  which  had  been  slightly  elevated  (100°  F.) 
bf  fee  the  dressing,  continued  to  rise  ;  six  hours  later,  there- 
fore,   lOc.cm.     antistreptococcus    serum    was  injected;    the 
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A,  s,  injection  of  antistreptococcic  serum:   e,  erythema  appeared.     The  temperature  was  recorded  twice 
daily  from  June  20th  tu  27th,  and  alterwards  every  four  hours. 


temperature  Immediately  improved,  but  remained  irregular. 
Thinking  that  there  might  be  some  intracranial  complication, 
I  asked  Dr.  Jelly  to  examine  the  optic  discs.  He  reported  that 
there  was  no  optic  neuritis,  but  on  both  sides  the  funduB  was 
cather  congested.  A  few  scattered  rhonchi  could  be  heard  in 
the  chest,  otherwise  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was 
good.  On  July  5th,  the  wound  was  again  dressed  ;  on  this 
occasion  the  piece  of  gauze  in  the  aperture  in  the  sinus  was 
left  undisturbed.  This  wa9  removed  on  the  following  day, 
with  the  exoeptlon  of  a  very  small  piece,  which  was  adherent 
to  the  sinus  wall ;  this  was  removed  piecemeal  at  the  subse- 
quent dressings  as  it  became  detached.  Antistreptococcus 
serum  was  again  injected  on  the  evening  of  July  5th,  but  had 
no  immediate  effect  on  the  temperature,  which  remained  high 
for  another  two  days. 

During  the  following  week  the  progress  of  the  case  was 
satisfactory.  Although  the  temperature  was  irregular,  it 
steadily  approached  the  normal  line.  The  pulse-rate,  also,  was 
considerably  lower.  After  July  13th,  the  irregularity  of  the 
temperature  became  more  marked,  the  evening  temperatures 
especially  becoming  more  elevated,  and.  on  July  16th  an 
erythematous  rash  made  its  appearance  upon  the  face  and 
trunk.  The  use  of  iodoform  in  the  dressings  was  at  once 
stopped,  and  from  this  time  until  August  10th,  when  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  cured,  the  progress  was  uneventful. 
The  wound  bshind  the  ear  entirely  closed,  and  the  cavity 
became  lined  with  healthy  epithelium.  The  hearing  power 
was  much  increased,  the  patient  being  able  to  hear  a  medium 
voice  up  to  16  ft.,  whispering  9  ft. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  case  are  of  interest.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rise  of  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  after  the  operation  was  due,  In  my  opinion,  to 
septic  infection  of  the  sinus  wall.  This  may  have  teen 
slightly  injured  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  although 
there  was  no  evidence  o?  the  fact;  certainly  there  was  no 
haemorrhage  from  the  sinus  either  at  the  operation  or 
until  the  ninth  day  afterwards;  at  the  latter  period  the 
part  of  the  sinus  wall  which  had  become  septic  appears  to 
have  sloughed,  and  in  consequence  haemorrhage  occurred. 
When,  at  the  subsequent  operation,  the  clot  in  the  cavity 
was  displaced  with  the  greatest  care,  the  haemorrhage  was 
very  rapid  and  was  obviously  coming  from  a  considerable 
aperture  in  the  sinus  wall.  After  plugging  the  sinus  and 
clearing  out  the  operation  cavity,  the  advisability  of 
ligaturing  the  jugular  vein  was  considered,  but,  as  the 
sinus  was  evidently  not  occluded  and  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  septic  process  had  spread  beyond  the 
portion  of  the  sinus  which  was  exposed,  I  decided  to 
await  events  (in  which  decision  my  colleague,  Dr.  Arnold 
Jones,  who  was  assisting  at  the  operation,  concurred). 

The  influence  of  antistreptococcus  serum  on  the  case 
was  indefinite.  On  July  2nd  the  temperature  was  rising 
100.8°)  when  the  case  was  dressed ;  after  the  dressing  It 
continued  to  rise,  and  when  the  serum  was  injected  six 
hours  later,  was  103°  ;  it  then  fell  steadily  to  99.8°  twelve 
hours  later,  and  remained  low  for  almost  a  couple  of  days. 


After  the  second  injpetion,  on  the  5th,  however,  although 
there  was  a  slight  fall,  it  was  of  very  slight  duration.  At 
the  latter  period  the  patient  was  suffering  from  slight 
bronchitis,  which  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the 
Irregularity  of  the  temperature.  The  slow,  unsteady  rise 
of  temperature  from  July  13th  to  16th  was  due,  I  think, 
entirely  to  the  toxic  effect  of  iodoform,  which  had  been 
freely  used  in  the  dressings  from  the  second  operation 
until  this  date.  When,  on  the  16th,  a  definite  erythema 
appeared,  the  use  of  iodoform,  as  stated  above,  was 
immediately  suspended.  The  erythema  then  rapidly 
disappeared  and  the  temperature  fell  to  normal. 


TREATMENT    OF     DELAYED     RESOLUTION 
AFTER   PNEUMONIA. 

By  W.  M.   CROFrON,   M.B.R.U.I., 

SUTTON   BEIDGE. 


There  is,  a9  far  as  I  am  asvare,  no  recognized  treatment 
for  the  above  condition.  The  following  case  of  delayed 
resolution  was  treated  by  intramuscular  injections  of 
iibroly8in,  a  double  compound  of  theosinamin  and  sodium 
salicylate. 

Previous  History. 
A 'labourer,  aged  32,  had  had  an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  the 
left  luDg  two  years  previously,  and  had  since  frequently  been 
troubled  with  a  cough. 

History  of  Present  Illness. 

He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  left  ilio- 
lumbar region  and  djspnoea.  He  had  all  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumonia  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung ;  the  expectora- 
tion was  blood-stained.  Temperature  104°  F.  Hot  applications 
and  a  calcium  chloride  mixture  quickly  relieved  the  severity 
of  the  pain.  On  the  third  day  there  were  signs  of  heart  failure 
necessitating  digitalis  and  strychnine  instead  of  the  calcium 
chloride  ;  his  heart  recovered  its  force  under  this  treatment. 
His  temperature  was  very  irregular,  ranging  from  100°  to 
104°  F.  On  the  fifth  day  a  severe  general  bronchitis  super- 
vened, with  profuse  expeotoration  which  he  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  up,  and  he  was  becoming  cyanosed  ;  a  mixture 
containing  ammonium  chloride  and  ipecacuanha  wine  gave  him 
relief.  On  examination  of  the  affected  lobe  it  was  now  found 
that  the  previous  tubular  breathing  had  disappeared  and  no 
breath-sounds  could  be  heard  over  it  except  a  faint  murmur 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  lobe  at  the  back.  The  outline  of  the 
dullness  corresponded  with  the  lobe.  There  was  no  displace- 
ment of  the  apex-beat ;  the  lung  was  in  a  condition  of  massive 
pneumonia.  From  this  till  the  ninth  day,  when  a  crisis 
ocourred,  his  illness  was  uneventful. 

A  month  after  the  crisis  there  was  no  Improvement  in  the 
lecal  condition,  in  spite  of  counter-irritation,  tonics,  etc.,  but 
his  temperature  was  normal ;  he  was  allowed  to  get  up,  and 
after  a  week  he  got  out  of  doDrs,  but  was  extremely  weak  and 
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had  a  distressing  cough  which  only  brought  up  a  small 
quantity  of  viscid  yellow  sputum.  He  remained  in  very  much 
the  same  condition  for  another  six  weeks  (ten  weeks  after  the 
crisis),  so  that  I  was  afraid  he  was  doomed  to  fibrosis  of  the 
lobe.  Knowing  that  thiosinamin  had  the  power  to  dissolve 
pathological  fibrous  tissue,  I  determined,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
give  him  intramuscular  injections  of  fibrolysin.  The  morn- 
iDg  after  the  first  injection  he  brought  up  a  large  quantity  of 
greenish-yellow  sputum,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  the 
treatment  in  gradually  decreasing  amount.  He  received  an 
injection  (2  3  0.0m.)  every  second  morning  and  had  eighteen 
in  all.  His  lung  has  completely  cleared  op  ;  his  congh  has 
almost  disappeared  ;  the  sputum  is  reduced  to  a  small  quantity 
in  the  morning,  and  he  is  steadily  increasing  in  weight,  as 
much  as  3  lb.  a  week. 

When  the  tubular  breathicg  disappeared  the  diagnosis 
had  to  be  made  between  pneumonia  complicated  with 
effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  massive  pneumonia. 
The  limits  of  the  dullness  and  the  normal  position  ol  the 
apex-beat  made  the  latter  most  probable,  and  the  result  of 
the  treatment  confirmed  it.  The  unchanged  condition  of 
the  lung  ten  weeks  after  the  crisis  made  the  prognosis  as 
to  resolution  very  bad,  although  I  am  aware  resolution  has 
taken  place  after  eleven  weeks  (Osier).  The  fibrolysin 
injections  are  practically  painless. 

The  following  report  on  the  sputum  during  the  fibrolysin 
treatment  was  made  for  me  by  Professor  McWeeney : 

Naked  eye. — Thick,  greenish,  muco-purulent. 
Microscopically. — Genuine  polynuclear  leucocytes  numerous. 
Micro-organisms  not  very  numerous  and  consisting  of — 

(a)  Gram-positive  encapsulated  diplococci  (probably^pneu- 

mococci). 
(6)  Gram-positive  streptococci. 
{e)  Gram-negative  plump  diplococoi. 
On    culture   on    ordinary    agar    only    (6)    and    (c)   grew, 
(c)  Strongly  resembles  Pieiffer's  Micrococcns  catarrhalis. 


A    CASE     OF     CHYLOTHORAX: 

WITH     A     RECORD     QUANTITY     OF     FLUID   WITHDRAWN    FROM 

THE   LEFT   PLEURAL   CAVITY,   AND   ULTIMATE 

RECOVERY. 

By  J.  PENN  MILTON,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.E.C.P., 

UDAL  TOBEE  SASATOBIUM,  YELYERTON. 

The  following  case  of  chylothorax,  I  believe,  constitutes 
a  record  in  the  amount  of  fluid  withdrawn  from  one 
pleural  cavity  at  one  slttiDg — namely,  300  oz.  (15  pints). 
The  case  Is  interesting  because  of  its  long  standing,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  made  a  good 
recovery,  which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

K.  D.,  aged  25,  formerly  a  female  telegraphist,  oonsult6d  me 
in  the  summer  of  1905  for  general  ill-health  and  amenorrhoea. 
She  was  anaemic,  and  crepitations  with  dullness  were  found  at 
the  right  apex.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputum. 
The  heart  was  displaced  slightly  to  the  right,  and  the  base  of 
the  left  lung  was  dull.  As  the  diagnosis  was  apparently 
evident,  open-air  treatment  was  carried  out,  but  not  in  a  sana- 
torium. I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  until  February,  1907, 
when  I  found  her  in  bed  in  a  helpless  condition.  She  had  been 
on  her  back  for  many  weeks,  and  her  parents  reported  that  she 
bad  often  been  at  death's  door.  The  left  ohest  was  full  of  fluid, 
and  this  was  responsible  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  symptoms. 

She  was  admitted  to  my  sanatorium  on  June  27th,  1907, 
when  the  physical  signs  were  the  same  as  In  February,  but  her 
general  condition  slightly  better.  There  was  much  dyspnoea 
on  exertion.  Ejiactation  was  not  marked.  The  facial  expres- 
sion was  anxious.  The  temperature  was  normal.  The  cheat 
resembled  a  barrel,  with  bulging  intercostal  spaces  on  the  left 
iide,  and  complete  collapse  of  the  left  lung.  The  spine  was 
curved  to  the  right.  Cardiac  and  breath  sounds  could  be  heard 
on  the  left  side,  evidently  conduoted  from  the  right  elds 
through  the  fluid.  Tbe  heart  was  in  the  right  mid-axillary 
region,  very  near  the  surface,  and  a  loud  systolic  murmur  was 
present.  The  right  apex  had  quite  cleared  up  since  1905,  and 
only  roughened  breath  Bounds  and  prolonged  expiration  were 
heard.  The  chest  measurement  was  :  Eight,  16  In.  ;  left,  18i  in. 
The  radial  pulses  were  unequal,  the  right  being  greater  than 
the  left. 

On  .Tu!y  1st  an  exploratory  puncture  confirmed  the  diagnosis 
of  fluid.  On  July  2nd  a  trocar  and  cannula  was  inserted  just 
below  and  to  the  outside  of  tbe  angle  of  the  scapula  ;  the  fluid 
was  allowed  to  run  until  it  had  exhausted  itself,  the  remainder 
being  withdrawn  by  aspiration.  The  total  quantity  withdrawn 
was,  approximately,  300  oz.  (15  pints),  weighing  roughly  23  lb. 
Soma  wan  split  during  the  operation. 


Ths  following  is  the  report  of  the  bacteriologist  of  Messrs. 
Ferris  and  Co.,  of  Bristol : 

"Yellowish,  turbid,  puriform  fluid.  Specific  gravity,  1027. 
Reaction  alkaline.  Cells  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  so  few 
and  disintegrated  that  differential  counts  could  not  be  made. 
No  tubercle  bacilli,  bnt  a  few  cocci,  mostly  in  pairs,  and  one 
or  two  bacilli.  The  fluid  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat  and 
also  of  cosgulable  albumen.  It  is,  therefore,  like  the  fluid  met 
with  in  cases  of  chylothorax." 

I  began  the  operation  at  10.15  a.m.,  with  the  assistance  oi 
my  nurse,  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  comfortable  position, 
and  the  trocar  inserted  as  above  described.  Delays  ocourred, 
owing  to  the  onset  of  cough  and  attacks  of  faintness.  Digitalin 
hypodermically  was  given,  also  brandy  by  the  mouth,  the 
patient  nicking  up  each  time.  There  was  such  a  large  amount 
of  fluid  to  be  withdrawn  that  I  thought  of  repeating  the  pro- 
cess in  a  day  or  two,  but  as  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  was  so  good  and  there  were  no  signs  to  contralndleate 
it,  I  completed  the  withdrawal  of  as  much  fluid  as  would  come 
away,  and  with  no  ill  effects,  as  the  result  shows.  The  opera- 
tion was  concluded  at  4.15  p.m.  The  physical  signs  at  the 
finish  showed  the  heart  just  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and 
it  had  receded  more  into  the  thorax.  The  pulse  was  good,  but 
slightly  intermittent  and  quick.  Dyspnoea  was  much  re- 
lieved. There  was  a  slight  pneumothorax,  induced  by  the 
entry  of  air  through  the  cannula  ;  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  good,  as  the  air  took  tbe  place  of  the  fluid  to  a  certain 
extent  and  prevented  a  little  the  shock  generally  following  too 
quick  a  relief  of  tension,  and  in  this  case  also  too  quick  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  heart.  From  this  point  to  the 
date  of  her  discharge  convalescence  was  uneventful  and 
rapid. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  chest  on  July  29th,  the  date  of 
discharge,  were:  The  left  lung  had  expanded  nearly  to  the- 
base,  at  which  there  was  a  very  small  collection  of  the  fluid 
left  after  aspiration.  The  measurement  was :  Right  14  in.,  left 
15i  in. — a  diminution  of  2  in.  on  the  right  and  of  3  in.  on  the 
left.  The  heart  was  behind  the  sternum  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  it.  The  systolic  murmur  had  disappeared  and  the  radial 
pulses  were  equal.    The  spina  was  almost  straight. 

The  following  points,  observed  during  convalescence,  are 
interesting :  When  the  patient  started  exercise  she  com- 
plained of  a  feeling  of  lost  equilibrium,  which  was  natural 
considering  the  position  of  the  spine  and  the  weight  of  fluid 
withdrawn.  As  the  spine  became  straight  equilibrium  was 
recovered.  The  pneumothorax  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 
Menses,  whioh  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time,  became  re- 
established. The  weight  gained  from  July  2nd  to  tbe  29th 
was  9  lb.  The  temperature  was  normal  throughout  except  for 
a  slight  rise  on  first  going  out. 

On  August  22nd  last  I  examined  K.  D.  at  her  home  In 
Cornwall.  Her  Improved  condition  was  rewarkable,  and  her 
general  appearance,  beyond  a  slight  look  of  weakness,  was  one 
of  health.  She  could  walk  several  miles  without  discomfort 
or  dyspnoea,  and  she  was  up  arid  about  all  day.  The  left  lung 
had  expanded  practioally  to  the  base,  and  the  air  entry  was 
good  ;  it  was  very  slightly  dull  low  down.  She  eats  well,  feels 
well,  and  sleeps  well.  There  is  no  apparent  re-colleotion  of 
fluid. 

The  patient  has  been  ill  since  early  in  1905,  and  her 
condition  was  always  one  for  alarm.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  fluid  was  withdrawn,  recovery  was  remarkable  in  its 
quickness.  I  am  unable  to  find  that  such  a  large  collec- 
tion of  fluid  as  15  pints  has  ever  been  withdrawn  from  the 
pleural  cavity  at  one  sitting. 

In  Fowler  and  Godlee's  I>iseasef  of  the  Ltmgs 
Dr.  Fowler  quotes  a  case  in  which  264  oz.  (13  pints  4oz.) 
were  withdrawn  over  a  period  extending  from  October  to 
January,  80  oz.  being  the  largest  quantity  withdrawn  at 
one  time. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  fluid  in  my  case 
was  withdrawn  from  the  abdomen  through  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  position  of  the  Insertion  of  the  cannula  at 
the  angle  of  the  scapula,  its  length  of  li  in.,  and  the 
absence  of  all  abdominal  signs,  disproves  this  theory. 

The  original  signs  in  the  right  apex,  which  have  cleared 
up  in  a  remarkable  manner,  point  to  the  esse  being  of  a 
tuberculous  nature,  and.  as  it  has  apparently  gone  on  to 
recovery,  it  is  probable  that  compensation  by  anastomosis 
through  the  right  lymphatic  duct  has  taken  place,  and 
that  the  original  lesion  in  the  thoracic  duct  has  healed 
similarly  to  the  disease  in  the  right  apex.  Dr.  Kingston 
Fowler  (loc.  cH.)  says:  "  We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  that 
recovery  has  ever  occurred,  but  if  obstruction  is  slowly 
produced  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Cayley,  an  anastomosis  may  be  established  through  the 
right  lymphatic  duct."  Of  the  two  cases  quoted  by  Dr. 
Fowler  (1)  his  own  case  died  in  sight  and  a  half  months  ; 
(2)  In  Dr.  MaTtln's  case  death  occur,  ed  in  six  months.  My 
case  has  been  bad  for  at  least  two  and  a  half  years,  is 
now  apparently  well,  and  I  f'jel  no  doubt  she  will  become 
a  permanent  cure. 
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SECTIOX  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Louis  Hy.  Tosswill,  M.B.,  President. 


Mr.  Tosswill  inaugurated  the  work  of  this  Section  by  a 
few  words  of  welcome,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  mentioned 
that  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Exeter  was  founded  only  four 
years  after  Moorfielde.  fie  then  called  on  Dr.  Lsndolt  to 
open  the  first  discussion. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE 
FORM   AND   MANIPULATION    OF 


INSTRUMENTS   USED    IN 
SURCERY. 


OPHTHALMIC 


C-ENIXG   PAPER. 
By  Br.  E.  Landolt, 

Paris. 

E  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  rash  on  my  part  to  come  and 
talk  about  ophthalmic  surgery  in  a  country  which  has  seen 
and  still  possesses  such  valuable  masters  in  our  art.  But 
it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  my 
subject.  In  talking  art  to  artist3,  one  is  better  understood 
than  in  talking  to  mere  workers  in  art.  Our  special  branch 
of  surgery  is  a  part  oS  the  larger  sphere  of  general  surgery. 
Some  of  us,  although  not  yet  old  men,  remember  what 
may  be  called  the  pre -ophthalmic  epoch,  when  surgeons 
interposed  a  cataract  operation  between  two  amputations, 
and  performed  plastic  operations  on  the  lids  as  they  would 
cover  a  loss  of  substance  resulting  from  an  ablation  of  the 
breast,  We  shall  do  well  not  to  lose  track  of  what  our 
venerable  mother,  general  surgery,  has  done  and  Is  doing, 
especially  in  following  conscientiously  the'rules  of  asepsis  ; 
but  with  regard  to  operative  technique  we  may  well  emanci- 
pate ourselves  from  the  older  methods  and  evolve  new  ones 
more  suited  to  our  particular  problems. 


when  we  consider  the  differences  between  our  operations 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  general  snrgeon. 

Our  field  of  operation  is  a  very  limited  area.  The 
globe  of  the  eye,  the  site  of  our  most  important  operations, 
is  the  most  delicate  and  the  moat  movable  organ  in  the 
human  body,  and,  further,  the  most  difficult  to  fix  in  the 
position  required  by  the  operator :  and  yet  our  operations 
demand  mathematical  precision  in  execution  and  the 
attainment  of  healing   by  first  Intention.     In  order  to 


Fig.  2.— Incorrect  nay  of  holding  the  linear  knife. 


Fig.  1,  A  and  B.— Correct  way  of  holding  the  linear  kaif  _ 

with  the  forward  and  backward  movement  of  the  fingers. 


I  should  venture  to  assert  that  many  of  the  Instruments 
that  we  employ  still  retain  the  form  and  design  given  to 
them  by  the  genera:  sur_?on,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
less  well  adapted  to  our  purposes  than  might  well  be  the 
case.    The   imperfections    may  easily  be  accounted  for 


achieve  these  results,  conditions  different  from  those  of 
general  surgery  are  essential,  or  at  least  most  desirable. 

(a)  In  order  to  attain  to  the  requisite  lightness  and  deli- 
cacy of  handling,  we  must  bring  our  finger  tips  as  close 
as  possible  to  that  portion  of  the  instrument  which  is  to 
perform  the  actual  work — let  us  call  it  the  "active 
part "  of  the  instrument — because  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
possess  the  most  accurate  tactile  sensation. 

(b)  The  requisite  movement  should  be  obtained  from 
the  finger-joints  and  not  from  the  wrist,  and  even  less 
from  the  arm.  These  two  essentials  will  be  obvious 
if  we  consider  the  execution  of  an  exact  drawiDg  of  small 
dimensions. 

(c)  To  obtain  the  requisite  lightness  and  delicacy  of 
touch  we  must  use  the  minimum  of  muscular  effort  in 
working  with  our  instruments.  A  heavy  or  slippery 
handle,  a  forceps  with  a  too  resistant  spring,  etc.,  require 
a  force  which  naturally  detracts  from  the  fineness  of  the 
execution. 

(<?)  Resting  the  little  finger  on  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
patient  gives  a  support  to  the  hand  which  will  make  the 
movements  of  the  fingers  steadier  and  more  precise,  just 
as  the  draughtsman  sapports  hi3  hand  with  the  little 
finger  on  the  paper.    Still  more  important,  this  procedure 
ensures  that   the    operator's 
hand  moves  with  the  patient's 
head,  and  any  sudden  move- 
ment  on    the    part    of    the 
patient  is   thus   discounted. 
If  the  hand  of  the  operator 
i  a  independent  of  the  patienfs 
head,  it  might  happen  that 
the  patient  would  injure  his 
eye  against  the  instrument. 

A  Uvr  illustrations  taken 
from  treatises  on  ocular 
surgery,  recently  published 
in  different  countries,  will 
show  you  how  these  prin- 
ciples of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  sometimes  ignored 
even  by  those  who  venture 
to  teach  (see  Figs.  2,  4,  13 
and  14). 

Let  us  now   see  how    far 

the  instruments,  in  the  form 

th  the  ends  oMhe  fingers,  and  handling  it   they    are    furnished    us     by 

the  manufacturers,  fulfil  these 


postulates.  In  all  surgical  instruments  we  can  distin- 
guish three  portions — the  handle,  the  active  extremity, 
and  the  intervening  part,  which  we  shall  call  the  shaft. 

Considering  first,  the  scalpel,  you  will  remark  at  once, 
even  in  the  small  scalpels,  (Fig.  5)  that  the  blade  Is  too 
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long,  and  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  handle  that  it  is 
impossible  to  take  a  point  of  support  on  the  patients 
fase  ;  consequently  our  sections  will  lack  precision. 

I  show  you  here  the  instruments  with  remarks 
on  the  label  attached  to  them.  This  form  of  scalpel  may 
be  we!l  suited  for  major  surgery,  but  it  is  not  the  proper 
instrument  for  operations  upon  the  eyelids.  Here  is  the 
form  which  I  recommend  for  both  the  large  and  small 
scalpels.  (Figs.  6a  and  6b.)  The  blade  13  separated 
from  the  handle  by  a  very  short  shaft,  and  is  much  shorter 
than  the  blades  of  mo3t  of  the  scalpels  supplied  by  the 
trade.  These  scalpels  with  a  short  and  strong  blade  are 
very  convenient  to  handle.  They  adapt  themselves  well 
in  the  hand  and  bring  the  fingers  near  that  part  we  are 
Incising,  and  we  are  able  to  turn  them  easily  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  have  almost  the  sensation  of  operating  with 
our  own  lingers,  and  readily  appreciate  the  resistance  of 
the  tissues  which  we  attack  (skin,  muscle,  perlo3teum, 
etc),  and  so  are  able  to  use  the  required  force. 


3.— Correct  way  of  holding  the  curette,  spatula,  ete. 


Fig.  4,— Incorrect  way  of  holding  Uie  curette. 

The  blades  of  the  cataract  knives  are  generally  well  made 
and  of  good  dimensions,  a3  the  makers  of  them  have  the 
good  sense  not  to  separate  the  blade  from  the  handle  by  a 
long  shaft.  On  account  of  this  the  instrument  can  be 
held  as  it  should  be  by  the  fiDgers,  and  the  little  finger 
can  be  applied  quite  naturally  to  the  orbital  margin. 

With  iridectomy  knives,  however,  we  find  the  same  fault 
as  with  scalpels.  The  shaft  Is  too  long.  We  are  not  able 
to  apply  our  little  finger  to  the  orbital  border  during  the 
section,  or  at  least  not  without  abandoning  the  handle 
and  holding  the  instrument  by  the  shaft,  which  is  a  bad 
procedure.  The  handle  and  not  the  shaft  is  made  for 
the  grasp.  Here  are  some  iridectomy  knives — one  the 
ordinary  form  with  a  shaft  of  35  mm.,  the  other  with  a 
shaft  of  22  mm.  (20  mm,  would  be  sufficient). 

You  notice  at  the  same  time  the  curved  shape  of  my 
knife.  In  this  shape  movements  of  the  instrument  take 
place  in  its  curved  axis,  and  give  it  more  force  and 
accuracy.    (Fig.  7.) 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  form  of  the  blade. 
The  edges  of  the  blade,  instead  of  forming,  as  usual,  two 
straight  lines  joining  at  a  more  or  less  wide  angle, 
have  towards  the  apex  a  slight  incurvation.  The  point  of 
the  knife  forms  thus  a  much  smaller  angle  than  the  rest 
of  the  blade.  This  curvilinear  shape  of  the  blade  answers 
Us  purpose  much  better  than  the  usual  form.     The  latter 


would  be  right  if  the  body  which  we  attack  had  through- 
out the  same  resistance,  but  when  we  do  an  iridectomy,  we 
find  first  a  strong  resistance  at  the  corneal  line  ;  the 
point  of  our  instrument  having  passed  through  this  part 


Fig.  5. 

penetrates  into  the  aqueous  chamber  which  offers  no  resist- 
ance. It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  blade  of  the  kera- 
tome  should  be  more  pointed  as  long  as  it  passes  through 
cornea  and  sclera.  The  point  having  passed  through 
these  tissues,  the  rest  of  the  blade  follows 
easily,  whatever  its  breadth  may  be. 

Look  at  the  shaft  of  this  Taylor's  scoop 
(Fig.  8)  and  this  Pagenstecher  spoon,  and  see  how 
long  they  are  !  How  Is  It  possible  to  execute 
satisfactorily  with  such  instruments  those 
most  difficult  of  eye  operations :  the  extraction 
of  a  dislocated  lens,  or  of  a  lens  in  its  cap- 
sule ?  It  removes  the  operator's  fingers  to  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  patient's  eye,  and 
also  from  the  active  end.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  one  is  tempted  to  hold 
the  instrument  by  the  shaft  only,  and  run  the 
risk  of  its  thin  round  shaft  revolving  in  the 
grasp,  and  further  of  destroying  the  proper 
balance  of  the  instrument.  The  same  is  true 
of  cystitomes,  curettes,  and  spatulae — in  fact, 
of  all  the  instruments  which  we  introduce  into 
the  globe.  Let  us  curtail  the  shaft  of  all  these 
instruments  to  its  proper  length.    (Fig.  9.) 


Fig.  6a.  Fig.  6b. 

The  Handle. 

It  seems  to  me  sometimes  that  the  importance  of  the 

handle  of  our  instruments  for  our  delicate  operations  has 

not  been  sufficiently  appreciated.    We  may  consider  It. 

from  the    point  of  material^ 

A  EC  form,  dimensions,  weight,  and 

surface.    The  handles  of  the 

instruments    were    formerly 

all  of  ivory. 

Ivory  is  an  ideal  materia} 
for  this  u ?e,  it  is  not  too  heavy 
or  too  light,  it  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat,  but  its  best 
quality  is  the  character  o£ 
its  surface — it  is  not  slip- 
pery, and  yet  adheres  deli- 
cately to  the  fingers.  We 
are  thus  able  to  manipulate 
the  instrument  with  accuracy 
and  lightness  as  well  as 
security. 

But  we  have  been  educated 
in  the  science  of  asepsis,  and 
the  sterility  of  our  instruments  must  be  our  first  considera- 
tion. There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  ivory  handles,  as  the 
makers  give  them  to  us,  do  not  bear  well  the  high  tem- 
perature required  for  sterilization.  But  In  reality  it  is  less 
the  ivory,  than  the  cement  and  resin  which  are  used  in 
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fastening  the  blade  to  the  handle,  that  give  way  under  the 
high  temperature.  The  resin  melts  and  the  blade  soon 
hangs  loosely  in  the  handle.  IJ,  however,  we  can  discover 
a  cement  wiaieh  is  not  spoile  i  by  heat,  or  if  the  maker  will 
take  the  trouble  to  fasten  the  blade  with  a  screw  in  a  metal 
,  matrix  made  secure  in  the  handle,  this  invaluable  material 
may  still  be  made  use  of.  Although  ivory  crack3  and  is 
spoiled  after  repeated  exposure  to  140°  0.  it  is  able  to 
stand  several  sterilizations,  and  the  handle  can  then  be 
changed,  as  ivory  is  not  an  expensive  material. 

Instead  of  tryicg  to  save  ivory  for  us,  the  makers  of 
instruments  have  substituted  for  it  iron,  steel,  and 
aluminium.  Our  brothers  in  general  surgery  have 
accepted  this  charge  without  a  murmur.  Of  course,  when 
the  instrument  is  held  by  the  whole  hand,  the  material 
makes  little  difference,  but  with  us,  who  must  manipulate 
our  instruments  with  lightness,  the  weight  and  surface  of 
the  handle  is  of  capital  importance. 

The  handles  of  steel  and  Iron  are  too  heavy  for  our  work, 
even  the  hollow  ones  as  they  are  furnished ;  their  weight 
and  slippery  surface  make  us  grip  them  with  so  much 
muscular  effort  that  the  delicacy  of  our  manipulation 
suffers.  The  rough  surfaces,  although  they  are  to  be 
preferred  to  smooth  ground  surfaces,  are  not  satisfactory. 
The  ideal  material  is  still  ivory,  and  the  only  thing  which 
approaches  it  is  ahiminidm. 

Here  are  handles  which  come  from  London  and  Paris 
and  satisfy  me  completely  from  this  point  of  view. 
Aluminium  has  another 
quality  in  which  it  approaches 
ivory,  that  is,  lightness  ;  it  is 
superior  to  ivory  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  stands  dry 
sterilization.  Aluminium, 
however,  at  least  that  which 
our  instrument  makers  use, 
i3  not  always  pure  and  is 
spoiled  by  certain  antiseptic 
solutions  ;  but  this  is  of  no 
importance,  as  dry  heat 
sterilization  is  to  be  preferred 
to  boiling,  and  simple  ste- 
rilized saline  solution  to  so- 
ealled  antiseptic  solutions 
during  the  operation. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to 
say  against  .the  form  of  the 
handles  supplied  to  us  by  the 
best  makers.  The  handle 
thickens  a  little  in  its  third 
part  nearest  the  blade,  a 
section  of  it  showing  a 
rectangle  with  bevelled  edges. 
The  surface  of  the  cataract 
knife  blade,  as  the  iridectomy 
knife  blade,  is  parallel  to 
the  broad  side  of  this  rectangle.  This  is  quite  correct. 
Though  we  hold  these  instruments  In  a  different 
fashion,  one  must  always  have  the  tip  of  the  thumb 
on  one  of  the  broad  surfaces  and  the  tips  of  the 
first  and  middle  fingers  oa  the  opposing  broad  surface  of 
the  handle,  so  as  to  prevent  its  rotating  on  its  axis  without 
the  operator's  wish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  desires 
to  rotate  slightly  the  instrument,  he  must  be  able  to 
do  so  easily;  this  the  bevelled  edges  permit.  The 
corners  must  therefore  not  be  sharp  but  rounded 
somewhat,  so  that  the  movements  can  be  made  slowly 
and  precisely. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  blades  of  curettes  and 
vectis  are  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  broad  side  of  the 
handle,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  it.  This  is  an  unpar- 
donable fault. 

It  is  natural  that  instruments  which  are  rotated  around 
oheir  axis  while  in  use  should  have  a  handle  a  section 
f  which  is  square,  with  rounded  rather  than  bevelled 
edges. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  handle,  which  is 
of  some  importance.  I  have  never  found  a  handle  too 
;  tort,  but  I  have  often  had  to  criticize  excessive  length. 
The  centre  of  gravity  is  in  such  cases  too  far  away  from 
the  fingers,  notably  in  those  instruments  which  (as  the 
iridectomy  knife,  tfystltomes,  vectis,  etc.)  are  manipulated 
exclusively  by  the  finger  tips  without  tire  support  of  a 
phalanx.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  rerceiy  this  error. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


The  Forceps. 

The  forceps  is  such  a  simple  instrument,  and  so  much 
in  use,  that  one  would  think  it  would  have  attained  great 
perfection  of  form,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
especially  in  the  forceps  that  we  use  in  ophthalmic 
surgery.  In  most  of  the  forceps  the  spring  is  too  ttiff. 
This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  for  reasons  we  have  already 
expressed. 

Even  the  ordinary  forceps  have  often  too  strong  a 
spring,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blades  are  too  weak. 
When  we  seize  an  object  with  some  force,  like  the 
periosteum  in  extirpation  of  the  lacrymal  Eac,  the  blades 
come  together  and  ciuae  the  teeth  to  separate,  and  the 
seized  tissue  slips  away.  We  must  demand  a  light  spring 
and  strong  blades  for  ordinary  forceps. 

Another  thing  to  criticize  in  most  forceps  is  that  the 
extremities  of  the  blades  are  too  long.  The  portion  below 
the  grip  should  be  shortened  by  almost  5  mm. 

A  further  remark  concerning  the  teeth  of  the  forceps : 
We  rarely  apply  the  forceps  perpendicularly  to  the 
object  we  seize.  Generally  the  forceps 
make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  sur- 
face upon  which  they  are  to  act, 
and  consequently  only  one  or  two 
of  the  teeth  are  in  contact  with  the 
tissues.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  I  have  for  many  years 
had  my  forceps  made  so  that  the  teeth 
are  placed  obliquely  to  the  blades 
and  perpendicular  to  the  surface  we 
wish  to  seize  (Fig.  10). 

These  forceps  are  made  with  two 
or  three  opposing  teeth,  in  models  of 
different  strength. 

Allow  me  to  show  you  a  forceps 
which  I  have  had  made  for  a  special 
purpose.  Its  form  is  different  from  the 
usual  one.  This  is  the  forceps  I  use 
when  I  cut  a  buttonhole  through  con- 
junctiva and  Tenon's  capsule  for 
operating  on  an  ocular  muscle.  The 
introduction  of  the  muscle-hook  is 
only  successful  when  we  can  see  the 
sclerotic  at  the  bottom  of  the  button- 
hole; it  is  only  then  that  the  hook  will 
slip  nnder  the  muscle  without  folding 
it.  With  an  ordinary  forceps  one  gets 
insufficient  hold  of  the  tissues.  The 
layers  which  cover  the  muscle  are  so 
many  that,  when  one  tries  to  incise 
them  successively,  one  almost  always 
goes  astray,  and  is  surprised  at  the 
delay  in  reaching  the  sclera.  I  have 
had  this  model  constructed  with  very  . 

sharp   teeth,    so  that   they  lock  with  Fig.  10. 

the     points      crossing     one     another 
(crossbill  forceps).   With  this  forceps  one  grips  the  tissues 
much   deeper,  and  usually  succeeds  in  cutting  at  once 
to  the  sclerotic. 

The  Scissors, 

The  handling  of  the  scissors  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  the  other  Instruments.  They 
should  be  steadied  between  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
only*  and  the  active  part  of  the  instrument  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  finger-tips. 

To  attain  this  purpose,  the  scissors,  as  yoti  all  know, 
should  be  held  by  the  extremities  of  the  first  four  fingers. 
The  end  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  thumb  and  ring 
finger  are  delicately  inserted  in  the  rings  of  the  scissors, 
so  that  the  simple  movement  of  those  two  fingers  will 
open  or  close  the  blades.  The  index  finger,  which,  of 
course,  should  be  curved,  is  applied  to  the  crossing.  The 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger  is  applied,  on  the  opposite 
side,  to  the  ring  and  corresponding  handle.  Thus  the 
scissors  are  steadied  by  the  thumb  and  ring  finger  on  the 
sides,  by  the  index  fingi  r  above,  and  by  the  middle  finger 
underneath.  They  can  escape  in  no  direction,  and  can 
even  be  turned  over  without  any  difficulty.  Moreover, 
they  can  be  worked  with  the  greatest  lightn(sj. 

This  method  of  holding  the  scissors  has  another  great 
advantage.  Owing  to  the  fourfold  cpntact  of  the  inst.ru 
ment  with  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  finders,  the 
scissors  are  no  longer  simply  a  -u'.ting  forceps,  they  become 
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ophthalmic  instruments.  The  curvilinear  keratome  was  a 
very  useful  instrument,  for  by  providing  an  acute  angled 
point  a  larger  linear  section  could  be  made  In  glaucoma'; 
the  ordinary  keratome  was  limited  as  to  its  section  by  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  instrument  with  a  big  angled 
point.  The  "  cross-bill  "  forceps  were  exceedingly  handy, 
esp2cially  In  l:  advancement  "  cases. 


Fig.  12.— Correct  way  oi  holding  the  scissors. 

a  moEt  sensitive  probe,  and  can  give  us  most  valuable 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  as  to  the  precise  situation  of  the 
points  of  the  blades.  Moreover,  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger  being  here  again  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
active  part  of  the  instrument,  It  can  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  precision. 

To  ensure  proper  handling,  the  scissors  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  hand  of  the  operator.  The 
hand  being  half-opened  and  the  thumb  and  ring- 
finger  being  Inserted  in  the  rings,  the  tip  ol  the 
curved  index  finger  should  rest  exactly  on  the  lock 
<Figs.  11  and  12). 

The  scissors  usually  supplied  to  the  profession 
do  not  always  fulfil  this  condition;  very  often  the 
handles  are  too  long  (Fig.  16),  and  the  operator,  if 
his  hand  is  small  or  medium-sized,  is  obliged  to 
■extend  outwards  his  index  finger,  and  by  so  doing 
mars  the  lightness  of  his  movements. 

Generally  the  scissors  are  unnecessarily  pointed 
and  the  handle  too  delicate.  The  blades  should  be 
thin  In  most  of  the  scissors  used  in  ophtbalmo- 
logical  practice,  but  the  handle  should  be  strong  and 
solid. 

We  might  indulge  in  further  criticism  of  the 
instruments  at  present  in  general  use,  but  our  time 
is  limited.  If  we  remember  the  fundamental  rules 
in  the  handling  of  instruments,  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  to  the  manfacturers  the  necessary  directions  for 
them  to  turn  out  Instruments  really  fitted  for  ourpur- 
pose.  The  essential  thing  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
classical  principles  of  ocular  surgery  which  have 
been  followed  by  the  greatest  masters  in  our  art — 
Desmarres.  v.  Arlt,  v.  Graefe ;  in  this  country, 
Bowman,  Critahett,  and  others  well  known  to  us  all, 
whom  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  since,  fortunately, 
they  are  still  amongst  us. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Jkssof  (London)  agreed  with  the  points  stated  by 
Dr.  Landolt  as  to  the  handles,  shafts,  and  active  ends  of 


I"ig.  16.— Sclsrors  with  too  long  handle*. 
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Dr.  Karl  Grossmann  (Liverpool)  said  that  while 
wishful  to  record  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Landolt  for  his  very 
valuable  paper — admirable  and  Interesting  as  all  his  com- 
munications were — he  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
length  of  the  blade  and  the  length  of  the  handle  would 
necessarily  vary  somewhat  according  to  individual 
operators.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  keratome,  the 
straight  edges  could  be  more  readily  sharpened  than  the 
curved  edges ;  such  at  least  had  been  his  experience 
throughout.  With  regard  to  the  handle,  the  drawback  of 
ivcry  was  due  to  the  cement ;  on  the  other  hand  metal, 
especially  steel  when  nickel- plated,  became  too  slippery, 
and  as  neither  fingers  nor  handles  came  into  contact  with 
the  eye,  the  disinfection  of  the  blade  was  practically  all 
that  was  required,  though,  of  course,  the  use  of  aluminium 
handles  might  get  over  this  difficulty  altogether.  With 
regard  to  the  fixation  forceps,  the  position  of  its  teeth  at  45° 
was  an  excellent  innovation.  He  had  himself  had  such  an 
angle  introduced  for  the  ordirary  forceps  for  epilation  of 
eyelashes  and  had  used  them  for  twenty-five  years. 


AN   INQUIRY   INTO    THE   CAUSES   OF    BLIND- 
NESS  IN   333     INMATES    OF   THE 
SHEFFIELD   SCHOOL   FOR 
THE   BLIND. 

By  Simeon  Snell,  F.R.C.S.Ed, 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Royal  Infirmary.  Sheffield ;  Professor  of 

Ophthalmology  at  the  Sheffield  University,  and 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  School 

for  the  Blind. 

In  the  Sheffield  School  for  the  Blind  seventy  inmates  are 
received.  During  the  first  few  years  after  its  foundation 
the  numbers  were  somewhat  smaller.  At  the  first,  too, 
only  completely  blind  children  were  admitted,  but  since 
the  passing  of  the  1893  Education  Act,  a  proportion  of  not 
altogether  blind  have  been  received,  for  by  this  Act  the 
expression  "blind"  was  held  to  mean  "too  blind  to  read 
the  otdinary  school  books  used  by  children."  The  incom- 
pletely blind  have,  however,  formed  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  inmates,  and  lor  the  purposes  of  this  paper  all 
the  cases  may  be  considered  as  blind  in  the  ophthalmic 
sense,  with  rare  exceptions.  Under  the  Education  Act, 
1893,  also,  no  children  are  retained  in  the  school  beyond 
the  age  of  16,  whereas  in  the  first  years  a  few  were  kept 
for  a  longer  period. 

The  seventy  beds  are  allotted  equally  to  males  and 
females,  and  therefore  of  the  total  number  no  Information 
is  afforded  of  the  relative  frequency  of  blindness  in  the 
two  sexes.  When  dealing  with  the  various  causes  of 
blindness,  some  information  in  this  respect  can,  however, 
be  gained. 

During  the  early  years  the  inmates  were  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood.  Since 
the  1893  Education  Act  came  into  force,  the  majority  of 
the  children  have,  however,  come  from  a  very  wide  area, 
embracing  in  fact  most  parts  of  England.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  twenty  inmates  from  Sheffield  and  district 
and  fifty  from  distant  places,  and  this  proportion  has 
practically  held  good  since  1893. 

Unfortunately,  the  medical  certificates  have  seldom 
afforded  the  exact  information  needed  for  such  an  inquiry 
as  this.  In  many  cases  the  examination  disclosed  all 
that  was  necessary,  but  in  some  others,  when  possible, 
inquiries  from  parents  and  others  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  doubtful  points.  All  the  cases,  except  a  very 
few,  have  passed  under  my  own  observation,  and  of  the 
small  number  of  exceptions  the  cause  of  the  blindness 
was  usually  easily  recognized,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  included  in  the  series  under  review,  but  when  the 
data  have  been  Insufficient  or  unreliable  they  have  been 
excluded. 

Ophthalmia  of  the  newborn  provides,  as  it  does  unfortu- 
nately in  all  similar  institutions,  the  largest  number  of 
inmates.  Out  of  a  total  of  321  no  fewer  than  136  cin  with 
fair  accuracy  be  traced  to  the  results  of  this  disease,  being 
more  than  a  third,  or  42  36  per  cent.  At  any  time  it  is 
possible  to  collect  together  a  number  of  the  children 
illustrating  In  both  eyes  the  varying  destructive  changes 
wrought  by  this  disease.  A  careful  consideration  of  the 
records  for  successive  years  does  not  even  point  to  a 
diminution  In  more  recent  times.    The  ravages  of  this 


disease  are  therefore  clearly  shown  to  be  still  rampant, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  some 
quarters  to  demonstrate  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
preventable  disease,  or  that  when  present  It  can,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  successfully  treated.1  To  pre- 
vent, and  indeed  stamp  out,  the  disease,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  give  attention  to  the  baby's  eyes  at  its 
birth. 

It  is  believed  the  medical  profession  has  become  much 
more  alive  to  this  important  fact,  but  much  yet  needs  to 
be  done  to  bring  home  to  the  midwives,  in  whose  practice 
the  cases  mostly  occur,  the  urgent  necessity  there  is  for 
cleanliness  and  simple  preventive  measures.  It  may  be 
that  the  new  order  of  midwives  will  be  made  better 
acquainted  with  their  duties  in  this  respect.  In  this  con- 
nexion, it  is  plea9ing  to  note  that  recently  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  censured  a  midwife  for  not  calling  in  the 
aid  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  a  case  where  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  present,2  snd  that  later  a  midwife  was 
struck  off  the  rolls  for  such  neglect.3 

My  practice  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  did  for  some  years 
lead  me  to  hope  that  the  disease  was  becoming  less 
frequent,  but  more  recent  experience  has  rendered  me  less 
sanguine  in  this  respect. 

Ulceration  of  cornea,  apart  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  the  specific  fevers,  was  the  cause  in  7  cases,  or  2.18  per 
cent.  There  has,  in  some  instances,  been  a  difficulty  in 
separating  this  class  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  con- 
sequetce  of  imperfect  history,  but  if  any  error  In  this 
respect  has  arisen  it  has  only  been  in  two  or  three  cases, 
and  has  not,  therefore,  If  incorrect,  affected  materially  the 
number  classed  under  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Of  the 
7  cases,  the  ages  at  which  sight  was  lost  were  only  given 
in  5,  and  are  as  follows  :  At  7  years,  14  years,  7i  months, 
3  years,  and  16  months.    Three  were  boys  and  4  girls. 

Trachoma. — There  was  ODly  1,  or  0  31  per  cent.,  that  can 
be  definitely  classed  under  this  heading. 

Interstitial  Keratitis. — Ten,  or  3  11  per  cent.,  are  found 
under  this  heading — 3  boys  and  7  girls. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmia.— There  are  22  cases,  or  6.85  per 
cent.,  to  be  classed  under  this  heading,  14  of  them  being 
boys  and  8  girls.  One  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
doubtful,  the  injury  being  said  to  have  resulted  from^a  tin 
of  hot  coffee  at  18  months  of  age,  but  whether  or  not  both 
eyes  were  injured  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say.  The  medical 
certificate,  however,  described  it  as  sympathetic  ophthal- 
mia. Of  the  remainder,  13  were  injured  in  the  right  eye, 
and  6  were  injured  in  the  left,  and  in  2  the  eje  hurt  is  not 
specified. 

The  injuries  are  stated  to  be  as  follows:  One  eye  had 
been  destroyed  by  fever,  the  other  subsequently  suffering 
from  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  One  eye  was  hurt  by  a 
knitting  needle  ;  in  3  other  cases  the  eye  was  injured  by  a 
stick ;  1  by  a  piece  of  pot,  the  same  eye  being  hurt  sub- 
sequently by  a  nail ;  1  by  a  stone ;  in  3  cases  by  a  fork, 
in  1  by  a  spark  from  the  fire,  in  2  the  thorn  of  a  tree 
caused  the  injury,  in  1  a  piece  of  wire,  and  in  1  each  a 
piece  of  iron,  a  burn,  quicklime,  spilling  of  caustic  potash,, 
the  bursting  of  a  glass  bottle,  and  a  piece  of  glass  respec- 
tively was  the  cause  of  the  irjury.  Lastly,  the  head  and 
eye  were  hurt  in  a  tram  accident.  The  ages  in  these  cases 
were  as  follows  :  At  11  there  were  2,  at  14  there  were  3,  at 
13  there  was  1,  at  8  there  was  1,  at  5  there  was  1,  at  4i 
there  was  1,  at  4  there  was  1,  at  2  there  was  1,  while  2 
were  designated  "  In  early  childhood,"  and  in  8  the  age  at 
which  the  injury  was  inflicted  was  not  stated.  The  eye  of 
one  child  was  injured  twice,  first  by  a  piece  of  pot  when  4- 
and  again  by  a  nail  when  8,  the  latter  injury  exciting  the 
sympathetic  disease. 

Congenital  Defect* :  Anophthalmos. — There  were  3  cases, 
or  0  93  per  cent.,  under  this  heading.  In  one,  under  my 
care  as  an  infant,  there  was  a  congenital  cyst  in  each 
lower  eyelid,  but  that  In  the  left  was  much  the  larger.1 
Examined  under  chloroform,  It  was  found  that  both  orbits, 
and  their  bony  walls  were  properly  formed,  but  nothing 
like  an  eyeball  was  discovered.  Towards  the  back  part  of 
each  orbit  a  feeling  of  resistance  only  was  noticed.  The 
conjunctiva  covered  the  entire  orbital  cavities. 

In  another  case  the  lids  were  very  small,  and  the- 
palpebral  fissure  very  narrow.  If  eyes  were  present,  they 
were  of  the  most  rudimentary  character;  none  were  dis- 
covered. The  third  case  was  very  similar  to  the  last. 
Palpebral  fissure  so  narrow  that  no  eyeballs  could  be  dis- 
covered,   but    a    feeling    through    the    eyelids    gave  an 
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iuipresaion  of  diminutive  stumps.  One  of  these  easea  was 
a  boy,  and  two  were  girls. 

Hyd)vphthsdinos. — Under  this  heading  were  5  cases,  or 
ot~1.55  per  cent.,  aged  respectively  WS%,  9,  8,  13,  and  7j,  In 
the  first,  a  boy,  it  was  said  to  have  resulted  from  "  Inrlam- 
rnatlou  whan  aged  5  months."  In  the  second  the  certificate 
says  "  Iafantile  glaucoma,"  but  when  I  saw  the  boy  both 
g2obeS'Wcre  shrunken,  and  he  said  the  eyes  had  been  big 
:ud  had  burst.  The  third  case,  a  girl,  had  slight  scars  on 
the  corueaas  if  operations  had  been  done,  and  she  said  she 
had  never  seen.  For  the  fourth,  a  girl,  iridectomies  had 
been  performed.  The  left  eye  subsequently  burst  and 
akrunk  to  a  small  stump.  She  died  of  phthisis.  The  fifth 
vwas>aboy. 

Microphthalmos. — Six  cases,  or-1  86  per  cent.,  are  classed 
under*  this  heading.  In  all  the  microphthalmos  was  well 
marked.  In  one5  there  was  a  coloboma  of  iris,  b?low, 
cunning  into  the  choroid.  Vision  in  the  right  was  ^\  in 
the.'  left,  fingers. 

Cololiwna.  —  In  addition  to  that  mentioned  under 
mierophtlulnios  there  wa3  1  case,  or  0.31  per  cent.  The 
eolobonia  was  below. 

Albinism. — One  case,  a  girl,  or  0.31  per  cent.  Nystagmus 
waspivrscnt.  Yi?ioH  =  *boat  T'„.  Tne  father  and  mother 
were  not  related.  Tjiero  were  no  sisters,  bat  three 
broth er^,  and  they  were  not  affectel. 

Nystaymus. — One  case  only,  or  0.31  per  cent.,  apart  from 
any  definite  disease. 

Cov<jemtal  Catamet.—Vo  U?as  than  30,  or  9.34  per  cent., 
3  girls  and  22  boys,  an-  included  under  this  heading  ; 
i»-l  the  globes  had  been  destroyed  after  operation,  appa- 
rently by  suppuration ;  operations  bad  been  performed  on 
the  great  majority— namely,  in  23  cases,  18  boys  and 
>  •  iris.  In  many  instances,  however,  treatment  had  been 
abandoned  before  the  best  and  final  result  had  been 
attained,  a«d  opaque  cspBule,  more  or  less  dense,  occupied 
the  area  of  the  pupil.  These  cases  admitted  of  farther 
improvement. 

Iri  two  or  -three  instances  the  operations  had  been  s-ne- 
ae*sful,  and  the  pupil  was  clear,  but  the  sight  was -very 
defective  or  only  light  perception,  owiiv;  to  optic  nerve 
detent. 

In  7  Instances  no  attempt  had  bfen  made  by  operative 
means  to  improve  vision;  all  these  were  lamellur 
cataracts,  as  were  nearly  all  the  others.  They  were  all 
suitable  easel  for  operation. 

Lamf  llsr  cataract  was  present  in  two  brothers.  Inquiry 
has  not  disclosed  other  members  of  the  family  an  affected, 
nor  were  the  parents  related  previous  to  marriage. 

There  were  also  three  brothers  similarly  affected.  I  put 
raynelf  into  oommuniotinn  with  the  father,  and  learnt 
«»•.  he  had  been  afflicted  j„  a  like  manner.     He  and  his 


wife  were  not  related.  There  were  eight  children,  six  boys 
and  two  giris.     Another  boy  was  in  another  blind  institu- 
tion, thus  making  four  brothers  affected,  but  no  others 
;  were  afflicted.     As  tar -as  could  be  ascertained  thedisease 
i  did  «ot  ex  (rend  farther  back  than  the- father. 

Gongenital  Blinimsssi — The  eases  due  to  retinal  and 
choroidal  disease  and  optic  sierve  atroghy  number  20,  or 
S23  per  ce-it.,  and  asaon^  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
brother  and  sister,  aged  at1  tfiedSiae  of  examination  respec- 
tively 14i-  and  13.  Jn  both  lie  eptft  dUcs  were  perhaps  a 
little  pale,  and  the  vassals  were  thought  to  be  smell,  but 
there  was  r.o  marked  change- in  the  (wiwntK  -in -the  girl 
tb»re  was  nyptu  xn-n-,     8  '  -ru a  the  EMBM 

left  no  doubt  'is  to  the'.?  V&M  fewlfcg  t-eea  hjra  blind. 
The  elder  one  (boy)  was -early  seen  by  Sir  \V.  Bowman, 
who  testified  that  there  was  do  light  perception.  The 
parents  had  four  children  beside?,  one  a  boy  preceding  the 
two  here  mentiored.  and  BWreei  Aildren  succeeding,  and 
■  all  possessed  good  sight;  the  lather  and  mother  wee  ret 
related  before  marrwse.  The  boy  was-"fpr  from  being 
bright  intellectually."  The  little  girl,  sMtitiMi at  crippled 
and  dwarfish  for  her  age.  was  of  a  bright  and  happy  dis- 
position, but  wna  said  not  to  be  very  quick  at  learning. 
Heaving  in  both  was  "  tolerably  good."  A  cou3in  of  the 
children's  father  (their  grandfather's  sister's  daughter)  had 
a  blind  boy  and  girl.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
coming  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy  that  is  assigned 
as  the  cause  o!  the  blindness  in  the  elder,  ard  <8*B  thengbt 
of  the  misfortune  to  this  one  as  the-eaiwe  ci  the  eoaditici 
in  the  younger.  There  was  no  other  blindness  in  the 
family,  nor  had  they  mterrawried;  neither  f/ither  nor 
mother  had  suffered  from  any  nervouB  disease.  Tlie  other 
cases  included : 

(l'<  X  bay  ;  W«  e  atLrihuttid  to  cU^roMo-rsvii.'it.w.  (?J  ..V  boy, 
bpth  optic  (JIscs  atrcphiod  .   ;   ft  pru-- 

cerjlhg  neuritis  :  there  v.-a g  b  .  jtib  said  to 

have  been  born  blind.  (3;  A  boy :  in  the  left  ^here  waq  evidenee  of 
inflammation  of  the  uveal  tra;:  ;  ripht.  choroidal  patobos  and 
optio  atrophy  :    nystagrnus   notioad    thrve    days  after 
(4)  A    girl;    eGr,.-v»in.  ity*;ai;tues :    p%caeu!i    p'ttt-brw    i 
fuadub  :  dis^s  aluophiod,  right  bji  »>va  to  hsye; 

been  blind  at  3  months.    (5)  A  boy:  nothing  m 

ly  light  perception.    (6   A  boy;  retinp-ohorqWitls  the 

cause.    (7)  A  boy:  optio  atrophy  tvnd  nvstBcmes;  mat)  said  to 

have  been  born  blind.     (3)  A  "girl,  in  irhieh  there,  was  profrres- 

sive  macn'ar  and  optio  nerve  deeeaerati'ja.'     (9)  A  f;irl  :  optic 

V  ;  blicd  from  birth.     (10/   A  y.iri  ;    i-i.-ue  ot   aieue  and 

no  1.  p.;  optic  atrophy.    (Not  eiomiiiid  1  . 

The  telteWinb  Owics  ire  "'o?ely  ellifd  te  those  just 
mentioned-;  the  defeet  being  cWtr  Ci>r>genit-al  or  noticed 
in  very  early  life: 

(1)  A  boy;  disc?  v$xy  ;  pJpnent  lihe  retlrTtl-j  plgol6ntoa». 
(2)    Another    boj    ha-ri    T9'»r>o-uhr,roidttl?  ;    pigm^r.t ;     optH- 
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atrophy.  (3)  Another  loy  had  choroldo-retlnltis ;  father  and 
mother  not  relat3d  ;  ten  children  died  in  infanoy.  (4)  Another 
a**!  retino-ohoroidal  changes  (intrauterine).  (5)  Another  had 
both  discs  atrophied  ;  pigment  at  periphery  ;  mother  was 
blind.  (6)  Another,  pigment  at  edges  ;  nystagmus.  (7)  Another 
boy,  aged  14,  had  nyctalopia  (retinitis  pigmentosa).  He  had 
'seen  able  to  do  sighted  work  at  school  until  about  a  couple  of 
years  before  ;  then  sight  became  too  bad.  He  is  at  the  present 
jirne  engaged  at  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  left  eye 
was  lost  at  the  age  of  3  by  an  injury  from  a  piece  of  glass.  A 
brother,  a  year  younger,  has  alto  retinitis  pigmentosa,  but  is 
at  present  able  to  do  sighted  work.  R.V.  —2  5  D  =  f,  and 
L.  V.  -  3D  =  ;2.  And  in  the  last,  a  boy,  there  were  retino- 
•ohoroidal  changes,  especially  in  the  macular  region. 

Small-pox.— Four,  or  1.24  per  cent,  owe  their  blindness 
to  this  cause,  and  in  each  It  was  occasioned  by  destruction 
•of  the  cornea,  and  blindness  was  complete.  Three  of  the 
cases  occurred  during  the  severe  Sheffield  epidemic  in 
1887-8 ;  the  other  instance,  admitted  to  the  school  in  1890, 
<came  from  a  distance.  All  four  instances  tell  the  same 
tale  of  either  non  vaccination  in  three  or  no  evidence  of 
vaccination  in  the  other.  Though  few  in  number,  they 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  severity  of  the  eye  disease  In 
the  unprotected.  The  same  remark  held  good  in  patients 
during  the  epidemic  already  mentioned.  All  cases  at  that 
time  coming  under  my  notice  were  in  the  unvaccinated  or 
in  those  in  whom  the  period  of  protection  had  been  more 
•or  less  exhausted.  Of  the  4  instances  here  mentioned, 
2  were  males  and  2  females ;  1  case  was  not  vaccinated, 
and  had  the  disease  when  18  months  old  ;  another,  much 
pitted,  had  small-pox  at  three  weeks,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  vaccinated  after  having  the  disease  ;  the  third  esse 
was  only  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  had  four  fair  marks, 
and  was  16  years  old  when  she  suffered  from  smalUpox ; 
i2ie  fourth  case  was  in  a  girl,  and  she  had  the  disease  at 
the  age  of  5  years  ;  the  face  was  greatly  pitted. 

Scarlet  Fever. — There  were  9  cases,  or  2.80  per  cent., 
resulting  from  this  affection — 6  boys  and  3  girls.  The 
ages  at  which  the  fever  occurred  were  given  in  7  cases, 
.namely*  5i  years,  14  months,  9-  yeara,  3i  years,  5  months, 
10  yeara,  and  6  years. 

(1)  One  case,  a  boy,  had  scarlet  fever  and  measles  at  the 
same  time,  and  became  blind  shortlyaf  terwards.  There  was 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  in  each  eye.  (2)  In  another  c»se 
there  were  only  very  small  stumps  left  in  each  orbit.  (3)  In  a 
third  the  left  eye  was  only  a  small  button,  whilst  in  the  right 
the  wholeeornea  was  opaque.  (4)  In  another  the  stumps  were 
^o  small  that  it  appeared  as  if  both  eyes  had  been  removed. 
(5)  In  another  both  eyes  were  destroyed.  (6)  In  another  case 
•there  was  a  large  crntral  leucon.a  in  the  right  and  in  the 
left  a  smaller  leuoonsa  at  the  lower  and  inner  side,  allowing 

Measlss. — Under  this  heading  there  were  11,  er  3.42  per 
■cent.  In  9  the  blindness  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  2  left  the  institution  without 
my  seeing  them,  but,  from  the  description,  I  should  also 
place  them  them  under  the  same  category.  One  case  had 
previously  been  under  my  care  and  had  recovered  a  small 
amount  of  sight  by  iridectomies,  but  it  was  only  equaltfto 
-'fiagers."  Of  the  11,  8  were  girls  and  3  boys,  and  the 
ages-at  which  they  suffered  from  measles  were  as  fellows : 

Eleven  months,  9  months,  12  months,  5  or  4  years.  3  years, 
-  years.  17  months,  3  yearB,  15  months,  and  in  two  the  age  was 
not  stated. 

German  Measl's. — Two  cases,  or  0  62  per  cent.,  com» 
uader  this  heading.  One,  a  boy,  suffered  from  rotheln  fit 
the  age  of  16  months,  and  the  blindness  was  due  to  optic 
nerve  atrophy,  apparently  following  meningitis.  The 
second  was  a  boy,  the  disease  occurring  at  18  months  of 
age.  The  right  eye  was  a  mere  stump  and  the  left 
staphy  lom  ato  us . 

Enteric  Fetter  is  responsible  for  2  cases,  or  0.62  per 
cent.,  and  there  was  optic  atrophy  in  each. 

Whooping-cough — Under  this  heading  are  2  cases,  or 
0.82  per  cent.    In'  both'  there  was  optic  nerve  atrophy. 

Optic  Atrophy  from  Brain  Disease. — These  number  35,  or 
10.90  per  cent.,  18  being  boys  and  17  girls.  Nearly  all 
were  the  result  apparently,  Of  meningitis,  the  exceptions 
being  the  following  :  Two  were  certified  as  cerebral .  and 
another  as  a  cerebellar,  tumour;  one  was  associated  with 
hemiplegia,  and  another,  whose  case  at  the  time  was 
worked  oat  completely  by  Dr.  Dyson,  Physician  to  the 
Blind  School,  was  classed  as  eranto-tabes.  Both  optic 
nerves  were  atrophied,  apparently  after  papillitis.  There 
were  peculiar  lumps  over  the  parietal  eminences,  and, 
while  there  was  evidence  of  rickets,  there  was  little  doubt 


that,  she  waB  the  sublet  of  congenital  syphilis.     She 
subsequently  became  imbecile  and  died. 

Injuiy  to  the  Heal. — There  are  no  less  than  7  cases,  or 
2.18  per  cent.,  under  this  heading — 4  boys  and  5  girls.  la 
each  optic  atrophy  was  present  in  both  eyes. 

(1)  One  boy  was  said  to  have  suffered  from  concussion  of  the 
brain  after  a  fall  out  of  bed  when  16  months  old.  (2)  Another 
boy,  aged  9,  whiltt  running,  had  hie  legs  taken  hold  of  by 
some  one,  and  he  had  fallen,  striking  his  head.  He  became 
unconscious,  and,  when  he  recovered,  his  sight  had  been  lost. 
(3)  Another,  aged  11,  had  fallen  baokwards,  striking  his  head, 
lie  became  unconscious,  and,  after  recovering,  his  sight  failed. 
and  there  was  only  light  perception  in  each  eye.  (4)  A  girl  had 
b°en  knocked  down  sixteen  steps,  hitting  the  back  of  her  head. 
After  this  it  appears  that  sight  was  immediately  aifected,  and 
gradually  diminished  to  light  perception.  (5)  in  another  girl 
blindness  was  caused  by  blows  on  the  head.  No  light  percep- 
tion, optic  atrophy.  Blind  at  the  age  of  2.  (6)  In  a  boy,  meniag- 
itis  superventd  after  a  blow  cm  the  head.  (7)  A  girl,  when  aged 
2.  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  shovel,  and  blindness 
followed. 

These  cases  of  injury  to  the  head  followed  by  optic 
atrophy  are  of  interest  in  association  with  the  class  of 
cases  met  with  lu  adults  in  which  fracture  of  th:  skull, 
chiefly  in  the  anterior  part,  is  followed  by  blindness 
and  optic  atrophy.  On  this  subject  I  wrote  a  paper 
enumerating  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  for  1897. 

Glioma  in  both  ayes.  There  were  2  cases,  or  0.62  per 
cent.  In  one  I  had  removed  each  eye  for  glioma.  In  the 
other  the  medical  certificate  said  that  the  eyes  had  been 
excised  for  "  tumour." 

Refraction.— Two  cases,  or  0  62  4>er  cent.  One  was  of 
compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  and  with  ccrrec- 
tion,  V. =,-",,.  The  other  was  of  myopia,  and  she  had— 15  D. 
With  this  it  V -=5r'9>  and  L.T  =  ,  _ 

Burns.— There  was  1  case,  or  0.31  per  cent.,  under  lh  is 
heading,  and  the  burn  was  caused  by.  a  fall  into  a  lime-pit. 

MadUgering. — Only  1  case,  car  0.31  per  cent.,  corn's 
under  this  heading,  and  this  occurred  ia  the  early  days  of 
the  school.  It  was  a  girl,  aged  18i,  who  had  bsen  operated 
on  for  squint,  and  was  sent  from  a  London  workhouse. 
Shortly  after  admission  sight  gradually  commenced  to 
recover.  When  she  was  examined  hypermetropia  was  found 
and  excellent  vision  •„  the  left  eye  the  squinting  was  a  ^':Jy- 
opic.  She  afterwards  did  work  at  the  school  «a  ger.e.al 
seDV&nt.  It  appears  not  unliiely  that  she  feigned  blind- 
ness at  the  workhouse  to  avoid  work,  and  that  she  found 
the  education  of.  the  blindmoreirksoma-than.  anticipated, 
and  gradually  recovered  vision. 

Fourteen  cases  were  not  seen  by  me,  or  examined  by 
me,  but  my  inquiries  have  enabled  me  to  classify  6, 
leaving  8  whieh  mast  be  excluded  from  my  report  as 
';  unclassified,"  and  to  these  8  must  be  added  4,  the  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  which  is  too  meagre  to  permit  of 
classification. 

Notes  an'd  Rti-ekexcfs. 

1  Mr.  Sydney  Stephen  sou's  recently-issue.l  book  on  Ophtktilinia 
ycripatoram  will  be  found  to  b<i  lull  of  mewt  valuable  in  formation  on 
this  subject.  2  Ltuuxt,  1907.  vol..  ii.  p.  62.  3',8wp>E3ienT,  British 
Medical  Joiikval,  July  £7th.  KW=  p.  80.  *  Congenital  cysts  hi 
the  lower  evelids,  iu  one  cafe  with  apparent  a-iiophthaimos,  and. 
iu  the  other,  with  microphthalmos,  etc.  Trout.  OphUtul.  Sod., 
vol.  iv,  p.  333.  =  congenital  cysts  oi  the  eyelids,  associated  with 
anof>hth*lmos  or  microphthalmos  Trni>s.  Ophthal  Soc.  toL  xiv. 
p  190.  T!his  boy,  R  ,  is  here  reported.  Thore  was  congouital  cyst  iu 
the  right  upper  esel;d;  the  eyeball  was  rudimentary  only :  tie  cyst 
was  tapped  a  lid  ultimately  cured  The  left  eye  was  raicrophthdniic, 
wltli  eolohonia,  and  no  llghtlpereeption  in  either  eye.  »  Tjiia  case  will 
be  published  later  lu  fuller  detail. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Stbuey  Stephknfxjn  pointed  out' the  higher  pro- 
portion (42  36  per  cent.)  of  the  inmates  blinded  ag  the 
rewfft  of  that  preventable  disease — ophthalmia  neonatorum. 
H»  moved  the  following'  resolution : 

That,  Ir.  the  opinion  of  the  Section  of  Ophthalmology,  the 

time  has  come  when  aetion  should  be  taken  by  the  British 

Medical  Association  towards  thejprevention  of  ophthalmia 

neonatorum. 

(This  motion'  when  eventually  pat  to  the  vote  was  carried 

unanimouely.) 

Dr.  Karl  Gbqssmann  had  much  pleaanre  In  seconding 
the  motion.  'Some  years  ago  he  hadread  a  paper  en  this 
subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  M 
Association,  and  at  the  International  Congress  at  Berlin 
he  moved  a  similar  re  solution,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
by-laws  oi  the  Congress  did  not  admit  of  any  action  being 
taken   in  the  matter.    Fortunately  the  British  Med'cal 
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Association  had  commenced  to  take  up  matters  of  this 
kind  of  late,  and  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  not  only  be 
willing,  but  also  able,  to  do  useful  work  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Cecil  Shaw  supported  Mr.  Stephenson's  resolution, 
and  was  sure  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Association 
would  gladly  take  np  the  matter,  bat  he  hoped  Mr. 
Stephenson  would  give  some  indication  as  to  the  form  the 
proposed  action  should  take.  On  the  general  question  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  he  wished  to  mention  one  source 
of  such  cases  which  he  had  lately  seen  in  Belfast — Damely, 
chemical  irritation,  from  too  vigorous  prophylactic 
measures  carried  out  by  midwives. 

Mr.  F.  Richardson  Cross  said  that  in  all  blind  asylums 
the  larger  number  of  patients  had  suffered  from  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  This  disease  had  been  long  known  to  be  an 
absolutely  preventable  condition,  practically  always,  and 
it  was  time  that  the  law  of  the  State  should  insist  on  the 
proper  simple  methods  for  its  prevention.  In  many 
infants  "blind"  from  cataract  the  condition  was  com- 
plicated by  abnormal  development  of  the  brain  or  nerve 
structures.  A  wounded  eye  In  a  child  should  be  eaved 
when  practicable,  so  that  the  orbit,  etc.,  should  not 
atrophy  ;  but  all  cases  should  be  very  carefully  watched, 
for  it  was  easy  for  a  child  with  a  wounded  eye  to  gradually 
acquire  a  sympathetic  ophthalmia  without  observation, 
and  thu3  become  gradually  blind.  As  regards  cases  of 
optic  atrophy,  it  was  well  known  that  many  young  people 
recovered  their  health  after  a  condition  which  had  shown 
all  the  typical  symptoms  of  tumour;  but  they  were  blind 
from  atrophy,  the  result  of  optic  neuritis.  He  thought 
that  the  question  of  trephining  should  be  raised  at  an 
early  period  of  the  occurrence  of  optic  neuritis,  in  order  to 
prevent  this. 

Dr.  John  Hern  (Darlington)  said  his  own  statistics 
differed  from  those  of  Mr.  Snell,  but  only  slightly ;  they 
were  founded  on  far  fewer  cases.  As  to  the  cases  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  most  of  the  cases  he  had  seen 
had  been  attended  by  midwives,  and  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  as  midwifery  had  largely  of  late  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  the  midwives,  unless  some  such  action  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson  were  fakeD,  this 
preventable  disease  would  increase  most  certainly.  As  to 
the  blindness  from  optic  atrophy  due  to  brain  disease,  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Richardson  Cross  that  the  brain 
cavity  should  be  opened  if  the  patient  could  bear  it.  He 
had  recently  had  a  case  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
patient  would  not  admit  of  it. 

Dr.  Trotter  (Perth)  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  diminishing  in  his  district. 
He  had  only  seen  one  case  in  the  general  hospital  in  four 
years,  and  none  in  his  private  practice.  He  attributed 
this  to  theuee  of  2  percent,  silver  nitrate  solution  and  the 
absence  of  the  Midwives  Bill. 

Dr.  Ernest  Thomson  (Glasgow)  remarked  that  he  had 
been  particularly  struck  by  a  point  in  Mr.  Snell's  paper. 
Mr.  Snell  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  was  not  diminishing.  Some  months  ago  he 
(Dr.  Thomson)  had  had  occasion  to  go  over  the  statistics  of 
the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary  and  had  found  that  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  at  any  rate,  there  had  been  no  appre- 
ciable diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  coming  under  treatment  at  that  Institution. 

Dr.  E.  Dykes  Bower  (Gloucester)  drew  attention  to  the 
curious  percentages  of  some  of  the  diseases  and  Injuries  in 
the  tabulated  statement  which  was  handed  round.  There 
were  9  cases  of  rare  congenital  conditions  (anophthalmos 
and  microphthalmos)  out  of  the  333  eases;  this  seemed 
an  unusually  large  number.  There  were  only  10  cases  of 
interstitial  keratitis  and  7  of  corneal  ulceration,  a  smaller 
number  than  one  would  have  expected,  but  still  more 
curious  was  the  large  percentage  of  cases  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia — 22  cases — which  was  generally  considered  to 
be  much  less  frequently  seen  than  formerly. 


A  STUDY  OF  OPTIC  NEURITIS  IN  CONNEXION 

WITH  NASAL  ACCESSORY  SINUS  DISEASE. 

By  Henry  Manning  Fish,  M.D., 

Chicago. 

The  study  ol  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve  in  connexion 
with  diseases  of  the  nasal  accessory  sinuses  has  aroused 
during  the  past  few  years  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
ophthalmic     world.      Different    authors — Ziem,     Euhnt, 


Posey  and  others— have  advanced  the  claim  that  sinus 
disease  can  induce  an  optic  neuritis,  reporting  clinical 
cases  in  evidence  thereof,  yet  this  causal  relationship 
appears  still  to  be  doubted  by  some  authors— the  two 
lesions,  when  noted,  being  locked  upon  as  merely  co- 
incidental. A  careful  search  in  literature,  however, 
has  disclosed  about  100  cases  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  optic  neuritis  with  all  degrees  of  visual  dis- 
turbance, from  a  papillitis  with  no  reduction  in  vision,  to 
total  loss  of  light  perception.  These  cases,  furthermore, 
show  that  each  one  of  the  nasal  sinuses,  the  frontal  and 
maxillary  a3  well  as  the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal,  can 
eause^an  optic  neuritis — a  statement  doubted  by  many 
to-day,  owing  to  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
the  nerve  lesion  is  due  solely  to  an  extension  by 
continuity.  Richet,  by  opening  the  frontal  sinus, 
restored  normal  vision  to  an  eye  blind  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  Fliess's  patient  was  able  to  "  read  the 
finest  print "  after  being  "  about  blind  "  for  months.  The 
vision  in  Hajek's  case,  reduced  to  counting  fingers, 
returned  to  normal,  and  in  De=pagnot's,  of  maxillary 
empyema,  it  improved  from  ,\-  to  normal.  Characteristic 
of  the  results  in  these  cases  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  nerve  oedema  and  consequent  improvement  in  vision  ; 
thus  Coppe  z's  patient,  with  vision  of  -._\T,  had  normal  vision 
on  the  eighth  day  ;  Brawley's  vision  of  I  was  normal  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  Wurdemann's  J  was  normal  a  few  days  later. 
Mendel's  patient  came  with  vision  reduced  to  counting: 
fingers  and  was  "  stone  blind  "  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion ;  light  perception  appeared  the  same  day,  and  fine 
vision  equalled  §  Bourgeois  improved  the  vision  from 
5»5  to  \  on  the  third  day  and  later  to  normal.  In  case 
No.  19,  of  haemorrhagic  neuro-retinitis,  drainage  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  by  introducing  a  probe  into  the  frontal  nasal 
canal,  improved  ,the  vision  from  hand  movements  to  £  in 
forty- eight  hours'  time.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of 
amaurosis  already  mentioned,  a  case  Is  reported  by  Wolff 
in  which  "vision  returned"  in  an  eye  that  was  "  blind." 
In  a  personal  case,  No.  10,  with  total  loss  of  light  per- 
ception, vision  improved  to  counting  fingers,  but  on 
discovering  a  sarcoma  of  the  sphenoid,  the  treatment 
was  discontinued,  and  the  patient  died  a  few  months 
later. 

Risley's  cise  is  of  special  interest,  as  in  1896  he  noted 
an  optic  neuritis  with  V.  equalling  i.  Four  years 
later  the  vision,  reduced  to  r-$,  improved  after  sinus 
operation  to  £■.  Case  No.  3,  with  bilateral  papillitis, 
was  restored  to  normal,  although  treatment  for  three 
years  by  eminent  ophthalmologists  had  been  without 
result.  Another  bilateral  case  by  Brawley,  with  vision 
5-5  in  each  eye,  was  restored  to  normal.  In  each  of 
these  two  last  cases,  an  unfavourable  prognosis  had  been 
given. 

Before  discussing  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  minutes  to  the  study  of  sinusitis,  its  frequency, 
tendencies,  and  some  of  its  symptoms.  The  most  common 
type  of  acute  sinusitis  is  a  cold  in  the  head,  with  its  con- 
gestion and  feelirg  of  fullness  or  heaviness,  often  accom- 
panied by  a  greenish  nasal  discharge.  That,  gentlemen,  is 
sinusitis  pure  and  simple — the  most  widespread  of  troubles, 
rather  than  a  rara  avis.  Acute  sinusitis  tends  to  heal 
spontaneous !y— as  noted  by  Semon,  Hajek,  and  others — 
whether  it  be  a  simple  cold  in  the  head  or  the  more  or  less 
purulent  initiatory  coryza  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
Sinus  disease  is  usually  bilateral,  hence  should  be  thought 
of  in  cases  of  double^  optic  neuritis  as  well  as  those 
confined  to  one  side. 

Chronic  sinusitis  may  lie  dormant  for  months  or  years, 
only  to  become  suddenly  manifest  at  any  time ;  these 
exacerbations  are  especially  apt  to  appear  during  the 
inclement  weather  of  spring  and  winter  that  predisposes 
to  colds. 

Dizziness  is  a  very  suggestive  symptom— it  was  present 
In  19  out  of  26  cases. 

Pain,  generally  supposed  to  be  severe,  Is  mild  in  many 
instances,  and,  in  some  cases,  Is  absent  entirely.  (Two 
cases  never  suffered  any  pain  whatever.)  Severe  pain 
sometimes  cauees  nausea  and  vomiting — Case  No.  15 — and 
In  a  recent  c«e  of  migraine  ophthalmique  following 
influenza,  the  symptoms — hemicrania,  vomiting,  prostra- 
tion, concentric  contraction  of  10°  to  25°  of  the  visual 
field — were  relieved  by  drainage  of  the  sinuses. 

A  purulent  nasal  discharge — another  symptom  expected 
to  be  found  in  every  case— Is  very  frequently  wanting. 
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The  fallare  to  find  this  classical  symptom  has  only  too 
cf ten  led  to  an  exclusion  of  sinusitis. 

Nasal  congestion,  or  engorgement  of  the  turbinates,  both 
middle  and  lower,  is  very  suggestive  of  sinus  disease. 

An  involvement  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  is  a 
symptom  by  no  means  rare  ;  it  was  present  in  9  cases — 
33  per  cent. 

Pain  on  pressing  the  globe  backward  was  noticed  while 
rubbing  my  own  eye  during  a  recent  exacerbation — in 
fact,  the  globe  was  tender  to  pressure  In  any  direction. 
The  three  cardinal  symptoms  of  closed  sinusitis  are 
dizziness,  pain,  either  dull  or  severe,  and  nasal  con- 
gestion. 

The  pathological  anatomists  report  that  sinus  disease  Is 
very  common  and  the  clinical  cases  cited  above  show  that 
It  can  give  rise  to  an  optic  neuritis ;  theoretically,  then, 
it  should  be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  an  afi'ection  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Three  years  ago  the  writer  conceived  the 
hypothesis  that  idiopathic  ocular  lesions  were  often  but  the 
symptoms  of  an  affection  in  the  surrounding  cavities,  and 
in  all  cases  of  optic  neuritis  the  nostrils  were  examined, 
and  in  the  recent  cases  the  sinuses  were  treated,  even 
though  In  some  instances  there  were  no  intranasal 
evidences  of  sinus  disease  present.  The  results  were  sur- 
prising as  weiras  gratifying,  as  in  a  series  of  36  cases  sinus 
disease  was  found  to  be  present  26  times.  The  direct  causal 
relationship  was  shown  in  the  15  cases  by  improvement  in 
the  ocular  condition  following  drainage,  and,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  the  11  remaining  cases  were  also  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  although  the  connexion  could  not  be  demon- 
strated by  any  ocular  improvement,  as  most  of  the  cases 
presented  more  or  less  optic  atrophy,  while  in  others  the 
treatment  as  advised  was  not  undergone.  It  is  conceded 
that  some  unknown  etiological  factor,  as,  for  instance,  an 
intracranial  lesion,  may  have  been  present  in  some  of  the 
cases  in  this  second  series,  but  remember,  gentlemen,  that 
sinus  disease  can  cause  a  bilateral  optic  neuritis,  dizziness, 
pain,  and  vomiting — symptoms  that  have  in  several  cases 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  cerebri,  and  jet  at  the 
autopsy  no  tumour  was  found. 

The  proper  examination  of  the  sinuses  would  greatly 
reduce  in  number  the  etiological  factors  of  optic  neuritis. 
This  pathogenesis  of  the  cases  due  to  a  cold  has  already 
been  referred  to.  According  to  Hanke,  Pearce,  Wolff,  and 
others,  an  empyema  Is  found  at  the  autopsy  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  In 
13  influenza  autopsies  Weichselbaum  found  an  empyema 
of  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses  12  times;  in  the  one  excep- 
tion— the  first  case — the  sinuses  were  not  examined.  In 
the  11  influenza  cases  herein  reported  the  optic  neuritis 
was  traced  to  sinus  disease  10  times  ;  in  the  one  exception 
— with  the  initial  coryza,  anosmia,  dizziness,  and  severe 
pain  that  Induced  vomiting — craniectomy  was  performed, 
Dut  the  sinuses  were  not  properly  examined,  although 
the  writer  strongly  urged  it ;  the  case  terminated  in 
bilateral  amaurosis.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  more 
appropriate  term  for  these  various  cases  would  be  optic 
neuritis  due  Jo  sinus  disease  following  influenza,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  hypothesis 
would  explain  the  appearance  of  the  ocular  lesion,  as 
a  rule,  during  convalescence,  or,  in  gome  cases,  long  after 
recovery. 

Idiopathic  facial  erysipelas,  with  its  frightfully  high 
percentage  of  blindness  when  the  optic  nerve  is  involved, 
is  considered  by  the  writer  as  but  an  evidence  of  a  strepto- 
coccic or  staphylococcic  infection  of  the  aural,  buccal,  or 
more  frequently  the  nasal  cavities  underneath,  and  the 
reason  why  these  cases  so  olten  terminate  fatally  as  to 
both  vision  and  life  is  because  two  symptoms  are  held  to 
bear  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effeat,  and  the  therapy 
is  dirested  towards  the  relief  of  a  symptom  rather  than  of 
the  real  cause.  The  same  is  probably  true  in  regard  to 
the  "cases  of  optic  atrophy  due  to  ozaena"  or  "to  nasal 
polypi." 

Syphilis  is  a  frequent  cause  of  sinus  empyema — 
"nothing  more  frequent  in  tertiary  syphilis  than  the 
nasal  lesions,"  according  to  Fournier.  We  have,  then,  in 
syphilis,  in  addition  to  the  tabetic  optic  neuritis  arising 
from  degenerative  changes  in  the  central  system,  a  second 
form  due  to  sinus  disease.  This  type  of  optic  neuritis, 
although  its  cause,  sinusitis,  is  due  to  syphilis,  cannot  In 
reality  be  called  "  specific,"  and  treatment,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  therapy,  should  be  directed  towards  the  sinuses. 
In    the  cases   by  Schmiegelow    and    Pollascek,  specific 


maxillary  and  sphenoidal  empyema,  in  spite  of  classical 
treatment,  terminated  in  blindness,  the  second  case  in 
each  eye. 

Without  questioning  the  possibility  of  a  hereditary 
optic  neuritis,  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  arrived  at  by  exclusion,  and  the 
sinuses  are  not  examined.  Hereditary  tendencies,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  accountable  for  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  retro-ocular  neuritis,  as  has  been  claimed,  and, 
furthermore,  will  the  profession  adopt  Hanke's  theory  of  a 
"  dormant  hereditary  optic  neuritis  aroused  by  a  cold  " — a 
synonym  of  sinusitis  ?  Each  one  of  Hanke's  patients 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  head,  dizziness,  etc. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  used  in  reply  to  mention  ol 
this  or  that  case  cured  by  sinus  treatment,  "  Yes,  but  we 
have  ail  relieved  different  cases  by  the  usual  treatment, 
and  most  cases  recover  any  way." 

Attention  is  called  once  more  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  caees  of  sinusitis  are  self-limited,  especially 
the  acute  cases  arising  from  a  cold  in  the  head,  and  even 
the  exacerbations  of  the  chronic  form  are  followed  by 
intervals  of  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
cases  of  optic  neuritis  terminate  favourably  owing  to 
natural  drainage  of  the  sinuses.  Coppez  and  Lor's  case  Is 
an  instance— the  neuritis  recovered  on  spontaneous  drain- 
age of  a  sphenoidltis.  In  Bethune's  case,  each  suppres- 
sion of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  frontal  sinuses  was 
ascompanied  by  marked  loss  of  vision,  and  on  the 
reappearance  of  the  nasal  discharge  the  sight  always 
returned.  In  Case  No.  13  the  vision  began  to  improve 
before  the  patient  was  seen,  owing  to  the  sinuses  dis- 
charging, and  In  a  recent  case  of  facial  erysipelas  with 
reduced  vision  the  fever  had  disappeared  and  former 
vision  returned  after  an  abundant  discharge  from  the 
antrum,  that  occurred  a  day  or  two  before  the  writer  saw 
the  patient.  The  secretion  in  the  middle  meatus  showed 
streptococci  (Columbus  Medical  Laboratory).  In  Case 
No.  H  the  patient  was  treated  by  an  ophthalmologist  but 
without  result,  the  vision  falling  to  fo.  Later  the  vision 
improved  under  strychnine  to  nearly  normal,  but  was  again 
reduced  a  few  days  later  to  „'5  in  each  eye.  The  treatment  of 
the  real  cause — an  ethmoidal  empyema — restored  the  vision 
to  normal  and  there  has  been  no  ocular  trouble  to  date— now 
six  months.  Eisley  states  that  the  vision  of  his  patient 
"  improved  under  potassium  iodide  "  but  Its  continual  use 
did  not  prevent  Its  gradual  reduction  to  A-,  when  the 
treatment  of  the  real  cause,  as  In  the  above  case,  improved 
the  vision  to  i.  In  Case  No.  25  the  vision  was  reduced  in 
each  eye  "following  facial  erysipelas,"  the  condition 
terminating  in  normal  vision  in  the  right  eye  and  total 
atrophy  in  the  left.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  re- 
ported last  year  by  Soderlink.  History  of  influenza  with 
nearly  total  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye  and  rapid  complete 
recovery  without  treatment.  A  few  days  later,  the  patient 
consulted  Soderlink,  on  account  of  reduced  vision  in  the 
other  eye,  but,  in  spite  of  treatment,  optic  atrophy  ensued. 
The  reporter  states  that  "  the  abundant  purulent  nasal 
discharge  probably  came  from  the  frontal  sinuses,"  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  sinusitis  was  excluded  as  a  cause 
of  the  optic  neuritis.  In  these  two  cases  the  evident  ex- 
planation Is  that  the  bilateral  empyema  drained  suffi- 
ciently on  but  one  side  only.  In  a  case  seen  in  consulta- 
tion, the  patient  announced  that  he  was  "  feeling  much 
better,"  and  incidentally  called  our  attention  to  a  yellow 
secretion  he  had  been  blowing  from  his  nose.  What 
caused  the  complete  recovery  in  this  case,  the  usual  treat- 
ment, or  the  spontaneous  nasal  discharge  ? 

Three  of  the  observations  herein  reported  are  cases  of 
glaucoma,  two  primary  and  one  secondary.  In  each 
instance  the  affection  of  the  sinuses  was  clearly  present, 
and  the  causal  relationship  was  shown  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ocular  condition  following  the  drainage  of  the 
cavities.  In  the  case  of  secondary  glaucoma  the  vision 
improved  from  ,Vr  to  i,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  read 
the  newspaper,  the  first  time  in  four  years.  One  of  the 
primary  cases  showed  Improvement  In  both  the  vision  and 
the  visual  field,  but  unfortunately  this  patient  had  a  clear 
history  of  haemophil  ia,  and  the  tight  tamponnage,  necessary 
for  days  after  the  nasal  operation,  brought  on  fever, 
delirium,  etc.,  owing  to  the  damming  up  of  infectious 
materials  in  the  sinuses,  hence  the  further  surgical  inter- 
ference, necessary  to  completely  cure  the  chronic 
empyema,  was  not  undertaken,  and  when  last  seen  the 
patient  was  again  usirjg  eserin.    In  the  third  case  an  acute 
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SECTION    OF    OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
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CASES  OF  OPTIC  NEURITIS  DUE  TO  SINUSITIS. 

I.  Casbs  Showing  Improvement  after  Treatment  of  the  Sinuses. 

(A)  Bilateral  Cates. 


Vision. 

Reporter. 

Sinus. 

Remarks. 

Before. 

After. 

Wolge         

...  O.  D. 

Fr. 

"Blind'1 

"  Cure  " 



0.8. 

Fr. 

"Blind" 

O 

Ziem 

...O.  D. 

Max. 

Fingers 

0.85 



O.8. 

Max. 

Fingers 

0.2 

Alexander 

...  O.  D 

Sph. 

1.0 

Biiateral  Papillitis,  cure. 

O.  8. 

Eth..  sph. 

1.0 

Brawley     

...0.  D. 

Fr. 

04 

10 

Normal  V.  one  year  later. 

0.  S. 

Fr. 

0.4 

1.0 

(B)   Unilateral  Cases. 


Beer  

Galezowski 

Richet       

Risley        

Trantas     

Coppez      

Despagnet 

Hoffmann 

Wiirdemann 

Wiirdemann 

Bourgeois 

Courtaix 

Mann         

Riolacci     

Desbrieres 
Nordquist  and  Pohl 
Same  case,  relapse 

Hajek        

Mendel      

Fliess        

Kuhnt       

Hermann 

Germann 

Galezowski 

Johnson    

Valude      

vieusse     

Lipseher 

vossius 

Paoas 

Wittemberski 

Holmes 

Rollet 

Coppez  et  Lor 

Merz 

Desbrieres 

Guttmann... 

Brawley     ... 

Paunz 

Posey 

Posey 


llS. 


Fr. 

Poly. 

Max. 

Sph. 

Sph. 
Fr.,  eth. 
Fr.,  etn. 
Eth.,  fr. 

Max. 

Eth. 

Max. 

Max. 
Max. 
Eth. 
Mas.,  eth. 
Eth.,  sph. 
Max. 
Max. 
Eth. 
Max. 

Fr. 

Fr. 
Elh. 
Eth. 
Eth. 
Max. 

Max. 

Max. 

Sph. 

Max.,  eth. 


Eth.,  sph. 
Eth  ,  sph. 
Eth  ,  sph. 


0.05 

0  05 

Fingers 

0.15 


0.02 
Reduced 

0.25 
Fingers 


Reduced 

Fingers 

Stone  blind 

About  blind 


0.02 

1.0 

Reduced 

"  Cure  " 

0.4 

1.0 

O 

Fingers 

0.3 

Improved 

02 

improved 

Cure 

Reduced 

Cure 

0.4 

0.6 

Reduced 

Cure 

Reduced 

"  Cure" 

1 L.  p.  same  day  :  V.  =  1.0  ninth  day. 
Blind  more  than  a  month. 
Op.  neur.  with  V.=0  4  noted  four  years  before. 
Blind  for  three  months. 
V.  =  1.0  on  eighth  day. 

V.  =0.6  few  days  later. 

V.=l  0  few  days  later. 

Papillitis  (personal  communication). 

"Case  of  papillitis  recently  seen."  (Personal  communication.) 

V  =3.02  to  0  25  in  three  days'  time. 

Other  treatment  without  result. 

"  Complete  cure  "  ;  V.  not  mentioned. 
Choked  disc. 
Retro-ocular  neuritis. 

Usual  treatment  failed. 

V.  improved  same  day. 

"Reads  finest  print";  blind  for  months. 

Haemor.  ueuro  retinitis. 

Syphilitic.    Contracted  V.  F.  restored. 

Papillitis :  cure  fifteenth  day. 
Choked  disc;  cure. 
Papillitis  ;  cure. 


Cerebral  abscess  ;  exitus. 

Final  V.  not  given. 

Muse,  involv. ;  recurrence  ;  exitus. 

Beginning  op.  neur;  no  data. 

Spont.  drainage  ;  sudden  blindness. 

Choked  disc. 

Papillitis. 

Final  V.  not  given. 

V.  =  1.0,  fourth  day. 

Haemor.  neuro-reiinitis. 

Beginning  optic  neuritis. 


II.  Cases 

without  Improvement. 

De  Lapersonne 

_ 

_ 

O                Sarcoma. 

De  Lapersonne; 

Op.  at. 

O 

De  Lapersonne 

Max. 

Progressive  optic  neuritis. 

Mendel      

Max. 

Op.  at. 

FiDgers 

Mendel      

Max. 

O 

Mendel      

Max. 

O 

Bilateral. 

Groenbeck          

Poly. 

O 

Ripault      

Fr! 

0 

Posey         „. 

Eth. 

0 

Martin       " 

Fr. 

Fingers 



Post 

Sph. 

O 

Vail 

Eth  .  sph. 

Op.  at. 

No  data. 

Pi'chel                

Fr. 

Movements 

Haemor.  neuro-retinitis. 

Swan         

Ft. 

O 

Condition  at  the  time  of  first  visit. 

Abstein     

03 

No  data. 

Gaine 

Max. 



O 

Snellen     

Sph 

Op.  at. 

Two  cases  ;  no  data. 

LagraDge 

Fr.,  eth. 

0.3 

Epithelioma. 

Lagrange 

O 

Zentmayer          

Fr.,  eth. 

O 

Desbrieres          

Fr. 

O 

Jeantrv      

Max. 

No  data. 

Redlich      

Sph. 

Atrophic 

— 

Kitempuial  hemianopsia  ;  no  data. 

Spencer  Watson 

Fr. 

Op.  neur. 

No  data. 

Guilini       

Op.  at 

O 

Unrecognized. 

Escat          

Eth..  sph. 

O 

Hastings 

Eth. 

— 

No  cent.  V. 

— 

Weiss        

Haomor.  neuro-retinitis  (fatal). 

Pollaseek 

Sph. 

O 

Bilateral. 

Kiehtcr      

Sph. 

0  1 

No  data. 

Polyak       

Poly. 

Op.  at. 

O 

Bilateral. 

Ewetsky 

Eth. 

05 

Slight  papillitis. 

Kuhnt       

Max. 

006 

Kuhnt        

Max. 

— 

008 

Haemor.  Dcnro-retioitis. 

Salter        

Max. 

O 

Haemnr.  neuro-retinitis. 

Kuhnt       

Max. 

— 

Fingers. 

Operation  refused. 

Bronner    

Sph. 

Fatal. 

Sandford 

Sph. 

O 

Bilateral. 

Gerrard     

O 

Two  bilateral  cases. 

H,.l.™V10^,l'a',03•  not  reported  In  detail  or  Inaccessible  to  the  writer,  have  baoa  mcutiouod  :  by  Nuol,  three  cases  ;  Litchwitz,  two  cases  ; 
Bchialegcloiv,  Hoi-g,.r,  Kuhler.  lliort.  Leber.  Axenfold. 
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attack  appeared  in  an  eye  already  nearly  blind  from  chronic 
glaucoma.  The  increased  intraocular  tension  yielded  to 
the  drainage  of  the  frontal  empyema  under  two  different 
conditions  :  the  first  before  the  use  of  a  myotic,  and  second 
after  the  U3e  of  eserin,  the  patient  having  refused  the 
surgical  treatment  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

De  Lapersonne  Paquet  and  Germann  have  reported 
glaucoma  due  to  maxillary  empyema,  and  the  well-known 
case  of  Lennox  Browne  was  also  probably  a  chronic 
empyema.  Each  one  of  these  three  cases  showed  improve- 
ment, and  each  one  had  failed  to  yield  to  an  iridectomy. 
Ayers  reported  the  cure  of  a  case  of  glaucoma,  without 
recurrence  during  a  period  of  five  years,  that  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  nasal  polypi.  In  a  recent 
personal  communication  de  Lapersonne  mentions  another 
case  of  glaucoma,  primary,  due  to  maxillary  empyema. 
That  glaucoma  can  result  from  trigeminal  irritation  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  diseased  tooth  will  cause  it ;  wit- 
ness the  well-known  case  by  Kedard,  in  which  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth  relieved  the  glaucoma  after  failure  of  the 
usual  operative  treatment.  Desbrieres  reported  increased 
intraocular  tension  in  two  sinus  cases.  A  cold  in  the  head 
is  an  admitted  etiological  factor.  Wagner  says  of  his  own 
case,  the  attacks  of  glaucoma  were  less  frequent  when  he 
was  free  from  colds  and  the  consequent  congestion  in  the 
head.  In  a  fourth  personal  ease,  diagnosed  glaucoma  by 
several  ophthalmologists,  a  severe  cold  in  the  head  was 
followed  by  frightful  frontal  pains,  rapid  loss  of  vision, 
secondary  cataract,  etc.,  in  each  eye;  nasal  examination 
made  a  few  weeks  later  showed  positive  evidence  of  a 
bilateral  sinus  disease.  The  many  varied  types  of  sinus 
■disease  are  strikingly  similar  to  the  different  forms  under 
which  glaucoma  appears — from  the  acute  attack,  with 
oedema  of  the  surrounding  parts,  to  the  slow  chronic  form, 
with  its  occasional  exacerbations  during  a  period  of 
years.  This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  bilateral  appear- 
ance of  glaucoma  in  the  majority  of  instances;  its 
greater  frequency  during  the  inclement  weather  of  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons;  the  variation  in  the  intra- 
ocular tension  during  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  the 
instances  in  which  pain  long  precedes  the  appearance  of  the 
increased  tension,  as  well  as  the  persistence  of  this  pain 
in  some  cases,  even  after  enucleation,  Case  Xo.  15  furnish- 
ing an  example.  It  may  be  argued  in  opposition  that  the 
performance  of  an  iridectomy,  which  so  often  relieves 
glaucoma,  can  have  no  possible  effect  on  a  disease  of  the 
sinuses.  But  remember  that  it  is  in  the  acute  cases  that 
an  iridectomy  relieves,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  chronic 
cases  it  fails.  This  very  hypothesis  affords  an  explana- 
tion for  this  marked  difference  in  the  results  of  the 
■operative  treatment,  for,  assuming  that  sinus  disease  is 
a  common  cause  of  glaucoma,  as  the  acute  cases  of 
sinusitis  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  self-limited, 
the  iridectomy  relieves  the  increased  tension  and  so 
eaves  the  eye  from  threatened  destruction,  and  the 
sinus  affection  gradually  heals  spontaneously  ;  the  iri- 
dectomy has  carried  the  eye  over  the  dangerous  period. 
But  in  chronic  sinus  disease,  with  its  ever-recurrent 
exacerbations,  iridectomy  often  fails  in  its  mission,  and 
the  eye  goes  on  to  gradual  loss  of  function.  Case  No.  15 
again  affords  an  illustration,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  attack  an  iridectomy  relieved  the  increased 
tension,  and  so  preserved  the  globe  and  a  portion  of 
the  vision.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  usual  treatment 
of  glaucom3  is  directed  solely  towards  the  relief  of  a 
symptom — the  increased  tensioD.  If  a  cause  of  glaucoma 
can  be  determined,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  better 
results. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the 
ca;e  of  that  eminent  ophthalmologist,  Javal,  who  in 
describing  his  own  case  refers  to  the  recurrent  glauco- 
matous attacks  accompanied  by  an  oedematous  condi- 
tion of  the  corresponding  nostiil,  a  congestion  sufficiently 
marked  to  be  even  subjectively  perceptible.  This,  gen- 
tlemen, is  a  symptom  of  sinus  disease,  and,  after  seeing 
time  and  again  a  nasal  congestion  subside  on  treatment  of 
the  sinuses,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  case  of  our  un- 
fortunate confrere  would  not  have  terminated  in  blindness 
had  the  treatment  been  directed  towards  the  drainage  of 
the  nasal  sinuses  in  place  of  the  repeated  operations  on 
the  eye,  all  of  which  were  in  vain.  The  above  cases, 
though  few  in  number,  demonstrate  that  accessory  sinus 
disease  can  cause  glaucoma ;  it  is  urged,  therefore,  that 
the  sinuses  be  carefully  examined,  in  those  cases  at  least 


where  bllndneBS  seems  to  be  inevitable,  as  possibly  this 
unhappy  termination  might  be  prevented. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  one  thing,  and  that  is, 
a  negative  nasal  finding  does  not  exclude  sinus  disease, 
and  to  say  further  that,  after  due  consideration  of  this 
subject,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  accessory  sinus 
disease,  in  place  of  beinga  rare  cause, is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  an  affection  of  the  optic  nerve. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ransom  Pickard  (Exeter)  said  he  had,  during  the 
past  year,  a  case  of  bilateral  optic  neuritis  (not  retrobulbar) 
accompanied  by  purulent  discharge  from  above  the  middle 
turbinates,  in  which  improvement  resulted  in  the  optic 
neuritis  and  vision,  with  the  subsidence  of  the  discharge 
from  the  nose,  after  the  use  of  a  simple  alkaline  lotion. 
There  was  gTeat  need  for  a  thorough  nasal  examination 
in  many  eye  cases. 

Dr.BEBER(PhiladeIphia)stated  that  the  diagnosis  of  latent 
accessory  sinus  disease  was  extremely  difficult  and  called 
for  the  highest  technique.  He  was  baldly  ready  to  say  that 
he  believed  much  bilateral  optic  neuritis  (whether  of  the 
head  of  the  nerve,  or  retro- ocular)  was  due  to  accessory 
sinus  disease.  But  when  it  came  to  unilateral  optic 
neuritis,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  evidence  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  this  condition  being  often  focal — that  is  to 
say,  due  to  disease  of  the  upper  air  cavities — the  teeth  or 
some  other  distinctly  local  cause.  This  view  was  enforced 
by  the  thought  that  the  eye  was  surrounded  by  the  acces- 
sory sinuses.  He  had  had  two  cases  of  unilateral  optic 
neuritis  with  coincident  orbital  abscess,  in  both  of  which 
accessory  sinus  disease  was  proved  to  be  the  etiological 
factor ;  and  another  in  which  the  only  symptom  was 
distinct  lowering  of  the  power  of  accommodation.  That 
the  relation  was  of  sufficient  frequency  to  justify  a 
search  of  the  sinuses  in  every  case  of  optic  neuritis  of 
doubtful  origin  he  was  fully  convinced. 

Mr.  Chichele  Xocrse  (London)  said  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  therhinologlst,  he  might  be  permitted  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Fish's  paper.  He  was 
aware  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Ziem  of  Dantzic  upon  the 
connexion  between  ocular  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  accessory  sinuses;  and  in  his  caEes  of  sinus 
disease  he  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  alert  for  any 
evidences  ol  disturbances  of  vision,  or  of  disease  of  the 
eye,  especially  where  the  sphenoidal  had  been  the  sinus 
affected,  but  so  far  without  any  marked  result.  The  most 
common  defect  he  had  found  was  one  of  refraction.  The 
tendency  of  modern  medical  science  was  to  search  for  a 
tangible  objective  cause  in  all  cases  of  obscure  affections 
which  formerly  they  were  satisfied  to  describe  as  idiopathic. 
In  the  light  of  common  experience  this  rational  attitude 
was  one  with  which  he  cordially  agreed,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Fish  had  drawn  attention  to  a  field  of 
work  which  would  prove  fertile  in  the  future. 

Mr.  E.  Dykes  Bower  (Gloucester)  entered  a  plea  for  the 
more  systematic  examination  of  the  nasal  cavities  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons,  and  the  best  speculum,  and  the 
most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  for  this  purpose  was 
Duplay's.  It  was  not  difficult  to  make  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  one  could  at  any  rate  detect  a  purulent  dis- 
charge and  locate  its  position.  Polypi  were  as  a  rule 
easily  seen,  and  any  other  nasal  obstruction  could  at  the 
same  time  be  detected.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  a  puru- 
lent discharge  did  not  necessarily  eliminate  disease  of  the 
sinuses  ;  and  it  was  most  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  as  cases  of  closed  sinuses  were  not  uncommon. 
Although  he  had  no  statistics  to  offer,  his  impression,  as 
the  result  of  the  systematic  examination  of  the  nose  in 
ophthalmic  cases  for  many  years,  was  that  the  association 
of  lacrymal  obs truction, optic  neuritis, and  other  ophthalmic 
diseases  with  nasal  disease,  was  not  a  very  common 
occurrence. 


AX   IMPROVED   FORM   OF   ARTIFICIAL   EYE. 

By  Karl  Gbossmann,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E., 

Consulting  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Stanley  Hospital,  Liverpool. 

I  have  very  often  felt  the  desirability  of  rectifying  the  one 

great   shortcoming  which  exists   in    a   large  number   of 

artificial  eyes,  that  is,  the  sunken  appearance  of  the  eye 
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itself,  which  generally  .gives  the  secret  away  at  the  first 
glance.  The  Snellen  eye  is  a  considerable  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  Jar  as  the  conjunctiva  is  concerned. 
The  irritation  caused  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  old  glaes 
eye  Is  practically  eliminated,  and  by  its  use  we  avoid 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  chronic  traumatic  eon- 
j  anctivitis  which  so  often  leads  to  complete  flattening  of 
the  conjunctival  fornix,  especially  in  the  lower  lid,  and 
which  may  render  the  socket  quite  unfit  to  hoi  dan  artificial 
eye.  The  Snellen  eye  does  not,~howtver,  help  us  with 
the  sunken  appearance  of  the  upper  lid. 

For  some  time  back  I  have  been  making  models  in 
wax,  adding  to  the  procurable  glass  shell  a  protrusion 
corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  lid  that  sinks  in  most, 
and  I  have  tried  to  have  these  models  carried  out  in  glass 
by  giving  them  to  various  retailers  cf  artificial  f-yes. 
But  invariably  the  answer  came,  '■  It  cannot  be  done.''  It 
was  -only  recently  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  an 
eseellent  -iforkhrg  glass>eye  blower,  who  was  not  only 
willing  to  comply  with  my  wishes,  but  pleasantly  sur- 
prised me  hyjshowing  me  some  glass  eyes  made  practically 
as  I  wanted  them. 

The  eyes  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  all  right  eyes,  and  all 
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have  the  protrusions  at  the  upper  margins.  These  pro- 
trusions sre  placed  where  the  lids  sink  most,  and  have  to 
be  adapted  to  each  individual  case.  The  eye  is  a  hollow 
compressed  ball  with  no  sharp  edge.  When  required  the 
back  wall  can  also  be  made  to  bulge  out,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  where  the  three  upper  glass  eyes  are  seen  from 


the  back,  and  the  three  lower  ones  In  profile,  showing  the 
protuberances  towards  the  back  of  the  socket.  I  have 
always  been  uncompromisingly  in  favour  of  simple 
enucleation  and  not  for  Mules's  or  similar  operations.  The 
idea  of  having  a  foreign  body  implanted  in  living  tissue 
chemically  not  Indifferent  to  it  is  absolutely  unsurgical, 
and  could  at  best  be  tolerated  under  exceptional  elicum- 


stances  only.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  point  is  that 
each  eye  required  should  be  made  by  the. glast -blower 
with  the  patient  present.  The  former  can  then  not  only 
match  to  perfection  the  colours  of  the  Iris  as  well  as  of 
the  sclerotic,  but  he  can  at  the  came  time  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  socket,  which  is  at  least  equally 
Important  both  for  comfort  and  appearance. 

The  ordinary  glass-eye  Beller,  with  his  stock  of  badly 
fitting  shells,  has  no  ration  d'etre,  and  the  soonerthls  m 
acknowledged  by  the  profession  the  better  for  our  patients. 
Every  single  anophthalmos  artificialis  has  been  under 
surgical  treatment,  and  may  always  be  instructed  by  his 
surgeon  where  to  go  for  his  glass  eye.  And  every  ill-fitting 
artificial  eye  will  henceforth  be  a  discredit  to  the  attending 
ophthalmic  surgeon  who  does  not  send.him  to  acompst 
tent  glass-eye  blower.  The  question  of  cost  need  no- 
come  into  consideration.  The  demand  for  artificial  eyes  is 
not  great,  and  will  not  give  employment  to  more  than  one 
or  two  individuals  in  this  country.  If  every  ophthalmic 
surgeon  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  keep  a  apecia) 
record  of  his  enucleation  cases,  notifying  the  number  to 
some  centre,  the  various  localities  could  then  be  mapped 
out  and  the  glass-blower  might  take  district  by  district, 
taking  each  place  once,  twice,  or  of tener  in  a  year.  The 
glass-blower  would  personally  see  the  colour  of  the 
patient's  eye  and  the  surgeon  might  mention  any  point  he 
would  like  specially  noticed,  and  this  at  .a  very  reasonable- 
rate,  especially  if  several  eyes  should  be  required. 
Possibly  we  may  fix  on  some  such  centre  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  In  no  case 
must  we,  through  sheer  indifference,  allow  our  patients  in 
future  to  drift  into  the  bands  of  the  ordinary  glass-eye 
retailer.  The  appearance  of  the  one-eyed  is  often  of  the 
greatest  commercial  value  to  him  or  her,  be  he  or  she* 
clerk,  workman,  or  servant.  And  the  damage  to  the  con- 
junctival sac  due  to  a  badly  fitting  glaes  eye  is  a  thing  for 
which  we  are  morally  to  blame,  if  we  can  get  hold  of  a 
competent  glass-blower. 


A  PORTABLE  REFRACTOMETER  AND  A 
PORTABLE  ASTIGMOMETER. 

By  Karl  Grossmann,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E., 

Consulting  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Stanley  Hospital,  Liverpool. 

The  correct  determination  of  refraction  is  becoming 
more  Important  from  day  to  day  The  struggle  with 
outside  competition  has  forced  this  country  to  a  higher 
degree  of  activity  than  was  customary  in  the  middle  o I 
the  Victorian  era,  and  closer  application  to  work  has 
required  a  more  strenuous  use  of  the  visual  organ. 
Thereby,  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  ametropia  in 
this  country  has  been  revealed  not  orly  among  adults,  but 
among  children.  This  has  led  to  the  outcry  about  the  appal- 
ling deterioration  of  the  race — a  perfectly  incorrect  state- 
ment, called  forth  by  the  existing  love  for  sensationalism 
and  by  the  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the  up  to  then  pre- 
vailing ignorance,  of  the  state  of  affairs.  We  are  beginning 
to  outlive  this  transition  stage,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
best  means  of  lighting  deterioration  is  its  prevention  ; 
and  this  applied  to  vision  means  the  early  correction  of' 
any  ametropia  that  may  exist  and  can  be  corrected.  This 
work,  if  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  can  be 
neither  easily  nor  quickly  done,  and  of  course  cannot 
be  done  by  competent  experts  without  adequate 
remuneration. 

The  public,  never  so  happy  as  when  trying  to  procure 
something  for  nothing,  has  in  its  gullibility  become 
an  easy  prey  to  the  advertising  spectacle- seller,  who 
offers  his  "  advice " —  which  he  declares  to  be  both 
competent  and  scientific — gratis,  making  the  public  pay 
for  his  outlay  in  advertisements,  etc.,  by  the  price  of  hie 
wares. 

To  a  great  extent  the  medical  profession  is  to  blame  for 
this  state  of  affairs,  by  having  allowed  the  public  to  drift 
Into  the  hands  of  the  spectacle-seller.  The  general  prac- 
titioner, as  a  rule,  knows  little  about  refraction,  and  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon  finds  it  difficult  to  get  time  for 
refraction  work,  especially  at  the  hospital.  In  the  eye 
departments  ol  some  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the 
country  the  surgeon  does  not  attend  to  refractions 
for    want   of    time.      This   is    Indefensible,    because    if 
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there  be  sny  justification  for  a  medical  charitable 
institution,  all  eye  troubles  should  be  attended  to  !n 
its  ophthalmic  department.  Want  of  time  should  be 
no  excuse:  if  necessary,  more  than  one  surgeon  Bhould 
be  available,  and,  If  need  be,  should  be  paid  for  the  work 
he  does. 

la  the  examination  of  refraction  fatigue  of  the  examined 
eye  is  a  fertile  source  of  mistakes.  Any  means  of 
facilitating  and  shortening  the  time  of  examination 
must  therefore  bo  welcome.  The  smaller  the  amount 
of  fatigue  to  the  examined — and,  be  it  not  forgotten, 
also  to  t-the  examining — eye,  the  better  will  be  the 
result  obtained.  Having  done  refraction  work  for  more 
than  twenty-live  years  in  an  unusually  large  out- 
patient department,  I  at  an  early  date  used  an  arrange- 
ment of  lenses  which  enabled  me  to  examine  refraction 
wry  rapidly  by  skiascopy.  The  idea  of  putting  a  series  o! 
glasses  together  in  a  circular  disc  or  a  straight  row  is  not 
new  and  was  first  applied  for  ophthalmic  purposes  in  the 
refraction  ophthalmoscope,  the  modifications  and  varieties 
of  which  are  legion.  For  skiascopy  the  straight  rows  have 
been  used  with  preference,  though  not  exclusively.  But 
in  order  to  shorten  examination  for  refraction  ice  must 
emancipate  ourselves  altogether  from  the  spectacle  trial  ease 
and  once  and  for  all  restrict  its  use  to  its  legitimate  limits. 
This  I  aec  nniplish  by  the  following  two  InElrarnents : 

1.  The  REFRArTOirKTER  (Fig.  I). 
It  cohtsane,  in  contradistinction  to  all  preceding  instra- 
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meats  of  a  similar   kind,1  the  complete  series  of  tphcrir:?1. 
giasies  of  the  spectacle  case,  in  2  frames  of  16  glasses  each : 


1.75 
20 


3.0 

'2.75 

25 

2.2S 


. 
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The  glasses  are  arranged  from  0  25  to  2  downward^  in 
one  vertical  row,  from  2  25  to  5  upwards  in  the  adjoining 
vertical  row,  these  16  forming  one  frame.  The  other 
frame  begins  again  with  5,  where  the  first  frame  left  off, 
and  with  the  useful  addition  of  6,5  goes  downwards  to  10, 
and  then  from  11  to  20  upwards  in  the  adjoining  vertical 
row  completes  the  series  as  found  in  the  spectacle  case; 
one  pair  containing  the  convex  and  the  other  the  concave 
upherieal^lawea.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the  frame 
is  moved  up  along-the  nose  and  then  turned  back  to  front 
and  moved  down  again,  thereby  avoiding  any  criss-cross 
turning  when  going  from  one  glass  to  the  next.  The 
ciameter  of  the  glasses  is  18£  mm,  large  enough  to  be 
used  both  for  skiascopy  and  for  subjective  examination 
(sight  testing). 

By  the  completeness  of  the  series  this  refraetcmeter 
does  away  with  the  spectacle  case,  as  far  as  the  spherical 
glasses  are  concerned,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  is 
effected  by  obviatiDg  the  necessity  for  takiDg  out  and 
putting  back  the  glasses  from  the  spectacle  case.  More- 
over, the  examined  eye  is  in  a  position  to  compare  the 
effect  of  the  different  glasses  almost  instantly,  the  change 
of  glasses  before  the  eye  being  possible  within  a  fraction 
of  a  second.  And,  last  but  not  least,  there  is  no  fingering 
of  the  glasses,  either  on  the  part  of  patient  or  examiner, 
so  that  they  remain  clean,  permitting  their  refractive 
effect  to  be  full  and  undisturbed  wlthont  the  necessity 
for  cleaning  or  wiping. 

Only  after  having  thus  found  subjectively  the  best 
correcting  spherical  glass,  first  for  one  and  then  for  the 
other  eye,  does  the  time  for  using  the  spectacle  trial  ease 
arrive.  We  put  the  glasses  found  correct  for  each  eye 
together  in  the  spectacle  frame  and  verify  the  result.  Here 
again  no  unnecessary  fingering  of  the  glasses  of  the 
spectacle  trial  case  takes  place. 

There  still  remains  the  large  number  of  astigmatic 
eyes,  and  here  the  spherical  refractometer  is  only  of 
limited  utility.  While  with  its  help  we  can  objectively — 
that  is,  skiascopically — determine  the  principal  axes  of  the 
existing  astigmatism  at  a  glance,  and  also  its  amount 
for  the  two  extreme  meridians,  it  fails  us  completely 
for  the  subjective  examination — testing 
of  vision  ;  and  we  should  still  be 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  spectacle  trial 
case,  which  is  ever  so  much  more  cumber- 
some and  tedious  for  astigmatic  work 
than  for  purely  spherical  cases. 

2.  The  Astiomometer. 
These  inconveniences  ultimately  be- 
came so  irksome  to  me  that  they  In- 
duced— I  may  say  forced — me  to  arrange 
some  practicable  device  which  com- 
pletely fulfils  my  wants.  Similar  in 
appearance  to  the  refractometer,  the  astig- 
mometer  (Fig.  II)  contains  all  the  cylinder 
glasses  of  the  ordinary  spectacle  trial  case, 
36  in  number,  dis'ributed  in  two  frames, 
one  containing  the  18  convex,  the  other 
tbe  18  concave  cylinders.  They  are  again 
arranged  in  two  vertical  rows,  beginning 
from  the  top  0.25  downwards  to  2  25, 
then  from  the  base  of  the  adjoining 
row  2.5  upwards  again  tc  6. 
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Fig.  II. 

The  glasses  are  of  the  same  diameter  as  in  the  reirac- 
tameter — namely,  IS-.-  mm.  Each  gla^s  is  mounted  in  a 
circular  toothed  mount  (.Figs.  Ill  and  V;.  The  teeth  do  not 
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go  down  the  whole  thickness,  but  leave  a  smooth  flange 
(Fig.  VI,  F)  which  fits  into  the  frame  (Fig.  Ill;  in  sec- 
tion, Fig.  VII).  Between  the  rows  of  toothed  mounts 
and  gearing  into  them  is  placed  a  toothed  rod 
{D,  Fig.  III).  This  rod  Is  moved  up  and  down  by  a 
knob  (A"),  thereby  rotating  all  the  mounts  round  their 
centres.  Fig.  IV  gives  an  alternate  mode  of  rotating 
the  mounts  by  means  of  a  screw  thread  and  a  milled 
knob  (Af ).  1 1  will  be  noted  from  this  arrangement  that 
when  the  rod  (Z),  Fig.  Ill)  is  moved,  all  the  glasses  In  the 


o 


,.  X 


Fig.  III.  Fig.  VII. 

left  vertical  row  turn  in  one  direction,  while  those  in  the 
right  column  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  this  for 
the  following  purpose : 

When  the  principal  meridian  of  astigmatism  has  been 
approximately  found  by  skiascopy,  the  instrument  Is 
held  with  the  most  likely  glass  before  the  eye,  and  the 
axis  put  in  the  right  position  by  moving  knob  and  rod 
accordingly.  This  done,  all  the  other  glasses  are  at  once 
tn  position,  and  can  be  placed  before  the  eye  by  simply 
moving  the  frame  up  or  down.  This  tor  the  one  vertical 
row.  Should  the  required  glass  be  in  the  other  row,  the 
instrument  Is  simply  turned  round  its  longitudinal  axis, 
back  to  front,  and  owing  to  the  symmetries!  rotation  of 
the  mechanism  all  the  cylinder  glasses  of  this  row  are 


again  in  correct  position.  The  reversing  of  the  instru- 
ment is  necessary — the  same  as  In  the  spherical  refracto- 
meter — because  it  has  to  be  passed  with  its  edge  along 
the  nose,  so  as  to  allow  the  glass  to  be  properly  placed 
before  the  eye. 

The  execution  of  the  Instrument  has  been  troublesome. 
I  have  approached  the  likeliest  instrument  makers  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  but  met  with  the  greatest  dis- 
couragement. 01  the  technical  objections,  the  chief  one 
was  that  the  friction  of  eighteen  toothed  wheels  would  be 
too  great  for  the  toothed  rod  to  work  at  all.  This  objec- 
tion, I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  shown  to  be  completely 
without  foundation.  I  have  had  the  instrument  made  in 
brass  and  in  other  materials.  In  brass  it  works  very  well, 
although  it  is  rather  heavy.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received 
the  latest  model,  namely,  the  frame  made  of  wood,  which, 
as  you  will  see,  answers  excellently.  The  mechanism 
works  so  smoothly  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use  it.  One 
of  the  greatest  difiieulties  was  that  the  instrument 
must  be  so  light  and  smoothly  running  that  it  can  be 
worked  equally  well  with  either  hand  singly,  back  and 
front. 

Both  refractometer  and  astigmometer  are  portable. 
They  are  not  intended  to  leave  the  hand  of  the  examiner. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  generally  accepted  notion  that  skiascopy  requires  a 
minimum  distance  of  at  least  1  yard  or  more  of  examiner 
from  examinee.  Is  it  really  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
this  is  a  fallacy  ?  When  recently  demonstrating  my  instru- 
ments to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon,  he  could  not  understand 
that  skiascopic  examination  C3n  be  carried  out  at  18  in. 
distance,  as  well  as  at  2  yards.  He  told  me  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  suspect  that  in  his  inmost 
heart  he  did  not  quite  believe  me.  I  have  not  the  time 
today  to  go  into  particulars  about  skiascopy,  and  must 
leave  this  to  another  occasion. 

I  have  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  portable  refracto- 
meter for  both  spherical  and  cylinder  glasses  by  means  of 
a  system  of  glasses  at  variable  distances  from  each  other, 
and  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  theoretically. 
There  are,  however,  too  many  reflecting  surfaces,  and  the 
single  lenses  in  the  form  I  have  shown  here  are  infinitely 
superior  for  practical  work.  For  this  purpose  the  instru- 
ments have  been  devised  to  suit  my  personal  require- 
ments. 

The  numbers  of  the  glasses  are  marked  on  both  sides. 
For  use  in  the  dark  room  the  vertical  column  carrying 
the  weaker  glasses  will  be  specially  marked  in  the  spherical 
refractometer.  The  astigmometer  has  the  axes  marked 
not  only  on  the  glasses,  but  also  on  the  mounts,  on  both 
sides. 

I  have  to  thank  the  makers  of  the  refractometer,  Messrs. 
Priest  and  Ashmore  of  Sheffield,  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  its  production.  As  for  the  astigmometer,  I 
had  to  go  to  Germany  where  the  mechanical  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  friction  of  the  eighteen  wheels  has  been 
solved  in  such  an  admirable  manner  by  the  maker,  Mr. 
Sydow  of  Berlin,  that  no  praise  ol  mine  is  needed. 


A    DISCUSSION    ON    IRIDOCYCLITIS. 


OPENING     PAPER. 
By  F.  Richardson  Cross,  M.B.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

CONSULTING  OPHTHALMIC   SURGEON,    BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY,   AND 
bl'RGEON,   BRISTOL  EYE   HOSPITAL. 

Insidb  the  ciliary  muscle  and  between  it  and  the  epithelial 
layers  which  constitute  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae  is  a  fine 
network  of  bloodvessels  supported  by  a  fibrillar  connective 
tissue.  The  main  blood  supply  is  from  the  circulus 
arteriosus  major,  which  sends  branches  backward  in  the 
ciliary  muscle  towards  the  choroid,  others  forward 
to  supply  the  iris  and  its  vascular  ring  around  the  pupil, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  ciliary 
processes,  forming  in  them  a  plexus  of  fine  capillaries,  so 
that  each  process  in  the  pars  plicata  is  a  blood  reservoir 
somewhat  like  a  glomerulus  In  the  kidney.  The  pars 
nonplicata,  on  the  contrary,  is  somewhat  sparsely  supplied 
with  blood  vessels. 

While  the  chorio-capillaris  of  the  choroid  is  placed 
between  two  impermeable  layers — the  internal  (Bruch's 
layer)  and  the  external  limiting  membrane — at  the 
ciliary  body  these  membranes  disappear,  and  allow  the 
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capillaries  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  epithelial 
cells.  The  aqueous  is  secreted  from  the  chorio-capillarls 
of  the  ciliary  body  by  the  Intervention  of  these  cells. 

The  ciliary  veins  are  very  numerous,  nearly  all  of  them 
empty  towards  the  vasae  vorticosae  ;  a  few  twigs  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  ciliary  region  pierce  the  sclerotic,  as  the 
small  "  anterior  ciliary  veins,"  while  others  join  the  canal 
of  Schlem. 

The  blood  vessels  and  other  parts  of  the  ciliary  body 
are  supported  by  a  fibrillar  connective  tissue  with  which 
the  iris  is  directly  continuous,  the  two  forming  one 
structure.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  contains  a 
number  of  crypts  which  open  into  the  anterior  chamber 
and  are  probably  concerned  with  absorption  rather  than 
with  secretion. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  ciliary  body  is  known  as  the  "pars 
ciliaris  retinae."  At  the  ora  serrata  the  external  pigment 
layer  of  the  retina  (uvea)  is  carried  on  unaltered  to  cover 
the  ciliary  body  and  its  processes,  with  their  folds  and 
lacunae.  But  the  rest  of  the  retina  is  profoundly  modi- 
fied ;  the  rods  and  cones  and  nerve  elements  somewhat 
suddenly  disappear,  while  the  connective  tissue  portion 
and  limiting  membranes  become  modified  and  give  place 
to  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  tbe  uvea  and  passes  everywhere  with  it. 

The  surface  provided  for  the  secretion  of  the  intra- 
ocular fluids  is  much  increased  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
ridges,  folds,  and  undulations  of  the  "pars  plicata."  Its 
area  has  been  estimated  at  about  6  cm.  (nearly  2i  in.) 
square. 

Though  in  animals  below  the  mammalia  there  may  be 
other  sources  for  the  aqueous  and  intraocular  nutrient 
fluids  :  anatomical,  experimental,  and  clinical  evidence  all 
go  to  show  that  in  man  and  mammals  the  intraocular 
fluid  is  secreted  from  the  ciliary  processes,  and  that  the 
other  vascular  structures  in  the  eje  take  very  little,  if 
any,  part  in  its  production. 

There  is  probably  but  little  secretion  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  its  structure  seems  to  resemble  that  of 
the  "  filtration  angle,"  and  it  is  essentially  concerned  with 
absorption. 

Is  the  fluid  from  the  ciliary  processes  merely  a  transuda- 
tion (like  lymph)  solely  due  to  simple  filtration  irom  the 
ciliary  capillaries  ?  Or  is  it  a  secretion  from  the 
epithelial  cells?  Leber  thinks  that  the  intraocular  fluid 
is  produced  from  the  ciliary  processes  simply  by  filtration, 
f.nd  that  the  amount  is  determined  by  the  difference  in 
pressure  between  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  the 
fluid  in  the  eyeball.  Nicati  believes  that  the  aqueous  is  a 
secretion  from  the  cells  of  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the 
pars  ciliaris  retinae,  and  he  names  this  the  gland  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

The  blood  pressure,  intraocular  pressure,  and  secretion 
of  aqueous  stand  in  a  causal  relationship  to  one  another. 
A  rise  of  intraocular  pressure  causes  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  secreted.  The  rate  of  absorption  (or  filtra- 
tion) Is  al30  hastened  by  increase  in  the  intraocular 
pressure.  An  increase  of  proteids  in  the  intraocular  fluid 
(thus  hindered  in  its  filtration)  lessens  the  rate  of 
absorption. 

Treacher  Collins  believes  that  he  has  discovered  special 
gland-like  processes  from  the  pigmentary  layer  in  the 
epithelium  best  marked  in  the  plicata  at  its  junction  with 
the  "  nonplicata  "  (Collins's  glands). 

When  we  consider  the  important  functions  of  the  ciliary 
body  In  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous,  and  of  the  nutrient 
fluids  for  the  vitreous  and  lens,  we  should  expect  a 
slight  modification  of  the  secretory  process  to  occur  from 
time  to  time.  Evidence,  however,  in  this  direction  by  the 
presence  of  vitreous  opacities  is  by  no  means  common. 

Sometimes  we  observe  a  fine  haze  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  vitreous  just  behind  the  lens,  or  dots  or  fine  threads 
may  be  seen  floating  in  it ;  such  a  condition  is  probably 
due  to  exudation  from  the  ciliary  vessels  or  Collins's 
glands.  Any  mild  catarrh  or  hyperaemia  of  the  ciliary 
body  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  slight  superficial 
synchysis  ;  but  unless  the  fibres  of  the  vitreous  body  are 
structurally  injured,  such  haze  behind  the  lens  is  tem- 
porary, or  so  slight  as  to  be  unobserved. 

Choroiditis  is  undoubtedly  often  associated  with  vitreous 
opacities,  and  should  always  be  suspected  when  the 
synchysis  is  thick  and  dense.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  definite  and  widespread  choroiditis  may  be  present 
without  any  well- marked  vitreous  opacities,  which,  when 


present,  are   probably  to  a  large  extent    dependent  on 
implication  of  the  ciliary  body. 

A.  Serous  cyclitis  may  consist  merely  of  excessive  secre- 
tion from  the  ciliary  vessels,  but,  when  more  definite,  it 
consists  essentially  of  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
ciliary  body  and  gland.  There  is  congestion  of  the  ciliary 
blood  vessels,  with  circumcorneal  hyperaemia,  increase  in 
tbe  aqueous  fluid,  which  becomes  fibrinous,  and  may 
contain  a  few  leucocytes,  with  pigment  epithelium. 

The  more  solid  particles  wash  into  the  meshes  of  the 
filtration  angle,  and  others  are  easily  seen  as  punctate 
spots  at  the  back  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  secretion  is  albuminous  it  does  not  readily 
exude,  and  it  may  distend  the  aqueous  (aquo-eapsulltis) 
and  produce  a  form  of  glaucoma  which  needs  paracentesis 
of  the  chamber.  The  iris  becomes  discoloured,  but  few  if 
any  synechiae  are  formed.  Such  cases  subside  without 
any  deterioration  of  the  sight,  but  like  other  catarrhs  they 
have  a  tendency  to  relapses  and  recurrences,  to  a  more  or 
less  definite  extent.  According  to  the  control  of  the 
ciliary  blood  vessels  or  the  condition  of  the  blood  we  see 
serous,  catarrhal,  haemorrhagie,  or  plastic  exudations. 

There  is  a  form  of  slight  iridocyclitis  which  has  a  great 
tendency  to  recur.  If  well  treated  years  may  pass  without 
any  permanent  synechiae  being  formed  or  any  damage 
done  to  the  eye  or  sight,  after  repeated  attacks.  In  such 
a  case  each  return  of  "  cold  in  the  eye  "  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  attack  of  "recurrent  iritis,"  and  mydriatics 
should  be  used  to  stop  the  attack  and  prevent  synechiae 
which  will  otherwise  form. 

Another  type  of  iridocyclitis  in  its  progress  closely 
resembles  interstitial  keratitis.  A  serious  amount  of 
mischief  may  be  done  to  the  eye,  but  it  eventually  results 
in  a  gradual  and  more  or  less  complete  recovery.  These 
cases  are  essentially  chronic  and  continuous,  often 
binocular ;  the  cornea  is  unaffected,  excepting  for  the 
presence  of  K.P.,  though  this  may  occasionally  set  up 
deseemetitis  and  proliferation  of  the  cells  lining  the 
aqueous  chamber.  There  may  be  no  peg  teeth  or  other 
evidence  of  inherited  syphilis. 

B.  Plastic  Iridocyclitis. — When  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
more  active  type,  the  hyperaemia  is  more  intense,  the  eye- 
ball is  congested,  and  the  conjunctiva  swollen.  The 
exudation  Is  fibrinous  and  associated  with  the  presence  of 
leucocytes ;  it  lines  the  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  passing 
forward  among  its  processes  and  back  along  the  pars 
nonplicata  and  retina.  Multinuclear  cells  are  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  iris,  and  they  pass  into  the  vitreous  and 
aqueous  fluids.  A  hypopyon  may  be  chiefly  cellular  and 
fluid  or  fibrinous,  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
exudate.  The  leucocytes  almost  certainly  come  from  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  ciliary  body  ;  they  have  migrated 
either  through  the  epithelium  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae 
or  have  escaped  more  readily  by  damage  in  this  membrane. 
The  pigment  cells  may  break  up  and  pigment  escapes. 
The  exudation  spreads  in  all  directions,  the  leucocytes 
proliferate  and  form  new  cell  material  ;  new  blood  vessels 
are  also  formed.  As  the  exudation  continues  to  develop 
it  forms  layers ;  towards  the  ciliary  body  it  tends  to  be 
fibrous ;  towards  the  vitreous  cellular ;  and  fibrinous 
between  the  two.  Cell  growth  and  proliferation  is  most 
active  towards  the  vitreous.  Leucocytes,  lymphocytes, 
cells  from  the  retinal  epithelium,  and  large,  free  masses  of 
protoplasm  are  formed  in  the  fibrinous  exudate.  The 
connective  tissue  of  the  ciliary  body  is  oedematous  and 
densely  crowded  with  multinuclear  cells.  The  future 
progress  of  this  exudation  depends  on  the  progress  of  the 
original  irritation  which  has  been  its  cauEe.  If  the 
irritant  is  removed,  or  if  the  inflammation  ceases,  tie 
vessels  will  contract  and  existing  diapedesis  will  be 
checked.  But  the  exudate  already  existing  can  only  le 
gradually  modified.  If  it  is  small  in  amount  it  may  be 
slowly  absorbed;  if  large,  the  cellular  portions  towards  the 
centre  of  the  vitreous  tend  to  degenerate  and  undergo 
fatty  changes,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  softening  of 
the  vitreous  humour. 

Along  the  ciliary  body,  iris,  and  adjoining  structures, 
fibroblasts  develop  from  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells 
and  invade  the  exudate.  The  fibrous  tissue  increases, 
forming  cicatricial  bands  or  membranes  which  will  affect 
the  eyeball  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  relation- 
ships. The  lens  may  be  bound  down  behind  by  lymph 
and  cyclitlc  membranes,  or  in  front  by  synechiae.  The 
ciliary  body  may  be  dragged  away  from  the  sclerotic,  or 
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'h«  retina  towards  the  lens,  with  more  or  '.ess  implication 
of  the  pupil,  or  even  complete  obliteration  of  the  posterior 
chamber.  Degeneration  of  the  ciliary  body  and  vitreous 
with  shrinking  of  the  globe  may  follow,  and  if  there  is  no 
pain  and  has  been  no  external  wound  or  lesion  of  the 
eyeball,  it  may  usually  fce  safely  left  alone. 

The  tension  in  iridocyclitis  is  variable.  The  ciliary 
)ouy  presides  over  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  and 
affections  of  it  are  usually  associated  with  diminished 
tension.  During  inflammation,  however,  the  tension 
maybe  raised  (a)  by  the  increased  blood  flow  through 
the  arteries  and  the  engorgement  of  the  veins,  (A)  by  the 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  intraocular  fluid  and  by  the 
dificult.y  in  its  eeeapeat  tbe  filtration  angle  by  reason  of 
its-  aHaumittcua  nature  When  there  ia  a  free  escape  ior 
the  secreted  fluid  or  when  the  amount  of  secretion  is 
diminished  the  tension  again  becomes  reduced.  The 
usual  conditions  that  predispose  to  glaucoma  act  during 
au  attack  of  iridocyclitis,  and  the  most  important  are 
the  conditions  of  the  filtration  angle  and  the  nature  of 
the  exudate. 

C.  After  injuries  to  the  eye  or  in  patients  in  a  very  low 
state  of  healthy  the  Inflammation  may  be  acute  and  the 
exudation  purulent.  Micrococci  and  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  are  in  great  excess,  the  epithelial  layers  are 
destroyed,  and  the  pigment  cells  proliferate.  Hypopyon 
ia  usually  present ;  prognosis  is  very  serious,  for  pan- 
ophthalmitis usually  results. 

frte  have  a  typical  pieture  of  iridocyclitis  in  "  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia."  It  is  generally  subacute  in  character, 
with  lacrymation,  impairment  of  accommodation),  injection 
of>theaaterior  ciliary  arteries,  case  in  the  aqueous,  sluggish 
pupil,  circumorbital  pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  ciliaiy 
region.  The  exudation  passes  into  the  vitreous  humour, 
it  discolours  the  front  of  the  iris,  causes  swelling  of  the 
stroma,  produces  syneehiae  at  the  pupil,  or  causes  retrac- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  iris  by  gumming  it  to  the  ciliary 
processes.  There  is  always  "  cornea  punctata,"  sometimes 
hypopyon. 

Causation. 

Iridocyclitis  is  usually  the  effect  of  constitutional 
dyserasia  depending  on  organisms,  an  incident  in  a 
general  infection  rather  than  a  disease,  a  blood  poison- 
ing associated  with  syphilis,  inherited  and  acquired; 
in  rheumatic  fever  it  is  rare  ;  in  gonorrheal  rheuma- 
tism not  uncommon.  In  rheumatoid  arthritis  an  infective 
disease  due  to  micro-organisms  in  the  joints,  scleritis  and 
insidious  iridocyclitis  are  fairly  frequent.  Attacks  of 
mild  iritis  often  occur  in  indefinite  rheumatoid,  rheumatic* 
or  gouty  conditions.  Iridocyclitis  may  complicate  the 
retinitis  of  albuminuria  or  diabetes,  or  may  occasionally 
anticipate  retinitis  in  these  diseases,  it  may  complicate 
the  toxic  poisoniDg  of  gastrointestinal  or  vaginal  inflam- 
mations, or  it  may  be  caused-by"  pyorrhoea  alveolaiis  "or 
sepsis  In  the  nose  or  accessory  cavities. 

Mumps  and  typhoid  fever  have  been  complicated  by 
iridocyclitis.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
aqueous  humour.  Iritis  may  complicate  septicaemia; 
eaidiac  and  vascular  disease  may  cause  it;  and.  a  few 
cases  have  been  reported  ot  "cornea  punctata"  with 
tachycardia.  Anaemic  women  seem  specially  predisposed 
to  recurrent  painless  iritis. 

Iridocyclitis  thus  appears  to  be  essentially  an  endo- 
lnlection,  depending  probably  on  microbes.  But  the  effect 
of  cold,  slight  injuries  to  the  predisposed  eye,  ocular 
fatigue  from  overwork,  or  light  may  be  the  exciting 
causes. 

Lastly,  as  a  cause  of  iridocyclitis,  must  be  mentioned 
wound*  which  in  the  ciliary  region,  or  "  dangerous  zone," 
are  liable  to  be  followed  at  a  longer  or  shorter  period  by  a 
sympathetic  eyclitls  of  the  fellow  eye.  The  progress  oi 
a  wound  in  the  eyeball  will  depend  partly  on  the 
mechanical  injury  inflicted  and  partly  upon  the  infection 
of  the  wound  by  septic  organisms. 

Treatment  qf  Iridocyclitis. 
A  wounded  eye  mutt  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by 
repeated  antiseptic  washings ;  foreign  particles  must  be 
removed,  with  any  crushed  or  Infiltrated  edges  of  tissue; 
■ippllcation  of  the  cautary  may  be  sometimes  advisable, 
thorough  asepsis  la  of  the  first  importance  ;  a  stitoh  or  two 
InUi*  ^ll0U8ht  adyi3*w<>-  b»*  '«>  deleterious  substance 
mu*  be  sewn  m.     in  all  en«ea  of  iridocyclitis  there  mr-st 


be  reft  of  the  eye  and  ci  the  ppn/it;  relief  frcm  pain,  if 
necessary  by  the  fiee  aclmiuisw*ilioa^of  aiOrpliine. 

Can  any  special  protection  he  applied  againct,  tl  e 
action  of  micro  organisms  or  of  the  toxins  they  preface  ? 
The  nutrient  humoar  jias  seme  inhibitory  power  TOhich  it 
derives  from  the  blood  serum — subconjunctival  hijtciion 
of  a  4  per  cent,  sterilized  salt  solution  increases  this 
antitoxin  effect,  and  seerci3  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  anti- 
bodies from  the  blood  serum;  recently  s.ci'ilizedair  faaa 
been  injected  under  tbe  uoujunotiva,  1  to  Cc.om.  as  a  doss. 
Sublimate  and  oxyc-yanide  of  mercury  ,.JUS  have  proved 
useful  as  antiseptic  Injections. 

The  local  blood  pressure  will  be  relieved  by  use  of 
leeehes  on  the  eyelids,  Bnd  by  the  administration  of  a 
hydragogue  purge.  The  application  of  heat  {dry  or  damp) 
is  always  comforting.  The  use  of  a  mydriatic  is  essentia: . 
A  qaite  moderate  iritis  may  block  tbe  pupil  and  prevent 
the  eseape  of  fluid  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior 
chamber.  But  besides  dilating  the  pupil,  atropine  tends 
to  constrict  the  blood  vessels  and  lessens  the  exudatic;: 
from  them.  The  increase  of  tension  due  to  exudation 
may  be  at  once  relieved  by  it,  or  in  its  place  hyoscins 
hydrobrornate  may  be  used.  D'cnine  is  often  of  great 
service  in  relieving  pain  and  the  vascular  overdistension. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  for  the  use  of  myotics  in  iritis 
or  iridocyclitis,  even  when  the  tension  is  high,  for  this  is 
not  due  to  narrowing  of  the  filtration  angle,  but  to  its 
engorgement  from  the  imperfect  diffusion  of  the  albu- 
minous exudate — one  or  two  applications  of  eserin  or  pllo- 
carpin  may  occasionally  be  of  service,  but  if  continued 
they  will  only  increase  the  vascularity  and  seoretion,  and 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  sjnecblae.  If  the  tension 
continues  the  aqueous  chamber  should  be  tapped,  by  a 
wide  sclerotomy;  this  will  relieve  the  pressure,  give  escape 
to  the  albuminous  exudation,  will  for  some  days  give  good 
drainage,  and  allow  of  the  free  use  of  atropin. 

Paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  during  health, 
encourages  the  flow  of  antibacterieidal  substances  from 
the  normal  blood  iut>  the  aqueous,  but  they  soon  dis- 
appear ;  during  inflammation  it  is  of  service  in  this  way, 
and  also  because  it  allows  cf  the  escape  of  baeteajHvand 
toxins  and  of  unhealthy  secretions,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  improves  the  local  conditions  of  the.  blood,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  its  circulation.  It  may  be  beneficial  even 
when  tension  is  subnormal,  and  if  there  ia  much  con- 
gestion and  exudation  it  may  be  of  great  service,  and  can 
be  repeated  without  fear  cf  danger.  Iridorrhexis,  tearing 
of  the  syneehiae  with  a  spud,  may  occasionally  be 
associated  with  paracentesis. 

Iridectomy  frequently  becomes  neeesBary,  but  it  should 
not  be  done  during  the  acute  attack  if  it  can  be  avoided; 
most  of  the  urgent  conditions  can  be  met  by  paracentesis. 
which  may  be  repeated  if  required. 

Occasionally  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  or  other  complica- 
tion may  seem  to  render  it  necessary,  but  fresh  exudation 
is  liable  to  refill  the  coloboma,  or  the  vitality  ot  ^the  eye- 
rrray  be  more  lowered  by  the  operation,  and  may  tend  to 
softening  and  shrinkage. 

When  the  eye  is  quiet  after  an  attack,  iridectomy  should 
be  done,  if  the  pupil  is  becoming  tie!  by  multiple 
syneehiae,  and  particularly  if  it  has  become  excluded 
with  or  without  the  complication  of  iris  bom-bee. 

Operation  is  necessary  for  high  teusioa,  but  it  may  be 
occasionally  beneficial  when  the  tension  ia  BU-'anoranal, 
particularly  when  there  is  haze  or  floating  opacities  in  the 
vitreous  humour,  for  theae  are  caused  by  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  ciliary  body,  which  the  operation  may- 
improve. 

Complete  potterior  zynechiae  will  make  the  operation 
dilriouit,  but  even  so  the  front  ol  the  iris  can  usually  be 
removed,  leaving  the  uvea  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the 
lens  and  the  posterior  chamber  opened  up. 

I  frankly  admit  the  great  value  of  iridectomy  in  lessen- 
ing the  attacks,  or  even  in  arresting  the  disease,  in  certain 
cases.  But  U  not  our  application  of  it  somewhat  empirical, 
based  upon  bare  practice  J  It  ia  often  recojemewded  as  a 
panacea.  But  a  lnrge  experience  shows  its  efl'eets  to  be 
very  disappointing  in  many  of  the  cases. 

If  a  case  of  iridocyclitis  is  a  local  manifestation  o£  the 
faulty  blood  condition  in  a  general  disease,  tveaUnen fc 
must  be  directed  to  thte  primary  cause  of  the  eyv  a 
tion,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  arhaouurate  diagnosis 
in  this  direction  should  be  made,  bo  that  a  sound  prognosis 
can  be  given  and  the  appropriate  remedies  applied  without 
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delay.  Every  consideration  for  the  general  health,  and 
particularly  of  the  intestinal  tract,  which  often  requires 
purgatives  and  antiseptics,  is  desirable.  Encouragement 
of  elimination  by  the  skin  by  Turkish  or  ether  baths,  and 
the  exhibition  of  drugs  suitable  to  the  case,  and  particularly 
of  mercury  whtn  causation  seems  uncertain,  give  the  main 
lines  for  treatment. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Holmes  Spiceh  (London)  said  he  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Cross  for  his  definition  of  the  term  "strumous"; 
whether  he  intended  it  to  mean  tuberculous  or  not; 
because  if  not,  its  use  appeared  to  him  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. With  regard  to  the  so-called  rheumatic  cases  o! 
iridocyclitis,  Mr.  Holmes  Spicer  had  seen  some  cases  of 
rheumatic  iritis  produced  by  theinjection  of  the  rheumatic 
streptococcus,  but  the  appearance  of  the  iris  was  very 
different  from  any  form  of  rheumatic  iritis  that  we  were 
familiar  with.  There  were  large  suppurating  nodules  on 
the  iris  discharging  pus  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
seemed  to  be  more  pyaemic  than  rheumatic.  As  to 
operations,  he  was  not  disposed  to  operate  on  these  cases  ; 
his  experience  was  that  the  iridectomy  coloboma  generally 
closed  again ;  but  he  believed  that  iridectomy  in  recur- 
rent iritis  was  most  valuable  as  a  preventive  and  curative 
agent.  He  thought  that  eserine  was  to  be  avoided  in  all 
these  cases. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons  (London)  confined  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  the  pathology,  etiology,  and  treatment 
of  the  disease.  He  briefly  described  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  lymph  supply  in  the  eye  and  the  functions  o! 
the  ciliary  body  in  the  process  of  secretion.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  conditions  of  secretion  were  not  inconsistent 
with  a  theory  of  simple  filtration,  but  he  did  not  deny  the 
probability  of  factors  which  could  not  be  explained  upon 
a  purely  mechanical  theory.  The  resemblance  of  the 
ciliary  processes  to  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney  was 
striking  in  this  relationship,  and  chroma  cyclitis  had 
many  points  of  similarity  to  chronic  nephritis.  Subacute 
and  chronic  iridocyclitis  must  be  regarded  as  essentially 
toxic  in  origin,  and  the  problem  was  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  toxaemia.  Syphilis  was  a  common  cause. 
Oral  sepsis,  especially  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  might  be 
acsepted  as  a  fally-established  cause.  Sometimes  the 
nasal  passages  or  sinuses  were  the  seat  of  spptie  mischief. 
More  commonly  the  generative  organs  were  at  fault,  and 
the  frequency  of  uterine  disorders  probably  accounted 
largely  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  women. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of  all  was  toxaemia  of 
intestinal  origin,  which  must  also  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  sex  incidence.  Enterogenous  toxiemia 
was  difficult  of  proof,  and  further  research  on  the 
subject  was  much  needed.  He  would  commend  the 
snggestion  made  to  him  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Percy 
Flemmlng,  to  test  the  opsonic  reaction  of  these 
patients  against  Bacterium  coli.  Finally,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  specific  cyclotoxins  must 
bs  borne  in  mind.  Rational  treatment  must  be 
founded  upon  the  views  of  etiology  already  expressed. 
Any  source  of  sepsis  or  other  cause  of  toxaemia  must  be 
sought  out  and  attacked.  In  the  absence  of  oral,  nasal, 
or  uterine  disorder  it  was  advisable  to  attend  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  Intestinal  tract.  Calomel  was  the  most 
important  agent  in  tbis  respect,  and  he  recominencVd 
that  it  should  be  followed  up  by  intestinal  antiseptics,  for 
example,  naphthol,  guaiacol  carbonate,  etc.  Hebelieved 
that  the  good  sometimes  resulting  from  the  use  of 
salicylates  was  often  due  to  this  effect.  As  regards  local 
treatment,  in  addition  to  the  usual  remedies,  he  had  had 
some  remarkably  good  results  with  dicnin,  precipitates  en 
the  back  of  the  cornea  ("  k.p.")  clearing  up  in  a  quite  un- 
expected manner.  Subconjunctival  injections  of  saline 
might  be  used.  He  deprecated  paracentesis  except  in 
those  comparatively  rare  case3  in  which  the  intraocular 
tension  was  extremely  high  ;  it  was  wrong  on  theoretic*] 
grounds  and  proved  relatively  unsatisfactory  in  practice, 
it  was  hi3  custom  in  rases  which  resisted  treatment  to 
place  t.be  patient  urjder  a  prolonged  and  energetic  course 
of  hot  baths,  diaphoresis  with  pUocarpin,  mercurial  in- 
unctions, potassium  iodide  by  the  mouth,  etc. 

Mr.  Roper  (Exeter)  said  that  he  would  wait  for  a  very 

long  time — from   six  to  twelve   months— before   making 

an  artificial  pupil.     He  considered  that  enough  stress  had 

not   been  laid  on  tli3  effects  of  the  free  exhibition  of 
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mercury,  preferably  by  inunction,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  favourably  impressed  by  the  actioD,  both  en  the 
local  condition  and  on  the  nutrition  of  the  patient,  oi 
iodipin. 

Dr.  Hebn  said :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cross  how  he 
treats  hls[  sympathetic^  cases  ci  this  disease.  I  seldom 
do  an  iridectomy  in  these  caees,  for  unfortunately  softening 
of  the  eyeball  and  blindness  follows  the  worst  cases, 
whether  iridectomizedor  not,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  more  than  one  speaker  to-day,  the  coloboma  becomes 
tilled  up,  and  the  last  condition  is  wcrse  than  the  first. 

Mr.  Deverecx  Marshall  (London)  said  he  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Richardson  L'rosn  as  to  the  use  of  atropine 
and,  if  necessary,  paracentesis.  He  thought  that  eserine 
always  did  harm,  no  matter  what  the  tension  was. 

Dr. Reber  (Philadelphia)  said:  In  the  States  I  think 
the  disposition  is  to  look  upon  iridocyclitis  aa  the  local 
expression  of  a  general  disease.  As  ophthalmic  surgeons, 
we  are  prone  to  look  too  much  upon  the  local  disorder  to 
the  neglect  of  the  constitutional  condition.  Particularly 
is  this  true  among  our  younger  men,  who  are  rushing  Into 
ophthalmic  practice  with  scarcely  any  general  medical  cr 
surgical  experience.  It  is  our  practice  to  look  upon  all 
such  patients  as  the  subjects  of  very  defective  elimination 
as  evidenced  by  acetonuria  and  indicanuria.  They  ate 
therefore  briskly  purged  by  a  course  of  calomel,  and  the 
mercurial  effect  then  continued  by  other  means.  Gastric 
Intolerance  we  do  not  see  much.  J  f  met  with,  the  patients 
are  sweated  heavily,  when  their  gastric  tolerance  is 
generally  re-established,  ^yr.  hydricdic  acid  is  usually 
gratefully  accepted  by  such  patients.  Subconjunctival 
injections  are  of  little,  if  any.  value  in  rheumatic  irilis, 
but  in  the  quiescent  stages  of  the  proliferative  form  of  the 
disease  are  often  distinctly  helpful.  In  these  conditions 
(assiited  by  dionin)  much  exudate  may  thus  be  cleared 
away.  It  is  with  extreme  hesitation  that  I  go  counter  to 
the  experience  of  such  authorities  as  Professor  Landoitand 
Mr.  Spicer.  But  in  the  later  stages  of  obliterative 
iridocyclitis  or  uveitis,  the  patient  ought  to  be  given 
every  chance,  and  if  such  cas«s  are  iridectornized,  and  this 
later  persistently  followed  up  by  dionin  and  subcon- 
junctival injection  localiy  (and  prolonged  mercury  inter- 
nally), I  believe  we  are  then  giving  the  patient  every 
chance  we  can. 

Colonel  Herbert  referred  to  plague  as  a  common  cause 
of  very  distinctive  iridocyclitis  in  India.  Mayrard  had 
described  cases  some  years  ago.  In  most  cases  rapid  dis- 
organization of  the  eye  occurred  without  violent  reaction. 
And  the  atrophy  which  ensued  waa  marked  by  extreme 
shrinkage  of  the  cornea,  and  usually  by  perforation  of  the 
sclerotic  in  the  ciiiary  region.  In  ti"e  treatment  of  infec- 
tive iridocyclitis,  after  operation  Colonel  Herbert  had 
received  grtat  help  from  mercury  by  inunction  and  other-, 
wise,  sufficient  rapidly  to  produce  slight  salivation.  As 
regards  iridocyclitis  with  high  tension,  the  majority  of 
these  C33es  present  visible  exudation  in  the  anterior 
cbamber,  and  one  properly  performed  tapping  usually 
reduced  the  tension  permanently.  This  might  be 
done  subconjuuetivaiiy  in  out-patiec's  by  a  very  narrow 
Graefe's  knife  tbra^t  across  the  periphery  of  the  autei-ior 
chamber.  Tee  counter-puncture  was  made  subconjunc- 
tival by  twisting  the  blade  as  the  point  caoce  slowly 
through,  to  allow  of  leakage  of  aqueous  under  the  con- 
junctiva. Difficulty  as  regards  treatment  was  experienced 
in  cases  where  the  predisposition  to  glaucoma  was  marked 
in  old  people  with  shallow  chambers,  and  wheie  some- 
times the  degreeof  iridccjcli'is  was  very  slight.  The  casts 
were  not  far  removed  from  primary  subacute  glaucoma. 


FOUR    CASES    OF    CONGENITAL   WORD- 

BLINDXE<S    OCCURRING   IN   THE 

SAME    FAMILY. 

Sy  Tames  Hinshklwood,  M.A  ,  M  D., 
6  T-f.-eon  to  the  Glaafea™  Eye  Infirmary. 
The  term  '■  word. blindness*  "  was  first  used  by  Kussmau 
in  his  article  in  Z^emuen'i  Cgelof/WSia  on  Disturbances  in 
Speech,1  in  1S77.  In  this  artie.e  Kussmaul  first  clearly 
pointed  out  that  blindness  for  wcrds  can  be  met  with  as 
an  isolated  condition.  His  exact  words  are  "  a  complete 
text  blindness  may  exist,  although  the  power  of  sight,  the 
intellect,  and  the  pow?rs  of  speech  are  intact.''    Kussmaul 
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invented  the  term  "  word-blindness  "  for  this  condition,  in 
which  the  patient,  though  seeing  the  words,  is  yet  unable 
to  read  them.  The  cases  of  word- blindness  referred  to 
by  Kussmaul  were  cases  of  acquired  word-blindness  which 
had  occurred  as  the  result  of  disease  of  a  special  area  of 
the  brain,  namely,  the  left  angular  gyrus  in  right-handed 
people. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  congenital  form  Is  of  very  recent 
date.  The  credit  of  reporting  the  first  case  belongs  to 
Dr.  W.  Pringle  Morgan,"  who  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  November  7th,  1896,  made  the  first  com- 
munication on  this  subject.  Dr.  Pringle's  report  was  a 
brief  one,  confined  simply  to  a  statement  of  the  factB  of 
the  case,  without  any  further  comment  than  that  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  an  example  of  a  congenital  form  of  word- 
blindness.  Dr.  Pringle  In  sending  me  a  copy  of  this  short 
paper  was  good  enough  to  say  in  a  letter  enclosed  with  it : 
"  It  was  your  paper"— may  I  call  it  your  classical  paper  ? — 
en  word-blindness  and  visual  memory  published  in  the 
Lancet,  December  Zlst,  1895,  which  first  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  my  reason  for  publishing  this 
case  was  that  there  was  no  reference  anywhere,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  to  the  possibility  of  the  condition  being 
congenital." 

To  the  Lancet  of  May  26th,  1900.'  I  contributed  a  paper 
containing  a  report  of  two  other  cases  of  congenital  word- 
blindness.  In  that  paper  I  did  not  confine  myself  simply 
to  a  mere  record  of  the  facts  of  the  two  cases,  but  I 
analysed  In  detail  all  the  symptoms  and  gave  a  full 
explanation  of  them,  based  on  our  knowledge  of  acquired 
word-blindness,  regarding  which  I  had  made  several 
previous  communications.  I  have  never  claimed  to  have 
reported  the  first  case  of  congenital  word-blindness,  but 
I  do  claim  that  this  paper  published  in  1900  was  the  first 
attempt  in  medical  literature  to  analyse  and  explain  the 
symptoms  In  detail,  to  place  the  diagnosis  on  a  scientific 
basis,  and  to  show  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
teaching  these  children  to  read  could  be  overcome  by 
patient  and  persistent  training. 

Since  this  communication  there  have  been  numerous 
cases  reported  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  with  one  exception  nothing  has  been 
added  to  the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  beyond 
what  I  stated  In  my  Lancet  article  on  May  26th,  1900.  The 
exception  to  which  I  refer  is  the  paper5  by  Dr.  C.  J. 
Thomas,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  London  County 
Council,  which  appeared  in  the  Ophthalmic  Review,  August, 
1905.  In  this  paper  Dr.  Thomas  called  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  congenital  word-blindness  may  assume  a 
family  type  and  that  a  hereditary  tendency  is  probable. 
The  present  example  of  four  members  of  the  same  family 
with  congenital  word-blindness  is  a  brilliant  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Thomas's  observation. 

For  information  regarding  the  educational  history  of 
the  members  of  the  family  under  discussion,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  Heard,  of  Calderhead  School, 
where  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eleven  children,  had 
been  educated,  and  who  personally  brought  the  affected 
members  to  see  me.  Mr.  Heard  informed  me  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  education  of  the  first 
seven  members  of  the  family,  but  that  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh— all  boys— experienced  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  learning  to  read.  He  also  said  that  in  his 
long  experience  as  a  teacher  he  had  never  before  met  with 
anything  like  the  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting 
to  teach  these  four  boys  to  read,  and  that  he  was  greatly 
puzzled  how  to  account  for  it,  as  in  every  other  respect 
the  boys  seemed  so  intelligent.  Dr.  W.  Lewis  Thomson, 
Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lanarkshire,  to 
whom  he  had  mentioned  the  remarkable  case  of  the  four 
boys,  at  once  recognized  the  true  nature  of  the  difficulty. 
Dr.  Thomson,  being  an  old  pupil  of  my  own,  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  nature  of  congenital 
word-blindness,  and  at  once  recognizing  that  the  four 
boys  were  typical  cases  of  this  condition,  kindly  arranged 
that  the  children  should  be  sent  to  see  me.  I  saw  them 
at  the  Eye  Infirmary  on  March  22nd,  accompanied  by  their 
mother  and  the  schoolmaster,  who  gave  me  valuable 
information  about  their  past  history. 

1.  <;.,  12  years  of  age,  the  youngest  membor  of  the  family, 
had  been  at  school  fnr  more  than  seven  years,  having  jolntd 
it  in  .lanuary,  1900.  His  mother  states  that  his  general  intelli- 
gence wa-i  good,  and  that  he  was  quite  as  smart  in  every  way  as 
iho  other  members  of  the  family.    The  schoolmaster  informed 


me  that  since  going  to  school  the  greatest  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  teaching  him  to  read.  The  children  at  his 
school  were  not  taught  in  "the  look-and-say  "  system,  but  in 
the  old  method,  learning  first  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  After 
seven  years  at  school  George  could  not  read  by  sight  even  a 
child's  first  primer. 

On  examining  him  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  I  found 
he  knew  most  of  them,  but  not  all.  He  did  not  recognize 
p,  v,  b,  d,  f,  and  g.  On  testing  his  power  of  reading  I  found 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  read  by  sight  even  a  child's  first 
primer  composed  of  monosyllabic  words,  bit  was  only  able  to 
pick  out  a  word  here  and  there.  On  a  whole  page  of  a  child's 
first  primer  he  could  only  recognize  by  sight  five  words — it,  is, 
to,  can,  and  not.  He  recognized  nearly  all  the  words  if  they 
were  spelt  out  to  him,  and  he  recognized  most  of  them  If  allowed 
to  spell  them  out  himself.  But  when  I  forbade  him  spelling 
them  aloud  or  even  spelling  them  silently,  by  forbidding  him 
to  move  his  lips,  he  could  only  recognize  the  five  words  given 
above,  and  was  quite  unable  to  read  by  sight  alone  any  single 
sentence  in  this  child's  first  primer. 

If  allowed  to  spell  out  each  word  letter  by  letter  and  thus 
appeal  to  his  auditory  memory,  he  could  read  the  most  of 
them  ;  but  if  confined  to  the  recognition  of  the  words  by  sight, 
he  could  recognize  only  a  very  few  of  the  simplest  and  most 
common  words.  His  stock  of  visual  words  and  memories 
was  thus  extremely  limited,  and  that  after  being  over  seven 
years  at  school. 

He  has  made  much  better  progress  In  arithmetic.  He  reads 
fluently  numbers  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  and  can  do 
sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.  He  has 
thus  made  much  greater  progress  with  his  arithmetic  than 
with  his  reading,  although  even  in  this  department  his  master 
informs  me  he  is  below  the  average. 

His  auditory  memory  and  general  intelligence  are  good,  and 
he  can  readily  learn  anything  taught  in  the  way  of  oral 
instruction,  He  repeated  several  verses  from  memory  with 
great  fluency  and  without  a  single  mistake,  which  he  had  to 
learn  by  heart  the  week  before  as  part  of  his  school  work.  He 
recognizes  at  once  and  names  all  kinds  of  objects  and  pictures 
shown  to  him.  He  has  learned  to  write  well.  He  cannot 
write  to  dictation,  but  copies  correctly.  His  vision  is  prac- 
tically normal,  and  his  general  health  is  good. 

2.  H.,  aged  14  years  has  been  at  school  for  nine  years. 
The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  all  through  those 
nine  years  in  teaching  him  to  read.  He  should  now  have 
passed  all  the  standards  and  have  been  in  the  supplementary 
class,  but  Is  only  in  Standard  III.  It  has  been  this  difficulty 
in  learning  to  read  which  has  kept  him  back,  as  otherwise  he 
is  a  smart  and  intelligent  boy.  He  gets  on  well  with  his 
arithmetic,  and  Is  at  present  doing  the  compound  rules,  which 
he  does  fairly  well.  His  auditory  memory  is  good,  and  he  can 
learn  by  heart  easily  what  is  imparted  to  him  by  word  of 
month.  He  writes  well,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  In 
teaching  him  either  arithmetic  or  writing. 

With  regard  to  his  learning  to  read,  the  schoolmaster 
informs  me  that  the  greatest  diffioulty  with  him  was  experi- 
enced during  the  first  three  years,  during  which  so  little  pro- 
gress was  made  that  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  difficulty 
would  prove  insuperable.  During  the  last  two  years,  however, 
he  has  made  substantial  progress,  and  is  now  learning  to  read. 
When  I  tested  him  with  the  reading  book  of  Standard  III. 
I  found  that  he  could  read  slowly  and  laboriously  if  I  allowed 
him  to  spell  out  the  words.  He  knew  all  the  letters,  but  very 
few  of  the  words  by  sight,  only  some  of  the  monosyllabic  and 
most  familiar  ones.  However,  even  in  this  respect  he  was 
improving  and  gradually  increasing  his  stock  of  word 
memories,  which  was  stili  very  limited,  but  much  larger  than 
that  of  his  younger  brother. 

3.  J.,  aged  18  years,  was  at  school  for  seven  %  ears,  and  left 
when  14  years  of  age.  He  has  now  left  school  for  four  years, 
and  has  been  working  as  a  miner.  His  schoolmaster  informs 
me  that  throughout  his  whole  school  career  there  seemed  to  be 
an  insuperable  difficulty  In  his  learning  to  read,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  vears  he  left  school  without  being  able  to  read 
even  the  child's  first  primer.  What  struck  the  schoolmaster, 
however,  as  most  extraordinary  was  that  with  regard  to  his 
arithmetic  he  made  good  progress,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  the  other  boys  in  this  department,  and  before 
he  left  school  had  gone  through  all  the  compound  rules, 
practice,  and  simple  proportion. 

His  auditory  memory  was  good,  so  much  so  that  he  learned 
his  readiDg  books  by  heart  from  hearing  others  go  over  them, 
ee  that  when  he  got  a  start  he  could  repeat  considerable 
portions  by  heart.  He  learned  to  write  quite  easily,  and 
could  copy  fairly  well,  but  of  course  could  not  write  to 
dictation. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  .I.'s  career  was  that 
any  progress  made  in  leading  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  four  j eats,  after  he  had  left  school.  He 
has  thus  practically  taught  himself.  He  is  a  great  foot- 
ball enthusiiist  and  his  mother  informs  ma  that  since 
leaving  school  lie  has  got  the  Referee  every  Monday  and 
Friday,  which  gives  detailed  accounts  of  all  the  football 
matches.  Every  night,  his  mother  states,  after  his  work, 
he  would  spend  a  large  part  of  the  evening  in  poring 
over  this  newspaper  and  attempting  with   the  help  of 
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others  to  spell  out  the  results  of  the  matches  in  which  he 
was  interested.  At  fir9t  he  could  do  this  only  very  im- 
perfectly and  laboriously  with  the  help  of  others,  but  now 
he  can  do  this  without  help.  On  testing  his  power  of 
reading  with  a  child's  first  primer  I  found  that  he  could 
only  read  about  one  half  of  the  words,  without  spelling 
them,  the  other  half  he  could  read  if  allowed  to  spell  them 
out  letter  by  letter,  so  that  he  could  not  read  fluently  even 
the  child's  primer.  When  I  examined  his  power  of  read- 
ing with  an  ordinary  book,  I  found  that  he  recognized  by 
sight  very  few  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  but  has  to 
spell  them  out  letter  by  letter,  Such  monosyllabic  words 
as,  the,  of,  was,  to,  in,  his,  and,  etc.,  he  recognized  at  once. 
When  I  examined  his  ability  to  read  football  news,  I 
found  he  could  do  this  much  better,  as  he  could  recognize 
by  sight  a  much  greater  number  of  words.  Such  terms  as 
goal,  goalkeeppr,  forwards,  backs,  runs,  dribbling,  etc.,  and 
the  names  of  the  various  clubs  he  could  recognize  by  sight 
at  once.  By  persistently  poring  over  the  football  news 
for  the  last  four  years,  he  had  acquired  a  comparatively 
good  visual  vocabulary  of  football  terms  and  hence  he 
could  always  make  something  of  the  accounts  of  football 
matches,  although  still  with  great  difficulty  and  spelling 
out  a  considerable  number  of  words. 

4.  M.,  aged  16  years,  was  nine  years  at  school,  and  16ft  it  one 
and  a  half  years  ago.  He  l~as  since  then  been  working  as  a 
miner.  I  have  not  been  able  personally  to  interview  him, 
as  he  has  refused  to  allow  himself  to  be  examined,  so  that  I 
can  speak  of  him  only  from  the  information  supplied  by  his 
schoolmaster,  his  mother,  and  brothers.  The  schoolmaster 
informs  me  that  after  nine  years  at  school  11.  left  it 
without  being  able  to  read.  He  practically  made  little  progress 
beyond  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  His  general 
intelligence  and  auditory  memory  were  good,  and,  like  his 
older  brother  J.,  he  learned  his  reading  book  by  heart  from 
hearing  others  repeat  it,  so  that,  if  he  got  a  start,  he  could 
read  off  a  good  portion  cf  tae  lesson  from  memory.  He  made 
fair  progress  in  arithmetic,  and  when  he  left  school  was  work- 
ing at  the  compound  rnles.  He  learned  to  write  quite  easily 
and  copied  well,  but,  of  course,  could  not  write  to  dictation. 
Since  leaving  school,  his  mother  informs  he,  he  has  never 
Made  the  sHghtest  attempt  to  learn  to  read  and  never  looks 
either  at  book  or  newspaper.  At  present  she  says  he  can  read 
none. 

In  my  first  paper. ;  in  1900  I  reported  2  cases  of  con- 
genital word-blindness.  In  19C23  I  reported  other  2  cases, 
and  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  this  Association  in  1904 T 
I  reported  a  fifth  case.  Since  then  I  have  seen  other 
3  cases,  in  addition  to  the  4  reported  in  this  paper,  thus 
making  12  cases  of  pure  congenital  word-blindness  seen 
by  me  since  1900. 

As  these  other  cases,  however,  presented  no  new  features 
I  have  not  recorded  them.  Since  knowledge  of  this  subject 
has  gradually  been  diffused  amongst  opthalmologists,  a 
steadily-increasing  number  of  cases  ha3  been  recorded 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  go  that  reports  of  such  cases 
have  no  longer  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  only  striking 
point  about  the  3  other  eases,  which  I  have  seen  since 
1904  was  that  2  of  them  had  been  seen  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons  and  glasses  rjrescribed,  in  the  belie!  that  some 
trifling  refractive  error  wa3  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  teaching  these  children  to  read.  In  cne 
case  the  child  had  been  seen  by  two  different  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  each  cf  whom  had  prescribed  glasses.  The  boy 
had  a  slight  refractive  error,  bat  acareful  consideration  of 
such  cases  and  analysis  of  the  symptoms  would  soon 
make  it  clear  that  the  difficulty  was  not  ocular  but 
cerebral.  The  point  which- at  once  aroused  my  suspicion 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case  was  that  the  difficulty 
did  not  extend  to  arithmetic,  ia  which  he  made  good 
progress.  Now,  had  the  dim  iblty  been  an  optical  one,  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  great  with  figures  as  with 
letters.  In  each  of  the  4  cases  enumerated  in  the  present 
paper  the  difficulty  wa3  coLrintd  to  learning  to  read,  and 
they  were  all  fairly  goo  3  at  arithmetic.  This  fact  alone 
should  always  excite  attention,  and  also  affords  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  not  ocular 
but  cerebral. 

In  my  book'  on  letter,  word  and  mind- blindness,  I  have 
shown  from  the  study  o?  cases  of  acquired  word-blindness, 
that  the  visual  memory  f  or  words  and  letters  is  completely 
Independent  of  that  ior  figures,  and  hence  in  congenital 
word-blindness  it  is  not  surprising  that  whilst  the  visual 
memory  for  words  may  be  very  deiective,  that  for  numbers 
may  be  perfectly  normal.  In  all  my  papers  on  congenital 
word-blindneis  I  have  called  special  attention  to  this 


point,  as  being  helpful  in  the  diagnosis.  Too  much 
importance,  however,  must  not  be  assigned  to  it,  as  cases 
have  been  reported  where  the  difficulty  extends  to  both 
figures  and  words.  Nor  should  this  surprise  us,  since 
we  know  that  the  cerebral  areas  utilized  for  the  storage 
of  the  visual  memories  of  words  and  figures  though  dis- 
tinct are  close  together,  and  hence  may  be  simultaneously 
involved. 

Another  point  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  is  that 
the  difficulty  of  reading  is  always  the  same,  no  matter 
how  large  the  type  is.  The  size  of  the  letters  makes  no 
difference  whatever  to  such  patients,  as  it  would  do  if  the 
difficulty  in  reading  were  due  to  ocular  defect.  Again,  if 
the  surgeon  analyses  the  symptoms  carefully,  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  most  cases  the  patient  has  little  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  individual  letters,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
a  purely  ocular  defect,  but  his  chief  difficulty  is  in  recog- 
nizing the  words  by  sight,  without  spelling  them  out 
letter  by  letter.  In  short,  the  difficulty  consists  in  storing 
up  the  visual  images  of  the  words,  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  cerebral  centre  for  the  visual  memory  of  words, 
which  is  situated  in  the  left  angular  gyrus  in  right-handed 
people. 

in  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases  also  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  general  Intelligence  of  the  patient.  Con- 
genital word-blindness  is  a  local  affection  of  the  brain, 
and  such  patients,  as  a  rule,  are  as  bright  and  intelligent 
as  other  children.  In  the  4  cases  under  consideration  the 
boys  in  other  respects  were  quite  as  intelligent  as  the 
other  seven  members  of  the  family.  Such  cases  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  these  where  there  is,  in 
addition  to  difficulty  in  learning  to  real,  a  general  lack  of 
intelligence  and  general  failure  of  the  mental  powers.  In 
this  latter  group  the  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  is  due 
to  a  general  lack  of  development  of  the  higher  cerebral 
centres,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  congenital  word- 
blindness,  which  is  an  affection  of  a  spt-eial  cerebral  area 
in  an  otherwise  normal  and  healthy  brain. 

The  4  cases  of  congenital  word-blindness  recorded  in 
this  paper  present  no  new  aspects  if  taken  individually, 
but  the  record  of  4  consecutive  cases  occurring  in  the 
same  family  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  It  affords 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  important  observation 
made  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Thomas  in  the  paper 5  previously 
quoted,  that  congenital  word-blindness  frequently 
assumes  a  family  type,  and  that  a  hereditary  tendency 
is  probable. 

The  four  r.  aye  affected  were  the  youngest  members  of 
a  family  of  eleven,  and  the  seven  older  members  all 
learned  to  read  without  experiencing  any  abnormal  diffi- 
culty. The  striking  point  about  the  cases  of  the  four  boys 
is  their  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  showing  that  the 
cerebral  defect  in  each  ease  was  very  sioiilar.  In  other 
respects  than  the  great  difficulty  exp;rienc.d  in  learning 
to  read,  these  four  boys  were  quite  as  intelligent  as  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  They  all  learned  to  count 
fairly  well.  Taeir  memory,  except  for  the  visual 
memory  of  words  and  letters,  was  good.  They  all 
learned  to  write  easily,  and  could  copy  correctly  and 
well.  It  is  evident  that  their  cerebral  defee:  was  a 
purely  local  one,  and  al<o  very  similar  in  each  case,  in 
short,  that  it  was  strictly  confined  to  the  cerebral  area 
for  the  visual  memory  of  words  and  letters,  the  left 
angular  gyms,  and  did  not  extend  at  all  beyond  that. 

In  my  Oxford  paper  7  I  said,  "  if  there  be  any  abnor- 
mality within  this  ares,  due  either  to  disease,  to  injury 
at  birth,  or  to  faulty  development,  ft  is  easily  eonceiv 
able  how  such  a  child  sbooM  experience  abnormal  diffi- 
culty in  lean.  Any  condition  diminishing  the 
number  of  cerebral  cells  within  this  area,  or  perhaps  inter 
fering  with  the  blood  supply  would  diminish  the  power  of 
retention  of  the  visual  lmage3  of  words  and  letters/'  The 
j.t  we  have  here  tour  consecutive  members  of  the 
same  family  with  an  afiection  of  a  special  cerebral  area 
makes  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  condition  is  not  due  to 
cerebral  disease,  nor  is  there  any  history  of  difficulties  at 
birth.  We  are  c.oei  fere  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  defect  it  due  to  faulty  development  of  this  special 
area,  which  wa-n  once  it  had  begun  in  the  eighth 
member  of  the  family,  was  repeated  in  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh,  The  probability  is  that  in  most  of  theft 
cases  the  defect  is  one  of  development  rather  than  due  to 
the  effects  of  disease. 

With  regard  :c  the  treatment  of  cases  of  congenital  word- 
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blindness,  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
November  2lst,  1895,  commenting  on  Dr.  Pringle  Morgan's 
ease.  I  said  that  in  all  probability  the  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  read  in  such  cases  could  be  overcome  by  persistent 
and  persevering  training.  The  opinion  expressed  at  that 
early  date  has  bjtn  aoipiy  confirmed  by  subsequent  ex- 
perience, and  in  all  my  subsequent  communications  on 
the  subject  of  congenital  word  blindness  I  have  insisted 
strongly  upon  the  fact,  that  the  children  suffering  from 
this  affection  can  be  taught  to  read  if  it  is  Eet  about  in  the 
proper  way. 

In  every  case  which  1  have  met  with  up  to  the  present, 
the  children  have  been  langht  to  read,  and  my  experience 
has  been  borne  out  by  that  oi  otters.  01  course,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  this  siat?ment  applies  to  pare  cases  of 
congenital  word-blindness  where  there  is  no  other  cerebral 
defect  and  where  the  brain  is  otherwise  normal  and 
healthy.  "We  must  recognize  the  fact,  however,  that  such 
children  can  be  taught  only  with  great  persistence  and 
perseverance.  I  have  elsewhere  reported7  a  case  of 
acquired  word  blindness  due  to  disease,  where  the 
patient  was  taught  again  to  read  after  years  of  steady 
persistent  teaching.  All  the  centres  involved  in 
speech  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  brain,  and  if 
one  of  these  areas  is  destroyed  by  disease,  or  is  congeni- 
tally  defective,  a  corresponding  area  en  the  opposite  side 
may  be  educated  to  perform  its  function.  In  these  cases 
of  congenital  word-blindness  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  right  angular  gyrus  takes  up  the  Junction  of  the  con- 
genially defective  left  angular  gyrus,  and  hence  the  much 
greater  difficulty  in  teaching  them  to  read  by  sight,  as 
they  require  for  that  purpose  to  use  a  part  of  the  brain 
which  does  not  usually  discharge  that  function. 

I  have,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  fact  that  all  these 
children  should  be  taught  alonerand  not  in  a  class  along 
with  other  children  with  normally  developed  brains.  The 
contrast  between  their  own  difficulty  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  other  children  learn  to  read  is  a  constant 
source  of  discouragement  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
teachers.  The  task  is  abandoned  as  hopeless,  and  such 
children  often  leave  school  without  being  able  to  read,  as 
in  the  ease  of  the  two  elder  boys  recorded  in  this  paper. 
Tne  case  of  the  oldest  boy  is  specially  instructive.  He 
left  school,  after  being  seven  years  there,  without  being 
able  to  read.  He  could  not  then  even  read  the  simplest 
child's  primer.  Since  then  he  has  educated  himself  by 
four  5 ears'  steady  persevering  effort,  and  can  now  read  a 
little,  although  very  imperfectly  as  yet.  A  powerful 
motive  for  perservering  effort  was  afforded  by  his  enthu- 
siasm for  football  and  his  strong  desire  to  be  able  to  read 
the  reports  of  the  football  matches  in  the  newspapers.  He 
has  mastered  to  a  great  extent  the  vocabulary  of  football 
terms,  and  can  read  tbese  football  reports  fairly  well.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  steady  application  even  in 
apparently  very  hopelera  cases.  His  case  contrasts  with 
the  second  oldest  boy,  who.  after  nine  years  at  school,  left  it 
without  learning  to  read,  and  having  made  no  further 
efforts  is  still  in  that  condition.  The  two  youngest  boys 
have  made  some  progress,  although  very  unsatisfactory, 
after  seven  and  nine  years'  school  work.  I  believe, 
however,  that  these  two  youngest  boys  will  yet  be  taught 
to  read  and  that  their  progress  will  now  be  much  mere 
rapid,  as  arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  teach  them 
not  in  class  but  individually.  I  always  advocate  a  number 
of  short  reading  lessons  every  day  rather  than  one  long  one 
It  is  only  by  the  very  frequent  repetition  of  thr  visual 
impressions  that  we  can  hope  for  the  retention  of  the 
visual  word  memories  in  the  brains  of  these  patients. 
Hence  the  best  method  is  to  give  them  short  and  frequent 
reading  lessons  during  the  day  without  anything  leading 
to  exhaustion.  At  the  outset  I  have  often  found  great 
assistance  in  teaching  these  patients  to  read  by  building 
up  the  words  with  block  letters,  and  thus  deepening  the 
visual  impressions  by  associating  them  with  the  tactile 
ones. 

Case3  of  congenital  worJ-bllndness  vary  in  degree,  and 
hence  also  the  difficulties  experienced  in  teaching  them 
will  vary  also.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
very  few  ol  these  cases  is  the  difficulty  insurmountable. 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  angular  gyrus  on  each  side  of 
the  brain  were  greatly  damaged  or  congenitally  defective 
then  the  difficulty  might  be  insuperable,  but  such  bilateral 
local  defects  are  extremely  rare.  The  most  important 
W-Bson  to  be  drawn  from  cur  past  experience  of  fasts  of 


pure  congenital  word-blindness  is  that  they  can  nearly 
always  be  taught  to  read  although  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered may  be  great,  and  at  first  seem  insuperable.  In 
making  this  statement  I  U3e  the  term  l;  pure  word- 
blindness" — that  is,  cases  in  which  the  brain  of  the 
patient  is  otherwise  normal,  and  hence  the  intelligence 
and  general  mental  powers  of  the  patient  gjod. 

Such  cases  must  always  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
those  in  which  inability  to  learn  to  read  is  accompanied 
by  a  general  lack  of  intelligence  and  general  failure  of 
all  the  mental  posers.  In  such  cases  the  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read  is  not  due  to  a  purely  local  condition, 
but  to  a  general  lack  ci  cerebral  development,  and  hence 
are  not  Included  in  the  hopeful  statement  made  about 
pure  cases  of  .congenital  word- blindness. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Holmes  Sp:cer  (London)  thought  there  was  a  great 
likelihood  of  overlooking  cases  of  word-blindness,  espe- 
pacially  where  they  were  associated  with  errors  in  refrac- 
tion. He  had  seen  a  case  two  years  ago  in  which  there 
was  a  high  degrse  of  mixed  astigmatism  and  a  consider- 
able amblyopia.  He  had  corrected  the  error  in  refraction, 
and  had  comforted  the  parents  by  telling  them  that  the 
patient  could  not  see  because  he  never  had  proper 
glasses.  He  had  heard  of  the  case  yesterday,  and  was 
told  that  the  boy  although  of  full  normal  intelligence  yet 
could  not  read  at  all,  and  he  thought  one  explanation 
probably  was  that  he  was  suffeiing  from  congenital  word- 
blindness. 

Mr.  J.  Elltot  S'.'Uare  (Plymouth)  reported  the  case  of  a 
coachman  of  about  50  years  of  age  who  had  never  been 
able  to  read.  His  mistress  had  done  her  best  for  him, 
but  had  been  unable  to  succeed.  He  was  not  able  to 
read  the  names  of  streels,  and  so  made  mistakes  in  new 
neighbourhoods ;  bat  though  frequently  sent  to  pay  bills 
in  the  town,  he  never  brought  back  the  wrong  change. 

Mr.  Sydney  Steihbkson  (London)  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  girl,  14  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  congenital 
word-blindness.  Her  mother  was  unaffected,  but  of  the 
eight  members  of  her  family  four  suffered  from  the  same 
condition  (three  girls  and  one  boy).  Dr.  Hinshelwcod's 
case,  therefore,  was  cot  quite  unique,  although  most 
interesting. 

M  r.  Cyril  Walker  (Bristol)eommented  on  the  great  simi- 
larity of  all  the  recorded  cases  and  expressed  surprise  that 
minor  degrees  of  word-blindness  seemed  to  be  relatively 
infrequent.  He  alluded  to  one  example  he  had  seen  in  a 
boy  of  about  10  who  had  perfect  vision  with  correction, 
but  was  slow  in  naming  the  letters.  His  capacity  for 
arithmetic  was  above  the  average.  He  could  read  or 
perhaps  gues3  at  words  he  had  recently  heard  pronourced, 
bat  the  assistance  of  his  auditory  memory  fcr  words  was 
only  very  transient. 


CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SPRING 
CATARRH. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Herbert,  I.M.S. 
This  is  an  analysis  of  39  cases  seen  in  Bombay  in  the 
course  of  about  two  and  a  half  years.  Only  7  of  the 
patients  were  females.  Cases  were  seen  in  adults  up  to 
40  years.  The  cases  at  the  more  advanced  ages  were  mild 
and  not  very  characteristic,  and  some  of  them  gave  only 
short  histories.  In  one  youth  aged  21  years  vision  had 
become  much  reduced  through  invasion  of  the  cornea,  the 
dieeasp  having  begun  in  early  childhood.  The  patients 
were  cf  all  races,  including  Europeans.  Seasonal  varia- 
tion in  Bombay  is  not  marked.  The  patients  had  little 
information  to  give  in  this  respect  But  on  looking  up 
the  dates  on  which  the  patients  first  applied  for  relief, 
May,  the  hottest  month,  was  the  only  month  without  any 
cases,  and  most  occurred  in  July,  the  wettest  month. 

The  accepted  basis  of  diagnosis  needs  widening.    Many 
palpebral  cases  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  trachoma  or 
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chronic  simple  conjunctivitis  The  tarsal  conjunctiva 
may  present  only  injection,  fine  papillary  roughness, 
slight  thickening  and  loss  of  transparency,  with  or  with- 
out small,  scattered,  pale,  follicle-like  elevalions.  A  com- 
plaint of  itchiuess,  or  in  young  children  oJ  constant 
rnbbiDg  of  the  lids,  is,  aa  is  well  recognized,  strongly 
suggestive.  Another  very  useful  indication  In  these  cases 
is  the  complete  absence  of  follicles,  or  the  presence  of  only 
very  few  minute  normal  follicles,  in  the  lower  fornix.  In 
trachoma  I  believe  it  is  true  that  the  fornix  is  practically 
never  thus  free  from  involvement.  At  least  the  distinc- 
tion I113  proved  a  very  serviceable  one.  In  trachoma,  if 
there  are  no  follicles  and  no  lymphoid  ridge  iu  the  lower 
fornix,  there  is  tome  degree  of  retraction  or  lines  of  scar 
tissue  (o  be  sent. 

Thirdly,  thf  re  is  usually  in  spring  catarrh  no  discharge 
to  be  seen,  but  if  the  upper  lid  be  held  everted  for  a 
minute  and  then  released,  this  exposure  is  sufficient  to 
produce  in  ten  minutes  or  so  a  scanty,  thin,  filmy  exudate 
on  the  tarsal  conjunctiva.  A  similar  membranous  film 
may  be  reduced  by  exposure  in  cases  of  acute  con- 
junctivitis, but  not,  I  believe,  in  cases  of  conjunctivitis  at 
all  likely  to  ba  mistaken  for  spring  catarrh.  In  the  least 
Irritative  farms  and  phases  of  spring  catarrh,  however, 
repeated  exposures  may  be  needed  for  a  very  scanty 
formation  of  exudate.  It  forms  most  rapidly  and  freely  in 
the  more  obviously  active  and  irritative  cases — not  neces- 
sarily cases  with  large  vegetations.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  clinched  by  examining  the  membranous  discharge  for 
eoslnophiles.  These  cells  are  found  unevenly  distributed, 
but  in  enormous  numbers.  I  believe  that  this  finding  is 
quite  conclusive  in  the  cases  where  the  diagnosis  of  spring 
catarrh  is  in  question.  It  is  important  to  take  freshly- 
formed  exudation,  because  the  eosinophile  cells  break  up 
rapidly,  and  the  free  granules  are  generally  not  stained  by 
Irishman's  or  other  similar  stains.  They  may,  however, 
be  well  seen  if  the  specimen  be  simply  stained  with  eosin 
and  then  very  lightly  counter-stained  with  weak  methylene 
blue.  In  computing  the  proportion  of  eosinophiies, 
epithelial  cells  should  be  ignored.  It  ia  the  proportion  to 
the  total  wandering  cells  that  is  so  striking.  And  one 
must  not  mistake  the  nuclei  of  broken-up  eosinophiies  for 
lymphocytes. 

In  one  case  where  one  eye  was  practically  normal  exuda- 
tion, obtained  with  difficulty  from  this  eye,  contained 
only  a  low  proportion  of  eosinophiies,  while  that  from  the 
affected  eye  contained  the  usual  characteristic  excess. 
Such  observations,  if  repeated,  would  tend  to  show  a  local 
origin  of  the  disease.  In  another  case  mentioned  below, 
classed  as  spring  catarrh,  but  extraordinary  in  several 
respects,  there  were  practically  no  eosinophiies  in  the 
discharge.  And  in  another  case,  also  mentioned  below, 
the  proportion  of  these  cells  varied  greatiy. 

The  palpebral  exudate  can  be  obtained  quite  readily  in 
the  ocular  type  of  the  malady.  It  may  De  maintained 
that  there  is  no  purely  balbar  spring  catarrh.  In  my 
experience  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  is  practically  never  of 
quite  normal  smoothness  in  ocular  sprirjg  catarrh;  there 
is  at  least  some  slight  papillary  roughness  covering  the 
upper  portion  of  the  upper  tarsus.  This  small  point  may 
serve  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  limbus  swellings. 

Fiuorescein-stjining  points,  mentioned  by  me  at  the 
Swansea  meeting  of  ttiis  Association  four  years  ago,  were 
numerous  and  characteristic  in  some  limbus  thickenings. 
They  were  not  always  confined  to  the  definitely  thickened 
portions  of  limbus.  It  appears  always  worth  while  to 
instil  fluorescein  in  cases  of  doubtful  limbus  swellings. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  the  more  usual  bright  greenish- 
yellow  superficial  spots,  minute  butied  bufl'-colourtd 
points  were  seen  afttr  the  use  of  the  stain.  The  stain 
had  coloured  the  contents  of  minute  epithelial  vesicles. 
These  vesicles  are  commonly  less  visible  unstained,  as 
whitish  points,  and  are  so  minute  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  the  corneal  loupe  for  their  enumeration. 

Blood  counts  were  made  in  22  of  the  cases.  Only  the 
proportion  of  eosinophiies  to  total  leucocytes  was  noted. 
Eosinophilia  was  slight  or  moderate  in  degree.  The  per- 
centage varied  from  3  5  to  17.4.  In  three  patients 
re-examined  after  considerable  intervals  there  was  varia- 
tion in  the  eosinophilia  corresponding  with  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  conjunctiva.  But  in  comparing 
different  cases  there  was  no  general  correspondence 
between  the  abnormality  of  the  blood  and  the  degree 
of    conjunctival    proliferation.      This    may    possibly    be 


explained  by  implication  of  other  mucous  membTanep. 
The  nasal  mucous  lining  often  appeared  a  little  thickened 
and  coated  with  an  excess  of  mucus,  and  there  was  some- 
times a  complaint  of  slight  chronic  catarrh.  Fresh  mucus 
taken  after  syringing  the  nose  sometimes  contained 
eosinophiies.  Two  adult  women  gave  some  history  of 
asthma.  One  of  these  patients  was  said  to  have  had 
eosinophilia  of  over  40  per  cent,  during  an  attack  of 
asthma,  though  with  the  eye  afl'ection  we  found  only 
14  per  cent.  The  association  with  asthma  might  be 
expected  to  be  commoner  were  spring  catarrh  more  often 
an  affection  of  adult  life. 

There  were  two  examples  of  spring  catarrh  concurrent 
with  other  conjunctival  affectionff.  One  patient  passed 
through  an  attack  of  Morax-Axenfeld  conjunctivitis  while 
under  observation.  Several  examinations  of  exudation 
for  eosinophiies  were  made  in  this  case,  but  the  examina- 
tions were  not  sufficiently  accurately  recorded  for  me  to 
be  able  to  state  definitely  that  the  Morax-Axenfeld  con- 
junctivitis lowered  the  percentage  of  eosinophiies  in  the 
discharge.  Such  ob;eivations  are  obviously  important  as 
bearing  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease — whether  it  be 
due  to  the  action  of  a  local  parasite  cr  the  result  of  a 
general  systematic  condition.  In  the  other  case  there 
were  palpebral  trachomatous  remains  (lymphoid  and 
scarring)  with  undoubted  ocular  spring  catarrh. 

One  case,  though  classed  provisionally  as  spring  catarrh, 
was  distinct  from  the  ordinary  type.  There  were  limbus 
and  corneal  thickenings  with  numerous  typical  fluorescein- 
staining  spots,  but  an  extraordinary  absence  of  injection 
and  irritation  (photograph  shown).  And  the  lids  presented 
translucent  follicles  (one  examined  microscopically) 
instead  cf  opaque  vegetations.  The  usual  palpebral 
exudate  could  not  be  obtained  by  exposure,  and  traces  of 
mucus  got  from  the  lower  fornix  contained  practically  no 
eosinophiies. 

Treatment.— A.  trial  was  given  to  salol,  a  saturated  solu- 
tion in  almond  oil,  instilled  six  times  a  day.  It  was 
commonly  used  in  one  eye  and  adrenalin  in  the  fellow  eye. 
The  results  were  not  uniform.  Sometimes  one  eye  im- 
proved the  faster,  and  sometimes  the  other,  and  in  other 
cases  neither  medicament  did  any  good.  Failure  is  per- 
haps to  be  anticipated  in  the  cases  where,  as  I  think,  the 
eye  affection  is  only  part  of  a  more  diffased  malady.  The 
use  of  salol  in  conjunctival  affections  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Dr.  Surveyor  as  a  remedy  without  surface  action,  but 
acting  as  a  bactericide  when  split  up  into  its  components 
in  the  tissues.  

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Carruihers  (Guernsey)  found  difficulty  in 
criticising  Colonel  Herbert's  paper  on  spring  catarrh,  as  in 
his  experience  the  disease  was  very  rare.  He  could  not 
recall  having  met  with  a  case  iu  the  last  four  or  five 
years. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Bakdi  remembered  having  seen  a  couple  of 
cases  of  spring  catarrh  recently  in  Professor  Fuchs's  clinic 
in  Vienna,  and  among  other  symptoms  Professor  Fuchs 
relied  on  the  appearance  of  the  conjunctival  swellings  as 
more  mosaic-like  than  in  trachoma,  and  on  the  fact  that 
expression  of  the  follicles  from  trachomatous  lids  was 
easier  than  from  the  swellings  of  spring  cafarrh. 

Mr.  Ssdney  Stephenson  (London)  alluded  to  a  class  of 
case  in  which  a  skin  affection  coincided  with  spring  catarrh. 
These  cutaneous  affections  were  examples  of  so-called 
"  summer  prurigo  "  or  "  solar  eczema,"  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  causes  that  produced  the  conjunctival  afi'ection 
also  produced  the  skin  diseases  in  question.  Diagnosis 
was  difficult  only  when  one  lid  alone  was  affected. 

Mr.  Richardson  Cross  (Bristol)  said  that  trachoma  cer- 
tainly seemed  rare  in  the  West  of  England.  He  had  seen  one 
typical  case  of  spring  catarrh  in  a  boy  of  15  always  worse  in 
the  spring  and  hot  weather.  The  peculiar  plaque  on  the 
lid,  t!;e  milky  fluid  surface,  and  the  characteristic  aPPef"'- 
ance  close  to  the  cornea  in  the  palpebral  opening  made  the 
diagnosis  certain  He  was  improving  but  was  not  yet 
quite  well.  Another  ease  he  had  seen  was  in  a  gentleman 
of  35  or  40.  Tne  tarsal  appearances  were  not  typical,  and 
ihe  affection  was  not  specially  worse  during  the  spring. 
The  opinion  was  given  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
spriD-  catarrh,  but  he  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

Mr.  J.  Herrert  Parsons  (London)  thought  that  the 
experience  at  Moorfields  was  that  sprirg  catarrh  was  rare  m 
England.  Doubtless  some  cases  were  mi?sed  and  diagnosed 
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as  trachoma.  Colonel  Herbert  appeared  to  base  his  diagnosis 
largely  on  the  presence  of  eosinophils  in  the  secretion. 
It  was  doubtful  if  this  wa9  absolutely  pathognomonic  ; 
possibly  causes  of  eosinophilia — asthma  intestinal  para- 
sites, etc. — were  not  always  eliminated. 

Reply. 
Colonel  Herbert  thought  that  the  disease  was  probably 
commoner  than  suspected,  as  mild  eas^s  passed  unrecog- 
nized.   The  character  of  the  cells  in  the  discharge  afforded 
apparently  conclusive  evidence. 


FATAL   CASE    OF    ORBITAL   THROMBOSIS. 


Edward  E.  Smith,       and        A.  Hrrx  Gun  fith, 

r.H.C.r.,  1.  B.C.S.E..  M.D.,  i    R  C.S.BDIN., 

Hyde.  Ophthalmic  Sr.rgeon,  Manchester 

Royal  Infirmary. 
The  following  Is  the  account  of  the  case  from  notes  by 
Dr.  Smith : 

J.  L.,  aged  25  years.  On  Saturday  morning.  February  ?4th, 
bad  been  working  on  the  roof  cf  a  house  in  a  draughty  situa- 
tion (between  two  chimneys).  On  arriving  home  at  noon  had 
to  lie  down  on  account  of  pain  In  his  eyes  ;  during  the  after- 
noon his  nose  bled  :  he  had  been  blowing  it  pretty  hard  ; 
patient  had  been  subject  occasionally  to  epistaxis.  Went  to 
bed  In  the  evening,  and  at  1  30,  Sunday,  February  23th,  asked 
his  wife  to  put  him  a  cold  water  bandage  on  left  eye  because  of 
the  aching  and  throbbing  ;  obtaining  no  relief  therefrom,  had 
hot  fomentations  applied  and  a  mustard  bran  poultice  to  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  his  feet  put  into  mustard  and  hot  water. 
Stayed  in  bed  all  day  Sunday,  and  remained  there  all  day 
Monday,  frequently  renewing  the  hot  fomentations.  The  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  eyes  gradually  increased  :  could  not  sleep 
on  account  of  the  pain.  On  Tuesday,  February  27th,  had 
intense  pain  In  forehead  which  caused  him  to  cry  out  from 
time  to  time,  "  Oh,  my  head."  Durirjg  afternoon  commenced 
toramble  a  little.  I  saw  him  about  6  p.m.,  and  found  the  skin 
over  the  right  malar  region  red.  There  was  no  pneumonia. 
The  left  eyeball  was  prominent,  the  eyelids  oedematous,  and 
the  conjunctiva  ehemotic  :  patient  complained  of  pains  in 
eye  and  intense  frontal  headache.  Three  years  ago  patient 
had  been  treated  by  a  local  medical  man  for  a  discharge 
from  the  left  ear  which  had  existed  since  childhood, 
and  which  had  been  quite  cured.  I  gave  him  a  hypodermic 
i  j  Section  of  morphine,  and  sent  him  19  grains  of  phenacetin 
to  be  given  first,  and  a  mixture  containing  3  grain  doses  of 
quinine,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  and  ordered  the 
application  of  cotton-wool  over  the  reddened  area  (thought 
perhaps  erysipelas  was  threatening)  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  headache  easier,  other  symptoms  unchanged, 
but  redness  of  skin  disappearing ;  towards  evening  patient 
began  to  ramble  again.  Thursday,  March  1st  :  In  morn- 
ing left  eye  more  prominent  and  more  fixed,  right  eye 
becoming  affected.  Redness  over  malar  region  gone.  Dr.  Hill 
OrifBth  saw  patient  about  noon.  Ear  examined,  no  perfora- 
tion, but  existence  of  a  scar.  Over  left  mastoid  slight  tender- 
ness on  pressure  and  some  oedema  extending  downwards  some 
little  way  along  the  Lft  sterno-mastoid  and  across  the  Dape  of 
the  neck  to  opposite  side,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  due 
to  the  application  of  the  mustard  poultice  as  the  skin  over  the 
nape  of  the  neck  was  a  little  sore.  Nose  :  For  some  time  past 
patient  had  complained  of  stuffiness  in  left  nostril  :  there  was 
some  hypertrophy  of  middle  turbinate  but  no  discharge. 
Urine:  No  albumen.  Ophthalmoscope:  Normal  fundi. 
Diagnosis:  Orbital  and  sinus  thrombosis.  Treatment:  Small 
hourly  doses  of  tincture  of  aconite  and  local  applications  of 
iced  cloths  to  eye  charged  every  few  minutes.  March  2nd, 
Friday:  I'atient  rambling  mor9  or  less  all  day.  At  times 
complained  of  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  caused  pain  to 
shoot  np  into  the  head  whenever  he  took  a  deep  breath.  At 
night  delirium  w  crss-.  Saturday,  March  3rd  :  Symptoms  going 
steadily  worse.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  Patient  became  more 
sad  more  drowsy.  Dr.  Griffith  saw  him  about  4  p.m.  when  he 
was  comatrse,  and  though  shouted  at  took  no  notice.  Prognosis: 
Would  probably  die  that  night,  might  live  till  morning.  Dur- 
ing night  wife  notloed  that  left  arm  was  quite  limp,  left  leg 
drawn  np.  Kight  arm  twitched.  At  4  30  breathiDg  more 
difficult  and  irregular.  Died  at  5  a.m.  Immediately  after 
death  .swelling  of  left  orbit  subsided.  An  autopsy  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Remarks. — The  diagnosis  of  sinus  thrombosis  was  made 
with  certainty  from  the  fact  that  protrusion  of  the  second 
eye  took  place,  and  that  there  was  oedema  of  the  mastoid 
ngion.  One  of  ns  (Dr.  Hill  Griilitb)  in  18S4  published  a 
very  similar  case  in  vol.  iii  of  the  Ophthalmic  Review.  In 
this  case  death  took  place  suddenly  on  the  seventh  day 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  protrusion  of  the  second  eye.  A 
pant-mortem  examination  revealed  complete  orbital  and 
■sinus  thrombosis,  but  no  other  lesion  within  the  cranium, 
and  no  disease  of  the  middle  oar-.     We  have  put  this  case 


on  record  because  it  seems  to  be  a  rare  condition,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  experience  of  members 
present  at  this  meetiDg. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons  (London)  could  not  add  much 
to  the  discussion  from  his  own  experience.  His  col- 
league, Mr.  Percy  Flemming,  had  seen  several  cases  at 
University  College  Hospital ;  he  informed  him  that  the 
ordinary  textbook  statement  of  distension  of  the  retinal 
veins  was  inaccurate.  He  also  found  that  the  first  sign  of 
involvement  of  the  opposite  sinus  was  paralysis  of  the 
sixth  nerve  of  that  side  with  defective  abduction.  The 
failure  of  the  retinal  veins  to  become  dilated  was  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  ttfe  anastomoses  of  the 
orbital  veins  with  the  angular  and  with  the  pterygoid 
plexus.  Only  when  these  communications  were  blocked 
to  a  considerable  extent  was  veuous  congestion  of  the 
fundus  found.  This  sign  was  therefore  of  diagnostic 
importance  in  deciding  between  purely  orbital  conditions 
and  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 


ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF    ALTERNATING 
SQUINT. 

By  B.  J.  Coulter,  M.B.,  E.R.C.S.I., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Hospital. 

[Abstract.] 
TnE  first  case  Dr.  Coulter  recorded  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged 
14,  who  commenced  to  squiv  t  when  he  was  4  years  of  age. 
His  refraction  was  right  +3  5  and  left  +2.75,  and  the  vision 
of  both  eyes  was  perfect.  An  attempt  waB  made  to  restore 
binocular  vision  by  orthoptic  treatment,  but  no  fusion 
was  possible.  After  an  advancement  and  tenotomy  good 
fusion  and  stereoscopic  vision  was  obtained.  He  reported 
4  other  somewhat  similar  cases.  He  had  notes  of  4  other 
cases  in  which  he  had  failed  to  restore  binocular  vision  of 
such  a  quality  as  to  keep  the  eyes  straight,  but  he  had 
never  failed  to  obtain  fusion  of  stereoscopic  pictures  after 
correcting  the  d^ormitj  bj  operation. 

In  dealing  with  alternating  squints  he  considered  the 
best  course  was  to  correct  the  deformity  by  operation,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  to  start  training  with  the  amblioscope 
cr  some  other  form  of  ptereoscope.  and  that  the  most 
suitable  age  for  undertaking  such  treatment  was  between 
12  and  16  years  of  age. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Maxwell  agreed  with  Dr.  Coulter  in  thinking  that 
alternating  squints  yielded  better  results  from  treatment 
than  did  fixed  squints.  Diverging  squints  were  usually 
alternating,  and  such  cases  after  parallelism  bad  been 
restored  resulted  very  often  in  binocular  vision. 
Dr.  Maxwell  found  the  toy  called  the  plastcgram  the  most 
sensitive  tool  for  binocular  vision. 


VESICULAR   AFFECTIONS    OE   THE    CORNEA. 
By  W.  T.  Holmes   Spicer,  M.A.,  M.B.Cantab.,  F.R.C.S., 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

[Abstract.] 
The  corneal  epithelium  is  very  soft  and  delicate,  exposed 
to  Icjury,  liable  to  sutler  from  cooling,  evaporation,  and 
dryness,  and  receives  nutrition  through  very  indirect 
channels,  and  is  only  loosely  attached  to  Bowman's  mem- 
brane. In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  it  retains  its  clearness 
and  health  up  to  extreme  old  age ;  this  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  perfection  of  its  sensitiveness.  Sensa- 
tion in  the  cornea  is  not  complex  like  that  of  the  skin, 
but  is  'a  pain  reaction  on.'y ;  all  harmful  stimulation  of 
the  cornea,  whether  by  touch  or  drying  or  from  excessive 
light  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  pain  only. 

The  epithelium  is  easily  detached  either  in  one  or  more 
of  its  layers,  or  the  whole  of  it  can  be  easily  separated 
from  Bowman's  membrane.  In  reptiles  which  periodically 
cast  off  their  epidermis  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is 
cast  off  too,  and  the  periodic  detachment  which  occurs  in 
recurrent  bullous  keratitis  may  be  a  kind  of  tissue 
memory  of  the  time  when  It  was  customary  to  shed  the 
epithelium  periodically.  Casting  off  of  the  epithelium  aa 
a  whole  is  seen  in  various  acute  diseases — panophthalmitis, 
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purulent  conjunctivitis,  keratomalacia,  neuro -paralytic 
keratitis,  and  others  ;  and  also  after  use  of  cocaine  or  the 
application  of  various  irritating  chemicals.  Local  detach- 
ments are  also  of  common  occurrence.  Examples  were 
given  of  both  general  and  partial  exfoliations. 

The  protective  mechanism  acts  in  two  wayB — by  the 
pain  which  interference  with  the  surface  gives  rise  to  and 
by  the  influence  which  the  healthy  nerve  has  on  the 
nutrition  of  the  cornea— trophic  influence. 

In  normal  eyes  wide  differences  exist  in  the  corneal 
pain  reflex  in  Individuals.  Where  ulcers  are  found  the 
pain  reflex  is  often  defective.  In  one  eye  in  which  an 
ulcer  is  present  with  defective  reflex  the  other  ejo 
frequently  has  a  defective  pain  reflex  also  ;  such  eyes,  as 
would  be  expected,  are  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
ulcers.  In  addition  to  general  defective  sensation,  local 
defects  of  sensation  of  portions  of  the  corneal  surface 
occur,  and  in  these  parts  epithelial  injuries  and  diseases 
are  also  likely  to  occur. 

In  herpes  zoster  of  the  fifth  nerve  there  is  disease  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  leading  to  anaesthesia  of  the  cornea, 
and  hence  to  the  liability  to  Injury.  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  surface  affections,  deep  or  interstitial  keratitis, 
iritis,  cyclitis,  and  diminished  tension  occur — that  is,  in 
addition  to  the  anaesthesia,  some  influence  of  an  irritative 
kind  or  a  cessation  of  normal  influences  passes  outwards 
along  the  nerves  leading  to  th"te  deep  changes  within  the 
eye.  If  this  be  true  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve,  It  may  also  be  true  of  the  small  terminal  branches, 
an  inflammation  of  the  nerves  themselves  may  set  up 
irritation  at  their  periphery.  Some  influence  of  this  kird 
is  probable  because  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  some 
ulcers  of  this  group,  among  which  are  included  febrile 
herpes,  dendritic  ulcers  In  their  various  forms,  and 
filamentary  keratitis. 

Febrile  herpe3  in  the  skin  is  well  known;  it  occurs 
about  the  lips,  about  the  eyelids,  and  In  other  places  on 
the  face ;  sometimes  during  the  attacks  about  the  lids 
groups  of  vesicles  appear  on  the  cornea,  and  sometimes 
they  appear  in  febrile  conditions  without  participation  of 
the  skin — febrile  herpes  of  the  cornea.  Examples  were 
given  of  the  association  between  skin  herpes  and  corneal 
herpes,  in  which  the  vesicles  sometimes  assumed  a 
stellate  form.  An  example  was  also  given  of  a  patient 
who  had  suffered  from  many  recurrences  of  a  dendritic 
ulcer,  and  who  still  had  the  scar  of  a  dendritic  ulcer  on 
his  cornea,  getting  an  acute  attack  of  febrile  herpes  on  the 
nose,  eyebrow,  and  upper  lip.  and  a  large  crop  of  corneal 
vesicles,  many  of  which  had  the  stellate  form. 

Filamentary  keratitis  was  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  herpetic  form,  the  filaments  being  formed  by  the 
twisting  into  a  rope  by  the  lids  of  shreds  of  torn  bullae, 
the  tension  of  the  rope  on  the  rest  of  the  epithelium 
detaching  more  of  it  until  the  filament  hung  down  like  a 
little  thread  from  the  surface. 

Dendritic  ulcers  are  teen  In  two  forms  :  the  one  starts 
by  a  broad  base  from  the  llmbus  or  beyond  it  and  ex- 
tends as  a  fine  stem  across  the  cornea,  giving  off  buds  on 
each  side  ;  the  other  starts  as  a  central  spot  in  the  cornea, 
giving  off  small  branches  all  round,  like  the  rays  oi  a  star 
— the  stellate  ulcer.  Evidence  of  then  herpetic  nature  is 
seen  sometimes  in  their  earliest  state,  more  frequently  In 
the  stellate  than  in  the  proper  dendritic  form,  when  the 
site  of  the  future  ulcer  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  ballooned 
epithelium  not  taking  on  a  stain,  and  after  a  few  hours 
casting  oft*  the  epithelium  and  leaving  the  well-known 
shallow  groove ;  also  at  the  ends  of  the  dendritic  ulcer 
separate  vesicles  are  not  uncommonly  seen  which  may  or 
may  not  coalesce  into  the  main  ulcer. 

Examples  were  given  of  very  extensive  dendritic  ulcer3 
of  an  acute  type,  which  overran  the  whole  cornea  in  a  few 
days,  and  were  difficult  of  recognition.  The  treatment  of 
dendritic  ulcers  was  then  discussed.  Relapsing  bullous 
keratitis  was  next  considered,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  its  treatment  was  remarked  on.  The  treatment 
of  the  attack  should  be  met  by  carefully  removing  all 
shreds  of  epithelium  and  securing  rest  by  atropine  and 
compresses.  To  prevent  relapses  pure  carbolic  acid, 
absolute  alcohol,  2  per  cent,  of  perchlorlde  of  mercury,  and 
the  actual  cautery  had  been  used  without  preventing 
relapses.  Benefit  had  followed  in  one  case  in  which  an 
iridectomy  had  been  done;  another  case  was  known  to 
have  been  benefited  by  it. 
Treatment  by  strong  dionine  was  advised,  as  it  had  had 


a  very  marked  effect  in  three  cases  of  relapsing  superficial 
punctate  keratitis,  and  the  author  uived  the  free  removal 
of  the  epithelium  at  the  site  of  the  bulla  down  to  its  base- 
ment membrane.  It  was  also  thought  very  necessary  to 
improve  the  health  as  far  as  possible,  because  many  of  the 
cases  who  suffered  from  this  disease  were  in  very  poor 
health,  and  recovered  after  restoration  to  normal  vigour. 
Superficial  punctate  keratitis  was  next  discussed.  It  was 
not  considered  to  belong  to  this  group,  but  was  thought  to 
be  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  whole  conjunctiva,  which 
would  be  found  to  have  its  own  organism. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Cropper  (Jerusalem)  called  attention  to  a  condition 
in  bad  cases  of  trachoma,  with  much  corneal  infiltration 
by  trachomatous  tissue  during  process  of  cure.  He  re- 
called a  case  of  a  girl  in  Palestine  with  the  above,  whose 
eyes,  after  expression  and  "  brossage,"  were  much  improved. 
It  was  then  noticed  that  the  cornea  was  attacked  by  grey 
infiltration,  which,  as  is  well  known,  usually  proceeds  to 
cover  the  whole  cornea,  and  results  in  total  blindness, 
being  called  xerosis  corneae  by  some  authors,  though  not 
part  of  the  process  known  as  xerosis  conjunctivae.  There 
was  no  true  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  but  only  slight 
abrasion  of  the  surface.  Scraping  and  the  application  of 
pure  carbolic  acid  proving  of  little  use,  the  actual  cautery 
was  used,  after  which  a  very  gratifying  result  was  ob- 
tained, the  cornea  healing  up  and  remaining  clear.  Owing 
to  the  almost  uniformly  bad  results  in  these  eases,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  above  treatment  would  encourage  others 
to  adopt  similar  measures. 

"Mr.  Ransom  Pickard  (Exeter)  stated  that  in  a  series  of 
cases  of  relapsing  bullous  keratitis  after  scratches  of  the 
cornea  there  had  been  much  pain  during  and  after  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  The  bulla  so  exactly  coincided 
with  the  original  traumatism  and  the  preliminary  mar- 
ginal infiltration  so  resembled  the  infiltration  of  an 
ordinary  septic  ulcer  that  it  suggested  to  him  that 
during  the  healing  micro-organisms  became  enclosed 
beneath  the  epithelium.  It  seemed  worth  while,  In 
scratches  by  obviously  septic  causes — for  example,  a 
baby's  finger-nail  or  a  twig— to  treat  the  abrasion  by 
scraping  or  the  application  to  it  of  strong  antiseptics. 
In  one  case  of  relapsing  bullous  keratitis  the  bullous 
condition  was  superimposed  upon  an  acute  non-vascular 
interstitial  keratitis,  which  was  apparently,  by  its  appear- 
ance and  the  patient's  history,  of  rheumatic  origin. 
Ulceration  in  rheumatic  skin  affections  was,  In  his 
experience,  unknown,  though  he  had  known  softening  In 
erythema  nodosum  in  a  case  of  chronic  rheumatism 
without  actual  breach  of  surface,  bo  that  this  case  afforded 
a  contrast  between  a  similar  affection  occurring  in  the 
eye  and  the  skin  respectively. 

Dr.  AY.  H.  de  Silva  stated  that  he  frequently  saw 
atypical  forms  of  keratitis  dendrltica  which  were  malarial 
in  nature,  and  which,  unless  the  underlying  condition  was 
treated,  were  very  intractable.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Reeves 
that  some  of  these  cases,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  tropics 
were  concerned,  were  malarial  in  character. 


LEPRA    OPHTHALMICA    IN    CEYLON. 

By  W.  H.  de  Silva,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
[Abstract.] 
The  Leper  Asylum  in  Ceylon  now  contains  500  cases,  and 
of  these  101  patients  suffered  from  eye  symptoms.  Of 
these,  23  were  reported  as  suffering  from  lepra  tuberculosa, 
33  from  lepra  anaesthetica,  and  45  from  lepra  mixta.  Trie 
most  important  lesion  in  lepra  tuberculosa  was  a  tubercu- 
lous episcleral  growth  which  usually  started  on  the  outer 
circumcorneal  region,  and  it  took  months  to  involve  the 
cornea,  while  the  pupil  became  irregular  and  showed  a 
tendency  to  be  dragged  towards  the  nodule.  The  average 
duration  of  these  cases  was  nine  years.  The  vision 
remained  remarkably  good,  and  in  5  only  was  it  much 
affected.  Lepra  anaesthetica  had  an  average  duration  ot 
fourteen  years ;  the  patients  were  older  and  the  disease 
lasted  longer,  one  patient  being  87  years  of  age,  and  he 
had  suffered  from  it  for  forty-five  years.  Most  of  the 
corneal  complications  were  due  to  lagophthalmos,  the 
result  of  facial  paralysis.  The  commonest  specific  lesions 
were  found  only  in  lepra  tuberculosa,  but  the  percentage 
was  small.    In  lepra  anaesthetica  there  was  no  primary 
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lesion  in  the  eyes.  The  few  cases  in  which  cataract  was 
noticed  did  not  give  a  higher  percentage  than  the  same 
class  of  people  in  Ceylon  generally.  He  gave  details  of 
17  typical  cases. 


PATHOGENESIS     OF     GLAUC03IA      AND     THE 
RATIONALE     OF    ITS     TREATMENT. 

By  Thomson  Henderson.  M.D., 

KottiQgiiar.i. 

[Abstract  ] 
This  was  a  preliminary  communication  on  the  subject. 
The  author  held  that  the  causal  factor  of  glaucoma  existed 
in  a  primary  obstruction  and  closure  of  the  pectinate  liga- 
ment, due  to  sclerosis  of  the  fiorous  structures  about  the 
filtration  area,  and  that  all  other  changes  were  secondary  to 
this.  He  then  described  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  parts  involved.  The  hindrance  to  the  aqueous  outflow 
did  not  arise  from  the  peripheral  anterior  synechia  so 
frequently  met  with  in  glaucoma,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  secondary  only,  but  it  was  caused  by  the  closure  of  the 
interspaces  of  the  pectinate  ligament  in  comequence  of 
the  fibrosis  of  the  cells  of  its  connective  tissue  stroma 
and  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  membrane  around 
these  fibrous  bundles  leading  to  the  endothelial  cells  being 
first  brought  into  contact,  and  then  welding  together  the 
fibrous  structures.  The  iris  in  addition  was  not  only  a 
diaphragm,  but  an  absorbing  surface  accessory  to  the 
pectinate  ligament,  and  when  the  latter  was  obstructed 
the  iris  had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  drainage.  When  the 
pupil  became  dilated,  its  area  became  lessened  and  the 
crypts  near  the  pupil  became  closed,  thus  the  blocking  0/ 
the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  was  a  consequence  of  the 
acute  iritic  oedema,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  glaucoma.  The 
oedema  of  the  Biliary  body  relaxed  tbe  suspensory  ligament, 
thus  allowing  the  kns  to  become  more  globular  and  con- 
sequently causing  shallowing  cf  the  anterior  chamber. 
By  modifications  in  these  processes,  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic  glaucoma  were  explained.  The  reasons  why 
myotics  caused  diminution  in  tension  was  because  the 
crypts  en  the  surface  of  the  his  became  open  and  the 
aqueous  was  able  to  find  its  way  out,  mydriatics  did  the 
reverse  of  this.  After  an  iridectomy,  the  stump  of  the 
iris  showed  no  signs  of  healing,  and  even  years  afterwards 
the  appearance  of  the  cut  edges  was  as  if  the  operation 
had  been  done  po-t  mortem.  Thus  the  operation  opened 
up  permanent  channels  by  which  the  fluid  could  drain 
away,  and  this  would  always  be  effective  unless  the  iris 
tissue  were  too  atrophied  and  degenerated. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Pahsons  (London) thought  that  perhaps 
too  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  absorptive  function  of 
the  iris  in  this  theory.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
ligamentum  peetinatum  was  thickened  and  compressed  in 
many  of  these  cases,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  this  was 
a  primary  cause  of  glaucoma  and  not  rather  a  secondary 
phenomenon.  Suggestions  of  this  nature  were  chiefly 
important  as  affording  hypotheses  for  experimental  in- 
vestigations, by  which  alone  Mr.  Parsons  thought  the 
pathogenesis  of  primary  glaucoma  would  be  elucidated. 


PROLAPSE    Or   THE    IRIS    IN    SI3IPLE 

CATAIiU'i    EXTRACTION 

By  A.  C.  Roper,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Exetev). 

Surgeon  to  the  Exeter  Eye  Infirmary. 
[Abstract.] 
Mr.  Roper  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  and  said  that  at 
the  Exeter  Eye  Infirmary  it  had  been  the  practice  for 
thirty  years  to  do  the  einiple  operation  and  only  to  do  the 
iridectomy  in  exceptional  cases.  The  late  Mr.  Bankart, 
whom  he  (Mr.  Roper)  succeeded,  was  an  unswerving 
champion  of  the  simple  operation.  He  described  the 
operation  as  he  usually  performed  it,  and  said  that  if  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  prolapse  of  the  iris  took  place  and 
was  extensive  he  should  remove  it,  but  that  if  it  were  only 
Might  he  should  leave  the  cure  to  Nature,  and  possibly 
excise  the  cyetoid  scar  later  if  it  were  causing  irritation. 


He  described  a  typical  case,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  no 
case  of  irido-cyclitis  or  suppurative  Infection  following  a 
prolapse. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Dbverecx  Marshall  (London)  said  that  the 
simple  operation  for  cataract  extraction  was  frequently 
now  performed  at  Moorfielda.  One  or  two  of  the  staff 
seldom  did  the  combined  operation,  and  he  himself  more 
often  than  not  extracted  the  lens  through  the  intact  pupil. 
He,  however,  would  never  leave  an  iris  unless  it  went  back 
perfectly,  as  such  cases  nearly  always  prolapsed  within  a 
few  hours,  and  unless  be  felt  pretty  certain  that  it  would 
keep  in  place ;  he  always  did  an  iridectomy  before  finishing 
the  operation.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  however,  an 
occasional  prolapse  did  take  place.  What  he  considered 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  simple  operation  was  the 
fact  that  capsule  was  far  less  likely  to  get  drawn  up  in  the 
wound  as  the  replacing  of  the  iris  swept  all  such  tags  back 
and  kept  them  free  from  the  wound. 

Dr.  Hill  Griffith  (Manchester)  asked,  with  reference 
to  the  I  results,  whether  Mr.  Roper  actually  measured  the 
distance?  He  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Royal  Eye 
Hospital  had  practically  all  returned  to  the  combined 
operation. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Coulter  (Newport,  Mon.)  had  always  seen  less 
prolapse  after  peripheral  incisions  than  after  those  which 
were  in  the  cornea.  He  had  no  recollection  cf  having 
seen  late  prolapses,  but  would  prefer  to  excise  them  as 
S9on  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brewerton  (London)  considered  that  the  late  date — 
seventh  and  ninth  day — that  prolapse  of  the  iris  occurred 
was  most  extraordinary.  Mr.  Roper  was  hardly  fair  to  him- 
self to  include  in  iris  prolapse  cases  in  which  the  iris  was 
merely  agglutinated  to  the  back  of  the  wound.  The  chief 
danger  from  prolapse  of  the  iris  was  that  lens  capsule  was 
commonly  also  prolapsed ;  the  absence  of  serious  conse- 
quences in  the  list  of  cases  reported  waB  remarkable,  as 
probably  prolapse  of  the  iris  after  extraction  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  sources  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia.  He 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Roper  only  one  question :  What 
would  he  do  to  a  patient  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  eye 
Buffering  from  cataract  ? 

Mr.  J.  Elliot  Square  (Plymouth)  thought  that  they 
should  all  occasionally  perform  the  siuple  operation,  even 
though  they  generally  extracted  with  an  iridectomy,  for 
cosmetic  if  not  for  other  reasons.  A  lady  with  a  very 
light-blue  iris  moving  much  in  society  would  not  care 
to  go  about  the  world  with  a  large  coloboma. 

Mr.  Roper,  in  reply,  reaffirmed  the  statement  at  the  end 
of  his  paper  that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  sympathetic 
iridocyclitis  following  6itnple  extraction,  though  he  had 
seen  maDy  cases  of  prolapse.  He  had  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  at  the  Eye  Infirmary,  and  during  that  time 
nearly  500  cases  of  extraction,  most  of  l hem  simple,  would 
have  passed  under  his  observation  for  testing  or  some 
other  reason — cases  done  by  Mr.  Bankart,  the  President 
of  the  Section,  or  by  himself.  What  interested  him  most 
was  the  generally -expressed  criticism  en  the  incision 
which  he  practised,  and  which,  in  his  hands,  as  in 
Mr.  Bankart's,  certainly  gave  better  results  than  the 
peripheral  one.  He  did  not  suppose  that  any  one  present 
would  alter  their  incision  on  account  of  what  he  had 
stated,  and  he  was  quite  unconvinced  by  what  had  fallen 
from  other  speakers.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  astig- 
matism which  his  cases  bad,  it  was  generally  frcm  1  D. 
to  2  D.,  an  average  of  1.5  D.,  and  almost  invariably  in  an 
axis  of  1503  downwards  and  outwards.  In  a  number 
of  the  country  cases  it  was  not  worth  correcting. 
Mr.  Brewerton  had  asked  him  what  he  would  do  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  with  only  one  eye.  He  had  had  such  a 
case  two  or  three  years  ago,  where  the  other  eye  had  been 
excised,  snd  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  and  did 
the  simple  operation.  On  the  filth  night  the  struggles 
occasioned  by  a  nightmare  caused  a  prolapse,  which  was 
excised  the  next  day.  The  case  was  discharged  with 
V.=",  and  was  so  tabulated  in  the  figures  before  the 
meeting ;  but  she  came  up  a  fortnight  ago,  having  lost 
her  spectacles,  and  he  found  that  she  read  every  letter 
of  J-.  Were  his  figures,  which  were  made  up  to  last 
April,  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  he  would  have  3  cases  of 
:  following  prolapse  instead  of  1,  and  1  esse  less  in  the  % 
column  (that  is,  about  20  per  cent,  of  f  and  14  per 
cent,  of  }). 
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RETROPHARYNGEAL  AB3CES3. 
As  one  who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,  I 
read  with  pleasuro  Dr.  Plnches's  article  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  September  28th.  In  a  paper  which 
•I  published  in  the  Middlesex  Honpital  Journal  of  March, 
1906,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  commonest  cause  of 
retropharyngeal  abscess  was  suppuration;of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  retropharyngeal  tissue,  which  might  be 
septic  or  tuberculous,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
that  as  a  sequel  of  spinal  caries  it  was  much  more  rare. 

Waterhouse  points  out  that  the  retropharyngeal  gland 
belongs  to  a  group  which  is  active  duriDg  infancy,  but 
undergoes  spontaneous  atrophy  towards  the  close  of  that 
period.  He  says  they  are  rarely  met  with  after  the  third 
year.  In  a  case  In  which  I  operated  at  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  March,  1905,  by  an  ex- 
ternal incision,  I  failed  to  find  pus,  but,  on  making  a  freer 
•opening,  was  enabled  to  remove  a  glandular  mass  which 
was  caeeating  in  the  centre. 

1  stated  in  that  paper  that  the  most  feasible  explana- 
tion appeared  to  me  to  be,  that  from  septic  conditions  of 
the  nasopharynx  the  glands  became  infected  and  sup- 
purated, but  by  the  time  the  cases  were  seen  and  operated 
on  the  glands  had  completely  broken  down,  and  therefore 
their  exact  nature  was  not  usually  determined.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  explains  many  of  the  points  noted  by  Dr. 
Pinches  and  others  ;  for  example,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Waugh  that  in  his  experience  cases  of  retropharyngeal 
abscesses  are  unknown  in  children  who  had  previously 
had  the  tonsils  removed.  This,  according  to  the  glan- 
dular theory,  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  tonsillotomy 
is  not  usually  done  before  the  age  of  3  years,  and  at  that 
time  the  glands  have  atrophied.  Again,  Dr.  Pinches 
says  : 

It  has  been  held  that  the  organisms  obtain  an  entrance  by 
means  of  some  abrasion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  this 
abrasion  b3ing  due  lo  trauma  caused  by  a  fish  bone,  a  small 
pointed  fragment  of  bone,  very  hot  liquids,  etc.,  but  although 
these  must  bs  regarded  as  certain  causative  agents  of  the  cond  i  ■ 
tinn,  it  seems  that  in  most  cases  it  results  from  inllammatory 
affections  of  tonsils,  etc. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  that  if  these  abscesses  are 
most  frequent,  as  Dr.  Pinches  asserts  earlier  in  his  paper, 
in  the  first  year  of  life,  most  of  the  causes  of  trauma  given 
are  out  of  the  question  ;  if  the  anatomists  are  correct  that 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life  there  is  a  retro- 
pharyngeal gland  or  glands  receiving  lymphatics  from  the 
naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  then  no  abrasion 
would  be  required,  but  any  septic  condition  of  naso- 
pharynx would  cause  a  lymphangitis  followed  by  adenitis, 
and,  if  the  poison  was  acute  enough,  suppuration. 

Dr.  Pinches  says  that  the  statement  that  the  suppuration 
is  due  to  breaking  down  of  lymphatic  glands  is  extremely 
doubtful,  because  the  abscf  as  Is  usually  lateral  In  position. 
In  my  case,  however,  the  swelling  was  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line,  and  yet  it  was  proved  by  operation  to  be 
glandular.  The  lateral  position  of  the  abscess,  therefore, 
cannot  exclude  glandular  origin.  In  conclusion,  may  1 
ask,  is  it  not  lime  for  the  textbooks  on  surgery  to  recog- 
nize that  the  common  cause  of  retropharyngeal  abscess  is 
not  cervical  caries  but  septic  conditions  ol  the  naso- 
pharynx ?  During  the  last  lew  years  I  have  seen  six  cases 
of  retropharj  ngeal  abscess  due  to  the  latter  cause  and  not 
one  due  to  caries. 

W.  H.  Viokery. 

Consulting  Surgeou  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  Newcastle- on-Tync. 


CHEIRO-POMPHOLYX  FOLLOWING}  PARTURITION. 
I  lately  saw  a  case  of  ehtiro-pompholyx  in  a  young 
woman  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  her  third 
confinement.  She  told  me  that  about  the  same  time  after 
each  of  her  confinements  she  had  had  a  similar  attack.  I 
havenot  before  noticed  a  case  in  connexion  with  parturition, 
and  think  it  may  perr>ap3  be  worth  noting.  The  con- 
nexion is  not  quite  clear.  If  due  to  lowered  vitality  cne 
would  expect  her  to  develop  it  after  influenza,  for  instarce, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

DOTJOLAS   MACDONOGH, 
Osborne  House  Park,  N.  L.R.C.P.  and  S„  D.P.H. 


TWO  CASKS  OF  UMBILICAL  FISTULA. 
The  two  following  cases  occurred  in  my  practice  at  the 
same  time: 

A  girl,  aged  5  years,  suffered  from  tuberculous  ulceration 
of  the  intestine.  Some  time  before  her  death  the  umbilicus 
became  red  and  painful ;  for  the  relief  ol  the  pain  her 
mother  applied  linseed  poultices.  This  caused  the  surface 
to  become  broken  and  there  escaped  a  large  quantity  of 
faeces,  and  the  fistula  which  formed  kept  open  till  her 
death.  The  ulcer  had  evidently  become  adherent  to  the 
omentum  and  peritoneal  wall,  and  finally  perforated 
externally. 

A  man,  aged  36,  was  the  subject  of  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  with  much  dropsy  of  legs,  pleural 
and  peritoneal  cavities.  He  had  been  tapped  many  times 
during  the  period  of  two  years  in  which  he  was  under  my 
care.  A  month  before  he  died,  although  the  abdomen  was 
not  very  distended  with  fluid,  the  umbilicus  became 
inflamed  and  bulging,  and  finally  the  tissues  gave  way, 
and  he  parted  with  4  quarts  of  ordinary  ascitic  fluid. 
This  opening  did  not  close,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  for  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  and  obviated  the 
necessity  for  further  tapping. 

Knutsford,  Cheshire.  FORBES   JAS.  ALEXANDER. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF  LONDON. 

J.  K.  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  President,  in  the 

Chair. 

Monday,  October  SSth,  1907. 

Femoral  Hernia  and  the  Bladder. 
Mr  J.  D.  Malcolm,  in  describing  a  case  of  injury  of  the 
bladder  and  one  of  exposure  of  the  same  organ  and  many 
operations  for  femoral  hernia,  quoted  statistics  from 
Moynihan  and  also  from  Anainn,showiDg  that  as  a  complica- 
tion of  hernia  eystocele  had  been  identified  more  often  in 
connexion  with  inguinal  hernias  than  femoral,  but  that  in 
women  it  was  more  likely  to  be  encountered  In  cases  of 
the  latter  form  of  hernia.  There  were  three  varieties  : 
Intraperitoneal,  in  which  a  part  of  the  bladder  was  within 
a  peritoneal  sac;  extraperitoneal,  in  which  it  protruded 
uncovered  by  peritoneum;  and  paraperitoneal,  in  which 
it  was  dragged  outwards  at  the  side  of  a  sac  which  was 
partly  formed  by  peritoneum  covering  the  wall  of  the 
bladder.  Mr.  Moynihan  had  also  referred  to  a  form 
described  by  Hermes  as  operative  eystocele,  in  which  the 
bladder  was  pulled  into  the  canal  in  the  course  of  surgical 
treatment  and  was  thus  exposed  to  injury.  Both  Mr. 
Malcolm's  cases  were  of  the  last  kind  and  in  each  case  the 
rupture  was  through  the  right  crural  canal  of  a  young 
woman.  In  the  first  case,  in  which  the  bladder  was 
wounded,  although  the  canal  was  very  open,  he  had 
difficulty  in  finding  the  sac.  On  operation  something 
intervened  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  unusually 
thick  layer  of  subperitoneal  .  fat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  the  bladder.  The  patient  had  passed  urine 
immediately  before  the  operation,  and  no  escape  of  urine 
from  the  wound  was  noticed.  It  might  be  thought  that 
an  incision  through  the  bladder  wall  should  expose  an 
easily-observed  cavity.  It  did  appear  at  one  time  that  a 
cavity  had  been  opened  and  a  probe  was  used,  but,  as  be 
expected  it  to  enter  the  peritoneal  sac,  he  pushed  it 
upwards  and  outwards,  and  so  failed  to  recognize  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Again,  they  might  expect  that  a  firm 
structure  like  that  of  the  bladder  wall  would  command 
attt  ntion  ;  but  in  his  second  case,  when  he  examined  the 
parts,  knowing  exactly  what  they  were,  the  bladder  wall 
was  so  Boft  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  detection 
by  touch.  In  the  first  case,  not  being  able  to  define 
the  parts,  he  aeked  the  anaesthetist  to  allow  the  patient 
to  become  subconscious,  so  that  she  would  strain.  A 
hernia  then  descended  to  the  outer  side  of  the  tissue 
which  he  had  been  cutting,  and  pressure  sent  it 
back  with  a  characteristic  gurgle.  In  the  first 
case,  some  five  hours  after  operation,  the  bladder 
was  found  full  of  bright  red  fluid,  and  he  imme- 
diately recognized  that  the  structure  which  had 
puzzled  him  so  much  duriDg  the  operation  must  have 
been  the  bladder,  and  that  it  was  wounded.  As  soon  as 
possible  the  abdomen  was  explored  through  the  middle 
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line,  but  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  shot  off  from  the 
groin  wound,  and  therefore  the  second  Incision  was  at 
once  closed.  The  wound  in  the  groin  was  then  opened 
up,  and  the  exposed  parts,  including  the  bladder,  which 
had  been  freely  opened,  were  thoroughly  washed  with  a 
weak  antiseptic  solution.  In  arranging  for  drainage,  he 
discovered  that  the  ligatures  around  the  base  of  the 
hernial  sac  had  been  displaced  by  the  manipulations  and 
that  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  had  become  continuous 
with  that  of  the  lateral  wound.  The  incision  in  the 
middle  line  was  therefore  reopened,  an  injury  to  the 
bladder,  over  1  in.  long,  was  found  and  repaired  in  layers 
by  means  of  catgut  sutures,  and  the  peritoneum 
was  adjusted  with  silk  Lembert  sutures.  Both 
cases  eventually  made  a  good  recovery.  No 
description  that  he  had  seen  Indicated  how  very  soft 
and  easily  overlooked  the  bladder  wall  might  be,  and  he 
would  urge  that  point  strongly  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  had  not  met  with  the  complication  under 
consideration.  An  important  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
his  first  case  was  that  the  surgeon,  in  undertaking  a 
second  operation  for  the  treatment  of  an  accidentally- 
wounded  bladder,  ought  to  assure  himself  that  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  closed  after  as  well  as  before  the 
local  condition  was  treated.  The  ligature  on  the  base  of 
a  hernial  sac  was  not  applied  with  a  view  to  its  with- 
standing much  manipulation  or  distension  of  the  wound  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  fortunately  discovered  that  the  neces- 
sary treatment  at  the  second  operation  had  displaced 
that  ligature  in  the  case  in  which  he  wounded  the  bladder, 
it  was  practically  certain  that  the  patient  would  have  lost 
her  life. 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen  described  a  case  of  the  same  order, 
operation  being  undertaken  for  the  radical  treatment  of  a 
reducible  femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side  in  a  woman. 
At  operation  the  wall  of  the  sac  was  found  to  be  thick.  It 
was  opened  and  observed  to  be  empty.  Having  found  the 
neck,  Mr.  Owen  passed  the  tip  of  his  right  Index  finger 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  whilst  his  house-  surgeon  tied  the 
neck  with  a  trustworthy  silk  suture.  He  then  closed  the 
femoral  ring,  which  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across, 
by  a  strong  silk  stitch,  which  he  passed  by  a  small 
aneurysm  needle.  The  patient  died  on  the  second 
day  after  the  operation,  blood  meanwhile  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the  bladder.  The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  there  had  been  a  leakage  of 
blood  into  the  peritoneum  lining  the  pelvis,  and  that 
the  bladder,  which  was  large  and  thin  and  flabby,  was 
spread  out  on  either  side  against  the  front  wall  of  the 
pelvis  to  within  j  in.  of  the  femora!  rings;  It  was  seep, 
too,  that  a  small  piece  of  it  had  been  caught  in  the  liga- 
ture which  had  been  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
There  was  a  ragged  opening  in  the  part  of  the  bladder 
winch  was  nearest  to  the  right  femoral  opening,  and  the 
loop  of  ligature,  which  had  evidently  been  placed  on  the 
sac  and  also  upon  the  small  pouch  of  the  bladder,  had 
parted  company  from  them  and  was  lying  fiee  near  tbe 
femoral  ring.  The  parietal  peritoneum  was  oeculiarly 
loose,  and  that  fact,  together  with  the  large  size  of  the 
bladder  made  an  accident  peculiarly  easy. 

Mr.  Lanoton  said  that  out  of  the  250,000  cases  of 
hernia  he  had  seen  in  th-3  last  forty-three  years  lie  had 
come  across  one  case  in  which  he  had  unwittingly  made  a 
small  aperture  into  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  from  which 
a  small  amount  of  urine  escaped.  He  recognized  what 
had  happened  and  closed  the  aperture. 

Mr.  Barker  said  he  had  a  case  of  crural  hernia  of  the 
bladder,  but  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  and  the  organ 
was  returned. 

Mr.  Watson  described  a  case  similar  to  that  recorded 
by  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  junior,  said  that  in  operat- 
ing for  femoral  hernia  any  abnormal  thickening  on  the 
inner  side  should  always  raise  the  suspicion  that  it  might 
be  a  protrusion  of  the  bladder. 

Mr.  Warrkn  Low  referring  to  the  postmortem  examina- 
tion made  on  Mr.  Owen's  case  considered  that  the  ligature 
was  lying  loose  because  it  had  been  pulled  away  by  the 
muscular  structure  in  the  bladder  wall. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Curtis  exhibited  a  set  of  diagrams  explanatory 
of  the  condition. 

Mr-  Carlkss  described  a  case  in  which  he  had  wounded 
the  bladder  and  had  operated  a  second  time  because  blood 
naa  been  drawn  oil  by  the  ca'heter,  the  abdomen  was  dis- 


tended, the  temperature  was  up  and  the  pulse  was  running. 
He  reopened  the  wound  and  made  an  incision  to  the 
middle  line  dividing  Poupart's  ligament  and  found  a  gap 
In  the  bladder  wall  which  he  repaired.  He  also  found 
that  the  ligature  of  the  sac  was  loose,  due,  he  thought,  to 
the  pressure  of  the  urine. 

After  Mr.  Kellook  had  pointed  out  how  necessary  it 
was  to  exercise  care  because  it  had  been  shown  that  an 
ovary,  the  broad  ligament,  the  caecum  and  the  bladder- 
might  be  found  in  the  sac  of  a  hernia,  Mr.  Malcolm  anr> 
Mr.  Owen  replied. 

LIVERPOOL   3IEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

F.    T.    Paul,    F.R.C.S.,  President,    in   the    Chair.. 
Thursday,  October  2J,th,  1907. 
Cases  and  Specimens. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Warrington  gave  an  account  of  the  clinical 
features  of  a  patient  suffering  from  Acute  Hodykin's  disease 
who  died  within  two  months  of  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
The  spleen  was  considerably  enlarged,  the  glands    only 
slightly  so.    There  was  high  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  marked 
anaemia,    and   violent   delirium    preceded    death.      The 
microscopic  examination  of  the  glands  showed  the  typical 
structure  of  lymphadenoma  as  described  in  the  writings 
of  Reed,  Andrews,  and  others. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Murray  related  two  oases  of  Extroverted 
bladder,  in  which  he  had  transplanted  the  uterus  Into  the 
rectum.  In  one  of  the  cases  he  had,  ten  years  previously, 
performed  a  plastic  operation  whereby  an  adequate 
covering  for  the  exposed  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder- 
had  been  made,  but  as  the  absence  of  a  sphincter  to  the 
bladder  rendered  the  patient's  life  miserable,  it  was 
decided  to  transplant  the  ureters  Into  the  rectum.  The 
patient  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation  from 
ascending  ureteral  infection.  In  a  second  case  a  similar 
operation  was  performed  with  some  success.  After  opera- 
tion the  patient,  a  child  of  4i  years  of  age,  was  able  to 
retain  his  urine  for  4i  hours.  For  two  months  all  the 
urine  was  discharged  into  the  rectum,  but  recently  urine 
had  escaped  anteriorly  from  the  right  ureteral  surface  o! 
the  bladder.  These  cases  were  brought  forward  to 
emphasize  the  high  rate  of  mortality  following  upon  such 
operations,  which  he  thought  probably  amounted  to  50 
per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dun  agreed  with  Mr.  Murray  that  the  rate  oJ 
mortality  following  implantation  of  the  ureters  into  the 
rectum  or  sigmoid  flexure  was  a  very  high  one.  Of  his 
two  cases,  one  patient  died  of  shock  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation  ;  the  other  patient  lived  two  years  and 
then  died  of  diphtheria.  The  child  was  only  7  yeara  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  could  then  hold  his  water  for 
an  hour.  In  a  third  case  of  extroversion  the  speaker  ha> 
performed  the  first  part  of  Lilienthal's  operation,  but  this 
had  resulted  in  the  patient's  death.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dun 
reported  a  case  of  Uric  acid  calculus  successfully  removed 
by  operation  from  a  child  6  years  old.  The  symptome 
had  been  indefinite — slight  pain  in  the  bypogastrium  and 
I  haematuria.  These  symptoms  were  not  aggravated  by 
movement.  While  under  observation  the  haematuria  was 
so  slight  that  it  could  only  be  detected  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  urine.  There  was  no  enlargement  ot 
the  aflected  kidney.  An  j:  ray  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 
Thurstan  Holland  very  clearly  demonstrated  a  calculus 
In  the  right  kidney.  Mr.  Dun  drew  attention  to  the  rarity 
of  this  condition  in  children,  and  to  the  indefinite  nature 
of  the  symptoms  In  the  case  under  consideration.  He 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  radiography  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis. 

The  Personal  Factor  in  Diet. 

Dr.  Chas.  J.  Macalister  read  a  paper  on  the  Personal 
Factor  in  Diet,  in  which  he  commented  upon  the  great 
variations  which  existed  In  the  dietetic  requirements  of 
individuals.  He  referred  to  his  experiences  among  the- 
boys  of  a  large  industrial  school,  and  pointed  out  that 
collective  dieting,  although  suitable  enough  for  tin 
majority,  proved  that  there  was  a  small  minority  of 
people  who  could  not  live  healthily  on  conventional  lines. 
Having  spoken,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  danger  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  what  was  good  for  all 
humanity  because  a  few  people  thrived  on  some- 
specialized  lines  of  diet,  he  pointed  to  the  frequency 
with  which  metabolic  diseases  occurred,  and  that  in  many 
cases  they  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  foods  which 
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although  suitable  for  people  having  perfect  metabolic 
capabilities,  were  harmful  to  those  in  whom  they  were 
'Imperfect.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  complex  and 
mixed  character  of  the  human  diet,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  required  by 
different  people  varied  considerably,  some  needing  much 
meat,  othyis  very  little,  and  that  there  were  some  who 
should  not  talie  any  at  all.  With  reference  to  these  latter, 
he  mentioned  a  case  which  had  come  to  his  notice 
two  years  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  by  instinct  and 
habit  was  a  pure  vegetable  feeder,  and  in  whom  there  was 
a  well-marked  pair  of  adventitious  mammillae.  He  was  a 
strong,  athletic  man.  a  paitlcularly  fine  swimmer,  and  full 
of  physical  and  mental  energy,  and  he  certainly  thrived 
and  still  throve  without  taking  any  flesh  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  polythelia,  together  with  the  metabolic  pecu- 
liarity present  in  this  case,  had  suggested  to  Dr.  Macalister 
the  possibility  of  a  reversion  to  some  ancestral  type  of 
vegetable  feeder  which  might  be  present  in  this  and 
kindred  cases.  He  referred  to  the  normal  condition  of 
polythelia  present  in  the  embryo,  and  to  the  possibility 
that  Its  persistence  might  be  associated  with  other  deve- 
lopmental peculiarities,  rendering  the  individual  different 
In  his  metabolic  powers  from  those  in  whom  more  perfect 
conditions  had  been  attained  to.  He  thought  the  appendix 
was  another  vestigial  organ,  functionless  in  the  wholly 
developed,  but  possibly  useful  to  those  perhaps  less 
perfect  people  in  whom  it  was  long  and  well  developed, 
sometimes  resembling  the  organ  as  seen  in  the  herbivorous 
anthropoid  apes,  and  he  suggested  that  some  cases  of 
appendicitis  might  result  from  the  constant  introduction 
of  unsuitable  fuel  into  the  farnace  of  the  economy. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Bradsbaw  said  that  the  theory  that  special 
idiosyncrasies  in  diet  might  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  development  was  quite  new,  and  he  was  not  prepared 
to  discuss  it.  The  practical  outcome  of  the  paper  was  to 
confirm  the  adage,  "  What  was  one  man's  meat  was 
another  man's  poison."  The  accepted  views  on  dietary 
were  not  satisfactory.  The  physician  who  laid  down 
rules  for  diet  was  too  apt  to  be  guided  by  his  own  likes 
and  dislikes.  Chittenden's  experiments  to  show  that  the 
accepted  minimum  of  food  was  too  high  was  confirmed  by 
clinical  observation.  He  quoted  the  case  of  an  elderly 
lady  with  pyloric  stenosis  who  was  liable  to  kinking 
whenever  the  stomach  was  distended.  Tor  the  past  six 
years  she  had  lived  on  about  a  pint  of  liquid  food  a  day, 
r.vith  the  addition  of  a  few  biscuits,  and  had  maintained 
her  nutrition,  and  was  able  to  take  gentle  exercise. 

Dr.  W.  Cartes  remarked  that  the  differences  in  the 
constitutional  build  of  men  were  recognized  by  the  older 
physicians,  who  classified  them  into  bilious,  phlegmatic, 
nervous,  sanguinary,  etc.,  and  treated  them  both  dietetic- 
ally  and  medically  according  to  the  subdivision  into  which 
they  ranked  them.  Dr.  Macalister,  in  his  interesting  and 
suggestive  paper,  had  given  an  indication  of  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  reliable  and  scientific  basis  for  a  more 
correct  classification.  He  drew  attention  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  North,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  late  Sir  J.  Burden- Sanderson.  Mr. 
North  said  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  machine  which  had  a 
marvellous  power  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  work  put 
upon  it,  which  rendered  the  problem  so  complicated  that 
the  hope 'of  finding  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
observed  was  somewhat  distant.  One  man  would  do  an 
amount  of  work  upon  a  given  diet  which  to  another  man 
would  be  simply  impossible.  If  the  signs  given  by  Dr. 
Macalister  as  possibly  indicating  a  partial  reversion  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  evolution  were  found,  on  further  investiga- 
tion, to  be  reliable,  we  should  have  a  valuable  clue  for  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  many  cases. 
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Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section. 
At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Therapeutical  and 
Pharmacological  Section  on  October  22nd,  Dr.  Burton 
Brown,  the  President,  having  given  an  account  of  the 
defunct  Therapeutical  Society,  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison 
opened  a  discussion  on  the  scientific  treatment  of 
dyspepsia,  and  emphasized  In  particular  the  need  for  more 
accurate  classification  of  cases  of  dyspepsia,  if  progress 
was  to  be  made.  In  his  opinion,  although  diet  was  of  use 
in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  the  most  efficient  means 
was  to  be  found  in  drugs,  especially  bismuth  and  the 


alkalies.  Terments  he  seldom  prescribed.  The  most 
difficult  cans  to  trfatwere  those  where  there  was  motor 
insufficiency  ;  cf  the  benefit  of  tltctrical  treatment  he  was 
still  doubtful. 

Nottingham  Medico-Chiruroical  Society.  —  At  a 
meeting  on  October  16th,  the  first  of  the  session,  Dr. 
L  W.  Marshall,  President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  H.  Ash  is  v 
(Manchester)  read  an  address  on  some  cases  of  unexplained 
fever  in  Infants  and  children.  Pointing  out  that  feverish 
attacks  in  childhood  presented  a  perfect  mosaic  of 
characters  of  which  no  two  patterns  were  exactly  alike,  he 
suggested  that  many  cases  of  the  type  under  discussion 
were  really  due  to  bacterial  action ;  bacteria  produced 
toxins  and  toxaemia,  and  this  led  to  increased  metabolism 
and  pyrexia.  When  convulsions  occurred  the  tetanic 
contractions  added  to  the  temperature.  Some  cases  of 
fever  in  Infants  ran  a  course  of  fourteen  days  or  more,  and 
were  accompanied  by  indefinite  gastro- Intestinal  sym- 
ptoms, such  as  slimy  stools.  Such  cases  were  probably 
due  to  the  Bacillm  coli  taking  on  bad  ways,  and  giving 
rise  to  toxins  which  were  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
tract.  Cases  occurred  similar  to  those  described  by  Holt 
of  New  York  and  Dr.  John  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  where 
pyuria  appeared  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and 
these  were  traceable  to  a  "  coli-pyelitis  "  or  "  coil-cystitis." 
The  urine  was  slightly  cloudy,  strongly  acid  when  passed, 
and  free  from  albumen.  On  standing  it  became  alkaline, 
thus  arresting  growth  of  the  B.  coli  in  it.  Such  cases 
occurred  practically  only  in  girls,  and  infection  took  place 
directly  by  the  urethra,  and  not  through  the  intestine. 
Obscure  feverish  attacks  in  older  children  were  sometimes 
associated  with  neurotic  conditions,  Others  had  been  put 
down  to  absorption  of  sugar  and  starch  toxins,  others  to 
uric  acid.  Others,  again,  were  found  to  have  gastric 
insufficiency  with  chronic  intestinal  catarrh,  and  Pfeiffer's 
"gland  fever"  was'due  to  passage  of  bacteria  from  the  naso- 
pharynx.   (This  address  will  shortly  be  published  in  full.) 

Chelsea  Clinical  Society.— At  the  opening  meeting 
on  October  22nd  Dr.  John  H,  Dauijer,  the  newly-elected 
President,  gave  an  address  on  Paying  Beds  in  London 
Hospitals.  London,  he  Eaid,  was  in  this  in  many  respects 
far  behind  the  United  States  and  many  of  our  Colonies. 
He  pleaded  strongly  for  the  adoption  of  three  important 
principles  in  this  country.  These  were :  (1)  That  no 
hospital  should  be  without  its  wards  for  the  reception  cf 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  and  treat- 
ment, and  that  there  should  be  guaranteed  scales  of  payment. 
(2)  That  in  equity  and  common  justice  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, if  payment  was  obtained  from  patients  for  their 
maintenance  and  nursing,  then  also  a  proportionate  charge 
should  be  made  to  them  for  medical  attendance.  (3)  That 
all  patients  in  the  paying  wards  should  have  the  right  of 
being  attended  and  operated  upon  by  their  own  or  any 
other  medical  man  they  may  select.  The  number 
of  patients  who  could  pay  from  £40  to  £200 
for  an  operation  was  extremely  limited,  while  the 
class  that  could  spend  from  £5  to  £20  was  enormous. 
The  fees  from  this  class  were  absolutely  lost  to  the  pro-  „ 
feeslon.  Unable  to  pay  the  fees  necessary  in  an  ordinary 
nursing  home,  they  all  drifted  to  the  hospital  and  were 
attended  for  nothing.  He  gave  a  full  account  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  at  the  British  Hospital  at  Buenos 
Aires,  and  also  at  the  General  Hospital  at  Winnipeg 
In  British  Columbia,  too,  the  principal  source  of  income, 
to  the  medical  men  was  derived  from  paying  patients  in 
the  public  hospitals,  where,  too,  the  major  part  of  their 
work  was  done.  The  London  hospitals,  on  the  other 
haDd,  as  at  present  conducted,  were  impoverishing  the 
medical  profession.  They  took  from  the  outside  practi- 
tioner his  patients,  and  handed  them  over  to  their  own 
staffs  to  attend  unpaid.  In  conclusion,  he  reiterated  his 
conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  governors 
and  supporters  of  London  hospitals  should  follow  the 
example  set  elsewhere,  and  (1)  permit  a  portion  of  each 
hospital  to  be  reserved  for  the  reception  of  paying  patients ; 
(2)  allow  the  medical  men  attending  such  patients  to 
accept  fees;  and  (3)  consent  that  patients  who  paid  In 
whole  or  part  for  their  maintenance  and  treatment  should 
be  entitled  to  select  their  medical  attendants.  These  con- 
cessions would  be  a  veritable  Magna  Charta  of  rights  and 
liberties  to  the  medical  profession  and  a  boon  to  the 
public.  Our  colonists  and  others  had  obtained  them,  so 
1  the  profession  in  England  should  strive  to  do  so  also. 
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THE  BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CODEX. 
The  publication  of  the  Britiih  Pharmaceutical  Codex1 
marks  a  new  departure  in  the  production  of  formularies  cf 
medicines.  Hitherto  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  been 
the  oaly  work  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country  "  by 
authority,"  and  the  many  useful  books  which  supplement 
its  information  possess  no  more  authority  than  they  can 
achieve  for  themselves  by  their  merits  and  the  extent  to 
wbich  they  make  themselves  indispensable.  The  present 
book,  however,  while  equally  unofficial  in  the  Eense  of 
having  no  statutory  authority  making  its  formulae  bind- 
ing on  compounders  of  medicines,  is  published  by  authority 
of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  repre- 
sents the  work  of  a  committee  of  experts  ;  it  is  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  it  should  carry  more  weight  than  the 
product  of  any  private  enterprise,  and  no  lees  so  that  it 
should  be  expected  to  reach  a  very  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  its 
information  and  the  care  with  which  its  formulae  have 
been  constructed  or  selected.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  production  of  the  back,1  and  now  that  it  has  appeared 
it  remains  to  consider  how  far  it  f alfils  justifiable  expecta- 
tions, and  what  features  it  possesses  that  may  commend  It 
to  the  medical  profession.  The  text  of  the  book  takes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  drugs  and  chemicals, 
with  formulae  for  ail  kinds  of  galenicals  grouped  under 
their  respective  headings  ;  the  general  plan  is  thus  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  number  of  formulae 
and  of  monographs  is  much  greater,  and  the  scope  of  the 
latter  wider,  than  in  the  official  book.  The  information 
given  with  regard  to  drugs  and  chemicals  Includes 
the  source,  the  physical  and  chemical  characters,  tesls  for 
genuineness  and  purity,  practical  notes  on  the  beet  forms  in 
which  the  substance  can  be  ordered  for  administration, 
and  a  brief  statement  of  its  therapeutical  uses,  and.  in 
many  cases,  of  its  exact  pharmacological  action.  The 
information  as  to  the  best  means  of  exhibiting  any  given 
drug  will  be  of  undoubted  value  to  the  preseriber,  who  is 
often  much  «t  a  loss  for  just  such  practical  hints  as  are 
here  given.  There  will  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  therapeutic  notes  in  seen  a 
work  ;  they  will  probably  be  found  convenient  by  medical 
men,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  condensed  form  in 
which  they  are  given  will  not  tempt  those  using  the  book 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes  to  wander  into  the  field  of 
prescribing.  The  fact  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Dixon,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology  at  King's  College,  London,  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  produced  the  book  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  both  reliable 
and  up  to  date.  The  galenical  formulae  include  not  only 
large  numbers  which  are  unofficial,  but  even  entire  classes 
unrepresented  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  such  as  elixirs, 
pastes,  compressed  tablets,  parogens,  etc. ;  most  prescribers 
are  in  the  habit  of  ordering  some  such  unofficial  prepara- 
tions, and  If  the  Codex  comes  to  be  accepted  as  the  autho- 
rity for  all  such  formulae  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  the 
uniformity  with  which  prescriptions  will  be  dispensed, 
while  many  useful  formulae  will  obtain  wider  application 
and  use  than  they  now  possess.  Prescribers  will  welcome 
the  appearance  of  practicable  non- proprietary  names  for 
many  substances  at  present  on  the  market  under  a  great 
variety  of  fancy  names',  each  one  the  property  of  a  particu- 
lar firm  ;  the  method  here  followed  is  to  describe  the  article 
under  the  name  which  is  introduced  for  general  use,  giving 
the  various  trade  names  in  a  footnote.  Thus,  hexa- 
methylene-tetramineappearsasformamine,  aname  that  can 
be  applied  to  aDy  one  of  the  eleven  proprielary  articles 
enumerated  in  the  footnote;  since  all  such  names  appear 
in  the  index  with  a  reference  to  the  monograph  on  the 
chemical  substance  which  they  represent,  every  assistance 
is  give  to  the  practitioner  who  wishes  to  prescribe  such  an 
article  without  demanding  the  product  of  a  particular 
maker.  The  pibltcatlon  of  the  Codex  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  important  fillet  in  promoting  that  uniformity  in  the 
composition  of  medicines  which  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  a  pharmacopoeia.  For  this  result  to 
be  realized  to  the  full  the  book  roust  of  course,  be 
'  Tlie  BriHuh  PnamnceuUeai  Cochs.  An  imperial  dispensatorv  for 
!';'"'  01  "»edir;il  i«j-»rtit.ionorn  and  pharmacists.  Uy  authority  of 
The  ei  ■■',',.'  .'J0  fbarmaceufral  Society  of  Great  Britain  T.oudon  : 
'Bmr,siV;\",;!vJS','icl>-  >937-  (MecfBw..  pp.  MM.  12s.  6d.)  • 
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employed  by  the  preseriber  as  wella?  the  pharmacist;  and 
the  comprehensive  and  practical  nature  of  its  contents  is 
such  that  probably,  most  meoical  men  will  desire  to 
possess  it. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
The  book  Mr,  Angus  Macnab  has  devoted  to  the  study  of 
various  forms  of  Ulceration  of  the  Corneu'  is  useful,  for  so 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  bacteriologists  in 
discriminating  the  various  forms  of  organisms  met  with 
in  corneal  and  conjunctival  diseases,  that  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  have  the  facts  clearly  and  concisely  stated  in  a 
single  volume.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  examina- 
tion of  the  cornea,  and  a  detailed  description  is  given  of 
the  methods  of  bacteriological  research  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid.  Simple  lesions  of  the  cornea  are  next 
described,  such  as  abrasions,  contusions,  and  foreign 
bodies  on  the  cornea  ;  th»  treatment  is  discussed,  and  it  is 
specially  insisted  that  ,;  cocaine  should  be  absolutely 
avoided";  this,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  well-known 
effect  it  has  of  destroying  the  corneal  epithelium, 
and  thus  favouring  the  sprtad  rather  than  the 
healing  of  these  lesions.  This,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  its  use  by  the  surgeon  to  anaesthetize 
the  cornea  previous  to  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  or 
in  the  performance  of  any  other  operation  on  the  eye. 
Ulcerations  due  to  the  pneumococcus  are  described  in 
Chapter  III,andafterthat  atypical  hypopyon  keratitis, due 
to  various  and  mixed  forms  of  organisms,  is  discussed, 
together  with  the  appropriate  treatment.  Diagrams  are 
given  of  certain  conditions,  among  them  being  the  ulcera- 
tion due  to  the  aspergillus.  Mooren's  ulcer,  or  rodent 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  has  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  then  follows 
a  description  of  bacillary  ulceration,  and  of  ulceration 
secondary  to  acute  conjunctivitis.  The  ordinary  phlyctenu- 
lar ulcer  is  termed  "  eczematous  ulcer,"  and  is  compared 
with  interstitial  or  parenchymatous  keratitis.  Chapter  IX 
deals  with  neuroparalytic  keratitis,  and  with  this  is  in- 
cluded keratomalacia  and  dendritic  ulcers;  no  special 
organism  has  as  yet  been  found  to  really  account  for  the 
latter.  Chapter  X  gives  a  list  of  the  common  organisms 
met  with  in  cases  of  corneal  ulceration,  whilst  the  last 
chapter  describes  the  operation  of  exchion  of  the  lacrymal 
sac,  Saemisch's  section,  and  the  method  of  removal  of 
material  from  an  ulcer  for  examination.  The  volume  is 
one  which  will  certainly  be  found  useful  by  ophthalmic 
surgeons,  and  well  describes  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  regarding  this  important  group  of  cases. 

The  Clinical  Use  of  Prisms  and  the  Dtcer.tring  of  Lcniesi 
are  subjects  about  which  a  good  deal  of  confusion  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many  ophthalmic  surgeons,  and  real 
gratitude  has  been  felt  by  many  for  the  small  book,  first 
published  eighteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Maddox.  It  has 
now  reached  the  fifth  edition,  and  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged.  It  contains  even  now  only  2C0 
pages.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  chapters  and  an 
appendix,  and  really  covers  all  the  ground  as  far  as  clinical 
work  goes.  The  chief  additions  are  due  to  descriptions  of 
new  instruments,  prism  vergers,  the  duant,  and  the  spirit 
level  prismeter,  and  a  new  method  of  measuring  hyper- 
phoria in  near  vision.  The  last  page  in  the  appendix  is 
termed  the  "Workman's  Page,"  and  it  is  introduced  to 
assist  the  optician  when  puzzled  by  the  diverse  methods 
of  prescribing  prisms  adopted  by  ophthalmic  surgeons. 
The  book  is  even  more  useful  than  its  prcdecetsors.  It  ia 
the  best  we  know  on  the  subject. 

Hartkidoe's  Refraction 5  is  a  book  which  every  student  of 
ophthalmology  knows,  and  if  imitation  is  the  sincere  st  form 
of  flattery,  the  author  may  feel  proud  that  since  his  work 
was  first  published  in  1884,  the  number  cf  books  which 
have  appeared  on  the  subject,  many  obviously  indifferent 
imitations  of  the  original,  is  phenomenal.  The  book  has 
now  run  to  fourteen  editions  in  twenty-three  years.  It  is> 
needless  to  say  more  than   that   the  present   edition    is 

>  Ulceration  of  the  Cornea.  By  Angus  Macrae,  B.A  .  M  B.,  Ch  B. 
F.R.C  S.  London  :  Baillure,  Xindall,  aDd  Cox.  1907.  (Demy  Svo 
pp.  S10  ;  20  illustrations.    &s  ) 

'  The  Clinical  in  of  I'usmxutitl  Hie  Derenlring  of  Lmiet,  Bv  Ernest  E. 
Maddox,  M  D..  P.R.C  8.En»  Fifth  edition.  Bristol:  Johu  Wright 
and  Co.  ;  and  London  :  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Ltd  1907.  (Cr.  fcvo, 
pp  217.    5s.  6d  ) 

•  Thr  Refraction  m 'the  Eye  By  Gustavus  llartridge,  F.R  C.S.  Four- 
teenth edition.  London  ;  J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1907.  (Cr.  8ro,  pp.  273. 
1C9  illustrations.    6s  ) 
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exactly  like  the  previous  ones,  except  that  certain  new 
matter  has  been  added  which  does  not  appreciably  alter 
the  size  or  appearance  of  the  volume.  No  one  who  wants 
to  have  a  standard  book  on  the  subject  can  do  better  than 
obtain  a  copy. 

The  Ojihthalmoscoye :  A  Manual  for  Students,"  by  G. 
Hartridge,  has  been  before  the  public  since  1891,  and 
although  perhaps  hardly  so  will  known  as  his  work  on 
refraction,  yet  it  is  a  book  which  well  fulfils  the  object 
with  which  it  has  b?en  written.  Books  on  this  subject 
have  been  multiplied  cwsiderably  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  this  is  one  of  the  early  ones,  and  has  held  its 
own  in  spite  of  much  competition.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  want  any  words  of  praise;  it  suffices  to  say  that  the 
present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  The  very 
small  amount  of  additional  matter  which  appears  enhances 
its  value  and  makes  it  more  complete.  It  contains 
numerous  diagrams  and  representations  of  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances,  some  of  which  are  coloured. 

A  small  book  on  Squint  Occurring  in  Children,"  by  Browne 
and  Stevenson,  is  an  essay  representing  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Browne  for  some  years  past,  and  ia,  as  he  states,  an 
expansion  of  an  address  delivered  by  him  bsfore  the 
Liverpool  Medical  Institution  in  1902.  It  treats  only  of 
concurrent  convergent  squint  in  childhood,  and  he  regards 
it  as  an  account  of  squint  reduced  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion. In  reading  through  the  essay  one  is  certainly  struck 
with  its  simplicity,  and  squint  itself  is  a  very  simple  matter 
if  the  book  gives  all  that  it  Is  necessary  to  know.  We  do  not 
think  that  its  value  is  great,  for  there  is  little  in  it  that  is 
not  known  to  junior  students,  and  could  as  well  be  arrived 
at  by  reading  a  textbook.  Appendix  II,  consisting  of  the 
after-history  of  squints  treated  without  operation,  is  the 
only  part  written  by  E.  Stevenson,  and  this  consists  of  but 
four  pages. 

A  British  edition,  bv  Mr.  Claud  Worth,  of  the  Manuxl 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  May  of  New 
York,  and  published  by  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox,  was 
noticed  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  June  16th, 
1906.  We  have  now  received  a  fifth  edition,  bearing  only 
Dr.  May'a  name  on  the  title  page,  and  published  in  New 
York."  In  the  preface,  which  is  duted  August  1st,  1907 
(the  volume  reached  us  early  in  the  same  month),  Dr.  May 
states  that  the  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  several  old 
illustrations  replaced  by  better,  and  one  new  plate  showing 
the  fundus  in  diabetic  retinitis  and  in  amaurotic  family 
idiocy  added.  The  book  is  of  handy  size  and  is  a  good 
textbook. 

Diseases  of  the  Eye,'  by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  is  anew 
book  intended  for  students.  It  is  arranged  carefully,  so 
as  to  lead  the  beginner  from  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  eye  to  the  more  important  diseases  to  which  it  is 
subject.  It  contains  654  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by 
upwards  of  300  cuts  and  plates,  those  showing  some  of 
the  more  important  ophthalmic  conditions  being  coloured. 
The  discussion  of  elementary  optics  and  physiological 
optics  is  more  elaborate  than  usual  in  such  a  textbook, 
but  the  author  is  convinced  that  the  true  appreciation  of 
these  things  "  is  the  only  sure  basis  of  correct  diagnosis 
and  successful  treatment;'  The  numerous  diagrams  and 
the  clear  way  in  which  the  text  is  written  make  these 
chapters  more  attractive  than  is  often  the  case.  A  very 
short  chapter  is  then  given  to  the  neurology  of  vision. 
The  second  section  consists  of  80  pages,  and  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  examination  of  the  eye.  The  third 
section,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
discusses  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  commencing  with  the 
conjunctiva,  taking  each  structure  of  the  eye  in 
succession.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  descriptions 
are  lucid  and  to  the  point,  while  the  illustrations,  both 
the    black-and-white    and    the    coloured,    are    excellent. 

''  The  Ophthalmoscope:  A  Manual  for  Students.  By  Gustavus  Hart- 
ridge.  F.R.C.S  Firth  edition.  London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill.  1907. 
(Cr  870.  pp.  167  :  63  illustrations  and  4  plates.    4s.) 

»  Souint.  By  E.  A.  Browne.  F.R.C.S  F.din.,  assisted  by  E.  Stevenson, 
M.D..  M.Ch.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  1S04,  (.Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  74  ;  5  illustrations.    2s.  6d.) 

»  Wm.  Wood  and  Co.,  pp.  4K  .  .-■'..  illustrations,  22  plates.     2  dols. 

>  Diseases  of  the  Eue.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners  By 
.T  Herbert  Parsons.  D.Sc.  M.B..  B.S..  F.R.C.S.  London:  J.  and  A. 
Churchill.    1907.    (Demy  8vo.  pp.  ST^.    10s.  6d.) 


There  is  a  somewhat  inadequate  paragraph  on  colour 
blindness;  but  possibly  the  author  thinks  that  the  exami- 
nation and  detection  of  this  condition  is  too  technical  to 
be  considered  fulJy  in  a  book  of  this  sort.  The  fourth 
section  deals  with  errors  of  refraction,  and  the  principles 
of  retinoscopy  are  fully  explained.  In  the  fifth  section 
disorders  of  motility  are  considered,  while  the  sixth 
section  describes  the  diseases  of  the  lids,  lacrymal 
apparatus,  and  orbit.  There  are  three  appendices ;  the 
first  describes  the  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
patient,  and  notes  in  a  systematic  manner  the  points  to 
be  observed  when  examining  the  eye.  The  second  consists 
of  therapeutic  nctes,  and  gives  formulae  for  various  appli- 
catiots  and  their  uses.  The  third  gives  the  requirements 
as  regards  vision  for  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the 
public  services.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  will  take 
its  place  among  the  best  textbooks  for  students. 

A  most  elaborate  book  on  Eye  Injuries  and  their  Treat- 
ment10 has  been  written  by  Dr.  Maitland  Ramsay  of 
Glasgow.  Although  it  consists  of  only  200  pages,  it  is 
a  large  book,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  contains 
25  plates,  most  of  which  are  coloured.  The  text  is  based 
on  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  connexion  with  a 
post-graduate  course,  and  were  at  the  time  published  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  various  medical  journals.  They  have 
now  been  rewritten  and  published  together.  They  are 
clinical  lectures,  and  theories  are  not  discussed  more  than 
is  necessary.  The  introductory  chapter  contains  a  general 
consideration  of  injuries,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
surgeon  is  to  examine  injured  eyes.  Plate  1  is  a 
very  fine  photogravure  illustrating  a  dissection  of  the 
orbit  to  show  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  structures 
in  it.  Plate  2  shows  the  organisms  met  with  in  the 
healthy  conjunctiva,  and  explains  the  precautions  taken 
for  the  prevention  of  ocular  sepsis.  After  this  is  a 
chapter  on  superficial  injuries,  with  a  coloured  plate 
showing  three  eyes  with  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  Each 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  particular  class  of  injuries,  and 
each  is  illustrated  by  several  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
conditions  described.  Plate  16  shows  Hirschberg's 
sr'eroscope,  while  the  next  shows  how  the  patient  and 
apparatus  are  arranged  in  order  to  take  an  x  ray  photo- 
graph. Plate  19  illustrates  the  method  of  localizing 
foreign  bodies  within  the  eye.  Chapter  X  deals 
with  ocular  therapeutics,  and  the  following  chapter  gives 
general  directions  regarding  eye  operations.  The  final 
chapter  consists  of  formulae  in  use  at  the  Glasgow 
Ophthalmic  Institute,  and  is  essentially  a  reprint  of  a 
hospital  pharmacopoeia,  directions  as  to  the  sort  of  cases 
for  which  each  of  the  remedies  is  used  being  added.  We 
know  of  no  other  book  on  the  subject  so  elaborately 
got  up,  and  although  it  embraces  but  a  small  part  of 
ophthalmic  surgery,  it  is  noEe  the  less  useful.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  to  learn  his  clinical  work  from  books 
altogether,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  volume  will 
assist  any  student  considerably. 

The  first  half  of  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  well-known  treatise  on  operations  on  the  eye,  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Czebmak  u  has  been  issued  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Anton  Elschnig,  o!  Prague ;  the 
second  half  of  the  first  volume,  together  with  the  second 
volume,  which  will  complete  the  work,  will,  the  publishers 
promise,  be  issued  this  autumn.  This  firBt  lasciculus  con- 
sists of  two  parts :  the  first,  general,  deals  with  instru- 
ments, asepsis,  the  preparation  of  the  patient,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  operating  room,  and  so  on.  It  contains  98 
illustrations.  The  second,  or  special  part,  is  devoted  to 
operations  on  the  lids,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  tear  ducts, 
and  contains  special  sections  on  the  operative  treatment 
of  trachoma  and  eymblepharon,  and  on  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies.  A  great  number  of  operations  are 
described,  and  the  illustrations,  which  in  this  part  number 
50,  really  elucidate  the  text.  The  treatise  is  very  syste- 
matically arranged.  It  appeals  to  specialists,  and  if  the 
standard  of  the  first  fasciculus  is  maintained  will  be 
indispensable  to  them. 

"Eyr  Injuries  and  their  Treatment.  By  A.  Maitland  Ramsay,  M.D. 
Glasgow:  lames  Maclehose  and  Sons.  1907.  (Boy.  8vo,  pp.  235  18s.) 
u  Czerjuak-Elschnig.  Die  Anocndritl  ichen  Ooerationen.  Zweite, 
verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Aullage.  Wien  :  Urban  and  Schwarzen- 
berg;  1  Band.  1  Hiilfte.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  326,  with  148  illustrations. 
M.10 :  price  ot  the  two  volumes  circa  M.40.) 
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HANDBOOKS  FOE  NVESES. 
The  number  of  books  specially  written  for  nnrses  is  so 
large  that  the  struggle  for  existence  among  them  must  be 
keen.  Accordingly,  the  appearance  of  a  ninth  edition  of 
the  Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses?'2  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Domyille, 
Surgeon  to  the  Loyal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  is 
evidently  a  case  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  The 
manual  is  a  small,  neat  volume,  which  can  easily  be 
carried  In  the  pocket  or  reticule,  but  this  small  size  is 
attained  by  a  careful  elimination  of  the  unessential.  Mr. 
Domville  has  not  even  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  the 
usual  preface  or  Introduction,  but  plunges  at  once  in 
medial  res  with  a  short,  pithy  dissertation  on  the  nurse's 
duties  as  regards  herself,  her  superiors,  and  her  fellow- 
nurses.  We  have  sought  in  vain  for  one  of  the  almost 
inevitable  platitudes  In  this  part.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is,  of  course,  taken  up  by  the  consideration  of  the  nurse's 
duty  to  her  patients,  under  the  headings  of  ordinary 
cases,  accidents  and  emergencies,  operations,  and  special 
cases,  and  the  most  minute  care  has  been  exercised  to 
omit  no  detail  with  which  a  thoroughly-trained  nurse 
ought  to  be  familiar.  The  appendix  contains  a  very 
complete  glossary  of  medical  terms,  further  instructions 
in  the  application  of  various  remedies,  sundry  tables,  and 
the  essentials  of  sick-room  cookery.  We  hope  a  future 
edition  will  contain  an  index  and  a  section  dealing  with 
the  nursing  of  infants  and  young  children  ;  but,  with 
these  exceptions,  the  book  is  a  model  of  completeness  and 
conciseness. 

Professor  Register's  book  on  Practical  Fever  Nursing  ,3 
suffers  from  a  defect  appertaining  to  other  works  of  a  like 
nature  that  have  appeared  during  recent  years.  There  is 
too  much  "medicine."  While  agreeing  with  the  author 
that  it  is  desirable  that  nurses  should  have  some  clear 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  disease,  we 
think  it  beyond  their  province  to  discuss  questions  of  dia- 
gnosis, prognosis,  and  medical  treatment.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  the  United  States,  the  nursing  profession  works 
under  different  conditions  from  those  which  obtain  in  this 
country;  for  we  gather  that  Professor  Register  allows  his 
nurses  to  share  the  medical  treatment  of  his  patients, 
even  to  deciding  as  to  the  advisability  of  prescribing 
such  drugs  as  chloral,  morphine,  and  atropine. 
We  could  forgive  the  Professor  all  this  if  we 
were  satisfied  with  that  part  of  his  book  which  deals 
with  nursing  proper;  but  we  are  not.  There  is  not 
sufficient  Insistence  upon  the  Importance  of  particular 
symptoms  and  the  necessity  of  reporting  them  to  the 
physician.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  general  principles 
of  fever  nursing  is  good,  though  much  of  what  is  stated 
therein  is  repeated  in  subsequent  chapters.  But  the 
accounts  of  some  of  the  diseases  are  F.adly  lacking  in 
detail,  especially  from  the  nursing  point  of  view.  For 
instance,  nothing  whatever,  anywhere  in  the  book,  is  said 
about  nasal  feeding,  a  daily  procedure  in  many  cases  of 
scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria;  the  nursing  of  tracheotomy 
and  intubation  is  very  cursorily  dealt  with ;  and  no 
warning  is  given  as  to  the  occurrence  of  sudden  heart 
failure  in  diphtheria.  It  is  on  account  of  many  such 
omissions  as  these  that  we  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the 
book  is  not  what  the  author  planned  it  to  be — "  a  working 
textbook  completely  covering  the  field  of  practical  fever 
nursing." 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


The  London  University  fluide  issued  by  the  University 
Correspondence  College  (32,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C.),  con- 
tains condensed  information  as  to  the  matriculation, 
intermediate,  and  degree  examinations  in  all  faculties  but 
medicine,  and  as  to  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.) 
Kxamination  Part  I,  which  is  all  an  intending  medical 
student  requires  before  he  joins  a  medical  school.  The 
volume  also  contains  lists  of  special  subjects  at  various 
examinations,  and  advice  as  to  textbooks  which  seems  to 
be  intended  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  this  particular 
college. 

lJ  A  Manual  for  IfuxpitU    Xi/r  v.-  c.i'l  i>tltcr.<   Kiniaijr.d  in  ALU':i<li„/;  i-.i 
By  Edward  . I    Domville.  L.R.C.P.,  M.KO.S  ,  etc.    London: 
J.  and  A.  Churchill,    1A07.    (Rov.  ISnio.  pp.  150.    Is.  6d.) 

•  I'nuHical  Fcacr  NHT9ins><  I'-v  Edward  C.  Resistor,  M.I> .  Professor  of 
tlm  Practice  of  Medicino  in  I  he  North  Carolina  Modiol  College,  it.. 
I'hiudDiphlaandLondon:  TV. fi.  Saunders  Company.  1907.  (Med.Svo, 
PP.  *fi6,  illustrated.     12s.) 


The  Pharmacopoeia  of  University  College.  Hospital11  for  1907' 
is  in  the  form  of  a  very  handy  pocketbook  of  useful  infor- 
mation. Of  its  92  pages  only  36  are  taken  up  by  the 
formulae  of  medicines  used  in  the  hospital,  and  this  por- 
tion is  rendered  more  useful  by  being  interleaved  with 
blank  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  book  includes  notes  on 
urine  analysis,  microscopic  examination  of  blood,  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  poisoning,  solubilities,  doses,  and  other 
information  of  use  to  the  medical  man,  whether  engaged 
in  hospital  or  private  practice. 

Professor  Fsmarch's'-  '  ambulance  lectures  have  reached  a 
twenty-first  edition  in  Germany,  and  we  notice  with  satis- 
faction that  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian  has  given  the 
English  public  another — the  seventh  edition — of  her 
translation  into  English.  These  facts  show  that  the  book 
supplies  a  want  in  both  countries,  and  as  it  has  been 
translated  into  twenty-seven  other  living  languages  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  merits  and  its  appropriateness  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  new  edition,  in  which  there  are  several  additions 
and  improvements  taken  from  the  last  German  edition 
published  last  March  by  Professor  von  Esmareh,  will  be 
as  well  received  as  its  predecessors. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-I.fr/al 
Society  cover  its  proceedings  during  the  session  1906-1907, 
and  contains  in  all  some  nine  papers  and  discussions.  The 
papers  include  an  interesting  record  of  twelve  years'  ex 
perience  as  a  London  coroner,  by  Dr.  Wynn  Westcott,  and 
some  narrations  of  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by  strychnine, 
potassium  bichromate,  and  oxalic  acid. 


We  noticed  in  June,  1906,  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Johnstone's  English  translation  of  the  second  edition  of 
Professor  Kraepelin's  lecture  on  clinical  psychiatry,  and  we 
have  now  received  a  copy  of  a  French  translation  by 
MM.  Albert  Dkvaux  and  Prosper  Merklex  of  the  same 
German  edition.1 ;  It  contains  a  preface  by  Professor  Dupre 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  book  are  the  clinical  studies  of 
katatonia,  of  depression  and  stupor,  and  of  intermittent 
pyschoses  in  which  there  are  alternations  of  excitation  and 
depression  ;  the  five  lectures  on  dementia  praecax  ;•-•>■ 
mentioned  with  special  approval,  and  in  conclusion 
Dr.  Dupre  expresses  his  entire  concurrence  with  KraepeUn  V 
opinion  that  too  little  is  known  about  the  etiology  and 
pathogeny  of  mental  diseases  to  render  it  possible  to  make 
a  satisfactory  classification. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mathison  has  issued  arevised  edition  of  his 
Popular  Guide  to  the'Jhicome.Tax  Schedules,"  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  simple  information  on  the  subject  of 
income  tax  returns,  appeals,  and  repayments.  He  explains 
how  incomes  are  classified  for  tax  purposes  and  oilers  a 
number  of  hints  as  to  the  making  of  returns  and  the 
manner  in  which  overcharges  can  be  avoided.  Like  many 
other  ':  popular  guides,"  however,  the  book  is  by  no  means 
free  frcm  inaccuracies.  One  of  these  is  a'statement,  thrice 
repeated,  that  a  partner  claiming  exemption  or  abatement 
may  be  separately  assessed.  This  is  an  error  which  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Finance  Act,  1907.  Again,  in  an  appendix  of 
forms  of  account  prepared  I  ir  .or  the  use  of  tax- 

payers, there  is  included  an  account  for  professional  men 
which    contains  a  serious  blunder.     On  one 
account  "  Cash  Receipts  "  are  to  be  entered,  jet  among  the 
deductions  to  be  shown  on  the  opposite  side  are  "  B, 
Doubtful  Debts."     it  is  obvious  to  every  cue  hav '■'■ 
elementary  knowledge  of 

crediting  in  (lie  account  cash  receipts  andjiot  gross  I 
ings  is  automatically  to  provide  for  bad  d<jV>U,  as  sums  not 
paid  are  never  brought  in  as  a  receipt  at  all. 


i'.  Pflo  ■  .1".  op  ii ..-  Oj  I  Edited  by 

Reginald  R.  lieuncU,  A  .I.e.,  Pharmacist  to  the  Hospital.  London: 
Truscott  and  Son,  £td.    tPp.  92.    2s.  6d.) 

'  the  injured.  Six  Ambulance Le<  inn-  -in-  in-   Friedridn 

KsJniiirrli,  IV, iii>-;  mi-  at  sureery  at  the  University  of  Kiel.  Translated 
'n-Hi  n  iY,u  ,  Christian  Seventh  edition.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
<'o„  Loudon.    1907.    Pp.  13S ;  46  illustrations.) 

11  Introduction  i>  la  PeyeTctaWe  Cliniquc.  Par  Ie  Frofesseur  Emi) 
Kraepolin.  Traduit  stir  la  seeondo  edition  allemaude  par 
MM.  Albert  Devaux  et  Prosper  Metklen.  Preface  de  M.  Ie  Dr. 
Purr.      Paris  :  Vtgot  Freraa.    1907.  (Roy.  8vo,  pp.  453.    Fr.  12.) 

l~  Matlti«tm'.i  Popttlar  Ottide'tojfhe  Income  Tax  Schedule-,  with  Specimen 
Form.'*  awl.  Fn'l  InttnnHion-s.  The  Agency  for  the  Recovery  of  Income 
Tax,  Brighton.    (Paper  cover  ;  pp.  23    6d  ) 
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THE  MEDICAL  SERYICE  OF  THE 
TERRITORIAL   FORCE, 

ADDBBSS      BY 

Sir  ALFRED    KKOGH,  K.C.B..  M.D., 

DIKKCTOR-liENKRAL,    ARMY   MKDKA1.   SERVICES. 


Sin  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B ,  Director-Genera!  of  the  Army 
Medical  Services,  on  October  26th  addressed  a  conference 
of  medical  men  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and 
Durham  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  on  the  subject 
of  the  medical  arrangements  under  the  new  territorial 
army  scheme. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Eddison,  of  Leeds,  presided. 

Sir  Alfred  Kkogh  said  that  Mr.  Haldane  had,  in 
relation  to  territorial  army  medical  affairs,  given  him 
what  he  might  almost  call  a  free  hand,  and  he  could 
not  use  that  fres  hand  better  than  by  giving  the  same 
freedom  to  his  own  profession.  He  was  anxious  to 
consult  them  and  not  to  teach;  he  came  to  learn 
whether  the  proposals  he  intended  to  put  for- 
ward were  reconcilable  with  the  conditions  of 
the  profession  generally  and  with  the  duties  of  civil 
life.  He  was  aware  that  a  considerable  number 
present  had  probably  devoted  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  to  the  science  and  art  of  war. 
That  subject  had  been  very  thoroughly  studied  and 
thoroughly  worked  out  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent.  In 
England,  probably  on  account  of  our  greater  security,  the 
profession  had  not  devoted  very  much  consideration  to  the 
question.  Thfre  were,  however,  amongst  them  a  large 
number  of  volunteer  medical  officers  who  had  given  much 
time  to  the  subject,  and  many  of  the  things  which  he 
would  have  to  say  were  thoroughly  well  known  to  them. 

The  whole  organization  of  the  national  army  for  home 
defence  had  had  to  be  considered,  and  before  putting 
forward  a  scheme  for  the  medical  service  it  had  been 
necessary  to  wait  until  matters  which  must  very  largely 
influence  that  echeme  had  been  settled.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  been  in  communication  with  large  numbers  of 
medical  officers  of  volunteers  all  over  the  country.  He 
had  consulted  many  members  of  the  profession,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  meet  their  wishes  in  every  possible 
way.  While  he  asked  them  to  accept  the  scheme  he  put 
forward,  it  might  be  modified  In  any  way  that  was  thought 
proper.    He  was  not  going  to  dictate  to  his  profession. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh  then  showed  .and  described  the 
accompanying  diagram  of  the  medical  service  provided 
for  the  Expeditionary  Force  drawn  up  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Bedford,  R.A.M.C.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  said  that 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  field  hospitals  empty 
was  great,  and  many  disasters  had  teen  doe  to  the  fact 
*hst  medical  units,  in  conaejuence  cf  their  cot 
leipg  empty,  had  not  been  able  to  go  forward 
with  the  troops.  The  medical  profession  regarded 
that  work  as  humanitarian,  and  would  agree  thai 
the  proper  medical  units  must  be  up  to  the 
fighting  line  to  succour  men  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
he  held  that  the  main  duty  of  the  medical  officer  and  the 
main  duty  of  the  medical  sevice  throughout  the  army  was, 
first  of  all,  to  remember  that  upon  them  depended  in  large 
measure  the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
army  in  the  field  both  by  preserving  its  health  and  by  exer-  ■ 
cising  the  greatest  possible  supervision  over  the  wastage. 
He  was  accustomed  to  tell  the  medical  officers  of  the  army 
that  they  should  not  forget  that  in  the  field  there  was 


always  a  very  great  avoidable  wastage.  It  might  surprise 
some  of  his  hearers  to  learn  that  in  the  first  year  of  a 
campaign  the  wastage  was  as  high  as  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  fighting  force.  He  did  not  think  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  how  large  a  part  of  that  wa3  due  to  preventable 
disease,  and  it  was  by  the  work  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  medical  profession  only  that  the  strength  could  be 
maintained. 

In  war  there  were  really  always  two  armies  In  the  field. 
There  was  the  effective  army,  the  fighting  arm,  and  the 
army  of  the  non-effectives,  the  men  who  from  disease 
or  injury  had  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  and  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  medical  officers  who  were  the 
men  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  con-effective 
army.  It  was  said  sometimes,  "  0  don'o  bother  about 
invasion ;  when  they  come  we  will  all  come  in,  you 
will  get  plenty  of  doctors  when  war  breaks  out,''  but  did 
not  all  that  he  had  displayed  in  the  diagram  mean  some 
training,  did  not  it  require  that  they  should  from  time  to 
time  keep  up  to  date  in  those  matters,  that  every  medical 
man  in  the  country  should  know  what  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  did  when  it  went  to  war?  What  was  the 
relation  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  science  and  art  cf 
war?  Briefly  put  this  was  the  relation — the  maintenance 
of  the  fighting  strength  of  the  army. 

The  department  of  sanitation  In  the  field  was  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  hospital  department,  and  a  trial 
of  the  system  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  had  been  so  far 
satisfactory  as  to  encourage  continuance  on  those  lines. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh  then  described  the  constitution  of 
the  sanitary  organization  of  the  regular  army,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  and  the  accom- 
panying diagram. 

THE  SANITARY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REGI'LAR 
ARMY. 

Sanitary  Education. 
A    School    of    Army   Sanitation    has    been     founded    at 
Aldershot. 
At  this  school  the  following  classes  are  formed  : 
(a)  Officers'  classes  of   not    more  than  25  officers.      The 
course  should  last  four  we9ks  end  an  examination  be 
h3ldat  its  termination.    The  lectures  will  embracs 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  In  tbe  manual  of 
sanitation. 
(6)  Classes  for  regimental  ncn-coinmii.iioned  officers  and 
men  to  form  regimental  sanitary  sections  for  instruc- 
tion in  tho  disposal  of  excreta  and  refuse,  in  camp 
cleanliness,  and  in  sanitary  police  duties,  to  fit  them 
to  perform  these  duties  on  actiTe  service.    One  non- 
commissioned  officer  and  eight   men  per  regiment, 
battalion,  or  brigade  of  artilk-iy,  will  be  trained.  A  class 
will  not  exceed  45  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
(c)  Classes   consisting   of    not  more    than    25    non-com- 
missioned  officers   ana    men,    general  duty   section, 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  to  ba  instructed  in  prac- 
tical sanitation  in  the  field -and  in  the  duties  of  water 
sterilization. 
Officers  are  examined,  and  those  who  gain  £0  p;r  cent,  of  the 
marks  will  be  recorded  as  "passed."    Those  who  giin  75  per 
cent,  will  get  a  special  certificate  in  sanitation. 

In  addition  throughout  the  garrisons  genera!  officers 
commandlng-ic-chief  arrange  for  at  least  one  annual  course 
of  lectures  in  sanitation  for  officers.  The  lectures  are  given 
by  the  command  sanitary  officer,  or  by  a  selected  officer  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps.  All  officers  who  can  be  spared 
attend  these  lectures. 
A  manual   of  sanitation   has  been  prepared  and  has  been 
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issued  to  all  concerned.     Instructions  and  examinations  will 
be  primarily  based  upon  this  manual. 

Examinations  of  Combatant  Officers  in  Sanitation. 

After  the  1st  March,  1908,  all  lieutenants  will  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination  In  sanitation  before  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  captain.  A  lieutenant  may  be  examined  without 
having  attended  a  course  of  lectures. 

Instruction  by  Regimental  Officers. 
Officers  of  compsnies,  squadrons,  etc  ,  will  give  instruction 
to  their  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  sanitation. 

Instruction  of  Military  Officers  at  the  Staff 

College. 

At  the  Staff  College  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  sanitation  will 

be  given  annually  by  a  specially-selected  officer  of  the  Royal 

Army  Medical  Corps. 

Instruction  of  Cadets  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 

wool\vich,  and  at  the  roy'al  military 

College,  Sandhurst. 

At  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  Royal  Military  College 
a  course  of  ten  lectures  will  be  given  annually,  either  by  the 
resident  medical  officer,  or  by  a  specially  deputed  officer  of  the 
Koyal  Army  Medical  Corps.  The  cadets  of  the  senior  division 
only  will  attend  these  lectures. 

An  examination  in  sanitation,  based  upon  the  official 
manual,  will  be  included,  after  the  1st  March,  1908,  in  the 
linal  examinations  of  cadets  in  the  senior  division. 

Sanitation  in  War. 
Every  battalion  is  furnished  with  the  establishment  men- 
tioned above,  and  establishments  are  provided  for  sanitation 
at  the  bise  of  operations  as  well  as  at  important  posts  on  the 
lines  of  communication,  where  the  conditions  of  life  more 
clo3ely  approach  those  of  a  civil  community. 

Sanitary-  Inspection  Committee. 
On  mobilization  being  ordered  a  Sanitary  Inspection  Com- 
mittee will  be  formed  for  service  in  the  field,  consisting  of  a 
combatant  officer  as  president,  a  field  officer,  Royal  Engineers, 
and  a  field  officer,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  as  members. 
The  committee  will  act  under  the  orders  of  the  general  officer 
commanding-in-chief. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  will  be — 

(a)  To  ascertain  that  sanitary  appliances  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  required  for  the  army  are  forthcoming,  and 
that  an  adequate  reserve  is  maintained. 

(fc)  To  assist  general  officers  and  the  Medical  Service  In 
their  efforts  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  army  by  co- 
ordinating not  only  the  work  of  the  different  military 
branches,  but  also  the  military  and  the  civil  sanitary 
organizations  of  the  country  or  area  occupied. 

(c)  To  initiate  schemes  of  general  sanitation,  and  to  serve 
as  a  board  of  reference  for  the  solution  of  sanitary 
questions. 

(i'i  To  visit  and  Inspect  stations  occupied  by  troops,  to 
advise  local  authorities  regarding  necessary  sanitary 
measures,  and  to  further  in  every  way  the  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  sanitary  conditions.  They 
will  report  to  head  quarters  any  measures  they  con- 
sider necessary,  but  which  they  cannot  arrange  for 
locally. 


The  diagram  prepared  by  Colonel  M.  W.  Russell,  Depu'~ 
Assistant  Director-General,  showed  the  actual  disposition 
of  the  various  units  ol  the  sanitary  service  with  an  army 
in  the  field — that  is  to  eay,  an  expeditionary  force.  The 
Intention  was  to  model  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
medical  service  of  the  territorial  force  upon  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  regular  army.  The  diagram  as  applied  to 
the  territorial  force  would  represent  the  oganization  of  a 
single  army  mobilized  to  resist  invasion;  there  might, 
of  course,  be  several  such  armies  mobilized  in  different 
Darts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  for  War,  which  forms  part  of 
the  scheme,  was  very  important  to  the  army.  Alter  every 
campaign  there  was  always  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
find  out  where  things  had  gone  wrong.  The  reports  pub- 
lished about  the  medical  service  and  so  on  alwajs  seemed 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  room  for  improvement. 
He  now  proposed  that  Instead  of  holding  Royal  Commis- 
sions after  a  war,  or  sending  them  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  campaign  after  things  had  gone  wrong,  it 
should  go  oat  with  the  troops  at  the  beginning. 
The  Committee  would  consist  of  responsible  gentlemen, 
and  they  would  be  required  by  their  advice  to  pre- 
vent those  things  for  which  formerly  the  army  bad  been 
held  to  blame.  If  there  was  a  foreign  campaign  during 
his  period  of  offi -e  he  would  like  to  flood  the  fighting  force 
with  civil  and  military  sanitarians,  as  this  was  a  matter  of 
such  enormous  importance  to  the  country. 

What  was  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession 
for  home  defence  ?  Mr.  Haldane  proposed  to  maintain 
the  expeditionary  force  in  a  state  of  constant  efficiency, 
and,  when  that  force  had  to  go  abroad,  to  ensure  that 
there  should  be  in  the  country  a  well  organized  army 
consisting  of  citizens  who  would  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  country  in  case  of  invasion.  It 
was  quite  clear  the  medical  profession  must  be  organized 
to  carry  out  the  same  duties  as  were  provided  for  in  the 
overseas  army.  What  was  the  actual  position  ?  In  1898, 
during  the  Cuban  war,  the  Americans  mobilized  In 
Georgia,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  an  enormous 
volunteer  army,  and  in  five  months  that  army  had  20,000 
cases  of  enteric  fever.  The  British  army  bad  40,000  cases 
of  enteric  fever  in  three  years  in  South  Africa.  The  profes- 
sion in  America  was  very  much  disturbed  about  the  great 
prevalence  of  enteric  fever  in  their  volunteer  army  formed 
in  1898,  and  the  American  army  was  very  active  In  that 
matter.  There  was  an  especial  danger  for  volunteers  in 
this  respect.  The  volunteers  came  from  their  homes 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  was  quite  easy  to  see  that 
epidemic  disease  would  soon  break  out  if  the  most  careful 
supervision  were  not  exercised.  Even  without  epidemicE, 
if  there  were  70.000  men — and  that  was  not  a  large  force — 
encamped  near  Leeds,  they  would  have  in  two  or  three 
days  nearly  2,000  sick — ordinary  sickness.  If  they  glanced 
at  the  volunteer  force  it  would  be  found  that  there  were 
serious  gaps  in  the  organization,  and  the  scientific  system 
which  Mr.  Haldane  had  brought  into  existence  was 
designed  to  fill  these  gaps.  If  the  medical  part  of  the 
organization  were  examined,  it  would  be  seen  that  with 
each  battalion  there  were  four  or  five  or  six  medical  officers, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  hospital  in  the  volunteer 
army.  Where  were  the  2,000  sick  to  go  to?  Some  would 
get  well  and  go  back,  and  some  would  have  to  go  home. 
But  what  would  become  of  the  vast  majority  P  There 
were  no  hospitals  to  take  them.  Worse  than  that,  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  as  an  officer  specially  employed  In 
sanitation  only  in  the  whole  of  the  volunteer  force. 
Sanitary  science  had  its  origin  In  the  British  army,  and 
Great  Britain  had  always  taken  first  place  in  the  world  In 
sanitation.  Surely  it  was  not  right  that  the  citizen  army 
should  be  absolutely  bereft  of  a  body  of  men  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  maintain  the  fighting  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  field.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  everybody 
who  was  responsible  for  those  things  to  make  an  effort  to 
remedy  the  defect.  He  recognized  perfectly  well  that  a 
large  number  of  members  of  the  profession  who  would 
gladly  assist  in  time  of  trouble,  and  who  would  gladly 
assist  in  time  of  peace  if  they  could,  had  been  excluded 
from  the  volunteers  in  consequence  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  had  been  in  existence.  He  recog- 
nized that  if  a  man  joined  the  volunteers  with  the 
object  of  learning  tactics  and  strategy  he  mu9t  go  up 
every  year,  and  must  do  certain  specific  duties  to 
learn  his  new  profession.    But  this  principle   did  not 
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apply  to  the  medical  profession.  What  waa  wanted  was 
to  utilize  the  knowledge  which  medical  men  had  in  civil 
life.  It  waa  the  height  of  folly  to  ask  a  member  of  the 
profession  to  go  into  camp  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
to  learn  surgery  and  medicine.  There  were  few  of  the 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons  in  tbe  volunteer  army, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  precluded  by  the  exist- 
ing rules  regarding  what  was  termed  "  efficiency,"  and  yet 
they  were  perfectly  efficient.  But  by  the  establishment 
of  the  hospitals  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  terri- 
torial force,  it  would  be  possible  to  employ  a  number  of 
gentlemen  as  pure  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  the 
necessity  for  their  going  into  camp  does  not  arise. 

Again,  nothing  had  been  done  with  regard  to  sanitation. 
The  medical  officers  of  health  were  very  busy  men,  and  it 
waa  certain  in  time  of  invasion  they  would  be  glad 
to  place  their  great  knowledge  and  experience  at  the 
service  of  the  army,  but  there  waa  no  arrangement 
for  doing  so,  and  it  was  time  the  army  woke  up 
in  respect  to  this.  Under  Mr.  Haldane's  scheme 
the  country  was  divided  into  certain  areas,  and  he 
wanted  to  suggest  that,  aa  in  every  army  in  the  world,  the 
medical  profession  should  combine  and  form  one  great 
organization,  one  great  corps — a  corps  reflecting,  as  he 
thought  it  should  reflect,  the  organization  of  the  regular 
medical  service  on  the  lines  he  had  laid  down.  It  would 
then  be  possible  to  devise  a  system  by  which,  when  the 
regular  army  was  out  of  the  country  and  the  regular 
medical  service  away,  each  individual  would  be  able,  in 
case  of  invasion,  to  slip  into  a  place  similar  to  one 
formerly  filied  by  a  regular  officer.  Every  one  of  those 
areas  would  be  supervised  by  administrators  and  sanitary 
officers.  There  should  be  in  each  of  the  areas  a  principal 
medical  officer  whose  duty  would  be  administration, 
that  is,  to  co-ordinate  the  various  branches  in  that  area, 
and  in  peace  to  make  the  necessary  medical  arrange- 
ments for  camps  manoeuvres,  etc.  ;  also  a  sanitary  officer 
to  supervise  sanitation  in  the  district.  He  recognized 
that  many  medical  men  could  not  go  into  camp,  being  pre- 
vented by  the  exigencies  of  practice  or  even  family  affairs. 
But  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  other  medical 
officers  to  take  their' places.  Arrangements  should  be  made, 
whenever  a  volunteer  corps  assembled,  for  it  to  have  a 
medical  officer.  He  intended  to  ask  medical  officers  of 
health  to  join  the  new  corps  and  in  time  of  war  they 
could  arrange  to  relieve  one  another  in  their  military 
duties.  They  would  give  technical  advice  to  general 
officers  commanding  and  to  the  principal  medical  officers. 
They  would  supervise  generally  the  saritation  of  camps  in 
their  own  area,  In  the  vicinity  of  their  own  home9,  and  in 
their  own  county.  In  an  army  of  70,000  there  must  be 
sick  people.  If  the  authorities  knew  that  Leeds,  New- 
castle, and  Sheffield  had  the  personnel  of  great  hospitals 
ready — not  civil  but  military  hospitals — these  would 
be  places  to  which  they  could  send  sick  and 
wounded  in  case  of  invasion.  In  connexion  with  this 
he  waa  anxious  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
great  centres  in  that  area  should  become  what  he  called, 
lor  want  of  a  better  term,  "  a  la  suite  "  members  of  the 
territorial  army.  The  term  was  well  known  on  the 
Continent,  but  an  English  name  ought  to  be  found. 
He  did  not  propose  that  these  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  should  come  out  in  time  of  peace, 
but  they  should  be  ready  to  act  in  time  of 
invasion  in  and  near  their  own  towns.  If  the 
country  were  invaded  there  would  be  great  distress 
amongst  the  civil  population.  The  profession  would  be 
heavily  hardened  with  work,  the  whole  country  would  be 
suffering,  and  the  contribution  he  asked  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  make  to  a  suffering  country  would  be  to  burden 
themselves  still  further.  He  knew  that  in  time  of  inva- 
sion all  members  of  the  profession  would  come  out,  but  he 
asked  them  to  join  the  organization  in  time  of  peace. 
Therefore  he  proposed  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
great  schools  and  institutions  in  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and 
Sheffield  to  join  the  territorial  medic&l  corps  aa  mem- 
bers who  in  time  of  peace  would  not  be  required  to  do 
anything  whatever,  but  who  in  time  of  war  would  be 
required  to  assist  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  territorial 
force.  He  wanted  to  form  the  hospital  staffs,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  that  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  Leeds 
would  join  the  organization.  In  order  to  make  the  condi- 
tions easier,  he  asked  for  more  names  than  were  actually 
necessary,  so  that  reliefs  could  be  arranged.    He  wanted 


the  names  of  the  experts.  He  wanted  the  hospitals 
to  be  dignified  institutions,  consisting  of  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  the  different  branches.  He  did  not 
want  to  interfere  with  private  practice  or  civil  institu- 
tions, because  civil  institutions  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do.  It  would  be  mere  folly  for  him  to  come 
forward  and  ask  men  to  join  to  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  sending  the  hospitals  to  the  sick  he 
proposed  to  send  the  sick  to  the  hospitals,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  where  the  hospitals  were  to  be.  Was  there  to  be 
one  at  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Newcastle  respectively  ?  The 
number  of  the  troops  to  be  raised  in  that  area  waa  known, 
and  the  number  of  medical  units  that  should  be  raised 
was  known.  The  whole  country  could  easily  be  mapped 
out  and  the  sick  sent  to  the  great  centres  from  certain 
defined  areas. 

He  had  no  one  else  to  appeal  to  but  his  own  profession, 
for  there  was  no  one  else  who  could  do  the  work.  He 
asked  them  whether  the  system  commended  itself  to 
them,  or  whether  it  did  not.  He  aaked  them  whether 
they  could  form  these  hospital  staffs  and  the  sanitary 
branch,  and  whether  they  should  not  form  one  great 
corps,  studying  in  time  of  peace  the  great  medical  and 
sanitary  questions  which  arose  in  war.  There  were  many 
difficulties  and  many  details  which  had  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  He  did  not  think  Great  Britain  was  one  whit 
behind  any  country  in  Europe  in  its  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion, but  there  waa  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

He  had  to  apologize  for  putting  himself  forward  in  that 
way ;  but  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  head  of  the  military 
medical  service  in  this  country,  and  he  would  be  very 
proud  to  think  that  anything  he  suggested  would  be 
taken  up  by  his  profession.  He  could  not  go  every- 
where throughout  the  country,  but  he  had  gone  to 
certain  central  places,  and  he  had  chosen  places  where 
were  situated  the  head  quarters  of  his  own  corps.  When 
the  medical  profession  had  organized  the  corps  and 
had  developed  it  he  hoped  every  year  to  go  round  to  the 
centres  where  the  work  was  being  actively  undertaken, 
and  he  proposed  to  hold  conferences  with  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  with  all  who  had  joined,  so 
that  they  might  endeavour  to  remedy  any  faults  which 
might  be  found.  His  desire  was  that  the  profession 
should  regard  him  as  absolutely  at  its  disposal  in  the 
matter. 

The  discussion  which  followed  took  the  form  of  ques- 
tions, and  In  answering  them  Sir  Alfred  said  every 
battalion  would  have  two  medical  officers  and  no  more, 
and  one  officer  would  be  bound  to  go  into  camp 
every  second  year  unless  he  had  good  reasons  for  not 
going.  If  he  had  good  reason,  his  place  could  be  filled 
from  the  general  body  of  the  medical  corps.  In  each  area 
there  would  be  a  territorial  army  medical  school.  Tbe 
head  quarters  of  the  R.A.M.C.  would  be  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  school  where  officers  would  be  able  to  get  the 
"p.  s."  certificate.  He  also  proposed  that  the  principal 
medical  officer  should  have  a  regular  medical  officer  as  a  staff" 
officer,  and  each  corps  school  should  have  an  adjutant  from 
the  regulars.  If  a  medical  officer  wished  to  remain  with  his 
regiment  he  could  do  so,  or,  if  he  preferred,  he  could  join 
the  R.A.M.C.  field  unit.  The  huts  or  buildings  or  tents 
for  the  hospitals  would  be  provided.  He  wished  to  find 
one  cavalry  field  ambulance  and  six  infantry  field  ambu- 
lances in  this  area.  These  ambulances  would  have  all 
their  own  transport.  In  future  all  commissions  would  be 
to  what  he  hoped  would  be  called  the  Royal  Territorial 
Medical  Corps.  An  officer  of  the  corpa  desiring  to 
be  posted  to  any  battalion  could  go  to  that 
battalion  and  stay  as  long  aa  he  liked.  If  he 
wished  to  transfer  to  the  sanitary  department,  or  to 
join  a  hospital  unit,  or  to  go  to  the  many  staff  openings, 
he  could  do  so  as  opportunity  occurred.  Sanitation 
was  a  most  important  duty.  Regimental  stretcher 
bearers  were  matters  for  the  commanding  officers  of 
battalions,  and  would  not  be  interfered  with  by  this 
scheme. 

On  the  proposition  of  Surgeon-Colonel  Draper, 
seconded  by  Colonel  Wilson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Sir  Alfred,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also 
passed  to  the  Chairman. 

The  appended  tables  give  full  particulars  of  the  pro- 
posed training,  pay,  and  allowances  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men  of  the  Royal  Territorial 
Medical  Corps . 
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FOURTEENTH    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS 
OF    HYGIENE   AND   DEMOGRAPHY. 

[From  our  Special  Representative,] 
1 1  'ontinued  .from  p.  lio~:) 
The  Work  op  the  Seotions. 
The  Care  of  In/ants. 
Dietrich  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  advances  made, 
and  especially  the  organization  of  the  Berlin  institutes. 
He  pleaded  for  mother's  milk  in  the  feeding  of  Infants 
whenever  this  was  found  to  be  possible,  and  discussed  the 
difficulties  which  had  been  met  with  in  those  establish- 
ments which  had  set  themselves  the  task  of  carrying  out 
the  norma!  feeding  of  infants. 

Taui-.e  said  that  while  breast-fc-ediDg  was  the  physio- 
logical method  of  rearing  children,  fashion  and  work  had 
led  to  a  degeneration  of  the  female  breast,  and  indirectly 
to  an  increased  mortality  of  infants.  The  importance  of 
making  provision  for  the  care  of  infants  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  poverty  and  high  mortality  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  the  most  dangerous  time  of  life 
was  during  the  first  six  months.  During  the  first  month 
the  causes  of  death  were  chiefly  marasmus  and  atrophy, 
including  syphilitic  atrophy,  leading  to  convulsions  and 
lung  affections.  During  the  second  month,  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  affections  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  greater  number  of  marasmic  infants  could 
not  be  saved  under  any  circumstances.  In  order  to 
improve  the  conditions,  he  proposed  that  the  working 
classes  should  be  better  fed,  that  the  mothers  should  be 
taken  care  of  before  their  confinements,  and  that  an 
improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  cookery,  and  a  reliev- 
ing of  married  women  of  patt  of  the  work  they  have 
to  undertake  should  be  carried  out.  He  considered  that 
breast-feeding  could  be  increased  by  certain  means, 
such  as  had  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  infants'  and 
mothers'  homes,  and  I  hat  when  it  was  found  impossible 
to  keep  the  infant  exclusively  on  the  mother's  milk, 
allaitement  mixte  should  be  resorted  to.  Cow's  milk 
was  deteriorated  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  imperative  to  ofier  the  poorer  classes  at  a 
cheap  price  a  good  milk  kept  cool  in  proper  apparatus. 
All  illegitimate  infants  should  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  visited  by  salaried  medical 
men  and  paid  trained  ladies.  This  had  been  carried  out 
in  Leipzig  with  good  results. 

Szana  discussed  the  subject  from  the  experience  gained 
4n  Hungary,  where  he  claimed  that  the  problem  had  been 
solved.  The  Hungarian  State  undertook  the  care  of  desti- 
tute infants  in  the  public  interest.  If  the  parents  or 
others  notified  that  those  in  charge  were  in  want,  the 
infants  were  admitted  into  institutions,  and  inquiries  were 
made  after  such  admission.  He  dealt  with  the  importance 
of  admitting  the  infants  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible, 
aince  the  later  the  admission  Hie  more  marked  was  the 
deficit  of  weight,  as  compared  with  the  average  weight, 
and  children  with  deficient  weight  died  much 
more  readily  than  those  whose  weight  at  the  time 
of  admission  was  at  or  about  the  average.  He 
described  the  Hungarian  method  of  supporting 
the  mother  and  infant,  and  said  that  when  it  was  con- 
scientiously carried  out  the  death-rate  of  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  infants  became  equal.  The  death-rate  of 
infants  nursed  by  wet  nurses  had  proved  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  that  ol  in Fanis  fed  by  their  own  mothers.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  no  deaths  took  place  among  the 
infants  of  the  wet  nurses  who  suckled  a  second  child  as 
well  as  their  own. 

Keller  also  spoke  on  this  subject  and  a  fair  discussion 
followed. 

The  Medical  Intpection  of  School  Children. 

The  medical  inspection  of  school  children  was  discussed 
by  a  number  of  speakers.  Johannessen  said  that  his 
experience  ol  school  doctors  in  Norway  was  highly  satis- 
factory. The  local  authorities  formed  health  commissions, 
and  medical  men  were  appointed  presidents  or  chairmen 
of  these  commissions,  and  were  given  very  wide  powers. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  conditions  in  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

Stephani  considered  that  it  was  essential  that  the 
doctor  should  be  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  school 
staff,  so  that  he  might  be  able  t.o  control  the  hygienic  con- 


dition of  the  school,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  pupils. 

Goeppert  spoke  of  his  experience  of  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  by  a  part-time  officer.  The  system  had 
worked  well  in  determining  the  capability  of  work  of  the 
pupils  and  also  in  the  struggle  against  tuberculosis,  but  it 
was  not  so  successful  in  the  prevention  of  Infectious 
diseases,  and  had  proved  practically  a  failure  in  guarding 
the  bodily  interests  of  weakly  pupils. 

Mathieu  dealt  with  overwork  in  schools,  and  thought 
that  in  many  cases  the  hours  were  too  long,  and  that  the 
pupils  were  given  too  much  work  to  prepare  for  the 
following  day. 

Czerny  discussed  the  same  subject,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  symptoms  of  overwork  in  normal  children 
had  not  been  proved  to  exist,  that  those  usually  regarded 
as  the  indices  of  overwork  were  really  the  result  of  the 
overheating  and  faulty  ventilation  of  the  schoolrooms, 
that  it  was  onl>  in  psychopathic  or  nervous  children  that 
the  signs  of  overwork  were  noticed,  and  that  the  best 
prophylaxis  was  a  properly-directed  education  during  the 
school  years  and  even  before,  so  that  the  children  would 
realize  their  duty,  and  subject  their  will  to  those  in 
authority,  be  they  parents  cr  teachers. 

Blrqerstein  believed  that  from  the  hygienic  point  of 
view  holidays  were  indicated,  when  there  were  grounds 
for  believing  that  diminished  resistance  could  be  most 
effectively  regained  by  a  pause  in  the  work,  or  when 
climatic  or  meteorological  factors  were  unfavourable.  The 
best  division  of  the  year  for  mid-Europe  would  be: 
Beginning  from  September  1st,  the  term  should  last  for 
three  and  a  half  months,  followed  by  a  Christmas  holiday 
of  two  weeks'  duration ;  then  a  term  of  about  three 
months'  duration  and  an  Easter  holiday  of  two  weeks  ; 
then  a  third  term  of  about  three  months,  and  holidays, 
during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August.  Eulenburg 
considered  that  the  present  regulations  of  holidays, 
allowing  for  a  total  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  days  in  the 
year  was  satisfactory,  but  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  exact  date  or  length,  as 
this  would  depend  on  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

Cohn  said  that  he  regarded  the  school  as  the  best  place 
for  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  hygiene  to  the  young. 
The  risiDg  generation  would  then  improve  and  become 
more  resistant  to  the  dangers  of  life,  and  would  raise  a 
healthier  and  stronger  second  generation.  He  proposed 
that  the  hygiene  lessons  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
short,  easily- understood  lectures  held  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  day's  lessons. 

Bkrnhard  spoke  on  the  bad  efl'ect3  of  the  faulty  feeding 
of  school  children  in  Berlin.  In  many  cases  breakfast  and 
midday  dinner  were  either  quite  insufficient  or  even  want- 
ing altogether.  It  was  the  duly  of  the  local  authorities  to 
see  that  this  defect  was  remedied. 

The  Supply  of  Reliable  Milk  for  Infants. 

Weber  considered  that  if  the  milk  supplied  were  free 
from  pathogenic  micio-crganisms  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Infant,  not  breast-fed,  to  drink  this  unboiled ;  but  as 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  as  milk  frequently  contained 
tubercle  bacilli,  it  became  necessary  to  heat  milk  in  a 
proper  way.  Provided  that  the  milk  were  fre3h,  and  that 
there  were  no  bacterial  products  in  It,  it  was  possible  to 
sterilize  it  by  heat  without  so  impoverishing  it  that  it 
would  become  unsuitable  as  infant  food.  It  was  too  early 
to  decide  whether  the  suggestion  made  by  von  Behring 
that  certain  chemical  substances  which  possess  bac- 
tericidal properties,  but  are  said  not  to  influence  the 
character  of  the  milk,  should  be  used  instead  of  heat. 

Rbiss  considered  thai  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
local  authorities  did  not  guarantee  satisfactorily  distinc- 
tion between  nursery  and  ordinary  milk.  It  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  that  some  method  should  be  introduced  by 
which  nursery  milk  could  be  identified  with  regard  to  its 
quality.  A  police  regulation  recently  introduced  in 
Darmstadt  limiting  the  bottling  of  nursery  milk  to  the 
farms  seemed  to  solve  the  difficulty,  provided  that  the 
farms  were  under  adequate  inspection.  He  believed  that 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  nursery  milk  could 
only  be  assured  by  the  adoption  of  regulations  of  this 
kind. 

Teeth  of  School  Children. 

The  German  Association  for  the  Care  of  Health  in 
Schools  Introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  to 
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the  effect  that  the  municipalities,  school  doctors,  and 
governing  bodies  in  schools  should  be  requested  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  dental  inspection  for  school 
children  on  the  ground  that  caries  of  the  teeth  was  one  ot 
the  most  widely-spread  affections,  that  its  harmful  effects 
were  great,  and  that  proper  treatment  of  the  mouth  was 
moat  desirable,  especially  in  childhood. 

Fatigue. 
Arising  out  of  a  discussion  on  fatigue  through  work,  the 
fourth  Section  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
Since  the  capability  for  work  varies  not  only  individually 
according  to  the  constitution,  age,  sex,  and  mode  of  life, 
but  also  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  a 
permanent  skilled  control  must  be  kept  in  all  manual  or 
intellectual  industries,  .including  business    occupations, 
and  also  occupations  in  which  workmen  are  exposed  to 
speoial  dangers  ;     this    should    be   carried    out   in  such 
a  way  that  a  proper   allowance  would  be  made  for  the 
individual  capability  for  work. 

Prevention  of  Accidents. 

Hartmann  said  that  efficient  supervision  of  industries 
was  indispensable,  since  this  was  the  only  way  to  enforce 
rules  and  regulations.  During  the  past  year  nearly  650,000 
accidents  had  taken  place  in  the  Berlin  industries  and 
agricultural  occupations.  Museums  of  contrivances  proved 
to  be  useful  in  guarding  against  accidents  were  valuable 
means  of  instructing  the  masses.  Such  museums  had 
been  established  in  Vienna,  Zurich,  Amsterdam,  Miinchen, 
Charlottenburg,  Paris,  New  York,  Stockholm,  Luxemburg, 
Reichenberg,  Graz,  and  Buda-Pesth. 

Pontiggia  spoke  of  the  results  of  the  systematic  pre- 
ventive measures  adopted  in  Italy  for  the  last  twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  It  was  only  since  1898  that  any 
laws  on  this  subject  had  been  in  existence.  Before  this, 
however,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  had 
been  formed.  The  results  of  these  voluntary  societies 
and  of  the  State  assistance  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by 
motors,  machines,  transmitting  engines  and  elevators. 
The  number  of  accidents  in  other  classes  of  working  occu- 
pations had  unfortunately  not  diminished  owing  to  the 
want  of  care  and  precaution  of  workmen.  Borgmann  spoke 
of  the  prevention  of  injurious  effects  of  Industrial  trades. 
An  inspector,  besides  possessing  a  knowledge  of  hygiene, 
should  be  fully  informed  on  technical  points.  It  was, 
therefore,  well  to  employ  persons  who  had  been  educated 
technically,  as  was  done  in  most  countries.  Individual 
observations  should  be  assisted  by  instruction  en  the 
results  of  investigations  and  experiences  in  this 
direction,  a  duty  which  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
State.  Compulsory  notification  of  industrial  poisoning 
was  important.  Glikert  considered  that  the  Belgian 
plan  of  separating  the  technical  and  medical  inspection 
was  wise.  While  the  medical  men  must  have  a  lull  know- 
ledge of  the  industrial  diseases,  the  technical  men  should 
know  all  about  the  details  of  the  work  itself. 

Pach  spoke  of  the  conditions  which  applied  in  Hungary, 
where  compulsory  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  com- 
pulsory notification  of  industrial  and  agricultural  acci- 
dents, industrial  inspection,  Sunday  rest,  and  the  care 
of  youthful  workers  and  lying-in  women  had  done  much 
in  protecting  her  working  population.  It  would  be  wiser 
to  introduce  sickness  insurance  for  home  workers  and 
domestic  servants,  to  employ  medical  inspectors  in  the 
industries  continually,  and  to  induce  the  sick  clubs  to 
contribute  to  the  statistics  of  industrial  intoxications  and 
disease. 

In  the  discussion  Holzmanx  urged  that  the  inspectors 
should  be  medical  men,  and  Hahn  that  they  should  be 
full-time  officers,  and  should  have  medical  training. 
Sommbrfklij  agreed  with  this  view,  bat  thought  that 
industrial  inspectors  shonld  be  required  to  consult 
nerve  specialists  freely,  and  FRniDRicH  said  that  he 
approved  of  medical  men  who  had  also  received  training 
at  industrial  technical  schools  being  inspectors,  but 
insisted  that  industrial  hygiene  should  be  a  compulsory 
subject  at  all  technical  schools. 

Legoe  reported  on  the  excellent  way  in  whioh  the 
English  system  of  several  medical  inspectors  and  technical 
inspectors  working  together  had  answered  during  his  nine 
ynars  of  office  as  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Hartmann  advised  the  organization  of  an  industrial 
hygienic  department  in  the  State  l'ubllc  Health  Board. 


Ankylostomiasis. 

Loehker  sr.id  that  the  disease  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  sexually  ripe  ankylostomata 
in  the  small  intestine  in  man.  Infection  took  place 
either  through  the  mouth,  in  which  case  encapsuled 
larval  forms  caused  it,  or  through  the  skin,  the 
larvae  devoid  of  their  capsnles  passing  through.  The 
second  method  of  infection  had  been  established  by 
Loos  and  others,  and  was  of  importance  for  persons 
who  walked  about  barefoot.  The  disease  was  endemic  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  where  the  worm  was 
indigenous,  and  the  diagnosis  was  only  to  be  made  with 
certainty  by  microscopical  examination  of  the  faeces. 
Spontaneous  cure  might  take  place,  but  as  a  rule  it  was 
necessary  to  give  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern  or  thymol, 
both  of  which  were  active,  but  not  free  from  dangers. 

Bruns,  who  dealt  with  the  condition  as  it  occurred  in 
miners,  said  that  endemic  ankylostomiasis  differed  from 
the  miners'  disease  by  biological  differences  in  the  para- 
site and  by  the  climatic  differences  of  the  tropics  and  of 
the  mines.  Miners'  worm  disease  had  originally  been 
imported  into  Germany  from  Italy.  He  spoke  of  the  so- 
called  "  healthy  worm  carriers,"  who  were  a  source  of 
danger  in  mines,  and  dealt  with  the  methods  of  recog- 
nizing and  arresting  epidemics  of  worm  disease  in  mines 
or  shafts  of  mines,  and  also  with  the  method  of  the  spread 
of  the  Infection. 

Malvoz  reported  in  a  paper  read  for  him  by 
Dblbastaille  on  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  Belgium 
and  the  prophylactic  measures  taken,  giving  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  miners' 
dispensary  in  Liege. 

The  Pretention  of  2/us:  in   Trades. 

Czimatis  said  that  the  removal  of  dust  meant  that  it 
should  be  collected  and  conducted  by  apparatus  to  a  place 
where  it  could  not  do  any  harm.  Ventilation  and  the  use 
of  respirators  must  be  regarded  as  accessory  or  emergency 
means  of  protecting  the  workmen,  and  not  as  the  normal 
means  of  getting  rid  of  dust.  The  employment  of  pro- 
tective dress,  and  of  arrangements  for  changing  clothes, 
washing,  and  bathing,  were  important  as  additional  means. 
Special  legislative  measures  were  necessary  only  to  lay 
down  the  simplest  principles.  It  was  highly  desirable 
that  dangers  connected  with  the  inhalation  of  dust  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  avoid  such  consequences 
should  be  freely  published  in  the  press. 

Jehle  considered  that  in  order  to  prevent  damage  to 
health  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  it  should  be  sucked  up  at 
the  place  where  it  was  produced ;  as  failure  of  a  suction 
apparatus  was  not  only  a  source  of  danger  but  harmful  to 
the  reputation  of  other  apparatus  ;  the  installation  should 
be  left  entirely  to  those  who  had  been  fully  trained. 
Microscopical  examination  of  dust  should  always  be  made 
before  the  requirements  cf  a  special  industry  were  deter- 
mined. The  insurance  institutions  for  workmen  exposed 
to  various  forms  of  dust  should  keep  separate  statistics  of 
affeetionB  depending  on  the  inhalation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  dust. 

Rechnagel  spoke  oi  the  methods  of  determining  the 
various  grades  of  danger  from  dust  in  the  various 
Industries. 

Lassar  and  Hkrzbero  pleaded  that  the  institution  of 
bathing  establishments  ior  the  masses  was  a  necessary 
part  of  practical  hygiene  and  should  occupy  a  more 
prominent  position  in  public  interest.  Optn-air  baths, 
where  swimming  could  be  taught ;  public  baths  for  the 
masses,  school  swimming  baths,  village  bathing  estab- 
lishments; baths  for  soldiers,  for  workmen,  for  the 
patients  of  the  sick  insurance  societies,  and,  in  fact,  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  should  b?  In  existence.  The 
principle  that  every  person  should  take  a  bath  once  a  week 
was  a  maxim  of  hygiene.  No  w  c.  should  be  built  without 
having  a  lavatory  attached  where  the  hands  could  be 
washed.  Accommodation  for  washing  and  bathing  at 
railway  stations  was  urgently  needed  by  the  travelling 
public.  Most  of  these  wishes  w*"re embodied  in  resolutions 
and  passed  by  the  Section. 

Industrial  Lead  Poiionir.g. 
Telery    dealt    with    the    Austrian     laws    regarding 
lead,    and    suggested     that    regulations    for    each    In- 
dustry,   such    as    Jead    and    zinc  mine  works,  white- 
lead    works,  paint  fa"tor<ee:  etc.,  should  be    so  worded 
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aa  to  apply  to  the  special  forms  of  lead  which  were 
handled  in  each.  He  believed  that  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  certifying  surgeon  was  much  overrated,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  a  general  practitioner  to  act  independently 
from  the  workmen  or  from  the  owners.  There  ought  to  be 
industrial  medical  inspectors,  who  might  be  aesisted  by 
medical  men  working  in  public  health,  but  who  were  not 
in  general  practice.  White  lead  could  be  replaced  by 
harmless  products  in  most  industries  ;  lie  instanced  silk 
dyeing  as  a  striking  example,  in  which  it  had  been  possible 
materially  to  diminish  lead  poisoning  by  the  introduction 
of  substitutes  for  white  lead. 

Sommebeeld  believed  that  white  lead  could  be  replaced 
in  paints,  and  thought  that  this  doctrine  should  be  taught 
in  all  advanced  educational  technical  schools. 

Mosny  spoke  of  the  conditions  in  France,  and  suggested 
that  compulsory  notification  to  the  authorities  should  be 
carried  out,  that  regulations  should  be  drawn  up  by 
hyglenists  and  practical  workers,  after  lull  consideration 
of  the  obligations  of  the  employers  and  workmen  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  special  lead  product  in  the  factory.  When 
the  regulations  proved  to  be  Inefficient,  legislative 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  rectify  the  shortcomings. 
Medical  and  technical  inspection  and  the  keeping  of  a 
register  of  industrial  lead  poisoning  cases  should  be 
enforced. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Committee  only  eight 
applications  for  help  were  received.  To  seven  of  the 
applicants  grants  amounting  altogether  to  £67  were  voted 
in  relief,  the  eighth  case  being  postponed  for  further 
inquiry.  Appended  is  a  short  abstract  of  the  cases 
assisted : 

1.  Lie.  Med.,  T.C.Dub.,  aged  60,  who  practises  In  London. 
Is  in  temporary  difficulties  resulting  from  an  accident.  Four 
children,  but  none  able  to  help.  Recommended  by  Dr.  F.  T. 
Roberts,  Vice-President,  and  by  Dr.  Dundas  Grant.  Voted 
£10. 

2.  Daughter,  aged  23,  of  iate  M.R.C.8.,  L.S.A.  Income  £6  a 
year.  Has  been  attending  invalid  mother,  recently  deceased, 
and  proposes  to  train  as  a  nurse.  Recommended  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stocks.    Voted  £5. 

3.  Daughter,  aged  67,  of  iate  M.R.C.  S.  Has  maintained 
herself  since  the  age  of  17,  but  is  now  unavoidably  in  arrears 
with  her  rent.  Recommended  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Satchell,  Vice- 
President.    Voted  £10. 

"  1  4.;Daughter,  aged  32,  of  late  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  Has  supported 
herself  by  nursiDg,  but  is  now  incapacitated  by  extensive  bone 
disease  for  which  three  operations  have  been  performed. 
Slight  help  from  friends  and  endeavours  to  earn  a  little  money 
by  needlework.  Relieved  three  times.  £29.  Recommended  by 
Dr.  Hyla  Greves.    Voted  £12. 

5.  Daughter,  aged  57,  of  late  M.R.C.S.  Quite  unprovided  for 
at  father's  death  many  years  ago  and  has  Deen  unable  to  sup- 
oort  herself  for  the  last  few  years  owing  to  constant  ill-health. 
Relieved  three  times,  £36.  Recommended  by  Mr.  A.  Pearce 
Gould,  Vice-President.     Voted  £12. 

6.  Widow,  aged  46,  of  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.Edln.  No  income  ; 
three  children  just  self-supporting.  Practically  incapacitated 
by  chronic  rheumatiRm.  tielieved  thirteen  times,  £132.  Re- 
commended by  Professor  John  Chiene,  C.B.,  and  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson,  Vice-President.     Voted  £12 

7.  Daughter,  aged  57,  of  late  M  D.Lond.  No  income  ;  lets 
lodgings  ;  eyesight  failing.  Relieved  twenty-four  times,  £184. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Walter  Rosser,  Honorary  Local  Secretary. 
Voted  £6.  

INFANTILE     MORTALITY. 

In  the  last  twelve  months  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions associated  with  a  high  or  low  death-rate  among 
young  children  has  been  increased  by  the  publication  of 
two  important  statistical  works,  The  first — Dr.  Prinzing's 
treatise  on  medical  statistics1— devotes  a  careful  chapter 
enriched  with  numerous  comparative  tables,  to  the 
subject ;  while  the  second— a  monograph,  by  Drs.  Saltet 
and  Falkenburg,  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Amsterdam,3  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
infantile  mortality,  with  special  reference  to  the  kingdom 
of  Holland. 

Drs.  Saltet  and  Falkenburg  are  quite  conscious  of  the 
difficulties   attending  a  research   ol   this  kind ;   possible 

1  HandbaJi  dor  hiUXiziniichen  Statistik.  You  Dr.  F.  iJrinziug.  Fischer. 
1906. 

2  KindcntcrblkhUcit,  besonders  ^i  den  NU-derlander.  Von  Dr.  R.  H. 
Saltet  and  Dr.  Ph.  Falkenburg  (Statistiscae  Mitteilungen,  veniffent- 
licht  vow  Statistiicieii  AmS  der  stadt  Amsterdam,  NaT  19;.    1907. 


sources  of  fallacy  are  clearly  indicated,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  are  expressed  with  a  modesty  and  caution 
not  invariably  found  in  writiDgs  on  this  question. 

We  propose  to  epitomize  some  of  the  information 
communicated  in  these  works,  but  would  strongly  advise 
all  interested  in  this  serious  problem  to  consult  the 
originals. 

I.    INFLUENCE    OF   DlET. 

The  Berlin  statistics  of  Bockh  and  Hirachberg  are 
grouped  by  Saltet  and  Falkenburg  in  five  sections 
(Table  I).  The  information  contained  in  the  second 
columns  was  obtained  by  inquiry  at  the  censuses  of  1885, 
1890,  1895,  and  1900.  Of  course,  the  figures  under  E  in 
columns  1  and  2  are  not  comparable,  and  in  calculating 
the  general  death-rate  the  cases  are  assumed  to  have 
been  distributed  through  the  groups  in  column  1  in  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  first  four  figures  of 
column  2. 

Table  I. 


Children    I 

between     1  Mean  No.  of    Deaths  per 
0-1  year     i      Deaths,  1,000. 

returned  in  i     0-1  year.  0-1  year, 

the  Census. ; 


Census  of  1890 : 

» 

A.  Breast-fed        

20,812 

1 

1,545 

742 

B.  Animal  milk    

16,620 

1 

8,308 

499.9 

C.   Substitutes       

352 

200 

E682 

D.  Mixed  nourishment... 

1,517 

912 

601.2 

E.  Unknown          

Total       ; 

Census  of  1895  : 

11 

| 

1,808 

- 

39,312 

F 

i 

12,773 

324  9 

A.  Breast-fed        

16  633 

1.043 

630 

B.  Animal  milk    

16,918 

6,714 

39S9 

C.  Substitutes      

218 

197 

903.7 

D.  Mixed  nourishment... 

3.474 

812 

233  7 

E.  Unknown          

Total       

Census  of  1S00  : 

73 

2.U0 

-     - 

37,316 

10,891 

291.9 

A.  Breast-fed        

12,584 

873 

69.4 

B.  Animal  milk     _ 

19,507 

7.143 

366  2 

C.  Substitutes       

977 

298 

305  0 

D.  Mixed  nourishment ... 

4,718 

1.133 

242  5 

E.  Unknown          

1,473 

2.096 

- 

Total          

39  259 

11,543 

294  0 

Summarizing  these  res 

ulta  we  obtain : 

■■able  II. 

Deaths  per  1,000 1 

890-1. 

1895-6. 

19C0-1. 

Breast-fed... 
Animal  nrilk 
Others 
All  children 


74.2 
499.9 
594.5 
324.9 


63.0 
396.9 
2680 
291.9 


69.4 
366.2 
261.3 
294.0 


The  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  information 
obtained  from  the  mother  is  probably  often  incorrect,  and 
that  the  results  of  the  census  and  death-registration 
returns  are  perhaps  not  strictly  comparable.3 

Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Groth  in  Munich, '  but 
the  somewhat  complicated  and  indirect  method  adopted 
in  his  research  ia  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  very  important  investigation  is  that  of  Briege  and 
Sentemann."  With  the  help  of  the  midwives  (who 
received  a  small  fee  for  their  services)  a  list  was   made  o . 

3  Note  especially  the  enormous  differences  between  the  death-  rates 
in  column  C  (Table  I)  for  the  throe  periods. 
*  itiinch   med.  Wnchcnachrifl,  1904,  No.  21. 
s  CentraM.f.  allgm.  GaundheiUpjlcge,  1906,  vol  xxvii,  part  1. 
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all  children  living  in  Barmen  on  August  15th,  1905,  and 
botn  between  August  15th,  1904,  and  August  14th,  1905. 
The  midwives  were  given  cards,  upon  which  they  were 
required  to  give  details  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
infants  were  suckled,  reasons  for  its  discontinuance,  and 
the  kind  of  nourishment  received  by  the  children  which 
were  not  breast-fed. 

On  August  15th.  1905,  78  per  cent,  of  all  children  liviDg 
(under  1  year  old)  were  breast  fed ;  922  mothers  did  not 
suckle  their  children 

48  (5  2  per  cent.)  on  account  of  their  ocsupations. 
558  (65  5  par  cent.)  on  account  of  abseues  of  milk. 
51  (6.5  per  cent.)  on  account  of  unwillingness. 
224  (24.1  per  cent.)  on  account  of  illness. 
7  (0.8  per  cent. )  on  account  of  death. 
18  (2  per  cent.)  on  account  of  a  second  pregnancy. 
18  (2  per  cent.)  on  account  of  other  causes. 

Table  III. — Barmen  Figure*. 


Income^of  Father. 

Breast-fed. 

Bott 

e-fed. 

Dp  to 

1,600 

Marks. 

Over 

1.500 
Marks. 

Up  to 
1,600 
Marks. 

Over 

l.oOO 

Marks. 

Living  on  August  :5th,  1S05    ... 

Dead  in  first  year 

Deaths  per  1,000  living 

2,820 
205 
73 

361 
23 
64 

662 
209 

316 

203 

26 
125 

From  inquiries  made  in  Amsterdam  it  appeared  that 
14.4  per  cent  breast- fed  and  30.4  per  cent,  bottle-fed 
children  die  in  the  first  year,  and  the  death-rates  from 
intestinal  affections  are  4.5  per  cent,  and  11  per  cent, 
respectively. 

II.  Influence  of  Prosperity. 
Households  in  the  cities  of  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam 
and  forty  rural  districts  were  classified  (by  means  of  the 
house  tax  and  articles-of-consumption  tax,  T'erbranchssteuer, 
in  four  groups : 
4.  Rich. 
3.  Well-to-do. 
2.  Moderately  well-tc-do. 
1.  Poor. 
The  following  tables  give  the  results : 

Table  IV. 
Dordrecht. 


Number 

Class.    House- 
holds. 


Number  of  Births.  Death-rate  in  First  Year 


1,607 

568 

553 

4  94 

320 

4.16 

Rotterdam 

14,351 

559 

4,021 

504 

1,690 

4.18 

4  19 

1733 

14  02 


16  44 
15.C1 
13.85 
10  07 


Table  V.— ,J0  Rural  Dittricts. 


Number 
of 

ilOll'C- 

nolds.         Total. 


Number  of  Births.         Death-rate  in  First  Year. 


Per  100 
born  living. 


1,962  10.175 

1,978  10,070 

634  3.013 


ill 


BOO 


5.18 
5.03 
4.75 
4  E0 


1,105 

1,0  te 


112* 

10  68 
913 
11.02 


Prinzing6   finds   for   Prussian   statistics   that  of  every 
100  born  alive  there  die  In  the  first  year  of  life  : 


Agricultural... 


f Independent 

-  Day    labourers  and 


Day 

i,     vants 


("Independent 
Industries  and  crafis  -!  Skilled  workmen  ... 

(Unskilled  workmen 
Commerce,  independent,  and  shopkeepers 
Officers,  officials,  professional  classes 

Svhole  population 


14.8 

19.7 
15.2 
16  2 
17.9 
15.2 
10  5 
17.2 


It  is  obvious  that  this  classification  is  by  no  means 
sharp,  the  groups  being  very  heterogeneous,  but  there  is 
fair  agreement  with  the  more  exact  investigation  of 
Tables  IV  and  Y. 

III.  General  Death-bate  and   Infantile    Death-rate. 
In   Holland,  although  both  the  general  and   infantile 
death-rates  have  diminished,  the  fall  in  the  latter  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  former. 

Tatslk   VL 

Deaths  per  10.000  Deaths  per  '0,000 

Period.  LiviDg  Children  from        Living  Over  the  Age  of 

01  Year  Old.  1  Year. 


1845-54 

18:5-1864 

1835-1874 

1S75-1884 

1885-1894 

1895-1904 


2,390=100  0 
2  306=96.5* 
2,493=104.3 
2,162=905 
1,942=81  3 
1,656=59.3 


206=100.0 
200=97.1" 
188=91.2 
162=78.6 
151=73.3 
127=61.6 


*  Expressed  iu  terms  oi  the  1845-54  figures  as  units. 

IV.  Relationship  between  the  Summer  and  Autumnal 
Maxima  and  Meteorological  Conditions. 

Saltet  and  Falkenburg  have  collected  an  enormous  mass 
of  data,  occupying  nearly  forty  pages  of  their  book,  bearing 
on  the  monthly  infantile  death-rates  in  all  parts  of 
Holland,  and  the  temperature  variations  at  certain 
meteorological  observatories.  Perhaps  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  attacking  the  problem  than  the  one  adopted  is 
that  employed  by  Greenwood  and  Thompson  in  their 
study  of  the  monthly  returns  of  asute  rheumatism  ;r  but 
in  any  case  the  question  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  the  authora  express  their  opinion  with  scientific 
caution.    They  say :? 

While  Maastricht  shows  the  highest  temperatures  in  the 
months  of  June  to  September,  the  infantile  mortality  in 
Limberg  is  lower  during  June  and  July  than  in  North 
Holland,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  infantile  mortality  of  Limberg  begins  to  attain  a 
higher  level.  The  maximum,  however,  is  reached  in  October, 
when  the  mean  temperature  of  Maastricht  is  below  that  of 
Flushing.  In  North  Holland,  on  the  other  band,  with  its 
relatively  lower  temperature  for  the  period  June  to  September, 
the  infantile  mortality  for  June  and  July  is  the  highest  among 
the  five  provinces  compared.  We  shall,  of  course,  extend  this 
comparison,  bui  in  the  meantime  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  in  Holland  provinces  with  high  summer  tempera- 
tures do  not  necessarily  exhibit  a  high  infantile  death- 
rate. 

.  .  .  Also,  then,  a  chronological  comparison  of  the  infantile 
death-rate  and  temperature  as  here  effected  in  the  case  of 
Zeeland  and  the  city  of  Groningen  only  yields  a  negative 
conclusion.  If  in  isolated  cases  a  parallelism  is  observed,  in 
the  majority  no  direct  relationship  between  tempera- 
tore  and  infantile  mortality  can  be  deteoted.  This  Is 
by  no  means  to  say  that  we  have  proved  infantile  mor- 
tality to  be  independent  of  meteorological  conditions. 
On  the  contrary,  our  diagrams  are  the  best  proof  of 
a  connexion  between  the  state  of  the  air  and  the  mortality 
of  young  children.  But  it  is  not  the  height  of  the  temperature 
which  regalates  this  mortality.  As  we  have  already  indicated, 
there  is,  in  our  opinion,  <=ome  likelihood  that  it  is  the  tempera- 
ture variations—diurnal  or  interdiumal— of  summer  which 
exert  an  unfavourable  influence.  Material  bearing  on  this 
point  is  not  in  existence,  and  cannot,  wo  think,  be  obtained 
from  the  temperature-frequency  records  which  a  meteorological 
Institute  is  able  to  supply.  In  this  place  we  can  only  mention 
the  theory  which  associates  the  summer  mortality  of  infants 
with  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  insects  which  act  as 
carriers  of  disease.  As,  up  to  the  present,  there  are  no  positive 
data,  Ave  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  subject. 

A   wide    field    for    researoh    is   open    hers    for    a   zealous 

investigator  of  the  future. 

<  Op  oil.,  p.  3ol. 

'■  Journal  of  TTviltcnr,  April,  ".9:7. 

"  Op,  cit ,  81,  and  65-6. 
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Wo  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  the  interest  and 
ioaportance  of  these,  lvc-ont  works;  we  only  wish  we.  could 
think  thai,  the  numerous  politicians  auu  popular  writers 
who  pose  as  authorities  on  questions  of  this  sort,  will 
mnka  themselves  aciiuaiutf-d  with  the  books  under  review. 


ROYAL    COMMISSION   ON   YIYISECTION. 

Third  Kepobt. 
{bcntinucdfrom  p.  1165.) 

Thk  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
mrber  17th,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  o  J  3  yril,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  23b,  1907.  but  was  not  published  till  the.  even- 
ing oi  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Evidence  of  the  President  of  theKoyal  College  of 
Surf/eons  of  England. 
Mr.  Hfnry  Morris,  whose  evidence  occupies  about  18 
pages  of  the  Blue  Book,  said  he  had  been  desired  by  the 
Council  of  the  College  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commission.  The  Council  had  passed  the  following 
L-esotetion: 

The  Cooncil  of  the  Royal  College  cf  Surgeons  of  England 
express  the  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1876  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  any  abase  of  vivisection,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  progress  of  surgical  soience  will  not  be 
hindered  by  further  restrictive  legislation. 

S&.  Morris  said  that,  experiments  on  animals  in  relation 
60  aseptic  surgery  and  the  healing  of  wounds  bad,  In 
iiis  opinion,  been  of  most  material  advantage. 
Other  forms  of  inves'igation  had  been  essential,  and 
It  was  impossible  to  separate  the  advantages  derived 
from  each  particular  source.  It  was  by  means  of 
experiments  on  animals  whilst  studying  the  phe- 
nomena of'  inflammation  that  Lister  ascertained 
many  very  important  and  fundamental  facts.  Thence 
he  went  on  to  the  study  of  the  blood,  more  especi- 
ally the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  thrombosis,  etc. 
The  facta  ascertained  in  both  these  directions  formed  the 
bgsis-of  his  subsequent  work  on  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
It.  was  after  Pasteur  had  shown  that -putrefaction,  like 
other  fermentations,  was  caused  by  microbes  growing  in 
patrescible  substfajees,  that  the  problem  how  to  protect 
-cvoands  from  bacteria  presented  itself  to  Lister.  Lister 
himself  demonstrated  in  his  experiments  on  lactic  fer- 
mentation  that  there  must  be  different  kinds  of  bacteria 
having,  different  functions.  The  witness  went  on  to  say 
.hat  Pasteur's  works -might  be  classed  in  three  series — 
three  great  discoveries -: 

(1)  Th>.t  each-  fermentation  .  is  produced  by  the.de velopment 
of  a  special  microbe;  (2)  that  each  i of eettpus  disease  is  pro- 
•daeed  by  the  development  within  the  organism  of  a  special 
nvieroba  :  and  (5)  that  the  microns  of  an  infectious  disease. 
3\rltiva1ed  InndeT /certain  detrimental  conditions,  is  attenuated 
'n  its  pathogenic  aotivity — from  the  virus  it  has -become  a 
■jaaQine, -and.  as^a  v-acoine  fa  used- for  protection_and  cnre. 

"With:  regard  to. (2)  and  (3)  experiments- were  essential. 
Pasteur  discovered  by 'experiment  thatinfectioaediseaseB 
were  produced  by  different  microbes;  Lister  constantly 
improved  his  methods  of  wound  treatment,  with  the  most 
remarijableresuits,  in  the  prevention  oi  88Btic  diseases,  as 
well  as  of  certain  diseases  which  at  first  he  had  not 
looted,  von  as  due  to  the  entrance  of  bacteria,  such  as 
oryslpelas  and  tetanus.  Koch  showed,  entirely  by  experi- 
ments on  aniajais.  that  there  were  two  great  classes  of 
bacteria— namely,  those  that  could  not  grow  in  the  living 
tissues,  the  non -pathogenic  bacteria;  and  those  that  were 
able  to  grow  iu  the  living  tissues,  and,  growing  there,  pro- 
duce various  forms  of  disease.  He  further  showed  that 
■the  troubles  which  arose  in  connexion  with  wounds  might, 
on  the  one  hand,  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  chemical 
products  of  thegrowthof  one  c-r  both  of;  these  kinds  of 
bacteria  In  the  discharges  of  the  wound  ;  or,  on  the  other 
ftffad,  to  the  entrance  of  pathogenic  organisms  into  the 
tissues,     and     the'r     growth     in    the     holy.      In    this 

*  Loudon :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wymr.n 
»od  Sons,  Limited.  109,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  direcily  or  through  aov  bookseller,  bora  Wymao  and  Sons, 
Limited.  109,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  ;  ind  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westrainsfer,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby.  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  1907. 


way,  be  demonstrated  the  occuueiirn  of  septicaemia, 
iu  mice,  due  to  sniali  bacilli;  septicaemia  in  rabbits, 
due,  to  cocci ;  pyaemia  in  mioe,  c'ue  to  micro- 
cocci, aid  nu»y  o  I  ei  things  of  the  same  kind. 
Si  ptii.fwooia  in  man  and  the  cause  of  septkvio.uia  in  man 
bad  also  been  demonstrated  and  proved  accurately  by  the 
experiments  on  mice  and  rabbits.  Tne  discovery  was 
arrived  at  by  cultivating  the  organisms  found  in  the  dis- 
chargee or  the  blood  of  men  suffering  from  septicaemia  or 
pyaemia.  Koch  laid  down  three  great  postulates:  The 
first  was  that  Ode  munt  discover  the  micro-organism  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease. — the  coccus  or  bacteria,  as  the 
case  might  be — in  every  case  in  which  the  disease  existed. 
Then,  by  making  a  pure  culture,  separating  it  from  every- 
thing else,  and  mnkicg  the  pure  culture  of  this  partieular- 
&i.-gauif>Ej;  one  introduced  it  into  an  animal,  and  it 
produe»'jd-the  disease  there;  and  then,  there  would  be 
found  in- the  Wood  and  tissues  of  that  animal  the  same 
organism  as  that  found  originally  in  the  individual  who 
was  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  third  of  these  necessi- 
tated experiments  on  animate.  Based  on  these  postulates, 
the  discovery  was  made  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
a  great  variety  of  diseases,  both  in  man  and  in 
animals — for  example,  tHbercle,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  all 
sorts  of  wound  infections,  such  as  septicaemia,  py at  min, 
sapraemia,  erysipelas,  and  infective  gangrene,  as  well  as 
gonorrhoea,  plague,  cholera.,  pneumonia,  and  so  on.  The 
whole  of  the  aseptic  and  antiseptic  methods  of  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  was  the  outoome  of  this  knowledge  of  the 
micro-organisms  in  the  putrefactive  discharges  being  the 
caHse  of  the  disease.  The  discovery  of  the  causes  of  these 
diseases  had  led  to  the  early  and  precise  diagnosis  of 
them,  and  to  a -more  intelligible  and  effective  manner  of 
treatment  than  was  previously  possible.  In  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  diseases  and.  in  hygienic  seienee 
advances  had  been  made,  owing  to  experiments  on 
animals,  which  could  not  have  occurred  had  such  experi- 
ments been-prohibited.  further,  the  study  of  bacteria, 
and  their  effects  on  animals  under  various  condi- 
tions, led  Pasteur  to  open  up  the  whole  question 
of  immunity.  His  discoveries  had  proved  of  great 
benefit  both  to  animals  and  human  beings,  in  proof  of 
which  it  was  only  necessary  to  name  anthrax,  swine 
erysipelas,  and  rabies.  The  experimental  study  of 
pathogenic  organisms  had  also  led  to  the  discovery  of 
protective  and  curative  serums  of  proved  value  and  of 
great  importance  In  treating  a  number  of  diseases,  the 
most  striking  instance  being  diphtheria.  The  marvellous 
improvements  made  since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1876 
in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  in  our  knowledge  (a)  of 
proper  disinfection,  (A)  6T  the  sterilisation  of  dressings 
and  instruments,  (c)  of  the  action  of  antiseptics  on 
wounds,  and  (d)  of  the  behaviour  of  various  substances 
used  as  ligatures,  when  buried  in  the  tissues,  were  due-  to 
the  precision  and  clearness  with  which  the  nature,  the 
virulence,  and  the  habitats  of  the  various  pyogenic 
organisms  had  been  made  out.  The  old  plan  of  ligaturing 
was  very  frequently  disastrous,  because  it  entailed 
the  application  of  a  silk  thread  to  a  vessel,  and  this  was 
left  projecting  from  the  wound.  Suppuration  was 
very  common  in  those  days,  and.  in  the  process  of  separa- 
tion of  the  ligature  and  the  ligature  coming  away  secondary 
haemorrhage  frequently  occurred.  Improvements  were 
being  sought,  and  various  methods  were  employed  ;  and 
then  it  went  on  to  the  employment,  through  Lister's 
experiments,  of  buried  ligatures,  using  various  material, 
such  as  ox-aorta  gut,  catgut,  and  silk,  which  were  tied  and 
the  ends  cut  short,  and  left  to  be  surrounded  and  grown 
into  or  absorbed  by  the  tissues.  That  was  a  matter  of  the 
very  first  importance  in  connexion  with  doing  away  with 
the  liability  of  suppuration  of  wounds  and  of  secondary 
haemorrhage.  By  getting  an  immediate  union  of  the 
wound,  these  things  round  the  vessels,  cut  short  and  left 
in  the  tissue,  became  buried  and  shut  out  from  all  liability 
of  doing  harm,  which  ligatures,  hanging  tail-like  out 
of  the  wound,  so  often  caused.  These  ligatures* 
which  could  be  safely  left  in  the  wound,  were 
ascertained  by  e-xp&riments  on  animals.  3Ir.  Morris 
went  on  to  say  that  since  the  danger  of  septic  troubles 
had  been  removed  many  operations  which  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  too  dangerous  to  be  undertaken,  except  as 
a  last  chance  of  saving  life,  were  now  performed  with 
absolute  safety;  many  new  and  important  ones,  which 
were  formerly  never  dreamed  of,  had  now  become  matters 
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of  snccessfal  and  almost  daily  performance.  Finally, 
whereas  the  mortality,  even  after  quite  simple  operations, 
was  at  one  time  so  appalling  that  the  patients  were  often 
deterred  from  submitting  to,  and  the  surgeon  from  per- 
forming them,  operations  of  considerable  magnitude  were 
now  undergone  with  the  confidence  which  came  from 
knowing  that  the  mortality  was,  in  many  instances,  but  a 
fraction  of  a  unit  per  cent.  To-day  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  man  was  opened,  every  organ  within  was  inspected  and 
palpated  for  diagnostic  as  well  as  for  operative  purposes, 
the  wound  was  closed,  and  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  anaesthesia,  and  took  a 
completely  uneventful  course  towards  convalescence. 
This  course  was  very  commonly  without  pain, 
without  mental  shock  or  distress,  without  discom- 
fort of  any  kind  beyond  some  anaesthesia  sick- 
ness, some  flatulence,  and  the  weariness  of  lying  still. 
Within  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  such  an  operation  the 
patient  had  generally  quite  recovered.  Experiments  on 
animals  had  assisted  to  that  result  through  the  rapid 
healing  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  wound  from 
the  very  start  to  the  finish ;  whereas,  before  it  was 
known  through  experiments  on  animals  what  the  causes 
of  putrefaction  and  suppuration  were  and  how  to  prevent 
them,  the  majority  of  these  wounds  suppurated.  Asked  if 
the  pain  suffered  by  animals  under  an  operation  would  be 
the  same  or  greater  or  less  than  that  suffered  by  man, 
the  witness  said  that,  allowing  that  an  animal  was 
equally  susceptible  to  pain  as  man,  there  would  be 
the  same  immunity  from  pain  and  suffering,  provided 
the  aseptic  condition  after  making  the  wound  was  kept  up. 
The  remainder  of  the  pricis  put  in  by  Mr.  Morris  was  not 
read,  but  is  printed  in  the  minutes  of  evidence,  where  it 
occupies  three  pages.  It  deals  with  experiments  on 
animals  in  relation  to  our  knowledge  of  shock,  and  how  to 
prevent  it ;  experiments  on  animals  in  relation  to  the 
bacterial  origin  of  certain  diseases,  and  the  immunizing 
and  curative  influence  of  culture  serums,  illustrated  by: 
(a)  Diphtheria,  (6)  tetanus,  (c)  hydrophobia,  (d)  anthrax, 
(«)  glanders,  (/)  Graves's  disease,  and  experiments  on 
animals  in  relation  to  cancer  research.  In  regard  to  this 
disease,  Mr.  Morris  said  that  up  to  1902,  cancer  had 
been  studied  almost  exclusively  from  the  clinical 
aspect,  and  by  pathological,  histological,  and  chemical 
examinations  of  the  dead  cancerous  tumours.  The 
result  had  been  that  our  ignorance  as  to  the  cause 
and  origin  of  cancer  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  almost  as  profound  as  ever  before.  Hence 
the  importance  of  studying  living  cancer  tissue  by 
transplanting  it  from  animal  to  animal ;  and  mice  were 
selected  as  the  subjects  of  the  great  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments, because  the  disease  occurred  spontaneously  and 
frequently  in  them.  To  keep  the  tumour-tissue  alive,  and 
to  provide  a  sufficient  and  continuous  supply  of  it,  large 
numbers  of  inoculations  were  essential : 

(a)  Because  many  of  these  inoculations  failed  entirely; 
(6)  because  In  many  instances  the  tumours  which  arose  and 
for  a  short  time  grew  iu  mice,  subsequently  atrophied  and 
disappeared  ;  (c)  because  of  the  small  amount  of  tumour-tissue 
obtainable  from  each  mouse  :  (d)  because  the  step  by  step 
Investigation  of  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the  site  of 
inoculation  entailed  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  animals 
at  every  stage  ;  and  O)  lastly,  because  the  investigation  of  the 
secretions  and  body  fluids  of  cancerously  affeoted  as  com- 
pared with  unaffected  animals  required  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  mice. 

If  It  were  asked  what,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  been 
learnt  or  confirmed  by  all  these  experiments,  the  answer 
was : 

(1)  Positive  knowledge  had  been  gained  that  this  mouse 
tumour,  which  was  identical  in  nature  with  the  human 
mammary  tumour,  grew  by  an  inherent  growth  of  its  own,  and 
was  not  due  to  a  change  in  the  tissues  themselves  of  the 
animal  into  which  it  was  engrafted.  (2)  That  cancer  would, 
and  did,  not  so  very  infrequently,  disappear  spontaneously. 
(3)  That  the  animals  In  which  cancer  had  grown  and  then  dis- 
appeared were  Immune  to  fresh  inoculation.  (4)  That  a  mouse 
could  be  rendered  immune  by  the  iDjeotion  Into  Its  body  of 
some  of  the  blood  of  a  healthy  or  an  Immunized  mouse. 

These  inoculation  experiments  were  practically  painless  ; 
neither  was  pain  suffered  by  the  animal  in  which  the 
transplanted  tissue  grew  even  into  a  large  tumour.  It 
was  only  in  the  exceptional  casts  in  which  the  tumour 
ulcerated  that  any  pain  occurred,  and  as  that  condi- 
tion rendered  the  tumour  useless  for  further  experi- 
ment,   the    animal    was    at    once    killed.    Evidence    as 


to  the  painlessness  of  these  growing  tumours  was 
afforded  by  the  activity  of  movement,  sleekness 
of  coat,  the  general  healthy  appearance  of  the' 
mice,  their  indifference  to  pinching  or  pressure  of  the 
tumour,  which  was  not  innervated,  and  further,  by  the- 
fact  that  when  they  had  been  kept  in  separate  compart- 
ments of  the  same  cage,  they  had  eaten  through  the  par- 
tition, mingled  with  one  another,  and  a  litter  of  young 
ones  had  been  the  result.  Every  cutting  operation  in 
these  investigations  was  performed  under  complete 
anaesthesia,  and  precautions  were  always  taken  to  secure 
asepticity  and  immediate  healing  of  the  wound.  Inocula- 
tion experiments  had  been  undertaken  to  a  very  limited 
extent  on  horses,  dogs,  rats,  rabbits,  frogs,  and  fish.  Only 
in  the  case  of  the  rat  and  dog  had  inoculations  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  to  these 
the  eame  remarks  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the  mouse.  Any 
limitation  placed  upon  the  number  of  inoculations, 
whether  in  mice  or  in  other  animals,  including  anthropoid 
apes,  to  which  resort  might  ultimately  be  necessary,  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  further  development  and 
the  prosecution  of  cancer  research  in  this  country.  It  was 
at  present  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  contrast 
between  the  success  obtained  In  mice  and  the  failure  in 
other  animals,  was  due  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  number 
of  inoculations  made.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  llesearch  Fund  from 
its  outset,  he  had  had  frequent  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  complete  absence  of  Buffering  in  animals  the  subjects 
of  these  cancerous  tumours,  and  of  observing  the  extreme 
care  and  attention  given  to  all  the  animals,  both  in 
London  and  at  the  farm.  Mr.  Morris  went  on  to  speak  of 
experiments  on  animals  under  Certificates  B  and  C, 
referring  to  the  localization  of  the  motor  centres  in  rela- 
tion to  brain  abscess,  brain  tumours,  and  brain  injuries, 
and  to  the  operation  of  trephining  for  these  conditions. 
He  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  much  had  not  been  learnt 
as  to  the  localization  of  function  from  clinical  observation 
apart  from  experiments  on  animals  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  could  seriously  be  contested  that  the  extent  and 
rate  of  acquisition  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,, 
Its  precision,  and  the  continuation  of  what  had  been 
otherwise  learnt,  had  been  most  important  results 
of  experiments  on  the  brains  of  animals.  After 
giving  other  examples  of  the  effect  of  animal  experi- 
ments on  the  development  of  surgery,  Mr.  Morris 
referred  to  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  power  on  the 
part  of  lecturers  on  physiology  of  giving  demonstrations 
to  classes.  He  thought  these  exhibitions  were  of  very 
great  importance  in  teaching  classes.  It  was  very  impor- 
tant to  retain  the  power  that  still  existed  on  the  part  of 
physiologists  to  give  a  certain  small  number  of  demon- 
strations to  classes  which  were  learning  the  functions  of 
the  body ;  for  instance,  to  know  what  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  like  and  what  the  action  of  the  intestines  was 
like,  and  the  effect  of  influencing  the  organs  through 
irritation  or  section  of  different  nerves.  He  could  say 
from  personal  experience  how  one  was  impressed  by  the 
sight  for  a  few  minutes  of  a  thing  of  that  sort,  which  no 
amount  of  reading  or  verbal  descriptions  or  lectures 
would  ever  have  given.  Among  the  questions  put  to 
some  of  the  witnesses  in  1876 — he  thought  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  Dr.  Pavy  himself — one  had  reference  to  a- 
certain  regulation  which  was  printed  In  the  College  of 
Surgeons'  Calendar,  In  the  regulations  relating  to  the 
education  and  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Fellow- 
ship. It  was  there  stated  that  a  course  of  practical 
physiology  must  be  attended  at  a  recognized  school,  and 
questions  were  asked  as  to  what  practical  physiology  was. 
In  the  Calendar  of  the  College  since  1874  there  was  the 
following  note : 

By  this  is  meant  that  the  learners  themselves  shall  indi- 
vidually be  engaged  on  the  necessary  experiments,  manipula- 
tions, etc.,  but  it  Is  not  hereby  intended  that  the  learners 
shall  perform  the  vivisections. 

He  explained  that  although  they  expected  candidates  to 
have  seen  the  experiments,  they  did  not  expect  them  to 
perform  them  themselves.  That  regulation  was  still 
necessary  for  the  Fellowship,  but  not  for  Membership. 
In  reply  to  Colonel  Lockwood,  Mr.  Morris  said  on  very, 
very  few  occasions  were  there  any  experiments  or* 
animals,  perhaps  only  on  four  or  five,  or  at  the  most 
half  a  dozen,  In  the  course  of  a  winter  session. 
The    men    attending   the    lectures    would    be   Informed* 
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at  the  end  of  a  class  that  at  the  next  lecture,  or  the 
next  time  oi  meeting,  there  would  be  this  or  the  other 
shown  upon  a  living  animal.  The  Inspector  could  go 
in  at  any  time,  and  the  object  oi  kepping  anybody 
else  out  would  merely  be  In  conformity  with  that  section 
in  the  Act  which  provided  that  these  things  were  not 
to  be  for  public  exhibition.  But  if  Colonel  Lockwood 
were  to  go  and  say,  "  I  am  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
this  experiment,"  he  felt  sure  there  was  not  a  lecturer  in 
London  or  in  the  country  who  would  not  allow  him  to 
come  In  and  witness  it.  In  reply  to  Colonel  Lockwood, 
who  urged  that  other  people  might  say,  'It  is  quite 
true  that  you  went,  and  you  saw  the  experiment ;  but  the 
man,  of  course,  knew  you  were  coming,  and  so  he  conducted 
it  more  humanely  than  if  you  had  not  been  present,"  Mr. 
Morris  said  he  did  not  think  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
Commission  must  take  his  opinionfor  what  they  thought  it 
waa  worth;  but  he  felt  satisfied  that  there  was  not  a  single 
lecturer  in  the  country  who  would  vary  his  experiment 
because  there  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission 
or  a  member  of  the  Antivivisection  Society,  or  of  one  of 
the  antivivisection  societies,  present.  On  the  Chairman 
pointing  out  that  it  was  really  a  question  of  the  amount 
of  anaesthesia  that  Colonel  Lockwood  was  aimiDg  at — 
whether  the  anaesthetics  were  always  applied  fully,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  absence  of  pain —  the  witness  said  he  believed 
most  certainly  that  they  were.  He  shonld  think  the  truth 
was  that  there  was  probably  a  waste  of  anaesthetic — that 
more  was  given  rather  than  too  little.  In  the  experiments 
he  had  seen  more  was  given  than  he  would  give  to  a 
human  being ;  an  amount  which  would  entail  danger  in 
the  human  being.  In  reply  to  further  questions  he  said 
he  had  never  made  an  experiment.  The  operation 
that  he  was  the  first  to  do  was  done  quite  irrespective 
of  any  experiment  upon  animals  ;  that  was  the 
cutting  of  a  stone  out  cf  a  kidney.  But  that  was 
not  the  ease  with  regard  to  cutting  a  kidney  out  of  the 
body,  because  Simon  of  Heidelberg,  who  was  the  first  to 
do  that,  made  a  deliberate  set  of  experiments  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  knowing  various  things  before  he  sub- 
mitted a  patient  to  the  operation.  He,  of  course,  knew 
what  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  a  kidney  by  disease  (a  slow 
process)  was  :  but  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  loss  of  a 
kidney,  by  being  taken  suddenly  away,  would  be,  and 
until  he  knew  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  perform 
the  operation  of  cutting  the  kidney  out.  But  the  kidney 
which  he  proposed  to  remove  wap  healthy,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  deliberately  planned  for  the  removal  of  a  healthy 
kidney  from  the  human  body.  The  tube  running  from  the 
dcidney  to  the  bladder,  which  had  been  accidentally  cut  in 
the  course  of  previous  operation,  had  its  end  sticking 
out  of  the  flesh.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poor  woman 
was  constantly  suffering  from  the  annoyance  of  urine 
trickling  down  her  side  or  do. vn  her  front, and  fhe  implored 
for  relief  from  this  by  having  her  kidney  removed. 
Accordingly,  Simon  made  experiments,  first  on  dogs  and 
other  animals,  and  then  he  applied  the  results  to  this 
living  patient.  Asked  if  he  had  ever  witnessed  any 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  a  demonstrator,  he  said :  No,  abso- 
lutely none,  nor  any  levity  on  the  part  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  Asked  if  he  looked  upon  morphine  as  an 
anaesthetic  sufficient  to  prevent  pain  in  a  living  subject, 
he  said:  No.  He  did  not  think  it  ever  was  the  only 
anaesthetic  used.  If  an  experiment  were  to  be  done  on 
an  animal  where  as  little  anaesthetic  as  could  be  should 
be  given,  morphine  would  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct 
administered  before  the  administration  of  the  chloroform. 
But  he  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a  complete  anaesthetic, 
'sven  given  in  great  quantity.  He  had  seen  an  animal 
kept  under  chloroform,  he  supposed,  for  two  hours  at  a 
3tretch,  but  he  had  often  seen  a  living  human 
■subject  kept  for  as  long  a  time.  He  should  think 
the  longest  time  he  had  ever  seen  a  human 
subject  under  anaesthetics  was  four  and  a  half  hours, 
sfor  the  treatment  by  complete  compression  of  an  abdo- 
minal (aortic)  aneurysm.  In  reply  to  further  questions, 
he  said  he  thought  the  present  Act  was  amply  protective 
•against  cruelty  to  animals,  and  sufficiently  free  and 
liberal  for  the  due  prosecution  of  proper  scientific  and 
physiological  inquiry.  There  was  one  respect  in  which 
he  would  like  to  see  greater  freedom.  He  would  certainly 
like  to  see  the  thoroughly-trained  first  aids  in  the 
laboratory  permitted  to  do  such  very  slight  and 
mechanical    operations    as    the    injection    of    a    small 


quantity  of  serum.  It  was  a  great  waste  of  time, 
and  a  great  hardship  upon  the  director,  to  have 
to  do  all  that  simple  routine  work.  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  licence  should  cover  Certificate  A  for  the 
assistants.  It  waa  only  Certificate  A  he  was  referring 
to.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he  would  cer- 
tainly object  to  the  exclusion  of  dogs  from  experiments  ; 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  very  material  hindrance  to 
science.  Asked  by  Sir  William  Church  if  he  thought  that 
an  animal  which  received  a  poisonous  dose  of  morphine 
or  opium  was  in  a  condition  to  feel  pain  up  to  the  time 
that  death  occurred,  he  said  be  did  not  think  so.  They 
suffered  no  pain.  On  its  being  put  to  him  that  when  he 
told  the  Commission  that  morphine  was  not  an  anaesthetic 
he  meant  that  if  used  as  a  perfect  anaesthetic  the  animal 
would  not  survive,  he  said,  Yes.  Asked  if  he  objected  to 
the  use  of  vivieection  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
manual  skill,  he  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary. 
In  reply  to  Sir  William  Collins,  he  said  the  Council  of  the 
College  which  he  represented  was  content  with  the  Act  as 
it  was.  He  was  sure  they  would  regret  curtailment  in  the 
way  of  privilege  to  perform  experiments.  But  he  thought 
they  would  equally  regret  to  see  any  curtailment  of  the 
proper  and  due  protection  of  animals.  Asked  as  to  anti- 
tetaaic  serum,  he  said  he  thought  he  had  used  it  only 
in  three  cases.  He  had  had  very  few  cases  of  tetanus ; 
they  were  not  common  cases  in  this  country.  It 
was  not  successful.  It  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  they 
were  all  advanced  cases,  too  late  for  the  successful 
employment  of  treatment.  In  regard  to  anthrax,  he  said 
that  in  the  last  three  cases  of  anthrax  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospited  they  had  relied  upon  the  serum  treatment 
only,  with  speedy  recovery  of  all  three  patients.  Asked  if 
Lawson  Tait  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the  aseptic 
treatment,  he  said,  Yes.  He  knew  Tait  was  opposed  to 
vivisection,  but  that  would  not  influence  him  much.  In 
reply  to  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers,  he  said  that  when  an 
anaesthetic  was  administered  disappearance  of  conscious- 
ness long  preceded  disappearance  of  movement.  Really 
Intellectual  consciousness  would  go  first;  then  the  con- 
sciousness of  pain  would  go  long  before  the  capacity  for 
movement  went.  The  movements  might  be  purposive 
in  this  way,  that  they  would  be  made  to  claw  off 
the  thing  over  the  mouth,  or  made  to  kick 
away  a  hand  or  any  restraining  force  over  the 
knee.  A  person  knowing  nothing  about  anaesthetics 
seeing  an  operation  for  the  first  time  would  think  the 
patient  was  conscious,  and  would  think  he  was  suffering 
horribly.  Some  individuals  did  not  struggle  at  all ;  they 
went  off  very  quietly.  It  depended  upon  many  causes. 
It  always  used  to  be  thought,  especially  at  Guy's,  that 
people  who  had  taken  alcohol  and  people  who  had  syphilis 
were  amongst  the  most  troublesome  under  chloroform, 
that  they  resisted  the  most.  He  meant  people  who  had 
bad  syphilis  comparatively  recently.  One  of  the  tests 
often  employed — it  was  a  rough  test— by  a  teacher  show- 
ing a  witness  learning  the  administration  was  to  touch 
the  conjunctiva  with  the  finger.  Surgeons  knew  that  a 
patient  might  be  absolutely  insensitive  to  the  touch  of 
the  conjunctiva  with  the  finger  and  yet  give  a  very  con- 
siderable writhe  directly  the  operation  was  about  to 
commence  or  was  commencing  round  the  anus.  That 
probably  was  the  last  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  one  knew, 
to  answer  to  the  anaesthetic.  Asked  as  to  the  order  in 
which  full  consciousness  came  back  (consciousness  and 
sensation),  he  said  he  could  not  answer  that  in  a  precise 
way,  but  the  return  of  consciousness  was  sometimes 
very  much  delayed.  Patients  resisted  the  toucn  of 
the  hand  long  before  they  were  conscious ;  they 
resisted  the  moving  of  a  limb,  or  putting  it  into 
a  certain  position.  Y'et  there  was  no  sensation 
of  pain.  The  sense  of  pain  would  come  back,  per- 
haps, sooner  than  the  sense  of  consciousness ;  a  patient 
would  feel  a  prick  of  pain  sooner  than  he  would  be  able 
to  hold  an  intelligent  conversation.  But  the  power  of 
motion  came  back  long  before  the  sensation  of  pain. 
Asked  if  there  was  any  appreciable  interval,  he  said  it 
would  vary.  How  long  a  patient  would  be  before  he 
appreciated  pain  might  be  judged  of  by  those  rare  and 
most  unfortunate  accidents  which  had  occurred  with 
regard  to  hot-water  bottles.  A  nurse,  perhaps,  had  put  a 
hot-water  bottle  against  the  patient's  side  or  limb,  and  he 
lay  against  it  perhaps  for  an  hour  or  two,  until,  when  the 
misfortune  was  discovered,  there  was  a  very  considerable 
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born,  which  might  end  in  a  very  considerable  slough, 
There  was  a  considerable  interval  before  the  patient 
would  make  an  effort  to  move  away  from  a  hot- 
water  bottle  which  was  producing  such  damage, 
although  the  patient  was  capable  of  making  movements. 
Asked  as  to  the  amendments  of  the  law,  he  said  he 
thought  the  enactments  as  to  anaesthetics  might  be  safely 
left  as  they  were  under  the  Act.  The  Act  specifically 
stated  that  curare  must  not  be  uFed  as  an  anaesthetic 
alone.  He  did  not  think  that  any  further  restrictions  on 
that  head  weTe  required.  In  regard  to  local  anaesthetics, 
he  thought  it  possible  that  there  might  be  cases  where  an 
injection  of  cocaine  or  uretbane  into  the  theca  of  the 
spinal  cord  might  take  the  place  of  a  general  anaesthetic. 
He  had  not  in  his  own  practice  used  local  anaesthetics, 
but'there  had  been  many  cases  of  surgical  operations  of 
moment  reported  as  having  beer,  quite  successful  under  an 
injeetlon  of  eucaine  and  cocaine.  In  reply  to  farther 
questions,  he  said  that  abdominal  surgery  had  been 
enormously  advanced  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  he 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  were  many  opera- 
tions, snch  as  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney,  which  he  did 
not  thick  any  prudent  surgeon  would  have  undertaken  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  knowledge  which  bad  been  gained 
by  experiments  on  animals.  In  reply  to  farther  ques- 
tions, he  said  he  had  a  great  opinion  o£  Pasteur's  anti- 
rabic  treatment,  but  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Buisson 
baths.  If  a  patient  of  his  was  bitten  by  a  dog  that  he 
believed  to  be  mad,  he  would  e^eitainly  advise  him  to 
undergo  Pasteur's  treatment.  Inreply  to  Mr.  Tomkinson, 
who  asked  if  bethought  that,  administered  with  chloro- 
form or  ether  and  other  real  anaesthetics,  there-  might 
not  be  b  danger  of  the  animal  being  powerless  through 
the  effect  of  curare,  and  yet  the  anaesthesia  would  be 
imperfect  at  the  time,  he  said  he  did  not  thick  so  at 
all.  He  thought  from  the  way  in  which  he  had  alnrays 
seen  and  had  always  heard  that  chloroform  or  ether  was 
administered,  there  was  not  the  least  fear  of  that.  He 
thought  that  complete  anaesthesia  was  always  aimed  at 
most  carefully,  and  secured.  Asked  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Crile's  experiments  whether  the  results,  from  any  point  of 
view,  were  at  all  commensurate  with  the  severity  of  such 
operations  on  the  observation  of  shock  or  the  effect  of 
shock,  he  said  he  hardly  felt  that  he  could  form  a  jaat 
opinion  about  that.  He  did  not  like  many  of  the  experi- 
ments that  were  performed,  but  lie  would  not  like  to 
express  a  definite  opinion.  He  would  hardly  be  prepared 
to  say  that  they  were  not  desirable  to  have  been  made 
once,  but  he  certainly  thought  that  such  things  ought  not 
to  be  repeated  for  the  sake  of  repeating  them.  Asked  if 
he  could  express  any  opinion  whether  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  it  would  be  justifiable  to  iDfiict  really  pain- 
ful experiments  for  possible  results  in  search  of  alleviating 
human  suffering  or  the  prevention  of  it,  he  said  rhat  was 
a  matter  upon  which  each  individual  would  have  his  own 
opinion.  As  a  great  lover  of  dogs,  and  as  a  person  very 
desirous  of  Baving  animal  suffering,  he  would  still  say 
that  he  thought  that  from  the  moral  aspect  it  was  quite 
justifiable. 


ASSOCIATION   OF   CERTIFYING    FACTORY 

SURGEONS. 

ANNUAL    MEKTINfl. 

The  Council  of  this  Association  having  accepted  an 
invitation  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  this  year  in 
Leicester,  it  took  place  at  the  ( Irand  Hotel  on  October  25th. 

Dr.  J.  Bra— s&  ,  Brikrt.kv,  the  President,  took  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  a  good  attendance  of  certifying 
surgeons  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Alter  adoption  of  the  minutes,  the  Honorary  Secrdtaky 
(l>r.  W,  F.  Dearden)  read  the  annual  report,  which  showed 
the  membership  to  be  339,  a  similar  number  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.  In  the  statistical  return  it  was  shown  that, 
members  of  the  Association  accounted  for  233  597  out  ef  a 
total  of  390,869  examinations  for  certificates  of  fitness  in 
the  whole  country  during  1906,  and  that  the  geneial  per- 
centage of  rejections  wbh  the  same  for  members  and  all 
certifying  surgeons,  though  those  for  physical  incapacity 
were  as  0  9  per  cent,  to  0  8  per  cent.  Rejections 
were  most  numerous  among  female  young  persons 
of  13  yJSttf*  of  nge  (1.34  per  cent)  arid  least  among 
males  of  War.il  16  yewra  (0  51  per  cent.).  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  .Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1906,  which  came 


irito  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  owed  its>exist- 
ence  in  its  present  form  to  the  exertions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  British  Medical  Association, 
in  resisting  the  original  intention  oi  the  Government  to 
make  medical  investigation  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
lccal  factory  inspector.  The  Act  as  passed  would  mean  an 
increase  of  investigations  instead  of  a  diminution.  An 
arrangement  had  also  been  entered  into  with  the  British 
Medical  Association  to  take  joint  action  with  a  view  to 
obtaining,  seme  alteration  of  the  '•  sixpenny  fee,"  at  present 
paid  for  examinations  at  the  surgeon's  rcom3.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  promised  to  receive  a  joint  deputation  from 
the  two  Associations  with  respect  to  this  subject,  but  so 
far  had  not  been  able  to  find  time  tor  the  interview. 
In  accordance  with  a  promise  given  to  the  member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr,  Jackson),  in  answer  to  a  question,  the 
Home  Secretary  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  large  employers  took  advantage  of  this  cheap 
certificate.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  had  not  yet  been 
published.  The  subject  of  medical  inspection  1  of-  school 
children  had  been  under  discussion  by  the  Council,  and 
the  attention  oi  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
had  been  drawn  to  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by- 
placing  this  work  in  the  hands  olfactory  surgeons.  The 
trouble  of  making  new  appointments  would  be  avoided  -, 
the  examination  would  be  made  by  men  of  experience  in 
this  class  oi  work ;  there  would  be  no  overlapping  between 
two  sets  of  medical  examiners;  a  child  would  be  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  same  medical  man  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  18.  The  Board  had  promised  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  various  points  raised.  The  duties 
placed  upon  the  certifying  surgeon  under  the  new  Com- 
peneation  Act  were  described  and  commented  upon,  the 
smallness  of  the  fees  allowed  coming  in  for  partieular 
criticlsm.  The  action  of  the  Council  In  the  matters 
referred  to  was  highly  approved,  and  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Bryan  (Leicester)  was  elected  President  for 
the  year.  Dr.  W.  F.  Dearden  was  re-elected  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Dr.  T,  Watts  Honorary  Treasurer.  Dr.  A. 
Scott,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mauley,  and  Dr,  W.  H.  F.  Oxley  were  re- 
elected ss  Honorary  Corresponding  Secretaries  1  ior  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Metropolitan  District  respectively. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  among 
the  guests  being  Mr.  G.  C.  Franklin,  ex- President  .of 
the  British  Medical  Association;  the  Mayor-elect  oi 
Leicester  (Mr.  A.  Smith),  Dr.  T.  M.  Legge,  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories;  and  Mr.  A.  F.edgrave,  Superin- 
tending Inspector  of  Factories. 


CONTRACT   PRACTICE. 

CttJR    CCNTK;.CTS. 

In  June,  1906.  all  the  medical  mpu  in  practice  In'Uppe.r 
and  Lower  Gornal  and  Gornal  Wood  notified  their  club 
secretaries  that  alter  Christmas.  19C6,  the  fee  per memhe: 
would  be  4s.  per  annum  instead  of  3s.  as  formerly  paid. 
A  strong  effort,  was  made  by  a  dozen  of  the  clubs  in- 
terested to  import  another  medical  man  to  do  the  work  at 
the  lower  li;;w;\  acd  a  surgeon  living  some  three  miles 
away  agreed  to  utile  in  the  district,  and  accept  the  worh 
01  the  clubs'  terms.  This  outsider  at  first  consented, 
and  then  r<  fused  to  meet  the  medical  men,  who  had 
meanwhile  received  notice  from  the  twelve  clubB  that 
their  services  v/ould  not  be  required  after  Christmas. 
About  six  weeks  before  Christmas  this  same  outsider 
applied  for  a  post  elsewhere  as  outdoor  assistant,  although 
at  the  time  he  wrs  under  a  promise  to  accept  the  sppoint- 
ment  oll'ered  him  by  the  clubs.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Committee  of  the  associated  clubs,  documentary 
evidence  was  produced  which  convinced  the  members 
that  the  outsider  meant  "  to  leave  them  in  the  lurch,"  and 
at,  the  same  meeting,  when  the  local  medical  men  hrid 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Messlter  of  Dudley,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  or  any  other  outsider  who  might 
settle  in  the  district  arid  undersell  his  neighbours  would 
not  receive  professional  recognition.  The  opposition  o2 
the  clubs  fell  through,  and  the  increased  fee  of  4s.  was 
agreed'to.  Hie  local  medical  men  were  united  and  loyal 
to  their  promise,  hence  their  enccess.  They  are  mueh 
indebted  to  the  British  Medical  Association  and  to  Dr. 
Codd,  Honorary  f-'reretary  of  the  South  StBfTordshiie 
Division,  for  arranging  for  the  insertion  of  a  Warnteg 
Notice,  and  other  assistance  in  the  struggle. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Liverpool  Medico-  Chirurgiral  Journal  for  July  contains 
an  interesting  paper  on  achondroplasia  or  chondro- 
dystrophy fetalis,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Clarke,  Physician  to  the 
Liverpool  Hospital  for  Consumption.  In  a  short  his- 
torical introduction  he  says  the  disease  has  certainly 
existed  from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  the  custom  in 
Ancient  Egypt  to  place  in  the  temb  of  a  defunct  worthy 
an  effigy  of  himself.  The  effigy  had  to  be  as  like  the 
deceased  as  possible,  ss  it  was  believed  that  any  departure 
from  the  truth  might  render  impossible  the  return  of  the 
soul  to  its  former  abode.  Hence  deformities  and  physical 
blemishes  were  reproduced  without  "  remorse,  or  mitiga- 
tion," to  use  the  words  of  Malvolio.  In  the  necropolis 
attached  to  the  School  of  Memphis  there  was  found  the 
tomb  of  a  man  named  Knoumhotpon,  who  wtis  apparently 
of  some  importance — possibly  chief  cook  or  perfumer  or 
master  of  the  wardrobe  to  King  Pharaoh.  The  effigy  shows 
a  man  with  a  trunk  of  normal  length,  but  Btunted  lege, 
which  were  besides  greatly  curved.  This,  Dr.  Clarke 
says,  was  certainly  a  case  of  chondrodystrophy  fetalis. 
The  gods  Ptah-and  Bes  were  also  examples  of  the  disease, 
for  the  Egyptians  admitted  these  dwarfs  into  the  circle  of 
divinity — Bes  to  preside  over  arms  and  wearing  apparel, 
Ptah  over  fire,  heat,  and  life.  Bes  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  large  head,  a  protruding  tongue,  and  a 
pendulous  belly.  The  limbs,  especially  the  femur  and 
humerus,  are  stunted,  and  the  normal  curves  are 
exaggerated.  Most  of  the  statues  of  pigmies  preserved  in 
the  museum  have  the  same  proportions.  A  bronze 
statuette  in  the  Louvre  representing  Silenus  also  closely 
resembles  this  type  of  disease.  Most  of  the  dwarfs 
recorded  in  history  appear  to  have  been  of  this  type. 

The  20Gth  anniversary  of  the  birth  cf  the  illustrious 
naturalist,  George  Louis  le  Clerc  de  Buffon,  fell  on  Sep- 
tember 7th.  He  W3S  born  on  that  day  in  1707  at  Mont 
bard  in  Burgundy,  and  it  was  there  that  he  spent  most  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  grand  seigneur  in  the  fullest  sense, 
but  withal  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  workers  of  whom 
there  is  record.  He  rose  at  five,  and  every  hour  of  the 
day  was  apportioned  with  monastic  exactitude.  He  was 
not  an  early  riser  by  nature,  and  his  account  of  his  efforts 
to  overcome  the  charms  of  bed  is  amusing.  He  enlisced 
the  help  of  his  valet,  Joseph,  who  was  in  his  service  alto- 
gether sixty-five  years.  "One  day,"  he  says,  "  dissatisfied 
with  myself,  I  called  and  promised  him  an  icu  (about  half 
a  erown)  every  time  that  he  got  me  out  of  bed  before  six. 
The  next  day  he  did  not  fall  to^wake  me  at  the  appointed 
time.  I  cursed  him.  He  came  the  next  time  and  I 
threatened  him.  When  he  was  giving  me  my  breakfast 
I  said  to  him,  '  My  poor  fellow,  you  have  gained  nothing 
and  I  have  lost  my  time.  You  don't  care  either  about  my 
anger  or  my  threats.'  The  following  day  he  came  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  and  insisted  that  I  should  get  up, 
I  begged  him  to  leave  me  alone  and  told  him  I  would  send 
him  about  his  business.  This  time,  however,  he  did  not 
let  himself  be  intimidated,  but  forced  me  to  get  up.  This 
went  on  for  a  long  time,  the  half-crown  which  he  pocketed 
being  a  compensation  for  my  irritability  in  the  morning." 
One  morning  Joseph  failed  to  induce  his  master  to  get  up. 
NoKjinowing  what  ease  to  do,  he  suddenly  pulled  the 
clothes  down,  emptied  a  basin  of  ice  cold  water  on  Buffon's 
chest  and  ran  out  or  the  Mm.  He  was  recalled  soon 
afterwards  and  went- in  trembling.  Buffon*  however,  said 
without  angf  r,  "Give  me  my  things,  irut  in  future  let  us 
try  not  to  quarrel.  It  will  be  best  for  both  of  us.  Here 
are  your  three  francs  which  you  have  certainly  thoroughly 
earned  this  morning."  Buffcn  used  to  say  that  to  Joseph 
he  owed-  three  or  four  volumes  of  his  Natural  History.  As 
soon  as  he  was  dressed  he.  would  go  alone  to  the  furthest 
end  of  his  gardens,  which  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house,  taking  care  on  the  way  to  shut  the  gates 
of  each  terrace  so  83  to  keep  out  intruders.  A  secretary 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  began  work  at  enco.  He  often 
dictated,  wh  jle  pages  at  a  stretch.  Sometimes  he  made 
notes  on  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  paper  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  butail  carefully  numbered  ;  these  were  copied 
by  his  secretary.  At  9  he  breakfasted  on  bread  and 
water.  Even  whilst  dressing — and  he  was  very  point 
device  in  his  attire— he  did  not  lose  a  moment,  making 
notes  of  any  thoughts  thai  occurred  to  him.  After  break- 
fast he  continued  at  jBjori  till  2  o'clock,  whi  n  lie  took  his 
principal  meal.    Always  abstemious,  towards  the  end  of 


his  life  his  dinner  consisted  of  a  little  broth  and  two  fresh 
eggs.  He  ate  little  meat,  preferring  fish,  and  took  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  at  dessert,  lie  drank  little  wine,  and  never 
touched  coffee  or  liqueurs.  After  dinner,  which  lasted  an 
hour— sometimes  two— he  left  his  guests  and  went  to  his 
room,  where  he  took  a  short  nap.  Then  he  walked  for 
some  time  alone  in  the  park  or  on  the  terrace  of  the 
castle  nearest  his  room.  At  5  o'clock  he  went  back  to 
work  and  did  not  leave  off  till  9.  He  then  went  down  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  spent  the  evening.  When 
travelling  he  was  always  absorbed  in  thought.  In  the 
evening  he  took  notes  which  he  afterwards  put  in  order. 
Often  when  with  his  guests  in  the  drawing-room  he  would 
leave  them  to  work  out  an  Idea  which  struck  him.  The 
legend  Is  tliat  he  would  put  on  lullles  before  writing, 
and  for  this,  according  to  the  Chronioue  Midicale,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  there  appears 
to  be  more  foundation  than  there  is  lor  many  legends. 

To  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal  for  September,  Dr.  Albert 
S.  Ashmead,  late  foreign  medical  director,  Tokyo  Hospital, 
Japan,  contributes  an  article  on  the  relation  of  insects 
and  fish  to  leprosy.  Incidentally  he  gives  some  interest- 
ing information  as  to  leprosy  in  Japan.  He  says 
that  from  Persia  and  India  the  disease  sfiead  to 
China  and  Japan  in  fire- worshipping  days.  The 
Buddhist  religion  has  a  sect  called  the  Hotke,  espe- 
cially caring  for  and  giving  consolation  to  lepers. 
Lepers  in  Japan  are  outcasts.  They  wander  over  the-  face 
of  the  Empire  friendless,  lawlees,  starving,  without 
shelter.  In  this  social  solitude  they  were  reached  by  the 
Buddhist  faith,  comforted,  fed,  controlled,  and  idminis- 
tered  by  it.  Under  the  influence  of  that  creed  arose  the 
whole  system  of  customs  and  traditions  governing  leprosy. 
The  all-pervading  salutary  rule  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
is  illustrated  in  the  following  legend  :— Chibaken, 
in  the  south  of  the  empire,  is  a  sort  of  Mecca 
for  the  lepers.  It  is  related  that  over  a  thousand 
years  ago  there  lived  In  that  place  a  youth  of  21, 
who  was  stricken  with  the  disease.  He  was  loath- 
i  some  to  behold  and  his  physical  condition  repelled  all  his 
friends.  In  this  sad  plight  he  dragged  himself  to  the 
Temple  of  Naruto  Fudo,  praying  to  be  cured  of  his 
horrible  disease,  and  to  show  his  good  faith  vowed  that  he 
would  abstain  from  food  for  twenty-one  days.  After  the 
expiration  of  twenty  days  and  in  the  middled  the  twenty- 
first  Fudo  appeared  in  the  flesh  to  him  and  graciously 
kissed  the  poison  from  his  sores.  Thus  the  young  man's 
health  was  restored.  In  gratitude  he  became  a  Buddhist 
anchorite  and  eventually  a  shining  light  in  the  church. 
Fudo  is  said  to  be  a  double  being,  a  combination 
of  God  and  Buddha,  and  is  represented  in  many  temples 
with  three  faces  and  a  body  standing  phoenix-like 
in  the  middle  of  a  blazing  fire,  showing  him  to  be  the 
representative  of  a  divine  element  of  purification,  for  fire- 
is  to  them  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  the  most  familiar 
remedy  among  Japanese  lepers  is  the  white-hot  puncture 
needle.  In  the  province  of  San  uki,  on  a  peninsula  about 
700  miles  south  of  Yedo,  we  find  a  great  multitude  of 
these  pariahs  and  lepers,  the  Japanese  generally  believing 
that  the  lepers  who  betake  themselves  to  the  immediate 
protection  of  Konpira,  whose  shrine  is  there,  will  be  cured 
through  his  tender  mercy.  This  superior  being  is  at  the 
same  time  God  and  Buddha.  The  climate  of  Sannki  is 
remarkable  for  its  mildness,  the  province  being  nearly 
encircled  by  the  sea.  Almost  all  the  lepers  in  the  empire 
at  some  time  of  their  lives  gravitate  toward  that  holy 
region,  where  they  make  a  stay  of  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  medical  teaching  of  the  Buddhists  that  a 
leper  should  not  remain  stationary  in  the  place  in  .which 
the  disease  originated.  Hence  the  roamings  and  disap- 
pearances of  the  lepers.  Most  of  the  leper  laws  of  Japan 
are  Buddhist  traditions,  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  oJ 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  Japanese  firmly  believe  in 
Konpira's  power  to  cure  leprosy,  and  to  this  popular 
belief,  as  well  as  to  some  others  of  Buddhist  origin,  is  dne- 
the  flocking  of  lepers  to  his  shrine,  and,  to  some  extent,  the- 
segregation  of  the  wretched  multitude.  He  is  the  patron  of 
lepers  and  takes  cue  of  them  in  every  way.  If  a  leper  is 
robbed  in  Sanuki  he  will  compel  the  thief  to  restore  his 
booty.  Many  other  leper  traditions  are  handed  down  from 
Zoroaster's  times.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  Japan 
over  100.000  lepers,  mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  lie 
empire,  but  distributed  in  various  proportions  over  .the 
whole  country. 
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Doctors,  It  is  notorious,  are  often  bad  patients ;  thf y 
know  too  mncn  and  can  picture  to  themselves  possible 
complications,  unsuspected  by  the  happier  layman,  which 
may  make  even  a  simple  illness  formidable.  The  same 
circumstance  tends  to  maki  them,  in  Chief  Justice 
Bowen's  famous  phrase,  too  "  conscious  of  each  other's 
un worthiness."  This  characteristic  was  hit  off  with  good- 
natured  satire  by  Da  Miurler  in  one  of  his  Punch  pictures 
where  he  shows  a  sick  physician  being  urged  by  his 
anxious  wife  to  send  for  one  of  his  colleagues.  The 
suffering  doctor  replies,  "  Well,  you  see,  we  go  in  for 
thinking  each  other  quacks  ! "  Toe  profession  of  disbelief 
In  the  resources  of  medical  art — as  practised  by  others — is 
at  present  the  badge  of  a  tribe  of  highly  superior 
physicians  whose  names  are  flying  about  per  ora  virom. 
But  medical  scepticism  was  probably  never  more  em- 
phatically expressed  than  by  Lieutaud  (1703  80),  first 
physician  to  Louis  XVI.  Being  near  his  end,  his  con- 
fessor, who  was  anxious  to  snatch  the  brand  from  the 
burning,  plied  him  with  a  battery  of  questions  as  to  his 
faith  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  dying  man  at 
last  roused  himself  to  reply  with  his  last  gasp :  "  I  believe 
in  everything,  except  medicine  !" 

The  last  words  of  persons  dying  of  disease,  as  most 
people  who  have  stood  by  a  deathbed  know,  are  generally 
as  vague  as  Falstaffs  babble  0'  green  fields.  Mercifully 
consciousness  is  very  often  benumbed  to  the  point  of 
coma  before  the  final  "  agODy,"  and  of  many  it  may  be  said 
that  they 

Craving  nought  nor  fearing, 
Drift  on  through  slumber  to  a  dream,  and  through  a  dream 
to  death. 

Often,  doubtless,  the  half-conscious  mutteringa  of  famous 
people  when  they  are  about  to  pass  behind  the  veil 
are  dressed  up  for  posterity  in  a  style  which  passes 
into  legend  and  finally  into  history.  Nevertheless 
we  may  cite,  without  guaranteeing  their  authenticity,  a 
few  instances  of  the  last  words  attributed  to  doctors. 
Taking  them  as  historical,  however,  we  see  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death  of  Albrecht  von  Haller,  who  with 
his  last  breath  whispered,  L'artlre  bat,  I'artire  bat  encore, 
I'arterene  bat  plus.'  Nothnagel,  too.  who  died  alone  in  his 
room,  noted  his  own  symptoms  to  the  last.  A  letter  to  his 
assistant  is  said  to  have  ended  as  follows:  "  Written  late 
on  the  evening  of  July  6th  just  after  experiencing  these 
severe  attacks.  .  .  .  died  of  calcification  of  the  arteries." 
Traube  also  made  observations  on  himself  to  the 
very  end.  Loeoek  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  on  himself,  and 
among  Cuvier's  last  recorded  words  is  a  remark, 
a3  his  fingers  twitched  involuntarily,  "Charles  Bell 
is  right :  Ce  tont  les  ntrfi  de  la  volonte  qui  ton  malades." 
Dyce  Davidson,  Professor  at  Aberdeen,  died  immediately 
after  saying  to  his  class,  speaking  of  the  next  meeting 
which  was  never  to  take  place,  "  4  o'clock  on  Monday, 
gentlemen,  4  o'clock."  Several  have  taken  their  leave  with 
a  blessing  to  those  around  them.  Astley  Cooper's  last 
recorded  words  are  "  God  bles3  you  and  good-bye  to  you 
all!"  He  had  previously  said  to  his  physicians,  Bright 
and  Chambers,  "  God's  will  be  done :  God  bless  you  both  !  " 
adding,  "  You  must  excuse  me  but  I  shall  take  no  more 
medicine."  Benjamin  Brodie  was  heard  to  mutter:  "After 
all,  God  is  very  good."  The  saddest  of  all  recorded  last 
words  are  probably  those  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  when 
asked  by  his  physician  if  his  mind  was  at  ease  said,  "  No, 
it  is  not !  "  On  the  other  hand  William  Hunter's  mind 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  bright  thoughts  at  the  moment 
of  death,  for  he  said:  "If  I  could  hold  a  pen,  what  a 
book  I  could  write ! "  Rabelals's  Je  vats  chercher  un  grand  peut- 
iUre,  though  characteristic,  rests  on  evidence  as  doubtful 
as  most  other  stories  of  the  famou3  monk-physi- 
cian. Pasteur  and  Darwin,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  medical  profession,  are  venerated  by  it 
as  teachers.  Darwin's  last  words  were:  "I  am  not 
the  least  afraid  to  die."  Pasteur  was  offered  a  cap 
of  milk,  and,  being  unable  to  swallow  It,  murmured, 
"  I  cannot."  He  passed  away  with  one  hand  in  his 
wife's,  the  other  grasping  a  crurifix.  Lastly,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  mention  the  last  words  of  Mirabeau,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  doctor.  He  wrote  on  a 
slip  of  paper  which  he  gave  to  his  physician,  the  philo- 
sopher Cabanls,  the  single  word,  "  Dortnir."  Another 
account,  which  may  be  an  expanded  version  of  this,  is 
that  after  begging  for  an  anodyne,  he  said  reproachfully 


to  the  doctor:  "Were  you  not  my  physician  and  my 
friend?  Did  you  not  premise  to  spare  me  the  suffering  of 
such  a  death  ?  Must  I  go  away  carrying  with  me  the 
regret  of  having  confided  in  you?"  This  Is  rather  a 
long  and  rhetorical  speech  for  a  dying  man. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 


The  German  Society  for  the  Repression  of  Syphilis  has 
decided  to  establish  a  home  for  children  suffering  from 
hereditary  syphilis.  The  scheme  has  been  received  with 
sympathy  by  the  .--tate  and  municipal  authorities. 

The  discussion  on  the  complications  of  pneumonia,  com- 
menced in  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine  on  October  22nd,  will  be  resumed  next  Tuesday, 
at  5  p.m.,  by  Dr.  VV.  Hadley.  who  will  narrate  the  experi- 
ences of  the  London  Hospital ;  it  is  expected  that  similar 
accounts  will  be  given  by  speakers  from  other  hospitals  in 
London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S., 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption  and  other 
Forms  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  W.  H. 
Broadbent:  Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams,  M.V.O.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-chairman. 

Ox  October  26th,  H.R.H.  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
opened  the  new  children's  block  recently  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  hospital  at  Rugby.  It  contains  two  wards, 
each  of  seven  beds,  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.  Other 
improvements  have  been  made  at  the  hospital,  including 
the  enlargement  of  the  dispensary  and  the  addition  of  a 
separation  ward  for  men. 

An  Institute  of  Criminology  at  Buenos  Aires. — An 
Institute  of  Criminology  has  been  established  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Penitentiary,  Buenos  Aires. 
The  work  of  the  institute  will  be  divided  among  three 
sections  :  (1)  Criminal  etiology,  dealing  with  the  deter- 
mining causes  oi  crimes.  (2)  Clinical  criminology,  the 
province  of  which  will  be  the  manifold  manifestations  of 
criminal  tendencies,  and  the  physio-psychical  characters 
of  criminals.  (3)  Criminal  therapeutics,  in  which  the 
means,  social  or  individual,  of  prophylaxis  and  repression 
of  criminality  will  be  studied.  It  is  intended  that  these 
sections  shall  supplement  each  other  so  that  the 
phenomena  of  criminology  will  be  studied  as  a  whole. 
The  work  of  the  institution  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
active  assistance  of  the  director  of  the  penitentiary,  Don 
Antonio  Ballve,  and  of  Senor  Horacio  G.  Areco.  a  pupil  of 
Lombroso,  Morselli,  and  Aschaffenburg.  The  Institute 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jose  Ingegnieros,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  results  of 
the  various  researches  will  be  published  in  the  Archives  de 
Psiquiatria  y  Criminologia,  of  which  Dr.  Ingegnieros  is  the 
editor. 

A  Chinese  Hostital  in  New  York. — A  hospital  for 
Chinese  patients,  with  a  staff  of  Chinese  doctors  and 
Chinese  nurses,  under  the  supervision  of  an  American 
physician,  is  to  be  established  in  Chinatown,  New  York. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  which  is  £5.000,  is 
guaranteed  by  a  committee  of  Chinese  merchants.  For  the 
last  three  years,  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  the  Chinese  merchants  of  New  York  have 
supported  a  hospital  without  the  necessary  authorization 
from  the  State.  The  institution  was  recently  visited 
by  two  legal  representatives  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York,  who  were  informed  by  the 
superintendent  that  there  were  fifteen  physicians  on 
the  staff,  all  of  whom  had  received  certificates  from 
the  Chinese  consul.  The  consul,  it  appears,  believed  that 
he  was  acting  within  his  rights  when  he  gave  these 
certificates,  which  have  now  been  recalled  by  him,  and 
the  doctors  will  go  before  the  Medical  Board  to  pass 
their  examinations  in  due  form.  The  hospital,  which  is 
a  substantial  four-story  building,  is  being  remodelled, 
and  will  be  used  until  a  suitable  site  can  be  found  for  the 
new  institution.  The  Chinese  merchants  who  support  the 
hospital  are  said  to  be  doing  their  best  to  fight  the  opium 
habit,  and  they  are  the  only  people  who  can  do  it.  The 
whole  question  has  been  put  before  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  authorities  in  Washington,  and  the  District 
Attorney  of  New  York,  and  they  have  all  decided  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Medical  Society, 
which  will  see  that  the  hospital  is  conducted  on  proper 
lines.  There  are  now  two  or  three  qualified  Chinese 
practitioners  in  New  York  who  can  carry  on  the  work  until 
the  others  receive  their  certificates  from  the  Board. 
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THE    MEDICAL    CURRICULUM— GERMAN    AND 
BRITISH. 

When  a  man  born  and  educated  in  another  country, 
after  working  amoDg  us  and  sharing  to  the  full  our 
national  life  for  thirty  or  more  years,  gives  us  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation,  we  come  as 
near  to  enjoyiDg  that  gift  of  the  fairies  of  which  Burns 
sang  as  is  possible  in  this  imperfect  world.  The 
profession  is  therefore  indebted  to  Sir  Felix  Semon  for 
the  parallel  between  English  and  German  education 
which  he  drew  in  his  address  to  the  Manchester 
Medical  Society,  and  readers  will  forgive  its  some- 
what unusual  length  when  they  realize  the  enormous 
mass  of  detail  with  which  he  set  himself  to  deal. 
We  have  the  temerity  to  think  that  it  might  even 
have  been  improved  if  it  had  been  made  longer 
— by  the  addition  of  the  three  words  "  and  a 
•'  contrast "  to  the  subtitle ;  for,  apart  from  the 
general  similarity  in  the  subjects  of  study  and  the 
final  object,  there  is  more  of  contrast  than  parallel 
about  the  German  and  the  British  systems  of 
educating  candidates  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  German  scheme  is 
far  more  logical  and  coherent,  and  even  more 
practical,  than  ours.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Sir  Felix  Semon's  parallel  leads  him  to  a  conclusion 
very  much  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  ventured  to 
draw  from  a  study  of  the  present  condition  of  medical 
education  in  this  country  alone.  This  conclusion  is 
that  its  two  main  defects  are  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
preliminary  or  school  education  of  the  boy  who  is  to 
become  a  medical  student,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
unfortunate  accident  by  which  the  extra  year  added  to 
the  curriculum  in  1892  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
teachers  of  the  intermediate  subjects.  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  any  attempt  .to  remodel  our  public  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  German  system  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  It  may  be  true  that  the  English  boy  works 
too  little,  but  this  may  conceivably  be  remedied  without 
demolishing  a  system  of  education  which  has  been 
gradually  evolved  and  is  a  reflection  of  the  genius  of  a 
people  always  disposed  to  set  more  store  by  the 
formation  of  character  than  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Sir  Felix  Semon  fully  recognises  this,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  justly  points  out  that  in  considering 
the  medical  curriculum  the  fact  that  the  lad  who 
has  passed  the  German  school  leaving  examination  is 
better  equipped  with  an  actual  solid  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  he  has  been  taught  must  be  taken  into  account. 
There  would  be  more  in  this  were  it  not  that  the  sub- 
jects are  very  much  the  same,  for  it  appears  that  the 
great  majority  of  German  medical  students  pass  to  the 
university  from  a  Gymnasium,  that  is  to  say,  a  high 
school,  where  the  instruction  is  based  on  the  old- 
fashioned  classical  course.  If  the  average  German  boy 
who  is  to  become  a  medical  student  went  to  a  Real- 
gymnasium,  the  German  equivalent  of  a  modern  side, 
he  would  start  his  medical  studies  with  the  advantage  of 
more  thorough  training  in  physics  and  chemistry,  but,  as 


he  does  not,  the  difference  would  seem  rather  to  be  in  the 
severity  of  the  mental  training  he  has  gone  through 
than  in  the  particular  value  to  him  of,  the  greater  store 
of  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

Sir  Felix  Semon  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe 
that,  in  both  the  German  gymnasium  and  the  English 
public  school,  too  much  time  is  given  to  the  classics, 
but  we  will  not  be  led  into  the  discussion  of  this  vexed 
question,  which  always  raises  much  wrath  in  celestial 
breasts,  for  the  real  contrast  he  draws  is  between  the 
regulations  for  the  medical  curriculum  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany.  The  minimum  length  of  the  curri- 
culum in  Germany  is  theoretically  six  3  ears,  but 
practically,  owing  to  the  requirements  as  to  military 
service,  it  is  not  more  than  five  years  and  a  half;  in  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  theoretically  five  years,  but  prac- 
tically, as  recent  statistics  show,  it  is  more  nearly  seven, 
for  the  mean  length  of  the  curriculum  of  men  who 
qualified  in  1906  was  6  years  11.3  months. 

Sir  Felix  Semon  points  to  certain  conspicuous 
faults  in  the  prescribed  British  curriculum  which  are 
brought  into  strong  relief  by  his  parallel  or  contrast. 
The  chief  of  these  is  that,  while  in  this  country  of  the 
five  years  three  are  allotted  to  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate,  and  two  only  to  the  practical  subjects,  in 
Germany  two  and  a  half  years  only  are  given  to  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
including  physiological  chemistry,  and  from  this 
period  must  practically  be  deducted  the  six  months  of 
compulsory  military  service  in  the  ranks.  As  in  this 
country,  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  practical 
study  of  anatomy,  to  which  the  student  must  give  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  each  of  the  five  sessions 
which  make  up  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  ;  physiology 
he  begins  in  his  second  year,  and  it  is  expressly  laid 
down  that  the  teaching  and  examination  in  physics  and 
chemistry  shall  have  particular  regard  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  future  physician,  that  in  botany  special 
attention  should  bedirected  to  plants  which  are  medically 
important,  and  that  in  zoology  the  examinations  should 
be  limited  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  comparative 
anatomical  physiology.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  provisions  have  been  introduced  into  the  German 
regulations  in  order  to  counteract  the  tendency,  which 
has  been  so  marked  in  this  country,  for  the  teachers  of 
the  preliminary  sciences  to  give  courses  of  instruction 
and  to  conduct  examinations  without  due  regard  to  the 
ultimate  object  with  which  their  students  go  to  them, 
namely,  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  Hav- 
ing passed  an  examination  in  these  preliminary  and 
intermediate  subjects  the  student  is  required  to  devote 
two  and  a  half  years  to  medicine  and  surgery,  to  attend 
many  special  clinics,  and  to  take  out  practical  labor- 
atory courses  in  a  number  of  subjects,  including 
hygiene,  bacteriology,  pharmacology  and  forensic 
medicine.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  commencement 
of  medical  studies,  he  may  present  himself  for  the 
State  examination.  So  far  there  is  no  very  striking 
difference  in  the  conception  of  this  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  the  two  countries,  although  the  German 
course  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  specialities  such  as  ophthalmology,  laryng- 
ology, and  diseases  of  children  ;  but  after  passing  the 
State  examination  the  German  student  is  now  com- 
pelled, before  he  receives  a  licence  to  practise,  to  devote 
another  year  to  clinical  study  as  an  assistant  in 
one  of  the  hospitals  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  in  Germany,  by  the  addition 
of  this  "  practical  year,"  two  and  a  half  years  nominally, 
but  in  practice  little  more  than  two  years,  are  allotted 
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to  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  sub  ects,  and  fully 
three  and  a  half  years  to  clinical  work.  J  a  this  country 
with  a  curriculum  which  theoretically  extends  only  to 
five  years,  three  under  the  regulations  of  the  University 
of  London  are  devoted  to  the  preliminary  and  inter- 
Mediate  subjects,  and  two  only  are  required  to  be  given 
to  clinical  work  in  all  its  branches.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  average  British 
student  extends  to  soven  years  i  The  question  will  arise 
whether  the  time  is  not  come  when  the  facts  should  be 
L3ccgnized  and  the  duration  of  the  curriculum 
officially  extended  :  before  imposing  such  a  regulation, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  some 
improvement  may  not  be  brought  about  by  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  present  curriculum,  and  particularly  by 
reducing  the  length  of  time  given  to  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  subjects,  which  might  probably  be  accom- 
plished were  the  teaching  of  the  preliminary  sciences  to 
medical  students  better  organized  and  more  efficiently 
conducted,  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  preparing  for  a  special  professional  career;  this 
appears  to  be  the  view  held  by  so  experienced  a  teacher 
of  an  intermediate  subject  as  Professor  Starling,  who, 
in  his  address  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  London  as  a  candidate  for  election  as  one  of 
its  representatives  on  the  Senate,  states  that  at 
the  present  time  the  courses  of  instruction  in  most  of 
the  preliminary  and  early  medical  studies  -  are  deter- 

-  mined  without  any  regard  to  the  uses  to  which  the 
':  student  will  be  required  to  put  the  knowledge  gained 
"in  the  early  years  of  the  curriculum.  The  ordinary 
"  student  who  is  to  be  a  general  practitioner,  ought  not 
'■  to  be  required  to  spend  time  on  the  acquisition  of 
"  knowledge  which  he  will  never  use :  ...  .  the  whole 
"  of  his  studies  should  have  a  distinct  bearing  on,  and 
"  lead  up  to,  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  its 
"  control  in  disease.     With  a  curriculum  on  these  lines 

-  it  would  be  possible  for  the  large  majority  of  students 
"  to  piss  the  Intermediate   M.B.   Examination  at  the 

-  end  of  the  second  winter  session,  as  has  been  reeom- 
"  mended  by  the  Faculty,  thus  allowing  the  minimum 
"  of  two  and  a  half  years  (a  period  all  too  short!  for  the 
"  study  of  medieiue,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  pathology. 
"  A  change  in  this  direction  would  be  of  benefit  not 
'  only  to  the  medical  but  also  to  the  scientific  training 
"  of  the  London  student,  and  would  therefore  tend  to 
"  an  actual  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  degree." 

There  are  many  other  interesting  suggestions  and 
criticisms  in  Sir  Felix  Seven's  address,  but  those 
to  which  we  have  here  directed  attention,  the  scope 
ind  duration  of  the  teaching  which  should  be  given 
in  the  earlier  subjects  and  the  inadequate  nature 
of  the  clinical  instruction,  appear  by  far  the  most 
important. 


BBSOBW    OF   THE   VASCl  LAH    SiVfKM. 
A  Btentnts  of  original  memoirs  on  the  surgery  of  the 
vascular    system,    including    four    papers    read    at    a 
symposium    held    by    the    Philadelphia    Academy    of 
Surgery,  all  of  which  are  published  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Annuls  of  Swriimj,  affords  a  useful  review 
of  1KB  extensive  research  that  has  recently  been  made 
on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  also  a  good 
basis  for  a  judgement  of  the  possible  clinical  utility  of 
this  bran,  h  of  surgical  work.    The  subject  should  be 
one  of  great  interest  to  British  surgeons  from  the  facts  I 
that  the  treatment  of  vascular  lesions,  both  traumatic  I 
thological,  has  for  a  long  time  been  so  much  j 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  John  1  ranter,  and  that  I 
"1*    W*   methods    of     more    dire  t    and     mechanical  j 


treatment  were  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
anticipated  by  two  English  surgeons,  Hallowel  and 
Lambert,  who  were  the  first  to  close  by  suture  a  wound 
in  a  large  artery. 

Careful  study  of    thes?  -^g   and'  suggestive 

papers  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  some  distrust  of  the  value 
from  a  practical  or  clinical  point  of  view  of  the  plans 
discussed.  The  proposed  methods  of  vascular  and,  for 
the  most  part;  arterial  surgery,  such  as  lateral  suture, 
end-to-end  union  by  suture  or  mechanical  agent,  resec- 
tion of  large  vessels,  and  arterio-veaous  implantation, 
have  been  subjected  to  a  large  amount  of  experimental 
research,  with  decidedly  brilliant  results.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected,  .however,  the  success  obtained 
from  careful  and  elaborate  manipulation  of  the  sound 
tissues  of  healthy  animals  has  not  been  found  so 
striking  and  so  frequent  in  the  results  of  clinical  work 
on  diseased  or  injured  vessels. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  papers,  one  on  ligature  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus  by  Dr.  John  0.  Munro  of  Boston, 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  anatomical  exercise  than 
as  a  contribution  of  really  practical  utility.  The  author 
considers  with  favour  the  somewhat  startling  proposal 
of  direct  surgical  intervention  in  cases  of  patency  of 
this  fetal  duct.  His  views  on  tnis  question  have  not, 
he  states,  been  hastily  conceived.  He  has  demonstrated 
the  technical  possibility  of  ligature  of  the  duct  on  the 
cadavera  of  newborn  children,  and  has  long  felt  that 
such  operation  is  justifiable  on  the  living.  The  subject 
is  discussed  very  fairly  and  candidly,  aDd  to  many 
readers  it  may  seem  strange  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
difficulties  and  dangers  mentioned  in  his  paper,  Dr. 
Munro  regards  his  suggested  plan  of  treatment  as  one 
ever  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  actual  practice.  He 
states  that  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  inspire  the  pediatric 
specialist  with  his  views.  His  unresponsive  colleague 
need  not,  we  think,  go  beyond  Dr.  Munro's  own  paper 
in  quest  of  good  reasons  for  his  opposition.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis.  To 
attempt,  Dr.  Munro  writes,  to  disentangle  the  confusion 
of  signs  that  attach  to  the  various  congenital  defects  of 
the  heart  would  be  folly.  Patency  of  the  duct,  more- 
over, is  often  associated  with  other  cardiac  defects. 
Most  writers  on  the  subject  have  found  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart.  an<i  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  exceed  the  aorta  in  diameter.  IS  is  doubtful  if  the 
condition  under  consideration  be  often  the  direct  and 
only  cause  of  death,  as  in  25  recently  collected  eases 
half  the  patients  lived  topuberty.  The  operation  pro- 
posed not  only  for  a  radical  cure  of  the  defect,  but  also 
for  clearing  up  an  unconfirmed  diagnosis,  is  certainly 
one  of  exceptional  gravity,  as  it  necessitates  slibting 
the  sternum  in  the  middle  line,  exposure  and  opening 
of  the  pericardium,  and  also  of  the  right  pleural  cavity' 
and  a  cautious  and  probably  prolonged  dissection  among 
the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  subject 
of  such  treatment  of  patent  ductus  arteriosus  would  in 
most  instances  be  a  young  and  probably  undeveloped 
child  suffering  from  pulmonary  atelectasis  and  serious 
respiratory  disturbances. 

In  a  paper  on  Arteriotomy  for  Thrombosis  and 
Embolism  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  a  plan 
of  treatment  which,  though  feasible  and  relatively  safe 
in  theory,  is  shown  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  The 
author  reports  two  cases  of  arterial  occlusion,  in  one 
by  a  traumatic  thrombus,  in  the  other  by  an  embolic 
riot,  in  which  arteriotomy  and  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion failed  in  consequence  of  renewed  coagulation  of 
lie  blood.  It  is  pointed  out  that  direct  removal  of  a 
thrombus  or  an  embolus  by  arterial  incision  can  be 
readily  practised  without  cancer  of  secondary  haernor- 
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rhage.  Whether  the  renewal  of  a  thrombus  after  this 
removal  can  be  prevented  by  resection  and  anastomosis 
or  implantation  which  has  so  often  proved  successful 
in  the  laboratory,  cannot,  the  author  states,  be  definitely 
settled  at  the  present  time.  That  thrombosis  is  likely 
to  occur  also  after  end-to-end  anastomosis  of  a  divided 
or  resected  vessel  is  shown  by  Dr.  Sweet,  who  finds  that 
such  result  cannot  be  prevented  by  absolute  asepsis  or 
by  nice  and  careful  manipulation. 

in  connexion  with  these  two  papers  on  the  operative 
treatment  of  arterial  thrombosis,  reference  may  be 
made  to  a  recent  contribution1  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Sampson  Handley,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  who  on 
good  grounds  regards  end-to-end  arterio-venous  anasto- 
mosis as  an  unpromising  practice  in  cases  of  threatening 
gangrene  due  to  occlusion  of  the  popliteal  artery,  but 
holds  that  an  attempt  at  removal  of  the  obstructing 
body  is  in  such  cases  the  most  rational  treatment.  Jn 
a  reported  case  of  attempted  operative  removal  of  an 
embolus  lodged  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  we  find  reference  made  to  similar  difficulties  to 
those  mentioned  by  the  two  American  surgeons.  The 
extent  of  the  vascular  occlusion  could  not  be  definitely 
made  out,  and  the  renewal  of  coagulation  could  not  be 
overcome.  The  methods  employed  in  this  case  were, 
as  the  author  himself  acknowledges,  capable  of  im- 
provement, but  it  is  obvious  that'the  conditions  were 
very  unfavourable  to  success,  and  direct  arteriotomy 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  a  rash  step. 

In  the  last  two  papers  Dis.  Frazier  and  Gibbon  discuss 
endo-aneurysmorrhaphy,or  what  is  known  to  American 
surgeons  as  the  Matas  operation,  whiehaims  at  closing 
by  suture  the  openings  of  the  felood  vessels  in  the 
aneurysmal  sac  and  of  obliterating  the  sac  by  approxi- 
mating its  walls,  thus  avoiding  the  injury  to  the  soft 
parts  caused  by  extirpation  of  the  aneurysm.  This 
method,  which  has  met  with  little  favour  from  surgeons 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  applied 
to  34  cases  by  twenty-one  American  surgeons  with 
encouragingresults  in  regard  to  freedom  from  secondary 
haemorrhage  and  gangrene.  Matas  has  developed  his 
method  to  a  considerable  extent,  obliterating  the 
aneurysm  in  some  cases  and  in  others,  those  of  fusiform 
aneurysm,  tor  instance,  constructing  a  new  vessel  from 
the  sac.  This  plan  of  treatment,  the  merits  of  which  have 
still  to  be  settled,  is  not  free  from  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  removal  .of  adherent  clot  from  the  interior  of  the 
sac  may  cause  as  much  injury  to  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  as  extirpation  of  the  sac  by  dissectioD,  and, 
as  is  shown  in  a  case  reeoardBd  by  Dr.  Fr&z-ier,  the  opera- 
tion when  practised  on  an  aneurysm  at  the  root  of  a  limb 
may  be  attended  by  serious  haemorrhage  and  result  in 
gangrene.  The  advocacy  of  this  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult treatment  seems  to ■  indicate  that  amongst  American 
surgeons  there  is  a  distrust  of  the  operation  of  dissecting 
out-tbesac,  now  so  popular  in  4hia  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  which  method,  Dr.Gibboa  poijats^outr  by  the 
injury  inflicted  on  the  surrounding  tissues  greatly  inter- 
feres with  the  establishment  of  the  anastomotic  eircu  la 
tion,  and  often  leads  to  gangrene. 

>  Bjbitish  Medical  Journal,  September  21st. 



The  Alvarenga  Prize  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  for  1967,  ha3  been  awarded  to  Dr.  "W. -Louis 
Chapman,  of  Providence,  for  an  essay  dealing  with  post- 
operative phlebitis,  thrombosis,  and  embolism.  The  next 
award  of  the  prize,  value  180  dollars,  will  be  made  in  luly, 
1908  Essays  intended  for  competition  must  be  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  on  or  before  May  1st  next 
year.  They  may  deal  with  aBy  subject  in  medicine,  but 
must  not  have  been  previously  publishes.  Each  essay 
must  be  marked  with  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  envelope,  having  on  its  oHtside  the  same  motto,  and 
inside  the  name  and  aidless  of  the  author. 


THE   TERRITORIAL  ARMY   MEDICAL   CORPS. 

The  speech  which  the  King  delivered  to  the  LokJ 
Lieutenants  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Saturday  seems 
to  have  given  to  the  idea  of  a  Territorial  Army  a  reality 
which  it  has  hitherto  lacked.  His  Majesty  invito. I  hi- 
hearers  to  form  those  county  associations  which  are.  to 
watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  Territorial  Army,  f  To- 
"  you,''  he  said,  "are  now  delegated  the  duties  of  raising, 
"  equipping  and  maintaining  the  portion  of  this  force, 
"  the  Imperial  Army  of  the  second  line,  which  lies 
'•  within  the  shores  of  this  KiDgdom.  It  is,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  intended  that  the  Territorial  Army  shaD 
"  receive  that  complete  military  organization  without 
"  which  no  army  is  competent  to  take  the  field."' 

In  the  task  thus  formally  placed  before  the  country 
by  the  Sovereign  the  medical  profession  is  called  up?n 
to  take  its  share,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Director-General  of  Army 
Medical  Services  have  already  taken  the  profession  into 
their  confidence  by  telling  it  what  is  wanted  and  asking 
for  advice  as  to  how  the  object  in  view  is  best  to  te 
attained. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  repoit  of  the 
address  on  the  organization  of  the  Royal  Territorial 
Medical  Corps  given  by  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  at 
Leeds,  last  week,  and  are  able  to  attach  to  the  report 
copies  of  the  official  tables  showing  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  for  the  training  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  for  the  field  units  of  the  corps,  aad 
also  a  table  of  pay  and  allowances. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh  made  it  plain  that  the.  problem-  to 
be  solved  was  to  organiza  an  efficient  medical  seiviee-in 
three  closely  related  but  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
parts.  First  of  all  the  service  must  provide  for  the 'force 
actually  in  the  field,  medical  officers,  non-commissioa-eO 
officers,  and  men  for  the  battalions,  and  the  staff  of 
divisions,  and  for  the  lines  of  communication.  The 
governing  principle  in  providing  for  an  expeditionary- 
force  (regular  army)  is  that  there  shall  be  such  be, 
organization  behind  the  medical  units  in  the  fient 
that  they  shall  be  kept  constantly  free  from  sick 
and  wounded,  and  constantly  ready  to  receive 
fresh  r  casualties  ;  this  is  done,  as  may  1  be  seen  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bedford's  diagram  (page  1244), -• by 
transferring  invalids  as  rapidly  as  possible  from, the- 
battalions  to  the  field  ambulances,  from  the  -field 
ambulances  to  the  clearing  hospital,  from  the  elea; act 
hospital  either  to  a  stationary  or  a  general  hospital, 
the  actual  details  of  this  last  part  of  the  pilgrimage- 
being  partly  determined  by  circumstances,  and  -the 
distance  of  the  front  from  the  base.  lb  is  proposed  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  several  armies  which 
the  territorial  force  would  be  called  upon  to  form  i 
the  regular  army  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  as 
an  expeditionary  force,  or  in  case  of  invasion.  ;For  aL 
this  part  of  the- service  the  existing  volunteer  medioa) 
organization  affords  the  basis,  and,  with  certainmodiftea- 
tions  and  additions  indicated  in  Sir  Alfred  Keogh's 
address,  can  be  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 

The  second  point  is  with  regard  to  the  organisation 
of  the  general  hospitals  to  which  sick  and  wounded 
eventually  find  their  way  and  remain  until  they  die,  or 
recover  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  racks  cr  their 
homes.  At  present  there  is  no  such  organiza- 
tion for  the  territorial  force  in  existence,  for 
the  volunteers  have  had  no  such  hospitals.  At 
is  to  be  understood  that  by  general  hospital  .in 
this  connexion  is  intended  not  a  structure  but  a -.per- 
sonal staff.  The  object  which  the  Director-Geneva) 
lias  in  view  is  to  organize  medical  and- surgical  staffs  its 
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sufficient  number  for  such  general  hospitals,  one  or 
several  in  each  of  the  fourteen  areas  into  which  Great 
Britain  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  territorial 
force.  He  is  appealing  to  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  the  great  centre3  1o  give  in  their  names  as 
willing,  in  the  case  of  mobilization  of  the  territorial 
army,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
beds  in  such  a  hospital ;  head  quarters  of  the  medical 
service  of  the  regular  army  would  be  responsible  for 
the  provision  of  buildiDgs,  huts,  or  tents,  and 
the  necessary  administrative  officers  to  carry  on 
the  general  management  of  the  hospital,  the  pro- 
vision of  foods  and  drugs,  and  the  registration  of 
patients.  The  position  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  in 
such  a  hospital  would  be  exactly  analogous  to  the 
position  which  he  occupies  in  a  civil  hospital  where 
he  is  concerned  solely  with  the  treatment  of  patients 
and  not  with  administration.  Each  such  officer  would 
only  be  expected  to  visit  the  general  hospital  at  stated 
times;  he  would,  of  course,  require  the  services  of  a 
house-surgeon  or  house-physician,  and  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  preferable  that  he  should  be  asked  to  nominate 
this  officer  on  mobilization.  The  attempt  to  keep  in  time 
of  peace  a  roll  of  junior  men  willing  to  take  positions  of 
this  kind  would,  we  apprehend,  be  extremely  onerous, 
and  involve  an  amount  of  correspondence  altogether 
disproportionate  to  any  probable  advantage.  The  officer 
responsible  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patients 
would  be  the  physician  or  surgeon,  and  to  him  might 
properly  be  left  the  duty  of  selecting  his  resident 
assistant. 

The  third  point  in  the  organization  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sanitary  service.  Here  again  the  Director- 
General  proposes  to  organize  the  territorial  army  in 
ea?h  division  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  same  principle 
a3  the  sanitary  service  for  the  army  in  the  field  recently 
organized  for  the  regular  forces.  This  system  is  illus- 
trated by  a  diagram  drawn  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M.  W.  Russell,  R  A.M.C..  Deputy  Assistant  Director- 
General,  which  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  (p.  1245). 
As  will  be  seen,  the  plan  contemplates  a  sanitary  unit 
with  each  battalion  and  a  sanitary  officer  with  each 
•division  :  there  would  be  sanitary  squads  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  force,  other  sanitary  squads  along 
the  line  of  communication,  and  at  the  base  there  would 
be  a  sanitary  company  and  a  laboratory.  In  addition 
there  would  be  on  the  lines  of  communication,  but  as 
we  understand  with  a  roving  commission,  a  committee 
of  sanitary  experts,  who  in  the  case  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  would  be  partly  military  and  partly  civil, 
and  in  the  ease  of  the  territorial  army  would  be  composed 
of  members  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  that  is  to  say, 
medical  officers  of  health  who  are  asked  to  co-operate 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  arrange  a 
f.iirlv  long  list,  80  that  any  individual  officer  might, 
even  in  time  of  war.  be  frequently  relieved  from  his 
military  duties  to  take  up  again  his  civil  functions. 

At  the  meetings  to  which  the  scheme  has  so  far  been 
submitted  volunteer  medical  officers  have  been  largely 
represented.  They  are  more  particularly  concerned 
with  the  first  leg  of  the  tripod  on  which  the  scheme 
rests,  and  it  seems  to  have  commandedj  their  general 
approval.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  general 
hospital  staffs,  we  believe  that  the  response  will  be 
sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  although  many 
details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  and  peculiarities  of 
local  circumstances  may,  perhaps,  prevent  absolute 
uniformity  of  organization  :  but  this  part  of  the  scheme 
is  still  in  a  plastic  state,  and  it  is,  we  think,  certain  that 
it  will  be  considered  and  criticized  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit.     As  to  the  attitude  of  medical  officers  of  health 


to  the  sanitary  part  of  the  scheme  we  have  as  yet  no 
indication,  but  we  observe  that  the  Director-General  is 
shortly  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health.  No  doubt,  as  officers  of  public 
authorities,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  the 
required  undertaking  with  the  same  individual  freedom 
as  other  members  of  the  profession.  We  feel  confident, 
however,  that  they  will  be  patriotically  desirous  to  give 
their  expert  assistance  to  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  need, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  county  and 
municipal  authorities  will  be  ready  to  agree  to  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  scheme  makes  a 
serious  call  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  profession,  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  whole  scheme  for  a  territorial 
force  makes  such  a  call  upon  all  citizens.  In  counting 
up  the  pros  and  cons,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ODly  apparent  alternative  is  universal  compulsory 
military  service,  and  what  that  means  to  men  training 
for  the  medical  profession  Sir  Felix  Semon,  by  an 
interesting  coincidence,  describes  on  another  page  of 
this  issue. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  ACT. 
The  question  of  adopting,  or  otherwise,  the  Act  regard- 
ing the  compulsory  notification  of  births,  passed  last 
session,  is  now  being  actively  considered  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  there  are  indications  that  if  medical 
men  in  the  various  centres  bestir  themselves  they  may 
escape  from  the  anomalous  position  which  this  Act  has 
created  for  them.  An  encouraging  example  is  supplied 
by  Gateshead  ;  in  this  important  town  it  will  be  noted, 
on  turning  to  the  Slpplement,  that  the  Town  Council, 
acting  through  its  Health  and  Sanitary  Committee,  has 
come  to  a  definite  arrangement  on  the  subject  with  the 
medical  profession  as  represented  by  the  Gateshead 
Division  of  the  North  of  England  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the 
Town  Council  has  decided  not  to  adopt  the  Act,  and 
medical  men  in  the  locality,  through  the  Division,  have 
undertaken  to  do  all  they  can,  if  desired,  to  obtain 
voluntary  notification  of  births  within  thirty-six  hours. 
At  Manchester  steps  of  a  corresponding  nature  are  being 
taken.  That  is  to  say,  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  has  been  approached  by  a  deputation 
representing  the  medical  profession,  and  the  difficulties 
which  the  adoption  of  the  Act  will  impose,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  revelation  of  professional  confidences, 
have  been  clearly  set  forth.  The  general  public  has 
also  been  taken  into  confidence  by  the  Medical  Guild, 
which,  in  a  long  letter  published  at  page  1271  of  this  issue 
points  out  the  strong  practical  objections  to  notification 
being  made  compulsory  on  the  part  of  medical  men. 
In  this  case  the  issue  remains  to  be  seen,  but  as  the 
deputation  received  an  exceedingly  sympathetic  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
settlement  of  the  question,  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  result  will,  in  some  degree  at  any  rate,  be  of  a 
favourable  character.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case 
of  Gateshead,  medical  men  had  the  advantage  of 
having  two  active  members  of  the  Division,  Dr. 
Stewart  and  Dr.  Todd,  on  the  Town  Council,  and  it 
was  on  their  advice  that  the  Council  determined 
before  taking  any  action  in  the  matter,  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  medical  men  respecting  the  Act.  True 
reform,  of  course,  lies  in  repeal  of  the  penal  and  com- 
pulsory clauses  applicable  to  medical  men  in  the  Act, 
but  meantime  by  way  of  compromise  voluntary 
notification  such  as  that  in  vieV  at  Gateshead,  seems 
a  not  unhappy  suggestion,  and  might  doubtless  be 
obtained  in  any  town  in  which  there  is  a  strong 
lay  feeling  in  favour  of  early  notification.  The 
experience  of  Gateshead,  as  well  as  general  knowledge 
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of  men  and  affairs,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  any  place 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  attempt  to  forestall  the 
harm  threatened  by  the  Act,  it  would  be  well  for 
medical  men  to  take  influential  members  of  the  Town 
Council  into  their  coclidence,  and  discuss  with  them 
privately  the  probable  working  of  the  Act  before 
approaching  the  Council  formally. 


SLEEPING  SICKNESS. 
Dr.  Hearseys  report  on  the  hygiene  and  demography 
of  the  British  Central  Africa  (Xyasaland)  Protectorate, 
which  is  included  in  the  recently-issued  Colonial  Office 
report  on  that  country,  is  of  special  interest  as  giving 
the  latest  information  with  regard  to  the  present 
geographical  distribution  of  sleeping  sickness,  its  move- 
ments, and  their  connexion  with  the  chief  routes  of 
labour  traffic.  Hitherto  both  Xorth-Eastern  Rhodesia 
and  the  Xyasaland  Protectorate  have  been  free  from 
infection,  though  how  long  this  will  continue  remains 
to  be  seen.  As  regards  the  Lake  Tanganyika  region 
sleeping  sickness  is  reported  as  existing  all  along  the 
west  coast  north  of  lat.  7  deg.  S.,  in  association  with 
Glossina  palpalis,  and  imported  cases  have  occurred  at 
Ujiji  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  though  the  southern 
and  south-eastern  shores  have  until  now  remained 
exempt.  West  of  Lake  Mweru,  at  several  places, 
imported  cases  exist,  though  the  southern  limit  of  the 
true  endemic  area  lies  considerably  to  the  north  of  this. 
Relying  on  the  presumed  existence  of  a  large  traffic 
between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Xyasa  (which,  however, 
does  not  exist),  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 
issued  a  memorandum  in  May  last  predicting  the  early 
invasion  of  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganjikaand 
the  northern  borders  of  Xyasaland,  but  this  prediction 
has  fortunately  not  been  realized.  Where  the  danger 
undoubtedly  exists,  however,  is  in  the  large  traffic  from 
Karonga  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Xyasa,  south- 
wards through  Kasama  and  Fort  Rosebery  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Tanganyika  Concessions  and  the  miniDg 
districts  in  Xorthern  Rhodesia  generally.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  large  numbers  of  natives 
travel  by  this  route.  Still  more  urgent  is  the 
danger  for  a  stretch  of  150  miles  from  Kazembe 
to  lat.  12  deg.  S.,  both  Glossina  palpalis  and  G.  morsitans 
being  prevalent.  The  most  likely  points  of  invasion  of 
Xorth-Eastern  Rhodesia  are  at  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Lake  Mweru,  and  at  the  ferries  across  the  Lualapa 
River  south  of  this  lake,  where  20  000  natives  are  said  to 
pass  annually.  Having  in  view  the  above  facts,  and  a 
statement  emanating  from  the  Liverpool  School  that 
"  in  practice  every  negro  with  enlarged  neck  glands 
"  must  be  suspected  of  being  affected  with  sleeping 
"  sickness,"  a  Government  medical  inspection  post  was 
established  at  Karonga,  and  the  passing  natives 
systematically  examined ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
special  attention  was  directed  (1)  to  determining  the 
incidence  of  enlarged  cervical  glands  in  apparently 
healthy  natives  of  the  different  districts ;  and  (2)  to 
mapping  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  various 
species  of  tsetse  fly.  Dr.  Hearsey  tabulates  the  results 
of  the  examination  of  the  glands  in  5,439  cases  (it  is  not 
stated  what  blood  examinations  were  made),  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  statement  of  the  Liverpool  School 
given  above  needs  to  be  modified,  since  at  least  8  per 
cent,  of  healthy  natives  have  enlarged  cervical  glands 
without  obvious  cause.  With  regard  to  tsetse  distribu- 
tion, Glossina  palpalis  is  not  (or,  rather,  has  not  yet 
been)  found  in  Xyasaland ;  G.  fusca  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chiroma  and  the  Karonga  district, 
and  G.  pallidipes  also  in  the  latter  region,  while 
G.  morcilans  inhabits  various  districts  which  are  indi- 
cated on  an  accompanying  map.  This  map  is  not 
published  in  the  Colonial  Office   Report,  nor    is  the 


nosological  return,  nor  the  table  of  European  inva- 
lidings  and  other  important  returns  made  by  Dr. 
Hearsey.  It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  our  system 
that  it  should  be  left  to  a  Colonial  Office  lay  official  to 
judge  of  the  relative  importance  for  printing  of  purely 
technical  papers. 


NURSING     UNDER     THE      METROPOLITAN      ASYLUMS 

BOARD. 
The  question  of  the  "  degradation  "  of  matrons  in  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting  of  the  managers 
last  Saturday,  and  evoked  a  statement  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Helme,  the  Chairman.  If  we  interpret  him 
correctly,  no  chaDge  has  been  proposed  which  specially 
affects  matrons  as  apart  from  other  officers.  The  Board, 
it  appears,  has  drawn  up  for  submission  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  draft  of  a  new  order  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  substituted  for  that  by  which  the 
Board's  service  is  at  present  controlled.  In  this  draft 
the  existing  principle  of  classing  officers  as  either 
principal  or  subordinate  is  abandoned,  and  it  is 
arranged  that  each  institution  shall  in  theory 
henceforth  be,  as  now  in  effect,  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  officer,  to  whom  all  other  indi- 
viduals employed  therein,  lay  or  medical,  shall 
be  subordinate.  This  order  will  only  apply  to  new 
appointees.  If  the  intentions  of  the  Board  are  thus 
correctly  and  fully  represented,  the  plaint  raised  on 
behalf  of  the  nursing  world,  to  which  attention  was 
drawn  last  week,  seems  to  fall  to  the  ground,  for  under 
the  new  order  future  matrons  in  the  Board's  service 
will  be  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  matrona 
in  ordinary  hospitals — that  is  to  fay,  they  will  do  their 
work  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board,  and  on  due  cause  and  on 
due  notice  be  dismissible  by  the  body  which  employs 
them  without  reference  to  any  other  outside 
authority.  The  idea  of  abolishing  the  terms,  "  prin- 
cipal "  and  "subordinate,''  as  applied  to  variously  em- 
ployed officers,  appears  to  be  sound,  for  it  will  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  certain  anomalies  such  as  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  the  existence  of  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  complaint  put 
forward  some  two  years  ago  by  assistant  medical  officers 
of  the  Board.  As  things  were,  and  still  are,  an  assistant 
medical  officer,  being  classed  by  the  Board  as  a  subor- 
dinate, is,  on  paper  at  any  rate,  liable  to  have  his  orders 
upset  and  interfered  with  by  any  principal  officer,  a 
category  which  includes  stewards,  chaplains,  and  school- 
mistresses, as  well  as  matrons,  although  the  senior 
assistant  medical  officer,  in  the  absence  of  his  chief, 
represents  the  latter,  and  as  such  is  practically 
responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
institution. 


HIGHLAND  FOLK  MEDICINE. 
According  to  the  writer  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Scotsman  of  September  28th,  "wise  women"  and 
"  folk-doctors  "  are  fast  becoming  extinct  in  the  High- 
lands owing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
opening  up  of  ways  of  communication.  There  are  still, 
however,  a  few  who  practise,  and  not  a  few  of  the  older 
folk  who  believe  in  them.  One  of  the  first  things  the 
"doctor"  looks  for  is  any  peculiar  mark.  Thus  the 
position  of  moles  is  supposed  to  show  the  patient's 
temperament;  teeth  set  wide  apart  indicates  that  the 
owner  may  be  expected  to  make  a  safe  recovery  from 
his  illness,  while  on  the  other  hand  close-set  teeth  show 
the  patient  to  be  miserly  and  melancholic,  and  more 
difficult  to  care.  Whether  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
miserliness  or  the  melancholia  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. The  disease  suspected  is  "named"  as  if  it 
were    a    refractory    member    of    Parliament,    Then  a 
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woollen  thread  is  wound  round  a  horn  spoon   three 
times,  and  the  ends  placed  together.   The  spoon  is  passed 
three    times    round    the    hook    from   which  pots  are 
suspended  in  the  kitchen.    If  the  thread  falls  off  in  the 
process,  it  is  certain  that  the  patient  does  not  suffer 
from    the    disease    named.      Another    and    another  is 
"named"  until  the  thread  stays  on:  this  settles  the 
diagnosis.    This  method  recalls  the  practice  of  exer- 
cisers, who  would  call  out  a  list  of  demons  by  name  till 
the  right  one  was  found  by  a  process  of  exclusion.    The 
diagnosis  made,  the  "doctor"  proceeds  to  "apply  the 
«  usual  remedies,"  which,  in   one  case  known   to  the 
Writer,  was  the  eating  of  a  cooked  mouse :  the  unsus- 
■locting  patient  actually  did  eat  a  mouse  mixed  up  with 
his    food,   and    recovered.    Heart    disease    requires    a 
3pecial  ritual   of  diagnosis.      The  patient  is  made  to 
kneel  on  the  floor  near  the  fire  :  a  sieve,  on  which  is  a 
arge  bowl  filled  with  water,  is  placed  on  his  head. 
Into  this  bowl  molten  lead  is  poured  through  iron,  as 
through  the  finger-hole  of  a  scissor  blade,  anditisthought 
that  one  of  the  pieee3  of  lead  is  sure  to  assume  the  rough 
sliape  of  a  heart.    If   this  supposed   shape  has  in  it  a 
scallop  or  hole,  heart  disease  is  certain,  and  the  lead  has 
to  be  melted  again  and' poured  into  the  water,  over  and 
over  again,  until  a  neatly-shaped  piece  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  heart  is  produced,  with  no  hole  and  no 
scallop;  then  the  patient   is  considered   cured.    It  is 
36naewhat  curious  that  the  writer  makes  no  reference 
to  the  variant  of  this  method  that  used  to  be  practised  I 
in   Shetland,  as  described   by  Seott.    Headers  of  Tne 
Piiwt?  will  remember  the' spell  wrought  by  Noma  by 
rtotinng  melting  lead  into- wateir  and  selecting  any  frag- 
ment that  bore  a' resemblance  to  a  heart.    This  was 
-ram  by  the  patient  round  the  neck.    When  a  disease 
.•joe's  not  yield  to  the  usual   specifics,  as  iri  cases  of 
'•  general  debilny  "  believed  to  be  brought  on  by  wrteh- 
r;faft,  three  stones  are  to  be  taken  from  underneath  a 
bridge,    and    marked    "head;"    "heart,'     and    "limbs' 
vespecv,ively ;  these  are  put  into  the  lire  till  red-hot, 
and  then  dropped  into  water,  which  the  patient  is  to. 
drlrik  in  pretty  large  doses.    The  object  of  this  treat- 
ment is  to  reach  every  part  of  the  body,  and  so  make 
recovery  sure.     Wens   are  not  common    in  the  north,   j 
and    very   few    "  doctors :'    care   to   attesnpt   their  re- 
moval.     For  warts   there  are   many  popular  so-called 
remedies  in  the  Highlands.    For  instance,  they  may  be 
rubbed  with  water  found  lying  on  a  flat  stone  in  the* 
graveyard,  or  with  pig's  or  eel's  blood -.  they  may  be 
spat  upon  every  morning  before  breakfas*  time:  they 
may  be  rut  'bed  against  a  shall,  which  is  then  hung  by 
a  cord  to  a  tree;  as  the  snail  " dries "  the  warts  dis- 
appear.   Another  plan  is  to  make  the  patient  go  to  the 
seashore  at  new  moon  and  wash  his  warts  in  mud  and 
aea  water.    The  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye 
continues  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  to  this 
day.    Scrofula  is  believed  to  be  curable  by  a  visit  from 
the  seventh  son  of   the   same  father  and  mother  ou 
seven  successive  days  before  the   patient  partakes  of 
food  ;  the  affected  part  is  washed  with  water  taken  from 
;*well  facing  the  north,  and  during  the  process  some 
incantation,  which  neither  "doctor"  nor  patient  would 
diviuige,  is  repeated,  the  ceremony  being  concluded  by 
spitting  on  the  water.    The  seventh  son  has  also  the 
power  of  tho   "magic   foot"-  that    is.   when  anything 
»oes  wrong  with  a  person's  toes,  he  is  able  to  effect  a 
cure  by  simply   standing  on    them.     This  treatment 
■abbs*/  be  severe  when  the  seventh  son  happens  to  be  a 
""dflavy  man.    Sore  eyes  are  believed  to  be  cured  l;y  the 
•spearing  of  earrings  ;  this  explains,  why  men  may  some- 
times still  be  seen  wearing  them.    These  "cures "  are 
faftt  falling  into  desuetude,  a  proof  that,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  bod,   the  true    cure    for  superstition  and 
tfaiiHaBty  is  the  produstion,  by  the  grvduad  spread  of 
knowledge,   oi    an    Intellectual    u    i.-.-iplif  6  in   which 
belief  in  such  things  canno*  live. 


DENTAL     SURGHRY     IN     ANTIQUITY. 
Ik  a  recent  number  of  the  PJjvitt-r  IltilMna  di  Odoiito- 
iatrica  Professor  Galli  states  that,  on  carefully  examining 
a  skull  dug  up  in  the  necropolis  of  an  Etruscan  city,  he 
found  marks  of  old  dental  work  in  the  shape  of  four 
golden    capsules    or    crowns  :    two    of    these    covered 
natural    teeth,   and   had    the   other   two  as  a    bridge 
between  them.    Galli  is  convinced  that  his  discovery 
shows  the  work  of  ancient  Etruscan  dentists  ;  they  also 
filled  decaying  teeth  very  well,  and  their  crown  and 
bridge  work  had  stood  the  test  of  ages.    This  discovery, 
though  interesting,   is  not    original.      Signor    Ernesti 
Mancini  contributed  to  the  2>'uova   Antologia  of  July 
16th,    1905,    an    illustrated    article    on    dentistry    in 
antiquity,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British 
MEiiicu,  Joims-xal  at  the  time.    Cicero,  in' his  treatise 
De  Natura  Devrum,  ascribes    the  invention  of  tooth- 
drawing  to  Aesculapius,  third  of  the  name.    The  first 
mention  of  dentistry  is  found  in  Hippocrates,  who  in 
several  parts  of  his  writings  has  a>  good  deal  to  say  about 
toothache.    Long  before  the  dawn  of  Greek  civilization, 
however,  dentistry  seems  to  have  reached  ahigh  degree 
of  perfection.    From  the  Phoenicians  the  art  found  its 
way  to  the  Etruscans.    At  the  International  Congress 
held    in  Home    in    1900   Professor    Gaerini  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  dental  art  which  proved  that  some- 
thing very  much  akin  to  bridge  work  was-practised  in 
ancient  Italy  so  efficiently  that  it  has  lasted  thirty 
centuries.    Artificial  crowns  have  also  been  found  in 
Etruscan  tomb;.    Artificial  dentures  go  bask  to  a  remote 
antiquity.    Dr.   l»eneffe  states  that  in  the  museum  of 
the  University  of  Ghent  there  i&  a  set  of  artificial  teeth 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Orvieto  with  jewels  and  Etruscan 
vases;  he  gives  taeirdate  as  from  five  to  six  thousand 
years  before  Cbiist.    In  a  collection  of  antique  surgical 
apparatus  made  by  Dr.  Lambros  there  is  an  artificial 
denture  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tanagra,  near  Thebes,  which 
is  believed  to  belong  to  the  third  or  fourth   century 
before  the  Christian  era.    Teeth  stoppedrwith  gold  have 
been  found  ini  Greek  tombs.    In  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi  there  was, .according  to  Ecasistrat.us,  a  nephew 
of  Aristotle  and  physieian  toSeJeueus  Nieator,  King  of 
Jjyria,  aire.  354  «.c.f  a  leaden  instrument  which  was  used 
in  the  extraction  of  teetlr;    obviously  an  instrument 
made  of  lead' could1  have  been  used  only  for  loose  teeth. 
In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  made  by  the  Koman 
Decemvirs  in  450  «.< .  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  bury 
or  burn  gold  with  dead  bodi&s,  except  when  used  for 
wiring  the  teeth.     Iir  the  construction  of  false  teeth 
recourse  was  had  by  the  ancients  to  bone  and  horn ; 
sometimes    human    teeth    were     employed.      Benzoni 
found    in    some    mummies    artificial    teeth    made    of 
sycamore.    In  the  first  century  of  our  era  false  teeth 
were  very  common  among  the  Lomans.    The  name  of 
a  fashionable  dentist  is  enshrined  in  a  line  of  Martial : 

Eximit  ant  denfcehr  Orescentius  aegrum. 
Elsewhere  he  ungalltotly  twits  a  lady  with  removing 
lier  teeth  as  she  takes  off  her  clothes  at  night.    He  says 
rdde'  things  of  the  teeth  of  two  other  ladies : 

Thais  habei  uigros,  nlveos  Licania  dentes. 
Qaae  ratio  est  ?  fimpios  hB'se  kabet,  Ilia  euob. 

Dentistry  shared  in  the  decay  of  the  arts  during  the 
Middle  Agfeis,  and  we  ceaiJ  that  when  St.  Louis  died  in 
1270ralthougu  he  was  only  55,  ho  had  but  one  tooth  in 
tin'  U-ppsr  jaw,  French  surgConS,  notably  Ambroiso 
Part,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  of  dentistry. 
Louis  \IV's  dentist  used  opTy  instruments  of  gold  in 
operating  on  the  teeth  of  his  august  patient.  From  the 
time  of  Pare  oawarcU'  the  higher  dentistry  was  in  the 
hands  of  surgeons,  extraction  being  left  to  barbers  and 
quacks.  Artificial  dt'utures  Lithe  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  aeeni  to  have  been  intended  rather  for 
show  than  for  use.  It  is  r.afitii  i  •'.  •■>'  Mdlle.  de  Gournay 
Hon1   igDe'  '    '•'  .:.i:    sai   took   out  her 
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to  the  ready  alternative  to  the  r  l2H>  and  the  rope,  the 
poison  boUle,  river  and  pond,  which  is  ottered  by 
electrical  apparatus  of  a  powerful  kind. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  IN  LONDON. 
Tnu  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st  last  deal?,  like  previous  reports, 
with  a  large  number  of  subjects  concerning  the 
health  of  the  teachers  and  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  There  have  been  a  number  of  special 
examination -<  in  such  matters  as  height  and  weight, 
physically  defective  children,  tuberculosis,  infectious 
diseases,  fatigue,  tonsils,  and  adenoids.  All  these  and 
many  mere  subjects  discussed  by  Dr.  Kerr  require 
special  study,  and  we  will  examine  them  separately. 
It  is  certain  that  the  law  requiring  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children  has  not  been  made  too 
soon.  Dr.  Kerr  appears  to  understand  the  great 
influence  which  hygiene  will  have  upon  the  phy- 
sical and  mental  condition  of  the  children  in 
the  schools,  and  he  dwells  upon  the  necessity 
tnere  is  that  students  in  training  colleges  should 
receive  instruction  in  hygiene  without  further 
delay.  Probably  Dr.  Kerr  speaks  from  sad  experience, 
and  nobody  knows  better  than  that  officer  how  much 
assistance  may  be  given  in  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  by  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  personal 
hygiene. 

DIET  AMD  METABOLISM, 
We  are  accustomed  to  see  differences  of  opinion  on 
questions  into  which  pr.ejadJ.ee  enters  so  largely  as  are 
those  concerned  with  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  but 
such  divergences  were  never  more  openly  pronounced 
than  at  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
in  Berlin,  at  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  brief  report 
published  recently,  a  discussion  took  place  on  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  proteid  food  necessary  f#r 
health.  Thus,  Buhner  would  make  a  distinction 
between  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments  and  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  masses  of  mankind:  while 
allowing  that  from  the  laboratory  point  of  view  an 
average  cf  57.  giams,  of, proteid  might  suffice  to  maintain 
an  adult  weighing  70  kilos  in  weight  and  working 
capacity,  he  contended  that  all  forms  of  proteid 
were  not  alike,  37  grams  of  potato  albumen  being 
equivalent  to  81  grams  of  bread  albumen,  and  that  meat 
was  the  best,  being  palatable,  sufficient,  and  assimilable ; 
Lie  concluded  thait  a  working  man  required  on  an 
average  131  (prams  of  albumen,  118  grams  being  the 
minimum.  Jf-orster  thought  that  fats  could  not  be 
utilize;!! -to  a  -nil  extent  so  long  as  the  body  was  kejrt  on 
a  minimum,  of  proteid,  instancing  the  difficulty  of 
refattaning  animals  which  had  been  underfed,  but  he 
seams  to  confound  utilizing  fat  with  storing  it ;  he  also 
pointed  out  that  wheat  contains  ail  that  is  needed  to 
feed  pigeons,  but  if  extracted  with  dilute  acids  it  no 
loBger  suffices,  even  although  the  extracted  matter  is 
added  to  the  treated  wheat,  indicting  that  these  sub- 
stances can  only  be  utilised  ij hen  combined;  carbon  is 
an  important  element  of  diet,  yet  the  addition  of 
powdered  charcoal  would  net  render  our  food  more 
nutritious.  Hindhede  advocated  the  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  albumen,  and  said  that  he  had  been  able 
to  keep  his  family  in  heaJth  on  food  which  cost  him 
about  three  halfpence  a  head  per  diem  for  years  ;  on 
this  diet  his  wife  could  ride  her  bicycle  from  80  to  ICO 
kilometres  daily,  and  Caspari  agreed  that  violent. 
atlfletiC  exercise  was  possible  with  a  very  small  intake 
of  proteid.  Aregetarianism  is  making  rapid  progress 
amongst  tbe  people  in  Germany,  but  so  far  gets  little 
encouragement  from  leading  physiologists,  who  stick  to 
bed  and  b_e^r_and__the  dietaries  sanctioned  by  such 
authorities  as  Fe-;tenkofer  and  Yoit. 


teeth  when  she  wished  to  eat,  and  replaced  them  when 
she  wished  to  talk.  It  is  surprising  to  hear  that  the 
humble,  necessary  toothbrush  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  ELECTRICITY. 
That  remarkable  person,  the  'West  End  physician  of 
the  halfpenny  pres:'-,  is  turning  his  thoughts  in  a  new 
direction ;  he  is  now  a  well-known  medical  specialist 
versed  in  neryons  diseases,  and  gravely  alarmed  as  to 
the  effect  upon  the  giibjic  health  of  the.extensive  use  of 
electrical  force  in  London.  On  all  occasions  his  views 
are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  but  in  this  instance  they 
are  the  more  impressive  because,  contrary  to  his  rule, 
ribes  nflt  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  hypo- 

al  patients  by  whom  his  waiting  room  is  thronged, 
but  his-personal  feelings  and  experiences  on  mounting 
an  electric  tramcar  or  train.    These  are  remarkable .;  to 

the  top  of  the  tramcar  is  for  him,  it  appears,  a 
ive  effort,  and.  when   he.  has  attained  this  giddy 

t  he  feels  his  heart  beating  rapidly,  and  as  the  ear 
proceeds  on  its  way  he  experiences  far  mere  anxiety  and 
Irritation  than  when  travelling  in  any  other  way. 
These  results,  it  is  indicated,  are  due  to  a  mysterious 
scmstbing,  a  kind  of  nas?  "effluve,"  which  emanates 
'voru  an  eleetrically-driven  apparatus  of  any  character. 
Having  an  immense  amount  of  respect  for  authority, 
cur  instinetj  of  course,  would  be  to  accept  these  views 

.rate,  but  unfortunately  we  have  an. unpleasant 
suspicion  thai  the  real  explanation  may  be  simpler, 

■i.r  clear  old  fj  .  '.Vest  End  physician,  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  strain  put  upon  him  by  the  halfpenny 
pagers',  he  may  even  be  getting  old,  and  possibly  might 
get  rid  of  the  particular  trouble  he  describes  either  by 
mount: r^  the  steps  of  a  car  more  slowly,  or  restraining 
nee  in  food  and  nicotine.  It  must  be 
.admitted,  however,  that,  he  does  not  stand  entirely 
alone,  for  the  Lhiihj  Mirror  has.  unearthjd  another 
.  .:}an  who  indicts  electricity  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion.    In  this  case  it  is  a  telephone  operator,  who 

3  that  after  being  at  tha  switchboard  for  three  cr 
four  hours  he  gets  into  a  highly  nervous  and  irritable 
state.  This  disclosure  is  still  more  interesting,  for  it 
•seems  to  throw  a  light  oa  the  exfcrcn^  irritability 
noticeable  in  some  persons  \\ho  use  the  telephone  for 
even  much  shorter  periods  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  not  dissimilar  feelings  are  known 
'•to  be  experienced  by  parsons  whouseneithertslephones 
.aor  electric  ears.  Sufii  a  simple  cirecmstanoe  as  the 
fact  that  offices  sre  built  nowadays  in  three  or  four 
floors  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  occasionally 
to  result  in  a  r^pidly-beatkig  heart  to  persons  who  seek 
these  offices  quickly,  and  instances  are  on  record  with 
which  extreme  nervousness  and  irritability  have 
developed  in  persons  engaged  in  nothing  more  modern 
titan  iiberary  composition.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
would  seem  too  soon  to  regard  this  great  discovery  as 
-in  assured  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  ease  as  presented  is 
ao  strong  that  the  matter  should  be  fnrther  investigated ; 
and  in  view  of  its  importance  and  by  way  of  "  control  " 
<aven  one  of  those  cruel  vivisection  experiments  on  dead 
cats  and  other  animals  which  have  been  so  touohingly 
described  icom  tima  to  time  by  various  prominent  per- 
sons would  almost  seem  tK>  be  justified,  and  would 
certainly  in  the  circumstances  be  highly  appropriate. 
■Meanwhile,  even  if  there  be  no  harmful  emanations 
from  electrical  machinery,  increase  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity is  eertainiy  adding  materially  to  the  nun\ber  of 
accidents  entaslircr  seriov.s  injury  and  loss  of  life.  A 
return  relating  to  last  year  showed  that  ajcidental  con- 
flict with  live  rails  caused  seventy-seven  injuries  and 
sixteen  deaths,  while  an.  inquest  held  a  week  or  two  ago 
indicated  that   tbe  public  is  becoming  unhappily  alivj 
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DANGERS  OF  THE  UTERINE  SOUND. 
The  uterine  sound  is  getting  out  of  fashion,  as  it  may- 
convey  septicaemic  or  gonococcal  infection,  whilst  its 
value  as  an  instrument  for  diagnosis  has  greatly  fallen 
since  the  manner  of  exploring  the  pelvic  organs  by 
bimanual  palpation  has  become  widely  practised.  One 
danger  has  often  been  discussed  in  medical  literature — 
namely,  perforation  of  the  uterine  wall  by  the  tip  of 
the  sound,  an  accident  so  often  followed  by  no  evil 
symptoms  that  it  has  been  urged  that  in  many  cases 
the  sound  has  not  perforated  the  uterus,  but  ha3  passed 
into  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Dr.  A.  Rieck  of 
Altona  has  recently  published  a  case,'  which  should 
be  remembered,  as  the  patient's  life  was  endangered  by 
haemorrhage,  whilst  the  sound  certainly  entered  the 
tube,  but  under  an  exceptional  though  definite  and 
well-known  condition.  A  doctor  treated  a  woman, 
aged  28,  for  what  appeared  to  be  early  abortion  with 
repeated  haemorrhages.  He  could  define  a  swelling 
of  the  size  of  a  small  apple  to  the  left  of  the  uterus, 
and  passed  a  sound  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  small  myoma,  yet  might  possibly 
prove  to  be  a  placental  fragment  retained  in  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  sound  pissed  straight  upwards 
for  a  little  over  3  in.,  but  when  turned  towards  the 
left  it  passed  onwards  for  nearly  7  in.  without  a 
check.  Collapse  rapidly  set  in.  Abdominal  section 
was  performed  and  an  interstitial  tubal  sac,  buried 
in  a  haematocele,  was  excised  from  the  left  side 
of  the  uterus,  and  removed  with  the  corre- 
sponding tube  and  ovary.  The  bleeding  proceeded 
from  a  rent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sac,  which 
had  been  caused  by  rupture  some  time  before  ; 
then  a  haematocele  developed,  stopping  the  leak.  The 
sound  had  undoubtedly  been  pushed  through  the  rent, 
so  that  the  leakage  recurred  ;  indeed,  at  the 
operation  the  peritoneum  was  found  full  of  blood,  and 
convalescence  was  slow.  The  point,  however,  on  which 
Dr.  Rieck  lays  stress  is  the  fact  that  the  sound  clearly 
passed  into  the  uterine  end  of  the  lef c  Fallopian  tube 
and  along  the  canal  for  about  i  cm.  before  it  entered 
the  cavity  of  the  interstitial  eac.  He  admits,  of  course, 
that  this  case  was  quite  exceptional,  as  by  '-catheteriza- 
"  tion  of  the  Fallopian  tube"  we  understand  that  the 
sound  passes  along  the  canal  of  a  normal  or  not  appre- 
ciably diseased  or  malformed  tube.  Dr.  Rieck  quotes 
Ahlfeld's  experience,  where  the  sound  was  passed  ten 
times  along  the  tube,  and  when  abdominal  section  was 
performed  on  the  next  day  no  trace  of  any  perforation 
of  the  uterus  could  be  detected.  Unfortunately,  the 
sound  was  not  passed  during  the  operation.  Strassmann 
believes  that  in  some  alleged  cases  the  sound  had  really 
perforated  the  muscular  coat  of  the  uterus  and  heaved 
up  a  few  inches  of  the  serous  coat  and  adjacent  peri- 
toneum. A  theory  much  contested  in  Germany  ascribes 
to  catheterization  of  the  tube  a  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  musculature  of  the  uterine  and  tubal  walls,  but 
there  remains  no  ocular  proof  that  the  sound  ever 
entered  the  canal  of  the  tube  in  cases  brought  forward 
in  support  of  this  view.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  alleged  cases  the  true  injury  was 
perforation  of  the  uterine  wall. 

THE  HIGHER  TRAINING  OF  NURSES. 
There  are  persona  in  this  country  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  the  result  of  the  modern  system  of 
training  nurses,  and  who  have  been  driven  to  the  con- 
clasion  that  in  many  cases  the  nurses  have  had  more 
quasi-medical  education  than  is  altogether  good  for 
them.  That  the  modern  nurse  is  in  every  way  vastly 
superior  to  the  Sairey  Gamps  and  Betsy  Prigs  of  the 
past  is  of  course  admitted  by  all.  Nevertheless  it  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  modern  system  tends  in 
some  measure   to    produce   nurses   of    a    type    which 
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approximates  more  to  an  imperfectly  educated  practi- 
tioner of  the  healing  art  than  to  a  ministering  angel  of 
the  sick  room,  with  the  special  training,  discipline,  and 
tenderness  required  for  that  most  responsible  and  noble 
office.  The  tendency  is  perhaps  more  marked  in- 
America  than  here;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  it  is  from  Boston,  which  is  said  by  jealou3 
rivals  to  regard  itself  as  the  intellectual  centre 
of  the  universe,  that  we  hear  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  vaulting  ambition  of  nurses  has  o'erleaped 
itself.  Two  years  ago  a  school  for  the  training  of 
nurses  was  established  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
It  was  modelled  on  a  school  at  the  Waltham  (Massa- 
chusetts) Hospital,  which  has,  it  is  said,  been  conducted 
for  many  years  with  great  success.  The  idea  was  that 
nursing  should  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  profession,  and 
that  candidates  should,  accordingly,  go  through  a  four 
years'  curriculum  for  which  they  should  have  the  privi- 
Jpg-e  of  paying.  The  school  was  opened  in  October. 
1905,  with  eight  students.  The  charges  for  tuition  were 
£'30  for  the  first  year,  and  £15  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
years  of  the  course.  In  1906  only  six  pupils  applied  for 
admission,  and  although  this  year  the  number  has 
advanced  to  seven  the  school  has  decided  to  close  its 
doors.  Of  the  twenty-one  students  enrolled  since  the 
opening  of  the  school,  nearly  one-half  (according  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)  were  unable  to  pay 
the  fees  at  the  proper  times.  The  course  was  then 
shortened  to  three  years  and  six  months,  the  price  ol 
tuition  being  correspondingly  reduced,  but  these  con- 
cessions failed  to  attract  pupils.  Our  contemporary 
hints  that  even  the  Waltham  Hospital  School  has  of 
late  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  pupils  ;  hence  the  plan 
of  charging  nurses  for  their  tuition  has  in  general  been 
discontinued.  The  failure  of  these  endeavours  to  raise 
the  educational  standard  of  nurses  seems  to  show  that 
nursing  has  not  yet  reached  the  status  of  a  liberal 
profession  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  to  gain 
admission.  The  Boston  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal  is 
disposed  to  think  that  the  limit  of  the  training  of 
nurses  has  been  reached,  and  that  the  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm for  more  elaborate  teaching  has  begun  to  recede. 
There  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  similar  ebb  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  formerly  surgeon  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  and  since  1903  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been 
elected  Master  of  DowniDg  College  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Alex  Hill,  who  had  held  the  post  since  1888.  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Marsh  is  the  sixth  Master  of  the  College, 
which  wa9  founded  in  1800,  and  appears  to  have  got  into 
working  order  about  1805.  Professor  Howard  Marsh 
will  retain  the  Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University,  but 
is  relinquishing  private  practice. 
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A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  on  November  12th,  which  all 
members  of  hospital  staffs  and  all  volunteer  medical 
officers  in  the  London  district  will  be  asked  to  attend, 
in  order  to  discuss  with  the  Director- Genera).  Sir  Alfred 
Keogh,  questions  arising  in  connexion  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  medical  service  of  the  territorial  force 
The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  who  will 
be  supported  by  Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  to 
be  held  at  7.30  p.m.  on  Friday  next,  November  8th,  at 
1,  Upper  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square,  Sir  Alfred 
Keogh  will  read  a  paper  on  disease  prevention  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  will  describe  the  proposed 
seheme  fcr  p'acit.g  medical  officers  of  health  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Volunteer  medical  officers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting. 
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The  Medical  Service  op  the  Territorial  Army. 
It  will  doubtless  be  felt  by  all  those  who  were  present  at 
the  address  which  Sir  Alfred  Keogta,  the  Director- General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  delivered  to  the  members 
•of  the  medical  profession  of  Yorkshire,  Northumberland, 
and  Durham  assembled  at  Leeds  on  October  26th,  that 
no  more  important  meeting  had  ever  been  held  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall.  Among  those  present  were  many 
hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  medical  officers  of  the 
volunteers  and  yeomanry,  and  representatives  of  the  general 
practitioners  ol  the  three  counties.  Dr.  J.  E.  Eddison,  who 
presided,  said  that  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country  that  the  leaders  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service  had  come  to  explain  their  views  and  consult  with 
the  profession  at  large,  and  he  felt  sure  this  would  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  then 
explained  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  Again  and  again  he 
emphasized  his  view  that  the  scheme  might  require 
modification  and  that  he  was  coming  direct  to  the 
members  of  his  own  profession,  not  to  lecture  to  them  or 
to  expound  any  cut  and  dried  scheme,  but  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  consult  them  and  to  find  out  what  the  profession 
in  the  various  centres  was  prepared  to  do.  A  full  report  of 
the  address  will  be  found  at  p  1243,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  it  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention 
and  with  manifest  approval ;  the  general  feeling  was  that 
a  scheme  for  making  the  best  use  of  the  skill  and 
«xperience  of  medical  men  was  on  a  fair  way  towards 
realization,  and  that  If  it  was  within  the  power  of  any  man 
to  secure  the  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  loyal  support  of 
of  the  medical  profession  that  man  was  the  Director- 
General. 

JUatu  faster  att&   Jlaifurti. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. 
On  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  a  deputation  from  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Joint  Divisions  waited  on  the 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to 
explain  reasons  why  the  city  should  not  adopt  the  Early 
Notification  of  Births  Act.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Drs.  T.  A.  Helme,  Milson  Rhodes,  Prowse,  and  Worswlck. 
Dr.  Helme  said  that  the  medical  profession  fully  recog- 
nized that  in  many  respects  the  Act  would  be  beneficial. 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  contained  provisions 
which  were  extremely  unjust  to  medical  men.  For 
instance,  It  compelled  the  medical  attendant,  under  a 
penalty,  to  notify  all  births  occurring  In  his  practice, 
though  no  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  so  doing.  That,  however, 
he  emphatically  stated  was  not  the  ground  on  which  the 
deputation  asked  the  committee  not  to  adopt  the  Act  in 
Manchester.  A  far  more  serious  objection,  which  would 
affect  the  public  as  much  as  the  profession,  was  that  it 
compelled  the  medical  attendant  to  divulge  the  secrets  of 
the  sick  room.  He  mentioned  a  ease  in  point— where  a 
young  unmarried  girl  In  a  respectable  family  was  con- 
fined, and  where  notification  would  have  caused  the 
greatest  distress  to  the  family  besides  leading  to  no 
public  goad.  For  the  medical  attendant  to  have  gone 
straight  from  such  a  case  to  notify  it  to  the  Corporation 
would  have  been  a  most  cruel  breach  of  professional  con- 
fidence. Dr.  Helnie's  practice  in  obstetrics  convinced  him 
that  in  such  matters  there  should  be  no  tampering  with 
the  confidence  that  exists  between  patient  and  doctor, 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  sacred.  On  this 
ground  only  he  asked  the  Committee  to  delay  the 
adoption  of  the  Act. 

Dr.  Milson  Rhodes,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  problems  of  infant  mortality,  strongly 
supported  Dr.  Helme.  He  said  that  not  infrequently 
doctors  were  called  to  attend  patients  of  the  class  alluded 
to  where  there  could  be  no  public  gain  from  notification, 
where  patients  had  been  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
where  it  was  almost  certain  that  fictitious  names  would 
be  given  to  the  doctor.  He  asked  the  Committee  to 
delay  the  adoption  of  the  Act  until  some  amendment 
could  be  obtained  which  would  obviate  any  breach  of 
confidence  by  the  doctor. 


Dr.  Niven,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  asked  If  It  was 
at  all  likely  that  the  Act  would  be  amended  soon,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  also  asked  if  the  profession  had 
opposed  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  Parliament.  Dr.  Helme 
explained  that  the  Bill  had  been  strongly  opposed,  and  In 
fact  had  only  been  carried  by  a  trick  of  political 
manoeuvring  and  further  that  fresh  steps  would  be  taken 
to  obtain  an  alteration  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Prowse  then  read  a  resolution  carried  unanimously 
by  the  joint  Divisions,  setting  forth  the  points  urged  by 
the  previous  speakers.  The  Committee  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  matter  of  professional  confidence  was  a  serious 
one,  and  promised  to  consider  the  appeal  carefully. 

It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  Manchester  daily 
papers— the  Daily  Ditpatch— In  giving  a  short  report  of 
the  deputation,  puts  as  its  headline,  "  Doctors'  Secrets ; 
Confidences  that  may  be  broken  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
It  is  quite  correct  to  say  "  may  be  broken,"  but  if  we  may 
prophesy  from  the  expressed  sentiments  of  many  members 
of  the  profession  in  Manchester,  "  will  be  broken  "  would  be 
quite  wrong.  The  following  letter  from  the  Medical  Guild, 
which  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  expresses 
the  very  general  ieeling  that  no  honourable  medical  man 
will  be  guilty  of  such  breach  of  professional  confidence  as 
the  Act  attempts  to  impose. 

THE  NOTIFICATION  OF   BIRTHS   ACT  :  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT, THE  PUBLIC.  AND  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sir,— Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  Bill  for  the 
earlier   notification    of    births   was   poshed  through  the 
House  of  Commons.    Acoordtng  to  this  Act,  it  will  be  the 
"duty  of  the  father  of  the  child,  if  actually  residing  in  the 
house — and  of  any  person  in  attendance  on  the  mother — to 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  medical  officer  of  health— by 
prepaid  letter  or  postcard — within  thirty- six  hours  after 
the  birth."    From  this  it  Is  clear  that  the  medical  man  in 
attendance  will  be  called  npcn  to  notify  the  birth,  and  a 
later  section  imposes  the  penalty  of  20s.  "unless  he  had 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  notice  had  been  given 
by  some  other  person." 

To  such  an  enactment  the  following  objections  have 
been  taken  by  the  medical  profession  : 

1.  That  it  imposes  a  violation  of  professional  confidence. 
It  is  just  In  those  cases  where  a  medical  man  is  in 
attendance  that  such  violation  is  totally  unnecessary,  and 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  earlier  notification,  the  medical 
attendant  being  folly  as  competent  to  give  advice  and 
instruction  as  any  servant  of  a  public  authority. 

2.  The  early  interference  doring  the  puerperium  by 
official  visitors,  with  their  inqoisitorial  methods  and  usual 
long  list  of  official  question?,  would  be  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  health  and  wellbeing  of  the  mother.  More- 
over, any  entry  into  the  house  for  such  porposes  is 
absolutely  illegal. 

3.  The  Act  imposes,  under  a  penalty  for  non-performance, 
public  duties  upon  a  small  section  of  the  community, 
against  their  will,  without  fee  or  reward. 

These  objections  were  brought  before  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  but,  failing  to  gain  any  promise  of  relief,  steps 
were  taken  to  block  the  Bill.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  undertook 
to  bring  forward  an  amendment  freeing  the  medical 
attendant  from  the  duty  of  notification,  and,  as  the 
Government  professed  to  accept  the  amendment,  the  block 
was  removed.  In  spite  of  this  understanding,  many 
members  of  the  Government  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  lost,  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
in  Its  original  form. 

A  notable  point  brought  ont  by  the  deputations  which 
waited  upon  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns  and  the  proposer 
of  the  Bill  was  that  the  public  mind  as  well  as  the  official 
mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Idea  that  the  medical 
profession  is  the  6poilt  child  of  tho  State,  protected  and 
supported  by  it,  and  tbat  for  that  protection  the  profession 
gives  nothing  and  ought  to  give  much.  It  cannot  be  too 
t'ronrly  insisted  on  that  the  prolession  of  medicine  owes 
1  oth.ng  to  the  State.  Any  man,  woman,  or  child  may 
unaertake  the  cure  of  the  sick  ''  habitually  and  for  gain." 
One  has  only  to  look  at  our  streets  to  see  the  many  unquali- 
fied "specialists"— cancer  curers, rupture  specialists,  chest 
specialists,  eye  specialists— or  to  the  advertising  columns 
of  our  newspapers  with  their  blatant  advertisements  of 
"  cures  of  disease."  It  has  even  been  held  that  a  registrar 
may  accept  the  death  certificate  of  such  people.  The  State 
has  acqoleseed  in  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Register 
and  Council  of  Education  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  public," 
but  their  cost— the  cost  even  of  the  Crown  nominees  on 
the  Council— falls  upon  the  private  members  of  the 
profession. 

What,  then,  is  our  position?  On  the  adoption  by  the 
local  authority  of  the  Act,  it  will  become  our  doty  to 
notify  all  births.  At  present  the  father  of  the  child  shares 
the  responsibility,  but,  from  oor  experience  of  infectious 
disease  notification,  that  will  fall  into  abeyance. 
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Against  doing  this  we  have  the  strongest  objection. 
From  early  ages — witness  the  Hippoeratic  oath-  it  has 
been  the  most  honoured  and  the  mo-t  honourable  tradi 
tkm  of  the  profession  that  "nothing  a  medical  man  may 
tave  seen  or  learnt  while  in  attendance  on  the  sick  shall 
be  divulged."  This  rule  is  observtd  in  every  civilized 
country  throughout  the  world  and  is  enforced  by  the 
Courts  who  punish  its  infraction  with  heavy  penalties.  To 
convert  the  medical  attendant  into  a  State  detective  is  not 
good  policy,  and  his  acquiescence  ia  such  a  rule  being 
ihrustuponhim  would  not  meet  >?ithhis  patients' approval. 
For  the  sake  of  the  public  and  for  our  own  conscience  sake 
such  an  infringement  of  professional  secrecy  must  be  re- 
sisted. It  is  not  to  be  borne  that  a  doctor  shall  go  from 
the  lying-in  chamber,  where  an  unfortunate  wjiaan  trust- 
ing his  professional  honour  may  be  seeking  to  hide  her 
shame,  to  send  a  "post-card"  (.vide  the  Act)  to  his  local 
authority  whose  duty  it  would  then  be  to  send  its  officers 
to  the  house. 

We  have  appealed  (o  the  House  of  Commons  not  to  force 
upon  us  so  odious  a  duty  and  In  vain  ;  we  have  met  with  a 
scornful  rejection  of  our  pleas  ;  we  have  been  out- 
rr»ani"avred — "jockeyed"  was  the  expression — and  de- 
feated. Now  we  must  act  for  ourselves,  remembering  that 
we  are  fighting,  not  for  gain,  not  for  any  personal  advant- 
age, but  for  conscience  take.  With  this  only  in  mind  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Medical  Guild  has  passed  unani- 
mously tho  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Guild  the  clause 
in  tho  Notification  of  Birth?  Act  that  compels 
medical  men  ur,der  a  penalty  to  notify  births 
occurring  in  their  practice  is  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference in  their  confidential  relations  with  patients, 
and  while  the  Guild  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  ad- 
vising its  membera  to  brtak  the  law,  it  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  notification  of  birth  by  a  medical 
attendant  would,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence  of  which  no  honour- 
able medical  man  would  be  guilty. 

2.  i'hat  the  Guild  is  further  of  opinion  that  the 
political  marwivring  by  which  the  above-mentioned 
clause  was  retained  in  the  Act  (though  the  Govern- 
ment professed  to  acoept  an  amendment  to  remove 
the  clause  as  far  as  it  affected  medical  men)  was 
on  worthy  of  honourable  statesmanship. 

■  C.  G.  L  Skinnkr,  President, 
D.  Owen,  Chairman, 
J.  H.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec.  Medical  Guild. 
Oct.  24th,  1907. 

Complaints  against  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

For  a  considerable  time    past   complaints  have  been 

'<:iie  of  the  officious  interference  with  practitioners  by 

the  Manchester  sanitary  inspectors  in  eases  of  infectious 

disease.    The  complaints  have  generally  been  laid  before 

.  the  medical  officer  of  health,  but  his  replies  have  not 
always  been  thought  satisfactory,  nor  has  the  practice 
been  stopped.    It  has- been  by  no  means  uncommon  for 

•  inspectors  with  no  medical  qualification  to  examine  the 
throats  of  patients  under  medical  care,  to  criticize  the 
doctor's  diagnosis,  and  even  to  gtve  Instructions  as  to 
clothing  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  doctor.  One 
doctor  writes  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  an  inspector 
actually  ordered  a  patient  back  to  bed  though  the  doctor 
had  pronounced  him  free  from  infection,  and  had 
requested  the  authority  to  disinfect  the  bedroom. 
Recently  some  most  flagrant  cases  have  occurred  which 
convinced  the  Medical  Guild  that  it  was  high  time  to 
ta'<e  the  complaints  to  the  highestauthority.  Accordingly 
a  deputation  was  appointed,  and  arrangements  made  for 
i's  reception  by  the  Corporation  Sanitary  Committee  on 
Wednesday,  Ostober  23rd.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
Dr.  T.  A.  Helme  (Presldento'  the  Lancashire  andCheshire 

"Branch),  Dr,  Prowse,  Dr.' WorsWids  and  L>r.  Taylor. 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  Councillor  Dr. 
Chapman,  Dr.  Prowse  said  that  the  object  of  theiitjeputa- 
tion  was  to  ask  the  Committee  to  issue  fresh  instructions 
to  their  sanitary  inspectors.  For  some  time  past  com- 
plaints had  been  made  of  undue  interference  by  the 
inspectors  with  patients  suffering  from  infectious  disease, 
and  nodi-r  the  care  Of  medical  men.  It  was  quite  a 
common  thing  for  the  inspectors  to  enter  the  bedrooms  of 

,  patients,  both  male  and  tornale.andtocross-queBtion  them 
even  when  they  were  too  ill  to  be  disturbed.  Several 
instances  of  this  were  given.  In  one  case  an  Inspector  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  a  female  patient  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  asking  questions.  In  another  case  a  patieat  was 
subjected  to  cross-questioning  to  such  a  degree  that  there 
waB  but  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant 
that  the  subsequent  course  of  the  illness  was  very 
unfavourably  affected. 


Dr.  Worswick  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  he  was 
attending  a  doubtful  case  of  scarlatina.  An  inspector 
weDt  to  the  house,  and,  seeing  that  the  mother  of  the 
patient  was  unwell,  put  tome  questions  to  her  about  her 
throat.  aDd  reported  at  the  Town  Hall  that  he  thought  her  to 
be  suffering  from  scarlatina.  Dr.  Worswick  himself  bad 
seen  the  woman,  and  had  pronounced  her  to  be  simply 
suffering  from  slight  influenza.  A  few  days  alter,  while 
Dr,  Worswick  was  still  attending,  another  dootor,  who  bad 
previously  been  discharged  by  the  family,  went  to  the 
house  armed  with  a  note  from  the  medical  officer  c! 
health,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
woman.  Such  interference  with  a  family  doctor  was 
simply  intolerable. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  deputation  felt  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  somewhat  odious  task  in  having  to  make 
complaints,  but  the  inquisitorial  methods  adopted  by  the 
officials  were  alienating  both  the  people  and  niedica' 
men.  In  Manchester  to-day  every  imaginable  method 
was  adopted  by  the  people,  owing  io  'heir  dread  of  the 
inspectors'  visits,  to  conceal  especially  two  forms  of 
infectious  disease— puerperal  fever  and  scarlatina — so 
much  so  that,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  little  reliance  could  bep?aced  on  hie 
statistics  of  these  two  diseases.  There  were  far  more 
cases  of  these  two  diseases  than  the  health  authorities 
dreamt  of.  The  people  of  Manchester  were  not  Hindus 
with  superstitious  ideasrabout  disease,  and  the  authoritiep 
would  have  to  recognize  that  in  a  civilized  community 
inquisitorial  methods  would  inevitably  fail.  Further,  the 
meddling  interference  of  the  inspectors  with  what  was 
properly  the  business  of  the  medical  man  was  causing 
the  great<  st  dissatisfaction  ia  the  profession.  "  We 
want,"  the  speaker  said,  "to  help  you  in  jour  good 
work;  we  think  we  can  help  you;  we  even  think  that 
you  cannot  well  do  without  cur  help  ;  but  I  tell  you  quite 
plainly  that  the  action  of  yoor-erfSclals  Is  only  calculated 
to  arouse  resentment,  and  with  human  nature  as  it  is, 
resentment  will  not  tend  to  helping.  We  ask- jovt,  then,  to 
give  strict  orders  to  your  inspectors  on  no  account  to  enter 
the  bedrooms  of  patients  under  medical  care.  The 
medical  attendant  will  be  quite  willing  to  convey  any 
necessary  information  from -the  sick  room.  Secondly,  no 
inspector  should  be  allowed  to  pass  any  opinion  on 
diagnosis  or  treatment.  [Hear,  hear,  from  the  Comurittee.; 
Remarks  about  proper  food  and  clothing  are  lnciuded  in 
treatment,  and  all  this  is  the  doctor's  business,  who  will 
not  submit  to  any  interference  from  unqualified  persons. 
Lastly,  no  inspector  should  be  allowed  to  examine -any 
person  in  an  infected  house  or  to  express  his  opinion  that 
they  are  suffering  or  not  suffering  from  infectious  disease, 
as  loDg  as  a  medical  man  is  attending  at  the  house.  That 
again  is  solely  the  business  of  a  qualified  man,  not  of  an 
unqualified  inspector.  It  -might  be,  Rfter  all,  that  the 
inspectors  had  only  erred  in  allowing  their  zeal  to  outrun 
their  discretion,  but  the  fact  still  remained  that  if  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  and  the  medical  profession, 
were  desired  at  all,  their  personal  feelirigs  would  have  t* 
be  more  consulted  in  the  future  than  in  the  past." 

Dr.  Niven  was  understood  to  dissent  from  the  request 
that  inspectors  should  not  be  allowed  to  examine  other 
persons  than  the  patient  in  an  infected  house,  even  when 
a  medical  man  was  attending. 

After  Dr  Helme  had  briefly  thanked  the  Committee  for 
the  reception  accorded  to  the  deputation,  the  Chairman 
said  that  the  Committee  had  not  been  awareof  anyrnch 
causes  for  complaint,  and  the  statements  rrnrde-wmtlei 
receive  their  b  <;t  attention. 


Report  on  a  Stamtukkiso  Class. 
Dit.  F.  G.  Haworth,  medical  officer,  has  recently  presented 
to  the  Education  Committee  of  Darwen  a  report  on  a 
Btammering  class  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Yearsley,  which 
contains  some  points  of  interpst.  Hr.  Haworth,  accepts 
Mr.  Yearsley 's  classification  of  the  cases  into  stammerers 
and  stutterers.  In  stammerers  the  impediment,  when 
fully  developed,  is  accompanied  by  imprope  r  respiration 
and  vocalization,  manifested  in  the  inability  to  produce 
articulate  sound  accompanied  by  an  abnormal  mental  and 
emotional    condition  which    arises  from    a  lack  of  co- 
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ordination  of  mental  and  vocal  processes.  The  stammerer 
rarely  exhibits  any  pronounced  spasmodic  or  convulsive 
action  of  the  vocal  apparatus ;  he  may  distend  his  lips, 
roll  his  eyes,  or  distort  his  features  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition In  his  vain  attempts  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  but  these  contortions  are  slow  and  mild  in 
comparison  with  the  spasmodic  physical  efforts  of  the 
stutterer.  This  type  of  speech  hesitancy  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  intelligence,  but  a  lack  of  co-ordinating 
power.  Id  stuttering,  on  the  ether  hand,  there  is  a 
vicious  attempt  at  utterance  accompanied  by  spasmodic 
action  not  only  of  the  organs  of  speech,  but  frequently  of 
the  whole  body,  which  Is  violently  convulsed  and  contorted. 
The  stutterer  rarely  hesitates  through  inability  to  produce 
articulate  sound  ;  he  generally  begins  his  sentence  with  a 
painful  and  rapid  repetition  of  the  initial  syllable,  and  the 
facial  muscles  become  agitated ;  there  is  cutaceous  con- 
gestion of  the  face,  the  respiration  is  spasmodic  and 
abnormal,  and  the  effort  to  connect  his  syllables  into 
words  is  indicated  by  violent  and  excited  physical  move- 
ments. In  his  agitation  he  slaps,  kicks,  pinches  himself, 
stamps  his  feet,  bites  his  lip3  or  tongue,  and  exhibits 
signs  of  his  difficulty  being  caused  or  accentuated  by  l»ck 
of  nervous  control.  That  stuttering  Is  a  nervous  com- 
plaint is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  sufferers  are  o£  a 
eensitive  and  nervous  temperament.  Improper  respira- 
tion and  vocalization,  combined  with  an  abnormal  mental 
and  emotional  condition,  are  the  direct  causes  of  stam- 
mering, and  lack  of  nervous  and  physical  tranquillity  are 
responsible  for  the  more  pronounced  agitation  attending 
the  efforts  of  the  stutterer. 

Causation. 

In  the  examination  of  800  cases  Mr.  Yearsley  dis- 
tinguished 40  per  cent,  as  hereditary,  29  per  cent,  from 
association  and  mimicry,  15  per  cent,  from  illness,  and 
16  per  cent,  from  shock  and  l'cight. 

In  the  class  under  consideration,  which  numbered  45 
(38  males  and  7  females),  the  cause  was  heredity  in  22.2  per 
cent.;  from  association  and  mimicry,  53.3  per  cent. ;  from 
nervousness,  13.3  per  cent. ;  from  illness,  4.4  per  cent. ; 
and  fright  or  shock,  4.4  per  cent. ;  the  cause  was  unknown 
in  4.4  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  heredity  to 
association  was  reversed ;  this  may  have  been  due  to  the 
smaller  number  of  cases  under  calculation,  but  Dr. 
Haworth  thinks  that  it  is  probably  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  etiology  than  that  given  in  Mr.  Yearsley 's  figures. 
A  child  whose  parent  stammers  is  likely  to  be  more 
affected  by  association  than  by  heredity,  since  from  his 
earliest  moments  he  is  exposed  to  the  sounds  of  defective 
speech  utterance  instead  of  the  rhythmic  flow  of  correct 
language.  This  means  much  in  the  after-treatment  of 
stammering,  and  points  to  the  value  of  segregation  as 
far  as  possible,  or,  where  this  is  not  feasible,  to 
correcting  the  sufferer  and  keeping  up  reading  exercises. 
Mr.  Yearsley  found  in  his  800  cases  that  397  began  to 
stammer  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7  years.  227  from  7  to 
9  years,  134  between  9  and  12  years,  and  42  between  the 
3gea  of  12  and  20  years.  In  the  class  now  considered 
there  were  9  aged  from  4  to  7  inclusive,  10  from  7  to  9 
inclusive,  17  from  9  to  12  inclusive,  and  2  aged  13  years. 
Dr.  Haworth  argues  that  if  heredity  were  the  principal 
factor,  the  sufferer  would  be  more  likely  to  acquire  the 
defect  during  his  earlier  years. 

Treatment. 

In  training  a  pupil  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  calm  self- 
possession  over  his  nervous  and  physical  functions, 
and  to  correct  his  improper  mode  of  respiration  and 
vocalization,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  him  systematically 
drilled  to  the  strict  performance  of  the  methods 
employed  by  a  daily  rt'glme  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Yearsley  brings  about  his  results, 
which  Dr.  Haworth  describes  as  perfect,  by  a  course 
occupying  four  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week  for  six 
weeks. 

To  ensure  a  correct  method  of  management  of  the  breath 
in  speaking,  the  respiratory  exercises,  which  occupy  thirty 
minutes  morning  and  afternoon,  are  divided  into  chest, 
diaphragmatic,  and  abdominal  breathing,  and  are  designed 
to  strengthen  and  bring  under  better  control  the  various 
muscles  concerned  in  speaking.  The  pupils  are  next 
drilled  for  two  hours  and  a  half  a  day  in  a  course  of  vocal 
gymnastics,  first  by  articulating  the  vowels  on  a  natural 


tone,  then  by  exercising  the  vocal  organs  on  an  explosive 
utterance.  They  are  afterwards  drilled  in  the  rising  and 
falling  inflection  of  each  vowel  sound  by  commencing  the 
sound  with  an  effusive  utterance,  rising  to  the  full  pitch 
of  the  voice,  then  by  beginnirjg  with  explosive  force  and 
gradually  sinking  to  a  low  tone  again.  Each  vowel  is  then 
separately  articulated  on  a  prolonged  natural  tone,  the 
idea  being  to  cultivate  the  economical  expenditure  of 
breath  during  articulation  ;  some  of  the  pupils  can,  after 
a  course  of  training,  keep  up  a  firm  volume  of  sound  on 
any  of  the  vowels  for  a  period  of  thirty  to  forty  seconds  on 
inhalation.  For  another  thirty  minutes  morning  and 
afternoon  the  class  is  instructed  in  a  combination  of  vocal, 
breathing,  and  physical  exercises,  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
observe  strict  uniformity  in  respiration,  and  to  follow  the 
elocutionary  exercises  with  rhythmical  precision. 

Dumbbells,  which  are  manipulalel  during  articulation 
at  80  movements  to  the  minute,  are  intended  to  Im- 
prove the  physique,  and  to  build  up  the  motive 
power  or  physical  energy  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  The 
mental  activity  is  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  co  ordinate 
action  between  the  respiratory,  vocal,  and  physical  efforts, 
so  that  perfect  harmony  instead  of  discord  reigns.  The 
last  half-hour,  morning  and  afternoon,  is  devoted  to  recit- 
ing and  reading  in  company  ;  the  readiDg  is  done  syllable 
by  syllable,  by  metronome  measure,  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
strokes  a  minute,  so  that  the  first  two  weeks  are  taken  up 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  normal  use  of  the  organs  of 
speech ;  during  the  next  two  weeks  the  aim  is  to  encourage 
the  application  of  the  principles  relating  to  these  exercises, 
and  to  test  the  pupils  in  their  ability  to  give  Individual 
demonstrations  In  respiration,  voice  production,  and 
physical  and  mental  tranquillity.  The  last  two  weeks  are 
taken  up  in  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  principles  under- 
lying these  exercises,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  deliver 
written  speeches,  and  to  recite  in  a  elow  measured  and 
deliberate  manner. 

The  average  age  of  both  boys  and  girls  was  9  years.  The 
average  height  and  weight  of  the  girls  was  somewhat 
greater  than  those  of  the  boys.  Boys  91  years  old 
should  stand  4  ft.  2  J  in.  and  weigh  4  st.  81b.;  the  actual 
height  of  the  boys  in  the  class  was  4  ft.  2  In.,  and  the 
weight  was  4st.  3Hb.,  so  that  they  came  up  to  a  fair 
standard  of  the  average  healthy  child.  Girls  at  the  same 
age  measure  4  It.  2  J  in.  and  weigh  4st.  41b.,  whereas  the 
average  height  of  the  girls  in  the  class  was  4  ft.  3i  in  ,  or 
rather  higher  than  the  average,  and  weighed  4st.  51b., 
being  exactly  1  lb.  more  than  the  mean  for  the  same  age. 
The  respiratory  range  of  the  boys  before  taking  the  course 
was  2.12  in.  and  afterwards  2.87  in.,  showing  an  increase 
of  0.75  In. ;  the  increase  in  the  girls  was  II  in.,  or  double 
that  of  the  boys,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in 
females  the  breathing  is  essentially  chest,  and  the  ten- 
dency undoubtedly  is  to  an  increase  In  that  part,  whereas 
In  boys  it  would  be  to  enlarge  the  abdomen ;  this  shows 
the  value  of  the  gymnastic  part  of  the  course,  as  a  great 
Improvement  In  the  physique  took  place;  in  every  in- 
stance the  pupils  acquired  ease  and  regularity  of  speech 
and  all  lost  the  habit  of  stammering,  but  there  Is  no  doubt 
the  habit  of  stammering  will  be  resumed  unless  some 
control  is  exercised  by  the  parents  and  school  teachers. 


test  Imrksljir*. 


Bradford  Sewage. 
An  Inquiry  was  formally  opened  in  Bradford  on 
October  22nd  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider 
the  application  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  to  borrow 
£955  000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  of 
sewage  treatment  at  Esholt.  The  scheme  has,  on  account 
of  Its  magnitude,  aroused  the  greatest  interest,  and, 
because  of  its  enormous  cost,  a  considerable  amount  of 
opposition  from  a  certain  section  of  the  ratepayers.  This 
endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  affairs  which  at 
present  exists  at  theFrizinghall  Works  should  be  strongly 
denounced.  These  works  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased in  size  during  recent  years,  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  very  large  population.  The  disgusting  smells  arising 
from  them  are  a  source  of  constant  annoyance.  The 
Esholt  estate  was  purchased  in  1906,  with  the  consent  of 
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the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  treatment  o!  the 
whole  of  the  Bradford  sewage.  We  trust  that,  in  the 
interests  of  public  health,  no  matera1  deviation  will  be 
allowed  from  the  seheme  as  originally  proposed. 


Bristol. 


The  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  controversy  between  the  Committee  and  the  honorary 
stall  still  remains  unsettled,  and  forms  the  chief  topic  of 
interest  in  elubs  and  places  where  men  congregate.  What 
will  be  the  outcome  of  it  cannot  be  conjectured,  but  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  matters  mu3t  not  be  pushed  to 
the  end,  and  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  such  a 
disastrous  conclusion  as  the  resignation  of  the  staff.  Both 
sides  are  determined  on  their  course  ol  action  ;  the  Com- 
mittee appears  to  be  bent  on  passing  the  rule ;  the  staff  is 
equally  determined  to  resist  it,  and  resign  if  necessary. 
As  yet  no  intermediary  has  come  forward  to  propose  a 
conference,  though  there  have  been  rumours, of  certain 
prominent  citizens  having  been  approached.  Whoever 
undertakes  it  will  not  have  an  enviable  position  to  fill, 
for  a  compromise  seems  difficult.  Meanwhile,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Infirmary  has  met ;  but,  as  its  proceed- 
ings are  not  made  public,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
took  place.  All  that  is  known  Is  that  a  subcommittee  waB 
formed  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  that  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a  fortnight — that  is,  till  November  5th.  The 
constitution  of  the  Subcommittee  is  peculiar,  for  it  appears 
to  be  composed  of  the  whole  Committee  without  thy 
medical  representative,  which  leads  to  surmises  that  only 
one  side  of  the  question  can  be  properly  disoussed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
committee does  not  meet  with  approval  either  in  medical 
or  lay  circles,  and  various  conjectures,  many  of  too 
absurd  a  nature  to  be  true,  are  drawn.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  line  taken  by  at  least  one  of  the  local  daily 
papers,  which  has  refuted  to  insert  any  more  corre- 
spondence on  the  question,  and  makes  no  .reference 
ia  its  columns  :o  what  is  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  public  do  not  [seem  to  be 
able  to  grasp  the  main  features  of  the  trouble,  and  believe 
that  the  infirmary  staff  object  to  the  passing  of  a  rule 
which  puts  the  granting  of  leave  to  hold  dual  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  That  this  is  not  so 
is  clear  to  all  who  have  followed  the  details  or  read  the 
circulars  through.  It  is  the  holding  of  no  other  medical 
appointments  whioh  is  the  question,  and  that  at*  present 
is  the  only  issue. 

The  Bristol  public  are  beginning  to  see  how  serious  a 
matter  the  resignation  cf  the  staff  will  be.  Already  there 
is  a  talk,  if  not  more,  of  subscriptions  not  being  renewed, 
whilst  the  consequent  disappearance  of  the  students, 
whioh  would  inevitably  follow,  and  the  harm  done  to  the 
medical  school  and  University  College  is  viewed  with 
alarm.  Further,  many  subscribers  fear  the  possible,  but 
not  very  probable,  introduction  of  unknown  medical  men 
to  the  posts  at  the  infirmary,  rightly  sayiDg  that  those 
who  have  been  elected  in  the  past  have  come  forward 
openly  in  answer  to  a  public  advertisement,  with  testi- 
monials from  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
certifying  their  ability  and  character.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  have  a  staff  of  men  unknown  as  regards  profes- 
sional skill  or  social  standing  thrust  upon  them,  still  less 
do  they  approve  of  the  rumour  that  these  members  of  the 
substituted  staff  are  to  be  paid.  They  are  not  prepared  to 
be  paid  themselves,  nor  do  they  care  to  have  the  infirmary 
subsidized  by  any  one. 

If  the  Committee  is  riding  for  a  fall,  it  is  taking  the 
best  course  to  attain  that  end.  Delay  will  only  make  the 
position  of  the  staff  more  secure,  for  the  more  widely  the 
matter  is  talked  about  and  generally  known,  the  more 
unreasonable  does  the  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  action 
of  the  Committee  appear. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy  that  the  staff  receive 
from  all  sources  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction,  and  they 
have  only  to  stand  fast  In  their  position  to  gain  their 
wishes.  ° 


tartlanfc. 


Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh. 
Professor  C.  S.  Sherrington  of  Liverpool  delivered  the 
Inaugural  address  of  the  171st  Session  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  on  October  25th  In  the  Society's  Hall.  Dr.  A.  M. 
Drennan,  the  Senior  President  of  the  Society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  among  others  present  were  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson,  Professor  Chiene,  Professor  D.  Noiil  Paton 
(Glasgow),  and  Colonel  Warburton.  Professor  Sherring- 
ton's address  was  on  "  Inhibition,"  and  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  The  Chairman  moved,  and  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Edinburgh. 
On  October  25th  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  inauguration  of  additions  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Cralg- 
leith,  Edinburgh.  The  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
(Lord  Dunedin)  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  company 
present.  After  a  few  words  from  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  R.  W.  Philip  gave  an  account  of  the  history 
of  the  institution,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  (Dr.  C.  E.  Underhill)  spoke  in  commendation 
of  the  work  of  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie, 
Medical  Member  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Indicated 
what  the  Local  Government  Board  had  done  in  the  matter 
of  giving  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
by  local  authorities.  Thereafter  Mr.  Balfour  spoke 
of  what  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
cf  tuberculous  diseases  In  less  than  thirty  years, 
of  the  methods  of  treating  those  who  had  been 
attacked  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  of  the  necessity  for 
early  treatment,  of  the  clamant  need  for  helping  the 
poor  by  providing  early  treatment  in  such  an  institution 
as  this,  and  providing  ample  possibilities  for  the  treat- 
ment of  all  who  required  this.  After  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
MacGregor,  St.  Cuthbert's,  had  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch,  and  a  similar  com- 
pliment to  the  Chairman,  Sir  Alexander  Christison,  Bart., 
President  of  the  institution,  presented  Mr.  Balfour  with  a 
silver  key  with  which  to  open  the  new  buildings. 

Glasgow. 
Presentation  to  Dr.  John  Cargwell. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Mrs.  Bisland  a 
numerous  company  of  friends  met  in  the  City  Chambers, 
Glasgow,  on  October  24th  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a 
cheque  for  £415  and  a  silver  salver  to  Dr.  John  Carswell. 
The  salver  bore  as  an  inscription : 

Presented  in  token  of  their  regard  for  his  personal  qualities, 
and  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  tbe  oommnDifcy  as  & 
memberof  the  town  council  and  other  pnbiioand  philanthropic 
Boards,  and  of  his  eminent  services  to  the  special  department 
of  medical  practice  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

In  making  the  presentation,  the  Lord  Provost  dwelt 
upon  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Carswell 
In  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  movement  for  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Carswell  had  been  pro- 
minent in  the  difficult  work  of  tbe  reformation  of  the 
inebriate,  and  recently  more  especially  with  the  move- 
ment for  treating  acute  mental  cases  in  special  wards  of 
general  hospitals  without  the  sufferers  undergoing  the 
stigma  of  removal  to  an  asylum.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate 
that  Dr.  Carswell,  who  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  so 
many  doubtful  cases  of  insanity  out  of  asylums,  should 
himself  have  been  the  victim  of  a  savage  assault  by  a 
patient  of  this  description.  It  was,  indeed,  this  recent 
event  which  had  been  the  main  element  in  bringing  them 
together.  Sir  John  Batty  Tuke  and  Dr.  Oswald  also 
spoke.  The  former  expressed  the  sympathy  Of  the  medical 
profession  for  Dr.  OarsweH,  and  urged  that  those  who 
dealt  with  mental  cases  should  be  protected  by  law  from 
vexatious  actions  such  as  had  recently  been  instituted 
against  Dr.  Carswell .  He  congratulated  the  authorities  in 
Glasgow  on  being  the  first  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  insane  by  providing  for  the 
early  treatment  of  mental  eates.  Dr,  Oswald  touched  upon 
the  alleged  Increase  of  insanity,  and  expressed  himself  as 
being  optimistio  as  far  as  Glasgow  was  concerned.  The 
work   of    the    municipality    and  the  School  Board  was 
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ensuring  a  brighter  and  more  healthy  environment,  which 
would  reeult  in  the  reduction  of  the  cases  of  insanity. 
Dr.  Carswell  suitably  responded. 


'ixclmxb. 

The  Tcbkrculosis  Campaign. 
Her  Excellency  Lady  Aberdeen  has  forwarded  to  the 
various  general  clinical  hospitals  in  Dublin  a  circular,  in 
which  she  suggests  the  establishment  of  tuberculosis 
dispensaries  in  Ireland  Eimilar  to  those  which  have  been 
worked  with  good  results  elsewhere.  She  asks  the  Boards 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  devoting  a  morning  once  a 
week  or  once  a  fortnight  exclusively  to  the  treatment  of 
consumptive  patients,  thus  providing,  in  co-operation  with 
each  other,  a  daily  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis hi  Dublin.  The  hospital  treatment  would  be 
provided  for  by  medical  examination,  dispensing  of 
medicines  and  disinfectants,  selection  of  cases  suitable  for 
any  form  of  hospital  treatment.  A  register  of  the  cases 
treated  could  be  kept,  and  an  arrangement  made  whereby 
district  nurses  or  properly-  informed  health  visitors  eould 
be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  following  up  the  patients  in 
their  own  homes.  Arrangements  would  be  made  for 
home  nursing,  the  periodic  washing  and  disinfection  of 
clothes,  the  provision  of  grants  of  food,  and  guidance  in 
all  matters  relating  to  tuberculosis. 

Lunacy  in  Ireland. 
Distribution. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lunacy  for 
Ireland  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1906/  has 
just  been  issued,  and  shows  that  on  January  1st,  1906. 
there  were  23,365  lunatics  under  care,  of  whom  19,057 
were  in  district  asylums,  160  in  the  criminal  lunatic 
asylum  at  Dandrum,  818  in  private  asylums,  3,215  in 
workhouses,  and  115  in  single  care.  On  January  1st,  1907, 
the  numbers  were  23  554,  of  whom  there  were  in  district 
asylums  19  306,  in  Dundrum  162,  in  private  asylums  845, 
in  workhouses  3,123,  and  in  single  care  113.  These 
figures  show  a  total  increase  of  certified  lunatics  of  189  for 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  369  for  the 
previous  year,  the  increase  for  1906,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1893,  being  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  past 
twenty- one  years.  As  in  England  and  "Wales,  there  has 
been  in  Ireland  during  the  paBt  twenty-six  years  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  lunatics  treated  in  work- 
houses, the  percentage  of  such  cases  having  fallen  from 
27  per  cent,  in  1830  to  13  per  cent,  in  1906. 

Relative  Increase  of  Insanity  in  Ireland. 

In  1880  the  proportion  of  certified  lunatics  to  the  esti- 
mated population  was  250  per  100,000,  or  1  in  every  400, 
and  from  that  time  the  proportion  has  steadily  increased 
to  537  per  100,000  in  1906,  or  1  in  every  186.  This  shows 
a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  certified  insane  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  and  Wales,  whioh  latter  on  the 
corresponding  date  was  354.8  per  100,000  of  population, 
or  1  in  every  282  persons.  Outside  of  these  cases  there 
Is,  of  course,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  a  considerable 
reserve  of  uncertified  cases  recorded  in  the  Irish  census 
returns  as  lunatic  or  iaiot,  and  from  a  table  furnished  by 
the  inspectors  we  see  that,  as  in  England  and  Wales,  these 
'•  idiots  and  lunatics  at  large"  have  been  undergoing  steady 
diminution,  the  number  of  lunatics  at  large  having  fallen 
from  1,602  in  1361  to  596  in  1901,  and  the  idiots  in  the 
same  period  from  5  675  to  3,272.  To  a  small  but  recog- 
nizable extent,  therefore,  the  increase  in  insanity  in 
Ireland  Is  seen  to  be  due  ta  the  certification  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  formerly  permitted  to  be  at  large.  But  even 
taking  cognizance  of  this  factor  the  great  increase  of 
total  insane  to  population  in  Ireland  since  1687  is  sugges- 
tive of  an  actual  increase  in  insanity.  Unfortunately  from 
the  information  contained  in  this  Blue  Book  it  is  impos- 
sible to  gain  even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  actual 
increase  of  insanity,  no  tables  being  given  of  the  rate  of 
occurrence  of  fresh  admissions  to  asylums. 
Admissions. 

During  the  ye?.r  3.524  were  admitted  into  district 
asylums  and  257  info  private  asylums  and  institutions,  or 
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a  total  of  3,781,  which  is  239  less  than  tbe  number  for  the 
preceding  year.  Of  the  total  admissions  2  971  were  first 
admissions.  With  regurd  to  the  admissions  into  district 
asylums, in  1,590  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  three 
and  in  394  more  within  twelve  months  of  admission,  In 
626  not  first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission, 
and  the  remainder  were  either  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration  on  admission  (588),  or  of  congenital 
origin  (119).  or  of  unknown  duration  (207).  No  table  is 
furnished  as  to  the  duration  of  the  attacks  in  the  267 
private  admissions.  The  total  admissions  were  classified 
as  to  the  forms  of  mental  diborder  into : 

Mania  of  all  kinds,  1,837. 

Melancholia  of  all  kinds.  1,248. 

Dementia  of  all  kinds,  253. 

General  paralysis,  58. 

Acquired  epilepsy,  130. 

Congenital  or  Infantile  defect,  168. 

Not  insane  on  admission,  22. 

Monomania,  9. 

Other  forms  of  delosional  insanity,  56. 

The  cases  of  the  last  two  categories  belong  to  the  private 
asylums,  as  the  classifications  of  "monomania"  and  delu- 
sional insanity "  have  not  been  adopted  b7  the  district 
asylums, 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  list  is  the  small  proportion 
of  general  paralytics  admitted  into  Irish  asylums,  forming 
only  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions,  whereas  in 
England  and  Wales  they  formed  for  the  five  years  1901-5 
no  less  than  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  admissions. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  complete  summary  of  the 
assigned  causes  of  insanity,  as  the  tables  of  probable 
causes  refer  in  the  case  of  the  district  asylums  to  the 
admissions,  and  in  the  private  asjlums  to  the  patients 
remaining  in  these  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
plan  which  effectually  blocks  any  collation  of  their  results 
or  comparison  of  the  two  classes  of  patients.  With  regard 
to  the  district  asylums,  however,  we  see  that  alcoholic 
intemperance  was  assigned  in  337,  or  9.5  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions,  venereal  disease  in  38,  puberty  and  change  of 
life  In  77,  old  age  in  147  various  bodily  diseases  and 
disorders  in  232,  previous  attacks  in  355,  and  moral  causes 
in  254.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  953,  or 
21.3  per  cent.,  and  congenital  defect  existed  in  124. 

Discharges  and  Death?. 
During  the  year  1,304  were  discharged  as  recovered  from 
the  district  asylums  and  77  from  private  asylums,  giving 
recovery- rates  on  the  admissions  of  57  per  cent,  from 
district  asylums  and  30  per  cent,  fcr  private  asylums, 
c  jr;ng  an  unusual  contrast  between  the  two  types  of 
institutions.  There  were  also  discharged  as  relieved  from 
the  district  asylums  432  and  from  the  private  asylums  57, 
and  as  not  improved  from  the  district  asylums  79,  and 
from  the  private  asylums  36.  During  the  year  there  were 
in  district  asylums  1,457  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on 
the  average  number  resident  of  7.6  percent.,  and  In  private 
asylums  there  were  58  deaths,  giving  a  de£'.h-rate  of  7  per 
cent.  The  report  contains  no  table  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  private  asylums.  The  district 
asylums  furnish  fall  information,  and  it  appears  that  445 
deaths  were  due  to  cerebro-spinal  diseases,  including  54 
deaths  from  general  paralysis;  667  to  thoracic  diseases, 
including  370  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis ;  91  to  abdo- 
minal diseases;  141  to  general  diseases,  including  46 
deaths  from  tuberculosis ;  101  to  diseases  of  bone  and 
joints;  3  to  suicide,  and  5  to  accident.  The  deaths  from 
tuberculous  diseases  thus  amounted  to  416,  or  over  28  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  district  asylums.  The 
Inspectors,  in  commenting  on  this  high  death-rate  from 
tuberculous  disease,  point  out  that,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  death-rate  from  phthisis  was  lowest  in  the  colder 
north,  Belfast  County  Asylum  giving  a  tuberculous  death- 
rate  on  total  deaths  of  6  per  cent.,  whereas  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  B8llinasloe  Asylums,  situated  in  the  south,  south- 
west, and  centre,  gave  rates  of  41  per  cent.,  36  per  cent., 
and  33  per  cent  respectively. 


KnMa. 


The  Rats  of  Calcutta. 
Is   a   small   pamphlet,  recently   noted  in  the  Journal, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Hossack  gives  a  short  description  of  the  different 
varieties  of  rats  found  in  Calcutta    This  and  other  work 
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has  been  collected  together,  and  is  now  published  as  a 
menoir  of  the  Indian  Museum1  In  view  o!  the  close 
connexion  of  rats  with  plague,  such  a  study  as  this  is  of 
importance  not  only  from  the  zoological,  but  also  from  the 
medical,  point  of  view.  Four  species  of  rats  were  found: 
(1)  Mus  deyumxnus,  (2)  Nesokia  bengalensis,  (3)  Mu%  ratius, 
and  (4)  A etokia  bandicota  (var.  Nemorivagus).  Of  these,  the 
tirat  two  are  by  far  the  commonest,  the  last  being  rare. 
According  to  Dr.  Hossack,  the  rat  chiefly  concerned  with 
plague  in  Calcutta  is  the  Nesokia  bengalensis,  the  Indian 
mole  rat,  a  point  which  is  distinctly  Important  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  the  disease.  The  memoir  deals  exhaustively 
witn  the  various  zoological  features  of  these  different 
rodents,  good  tabulated  lists  of  the  synonyms  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  used  for  the  same  animal,  and 
directions  for  measuring  and  otherwise  diagnosing  the  one 
from  the  other  being  i;iven. 

1  Memoir*  of  :  ion,  Vol.  J,  No.  1.    An  Account  of  the 

Rats  ot  Calcutta  ,:e\r.  By  W.  C.  Hossack,  M.D.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indiau  Museum-  Calcutta  :  Printed  at  the 
Baptist  Mission  Press.    July,  1907.    Price  1  rupee  8  annas. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

PARIS. 
The  Continental  Anglo- American  Medical  Society. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Continental  Anglo-American 
Medical  Society  was  held  in  Paris  on  October  18th.  Dr. 
Coldstream  (Florence)  was  in  the  chair,  and  eighteen 
other  members  were  present.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
presented  his  report,  and  announced  that  it  was  proposed 
to  expend  the  money  originally  collected  to  present  a 
testimonial  to  the  late  Honourable  Alan  Herbert,  M.D. 
(to  celebrate  his  promotion  to  Officier  in  the  Legion 
d'Honneur)  by  placing  a  brass  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hertford  British  Hospital,  The  Honorary 
Secretary  announced  that  he  would  resign  his  office  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  thus  giving  time  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  take  office  to  send  in  their  names  that  the  mem- 
bers might  vote  for  his  successor.  The  following  were 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Dr.  G.  Sandison  Brock  (Rome),  Dr.  Maguire 
and  Dr.  "Warden  (Paris),  and  Dr.  A.  Hugh  Gibbon 
(Naples).  Five  new  members  were  elected.  There  were 
no  less  than  eight  motions  down  for  discussion  on  the 
business  paper.  It  was  decided  that  henceforth  Paris, 
France,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  should  each  have  three  members 
on  the  Executive  Committee,  and  other  countries  with 
more  than  two  members  one  each. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  honorary  secretary 
should  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
election for  six  years. 

Dr.  Robinson  announced  that  the  motion  which  dealt 
with  the  proposal  to  hang  up  a  notice  in  the  various  offices 
of  the  Wagon-Lits  Company  and  at  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons 
(announcing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  travellirg  public  might 
obtain  in  the  office  a  list  of  fully- qualified  English  and 
American  physicians  resident  and  practising  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Algiers,  and 
Canary  Islands,  these  companies  being  supplied  by  the 
society  with  lists  of  members  for  distribution  to  those 
asking  for  It)  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Before  this  motion 
was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Robinson 
wrote  to  Professor  Oaler,  who,  after  consultation  with  Sir 
R.  Douglas  Powell  and  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth,  replied  "  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  such  a  notice, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  help  and  convenience 
to  the  travelling  public."  The  Wagon-Lits  Company, 
however,  when  approached  on  the  subject  asked  £500  per 
annum  for  putting  up  such  a  notice  in  their  thirty  principal 
agencies.  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons,  after  inquiring  from 
their  numerous  agents,  replied  that  they  found  it '  im- 
possible to  file  the  list  of  members,  because  the  list  is  not 
a  complete  list  of  qualified  men,  but  merely  a  list  of  such 
of  them  as  are  members  of  the  Society."  It  will  therefore 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society  and  of  the  travelling 
public  if  all  duly  qualified  and  eligible  British  and 
American  practitioners  join  the  Sociel  v.  With  regard  to 
notices  in  the  Daily  Mail  and  New  Tori  Herald,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  publication  of  lists  of  members  in  the 
public  press  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  lists  for 
distribution   to  the  profession  and  to  patients  travelling 


should  not  mention  the  diplomas  of  members,  their 
published  works,  or  their  specialities. 

It  was  also  decided  that  in  the  election  of  new  members 
five  black  balls  should  be  considered  sufficient  to  exclude  a 
candidate.  Dr.  Warden  questioned  the  right  to  refuse 
membership  to  an  eligible  candidate  because  five  members 
voted  against  him.  Dr.  Cormack  Baid  that  in  several 
French  medical  societies  the  rule  was  that  no  medical 
m9n  was  eligible  for  membership  unless  he  had  been  two 
years  in  practice,  and  until  his  name  had  been  for  twelve 
months  on  the  candidates'  list,  duriDg  which  time  a 
special  committee  made  inquiries  and  reports  on  the 
applications.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

At  the  annual  dinner  on  the  same  evening  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Mason,  United  States  Consnl-General  in  Paris,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Society  ";  it 
was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Coldstream.  Dr.  Douty  gave 
the  toast  of  '•  The  Guests,"  coupling  it  with  the  name 
of  Professor  Turner,  recently  appointed  Surgeon  to  the 
Hertford  British  Hospital.  Professor  Turner,  in  reply, 
expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


"HOB- NAIL"   LIVER   AND   ALCOHOL. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  seek  information  through 
your  pages  on  the  following  subject  ? 

Doubts  a3  to  the  prevalency  of  alcohol  as  a  cause  of 
liver  cirrhosis  have  been  from  time  to  time  expressed  by 
pathologists,  but  the  orthodox  doctrine  still  rules. 

Dr.  Branthwaite,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Inebriate  Re- 
formatories and  Retreats,  has  recently  egain  called 
attention  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  both  the  diagnosis 
during  life  and  the  detection  after  death  of  this  disease 
among  the  inmates  of  the  above-named  institutions.  I 
can  add  my  own  testimony  to  his,  that,  in  the  two  State 
Inebriate  Reformatories  of  which  I  have  special  know- 
ledge, there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  cases  showing  any 
symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  any  disease  popularly  and 
professionally  attributed  to  alcohol. 

A  hypothesis,  purporting  to  be  explanatory  of  these 
facts,  has  been  suggested  to  the  effect  that  inmates  of 
reformatories  and  retreats  are  so  constituted  as  to  suffer, 
especially  in  their  nervous  systems,  from  the  alcoholic 
poison  ;  and  either  do  not  imbibe  enough  of  it  to  destroy 
their  livers  or  other  organs,  or  receive  the  stress  of  the 
poisonous  effect  on  their  brains.  It  is,  however,  the  case 
that  all  definite  nervous  affections,  such  as  "  neuritis,"  are 
as  rare  as  cirrhosis  amoDg  these  persons,  and  that  many 
of  them  drink  as  deeply,  or  more  deeply,  than  numerous 
individuals  who  die  with  typically  cirrhosed  livers.  This 
hypothesis  seems  scarcely  satisfactory,  and  requires  much 
more  support  from  facts  for  its  acceptance. 

Some  of  your  readers  with  concurrent  experience  of 
both  clinical  and  pathological  work  may  be  able  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  question  (which  I  think  should  be  more 
of  a  "  vexed  "  one  than  it  is  at  present),  "  Is  alcohol  the 
paramount  cause  of  hob-nail  liver  ?  " 

Duriri  g  my  own  hospital  experience  I  saw  with  Dr.  Hebb, 
in  the  post-mortem  room,  some  typical  cases  of  cirrhosis 
where  alcohol  played  no  part;  and  I  have  just  heard  of 
the  death  from  that  disease  in  Westminster  Hospital  of 
an  old  patient  of  mine  who  had  lived  as  an  "  incurable  " 
there  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  She  was  the  subject 
of  arthritis  deformans  of  an  extreme  degree,  and  took  no 
alcohol.  She  died  with  dropsy  and  a  hob-nail  liver  which 
was  lighter  than  her  enlarged  spleen. 

The  above-mentioned  facts,  lately  brought  vividly  to 
my  notice,  and  the  following  account  of  the  pott  mortem 
examination  made  on  the  engine  driver  who  was  killed  in 
the  recent  accident  near  Shrewsbury,  are  the  immediate 
exciting  causes  of  my  sending  you  this  letter,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  infotmation.  The  newspapers  of  October  24th, 
related  that  the  postmortem  examination  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engine  driver's  liver  showed  the  man  to  have 
been  "not  intemperate,  but  not  a  teetotaler."  Whether 
this  report  be  accurate  or  not,  the  case  serves  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  widespread  assumption  that  the  naked-eye 
appearance  of  the  liver  is  a  good  criterion  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  its  possessor. 
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New  light  seems  to  be  wanted  on  the  whole  question 
©f  the  relation  of  alcohol-drinking  to    any  pathological 
condition  of  the  liver  whatever.— I  am,  etc  , 
Loudon,  Oct.  26th.         H.  B.  Donkin. 

THE     INHERITANCE     OF     PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
Sir,— It  Is  rather  a  disadvantage  haviDg  to  carry  on 
&  controversy  at   intervals   of    a  month,    duiing  which 
entirely  different  matters  have  occupied  one's  mind.    I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  desirable  that  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Pope  should  publish  their  data,  so  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  criticize  the  basis  of  their  assertions. 
In  their  letter  of  August  31st  they  wrote  of  my  paper : 
Here  we  find  1  in  10  of  the  total  c  (Spring  to  be  tuberculous, 
but  only  1  in  21  of  the  parents. 

They  held  this  to  be  incorrect  because : 

Amongst  the  married  and  widowed  population,  according 
to  the  Census  returns,  the  proportion  cf  deaths  due  to 
tuberculosis  is  greater  than  among  the  total  population. 

Their  reason  against  the  difference  seemed  to  me 
absurd,  for,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  whole  of  the  mortality 
of  infancy  and  childhood  Is  practically  excluded  from  the 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  death-rate.  They  now  write 
somewhat  grudgingly  :  "His  explanation  of  this  faci  is  no 
doubt  correct."  But  In  their  former  letter  they  denied 
that  it  was  a  fact  at  all,  and,  as  we  shall  gee  they 
indirectly  deny  it  again,  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if, 
when  more  complete  data  are  forthcoming,  we  do  not  find 
the  incidence- rate  of  tuberculosis  among  all  offspring  far 
greater  than  the  incidence -rate  amoris  married  adults  who 
are  parents,  and  are  xceighted  with  the  number  of  their  off- 
spring. Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  quote  a  line  from  my 
letter  in  which  I  use  the  words  "  adult  population."  The 
context  of  my  letter  showed,  I  think,  quite  clearly  what 
was  intended,  that  Is,  that  I  was  comparing  the  incidence- 
rate  in  a  population  all  the  parents  of  which  had  reached 
adult  life,  and  all  the  offspring  of  which  were  supposed  to 
have  died  or  completely  passed  through  the  daDger  zone. 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  say  that  In  the  Crossley  data, 
many  of  the  offspring  were  not  adult.  Of  course  they 
were  not,  but  In  making  the  statement  they  failed  to  see 
what  I  understand  by  trying  to  make  "  complete"  family 
histories.  The  '•  general  sample"  Is  supposed  to  represent 
histories  of  families  which  in  both  generations  have  passed 
through  the  danger  zone.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown 
assert  that  my  estimate  of  1  in  10  Is  too  low.  Is  this 
i.-eally  so?  Is  it  their  view  that  among  those  who  have 
reached  the  danger  zone  (say,  who  are  over  16  years  of  age 
practically)  1  in  10  is  "very  wide  of  the  mark,  being  much 
too  low  a  proportion  "  for  the  Incidence  in  this  country  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  ?  If  these  words  mean  what  they 
say,  1  in  4  or  5  would  be  what  we  should  have  to  expect, 
that  is,  on  an  average  one  member  of  each  family  suffers 
from  tuberculosis.  This  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  numbers  given  by  the  completed  families  of  the 
General  Family  Histories  in  my  possession.  But  if  we 
increased  from  10  to  15  or  even  to  20  per  cent,  the  in- 
cidence in  the  offspring,  it  would  not  widely  modify  my 
result,  that  is,  that  the  parental  inheritance  lies  between 
0  4  and  0.6. 

In  the  next  pUce  we  come  to  questions  of  fact.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Pope  in  their  first  letter  asked  if  a  correction 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  number  of  tuberculous  off- 
spring of  non-tuberculous  parents.  I  replied,  "No," 
because  the  first  row  of  my  table  is  obtained  from  con- 
sidering the  parents  of  tuberculous  offspring  and  not  the 
offspring  of  non-tub3rculous  parents.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  complete  record,  except  In  as  far  as  parents  of  indi- 
viduals of  average  age  25  to  29— say  parents  of  about 
average  age  50— are  likely  to  develop  tuberculosis.  This 
is  stated  quite  clearly  on  page  11  of  my  memoir,  as  I  said 
in  my  letter.  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  repeat  their 
assertion  in  a  modified  form,  apparently  being  absolutely 
unconscious  that  the  number  of  tuberculous  offspring  of 
.non-tuberculous  parents  must  be  identical  with  the 
number  of  weighted  non-tuberculous  parents  of  tuber- 
culous offspring,  which  have  been  obtained  with  but  slight 
need  for  correction — that  is,  the  correction  due  to  attacks 
of  tuberculosis  at  about  50  or  after. 

The  second  point  of  fact  is  summed  up  in  the  question 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  offspring  of  tuberculous  patients 
were  found.    Were  they  determined  from  the  offspring  of 


tuberculous  patients  or  from  the  brothers  and  sisters  o! 
tuberculous  patients  ?  My  letter  was  written  away  from 
home  on  my  holiday,  and  without  being  able  to  refer  to 
the  actual  calculations.  I  find  on  examining  the  material 
that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  are  hero  correct,  and  I 
apologize  to  them  for  contradicting  them  on  this  point. 
But  having  done  so,  I  must  point  out  to  them  that  the 
process  was  perfectly  valid,  for  the  ratio  of  non- tuberculous 
to  tuberculous  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  was  not 
determined  from  this  result,  but  from  an  estimate  of  the 
percentage  cf  such  offspring  based  on  Dr.  Thompson's 
records.  In  other  words,  the  Y  of  the  table  on  my  page  10 
covers  absolutely  the  correction  to  be  made  in  this 
respect.  Examining  Dr.  Thompson's  book,  what  he  has 
exactly  done  is  certainly  not  obvious.  In  reading  it  when 
writing  the  paper  I  thought  he  had  followed  out  the 
children  of  his  tuberculous  patients,  but  his  wording  may 
equally  suggest  that  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown's  view  is 
correct,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
tuberculous  patients  up  to  the  end  of  their  family  history. 
In  this  ease  my  ultimate  50  per  cent,  requires  reconsidera- 
tion. I  should  be  only  too  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  would  forward  to  me  particulars  of  the  families  of 
parents  one  or  both  of  whom  were  tuberculous,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  the  offspring  Is  completed,  that  ie, 
the  offspring  are  all  dead  or  have  reached  50  years  of  age. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  would  be  the  number  of 
offspring,  ages  at  death  or  living  ages  over  50,  and  whether 
or  not  they  died  of  pulmonary  (or  other  form  of)  tuber- 
culosis. We  should  then  be  able  to  ascertain  how  far  I 
have  exaggerated  the  percentage  in  assuming  that  half 
the  family  of  a  tuberculous  parentage  is  ultimately 
tuberculous. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  do  not  apparently  attempt  to 
fill  up  their  fourfold  table  by  estimating  the  tuberculous 
element  in  the  offspring  of  tuberculous  parents,  but  by 
considering  the  tuberculous  element  in  the  parentage  of 
non-tuberculous  children.  To  do  this  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter,  because  we  must  be  very  cautious  that 
our  non-tuberculous  children  are  fairly  drawn  from  the 
two  categories  :  (1)  families  with  tuberculous  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  (2)  families  without  such  members.  It  is, 
I  believe,  undoubtedly  a  safer  way  to  take  the  complete 
history  of  the  offspring  of  tuberculous  individuals.  Now 
my  critics  are  apparently  sore  because  I  doubted  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  family  histories,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I  am  justified  in  asking  how  they  have  obtained 
"  complete  "  family  histories.  Ciearly  not  from  sanatorium 
patients,  for  most  sanatoriuma  have  not  been  long  enough 
in  existence  for  the  offspring  of  patients  to  be  completely 
recorded  with  respect  to  their  tuberculous  history,  even  If 
the  medical  men  kept  in  touch  with  their  patients'offspring. 
If  they  mean  that  quite  apart  from  sanatorium  patients 
they  have  been  forming  family  histories  of  the  general 
population,  so  that  they  may  form  an  idea  of  the  percentage 
of  tuberculous  and  non-tubercu!ous  parents  of  non-tuber- 
culous offspring,  I  certainly  congratulate  them,  if  they  have 
already  collected  data  enough  to  determine  this  point. 
Personally,  I  have  been  collecting  family  histories  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  should  hesitate  yet  to  make  any 
absolute  definite  pronouncement.  Also  I  must  remind 
them  that  in  determining  their  ratio  of  tuberculous  to 
non- tuberculous  parents  of  non-tuberculous  offspring,  they 
must  be  careful  by  no  form  of  direct  or  indirect  selection  to 
exclude  the  non-tuberculous  offspring  who  have  tuber- 
culous brothers  and  sisters,  for  such  are  obviously 
included  in  my  fourfold  table. 

If  we  accept  for  a  moment  the  numbers  asserted  by 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  to  hold  for  the  parentage  of 
non-tuberculous  children,  we  reach  at  once  several  startling 
results,  which  may  be  true  for  the  United  States,  but  will 
want  proof  for  this  country : 

(a)  One  parent  in  ten  is  tuberculous,  or  for  every  five  families 
taken  at  random  there  is  one  tuberculous  parentage. 

(6)  Of  the  offspring  of  such  tuberculous  parentages  only  one 
child  in  six  will  be  tuberculous. 

Against  (a)  I  note  that  it  involves  practically  the  non- 
selection  of  parents ;  whereas  it  is,  I  think,  certain  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  tuberculous  than  of  non  tuberculous 
Individuals  die  before  marriage,  refrain  from  marriage, 
refrain  from  parentage,  or  die  before  full  parentage  ;  (a)  is 
thus  only  an  indirect  reaesertlon  of  their  original  state- 
ment as  to  tuberculous  percentages  in  offspring  and  parents. 
Against  (6)  I  state  that  even  incomplete  family  histories 
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how  a  larger  proportion  than  1  in  6  tuberculous  cffipring 
of  tuberculous  parents. 

Finally,  I  may  note  tiro  other  points  which  flow  from 
my  own  Family  Records  (General  Sample  of  the  popula- 
tion). I  find  36  cases  oi  one  or  both  parents  dying  of 
phthisis ;  the  number  of  children  In  these  cases  per 
family  who  have  survived  to  50  without  tuberculous 
attack  or  have  suffered  from  it  is  ab^ut  4,  and  the 
number  of  these  who  are  tuberculous  is  41  per  cent. 
This  is  very  different  from  the  16  or  17  per  cent, 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown.  Further,  there 
are  a  number  of  deaths  recorded  from  causes  which  were 
almost  certainly  tuberculous,  but  are  described  in  a  lay- 
man's language  which  does  not  admit  of  certain  classifica- 
tion. I  will  add  that  my  36  tuberculous  parentages  occur 
in  a  random  sample  of  more  than  eOO  families,  or  the 
tuberculous  parentage  In  these  records  occurs  once  in  16, 
and  not  once  in  10  cases  as  my  critics  suggest. 

My  Recond  point  is  that  I  have  delayed  writing  this 
letter  till  I  could  ascertain  the  contents  of  Burckhardt's 
paper.  Fischer  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  as  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  closed.  But 
Messrs.  Pops  and  Brown  quote  Bnrckbardt  with  approval 
in  the  same  letter  In  which  they  do  me  the  honour  of 
laying  stress  on  the  value  of  my  contributions  to  the 
theory  of  inheritance.  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  assert- 
ing that  there  Is  nothing  in  Burckhardt's  memoir  which 
will  throw  the  least  light  on  the  present  controversy. 
There  is  not  a  single  datum  as  to  the  pge  of  his  tuber- 
culous and  non-tuberculous  patients,  and  accordingly  not 
the  least  evidence  whether  or  not  they  or  their  relatives 
had  passed  through  the  danger  zone.  Further,  there  ia 
not  a  single  datum  as  to  the  number  of  relations  in  any 
non-limited  grade  possessed  by  the  patient,  except  the 
naive  statement  that  the  average  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters  of  a  tuberculous  individual  is  lico,  and  the  average 
number  of  his  children  two.  The  average  size  of  a  tuber- 
culous fraternity  or  "sibship"  in  England  is  5.7,  and  of 
the  family  of  a  tuberculous  parentage  5  3,  about  four  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  living  long  enough  to  pass  through  the 
danger  zone  or  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease  ! 

There  is  no  evidence  at  all  in  Dr.  Burckhardt's  paper 
as  to  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  his  records, 
and  many  statements  are  made  which  wouli  clearly  not 
be  made  had  the  writer  had  adequate  statistical  training. 
Only  when  we  approach  the  number  of  grandparents 
affected  do  we  get  anything  like  "completeness"  in 
Dr.  Burckhardt's  data;  and  therein  we  find  that  of  250 
tuberculous  individuals  13  per  cent,  had  tuberculous 
grandparentages,  but  of  250  non  tuberculous  individuals 
only  3  per  cent,  had  Fucb  grandparentages.  Even  here  it 
la  only  the  ratio  of  these  percentages  which  has  any 
significance,  as  we  are  not  told  the  ages  or  numbers  in 
the  groups  of  the  grandchildren,  nor  to  what  extent  the 
non-tuberculous  Individuals  had  tuberculous  sibjhips  or 
couslnshlps,  which  is,  of  course,  vital  when  we  are  con- 
sidering whether  the  grandparentages  led  or  did  not  lead 
to  tuberculous  offspring.  Dr.  Bnrckhardt,  who  concludes 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  tendency  to  consumption 
is  inherited,  dismisses  this  preponderance  of  tuberculous 
grandparentages  of  the  tuberculous  with  the  remark  that 
the  tuberculous  had  a  better  memory  than  the  non- 
tuberculous  for  family  disease!  If  he  eo-uld  not  find 
250  non-tuberculous  individuals  who  did  know  what 
their  grandparents  died  of,  he  was  hardly  in  the  position 
to  settle  the  problem  of  the  inheritance  of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Burckhardt's  paper  appears  to  me  essentially  the 
type  of  paper  which  we  are  Btriving  to  replace  by  rational 
statistical  methods  ;  that  my  critics  should  hold  it  up  as 
demonstrating  anything  at  all  is,  I  fear,  not  a  hopeful 
sign  of  how  they  are  themselves  approaching  the  problem. 

The  immediate  need  is  summi  d  up  in  the  request  for 
absolutely  complete  family  histories  oJ  the  offspring  of 
tuberculous  individuals.  Records  which  Rre  incomnlete, 
but  in  which  one  offspring  Is  tuberculous,  show  30  per 
cent,  tuberculous;  records  which  are  complete  under  the 
like  circumstances  show  50  ppr  cent.  '.?•  cords  which  are 
complete  and  make  no  selection  as  to  any  offspring  show 
41  per  cent,  tuberculous,  but  this  percentage  does  rot 
include  a  number  of  cases  which  tri  irobably 

tuberculous,  but  are  screened  undtr  lay  terminology.  It 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  I  add  that  my  femlly  records 
show  that  of  the  offspring  of  ineane  parents  an  average  of 
4  lived  to  reach  50  or  to  become  Insane  before  that  age. 


Of  such  offspring  44  per  cent,  showed  signs  of  insanity, 
this  record  again  excluding  cases  noted  as  "  tumour  of  the 
brain,"  "paralysis,"  and  also  the  possibility  of  senile- 
dementia  after  50,  the  former  being  not  sufficiently  definite 
for  classification,  I  would  suggest  that  when  we  have  abso- 
lutely complete  family  histories  recorded  under  adequate 
medical  supervision,  and  providing  a  full  age  and  kin 
roster,  we  shall  find  that  insanity  and  '- consumptivity ' 
are  much  alike  from  the  standpoint  of  heredity,  and  that 
the  offspring  of  tainted  parentages  who  have  passed  the 
danger  zone  or  been  attacked  within  It  will  prove  to  be- 
nearer  50  than  40  per  cent,  and  far  in  excess  of  my  critics 
16  per  cent. — I  am,  etc., 

Karl  Pearson, 

Biometi'ie  Laboratory,  University  College, 
October  28th.  London. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

Sir  —I  was  very  pleased  to  read  Dr.  FothergilEs  letter 
on  this  subject,  as  it  saved  me  attempting  a  task  which 
he  has  performed  very  much  better.  Dr.  Walker's  lettev  - 
though  most  reasonable  from  the  Council's  point  of  view, 
needs  close  examination. 

The  first  proposition,  that  tie  Representative  Meeting-, 
is  not  worthy  of  its  name,  he  supports  by  facts  containing 
some,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  truth.  The  Representative 
ia  not  mertly  "elected  at  a  business  meeting" — he  is 
usually  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Division.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  Representatives  will  be 
removed  by  the  payment  of  expenses  provided  for  ia  the 
Charter,  which  Dr.  Walker  a3ks  us  to  delay.  The  want  olf 
definite  instruction  is  due  largely  to  the  way  in  which 
work  is  sent  down  from  head  quarters,  for  the  management 
of  which  the  Council  is  responsible. 

The  second  proposition,  tbat  the  business  of  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  is  not  properly  conducted,  may  be 
true.  If  bo,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  Agenda  should' 
be  drawn  up  and  circulated  earlier,  and  the  discussion  on 
all  points  so  submitted  more  strictly  limited.  Or,  alter- 
natively, the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  may  be- 
separated  from  the  annual  meeting,  when  Representatives 
can  give  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  it. 

As  to  the  third  proposition,  concerning  the  true  functions- 
of  the  Association,  I  believe  the  Representative  T'leetlng  is 
just  beginning  to  get  a  suspicion  of  an  Idea  as  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  profession.  We  do  want  an  open  type  o" 
"  professional- unionism  "  (I  wculd  rather  coin  a  word  than 
borrow  a  bad  one).  It  Is  the  one  thing  we  do  want,  and,  9 
honestly  believe,  are  willing  to  pay  for.  To  have  every 
one  of  the  objects  Dr.  Walker  derides  conducted  by  the 
Association  will  be  more  for  the  "  honour  and  interests  of 
the  profession,"  than  to  have  them  conducted,  or,  rather, 
not  conducted,  as  at  present. 

The  fourth  proposition  may  be  answered  by  a  question, 
Why  should  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Associatioi 
(which  can  be  definitely  ascertained  under  the  Charter) 
be  subject  to  revision? 

The  fifth  proposition  I  can  only  answer  from  experience 
of  my  own  Branch.  The  country  districts  do  send  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting ;  they 
send  none  to  the  Council.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  tha'J 
tlie  only  country  member  who  made  a  decent  showing  at 
the  last  Council  election  put  in  more  work  canvassing... 
both  personally  and  by  enthusiastic  supporters,  than  any 
two  of  the  elected  Councillors  put  together. 

No,  sir,  we  are  at  a  standstill;  and  tba  Council's  last 
move,  If  their  views  are  adopted,  will  keep  us  there.  Let 
us  have  the  Charter  without  delay,  and  get  on  with  our 
business,  which  ia  to  make  the  Association  a  powerful, 
organized,  and  useful  body  for  every  member  of  the 
profession— a  thing  it  is  not  now,  and  never  can  be,  under 
its  present  archaic  and  rusty  machinery.— I  am,  etc., 
Manchester,  Oct  27th.  R-  Cr.  McGowan. 


Sir, — I  hope  that  every  member  of  our  .Association  wil"1 
give  the  best  attention  to  Dr.  Walker's  able  letter  in  the 
r.Tutisu  MtamoAli  .Ioi-iinat,  of  October  Z6th,  p.  1184,  on 
this  subject.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  say  that 
Representatives  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  elected  much 
in  the  way  he  describes,  and  in  the  Journal  o'J 
October  19th  Drs.  Bra?sey  Krierley  aud  Broadbent 
pointed  out  that  the  same  held  good  in  ;he  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  district,  so  that  It  must  be  obvicus  that  the 
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true  representative  value  ol  our  present  Representative 
Body  roust  tie  cf  a  very  meagre  character. 

In  one  thing  only  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Walker,  and  that 
is  in  hie  condemnation  ol  "trades-unionism."  lam  con- 
vinced that  tiiis  must  be  the  policy  of  the  profession  in 
the  future,  and  therefore  necessarily  that  of  its  chief 
representative,  our  great  Association. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  letter,  I  must  honestly 
confess  I  cannot  follow  his  reasoning.  He  has  stated  it 
at  considerable  length,  but  to  me,  at  least,  it  seems 
altogether  fallacious-.    To  take  his  arguments  seriatim: 

1.  If  75  per  cent,  of  a  society  choose  to  leave  their  busi- 
ness to  the  remaining  25,  who  alone  elect  representatives, 
■I  fail  to  see  how  these  representatives  can  claim,  exeept 
k>y  a  fiction,  to  represent  the  76  per  cent,  who  stand 
aloof. 

2.  Why  is  it  an  error  to  state  that  the  75  per  cent,  are 
apathetic  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  if 
they  will  not  trouble  to  attend  Divisional  meetings  ?  Or, 
if  not  apathetic,  why  assume  that  they  are  more  in  favour 
of  the  policy  of  the  Representative  Body  than  of  that  of 
the  Council  ? 

3.  If  the  assertion  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership  0!  s  society  attend  on  the  average  be  true, 
It  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  only  that  there  are  very 
few  societies  the  members  of  which  take  a  healthy  interest 
in  their  own  business. 

4.  Surely  it  is  a  stupendous  assumption  that  if,  at  a 
meeting  where  20  are  present,  15  vote  "  Yes  "  and  5  "  No," 
then,  if  200   were  present,  150  would  vote   "Yea"  and 

50  "  No " !  Would  the  same  hold  good  if  only  3  were 
present  and  2  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  1  in  the 
negative  P 

5.  I  should  think  it.  impossible  by  any  such  ratio  to 
estimate  from  a  small  meeting  the  opinion  of  the  total 
membership. 

6.  Under  the  Companies  Acts,  if  all  the  various  condi- 
tions are  complied  with,  this  would  be  legally  correct,  and 
•members  might  be  sure  that  their  brethren  would  be 
bound  by  them,  whether  they  approved  or  not. 

7.  It  is  true  that  to  give  true  representation  on  the 
ruling  body  each  member  must  represent  the  same 
number  of  constituents,  but  the  present  Representative 
Body,  in  my  opinion,  la  further  removed  from  this  ideal 
'than  the  present  Council. 

Again,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  imaginary  distinc- 
tions between  tue  members  of  the  Representative  Body 
and  of  the  Council,  Is  there  any  real  distinction,  except 
that  the  latter  are  elected  by  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
their  constituents,  and  the  former  by  only  10  per  cent.  ? 

But  although  I  protest  against  Dr.  Fothergill'a  logic, 
I  mast  confess  that,  logic  or  no  loaic,  the  side  he  is 
upholding  is  nearly  sure  to  win.  What  c  wi  be  expected 
tfrom  this  Referendum?  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sine 
Divisions  who  returned  the  present  Representative  Body, 
who,  to  be  consistent,  mu?t  reject  the  Referendum,  as  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Divisional  meetings  before 
which  the  Referendum  will  oome  will  be  differently 
constituted  from  those  that  elected  our  present 
Representatives. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  present  intentions 
of  the  Representative  Body  become  stereotyped  in  a 
Royal  Charter,  the  last  state  of  the  Association  will  be 
worse  than  the  first.  In  the  old  days  there  was  danger 
from  a  small  clique  forcing  on  us  their  illconsiderod 
schemes  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  our  only  safeguard 
was  the  old  Council,  which  had  some  power  to  protect  our 
interests.  If,  however,  the  Representative  Body  in  its 
present  shape  become  the  sole  authority,  our  fate  will 
then  be  in  the  hands  of  a  somewhat  larger  clique,  little 
mora  truly  representative  of  the  whole  Association  than 
was  the  smaller  one  of  the  pa^t.  and  there  will  be  no 
Council  with  the  power  of  shielding  us  in  any  way.— 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  SI.  Oct.  88th:  MAJOR  GREENWOOD. 


Sir— I  have  just  read  Dr.  Fothergill's  letter  in  the 
Journal  of  October  26th,  and  am  amazed  at  some  of  the 
striking  inaccuracies  and  illogical  assumptions  which  he 
perpetrates  in  his  endeavour  to  refute  Dr.  Broadbent's 
contentions  in  his  letter  of  October  12th.  As  Dr.  Fother- 
gill's "fallacious  reasoning"  may  lead  some  member's  astray 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  their  consideration  ol  and 


their  vote  on  the  Council's  Referendum,  it  may  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  pome  of  his  arguments. 

As  regards  his  "general  statements"  Nos.  1,2. 3, he  labours 
to  prove  that  "in  any  society  or  similar  body,"  only  25  per 
cent,  take  an  interest  in  its  doings,  while  "  the  average 
attendance  of  even  the  25  per  cent,  of  members  actively 
interested  in  a  society  fs  never  beyond  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  membership."  That  may  be  true,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  true  of  Division  meetings,  jet  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medieo-Ohirurgical  Society  the  average  attendance  is  at  the 
least  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership  of  town 
members.  In  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  he  makes  such  an  illogical 
assumption  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  without 
offering  any  criticism,  as  it  is  a  reductio  ad  absvrdum  on 
the  face  of  it.  Why  he  propounds  No.  7  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Dr.  Fothergill  then  with  these  premisses  deduces  x, 
y,  and  z,  which  he  very  erroneously  calls  facts.  In  short, 
he  asserts  that  "  the  Representative  Meeting  voices  by  its 
124  members  the  opinion  of  4,000  members,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  the  Association."  By  what  reasoning  or  arithmetical 
juggling  does  Dr.  Fothergill  reach  this  conclusion? 
Assuming  that  10  per  cent,  is  the  average  attendance  at 
Division  meetings  (I  would  say  that  5  to  10  members  is 
about  the  average),  and  assuming  that  100  members  is  the 
average  number  of  a  Division  (again  I  would  say  40  to 
70  is  a  more  correct  number— see  Year  Boak,  1906),  the 
very  highest  number  which  the  124  Representatives  can 
voire  is  1,240,  including  themselves.  Where  are  the 
4  000?  I  certainly  join  issue  with  him  in  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws,  "  in  view  of  statements  1  to  6,  that  we 
are  doing  not  eo  badly  after  all,  especially  considering  the 
pp culiar  ties  on  a  medical  practitioner's  time  which  prevent 
him  attending  a  meeting,  however  willing  to  do  so." 
Medical  men  can  find  time  to  attend  medical  and  other 
scientific  meetings  when  it  suits  them.  If  Dr.  Fothergill 
is  satisfied  with  the  attendance  at  Division  meetings,  I  can 
assure  him  that  there  are  many  men,  quite  as  enthusiastic 
as  he  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  who  are  very 
much  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the  meagre 
attendance  at  those  meetings. 

Just  one  word  more  on  the  contrast  which  he  draws 
between  the  Representative  Body  and  the  "representa- 
tive" Central  Council,  in  his  somewhat  drawn  out  and 
laboured  endeavour  to  belittle  the  latter  body.  In  (0)  he 
says  •■  Representatives  at  the  Representive  Meeting  can 
be  elected  nine  months  before  they  take  office,  eto."  But 
are  they  ?  On  looking  over  the  Year  Book  I  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Annual  Division  Meetings  are  held 
In  May  or  June,  exactly  one  to  two  months  before  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting.  His  other  propositions 
on  both  sidf  s  are  on  a  par.  '  As  regards  the  last  paragraph 
of  his  Utter,  I  would  remind  him  that  a  Division  once 
constituted  i3  autonomous,  while  in  the  second  half  of  the 
first  sentence  smvly  he  has  omitted  the  word  "not" 
between  "Council"  and  "been";  otherwise  the  sense  of 
his  argument  is  lost. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  T  quite  approve  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  A.  Walker  which  also 
appears  in  the  Journal  of  October  26th,  partly  from  my 
o  xa  experience  as  a  Deputy  Representative  at  the  May 
meeting,  and  partly  as  Secretary  of  a  Division  since 
the  date  of  Ihe  new  constitution. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Oct.  26th.  MlOHAEL  Dewar. 


THE  WORK  OF  IRISH  DISPENSARY  DOCTORS. 

Sir,— The  Medical  Relief  Section  of  the  Joint  Poor-law 
Committee  resolved  on  February  24th,  1906,  to  send  a 
circular  lelter  to  each  dispensary  doctor  in  Ireland,  asking 
him  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  his  Poor-law  work 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

This  circular  I  issued  in  May,  1906,  and  In  it  he  was 
especially  asked  to  cote  as  follows  : 

Pl6ase  note  every  visit  paid  to  a  Poor-law  patient  (A)  at 
night,  (B)  by  day.  Every  case  prescribed  for  at  the 
dispensary. 

The  numbsr  of  bottles  dispensed  daily. 

Tne  nomb?r  of  miles  travelled  daily  on  Poor-law  service, 
approximately. 

Night  work  to  b?  reckoned  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Confinements.     Ifos  many  hoars  detained. 

Number  of  dispensaries  you  have  to  attend,  including 
locum  tcnens  wo:k 

Number  of  vaccinations,  counting  each  operation. 

Wh3t  holidays  yon  get  during  the  ensuing  year. 
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I  have  now  sent  out  a  further  circular  asking  each 
doctor  to  let  me  have  a  return  of  these  particulars.  We 
are  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  first  of  them  answered, 
as  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  record  of  red  and 
black  tickets  issued  to  them  and  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  by  which  the 
amount  of  their  work  is  judged  when  they  ask  for  a  reason- 
able salary,  only  represents  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
work  done  by  them. 

In  the  hurry  of  work  we  fear  the  bard- pressed  dispensary 
doctor  often  fails  to  enter  in  the  dispensary  register  the 
numerous  attendances  of  patients  on  one  black  ticket  or 
his  many  visits  on  a  single  red  one;  and  yet  if  these 
books  were  carefully  kept  and  the  figures  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  it 
would  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  extent  of  his  labours. 

I  have  also  asked  for  particulars  of  the  number  cf  rate- 
payers and  their  dependents  attended  on  tickets,  because 
the  Irish  Poor-law  doctor,  unlike  his  English  brother, 
must  give  gratuitous  relief  to  persons  who  would  consider 
It  an  insult  to  be  called  paupers. 

May  I  hope  that  those  of  your  readers  who  can  do  so 
will  furnish  us  with  the  information  we  seek  for  in 
furtherance  of  their  interests  ? — I  am,  etc., 

T.  H.  Moorhead, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Medical  Relief  Section, 

Errigle,  Cootebill,  Oct.  29th.       Joint  Poor-law  Committee. 


TREATMENT    OF   WOUNDED    IN   FLEET  ACTIONS. 

Sir, — As  one  interested  in  the  above  subject,  but  pre- 
vented from  beiDg  present  at  the  discussion  held  in  the 
Naval  and  Military  Section  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation meeting  of  this  year,  may  I  be  permitted  to  refer 
shortly  to  the  suggestive  paper  read  by  Fleet  Surgeon 
Gaskell  on  that  occasion  and  published  in  your  issue  of 
August  31st  P 

With  practically  all  the  first  part  of  the  paper  I  am  in 
complete  accord,  and  think  the  suggestion  that  first-aid 
instruction  should  be  laid  down  on  more  definite  lines 
particularly  useful. 

Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell's  remarks  in  connexion  with  the 
provision  of  a  sterile,  non-inflammable  "fighting  kit"  are 
also  of  particular  interest  to  me,  since  I  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  propose  such  a  supply  of  sterile  clothing,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Naval  and  Military  Section  in  1901. 
At  that  time  those  of  my  brother  medical  officers  who 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  appeared  to  look  upon  it 
rather  as  a  subject  for  chaff  than  as  a  suggestion  to  be 
seriously  considered,  and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  Japanese  found  that  treatment  based  on 
similar  lines  was  not  only  practicable  but  useful.  About 
two  years  ago  I  sent  a  paper  to  the  Direstor-General  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  which  I  made  the 
further  suggestion  that  a  "  fighting  kit !'  should  be  sup- 
plied to  all  exposed  in  action,  and  that  this  should  be  not 
only  sterile  but  non-inflammable.  Where  I  differ  from 
Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell,  however,  is  that  the  idea  in  my 
mind  was  not  to  supply  a  sort  of  armour-plate  protection 
against  fire,  but  to  lessen  the  severity  of  burns  by  pre- 
venting the  ignition  of  clothing,  which  Japanese  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  their  production. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  (he  flannel  masks  which  he 
proposes  to  serve  out  would  be  regarded  with  scant 
favour  by  gunnery  cfficeis,  or,  indeed,  by  the  gunlayers 
themselves. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  station  for  medical  officers  duriDg  action  that  I 
join  issue  with  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell.  That  an  armoured 
station  such  as  he  describes,  situated  amidships  and  above 
the  protective  deck,  would  be  an  ideal  one  there  is  no 
question,  but  I  very  much  doubt  its  practicability.  A 
room  large  enough  to  contain  6  per  cent,  of  the  ship's 
company  and  adequately  armoured  for  thorough  protec- 
tion would  weigh  very  many  tons,  and  in  these  days, 
where  every  effort  is  being  made  to  mount  heavy  guns  as 
high  as  possible,  would  probably  add  seriously  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  constructors.  In  addition,  as  Fleet  Surgeon 
Bassett-Smith  pointed  out,  the  construction  of  recent 
ships  with  unpierced  compartments  would  at  once  do 
away  with  its  usefulness.  Nor  are  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell's 
suggestions  with  regard  to  ships  already  built  any  more 
practicable.  Every  one  will  agree  with  hint  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  plan  to  have  large  spaces  cleared  away 
down  below  to  serve  as  medical  stations,  but  the  question 


is,  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  struggle  for  space  below 
the  armoured  deck  is  too  well  known  to  cted  further 
reference;  and  although  it  might  be  possible  to  provide 
such  spaces  while  the  ship  is  under  construction,  I  fear 
that,  when  completed,  it  would  be  cut  cf  the  question. 

The  further  proposal  is  made  that  these  cleared  spaces 
should  be  capable  of  approach  from  the  magazines,  and 
that  the  armoured  hoists  should  be  enlarged  to  permit  of 
the  passage  of  a  stretcher.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  the  principle  underlying  the  construction  of 
magazines  is  that  they  should  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  ship.  Furthermore,  the  proposed  alteration  of 
the  hoists,  even  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  impossi- 
bility of  utilizing  them  for  wounded  while  needed  for 
their  own  legitimate  function,  would  add  enormously  io 
their  weight  and  expose  the  magazine  to  the  danger  ci 
back-flash  or  shell  explosion  above. 

Finally,  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell  suggests  that  stretcher 
parties  should  be  stationed  in  casemates  or  other 
armoured  spa?es  on  the  gun  deck. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only  room  in 
these  spaces  for  working  the  guns,  the  stretcher  parties, 
when  locked  up  here,  would  be  useless  and  might  just  as 
well  be  below.  I  can  picture  the  feelings  of  any  gunnery 
officer  to  whom  the  suggestion  is  made.  In  the  Creisy  my 
stretcher  parties  had  orders  to  lie  flat  down  behind  the 
engaged  casemate  until  required,  and  this  plan,  or 
something  equivalent,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best. 

To  conclude,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  opening  para- 
graph of  my  paper  already  referred  to  :  "  In  naval  warfare 
all  arrangements  for  the  succour  of  the  wounded  must  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they  do  not  in  any  way 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  as  a  fighting  machine.'' 
I  submit  that  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  at  all  times  to 
approach  the  question,  and  to  recommend  measures  which 
might  seriously  impair  the  fighting  power  of  the  ship  is 
only  to  retard  progress  in  this  particular  direction,  since 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  points  in  which  such 
progress  might  legitimately  be  made. — I  am,  etc., 

F.  W.  A.  Clayton.  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Edin.,. 
Fleet  Surgeon. 


DIRECTION  OF  ABDOMINAL  INCISIONS. 

Sir,— I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Phillips  one  or 
two  matters  which  he  has  overlooked  while  criticizing 
Mr.  Maylard's  very  interesting  paper. 

Far  from  it  not  mattering  in  the  least  what  direction 
the  skin  incision  takes,  Kocher  lays  down  that  In  every 
part  of  the  body  there  is  one  direction  which  the  "  cleavage 
lines  "  of  the  skin  take,  and  that  the  incision  ought  always 
as  far  as  practicable  to  take  this  direction  also.  In  the 
abdomen  they  are  mostly  transverse. 

Surely  it  is  an  entire  misreading  of  Mr.  Maylard's  paper 
to  say  that  he  regards  the  division  of  the  nerves  as  of  no 
moment.  As  Professor  Kehr  points  out  when  advocating 
his  "wave  incision"  in  his  Gallemtein-cperationen,  the 
nerves  to  the  rectus  muscle  run  in  the  llneae  transversae, 
and  the  muscle  consequently  can  be  divided  transversely 
between  these  without  doing  serious  damage  to  its  nerve 
supply. 

The  incision  with  dislocation  of  the  rectus  outwards  is 
no  doubt  an  excellent  one  and  gives  good  access,  especi- 
ally in  women  in  whom  the  abdomen  is  lax  and  who  are 
not  very  muscular.  Indeed,  in  one  case  I  had  to  drain 
through  this  incision  for  a  fortnight;  but  the  rectus 
slipped  into  its  place  when  the  tube  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  woman  has  since  borne  a  child  without  any  appear- 
ance of  hernia  at  the  operation  site  ;  but  I  could  imagine 
that  in  a  very  muscular  man  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  to  divide  the  recti  transversely,  which  Mr. 
Maylard's  cases  show  can  be  done  with  every  prospect  of 
good  union. 

Dislocation  of  the  rectus  is  only  practicable  below  the 
umbilicus ;  above  the  lineae  transversae  would  make  it  so 
difficult  that  I  have  never  seen  it  attempted. 

As  regards  the  suturing  which  Mr.  Phillips  advocates, 
surely  it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  even  harmful  to  6uture 
the  edge  of  the  muscle  to  the  middle  line.  The  sutures  if 
at  all  tight  would  tend  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  muscle 
fibres  gripped  between  them,  and  the  pull  of  the  musclt 
brings  it  into  its  proper  place  close  to  its  fellow  without 
any  aid  from  sutures.  What  did  strike  me  about  Mr. 
Maylard's  paper  is  the  great  proportion  of  septic  cases 
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«mong9t  those  he  quotes  without  any  apparent  reason  and 
-vithoat  any  adequate  explanation.  This  is  surely  much 
more  than  is  usually  seen  nowadays,  and,  il  so,  the  results 
might  have  been  very  much  better  than  they  were. 

The  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  most  instructive,  and 
though  we  need  not  follow  it  either  altogether  or  in  part 
it  Is  well  to  know,  on  occasion,  what  we  may  do  without 
serious  ill  effects. — I  am,  etc., 

B.    WhEWHLL   HOGARTH, 
Morecambe,  Oct.  21st  M.D.,  B.S.Loud. 


PROSPECTS    OF    PROMOTION    FOR    MEDICAL 
OFFICERS,  ROYAL  NAVY. 

Sir.— In  the  Educational  Number  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  very  little  Information  ia  given  with 
reference  to  the  chances  of  promotion  of  medical  officers 
of  the  Royal  Navy  to  the  higher  administrative  ranks  of 
inspector  general  and  deputy-inspector -general. 

The  King's  regulations  and  Admiralty  instructions  allow 
of  19  such  officers,  not  more  than  5  to  be  inspector- 
generals,  but  for  a  long  time  the  number  has  been  17,  of 
which  5  aie  inspectors  and  12  deputy  Inspector-generals, 
so  it  may  easily  be  understood  how  few  fleet-surgeons  can 
hope  for  promotion  from  a  list  of  133. 

It  may  be  said,  What  is  the  use  of  promoting  officers  to 
the  higher  list  when  there  iB  no  employment  for  them  ? 
Bat  billets  could  easily  be  found,  and  should  be,  for  such 
officers  at  the  naval  depots  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Devonpart,  and  at  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  at 
Portsmouth. 

In  1903,  fleet  paymasters  were  given  promotion  to  quite 
a  new  rank  on  the  Active  List,  that  of  paymaater-in-chief, 
of  whom  there  are  12,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  for  them  ;  in  fact,  they  are  doing  the  same 
duties  that  were  performed  before  1903  by  fleet- 
paymasters. 

Another  argument  used  is  that  the  Treasury  stands  in 
the  way,  but  the  Treasury  was  good  enough  to  yield  in 
1903  in  the  case  of  the  pavmasters,  and  a  few  years  before 
that  in  the  case  of  engineer  officers  when  the  list  of 
inspectors  and  chief  inspectors  was  increased,  or,  a3  they 
are  now  known,  engineer  captains  and  engineer  rear- 
admirals. 

The  figures  for  the  respective  branches  at  present  are  :— 
Fleet-surgeons,  133;  deputy  inspector  -generals,  12; 
inspector -generals,  5  ;  fleet-paymasters,  106  ;  paymasters-in- 
chlef,  12  ;  engineer  commanders,  302  ;  engineer  captains, 
20;  engineer  rear-admirals,  10;  and  the  corresponding 
ranks  R.A.M.C. — lieutenant-colonels,  207;  colonels,  31; 
Meutenant-generals,  10. — I  am,  etc., 

October  29th.  RETIRED. 


THE    PATHOLOGICAL    HISTOLOGY    OF 
BERT-BERI. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Dr.  lUmilton  Wright's  observa- 
tions in  your  issue  of  October  19th  on  our  paper  on  the 
histological  changes  in  the  kidney  in  beri-beri,  the  point 
to  which  we  desired  to  direct  particular  attention  was  the 
occurrence  of  intra-tubuiar  haemorrhages  (not  inter- 
tubular,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wright)— that  Is,  haemorrhagea 
into  the  lumina  of  the  tubules. 

We  have  again  looked  through  Dr.  Wright's  papers  on 
b«ri-beri,  and  have  failed  to  find  any  mention  of  this. 
Dr.  Wright  notes  the  frequent  presence  of  "a  moderate 
degree  of  glomerular  nephritis,"  "a  slight  degree  ol 
Interstitial  change,"  that  "  the  glomerular  and  tubular 
epithelium  is  slightly  cloudy,"  "  the  glomerular 
epithelium  of  the  kidneys  a«d  that  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  are  decidedly  cloudy  and  exhibit  slight  fatty 
degeneration.  The  vessels  of  the  glomeruli  are  mode- 
rately congested,"  etc. ;  but  no  leference  is  made,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  find,  to  haemorrhages,  either  inter- 
tubular  or  intratubular.  As  regards  Dr.  Wright's 
monkeys,  we  think  it  is  not  certain  that  they  all  were 
suffering  from  beri-beri. — We  are,  etc., 

R.  Tanner  Hewlett. 

London,  W.C.,  Oct.  29th.  W.  E.  DE  KORTE. 


DRUNKENNESS  IN  WOMEN. 

Sir, — The  degeneration  of  the  race  attributable  to 
alcohol  has  become  30  serious  that  there  is  a  duty  on 
the  medical  profession  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  London  police  magistrates  have  pointedly  com- 
mented on  the  very  marked  increase  of  drunkenness  in 
women.  I  would  suggest  that  the  profession  should 
consider  what  has  been  the  after-effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
female  constitution  and  habits  when  administered  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  In  painful  menstruation. 

2.  Daring  labour. 

3.  During  lactation,  to  Increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

4.  DuriDg  the  depression  that  so  often  accompanies  the 
menopause,  and,  assuming  these  after-effects  to  be  deleterious, 
how  they  may  best  be  combated  and,  if  possible,  prevented. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best 
able  to  form  one  may  be  elicited. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Oct,  2Eth.  J.  FLETCHER   LITTLE. 


PUBLIC  VACCINATION. 

Sir, — If  not  too  late,  I  would  suggest  to  public  vacci- 
nators not  to  submit  to  a  reduction  In  fees  too  meekly. 
In  the  Eton  Union,  a  reduction  of  25  to  30  per  cent,  was 
proposed  by  the  guardians  but  we  (the  public  vaccinators) 
had  a  meeting,  and  Dr.  Meggs  of  Slough  having  drawn  up 
an  excellent  statement,  we  to-day  interviewed  the 
guardians,  and  a  motion  was  carried  allowing  the  old  rate 
0!  fees.  The  same  was  done  at  Staines  some  time  ago. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Uxbridgc,  Oct.  29th.  J.  S,  Ferris,  M.B.Lond. 


AUGMENTATIONS  IN  THE  ARMS  OF  MEDICAL 
MEN. 

Sir, — Unless  you  think  the  interest  in  this  subject  (vide 
Journal,  April  13th,  20th,  May  18tb,  June  1st,  1907)  has 
disappeared,  you  may,  perhaps,  care  to  add  another  In- 
stance which  has  just  come  under  my  notice. 

The  recipient,  in  this  ca3e,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Wharton, 
the  discoverer  of  "  Wharton's  duct."  The  National  IHc- 
tionary  of  Biography,  in  its  notice  of  this  distinguished 
man,  says : 

Wharton  was  one  of  the  very  few  physicians  who  remained 
in  London  during  the  plague  of  1665.  His  services  were  re- 
cognized by  a  promise  to  the  first  vacancy  as  Physician-ln- 
Ordlnary  to  the  King.  When,  however,  a  vacancy  occurred 
and  he  applied  for  the  appointment,  he  was  put  off  with  a 
grant  of  honourable  augmentation  to  his  aims,  for  which  he 
had  to  pay  Sir  William  Dugdale  £10. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  Burke  {General  Armoury)  aays : 
To  Thomas  Wharton,  M.D  .  celebrated  for  his  practice  dar- 
ing the  plague  in  London,  King  Charles  II  granted,  in  con- 
sideration for  his  emiaent  services  in  attendance  upon  tl  e 
Foot  Guards,  on  honourable  augmentation  to  his  paternal 
arms,  namely,  a  canton  or. 

Papworth's  "  Ordinary  "  gives  the  same  information. — 
I  am,  etc , 

October  21th.  ARMA  VlRUMQTJB. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
Wetdon  iStmoriai  Prize. 
Friends  of  the  late  Walter  Frank  Raphael  Weldon,  M.A., 
DSc.  formerlv  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  having  offered  a  sum  of  about 
£L,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  Prize,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  Professor  Weldon  aDd  to  encourage  blometrio 
science,  the  University  has  accepted  the  said  sum,  and  has 
decreed  the  establishment  of  the  prize  upon  the  terms  and 
conditions  expressed  in  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  The  prize  shall  be  called  the  Weldon  Memorial  Prize.  It 
shall  be  awarded  every  three  years,  and  shall  consist  of  a 
bronze  medal  and  of  a  grant  of  money,  beiDg  nine-tenths  of 
three  years'  income  of  the  endowment. 

2.  The  electors  to  the  prize  shal  b9  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  WayDflete 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  and  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  who  shall  hold  office  for  six  years 
and  shall  be  re-ellgible. 

3  The  electors  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  if  they 
think  fit,  a  judge  or  judges  to  aBsisl  them  in  awarding  the 
prize. 

4.  The  prize  shall  in  no  case  be  awarded  to  the  same  person 
a  second  time. 

5.  The  prize  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  4,  be 
awarded  without  regard  to  nationality,  sex,  or  membership  of 
any  university,  to  the  person  who,  In  the  judgement  of  the 
electors,  has,  in  the  slxyeais  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
award,  published  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to 
biometric  science,  in  which  either  (1)  exact  statistical  methods 
have  been  appl'ei  to  some  problem  of  biology,  or  (2)  statistical 
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theory  has  been  extended  in  a  direction  which  Increases  its 
applicability  to  problems  of  biology.  Biology  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  clause,  be  Interpreted  as  including  zoology, 
botany,    anthropology,     sociology,    psychology,    and   medical 


6.  If  no  contribution  of  sufficient  merit  shall  have  been 
published  during  the  preceding  six  years,  the  electors  shall,  at 
th6ir  discretion,  either  direct  the  investment  of  the  accrued 
income  in  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  endowment  or 
assign  the  grant  of  money  (without  the  medal)  to  some  person 
who  shall  undertake  to  carry  out  some  biometric  investigation 
apDroved  by  the  electors. 

7.  Eight  per  cent,  of  th9  income  of  the  endowment  shall  be 
set  aside  every  year  to  form  a  fund  which  shall  be  employed 
for  paying  honorariums  to  judges  or  for  promoting  the 
Investigation  of  biometric  problems,  as  the  electors  may 
direct. 

8.  The  electors  shall  have  power  to  make  subordinate  rules 
or  by-laws  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these  regulations  into 
effect ;  and  Convocation  shall  have  power  to  alter  the  regula- 
tions from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem 
expedient,  provided  that  the  main  objects  of  thefoundation,  as 
expressed  in  the  preamble  to  this  decree  and  in  Clause  £  of 
these  regulations,  are  always  kept  in  view. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
In  a  list  of  various  appointments  published  in  the  issue  of  this 
Journal  for  October  26th,  the  word  "  elector"  was  misprinted 
as  "elected"  in  two  instances,  thus  representing  Drs.  Langley 
and  Gaskell,  who  have  been  respectively  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Electors  to  the  professorship  of  Anatomy  and  the  Downing 
Professorship  of  Medicine,  as  having  been  elected  to  those 
chairs  themselves. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
General  Council. 
The  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Gfeneral  Council  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  the  Examination 
Hall  of  the  University  on  October  25th.  Principal  Sir  "William 
Turner  presiding.  Dr.  Norman  Walker  proposed  the  re- 
election of  Dr.  Joseph  Bell  and  Dr.  K.  Maokenzie-Jobnston  as 
Assessors  to  the  University  Court.  Dr.  Francis  D.  Boyd 
seconded,  and  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Convener  of  the  Business  Committee  and  the  Principal 
referred  to  the  conference  that  had  taken  place  between  the 
courts  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  regard 
to  the  draft  ordinance  for  degrees  in  arts.  The  Convener  said 
he  was  sure  that  meeting  -welcomed  this  new  po'icv  of  inter- 
communication and  conference  between  Edinburgh  University 
and  other  Scottish  universities  in  regard  to  legislation. 

The  Council  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee in  appointing  a  Subcommittee  to  further  the  matter  of 
providing  chairs  of  modern  languages,  the  Principal  remarking 
that  action  meant  the  raising  of  £20,000. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
University  Coli/ecib. 
Old  Students'  Association.— At  the  annual  general  meetiDg 
of  the  Old  Students'  Association  at  University  College,  Dr. 
Tempest  Anderson  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  year  1907-8.  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken  was  elected  Treasurer. 
and  Mr.  E.  Denison  Byles,  B.Sc,  Secretary.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December 
5th.  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  will  preside.  The  new  wing  that 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  College  will  be  completed  by 
that  time,  and  will  be  open  to  inspection.  Former  students 
of  the  College  who  desire  to  be  present  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  George  E.  Aitken,  at  42,  Edwards  Square,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

ARMSTRONG  COLLEGE,  NEWCASTLE. 
We  have  received  the  Calendar  of  Armstrong  College,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, for  the  session  1907-8.  The  college  lorms  an 
important  part  of  the  University  of  the  North  of  England; 
the  degrees  of  Durham  in  science  and  letters,  and  its  diplomas 
in  engineering,  naval  architecture  and  mining  are  open  to 
students  of  the  college.  The  oonrses  of  instruction  in  all 
natural  sciences,  mathematics  and  engineering  are  very  prac- 
tical and  complete,  and  the  chemical,  physioal  and  engineering 
laboratories  are  among  the  finest  in  the  conntry.  In  addition  to 
the  biological  laboratories  at  the  college,  the  marine  biological 
laboratory  of  the  Northumberland  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  at 
Cullercoats  is  available  for  the  students.  The  agricultural 
department  has  been  subsidized  by  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland,  arid  is 
recognized  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  department 
directs  the  Northumberland  couuty  agricultural  experimental 
station  and  carries  on  a  dairy  research  station  for  the  Durham 
County  Counoil.  The  college  is  an  incorporated  society  regis- 
tered under  the  Companies  Acts,  the  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  consisting  of  the  Warden  of  the  University,  who  is 
President,  and  forty-six  othor  members  elected  partly  by  the 
Governors,  partly  by  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
»nd  partly  by  the  county  councils  of  Northumberland  and 
l>urham.    Tho  Principal  is  Sir  lsambard  Owen,  D.C.L.,  M.D. 


The  Calendar,  price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  4d.,  can  be  obtained  from 
Andrew  Reid  and  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  London. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS, 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnehik,  Lord  Rector,  i3s  promised  to  adri 
£2OC0  to  uhe  £10, CC0  be  had  already  given  for  the  completion 
of  the  university  library. 


ROYA.L  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Calendar.  — We  have  received  the  Calendar  of  tht 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  for  tho  current  medical 
year.  It  contains  in  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  Council 
(which,  we  may  note,  includes  the  annua!  meetings  of  Fellows 
and  Members)  references  to  the  question  of  admitting  women  as 
Fellows  and  Members,  the  direct  representation  of  Members  on 
th9  Council,  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  vivisection,  and  the 
address  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  to  Lord  Lister  on 
ills  80th  birthday.  All  these  matters  were  noted  in  the  Journai 
at  the  time  of  tneir  occurrence. 

Meetings  of  Fellows  and  Member!'.—  The  annual  meeting  0* 
Fellows  and  Members  for  1907  will  be  b.9id  03  Thursday, 
November  21st,  at  3  p.m. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  SCOTLAND. 
The    following     candidates     have    been     approved    at    the 
examinations  indicated : 
First  Examination. — S  Macrae,  H.  T,.  de  F.  Garland,  H.  Chatter- 

jee.  x.  C.  Nsair,  Kathleen  Reed.  T.  Hardie,  J.  K.  Fleming. 
Second   Examination.— B.    J.    Hattam  (with    distinction),  W.  il. 
Thomson,  H.  C.  Bankhole-Bright.  t£.  E.  K.  Fretz,  C.  J.  Arthur,. 

0.  J.  Bourke,  C.  K.  Carroll,  J.  W.  Kobertson,  W.  G.  Jorde, 
Adeline  M.  Watts  (four-years  course). 

Third  Examination.— W.  T.  Lawrence,  Millicent  V.  Webb. 
W.  G  Fordo.  M.  A.  Murrain,  S  K.  Bhagwat,  W.  Gmuft,  S.  RozdOD .. 

1.  R.  MacLeod,  D.  R.  D.  "upta,  H.  8.  W.  Roberts.  C.  W.  Kav, 
.T.  3  HustoD,  M.  Remers,  Helen  Y.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Heppenstall, 
F.  M  Vajifdar. 

Final  Examination  — S.  P.  Gogte.  O.  A.  MeNi -i. ,-,l,  C.  Bcrrv,  S.  K. 
Sen,  I..  W.  Bradshaw.  Helen  Y.  Campbell.  H.  J.  Williams,  C.  A. 
Ritchie.  A.  L.  B.  Best,  F  B.  Elwood.  L.  Murphv.  C.  Nyhan.  S.  T. 
White.  W.  P.  Dillon.  O.  M.  Groves,  A.  Saldauha,  P.  T.  Ruther- 
ford, R.  A.  McLennan,  G.  Smith,  B.  R.  Xaidu,  C.  S.  Mudali.. 
C  R.  'Mevrilees,  G.  S.  Williamson,  D.  D.  McNeill,  R.  W.  Duncan, 
Claribel  F.  van  Dort,  .T.  S.  R.  Weir,  S.  R.  SODefi,  W.  Damnis,. 
H.  F.  Collins,  .1.  A.  H.  Jluller.  V.  S.  Smzeiri.  J.  Miller. 

D.P.H.  (Btitli  Parte).— W.  H.  E.  Brand,  D.  Bell.  J.  Hunter,  H.  J. 
Bormrni,  A.  C.  B.  McMurtrie.  J.  Ritchie.  \V.  A.  Wilson-Smith, 
Alice  M  Burn,  Anne-  .1.  Gardner.  Ro-e  Hudson,  EthelWiseman. 
J.  McKeuzie,  S.  M.  llodiwalla,  T.  R.  Sm*th. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  IRELAND. 

Election  of  Officers.— At  the  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the- 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  held  on  Saturday,  the 
followingofficerswere  elected  for  the  coming  year  -.—President 
—Dr.  Joseph  M.  Redmond.  Vice-President — Dr.  Condly 
Norman.  Ce^xsors — Dr,  Couolly  Norman,  Dr.  John  Murphy, 
Dr.  Jellett,  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Smith.  Representative  on  the-. 
General  Medical  Council — Sir  John  W.  Moore.  Representa- 
tives on  the.  Committee  of  Management— -Dr.  Walter  G. 
Smith.  Sir  John  W.  Moore,  and  Dr.  James  Craig.  Treasurer 
—Dr.  H.  T.  Bewley.  Registrai — Dr.  James  Craig.  Librarian- 
—Mr.  R.  G.  J.  Phelps. 

Election  of  Fellow. — Dr.  James  Spencer  Sheill  was  elected  s> 
Fellow  of  the  College. 


TRINITY  COLLF.GE,  DUBLIN. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  ia  the  subjects, 
indicated  : 

Preliminary  Scientific. 
Phmir-  and  Chritthieu  —P.  D.  Long,  S.  A.  Lane,  R.  Grnnirv.  Francis. 
V.  Agnew,  F.  It.  Pougan,  R.  J.  R.  Meoredy,  C.  Rutherford,  W. 
Frier.  H.  J.  Brown. 
Botany  and  Zoology  —  A.  E.  Malone,  ,T.  M.  S.   Qericfce,  P..   Johnson. 
C.'F.  Judd,  A.  A.  Louw,  W.  Frier,  E.  T.  Jameson. 

Intermediate  Medical 
Part  I— 1>.  T„  M'Cullougli,  E.  M.  Maxwell,  C.  W.  M'Kenny,  R.  H. 
Mathews.  II.  It.  James.  W.  E.  Adam.  J.  Gardiner.  H.   Flomin>-, 
W.  M.  Johnstoue.  S.   R.   Richardson,  F.   J.  A.    Keaus,  V.  W.  X 
M'Gusty,  K.  V.  Dixon.  8.  W.  SOFObpe. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  in  the  subjects; 
indicated  : 
ScsrrERY.-H.   J.   W.   Barlec,  «tC.  F.  Curtis,  tH.  W.  B    Danalier. 
•t*.  G.  Gamble.  »tC.  G.  Grey.  tH.  A.  Parker,  >iP.  D.  Pickles, 
*tW.  P.  Pindcr,  *fW.  W  Staoev,  :rE.  Wharton. 
Medicine. -IF.   M    Cunningham,  "*A.  R.   Hardy.  "H.   E.  Middle- 
brookc.  «iG.    W.  Simpson,  "T.I.  V.   Steward,    W.  H.  Toniliosom 
"t  E.  Wharton. 
Fokenmc-  Medicine.    A.  R.  Hardy,  J.  V.  Steward,  H.  B.  Waller. 

E  \\  barton. 
MIDWIFERY.     F    M.  Cunningham,  G.  J.    Eady,  E.  Gandy,  W.  H. 
Tomlinson,  E.  Wharton. 

*  Section  I.  t  Section  IT. 

The  diploma  of  the  Society  has  been  granted  to  Messrs, 
H.  J.  W.  Barlee,  A.  G.  Gamble,  C.  G.  Grey,  and  E.  Wharton, 
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THOMAS  MICHAEL,  DuLAX,  M.D.Durh., 
F.B.C.S.Edus..  J. P. 
It  was  with  profound  sorrow  tbat  we  had  to  announce 
in  the  Journal  of  October  26th  the  death  of  Dr.  Dolan 
of  Halifax.  Dr.  Dolan  waa  first  attached  with  illness  In 
February  last,  and  remained  for  some  months  in  a  pre- 
carious condition.  In  August,  however,  he  appeared 
to  have  improved  so  much  that  he  undertook  some  pro- 
fessional work.  This  happy  state  did  not,  however,  last 
Jong,  and  he  passed  away  on  October  22nd,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Dolan  was  born  at  Cashel,  co.  Tipperary,  in  1844, 
and  was  educated  at  Ushaw  College,  Durham,  and  Dublin. 
He  was  a  medical  student  at  Dr.  Steevens's  Hospital 
in  the  latter  city,  taking  the  diplomas  of  L.E  C.P , 
LR.C.S.Edln.  and  L.S.ALond.  in  1666.  In  the  same 
year  he  settled  in  private  practice  in  Halifax,  where 
he  remained  to  the  end 
oi  his  day3.  He  took  the 
F.R.C.SJBdin.  in  1879, 
and  the  M.D.Durh.  in 
1883. 

Dr.  Dolan  was  a  type  of 
man  not,  we  are  proud  to 
■say,  uncommon  among 
the  general  practitioners 
of  this  country,  and  influ- 
enced in  a  remarkable 
manner  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  eon- 
tact.  His  horizon  was 
not  limited  :  through  his 
writings,  his  articles  in 
She  medical  journals, 
•and  essays  on  various 
subjects,  his  name  was 
known  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  an 
appreciative  article 
written  by  Dr.  P.  Lor£dan 
in  L'Encyclypeiie  Contem- 
poraine  for  August,  1901, 
his  versatility  of  mind  is 
extolled,  and  a  prediction 
cnade  that  his  influence 
on  medical  literature 
would  be  still  inrther 
extended.  Perhaps  this 
prognostication  has  not 
quite  been  realized  ;  bat 
tie  remained  in  touch 
with  all  the  great  pro- 
blems presented  to  the 
medical  profession  up  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Dolan's  career  will 
always  be  linked  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew 
him  well  with  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  administration  of  Poor-law  hospitals. 
In  this  Jocbnal  for  September  14th  last  an  account  was 
given  of  the  presentation  (made  to  him  by  the  officers 
and  staff  of  the  Halifax  Union  on  the  completion  of  thirty- 
eight  years'  service  as  medical  officer  to  its  workhouse. 
Eh  the  speech  made  by  Dr.  Dolan  on  that  occasion  will 
be  fonnd  a  record  of  the  great  and  prolonged  efforts  he 
had  made  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  poor  and  his 
endeavours  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition. 

Dr.  Dolan's  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  of 
the  most  diversified  nature.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  study  of  hydrophobia  and  published  a  treatise  in 
1877  which  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  reviewed  in  Brain,  and  oi 
which  he  said,  "  It  is  by  far  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  subject  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  it  has 
been,  as  it  deserved  to  be.  so  successful."  Dr.  Dolan  was 
also  a  competitor  for  an  international  prize  on  the  subject 
of  hydrophobia  offered  by  Mr.  V.  F.  Bennet-Stanford  in 
1879,  and  the  adjudicators,  Drs.  Brunton,  Dickinson,  and 
Feirier,  considered  the  contribution  of  euch  value  that 
they  recommended  that  a  sum  of  £50  should  be  specially 
raised  and  awarded  to  the  author.    In  1831   Dr.  Dolan 


obtained  the  prize  of  £100  offered  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Company  of  the  United  States  fur  the  best  essay 
ou  '•  Li.'e  Assurance."  In  1882  he  was  awarded  the 
Boylston  prize  of  300  dollars  for  his  essay  on  "Sewer  Gas  : 
its  Physiological  a  ad  Pathological  Effects  on  Animals  and 
Plants— an  Experimental  Inquiry."  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  the  Foihergillian  gold  medal  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  for  his  essay  on  "  Whooping-cough :  its 
Pathology  and  Tieatment";  and  in  1883  he  gained  the 
prize  given  by  the  Medical  Institute  of  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
for  his  essay  on  "  Heart  Disease." 

In  1887  Dr.  Dolan  published  a  valuable  series  of  papers 
on  "  The  Poor-law  Medical  Service  ;  its  Past,  Present,  and 
Future, '  in  the  course  of  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  service  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor-law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834-5. 

From  1885  to   1895  Dr.  Dolan  was  the  editor  of   the 
Provincial  Mtdieal  Journal,  and  from  1896  to  1900  editor  of 
the  Scalpel.    Both  these  medical  journals  had  in  their  day  a 
very  considerable  circulation  and  a  wide  reputation,  and 
in  addition    Dr.   Dolan 
was   a    frequent  contri- 
butor  to     the    British 
Medical   Journal,  the 
Lancet,  and  other  medi- 
cal papers. 

Dr.  Dolan  took  a  very 
active  interest  in  the 
British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  at  one  period 
was  a  member  of  its 
Central  Council;  at  his 
death  he  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Yorkshire 
Branch. 

The  writer  of  this 
narrative  is  not  imbued 
with  any  spirit  of  un- 
critical laudation,  nor 
does  he  wish  to  assert 
that  Dr.  Dolan  was 
devoid  of  imperfections. 
Unfortunately,  these  are 
but  too  palpable  in  all 
men.  His  writings  were, 
perhaps,  not  of  that 
order  that  one  might 
pall  "  epoch  -  making.'1 
Bat  it  is  obvious  that 
in  that  gradual  but 
certain  evolution  to 
scientific  precision  In 
medicine  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the 
day  the  writings  and  the 
personal  influence  of 
Thomas  Michael  Dolan 
contributed  no  mean 
part. 

J.  M. 


Thomas  Michael  Dolan,  m.D. 


HENRY  STOLTERFORTH,  M.A.Cantab.,  M.D.Edik.,  J.P., 

9EN10E  PHrSIC'IAS  CHESTER  IXFLB3IABY. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Stolterforth  the  medical 
profession  in  Cheater  has  lest  one  of  its  most  prominent 
representatives,  and  the  town  a  citizen  whom  on  many 
occasions  it  had  honoured  by  appointment  to  public  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  Dr.  Stolterforth  was  of  German 
origin,  but  the  third  Englishman  of  his  name,  and  the 
second  to  adopt  the  profession  of  medicine.  Born  in  1836, 
he  received  his  higher  general  education  at  the  University 
oi  Cambridge :  after  graduating  M.A.  in  1863,  he  be- 
came a  medical  student  In  Ediuburgh,  and  received  the 
M.D.Edin.  five  years  later.  He  then  joined  his  father  in 
practice  in  Chester,  and  obtained  at  an  early  period 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  tbe  Chester  Infirmary;  his 
duties  on  the  medical  side  r  f  this  Institution  he  continued 
to  perform  until  quite  a  recent  date.  Dr.  Stolterforth  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  public  life  of  Chester,  and  in  1887 
became  amemberof  its  TownOouncil.  A  few  years  later  he 
served  a  term  oi  office  ai  Sheriff,  and  in  1898  was  elected 
Mayor.  On  tbis  occasion  he  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  connexion  of  his  family  with  Chester.    His  grand- 
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father  settled  there  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  having  lost  all  his  near  relations  in  Germany 
during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox.  In  Chester  he  started 
a  school,  but  did  not  become  a  naturalized  Englishman 
until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  he 
came  in  to  some  property.  At  that  time  naturalization 
was  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  and  the  first  Stolterforth 
had  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
to  undertake  not  to  leave  the  shores  of  England  for  at 
least  seven  years. 

Of  Chester  Institutions  the  one  with  which  his  name 
was  more  particularly  identified  was  the  Society  of  Natural 
Science  and  the  exceedingly  successful  Grosvenor 
Museum;  to  its  foundation  Dr.  Stolterforth  materially 
contributed,  and  in  several  of  its  departments  he 
did  much  work,  his  special  subject  being  diatoms.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  higher  education,  and  among 
other  offices  was  Chairman  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  and  Technical  Schools, 
and  of  the  Higher  Education  and  Free  Library  Com- 
mittees of  the  Town  Council :  he  also  represented  the 
Corporation  on  the  King's  School  and  the  Queen's 
School  in  Chester,  and  on  the  Spnate  of  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  and  the  Dee  Fishery  Board.  In  politics  he  was 
a  consistent  Liberal,  and  at  sundry  times  of  much  service 
to  that  party  in  Chester.  His  personality  was  marked  by 
a  courteous  and  kind  manner,  an  external  quality  which 
correctly  represented  his  true  character.  Of  late  years 
Dr.  Stolterforth  had  not  engaged  In  general  practice,  but 
he  remained  to  the  end  a  member  of  the  Chester  and 
Crewe  Division  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association.  He  was  placed  on  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  in  1S91,  and  was  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  Bench.  His  funeral  took  place  on 
October  8th,  the  flags  on  the  Town  Hall  and  other  public 
institutions  being  flown  half-mast  high  on  the  intervening 
days.  Dr.  Stolterforth  leaves  a  widow,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Price. 


The  death  is  announced,  at  Whitehall,  Pembroke,  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  on  October  16th,  of  Dr.  Georok 
8imon.  Dr.  Simon,  who  was  in  his  70th  year,  was  an 
undergraduate  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  became 
M.R.CS,  in  1853,  and  M.D.,  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in 
1859.  In  the  same  year  he  became  Assistant-Surgeon  on 
the  Army  Medical  Staff,  and  was  promoted  Surgeon- Major 
in  1874,  being  placed  on  the  half-pay  list  in  May,  1883, 
with  the  honorary  rank  o!  Brigade-Surgeon.  During  the 
course  of  his  military  career  Dr.  Simon  served  for  many 
years  with  the  32nd  Foot  and  the  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
being  when  placed  on  the  half-pay  list  in  charge  of  the 
barracks  at  Bradford.  On  retirement  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Whittington  Barracks,  Lichfield, 
and  remained  there  until  some  six  years  ago. 


Dr.  Rowlanh  Wimbtjrn  Carter,  of  whose  military 
career  some  account  was  given  in  our  issue  for  October 
26th,  settled — on  his  retirement  from  the  army,  in  the 
year  1884,  with  the  rank  of  Deputy-Surgeon-General — at 
Southsea,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  work  of  its 
various  medical  charities.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Consulting  Surgeon  of  the  Weymouth  and  Dorset 
County  Royal  Eye  Infirmary,  and  for  many  years  acted  as 
anaesthetist  to  Weymouth  Royal  Hospital,  assisting  like- 
wise in  the  work  of  the  Princess  Christian  Hospital  and 
Sanatorium.  He  took  a  particular  interest  in  everything 
connected  with  anaesthetics,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a 
cleverly-constructed  apparatus  for  administering  ether  at 
a  definite  tempprature.  On  this  subject  he  made  several 
contributions  to  medical  literature,  including  a  paper 
on  the  Administration  of  Chloroform  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  in  1893 ;  on  Chloroform  Anaesthesia 
In  the  same  Journal  in  the  following  year;  and  on  the 
precise  and  scientific  Administration  of  Chloroform  and 
Ether,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Socifty  0/  Anaesthetists,  in 
1895. 

Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad.— Among  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  foreign  countries 
who  have  recently  died  are  Dr.  Victor  Emanuel  von 
Severin,  Surgeon  to  the  Nikolai  Children's  Hospital, 
Bt,    Petersburg,     and    formerly    Assistant    to    the    late 

oit'SBor  E    von  Bergmann  In  the   Franco-  German  war, 


aged  66;  Dr.  A.  Sevestre,  Physician  to  the  Bretonneao 
Hospital,  Pans,  and  formerly  to  the  Ecfantes  Assisted 
and  the  Enfants  Malades,  a  recognized  authority  on 
children's  diseases,  to  the  literature  of  which  he  contri- 
buted largely,  aged  64  ;  Dr.  Domenico  Capozzi,  Professor 
of  Medical  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Naples,  aged  76 ; 
and  Dr.  Edward  Hitzlg,  Professor  of  Psychiatry  in  the- 
University  of  Berlin,  and  a  leading  authority  on  mental 
and  nervous  diseases,  aged  69. 
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DIRTY  MILK :  SENTENCE  OF  IMPRISONMENT. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Westminster 
(Dr.  Francis  J.  Allan)  has  made  the  following  report  to  the- 
City  Council  on  the  recent  case  in  which  a  milkseller  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment : 

"On  September  24th  Inspector  McNair  saw  Edward  Hughes, 
of  6,  Shard  Square,  S  E.,  bawkiDg  milk  in  a  hand-can  in  Ear? 
Street.  He  found  that  he  had  also  a  churn  on  a  barrow  with 
about  an  imperial  gallon  of  milk  in  it.  The  milk  had  a  quantity 
of  sooty  pBrtieles  floating  on  the  surface,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  filthy-looking  matter  in  the  bottom  layers.  The 
inspector  havirg  informed  me,  I  examined  ard  condemned  the 
milk  as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  directed  him  tor 
take  it  before  the  magistrate,  who  ordered  its  destruction.  A 
sample  was  taken,  and  after  standing  a  few  hours  the  milk 
gave  oil"  an  offonsive  smell.  The  sediment,  on  microscopical 
examination,  was  found  to  consist  of  vegetable  and  other 
de'brie,  fine  grit,  hairs,  fibres  of  clothing,  etc. 

"The  process  by  which  the  cream  is  separated  results  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  impurities  being  removed ; 
presumably,  therefore,  the  contamination  found  in  this  milk 
must  have  occurred  subsequently.  The  nature  of  the  sedi- 
ment suggests  the  street  or  a  stable- yard  as  its  source,  and* 
possibly  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  dipping  in  the 
cburn  of  the  hacd-can  from  which  the  milk  was  sold.  This 
would  be  placed  on  the  gronnd  while  the  man  was  serving 
from  it,  and  on  again  being  dipped  into  the  milk,  any  matter 
adhering  to  It  would  be  washed  off  and  remain  in  the  churn. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Southwark  informs  me  that, 
the  man  from  whom  Hughes  bought  the  milk,  and  from  whom 
he  hired  the  barrow,  at  that  time  sold  milk  to  people  in  the* 
street. 

"Hughes,  having  failed  to  appear  at  "Westminster  Pollce- 
Oourt  in  answer  to  a  summons,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant. 
The  hearing  was  adjourned  to  October  16th  to  enable  Hughes 
to  produce  as  a  witness  the  man  from  whom  he  bought  tho 
milk,  but  at  the  adjourned  heariug  no  evidence  was  offered  in 
defence,  and  the  magistrate  (Mr.  Horace  Smith)  convicted 
Hughes  un<ier  Section  47  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1891,  and 
inflicted  the  maximum  penalty  of  six  months' imprisonment 
with  hard  labour." 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Revised  Rates  of  Pay. 
The  following  revised  rates  of  pay  of  senior  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  officers  serving  in  India  have  been  sanctioned' 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India:  (1)  Majors,  after  twenty 
years'  total  service,  If  promoted  to  the  rank  before  the  date  of 
the  new  Royal  Warrant,  and  if  considered  qualified,  to  draw 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  lieutenant-colonels,  namely,  1150  Rs. 
per  mensem,  or  900  Rs.  if  in  receipt  of  a  staff  salary.  (2)  Lieu- 
tenant-colonels oromoted  to  that  rank  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  new  Royal  Warrant,  after  three  years'  servloe  as  such,  to 
draw  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  lieutenant-colonels  specially 
selected  for  increased  pay,  namely,  12S0  Rs.  per  mensem,  or 
1000  Rs.  if  in  receipt  of  a  staff  salary. 
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SYNCOPE  OR  FRACTDRE  OF  THE  SKULL. 
A  compensation  case  involving  incidentally  a  decision  as  ta» 
the  precise  cause  of  death  of  a  man  aged  26  was  tried  In  the 
Sheffield  County  Court  on  October  24th.  The  contention  of  the/ 
plaintiff  was  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  struck  by  a 
screw  in  working  a  particular  rolling  mill,  and  thereby  sus 
tained  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  defendants  maintained 
that  death  was  not  due  to  an  accident  at  all,  but  to  chronic 
Bright's  disease  and  syncope.  The  deceased  had  been  at  work 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  fellow-workmen  saw  no 
accident  happen,  but  had  noticed  that  the  deceased  perspired 
abnormally.       The  content'on  of   the  plaintiff  rested  on  the 
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evidence  of  a  medical  man  who  eaw  the  body  immediately 
after  death,  having  been  summoned  to  the  works  when  the 
deceased  was  reported  to  have  fallen  down.  He  found  some 
contusions  at  the  back  of  the  deceased's  head  and  also  on  his 
left  temple,  and  made  a  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  skull, 
because  from  the  ear  there  was  a  slight  effusion  of  fluid  which 
he  was  certain  was  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  police-surgeon, 
who  made  a  post-mortem  examination  by  order  of  the  coroner, 
found  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  but  did  find  the  kidneys 
diseased,  and  believed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
syncope  due  to  long-standing  renal  disease.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  his  attention  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  diagnosis 
of  fracture  of  the  skull  had  been  made  upon  the  ground  that 
cerebrospinal  fluid  was  believed  to  have  been  noticed  issuiLg 
from  tbe  ear.  Counsel  for  the  defence  maintained  that  a 
fracture  might  be  so  minute  as  only  to  be  detectable  on 
microscopic  examination.  A  verdict  was  eventually  given  for 
the  plaintiff',  judgement  being  based  upon  the  view  that 
legally  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  deceased 
had  an  accident,  or  fell  owing  to  the  existence  of  disease. 


A  POLICE  CALL. 
At  Hungerford  (B9rks)  County  Court,  Dr.  Walter  Dickson,  of 
Hungerford,  sued  P.C.  Broad,  of  the  Wilts  County  Con- 
stabulary, stationed  at  a  neighbouring  village  named  Frosfield, 
for  a  guinea  for  professional  services  rendered,  plaintiff's  case 
being  that,  acting  upon  the  instructions  of  a  messenger  sent 
by  the  policeman,  he  attended  a  man  who  hid  an  hour 
previously  cut  his  throat.  Plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  not 
the  medical  attendant  of  this  man,  and  that  he  treated 
him  entirely  upon  the  instructions  of  the  police.  It  was 
urged  on  behalf  of  plaintiff  that  the  constable  was  liable 
in  one  of  two  capacities — either  primarily,  as  principal 
employing  the  dootor  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  as  agent 
for  an  undisclosed  principal  The  defendant  denied  the 
responsibility,  and  also  repudiated  the  suggestion  of  the 
solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  county  wis  behind  him  in 
the  case.  He  stated  that  be  was  requested  by  the  wife  of  the 
patient  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and  iu  this  he  was  supported  by 
two  witnesses,  who  deposed  to  hearing  the  request  made.  Th's 
the  woman  emphatically  denied.  His  Honour  said  it  could 
not  be  possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  on  the  evidence 
before  him  than  that  the  woman  was  mistaken  in  saying  she 
did  not  ask  the  constable  to  get  a  doctor.  A  mistake  had 
undoubtedly  been  m3de  inasmuch  as  the  messenger  did  not 
inform  the  doctor  that  the  woman  had  asked  the  constable  to 
summon  him,  although  the  constable  told  him  to  do  so.  The 
solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  urged  that  wheie  a  man  contracted 
with  a  person  as  an  undisclosed  principal  he  could  select  whom 
he  would  sue.  His  Honour  held  that  the  constable  was  not 
liable,  either  as  principal  or  as  acting  for  an  undisclosed 
principal. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DEMENT. 
Perplexed. —As  the  sister  with  whom  the  demented  widow 
lives  receives  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  from 
the  trustees,  it  is  clear  that  she  is  in  the  position  of  one 
who  is  keeping  (presumably  with  profit  to  herself)  a  person 
of  unsound  mind,  and  therefore  the  widow  should,  if 
"  oertifiable,"  be  placed  under  certificates.  The  sister  of  the 
widow  cannot  sign  the  petition,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
another  near-cf-kin,  the  trustees  (or  one  of  them)  had  better 
do  It.  

REPUDIATION  OF  LIABILITY  BY  A  FIRM. 
B.  H.  W.  writes  that  he  was  called  to  see  a  man  who  had  met 
with  an  accident  at  work.  Two  other  doctors  tad  been  sent 
for,  and  arrived  before  him,  but  the  patient's  friends  wished 
that  he  should  attend  to  his  injuries.  On  his  arrival, 
he  examined  the  patient  with  the  other  doctors,  and 
all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  amputation  was  necessary. 
As  the  spokesman  of  the  three  doctors  present,  he  told  a 
member  of  the  firm,  who  was  also  there,  what  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  latter  in  reply  said  that  the  firm  wished  every- 
thing to  ba  done  that  was  possible,  and  that  no  expense  was 
to  be  spared.  Later  he  performed  the  necessary  operation 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  doctors.  Afterwards,  when 
he  sent  in  his  claim  for  payment  to  the  firm,  liability  was 
denied,  and  he  was  told  that  the  firm  had  given  instructions 
to  the  other  doctors,  who  arrived  first,  and  who  had  already 
been  paid.  He  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  not  entitled  to  a 
fee. 

*»*  Our  correspondent  should  consult  his  solicitor, 
but  if  the  facts  are  exactly  as  stated  by  him,  and  the 
other  doctors  have  been  paid  and  can  witness  to  the  above 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  defence  the  firm  could  have. 
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ROYAL  EDINBURGH  ASYLUM. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  this  well-known 
private  asylum  and  of  Dr.  T.  S  Clouston,  its  Physician-3upe- 
intendent,  is  always  interesting  reading,  but  that  for  this  year 
particularly  so,  as  last  May  the  asylum  celebrated  its  centenary, 
and  on  that  account  the  report  very  suitably  contains  a  brief 
historical  account  of  its  origin  and  progress  by  Dr.  Clouston 


and,  as  frontispieoe,  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
by  Raeburn  of  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  tbe  philanthropic  physician 
to  whose  efforts  its  foundation  was  due.  Those  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  care  of  the  insane  will  find  this  essay  of 
value. 

( Mi  January  1st,  19C6,  there  were  884  patients  on  the  asylum 
register,  of  whom  4  were  absent  on  probation,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  there  were  on  the  register  £37,  of  whom  6  were 
on  probation.  The  total  cases  under  care  during  the  year 
numbered  1,269,  and  the  average  number  daily  resident  863.1. 
During  the  year  385  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  297  were 
first  admissions.  The  total  number  is  less  by  47  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  the  private  cases  being 
7  more  and  the  rate-paid  patients  54  less.  All  of  the  patients 
except  6  sent  to  asylums  from  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Council 
were  received  at  this  asylum,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  number  was  28  less  than  the  average  number  sent 
from  that  parish  for  the  previous  five  years.  Of  the 
total  admissions,  in  114  the  attacks  were  first  attack-; 
within  three,  and  in  53  more  within  twelve  months  of 
admission  ;  in  78  the  attacks  were  not-first  attacks  within 
twelve  months  of  admission,  in  128  whether  first  or  not  of 
more  than  twelve  months'  duration  on  admission,  and  12  W6re 
of  congenital  origin.  They  were  classified  os  to  the  forms  of 
mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  133  ;  melancholia  Of 
all  kinds,  133  ;  dementia,  39  ;  general  paralysis,  55  ;  acquired 
epilepsy,  12  :  and  eases  of  congenital  or  infarj'.ile  defect,  13.  As 
to  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in  the  admissions, 
alcoholic  intemperance  was  assigned  in  85,  or  just  over  22 
per  cent.,  the  definite  form  known  as  alcoholic  insanity 
ranking  as  high  as  18  per  cent.  amoDg  the  male  and  10  8 
per  cent,  among  the  female  admissions  Syphilis  was  assigned 
in  only  11,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were  55  general 
paralytics  admitted  ;  periodic  causes,  puberty,  eld  age,  and  the 
menopause  in  100  ;  mental  and  moral  causes  in  2  ;  previous 
attacks  in  101 ;  hereditary  influences  (direct,  collateral,  or 
both)  in  102,  or  just  under  27  per  cent.  ;  in  190  no  cause  could 
be  ascertained,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  over  various 
bodily  diseases  and  disorders.  The  noteworthy  features  of  the 
two  tables  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  sre  the  high 
proportion  of  general  paralytics,  forming  no  less  than  14.2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions,  and  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  syphilis  was  assigned  as  cause.  A  further  point  worthy 
of  notice  is  that  Dr.  Clouston  found  only  35  out  of  the  total 
admissions  in  really  good  bodily  health.  A  high  recovery 
rate  was  thus  not  to  be  expected,  and  we  note  thai 
only  88  were  discharged  as  recovered  during  the  year,  giving  a 
recovery  rate  on  the  admissions  of  23  per  cent. ,  the  lowest  since 
1841.  There  were  also  156  dischargee!  as  relieved  ana  48  as  nor. 
improved,  mostly  to  Bangour  Village  Asylum.  During  th^ 
year  140  died,  the  largest  number  of  deatha  so  far  recorded  at 
this  asylum,  giving  tbe  high  percentage  death-rate  on  the 
average  numbers  resident  of  16.2. 

The  deaths  were  due  in  74  cases  to  cerebro-spinal  diseases, 
with  no  less  than  31  deaths  from  general  paralysis.  Dr.  Clouston 
states  that  in  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scot- 
land the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Scottisu  asylums  from 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  to  every  1.CC0  of  the  average 
numbers  resident  for  the  thirty-four  years  1870-1904  was  stated 
to  be  33  4.  At  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  it  was  41  for  the 
same  period,  but  during  the  last  five  years  this  proportion  had 
been  65  8  per  1,000,  and  during  the  year  1906  it  rose  to  85.7  per 
1,000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  mortality  of  the  Scottish 
asylums  from  this  class  of  diseases.  There  were  also  28  deaths 
from  chest  diseases,  including  10  from  pulmonary  consumption 
and  33  from  abdominal  and  general  diseases,  including  14  from 
senile  decay,  2  from  suicide,  and  1  from  general  tuberculosis. 
The  deaths  from  tuberculous  diseases  thus  give  a  proportion 
upon  the  total  deaths  of  7.8  per  cent  ,  a  satisfactorily  low  rate. 
Dr.  Clouston,  however,  discusses  this  question  of  the  asylom 
mortality  from  consumption  at  considerable  length. 

Dr.  Clouston  has  maintained  in  former  years  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  at  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum 
was  below  the  avernge  rate  cf  similar  institutions  in  Scotland 
and  England.  In  1901,  however,  a  request  was  made  by  the 
Scottish  Board  of  Lunacy  that  the  presence  of  any  lesion  or 
disease  of  any  kind  found  after  death  or  detected  during  life 
should  be  noted  among  the  contributory  causes  of  death  in 
every  case.  Since  then  the  Pathologist  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh 
Asylum  has  noted  every  evidence  of  unhealed  tubercle  de- 
tected, and  this  has  been  included  in  the  returns  sent  to  the 
Board.  In  the  last  Scottish  Blue  Book  the  results  for  the  five 
years  1901-5  are  published,  the  calculator  s  being  made,  not  on 
the  number  of  deaths,  but  on  the  average  numbers  resident. 
Dr.  Clouston  was  much  exercised  on  finding  that  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  returns  gave  a  ratio  of  3  5  percent.,  as 
compared  with  the  1  5  per  cent,  for  all  ( ther  Scottish  asylums. 
In  his  present  report  Dr.  Clouston  examines  this  question  and 
points  out  the  fallacious  results  of  the  comparison  :  and  doubt- 
less he  is  in  the  right  when  he  says  that  an  institution  with  a 
special  pathologist  ard  a  large  proportion  of  post-mortem 
examinations  will  be  likely  to  show  more  tubercle  than  those 
which  have  no  such  official. 


SOMERSET  AND  BATH  ASYLUM,  WELLS. 
The  annual  report  cf  the  Somerset  and  Bath  Asylnras  Com- 
mittee upon  their  two  asylums  a*;  Wells  and  Cotford  contains 
the  annual  report  for  190Sof  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
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Wells  Asylum,  Dr.  G.  Stevens  Pope.  From  this  we  see  that  on 
January  1st,  1906,  there  were  750  patients  in  residence,  and 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  were  775,  the  average 
number  resident  during  the  yiar  being  765  and  the  total  cases 
under  care  949.  During  the  year  199  cases  wsre  admitted,  of 
whom  175  were  first  admissions.  In  80  the  attacks  were  first 
attacks  within  three  and  in  24  more  within  twelve  months  of 
admission  ;  in  46  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of 
admission;  in  35  the  attacks,  whether  first  or  not,  were  of 
more  than  twelve  months'  duration,  and  the  remaining  14 
were  of  congenital  origin.  The  admissions  were  classified  as 
to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  100  ; 
melancholia  of  all  kinds,  50  ;  secondary  and  senile  dementia, 
21 ;  general  paralysis,  8  ;  acquired  epilepsy,  4  ;  and  cases  of 
congenital  or  infantile  defect,  16.  As  to  the  probable  causa- 
tion of  the  insanities  in  these  cases  alcohol  was  assigned  in 
22  or  11  per  cent.,  venereal  disease  in  3,  old  age  and  the  meno- 
pause in  36,  previous  attacks  in  44,  epilepsy  in  9,  various 
bodily  diseases  or  disorders  in  31  and  "  moral "  causes  in  39. 
Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  44  or  22.1  per 
cent,  and  congenital  defect  in  12  During  the  year  56 
were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery- rate  on  the 
admissions  of  29  6  per  cent,  (a  marked  fall  from  the  recovery 
rates  of  1905  and  1904,  which  were  50.8  and  50.2  respectively), 
and  18  as  not  improved.  There  were  also  during  the  year 
100  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers 
resident  of  13  07  per  cent.,  the  highest  total  death-rate  so  far 
recorded  at  this  institution.  Doubtless  this  high  death-rate 
was  largely  due  to  the  numbers  of  senile  cases,  no  less  than 
31  deaths  being  due  to  senile  decay,  and  16  more  succumb- 
ing to  other  affections  beingover  60  years  of  age.  In  40  cases 
death  was  due  to  cerebro-spinal  disease,  including  11  deaths 
from  general  paralysis  and  17  from  other  forms  of  organic 
brain  disease  ;  in  21  to  chest  diseases,  including  11  deaths  from 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  6  cases  to  abdominal  diseases  ; 
in  1  to  enteric  fever,  and  1  to  Graves's  disease.  Only  one 
serious  casualty  had  to  be  recorded  during  the  year ;  the 
general  health  is  Btated  to  have  been  satisfactory,  neither 
meohanical  restraint  nor  seclusion  were  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  and  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  asylum  were  very  favourably  reported  upon  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  who  drew  particular  attention  to  an  improved 
system  of  keeping  case  records  introduced  by  Dr.  Stevens 
Pope.  

NOTTINGHAM  CITY  ASYLUM,  MAPPERLEY  HILL. 
On  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  790  patients  in  this  asylum, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  remained  786,  giving  an 
apparent  decrease  of  4.  As,  however,  20  out-county  patients 
who  had  been  boarded  out  in  this  asylum  were  removed  during 
the  year,  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  patients  belong- 
ing to  the  district  served  by  this  asylum  of  16.  Dr.  Evan 
Powell,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  states  that  although  there 
is  year  by  year  a  somewhat  startling  inorease  in  the  asylum 
patients,  the  increase  of  the  total  number  of  lunatics  in  the 
city,  that  is,  inclusive  of  those  maintained  at  home  or  in  the 
workhouse,  is  very  small,  amounting  for  the  five  years  ending 
January  1st,  1906,  to  only  12,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
asylum  for  this  period  was  close  on  100.  If  this  continues.  Dr. 
Powell  says,  the  time  will  come  when  the  whole  of  the  City 
insane,  imbecile,  and  senile  cases  will  be  consigned  to  the 
City  Asylum. 

During  the  year  150  were  admitted,  of  whom  129  were  first 
admissions.  Of  "the  total  admissions,  in  87  the  attacks  were 
first  attacks  within  three  and  in  16  more  within  twelve  months 
of  admission  ;  in  33  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of 
and  the  remainder,  whether  first  attack  or  not,  were  either  of 
more  than  twelve  months'  duration  (9)  or  congenital  cases  on 
admission.  They  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of 
mental  disorder  into:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  33;  melan- 
cholia of  all  kinds,  45;  dementia,  19;  delusional  Insanity,  12; 
general  paralysis,  25  ;  acquired  epilepsy,  13  ;  and  congenital  or 
infantile  defect,  5.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities 
in  these  cases,  alcoholic  intemperance  was  assigned  in  35,  or 
23.3  per  cent.  (24  per  cent,  for  males  and  22.4  per  cent,  for 
females) ;  venereal  diseases,  11 ;  previous  attacks,  27  ;  periodic 
causes,  9  ;  various  bodily  diseases  and  disorders,  31 ;  and  moral 
causes,  23.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  21,  and 
congenital  defect  existed  in  5.  During  the  year  52  were 
discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery  rate  on  admissions 
of  36.87  per  cent.,  3  as  relieved  and  19  as  not  improved. 

During  the  year  there  were  80  deaths,  giving  a  percentage 
death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  10.07.  The 
deaths  were  due  in  40  cases  to  cerebro-spinal  diseases,  includ- 
ing 21  deaths  from  general  paralysis  ;  in  23  to  chest  diseases, 
with  only  three  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ;  in  6  to 
abdominal  diseases,  and  in  the  remainder  to  general  diseases, 
including  6  from  senile  decay.  Two  inquests  were  held  during 
the  year,  in  ench  case  a  verdict  being  returned  in  accordance 
with  the  medical  evidence.  The  general  health  was  good 
throughout  the  year,  notwithstanding  a  great  accumulation  of 
chronic  bed-ridden  oases  in  the  female  infirmary,  and  a  con- 
siderable overcrowding  in  the  asylum,  to  which  defeot  the 
Commissioners  direct  attention  in  thoir  report. 

Tim  Mauler  ;uid  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
nave  issued  invitations  to  a  dinner  at  the  hall  of  the 
Hociety  on  November  19th  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor. 
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KtP~  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings. 


T.  H.  E.  asks  whether  tea  or  coffee  (weak)  is  the  more  suitable 
beverage  at  breakfast  for  a  person  •who  has  subacute  gont 
and  is  constipated. 

Emn  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  dermatitis  of  the  hands, 
the  only  possible  cause  of  which  appears  to  be  the  use  of 
lysol.  He  asks  whether  this  effect  is  known,  and  what  is  the 
best  treatment  of  the  condition. 

Income  Tax. 
Protest  writes :  (a)  Supposing  a  man's  income  to  be  £400  a 
year,  half  earned  and  half  unearned,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
an  abatement  of  £160,  leaving  him  £240  to  pay  tax  on.  On 
how  much  of  It  would  he  pay  at  Is.  and  on  how  much  at  9d.  ? 
(6)  If  his  income  is  £300  £l50  from  each  source)  he  would 
have  to  pay  on  £140  only,  but  at  9d.  or  Is.,  or  £70  at  9d.  and 
£70  at  Is. 

*t*  The  question  raised  by  our  correspondent  is  dealt  with 
in  Section  19  of  the  Finance  Act,  1907,  which  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  allowance  for  abatement  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  earned  income  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  from  the 
unearned  Income  to  the  extent  to  which  the  earned  income 
is  insufficient  to  cover  the  full  allowance.  In  the  oases  put, 
therefore,  the  assessments  would  be :  (a)  £200,  less  £160— 
that  is,  £40  at  9d.  and  £200  at  Is.  (b)  £150,  less  £150— that 
is,  nil  at  9d.  and  £150  less  £10  (balance  of  £160)— that  is, 
£140  at  Is.  

AKHWER8. 

Home  Tort  Dipsomaniac. 
S.  H.  H.  might  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  home  at 
HaneoxWhatllngton,  Battle,  Sussex  (Church  of  England) ;  of 
"Victoria  House,  Thnndersley,  Essex  (Salvation  Army),  or  of 
Dalrymple  House,  Rlckmanswort'i  (for  gentlemen).  These  and 
all  the  other  best  retreats  are  licensed  nnder  the  Inebriates 
Act  and  inspeoted  by  Government.  The  necessary  papers  for 
signature  will  be  sent  on  application.  The  patient  must 
apply  in  person  "  voluntarily  for  admission,  and  the  signa- 
ture of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  twofriends  cf  the  patient,  and 
the  patient  are  necessary.  This  oan  all  be  effected  quite 
privately.  The  inebriate  is  then  obliged  by  law  to  remain  in 
the  retreat  for  the  time  specified,  and  can  be  brought  back  if 
ho  escapes. 

Tin--,  Chilh-heakino  Ai;u. 
Wilts.— The  rule,  of  coufBe,  is  that  women  seldom  have 
children  after  about  45  years  of  age,  or  after  the  menopause, 
but  there  are  a  good  meny  exceptions  on  record.  Dr.  Dixon 
Mann  quotes,  in  his  Forensic  Medicine,  one  well-authenti- 
cated case  of  a  womau  who  was  delivered  at  55  years  of  age, 
and  another  of  a  woman  who  aborted  at  the  age,  it  was 
believed,  of  72  ;  he  also  quotes  cases  of  conception  several 
years  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation  in  women  aged  49, 
50,  and  59. 
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Motor  Bicycles. 

Dr.  Hn;u  Powell  (Pittville,  Cheltenham)  writes:  In  reply 
to  " Motorcyclist"  (British  Medical  Journal,  Ootcber26tb, 
p.  1194)  I  have  ridden  a  motosaooohe  some  1,400  miles  with- 
out either  spring  forks  or  spring  handles,  and  do  not  notice 
much  in  the  way  of  vibration.  If  your  correspondent  finds 
much  vibration,  I  should  recommend  the  spring  handles  in 
preference,  as  they  affect  the  stability  of  the  machine  less. 
Of  coarse  there  is  vibration,  but  practically  uunoticeable, 
unless  driving  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  for  any  length  of 
time.  1  bave  had  ODe  or  two  runs  of  about  sixty  miles  on 
my  machine  and  never  felt  "shaky"  at  the  end  of  them. 
Should  "Motor  CycliBt"  wish  for  any  details  of  running 
expenses,  etc.,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  him  if  be  will 
write. 

Tiik  Climate  of  Canton. 

X. — During  the  months  from  March  to  October  the  climate  of 
Canton  is  moist,  warm,  and  rather  trying.  During  the 
winter  months  the  weather  is  bright,  dry,  and  pleasant.  The 
diseases  most  prevalent  are  malaria,  dysentery,  and  small- 
pox. Canton,  however,  is  not  more  liable  to  these  ailments 
than  other  cities  in  the  same  latitude.  Malaria  can  be  pre- 
vented with  care,  and  dysentery,  of  the  usual  type,  checked 
if  treated  promptly  and  early.  The  European  quarter  of 
Canton  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Shameen,  having  the 
Canton  river  on  one  side.  A  small  arm  of  the  river  surrounds 
the  remainder,  separating  the  Shameen  from  the  native 
quarter.  Professor  W.  J.  Simpson,  M.D.,  JMl.O.P.,  has 
written  a  useful  book  entitled  The  Maintenance  of  Health 
iii  the  Tropics,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  M.  Giles  has  a 
larger  work  on  Ccvmate  and  Health  in  Hot  Countries,  also 
of  great  practical  value.  Both  books  are  published  by  John 
Bale  and  Son,  86,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
London,  W. 

Treatment  of  Keloid  of  the  Face. 
Mr.  George  Pernet  (London)  writes :  The  case  referred  to 
by  "Keloid  "  is  no  doubt  one  of  hypertrophic  scarring  resulting 
from  the  suppuration  following  the  burn.  A  severe  case  of 
this  kind  was  successfully  treated  by  me  by  means  of 
repeated  local  injections  of  thiosinamin.  The  patient  was  a 
woman.  The  treatment  requires  to  be  persevenngly  carried 
out.  '  Keloid "  will  find  an  account  of  this  case  in  the 
British  Journal  of  Dermatology,  vol.  xviii,  1906,  p.  251. 
Another  case  I  treated  in  the  same  way  will  be  found  in  the 
same  journal,  vol.  xlii,  1901,  p,  185.  That  was  a  young 
woman  with  hypertrophic  scarring  about  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  following  a  burn.  The  limb  was  flexed  et  right  angles 
by  the  bands,  and  could  not  be  extended.  Local  injections 
of  thiosinamin  perseveringly  carried  out  resulted  in  a  cure, 
the  patient  being  able  after  the  treatment  to  extend  the 
limb  to  its  full  extent  of  her  own  accord.  "Keloid's" patient 
being  very  young,  there  might  be  difficulty  with  the  thio- 
sinamin injections,  especially  as  they  are  in  some  cases 
rather  painful.  The  x  rays  act  very  beneficially,  too,  aDd 
might  be  more  readily  applicable  in  a  case  of  the  kind, 
although  here  again,  the  age  would  perhaps  prove  a  difficulty. 
But  children  differ  very  much  in  this  respect. 
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A  Case  of  Leaking  Aneurysm  of  the  Popliteal 

Artery. 

Mr.  D.  Dotta  (Calcutta)  writes  :  The  following  cas9  may  be  of 

interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the 

above  condition. 

On  May  25th,  a  Chinaman  was  admitted  into  the  General 
Hospital,  Kuala  Lumpur,  complaining  of  an  uloer,  of  about 
fifteen  days'  duration,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  foot, 
swelling  of  the  left  calf,  and  inability  to  walk. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  very  obscure.  The  patient  came 
from  an  out-of  the-way  district  of  China,  and  no  one  could 
understand  his  dialect.  All  that  could  be  got  from  him  was 
that  some  four  months  before  admission  to  hospital,  he 
noticed  swelling  around  the  left  ankle,  which  spread  very 
little  downwards  on  the  foot,  but  extended  steadily  upwards 
till  it  reached  the  ham,  beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  extension  of  the  swelling  from  the 
ankle  to  the  ham  was  roughly  fifteen  days.  The  pain  in  his 
leg  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  swelling,  and  ulti- 
mately rendered  locomo«ion  impossible.  The  tactile  sensa- 
tion was  not  impaired  on  the  calf,  but  anaesthesia  was 
almost  complete  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  foot  around 
the  ulcer.  Some  fifteen  days  before  admission  to  hospital, 
that  is,  three  and  a  half  months  after  the  onset  of  the  swel- 
ling, he  noticed  a  small  boil  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  foot 
above  the  little  toe.  It  broke  and  resulted  in  an  ulcer 
which  spread  steadily  till  it  covered  about  two-thirds  of  the 
left  foot  on  the  outer  side.  There  was  a  sero-purulent  dis- 
charge, microscopic  examination  of  which,  conducted  by  Dr. 
William  Fletcner,  M.B.,  District  Surgeon  of  the  General 
Hospital,  excluded  leprosy.  There  was  very  little  swellirjg 
of  the  affected  foot,  but  the  calf  of  the  left  leg  was  swollen  to 
at  least  twine  the  size  of  the  other  leg  which  was  sound. 
The  swelling  extended  up  to  the  ham,  where  it  ceased  ratter 
abruptly.  The  skin  over  the  swelling  was  hard,  dirty,  and 
scaly,  from  the  long-continued  application  of  some  native 
medicines. 


The  swelling  was  teneeand  there  was  deep  fluctuation,  the 
softest  part  being  in  the  popliteal  space.  There  was  no 
pulsation  in  it.  The  diagnosis  was  sloughing  phagedaena. 
Dr.  William  Fletcher,  the  district  surgeon,  decided  to  have 
the  ulcer  scraped,  and  the  abscess  opened  and  drained.  In 
the  course  of  scraping  the  ulcer,  I  found  gangreDe  In  the 
deep  structures  on  the  onter  part  of  the  left  foot.  I  scrapea 
awav  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  whole  foot  to  remove  the 
dead  tissues.  This  done,  I  made  an  incision  about  3  in. 
long  in  the  softest  part  of  the  supposed  abscess  in  the  leg. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  clots  of  blood  (some  organized  I 
coming  out.  I  made  a  counter-opening  lower  down,  and 
squeezed  out  over  a  litre  of  clots  of  blocd,  mostly 
organized,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  leaving  3 
big  open  soace  between  the  muscles  and  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  leg.  I  passed  a  long  probe  upwards 
till  it  reached  the  limit  of  the  swelling  at  the  ham,  made  an 
incision  here,  and  passed  rny  finger  into  the  wound  thuscaused, 
to  feel  the  popliteal  artery.  I  felt  instead  a  tumour  on  tbi 
artery  of  about  the  size  of  a  duck  egg,  which  was  pulsating, 
and  which  allowed  blood  to  gush  out  at  each  beat  of  the 
heart.  Having  thus  obtained  the  diagnostic  criterion  of  an 
aneurysm  I  proposed  the  amputation  of  the  thigh  to  thi 
district  surgeon.  He  having  agreed  to  ihis,  I  amputated  the 
thigh  by  Farabeuf's  method  a  little  above  the  middle  part  of 
the  femur  on  May  26th,  1907. 

The  patient  had  fever  en  the  fourth  day  after  operation 
The  wound  was  then  dressed,  and  there  has  been  no  rise  of 
temperature  since.  The  wound  lias  mostly  healed  up,  and 
the  patient  will  spon  be  fit  for  discharge  from  hospital. 

The  Treatment  of  ScAriEs, 
Surgeon  E,  K.  Johnstone,  M.D.,  L.B  C.S.Edin.,  U.S.  Army, 
writes,  from  the  Military  Camp,  Yosemite  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia :  As  a  military  surgeon,  I  am,  of  course,  quite 
interested  In  the  question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating 
scabies.  I  have  used  balsam  of  Peru  with  excellent  results, 
never  having  had,  so  far,  a  single  case  in  which  I  found 
albumen  in  the  urine  following  the  application.  However, 
my  procedure  is  a  modification  of  the  usual  method.  I  do 
not  paini  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  ;  an  area  showing  no 
signs  of  the  parasite  I  leave  untouched,  which  area  or  areas 
I  paint  later,  after  the  bath.  Tnis  I  have  done  from  the 
first,  on  account  of  recollecting  a  case  in  which  a  child  who 
was  "gilded"to  represent  Cupid  in  a  Venus  tableau,  on  tit 
occasion  of  a  Revolutionary  fete  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  succumbed  in  a  few  hours.  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  you  on  this  subject  as  I  have  not 
observed  that  any  of  your  correspondents  have  made  use  of 
this  modified  form  of  treatment.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
of  any  practitioner  who  may  have  done  so  and  met  with  the 
untoward  result  that  we  have  been  warned  to  look  out  for  if 
we  paint  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  at  one  time,  as 
recommended  by  the  British  Army  surgeons. 

A  New  Use  for  the  Camel  Bot-Flt. 
Mr.  Middleton,  of  Serampore,  Bengal,  has  sent  us  a  leaflet  on 
Oestrus  camelus,  a  fly  found  in  different  parts  of  India, 
which  attacks  camels  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  postrils  of 
those  animais.  The  larvae  pass  up  into  the  maxillary  3nd 
frontal  sinuses,  living  by  sucking  the  juices  there,  till 
eventually  they  are  discharged,  when  just  about  to  become 
pupae,  on  to  the  ground.  In  some  instances  individuals 
penetrate  the  brain,  setting  up  meningitis,  and  so  causing 
the  death  of  the  camel.  So  far  those  details  are  interesting, 
though  not  peculiar  ;  but  then  the  author  startles  us  by  the 
statement  that  tbe  characteristic  feature  of  the  larvae  is  the 
presence  in  them  of  certain  medicinal  properties  far  mere 
remarkable  in  curing  cases  of  what  he  terms  Epilepsia  than 
the  best  drugs  hitherto  used.  The  directions  for  producing 
and  administering  this  panacea  are  given  as  follows  :  "  Dry 
the  larva  in  the  sun,  divide  it  into  three  parts,  and  give  cue 
part  in  the  form  of  a  pill  on  an  empty  stomach  for  three  con- 
secutive mornings.  This  is  the  dose  for  an  adult."  The 
author  does  not  state  if  he  has  tried  his  remedy  on  himself, 
but  he  apparently  has  on  some  less  fortunate  individuals, 
said  to  have  been  suffering  from  epilepsy,  and  of  course,  as 
one  would  expect,  has  cured  them  thoroughly.  He  trusts 
his  paper  may  cause  the  Oestrus  camelus  to  find  its  place  in 
tbe  list  of  names  in  the  animal  Materia  Medica.  We 
sincerely  hope  it  may  not,  and  readers  will  agree  that 
further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

West  African  Medical  Service. 
Anonymous  writes  :  In  your  issue  of  June  29th  and  in  previous 
issues  are  to  be  found  anonymous  letters  from  members  of 
the  West  African  Medical  Staff  relative  to  grievances  from 
which  that  body  suffers.  As  a  member— and  a  senior 
member— of  that  staff,  I  wish  to  protest  against  such  letters, 
all  of  which  more  or  less  east  reflections,  quite  undeserved, 
on  the  authorities  at  the  Colonial  Office.  Of  these  authorities 
I  have  had  some  experience.  On  all  occasions  I  have  found 
them  most  courteous  and  sympathetic,  glad  to  listen  to 
complaints,  and  anxious  to  redress  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Have  these  authorities  ever  been  informed  that  we  as  a  body 
have  complaints  ?  I  have  reason  to  believe  not.  How,  tbeo, 
are  they  to  redress  grievances  the  existence  of  which  thty 
J       do  not  know  ?    We  grumble,  we  gTOwl,  we  write  anonymo'* 
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letters,  and  neglect  taking  the  only  steps  we  should  take. 
Let  the  members  of  the  staff  have  a  little  more  courBge,  a 
little  more  "spunk," and  not  be  afraid  openly  to  approach 
the  Secretary  of  State.  If  they  do  It  respectfully  and  in  the 
proper  manner  he  will  be  the  la3t  to  blame  thorn.  He  does 
not  want  any  body  of  his  officers,  least  of  all  the  medical 
body,  to  labour  under  a  sense  of  baing  unjustly  treated.  And 
let  there  be  an  end  to  these  anonymous  letters  with  this  one, 
to  which  I  must,  perforce,  attach  a  nom-de-plume,  lest  I  be 
accused  of  wishing  to  curry  a  favour. 

Diarrhoea  Mortality  and  its  Causes. 
Dr.  Arthur  Todd-White  (Leytonotone)  writes:  1  was  greatly 
interested  in  Dr.  Musgrave  Craven's  letter  on  this  subject, 
for  on  September  15th,  1903,  you  published  a  suggestion  of 
mine  a3  to  the  cause  of  "summer  diarrhoea  "  As  this  view 
is  greatly  supported  by  my  experience  this  year,  I  venture 
to  recall  it ;  I  maintain  that  summer  diarrhoea  is  due  not  to 
heat,  fruit,  etc.,  decaying  refuse,  etc.,  but  In  nearly  all  cases 
to  fa'l  of  temperature  at  nisht.  During  August  the  night 
temperatures  were  not  much  below  the  day,  and  hardly  a 
patient  came  with  diarrhoea.  About  ten  days  8go  the 
evenings  became  very  cold  ;  in  some  places  the  temperature 
was  down  to  freezing,  whereas  the  day  temperatures  were 
higher  than  these  in  August.  I  have  had  cises  of  diarrhoea 
nearly  every  day  this  month  until  the  last  two  days, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  this  latter  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  last  three  nir/hts  here  have  been  much  the  same 
in  temperature  as  the  days.  The  fact  that  the  poor  suffer 
from  diarrhoea  more  than  the  rich  supports  ray  view:  The 
children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  babies,  are  taken  out 
(shopping,  etc.)  or  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  late  evening  with 
little  attempt  to  protect  them  against  the  lowered  tem- 
perature. The  children  of  the  well-tc-do,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  warmly  clad,  and  are  not  much  out-of-doors  after 
dark.  If  decaying  vegetable  matter,  etc.,  is  the  cause  of 
diarrhoea,  why  does  it  attack  an  odd  case  here  and  there, 
and  not  all  the  people  in  contact  with  it?  There  must  be 
some  predisposing  cause.  Two  of  my  patients  distinctly 
attributed  their  diarrhoea  to  riding  home  on  the  top  of 
electric  trams  after  7  pm.  without  overcoats.  The  fruit  or 
plum  season  is  considered  to  be  a  cause  of  diarrhoea,  but 
babies  don't  eat  plums  In  any  great  quantity,  and  the  plum 
season  is  also  the  season  of  the  year  when  as  a  rule  there  is 
the  greatest  difference  between  day  and  night  temperatures. 
Given  a  poor  neighbourhood,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  general 
experience  that  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  all  come  from  the 
dirty  part  of  it ;  the  cases  are  pretty  evenly  distributed.  The 
point  of  my  observations  is  that  if  people  could  be  persuaded 
to  wrap  themselves  and  their  children  up  on  cold  evenings, 
even  if  it  has  been  a  hot  day,  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea 
would  probably  be  reduced  to  about  one-third. 

Acetonaemic  Conditions  in  Children. 

Dr.  Theo.  Martin  Cuthpert  (Newport,  Salop)  writes:  In 
the  discussion  upon  the  acetonaemic  conditions  of  children 
in  your  issue  of  September  28th,  page  822,  Dr.  Sutherland  is 
reported  as  saying  that  "  he  had  obtained  his  best  results,  in 
cases  of  recurrent  vomiting,  by  massage,  rest,  and  over- 
feeding, a  large  quantity  of  fat  baing  given  in  the  diet."  In 
his  book  on  The  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children  he  men- 
tions that  "an  attack  of  acid  intoxication  may  ari«e  In 
children  (1)  without  any  known  cause,  as  in  'periodic 
vomiting,'  '  recurrent  vomiting  'and  'cyclic vomiting,'"  and 
later  on  he  says:  "The  preventative  treatment  of  many  of 
these  cases  of  acidosis  presents  great  difficulty,  because  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  exciting  eiuse.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  cases  of  periodic  vomiting.  With  a  history  of 
previous  attacks,  one  may  reasonably  adviso  the  avoidance  of 
any  excess  of  fat  or  proteids  in  the  diet,  etc."  Surely  this 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  If  I  have  misunderstood  Dr. 
Sutherland,  I  shall  gladly  apologiza ;  if  not,  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  Dr.  Sutherland  if  he  will  help  me  out  of 
my  dilemma. 

The  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act. 

Tottenham  writes:  With  regard  to,  the  controversy  that  has 
arisen  over  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  compare  the  medical  with  the  legal  profession  ? 
It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  between  doctor  and  patient 
and  solicitor  and  client  there  exists  a  sacred  secrecy.  Now 
doctors  are  to  notify  births  and  the  professional  secrecy  Is 
invaded  by  law.  Some  time  ago  a  patient  of  mine  eued  a 
public  company  for  damages  for  Injury  sustained  from 
a  defect  in  their  property.  He  was  given  damages  and 
expenses— to  include  my  foes,  value  £2  3s.  6d.— without 
the  case  going  into  court  I  wrote  to  his  solicitor 
when  sBEding  a  statement  of  the  injuries  asking  him 
to  see  that  my  fees  were  paid  when  the  case  was  settled, 
as  his  client  had  gone  away  leaving  no  address,  and 
recaived  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  would  attend 
to  my  request  After  waiting  some  months  T  wrote 
again  and  asked  whether  or  not  the  cise  had  been 
settled,  but  received  no  rjply.  A  second  letter  was  treated 
similarly  in  eplte  of  the  fast  that  1  enclosed  a  stamp  for 
reply.  I  wrote  agjln  and  asked  why  no  noiic^  had  baen 
taken  of  my  letters.  This  time  I  received  a  reply  stating 
that  the  case  had  been  settled,  but  that  I  should  have  to  look 
to  my  putient  for  my  fees.     My  paVent  had  moved  away  and 


I  have  heard  no  more  of  him.  I  pot  the  matter  into  the 
hands  of  a  firm  of  solicitors  and  they  referred  it  to  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society.  My  claim  against  my  patient's 
solicitor,  who,  after  promising  to  act  in  my  interests, 
neglected  to  do  so,  was  investigated,  but  I  was  informed  tbat 
the  society  could  do  nothing  unless  both  parties  agreed  to 
their  ruling,  which,  naturally,  the  solicitor  refused  to  do. 
That  solicitor  might  very  easily  have  informed  me  that  the 
oase  had  been  settled  and  so  have  given  me  a  chance  of 
getting  my  fees.  He  did  not  because,  I  presume,  he  would 
have  been  infringing  the  secrecy  between  solicitor  and 
client,  although  he  was  asked  to  see  my  fees  paid.  Why 
this  difference  In  the  two  professions?  The  answer  is: 
Solicitors  make  their  laws  and  have  their  own  interests 
only  at  heart.  The  medical  profession  i3  very  poorly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  and  the  only  object  of  the  public 
(including  Parliament)  is  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  doctors 
as  they  can  with  as  little  remuneration  as  possible  The 
fixing  of  a  minimum  fee  in  each  district  and  the  abolition  or 
stricter  supervision  of  out-patient  departments  in  boBpitals 
ar9  the  chief  remedies  for  the  present  miserable  financial 
and  social  status  of  the  doctors. 

Finger  Prints  as  Substitutes  for  Signatures. 
The  fiDger-print  method  of  ideutification  has,  we  learn  from 
the  Medical  Record,  been  extended  to  commercial  uses  by 
the  Postal  Savings  Bank  of  the  Philippines  at  Manila. 
This  bank  has  recently  issued  a  series  of  stamp  deposit  cards 
on  which  are  spaces  for  Btamps  of  different  values  to  be 
affixed.  When  the  depositor  has  stamps  to  the  value  of 
one  peso  on  the  card  it  is  exchanged  at  the  bank  for  a  deposit 
book  showing  the  amount  to  his  credit.  Opposite  the  lines 
for  the  owner's  signature  and  address  is  a  square  ruled  off 
for  the  reception  of  his  thumb  print,  so  that,  even  if 
illiterate,  depositors  may  readily  be  identified. 

Thl  March  of  Education. 
Dr.  Douglas  Macdonogh  (London,  N.)  writes:  The  following 
instances  of  the  advance  of  education,  medical  and  other- 
wise, under  the  Board  schools  showeth  thus :  A  woman,  a 
few  days  ago,  told  me  her  father  "  walked  the  hospitals,"  but 
he  never  got  his  "plumage."  I  concluded,  therefore,  he 
could  nothavebeen  plucked,  but  what  became  of  him  I  did 
not  inquire.  Personally  I  think  it  sounds  rather  better  than 
diploma,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  expressive  aDd  appropriate. 
Another  young  woman,  a  few  days  ago,  asked  me  if  oil  of 
Jupiter  would  bs  good  for  her  back.  Still  another  told  me 
her  boy  had  the  intermediate  fever,  and,  later  on,  the 
harmonium  on  the  chest,  and  after  that  she  said  be  looked 
like  a  floored  rabbit,  which  I  was  not  surprised  at,  the 
harmonium  alone  being  quite  sufficient  to  floor  any  one 
without  anything  intermediate  whatever.  A  man  yesterday 
told  me  he  had  sciatica  very  badly  in  his  leg,  but  now  it  had 
gone  up  his  spine,  over  his  shoulder,  and  into  his  arm. 

The  Doctor  as  Bat.y  Dealer. 
George  Macdonald  once  asked  in  touching  verse  : 
Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 
The  following  dialogue,  which  we  take  from  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Review,  supplies  an    answer   somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  poet:  Boy:  "Please  I  want  the  doctor  to 
come     and     see    mother    at    once."      Doctor's    servant : 
"  Doctor's  out.     Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "    Boy.  "What ! 
Don't  you  know  me  ?    Why,  we  deal  with  you  ;  we  had  a 
baby  from  here  last  week." 

A  Topographical  Problem. 
The  following  is  taken  from  an  American  journal :  "  Where 
was  he  struck  by  the  automobile  ?  "  asked  the  coroner.  "  At 
the  junction  of  the  dorsal^and  cervical  vertebrae,"  answered 
the  surgeon.  "Will  you  please  point  that  out  on  the  map  ?  " 
asked  the  coroner,  indicating  one  that  hung  on  the  wall. 

A  New  Teleological  Theory. 
A  young   Iowa  doctor  Is  credited  with  the  interesting  dis- 
covery that  the  ankle  is  placed  between  the  foot  and  the 
knee  in  order  to  keep  the  calf  away  from  the  corn. 
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PHYSICIAN,  HAYDOCK  LODGE  AND  TCEBBOOK  ASYI.C1IS. 

Mr   President  and   Gentlemen,— We  have  met  to-day 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of   this    College,  a  memory   which    has    been   thus 
perpetuated  by  the  foundation  of  this  lectureship.    Until 
recently    Dr.    William    Wood    Bradshaw    was     nothing 
more    to    me    than    a    name,    and    even    now   I    know 
>    very  little  more  of  his  personality  than  what  I  have 
gleaDed  from  some  old  medical  directories,  and  from  the 
'    nrst  Bradshawe  lecture,  delivered  by  the  late  Dr.  Georee 
, ,  Vivian  Peore,  August  18th,  1881.    I  might,  therefore,  be 
allowed  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the  Censors'  Board 
I  or  to  some  of  the  historians  of  the  College,  that  they 
I  might  usefully  while  away  a  little  of  their  spare  time  in 
'  writing  historical   and   fairly  laudatory   sketches   of  the 
benefactors  of  the  College.    This  might  encourage  others 
to  hand  down  their  names  to  posterity  accompanied  by 
some  substantial  sums  of  money. 

Whatever  may  happen  in  the  "future,  It  is  to  you,  Sir 

that   I  owe   my  election,  and  to  you  I  tender  my  best 

I  thanks  for  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  on  me 

f;  and  for  this  opportunity  of  discussing  a  medical  subiect 

1  before  such  a  distinguished  audience. 

The  Physics  of  the  Pleura. 

I  have  chosen  the  pleura  as  my  text  for  this  lecture,  and 

I   \-Zmg  a1  *  am  ,ully  cogni"nt  of  the  original  Work 

-which  you  have  done  and  the  brilliant  lustre  which  you 

rj  have  shed    not   only  on  the  pleura,  but  also  on  all  the 

I  ' 'Sea9etS  2f  'f,  C^est-  Jhe  somewhat  abstruse  questions 

u  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  chest  you  have  made 

clear,  and  your  schema  of  the  mechanism  of  the  respiration 

and  the  circulation  in  the  chest  is  the  best  with  which  I 

am  acquainted. 

Diseases  of    the  pleurae,  and    pleural  effusion    have 

I  engaged  my  attention  for  years,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly 

II  claim  to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  recent  advancement 
iu  their  treatment.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
do  adequate  justice  to  such  an  important  theme  in  the 

1 :  course  of  one  lecture,  so  I  shall  content  myself  with  some 
r  practical  points  which  I  hope  will  give  you  somethtaHo 
Ic  think  about  Perhaps  I  should  first  consider  the  ei^ifi- 
beance  which  I  attach  to  the  word  "practical,"  as  different 
p  values  are  certainly  associated  with  It,  and  the  Britisher 

I  is  especially  apt  to  estimate  its  importance  by  the  pecuniary 
resul ts.     Personally,  I  think  every  problem  worthy  of  our 

!  attention  should  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  in  my 

f  experience  the  so-called  practical  men  are  often  the 
greater  bunglers,  while  the  theoretical  physician  is  the 

■  best  practitioner ;  I  am  therefore  anxious  to  link  myself 
with  the  latter  however  much  I  may  weary  you  with 
details    and  no  matter  ho*  unnecessary  or  impractical 

b  these  details  may  be  considered.  i««.iii.iu 

II  AS  y,°^  y°ur,8elf.  S^,  have  rightly  said,1  "It  would  be 
11  Impossible  truly  to  comprehend  the  manifold  incidents 

and  conditions  of  asthma,  emphysema,  pleuritic  effusion 
and  pneumothorax  without  a  working  knowledge  of  those 
statical  and  dynamical  conditions  of  respiration  in  health," 
and  therefore  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  following  surh  a 
lead.    I  must  again  quote  from  your  expressive  language :» 

When  we  regard  the  position  and  connexions  of  the  nlenra 
Its  extensive  endothelial  surface,  the  conditions  of  negative 
pressure  in  which  that  extended  surface  is  ever  maintamea 
Kfe  nohness  in  lymphatics  (indeed  the  pleurll  cavities  havP 
with  other  sacs    of   the    kird,   been  regarded  S  lVmnna  ?o 

tKlV™.  °/-Dn0t  W0Qder  ,hBt  U  shonld  frequently  "wo,  9 
the  seat  of  disease,  nor  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  cho^n 


sites  for  the  manifestation  of  lesions  from  blood  contamina 
tion  Few  are  the  autopsies  after  adult  age  in  which  one  fails 
to  hnd  same  imperfections  in  the  pk-uraffew  are  the  cases  of 
S.S^  p0l80DiDS  inwhi<*  &"  memV^eTno0! 

I,  inf.al^ltwn  !?  US  ri?h  8"Pp,y  of  ^mPhatics,  the  pleura 
is  a  fairly  blood- vascular  membrane,  which  becomes  very 
evident  during  an  attack  of  pleuritis.  The  blood  vessel 
are  distributed  in  the  subserous  layers.  The  arteries 
belong  to  the  systemic  system,  and  are  innervated  by  the 
sympathetic  nerves  The  pleura  pulmonis  is  supPl  ed 
by  the  bronchial  arteries,  and  the  pleura  parictalis  re- 
ceives its  supply  from  the  internal  mammary  and  the  inter- 
costal arteries.  The  return  current  is  carried  away  by  The 
azygos  veins.  The  valves  in  these  veins  are  very  ImpeT- 
feet,  and  hence  when  you  get  high  venous  pressure  in  the 
right  auricle  and  venae  cavae,  such  as  arises  in  tri- 
cuspid stenosis,  the  pressure  is  transmitted  back  to  the 
venous  radicles  in  the  pleura,  and  you  are  apt  to  get 
pleura  effusion  ;  this  is  especially  likely  to  occur  if  at  the 
same  time  there  be  a  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure  The 
innervation  renders  the  vessels  very  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  adrenalin,  and  of  course  you  are  all  aware  of 
the  use  which  I  have  made  of  this  drug  in  th Ttreltment 
of  serous  eflusions.  "" 

In  health  there  is  a  slight  negative  pressure  in  the 
pleura  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  which  even  in 
expiration  are  in  a  state  of  elastic  tension  and  therefore 
exert  traction  on  the  thoracic  walls,  and,  as  you  have 
pointed  out  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  thoracic  walls  to 
recoil  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  propose  to  enter 
rather  fully  into  this  subject,  as  it  is  in  my  opinion  of 
much  more  importance  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  than 
a  good  many  of  the  drugs  in  the  PhannJojZZ7  T^e 
Ph,s7o£S  ■*  C°P  Starling's   article  in  Schafer's 

We  have  already  seen  that,  even  in  conditions  of  expiration 
the  lungs  are  still  in  a  stretched  condition,  and  therefore  exert 
a  pull  on  toe  thoracic  wall-.,  until  thev  are  allnnwi tJ  „ e  exert 
by  puncture  of  thewall.  The  amouToV  th  ffitl  c°to celtl 
been  measured  by  connecting  a  mercurial  manometer  with  the 
trachea  in  the  dead  bady,  and  then  puncturing  the  tborav 
w.9n/-ed  ?  'niS  Ty  "  ■n>o°nts  to  between  2  and  5  mm  Hg 
According  to  Donders,  however,  this  is  less  than  thn  ™tnfi 
pressure  in  the  living  body,  owing  to  a  loss  of  elastieUy  bfthe 
lungs  Donders  calculated  the  elastic  pull  of  the  lungs  in  the 
expiratory  condition  as  about  7  5  mm.  Hg  After  an  rnU?™™ 
insp  ration  this  is  increased  to  9  mm^and  after  the  deeDe8t 
possible  inspiration  to  about  30  mm.  It  is  evident  tLt  these 
figures  also  represent  the  negative  pressure  in  the  thoracic 
cavity  under  the  same  conditions.  wioracic 

During  ordinary  respiratory  movements    there   are  slight 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  alveoli  and  tracheal  air      In  in 
spiration  the  pressure  in  the  trachea  is  from  -2  to  -3  mm  X 
in  expiration  about  +2  mm.  Hg.      By  connecting  th?  closed 
trachea  or  air  passages  with  a  manometer  we  may  measure  the 
total  possible  force  exerted  by  the    respiratory7  muscles    in 
drawing  air  in  or  expelling  air  from  the  lungs.   These  pressures 
amount  to   -30  to   -74  mm.  Hg  In  insniratinn  «„S  t„  « 
about  +62  to  +100  mm.  Hg  in  fx|irationP(Donders^      4°  fr°m 
This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but,  in  my  opinion 
there  are  many  little  refinements  necessary  when  making 
such  observations  in  the  human  being.    A  good  many  of 
the  recorded  pressures  would  depend  on  the  amount  of 
obstruction  to  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  air  throueh  the 
tube  in  the  trachea.    The  method  which  I  adopt  San  be 
practised  by  any  one  on  himself  without  having  a  tube 
tied  in  his  trachea.  What  is  required  is  a  little  intelligent 
practice,  so  as  to  convert  the  mouth,  the  nares.  and  the 
intrapnimonary  cavity  into  one  aerial  space  having  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  pressure  throughout.    When 
aking  the  pressure  in  the  cavity  during  oral  breathing 
the  mouth  is  open  and  the  shut  nares  connected  with  a 
manometer.    When  the  pressure  is   taken  during  nasal 
breathing,  one  or  both  nostrils  are  open,  and  the  tube  of 
the  manometer  lies  in  the  shut  mouth.    In  the  observa- 
tions it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  respiratory  move- 
ments be  performed  by  the  thorax  alone,  and  that  the  mouth 
and  narf  s  be  held  m  absolute  repose.  Any  sucking  or  other 
movement  by  the  mouth  or  nares  destroys  the  uniformity  of 
the  cavity ;  of  course,  there  is  a  second  line  of  obstruction  at 
the  glottis,  and  the  variations  in  pressure  must  be  greater 
beyond  the  obstruction  than  in  the  mouth  and  nares  but 
this  obstacle  cannot  readily  be  removed  in  the  human 
subject.    I  give  you  the  following  observations  made  on 
myself,  because    I  can  vouch  for    their   accuracy,   and 
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I  think  my  lungs  are  still  fairly  elastic.  I  know  many 
who  would  give  a  better  record,  and  many  who  would 
give  a  worse.  These,  however,  will  suffice  for  the  object 
I  have  in  view.  The  lower  pressures  have  been  made  with 
a  water  manometer,  and  the  higher  with  a  mercurial ;  as 
mercury  is  13.6  times  heavier  than  water,  it  is  easy  to 
convert  the  readings  into  water  or  mercury  as  you  prefer. 

Millimetres  of  Water. 

1.  Quiet  oral  breathing :  insp.  —  5  to  —  8  ;  exp  +  3  to  +  5. 

2.  Deep  oral  breathing :  insp  —  24  to  —  34 ;  exp  +  20  so  +  30. 

3.  Quiet   nasa!    breathing,   2    nostrils:    Insp.  — 10  to  —  16  ; 

exp.  +  6  to  +  10. 

4.  Quiet    na=ial    breathing,    1    nostril:    insp.  —  16  to  —  22  ; 

exp.  + 12  to  + 16 

5.  Deep   B3sal    breathing,    2   nostrils:    insp.  —40  to  — 60; 

exp.  +  30  to  +  40. 

6.  Deep  nasal    breathing,    1   nostril :    insp.  —  180  to  —  200  ; 

exp.  +  160  to  +  180. 
Mailer's  Experiment.  —  Expanding   the    chest  after   deep 
espiration  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  clojed,  —80  mm.  o( 
mercury. 

Valsalva's  Experiment.  —  Forcible  Expiration  with  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  closed  after  deep  inspiration,  +  100  mm.  of 
mercury.  1 

If  you  fallow  the  teaching  of  most  textbooks  which  dea 
with  this  subject  you  may  infer  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  was  a  constant  dragging  force  trying  to  separate  the 
two  layers  of  the  pleura,  and  with  such  a  constant  force 
In  action  of  even  6  mm.  to  9  mm.  of  mercury  one  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  some  evidence  of  its  existence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  traction  but  perfect  equi- 
librium, as  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  intrapleural  tension,  which  is  equal  in  force  and 
opposite  indirection — the  former  is  positive  and  the  latter 
negative.  The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  tends  to  separate 
the  pleural  surfaces,  and  the  intrapleural  tension,  which 
depends  on  the  elasticity,  holds  them  together.  When 
the  lungs  are  stretched  in  inspiration  the  elasticity  is 
increased,  and  so  also  is  the  intrapleural  tension  by  an 
equal  amount. 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  intrapleural  negative  tension 
there  is  a  factor  in  the  elastic  recoil  oi  the  cheat  walls 
which  has  been  omitted  or  not  clearly  appreciated  by 
physiologists,  but  which  you,  Sir,  have  plainly  shown  to 
exist,  so3 

that  in  quiet  inspiration  there  is  no  inertia  or  elastic 
resistance  of  the  chest  walls  to  be  overcome,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  thoracio  elasticity  is  a  reserve  force  of  appreciable 
power  constantly  tending  to  enlarge  the  thorax,  and  therefore 
aftting  in  favour  of  inspiration. 

Moreover,  owing  to  the  comparative  rigidity  of  the 
chest  walls  and  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm,  the  external 
surface  of  the  pleura  is  protected  from  the  atmospheric 
pressure — it  is  like  a  membrane  lying  on  the  inner  surface 
of  a  metal  ball— and  so  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are 
pressed  together,  and  both  layers  are  pressed  against  the 
internal  Burface  of  the  thoracic  walls  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  lungs. 

The  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  the  elastic  tension  or 
recoil  of  the  chest  wall  maintain  a  negative  pressure 
within  the  pleura,  or  an  Intrapleural  tension,  equal  In 
amount  and  opposite  in  sign  or  direction  to  that  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs,  so  long  as  there  is  no  fluid  in  the 
pleura  sufficient  to  overcome  the  elasticity,  or  as  long  as 
the  pressure  within  the  lungs,  minus  their  elasticity,  does 
not  exceed  the  pressure  ol  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  take  Donders'  figures  of  7.5  mm.  of  mercury 
or  102  mm.  of  water  as  equivalent  to  the  elastic  pull  of 
the  lungs  during  the  expiratory  period,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  fluid  pressure  all  round  the  lung  equivalent  to 
102  mm.  of  water,  or  a  depth  in  the  sac  equal  to  this  all- 
round  pressure,  in  order  to  abolish  the  elastic  pull  of  the 
lung.  Any  further  collapse  of  the  lung  would  be  caused 
by  an  increase  in  the  fluid  without  any  positive  pressure 
in  the  pleura  except  that  of  the  liquid.  When  in  pleural 
effusion  the  intrapleureil  tension  becomes  positive — that 
is,  higher  than  the  atmosphere— the  lung  must  be  com- 
pletely collap?ed.  If  the  intrapulmonary  pressure  exceeds 
that  of  the  atmosphere  by  102  mm.  of  water  (a  condi- 
tion which  exit-ts  In  my  chest  during  expiration  through 
one  nostril),  then  tiie  intrapleural  negative  tension  is 
abolished,  and  any  further  rise  in  the  intrapulmonary 
pressure  would  keep  the  surfaces  closely  glued  to 
so  that  the  external  layer  of  the  pleura  might  be  laid 
open  without  any  risk  of  air  entering  the  sac.    VS 


seen  that  great  intrapulmonary  pressure  only  occurs  when 
there  is  some  obstruction  to  forcible  expiration  such  as 
using  only  one  nostril,  or  in  Valsalva's  experiment.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  best  way  to  expand  a  collapsed 
lung  is  to  increase  the  Intrapulmonary  pressure  until  you 
have  restored  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  and  then  increase 
the  intrapleural  negative  tension. 
Owing  to  these  marvellous  provisions  of  Nature  the  two 

:  lubricated  pleural  surfaces  can  move  freely  over  one 
another,  but  any  force  which  separates  them  must  be 
greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  lungs ; 
during  inspiration  this  is  less  than  the  atmosphere,  and 
during  expiration  rather  more.  Moreover,  the  warming 
of  the  air  in  the  lungs  from  57°  to  98°  F.  would  make  it 
expand  about  one-twelfth  of  its  bulk,  and  this  would 
increase  the  pressure  in  the  alveoli.  It  thus  takes  at  least 
an  atmosphere  (about  760  mm.  of  mercury)  to  separate 
the  two  pleural  surfaces,  and  when  the  surfaces  are 
separated  by  fluid  it  mu3t  have  been  secreted  at  a  greater 
pressure  than  the  atmosphere.  Thus  any  traction  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  can  have  no  effect  in  separating 
the  two  Rleural  surfaces,  but  any  effect  Is  transferred  to 
the  walls  of  the  thorax,  seeing  that  there  Is  often  a 
difference  of  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  thorax.  In 
the  intact  chest  you  never  could  lower  the  intrapulmonary 
pressure  sufficiently  to  separate  the  two  pleural  surfaces, 
but  in  Miiller's  experiment  you  can  lower  the  intra- 
pulmonary pressure  sufficiently  to  make  its  dragging 
effect  readily  felt  on  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 

If  you  attach  the  smooth  surface  of  a  worn  sixpence 
with  a  little  vaseline  to  the  bottom  of  a  metal  piston  of  a 
syringe  the  sixpence  can  be  easily  moved  about  over  the 
flat  surface  of  the  piston,  but  even  when  the  nozzle  is 
down  and  the  sixpence  only  suspended  by  the  lubricant 
(the  object  of  which  is  to  get  rid  of  the  air  between  the 
piston  and  the  sixpence),  you  can  draw  the  piston  up 
to  the  top  of  the  syringe  with  the  nozzle  blocked,  and 
thus  make  a  large,  though  imperfect,  vacuum  without 
detaching  the  sixpence.  You  can  thus  see  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  lungs  ia  Nature's,  method  for  keeping  the 
two  lubricated  surfaces  close  together  and  enabling  them 
to  move  freely  on  one  another,  and  not  for  separating 
them,  as  is  often  supposed. 

Sir  William  Macewen,  F.R.S.,  in  his  admirable  Caven- 
dish lecture  on  some  points]  in  the  surgery  of  the  lung,^ 
says : 

Experience  shows  that  the  lung  ia  maintained  in  full  expan- 
sion by  the  molecular  cohesion  existing  between  the  two 
serous  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  and  the  capillary  attraction 
exerted  by  a  thin  layer  of  serous  iluld  existing  between  the 
two  moist  membranes.  Although  this  molecular  force  may 
not  be  considerable  at  any  given  point  in  the  pleura,  yet,  wheij 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  distributed  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  periphery  of   the  lungs,  its  cumulative  effect  is  very 

1  great  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  Moleoular 
cohesion  is  usually  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  shown  when 
two  sheets  of  bright  polished  plate  glass  are  brought  into 
intimate  contact ;  they  cohere,  and  the  truer  the  surfaces  the 
more  perfect  the  cohesion.  Not  only  do  they  hold  Ou8  another 
together  against  the  action  of  gravity,  but  in  addition  they 
sustain  a  considerable  weight.  This  must  be  attributed  to  a 
reciprocal  action  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  experiment 
succeeds  in  a  vacuum.  When,  however,  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass  are  moistened  and  they  are  pressed  together  the  cohesion 
becomes  more  perfect,  and  the  resistance  to  separation  much 
greater.  If.  instead  of  using  water,  the  surfaces  were  covered 
with  some  11  uid  whose  surface  tension  was  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  the  cohesion  would  become  still  greater. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  add  my  meed  oi 
praise  to  this  excellent  lecture.  It  is  the  beet  paper  on, 
the  subject  I  have  ever  read.  His  surgery  ia  excellent, 
and,  whatever  be  the  forces  at  work,  he  recognizts  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  two  pleural  surfaces  iu  close 
apposition.  Where  he  sticks  to  (acta  there  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  but  when  he  wanders  from  the  region  ol 
fact  into  that  of  theory  we  must  not  allow  even  this  great 
authority  to  stand  between  us  and  the  truth. 

He  has  got  a  very  faint  conception  of  what  molecular, 
cohesion  really  means,  and  his  illustrations  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  molecular  cohesion,  but  are  merely 
examples  of  surface  tension  and  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  first  essential  for  molecular  cohesion  io  that  the 
molecules  must  be  in  contact,  and  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  such  contact  to  take  place  between  tv.o  surfaces 
which  are  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  fluid.  A  layer  of 
less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  an  in«h  in  thickness  would 
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be  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  molecular  cohesion. 
Chemists  and  physicists  may  tell  us  that  molecules 
are  free  to  move  about  among  one  another,  but  in  solid 
bodies  they  do  not  move  very  far,  and  contact  is  essential 
for  cohesion.  In  the  case  of  the  pleura  the  surfaces  glide 
over  one  another  very  easily,  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  separation  of  the  surfaces.  If  there  were  molecular 
cohesion  all  movement  woald  be  prevented,  and  the  only 
thing  approaching  this  condition  is  what  Sir  William 
Macewen  calls  compressive  adhesion. 

Professor  Donnan  tells  me  that  the  surfaces  of  two 
pieces  of  steel  have  been  cut  so  true  that  when  they  were 
brought  into  perfect  apposition  a  much  greater  force  than 
would  be  accounted  for  by  atmospheric  pressure  was 
required  to  separate  them.  This  is  molecular  cohesion  ; 
nothing  like  it  occurs  between  any  surfaces  in  the  body. 
If  you  had  molecular  cohesion  over  such  a  large  surface 
as  the  hip-joint,  the  junction  would  be  so  perfect  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  smash  the  shaft  than  rotate  the 
head  of  the  bone  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

Edward  Weber  reckoned  the  atmospheric  pressure  on 
the  hip-joint  at  20  kilos,  about  44  lb.,  but  I  think  it  muat 
be  rather  more,  as  the  average  surface  must  be  at  least 
4  sq.  In.,  which  would  give  60  lb.  However,  a  pressure 
of  40  lb.  to  60  lb.  would  readily  explain  all  the  cohesion 
phenomena  of  the  joint  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Macewen. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  ycu  might  get  molecular 
cohesion  "when  two  sheets  of  bright  plate  glass  are 
brought  into  intimate  contact,"  and  in  this  case  they 
would  virtually  become  one  sheet.  It  is,  however,  highly 
improbable  that  such  necessarily  true  surfaces  could  be 
found  in  plate  glass ;  and,  moreover,  Sir  W.  Macewen 
says  that  when  "  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  are  moistened 
and  they  are  pressed  together  the  cohesion  becomes  more 
perfect,  and  the  resistance  to  separation  much  greater." 
This  at  once  disposes  of  the  idea  of  molecular  cohesion, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  what  holds  the  surfaces 
together.    Sir  William  Macewen  says  : 

Not  only  do  they  hold  one  another  together  against  the 
action  of  gravity,  but  in  addition  they  sustain  a  considerable 
■weight.  This  must  be  attributed  to  a  reciprocal  action 
between  the  two  surfaces,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  experiment  succeeds  in  a  vacuum 

Here,  I  am  afraid,  his  experiment  is  at  fault.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  produce  a  vacuum,  even  with  a 
Sprengel  pump.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
roughly  15  lb.  to  the  square  inch ;  supposing  you  reduce 
the  pressure  by  14  lb.,  there  will  still  be  1  lb.  left  to  the 
square  inch,  and  it  is  not  often  that  you  will  get  experi- 
mentally a  more  perfect  vacuum  than  that.  Under  these 
conditions  you  have  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  to  the  square  inch 
plus  the  slight  force  of  surface  tension  holding  the  lower 
plate  close  to  the  upper,  and  the  influence  of  gravity 
dragging  them  apart.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  a  question 
of  mathematics.  If  the  weight  of  the  lower  plate  plus  the 
attached  weight  exceed  1  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  the  plates 
will  separate,  otherwise  they  will  remain  in  contact. 

I  have  made  a  good  many  experiments  on  surface 
tension,  and  on  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  but  I 
shall  only  trouble  you  with  a  few  which  bear  on  the 
subject  which  we  are  discussing.  The  surface  tension  of 
a  serous  effusion  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1025 
will  support  about  6  grains  to  the  square  inch.  A 
transudate  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1010  will  support 
about  3  grains  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  normal 
thin  serous  fluid  of  the  pleural  cavi'y  may  be  an 
excellent  lubricating  material,  but  its  surface  tension  will 
not  support  more  than  2  grains  to  the  square  inch  ;  there- 
fore, as  a  force  in  holding  the  two  pleural  surfaces 
together,  it  is  scarcely  worth  computing. 

I  have  referred  to  the  experiment  of  the  sixpence 
attached  with  a  little  vaseline  to  the  bottom  of  the  metal 
piston  of  a  syringe.  The  same  event  occurred  when 
I  substituted  a  i-oz.  weight  and  i-cz.  weight;  but  when 
I  used  a  1-oz.  and  a  2-oz.  weight  each  of  them  dropped  off 
when  the  vacuum  exceeded  a  certain  degree.  The  cohesion 
does  not  continue  when  the  influence  of  gravity  exceeds 
the  atmospheric  pressure  plus  the  surface  tension  in  the 
partial  vacuum.  To  further  test  the  force  of  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  in  holding  surfaces  together,  I  used 
different  metal  weights,  and  finally  took  a  56  lb.  weight, 
coated  one  of  its  rough  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  vaseline, 
and  then    laid    on  this  a  polished  bookshelf.     I  then 


struck  the  bookshelf  so  as  to  drive  out  the  excess  of 
vaseline,  and  bring  the  two  surfaces  as  closely  together  as 
possible.  I  steadily  raised  the  bookshelf  and  the  56  lb. 
remained  attached,  and  I  thus  carried  it  round  the  room. 
I  next  interposed  a  sheet  of  paper  coated  on  both  sides 
with  vaseline  between  the  weight  and  the  bookshelf,  and 
still  the  56  lb.  remained  attached  while  it  was  thus  carried 
about.  In  these  experiments  the  two  surfaces  could  be 
moved  easily  over  one  another.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
one  will  imagine  that  the  surface  tension  of  vaseline  is 
capable  of  supporting  56  lb.;  but  to  clear  up  any  doubt  in 
the  matter  I  shall  tell  you  of  an  experiment  which,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  carried  out.  Take  a  block  of 
marble  of  1,000  lb.  weight,  having  a  perfectly  smooth 
polished  surface  of  about  1  square  foot  in  area;  the  under 
surface  must  be  rough,  and  rest  on  a  hard  irregular  surface, 
so  that  a  column  of  air  may  be  below  the  greater  part  of 
the  under  surface.  On  the  smooth  upper  surface,  spread 
about  an  ounce  of  vaseline ;  then  apply  a  strong,  rigid, 
perfectly-smooth  metal  plate  of  rather  more  than  a  square 
foot  in  size,  strike  the  metal  plate  with  a  sledge- hammer 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  into  close  apposition. 
Then  slowly  and  steadily  raise  the  metal  plate  with  a 
pulley,  and  the  block  of  marble  will  follow  it.  If  anything 
will  show  the  force  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  this 
should.  You  may  ask  me  how  I  know  that  this  experi- 
ment will  succeed.  I  know  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  about  15  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  and  if  you  only  oppoBe 
that  with  a  weight  of  7  lb.  to  the  square  inch  you  leave  a 
good  margin  for  the  success  of  the  experiment. 

In  punctured  wounds  of  the  thorax  the  pleural  sur- 
faces are  often  not  separated.  The  writer  on  intrapleural 
tension  in  Clifford  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine  says  : 

Whe£3  the  wound  is  a  small  one  and  only  a  puncture, 
though  the  lung  be  injured  the  air  as  a  rule  does  not  find 
access  to  the  pleura,  but  crosses  the  pleura  and  reaches  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  difficult  to 
iiad,  but  of  the  fact  there  is  no  doubt. 

I  do  not  know  if  any  of  you  have  encountered  a  man  who 
was  making  indiscriminate  use  of  a  knife.  I  have,  and  for 
a  short  time  I  got  the  worst  of  the  conflict.  If  you  should 
meet  such  an  individual  you  can  deal  with  him  as  you 
think  best,  but  if  you  find  him  making  a  lunge  for  your 
chest  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  let  your  breath  out 
before  he  does  it  for  you.  In  this  way  the  knife  or  dagger 
has  another  inch  to  travel  before  it  reaches  your  chest,  and 
you  establish  a  positive  pressure  within  your  thorax  which 
prevents  the  two  pleural  surfaces  from  separating.  After 
the  injury  keep  the  wounded  side  a»  much  as  possible  in 
a  state  of  expiration,  and  do  not  on  any  account  take  a 
deep  inspiration. 

I  know  a  medical  man  who  opened  both  pleurae  in  a 
patient  within  a  few  days  of  each  other  for  empyemata, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  or  he  would  not 
have  shown  such  temerity.  He  thinks  that  the  pleural 
surfaces  were  extensively  adherent,  and  thus  collapse  was 
prevented.  The  increased  intrapulmcnary  pressure 
during  expiration  tends  to  expand  the  collapsed  lung  and 
to  obliterate  the  actual  cavity. 

Mr.  Arthur  Edmunds  has  recorded'  some  very  inter- 
esting observations  on  a  case  of  pneumothorax  In  a  child 
when  the  chest  was  laid  freely  open.  He  also  made  many 
illustrative  experiments  on  cats.  In  the  child  and  also  In 
the  cats  the  respiration  became  triphasic. 

The  first  phase  was  an  inspiratory  effort  ;  this  filled 
the  lung  on  the  sound  side  with  air  ;  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side  collapsed.  The  second  phase  was  an  expiiatory  effort,  and 
during  this  time  the  affect*  d  lung  was  seen  to  fill  with  air,  and 
to  struggle  in  its  effort  to  expand  against  the  remaining  bands 
of  adhesions.  The  air  which  filled  this  lung  was  forced  over 
fiom  the  healthy  lung,  as  it  was  unable  to  escape  to  the 
exterior  owing  to  the  closure  of  the  glottis.  In  the  third 
phase  the  glottis  opened,  the  expiratory  effort  continued,  and 
air  passed  to  the  exterior  from  both  lungs.  The  passage  from 
the  second  to  the  third  phase  was  marked  by  a  distinct  grunt. 
The  three  phases  may  be  briefly  termed  inspiration, 
distribution,  expiration. 

When  the  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity  from  the  lung 
the  exit  is  usually  not  so  free  as  the  inlet,  so  the  intra- 
pleural tension,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration, 
becomes  positive,  and  so  the  lung  collapses,  and  does  not 
get  a  chance  of  expanding  again  unless  the  perforation 
heal  and  the  air  get  absorbed.  After  withdrawing  serous 
fluid  from  the  pleura  I  frequently  produce  an  artificial 
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pneumothorax,  but  I  am  careful  not  to  produce  any- 
positive  intrapleural  pressure. 

In  cases  of  pleural  effusion  ol  course  the  pressure  is  as 
the  depth  of  the  liquid,  but  when  the  lung  is  free  to  float 
the  intrapleural  pressure  does  not  become  positive  until 
the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  overcome.  The  heart  becomes 
somewhat  displaced,  as  you,  Sir,  have  pointed  out,  even 
before  the  pressure  becomes  positive,  being  drawn  over  by 
the  greater  negative  pressure  in  the  other  side  of  the 
chest.  Then  with  the  further  increase  in  the  liquid  the 
pressure  becomes  more  and  more  positive  and  displaces 
the  other  organs.  With  the  substitution  of  the  fluid  air 
for  the  liquid  effusion  you  can  more  easily  rtgulate  the 
pressure.  In  empyema  the  pressure  is  frequently  higher 
than  in  simple  effusions,  and  when  the  tension  is  very 
high  you  may  have  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  communi- 
cated to  the  liquid,  giving  rise  to  a  pulsating  empyema. 

We  have  seen  how  the  lung  is  kept  expanded  by  the 
negative  tension  within  the  pleura,  and  the  greater  and 
more  active  the  inspiration  the  greater  the  negative 
pressure,  but  not  ucfrequently,  especially  in  many  wast- 
ing diseases  where  the  .demand  for  oxygen  is  not  great, 
this  negative  pressure  may  fall  to  a  very  low  ebb  or  may 
disappear,  so  that  partial  atelectasis  of  one  or  both 
lungs,  or  almost  complete  atelectasis  of  one  lung  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  young 
flat-chested  individuals  with  pliant  chest  walls.  Perhaps 
I  have  seen  a  greater  number  of  these  cases  than  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  for  many  years  I  have  been  on  the  look- out  for  them. 
These  cases  are  frequently  overlooked  because  there  is 
usually  a  negation  of  subjective  chest  symptoms,  and  so 
the  lung  is  often  allowed  to  remain  so  long  collapsed  that 
it  never  completely  expands,  and  afterwards  the  deficient 
expansion  of  one  side  of  the  chest  is  supposed  to  be  the 
result  0!  some  old  pleural  effusion  of  which  the  patient 
has  no  recollection.  When  these  cases  are  discovered  in 
the  early  stages  they  are  usually  mistaken  for  pleural 
effusion — an  error  which  is  apt  to  remain  uncorrected  if 
an  exploring  needle  be.  not  inserted  into  the  chest.  I 
show  you  the  skiagraphs  of  a  couple  of  cases  which  were 
tapped  in  several  place3  with  a  negative  result,  and  after- 
wards such  diagnosis  as  sarcoma  of  the  lung,  unresolved 
pneumonia,  etc.,  arrived  at.  My  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tions were  simply  due  to  atelectasis  which  could  be 
removed  by  respiratory  gymnastics  was  at  first  received 
with  credulity,  but  the  subsequent  improvement  in  the 
cases  and  the  nonfuifilrnent  of  the  grave  prognostications 
proved  the  correctness  of  my  views.  I  have  seen  this 
condition  cc3ur  in  typhoid  fever,  infective  endocarditis, 
pvaemla,  etc.  In  one  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever  an 
energetic  consultant  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mistake 
had  been  committed,  and  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case 
of  empyema,  but  he  had  to  acknowledge  his  own  mistake 
when  he  found  the  pleura  quite  empty.  I  had  sub- 
sequently the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  correct 
nature  of  the  condition,  which  in  this  instance  was  cured 
by  making  the  patient  lie  on  his  other  side.  In  the 
following  case  I  made  a  mistake  myself : 

My  colleague,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bickersteth,  had  removed  some 
tuberculous  glands  from  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  a  youth  who  was 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Steeves.  A  few  days  after  the  operation  the 
boy  got  an  oscillating  temperature,  and  although  there  was  no 
respiratory  distress  it  was  found  that  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  was  quite  dull.  I  was  asked  to  see  the  patient  with 
those  gentlemen,  found  the  right  side  of  the  cheat  absolutely 
dull  from  base  to  apex,  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  and  no 
vocal  phenomena.  I  rapidly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  pleura  was  full  of  fluid,  whioh  I  thought  should  be  drawn 
off,  although  there  was  no  urgent  necessity  for  interference. 
The  following  day  Mr.  Biclerstoth  made  several  punctures,  but 
found  nothing.  I  was  again  asked  to  see  the  boy,  and  then 
arrived  at  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  The  youth  got 
perfectly  well  under  a  course  of  respiratory  gymnastics. 

In  exhausting  diseases,  when  the  patient  has  lain  for  a 
long  time  in  one  position,  a  partial  atelectasis  is  apt  to 
take  place,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  hypostatic  con- 
gestion of  the  lung.  Under  fairly  similar  conditions  a 
true  congestion  of  the  lung  frequently  takes  place,  but 
the  two  states  are  easily  differentiated.  In  advanced 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  collapse  of  numerous  lobules  In 
the  posterior  surface  of  both  lungs  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  these  cases  the  oxidizing  surface  is  greater 
than  that  demanded  by  the  small  quantity  of  blood  paesing 
through  the  lungs.    Such  cases  usually  pass  on  to  more 


or  leas  permanent  collapse  with  brown  induration  of  the 
lungs.  Apart  from  cases  associated  with  mitral  stenosis, 
atelectasis,  partial  or  complete,  when  early  recognized,  is 
very  amenable  to  treatment;  but  when  long  neglected 
more  or  less  permanent  damage  to  the  lung  results,  just 
as  oecura  when  the  lung  has  been  locg  collapsed  by  a 
pleural  effusion. 

With  care  atelectasis  Is  easily  differentiated  from  pleural 
effusion  even  when  the  dull  percussion  is  absolute  end 
the  respiratory  and  vocal  phenomena  absent.  In  atelectasis 
of  one  lung  the  affected  side  is  smaller  than  the  other,  the 
libs  are  closer  together  and  more  sloping,  the  costal  angle 
more  acute,  the  diaphragm  raised,  the  dull  percussion 
barely  reaches  the  middle  line  In  front,  while  the  sound 
luDg  passes  beyond  the  mesial  line,  the  heart  is  either  not 
displaced  or  slightly  pushed  over  by  the  sound  lung. 
Forcible  rubbing  of  the  affected  side,  acting  through  the 
lung  reflex  of  Albert  Abrams,  causes  some  expansion  ol 
the  lung  and  clears  up  the  percussion  note.  This  is  also 
accomplished  by  forcible  expiration,  or  better  by 
Valsalva's  method.  Every  one  who  has  attended  a  case 
of  parturition  knows  how  a  vigorous  child  expands  its 
lungs,  and  in  the  treatment  of  atelectasis  in  the  adult 
you  cannot  do  better  than  imitate  Nature,  minus  the 
howl. 

Etiology  of  Pleurisy. 

The  question  of  the  etiology  of  each  particular  case  o5 
pleurisy  should  be  settled  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  Is  a 
most  important  point  both  for  treatment  and  prognosis. 
I  suppose  every  case  is  due  to  some  micro-organisms  or 
their  toxins;  even  those  cases  following  injury  or  cold 
have  only  thus  been  rendered  vulnerable.  This  also 
applies  to  those  cases  associated  with  some  chronic 
illness,  such  as  granular  kidney,  or  those  due  to  extension 
from  the  pericardium  or  peritoneum.  The  vast  majority 
of  cases  are  tuberculous,  but  a  considerable  number  are 
rheumatic,  or  due  to  pneumococci,  streptococci,  staphy- 
lococci, the  Bacillus  coli,  typhoid  bacilli,  and  the  influenza 
bacilli,  etc.  Many  of  these,  organisms  are  readily  found  in 
the  serous  effusion,  but  not  so  with  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
It  is  often  difficult  in  any  given  case  to  decide 
whether  it  be  tuberculous  or  not.  If  you  find  any 
evidence  of  tuberculous  disease  In  the  lungs,  cr 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  you  may  consider 
the  question  settled.  Failing  this  direct  evidence  yon 
should  add  a  little  citrate  of  sodium  to  the  fluid  with- 
drawn to  prevent  coagulation,  then  centrifuge,  and 
examine  the  sediment  for  leucocytes,  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
other  micro-organisms.  If  the  case  be  tuberculous  the 
ceils  will  be  mostly  lymphocytes,  whereas  if  thepleuiitia 
be  due  to  other  micro-organisms,  the  polymorphonuclear 
cells  will  predominate.  Even  in  undoubted  tuberculous* 
cases  you  generally  fail  to  find  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
the  injection  of  the  fluid  into  the  guinea-pig  is  a  very  slow 
and  often  impracticable  test.  A  blood  count  often  assists, 
as  in  tuberculous  pleurisy  there  is  no  leucocytosis, 
whereas  in  that  associated  with  other  processes  there 
usually  is.  A  haemorrhagic  effusion  is  usually  associated 
with  tuberculous  or  malignant  disease.  A  specific  gravity 
of  1018  is  generally  put  down  as  the  dividing  line  between, 
a  transudate  and  an  exudate,  but  it  does  not  always  hold 
good,  as  in  some  undoubtedly  inflammatory  cases  I  have 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  as  low  as  1006 

Cases  of  dry  pleurisy  are  frequently  tuberculous,  though 
not  necessarily  so.  In  euch  cases  there  Is  a  small  effusion 
of  plastic  lymph,  which  is  gelatinous  in  appearance 
and  consistence,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
cpIIs  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  fibrin.  This 
effusion  quickly  organizes,  and  joins  the  two  pleural  sur- 
faces together.  In  tuberculous  cases  accompanied  by 
effusion  there  is  not  much  fibrin,  and  even  the  cellular 
elements  may  be  small  in  amount.  In  pneumococcal 
pleurisy  there  Is  usually  a  larce  amount  of  fibrin  whether 
there  be  much  fluid  cr  not.  Those  cases  associated  with 
streptococci,  staphylococci,  and  Bacillus  coli  axe  frequently 
purulent  or  sero  purulent,  and  contain  a  large  number  of 
cells,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bacillus  coli  the  fluid  Is  very 
<  liensive.  In  cases  of  transudation  the  liquid  contains  a 
few  endothelial  cells  and  not  much  fibrin,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  below  1018.  There  are  many  cases,  such  as 
those  arising  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  when  the  effused 
fluid  Is  a  mixture  of  a  transudate  and  an  emulate. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  symptomatology  or 
diagnosis — as  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  as 
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much  about  those  subjects  as  I  do— so  we  will  now  pass 
on  to  treatment. 

Treatment. 

Cases  of  dry  pleurisy  require  very  little  treatment 
except  some  counter- irritation,  a  diaphoretic,  a  purgative, 
and  perhaps  a  sedative  to  relieve  pain,  or  some  strapping 
ol  the  chest  to  limit  the  amount  of  movement. 

I  wi3h  to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the 
principles  which  underlie  my  methods  of  dealing  with 
effusions  into  the  pleural  cavities.  At  the  present  time 
this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  I  find  that  I  have  got  a  few 
imitators,  who  have  never  seen  me  treat  a  case,  but  who 
think  the  whole  method  consists  in  withdrawing  more  or 
less  of  the  effused  fluid  and  injecting  a  little  adrenalin 
solution.  I  am  not  surprised  when  I  hear  that  they  do 
not  attain  the  success  which  I  may  say  almost  Invariably 
follows  my  efforts. 

In  the  treatment  of  pleural  effusion  the  question  often 
arises,  When  should  you  withdraw  serum  ?  This  is  rather 
an  important  question,  and  one  which  is  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  You  know  that  if  the  effusion  be 
not  very  great  it  often  gets  absorbed  after  the  febrile  stage 
passes  off,  with  or  without  any  special  medication.  Many 
devices  have  been  advocated  to  hasten  the  absorption, 
with  more  or  less  success.  Being  naturally  of  a  con- 
servative frame  of  mind,  I  do  not  care  for  meddlesome 
interference  with  natural  processes,  consequently  I  some- 
times give  NVure  a  longer  chance  than  is  perhaps  advis- 
able. The  effusion  is  a  natural  process,  which,  if  it 
continue  till  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  lessens 
the  risk  of  pleuritic  adhesions  ;  it  also  keep3  the  collapsed 
lung  quiet,  which  is  very  desirable  if  there  be  aDy  active 
tuberculosis  in  the  lung.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  are  tuberculous,  and  the  early  withdrawal  of 
fluid  causes  vascular  turgescence  of  the  lung,  often  hastens 
the  dissemination  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  kills  the 
patient.  Before  I  began  the  substitution  of  one  fluid  for 
another  by  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
I  was  much  more  chary  of  early  tapping  than  I  am  at 
present.  I  can  now  remove  the  whole  of  the  effusion, 
even  In  tuberculous  cases,  at  an  early  stage  with  perfect 
impunity.  A  considerable  number  of  deaths  have  fol- 
lowed the  complete  withdrawal  of  effusion  in  elderly 
persons  with  rigid  chest  walls.  The  danger  in  such  cases 
arises  from  establishing  too  great  a  negative  pressure 
which  leads  to  hyperaemia]and  oedema  of  both  lungs;  this 
can  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  air.  I  now  recom- 
mend the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  effusion  in  all  cases, 
but  before  any  great  negative  pressure  is  established,  and 
before  the  patient  feels  any  discomfort,  I  stop  the  siphoa 
and  introduce  about  an  equal  quantity  of  air  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  which  I  have  withdrawn.  I  then  re- 
establish the  siphon  and  complete  the  withdrawal  of  the 
effusion.  When  all  the  liquid  is  withdrawn  I  Inject 
4  c.crn.  of  adrenalin  solution  (1  in  1,000)  diluted  with  8  or 
10  c.cm.  of  sterile  normal  saline ;  and,  if  I  think  it  neces- 
sary, I  introduce  more  sterile  air,  so  as  to  make  the 
total  amount  equal  to  half  or  tbree-fourtha  of  the 
bulk  of  the  fluid  withdrawn  ;  the  larger  quantity  of  air 
is  Introduced  in  tuberculous  cases,  By  this  method  the 
patient  suffers  no  discomfort  except  from  the  slight  thrust 
of  the  trocar.  I  prefer  the  siphon  to  the  aspirator  because 
you  can  readily  regulate  the  force  of  the  suction,  and  as 
your  tube  only  reaches  to  a  receptacle  on  the  floor  prac- 
tically your  negative  pressure  never  exceeds  1  lb.  to  the 
square  inch ;  this  force  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
aspirator,  and  the  greater  the  negative  pressure  the 
greater  the  risk  of  secondary  hyperaemia  or  oedema.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  introduce  a  manometer  in  the  air  tube 
as  you  can  thus  avoid  producing  any  positive  pressure  in 
the  pleura.  Of  course  all  aseptic  precautions  are  taken. 
(I  now  exhibit  my  apparatus  for  this  treatment.*) 

The  adrenalin  solution  is  introduced  to  contract  the 
blood  vessels  and  lessen  the  secretion.  According  to 
Schafer,  Elliott,  Brodie  and  Dixon,  adrenalin  only  acts  on 
unstriped  muscular  fibre  which  is  innervated  by  the 
sympathetic;  the  pleural  vessels  belong  to  the  systemic 
system  and  are  thus  innervated,  but  its  effect  is  not  very 
prolonged,  consequently  you  cannot  expect  it  to  lessen 
the  secretion  for  any  great  length  of  time  if  there  be  a 
great  negative  pressure  in  the  pleura.  Although  I  had 
very  good  success  from  its  use  before  I  commenced  the 
introduction  of  air.  I  Poon  rpcoenized  the  limits  of  its 
*  MiiDufactured  by  E.  Sunme-  and  Co  ,  53a,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool, 


usefulness.  When  you  remove  four  or  five  pints  of  serous 
fluid  from  the  pleura  there  is  a  potential  or  actual  cavity 
left  which  cannot  be  filled  by  a  drachm  of  any  fluid.  Such 
a  cavity  cannot  exist  in  the  human  body  with  a  sur- 
rounding atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lb.  to  the  square 
inch.  It  is  filled  by:  («)  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  escapes  from  the  serous  fluid ;  (6)  by  the  more 
or  lies  expansion  of  the  collapsed  lung;  (c)  by 
the  return  of  the  mediastinal  contents  which  were 
pushed  or  drawn  to  one  aide,  and  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  other  lung;  (d)  by  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  chest ;  (e)  by  elevation  of  the  diaphragm ; 
and  (/)  by  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall.  All  these  events 
may  not  suffice  to  fill  the  cavity  if  the  amount  of  fluid 
withdrawn  have  been  very  great,  and  the  lung  be  so  collapsed 
and  bound  down  that  it  cannot  expand.  In  this  case  the 
negative  pressure  is  very  great,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  adrenalin  or  any- 
thing else  to  permanently  check  the  secretion.  When  the 
use  of  adrenalin  is  supplemented  by  the  introduction  of 
air,  the  negative  pressure  is  lessened  or  abolished,  and  the 
lung  gradually  expands  as  the  air  gets  absorbed.  By  this 
combined  method  you  can  operate  early  in  any  case,  even 
during  the  febrile  stage,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  you  allow  the  fluid  to  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  completely  collapse  the  lung;  you  should  tap 
before  the  patient  suffers  any  re3piratory  distress.  By 
the  removal  of  the  effusion  you  often  remove  an  enormous 
number  of  micro-organisms,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
sterile  air  you  substitute  a  light  innocuous  fluid  for  a 
heavy  and  deleterious  one. 

Dr,  W.  Ewart  of  London  has  recently  been  injecting 
adrenalin  solution  into  the  pleural  fluid  preparatory  to 
drawing  it  off,  and  he  has  had  good  success  in  thus 
stimulating  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid. 

I  always  like  to  treat  the  individual  rather  than  his 
disease,  consequently  I  try  to  avoid  routine,  sni  I  make 
such  modifications  in  treatment  as  will  suit  each  indi- 
vidual case.  When  the  pleurisy  is  practically  cured  you 
will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  ingenuity  in  trying  to  restore 
the  function  of  the  lung  to  its  pristine  vigour.  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  into  the  numerous  respiratory  exercises 
which  I  from  time  to  time  recommend,  but  there  is  one 
which  each  of  you  can  try  on  himself,  the  marked  effect  cf 
throwing  one  serratns  muscle  into  and  the  other  out  of 
action.  You  can  also  study  my  observations  on  the  con- 
ditions of  intrapulmonary  pressure  in  the  different  stages 
cf  respiration.  The  function  of  a  physician  used  to  con- 
sist in  prescribing  drugs  and  giving  some  directions  about 
diet,  but  fortunately  these  days  have  passed  for  ever.  I 
have  not  told  you  anything  about  drugs,  though  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  their  efficacy  when  appropriately  used,  as 
I  have  cot  got  any  specifics  fcr  pleural  effusion.  There  Is 
one  drusr,  common  salt,  which  you  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible eliminate  from  the  diet,  especially  in  case3  of  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy,  en  account  of  its  high  osmotic  equivalent. 
When  you  hear  men  telling  you  that  tin  y  gave  10  minims 
of  something  or  other  three  times  a  day,  and  the  fluid 
disappeared  as  if  by  ma^ic,  you  can  envy  such  credulity, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  admire  it.  Like  a  good  many  of 
my  countrymen,  I  am  rather  critical,  and  have  not  suffi- 
cient faith  where  the  action  of  drugs  is  concerned.  If 
you  say  to  an  Irishman,  "  I  hope  the  medicine  has  done  you 
good,"  you  will  not  infrequently  get  such  a  reply  as  :  "Well, 
thank  God,  it  has  done  me  no  harm,  anyhow."  That  is 
about  the  value  which  I  attach  to  drugs  which  are  given 
to  cause  absorption  of  a  serous  effusion  in  the  pleural 
cavity. 

When  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  effused  fibrin,  such 
as  occurs  in  pneumococcal  pleurisy,  decalclfjirg  agents 
such  as  lemons,  citric  scid,  the  citrate?  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  sodium,  may  be  ueed.  However  it  will  be 
well  to  reserve  the  use  of  these  drugs  until  the  acute 
stage  of  the  accompany  icg  pneumonia  has  passed,  as  the 
lime  salts  are  exceedingly  use'ul  in  that  disease. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  solution  and  absorption  of  the 
effused  fibrin  I  see  no  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
trypsin  into  the  pleural  cavity.  I  am  engaged  in  investi- 
gations with  reference  to  the  limitation  or  prevention  of 
pleural  adhesions.  With  this  object  in  view  I  am  at 
present  Injecting  Into  the  pleural  sac  liquid  paraffin, 
which  has  a  lower  specific  gravity  but  a  higher  surface 
tension  than  the  normal  lubricating  fluid.  The  results  of 
my  observations  will  be  given  at  a  later  date. 
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I  shall  now  give  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Introduction  of  adrenalin  and  air  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
In  August,  1902,  I  saw  regularly,  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  F.  T.  Paul,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Bickersteth,  a 
lady  who  was  suffering  from  secondary  cancerous  deposits 
in  the  pleura  with  effusion.  The  fluid  had  to  be  with- 
drawn every  four  days,  and  it  ^accumulated  so  quickly 
that  she  had  scarcely  a  day  free  from  distress  in  breathing 
between  the  aspirations,  and  I  saw  that  this  state  of 
matters  could  not  continue  long.  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  I  began  to  consider  how  to  lessen  this 
secretion.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  try  an  injection 
into  the  pleural  cavity  of  the  suprarenal  extract,  and  I 
fixed  upon  Parke,  Davis  and  C'o.'s  adrenalin  chloride, 
1  in  1,000,  as  being  a  sterile  preparation.  I  empirically 
fixed  1  drachm,  or  4  c.cm.,  as  the  amount  to  be  injected, 
and  after  the  fifth  aspiration  this  quantity  was  used. 
There  was  no  further  secretion,  consequently  no  further 
tapping,  and  the  old  lady  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
In  perfect  comfort,  as  far  a3  the  chest  was  concerned.  In 
her  memory  her  husband  contributed  £12,000  to  establish 
the  Liverpool  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

Since  this  case  I  have  injected  1  drachm  of  adrenalin 
solution  into  every  pleura  which  I  tapped,  and  in  only 
two  cases  have  I  had  to  draw  off  the  fluid  a  second  time. 
Soon  after  I  began  this  method — to  which  no  one  has 
laid  a  prior  claim — I  commenced  in  addition  the  introduc- 
tion of  sterilized  air  to  replace  the  fluid  which  I  had  with- 
drawn. I  was  led  to  adopt  this  procedure  by  the  distress 
frequently  caused  to  the  patient  by  any  attempt  to  with- 
draw all  the  serum ;  by  the  usually  rapid  reaccumulation, 
especially  when  there  was  any  negative  pressure  left  in 
the  pleura,  or  there  was  a  large  potential  or  actual  cavity 
owing  to  the  lung  being  so  collapsed  or  bound  down  that 
it  could  not  expand  ;  by  the  great  risk  of  collateral  hyper- 
aemia  and  oedema  of  one  or  both  lungs,  especially  in 
thoee  persons  with  rigid  chest  walls;  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  tuberculous  cases  there  is  apt  to  be  a  rapid  dis- 
semination of  tubercle  through  the  lung  when  the  pleural 
pressure  Is  removed.  A3  four-fifths  of  the  air  is  nitrogen, 
which  is  only  slowly  absorbed,  this  air  pad  tends  to 
prevent  or  lessen  pleural  adhesions.  Since  I  began  the 
substitution  of  air  for  serum  I  have  been  able  to  withdraw 
the  whole  of  the  liquid  with  perfect  impunity. 

I  exhibited  my  first  and  second  apparatus  for  the 
introduction  of  adrenalin  and  air  into  serou3  cavities 
at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution  on  November  5th, 
1903,  and  the  following  week  there  was  a  notice  of  my 
apparatus  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Institution 
published  in  the  weekly  medical  journals. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  March  19th,  1904, 
I  published  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Serous 
Effusions,  In  which  I  fully  described  my  method  and 
apparatus  for  treating  effusions  into  all  the  serous  cavi- 
ties. At  that  time  the  idea  of  injecting  sterilized  air  was 
quite  original  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  whom  I 
spoke  on  the  subject  had  never  heard  of  any  such 
practice,  but  I  afterwards  found  that  some  others,  to 
whose  writings  I  shall  presently  refer,  had  been  in  the 
field  before  me. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  of  November,  1886, 
Dr.  Theobald  A.  Palm  published  an  account  of  3  cases 
In  which  he  allowed  air  to  be  sucked  into  the  pleural  cavity 
after  aspiration.  One  caee  recovered  after  one  tapping, 
another  after  two,  and  the  third  case  took  an  unfavourable 
course,  and  in  the  course  of  some  months  the  patient 
died. 

On  April  24th,  1888,  M.  Potain  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Mediaine,  Paris,  a  successful  case  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax treated  by  the  injection  of  sterilized  air 
after  the  removal  of  the  liquid.  His  object  was  to  keep 
the  lung  compressed  until  the  pleuro-pulmonary  fistula 
had  healed,  and  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the 
liquid. 

In  Italy  several  papers  appeared  between  1888  and  1902 
on  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity  by 
Drs.  G.  Lava,  G.  Cavallero,  S.  Riva-Rocci,  and  Professor 
Forlanini. 

About  or  before  1900  Professor  Ayerza  and  hia  pupil, 
Dr.  Bung*'  of  Buenos  Aires,  treated  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  tuberculous  pleurisies  by  the  abstraction  of  the 
liquid  and  the  Injection  of  oxygen  gas.  They  used 
oxygen  as  a    specific   medication   against    the    tubercle 


bacilli,  but  as  oxygen  la  more  readily  absorbed  than 
nitrogen,  in  no  case  did  the  pneumothorax  last  longer 
than  fourteen  days.  Recently  Professor  Forianinl  has 
advocated  the  treatment  of  phthisis  by  the  repeated 
introduction  of  oxygen  gas  into  the  pleural  cavity  so  as  to 
maintain  an  artificial  pneumothorax  and  thus  rest  the 
lung.  About  a  century  ago  a  somewhat  similar  treatment 
of  phthisis  was  carried  out  in  Liverpool  by  the  late 
Dr,  Carson  and  Mr.  Robert  Bickersteth.  They  produced 
pneumothorax  by  an  external  opening  Into  the  pleura,  but 
they  soon  gave  up  the  practice. 

At  the  Societe  Medicale  de3  Hdpitaux  de  Paris  (May 
23rd,  1902)  MM.  Vaquez  et  Quiserne  reported  two  cases  of 
chronic  pleurisy  successfully  treated  by  aspirating  the 
liquid  and  injecting  in  each  case  3  or  4  litres  of  sterile  air. 
One  case  had  been  previously  aspirated  twelve  times,  and 
the  other  five. 

In  the  Gazetta  Medico,  Italiana,  March  3rd,  1904,  there 
appeared  a  communication  on  thoracocentesis  with  the 
introduction  of  sterilized  air  after  the  method  of  Professor 
Forlanini,  by  Dr.  Antonio  Pisani.  He  records  the  case  of 
a  child  of  9  years  of  age  from  whom  he  removed  1,600  c.cm. 
of  fluid,  which  had  probably  been  in  the  pleura  for  eleven 
weeks.  During  the  operation  he  insufflated  1,000  com.  of 
air  filtered  through  cotton-  wool  slightly  impregnated  with 
formaldehyde.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  part  of  the 
air  was  removed  by  aspiration. 

In  the  Lancet,  November  10th,  1906.  there  Is  an  editorial 
reference  to  a  case  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the  Soeiete 
Medicale  des  Hopitaux  de  Paris  on  October  12th,  1906, 
by  M.  Dufour  and  M.  Foix.  They  successfully  removed  a 
large  chronic  pleural  effusion  and  injected  sterile  air. 

Dr.  W.  Ewart  has  recently  allowed  filtered  air  in  a 
^Voulfe's  bottle  to  be  sucked  in  by  the  chefit.  In  my 
original  apparatus  I  used  a  large  Woulfe's  bottle,  but  I 
drove  in  a  measured  quantity  of  filtered  air  by  a  falling 
column  of  sterile  water  of  a  few  inches  in  height.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  was  a  perfect  apparatus,  but  it  was  too 
cumbersome  to  carry  about. 

This  systematic  treatment  of  pleural  effusion  by  the 
combined  method  of  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  Introduction  into  the  pleural  sac  of 
adrenalin  and  sterile  air,*  which  I  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
originated,  will,  I  hope,  be  more  appreciated  as  It  becomes 
better  known.  The  adrenalin  solution. is  better  diluted 
with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  normal  saline  solution. 

Empyema. 

This  Is  one  of  those  numerous  diseases  which  the 
Burgeons  have  taken  under  their  own  special  care,  but  they 
have  done  nothing  to  advance  its  treatment — I  presume 
because  physics  seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  their 
education.  In  the  case  of  a  child  with  elastic  chest  walls 
you  could  not  easily  mismanage  a  ease  of  empyema.  A 
considerable  number  of  cases  get  well  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment. "When  a  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  a  purulent 
effusion  in  the  chest,  about  the  only  Idea  which  he  can  get 
into  his  head  is  free  drainage,  and  forthwith  out  comes  a 
piece  of  rib  and  in  goes  a  large  drainage  tube ;  he  expects 
it  to  suck  up  the  liquid  from  the  most  to  perhaps  the 
least  dependent  part  of  the  cavity,  utterly  reckless  as  to 
whether  the  collapsed  lung  ever  expands  again  or  not. 
Dr.  Otto  Griinbaum  has  devised  a  useful  appliance  for 
assisting  the  lung  to  expand  in  these  mismanaged  cases, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  surgeon  who  has  taken  it  up. 
Mr.  Arthur  Edmunds,  to  whose  valuable  work  I  have  pre- 
viously referred,  insists  on  the  anaesthesia  being  very 
light  when  operating  on  an  empyema,  so  as  not  to  abolish 
the  pleuro-laryngei\l  reflex,  and  thus  the  vocal  cords  are 
enabled  to  play  their  part  in  maintaining  the  pressure 
within  the  lunira. 

If  I  were  a  surgeon  and  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case  I 
would  use  a  local  anaesthetic,  such  as  eucaine  ;  or,  if 
thought  necessary  in  any  particular  case,  light  general 
anaesthesia  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Arthur  Edmunds;  I 
would  make  a  free  incision  in  a  very  dependent  spot, 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  intercostal  space,  in  a  line 
with  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  If  the  ribs  were 
close  together  it  would  be  well  to  take  out  a  long  piece  of 
one  rib  and  then  make  a  very  free  incision  into  the  pleura. 
An  assistant  should  firmly  compress  (he  side  so  as  to 
drive  the  purulent  matter  out  and  allow  as  little  air  as 

*  I  have  iu  a  >ed  oxygen,  but  as  a  rule  I  prefer  air, 

because  it  is  more  slowly  absorbed. 
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possible  to  enter  the  chest  during  the  operation.  A  strip 
of  gauze  may  be  inserted  in  the  wound  to  keep  it  open, 
but  no  tube  should  be  introduced ;  I  would  then  apply  a 
large  piece  of  sterile  oiled  silk  over  the  wound  to  act  aa 
a  valve,  so  as  to  alio,'  the  fluid  to  escape  and  no  air  to 
enter.  Large  aseptio  dressings  should  be  applied  over  the 
valve.  The  affected  side  may  be  well  strapped  to  prevent 
movement.  I  would  make  the  patient  lie  on  or  towards 
the  affected  side,  so  as  to  lessen  movement  and  encourage 
drainage,  prevent  him  taking  any  deep  inspirations,  and 
tell  him  to  make  deep  nasal  expirations,  so  as  to  expand 
the  affected  lung  and  drive  the  purulent  fluid  out  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  He  should  be  instructed  to  inspire  through 
the  month  and  expire  through  the  nose.  I  would  also 
make-  him  frequently  practise  the  Valsalva  method,  or 
blow  through  a  small  tube.  If  the  pus  be  very  offensive 
or  not  draining  well,  the  patient  can  be  treated  in  a 
continuous  bath  and  then  no  dressings  will  be  required. 

In  these  cases  the  pus  is  usually  fairly  liquid,  is  neutral, 
or  may  even  be  slightly  acid  in  reaction,  contains  some 
peptone  and  a  ferment  which  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
idlgestlng  fibrin,  and  thus  the  lung  is  not  likely  to  be 
rreparably  collapsed  or  bound  down  by  adhesions  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  a  fair  chance  of  success  if  the  operation  be 
adopted  early,  and  after-treatment  intelligently  carried 
out. 

The  variety  of  micro-organisms  in  the  pus  should  be 
ascertained,  and  an  appropriate  vaccine,  after  the  method 
of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  should  be  used.  Even  the  stinking 
empyemata  from  the  Bacillus  coli  often  do  very  well. 
Tuberculous  cases  are  the  most  troublesome,  and  usually 
when  the  fluid  becomes  purulent  there  i3  a  mixed  infec- 
tion. Cases  of  pyopneumothorax  are  best  treated  by 
drawing  off  the  fluid  and  filling  the  cavity  with  sterile 
air  or  oxygen.  Where  the  empyema  Is  loculated  the 
surgeon  may  remove  a  piece  of  the  rib  and  use  a  drainage 
tube  if  he  choose ;  he  cannot  do  much  harm.  Unf  jrtu- 
nately,  Estlander's  operation  is  often  necessary,  partly 
owing  to  early  mismanagement  of  the  cases.  There  must 
be  some  effort  made  to  place  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  that  on  which  it  at  present 
stands. 

I  have  spoken  strongly  about  the  surgeons  because  I 
feel  strongly,  and  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  remove 
this  blur  from  their  escutcheon.  The  old  wheeze  about 
the  physicians  not  handing  the  eases  over  soon  enough  is 
now  played  out.  There  is  still,  however,  plenty  of  work 
for  the  physicians  ;  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  I 
think  in  the  future  their  work  should  lie  more  and  more 
in  that  direction.  Our  aim  should  be  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the  onslaught  of  the 
surgeon,  and  make  the  very  existence  of  that  individual 
less  and  less  of  a  necessity. 
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CEREBROSPINAL   MENINGITIS   C03IPLICATED 
BY   PARTURITION. 

By  J.   D.  WILLIAMSON,  M.D., 


The  following  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  during 
pregnanoy  is  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view — the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient;  the  sudden 
onset  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  when  the  patient  wfis 
in  labour  (whilst  at  the  same  time  she  declared  that  she 
did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her  and  would 
not  admit  she  was  pregnant) ;  its  rapid  course,  leaving  no 
time  for  any  very  active  treatment  to  be  of  any  service ; 
the  look  of  the  patient,  the  character  oi  the  petechial  and 
herpetic  eruptions,  without  head  symptoms,  and  the  per- 
sistent vomiting,  which,  being  in  this  case  associated 
with  pregnancy,  did  not  command  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  under  other  circumstances  it  would  have 
received. 

M.  W.,  who  was  In  a  neighbouring  town  up  till 
Christmas,  1906,  then  returned  home  to  a  street  in  a 
working-class  locality  of  Belfast.  She  was  aged  13  years 
and  9  months,  her  mother  giving  the  age  in  evidence  at 


the  Coroner's  Court  aa  14  years  on  May  23rd,  1907.  She 
was  admittel  on  March  5th,  1907,  10  the  maternity 
department  of  the  Ulster  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  a3  b.-'ing  in  labour.  She  had  always  been 
a  strong,  healthy  girl,  well  developed,  and  had  never 
menstruated. 

The  history  of  the  case  as  reported  to  me  was"  that 
on  March  5th,  about  2  a.m.,  the  patient  was  seizedjwlth 
violent  pains  in  lower  part  of  back  aad  abdomen,  accom- 
panied with  vomiting ;  the  pains  were  paroxysmal,  and 
she  became  so  ill  that  a  doctor  was  sent  for  about  4  ajai. 
He  prescribed  end  gave  some  instructions  to  give  her 
some  relief,  and  later  on  returned,  accompanied  by 
another  medical  man ;  on  consultation  both  agreed  that 
the  patient  was  in  labour,  but  this  she  denied,  protesting 
against  anything  of  the  kind.  Her  mother  expressed  her 
astonishment,  aa  she  never  thought  such  a  thing  possible, 
owing  to  her  age  and  appearance  ;  the  patient  absolutely 
refused  to  give  any  information  regarding  her  condition 
to  any  one. 

The  patient  was  admitted  to  (he  Ulster  Hospital  at 
noon,  when  the  temperature  was  101°,  the  pulse  100,  full 
and  bounding,  strong  uterine  contractions  occurred  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  minutes ;  there  was  no  vomiting, 
there  was  slight  mucoid  diarrhoea,  the  cheeks  were 
slightly  cyanosed ;  there  was  herpes  about  the  nostrils 
and  mouth  but  no  rash  at  this  time,  the  tongue  was 
furred  but  moist,  the  pupils  reacted  normally ;  she  had  a 
wild,  frightened  appearance,  was  quite  conscious,  and 
complained  of  no  pain  In  the  head.  The  vagina  was  moist 
and  dilatable,  the  os  very  slightly  dilated,  and  the 
presentation  vertex  but  very  high  up  in  the  pelvis. 

The  patient  remained  in  much  the  same  condition 
until  2  p.m.,  when  the  pains  became  almost  continuous, 
the  breathing  was  very  rapid  and  distressed,  the  cheeks 
and  lips  more  deeply  ejanosed,  the  pulse  rapid  and 
Irregular.  I  was  at^thls  stage  summoned  by  telephone  to 
see  the  patient,  who  was  reported  as  being  in  the  maternity 
ward  and  in  labour.  Almost  immediately  I  had  a  second 
message  to  say  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and 
replied  to  give  a  hypodermic  of  strychnine.  I  went 
immediately,  and  found  the  patient  in  bed  lying  on  her 
right  side;  the  legs  were  flexed  on  the  thighs  and  the 
thighs  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  forearm  on  the  arm ;  she 
was  conscious,  pupils  slightly  dilated  and  equal,  the  face 
cyanosed,  the  breathing  rapid  and  difficult,  and  the  pulse 
quiok  and  irregular ;  she  was  to  all  appearance  in  labour, 
was  nervous  and  frightened-looking,  but  did  everything 
she  was  asked. 

I  had  her  turned  on  the  left  side  and  ma3e  a  vaginal 
examination;  the  passage  had  the  feeling  S3  if  con- 
tracting on  the  finger,  the  rugae  being  well  defined, 
the  os,  which  was  slightly  dilated,  admitting  the  tip 
of  my  finger  with  difficulty.  I  was  able  to  make 
out  the  presentation  a  vertex,  with  the  left  hand  on  the 
abdomen  I  could  feel  the  uterus  hard  and  contracting. 
Her  attitude  and  appearance  did  not  harmonize  in  my 
opinion  with  the  stage  of  labour,  and  I  felt  that  there 
might  be  some  lesion  In  the  chest.  On  examining  the 
chest  I  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  there  was  well-marked 
congestion  of  both  lungsj;  the  heart  was  rp-pid  and  irregular, 
but  I  was  unable  to  make  out  any  valvular  lesion.  I  was 
unable  to  procure  a  sample  of  urine.  Neither  the  face  nor 
extremities  were  oedematous.  She  was  very  sensitive  to 
the  touch  (hyperaesthetic).  The  breasts  were  well 
developed,  the  secondary  areola  was  well  marked,  and  on 
pressure  fluid  exuded  through  nipples.  The  fetal  heart 
sounds  were  heard  very  indistinctly,  but  I  cbserved  some 
dark  spots  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  thighs. 
I  learned  that  these  had  developed  since  her  admission  to 
hospital ;  they  were  dark  in  colour,  irregular  in  shape  and 
size,  some  flat,  others  raised  like  a  small  blister,  and  on 
pressure  the  colour  did  not  disappear;  these,  with  her 
look  and  condition,  suggested  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
She  very  quickly  got  worse,  though  still  remaining  per- 
fectly conscious,  complaining  only  cf  the  uterine  con- 
tractions and  pain  in  the  back  ;  there  was  no  pain  in  the 
head,  but  great  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and 
heavy  breathing.     Defth  supervened  about  3.50  p.m. 

The  patient's  condition  was  so  serious  when  I  first  saw 
her  that  I  felt  no  obstetrical  interference  would  prove  of 
any  service,  or  obviate  a  fatal  result  to  either  mother  or 
child.  Rapid  dilatation  of  the  os  and  removal  of  the 
fetus  might  have  been  attempted,  but  I  feli  that  had  I 
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endeavoured  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  death  would  have 
followed  even  more  quickly,  and  I  question  whether  I 
could  have  saved  the  child  had  it  been  alive.  Removal  of 
the  fetus  by  Caesarean  section  might  have  been  adopted, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  child  could  have  been  saved. 
Post-mortem  Examination. — The  body  was  that  of  a  stout, 
well-built,  well-developed  small  woman.  No  marks  of 
any  kind  on  the  body  other  than  the  dark,  spotted  rash 
(as  described)  over  the  abdomen  and  thighs.  The  examina- 
tion was  made  on  the  evening  of  her  deatb,  but  rigidity 
was  already  well  marked.  The  membranes  of  the  brain 
were  congested  and  the  blood  vessels  full  of  blood,  and 
there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  serous  fluid  than  ordinary 
in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  brain  was  natural  in  appear- 
ance, but  there  was  more  serous  fluid  than  normal  in  the 
ventricles,  and  the  blood  vessels  were  congested.  The 
spinal  cord  was  not  examined,  as  the  evidence  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  was  so  manifest.  The  pleurae  were 
congested,  and  the  pleural  cavity  contained  more  serous 
fluid  than  natural.  The  lungs  were  dark  and  markedly 
congested.  The  pericardial  cavity  contained  more  serous 
fluid  than  normal.  The  heart  was  slightly  enlarged  ;  valves 
healthy;  ante  mortem  clot  present.  The  peritoneum  was 
congested,  and  spotted  all  over  with  black  spots  of  various 
sizes  and  different  shapes,  as  if  a  quill  pen  had  been 
dipped  in  ink  and  shot  over  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper.  There  was  more  Berous  fluid  than  normal 
in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  uterus  was  enlarged, 
extending  up  close  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage — in 
other  words,  the  size  corresponded  with  a  uterus  at  full 
term ;  peritoneum  over  it  wa3  congested  and  contained 
dark  spots.  On  opening  the  uterus  a  full-term  male  child 
was  removed;  it  wa8  a  well-developed,  healthy- looking 
infant;  the  skin  was  healthy  and  without  any  spots  or 
marks  of  any  kind.  Tiie  placenta,  membranes,  and  cord 
were  normal  in  size  and  appearance.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  congested,  which  has  bsen  shown  lately  in 
Germany  to  be  important  from  a  diagnostic  paint  of 
view,  a  point  confirmed  by  Professor  Symmers.  The  liver 
was  enlarged  and  full  of  blood.  The  gall  bladder  was  full 
of  bile,  and  mucous  membrane  covered  with  dark 
spots.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  and  full  of  blooe". 
The  kidney,  suprarenal  capsules,  and  pancreas  wtre 
congested.  The  stomach  contained  a  little  food, 
with  some  dark,  grumous  matter  which  was  evidently 
the  medicine  the  doctor  had  prescribed  that  morn- 
ing ;  there  were  dark  spots  over  the  mucous  sur- 
face, which  was  also  congested.  The  small  intes- 
tines were  congested  and  ccnfained  very  little  un- 
digested food;  Peyer's  patches  were  congested,  and  the 
walls  of  the  intestines  were  spotted.  The  large  intestine 
was  congested  and  almost  empty;  the  walls  were  spotted. 
The  bladder  was  empty;  its  mucous  surface  was  covered 
with  small  dark  spots.  As  this  case  occurred  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  epidemic,  I  regret  that  bacterio- 
logical examinations  were  not  made. 
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An  editorial  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  last  Sep- 
tember1 draws  attention  to  some  most  Interesting  clinical 
observations  on  this  subject.  For  many  years  after  Sir 
Charles  Bell  no  one  had  any  doubt  that  the  innervation, 
both  nuclear  and  peripheral,  of  the  whole  facial  muscula 
ture  was  from  what  we  know  as  the  seventh  nerve;  the 
latter  was  demonstrable  by  the  simplest  of  dissections, 
and  the  former  appeared  to  be  true  when  microscopic 
investigations  were  made.  Later  obsf  rvations  of  obscure 
clinical  cases  showed  that  paralyses  of  ocular  muscles 
were  sometimes  associated  with  more  or  less  paresis  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  also  that  affections  of  the 
tongue  musculature  were  associated  in  some  cases  with 
paresis  of  that  sheet  of  muscular  anastomosis  known  as 
the  orbicularis  oris.  In  1887  Mendel2  attempted,  by  those 
experimental  methods  which  had  been  utilized  to  great 
advantage  by  Gudden,  to  demonstrate  that  these  colnci 
dent  paralyses  of  facial  and  ocular  or  glosso-pharyng-  al 


muscles  depended  upon  certain  anatomical  facts  ;  that  the 
facial  musculature  was  not  a  unity,  and  its  nerve  supply 
did  not  spring  from  one  source,  the  seventh  nucleus ;  he 
asserted  his  experiments  showed  that  "  the  frontalis  and 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles,  although  peripherally 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  are  'eye  muscles,'  and 
form  the  oculo-facial  group  whose  central  innervation  is 
the  oculo-motor  nucleus."  Later  workers  following  his 
Idea,  similarly  cut  off  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle  from  the 
seventh  nucleus  and  attached  it  to  the  twelfth. 

The  work  of  Mendel  has  been  widely  accepted  ;  it  has 
been  taught  by  most  English  anatomists,  and  it  appears 
in  ail  the  latest  textbooks.  In  fact,  the  theory  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  contested  until  June,  1903,  when 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  demonstrate  to  the  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  a  series  of  embryological  researches  which 
showed  that  Mendel's  hypothesis  was  scarcely  possible; 
but  that  contrarily,  the  facial  musculature  was  a  morpho- 
logical unity,  and  that  its  nerve  supply,  both  nuclear  and 
peripheral,  had  always  been  throughout  the  vertebrate 
line  from  the  homologue  ol  the  facial  nucleus.  The 
papers  read  before  the  Ophthalmological  Society  appear 
in  the  Trantactions  of  19033  and  1904,4  and  these  are  based 
on  work  published  in  1899  in  the  Journal  of  Anatomy.1 

Briefly  these  researches  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
In  the  early  vertebrates  there  Is  no  facial  musculature. 
With  the  development  of  eyelids  and  nictitating  mem- 
brane, first  observed  in  the  sharks,  the  nearest  available 
musculature  is  adapted  for  the  service  of  these  new  eye 
appendages ;  this  musculature  is  the  muscles  of  the 
spiracle  (the  spiracle  is  the  first  gill-cleft  behind  the  eye, 
and  has  its  representative  in  man  In  the  ear  tube).  In 
those  sharks  which  have  a  small  development  of  eyelids 
the  filching  of  the  spiracle  muscles  is  of  the  smallest ; 
in  those  sharks  where  the  eyelids  and  nictitating  mem- 
brane are  highly  developed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
spiracle  muscles  have  gone  over  to  the  service  of  these 
appendages,  and  the  spiracle  has  become  atrophied,  and 
only  remnants  of  the  muscles  proper  to  the  lost  gill  can 
be  traced.  In  these  sharks  I  traced  the  development  of 
the  spiracle  musculature  in  a  series  of  embryos ;  it  was 
that  common  to  every  gill,  and  in  more  developed 
embryos  the  growth  of  the  new  eyelid  musculature  from 
the  spiracle  musculature  was  followed.  In  all  these  fish 
the  nerve  supply  could  be  traced  from  the  conjoined 
nucleus  of  seventh  and  fifth,  a  nucleus  known  to 
anatomists  as  the  "  facial  complex." 

The  progressive  growth  of  the  stolen  spiracle  muscles  In 
the  service  of  the  face  can  be  traced  to  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  facial  muscles  of  man.  From  earliest  to 
latest  conditions  they  are  arranged  in  twolayers,  superficial 
and  deep;  and  there  is  always  a  most  marked  intercom- 
munication of  the  many  "  muscles"  of  the  face,  in  fact  the 
facial  musculature  is  not  made  up  of  so  many  distinct 
muscles,  but  of  two  sheets  of  muscle  which  have  many 
slips,  and  to  these  slips  we  give,  for  convenience  of  dis- 
tinction, names,  for  example,  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
levator  anguli  oris,  orbicularis  oris,  etc.  The  incorrectness 
o!  this  separative  nomenclature  cannot  be  better  shown 
than  by  citing  the  orbicularis  oris,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  no  less  a  distinguished  anatomist  than  Professor 
Alexander  Macalister "  to  be  nothing  but  the  Interlaced 
endings  of  the  levator  labii  superioris,  depressor  labii 
inferioris,  levator  anguli  oris  and  buccinator  muscles,  and 
not  a  separate  entity  at  all. 

Mendel's  hypothesis  requires  the  overthrow  of  these 
anatomical  facts  as  to  the  ancestry  and  lineageof  the  facial 
muscles  and  nerve  in  three  points  :  (1)  The  splitting  of 
muscle  sheets  which  are  a  morphological  unity  into 
arbitrary  areas.  (2)  The  shifting  of  a  primitive  nerve 
supply.  (3)  The  shifting  of  nerve  cells  from  a  cranial 
nucleus  of  one  order  to  nuclei  of  quite  a  different  order. 

On  these  three  points : 

1.  That  the  first  is  not  true  can  be  further  demonstrated  by 
the  curious  phenomenon  to  which  I  have  called  attention  as 
"  nose- blinking  "7  In  20  per  cent,  of  human  subjects  the 
slightest  blinking  of  the  eyelids  produces  simultaneous 
contraction  of  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi,  on 
action  demonstrated  by  Flourens  as  early  an  1812  to  be 
under  the  sole  influence  of  the  facial  nucleus.  The 
phenomenon  shows  that  Mendel's  hypothetical  "oculo- 
facial "  and  "  naso  facUl "  muscle  groups  are  still  a  unity. 

2.  If  thtre  Is  one  thing  that  is  constant  in  anatomical 
relations  it  is  the  nerve  supply  of  a  muscle;  le  t'.iat 
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muscle  never  so  displaced  from  its  original  position,  or  be 
it  even  separated  into  parts  so  that  one  part  remains 
dorsal  and  the  other  migrates  to  a  ventral  position,  the 
primitive  nerve  supply  is  found  to  remain.  The  constancy 
is  so  marked  that  anatomists  confidently  reveise  the 
process  of  search  and  discover  the  primitive  origin  of  an 
obscure  or  anomalous  slip  of  muscle  by  tracing  its  nerve 
supply.  Mendel's  hypothesis  requires  the  overthrow  of 
this  stability  of  nerve  supply. 

3.  The  work  of  Gaskell'  has  shown  that  cranial  nuclei 
are  of  various  orders  ;  they  are  of  three  orders  homologous 
with  the  nuclei  easily  demonstrated  in  a  spinal  segment. 
There  are  :  (1)  Ventral  median  nuclei  of  large  cells  giving 
rise  to  somatic  efferent  nerves ;  (2)  lateral  nuclei  of  smaller 
cells  giving  rise  to  visceral  efferent  nerves;  (3)  dorsal 
connexions  of  afferent  nerves.  As  I  have  shown  embryo- 
logically,  the  facial  musculature  is  derived  directly  from 
the  spiracle  musculature  ;  it  is  a  ''visceral"  muscle,  it  had 
in  its  earliest  inception  a  'visceral"  innervation  arising 
from  the  facial  complex  nucleus,  a  "viscfral"  nucleus 
which  belongs  to  the  second  order  of  nuclei  of  Gafkell's 
classification.  Mendel  would  shift  the  original  innervation 
from  its  original  visseral  nucleus  to  the  third  and  twelfth 
nuclei,  which  are  of  the  large-celled  ventral  somatic  order, 
and  quite  different  in  medullary  position  and  anatomical 
character.  Such  requirements  as  these  three  are  so  revo- 
lutionary that  they  would  require  the  most  definite  proofs 
before  they  could  be  accepted,  and  these  proofs  have  never 
been  found;  as  Gowera9  writes :  "  Fcr  evidence  of  these 
hypotheses  (of  Mendel)  we  have  still  to  wait." 

It  may  be  asked:  Why  has  Mendel's  hypothesis  held 
the  field  so  long  ?  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek : 
(1)  The  primitive  origin  of  the  facial  musculature  was 
unknown ;  (2)  the  hypothesis  formed  a  most  plausible 
explanation  for  many  otherwise  obscure  cases  of  paresis. 
It  did  not,  however,  explain  all  difficult  phenomena,  for 
example,  the  curious  congenital  anomaly  of  "  jaw- wiE  king" 
or  synergic  movement  of  mouth  and  eyelids  first  observed 
by  Gunn10  in  1883;  but  once  the  primitive  origin  and 
nerve  supply  of  the  facial  musculature  was  demonstrated, 
the  meaning  of  this  oddity  was  apparent,  and  I  could 
bring  conclusive  evidence  to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
was  a  reappearance  of  a  remote  ancestral  habit."  The 
features  of  these  cases  of  jaw-winking  have  been  most 
admirably  Illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal 
by  Mr.  Beaumont  of  Bath." 

In  my  first  paper  read  to  the  Ophthalmologlcal  Society 
I  called  attention  to  the  work  of  Edinger,13  in  which  he 
had  described  the  facial  nucleus  in  a  manner  different  to 
that  usually  held.  As  students  we  were  taught  to  regard 
most  of  these  cranial  nuclei  as  so  many  plums  in  the 
medullary  pie,  which,  were  lhey  big  enough,  we  could 
extract  with  our  thumbs  as  easily  as  did  little  Jack 
Horner  pull  out  a  plum  from  another  pie !  Some  are 
truly  Isolated  clumps  of  cells — for  example,  the  fourth  and 
sixth,  and  these  are  simple  because  they  supply,  in  man,  a 
single  slip  of  muscle.  The  greater  number  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  chains  of  nuclei,  as  we  recognize  easily  enough 
in  the  case  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nuclei ;  and  Edinger 
similarly  describes  the  seventh  nucleus  as  forming  a  chain 
of  nuclei  extending  some  distance  in  the  medulla,  and  not 
forming,  as  too  many  erroneously  believe,  a  single  clump. 
It  is  the  longitudinal  position  of  the  nucleus  which  is  the 
clue  to  these  coincident  paralyses  of  eye  muscles  innervated 
from  the  third  nucleus  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
from  the  seventh,  or  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
twelfth  and  of  the  ho- called  orbicularis  oris  of  the  seventh. 
A  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  third  nucleus  may  involve 
the  neighbouring  dorfal  part  of  the  seventh,  or  one  In  the 
region  of  the  twelfth  nucleus  may  affect  the  not  far 
distant  ventral  and  inferior  portion  of  the  seventh 
nucleus. 

The  editorial  in  September  put  the  position  excellently 
so  far  as  observations  from  clinical  cases  go.  On  the  one 
hand  there  Is  Mendel's  hypothesis  with  a  host  of  cases 
explained  on  that  hypothesis  by  Tooth,  Turner.  Beevor, 
Taylor,  Jackson,  and  others  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
more  recent  easeR  of  van  Gehuchten,  Marinesco,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Parhon  and  Minea,  where  a  paresis  of  the 
upper  facial  muscles  was  proved  to  be  due  to  a  lesion  of 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  seventh  nucleus  and  where  the  third 
nucleus  was  healthy. 

The  clinical  observations  leave  the  matter  In  a  balance 
of  probabilities  :  One  set  of  clinical  cases  can  be  set  over 


against  another  set.  For  most  it  Is  not  possible  to  verify 
clinical  observations  of  this  kind  at  first  hand,  for  the 
cases  are  rare.  But  In  the  anatomical  researches  I  have 
given  there  is  an  absolute  basis  of  fact-  that  Is,  there  is  a 
seiles  of  observations  which  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
examine  for  himself  at  any  time,  and  so  far  as  our  clinical 
work  is  concerned  the  demonstration  of  anatomical  facts 
is  the  only  basis  of  rational  medicine. 
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SUBCUTANEOUS    INJECTIONS    OF    AIR    AS   A 
MEANS  OF  RELIEVING  CERTAIN  PAINFUL 

MANIFESTATIONS. 
By  ALFRED  S.  GUBB,  M.D.,  M.K.C.S.,  Etc., 

AIX-LES-BAINS  AND  ALGIERS. 


Some  years  ago  Dr.  Cordier,  the  well-known  Lyons 
surgeon,  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  des  Sciences 
Medicales  on  the  therapeutical  application  of  interstitial 
injections  of  air.  His  plan  having  been  brought  to  my 
notice  in  the  couree  of  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Curtillet, 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Algiers,  I  have 
since  employed  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  with  results  that 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record. 

The  method  suggested  itself  to  Dr.  Cordier  at  the  time 
when  elongation  of  nerves  was  in  vogue  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  pain  in  obstinate  cases  of  neuralgia,  more 
particularly  in  sciatica.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  possible  (hus  to  produce  elongation  of  the  finer  nerve 
ramifications  where  they  leave  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
to  enter  the  derma  proper.  He  had  hoped  in  this  way  to 
introduce  a  new  mode  of  treating  certain  skin  diseases ; 
in  this  he  was  disappointed,  but  incidentally  he  discovered 
a  means  of  affording  relief  in  painful  manifestations  of 
which  sciatica  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  _ 

His  plan  was  to  distend  the  tissues  by  the  insufflation 
of  air  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  purely  mechanical  action 
of  the  distension  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  results 
were  approximately  the  same  whether  plain  air,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  was  employed. 
The  only  difference  observed  was  in  the  comparative 
rapidity  with  which  they  underwent  absorption.  With 
the  experience  of  many  hundred  injections,  he  states  that 
the  injections  are  perfectly  innocuous,  that  they  require 
no  special  apparatus  or  appliances  nor  even  any  special 
operative  dexterity,  and  that  in  a  whole  series  of  painful 
affections  they  yield  results  olten  very  satisfactory  and 
sometimes  really  remarkable. 

The  procedure  is  simplicity  itself.  The  pumping  appa- 
ratus is  supplied  by  an  ordinary  rubber  bulb  provided 
with  an  elastic  reservoir  such  as  is  used  for  Paquelin  s 
thermocautery,  a  length  of  rubber  tubing  in  which  is 
inserted  a  glass  bulb  filled  with  sterilized  cotton  and  an 
iridio-platinum  needle.  The  latter  is  sterilized  just  before 
use  by  heating  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  The  fingers 
of  the  operator  and  the  skin  of  the  patient  must  of  course 
also  be  sterilized.  It  is  well  to  have  an  idea  of  the  cubical 
capacity  of  the  bulb  in  order  to  know  how  much  air  has 
been  introduced. 

Having  taken  these  preliminary  precautions,  the  needle 
is  plunged  through  the  skin  over  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
then,  after  waiting  a  few  moments  to  see  that  no  blood 
exudes,  showing  that  the  needle  has  not  entered  a  blood 
vessel,  the  insufflation  is  commenced.  This  should  be 
done  gently,  very  slight  pressure  sufficing  to  overcome  the 
elasticity  of  the  skin.  A  rounded  swelling  forms  round 
the  seat  of  puncture,  and  when  the  air  reaches  a  vascular 
or  nervous  sheath  it  rapidly  spreads  along  it.  and  secondary 
swellings  may  form  at  a  distance.  These  secondary  rami- 
fications are  specially  apt  to  form  in  the  limbs,  where  the 
sheaths  are  more  numerous.  The  skin  at  first  becomes 
blanched,  but  this  soon  gives  place  to  a  pronounced  red- 
ness which  persists  for  some  hours.    The  a!r  takes  several 
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days  to  undergo  complete  absorption,  and  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  muscular  contraction  travels  far  and  wide,  bo  that 
the  characteristic  crepitation  of  "  surgical  emphysema  " 
may  be  felt  at  spots  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  original 
injection.  No  pain  whatever  is  experienced,  even  when 
comparatively  large  quantities  of  air  are  injected,  at  most 
a  sensation  of  distension,  "pins  and  needles"  or  pin 
pricks.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  at  once  diminished,  the 
skin  becoming  more  or  less  numb. 

Tne  needle  having  been  withdrawn  and  the  puncture 
sealed  by  a  drop  of  collodion,  the  rest  step  is  to  massage 
the  part.  The  subcntaueous  air  must  be  alternately  dis- 
persed and  brought  together  again,  especially  over  the 
painful  spots.  This  massage  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  procedure,  and  mutt  be  conscientiously  carried  out, 
indeed  patients  should  be  directed  to  repeat  the  process 
daily  as  long  as  any  resonance  lemains. 

The  procedure  is  applicable  to  the  relief  of  pain  due  to 
all  forms  of  neuralgia  and  neuritis.  The  only  precaution 
is  to  vary  the  quantity  of  air  injected  according  to  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  part.  For  instance,  we  may 
inject  200  01-  500  e.ern.  of  air  in  the  gluteal  region,  while 
over  the  thorax  from  10  to  30  c  em.  will  be  enouch.  In 
the  neuralgic  pain  that  follows  extensive  zona  it  is  best  to 
make  several  small  injections,  one  over  each  painful  spot. 
In  intercostal  neuralgia  one  small  Injection  behind  near 
the  vertebral  column  should  be  made,  and  another  in 
front,  about  2  in.  from  the  middle  lice. 

In  the  treatment  of  sciatica  the  injections  should  be 
made  in  the  lumbar  region,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh 
and  on  the  supero-  external  part  of  the  leg,  round  about 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  as  well  as  over  any  painful  spots  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  be 
followed  In  every  instance  by  systematic  massage. 

The  only  forms  of  neuralgia  which  I  have  not  so  far 
ventured  to  treat  by  this  method  are  those  of  the  face, 
though  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why,  in  cases  that 
prove  refractory  to  the  action  of  analgesics,  it  should  not 
be  employed.  In  this  situation,  however,  3  or  4  c.cm.  of 
air  should  suffice. 

In  no  instance  has  any  mishap  attended  this  mode  of 
treatment,  although  it  has  now  been  practised  many 
thousand  times,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be 
devoid  of  risk.  Nervous  patients,  especially  women, 
occasionally  comp'ain  of  a  feeling  of  constriction  in  the 
neck  when  the  air  finds  its  way  into  that  region,  but  the 
sensation  is  very  fugitive  and  never  amounts  to  serious 
Inconvenience. 

My  personal  experience  includes  11  cases  of  sciatica, 
several  of  them  being  severe  and  of  some  months'  stand- 
ing, and  in  only  one  case  did  the  result  fall  short  of  my 
expectation,  the  patient  being  a  highly  neurotic  elderly 
woman,  who  came  to  Aix-les-Bains  for  the  treatment  of 
arthritis  deformans  and  acute  sciatica.  Even  in  that  case 
some  relief  followed  each  injection,  five  in  all,  but  the 
pain  recurred  a  few  days  later.  I  have  often  found  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  injections,  but  never  more  than 
three  times,  except  in  the  case  just,  referred  to. 

I  have  also  treated  several  cases  of  neuritis  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  2  in  the  acute  stage,  and  very  marked 
relief,  which  was  maintained  so  long  as  the  muscles  were 
kept  at  rest,  was  afforded.  Tempted  by  the  absence  of 
pain  some  of  the  patients  resumed  the  use  of  the  arm  and 
provoked  a  return  of  the  pain,  though  in  a  milder  form 

Dr.  Anastaze,  of  Affreville,  has  kindly  placed  at  'my 
disposal  notes  of  several  cases  incorporated  in  an  essay  on 
the  subject,  which  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
derived  from  various  sources: 

Cask  i. 
Girl,  aged  18  had  suffered  from  sciatica  for  two  years  •  walk- 
ing was  almost  impossible:  the  muscles  of  the  right  thieh 
were  atrophied  Attacks  of  severe  pain  often  supervened  at 
nignt.  >,o  history  of  gonorrhoea,  malaria,  or  syphilis  She 
had  been  in  hospital  for  three  months  under  Dr.  Moreau  and 
ino.-t  autineuralgic  remedies  had  been  administered  without 
affording  relief  The  sciatic  nerve  was  then  stretched  (by 
flwflbfi)  without  any  result.  Dr.  Curtillet,  under  whose  care 
she  then  came,  decided  to  try  injectiono  of  air  by  Oordier's 
method.  Borne  2,000  c.cm.  of  air  was  injected  Into  the  gluteal 
region  on  thealtect*d  side,  and  at  once  the  patient  said  she 
felt  much  better  ;  she  passed  a  mora  comfortable  night,  and  on 
ctnt  n,  »I iQ«?  day  sl?e  was  »bl«  t°  walk.    The   improvement 
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CA8E  II. 

Young  woman,  aged  24,  who  came  in  with  symptoms  of  dry 
pleurisy.  Injections  of  air  were  made  at  both  «nds  of  the 
costal  arch— 500  c.cm. — and  the  pain,  which  had  resisted  sub- 
cutaneous Injections  of  morphine,  at  once  disappeared. 

Case  hi. 

Man,  aged  45,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Binet,  had  suffered  from 
sciatica  for  seven  years.  Could  only  walk  with  tire  greatest 
pain  and  difficulty.  Massage,  counter-irritants,  and  the 
administration  of  analgesics  having  failed  to  relieve,  Cordier's 
method  was  resorted  to.  A  first  injection  of  air  was  made  in 
1905,  not  followed  by  massage,  and  no  relief  was  experienced. 
He  returned  early  in  1906  and  injections  of  air  were  made  over 
two  of  the  painful  spots,  one  over  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
nerve,  the  other  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  The  parts 
were  then  well  massaged  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  patient 
was  at  once  relieved,  and  although  he  had  been  carried  "to  the 
hospital  he  was  able  to  walk  home.  There  has  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  Eciatica. 

Case  iv. 

Man,  aged  28,  had  been  under  treatment  for  severe  sciatica 
for  six  months  at  the  Municipal  Infirmary  without  benefit. 
One  injection  of  air  determined  immediate  relief.,  and  he  was 
able  to  return  to  his  work. 

Case  v. 

Man,  aged  39,  admitted  to  the  Civil  Hospital  under  Br. 
Vincent.  April  22nd,  1903,  with  eciatioa  on  the  left  side.  Had 
been  suffering  for  several  months  from  more  or  less  severe 
lumbar  pain.  The  pain  was  paroxysmal,  and  was  increased  by 
movement,  extending  down  into  the  leg  and  foot.  Had  been 
unable  to  leave  his  bed  for  several  weeks  previous  to  admis- 
sion. On  admission  he  could  scarcely  drag  himself  along  by 
the  aid  of  crutches,  and  was  unable  to  sit  down.  On 
April  23rd  two  litres  of  air  was  injected  En  inch  or  so  below  the 
gluteal  fold,  and  this  penetrated  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
whole  limb,  even  to  the  toes.  The  patient  complained  of  a 
slight  bnrning  pain.  Five  minutes'  massage.  The  next  day 
he  was  able  to  get  up,  and  could  walk  with  comparative  ease. 
Within  a  fortnight  the  pain  had  entirely  disappeared  without 
any  other  injection,  and  he  was  discharged  cured  on  May  7ch. 
The  patient  was  seen  some  time  later,  and  had  not  had  any 
return  of  the  6Ciatica. 

Case  vi. 

Mr.  S.,  officer  In  the  army,  aged  48,  had  been  disabled  by 
sciatica  for  two  months.  He  had  undergone  every  kind  of 
treatment  without  benefit.  He  was  quite  unable  to  walk  about 
the  house,  and  had  to  be  carried  upstairs.  A  first  injection 
of  air  was  made  by  Dr.  Coehez  in  the  gluteal  region  tabout 
half  a  litre\  followed  by  energetic  massage  to  bring  the  air 
over  the  painful  spots.  He  was  at  once  able  to  get  up,  walk, 
and  even  go  upstairs,  to  his  extreme  surprise.  The  following 
day  the  pain,  though  much  less  severe,  was  still  present,  so 
massage  was  resorted  to  daily.  A  week  later  a  second  injec- 
tion was  made  over  the  three  painful  spots,  one  in  the  gluteal 
region,  another  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  a  third 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  CBlf.  Some  1,500  c.cm.  of  air 
was  injected  in  all,  followed  by  massage.  No  immediate  im- 
provement followed,  but  three  or  four  days  later  he  was  able 
to  go  out  on  horseback.  The  injections  were  repeated  on  three 
other  occasions  at  a  week's  interval.  Five  weeks  after  the  first 
injection  he  reported  himself  as  quite  cured,  and  he  has  since 
had  no  return  of  the  affection. 

Case  vii. 
Madame  J.,  aged  42,  had  been  suffering  for  several  months 
from  severe  intercostal  neuralgia  following  an  attack  of  left 
dorsal  and  abdominal  zona.  The  pain  was  intense,  hampering 
respiration  and  preventing  sleep  No  treatment  had  done  her 
any  good.  In  May.  190S,  she  was  advised  by  Dr.  Curtillet  to 
undergo  the  treatment,  and  on  May  25th  Dr.  Coehez  made 
a  first  injection  of  air  at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  litre  being  insufflated.  This  was 
followed  by  energetic  massage  and  the  patient  said  she  felt 
much  improved.  She  passed  a  good  night,  but  after  a  day  or 
two  the  pain  recurred  though  in  a  milder  form.  A  second  in- 
jection was  made  a  fortnight  after  the  first,  this  time  in  two 
spots,  one  at  the  angle  of  the  soapula,  the  other  in  front, 
under  the  left  breast.  Half  a  litre  of  air  was  injected  in  front 
and  three-quarters  of  a  litre  behind.  Ten  minutes' massage. 
This  time  the  pain  disappeared  for  good  and  when  seen  a 
month  later  the  patient  deoiared  herself  in  perfect  health. 

Case  viii. 
Madame  Z  ,  aged  55,  addicted  to  the  use  of  ether,  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  burn  over  the  back  of  the  right  forearm. 
Cicatrization  took  a  long  time,  and.  later  on,  the  soar  became 
covered  with  a  bullous  eruption  followed  by  the  formation  of 
scabs.  At  the  same  time  she  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the 
ecar.  The  pain  became  extremely  severe,  and,  although  every 
conceivable  treatment  was  tried,  no  measure  of  refief  was 
experienced.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  try  what  the  Injec- 
tion of  air  would  do.  Au  elastic  ligature  was  -applied  above 
the  elbow  and  half  a  litre  of  air  was  injected  below  it  by 
Dr.  Coehez,  the  air  being  made  to  travel  *11  over  the  forearm 
by  massage,  more  particularly  beneath  the  scar.  A  few  hours 
later  the  pain  became  less  severe,  and  the  patient  passed  a 
better  night.    Massage  was  repeated  night  and  morning  for 
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several  days.  The  scabs  covering  the  scar  were  shed,  and  did 
not  re-form.  The  scar  itself  became  smooth  and  looked  less 
angry.  In  view  of  these  results  the  injection  of  air  was 
repeated  once  a  weok,  and  the  patient  made  steady  progress 
towards  complete  recovery.  She  described  herself  as  qaite 
well  after  two  months'  treatment. 

Case  ix. 
The  patient,  aged  44,  a  confirmed  alcoholic,  presented  sup- 
purating perforating  ulcers  oa  the  soles  of  both  feet,  associated 
with  severe  pains.  He  was  admitted  to  the  service  of  Dr. 
Saliege,  where  Dr.  Aboulker  injected  two  litres  of  air  into  the 
right  leg,  followed  by  energetic  massage.  The  ulcers  on  both 
feet  were  dressed  antieepticaliy.  The  pain  on  the  right  side 
subsided  at  once,  and  twelve  days  later  the  ulcer  on  that  side 
had  quite  healed,  the  other  ulcer  having  remained  In  the  same 
state.  Encouraged  by  this  result,  the  treatment  was  repeated 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  success  was  equally  rapid  and  well 
marked.  The  patient  was  seen  a  year  later,  and  said  he  had 
had  no  return  of  the  pain. 

These  eases  extend  the  scope  of  the  treatment,  and  the 
almost  uniform  success  that  followed  the  injections  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  employing  the  treatment  for  the 
relief  of  other  painful  manifestations  than  those  referred 
to  here. 
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A  DISCUSSION  ON 

PERNICIOUS     ANAEMIA.     AND     ALLIED 

CONDITIONS. 


OPENING     PAPER. 
By  William  Hunter,  M.D.Edin.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital ;  Senior  Assistant  Physician 

and  Lecturer  on  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

THE  SPECIFIC  INFECTIVE  NATURE  OF  ADDISON'S 
ANAEMIA:  ITS  COURSE  AND  TREATMENT. 
Introductory. 
The  officers  of  the  Section  have  given  a  wide  range  to  the 
discussion  by  the  title  they  have  selected  for  its  subject. 
By  this  title  they  have — as  I  think  wisely — left  it  quite 
open  to  those  taking  part  in  It  to  contribute  whatever 
class  of  observations — etiological,  clinical,  anatomical, 
haematological,  diagnostic,  prognostic,  or  therapeutic — 
that  may  serve  to  throw  any  light  on  the  real  "  pathos  "  of 
the  severe  disease  termed  "  pernicious  anaemia."  For  in 
truth  there  is  much  "  pathos "  connected  with  every 
aspect  of  this  remarkable  disease  ;  with  the  confusion  and 
controversy  connected  with  its  earlier  identification  and 
observation  by  English  and  German  observers  respec- 
tively— without  its  equal  in  the  history  of  any  disease; 
still  more  pathos  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  disease 
Itself — its  pathology,  its  clinical  features,  and  pernicious 
course. 

To  be  struck  down  sometimes  quite  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  health  by  a  fell  disease,  mysterious  in 
origin  ;  to  have  strength  sapped  day  by  day  by  symptoms 
that  possess,  it  is  stated,  no  distinctive  features,  but  are 
merely  the  result  of  the  anaemia ;  to  be  suddenly  restored 
to  health,  in  many  cases  in  the  most  marvellous  manner — 
so  much  so  that  the  patient  often  states  he  has  never  felt 
so  well  in  his  life  ;  and  then,  after  a  period  of  three,  six,  or 
nine  months,  to  be  again  suddenly  reduced  In  a  period  of 
a  few  weeks  to  a  condition  of  the  most  extreme  bloodless- 
ness  and  weakness  such  as  no  other  disease  displays ; 
throughout  these  remarkable  vicissitudes  to  be  deprived 


even  of  the  comforts  of  hope  by  having  your  anaemia 
termed  "  progressive  and  pernicious  "—such  represents 
some  of  the  pathos  which  must  be  taken  account  of  in  de- 
termining the  true  character  of  this  most  remarkable 
disease  and  its  relations  to  other  allied  conditions  of 
anaemia  which,  however  closely  resembling  it  in  one  or 
other  of  its  features,  differ  from  it  profoundly  In  their 
total  clinical  characterization,  especially  in  respect  of  their 
fatality.    (See  Chart  1 ) 

In  dealing  with  the  disease  such  as  is  here  outlined, 
what  avails  it  to  tell  either  yourself  or  your  patient  that, 
desperate  as  is  his  anaemia,  mysterious  as  Is  its  source,  it 
nevertheless  does  not  essentially  differ  pathologically  from 
other  simpler  forms  of  anaemia,  such  as  "  tapeworm 
anaemia,"  which  can  be  cured  in  a  few  weeks ;  that  it  is 
simply  due  to  the  malignant  direction  taken  by  his  blood 
formation,  and  to  a  reversion  of  his  blood  to  an  embryonic 
type;  that  its  chief  feature  is  a  megaloblastic  degeneration 
of  his  red  cells,  "the  discovery  of  which  In  his  blood 
often  requires  great  patience,  careful  searching  over 
several  slides  of  blood  with  the  aid  of  an  oil  immersion" 
(Ehrlich)  ? 

Such  an  explanation  is,  indeed,  a  pathological  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  adds  immeasurably  to  the  "  pathos  "  of  the 
disease.  But  by  itself  it  avails  nothing,  either  to 
the  patient  or  to  the  observer.  Even  if  true,  the 
problem  still  remains  to  explain  why,  in  his  particular 
case,  the  blood-forming  powers  of  a  man  formerly  healthy 
should  so  suddenly  aud  completely  have  gone  to  pieces  in 
the  first  instance,  why  they  should  so  marvellously 
recover  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  why  they  should 
again,  without  cause,  revert  to  their  embryonic  type. 

I  desire,  then,  to  emphasize  here,  at  the  outset,  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  connexion  with  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  the  importance  of  prognostic 
considerations  in  gauging  the  real  pathos — the  true 
pathology — of  these  anaemic  conditions.  I  am  therefore 
glad  that  the  general  title  selected  for  our  discussion  is 
wide  enough  to  include  considerations  of  Prognosis  and 
Treatment,  as  well  as  the  narrower  ones  of  Morbid 
Anatomy  or  Baematology  usually  associated  with  the  title 
of  pathology.  The  number  of  representative  workers  on 
anaemia  present  to  take  part  in  this  discussion  is  a 
guarantee  that  all  aspects  on  the  subject  will  receive 
adequate  attention : 

The  character  and  significance  of  the  bone- marrow 
changes  by  Professor  Muir,  whose  studies  are,  in  my 
judgement,  the  most  extensive  and  most  conclusive  on  the 
subject;  the  blood  changes,  by  Professor  Lorrain  Smith, 
whose  original  observations  regarding  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  blood  form  the  most  important  contribution 
regarding  the  blood  changes  during  the  past  ten  years; 
by  Dr.  Lovell  Culland  and  Dr.  Melland  regarding  the 
morphological  changes  of  the  blood,  to  which,  following 
Ehrlich  (1892),  so  many  observers  attach  a  too  exclusive 
importance;  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  regarding  the 
anaemias  of  childhood;  Professor  Ferguson  and  Dr. 
Boycott  regarding  ankylostomiasis  anaemia;  Professor 
Walker  Hall  on  general  metabolism  in  pernicious 
anaemia.  , 

The  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Addison's  Anaemia. 

I  may  best  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  discussion 
by  confining  myRelf  more  particularly  to  the  great  problem 
of  the  unity  or  plurality  of  that  condition  first  described  by 
English  observers  under  the  title  of  "  idiopathic  anaemia" 
— a  problem  which  continues  to  divide  observers  into  two 
great  and  hostile  camps.  My  own  observations  on  the 
subject  extend  over  twenty-one  years  of  work,  and  may  be 
grouped  under  two  headings:  (1)  The  character  of  the 
observations  on  which  the  conclusions  were  based,  as 
described  by  other  observers  (1388-1903);  and  (2)  the 
character  of  the  conclusions  formed,  summarized  by 
myself.  For  and  against  the  individuality  of  this 
admittedly  most  Bevere  and  fatal  of  all  forms  of  anaemia, 
I  shall  Illustrate  and  summarize  by  the  aid  of  lantern 
slides  of  the  observed  lesions,  curves  and  charts,  and 
series  of  schematic  tables. 

The  character  of  the  observations  have  been  in  suc- 
cession experimental,  anatomical,  clinical,  chemical,  dia- 
gnostic, and  finally  etiological,  bacteriological,  and 
historical.  The  pathological  observations  of  the  last 
seven  years,  regarding  the  significance  attached  to  the 
infective  lesions  subsequently  to  be  described,  are  baaed 
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upon  a  geueral  palhological  experience  extending  over 
1,000  post-mortem  examinations,  and  the  clinical 
observation  oi  some  50  cases  of  the  disease. 

The  results  have  satisfied  me  that  Addison's  anaemia  Is 
not  only  a  remaikable  form  of  anaemia,  but  a  remarkable 
specific  infective  disease  with  characteristic  etiology, 
mode  of  onset,  clinical  features,  and  course ;  and  It  should 
be  separated  off,  once  and  for  all,  from  all  other  form3  of 
anaemia  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Scheme  II). 

With  the  assistance  of  other  schematic  tables  I  trace  the 
history  of  pernicious  anaemia  from  the  early  records  of 
Addison  of  an  idiopathic  anaemia  without  discoverable 
cause,  no  distinctive  pathology,  and  without  symptoms 
other  than  those  due  to  the  anaemia  itself  (Period  I, 
1855-71) — through  the  school  of  Biermer,  when  the 
etiological  factors  were  put  down  as  poverty,  chronic 
discharges,  puerperal  conditions,  and  so  on,  in  addition  to 
all  the  ordinary  causes  of  anaemia,  with  "  predisposition  " 
as  a  support  to  any  or  all  of  these.  The  anatomical 
changes  were  stated  to  be  of  no  pathogenetic  significance 
whatever,  although  the  haemorrhages  and  the  bone- 
marrow  changes  were  noted  by  many  writers;  and  the 
symptoms  dismissed  as  having  no  special  features  and 
little  diagnostic  value  (1871-38),  so  that  the  affection 
came  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  secondary  form  liable  to 
be  superposed  upon  any  ordinary  anaemia,  if  the  factors 
producing  the  primary  disease  were  sufficiently  active  and 
powerful  (Scheme  I). 

Next  by  the  aid  of  the  schematic  table  (Schemes  II  and 
II t)  I  summarize  my  own  observations  and  conclusions 
(1885-1933),  showing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
disease  is  a  specific  entity;  that  the  primary  etiological 
factor  is  a  .'pecifu  haemolytic  infection  giving  rise  to  a 
specific  infective  glossitis,  gastritis,  and  enteritis,  with 
sepsis  of  the  alimentary  tract  as  a  potent  predisposing 
factor;  that  the  pathological  edifice  raised  upon  these 
foundations  is  special,  constant,  and  pathognomonic,  and 
comprises  lesions  in  the  g  astro-intestinal  area,  haemolysis 
occurring  in  the  pDrtal  circulation  and  evidenced  by  pig- 
ment changes  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  and  haemolytic 
changes  in  the  urine ;  changes  In  the  bone  marrow,  denot- 
ing Increased  haemogenesis ;  that  the  symptoms  are  charac- 
teristic and  can  be  arranged  in  haemolytic  and  gastro- 
intestinal groups,  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
pathological  conception  of  the  disease,  and  are  surmounted 
by  groups  of  symptom?  referable  to  toxaemia  and  anaemia 
respectively  (Scheme  III). 

I  shall  refer  to  the  confusion  of  the  Issue  which  has 
resulted  from  the  writings  of  Ehrllch  (1838  92),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  essential  changes  are  blood  changes— 
megaloblastic  degeneration—ixtd  the  disease  presents  no 
clinical  features  other  than  those  dependent  on  the 
poverty  o!  the  blood— a  haematologlcal  conception  of  the 
pathology  and  symptomatology  of  the  disease  which  ha3 
too  much  dominated  the  work  of  ob-ervers  since  1892,  and 
has  tended  greatly  to  mislead  by  drawing  attention  away 
from  the  clinical  features  and  course  of  the  disease, 
which  are  far  more  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  the 
morphological  changes  presented  by  the  blood. 

I  shall  then  demonstrate  with  the  help  of  lantern  slides 
the  changes,  naked-eje  and  microscopical,  that  accompany 
the  lesions  of  the  gastrointestinal  area,  as  shown  in  the 
tongue,  stomach  and  intestine,  comparing  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  appearances  in  similar  situations  in  cases 
of  other  forms  of  anaemia,  cancer,  and  the  like. 

Anaemia  in  General. 

The  whole  subject  of  anaemia  may  be  likened  to  a 
Sorest,  or  rather  continent  of  unknown  size :  some  of  it 
more  open,  with  little  undergrowth,  clear  overhead,  and 
easily  traversed  (simple  anaemia) ;  other  parts  of  it  much 
overgrown  with  rank  luxuriant  vegetation,  rendering 
exploration  difficult  (severe  anaemia);  and  lastly,  other 
portions  so  shrouded  by  mists  of  historical  controversy,  so 
full  of  thick  growth  and  of  hidden  pitfalls,  that  it  seems 
almost  impassible  to  penetrate  them,  or  even  find  out 
their  precise  boundaries  and  extent— where  they  begin  or 
where  they  end  (Addisonian  anaemia). 

Before  asking  you  to  enter,  to  stumble  about  In  a  mist 
of  historical  controversy,  to  get  entangled  in  thick  under- 
growth of  pathological  lesearch (the difficulties  of  "haemo- 
lysis "  or  the  pitfalls  of  'megaloblastic  degeneration"), 
and  to  be  bewildered  by  diagnostic  and  prognostic  sign- 


posts, and  always  floundering  in  deep  waters  of  etiology 
let  me  draw  jour  attention  to  some  of  the  general  land- 
marks of  the  forest,  and  pathways  selected  by  observers  to 
penetrate  it. 

At  the  one  extreme  of  these  anaemic  conditions  may  be 
placed  the  anaemia  of  haemorrhage — "traumatic  anaemia  " 
and  at  the  other  admittedly  stands  the  condition  known 
to  most  observers  as 'pernicious  anaemia" — historically 
known  to  English  observers  under  the  title  of  "Addison's 
idiopathic  anaemia,"  and  to  German  observers  as  the 
"primary,"  "essential,"  "  eryptogenetic "  form  of  "pro- 
gressive pernicious  anaemia"  (fee  Scheme  I). 

Addisonian  Anaemia. — Whatever  views  may  bo  held 
by  observers  as  to  this  a  jaemia,  all  are  agreed  that  it 
represents  without  exception  at  once  the  severest,  the 
most  fatal,  the  most  mysterious  form  of  all  blood  dis- 
eases;  and  to  prevent  any  conlusion  arisirg  as  to  the 
anaemia  I  speak  of,  I  shall  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make 
refer  to  this  as  "  Addisonian  anaemia." 

Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia — For  a  similar  reason 
I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  the  title  "  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia"  or  "  pernicious  anaemia,"  except  in  its  historical 
relation.  For  that  title  is  now  given  indiscriminately  to 
various  forms  of  anaemia  in  virtue  of  certain  featurea 
common  to  all,  but  without  any  regard  to  the  two  cha- 
racters of  "  progressiveness  or  perniciousntss  "  which 
ought  to  characterize  any  anaemia  so  called.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  it  is  given  to  "tapeworm  anaemia,"  which  has 
nothing  progressive  or  pernicious  about  it,  and  can  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  few  doses  0!  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  at  the 
other  to  Addisonian  anaemia,  which  all  observers  agree 
is  most  mysterious  in  origin  and  mo3t  pernicious  in  its 
characters,  and  generally  progressive  in  Its  course. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Anaemias. —  By  way  of  further 
clearing  the  ground,  I  shall  avoid  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
"primary"  and  "secondary,"  so  often  applied  to  two 
great  classes  of  anaemia.  For  all  forms  of  anaemia  are 
really  secondary;  and  the  term  "primary,"  even  when 
employed  clinically,  conveys  little  real  meaning  when  it 
includes  as  its  two  chief  forms  an  anaemia  so  simple  and 
easily  curable  as  chlorosis  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  severe 
and  most  fatal  as  Addisonian  anaemia  on  the  other. 

Megaloblastic  and  Normoblastic  Anaemias. — I  shall  also 
strictly  avoid  the  most  recent  classification  of  anaemia, 
Bugsested  (on  purely  haematological  grounds)  by  Ehrlich, 
1893,  namely,  into  "normoblastic"  and  "megaloblastic" 
anaemia  respectively ;  the  former  characterized  by  the 
presence  or  preponderance  of  normal  nucleated  red  cells 
(normoblasts)  and  by,  it  Is  stated,  its  simpler  character 
and  more  favourable  course  ;  the  latter  by  the  presence  of 
abnormally  largs  degenerated  nucleated  red  cells  (megalo- 
blasts),  by  tits  severer  character,  and.  it  is  stated,  by  its 
more  pernicious  course  (see  Scheme  IV). 

For  the  net  result  of  such  a  classification  is,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, to  change  the  historical  character  of  the  already 
loose  combina' ion  of  anaemias  termed  "progressive  per- 
nicious anaemia,'  and  create  an  extension  of  and  new 
criteria  for  "progressive  pernicious  anaemia"  such  as 
Biermer  never  contemplated,  and  in  his  last  words  on  the 
subjpet  (1886)  directly  repudiated.  The  etiology  of  the 
"  real  pernicious  anaemia  "  was,  he  stated,  quite  unknown. 

THE   ETIOLOBICAL   PROBLEM   OF  ADDISONIAN 
ANAEMIA. 

The  problem  which  the  disease  has  continued  to  present 
throughout  its  whole  history  was  never  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  Its  first  observer,  Dr.  Combe 
(1822),  in  the  first  case  recorded  in  any  language — one 
replete  from  beginning  to  end  with  accurate  observation  of 
etiology,  clinical  features,  and  morbid  anatomy — namely : 

A  well-marked  instance  of  a  very  peculiar  disease  which  has 
altogether  been  overlooked  by  any  English  author  with  whose' 
writings  I  am  acquainted.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  is 
the  allowable  diversity  of  opinion  on  most  medical  subjects, 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  the  following  case  (disease)  may 
be  viewed  in  dillerent  lights,  ard  receive  diligent  appella- 
tions ;  and  while  some  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this  anaemia 
as  constitutirg  a  morbid  state  nui  generis,  others  may  con- 
eider  the  defect  in  red  circulatory  mass  (so  extreme  that  every 
organ  in  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  spleen,  was 
deprived  of  its  red  blood)  as  an  accidental  and  occasional 
ciroamBtance  denoting  some  peculiar  change  in  the  assimila- 
tive powers,  the  primary  stages  of  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  detect.  Doubtful  myself  which  of  the  two  opinions  may  be 
the  most  ccrr.  ct,  I  shall  do  a  little  more  than  state  correctly  the 
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phenomena  of  the  case,  and  minutely  the  appearances  pre- 
sented on  dissection.  One  remark  only  I  may  at  present  ort'er 
— that  if  aoy  train  of  symptoms  may  be  allowed  to  constitute 
anaemia  a  "generic  diseasB,  the  following  may  be  considered 
an  example  of  it  in  its  mosc  idiopathic  form. 

No  less  definite  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  Addison. 
In  his  earliest  communications  (1349)  as  in  his  later (1855) 
there  was  from  first  to  last  no  obscurity  as  to  the  precise 
limits  of  his  knowledge,  the  relation  of  his  observations  to 
those  of  others,  or  the  exact  view  which  he  took  of  this 
anaemia.  The  chief  feature  in  this  disease  which  arrested 
his  attention  was  its  occurrence 

without  any  recognizable  cause  whatever,  apart  from  the 
other  causes  of  the  anaemic  state,  and  without  any  organio 
lesion  that  could  properly  or  reasonably  be  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  such  serious  consequences. 

Such  has  been  its  problem.  So  many  and  various  have 
been  the  answers  given  to  it,  so  involved  has  been  Its 
history  and  interpretation,  that  I  have  found  it  only  pos- 
sible to  present  the  results  clearly  to  others  by  the  accom- 
panying schemes,  showing  the  history  of  the  observation 
and  interpretation  of 

Period  1.  "  Addison's  anaemia  "  (1822-71). 

,,       2.  "  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia'' (1871-88).    (See 

Scheme  I.) 
,,       3.  The  observation  and  interpretation  of  Addison's 
anaemia  by  the  writer. 
(a)  Its  haemolytic  nature,  toxic  cause,  and  gastro- 
intestinal site,  and  clinical  features  (188e-90). 
(6)  Infective    etiology   (1890-1900).       (Schemes  II 
and  III.) 
„      4.  "Progressive  pernicious  anaemia,"  Megaloblastic 
Anaemia,    by    Ebrlich    and    various   observers 
(1888-19C0).    (Scheme  IV.) 

Period  I  (1822-71). 

The  pasition  assigned  to  this  anaemia  by  its  first 
English  observers — Combe  (1822),  Addison  (1855) — in  the 
•Srst  period  of  its  history  is  described  by  them  in  the 
following  terms : 

Etiology. 

Anaemia  In  its  most  idiopithic  form  (Combs,  1822). 

Apart  from  the  usual  causes  or  concomitants  of  the  anaemic 
state  (Addison). 

Addison's  anaemia  is  idiopathic,  primary,  essential,  without 
any  symptoms  during  life,  and  without  any  lesions  after 
death,  which  cannot  hn  explained  as  directly  due  to  the 
anaemia  (Pye-Smith,  1883). 

Pathology. 

With  regard  to  the  pathology,  such  cases  show  with  equal 
constancy  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  numerous  but  small 
Internal  haemorrhages  and  slight  passive  exudations,  but  no 
lesion,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  primary  anaemia. 

Cases  showing  changes  in  the  red  marrow  (Pepper  and 
Cohnheim)  must  be  separated  from  those  of  idiopathic 
anaemia  (Pye-Smith,  1883;. 

Symptoms. 
Without    any     symptoms    during   life    which    cannot    be 
explained  as  directly  due  to  the  anaemia  (Pye-Smith,  1883). 

Period  II  (1871-88). 
The  subordinate  position  assigned  to  it  In  the  second 
period  of  its  history  (1871-88)  in  the  clinical  and  anatomical 
group  "  characterized  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  circulatory 
afparatui,"  described  by  Blermer  under  the  title  of 
"  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia,"  and  subsequently  inter- 
preted by  Quincke  (1876),  Eichhorst  (1878),  Immermann 
<1879)  and  all  subsequent  German  observers,  especially 
Ehrlich  (1892)  and  Schaumann  (1894  and  1898).  as  not  a 
disease  at  all,  but  a  mere  group  of  symptoms  due  to  many 
causes,  is  diagrammatlcally  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing Scheme  I. 

Period  III  (1888--1900). 

A.  Writer's  Interpretation. — The  Unity  and  Specific  Infec- 
tive Haemolytic  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  position  assigned  to  Addison's  anaemia  in  the  group 
of  severe  anaemias  by  the  writer  since  1888— as  the  out- 
come oi  the  various  studies  be  has  given  to  the  subject 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years — is  represented  diagram- 
mitically  in  the  following  Scheme  II ;  and  the  character 
of  the  observations  is  represented  and  detailed  In  the 
following  Scheme  III. 

The  result  is  to  satisfy  him  that  Addison's  anaemia  is 
in  truth  a  very  remarkable  disease,  of  a  specific  infective 
haemolytic  nature,  in  which  both  clinical  observations  and 
necropsy  reveal  definite  haemolytic  and  infective  pro- 
cesses as  a  constant  featura  of  the  disease,  and  In  which  a 


very  definite  series  of  points  can  be  got  out  of  the  history 
throwing  light  on  the  mode  of  origiu  of  the  digf  ase,  and 
the  source  of  the  infection  in  the  alimentary  tract  and 
of  the  lesions  of  the  tongue,  stomach,  and  intestine  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  glossitic,  gastric,  and  intestinal  infective  lesions 
which,  either  singly  or  associated,  are  connected  with  the 
disease  are  demonstrated  in  the  series  of  specimens  which 
I  have  in  the  museum  and  in  the  series  of  lantern  slides 
which  I  now  throw  on  the  screen. 

B.  Ehrlich's  Interpretation. —  The  Plurality  and  Myelo- 
genous origin  of  Addison's  anaemia  and  of  other  formi  of 
anaemia  v.hich  he  terms  "  m'galoblastic  anaemias." — During 
the  same  period  the  position  assigned  to  Addison's 
anaemia  by  Ehrlich  (1892),  Schaumann  (1894,  1898), 
Grawitz  (1896  and  1901),  many  English  (Stockman.,  1895 ; 
Galland,  19C0)  and  American  observers,  is  an  even  more 
subordinate  one  .than  that  given  to  it  by  the  first  German 
observers  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia.  This 
position  is  shown  in  Scheme  IV. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  they  term  the  primary,  essen- 
tial, cryptogenetic  form  of  "progressive  pernicious 
anaemia"  is  relegated  by  them  to  a  subordinate  position; 
and  the  degree  of  information  possessed  regarding  it  as 
the  outcome  of  the  extensive  haematological  observations 
of  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  which  Ehrlich,  German 
observers,  and  most  English  and  American  observers 
attach  special  Importance,  is  thus  described  in  Ehrlich  and 
Lazarus's  work  (1899) : 

The  form  of  anaemia  in  which  not  a  single  point  can  be  got 
out  of  the  history  to  throw  any  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
disease — in  which  both  clinical  observation  and  necropsy  fail 
to  reveal  any  changes  In  the  organs  to  which  this  severe 
disease  can  be  referred. 

The  Writer's  Ikterpretation. 
Explanation  of  Scheme  II. 

Infective  factors  play  a  great  part  in  the  production  of 
anaemia,  both  in  aggravating  the  effects  arising  from 
other  causes,  and  still  more  in  producing  independent 
effects.  Acute  general  infections,  such  as  those  of  fevers, 
or  chronic  infective  conditions  such  as  tuberculosis,  all 
produce  anaemia  of  varying  degrees ;  but  the  infections 
here  bad  in  view  are  more  especially  those  connected 
with  the  gastro- intestinal  tract. 

The  infective  factors  operating  within  this  tract  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  :  (a)  Putrefactive,  (b)  septic, 
(c)  specific. 

A.  Putrefactive  Infection. — Under  this  title  may  be 
included  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  those 
organisms  responsible  for  the  putrefactive  and  fermenta- 
tive changes  which  normally  oc:ur  within  the  intestinal 
tract.  This  includes  especially  the  Bacillus  coli,  and,  in 
the  case  of  children  more  parricularly,  the  Bacillus  lactis 
aerogenes.  The  Intestinal  disturbances  in  children,  so 
commonly  associated  with  the  varying  degrees  o! 
anaemia,  are  in  many  cases  associated  with,  and 
probably  due  to,  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
these  two  classes  of  organisms,  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  Intestine  but  also  in  the  stomach,  sometimes 
almost  in  pare  culture,  still  more  ab""J~.ntly  in  the 
duodenum,  and  still  more  enormously  in  the  ileum. 

In  the  case  of  adults  the  effects  of  putrefactive  change 
in  the  production  of  anaemia  are  most  commonly  seen  in 
connexion  with  constipation.  The  anaemia  is  of  the 
chlorotic  type  ;  its  chief  feature  is  insufficiency  of 
haemoglobin. 

B.  Septia  Infection.— The  term  "septic"  here  employed 
is  confined  for  convenience  to  the  two  chief  pyogenic 
infections,  staphylococcus  and  streptococcus.  By  far  the 
most  Important  of  these  is  the  streptococcal  infection. 

1.  As  a  cause  of  "  oral  sepsis,"  "  septic  gastritis,"  and 
"septic  enteritis."  The  importance  of  septic  infection  as 
a  great  factor  in  the  production  of  anaemia  of  every  degree 
of  severity  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasised.  Its  im- 
portance arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  commonly  over- 
looked, especially  in  connexion  with  neglected  septic 
lesions  in  the  mouth  ("  oral  sepsis  ").  As  the  writer  has 
shown,  this  sepsis  and  Its  effects  are  not  confined  to  the 
mouth,  but  extend  to  the  stomach  ("  septic  gastritis  "),  to 
the  intestine  ("septic  enteritis"),  and  to  the  colon  ("septic 
colitis"). 

In  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  Intestine,  the  effects  are 
mainly  functional,  and  arise  from  varying  degrees  of 
catarrh.    When  severe  and  long-lasting,  they  may  lead  to 
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deeper-seated    changes    in    the   mucosa;    for   example, 
subacute  and  chronic  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  colitis. 

2.  As  a  cause  of  "  Septic  Anaemia."  The  effects  of  "  oral 
sepsis  "  are,  however,  much  more  severe  and  widespread, 
and  affect  the  blood  directly;  for  the  sepsis  connected 
with  foul  gingivitis,  especially  when  associated  with 
deposits  of  tartar,  and  suppurative  iaflammation  round 
necrosed  roots,  is  a  sepsis  in  direct  contact  with  open 
wounds,  the  absorption  from  which  must  be  considerable; 
although  it  may  be  slight  in  amount  at  any  one  time,  its 


accumulative  effect  upon  the  blood,  over  many  years, 
must  be  great. 

So  important  are  these  effects  that  the  writer  has  been 
led  to  designate  by  the  special  name  of  "septic  anaemia" 
the  form  of  bloodlessness  arising  from  this  cause. 

In  its  slighter  manifestations  this  anaemia  Is  exceed- 
ingly common  as  a  factor  aggravating  other  forms,  and  if 
It  be  present  its  oversight  givts  to  many  apparently  simple 
anaemias  their  unusual  severity  and  their  apparent 
intractability  to  ordinary  measures  of  treatment.    In  its 
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clinical  picture  presented  by  the  disease  shows  no  special  features:  these  are  only 
results  nf  the  an.t-inia  and  can  therefore  be  Diet  with  in  other  forms  of  aiucmia.  Ihe  disease  can- 
not be  diagnosed  from  the  clinical  features  alone."    (Ekhliorst,  ISTs) 

CLINICAL  FEATURES. 


"  A  nattmiaal  changes  : 
an.uma.  ihe  diagnosis  cai 
Only  one  form  of  the  dis< 
spherical  rod  corpuscle: 


PATHOLOGY, 
none  of  these  are  peculiar  to  the  <Iw\;»\  they  ara.mei 

1  only  be  made  on  a  combination  of  the  clinical  and  i  a;  . 
sase  can  be  recognised   during  life,  namely,  that  in  which  cci:- 
■e  constantly  found  in  the  blood  ;  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  red  cor- 
puscles, atrophied  and  arrested  in  development.      This  form  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  traceable 
to  disease  of  the  blood-forming  apparatus.      All  other  changes  in  the  red  corpuscles  described  by 
observers — variations  in  size  and  shape,  amoeboid  movements.  .,  •■  results  of  anaemia 

in  general,  not  of  this  particular  form  of  ansemiaL    The  proof,  that  certain  forms- of  the  disease  may 
depend  primarily  upon  disease  of  the  bone  marrow,  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  since    he  can  regard 
-  s  (which  a"ter  all  «re  no*  ci'isf'.txO  as  results  of  !):■  .  .similarly, 

there  is  no  sufficient  proof,  that  one  particular  form  of  the  disease  may  an^e  pi 
disturbances.''    (EichJiont,  1S7S.) 

"Pigment  Changes,  neither  constant  nor  pathognomonic."    (QuineJ.e,  I  ..-:-.) 

'*Ko  pathogenetic  significance  whatever."    (Mitllcr,  1677.    Eichhorst,  18*Si) 


ALL  ORDINARY  CAUSES  OF  ANSMIA. 


I 


-    •'-. 


Atrophy  and  fl.i 
Fern  . 

. 

I.itte;.    IS87. 
SehHm 
Hairy  £ 

-. 

Ulcer. 
1882. 

:  ■ 

Canctr. 

- 


(j/uic/  Writers.) 

nckf,  1876-18S0. 

1877. 
37a 

OjUfl'nJ,   1SS1. 


SfS 
Lramwell,  1S77. 


Haemorrhages. 
'     J 


(Protection  placed  around  .:  '. 


(FiflB} 1  ',7.     r  t-    ■:■•'■:■  ISTiaud  1883. 


Trout- 
1860. 


Bone  Marrow  Changes. 

Pepper,  1875, 
■■,  1-  il. 
Cchniteim,  1S70. 

Bad  Surroundings. 
ETIOLOGY. 


\        .' 

(Mani   observer^) 
Gastric  Friii.  1 

:,  1SS7. 


Al-rre    causes    insnllicient. 
■' 
1         essary    to 

1    Addison's  Anaupia(// «,■.:. 


'PROGRESSIVE   PKRNICIOUS   ANiEMIA."     (Bies^K, 


"  A  spontaneous  origin  without  dear  etiology  is  th--' exception."  (/former.) 
"The  result  of  tl*e  pr- -  e:va'fio:;-  (<>n  U  rases)  serves   W 

confinn  the  view  expressed    in    my  forn  ■  pemia,   like 

autemla  generally,    id  the    uoduct  of  vi  >  rl  id    processes   and 

nrpiesrtjits  the  highest  form  of  ameinia.     I.:  -  appears  w  iii>-  to 

be  110  gqottud.  whatever  for  separating  peri  from-cthei  forms  of 

:     (18T7,     p.      17). 

i  ,y  a  clinical  picture1."    (Oni»ch:.) 

"Thecltiefmen-.it   Bi  doable  service  he 

lias  rendered    is  that  it  brought  t  roup  and  under 

one  title  a  numb 

T.-risti'-  foal  w  -  ■-  in  '■■  rmmon  (1878)  p.  31) 
Warmer's  statement,  ■  J   , 

■•  ['V.  .   , 

poemcious  aii'-Liir;i  to  be  distinguished,  as  there  are  I 

absolutely  necessary  thai  we  Rhoul 

B    .    iei    ..-.     ■ 
to  the  subject*"  (liSTs,  p.  31).     (i£i>Jihcrst.) 


"It  is  n  tart  Dial  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  attacks  especially  poor. 
overworked  people.     I  have  not  fouad  a  case  in   the  literature  where  lae 

disease  ha>  aiiael  -I  a  pei>..u  iivins  ::i  good  eircora  stances  of  life  (1878,  p.  ""1. 
.    .    .    One  has  to  distinguish  between  primary,  essential,  idiopathic  forms 
.ieuteropathie  and  symptomatic  lonus  (.the: 
L  . 

■■  hi  ill.'  'hi.  ',■:  ;.  t'.-iiTii!.-  : -  '  1  .•.■■■  ■■■■■    Mspropoti    m  between  the  causes  and 
|  j     .     ,     .in  short,  OStttOfl  is  essential  to  the  d 

rneiii  i.l  Ihe  disease  (lSl'U.      ...  ,  "  I  WCioUS  ana-Jiua 

can  be  pro  lu.-.i  M  

,  I    '     factoi  !'  s),    deficient    food 

(]  .,'.    i  ■    ,   coffee)  are   the  cause.      Sum  ;h  ,-   during 

,,'iV    .vji.-i-ial     f..i]i|>lic:(ti.iN 

furred      s ttin  ■  ■  I 

ad     -,-?.,  ohr  mic  ulcers  of  the  leg-_-ace  causes.     AN"  -  ^c.-ptiouaUy  ttt 

e:tn    ileveii-i.    ;iih-  "   ■  ■  ■ 

!-;:)     GastiilU  K  '■  ,:    -  I 

1S77)." 
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severer  forms  it  can  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  anaemia 
equalling  that  of  pernicious  Addisonian  anaemia,  and 
hitherto  generally  grouped  with  it.  It  is,  however, 
sharply  distinguishable  from  pernicious  Addisonian 
anaemia  by  its  pathological,  haematological,  and  clini- 
cal features,  and  is  essentially  due  to  deficiency  of  blood 


and  Intestine  which  favours  the  contraction  of  the  specific 
(haemolytie)  infection  responsible  far  the  disease,  and 
which  favours  its  continuance  after  its  contraction.  The 
typical  mode  of  development  of  this  disease  is  an  ante- 
cedent history  of  oral,  gastric,  or  intestinal  trouble 
associated  with  sepsis  for  some  years  previous  to    the 
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formation  usual  in  the  chlorotic  type.     (See  Lancet,  1903, 
and  British  Medical  Journal,  1905.) 

3.  In  relation  to  Addisonian  anaemia,  septic  infection 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  this 
disease,  although,  hoicecer  lerere  it  may  be,  it  is  unable  cf 
itself  to  produce  it.  It  is,  however,  a  potent  antecedent 
condition  creating  the  unhealthy  condition  in  the  stomach 


onset  of  the  disease,  and  with  or  without  any  special  sign 
of  non-naemolytic  septic  anaemia.  This  is  more  or  less 
suddenly  followed  by  a  rapidly-developing  and  haemolytie 
anaemia  (with  lemon  colour,  sometimes  by  jaundice)  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  any  symptoms  or 
lesions  connected  with  the  alimentary  tract. 
C.  Specific    Infections. — In    addition    to   the    foregoing 
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factors,  specific  infections  are  from  time  to  time  present 
In  the  intestinal  tract,  which  either  alone  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  aided  by  the  above-mentioned  in- 
fective factors,  powerfully  affect  the  blood  and  produce 
anaemia  of  varying  degree.  The  most  severe  form  of 
anaemia — '.hat  is,  Addisonian  anaemia — owes  its  origin 
to  such  a  special  infection. 

In  a  proportion  of  cases— as  large  as  20  to  25  per  cent. — 
the  contraction  of  its  haemolytic  infection  can  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  severe  drain  poisons. 

Types  of  Anaemia. 

After  the  foregoing    consideration   of   the    etiological 

factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  anaemia,  the  types 

may  conveniently  be  considered  in  connexion  with  three 

forms  of  anaemia,  representing  the  chief  types  met  with : 

1.  Chlorosis— often  termed  a  primary  form  of  anaemia,  but 
in  reality  secondary— the  purest  form  of  all  anaemia,  owing  its 
origin  to  the  operation  of  a  number  of  factors,  slight  in  them- 
selves, but  of  a  non  infective  character. 

2.  "Septic  Anaemia"— a  form  of  anaemia  hitherto  not  suflB- 
ciently  recognized,  but  recently  differentiated  by  the  writer, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  existence  of  sepsis  in  connexion  with 
the  oral,  gastric,  and  intestinal  tract— one  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  anaemia,  frequently  complicating  and  greatly  intensi- 
fying all  other  forms,  sometimesso  intense  that  it  itseirconsti- 
tutes  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  anaemia,  resembling  in  its 
intensity  the  severest  of  all— Addison's  anaamia^and  hitherto 
generally  grouped  with  this  form  of  anaemia,  but  differing 
from  it  in  its  pathology,  in  the  character  of  its  blood  changes, 
and  in  its  prognosis. 

3.  Addison's  Anaemia—"  Pernicious  Infective  Anaemia  "— 
a  chronic  infective  disease  of  infective  origin  of  specific 
nature,  ia  which  sepsis  is  a  most  important  antecedent  and 
concomitant  factor,  but  has  grafted  on  to  it  an  intense 
haemolysis,  which  marks  it  off  sharply  from  septio  anaemia  ; 
characterized  throughout  by  a  mode  of  onset,  a  characteristic 
group  of  clinical  features,  a  clinical  course,  and  a  prognosis 
(resistance  to  treatment)  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  septic 
anaemia. 

The  Writer's  Conclusions. 
Infective  Nature. 

Not  merely  a  special  form  of  anaemia,  but  a  definite 
specific,  haemolytic,  infective  disease,  localized  to  the 
alimentary  tract— with  characteristic  mode  of  onset, 
clinical  features  and  course,  haemolytic  and  infective 
lesions. 

Symptoms. 

So  far  fram  the  anaemia,  being  the  sole  feature  of  the 
disease  and  the  cause  of  all  its  symptoms,  there  are  at 
least  three  other  groups,  haemolytic,  g  astro-intestinal,  and 
toxic— no  less  striking  and  characteristic,  and  far  more 
instructive  than  the  actual  anaemia— caused  not  by  the 
anaemia  itself  but  by  the  Infective  agencies  underlying 
the  disease. 

In  my  experience  they  are  to  be  found  In  combination 
in  every  case  of  Addisonian  anaemia;  they  are  all  related 
to  one  another,  although  sometimes  one  or  other  may  be 
specially  prominent ;  and  they  have  one  marked  feature 
in  common,  namely  periodicity— \he  same  feature  which, 
as  already  seen,  characterizes  the  activity  of  the  local 
lesions  presented  by  the  tongue.  (Stomach  and  intestine.) 

Etiology. 

The  conclusion  come  to  by  Biermer  so  largely  accepted 
by  nearly  all  later  observers— namely,  that  all  ordinary 
causes  of  anaemia  are  potential  causes  of  this  disease, 
if  only  they  are  severe  enough— has,  in  my  experience  of 
the  disease,  neither  clinical  nor  pathological  basis. 
(1)  The  disease  cannot,  in  my  experience,  be  produced  by 
ordinary  anaemia-producing  factors,  not  even  by  sepsis, 
however  severe,  and  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  successfully 
excluded,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  by  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  groups  of  symptoms  and  pigment 
changes  I  have  described.  (2)  According  to  my  observa- 
tions, not  one  of  the  many  causes  above  described  are 
capable,  however  severe,  singly  or  collectively,  of  producing 
the  whole  features  and  lesions  of  Addison's  anaemia. 
Consequently  not  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  the  real 
cause  of  that  anaemia.  The  great  majority  of  these 
so-called  "  causes  "  are  really  symptoms  and  effects  of  the 
infective  processes  underlying  the  disease.  The  etiological 
superstructure  built  upon  Biermer's  foundation  repre- 
sented in  the  following  schemes  (Schemes  I  and  IV)  must 
therefore  be  removed. 

My  endeavour  has  been  to  expose  more  and  more  the 


bed-rock  of   haemolysis  underlying    Addison's  anaemia 
(1888  1900). 

The  result  has  been  not  only  to  expose  this  but  to  reveal 
two  sets  of  infective  factors,  (1)  a  specific  (haemolytic) 
infection  whose  site  and  lesions  (the  tongue,  stomach,  and 
intestine),  approximate  time  of  contraction,  and  probable 
source  I  have,  I  think,  been  able  to  lay  partly  bare ;  and 
(2)  while  doing  this  to  lay  completely  bare  a  great  stratum 
of  septic  infection  traversing  the  foundations  of  Addison's 
anaemia  and  forming  to  a  large  extent  the  foundation 
of  those  forms  of  severe  anaemia  ('  Septic  Anaemia,") 
which  often  clinically  resemble  Addison's  anaemia  (see 
Scheme  II). 

Mcde  of  Origin. 

A  history  of  antecedent  oral,  gastric,  or  intestinal 
trouble,  associated  with  sepsis,  extending  usually  over 
many  years,  more  or  less  suddenly  followed  by  a  rapidly- 
developiDg  anaemia  marked  by  haemolysis  (lemon  colour  or 
jaundice)— such  is,  in  my  experience,  the  typical  mode  oJ 
development  of  Addison's  anaemia. 

It  is  this  history  that  leads  me  to  Inquire  minutely  into 
the  character  oi  the  tongue  and  gastric  symptoms  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  illness. 

A  history  of  "  sore  tongue  "  (infective  glossitis)  coin- 
cides approximately  with  the  onset  of  the  severe  anaemia 
and  its  accompanying  haemolysis,  so  that  in  some  cases 
with  a  clear  history  the  patient  can  date  the  onset  of  his 
disease  from  a  particular  month  when  this  glossitis  was 
first  noted.  The  source  of  this  haemolytic  and  glossitic 
affection  which  thus,  comparatively  speaking,  suddenly 
comes  on  is  connected,  when  the  history  can  be  clearly 
obtained  (25  per  cent,  of  cases),  with  an  exposure  to  drain 
poisons.  The  haemolytic  infection  once  taken  root  in  the 
mucosa  and  substance  of  the  tongue,  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  some  oases  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract,  is  extraordinarily  persistent,  healing  up  in 
one  part  for  a  time,  then  spreading  to  another.  These 
variations  in  activity  (as  often  seen  during  life  in  the 
tongue)  are  attended  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  features 
of  the  disease — namely,  anaemia,  haemolytic  changes  (in 
the  urine),  glossitic,  gastric,  or  intestinal  symptoms,  and 
toxic  (febrile  and  nervous)  disturbances. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  place  this  anaemia 
among  the  group  of  Infective  Diseases  as  firmly  and  securely 
as  the  pathological  lesions,  clinical  features,  and  clinical 
course  of  scarlet  fever  place  it  amongst  recognized  infec- 
tive diseases  ;  or  the  features  and  clinical  course  of  typhoid 
fever  (even  prior  to  the  actual  discovery  of  its  bacillus), 
separated  it  from  other  apparently  allied  fevers  such  as 
typhus,  and  placed  it  in  the  group  of  specific  Infective 
disease. 

The  labour  given  to  the  study  has  during  the  past- 
twenty  years  not  only  been  repaid  by  the  variety  of  pro- 
blems successively  presented — it  has  had  an  important- 
practical  outcome,  the  benefits  of  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  particular  condition.  For  as  the  direct 
outcome  of  my  study  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  I 
have  been  led  to  recognize  and  attach  an  entirely  fresh 
significance  and  importance  to  one  of  the  commonest  and 
most  overlooked  forms  of  infection  in  the  body — that 
which  I  have  entitled  "  Oral  Sepsis  "  ;  and  to  bring  this  Into 
etiological  relation  not  only  witli  this  and  other  severe 
forms  of  anaemia,  but  with  a  wide  range  of  septic  infec- 
tions met  with  in  medicine,  conditions  which  I  have 
designated  "  Medical  Sepsis." 

The  daily  experience  of  many — both  patients  and  doctors 
— and  the  lit  rature  of  the  last  seven  years  show  the 
enormous  practical  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
this  "direct  sequel  and  outcome"  (as  one  observer  has 
rightly  termed  them — Grawitz,  1901)  of  the  experimental 
Investigations  which  I  have  undertaken  In  connexion  with 
this  disease. 

My  experience  satisfies  me  that  this  outcome  cuts  as 
deeply  into  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  severest 
forms  of  anaemia  and  medical  sepsis  as  the  adoption  of 
antisepsis  has  cut  deeply  into  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  surgical  sepsis ;  that,  irrespective  of  any  con- 
troversy which  it  has  created,  it  is  destined  to  influence 
conception  and  practice  with  regard  to  blood  diseases, 
and  medical  sepsis  as  profoundly  as  the  aseertion 
of  "  pythogenic  origin"  of  typhoid  fever  by  Murehison 
first— long  prior  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  typhoid  bacillus — 
determined  our  measures  for  the  prevention  of  all  sorts  of 
other  infections  communicable  through  drain  sources. 
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SPECIFIC   INPEGTTVE    (HEMOLYTIC)    DISEASE."      (H 
EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEME  III. 


Pigment  Changes.  —  Constant  and  pathognomonic  —  of 
great  pathogenetic  significance— denoting  haemolysis  as  a 
constant  and  special  feature  of  this  anaemia,  produced  by 
toxic  agents  absorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  The 
bone-marrow  changes  denote  exoesslve  regenerative  activity, 
secondary  to  the  haemolysis  of  the  disease. — (Hunter,  1888  ) 

Dr.  Hunter's  observations  dispel  some  illusions.  They 
demonstrate  that,  strictly  speaking,  pernicious  anaemia  has  a 
place  apart  from  secondary  anaemias  due  to  wasting 
diseases,  repeated  blood  loss,  or  disease  of  the  organs  of  nutri- 
tion. When  in  seen  cases  the  anaemia  becomes,  as  we  were 
wont  to  say.  "  p=rnieioos,"  this  is  not,  according  to  his  view, 
by  any  norma!  sequence  of  sr-ents,  but  by  the  intervention  of 


a  new  factor— the  supervention  of  a  malignant  process  of 
blood  destruction  which  accelerates  the  fatal  issue.  In  5  apport 
of  his  contentions  Dr.  Hunter  details  the  results  of  many 
experiments  upon  the  effects  of  haemolytic  agents.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly he  has  succeeded  in  making  out  a  very  strong  case  for 
his  view,  which,  more  than  any  other  yet  advanced,  wocM 
seem  to  harmonize  best  with  the  clinical  facts  of  this  remark- 
able malady.— (Editorial  article,  Lancet,  1888.) 

In  my  opinion  these  observations  (now  recorded)  bear  out 
strongly  the  views,  and  strongly  support  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  Hunter's  recant  studies  regarding  the  haemolytic 
nature  of  the  disease.  To  my  niirrd  these  stadias  have  very 
definitely  Etiriwo  ttari  'ures  of  pernicious 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SCHEME  III.— Continued. 


anaemia  are  excessive  destruction  of  blocd  corpuscles,  the 
seat  of  the  disintegration  being  the  portal  system,  more 
especially  that  contained  within  the  liver  and  spleen,  the 
process  seemirjg  to  commence  by  a  liberation  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  spleen  which  is  carried  to  the  liver  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  marrow  changes  aro  secondary  to  the  disease,  with  a 
reversion  to  the  embryonic  type. — (Dr.  Mott,  1889.) 

Dr.  Hunter's  clinical,  chemical,  pathological,  and  experi- 
mental investigations,  carried  on  over  a  series  of  years,  have 
added  more  to  our  knowledge  on  the  Bubject  than  those  of  any 
individual  worker  since  Bichhorst's  valuable  treatise  of  1878. 
—(Dr.  (Sir)  Stephen  Mackenzie,  1891.) 

For  coherence  and  reasonableness  of  dojtrine,  there  has 
been  no  more  satisfactory  exposition  than  that  given  by  Dr. 
William  Hunter  in  his  numerous  essays  upon  this  disease  in 

Particular  and  upon  the  subject  of  blood  destruction  In  general. 
t  cannot  be  doubted  tha4  his  contention  for  the  specificity  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  as  a  disorder  consisting  in  haemolysis, 
so  far  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena.  It 
has  further  enabled  us  to  eliminate  from  the  categcry  of  per- 
nicious anaemia  many  anaemias  which  are  strictly  secondary, 
closely  as  they  may  simulate  the  primary  disease  in  clinical 
features,  blood  changes,  and  visceral  lesions.  Nor  is  it 
warrantable  to  include  within  the  class  such  cases  as  those 
of  fatally  progressive  anaemia,  associated  with  the  presence  of 
intestinal  parasites,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  depend 
on  the  same  kind  of  haemolysis  that  underlies  the  primary 
malady.— (Dr.  Sidney  Coupland,  1898.) 

Whether  or  not  pernicious  anaemia  is  a  distinct  patho- 
logical entity  is  still  a  much  disputed  question.  Henry  (1887, 
also  1889)  takeB  the  ground  that  it  is  the  final  stage  of  several 
forms  of  symptomatic  anaemia  and  of  chlorosis,  a  view  similar 
to  that  held  by  Quincke,  Osier,  Elchborst,  and  Coupland. 
Hunter  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  more  recent  supporters 
of  the  independence  of  the  disease,  and  has  done  much  to 
establish  these  views.  He  shows  very  conclusively  that  such 
conditions  as  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  atrophy  of  the 
gastrio  mucous  membrane,  and  malignant  disease,  to  all  of 
which  the  disease  has  been  aecribf  d,  are  repeatedly  met  with 
in  cases  presenting  none  of  the  appearances  of  pernicious 
anaemia ;  and,  conversely,  that  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia 
are  repeatedly  seen  in  which  no  such  changes  are  to  be  found. 
These  facts  in  connexion  with  the  clinical  symptoms,  but 
especially  with  the  characteristic  conditions  of  the  blood 
during  life,  and  the  equally  pathognomonic  change  in  the 
liver  after  death,  justify  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  an 
independent  one,  due  to  some  cause  not  operating  on  other 
forms  of  anaemia.  The  nature  of  this  cause  is  a  subject  still 
very  obscure. — (Dr.  Crozier  Griffith,  1890.) 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  ju3t  conclusion  to  regard  pernicious 
anaemia  as  a  truly  independent  affection — probably  due  to 
the  entrance  into  the  portal  circulation  from  the  intestine  of 
some  certain  haemolytic  agent — the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  that  it  is  possibly  of  the  nature  of  a  ptomaine. — 
(Dr.  Griffith,  1891.) 

Dr.  Hunter  is  confirmed  in  his  observations  by  the  writers 
whoso  analyses  he  quotes,  and  also  by  others  who  have  since 
found  a  great  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver.  .  .  .  The 
important  stride  recently  made  is,  then,  that  we  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  great  increase  of  iron  in  the  liver  in 
pernicious  anaemia,  and  that  this  is  very  probably  due  to  the 
fact  of  increased  destruction  of  haemoglobin  (red  corpuscles) 
somewhere  in  the  portal  system  or  its  annexa.  We  have  thus 
learnt  the  probable  seat  of  the  disease.  ...  In  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  origin  of  the  blood  destruction  is  in  the 
stomaoh  and  intestines,  the  frequency  of  gastro-lntestinal 
symptoms  is  urged  by  him  (1890).  ...  To  see  if  any 
support  can  be  lent  to  this  view  from  the  presence  of  snch 
symptoms  during  life,  I  havo  carefully  collected  (1890)  all  the 
reports  of  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital  since  the  time  of  Addison. 
.  .  .  An  analysis  of  these  eases  (29  in  number),  showing 
that  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  very  common  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  to  a  certain  extent  supports  the  view  that  the  seat  of 
the  blood  destruction  is  in  the  wall  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.— (Dr.  Hale  White,  1890.) 

Dr.  Hunter  has,  by  a  series  of  very  interesting  investiga- 
tions, made  it  probable  that  in  the  cases  observed  by  bim  we 
are  dealing  with  a  chronit  autointoxication.  He  believes 
that  the  absorbed  toxins  lead  to  a  destruction  of  blood  and 
deposition  of  iron  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  this  observation 
of  Hunter  has  since  been  confirmed  by  others. — (Professor 
Ewald,  1895.) 

Bone-Marrow  Changes.— The  condition  of  the  bone  marrow 
even  taken  alone,  would  Indicate  an  increased  regenerative 
activity.  .  .  .  Moreover,  if  we  examine  the  condition  of  the 


liver,  we  find  it  is  exactly  in  the  case  In  which  the  liver 
contains  most  pigment  that  the  bone-marrow  chaDges  are 
most  advanced,  and  the  disease  has  run  the  most  prolonged 
course. 

Taking  all  the  facts,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  these 
five  eases  form  a  group  of  examples  of  the  same  disease,  and 
that  in  ali  the  changes  In  the  marrow  are  of  similar  nature, 
and  secondary  to  the  disease.  .  .  .  It  would  appear  that 
when  the  increased  demand  has  lasted  for  some  time  there 
is  a  return  to  a  sort  of  embryonic  condition  in  which 
nucleated  rf  d  corpuscles  of  larger  size  are  formed  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  formed  in  such  numbers  or  of  such 
size  that  they  do  not  lose  their  nucleus  in  the  normai 
manner,  which  undergoes  degeneration  (megaloblastic 
degeneration).  The  reversion  is  not  a  primary  paiholrgicaB 
condition,  but  a  process  compensatory  to  the  long  continued 
dialn.  (Professor  Mulr,  1894- )  These  changes  are  chiefly  of 
the  nature  of  degenerations,  and  are  to  be  referred  principally 
to  direct  toxic  action,  and  they  can  be  produced  experimen  sally 
by  the  injection  cf  micro-organisms,  especially  pure  cultures 
of  staphylococcus.— (lluir,  1901.) 


Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  other  explanation  for  the  megalo- 
blastic transformation  of  the  bone-marrow  than  the  presence 
of  some  toxic  substance,  we  will  assume  the  cause  of  the 
megaloblastic  reaction  to  be  the  formation  of  toxins  which 
have  the  capability  of  Influencing  the  marrow  in  a  specific 
manner. — (Lazarus,  1899.) 


To  the  mind  of  the  writer  this  latter  theory  approaches  most 
closely  the  true  solution  of  the  question  of  pathogenesis. 
namely,  that  of  the  absorption  of  a  toxic  substance,  probably 
of  intestinal  origin,  which  acts  on  the  circulating  blood,  pro- 
ducing haemolysis,  and  tbrouah  the  circulation  also  on  the 
marroiD,  resulting  in  a  faulty  hyperplasia.  That  this  toxin 
is  a  result  of  gastro-intestinal  infection,  as  suggested  by 
Hunter,  scms  not  improbable.  There  are  other  evidences  of 
a  toxic  substance  circulating  In  the  blood — notably  the  sym- 
metrical lesions  found  at  times  in  the  spinal  cord — which 
practically  ali  investigators  agree  are  the  result  of  a  toxin,  and! 
not  of  the  anaemia  per  se,  as  they  are  not  found  in  even  the 
severest  types  of  secondary  anaemia.  With  a  circulating  toxin 
—for  example,  ricin — there  is  destruction  not  only  cf  red  cells  in 
the  circulation,  but  also  of  some  at  least  in  the  marrow.  The 
marrow  responds  in  this  emergency  with  nucleated  red  cells  of 
normoblastic  or  megaloblastic  type,  depending  noon  the  extent 
of  the  destruction.— (Bunting,  U.S.A.,  1905,  and"  August  10th. 
1907.) 


Conclusion. — Pernicious  anaemia  is  essentially  a  haemolylic 
disease,  the  haemolysis  being  due  to  some  as  yet  unknown 
poison  comparable  in  its  effects  upon  the  blood  aud  blocd 
organs  to  the  action  of  toluylenediamin — whether  autointoxi- 
cation remains  to  be  determined. — (Warthin,  U.S.A.,  1902.) 


Pernicious  Anat.mia. — Evidence  Is  accumulating  In  favom- 
of  Hunter's  view  that  pernicious  anaemia  is  due  to  excessive 
blood  destruction  produced  by  toxic  substances  absorbed 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.—  (Cabot,  U.S.A.,  1903  ) 


Dr.  Hunter  has  arrived  at  very  definite  and  clear 
conclusions  regarding  the  real  nature  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  .  .  .  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  text  of 
his  paper  for  his  close  and  searching  criticism  of  recent 
literature,  on  pernicious  anaemia,  merely  remarking  that  the 
criticism  appears  to  us  to  be  sound.  .  .  .  The  great  advance 
made  mainly  by  Dr.  Hunter's  investigations  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  revealing  the  true  nature  of  Addison's 
"  idiopathic  "  anaemia.  By  his  researches  on  haemolysis  and 
his  observations  on  the  clinical  and  pathological  characters  of 
this  form  of  anaemia  Dr.  Hunter  has  given  an  explanation  of 
the  disease  which  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  modern 
scientific  haematology.  .  .  .  Addison's  anaemia  is  a  definite 
entity,  specific,  infective,  haemolytic,  presenting  characteristic 
local  lesions  (especially  a  peculiar  form  of  glossitis).  .  .  .  There 
is  no  gainsaying  the  advantage  of  arriving  at  so  definite  a  con- 
clusion, and  we  must  hasten  to  recast  our  nosology  accordingly. 
For  the  practical  outcome  of  such  considerations  is  the  total 
reversal  of  the  situation  as  it  was  when  Biermer  wrote  (1871)  on 
"  progressive  pernicious  anaemia."  .  .  .  Now  we  learn  that  the 
only  condition  entitled  to  be  termed  "pernicious  anaemia  "  ia 
jus?  that  which  was  neglected  by  those  observers,  and  thus  it 
alone  possennes  a  single  and  well-defined  etiology.  It  in  in  the 
demonstration  of  this  definite  character  that  so  much  (s  owing 
to  Dr.  Hunter,  and  we  doubt  not  that  by  following  up  his  line 
of  inquiry  much  will  be  gained,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
clearness  of  conception,  but  in  the  treatment  of  this  grave 
disease.  —  {Lancet  Editorial,  1903.) 
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SCHEME  IV.  < 
LATER  OBSERVATION  AND  INTERPRETATION  OP  "PROGRESSIVE   PERNICIOUS   AN.EMIA' 

!.     1871-1888. 
Period  2.     1S8S-1900. 


(1888- 1900). 


"The  clinical  picture  is  solely  di 
iii'lepeudent  "f  the  w.iuL  of  blood  scarcely  occur, 
of  blood,  including  tlie  fuverand  beryous  sympton 


i  the  degree  of  anemia;    specific  symptoms 
All  the  clinical  features  depend  on  the  poverty 
"    (/.u:uni5,t  Ehrlfch,  WOO.) 
presented   by  the  disease  shows  no  special  features  ;   these  are  only 
m  therefore  be  met  with  in  other  forms  of  amemia."     i  Et.-h h.  >-.  ■, ,  i  -  ;\  ) 


-CLINICAL    FEATURES. - 


"The  essential  changes 

are  blood  changes" 

(Bhrlich). 

PATflOt.dCY. 


Harrow  Changes. 

Rindfleitch,  1800. 

Muir.  1S94. 


Gastric 

Disturbances  and 

Lesions. 

Atrophy  and  Gastritis. 

Rosenheim;  1S8S. 

Matter,  1890. 

Holt,  1S91. 

Nonne,  1893. 

Eisenloh  r,  1892. 

Grawitz,  1896. 

En-old,  IS:):,. 

Martini,  1897. 

Ehrlich  i-  Lazarus,  1; 


Toxic  Enterogenous  Origin. 

Hunter,  18S8-1S90; 
(The  Gastro-intestmal  site  of  the  disease). 

Sehauma}      I  

Grawiti,  1900. 
"  As  the  result  of  these  observations  I  consider  the 
doctrine  of  the  enterogenous  origin  of  -pfrniri.m* 
anremias  (sic)— as  built  up  on  the  observations  of 
different  authors— to  be  one  of  the  most  practical 
advances  in  the  domain  of  practical  hematology." 
(Grauit:,  1901.) 


Atrophy  and  Gastritis 

fenmck,  l8Tf. 

Austin  Fiillt,  1-71. 

Xothnaad,   1S79. 

I.itten,  1SS7. 

Sihuntirnn,  1875. 

Henrys  Osier,  1SSG. 

Kinnicult,   lsS7. 

Ulcer. 
Zuhn,  1882. 
Litlen,  1880. 


"Primary,  essential,  cryptogenetic 
form  of  Pernicious  Anaemia.  NoG  a 
single  point  in  the  history  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  disease." 

(Ehrlich  and  La:arus,  1S99.) 


ALL  ORDINARY  CAUSES  OF  ANAEMIA. 


(Many  Writers.) 

I  aliit  (,"o,ioVe,  1S7O-1SS0. 

Immermann,  1S7J.  (   n  licit,  1S77. 

Ituller,  1S77.  Mackenzie,  187S. 

EichhMSt,  1878.  Coupland,  1SS1. 

Li  ..unwell,  1877. 

Haemorrhages.       Bone  Marrow  Changes. 


i  Pepper.  1875. 

Eichhorst,  1891: 
Cohnheim,  1S70. 

Bad  Surroundings 
ETIOLOGY. 


c-  A 


POVERTY. 
Btermsr,  1S71. 


i8fto-w 

A'.  (,Y.ua.: 


,  19U1. 


Bothriocephalus. 
inn,  L894, 

Srhai<m>inn  ir.nl  Tallquist, 
1698. 

iann,  1900. 

Scftfrpfro,  1888. 

fiArfiVfc  £  /.a_-ari^,  1900. 

fKitocAttr,  lv.<3. 

Altered  Digestion, 

Altered  Absorption. 

.-'■■      al  .[•  Erben,  1900. 

mom  ilforweawfel  r.'OO. 


Bad  F^o  1,  Diarrhoea,  Vomit 

ing  anil  Malnutrition. 

(  !■  '.■■     oo£ert'^r&) 

Gastric  Fermentation. 
Sandoz,  1SS7. 

Ankylostomum. 
SaWi,  1883. 

Bothriocephalus. 

neither,  1880. 
Kuiiebcrg,  1SS8. 


(LTMi?c?*pi?i  to  support  above). 

"Predisposition." 

Something  more  than  above 

canoes. 

"Under  conditions  not  yet 
fully  ascertained." 

Eichliorst,  1S91. 

Ehrlich  £  Lazarus,  1900. 

Grawitz,  1900. 


"PROGRESSIVE    PERNICIOUS    ANJEMIA."       (Biebmer,  1871.) 
"MEGALOBLASTIC   ANAEMIA."     (Ehrlich,  1892.) 
Grawitz,  "Die  Pathologic  des  Elides"  (lS9t>-1901). 
'  The  view  that  absorption  of  toxic  products  from  the  digestive  tract  is  the 


etly  by  W.  Hn 


the  ground  of 

lii'ie  occurs  in 

the  pori 


the  stomach 


cause  ol  primary  amemia  is  repre: 

clinical  and  experimental  obser 

pernicious  ana'inia  a  destwtction 

vein— probably  produced  by  the 

and  intestine— possibly  as  the  result  of  baeU'rial  action."    (l&'ti.) 

"I  consider  the  difference  of  pernicious  ana-mias  from  simple  forms  of 
transitory  amemia  is  due  to  the  malignant  direction  taken  by  blood  formation." 

"  That  there  are  many  points  still  dark  in  this  difficult  subject  is  certain 
— notably  the  extraordinary  persistence  and  progression  of  the  disease  after,  to  all 
appearance,  the  came  is  removed.  As  is  known  Ehrlich  (Wrhandlungen  des 
Verein  fur  Innere  Medicin,  1899,  p.  2'27)  refers  this  to  the  anatomical  changes 
in  the  bone  marrow  as  evidence  either  of  megaloblastic  degeneration  or  failure 


■mii'.Tative  timet  u 


(1001.) 


Profes. 

'  The  famous  addr 

pernicious 


)r  Ehrlich  and  Dr.  Lazants  (1S99):— 
ss  by  Biermer  (1S71),  in  which  the  name  '  progressive 
first  used,  forms  the  starting  point  for  our  description 
if  the  disease.  .  .  .  Under  this  symptom -complex  Biermer  thus  groups  togrtf  in- 
essential, idiopathic,  primary  conditions  of  amemia  with  those  of  known 
etiology  and  pronounced  secondary  character.  .  .  .  The  essential  deluges  which 
define  pi  _ic-^;\"  pei  nieious  ana-mia  are  blood  changes.  According  to  Ehrlich 
the  blood  nf  typical  cases  of  pernicious  ana?mia  differs  from  that  of  simple 
anfl  in.  i  in  showing,  more  or  less  numerously,  red  corpuscles  which  exceed  the 
normal  m  m,v,  uheieas  in  simple  ana-mia  only  red  corpuscles  are  met  with 
whose  diameter  is  normal  or  smaller  than  usual.  The  appearance  of  megalocytes 
in  the  blood,  as  also  the  appearance  of  their  nucleated  precursors  the  megalo- 
blasts,  show  that  the  regeneration  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  jollou-iug  its  usual 
phyiiologiad  course— it  is  following  a  type  never  found  under  normal  circum- 
stances in  adults,  a  type  resembling  that  found  in  embryonic  life  (p.  91). 
These  distinctions  are  so  important  and  far-reaching  that  it  becomes  necessary 


to  separate  the  megalocytic  and  megaloblastic  anaemias  from  the  nnrmocytic 
and  normoblastic,  even  if  this  division  does  not  correspond  clinically  witii 
liiermcr's  division  of  pernicious  anosmia  from  other  forms  of  ana'inia.  We  come, 
then,  to  the  result  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  the  conditions  characterised 
by  the  features  described  by  Biermer  and  Ehrlich.  But  we  must  continuously 
mind  that  we  have  mot  to  speak  of  a  disease  sta  generis,  but  a  frequently 
occurriug  group  of  symptoms  mrt  with  in  very  different  conditions  of  disease 
(p.  92).  ...  In  diagnosis  the  point  of  greatest  importance  is  to  discover 
megaloblasts  in  the  blood.  Their  discovery  often  requires  great  patience. 
A  positive  result— the  presence  of  undoubted  megaloblasts  in  conjunction 
with  an  increase,  Of  megalocy  tes — is  proof  positive  of  the  existence  of  pernicious 
ana-mia  ;  since  it  demonstrates  without  doubt  that  the  blood  formation  in  the 
bune-marrou-  is  following  a  type  a-kich  is  abnormal  for  adults." 

Dr.  Schaumaun,  "Pernicious  Anosmia  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Toxic  Hypothesis,"  (1900):— 
"As  regards  the  term  'pernicious  anaemia,'  1  hold  the  same  views  as 
Immermann,  Quincke,  Lichtheiin,  Midler,  and  the  other  authors  who  con- 
sider that  the  disease  is  not  an  etiological  unity  but  only  a  symptomatic  group 
which  can  be  produced  by  causes  of  all  kinds.  I  regard,  therefore,  as  per- 
nn-inu.-,  ana-mia  not  only  the  so-called  idiopathic,  or  primary,  or  better,  crypto- 
genetic  cases  where  the  disease  develops  without  any  recognisable  caus 
apparently  spontaneously,  but  also  those  iu 


aemia  is  to  be  found. 
Intestinal  parasites  ;     (2)  gastro-ir 
pregnancy  and  puerperium  ;  (4)  rep 


and 
definite  etiological  cause 
are  the  following:  <l) 
■es  of  all  kinds;  (3) 
(5) infective  processes 
(svphilis,'malar"ia,  enteric  fever);  (6)  intoxicati  mi  (carbonic-oxide  poisoning). 
If  I  have  to  define  my  positiou  in  a  U-w  words— 1  consider  that  we  mnst  regard 
as  pernicious  ansernia  those  cases  of  severe  anjemia  which  correspond  to  tho 
cluneal  picture  described  by  Biermer  and  possess  the  blood  condition  described 
bv  Ehrlich,  irrespective  whether  such  cases  occur  in  individuals  previously 
healthy,  or  in  those  already  affected  with  disease,  and  irrespective  whether 
the  an;emia  runs  a  fatal  course  or  not  (p.  -J33).  .    — »si  -  . 
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Commentary  on  Scheme  IV. 

The  megaloblastic  criteria  here  laid  down  are  wide  enough 
to  include  at  times  the  simple  anaemia  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  of  severe  but  easily  curable  tapeworm  anaemia  on 
the  one  hand;  and  to  exclude  many  cases  of  severest 
Addisonian  anaemia  on  the  other.  For,  as  is  admitted  by 
Ehrlich,  "  the  discovery  of  megaloblaBts  often  requires 
great  patience."  In  my  experience  they  may  be  absent 
from  the  blood  altogether  for  long  periods,  during  which 
other  features,  to  which  I  attach  real  significance,  show 
that  the  disease  is  still  persisting.  If  this  be  the  outcome 
of  the  megaloblastic  criteria,  no  less  perplexing  is  the 
result  of  the  normoblastic  criteria.  For  these  group 
together  such  widely  divergent  forms  of  anaemia  as 
those  of  loss  of  blood  and  chlorosis  at  the  one  end  of  the 
scale ;  of  malignant  disease  and  fevers  in  the  middle ;  and 
of  the  forms  of  anaemia  approaching  in  severity  and 
almost  in  their  fatal  course  that  of  Addisonian  anaemia, 
forms  which  I  have  associated  with  sepsis,  and  have 
termed  "  septic  anaemia."  This  particular  cytological 
road,  first  opened  up  by  Ehrlich  (1880-88),  and  definitely 
divided  up  by  him  (1893)  into  great  avenues — entitled 
"  normoblastic  "  and  "  megaloblastic  "  respectively — has 
for  the  last  ten  years  or  more  been  the  one  selected  by 
most  observers  by  which  to  penetrate  the  anaemic  forest. 

Little  wonder  that  roads  so  easy  to  traverse  should  have 
attracted  so  many  obaervers  coming  to  this  subject  since 
1893,  and  should  have  led  them  to  conclude  that  here  at 
last  were  the  paths  by  which  to  penetrate  into  the 
anaemic  forest  more  deeply  than  by  any  other.  Like 
every  young  observer,  I  selected  this  path  at  the  outset 
of  my  work  (it  had  not  then  been  laid  out,  and  had  not 
flowers  connected  with  it);  and  I  spent  three  years 
(1885-88)  in  travelling  along  it,  hoping  it  would  lead  me 
through.  No  one  spent  more  time  on  endeavouring 
experimentally  and  otherwise  to  gauge  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  microcy tes  and  poikilocy tes  and  megalocytes,  the 
parts  played  by  loss  of  blood,  defective  blood  formation, 
increased  blood  destruction  (or  "  haemolysis,"  the  title 
I  in  my  first  paper  in  1888  first  gave  this  process) ;  their 
significance  in  relation  to  the  anaemic  process,  their 
distribution  among  the  various  blood  organs. 

My  interest  in'  this  class  of  observation  finally  ceased 
about  the  end  of  1887,  when  I  found  that  I  could  produce 
the  whole  degree  of  anaemia  and  the  whole  series  of 
corpuscular  changes  presented  In  pernicious  anaemia  ex- 
perimentally in  a  few  days — almost  in  a  few  hours — by 
large  doses  of  tlood- destroying  agents.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  most  recent  observations  of 
Bunting  (1905)  show  that  by  similar  agents  megaloblastic 
degeneration  can  be  rapidly  Induced  in  a  few  days. 

The  problem  presented  by  the  blood  changes  which 
already,  in  1886  (Gold  Medal  Thesis  Univ.  of  Edin.,  1886), 
I  had  concluded  to  be  a  chemical  one,  became  more  and 
more  from  that  time  an  etiological  one,  s.s  its  first  ob- 
servers (Combe,  1822,  and  Addison,  1855),  on  clinical 
grounds,  rightly  surmised  it  to  be. 

As  it  happens.  I  was  invited  (but  was  unable  to  attend) 
to  take  part  in  the  great  discussion  on  anaemia  at  Wies- 
baden in  1893,  in  which  Ehrlich  laid  down  his  broad 
generalizations  regarding  normoblastic  and  megaloblastic 
anaemias,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  have  so  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  work  of  younger  observers  since 
that  period. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  me,  therefore 
to  watch  the  extraordinary  fascination  which  this  path  of 
observation  has  had  since  1893.  Acquainted  as  I  was  with 
the  literature,  I  was  myself  unable  to  gather  from  it  in 
what  direction  this  new  road  was  leading,  till,  in  1899, 
Ehrlich  and  Lazarus  published  their  joint  work  on 
Anaemia  at  the  time  I  had  in  preparation  my  own  work  on 
Pernicious  Anaemia. 

The  divergence  between  the  two  lines  of  work — the 
haematological,  pursued  by  Ehrlich  and  his  followers,  and 
the  experimental,  pathological,  clinical,  and  etiological, 
pursued  by  myself— was  moat  startling  and  complete  ;  so 
much  so  that  it  determined  the  form  which  I  finally  gave 
to  my  own  book — namely,  essentially  that  of  a  reproduction 
in  chronological  order  of  my  own  published  work. 

For  simultaneously  with  my  own  conclusions  (1890- 
1900)  that  Addisonian  anaemia  deserved  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  and  marked  of  from  other  forms  of 
apparently  similar  anaemia,  not  merely  as  a  "  remarkable 
anaemia,"   but  as   a  "remarkable  infective    disease"    with 


definite  mode  of  onset,  clinical  features,  course,  and 
pathological  lesions— the  conclusion  led  up  to  by  Ehrlich's 
haematological  line  of  work,  emphasized  by  Schaumann, 
was  that  all  sorts  of  anaemia  required  to  be  more  and 
more  grouped  together,  that — 

Pernicious  anaemia  was  not  a  disease  sui  generis,  but  a 
mere  gronp  of  symptoms  met  with  in  very  different  conditions 
of  disease. 

And  Addison's  anaemia  is  dismissed  curtly  in  a  single 
sentence  as  having  nothing  distinctive  about  it,  as  failing 
to  reveal  anything  in  Its  mode  of  onset,  clinical  features, 
or  post  mortem,  to  throw  any  light  upon  it. 

These  results  are  thus  described  by  Ehrlich  and  Lazarus 
(1899)  and  Schaumann  (1900).    (See  Scheme  IV.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  what  an  extraordinary  exten- 
sion has  thus  been  given  to  the  title  "pernicious  anaemia  " 
— what  an  addition  is  thereby  made  to  the  already  large, 
ill-defined,  and  ill-conditioned  family  termed  "  Progressive 
Pernicious  Anaemia " — by  this  creation  of  a  new  family 
group  with  a  new  name  termed  "Megaloblastic  Anaemia," 
even  although  it  is  admitted  this  megaloblastic  anaemia 
does  not  correspond  clinically  with  Biermer's  division  off 
pernicious  anaemia  from  other  forms  of  anaemia. 

I  regard  this  extension  as  the  most  retrograde  step 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  pathology  and  etiology  of 
Addison's  anaemia  since  Biermer,  in  1871,  while  giving  a 
clinical  and  anatomical  account  in  all  respects  applic- 
able to  Addison's  Anaemia,  stated  that  all  sorts  of  causes 
could  produce  it ;  and  subsequently,  in  his  last  word  on 
the  subject  (1886),  himself  repudiated  this  view  by 
emphatically  asserting  that  the  cause  of  the  real 
pernicious  anaemia  was  up  to  that  time  (1886)  quite- 
unknown. 

Conclusion. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  historical  development  of  this 
disease  may  be  concluded  by  the  following  opinions  (1903) 
of  one  of  its  earliest  observers,  acquainted  alike  with  its 
origin  and  its  latest  developments,  the  late  Sir  William 
Gairdner  of  Glasgow,  who  writes  as  follows  (1903) : 

I  feel  personally  much  edified  by  your  two  papers  in  the 
Lancet  (1903),  the  last  of  which  I  have  jast  read.  The  dim 
and  distant  beginnings  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject 
extend  back  to  the  time  wnen  I  was  doing  "Periscope" 
(Reviews)  for  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science ,-  and  somewhere  away  back  in  the  late  Forties  (1849> 
there  is  to  be  found  an  abstract  of  Addison's  paper  on  supra- 
renal disease  which  brings  in  the  "  Idiopathic  Anaemia"  idea. 
And  although  in  my  Clinical  Medicine  in  1862  I  have  alluded 
to  several  cases  which  I  believed,  and  believe,  to  be  of  thip 
kind,  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Biermer  (that  is,  Muller — 1877> 
found  me  unprepared  to  do  more  than  look  with  vague 
astonishment  on  the  vast  superstructure  he  had  erected  (see 
Scheme  I),  and  which  I  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  loeaB 
predominancy  in  his  field  of  observation  of  what  I 
held  to  be  a  rare  and  very  peculiar  dlstase.  I  now  see 
exactly  what  it  really  was — that  the  peculiar  German  faculty 
of  working  up  casuistic  in  forms  determined  a  priori,  led 
Biermer  astray  as  it  has  done  many  others.  All  that  I  have 
seen  personally  since  then  makes  generally  for  your  view  of 
the  case  ;  although  I  have  not  seen  quite  enough  to  lead  mt 
to  generalize  on  this  subject,  and  am  not  likely  now,  in 
retirement  at  79  years  of  age,  to  do  any  more  upon  the  subject. 

The  name  of  "Addison's  Anaemia,"  had  it  been  adopted 
generally  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble,  as  the  provisional  name  of  "  Bright':? 
disease"  did  in  its  day,  and  does  to  some  extent  even  now. 
I  wish  I  could  say  I  had  taken  note  of  the  glossitic  pheno- 
mena you  describe,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  01  the  number  of 
those  who  have  passed  over  things  very  much  within  view, 
and  shall  now  have  no  opportunities  of  repairing  my  omis- 
sions. If  you  can  make  that  point— that  is,  the  glossitis — 
clear  as  being  of  the  frequency  you  describe,  yon  will  have 
won  your  case  as  against  all  gainsayers. 

The  "  case  "  here  referred  to  Is  the  same  case  that  divided 
English  and  French  physicians  sixty  years  ago  in  con- 
nexion with  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  typhoid  and 
typhus  fevers.  The  latter  asserted  that  "  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever,  are  one  and  the  same  disease  .  .  .  present 

not  only  analogy  but  the  most  perfect  resemblance 

The  deepest  darkness  prevails  regarding  the  cause  otf 
typhoid  fever.  .  .  .  The  causes  of  typhoid  fever  are 
wrapped  in  the  greatest  obscurity"  (1840).  In  1850  Sir 
William  .Tenner  finally  decided  the  matter  once  and  for 
all  by  showing  that  "  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  are 
equally  distinct  diseases — by  difference  in  symptoms, 
course,  duration,  lesions,  and  cause  " ;  and  Murchison  sup- 
plemented (1858)  these  observations  by  bringing  typhoid 
fever  into  relation  with  drain  poisoning. 
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Chakt  I.— The  Natural  History  of  Sic  Cases  of  Addison s  Anaemia. 
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So  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  blood  disease — 
"  Addison's  anaemia" — the  surmise  of  its  first  English 
observers,  that  it  was  a  separate  disease  sui  generis,  has  in 
my  observation  and  judgement  proved  to  be  the  correct 
one.  But  each  attempt  to  keep  it  apart  has  been  met  by 
a  series  of  observations  of  German  workers  having  for 
their  object,  as  they  expressly  state,  to  group  together  (see 
Schemes  I  and  IV)  this  disease  with  other  forms  of 
anaemia  under  the  title  of  "  progressive  pernicious  anaemia." 
The  process  by  which  this  has  been  done  is  correctly  de- 
scribed by  Sir  William  Gairdner  in  the  above  striking 
commentary,  namely,  that  of  working  up  Casuistik  into 
groups  determined  a  priori.  This  was  done  In  the  first 
instance  by  Biermer  (1871) — the  particular  condition  he 
emphasized  a  priori  being  "  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  due  to  many  causes,"  and  followed  up 
by  Quincke  (1876) — the  particular  condition  he  emphasized 
a  priori  being  that  "  all  sorts  of  causes  "  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  Btermer's  anaemia;  and,  therefore,  any 
pathological  differences  observable  in  particular  cases 
must  be  subordinated  to  this  etiological  generalization. 

At  the  time — 1892 — wben  the  writer's  investigations  in 
1888  regarding  the  destructive  haemolytic  nature  and 
toxic  cause  and  gastro- intestinal  site  of  the  disease  were 
"profoundly  influencing''  the  work  and  conception  of 
English  and  American  observers,  and  were  being  generally 
recognized  as  the  "  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  the  disease  that  had  yet  been  advanced," 
as  separating  more  and  more  Addison's  anaemia  from 
other  forms  of  anaemia,  even  from  "  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia"  (see Scheme  III),  the  line  of  cleavage  between 
English  and  German  work  was  once  more  made  even  more 
marked  by  Ehrlich's  work  (1892),  emphasizing  "  megalo- 
blastic degeneration"  as  a  feature  of  certain  forms  of 
anaemia,  and  (again  a  priori)  as  "  the  special  J  eature  of  pro- 
gressive pernicious  anaemia,  even  if  this  does  not  correspond 
clinically  with  Biermer' s  pernicious  anaemia  "  (sic J. 

The  extraordinary  confusion  thus  created  by  the  per- 


sistent attempt  of  the  past  ten  to  twelve  years  to  connect 
particular  forms  of  anaemia  with  particular  morphological 
changes  in  the  blood  could  not  receive  better  illustration. 
The  essential  changes  of  Addison's  anaemia  are  no  more 
bloo  d  changes  than  is  the  fever  or  diarrhoea  the  essential 
change  in  typhoid  fever ;  or  any  particular  manifestation 
of  scarlet  fever — for  example,  angina,  rash,  or  desquama- 
tion— the  essential  change  in  that  disease.  To  so  regard 
them  Is  to  miss  the  whole  striking  clinical,  pathological, 
and  infective  characterization  presented  by  this  disease. 


ITS  COURSE  AND  TREATMENT. 
The  treatment  of  this  severe  disease  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  view  taken  of  its  pathology.    Xext  to  the  profound 
degree  of  the  anaemia,  the  two  most  prominent  features 
presented  by  the  blood  are : 

1.  The  extraordinarily  severe  and  pernicious  character 
of  the  blood  destruction— haemolysis. 

2.  The  no  less  striking  powers  of  recovery. 

Both  these  features  are  more  marked  than  in  a-o-y  other 
form  of  anaemia.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  -patient's 
blood  reduced  from  the  normal  standard  to  20  or  30  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  accompanied  by  all  the 
clinical  evidences  of  intense  blood  destruction,  namely, 
high  colour  of  urine,  urobilinuria,  lemon  colour,  bilious- 
ness, and  occasionally  jaundice.  No  less  striking  is  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  blood  when  the  haemolysis  is  arrested. 
The  percentage  of  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  often  arise 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  up  to  80  or  90  in  the  space  ol  a 
month  or  two — in  some  cases,  in  the  writer's  experience, 
in  the  course  of  three  to  four  weeks.    (See  Charts  1  and  2.) 

This  remarkable  power  of  recovery  is  a  natural  feature 
of  the  disease  and  its  most  hopeful  one.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  treatment,  however,  it  is  oiton  misleading,  since 
the  particular  treatment  in  use  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence is  wrongly  credited  with  having  produced  it— with 
having    cured   the    disease.    It    misleads,    moreover,  in 
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another  way  with  unfortunate  results  ;  for  bo  remarkable 
Is  the  recovery  that  doubt  is  east,  both  by  the  doctor  and 
the  patient,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  original  diagnosis. 
The  patient  feels  and  looks  so  well  that  he  resumes  his 
ordinary  occupations  and  habits  of  life  and  gives  up  all 
treatment.  There  follows,  In  a  period  varying  from  six  to 
nine  months,  the  usual  relapse,  fatal  in  about  three-fourths 
of  the  ca3es.  In  a  certain  number,  however,  recovery 
again  takes  place,  although  more  slowly  and  less  complete 
in  character ;  the  patient  remains  well  for  another  period 
of  three  to  Bix  months,  when  a  second  relapse  occurs. 
Even  this  is  survived  by  a  few,  and  the  writer's  experi- 
ence satisfies  him  that,  under  suitable  treatment,  this 
number  is  steadily  increasing  (see  Chart  2). 

The  above  features  of  the  disease  ere  very  striking  and 
constant.    They  have  an  important  practical  bearing : 

1.  On  the  importance  of  early  diagnosis. 

2.  On  the  Importance  of  continuous  systematic  treat- 
ment and  management  of  each  case,  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  first  severe  invasion  of  the  disease. 

In  the  writer's  experience  the  disease  can  be  diagnosed 
with  certainty  in  its  early  stages,  prior  to  the  first  severe 
attack,  by  the  following  features : 

(1)  Glotsitic,  gcutric,  and  intedinal  symptoms,  accom- 
panied by  (2)  haemolytic  symptoms — lemon  colour,  bilious- 
ness, with  or  without  jaundice  (generally  referred  to 
"  congestion  of  liver";  (3) febrile  and  nervous  disturbances — 
the  former  often  referred  to  "influenzal  attacks ';  and 
lastly  (4),  in  these  early  stages,  if  examination  of  the 
blood  be  made,  by  a  remarkable  degree  of  anaemia,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  any  Bymptoms  present, 
the  corpuscles  often  being  found  reduced  by  30,  40,  or 
50  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  in  a  patient  who 
has  only  felt  "  out  of  sorts  "  and  is  still  at  work.  This  is, 
according  to  the  writer's  observations,  the  Stage  of  Onset  of 
the  disease ;  it  lasts  from  three  to  twelve  months,  or  in 
some  cases  "even  longer.  (See  Chart  1,  Cases  i,  iv,  v,  and 
Chart  2 ) 

The  Stage  of  Invasion  is  marked  by  a  severe  aggravation 
of  all  the  foregoing  features — alimentary,  haemolytic, 
febrile,  and  nervous,  and  by  so  pronounced  a  degree  of 
anaemia,  and  such  severe  blood  changes,  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  for  the  first  time  suspected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  from  this  time  onwards  is  that 
already  described — of  longer  alternating  remissions  and 
relapses,  with  shorter  periodic  remissions  occurring  with 
great  regularity  at  intervals  of  every  three  or  four  weeks; 
the  chief  feature  of  these  relapses  being  the  recurrence  of 
gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  therefore  not  that  of  an 
anaemia,  but  of  a  chronic  febrile  infective  disease,  with 
characteristic  symptoms  and  course  ;  the  success  in  treat- 
ment 1b  directly  proportional  to  the  recognition  of  this 
fact.  The  earlier  the  diagnosis  is  made,  and  the  sooner 
the  antiseptic  measures  hereafter  described  can  be  carried 
out,  the  more  successful  the  result.  The  writer's  experi- 
ence of  the  last  seven  years  satisfies  him  that  the  prognosis 
of  the  disease  has  been  materially  altered  for  the  better  ; 
and  that  with  early  recognition  and  suitable  treatment 
this  disease,  while  always  grave,  need  not  necessarily  be 
either  progressive  in  its  course  or  pernicious  in  its  result. 
(Chart  2.) 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  to  this  end  includes  not 
merely  the  administration  of  blood  topics,  such  as  arsenic, 
or  the  combatiDg  of  Individual  symptoms,  especially 
those  of  gastric  and  intestinal  nature,  or  the  adoption  of 
a  particular  regime  of  diet.  If  these  measures  could  Indi- 
vidaally  or  collectively  check  the  disease  it  would  long  ere 
this  have  lost  the  character  of  perniciousness  which  so 
fatally  distinguishes  it. 

Treatment  includes  a  general  management  of  the  case, 
with  close  observation  of  all  its  features,  especially  of  its 
gastric  and  Intestinal  Bymptoms,  of  its  fever,  and  of  its 
haemolytic  symptoms,  extending  not  merely  over  the 
ppriod  of  acute  illness,  but  also  for  many  months  and  even 
years  subsequent  to  the  first  remission  (Chart  2). 

According  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  disease  three 
types  may  be  distinguished— acute,  subacute,  and  chronic. 

The  acute  form  is  very  severe,  and,  fortunately,  is  the 
rarest.  It  terminates  in  its  first  attack,  the  course  of  the 
disease  from  first  to  last  being  only  from  three  to  six 
months  (Chart  1,  Case  1). 

The  subacute  forms,  slower  In  onset,  milder  in  course, 
recover  from  the  first  severe  attack  in  a  most  remarkable 


way,  but  relapse  after  some  six  to  eight  months,  and  end 
fatally,  the  course  of  the  disease  from  first  attack  being  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half,  and  about  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  [half  years  from  first  symptoms  (Chart  1,  Cases  n, 
III,  iv,  v). 

The  chronic  forms  recover,  not  merely  from  the  first 
attack,  but  also  from  the  second,  and  sometimes  even  from 
a  third,  the  total  duration  of  the  disease  from  first  to  last 
being  two  to  three  years  (Chart  1,  Case  vi). 

A  fourth  type  of  the  disease — which  the  writer  would 
fain  hope  will  become  more  common  as  the  result  of  the 
antiseptic  and  antitoxic  treatment  recommended  by  him 
• — is  represented  very  recently  by  two  cases  who  have  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  good  health  now  for  seven  years  alter 
their  first  attack.  One  of  them  has  had  100  per  cent,  of 
corpuscles  and  120  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin  for  the  past 
three  years  (Chart  Z). 

During  Acute  Attacks. — The  symptoms  in  severe  cases 
are  those  of  an  extremely  severe  acute  febrile  disease, 
added  to  those  of  severest  anaemia.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  are  the  fever,  often  reaching  102°,  103°,  or 
even  104°  F.,  sickness,  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea,  very  severe 
general  disturbance — headache,  drowsiness,  sometimes 
semi-unconsciousness,  These  are  accompanied  by  a 
marked  lemon-coloured,  almost  jaundiced,  appearance, 
and  by  marked   urobllinuria. 

When  these  severer  symptoms  subside,  they  continue  In 
a  milder  and  modified  form,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
months  at  a  stretch,  varying  slightly  at  Intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  irregular  fever, 
ranging  from  subnormal  in  the  morning  to  99°  or  100°  F. 
in  the  evening. 

Gastric  discomfort,  often  marked  by  retching  and  sick- 
ness, forms  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the 
disease,  and  is  entirely  Independent  of  the  character  of  the 
food  or  medicine  given.  According  to  the  writer's  observa- 
tions, this  sickness  usually  occurs  In  the  early  morning  on 
awaking  and  before  food  is  taken.  In  severe  cases,  in  the 
later  stage3  of  the  disease  it  may  occur  at  any  time, 
and  often  does  so  two  or  three  times  a  day  over  many 
weeks. 

This  fact  Is  an  important  one ;  for  it  is  often  referred, 
quite  erroneously,  both  by  patient  and  doctor,  to  the  food 
or  medicine,  and  this  leads  to  unnecessary  changes.  The 
sickness  is  due  partly  to  infective  inflammatory  lesions  of 
the  mucosa  of  the  stomach,  such  as  I  have  now  demon- 
strated to  you,  which  tend  of  themselves  to  heal  up  after 
a  time,  and  partly  to  toxaemic  Influences. 

The  toxaemic  character  of  this  vomiting  Is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  remarkably  sudden  way  it  subsides  when 
the  acute  character  of  the  disease  passes  off,  as  it  often 
characteristically  does  with  great  suddenness.  The  patient 
who  has  been  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  oedematous  all 
over,  delirious,  vomiting  nearly  everything  he  takes, 
suddenly  takes  a  turn  for  the  better,  gets  a  "crisis."  He 
wakes  up  conscious,  calls  for  food  and  drink,  takes  every- 
thing (even  beefsteak  and  porter)  without  distress,  and 
makes  a  rapid  recovery. 

Antiseptic  Treatment.— The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  writer  as  to  the  infective  Dature  of  this  disease, 
and  the  part  played  by  sepsis  in  connexion  with  it, 
have  suggested  new  lines  of  treatment  with  regard  both 
to  its  prevention  and  possibly  even  to  its  permanent 
arrest. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  marked  not  only  by  slight 
variations  from  time  to  time,  but  usually  by  one  or  more 
periods  of  distinct  improvement,  lasting  sometimes  many 
months,  in  some  cases  even  a  year  or  two — sometimes 
occurring  independently  of  treatment,  but  without  doubt 
greatly  due  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  arsenic. 

The  special  feature  of  this  anaemia,  however,  is  its 
great  tendency  to  relapse,  inexplicable  on  the  view  held 
by  many  that  It  can  be  produced  by  the  ordinary  causes  of 
anaemia,  if  only  severe  enough.  For  these  relapses  occur 
without  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  them,  sometimes 
indeed  after  the  slight  causes  alleged  to  have  produced  It 
in  the  firat  instance  have  been  removed.  This  tendency 
to  relapse  is,  according  to  the  present  writer's  observa- 
tions, in  reality  due  to  the  remarkable  persUtence  of  the 
specific  haemolytic  Infection  underlying  the  disease,  since 
it  is  alw»ys  accompanied  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  leslonB 
in  the  tongue,  stomach,  or  intestine,  which  he  has 
described,  and  by  the  glossitlc,  gastric,  or  Intestinal 
symptoms  connected  therewith. 
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The  great  liability  to  relapae  may,  however,  be  duo  to 
the  fact  that — the  important  part  played  by  oral,  gastric, 
and  intc6tinal  sepsis  not  having  been  recognized— the 
patient  has  hitherto  been  left,  not  only  with  his  specific 
haemolytic  infection,  but  also  with  the  local  sepsis  which 
originally  facilitated  the  contraction  of  this  infection,  and 
favours  its  continued  persistence.  When  he  first  drew 
attention  to  this  matter  in  1900,  the  writer  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  had  been  the  case.  His  subsequent  ex- 
perience satieties  him  that  it  has  been,  and  that  the 
prognosis  of  this  disease  can  be  materially  affected  by  a 
line  of  treatment  he  then  recommended,  based  upon  the 
above  considerations.    This  line  of  treatment  aims  at : 

1.  The  complete  removal  by  local  antiseptic  measures 
in  the  case  of  the  mouth  and  by  use  of  internal  antiseptics 
In  the  case  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  of  the  oral, 
gastric,  and  intestinal  sepsis  associated  with  the  disease. 

2.  Special  local  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  infective 
glossitis  present,  supplemented  by  measures  for  raising 
the  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  by  a  serum  treatment,  aa 
he  then  suggested  (1900).    (Chart  2  ) 


DISCUSSION 
Dr.  G.  Lovell  Gulland    (Edinburgh)    said :    We  are 
all    probably    agreed    that  the  exciting   causes  of  per- 
nicious anaemia  may  be    very  various,  but  there  must 
be  some    underlying    condition    which    is    common    to 
them  all,  since    the  effect  of    different   causes    on    the 
blood,    marrow,    and    other    organs    is   so  similar,  and 
apparently  so  much  bound  down  by  definite  rules.    We 
are  accustomi  d  to  regard  the  disease  as  the  reversion  in 
some  sort  to  an  embryonic  condition,  and  I  take  it,  from 
all  that  I  have  read  and  heard  of  the  view3  of  others,  tbat 
the  general  belief  is  that  pernicious  anaemia  is  caused 
by  a  blocddestioying  toxin,  which,  after  the  normoblastic 
process  of  regeneration  Is  exhausted  in  the  endeavour  to 
repair  the  destruction,  causes  the  organism  to  call  upon 
the  megaloblastic  process,  and  thus  brings  about  a  blood  cf 
somewhat  embryonic  type.    I  have  been  led  of  late  to 
re-examine  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  very  sufficient  grounds 
for  assuming  this  destruction  of  red  corpuscles.    I  am,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  aware  tbat  the  anaemia,  the  presence 
of  iron  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere,  the  occasional  presence 
of  urobilin  in  the  urine,  and  other  effects  of  like  nature, 
are  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  red  cor- 
puscles ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these 
have  been  known  to  be  present  until  the  disease  is  well 
established,  and  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  them  as 
occurring  in  the  lorjg  standing  chronic  process,  which,  I 
believe,  goes  on  in  nearly  every  case  for  some  months,  or 
even  years,  before  the  condition  is  recognized.    It  seems 
to  me  to  be  possible  that  we  may  have  to  deal  rather  with 
a  process  of  inhibition  than    of    destruction ;   that  the 
hypothetical  toxin  may  act  rather  by  temporarily  or  per- 
manently interfering  with  red  corpuscle  formation  in  the 
normal  way  than  by  destroying  red  cells,  and  that  this 
proeess  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  people  who  have  some 
congenital  or  acquired  weakness  of  the  bone  marrow.    I 
have  of  late  come  across  many  instances  in  which  two  or 
more  members  of  a  family  have  suffered  from  the  disease, 
and  at  such  long  intervals  that  any  possibility  of  direct 
connexion    other    than     an    inherited    weakness    might 
reasonably  be  excluded.    There  la  every  reason  to  think 
that    the    various    hygienic   faults    on   which    Biermer 
originally  laid  stress  as  causal  factors  may  produce  the 
bone-marrow  weakness  as  much  as  the  debility  of  other 
systems.    But  to  return  to  the  possibilities  of  inhibition. 
It  is  pretty  definitely  known  that  the  toxin  of  pernicious 
anaemia  exerts  an  inhibitive  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment, or  at  least  on  the  appearance  in   the  blood  of  the 
neutrophlle  series  of  cells.    The  relative  lymphocytosis, 
which  is  so  common  a  feature   in  pernicious  anaemia, 
and  which  continues    not  only  during    the  acute  stage 
but     also     during    the     remissions,     is     In     reality    a 
leucopenia  of    polymorph   neutrophiles,   although  there 
are    usually    plenty    of    myelocytes     In    the     marrow. 
This    gives    us    evidence    In    this   direction ;    and    the 
familiar    influence   of    x   rays    on    the    granular    series 
of  cells  in  myelocythaemia  shows  us  that  this  Is  not  an 
isolated  Instance  in  that  particular.    I  have  recently  had 
the  privilege  of  examining,  with  my  friend  Dr.  Goodall, 
the   material    for  his  research  on  embryonic  haemato- 


genesle,  and  he  finds  that  In  the  early  state  of  embryonic 
life  the  red  corpufcles  are  all  nucleated  and  are  all  of 
megaloblastic  type ;  as  was  well  kuown,  of  course.     At  a 
certain  stage  in  development  a  new  set  of  nucleated  red 
corpuscles   appear,  which   do  not   at  first   carry  haemo- 
globin, bnt  which,  however,  after  a  time  beccme  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  normoblastic  series  of  cells.     In  his  view, 
these  erythroblasts,  as  he  calls  them,  are  derived  from 
the    primitive    megaloblasts,     and     he     considers     that 
megaloblasts   are    again    produced    from  these    erythro- 
blasts, and  so  from  these  again  normoblasts  are  derived. 
But   the  facts  appear  to  me  to   be  capable  of  another 
interpretation.    It  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  that  the 
red  corpuscles    of   vertebrates  other  than  mammals  are 
nucleated,    and    the    occurrence   of   nucleated   red    cor- 
puscles so  early  in  embryonic  mammalian  life  setms  to 
me  pretty  definite  evidence  that  these  primitive  megalo- 
blasts are  really  homologous  with  the  nucleated  red  cells 
of  lower  vertebrates.    I  would  venture  to  suggest  In  the 
most  tentative  way  that  possibly  the  erythroblasts  without 
haemoglobin  of  Goodall  and  ethers  are  not  derived  from 
the  primitive  megaloblas  s,  but  directly  from  mesenchyme 
cells,  and    may  therefore   be    regarded    as    peculiar    to 
mammals  in  which  the  megaloblastic  type  of  blood  forma- 
tion Is  embryonic  only,  and  Is  outgrown  later  in  life.     Of 
couree,  we  all  know  that    in   every  mammalian   marrow 
a  certain  number  of  rr.eg*lobiasls  are  to  be  found,  but  it 
seems  possible  that  the-e  are  present,  not  with  any  direct 
relation  to  the  normal   blood  forming  process,  but  as  a 
survival  frcm  embryonic  life,  or,  if  one  cares  to  put  it  so, 
pre- mammalian  life.    If  one  assumes,  then,  that  the  toxin 
of  pernicious  anaemia  inhibits  normal  blood  formation, 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  organism  for  haemoglobin 
carrying  cells  must  start  these  cells,  usually  quite  inactive, 
into  activity,  and  produce  the  megaloblastic  type  of  blood 
formation  and  clinical  blood  picture.    We  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  only  after  this  process  is  well  under  way  that 
the  familiar  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia  arise.    The 
red  cells  produced  in  this  way  are  not  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  mammalian  organism,  and  It  is  the  products 
of  their  destruction  which  appear  as  iron  in  the  liver,  and 
urobilin  in  the  urine.    The  increase  in  the  amount  of  red 
marrow  in  the  disease  may  be  due  either  to  slowness  of 
formation  of  red  cells  cf  the  megaloblastic  type,  cr  to  the 
fact  that  its  cells  when  formed  have  a  shorter  life  In 
mammalian  blood  than  normal  blood  cells.     In  different 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  the  amount  of  toxin  inhibition 
must  vary  greatly.    There  are  some  cases  which  die  in 
their  first  attack  with  a  highly  megaloblastic  blood  ;  others 
which  have   two  or  three  remissions,  and  during  these 
remissions  acquire  a  practically  normal    blood   with    a 
normal  number  and  a  normal  appearance  of  red  cells ; 
and,  of  course,  bloods  and  marrows  are  found  which  fill  up 
every  interval  between  these  two  possibilities.     Evidence 
is  not  wanting  that  actual  blood  destruction  does  not  of 
itself  produce  pernicious  anaemia.    One  has  seen  scores  of 
pat'ents  with  chronic  repeated  haemorrhages  whose  bloc  d, 
and  in  the  end,  whose  marrow,  presented  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  those  of  pernicious  anaemia.    Chronic  septic 
auaemlas,  chronic  cancerous  anaemias,  do  not  produce  the 
megaloblastic  type,  and  Bunting  has  recently  shown  that 
experimental  haemorrhage  cannot  be  made  to  produce  a 
pernicious  anaemia.     His  valuable  work  on  ricin   and 
t-aponin   shows  also  that  toxic  ltfluences  produce  con- 
ditions closely  allied    to   pernicious    anaemia,  and    hia 
expfriments  are  perhaps  the  best  answer,  be  it   inter- 
polated, to  Hunter's  assumption  that  the  blood  destruc- 
tion, which  he  postulates  in  pernicious  anaemia,  takes 
place  in  the  portal  system.     These  remarks,  which  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented   me   from  elaborating  more 
fully,  are  not  intended  to  express  a  new  theory  of  the 
disease,  or  to  be  regarded  as  my  own  views.    They  are 
thrown  out  tentatively  in  the  hope  that  they  may  draw 
forth  an    expression   of    opinion    frcm   the  pathologists 
present  at  the  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  an 
exdanation  of  pathogenesis. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Melland  (Manchester)  said :  My 
contribution  to  this  discussion  is  intended  to  take  the 
form  of  a  demonstration  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
clinical  pathology  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  describing 
the  clinical  features  of  the  disease,  has  laid  stress 
upon  the  gastro- intestinal  symptoms  and  the  presence  of 
glossitis  as  characteristic  and  diagnostic ;  but  though 
these  may  be  present  in  many  cases,  there  are  still  many 
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in  which  they  are  absent,  and  we  have  to  rely  ior  our 
clinical  diagnosis  wholly  upon  the  examination  of  the 
blood.  He  has  referred  to  the  unscientific  nomenclature 
of  Biermer,  under  which  numerous  other  severe  anaemic 
conditions  are  grouped  with  the  true  pernicious  anaemia 
— conditions  such  as  are  due  to  carcinoma,  repeated 
haemorrhages,  and  the  like,  which,  as  I  shall  show,  present 
blood  conditions  quite  distinct  from  pernicious  anaemia 


■ 


though  in  their  other  clinical  features  they  may  closely 
resemble  it.  Here  (Fig.  1)  is  a  microscopic  field  from  a 
typical  case  of  pernicious  anaemia.  The  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  most  striking  and 
easily  recognized.  Almost  too  striking,  indeed,  for  there  are 
many  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  the  changes  are  much 
less  marked.  The  red  corpuscles  were  much  diminished 
in  number,  down  to  1,325,000  per  c.mm.,  and  the  haemo- 
globin was  32  per  cent.,  giving  a  haemoglobin  index  of 
121  per  cent,  per  corpuscle.  The  outstanding  features 
in  the  red  corpuscles,  in  addition  to  their  great 
diversity    in    size    and    shape,    are    the   large    average 
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Fig.  2— Pernicious  anaemia. 

size  and  the  almost  complete  absence  Of  any  with 
the  correct  rounded  form  of  the  normal  corpuscle. 
Here  (Fig.  2)  is  another  field  of  the  blood  from  another 
case  of  pernicious  anaemia.  The  changes  in  the  cor- 
puscles are  not  quite  so  startling;  the  diversity  in  size 
and  Bhape  is  not  so  extreme.  But  on  careful  examination 
it  is  found  that  the  distinctive  features  are  fully  repre- 
sented. There  is  the  great  diminution  In  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles,  down  to  1,450,000  in  the  c.mm. ;  the 
haemoglobin  is  reduced,  but  to  a  less  degree,  down  to 
50  per  cent.,  giving  a  haemoglobin  index  of  172  per  cent. 
There  Is  the  large  atevttge  stee  of  the  red  corpuscles  which 
is  ol  such  importance.  *Acugh  few  of  those  in  the  field  are 


large  enough  to  be  classed  as  megalocytes,  and  the  relative 
fewness  of  corpuscles  of  normal  size  and  rounded  shape  (cf. 
Fig.  4).  In  addition  there  are  two  red  corpuscles  which  show 
the  presence  of  basophilic  granules,  stained  by  methylene 
blue,  in  their  protoplasm,  and  this  condition  of  "granular 
degeneration,''  though  not  absolutely  limited  to  pernicious 
anaemia,  is  much  more  marked  in  it  than  in  the  other 
severe  anaemias  whi?h  are  liable  to  be  confused  with  it. 


Pernicious  anaemia. 


Here  (Fig.  3)  is  yet  another  case  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
The  appearance  of  the  corpuscles  is  again  quite  charac- 
teristic ;  there  is  no  need  to  labour  the  description. 
They  were  diminished  to  1,980,000  in  the  c.mm.  (a 
fortnight  previously  they  had  been  only  1,675,000),  the 
haemoglobin  was  43  per  cent.,  and  the  haemoglobin 
index  108  per  cent.  In  this  case  there  were  no  gastro- 
intestinal or  glossitis  symptoms,  and  the  diagnosis  had 
to  be  made  from  the  blood  alone,  but  there  was  a 
slight  continuous  pyrexia  of  between  99°  and  100°  F., 
which  was  quite  conceivably  an  expression  of  th" 
chronic    infection    on    which    Dr.    Hunter    insists.      I 


m 
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Fig.  4.— The  same  case  of  pernicious  auaemia  as  in  Fig.  3,  after 
treatment.    Characters  ot  the  red  corpuscles  practically  normal. 

have  introduced  this  slide  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  cor- 
puscles in  It  with  thosi'  of  the  next  slide  (Fig.  4),  which 
are  practically  normal  corpuscles  in  size,  shape,  number, 
haemoglobin  content,  and  staining  characters.  The  field 
is,  In  fact,  one  selected  from  the  blood  of  the  same  case  of 
pernicious  anaemia  after  two  and  a  half  months'  treat- 
ment. The  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  the  percentage 
of  haemoglobin  were  perfectly  normal,  and  you  will  see 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  corpuscles  as 
seen  iu  the  stained  film  to  suggest  any  abnormality.  And 
with  regard  to  this  case  it  is  of  parlicular  Interest  that, 
although  I  have  had  her  under  observation  for  four  years, 
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since  then  she  has  shown  no  signs  ol  relapse,  and  con- 
tinues perfectly  well. 

To  compare  with  these  slides  of  pernicious  anaemia 
I  will  now  show  3  ou  some  from  other  cases  of 
severe  anaemia,  which  in  other  clinical  features  closely 
resembled  pernicious  anaemia.  Fig.  5  is  from  a  man 
with  carcinoma  of  the  cardiac  end  of  stomach.  The 
signs    of    carcinoma   were    obscure   (but    confirmed    by 


Fig.    5.— Severe     anaemia,     simulating     pernicious     anaemia 
clinically,  due  to  carcinoma  of  cardiac  cud  oi  stomach. 

autopsy),  and  he  had  been  sent  down  to  the  university 
examination  as  a  ease  of  pernicious  anaemia,  The  photo- 
graph shows  how  unlike  that  of  pernicious  anaemia  the 
blood  was.  The  red  corpuscles  were  reduced  to  3,240,000 
per  c.mm.,  but  the  haemoglobin  was  still  farther  reduced 
down  to  20  per  cent.,  so  that  the  index  per  corpuscle  was 
only  30  per  cent.,  very  different  from  {he  100  per  cent,  or 
over  which  the  corpuscles  contain  in  pernicious  anaemia. 
The  corpuscles  are  here  seen  to  be  small,  with  only  moderate 
degrees  of  irregularity  in  size  and  shape.  (Compare  with 
Fig.  1,  2,  or  3.)  There  Is  a  single  nucleated  red  corpuscle 
present,  a  normoblast,    I  have  laid  no  stress  upon  the 


evere  anaemia  asso- 


presence  or  absence  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pernicious  anaemia.  Normoblasts  may  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  many  forms  of 
severe  anaemia  from  various  causes,  and  even  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  megaloblasts  Is 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  since  they  may  be  found  in  still 
larger  numbers  inleucocythaemia  and  in  that  curious  (and 
probably  allied)  condition  which  has  been  named 
"  leukanaemia  " ;  and,  further,  we  may  come  across  cases 
of  pernicious  anaemia  with  all  the  characteristic  changes 
in  the  blood,  but  with  few  or  no  nucleated  red  corpuscles, 
normoblast,  or  megaloblast. 
Here   (Fig.    6)    is    a   blood   with   a    high    degree    ol 


poikilocytosls,  such  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  shape 
as  would  at  first  sight  suggest  pernicious  anaemia ; 
but  on  further  examination  it  is  to  be  noted  that, 
although  there  is  great  irregularity  in  shape,  there  is 
not  much  diversity  in  size,  and  that  the  average  size  of 
the  corpuscles  is  smaller  than  normal.  This  bears  out  the 
blood  count,  which  gave  2,570,000  red  corpuscles  to  the 
c.mm.,  and  haemoglobin  =  28  per  cent.,  a  haemoglobin 


'%.     , 


i  exceptional  diversity  in  size  of 
of  a  number  of  megalocytes. 

index  of  74  per  cent.  only.  There  is  a  single  corpuscle, 
wh!ch  is  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  might  pass  for  a 
megalocyte,  but  its  size  is  apparent  and  relative  only,  as 
compared  with  the  small  corpuscles  around  it,  and  on 
comparison  with  healthy  corpuscles  it  is  found  to  be  but 
little  above  the  normal.  The  case  was  one  of  severe 
secondary  anaemia  associated  with  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
and  got  rapidly  well  on  plain  iron  treatment.  Mere 
irregularity  in  size  and  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles,  how- 
ever well  marked,  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  ease  of 
pernicious  anaemia.  Nor  is  the  presence  of  even  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mesalorytes  such  as  seen  in  Fig.  7, 


Fig.  8.— Severe  anaemia  from  long-standing  small  haemorrhages 
from  the  bowel, 
sufficient.  In  this  field  there  are  a  number  of  genuine 
megalocytes,  not  merely  relative  or  apparent,  but  dis- 
linctly  larger  than  any  met  with  in  normal  blood.  Yet  on 
examination  the  average  size  of  the  corpuscles  is  seen  to 
be  smaller  than  normal,  the  red  corpuscles  were  reduced 
to  3,130,000,  and  the  haemoglobin  reduced  further  to 
40  per  cent,,  giving  an  index  of  well  below ;  100  per 
cent.  (64  per  cent.).  And  although  there  |is  such 
marked  difference  in  size  of  the  corpuscles,  there  is 
but  little  diversity  of  shape,  and  a  large  number  possess 
the  normal  rounded  contour  which  is  so  exceptional  in 
pernicious  anaemia,  where  oval  or  pear-shaped  forms  are 
the  rule.  The  case  was  a  simple  straightforward  chlorosis, 
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which  rapidly  got  well  with  appropriate  treatment.  I 
show  it  as  rather  a  curiosity:  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  get 
such  diversity  in  size,  especially  to  get  such  large  numbers 
ol  genuine  megalocytes  in  anaemias  o!  the  chlorotic  type. 
It  is  more  usual  to  get  such  a  picture  as  the  next  (Fig  8). 
This  is  from  a  patient  who  had  been  losing  small  quanti- 
ties of  blood  from  the  bowel  over  a  long  period.  He  was 
Intensely  anaemic,  but  not  wasted,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 


m 


inoma  at  the  cardiac  orifice 

the  yellowish  pallor  seen  in  pernicious  anaemia.  His 
haemoglobin  was  down  to  28  per  cent.,  but  his  red  cor- 
puscles were  not  proportionately  reduced,  being  2,700,000 
in  the  c.mm.,  so  that  the  haemoglobin  index  was  barely 
above  50  per  cent.  (62  per  cent.).  The  first  glance  at  the 
slide,  with  Its  small,  regular,  washed-out  looking  corpuscles, 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  unlike  the  blood  of  pernicious 
anaemia  it  Is,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  other  points  of  difference.  Other  cases  of  severe 
secondary  anaemia  generally  show  similar  characters. 
Here  (Fig.  9)  is  the  blood  from  one  of  the  most  marked 
secondary    arjaemias    I    have   ever    seen,    a    man   with 


Fig.  lO.-BIood  from  a  case  ot  leukanaemia,  showing  the  degree 
of  irregularity  In  size  and  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

carcinoma  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  His 
haemoglobin  was  down  to  18  per  cent.,  and  his  red  cor- 
puscles to  1,660,000.  The  corpuscles  are  seen  to  be 
on  the  average  decidedly  smaller  than  normal,  and  they 
show  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  in  size  and  shape,  with 
one  exception,  however  :  there  is  a  single  megalocyte  In 
the  field  which  is  distinctly  larger  than  any  of  the  large 
corpuscles  in  Fig.  1.  But  one  megalocyte  does  not  make 
a  pernicious  anaemia,  and  a  compuntively  short  survey  is 
enough  to  bring  out  the  points  of  difference.  The  last 
8ljde  I  have  to  show  you  is  from  a  case  of  the  disease 
which   has  been  named   leukanaemia.      (Fig.   10)     The 


essential  features  of  the  disease  are  a  considerable  d°gree 
of  anaemia  and  changes  in  the  red  and  white  corpuscles 
suggestive  of  leucocythaemia,  though  without  any  notable 
increase  in  leucocytes.  At  the  time  at  which  this  film 
was  taken  there  were  1,540,000  red  corpuscles  in  the 
c.mm.,  and  the  haemoglobin  was  36  per  cent.,  giving  an 
index  of  113  per  cent.  The  average  size  of  the  corpuscles, 
in  keeping  with  this  high  haemoglobin  index,  Is  large. 
There  are  a  few  corpuscles  larger  than  normal,  but  marked 
megalocyte  formation  was  absent,  and  although  a  fair 
number  of  irregularly- shaped  corpuscles  were  present, 
there  was  not  the  widespread  irregularity  in  size  and 
shape  which  is  met  with  in  pernicious  anaemia  and 
shown  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  Still  of  all  the  cases  that 
I  have  shown  you,  the  blood  in  this  case,  with  its  high 
haemoglobin  index,  approaches  most  closely  to  that  in 
pernicious  anaemia,  and  in  some  cases  that  have  been  re- 
corded the  diversity  in  size  and  shape  has  been  so  marked 
that  observers  have  been  of  opinion  that  they  had  to  do  with 
a  combination  of  leucocythaemia  and  pernicious  anaemia. 

Dr.  A.  Gordon  Gullan  (Liverpool)  said :  During  the 
past  year  several  casss  of  pernicious  anaemia  have  come 
under  my  close  observation,  and  in  three  the  condition 
was  so  marked,  the  symptoms  so  Intense  and  acute,  and 
the  result  of  treatment  so  remarkable  that  I  feel  Bure 
they  will  be  of  interest.  The  cases  showed  the  charac- 
teristic picture  of  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  In  regard  to 
the  etiology,  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  cases  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  a  definite  lesion  in  the  alimentary 
tract,  which  might  be— and  I  think  I  may  say  was — the 
source  by  which  infection,  whether  microbic  or  toxic, 
entered  the  system. 

In  Case  I— a  clerk,  aged  47— ulceration  along  the  margin  of 
the  gums  was  very  marked.  There  wasa  fairly  large  ulcer  on  the 
lowerlip,  and  the  mouth  was  foul,  and  teeth  bad  In  Cass  II — a 
professional  man,  aged  45— the  disease  had  been  coming  on  In- 
sidiously for  a  considerable  time.  For  several  years  he  had 
sufl'ered  from  constipation  and  mucous  colitis,  which  was 
followed  by  chronic  glossitis  and  an  irritable  tongue,  about 
which  ha  had  complained  for  two  years.  Then  came  gradually- 
Increasing  debility  and  anaemia,  with,  later,  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  all  the  symptoms.  Case  in — a  schoolmistress, 
aged  44— had  always  been  rather  pale,  but  became  more  to  in 
April,  1906,  when  she  consulted  her  doctor,  who  gave  her  a 
haem8tinic  mixture  for  anaemia  ;  as  the  pallor,  however,  de- 
veloped, she  was  sent  for  a  holiday  into  the  country  at  Christ- 
mas. The  manifest  symptoms  of  the  disease  then  showed 
themselves,  and  were  accompanied  by  persistent  and  constant 
vomiting,  chiefly  in  the  morning  ;  at  a  later  period  ulceration 
was  noticed  at  the  margin  of  the  gums.  It  is  an  important 
fact  that  all  the  acute  symptoms  of  her  illness  date  from  the 
onset  of  this  gastric  disturbance. 

In  these  cases  the  clinical  features  were  typical  and  the 
condition  of  the  patients  most  critical.  Case  i  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Stanley  Hospital,  after  a  month's  illness,  with 
signs  of  great  prostration  and  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles 

Case  i. 
Ho  was  a  well-developed,  well- nourished  man,  extremely 
anaemic,  conjunctivae  pearly  with  yellow  subconjunctival  fat. 
His  skin  was  dry  and  of  a  decidsdly  yellow  tint;  he  was 
breathless  and  faint,  and  suffered  from  palpitation  on  the 
slightest  exertion,  and  his  respirations  when  at  rest  numbered 
24  per  minute.  The  heart  showed  signs  of  dilatation.  Cardiac 
impulse  was  Imperceptible,  and  the  deep  cardiac  dullness 
extended  1  in.  beyond  the  nipple  line.  The  sounds  at  all  areas 
were  distant  and  fetal  in  character,  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
being  accompanied  by  a  localized  faint  blowing  systolic  bruit. 
The  red  blood  oorpuscles  numbered  1,200,000  per  c  mm.  The 
other  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  state  of  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  my  house-physician  records:  "Mouth  is  in  a 
highly  septic  state ;  there  is  an  indolent  nicer  on  the  lower 
lip  and  ulceration  along  the  margin  of  the  gums."  The  patient 
was  at  once  put  on  a  mixture  containing  mix,  and  later  nixii, 
of  liquor  arsenicalis  per  diem,  and  given  a  mouthwash  which 
was  used  frequently,  and  he  was  confined  to  bed.  Neverthe- 
less, he  rapidly  became  worse ;  his  temperature  was  very 
Irregular,  constantly  above  normal,  ranging  between  99°  and 
102°  F.,  and  on  one  occasion  reaching  103°  F.  His  skin  became 
much  more  yellow  aud  darker  in  tint,  the  mucous  membranes 
were  bloodless,  and,  though  the  septic  condition  of  his  mouth 
had  Improved,  some  bleeding  from  the  gums  ocourred  and 
somo  blood  was  passed  in  one  of  the  stools.  Moreover,  a  few 
small  petechiae  appeared  on  the  cheeks  and  chest,  and  somo 
haemorrhages  were  found  in  each  retina.  Thirteen  days  after 
admission  ne  was  in  a  most  critical  condition— indeed,  we 
believed  him  to  be  dying.  His  blood  count  showed  only 
700,000  per  c.mm.  red  corpuscles,  6,500  white  corpuscles,  and 
haemoglobin  25  per  cant.,  the  colour  index  being  1.6.  Blood 
films  showed  several  nucleated  red  corpusoles,  many  megalo- 
cytes  and    poikilocytes,  and   some   well-marked    ralcrooytes 
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(Eiohhorst's  corpuscles).  The  spleen,  which  formerly  was 
norma!  had  during  this  time  increased  in  size,  and  now 
extended  three  fingerbreadths  below  the  costal  margin  ;  it 
was  firm  and  not  tender.  Troublesome  vomiting  and  retching 
occurred. 

I  then  ordered  him  1  oz.  of  fresh  red  marrow  to  be  given 
raw,  spread  between  two  thin  pieces  of  bread  and  butter 
three  time  s  a  day.  The  liquor  arsenicalis  was  stopped,  and 
Instead  a  mixture  containing  liquorls  arsenici  et  hydrar- 
gyri  iodidi  n  Iv  and  calcii  chloridi  gr.  x  was  ordered  thrice 
daily,  the  latter  drug  with  a  view  to  checking  the  haemor- 
rhagic    tendency.     The    effect  was    most    striking,    the 
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retching  and  vomiting  scon  ceased,  and  the  patient 
declared  he  "  felt  better.''  At  first,  however,  his  colour 
did  not  improve,  and  after  eight  days  the  red  corpuscles 
were  670,000  and  white  12,000  per  c.mm.,  and  haemoglobin 
25  percent.,  the  colour  index  being  1.8.  The  following  week 
the  red  corpuscles  had  risen  to  992,000  per  c.mm.,  and  then 
&  very  rapid  improvement  in  his  colour  took  place.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  two  weeks  (four  weeks  from  com- 
mencement of  marrow  treatment)  the  blood  count  was 
— red  corpuscles  2,850,000,  white  corpuscles  11,000, 
haemoglobin  66  per  cent,  the  colour  index  being  1.16. 
Only  a  few  nucleated  red  corpuscles  were  found  in  the 
blood  films,  but  the  ruegalocytes  and  poikilocytes  were 
still  well  marked.  Three  weeks  later  the  red  corpuscles 
numbered  3,480,000,  the  white  had  fallen  to  8,500  and  the 
haemoglobin  was  78  per  cent.,  the  colour  index  being  1.12 ; 
the  blood  rapidly  approached  the  normal,  and  the  patient, 
who  had  "  felt  quite  well "  for  several  weeks,  shortly  after- 
wards left  hospital  with  a  blood  count  of  4,600  000  red 
corpuscles,  7,800  white  corpuscles,  and  haemoglobin 
100  per  cent,,  the  colour  Index  being  1  07. 

Case  ii. 
This  patient  wa9  a  male,  aged  45,  a  master  in  a  public  school. 
He  had  for  a  number  of  years  suffered  at  intervals  from 
mucous  colitis,  which  ceased  two  years  ago  and  was  followed 
by  chronic  glossitis,  otherwise  he  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health  up  to  the  early  part  of  1906,  when  after  some 
months  of  extra  mental  work  and  anxiety  he  became  short  of 
breath,  pale,  and  languid.  As  he  was  in  London  in  April, 
1906,  he  consulted  a  surgeon,  who  detected  no  organic 
disease,  but,  recogaizing  that  his  blood  was  anaemic,  had 
it  tested.  The  report  was— red  corpuscles  3.800,COO,  white 
7,400  per  c  mm.,  and  a  complete  count  of  the  different  forms  of 
white  was  made,  but  unfortunately  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  estimation  of  the  Hb.,  and  the  red  corpuscles  are  not 
recorded  to  have  been  altered  in  shape.  He  returned  to  his 
residence  in  the  country  and  underwent  a  course  of  iron 
without  any  great  benefit,  and  the  condition  of  the  tongue 
remained  extremely  irritable.  Notwithstanding  treatment 
his  anaemia  developed,  accompanied  by  intense  malaise, 
debility,  and  a  yellow  tint  of  the  skin  up  to  April,  ISO?  ;  when, 


pernicious  anaemia  being  suspected,  the  blood  was 
again  examined  and  found  lo  be  typical  of  that  com- 
plaint—that  Is,  high  colour  index  1.42,  red  corpuscles 
2385,000,  and  haemoglobin  67.5  per  cent.  I  saw  him  In  con- 
sultation with  his  doctor  (Dr.  Scott  of  Newton  Abbot) 
on  May  26th,  1907.  He  was  then  a  well-built  man,  sturdy 
frame,  rather  inclined  to  obesity.  He  was  very  pale,  his 
mucous  membranes  extremely  anaemic,  and  his  skin  was  a 
distinct  lemon-yellow  colour.  His  heart  was  weak  in  action 
and  dilated.  His  tongue  was  pale,  glazed  and  fissured  on. 
dorsum,  with  small  ulcers  at  tip  and  on  the  under  surface. 
The  blcod  films  showed  marked  alteration  in  shape  and 
character  of  the  red  corpuscles,  some  large  red  cells  with  a 
single  nucleus;  many  megalocyte«,  poikilocytes,  and  micro- 
cytes  were  present.  His  doctor  was  pushing  the  arsenical 
administration  most  thoroughly,  and  had  gradually  increased 
the  dose  up  to  a  maximum  dose  of  64   minims  of  the  liquor 
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arsenicalis  per  diem.  This  treatment,  with  rest  in  bed, 
improved  bis  tone,  but  had  evidently  very  little  effect  on  the 
quality  of  his  blood,  and,  finally,  as  he  showed  signs  of  arsenical 
poisoning — that  Is,  redness  of  the  eyelids  and  throat,  diarrhoea 
and  sickness,  with  some  eczematons  eruptions  on  the  elbows — 
it  had  to  be  stopped.  Bnne  marrow,  which  I  advised,  was, 
however,  continued,  and  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
patient  rapidly  improved.  His  yellow  tint  of  skin  faded,  his 
mucous  membranes  became  pink,  his  pallor  of  face  was  replaced 
by  a  flush  such  as  I  had  never  seen  In  him  before,  and  his 
blood  count  and  haemoglobin  steadily  and  quickly  rose,  till 
on  July  20th  his  haemoglobin  was  125  per  cent.,  and  his  red 
corpuscles  ICO  per  cent.,  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  not 
having  been  seen  in  hie  blocd  films  for  some  weeks.  His 
heart  is  now  gradually  regaining  its  tone,  and  he  is  able  to 
walk  without  any  palpitation  or  dyspnoea.  This  patient  has 
taken  as  much  as  3  cz.  of  raw  marrow  three  times  a  day, 
and  not  till  quite  recently  (July  20th)  has  it  been  reduced 
to  1  oz.  thrice  daily. 

Case  hi. 
My  third  ease,  M.  B.,  a  spinster  aged  44,  schoolmistress,  I 
saw  with  Dr.  Glynn  Morris,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the 
notes  on  the  case.  Her  history  Is  es  follows:  From  Easter  to 
Christmas,  1908,  her  health  had  gradually  failed,  and  she  had 
become  so  anaemic  that  she  was  ordered  into  the  country  for 
rest,  and  arsenic  and  iron  were  prescribed.  Here  the  per- 
sistent vomiting  already  noted  occurred,  and  all  the  acute 
symptoms  developed.  On  her  return  six  weeks  later  she  was 
suffering  from  severe  djspnoea  and  palpitation  on  the  slightest 
exertion.  Her  mucous  membranes  were  very  anaemic,  her 
skin  was  yellow,  corjunctivae  white,  and  there  was  cedema 
about  her  feet  and  ankles.  Another  feature  was  that  her  ribs 
and  tibiae  were  tender  on  pressure.  Although  she  was  kept  in 
bed  and  the  arsenio  increased  to  ;0  minims  per  diem,  her 
condition  became  steadily  worse.  The  sickness  persisted  and 
her  temDerature  was  very  irregular,  varying  between  100.5°  F. 
acd  103°  F.  Her  pupils  were  dilated,  and  she  had  retinal 
haemorrhages.  She  became  so  intensely  anaemic  that  all  hope 
of  her  recovery  was  given  up.  She  was  then  placed  upon 
glycerine  extract  of  bone  marrow  (Armour's),  1  drachm  three 
times  a  day,  with  the  result  that  her  sickness  ceased,  all  her 
symptoms  abated,  and  her  colour  began  to  improve,  so  much 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  she  was  able  to  walk 
without  palpitation  or  dyspnoea  Now  her  blood  Is  still 
slightly  anaemic,  but  all  the  other  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared. Including  the  lemen  tint  of  skin  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  bones. 
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These  cases  can  undoubtedly  be  claimed  to  be  those  of 
"  temporary  recovery  "  and  that  recovery  has  undoubtedly 
been  due  to  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  bone 
marrow.  Whether  the  result  will  be  permanent  is  at 
present  doubtful.  Or  whether  the  bone  marrow  will  have 
to  be  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  patients  life  in  larger 
or  smaller  amounts  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  Case  1  went 
back  to  his  work,  which  he  performed  with  comfort  for  a 
period  of  nearly  six  months,  but  he  has  only  recently  been 
readmitted  into  hospital  for  a  recurrence  of  the  complaint 
which  developed  apparently  very  quickly,  Bone  marrow 
evidently  acts  (1)  as  a  very  rapid  haemogenetic  factor, 
possibly,  as  has  been  stated,  by  stimulating  the  bone 
marrow  ;  or  (2)  it  acts  by  virtue  of  some  inherent  internal 
secretion  which  it  contains  which  acts  as  an  antitoxic 
substance  to  the  toxins  produced  in  the  portal  circulation, 
thereby  neutralizing  the  poisons  which  destroy  the  blood 
cells,  or,  secondarily,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  tissues,  thereby 
assisting  them  in  resisting  the  septic  process  at  the  site 
of  absorption.  In  support  of  this  latter  supposition  are 
the  following  facts  :  (1)  The  rapidity  of  its  action  as  shown 
in  Case  1,  who  felt  better  the  day  after  he  had  taken  bone 
marrow.  (2)  It  appears  from  the  effect  of  this  treatment 
in  Case  n,  that  the  larger  the  dose  the  more  quickly  is  it 
effectual.  (3)  The  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms — 
malaise,  debility,  yellow  tint  of  skin,  etc — as  well  as  the 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  the  blood.  The  patient  feels 
better,  and  is  better,  notably  as  regards  dyspnoea, 
general  strength,  and  in  the  force  of  his  pulse,  even  be- 
fore the  corresponding  change  in  the  blood  Is  reached. 

(4)  Is  it  too  much  to  surmise,  or  is  it  not  an  admitted  fact 
that  many  persons  suffer  from  the  intestinal  lesions  which 
produce  the  toxins  that  are  so  harmful  in  pernicious 
anaemia,  but  their  bone  marrow  is  active  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  internal  secretion  (an  antitoxic  substance)  ? 
When,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  this  disease 
results.  The  alimentary  toxins  are  not  alone  to  blame,  but 
also  the  ineffective  internal  secretions  of  the  bone  marrow. 

(5)  Assuming  this  surmise  to  be  correct,  it  at  once 
explains  the  beneficial  action  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  this 
disease  :  the  drug  is  a  stimulant  to  all  protoplasmic 
cells,  including  the  marrow  cells,  and  hence  it  stimulates 
the  production  of  the  marrow  internal  secretion.  (6)  Lastly, 
in  those  cases  where  the  bone  marrow  of  the  patient  does 
not  respond  to  the  arsenic,  namely,  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient internal  secretion,  if  raw  bone  marrow  is  given  by 
the  mouth  in  sufficient  doses,  and  is  retained,  we  may 
hope  for  good  results,  as  the  deficient  internal  secretion 
is  made  up  to  its  normal  level,  and  the  marrow  is  able 
to  do  its  work  efficiently.  I  bring  these  views  before 
this  meeting,  which  includes  among  its  members  men 
whose  names  rank  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the  blood 
dyscrasia,  and  I  know  only  too  well  that  my  few  cases 
are  not  conclusive;  but  I  would  emphasize  that  other 
Clinicians,  Professor  Frazer,1  Drs.  Barrs,J  Danforth,3  Drum- 
mond,  and  Stengel,  have  had  equally  striking  results  with 
the  internal  administration  of  bone  marrow  in  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia.  Much  has  yet  to  be  done  to  prove 
that  bone  marrow  produces  this  internal  secretion,  but, 
after  careful  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
logical  hypothesis  by  which  we  can  explain  the  striking 
results  obtained.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  will  at  once 
ask  how  it  is,  if  this  view  be  correct,  that  bone  marrow 
does  not  immediately  cure  every  case  of  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  in  reply  I  wish  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  effectof  the  administration  of  other  internal  secretions, 
for  instance,  thyroid  when  given  internally  does  not  cure 
every  case  of  athyroidism— notably  some  of  those  of  a 
cretinoid  nature;  and  the  administration  of  suprarenal 
extract,  though  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  Addison's 
disease,  yet  when  given  in  the  advanced  stages  has  no 
curative  effect. 

Professor  Lohrain  Smith,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Manchester), 
said  :  In  pernicious  anaemia  there  are  three  groups  of 
pathological  changes  :  (1)  Those  connected  with  the  blood 
and  bone  marrow  ;  (2)  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucosa  ;  (3)  ec'orosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  chiefly  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical  segments. 
Experimental  study  of  the  disease  has  so  far  failed  to 
show  that  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  can  be  pro- 
duced.   Hence  great  imporUnce   attaches   to  conditions 
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simulating  pernicious  anaemia,  namely :  (1)  Bothrio- 
cephalns  anaemia,  (2)  malaria,  (3)  tumour  of  the  bone 
marrow.  The  investigation  of  the  blood  changes  by 
the  carbon-monoxide  method  shows  that  in  pernicious 
anaemia  there  is  great  destruction  of  the  total  amount  of 
haemoglobin,  while  the  volume  of  the  blood  may  be 
normal,  subnormal,  or  increased  in  amount.  The  average 
of  7  cases  examined  showed  that  the  total  amount  of 
haemoglobin  was  reduced  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
normal,  the  lowest  being  28  per  cent,  of  the  normal. 
One  case  examined  over  six  months  showed  a  certain 
independence  in  the  changes  in  haemoglobin  and  volume. 
The  examination  of  the  blood  by  the  haemoglobinometer 
in  cases  where  the  volume  is  varying  may  be  misleading 
in  any  definite  case  if  we  draw  conclusions  regarding  the 
total  amount  of  haemoglobin. 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  (London)  said:  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  on  this  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  anaemias  of  childhood,  and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  that  I  shall  confine  the  few  remarks  I  have  to 
make.  Now  the  striking  fact  about  the  anaemias  of 
childhood  is  that  amongst  them  pernicious  anaemia  is 
hardly  found  at  all.  This,  Sir,  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, no  matter  what  view  one  holds  as  to  the  etiology 
of  this  disease.  If  one  remembers  on  the  one  hand  the 
great  destructibillty  of  the  blood  in  childhood  and  the 
ease  with  which  comparatively  severe  anaemia  is  produced 
by  trivial  causes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  narrow  margin 
for  new  blood  formation  which  the  child  possesses,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  red  marrow  normally  fills  the  entire 
length  of  the  long  bones,  one  would  expect  anaemia  of  the 
pernicious  type  to  be  frequent  in  early  life  rather  than 
rare.  The  fact  that  such  anaemia  does  not  occur  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
specific  haemoljtic  toxin  postulated  by  Dr.  Hunter  to 
almost  never  operative  in  childhood.  It  is  of  interest  is 
note  that  the  other  great  bone  marrow  type  of  anaemia 
— namely,  myelogenous  leukaemia — is  also  almost 
unknown  In  early  life.  This  rarity,  however,  is  probably 
apparent  and  not  real,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  many  cases  of 
so-called  acute  lymphatic  anaemia  which  is  comparatively 
common  In  early  life,  are  really  examples  of  myelogenous 
leukaemia  in  which  granulation  of  the  myelocytes  has  not 
had  time  to  develop.  This  suggests  the  question,  May 
there  not  be  a  similar  masking  of  pernicious  anaemia  in 
early  life  ?  May  the  specific  toxin  which  produces  that 
disease  in  the  adult  perhaps  so  overwhelm  the  blood- 
forming  powers  of  the  child  as  to  prove  fatal  very  rapidly, 
and  before  the  clinical  picture  which  we  speak  of  as 
pernicious  anaemia  has  had  time  to  develop  ?  This,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  can  recognize  nothing  clinically  which  would  corre- 
spond to  such  a  suggested  pathology  unless  some  of  the 
rapidly  fatal  cases  of  purpuric  anaemia  occasionally  met 
with  in  children,  which  seem  to  be  of  toxic  origin,  are  of 
such  a  nature.  At  all  events,  I  fee!  sure  that  the 
immunity  of  children  to  anaemia  of  the  pernicious  type 
is  a  fact  which  deserves  more  consideration  from 
pathologists  than  it  has  yet  received. 

Professor  I.  Walkrr  Hall  (Bristol)  said :  Investiga- 
tions into  the  general  metabolism  in  pernicious  anaemia 
have  yielded  somewhat  discordant  results.  These  varia- 
tions appear  to  be  too  pronounced  to  be  ascribed  to 
individual  factors,  and  suggest  rather  that  the  "  symptom- 
complex  "  of  pernicious  anaemia  1;  the  expression  of  the 
reaction  of  the  tissues  to  more  than  one  type  of  irritant. 
The  total  metabolism  thus  does  not  reflect  any  unanimity 
in  the  cases  examined,  nor  throw  any  suggestive  light 
upon  the  causative  factors.  It  Is  to  the  intermediate 
metabolism,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  farther  in- 
dications, and  in  this  regard  we  are  still  awaitiDg  progress 
in  the  developments  of  tisBue  chemistry.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  features  which  stand  out  from  the  results  of 
the  investigations  already  made,  and  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  shortly  review  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
direction  to  which  they  point  for  f arther  work.  Consider 
lng  the  processes  of  oxidation  as  a  whole,  these  do  Tiot 
appear  to  be  materially  altered.  The  blood  contains  a 
diminished  amount  of  oxygen,  and  this  necessitates 
additional  labour  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  cells  in  order  to 
obtain  the  oxygen  they  require.  This  over-effort  may 
result  in  an  exhaustion  which  predisposes  to  fatty  changes. 
It  is  significant  that  sugar  and  starcheB  are  well  tolerated. 
Although    in    the    anaemias    associated    with    animal 
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parasites  there  Is  distinct  evidence  of  protein  decom- 
position, due,  most  probably,  to  toxic  causes,  In  per- 
nicious anaemia  there  Is  no  abnormal  disintegration 
oJ  protein.  On  the  other  hand,  retention  of  nitrogen 
Is  a  common  finding.  How  far  this  retention  is 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  renal  functions  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  manifest  that  renal  changes  play  a  part  in 
this  retention,  and  that  the  changes  deserve  recognition 
during  treatment.  The  metabolism  of  purin  bodies  is 
approximately  normal.  Here  again,  however,  we  are  met 
with  marked  individual  retentions,  and  evidence  sugges- 
tive of  renal  changes.  Amongst  the  mineral  substances, 
chloride  retention  is  usual ;  in  some  cases,  however, 
marked  losses  occur.  The  reasons  for  the  changes  are 
mot  yet  apparent.  With  regard  to  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  absorption,  we  find  distinct  subaeidity,  or  absence 
of  HC1,  and  diminished  secretion  of  pepsin.  These 
secretions  exhibit  close  relationships  with  the  anaemia, 
being  increased  or  diminished  as  the  anaemia  improves 
or  changes  for  the  worse.  Both  the  bile  and  the  faeces 
contain  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  urobilin.  The 
Saeces  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  the  loss  ranging  from 
5  to  21  per  cent.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  this  loss  Is 
due  to  deficient  absorption,  or  to  an  excess  of  secretions, 
and  infiltrations  of  leucocytes,  etc.  There  is  consider- 
able evidence  to  show  that  it  does  not  arise  from  "atrophy 
of  the  intestinal  wall."  The  absorption  of  fat  is  not  good. 
In  many  cases  there  is  an  increase  of  faecal  fat,  and  the 
fatty  acids  vary  from  52  to  72  per  cent.  Mtiller  observed 
some  peculiar  crystals  in  the  faeces,  which  turned  an 
Intensely  brown-red  colour  when  treated  with  Lugol's 
solution.  A  feature  of  the  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia  is 
the  general  increase  in  the  residual  nitrogen.  In  some 
cases  the  globulin  exhibits  a  marked  decrease.  The  fat 
content  is  unaltered.  Eiben  observed  that  the  originally 
yellow  serum  acquired  after  standing  for  a  little  time  a 
'beautiful  green  colour.  The  deepening  of  the  colour  of 
the  urine  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  haematoporphyrin  has  been  recorded  by  Taylor, 
and  haemoglobinuria  by  Schmidt.  More  irregular  is  the 
percentage  of  urea  N  to  the  total  nitrogen.  The  cases 
reported  present  figures  varying  from  67.9  to  85  per  cent. 
The  ammonia  N  is  consistently  increased,  and  may  reach 
up  to  8.1  per  cent.  The  amino  acid  nitrogen  requires  to 
be  investigated  upon  newer  lines ;  the  older  figures  are 
hardly  worth  quoting.  Creatinin  is  always  low.  Indican 
iB  generally  increased,  the  increase  being  attributed  to 
intestinal  conditions  and  to  putrefaction  changes  in  the 
extravasated  blood.  The  total  sulphur  is  variable. 
Albumoses  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  urine  by 
Laache  and  von  Noorden  and  Schmidt.  C41yeosuria  is 
very  rare.  The  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  requires  further 
investigation  by  reliable  methods.  The  distribution 
of  iron  in  pernicious  anaemia  varies  considerably  and 
is  .difficult  of  explanation.  Post  mortem,  it  may  be 
found  deposited  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  or  in  the 
iiver,  or  in  the  kidney  alone.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  nutrition,  we  are  at 
present  waiting  some  classification  of  the  cases  hitherto 
included  under  the  one  term,  pernicious  anaemia.  I  do 
not  wish  to  overstep  the  limiia  of  this  section  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  have  recently  met 
with  a  few  cases  which  presented  the  clinical  picture  of 
pernicious  anaemia  during  life,  while  the  autopsy  revealed 
a  condition  of  advanced  tuberculosis  limited  to  the 
mesenteric  glands,  or  to  the  mesenteric  glands  and  liver. 

Dr.  Bushnbll  (Brighton)  said:  During  the  past  nine 
months  we  have  studied  four  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia 
at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital  from  the  bacteriological 
point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  an 
aplastic  factor  in  anaemia  production  may  as  well  exist  as 
neoplastic  factors  in  other  tissues.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  so  hopeless  that  we  felt  justified  in  isolating 
micro-organisms  (on  two  occasions  streptococci)  from  the 
patients'  mouths,  testing  them  biochemically  and  cultur- 
ally, and  administering  a  bacterial  vaccine  therefrom, 
guided  by  the  opsonic  indices  of  the  patients  to  these 
organisms.  We  present  our  results  to  you  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  hope  that  this  treatment  may  receive  a  more 
extended  trial. 

Dr.  Frank  Pope  suggested  that  some  cases  of  very  acute 
anaemia  in  childhood  terminated  In  chloroma,  and  quoted 
a  ca£e  in  which  the  iron  deposits  were  found  to  be  collec- 
tions of  bacteria  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  ferruginous 


pigment.  The  case  was  reported  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Eeynolda  in  the  Lancet  of  May,  1907. 

Professor  James  M.  Beattie  (Sheffield)  said  he  con- 
curred in  the  view  that  abnormal  blood  destruction  was  an 
essential  change  in  pernicious  anaemia.  In  view  of  the 
pigment  deposits  in  the  organs,  and  also  as  a  result  of 
comparison  with  other  conditions,  the  bone-marrow 
changes  could  not  be  regarded  as  primary.  Other  such 
conditions  were  met  with  in  bothriocephalus  anaemia, 
pernicious  malaria,  and  saponin  poisoning,  in  all  of  which 
a  megaloblastic  change  might  be  present. 

Professor  Muir  (Glasgow)  said :  The  various  interesting 
questions  in  the  pathology  of  pernicious  anaemia  centre 
round  the  two  main  changes — namely,  the  accumulations 
of  haemosiderin  in  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  the  changes 
in  the  bone  marrow.  The  coexistence  of  these  is  so  constant 
that  any  pathology  of  the  disease  must  afford  an  explana- 
tion of  them.  The  subject  of  the  blood-  derived  pigment 
has  been  fully  treated  by  Dr.  Hunter,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  agree  with  him  in  his  view  that  there  is  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  in  pernicious  anaemia.  Whether 
such  destruction  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  fatal 
anaemia  is,  however,  another  question,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
in  support  of  his  view  that  the  blood  destruction  is  chiefly 
related  to  the  portal  circulation.  In  the  great  majority  ol 
cases  the  gross  iron  accumulation  is  practically  confined 
to  the  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  meet  with 
cases  where  the  spleen  and  kidneys  show  the  change 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  such  an  occurrence 
must  be  considered  as  something  more  than  a 
mere  accident ;  probabiy  the  result  of  an  unusual 
distribution  of  the  haemolytic  process.  This  latter  dis- 
tribution I  believe  Is  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  younger 
subjects  where  the  disease  has  run  a  somewhat  rapid 
course,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  change  in 
the  kidneys  closely  resembles  what  may  be  met  with  In 
long-standing  cases  of  haemoglobinuria,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  being  broken  up  and 
retained  in  the  kidney  cells,  though,  of  course,  haemo- 
globinuria does  not  occur  in  pernicious  anaemia.  My  obser- 
vations on  the  accumulations  of  pigment  which  result 
from  haemorrhage  or  from  the  Injection  of  foreign  bloods 
into  the  tissues  of  animals  show  that  the  spleen  and 
kidneys  share  in  the  pigment  accumulation  to  an  equal 
extent  with  the  liver.  Some  of  the  iron-containing  pig- 
ment in  pernicious  anaemia  may  be  the  result  of  minute 
haemorrhages,  as  Stockman  has  supposed,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  pigmentand  the  want  of  evidence  in  many  cases  of 
the  occurrence  of  haemorrhages  are  against  the  acceptance 
of  his  view  as  the  full  explanation.  No  doubt  the  pigment 
may  be  Increased  in  this  way,  and  no  doubt  in  other 
diseases,  for  example,  leucocythaemia,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  very  large  accumulations  of  pigment,  probably 
due  to  this  cause  or  to  rapid  haemolysis.  In  malignant 
malarial  fever  there  may  also  occur  in  the  organs  a  large 
accumulation  of  iron- containing  pigment,  in  addition  to 
the  melanin  ordinarily  met  with.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  specific  with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
liver  in  pernicious  anaemia,  but  the  degree  of  the  change, 
its  distribution,  and  the  regularity  of  its  occurrence  are,  in  my 
opinion,  only  explainable  on  some  such  view  as  Dr.  Hunter 
has  put  forward.  The  changes  in  the  bone  marrow  have 
received  much  attention,  especially  in  later  years.  Observa- 
tions which  were  published  by  me  more  than  twelve  years 
ago  convinced  me  at  that  time  that  the  marrow  changes 
could  not  be  regarded  as  the  essential  lesion  in  pernicious 
anaemia  but  were  essentially  of  secondary  nature.  I  may 
remark  that  the  case  of  Eindfleisch,  published  shortly 
before  that  time,  and  also  one  of  my  own  cases  appear  to 
me  now  to  be  exceptional  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
marrow.  In  both  cases  the  great  majority  of  the  cells  in  the 
marrow  were  megaloblasts  or  gigantoblasts,  some  of 
which  measured  30  /*  or  even  more  in  diameter.  I  have 
not  again  seen  a  case  where  the  marrow  showed  so 
extreme  a  change.  The  presence  of  megaloblasts  is 
invariable,  but  very  often  they  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  I  think  that  in  many  cases  a  leucoblastic  reaction 
must  also  be  regarded  to  be  present.  If  the  marrow 
changes  are  secondary,  they  may  be  due  either  to  the 
blood  lost  per  te  or  they  may  be  in  part  due  to  toxic 
action.  Formerly  I  inclined  to  the  first  view,  but  my  sub- 
sequent observations  and  the  results  of  other  investigators 
would  seem  to  point    to    toxic    action    being    involved. 
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I  doubt  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  long-continued  loss  of 
blood,  say  by  repeated  haemorrhages,  does  produce  a  similar 
change  in  the  marrow,  although  there  Is  here  some  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  period  of  time ;  but  we  have 
other  examples  of  direct  toxic  action  bringing  about  the 
megaloblastic  change.  We  have,  first  of  all,  the  case  of 
bothriocephalus  anaemia,  where  the  general  anatomy  is 
described  by  Schanmann  as  similar  to  that  of  pernicious 
anaemia.  Again,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of 
malignant  malarial  fever  the  marrow,  as  described  by 
Ewing,  may  show  the  megaloblastic  change;  and  we 
have  also  the  striking  example  of  the  action  of  saponin  us 
described  by  Bunting,  the  intravenous  injection  of  minute 
quantities  of  this  diug  bringing  about  the  megaloblastic 
change  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  We  have 
thus  distinct  evidence  that  toxins  which  produce  lysis  of 
the  corpuscles  in  the  circulation  also  act  on  the  corpuscle- 
forming  cells  in  the  marrow,  may  lead  to  an  alteration  in 
them,  and  bring  about  the  so-called  megaloblastic  change. 
I  consider  that  the  entrance  of  megatoblasts  into  the 
circulation  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way 
as  the  appearance  of  myelocytes,  that  is,  that  it  represents 
an  escape  from  the  marrow  due  to  the  action  of  toxic 
substance  on  the  delicate  structural  arrangement  of  that 
tissue,  as  I  have  described  in  a  previous  paper.  In  other 
words  the  appearance  of  these  cells  is  rattier  the  result 
of  damage  than  of  the  nature  of  a  reactive  phenomenon. 
I  scarcely  think  the  relatively  low  proportion  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes  is  a  matter  of  very  great  Impor- 
tance, except  as  indicating  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
marrow ;  it  is  met  with  in  other  kinds  of  anaemia.  I  may 
say  that  in  the  striking  case  of  aplastic  anaemia  which 
I  communicated  to  this  Section  in  1900  there  were 
no  megalocytes  or  megaloblasts  in  the  blood,  and  there 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 
A  ter  all,  in  pernic:ous  anaemia  the  most  important  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  marrow  changes  are  due  to  blood 
loss  or  to  toxic  action  (in  all  probability  both  are  con- 
cerned), but  whether  or  not  they  are  of  secondary  nature. 
This  is  of  essential  importance  in  relation  to  the  further 
elucidation  of  its  pathology  and  the  possibility  of  thera- 
peutic measures.  Periods  of  improvement  and  relapses 
are  well  recognized  as  common  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  but  occasionally  one  also  meets  with  very  rapid 
improvement,  where  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
increases  almost  as  rapidly  as  may  be  seen  after  a  severe 
haemorrhage.  Cases  of  this  kind,  which  unfortunately  are 
very  rare,  seem  to  me  only  explainable  on  the  view  that 
some  toxic  agent  has  been  eliminated  from  the  system, 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  They  are  also  of  great 
importance  as  indicating  that  the  bone  marrow  probably 
is  still  functionally  capable  when  the  toxic  body 
is  removed;  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  also 
supported  by  the  facts  known  with  regard  to 
bothriocephalus  anaemia.  It  would  appear  that  the 
latter  condition  is  due  to  some  specific  toxin  formed  by 
the  parasite,  and  probably  some  toxin  of  corresponding 
nature  holds  In  the  case  of  pernicious  anaemia.  The 
various  pyogenic  organisms  are  well  known  to  briDg 
about  a  condition  of  anaemia,  but  this  is  of  the  secondary 
type.  It  is  more  likely  that  there  is  some  definite  bac- 
terial poison  produced  by  an  undiscovered  organism  which 
brings  about  the  haemolysis  and  the  marrow  changes  in 
pernicious  anaemia.  The  various  lesions  which  have 
been  described  in  the  alimentary  canal  are  by  no  means 
constant,  and  probably  serve  only  as  a  point  of  entrance 
for  the  particular  organism  concerned.  Some  of  the 
lesions  observed,  moreover,  are  of  much  more  recent  origin 
than  the  disease  itself.  The  search  for  a  particular  haemo- 
lytic  bacterial  toxin  seems  the  most  probable  line  of  fruit- 
ful research  in  the  further  elucidation  of  the  disease.  If 
such  a  toxin  be  the  true  causal  agent,  it  would  appear  that 
the  chronic  nature  of  the  disease  would  be  favourable  to 
the  production  of  an  antitoxin.  As  this  does  not  seem  to 
occur,  It  is  possible  that  the  toxic  body  does  not  belong  to 
the  ordinary  group  of  toxins. 

Dr.  Hunter,  in  reply,  said :  I  congratulate  the  Section  on 
the  number  and  value  of  the  contributions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  discussion  by  representative  observers. 
Professor  Muir  has  dealt  with  the  important  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  bone  marrow  changes  to  the  haemo- 
lysis. His  observations  give  strong  support  to  the  toxic 
cause  of  the  disease  and  its  special  character.  Among 
otner  numerous  contributions  to  this  subject  during  the 


paBt  ten  years  the  work  of  Professor  Lorrain  Smith  and 
Dr.  Haldane  deserves  special  attention  more  than  any 
other  haematological  work  of  recent  years,  and  their  work 
emphasizes  the  remarkable  differences  between  this 
anaemia  and  all  other  forms  of  anaemia.  With  regard  to 
megaloblastic  degeneration  as  the  essential  cause  and 
nature  of  this  anaemia,  I  have  dealt  with  that  In  my 
opening  paper. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  discueslonthe  following 
paper  was  read. 

ANAEMIA   IN  ANKYLOSTOMIASIS. 

By  Arthir  E.   Boycott,  M.D., 

Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Lister  Institute. 

The  anaemia  of  ankylostomiasis  has  often  been  called 
pernicious  with  the  implication  that  the  symptoms, 
course,  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  idiopathic  progres- 
sive pernicious  anaemia,  and  that  the  two  conditions 
are  different  only  In  that  in  the  one  case  the  cause 
is  known  and  removable,  while  the  other  remains  at 
present  cry ptogenetic.  The  two  diseases,  however,  show 
abundant  points  of  distinction  in  almost  every  part 
of  their  natural  history,  and  ankjlostoma  anaemia  can  be 
called  pernicious  only  in  a  very  general  sense.  Some  of 
the  chief  points  of  difference  may  be  considered  in  order. 

That  the  nematode  worm  ankylostoma  may  produce  a 
grave  form  of  anaemia  has  been  known  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  It  is,  however,  only  quite  recently  that  medical 
men  have  realized  that  this  anaemia  does  not  only  occur 
in  special  limited  outbreaks,  such  as  that  among  the  work- 
men at  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  or  in  a  few  localities  in 
the  tropics  such  as  Egypt,  but  is  a  factor,  second  perhaps 
only  to  malaria,  In  producing  chronic  ill  health  and 
industrial  inefficiency  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  The  pitiable  state  to  which  an  entire  population 
may  be  reduced  through  unrecognized  and  untreated 
ankylostomiasis  is  shown  very  well  in  the  reports  of  the 
Porto  Rico  Commission.  In  Porto  Rico  fully  nine-tenths 
of  the  agricultural  population  suffer  from  a  more  or  less 
profound  degree  of  ankylostomiasis,  and  about  half  of 
them  appear  to  have  50  per  cent,  or  less  of  haemoglobin. 
The  same  condition  of  affairs  doubtless  obtains  in 
many  other  places,  and  is  probably  largely  responsible 
for  the  idea  that  the  natives  of  hot  climates  are  normally 
anaemic.  In  Western  Europe,  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
of  ease  is  limited  by  the  occurrence  of  those  conditions 
temperature,  moisture,  and  oxygenation  which  so  closely 
control  the  life  of  the  parasite,  but  in  those  places  where 
favourable  circumstances  prevail,  its  effects  may  be  as 
severe  as  in  the  tropics.  Taking  the  world  as  a  whole, 
then,  ankylostomiasis  is  one  of  the  commonest  disorders. 
Pernicious  anaemia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively 
a  very  rare  disease.    Its  cause  is  unknown. 

Though  not  immediately  germane  to  the  subject, 
two  points  of  general  pathological  interest  may  here 
be  mentioned  as  finding  particularly  striking  Illus- 
trations in  ankylostomiasis.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  two  nematodes  {A.  duodenale  and  A.  aviericanum) 
which  are  zoologically  clearly  different  specifically,  and  to 
some  minds  even  generically ;  they  are  both  widely 
spread  all  over  the  world,  both  inhabit  the  same  host,  and 
both  produce  identically  the  same  disease.  This  is  in 
somewhat  striking  contrast  to  the  specificity  of  host  which 
Is  generally  found  among  animal  parasites,  and  it  also 
introduces  difficulties  in  an  etiological  classification  and 
nomenclature  cf  disease.  In  the  second  place,  only  a 
certain,  rather  small,  number  of  those  infected  with 
ankylostoma  ever  suffer  at  all  from  any  anaemia.  This 
phenomenon  is  now  well  known  in  several  infective  diseases, 
but  it  finds  a  striking  macroscoplcal  illustration  In  the 
present  case.  Be  it  noted,  too,  that  these  healthy  carriers 
of  ankylostoma  are  in  a  true  state  of  specific  Infection,  as 
evidenced  by  the  eosinopbile  reaction  of  their  leucocytic 
apparatus.  With  the  exception  of  the  skin  affections 
which  mark  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  larval  worm  into 
the  body,  occasional  attacks  of  urticaria,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  mild  abdominal  pain  and  discomfort,  the 
symptoms  of  ankylostomiasis  are  practically  identical 
with  those  of  the  Idiopathic  disease,  and  are  referable  to  the 
anaemia  in  both  cases.  In  one  particular,  however,  we  find 
an  Interesting  point  of  difference.    The  degree  of  anaemia 
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indicated  on  the  scale  of  the  haemogloblnometer  bears  a 
different  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
two  diseases.  It  is,  for  example,  not  uncommon  for  a 
patient  with  ankylostoma  anaemia  of  a  degree  showing 
30-40  per  cent,  in  the  haemogloblnometer  to  be  regularly 
engaged  in  fairly  severe  manual  labour.  I  have,  for 
instance,  seen  a  Cornish  miner  working  regularly,  though 
not,  of  course,  without  some  distress,  with  only  36  per 
cent,  of  haemoglobin,  and  Ashford  noted  the  same  thing 
in  Cuba.  A  case  of  pernicious  anaemia  with  the  same 
percentage  of  haemoglobin  would  be  practically   prostrate. 

The  deirree  of  anaemia  is  in  general  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  worms  present.  Marked  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  however,  occur,  and  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the 
frequency  with  which  infection  is  repeated  forms  a  more 
determinative  factor.  If  patients  are  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  fresh  Infections,  they  will  commonly  greatly 
improve  without  anthelmintic  treatment,  though  they 
will  seldom  reach  a  complete  cure  within  any  reasonable 
time.  A  certain  amount  of  improvement  may  also  take 
place  even  while  reinfections  are  occurring.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  general  tendency  towards  a  natural  cure,  a  state 
of  affairs  very  different  from  the  progressive  intensity 
with  which  pernicious  anaemia  reaches  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. The  time  between  infection  and  the  onset  of  definite 
anaemia  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  determine.  I  have 
seen  one  case  who  was  apparently  only  exposed  to 
infection  for  four  days;  it  was  six  months  before  he 
became  noticeably  ill.  As  regards  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  blood,  the  distinctions  found  here  between 
idiopathic  and  ankylostoma  anaemia  are  fundamental. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  histology  of  the  blood  film,  it 
fa  generally  agreed  that  the  essential  point  in 
pernicious  anaemia  is  that  many  of  the  red  cells  are  too 
big  and  contain  too  much  haemoglobin  ;  the  colour  index 
Is  therefore  about  1  or  higher.  Now,  in  ankylostomiasis 
there  may  be  a  fair  number  of  red  cells  which  are  dis- 
tinctly larger  than  normal,  but  most  of  these  appear  to  be 
deficient  in  haemoglobin  and  there  is  a  much  larger 
number  which  are  too  small ;  the  colour  index  is  therefore 
low.  This  is  not  only  the  regular  rule  for  any  individual 
case,  but  if  a  number  of  examinations  are  made  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  colour  index  varies  with  the  degree  of 
anaemia,  so  that,  as  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  falls, 
the  colour  index  recedes  further  from  unity.  This  is  Illus- 
trated In  the  accompaning  chart  prepared  from  the  figures 
given  In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  on  Anaemia  in  Porto 
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Rico,  by  B.  K.  Ashford,  W.  W.  King,  and  P.  G.  Ingararidez 
(1904);  the  authors  give  more  than  500  counts  on  61  cases 
before  and  after  anthelmintic  treatment,  and  these  have 
been  analysed  and  grouped  according  to  the  percentage  of 
haemoglobin  found. 

The  following  table  of  colour-indices  accumulated  from 
various  authors  shows  that  in  pernicious  anaemia  the 
colour  index  does  not  vary  very  much  with  the  grade  of 
anaemia;  the  figures  of  Cabot  and  Houston  are  contradic- 
tory, but  those  of  the  latter  were  obtained  by  more 
accurate  methods,  and  they  indicate  that  if  anything  the 
colour  Index  rises  as  the  anaemia  becomes  more  intense. 


As  regards  most  of  the  other  histological  details,  the 
differences  between  pernicious  and  ankylostoma  anaemia 
are  for  the  most  part  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative. 
The  red  cells  vary  in  size,  shape,  and  staining  reactions  in 
both  conditions,  and  nucleated  reds  are  found  in  both. 
But  anisocytosis  is  much  less  marked  in  ankylostoma 
anaemia,  and  the  abnormal  red  cells  depart  from  the 
normal  size,  for  the  most  part  being  too  small;  the  poikilo- 
cytosis  and  polychromasia  of  ankylostoma  anaemia  are 
seldom  very  prominent,  and  nucleated  red  cells  are  quite 
uncommon,  though  megaloblaets  have  been  found  by 
several  observers.  In  my  own  series  of  cases  I  have  only 
seen  two  or  three  normoblasts  in  numerous  examinations 
of  the  blood  of  14  cases  showing  less  than  50  per  cent, 
haemoglobin.  In  more  severe  grades  of  anaemia  Ashford 
and  others  have  found  normoblasts  fairly  commonly,  and 
megaloblasts  not  infrequently. 

The  eosinophilla  of  ankylostoma  infection  is  of  course  a 
prominent  detail  in  which  the  blood  of  ankylostomiasis 
differs  from  that  of  pernicious  anaemia,  but  the  details  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 

2.  The  volume  and  total  oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood 
has  been  determined  by  the  method  of  Haldane  and 
Lorrain  Smith,  in  three  cases  of  ankylostoma  anaemia, 
with  most  important  results.     The  details  are  as  follows  : 
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6,170 
5,520 
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4,070 

72 
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60 
53 

86 
92 
98 
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0.700 
0800 
0.740 
0.700 

Average         „        —  45  8.4        5,405        —  8  8        0.735 

Average  of  ,.    I 

iicaliliy  men       -  100  13.5  -  I      4 .5        0.830 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  volume  cf  the  blood  in 
these  cases  wa3  very  nearly  twice  tbat  found  in  normal 
men.  and  that  the  total  oxygen  capacity  was  only  about 
one-tenth  less  than  normal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  condition  is  essentially  one  of  bydraemic  plethora, 
the  apparent  anaemia  beirjg  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
diluted  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  total  amount  of 
haemoglobin  in  the  body  being  practically  normal  and  the 
total  number  of  red  cells  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  normal. 

For  comparison's  sake  the  following  table  is  given, 
showing  the  average  results  obtained  by  Lorrain  Smith 
for  other  anaemias : 


Percentage 
of  Haemo- 
globin. 


Normal  men  

Anaemia  from  haemorrhage 

Pernicious  anaemia 

Ankylostomiasis         

Chlorosis 

Normal  women 


100.0 
33.0 
26.5 
45.0 
40  0 
930 


Cubic  Centi- 
metres of 
blood  per 
100  Grams 
Body 
Weight. 


Cubic  Centi- 
metres of 
Oxygen 
Capacity  per 
100  Grams 

Body 
Weight. 


0  83 
039 
0  40 
0  73 
0.79 
0.92 


The  contrast  between  pernicious  anaemia  and  ankylo- 
stomiasis here  is  very  clear.  In  pernicious  anaemia  and 
anaemia  from  haemorrhage  there  is  a  real  deficiency  of 
haemoglobin,  while  in  ankylcstomiasis  and  chlorosis  there 
is  practically  nothing  except  a  great  dilution  of  the  blood 
and  an  alteration  in  the  haemoglobin  content  of  the  Indl- 
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vicinal  red  cells.  This  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the 
point  already  mentioned— namely,  that  the  patient  with 
ankylostomiasis  shows  much  less  marked  symptoms  of 
anaemia  than  one  with  a  pernicious  anaemia  showing  the 
same  percentage  content  of  haemoglobin. 

The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  this  apparent 
anaemia  is  obscure.  The  estimations  of  the  total 
oxygen  capacity  of  the  blood  show  that  it  can  hardly 
be  due  to  multiple  small  haemorrhages.  It  is  said.  too. 
that  in  fact  ankylostoma  does  not  suck  blood,  but  feeds 
on  the  mucous  membrane ;  there  is,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  worms  often,  though  not  as  a  rule,  contain  blood. 
To  this  small  abstraction  of  blood  may  perhaps  be  attri  ■ 
buted  the  small  deficiency  found  in  the  total  oxygen 
capacity  of  the  blood.  The  same  comparison  of  total 
blood  volnme  and  total  oxygen  capacity  in  anaemia  from 
haemorrhage  and  from  ankylostoma  strongly  suggests 
that  the  haemolytic  and  anticoagulating  principles  found 
in  extracts  of  ankylostoma  are  of  no  great  practical  import. 
At  present,  indeed,  we  can  no  more  define  the  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  the  hydraemic  plethora  of  ankylosto- 
miasis than  we  can  explain  the  causation  of  the  similar 
condition  in  chlorosis.  The  interdependence  of  the  two 
cardinal  abnormalities  is  also  obscure.  The  diminution 
of  the  colour  index  might  well  be  a  sequel  to  the  dilution 
of  the  blood  in  compensation  for  the  deficient  amount  of 
haemoglobin  sent  through  the  lungs  in  unit  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  primary  error  is  in  the  red  cells 
which  are  turned  out  by  the  bone  marrow  in  numerical 
excess  but  in  qualitative  defect,  the  blood  may  be  diluted 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  an  increased  viscosity.  As  far 
as  chlorosis  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  in  a  rapid  cure  the 
red  cells  may  rise  considerably  beyond  the  number  proper 
to  a  unit  volume  is  rather  strong  evidence  that  the  primary 
fault  is  not  in  the  generation  of  red  cells.  A  similar 
phenomenon  seems  to  occur  during  the  cure  of  anky- 
lostomiasis, and  if  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  be 
correct,  we  have  to  look  to  factors  which  have  no  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  oxygen-carrying  power  of  the 
blood  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the 
hydraemic  plethora.  We  have  no  knowledge  which  will 
ecable  us  to  connect  the  toxic  effects  of  ankylostoma  with 
any  such  factors. 

DISCUSSION. 
Professor  Alex.  B.  Ferguson  (Cairo)  said :  The  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  blood  in  ankylostomiasis  in  Egypt 
occur  at  a  rather  late  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find,  when  the  patient  comes  under  observation, 
that  the  red  corpuscles  are  reduced  to  1,750,000  per 
c.mm.,  and  that  the  haemoglobinometer  gives  an  average 
reading  of  23  to  25  per  cent.  The  anaemia  in  anky- 
lostomiasis is  due  to  different  factors,  and  the  effects  on 
the  blood  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  their  mingled  action. 
The  factors  which  concern  us  in  this  discussion  are  (a) 
haemorrhage  acd  (4)  intestinal  sepsis.  It  is  the  influence 
of  the  latter  which  I  wish  to  emphasize,  as  it  appears  to 
me  sometimes  to  confer  on  the  anaemia  of  ankylo- 
stomiasis special  characters  which  closely  simulate  that 
idiopathic  progressive  anaemia  which  we  are  discussing. 
The  sites  of  attachment  of  the  Ankylostoma  duodenale 
become  sooner  or  later  minute  septic  foci,  and  in  cases 
where  these  exist  in  large  numbers  the  influence  of  septic 
absorption  from  the  intestinal  tract  produces  its  effects  on 
the  blood.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  cases 
of  ankylostomiasis,  so  far  as  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are 
concerned,  follow  the  chlorotic  type,  there  remain  a 
certain  proportion  In  which  the  characters  of  the  blood 
approach  to  those  of  progressive  idiopathic  anaemia.  In 
these  cases  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  found  of  both 
types,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  occurrence  of 
megaloblasts  is  rare.  Megalocytes  of  striking  size  are, 
however,  frequently  met  with.  In  such  cases,  also,  a 
variation  in  form  of  the  red  corpuscles,  though  falling  far 
short  of  the  degree  of  poikilo:ytosis  met  with  in  idio- 
pathic anaemia,  assists  in  the  simulation  of  this  disease, 
so  far  as  the  blood  is  concerned.  In  every  case  of  ankylo- 
stomiasis examined  I  have  found  an  active  myeloid 
transformation  occurring  in  the  femur.  One  feature  of 
this  red,  vascular,  and  highly  cellular  tissue  is  the  multi- 
plication of  nucleated  red  cells  which  may  be  observed  in 
it.  A  considerable  number  of  these  are  of  megaloblastic 
type.  The  presence  of  iron,  either  free  or  in  very  unstable 
combination,  is  in  these  cases  easily  demonstrable  in  the 
iiv«t,  and  sometimes  in  the  kidney  and  Bpleen. 
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The  zoologist  studies  living  creatures  for  their  own 
sake,  working  at  their  structure,  life- history,  and  habits 
with  a  view  to  establishing  their  place  in  Nature,  and 
their  affinities  and  relationships  with  other  organisms, 
The  medical  man  is  interested  in  them  only  in  their 
relationship  to  disease;  any  other  point  of  view  Ib  outside 
his  sphere  of  interest ;  his  object  in  studying  them  is  to 
discover  methods  of  preventing  them  from  gaining  access 
to  the  human  body,  or  of  extirpating  them,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  health  of  the  patient,  when  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  body.  Expressed  briefly,  the 
physician's  object  Is  either  prevention  or  cure.  If  an 
organism  is  harmless,  not  detrimental  to  health,  it  is  not 
of  direct  interest  to  the  medical  man,  though  it  may  be  oi 
indirect  interest  to  him,  as  affording  useful  analogies  for 
the  study  of  harmful  forms. 

In  spite  of  the  great  differences  in  the  two  points  of 
view,  there  are  perhaps  several  points  at  which  the  spheres 
of  the  naturalist  and  the  phjsician  are  in  contact — 
certainly  one,  namely,  the  study  of  the  life-cycle  and 
development  of  the  parasites.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  zoologist,  since  nothing  throws 
more  light  on  the  affinities  of  any  creature  than  its 
development ;  it  is  also  of  importance  to  the  medical  man, 
because  a  knowledge  of  the  life-history,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  means  by  which  the  parasite  Invades  the- 
huraan  body,  enables  the  medical  man  to  devise  means 
for  preventing  the  parasite  from  attaining  its  object.  In 
other  words,  such  knowledge  gives  the  medical  man  a 
clue  to  methods  of  prevention  which  are  proverbially 
better  than  cure. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  giving 
some  account  of  the  life  history  of  these  organisms,  but 
first  I  must  begin  by  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the- 
term  "  Haemoflagellates." 

The  Haemoflagellates  comprise,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
number  of  organisms  which  belong  to  the  class  Flagellata 
of  the  Protozoa,  that  is  to  say,  which  have  as  organs  of 
locomotion  one  or  more  flagella,  and  which  are  further 
characterized  by  being  parasites  in  the  blood  of  verte- 
brated  animals.  Here  belong,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
two  genera  Trypanosoma  and  Trypanoplasma.  Trypano- 
soma has  an  undulating  membrane,  along  the  edge 
of  which  runs  a  flagellum,  which  projects  freely  at 
one  end.  Trypanoplasma  has  an  additional  free  flagellum 
besides  the  one  which  borders  the  undulating  mem- 
brane. Species  of  Trypanosoma  are  found  parasitic  in 
every  class  of  vertebrates,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
species  are  notorious  as  the  cause  of  deadly  diseases  in 
man  and  beast.  Trypanoplasma,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
only  known  in  fishes,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
harmful. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  genera  Trypanosoma  and  Trypano- 
plasma include  all  the  Haemoflagellates,  that  is  to  say, 
the  flagellates  parasitic  in  blood.  But  it  is  impossible  in 
a  natural  classification  to  separate  these  two  genera  from 
certain  others  clearly  allied  to  them,  comprising  forms 
found  parasitic  In  the  digestive  tracts  of  insects  r, 
such  are  the  genera  Herpeiomonas  and  Crithidia. 
The  forms  placed  in  these  genera  resemble  Trypanosoma 
in  their  general  appearance  and  in  having  a  single 
llagellum,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  or 
rudimentary  condition  of  the  undulating  membrane. 
The  majority  of  the  species  of  Herpetomonas  and 
Crithidia  are  found  in  blood-sucking  Insects,  a  circum 
stance  which  is  highly  suspicious,  and  points  to  their 
being,  perhaps,  only  stages  in  the  life-history  of  trypano- 
somes;  but  there  is  at  least  one  of  them  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  independent  species,  not  connected  with 
any  forms   occurring  elsewhere.      This  ia  Herpetommag 
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muscae-domeiticae,  occurring  In  the  common  house-fly.  It 
is  the  type  specif  s  of  the  genus  HerpetcmO'ias. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, whether  the  peculiar  blood  parasites  lmown  as 
spirochaetes  should  be  included  amongst  the  Haemi  flagel- 
lates or  not.  Many  authorities  still  support  the  older 
view  that  these  organisms  are  bacteria  belonging  to  the 
section  Spirillacea.  The  more  modern  view,  first  advo- 
cated by  Sehaudinu,  is  that  these  organisms  are  Protozoa, 
allied    to  the  H<u'.  s,   and   resembling  minute 

trypanosomes  in  structure.  Sehaudinu  founded  this  view, 
however,  upon  a  form  which  was  probably  a  true 
irypanosome  of  small  size  and  not  a  spirochaete.  In  the 
spirochaetes  of  human  and  avian  relapsing  fevers  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  demonstrate  the  characteristic 
structures  of  trypanosomes,  and  their  position  must  be 
considered  at  piesent  very  doubtful. 

The  Haemoflagellates  may  be  considered,  therefore,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  as  comprising  the 
genera  Trypanosoma,  Trypanoplasvia,  Herpetomonas  and 
Critkidia.1  But  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  forms  comprised  in  the  genus  Trypanosoma.  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  this  genus  in- 
cludes forms  which,  though  externally  similar,  have  two 
■distinct  lines  of  ancestry  and  descent.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  possible  to  derive  a  Trypanosoma  form  from  a 
Trypanoplasma  by  loss  of  the  llagellum  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  undulating  membrane ;  then  the  free 
dagellum  of  the  trypanoscme  represents  the  morpho- 
logically posterior  end.  In  the  second  place  a  Trypano- 
soma form  may  arise  from  a  Herpetomonas  by  shifting 
backwards  the  origin  of  the  flagellom  ;  in  this  case  the 
Hum  of  the  trypanosome  Is  morphologically  anterior. 
The  occurrence  of  Herpeiomc?ias-torm%  in  the  develop- 
mental cycle  of  many  species  of  trypanosomes  may  be 
interpreted  as  an  Indication  of  descent  from  a  Herpe- 
to?nonas-hke  ancestor.  Hence  two  species  of  Trypanosoma, 
though  structurally  similar,  may  have  totally  distinct 
pedigrees.  This  is  not  nieoely  a  matter  of  speculative 
interest.  If  trypanosomes  have  such  different  lines  of 
descent,  they  may  have  inherited  from  their  respective 
•ancestors  equally  distinct  modes  of  development,  so  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  find  in  this  genua  distinct  types 
of  life-eycle,  and  we  should  not  assume  that  the  mode  of 
•development  found  in  one  species  must  necessarily  be  the 
pattern  or  model,  so  to  speak,  for  the  whole  genus. 

Life-cycles  of  Hasmoftagellates. — As  the  simplest  type  of 
life  cycle  we  may  take  that  of  the  Herpetomonas  of  the 
common  house-fly.-  The  parasite  live3  In  the  Intestine  of 
the  fly  and  becomes  encysted  in  the  hind-gut.  The  cysts 
pass  out  of  the  gat,  and,  being  dropped  aboat  in  all  sorts 
•of  places,  some  cf  them  contaminate  the  food  of  other 
dies,  and  are  accidentally  swallowed  by  them.  In  this 
way  the  cysts  piss  into  the  digestive  tracts  of  other  flies 
and  there  germinate,  setting  free  the  parasite,  which  at 
•once  commences  to  feed  and  multiply.  By  this  simple, 
direct  method  the  iufeation  passes  from  one  fly  to  another. 
We  may  call  this  the  casual  or  contaminative  method  of 
infection.  It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  amongst 
protozoan  parasites  of  all  classeE. 

In  all  other  known  cases,  with  one  exception,  the  infec- 
tion is  conveyed  from  one  vertebrate  host  to  another 
foy  the  intermediary  of  some  blood  sucking  invertebrate 
animal.  The  single  exception  may  be  dealt  with  at  once 
and  dismissed.  It  13  the  case  of  dourine,  a  disease  of 
horses  caused  by  Trypanosoma  equxperdwn.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  diseise  is  transmitted  by  contagion 
during  coitus,  an  interesting  fact  as  showing  that  trypano- 
somes, or  at  least  some  trypanosomes,  have  the  power  of 
traversing  mucous  membranes. 

The  invertebrate  animal  which  transmits  the  infection 
of  Haemoflagelia'.es  differs  according  to  the  habitat  of  the 
vertebrate  host.  In  aquatic  vertebrates,  such  as  fish, 
amphibia,  tortoises,  etc.,  it  is  a  leech ;  in  land  vertebrates, 
especially  birds  or  mammal3,it  is  some  arthropod,  usually 
a  biting  fly  or  mosquito.  With  regard  to  the  exact  method 
of  transmission  but  little  is  knowa,  and  I  propose  now  to 
review  the  facts  briefly. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  distinguish  between  what 
may  be  termed  direct  and   indirect    transmission.      In 

iThe  curious  ef-uus  Trypanophis.  parasitic  In  the  digestive  tract  of 
marine  .  lias  also    been    referred   to  the 

Haemoflagellates,  but  it  is  not  of  importance  for  the  questions  dis- 
cussed here  and  need  not  be  mentioned  further. 

»  Prowazek,  Arb.  I:,  9.  Ami.,  20,  1S0»,  p.  440. 


direct  transmission  the  bloodsucker  takes  up  the  parasite 
with  its  food  from  an  infected  man  or  animal  and  gives  it 
back  again  to  another  when  next  it  feeds,  without  the 
parasite  having  undergone  any  change  or  development. 
The  transference  of  the  parasite  from  one  host  to  another 
by  this  method  is  as  mechanical  and  direct  as  if  it  had 
been  effected  with  two  stabs  of  a  needle,  or  by  in- 
oculation with  a  hypodermic  Fyringe.  In  the  tiypano- 
somes  of  mammals,  particularly  those  carried  by  teetee 
flies,  such  as  the  nagana  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  and 
the  sleeping-sickness  of  man,  only  direct  transference  of 
the  parasites  has  been  demonstrated  with  certainty  up  to 
the  present. 

In  indirect  transmission  the  parasite,  after  being  taken 
up  by  the  bloodsucker,  persists  for  60me  time  in  the  latter, 
and  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  constituting  a  definite 
developmental  cycle,  beiore  being  given  back  again  to  a 
new  vertebrate  host.  A  well-known  example  of  this  type 
of  development  is  the  transmisEion  of  the  malarial  para- 
site by  a  mosquito.  It  is  known  that  the  parasite  is  taken 
up  by  the  mosquito  in  a  feed  ol  blcod  from  a  sick  person  ; 
that  the  parasite  gees  through  a  complicated  cycle  of 
development  in  the  mosquito;  and  that  finally  the  para- 
site is  given  back  again  by  the  mosquito  to  another  per- 
son, passing  down  its  proboscis  with  the  saliva  when  it 
puuetures  the  skin  in  order  to  draw  blood.  Hence  the 
transmission  of  the  malarial  parasite  takes  place  by  the 
indirect  method,  and  is  of  a  type  which  may  be  termed 
inoculative,  since  the  parasite,  taken  ur>  by  the  mosquito 
through  the  proboscis,  is  given  back  again  through  the 
proboscis,  being  inoculated  into  the  new  host. 

Examples  of  transmission  of  Haemoflagellates  by  the 
indirect  inoculative  method  are  known  to  occur.  For  the 
Haemoflagellates  infesting  fish  and  other  aquatic  verte- 
brates the  transference  has  been  worked  out  by  Brutnpt,3 
who  has  shown,  in  the  case  of  the  trypaaosome  of  the  eel, 
for  instance,  that  the  parasites  are  taken  up  by  a  leech 
and  undergo  definite  development  in  the  intestine  of  this 
invertebrate,  finally  passing  forward  into  its  proboscis, 
and  thence  into  another  eel  at  a  subsequent  feed  of  the 
leech.  Brumpt'  has  further  shown  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  malarial  parasite,  a  close  relationship  exists  between 
the  parasite  and  the  species  of  invertebrate  that  transfers 
it,  and  that  in  any  leech,  except  the  particular  species 
required,  the  parasite  either  does  not  develop  at  all,  or 
only  undergoes  a  part  of  its  development,  and  in  either 
case  no  transmission  of  the  infection  takes  place,  the 
whole  process  being  abortive.  In  the  case  of  the  little  owl 
the  infection  has  been  worked  out  by  Schaudinn,5  who  has 
described  a  very  complicated  developmental  cycle  in  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  bloodsucker,  in  this  instance  a  gnat 
of  the  genus  Culex. 

Indirect  transmission  of  the  Inoculative  type  has  been 
much  sought  for  in  the  trypanosomes  of  mammals,  but 
has  not  yet  been  proved  to  occur.  The  trypanosomes 
have,  indeed,  been  seen  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
change  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  invertebrate  blood- 
sucker, but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  after  under- 
going developmental  changes  the  parasite  is  given  back 
again  to  a  new  vertebrate  host.  In  the  transmission  by 
tsetse  flies  of  trypanosomes  of  nagana  and  sleeping  sick- 
ness it  was  not  found  possible  to  demonstrate,  either  by 
observation  or  experiment,  any  mode  of  transmission  but 
the  direct  mechanical  one.  In  carrying  on  these  investi- 
gations it  has  been  observed  incidentally  by  all  who  have 
besn  engaged  in  this  work  that  the  tsetse  flies  caught 
wild  may  contain  other  species  of  trypanosomes,  probably 
taken  up  by  them  from  wild  animals,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  disease-producing  forms.  In  the  case  of  one  of 
these  species  I  was  able  to  make  an  observation  to  which 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  some  importance  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  trypanosomes,  and  to  which,  therefore,  I 
will  briefly  refer. 

At  Entebbe  the  dusky  tsetse  fly,  Ghssina  palpalis,  Is 
commonly  found  to  contain  in  its  digestive  tract  vast 
swarms  of  a  trypanosome  which  Novy  has  named 
T.grayi.  I  found  that  in  some  flies  the  parasite  occurred 
in  the  hindmost  section  of  the  digestive  tract,  and  there 
became  encysted  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
Herpetomonas  of  the  common  fly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  cysts  formed  in  this  way  are 


»  C.  S.  Soc.  Biol ,  60.  1906,  p.  162. 

*Loc.  c:,t..  p.  160. 
»  Arb.  k   6.  Am'..  20.  1»M,  p.  387. 
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destined  to  be  cast  out  with  the  faeces  of  the  fly ;  the 
question  is — what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  ?  It  has 
been  stated  that  in  Herpetomonas  the  cysts  contaminate 
the  food  of  other  flies,  and  so  infect  them.  The  tsetse  fly, 
however,  is  a  blood-sucker,  and  appears  to  feed  exclusively 
in  this  manner;  it  seems  impossible,  therefore,  that  It 
could  ever  infect  itself  by  swallowing  accidentally  cysts 
dropped  by  another  fly.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  cysts 
are  Intended  to  infect  the  (as  yet  unknown)  vertebrate 
host  of  Trypanosoma  grayi  by  contaminating  its  food,  and 
that,  when  swallowed  accidentally  by  the  vertebrate  host, 
the  cysts  germinate  in  its  intestine,  producing  probably 
Herpetomonas-l\ke  forms  which  pass  from  the  intestine 
into  the  blood  and  produce  a  trypanosome  infection.  All 
this  is  as  yet  only  a  suggestion,  and  requires  proof,  but  is 
put  forward  as  a  working  hypothesis.  As  I  have  already 
shown,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  developmental 
cycle  of  trypanosomes  must  always  be  of  one  type.  We 
must  be  prepared,  I  think,  to  find  the  development  and 
life-history  following  quite  different  courses  in  different 
species.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  I  will  say  a  few 
words  about  the  possible  origin  of  Haemoflagellates. 

The  view  has  been  put  forward  by  Leger  and  others  that 
the  ancestors  of  I  Iaemcflgsellates  were  forms  similar  to 
Herpetomonas  and  Crithidia,  and  were  parasites  of  the 
digestive  tracts  of  Insects ;  and  that  by  the  acquisition  of 
blood-sucking  habits  on  the  part  of  their  insect  hosts,  they 
became  introduced  into  the  blood  of  vertebrates  and 
acquired  thus  a  double  developmental  cycle  with  change 
of  hosts.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  that 
the  invertebrate  host  is  not  necessarily  an  insect,  but  may 
belong  to  very  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom ; 
it  may  be  a  leech,  or  it  may  be  an  araohnid,  a  tick. 
Hence,  the  only  feature  tb*»t  ceil  be  said  to  be  constant  in 
the  life  cycle  is  the  possession  of  a  verteb.aie  host.  I 
offer  a  suggestion  that  the  Haemcflagellates  were  primi- 
tively parasites  of  the  digestive  tract  not  of  invertebrates, 
but  of  vertebrates.  I  need  hardly  say  that  many 
flagellates  parasitic  in  the  digestive  tract  of  verte- 
brates, including  man,  are  well  known,  and  recently 
Leger e  has  described  a  species  of  Trypanoplasma 
occurring  in  the  digestive  faact  of  a  fish,  Bex  boops. 
"We  may  suppose  that  the  hypothetical  ancestor 
of  the  Haemoflagellates  lived  and  flourished  In 
the  Intestine,  and  that  its  life-cycle  was  similar  to  that  of 
Herpetomonas  muscae-dome&licae — that  is  to  say,  that  it 
formed  cysts  in  the  gut  which  passed  out  with  the  faeces, 
and  were  accidentally  swallowed  with  food  by  new  hosts. 
So  far  as  is  known,  that  is  the  method  by  which  the  intes- 
tinal flagellates  of  man  or  other  animals  are  transmitted 
from  one  host  to  another  at  the  present  day. 

The  next  stage  in  evolution  would  have  been  the  pene- 
tration of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  by  the  parasites  and 
their  consequent  entry  into  the  circulation.  When  they 
were  once  in  the  blood  they  found  themselves  in  spaces 
from  which  there  was  no  means  of  escaping  by  natural 
channels.  Hence,  in  order  to  infect  new  hosts,  the 
parasites  must  do  one  of  two  thingB  : 

1.  They  might  pass  back  again  into  the  intestine  of  the 
vertebrate  host,  in  order  to  become  encysted  there,  and  so 
pass  oat  to  the  exterior,  as  before.  This  is  not  known  to  occur 
in  any  cese,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  this  mode 
of  infection  occurring,  or  at  least  having  occurred,  and  I  will 
call  It  Stage  I  in  the  evolution  of  the  lift-cycle. 

2.  The  parasites  could  be  taken  up  from  the  blood  by  a 
blood-sucking  invertebrate  of  any  kind,  in  the  intestine  of 
which  they  would  become  parasitic,  ultimately  producing  in 
this  new  situation  the  cysts  which  they  formerly  produced  in 
the  gut  of  the  vertebrate  host.  I  will  call  this  Stai>o  II  in  the 
evolution  ;  it  is  the  contaminative  type  whioh  I  believe  to 
occur  In  the  life-cycle  of  Trypanosoma  grayi. 

When  a  parasitic  relationship  had  become  set  up 
between  the  flagpllate  and  the  Invertebrate  host,  the 
third  stage  of  evolution  would  be  that  the  parasite  would 
penetrate  the  organs  of  the  invertebrate  and  reach  its 
proboscis  or  salivary  glands,  there  producing  minute 
forms  which  could  pass  back  by  inoculation  into  the 
vertebrate  host.  Hence  encysted  forms  would  be  un- 
necessary and  would  cease  to  be  formed,  and  we  should 
have  the  inoculative  type  of  infection  established. 

The  fourth  and  final  complication  of  the  life- cycle  would 

be  brought  about  by  the  parasites  penetrating  the  ovaries 

of    the   invertebrate    host,   and   80  passing  through   two 

K'-ni  rations    of    the    latter,    being    given    back    by    the 
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inoculative  method  by  the  offspring  of  the  invertebrate- 
which  originally  took  them  up.  In  this  way  would  come 
about  germinative  or  hereditary  infection,  well  known  to 
occur  in  Pircplasma  but  not  known  with  certainty  in 
Haemoflagellates. 

I  must,  finally,  say  a  few  words  about  the  Herpetomonas 
of  the  house-fly.  The  fact  that  this  parasite  has  no  verte- 
brate host  might  be  regarded  as  supporting  the  view  that 
the  Haemoflagellates  were  originally  parasites  of  the  guts  of 
invertebrates.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prowazek 
that  the  house-fly  is  probably  descended  from  blood- 
sucking ancestors,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  which 
originally  had,  but  has  given  up,  the  blood- sucking  habit. 
Prowazek  suggests  that  its  Herpetomonas  parasite  was 
acquired  by  its  blood-sucking  ancestors,  and  was  originally 
a  form  with  an  alternation  of  hosts,  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate. When  the  fly  ceased  to  suck  blood,  however,  the 
flagellate  remained  as  a  parasite  of  the  fly  alone,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  form  stranded  and  left  behind,  as  it  were, 
by  changes  in  its  life-conditions  over  which  it  bad  no 
control,  like  marine  animals  left  behind  in  inland  lakes  by 
elevation  of  the  land.  Hence  Herpetomonas  muscae- 
domesticae  does  not  disprove  the  suggestion  that  the 
ancestral  Haemoflagellate  was  a  parasite  of  the  vertebrate 
intestine. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  point  out  that  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evolution  of  these  parasites  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  at  least  four  distinct  types 
of  life' cycle  In  the  Haemcflagellates,  and  I  hope  I  Lavt> 
shown  incidentally  that  the  weaving  of  phylogenies  is  not 
a  mere  brain  exercise,  but  may  be  of  practical  value  in 
suggesting  to  those  working  at  these  problems  the  different! 
possibilities  to  be  kept  In  view, 


DISCUSSION. 

"Professor  Ziemann  (Cameroons)  said  :  In  connexion  witfi 
the  remarks  of  Professor  Minchin,  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  one  fact  of  epidemiological  and  practical 
interest.  In  1904  I  proved  that  the  fresh  trypanosome 
infections  amongst  animals  in  Lower  Guinea  are  met 
with  only  in  the  rainy  season.1  In  the  dry  season  I  made 
many  blood  observations  in  animals  without  finding  a 
single  parasite.  My  observations  show  also  that  probably 
the  greatest  number  of  the  fresh  trypanosome  infections 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  young  blood  of  the 
the  blood  sucking  flies  which  come  out  in  the  rainy 
season.  Moreover,  as  in  malarial  countries  the  index  can 
be  made  cut  by  palpation  of  the  spleen,  so  in  trypanosome- 
infected  countries  the  trypanosomal  indexcan  be  made  out 
(in  animals)  by  palpation  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
when  these  are  found  swollen,  one  may  conclude  that 
trypanosome  infection  of  man  is  to  be  met  with  in  the' 
district.  The  animals  examined  may  be  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats,  the  last  two  named  preferably,  as  the  cattle,  owing 
to  their  wild  nature,  are  difficult  to  get  at.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  trypano- 
some met  with  in  Lower  Guinea,  but  it  is  different  from 
the  T.  brucei  and  the  T.  evanti.  I  should  like  also  to 
mention  the  extraordinary  small  number  of  trypanosomes 
in  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  in  Lower  Guinea,  the  failure 
of  atoxyl  to  produce  lasting  benefits,  and  to  speak  about 
spiroehaetes  in  cattle,  and  the  prevalence  of  yaws  in  the 
Cameroons. 

Dr.  Balfour  (Khartoum)  pointed  out  sources  of  error 
in  insect  examination  as  evidenced  by  the  discovery  of 
Crithidia  when  looking  for  an  extracorporeal  stage  of  the 
baemogregarine  of  jerboas  in  fleas,  and  by  Christopher's 
discovery  of  what  was  probably  coccidial  cjst  when  search- 
ing for  a  similar  stage  of  the  haemogregarine  of  Indian 
jerbilsinlice.  Similar  cysts  had  also  been  found  in  fleas 
in  the  Sudan.  One  authority  mentioned  finding  of  a  typical 
Herpetomonas  in  Tabanus  socius,  the  commonest  fly  of 
the  Nile,  and  one  which  might  possibly  be  the  carrier  of  th»> 
trypanosome  of  the  camel,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Kordofan  provinces.  Dr.  Wenyon  was  now  working  on  this 
subject,  and  would  also  endeavour  to  work  upon  Dr. 
Sambcn'a  interesting  theory  as  regards  the  life-cycles  of 
trypanosomes  in  tsetse  flies.  Evidence  was  brought  forward 
to  show  that  in  the  Sudan  at  least  Stomoxy  under 
natural  conditions  probably  did  not  act  as  a  carrier  of 
trypanosomiasis. 

«  Cc.-l.r.Ul.J.  Bakteriologit,  February,  1905. 
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Classification  of  the  Blood-Inhabiting  Peotozoa. 
H&EMOPKOTOZOA  (9ambon,  1906). 


/Produces      sporozoites      in) 

secondary      capsules      or  'Haemoqeegaeisidab 
■(     spore  bags  I 

'  Produces  naked  sporozoites      Plasmodidae 


! Elongates  and  breaks  up  into  I  grIRoscHArDiNNnDAK 
numerous  sporozoites  ) 

Divides   by  longitudinal  fis- 
sion ioto  two  similar  forms 
which     again     divide,  re-  J.H AEMOrEOTErDAE 
peatedly     until     minimal!" 
io  :::s    or    sporozoites    are, 
produced  / 


Two  genera 


Three  genera 


Eaemogregarina,  Danilewsky,  1886. 

(  Plasmodium,  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  1885. 
}  Laverania,  Grass!  and  F  eietti,  1889. 

(  Lencocytozoon.  Danilewsky,  1889. 
-  Siiiroschavdipnia,*  Sambon.  1907. 
(  Treponema,  Schaudinn,  1905. 


/•Haemopboteinae.    Eaemoprotcu*,  Krase,  1890. 
|     One  genus 

:fTmi?'ib"  <  (Babesia,  Starcovici,  1893. 

lamuies     ,  xhtpanosominaB,  I  LcUhmania,  Ross.  1903. 


Four  genera 


\  Trypanosoma,  Gruby,  1843. 
1 


I  Trypanoplasma,  Laveran  and  ilesnil ,  1902. 


"*  The  new  generu1  name  SpiroschawUnnta  is  here  proposed  for  the 
biologically,  from  the  free-living  form  SpirocliaetapUealUit 

Lieutenant-Colonel    G.  M.  Giles  (late    I.M.S.)    said:  j 
"With    reference     to    Dr.    Balfour's    query    as    to    the 
vhouse-fly,  I  may  say  that  the  hypopharynx  of  the  house-  i 
■3y  is  prolonged  into  a  short  but  distinctly  pointed  pro-  j 
jectlon,and  though  not  capable  of  piercing  the  sound  skin,  j 
will  give  a  distinct  and  painful  prick  to  a  raw  surface. 
Between  it  and  Stomoxya  there  are  only  differences  of 
proportional  development  of  parts.    Cases  of  a  trypano- 
soma  disease  in  equines  undoubtedly  originate  in  KumassI 
in  West  Africa,  but  Glossina  has  never  been  found  there, 
though  there  are  Stomoxys  in  swarms.    If  I  might  venture 
<i£>  criticize  Dr.  Sambon*s  proposed  classification,  I  might 
say  that,  excellent  as  it  appears  to-day,  we  have  names 
anough  already  without  coining  new  ones,  and  I  would 
submit  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  we  have  a  more 
sure  basis  of  knowledge  of  complete  life-history. 

Dr.  Louis  Sambon  (London)  maintained  tbat  in  the 
transmission  of  sleeping  sickness  Glossina  palpalis  acted 
as  a  true  alternative  host  and  not  merely  in  a  mechanical 
way,  as  suggested  by  Colonel  Bruce  and  Professor 
Minchin.  He  did  not  deny  the  occasional  possibility  of 
mechanical  transmission,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  was 
the  usual  mode  of  propagation  under  natural  conditions. 
That  it  had  succeeded  experimentally  proved  nothing, 
Malaria  and  all  other  protozoal  diseases  of  the  blood 
oould  be  transmitted  in  that  way.  The  strict  limitation 
of  sleeping  sickness  to  the  stations  of  Glossina  palpalis 
3howed  that  the  fly  acted  as  a  necessary  definitive  host. 
Five  years  ago  he  had  shown  that  the  sporozoita  of  Trypa- 
nosoma garabiente  may  present  sexual  differentiation  in  the 
blood  o!  long-standing  cases.  Koch,  Prowazek,  and  others 
had  shown  that  the  trypanosomes  multiply  and  acquire 
marked  sexual  characters  within  the  stomach  of  the  fly. 
There  was,  therefore,  undoubted  evidence  of  a  sexual 
cycle.  Bruce,  Koch,  Minchin,  and  others  had  invariably 
bailed  to  reproduce  the  disease  by  inoculating  the  blood 
from  the  fly's  gut,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  very 
numerous  and  vigorously  active  trypanosomes.  This 
proved  that  the  forms  in  the  gnt  of  the  fly  were  gametes 
that  must  undergo  a  special  development,  and  were 
unable  to  reproduce  by  schizogony.  Koch  had  found 
numerous  trypanosomes  and  no  traces  of  blood  in  the 
clear  fluid  contained  in  the  bulb  of  the  proboscis.  These 
were  the  forms  ready  to  be  inoculated  into  a  fresh  verte- 
brate host ;  they  showed  that  the  trypanosomes  did  not 
leave  the  body  of  their  insect  host  by  way  of  the  intestine, 
as  suggested  by  Professor  Minchin,  but  were  returned  to 
the  vertebrate  host  by  way  cf  the  proboscis.  Brumpt 
and  Leger  had  shown  that  the  trypanosomes  of  fish 
went  through  a  sexual  cycle  within  the  body  of  leeches, 
3ad  that  each  species  of  trypanosome  had  Its  specific 
leech  host.  Prowazek  had  worked  out  the  sporogony  cf 
Trypanosoma  leicisi  in  the  rat  louse  Eaematopinus spinulcius. 
If  in  these  cases  there  was  a  true  sporogony  homology  to 
that  of  the  malaria  parasites  why  should  a  similar  mode 
of  development  be  denied  to  the  trypanosome  of  sleeping 
sickness  ?  The  speaker  thought  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt  as  to  the  part  played  by  Glossina  palpalis  in  the 
transmission  of  sleeping  sickness.  It  acted  as  a  true 
alternative  host,  and  the  parasites  ingested  by  the  fly  were 
passed  on  to  the  larva  which  In  the  Glossinae  developed 
within  the  body  of  the  parent  until  it  had  practically 
reached  the  pupa  stage.  The  flies  on  issuing  from  their 
pupa  cases  were  probably  already  infective.  The  experi- 
ments so  far  carried  out  to   prove  the  r61e  of  the  fly 


blood  snirochaetes,  which  differ  greatly,  both  morphologically  and 
,  on  which  Earenberg  established  the  genus  Spirochaeta. 

in  the  transmission  of  sleeping  sickness  were  contra- 
dictory and  in  many  other  ways  unsatisfactory.  Further 
investigations  were  urgently  needed.  The  subject  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  because  obviously  it  was 
impossible  to  formulate  efficient  prophylactic  measures 
against  the  dread  disease,  unless  there  was  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  means  and  modes  of  its  propagation. 

Sir  Patrick  Manson  (London)  said :  The  phylogenesis 
of  parasites  requiring  two  hosts  dates,  in  my  opinion, 
from  ancestors  which  in  the  history  of  evolution  antedate 
the  differentiation  of  the  arthropods  from  the  vertebrates. 
Parasites  evolve  pari  passu  with  their  hosts,  and,  when 
these  hosts  diverge  into  species,  genera,  and  families, 
adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions.  Some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  I  undertook  to  write  a  work  on  tropical 
medicine.  At  first  the  task  was  relatively  easy ;  but  in 
the  progress  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  advances 
of  tropical  medicine,  the  number  of  organisms,  especially 
of  those  haunting  the  blood  with  which  I  had  to  deal, 
became  in  subsequent  editions  so  great  that  the  work 
was  almost  overwhelming.  In  my  trouble  I  asked 
Dr.  Sambon  to  help  me  in  arranging  the  Haemoproteidae 
in  a  way  that  might  help  and  guide  the  medical  man. 
The  result  is  the  classification  at  the  head  oi  this  page, 
which,  you  will  observe,  is  based  not  on  external  organs, 
such  as  flagella,  but,  in  the  case  oi  families,  on  the  behaviour 
of  the  ookinete  in  the  formation  of  sporozoites,  and,  in  the 
case  of  genera,  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  gamete. 

Reply. 
Professor  Mlnchix  said  :  I  should  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  in  conclusion,  upon  some  of  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  discussion.  With  regard  to  Dr. 
Sambon's  remarks  upon  the  transmission  of  human 
trypanosomiasis,  I  consider  that  the  direct  mechanical 
transmission  of  trypanosomes  by  the  proboscis  of  a  biting 
fly  is  not  incompatible  with  the  transmission  being 
effected  by  a  particular  species  of  fly.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  biting  flies  have  powerful  salivary 
secretions,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  particular  species 
cf  trypanosome  may  have  acquired  the  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  saliva  of  a  particular  species  of  fly,  but 
not  of  other  biting  flies.  With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Prowazek  upon  the  development  of  Trypanosoma 
lewisi  quoted  by  Dr.  Sambon,  I  should  like  to  remark 
that  sexual  differentiation  of  trypanosomes  in  the  diges- 
tive tracts  of  biting  insects  has  been  observed  by  many 
observers,  including  myself,  but  that  does  not  prove 
the  Infection  to  be  of  the  inoculative  type ;  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  after  sexual  union  of  the  gametes  the 
zygotes  might  become  encysted,  and  pass  out  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  with  the  faeces,  and  spread  the  infection  by  the 
contaminative  method.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Prowazek 
never  obtained  inoculative  infection  with  the  louse,  in 
which  he  observed  the  sexual  forms  of  the  parasite. 
With  regard  to  Brumpt's  observations  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  fish  trypanosomeB  in  leeches,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Brumpt  does  not  mention  the  oeourrence  of 
sexual  phenomena  In  trypanosomes  studied  by  him ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr. 
J.  D.  Thomson,  of  the  Lister  Institute,  that  possibly 
the  facts  discovered  by  Brumpt  may  constitute  in 
reality  a  case  of  deferred  mechanical  transmission,  with 
multiplication  of  the  parasite,  and  not  a  case  of  true 
indirect  or  cyclical  development,  the  chief  characteristic 
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of  which  is  a  process  of  sjngamy  or  sexual  union,  With 
regard  to  the  observation  of  Gray  and  Tnlloch,  cited  by 
Dr.  Sambon,  that  trypano30mes  were  fonnd  in  the  salivary 
gland  of  the  tsetse  fly,  I  should  like  to  point  out  (having 
been  present  when  they  made  this  observation)  that  what 
these  authors  termed  the  salivary  gland  of  the  fly  was  in 
reality  the  proventrieulus.  With  regard  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson.  I  think  he  is  rather  severe 
on  zoologists  in  accusing  them  of  making  complications. 
It  is  Nature  who  is  responsible  for  the  complication,  and 
not  naturalists.  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  while  introducing  a 
new  classification  of  "Haemoprctczca,"  complained  of 
classifications  being  altered  so  frequently  by  zoologists. 
But  what  is  a  classification  ?  It  is  merely  a  for- 
mula for  summing  up  the  state  of  oar  knowledge, 
and,  s?  our  knowledge  advances,  our  classifications 
necessarily  change.  When  our  knowledge  has  attained 
finality  our  classifications  will  also  be  final.  With  regard 
to  Dr.  Sambon'3  classification,  which  Sir  Patrick  Manson 
has  introduced  to  us,  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  it  in  a  brief 
space,  but  my  impression  of  it  is  that  it  cuts  acioES  the 
natural  :tis  of  the  organisms  in  question,  and 

it  must  be  regarded  as  a  classification  framed  rather  to 
suit  medical  convenience  than  to  express  natural  affinity. 
And  I  may  point  out  that  the  name  Sokaudinnia  is  inadmis- 
sible, being  preoccupied  for  a  genu3  of  sponges.  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  has  adopted  a  novel  method  of  solving 
the  phylogenetlc  problems  presented  by  these  parasite?. 
Me  suggests  that  when  a  parasite  has  its  life-cycle  divided 
between  a  vertebrate  and  an  invertebrate  host,  it  was 
probably  originally  a  parasite  of  the  common  ancestor 
of  both  hosts.  This,  if  true,  would  take  the 
ancestry  of  these  parasites  back  to  immeasurably 
remote  periods,  certainly  to  pre-Cambrian  times.  The 
fact,  moreover,  that  some  species  of  trypanosomes,  for 
instance,  divide  their  life-cycle  between  a  vertebrate  and  a 
?33cb,  others  again  between  a  vertebrate  and  an  insect, 
raises  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  Sir  Patrick 
Sanson's  view.  In  criticizing  my  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  evolution  of  trypanosomes,  Sir  Patrick  Manson 
states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  change  from  parasitism  in 
the  digestive  tract  to  parasitism  in  the  blood  would  be  a 
step  too  great,  a  change  too  violent,  for  any  parasite  to 
perform.  In  reply  I  would  point  out  that  the  one  thing 
known  for  certain  concerning  the  majority  of  trypanosomes 
and  other  "  Haemoprotczoa  "  is  that  their  life-cycle  con- 
sists of  alternating  gut  parasitism  and  blood  parasitism — 
the  one  in  an  invertebrate,  the  latter  in  a  vertebrate 
boat. 


PRACTICAL   NOTE!*    ON    THE    TREATMENT    OF 
BLACKWATER   FEVER. 

By  W.  T.  Prvor/T,  C.M.G.,  M.B., 

Hose:  0  Hie  School  of  Tropica.1  Medicine,  Liverpool ; 

i  Liacipal  Medical  Officer,  Sierre  Leone,  etc. 

I  no  not  propose  here  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
pathology  of  blackwater  fever,  or  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  clinical  symptoms  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  lines 
upon  which  treatment  should  be  based.  My  object  is  to 
give  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  for  I  have  observed  that  while,  in  moat  paper3  on 
this  subject,  many  pages  ere  devoted  to  speculations  on 
+he  etiology,  the  treatment  is  generally  dismissed  inabont 
half  a  page.  And  after  all,  wbj&n  a  young  medical  officer 
is  called  in  to  see  his  first  cate  of  blackwater  fever  with 
.u  of  alarming  symptoms,  his  first  question  is,  not 
vrhat  is  the  cause  oi  this  condition,  but  what  is  he  to  do 
to  keep  the  patient  alive,  and  I  know  from  experience  the 
difficulties  and  arj-jieties  entailed. 
And  first  as  to  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  will 
invariably  be  found  that  a  previous  history 
of  repeated  attack3  oi  malarial  fever  ia  to  bo  obtained. 
ry  slight,  they  may  be  called  bilious 
attacks,  but  the  result  is  the  same:  the  individual  gets 
into  a  condition  of  marked  anaemia  and  cachexia.  Then, 
one  day,  alter  he  haa  been  feeling  out  of  sorts  for  gome, 
days,  ho  suddenly  gets  a  shivering  lit,  which  may  be  very 
slight  or  vary  marked,  hiB  temperature  rises,  and  an  hour 
or  two  atterwards  he  passes  the  dark-ooloured  urine  to 
whn:h  the  dieeasa  owes  its  name.  Or  in  the  course  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  attack  of  malarial  fever, 


after  he  has  been  under  treatment  for  several  days,  he  has 
a  rigor  and  the  same  symptom  supervenes. 

Two  types  of  the  disease  should,  I  think,  he  recognized 
—namely,  the  severe  and  the  mild.  In  the  former  the 
symptoms  are  characteristic,  and  should  not  be  mistaken. 
The  skin  is  markedly  jaundiced,  sometimes  being  of  a 
bright  lemon  colour,  is  very  often  moist,  and  the  perspira- 
tion has  a  disagreeable  odour.  The  tongue  is  furred  and 
yellow,  and  th&re  is  great  thirst.  The  stomach  is  very 
irritable,  and  this  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
severe  attack.  Vomiting  is  constant,  the  vomited  matter 
consisting  of  bile-stained  fluid,  or  sometimes  pure  bile. 
In  some  cases  the  slightest  attempt  to  take  anything  by 
the  mcuth,  even  a  teaspoonrul  of  water,  produces  intense 
and  distressing  retching. 

There  is  often  constipation,  and  the  first  stool  passed  is 
frequently  very  black  and  offensive.  There  is  generally 
great  depression  and  restlessness.  The  urine  Is  black  and 
porter  like.  In  the  worst  cases  it  is  syrnpy,  and  rolls 
slowly  from  side  to  side  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  thin  red 
film.     At  this  stage  it  is  almost  solid  albumen. 

Microscopic  examination  shors  haemoglobin  in  the 
form  of  granular  masses  or  tube  casts.  A  few  blood  cells 
may  generally  be  found,  aa  well  as  renal  epithelium. 

There  Is  one  feature  in  connexion  with  the  urine  to 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  little  attention  has  been  drawn, 
and  that  is,  the  quantity.  It  will  be  found  that  during  the- 
stage  of  haemog!obinuria  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  urine  passed,  which  diminishes  as  the 
ur;ne  clears. 

Now,  daring  the  stage  of  hsemcglobinuiia  we  have  in 
bad  oases  constant  vomiting  going  on;  very  little  fleid  is> 
retained  and  absorbed,  and  we  have  as  a  result  of  the 
draining  away  of  the  floios  of  the  body  through  the  urine- 
an  actual  diminution  cf  the  volume  of  the  blood,  which  is 
seen  in  the  shrnnken  appearance  and  the  small  thready 
pulse.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  as- 
regards  treatment,  for  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
suppression  the  want  of  fluid  and  the  lowering  of  the? 
blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  greatest  diffiouicies  in  restoring 
the  action  of  the  kidneys. 

The  liver  is  very  often  enlarged,  and  there  is  tenderness 
in  the  epigastrium  and  along  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The 
spleen  may  or  may  not  be  enlarged  and  tender ;  it  very 
often  is.    The  temperature  is  rarely  high,  102°  to  104°. 

The  course  of  the  attack  in  the  worst  type  is  very  rapid, 
In  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  the  urine  begins  10 
improve  in  colour,  but  as  it  improves  it  diminishes  ir> 
quantity  uatil  at  last  complete  suppression  sets  in.  The 
vomiting  continues  persistent  and  intractable,  finally  con- 
sisting of  dark  green,  almost  black,  shreddy  particles, 
resembling  the  "  black  vomit "  of  yellow  fever  ;  the  action 
of  the  heart  gradually" becomes  more  rapid  and  feeble- 
the  temperature,  which  generally  falls  after  the  first  onset, 
begins  to  rise ;  the  patient  falls  into  a  comatose  condition , 
and  succumbs  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In 
favourable  cases,  however,  about  the  second  day  the 
urine,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  always  diminishes 
to  some  extent  as  it  clears,  becomes  increased  in  quantity, 
the  tongue  clears,  the  stomach  loses  its  irritability,  the 
temperature  remains  low,  the  skin  is  moist,  and  we  have, 
the  pleasure  cf  seeing  our  patient  slowly,  very  slowly  in 
most  cases,  gradually  taking  a  new  grip  of  life  after  a 
straggle  which  has  been  severe  both  for  him  and  hia 
medical  attendant.  But  even  in  these  case3  we  are  not 
always  out  of  the  wood.  I  remember  a  case  where  I  had 
successfully  got  the  patient  through  all  thes:>  stages,  and 
I  was  congratulating  myself  on  having  another  recovery 
to  my  credit,  when  I  was  ciiled  to  see  him  one  morn- 
ing, and  found  him  wildly  delirious  with  a  temperature 
between  103"  and  109*.  I  got  it  down,  and  kept  it  just 
above  normal  for  some  days  by  sponging  with  iced  water, 
but  eventually  he  died,  through  the  dresser  in  charge 
letting  it  get  a  little  too  high  while  I  was  away. 

In  another  case,  persistent  and  intractable  hiccough  set 
in,  and  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion.  In  still  other 
cases,  althonsti  the  urine  remains  plentiful,  the  blood 
destruction  appeals  to  have  been  too  crreat  to  allow  of 
reaction  takbog place,  and  the  patient  becomes  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  eventually  succumbs  from  exhaustion. 

The  mild  attacks  are  distinguished  from  the  above 
principally  by  the  character  of  the  urir.e,  and  by  the 
absence  of  marked  gastric  symptoms.  The  r-aticnt  sud- 
denly parses  a  quantity  of  high-coloured  urine  becomes 
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ehghtly  jaundiced,  there  13  very  little  nausea,  and  the 
urine  clears  in  a  few  hours.  In  these  mild  attacks  there 
is  occasionally  a.  certain  amount  oi  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing them  from  attacks  oi  jaundice  with  bile  coloured 
arine.  The  reddish  colour  of  the  thin  film  produced  by 
.cuoving  the  vessel  from  side  to  side,  the  brown  pig- 
ment in  the  deposit,  and  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
Uaemoglobinuria  should,  however,  prevent  any  mistake  of 
filiis  kind  being  made. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  case  of  blaokwater 
lever  is  easy,  as  the  symptoms  are  characteristic  once  you 
have  seen  a  case.  But  I  have  not  infrequently  known 
other  diseases  diagnosed  as  blaokwater  fever,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  among  young  medical  officers  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  who  have  a  tendency,  when  they  first 
see  a  case  with  high-coloured  urine,  to  diagnose  black- 
water  fever.  For  example,  I  have  known  acute  nephritis 
with  haematuria  mistaken  for  blackwater  fever.  The 
amoky  urine,  the  presence  of  red  cells,  the  absence  of  the 
brown  deposit,  and  oi  haemoglobin  granules  and  casts,  the 
absence  of  gastric  and  hepatic  symptoms,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  this  mistake  being  made.  Sometimes 
bilious  remittent  fever  with  high-coloured  bilious  urine 
lias  been  mistaken  for  it.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  is 
biie  pigment,  no  brown  deposit,  and  no  haemoglobin 
granules.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  jaundice  returned  as 
blackwater  fever.  The  perpetrator  was  a  young  officer 
who  had  never  seen  a  case,  but  the  patient,  beyond  bilious 
urine  and  a  yellow  skin,  showed  not  a  single  sign  of  black- 
water  fever,  and  the  urine  continued  high-coloured  for 
some  weeks. 

It  is  important  that  these  mistakes  should  not  be  made, 
because  a  history  of  blackwater  fever  is  very  misleading 
to  medical  officers  who  may  have  to  attend  the  patient 
subsequently ;  it  has  a  very  bad  moral  effect  on  the 
patient,  as  this  disease  is  so  dreaded,  and  it  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  whole  of  his  future  life  on  the  coast. 

Prognosis. — An  attack  of  blackwater  fever  is  in  many 
■quarters  considered  as  equivalent  to  signing  a  patient's 
<leath  warrant,  but  the  prognosis  is  not  so  universally 
unfavourable  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  Every 
case  of  blackwater  fever  is  undoubtedly  serious,  but  if  the 
ease  is  treated  early,  and,  above  all,  if  careful  nursing  is 
available,  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases  recover.  In 
the  nursing  home,  out  of  24  cases  admitted  8  have  died, 
giving  a  death-rate  of  33  per  cent.  Most  of  these  cases 
were  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Out  of  9  cases  which 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  railway  construction  there 
have  been  2  deaths.  In  my  own  practice  I  had  at  one 
time  18  consecutive  cases  without  a  death,  and  then 
-3  deaths  in  succession.  It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  wa 
may  hope  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  recoveries,  and 
the  mortality  may  be  taken  as  varying  from  20  to  30  per 
eent.  Prognosis  should,  however,  always  be  guarded. 
A  previous  history  of  alcoholic  excesses,  kidney  disease, 
or  syphilis,  is  very  unfavourable,  and  signs  of  suppression, 
with  uraemia,  persistent  hiccough,  great  restlessness,  etc., 
are  very  dangerous  symptoms. 

Etiology. — And  now  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  pathological  appearances  after  death  are 
invariably  those  of  malaria  plus  an  excessive  blood 
-destruction — that  is  to  say,  we  find  in  the  internal  organs 
the  black  pigment  which  is  associated  with  malaria,  plus 
the  yellow  pigment  which  is  the  result  of  excessive 
haemolysis. 

I  may  briefly  state,  without  entering  into  any  of  the 
reasons  for  or  against  it,  that  in  my  opinion — and  it 
is  one  which  I  expressed  many  years  ago — the  group  of 
clinical  symptoms  known  as  blackwater  fever  is  due  to  a 
special  condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  repeated 
attacks  oi  malaria — a  condition  in  which,  possibly  through 
the  long-continued  strain  on  the  blood- producing  organs, 
there  is  a  lowered  vitality  of  the  red  blood  cells,  the 
connexion  between  the  haemoglobin  and  the  stroma  is 
weakened,  and  then  some  exciting  cause  produces  a 
sudden  haemolysis,  with  the  resulting  phenomena  of 
blackwater  fever.  The  exciting  cause  is  in  some  instances 
undoubtedly  quinine,  in  others  I  believe  it  is  due  to  chill 
(as  is  seen  in  what  is  known  as  paroxysmal  haemoglobin- 
uria  in  temperate  climates),  and  in  others,  again, 
I  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxins  from 
the  intestinal  canal.  After  the  haemolysis  has  taken 
place,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  foreign  substance  in  the 
biood — namely,  dissolved  haemoglobin,  a  body  which  in 


that  form  is  irritating,  and  produces  various  secondary 
clinical  symptoms,  jaundice,  gastric  irritability,  bilious 
vomiting,  congestion  of  the  live  r,  high- coloured  urine,  and 
sometimes  secondary  nephritis,  ail  of  which  are  due  to 
Nature's  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  it  is  primarily  a  blood  chaDge,  and  any  suggestion 
that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  in  my  opinion 
absolutely  erroneous,  and  is  based  on  a  totally  wrong 
impression  of  the  pathology.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
the  blue  urine  which  is  seen  after  the  administration  of 
methylene  blue  is  due  to  a  kidney  affection.  In  the  one 
we  have  a  harmless  substance  (in  medicinal  doses)  in  the 
plasma,  in  the  other  an  irritating  one,  and  both  are 
equally  excreted  by  the  kidney.  It  is  quite  true  that  one 
may  have  a  secondary  nephritis  as  the  result  of  black- 
water  fever,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  to  attributing 
the  disease  to  an  affection  of  the  kidney. 

There  may  be  in  addition  certain  toxins  produced,  but 
that  the  various  symptoms  are  principally  due  to  the 
free  haemoglobin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  paroxysmal  haemoglobinuria  which  is  seen  In  cold 
climates  are  the  same,  though  lesser  in  degree,  and  that 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  in  blackwater  fever  increases 
with  the  amount  of  blood  destruction.  In  the  cases  with 
slight  haemoglobinuria,  for  example,  the  gastric  sym- 
ptoms and  the  jaundice  are  much  less  than  in  those  where 
the  urine  is  thick  and  syrupy.  In  haemoglobin  which 
has  been  produced  by  comparatively  small  doses  of 
quinine,  the  gastric  symptoms  may  be  almost  entirely 
absent. 

It  is  evident,  then— and  this  is  a  point  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize — that  by  the  time  we  see  a  case  of  blackwater 
fever  the  mischief  is  already  done,  the  blood  destruction 
has  taken  place,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  and  the  time 
for  treatment  directed  against  the  cause  is  past.  We 
must  remember  that  the  haemolysis  takes  place  suddenly 
(the  time  can  very  often  be  fixed  by  the  rigor),  it  does 
not  continue  to  take  place,  and  it  rarely  recurs  unless  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  brought  on  by  a  repetition  of  the 
exciting  cause,  such  as  quinine,  exposure  to  cold,  etc.  If 
ever  a  definite  cause  is  discovered  for  blackwater  fever,  as 
we  all  hope  may  be  the  case,  I  think  I  may  safely  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  of  value  more  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prophylaxis  than  of  the  treatment  of  the 
actual  condition. 

Treatment.— -We  have,  then,  two  factors  to  deal  with, 
first  a  loss  of  blood  which  in  some  cases  is  enormous,  and 
secondly,  the  presence  of  this  foreign  substance  dissolved 
in  the  plasma,  and  our  endeavours  must  be  directed 
towards  assisting  Nature  to  eliminate  these  products  and 
towards  keeping  the  patient  alive  until  this  is  done  and 
until  the  loss  of  blood  is  compensated  for.  Many  drugs 
have  been  vaunted ;  one  man  pins  his  faith  to  chloroform, 
another  to  boracic  acid,  a  third  to  tannic  acid,  a  fourth  to 
salicylate  of  soda,  and  another  cracks  up  Cassia  O'Beariana. 
I  have  tried  them  ail,  but  in  my  experience  just  as  many 
eases  get  well  without  them  as  with  them.  As  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  time  for  specific  treatment  is  past. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  indications  for  treatment  are 
obvious,  but  unfortunately  there  are,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms,  often  great  difficulties  in  carrying  them 
out.  ,  1 

The  first  indication  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  products 
by  means  of  the  various  excretory  organs  of  the  body. 
Nature  is  already  doing  its  best  In  this  direction.  The 
kidneys  are  excreting  the  haemoglobin  as  fast  as  they 
can,  and  are  being  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  in  the 
effort;  the  liver  cells  are  dealing  with  the  dissolved 
haemoglobin,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  hepatic  cells  loaded 
with  yellow  pigment ;  the  stomach  is  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  the  products  of  the  excessive  action  of  the  liver  ; 
and  the  sweat  glands  are  also  assisting  in  getting  rid  of 
the  poison.  But  these  very  endeavours  tend  to  make  our 
task  more  difficult,  for  the  vomiting  is  so  excessive  that  it 
becomes  itself  a  morbid  process,  and  closes  up  to  us  the 
principal  channel  by  which  food  and  remedies  can  be 
given. 

The  first  step  which  I  invariably  take  is  to  see  that  the 
intestinal  canal  is  thoroughly  emptied.  Of  all  purgatives, 
the  one  which  experience  has  shown  to  yield  most  benefit 
is  calomel,  and  it  should  be  freely  given,  5  to  10  grams, 
preferably  the  latter,  at  the  commencement  of  an  atteck. 
I  consider  that  this  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  routine 
in  all  cases,  whether  constipation  is  present  or  not,  and 
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almost  invariably  a  large  quantity  of  black,  foul -smelling 
faeces  will  be  got  rid  of.  It  relieves  the  liver,  and  no 
doubt  has  a  certain  antiseptic  action  on  tbe  intestinal 
canal.  If  given  with  a  very  little  water  it  will  be  retained, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  have  some  action 
on  the  liver.  Should  the  bowels  not  act  freely  within  a 
short  time  it  is  as  well  to  give  an  effervescent  saline,  and 
if  this  is  vomited,  to  have  recourse  to  a  large  enema  of 
soap  and  water  with  a  little  castor-oil  added. 

Our  next  endeavour  must  be  to  aid  elimination  by  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  and  we  must  pay  special  attention  to 
the  tendency  on  the  part  ol  the  latter  to  give  way 
under  the  strain  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  must 
endeavour  to  prevent  suppression  taking  place.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  our  greatest  difficulty.  How  are  we  to 
administer  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  with  the  stomach 
in  such  an  irritable  state  that  every  teaspoonful  of  water 
Is  brought  up  ?  In  the  milder  cases,  where  this  irrita- 
bility does  not  exist,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
simple  old  diaphoretic  mixture  of  liq.  amm.  acetatis  and 
sp.  aeth.  nitrosi,  with  the  addition  of  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  potash.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  sound  treatment  to 
endeavour  to  render  the  blood  as  alkaline  as  possible,  and 
thus  dissolve  the  large  qmntities  of  black  pigment  with 
which  the  different  organs  are  loaded.  But  in  severe 
cases,  where  vomiting  is  constant,  the  stomach  must  be 
left  entirely  alone,  and  the  sooner  efforts  to  Introduce 
food  and  drugs  by  the  stomach  are  given  up,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  patient.  In  such  cases  I  begin  the  day  by 
administering  every  morning  a  very  large  enema  of  warm 
water,  generally  with  a  certain  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
in  it,  so  as  to  form  a  normal  saline  solution.  The  quantity 
must  be  large,  as  large  as  the  patient  can  contain  without 
distress — quarts,  if  possible ;  and  if  it  is  injected  slowly 
and  high  up  with  a  long,  soft  rectal  tube,  it  is  astonishing 
how  large  an  amount  can  be  given.  A  good  deal  of  this 
is  soon  ejected,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable 
amount  is  absorbed.  It  acts  beneficially  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  washes  out  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  nutrient  and  medicinal 
enemata  of  which  I  shall  speak  shortly;  and,  secondly, 
that  portion  which  is  absorbed  acts  as  a  diuretic  by 
adding  fluid  to  the  blood.  This  is  a  very  important  item 
in  the  treatment  when  no  fluid  ia  being  given  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  large  enema  may  be  repeated  during  the 
day.  Diuresis  may  also  be  assisted  by  adding  digitalis 
to  the  nutrient  enemata  and  by  the  rectal  administration 
of  alcohol.  A  large  sinapism  to  tbe  loins  is  of  service  in 
lessening  the  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  In  one  case  I 
used  dry  cupping  with  benefit. 

It  is  recommended  that  normal  saline  solution  should 
be  slowly  introduced  into  the  connective  tissue  cf  the 
thigh  or  abdomen ;  but  it  is  a  very  Blow  process  to  get 
any  quantity  of  fluid  absorbed  in  this  way.  It  has  no 
advantage  that  I  can  see  over  the  method  which  I  am 
about  to  describe — namely,  intravenous  injection  of 
normal  saline  solution.  I  have  now  used  this  in  several 
cases.  In  the  first  the  patient  was  moribund,  and,  while 
the  injection  had  an  extraordinary  stimulating  effect,  it 
was  only  temporary,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
In  the  other  cases  the  operation  was  done  earlier  and 
recovery  took  place. 

In  all  cases  of  severe  haemoglobinuria  the  volume  of 
the  blood  is  much  diminished,  and  the  addition  of 
1  to  2  pints  of  normal  saline  solution  to  the  blood  not 
only  acts  directly  by  stimulating  the  heart,  but.  by 
increasing  the  blood  pressure,  tends  to  produce  diuresis. 
I  believe  that  In  many  cases  of  haemoglobinurla  the 
suppression  of  urine  is  not  only  due  to  the  mechanical 
blocking  of  the  renal  tubules  and  to  the  secretory  powers 
of  the  renal  epithelium  becoming  exhausted,  but  to  this 
diminution  in  the  actual  volume  of  the  blood.  In  all 
eases,  then,  where  there  is  intense  gastric  irritability, 
a  failing  pulse,  great  restlessness,  and  diminishing  urine, 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  an  Intravenous  iDjectioD.  The 
effect  on  the  patient  is  immediate;  his  pulse  improves, 
he  gets  brighter  and  more  talkative,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  The  process 
is  a  simple  one ;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
describe  it  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
isolated  in  the  "  bush." 

I  use  a  glass  reservoir,  which  ia  carefully  sterilized  and 
filled  with  normal  saline  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
about  100°  F.    The  most  convenient  way  to  prepare  the 


solution  is  to  dissolve  two  soloids  of  sodium  chloride 
(Burroughes,  "Wellcome  and  Co.)  in  a  pint  of  boiled  water, 
and  these  should  form  part  of  every  medical  officer's  equip- 
ment in  West  Africa.  There  should  be  a  stop-cock  or  a 
clip  (bulldog  forceps  will  do  very  well)  in  the  course  of 
the  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  a  small  cannula  with  a 
rounded  end  should  be  carefully  tied.  In  the  absence  of 
a  special  cannula  I  used  one  out  of  an  aspirator  case. 
One  of  the  large  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  selected, 
the  skin  carefully  cleansed,  and  the  vein  dissected  out.  A 
ligature  is  passed  under  the  vein  and  tied,  the  vein  is 
opened  above  this,  and  the  cannula  inserted.  Another 
ligature  is  then  tied  round  the  vein  and  cannula,  and  the 
saline  solution  allowed  to  enter  the  circulation.  When 
sufficient  has  been  injected  the  cannula  is  withdrawn,  the 
second  ligature  is  drawn  tight,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. As  a  rule  a  pint  will  be  sufficient,  but  the  pulse 
must  be  watched,  and  more  can  be  injected  if  necessary. 
Chloroform  is  not  required,  as  in  bad  cases  the  senses  are 
blunted  and  there  is  little  pain. 

So  far  as  excretion  by  the  skin  is  concerned,  I  do  nos 
advocate  giving  hypodermically  or  otherwise  pilocarpine, 
phenacetin,  or  similar  drugs.  They  have  a  somewhat 
depressing  action,  and  it  will  be  found  that  with  the  treat- 
ment I  am  describing  the  skin  remains  moist.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  warmly,  but  not  oppressively, 
covered,  and  draughts  avoided. 

Our  second  indication  is  to  counteract  the  malarial 
element  in  the  attack,  and  this  involves  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  to  give  quinine  or  not.  On  this  point 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  It  will  depend 
to  a  large  extent  as  to  whether  there  is  evidence  of  active 
malarial  infection.  If  malarial  parasites  are  found  in  the 
peripheral  circulation,  I  think  it  wise  to  give  one  dose  at 
any  rate,  watching  the  effect  on  the  urine,  and  if  there  is 
any  recurrence  of  haemoglobinurla,  the  quinine  should 
not  be  repeated.  If  there  is  any  history  of  the  attack 
having  been  caused  by  quinine  it  should,  of  course,  be 
withheld.  The  safest  method  is  the  hypodermic,  and  the 
neutral  hydrochlorate  is  the  best  salt.  Five  to  eight 
grains  may  be  given  in  this  way.  Another  very  useful 
method  is  the  administration  by  rectum.  Fifteen  grains 
of  hydrochlorate  can  be  dissolved  in  bovril  and  given  as  a 
nutrient  enema.  Quinine  does  not  make  a  good  mixture 
with  a  milk  enema. 

Methylene- blue  has  been  recommended.  I  have  tried  it 
once,  but  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  masking  the 
colour  of  the  urine. 

The  third  indication  is  to  support  the  strength  while 
the  poison  is  being  eliminated.  In  the  milder  cases  food 
may  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  frequently  by  tbe 
mouth,  in  the  form  of  Brand's  essence  of  beef,  sterilized 
milk  and  soda,  thin  arrowroot,  bovril,  and  similar  foods. 
A  little  brandy  or  champagne  at  intervals  is  beneficial. 
Where  vomiting  is  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom, 
once  more  leave  the  stomach  alone.  The  strength  can  per- 
fectly well  be  supported  for  several  days  by  rectal  feeding. 
After  the  large  enema  has  been  given  in  the  morning,  I 
allow  the  patient  to  rest  for  a  little,  and  then  commence 
nutrient  enemata,  giving  them  every  two  hours  through 
the  day.  I  have  generally  given  small  enemata,  2  to  4  oz.. 
but  larger  ones,  say  7  to  8  oz  ,  if'they  are  thrown  high  up 
and  very  slowly  with  a  long  rectal  tube,  will  often  be 
retained.  They  can  then  be  given  at  longer  intervals  and 
disturb  the  patient  less.  Peptonized  milk  and  egg  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  food  to  give  in  this  way.  Fresh  milk 
is  rarely  obtainable  in  West  Africa,  and  in  its  absence 
sterilized  milk  in  bottles  may  be  used,  or,  failing  that, 
unsweetened  condensed  milk.  As  a  more  stimulating 
enema,  bovril  and  Brand's  essence  are  valuable,  and  \  oz. 
o!  brandy  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

I  would,  however,  give  a  word  of  warning.  It  is  very 
tempting  when  the  heart  is  failing  to  keep  pouring  In 
alcoholic  stimulants  such  as  brandy,  but  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  very  distinct  danger  of  over- stimulating  the 
heart.  The  result  is  that  after  a  time  it  refuses  to  react 
to  the  stimulus  and  collapse  takes  place ;  6  to  8  oz.  in 
twenty- four  hours  is  as  a  rule  sufficient.  Dregs  can  be 
added  to  the  nutrient  enemata  such  as  digitalis,  amm. 
carb.  or  strychnine.  In  the  later  stages  I  have  often  given 
strychnine  hypodermically,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the 
heart  going,  until  Nature  would  be  able  to  reassut  itself. 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  it  do  any  permanent 
good  In  such  cases. 
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The  next  indication  is  to  alleviate  any  distressing 
symptoms.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  vomit- 
ing. A  large  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium  gives  a  certain 
measure  of  relief,  but  rarely  arrests  it.  I  have  found  the 
ordinary  sedative  drugs,  such  as  bismuth,  oxalate  of 
cerium,  etc.,  of  very  little  use.  Minim  doses  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  in  a  little  water  appears  sometimes  to 
soothe  the  stomach,  and  morphine  or  opium  Is  some- 
times useful.  Small  pieces  of  ice  to  suck  do  good  some- 
times, but  in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  seen  it  aggravate 
the  vomiting.  The  best  thing  is  what  I  have  already 
insisted  upon — leave  the  stomach  alone;  do  not  go  on 
teasing  it  by  pouring  in  a  lot  of  drugs  In  a  vain  attempt 
to  soothe  it.  But  there  is  an  expedient  which  will  be 
sound  of  great  service,  and  will  often  afford  marked  relief 
Jor  a  considerable  time,  and  that  is  to  wash  the  stomach 
out.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  stomach  tube,  but 
to  give  the  patient  as  much  water  as  he  can  drink,  and 
let  him  vomit  it.  The  constant  feeling  of  nausea  and  the 
retching  seem  very  often  to  depend  upon  the  presence 
in  the  stomach  of  a  small  quantity  of  irritating  bilious 
matter,  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  bring  up,  and  if 
this  is  washed  out  along  with  the  water,  two  or  three 
hours'  relief  may  often  be  obtained.  And  occasionally  a 
copious  draught  of  water  has  a  curious  result — It  stops  the 
vomiting  entirely.  I  have  seen  cases  where  unceasing 
and  distressing  vomiting  ceased  entirely  after  the 
administration  of  a  couple  of  tumblersful  of  water. 

The  great  thirst  may  be  alleviated  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  wash  out  his  mouth  with  water  acidulated  with 
sresh  lime-juice,  or  by  painting  the  tongue  with  a  mixture 
of  glycerine  and  citric  acid.  In  cases  where  fluid  can  be 
retained  I  allow  the  patient  to  drink  plenty  of  fluid,  water 
or  barley-water. 

For  the  restlessness  and  depression  little  can  be  done : 
they  will  disappear  as  the  haemoglobin  is  excreted.  The 
dull  aching  pain  in  the  back  may  be  sometimes  relieved 
temporarily  by  friction  with  a  liniment  containing  opium. 

Occasional  sponging  of  the  boiy  with  tepid  water  with 
a  little  eau-de-Cologne  or  Florida  water  and  fresh  lime- 
juice  in  it  will  be  found  very  soothing.  Frequent  bathing 
of  the  hands  and  arms  is  extremely  refreshing. 

For  the  sleeplessness  which  is  generally  present  I  give 
■a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  I  have  not  seen  any  harm  result  from  it. 
Bromides  are  somewhat  depressing. 

I  must  mention  a  drug  which  has  recently  assumed 
••some  prominence — namely.  Cassia  O'Beariana,  first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  O'Sullivan  Beare  in  East  Africa,  and  for 
which  a  specific  action  has  been  claimed.  As  originally 
used,  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  in  large 
quantities,  a  teacupful  every  two  hours,  but  Dr.  Beare 
claims  that  the  fluid  extract  well  diluted  with  water  has 
the  same  effect.  The  explanation  of  its  action  appears  to 
be.  that  it  is  a  means  of  introducing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  fluid  into  the  body,  and  if  it  has  a  sedative  action 
on  the  stomach,  as  it  would  seem  to  have,  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  preparation  of  some  value ;  but  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  it 
ihas  any  specific  action. 

There  are  one  or  two  general  directions  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  of  considerable  value,  and  which 
the  newcomer  may  find  useful.  Keep  the  patient's 
spirits  up,  and  do  not  let  him  become  demoralized. 
Most  patients  are  very  frightened  at  the  disease,  and  if 
you  can  persuade  him  that  he  is  sure  to  get  better,  you 
have  taken  him  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Remember  that  the  patient  watches  every  change  in  his 
•doctor's  face,  and  always  let  him  see  a  cheerful,  smiling, 
encouraging  countenance.  A  nervous,  excitable,  fussy 
doctor  does  a  lot  of  harm.  Do  not  discuss  his  temperature 
before  the  patient,  and  if  possible  do  not  let  him  see  his 
urme.  I  once  found  a  nurse  with  all  the  specimens  care- 
fully arranged  in  bottles  and  labelled  on  a  table  in  full 
view  of  the  patient,  who  became  more  depressed  each  time 
that  he  looked  at  them. 

If  possible  the  patient  should  be  removed  to  a  nursing 
home,  where  he  can  get  the  benefit  of  trained  nursing, 
which  is  half  the  battle.  If  not,  the  medical  man  must 
stick  to  his  patient,  making  his  fo;d  himself,  looking  after 
every  detail,  and  leaving  nothing  to  the  native  servants. 
These  may  appear  to  be  very  minor  details,  but  they  are 
all-important  in  the  conduct  of  a  critical  case  of  black- 
water fever. 

The  after-treatment  Is,  of  course,  directed  against  the 


anaemia.  Arsenic  in  large  and  increasing  doses,  with  Iron 
and  cinchona,  are  undoubtedly  beneficial.  The  patient 
should  at  once  be  removed  to  a  non- malarious  climate. 

Prophylaxis. — It  will  be  evident  that  the  prophylaxis  of 
blackwater  fever  resolves  Itself  into  that  of  malaria.  The 
use  of  the  mosquito  net,  the  habitual  use  of  quinine,  and 
strict  attention  to  personal  hygiene  will  do  much  to 
prevent  that  dyscrasia  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the 
invariable  precursor  of  an  attack  of  haemaglobinuria.  A 
patient  of  mine  who  had  bad  blackwater  fever  five  times 
passed  his  last  period  of  seventeen  months'  continuous 
residence  without  a  single  attack  either  of  malaria  or 
blackwater  fever,  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  he 
took  a  daily  dose'of  5  grains  of  quinine. 

Lastly,  a  word  as  to  the  after-effects  of  blackwater  fever. 
Should  a  person  who  has  had  this  disease  return  to  the 
coast,  and  how  would  it  affect  the  question  of  life 
assurance  ? 

In  my  experience  a  single  attack  of  blackwater  fever 
can  be  completely  recovered  from  and  leave  no  permanent 
ill-effects.  In  such  cases  I  see  no  reason  why  the  indi- 
vidual should  not  return  to  the  coast  nor  why  his  life 
should  not  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  office.  But  he 
should  have  a  lengthened  residence '  In  a  temperate 
climate,  the  anaemia  should  have  completely  disappeared, 
his  kidneys  should  be  unaffected,  and,  above  all,  there 
should  be  no  idiosyncrasy  as  regards  quinine.  If  he  Is 
unable  to  take  quinine  for  any  reason  he  should  not 
return  to  the  coast.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  personal  predisposition  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  if  the  Individual  rigidly  adopts 
the  prophylactic  measure  already  indicated. 

In  those  rare  cases  where  quinine  invariably  brings  on 
an  attack,  or  where  a  man  has  had  repeated  attacks,  it  Is 
needless  to  say  that  he  should  not  return  to  the  coast,  and 
that  if  he  does  his  life  should  be  unhesitatingly  rejected 
for  purposes  of  life  assurance. 


SOME     FURTHER     OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE 
CELL   CHANGES    IN   DOURINE   AND 

SLEEPING   SICKNESS. 

By  F.  W.  Mott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Helen  G.  Stewart, 

M.B.,  Ch.B. 
From  the  Pathological  Laboratory,  London  County  Asylums. 
It  Is  now  eight  years  since  the  changes  in  the  nervous 
system  In  sleeping  sickness  were  first  described,1  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  actual  cause  of 
the  disease  was  undetermined.  Since  then  Castellani 
and  Colonel  Bruce  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
Trypanosoma  gambiense  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  when- 
ever the  specific  symptoms  of  sleeping  sickness  become 
apparent.  At  the  present  time  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  state  in  what  way  the  trypanosome  produces  the 
changes  which  we  see  in  the  brain  post  mortem,  for, 
although  the  trypanosome  is  demonstrable  in  film  pre- 
parations of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  the  juice  of 
glands  removed  intra  vitam,  it  can  be  found  but  rarely  in 
histological  preparations  cf  the  tissues. 

Early  in  the  year  a  full  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
nervous  tissue  in  dourine  and  sleeping  sickness  was  pub- 
lished,2 hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  them  again. 
In  those  papers  particulars  were  given  of  tissues  kindly 
sent  for  examination  by  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Sleeping  Sick- 
ness Commission,  and  others,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  sections  cut  in  paraffin,  3  /*  in  thickness,  and 
stained  with  Giemsa's  fluid  from  the  same  material  have 
been  used  in  this  further  investigation.  We  con- 
sider that  the  best  method  of  describing  the  abnormal 
cell  appearances  is  by  means  of  illustrations  with 
explanatory  text  of  the  same. 

The  first  Illustration  from  a  dourine  gland,  Plate  I,  a, 
b,  c,  shows  curious  cells  apparently  encapsuled.  Photo- 
micrograph a  shows  two  of  these  cells  with  division  of 
the  nucleus  into  two  crescentic  forms.  Photomicrograph  n 
shows  one  of  these  cells  more  highly  magnified.  Photo- 
micrograph c,  [still  more  highly  magnified,  shows  one  of 
these  cells  either  cut  in  half  or  else  it  has  divided,  but 
the    crescentic    nucleus    is    again  showing    evidence    of 

1  British  Medical  Joubnal.  1899,  vol.  ii,  p.  1666. 
»  F.  W.  Mott,  Archives  of  Neurology,  vol.  lli. 
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division.    In  some  respects  these  cells  exhibit  appearances 
like  the  prclileration  of  cartilage  cells. 

In  the  case  of  dourine,  the  cell  types  shown  to-day  are 
taken  from  sections  made  from  the  glands  of  two  dogs 
which  were  inoculated  nine  months  before  death  with 
5  com.  of  the  blood  of  a  horse  suffering  from  the 
8eeondaiy  (plaque)  stage  of  dourine,  and  the  injected 
blood  was  known  to  contain  the  Tryp.  equiperdum  in  huge 


these  cells  granules  occur  which  stain  blue  with  a 
modified  Giemsa'a  stain.  Under  a  high  power  many 
of  them  appear  as  structureless  chromatin  particles, 
or  even  small  masses  of  pigmer-t,  but  in  some  cases  the 
Inclusions  show  well- marked  and  distinct  characters. 
They  consist  of  a  nucleus,  a  cell  protoplasm  with  a  stain- 
ing reaction  of  a  slightly  different  ehac'e  from  that  of  the 
cell  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  also,  in  the  majority 


Plate  I  (a).— Section  oi  ing 
T.  cquip'.rdu,a,  5/i  in  thickne 
eosin.    ^x  720.) 


Ll  gland  oi  dog  infected  with 
stained  with  polychrome  and 


numbers,  although  trypano«omes  were  never  at  any  time 
found  by  L'r.  Lingard  in  film  preparations  made  during 
life  from  these  animals.  In  the  glands  of  these  dogs 
different  methods  of  staining  have  enabled  us  to  show 
some  changes  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  been  noted, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  investigators 
who  possess  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  examine  fresh 
material  in  the  form  of  hanging-drop  and  film  prepara- 


Plate   I  (C).— The 


and   <B),  another  part  oi   the 
(x  1,600.) 


of  cases,  a  small  chromatin  body  resembling  a  micro- 
nucleus,  which  is  seen  either  as  a  minute  round  dot  or  as 
a  short  rod-shaped  particle.  These  inclusions^  vary  In 
size  from  a  mere  circular  point  to  well-defined  cells  ol 
about  3  /i  in  diameter. 
Other  Inclusions  which  hare  been  noted  witbin  these 


A  K"      ' 


7  .*'      »  ■*        ^  j.  ft 


Plate  I  (B-.— The  ,-amo  as  iA>.    (x  1,520.) 


tions,  since  only  in  that  way  can  any  definite  conclusions 
be  drawn  from  the  occurrence  of  unusual  call  forms  in  th  • 
tissues.1 

la  Hate  II  a  low-power  view  of  a  dourine  gland  ia 
shown,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lymph  enact  I 
are    filled    with   large    vacuolated    cells.     In    some  cf 


s  Cad  11  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  this  paper- 
was  written  a  aj  laa  been  recalled  oi  a  new  B]  • 
trypan--                                            the    blood    of    an    Indinn    mti 
^ITF?"'                                      "■■■  with  notes  by  Professor  Lingard,  i-i 

Hll!    I 


Plate  II.— Ihe  same  gland  ns  Plate  I.    Section  3/j.  in  thickness* 
stained  with  Gieinsa's  stain,    ix  3C0.) 

large  vacuolated  cells  are  elongated  protoplasmic  bodies 
with  two  or  more  nuclei.  In  Tlate  III  examples  of  both 
forms  are  shown.  Fig.  a  :  A  large  cell  with  an  elongated 
degenerating  nucleus  contains  two  cell  inclusions,  one 
having  a  round,  the  other  a  rod-shaped  micronuoleus. 
Fig.  n  shows  a  similar  large  cell  with  one  of  the  elongated 
bodies  mentioned  above  included  in  Its  protoplasm.  A 
third  cell  type  is  mot  with  as  an  inclusion  in  these  tissues,, 
consisting  of  a  crescwitio  chromatin  body  with  some  pink- 
staining  protoplasm  attached  to  the  concave  margin.  All 
three  of  these  types  are  also  found  free  in  the  substance 
of  the  gland  in  larger  numbersthan  within  the  cells,  and 
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Plate  III.— A,  Cell  from  domiue  gland,  containing  two  small  '"1!  'odies.  P,  Cell  from  infiltration  round  cortical  vessel  in  sleeping 
sickness,  showing  cell  bodies  of  simila.-  size  and  -Ai-j\w.  C.  Cell  Ercm  ..Lepiug  sickness  uland.  1»,  Culi  from  glano.  (dourine  ,  showing 
a  cresceutic  Dody.    (X  1,000.) 


■& 


#&* 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

Plate   IV.— Cell  forms  found  free  in  the  gland  in  dourine. 
(Experiment,  Dog  III.     x  1,000.) 

it  would  appear  that  those  taken  up  by,  or  developing  in, 
the  cells  in  many  eases  undergo  degeneration,  and  thus 
account  for  the  chromatin  particles  which  can  be  seen  ia 
so  many  instances. 

In  Plate  IV  the  various  forms  and  sizes  of  these  minute 
cells  are  depicted,  the  three  main  types  being  show 
three  columns,  and  all  these  occur  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  sections  of  experimentally-inoculated  tissue. 
The  small  circular  protoplasmic  bodies  with  a  nucleus, 
and  in  many  cases  also  a  smaller  chromatin  particle  or 
micronueleus,  vary  in  size  from  about  1  to  5  /j.  i 
meter,  and  almost  invariably  possess  a  large  amt 


Plate  v.— Cell  form3  from   gland  and  cortex  in  cases  ot 
sleeping  sickness,    (x  1,000.) 

protoplasm  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  their  nucleus. 

Cells  of  this  type  with  a  diameter  of  more  than  5  n  have 

I  not  been  noted,  and  at  that  size  division  appears  to  take 

•  place. 

•  The  fourth  cell  of  Fig.  1,  Plate  IV,  shows  a  cell  !n 
which    such    division    appears    to    have    occurred,    two 

,  nuclei  and  two  micronuclei  being  well  shown.    While  in' 
I  the  smallest  of  this  first  aeries  tin?  cell  is  regular  and  rotmd- 

I  in  contour  with  usually  a  bi«e-stainir>g  protoplasm,  tho 
!  sizes  above  1.5  p  begin  to  stain  violet  and  pink,  and  the 

II  outline  of  the  cell  may  be  irregolar.    The  crescentic  bodies 
11  with  rather  less  protoplasm  are  found  free  in  the  gland  In 
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varying  numbers  In  different  sections,  mainly  in  the 
region  oi  the  germinal  areas,  and  can  be  seen  to  be  of  all 
sizes,  from  minute  rings  up  to  definite  crescents, 
measuring  about  5  /x  In  diameter,  and  division  forms  of 
these  occur,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  the 
plate.  Free  in  the  gland  tissue  also  are  such  elongated 
multinucleated  bodies  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  of  this  plate, 
and  to  this  type  the  elongated  form  occurring  as  an  inclu- 
sion in  Plat?  Ill  probably  belong.  All  the  above 
types  have  also  been  seen  in  the  posterior  nerve 
roots  and  ganglia  in  a  case  of  mal  de  coit 
in  a  stallion,  but  in  smaller  numbeis  than  in  the 
experimental  tissue. 

Tne  presence  of  these  bodies  in  the  tissues  of  dogs 
Inoculated  with  the  Tryp.  eguipsrdum  became  of  double 
Interest  when  somewhat  similar  forms,  both  free  and  as 
Inclusions,  were  found  to  exist  in  the  glands  and  the  in- 
filtration around  the  vessels  of  the  cortex  in  the  tissue  cf 
sleeping  sickness  cases.  Examples  of  these  cells  as  they 
occur  free  in  the  lymph  channels  of  the  glands  and  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  of  the  cerebral  vessels  are  shown 
in  Plate  V.  All  these  types  are  slightly  smaller,  on  the 
average,  than  the  similar  cells  seen  in  dourine  cases,  but 
the  difference  is  only  apparent  when  a  number  of  cells  are 
measured.  In  most  of  the  glands  of  sleeping  sickness 
which  have  been  examined  both  inclusions  and  free  small 
cells  have  been  fewer  in  number  than  in  the  experi- 
mental dourine  cases,  which  would  ba  expected  from  the 
more  chronic  nature  of  the  disease  in  these  tissues,  but  in 
sections  of  a  gland  removed  intra  vitzm  the  crescentic 
forms  occur  in  large  numbers.  In  the  infiltration  around 
the  cortical  vessels  the  small  cells  are  fairly  numerous, 
but  in  this  situation  inclusions  have  only  been  noted  in 
tissues  of  3  cases.  It  seems  possible  that  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  most  likely  to  occur  where  the 
infiltration  is  more  marked,  and  hence  are  seen  to  most 
advantage  around  the  vessels  of  the  internal  capsule, 
which  tissue  was  not  available  in  all  our  cases.  Plate  III, 
Fig.  b,  shows  a  plasma  cell  with  two  inclusions,  each 
measuring  about  3u  in  diameter.  Figure  c  on  this  plate 
is  taken  from  a  sleeping  sickness  gland  and  shows  one 
of  these  large  cells  which  has  obviously  burst  and 
extruded  the  small  cell  forms  seen  around  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  for  we  are  not  in  a  position,  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  these  observations.  Whether 
the  bodies  noted  are  minute  abnormal  lymphccyles  or 
due  to  endogenous  cell  formations,  as  has  b?en  suggested 
of  cancer  inclusions,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  resting  or  protoplasmic  forms  of  the  trypanosome  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  examination  of  fresh  tissue. 
The  Investigation  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  in 
the  tsetse  fly,  in  the  human  body,  and  in  cultures  of  the 
organism  outside  the  body,  unfortunately  is  not  within 
our  power,  and  we  can  only  offer  the  results  of  this  paper 
to  those  who  are  working  at  the  subject  under  more 
favourable  conditions.  It  is  suggestive  that  Major  Rogers, 
in  his  account  of  the  forms  in  which  the  specific  causal 
organism  of  kala-azar  is  found,  depicts  a  small  cell-form 
such  as  we  show  in  these  tissues,  and  that  the  familiar 
plasmodial  forms  of  the  Leishmau-  Donovan  bodies 
resemble  in  some  measure  some  few  of  the  nucleated 
protoplasmic  rna«s  es  figured  above. 

In  the  Lancet,  May  4th.  1907,  we  were  interested  to  note 
that  Salvin-Moore  and  Breinl  described  what  seems  to  be 
a  somewhat  similar  cell  form  to  that  ehown  in  row  1 
of  Plate  V  as  occurring  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  and 
bone  marrow  of  rats  inoculate!  with  the  Tryp.  gambiense, 
and  they  regarded  them  as  being  a  resistant  form  of  the 
trypanosome.  We  should  like  to  mention  that  no  such 
Inclusions  or  free  cells  have  been  found  in  tuberculous 
tissue,  although  both  glands  nervous  and  other  tissues, 
have  been  examined  for  them  in  numerous  cases,  The 
curious  budding  of  the  nucleus  and  extrusion  of  a  knob  of 
protoplasm  seen  in  tuberculous  glands  has  also  been  noted 
in  some  of  these  tissues,  and  the  inclusion  of  full-sized 
lymphocytes  within  plasma  cells  occurs  in  these  glands, 
as  in  tubercle  and  cancer. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  briefly  summRrizp  our  results  as 
follows:  In  the  glands  of  two  dogs  inoculated  with 
dourine  and  in  the  posterior  nerve  rnots  of  a  case  of  mal 
tie  coit  occurring  in  a  stallion,  as  well  as  in  the  glands  of 
the  cellular  infiltration  which  occurs  round  the  cerebral 
vessels  in  sleeping  sickness,  cells  may  be  observed  which 
mainly  conform  to  three  types: 


(a)  Small  cells,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  5  ^,  with  a 
deeply  staining  nucleus,  rather  small  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  protoplasm.  Not  rarely  these  cells  contain 
also  a  small  chromatin  particle,  which  may  be  circular  or 
in  the  form  of  a  short  rod. 

(6)  Crescentic  chromatin  bodies,  with  more  or  less  proto- 
plasm attached  to  their  concave  border.  The  size  of  theBe 
bodies  also  varies  from  minute  rings  to  cells  with  a 
diameter  4/j  or  more 

(c)  Elongated  protoplasmic  bodies,  with  three  or  more 
nuclei,  which  may  be  thin  and  pointed  at  the  extremities, 
or  appear  as  irregular  masses  oi  protoplasm,  and  contain 
numerous   chromatin    bodies   of   very  varying    size  and 
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A   PECULIAR   BLOOD   CONDITION,    PROBABLY 
PARASITIC,  IN  SUDANESE   FOWLS. 

Ry  Andrew  Balfour,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R  C.P.Edin., 

D.P.H.Camb., 

Director,  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  Gordon  College, 

Khartoum. 

Several  months  ago,  when  investigating  the  splrillosis  of 
fowls  which  had  been  discovered1  to  exist  in  the  Sudan, 
and  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  spirillum  identical  with 
S.  gallinarum  of  Marchoux  and  Salimbeni,2  and  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  bites  of  the  fowl  tick  {Argas  persicus), 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  sick  fowls  in  the 
Khartoum  market  exhibited  a  very  curious  condition 
affecting  the  red  corpuscles. 

Symptoms.— The  fowls  so  affected,  and  especially  if  the 
condition  was  at  all  severe,  presented  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  exhibited  by  fowls  suffering  from 
spirillosis.  There  was  the  same  drooping  head,  the 
ruffled  feathers,  the  somnolent  aspect.  In  both  diseases, 
if  this  condition  be  a  true  disease,  there  is  anaemia  and 
emaciation,  while  diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon.  Here, 
however,  the  resemblance  ends.  The  course  of  the  illness, 
the  temperature  curve,  and  the  post-mortem  findings  differ 
markedly  in  fowls  suffering  from  spirillosis  and  in  those 
exhibiting  this  peculiar  corpuscular  change  which,  as  will 
be  seen,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  regard  as  of  paiasitic 
origin  and  possibly  associated  with  tick  infestation. 

General  Observations. — I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have 
never  found  the  condition  in  a  healthy  fowl  or  in  any 
other  bird's  blood,  and  this  despite  very  numerous  exami- 
nations. It  is  noticeable  that  when  few  of  the  iatra- 
eorpuscular  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  a  blood  film,  the 
general  condition  cf  the  fowl  may  not  be  far  removed  from 
the  norma],  but  there  is  usually  some  slight  emaciation, 
and  nearly  always  some  sign  of  illness.  The  Dative 
vendors  know  this  sign,  and  cast  fae  birds  out  of  their 
coops,  leaviDg  them  to  fend  for  themselves.  'When 
many  bodies  are  present  their  illness  is  very  severe. 

If  recovery  takes  place — and  this  is  frequently  the  case 
when  the  birds  are  well  fed  and  housed — the  bodies  wholly 
disappear  from  the  peripheral  blood  and  do  not  recur  in 
it.  Oa  the  other  hand,  they  appear  to  increase  as  the 
disease  progresses  in  severity,  and  in  fatal  cases  oiten 
occur  in  very  great  numbers  for  many  days  prior  to 
death. 

The  natives  recognize  the  condition,  and  associate  it 
with  the  presence  of  the  larvae  of  Argas  ticks,  which  are, 
I  think,  always  found  clinging  in  masses  to  the  bare 
surfaces  under  the  wings  of  the  unfortunate  birdB. 
Further,  the  vendors  are  very  glad  to  hand  over  the  sick 
fowls  for  observation.  As  they  no  longer  look  properly 
after  a  bird  affected  in  this  way,  I  think  It  likely  that 
they  lose  most,  if  not  all,  the  chickens  which  they 
neglect. 

I  have  mentioned  the  anaemia,  which  is  evidenced  by 
pallor  of  the  comb  and  the  emaciation.    These  are  always 
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observed.  The  latter  ia  often  so  severe  that  on  palpating 
the  breast  of  a  sick  bird  no  vestige  of  the  pectoral  muscles 
can  be  found,  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum  can  be  felt 
throughout  its  entire  extent.  As  regards  the  temperature 
curve,  the  normal  temperature  of  a  fowl  is  usually  stated 
to  be  108°  F.  In  healthy  Sudanese  fowls,  the  temperature 
taken  in  the  rectum  seems  to  vary  slightly,  but  it  is  nearly 
always  somewhere  between  107°  and  108°  F. 

In  an  affected  fowl  (Hen  No.  20),  which,  when  it  came  under 
observation  on  January  19tb,  waa  extremely  ill,  the  rectal 
temperature  taken  at  midday  stood  at  103.2°  F.  The  bird 
improved  in  its  general  condition,  and  a  gradual  but  nearly 
steady  riee  of  temperature  took  place  till  on  January  31st,  and 
again  on  February  4th,  the  curve  reached  108° F.  All  this 
time  numerous  bodies  were  present  in  the  films,  there  being  a 
large  multiple  infection  of  the  corpuscles.  The  temperature 
fell  to  107°  on  February  5tl),  continued  at  this  till  February  7th, 
and  then  there  was  a  sudden  collapse  and  an  equally  sadden 
fall  of  temperature.  On  February  8th  the  record  was  105°  F. 
On  the  followlcg  day  death  occurred,  the  ante-mortem. 
temperature  being  98.8°  F.  The  end  was  preceded  by 
convulsions. 

In  a  comparatively  mild  case  which  recovered  the 
temperature  ran  a  fairly  steady  course,  between  106°  and 
107°  F.,  and  finally  rose  to  normal. 

It  has  so  far  been  difficult  to  get  a  bird  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  "  disease,"  and  hence  further  observations 
aa  regards  the  temperature  are  required. 

Blood  Condition:  Stained  Films. — It  is  convenient,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  consider  the  appearance  presented  by  a 
stained  film.  The.  Leishman  and  Giemsa  stains  or  Borrel 
blue  and  eosin,  all  answer  well  as  tinctorial  agents,  and 
the  blocd  may  be  stained  as  for  the  malarial  parasite. 
Perhaps  the  last-named  method  shows  the  structure  of  the 
bodies  best,  and  it  specially  emphasizes  what  appears  to 
be  the  contained  chromatin.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  the 
bodies  are  situated  in  the  extranuclear  portions  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles.  They  may  be  close  to  the  nucleus— so 
close,  as  to  touch  it — or  they  may  be  quite  at  the  rim  of 
the  corpuscle,  or  occupy  a  half-way  position.  Sometimes 
I  have  even  seen  what  seems  to  be  a  gap  in  the  envelope 
of  the  corpuscle,  so  that  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  little 
bay,  the  sides  of  which  take  on  the  chromatin  staining 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  bodies  about  to  be  described. 
There  may  be  only  one  of  these  in  a  corpuscle,  and  this  is 
frequently  the  case,  or  there  may  be  as  many  as  seven ; 
Two,  three,  or  four  are  commonly  present.  In  these 
multiple  cases  the  bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other  or 
widely  separated.  They  are  veryprotean  in  form,  and  less 
so  in  size.  As  regards  size,  the  smallest,  stained  bodies, 
usually  ring  or  flame  shaped,  measure  about  1.5  /x. 
The  largest,  which  are  often  found  in  the  lungs 
and  bone  marrow,  are  often  3.5  /x  in  their  greatest 
diameter.  A  few  measure  as  much  as  4  /1.  It  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  "coccoid"  or  solid  spherical 
forms;  "ring"  forms,  enclosing  a  vacuolold  space,  and 
which  I  believe  are  really  spheres  ;  similar  "  ring  "  forms 
which  look  as  though  a  membrane  stretched  halfway  or 
wholly  across  them;  "ring"  forms  with  central  dark- 
staining  portions;  signet-ring  shapes;  flame-shaped 
forms,  closely  resembling  piroplasmatas  ;  irregular 
forms  ;  somewhat  star- shaped  forms  ;  tiny  cruciform 
shapes ;  and  broken  forms,  which  suggest  a  sporing 
condition.  One  of  the  preparations  shown  yesterday 
was  derived  from  the  peripheral  blood  of  hen  No.  Z0. 
As  stated,  there  was  a  large  number  of  bodies  in 
its  peripheral  blood  when  it  came  under  observation,  and 
the  bird  was  extremely  ill.  It  smelt  foully  and  exhibited 
tremors  and  marked  anaemia.  It  was  put  in  a  comfortable 
cage,  given  bedding  and  plenty  of  food  and  water.  As  a 
result  it  improved,  and  though  it  was  not  easy  to  be 
certain  on  this  point,  I  'I'Sllieve  the  bodies  diminished  in 
number  while  this  inasjovement  was  maintained.  At 
least,  this  was  the  i'ui^reasion  derived  from  a  dally 
examination  of  the  pe^Hjeral  bicod. 

There  can  be  no  rot!)  that  towards  the  end  of  life  a 
marked  increase  in  t' n,{Eipber  of  bodies  took  place,  and 
this  was  associated  ^      '   ^^  i-omorfroWo  foil  i,-,  tomnflva. 
ture  already  record) 
spherical  and  of  t'  "Iiu^^!  •" 
all  the  forms  menPne    ^ha^  *°  De  seen. 

On  several  occ^0119™.  ese\  seemed  to  be  undoubtedly 
free  forms  were  ^en-    c,„a  c 
reaction 


iated  ijtL.  lale  remarkable  fall  in  tempera- 
;cordc  a  _.  f^bodies  were  for  the  most  part 
of  tl    /„.pT^'  form,  but  at  different  times 


flame- shaped  iitracorp 


uscala 


s  were  ^en-    r,  ^  si  in  shape,  size,  and  staining 
exactly  ieseinv.ia|ome  of   the  pear-shaped  or 


r  bodies.    Towards  the  end 


of  the  illness  there  were  appearances  suggesting  a 
breaking  up  of  the  spherical  bodies  into  tiny  "  spores " 
and  a  discharge  cf  these  "spores"  from  the  corpuecles. 
It  has  to  be  noted  that  these  bodies  do  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  classical  staining  so  charac- 
teristic of  haematozoa,  coloured  by  one  of  the  Romanow- 
sky  methods.  The  typical  blue  colour  Is  rarely  presented, 
though  I  have  seen  something  approaching  it  in  the  case 
of  the  piroplasma-like  forms.  The  staining  reaction 
rather  resembles  that  of  the  corpuscular  nuclei, 
though  it  is  not  quite  the  same,  and  in  many  cases,  as 
indicated,  there  are  appearances  which  suggest  the 
presence  of  chromatin  occurring  either  as  a  single 
dot  at  the  pointed  end  of  a  flame-shaped  form  or  as 
a  series  of  dots  arranged  usually  at  fairly  definite  intervals 
round  a  spherical  or  diamond-shaped  body;  or  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  scattered  irregularly  about  a  spherical  form, 
the  majority  being  ranged  round  its  periphery.  By 
artificial  light  these  dots  show  the  true  chromatin-red 
colour.  In  addition  to  the  chromatin  dots  there  are 
masses  and  streaks  of  the  same  material,  for  the  most 
part  occurring  at  the  periphery  of  the  spherical  forms  or 
at  the  rounded  and  thicker  end  of  the  tiny  flame- shaped 
forms,  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  the  chromatin  appearance 
is  exactly  like  what  is  met  with  in  certain  of  the  more 
characteristic  phoplasmata,  P.  bigeminum  or  P.  canvs,  for 
example.  The  infected  red  corpuscles  do  not  present  any 
abnormal  appearance.  On  employing  Ruge's  modification 
of  Ross's  method3  for  malarial  parasites,  and  thereby 
dissolving  out  the  haemoglobin  from  the  corpuscles,  the 
bodies  can  be  seen  lying  near  the  nuclei,  and  it  is  notice- 
able in  many  cases  that  they  have  taken  on  the  stain 
much  more  intensely  than  the  nuclei.  Their  shape  and 
general  appearance  is  well  shown  by  this  method,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  their 
beirjg  true  blood  parasites.  That  these  bodies  are  really 
situated  within  the  corpuscles  there  can  be  little  donbt. 
Careful  focussing  shows  them,  at  least  as  a  rule,  not  to  be 
epicorpuscular,  and  this  is  also  seen  to  be  the  case  when 
the  fresh  blood  is  examined.  The  appearances  there 
presented  will  now  be  considered. 

Fresh  Films. — On  making  a  good  film  of  the  blood  the 
bodies  are  readily  recognized.  In  freshly- shed  blood  they 
are  invariably  of  a  spherical  form,  and  look  not  unlike 
young  malarial  parasites.  Each  body  appears  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  the  corpuscle,  has  a  well-defined  margin, 
and  presents  a  somewhat  granular  aspect.  It  focussea 
with  the  corpuscle,  and  is  apparently  embedded  in  the 
extranuclear  substance.  There  is  no  sign  of  pigment.  I 
have  looked  in  vain  for  true  motility,  both  at  room  tem- 
perature and  when  uging  a  warm  stage  at  103°  F.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  has  been  a  slight  oscillatory  motion. 
Once,  and  once  only,  there  has  been  seen  what  might  have 
been  a  free,  pear-shaped,  motile  form,  but  one  is  apt  to  be 
deceived  by  some  of  those  bodies  mentioned  by  Nuttall 
and  Graham-Smith  in  their  latest  paper  on  Canine  Piro- 
plasmosis/  Still,  this  body  looked  like  a  parasite,  and 
swam  freely  in  the  plasma  and  against  the  blood  current 
under  the  cover  slip.  It  was  eventually  lost  to  view  under 
a  mass  of  corpuscles,  and  it  is  possible  it  was  derived  from 
the  skin  or  feathers. 

The  intracorpuscular  bodies  are  unpigmented  and  very 
resistant.  Thus,  I  have  kept  a  fresh  film  for  three 
days  at  room  temperature,  and  yet  been  able  to 
demonstrate  the  bodies.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
haemoglobin  had  oozed  out  of  the  corpuscles,  but  the 
spherical  bodies  still  remained  in  titu,  apparently 
unchanged.  As  a  rule,  however,  when  the  blocd  is  kept 
the  bodies  become  more  granular,  and  also  appear  to 
increase  in  sizes.  I  have  seen  a  condition  resembling  a 
spore  formation  result,  though  this  may  really  have  been 
a  disintegration.  Again,  the  bodies  sometimes  seem  to 
escape  from  the  corpuscles  and  lie  free  and  motionless  in 
the  plasma.  I  have  seen  very  distinctly  a  body  causing 
the  envelope  of  the  corpuscle  to  bulge  out  as  if  it  were 
just  about  to  escape  from  it.  Though  watched  for  a  long 
time,  nothing  further  happened.  I  have  also  observed  a 
free  spherical  form  indenting  the  corpuscular  envelope,  as 
though  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  entrance,  and  I  have 
once  been  witness  of  what  was  possibly  the  Invasion  of  a 
corpuscle  by  such  a  body.  Certainly  it  either  entered  its 
substance  or  passed  beneath  it.  Unfortunately  I  was 
called  away  fr-Tn  the  microscope  at  the  critical  moment, 
and,  though    1    quickly    returned,  the  field  had  either 
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bhtfted  or  the  corpuscle  in  question  ha 3  become  crenatsd' !i  puscles  are  easily  coloured  by  any  of  the  methods  men- 

iu.auy  case  I  did  not  see  the  body  reappear  within  the  i  tioued.    Agaiii3t  the  haematozoal   theory  may  be   urged 

gorpu^cular  substance.    As  a  maiter  of  fact,  however,  all   i  the  lack  of  blue  training  cf  the  protoplasm,  but  I  have 

efforts  to  discover  any  deiiuite  cycle  of  events  illustrating  seen  cases  of  bovine  piroplasmosis  in  the  Sudan  where 

a  life-history  have  so  iar  failed.     The  blocd  has  be.en  ;  the  same  held .goofjr  and  indeed,  some  -ol  these  bodies  are 


saken  at  night,  but  this  procedure  has  not  aided  us  or 
revealed  anything  new.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
crush  the  corpuscles,  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  porcelain 
haJl-niiii,  this  i3  a  very  diffienlfc  thing  to  do,  and  has  been 
void  of  aDy  useful  results.  As  in  the  stained  blood,  so  in 
the  fresh — there  is  no  evidence  of  the  infected  corpuscle 
having  undergone  change.  A  common  measurement  for 
the  unstained  bodies  is  2  to  8/1  in  either  diameter. 
Post-mortem  Findings.— Pott  mortem    there   is   no  gross 


exceedingly  like  certain  cf  the  small  piroplasm  forms 
found  in  what  has  been  called  "  Egyptian  fever  of  cattle." 

If  the  condition  were  post-spirillary,  it  would  probably 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  degeneration,  ana,  though  coccoid 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  blood  after  relapsing  fever 
in  man,  very  little  is  known  about  them,  and  they  cccur 
free  in  the  plasma.  In  this  connexion,  however,  one  fact 
rest  may  be  mentioned : 

A  hen  recovered  from  spirillosis,  and  was  put  in  a  cage 


lesion  visible.    Indeed,  beyond  an  occasional  increase  in  I  which  had  conteiced  a  fowl  suffering   from  the   condition 


the  pericardial  fluid  and  a  possible  renal  congestion,  there 
is  nothing  to  account  for  death.    Liver,  spleen,  intestine. 


month.  They  gradually  lessened  in  numbers,  however,  and 
eventually  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  bird  has  remained 
quite  well  for  nearly  three  months.  During  the  attack  the 
temperature  kept  between  106°  and  107°  F.,  but  rose  to  normal 
after  recovery.  Is  it,  then,  possible  that  the  condition  is 
intimately  associated  with  spirillosis  ? 


under  discussion.    It  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  ticks  and 
their  progeny,  and  indeed  ticks  were  fed  on  it  in  connexion 

kidney,  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  bone  marrow  have  all  been  i  with  work  0D  spirillosis.     About  eight  days  after  its  recovery 

frequently  inspected,    bat    beyond    the    blood   condition   1   ^/f  spirillosis  I  was  surprieed  to  find  fw  the  first  time  many 

„^(li„„  „„,i  „j  i,      L        r    "V^""    ~\   *«uu>a  wmuii-u_i   .   0f  these  curious  mtracorpuscular  bodies  m  Its  blood.     It  again 

aothing  marked  has  been  found  on  naked-eye  examination,      became  sick  and  drowsy,  and  harboured  these  bodies  for  a 

-Vilero;eopical  examination  o?  the   liver,  spleen,   kidneys, 

and  lungs,  however,  evidences  a  condition  of  congestion  ] 

suggesting  backward  pressure,  but  1  am  not  yet  prepared  : 

so  enter  into  a  discussion  of  what  has  been  found.    One  is  I 

naturally  none  too  familiar  with  the  normal   histology  of 

aie  organs  of  the  fowl,  and  there  has  not  been  time  to 

study  it  properly.    The  bodies  are  found  in  smears  from 

heart's  blood,  spleen,  kidney,  lungs,  and  bone  marrow. 

In  the  case  of  hen  No.  20,  large  forms  were  noticed  in  the 

lung  and  marrow  smears.    "Spore,"  or  what  looked  like 
'spore"  forms,  were  also  present,  in  some  instances  lying 

free  alongside  the  nuclei  of  disintegrated  corpuscles.    In 

the  bone  marrow  there   was   an  appearance   suggestive  cf 

she  absorption  of  some  of  the  bodies  by  the  large  phagocy  te 

mononuclears.    It  is  difiieult  to  say  whether  the  contained 

bodies  are  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  the  blood,  but 

they  resemble  the  latter  In    shape,    size,    and  staining 

reactions.    As  Dr.   Wenyon  pointed  out,  the  conditions 


I  have  now  bad  an  opportunity  of  showing  these  bodies 
to  several  authorities  in  this  country — namely,  Sir  Patrick 
Manson,  Professor  Nuttall,  Colonel  Leishman,  Dr.  Sambon, 
Dr.  Daniels.  They  are  ail  inclined  to  agree  that  they  are  of 
a  haematozoal  nature.  Professor  Laveran,  who  has  also 
seen  the  preparations,  has,  however,  made  an  interesting 
suggestion.  He  directed  my  attention  to  a  paper6  by 
him  on  a  very  curious  condition  found  by  Kruse  in  the 
erythrocytes  of  frogs  (Rana  escultnta)  captured  in  the 
neighbourhood  cf  Paris.  This  condition  he  regards  as 
due  to  a  baeillary  invasion  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
resulting  in  a  kind  of  vacuole  formation  presumably  due 
somewhat  resembled  what  is  s'een  in  leucocytes  containing  !  to  a  dige3tlon  or  absorption  of  the  haemegloblln.    In  the 


ihe  Leishman- Donovan  parasites 

Nature  of  Condition  Discussed. — We  have]  now  to  ask 
ourselves,  "Are  these  bodies  haematozoa ' or  are  they 
not?" 

In  a  preliminary  note  sent  to  the  British  Medical 
.itjuRNAL  in  Deoember,  1906,  bat  which  did  not  appear 
until  March  30th  of  this  year,  I  stated  that  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  protozoal  nature  of  these  bodies  ;  that 
1  believed  they  might  eventually  be  classed  as  piro- 
plasm ata;  and  that  the  larvae  of  Argzs  penieus  probably 
played  a  part  in  the  infection.  A  long  study  of  the  fresh 
olood  had  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  and  Captain  Olner, 
of  the  Sudan  Veterinary  Service,  who  had  done  much 
blood  work  under  Dr.  Theiller  in  Pretoria,  agreed  with 
me  as  to  their  parasitic  nature.  Farther  investigations 
have  somewhat  Phaken  my  belief,  but  I  would  still  say 
that,  whatever  these  peculiar  bodies  may  eventually  turn 
out  to  bs,  I  think  that  they  are  more  like  haematozoa 
than  anything  else,  and  that  if  they  are  haematozoa,  they 
either  belong  to  a  new  class  or  genus  or  are  to  be  regarded 
se  the  piroplasm  of  the  bird.  With  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  Dr.  Wenyon,  Protozoologiat  to  the  London 
Hehool  of  Tropical  Medicine,  who  is  at  present  attached 
to  these  laboratories,  and  has  seen  all  my  specimens 
and  many  of  the  diseased  fowls,  expresses  himself  in 
Hflcordance.  From  the  very  beginning  one  considered  if 
<.he3e  bodies  were  evidence  of  oorpuselar  vacuolation  or 
degeneration  the  result,  let  us  say,  of  the  anaemia  Induced 


spaces  so  formed  rod-shaped  bodies,  which  he  has  named 
Bacillus  krusei,  are  found  lying  singly,  in  pairs,  in  great 
numbers,  or  even  in  small  masses  like  short  interlacing 
threads.  Professor  Laverans  suggestion — and  it  is  merely 
a  suggestion — is  that  the  condition  in  fowls  may  be  due  to 
a  somewhat  similar  state  of  matters,  the  invasive  agent  In 
this  case,  however,  being  a  micrococcus. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  supposition,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  negatived  by  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  fresh  blood,  which,  ol  course, 
Professor  Laveran  has  not  seen.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  could  fully  explain  all  the  various 
conditions  which  have  been  observed  in  stained  prepara- 
tions, and  more  especially  the  chromatin  dots  and  staining 
of  the  edge3  of  the  vacuoloid  spaces,  unless  indeed  this  is 
the  result  of  basophilic  degeneration. 

It  is  evident  that  research  on  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing condition  is  far  from  complete ;  but  I  think  it  better 
to  record  what  haB  been  done,  as  it  may  lead  others  to 
carry  cut  Investigations  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if 
these  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  iowls  in  other 
parts  of  the  tropics,  and  such  other  work  may  aid  in 
Bolving  a  problem  which  I  confess  is  still  somewhat 
perplexing.  In  two  out  of  four  experiments  inoculation 
of  infected  blood  eub^utaneously  into  healthy  fowls  has 
been  successful  in  reproducing  the  blood  picture  and  the 
accompanying  diseases.  One  bird  thus  infected  recovered, 
while  the  othpr  died  after  an  illness  lasting  several  weeks, 


byrtickbite,  were  due  to  extrusion  of  nuclear  substance,  or  !  'ua^  a  "  in  its  peripheral  blood  had  undergone 


were  the  atter-effects  of  a  spirillosis  which  observation 
has  shown  to  be  commou  ia  the  Sudan. 

The  appearance  i  in  the  fresh  blood,  the  results  obi 
by  the  modified  Ross's  method  of  staining,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  stained  parasites  in  the  oorpaseles, 
<uid  the  possible  formation  cf  tiny  spores,  are  all  in 
iavom-  of  a  haematozoal  infection.  So  is  the  association 
crt  the  bodies  with  a  derinH;  disease,  their  disappearance 
onireooyery,  their  numerical  relation  to  the  severity  of  the 
complaint  and  the  absence  of  any  gross  lesion  post  mortem 
to  h  count  for  a  fatal  issue.  To  some  extent  the3e  facts 
would  also  favour  the  condition  being  merely  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  corpuscular  substance.  Vacuoles,  however 
-discovered  Cropper's 
partially  stained,  and 
ifficulty.    The  bodies  in  the  fowl's  cor- 


«.«/u  v,i  me  corpuscular  suostsnee. 
■wnnot  be  stained,  while  the  recently- 
Bodies'  in  human  blood  can  only  be  1 
that  w,u,  great  difficulty.     The   r»mJ 


an  enormous  increase  prior  to  death.    Cultivation  experi- 
in  sterile  citrate  Folution  have  given  some  indica- 
tion of  what  may  possibly  be  aj^'sid  of  spore  formation, 
end  the  same  thing  has  been  fs   M  in  blood  taken  from 
the  alimentary  tracts  of  ticks  {A     J  \>ersious)  and  bed  bags 
lectularius)  which  had  b  c,JeTpd  on  infected  fowls. 
condition  may  eiae  eiJ,vy  *urn  on*  *°  De>  '* 
is  evident  that  tiie  illness  indvgi|'e    .of  very  considerable 
Importance  in  a  land  where  t)   :^le  «j  large  trade  in  fowls 
Ira's  and  therj  •  ^»%m  specially  valu- 
0!  diet,  as  indeec  <       lte  se  in  most  tropical 

llarah  30th.  I90i.  A  nmsa    ',"  ?■  0| .  of  Domestic  Fowls 

.    Sudan,  B    Sen  u\,u„  i,  p.  744. 
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DEVELOP3IEXT     OF     PIROPLASMA    CANTS     BSf 
THE    TICK. 

By  Captain  S.  R.  Christophers,  hi 
In  a  preliminary  note  in   the   Indian  Medical  G 
described  in  the  tick  R.  sanguineus  (Lstreille),  fed  on  dogs 
infected  with  PiropUzsma  canit,  the  club-shaped  bodies  of 
Koch   and    some    other    appearances    described  by   ibis 
author  in  the  case  of  P.  bigemir.um.    A  little  later,  in  a  I 
preliminary   note    in    the    British    Medical    Journal  | 
(January  12th,  1907),  I  gave  a  description  of  develop- 
mental stages  of  P.  canis  leading    up  to  the  formation  I 
of  swarms  of  sporozoit-like  bodies  in  the  salivary  glands 
of  the  nymph  and  adult  of  the  second  generation.    Since  j 
then  many  gaps  have  been  filled  and  certain  errors  of  | 
interpretation  have  been  corrected,  with  the  result  that 
thecjcle  of  development  can  be  followed  concisely  and 
clearly.    A  complete  description  of  all  the  forms  observed 
would  occupy  too  much    space    in  this    report,    but    a 
summary  may  be  given. 

Parasites  not  differing  from  ordinary  forms  in  the  peri- 
pheral blcod  when  in  the  gut  of  the  tick  enlarge  and 
form  round  or  oval  bodies  4  p  to  5  p.  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  chromatin  still  resembles  that  of  the  original  Piro- 
plasma  of  the  blood.  Before  they  have  reached  their  full 
size  these  bodies  often  show  irregularities,  but  the  long 
processes  described  by  Koch  do  not  seem  a  necessary  pari 
of  development. 

After  reaching  the  size  noted  fin  achromatic  line  appears, 
giving  rise  to  some  peculiar  appearances  wrongly 
preted  by  me  in  my  first  note.     This  line  divides  the 
parasite  approximately  into  halves,  one  containing  the 
chromatin  mass  and  the  other  no  chromatin.    The  halves 
eventually  separate,  except  at  one  point,  and  the  ; 
without  chromatin  swings  round  to  become  the  tail  of  a 
club-shaped  body,  the  half  with  chromatin  forming  the 
anterior  portion.   The  club-shaped  body,  at  first  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  takes  on  as  it  becomes  more  mature 
the  appearance  of  a  vermicule,  and  develops  a  pes 
apparatus  at  the- anterior  end.    The  club-shape.! 
then  sooner  or  later  leave  the  gut  and  are  fou&d  about  tee 
ovary  and  oviducts. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  this  develop- 
ment which  takes  place  in  the  gut  of  the  adult  tick  also 
takes  place  in  the  gut  of  nymphs  fed  on  infect-. 
My  experiments  have  not  yet>  proved  that  infect 
be  transmitted  otherwise  than  hereditarily,  but  there  eati 
be  little  doubt  from  the  microscopical  appearances  that 
infection  taken  in  by  the  nymph  can  be  transmitted  by 
the  adult,   a  fact  which   somewhat  confused  my  earlier 
Interpretations  of  the  cycle  of  development.    Later  work 
has  made  it  Quite  clear  that  club-shaped  bodies   may 
arise  as  a  result  of  development  of  the  forms  seen 
blood  either  in  the  gut  cf  the  adult  or  in  that  of  tie 
nymph.    In  the  adult  they  find  their  way  to 
and  oviducts,  where  they  may  sometimes   be  seen    '.a 
swarms,  and  finally  embed  themselves  in  the  ova. 
nymph  they  zander  indiscriminately  inta  the  tissues  and 
embed  themselves  in  the- protoplasm  of  the  eml 
tissue  cells  which  are  already  beginning  to  shape  the 
future  adwlt.    Whether  in  the  cvnm  or  in  a  tissue  ceil. 
the  club-shaped  body  swells  up  and  becomes  a  charac- 
teristic round  body,  which  for  convenience  of  deso 
and  because  it  offers  certain  analogies  with  this  stage  oi 
the  malarial  parasite  I  have  called  the  li  zygote." 

The  zygotes  quickly  undergo  a  great  inciease  in 
reaching  eveatuaiiy  as   much  as  25  «.     In.  their 
they  exhibit  some  changes  in  the  chromatin  of 
peculiar  nature-.    Eventually  they  split  cm 
of  bodies  which  I  have  for  the  time  termed  "spoil 
and  these  again  subdivide  to  form  bodies  very  OlMBiy 
resembling  Piropiagma  in  the  blood,  which,  since  '.key  -,r.< 
found  collected  in    the    salivary  glands,   i  feme 
••  jporozol'.s." 
Thus  far,  supposing  fertilization  to  take  p'aoe  prior  to 


the  formation  of  the  club-shaped  bodies,  for  which  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  evie'encp,  Firoplatma  in  tint  main 
outlines  of  its  development  resembles  the  malarial  para- 
site, but  in  certain  cetails  and  in  the  relation  of  th« 
parasite  to  the  tissues  of  the  hott  there  are  seme  striking 
differences. 

Only  in  a  fevr  cases  do  zygotes,  as  in  the  malarial 
parasite,  go  through  division  into  eporozoits  In  the  o."H 
originally  invaded.  Much  more  commonly  the  sporoblasts 
become  separated  r  y  the  division  of  the  rapidly  grow|rg 
embryonic  cells,  and  possibly  also  by  their  own  move 
ments,  so  that  the  sporczoita  when  formed  are  more  or 
iess  disseminated  through  the  tissue. 

In  the  developing  adult  parasites  are  commonest  in  the 
embryonic  tissue  which  will  eventually  form  the  salivary 
gland,  and  when  sporozoits  are  formed  these  are  already 
tn  situ  in  the  cells  of  the  salivary  acini ;  but  it  is  quite 
common  for  parasites  to  invade  other  embryonic  cells  than 
those  which  will  eventually  become  salivary  cells,  and 
possibly  in  this  case  the  sporozoits  reach  the  gland 'by 
their  own  movements.  The  final  result  is  the  packing  of 
many  of  the  salivary  cells  with  thousands  of  sporozoit 
forms.  In  a  previous  publication  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  nymphal  and  adnit  glands  contained  iorms 
which  appeared  to  be  of  different  types.  This  difference 
is,  however,  not  a  fundamental  one,  and  is  due  only  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  salivary  glands  of  the  nymphs  I  had  then 
examined  the  process  of  subdivision  into  sporozoits  was 
not  complete.  In  my  previous  note  I  described,  from  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  "  sporoblaets," 
what  seemed  to  be  two  cycles  leading  to  the  formation  of 
sporozoits,  but  it  is  clear  that  one  cycle  only  exists  as 
described.  Stated  briefly,  the  hereditary  cycle  of 
Piroplatma  is  as  follows : 

A  parasite  in  the  gut  of  the  adult  tick  enlarges  and 
becomes  a  motile,  clut-shaped  body,  which  then  leaves  the 
gut  and  penetrates  an  ovum,  becoming  In  the  substance  of 
this  a  zygote.  The  zygote  increases  in  size  and  breaks  tip 
into  sporoblasts  which  are  found  disseminated  in  the 
tissues  of  the  larva.  In  the  glands  of  the  nymphs 
immature  sporozoits  have  collected.  In  the  glands  of  the 
adult  are  found  mature  sporozoits. 

Development  in  the  nymph  to  adult  infection  i3  identi- 
cal: Club-shaped  bodies  are  formed  in  the  gut.  Tfeey 
leave  this,  penetrate  the  tissues,  embedding  themselves  in 
cells  and  becoming  zygotes.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
embryonic  tissue,  the  sporoblasts  into  which  the  zygote 
breaks  up  tend  to  become  disseminated  among  the 
Many  of  these  invaded  cells  later  form  the  salivary  gland 
— a  structure  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  infected  tick.  The  sporozoits  thus  find  themselves 
in  sitie.  Many  parasites,  however,  invade  embryonic  cells 
which  do  not  eventually  become  falivary  tissue,  and  the 
eporo-zoits  then  probably^  reach  the  gland  by  their  own 
I  move  ments. 


RTHER   NOTE   ON   BILHARZIA  (SCffTSTO 
MHJM)   DISEASE   IN   CYPRUS. 

By  Georgb  A.  Williamson,  M.A.,  M.D.Abcrd., 
D.T.M.  (Liverpool). 
Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  July,  1902,  I  reported  a  case  of  bilharziosis  from 
Cyprus,  believing  it  to  lie  of  interest  from  the  point  oi 
of  geographical  distribution  of  disease;  r.ndinthe 
a  Medical  Journal  of  December  25th,   1902,  Sir 
k  Manson  gives  notes  of  a  case  from  the  West  Indies, 
beginning  thus:  ''With  the  exception  of  Mesopotamia, 
.  snd  Mauritius,  bilharzia  disease  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  to-be  peculiar  to  Africa." 

Further  rises  here   have  now  come  under  observation 

justify  the  statement  that  in  one  part  of  Cyprus 

ste,  the  disease  is  common. 

The  1902  case  occurred  in  a  policeman  from  the  village 

c!  Morpho  a  in  the  i\Torth-\Ve3tof  Cyprus,  and  no  other  cases 

came  unrler'  my  notice:  (although  in  1906   my  colleague 

la  had  a  parent  ircm  a  village  on  the  north  coast 

of  the  i"!flnd}tiU  March  of  this  year,  when  I  met  with 

!  -tlectvd,  all  from  Morphou. 

'riding  of  evry  case  connected  with  this  particular 

suggested  strongly  its  being  a  focus  of  the  disease ; 

so,  oi  -~y.  Ictvp;  I  devoted  it  to  vlsiting-tiSe 

village  with  th»  id^a  of'  investigating,  as  fully  as  the  very 
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Table  Shoicmg  Remit  of  Examination  at  Morphou  and  Syrianokhori  on  April  6th,  1907. 

NO. 

Patient  and 
Village. 

■1 

Blood  in 
Urine 

Micro- 
scopically. 

Blood  in  Urine 
Evident  to  Eye. 

Bilharzia 
Ova  in 
Urine. 

Occupa- 
tion. 

Habits. 

Length  of 

Time 
Affected. 

Date  of  First  Ap- 
pearance of  Blood 
after  Bathing  or 
Fishing,  etc.,  in 
River. 

1 

M.  T.,  of  Morphou 

45 

+ 

In  very  small 
quantity 

+ 

Shoe- 
maker 

Used  to  fish  for  eels  and  to 
bathe     in     Syrianokhori 
river 

15  years 

Uncertain,  about 
6  months. 

2 

P.  P.,ofM. 

19 

+ 

- 

+ 

Carpenter 

Used  to  fish  and  bathe  in 
S.  river 

7  years 

Slightly    over    a 
month. 

3 

D.  J.,  of  M. 

30 

+ 

Plough- 
man 

Used  to  bathe  himself  and. 
water  his   animals  in  S 
river :  at  5  or  6  years  of- 
age  used  to  wasn  in  the 
S.  river 

About 
2  j  years 

A  few  months. 

4 

J.  C,  of  M. 

13 

+ 

—  at  time  of  ex- 
amination : 
-f  generally,  ac- 
cruing to  account 
giveu  bv  patient 
and  his  father 

+ 

Schoolboy 

Began  going  to  S.  river  to 
bathe  just  before  winter. 
1906-7 

1;  months 

A    few    (2    or   3) 

mouths. 

5 

Y.H.M.. of  Syriano- 
khori 

13 

+ 

— 

+ 

Schoolboy 

S  years  ago  began  to  bathe 
in  S    river  and  to  water 
vegetables  from  the  river 

7  years 

Abant  1  year. 

8 

C.N,  of  S. 

12 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Schoolboy 

6  years  ago  began  to  bathe 
in  S.  river 

4  years 

About  2  years. 

7 

J.  C,  of  S. 

9 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Bchoolboy 

3  years  ago  began  to  bathe 
in  S.  river 

2  years 

About  1  year. 

8 

L.  H.  T„  of  S. 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Schoolboy 

5  months    ago    began    to 
bathe  in  3.  river 

_ 

- 

9 

P.  B.,  of  S. 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Schoolboy 

Last    summer     began     to 
bathe  in  S.  river 

- 

~ 

ID 

P.  3.,  of  3. 

7 

+ 

— 

+ ,  very  few 

Schoolboy 

Last    summer    began    to 
bathe  in  S.  river 

Did  not  know 
he    was 
affected 

11 

T.  K.,  of  S. 

40 

Plough- 
man 

Used  to  bathe  in  S.  river 
as  a  child,  and  when  10 
years  old  had  haematuria 
lasting  4  years  at  least 

12 

X  ,  of  3.» 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

Schoolboy 

'  Ihe  notes  of  this  case  have  been  misplaced,  eo  further  details  are  not  available. 


short  time  allowed,  the  circumstances  of  its  prevalence 
there. 

On  inquiry  it  appeared  the  villagers  were  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease,  which  they  considered  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  due  to  exposure  to  the  cold 
water  in  the  river  bed  at  Syrianokhori  (a  village  two  miles 
away)  in  those  persons  who  go  up  there  to  fish. 

Four  persons  came  for  examination,  all  being  Morphou 
villagers,  and  all  stating  that  at  one  time  or  other  they 
had  had  haematuria;  in  the  urine  of  three  of  these 
bilharzia  ova  and  blood  corpuscles  were  found  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  while  in  the  fourth  there  were 
blood  corpuscles  microscopically,  but  no  ova,  although 
probably  a  more  prolonged  search  would  have  shown  the 
presence  of  ova  also. 

On  going  to  Syrianokhori  School,  and  examining  the 
children  there,  the  following  result  was  obtained :  Out  of 
eight  pupils  present,  the  urine  of  seven  was  examined 
(the  eighth  was  unable  to  pass  water  at  the  time),  and  five 
children  had  urine  containing  ova  and  blood. 

Inspection  of  the  neighbourhood  showed  water'of  two 
kinds : 

1.  Marshes  diving  up  in  early  summer, 

2.  Kiver  with'  holes  in  its  bed,  which,  even  at  the  end  of 
Hummer,  contain  enough  water  to  bathe  in. 

Several  of  the  patients  stated  they  never  went  to  the 
marshes,  only  to  the  river  during  the  summer,  so  the 
marshes  may  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  conveying 
infection. 

In  Morphou  village  the  inhabitants  state  that  infection 
occurs  solely  amongst  those  frequenting  Syrianokhori  to 
bathe,  wade,  fish,  water  animals,  or  otherwise  expose  their 
skins  to  the  water  in  the  river  bed,  and  during  my  short 
stay  no  case  could  be  found  among  the  females  of  either 
village,  they  not  frequenting  the  river  In  the  same  way  as 
the  males  do.  Persons  living  in  Syrianokhori  village,  and 
not  going  to  the  river  bed,  stated  that  they  never  became 
infected,  and  no  case  of  infection  among  such  persons  was 
known  In  the  village. 

In  all  the  patients  (Including  the  1902  and  the  3  seen  in 
March,  1907)  a  history  of   exposure  of  the  body  to  the 


water  of  the  river  bed  was  obtained,  and  this  appeared  to 
be  the  only  point  connecting  them  together,  thus  strongly 
suggesting  the  mode  of  infection  being  by  entrance  of  the 
miracidium  through  the  skin. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  some  interesting  points : 

(a)  Case  I,  an  illness  duration  of  fifteen  years,  and  Case  in 
one  of  over  twenty  years. 

(6)  Case  IV,  suggesting  a  period  of  two  or  three  months 
between  exposure  to  infection  and  presence  of  blood  in  the 
urine  evident  to  the  eye. 

(c)  Case  x,  showing  infection  of  patient  without  his  knowing 
it,  owing  to  non-appearance  of  blood  evident  to  the  eye. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  18th,  1903, 
Dr.  James  Petrie,  speaking  of  bilhatziosis  in  Zululand, 
says :  "  One  man  I  met  told  me  that  he  had  been  cured  of 
the  disease  by  taking  small  doses  of  santonin  every  morn- 
ing for  some  weeks,  and  since  then  I  have  often  tried  this 
remedy  and  generally  with  success."  This  drug  failed 
when  tried  on  a  patient  here  who  was  admitted  to  hospital, 
and  in  whose  case  the  only  other  treatment  attempted  was 
washing  out  the  bladder  with  boracic  lotion  and  exhibition 
of  boracic  acid  and  infusion  of  buchu  internally. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  ova  with  a  J  lens 
Bhows  the  anterior  end  of  the  miracidium  pointing,  in  the 
great  majority  o!  instances,  to  the  spine  end  of  the  shell, 
although  in  a  very  few  cases  I  have  observed  the  opposite 
disposition  of  parts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  observations 
on  this  detail,  and  am  not  aware  of  its  significance,  if 
any. 

In  all  cases  examined  the  ova  had  the  terminal  spine 
of  Sshistosomum  haematobium,  and  inquiry  did  not  suggest 
the  presence  of  rectal  symptoms  that  might  be  caused  by 
Schittotomum  mansoni. 

In  describing  at  the  Manchester  meeting  the  first  case 
seen  in  Cyprus  I  paid,  "  I  do  not  claim  a  cure  for  this  case, 
as  of  course  the  adult  worms  in  the  portal  system  are 
beyond  reach  of  attack  and  doubtless  the  man  will  again 
come  under  my  care  for  similar  symptoms."  Strange  to 
say,  he  never  complained  of  haematuria  again,  although 
on  his  leaving  the  police  force  last  year  examination  of  his 
urine  showed  still  the  presence  of  ova  and  blood  micro- 
scopically. 
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In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
Incidence  ot  the  disease  in  Cyprus,  I  would  venture  to 
ask  for  discussion  on  two  points  :  (1)  Wca',  form  ot  pro- 
phylaxis can  be  suggested  where,  as  here,  the  river  bed  is 
frequented  for  fishing,  watering  animals,  irrigation  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  that  is,  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
daily  occupation  of  the  villagers  ?  (2)  What  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  treatment  where  haematuria  and  a  certain 
amount  of  lassitude  are  practically  the  only  symptoms  ? 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   DISEASES. 

By  Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  Birt,  R.A.M.C., 

Queen  Alexandra  Hospital,  S.W. 
The  following  notes  are  based  on  a  study  of  South  African 
diseases  which  have  come  under  my  observation  during 
the  last  eight  years. 

Enteric  fever  is  an  ailment  which  looms  largely  in 
South  African  mortality  lists.  While  in  Harrismlth, 
Bloemfonteln,  and  Pretoria  I  examined  the  bodies  of  187 
patients  who  had  succumbed  to  this  fever.  Death  was 
caused  by  toxaemia  in  34  per  cent.,  pneumonia  29  per 
cent.,  perforation  17  per  cent.,  haemorrhage  6  per  cent., 
asthenia  6  per  cent.,  syncope  4  per  cent.,  acute  nephritis 
2  per  cent.,  and  rarer  complications  2  per  cent.  The 
enteric  bacillus  was  isolated  during  life  or  post  mortem  46 
times.  The  cultures  were  identical  morphologically  and 
biologically  with  European  strains.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  as  there  is  no  difference  In  the  clinical  aspect  of 
the  fever  from  that  seen  north  of  the  equator.  Recent 
research  by  blood  culture  and  the  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  dejecta  has  shown  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may 
inhabit  the  bile  passages  and  intestinal  canals  of  healthy 
people,  and  that  it  may  cause  an  insignificant  illness  only, 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  influenza,  diarrhoea,  bronch- 
itis, tonsillitis,  "simple  continued  fever,"  etc.  I  have 
collected  59  South  African  temperature  charts  of  a  short 
initial  pyrexia  lasting  a  few  days,  followed  a  week  or  so 
later  by  a  relapse  pursuing  a  typical  typhoid  course.  I 
have  also  32  showing  two  to  ten  days'  fever  without  a 
subsequent  relapse,  preyed  to  be  enteric  by  Widal's 
reaction. 

"  Typhoid  carriers "  and  the  subjects  of  these  unre- 
cognized abortive  attacks  constitute  the  great  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  community.  Kaffirs  are  very  prone  to 
typhoid  infection.  In  70  per  cent,  of  135  Kaffir  necropsies 
I  found  enteric  lesions  past  or  present.  Moreover,  the 
stage  of  ulceration  in  56  indicated  that  the  average  dura- 
tion  of  the  fever  had  been  eight  weeks,  while  the  average 
time  they  had  been  under  treatment  was  nine  days  only. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  the 
South  African  native  does  not  apply  for  medical  aid.  It 
is  the  onset  of  complications,  most  frequently  pneumonia, 
which  compels  him  to  do  so.  DuriDg  the  enteric  season, 
there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  them  "  typhoid 
carriers  '  or  sufferers  or  convalescents  from  the  infection 
who  are  continually  polluting  the  soil  and  water.  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  vlel  or  spruit  can  escape 
contamination  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Besides  flies,  ants  may  be  active  agents  In  scattering 
Infective  matter.  Ants  were  readily  attracted  by  typhoid- 
agar  cultures  left  exposed  in  the  laboratory  at  Pretoria, 
and  they  conveyed  the  bacillus  on  their  legs  to  fresh  agar 
plates  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  run. 

The  result  of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright's  extensive  investiga- 
tions on  the  preventive  value  of  typhoid  vaccination 
shows  that  the  incidence  is  lessened  by  one  half  in  the 
inoculated.  Should  the  vaccinated  contract  enteric  I 
found  their  chances  of  recovery  doubled.  While  the 
mortality  of  947  uninoculated  typhoid  fever  patients 
was  14.25  per  cent.,  that  of  263  inoculated  enterics  was 
only  6.8  per  cent.  In  the  latter  the  fever  was  shorter, 
milder,  and  relapses  four  times  iess  frequent.  Kuhn's 
comprehensive  statistics,  published  in  the  Deutsche 
militararztliche  Zeitschrift  of  April  24th  last,  also  testify 
to  the  merits  of  typhoid  vaccination  in  reducing  the 
Incidence  and  mortality  of  the  fever  among  the  troops  in 
German  South- West  Africa. 

Therapeutic  inoculations  in  the  course  of  Infections  are 
now  being  widely  employed.  In  1893  Fraenkel  treated 
with  success  57  cases  of  typhoid  fever  by  means  of  sub- 
cutaneous Injections  of  killed  cultures  of  the  bacillus. 
Richardson  recently  has  obtained  encouraging  results  in 


22  by  a  similar  method.  Minute  doses  of  the  vaccine 
should  be  used— not  larger  than  one-fiftieth  of  that  given 
for  preventive  inoculation. 

Paratyphoid  infections  are  uncommon.  Paratyphoid 
bacilli  were  met  with  twice  only.  Paratyphoid  A  occurred 
in  the  spleen  of  a  man  in  whose  intestine  enteric  like 
lesions  existed.  A  paratyphoid  bacillus  of  a  new  variety 
was  grown  in  pure  culture  from  a  subperiosteal  abscess  of 
the  tibia  consequent  on  a  typhoid-like  illness.  Para- 
typhoid fevers  cannot  be  distinguished  clinically  or  by 
post-mortem  appearances  from  typhoid  fever.  Absence 
of  a  Widal  reaction  with  E berth's  bacillus  or  a  positive 
reaction  with  a  paratyphoid  bacillus  is  no  sure  test  that 
the  ailment  is  not  enteric.  Thirty- eight  cases,  the  blood 
of  which  diluted  thirty  times  failed  to  clump  typhoid 
emulsions,  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  typhoid 
fever. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoeal  diseases  which  were  widely 
prevalent  during  the  war,  still  cause  nearly  one-quarter 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  In  Johannesburg.  Shiga's 
bacillus  was  the  infecting  agent  in  26  out  of  55  cases 
examined  in  Pretoria.  These  included  10  cases  of  infantile 
diarrhoea,  in  7  of  which  Shiga's  bacillus  was  Isolated. 
Amoebic  dysentery  was  noted  once  only. 

Multiple  liver  suppurations  were  found  in  28  dysentery 
necropsies  out  0!  a  total  of  58.  Three  cases  from  which 
Shiga's  bacillus  was  isolated  were  greatly  benefited  by 
antidysenteric  serum  injected  sub  cute,  S.  E.  Lewis  ueed 
it  with  success  in  6  instances  in  Pretoria.  Shiga,  Rosen- 
thal, Ltidke,  Kruse,  Vaillard  and  Dopter,  Kraus  and  Doerr, 
Skschivano,  and  Stefansky  have  established  its  worth.  It 
has  now  been  administered  many  hundred  times.  It  is 
claimed  that  its  efficacy  equals  that  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin. 

Probably  Fraenkel's  pneumocoecas  is  the  micro- 
organism which  causes  the  heaviest  mortality  in  South 
Africa,  at  any  rate  among  the  coloured  population.  The 
Kaffir  is  very  susceptible,  especially  on  first  arrival  at 
towns.  He  is  infected  by  the  spray  produced  in  the  act 
of  talking,  coughing,  etc.,  by  the  crowd  of  fellow  occupants 
of  his  kraal  who  themselves  have  acquired  immunity  yet 
scatter  virulent  pneumococci  broadcast.  In  12  per  cent. 
of  135  autopsies  on  Kaffirs  death  was  due  to  primary 
pneumonia,  and  in  10  per  cent,  of  224  necropsies  on  whites. 
But  while  20  per  cent,  of  whites  died  of  pneumonia 
secondary  to  enteric  fever,  no  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
blacks  succumbed  to  Fraenkel  infection  while  suffering 
from  typhoid.  It  is  obvious  that  enteric  patients  should 
bs  safeguarded  from  this  secondary  invasion. 

Streptococcic  diseases  are  common.  Empyemata  and 
abscesses  containing  this  microbe  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Erysipelas  is  more  prevalent  than  in 
England. 

Staphylococcic  ulceration  of  the  skin  known  as  "  veldt 
sore"  maybe  mentioned.  One  point  to  be  remembered 
by  surgeons  is  that  It  is  not  safe  to  operate  during  a  dust 
storm.  From  this  cause  I  have  seen  suppuration  ensue 
under  a  technique  which  otherwise  uniformly  resulted  in 
primary  union  of  the  wound. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Strachan  of  Phiiippolls  ha3  shown  that 
Mediterranean  fever  is  endemic  in  many  districts  of  the 
Orange  River  and  Cape  Colonies,  where  goats  provide  the 
milk  supply.  I  have  observed  the  specific  agglutinative 
reaction  in  bloods  of  87  patients  suffering  or  convalescent 
from  this  disease,  which  he  has  been  so  good  as  to  send 
me.  In  6  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  was  obtained  in 
pure  culture.  The  goats  on  certain  farms  where  the  fever 
occurred  have  been  proved  to  be  infected. 

Tubercle  is  responsible  for  about  one -sixth  of  the  total 
mortality  among  Kaffirs.  Nathan  Raw  divides  human 
tuberculosis  into  two  types — the  human  type,  including 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  secondary  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  tuberculous  laryngitis;  the  bovine  type,  com- 
prising acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  tuberculous  periton- 
itis, meningitis,  tubercle  of  glands,  joints,  and  bones.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  necropsies  on  tuberculous 
Kaffirs,  11  in  number,  the  infection  was  of   the  bovine 

type- 
Scurvy  Is  an  important  disease  to  recognize,  since  it  is 
often  the  cause  of  sudden  death.  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  beri-beri.  Sponginess  of  the  gums  is  not 
always  present.  In  16  cases  which  I  examined  alter 
death,  distension  of  the  heart  with  large  ante-mortem 
clots  was  present  in  all,  haemothorax  wa3  observed  In  4. 
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and  haemopericardium  in  3.  Haemorrhsgic  effusions  in 
the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  were  constantly 
noted.  The  blood  and  splenic  tissue  of  7  examined 
bacterlologically  proved  sterile. 

Bilharzla  is  endemic  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Transvaal.  I  have  notes  of  78  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation.  The  incubation  period  in  one- 
fifth  of  these  was  a  month  or  under.  In  one-third  it  was 
two  or  three  months,  and  in  one-third  from  three  months 
to  a  year.  In  the  remainder  it  was  over  a  year  before 
symptoms  appeared — in  many  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  hot  Indian  climate.  Only  about  10  per  cent,  have 
recovered  after  harbouring  the  trematode  five  to  eight 
years.  The  remainder  who  contracted  the  disease  1900-2 
still  pass  ova.  They  are  mostly  in  robust  health,  however. 
None  of  the  serious  complications  which  occur  in  Egypt 
has  arisen  among  them.  In  two  Kaffirs  who  died  from 
other  causes  I  discovered  rough  brown  areas  resembling 
sandpaper  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  due  to 
a  layer  of  ova.  In  one  there  was  also  papilloma'.a. 
Several  worms  were  obtained  from  the  prostatic  plexus  of 
veins.  A  specimen  of  the  female  in  the  gynocophoric 
canal  of  the  male  was  secured. 

Seven  of  the  sufferers  affirm  they  never  bathed  in 
South  African  vleis  or  spruits  ;  2  assert  also  they  neither 
hathed  nor  drank  water  from  spiuits.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  infection  is  conveyed  directly  through  the  mouth, 
though  feeding  experiments  on  a  baboon  and  dogs  proved 
negative. 

Tapeworm  Is  very  commonly  met  with  among  the 
natives. 

Malaria  is  not  endemic  in  Harrismlth,  Blcemfontein,  or 
Pretoria.  Four  cases  from  Komatl  Poort  came  under  my 
care.  The  benign  tertian  parasite  was  present  in  great 
numbers  in  the  blood  of  all  of  them. 

A  hitherto  undessribed  actinomyces  or  streptothrix 
was  grown  in  pure  culture  from  the  empyema  of  a  man 
who  was  taken  ill  in  Ladysmith.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
streptothrix  was  that  it  stained  like  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  was  mistaken  for  it  when  his  sputum  was  first 
examined. 

MEDITERRANEAN  FEVER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Birt.  E.A.M.C., 
Queen  Alexandra  Ho3pital,  S.W. 
In   the  South  African  Medical  Eewrd  of   February  10th, 
1906.  a  physician  residing  at  Richmond,  Cape  Colony, 
asked  for  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the  following 
case : 

Aged  45,  no  previous  Illness.  Continuously  high  inter- 
mittent fever  for  six  weeks.  No  delirium.  Bowel3  sluggish. 
Very  severe  sudden  cramps  in  the  lumbar  region.  Legs  kept 
tiexed.  Progressive  weakness.  Nothing  can  be  made  out  in 
oonnexlon  with  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleea.  Complains 
of  nothing  but  lumbar  pain. 

That  patient  was  suffering  from"Malta  fever.  His  serum, 
diluted  100  times,  clumped  the  Micrococcus  melitensis.  It 
is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  keen  insight  of  Dr.  P.  D. 
Strachan,  of  Philippolis,  Orange  River  Colony,  that  the 
true  nature  of  such  fevers,  which  lave  been  observed  by 
several  practitioners  for  many  yehrs  in  certain  parts  of 
South  Africa,  has  been  recognized, 

Mediterranean  fever  is  caused  by  the  Micrococcus  meli- 
tends,  discovered  by  Colonel  D.  Bruce,  F.R.S.,  in  1887, 
The  illness  may  last  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may  persist  for 
years.  I  have  examined  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  on 
the  624th  day  of  the  disease,  and  have  obtained  the 
Micrococci!,*  melitensis  from  the  blood  of  another  patient  on 
the  642nd  day  of  the  fever.  In  exceptional  instances  this 
micro-organism  may  inhabit  the  human  body  for  long 
periods  without  giving  rise  to  illness. 

The  fever  itself  is  often  unaccompanied  with  marked 
symptoms.  The  tongue  may  remain  clean  and  there  may 
be  but  little  malaise.  Constipation  frequently  occurs.  In 
other  attacks  lumbar  and  sciatic  pains  are  severe.  Sweat- 
ing is  marked,  swelling  of  joints,  bnrsae,  and  tendon 
sheaths  neuritis  and  orchitis  may  supervene.  Epistaxis, 
purpura,  renal  and  meningeal  complications  and  abscesses 
may  come  on  in  serious  cases.  Dr.  P.  D.  Strachan's  latest 
publication  on  the  prevalence  of  Mediterranean  fever  in 
South  Africa  appeared  in  the  South  Africin  Medical  Uncord 
of  December  10th,  1906.  This  rornmunication  will  be  the 
standard  work  of  reference  for  all  future  investigators  in 


the  epidemiology  of  the  Infection  in  Africa.  He  gives  an 
analysis  of  138  cases  which  have  occurred  in  hi3  practice. 
In  21  per  cent,  there  wre  no  symptoms,  lumbago  was 
noted  in  63  per  cent.,  joint  effusions  in  19.5  per  cent. 
Orchitis  in  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  attacks  amongst  men.  The 
clinical  picture  of  the  South  African  malady  is-,  therefore, 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bac- 
teriological examinations  prove  that  the  infections  are 
identical.  Dr.  Strachan  has  sent  me  capsules  of  blood  oi 
87  patients— 58  in  the  course  of  fever  and  29  convalescents. 
Most  of  the  tests  were  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Queen  Alexandra  Hospital,  London.  Henee  the  delay  in 
transit  caused  some  diminution.in  the  agglutinins.  Never- 
theless 30  of  the  febrile  caBes  agglutinated  the  Micrococcus 
melitensis  when  diluted  20  to  100  times ;  20  reacted  in  100 
to  1,000  fold  dilutions,  and  8  in  1,000  to  12,000.  The  blood 
serum  of  20  of  the  convalescents  reacted  in  dilutions  of  20 
to  100,  and  of  9  in  dilutions  of  100  to  1,000. 

One  word  is  here  necessary  regarding  the  value  of  the 
agglutination  test  in  Malta  fever  It  is  essential  to  make 
use  of  a  recently- isolated  culture  or  one  grown  on  a 
medium  which  does  not  induce  auto-agglutinability  or 
sensibility  to  the  agglutinins  of  normal  biood.  I  have 
found  that  emulsions  of  growths  on  glucose- nutrose  agar 
of  +25  reaction  (Eyres  scale),  though  isolated  more  than 
a  year,  are  still  satisfactory.  When  emulsions  of  olcl 
laboratory  cultures  on  ordinary  agar  are  made  with 
physiological  salt  solution  no  clumping  may  be  apparent, 
yet  a  minute  trace  of  human  serum  from  any  source  may 
agglutinate  the  micrococci  completely.  Hence  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  bacteriologist  to  control  his  emulsion 
by  testing  it  with  normal  human  blood.  A  reliable  culture 
is  usually  unaffected  by,  and  is  never  completely  clumped 
by,  a  tenfold  dilution  of  blood  serum  derived  from  healthy 
people  or  from  those  suffering  from  any  disease  except 
Malta  fever.  Nor  are  traces  of  a  reaction  observed  in  a 
twentyfold  dilution.  Therefore  agglutination  of  the 
Micrococcus  melitensis  by  a  strum  diluted  twenty  times 
is  diagnostic  of  Mediterranean  fever,  past  or  present.  Of 
all  serum  tests  it  is  the  most  reliable,  since  we  are  not 
embarrassed  by  "  coagglutinins  "  which  may  complicate 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers.  Thus, 
during  the  course  of  a  typhoid  infection,  the  body  may 
elaborate  coagglutinins  for  the  paratyphoid  bacillus  and 
vice  versa.  In  my  experience  emulsions  killed  by  heating 
to  55°  C,  for  one  hour,  with  0  5  per  cent,  phenol  added 
afterwards,  are  more  generally  useful  than  suspensions  of 
the  living  micrococci.  With  the  former  I  have  not- 
observed  the  occurrence  of  "  agglutinoids,"  which  I  have 
occasionally  encountered  when  the  latter  have  been 
employed.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  lowest  dilution  oJ 
the  serum  failed  to  clump  the  living  micrococci,  the 
higher  dilutions  agglutinated  them,  notwithstanding  that 
the  serum  was  in  less  amount. 

The  eighty-  seven  individuals  who  supplied  the  samples 
of  blood  which  agglutinated  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  had 
been  infected  with  that  microbe  without  doubt.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  absence  of  germicidal  action  of  human 
blood  on  the  micrococcus  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  pure 
cultures  of  this  micro-organism  from  six  of  the  small 
capsules  of  blood  which  had  undergone  the  journey  from 
Philippolis  to  London.  These  growths  are  identical 
morphologically  and  biologically  with  the  Mediterranean 
strains.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  should  be  so. 
For  in  all  probability  the  disease  was  carried1  to  Africa  by 
means  of  infected  goats  imported  from  the  Mediterranean, 
Dr.  Strachan  has  recorded  that  many  of  his  patients  were 
in  the  habit  of  adding  unboiled  goat's  milk  to  their  coffee. 
He,  Major  J.  M.  Buist,  and  I,  have  observed  agglutination 
of  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  by  the  milk  and  blood  of  goats 
which  were  livii >g  on  farms  where  Malta  fever  prevailed. 
This  indicated  that  these  animals  had  been  infected  with 
the  coccus.  Moreover,  amongst  the  troops  quartered  in 
South  Africa  I  have  never  discovered  a  case  of  this  infec- 
tion which  had  not  been  contracted  in  the  Mediterranean, 
My  investigations  have  been  oarried  out.  in  Harriemith, 
Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  and  England.  The  absence  of 
this  fever  in  the  army  in  South  Africa  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  goat's  milk  does  not  enter  into  the  dietary  of  the 
soldier. 

In  Cape  Colony  blood  sernms  which  have  given  positive 
reactions  have  been  sent  from  Murraysburg,  Richmond, 
Kenhardt,  Barkly  West,  and  Hanover.  In  the  Orange 
River  Colony  the  fever  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
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same  means  in  Philippolls,  Fauresrnith,  Senekal,  and 
Boshof.  Major  J.  M.  Buist  has  proved  its  existence  in 
■■  burg,  Transvaal.  It  has  been  recognized  clinically 
at  Belfast  and  /.outpan.  It  is  probable  that  it  prevails  at 
Einiberley  and  at  the  Victoria  Falls. 

Sir  Almroth  Wright  prepared  an  antitoxin  ten  years  ago 
by  immunizing  a  horse  with  the  micrococcus.  Its 
influence  on  the  infection  was  not  alwajs  beneficial.  My 
own  pergonal  experience  of  it,  while  suffering  from  the 
fever  contracted  by  accidental  Inoculation,  was  not  such  as 
to  make  me  enthusiastic  in  extending  its  use.  A  more 
hopeful  method  of  specific  treatment  appears  to  be  the 
subcutaneous  inoculation  of  minute  doses  of  Micrococcus 
melitensig  vaccine.  By  this  means  we  stimulate  the 
tissues  to  elaborate  protective  substances  at  the  site  of 
injection.  The  Mediterranean  Fever  Commission  greatly 
diminished  the  output  of  Micrococci  melitemes  in  the 
uiiik  of  infected  aDimals  by  a  series  of  therapeutic 
inoculations  of  Micrococcus  rnelitentis  vaccine. 

Staff  Surgeon  S.  T.  Eeid  has  employed  the  method  with 
success  in  the  treatment  of  9  cases  of  Malta  fever.  Fleet 
Surgeon  Bassett-Smith  has  had  an  experience  of  it  in 
61  cases,  and  advocates  its  use  when  the  fever  is  pro- 
tracted. Dr.  Strachaa  has  informed  me  that  he  ob- 
tained good  results  in  three  chronic  attacks.  I  myeeli 
have  employed  it  in  two  with  benefit.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  adopting  this  treatment  in  a  disease  which  is 
remarkably  intractable  to  empirical  remedies. 


COMPLICATIONS   FOUND   IX    CHRONIC   CASES 

OF   SPRUE. 

By  Charles  Beqg,  M.B.,  CM., 

Bath. 

I  have  still  as  strong  a  faith  as  ever  in  the  efficacy  of 
yellow  santonine  in  the  treatment  of  sprue;  but  during 
the  last  few  years,  while  dealing  with  the  chronic  cases 
seen  in  this  country,  I  find  that  a  certain  proportion  cf 
them  are  only  benefited,  and  alter  a  time  relapse.  This 
has  led  me  to  make  more  careful  ex  uninations  for  pos- 
sible complications,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
draw  attention  to  this  hindrance  to  treatment. 

Sprue  being,  as  it  is,  an  invasion  oi  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the    intestinal   canal   by  microbes  causing    a 
chronic  form  of  destructive  inflammation,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that   organs  which  are  connected  with  that 
canal  by  ducts  are  liable  to  suffer  by  direct  extension  of  I 
the   process ;    thus    the    most  common  complication  is  ] 
pancreatitis.    My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  few  | 
chronic  cases  escape.     It  may  exist  in   ail  degrees  oi  i 
severity  irom  the  very  slightest,  only  to  be  detected  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  faeces  and  urine,  and  the  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the  pancreatic  reaction 
of  Cam  midge,  to  the  severe  type,  where  the  organ  is  so 
thickened  by  growth  of  interstitial. fibrous  material  that  it 
can  be  palpated  if  careful  search  be  made  for  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  advanced  cases  of  disease  of 
the  pancreas  present  a  wonderful  clinical  likeness  to  cases 
of  sprue.  The  failure  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  leads  to 
the  passage  of  large,  bulky,  colourless  motions  oi  acid 
reaction,  great,  often  rapid  emaciation,  distended  abdomen, 
anaemia,  and  tongue  symptoms  follow. 

Pancreatitis  is,  however,  rarely  primary.  It  is !  either 
malignant  or  secondary.  This  organ  lies  so  well  protected 
that  it  is  not  specially  liable  to  disease.  Extension  of 
intestinal  inflammatory  processes  is  the  common  cause, 
and  therefore  sprue  patients  are  very  liable.  Treatment 
may  have  killed  the  microbe  of  sprue  and  still  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  may  continue  if  the  patient  has 
developed  a  sufficient  degree  of  pancreatitis,  and  if  we  are 
to  bs  successful  we  must  be  alive  to  this  fact.  I  think  we 
can  obtain  evidence  of  this  condition  of  thing3  by  careful 
examination.  la  active  sprue  liver  dullness  is  diminished 
except  in  cases  where  the  process  has  implicated  the  gall 
duct,  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  an  enlarged 
organ,  but  such  condition  would  be  associated  most 
probably  with  tenderness  to  pressure  and  a  degree  oi 
jaundice  enough  to  indicate  the  complication. 

To  the  trained  observer  the  feeling  of  the  gut  through 
the  abdominal   wall   is  characteristic  in  sprue,    and  in  j 
marked  contrast  to  that   felt  in  the  distension  from  any 
other  cause,    In  sprue  the  doughy  feeling  and  great  bulk 
of  undoubted  intestine,  combined  with  the  clear  flatulent  | 


note  ail  over,  differs  vastly  from  the  hyperflatulent 
resonance  of  a  distended  abdomen,  into  which  we  can  by 
manipulation  press  the  hand  and  palpate  freely,  recog- 
nizing only  the  dilliculty  due  to  gas  between  us  and  any 
organ.  Then  In  the  state  of  the  tongue  and  mouth  the 
trained  eye  will  note  a  difference.  Aphthous  patches  are 
seldom  the  form  taken  in  sprue,  or  ulcers  distinctly  caused 
by  irritation  from  rough  edges  of  teeth,  but  just  what  we 
would  expect  from  the  enfeebled  vitality  of  the  patient 
It  will  also  be  found  that  there  is  a  history  at  least  of 
attacks  cf  fever,  which  i.s  not  the  case  in  sprue.  I  have 
seen  several  cases  lately  which  raised  most  interesting 
questions  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case, 

I  saw  a  lady  in  consultation  September,  190G,  wbo  had  been 
ill  for  nine  years.  She  presented  an  almost  perfect  clinical 
cloture  of  sprue  ;  weight  5  st.  4j  lb.  ;  profound  emaciation ; 
large  pasty  motions,  acid  reaction  ;  frequent  sore  tongue,  but 
I  was  able  to  paint  out  that  the  liver  dullness  was  normal ; 
that  you  could  palpite  the  abdomen  and  grasp  a  mas3  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  ;  that  there  was  a 
history  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  this  position,  and  frequently 
she  had  elevations  of  temperature.  There  was  sugar  in  the 
urine,  and  the  interesting  point  was  that  the  lady  had  never 
been  in  any  tropical  country  known  to  produce  sprue.  Only 
Egypt  and  Madeira  had  been  visited  and  the  Continent 
generally.  In  this  case  Dr.  Cammidge's  conclusions  from 
an  analysis  of  faeces  and  urine  was  as  follows :  "  The 
result  of  this  investigation  suggests  disease  of  the  pancreas 
as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  from  which  the  patient 
is  suffering.  The  well-marked  pancreatic  reaction  in  the 
urine,  the  presance  'of  a  pathological  excess  of  urobilin,  and 
the  somewhat  high  proportion  of  fat  in  the  faeces  all  point  in 
this  direction.  The  marked  excess  of  fatty  acid  over  neutral 
1st  in  the  faeces,  the  diminished  amount  of  stercobiMn  with- 
rut  any  trace  of  bi!e  pigment  in  the  urine,  while  there  is  a 
pathological  excess  of  urobilin,  suggest  that  the  liver  is  also  at 
iault.  The  faeces  have  not  at  the  present  time  the  characters 
generally  considered  a  characteristic  of  sprue,  for  in  this  con- 
dition there  is  no  stercobilin  and  the  total  fats  are  very  much 
in  excess  oi  what  has  been  found  in  this  case.  There  is  also 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  disproportion  between  neutral  fat  and  fatty 
acids  found  in  the  specimen  under  consideration.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  malignant  disease  of  pancreas  and  I  think  the 
most  probable  diagnosis  is  chronic  inflammatory  mischief  of 
the  pancreas  and  most  likely  in  the  liver  also." 

(Signed)       P.  J.  Cammidgb. 

At  the  date  of  writing  this  the  patient  is  making  pro- 
gress towards  recovery,  but  the  interesting  point  for  us  is 
that  without  careful  examination  such  a  patient  might 
he  mistaken  for  a  case  of  sprue.  Then,  again,  I  have  seen 
several  cases  where  sprue  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  oi 
nn  illness  which  came  on  after  the  patient  had  settled 
down  in  this  country.    Two  illustrations  will  suffice. 

A  lady  returned  to  England  from  residence  in  China  where 
she  had  always  had  good  health.  Subsequent  to  the  fatigue  of 
house  hunting  she  developed  slight  diarrhoea  and  soreness  of 
the  mouth.  Since  that  date  till  I  saw  her  in  1906  this  condition 
had  persisted,  with  intervals  01*  comparative  health,  and  she 
presented  a  very  fair  apnearance  of  a  case  of  sprue  when  I  saw 
her,  but  I  found  the  spruelike  motions  alkaline  in  reaction 
and  very  offensive,  liver  dullness  normal,  the  tongue  was 
swollen  and  had  several  aphthous  sores.  There  had  been  fre- 
quent and  sharp  elevations  of  temperature  and  history  of 
cough,  and  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  appendix  both  to 
pressure  from  surface  and  to  P.V.  examination.  On  analysis 
ihe  conclusion  was  that  "there  is  evider.ce  of  disease  of  the 
gastric  intestinal  tract  and  deficient  action  of  liver.  The  state 
of  the  faeces  is  similar  to  that  met  with  in  sprue  but  might 
also  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  mesenteric 
glands.    There  is  no  evidence  of  disease  of  pancreas." 

I  cannot  help  regarding  such  a  case,  for  all  its  clinical 
resemblance  to  sprue,  as  one  of  chronic  appendicitis. 

The  only  other  case  I  will  add  is  one  seen  recently.  Three 
and  a  half  years  after  he  had  left  India  (where  he  had  alwayB 
enjoyed  good  health)  he  was  struck  down  with  his  present 
illness  in  July,  1903.  Dry  constant  cough  followed  in  Sep- 
tember, 19C6,  by  a  disrrho'ea  which  has  reduced  him  at  the 
date  of  writing  from  his  normal  weight  of  12  St.  4  lb.  to 
9  st.  10  lb.,  and  the  reduction  can  still  be  measured  week  by 
wsek.  The  general  clinical  picture  looks  like  sprue,  but  here 
again  we  have  to  deal  with  a  normal  liver,  and  the  palpation 
o'  the  abdomen  is  oi  the  non-sprue  tyoe  I  have  tried  to 
describe.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  nineteen  years  ago  his 
le!t  nipple  was  excised  on  account  cf  a  hard  growth,  and  that 
he  has  never  felt  well  since,  but  developed  various  nervous 
feelings  dread  of  being  alone,  etc.  An  analysis  brought  an 
ooinion' that  "everything  pointed  to  there  being  active 
degenerative  chanpe  in  the  pancreas,  probably  of  inflammatory 
origin,  some  interference  with  the  liver  function,  catarrh  of 
the  intestines,  probably  of  microbic  origin,  absence  of  occult 
blood  against  any  ulcerated  surfaces  as  would  probably  be  the 
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oase  In  malignant  growth,  and  the  negative  result  of  the  diazo 
reaction,  while  by  no  means  conclusive,  suggests  that  it  is  not 
due  to  tubercle. 

Is  it  not  more  likely  that  such  a  case  will  turn  out  to 
toe  malignant  or  tuberculous  than  a  case  of  sprue,  where 
the  germs  have  lain  latent  for  three  years  and  a  half? 
But  the  reason  of  my  introducing  such  cases  into  my 
paper  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  care  in  diagnosis 
on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  such  cases  have  to 
sprue. 

The  complication  second  In  frequency  is,  I  should  say, 
chronic  appendicitis.  This  cul-de-sac  may  be  likened  to 
a  stagnant  backwater  in  a  river  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and 
must  form  an  ideal  spot  for  the  cultivation  of  any  kind  of 
micrcbic  life.  It  also  must  give  at  least  partial  protec- 
tion to  the  microbe  from  the  action  of  the  best-lnten- 
tioned  germicide.  Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the 
great  liability  of  this  part  of  the  gut  to  inflame,  and  in 
sprue  it  must  be  specially  liable,  and  my  experience  is 
that  we  must  never  neglect  to  make  a  very  caieful 
examination  of  this  region  in  all  cases,  specially  because 
should  such  a  complication  exist  surgical  interference 
must  be  called  in.  A  case  may  begin  as  sprue,  and 
under  treatment  cease  to  show  any  longer  the  characteristic 
signs.  Stools  become  dark  in  colour  and  alkaline,  liver 
normal,  but  the  patient  does  not  regain  health  as  he 
should.  There  will  be  attacks  of  pain,  perhaps  of  tempera- 
ture, and  if  we  are  not  alive  to  what  may  be  the  matter 
valuable  time  may  be  lost. 

I  recently  saw  a  lady  in  consultation  who  had  been  looked 
on  as  a  case  of  sprue  for  six  years.  She  was  anaemic,  thin, 
complained  of  diarrhoea,  mouth  ulcerated.  Whatever  may 
have  been  thestate  of  things  in  the  past,  the  present  condition 
to  my  mind  was  clear— namely,  chronic  appendicitis.  I 
judged  both  from  the  recent  history  and  as  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination,  details  of  which  1  will  not  burden  the 
paper  with.  At  operation  an  appendix  with  ulcers  on  its 
inner  surface  and  walls  i  in.  thick  was  removed,  also  the  right 
ovary,  which  was  the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange.  The  patient 
is  now  well. 

The  third  complication  is  involvement  of  liver  and 
gall  bladder.  In  the  slighter  forms  the  only  result  is 
some  interference  with  the  secretion;  and  in  the  severer 
forms,  especially  where  gall  stones  or  stricture  hinder  the 
flow  of  bile,  the  condition  again  demands  surgical  inter- 
ference. If  we  are  on  the  watch,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
diagnose.  More  or  less  jaundice,  tenderness,  or  pain  in 
the  hepatic  region,  and  the  sizs  of  the  organ  all  guide  us. 

These  three  are  the  most  important  complications  met 
with.  I  have  also  seen  diabetes  in  an  elderly  subject 
which  remained  present  many  years  after  all  signs  of 
sprue  had  yielded  to  treatment.  The  presence  cf  sugar  in 
the  urine  in  case s  complicated  by  pancreatitis  has  already 
been  noticed.  One  case  always  had  a  urine  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1040,  with  great  thiist,  but  I  was  never  able  to 
find  sugar,  although  the  case  terminated  in  death  by  coma. 

Abscesses,  both  perityphlitic  and  perirectal,  have  been 
met  with  and  delayed  recovery  till  detected  and  dealt 
with.  Death  followed  the  opening  of  a  most  extensive 
perityphlitic  absces3,  which  gave  vent  to  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  most  offensive  pus,  and,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
emaciation  of  the  patient,  escaped  detection  for  some 
time. 

Anaemia  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  complication  of 
sprue,  but  has  to  be  reckoned  with  when  considering 
treatment, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  at  least  two 
cases  been  recently  the  report  of  the  blood  analysis  led  the 
observer  to  suggest  that  the  case  was  one  of  commencing 
pernicious  anaemia,  and  there  was  a  history  of  nose 
bleedings  and  slight  febrile  attacks. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  James  Cantlie  (London)  said  :  Recently  I  have 
tried  ipecacuanha  in  severe  cases  of  sprue  with 
marked  benefit.  Whers  the  stools  are  loose,  bulky 
and  fermenting,  the  tongue  tender  and  ulcerated,  and 
especially  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  ipecacuanha 
exhibited,  in  the  same  fashion  as  in  cases  of  dysentery, 
acts  almost  like  a  specific.  When  the  patient  is  very 
wasted  and  feeble,  I  hesitate  to  give  ipecacuanha  in  the 
ordinary  form  in  ease  the  starvation  entailed  for  some 
hours  combined  with  vomiting  might  cause  collapse ;  in 
such  cases,  therefore,  I  give  ipecacuanha  sine  emetine, 
that   is,  ipecacuanha  from  which  the  emetine  has  been 


extracted.  The  drug  in  whatever  form  should  be  given 
for  at  least  four  days,  commencing  with  20  grains  the  first 
and  second  days  and  15  grains  on  the  third  and  fourth. 
When  the  ordinary  ipecacuanha  is  used  It  is  well  to  give  15 
to  20  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
administering  the  specific  drug ;  this  precaution  against 
vomiting  need  only  be  followed  during  the  first  two  days, 
as  sprue  patients  seem  to  withstand  the  emetic  tendency 
in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  further  treatment  of 
sprue  consists  of  a  liberal  but  not  a  mixed  diet.  Milk  is 
useless  and  detrimental.  Beef  finely  minced,  or,  better 
still,  pounded,  and  lightly  cooked,  should  form  the  staple 
diet;  eggs  (five  or  six  a  day)  are  most  beneficial;  liver 
soup  as  a  change  (six  chicken  livers  cut  up  and  made  into 
soup  with  li  pints  of  water,  reduced  by  boiling  to  1  pint, 
and  thickening  with  ordinary  stock);  jellies  ;  barley  water 
as  a  drink — are  some  of  the  initial  materials  for  the  diet. 
As  the  patient  improves,  vegetables,  such  as  stewed  celery 
or  seakaie  or  vegetable  marrow,  may  be  added.  The 
patient  should  when  very  weak  be  fed  every  hour,  or  every 
two  or  three  hours,  according  to  strength ;  and  it  may  be 
necessary,  when  the  patient  is  almost  in  extremis,  to  be 
content  with  beef-juice,  beef- tea,  beef-jelly,  given  every 
fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  A  sprue  patient  is  generally  a 
starved  being,  and  death  is  often  due  to  inanition,  food 
being  withheld  in  the  belief  that  it  cannot  be  digested  or 
absorbed.  Feed  the  patient  liberally  (the  diarrhoea  is  a 
secondary  matter),  for  a  scorbutic  state  is  almost  always 
induced  when  a  rigid  and  meagre  diet  has  been  followed 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Dr.  Cammiege  (London)  had  bad  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  urine  and  faeces  from  14  cases  diagnosed  as 
Bprue,  and  in  6  of  these  obtained  evidence  suggesting  that 
there  was  some  pancreatitis  in  addition  to  the  intestinal 
disease.  All  6  gave  a  well  marked  "  pancreatic  "  reaction 
when  their  urine  was  examined  by  the  method  described 
by  the  speaker  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
October  28th,  1905.  The  faeces  were  acid  in  reaction,  and 
not  only  was  there  a  large  excess  of  unabsorbed  fat,  vary- 
ing from  70  to  40  per  cent.,  in  the  stools,  but  the 
unsaponlfied  fats  were  in  considerable  excess  of  the 
saponified  fats  as  a  rule.  In  those  cases  where  the  urine 
gave  no  "  pancreatic  "  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  was  usually  less,  and  the  saponified  fata 
generally  exceeded  the  unsaponified.  Stercobiiin  was  found 
in  all  the  specimens  of  faeces  investigated,  and  was  usually 
abundant,  although  the  stools  in  most  instances  appeared 
colourless  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fact  that  in  5  out 
of  the  6  cases  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  pancreatic 
trouble  a  considerable  pathological  excess  of  urobilin  was 
found  in  the  urine  suggests  that  there  was  some  dis- 
turbance of  the  biliary  passages  and  liver  ducts,  for  the 
speaker  had  found  an  excess  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  to  be 
a  constant  accompaniment  of  cholangitis,  whether  due  to 
gall  stones  in  the  ducts  or  to  the  extension  of  a  duodenal 
infection.  The  pancreatitis  accompanying  sprue  in  about 
50  per  cent,  of  cases  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  spread 
of  an  inflammatory  change  along  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
ducts,  but  why  this  should  occur  in  some  instances  and 
not  in  others  is  not  clear.  It  is  possible  that  the 
anatomical  variations  in  the  relations  of  the  pancreatic 
ducts  to  the  duodenum  and  to  each  other,  so  well 
described  by  Op!e,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 


THE   CLIMATE   OF   CEYLON. 

By  W.  H.  de  Silva,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.E., 

Lecturcriu  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Ceylon  Medical  College, 
and  Member  ol  Sanitation  Committee,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

[Abstract.] 
Ceylon,  the  "  Eden  of  the  Eastern  Wave  "  and  the  premier 
Orown  Colony  of  the  British  Empire,  is  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  5°  54'  and  9°  51'  N.  latitude 
and  79°  42'  and  81°  55'  E.  longitude.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  From  north  to  south  the 
island  has  a  length  of  270  miles,  and  its  extreme  width 
from  east  to  west  is  137  miles.  The  whole  island  has  an 
area  of  25  481  square  miles.  In  the  journey  from  the  sea 
to  the  hills  one  passes  through  every  variety  of  climate 
and  scenery.  The  population  is  nearly  4,0CO,COO.  An 
area  of  nearly  4  000  square  miles  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  towards  the  centre  and  the  south,  is  covered  by 
mountains,  while  the  northern  and  north-central  parts  form 
a  great  plain  from  sea  to  sea.     To  the  south  east  and 
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north  the  hills  break  off  abruptly,  but  on  the  west  and 
south-west  the  country  betweea  the  mountains  and  the 
sea  is  hilly  aud  undulating.  Across  the  central  plateau, 
from  north  to  south,  runs  a  dividing  range  of  mountains, 
whose  highest  peak,  Pidurutalagala.  reaches  an  altitude  of 
over  8,000  ft.  Rising  to  a  lesser  height  is  the  world-famed 
Adam's  Peak,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  footprint 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  alike. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  taken  from  sixteen 
stations  extending  through  all  parts  of  the  island  shows 
76.3°,  varying  from  58  3°  at  Newara  Elija  (the  sanatorium 
of  the  island  near  the  oentre)  to  82°  at  Jaffna  in  the 
extreme  north.  The  climate  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  both  as  regards  the  temperature 
and  the  rainfall.  In  the  lowlands  the  climate  is  tropical, 
but  in  the  mountains,  In  the  interior,  it  is  found  equal  to 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  highest  recorded  temperature 
for  the  last  thirty  five  years  was  at  Anuradapura,  103.7°  ; 
and  the  lowest  record  was  at  Newera  Ellya,  28  2°. 

The  climate  of  Ceylon  is  chiefly  influenced  by  what  are 
known  as  the  monsoons.  There  are  two  of  these,  the 
south-west  and  the  norih-east.  Monsoons  make  a  great 
difference  to  the  velocity  of  the  winds.  The  south-west 
monsoon  generally  commences  about  the  last  week  in 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  accompanied  by 
thunder,  lightning,  and  storm3.  This  is  the  time  thai 
the  sun  is  exerting  its  influence  over  the  wide  plains  of 
India.  The  heat  during  this  time  is  not  felt  so  strongly, 
owing  to  a  constant  breez?  from  the  sea  and  also  owing  to 
the  atmosphere  being  cooled  by  the  moisture  due  to  the 
rains.  The  winds  and  rains  are  mostly  felt  in  the 
western  half  of  the  island.  Tiae  north-east  monBosn  is 
really  the  north-east  trade  winds,  or,  as  one  medical  wag 
declared,  the  trade  winds  for  the  profession,  indicating  its 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  general  health.  This  mon- 
soon is  also  accompanied  by  storms  and  rains,  but  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  case  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  island  is  more  affected  by  this  monscon 
than  the  western  hali.  During  this  monsoon  there  is  a 
iarge  amount  of  chest  complaints,  and  as  the  rains  cease, 
malaria  shows  itself. 

Sir  Allan  Perry,  in  his  administrative  report  for  1905, 
slates  that  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  incidence  of 
malarial  fever,  the  island  may  be  divided  Into  halves,  the 
eastern  and  the  western.  The  western  half  of  the  island 
receives  most  rain  with  the  south-west  monsoon  and  the 
eastern  half  with  the  northeast,  and  malaria  is~most  rife 
in  these  halves  after  the  respective  monsoons. 

The  wind  of  the  north-east  monsoon  is  very  light  in  the 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in  the  south  it  blows  more 
steadily,  and  is  strong  to  the  south  of  Madras.  The 
south-west  monsoon  is  the  one  that  is  most  recognized  in 
Ceylon.  Its  approach  is  ushered  in  with  distinct  changes 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  usually  the  monsoon  that  is 
utilized  for  planting  purposes.  During  this  monsoon,  too, 
the  general  health  of  the  island  as  a  whole  is  better  than 
during  the  north- east. 

In  September  and  Ootobsr  the  winds  are  variable, 
shifting  to  all  quarters  from  the  south-west  by  north  and 
east  to  south- east. 

The  south-western  parts  are  moist  and  temperate,  and 
the  mountain  regions  cool  and  bracing.  Together  they 
constitute  the  "  wet  region,"  a  tract  with  a  rainfall  of 
60  in.  and  more  during  the  two  monsoons.  It  is  rather 
abruptly  demarcated  from  the  flat  arid  plain  known  as 
the  "  dry  region,"  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
island  and  has  a  rainfall  of  under  60  in.  The  average  daily 
range  of  temperature  throughout  the  island  is  about 
thirteen  degrees,  the  greatest  range  being  at  Diyatalawe 
(this  being  one  of  the  driest  places  in  Ceylon),  17.9°,  and 
the  smallest  at  Galle,  of  6.7°.  At  Newera  Eliya  the  lowest 
temperature  is  generally  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January,  when  the  average  is  about  57.1° 
per  month  ;  the  highest  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  when  the  average  is  60.6°.  The  coolest 
and  the  hottest  months  in  Colombo  and  Jaffna  are 
approximately  the  same,  though  the  average  temperature 
13  much  higher,  the  coolest  months  having  an  average  of 
794°  and  the  hottest  of  82  3.° 

Solar  Radiation. — The  average  excess  of  insolation  over  the 
corresponding  maximum  shade  temperature  is  about  56°. 
Nocturnal    Radiation. — Average     depression    of     mean 
nocturnal  temperature  below  minimum  shade  tempera- 
ture, 5.9°. 


Atmospheric  Pressure. — Average  mean  pressure  is  about 
28.738. 

In  Colombo  there  is  a  barometric  fall  from  January, 
29  874,  to  July,  29.793,  and  then  a  slight  rise  till  December. 
At  Newera  Ellya  the  lowest  readings  are  in  June,  23.998  ; 
It  rises  gradually  up  to  December,  when  it  is  24.059  ; 
there  is  a  drop  in  January,  and  the  highest  level  Is  reached 
in  February,  24.064.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
these  readings  is  in  their  relation  to  the  weather,  as  these 
changes  are  hardly  perceptible  to  the  human  system.  At 
high  altitudes,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  pressure  and 
a  relative  increase  of  blood  pressure,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhage  and  also  to  tax  the  heart.  But  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  ft.  or  6,000  ft.  this  is  hardly  felt  by  a  person 
in  fair  health. 

Newera  Eliya  will  not  be  suitable  for  one  suffering  from 
heart  disease  or  diseased  blood  vessels  with  a  tendency  to 
haemorrhage. 

Hyyrometry. — Average  mean  vapour  tension  in  decimals 
of  an  inch  is  0  758.  The  lowest  vapour  tension  was 
registered  at  Newera  Eliya,  0  411. 

Cloud  Proportion  — The  average  proportion  of  cloudless 
sky  was  about  5.6  for  the  whole  island  ;  the  highest  near 
Newera  Eliya,  6.7,  and  the  lowest  at  Anuradapura,  4  5. 
As  a  rule  the  cloudiest  months  in  the  island  are  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  least  cloudy  February, 
March,  and  April.  The  cloudiest  months  are  also  the 
coolest  months. 

Rainfall. — Average  annual  rainfall  for  a  large  number  of 
years  is  about  72.86  in.  The  rainiest  months  in  the  year  are 
October,  November,  and  December,  and  May  and  June. 
The  largest  rainfall  is  in  the  west  central  parts  of  the 
Island  and  the  lowest  in  the  southern  and  north-western 
coasts.  Newera  Ellya  has  the  largest  rainfall  during  June 
and  July  (12.70  in.)  and  the  lowest  jduring  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  and  April  (4.15  in.). 

At  Diyatalawe  (the  military  sanatorium)  the  driest 
months  are  February,  March,  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
wettest  October  and  November,  with  an  average  rainfall  of 
10  83  in. 

At  Kan3y  (the  capital  of  the  Cingalese  kings)  the  driest 
months  are  January,  February,  and  March,  with  a  rainfall 
of  4  23  in.  At  Jaflna,  in  the  extreme  north,  practically  the 
only  wet  months  are  October,  November,  and  December. 
The  nine  dry  months  have  only  an  average  rainfall  of  a 
little  over  1  in. 

Heat  of  the  Sun  in  Ceylon. — The  highest  sun  tempera- 
tures recorded  in  England  do  not  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  our  hill  stations,  Newera  Eliya  and  Diyatalawe, 
but  their  excess  above  the  temperatures  of  the  air  would 
seem  to  be  much  less.  The  air  temperature  Itself  is  in 
most  low  country  stations  20°  to  30°  higher. 

Duration  of  Sunshine  — The  greate3t  Intensity  of  the  sun 
i?,  however,  only  one  of  the  distinctive  actions  of  the  sun. 
Of  great  importance,  both  to  the  tourist  in  search  of 
health  and  the  resident  in  Ceylon,  is  the  greater  frequercy 
and  duration  of  sunshine.  It  will  be  found  on  comparison 
with  the  south  of  England  or  the  south  of  France  that 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  cf  sunshine  is  much  greater 
here. 

Hottest  and  Coolest  Month*:  Annual  Variation. — Air 
temperature  continues  rising  from  January  to  May  in 
most  of„tbe  stations  In  Ceylon,  and  comes  down  from  May 
to  December.  In  Colombo  it  is  about  79  1°  in  January, 
and  goes  up  to  82  4°  in  May,  and  slowly  goes  down  till  it 
is  79°  in  December.  At  Newera  Eliya  it  is  56.6°  in 
January,  goes  up  to  60  8°  in  May,  and  57.4°  in  December. 
At  Diyatalawe  64°  in  January,  70.1°  In  May,  and  64°  in 
December.  The  south-west  rains  set  in  towards  the  latter 
part  of  May,  which  coincides  with  a  fall  in  the  air  tem- 
perature. There  is  an  appreciable  drop  in  November  and 
December,  coinciding  with  the  rains  of  the  north-east 
monsoon.  The  first  drenching  fall  of  rain  sends  the  tem- 
perature down,  and,  although  it  may  show  a  slight  rise 
again  with  the  interruption  of  the  rains,  yet  it  never 
attains  the  same  intensity  as  during  the  warm  and  dry 
months  preceding  the  south-west  monsoon.  As  in  India, 
so  in  Ceylon,  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  part  of  May 
are  the  warmest  weeks. 

Infuence  of  the  Climate  on  the  Constitution.— A  study  of 
the  comparative  morlality  which  prevails  in  some 
European  countries  and  Ceylon  tends  to  show  that  resi- 
dence here  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  Europeans  under 
ordinary  conditions  of   life.     But  tniB  adverse  effect  is 
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almost  least  marked  in  Ceylon  !n  comparison  with  other 
tropical  countries.  This  is  plainly  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
statistics.  The  death-rate  for  all  races  in  Ceylon  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years  wa3  about  26  per  1,000  living,  whilst 
for  the  Europeans  it  was  only  18.3. 

The  object  of  my  paper  is  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  medical  profession  here  to  the  advantages  possessed 
by  Ceylcn  as  a  winter  resort.  A?art  from  the  attractions 
offered  by  Ceylcn  to  the  tourist,  it  will  be  found  of  great  | 
benefit  to  these  suffering  from  bronchial  troubles — chronic 
bronchitis,  early  phthisis,  gout  (except  in  the  old  and 
enfeebled),  Bright's  disease,  etc. 

Besides  these,  Ceylon  offers  special  advantages  to  that 
class  of  patients  who  require  absolute  reit  from  business 
and  otner  worries,  owing  to  the  long  sea  voyage  and  the 
complete  change  of  environment  and  scenery,  with 
absolutely  novel  climatic  conditions,  which  such  a  trip 
ensures. 

The  best  months  to  spend  in  Ceylon  are  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  and  a  sea  trip  from  the 
Continent  during  these  months  will  enable  the  passenger 
to  have  a  quiet  passage,  both  with  regard  to  the  sea  as 
well  as  the  temperature. 


Demonstration. 
Dr.  Badcliffe  Ckockeb  made  some  observations  on  the 
cases  of  tropical  skin  diseases  which  had  come  under  his 
observation  from  time  to  time.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
similar  appearances,  as  far  as  clinical  features  are  con- 
cerned, of  tropical  ringworm  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  cultures  were  not  identical.  Frequently 
tropical  ringworm  in  this  country  completely  die  away  in 
the  winter,  and  recrudesce  in  summer.  With  regard  to 
the  difference  between  tropical  and  home  elephantiasis, 
in  the  tropical  variety  the  trunk  lymphatics  were  blocked, 
and  the  skin  smooth  and  unchanged;  while  in  strepto- 
coccic elephantiasis  the  surface  wr.s  very  markedly 
affected  with  granulation  growths,  warts,  and  other 
epidermic  thickenings.  He  concluded  by  giving  briefly 
the  clinical  history  of  "some  of  the  cases,  of  which  he 
exhibited  water-colour  drawings. 


ANATOMICAL   STUDIES  OF  THE  RECTUM  ANT) 

SIGMOID  FLEXURE  IX  RKLATIOX  TO  THE 

CAUSES  AXD   TREATMENT   OF  MUCUS 

LX    THE    STOOLS,    ASSOCIATED 

WITH   IXTEST1XAL   FLUX. 

By  James  Cantlie,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
London. 
We  have  many  empiric  explanations  of  intestinal  flux — 
that  is,  of  departures  from  the  normal  in  the  matter  of 
faecal  evacuations.  Several  of  the  bowel  troubles,  such  a3 
dysentery,  are  alleged  to  be  due  to  specific  infections,  to 
malignancy,  to  the  presence  of  worms,  to  Intestinal  indi- 
gestion, and  to  biliary  or  pancreatic  derangements.  There 
remain,  however,  many  ailments  associated  with  rapid 
shedding  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  gut  which  have 
never  been  seriously  studied,  and  which  lead  to  conditions 
simulating  dysentery  and  colitis. 

What  is  a  Normal  Faecal  Motion? 
A  normal  evacuation  is  one  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  or  water  into  which  it  is  passed.  When  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  motion  floats  in  water,  either  on  or 
immediately  below  the  surface,  the  portion  of  the  evacua- 
tion so  floating  is  due  to  a  departure  from  the.  normal. 
The  cause  of  the  lightness  of  the  part  of  the  stool  which 
floats  is  due  to  fermentation,  owing  to  either  bacteria!  or 
chemical  changes  in  the  bowel. 

Tee  Catties  of  Ahnot'.mu.  Motion!;. 
The  pbyBloal  causes  of  abnormal  evacuations  are  met 
with  ia  one  of  three  situations : 

1.  In  the  ppri-intestinal  environment. 

2.  In  the  wall  of  the  intestine  Iteett. 

3.  Within  the  lumen  of    the  bowel.     These  are  not 
discussed  irrthis  paper. 

As     regards     N"r>.    1,    periintefctir   I  .'using 

alteration  in  the  contents  of  the  bowel  mny  be  tended 
mechanical  lor  the  most  part.     I  have  seldom  mor 
case  of  mucous  caits  of   tie   intestine  being  passed   at 


stool  without  being  able  to  determine  a  mechanical  or 
anatomical  cause  for  the  condition.  Women  are  liable  to 
piss  mucous  casts  of  the  intestine  more  frequently  than 
men.  The  cause  in  the  case  of  women  will  most  usually 
be  found  in  the  pelvis:  A  retroverted  uterus,  an  inflamed 
left  ovary,  thickening  of  pelvic  tissues  the  result  of 
chronic  inflammation,  a  fibroid  tumour  cf  uterus,  ovarian 
cysts,  hypertrophy  of  uterus  or  a  gravid  uterus  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  found  present  in  such  cases.  One  frequently 
finds  that  parturition  removes  the  tendency  to  pass  mucous 
casts;  the  Insertion  of  a  uterine  support  by  correcting  a 
faulty  position  of  trie  uterus  has  frequently  the  same 
effect.  Even  serious  ca3es  of  intestinal  flux,  so  severe  as 
to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  chronic  dysentery,  muco- 
colitis  or  sprue,  I  have  seen  relieved  and  cured  by  replac- 
ing a  retroverted  uterus  and  the  Insertion  of  a  support. 

In  men  I  have  known  tumour  of  the  left  kidney  or  oi 
its  neighbourhood,  an  enlarged  prostate,  and  an  aneuryEm 
of  the  left  iliac  artery  set  up  intestinal  flux  with  the 
presence  ef  much  mucus  in  the  stool.  So  convinced  am 
I  that  tubular  mucous  casts  of  the  intestines  or  excess  of 
mucus  In  stools  are  due  to  causes  external  to  the  wall  of 
the  bowel  that,  when  I  fail  to  diagnose  an  anatomical 
cause,  I  put  it  down  to  want  of  clinical  acumen. 

With  reference  to  No.  2,  alterations  in  the  Intestinal 
wall  are  a  frequert  cause  of  diarrhoea,  muco-colitis,  fer- 
menting stools,  and  conditions  similar  to  dysentery.  In 
determining  the  features  of  this  cause  it  is  necessary  to 
study  more  carefully  the  anatomy  of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
I  was  led  to  a  study  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  by  the 
frequency  with  which  I  found  a  paitiul  area  in  the  left 
iliac  region  corresponding  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  which 
can  usually  be  found  rolling  below  the  finger  en  deep 
examination  of  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Although  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  pain  when  this  portion  of  the  gut 
is  examined  in  cases  of  dysentery,  acute  and  chrcnio,  in 
colitis,  chronic  tropical  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  in  sprue, 
the  most  acute  spot  of  pain  is  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
left  rectus  abdominis  muscle,  in  a  line  drawn  horizontally 
inwards  from  the  left  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 
The  constancy  of  this  symptom  led  me  to  an  inspection  of 
the  junction  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  by  the 
sigmoidoscope,  and  to  a  closer  anatomical  study  of  this 
region  of  the  bowel. 

With  reference  to  the  anatomy  of  the  sigmoid  flexure — 
Its  clinical,  physiological,  and  pathological  significance— 
a  mere  abstract  of  my  observations  on  this  point  are  given 
here.  Fost-mcrttm  and  clinical  examinations  of  the  lower 
18  in.  of  the  intestine,  which  includes  the  rectum,  the  sig- 
moid, and  the  lower  end  of  the  descending  colon,  show 
that  the  lumen  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel  presents 
various  dilatations  and  narrowings  of  constant  and 
precise  character  and  position.  (1)  The  lower  4  in.,  as 
high  as  the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani,  is  narrow  in 
normal  conditions  and  surrounds  the  finger  when  intro- 
duced like  a  glove.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this  por- 
tion is  longitudinally  plicated  and  p'.nk  in  colour  In  life, 
(2)  The  upper  4  in.  of  the  rectum— that  is,  between 
the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
sigmoid — is  sacculated,  capable  of  wide  distension,  and 
with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  folds  which  run 
transversely  athwart  the  bowel;  the  natural  colour  is  a 
dull  red.  (3)  The  junction  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid 
flexure  is  marked  by  a  narrowing  of  the  bowel  caused  by 
an  increase  of  the  circular  muscular  fibre3  at  this  point. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  here  tightly  bound  down  to  the 
deeper  tissue  and  the  colour  is  a  bright  red  during  life. 
This  aperture  I  have  designated  the  lower  or  "  sigrno- 
rectal  pylorus."  [The  term  "  pylorus"  signifies  merely  "  a 
gate,"  and  we  exclusively  associate  the  term  sith  the 
aperture  Between  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Here, 
however,  la  an  aperture  at  the  sigmo-rectal  junction  as 
distinctly  "  a  gate  "  or  pylorus  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastro- 
f'.uodenai  aperture;  and  performing  similar  functions.] 
(4)  Above  the  lower  cr  sigmo  rectal  pylorus  the  sigmoid 
flexure  tract  is  entered,  which  gradually  narrows  until  the 
upper  end  of  the  sigmoid  is  reached,  where  (5)  an  upper  or 
"colo-sigraoid  pylorus"  is  encountered  with  the  same 
condition  of  mucous  membrane  due  to  the  same  cause — 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  circular  muscular  fibres  oi  the 
intestine.  (6)  The  lower  widely-diiatod  portion  oi  the 
descending  colon  is  now  reached,  with  its  folds  oi  mucous 
membrane  arranged  transversely.  In  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  intestines  of  old  people  especially,  immediately 
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above  the  two  gates  mentioned,  there  la  frequently  to  be 
found  a  brown  pigmentation,  as  If  due  to  old  haemorrhages 
in  this  region,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  large  constipated 
motions  braising  the  narrow  gates  as  they  pass,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  congestion  narrowing  the  apertures  and 
presenting  obstruction. 

In  the  intestines  of  old  people  (women),*  again,  the 
"  gates "  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  may  have  completely  disappeared  owing  to 
chronic  accumulations  of  masses  of  retained  faeces. 
The  function  of  these  "  gates  "  is  a  physiological  neces- 
sity in  the  matter  of  rectal  mechanism.     They  are  the 


Colo-sigmoid  pylorus. 


Sigmo-rectal  pylorus. 


Outer  surface  of  bowel,  showing  aproximatiou  of  two  of  the 
longitudinal  hands  oF  muscular  fibres  at  the  colo-sigmoid  and  at 
the  sigmo-rectal  pylorus. 

sphincters  which  preside  over  the  mechanism  of  regula- 
tion associated  with  the  periodical  evacuation  of  the 
bowel.  Without  these  the  faeces  would  accumulate  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  and  induce  a  desire  to  go 
to  stool.  This  may  be  resisted  by  calling  the  external 
and  internal  sphincter  ani  muscles  into  play,  but  the 
pyloruses  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  stay  the  contents  of  the  bowel  on  their  way  to 
the  rectum,  mould  them  into  shape,  and  act  as  uncon- 
scious retention  sphincters.  There  are  many  other 
anatomical  and  physiological  points  with  which  I  have 
concerned  myaeli  lately,  but  they  would  take  too  long  to 
mention  here. 

The  Clinical  Importance  of  the  Pxloruses  of  the 

Sigmoid. 
I  have  found  that  many  intractable  forms  of  intestinal 
flux — as  in  chronic  dysentery,  chronic  muco-colitls,  diar- 


rhoea, and  continuation  ol  diarrhoea  after  typical  sprue 
signs  and  symptoms  have  disappeared— are  associated;with 
general  narrowing  of  the  sigmoid,  and  especially  of  the 
lower  pylorus  of  the  sigmoid.  A  view  of  this  aperture,  is 
readily  obtainable  by  the  sigmoidoscope,  and  "the  nar- 
rowness of  its  calibre  is  capable  of  almost  exact  diagnosis 
by  the  attempt  to  pass  catheters,  oesophageal  tubes,  or 
rectal  bougies  through  It  whilst  the  sigmoidoscope  Is 
held  in  position.  Without  this  instrument  no  one  can 
be  certain  that  a  loDg  tube  has  gone  up  into  the-Jsigmoid 
flexure. 

The  presence  of  stricture  at  the  lower  sigmoid  pylorus — 
the  slgmo-rectal — is  a  common  feature  in  chronic  casea 


Colo  sigmoid  pylorus. 


Sfsmo-rectal  pylorus. 


Mucous  surface  of  bowel,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  aud  the  .situation  of  the  upperandoi  the  lower  pylorus 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

of  intestinal  flux;  above  this  narrow  opening,  as  In 'the 
case  of  urethral  stricture,  the  mucous  surface  is.  kept  irri- 
tated or  inflamed.  Here  mucous  catarrh  occurs,  which 
extends  upwards  into  the  descending  colon  to  a  variable 
distance,  and  mucus  in  the  stools  Is  the  result.  Accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  this  retention  so  do  the  signs'and 
symptoms  vary.  If  slight,  the  result  may  be  merely  a 
mucous  cast ;  if  more  severe,  blood  may  occasionally  stain 
the  mucus ;  or  if  very  pronounced,  a  colitis  may  ensue 
or  an  autointoxication  0!  chronic  character.  My  plan  of 
treatment,  therelore,  is  to  examine  the  bowel  per  rectum 
by  sigmoidoscope  in  all  esses  of  chronic  intestinal  flux 
whatever  their  nature.  Examination  by  the  finger  alone 
is  useless,  except  In  the  grosser  lesions,  which  attack  the 
lower  four  or  five  inches  of  the  rectum.  Early  high 
examination  by  the  sigmoidoscope  in  all  cases  of 
Intestinal    flux  would    conduce     to    early    diagnosis    of 
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commencing  cancer  of  the  sigmorectal  pylorus,  the 
situation  where  cancer  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel  usually  commences.  Cancer  along  the  alimen- 
tary canal  from  mouth  to  snus  attacks  by  preference 
those  parts  where  a  narrowing  occurs — the  lips,  throat, 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  oesophagus,  pylorus  of 
stomach,  ileo-caeeal  aperture,  upper  ana  lower  sigmoid 
pyloruses,  ai  the  insertion  of  the  levator  ani  and  at  the 
anal  orifice.  The  frequency  of  stricture,  both  simple  and 
malignant,  at  the  junction  of  the  sigmoid  and  rectum  is  an 
everyday  clinical  feature ;  and  the  reason  of  this  part 
being  the  seat  of  a  lesion  of  the  kind  is  consistent  with 
the  clinical  records  of  the  alimentary  canal  generally  in 
regard  to  this  disease. 

Treatment. 
As  for  treatment  of  intestinal  flux  when  due  to  stricture 
of  the  sigmo-rectal  pylorus— 

1.  In  all  cases  examine  the  bowel  per  rectum  by  the 
sigmoidoscope. 

2.  Attempt  to  gauge  the  calibre  of  the  aperture  of  the 
sigmo- rectal  pylorus  by  soft  tubes. 

3.  When  there  Is  no  evidence  of  malignancy,  treat  the 
stricture  of  the  bowel  as  one  treats  a  strictured  urethra, 
namely,  by  the  passage  at  intervals  of  bougies  (oeso- 
phageal tube3  suit  well)  of  gradually  increasing  calibre. 

I  would  repeat  that  attempts  to  pass  tubes  through  the 
elgmoid  flexure  even  in  health  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
out  the  bowel,  eta.,  can  be  rarely  accomplished,  although 
it  Is  constantly  being  attempted  and  believed  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  when  the  bowel  is  narrowed  from  congestion 
or  congestive  stricture  of  the  sigmo-rectal  pylorus,  it  is 
Impossible  to  pass  anything  through  without  the  help  of 
the  sigmoidoscope.  By  the  passage  of  bougies  of  In- 
creasing size  through  the  sigmoid  flexure,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pain,  which  at  first  is  usually  sharp,  gradually 
lessens,  that  the  diarrhoea  and  mucus  disappears,  and  a 
healthy  bowel  results. 


ONE   HUNDRED   CASES    OF    LIVER    ABSCESS. 

By  James  Cantlie,  MB,  F.R.C.S., 
London. 
Of  100  cases  of  liver  abscess  I  have  operated  upon  In 
China  and  in  England,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  82 
recovered  and  18  died.  The  patients  came  from  China, 
Manila,  Annam,  Singapore,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Malay 
Peninsula,  Ceylon,  India,  Egypt,  Somaliland,  "West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Nigeria,  West  Indian  Islands,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.  I  have  also  operated  on  three  patients  for  abscess 
of  the  liver  who  had  never  been  out  of  England.  Accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  pus,  I  classify  hepatic  abscesses 
into  suprahepatic,  intrahepatic,  and  intrahepatic  or  sub- 
hepatic. Of  the  100  cases  dealt  with,  47  were  supra- 
hepatic,  50  intrahepatic,  and  3  subhepatic.  The  supra- 
hepatic  abscesses  seldom  give  a  history  of  dysentery,  nor 
have  any  bowel  lesions  been  found  post  mortem.  Intra- 
hepatic abscesses  are  always  associated  with,  and  pro- 
bably caused  by,  dysentery.  Subhepatic  abscesses  are  not 
due  to  dysentery. 

The  pus  in  most  hepatic  abscesses  is  sterile,  a  fact  I 
established  some  twelve  years  ago,  but  which  has  only 
lately  been  generally  accepted. 

The  operation  I  prefer  (a)  whenpus  is  dtep  seated  over  or 
vn,  the  right  half  of  the  liver,  is  evacuation  by  siphoDage, 
the  siphon  tube  being  introduced  through  a  cannula. 
Search  is  made  first  by  the  needle  of  an  aspirating  syringe 
—in  length  not  more  than  3i  in.,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  Where  the  pus  is  localized  a  large 
trocar  and  cannula  is  introduced  transthoraeically;  the 
trocar  is  withdrawn,  and  a  drainage  tube,  12  in.  long, 
stretched  on  a  long  steel  rod,  introduced  through  the 
cannula  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  cannula  is  then 
withdrawn  over  the  tube  whilst  it  is  still  stretched,  the 
steel  rod  by  which  it  is  stretched  is  also  withdrawn,  and  a 
long  rubber  tube  fitted  to  the  drainage  tube  protruding 
from  the  side  by  means  of  a  short  glass  tube.  The 
siphonage  is  kept  up  until  the  pun  ceases  to  flow,  or 
until  bile  appears  In  the  discharge.  The  original 
tube  is  then  removed  from  the  side,  and  a  shorter 
and  smaller  tube  substituted.  The  wound  is 
gradually  allowed  to  close,  (b)  When  the  pw>  is  superficial 
-—that  is,  close  beneath  the  right  ribs,  an  advanced  condi- 
tion a  hepatic  abscess  should  never  be  allowed  to  attain— 


the  trocar  and  cannula  and  siphonage  may  be  used,  or  the 
abscess  may  be  cut  down  upon  by  a  scalpel.  The  removal 
of  a  piece  of  rib  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  If  the  knife 
happens  to  enter  the  lowest  point  of  the  abscess  cavity, 
removal  of  a  piece  of  rib  is  unnecessary ;  but  if  not, 
it  is  well  to  do  so.  (c)  When  the  pui  is  in  the 
left  half  of  the  liver— a,  rather  rare  occutrence — do  not 
attempt  to  confirm  the  diagnosis  by  introducing  an 
exploratory  needle,  nor  use  the  trocar  or  cannula,  but  cut 
down  upon  the  liver  through  the  abdominal  wall  and 
evacuate  the  pus  in  the  usual  way.  In  90  of  the  100 
cases  I  have  operated  upon  I  employed  the  trocar  and 
cannula  and  siphonage  method  of  treatment;  and  from  a 
long  experience  I  look  upon  this  method  of  treating  deep- 
seated  liver  abscesses  of  the  right  half  of  the  organ  as 
not  only  the  most  easy  of  performance  (an  important 
point  if  one  is  single-handed,  as  one  is  in  many  tropical 
countries)  and  most  successful,  but  the  only  justifiable 
operation  when  the  pus  is  deep-seated  in  the  right  side, 
that  is,  three  or  more  inches  from  the  surface. 
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SIX  SUCCESFUL  HYSTERECTOMIES  FOR  FIBROID 

DISEASE  IN  ONE  FAMILY. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  February  13th,  1904, 1 
published  some  remarks   on  a  series  of  five   successful 
hysterectomies  for  fibroid  disease  in  one  family. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a  sixth  sister,  aged  46, 
consulted  me  this  year  for  a  similar  condition,  and  last 
June  I  removed  the  tumour  and  uterus  by  subperitoneal 
hysterectomy.    She  also  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

It  Is  not  merely  the  frequency  of  this  uterine  affection 
that  is  worthy  of  note,  but  the  character  of  the  tumour 
causing  symptoms  which  rendered  operation  imperative 
in  each  of  the  patients. 

J.  Macpherson  Lawrie,  M.D., 

Senior  Physician,  the  Princess  Christian 

Hospital,  Weymouth. 


TUPFER'S  REAGENT  AS  A  TEST  FOR 
HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 
In  the  Epitome  of  the  Journal  of  October  5th  the 
Summer-Fischer  method  of  estimating  the  free,  com- 
bined, and  total  hydrochloric  acid  in  fluids  withdrawn 
from  the  stomach  is  referred  to  and  praised.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  use  of  Topfer's  reagent — 
dimethyl  arnido-azo-benzol — as  an  indicator,  and  this 
reagent  is  also  referred  to  in  two  such  important  recent 
works  as  Emery's  Clinical  Bacteriology  and  Haematology 
and  Vaughan  Harley  and  Goodbody'a  Chemical  Inves  iga- 
tion  of  Gastric  and  Intestinal  Diseases  by  the  Aid  of  test 
Meals,  as  the  simplest  and  most  delicate  test  for  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  free  or  combined  with 
proteid. 

An  important  fact  concerning  Topfer's  reagent  has 
escaped  mention  in  these  works — namely,  that  it  gives 
a  positive  acid  reaction  (changing  to  a  pink  colour)  with 
lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids,  even  in  considerable 
dilutions.  I  have  obtained  a  positive  reaction  with  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  of  lactic  acid  In  30,000  parts  of  water  This 
fact,  of  course,  completely  destroys  the  utility  of  Topfer's 
reagent  as  an  Indicator  for  estimating  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  renders  great  care  necessary  in  using  it  as  a  qualitative 
test,  confirmation  of  a  positive  result  by  the  use  of  other 
tests  being  essential.  Inasmuch  as  most  clinical  investi- 
gators adopt  tests  described  in  the  textbooks  without 
themselves  confirming  them,  it  seems  advisable  that  this 
fact  concerning  Topfei'a  reagent  should  be  more  widely 
known. 

R.  C.  Elmslie,  M.S.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Pathological  Laboratory,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Tin-:  Government  of  Greece,  following  the  example  of 
thut  of  Italy,  has  made  the  sale  of  quinine  a  State 
monopoly,  with  thp  object  of  cheapening  its  price,  and, 
where  necessary,  distributing  it  gratuitously  to  the  poor. 
Any  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  drag 
will  be  applied  towards  the  sanitation  of  malarious 
districts. 
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Birmingham,  Friday,  October  S5th,  1907. 

Perforated  Duodenal  Ulcer. — Mr.  Frank  Barnes  showed 
a  ease  of  perforated  duodenal  ulcer  in  a  man  of  60  who 
had  suffered  from  vague  temporary  pains  at  intervals  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  For  the  past  twelve  months 
he  had  not  been  at  his  work — that  of  a  carter — owing  to  a 
broken  leg  which  had  delayed  union  until  three  weeks 
before  admission  to  hospital,  when  he  returned  to  work. 
During  these  three  weeks  he  had  indigestion  and  pains  at 
the  umbillcuB.  He  was  taken  violently  ill  with  pains  in 
the  epigastrium  and  right  side,  and  three  hours  later  he 
was  removed  to  hospital.  He  vomited  once  just  before 
admission.  On  operation  free  fluid  and  gas  escaped  on 
opening  the  abdomen  in  the  middle  line  above  the 
umbilicus.  A  perforated  duodenal  ulcer  was  found  li  in. 
from  the  pylorus  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gut 
admitting  a  goose-quill.  This  was  inverted  and  closed  by 
Lembert  sutures,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  dried  out  with 
gauze  mops.  The  wound  was  drained  by  tubes  and 
gauze. 

Infective  Endocarditis. — Dr.  Foxwell  showed  specimens 
from  two  cases  of  infective  endocarditis :  one  a  woman  of 
24,  who  had  had  rheumatic  pains  for  a  year,  with  loss  of 
flesh  during  the  last  nine  months,  followed  later  by 
shivering  attacks  and  repeated  epistaxls ;  the  other  a  man 
of  23  who  had  had  dyspnoea  on  exertion  during  the  last 
four  months.  In  neither  was  there  any  history  of  acute 
rheumatism ;  the  man  had  had  pneumonia  twice,  and  the 
woman  four  miscarriages  at  six  to  eight  weeks  each.  The 
complaint  of  each  was  chest  pain  for  one  or  two  weeks.  In 
the  woman  the  apex  beat  was  in  the  fifth  space,  1  in.  out- 
side the  nipple  line ;  there  was  a  double  mitral  murmur ; 
the  liver  and  spleen  were  each  2  in.  below  the  ribs ;  later 
all  three  organs  considerably  Increased  in  size.  The  man's 
apex  also  beat  in  the  filth  space  1  In.  outside  the  nipple 
line ;  there  was  a  double  aortic  murmur ;  the  liver  and 
spleen  were  2  in.  below  the  ribs ;  later  all  three  organs 
became  considerably  smaller,  and  the  man  improved, 
though  the  temperature  remained  pyrexial  (98°  to  1C0°). 
The  man  died  of  a  large  haemorrhage  Into  the  left  lateral 
ventricle,  the  woman  from  an  embolism  In  the  basilar 
artery.  Bacteriological  examination  of  the  blood  on  three 
occasions  in  each  case  gave  negative  results.  After  death 
cultures  from  the  vaortic  valve  and  spleen  of  the  man 
showed  a  pure  growth  of  Bacillus  coli.  No  growths  were 
obtained  from  cultures  from  the  mitral  valve  and  spleen  of 
the  woman.  In  both  the  kidneys  showed  great  conges- 
tion, with  some  patches  of  round-celled  infiltration ;  the 
man's  kidneys  also  showed  much  fibrosis  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  tubular  epithelium ;  they  weighed  Ylk  oz.  The 
man's  heart  weighed  18  oz.,  and  its  pericardium  was 
universally  adherent;  there  were  also  considerable  pleural 
adhesions,  only  the  aortic  valve  was  diseased.  The 
woman's  heart  weighed  12  oz. ;  besides  those  on  the  mitral 
there  were  one  or  two  small  vegetations  on  the  aortic 
cusps.  Dr.  Foxwell  remarked  that  the  etiology  of  these, 
as  of  most  cases  of  progressive  endocarditis,  was  obscure. 
All  the  affected  valves  showed  some  old  thickening,  and 
in  the  man,  at  any  rate,  there  was  arterio-sclerosis  and 
chronic  renal  degeneration.  He,  too,  had  evidently  suffered 
severely  from  pleuropneumonia  and  pericarditis ;  perhaps 
the  endocarditis  was  due  to  a  revivification  of  an  old  pneu- 
mococcal nidus.  The  rheumatic  pains  of  the  woman 
were  probably  due  to  the  endocarditic  poison — an  accom- 
paniment, rather  than  symptomatic,  of  the  cause.  But, 
so  long  as  the  blood  gave  no  indication,  treatment  seemed 
hopeless,  as  the  varieties  of  possible  germs  were  too 
numerous  to  try  the  effect  of  serum  treatment,  though  in 
a  chronic  case  seen  in  private  Dr.  Foxwell  had  endeavoured, 
but  failed,  to  get  this  accomplished. 

Gangrenous  Sigmoid  Colon  Removed  from  a  Case  of  Acute 
Volvulus  under  Spinal  Anaesthesia. — Mr.  George  Heath: 
The  specimen  shown  was  the  entire  sigmoid  colon  in  a 


state  of  gangrene  and  enormously  distended.  The  patient 
was  a  man,  aged  37,  whose  symptoms  had  set  in  suddenly 
thirty  hours  before  operation.  There  was  enormous 
abdominal  distension,  complete  intestinal  obstruction, 
with  vomiting  of  faeculent  matter,  and  much  gaseous 
eructations.  The  condition  of  the  patient  practically 
forbade  a  general  anaesthetic ;  0.05  gram  of  tropacocaine 
was  injected  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  verte- 
brae. Analgesia  was  complete  for  more  than  forty- five 
minutes,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  beiDg  given  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation.  The  entire  sigmoid  was 
excised,  a  Paul's  tube  being  tied  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
large  intestine.  The  intestine  removed  was  completely 
gangrenous,  and  there  was  free  gas  and  bloody  foul- 
smelling  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  patient 
stood  the  operation  extremely  well,  but  died  atterwarda 
from  acute  toxaemia. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre  with  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.— Dr. 
Miller  showed  macroscopic  and  microscopic  preparations 
from  a  case  in  a  female,  aged  21.  Clinically  the  patient 
showed  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease. 
She  was  operated  on  shortly  alter  her  admission  to  the 
General  Hospital.  Both  superior  thyroid  arteries  were 
ligatured,  but  the  patient  died  twenty-six  hours  afterwards 
with  symptoms  of  acute  thyroidism.  Post  mortem  the 
heart  was  found  considerably  enlarged ;  there  was 
dilatation  of  the  cavities  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Both  lung  showed  hypostatic  congestion  and 
oedema,  with  some  bronchopneumonia  consolidation. 
The  spleen  was  enlarged,  soft,  and  congested.  The  supra- 
renals  were  both  enlarged,  and  appeared  to  show  glandular 
activity.  The  brain  showed  hyperaemia  with  some 
flattening  of  the  convolutions.  The  thymus  gland  was 
considerably  enlarged,  measuring  4  in.  in  length  and 
extending  downwards  over  the  pericardial  sac.  The 
thyroid  gland  measured  31  in.  in  length;  both 
lobes  were  nearly  equally  enlarged,  as  also  the 
Isthmus  and  the  pyramidal  process.  Microscopic- 
ally, the  giand  showed  alveoli,  irregular  in  size 
and  shape,  with  papilliform  projections  into  their 
lumen.  The  cells  lining  them  were  columnar,  and  fre- 
quently markedly  enlarged  and  sometimes  multi- 
nucleated. There  was  a  complete  absence  of  colloid 
material,  but  the  lumen  was  not  infrequently  occupied  by 
cells  thrown  off.  The  liver  was  somewhat  reduced  in  size, 
pale,  with  an  irregular  surface.  On  section  it  showf  d  an 
irregular  cirrhotic  change  with  fatty  infiltration.  Micro- 
scopically it  showed  a  polylobular  cirrhosis  irregular  in 
its  distribution.  The  fibrous  tissue  was  very  cellular, 
frequently  invaded  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  and  con- 
tained numerous  small  bile  ducts.  The  kidneys  were 
somewhat  congested  with  a  swollen  cortex;  micro- 
scopically they  showed  marked  cloudy  swelling  with 
irregular  cirrhotic  change,  the  fibrous  tissue  being  very 
cellular  in  character.  The  chief  interest  of  the  case  is  in 
the  presence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  along 
with  Graves's  disease.  From  the  age  of  the  patient  it 
would  seem  improbable  that  the  cirrhosis  was  due  to  the 
one  of  the  more  common  causes  of  that  condition.  In  all 
probability  it  was  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with 
the  condition  of  the  thyroid,  although  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  is  not  a  common  condition  to  find  in  such  cases. 

Cysts  of  the  Intestinal  Wall.— Br.  Miller  showed  a 
specimen  from  a  case  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  a 
child  5  months  old.  The  last  two  feet  of  the  ileum  showed 
several  soft  gelatinous  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  small 
bean,  freely  movable  in  all  directions,  and  bulging  into 
the  lumen  of  the  intestine,  and  also  beneath  the  peri- 
toneum. Microscopically  these  walls  consisted  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  gut,  which  completely  surrounded 
them,  indicating  their  development  between  the  muscle 
layers.  They  were  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium,  with  papilliform  processes.  The  cells  had  the 
characters  of  these  coveting  the  intestinal  villi.  The  chief 
interfst  of  the  specimen  consists  In  the  rarity  of  the 
condition. 

Acute  Lymphatic  Leukaemia— Mr.  Milward  showed 
specimens  from  a  case  of  acute  lymphatic  leukaemia. 
They  consisted  of  the  lower  end  of  the  left  femur,  and  two 
blood  films  from  a  boy  aged  4  years,  who  had  died  in  the 
Children's  Hospital.  A  month  before  death  he  had  fallen 
down,  and  the  following  day  complained  of  his  left  knee 
hurting  him.  A  few  days  later  it  became  swollen,  and  he 
was  taken  to  the  out-patient  department  a  fortnight  after 
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the  initial  symptoms  had  commenced.  The  knee  was  then 
considerably  swollen  and  painful;  but  as  no  other 
symptoms  were  present,  he  was  treated  for  traumatic 
synovitis  and  sent  home.  A  week  later  the  knee  was 
worse,  being  very  tensely  swollen  round  the  lower  femoral 
epiphysis,  and  the  boy  looked  anaemic  and  ill.  He  was 
taken  into  hospital  under  Mr.  Heaton,  and  the  knee  was 
explored  with  a  needle, a  few  drops  of  blood  only  being  with- 
drawn. Six  days  after  admission  the  right  knee  was  also 
found  to  be  swollen,  and  there  was  a  small  tense  tumour 
on  the  left  temple  fixed  to  the  bone.  The  temperature, 
which  had  hitherto  been  normal,  was  now  rising,  and  on 
the  following  day  Mr.  Milward  opened  both  knee-joints 
and  the  cranial  tumour.  They  were  all  found  to 
contain  dark  clotted  blood.  The  boy  collapsed  and  died 
a  few  hours  after  the  operation.  Both  knee-joints  were 
found  to  be  entirely  disorganized  and  the  left  joint  waa 
destitute  of  cartilage.  The  epiphysis  -of  the  femur  was 
almost  entirely  eroded  away.  Only  a  limited  post-mortem 
examination  was  allowed.  On  examining  blood  films 
taken  aseptically  at  the  time  of  operation  from  the 
joint  cavity  and  post  mortem  from  the  medulla  of  the 
femur,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
unaltered  red  cells  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  large 
mononucleated  white  corpuscles,  resembling  large 
lymphocytes  but  showing  extensive  vacuolation.  A  few 
polymorphs  and  eosinophils  were  also  present.  The  blood 
in  every  case  had  a  subperiosteal  origin,  and  the  case  was 
at  first  considered  to  be  one  of  infantile  scurvy.  The 
examination  of  the  blood  films  revealed  its  true  nature. 
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Tuesday,  November  Bth,  1907. 

Discussion  on  the  Complications  op  Pneumonia. 
Dr.  Hadley,  in  reopening  the  discussion  on  the  complica- 
tions of  pneumonia,  explained  a  collection  of  statistics 
from  the  London  Hospital  which  showed  that  the  disease 
was  three  times  more  common  in  men  than  in  women, 
that  the  mortality  increased  with  age,  that  the  mortality 
was  greater  in  females  than  males.  In  nearly  half  the 
complicated  eases  the  complications  were  antecedent 
conditions,  which  were  especially  fatal,  such  as  alcoholism, 
eardlo-vasciil&r  changes,  and  chronic  nephritis.  In  the 
latter  the  death-rate  was  over  80  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
case  of  chronic  lung  conditions  the  mortality  was  only  about 
30  per  cent.  As  to  pericarditis,  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  recovery  unless  It  were  frankly  diagnosed,  and 
the  pericardial  sac  opened  or  aspirated.  In  children  the 
enlargement  of  the  pericardium  was  directly  backwards. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  abscess  of  the  lung  which 
recovered  were  really  interlobar  empyema  opening  into  a 
bronchus.  The  symptoms  of  meningitis  were  so  com- 
monly caused  by  toxaemia  that  eaie  was  required  In  its 
diagnosis.  Abdominal  pneumonia  had  to  be  definitely 
reoognized,  as  in  the  form  of  peritonitis  and  colitis.  The 
tympanites  due  to  a  toxic  paralysis  affected  the  intes- 
tine as  well  as  the  stomach.  Moat  cases  of  arthritis 
in  pneumonia  were  in  patienls  below  10  years.  In  cases 
with  defective  resolution  there  was  usually  a  history  of 
alcoholism.  As  to  inoculation,  the  chronic  eases  were  the 
most  adaptable,  but  any  protection  that  might  be  conferred 
must  be  very  short,  as  one  attack  seemed  to  predispose  to 
another. 

Dr.  Norman  Dalton  explained  statistics  from  King's 
College  Hospital,  and  referred  especially  to  11  cases 
reported  to  have  ended  by  lysis  ;  in  9  of  these  tbe  tempera- 
ture was  remittent,  from  Uie  first  suggesting  a  latent  com- 
plication or  secondary  infection.  01  the  remaining  two 
in  one  the  apparent  lysis  was  due  to  a  true  relapse. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Gossage,  in  explaining  statistics  from  the 
Westminster  HoHpital  and  from  the  East  Loudon  Hospital 
for  Children,  said  that  pneumonia  was  as  common  under 
the  age  of  10  as  above  it;  moreover,  the  diagnosis  was 
more  difficult  in  children  under  that  age.  The  complica- 
tions of  pneumonia  were  more  common  in  childhood,  and 
the  death-rate  of  complicated  cases  was  much  higher  in 


children.  Under  the  age  of  1  the  death-rate  seemed  to  be 
largely  due  to  toxaemia,  but  another  factor  was  the 
complication  of  bronchopneumonia  with  lobar  pneumonia. 

Dr.  A.  Latham,  in  explaining  statistics  from  St.  George's 
Hospital,  ascribed  the  greater  frequency  of  pneumonia  in 
males  to  greater  exposure.  Of  125  of  the  cases,  in  only 
30  was  the  knee-jerk  either  sluggish  or  absent.  The 
nasal  and  abdominal  respiration  curves  did  not  precisely 
correspond  with  the  thoracic  curve.  One  case  of  treat- 
ment with  antipneuaiococcic  serum  was  observed,  and  in 
it  there  was  rapid  recovery.  Cases  were  referred  to  In 
which  antidiphtheritic  serum  had  been  injected ;  in  some 
of  these  the  temperature  fell  almost  immediately. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Caley  brought  forward  statistics  from  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  The  mortality  was  relatively  high  in  all 
hospital  statistics,  probably  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  antecedent  alcoholism  in  hospital  patients.  His  statistics 
showed  the  predominant  importance  of  pericarditis  and 
empyema.  The  sooner  an  operation  for  empyema 
was  performed  the  better  the  prognosis  as  regards 
life  and  duration  of  th.3  illness.  Pericarditis  was 
only  a  rare  cause  of  heart  failure,  but  it  was  a 
very  fatal  cause,  ard  was  often  associated  with 
myocarditis.  There  wi  re  on  y  2  cases  of  infective  endo- 
carditis among  the  437.  Taere  was  evidence  of  myo- 
cardial change  in  about  a  third  of  the  cases.  Dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle  might  be  mechanical,  but  toxaemia, 
pyrexia,  and  defective  oxygenation  were  also  factors 
affecting  both  the  left  and  right  ventricles.  A  case  of 
pneumonia  with  delayed  resolution  was  referred  to  in 
which  rapid  and  striking  recovery  followed  the  injection 
of  antipnenmococeic  serum. 

Dr.  S.  West  said  that  the  alteration  in  the  pulse-respira- 
tion ratio  was  often  even  mora  marked  during  convales- 
cence than  during  the  actual  attack.  The  knee-jerks 
disappeared  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  It  was 
possible  that  the  pneumococcus  which  produced  lesions 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  was  not  the  same  variety  of 
organism  that  produced  pneumonia. 

Dr.  N.  Tibard  thought  the  mortality  from  complica- 
tions was  net  so  high  as  had  been  sometimes  thought. 
Haemoptysis  in  pneumonia  was  a  favourable  prognostic. 

Dr.  J.  Fa'wcett  brought  forward  statistics  from  Guy's 
Hospital.  Of  15  cases  with  serous  effusion,  only  3  re- 
quired tapping,  and  the  amount  of  fluid  removed  was 
small.    There  was  no  case  of  chronic  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Butler  Harris  described  2  patients  with  slow  pneu- 
monia treated  with  a  vaccine  obtained  from  cultures  of 
their  own  pneumococcus  with  favourable  results ;  also  a 
case  of  staphylococcus  pneumonia  with  erysipelas  treated 
advantageously  with  a  serum  from  the  Staphylococcus  albus 
obtained  from  the  patient  In  all  such  treatment  of 
pneumonia  it  was  essential  that  the  vaccine  should  be 
from  the  organism  of  the  individual  case. 

Dr.  Lanqdon  Brown  ascribed  the  Infrequeney  of  meta- 
static deposits  to  the  relative  paucity  of  the  cocci  in  the 
blood  stream  and  the  low  mortality  in  the  young  to  their 
greater  resisting  power. 

Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie  replied. 


Leeds  and  West-Riding  Medioo-Chirdbgical  Society. 
—At  a  pathological  meeting  held  on  November  1st,  Dr. 
W.  C.  Cheetham  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  S.  GrOnbaum 
detailed  some  experiments  with  a  pathogenic  yeast.  By 
feeding  mice  on  a  yeast  Isolated  from  a  case  of  mammary 
cancer  pulmonary,  bronchial,  and  intestinal  infection  was 
produced.  He  wus  unaware  of  any  previous  record  of 
alimentary  blastomycotic  infection.  Marked  proliferation 
of  pulmonary  cells  was  found  in  the  lung.  The  bronchial 
gland  tissue  had  largely  melted  away  without  obvious 
necrosis  or  Inflammatory  reaction.  The  Intestinal  lym- 
phatic glands  were  greatly  enlarged,  and,  like  the  other 
organs  already  mentioned,  full  of  blastomyeetes.  Speci- 
mens showing  hepatic  fibrosis  by  peritoneal  infection  and 
tbe  formation  of  an  adenomatoid  condition  in  the  active 
mammary  gland  by  intramatnmary  injection  were  also 
shown  and  described.  Mr.  J.  I.  Trkqelles  Fox  read  a 
paper  on  the  site  and  r51e  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  con- 
nexion with  a  new  theory,  according  to  which  the  human 
alimentary  canal  consists  of  five  retort-like  divisions 
exhibiting  analogies  and  homologies  of  structure  and 
function. 
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Sheffield  Medico-Ohiucrgical  Society. — At  a  meet- 
ing held  In  the  Society'*?  rcom  in  the  University  on 
October  10th,  the  President  (Dr.  George  Thomson, 
Ketford)  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  Physiologic 
Therapeutics  for  the  formal  and  TJndegenerate.  Alter 
thanking  the  members  for  his  election  and  expressing 
hopes  for  a  successful  session,  he  referred  to  the  pleasant 
relations  existing  in  Sheffield  between  the  consultants  and 
general  practitioners.  He  regarded  such  meetings  as  the 
best  way  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  between  medical 
men.  He  had  no  intention  of  delivering  a  technical  dis- 
course. Not  having  been  a  consistent  note-taker,  he  was 
not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  interesting  cases  he  had 
seen,  but  he  would  discuss  the  subject  of  physiologic 
therapeutics  which  the  profession  were  allowing  such 
amateurs  as  Sandow  and  Mrs.  Eddy  to  exploit.  The 
intellectual  and  wealthy  classes  would  no  longer  be  satis- 
fled  with  treatment  which  consists  of  a  box  of  pills, 
medicine,  and  liciment.  Were  medical  men  excluded 
from  treatment  by  suggestion  ?  Must  they  give  no 
attention  to  mechano-therapy  ?  He  thought  that 
many  sensible  people  bore  animosity  against  the 
profession  on  account  of  their  neglect  of  such  matters. 
Medical  men  had  finally  to  take  up  balneology  after  it  had 
been  exploited  by  quacks.  The  same  applied  to  prophy- 
laxis, personal  hygiene,  siok  nursing,  thermotherapy, 
climatology,  and  electrotherapy.  Though  it  seemed  a 
great  deal  of  extra  knowledge  to  acquire,  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary. How  useful  it  was  to  be  able  to  fall  back  on 
climatology — otherwise,  '"a  change  of  air,"  and  how  many 
things  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  prescribing  a 
climate?  The  abnormal  and  degenerate  received  much 
attention  from  police,  philanthropist,  and  scientist,  but 
much  less  was  done  for  the  norraal  and  regenerate ;  but 
fortunately  Nature  stepped  in  to  slaughter  the  abnormal, 
leaving  room  for  the  normal.  What  had  medical  men  to 
do  with  the  normal  ?  They  had  to  look  after  their  own 
health,  remembering  that  the  best  workmen  need  most 
play,  and  got  it.  The  modern  specialization  of  air  work 
tended  to  make  it  dull  and  to  increase  the  need  of  a 
holiday.  The  medical  man  needed  a  holiday  to  prevent 
him  getting  into  a  rut.  He  should  get  one  even  at  some 
sacrifice  of  his  income.  It  would  pay  in  the  long  run. 
Personally,  he  strongly  advised  an  afternoon's  golf  once  a 
week.  It  was  the  one  pastime  ia  which  the  novice  got 
more  strokes  and  more  variety  than  the  expert.  For  the 
annual  holiday  he  advised  the  greatest  possible  change 
from  the  daily  bolstering  up  of  the  degenerate — Nature's 
stem  reality,  the  Alps.  He  prided  himself  oa  his 
knowledge  of  how  to  play  as  well  as  how  to  work. 


Glasgow  Medico- Chircrgical  Society. — At  a  meeting 
on  October  18th  Dr.  Walker  Downie,*  President,  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  David  Couper  showed  a  case  of  Femphigua 
vulgaris  in  a  girl,  aged  3.  After  the  preliminary  itchiness, 
the  eruption  appeared  suddenly  in  the  back  and  legs. 
The  neck,  head,  and  arms  and  sides  of  trunk  were  next 
affected.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
were  not  affected.  The  axillary,  cervical,  inguinal,  and 
femoral  glands  were  enlarged  and  tender.  Fluid  from  the 
vesicles  contained  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and 
Diplococtus  epidermidis  aibi.  Blood  films  showed 
slight  leucocytosis  but  no  eosinophilia.  Dr.  J.  Stop- 
dart  Barr  and  Dr.  John  Rowan  reported  on  the 
result  of  an  investigation  the  objects  of  which  were 
to  determine  (1)  whether  the  condition  known  as!  optic 
neuritis  occurred  with  any  frequency  in  caBes  of 
simple  purulent  otitis  media,  when  there  was  no  evidence 
of  intracranial  or  vascular  complications ;  (2)  whether, 
short  of  an  actual  optic  neuritis,  vascular  changes  in  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  of  a  less  marked  character  were  common 
in  such  cases.  In  the  100  cases  examined,  all  of  purulent 
otitis  media,  mostly  of  the  chronic  variety,  were  taken 
consecutively  without  selection;  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  either  immediately  preceding  or  following  that 
of  the  ears.  A  second  and  third  examination  of 
many  of  the  patients  was  made  at  intervals  of 
several  months,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the 
conditions  with  those  seen  at  the  first  examination. 
Of  the  100  cases  72  showed  more  or  less  vascular  engorge- 
ment in  one  or  both  fundi  amounting  in  6  cases  to  dis- 

*In  our  issue  01  October  19th  the  name  oi  the  President  was 
incorrectly  given. 


tinet  optic  neuritis.  B7  eliminating  all  cases  In  which 
eye  strain,  errors  of  refraction,  etc.,  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  vascular  changes  the  number  was  reduced  to  27. 
There  were  therefore  in  the  100  cases  6  which  showed 
vascular  changes  in  the  fundus  amounting  to  well-defined 
optic  neuritis,  and  21  showing  vascular  changes  which, 
while  short  of  optic  neuritis,  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Rowan,  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  abnormal.  It  was 
further  demonstrated  that  suppurative  ear  affections  asso- 
ciated with  these  vascular  charges  were  specially  severe 
and  persistent  as  shown  by  their  course  compared  with 
others.  The  practical  lessons  deduced  from  their  investi- 
gations were  (1)  that  a  ease  showing  these  vascular  changes 
in  the  fundus  should  be  closely  watched,  and  their  exist- 
ence should  be  regarded  as  an  additional  reason  for  the 
early  performance  of  the  radical  mastoid  operation  ;  (2)  on 
the  other  hand,  if  (he  vascular  changes  show  a  tendency 
to  clear  off,  especially  with  improvement  in  the  ear  condi- 
tion, or  if  the  fundus  is  normal  to  begin  with  and  remains 
so,  a  favourable  response  to  conservative  treatment  may 
be  with  more  confidence  looked  for.  In  conclusion,  the 
importance  of  the  routine  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in 
cases  of  suppurative  middle-ear  disease  was  emphasized. 


Society  for  the  Study  of  Disease  in  Children. — ■ 
At  a  meeting  on  October  18th,  Mr.  P..  Clement  Lucas  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  on  the  simulation  of  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  Primary  Amaurotic  Idiocy,  by  Dr.  E.  C- 
Williams  (Bristol)  was  read.  The  patient  was  a  girl  aged 
15  months;  for  three  months  she  had  been  gradually 
failing  to  take  notice  of  objects,  and  had  been  getting 
weaker.  She  died  nineteen  days  after  admission,  from 
oedema  of  the  lungs  and  heart  failure.  Post  mortem,  a 
cauliflower  growth  the  siz«  of  a  walnut  was  found 
springing  from  the  pituitary  body ;  microscopical  exami- 
nation showed  it  to  be  a  round-celled  sarcoma.  There 
was  also  a  small  similar  growth  In  the  parietal  region. 
The  case  resembled  primary  amaurotic  idiocy  in  the 
paralysis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  body  and  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  in  the  diminution  of  vision  leading  to  abso- 
lute blindness,  and  in  the  marasmus  and  fatal  termina- 
tion. It  differed  in  that  it  did  not  present  the  character- 
istic fundal  changes,  and  in  its  more  rapid  progress.  The 
following  were  among  the  exhibits : — Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson  :  (1)  A  case  of  Associated-  movements  of  the 
upper  eyelid  and  jaw.  There  was  slight  ptosis  on  the 
left  side,  and  when  the  child  moved  the  jaw,  the  lid  o? 
the  unaffected  eye  showed  rhythmical  movements  upwards 
and  downwards.  An  unusual  feature  in  the  case  was  that 
the  movements  affected  the  eye  which  had  no  ptosis. 
(2)  A  case  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  with 
reference  to  Caltnette's  ophthalmo-reaction.  In  his  expe- 
rience, there  was  no  reaction  in  people  who  were  not  the 
subjects  of  tuberculosis,  though  it  had  been  referred  to  by 
various  authors.  (3)  A  case  of  Congenital  ptosis  in  a  girl 
aged  2  years  and  10  months.  The  superior  rectus  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  was  stitched  into  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  the  knot  tied  en  the  skin  surface  of  the 
latter  (Motais's  operation  slightly  modified).  Mr.  George 
Pernet  :  (1)  A  ease  of  Zupv.s  vulgaris  of  the  face  due  to 
inoculation  by  a  fingernail,  the  result  of  an  accidental 
scratch.  The  Chairman  alluded  to  three  cases  which  had 
been  under  his  care.  One  man  scraped  his  knuckle  by 
striking  a  man  in  the  mouth,  another  man  was  bitten  on 
the  forefinger,  and  the  third  case  followed  circumcision 
(2)  A  case  of  Generalized  ahpecia  in  a  Mongolian  idiot  was 
also  shown  to  demonstrate  the  good  growth  of  hair  on  tie 
soalp,  as  the  result  oi  persevering  local  treatment  and  the 
exhibition  of  thyroid  extract.  Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery  : 
A  case  of  Infantile  parolytis.  The  child  lost  the  use  of  all 
its  limbs  during  an  illness  some  months  previously. 
Since  then  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  arms,  but  the 
flexor  action  of 'the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  was  not  quite 
normal.  There  was  very  slight  extensor  power  in  the 
right  thigh,  but  none  in  the  left  limb.  The  adductors  on 
both  sides  were  eompl-:  tely  paralysed.  Mr.  llrGH  Lett: 
A  case  of  Synostosis  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  radius  and 
ulna.  Both  arms  were  involved,  and  skiagrams  showed  that 
the  radius  and  ulna  were  united  by  bone  for  about  an  inch 
at  their  upper  ends.  The  right  radius  was  rcueh  curved. 
The  right  arm  was  in  a  position  of  nearly  complete  prona- 
tion, the  left  arm  midway  between  pronation  and  supination. 
Flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow- joints  were  perfect. 
Br.  Lanomead  :    A  case   cf    Osteogenesis  imperfecta,    The 
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child  was  born  after  an  easy  labour,  when  It  was 
eeen  that  the  legs  and  arms  were  sharply  bent.  Am- 
niotic dimples  were  seen  on  both  legs  and  on  the  right 
thigh.  The  post-anal  dimple  was  well  marked.  Skia- 
graphs showed  eleven  fractures  in  the  bones  of  the 
tipptr  and  lower  extremities  with  a  good  deal  of  callus. 
Tne  bones  apptared  of  the  normal  density.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  Bjpmlis,  and  the  other  children  were  all  well 
and  healthy.  There  was  no  hydrocephalus.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chapman:  A  case  of  Congenital  heart  disease  in  a  boy, 
aged  5  years.  The  only  symptom  he  had  was  some  short- 
ness of  breath  on  exertion.  There  was  no  cyanosis  and 
the  fingers  were  not  clubbed.  He  was  exceptionally  well 
developed.  Probably  there  was  pulmonary  stenosis  with 
a  patent  interventricular  septum.  Dr.  George  Carpenter 
agreed  with  the  diagnosis.  He  did  not  agree  that  there 
was  no  right-sided  hypertrophy,  and  suggested  that  an 
a-- ray  examination  would  settle  the  point.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  cases  of  congenital  heart  malformation  to 
give  no  physical  indications  of  their  infirmity  until  an 
initial  attack  of  bronchitis  or  bronchopneumonia,  from 
the  onset  of  which  cyanosis  and  other  signs  often  dated ; 
mild  varieties  of  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were 
not  incompatible  « ith  long  life.  Dr.  Cautley  remarked 
that  the  patient  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in 
these  cases  the  prognosis  depended  on  the  general  health 
of  the  child  and  the  circulatory  effects,  rather  than  on  the 
loudness  and  distribution  of  the  murmur. 


Hunterian  Society. — At  a  meeting  on  October  23rd, 
the  following  were  among  the  exhibits : — Dr.  Ettles  : 
Slides  and  specimens  from  2  cases  of  Sarcoma  of  the 
choroid.  The  first  was  a  melanotic  oval-celled  neoplasm 
springing  from  the  layer  of  large  vessels  ;  it  extended  as  a 
pyramidal  mass  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  The  retina 
was  detached  completely  in  the  usual  funnel-shaped 
manner.  The  ocular  tension  was  normal.  The  operation 
was  performed  seven  years  ago,  and  the  patient,  then  a 
man  of  52,  remains  in  good  health.  The  second  case,  also 
a  melanotic  sarcoma,  was  more  advanced.  Th8  anterior 
chamber  had  disappeared,  the  lens  was  applied  to  the 
cornea,  and  the  iris  by  long-continued  pressure  was  em- 
bedded in  the  cornea,  so  that  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
iris  was  continuous  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  free 
cornea.  Perforation  of  the  sclerotic  had  taken  place  at 
the  equator,  at  the  point  of  emergfnce  of  one  of  the 
vorticose  veins.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  were  removed 
with  the  eyeball,  but  unfortunately  local  recurrence  was 
rapid.  Dr.  Langdon  Brown:  A  Evptured  aruurrjsm  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was 
patent,  and  the  right  ventricle  much  hypertrophied. 
He  suggested  that  owing  to  the  patency  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  the  pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
was  greatly  increased,  and  this  led  to  arterio- 
sclerosis which  in  due  course  was  followed  by  aneurysm. 
Dr.  Theodore  Fisher  asked  whether  pressure  was  more 
than  a  predisposing  cause  in  atheroma.  Some  parts  of 
the  aorta  were  more  liable  to  atheroma  than  others,  and 
one  was  the  spot  where  the  ductus  arteriosus  joins  the 
aorta.  Dr.  W.  A.  Milligan  :  (1)  An  Unreduced  intussuscep- 
tion removed  from  a  child  of  7  months.  The  child  had 
been  operated  on  twelve  hours  before  death,  and  an  intus- 
susception reduced.  The  question  raised  was  whether 
there  had  been  a  recurrence  or  whether  the  original  intus- 
susception had  not  been  completely  reduced.  (2)  A  speci- 
men showing  a  Calculus  in  both  ureters,  removed  from  a 
child  of  42  years.  There  was  double  pyonephrosis.  (3)  A 
tumour  removed  post  mortem  from  the  right  lumbar  region 
of  a  child  aged  6  years.  It  was  retroperitoneal,  and  by 
pressure  had  produced  a  hydronephrosis.  Microscopical 
examination  had  not  been  completed,  but  the  tumour  was 
probably  sarcomatous.  Mr.  Hugh  Lett:  Two  ureteric 
calculi  which  lay  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ureter.  In  both 
cases  they  were  successfully  removed  by  operation.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Rioby  :  (L)  A  skiagram  showing  two  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  ureter ;  he  advocated  the  parasacral  incision 
for  removal  of  calculi  from  the  lower  2  in.  of  the  ureter. 
He  bad  operated  successfully  on  5  cases  by  this  method. 
(2)  A  specimen  removed  from  an  old  woman  with  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joint.  The  fracture  passed 
through  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  and  replace 
the  head  of  the  bone,  so  it  was  removed.  Dr.  A.  C.Jordan: 
Skiagrams  of  a  calculus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter, 


to  show  how  much  more  clearly  the  calculus  might  be 
demonstrated  with  a  small  diaphragm  than  with  a  large 
one.  Mr.  Barnard:  (1)  A  part  of  the  small  intestine 
excised  for  gangrene,  due  to  strangulation  by  an  omental 
band  adherent  to  the  appendix.  (2)  Specimen  from  a 
successful  case  of  resection  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  for 
carcinoma  of  the  fungating  papillomatous  variety. 
(3)  Specimen  from  a  successful  case  of  resection  of  part  of 
the  ileum  for  sarcoma.  (4)  Specimen  from  a  successful 
case  of  resection  of  part  of  the  transverse  colon  for  a 
myxofibromatous  papilloma  which  bad  produced  a  chronic 
intussusception. 

Medico-Legal  Society. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  on  October  29  th  Mr.  Justice  Walton,  the  Pre- 
sident, in  the  course  of  an  Inaugural  address,  pointed  out 
the  claims  which  the  Society  should  have  upon  the  atten- 
tion and  Interest  of  members  of  his  own  profession  in 
particular.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  medical  members,  he  hoped 
lawyer  members  would  contribute  to  the  usefulness  and 
Interest  of  the  meetings  by  favouring  the  Society  with 
eases  within  their  experience  which  had  been  tried  In  the 
courts,  and  in  which  interesting  medical  and  surgical 
questions  had  had  to  be  considered.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  the  Society  should  sit  as  a  kind  of 
medico-legal  court  of  appeal  upon  the  decisions  in  the 
courts  or  the  findings  of  juries.  In  so  far  as  there  was  a 
demand  for  extrajudicial  courts  of  appeal,  he  felt  sure  that 
It  would  always  be  amply  and  ably  satisfied  by  the  daily, 
or  at  all  events  by  the  evening,  press.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Willcox  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  Medico  Legal 
Importance  of  Wounds  Produced  by  Firearms,  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  specimens,  photographs,  and  diagrams. 
Mr.  Justice  Walton  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.Willcox's 
remark  that  it  was  the  expert's  duty  to  give  the  scientific 
facts  and  leave  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  the  judge 
and  jury.  In  his  opinion,  the  interests  of  justice  were 
promoted  by  having  expert  witnesses  on — both  sides. 


REVIEWS. 


TROPICAL  MEDICISTE. 
A  fourth  edition  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson's  well-known 
manual  on  Tropical  Diseases1  has  just  appeared.  Though 
the  third  edition  was  only  published  in  1903  the  advance 
made  in  this  branch  of  medicine  has  been  so  rapid  as  to 
call  for  much  revision  and  considerable  enlargement. 
The  author  in  his  preface  explains  that  although  he  has 
endeavoured  to  confine  the  book  to  its  original  dimen- 
sions, a  material  addition  to  its  size  baa  become  inevitable, 
but  that  notwithstanding  this,  he  trusts  that  it  may  still 
be  found  to  fulfil  its  original  purpose  of  conveying 
adequate  information  in  a  reasonably  small  compass.  A 
perusal  of  its  pages  will  soon  convince  the  reader  that  this 
object  has  been  attained.  The  general  groundwork  is  the 
same,  the  binding,  print,  and  type  being  retained;  the 
number  of  pages,  including  the  index,  is  now  896,  while 
the  illustrations  are  much  more  numerous  and  of  better 
quality  than  in  the  previous  editions.  For  this  addition, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  manual,  the  author 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  Signor  Terzi,  whose  work  in  this 
special  line  is  of  unequalled  excellence.  Looking  at 
the  different  items  in  detail,  and  specially  turning 
attention  to  what  is  new,  the  reader  will  find  much 
to  interest  him.  The  chapter  on  malaria  is  not 
very  much  changed,  but,  of  course,  that  on  trypano- 
somiasis has  had  to  be  entirely  rewritten,  the  chapter  en 
sleeping  sickness  disappearing  as  a  separate  entity  and 
taking  its  place  under  this  heading.  All  that  is  known  on 
tsetse  flies  is  included  here  in  a  smaller  type,  a  similar 
plan  being  adopted  with  ticks  in  the  chapter  on  relapsing 
fever — a  very  useful  plan,  and  very  convenient  to  the 
student.  Passing  by  kalaazar  and  yellow  fever,  the 
chapters  on  which  are  both  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
what  may  be  termed  the  first  radical  change  in  the  book 
appears — namely,  the  separation  of  blackwater  fever  from 


'  Tropical  Diseases :  a  Manual  of  Di.iea.vs  of  Warm  Climates.  By  Sir 
Patrice  tftnsoo,  K.C.M.u..  M.D.,  LI..  D.Alierd.,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Ollrgeof  Physicians,  London;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society:  Hono- 
rary D.Sc.Oxon. ;  Lecturer  in  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Midi- 
cine  ;  Pbyalolan  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society,  etc.  With  7 
coloured  plates  and  241  plain  figures.  Fourth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged.  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Toronto,  and  Mel- 
bourne :  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.    1907.    (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  896.    12s.  6d.) 
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malaria  and  the  classification  of  it  as  a  disease  by  Itself. 
This  is  probably  somewhat  premature,  and  might  have 
been  deferred  until  some  one  has  found  parasites  of  the 
genus  Babesia  (the  new  name  for  piroplasma)  or  some 
other  parasite  in  such  cases.  In  the  chapters  on  plague 
and  Malta  fever  recent  researches  are  recorded,  and  the 
importance  of  the  parts  the  flea  plays  In  the  dissemination 
of  the  former  and  the  goat  in  the  dissemination  of  the 
latter  are  duly  noted.  Pellagra  is  for  the  first  time  In- 
cluded in  the  manual,  and  this  addition  is  certainly  to  be 
commended.  Lathyrism  might  also  with  advantage  have 
been  mentioned.  The  third  and  fourth  sections  are  little 
altered,  but  the  fifth,  dealing  with  animal  parasites  and 
associated  diseases,  is  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. Perhaps  the  most  important  point  here  is 
the  idea  tbat  the  lateral- spined  and  the  terminal- 
splned  bilharzU  eggs  are  the  products  of  different 
species  of  worm,  A  more  thorough  and  searching 
examination  of  the  adult  worms  will  have  to  be 
made,  however,  before  this  can  definitely  b3  settled. 
An  appendix  on  the  protozoa  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates, 
by  Sambon,  brings  the  book  to  a  close.  This  gives  a  very 
complete  list  of  the  many  different  protozoal  parasites 
fcund  in  the  lower  animals.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  his  new  classification,  and  do  not  think  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  protozoologists.  Viewed  as  a  whole, 
then,  the  book  keeps  up  the  high  standard  of  excellence 
attained  in  previous  editions.  As  a  manual  it  is 
unequalled;  and,  containing  as  it  does  the  lifelong 
experiences  of  its  illustrious  author,  it  should  form  the 
vade  mecum  of  the  tropical  student  for  many  a  year  to 
come.  The  best  gauge  of  the  popularity  of  a  book  is  the 
rapid  appearance  of  new  editions,  and  in  the  present 
instance  this  shows  conclusively  how  highly  the  book  is 
esteemed  and  valued  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

In  the  Scientific  Memoirs  by  Officers  of  the  Medical  and 
Sanitary  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India  (New 
Series,  No.  28),a  Christophers  describes  the  sexual  cycle 
of  Lewocytczoon  canis  in  the  tick  (Rhipicepha'us -sanguineus, 
Latreille).  The  first  part  of  the  Memoir  gives  a  useful  and 
instructive  account  of  the  life-history  of  this  tick ;  the 
second  part  describes  the  development  and  different 
stages  of  the  parasite.  Briefly  stated,  these  are  as 
follows :  When  the  gut  contents  of  ticks  are  examined 
immediately  after  they  have  left  their  hosts,  encapsulated 
forme  of  the  parasite  no  longer  contained  in  the  leucocytes 
are  seen.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  parasite  is  free 
from  its  capsule  and  as  a  vermicule  has  embedded  itself 
in  the  protoplasm  of  the  gut  cells.  Some  are  males,  some 
females;  they  conjugate,  and  the  resulting  body  is  an 
oocyst,  which  eventually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
large  amoeboid  body  with  voluminous  protoplasm.  It 
soon  breaks  up  into  sporozoits,  the  number  being  usually 
from  12  to  14;  for  the  most  part,  when  liberated  they  find 
themselves  already  in  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  How  these 
forms  again  reenter  the  dog  is  not  quite  clear,  as  the 
adult  female  tick  does  not  again  suck  blood,  and 
Christophers  has  been  unable  to  find  them  in  the  eggs 
or  the  nymphs. 

A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Medical  Laboratory  at 
Leopoldvllle  from  1900  to  1905  by  Dr.  Bboden3  has 
recently  appeared.  It  dealB  chiefly  with  blaekwater  fever 
and  trypanosomiasis,  the  only  other  matters  touched  on 
being  the  intestinal  parasites  of  negroes,  though  there  is 
a  note  on  tsetse  flies.  Much  of  the  work  has  appeared 
already  in  pamphlet  form  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  been  noted  from  time  to  time.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
haemoglobinuria  of  the  Congo  the  series  of  illustrative 
cases  are  interesting  but  not  out  of  the  common,  and  the 
author,  though  he  looked  for  a  specific  parasite,  has,  like 
many  who  have  gone  before  him,  failed  to  find  one.  The 
trypsnosome  work  was  largely  of  a  routine  nature;  perhaps 

3  Scientist  Memoirl  by  Otficcrs  of  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Departments 
of  the  Govimmtnt  of  India.  New  Series.  No.  28—  The  Sexual  Cycle  of 
Leucncytozoun  canis  in  the  Tick  By  Captain  S.  R.  Christophers.  M  B  , 
I  M  S  .  Superintendent  of  the  Kinp  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine, 
I'.Iadras.  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India  by 
the  Sanitarv  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  Iudia.  Simla. 
Calcutta  :  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  India. 
1S07.    (Med.  4to.  pp.  16  :  1  plate.    12  annas=ls.  2d  ) 

■>  Societe  Belse  d'Etndc3  Colnniales.  Rapport  sur  lei  Travnux  du 
Laloratorie  Medical  de  Ltopoldville  de,  l'joo d  IMS.  Par  le  Dr.  A.  Broden, 
Directeur  du  Laboratoire  de  la  Societe  Beige  d'Etudes  Coloniales,  a 
J.eopoldviL'e.  II.  Bru'Telles  :  Hayez,  Imorimeur  des  Academies 
Royales  de  Belgique.    Ii03.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  196.) 


the  most  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  history  of  the  first  case 
of  trypanosomiasis  observed  by  Dr.  Broden  In  a  European, 
especially  as  it  was  in  all  probability  a  real  instance  of 
recovery.  A  Protestant  missionary  a3  far  back  now  as 
1900  was  bitten  on  the  foot  by  some  sort  of  Insect,  and 
after  this  developed  fever  and  an  erythematous  rash  ;  it 
was  not  until  February,  1903,  however,  that  the  author 
found  trypanosomes,  and  so  made  the  diagnosis  clear; 
since  then  he  has  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  able 
to  follow  the  case  up  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of 
August,  1906,  when  at  that  time  the  patient  was  well,  had 
lost  all  fever,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  said  to 
have  been  cured.  The  notes  on  trypanosomiasis  and 
sleeping  sickness  in  the  native  show  that  the  disease  on 
the  Congo  is  the  same  as  in  Uganda,  where  it  has  been 
accurately  and  minutely  described  in  the  Royal  Society's 
Reports. 

The  official  reports  by  the  chief  msdieal  officers  con- 
cerned, on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  German  colonies 
fit  the  year  1904- 5,1  were  issued  recently  in  a  volume. 
The  report  for  the  previous  year  was  reviewed  in  this 
Journal,  August  18th,  1906,  p.  366,  and  in  this  report 
Oberarzt  Kudicke  reports  from  German  East  Africa  that 
malarial  diseases  prevail  extensively  amongst  the  natives 
during  childhood,  diminishing  as  the  sge  advances,  while 
adults  are  comparatively  free.  "The  examination  of  the 
school  children  (microscopical  examination  of  a  drop  of 
blood  obtained  by  a  finger-prick)  affords,  therefore,  thb 
readiest  means  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the 
malarial  condition  of  a  locality."  German  East  Africa 
Is  under  twenty-four  medical  officers  assisted  by 
thirty-four  subordinates;  1,412  Europeans  and  15,390 
natives  received  medical  aid.  Dr.  Kudicke  impresses 
on  us  the  importance  of  draining  and  other  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  the  breeding  of  Anopheles  in 
stagnant  waters  during  the  wet  Beason,  when  every 
ditch  and  puddle  becomes  infested  with  brood- swarms  of 
this  mosquito.  Interesting  cases  are  reported  with 
details.  One  puzzling  case  of  fever,  followed  by  recovery 
after  thirty-nine  days  of  treatment,  was  diagnosed  as 
Malta  fever,  although  the  Micrococcus  melitensis  was  not 
found,  from  the  wave-like  character  of  the  temperature 
curve.  No  malarial  parasites,  in  fact,  were  found  in  this 
case,  only  a  few  "  poly chromatoph ilia"  ;  the  spleen  was 
greatly  enlarged ;  quinine  had  no  effect.  Haemoglobinuria, 
often  transitory,  was  found  to  be  not  infrequent  after 
quinine.  It  was  best  prevented  by  giving  the  medicine 
in  small  doses  (0.1  gram)  every  two  hours  instead  of  in 
larger  doses  less  frequently.  The  various  reports  form 
interesting  reading,  as  the  sanitary  officers  are  not  tied 
down  to  any  special  form  of  report.  Ankylostomiasis, 
dreaded  as  "  safura "  by  the  natives,  was  successfully 
treated  by  thymol,  in  doses  of  4  gram  up  to  several  grams 
daily,  until  no  traces  of  the  ova  of  the  Ankylostomum 
duodenale  could  be  found  in  the  faeces.  Sleeping  sickness 
is  not  widely  spread,  but  exists  In  isolated  localities. 
One  such  was  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  where  on  a  small  island  Dr.  Feldmann  found  the 
Glo'sina palpalis,  and  he  writes  as  follows  :  "After  Wurtz's 
biological  investigations,  and  those  made  by  the  expedi- 
tion— Drs.  Dutton,  Todd,  and  Christy— sent  out  by  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  on  the  identity 
of  the  trypanosoma  of  Gambia  with  that  of  the  Uganda 
we  can  no  longer  speak  of  two  separate  diseases  here ; 
accordingly  I  replace  in  my  report  the  expression  '  sleep- 
ing sickness'  by  the  term  'trypanosoma.'"  The  same 
writer  examined  5C0  natives,  but  found  trace  of  the 
parasite  in  only  three,  and  they  seemed  healthy  subjects. 
"  The  disease  in  fact  exists  only  under  certain  conditions,  as 
shown  by  Bruce  and  his  fellow-workers,  and  these  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  districts  mentioned."  There  was  not 
much  small-pox  in  German  East  Africa.  Over  28  0CO 
persons  were  vaccinated  with  lymph  procured  from 
Dresden,  but  calf-lymph  is  now  being  obtained  in  the 
colony.  The  most  interesting  report  next  to  that  men- 
tioned is  the  one  on  German  New  Guinea,  which  is 
reported  to  be  not  so  malarial  as  was  supposed.  Extensive 
tables  and  charts  accompany  the  text.  The  remaining 
reports  are  from  the  Caroline,  Marian,  and  Marshall 
Islands  nnd  Samoa. 


*  Hedizinal-Btrkhie  librr  die  Dcutsclien  Schnagebiete  Deutsuh-Ustafrioa, 
Karaeruu,  Toco,  etc,  iiir  das  Jahr  1904-5.  llenuiFgegehen  von  del" 
Kolonial-Abteilung  des  AUiwartigen  Amts.  Beilia  :  littler  u.  SoliD. 
1907.    (Med.  8vo,  pp.  270.    M.  7.C0). 
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Laveran  and  Mesnil's  well  known  book,  published 
some  three  years  ago,  has  juss  been  translated  into 
English  by  Nabarro,  under  the  title,  Trypanoaomes  and 
Trypanosomiases5  The  translator  has  added  much  new 
information  found  out  subsequent  to  the  publication  of 
the  French  edition.  Purely  to  translate  a  book  is  one 
thing,  bringing  it  up  to  date  and  enlarging  it  another  tiling. 
In  the  former  the  original  authors'  views  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth ;  in  the  latter  the  translator  becomes 
an  editor,  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  what  is  added. 
Dr.  Nabarro  takes  upon  himself  this  responsibility,  and 
has  adopted  the  useful  plan  of  enclosing  in  square 
brackets  all  his  own  observations  and  any  other  additions 
taken  from  other  sources.  In  some  ways  this  makes  the 
book  rather  tedious  to  read,  as  it  is  necessary  constantly 
to  look  back  to  see  whether  the  text  under  observation  is 
enclosed  in  brackets  or  not.  Still  every  credit  must  be 
be  given  to  Dr.  Nabarro  for  the  clever  way  in  which  he 
has  incorporated  the  new  with  the  old,  and  the  labour  he 
must  have  spent  in  looking  up  the  many  new  references 
and  special  work  must  have  been  enormous.  The  origical 
French  edition  i3  the  standard  work  on  this  interesting 
subject,  the  only  complaint  to  be  made  against  it  being 
tb.3  tendency  to  create  more  species  than  are  perhaps 
necessary.  Toe  more  important  ox  the  new  sections 
added  are  on  the  spirochetes,  the  Lelshman-Donovan 
body,  trypanosomiasis  of  Uganda  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Eist  Africa,  the  pathological  anatomy  of  dourine,  the 
changes  in  the  brain  and  other  orga  as  in  sleeping  sick- 
ness, the  treatment  of  the  trypanosomiases,  and  the 
trypanoaomes  of  tsetse  flies.  From  a  purely  medical 
point  of  view  the  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  is  new 
the  moat  absorbing  matter.  The  chapter  on  this  subject 
brings  the  work  up  to  date  with  ttie  exception  of  the 
combined  treatment  by  atoxyl  and  mercury  quite  recently 
dsvised  by  Nieren3tein  and  ethers  in  Liverpool, 
and  described  in  our  columns  by  Sir  Rubert  Boyce 
(British  Medical  Journal  of  September  14th,  1907, 
p.  624).  The  translator  sounds,  we  think,  the  proper  note 
in  speaking  of  atoxyl  when  he  states  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  advance  ©n  the  older  methods  ol  treatment  but  is 
not  a  specific.  If  the  trials  of  atoxyl  and  mercury  on 
human  individuals  are  as  successful  as  those  on  animals 
suffering  from  trypanosomiasis,  then  we  have  in  this 
mtihod  an  advance  on  older  methods.  The  chapter  on  the 
trypanoaomes  of  the  tsetse  files  is  another  very  important 
addition,  containing  as  it  doss  iNovy's  critical  study  on 
the  presence  of  those  arid  allied  parasites  In  the  gut  of 
tsetse  and  other  flies.  His  Investlgati  ons  have  already 
upset  many  preconceived  ideas,  and  Novy,  with  McNeal 
and  Torrey,  in  their  most  recent  paper  upon  the  Trypano- 
aomes ol  Mosquitos  and  Other  Insects,  maintain  their 
earlier  view  that  the  mosquito  flagellates  are  not  stages  of 
intracellular  parasites,  bat  are  parasites  peculiar  -to  the 
insects.  This  should  strike  the  death  knell  to  Schaudinn's 
halter-Idiom  development,  a  too  hasty  piece  of  work, 
which  very  nearly  op3et  all  our  ideas  of  the  protozoa,  and 
threw  the  classiiication  into  hopeless  confusion.  The 
English  edition  of  Trypanoaomes  and  Trypancsoyniases  may 
be  described  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge  which  no 
student  of  the  subject  should  be  without.  Dr.  Nabarro  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  translation  and  on  hia  untiring 
I'fforts  whish  have  brought  this  mass  of  scientific  material 
into  the  compass  of  a  very  readable  book. 

Blood  Examination  and  its  Value  in  Tropical  Disease'  is 
the  title  of  a  little  handbook  of  54  pages  by  Dr.  Claud 
F.  FoTHERfar.L.  The  methods  of  examining  the  blood 
taught  at  the  London  School  and  their  application  to 
a  series  of  case3  selected  from  the  records  of  the 
Seamen's  Hospital  are  described.  These  oases  are 
interesting   and   well  fulfil  Dr.  Fothergill's   purpose  of 
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demonstrating  the  value  of  blood  examinations  Jn  the 
diagnosis  of  tropical  ailments.  Clinically  so  many  of 
those  diseases  resemble  each  other,  or  are  mixed  up  with 
each  other,  that  a  blood  examination  is  the  only  means  of 
making  the  diagnosis  certain.  It  is  In  this  that  the  real 
value  of  the  practical  teaching  of  the  tropical  schools 
resides — that  is  to  say,  in  the  education  of  the  student  to 
distinguish  the  different  parasites,  net  only  from  each 
other  but  also  from  the  various  artefacts  for  which  they 
are  so  frequently  mistaken.  Dr.  Fothergin's  little  book 
shows  close  application,  and  if  it  should  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  other  students  to  follow  his  example  it  will  have 
served  a  very  useful  purpose. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 
Amongst  theatrical  managers  it  is  commonly  said  that 
the  best  critic  of  a  production  is  the  pay  box.  With 
certain  reservations  the  same  may  be  said  of  medical 
books.  The  classical  work  of  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  on 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  in  striking  contrast  with 
most  medical  manuals,  continues  to  command  an 
increasing  premium.  Mr.  Parker  is  fortunate  in  having 
had  placed  at  his  disposal  for  use  in  his  book  on  Diseases 
of  the  Note  and  Throat '  the  finely-executed  drawings  in 
Mackenzie's  work.  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason 
why  Mr.  Parker's  book  should  Ingratiate  itself  with 
students  of  laryngology.  It  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  teaching  at  the  hospital  founded  by  Mackenzie, 
and  it  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
master  and  a  great  teacher  of  his  art.  The  book 
is  divided  Into  six  sections.  The  first  section  deals 
with  the  methods  of  examination  of  the  upper  respiratory 
tract  and  the  methods  of  local  and  operative  treatment. 
The  general  tone  of  the  book  !s  in  great  measure  set  in 
the  second  section,  which  is  devoted  to  the  complications 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  in  relation  to  general  medi- 
cine, an  important  feature  which  should  certainly  appeal 
to  all  readers,  special  and  general  practitioners  alike. 
Every  year  the  important  bearing  which  laryngoscopy 
and  rhinoscopy  have  upon  general  medicine  is  becoming 
better  understood.  The  British  Medical  Association  has 
not  been  backward  in  diffusing  this  knowledge  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  for  special  discussion  in  the  Section 
of  Laryngology  at  the  annual  meetings.  A  reference  to 
the  volumes  of  the  Journal  affords  ample  evidence  of 
this.  To  mention  only  recent  meetings  at  Swansea,  at 
Oxford,  at  Leicester — the  upper  respiratory  tract  as  a 
source  of  systemic  infection — the  relationship  of  nasal 
disease toasthma — and  laryngeal  tuberculosis.respectively, 
were  discussed.  These  and  similar  discussions,  together 
with  the  introductory  papers,  form  valuable  aids  to 
general  medicine.  The  utility  of  a  knowledge  of 
laryngoscopy  must  have  been  forcibly  borne  in  upon 
readers  of  the  recent  discussion  at  Exeter  on  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  larjnx,  published  In  our 
columns  on  October  12th.  A  study  ef  the  book  before 
us  should  cer'ainly  place  the  reader  In  a  better  position 
to  meet  the  difficulties  we  have  Indicated.  The  remaining 
four  sections  are  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nose,  the  naso- 
pharynx, the  oro-pharynx,  and  the  larynx  respectively. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  many  new  and  original 
drawings  and  photographs,  the  Illustrations  to  which  we 
have  referred  representing  less  than  a  third  of  the  total 
number.  The  index,  so  far  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
test  it,  is  very  complete,  and  this  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
book  for  ready  reference. 

Dr.  A.  Menier  has  brought  within  the  limits  of  a  handy 
volume  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  information 
about  Diseases  of  the  Note*  In  addition  to  the  matter 
usually  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  on  this  subject  there  are 
chapters  dealing  with  conditions,  both  of  special  and 
general  Importance,  which  scarcely  receive  attention  in 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  volumes  on 
rhinology.  Taking  these  in  order  we  would  specially 
mention  the  chapter  on  Dill'ormit^s  du  Nez.  The  author 
has  evidently  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of 
the  more  extreme  cases  from   the   standpoint,  of  surgical 
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treatment.  The  various  rhinoplastic  operations  devised 
for  the  relief  of  these  pitiable  cases  are  well  described  and 
illustrated  with  explanatory  figures.  Under  the  title 
"  dermatoses  vestibulaires  "  are  grouped  many  small  things, 
which  give  rise  to  much  trouble  In  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
and,  at  times,  of  the  practitioner,  such  as  sycosis,  furuncle, 
impetigo,  eczema,  and  the  varieties  of  acne.  A  large 
number  of  formulae  are  given,  which  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated. Other  special  chapters  which  we  would  mention  are 
one  entitled  "  troubles del'olfaction,"  dealingwith  anosmia, 
hyperosmia,  parosmia,  and  another  on  "  l'hypochrondrie 
nasale,"  with  which  the  book  concludes.  The  text  is  sup- 
plemented by  numerous  illustrations.  The  ravages  and 
disfigurements  produced  by  syphilis  are  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  mere  characteristic  preparations  in  the 
museum  of  the  HOpltal  Saint  Louis.  Lupus,  before  and 
after  treatment,  is  well  demonstrated  by  five  full-page 
plates  contributed  by  Dr.  Leredde.  There  is  an  excellent 
table  of  contents,  which  is  well  arranged  and  well 
indexed.  Professor  S.  Duplay  has  written  an  introduction, 
and  Dr.  A.  Castex  has  contributed  a  preface  to  the  work  of 
his  ancicn  assistant.  The  book  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful 
manual,  and  we  can  fully  endoree  the  words  of  Dr.  Castex : 
it  is  trls  moderns  et  tris  complet. 


A  DICTIONARY  AND  A  SUPPLEMENT. 
Dr.  Gould's  name  is  as  much  a  classic  in  medical  lexico- 
graphy as  that  of  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  domain  of  the 
ordinary  dictionary.  Reviews  of  his  great  Illustrated 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  Biology,  and  Allied  Sciences,  and  of 
his  Student's  Medical  Dictionary,  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Journal.  He  has  lately  issued  the  Practitioner's 
Medical  Dictionary,'  a  volume  of  handy  size  and  bound  in 
flexible  leather  which  contains  the  marrow  of  the  big 
book.  Not  that  it  is  a  mere  abstract;  It  is  described  in 
the  preface  as  in  every  respect  and  detail  new.  Its  object 
is  said  to  be  to  supply  the  practitioner  with  trustworthy 
definitions  of  such  medical  words  and  terms  as  he  may 
meet  in  his  reading  of  standard  textbooks,  mono- 
graphs, and  medical  journals.  The  author  has  winnowed 
the  new  crops  of  words  that  have  been  sprung  up  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  keeping  only  what  he  looks 
upon  as  good  grain.  At  the  same  time  he  has  retained  all 
the  best  of  the  old.  The  features  of  the  Illustrated 
Dictionary  that  make  it  so  convenient  for  reference  have 
been  retained.  The  tabulation  and  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  correlated  terms  has  been  continued,  but  the 
eponymic  terms  have  been  scattered  in  their  proper  order 
throughout  the  alphabet.  It  is  claimed  that  in  no  other 
work  will  so  many  be  found  ;  we  regard  this  as  a  particu- 
larly useful  characteristic  of  the  work,  for  nothing  is  more 
mystifying  to  the  average  reader  than  diseases  indicated 
by  the  name  of  a  man  of  whom  he  may  never  have  heard. 
The  most  helpful  illustrations  of  former  volumes  have 
also  been  retained,  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
ones  have  been  added.  Dr.  Gould  states  that  over  200,000 
copies  of  his  dictionaries  have  been  distributed  among 
the  profession  throughout  the  world.  This  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  their  value  In  view  of  the  number  and 
repute  of  the  rival  works  in  the  market.  The  Dictionary 
seems  to  us  to  fulfil  its  purpose  admirably,  giving  just 
what  the  practitioner  requires.  There  is,  if  anything,  a 
little  too  much — but  this,  if  a  fault,  is  a  fault  on  the  right 
side ;  and  it  is  easy,  at  any  rate,  not  to  read  what  one 
does  not  want.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  require  a 
dictionary  of  moderate  size,  up  to  date,  and  sufficiently 
full  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine,- 
into  which  all  the  new  names  and  words  Invented  during 
the  ten  years  previous  to  publication  have  been  garnered, 
is  itself  a  volume  of  goodly  size.  How  rapidly  the 
vocabulary  of  medicine  is  expanding  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  ten  years  over  30,000  new  terms  have 
been  devised.    As  Dr-  Gould  points  out,  it  Is  doubtful  if 
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such  an  increase  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  other  science. 
Among  these  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  proprietary 
remedies,  such  as  "  teremorrhu,"  "  testaden,"  "vutru," 
etc  ,  and  of  such  out-of-the-way  infirmities  as  "  myriachib  " 
of  Siberia,  and  "  lata  "  of  Java,  which  it  appe  ars  correspond 
to  the  "jumpers"  of  Maine  and  Canada.  Then  we 
have  such  marvels  cf  word-building  as  "hepaticochole- 
cystostcholecystenterostomy,"  which  is  considerately 
defined  as  the  formation  of  an  anastomosis  between  the 
gall  bladder  and  hepatic  duct  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  the  intestine  and  the  gall  bladder  on  the  other. 
A  few  such  deinotheres  of  medical  terminology  of  them- 
selves go  some  way  to  make  a  considerable  book.  A 
special  advantage  of  this  Supplement  is  that  it  may  serve 
as  an  addendum  to  most  other  dictionaries  as  well  as  to 
Dr.  Gould's  own.  He  has  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
include  some  things  omitted  In  the  original  edition  (1894} 
of  the  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  and  has  added  a 
number  of  words  already  dead  or  dying  which  the  student 
may  come  across  in  his  historical  reading.  "We  venture 
to  express  regret  that  such  illiterate  forms  as  "  ventro- 
suspension,"  "  ventro- fixation,"  and  " dilation"  should 
have  found  admission  to  a  dictionary  otherwise  of  sound 
literary  quality. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


A  volume  recently  received  contains  the  Transactions  of 
the  Hunterian  Society  during  its  eighty-seventh  session— 
that  which  concluded  last  year.  The  papers  printed  in  it 
include  the  annual  oration  on  recent  surgical  methods  in 
the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  paraljsis,  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Tubby  :  and  a  full  discussion  on  syphilis,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  and  occupied 
two  meetings  of  the  Society.  Another  interesting  paper 
is  an  address  containing  some  reminiscences  of  the 
Hunterian  Society,  also  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  It 
contains  some  charming  verbal  sketches  of  certain 
notables  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Dr.  A.  G.  "Welsford  has  written  a  volume  entitled 
Wintering  in  Some."1  which  appears  to  be  an  English  edition 
of  a  very  similar  if  not  actually  identical  essay  Rome  as  a 
Winter  Retort,'  published  last  May  in  Rome.  It  contains 
four  chapters,  the  first  on  the  climate  of  Rome,  the  second 
on  Rome  as  a  residential  city,  the  third  on  the  health  of 
Home,  and  the  fourth  on  Rome  as  a  health  resort.  Rome 
once,  over  half  a  century  ago,  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  health  resort,  which  was  lost  bt-cause 
people  used  to  get  what  was  called  "  Roman  fever," 
and  consumptives  who  were  sent  there  in  considerable 
numbers  did  not  do  particularly  well,  owing  partly 
to  the  liability  to  chill  in  fine  bright  weather,  when 
that  first  cousin  to  the  English  east  wind,  called  in 
Rome  the  "  tramontana,"  prevails.  Dr.  Brock  of  Rome 
contributes  an  interesting  introduction,  in  the  course  of 
which,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Roman  fever  was  either  typhoid  fever  or 
malaria,  and  we  would  suggest  as  a  third  possibility 
influenza.  He  is  able  to  state  that  malaria  has  been 
banished,  and  that  typhoid  fever  does  not  prevail  to  any 
greater  extent,  if  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  in  other  large 
cities.  The  water  supply  of  Rome  is  indeed  so  excellent 
that  epidemics  ought  to  be  impossible,  and  such  cases  of  the 
disease  as  occur  must  be  attributed  either  to  faulty  domestic 
sanitation  or  personal  contact.  As  to  Rome  as  a  health 
resort,  Dr.  Welford  maintains  that  cases  of  consumption 
which  derive  benefit  from  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  also 
do  well  in  Rome,  while  its  serious  intellectual  attractions 
mav  be  accounted  more  conducive  to  health  than  the  kind 
of  life  often  followed  on  the  Riviera. 

Those  to  whom  graphic  methods  of  recording  clinical 
observations  especially  appeal  may  be  attracted  by  a  chart 
constructed  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Hehblethwaite,  of  I-eeds.  In 
efl'ect,  it  is  an  ordinary  clinical  chart,  with  the  addition  at 
the  side  of  graduated  figures  referring  to  pulse  and  lespira- 
tion,  so  arranged  that,  by  using  respectively  ink  and  red 
and  blue  pencil,  a  graphic  record  may  be  kept  of  tee 
variations  in  pulse,  temperature,  and  respiration,  un  trie 
back  of  the  chart  there  are  some  outline  figures  for  record- 
ing points  in  physical  examination.  It  is  published  by 
the  Scientific  Press,  Limited. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   VIVISECTION. 

Third  Report. 

{Contimied  from  p.  1269.) 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29  th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Evidence  of  Major  Leonard  Rogers,  I.M.S. 
Major  Rogers,  in  his  evidence  which  occupies  about  ten 
pages  of  the  Blue  Book,  stated  that  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta.  He  con- 
sidered that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
action,  and  of  the  antidotes  of  snake  poisons,  was  founded 
entirely  on  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals.  The 
most  important  early  experiments  were  those  of  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  and  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  on  cobra  venom, 
which  showed  that  the  cobra  venom  killed  by  producing 
paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centres,  and  had  subsidiary 
actions.  They  found  that  by  carrying  on  artificial  respira- 
tion they  could  keep  animals  alive  even  up  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  paralysis  of  respiration  had  taken  place. 
There  had  been  a  few  cases  on  record  In  which  that 
method  appeared  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  human  beings 
who  had  been  bitten  by  cobras.  Unfortunately,  It  only 
worked  if  the  amount  of  venom  was  only  just  a  lethal 
dose;  if  the  cobra  injected  several  times  a  fatal  dose  it 
was  not  possible  to  recover  the  patient  by  that  method. 
The  vlperine  class  of  poisons  had  a  totally  different 
action  from  that  of  the  cobra  class.  It  was  first  shown 
by  Professor  C.  J.  Martin  that  one  of  the  snakes  in 
Australia  caused  intravascular  clotting,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  this  was  probably  the  physiological  action 
of  the  viperine  class,  and  it  was  afterwards  shown 
by  Lamb  in  Bombay  that  Russell's  viper  caused 
death  in  that  way.  Four  years  ago  the  witness, 
with  Dr.  Waller,  In  the  Physiological  laboratory  of  the 
London  University,  tested  Russell's  viper  of  India,  the 
rattlesnake  of  America,  and  the  African  puff  adder.  He 
found  that,  in  addition  to  the  intravascular  clotting,  para- 
lysis of  the  vasomotor  centre  was  also  produced,  and  that 
this  was  the  chief  cause  of  death.  He  also  found  that  the 
venom  could  be  counteracted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
drugs,  especially  adrecalin,  which  contracted  the  vessels 
and  so  counteracted  the  fall  of  blood  pressure.  Calmette 
of  Lille  and  Sir  Thomas  Fraser  independently  found,  as  the 
result  of  repeated  Inoculation  of  cobra  venom  into  animals 
such  as  horses  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months  that 
they  were  able  to  produce  a  powerful  serum  in  the 
blood  of  the  infected  horses,  which  had  a  specific  action 
against  the  cobra  venom ;  so  that  after  injection  of  the 
cobra  venom  into  an  animal  it  was  possible  to  save  its  life 
by  the  injection  into  a  different  part  of  the  body  of  a 
proper  dose  of  the  antivenin.  1  u  some  experiments  done 
by  the  witness  he  found  that  the  results  were  very  much 
better  if  the  antidote  was  injected  intravenously.  The 
serum  made  from  cobra  venom  did  not  act  against  the 
venoms  of  the  viperine  class,  and  had  only  a  slight  action 
againBt  other  colubrlne  poisons,  such  as  the  krait  or  the 
hamadryad.  Therefore,  although  the  antivenin  had  a 
decided  protective  influence,  it  was  not  practically  of  very 
great  use,  because  one  seldom  had  both  the  antivenin  and 
the  syringe  on  the  spot ;  and  even  If  one  had  them,  much 
larger  doses  were  required  than  were  usually  given.  A 
number  of  cases  had  been  reported  where  it  had  apparently 
had  a  good  effect.  He  worked  first  at  the  sea-snake 
poisons  in  Calcutta  in  1901,  when  he  found  that  their 
venom  had  the  same  action  as  the  cobra  venom.  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  suggested  that  he  should  test  the  value  of  the 
method  he  had  previously  proposed  of  a  local  application 
of  permaoganate  of  potash  by  incising  the  seat  of  the 
bite,  or  the  Injection  of  venom  and  rubbing  in  the 
crystals.      The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  test  the  action 
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of  permanganate  of  potash  on  a  number  of  different 
venoms,  as  it  was  previously  only  known  that  it  destroyed 
cobra  venom.  He  tested  it  againBt  all  the  Indian  colubrlne 
poisons,  the  krait  venom,  the  hamadryad  and  the  banded 
krait,  and  the  sea  snakes,  and  also  against  RusBell's  viper 
of  India,  the  rattlesnake  of  America,  and  the  African  puff 
adder,  and  he  found  that  mixing  a  strong  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  with  any  of  these  venoms  would 
destroy  the  venoms  in  almost  the  same  weight  as  the 
permanganate  of  potash.  It  appeared  to  act  by  oxidizing 
these  substances,  which  were  all  albumoses,  into  a  harm- 
less substance.  He  used  rabbits  and  cats  in  his  experi- 
ments as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  conditions  in  which 
the  permangate  of  potash  would  be  used  ;  but  the  animals 
were  chloroformed.  A  measured  dose  of  cobra  venom  was 
then  given  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  animal — 
so  many  times  a  fatal  dose.  The  injections  were  made  a 
little  above  the  foot ;  snake  bites  were  on  the  hand  or  foot 
as  a  rule.  After  the  measured  time  had  elapsed,  varying 
with  the  different  experiments,  a  ligature  was  applied 
above  the  seat  of  the  injection,  where  an  incision  was  then 
made  with  a  small  lancet— such  as  was  now  being  sold  In 
India — and  at  the  seat  of  the  injection  within  thirty 
Eesonds  he  found  that  there  was  always  a  small,  blood- 
stained effaslon,  which  was  of  practical  importance,  as  it 
showed  the  exact  seat  of  the  venom ;  a  few  per- 
manganate crystals  were  then  poured  into  the  wound, 
and  rubbed  In  until  the  wound  was  completely 
blackened.  This  took  one  or  two  minutes.  The  liga- 
ture was  then  immediately  removed,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  poison  had  been  destroyed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  permanganate  of  potash.  The  cats  were 
allowed  to  come  round,  and  kept  from  five  days  to  a  week. 
They  appeared  to  suffer  no  pain.  As  the  result  of  the 
experiments  he  found  that  alter  the  injection  of  ten  times 
a  fatal  dose  of  cobra  venom  he  could  save  the  animal  by 
operating  thirty  seconds  afterwards.  He  had  now  worked 
up  to  getting  a  recovery  in  the  case  of  a  cat  not  treated 
until  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  of  a  double  lethal 
dose.  Similarly,  he  tested  with  Russell's  viper  as  a  type 
of  the  viperine  class  and  got  recoveries  up  to  five  times  a 
fatal  dose,  which  was  more  than  any  viper  he  knew  of 
could  inject.  The  method  had  been  successfully  applied 
to  human  beings.  With  the  printed  instructions  sup- 
plied with  each  lancet  he  asked  to  have  reports 
sent  to  him,  and  he  had  received  a  number 
during  the  last  three  years,  which  he  found  it  neces- 
sars  to  classify  in  two  different  classes,  In  judging  of 
the  action  of  any  remedy  in  the  case  of  snakebite  there 
were  a  great  many  fallacies  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
might  not  have  been  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake,  or 
he  might  not  have  received  a  fatal  dose  ;  it  was  owing  to 
this  that  so  many  remedies  had  been  brought  forward  as 
cures  for  snake  bite  which  had  been  found  experimentally 
not  to  be  efficient.  In  order  to  get  absolutely  accurate 
figures  he  had  taken  in  his  first  class  (numbering  14) 
only  cases  in  which  the  snake  had  been  killed  and  identi- 
fied as  a  poisonous  one.  Many  years  ago,  as  the  result  of 
Fayrer's  work,  the  Government  of  India  supplied  coloured 
plates  of  different  poisonous  snakes  to  all  the  dispensaries 
In  India.  The  snake  was  killed  and  brought  to  the  dis- 
pensary and  Identified  by  the  assistant  surgeon,  who  had 
been  trained  and  had  these  coloured  plates  at  his  disposal. 
The  fangs  were  quite  definite,  and,  again,  in  nearly  all 
the  cases  he  had  got  a  definite  note  if  there  were  two 
definite  fang  marks,  punctures  which  would  not  be 
produced  by  anything  but  a  poisonous  snake.  Of 
14  cases  where  the  snake  was  killed  and  identi- 
fied, 9  were  cobras,  3  Russell's  vipers,  and  2  kraits. 
Among  these  there  was  one  death — a  woman,  who  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  eleven  hours  after  the  infliction  of 
the  bite,  when  she  was  quite  moribund.  la  that  case  no 
treatment  could  be  expected  to  have  any  effect.  If  the 
cobra  injected  its  full  quantity  of  ten  times  a  fatal  dose, 
symptoms  occurred  w itliln  lulf  an  hour.  In  a  good  many 
of  these  casts  the  ligature  had  been  applied  by  natives 
before  they  were  brought  for  treatment.  He  had  four 
cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  applied  at  once.  One  diffi- 
culty was  that,  even  after  a  cobra  bad  bitten  a  native,  they 
very  often  would  not  kill  it.  A  number  of  cases  in  the 
other  series  (numbering  34)  were  certainly  bitten  by 
cobras,  but,  as  the  snake  was  not  killed,  he  put  them  in  that 
class.  Six  of  these  were  fatal ;  1  was  not  treated 
till  nine  hours  afterwards,  and  3  others  from  four  to 
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six  hours  alter ;  but  one  observer  reported  3  cases  treated 
two  hours  after ;  which  died.  That  was  the  only  record 
of  any  case  which  had  failed  that  he  knew  of ;  but  the 
same  observer  reported  20  successful  cases.  The  treat- 
ment described  was  undoubtedly  established  as  the  result 
of  experimental  work  on  animals.  About  20,000  fatal 
cases  were  reported  every  year  In  India,  and  10,000  of 
these  occurred  in  Bengal  alone.  The  witness  went  on  to 
say  that  he  did  not  think  that  a  large  number  of  deaths 
not  due  to  snake  poison  were  put  down  in  the  returns. 
He  would  think  It  was  more  likely  the  other  way,  because 
he  knew  from  experience  that  over  90  per  cent,  of  deaths 
were  returned  as  fever.  He  had  himself  met  with  eaEes 
in  which  cases  of  snake-bite  were  recorded  as  fever. 
It  was  more  likely  that  the  deaths  from  snakebite  were 
underestimated  than  overestimated.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion, certainly  75  per  cent.,  of  bites  by  admittedly- 
poisonous  snakes  were  fatal  in  the  human  subject.  Even 
if  symptoms  had  supervened  recovery  might  occur.  He 
had  made  a  series  of  control  experiments  with  the  ligature 
without  Injection,  and  a  series  with  the  ligature  with 
injection;  the  ligature  delayed  death,  but  it  never  pre- 
vented death.  Asked  how  many  cases  of  bite  from  a 
poisonous  snake  he  had  himself  seen  in  human  beings, 
he  said  one.  In  that  case  the  remedy  was  applied 
by  him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  patient  had 
no  bad  symptoms ;  that  was  in  Calcutta.  Since 
these  results  had  been  published  the  Government  of 
India  were  widely  distributing  the  lancet  in  every  village 
in  several  provinces.  Over  7,000  lancets  had  been  sold  by 
one  firm  in  Calcutta.  Practically  every  European  going 
shooting  took  one.  It  was  only  three  years  ago  since 
those  results  were  published,  and  it  was  only  last  year 
that  the  Government  had  taken  it  up  extensively.  It  was 
too  early  yet  to  say  whether  it  had  had  any  effect  upon 
the  mortality  returns.  In  reply  to  further  questions  he 
said  Calmette's  and  the  permanganate  method  should  be 
combined.  The  permanganate  method  was  practically 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  snake.  Calmette's  antivenin 
was  useful  only  for  cobra.  An  antivenin  had  been 
made  for  Russell's  viper  recently,  but  was  useful  only 
against  that  venom.  But  if  the  permanganate  treat- 
ment was  being  used  to  destroy  all  the  venom  remain- 
ing locally  at  the  seat  of  injection,  the  antivenin 
was  much  more  likely  to  save  life,  as  It  would 
have  to  act  against  a  much  smaller  amount  of  venom. 
There  was  as  yet  no  polyvalent  serum.  They  were  making 
one  for  both  cobra  and  Russell's  viper  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  at  Kasauli.  The  serum  was  prepared  by  inject- 
ing the  measured  doses  of  the  venom  obtained  from  the 
snakes  and  then  dried.  In  the  dried  condition  it  could 
be  kept  for  thirty  years  or  more  without  losing  its 
strength.  Then  measured  quantities  of  this  were  in- 
jected, beginning  with  much  lees  than  a  fatal  dose, 
and  gradually  increasing  it  until  many  times  a 
fatal  dose  could  be  injected  into  the  animal ;  and  this 
caused  the  production  of  the  antidote  in  the  horse's  blood. 
Practically  the  mortality  of  snake-bite  depended  on  the 
amount  of  venom  Injected ;  therefore  all  figures  would  be 
more  or  less  fallacious.  He  should  say  that  there  was 
very  little  individual  idlosjncrasy.  If  snake  poison  was 
injected  intravenously  it  would  cause  death  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  or  even  less.  He  had  not  himself  tried 
the  effect  of  permanganate  of  potash  on  scorpion  poison- 
ing, but  it  had  been  found  equally  effective  in  Egypt.  He 
had  found  the  permanganate  of  potash  very  useful  in  pre- 
venting tetanus  which  was  exceedingly  common  In  Calcutta. 
Permanganate  cf  potash  had  also  been  used  at  his  sugges- 
tion in  cases  of  leopard  bites,  which  were  usually  very 
fatal ;  in  severe  cases  it  had  prevented  serious  results 
from  blood  poisoning.  He  also  suggested  that  It  was 
worth  trying  in  hydrophobia,  and  one  of  the  medical 
officers  in  the  South  of  India  had  used  it  in  a  number  of 
cases  of  dogs  which  had  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  a 
number  of  them  had  apparently  been  saved.  There  was 
an  idea  in  India  that  snake  charmers  produced  immunity 
by  swallowing  snake  venom  ;  but  Professor  Cunningham 
fed  a  goat  for  two  or  three  years  on  large  quantities  of 
venom ;  he  gave  very  large  quantities,  and  he  sub- 
sequently tested  that  goat  with  just  enough  to  kill  an 
ordinary  goat,  and  it  died  In  the  ordinary  time;  so  that 
it  might  be  taken  as  quite  certain  that  immunity 
was  not  produced  in  that  way.  He  thought  snake 
charmers     immunized    themselves     by     small     inocula- 


tions. He  thought  they  often  got  little  scratches, 
and  got  a  little  venom  injected  in  that  way.  In 
reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  chloride  of  lime  and 
gold  chloride  were  found  by  Cunningham  to  destroy  snake 
venoms,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  practicable  ap- 
parently as  the  permanganate ;  the  gold  chloride  was 
exceedingly  expensive  while  the  chloride  of  lime  was  un- 
stable. He  could  not  say  absolutely  whether  carbolic 
crystals  had  been  used.  Proceeding,  the  witness  said 
rinderpest  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian 
Government  as  far  back  as  1881.  They  had  a  bacterio- 
logical laboratory  under  their  own  supervision  entirely  for 
studying  diseases  of  animals.  From  November,  1898,  and 
all  through  1899.  he  was  in  charge  of  the  laboratory.  The 
(iovernment  of  India  wished  the  methods  of  inoculation 
against  rinderpest  used  in  South  Africa  tested  to  see  how 
far  they  were  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  India.  There 
were  two  chief  methods.  One  was  the  bile  method  of  Pro- 
fessor Koch,  which  had  done  great  service  in  the  early  part 
of  the  outbreak  in  South  Africa,  but  which  was  at  that  time 
being  discarded  in  favour  of  the  method  of  Turner  and  Kolle, 
which  consisted  in  injecting  a  small  quantity  of  virulent 
blood  containing  the  Infection  in  one  side  of  the  animal, 
and  at  the  Eame  time  injecting  in  a  separate  place  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  antirinderpest  serum,  the 
strength  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained.  By 
this  method  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  mild  attack  of 
the  disease  which  would  protect  the  animal  for  the  rest  of 
its  life.  This  method  was  very  successful  in  South  Africa, 
but  it  did  not  work  very  successfully  in  India.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  was  that  in  South  Africa  the 
disease  was  a  new  one,  so  that  all  animals  were  equally 
susceptible :  consequently  it  was  possible  to  regulate  the 
dose  of  serum  so  accurately  as  to  produce  a  mild  attack 
of  the  disease  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  animals,  and  yet  not 
to  have  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  of  fatal  cases.  In 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  where  rinderpest  had  existed 
very  many  years,  the  susceptibility  of  animals  varied  very 
greatly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  so  to  regulate  the  dose  of 
serum  as  to  get  the  results  which  were  obtained  In  South 
Africa.  He  found  that  he  could  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty by  using  a  large  dose  of  serum  to  start  with 
at  the  same  time  that  the  blood  was  injected, 
so  as  not  to  lose  any  animals,  and  then  to 
any  animals  which  did  not  react,  he  could  safely 
give  a  second  dose  of  virulent  blood,  and  then  he 
nearly  always  got  a  reaction  with  permanent  immunity. 
This  he  called  the  reinoculation  method.  It  had  been 
tested  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  was  now  being 
recommended  there  as  preferable  to  all  other  methods  of 
obtaining  permanent  immunity.  In  India,  however,  the 
method  of  simply  Injecting  the  serum  alone  was  most 
generally  used  because  the  more  complicated  reinoculation 
method  required  more  skilful  observers  than  were  generally 
available.  At  the  end  of  his  year's  work  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  turning  out  100,000  doses  of  serum  a 
year.  He  also  himself  inoculated  a  large  number 
of  animals  In  actual  outbreaks.  In  two  districts  he 
inoculated  over  500  animals  that  were  In  the  same  sheds 
with  other  Infected  animals,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
notes  of  all  the  other  animals  similarly  exposed  to  infec- 
tion which  were  not  inoculated,  because  the  villagers  did 
not  agree  to  it.  These  were  all  subsequently  reinvesti- 
gated at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  it  was  found  that  not 
one  of  the  500  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  had 
developed  rinderpest  later  than  four  days  after  the  inocu- 
lation—that  was  to  say,  within  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease.  It  might  be  said,  therefore,  that  no  animal 
which  was  not  already  infected  subsequently  developed 
the  disease  after  inoculation  in  that  outbreak.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  about  an  equal  number  of  animals 
similarly  exposed  to  infection  and  not  inoculated,  one- 
half  developed  the  disease,  and  hall  ol  those  died, 
making  a  mortality  ol  25  per  cent,  of  the  uninoculated 
animals.  These  results  were  so  conclusive  that  the 
Government  ol  India  arranged  to  turn  out  100,000  doses 
ol  serum  a  year.  ^Iany  thousands  ol  inoculations  had 
been  done  year  by  year  since,  and  the  results  had  been 
so  satisfactory  that  last  year  a  second  laboratory  was 
sanctioned  in  the  south  of  India  because  the  one  labora- 
tory was  not  sufficient  to  make  enough  serum.  After 
doing  inoculations  in  the  districts  to  which  he  had 
referred  he  had  applications  from  the  natives  to  go 
back    and    do    more    in    each    place,  al though Kat^first 
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many  of  them  had  refused  to  have  it  done.  These 
applications  were  all  from  the  poorer  village  class  ; 
the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer.  They  were  mostly 
Hindus,  but  a  good  many  Mahommedans  as  well.  Asked  if 
the  animals  from  which  they  got  the  blood— those  in 
which  they  artificially  produced  rinderpest — suffered  very 
much,  he  said  they  certainly  must  suffer.  The  disease 
was  more  nearly  like  typhoid  than  any  other  human 
disease ;  the  animals  got  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and 
a  high  temperature,  104°  or  so,  and  soon  became  drowsy  ; 
when  they  got  to  that  stage  he  did  not  think  they  suffered 
much,  but  they  got  violent  diarrhoea  and  running  from  the 
nose.  As  soon  as  they  had  fully  developed  the  disease 
they  were  bled  to  death.  In  that  way  the  blood  was  got 
for  injecting,  and  the  animal  was  put  out  of  pain.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  six  years  that  the  method  had  been 
Introduced.  There  were  several  million  cattle  in  a  single 
district,  so  that  one  could  not  expect  at  present  a  marked 
effect  on  the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  India  ;  but  there  were 
figures  showing  a  very  material  reduction  of  mortality  in 
particular  localities.  Asked  what  was  the  recognized 
administrative  method  of  dealing  with  cattle  plague  in  India, 
he  said  it  was  practically  Impossible  to  do  anything. 
The  veterinary  staff  in  India  was  exceedingly  small : 
there  was  one  veterinary  officer  for  a  whole  province. 
Preventive  inoculation  would  be  a  thousandfold  pre- 
ferable to  stamping  out,  as  saving  an  enormous  number 
of  animals  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  sacrificed. 
Stamping  out  by  killing  the  cattle  would  be  impossible 
in  any  Hindu  community.  Asked  about  the  working 
of  the  Kasauli  Institute,  he  said  that  originally  private 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  order  to  start  a  Pasteur 
Institute  so  that  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  could  be 
carried  out  in  India.  The  Government  took  it  up,  and  he 
believed  they  gave  a  contribution  equivalent  to  the 
amount  which  they  had  been  spending  on  sending 
Europeans  to  Paris  to  be  treated,  and  In  that  way  the 
Kasauli  Institute  was  started.  The  results  were  considered 
to  have  been  so  valuable  that  within  the  last  year  a  second 
Pasteur  Institute  had  been  started  in  the  South  of  India 
on  account  of  the  enormous  area  which  had  to  be  covered. 
The  figures  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  Paris  ; 
the  results  had  been  very  favourable.  Hydrophobia  was 
quite  common  in  India.  A  large  number  of  natives 
attended  the  Institute  at  the  present  time.  The  Pasteur 
treatment  was  carried  out  there. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


ASSOCIATION    OF    PUBLIC   VACCINATORS  OF 

ENGLAND   AND    WALES. 

Annual  Meeting. 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
Public  Vaccinators  were  held  at  the  H6tel  Metropole, 
Leeds,  on  Friday,  October  25th,  and  were  well  attended 
by  members  of  the  Association  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  members  were  disappointed 
by  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  their  retiring  Presi- 
dent (Dr.  Cllmson  Greenwood),  who  has  done  so  much,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Greenwood) 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Vaccinators. 

Dr.  Arthur  Drury,  Public  Vaccinator  for  Halifax,  who 
has  been  an  active  champion  both  of  the  cause  of  vaccina- 
tion as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  of  the  interests  of 
public  vaccinators,  was  elected  President. 

Dr.  V>'.  E.  de  KoRTt,  of  the  King's  College  Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory,  London,  contributed  a  paper  on 
Jennerian  Vaccination,  and  dealt  with  the  scientific 
aspect  of  the  subject.  The  principle  established  by 
the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  and  Duguid— that  the  virulence  of  an 
organism  can  be  lessened  by  passing  it  through  the 
body  of  an  animal  of  another  species— was  held  to  be 
the  principle  of  Jennerian  vaccination.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  one  disease  was  able  to  confer  immunity 
from  another  disease,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence 
that  immunity  could  be  induced  by  the  use  of  an 
attenuated  virus,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  quoted, 
dealing  with    the   important    question   of    the   relation- 
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Jenner's  view  that  vaccinia  is  but  small-pox  modified  by 
transmission  through  the  cow  is  absolutely  correct  and 
quite  consistent  with  the  results  of  recent  research.  The 
arguments  of  Dr.  Charles  Creighton  regarding  the  action  of 
the  specific  agent  of  vaccinia  were  freely  discussed  and 
refuted.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  theories  of 
immunity  and  the  histological  changes  in  variola  and 
vaccinia  followed.  It  was  shown  that  there  are  no 
observable  differences  in  the  minute  changes  occurring  in 
the  skin  in  each  case.  The  address  concluded  with  an 
account  of  the  etiological  agent  of  sma!l-pcx  and  vaccinia. 
Dr.  de  Kort6  adopts  the  view  first  advanced  by  Funk  and 
Bince  investigated  by  himself,  that  the  causative  organism 
is  a  comparatively  large  protozoon,  the  "  spoiidium 
vaccinale,"  which  can  be  easily  seen.  He  believed  that  the 
motile  granules  which  constitute  so  great  a  portion  of  calf 
lymph  are  spores  freed  by  this  sporidium.  It  is  quite 
certain,  he  avers,  that  given  a  sample  of  calf  lymph  the 
more  sporidia  and  spores  present  the  more  active  will  be 
the  lymph. 

Dis.  Bateson  (Bradford),  Cope  (London),  Ferguson 
(Burnley),  and  Bkadshaw  (Liverpool),  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

A  short  address  was  given  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Cope  (London) 
on  the  Saving  of  Child  Life  by  Vaccination.  The  subject 
of  infant  mortality  was  now  receiving  great  attention  on 
every  hand.  There  never  had  been,  so  far  as  he  (Dr.  Cope) 
knew,  any  single  thing  which  had  done  so  much  to  save 
child  life  as  the  introduction  of  vaccination  by  Jenner. 
The  antivaccinators  alleged  that  the  saving  of  child  life 
credited  to  vaccination  was  due  to  sanitary  improvements ; 
but  the  saving  of  deaths  from  smsll-pox  began  with  the 
commencement  of  vaccination,  and  sanitary  improvements 
could  not  be  said  to  have  begun  until  the  middle 
of  last  century.  Even  since  the  introduction  of 
modern  sanitation  other  infectious  diseases  of  a  similar 
class  were  not  found  to  be  similary  affected.  Dr. 
Cope  quoted  a  table  from  Dr.  Watts,  of  Glasgow, 
which  showed  that  during  three  periods,  of  five  years  each, 
before  1800  the  deaths  from  small-pox  were  respectively 
19.5,  18.2,  and  18  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths ;  in  the 
subsequent  periods  up  to  1812  the  deaths  were  8.9  and 
3  9  per  cent.  Small-pox  in  the  first  periods  contributed 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  de&ths,  but  In  the  twelve 
years  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination  the  number 
was  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  Dr.  Watts  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  total  deaths  of  children  were  not  reduced. 
Measles  Increased  and  whooping-cough  increased  in 
certain  proportions  so  as  to  keep  up  the  death-rate 
amongst  children.  He  (Dr.  Watts)  wondered  if  the  reduc- 
tion of  deaths  from  small-pox  had  led  to  the  increase  of 
deaths  from  measles  and  whooping  cough.  Dr.  Scott  Tebb 
had  actually  taken  up  this  statement  and  adopted  it  as  an 
argument  against  vaccination.  The  greatest  benefactor  to 
child  life  in  the  last  century  in  regard  to  infectious 
diseases  was  Jenner.  The  an ti vaccinator  was  now  seeking 
to  deprive  the  people  of  this  means  of  saving  life. 

The  President,  Dr.  Jaynes  (London),  Dr.  Palmer 
(Mansfield),  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  de  Korttr-  and 
Dr.  Cope,  and  their  papers  will  shortly  be  published  by 
the  Association. 

Annual  Dinner. 
The  dinner  was  marked  by  great  cordiality,  and  by  a 
toast  list  of  somewhat  unusual  length.  Whatever  the 
objections  to  the  latter  feature,  it  certainly  led  to  the 
deliverance,  by  persons  of  widely  different  experience,  of 
speeches  of  much  interest,  having  practical  bearings  on 
the  medico-political  problems  now  confronting  public 
vaccinators. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Vaccinators,  spoke  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  which  were  twofold.  First,  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  its  members ;  and 
second,  the  defence  of  vaccination  against  unscrupulous 
attack.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  to  be  an  idea  which  had 
permeated  the  country  that  the  medical  profession  should 
take  no  interest  in  its  own  interests.  Becent  activity  in 
this  Association  and  the  British  Medical  Association 
pointed  to  a  new  era  In  this  respect.  The  Order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  regarding  vaccination  fees  con- 
tained matter  of  moment  and  importance  to  every 
medical  practitioner,  because  a  State  department 
had     chosen     to     assess     the     value     of     a     medical 
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man's  services  in  such  a  manner  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  require  a  medical  man  to  pay  a 
visit,  vaccinate  under  definite  regulations  and  restric- 
tions, subsequently  visit  again  and  pay  further  visits 
If  necessary  for  the  sum  of  half  a  crown  !  To  the  credit  of 
many  Boards  of  Guardians  this  had  not  been  adopted  as 
reasonable  remuneration.  In  many  cases  it  was  not  the  cab 
fare  for  one  single  journey.  Regarding  the  defence  of 
vaccination  Dr.  Drury  suggested  that  the  Association 
should  record  its  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Arnold  Lupton, 
M.P.,  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  had  served 
their  cause  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Shrieks  of  laughter 
greeted  his  solemn  attempts  to  foist  upon  the  House  his 
absurd  arguments,  the  latest  of  which  was  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1898  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
5,000  deaths  from  cancer.  Mr.  Lupton  amused  the  House 
by  attributing  this  increase  to  the  substitution  of  gly- 
cerinated  for  humanized  lymph !  That  was  a  type  of  the 
antivaecinator's  arguments. 

Dr.  Napper  (Cranleigh)  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Bradshaw  (Liver- 
pool) responded  to  this  toast  in  speeches  characterized  by 
a  vein  of  considerable  humour. 

The  toast  of  "The  Visitors"  was  proposed  In  suitable 
terms  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Bacon  the  President  of  the  West 
Siding  of  Yorkshire  Branch,  and  was  coupled  with  the 
names  of  Mr.  A.  Willey,  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Board  of 
Guardians ;  Dr.  Kaye,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  Dr.  Cowburn,  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Temple  ;  and  Dr.  Wardrop  Griffith,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Leeds  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Willey  (Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Board  of 
Guardians),  replying  for  "  The  Visitors,"  made  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  importance  of  unity  In  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  assumed  that  vaccination  was  a  national 
necessity.  In  all  such  questions  they  had  the  faddist  and 
the  crank,  who  for  the  mere  purpose  of  self-advertisement 
■would  be  in  opposition.  The  present  constitution  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  really  a  unit,  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. He  believed  the  medical  profession  would  outlive  the 
sentimental  feeling  of  cheapness.  There  ought  to  have 
been  something  better  in  the  shape  of  unity  in  the  pro- 
fession on  this  question  of  fees.  In  Leeds  the  guardians 
called  before  them  the  public  vaccinators.  They  had  a 
circular  which  appeared  to  be  most  reasonable  in  its  terms 
and  true  in  its  propositions.  Apart  from  that  he  felt  that 
behind  them  there  was  not  the  solidarity  of  the  profession 
as  a  whole  to  back  up  the  recommendations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation or  to  back  up  the  feelings  which  he  himself  had  on 
this  question  of  remuneration.  There  was  really  nothing 
to  have  prevented  the  medical  profession,  if  properly 
ainited,  from  saying,  "  We  will  not  undertake  your  duties 
at  all  unless  you  are  prepared  to  pay  us  a  reasonable  fee." 
He  believed  if  the  question  were  explained  to  the  whole  of 
the  ratepayers  of  this  country  they  would  condemn  this 
policy  of  cheapness. 

Dr.  Kate,  in  responding,  alluded  to  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  work  of  public  vaccinators  to  preventive 
medicine  generally,  as  represented  by  the  public  health 
departments,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  sooner  or 
later  the  local  machinery  of  vaccination  muBt  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  Dr.  Cow- 
hurn  and  Professor  Wardrop  Griffith  also  responded  in 
felicitous  terms. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  of  Burnley,  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
British  Medical  Association,"  and  expressed  the  satis- 
faction with  which  many  like  himself  had  observed  the 
recent  activity  of  the  Association  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  Whitaker,  the  Medical  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  dwelt  on  the 
■cordial  co-operation  that  had  recently  been  found  possible 
'between  the  Association  of  Public  Vaccinators  and  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  upon  the  part  played  by 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  respect  of  such  matters. 
The  remarks  of  the  President  as  to  the  dual  functions 
of  the  Public  Vaccinators'  Association  applied  equally, 
mutatis  muta?idis,  to  the  British  Medical  Association.  It 
was  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  realized  within  the 
profession  that  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  standard 
of  remuneration  and  of  other  conditions  of  medical  em- 
ployment was  a  legitimate  function  of  an  association  such 
as  the  British  Medical  Association;, and -while  there  Btill 
appeared  to  b^  some  differences  of  opinion  on  that  point 
within    the  ranks   of    the   profession,   in  his  experience 


he  had  found  no  doubt  on  the  matter  among 
representatives  of  the  general  community,  who  fully 
recognized  the  propriety  of  such  work.  It  was 
also  the  duty  of  the  Association,  on  behalf  of  the 
profession,  to  act  frequently  as  a  kind  of  expert  adviser 
of  the  community  on  questions  of  hygiene  and  the  like. 
It  was  of  the  first  importance  that  in  all  their  action  they 
should  keep  these  two  functions  properly  distinct,  and  let 
no  confusion  arise  in  their  minds  or  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  as  to  the  capacity  in  which  they  were  acting  on 
any  particular  occasion.  They  had  the  right  to  represent 
to  the  community,  for  example,  that  the  profession  was 
firmly  convinced  that  vaccination  was  necessary  lor  the 
public  protection.  They  also  had  the  right,  if  medical 
practitioners  were  employed  by  the  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vaccination,  to  demand  that  they  should  be 
adequately  remunerated  and  placed  in  other  respects 
under  proper  conditions.  It  was  to  the  public  interest 
that  this  should  be  done.  But  they  had  no  right 
to  demand,  and  the  British  Medical  Association  had 
most  carefully  abstained  from  demanding,  that  any 
work  such  as  vaccination  should  be  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  giving  employment  to  medical  practitioners. 
It  was  Important  that  public  vaccinators  and  members  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  present  should  clearly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  support  which  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  render. 
In  a  question  of  employment  by  local  authorities,  such  as 
vaccination,  the  most  effective  support  would  usually  be 
given  by  local  action,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  giving  such  support  at  present  was  the  still  incomplete 
state  of  the  local  organization  of  the  profession 
through  the  Association.  For  instance,  in  Leeds,  for  reasons 
into  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter,  the  Division 
had  hitherto  been  very  inactive  and  had  received  very 
little  support  from  the  local  practitioners.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  state  of  affairs  described  by  Mr.  Willey — 
namely,  that  when  an  Important  question  affecting  the 
employment  of  a  section  of  the  profession  was  before  the 
guardians,  the  Division  remained  inactive,  and,  so  far  as 
he  could  ascertain,  the  local  public  vaccinators  had  not 
thought  of  applying  to  the  Division  for  support.  They 
must  realize,  however,  that  that  was  purely  a  local  weak- 
ness. Instances  were  given  of  action  that  had  been  taken 
in  other  places,  such  as  Halifax  and  Southend,  where 
success  had  been  achieved  through  the  effotts  of  a  strong 
and  active  Division  representing  the  united  local  pro- 
fession. The  machinery  was  all  there;  it  rested  with 
the  local  practitioners  themselves  in  each  district  to  say 
whether  it  should  be  put  into  active  working  order  and 
fully  employed. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  that  of  "The  Presider.t,'' 
proposed  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Cope,  and  "  The  Officers,"  proposed 
by  Dr.  Bateson  (Bradford),  and  responded  to  by  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  Greenwood),  both  being  received  with 
the  greatest  cordiality. 

The  programme  of  speeches  was  lightened  by  songs 
admirably  rendered  by  Mrs.  Drury  and  Mr.  John 
Needham. 


DR.  KERR   OX  THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS    AND    TRAINING 

COLLEGES. 

In  his  Report  for  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1907,  the 
Medical  Officer  to  the  London  Education  Committee 
reports  upon  ihe  results  of  medical  inspection  of  secondary 
schools  and  training  colleges,  it  having  been  resolved  in 
April,  1906,  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
periodical  medical  examination  of  pupils  in  the  Council's 
secondary  schools.     Dr.  Kerr  writes : 

Th9  medical  superintendence  of  the  schools,  hygiene  of 
buildings,  and  general  mitters  Is  done  by  the  permanent  office 
staff.  As  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  girls  in  their  teens, 
the  individual  handling  of  these  girls  is  done  by  medical 
women,  except  in  special  cases  where  they  desire  further  con- 
sultation. Each  pupil  Is  separately  examined  on  entering  the 
school,  and  a  regular  medical  report  form  filled  up.  This  is 
kept  at  the  school  in  a  "Doctor's  Book,"  but  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable later  to  have  a  card  system.  It  adds  considerably 
to  the  working  caipadity  rif  the  pupils,  espeoislly  in  the 
case  of  girls,  and  prevents  illness,  if  they  can  have 
access  to  lay  any  matters  which  they  desire  before 
the    medical    officer.      x\.    regular   oonsultion    day  is  thete- 
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Table  I. — Boys  and  Men  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


Name  of  Secondary 
School  or  College. 


;j       o       a 


Q5 

U  » 

OH 


Defects  of  Vision. 


2  I  #  I  -J 

SL  -5  !S  S  3 

-  °  a  feg 

(T  F5  ~  1*5 


Paddington  Technical 


Hackney  Downs  (late 
Grocers) 


14      .  489      134 


Day  Training  College        16        121        91  33 


Table  II.— Girls  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


Ages  last  birthday  „ 
Number  examined  ... 
Curvature  of  spine     ... 

Anaemia 

Serious  defect  of  vision 

Heart  trouble    

Deafness,  etc 

Throat  troubles 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

4 

6 

Ll 

66 

137 

1 

2 

- 

14 

47 

1 

- 

7 
2 

21 

4 

: 

_ 

1 

3 
2 

—      —       1 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

31 

56 

44 

22 

6 

2 

1 

60; 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Hi 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

- 

62 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

2   - 


Table  III.— Girls. 

No.  on 
Roll. 

Visits 
Paid. 

Number 

Com- 
pletely 
Exam- 
ined. 

Defect  requiring  Improvement 

in— 

Name  of  School  or 
College. 

i 

n 

i 

3 

• 

a 

s 

a 

w 

■3 
3 
3 

Teeth. 

a 
5 

Lack  of 
Cleanli- 
ness. 

of 

Secondary  schools — 

. 

Eltham      

67 

5 

24 

8 

1 

- 

2 

2 

16 

- 

_ 

9- 

Fulham     

22i 

12 

133 

fl 

22 

18 

1 

8 

3 

32 

8 

9 

Hackney 

ISO 

10 

112 

es 

£5 

45 

3 

3 

S 

54 

r?)i 

30 

17' 

Kentish  Town 

237 

10 

100 

47 

20 

25 

7 

1 

- 

39 

- 

4 

14 

Kingsland          

165 

7 

64 

51 

18 

26 

7 

2 

2 

24 

(?n 

15 

21 

Manor  Mount    _. 

100 

4 

29 

17 

* 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

- 

_ 

17 

Paddington       

133 

5 

36 

16 

10 

9 

3 

- 

1 

22 

- 

4 

2 

Peckham 

233 

12 

S3 

34 

IS 

4 

- 

6 

4 

2S 

- 

JO 

8 

Btockwell 

228 

7 

87 

40 

10 

7 

2 

9 

6 

iO 

_ 

5 

7 

Southwark 

116 

11 

S2 

33 

25 

21 

6 

9 

1 

3S 

- 

17 

14- 

Sydenham         

11s 

7 

63 

47 

15 

6 

1 

4 

3 

22 

- 

1 

14 

Total 

1,932 

90 

837 

42S 

176 

144 

31 

38 

31 

313 

2 

104 

132 

Percentages 

•• 

- 

- 

m 

20.9 

17 

37 

4.5 

3.7 

37  4 

- 

124 

15 

Tialning  Colleges— 

Avery  Hill         

U9 

9 

63 

21 

18 

1 

4 

2 

- 

16 

- 

- 

13 

Graystoke  Place 

147 

14 

98 

33 

25 

1 

3 

2 

- 

35 

- 

1 

23 

Southampton  Street 

(0)  2  year        

180 

28 

141 

27 

36 

6 

6 

- 

1 

70 

1 

1 

7 

(&)  3  year        

...  ■       SO 

- 

75 

2, 

24 

10 

3 

1 

- 

42 

1 

6 

Total 

566 

61 

377 

107 

104 

18 

16 

5 

1 

163 

2 

2 

49 

Percentage  

- 

- 

28.4 

27.6 

4.7 

4 

1.3 

- 

432 

- 

" 

" 

fore  arranged  about  once  In  six  weeks,  when  any  pnpll 
may  see  the  doctor  in  regard  to  any  trouble  affecting 
their  work,  such  as  headaches,  neuralgia,  6ore-throat,  sleepless- 
ness, or  over-fatigue,  which  would  otherwise  generally  be 
allowed  to  run  on  unrelieved.  The  parents  were  present  in 
many  cases,  and  appreciated  the  doctor's  examination  of  their 
children.  Head  teachers  are  quite  unanimous  in  regard  to  the 
lunoumontal  importance  of  this  work  in  these  schools  where 


the  physical  condition  of  the  children  is  considerably  below 
the  type  of  high-schcol  girl,  to  which  most  of  them  have  been 
accustomed.  They  feel  the  great  help  of  medical  examina- 
tions. They  have  altered  time  tables,  arranged  special  classes, 
and  made  individual  arrangements  to  snit  particular  pupils 
according  to  the  dootor's  advice. 

Pupil  teachers  have  to  be  certified  for  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  they  must  be  passed  only  if  it  can  reasonably  be  ev 
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peoted  that  they  will  eventually  qualify  as  teachers  in  accord 
with  the  teachers'  superannuation  rules,  which  last  urgently 
require  oveihauling  and  exaotly  defiaing.  The  Council  has 
eight  pupil  teacher  centres  with  1,700  students  and  the  system 
of  medical  supervision  for  secondary  schools  is  also  applied  to 
these  centres. 

For  Training  College  students  the  Board  of  Education 
requires  an  entrance  certificate  of  fitness  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  of  study  a  certificate  that  the  student  Is  in  suoh 
health  as  to  be  able  to  continue  the  course  of  study.  But 
quite  apart  from  these  legal  requirements,  the  experience 
already  gained  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  medical 
superintendence. 

Males. 

Dr.  Brincker  examined  the  boya  at  the  Paddington 
Technical  School  and  some  of  those  at  Hackney  Downs 
Secondary  School.  He  found  the  schools  quite  sanitary, 
and  the  general  physique  of  the  boys  much  better  than 
those  of  boys  in  elementary  schools.  Dr.  Brincker^made 
the  following  notes  concerning  these  boys  : 

Vision.— -28  per  cent,  were  defective,  10  per  cent,  already  had 
glasses,  but  in  nearly  half  these  appeared  unsuitable.  The 
other  boys  had  never  had  glasses.  Many  apart  from  failing  to 
pass  vision  tests,  showed  signs  of  eyestrain,  for  example,  head- 
aches, conjunctivitis,  blinking  or  smarting  of  the  eyes,  or 
swollen  eyelids. 

Hearing. — One  or  both  ears  were  found  defective  In  7  per 
cent,  boys  and  In  nea:ly  half  of  these  there  was  aural  discharge 
present. 

Cardiac  and  Pulmonary  Signs. — Heart  symptoms  were 
present  in  nine  boys  (7  per  cent.),  three  of  these  having  a 
rheumatic  history,  and  four  others  showing  rapid  pulse  and 
cardiac  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  muscle,  associated  with 
irregular  and  rapid  growth.  Chronic  bronchitis  was  present 
In  3  cases,  and  1  case  was  apparently  old  and  arrested  phthisis 
without  active  symptoms. 

At  the  Day  Training  College  at  Offord  Boad,  where  the 
students  are  picked  men  without  defects  of  a  serious 
nature,  a  general  ignorance  ol  hoy  to  expand  the  thorax 
by  deep  inspiration  was  observed  in  making  measurements 
of  the  basal  girth  of  the  chest. 

The  dental  conditions  which  exist  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  training  colleges  are  no  better  than  those 
found  in  elementary  schools.  Of  the  134  boys  examined 
at  Paddington  Technical  School  and  at  Hackney  Downs, 
62  per  cent,  had  two  or  more  decaying  teeth.  In  many 
cases  there  were  spongy  gums,  and  in  two  there  were  sup- 
purating conditions  (pyorrhoea  alveolarls).  Among  the  men 
students  at  Offord  Road  neglect  of  the  mouth  was  general, 
and  several  eases  had  suppurating  conditions,  the  foulness 
In  some  being  almost  as  offensive  as  ozaena. 

Table  I  shows  the  results  of  the  examination  of  boys 
and  men  in  these  schools. 

Females. 

Since  September,  1906,  Dr.  Annie  Gowdey  and  Miss 
Campbell  have  examined  and  made  detailed  reports 
on  1,350  girls  In  the  secondary  schools  and  training  col- 
leges. Although  the  children  were  specially  prepared  for 
medical  examination,  in  the  secondary  schools  12  per 
cent,  showed  lack  of  cleanliness  either  of  skin  or  hair,  or 
both,  quite  apart  from  any  neglect  of  teeth.  About  15  per 
cent,  were  below  the  average  nutrition,  and  24  per  cent 
anaemic.  Headaches  were  complained  of  by  20  5  per 
cent.,  and  in  many  cases  without  obvious  cause,  but  in 
others  anaemia,  defective  vision,  stomach  troubles,  and 
reading  late  at  night  were  noted.  Exaggerated  move- 
ments, corrugated  foreheads,  insomnia,  and  somnambulism 
were  met  with.  Several  cases  of  overstrain  were  reported. 
Similar  conditions  were  noted  in  training  colleges, 
although  the  standard  of  personal  .cleanliness  was  much 
higher. 

In  the  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges  Miss 
Campbell  found  that  out  of  604  scholars  examined,  138 
showed  definite  lateral  curvature  (Table  II).  Definite 
osseous  deformity  which  did  not  admit  of  correction  was 
presented  by  7  of  these  girls.  Their  ages  were  about  12, 13, 
15,  20,  and  22.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  deformity  could 
be  made  to  disappear  by  placlog  the  patient  in  particular 
attitudes  of  body  and  limbs.  In  the  majority  one  shoulder 
was  higher  than  the  other ;  in  half  the  cases  this  was  the 
right.  The  angles  of  the  scapulae  were  prominent,  and 
there  was  a  double  curve,  the  waist  being  higher  on  one 
side.  In  a  few  cases  the  whole  spine  was  convex 
laterally.  The  girls  were  mostly  drawn  from  the 
elementary  schools,  and  their  average  standard  of 
physique  was  not  high.  As  they  had  all  been  examined 
cnedically     previously      many     defects      had      already 


been  remedied.  Of  the  138  girls  with  spinal  curvature, 
10  were  above,  91  were  average,  and  37  were  below  the 
average  physique.  Anaemia  was  present  in  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  and  very  pronounced  in  some,  of  whom  8 
(6  per  cent.)  showed  decided  llstlessness  and  want  of 
energy.  Seriously  defective  vision  was  noted  in  8,  and 
deafness  or  discharge  from  the  ears  in  6,  enlarged  tonsils 
and  adenoids  being  present  in  7.  As  regards  corsets, 
the  ordinary  corsets  were  worn  by  47,  rational  stays  with 
few  or  no  bones  by  75,  while  16  wore  none.  The  chest 
development  was  poor  in  nearly  all  these  girls. 

With  regard  to  general  physique,  this  .varied  consider- 
ably in  the  colleges.  The  highest  standard  was  observed 
in  the  two-year  department  at  Offord  Boad,  where  the 
students  are  drawn  from  the  country,  and  are  either  not 
attempting  a  university  degree  or  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  more  advanced  colleges  elsewhere. 
At  Avery  Hill  and  Graystoke  Place,  where  the  academic 
aims  are  more  ambitious,  the  average  physique  was  much 
lower  in  comparison. 

The  most  striking  fact  brought  out  by  the  medical  In- 
spection seems  to  be  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
rules  of  health.  With  these  girls  a  course  of  hygiene 
should  take  a  leading  and  prominent  position  In  the 
school.  The  overloaded  literary  and  academic  nature  of 
the  curriculum  will  no  doubt  ere  long  be  remedied,  and 
more  rational  studies  substituted. 

:'  The  average  standard  of  physique  is  low  (see  Table  III). 
Cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  hands,  nails,  skin,  and  hair  much 
neglected. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  was  stated  in  this  column  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  October  26th  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
Index  Medicus  being  discontinued,  and  that  in  view  of 
this  contingency  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  card 
system  of  the  Concilium  Bibliographlcum  might  be 
extended  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  of  medical  literature. 
Beference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  a  similar  plan  was 
tried  in  Paris  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  find  adequate 
support.  Dr.  Marcel  Baudoln  writes  to  point  out 
that  during  the  period  of  oocultation  of  the  Index 
Medicus,  which  lasted  from  1900  to  1903,  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  Bibliographia  Medica,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institut  de 
Bibllographie,  of  which  our  correspondent  was  the 
directing  spirit.  On  the  reappearance  of  the  Index 
Medicus,  the  Bibliographia  Medica,  finding  Its  occupation 
gone,  joined  the  snows  of  yesteryear.  In  1906  it  was 
followed  by  the  Institut  de  Bibliographle,  which,  as  Dr. 
Baudoin  reminds  us,  was  the  first  effort  in  that  direction. 
The  failure  of  two  such  meritorious  enterprises  is  not 
encouraging  to  further  adventures  of  the  same  kind.  Yet 
the  value  of  a  general  index  to  current  medical  litera- 
ture is  beyond  question,  and  the  need  of  such  a  guide 
through  a  labyrinth  ever  growing  in  vastness  and  in  com- 
plexity must  necessarily  make  itself  felt  more  and  more 
by  workers  who  wish  to  follow  the  course  of  medical 
thought,  and  are  not  content  to  take  their  references  at 
secondhand. 

In  the  introductory  addres3  recently  delivered  at  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  by  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton,  of  which  we  have  received  a  reprint,  he  men- 
tions an  interesting  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Hankin  that 
the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  is  a  legendary 
account  of  an  epidemic  of  plague.  The  Pied  Piper  came 
from  abroad,  and  at  his  first  visit  killed  off  the  rats  in 
Hamelin ;  not  having  received  his  promised  fee,  he  came 
back  and  killed  off  all  the  children.  It  has  long  been 
observed  that  great  mortality  among  rats  is  apt  to  precede 
outbreaks  of  plague.  The  virulence  of  the  disease  is 
capable  of  great  variations.  At  first  it  seems  too  feeble 
to  attack  man,  but  it  can  attack  small  animals  such 
as  rats.  By  passing  successively  through  numerous  rata 
it  becomes  more  and  more  virulent;  it  attacks  man. 
Major  Leonard  Rogers  told  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  that  in 
the  Kamoan  Hills,  in  India,  a  form  of  plague  is  more  or 
less  indigenous,  but  that  the  natives,  as  soon  as  the  rats 
begin  to  die,  desert  the  villages  and  keep  away  for  months. 
In  Bombay  and  in  Hong  Kong  the  plan  now  adopted  Is  to 
treat  any  house  in  which  a  dead  rat  is  found  as  "  plague- 
Infected,"  and  to  evacuate  It  and  disinfect  it  with  crude 
petroleum.    Sir  Lauder  Brunton  points  out  that  though  la 
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some  parts  of  India  there  is  a  great  prejudice  agaiust 
taking  life  of  any  kind,  this  ia  not  universal,  because  in 
some  parts  goats  are  offered  to  Kalee,  the  goddess  of 
destruction.  He  suggests  that  if  the  Brahmins  could 
persuade  the  natives  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  rat  as  often  as 
possible  to  Kalee  would  avert  pestilence,  rats  would  very 
soon  be  destroyed  and  plague  would  be  at  an  end. 

With  the  death  of  Galen  scientific  medicine  passed  Into 
mysticism,  and    thence    inevitably   drifted   into    super- 
stition and  magic.     Naturally  in   this  state   of   things 
quackery    of    all     kinds   was  rife.      One    of    the     most 
notorious    of    the    quacks   of  antiquity    was    Alexander 
of  Abonoteichos  in   Paphlagonia,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,    and   especially  during   the  plague 
which    devastated    the    Roman   Empire    from    164   a.d. 
till    the    death    of    Marcus    Aurelius.    Lucian    gives  an 
account  of  this  Impostor,  compared  with  whom  most  of 
our  modern  quacks  sink  Into  insignificance.    Alexander 
sent  a  message  to  the  people  throughout  the  provinces 
and  cities  of  the  empire,  assuring  them  that  if  they  would 
only  have  faith  in  him  they  would   be   safeguarded  not 
only  against  plague  but  against  fires  and  earthquakes.  The 
people  believing  in  him  wrote  his  name  on  their  doors  as 
a  warning  to  the  plague  and  other  evil  things  to  keep 
away,      Alexander   in  his    youth    had    been    the   pupil 
of    an    itinerant    doctor    who    belonged   to    the   school 
of   Apollonius    of   Tyan3.       From    him   he    learned  to 
concoct  love  philtres,  to  practise  magic,  and  to  make  the 
sick  Imagine  themselves  well.     He  was  evidently  a  fore- 
runner of  Mrs.   Eddy;   but  the   foundress   of  Christian 
Science  has  not  yet  reached  his  sublimity  of  impudence, 
for,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  she  has  not  hitherto  under- 
taken to  protect  her  devotees  against  earthquakes.    After 
his  teacher's  death  Alexander  joined  another  adventurer, 
with  whom  he  went  to   Macedonia.    There  they  cleverly 
took  advantage  of  the  belief  then  prevalent  that  Apollo 
and  his  son  Aesculapius  had  come  to  Pontus,  settled  In 
Abonoteichos,  and  there  founded  a  new  oracle.    A  temple 
was  built  in  which  Alexander  figured,  attired  in  a  white 
cloak  and  a  purple  tunic,  as  the  bearer  of  a  message  from 
the  gods.    The  people,  though  they  knew  that  he  was  of 
low  origin  and  anything  but  virtuous  life,  believed  him  to 
be  Aesculapius.    From  every  part  of  the  world  credulous 
folk  hurried  to  witness  his  miracles ;  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  dumb,  eager  to  be 
healed  by  the  god.    Alexander  had  the  wit  (which  is  the 
secret  of  the  modern  quack)  to  give  new  names  to  well- 
known  remedies.    He  drove  a  roaring  trade,  his  income 
being  estimated  at  £3,000  a  year,  a  big  sum  in  those  days. 
Many  of  the  leading  personages  of  the  day  went  to  visit 
him,  and  the  Emperor  himself  paid  him  honour.    Lucian 
tells  how  Alexander,  who  had    granted    Htyi  a  special, 
audience,  held  out  his  hand,  as  his  custom  was,  for  the 
visitor  to  kiss.    Lucian,  however,  bit  it  so  hard  as  to  dis- 
able   it    for    some     time.      The    prophet    affected    to 
treat    the   affair  as   a  practical  joke,   but  when   Lucian 
was    leaving    the    country   Alexander   used   his    influ- 
ence   to    induce    the    captain    and    crew    of    the    ship 
m    which    he    sailed   to    throw    the    unbeliever   over- 
board.     This    fate    Lucian    escaped,    owing     to    some 
compunctious    visitings    which    unnerved    the    Asiatic 
captain.   Alexander  died  of  natural  causes  at  an  advanced 
age,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours,  and  after  his  death 
coma  were  struck  in  his  honour,  a  few  of  which  are  still 
extant.     This  is  the  apotheosis  of  quackery.     The  only 
moral  reflection    that  meets   the  case   is   the  immortal 
exclamation    of    Autolycus:    "Ha!    Ha!    What   a   fool 
Honesty  is!  ana  Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  is  a  very  simple 
gentleman  ! "     As  long  as  this  remains  true— and  that  will 
be  as  long  as  the  human  race  lasts— it  is  to  be  feared  that 
neither  Royal  OommiseionsnorlawswiUeradicatequackery, 
for  its  roots  lie  too  deep  and  firm  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  to  be  eradicated  by  such  measures. 

Medical  historians  tell  us  nothing  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, and  yet  it  is  from  the  life  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner that  one  can  gather  what  the  practice  of  medicine 
really  was.  For  this  purpose  old  ledgers,  account  books, 
and  notebooks  are  invaluable.  In  a  recent  issue  of  La 
J-rance  Mtdicah  an  account  is  given  of  an  old  Strassburg 
doctor  of  the  eighteenth  century  founded  on  reminiscences 
left  by  him  for  the  information  of  his  family.  Jean 
■lapques  Dolde  was  born  in  1717  on  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
although  his  family  came  originally  from  Alsace.  His 
•wner  combined  in  himself  the  avocations  of  surgeon, 


physician,  apothecary,  and  bach  man.  In  his  shop  young 
Dold6  learnt  surgery  and  got  some  knowledge  of  herbs, 
and  in  1736  set  up  as  a  surgeon  on  his  own  account  at 
Thorn.  A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  Dantzig  whence 
he  went  to  Stockholm  ;  there  he  remained  three  years  in 
the  employment  of  a  surgeon,  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Nordenheim,  Physician  to  the  Queen, 
In  1740  he  went  to  Riga  and  after  a  time  to> 
Konigsberg  where  he  practised  as  a  surgeon  and  followed 
the  courses  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Lniveraity. 
One  of  the  professors  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  sheltered 
him  under  his  own  roof ;  by  means  of  his  protection  Dolde 
hoped  to  get  himself  admitted  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His 
benefactor,  however,  died,  and  not  having  money  to  con- 
tinue his  studies,  he  went  back  to  Riga,  and  afterwards  to  St, 
Petersburg,  where,  thanks  to  the  patronage  of  the  Germac 
Embassy,  Kau-Boerhaave,  Physician  to  the  Empress, 
and  the  surgeon  Salzer,  he  wa3  able  not  only  to-  live 
but  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  was  by  nature  a  wanderer . 
and  Simmerling,  a  fellow  student  with  whom  he  haci 
become  Intimate,  taking  it  into  his  head  one  day  to  go  to 
>trassburg  to  learn  midwifery,  induced  Dolde  tc- 
accompany  him  thither.  This  was  in  1747.  After  & 
number  of  adventures  they  reached  their  destination.  At 
Strassburg  Dolde  studied  anatomy  and  operative  surgery 
as  well  as  midwifery.  In  1748  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
worked  for  a  few  months  under  the  physicians  of  the 
H6tel-Dieu  and  the  Charite,  following  at  the  same  time  the 
courses  of  Astruc  and  Winslow.  He  returned  to  Strassburg 
on  foot,  and  studied  all  the  winter.  A  Swiss  friend  theo 
took  him  to  Basel,  where  he  finished  his  studies,  and 
from  that  university  in  November,  1750,  he  obtained 
the  coveted  doctor's  degree  with  a  thesis  on  Colostrum. 
He  returned  to  Strassburg  and,  while  waiting  for 
patients,  continued  to  attend  lectures.  The  Strass- 
burg doctors,  however,  becoming  jealous,  cited  him 
before  the  civil  power  for  practising  medicine  without 
having  acquired  the  right  of  citizenship.  He  had  there- 
fore to  matriculate  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  and  inl75& 
was  admitted  to  citizenship.  At  Strassburg  he  remained; 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  striven  so  doggedly 
to  acquire  knowledge,  his  life  was  one  of  struggle  to  the- 
end.  As  women  would  not  trust  themselves  in  the  hand? 
of  a  single  man,  he  married  a  poor  girl,  and  it  need  bardly 
be  said  begat  a  large  family.  We  see  him  moving  from 
one  house  to  another  in  the  eager  search  for  patients. 
His  practice,  such  as  it  was,  was  acquired  with  much 
difficulty,  and  was  always  insufficient  tor  the  needs  of  his 
family.     He  says  himself: 

One  must  have  been  a  practitioner  of  Strassburg  to  know- 
how  sad  and  wretched  is  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession 
In  that  town.  At  the  New  Year  I  used  to  ask  myself  with  terror 
how  the  year  would  end,  as  I  had  no  secure  position,  confi- 
dence In  Gcd  being  my  sole  possession.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  tell  the  cares  which  sometimes  vexed  my  wife  and 
myself  when  we  went  to  bed  at  night.  Soiiioe  it  to  say  that 
the  Strassbnrg  practitioner  who  has  only  his  practice  to  live- 
on  has  many  hardships  to  endure,  all  the  more  that  there  is  no 
harmony  at  Strassburg  among  the  dootors,  and  that  more  than, 
one  of  them  would  willingly  part  with  one  eye  to  make  his 
brethren  blind. 

Doldi5  made  no  name,  and  added  nothing  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  simply  an  honest  man. 
believing  in  God  and  struggling  against  the  evils  of  life 
more  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  patience  than  by  brilliancy 
of  endowment.  Yet  his  life,  though  in  a  worldly  sense  un- 
successful, was  not  a  failure.  In  twenty  years  he  brought 
up  ten  children,  of  whom  eight  survived  him.  To  the  very 
end  of  his  days  he  had  to  visit  his  patients  in  the  old 
streets,  climbing  to  the  higher  stories  where  dwelt  tue- 
poor  whom  he  relieved.  He  died  in  his  75rd  year,  on 
December  2nd,  1789. 

We  learn  from  the  Montreal  Medical  Journal  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  seven  medical  periodicals  published  ir±. 
English  and  three  in  French  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where  the  whole  medical  population  does  not  exceed 
7,000.  Hence  the  influence  of  each  i3  limited  and  local, 
and  authors  who  wish  to  bring  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
before  the  profession  are  obliged  to  seek  for  the  means  of 
doing  bo  In  the  journals  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  United! 
States,  The  Canadian  Medical  Association  has  recently 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  whicli  embraces  all  the- 
local  and  provincial  medical  societies.  It  is  about  to 
become  a  national  body,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  enter  upon 
a  wide  field  of    usefulness    in    all    matters    pertaining 
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to  the  profession  and  the  public  health.  It  ia  felt  that  the 
transactions  of  such  a  body  should  be  recorded,  but  at 
present  there  is  no  organ  In  existence  which  could  ade- 
quately fulfil  this  function.  Hence  the  Association  has 
determined  to  create  one  for  itself,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  feasibility 
of  the  project.  This  Committee  is  composed  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Young  and  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  (Toronto'),  Dr.  Murray 
Maclaren  (.St.  John),  Dr.  0.  M.  Jones  (Vancouver),  Dr. 
John  McCrae  and  Dr.  Andrew  Macphall  (Montreal),  all  of 
whom  have  had  experience  in  the  publication  of  medical 
journals ;  indeed,  four  of  them  are  actually  so  engaged. 
Whether  the  scheme  decided  upon  will  be  a  fusion  of  all 
the  existing  journals,  or  whether  two  or  three  of  them  will 
combine,  or  whether  the  Association  will  found  a  new 
i'ournal  for  its  own  purposes  are  questions  that  will  doubt- 
leas  receive  the  fullest  consideration. 


THE    MIDLIVES    ACT. 


Thb  Payment  of  Medical  Men  Summoned  to  Assist 
Midwives. 
At  an  Inquest  on  the  hody  of  a  newly-born  child,  held  by 
Mr.  Troutbeek  at  the  Wandsworth  Town  Hall  last  week,  It 
appearod  that  the  midwife  who  was  in  attendance,  finding 
that  the  child  began  to  turn  blue  about  three  hours  after  birth, 
gave  the  father  a  note  to  take  to  a  doctor  ;  the  note  was  written 
on  the  form  prescribed  under  the  Midwives  Act,  and  contained 
the  statement,  "  Requires  medical  assistance  on  account  of 
oyanosed  baby."  Two  medical  practitioners  were  applied  to, 
but  did  not  respond,  and  after  one  ol  these  gentlemen,  who 
was  present  at  the  inquest,  had  made  a  statement,  and  had 
replied  to  certain  qusstions,  the  coroner  summed  up  as 
/ollows  :  The  case,  he  said,  revealed  a  very  undesirable  condi- 
tion of  things.  A9  they  all  knew,  the  Midwives  Act  was  passed 
in  order  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  women  were 
attended  in  their  confinements,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  all  these  Acts  in  their  actual  working  were  found  to 
43a  accompanied  by  difficulties  that  had  not  been  foreseen. 
■".Tnder  the  Midwives  Act  the  midwife  had  no  power  to  call  in  a 
doctor  or  pay  the  fee,  nor  was  there  any  public  fund 
out  of  which  a  fee  could  be  paid,  unless  it  was  a  Poor- 
law  case.  Practically  it  amounted  to  this,  that  a  doctor 
might  be  called  up  and  never  be  paid  at  all  for  his  services. 
That  was  wrong.  He  knew  there  was  a  feeling  that  doctors 
were  supposed  to  attend  a  case  at  any  time,  but  they  had  to 
earn  their  living  They  were  not  public  servants,  and  they 
were  entitled  to  their  fee.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  would  meet  any  effort  made  to  end  the  difficulty.  It  was 
a  serious  difficulty,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  considered,  for  he 
was  afraid  it  was  a  difficulty  that  might  frequently  occur.  The 
result  might  be  that  In  many  cases  lives  might  be  lost  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  saved. 


INDIAN   SANITARY   REPORTS. 

The  Punjab. 
The  report  of  the  sanitary  administration  for  1905  includes 
a  thorough  review  by  the  provincial  government  of  the 
excellent  report  submitted  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  C.  J.  Bamber,  D.P.H.,  and  the  sani- 
fc  try  engineer,  Mr.  C.  E.  V.  Goument,  to  which  are  appended 
the  usual  statistical  tables.  The  early  months  of  the  year 
were  cold  and  wet,  the  hot  season  unduly  prolonged,  and 
the  monsoon  rains  scanty.  The  prices  of  food  grains  were 
higher  than  usual.  The  birth-rate  was  44.4,  an  advance 
on  that  of  1904,  and  the  death-rate  exceeded  it,  being  47.5, 
'lie  highest  provincial  rate  of  the  year.  Infantile  mor- 
tality was  234  per  1,000  births.  More  diligent  verification 
and  prosecution  are  rendering  registration  more  accurate. 
Malarial  fevers,  cholera,  and  small-pox  were  less  intense 
than  usual,  and  the  mortality  of  the  year  would  have  been 
very  moderate  but  for  plague,  which  caused  334,897 
deaths,  or  16.65  per  1,000  of  population.  The  aggregate 
was  rather  lower  than  that  of  1904,  and  the  Government 
considers  that  the  events  of  the  year  furnish  some  faint 
grounds  for  hoping  that  a  natural  subsidence  of  the 
disease  is  within  sight.  Females  died  of  plague  in  larger 
numbers  than  men.  and  infants  and  old  people  were  rela- 
tively exempt.  Large  towns  have  been  comparatively 
immune.  Explanations  are  suggested  for  these  circum- 
stances on  the  rat  theory.  Evacuation,  disinfection,  and 
rat  destruction  are  the  measures  chiefly  resorted  to  for 
prevention,  and  the  people  are  said  to  accept  their  value  ; 
83,593  persons  were   inoculated  without   mishap,  but  the 


effects  of  the  proceedings  were  not  ascertained.  Over 
18,000  deaths  were  caused  by  the  earthquake  in  Kangra. 
The  record  of  sanitary  work  is  good.  The  Sanitary  Board 
met  four  times,  and  important  schemes  of  water  supply 
and  drainage  were  considered  and  approved,  grants-in-aid 
being  with  the  sanction  of  Government  made  in  many 
instances.  A  scheme  of  rewards  for  village  sanitation  has 
not  been  as  successful  as  was  expected.  Useful  public 
works  tending  to  improve  public  health  were  constructed 
by  private  individuals,  costing  Es. 113,877.  On  the  whole, 
the  report  indicates  substantial  progress. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 


An  "  At  Home,''  to  which  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  welcomed,  is  to  be  held  at  the  Mental 
Nurses'  Co-operation  Rooms,  115,  Edgware  Road,  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  27th,  from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  in  order  to 
make  the  objects  of  the  Co-operation  better  known. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Soeieiyof 
Manchester  on  October  9th  Dr.  J.  J.  Cox  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year.  The  other  principal  officers 
appointed  were  :  Drs.  W.  Milligan  and  R.  T.  Williamson, 
Vice-Presidents ;  Dr.  A.  Sellers,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Roberts,  Secretary.  Auditors  and  a  committee  of  eight 
were  also  elected. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  will  hold 
its  first  evening  meeting  for  the  session  at  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C.,  on  Tuesday  next,  at  8  p.m.  There 
will  be  a  discussion  on  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Code.c, 
and  recent  additions  to  the  museums  and  library  will  be 
on  view.  Medical  friends  of  members  and  student- 
associates  will  be  welcomed. 

A  Eugenic  and  Moral  Education  Society  is  to  be  formed 
at  a  meeting  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Friday  next, 
at  3  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton.  The 
objects  of  the  society  will  be  to  impress  upon  parents  and 
teachers  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  children  in  a  pure 
and  simple  knowledge  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws 
which  govern  life,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  publie 
opinion  on  eugenic  and  moral  questions. 

Since  the  reconstitution  of  the  University  of  London 
the  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  Convocation  has  declined 
so  mueh  that  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  year  or 
two  a  sufficient  number  of  members  have  not  attended 
to  permit  business  to  be  conducted.  This  happened  on 
October  8th,  and  the  chairman  bad  to  adjourn.  The 
adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  19th, 
at  5.30  p.m. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  presided  over  the  dinner  of  the 
Edinburgh  Xniversity  Club  of  London  last  Monday,  which 
was  largely  attended.  Professor  Cunningham,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  "Alma  Mater,"  observed  that  the  encourage- 
ment of  original  research  was  perhaps  easier  in  tew 
colleges  and  universities  than  in  the  old  with  tteir 
traditional  methods ;  but  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
output  from  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  many  young 
workers  who  had  been  enlisted,  was  very  considerable. 
Dr.  G.  Ogilvie  proposed  the  health  of  "  The  Chairman  " 
in  a  humorous  speech  full  of  reminiscences  of  the 
University  some  thirty  odd  years  ago. 

Crocodiles  and  Sleeping  Sickness. — Professor  Koch, 
who  has  apparently  now  completed  his  local  study  of 
sleeping  sickness,  has  been  interviewed  on  his  way  home 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Lokalanzeii/er.  He  related  that 
he  had  spent  his  eighteen  months  in  East  Africa  on  one  of 
the  Sesse  islands,  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  with  a  sergeant 
of  the  German  Army  Medical  Staff  as  his  sole  white  com- 
panion. Throughout  their  stay  there  they  had  seen  only 
three  Europeans,  two  of  them  being  medical  men  from 
Vienna,  and  a  third  an  official  of  the  German  Government. 
Professor  Koch  had  much  to  say  about  the  special  object 
of  his  journey,  but  the  only  novel  point  in  his  remarks 
concern  the  habits  of  the  (r'iossiaa  paltialis.  He  appears  to 
have  found  reason  to  believe  that  its  natural  victim  is  the 
crocodile,  and  that  something  towards  abolishing  sleeping 
sickness  might  be  done  by  destroying  crocodiles  or 
removing  the  bushes  and  undergrowths  where  they  lurk 
on  land.  Th«  Giossina  gets  between  the  plates  covering 
the  crocodile's  skin,  sucking  the  blood  where  the  epidermis 
is  comparatively  thin. 
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ANAEMIA   AND   ADDISON'S   ANAEMIA. 

Although  true  pernicious  anaemia,  Addison's  anaemia, 
is  a  rare  disease,  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  report 
of  the  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  Section  of 
Pathology  at  the  Annual  Meeting  this  year,  published 
in  this  issue  of  the  Joukxal,  is  deserving  of  the  careful 
study  of  every  medical  maD,  and  especially,  perhaps,  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  general  practice.  The  disease 
itself  is  uncommon,  though  perhaps  not  so  uncommon 
as  is  generally  supposed,  yet,  to  adopt  the  simile  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  introduced  the  discussion, 
the  clinical  pathologists  who  set  forth  to  map  out  the 
area  properly  belonging  to  this  disease  have  on  the  way 
done  much  to  elucidate  the  topography  of  other  areas 
in  the  forest  of  anaemias. 

Anaemia  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  everyday 
practice,  and  cases  are  apt  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  iron  mixture  or  pill.  Dr.  Hunter,  attacking 
the  subject  first  purely  from  the  pathological, side, 
has,  by  a  combination  of  pathological  with  clinical 
observation  through  many  patient  and  laborious  years, 
succeeded  in  throwing  into  this  dark  forest  an  amount 
of  light  which  not  only  illuminates  the  etiology  and 
treatment  of  Addison's  anaemia,  but  also  makes  more 
plain  to  us  the  essential  nature  of  many  other  forms  of 
anaemia.  He  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  clinical 
medicine  by  establishing  on  a  firm  basis  the  view  that 
certain  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  anaemia,  including 
Addison's,  are  due  to  infective  processes,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  treated  not  by  the  administration  of  haematinies, 
but  by  the  removal  of  the  septic  or  other  infective  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  primarily  due.  For  Dr.  Hunter 
Addison's  anaemia  is  a  chronic  febrile  infective  disease 
with  characteristic  symptoms  and  course.  Addison's 
original  conception,  therefore,  of  the  condition  as  a 
specific  disorder  distinguishable  from  all  other  forms  of 
anaemia  is  vindicated,  but  we  have  now  gone  forward  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  assert  that  it  is  not  a  disease  "  with- 
"  out  any  recognizable  cause  whatever."  It  has  been 
Dr.  Hunter's  particular  merit  to  show  that  the  septic 
processes  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
due  to  infection  by  staphylococci  or  streptococci,  the 
latter  being  the  more  important,  may  lead  to  pro- 
nounced and  severe  forms  of  anaemia  which  can  only  be 
effectually  treated  when  this  view  is  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  In  addition  to  these  pyogenic  infections,  he 
recognizes  the  occurrence  of  specific  infections  in  the 
alimentary  tract  which  produce  anaemia  of  varying 
degree,  either  when  they  act  alone,  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  when  they  are  aided  by  a  pyogenic 
infection  which,  by  its  powerful  effect  on  the  blood, 
paves  the  way  for  the  specific  process.  Among  these 
specific  infections  the  most  severe  is  Addison's  "  idio- 
"  pathic  anaemia,"  a  definite  specific  disease,  with  a 
characteristic  mode  of  origin,  clinical  features,  lesions, 
and  course.  Its  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  specific 
haemolytic  infection,  seated  in  the  tongue,  stomach, 
and  intestine,  producing  definite  lesions  which  include 
the  gastritis  and  atrophy  of  the  stomach  first  described 


by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Fenwick,  and  the  various  lesions 
found  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intestine  hitherto  regarded 
either  as  accidental  or  as  the  result  of  the  anaemia 
itself.  Dr.  Hunter  states  that  these  lesions  are  always 
to  be  found  if  sought  for,  and  are  of  an  infective 
character,  but  that  they  are  difficult  to  find  on 
account  of  the  extreme  blood'.essness  cf  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  death.  He  attaches 
special  significance  to  the  lesions  presented  by  the 
tongue  during  life,  the  close  observation  of  this 
glossitis  affording  most  valuable  diagnostic  and  pro- 
gnostic information  both  as  to  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  and  as  to  variations  in  its  progress.  These 
lesions  on  the  tongue  are  identical  in  their  original 
character,  and  in  their  later  effects  with  those  present 
in  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach  and  intestine. 
As  they  can  be  observed  and  closely  studied  during 
life,  and  best  of  all  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  they  are  attended  by  irflammation. 
sometimes  of  a  very  severe  character,  they  deserve 
the  closest  attention  of  all  medical  men.  The 
pathological  problem  is  thus  greatly  widened  and 
simplified.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  points  of 
technical  interest — connected  with  the  observation  and 
interpretation  of  the  blood  and  haemolytic  changes,  and 
the  bone-marrow  changes — it  is  now  possible  for  every 
doctor  to  contribute  observations  regarding  the  char- 
acter and  incidence  of  glossitis  in  this  disease,  its 
relation  to  the  haemolysis  (lemon-colour  jaundice, 
urobilinuria,  etc.)  and  its  relation  to  the  other  clinical 
symptoms — gastric  and  intestinal,  febrile,  nervous — 
which  are  far  more  characteristic  of  the  disease  than 
any  individual  blood  change.  Such  observations  on  the 
part  of  doctors,  if  recorded,  as  it  may  be  hoped  they  may 
be,  will  soon  furnish  the  material  which  will  enable 
special  students  of  the  disease  to  test  how  far  the  new 
interpretation  put  upon  this  hitherto  overlooked  and 
neglected  condition  of  glossitis  is  justified. 

The  disease  was  regarded  by  its  first  English 
observers  as  "  a  very  peculiar  disease,"  a  "  very 
"  remarkable  disease,"  and  a  "  most  mysterious  form  of 
"  disease,"  and  Dr.  Hunter  confirms  their  clinical 
intuition,  asserting  that  a  fuller  study  of  its  pathology 
and  clinical  features,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
modern  methods  afford,  renders  it  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  forms  of  severe  anaemia  as 
sharply  as  typhoid  fever  is  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  continued  fever  or  enteric  disturbance.  We 
have  therefore  moved  very  far  from  the  position  taken 
up  by  Biermer  in  1871,  and  since  maintained  by  German 
writers,  that  all  causes  of  anaemia  are,  if  severe  enough, 
possible  causes  of  this  disease,  which  they  maintained 
was  not  a  disease  at  all,  but  a  mere  group  of  symptoms 
having  many  causes.  The  German  observers,  from 
Biermer,  who  invented  the  title  "progressive  per- 
"  nicious  anaemia,"  to  Ehrlich  and  Schaumann,  have 
fastened  attention  upon  the  blood  changes,  and  they 
have  endeavoured  to  force  the  clinical  facts  into 
a  mould  constructed  from  the  blood  observations. 
Dr.  Hunter  has  once  more  successfully  defended  the 
doctrine — not  infrequently,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
assert,  vindicated  by  British  medicine  in  the  past — that 
in  forming  a  true  conception  of  the  pathology  of  a 
diseased  condition  we  must  bring  into  the  picture  all 
the  facts,  etiological,  clinical,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutical. When  this  is  done,  the  idiopathic  anaemia 
of  Addison  stands  out  as  a  distinct  thing,  and 
the  note  written  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gairdner 
four  years  ago,  with  all  the  facts  before  him  from 
Addison's  first  paper,  which  he  abstracted  for  the 
Kdinliurgh    Monthly    Journal     of    Medical    Science   in 
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Ti&W,  onward,  will  lie  read  with  peculiar  interest. 
His  commentary  will  be  found  illuminating,  for 
it  points  to  a  habit  of  thought  which  is  a  common 
cause  of  confusion,  and  one  which  has  characterized 
the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  this  disease  to 
an  exceptional  degree  since  the  adoption  of  Biermer's 
term  "  progressive  pernicious  anaemia,"  as  synonymous 
with  Addison's  "  idiopathic  anaemia." 

The  speakers  who  followed  Dr.  Hunter  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject,  and  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  conclusions  of  Professors  Muir  and  Lorrain 
Smith  based  on  their  study  of  the  bone-marrow  and 
blood  changes  respectively,  leading  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  real  pernicious  anaemia,  that  is  to  say 
Addison's  anaemia,  is  an  independent  disorder  to  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  forms  of  anaemia.  In 
connexion  with  Dr.  Hunter's  view,  the  importance  of 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Boycott  and  Professor  Ferguson 
regarding  the  anaemia  associated  with  ankylostomiasis 
will  not  escape  attention  :  that  anaemia  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  pernicious  although,  as  Dr.  Boycott  shows, 
there  are  abundant  points  of  distinction  to  be  found  in 
the  results  of  the  blood  examination  alone.  Professor 
Ferguson  recorded  the  new  observation,  the  presence 
at  the  sites  of  attachment  of  the  worms  in  the  intestine 
of  numerous  septic  foci,  and  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  intestinal  sepsis  'which  confers  upon  the 
anaemia  special  characters  closely  simulating  the  idio- 
pathic anaemia  of  Addison.  These  observations  strongly 
corroborate  Dr.  Hunter's  view  of  the  importance  of 
sepsis  in  the  production  of  those  severe  anaemias 
which  resemble  but  are  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
Addisonian  anaemia. 

To  the  sufferer  himself  the  matter  of  chief  importance 
istbeprognosisof  hisdisease.  Tohimtheverynamewhich 
■has  become  current  "  progressive  pernicious  anaemia '' 
is  a  cruelty,  and  fortunately  the  substitution  of  the 
term  "Addison's  anaemia"  is  not  a  mere  piece  of 
■euphemy,  but  connotes  an  actual  change  in  the  way  in 
which  the  disease  is  regarded  and  treated.  Dr.  Hunter 
in  his  opening  remarks  showed  how  the  principles  of 
treatment  flowed  naturally  from  the  view  of  its  etiology 
and  pathology  which  he  advocated,  and  illustrated  the 
success  which  attends  the  application  of  treatment 
founded  on  these  principles  in  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease,  before  the  patient's  powers  of  blood  formation 
iiave  been  exhausted  by  previous  attacks,  by  the  cases 
he  describes,  extending  now  over  seven  years.  In  so 
doing  he  rightly  insisted  on  the  importance  and  the 
(possibility  of  early  diagnosis  founded  on  careful  obser- 
vation of  all  the  signs  and  symptoms,  for  the  diagnosis 
must  not  rest  solely  on  a  consideration  of  the  blood 
changes,  but  on  the  total  group  of  clinical  features ; 
they  are  characteristic  while  the  Lblood  changes  taken 
alone  may  easily  mislead. 


THE   MEASUREMENT  OF   MENTAL   FATIGEE. 

The  great  importance  of  an  accurate  method  for  the 
measurement  and  mathematical  expression  of  fatigue 
and  the  several  directions  in  which  such  a  method 
vould  be  of  value  are  so  obvious  that  they  hardly 
require  pointing  out.  A  few,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  normal  subjects  a  reliable  method  would 
facilitate  psychological  research,  for  the  results  of  every 
psycho-physical  experiment  are  qualified  and,  until  it 
■can  be  estimated,  must  be  vitiated  by  fatigue ;  and  on 
the  practical  side  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  fatigue  in- 
curred during  school  tasks  by  different  subjects  at 
different  times  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  peda- 
gogical practice.  In  abnormal  subjects  the  employment 


of  the  same  method  would  undoubtedly  furnish  definite 
differential  criteria  in  many  cases,  for  example,  as  be- 
tween the  early  stages  of  general  paralysis  and  simple 
neurasthenia,  and,  in  particular,  between  the  traumatic 
neuroses  and  simulated  illnesses,  and  would  further  be 
of  use  as  a  guide  to  treatment  and  prognosis. 

Unfortunately,  so  numerous  and  involved  are  the 
components  of  the  simplest-appearing  mental  process 
that  no  method  so  far  devised  can  lay  claim  to  give 
exact  results.  The  aesthesiometrical  method,  intro- 
duced by  Griesbach  and  employed  since  by  many 
others,  has  been  proved  to  show  no  invariable  relation 
between  the  extent  of  sensibility  and  the  degree  of 
fatigue,  and  Mosso's  ergograph — which,  since  its  inventor 
demonstrated  that  the  curves  of  muscular  work  were 
largely  influenced  by  mental  fatigue,  has  been  used  as 
a  measurer  of  the  latter — has  been  found  to  give  results 
so  complicated  by  other  powerful  influences  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  definite  conclusion 
for  this  purpose.  In  ergographic  experiments  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  dissever  and  estimate  the 
relative  values  of  the  central  nervous  and  the  muscular 
and  peripheral  factors,  and  it  is  even  maintained  by 
Mile.  Ioteyko  in  a  noteworthy  contribution1  that  the 
whole  of  the  fatigue  shown  in  ergographic  curves  is 
peripheral  in  origin.  To  avoid  these  difficulties 
Kraepelin  introduced  his  method  of  measuring  mental 
fatigue  by  the  continuous  addition  of  columns  of  units, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  time  required  for  the 
recognition,  comprehension,  and  association  of  ideas, 
and  making  the  muscular  effort  involved  in  writing  a 
negligible  quantity.  Even  this  apparently  simple  pro- 
cess, however,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  as 
will  appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  studies  of  Kraepelin 
and  his  pupils,  published  in  German  under  the  title  of 
"The  Work  Curve"  in  a  collected  form  in  Wundt's 
Festschrifl-philotophische  Studien,7  or  of  the  exposition 
of  this  work  in  French  by  Dr.  N.  Vaschide  in  the  Revue 
de  Psychiatric.3 

Adopting  Kraepelin's  method,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Specht 
of  Tubingen  University  made  careful  experimental 
studies  in  healthy  subjects  and  cases  of  traumatic 
neuroses,  and  published  the  result  of  his  investigations 
in  190V  and  a  full  and  excellent  translation,  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Johnstone,  of  Dr.  Specht's  extremely 
valuable  paper  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Menial 
Science  for  July,  1906,  and  July,  1907.  As  we  have  said, 
the  method  consists  essentially  in  the  continuous 
addition  of  numbers  of  one  place  for  definite  periods. 
By  comparing  the  number  of  figures  added  each  minute 
these  amounts  can  be  graphically  represented  in  a 
chart— the  amount  of  work  done  being  recorded  on  the 
ordinate  and  the  time  periods  on  the  abscissa — giving  a 
work- curve  whose  fluctuations  follow  definite  laws. 
Necessarily,  as  the  work  continues,  the  favourable 
results  of  practice  and  the  unfavourable  results  of 
fatigue  both  increase  and  tend  to  affect  the  course  of 
the  curve  in  opposite  directions,  and,  obviously,  unless 
the  effect  of  practice  be  known,  the  amount  of  fatigue 
cannot  be  calculated.  Now,  as  the  effects  of  practice 
are  much  more  lasting  than  those  of  fatigue,  the  intro- 
duction of  pauses  in  the  course  of  the  work  should 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  output  of  work  imme- 
diately following  the  pause.  And„this  is  found  to  be 
the    case.      In    work    periods  of    live    minutes    each, 

1  J.  Ioteyko,  Les  Lois  de  l'Ergographie,  etude!  Physiologique  et 
Mathcniatiquc,  Ann.  d'Eleclrobiol  et  de  Radiol.,  Nos.:3  to  5.  190s. 

•Kraepelin,  Die  Arbeitseurve,  •Wundt's  Feslschrift-philosophische 
Studien,  Bd.  xix. 

3  N.  Vaschide,  La  courbe  du  .travail  intelleetuel  d'apies  Kraepelin, 
Hev.  de  Ptychiat.,  May,  1906. 

*  W.  Specht,  Uebet  klinische  Ermudungsmes^ungen,  Archiv.  /.  d. 
Gesamte  Pij/chologie,  Bd.  iii,  Hft.  3,  1904. 
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separated  by  a  five-minute  pause,  not  only  is  the  output 
in  the  first  minute  after  the  pause  greater  by  amounts 
varying  between  3.5  per  cent,  and  25.4  than  that  of  the 
last  minute  before  the  pause,  but  it  is  almost  invariably 
greater  than  that  of  the  first  minute  of  the  first  period. 
Assuming,  then,  that  during  the  pause  complete  recovery 
from  fatigue  occurs,  the  gain  of  the  first  minute  of  the 
second  period  over  the  first  minute  of  the  first  period 
might  be  taken  as  expressing  the  gain  due  to  practice. 
This,  however,  would  be  incorrect.  An  analysis  of 
all  curves  of  healthy  subjects  shows  a  marked  drop 
in  the  first  period  from  the  first  minute  to  the  second, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  fall  is  due  not  to 
the  fatigue  incurred  by  the  work  but  to  the  failure  of 
the  powerful  voluntary  initial  impulse  (Antrieb)  with 
which  the  subject  starts  off,  and  which  rarely  lasts  more 
than  one  minute.  This  impulse  must  therefore  be  dis- 
counted, and  for  this  reason  the  personal  coefficient  of 
practice  of  the  subject  is  found  by  stating  the  increase 
of  the  first  minute  of  the  second  period  over  the  second 
minute  of  the  first  period  as  a  percentage  of  the  latter. 
This  coefficient  of  practice  is,  of  course,  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  for,  as  we  have  said,  this 
calculation  assumes  that  recovery  from  fatigue  is  com- 
pleted in  the  pause,  and  also  that  the  first  minute  of 
the  second  period  is  free  from  impulse.  For  clinical 
purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  correct,  for,  as  Dr. 
Specht  points  out,  the  object  is  less  to  make  an  accurate 
arithmetical  determination  of  the  personal  liability  to 
fatigue  in  each  case  than  to  obtain  a  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  to  measure  the  work  done  by 
patients. 

Using  this  "coefficient  of  practice"  as  a  workable 
basis,  the  fatigue  is  estimated  as  follows :  In  each  case 
two  series  of  observations  are  made  ;  the  first  series  of 
periods  of  ten  minutes  interrupted  by  five-minute 
pauses  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  minutes,  and  the 
second  series  of  ten  minutes  each  without  a  pause.  On 
the  days  without  pauses  the  total  work  done  in  the 
second  five  minutes  will  show  a  decrease  on  that  of  the 
the  first  five  minutes.  The  coefficient  of  practice  being 
known  from  the  days  with  pauses,  a  simple  sum  in  pro- 
portion will  show  what  total  amount  of  work  at  the  end 
of  the  second  fivejninutes  of  the  days  without  pauses 
might  have  been  expected  had  it  been  exclusively 
influenced  by  practice,  and  the  difference  between  this 
sum  and  the  actual  total  accomplished  will  show  to 
what  extent  the  total  output  has  been  reduced  by 
fatigue  ;  the  difference,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
work  which  might  have  been  expected,  being  termed 
the  "  coefficient  of  fatigue." 

Needless  to  say,  the  process  is  a  good  deal  more  com- 
plicated than  appears  from  this  brief  description,  the 
influence  of  voluntary  impulse  which  appears  as  a  rule 
at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end  of  the  work  and 
of  " momentum7' — a  kind  of  vis  intriiae — being  difficult 
of  estimation.  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the 
criticisms  of  Z.  Treves,5  it  appears  fairly  evident  that  this 
method  is  one  which  will  afford  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  when  used  for  comparative  purposes,  even 
if  absolute  value  cannot  be  attached  to  the  numerical 
results. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work,  the  translation 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  0/  Mental  Science  for 
July  of  this  year,  Dr.  Specht  gave  the  results  obtained 
from  the  subjects  of  traumatic  neuroses.  Briefly,  these 
showed  that  the  patients'  liability  to  fatigue  was  extra- 
ordinarily increased,  that  they  had  very  little  power  of 
recovery,  and  that  their  capacity  for  work  was  very  much 

'/..  Treves, Contribute  critlco  sperimentale  silo  studio  del  fcnomcni 
socRetivi  di  fatica  nel  lavoro  volontario,   Rev.  di  l'at«l.  .Y.vr.  • 
M»y,  1905. 


reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  their  capacity  for  practice 
did  not  seemed  to  be  much  impaired,  but  the  traces 
of  practice  disappeared  with  striking  rapidity,  their 
power  of  retaining  practice  being  exceedingly  small. 

A  further  point  of  great  importance  requires  mention. 
The  traumatic  neuroses  are  pre-eminently  the  sources, 
of  vexatious  litigation,  and  where  so  much  is  frequently 
malingered,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  far 
the  results  of  this  method  may  be  affected  by  intentional 
simulation.  To  decide  this  question,  Dr.  Specht  carried 
out  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  wilful  simulation  of: 
abnormal  fatigue.  These  experiments  proved  conclu- 
sively that  it  was  impossible,  even  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  course  of  the 
work,  to  simulate  abnormal  fatigue  without  betray  iDg: 
the  intention  by  gross  disproportion  between  the  com- 
parative values.  Thus,  not  only  is  it  possible  to 
exclude  simulation  from  the  results,  but  the  method  in 
itself  is  a  valuable  means  of  unmasking  a  malingerer. 

This  method  of  Kraepelin's  has  been  subjected  to- 
stringent  criticism,  notably  by  Z.  Treves,5  who  has 
asserted,  first,  that  Kraepelin's  fatigue  curve,  a  straight 
line  descending  rapidly  to  the  abscissa,  is  at  variance 
with  all  analogous  curves  recognized  by  physiology - 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
effects  of  practice  from  those  of  fatigue,  these  factors:, 
being  virtual  ly  but  the  two  inseparable  anabolic  and 
katabolic  phases  of  the  same  underlying  phenomenon. 

This  latter  objection,  if  it  were  true,  would  manifestly 
invalidate  the  whole  deductions  as  to  the  amounts  of 
fatigue  shown  by  analysing  these  curves ;  but,  in  the; 
face  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  demonstrably  different 
durations  of  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  practice,  ifc 
cannot  be  upheld,  and  by  this  method  a  most  fruitful 
line  of  experimental  study  is  opened  up,  not  only  as- 
to  the  measurement  of  fatigue,  but — and  perhaps  even 
more  certainly— as  a  means  of  calculating  variations  in 
the  power  of  voluntary  attention.  For  this  reason 
Dr.  Johnstone's  admirable  translation  of  thi3  paper 
will  be  of  distinct  service  to  workers  in  this  country 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  tho 
original. 


THE    PKOPOSED    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE     AT 
SOUTH   KENSINGTON. 

The  election  which  is  about  to  take  place  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Medical  Faculty  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  iB  exciting  much  interest,  and  wiD 
be  productive  of  a  keen  contest.  The  candidates,  to  take 
them  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  lists,  are 
Dr.  E.  H.  Starling,  Jodrell  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
University  College;  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  Physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Wallis,  Sur-- 
geon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  The  interest  excited 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  letters 
published  elsewhere,  a  matter  of  principle,  which  wiD 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  future  of  medica5 
education  in  London,  is  involved.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  scheme  of  concentration  of  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate studies,  in  which  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
metropolis  wen'  to  take  part,  was  originally  proposed 
soon  after  the  reconstitution  cf  tho  University  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  scheme  was  approved 
by  the  Medical  Faculty ;  but  later  on  several  schools 
definitely  announced  that  they  intended  to  continue 
to  teach  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects 
independently,  and  would  therefore  take  no  part- 
in    the    proposed    concentration       It    is    clear    that 
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every  school  has  a  right  to  determine  its  own  policy 
in  this  matter,  and  it  is  essential  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  present  position  to  realize  that  the  question 
of  the  concentration  of  the  preliminary  medical  studies 
in  the  whole  of  London  is  dead ;  this  being  so,  the 
further  discussion  of  such  a  scheme  is  waste  of  time. 

The  real  point  before  the  Faculty  at  the  present 
moment  is  whether  the  University  should  with  the  fund 
at  its  disposal  build  an  institute  for  the  teaching  of  the 
preliminary  and  intermediate  subjects  at  South  Ken- 
sington, at  which  accommodation  would  be  provided 
for  students  from  those  schools  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  policy  of  the  University,  desire 
to  give  up,  or  have  already  given  up,  the  indepen- 
dent teaching  of  these  subjects.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
first,  that  the  sum  of  money  which  has  been  collected 
was  collected  for  this  purpose ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  institute.  It  there- 
fore does  not  seem  desirable  that  the  University  should 
make  an  attempt  to  obtain  powers  to  enable  it  to 
use  this  money  for  an  institution  of  a  different  charac- 
ter ;  it  would,  in  fact,  he  something  like  a  breach 
of  faith  not  only  with  the  donors  but  with  the 
schools  indicated.  It  is  argued  that  as  the  amount  so 
far  subscribed  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  finance  the 
more  ambitious  scheme,  therefore  a  smaller  scheme  on 
the  same  lines  should  also  be  abandoned.  The  logic  of 
this  is  not  very  obvious  unless  those  who  use  this 
argument  are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  fund  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  establish  an  institute,  smaller 
indeed,  but  yet  large  enough  to  enable  theruniversity 
to  fulfil  its  undertaking  to  those  schools  which 
accepted  the  proposal  to  give  up  the  teaching 
of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  studies.  That 
the  fund  is  even  at  present  large  enough  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
medical  schools  in  London  which  have  put  up  excellent 
laboratories  for  from  £30,000  to  £40,000;  there  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Dr.  Turney  states  in  his 
letter,  the  £70.000  available  would  be  sufficient  to  build 
and  equip  an  institute  of  moderate  but  adequate  size. 
This  would  be  a  reasonable  way  out  of  the  present 
difficulty.  Provided  that  the  institute  is  not  a  large 
one,  it  would  not  interfere  with  those  schools  which 
desire  to  continue  their  elementary  teaching,  whilst  it 
would  satisfy  the  schools  which  do  not,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  present  controversy  of  which  the  profession  is 
thoroughly  tired. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for 
higher  teaching  and  research,  which  Dr.  Waller  puts 
forward  in  his  letter  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  admirable,  but  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.  The  public  appeal  made  on 
December  13th,  1903,  by  the  Chancellor  and  other 
officers  of  the  university,  was  for  gifts  to  render 
possible  the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  medical 
science  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology ;  we  do  not  understand, 
therefore,  how  Dr.  Waller  comes  to  speak  of  pro- 
vision for  research  as  ■•  the  best  portion  :'  of  the  scheme. 
The  scheme  which  he  has  in  mind  cannot  be  that  con- 
tained in  the  appeal  in  response  to  which  the  money 
already  collected  was  subscribed.  Dr.  Norman  Moore  in 
his  address  say  s  that  a  revision  of  the  medical  curriculum 
must  soon  take  place,  since  it  is  clear  that  at  present  in- 
sufficient time  is  left  for  clinical  work,  and  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  studies  to 
medical  observation  and  to  medical  practice  require 
reconsideration.  This  is  an  opinion  which  we  suppose 
every  one  will  endorse,  but  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the 
endowment  of  professors  connected  with  an  institute 


at  South  Kensington  would  tend  to  maintain  the 
present  proportions  of  the  several  subjects.  Why 
this  effect  would  follow  Dr.  Moore  does  not 
state,  though  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  the 
establishment  of  a  new  institute  would  create  new 
vested  interests ;  but  is  this  so  ?  Would  it  not  rather 
have  the  opposite  effect :  would  it  not  tend  at  once  to 
diminish  the  number  of  independent  schools  teaching 
these  subjects ;  and  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
sooner  rather  than  later,  diminish  the  number  of 
teachers  of  these  subjects?  At  the  same  time  it  may 
be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  teaching  and  the  facilities 
for  teaching  would  be  improved  and  increased,  and  that 
therefore  students  under  these  better  conditions  would 
gain  the  necessary  minimum  of  knowledge  in  a  shorter 
time. 


THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  to  the 
London  Education  Committee  just  issued  that  publie 
opinion  has  not  been  aroused  one  moment  too  soon 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  systematic  teaching 
of  hygiene  in  training  colleges  and  other  institutions 
where  students  are  trained  to  become  teachers. 
Nothing  is  more  notable  in  the  report  than  the 
stress  laid  by  Dr.  Kerr  on  the  importance  of  intro-1 
ducing  hygiene  into  the  school  curriculum.  For  a  long 
time  this  has  been  realized  by  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  County  Council,  which  has  helped 
in  no  small  measure  by  giving  the  preference,  when 
selecting  teachers,  to  those  who  have  passed  in 
hygiene.  It  has  also  established  courses  of  lectures  on 
hygiene  by  doctors,  with  practical  demonstrations  by 
the  instructors  in  physical  exercises,  it  having  been 
decided  to  modify  the  scheme  of  teaching  for 
the  examinations  in  theory  and  practice  of  physical 
exercises.  Here  again  the  London  Educati  on  Committee 
evidently  means  to  force  teachers  gently  but  firmly  to 
attend  these  lectures,  for  we  observe  that  Dr.  Kerr 
says:  "As  there  are  many  opportunities  open  to 
"  teachers  of  obtaining  instruction  in  hygiene,  attend- 
'•  anee  at  the  lectures  has  not  been  made  compulsory, 
"  or  a  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
"  examinations.  A  word  of  warning  should  therefore 
"  be  given.  The  lectures  which  are  to  be  given  are  very 
"  simple,  but  quite  out  of  the  usual  line  of  the  ele- 
"  mentary  physiology  book  or  introduction  to  hygiene, 
■'  and  so  specialized  on  points  concerning  school 
"  hygiene  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  necesEary 
"  teachers  should  have,  that  there  is  very  little  hope 
"  of  any  one  doing  even  a  fair  paper  who  has  not 
"  attended  these  lectures,  the  material  of  which  cannot 
"  be  gathered  from  books  alone.''  The  syllabus  of  these 
lectures  is  that  used  ten  years  ago  for  lectures  to 
teachers  in  Bradford,  which  was  since  been  slightly 
abbreviated,  modified,  and  approved  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
as  suitable  for  medical  men  who  may  be  required  to 
lecture  to  teachers.  In  our  opinion  this  idea  of 
uniformity  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  success.  Whether  a  series  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen lectures  from  a  syllabus  ten  years  old 
"  slightly  modified  "  can  embody  a  wide  enough  aspect 
of  hygiene  is  another  matter.  It  may  serve  better  for 
meeting  the  case  of  existing  teachers  than  certificates 
obtained  from  South  Kensington  or  the  sanitary  Insti- 
tute :  but  when  hygiene  is  made  a  compulsory  branch  of 
study  for  students  in  training  colleges  they  will  have  to 
be  taught  to  look  upon  the  subject  in  a  broad-minded 
way,  understanding  that  a  wide  knowledge  of  hygiene 
means  vastly  more  than  mere  physical  improvement, 
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because  with  this  physical  regeneration  is  closely  bound 
up  moral  improvement,  resulting  in  such  qualities 
as  self-respect,  humanity,  orderliness,  duty  to  one's 
neighbours,  and  so  on.  Every  praise  is  due  to 
the  London  Education  Committee  for  dealing  with  the 
difficult  question  of  existing  teachers  as  regards  hygiene. 
The  conditions  found  among  students  in  the  Training 
Colleges  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  article  on  this  part 
of  Dr.  Ken's  report  published  at  p.  1353.  most  disquiet- 
ing: everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  medical 
inspection  will  have  to  be  carried  out  hand  in  hand  with 
hygiene  in  these  Colleges  as  is  done  so  admirably  in 
Bulgaria.  At  present  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the  elementary  school 
class,  and  emerging  from  the  elementary  schools,  are  as 
sickly  and  unfit  a3  the  children  they  teach.  This  tends 
to  unhealthy- toned  schools,  and  if  a  large  proportion  of 
the  teachers  and  children  are  ailing  the  best  work  can- 
not be  produced.  Under  the  system  in  Bulgaria  of 
daily  medical  inspection  of  the  students,  the  unhealthy 
are  singled  out  for  treatment,  while  less  work  is  ex- 
pected of  those  who  are  temporarily  debilitated.  The 
consequence  is  that  by  the  end  of  the  training  course 
men  and  women  sound  in  mind  and  body  are  turned 
out  to  teach  in  the  schools  and  give  the  classes  they  are 
in  charge  of  a  healthy  tone.  It  is  melancholy  reading 
in  Dr.  Kerr's  report  to  see  that  of  2,052  candidates  for 
junior  scholarships,  712  were  referred  bask  or  absolutely 
rejected  on  medical  grounds,  proving  as  it  does  that 
the  children's  brains  are  being  exploited  at  the  expense 
of  their  health. 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  HOBNAIL  LIVER. 
The  discussion  which  has  been  aroused  as  to  the 
relation  of  hobnail  liver  to  alcohol  was  apparently 
started  by  the  too  dogmatic  statement  of  a  so-called 
pathological  expert,  his  evidence  being  taken  to  imply 
that  a  child  whose  death  was  being  inquired  into  had 
been  permitted  to  take  excessive  quantities  of  alcohol 
by  its  parents.  More  recently,  at  the  inquest  which 
followed  the  terrible  railway  accident  at  Shrewsbury,  a 
medical  witness  was  reported  as  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  sobriety  of  the  engine  driver  from  the  post- 
mortem appearances  of  the  liver.  Such  views  have 
naturally  led  to  the  protests  which  we  have  published 
from  Dr.  II.  B.  Donkin  and  others.  As  a  standard 
authority  on  naked-eye  post-mortem  appearances,  we  may 
quote  Dr.  Johannes  Orth's  Compend  of  Diagnosis  in 
Pathological  Anatomy,  a  translation  of  which  was 
published  in  English  in  1878  Dr.  Orth  wrote:  "The 
"  most  common  cause  of  this  form  of  interstitial 
"  hepatitis,  which  extends  uniformly  over  the  whole 
"  organ,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  intemperate  use 
"  of  alcohol  (gin-drinkers'  liver).  This  is  not  necessary. 
"  Most  drunkards  do  not  have  a  cirrhotic,  but  a  fatty, 
"  liver,  and  many  persons  with  cirrhosis  are  not  in  the 
"  habit  of  dram  drinking."  Dr.  Hebb's  letter,  published 
in  this  issue,  expresses  what  is,  we  believe,  the  general 
experience  of  pathologists  on  this  question,  but  Dr. 
Branthwaite,  and  incidentally  Dr.  Hebb,  raise  another 
point  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Although  alcohol 
may  not  be  the  exclusive  cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  at  least  its  most 
common  cause.  The  directness  of  this  relation  is 
challenged  by  Dr.  Branthwaite,  who  states  that  during 
his  experience,  which  has  brought  him  into  intimate 
contact  with  something  like  8,000  habitual  drunkards, 
he  has  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  or  seen  a  case  of  haematemesis  apart  from  two 
due  to  stomach  lesion,  or  been  called  upon  to  treat 
hepatic  dropsy.  Dr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Bevan  Lewis  have 
told  us  that  in  asylums,  where  all  parties  are  agreed  that 
a  more  or  less  considerable  percentage  of  the  inmates 
have  been  intemperate,  cirrhotic  livers  are  seldom  seen. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  absence 


of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  from  asylum  postmortem  rooms 
by  assuming  that  persons  predisposed  to  mental 
instability  become  insane  long  before  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  has  had  time  to  set  up  interstitial  hepatitis, 
but  such  an  explanation  does  not  fit  the  facts  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Branthwaite.  His  statement,  perhaps, 
does  not  prove  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  does  not  occur 
among  inebriates,  as  it  merely  affirms  the  absence  of 
symptoms  with  which  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  commonly 
associated  :  Dr.  Branthwaite's  connexion  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  passed  through  his  hands  was,  we 
suppose,  more  or  less  transitory,  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  may  he  for  a  long  time  latent.  Mr.  Marshall 
suggests  that  alcohol  may  only  give  rise  to  cirrhosis 
when  it  is  combined  with  syphilis.  Those  forms  of 
hepatitis  which  are  distinctly  related  to  syphilis  are  so 
well  known,  and  have  such  characteristic  naked-eye  and 
microscopical  appearances,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
risk  of  confounding  them  with  the  type  to  which 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  belongs ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  parasyphilitic  condition  which  may 
favour  the  occurrence  of  interstitial  inflammation  in 
the  liver,  as  appears  to  happen  in  the  spinal  cord. 
But  such  speculations  are  very  vague,  and  sadly  need 
evidence  to  support  them.  Marshall's  hypothesis  is 
indeed  only  limiting  to  a  single  disease  the  theories  of 
Scagliosi  and  Kamond,  by  which  cirrhosis  is  attributed 
to  a  combination  of  alcohol  and  bacterial  poisons, 
alcohol  being  supposed  to  render  lesions  induced  in 
the  liver  by  the  poisons  of  specific  infections  persistent. 
Another  theory  advanced  to  explain  the  want  of  direct 
connexion  between  alcohol  and  cirrhosis  is  that  gastric 
or  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  the  necessary  link,  certain 
poisons  being  produced  as  the  result  of  such  inflam- 
mations, which  are  carried  to  the  liver  and  determine 
hepatitis.  A  certain  amount  of  support  to  these 
theories  has  been  obtained  by  experiments  on  animals. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  LARYNGEAL  TUBERCULOSIS 
A.  Jtjrasz,1  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  remarks  that 
primary  disease  of  the  larynx  is  extremely  rare,  but  it 
is  a  complication  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  prophylaxis,  as  far  as  the 
laryngeal  condition  is  concerned,  depends  on  whether 
the  complication  arises  by  direct  infection  from  the 
tuberculous  sputum  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  larynx 
or  through  the  blood  or  lymph  vessels.  In  the  latter 
case  a  result  can  only  be  achieved  by  curing  the 
pulmonary  disease,  and  thus  removing  the  source  of 
infection.  Direct  infection  is  more  common;  the 
larynx  can  be  protected  by  dissolving  the  tenacious 
sputum  by  means  of  alkaline  inhalations  and  expec- 
torants, and  by  disinfecting  the  secretion  in  the 
respiratory  tract,  chiefly  by  antiseptic  gaseous  or 
volatile  inhalations,  as  sodium  phenol-propiolate, 
balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  menthol. 
In  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis he  places  rest  first.  The  patient  is  only  to  be  allowed 
to  whisper,  encouraged  to  suppress  his  cough  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  avoid  all  conditions  which  irritate  the 
larynx.  The  diet  must  be  regulated,  and  hard,  sharp, 
and  solid  food  stuffs  should  not  be  taken.  During  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  thickening,  limited  or 
diffuse,  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  or  without  sorre 
excoriation  of  the  epithelium.  No  energetic  local  treat- 
ment should  be  undertaken  in  this  stage,  but  antiseptic 
inhalations  and  insufflations  of  boric  acid,  iodol,  ortho- 
form,  europhen  and  pyoctanin  do  good  while  astringent 
substances  generally  do  harm.  Much  harm  is  often 
done  by  painting  with  lactic  acid  or  by  applying  caustics. 
When  the  infiltration  is  more  extensive  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  larynx  and  interarytenoid  fold  are  thickened 
and  projecting,  the  best  treatment  is  to  curette  all  the 
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affected  tissue  and  to  apply  a  stroDg  solution  of  laelic 
acid  (from  30  to  80  per  cent.)  to  the  raw  surface.  Xot 
infrequently,  although  the  wound  heals  up  under  a 
scab,  a  recurrence  takes  place  and  the  procedure  has  to 
be  repeated.  The  galvano-eautery  may  also  be  used. 
The  modern  treatment  by  sunlight  is  said  to  yield  good 
results,  and  the  same  is  claimed  for  Bier's  passive 
hyperaemia.  Ulcerative  processes  may  be  dealt  with  by 
means  of  the  various  inhalations  and  insufflations  men- 
tioned above,  or  when  they  prove  obstinate  or  extensive, 
by  removal  with  curette  or  gal vano-  cautery.  The  removal 
of  the  affected  parts  is  sometimes  the  simplest  and  most 
rapid  way  of  easing  the  pain  :  in  other  eases  the  appli- 
cation of  Bier's  hyperaemia  acts  completely  and  rapidly. 
Local  anaesthetics  may  be  applied,  and  among  these  he 
mentions  morphine,  cocaine,  novocain,  and  alypin. 
For  laryngeal  dyspnoea  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tracheotomy  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  The 
operation,  by  affording  rest  to  the  affected  parts,  often 
acts  beneficially  on  the  process.  It  may  be  that  in 
future  tracheotomy  will  be  employed  more  frequently 
than  it  is  at  present. 


YAWS  AND  SYPHILIS. 
De  Beurjiann  and  Gougebat1  argue  that  although  yaws 
and  syphilis  resemble  one  another  in  that  they  are  both 
contagious  and  inoculable  and  are  due  to  specific 
causes,  yet  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct  diseases. 
They  point  out  that  the  geographical  distribution  is 
different.  Syphilis  exists  almost  throughout  the  world 
inhabited  by  man  ;  yaws  is  confined  to  the  tropics  and 
neighbourhood  in  Asia,  Africa,  Oceania,  the  Antilles,  and 
in  the  hot  parts  of  America.  Further,  yaws  may  dis- 
appear from  a  country  and  syphilis  remain,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  British  Guiana.  Both  syphilis  and  yaws  are 
contagious  and  inoculable,  and  no  race  of  mankind  is 
immune  to  them,  but  their  mode  of  origin  is  somewhat 
different.  Yaws,  unlike  syphilis,  is  not  generally  of 
venereal  origin.  Yaws  attacks  especially  children, 
syphilis  adults.  Yaws,  like  syphilis,  cannot  be 
inoculated  through  an  intact  epidermis,  but  the 
slightest  abrasion  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  inocu- 
lation in  both  diseases.  Yaws  appears  to  be 
more  contagious  than  syphilis,  and  may  become 
endemic,  and  give  rise  to  epidemic  outbursts.  Yaws  is 
always  acquired,  and  when  occurring  in  the  newborn 
has  never  shown  itself  before  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
day  after  birth,  as  this  period  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
cubation of  the  disease.  Another  difference  between 
these  two  affections  is  that  yaws  is  more  readily  con- 
veyed from  one  person  to  another  by  an  intermediary 
than  is  syphilis.  The  incubation  period  of  yaws,  unlike 
that  of  syphilis,  is  variable.  In  syphilis  the  seat  of 
infection  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  primary 
chancre;  in  yaws  such  a  primary  sore  is  not  constant, 
and  when  present  is  more  commonly  found  on  the  foot, 
arm,  or  leg,  than  on  those  parts  commonly  involved 
by  a  syphilitic  chancre.  The  initial  lesion  of  yaws  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  lesions  which  appear  later; 
in  syphilis  the  primary  chancre  is  quite  different  in 
character  to  secondary  and  tertiary  manifestations. 
The  primary  lesion  of  yaws  is  like  a  hard  boil  sur- 
mounted by  a  crust,  under  which  ulceration  occurs, 
granulations  projecting  like  a  cauliflower;  in  some 
cases  this  primary  lesion  persists  throughout  the  course 
of  the  disease.  The  secondary  stage  in  both  yaws  and 
syphilis  is  announced  by  the  occurrence  of  general 
symptoms ;  in  syphilis  these  may  be,  however, 
very  slight,  and  even  pass  unnoticed  ;  in  yaws  they  are 
usually  marked,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a 
pronounced  malaise  and  by  rheumatic  pains  ;  a  further 
distinction  between  syphilis  and  yaws  at  this  period  is 
that  in  the  latter  when  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
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secondary  stage  have  set  in  a  branny  desquamation  of 
the  skin  occurs ;  this  does  not  occur  in  syphilis.  The 
secondary  eruption  of  yaws  is  different  from  that  of 
syphilis,  and  consists  of  a  small  conical  elevation 
surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  ring  of  erythematous  skin 
and  surmounted  by  a  yellowish  subepidermic  nodule 
formed  of  caseous  material ;  this  nodule  increases  in 
size  for  fifteen  or  twenty-five  days,  then  remains 
stationary  for  some  weeks,  and  gradually  resolves, 
leaving  behind  a  pigmentation,  which  disappears  slowly. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  nodules  ulcerate,  and  leave 
cicatrices  identical  with  the  scars  resulting  from  vacci- 
nation. As  regards  seat  of  eruption,  in  yaws  any  part 
of  the  body  may  be  affected,  but  the  seats  of  election 
are  the  parts  around  the  natural  orifices,  the  genital 
region,  parts  which  are  uncovered  and  exposed  to  injury, 
especially  the  limbs  and  feet.  On  the  trunk  and  limbs 
the  eruption  affects  especially  the  flexures  of  the  skin 
— the  axiila,  point  of  elbow,  popliteal  space,  and 
groin ;  on  the  hairy  skin  it  is  rarely  found,  but  is 
common  enough  on  the  face  and  neck.  Further 
differences  between  syphilis  and  yaws  are  that  in 
the  latter  the  secondary  eruption  is  monomorphic, 
there  is  no  alopecia,  no  mucous  lesions  and  no  iritis, 
and  glandular  enlargement  is  not  always  present ; 
further,  in  yaws  visceral  lesions  do  not  occur.  In  yaws 
each  cutaneous  eruption  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
first,  and  is  accompanied  usually  by  general  symptoms, 
such  as  slight  fever  and  rheumatic  pains ;  in  syphilis 
general  symptoms  do  not  accompany  each  outbreak  of 
eruption.  Yaws  gives  rise  to  no  lesions  which  are 
analogous  to  the  gummata  of  syphilis.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  visceral  and  of  cerebro-spinal  lesions,  the 
prognosis  of  yaws  is  much  less  grave  th3n  that  of 
syphilis,  its  duration  is  shorter,  the  recurrence  of 
symptoms  less  frequent,  and  its  termination  generally 
favourable.  The  death  of  a  patient  affected  with  yaws 
is  almost  always  due  to  an  intercurrent  malady. 
Mercury  usually,  but  not  always,  proves  effectual  in 
the  treatment  of  yaws;  and  postassium  iodide  is  also 
of  great  benefit.  According  to  Manson,  a  general  tonic 
treatment  by  iron,  arsenic,  and  quinine  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  treatment  of  yaws.  Histologically,  the 
lesions  of  syphilis  and  yaws  show  considerable  dif- 
ference. In  the  former  they  display  an  infinite  variety 
in  structure;  in  yaws  the  lesion  is  always  papillo- 
matous, with  marked  keratinization,  enormous  elonga- 
tion of  the  papillae,  an  infiltration  which  is  much  less 
dense  than  occurs  in  syphilitic  lesions,  a  more  inflam- 
matory reaction,  and  an  absence  of  cellular  degenera- 
tion. As  a  definite  proof  of  the  duality  of.  syphilis  and 
yaws,  the  authors  mention  the  fact  that  syphilis  has 
been  successfully  inoculated  on  a  patient  afflicted  with 
yaws.  Both  syphilis  and  yaws  are  the  result  of  infec- 
tion with  spirochaetes— in  the  former  with  the  Spiro- 
chaeta  pallida  of  Schaudinn,  and  in  the  latter  with  the 
Spirochaeta  pallidula  of  Castellani.  The  spiroehaete  of 
yaws  is  excessively  thin  with  thready  ends,  and  varies 
in  length  from  7  to  20  /*;  according  to  Blanchard,  it 
possesses  no  flagella.  It  reacts  to  staining  reagents  in 
the  same  way  as  the  spiroehaete  of  syphilis  ;  it  is  found 
in  the  papules  and  in  the  enlarged  lymphatic  glands, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  urine,  the  blood,  or  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  cannot  be  cultivated.  Microscopically, 
however,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
Spirochaeta  pallidula  from  the  Spirochaeta  pallida. 


PUBLIC  VACCINATORS'  FEES. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  difficulties  have  arisen 
in  arriving  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  fees  for  vaccination  between  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  their  public  vaccinators.  The  very  low  minimum 
fixed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  taken  as  a  reasorable  standard,  acd  in 
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rural  and  scattered  districts  much  hardship  will  thus 
be  inflicted.    In  those  unions  where  the  contracts  have 
not  been  signed  the  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  "fix"  the  fees  in  all  cases  where  an  agreement 
had  not  been  arrived  at  before  October  1st.    In  all  such 
cases  the  public  vaccinators  shoali  at  once  make  sure 
that  the  special  difficulties  of  their  case3  and  the  points 
which  they  believe  have  not  been  sufficiently  considered 
by     their    Boards    shall     be     properly  placed    before 
the    Local    Government    Board.      Reports    of    recent 
meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  press  make 
it  clear  that  remarkable  notions  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  members  of  these  Boards  on  the  subject  of  the 
remuneration  of  medical  men.      An   example  of  this 
appears  in  the  Tavistock  Gazette  of  October  18th.    In 
this   issue  the   Chairman  of  the   Board   of   Guardians 
is  reported  to  have   said    that   "  by-and-by    the    two 
"  bodies — that  Board  and  the  Rural  District  Council   - 
:  should  combine  and  that  they  should  have  one  officer 
"  for  carrying  out  the  two  sets  of  duties.  .  .  ."    If  this 
appointment  was  "properly  advertised"    the    "rising 
"  members  of  the  profession  would  apply  in  such  num- 
"  bers  that  their  only  difficulty  would   be  to  select  a 
"  good  man."      He   believed    that    they    "  would   save 
"  several  hundreds  a  year  and  pay  a  man  well."      It 
appears    that    the    Tavistock    Union    covers    an    area 
extending     over     243     square    miles    and     contains 
twenty-five      parishes.       The      fees      paid    to    public 
vaccinators,  of  whom  there  are  eight  in  the  Union,  now 
amount  to  £190  a  year.    If  the  £70  now  paid  as  salary 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  whom  the  chairman 
proposes  to  displace,  be  added  to  this  sum,  there  is  a 
total  of  £260,  out  of  which  "several  hundreds  a  year" 
can  be  saved,      it  cannot  be  assumed  for  a  moment 
that  any  contribution  towards   this  saving    could    be 
squeezed  from  the  payments  at  present  made  for  Poor- 
law  work  to  the  district  medical  officers.    Commenting 
on  this  scheme,  the   Tavistock  Gazt  tte  of  the  same  date 
suggests  that  this   economic   scheme    is    a    "sensible 
-  remedy,"'  and  that  the  Guardians  and  Rural  District 
Council  should   "  import  some  rising  members  of  the 
"profession  into   the   district"   if  the   present  officers 
decline  the  new  tariff.     Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  public  vaccinators  of  the  Tavis- 
tock Union  have  been  unable  to  agree  with  their  Board 
on  the  question  of  rumuneration.  Rising  members  of  the 
medical  profession  will  no  doubt  be  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  decision  of    the  Local  Government  Board,  by 
whom  the  fees  will  now  be  fixed,  so  that  in  the  event  ci" 
such  decision  not  giving  satisfaction  to  the  disaffected 
public    vaccinators    they    can  make  a    rush    for    this 
attractive  sphere  of  labour. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  FLANNELETTE. 
A  RBI  1  >BT  recently  issued  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Sanitary  Association  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  inflammability  of  flan- 
nelette, which  fabric,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  differs 
from  ordinary  calico  or  cloth  only  in  having  a  nap 
raised  upon  it  by  a  special  treatment.  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  experiments  datailed  mnch  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, F.I.C.,  in  endeavouring  to  determine  pre- 
cisely the  flammability  of  the  malarial  as  produced 
*>y  different  makers  and  in  varying  c3-.difion  as  regards 
newness,  finish,  weight,  and  thi.  .  --.035.  Disregarding 
these  points,  there  are  certain  outstanding  conclusions 
which  apparently  may  be  drawn  from  the  report  as  regards 
flannelette  of  all  ordinary  characters  The  first  of  these 
i?  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  tha  inflammability 
of  fljnnelette  when  warm  and  wh?n  cold.  In  other 
words,  flannelette  which  is  h-\\  v:  I  dry  catches 
>'     ■  '.ndcr 


ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  of  importance,  because 
it  is  so  often  by  standing  to  warm  themselves  in  front 
of  the  fireplace  that  children  get  their  nightdresses 
alight.  A  second  point  is  that  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  nap  of  flannelette  and  the  essential 
fabric  :  the  nap  burns  with  extreme  readiness,  but  the 
flame  goes  out  of  its  own  accord  without  affecting  the 
fabric  itself  in  any  way.  Such  burning  is  therefore 
practically  harmless,  and  when  accidental  might  serve 
to  warn  the  wearer  of  the  danger  run.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  flannelette  might  seem  to  have  an  advantage 
over  calico,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  worn  flannel- 
ette soon  loses  its  nap,  and  after  a  short  time  is  on  a  par 
with  ordinary  calico.  Than  the  latter,  flannelette  burns 
somewhat  less  readily,  though  in  either  easa  the  actual 
time  required  to  set  the  fabric  alight  seems  to  be  rather 
longer  than  might  have  been  expected.  From  three  to 
five  seconds  of  actual  contact  with  a  flame  is  necessary. 
Once  alight,  however,  the  flame  spreads  rapidly,  an 
ordinary  piece  of  flannelette,  when  previously 
dried  and  heated,  burning  horizontally  from  the  centre 
of  a  10  in.  circle  to  the  circumference  in  between  50 
and  40  seconds.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  somewhat 
unhappily  drafted,  for  it  might  carelessly  be  read  as 
giving  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  flannelette,  and  as  prov- 
ing that  the  labour  of  those  who,  in  common  with  the 
British  Medical  Association,  are  endeavouring  to  place 
its  use  on  a  sound  basis  was  one  of  supererogation. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  ease  :  the  dangers 
of  flannelette,  evidenced  as  they  are  by  many  hundred 
inquests  on  children,  are  beyond  dispute.  Their  source 
lies  in  the  very  virtues  of  the  fabric  themselves. 
When  comparatively  new  it  protects  the  we3rer  from 
cold  to  a  degree  comparable  with  flannel,  while  it  has 
the  advantage  of  not  shrinking,  and  of  being  much 
cheaper.  To  the  housewife  of  the  poorer  classes  it  is, 
therefore,  a  valuable  material,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  by  proper  treatment  the  fabric  can  be  rendered 
uninflammable  without  either  altering  its  appearance, 
its  essential  nature  and  utility,  or  increasing  its  cost  to 
more  than  a  nominal  degree. 


AViRAGE  FEE  OF  A  POOR-LAW  MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 
the  publication  of  an  annotation  under  the  above 
heading  in  a  recent  issue  we  have  received  communica- 
tions from  several  correspondents  which  go  to  show  that 
Dr.  Percy  Rose  was  unfortunately  incorrect  in  suppos- 
ing that  his  average  rate  of  payment  for  each  case  was 
less  than  the  amount  usually  allowed  for  such  work. 
One  of  our  correspondents  has  recently  applied  for  an 
increase  of  his  salary  of  £100,  pointing  out  that  at 
present  he  receives  an  average  fee  of  "31.  per  bottle  of 
'•  medicine  dispensed,  leaving  nothing  for  visits  or 
"  clerical  work."  Our  correspondent  appears  to  have 
thought  it  quite  useless  to  specify  professional  skill  as 
something  worthy  of  recognition.  This  application  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  "  the  Finance  Committee 
"  looked  on  the  appointment  as  a  general  one  in- 
"  eluding  vaccination."  In  another  case  three  medical 
officers  made  application  for  increases  of  salary, 
one  of  these  was  granted  an  increase  frcrn  £31  to 
£40.  Both  the  other  applications  were  refused,  although 
our  correspondent  showed  that  in  return  for  £100  he 
had  5,600  consultations,  and  dispensed  at  his  own 
expe.ee  6/300  bottles  of  medicine  a  year.  One  member 
of  this  Boatd  of  Ouardians  did  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  that  4d.  was  an  inadequate  fee  for  a  professional 
man,  but  the  majority  agreed  with  a  member  who 
thought  £100  a  year  was  "a  nice  nest  egg  for  any  one." 
Jr.  this  case,  also,  the  vaccination  appointment  was 
used  as  a  lever  to  compel  men  to  undertake  the  work  of 
oetor  for  utterly  unfair  and  inadequate  ratea 
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of  remuneration.  This  is  a  method  of  sweating  the 
profession  which  is  far  too  popular  with  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country,  and  if  the  profession 
stands  to  lose  as  a  result  of  the  recent  legislation  con- 
cerning vaccination,  it  behoves  it  to  see  I  hat  at  least  the 
Boards  are  compelled  to  pay  reasonable  rates  for 
services  rendered  in  other  directions. 


THE  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE. 
The  Somaliland  Protectorate  is  peculiar  among  the 
many  British  oversea  possessions  in  showing  a  climate 
with  a  very  high  mean  temperature  (with  a  shade 
maximum  of  114°  F.)  and  a  rainfall  of  about  7  in.  only, 
while  in  summer  the  coast  becomes  a  true  desert.  This 
dry  condition  of  the  climate,  according  to  the  Colonial 
Office  report  on  the  country,  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
good  sanitary  state  of  the  Protectorate,  and  checks  any 
serious  outbreak  of  disease.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
the  extraordinary  heat  and  dryness,  the  spread  of 
malaria  reported  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  in 
March,  1906,  has  been  followed  by  still  further  in- 
crease ;  and  while  there  were  only  9  cases  in  1904-5, 
117  occurred  in  the  following  year,  and  539  in  the 
present.  The  sources  of  origin  were  persons  arriving  from 
East  Africa  and  Burmah.  No  natural  breeding  grounds 
for  mosquitos  exist,  and  there  should  be  no  malaria 
if  only  rudimentary  precautions  as  to  drainage,  etc., 
were  adopted  ;  but  the  matter  is  serious  unless  the  work 
in  connexion  with  the  removal  of  the  surface  breeding 
grounds  is  taken  in  hand.  A  considerable  amount  of 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  especially  from  the  rice  ports  of  India 
and  the  date-exporting  centres  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Somalis  absolutely  disregard  disease,  and  their 
universal  practice  of  travelling  to  a  fresh  locality  when 
attacked  by  illness  adds  greatly  to  the  chance  of 
spreading  epidemics.  Fortunately,  there  have  been  no 
cases  of  plague.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  heats  of  summer,  sunstroke  is  prac- 
tically unknown.  Berbera  is  the  only  town  with  a 
water  service,  and  here  there  are  a  general  hospital,  an 
isolation  hospital,  and  a  quarantine  station.  The  popu- 
lation varies  enormously  ;  there  are  usually  only  about 
3,000  to  4,000  Somalis  living  there  in  the  summer,  but 
in  winter  the  population  rises  to  some  30,000. 


INFLUENZA  AND  CHILDBED. 
This  grave  subject  has  been  discussed  by  several 
eminent  French  obstetricians  at  the  reading  before  the 
Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Society  of  Paris  of  a 
memoir  on  the  relation  of  influenza  to  inflammatory 
complications  of  the  puerperium.  The  author,  Dr. 
Wallicb,1  has  found  that,  when  influenza  is  severe, 
diagnosis  from  puerperal  septicaemia  and  mammary 
lymphangitis  is  relatively  easy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advent  of  a  mild  attack  after  labour  may  puzzle  and 
worry  the  doctor,  though  in  such  a  case  the  too-familiar 
evil  clinical  symptoms,  heralding  childbed  fever,  will 
be  wanting.  It  is  when  infection  occurs  about  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  when  at  the  same  time  none  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  the  case  know  of  any  source  of 
infection,  that  diagnosis  becomes  difficult.  Slight  cough 
and  feverishness  are  characteristic,  but  the  cough  may 
be  almost  absent  in  a  mild  seizure.  The  temperature, 
he  finds,  is  a  bad  guide,  for  high  curves,  such  as  are  so 
frequent  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  are  not  rare  in 
influenza  during  the  puerperium,  but  Wallich  has  noted 
very  sharp  rises  and  falls,  recalling  the  temperature 
chart  of  a  typical  ease  of  inflamed  breast.  The  pulse, 
however,  seems  rarely  if  ever  so  unfavourably  modified 
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as  in  an  average  case  of  puerperal  sepsis,  where  it 
becomes  both  quick  and  weak  before  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  in  instances  in  which  the  patient  recovers  it 
remains  quick  and  weak  for  some  time  after  the  fever 
has  passed  off.  In  iDfluenza  duriDg  the  puerperium 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  does  not  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Dr.  Champetier  de  Kibes  agreed  with 
Dr.  Wallich  as  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  negative 
symptom,  and  Professor  Pinard  thought  that  a  study  of 
the  pulse  in  any  puerperal  complication  was  most 
important,  as  by  its  character  the  gravity  of  infection 
could  be  appreciated.  Professor  Dol<'ris  differed  to  a 
certain  degree  from  Dr.  Wallich.  The  latter  had  put 
all  his  cases  on  quinine,  a  drug  which  makes  the  pulse 
slower,  and  Doleris  had  found  that  there  were  several 
clinical  features  by  which  undoubted  cases  of  influenza 
could  be  distinguished  from  puerperal  sepsis  without 
any  special  reliance  on  the  pulse.  Dr.  Lepage  con- 
sidered that  the  character  of  the  pulse  concerned  pro- 
gnosis rather  than  diagnosis.  Dr.  Bouffe  de  Saint- 
Blaise  held  views  still  more  opposed  to  those  of  Wallich. 
He  had  observed  important  variations  in  the  pulse  in 
cases  of  influerza  independent  of  childbed,  and  had  also 
noted  that  in  the  milder  forms  of  puerperal  infection 
the  pulse  was  very  little  accelerated.  This  discussion 
on  the  pulse  was  highly  instructive.  The  obstetrician 
and  surgeon  are  already  aware  that  the  pulse  is  always 
more  modified  in  sepsis  and  in  peritonitis  of  any  type 
than  in  parenchymatous  inflammations  such  as  para- 
metritis and  stitch-hole  abscess.  Wallich  did  not 
consider  that  weaning  was  necessary  when  a  patient 
suffered  from  influenza  in  the  puerperium,  yet  he 
admitted  that  one  infant  suffered  from  multiple 
abscesses.  His  treatment— diet,  quinine,  and  purga- 
tives— never  seemed  10  interfere  with  the  secretion  of 
milk. 


The  King  has  granted  to  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  Bart., 
Serjeant-Surgeon,  Thatched  House  Lodge  as  a  residence. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  three  lodges  in  Kichmond  Park. 


The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
will  be  celebrated  by  an  inaugural  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  London,  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd,  at  7.30  p.m. 


iN'the  title  of  Sir  Felix  Semon's  address  at'Manches- 
ter  the  word  "medical'  was  accidentally  omitted  by 
the  copyist,  and  the  omission  was  not  observed  in  the 
proof ;  the  title  should  have  been,  'English  and  German 
Medical  Education  :  a  Parallel.'' 


The  Fitz- Patrick  lectures  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  announced  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Tye-Smith  on  November  7ch  and  12th,  have  been 
unavoidably  withdrawn;  they  will  be  replaced  by  two 
lectures  on  contributions  from  history  and  literature  to 
the  study  of  precocity  in  children,  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Guthrie  on  December  3rd  and  5th  at  5  p  m. 


The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  will 
be  held,  according  to  custom,  on  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
November  30th.  The  Council  will  propose  that  Pro- 
fessor John  Rose  Bradford,  M.D.,  shall  be  elected 
foreign  secretary  ;  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
proposed  are  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  Professor  David 
Ferrier,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller.  The  Buchanan  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Power,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  EDgland,  for  his  sei  vices  to  sanitary  science. 
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The  Royal  Infirmary. 
During  the  present  week  a  manifesto  has  "been  Issued  by 
considerably  over  200  general  practitioners  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  Governors  of  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary.  It  states  that  the  signatories  view  with 
dismay  the  unfortunate  difference  which  has  arisen 
and  which  has  been  Intensified  by  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  at  a  small  meeting  of  Governors  on  Septem- 
ber 24th,  points  out  that  the  question  the  Governors 
are  asked  to  decide  is  whether  members  of  the  staff 
are  to  be  "limited,  trammelled,  and  restrained"  In  the 
practice  and  study  of  the  details  of  their  work  by  rules  to 
which  they  unanimously  object,  or  shall  work  under  rules 
which  they  themselves  help  to  formulate  and  agree  to 
accept.  To  show  that  the  past  action  of  the  staff  has  not 
adversely  affected  the  institution,  a  passage  from  a  speech 
of  the  President  delivered  on  February  5th  of  this  year  is 
quoted : 

Changes  are  unfortunately  always  unavoidable  In  such  a 
large  institution.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  none  of  our  older 
friends  have  left  us,  they  have  simply  been  elected  to  con- 
sultant positions ;  whilst  the  younger  generation  has  fully 
justified  the  confidence  of  the  Committee,  and  are 
certainly  fully  maintaining  the  very  high  repuation  which 
our  staff  has  always  held  in  the  medical  world.  Whilst  lam 
referring  to  our  medical  staff,  I  desire  to  again  express  the 
appreciation  of  their  labours.  I  feel  assured  I  rightly  interpret 
your  wishes  as  Governors  in  giving  unstinted  thanks  to  all 
these  gentlemen.  When  you  remember  that  on  our  staff  there 
are  no  lesB  than  thirty-one  gentlemen  occupjing  in  many 
instances  distinguished  and  in  all  cases  important  positions 
in  the  medical  world  who  are  giving  their  services  absolutely 
free,  you  will  realize  the  large  personal  sacrifices  which  must 
necessarily  be  involved. 

The  signatories  ask,  if  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Governors  in  February,  why  is  the  proposed 
restriction  so  arbitrarily  and  so  Insistently  thrust  on  them 
now?  Both  the  Committee  and  the  staff,  the  manifesto 
points  out,  are  volunteer  workers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  neither  is  justified  in  an  attempt  to  overrule  the  other, 
and  :lt  cannot  be  expected  that  the  staff,  as  liberal,  Inde- 
pendent, and  highly-educated  men,  can  do  otherwise  than 
resist  such  an  attempt.  It  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
staff  are  not  adverse  to  reasonable  limitations,  and  no 
difficulty  would  have  occurred  had  the  discussion  been 
conducted  as  one  between  parties  on  equal  terms. 

The  reputation  cf  your  infirmary  has  always  stood  high  in 
the  medical  history  of  this  country,  and  a  disruption  such  as 
Is  now  threatened  cannot  but  be  disastrous  to  this  ancient 
reputation. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  entire  and  complete  confidence  in  the 
skill  and  hononr  of  the  honorary  and  consulting  staff  of  the 
Koyal  Infirmary  when  trusting  to  them  the  affairs  of  our 
patients  ;  but  even  if  their  places  can  be  filled  by  others,  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  we  can  put  the  same  reliance  in  members 
of -the  profession  whose  skill  as  well  as  character  is  to  us  an 
unknown  quantity  ?  or  that,  accepting  their  appointments 
nnder  such  circumstances,  we  should  meet  them  in  consultation 
or  recognize  them  in  any  professonal  way  ? 

The  manifesto  concludes  with  a  request  that  the 
Governors  will  attend  the  meeting  when  called  and  vote 
against  the  rule  in  its  entirety. 

One  word  of  comment  may  be  made  on  the  quotation 
from  the  President's  speech.  He  refers  to  the  staff 
having  "justified  the  confidence  of  the  Committee."  It 
cannot  too  clearly  be  set  forth  that  the  staff  is  not  respon- 
sible to  the  Committee,  and  to  prove  this  the  following 
rule  may  be  cited: 

The  continuance  of  the  members  of  the  honorary  medical 
and  surgical  staff  in  their  respective  offices  shall  depend  on 
the  proper  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  of 
which  the  Governors  shall  be  the  judges. 

This  clearly  defines  the  obligation  of  the  staff  and  the 
Governors,  so  should  any  member  of  the  staff  neglect  his 
duties,  it  is  the  Governors  who  should  call  him  to  order, 
not  the  Committee.  Both  the  Committee  and  staff  are 
appointed  by  the  Governors,  each  for  specific  duties,  and 
each  is  responsible  to  those  who  appointed  it. 

The  large  number  of  names  appended  to  the  manifesto 
Is  significant,  and  clearly  proves  that  the  action  of  the 
stall  is  supported  by  the  medical  men  of  Bristol  and  the 
neighbourhood.  If  the  Committee  had  received  a  man- 
date from   the   Governors  to  limit  the  holding  of   dual 


appointments,  the  matter  would  be  on  another  footing ' 
but  no  such  mandate  has  ever  been  given,  and  1n  all 
probability  a  large  number,  M  not  the  majority  of  the 
Governors,  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  working  «f 
the  institution,  which  go  far  has  been  harmonious  and 
peaceful.  It  eeems  as  if  the  Committee  desired  to  take 
the  power  of  control  into  their  own  hands  from  the 
Governors,  who  have  in  the  past  had  a  voice  in  such 
matters. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  new  rule,  and  the  question 
would  newer  have  been  raised  had  not  the  Handel  Ci-ssham 
Hospital  been  built.  There  is  no  instance  on  leeord  of 
any  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  infirmary  seeking  a  post 
at  the  general  hospital,  so  the  rule  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  a  view  of  preventing^  any  one  of  the  infirmary 
staff  serving  on  that  of  the  Handel  Cossham  Hospital. 
This  is  a  conclusion  which  is  forced  upon  the  observer  by 
the  sequence  of  events. 

The  good  name  and  reputation  of  a  hospital  depend  far 
less  on  the  efficiency  or  business  capacity  of  its  Com- 
mittee than  on  the  talent  and  skill  of  the  staff.  Look 
where  one  likes,  in  London  or  the  provinces,  who  knows 
a  hospital  for  good  or  bad  by  its  Committee  ?  It  is  the 
work  of  the  honorary  physicians  and  surgeons  that  makes 
the  good  name  of  the  institution,  and  the  Teputation  of 
the  Bristol  hospitals  has  in  the  past  been  made  by  such 
men  as  Budd,  Priehard,  Swayne,  Long  Fox,  Beddoe, 
Symmonds,  Greig  Smith,  and  Markham  Skerritt. 

On  theKjuestion  of  the  practice  elsewhere,  in  London  or 
the  provinces,  an  advertisement  of  a  recent  publication 
which  gives  the  names  of  its  contributors  is  enlightening. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  authors,  ninety  of  them  hold 
more  than  one  hospital  appointment,  and  one  as  many  as 
three.  The  towns  in  which  these  are  held  are  London, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester.  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Birmingham^ 
Dublin,  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  and  Newcastle.  The  medical 
men  connected  with  the  Bristol  Infirmary  are  notalk>wed 
to  exercise  the  same  privileges  as  their  brethrea  in  other 
towns. 

JEattrfesUr  attfc  Jlalforft. 

Pollution  of  Manchester  Air. 
In  face  of  the  fact  that  at  least  one-thifd  of  the  deaths  In 
Manchester  are  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
anything  relating  to  the  polluting  matters  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  of  Importance.  At  the  recent  Gbb  Exhibition 
In  Manchester,  Mr.  R.  H.  Clayton,  the  Preeident  of  the 
Chemical  Club,  gave  some  remarkable  analyses  of  the 
smoke  emitted  from  domestic  chimneys  compared  with 
that  from  factory  chimneys.  To  those  •who  have  not 
studied  the  question  the  difference  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising. The  special  characteristic  of  domestic  smoke  is 
that  it  is  loaded  with  tarsiy  oils  and  ammonia.  These 
occur  only  in  very  small  proportion  in  factory  smoke, 
which  is  almost  pure  carbon.  The  great  difference  is,  of 
course,  owing  to  the  fact  that  domestic  smoke  is  produced 
at  a  much  lower  temperature.  The  innocent  appearance 
of  the  domestic  chimney  la  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  tarry  oils,  when  hot,  form  an  almost  colourless  vapour, 
and  also  because  domestic  smoke  is  diluted  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  air  than  factory  smoke.  Analyses  of 
Manchester  air  and  of  the  deposits  on  the  air  filter*  at  the 
Midland  Hotel  show  very  conclusively  that  the  polluting 
matter  In  the  air  approximates  very  closely  to  domestic 
smoke.  Even  allowing  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advo- 
cates of  gas  fires,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effect 
of  constantly  inhaling  the  vapours  of  tarry  oils  and 
ammonia  must  be  extremely  deleterious  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  far  more  so  than  inhaling  the  carbon  from  factory 
chimneys.  And  yet  the  latter  are  under  the  strictest 
surveillance,  while  the  far  more  injurious  domestic 
chimney  is  left  to  pour  out  its  poison  fumes  without 
restraint. 

Municipalization  of  Hospitals. 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  held  on  October  23rd,  Sir  William  Sinclair  made 
some  pointed  remarks  about  the  position  of  btoe  Man- 
chester hospitals.  He  said  that  almost  every  Manchester 
and  Salford  hospital  was  badly  involved  in  debt,  the 
cause  of  this  being  that  the  hospitals  were  supported  by 
only  a  very  small  class.  He  said  it  was 'Simaply  shameful 
that  the  well-to-do  public  paid  very  little  towards  the 
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burdens  of  their  poorer  brethren.  It  might  be  called  rank 
socialism,  though  he  was  not  a  socialist,  but  he  thought 
that  those  who  could  afford  It  ought  to  help  to  bear  the 
burdens.  The  burden  ought  to  be  distributed,  and  he 
thought  the  hospitals  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the 
municipalities.  If  the  municipalities  took  the  burden  up 
and  threw  the  appointment  of  medical  men  open  to  com- 
petition, the  hospitals  would  then  get  the  best  men  in  the 
State.  At  the  present  time  he  thought  this  was  notoriously 
not  the  case. 

The  Drescbfeld  Memorial  Fund. 
In  accordance  with  the  decisions  reached,  at  the  meeting 
in  Manchester  on  October  16th  and  reported  in  our  columns 
in  the  following  week,  the  committee  formed  to  raise  a 
fund  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Dreschfeld's 
work  as  a  physician,  teacher  of  medicine,  and  man  of 
science,  has  now  issued  an  appeal.  As  already  stated,  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  most  appropriate  form  of 
memorial  will  be  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship  in  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  but  part 
of  the  fund  will  be  devoted  to  placing  a  portrait  or  bust 
of  Dr.  Dreschfeld  in  the  university.  Subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Brockbank,  Northern  Assurance  Buildings,  Albert  Square, 
Manchester.  We  are  asked  to  state  that  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  will,  on  the  completion  of 
the  memorial,  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 


ISmraiujIjam. 

The  Hospital  Funds. 
The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  has  this  year  reached  the 
large  sum  of  £20,000,  and  this  amount  has  been  the  goal  at 
which  the  Executive  Committee  has  aimed  for  many 
years.  The  actual  collections  In  the  factories  and  work- 
shops amounted  to  £19  975,  or  £741  more  than  the  total 
sum  received  last  year  from  all  sources.  With  the  bank 
interest  of  £85  added,  the  total  sum  was  £20,060.  This 
increase  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  extension  of  the 
weekly  system,  to  the  additional  contributions  received 
this  year  from  firms  subscribing  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  convalescent  homes  at  Llandudno  and  Great  Barr,  and 
the  assistance  given  to  rheumatic  and  consumptive  cases 
to  obtain  special  treatment  at  Droitwieh  and  St.  Leonards. 
For  the  eighteenth  time  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Fund  have  voted  £10,000  towards  the  free  work  of  the 
hospitrls  and  other  charitable  institutions.  This  sum  has 
been  divided  between  twenty-three  institutions,  and  the 
amounts  which  the  chief  recipients  this  year  have  obtained 
are:  General  Hospital  £3,150,  Queen's  Hospital  £2,100, 
General  Dispensary  £1 040,  Children's  Hospital  £900, 
Women's  Hospital  £500,  Jaffray  Suburban  Branch  Hos- 
pital £400,  Eye  Hospital  £350,  Orthopaedic  Hospital  £3C0; 
while  the  Lying-in  Charity,  Skin  and  Urinary  Hospital, 
and  the  Moseley  Hall  Convalescent  Home  for  Children 
have  received  £200  each.  The  vote  of  £10,000  to  these 
institutions  cannot  at  the  present  time  be  increased  on 
account  of  the  uncleared  debt  upon  the  ^Women's  Con- 
valescent Home  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  and  the 
other  homes.  During  the  coming  year, an  exhibition  will 
be  held  at  Bingley  Hall  towards  the  extinction  of  this 
debt. 

Sunday,  October  27th,  was  reserved  for  the  collection  of 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  and  up  to  the  present  the 
returns  amount  to  £4,950.  There  Is  every  indication  that 
the  Hospital  Sunday  collections  this  year  will  yield  a 
satisfactory  total.  The  parish  church  of  Moseley  headed 
the  list  with  £350,  while  four  other  churches  collected 
over  £200  and  six  over  £100.  This  is  the  forty-ninth  year 
in  the  history  of  the  Fund,  and  the  fourth  since  the  new 
arrangement  was  made  respecting  the  allocation  of  the 
proceeds,  whereby  each  charity  benefits  every  year.  A 
third  of  the  collection  is  now  given  to  the  General  Hos- 
pital, and  another  third  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  and  the 
remainder  divided  in  varying  proportions  among  fifteen 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  medical  charities  is  immense,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  last  year,  in  the  general  and  special  hos- 
pitals, the  dispensary,  and  Nursing  Society,  over  275.000 
cases  were  treated. 


Queen  Alexandra  Sanatorium,  Davos. 
At  a  meeting  in  support  of  the  fund  for  the  Queen 
Alexandra  Sanatorium  at  Davos,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
said  that  the  object  was  to  provide  accommodation  for 
English-speaking  patients  of  small  means  suffering  from 
curable  forms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Out  of  the  fund 
already  raised  a  site  had  been  purchased,  but  some 
£15,000  more  was  required.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  proposed  a 
resolution  commending  the  scheme  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  public,  and  it  was  decided  to  open  a  fund 
in  Birmingham. 


Witxt  Etrrksbhs. 


Bradford  and  the  Notification  ob  Births  A€T. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Bradford 
Corporation,  held  on  October  16th,  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  adopting  the  new  Act  was  agreed  to.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  address  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Bradford 
Division  at  Its  first  meeting  this  session,  "carrying  out 
this  Act  necessitates  the  violation  of  professional  secrecy 
on  the  part  of  medical  practitioners,"  and  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, to  be  resisted.  This  Is  at  present  no  easy  matter. 
The  Act  is  adoptive,  and  If  it  is  to  be  enforced  in  Bradford 
the  resolution  of  the  Health  Committee  must  be  ratified 
by  the  City  Council.  In  this  connexion  the  report  of  the 
deputation  appointed  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Joint  Divisions  to  interview  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation  urgiDg  reasons  why  the  Act 
should  not  be  adopted,1  Is  of  great  interest.  The  Bradford 
Division  might  take  similar  action  and  interview  its 
Health  Committee  on  the  subject.  If  concerted  action 
could  be  taken  locally  in  the  Divisions  all  over  the 
country  it  might  be  possible  to  compel  the  introduction 
of  an  amending  clause  to  the  Bill  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament.  Considering  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  the  Blil  was  rushed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  this  action  would  be  justifiable. 

Harrogate's  Sanitary  Problems. 
The  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage  is  greatly  exer- 
cising the  minds  of  sanitarians  in  the  West  Biding  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  populations 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Riding.  Harrogate,  which  is 
chiefly  a  residential  and  health  resort,  has  good  reasons  to 
be  immaculate  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  Harro- 
gate Corporation  has  recently  desired  to  borrow  £36,500 
for  the  completion  of  the  main  sewerage  scheme  of  the 
borough.  The  Local  Government  Board  i3  withholding 
its  sanction  because  more  sewage  is  being  turned  into  the 
north  outfall  works  than  the  work3  are  capable  of  dealing 
with,  and  the  Corporation  is  asked  to  produce  a  supple- 
mentary scheme  showing  how  this  can  be  obviated.  Some 
efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  necessary  sanction  will  be  given  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  in  Its  entirety. 


Tribute  to  Sir  Charles  Cameron. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Dublin  has  presented  a  very  beautifully  Illuminated 
address  to  Sir  Charles  A.  Cameron,  Medical  Officer  ol 
Health.  It  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his 
efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  public  health  in  Dublin.  It 
is  not  often  that  public  health  authorities  compliment 
their  medical  officers  of  health. 

Proceedings  against  a  Dentist  Company. 

Last  week,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  Dublin, 
the  following  important  case  was  heard  and  decided  : 

The  Attorney-General  at  the  relation  of  Kevin  E.  O'Dufl'y 
v.  "Henry  J.  Bradlaw,  Surgeon  Dentist,  Limited"— Henry  J. 
Bradlaw,  Izldore  J.  Bradlaw,  John  Alexander,  Philip  Bradlaw 
Phillips,  William  Collier,  Thoma3  G.  Goepell,  John  J.  Blakely, 
and  Francis  Chandler.  The  plaintiff  complained  that  the 
defendants  conspired,  together  with  one  William  Robert 
Alexander,  to  deceive  the  public  and  to  injure  and  defraud 
persons  registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  by  forming 
the  defendant  company.     The  company  had  been  extensively 
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advertised  in  Dublin  end  throughout  Ireland  as  surgeon- 
dentists,  and  that  Henry  J.  Bradlaw  was  a  person  entitled 
to  take  aDd  use  the  title  of  surgeon-dentist,  waerea3,  according 
to  plaintiff's  case,  neither  Henry  J.  Bradlaw  cor  any  other 
member  of  the  company  was  entitled  to  be  so  described. 
Accordingly  plaintiff  asked  for  an  inj  auction  restraining 
the  defendant  company  from  advertising  for  custom  uadtr 
the  description  of  surgeon  dentist,  or  any  other  descrip- 
tion calculated  to  induce  the  public,  or  persons  deallDg 
with  the  defendort  company,  to  believe  that  such 
business  was  condutt-d  or  carried  on  by  a  person  or  persons 
registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  or  rp  daily  q  lalified 
to  practise  dentistry :  an.  injunction  restra'.niug  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  company  from  unlawfully  using  the  title 
dentist,  and  for  othtr  relief.  la  their  defence  the  conspiracy 
to  deceive  the  public  by  the  formation  of  the  company  was 
denied.  The  company,  it  was  set  out,  was  formed  pursuant 
to  the  Compi  n  eg  Acts,  and  that  the  seven  defendanls  (other 
than  Izldore J.  Bradlaw;  who  signed  the  Articles  of  Association, 
were  all  at  tb«  date  of  the  registration  duly  registered  as  den- 
tists und  r  (he  Dentists  Ast,  1878.  They  said  they  had  no 
knowl  dge  of  Jo^n  Alexander  or  William  Collier,  who  were 
name!  as  def  mdants.  The  defendant,  I.  J.  Bradlaw,  pleaded 
that  be  n6ver  look  any  part  in  the  promotion,  formation,  or 
registration  of  the  defendant  company,  never  was  a  share- 
holder, and  took  do  part  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  business. 
The  further  defend  was  raised  that  the  statement  of  claim 
disclosed  no  cause  of  action,  as  it  did  not  allege  that  any  public 
right  had  been  interfered  with,  or  that  any  public  wrong  had 
been  committed,  and  that  it  did  not  allege  any  damage  had,  in 
fact,  resulted  from  the  asts  complained  of.  A  separate  defence 
was  filed  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  Philip  Bradlaw  Phillips, 
in  which  he  denied  the  alleged  conspiracy,  or  that  he  had  taken 
any  part  in  connexion  with  the  company.  He  was  willing  that 
his  name  should  be  removed  from  the  list  ot  shareholders,  and 
he  submitted  himself  to  any  order  the  Court  might  make. 

It  appeared  from  a  notice  that  had  been  served  on  the  plain- 
tiff that  on  October  26  th,  1907,  the  defendant  company  had 
registered  their  business  under  the  new  title  of  "Henry  J. 
Bradlaw,  Limited,"  the  words  "surgeon-dentists "having been 
omitted. 

After  a  prolonged  argument  by  a  heavy  Bar, 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  In  giving  judgement,  said  that  at  tie 
time  the  action  was  instituted  the  directors  and  shareholders 
of  the  defendant  company  were,  as  stated  by  an  eminent  judge 
in  another  case,  an  audacious  fraud  upon  the  public.  The 
names  and  style  and  title  of  the  company  wa3  a  false  represen- 
tation, and  was  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land.  His 
Lordship  would  nut  discuss  the  advertisements,  but  the  clear- 
cut  impression  on  any  man  who  read  them  was  one  amounting 
to  practical  certainty  that  an  individual  named  Henry  J. 
Bradlaw  was  to  be  the  real  operator.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  relator  to  prove  that  any  one  incurred  loss.  Mr.  Bradlaw 
might  ba  an  excellent  worker — as  good,  perhaps,  as  aDy 
medical  practitioner  who  had  not  been  instructed  in  dentistry 
— but  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  clear  on  the  point  as  to  his 
right  to  describe  himself  as  a  surgeon-dentist.  He  granted  the 
injunction  asked  for,  restraining  the  defendant  company  from 
describing  their  business  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  lead  tha  public  to 
believe  that  their  business  was  carried  on  by  a  person,  ot  per- 
sons, registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1898.  He  also 
granted  an  injunction,  restraining  the  defendant  company  and 
its  members  from  using  the  title  dentist,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  any  other  word  or  words  in  the  memoran- 
dum of  association,  or  any  returns  or  documents  filed  pursuant 
to  the  Companies  Acts  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies. Tne  relator  would  be  allowed  his  general  costs  ot  the 
action,  but  so  far  as  they  had  been  increased  by  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  defendanls  would 
be  entitled  to  relief,  as  asainst  the  relator.  Mr.  Phillips 
would  not  have  to  pay  costs  incurred  against  his  amended 
defence. 

Proposed  Inebriate  Home  for  the  North  of 
Irhland. 
A  project  of  great  Interest  and  importance  was  broached 
by  Dr.  Norman  Barnett  at  the  meeting  of  the  local 
Diocesan  Synod  held  on  October  31st ;  this  was  to  convert 
the  present  county  gaol  at  Downpatrick  into  an  inebriate 
home.  The  bnilding  has  been  empty  for  some  time,  and 
is  lying  idle.  Dr.  Barnett  had  obtained  plans  showing 
the  alterations  that  would  be  necessary.  Such  an  institu- 
tion would  supply  a  much-needed  want.  The  only  home 
in  Ireland  is  at  Ennls,  in  the  south. 

Women's  Health  Association  :  Belfast  Branch. 
On  October  29th  Lady  Aberdeen  attended  a  meeting  In  the 
C  ty  Hall,  and  explained  the  objects  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  cf  Ireland.  The  Lord  Mayor 
(Lord  Shaftesbury)  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of 
t.he  laigast  and  most  representative  that  has  been  held  in 
the  ci'y  for  some  time.  Dr.  I'.  II.  O'Connell,  High  Sheriff, 
and  Dr.  King  Kerr,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, supported  the  resolutions  approving  of  the  scheme, 
and  Sir  John   Byers,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 


seconded  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding. 

One  of  the  branches  of  this  Association  is  the  Tuber- 
culosis Exhibition,  which  will  visit  various  places 
throughout  Ireland  ;  it  is  at  present  in  Dublin,  where 
Professor  Osier  gave  an  opening  address.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  come  to  Belfast  about  the  end  of  this  month,  when 
it  Is  expected  that  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell  may  attend. 
The  project  has  been  taken  up  most  heartily  and  promises 
to  be  a  great  success. 

Health  of  Belfast. 

Annual  Heport  of  the  /Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Bailie  has  lately  issued  his  Annual  Report  on  the 
Health  of  Belfast.  He  reminds  the  Corporation  that  he 
was  only  in  office  for  two  and  ahalf  months  of  the  time 
under  review,  and  that  his  report  is  deficient  in  details, 
which  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  give  in  future  reports.  He 
also  draws  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  system  of 
notification  of  births  and  deaths  in  Belfast  and  in 
England  and  Scotland.  This  difference  makes  it  im- 
possible to  prepare  a  proper  classification  of  deaths  or 
births. 

Tne  Annual  Report  itself  Is  well  bound  and  printed, 
and  of  a  size  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  health  of  a  town  of  366,220  population,  with  11,355 
births  (rate  of  31.0)  and  7,379  deaths  (rate  of  20.1)  in  the 
year.  There  are  180  pages,  a  good  index  of  four  pages, 
and  numerous  charts  and  tables  showing  the  total  number 
of  deaths  at  various  ages,  death-rates  from  all  causes,  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  in  the  various  districts,  and 
many  other  subjects;  there  are  also  some  excellent  maps 
showing  the  local  incidence  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and 
typhoid.  On  the  whole,  the  Impression  given  by  a 
general  perusal  of  the  report  is  excellent,  and  Dr.  Bailie 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
public  health  of  the  city.  It  is  confidently  to  be  ex- 
pected, now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made,  that  the 
Public  Health  Committee  and  Dr.  Bailie  will  persevere  in 
their  labours  to  bring  the  town  into  line  with  other  large 
communities,  and  that  each  year  the  difficulties  which 
have  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  past 
will  disappear;  the  report  throughout  mentions  such 
obstacles. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  In  the  report;  on 
pp.  11  and  12  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  population  ;  the 
figures  of  the  Registrar -General  are  given,  but  other 
calculations  furnish  the  much  larger  total  of  394,778, 
or  of  388,159.  It  is  evidently  hopeless  to  arrive, at  any 
figure  which  will  be  accepted  by  every  one.  The  pages 
dealing  with  typhoid  fever  are  very  valuable,  showing, 
amongst  other  matter,  how  the  origin  of  an  epidemic  may 
escape  detection  till  an  immense  amount  of  disease  and 
many  deaths  have  been  caused.  An  unsuspected  dairy, 
where  the  dairyman  had  as  little  suspicion  of  the  vehicle 
of  the  poison  a3  the  unfortunate  buyer,  was  ultimately 
found  to  be  contaminated.  It  is  satisfactory  to  Bee  from 
table  No.  14  that  the  death-rate  from  the  disease  is  falling, 
but  still  somewhat  intermittently.  The  rate  in  1906  was 
2  4,  the  lowest  for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  were 
233  cases  of  diphtheria,  an  increase  of  42  over  last  year, 
with  41  deaths.  In  the  present  day,  with  the  serum, 
Dr.  Bailie  very  rightly  says  that  this  number  could  be 
easily  reduced  if  all  suspicious  sore  throats  were  at  once 
brought  under  medical  supervision.  By  an  arrangement 
between  the  City  Council  and  Professor  Symmers,  the 
exudate  can  be  promptly  examined  free  of  charge  at  the 
College  laboratory  ;  and  as  there  is  an  excellent  public 
fever  hospital,  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  expedite 
the  proper  medical  treatment  of  the  disease ;  the  public 
must  be  educated  to  recognize  its  duty  in  calling  in 
medical  advice  at  once.  An  epidemic  apparently  spread 
from  one  mild  unnoticed  case  in  a  school. 

The  usual  toll  of  331  deaths  from  whooping-cough  and 
376  from  diarrhoea,  mostly  children,  once  more  raises  the 
question  whether  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  this 
deplorable  loss  of  life  among  the  young;  at  present  it 
seems  that  nothing  but  warnings  are  possible— warnings 
that  the  class  who  suffer  most  severely  never  know  of  or 
never  heed. 

There  is  also  much  information  about  common  lodging- 
houses,  alcoholism  and  physical  deterioration,  prosecu- 
tions under    the    Sale    of   Pood   and  Drugs  Act,    house 
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cleansing,  bacteriological  examinations  by  Professor 
Summers  of  cockles  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  lough' 
and  other  subjects;  a  succinct  account  also  is  given  of 
the  water  supply.  On  pp.  146154  a  somewhat  detailed 
statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  public  baths  Is  given  ; 
ft  might  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  supplied 
the  accounts  of  the  Public  Health  Department. 

Altogether,  however,  one  cannot  but  have  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  in  seeing  this  report;  it  is  an  earnest  that  the 
authorities  are  determined  to  rise  to  their  high  duty,  and 
that  the  recent  large  demonstration  and  widespread  outcry 
and  the  sittings  of  the  Special  Commission  will  have  a 
permanent  effect. 


Utoiiattft. 


Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal 
infirmary  of  Edinburgh  on  Monday,  November  4th, 
Edwin  Bramwell,  M  B.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  F.R.C.P.E.,  was 
unanimously  appointed  an  Assistant  Physician.  There 
were  five  candidates. 

Care  of  Defective  and  Feeble-minded  Children. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Care 
of  Defective  and  Feeble-minded  Children  took  place  last 
week  in  (Glasgow.  About  a  year  ago  the  Association  rented 
a  house  In  Kirkintilloch  and  fitted  it  up  for  the  reception 
of  twenty-five  girls  who  are  trained  in  housework  and 
laundry  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  these  measures  they 
may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  to  some  extent,  and 
thus  run  less  risk  of  falling  into  evil  ways.  During  the 
short  space  of  time  that  the  home  has  been  open  it  has 
been  abundantly  shown  that  there  is  great  need  of  such  an 
institution  to  help  these  defective  and  feeble-minded  on 
leaving  school.  The  results  are  so  beneficial  that  the  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  moved  by  the  Lord  Provost 
that  funds  be  obtained  to  purchase  the  present  buildings, 
to  provide  an  endowment,  and  extend  the  present  accom- 
modation by  making  similar  provision  for  boys.  The  sum 
required  is  £2,500,  and  £1  000  has  already  been  promised, 
provided  that  the  remainder  is  obtained.  To  some  extent 
the  training  work  Is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
statutory  power  to  retain  such  feeble-minded  children 
under  the  charge  of  the  Association  against  the  wishes  of 
the  parents,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Macpherson,  H.M.  Commissioner  In  Lunacy,  and 
-adopted  by  the  meeting. 


Caps  (tfllonn. 


Insanity  in  1906. 
From  the  Annual  Report  for  1906  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Dodds,  the 
Inspector  of  Asylums  for  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  we  see  that  the  total  number  of  the  registered  insane 
on  December  31st,  1905,  was  1,892  and  on  December  31st, 
1906,  1,958,  giviDg  an  increase  for  the  year  of  66,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  last  ten 
^years  of  95.8.  Dr.  Dodds  supplies  a  table  showing  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  registered  insane  in  the  colony 
since  1880,  but  inasmuch  as  this  increase  has  been 
governed  by  the  accommodation  available,  the  information 
given  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  increase  of 
lunacy.  Dr.  Dodds  further  furnishes  an  interesting  table 
of  the  ratios  to  population  of  certified  insane  in  Cape 
Colony  in  1904,  as  compared  with  similar  ratios  in 
England  and  Wales  and  other  British  colonies.  The  pro- 
portion in  1904  in  Cape  Colony  was  1  certified  insane 
person  in  every  1,359  of  general  population,  as  compared 
-with  the  1  in  every  285  of  England  and  Wales.  The  ratio 
of  the  white  insane  to  white  population  was  1  in  678. 
Further,  the  ratio  of  white  insane  born  in  Africa  to  white 
population  born  in  Africa  was  1  in  944,  whereas  the  ratio 
of  white  insane  born  elsewhere  than  in  Africa  to  white 
population  born  elsewhere  than  in  Africa  was  1  in  336. 
"The  exceedingly  low  total  ratio  of  insmity  in  this  colony 
Is  thus  seen  to  be  largely  due  to  the  small  amount  of  certi- 
fied insanity  in  the  native  population,  the  ratio  of  the 
-insane  other  than  European  to  the  population  other  than 
European  being  1  in  every  1,994. 


With  regard  to  the  white  population,  the  above  statistics 
would  seem  to  show  that  insanity  is  much  less  common 
amongst  tbe  descendants  of  the  older  settlers  than 
amoDgst  the  remainder  of  the  white  population,  but  as 
the  information  given  concerns  the  total  insane,  and  not 
the  proportion  to  population  of  occurring  insanity,  this 
inference  cannot  be  justly  drawn. 

During  the  year  445  in  all  were  admitted,  of  whom  235 
were  white  and  210  coloured.  Of  tae  total  admissions, 
393  were  direct  admissions  (205  white,  188  coloured) ;  and 
of  the  white  admissions  113  were  born  in  the  colony,  5  In 
other  parts  of  South  Africa,  45  in  England  and  Wales, 
12  in  Scotland,  8  in  Ireland,  and  the  remainder  in  other 
European  countries.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
tables  returned  by  the  medical  superintendents  of  the 
several  institutions,  it  is  impossible  to  collate  the  informa- 
tion given  as  to  the  types  of  mental  disorder  among  the 
admissions  and  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities. 
During  the  year  142  were  discharged  aa  recovered,  giving 
a  recovery-rate  on  admissions  of  36.13,  the  recovery-rate 
for  Europeans  being  42.93,  and  for  the  coloured  ineane 
28.72  per  cent.  There  were  also  discharged  as  relieved  30, 
and  as  not  improved  18.  Also  there  were  163  deaths 
during  the  year,  giving  a  total  death-rate  on  the  average 
numbers  resident  of  8.7  per  cent.,  or  7.2  for  the  Europeans 
and  10  for  the  coloured  patients.  The  deaths  were  due  in 
49  cases  to  cerebrospinal  diseases,  including  21  from 
general  paralysis ;  in  42  to  chest  diseases,  including  20 
from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  27  to  abdominal 
diseases  ;  and  in  45  to  general  diseases,  including  23  from 
general  tuberculosis.  The  noteworthy  features  of  the 
deaths  are  that  of  the  21  patients  dying  from  general 
paralysis  18  were  Europeans,  and  that  of  those  dying  from 
tuberculous  diseases  41  were  coloured  people,  forming 
41  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  among  the  coloured 
patients.  An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  from  which 
6  patients  died  occurred  at  Fort  Beaufort  Asylum,  but 
otherwise  the  asylums  appear  to  have  been  free  from 
zymotic  disease. 

The  accommodation  provided  seems  to  be  in  need  of 
considerable  extension;  but  Dr.  Dodds  speaks  in  some- 
what pessimistic  vein  of  the  possibility  of  this,  and  In  the 
meantime,  to  quote  the  report, 

Insane  patlent3  are  being  detained  for  long  periods  In  gaols, 
and  instead  of  preaching  early  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
speedy  resoit  to  asylums  while  yet  the  disorder  Is  in  a  remedi- 
able stage,  the  authorities  have  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
keep  Insane  patients  in  their  homes,  or  anywhere,  rather  than 
have  them  sent  to  asylums  where  there  is  no  room  for  them. 


|bto  ^rratb  Walts. 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis. 
We  learn  from  the  Australasian  Medical  Gazette  that 
Dr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  the  City  Health  Officer  for  Sydney, 
in  his  annual  report  states  that  the  working  of  the  City 
Council  by-laws  for  the  compulsory  notification  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  No  friction  has  arisen  between  the 
City  Council  and  the  medical  profession  on  the 
subject,  and  no  cases  have  come  to  light  In  which  any 
Injury  or  hardship  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
phthisical  persons  through  the  operation  of  the  by-laws. 
The  practical  experience  thus  gained,  he  says,  is  a  very 
strong  point  in  favour  of  making  this  disease  notifiable  In 
all  large  centres  of  population  throughout  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  shown  that  notification  is  practicable  at  a 
very  small  expense.  It  is  urged,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  throughout 
New  South  Wales  should  not  be  long  delayed. 

Medical  Examination  of  School  Children. 
Systematic   examination    of    the  pupils  attending   the 
schools   in   the  metropolitan   district  of    Sydney  is,   we 
learn    from    the    Australasian    Medical    Gazette,    now  in 
progress,     and     valuable      data     are      being     collected. 
Particular   attention    is    being    paid  to  weight,  height 
age,     Bight,    hearing,    and    general    health,   and   weig' 
ing    and    measuring    apparatus    are    being     smplo* 
to  secure  accuracy  and  uniformity.    It   Is   not  prop' 
to  obtain  the  recoids  fiom  every  school,  but  to  e 
them  in  various  contrasted  centres,  bo   th-t  cemp? 
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may  be  instituted  between  the  pupils  at  towns  like  Moss 
Vale  and  Bowral,  on  the  southern  tableland,  with  those  on 
the  northern,  the  western  plains,  and  in  the  large  popula- 
tion centres.  The  children  at  Broken  Hill,  where  the  air 
is  largely  impregnated  with  fumes  from  minerals,  are 
expected  to  exhibit  certain  physiological  features  vastly 
different  from  those  who  dwell  in  the  pure  oxygenized 
air  of  the  mountains,  or  those  in  the  crowded  cities. 
In  addition  to  these  tests,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  periodical  medical  inspection  of  the  metro- 
politan public  schools  as  regards  their  hygienic  condition 
— light,  ventilation,  and  drainage.  Children  are  also 
being  examined  who  appear  to  be  physically  or  mentally 
defective,  or  who  exhibit  signs  of  certain  ailments  or 
defects,  such  as  breathing  through  the  mouth  instead  of 
the  nose,  continuous  discharges  from  the  ears  or  nose, 
skin  affections,  etc. 


Gugtott. 


The  Public  Health  in  1906. 
The  report  of  the  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer  and 
Inspector- General  of  Hospitals  of  Ceylon  for  the  year  1906 
is  a  very  voluminous  but  singularly  interesting  document. 
Ceylon  is  a  vast  territory  with  a  population  of  some  four 
millions,  and  presents,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pre- 
ventive medicine,  a  series  of  problems  of  extraordinary 
complexity.  The  amount  of  material  dealt  with  in  this 
report  is  so  large  that  if  in  places  the  arrangement  seems 
a  little  faulty  there  is  obvious  and  adequate  excuse. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  "  spicy  breezes  "  that  "  blow 
soft  o'er  Ceylon's  isle,"  but  the  following'  passage  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  this  fancy  of  the  old  missionary 
hymnist : 

Tha  causes  which  contributed  to  the  ill-health  of  the  In' 
habitants  of  Oeylon  during  1906  >were  drought,  floods,  the 
failure  of  the  paddy  crop,  infectious  diseases,  and  malaria. 
Rain  was  short  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the 
year,  aud  the  south-west  monscon  was  late  arriving.  Malaria 
of  a  virulent  type  broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  island'in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  rain  to  flush  out  the  puddles  and  small 
collections  of  water  in  which  mosqultos  breed  ;  the  want  of 
water  favoured  the  development  of  intestinal  disorders  owing 
to  the  presence  of  pollution  in  the  meagre  water  supplies.  The 
failure  of  the  paddy  crop  was  due  to  the  drought,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cultivators  were  incapacitated  by  illness  for  work  :  in 
many  districts  the  long  drought  was  followed  by  floods,  after 
which  deterioration  occurred  in  the  health  of  those  living  in 
the  flooded  neighbourhood.  Cholera  and  small-pox  visited 
many  districts,  and  in  some  towns  enteric  fever  was  rife. 

After  reading  this  we  can  hardly  agree  that  "  every  pro- 
spect pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  Sir  Allan  Perry 
gives  In  this  report  a  very  vivid  picture  of  this  tropical 
island,  subject  to  all  the  ills  of  a  capricious  climate,  with 
a  population  mostly  ignorant  and  poverty  stricken,  a  prey 
to  malaria,  smallpox,  enteric  fever,  dysentery,  ankylos- 
tomiasis, cholera,  and  leprosy,  aB  well  as  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  most  of  the  other  ilia  against  which  preven- 
tive medicine  organizes  its  warfare  In  temperate  climates, 
while  as  a  background  to  the  picture  there  is  the  constant 
fear  of  the  importation  of  plague.  Against  all  this  array 
of  preventable  disease  the  Government  maintains  a 
medical  service,  and  has  provided  a  number  of  special  and 
general  hospitals  hi  various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  dispensaries  organized  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
Planters'  Associations,  and  a  Eystem  for  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  quinine,  but  the  report  makes  it  clear  that  these 
various  agencies  are  not  yet  perfectly  co- or dinated,  and 
that  the  excellent  aud  self-  sacrificing  work  that  is  being 
done  Is  done  under  difficulties,  largely  owing  to  lack  of 
funds  and  equipment.  Thus  with  respect  to  leper  hospitals 
Sir  Allan  writes : 

I  am  convinoed  that  accommodation  in  the  island  is  utterly 
Inadequate,  and  that  if  the  leper  ordinance  Is  to  be  properly 
carried  out  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
aocommotion  is  necessary. 

Again  in  regard  to  ankylostomiasis,  we  read — 

It  Is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  check  the  spread  of  this 
disease  so  long  as  the  conservancy  arrangements  regarding  the 
disposal  of  sewage,  and  In  many  cases  the  water  supply  of  the 
estates  remain  as  they  are. 

Again,  of  the  only  lunatic  asylum  in  the  colony  we  are 
told  that  "  at  one  time  during  the  year,  678  persons  had  to 
be  crushed  Into  the  space  allotted  to  378,"  and  to  this 


overcrowding  the  "  high  asylum  death-  rate  "  is  attributed. 
The  Colombo  General  Hospital  also  "  requires  to  be  rebuilt : 
it  Is  old  and  insanitary.  The  operating  room  is  a  relic  of 
the  preantiseptic  period.  .  .  .  The  kitchen  is  inadequate, 
insanitary  and  unsuitable," 

The  heavy  responsibility  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  plague  is  entrusted  to  a  special  committee  which  meets 
once  a  fortnight.  This  committee's  object  is  to  "prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  without  hampering  the 
merchants  and  travelling  public  with  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  quarantine  rules."  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  committee  that  the  island 
has  been  kept  free  from  any  case  of  the  disease  during 
1906  at  the  cost  of  only  two  ships  stopped  and  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  the  rats  of  Colombo. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  to  medical  officers  of 
health  and  general  practitioners  in  this  country  is  the 
comparative  rarity  and  the  low  mortality  of  measles  in 
Ceylon.  'Whereas  in  this  country  measles  is  becoming  no 
less  common,  and  annually  more  fatal,  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  principal  diseases  in  Ceylon  for  five 
years  shows  in  1902  only  196  cases  with  two  deaths,  and 
in  1906,  55  cases  with  one  death.  We  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  area  in  England  comprising  a  similar  popula- 
tion (about  4  millions),  which  could  show  equally 
favourable  figures  for  this  disease. 

Amid  all  this  righting  against  actual  disease,  research 
and  education  have  not  been  neglected  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
this  connexion  a  word  is  due  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Castellan!, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  clinic  for  tropical  diseases,  and  of 
the  De  Soysa  Bacteriological  Institute.  The  former  institu- 
tion was  only  opened  on  October  1st  of  last  year,  and 
Dr.  Castellani  begins  his  report  with  a  quotation  from 
this  Journal,1  as  follows :  "  The  Government  of  Ceylon 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  scientific  spirit  it  has 
shown,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  success  of  the 
present  experiment  may  encourage  it  to  extend  the  system 
further." 

Dr.  Castellani's  report  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
hope  then  expressed  has  already  been  fulfilled.  Apart 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  pathological  and  educational  work 
done  In  these  two  institutions,  their  existence  has  been 
more  than  justified  by  the  completion  of  Dr.  Castellani's 
demonstration  that  syphilis  and  parangi  are  distinet 
pathological  entities,  and  his  isolation  of  the  Spirochaeta 
pertenuis  as  the  cause  of  the  latter  disease. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE, 


VIENNA. 

Retirement  of  Professor  Politzer. — InebrUty  Statistics. — Old- 
age  Pensions  for  Country  Doctors. 
With  the  new  winter  term,  which  began  on  October  1st, 
Professor  Adam  Politzer,  whose  name  and  clinic  are 
known  to  all  otologists  throughout  the  world,  retired  from 
his  post  as  Director  of  the  Vienna  Clinic  of  Ear  Diseases, 
after  forty- six  years  of  strenuous  and  indefatigable  work. 
His  farewell  lecture  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  the  moat 
eminent  men  in  the  profession.  All  his  former  and 
present  assistants  were  present,  and  also  representatives 
of  numerous  foreign  otological  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  his  lecture  Politzer  once  more  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  exact  diagnosis  of  ear  disease,  especially 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population.  He 
compared  ear  trouble  In  Its  fatal  incidents  with 
tuberculosis,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  teaching 
the  intending  country  practitioner  and  the  student 
of  surgery  the  leading  facts  of  otology.  After  a  short 
review  of  the  progress  made  in  this  department  within 
the  last  few  years,  Politzer  bade  his  audience  a  graceful 
farewell,  Amongst  other  honours  accorded  to  the  retiring 
Professor  was  the  honorary  membership  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Politzer  is  succeeded  by  Professor 
TJrbantschitsch,  who  has  till  now  been  director  of  the  ear 
department  of  the  Vienna  Polyclinic,  where  his  lectures, 
delivered  in  English  and  German,  were  well  attended. 
His  chief  province  of  research  was  the  chronic  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  ear,  and  his  publications  on  this  subject 
are  very  numerous.  Politzer's  first  assistant,  Privat-docent 
Dr.  Gustav  Alexander,  has  been  appointed  successor  to 

1  Bbitish  Mi  dical  JOUHNAL,  July  21st,  1906,  p.  162. 
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Professor  Urbaatsehits :-h  at  the  Polyclinic.  Hia  name, 
too,  is  well  known  amongst  the  English  students  in 
Vienna,  and  his  lectures  are  very  often  crowded.  Hia 
principal  works  deal  with  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of 
the  internal  ear,  both  of  men  and  animals.  He  is  a  bold 
and  successful  surgeon,  and  a  scientist  of  very  high 
reputation. 

Since  1894  statistical  data  have  been  obtainable  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  report  to 
the  Austrian  Antialcohol  Society :  Whilst  in  Vienna  in 
1894  there  were  784  notorious  drunkards,  In  1899  the 
number  was  1,232,  and  in  1906  they  numbered  2,336.  In 
the  country  the  corresponding  figures  were  1,556,  1,280, 
and  813,  thus  showing  divergent  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  city  and  the  country.  As  a  means  of  classifying 
drunkards  as  distinguished  from  occasional  drinkers,  only 
those  were  reported  who  more  than  once  had  a  collision 
with  the  police.  The  proportion  of  drunkards  to  the 
population  is  1  to  740  !n  Vienna  and  1  to  980  in  the 
country.  In  Vienna  there  were  10  per  cent,  female 
drunkards,  as  against  7  per  cent,  in  the  country.  Forty 
per  eent.  of  ell  fee  habitual  drunkards  were  inmates  of 
public  asylums  or  workhouses,  representing  a  cost  to  the 
country  of  £40,900  yearly.  Whisky,  gin,  and  rum  are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  cases,  only  9  per  cent. 
indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  and  only  1  per  cent,  in  beer  ; 
in  the  country — which  is,  by-the-by,  well  known  for  its 
good  wines — 25  per  cent,  of  the  alcoholic  excess  was  due 
to  wine. 

The  Austrian  Diet  has  recently  passed  a  law  by  which 
the  county  and  district  medical  officers  who  are  paid  by 
the  Diet  are  entitled  to  old-age  pensions.  This  is  marking 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era ;  at  last  the  profession  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  authorities  understand  the  needs  of  modern 
life.  The  law  provides  that  after  a  service  of  thirty-five 
years  the  doctor  may  retire  on  a  pension  of  £70  a  year ;  if 
his  retirement  takes  place  earlier,  he  receives  a  propor- 
tionate amount,  beginning  with  40  per  cent,  after  ten 
yearB'  service.  If  retirement  is  due  to  disability  con- 
tracted In  performing  his  duty,  the  full  pension  is  granted. 
The  widows  and  children  also  receive  pensions  on  a  sliding 
scale,  but  amounting  to  not  more  than  £60  a  year  at  the 
utmost.  Although  these  figures  are  low  enough,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a  beginning,  and  we  may 
hope  that  when  the  necessity  of  making  careful  provision 
for  members  of  the  profession  has  been  made  a  conditio 
sine  qua  non  the  pensions  will  be  increased  to  a  decent 
figure. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE   REPRESENTATION   OF   THE    MEDICAL 

FACULCY  ON  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Sir, — Three  senatorial  election  addresses — of  Professor 
Starling,  «f  Mr.  Wallis,  and  of  Dr.  Norman  Moore — that  is, 
of  a  physiologist,  of  a  surgeon,  and  of  a  physician— are 
now  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  physiologist  promises  to  support  (1)  a  more  acces- 
sible degree ;  (2)  increased  time  for  clinical  subject?  ; 
(3)  concentration  of  preliminary  and  early  medical  studies 
in  a  small  compact  school  at  South  Kensington.  There 
is  no  allusion  in  his  address  to  an  institute  of  medical 
science,  nor  to  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  medical 
schools. 

The  surgeon  (1)  appeals  to  the  Faculty  to  reaffirm  its 
previous  decisions  against  the  establishment  of  a  third 
centre  for  preliminary  [and  intermediate]  medical  educa- 
tion at  South  Kensington  ;  (2)  directly  contradicts  the 
statement  that  money  has  been  collected  for  this  specific 
purpose  alone,  or  that  agreements  have  been  made  by  the 
University  wiih  certain  medical  schools  to  establish  such 
a  centre,  and  proposes  to  establish  and  endow  an  institute 
for  higher  teaching  and  research  In  close  touch  with  the 
teachers  and  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  various 
schools. 

^ The  physician  is  of  opinion  that  the  foundation  at  South 
-Kensington  of  an  institute  for  research  in  physiology, 
pharmacology,  and  those  parts  of  biology  related  to 
pathology,  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  but  that  it 
Is  undesirable  to  erect  a  centre  for  the  teaching  of  the 
preliminary  and  Intermediate  parts  of  the  curriculum. 


That  is  to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  an  institute  of 
physiology  and  allied  sciences  at  South  Kensington  is 
recognized  by  the  surgeon  and  by  the  phjsieian  to  to 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  medical  science  in  London, 
whereas  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  physiologist. 

The  state  of  matters  at  the  University  is  as  follows^: 
"  Concentration  "  as  advised  five  years  ago  by  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  adopted  by  the  Senate,  was  contingent 
upon  the  collection  of  upwards  of  £300.0C0  (the  actual 
sum  named  in  the  authorized  scheme  amounted  to 
£375,000)  and  is  recognized  to  be  impracticable,  inasmuch 
as  the  total  sum  subscribed  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  only 
£70,000. 

That  first  scheme,  as  a  whole,  is  impracticable,  and  it 
does  not  matter  at  all  whether  any  candidate  pledges 
himself  either  for  or  against  It.  Bnt  the  best  portion  of 
the  scheme— provision  for  research— remains  eminently 
practicable,  and  iB  recognized  to  be  in  highest  degree 
desirable  by  the  great  majority  of  teachers  in  London, 
inclusive  of  many  distinguished  teachers  whese  names 
are  on  the  list  of  Professor  Starling's  supporters. 

The  question  whether  or  no  an  Institute  of  Medical 
Science  (in  the  sense  of  a  school  of  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate medical  studies)  shall  be  established  at  South 
Kensington  is  settled  by  the  financial  position.  The 
question  before  the  University  has  become  whether  or  no 
an  Institute  of  Medical  Science  (in  the  sense  of  an  Institute 
for  higher  teaching  and  research)  shall  be  founded  at 
South  Kensington.  Of  the  three  senatorial  candidates 
now  before  the  Faculty,  two,  namely,  Mr.  Wallis  and  Dr. 
Moore,  have  expressed  themselves  in  its  favour,  and  at 
the  recent  senatorial  election  the  elected  candidates,  Dr. 
Caley  and  Mr.  Leonard  Hill  declared  In  their  joint  address 
that  "the  promotion  of  higher  learning  and  research  is 
more  essential  to  the  prestige  of  the  University  of  London 
than  provision  for,  and  the  regulation  of,  routine  teaching, 
and  we  are  therefore  in  favour  of  developing  within  the 
University  advanced  lectures,  courses  of  study,  and 
laboratory  facilities  for  research  work  in  the  several 
branches  of  physiology,  pharmacology,  and  allied  subjects 
on  lines  similar  to  those  at  present  existing  in  connexion 
with  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  University." 
Professor  Starling  has  not  yet  expressed  any  opinion. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Physiological  Laboratory,  University  A,  D.  WALLER, 

of  London,  Sonth  Kensington, 
November  4th. 

Sir,— In  Mr.  Walliss  election  address  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  an  Institute  for  research  in  the  medical  sciences 
should  be  erected,  and  that  the  £70,000  which  haB  been 
subscribed  and  the  site  which  has  been  offered  should 
be  allocated  to  its  establishment  and  endowment.  Dr. 
Norman  Moore  expresses  his  approval  of  such  an  Institute, 
but  does  not  say  from  what,  funds  it  should  be  provided.^ 

The  money  referred  to  was  subscribed  and  the  site 
offered  for  an  institute  of  medical  sciences  in  which 
medical  stndents  were  to  be  taught.  To  attempt  to 
divorce  teaching  and  research  is,  at  the  best,  a  very 
doubtful  policy,  for  the  bulk  of  research  in  the  medical 
sciences,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has  been 
done  by  teachers  in  the  laboratories  attached  to  their 
schools.  But  a  policy  which  proposes  to  use  this  money 
to  build  an  institute  at  which  only  research  and  "  higher 
teaching"  are  to  be  carried  on  is  more  than  doubtful ;  it  is 
an  attempt  to  pervert  funds  from  the  object  for  which 
they  were  subscribed,  an  attempt  which,  if  successful,  is 
likely  to  prevent  the  public  from  opening  its  purse  to  the 
London  University  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  definite  demand  from  certain  schools  of  the 
University  for  a  small  centre  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  £70.000  subscribed  for  this  purpose  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  build  and  equip  It.  Such  a  centre  would  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  autonomy  of  the  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  Medical  School,  as  Mr.  Wallis  seems  to 
fear,  or  with  any  other  school  which  wishes  to  teach  its 
own  students  in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  sub- 
jects. It  would,  of  course,  also  be  a  centre  where  research 
and  higher  teaching  would  take  their  natnral  place,  as  at 
other  universities. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir,  I  trust  that  the  Faculty 
will  not  lend  its  support  to  any  such  proposals  as  those  of 
Mr.  Wallis,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  likely  to 
hamper  the  development  of  certain  schools  of  the 
University. 
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In  regard  to  the  urgent  need  for  the  rearrangement  of 
the  curriculum,  and  the  allocation  of  more  time  for 
clinioal  studies,  Professor  Starling  is  no  new  convert.  He 
has  already  put  the  case  so  strongly  in  his  address,  and  in 
previous  utterances,  that  the  Faculty  may  elect  him  with 
confidence  to  represent  its  known  views  on  these  points. — 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Nov.  6th.  H.  G.  Turney. 

Sir, — I  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women 
containing  a  statement  to  which  I  think  wider  publicity 
should  be  given  than  it  has  at  present  obtained.  The 
letter  runs  as  follows  : 

'■  I  have  had  handed  to  me  a  letter,  written  by  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  L.S.M.W.,  in  which  is  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Senate :  '  It  is  suicidal  policy  for  your  colleagues  to  vote 
for  concentration.  The  whole  movement  is  being  en- 
gineered from  University  College,  and  it  Is  University 
College  which  has  succeeded  in  blocking  the  incorporation 
of  your  school.  They  want  to  cater  for  women  them- 
selves now  their  preliminary  science  and  intermediate 
science  are  under  separate  management,  and  of  course 
they  naturally  do  not  want  your  handicap  removed.  The 
L.S.M.W.  Incorporation  Committee  (t  tie  Senate  is  still 
In  existence,  but,  for  the  above  reasons,  it  has  not  met  for 
more  than  eighteen  months.  If  Statling  is  returned,  I  do 
not  suppose  it  will  ever  meet  again  ;  you  will  be  told  that 
the  third  institute  will  meet  your  requirements.'" 

I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  letter 
"  written  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,"  but  since  it  was 
written  with  a  view  to  Influencing  the  votes  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  at  the 
approaching  senatorial  election,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  private  document. 

The  whole  statement  from  beginning  to  end  is  a 
deliberate  invention. 

Incorporation  of  academic  institutions  in  the  University 
is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  policy  of 
University  College.  My  colleagues  and  our  representa- 
tives on  the  Senate  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  carried  out  as 
one  step  in  this  policy,  and  have  taken  no  part  In  block- 
ing the  incorporation.  My  colleagues  have  no  desire  to 
attract  women  Btndents  from  the  London  School  of  Medi- 
cine for  Women.  Women  are  not  admitted  to  the  anatomy 
course  at  University  College,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
women  medical  students  to  obtain  a  complete  course  at 
the  College.  I  myself  am  extremely  interested  in  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Women's  School  of  Medicine,  and 
look  forward  to  this  School,  after  incorporation,  being  the 
university  centre  for  women  medical  students.  If  I  am 
returned  I  shall  make  it  one  of  my  first  duties  to  inquire 
Into  the  reason  for  the  discreditable  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
School. 

I  challenge  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  to  acknowledge 
In  public  the  authorship  of  the  s^a'ements  which  he  has 
circulated  in  private,  and  to  stae  what  grounds  or 
authority  he  has  for  making  thfse  statements.  It  would 
be  Interesting  to  know  if  he  has  employed  his  ingenuity 
In  writing  similar  letters,  with  modifications  suitable  to 
local  requirements,  to  members  of  other  medical  schools. 

It  is  surely  deplorable  that  such  underhand  methods 
should  find  their  place  among  tactics  employed  in  an 
election  of  the  University  of  London. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  every  member  of 
the  Senate  of  London  University. — I  am,  etc., 

Ernest  H.  Starling. 

University  of  London.  University  College,  flower  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  Nov.  4th. 


St.  Georgia  Hospital  and  ike  University. 
Sir, — Mr.  F.  C.  Wallls,  In  his  election  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Faculty,  writes  : 

There  Is  a  farther  Impression  that  agreements  hare  been 
made  with  certain  medical  schools  to  establish  such  a  third 
centre  at  South  Kensington.  This  impression  is  without 
foundation.  In  fact,  no  assurances,  either  written  or  oral, 
have  been  given,  and  the  University  has  incurred  neither 
legal  nor  moral  obligations  In  this  respect 

Mr.  Wallis  has  been  misinformed.  The  above  statement 
Is  incorrect. 


In  1905  the  University  authorities  opened  negotiations 
with  regard  to  the  transference  of  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  portions  of  the  curriculum  from  St.  George's 
Medical  School  to  the  University.  The  question  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Medical  School  Council  and 
the  governors  of  the  hospital.  The  undersigned  were 
deputed  by  the  hospital  authorities  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  with  the  delegates  of  the  University.  We 
were  Instructed  to  take  no  steps  unless  we  were  assured 
that  a  third  centre  was  to  be  erected  In  the  immediate 
future  in  the  near  neighbourhoc  d  of  the  University. 

The  University  delegates,  amongst  whom  was  the 
Principal,  assured  us  that  the  prection  of  a  third  centre 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  University,  and  that  this 
policy  had  been  recommended  nemine  contradicente  by  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

On  this  assurance  negotiations  were  continued.  Subse- 
quently It  was  arranged  that : 

1.  Our  students  in  the  preliminary  and  intermediate 
studies  should  be  transferred,  together  with  our  teachers 
in  these  subjects,  to  University  College  and  King's 
College. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  third  centre  was  established  our  students 
should  be  transferred  to  it. 

3.  St.  George's  Hospital  should  guarantee  the  payment 
of  £500  per  annum  to  the  University  for  a  term  of  years. 

We  asked  that  our  teashers  should  aleo  be  transferred 
to  the  new  centre  as  soon  as  it  was  built,  but  the  Uni- 
versity delegates  were  unable  to  concede  this  point. 

When  the  Hospital  authorities  learnt  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  persuade  the  University  to  repudiate 
its  obligations,  the  Treasurer  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  In  this  letter  a  clear  account  of  the 
negotiations  and  of  the  University's  undertaking  is  given. 
The  letter  was  sent  and  acknowledged  nearly  six  months 
ago,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  to  the  fact  that  we  have  received  no  denial 
nor  repudiation  of  its  contents  from  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

This  letter  was  subsequently  published  in  the  medical 
press,1  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  It  has 
escaped  Mr.  Wallls's  observation. 

The  undersigned  carried  on  all  the  negotiations,  and  we- 
pledge  our  word  that  St.  George's  Hospital  would  never 
have  given  up  the  teaching  of  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate studies  If  we  had  not  been  assured  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  University  that  the  erection  of  a  third  centre 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
was  the  settled  policy  of  the  University.  The  University 
delegates  were  thoroughly  aware  that  this  point  was  the 
fundamental  one  in  the  negotiations. 

We  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  cot  to  give  their  votes  in  the  forthcoming 
election    In    support    of    any  candidate  who  urges   the 
University  to  repudiate  its  obligations. 
A.  William  West, 

Treasurer  of  the  Hospital. 

Arthur  Latham, 

Formerly  Dean  of  the  Medical  Sehooi'. 

Francis  Jaffrky, 

Formerly  Deau  of  the  Medical  School. 

G.  A.  Buck  master, 
Nov.  4th.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the 

Alcdical  School. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

Sir, — In  a  scattered  Association  like  ours  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  discovering  the  true  opinion  of1 
its  members.  The  link  which  binds  us  together  Is 
practically  the  slender  one  of  the  Journal,  and  it 
says  much  for  the  ability  and  usefulness  of  that  organ 
that  it  can  fulfil  such  a  function.  Hence  It  follows 
that  the  Journal  is  the  medium  most  effective  for  an 
exchange  of  opinion.  In  this  great  crisis  in  our  history 
we  depend  on  its  columns  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  majority 
of  our  members  who  either  will  not,  or  cannot,  attend  our 
meetings.  I  sincerely  trust  these  columns  will  not  be 
used  to  gratify  personal  spite,  or  to  indulge  in  party- 
polemics. 

Much  as  I  disapprove  of  the  forcing  methods  of  our 
leaders  in  the  Representative  Meeting,  I  cannot  but  admire- 
the  zeal  and  self-sacrificing  energy  with  which  they  have 
served  the  Association.    I  am  quite  at  one  with  them  in 

'SeeBnmsH  Medical  JorssAi.,  July6Ui,  1907,  p.  60. 
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•Jesiring  to  make  the  Association  more  uselul  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  numerous  body  outside  of  its  membership. 
My  sense  of  admiration,  gratuude,  and  agreement  does 
not  blind  me,  however,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  In  their  policy,  and  too  impatient  of  restraint  in 
their  methods  of  accomplishing  it.  They  are  aiming  at  a 
scheme  of  colossal  magnitude  beside  which  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  a  rival  journal  will  appear  a  pigmy,  a 
•scheme  of  defence  and  offence,  of  ineurance,  of  benevo- 
lence, of  politics,  of  traffic  iu  livings,  and  whatnot,  which 
will  need  a  staff  rivalling  a  Government  department.  And 
all  this  is  being  done  without  the  knowledge,  or  at  least 
aesent,  of  three-fourths  of  the  members.  I  make  the 
esecrtion  boldly  that  three-fourths  of  our  members  do  not 
nnderstand  the  drift  of  them.  It  is  admitted  that  10  per 
-cent,  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  Division  meetings. 
(That  would  represent  some  2,000  members  (not  4,C00,  as 
.Dr.  Fotherglll  makes  out)  Assuming  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Charter  was  two-thirds— a  liberal  allowance 
— then  it  follows  that  1333  members  have  decided  the 
policy  of  20,000.  It  is  most  fallacious,  in  our  Association 
.at  least,  to  argue  that  the  majority  of  the  members  attend- 
ing will  correspond  to  a  similar  proportion  of  the  absentees. 
If  there  had  been  certainty  that  the  subject  voted  on  had 
been  studied  and  understood  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  importance  of  their  presence  had  been 
reasonably  brought  home  to  thsm,  then  it  would  have  been 
less  unfair  and  less  dangerous  to  bind  the  whole  Associa- 
tion to  a  policy  approved  only  by  6  or  7  per  cent, 
of  its  members.  Seeing  that  the  schema  must  involve 
a  great  increase  in  our  subscription — in  these  hard 
times  a  serions  matter  —  the  leaders  are  likely  to 
have  an  unpleasant  surprise  if  they  are  successful. 
Notwithstanding  Dr.  McGowan's  jaanty  assnrance  that 
we  are  willing  to  pay  for  "  professional  unionism,"  as 
he  calls  it,  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  ability  to  pay,  even 
If  they  were  willing,  of  thousands  of  our  struggling 
■brethren,  the  very  men  who  need  it. 

It  may  be  contended  that  these  provisions  of  the 
Charter  are  not  open  to  discussion.  We  are  told,  by 
those  who  regard  themselves  as  experts  on  form  and 
precedent,  that  we  must  confine  our  criticism  to  the 
matters  included  in  the  Referendum,  and  that  the  Council 
has  com  mif ted  the  Association  irrevocably  to  everything 
else.  To  this  proposition  I  refuse  individually  to  assent. 
The  Charter  is  still  In  the  draft  form,  and  It  would  be  far 
wiser  to  amend  It  than  to  bring  about  a  wholesale  seces- 
sion, or  face  opposition  in  the  application  for  it  before  the 
Privy  Council.  Either  or  both  of  these  contingencies  are 
possible  in  the  present  temper  of  some  sections  of  the 
Association,  owing  to  the  forcing  tactics  adopted  and  the 
unreasonable  hostility  manifested  to  the  Central  Council. 
I  am  sceptical  about  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  against 
discussing  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  generally,  but, 
even  on  the  matters  included  in  the  Referendum,  we  have 
ample  ground  for  urging  delay. 

Few  of  our  members  understand  that  the  Charter  prac- 
tically supersedes  the  Central  Council.  It  deprives  it  of 
the  only  thing  which  makes  it  worth  election,  namely,  its 
revising  function.  I  omitted  from  my  letter  of  October 
26th  a  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the  business  methods 
of  the  Representative  Meeting.  I  now  take  leave  to 
present  it  to  my  fellow  members.  On  the  morning  of 
July  27th,  at  Exeter,  a  supplementary  agenda  was  put  In 
our  hands  containing  fifteen  brand-new  resolutions,  which 
had  not  been  published  in  the  Journal,  or  discussed  at 
Division  meetings.  They  came — and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact — from  two  Divisions,  both  Metropolitan,  nine 
from  Wandsworth  (Dr.  Fothergill's  Division),  and  six  from 
Hampstead  (Dr.  Armit's)  By  what  rule  did  these  resolu- 
tions receive  admission  to  the  agenda  of  business,  and  be 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  advertised  and  dis- 
cussed? Members  who  have  been  reading  their  Journal 
will  have  noticed  in  the  Supplement  of  September  7th 
Dr.  Fothergill's  proposals.  We  all  love  a  compromise. 
Dr.  Fothergill  offers  one.  L  t  all  advertised  resolutions 
be  free  from  the  dinger  of  a  Referendum,  and  all  resolu- 
tions "  sprung  on  the  meeting  "  (his  own  description),  if  so 
directed  by  the  Council  at  a  meeting  held  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  be  referred  to  the  Divisions.  How  generous  ! 
Legitimate  business  must  not  be  revised,  illegal  motions 
mav  with  difficulty. 

Note  the  consideration  here  shown  towards  the 
Council.      During    the    progress    of    the     Representa- 


tive Meeting,  the  Council  must  meet  and  decide 
on  the  Important  question  whether  it  will  permit 
a  resolution  "sprung  on  the  meeting"  to  be  made 
binding  on  the  Association,  or  for  ever  hold  its  peace. 
Resolutions  "  advertised  "  may  in  such  circumstances  be 
deferred  till  the  next  Representative  Meeting,  when,  If 
carried  again,  they  will  become  "  decisions  of  the  Associa- 
tion," and  not  liable  to  a  Referendum.  If  euch  [a.  set  of 
proposals  are  accepted,  the  Association  will  not  get  any 
self-respecting  member  to  take  office  in  the  Council. 

Some  means  must  be  found  to  get  at  the  true  mind  of 
the  Association.  A  plebiscite  of  the  whole  of  the  members 
might  be  taken  on  the  Cnarter,  especially  its  provisions 
as  to  "  professional  unionism."  Meanwhile  the  members 
should  Insist  on  delay  in  applying  for  the  Charter  until 
we  are  better  prepared,  and  on  the  preservation  of  a 
revising  body  to  protect  them  from  the  hasty  schemes  of 
the  Representative  Meeting. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  4th.  A.  WALKER. 

Sir, — Every  well-wisher  of  the  Association  must  welcome 
criticism  so  irank  and  so  obviously  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  its  welfare  as  is  the  letter  of  Dr.  A.  Walker.  It  is  an 
admirable  exposure  of  the  weak  points  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting,  and  the  case  he  makes  out  for  Its  improve- 
ment needs  the  attention  of  all  careless  or  Indifferent 
Divisions  (including  the  three  he  represented  under  diffi- 
culties at  Exeter).  But  he  misses  the  important  point 
that  the  Representative  Meeting  is  the  substitute — poor  it 
may  be  and  capable  of  much  improvement — for  the  old 
annual  meeting,  whose  powers  were,  to  say  the  least, 
vague,  and  whose  deliberative  and  representative  value 
was  nil.  Begin  with  that  fact,  and  Dr.  Walker's  letter 
becomes  a  very  good  argument  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  but  not  for  its  abolition. 

Dr.  Walker  gives  us  no  alternative  policy,  so  one  must 
assume  that  he  would  prefer  the  good  old  days  when  the 
Council  had  full  sway.  But  does  he  not  know  that  that 
policy  brought  the  Association  to  the  verge  of  revolt  ?  Is 
he  not  aware  that  it  was  a  mere  toss-up  whether  a  rival 
association  should  be  formed  to  do  the  work  the  Associa- 
tion was  neglecting  ?  That  such  a  dangerous  rival  was 
not  set  up  was  due  to  a  few  who  had  faith  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  Association  and  in  its  power  to  do  all  that  could  be 
legitimately  required  of  it.  No  member  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  recent  history  of  the  Association  can  deny 
that  with  all  its  faults  the  Representative  Meeting  has  at 
any  rate  succeeded  in  creating  a  new  interest  in  the 
Association. 

Under  the  Charter  aB  now  drafted  some  of  the  improve- 
ments Dr.  Walker  asks  for  will  be  effected.  The  Repre- 
sentative may  be  elected  by  the  voting  papers  Dr.  Walker 
seems  so  fond  of,  but  which,  to  my  mind,  will  not  invest 
the  Representative  with  as  much  force  as  that  obtained 
from  a  meeting  of  the  active  members  of  the  Division. 
The  Representative,  too,  will  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  hla 
Branch  Council,  which  will  bring  him  into  touch  with  tue 
other  representative  and  official  members  of  the  Branch. 
In  his  criticism  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Walker  overlooks  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  business  consists  of  motions 
issued  in  April  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Council 
which  appears  two  months  before  the  meeting.  I  quite 
agree,  and  indeed  have  more  than  once  protested,  that 
business  which  is  more  than  routine  and  requires  an 
expression  of  opinion  should  not  come  before  the  meeting 
before  it  has  been  considered  by  the  Divisions. 

I  must  again  emphatically  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion, which  seems  to  me  ridiculous,  that  the  Council  Is 
more  representative  than  the  Representative  Meeting. 
Take  the  facts.  I  have  myself  been  present  at  every 
Representative  Meeting,  have  never  been  elected  by  less 
than  one-fourth  of  my  constituents,  and  have  always 
insisted  on  having  distinct  instructions  on  all 
matters  of  principle  on  the  agenda.  There  must 
be  many  other  Representatives  who  could  say 
the  same  thing  or  something  like  it.  But  granting 
that  many  are  elected  by  a  miserable  minority  of  their 
constituents,  they  must  in  nearly  every  case  be  elected  by 
some,  and  to  these  few  they  muit  be  known.  But  whit  of 
the  Council  ?  La  it  year  in  the  United  Kiogdom  there 
were  only  two  contested  elections,  most  of  the  members  of 
Council  being  returned  in  a  way  which  speaks  far  more 
eloquently  of  the  apathy  of  our  members  than  does  the 
method  of  eltction  in  the  Division?.    If  you  take  these 
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uncontested  elections  as  a  sign  of  contest  with  the  present 
representatives  on  the  Council,  why  not  aseume  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  email  attendance  at  the  Division 
meetings  ?  A  practical  test  of  the  representative  quality 
of  the  Council  may  help  to  convince  Dr.  Walker.  As 
President  of  this  Branch,  which  is  not  the  least  active  in 
the  Association,  I  have  been  present  at  the  meetings  of 
four  Divisions  recently,  and  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
ask  whether  those  present  knew  who  were  their  Representa- 
tives on  the  Council.  In  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about 
sixty  I  found  two  who  could  tell  me  correctly.  In  twenty 
years  (and  probably  in  a  much  longer  period)  there  has 
only  been  one  contested  election  in  this  Branch.  If  my 
readers  apply  the  same  test  to  their  own  Branches  I  think 
the  result  will  surprise  them.  The  fact  is  that  before  the 
reorganization  of  the  Association,  the  members  of  Council 
were  put  on  urainly  for  their  professional  standing  or 
their  official  connexion  with  their  Branch.  Since  the 
reorganization  any  interest  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Council  (such  as  it  was)  has  been  transferred  to  the  election 
of  members  of  the  R?presentative  Meeting,  except  in  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branches.  There  is,  of  course,  no  need  for  the  Council  to 
be  composed  of  Representatives  at  all,  as  that  body  has 
recognized  by  not  taking  a  Referendum  on  the  Ordinance 
which  transforms  it  into  the  executive  body  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  with  the  power  of  Referendum.  By 
doing  this  they  have  agreed  thai  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
two  legislative  bodies,  with  the  accompanying  friction,  in 
the  Association,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  after  this 
merely  time-wasting  Referendum  Is  over  they  will  settle 
down  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  position  of  power  and 
respect  in  the  Association  wliich  must  inevitably  be 
occupied  by  the  body  selected  as  the  best  business  and 
executive  men  in  the  Association. — I  am,  etc., 
Gateshead,  Nov.  4th.  Alfred  Cos. 

Sir, — Dr.  Fothergill,  in  his  interesting  and  very  long 
but  not  very  convincing  letter  in  the  Journal  of 
October  26th,  has  carefully  evaded  the  other  issue  I  put 
forward,  which  I  thought  of  quite  equal  importance  to 
the  fixity  of  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Council, 
namely,  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  Individual  member, 
quite  apart  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  a  Division 
or  Branch.  Xo  doubt  Dr.  Fothergill  and  his  friends 
would  like  this  subject  kept  in  the  background  and  not 
discussed  at  all  after  the  events  at  Exeter,  for  with  their 
usual  astuteness  they  made  use  of  the  opportunities  at 
hand. 

Look  at  the  way  the  annual  general  meeting  of  members 
was  dealt  with  at  Exeter.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Representative  Meeting  cannot  be  held  until  the  pro- 
ceedings commence  by  the  annual  business  meeting 
taking  place,  even  in  a  kind  of  dumb  show.  And  this 
is  how  It  was  done :  There  was  no  Chairman  of  Council 
present  to  take  the  chair,  nor  even  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  with  the  result  that  it  was  adjourned  until, 
I  believe,  the  Monday  or  Tuesday,  so  that  if  one  or  a 
number  of  members  had  attended  at  the  first  meeting  for 
some  special  purpose  they  would  have  had  to  wait  until 
the  adjourned  meeting  was  held.  And  why  wa3  this 
adjournment  ?  This  is  answered  by  what  actually  took 
place  on  the  Tuesday.  It  suited  the  active  party,  and 
enabled  them  to  effect  such  a  coup  as  was  never  exceeded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Association,  and  never  will  be,  namely: 
a  Treasurer  was  elected  in  opposition  to  the  one  which 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Central  Council !  This 
transaction  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
present,  and  especially  the  two  gentlemen  twho  were 
nominated. 

Well,  now,  does  it  not  look  rather  curious  that  the  same 
party  should  make  such  an  exceedingly  powerful  use  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  members  to  effect  their  own 
purpose,  and  yet  they  should  have  it  on  the  card  in  the 
draft  Charter  that  it  Ehould  be  abolished  P  And  why  is 
this  ?  They  see  that  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  weapon  if 
required  by  a  clique,  as  was  exemplified  by  themselves, 
and  so  they  have  takeD  good  care  that  their  opponents 
shall  never  have  this  power.  They  are  fencing  themselves 
fn  and  round  about,  so  that  they  can  effect  their  own 
purposes  without  let  or  hindrance ! 

Hence  the  long  letter  of  Dr.  Fothergill  in  defence  of  the 
election  of  the  Central  Council  as  per  Charter,  and  not  a 
stogie  word  In  defence  of  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of 


members  at  the  annual  business  meeting  '.    As  he  has  said 
nothing  in  favour  of  maintaining  it  we  must  conclude  that 
he  is  in  favour  of    abolishing  it,  as  his  friends  are. — 
I  am,  etc., 
Manchester,  Kov.  2nd.       G.  H.  Bhoadbent. 

The  Opinion  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
Sir, — It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  present  dis- 
cussion has  so  largely  resolved  itself  into  a  debate  as  to 
which  is  the  more  representative  body  in  the  Association 
without  a  fundamental  definition  of  that  which  it  is 
desired  to  represent — the  opinion  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  The  Association  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three — in  part  overlapping — groups:  members  who  wish 
for  a  good  medical  journal,  members  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  scientific  possibilities  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  members  who  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
economic  and  political  relations  of  the  profession. 
The  opinion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  on 
any  question  is  a  resultant  of  the  twenty  thousand 
various  opinions  oj  the  individual  members  on  that 
question,  and  what  one  is  entitled  to  present  to  the  public 
as  the  recognized  opinion  of  the  Association  is  a  conven- 
tional result  arrived  at  in  some  way  provided  by  the 
constituted  mechanism. 

Prior  to  1920  the  mechanism  was  the  fortuitous  eon- 
course  of  the  Annual  Ganeral  Meeting  and  the  Council, 
consisting  of  Branch  Representatives  who  were  elected 
without  any  constitutional  responsibility  to  their  con- 
stituents on  individual  questions.  At  the  new  constitu- 
tion this  mechanism  was  definitely  replaced  by  a  new 
grouping  of  members  in  such  Divisions  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  member  who  wished  had  the  possibility  of 
attending  their  meetings  made  as  practicable  as  local 
opinion  thought  necessary,  and  by  the  Representative 
Meeting,  consisting  of  members  who  are  constitutionally 
required  to  represent  the  known  opinion  of  their  group. 
Which  of  these  mechanisms  is  the  more  likely  to  give  the 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  resultant  opinion  of  the 
members  ?  That  is  the  question  of  which  we  are  sub- 
stantially engaged  in  discussion.  On  theoretical  grounds 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision, 
but  we  must  always  test  the  most  perfectly  designed 
mechanism  by  its  work  in  practice,  and  this  test  was 
applied  to  the  old  mechanism  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  new,  and  at  present  we  must  attempt  to  judge 
of  the  work  of  the  new.  This,  it  is  urged,  has 
failed  in  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  are  appointed  by  a  minority,  and  that  a  small 
one,  of  their  respective  Divisions,  and  that,  in  effect,  their 
opinions  are  not  authoritative.  That  the  appointment  is 
actually  made  by  a  minority  of  the  constituency  may  be 
admitted;  but  it  is  still  made  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
whole,  for  surely  any  member  who  felt  keenly  enough  on 
any  question  to  make  him  resent  being  misrepresented 
would,  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  attend  the  meeting 
which  is  held  at  his  own  door,  and  surely  the  critics  of 
the  present  authority  of  the  representative  mandate  will 
hardly  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  if  the  Division  elections 
were  made  by  voting  paper  the  Representatives  who  are 
at  present  appointed  would  not  be  returned  by  much  the 
same  proportion  of  votes  as  are  now  cast  in  a  disputed 
election  to  the  Council. 

The  fact  that  the  local  group  is  relatively  small  surely 
makes  it  likely  that  a  more  reasoned  and  homogeneous 
opinion  is  ready  to  be  expressed,  and  also  that  any  man  of 
the  group  is  more  likely  to  know  the  general  feeling  of  his 
colleagues  than  if  the  groups  were  larger,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Dr.  Walker's  constituents  were  most  un- 
fortunate, if  his  acquaintance  with  the  opinion  of  his 
professional  neighbours  was  limited  to  the  scanty  con- 
stitutional information  which  he  states  was  put  at  his 
dispose).  For  these  and  other  reasons  too  numerous  to 
state  in  detail  I  cannot  rrsist  the  conclusion  that,  with 
all  its  defects,  the  system  of  Divisions  and  Representative 
Meeting  does  give  a  reasonable  approximation  to  what 
can  be  presented  as  the  opinion  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  that  any  larger  grouping  with  the  neces- 
sarily increased  difficulty  of  attending  meetings  would 
give  a  less  accurate  rendering. 

The  detailed  questions  on  which  the  voting  is  taking 
place  centre  in  the  purely  economic*  question  of  the  most 
efficient  size  of  the  Council,  a  reduction  of  which  involves 
the  regrouping  of  the  Branches  and  of  the  arrangements 
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for  cloaer  interworking  between  the  legislative  and  the 
executive  organizations.  So  far  as  the  discussion  has 
gone  It  seems  that  the  main  objection  urged  against  any 
regrouping  Is  that  the  Branches  are  to  be  destroyed.  But 
— and  I  speak  as  a  member  of  a  grouped  Branch — I  should 
be  loth  to  admit  that  my  Branch  had  no  end  in  life  save 
to  elect  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  it  seems  to  occur  to 
me  that  I  have  heard  of  Branches  which  have  done  useful 
scientific  work  and  of  others  which  made  effective  play  in 
local  professional  economics,  and  bo  long  as  this  is  so  the 
question  for  each  Branch  will  not  be  that  of  its  continued 
existence  but  the  most  effective  local  organization  for 
those  purposes  which  awake  its  Interests. — I  am,  etc., 
Dundee,  Nov.  4th.  R-  C.  BuiST. 

COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Sir, — The  various  letters  to  the  Journal  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Referendum  and  Dr.  Larking's  paper  as 
printed  in  the  Supplbment  of  November  2nd  have 
suggested  to  me  that  it  i3  time  that  some  one  should 
say  a  word  in  defence  of  the  very  large  class  of  country 
members,  who  seem  to  be  standing  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  could  wish  that  some 
worthier  champion  than  myself  had  been  found  to  do 
this,  but  perhaps  there  may  be  others  to  back  me  up. 
Most  of  the  letters  appear  to  be  from  town  members  who 
have,  perhaps,  a  short  train  or  tram  ride  from  their  own 
homes  to  the  meeting  places  of  the  various  Branches  and 
Divisions.  But  do  they  stop  to  consider  what  it  Is  to  hi 
in  the  country  with  very  poor  train  service,  possibly  none 
at  all  within  reasonable  distance  ?  How  would  they  feel 
if  to  attend  a  meeting  meant  leaving  home  and  practice 
for  half  a  day,  perhaps  even  having  to  stay  away  for 
the  night  ?  Would  they  be  so  regular  in  attendance  if 
your  Manchester  members,  say,  had  their  meeting-place 
at  Crewe  or  Shrewsbury,  or  your  London  members  at,  say, 
Winchfield  or  Aldershot  ?  And  this  means  leaving  no  one 
in  charge  of  the  prastice,  as  the  next  doctor  may  be  5  to 
iO  miles  away.  It  seems  to  me  very  unfair  to  accuse  oa 
wholesale  of  apathy  and  lack  of  interest.  There  must  be 
many  men  who  would  like  to  do  something  and  who  take 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  but 
who  under  the  ptesent  cojjstltution  are  quite  powerless, 
owing  to  inability  to  attend  meetings.  Making  all 
members  of  the  Association  members  of  the  Division  in 
which  they  live  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  we 
must,  like  Oliver  Twist,  ask  for  more.  Aa  a  concrete 
instance  I  will  take  my  own  case.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  South  Carnarvon  and  Merioneth  Division  of  the 
North  Wales  Branch  for  six  years,  and  during  that  time 
there  has  been  no  Division  meeting  nearer  than  15  miles. 
This  summer  the  North  Wales  Branch  annual  meeting 
was  hedd  at  Machynlleth.  I  went  in  hope  of  meeting 
other  members  and  hearing  questions  of  importance  and 
interest  discussed,  but  the  time  was  mostly  spent  in 
listening  to  papers  that  were  of  great  medical  interest, 
but  would  have  been  better  printed  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  and  read  at  home.  Besides,  most  of 
the  audience  had  to  leave  to  catch  the  train  before  the 
papers  were  finished. 

I  know  that  in  the  country  districts  everyone  cannot  be 
considered,  and  the  meetings  should  be  held  where  it  Is 
convenient  for  the  majority,  but  it  is  decidedly  annoying 
to  be  called  apathetic  and  indifferent.  Is  there  any  great 
difficulty  in  having  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  printed 
and  sent  to  the  members,  so  that  they  can  vote  by  letter 
if  not  able  to  attend  the  meetings  ?  As  things  are  now  the 
country  members  have  practically  no  share  in  the  business 
or  conduct  of  the  Association,  and  almost  the  only  object 
in  belonging  to  it  at  ail  is  to  receive  every  week  the  valu- 
able Journal.  With  Dr.  Larking's  paper  I  agiee  mostly, 
'out  I  cannot  with  him  "  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  a 
vote  to  a  man  who,  by  failure  to  attend  meetings,  has  not 
heard  the  questions  argued  fioai  both  sides  o!  view."  The 
questions  could  hardly  be  argued  more  fully  than  they  are 
in  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  It  is  hard  to  be  dis- 
franchised because  one  happens  to  live  wh -re  it  is  not 
possible  to  attend  meetings.  I  am  hoping  and  trustir  g 
that  before  loDg  all  this  may  be  alterf  d,  and  we  may  have 
some  practical  interest  In  the  business  of  the  Association, 
Until  then  it  is  useless  to  think  of  a  united  profession 
every  member  of  which  will  belong  to  the  British  Medical 
Association.    I  hope  that  our  town  members  will  bear  in 


mind  the  position  of  their  country  brothers,  and  not  con- 
demn them  wholesale  for  their  apparent  lack  of  interest. 
I  hope  this  letter  will  induce  some  influential  member  to 
champion  the  cause  of  the  apparently  apathetic  country 
member. — I  am,  etc., 
Abcrdovey,  Nov.  3rd.     F.  S.  JACKSON. 

THE  GENERAL  PRACTITIONER  AND  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 
Sir, — I  am  not,  and  have  never  been,  a  general  practi- 
tioner; my  position  of  virtually  complete  detachment 
leaves  me  personally  unaffected  by  the  disadvantages  and 
disabilities  under  which  the  bulk  of  the  profession  labour ; 
but  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  widespread  discontent 
which  exists  among  great  numbers  both  of  those  within 
and  those  without  the  Association.  The  latter  class  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  the  Association ;  they  ought  to 
join  and  make  their  voices  heard.  They  do,  however, 
grumble,  and  ask  what  Is  the  Association  doing  to  improve 
their  lot  ?  With  one  of  these  men  durirjg  the  last  few 
days  I  have  had  a  talk.  He  said,  "It  is  no  doubt  very 
easy  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  when  one  is 
earning  £5,000  a  year,  or  holding  a  comfortable  service  or 
Government  post,  easy  to  forget  the  seamy  side  of  profes- 
sional life  when  absorbed  in  scientific  experiment  or 
research.  The  men  who  ought  to  lead  forget  us,  not  so 
much  from  selfishness  as  from  preoccupation  In  the  press- 
ing business  of  their  own  lives.''  General  practitioners 
are  more  and  more  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that 
whilst  the  State  demands  from  them  a  higher  standard 
of  qualification,  obtained  at  greater  sacrifice  than  is 
demanded  in  other  professions,  the  law  affords  them  no 
protection  and  no  real  privilege  whatever. 

Practitioners  find  that  the  bread  ia  taken  out  of  their 
mouths  by  fraudulent  quacks  who  plunder  the  poorer 
classes  and  leave  them  often  with  empty  pockets,  to  seek 
the  gratuitous  services  of  qualified  men  under  one  or 
another  form  of  charity.  Practitioners  know  that  the 
working  classes  are  robbed  annually  of  a  vast  sum  by 
quack  medicine  vendors,  many  of  whom  make  of  this 
traffic  a  cloak  for  illicit  practice,  and  they  realize  that, 
whilst  they  are  thus  deprived  of  legitimate  income,  the 
law  allows  the  infliction  upon  the  simple  public  of  an 
amount  of  suffering  far  outweighing  in  importance  the 
loss  they  themselves  endure. 

General  practitioners,  as  I  can  testify,  are  gradually 
appreciating  the  fact  that  the  case  for  medical  law  reform 
needs  only  full  statement,  backed  by  the  incontrovertible 
evidence  available,  in  order  to  claim  the  attention  of  our 
legislators  and  force  them  to  action.  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Larking,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Supplement  of 
November  2nd,  suggests  that  satisfaction  may,  among 
other  things,  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "  the  Association 
has  drafted  the  Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill."  "  It  is," 
he  says,  "  a  moat  important  matter,  and  will  when  paased 
be  a  great  blessing  to  our  profession.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  pass  a  Bill  of  this  kind  unless 
supported  by  a  great  Association  like  ours."  No  one  will 
dispute  the  last  statement,  but  it  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  if  Dr.  Larking  'could  have  told  ua  that 
there  existed  under  prevailing  circumstances  the  remotest 
probability  of  such  a  Bill  being  taken  up  by  the  present 
or  any  succeeding  Government.  No  private  member 
could  carry  through  such  a  measure;  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  he  could  gain  a  hearing  for  it.  If  a  medical 
member  introduced  it,  it  would  be  destroyed  at  once  by  its 
enemies  as  a  mere  trades-union  doige.  If  the  Association 
will  bend  its  energiea  to  the  public  demonstration  of  the 
case  for  medical -law  reform  it  will  soon  become  evident 
that  success  is  in  view.  General  practitioners  who  now 
hold  aloof  will  then  floek  in,  add  their  personal  weight 
t)  that  of  their  fellows,  and  by  their  subscriptions  and 
donatlona  will  provide  the  funds  needed  to  carry  the 
matter  onwards  to  a  triumphant  close. — I  am,  etc., 

or  2nd.  HENRY  SewILL, 

ALCOHOLISM  AND  HOBNAIL  LIVER. 

Sir, — In  jour  Issue  of  November  2nd  Dr.  Donkin  draws 
attention  to  the  prominence  usually  given  to  alcoholism 
aa  a  cause  of  cirrhosis,  and  Incidentally  refers  to  my  oft- 
repeated  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  relationship  between 
the  two  conditions. 

Without  attempting  to  express  any  definite  opinion  as 
to  real  causation,  I  may  peihaps  be  permitted  to  con- 
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tribute  a  brief  outline  of  my  experience.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years  I  have  confined  my  attention  to  matters 
relating  to  the  treatment  and  control  0!  habitual 
drunkards,  during  which  time  I  have  treated,  or  been 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with,  something  like 
8,000  cases.  These  have  included  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
members  of  ail  classes  from  the  wealthy  and  well  born  to 
the  drunken  prostitute.  About  a  third  of  this  number 
have  been  "periodic"  drinkers,  or  persons  whose  mental 
instability  has  rendered  them  incapable  of  drinking 
large  quantities  of  alcohol,  but  the  remainder  have 
consumed  from  one  to  three  bottles  of  spirits  each 
day  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  twenty  years. 
During  the  whole  of  my  experience  I  have  never  met 
a  single  case  of  cirrhosis,  I  have  never  Eeen  a  case 
of  haematemesis  apart  from  two  due  to  stomach 
lesion,  and  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  treat  hepatic 
dropsy.  Congestive  liver  enlargement  and  disturbed 
function  have  often  been  met  with  in  heavy  drinkers 
when  first  admitted  to  treatment,  but  a  few  weeks  of 
abstinence,  with  due  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene,  has 
invariably  restored  to  normal  both  size  and  function. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Home  Office,  S.W.,  Nov.  4th.  R.  WELSH  BRANTHWAITB. 


Sib, — The  relation  of  alcohol  to  cirrhosis  has  been 
maintained  for  generations,  though,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  first  recorded  case  of  "  hobnailed  "  liver  was  ascribed  to 
the  too  free  imbibition  of  water. 

While  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  direct  relation 
as  to  the  cause  (alcohol)  and  the  effect  (cirrhosis),  In  view 
of  certain  facts  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure.  These  facts 
divide  themselves  into  two  categories  : 

1.  Cirrhosis  occurs  in  humans  who  have  never  been 
addicted  to  alcohol. 

2.  Cirrhosis  occurs  in  lower  animals  (cattle  and  horses). 
That  it  is  due  to  some  toxin  is  probable ;  for  example, 

J.  A.  C-Hlruth,1  who  has  made  observations  on  the  cirrhosis 
occurring  in  cattle  and  horses,  finds  that  it  Is  the  result  of 
eating  ragwort  (Senecii  jacobea).  Adami  some  ten  years 
ago  wrote  on  the  subject  of  cirrhosis  of  cattle  in  Canada 
and  its  possible  cause,  a  micrococcus. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
without  definite  history  of  alcoholic  excess,  and  in  the 
present  year  have  made  post-mortem  examinations  on  two 
typical  examples  of  hobnail  liver  in  which  the  use  of 
alcohol  could  be  definitely  excluded.  Conversely,  I  have 
assisted  at  several  autopsies  on  persons  dying  at  an 
advanced  age  who  have  confessed  to  having  been  drunk 
more  or  less  daily  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  whose 
viscera  were  passed  as  perfectly  normal. 

The  way  alcohol  is  abused  by  the  profession'in  regard 
to  etiology  is  amusing ;  any  condition  for  which  no 
ostensible  reason  can  be  adduced  i3  assigned  to  alcohol, 
if  syphilis  or  tuberculosis  be  not  available,  though  gonor- 
rhoea is  recently  coming  to  the  front.  Now  I  have  seen 
several  cases  of  large  fatty  liver  in  persons  dead  of  pneu- 
monia, persons  who  had  been  lifelong  teetotalers ;  this 
condition  of  liver  was,  in  premicrobic  times  held  to  be 
proof  positive  of  chronic  alcoholic  excess.  I  might  give 
other  examples  of  the  same  conception.  Thus  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  direct  relation  between  alcohol  and  cirrhosis 
has  not  yet  been  proved ;  indeed,  a  very  little  eophistry 
would  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  so  far  from  alcohol 
being  the  cause  of  clrrhoBis,  cirrhosis  is  the  cause  of 
alcoholism.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the  proposition  that  cirrhosis  may 
be  due  to  the  action  of  certain  toxins,  of  which  alcohol 
may  be  one. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.C.Nov.  4th.      R    G    Hkbb. 

Sir— Dr,  Donkin's  interesting  letter  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  November  2nd  raises  the  Important 
question  whether  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  due  more  to 
syphilis  than  to  alcohol.  This  point  was  suggested  not 
lon^;  a;;o  by  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell,3  who  remarked,  "  Why 
is  it  that  one  man  who  drinks  gets  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
while  another  man  who  drinks  does  not  ?  It  Is  not  im- 
probable, I  think,  that  In  some  cases  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  man  who  gets  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  has  had  sjphilis."  There  is  no  question  that  syphilis 
produces  interstitial  hepatitis  ;  it  Is  also  well  known  that 

1  Seo  Not  Zealand  Agricultural  Department  Ueports. 
■'  Clinti-il  Witdiea,  vol.  i,  1903. 


all  syphilitic  lesions  are  aggravated  by  alcohol,  and  that 
latent  syphilis  may  be  aroused  to  activity  by  alcoholic 
excess.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  most 
cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  alcohol  and  syphilis.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  the  frequency  with  which  the  liver  is  affected  In 
hereditary  syphilis,  so  that  some  eases  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  in  adult  life  may  be  the  result  of  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  a  liver  previously  affected  by  late  hereditary 
syphilis  ("syphilis  fcereiditalre  tardive"). — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W„  Not,  1st.    . C.  F.  MARSHALL. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 
Sib, — May  I,  as  one  who  had  "  the  misfortune  of  being 
born  south  of  the  Tweed,"  but  the  good  fortune  of  receiving 
his  medical  education  north  of  that  river,  be  allowed  t» 
dissent  from  certain  statements  contained  in  the  other- 
wise excellent  address  delivered  by  Sir  Felix  Semon  at 
Manchester  on  October  16th,  and  reported  in  your  issue  cf 
November  2nd?  The  remarks  to  which  I  take  exception 
are  such  as  one  would  expect  to  be  made  in  the  sanctum 
of  some  London  hospital,  and  not  within  a  city  so 
proud  of  its  university  as  is  Manchester.  Sir  Felis 
Semon,  duriDg  his  long  sojourn  in  England,  seems 
to  have  restricted  his  study  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  medical  qualification  solely  to  London,  and  has 
neglected  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  universities  in 
England,  outside  the  capital,  where  students  are  trained 
and  receive  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  as 
easy  for  a  student  to  obtain  a  university  degree  in  England 
as  it  is  in  Scotland,  and  the  means  are  practically  the 
same.  Sir  Felix  Semon  evidently  does  not  know  when  he 
speaks  of  "marked  injustice"  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
"  coveted  title  of  M.D. "  in  Scotland  a  candidate  must  have 
been  in  practice  for  two  years,  and  present  a  written 
thesis,  in  addition  to  passing  an  examination  in  clinical 
medicine  which  lasts  eight  hours,  and  Includes  an  examina- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  larj  ngoscope,  ophthalmoscope,  and  all 
the  latest  methods  of  clinical  research  and  diagnosis.  In 
my  opinion,  the  reason  why  so  many  English  students  take 
the  conjoint  qualification  is  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  means  of  securing  the  various  qualifications  when 
they  begin  their  curriculum  and  content  themselves  with 
mx  inferior  preliminary  examination  which  debars  them 
from  obtaining  a  university  degree.  (A  uniform  pre- 
liminary examination  is  as  much  needed  as  a  "  one- 
portal"  qualification.)  This  is  the  main  reason  why  some 
Scottish  students  take  the  Scottish  Conjoint  qualification. 
With  much  of  Sir  Felix  Semen's  address  I  cordially 
agree,  especially  in  regard  to  the  time  wasted  on  the  pre- 
liminary scientific  subjects,  and  the  efforts  that  are  made 
to  make  the  student  a  highly- trained  physiologist. — 
I  am,  etc., 
November  5th. M.D.  EDINBURGH. 

THE  AVERAGE  FEE  OF  A  POOR-LAW  MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 

Sir,— I  read  with  interest  the  annotation1  on  Dr.  Percy 
Rose's  experience  as  district  medical  officer  of  West  Ham. 

I  quite  agree  that  it  is  indeed  hi>  h  time  that  the  average 
rate  of  pay  for  district  medical  officers  should  be  ascer- 
tained. I  feel  confident  that  when  it  is  it  will  prove  that 
there  is  no  other  work  undertaken  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  is  so  disgracefully  remunerated,  and  that  it 
will  reveal  sweating  of  a  nature  that  few  members  of  the 
proftssion,  other  than  Poor-law  medical  officers,  are 
aware  of. 

From  my  own  experience  of  seventeen  years  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  rate  of  payment  works  out  at  about  half 
that  of  Dr.  Percy  Rose,  and  I  believe  It  is  much  the  same 
for  all  the  district  medical  officers  of  this  union. 

I  consider  that  this  is  one  of  the  questions  which  richly 
deserves  the  attention  and  support  of  the  British  Medtca." 
Association  as  soon  as  it  has  "got  Its  house  in  order ?; 
undtr  the  new  regime. — I  am,  etc., 

Wm.  Barker  Bale, 
Medical  Officer  No.  1  District,  Stockport  Unions 

Stockport,  Nov.  3rd.     

THE    MEDICAL    INSPECTION    OF    SCHOOL 

CHILDRKM. 

Bib— Now  that  children  la  elementary  schools  are  to 

bo  examined  m<  dically  on  entry  I  think  the  profession 

»  BBJT13B  Medical  JOChnal,  October  2;tl;.  p.  !17S. 
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should  express  an  opinion  upon  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion that  is  to  be  paid  for  the  work.  I  suppose  in  most 
boroughs  the  medical  officer  of  health  will  be  responsible, 
with  assistance  where  the  numbers  need  It.  This  will 
mean  that  in  many  places  the  medical  officer  of  health 
will  have  to  be  a  whole-time  offic'al,  and  I  think  that  it 
would  be  only  reasonable  to  make  the  salary  paid  at  least 
equal  to  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  examination  of  each 
child.  This  would  apply  to  the  ordinary  entry  examina- 
tions and  also  to  special  examinations  of  eyes,  throat, 
mentally  and  physically- defective  children.  The  lowest 
joint  salary  for  such  work  should  be  £600  per  annum, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  periodical  Increases  In 
the  salary. 

All  officers  appointed  under  these  new  appointments 
might  well  have  half  the  total  salary  paid  through  the 
county  councils,  and  should  be  given  fixity  of  tenure. 
From  the  very  comprehensive  wording  of  the  Act  all 
these  requirements  can,  I  think,  be  made  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  grouping  of  rural  districts  will  be 
more  difficult,  but  if  vaccination  were  included  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  opportunity  should  not  be 
seized  for  beginning  the  foundation  of  a  public  health 
service  with  whole-time  appointments  throughout  the 
country, — I  am,  etc., 

A  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 
Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  co-opted  J.   S. 
Fairbairn,  M.A.,  B.M.,  Magdalen  College  (F.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P., 
etc. ).,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  for  the  statutable  period  of 
two  years,  from  November  1st,  1907. 

Professorship  of  Engineering  Science. 

In  a  Congregation  held  on  Tuesday,  October  29th,  the  form 

of  Statute  establishing  a  Professorship  of  Engineering  Science 

■was  promulgated,  and  the  Preamble  thereof  approved  on  a 

division  (placet,  152  ;  non-placet,  20). 


UNIVERSITY  OB  CAMBRIDGE. 
R.    C.    Punnbtt,   M.A.,   Fellow  of   Caius  College,   has  been 
re-elected  to  the  Balfour  Studentship  for  one  year. 

A  grant  of  £50  from  the  Balfour  Fund  has  been  made  to 
W.  E   Agar,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred  on  October  24th  : 

M.D  — H.  F.  Tod.  Trinity. 

1I.B.-K.  G.  Ehvell,  Trinity. 

Amended  forms  of  certificates  in  Practical  Midwifery  have 
been  issued  by  the  Special  Board  for  Medicine  for  students 
who  commence  medical  study  after  October  1st,  1907. 

Appointments. 
H.  H.  Clutton,    M.A.,    M.C.,    of   Clare   College,  has    been 
appointed  an  Elector  to  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  in  place 
of  ihe  late  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes. 

The  following  Examiners  have  been  appointed  for  the  First 
and  Second  M.B.  : 
Elementary  Physics. — C.  T.  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Sidney  College. 
Elementary  Chemistry.— R.  H.  Adie,  M  A.,  Trinity  College. 
Klemedary  Biology. — A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A..  Christ  College. 
Human    Anatomy.— Dr.  Duckworth,    Jesus   College;    Dr.    Denyer, 

Queen's  College. 
Physiolngy.—J .   Barcroft,  M.A.,  King's  College;   Dr.    Noel    Paton, 
B.Sc  ,  Glasgow  University. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON. 
An  ordinary  quarterly  Comitia  wa3   held  at    the  College  on 
Thursday,  October  31st,  the  President,  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell, 
In  the  chair. 

Membership. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  members  of  the 
College:  Manrice  Alan  Cassidy,  M.A  ,  M.B.Cantab.,  L.RC.P.  ; 
Charles  Wilberforce  Daniels,  M.B.Cantab.;  Samuel  Ernest 
Dore,  M.O.Cantab.,  LRC.P.:  John  Prescott  Hedlev,  M.A., 
M  B.Cantab.,  L.R.C  P.  ;  R°girald  Charles  Jewesbnfy,  M.A., 
M  B  Oxon.,  L.RC.P.;  Herbert  TVm,  George  Mac'eod, 
M  D.Edin.  ;  George  Basil  Price,  M.D.Lond.,  L  R  O.P.  ;  Robert 
Fraz*r  Standage,  L.R  C.P.  :  Harold  Waterlow  Wiltshire,  M.A., 
M.B.Cantab.,  L.R. C.P. 

Jenks  Scholarship. 
The  Jenks  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  William  Henry  Price 
Saunders  of  Epsom  College. 

Licences. 
The    Licentiateshlp    of     the    College   was   granted    to    112 
gentlemen. 

Communications. 
The  following  communications  were  received  : 
1.  From  the  Seoretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 


reporting   proceedings   of   their   Council    on  July  25th   and 
October  lOtb. 

2.  From  the  Secretary  cf  State  for  India,  forwarding  copies 
cf  reports  by  the  Indian  Governments  on  the  suggestions  of 
the  College  with  rfu^rd  to  plague  measures  In  India  made  to 
Mr.  Brodrick  in  1905,  and  of  a  dispatch  by  Mr.  Morley  to  the 
Government  of  India  of  July  Cutb,  1S07,  on  the  sama  subjeot. 

3.  From  the  Ctairman  of  the  Home  Office  Committee  on  the 
London  Ambulance  Service,  inviting  the  College  to  appoint  a 
Representative  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
President,  Sir  Wm.  Church  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
College. 

4.  From  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  forwarding  a  copy  of 
a  note  received  from  the  Acstrc  Hungarian  Ambassador,  in 
which  the  British  Government  is  invited  to  send  Representa- 
tives to  the  Sixteenth  International  Congress  on  Medicine,  to 
be  held  at  Bada-Pesth  in  1S09.  The  nomination  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  deferred  until  some  future  Comitia. 

Accounts. 

Tho  audited  accounts  for  the  year  ending  September  29'h 
last  were  laid  before  the  College. 

Fellowship. 

On   the    motion     cf    the    Registrar,    Daniel     Colquboun, 

M.DLond.,and  George  Edward  Rennie,  M.D.Lond.,  woo  were 

elected  Fellows  on  April  25tb,  residing  in  New  Zealand  and 

Australia  respectively,  were  admitted  in  absentia. 

Restoration  of  Membership. 
An  application  from  Charles  E.  P.  Forsyth,  M.B.Aberd.,  was 
considered  for  the  second  time,  acd  the  Membership  which  hfi 
resigned  in  April,  1905,  was   restored  to  him,  as  he  is  now 
practising  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  President,  Dr.  Andrewes  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Imperial 
Cancer  Research  Fund,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Broadbent. 

Committee  of  Management. 

Dr.  Frederick  Taylor,  who  retired  by  rotation,  was  re-elected 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

Dr.  Wm.  Ewart  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "That  the 
question  be  considered  of  the  expediency  of  securing  some 
permanent  reproduction,  by  photography  or  otherwise,  of  the 
most  valuable  among  the  ancient  deeds,  documents,  and  art 
treasures,  the  property  of  the  College,  with  a  view  to  their  per- 
petuation in  the  copy  in  the  event  cf  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
originals."  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Library  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  on  to  the  College  at  a  future  Comitia. 

Reports. 
The  following  reports  were  nceived  : 

1.  From  Sir  Wihiam  Church  atid  Dr.  Heron,  who  represented 
the  College  at  :tha  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene 
in  August  last. 

2.  From  Dr.  Michael  Grabham,  who  represented  the  College 
at  the  Centenary  Commemoration  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
September  last. 

5.  From  the  Committee  of  Management,  dated  October  7ib, 
with  the  following  recommendations : 

a.  That  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  be  appointed  visitor  to  the 
Examinations  of  the  Egyptian  School  of  Medicine  for  the 
examinations  to  be  held  in  December  next. 

6.  Tnat  Giggieswick  School,  Settle,  Yorkshire,  be  added  to 
the  li3t  of  institutions  recognized  by  the  Examining  Board  in 
England  for  instruction  in  chem'stry  and  physics. 

c.  That_W;giO  s!on  'School,  L-io-ster,  which   Is  already 
recognized    by    the   Examining   Board    for    instruction    in 
chemistry  and  physics,  be  also  reccgn:z;d  for  instruction  in 
biology. 
The  recommendations  were  cdoptfd. 

4.  The  quarterly  report  of  the  finance  Committee,  dated 
October  17th,  was  received. 

5.  The  quarterly  report  of  *he  Examiners  for  the  Licence  on 
the  results  of  the  July  examinations  was  received. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  ABERYSTWITH. 
On  November  lpt  Mr.  Asquith  formally  opened  the  Edward 
Davies  CUemical  Laboratories,  recentlv  erected  and  equipped 
as  a  department  of  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Abervst- 
with.  It  was  in  1903  that  Mrs.  "Edward  Davies,  the  Misses 
Davies,  and  Mr.  David  Tlevies,  MP.,  of  Llandinam,  jointly 
promised  to  contrlbutn  £2C.0CO  towards  the  project,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Davies,  formerly  odc  of  the  College 
treasurers.  The  Council  secured  a  suitable  site  on  an 
tminenoe  commandiog  the  town,  known  as  Bnarth  Mawr, 
acd  a  substantial  structure  of  simple  Georgian  style  has  been 
erected. 

The  day  wa=  made  an  occasion  of  ranch  Iccal  rejoicing.  A 
procession  left  the  College  scorlly  before  noon  for  the  new- 
laboratories  (about  half  a  mile"  distant),  consisting  of  a 
detachment  of  undergraduate  volunteers,  tne  members  of  thn 
Students'  R»preser.taiive  Council,  nien  students,  the  Collego 
staff  and  Court  cf  Governors!  tbs  staff  of  the  Topological 
College,  head  masters  a-  d  mistreraes  0;  Welsh  intermediate 
schools,  old  stcdent-s,  the  Mayor  and  ■: •■'rporation,  meoibfrs  of 
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Parliament,  special  guests,  and  the  donorn.  The  route  was 
lined  with  spectators.  The  alumni  wore  their  academic  robes. 
Within  a  reserved  space  In  front  of  the  building,  after  a  verse 
of  the  College  song  had  been  sung.  Mrs.  Davles  formally  pre- 
sented Lord  Eendel  with  the  deed  of  gift,  and  the  architect 
handed  a  key  to  Mr.  Aequith.  The  handle  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  College  coat-of-arms  surmounted  by  a  Welsh  harp, 
and  the  reverse  side  bore  an  heraldic  shield.  Mr  Asquith  then 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  main  entrance  and,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Bendel  and  numerous  guests,  inspected  the  interior  of 
the  structure,  and  completed  the  ceremony  with  the  formula, 
"  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  declaring  the  laboratory 
open." 

Luncheon  was  subsequently  served  in  the  New  Market  Hall. 
Lord  Recdel  gave  the  toast  of  "Mr.  Asquith,"  whom  he 
described  as  a  statesman,  scholar,  and  a  tried  friend  of  Wales. 
The  toast  was  most  enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  Asquith, 
In  responding,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  splendid  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Welsh  people  as  regards  educational  matters.  On  the 
motion  of  Sir  John  Williams,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
thanked  for  his  address. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions indicated : 
Intebmediate    (Part  II).— H.    H.  James,    W.   E.  Adam,  V.  W.  T. 

M'Gusty.  H.  Fleming,  \V.  H.  Hart,  1).  J,  Stokes. 
Final  (Part  I).—*D.  J.  Miller,  *E.  J.  H.  Garstiu,  *A.  K".  Cosgrave, 
W.  A.  Nicholson,  R.  J.  Attridge,  W.  H.  Sutcliffe,  H.  S.  Sugars, 
E.  B.  Bate.  J.  E.  M'Causland,  J.  D.  Murphy,  R.  D.  FitzGerald, 
H.  S.  Millaj-,  F.  R.  Sayers. 

*  Passed  on  high  marks. 


ittcffioi-Cibfcal. 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee, 

SUPERSESSION. 

Fair  Plat  writes  that  being  a  newcomer  In  the  district,  he 
occasionally  acts  as  locum  tenens  for  a  brother  practitioner 
who  pays  him  four  guineas  a  week  for  his  services  but  on 
the  condition  that  under  no  circumstances  will  he  accept 
any  patient  so  seen  as  his  own.  Our  correspondent  com- 
plains of  this  arrangement,  and  Illustrates  it  by  quoting  the 
case  of  a  lady,  a  patient  of  his  colleague,  whom  he  had  seen 
in  this  way  and  who  has  since  asked  him  to  attend  her,  and 
has  told  him  that  whatever  his  decision  may  be  she  will 
under  no  circumstances  return  to  her  former  medical 
adviser.  "Fairplay"  says  :  "  May  I  ask  you  if  the  conditions 
laid  down  for  my  doing  his  work  are  fair,  and  am  I  correct 
In  attending  patients  who  refuse  to  go  back  after  I  have 
tried  to  persuade  them  as  to  the  right  course  ?  Of  course, 
I  should  advise  my  professional  brother  by  letter  or  by  word 
of  mouth  as  to  any  patients  who  come  to  me  in  such  a  way. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  in  the  district  could  ask  me  to 
take  their  work  on  such  conditions,  and  that  I  should 
gradually  debar  myself  from  all  chance  of  succeeding  in 
making  a  living." 

*#*  Our  correspondent  cannot  have  his  bread  buttered  on 
both  sides.  He  was  not  bound  to  take  the  position  of  a  paid 
substitute,  but  as  he  did  so  he  must  fulfil  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  engaged.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
faith  if  be  were  now  under  any  circumstances  whatever  to 
aocept  as  his  own  patients  people  to  whom  he  has  been 
introduced  in  his  capacity  of  substitute  for  his  colleague. 
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POLICE  CALLS. 
Dn.  W.  Di«"Ki<on  recently  sued  a  polics-constable  at  the 
Hungerford  County  Court  under  circumstances  thus  stated  by 
the  judge  ;  that  a  man  named  Brake  cut  his  throat :  that  a 
neighbour  called  a  police-constable,  who  saw  Mrs.  Brake,  who 
told  him  that  she  wanted  a  doctor  ;  a  messenger  was  found, 
who  told  the  doctor  that  he  bad  been  sent  by  the  police- 
conBtable,  without  mentioning  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Brake  had 
told  the  police  constable  to  call  a  doctor.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  submitted  that  he  was  entitled  to  judgement  on  these 
findings,  because  the  constable  was  acting  as  an  agent 
for  an  undisclosed  principal.  The  judge  would  not  accept  this 
interpretation,  and  in  giving  hlB  decision  said  that  he  had  to 
decide  whether  the  constable  was  liable  ;  he  could  only  b9 
liable  as  principal  or  as  acting  for  an  undisclosed  principal  ;  if 
he  had  simply  told  the  messenger  to  go  for  a  doctor,  he  would 
have  been  acting  as  agent  for  an  undisclosed  principal,  but  the 
messenger  had  stated  that  the  police-constable  told  him  to 
ro  for  a  doctor  for  Mrs.  Blake  ;  the  police-constable  could  not 
be   made    liable   because   the    messenger    gave    the    wrong 


message  ;  if  the  constable  had  sent  for'the.doctornot  disclosing 
who  the  principal  was,  or  had  himself  sent  for  the  doctor,  he 
might  have  been  liable  as  an  undisclosed  principal ;  the  judge 
found  that  he  was  not  so  liable. 

At  Greenwich  County  Court  recently,  before  His  Honour 
Judge  Willis,  K.C.,  Dr.  J.  P.  O'Hea,  of  Catford,  sued  Mr. 
Woof,  of  Bromley  Road,  Catford,  for  one  guinea  and  a  half. 
The  claim  was  for  medical  attendance  to  defendant  and  two 
friends  after  a  motor  car  accident,  which  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  at  South  End,  Catford.  Plaintiff,  who  was 
called  by  the  police,  said  that  defendant  was  a  man  of  means, 
and  he  did  not  consid9r  it  fair  to  look  to  the  Police  Fund  for 
payment.  For  the  defence  it  was  stated  that  Woof  and  his 
friends  were  attended  subsequently  by  their  own  doctors,  at 
their  own  homes.  His  Honour  held  that  the  constable  calling 
plaintiff  acted  as  defendant's  agent,  and  gave  judgement  in 
plaintiff's  favour  for  the  amount  claimed  and  costs. 


UNREGISTERED  DENTISTS. 
At  Old  Street  Police  Court,  London,  on  October  31st,  three 
dentists  were  prosecuted  by  the  London  and  Counties  Medical 
Protection  Society  for  using  styles  and  titles  implying  that 
they  were  registered  dental  practitioners  under  tne  Dentists 
Act.  The  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Young, 
solicitor. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Hugh  Woods,  Secretary  of  the 
prosecuting  Society,  as  to  visitiag  the  business  premises  of 
the  respective  defendants.  Mr.  Hanreck  exhibited  at  his 
shop,  which  was  also  a  hairdresser's,  the  name,  "  H.  Hanreck, 
Surgeon-Dentist";  above  the  door,  and  inside,  "  G.  Hanreck, 
Practical  Dentist."  Lechem,  who  is  a  chemist,  exhibited  the 
words,  "  Surgeon-Dentist,"  but  Weinberg  only  exhibited  a 
frame  with  the  word  "  Dentist,"  and  a  quantity  of  teeth  in 
the  window. 

Mr.  Robinson,  defending  Hanreck,  said  the  signs  were  put 
in  during  the  time  of  his  client's  father,  who  was  a  registered 
dentist,  and  bad  been  left  there  since  his  death  in  1889.  He 
had  no  idea  he  was  infringing  the  Act. 

Lechem,  defending  himself,  said  he  was  qualified  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  thought  the  qualifications  were  sufficient  in 
England. 

Mr.  A.  J.  David,  barrister,  defending  Weinberg,  submitted 
that  the  nse  of  the  word  "  dentist  "  alone  was  no  suggestion 
that  the  plaintiff  was  registered. 

Mr.  Cluer  overruled  the  point.  He  fined  Hanreck  and 
Lechem  each  the  full  penalty  of  £20  under  the  Act,  and 
further  ordered  them  to  pay  three  guineas  costs  each.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  Weinberg  had  been  carrying  on  his 
business  since  1872— before  the  passing  of  the  Dentists  Act — 
the  magistrate  imposed  a  fine  of  £10,  with  three  guineas 
costs. 

VALUE  OF  PARTNERSHIP  DEBTS. 

Albino  writes  :  A.  and  B.  are  partners,  and  A.  intends  to  buy 
B.'s  share,  together  with  the  book  debts,  at  15  per  cent, 
reduction.  Should  fees  due  from  an  insurance  company  for 
examining  cases  and  money  dne  from  an  industrial  school 
be  classed  as  book  debts,  or  should  they  be  treated  differently 
and  divided  equally  between  the  partners? 

***  All  money  due  at  the  time  of  the  sale  for  professional 
work,  and  not  paid,  must  be  Included  under  book  debts.  It 
is  not  usual  to  reckon  under  this  category  debts  of  more  or 
less  uncertain  value. 

A.  K.  B.  T.— In  estimating  the  value  of  a  practice  by  taking 
the  average  receipts  during  the  last  three  years,  all  profes- 
sional receipts  during  that  period  must  be  inoluded.  It 
matters  not  whether  those  receipts  were  the  payments  for 
work  done  during  those  three  years  or  for  work  done 
anterior  to  that  period.  In  every  practice,  especially  in 
those  of  long  standing,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
receipts  is  made  up  out  of  the  payment  of  book  debts  of 
past  years. 

PAYMENT  FOR  POLICE  CALLS. 
Lrx  writes  that  some  six  weeks  ago  he  was  called  by  the 
police  to  attend  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  who  had  been 
murderously  attacked  by  the  woman's  husband  with  a 
hatchet.  He  spent  an  hour  or  on  hour  and  a  half  in 
dressing  the  wounds  and  injeoting  strychnine,  etc.  The 
patients  were  then  sent  to  hospital  and  recovered,  and  last 
week  the  man  was  brought  up  at  the  polioe-court  and  sent 
for  trial  at  the  assizes.  Our  correspondent  wbs  not  called  at 
the  police-court,  nor  does  he  exp>.ot  to  be  at  the  assi/.es.  He 
a.sks  :  (1)  ( 'an  I  recover  a  fee  for  this  attendance  ?  (2)  If  so, 
from  whom  is  it  recoverable  ?  (3)  What  would  be  a  fair  fee 
to  ask  for  under  the  circumstances  ? 

*#*  (!)  °rir  correspondent  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  fee  for 
his  attendance.  (2)  As  to  who  should  pay,  if  the  hnsDand  Is 
able  to  do  so  he  should  cettalnly  be  called  upon  ;  If  not, 
application  might  be  mado  to  the  police  authorities.  (3)  In 
the  metropolitan  police  district  the  fee  for  each  case,  if  the 
attendance  was  at  night,  would  be  7s.  6d.,  or  a  speoial  fee 
of  on9  guinea  for  both  might  bo  allowed. 
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PUBLIC    HEALTH, 

ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  DIKFKTI.TIES. 
One  of  the  difficulties  liable  to  arise  in  the  workingof  isolation 
hospitals,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  public  health 
administration  in  England,  is  illustrated  by  a  complaint 
which  reaches  us  with  regard  to  a  patient  sent  in  by  one  of 
the  neighbouring  practitioners,  being  induced  by  the  hospital 
nurse  to  cease  to  consult  the  doctor  who  had  sent  her  in,  and 
attend  after  her  return  home  at  the  surgery  of  the  visiting 
surgeon  to  the  hospital.  The  case  had  been  reported  as  one 
of  diphtheria,  and  antitoxin  serum  had  been  injected  before 
sending  the  patient  to  hospital,  but  the  nurse  told  her  she  was 
not  suffering  from  diphtheria  nor  ever  had  been,  and  based 
on  this  opinion  of  hers  the  advice  to  change  her  doctor.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  visiting  surgeon  was  not  aware  of  the 
nurss's  interference,  as  in  that  case  he  would  doubtless  have 
refused  to  treat  the  patient  so  recommended  ;  bat  the  doctor 
who  had  sent  her  in,  being  naturally  annoyed,  wrote  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Ho-p;tai  Committee,  in  which,  after  de- 
scribing the  nurse's  conduct,  hs  spoke  of  it  being  a  case  of 
touting,  "held  by  the  Medical  Council  to  be  infamous  conduct, 
and  punishable  by  removal  of  the  offender's  name  fro:~>  the 
Medical  Register."  The  Hospital  Committee  thereupon  hj- 
structed  their  clerk  to  write  that  the  action  taken  by  the  nurse 
was  against  their  wishes,  and  that  she  certainly  should  not 
have  instructed  or  influenced  the  patient  in  the  way  com- 
plained of.  They  very  properly  took  no  notice  of  the  suggestion 
of  infamous  conduct,  etc  ,  repeated  twice  in  the  complainant's 
letter,  and  there  for  the  present  the  matter  ends.  If  the  facts 
have  been  correctly  reported  to  us,  we  think  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  visiting  surgeon  treated  the  case  at  his 
surgery  without  perhaps  making  full  inquiry  as  to  where  she 
had  previously  been  treated,  and  that  the  complainant  in  his 
letter  to  the  Committee  went  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  just 
complaint  against  the  nurse's-conduct. 


OBITUARY, 

FRANCIS  WOODHOrSE  BRAINE,  F.E.C.S. 
We  record  with  much  regiet  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodhouse 
Braine,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  anaesthesia  in  this 
country. 

Born  in  1837,  Francis  Woodhouse  Braine  came  from  an 
Oxford  family,  big  lather  being  a  well- known  general  prac- 
titioner in  Mayfair,  Little  record  has  been  kept  of  his 
early  life,  but  in  1854  Braine  joined  the  medical  school  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  and  became  M.R.C.S.Eng.  fenr 
years  later.  At  hia  hospital  his  ambitions  and  proclivities 
led  him  towards  surgery,  and  he  occupied  the  posts  of 
Hoase-Snrgeon,  Surgical  Registrar,  and  Demonstrator  ot 
Anatomy  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  George  Pollock, 
whom  he  helped  at  his  operations,  Braine  gained  experi- 
ence in  anaesthetics.  Alter  a  few  years  of  general  prac- 
tice the  opportunity  occurred  which  determined  the  trend 
of  his  life's  work.  Mr.  Potter,  who  had  devoted  himself 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  practice  of  anaesthetics  in  1861, 
met  with  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  patient  under 
chloroform.  He  never  gave  another  anaesthetic,  and 
offered  his  practice  to  young  Woodhouse  Braine.  Here 
was  his  chance,  and  although  to  accept  it  meant 
relinquishing  his  surgical  ambitions,  he  took  Mr.  Potter's 
house  in  Maddox  Street,  and  started  as  a  pure  anaesthetist. 
At  this  time  he  and  Mr.  Clover  were  the  sole  exponents  of 
the  art,  and  Woodhouse  Braine  soon  acquired  name  and 
fame  with  a  lucrative  practice  in  this  branch.  In 
1861  he  had  become  L.R.C.P.,  and  six  years  subsequently 
took  the  Fellowship  of  the  sister  college.  Woodhouse 
Braine  was  one  cf  the  first  in  Erjgland  to  commence 
the  use  of  nitrous  oxide,  which  in  those  early  days 
was  manufactured  at  home  and  carried  about  in 
large  bags.  One  of  his  earliest  hospital  appoint- 
ments was  to  the  Dental,  now  the  Royal  Dental 
Hospital  o(  London.  He  remained  on  the  staff 
for  a  quarter  oi  a.  century.  In  1872  the  authori- 
ties at  Charing  Cross  Hospital  determined  to  appoint  a 
special  officer  to  administer  anaesthetics,  and  offered  tbe 
post  to  Woodhouse  Braine.  This  honour  was  accepted  ; 
the  position  enabled  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  lecturers 
upon  the  uses  of  anaesthetics,  and  for  eighteen  years  he 
carried  on  this  hospital  work.  His  only  other  hospital 
appointment  was  to  St.  Pet?r's  Hospital  for  Stone,  an 
institution  to  which  he  was  attached  lo*  sixteen  years,  and 
to  which  he  wa3  Consulting  Anaesthetist  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Various  societies  were  indebted  to  him  far 
strenuous  work,  an^  particularly  the  Medical  Society. 

During  his  tenure  it  office  as  Secretary  he  arranged  the 


move  to  the  Society's  present  house  In  Chandos  Street ;  in 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  services  he  received  a  medal 
from  the  Society  and  was  elected  a  Vice-President.  The 
Odontological  Society  also  honoris  causa  added  his  name 
to  its  roll  cj  honorary  members.  In  1893,  when  the 
Society  of  Anaesthetists  was  founded,  Woodhouse  Braine 
gave  his  unstinting  support  to  the  movement  and  Berved 
for  two  years  as  President. 

In  his  special  branch  of  practice  he  was  conspicuous 
as  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  ether,  and  waB  among  the 
first  in  this  country  to  extend  the  use  of  this  anaesthetic 
which  he  gave  habitually  in  succession  to  nitrous  oxide. 
More  a  man  of  action  than  a  writer,  Woodhouse  Braine 
has  leit  comparatively  few  papers,  although  those  which 
he  contributed  to  our  columns  and  those  of  other  journals 
dealt  rather  with  practical  than  theoretical  aspects  of 
anaesthesia.  But  there  was  another  side  to  the  character  of 
Woodhouse  Braine;  he  was  in  every  eense  a  keen  sportsman. 
Under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  '"Frank  Stanley"  he  took  part 
in  swimming  matches  at  a  time  when  swimming  was  little 
recognized ;  he  hunted  twice  a  week  and  threw  himself 
into  any  game  cf  skill  with  that  energy  and  keenness 
which  characterized  all  he  undertook.  All  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  man  felt  the  subtle  influence  of  hfa 
kindly  personality  and  few  who  when  in  trouble  sought 
his  advice  and  aid  came  away  without  sympathy  and  the 
shrewd  counsel  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Of  fine  physique 
and  untiring  activity,  he  never  admitted  his  inability  to 
pursue  active  life,  and  it  was  this  refusal  to  accept  his 
physical  limitations  which  caused  him  to  overtax  his 
powers  and  contributed  to  his  death.  Many  will  mourn 
Woodhouse  Braine  and  none  more  than  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  his  work  as  an  anaesthetist. 


WILLIAM  GEORGE  WEAVER. 

FORMERLY  HONORARY  SURGEON,   ROYAL  BUCKS  HOSPITAL. 

Though  continued  ill- health  had  somewhat  diminished 
the  circle  of  his  friends,  there  are  many  persons  in  Bourne 
End,  Aylesbury,  and  elsewhere,  who  will  hear  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  William  George  Weaver,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  with  much  regret.  Dr.  Weaver's  family  hailed 
from  Herefordshire,  but  his  father  had  settled  and  married 
in  Tasmania,  and  Dr.  Weaver  was  born  in  that  Colony. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  regarded  himself  aa  a  Tasmaniac, 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  the  home 
country,  to  which  he  came  in  the  late  Seventies  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  joined  the  medical  school 
of  Westminster  Hospital,  his  career  as  a  student  being  one 
of  marked  distinction,  for  year  after  year  in  each  annus 
medlcus  he  won  most  of  the  prizes  open  to  him,  and  was 
also  appointed  a  Prosector  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Later  on,  after  serving  the  hospital 
as  a  resident  medical  officer  both  on  its  medical 
and  surgiaal  sides,  he  was  appointed  an  Anaesthetist  to 
the  hospital,  and  in  the  school  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  At  this  period  he  anticipated  an  uninterrupted 
career  in  England,  but  the  illness  of  his  father  made  a 
visit  to  Tasmania  desirable,  and  for  a  few  years  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  in  Hobart  Town.  He  then  returned  to 
England  and  married,  settling  in  practice  at  Bourne  End. 
In  this  place  he  remained  for  some  five  years,  but  reasons 
of  health  connected  with  his  family  led  to  his  moving  and 
re-establishing  himself  in  the  drier  locality  of  Aylesbury, 
where  he  early  received  appointment  on  the  staff"  of  the 
Royal  Buckinghamshire  Hospital,  and  acquired  a'very 
extensive  practice.  His  career  in  this  town,  as  also  at 
Bourne  End,  was  of  a  most  successful  character,  but  after 
some  six  or  seven  years  symptoms  of  renal  trouble  showed 
themselves,  and  eventually  he  decided  to  give  up  practice 
altogether.  He  then  took  a  house  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
making  that  his  head  quarters,  but  spending  the  less 
clement  months  of  the  year  at  different  health  resorts. 
Last  winter  he  had  one  or  more  attacks  oi  a  hemiplegic 
character,  and  though  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  get  about  until  quite  recently,  he  continued  to  lose 
ground  steadily  in  other  ways.  His  death:  which 
occurred  at  the  early  age  of  18,  took  place  in  London,  but 
his  remains  were  removed  for  Interment  to  Bath,  a  locality 
with  which,  through  his  wife,  he  had  a  family  connexion. 
During  the  period  of  his  active  career.  Dr.  Weaver  took 
considerable  interest  in  ambulance  matters,  and  for  several 
years  was  an  Examiner  and  Lecturer  to  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  but 
leaves  no  children. 
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LETTERS,  NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


K^~  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings. 

QVERIES. 

J.  C.  M.  asks  for  information  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
"  port-wine  "  marks  by  radium  emanations. 

Aramaic  would  be  grateful  for  information  as  to  the  subject  of 
embalming  the  dead  by  the  Jews  at  any  time  of  their  history. 

A  Question  of  Eugenic^. 
Dr.  B.  Dunlop  (Woodford  Green)  writes  :  What  is  the  biological 
effect  on  a  commnnity  of  the  policy  which  (as  a  remedy  for 
the  poverty  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society)  advocate?  that 
the  richer — that  is,  the  cleverer,  stronger,  and  more  indus- 
trious—workers should  be  taxed  to  help  to  keep  the  poorer 
workers  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  diminish  the  better  workers 
and  to  multiply  the  )e3s  capable,  and  thus  to  foster  degene- 
ration of  the  community  ? 

Fees  foe  Life  Assurance  Examinations. 
Devon  Rural  writes  :  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow 
Assurance  Company  have  forwarded  me  a  fee  for  7s.  6d.  for 
filling  up  a  medical  referee's  report  (including  analysis  of 
urine)  for  £100  policy.  Is  this  fair  and  decent  remunera- 
tion ?  In  sending  my  receipt  I  announced  my  intention  of 
making  it  my  final  transaction  with  them  unless  they  see 
the  error  of  their  ways.  Does  any  other  company  expect  so 
much  for  so  little  ? 

Homes  for  Imbeciles. 
A.  C.  S.  desires  to  find  an  Institution  for  a  feeble-minded  boy 
of  13,  not  certifiably  imbecile  ;  the  parents  could  pay  about 
10s.  a  week. 

***  "A.  C.  S."  is  recommended  to  apply  to  Miss  Kirby, 
Secretary,  National  Association  for  the  Feeble  Minded, 
Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Eridge  Road,  S.W.  A  newly  opened 
home  at  Uxbridge  might  be  suitable  for  the  case. 

Enquirens  a?ks  for  a  home  for  a  cretinous  boy  aged  9. 

*,*  "Enqulrens  "  is  informed  that  a  cretinous  imbecile 
might  be  received  at  the  Eirlswood  Asylum  (Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  Howard,  36,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C.), 
or  at  Magdalen  Hospital  School,  Bath  (Mr.  E.  Newton  Fuller, 
Clerk  to  the  Trustees,  5,  Old  King  Street,  Bath). 

Hygiene  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
T.  W.  T.  asks  for  information  respecting  the  following :  (1) 
Books  on  naval  hygiene  ;  how  carried  out  on  ships,  arsenals, 
and  in  naval  hospitals.  (2)  Books  on  the  working  of  the 
nursing  department  of  a  naval  hospital.  (3)  Books  on 
ambulance  on  board  ships  and  other  naval  establishments. 
(4)  Rules  and  regulations  of  naval  health  corps. 

***  (1)  There  is  no  modern  book  on  naval  hygiene  pub- 
lished. Macdonald's  Naval  Hygiene,  1881,  is  quite  out  of 
date.  Chapter  xxxv  of  the  King's  Regulations  and  Admi- 
ralty Instructions  will,  however,  give  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion. (2)  There  is  no  book  published  on  the  working  of  the 
nursing  department  of  a  naval  hospital.  The  regulations  for 
naval  nursing  sisters  could  be  obtained  from  the  Medical 
Director-Genera),  18,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  (3)  There  is  no 
special  book  on  ambulance  on  board  ships.  (4)  There  is  no 
naval  health  corps.  We  would  recommend  our  correspon- 
dent to  peruse  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Naval 
and  Military  Section  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  during  the  last  few  years : 
British  Medical  Journal,  second  volume,  1901,  p.  453  ;  1902, 
p.  1018 ;  .1903,  p.  397  ;  1904,  p.  379  ;  1905,  p.  376  ;  1907,  p.  5C3. 


AX»nt«i, 


Paterfamilias. — The  composition  of  goat's  milk  varies  in  a 
marked  manner  with  the  race  of  the  goat;  it  is  also  much 
influenced  by  food.  Jn  the  case  of  healthy  infants  the 
practice  is  often  to  allow  them  to  suck  direct  from  the  goat, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  po;sibiIitiesof  microbial  contamination. 
In  the  case  of  delicate  infants  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  goat's  milk,  so  that  its  composition  may  more  nearly 
approaoh  that  of  human  milk  In  Paris  the  amount  givfu 
is  determined  bj  the  weight  and  not  the  age  of  the  child  ; 
thus,  a  child  weighing  4  kilograms  would  be  given 
500  grams  of  mother's  milk,  or  its  equivalent,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  Is  usual  to  modify  the  goat's  milk  in  the  following 
proportions  :  65  to  70  grams  of  milk  made  up  to  125  grams  by 


boiled  water  sweetened  to  10  per  cent.  ;  it  may  be  necessary 
to  use  still  more  water,  but  in  any  case  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  milk  should  be  fresh. 

ACETONAEMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland  (London,  W.)  writes:  Thecontradiction 
which  Dr.  Martin  Cuthbert  has  found  in  my  writings  un- 
doubtedly exists,  and  to  his  eourtEous  request  for  an  ex- 
planation I  gladly  accede.  The  question  under  discussion  is, 
Should  fatty  foods  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  acidosis 
(periodic  vomiting)  y  On  chemical  grounds  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative,  because  the  abnormal  acids  are  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  faulty  metabolism  of  fats.  This  was  the  view 
commonly  held  when  I  made  tho  first  statement.  On  clinical 
grounds  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  so  far  as  my  limited 
experience  goes,  and  in  the  freedom  of  discussion  at  Exeter 
I  made  the  second  statement,  which  was  to  that  effect.  I 
cannot  enter  on  the  subject  more  folly  here,  but  do  not  wish 
to  appear  dogmatic  on  a  subject  of  which  we  really  know  so 
little. 

Dermatitis  Caused  by  Lysol. 

Fleet-Surgeon  V.  G.  Thorpe,  R.N.,  writes,  in  reply  to 
"Erin's  "  query : 

From  personal  experience  I  know  that  certain  skins  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  lysol,  which  undoubtedly  will  set  up 
an  arute  intractable  dermatitis,  especially  affecting  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands.  The  treatment  I  have  found 
most  efficacious  is  the  application  of  guaiacol  ointment 
(guaiacol  5j.  lanoline  gj)  following  the  use" of  hot  fomenta- 
tions or  an  arm  bath  of  warm  boric  acid  solution.  The 
inflamed  surface,  having  been  smeared  with  the  ointment,  is 
then  powdered  with  equal  parts  of  calomel  and  zino  oxide. 
The  result  is  a  tenacious,  pliable  coatlDg  to  the  skin,  under 
which  healing  takes  place.  As  an  alternative  the  glyco- 
gelatine  of  zinc,  as  described  on  page  447,  Quain's 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,  article  "Eczema,"  may  be  used, 
but  I  think  guaiacol  gives  better  results.  Ointments  of 
Ichthyol,  salicylic  acid,  zinc  and  sulphur,  etc.,  proved  useless 
in  my  own  case.  In  addition,  calcium  lactate  internally  in 
10-graln  doses  twice  a  day  for  four  days,  followed  by  an 
interval,  markedly  hastens  a  cure. 

Territorial  Army"  Medical  Corps:  Titles  of  Officers. 
Surgeon-Major  (retired). — The  terms  of  the  notification 
published  last  week  leave  no  doubt  In  oor  mind  that  it  is 
intended  that  officers  of  the  Territorial  Army  Medical 
Corps  should  have  simple  military  titles  and  not  compound 
titles,  6uch  as  Surgeon-Captain,  Surgeon-Major,  etc.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  repeatedly  made  that 
the  intention  is  to  model  the  Territorial  Army  Medical 
Corps  on  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 


LETTERS.   NOTES.  Etc 


A  Reputed  Cure  for  the  Opium  Habit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  181,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  EC,  offers  to  supply  to 
medical  men  free  samples  of  Ccmbretum  siunclaicum,  the 
plant  referred  to  in  the  article  entitled  A  Reputed  Cure  for 
the  Opium  Habit,  published  in  the  Journal  of  October 
19  th,  p.  1086, 

Cimicifuga  in  Chorea. 

Dr.  J.  J.  McInhrney  (Abertillery)  writes:  I  had  recently 
under  my  care  a  bright,  intelligent  little  boy,  10  \  ears  of  age, 
who  had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  complicated  by  a 
very  severe  type  of  chorea.  The  rheumatism  subsided  under 
appropriate  treatment  in  a  few  weeks.  The  chorea  was  more 
difficult  to  treat.  Tho  patient  was  put  on  liquid  extract  of 
cimicifuga,  20  minim  doses  being  administered  every  four 
hours  in  a  tablespoocful  of  water.  The  result  was  striking, 
and  far  exceeded  my  best  anticipations.  In  about  ten  days 
the  choreic  symptoms  commenced  to  abate,  the  power  of 
speech  returned — the  patient  could  not  speak  a  word  duriDg 
the  severity  of  the  attack— and  the  chorea  has  now  com- 
pletely disappeared,  the  patient  beiDg  about  and  doing  well. 
This  case  was  treated  without  the  administration  of  a  single 
dose  of  arsenic,  although  it  Is  held  by  all  medical  authori- 
ties, and  laid  down  a ;  a  golden  rule  in  textbooks  of  medicine, 
as  the  primary,  if  not  the  only  successful,  treatment  of 
chorea. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  —  When  I  had  the 
honour  0!  receiving  your  most  cordial  invitation  to  open 
the  winter  session  of  this  Division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  the  thought  carne  to  me  that  I  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  interest  you  by  an  endeavour  to  show  in  what, 
manner  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
abdominal  diseases  had  been  modified  and  enlarged  by 
the  work  of  the  surgeon.  Those  among  us  who  can  carry 
their  minds  bask  twenty  years  or  thereabouts  will  remember 
that  practically  all  the  knowledge  we  then  possessed  of  the 
diseases  having  their  origin  within  the  abdomen  was 
based  upon  clinical  observations  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  which  the  patient  displayed  during  life,  and  the 
pathological  evidence  revealed  upon  the  postmortem 
table.  At  the  present  time,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
abdominal  operations,  a  third  and  most  fertile 
3onrce  of  information  has  been  disclosed  to  us. 
During  the  conduct  of  such  an  operation  not  only  are  the 
parts  immediately  concerned  in  the  operation  laid  bare, 
but  other  organs  also  are  exposed  to  our  scrutiny  and 
investigation,  with  the  gradual  result  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  construct  a  pathology  of  the  living  as  con- 
trasted with  the  pathology  of  the  dead.  It  is  of  the  value 
of  this  pathology  of  the  living  and  of  its  influence  upon 
our  powers  of  diagnosis  and  of  treatment  that  I  wish  more 
especially  to  spe?k  to  -night. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  the  risks  of  an 
abdominal  operation  were  very  considerable.  When  I  was 
arst  a  resident  in  the  Leeds  Infirmary  there  was  a 
long  period  in  which  approximately  two- thirds  of 
all  the  patient3  died  after  abdominal  section  had 
been  performed  upon  them.  The  record  of  a  year's 
work  wa3  not  then  a  chapter  of  great  surgical 
achievements ;  it  was  &  martyrology.  This  was,  in 
part,  due  to  the  large  proportion  which  the  desperate, 
the  "  too  late,"  case3  of  obstruction  and  similar  troubles 
bore  to  the  total  number  of  operations ;  in  part,  also,  no 
doubt,  to  the  f -ict  that  in  surgery,  as  in  all  the  arts,  the 
hand  of  the  beginner  is  heavy.  It  was  in  those  days  not 
an  uncommon  experience  for  the  surgeon  who  recorded 
the  discovery  of  certain  pathological  states  during  the 
operation  to  be  held  up  to  good-humoured  derision  by  his 
colleagues,  or  the  residents,  when  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion disclosed  a  state  of  affairs  supposed  to  be  entirely  at 
variance  with  these.  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  us  that 
the  post-mortem  evidence  was  perhaps  of  far  less  v&lue  and 
significance  than  that  which  had  been  furnished  during 
the  life  of  the  patient,  let  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that 
there  is  not  seldom  a  greater  change  in  the  naked-eye 
changes  of  tbe  parts  within  the  abdomen  after  death  than 
there  is  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  The  features  of  a 
man  in  health  change  greatly  when  death  comes,  and 
these  changes  have  their  counterpart  elsewhere. 

The  knowledge  gleaned  upon  the  operation  table  ha3 
shown  that  at  least  no  small  part  of  the  post-mortem  room 
pathology  is  In  value  insianifi  ant  as  compared  with  the 
pathology  cf  the  living.  This  !s,  indeed,  only  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  If  a  patient  is  suffering  from  a 
certain  disease,  say  of  the  stomach  or  gall  bladder,  it  is  of 
greater  import  and  of  greater  service  to  us  to  see  the 
exact  pathological  conditions  present  at  the  moment  of 
his  illness  than  it  could  be  ts  see  the  same  parts  months 
or  years  afterwards,  when  unalterable  changes,  extensive 
advances,  and  perhaps  a  terminal  infection,  have  been 
added  to  that  early  simple  condition  which  first  disturbed 
the  patient's  health.  It  is  more  important  for  us  to  know 
the  pathological  conditions  which  cause  a  patient's 
present  sufferings — a  pathological  change  which  is, 
perhaps,  remediable — than  it  Is  to  know  the  fullest  par- 


ticulars of  that  unhindered  morbid  change  which  has  at 
last  caused  death.  Our  chief  purpose  is  to  heal  the 
living. 

A  point  In  reference  to  the  value  of  pott  mortem  patho- 
logy is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  constantly  overlooked.  The 
evidence  furnished  In  a  series  of  years  In  the  post- mortem 
room  of  a  general  hospital  upon  any  subject  is  of  enormous 
value ;  that  no  one  disputes.  But  the  value  is  necessarily 
a  limited  one.  To  take  an  example :  In  a  recent  discus- 
sion1 Dr.  Hale  White  briefly  reviewed  the  cases  in  which 
gall  stones  had  been  found  on  post-mortem  examination 
during  twenty-five  years  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Within  this 
period  11,031  autopsies  had  been  performed,  and  gall 
stones  were  found  in  333  cases.  There  are  probably  few 
hospitals  where  so  msny  post-mortem  examinations  are 
made  as  at  Guy's,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  one  where 
they  are  made  with  greater  care  or  accuracy.  Yet  the 
first  thought  that  occurs  to  one  is  that  the  accumulated 
experience  of  all  these  years  at  this  great  hospital  is  very 
meagre.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  gall  stones 
or  their  complications  are  found  is  small,  a  great  deal 
smaller,  for  instance,  than  the  number  of  cases  that  have 
been  operated  upon  by  a  few  individual  surgeons.  In 
mere  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  post-mortem 
experience  of  this  great  hospital  in  twenty-five  years  is 
leas  than  the  experience  of  a  single  surgeon  during,  say, 
five  or  ten  years.  In  actual  value  the  former  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  latter.  For  however  carefully  the 
anamnesis  of  the  dead  patient  may  have  been  taken, 
his  personal  contribution  to  our  knowledge  is  a  final  and 
completed  thing,  amenable  to  no  revision.  The  surgeon, 
en  the  other  hand,  happily,  is  able  to  co-ordinate  the 
details  of  the  patient's  history,  amplified  and  more 
closely  scrutinized,  if  need  be,  after  the  operation, 
with  those  morbid  changes  of  which  the  operation  has 
made  him  fully  cognizant.  If  a  single  observer 
had  been  present  at  every  autopsy  at  this  hospital  during 
all  these  years  (an  impossible  assumption)  his  experience 
would  have  a  le6s  solid  foundation  in  essential  facts  and 
observations  than  thai  of  many  surgeons  who  are  now 
daily  engaged  in  the  treatment  cf  patients  suffering  from 
this  disease.  It  seems  to  me  indisputable  that  the  evidence 
which  can  be  adduced  from  the poit-mortem  records  of  any 
hospital,  however  long  the  period  chosen,  in  respect  of 
gall-stone  disease,  of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the 
pancrea?,  or  intestines  including  the  appendix,  is  incon- 
siderable in  quantity  and  insignificant  in  value  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  now  available  upon  the  operation 
table.  (For  it  is,  I  think,  reasonable  to  assert  that  patients 
do  not  commonly  die  in  hospital  as  a  result  of  the  diseases 
from  which  they  suffer  protractedly  during  life.  The 
occurrence  of  an  autopsy  in  hospital  upon  a  patient  who 
has  died  of  calculous  obstruction  of  the  common  duet 
may  be  a  rare  event — one  case  in  forty  years  at  Guy's 
Hospital.)  In  my  own  work  such  a  case  is  now  seen  upon 
the  operation  table  on  an  average  once  in  ten  days.  'Ihe 
death  in  hospital  of  a  patient  who  has  8t  any  time  suf- 
fered from  gall-stone  disease  is  evidentlv  rare,  for  in 
twenty- five  years  at  Guy's  Hospital  only  333  cases  were 
seen.  In  six  years  I  have  myself  seen  a  larger  number 
than  this  of  patients  who  were  so  seriously  troubled  by 
this  disease  that  operative  treatment  was  necessary,  and 
Drs.  W.  J.  Mayo  and  C.  H.  Mayo,  of  ^Rochester,  have 
together  operated  upon  over  1,500  cases.  Again,  I  could 
quote  more  than  one  eminent  physician  who  con- 
siders that  death  from  haemorrhage  In  cases  of 
gastric  or  duodenal  nicer  is  extremely  rare,  because 
in  all  his  hospital  experience  no  such  case  had 
been  known.  Yet  a  little  reflection  will  show  tbat 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  cases  would 
be  admitted  to  hospital.  Neither  haemorrhage  nor 
perforation  occurs  except  in  rare  instances  when  the 
patient  is  under  treatment  in  hospital.  Within  the  last 
twelve  months  I  have  seen  three  patients  suffering  from 
chronic  ulcer,  in  two  cases  in  the  duodenum,  in  one  in  the 
stomach,  who,  while  awaiting  operation,  bled  to  death 
before  they  could  be  admitted  into  hospital.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  opinions,  at  times 
so  confidently  expressed,  which  are  based  only  on  post- 
mortem experience,  which  take  no  account  of  the  sufferings 
or  of  the  morbid  changes  in  tte  living,  and  which  ehow  no 
acquaintance  with  ths  risks  and  results  of  operative  treat- 
ment, can  make  no  claim  upon  our  acceptance  nor  any 
eerious  demand  upon  onr  consideration. 
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Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum. 
Bat  my  chief  purpose  is  not  merely  to  endeavour 
to  adjust  the  relative  values  of  the  evidence  deriv- 
able from  the  dead  and  from  the  living,  but  to 
attempt  to  show  whit  are  the  contributions  which 
have  been  nude  by  the  surgeon  to  the  science  o 
medicine  by  his  study  of  the  pathology  of  the  livingf 
Let  me  take  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  first.  The. 
work  of  the  surgeon  has,  I  think,  shown  that  chronic 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  duodenum  is  a  far 
more  common  disease  than  was  formerly  believed,  and 
that  a  very  large  number  of  the  protracted  or  recurring 
cases  of  Indigestion  are  due  to  its  presence.  It  is  no  long 
time  since  most  of  the  symptoms  due  to  ulcer  were 
attributed  to  vices  of  secretion,  to  excess  or  deficiency  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  so  forth.  But 
exploration  of  the  abdomen  has  shown  that  the  part 
played  by  these  factors  in  the  type  ol  case  I  have 
mentioned  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  With 
regard  to  duodenal  ulcer,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  Bay  that  nothing  was  known  of  its  symptomatology, 
and  very  little  could  be  done  for  its  relief  until  the 
surgeon  had  realized  its  frequency,  and  had  shown  in 
what  manner  the  patient  could  be  cured.  la  the  text- 
books, or  special  medical  works  on  the  subject, 
duodenal  ulcer  is  considered  an  infrequent  disease, 
and  one  very  difficult  of  recognition.  Both  Riegel3 
and  Ewald3  give  such  meagre  descriptions  of  duodenal 
ulcer  that  it  Is  quite  certain  that  the  characteristic 
clinical  picture  of  this  malady  is  unknown  to  them,  and 
the  opportunity  of  coordinating  the  anamnesis  with  the 
living  pathology  in  a  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  has  probably 
not  occurred  to  either  of  them.  The  work  of  the  surgeon 
has  shown  that  duodenal  ulcer  is  a  common  disease ;  I 
have  myself  operated  upon  150  cases.  In  my  last  pub- 
lished paper  I  showed  that  the  proportion  of  gastric  to 
duodenal  ulcers  in  my  own  cases  was  exactly  as  2  to  1. 
Yet  since  then  the  proportions  have  altered,  and  recently 
I  have  operated  oftener  for  duodenal  than  for  gastric 
ulcer.  Many  of  the  ulcers  which  were  supposed  to 
be  pjloric  or  in  the  stomach  close  to  the  pylorus  we 
now  know  to  be  in  the  duodenum.  To  tell  exactly 
whether  an  ulcer  is  gastric  or  duodenal  is  not  always 
quite  easy ;  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  area 
must  be  made,  and  the  venou3  ring  which  usually  marks 
the  site  of  the  pylorus  defined.  Bj  muitipljing  these 
carefal  examinations  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
duodenal  ulcer,  at  least  In  the  cases  that  come  to  the 
surgeon  for  treatment,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  frequent 
as  gastric  ulcer.  And  little  by  little  the  clinical  picture 
has  become  complete,  and  a  diagnosis  of  ulcer  can  now  be 
made  with  reasonable  certainty  from  the  anamnesis  alone. 
This  Is  usually  the  story  the  patient  tells :  After  food  is 
taken  the  patient  is  free  from  pain,  the  period  ol  an  hour 
or  two  which  follows  a  meal  is  the  best  time  in  the  day. 
At  a  time  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  hours  after 
the  meal  a  sense  of  uneasiness  Is  noted  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen.  A  burning,  gnawing  sensation  develops, 
and  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  with,  It 
may  b?,  eructations  of  food  or  gas,  bitter  and  acid 
in  taste.  The  pain,  which  gradually  increases,  may 
be  relieved,  often  considerably,  by  belching  or  by 
pressure.  As  it  increases  in  severity  it  strikes  through 
to  the  back,  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  and 
it  may  radiate  round  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 
As  all  patients  discover  for  themselves,  the  taking 
of  food  relieves  the  pain,  »o  that  many  carry  a  biscuit  in 
their  pockets,  or  take  milk,  a  doEe  of  an  alkaline  medi- 
cine, or  soms  form  of  food,  as  soon  as  the  uneasiness 
develops.  In  several  cases  upon  which  I  have  operated 
the  pain  has  been  more  severe  than  this — has  been,  in 
fact,  indistinguishable  from  a  mild  form  of  hepatic 
colic;  the  patient  describes  the  pain,  which  comes  con- 
stantly two  or  three  hours  after  food,  as  a  "colic"  or  a 
"  spasm."  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  spasm  ol  the  pylorus 
Is  actually  present,  for  such  a  condition  may  subse- 
quently be  seen  during  the  course  of  an  operation.  The 
pain,  it  will  be  noticed,  comes  on  at  a  time  when  the 
patient  should  b->  beginning  to  feel  hungry  for  his 
next  meal ;  for  this  reason  the  term  "  hunger-pain " 
which  I  suggested  in  a  former  paper,  Reem.3  quite  appro- 
priate. The  iuterval  ol  relief  after  a  meal  varies  chit  11  y 
■warding  to  the  character  of  the  food  laken.  The  more 
■ubBtantini  the  lood,  the   greater  the    Interval  of  relief. 


The  appetite  is  generally  good ;  in  fact,  often  better  than 
the  normal  if  stenosis  has  not  developed.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  patient  to  say,  "  I've  a  good  appetite  ;  I  can 
take  anything,  and  I  never  vomit."  If  he  has  given  a 
history  of  pain,  as  I  nave  described  it,  one  may  be  con- 
fident that  he  has  duodenal  ulcer,  without  stenosis. 
Investigation  by  test  meals  will  show  no  stasis  and. 
perhaps,  but  by  no  means  always,  some  hyperacidity. 

After  a  time— a  few  weeks,  a  month  or  two — the 
symptoms  may  gradually  improve,  and  even  disappear,  to 
reassert  themselves  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  The 
patient  will  then  speak  of  having  "  attacks  "  of  a  certain 
duration,  coming  capriciously,  leaving  spontaneously.  In 
the  intervals  of  these  attacks  he  may  be  perfectly  well, 
suffer  absolutely  no  discomfort,  enjoy  food,  and  gain 
weight.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  more  severe 
In  cold  weather  than  in  warm.  A  "  chill "  Is  often 
assigned  as  a  cause  of  a  certain  attack,  acd  attacks  seem 
specially  apt  to  come  in  times  of  stress  aud  worry.  The 
recognition  of  duodenal  ulcer  ia  most  necessary,  for  it  is, 
I  feel  sure,  a  far  more  serious  disease  than  gastric  ulcer, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  one  which,  in  my  judgement,  should 
always  be  treated  by  operation.  I  often  see  and  operate 
upon  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  which  have  been  variously 
diagnosed  as  "chronic  gastritis,"  "acid  dyspepsia," 
"  hyperchlcrhydria,"  etc.  But  a  slender  acquaintance 
with  the  pathology  of  the  living  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
connect  the  clinical  history  outlined  above  with  a 
condition  of  chronic  ulceration  in  the  duodenum. 

Another,  and  I  think  incomparably  the  most  important, 
result  of  the  surgical  work  upon  the  stomach,  is  concerned 
with  the  relationship  between  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
and  cancer.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that 
several  surgeons  of  large  experience  have  noticed  that 
when  the  anamnesis  of  the  cases  of  gastric  cancer  is 
studied  a  clear  history  of  chronic  ulcer  in  the  stomach  is 
given  by  more  than  half  the  patients.  A  medical  friend  of 
mine  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  fact  wanted  to  know  the 
evidence  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ulcer  had 
been  the  cause  of  these  early  symptoms.  My  reply  is, 
that  if  a  patient  now  consulted  me,  giving  the  same 
history  of  his  present  sufferings  as  the  cancer  patient 
gives  me  of  his  sufferings  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  1 
would  advise  surgical  treatment  in  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  to  demonstrate  a  chronic  ulcer  as  their 
cause.  And  here  let  me  incidentally  say  that  as  a  cause 
of  sjmptoms  the  ulcer  which  canaot  be  demonstrated 
does  not  exist,  in  my  opinion.  If  an  ulcer  justifies 
operation  it  is  an  ulcer  which  can  be  seen  and 
felt  and  disp'ayed,  to  the  conviction  of  the  onlooker. 
Unless  a  definite  ulcer  can  be  seen  during  an  operation 
there  it,  in  my  judgement,  no  indication  for  the  perform- 
ance of  gastroenterostomy.  If  this  operation  is  done  for 
the  relief  of  symptoms  dependent  upon  no  demonstrable 
organic  cause  the  patient  will  have  no  relief,  and  the 
operation  will  be  thereby  discredited. 

In  cases  of  carcinoma  the  removal  of  the  stomach  has 
furnished  a  few  specimens  which  demonstrate  the  un- 
doubted connexion  between  ulcer  and  cancer.  The 
evidence  of  the  development  of  cancer  in  chronic  ulcer 
is  from  the  clinical  side  a3  clear  as  it  can  be  in 
the  majority  of  cases  :  the  pathological  evidence 
is,  of  course,  more  difficult  to  obtain,  because  it 
must  almost  necessarily  be  based  upon  investiga- 
tions of  specimens  removed  during  life.  For  by 
the  time  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  proved  fatal,  and 
the  specimen  is  obtained  on  the  poit-mortcm  table,  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  are  so  extensive  that  all  evidences- 
ol  its  origin  In  an  ulcer  may  be  wholly  obliterated.  But 
evidence  is  fast  accumulating  which  will  finally  and  com- 
pletely dispel  any  doubts  which  are  still  felt  as  to  the 
direct  influence  of  ulcer  in  the  genesis  of  cancer.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  all  chronio 
nlCers  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  are  already  suf- 
ficiently strong.  No  other  treatment  than  that  which  the 
sui'geon  offers  can  do  more  than  relieve  the  patient  to 
seme  extent  of  his  sufferings  when  once  a  chronic  nicer 
is  established  in  the  stomach  ;  for  if  the  ulcer  lying 
near  the  pylorus  heal,  its  cicatrix,  while  steadily  under- 
going contraction,  is  causing  a  constant  mechanical 
interference  with  the  movement  of  the  stomach.  Relief 
from  the  misery  which  this  entails  is  offered  only  by 
mechanical  means,  and  no  operation  in  surgery  gives 
more    satiefaetcry    results     than    gastroenterostomy    in 
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such  circumstances.  The  mortality  of  this  opera- 
tion is  very  small;  its  results  are  extremely  good. 
Bat  the  argument  for  surgical  treatment  becomes 
enormously  strengthened  when  we  are  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion,  probably  a  majority,  of  the 
cases  of  cancer  that  develop  in  the  stomach  are  due  to  the 
grafting  upon  the  base  of  an  old  ulcer  of  a  malignant 
process.  Surgery,  then,  offers  in  cases  of  chronic  ulcer  not 
only  a  relief  from  present  Bufferings  but  an  immunity 
from  the  possible  onset  of  a  disease  of  a  far  mere  terrible 
character.  I  hope  I  maybe  allowed  to  insert  here, perhaps 
a  little  irrelevantly,  a  plea  for  the  earlier  submission  to 
the  surgeon  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
simply  lamentable  to  look  through  the  records  of  the  cages 
of  cancer  that  have  been  referred  to  me  or  to  other 
surgeons  for  treatment.  In  the  very  great  majority  the 
disease  is  too  far  advanced  for  anything  but  a  palliative 
operation,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  number  is  the  patient 
so  utterly  exhausted  by  his  disease  that  the  mere  thought 
of  operation  is  repellent.  If  only  the  patient3  who  suffer 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach  could  be  seen  at  an  early  stage 
by  the  surgeon  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results  of 
operative  treatment  should  not  be  at  least  as  good  a3  they 
are  in  ca;es  of  mammary  cancer. 

It  is,  I  submit,  only  by  early  exploration  of  possible 
cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  that  the  knowledge 
will  be  gained,  by  comparison  of  the  symptoms  with  the 
pathological  conditions  then  disclosed,  which  will  equip 
us  with  the  power  of  early  positive  recognition  of  this 
disease.  At  this  moment  the  most  expert  clinician  in  the 
world  cannot  make  an  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  If,  then,  patients  suffering  from  this  disease 
are  to  have  any  hope  of  cure  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
diagnosis  must  be  made  by  inspection  of  the  parts  during 
life.  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  promising  occa- 
sion for  the  stuiy  of  the  pathology  of  the  living  than 
that  afforded  ia  the  ca3e  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach. 

Diseases  of  the  Biliary  Passages. 
The  work  of  the  surgeon  in  the  diseases  of  the  gall 
bladder  and  bile  ducts  ha3  also  been  most  fruitful  In 
knowledge.  In  the  early  days  of  gall-bladder  surgery  but 
little  was  known  as  to  the  signs  and  symptoms  which 
arose  from  the  presence  of  stones  in  any  part  of  the  bile 
tract.  The  symptoms  which  are  taken  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  stones  were  in  fact  symptoms  called  forth  by 
the  severe  complications  to  which  those  stones  gave  rise. 
Jaundice,  to  mention  but  one  symptom,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  necessary  manifestation  before  an  unequivocal  dia- 
gnosis of  cholelithiasis  was  justified;  yet  jaundice  is  a 
very  Infrequent  symptom  of  gall  stones,  and  is  not  present 
in  by  any  means  all  the  cases  in  which  a  stone  is  lying 
even  in  the  common  bile  duct.  During  the  course  of 
operations  upon  the  stomach,  appendix,  intestines,  or 
pelvic  organs  the  gall  bladder  can  be  examined,  and 
at  times  stones  are  found  therein  of  which  there 
was  no  previous  kaowledge.  By  close  inquiry  alter 
the  patient  has  recovered  certain  symptom3  are  elicited 
which  c*n  then  with  confidence  be  attributed  to 
the  gall-bladder  disease  of  which  positive  knowledge  is 
now  possessed.  By  such  methods,  varied  in  kind,  we 
have  acquired  the  kaowledge  which  is  indispensable  to  an 
early  diagnosis  of  stone.  Accordingly  we  know  that  the 
most  frequent  manifestation  of  cholelithiasis  is  "indiges- 
tion," pain  after  food,  coming  on  usually  an  hour  or  so  after 
a  meal,  great  discomfort  or  cramp  in  the  epigastrium,  a 
feeling  of  insufferable  distension  relieved  by  belching,  great 
flatulence.  Tne  pain  is  sometimes  colicky  in  character. 
If  these  symptoms  are  severe  and  recurrent,  elicited 
by  certain  articles  of  diet  and  not  by  others,  a  diagnosis  of 
gall  stones  may  be  safely  made.  Such  a  history  is  always 
obtained  in  those  cases  of  advanced  disease  which  are  so 
frequently  found  on  the  operation  table.  In  a  case  of 
choledochotomy  opsrated  upon  on  the  day  I  write  this 
paper  the  history  given  by  the  patient  and  by  the 
medical  man  is  that  the  first  "  attack  "  occurred  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  In  that  attack  the  patient 
was  jaundiced.  When  I  elicited  the  anamnesis  I 
asked  directly,  "  How  many  years  before  this  attack  had 
you  suffered  from  indigestion  'i  "  The  reply  came  at  once, 
'•  Oh,  I  have  had  that  trouble  for  over  thirty  years."  Tne 
history  I  drew  from  the  patient  of  "  that  trouble"  was  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  stones  in  the  gall 
bladder;    and   at    the    operation    the  small    thickened, 


shrunken  gall  bladder,  full  of  stones  and  buried  in 
adhesions,  was  clearly  to  be  held  responsible  for  those 
faults  for  which  a  perfectly  healthy  stomach  had  so  long 
been  blamed.  Jaundice,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very 
uncommon  symptom  in  cholelithiasis,  in  my  own 
cases  jaundice  at  any  period  has  been  noticed  in 
les3  than  25  per  cent.  Jaundice,  which  Courvoisler 
called  the  "  cardinal  symptom "  of  calculous  obstruc- 
tion of  the  common  bile  duct,  may  now  and  again 
be  wanting.  A  few  months  ago  I  removed  a  stone  as  large 
aa  a  billiard  chalk  from  the  common  duct  of  a  man  who 
was  not  jaundiced  and  who  never  had  been  jaundiced,  and 
I  find  that  of  31  cases  of  choledochotomy  performed  by 
me  during  this  year,  in  7  jaundice  was  not  present  at  the 
time  of  the  operation.  Yet  in  6  of  these  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  common  duct  obstruction  was  confidently 
made,  because  of  the  rapid  succession  of  attacks  of  pain, 
accompanied  by  shivering  and  sweating  (a  rigor,  in  fact),  in 
a  patient  who  wa3  rapidly  losing  flesh. 

Is  is  a  disgrace  to  our  diagnostic  acumen  to  admit  it, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that  the  impaction  of  a 
stone  in  the  common  duct  is  not  a  rare  event.  When 
we  have  thoroughly  learnt  our  work  we  shall  be  able 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  gall  stones  before 
this  serious  and  tardy  complication  of  an  otherwise 
simple  disease  has  developed.  In  almost  all  common 
duct  operations  the  adhesions  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  gall  bladder  shows  evidence  of  severe  and  long- 
standing disease — chronic  cholecystitis,  with  thickening 
and  sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder, 
to  a  degree  which  may  make  the  organ  difficult  to 
discover,  or  even  impossible  to  recogaize ;  fistulae  may  be 
present  between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  intestine,  the 
common  duct  may  be  so  dilated  as  readily  to  admit  two  or 
three  fingers.  When  the  duct  is  opened  it  may  contain 
many  stones,  pus,  or  offensive  bile,  and  the  hepatic  ducts 
may  be  filled  with  stones  or  black  tenacious  mud.  Stones 
which  I  have  removed  have  been  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and 
in  one  case  over  550  stones  were  numbered,  and  several 
thousands  were  left  uncounted.  Yet  we  are  gravely  told 
on  high  authority  that  a  patient  with  a  stone  in  the  duct 
should  not  be  submitted  to  operation  because  he  is  likely 
to  recover  if  left  alone.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  in  forty  years  only  one  case  of  common  duct  stone 
was  found  on  the pott-mortem  table  at  Guy's  Hospital.  To 
deduce  such  an  opinion  from  such  a  fact  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  shining  example  of  a  certain  inaccuracy  of  thought 
which  may  come  from  a  too  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
pathology  of  the  dead.  The  mo3t  wholesome  corrective 
for  such  an  error  is  the  close  study  of  the  pathology  of  the 
living.  And  unless  an  opinion  is  based  In  some  measure 
upon  the  knowledge  so  acquired  it  must  always  be 
accepted  with  some  abatement. 

We  are  often  told  that  gall  stones  may  exist  for  years  in 
the  gall  bladder  without  causing  symptoms.  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  this  statement  Is  accurate ; 
it  is  only  another  of  those  legacies  of  error  which  were 
first  bequeathed  to  us  in  the  days  when  none  but  the  dead 
could  disclose  the  secrets  of  pathology,  and  which  have 
since  been  handed  down  reverently  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  truth  is  rather  that  those  inaugural 
symptoms  which  are  caused  by  the  stones  as  they  lie  in 
the  blidder  are  noi  generally  recognized.  Because 
jaundice  has  not  been  observed,  the  complaints 
of  the  patients  are  put  down  to  "  neuralgia  of  the 
stomach,"  or  are  complacently  ascribed  to  some 
other  equally  vague  "  disease."  Whenever  gall  stones 
are  discovered  accidently  during  the  performance  of  an 
abdominal  operation,  such  as  hysterectomy,  a  history  of 
symptoms  attributable  to  them  can  in  my  experience 
always  be  obtained,  though  it  is  perhaps  rare  for  an 
organic  cause  for  them  to  have  been  previously  recognized. 
So  when  a  necropsy  discloses  gall  stones  it  Is  assumed, 
with  no  reason,  that  be  3au;e  jaundice  or  other  positive  sym- 
ptoms are  not  recorded  the  stones  have  done  uothiDg  to 
excite  recognition.  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  net  accurate  to 
say  the  gall  stones  frequently  cause  no  sjmpto  ns  ;  it  ie,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  certain  that  they  frequently,  if  not  con- 
stantly, cause  symptoni3  which  we  are  not  educated  to 
recognize.  From  the  dead  no  account  can  be  obtained  of 
their  previous  sufferings,  but  from  the  patients  who  by 
accident  disclose  their  stones  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  much 
has  been,  and  far  more  may  be  learnt.  From  them  we  may 
g'eai  much  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  living. 
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Diseases  of  the  Pancreas. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  surgeon  upon  the 
biliary  apparatus  that  our  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
diseases  of  the  pancreas  has  been  born.  It  was  in  1896 
that  Pkiedel4  gave  the  first  detailed  description  of  chronic 
pancreatitis.  He  had  noticed  thai  in  certain  operations 
performed  for  cholelithiasis  the  head  of  the  pancreas  was 
considerably  enlarged  and  was  very  indurated;  Its  condi- 
tion was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that  found  in  cases  of 
primary  malignant  disease.  Kiedel  described  in  full 
3  cases ;  in  2  the  patients  recovered  after  operation,  and 
the  pancreatic  enlargement  gradually  disappeared ;  in 
the  third  case  the  patient  died,  and  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  gland  showed  that  the  tumour 
was  due  not  to  carcinoma,  but  to  chronic  interstitial 
inanimation.  But  until  Mayo  Robson's  paper  in 
1900  s  this  subject  did  not  attract  general  atten- 
tion, nor  was  the  clinical  importance  of  chronic 
pancreatitis  adequately  recognized.  It  was  therein 
demonstrated  that  many  cases  formerly  regarded  as 
examples  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  gland  were  in  fact 
eases  of  cnronic  inflammatory  induration  due  to  the  irri- 
tation and  infection  of  gall  stones  at  some  time  preeent  in 
the  common  duct.  The  discrimination  of  carcinoma  from 
chronic  pancreatitis  became  at  once  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  tor  it  was  clearly  recognised  that  the  inflam- 
matory condition  was  amenable  to  surgical  treatment, 
whereas  cancer  of  the  gland  was,  and  still  is,  a  hopelessly 
incurable  disease.  The  differential  diagnosis  remained  in 
ali  cases  difficult,  and  in  som?  impossible,  until  Camrntdge 
discovered  that  the  urine  aii'orded  important  evidence  in 
this  connexion.  The  value  of  Cammidge's  test  in  caseB  of 
pancreatic  disease  has  caused  much  discussion,  and  I  can 
only  here  record  the  fact  that  in  many  doubtful  and  diffi- 
cult cases,  both  before  and  after  operation,  it  has  given  me 
great  help. 

The  fact  that  the  common  bile  duct  is  always  in  close 
proximity  to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  that  in 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  eases  it  actually  runs 
•within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  that  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  common  duet  and  of  the  pancreatic 
du  t  are  continuous  at  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  account 
for  the  frequency  of  the  association  of  pancreatic  disease 
wi  h  an  Infection  of  the  common  bile  duct  due  to  stone.  The 
u  fiimmation  of  the  pancreas  will  persist  so  long  as  the 
irritation  and  infection  are  continuously  excited  by  a 
gall  stone ;  but — and  herein  lies  a  serious  factor— when 
ouce  the  pancreatitis  has  progressed  beyood  a  certain 
stage,  it  maypersiBt  even  after  the  atone  which  first  caused 
16  has  passed  or  has  been  removed,  Gifford  Nash6  and 
otheis  have  related  cases  in  which  glycosuria  due  to  pan- 
creatic disease  has  subsided  as  soon  as  the  infection  of  the 
bile  passages  was  relieved  by  drainage.  In  a  case  of  my 
own,  however,  a  case  seen  with  Dr.  Stuart  of  Settle,  chronic 
pancreatitis  due  to  stones  in  the  common  duct  was 
found  ;  the  stones  were  removed,  and  the  patient  made  a 
good  recovery,  and  remained  well  for  more  than  a  year. 
Glj  cosnria  then  developed,  and  the  patient  died  of 
diabetic  coma.  The  sclerosis  of  the  gland  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  chronic  inflammation  bad  doubtless 
involved  the  islands  of  Langerhans.  Chronic  pan- 
creatitis in  its  early  forms  no  doubt  passes  often 
unrecognized  ;  it  is  relieved  by  the  treatment  of  the 
cholangitis  which  has  caused  it.  In  the  later  stages, 
however,  when  surgical  intervention  has  been  too  long 
delayed,  the  condition  is  one  which  may  prove  of  the 
utmost  gravity. 

DlSKASKS   OP   THE    LARGE   INTESTINE. 

There  are  s  voal  conditions  involving  the  small  intes- 
tine to  which  I  should  have  wished  to  refer,  but  time  and 
space  forbid.  I  will  ask  joar  attention  for  one  moment, 
ho  ?ever,  to  a  remarkable  result  of  a  study  of  the  living 
pathology  in  the  large  intestine.  In  a  paper  read  last 
year  before  the  Clinical  Society  of  London7  I  drew  attention 
'o  certain  simple  conditions,  some  hitherto  undfscribed, 
in  which  the  mimicry  of  malignant  disease  in  the  large 
bowel  was  complete.  In  operating  for  supposed  carcinoma 
of  the  col  m,  resection  of  the  growth  is,  if  possible,  per- 
formed. The  examination  of  the  specimen  subsequently 
may  reveal  no  eviden  10  whatever  of  a  malignant  growth. 
4  hy  perplatitic  tuberculous  tumour,  a  dense  inflammatory 
d^iKiait  in  the  eerous  covering,  or  the  formation  of  many 
W  <*  diverticula  with  Inflammation  in  and  around  them, 


may  be  found.  Such  conditions  are  clinically  not  usually 
to  be  distinguished  from  malignant  growths,  and,  but  for 
their  removal  by  the  surgeon,  might  have  waited  long  for 
recognition.  Yet  they  are  all  innocent  conditions,  which, 
when  removed,  do  not  recur.  Since  the  case  of  mimicry  of 
carcinoma  by  the  development  of  false  diverticula,  which 
is  recorded  iu  my  paper,  I  have  performed  colectomy  on  a 
second  case,  and  have  seen  a  third  in  which  a  fistula  had 
formed  between  the  bowel  and  the  bladder.  Indeed  the 
formation  of  a  vesieo-intestinal  fistula  seems  to  be  one  ol 
the  tendencies  of  a  perforated  fdse  diverticulum;  a  search 
through  the  literature  has  shown  that  it  is  far  more 
common  than  was  supposed.  In  cases  where  a  hard  growth 
in  the  intestine  is  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  flatus 
and  faeces  by  the  urethra,  a  diagn  sis  of  carcinoma  seems 
irreaistibie,  yet  the  probability  is  that  "the  growth" 
would  be  simple,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  fistula  would 
be  a  false  diverticulum,  which  had  burrowed  its  way 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  thence  through  the 
wall  cf  the  bladder  which  had  become  adherent.  These 
mimicries  cf  malignant  disease  are  found,  of  course,  net 
seldom  in  the  stomach,  but  the  ir  existence  in  the  large 
intestine  is  not  generally  recognized. 

Tuberculous  Peritonitis. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  a  study 
of .  the  living  pathology  is  afforded  in  respect  of  tuber- 
culous peritonitis.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  this  disease 
the  ascitic,  the  fibrous,  and  the  suppurative,  the  former 
alone  lends  itself  to  successful  Burgfcal  treatment, 
The  first  case  in  which  surgical  treatment  was  adoptee! 
was  the  historical  one  operated  upon  by  Sir  Spencer 
Wells  in  1882.  The  patient  wa3  a  female,  aged  22, 
who  was  believed  to  have  an  ovarian  tumour.  She  had 
been  twice  tapped,  on  one  occasion  18  pints  having  been 
drawn  off ;  the  fluid  reaccumulated,  and  operation 
was  advised.  The  abdomen  was  opened  and  myriads  oS 
tubercles  were  found  studding  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid 
was  emptied  away  and  the  abdomen  closed.  The  patient 
recovered  after  a  Bharp  attack  of  peritonnia. 

After  this  it  rapidly  became  the  custom  to  operate  upon 
many  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  effusion.  It 
was  thought  to  be  enough  to  open  the  peritoneal  cavity,  to 
empty  it,  and  to  close  the  abdominal  wound  without 
drainage.  After  such  treatment  the  patient's  recovery  w ... 
much  hastened,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  was  oitei.. 
very  remarkable.  A  variety  of  explanations  was  offered 
as  to  the  reason  for  the  undoubted  effect  of  so  simple  a 
measure.  But  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  histories  oi 
patients  treated  in  this  w-iy  showed  that  the  ultimate- 
result  was  not  fully  satisfactory ;  in  a  certain  bomber 
of  cases  the  peritoneal  affection  recurred,  and  a  second 
or  even  a  third  or  a  fourth  operation  had  to  be- 
done.  As  a  result  chiefly  of  the  work  of  J.  B.  Murphy 
and  W.  J.  Mayo,  we  have  been  brought  to  realize- 
that  the  simple  emptying  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is 
not  enough.  They  have  shown  that  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis is  always  secondary  to  a  local  infection  (which  how- 
ever may  itself  be  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere),  ancl 
that  the  operation  must  include,  if  permanent  success  is 
to  be  ensured,  the  removal  of  thi^  local  source  of  infection 
This  source,  which  can  usually,  though  not  always,  be 
demonstrated,  may  be  the  appendix,  the  pelvic  organs  in. 
the  female,  or  the  intestine,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  my 
last  three  cases  an  example  of  each  of  these  primary  infec- 
tions was  encountered.  After  the  fluid  is  emptied  away  a 
search  for  the  primary  focus  of  di-ease  is  made,  and  this 
must  be  removed.  The  results  of  6uch  treatment  are 
much  better  than  ever  before. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  opportunity  for  an  early 
pathological  examination  in  these  cases  of  ascitic  tuber- 
culous disease  is  capable  of  revealing  the  origin  of  the 
infection  in  the  appendix  or  the  Fallopian  tubes,  whereas 
a  later  examination  upon  the  post- mortem  table  could  only 
show  the  universal  havoc  wrought  by  a  disease  that  bad 
been  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  to  a  fatal  termination. 
The  pathology  of  the  dead  in  such  a  case  is  little  or  no 
help  to  the  treatment  of  the  living  But  by  operating  at 
an  early  stage  the  pathological  processes  ai 
at  a  time  when  they  are  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  be 
removable. 

In  this  very  imperfect  recital  of  a  few  of  the  results) 
which  have  come  from  the  work  of  the  surgeon  I  hope 
I  have  said  something  to  convince  you  that  the  study  oS 
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morbid  conditions  within  the  abdomen  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  operation  has  materially  increased  our  capacity 
to  make  a  more  certain  and  an  earlier  diagnosis,  and  has 
accordingly  equipped  us  with  more  efficient  therapeutic 
power.  It  Is,  I  submit,  by  a  close  study  of  the 
anamnesis  followed  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
parts  implicated  in  the  disease,  during  the  life  of 
the  patient,  that  the  surest  foundations  for  accurate 
diagnostic  power  can  be  built.  The  surgeon,  after 
hearing  the  detailed  story  of  an  Illness  has  not 
to  wait  until  death  comes  to  the  patient  before  he 
can  lay  bare  those  pathological  processes  which  have 
given  rise  to  all  the  symptoms.  He  can  see  and  handle 
the  organ  or  organs  affected  at  the  time  they  are  exciting 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  not  at  the  time,  months  or 
years  later,  when  all  bounds  have  been  overstepped  by  the 
unchecked  extension  of  the  disease,  in  parts  laid  waste  by 
a  late  infection.  At  the  time  when  symptoms  are  being 
caused,  the  pathological  changes  are  open  to  examina- 
tion ;  that  is  the  advantage  which  comes  from  a  study 
of  the  pathology  of  the  living.  So  far  as  abdominal 
diseases  are  concerned,  he  is  the  best  diagnostician 
who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  the  operation 
theatre.  The  lessons  there  to  be  learnt  are  far  greater  in 
number  and  far  outweigh  in  value  those  that  can  be  learnt 
in  the  post-mortem  room,  ia  so  far  as  they  bear  any  refer- 
ence to  the  treatment  of  the  living. 

I  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  all  those  engaged  in 
practice  the  desirability  of  following  their  patients  to  the 
operation  table  whenever  opportunity  occurs.  The  lessons 
there  to  be  learnt  will  in  practice  be  of  a  value  beyond  all 
reckoning,  and  Interest  in  the  daily  work  will  be  thereby 
quickened  to  an  unaccustomed  degree. 
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SURGEON,  david  LEWIS  NOETHEEN  HOSPITAL,  LIVERPOOL. 


Before  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  communication, 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  death  has 
recently  removed  from  our  ranks  one  who  by  his  writings 
has  done  so  much  to  broaden  our  views  and  advance  our 
knowledge  regarding  the  cause  and  the  treatment  of 
hernia.  Needless  to  say  I  refer  to  the  late  Jonathan 
Macready,  whose  Treatite  on  Ruptures,  the  outcome  of  a 
wide  clinical  experience,  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  on  this  subject  in  the  English  language. 

In  directing  atttention  to  what  Mr.  Hamilton  Russell 
has  named  the  saccular  theory  of  hernia,  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  that  there  Is  nothing  really  new  In  the  argu- 
ments I  propose  to  advance  in  favour  of  this  theory,  but 
I  do  believe  there  is  something  really  true  in  the 
statements  I  am  about  to  make  in  support  of  it. 

Inguinal,  femoral,  and  umbilical  hernia  are  so  much 
more  commonly  met  with  than  the  other  varieties  of 
abdominal  hernia  that  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
them,  but  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  believe 
the  saccular  theory  offers  the  only  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  occurrence  of  all  abdominal  hcrniae  which  have  not 
a  definite  traumatic  origin. 

Oblique  Inguinal,  Hernia. 

Though  Inguinal  hernia  is  a  very  common  complaint, 
has  a  wide  geographical  distribution  and  a  very  ancient 
origin — in  fact,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  an  inguinal 
hernia  first  appeared  in  one  of  the  children  or  grand- 
children of  Adam— we  are  still  far  from  agreed  as  to  its 
exact  causation,  and,  consequently,  still  further  from 
agreement  as  to  the  best  way  of  curing  it. 

Every  medical  man  has  been  taught— and  probably 
medical  students  are  still  taught — that  there  are  two 
distinct  types  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia:  hernia  occurring 
daring  infancy  and  childhood,  in  which  the  sac  ia  of  con- 
genital origin,  and  the  hernia  of  adult  life,  in  which  the 
sac  is  said  to  be  almost  invariably  acquired.  This  is  the 
orthodox  faith  maintained  bv  the  writers  of  all  sursi"al 
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textbooks  and  generally  accepted  by  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  world. 

Though  every  man  should  long  hesitate  before  changing 
his  faith,  it  is  well,  in  surgical  matters  at  all  events,  not 
to  rely  too  Implicitly  on  authority,  but  to  think  for  one- 
self, and  from  time  to  time  to  carefully  rfview  the 
evidence  upon  which  our  faith  rests,  and  to  consider  the 
rules  which  should  guide  our  surgical  conduct. 

If  the  evidence  on  which  the  orthodox  teaching  re- 
specting the  etiology  of  inguinal  hernia  rests  be  thus 
considered,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  theory  of  an  acquired  inguinal  hernia  sac  should 
have  met  with  such  general  and  lasting  approval. 

As  we  have  to  distinguish  between  an  acquired  and  a 
congenital  hernia  sac,  it  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  under- 
stand clearly  in  what  respect  they  resemble  or  differ  the 
one  from  the  other. 

The  difference  between  a  typically  acquired  sac,  such 
as  occurs  when  a  ventral  hernia  follows  upon  a  laparo- 
tomy, and  a  typical  congenital  sac,  as  seen  in  the  inguinal 
region  when  the  bowel  descends  into  a  sac  formed  by  the 
unobliterated  processus  vaginalis  testis,  is,  however,  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  render  farther  comment  in  this  respect 
unnecessary. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  inguinal  hernia  during  infancy  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  preformed  sac,  a  defective  obliteration  of  the 
processus  vaginalis  testis,  and  the  type  of  sac  most 
commonly  met  with  in  infants  and  young  children  Is 
exactly  the  same  type  as  that  most  commonly  met  with 
in  adult  life,  namely,  a  sac  entirely  separate  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  because 
there  appears  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many 
medical  men  that  the  usual  type  of  hernia  sac  in  infants 
is  one  in  which  the  bowel  descends  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  hernia 
involving  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  only  met  with  in  about 
18  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

From  clininal  experience,  then,  we  know  that  during 
infancy  and  childhood  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  same 
type  of  congenital  hernia  sac  are  seen :  the  complete  sac 
which  involves  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  incomplete 
sac  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
the  latter  being  much  tbe  more  common  of  the  two.  In 
the  adult,  also,  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  same  type  of 
hernia  sac  are  seen:  the  complete  sac  which  involves  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  incomplete,  the  latter  being  much 
the  more  common  of  the  two.  The  general  relationship  of 
ih.e  sac,  whether  complete  or  incomplete,  to  its  coverings 
is  remarkably  constant,  and  similar  both  during  infancv 
and  adult  life.  In  the  diagram,  a  and  a  are  both  obviously 


Of  congenital  origin ;  b,  the  typical  hernia  sac  of  infancy, 
is  also  undoubtedly  of  congenital  origin;  b,  the  typical 
hernia  sac  of  adult  life,  it  is  whose  origin  excites  so  much 
interest.  It  is  to  this  type  of  sac,  tbe  sac  of  the  so-called 
acquired  hernia,  that  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion. It  surely  has  been  the  experience  of  all  hospital 
surgeons  to  operate  for  inguinal  hernia,  possibly  a  strangu- 
lated hernia,  which  has  suddenly  and  for  the  first  time 
appeared,  and  at  the  operation  to  discover  that  the  sac 
includes  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  such  a  case,  though  the 
hernia  appeared  for  the  first  time  during  adult  life,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  preformed  sac  had  been  present 
since  birth. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  operated  on  adults  in  whom 
an  Inguinal  hernia  had  appeared  for  the  firat  time  and 
become  strangulated.  The  sac  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  had  a  relatively  long  narrow 
neck,  and  there  was  no  extravasation  of  blood  omside  the 
sac  or  other  indication  to  suggest  that  the  hernia  sac  had 
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been  suddenly  acquired.  Surely  in  these  cases  it  is  elf  ar 
that  the  bowel  had  descended  Into  a  peritoneal  diver- 
ticulum which  had  existed  since  birth. 

Recently  I  operated  upon  a  man,  aged  29,  for  the  radical 
cure  of  an  oblique  Inguinal  hernia  which  he  had  first, 
noticed  four  months  previously.  The  sac  was  of  moderate 
size,  separate  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  presented  no 
characteristics  whereby  one  could  distinguish  it  from  an 
ordinary  hernia  sac.  The  mother  of  this  patient  subse- 
quently told  me  he  was  ruptured  when  a  baby.  Now  in 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  bowel  had,  after  twenty- 
eight  years,  again  descended  into  a  preformed  sac,  and  yet, 
apart  from  the  history  of  a  hernia  beiDg  present  on  the 
same  side  during  infancy,  this  sac  would,  1  believe,  have 
been  regarded  by  most  surgeons  as  having  been  acquired. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  an  inguinal  hernia  appears  for  the  first  time  during 
adult  life,  the  sac  is  of  congenital  origin  and  not  asquired, 
and  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases  the  sac  presents 
exactly  the  same  general  appearance  and  has  the  same 
relationship  to  the  surrounding  structures  88  in  cases  in 
which  it  Is  preformed,  the  inference  is  obvious,  namely, 
that  in  these  cases  also  the  sac  is  of  congenital  origin. 
Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  saccular  theory  is 
obtained  from  the  results  of  operative  treatment.  Experi- 
ence has  fully  justified  the  assmance  with  which  in 
children  a  radical  cure  of  the  hernia  can  be  promised  after 
an  operation  which  essentially  consists  in  the  complete 
removal  of  the  sac.  Evidence  is  also  rapidly  accumulating 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that  in  adults  also  a 
radical  cure  of  the  hernia  is  brought  about  by  an  operation 
which  aims  at  little  more  than  tbe  complete  obliteration  j 
of  the  sac.  The  results  obtained  by  Professor  Kocher  and 
others  who  adopt  his  method  of  operating  compare  very 
favourably  with  the  results  obtained  by  surgeons  who 
practise  more  elaborate  methods,  devised  with  the  inten- 
tion of  filling  a  gap  in  the  inguinal  region  rather  than 
aiming  at  complete  obliteration  of  the  sac. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have  practised  the  same 
method  when  operating  upon  infants  or  adults  for  the 
radical  cure  of  Inguinal  hernia.  I  always  open  up  the 
inguinal  canal  and  have  the  sac  pulled  taut  in  order  to 
apply  the  ligature  to  the  neck  of  it  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  subse- 
quently united  by  overlapping;  the  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  narrowed  and  strengthened  and  its  original  obliquity 
restored.  The  after-results  obtained  have  been  most 
gratifying,  more  especially  as  the  vast  majority  of  the 
adult  patients  have  been  men  who  subsequent  to  the 
operation  have  engaged  in  hard  manual  labour  and  wear 
no  truss  or  support  of  any  kind. 

If  the  primary  cause  of  inguinal  hernia  in  the  adult 
were  due  to  muscular  weakness  in  the  inguinal  region,  it 
is  surely  unlikely  that  either  oi  the  operations  I  have 
mentioned  would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  cure 
of  the  complaint. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  such  a  common  affection  that  if  it 
really  is  the  case  that  the  essential  factor  in  its  production 
is  the  presence  of  a  preformed  sac,  an  unobliteratf  d 
portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  testis,  then  we  would 
expec;  to  fiad  evidence  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the 
patency  of  this  process  in  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  during  life  never  suffered  from  hernia. 

In  200  consecutive  and  in  no  way  selected  post-mortem 
examinations  kindly  made  for  me  by  Dr.  Nathan  Raw  at 
the  Mill  Road  Infirmary  upon  persons  in  whom  there  was 
no  history  or  evidence  of  hernia,  a  potential  hernia  sac 
was  found  in  47,  and  in  these  47  bodies  68  diverticula  were 
present.  Of  the  diverticula  13  were  inguinal,  52  femoral, 
and  3  umbilical.  In  16  cases  more  than  one  diverticulum 
was  present,  and  In  one  case  an  ingniual  and  a  femoral 
diverticulum  existed  on  either  side.  In  most  of  the  cases 
the  unobllterated  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  testis 
was  about  1  in.  in  length,  and  the  opening  at  the  internal 
ablooiinal  ring  so  small  as  barely  to  admit  a  large  probe; 
in  others  the  opening  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
little  finger. 

From  the  results  of  these  post-mortem  examinations  it  is 
obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  potential  hernia  sac  in  the 
inguinal  region  does  not  mean  that  the  Individual  in  whom 
It  occurs  must  necessarily  suffer  from  a  r.emla.  Why  is 
it,  then,  that  the  bowel  descends  into  these  peritoneal 
■a   ponchea  in  some  persons  and  not  In  others  ? 

Granted  the  existence  o'  a  patent  funicular  pro.'ess  in 


Potential  Hernia  Sacs  Found  in  200  Consecutive  Post- 
Mort'm  Examinations'. 


>.  umber.      Sex. 


Potential  Hernia  Sac. 


1  Male  43         Double  inguinal  and  right  femoral. 

2  ,,  61          Double  inguinal. 

3  „  46         Left  femoral. 

t               „  57          Right  femoral. 

6               „  59         Right  iDguinal  (contained  omentum). 

6  „  55          Left  inguinal  (contained  omentum*. 

7  ,.  42         Left  femoral. 

8  ,,  29          Right  femoral. 

y               „  44         Double  inguinal  and  double  femoral. 

ID                „  30         Right  and  left  femoral. 

11  „  63         Right  and  left  f emoraL 

12  „  62          Right  femoral. 

13  ,,  32       :  Left  inguinal. 

14  ,,  46         Right  femoral. 

15  „  60         Right  femoral. 

16  ,,  61          Right  and  left  femoral. 

17  „  W         Right  femoral. 
IS                ,,  64          Right  femoral. 

19  ,,  33          Right  and  left  femoral. 

20  , ,  64          Right  femoral. 

21  ,,  22          Right  and  left  inguinal. 

22  „  63          Right,  femoral. 

23  ,,  44         Right  and  left  femoral  (small  opening). 

24  „  G4          Right  and  left  femoral  (small  opening). 

25  ,,  2S         Right  and  left  femoral. 

26  ,,  31          Right  femoral. 

27  ,,  W         Left  femoral  (small  opening). 

28  „  24       !  Right  femoral. 

£9                ,,  55         Right  and  left  femoral  and  umbilical. 

30  „  55          Left  femoral. 

31  Female  40          Right  femoral. 

32  ,,  11         Right  and  left  femoral. 

33  ,,  62         Left  femoral. 

34  „  6*          Right  femoral. 

35  „  33          Right  femoral. 

35               ,,  60         Right  and  left  femoral. 

37                ,,  47          Left  femoral  (contained  omentum). 

33               ,,  56          Umbilical  (contained  omentum). 

39  „  30         Left  femoral  (small  opening). 

40  „  43         Right  femoral. 

41  ,,  30          Right  femoral. 

42  ,,  37         Left  inguinal. 

43  „  44         Right  femoral. 

44  „  62         Right  femoral. 

45  ,,  7         Right  and  left  femoral  (small  opening. 
K               ,,  68          Right  femoral  and  left  inguinal. 

47               „  18         Left  femoral. 

Case  46  had  also  a  large  umbilical  hernia.  Iu  Case  29  the  umbilical 

s;ic  contained  a  small  piece  ot  omentum. 

These  cases  were  examined  at  Mill  Road  lulirmary  ;  list  completed 
June  15th,  1906. 
Two  Hundred  Bodies  Exami  ed. 
In  47  bodies  68  peritoneal  diverticula  were  (omul.    The  average  age 

of  these  47  persons  was  44J  years  :  30  wero  males  and  17  were  lem.ues. 
Iu  10  instances  more  than  ono  diverticulum  was  present. 

i  1  Umbilical. 

JO  Males          J  11  Inguinal  (4  double).              Average  age,  47J. 

(  34  Femoral  ill  double). 

1  2  Dmbilical. 

17  Females  2  Incuinal.                              Average  age,  40. 

(  18  Femoral  (3  double). 
The  youngest  person  was  7  years  of  age,  the  oldest  68. 
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the  inguinal  region,  I  would  suggest  that  the  occurrence 
or  not  of  a  hernia  largely  depends  upon  two  factors — the 
size  of  the  opening  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  guarding  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  anatomical  details 
as  to  the  formation  of  the  inguinal  canal  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  internal  oblique  and  trausversalis  muscles, 
which  together  with  Poupart's  ligament  form  a  sphincter- 
like structure  guarding  the  canal.  When  the  processus 
vaginalis  is  patent,  provided  the  opening  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  is  small  and  the  muscles  guarding  it 
powerful,  then  the  probability  of  a  hernia  occurring  is 
slight.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  internal  opening  is 
large  and  the  itjguinal  sphincter  weak,  the  probability  of 
a  hernia  occurring  is  considerable.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  inguinal  hernia  during  infancy  would  thus  be 
explained. 

The  frequency  with  which  inguinal  hernia  first  appears 
about  the  age  of  puberty  I  would  account  for  by  the 
increased  amount  of  exercise  usually  indulged  in  at  this 
period,  and  the  muscles  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
are  able  to  guard  the  internal  opening  are  suddenly  over- 
taxed, and  the  bowel  enters  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
escape  of  the  bowel  will,  of  course,  largely  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  internal  opening. 

When  a  hernia  appears  later  in  life,  it  may  be  even  in 
old  sge,  the  same  reasoning  would  hold  good.  Though  the 
processus  vaginalis  testis  has  been  to  some  extent  patent 
since  birth,  no  hernia  has  appeared  because  the  opening 
at  the  internal  abdominal  ring  was  never  large,  and  the 
inguinal  muscles  well  able  to  guard  it,  but  with  declining 
years  the  weakened  muscles  gradually  yield,  and  the 
bowel  or  omentum  passes  through. 

Instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  inguinal 
hernia  has  for  the  first  time  developed  during  or  after  a 
long  illness,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to 
me  far  more  reasoaable  to  explain  such  an  occurrence  in 
the  way  I  have  suggested,  tban  to  suppose  the  bowel  to 
have  forced  the  parietal  peritoneum  In  front  of  it. 

After  all,  what  need  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  sac  of 
an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  ever  acquired  when  we  know 
that  during  intrauterine  life  a  peritoneal  diverticulum 
normally  exists  in  this  region,  and  from  clinical  experi- 
ence and  post  mortem  evidence  that  this  diverticulum 
frequently  persists  throughout  life  ?  So  confident  am  I  of 
the  correctness  of  my  contention  that  I  would  go  a  step 
further  and  say  that  in  a  person  born  with  a  completely 
obliterated  processus  vaginalis  testis  it  is  impossible  for 
an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  to  occur. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  hernia  is  usually  described 
in  connexion  with  the  oblique  variety,  for  It  belongs  to  an 
entirely  different  class  of  hernia.  All  authorities  on  the 
subject  are  agreed  that  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  in  fact 
a  hernia  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  linea  semilunaris. 
Consequently  its  etiology  should  be  considered  in  common 
with  hernial  protrusions  occurring  in  other  parts  of  this 
aponeurotic  line. 

Macready  says :  "  When  hernia  occurs  in  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris, it  is  usually  below  the  umbilicus.  The  majority 
of  these  hernlae  are  close  to  the  pubes,  where  they  receive 
the  name  of  direct  hernia.  In  two  cases  seen  at  the 
London  Truss  Society  the  hernia  was  above  the  level  of  the 
navel.  The  two  patients  were  boys  aged  lyV  year  and 
6  months  respectively.  In  both  the  protrusion  was  about 
the  size  of  a  Tangerine  orange,  was  reducible,  and  situated 
on  the  right  side.  The  aperture  in  the  elder  boy  was  just 
below  the  costal  arch  and  as  large  as  a  sixpenny  piece. 
In  the  younger  child  the  opening  was  more  oval  and 
placed  lower  down." 

Considering  the  early  age  at  which  the  heraia  appeared 
in  these  two  patients,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  protrusion  was  a  local  congenital 
defect  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  abdominal  wall.  I 
mention  these  causes  merely  to  show  that  there  is  evidence 
ia  favour  of  the  belief  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  linea 
semilunaris  hernia  may  be  due  to  some  local  congenital 
weakness,  though,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  proof 
that  a  preformed  sac  has  ever  been  demonstrated  in  this 
region. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  Is  essentially  a  hernia  of  adult 
life,  the  majority  of  cases  first  appearing  in  males  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  50  years.   Macready,  however,  mentions 


13  cases  in  which  the  hernia  first  appeared  in  young  men 
between  16  and  25  years  of  age. 

A  peculiarity  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  which  I  believe 
has  some  indirect  bearing  on  its  etiology,  is  the  marked 
tendency  there  ia  for  it  to  become  double  ;  this  occurs  in 
no  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  all  cases. 

More  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  saccular  theory,  as 
applied  to  this  class  of  hernia,  is  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Macready.  In  the  chapter  on  direct  inguinal  hernia  he 
says: 

Some  have  supposed  that,  whether  the  descent  takes  place 
gradually  or  suddenly,  the  viscera  enter  a  preformed  sac.  In 
support  of  this,  Kogiisch  has  recorded  the  occasional  presence 
of  peritoneal  pouches  ia  the  space  between  the  hypogastric  and 
the  epigastric  arteries.  Kngliseh  examined  300  bodies,  and 
lound  peritoneal  pouches  in  6  of  them.  In  certain  cases  a 
direct  inguinal  hernia  hed  formed  on  one  side,  and  a  peri- 
toneal diverticulum  was  present  on  the  other.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  double  hernia  the  two  protrusions  are 
seldom  equal,  but  that  one  precedes  and  has  larger  dimensions 
than  the  other,  there  is  strong  probability  that  Englisch  is 
correct  in  his  conjecture,  and  lhat  in  some  instances  the 
vi?cera  occupy  these  preformed  sacs. 

In  100  cases  of  direct  inguinal  hernia,  Hesselbach  noticed 
and  drew  the  condition  of  the  aperture  In  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  canal.  In  8  it  occurred  as  a  rjarrow  split,  in  13  as  a  small 
round  hole,  in  29  as  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  in  50  no  trace  of 
me  posterior  wall  could  be  discovered. 

It  is  evident  that  as  a  direct  hernia  develops  it  enlarges  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  canal  and  that  it 
encroaches  on  each  side,  but  principally  in  the  direction  of  the 
epigastric  artery,  until  the  whole  of  tne  posterior  wall  of  the 
eanal  between  the  artery  and  the  rectus  muscle  has 
disappeared. 

If,  as  certainly  seems  probable,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
hernia  is  the  presence  of  a  congenital  opening  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  through 
which  a  peritoneal  diverticulum  has  passed,  this  would 
explain  why  it  is  the  hernia  does  not  usually  develop 
until  after  middle  life,  when  some  failure  in  muscular 
tone  is  to  be  expected,  and  the  "  corporation"  has  a  most 
objectionable,  but  equally  undeniable,  tendency  to 
increase. 

Umbilical  Hernia. 

Hernia  at  the  umbilicus  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in 
male  and  female  children,  the  hernia  In  the  vast  majority 
of  the  cases  appearing  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  bowel  passes  through  the 
opening  at  the  umbilicus  which  gave  passage  to  the  fetal 
vessels,  and  it  Is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  hernia  sac 
in  these  cases  is  almost  certainly  preformed,  owing  to  the 
process  of  peritoneum  at  this  point  not  being  completely 
obliterated. 

In  the  adult  the  hernia  al30  protrudes  through  the 
umbilical  opening,  and  in  every  case  upon  which  I  have 
operated  the  margins  of  the  opening  were  clearly  defined. 
The  coverings  of  the  hernia  are,  apart  from  its  size, 
identical  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  and  as  we  know 
that  congenital  peritoneal  diverticula  occur  in  this  posi- 
tion, particularly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilicus,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  in  the  child  and  in 
the  adult  the  hernia  sac  is  preformed. 

In  considering  the  advent  of  umbilical  hernia  I  would 
adopt  the  same  line  of  argument  as  when  discussing 
oblique  inguinal  hernia.  The  two  important  factors  in 
the  production  of  the  hernia  are  : 

1.  A  peritoneal  diverticulum  at  the  umbilicus. 

2.  Increased  abdominal  pressure. 

If  the  diverticulum  has  a  large  abdominal  opening,  the 
probabilities  of  a  hernia  occurring  during  infancy  are 
considerable.  If  the  abdominal  opening  be  only  of 
moderate  size,  then  increased  abdominal  pressure,  from 
whatever  cause,  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  hernial  protrusion.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  a 
person  born  with  a  peritoneal  pouch  at  the  umbilicus 
never  to  suffer  from  hernia,  but  with  increasing  years  and 
an  acquired  increase  in  the  abdominal  girth  the  originally 
small  diverticulum  is  stretched  and  the  bowel  may 
enter  it. 

I  would  thus  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  an 
umbilical  hernia  is  met  with  in  women,  more  especially 
stout  women  who  have  borne  children.  Given  the  pre- 
formed hernia  sac,  we  have  in  these  persons  two  important 
factors  added — namely,  Increased  abdominal  pressure 
during  pregnancy,  together  with  the  stretching  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  which  would  widen  the  abdo- 
minal opening  of  any  existing  poach. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  but  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain,  what  proportion  of  women  suffering  from 
umbilical  hernia  were  ruptured  during  infancy. 

Femoral  Hernia. 

Though  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  almost  Invariably 
found  to  occupy  a  position  between  the  femoral  vein  and 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  cases  have  been  recorded  In  which 
it  has  been  seen  in  other  situations. 

It  has  been  found  over  and  external  to  the  femoral 
vessels.  Partridge,  in  the  Transactions  of  ths  Pathological 
Society  for  1847,  relates  a  case  of  double  femoral  hernia  in 
which  both  sacs  were  outside  the  femoral  vessels.  The 
left  sac  contained  the  sigmoid  flexure ;  the  caecum  and 
vermiform  appendix  were  in  the  right  sac.  The  accom- 
panying figure,  which  is  copied  from  Maeready's  Treatise 
on  Ruptures,  shows  three  sacs — one  in  the  usual  position 
of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  second  peritoneal  sac  had  traversed 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  a  third  protruded  over  and  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery. 

These  three  peritoneal  diverticula  appear  to  me  to  have 
a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  etiology  of  femoral 
hernia.    Macready  tells  us  that 

the  specimen  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  woman  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age,  who  had  3  rupture  for  several  years. 
The  hernia  is  in  the  usual  situation.  The  abdominal  entrance 
of  both  the  other  pouches  was  narrower  than  the  fundus,  and 
both  were  surrounded  by  fat  which  had  been  partly  removed 
by  dissection. 


Fig.  .2. 

How  are  we  to  explain  the  formation  of  these  three 
peritoneal  diverticula  ? 

Surely  one  of  two  explanations  mast  be  true — either  all 
three  sacs  had  been  acquired,  or,  as  appears  more  probable, 
all  three  were  of  congenital  origin.  The  fact  that  three 
diverticula  were  found  in  such  close  proximity  is  in  favour 
of  the  developmental  view,  and  this  view  as  to  their  origin 
receives  support  from  their  shape,  for  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  abdominal  entrance  o!  both  these  pouches 
was  narrower  than  the  fundus.  Had  these  diverticula 
been  produced  by  the  bowel  pushing  the  peritoneum 
in  front  of  it,  then  the  mouth  of  each  sac  would  have'  been 
wide. 

It  might  be  argued  that  all  three  ""diverticula 'were 
acquired,  that  is  to  say,  all  three  at  one  time  were  hernia 
sacs,  but  in  two  of  them  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  Eac 
had  become  narrowed,  having  undergone  a  natural  cure. 
The  objection  to  such  an  explanation  is  that  clinical 
experience  has  never  yet  furnished  a  single  instance  in 
which  an  undoubtedly  acquired  hernia  sac  has  undergone 
a  spontaneous  cure. 

The  evidence,  then,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
genital origin  of  two  of  these  sacs,  and  as  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  an  acquired  hernia  sac  would  be  formed 
between  two  existing  peritoneal  diverticula,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that,  In  this  instance  at  all  events,  the 
lemoral  sac  was  also  preformed. 


Macready,  In  referring  to  persons  seen  at  the  City  of 
London  Truss  Society  during  the  years  1888,  1889,  and 
1900,  mentions  21  cases  in  which  femoral  hernia  was  met 
with  in  males  under  15  years  of  age,  and  42  cases  in 
which  femoral  hernia  was  noticed  in  females  under 
15  years  of  age.  In  accordance  with  orihodox  teaching, 
all  these  63  hernial  sacs  had  been  acquired ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  patients,  and  remembering  that  in 
five  instances  the  hernia  first  appeared  between  the  ages 
of  1  and  5  years,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  bowel 
had  descended  into  a  preformed  sac. 

The  younger  the  person  the  greater  is  the  probability  of 
a  hernia  sac  being  due  to  seme  developmental  defect,  and 
in  this  connexion  I  will  quote  from  an  article  in  the 
International  Textbook  of  Sitrgery.  W.  T.  Bull  and  W.  B. 
Coley,  writing  on  femoral  hernia,  say  : 

This  variety  is  always  acquired,  and  is  seldom  met  with 
before  maturity.  It  may  occasionally,  however,  occur  in 
children.  One  of  the  writers  has  operated  upon  14-  cases  under 
the  age  of  14  years,  one  of  these  being  a  double  femoral  hernia 
In  a  male  child  aged  2  yeais. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writers,  these 
cases  appear  to  me  to  afford  strong,  though  of  course  wot 
conclusive,  evidence  in  support  of  the  saccular  theory  as 
applied  to  femoral  hernia. 

The  frequency  with  which  femoral  diverticula  were 
found  in  the  200  bodies  examined  at  the  Mill  Road 
Infirmary  was  surprising.  Of  the  68  diverticula  no  less 
than  58  were  femoral,  14  of  them  being  bilateral.  They 
invariably  occupied  a  position  corresponding  exactly  to 
that  of  a  femoral  hernia,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled 
the  inguinal  pouches,  having  a  narrow  mouth  and  lumen, 
which  would  rcake  it  appear  more  probable  that  they  were 
produced  by  some  force  pulling  the  peritoneum  outwards, 
rather  than  by  a  pu-hing  force  from  wit'ein.  The  'act  that 
in  the  47  bodies  more  than  one  diverticulum  was  present 
in  16  instances  strongly  suggests"b  developmental  origin 
for  both  the  ineuinal  and  femoral  pouches,  and  this  view 
is  strengthened  by  Case  No.  9,  in  which  a  double  inguinal 
and  double  femoral  sac  existed. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  the  facts  that  so  many  of  the 
femoral  sacs  were  bilateral,  and  that  in  Case  No.  45,  a  girl 
aged  7  years,  a  femoral  diverticulum  was  present  on  both 
sides  of  the  body.  These  femoral  pouches  are  either  all 
of  congenital  origin  or  all  have  been  acquired ;  co  com- 
promise can  be  accepted.  If  they  are  ell  of  congenital 
origin  and  occur  with  such  frequency  as  the  tables  indi- 
cate, and  are  so  often  found  in  the  position  which 
the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  normally  occupies,  then  why 
suppose  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  is  ever  acquired? 

I  would  remind  surgeons  who  held  to  the  orthodox 
teaching  that,  if  their  view  be  correct,  then  these  pouches 
must  have  been  acquired  by  the  bowel  pushing  the 
parietal  peritoneum  in  front  of  it.  Consequently  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  amongst  47  persons  no  less  than 
58  femoral  herniae  must  at  one  time  have  existed,  and  that 
quite  unknown  to  the  individuals  concerned— a  suggestion 
whieh,  to  say  the  least,  is  extremely  improbable. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  femoral  hernia  occurs 
with  far  greater  frequency  in  women  than  in  men,  and, 
granted  that  a  femoral  s?.c  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in 
both  sexes,  I  would  suggest  that  a  hernia  ia  more  likely  to 
occur  in  women,  mainly  for  two  reasons  : 

1.  Because  In  females  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  pelvis 
which  takes  place  about  puberty  would  tend  to  widen  the 
mouth  of  a  peritoneal  diverticulum  in  the  femoral  region. 

2.  On  acsount  of  increased  pelvic  pressure  during  preg- 
nancy. 

This  suggestion  receives  Eupport  from  the  fact  that 
femoral  hernia  appears  with  greatest  frequency  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  45  years,  the  child-bearing  period. 

The  results  obtained  after  operating  for  the  cure  of 
femoral  hernia  favour  the  view  that  the  primary  cause  of 
the  hernia  is  the  presence  of  the  sac,  for  if  the  sac  were 
acquired  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
recurrence  of  the  hernia  after  operation  should  very 
frequently  take  place,  as  for  anatomical  reasons  it  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  strengthen  the  abdominal  wall  at 
this  point.  Yet  we  know  that  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  after  excision  of  the  sac  alone,  and  better 
results  still  when  the  sac  lias  been  invaginated  and  trans- 
planted, without  any  attempt  being  made  to  reinforce 
the  abdominal  wall  at  the  site  of  the  hernia. 
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How  to  account  for  the  presence  of  peritoneal  diver- 
ticula In  the  femoral  region  is,  I  admit,  a  difficulty.  For 
my  own  part,  I  favour  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Russell,  of  Melbourne,  which  la  that  early  in 
fetal  life,  when  the  bud-like  processes  appear  from  which 
the  lower  limbs  are  developed,  a  little  pouch  from  the 
pleuro  peritoneal  cavity  is  produced  by  the  branches  of 
the  femoral  vessels  assuming  a  tortuous  course,  and  so 
dimpling  the  peritoneum  at  this  point.  In  this  connexion 
it  is  interesting  to  note  thnt  in  femoral,  sciatic,  and 
obturator  hernia  the  sac  is  in  close  relationship  with 
blood  vessels  leaving  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Conclusion. 

Where  absolute  demonstration  is  impossible  our  opinion 
should  be  guided  by  what  is  most  probable,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  If,  In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  the 
etiology  of  femoral  hernia  be  considered  In  the  light  of 
common  sense,  the  saccular  theory  offers  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation. 

The  etiology  of  abdominal  herniae  is  not  merely  oi 
academic  interest,  but  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  treatment.  A  surgeon  who  believes  that  the 
chief  factor  in  the  production  of  the  hernia  is  the  presence 
of  a  preformed  sac,  would,  in  operating  for  a  radical  cure 
of  the  complaint,  adopt  less  complicated  measures  than 
would  be  adopted  by  one  who  believes  that  the  muscular 
and  aponeurotic  structures  of  the  abdominal  wall  are 
primarily  at  fault. 

Direct  evidence  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  a 
hernia  sac  is  formed  in  the  femoral  or  other  regions  is  not 
obtainable,  "  but  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the  mind  by 
an  unbroken  train  of  circumstances  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  is  often  more  iorcible  than  positive  direct 
testimony,  for  witnesses  may  be  mistaken,  deceived,  or 
deliberately  false,  while  circumstances  'cannot  lie.'" — 
(G.  P.  McNeill  on  Evidence.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  circumstantial  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  saccular  theory  of  inguinal,  femoral,  and  umbilical 
hernia  is  so  strong,  so  convincing,  that  I  have  every 
confidence  in  obtaining  a  verdict  In  favour  of  this  theory 
from  the  general  body  of  the  medical  profession. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE    ON    A    SIMPLE    OPERA- 
TION    FOR     UNCOMPLICATED     OBLIQUE 
INGUINAL   HERNIA   IN   YOUNG 
ADULTS.* 

By  GEORGE  L.  CHIENE,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.Edin., 

ASSISTANT  SURGEON,  EDINBURGH  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

"  The  natural  power  of  recovery  is  often  so  great  that  all  that  is 
needed  is  but  to  remove  any  unfavourable  condition."— Mackenzie 
(Burnley) :  Caledonian  Medical  Journal,  July,  1907. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Last  month  on  men- 
tioning the  subject  of  this  paper  to  a  physician  he 
remarked,  "  I  thought  you  surgeons  had  said  all  there  is 
to  say  about  hernia";  yet  Rigby,1  in  his  review  of  recent 
literature  on  hernia,  commences  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: "  It  seems  extraordinary  that  a  definite  decision  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  origin  of  the  hernial  sac." 
The  rationale  of  the  operation  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  notice  this  evening  depends  upon  the  following 
hypotheses : 

1.  That  for  practical  surgical  purposes  all  oblique 
inguinal  hernias  are  primarily  due  to  a  congenital  or 
preformed  sac. 

2.  That  in  youug  adults  suffering  from  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  the  valvular  action  of  the  muscles  guarding  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  will  regain  its  normal  action  if 
the  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  canal  be  removed. 

3.  That  if  the  neck  of  the  sac  be  efficiently  dealt  with,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  the  remaining 
portion  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  scrotum. 

Two  years  ago  I  made  various  dissections  of  the  inguinal 
region  In  the  cadaver,  and,  as  a  result,  devised  a  simple 
operation,  the  steps  of  which  are  the  following : 

Operation. 
An  Incision  is  made  half  an  inch  above  and  parallel  to 
the  middle  third  of  Poupart's    ligament,  the   centre    of 


which  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  Internal  abdo- 
minal ring.  This  incision  exposes  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  which  is  incised  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres  and 


Fig.  1  shows  relation  of  incision  to  Poupart's  ligament.    A,  The 

middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (actual  size)  show  different  stages  of  the 

operation. 

retracted,  thus  exposing  the  lower  portion  cf  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cremasteric. 
The  iibre3  of  the  latter  are  divided  in  the  same  direction 


; 


—  E 


Fig.  2.— a,  The  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament;  B,  retracted  skin, 
iat,  and  lascia  ;  c,  external  oblique  muscle. 

as  those  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The  lower  edges 
of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  are  then 
retracted  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  transversalis 


Fig.  3.— A  and  b  as  above :  c,  external  oblique  muscle  retracted ; 
D,  fibres  of  internal  oblique  muscle  ;  E.  hbres  oi  cremasteric 
muscle.  (The  iiio-inguinal  nerve  is  not  represented  in  the 
drawing.) 

fascia  exposed.  This  fascia  ia  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  external  oblique  and  cremasteric  muscles. 
The  neck  of  the  sac  is  thus  exposed  at  the  internal  ring. 


Fig.  <t—  A,  r.,  and  c  as  above ;  D,  internal  oblique  muscle  re- 
tracted upwards,  after  cremasteric  muscle  has  been  split ;  B,  split 
cremasteric  muscle ;  F,  split  infuudlbuliform  lascia :  g,  neck  of 
sac  freed  from  cord ;  u,  position  of  cord  which  is  not  represented. 
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It  ia  freed  from  the  cord,  opened,  and  divided.  The  neck 
is  ligatured  and  fixed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  above  and  external  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  the  rest  of  the  freed  portion  being  cut  off.  This 
concludes  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  'first  stage  "  of 
the  operation. 

The  second  stage  consists  in  suturing  the  split  fibres 
of  the  external  oblique  by  the  overlapping  method  and 
closing  the  skin  lnciaion.    Ia  some  cases  the  fibres  of  the 


Fie  5.— A,  B,  and  c  as  above,  showing  the  overlapping  of  the 
divided  external  oblique  muscle.  The  dotted  line  shores  the  lower 
edge  of  the  upper  fibres  drawn  under  the  lower  fibres  and  retained 
by  three  interrupted  mattress  sutures,  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
fibres  axed  by  a  continuous  blanket  suture. 

cremasteric  muscle  a:e  drawn  together  with  a  single 
stitch,  but  in  the  majority  they  will  fall  into  apposition 
naturally. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles  are  left  untouched,  also  that  the  sac.  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion  at  the  internal  ring,  is 
left  in  situ. 

The  reasons  for  my  belief  in  the  hypotheses  on  which 
the  operation  i3  founded  are  as  follows. 

Anatomy  of  Hernia. 
With  regard  to  the  first — that  for  practical  surgical 
purposes  all  oblique  inguinal  hernias  are  primarily  due  to 
a  congenital  or  preformed  sac — it  is  necessary  that  we 
understand  exaclly  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "con- 
genital" when  used  in  relation  to  inguinal  hernia. 
Originally  the  term  was  confined  to  that  variety  of  hernia 
in  which  the  sac  was  In  direct  communication  with  the 
tunica  vaginalis ;  modern  textbooks,  however,  include 
Tinder  this  heading  not  only  the  variety  mentioned,  but 
also  the  varieties  termed  funicular,  infantile,  encysted, 
and  interstitial.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
operating  on  a  fairly  large  number  of  Inguinal  hernias  in 
children  will  have  recognized  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
cases  dealt  with  come  under  the  heading  "  congenital  "  as 
originally  defined. 

Stiles,2  in  a  consecutive  series  of  360  cases  In  children, 
found  that  in  only  5  per  cent,  did  the  sac  communicate 
with  the  tunica  vaginalis;  other  writers  on  inguinal 
hernia  in  children  have  noted  similar  results.  Russell3 
maintains  that  the  term  "congenital,"  which,  he  says, 
"has  been  the  source  of  endless  obscurity  and  confusion 
in  the  past,"  should  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  hernia  is  present  at  birth.  Without  further  elabora- 
tion of  this  point,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  believe 
all  oblique  inguinal  hernias  to  be  due  to  a  preformed  sac, 
whether  partial  or  complete. 

As  already  indicated,  most  authorities  now  admit  this 
to  be  the  case  In  children.  AVhat  proof  is  there  that  it  is 
not  so  in  adults  also?  The  textbooks  divide  oblique 
inguinal  hernias  into  congenital  and  acquired,  but  when 
we  search  for  a  definite  statement  which  will  lead  us  to 
recognize  the  acquired  variety  we  are  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Murray'  says  he  has  been  quite  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  congenital  and  the  so-callfd 
acquired  inguinal  sac,  for  the  very  good  reason  that,  in  his 
opinion,  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Russell3  for  eight  years  has  advocated  what  he  now 
terms  the  'saccular"  theory  of  hernia,  and  has  staled 
his  opinion  that  this  theory  will  be  either  universally 
accepted  or  universally  rejected  in  the  near  future. 

Stiles3  in  1904  wrote  :  "  It  Is  more  than  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  majority  of  oblique  inguinal  hernias  which 
are  met  with  during  adolescence  and  in  young  adults  are 
essentially  congenital." 

Recent  papers  by  other  authors  (Bull  and  Ooley," 
Ologg")  admit  the  probability  of  a  preformed  sac  in 
adults. 

Keith  7  opposes  Russell's  theory,  but  brings  forward  no 


evidence  to  show  that  the  preformed  sac  Is  not  the 
essential  cause  ot  that  variety  of  hernia  we  are  at  present 
discussing.  Murray,1  on  the  other  hand,  produces  positive 
evidence  in  support  of  the  saccular  theory.  Lockwood^ 
and  Langton0  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  a  preformed  sac  is  present  without  there  being 
any  evidence  of  hernia 

The  condition  found  in  a  patient,  30  years  of  age,  on 
whom  I  operated  is  oi  interest  in  this  connexion. 

The  operation  just  described  was  performed  for  an 
oblique  inguinal  hernia  on  the  right  side.  Owing  to  the 
laxness  of  the  canal  on  the  left  side  the  internal  ring  was 
cut  down  upon,  although  no  signs  of  hernia  had  ever  been 
present.  A  patent  tube  of  peritoneum  about  an  inch  long 
was  exposed  and  removed.  Lockwood*  mentions  a  similar 
case. 

An  inguinal  hernia  which  develops  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  already  operated  on  is  probably  due  to  a  condition 
similar  to  the  above. 

Some  surgeons  believe  that  If  a  hernia  in  a  young 
adult  develops  suddenly  that  is  proof  that  there  ia  a 
preformed  sac  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  hernia  mani- 
fests itself  slowly,  it  is  acquired. 

This  second  deduction  is.  In  my  opinion,  unwarranted. 
There  ia  no  reason  why  a  hernia  should  not  appear  by 
degrees,  even  although  there  ia  a  preformed  sac.  It  is  just 
as  likely  that  the  slow  development  of  the  hernia  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  contents  have  to  dilate  the  preformed 
sac,  whose  lumen  may  be  small,  aa  that  the  contents  have 
to  push  a  process  0!  peritoneum  in  front  of  them,  thereby 
forming  a  sac. 

If  we  look  back  we  find  that  discussions  in  the  past 
centred  round  the  question  of  rupture  versus  dilatation  of 
the  peritoneum.  When  the  former  was  finally  disproved, 
all  intf  rested  turned  their  attention  to  the  possible  causes 
of  dilatation,  taking  it  for  granted  that,  because  rupture 
was  disproved,  therefore  the  alternative — dilatation — was 
correct.    By  no  means  a  sound  deduction. 

If  the  "saccular"  theory  be  admitted  with  regard  to 
oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  same  principle  which  guides 
us  in  the  operative  treatment  in  children  holds  good  in 
adults. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  that  in  youog  adults,  suffering 
from  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  valvular  action  of  the 
muscles  guarding  the  internal  abdominal  ring  will  regain 
their  normal  action  if  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  be 
removed. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  weakness  of  the 
muscles  in  the  region  of  the  inguinal  canal  must  be  due 
to  one  of  two  causes — either  a  delay  in  their  develop- 
ment or  a  weakening  of  normal  muscles  due  to  prolonged 
and  Increasing  dilatation  of  the  canal  by  the  contents  of 
the  sac. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  wiiters  on  inguinal  hernia 
in  children  have  dra^n  attention  to  the  fact  that  usually 
the  muscular  development  in  the  inguinal  region  is 
exceedingly  good.  I  maintain  that  this  is  also  true  of 
young  adults  in  whom  hernia  is  of  recent  appearance. 
One  finds  that  even  In  children  who  at  birth  are 
muscularly  poorly  developed,  and  in  whom  both  um- 
bilical and  inguinal  hernias  are  present,  the  muscular 
weakness  rapidly  disappears  as  the  child  grows  older. 
The  second  source  of  weakness  Is  the  important  one  in 
adults,  and  will  become  more  and  more  pronounced  as 
the  patient  grows  older.  After  a  certain  time  the  muscles 
in  the  inguinal  region  become  so  altered  that  return  to 
the  normal  is  impossible.  In  long  standing  cases  in 
elderly  men  I  admit  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
that  part  of  the  radical  cure  usually  known  as  the 
"second  stage"  of  the  operation,  but  in  the  majority  of 
joung  adults  it  ia  not  only  unnecessary  but  harmful. 
No  drawing  together  of  the  conjoint  tendon  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  however  complicated  the  procedure,  will  ever 
be  as  efficient  as  Nature's  method  ;  and  further,  if  this 
part  of  the  operation  is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will 
prevent  the  normal  valvular  action  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles. 

Those  who  have  operated  on  recurrent  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  previously  treated  by  "radical  cure,"  will  have 
noticed  that  the  parts  involved  have  lost  all  semblance  to 
muscle  structure,  and  have  become  a  masB  of  fibrous 
tissue.  If  any  one  doubts  the  efficiency  of  the  valvular 
action  of  the  muscles  at  the  internal  ring,  let  him,  If  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  when  operating  on  an  Inguinal 
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hernia  In  a  young  adult,  pass  his  finger  through  the  ring' 
when  the  patient  is  stralnirg  (should  the  opportunity 
occur).  He  will  feel  the  vice  like  manner  in  which  the 
finger  is  gripped  by  the  contracting  muscles. 

The  present  ProfessorofSyetematicSurgery  in  Edinburgh 
has  for  long  taught  that  the  strength  of  the  abdominal  wall 
depends  upon  its  mobility.  Seaverla  advocates  exercises 
which  strengthen  the  muscles  guarding  the  internal  ring 
as  a  method  of  treatment  for  inguinal  hernia  instead  of 
operation.  I  believe  in  this  method,  provided  that  the 
neck  of  the  sac  be  first  dealt  with.  A  patent  funicular 
process  will  always  be  a  source  of  danger,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  hernias  frequently  occur  in  young  adults 
whose  muscular  development  is  excellent.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  hernia  in  a 
young  adult  during  excessive  exertion  Is  due  more  to 
faulty  muscular  coordination  than  to  actual  muscular 
weakness. 

I  now  pass  to  the  third  hypothesis,  that  if  the  neck  of 
the  sac  be  efficiently  dealt  with,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
interfere  with  the  remaining  portion  in  the  inguinal  canal 
or  scrotum. 

In  dealing  with  that  variety  of  hernia  originally  termed 
congenital,  one  has  to  divide  the  sac  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  testicle.  The  level  of  this  division  varies  with  different 
surgeons. 

In  other  varieties  some  surgeons  purposely  leave  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sac  in  tittt.  Barker11  divides  the  sac 
half  an  inch  below  the  external  ring,  leaving  the  scrotal 
portion,  the  open  end  of  which  he  ligatures.  Maclauren12 
divides  the  sac  at  the  same  level.  Neave,13  in  concluding 
a  paper  on  hernia,  says :  "  Sometimes  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  sac  in  situ,  and  only  clear  and  divide  the  neck." 
Kocher"  says  if  there  is  much  matting  the  sac  may 
g imply  be  left  alone  as  Wolfer  recommends. 

Ii  a  thickened  and  adherent  sac  can  be  left  in  situ  surely 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  leaving  the  less  abnormal  ones. 
The  first  case  In  which  I  left  the  whole  sac,  having  divided 
and  ligatured  the  reek,  was  one  on  which  I  operated 
eighteen  months  ago.  I  have  recently  examined  the 
patient  and  could  not  now  tell  that  the  sac  had  not  been 
removed. 

All  the  writers  of  the  present  day  who  advocate  opera- 
tion based  on  the  saccular  theory,  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  essential  point  of  the  operation  is  the  complete 
removal  of  the  sac.  Clogg*  says  :  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  (herniae  depending  upon  the  presence  of  a  con- 
genital sac)  can  be  cured  in  any  other  way  than  by 
removal  of  this  sac."  I  hold  that  obliteration  of  the  neck 
of  the  sac  Is  sufficient. 

Why  first  attack  the  region  of  the  external  ring  when  It 
is  really  the  internal  ring  we  wish  to  get  at  ?  The  only 
reason  I  can  see  for  this  is  that,  in  the  past  it  has  been 
considered  essential  to  dissect  out  the  sac,  or  at  least  the 
greater  portion  of  it. 

If  we  closely  analyse  the  operations  at  present  in  use 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  they  have  only  one  thing  in 
common — namely,  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  at 
the  internal  ring.  Further,  we  note  that  in  recent  yeara 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  skin  incision  at  a 
higher  level  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  there  Is  no  operation  in  which  the  internal 
ring  is  cut  directly  down  upon  without  interfering  with 
the  parts  below,  although  the  aim  of  all  is  eventually  to 
get  at  the  internal  ring. 

la  the  past  too  much  importance  has  been  given  to  the 
technique  of  the  numerous  operations  in  vogue  and  too 
little  to  the  principles  involved. 

Last  month,  on  looking  through  some  of  the  older 
literature  on  the  subject,  I  found  that  Bennett15  in 
1893,  having  described  the  operation  he  recommends 
for  inguinal  hernia,  mentions  an  operation  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  suggested  this  evening,  but  he 
limits  its  use  to  small  bubonoceles,  and  even  then 
only  In  exceptional  circumstances.  In  slight  cases 
of  incomplete  inguinal  hernia  he  says  it  is  "  as  a  rule 
unwise  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  make  any  attempt 
at  effecting  the  radical  cure  at  all."  He  apparently  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  sac  in  those  cases  is  acquired.  The 
incision  is  made  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
swelling;  but  if  the  hernia  extends  to  the  external  ring 
he  Incises  over  that  pcint  in  preference,  strongly 
objecting  to  any  division  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
canal. 


Results  of  Opbbation. 
I  have  purposely  entitled  this  paper  a  preliminary  note 
as  I  have  only  perlormed  the  operation  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  therefore  sufficient  time  has  not 
elapsed  to  allow  of  definite  statements  being  made 
regarding  the  ultimate  results,  nor  can  I  bring  forward  a 
Jarge  number  of  cases.  The  results  up  to  the  present, 
however,  confirm  my  belief  in  the  theories  on  which  the 
operation  is  based,  and  are  so  satisfactory  that  T  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  this  preliminary  communi- 
cation. I  have  performed  the  operation  16  times— 9  times' 
in  male  adults  whose  ages  varied  from  19  to  40,  the 
average  age  being  28 ;  5  times  in  male  children;  once  in 
a  woman  aged  28 ;  and  once  in  a  girl  of  11.  In  3  male 
adults  local  anaesthesia  was  used.  I  have  either  seen  or 
obtained  recent  reports  from  all  the  patients;  in  eveiy 
case  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Without  detailing  the 
cases,  I  will  mention  four  cf  the  earlier  ones. 

J.  D  ,  aged  21,  developed  a  right  inguinal  hernia  three 
year8  ago.  He  wore  a  trass  until  he  was  operated  on  a  year 
and  four  months  ago.  He  plays  golf,  dances,  etc.,  and  has  had 
no  trouble  since  the  operation. 

A  S  ,  azed  55,  developed  right  inguinal  hernia  after  running 
a  reo9  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  His  work  as  a  butcher  involved 
lifting  heavy  carcasses,  which  did  not  improve  matters.  He 
was  operated  on  Un  months  ago,  got  up  in  three  weeks,  and 
left  hospital  a  week  later.  Since  startiug  work,  eight  weeks 
after  the  operation,  there  have  been  no  signs  of  recurrence. 

,1.  W.,  aged  25,  developed  a  left  inguinal  hernia  after  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  eight  years  ago.  He  wore  a  truss  at 
intervals  until  operated  on  ten  months  ago.  He  was  up  In 
three  weeks,  arid  started  his  work  as  a  grate-fitter  four  weeks 
later,  ihe  part  operated  on  is  now,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"as  sound  as  a  bell." 

J.  F..  aged  30,  suffered  from  en  oblique  inguinal  hernia  on 
the  right  side,  and  had  a  patent  tube  on  the  left,  although  no 
hernia  had  ever  been  present.  He  was  cperatfd  on  eight  and 
a  half  months  ago.  In  six  weeks  he  started  light  work  as  a 
"  checker,''  and  in  another  fortnight  was  playing  three  or  four 
rounds  of  golf  a  week  after  working  hours.  Three  and  a  half 
months  after  leaving  hospital  he  renewed  his  work  as 
attendant  at  the  Step  Rock,  St.  Andrews.  He  bathed  daily, 
equalling  his  previous  records  for  swimming  short  distances  ; 
"trick  diving  such  as  fomersaults,  back  dives,  etc.,  presented 
no  more  difficulty  than  before."  The  following  month  he  swam 
from  the  Step  Rock  to  the  pier,  a  distance  of  over  a  mile.  At 
prf  sent  he  is  perfectly  sound. 

Xotes  of  the  after-progress  of  the  other  esses  are  similar  to 
the  above. 

Although  this  operation  was  primarily  devised  for 
youig  adults,  I  have  also  used  it  in  children.  Dr.  Tuke 
of  I'.bnfermline,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it  some  time  ago, 
bag  operated  in  this  manner  on  eight  cases,  three  adults 
and  five  children,  all  of  which  have  done  well.  He  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  mention  his  results,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  is  the  ideal  operation  in  children.  It  is 
d:ilicult  to  state  the  age  limit  at  which  It  would  be  inad- 
visable to  employ  this  method.  The  decision  rests  on  the 
possibility  cf  the  power  of  the  muscles  to  regain  their 
lone,  rather  than  on  the  actual  age  of  the  patient. 

In  future,  even  in  complicated  cases,  I  intend  to  begin 
by  exposing  the  internal  ring  and,  if  necessary,  enlarge 
the  incision  downwards  later. 

The  operation  is  easily  and  quickly  performed.  It  can 
readily  be  done  under  a  local  anaesthetic,  much  more  so 
than  the  operations  usually  employed,  the  nerves  involved 
being  under  direct  control. 

Other  advantages  are  that  the  patient  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  bed  for  more  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Once 
union  of  the  overlapped  external  oblique  has  taken  place, 
the  sooner  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalls  muscles 
are  brought  into  play  the  better ;  not  only  so,  but  the 
greater  their  development  the  less  chance  there  is  of  a 
recurrence.  Inpatients  in  whom  the  muscular  develop- 
ment in  the  inguinal  region  is  questionable,  definite 
exercises  should  be  started  during  convalescence.  The 
incision  is  further  away  from  possible  contamination  than 
that  usually  employed,  this  is  specially  important  in  chil- 
dren ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  are  smaller  In  chil- 
dren, and,  therefore,  at  first  the  operationfis  more  difficult. 

Complications  due  to  extensive  dissections  cf  the  bbc 
and  manipulations  or  displacements  of  the  cord,  are 
avoided,  nor  has  hydrocele  developed  in  any  of  the  cases 
operated  upon. 

The  overlapping  of  the  external  oblique,  a  method 
originally  introduced  by  Lucas-Cbampionnirre,18  forms  a 
firm  pad  over  the  internal  ring  without  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  underlying  muscles.    Fixation  ol  the 
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neck  of  the  sac  is  unnecessary  in  children,  but  I  have 
always  done  so  in  adults  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
semblance  of  pouching  at  the  internal  ring. 

If  it  be  granted  that  oblique  inguinal  hernia  In  adults 
is  primarily  due  to  a  preformed  sac,  then,  from  the  clinical 
evidence  we  have  in  children,  the  operation  which  will 
deal  with  the  sac  with  the  least  damage  to  the  canal  is 
what  we  must  aim  at.  The  operation  I  have  suggested 
appears  to  me  to  carry  out  the  above  requirements  in  the 
simplest  maimer  possible.  Murray'  saya,  "Clearness  of 
purpose  and  simplicity  of  method  should  be  our  aim.''  1 
think  you  will  admit  the  simplicity  of  method.  I  can 
only  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  making  my  purpose 
clear. 

1  IT.  M.  Rigbv,  Prael  .  1907.     »H.  J.  Stile  .  British 

MEDICAL  JOUI-VAI  .   Oeluliev  1st,  19 4.      >  K.    1 1  :•  III  ill  mi    RUSSBll, 

November  3rd,  1906  (references!  >  previous  papers  given  in  the  above) 
« R.  W.  Murray,  British  Medicai   Iournal,  June  i"ih,  in .'i; :  ' 
Med.  Chir  Journ ,  Julv.  1S06.     »  William  T.  Hull  and  William  B.  Colev. 
r  .  September  2lst,  1S07.    >R.l 
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THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF 
INFANTILE  AND  ENCYSTED  HERNIA. 

WITH    A    NOTE   ON   ACCIDENT    OF    TAXIS. 

By  K.  HAMILTON  RUSSELL,  E.K.C.S.Enq., 

■ON    TO    THE    ai.fkkp    HOSPITAL, 
SURGEON    TO  HIE    MKUIOUKNK    llOMiTAl.    lull   SICK   CHILI 


In  this  paper  I  purpose  setting  forth  a  view  as  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of  infantile  hernia,  which 
in  important  respects  is  at  variance  with  that  which 
surgeocs  have  come  to  regard  as  firmly  established,  and 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr. 
Lockwood.  Needless  to  say.  this  is  not  an  undertaking 
that  I  should  enter  upon  lightly  nor  without  the  pressure 
of  very  strong  conviction  ;  and  if  I  should  succeed  in 
throwing  an  additional  ray  of  light  upon  what  is 
admittedly  a  very  obscure  subject,  Mr.  Lockwood,  wlio 
probably  realizes  its  obscurity  better  than  anybody  Me, 
will  be  the  first  to  recognize  whatever  is  well  founded  in 
my  reasoning.  My  experience  of  infantile  hernia  is 
limited  to  two  cases  that  1  have  met  with  on  the 
operation  table. 

A  mau  aged  33  :  Alfred  Hospital,  May,  1902.  Loft  inguinal 
hernia.  The  initial  incision  in  the  groin  laid  open  a  serous 
hagj  which  was  found  to  be  continuous  with  tho  tunica 
vaginalis  testis.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  bag  was  incised  to 
expose  the  structures  of  the  cord  and  the  hernial  sac.  The  sac 
was  separated  from  the  cord  up  into  the  abdomen  in  the  usual 
way  after  incision  of  the  external  oblique.  The  operation 
dulered  in  no  way  from  that  which  I  habitually  perform 
except  that  both  layers  of  the  front  bag  were  incised  before  the 
cord  and  hernial  sac  were  reached,  and  that  the  incision  of  the 
external  oblique  necessarily  involved  incision  also  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  hag,  which  was  thus  virtually  disregarded. 
1  he  operation  consisted  in  simple  removal  of  the  sac  after 
free  exposure  of  the  canal  by  means  of  incision  of  tho  external 
oblique. 

Cask  ii. 

A  man  aged  30;  Alfred  Hspital,  November,  1906.  In  this 
case  the  hernia  was  right-sided,  and  the  hernial  sac  bulged 
more  markedly  into  the  front  bag  when  this  was  opened.  In 
other  respects  the  operation  was  identical  with  Case  I. 

Infantile  hernia  is  a  variety  of  inguinal  hernia  that  has 
had  a  somewhat  eventful  history.  It,  was  first  described 
by  Hey,  of  Leeds,  in  1764,  and  the  pathology  of  it  was  the 
subject  oi  the  wildest  and  most  erroneous  theoretical 
speculation,  until  Lockwood  in  1886  very  carefully  re- 
viewed the  subject  by  the  light  of  much  thought  and  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  research,  and  published  bis 
views  In  a  paper  entitled.  The  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
Pathology  of  Encysted  and  Infantile  Hernia.1  I  shall 
oiler  no  apology  for  commencing  with  a  briel  elementary 
.leaenption    ol    the  anatomy   of    infantile  and  encysted 

S'o!,,0,^   to  8UOW   tue  8rcftt  v«hl(i  oi  Mr.  Lock- 
ed .  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and 


to  make  clear  the  relationship  of  infantile  and  encysted 
hernia,  which  he  was  the  first  to  demonstrate. 

The  anatomy  of  these  two  forms  of  hernia  is  simply 
shown  in  the  diagrams  a,  b,  c,  Eig  1.  The  essential 
arrangement  of  the  serous  membranes  is  that  of  a  hernial 
sac,  which  lies  behind  a  long  prolongation  upwards  from 
the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  in  b  the  sac  is  represented  as  bulging 
more  markedly  into  the  cavity  of  the  serous  membrane 
in  front  of  it,  with  a  slight  tendency  for  its  lower  end 
to  become  enveloped,  while  in  o  the  bulging  and  en- 
veloping has  been  pushed  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  so 
that  the  sac  not  only  bulges  into  the  front  bag  of  serous 
membrane,  but  is  actually  enveloped  by  It  to  a  large 
extent.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  c  is  merely  a  variant  of 
the  anatomical  peculiarity  that  is  displayed  by  a  and  b. 
a  represents  a  typical  case  of  infantile  hernia,  o  encysted 
hernia.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  encysted  hernia,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  has  even  been  seen  in  the  exaggerated  degree 
in  which  I  have  depicted  it.  In  operating  upon  a  case  of 
infantile  hernia,  a,  the  surgeon  will  necessarily  cut  through 
three  layers  of  serous  membrane  before  the  herniated 
bowel  Is  exposed,  namely,  the  front  and  back  layers  of  the 
anterior  bag,  and  the  front  wall  of  the  hernial  sac.  In 
operating  upon  a  case  of  encysted  hernia,  like  c,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  having  opened  the  front  layer  of  serous 
membrane,  he  will  find  what  appears  to  be  a  hernial  sac, 


Fig.  1. 

pendent  and  loose  in  the  cavity.  He  will,  of  course,  have 
to  cut  through  just  the  same  number  of  layers  of  serous 
membrane  to  reach  the  bowel  as  in  operatin  upon  a,  but 
the  naked-eye  appearances  will  obviously  be  quite 
different;  so  different,  indeed,  that  until  Mr.  Lockwood 
elucidated  the  subject,  c  was  classed  as  a  separate  class 
of  hernia  under  the  title  "encysted." 

I  have  said  that  the  wildest  theories  were  indulged  in 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  encysttd  hernia,  and  all  pre- 
supposed the  view,  which  we  now,  many  of  us,  believe  to 
be  completely  mistaken,  that  the  typical  mode  of  causa- 
tion of  hernia  is  that  of  becoming  "  acquired " ;  which 
means  that  sac  and  hernia  together  are  pushed  out 
through  the  inguinal  canal  by  intra-abdominal  pressure 
overcoming  a  weakened  abdominal  wall.  Without  going 
into  further  detail,  euifice  it  to  say  that  Mr,  Lockwood 
made  short  work  of  all  such  theories  by  showing  clearly 
that  the  sac  is  a  congenital  structure,  and  undoubttdly 
Is  developmental ly  associated  with  the  descent  of  the 
testis.  Eurtlieimore,  as  the  result  of  most  careful  research, 
he  concluded  that  the  sac  is  an  abnormal  structure  that 
owes  its  origin  to  the  tractive  power  of  the  guberoaculum 
testis.  I  may,  perhaps,  reproduce  in  bis  own  words  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  as  the  result  of  his 
research;   they  were: 

(a)  That  the  London  museums  contain  no  speoimen  of 
encysted  hernia  such  as  ia  usually  described. 

(6)  That  the  various  specimens  designated  by  that  name 
belong  to  the  infantile  variety. 

(c)  That  the  latter  owe  their  origin  to  the  tractive  power  of 
the  guhernaculnm  testis. 

There  the  matter  has  remained.  Mr.  Lockwood's  views 
gained  immediate  acceptance,  aud  it  was  right  that  they 
should,  for  assuredly  no  investigator  has  either  before  or 
since  studied  the  subject  with  such  laborious  care.  My 
own  opportunities  for  studying  the  matter  have  been 
limited  to  the  two  cases  that  I  have  described.    Yet  this 
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r-ieanty  experience  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
subject  that  embold'iis  me  to  r"0[)i'ii  the  question  as  to 
whether  Mr   tool  view  ol  the  etiology  of   infantile 

hernia  is  not  susceptible  ol  amendment  in  certain  of  its 
■totalis.  My  two  oases  were  identical  in  character  and 
anatomical  arrangere  at ;  they  were,  I  think,  undoubtedly 
of  the  nature  of  Infantile  hernia,  and  yet  for  reasons  I 
ehall  point  out,  they  certainly  did  not  originate  In  the 
way  described  by  Mr.  Lock  wood.  This  fact  has  opened  up 
some  very  interesting  considerations.  I  shall  have  to 
AUggest  that  a  curious  mistake  has  been  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  various  parts  concerned  in  infantile  hernia. 
Turning  to  Fig.  1,  a,  I  would  specially  iix  attention  on  the 
two  chief  BtrnetoicH  there  displayed,  the  sac  s  and  the 
long  process  extending  upward  from  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  the  funicular  process,  but 
which  I  will  call  for  the  present  x  (because  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  Iv  ,  Jr.  I.i.ckwood's  view 

fs  that  .r  Is  the  funicular  process  closed  only  at  one  point 
high  up  near  the  internal  ring,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  funicular  process  and  tunica  vaginalis  open ;  the 
hernial  sic  he  takes  to  Vie  an  abnormal  structure  pulled 
down  by  action  of  thegubernaculum  testis,  which  is  still  to 
ognfzed  connecting  the  sac  with  the  testis.  The 
view  I  am  putting  forward  is  that  the  sac  is  a  perfectly 
normal  funicular  sae,  that  the  connecting  bond  between 
the  sac  and  the  testis  is  presumably  the  usual  one  result- 
ing from  obliteration  of  that  portion  of  the  funicular 
process;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  only  one  abnormality  in 
the  whole  arrangement— namely,  the  long  prolongation  .r, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  developmental  accident  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

My  argument  will  be  divided  into  three  sections,  which 
will  briefly  deal  tvith — 

a.  The  a/ii-iori  improbability  In  Mr.  Lockwood's  explanation. 

b.  The  evidence  allbravd  by  my  own  two  cases. 

c.  The  relationship  between  infantile  hernia  and  other  woll- 
recognlznd  forms  of  hernia  which  the  new  view  establishes. 

A.  The  A  Priori  Improbability  in  Mr.  Logwood's  View. 
It  is  curious  that  this  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
notice,  The  theory  presupposes  the  occurrence  of  two 
distinct  developmental  happenings:  (1)  The  closure  of 
the  funicular  process  at  its  upper  part  only,  and  (2)  the 
appear  canal  of  an  abnormal  eac.     When,  how- 

ever, we  look  for  the  relationship  between  these  two 
occurrences,  and  ask  our&elves  why  they  should  appear 
coincidentally  in  this  way,  the  answer  does  not  appear  to 
tie  very  evident.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  funicular 
process  maybe  obliterated  at  one  spot  only,  leaving  a  very 
targe  tunica  vaginalis,  but  this  arrangement  has  been  in  my 
experience  excessively  rare.  I  c  is  also  perhaps  true  that  a  sac 
altogether  independent  of  the  funicular  process  may  appear 
in  the  Inguinal  canal,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  probably 
still  more  rare  than  the  other,  for  I  do  not  think  1  have 
•ver  seen  such  a  ca-e.  Now,  if  these  two  abnormalities  do 
occur  simultaneously  It  is  absolutely  inevitable  that  there 
-should  be  some  causal  relationship  between  the  two; 
their  association  cannot  by  any  stretch  ol  imagination  be 
accepted  as  a  mere  coincidence.  On  the  lattt-r  assump- 
tion, their  concurrence  In  even  a  solitary  ease  would  be  a 
coincidence  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature  ;  but  for  us  to 
.suppose  that  they  should  habitually  coincide  with  such 
regularity  as  to  constitute  a  recognized  variety  of  hernia 
is  obviously  out  of  the  question.  And  yet  I  am  unable  to 
find  the  slightest  thadowof  a  causal  relationship  what- 
ever between  the  two  When  we  once  begin  to  analyse 
the  matter  in  this  way  we  shall,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  it 
suddenly  borne  in  upon  us  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  some  source  of  error  in  Mr.  Lockwood's  explana- 
tion that  does  not  appear  at  the  first  blush,  but  which 
ought  to  be  revealed  on  closer  examination. 

B.  The  Evidence  Afforded  hy  my  Two  Cases. 
I  have,  already  given  a  sufficiently  detailed  description  of 
these  two  herniae,  which  were  practically  identical  in  cha- 
racter. Both  were  met  with  In  young  men  operated  on  at  the 
Alfred  Hospital  iu  May,  1902,  and  November,  19Co 
were  respectively  left  and  right  Bided.  In  both  the 
anterior  serous  bag  (tunica  vaginalis  and  its  prolongation 
upwards)  was  opened  straightway  by  the  initial  Incision 
In  the  groin ;  In  both  the  hernial  sac  was  exposed  by 
incision  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  in 
both  the  hernial  sac  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  funicular  sae,  having  a  perfectly  normal  relation 


with  the  structures  of  the  cord  ;  and  In  both  the  process 
of  separation  and  removal  of  the  sac  after  its  exposure 
I  in  no  way  from  that  ordinarily  practised.  The 
fact  that  the  npward  prolongation  of  the.  tunica  vaginalis 
(the  process  x)  was  not  the  funicular  process  is  proved  in 
two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  rendered  certain  by  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity,  which  was  outside  the 
external  ring,  on  the  surface  of  the  external  oblique  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  open.  ely  by 

the  initial  Incision,  thus  proving  that  it  could  not  he  • 
Inside  the  coverings  of  the  cord.  Either  of  these  two  charac- 
teristics would  alone  suffice  to  render  it  certain  that  the 
process  was  not  the  funicular  process.  What,  then  was  it, 
and  how  was  it  formed  ?  In  the  operation  on  my  first 
case,  the  etiology  of  this  condition  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
obvious;  the  testicular  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis 
had  been  caught  and  anchored  to  the  abdominal  wall,  just 
outside  the  external  ring,  and  the  subsequent  descent  ol 
the  testis  had  caused  It  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  long  pro- 
cess, which  thus  simulated  the  lunicular  process,  in  a 
published  address  on  the  subject  of  hernia"  this  case  la 
described  and  illustrated  by  t*co  diagrams,  showing  what 
I  conceive  to  be  ti"    ,  >1  basis  of  the  condition. 


\  UmvK 


Pig,  2  -Tn  a   the  funicular  pi  -ov.-n  in  itn  original 

tal    ;  b    hov  1,  the  result  of  1  .    . 

/.  p  =  funicular  pre  .  era  Bd   portion  ol 
'  eir  process. 

These  diagramo  I  reproduce  here.  (Fig.  2,  a  and  n.)  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  eac  and  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  funicular  process  has  taken  place 
in  a  way  that  is  very  frequent,  and  that  there  is  only  one 
unusual  occurrence  that  has  imparted  the  peculiarity  to 
the  hernia,  and  this  is  the  anchoring  of  a  part  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  to  the  abdominal  wall.  As  I  have  expressed  it 
elsewhere,  a  developmental  accident  has  resulted  in  the 
serous  membrane  being  "caught"  or  "hnng  up,"  and  this 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  singular  arrangement  that  is 
presented. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  the  specimens  in  the  London 
museums  that  Mr.  Lockwood  has  examined  so  carefully 
may  not  present  anatomically  Identical  characters  with 
my  two  cases.  No  mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Lockwood  of 
the  precise  situation  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
process  x  in  relation  to  the  abdominal  wall.  I  can  quite 
conceive  that  in  a  museum  specimen  this  point  might 
perhaps  not  be  clearly  shown,  and  unless  the  explanation 
that  I  am  suggesting  had  chanced  to  present  Itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  the  importance  ol  the  point  would 
probably  escape  notice.  I  am  going  to  assume,  however, 
what  I  am  certain  must  be  the  case,  that  the  upper 
extremity  ol  the  process  x  will  sometimes  be  found 
inside  the  inguinal  canal— in  such  a  situation,  thereiore, 
that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  tell  that  it  is  not  the 
lunicular  process.  My  reasons  for  believing  that  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  occasionally  found  will  be  best 
understood  after  consideration  of  the  third  section  of  my 
argument. 

C.  The  Relationship   between    Infantile    Hernia  and   Other 

Well-recogniztd  Forms  of  Hernia  which  the  New  View 

Establishes. 

Sacculation  of  the    funicular   process    is  a  matter  of 

frequent  occurrence,  and  it  Is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 

what  is  apparently  a  developmental  accident,  the  serous 
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membrane  being  caught  up  or  anchored  by  the  abdominal 
wall  in  the  process  of  development,  bo  that  a  sacculus  is 
formed.  When  the  sacculns  lies  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  abdominal  wall,  a  hernia  passing  into  it  will  be 
a  preperitoneal  hernia ;  when  the  sacculus  lies  between 
the  layers  of  muscle  in  the  abdominal  wall,  an  interstitial 
hernia  will  be  presented;  when  the  sacculus  lies  super- 
ficial to  the  abdominal  wall,  still  another  variety  of  hernia, 
recently  named  ';  hernia  inguino-superficialis,"  will  result ; 
this  last  form  is  probably  the  most  frequent  of  all.  All 
these  varieties  of  hernia  are  frequently,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily,  associated  with  imperfect  descent  of  the 
testis.  Now,  it  will  be  evident  at  once  that  the  view 
I  am  putting  forward  with  reference  to  my  two  cases 
is  that  they  are  really  variants  of  the  last  variety  of  hernia. 
As  in  the  case  of  hernia  inguino-superficialis,  the  processus 
vaginalis  has  been  anchored  outside  the  external  ring, 
but  superficial  to  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis.  In 
operating  upon  oases  of  imperfectly  descended  testis  in 
which  the  testis  is  retained  close  to  the  external  ring,  it 
is  a  matter  of  frequett  observation  to  find  the  processus 
vaginalis  spreading  outwards  in  the  form  of  a  sacculus  on 
the  surface  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis.  It  is 
clear  that  its  presence  in  this  situation  is  the  result  of  a 
developmental  accident,  and  that  the  non- descent  of  the 
testis  is  closely  ass:ciated  with  it. 

Both  testis  and  seroos  membrane  have  been  caught  and 
fixed  In  their  abnormal  position  as  the  result  of  a  develop- 
mental accident,  but  that  they  are  not  mutually  inter- 
dependent we  know  by  clinical  experience;  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  serous  membrane  to  be  caught  or  hung 
up  in  this  way  without  any  interference  with  the  descent 
of  the  testis.  It  is  clear  that  when  this  occurs  in  the  ease 
of  a  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  serous  membrane 
must  be  drawn  out  into  a  long  process  such  as  Is  presented 
in  cases  of  infantile  hernia.  Moreover,  this  occurrence, 
as  I  have  described  it,  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  course 
of  events  in  reapec1.  of  the  true  funicular  pmce3s,  which 
will  lie  behind  it.  Should  an  ordinary  funicular  sac  be 
formed  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  hernia  descend  Into  it,  the 
phenomenon  of  infantile  hernia  will  be  presented  to  the 
operating  surgeon. 

Now,  the  two  cases  that  I  have  described  were  both  of 
them  variants  of  hernia  Inguino-superficialis,  because  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  process  .r  lay  superficial  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  One  may,  I  think,  reasonably  assume, 
however,  that  there  muss  be  occasionally  cases  of 
infantile  hernia  which  are  variants  in  like  manner  of 
the  interstitial  and  preperitoneal  forms  of  hernia.  In 
such  cases  all  the  appearances  would  be  identical  with 
those  presented  by  my  two  cises,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  position  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  long 
process  x.  In  the  one  cise  corresponding  to  interstitial 
hernia  this  would,  I  imagine,  be  traced  to  between  the 
abdominal  muscle? ;  in  the  other  corresponding  to  pro- 
peritoneal  hernia  it  would  pass  right  through  the  length 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  to  lie  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 
In  this  last  case  the  simulation  of  the  true  funicular 
process  would  naturally  be  specially  misleading. 

To  put  the  matter  In  another  way,  which  8lso  e erves  83 
a  convenient  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject,  I  would 
state  it  as  follows :  Infantile  hernia  stands  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  the  forms  known  as  interstitial  and  pro- 
peritoneal  hernia  and  hernia  inguino  superficlalis  in 
the  following  way.  All  four  varieties  depend  on  saccula- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis,  the 
sacculation  being  obviously  due  to  developmental  implica- 
tion of  the  process  in  the  musculature  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  For  the  production  of  infantile  hernia  it  is  only 
essential  that  the  part  of  the  processus  vaginalis  impli- 
cated shall  be  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  and  not  the 
funicular  portion,  and  usually  the  testis  descends  com- 
pletely, although  Mr.  Lockwood  has  met  with  an  Interest- 
ing case  in  which  the  testis  was  retained.  In  the  other 
three  forms  of  hernia  the  part  of  the  processus  vaginalis 
Implicated  will  be  the  funicular,  as  distinguished  from 
the  testicular  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis,  and  the 
character  of  the  hernia  will  be  unaffected  bv  the  behaviour 
of  the  testis  as  regards  its  descent  or  non-descent  Into  the 
scrotum. 

An  Accident  op  Taxis. 

It  would  appear  that  certain  recorded  eases  of  Infantile 

or  en<.yHt.-<t  Ht-rnia  that  disclosed  a  very  curious  state  of 

»•«(    <JunnK    operation,    and    which    have   established 


themselves  firmly  in  the  literature  of  infantile  hernia, 
may  be  misleading.  The  typical  case  of  the  class  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  of  M.  Mrry  (1701),  which  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  note  on  infantile  hernia  by  Mr. 
Macready  that  appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  March  26th,  1892.  One  of  the  objects  ol  Mr.  Macready'a 
contribution  was  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  case 
of  M.  Mary's  was  the  first  case  recorded  of  infantile 
hernia,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  which  ascribes 
priority  in  the  matter  to  Hey  of  Lteda  (1764).  The  case 
is  so  interesting  that  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  partly 
to  transcribe  it  from  Mr.  Macready'a  article. 

Case  of  a  man,  aged  70,  with  large  right  inguinal  hernia, 
strangulated,  and  apparently  gangrenous.  M.  Me>y  incised 
the  coverings  of  the  hernia,  and  no  Booner  were  they  divided- 
than  a  blackish  fetid,  fluid  escaped,  leaving  a  large  cavity,  "  In 
which  I  saw  the  testis  eound  and  naked."  He  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  this,  and  then  his  still  greater  astonishment 
on  seeing  in  this  open  cavity  tin  intestin  aveugle,  healthy  and 
not  tenso,  instead  of  being  gangrenous,  as  ne  anticipated. 
"  This  intestin  aveugle,  from  the  groin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tumour,  was  separate  from  the  membranes  of  the  Fcrotnm,  but 
it  was  so  closely  united  to  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
that,  despairing  of  overcoming  its  adhesion  without  rupturing. 
It.  I  proposed  to  M.  Petit  to  leave  it  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  dilating  the  rings  ;  of  this  ho  did  not  approve.  I  then 
separated  this  supposed  intestine  from  these  parts  of  the 
muscles  and  returned  it  to  the  belly.  I  perceived  that  in  re- 
turning it  to  the  abdomen  it  was  still  adherent  to  the  parl- 
toneum."  The  patient  died.  At  the  post  mortem  examina- 
tion a  mortification  of  that  part  cf  the  ileum  which  had  been 
strangulated  was  found  with  a  rupture  of  two-thirds  of  the 
circumference  of  the  gut  and  extravasation  of  faeces.  The 
gangrenous  part  was  nowhere  adherent.  After  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  parts  in  the  groin,  "I  found,"  he  says,  "I  had 
been  mistaken,  and  that  the  part  which  I  had  taken  for  tin 
intestin  aveugle  was  only  the  peritoneum  prolonged  in  the- 
form  of  a  cul-de-sac  into  the  scrotum.  In  ordinary  hernia  the 
prolongation  of  peritoneum  (sac)  is  always  found  united  to  the 
membranes  of  the  scrotum  on  the  one  side,  and  to  those  of 
the  testis  on  the  other  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  hernia  it 
(the  sac)  was  entirely  separated  from  the  one  and  the  other." 

Mr.  Macready  remarks  that  this  case  appears  to  admit  of 
only  one  interpretation,  namely,  that  it  was  a  caBe  cf 
infantile  hernia,  and  it  certainly  would  appear  to  do  so  ; 
no  other  interpretation  would  have  occurred  to  me  had  it 
not  been  for  the  following  experience  in  my  own  practice : 

A  man,  aged  31,  admitted  to  the  Alfred  Hospital,  November 
9th,  1905,  with  strangulated  right  inguinal  hernia.  Un- 
successful attempts  at  reduction  had  been  made  prior  to 
admission.  An  operation  was  performed.  On  opening  what 
appeared  to  be  the  hernial  sac  dark  fluid  escaped: 
and  coils  of  deeply  engorged  intestine  were  seen.  The 
"sao"  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  snd  the  testis 
was  found  lying  in  it.  Pendent  from  the  upper  part  wee 
a  second  sac,  lying  loosely  among  the  colls  of  Btrangulated 
bowel,  and  having  no  connexion  with  the  coverings  of 
the  hernia,  except  at  Us  neck,  where  it  was  attached 
to  what  was  apparently  the  front  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  neck  of  tbe  main  "  sac."  This  seoond  sao  contained 
omentum  which  was  evidently  not  strangulated.  Close- 
examination  disclosed  the  explanation  of  this  curious  con- 
dition, which  was  as  follows  :  It  was  tbe  result  of  an  accident 
of  taxis.  Just  above  the  neck  of  the  original  eac  the  peri- 
toneum had  bsen  torn,  and  through  the  rent  tli9  strangulated 
intestines  had  escaped  and  corns  down  by  the  side  of  the  sac, 
causing  it  to  appear  pendent  among  the  coils.  What  at  first 
appeared  to  be  the  sao  of  the  hernia  would  therefore  be  one  of 
tbe  coverings  of  the  cord,  doubtlees  the  infundibular  fascia. 
The  operation  was  accomplished  by  laying  open  the  canal  by 
Incision  of  the  external  oblique  ;  the  intestines  were  returned, 
and  the  funicular  sac  removed  after  separation  and  return  of 
the  omentum  ;  the  rent  portion  of  th9  peritoneum  was  in- 
cluded in  the  ligature.  That  the  sac  was  an  ordinary  funi- 
cular sac,  containing  omentum  from  birth,  1  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever.  I  found  on  examining  the  left  side  a  similar 
funicular  sac  containing  omentum  there,  and  r.f ter  an  interval 
of  a  week  I  removed  that  also.  Recovery  from  both  operations 
was  uneventful. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  the  case  I  have 
described  and  that  of  M.  Mery  are  very  marked ;  there 
are,  of  course,  points  of  difference,  but  even  if  we  were  to 
assume  for  a  moment  that  they  were  actually  Identical  In 
nature,  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  look  for  quite  con- 
siderable diversity  in  tbe  accounts  of  the  different 
observers.  All  surgeons  who  have  been  In  the  habit  ol 
closely  examining  varieties  of  hernia  during  operation 
will  know  that  to  observe  and  to  interpret  accurately  Is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  that  even  much  practice 
and  experience  will  not  secure  immunity  from  occasional 
moments  of  perplexity.     It  is  remark  ible  that  cases  such 
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as  I  have  described  are  so  few  in  surgical  literature  ;  they 
can,  I  believe,  almost  be  counted  on  the  ringers  of  one 
hand.  That  they  should  be  practically  unknown  at  the 
present  day  is  not  rematkable,  because  the  taxis  id 
employed  to  a  relatively  slight  extent  as  compared  with 
former  times.  We  must  also  lemember  that  our  pre- 
decessors in  who3e  hands  such  cases  were  more  likely  to 
be  met  with  could  not  have  the  practice  and  tiaining  in 
examining  berniao  that  we  have,  seeing  that  their  oppor- 
tunities were  entirely  confined  to  cases  in  which  strangu- 
lation was  present.  I  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  a  very  reasonable  suspicion  that  some  of  the 
most  notable  cases  of  infantile  hernia  that  have  acquired 
an  established  position  iu  our  records  may  not  have  been 
genuine  cases  oi  infantile  hernia  at  all,  but  may  have 
been  produced,  as  in  my  case,  by  an  accident  of  taxis. 


3ttt  ^iites 

ON 

THE  USE   OF  FILIGREES  OF  SILVER  WIRE 

IN  THE  CURE  OF  HERNIAL  USUALLY 

CONSIDERED  INOPERABLE. 

Read  before  the   Norwood   Division  of  the   British 
Medical  Association. 

By  LAWRIE   McGAVIN,  F.RC  S.Exg., 

SURGEON  TO  THE  SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY;  LECTURER  ON  CtlNICAL 

SUBGERY,  AND  TEACHER  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  IN  THE 

LONDON   SCHOOL  OK  CLINICAL  MEDICINE. 

Gentlemen, — In  thanking  you  cordially  for  the  honour 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to  address  you, 
I  must  confess  that  when  some  time  since  your  Secretary 
approached  me  with  the  suggestion  that  I  should  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Filigree  Implantation,  I  felt  some 
diffidence  in  appearing  before  you.  I  thought  the 
subject,  although  to  my  mind  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, might  not  present  itself  in  a  particularly  interesting 
light  to  you  ;  if,  therefore,  this  should  be  so,  I  trust  you 
will  bear  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  condition  which  I  propose  to  consider,  while  I 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  a  method  of  curing,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term,  those  cases  of  hernia  which 
have  hitherto  appeared,  to  surgeons  and  physicians  alike, 
to  bs  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate  surgery.  The  cases 
to  which  I  refer  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Those  of  repeated  recurrence  after  operations  generally 
known  by  the  misnomer  of  "radical  care." 

2.  Those  of  sunn  dimensions  that  the  probability  of  firm 
union  of  the  deeper  tissues  is  open  to  grave  doubt. 

3.  Those  in  which  there  is  a  chronic  condition  present 
tending  to  the  constantly  repeated  increase  of  intra-abdominal 
tension  ;  such,  for  example,  as  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma, 
constipation,  urethral  stricture,  etc.,  especially  where  these 
are  the  concomitants  of  old  age  and  feeble  muscular 
development. 

4.  Those  oases  in  which  the  hernia  is  th9  direct  result  of 
loss  of  some  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall,  in  consequence  of 
accident  or  the  operative  removal  of  tumours. 

5  Those  simply  of  hernia  in  pitient3  beyond  the  age  a'. 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  cure  by  the  ordinary 
methods. 

Now,  if  you  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
the  recurrence  of  hernia,  and  the  factors  upon  which  it 
depends,  you  will,  I.  think,  agree  with  me  that,  putting 
aside  all  other  contributory  causes,  the  chief  reasons  of 
the  reappearance  of  a  hernia  are  the  employment  of 
unsuitable  methods  of  operation,  the  occurrence  of  deep 
suppuration,  and  the  undue  curtailing  of  the  period  of 
convalescence  in  the  recumbent  position. 

With  regard  to  the  two  latter  points  I  need  say  little  : 
they  are  usually  avoidable,  and,  provided  the  method  of 
cure  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  case,  the 
accident  of  recurrence  should  be  a  very  rare  event.  Few 
of  us,  however,  have  finished  our  hospital  career  without 
having  seen  recurrences  after  operation  which  led  us  to 
wonder  who  the  optimist  could  have  been  who  invented 
the  immoral  term  "radical  cure,"  and  how  many  unfortu- 
nates have  been  condemned  to  wear  trusses  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  in  an  endeavour  to  control  a  protrusion  which 


marked  the  site  of  a  "  radical  cure  "  of  former  yearB  !  I  do 
not  propose  to  tax  your  patience  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
dull  subject  of  the  application  of  trusses  to  herniae.  but  I 
would  maintain  very  emphatically,  that  an  operation  for 
the  cure  of  hernia  which  requires  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  a  truss  to  prevent  its  return,  can  in  no  sense  lay 
claim  to  the  term  "radical  cure."  I  am  personally  very 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  trusses  in  all  but  perfectly 
inoperable  cases;  and  by  inoperable  I  mean  those  which, 
from  their  huge  dimensions,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
returning  the  hernial  contents  to  the  abdomen,  those  in 
which  some  diathesis  such  as  haemophilia  is  an  absolute 
contraindication,  and  those  in  which  the  patient  stead- 
lastly  refuses  to  undergo  any  cutting  operation.  It  Is 
most  disappointing  for  a  surgeon  to  have  to  undertake  the 
attempt  to  cure  a  hernia  whose  coverings  have  been 
thinre  1  out,  matted  together,  and  histologically  altered  by 
years  of  truss  pressure.  Such  cases  have  long  since  passed 
from  the  stJge  in  which  the  ordinary  operative  methods 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  a  true  cure. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  offer  you  advice  on  this 
point  as  a  surgeon,  it  would  be  never  to  apply  a  truss  iu 
any  case  that  is  operable,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  vitiate 
the  chance  cf  cure  by  operation  in  subsequent  years.  Do 
not  presume  that  a  case  is  inoperable  simply  because  of 
the  sizs  of  the  hernial  orifice  ;  modern  surgical  methods 
have  brought  within  reach  many  cases  which  from  their 
size  alone  are  certainly  not  within  scope  of  the  older 
operations.  Lastly,  do  not  make  use  of  the  term  "  radical 
cure";  it  is  misleading  alike  to  patients  and  to  their 
friends  ;  but  if  you  do  use  the  term,  let  it  be  reserved  for 
cases  of  hernia  (excluding  femoral  hernia)  in  young  and 
healthy  subjects,  and  for  those  which  may  be  submitted 
to  the  method  which  I  am  here  to  introduce  to  your  notice 
— namely,  that  by  the  implantation  of  a  prepared  filigree 
of  silver  wire. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  statistics  of  the  fre- 
quency of  recurrence  of  hernia ;  the  tendency  to  this 
unfortunate  accident  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  all  of 
you ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two 
points  which  may  help  to  further  explain  the  reasons  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

The  question  as  to  which  layer  of  the  abdominal  wall  is 
the  chief  delinquent  in  the  formation  of  a  hernia  is  still, 
I  believe,  sub  judke.  At  one  time  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  peritoneum  that  held  this  unworthy  position,  but,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  this  theory  is  erroneous. 
The  peritoneum  has  no  influence  in  the  production  of  a 
hernia  where  it  is  backed  up  by  sound  abdominal  wall, 
nor  of  a  recurrence  where  the  sae  has  been  efficiently 
removed.  Some  writers  have  laid  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance cf  accurate  union  of  the  fibrous  aponeuroses  of  the 
rectus  muscles  in  median  hernia,  and  have  split,  fashioned 
them  into  flaps,  and  overlapped  them,  apparently  with 
little  result.  But  few,  however,  have  assigned  to  the 
musculature  its  full  importance.  Those  of  you  who  will  cast 
back  in  your  memory  and  endeavour  to  call  to  mind  any 
case  of  hernia  which  jou  have  seen  submitted  to  opera- 
tion, either  inguinal,  umbilical,  or  ventral,  will,  I  think, 
realize  that  in  no  case  have  you  ever  seen  muscular 
tissup  (excluding,  of  couise,  the  cremaster  muscle) 
forming  part  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernial  sac.  A 
hernia  in  its  descent  will  always  choose  the  most 
inelastic  structures  through  which  to  force  its  path. 
These  it  will  pick  out  and  patiently  stretch,  almost 
as  if  it  krew  it  would  not  have  to  do  so  a  second  time. 
Muscle  fibres,  being  composed  of  very  highly  organized 
and  elastic  material,  refuse  obstinately  to  be  per- 
manently stretched.  They  may  be  pushed  to  one  side 
and  allow  less  important  structures  to  give  way  to  pres- 
sure, but  they  will  not  stretch  and  cover  a  hernial  sac. 
Where  are  examples  of  this  to  be  seen  ?  Firstly,  in  the 
median  line,  where  the  recti  muscles,  being  forced  apart, 
permit  a  hernia  to  pass  tetueen  them;  secondly,  in  the 
hypertrophied  bladder  cf  stricture  and  prostatic  enlarge- 
ment, where  the  muscular  fasciculi,  although  hyper- 
trophied. allow  the  sacculated  mucous  membrane  to  pass 
between  them ;  thirdly,  in  cases  of  ventral  hernia  following 
wounds,  where  only  the  cicatrix  stretches,  the  muscle 
never  formiDg  part  of  the  sac.  The  reasonable  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is— that  it  is  upon  the  muscn- 
lature  of  all  other  structures  that  the  duty  of  withstanding 
the  extrusion  of  the  abdominal  contents  devolves.  If  only 
the  recti  muscles  cculd  be  kept  in  close  contact  with  each 
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other  and  in  good  condition,  or  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  with  Poupart's  ligament,  hernia, 
whether  inguinal  or  median,  would  be  a  perfectly  curable 
condition  by  the  ordinary  method  of  operation.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  young  the  conditions 
are  often  ideal,  especially  in  congenital  cases,  in  which,  as 
you  know,  the  prognosis  is  exceptionally  good.  But  what 
of  the  old,  the  corpulent,  the  wasted,  and  the  effeminate? 
Quite  apart  from  their  occupations  (which  may  be  those 
of  glass- blowing,  wind  instrument  playiDg,  or  nawying,  to 
mention  three  of  the  worst  employments  predisposing  to 
hernia),  their  muscles  are  altered  in  structure  ;  there  is  a 
marked  development  of  intermuscular  fibrous  tissue,  caus- 
ing feeble  action  of  the  muscles ;  there  is  evidence  of  fatty 
degeneration,  causing  friability  at  operation  ;  there  is  wide 
separation  of  the  recti  muscles,  preventing  their  apposi 
tion ;  or,  in  the  case  of  inguinal  hernia,  there  is  recession 
of  the  arched  margin  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscles  from  Poupart's  ligament.  In  these  poor 
people  no  ordinary  form  of  operation  presents  the  least 
hope  of  permanent  cure;  some  other  mean3  must  be 
employed  than  that  of  using  bad  material  to  close  a  wide 
gap. 

Now  what  are  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for 
the  cure  of  herniae  inoperable  by  the  ordinary  means  ? 
Some  of  them  are  ingenious  if  unsuccessful.  Briefly,  I 
may  mention  the  following : 

I.  The  overlapping  of  the  already  stretched  tissues  in  the 
form  of  flaps  cut  in  various  directions,  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  site  of  hernia. 

II.  The  covering  of  the  gap  by  the  transplantation  of  a 
maseulo-fascial  flap  raised  from  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity. 

III.  The  use  of  wire  staples  for  the  purpose  of  Depgiag  down 
the  conjoined  tendon  end  Poupart's  ligament  "to  the  pubic 
ramus. 

IV.  The  implantation  of  some  form  of  solid  body  to  fill  the 
gap,  and  act  as  a  permanent  bar  to  the  extrusion  of  the 
abdominal  contents. 

I. 
The  first  of  these  methods  has,  I  believe,  met  with  some 
success  at  the  hands  of  certain  American  surgeons ;  it  is 
not,  however,  equally  applicable  te  all  varieties  of  hernia, 
and  has  the  disadvantage  that  confidence  is  being  placed 
in  structures  which  have  already  proved  themselves  un- 
trustworthy. It  much  resembles  the  placing  of  two  bad 
sentries  to  guard  a  post  where  one  has  already  failed,  in 
place  of  utilizing  one  good  one. 

II. 
The  second  method  finds  Its  best  exemplification  in  the 
endeavour  to  cure  hernia  at  the  femoral  ring  by  the  super- 
position of  a  flap  taken  from  the  pectineus  muscle  and 
fascia.  It  has  not  proved  satisfactory  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, nor,  I  believe,  in  that  of  other  surgeons ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  femoral  hernia  ba3  yet  to  be  submitted 
to  the  test  of  filigree- implantation,  and,  I  fear,  without 
much  prospect  of  success,  the  anatomical  relations  in  this 
part  being  probably  adverse  to  it3  use. 

III. 

Under  the  third  heading  there  Is  little  to  say  ;  the  use 
of  staphs,  which  a  rarefying  osteitis  must  in  time  loosen, 
seems  to  me  to  lack  the  basis  of  sound  surgery,  and, 
although  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  method,  the 
reports  of  other  operators  appear  to  bear  out  thi3 
supposition. 

IV. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  perforated  metal 
plates,  woven  wire  gridirons,  and  lastly  the  filigree  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
earlier  forms  of  apparatus  were  unsatisfactory.  Many  of 
their  introducers  were  compelled  to  remove  them  owing  to 
the  irritation  and  discomfort  they  produced  by  their 
excessive  rigidity ;  some  were  removed  on  account  of 
suppuration  ;  and  in  explanation  of  the  failure  of  these 
forms  of  apparatus,  I  would  point  out  to  you  the  factors 
which  are  essential  to  the  acceptance  by  the  living  tissues 
of  large  masses  of  foreign  substance  In  their  midst. 

First,  asepsis  is  of  paramount  importance ;  cases  there 
are  in  which  suppuration  has  occurred  without  vitiating 
the  result,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  this  can  only  be  said  of 
the  special  form  of  filigree  to  which  this  paper  refers. 
Secondly,  the  most  perfect  pliability  is  necessary  in  order 
uiiVH"  aEparatn8  8haI1  afc  aI1  times  and  in  all  positions 
y»  ia  to  the  bodily  movements.    Thus,  most  of  the  rigid 


gridirons,  having  stout  frameworks  supporting  heavy  wire 
trellis,  were  so  uncomfortable  that,  they  had  to  be 
removed  ;  this,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  the  perforated 
metal  plate.  Thirdly,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
vascular  anastomosis  through  the  apparatus  must  be 
possible,  otherwise  it  will  become  to  a  large  extent 
encysted,  and,  therefore,  Imperfectly  fixed,  and  so  form 
a  source  of  irritation  and  suppuration. 

The  problem  of  how  to  induce  the  tissues  to  accept  such 
a  foreign  body  as  was  desired,  and  to  enter  into  a  per- 
manent partnership  with  it  was  satisfactorily  solved  In 
1903  by  Dr.  AVillard  Eartlett  of  St.  Louis,  who  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  pliability  of  the  apparatus  was  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  to  success.  At  that  time  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  cure  of  so-called  inoperable  hernia  and 
recurrent  hernia,  and  I  immediately  put  his  method, 
which  he  had  devised  and  described,  to  the  test  of 
practical  application.  So  satisfactory  have  I  since  found 
it  that  I  propose  to  make  no  apology  for  thrusting  upon 
your  notice  a  subject  which  I  have  dealt  with  already  on 
several  occasions  in  the  medical  press  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  benefit  conferred  upon  the  sufferers 
from  hernia  by  this  method,  at  the  hands  of  other 
surgeons  as  well  as  my  own,  will  amply  justify  the 
apparently  commonplace  nature  of  the  subject. 

The  construction  of  the  filigree  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
and  until  recently  I  made  my  own  aa  I  required  them ; 
I  have  now,  however,  arranged  with  Messrs.  Down 
Brothers  for  their  manufacture,  as  I  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  modify  slightly  the  original  pattern  when  used 
for  inguinal  hernia.  For  simple  veuttal  hernia  the 
method  is  as  follows: 

A  board  of  soft  wood,  such  as  the  back  of  a  cigar  box,  is 
taken,  and  on  it  is  laid  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  On  this  is 
marked  out  the  size  and  shape  of  the  filigree  required. 
Supposing,  for  example,  that  this  is  to  measure  6  in.  by 
3  in.,  a  pin  is  stuck  into  the  board  at  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  plan.  The  distance  between  the  two  pins 
of  either  side  is  then  divided  off  into  eighths  of  an  inch 
by  pencil  marks  or  compass,  and  at  each  of  these  marks  a 
pin  is  inserted.  A  reel  of  pure  silver  wire,  Xo.  28 
standard  wire  gauge,  is  novy  taken  in  the  hand  and  a  turn 
or  two  is  made  round  the  pin  at  the  left  hand  bottom 
coiner  of  the  plan.  The  wire  is  then  carried  across  the 
second  pin  from  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  side.  Passing 
round  but  not  encircling  it,  it  is  dra.vn  tight  and  carried 
back  to  the  left  hand  row,  where  it  passes  round  the  third 
pin  from  the  bottom.  Thus  it  zigzags  from  side  to  side 
till  it  reaches  the  last  pin  of  one  of  the  rows,  when  it  is 
carried  across  to  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  journey 
back  again  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner  till  the 
pin  on  which  the  wire  was  originally  wound  is  again 
reached.  The  two  ends  of  wire  are  now  neatly  twisted 
together  and  cut  off  short. 

A  single  strand  of  wire  about  a  foot  long  is  cut  off  from 
the  reel  to  form  a  midrib  for  the  fil'giee.  One  end  of  this 
is  twisted  on  to  the  centre  of  tbe  last  strand  of  the 
filigree  just  completed,  an.)  a  pinch  with  a  pair  of  dis- 
secting forceps  makes  it  firm.  The  wire  is  now  carried 
round  each  point  cf  crossing  of  the  strands  of  the  filigree, 
which  of  course  lie  along  the  centre  of  it,  and  as  it  is 
drawn  tight  each  turn  is  given  a  pinch  to  fix  it.  On 
arriving  at  the  last  strand  a  turn  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  excess  of  wire  is  cut  off.  The  filigree  is  cow 
complete,  and  on  removing  all  the  pins  will  be  found  to 
be  a  perfectly  symmetrical  structure,  allowing  of  pliability 
in  every  direction.  The  little  twisted  portion  at  the  left- 
hand  bottom  corner  of  the  plan,  where  the  filigree  was 
begun,  may  be  turned  in  towards  the  midrib  of  the 
filigree  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  discomfort  from  the  projection  of  the 
rough  end. 

Filigrees  for  the  cure  of  inguinal  hernia  are  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  outline  of  the  plan  is 
different.  In  my  earlier  casts  oJ  inguinal  hernia,  I  was 
met  by  the  difficulty  of  fitting  a  filigree  of  the  same  width 
at  either  end  into  a  space  which  is  much  smaller  at  the 
pubic  than  at  the  iliac  end.  I  therefore  modified  the 
original  pattern  by  making  it  trapezoid,  usually  i  in.  wide 
at  the  pubic,  and  li  in  at  the  iliac  end.  Again  1  found  it 
difficult  to  defend  the  entire  length  of  the  inguinal  region 
in  the  male,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  cord ;  the  portion 
of  the  canal  external  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  being 
always  undefended  and  often  weak.    I  have,  therefore,  for 
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male  cases,  had  the  filigrees  prepared  in  two  portions,  the 
inner  of  which  shall  defend  the  canal  between  the  Internal 
ring  and  the  pubes,  and  the  outer  that  portion  of  the 
inguinal  region  external  to  it. 

Before  dealing  with  the  operative  technique  of  filigree 
Implantation,  I  should  like  to  say  a  lew  words  to  you  about 
the  necessity  of  taking  every  possible  precaution  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  asepsis.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
no  form  of  operation  in  surgery  requires  such  care  in  this 
respect  as  that  in  which  foreign  bodies  have  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  living  tissue"',  and  especially  into  fascial 
structures.  In  comparatively  recent  times  the  attempt  to 
introduce  these  foreign  substances,  whether  for  the  closure 
of  deficiencies  in  the  cranial  vault  or  of  gaps  in  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  for  the  fixation  of  fraclured  bones, 
yielded  results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  msny  surgeons 
abandoned  the  attempt.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
these  methods  have  become  routine  pi-actiee,  simply 
through  the  realization  that  snecess  can  only  be  com- 
manded by  surgical  cleanliness  of  the  most  rigid  order. 
Where  we  are  dealing  with  large  m?8ses  of  filigree  this  is 
especially  the  case,  for  the  interference  witli  the  tissues  is 
so  great,  and  the  ocztng  of  serum,  fat,  and  blood  is  so 
marked,  that  infection  of  the  wound  is  doubly  dangerous. 
If,  therefore,  I  urge  upon  you  precautions  which  seem 
excessive,  it  is  thig  fact,  coupled  with  my  own  experience 
of  the  operation,  which  must  be  my  excuse. 

Briefly,  the  skin  must  be  thoroughly  prepared ;  there 
must  be  no  eczema  of  the  umbilicus  or  intertrigo  of  the 
groins,  so  common  in  stout  women.  There  must  be  no 
discharge  from  the  umbilicus,  no  acne,  no  psoriasis  or 
other  form  of  dermatitis  present,  and  the  patient  should 
be  in  otherwise  good  health.  The  question  of  rubber 
gloves  is  at  present  a  vexed  one,  but  those  surgeons  who 
do  not  use  them  must  forgive  me  if  I  advocate  them  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms.  Possibly  one  may  run  little 
risk  in  discarding  thetm  in  certain  other  operations  ;  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  surgeon  who  attempts  to  place  a 
foreign  body  in  the  living  tissues  without  their  use  should 
either  be  able  to  carry  out  his  manipulations  without 
putting  his  ringers  in  the  wound  aDd  without  touching 
che  foreign  body  wi  h  his  ungloved  hand — a  matter 
practically  impossible  with  so  delicate  a  structure  as  a 
filigree — or  he  should  leave  the  case  severely  alone. 
Again,  I  would  inveigh  against  those  operators  who, 
when  opening  an  abdomen,  a  joint,  or  the  cranial 
cavity,  wear  neither  cap  nor  mouth- guard,  but  heed- 
lessly rub  heads  with  the  dresser  over  the  part,  and, 
bearded  and  moustached,  recklessly  pant,  puff,  and 
splutte  r  into  the  wound  as  they  announce  the  result  of 
their  manipulations  or  grumble  at  the  absence  of  instru- 
ments or  the  rottenness  of  ligatures.  Filigree  operations, 
like  most  others,  should  be  carried  out  practically  in 
silence  if  we  wish  to  command  success  and  assist  rather 
than,  retard  the  progress  of  surgery. 

The  filigree  itself  should  be  placed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  sufficient  ether  to  cover  it,  as  only  in  this  way 
can  the  grease  conveyed  to  it  unavoidably  by  the  work- 
man's hands  be  removed.  From  this  it  should  be  lifted 
by  sterilized  forceps,  and  placed  In  actively- boiling  soda 
solution  till  required,  when  it  is  lifted  straight  from  the 
3terilizer  into  the  wound.  The  amount  of  stripping  up  of 
tissue  required  to  form  a  satisfactory  bed  for  the  filigree 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  producing  a  large  amount 
of  oozing  of  blood  and  fat,  many  of  the  victims  of  um- 
bilical hernia  being  corpulent  and  full-blooded  women ; 
9very  precaution  against  this  complication  must  therefore 
be  taken.  It  Is  my  custom  to  give  calcium  chloride  in 
half-drachm  doses  for  the  two  days  previous  to  operation, 
ior  prevention  of  the  former;  only  careful  handling  of  the 
superficial  fascia  and  extraperitoneal  fat  will  overcome  the 
latter. 

In  my  own  opinion  few  ligatures  are  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy to  be  placed  In  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
filigree.  Silk  I  have  long  since  discarded;  catgut  prepared 
by  ordinary  methods  is  no  better ;  possibly  that  prepared 
by  Moskowitz's  iodine  method,  if  carefully  handled  and 
personally  supervised,  is  moderately  safe,  but  I  prefer  to 
employ  when  possible  only  that  prepared  by  van  Horn 
and  Sawtell,  and  since  I  first  used  it  I  have  had  no  trouble 
in  these  cases. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  question  of  drainage.  The  tempta- 
tion to  drain  in  the  case  of  very  stout  patietts  with  large 
deep  wounds  is  great,  but  to  those  who  contemplate  per- 
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forming  the  operation  I  would  say,  avoid  it,  especially  in 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia.  Tli  re  is  a  certain  danger  in 
oloetxfg  the  wound  by  sutures  of  any  sort,  that  infective 
material  may  be  carried  into  it  from  the  skin,  and  for  this 
reason,  unless  there  is  much  tension,  I  always  use  Michel's 
clips  cloeely  set.  They  ensure  a  very  close  apposition  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound  and  do  not  pierce  the  skin ;  they 
must,  however,  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,* 
as  they  are  inclined  to  produce  a  minute  slough  from 
pressure  if  left  too  long  in  litit. 

The  technique  of  the  operation  varies  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  hernia.  In  the  case  of  ventral  or 
umbilical  hernia,  the  incision  is  carried  in  an  ellipse 
round  the  bsse  of  the  tumour,  and  the  sac  and  any  loculi 
isolated  as  speedily  a3  possible.  The  abdomen  is  then 
opened  in  the  middle  line  some  distance  above  the  mass, 
and  two  fingers  are  introduced  to  ascertain  if  aoy  bowel  or 
omentum  is  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
peritoneum  is  incised  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  mass,  and  the  hernial 
rii)g  being  everted,  the  sac  Is  turned  inside  out  and 
evacuated.  Any  excess  of  omentum  is  removed,  and  the 
whole  cutaneo-peritoceal  sac  being  completely  excised,  the 
peritoneum  is  closed  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  The 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  now  opened  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  wound  on  either  side,  and  the  hand 
being  introduced  between  the  muscles  and  the  posterior 
layer  of  their  sheaths,  the  former  are  gently  separated 
from  the  latter  as  far  as  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves  into  these  muscles.  At  times  difficulty 
may  be  encountered  from  the  presence  of  the  lineae 
transversae,  these  bands  being  attached  to  the  sheath  in 
front  and  behind;  these  atlaebments  must  be  carefully 
snipped  through  with  scissors.  Similar  treatment  is  now 
accorded  to  the  anterior  surface  o!  the  muscles,  so  that 
they  can  now  be  drawn  towards  each  other.  The  next  step 
Is  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  posterior  layers  of  the 
sheaths  as  far  as  possible,  by  sutures  of  stout  catgut. 

Any  cozing  having  been  checked  by  hot  saline  lotion, 
the  bed  is  ready  for  the  filigree,  which  is  lifted  from  the 
sterilizer  into  the  wound,  the  lips  of  the  latter  being 
widely  retracted  for  its  reception.  The  above  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  Bartlett's  original  method  of  placing  the  filigree 
upon  the  peritoneum.  It  is  often  very  difficult  indeed, 
especially  in  old-standing  cases,  to  strip  the  latter  from 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  ;  it  often  results  in  much 
oozing,  and  in  the  tearing  of  holes,  with  consequent  loss 
of  time  in  suturing.  I  therefore  now  place  the  filigree 
between  the  muscle  and  its  posterior  sheath  ;  it  is  equally 
efficient,  much  more  easily  performed,  and  forms  a  more 
resistant  bed  for  the  filigree.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
to  draw  the  muscles  as  far  as  possible  together  over  the 
filigree,  stitch  the  fat  together  if  in  a  very  thick  layer,  and 
close  the  wound  with  the  clips  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  inguinal  hernia  the  wound  must  be  larger 
than  usual,  and  tne  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  must  be  split  almost  to  the  anterior  superior 
spine.  The  cord  is  freed  and  the  sac  dissected  out  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  instead  of  being  transfixed  and 
ligatured  (which  produces  an  inconvenient  and  knotty 
mass),  it  is  excised  and  the  edges  are  neatly  sutured 
together.  The  inner  or  pubic  section  of  the  filigree  is  now 
laid  upon  the  peritoneum  deep  to  the  conjoined  tendon, 
and  having  the  pubes  to  its  inner  and  the  internal 
abdomiral  ring  to  its  outer  end.  The  conjoined  tendon  is 
then  sutured  to  Poupart's  ligament  by  Bassini's  method 
over  it.  The  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles 
must,  as  a  rule*,  be  incised  from  the  Internal  ring  out- 
wards, and  sepai ated  from  the  peritoneum  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a  large  enough  bed  being  prepared  for  the  outer 
filigree,  which  is  laid  upon  the  periUneum  in  the  cuter 
two  thirds  of  its  length,  and  upon  the  cord  in  the  inner 
third.  The  inner  end  of  the  outer  thus  comes  to  lie  over 
the  outer  end  •  t  the  inner  filigree  for  about  an  inch,  the 
cord  being  interposed  between  them.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  defend  the  whole  length  of  the  inguinal  canal* 
The  incision  in  the  muscles  is  now  accurately  closed ;  the 
aponeurosis  is  united  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  skin 
incision  Is  closed  by  Michel's  clips. 

The  manner  of  dealing  with  such  a  hernia  as  is  found 
at  times  at  the  site  of  an  old  appendlcectomy  is  much  the 
same  as  that  for  median  hernia.    The  Inner  loops  of  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  shortened  this  period,  and  noiv 
remove  the  clips  on  the  filth  day. 
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filigree  will  in  this  case  lie  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  posterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  which  must  hi  opened 
this  time  from  the  outer  margin,  while  the  outer  lops 
will  lie  upon  the  peritoneum  (after  excision  of  the  sac  and 
suturing  of  the  edges)  and  deep  to  the  transversalls  fascia. 
A  case  of  Implantation  which  I  have  recently  had  under 
my  care  was  of  this  nature,  and  as  it  is  admirably  illus- 
trative of  the  method,  I  will  give  you  the  details,  which  I 
have  not  hitherto  published. 

The  patient,  an  unmarried  lady,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 
C'roucher  of  Eastbourne  with  the  following  history  :  Three 
years  ago  she  underwent  appandiceetomy  at  the  hands  of  a 
well-known  London  operator.  The  wound  healed  by  primary 
union,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  scar  began  to  stretch,  and 
socn  a  prominent  hernia  resulted.  She  then  underwent  an 
operation  for  this  but  without  success,  for  the  hernia  in  a  few 
months  was  as  bad  as  ever.  She  again  went  to  her  surgeon, 
but  he  gave  it  as  hlB  opinion  that  no  farther  operation  could 
be  done  owing  to  the  friability  of  her  muscles. 

When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  quite  an  invalid,  unable  to  take 
any  exercise  on  account  of  the  dragging  pain  in  her  abdomen. 
She  was  sallow,  thin,  and  easily  tired.  The  scar  of  the  pre- 
vious operations  was  stretched  and  thin  like  tissue  paper, 
through  which  the  movements  of  the  bowel  were  markedly 
obvious.  On  exertion  the  scar  bulged  in  rather  an  alarming 
manner,  and  on  deep  palpition  three  fingers  could  be  intro- 
duced between  the  separated  muscles ;  nausea  was  produced 
by  this  examination,  and  eoiN  01  bowel  could  be  felt  adherent 
to  the  scar.  The  muscles  felt  to  me  in  excellent  condition,  and 
I  therefore  advised  the  use  of  a  filigree. 

In  October,  1906,  therefore,  Dr.  Hewitt  giving  the  anaes- 
thetic, I  excised  the  scar  completely,  the  incision  measuring 
9  in.,  and  found  the  ileum  firmly  adherent  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wound,  at  a  point  12  in.  from  the  lleo-eaecal  valve.  There 
were  some  old  caecal  adhesions,  and  these  were  divided,  the 
tags  being  removed.  The  peritoneum  was  closed  by  a  con- 
tinuous suture,  and  I  then  opened  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle  In  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.  The  fibrous  edges 
of  the  oblique  muscles  were  freshened  till  sound  muscle  fibres 
presented,  and  were  carefully  detached  from  the  peritoneum. 
All  oozing  being  arrested,  I  laid  in  a  filigree  of  silver  wire, 
6-A-  in.  in  length  and  3  in.  in  breadth  across  the  centre,  having 
eight  loops  to  the  Inch  on  either  side.  The  rectus  was  then 
drawn  from  its  sheath  over  the  filigree  as  far  as  possible  to 
meet  the  cut  edges  of  the  oblique  muscles  and  fixed  by  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  stout  catgut,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
rectus  sheath  being  unitt  d  to  the  external  oblique  aponeurosis, 
the  skin  incision  was  closed  by  the  use  of  Michel's  clips,  no 
drainage  being  employed. 

The  present  condition  of  the  patient  is  in  every  way  satis- 
factory ;  there  is  no  pain  or  discomfort  from  the  presence  of 
the  filigree  ;  on  coughing  or  straining  there  is  no  bulging  ;  the 
area  of  the  filigree  on  palpation,  is  hard  and  resistant  and 
feels  almost  leathery,  but  permits  freely  of  every  abdominal 
movement. 

Since  this,  my  tenth  case,  was  done,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  implant  a  filigree  in  a  case  of  epigastric  hernia ;  and  in 
two  cases  of  lateral  ventral  hernia  of  gigantic  size  I  have 
employed  filigrees  of  8  in.  and  9  in.  by  4  in.  respectively. 
These  will  be  published  shortly  with  the  case  already 
related,  so  I  need  not  weary  you  with  them.  I  feel  justi- 
fied by  the  results  of  these  13  cases  in  endorsing  the 
favourable  reports  of  the  operation  given  by  Willard 
Bartlett  of  the  7  cases  operated  upon  by  him. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  special  advantages  of  these 
filigrees,  and  wherein  do  they  afford  a  better  prospect  of 
cure  than  does  the  ordinary  operation  ? 

In  the  first  place  they  are  time-savers.  The  amount  ol 
time  consumed  in  the  accurate  closure  of  a  large  ventral 
hernia  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  a  serious  matter  in  a 
stout  patient,  and  if  the  method  of  weaving  in  silver  wire 
is  attempted  at  the  time  of  operation  (a  method  followed 
by  at  least  one  well-known  surgeon  at  the  present  time), 
the  operation  becomes  a  very  protracted  one.  Secondly, 
they  enable  us  to  remake  the  abdominal  wall,  even  when 
it  is  Impossible  to  make  the  muscles  meet  completely,  the 
condition  which  has  been  present  in  every  one  of  my 
cases.  Thirdly,  the  amount  of  forcible  manipulation 
required,  the  repeated  pricking  of  vessels,  and  especially 
the  tension  to  which  the  muscles  must  be  subjected  where 
suture  is  relied  upon,  are  all  points  which  render  the 
occurrence  of  primary  union  less  probable  than  when  a 
ready-made  filigree  is  used.  Fourthly,  the  essential  factor 
which  compels  a;  cure  is  the  refusal  of  the  wire  to 
stretch. 

The  one  great  difficulty  which  has  faced  surgeons  at  all 
times  has  been  the  persistent  and  uncontrollable  tendency 
of  fibrous  tissue  to  stretch  when  stretching  was  not 
desired,  or  to  contract  against  repeated  dilatation.  In  the 
c»Be  of  hernia,  therefore,  a  cure  could  always  be  guaranteed 


if  the  tendency  to  stretch  could  be  overcome.  This  has 
fortunately  become  possible  by  the  use  of  the  filigree. 
The  manner  of  its  construction,  unlike  that  of  the  per- 
forated plate,  permits  of  the  growth  through  its  meshes, 
of  the  young  fibroblasts  and  angeioblasts  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  layer  of  fibrous  tissue;  and  thus  is 
produced,  in  a  short  time,  such  au  impenetrable  and 
inelastic  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  and  silver  wire  that 
nothing  can  pass  it.  As  in  all  Varieties  of  hernia  it  is 
only  the  intermuscular  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall  that 
gives  way  to  pressure,  it  is  clear  that  if  thts  portion  is 
inseparably  incorporated  with  the  filigree  no  further 
stretching  is  possible. 

I  have  been  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  fracture 
of  the  filigree,  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  total 
absorption,  and  what  would  be  (he  efffct  of  the  filigree  in 
the  event  of  a  subsequent  pregnancy. 

Fracture  I  believe  to  be  improbable;  it  is  possible  that 
the  midrib  might  give  way,  as  it  lies  in  an  axis  transverse 
to  that  of  abdominal  flexion,  provided  that  such  flexion 
were  sufficiently  acute  and  sufficiently  frequent ;  but  even 
then  the  accident  would  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
filigree,  as  this  strand  i3  solely  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  loops  temporarily  in  position ;  indeed,  one  form  of 
filigree  used  by  Bartlett  is  made  without  any  midrib 
at  all. 

Absorption  of  the  wire  is,  I  believe,  practically  impos- 
sible, for,  provided  that  it  is  composed  of  unalloyed  silver, 
no  further  action  takes  pla.se  than  that  of  blackening  of 
the  surface  of  the  metal  by  oxidation. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  pregnancy,  I  am  as  yet 
unable  to  speak  with  authority,  no  case  having  yet  been 
recorded  in  a  patient  who  has  undergone  the  operation  of 
implantation.  The  enlargement  of  the  pregnant  abdomen, 
however,  is  one  in  which  the  lateral  muscles  are  capable 
of  enormous  extension,  and  indeed  are  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  stretching  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
growing  uterus.  Were  this  not  so,  we  should  see  median 
ventral  hernia  following  childbirth  far  more  frequently 
than  we  do.  I  therefore  believe  that  not  only  will  the 
filigree  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of  preg- 
nancy, but  that  in  pregnancy  after  Implantation,  it  will  be 
found  a  trustworthy  guardian  of  the  hernial  Bite,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  strain  put  upon  it.* 

I  have  further  been  asked  what  size  of  filigree  can 
safely  be  buried  in  the  tissues?  I  believe  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  size,  other  than  that  imposed  by  the  costal 
margins  and  the  pelvis,  and  this  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by 
the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  filigrees  which  I  have 
been  able  to  employ  in  recent  years. 

The  last  question  I  would  deal  with  is  that  of  suppura- 
tion. What  is  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  suah  a  mishap  P 
It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  iemoval  of  a  large  filigree 
might  prove  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  might  open  up  a 
large  tract  of  as  yet  uninfected  tissue.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  say  that  my  cases  show  an  unbroken  record  of 
asepsis.  In  spite  of  every  precaution,  two  of  the  number 
suppurated — one  an  inguinal  hernia,  very  slightly  indeed, 
and  the  other  an  umbilio-ventral,  very  profusely.  The 
latter,  my  second  case,  done  two  years  ago,  in  which  the 
filigree  measured  8  in.  by  4  in.,  was  that  of  a  very  stout 
woman  in  whom  drainage  was  employed  for  very  persistent 
oozing.  I  may  say  that  both  these  eases  eventually  healed 
perfectly,  and  are  to  day  in  perfect  health,  their  filigrees 
being  as  efficient  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Although 
one  can  never  view  suppuration  as  an  unmixed  blessing,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  experience  gained  in  these 
two  cases  has  gone  a  very  long  way  towards  confirming 
my  faith  in  the  method  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
presenting,  I  fear  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  manner,  to 
your  notice. 


*  One  month  after  this  paper  w&»  rend,  1  lent  occasion  to  employ  a 
ftligiee  in  a  patient  who  was  i"  the  tilth  month  of  pregnancy.  She 
tian  recently  been  confined,  anil  the  ease,  which  appears  to  entirely 
hear  out  the  above  remarks,  will  be  published  in  due  rum  ■  6. 


We  mentioned  some  time  ago  that  Count  Yetter  von 
der  Lille,  formerly  President  of  the  Lower  House  0'  the 
Austrian  Parliament,  was  studying  medicine,  lie  totk  hi* 
doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Vienna  0:1  November 
6th.  Count  Yetter  von  der  Lille  is  over  50  years  of  age. 
We  congratulate  him  on  Lis  having  been  found  dignus 
intrare  in  nustro  doct>>  carport,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  so 
distinguished  a  recruit  to  obi  racks. 
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Tin:   ESTIMATION  OF   FAT   IN   FAECES. 

By   I.   Walker    Hall,  M.D.. 

Proie3=or  of  Pathology,  University  Collesc.  Bristol :  Pathologist 

to  ihe  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  part  played  by  fat  during  intestinal  digestion  and 
absorption  is  gradually  receiving  the  recognition  its  im- 
portance deserves.  It  appears  to  exert  considerable 
influence  upon  the  intermediate  processes  of  protein 
metabolism  and  upon  the  elimination  of  certain  mineral 
substances.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its  insufficient  emulsi- 
fication  and  subsequent  loss  in  the  faeces  in  pancreatic 
diseases,  and  the  value  of  the  "  fat  absorption "  quotient  in 
the  feeding  of  children,  the  metabolism  of  fat  is  being 
investigated  from  the  newer  standpoint  of  the  mineral 
exchanges.  The se  factors  are  to  some  extent  responsible 
fcr  a  more  general  use  of  the  determination  of  the  faecal 
fats.  The  methods  for  such  estimations  practically  all 
involve  the  drying  of  the  faeces.  For  this  procedure  a 
fume  cupboard  is  necessary,  while  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
cess effectually  consumes  considerable  time  and  occasions 
an  extended  use  of  the  chemical  balance. 

The  value  of  a  shorter  method  is  manifest.  Hecht1 
takes  about  10c  cm.  of  the  stool  (obtained  by  pressing  the 
faeces  into  a  burette  with  a  wooden  spatula),  then  transfers 
it  to  a  flask  containing  500  c  cm  of  water  and  a  fragment 
of  K'iH.  When  the  solution  appears  clear,  100  c.cm. 
96  per  cent,  alcohol  are  added,  ard  the  mixture  heated. 
After  the  addition  of  HC1,  the  fluid  is  extracted  with 
ether  in  a  specially- deviBed  apparatus,  and  the  percentage 
oi  fat  lead  off  from  a  scale  marked  on  the  glass.  It  is 
obvious  that  only  very  approximate  results  can  be 
expected  by  his  method.  I  have  therefore  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  following  process,  and  have 
found  it  of  much  use  in  preliminary  research  work 
and  for  ordinary  clinical  investigations.  It  enables 
a  rapid  classification  of  the  material,  indicates  any  neces- 
sity for  carrying  out  the  longer  methods  and  consequently 
saves  much  time  and  expense  of  laboratory  apparatus 
and  upkeep,  without  detracting  from  the  closer  examina- 
tion of  special  cases.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
its  performance  in  a  ward  laboratory  or  practitioner's 
surgery. 

It  aims  at  the  estimation  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  fat 
In  the  faeces,  since  this  is  now  considered  a  more  acsnrate 
result  than  the  percentage  amount  of  separate  portions. 
Eich  step  has  been  worked  out  by  comparing  the  results 
with  similar  estimations  by  the  older  methods. 

1.  Administer  a  known  quantity  of  fat  in  the  food. 
Presciibe  fluid  extract  o!  haematoxylin  before  and  after 
the  period  concerned. 

2.  Transfer  the  entire  stools  to  a  mortar.  Add  normal 
KOH  solution  and  stir  until  all  lumps  have  disappeared. 
Make  up  t3  500  c.cm.  with  distilled  water.    Shake  well. 

3.  Take  50  c.cm  and  heat  for  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Add  50  ccm.  95  per  cent,  alcohol.  Heat  for  twenty 
minutes. 

5.  Add  strong  HC1  until  markedly  acid.  (Any  reliable 
indicator  may  be  used.) 

6.  Heat  for  twenty  minutes.  Filter.  Evaporate  down 
to  50  c  cm. 

7.  or  7. 

Take   5  c.cm.  and  deter-        Take      20      c.cm.     In     a 

mine  the  p3rcentage   in  a    Schmidt-Werner  tube,   and 

'milk"    centrifugal     tube,     make     a     Schmidt- Werner 

just  as  in  an  ordinary  es-    estimation.     After  calcula- 

tlmation    of     fai    in    milk,     tion  from  the  dried  residue 

Multli  ly  the  result  by  5.  of  the  aliquot  portion  of  the 

ethereal    extract,     multiply 

the  result  by  25. 


If  the  process  is  interrupted  at  3,  then  the  amount  of 
fat  extracted  approximates  that  of  the  fatty  acids.  This 
result,  deducted  from  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  whole 
process,  yields,  according  to  a  number  of  comparative 
estimations,  an  approximate  amcunt  for  the  neutral  fatp. 
No  deiiuite  claim  Is  made  for  these  figures.  The  method 
cited  has  been  varied  in  many  ways  by  the  Introduction  of 
various  fat  solvents  at  all  the  stages,  bat  their  presence 
has  intrr  duced  disturbing  factors  ol  pigment,  etc.,  so  they 
have  teen  discarded. 

Reference. 
>  itHevcti.  mrd.  Woch  ,  1906. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  P.  .T,  Cammidgs  (London)  said:  The  difficulty  in 
the  appliraticn  of  the  method  described  by  Dr.  Walker 
Hall  appears  to  me  to  be  that  it  is  rarely  feasible  to  put  a 
patient  "on  dellminated  diet  in  private  practice;  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  for  diagnostic  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
single  average  specimen  for  arjalysis.  That  the  taking  of 
such  an  average  specimen  does  not  as  a  rule  give  rise  to 
misleading  results  is  shown  by  the  results  of  over  300 
analyses  made  by  a  method  I  described  at  the  British 
Medical  Association  meeting  at  Leicester  in  1905.  In  this 
e.  small  average  specimen  of  the  faeces  is  dried  to  a  con- 
stant weight,  a  process  which,  usiDg  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  stools,  only  takes  a  short  time.  This  is  weighed 
into  two  Stokes  Schmidt  tubes,  and  the  contents  of  one 
tested  with  hydrochloric  scid.  Both  are  extracted  with 
ether,  and  from  a  determination  of  the  fat  content  of  a 
sample  from  each,  the  total  fat,  free  fatty  acid,  and  neutral 
fats,  as  well  as  the  combined  fatty  acids,  can  be  calculated. 
My  results  show  that  by  the  data  thus  obtained  we  can 
determine  whether  there  is  a  normal  or  abnormal  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  fats,  points  which  are  clinically  of 
great  diagnostic  value.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure,  how- 
ever, in  trying  Professor  Walker  Hall's  method,  and  com- 
paring the  results  with  those  I  have  found  of  so  much 
clinical  use  in  my  own  work.  A  shortening  of  the  time 
occupied  in  the  process  of  analyses  such  as  this  process 
offers  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 


SOME   MOTILE   ELEMENTS    SEEN   IN   CERTAIN 
CEREBROSPINAL   FLUIDS. 

By  Frank  C.  Eve.  M.D.Camb.,  M  K.C.P.Lond., 
Phyic'an  to  the  Royal  Iufirmary  and  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for 

Children.  Hull. 
By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Grunbaurn.  of  Leeds,  I  wf  s 
able  to  see  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  one  of  his  chim- 
panzees affected  with  cerebral  syphilis.  Attached  to  some 
of  the  red  corpuscles  were  minute  filaments  showing 
active  streaming  movements,  and  resembling  in  some 
ways  the  living  Spirochaeta pallida. 

Having  undtr  my  care  a  patient  with  unusually  clear 
clinical  evidence  of  cerebral  syphilis,  I  examined  the 
cerebro  spinal  fluid  and  found  the  same  filaments  in  the 
perfectly  fresh  fluid  abstracted  and  collected  with  very 
careful  asepsis.  These  were  absent  in  three  other  cerebro- 
spinal fluios  examined  about  that  time. 

Next,  b*  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Merson,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluids  of  ten  general  paralytics  were  examined,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  same  motile  filaments  were  found,  but  in 
most  of  the  fluids  there  were  small  (2  to  5  p)  hyaline 
globular  bodies,  actively  motile,  and  often  having  stumpy 
filaments  (Fig.  II).  In  one  ease  the  centrifugalized  fluid 
was  teeming  with  these  bodies,  which  I  then  locked  upon 
as  some  protozoal  extraneous  contamination. 

These  globular  bodies  were  of  very  various  shapes,  resembling 
dumt-bells,  decanters,  etc.,  but  they  had  this  common  feature, 
that  they  were  always  composed  of  one  or  more  globular  hj  aline 
bodies  united  by  a  short  filamentous  isthmus  and  often  possess- 
ing one  or  more  motile  filaments  .which  were  sometimes 
branched.    (See  Fig.  II.) 

The  filamentous  bodies,  on  the  other  haDd,  were  nearly 
always  attached  to  red  or  white  corpuscles,  and  were  in  very 
active  lathing  movement.  This  movement  very  much 
resembled  the  appearance  of  tke  long  slender  pennants  which 
are  flown  on  occasion  from  the  ma-thead  of  a  man-of-war  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  stiff  and  very  choppy  breeze.  Some- 
times the  lashing  movements  were  eveD  more  active,  like  those 
of  a  coneer-eel  fresh  landed  in  a  boat.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  resist  believirjg  that  they  were  alive,  and  struggling  purpose- 
fully to  get  away  from  the  corpuscle  to  which  they  were 
attached.  However,  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  did 
become  detached  their  movement  of  trarslatlon  was  little  or 
no"  h'DF. 
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The  nature  and  relatioiftMrj  of  these  bodies  would  have 
remained  mysterious  had  I  not  been  lucky  enoigh  to 
witness  their 
development 
from  a  wnite 
corpuscle  which 
had  been  kept 
under  inter- 
mittent obser- 
v at  ion  for 
several  days. 
Evaporation 
was  prevented 
by  vasel i  ne 
ie.undthecover- 
ii'.aiB.  The  cere- 
bro  spina!  iiuid 
(iroui  a  case  of 
tuberculous 
meningitis,  I 
fancy)  had  been 
ceutrifugalized, 
and  kept  under 
the  microscope 
for  a  day. 

A  somewhat 
swollen  and  de- 
generate leuco- 
Cj  e  was  then 
observed  to  pos- 
bess  a  coarse 
ringer-like  pro- 
cess of  hyaline 
material  project- 
ing from  Its  sur- 
face and  waving 
slowly  about. 
Other  spherical 
knobs  of  the 
same  material 

had  also  been  ex- 
truded (Fig.  I,  1). 

Aft.-r  a  quarter 
01  an  hour's  ab- 
sence    1     was 

astonished    to 

find     that     the 

finger-like  pro- 
cess had  char  ged 

into  a  very  long 

motile    filament 

— the    longest   I 

had  seen  (Fig.  I, 

2).    Similarly  the 

other  knobs  and 

fiDgers  grew  into 

motile  filaments 

(Fig.  I,  0  and  4). 

Later     all     the 

filaments      b  e  - 

oame     beaded, 

and    t  h  e  r  eby 

shortened  ;    and 

eventually  after 

twenty -four 

houis   the   large 

filament,     now 

greatly  dimin- 
ished in   length 

and      motility, 

shook  itself  free 

and    drifted 

slowly  away,  still 
lashing 

(Fig,  I,  6).      The 

other     smaller 

filaments     when 

beaded  and  de- 
tached    beoame 

the    motile   glo- 

b  u  1  a  r     bodies 

il)  whose  nature  had   mystified  me  up  to  this  time. 

The  same   changes  were  witnessed  in  other  leucocytes  on  a 

bmaller  scale,  ai,d  less  perfectly  in  blood.    In  red  corpuscles 

aiso  similar  but  finer  motile  filaments  were  sometimes  seen, 

originating  generally  from  the  tics  of  the  crenations  (Big.  Ill  1. 

Several  methods  of  staining  the  filaments  were  tried  unsuccess- 
fully. The  activity  of  the  movements  was  but  little  ail-oted  by 

the  warm  stage. 

Conclusions. 
1.  In    certain   pathological  cerebrospinal  fluids,  when 

examined   fresh   under   an   oil   immersion,  there  may  be 

»een   minute  fi'arncnts    ,vuh   v«rj    active.   lashiDg  moVc- 


Fig.  I. — Stages  in  the  degeneration  of  a  leucocyte  in  nieningitie  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
six  stages  are  from  the  same  corpuscle  observed  during  twenty-four  hours.  They  illustrate 
the  mode  of  origin  of  the  motile  filaments  and  motile  hyaline  bodies  which  are  oftep  preseut 
in  pathological  cerebro-spinal  fluids.  The  leucocyte  aud  its  nucleus  will  be  noticed  to  have 
swollen  during  observation.  The  letter  M  signifies  that  the  filament  was  actively  motile. 
The  transformation  irom  Stage  1  to  Stage  2  occurred  durmg  a  twenty  minutes'  absence  of  the 
observer. 


Fie.  II  shows  various  forms  of 
globular  hyaline  bodies,  all  actively 
motile,  occurring  in  pathological 
ipinal  fluids  and  resulting 
he  defeneration  of  leucocytes. 
The  red  cell  fives  the  scale  for  this 
and  for  the  other  figures. 


Appearances  in  all  cases  drawn  at  the  time,  under  oil  immersion  ,':  00.  3.    The  U'esh  fluid  was 
sealed  under  a  cover-glass  with  vaseline,  aseptically. 


rnents,  simulating  spirochaetes.  (Hence  the  assumption 
with  which  I  started,  ii.at  any  such  motile  filaments  to  be 

found  in  "cere- 
„  bro-spinal  fluid 

must  be  spiro- 
chaetes, is  an 
unfounded  one.) 

2.  These  may 
b  e  seen  to 
originate  from 
the  degenera- 
tion of  leuco- 
cytes, which 
extrude  nnger- 
likd  processes, 
which  become 
long  filaments, 
which  in  turn 
run  into  rows 
ot  spherical 
beads.  (Fig.  I. 
16) 

3.  Tnese  three 
stages  are  to 
be  regarded 
(presumably)  as 
surface  tension 
effects,  the  first 
two  stages  being 
in  unstable  and 
the  last  in  stable 
equilibrium. 

4.  The  mo- 
tility of  the  fila- 
ments, though 
very  lifelike, 
may  possibly  be 
explained  as  the 
resultant  of  the 
Browni  a  n 
movement  of  a 
numberof  beads 
on  a  string, 
each  bead  try- 
ing to  oscillate 
independently. 

5.  Motile  glo- 
bular bodies 
consisting  o  I 
one  or  more 
spheres  vari- 
ously linked 
by  filamentous 
junctions  are 
often  seen  in 
cerebro  -  spinal 
fluids,  some- 
times in  large 
numbers  (Fig. 
II).  These 
originate  in  the 
same  way  as 
the  filaments. 

6.  Thp  occur- 
rence of  these 
filaments  and 
motile  globular 
bodies  may 
prove  worthy  of 
note  clinically 
when  found  in 
quite  fresh 
cerebro  -  spinal 

fluid,  as  they  may  then  afford  evidence  of  cell  defenera- 
tion intra  vitam,  or  be  an  index  of  degenerative  changes 
In  the  central  nervous  system. 

OX  PEIUTlIELIOAlATA  AND  ENDOTUELIOMATA 

AND  THEIR  POSITION   LN   ONCOLOGY. 

By  P.  G.  E.  Bayon,  M.D  Genoa, 

Late  Pathologist  Seamen's  Hospital. 

Great  In  number  and  varied  as  the  name ,  of  [growths 

already  are,  lam  most  definitely  of  the  oi'i^iui^  that  at 


Fig.  III. — Similar-  motile  filaments    ue- 
irom  creuated  red  corpuscles. 
The  detached  filaments  showed  little  or 
no  movement  oi  translation. 
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present  they  are  not  snrS.'ierjt  to  classify  according  to 
morphological  or  even  hlstogenetic  and  clinical  criteria 
any  but  the  lninoiity  of  tumours,  innocentand  malignant. 
At  the  same  time  we  all  know  oncological  nomenclature  is 
Immensely  vast  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  ultimate 
etiological  factors,  and  yet  clearness  of  conception  is  not 
entrammelled  so  much  by  these  two  antagonistic  pro- 
perties of  nomenclature,  but  much  more  by  the  fact  that 
often  and  often  diff  rout  workers  call  different  things  the 
same  name,  and  as  a  compensation  one  worker  may  call 
identical  things  difterent  names,  having  been  led  astray 
by  sup?rticial  observation. 

To  give  a  rough  example,  we  often  mention  eplthelio- 
mata  not  only  -vithout  ever  having  any  positive  proof  that 
the  growth  lakes  its  origin  from  epithelium  but  al60  with- 
out having  an  absolutely  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  in 
conclusion  epithelium  really  is.  Every  definition  of 
epithelium  returns  always  to  the  original  consideration 
that  epithelial  cells  are  simply  cells  in  a  certain  position 
and  in  a  certain  disposition  and  relation  to  each  other. 
It  is  therefore  simply  a  topographical  expression. 
We  are  perfectly  unable  to  distinguish  a  separate 
epithelial  cell  from  any  other  individual  cell, 
though  no  doubt  efforts  have  been  made  to  persuade  the 
histologist  of  the  contrary.  These  efforts  have  given  rise 
to  the  unlucky  expression  "epithelioid"  as  applied  to 
design  cells  which  help  to  form  the  tubercle — but  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  epithelium.  We  ought  not, 
therefore,  according  to  the  postulate  of  von  Bansemann, 
to  give  the  name  "  epithelioma  "  to  a  growth  if  we  cannot 
prove  its  origin  from  cells  In  an  epithelial  position,  and  if 
they  do  not  unite  and  combine  again  in  an  identical  way 
to  the  tissue  from  wt  i  li  they  appear  to  have  taken  their 
origin.  If  we  follow  this  postulate  we  reduce  the  number 
of  the  epitheliomata  very  considerably  and  consider  as 
genuine  epitheliomata  some  growths  which  have  been 
looked  upon  from  quite  another  standpoint. 

A  tentative  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  Borst  in  his  Geschiouistkkrf,  where  he  distinguishes 
two  big  groups — fibroepithelial  growths  and  undeve- 
loped forms  of  epithelial  growths.  In  fibro-eplthelial 
growths  he  includes  warts,  which,  however,  according 
to  the  definition  given  above  would  be  moie  aptly 
termed  epitheliomata,  as  from  a  morphological  stand- 
point connective  tissue  has  no  great  part  in  their  com- 
position. This  came  has,  however,  so  long  been  made  use 
of  as  synonymous  with  a  carcinoma  of  the  body  surface 
that  it  is  perfectly  out  of  the  question  of  its  ever  being 
adapted  to  any  other  purpose.  This  is  but  a  small  sample 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  nomenclature.  Little 
interest  is  tak^a  in  the  subject,  and  what  attention  is 
given  to  it  is  givtn  giudgingly  and  superficially.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  of  paramount  importance;  so  long  as, 
being  misledby  totally  unappropriate names,  we  hopelessly 
jumble  up  together  absolutely  different  histological  entities 
and  separate  things  which  have  a  common  origin,  and 
this  not  purposely,  but  through  want  of  clearness,  so 
long  will  our  knowledge  as  to  the  ultimate  causes  of 
malignancy  only  be  attained  at  the  cost  of  endless  pains- 
taking and,  in  part,  avoidable  work.  This,  hosvever,  is 
beside  the  point :  I  only  wieh  to  explain  why  before  com- 
ing to  the  subject  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a 
definition  of  apparently  simple  expressions  such  as 
"epithelium"  and  "endothelium." 

As  endothelial  cells  (endothelium)  I  believe  we  can  only 
and  exclusively  consider  the  cells  lining  the  lymphatics 
and  blood  vessels,  as  these  appear  to  have  a  definite  origin 
from  the  mesenchyme  and  have  differentiated  to  such  a 
point  as  to  lose  all  relation  to  epithelium,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  connective  tissue,  which  in  conclusion  originally 
develops  from  epithelial  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cellB  lining  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  abdominal  cavity 
take  their  origin  at  such  an  early  embryonal  stage  that 
their  differentiation  from  epithelial  elements  has  not  had 
time  to  progress  very  far.  Their  reaction  to  inflammatory 
and  irritative  causes  has  up  to  the  present  not  allowed  us 
to  group  them  definitely  with  epithelial  cells,  bat  there 
appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not  take 
part  in  the  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  and  also 
that  in  this  particular  instance  they  take  up  a  position  for 
themselves,  even  to  the  point  of  producing  serous  substance, 
according  to  Borst's  obseivation.  If,  therefore,  we  could 
really  prove  that  growths  take  their  origin  from  these 
cells,  we  would  have  more  reason  to  group  them  with 


carcinomas  than  with  endotheliomas,  with  which  they 
have  only  a  distant  relationship.  Better  still  would  It  be 
to  make  a  separate  group  of  them,  if  we  do  not  desire  to 
follow  an  unwritten  law,  which  decrees  ..hat  epithelial 
growths,  or  such  as  appear  to  dev«  lop  from  epithelial 
elements,  are  to  be  considered  carcinomas  and  all  malignant 
connective  tissue  growths  as  sarcomas. 

Regarding  now  the  presence  0!  a  perithelial  layer  ot 
cells,  it  most  be  admitted  from  the  very  beginniLg  that 
I  the  consideration  of  perithelium  as  a  special  class  or 
I  quality  of  cells  has  in  no  case  met  tbe  approval  of  any 
histologist,  as  far  as  I  know ;  moreover,  that  opinions 
vary  very  much  indeed  as  to  what  and  how  far  lajera  ol 
cells  disposed  round  vessels  in  various  organs  deserve  to 
be  called  by  a  special  name.  Perithelial  layers  of  cells 
I  have,  however,  been  demonstrated  in  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  cord ;  similar  but  not  identical  layers  of  cells 
are  visible  round  the  vessels  of  the  carotid  and  coccygeal 
body.  The  vessels  of  the  hypophysis,  of  the  adrenal 
bodies,  of  the  mammary  gland,  the  salivary  gland  and 
testes,  show  a  perithelial  layer  of  cells;  but  in  all  these 
cases  they  have  up  till  the  present  no  definite  embryo- 
logical  or  physiological  position ;  and  though  Borst  con- 
siders it  a  doubtful  proceeding  to  name  a  complete  class 
of  growths  after  a  my  stieal  element,  on  the  other  hand  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  name  is  very  expressive,  and 
describes  very  aptly  a  special  and  peculiar  class  of 
growths.  Ribbertdoes  not  admit  the  use  of  the  expression 
"perithelioma,"  not  even  in  the  case  of  growths  peculiar 
to  the  carotid  body,  because  he  considers  that  the  position 
of  the  cells  round  the  vessels  is  no  proof  of  the  fact  that 
tbey  originally  took  their  departure  from  the  perithelial 
cells.  In  any  case  perithelium  Is  Bgaiu  a  purely  topo- 
graphical expression,  and  as  such  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  right  of  making  use  of  it  from  a  morphological  point  of 
view  to  designate  growths  such  as  I  have  put  under  the 
microscope,  and  which  I  will  describe  later  on.  I  may 
mention  here  that  other  names  for  this  class  of  growths 
are  "  angiosarcoma  plexiformis,"  "  endothelioma  peri- 
vascularis," and  then  "  angiosarcoma  peritheliale  "  or 
simply  "  angiosarcoma." 

Following  up  the  arguments  I  have  already  mentioned  I 
call  an  endothelioma  simply  and  exclusively  such  growths 
as  appear  to  take  their  origin  from  the  endothelial 
layer  of  cells  of  blood  vessels  and  lymph  sinuses.  What 
I  call  take  their  origin  is  simply  a  figurative  expression ;  I 
mean  that  the  section  under  the  microscope  shows  masses 
of  cells  which  being  grouped  round  a  blood  vessel  show 
no  other  elements  but  cells  which  are  either  identical  In 
shape,  size,  position,  and  staining  properties  to  cells  of 
the  endothelial  layer  or  in  cases  where  they  differ  in  any 
of  these  qualities  I  can  prove  clearly  and  conclusively 
transitional  stages  to  undoubted  endothelial  cells.  This  is 
the  case  of  the  simultaneous  growth  of  tbe  parotid  I  have 
under  the  microscope.  To  call  any  other  growth  but 
such  an  endothelioma  is  a  misnomer.  Between  the 
endothelial  layer  of  the  blood  vessels  and  the  growth 
proper  there  is  no  layer  of  different  cells,  there  is 
complete  continuity  and  contiguity.  As  it  is  so  often  that 
one  meets  with  descriptions  of  growths  which  are  accused 
of  taking  their  origin  from  this  and  that  cellular 
element,  I  consider  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  defined 
what  one  understands  by  "  seeing  "  the  growth 
develop,  say,  from  the  sweat  glands,  etc.,  so  that  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  more 
probably  the  growth  invading  the  sweat  glands  and 
causing  them  to  proliferate.  As  a  perithelioma  I  con- 
sider first  of  all  growths  very  similar  in  structure  to  the 
carotid  body  and  which  have  been  seen  to  begin  from  the 
usual  position  of  the  carotid  body — that  is,  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  carotids,  and  spread  upwards.  These  growths 
are  rare,  and  I  have  two  specimens  under  the  microscope, 
one  of  which  is  of  interest  because  I  found  it  among  some 
old  slides  purporting  to  be  the  strumous  glands  taken  from 
the  neck  of  a  child  in  an  out-patient's  department.  On 
comparing  it  with  the  other  specimen  of  an  undoubted 
parotid  tumour  they  are  found  to  be  identical.  In  this 
group  I  would  like,  however,  to  bring,  simply  from  a 
morphological  and  no  other  standpoint,  also  all  those 
growths  that  present  a  radial  disposition  of  cells  around 
blood  vessels,  even  If  it  cannot  conclusively  be  shown  that 
they  originate  from  the  perithelium.  This  expression,  I 
repeat,  Is  purely  a  morphological  one,  for  we  might  as 
well  break  away  from  the  conception  that  we  know  any- 
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thing  definite  about  the  real  origin  of  any  but  the  smallest 
minority  of  growths.  I  am  also  demonstrating  under  the 
mieroscope  two  specimens  of  such  growths,  one  taken 
from  the  elbow  of  a  young  man  of  27,  and  the  other  from 
the  groin  of  a  girl  aged  25.  In  both  cases  the  disposition 
of  the  growth  cells  around  the  vessels  Is  very  marked 
indeed,  and  their  appearance  so  peculiar  that  I  believe 
that  they  are  well  worthy  of  a  special  name,  instead  of 
the  vague  expression  sarcoma,  for  which  no  satisfactory 
definition  can  be  found.  Von  Hansemann  considers  that 
the  disposition  round  the  vessels  is  due  to  the  growth 
cells  being  more  easily  nourished  In  that  position ;  other 
parts  are  seen  to  necrose.  Thi3  is  often  but  not  always 
the  case. 

la  there  clinically  any  relationship  between  such 
morphological  appearances  and  the  degree  of  malignancy  ? 
F/om  what  one  may  gather  from  literature,  and  as  far 
as  my  personal  observation  goes  I  have  not  been  able  to 
rind  any  sharp  or  clearly-defined  difference.  It  is  true 
that  metastases  are  not  at  all  Irequentwith  such  tumours. 
Infiltrative  and  rapid  expansive  growth  are  in  many  cases 
the  only  symptoms  of  malignancy  we  are  able  to  detect ; 
on  complete  and  thorough  operation  no  recurrence  appears 
to  take  place.  But  a  careful  examination  of  several 
growths  which  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  sarcomata 
has  shown — especially  if  the  growth  is  not  far  developed 
and  of  recent  origin — in  several  parts  either  an  endo- 
thelial or  perithelial  disposition  of  the  tumour  cells 
such  as  I  have  described;  so  often  have  I  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  this  morphological  peculiarity  that 
I  have  decided  to  put  the  question :  "What  pro- 
portion of  sarcomata  show  this  appearance  in  any 
part,  and  are  such  parts  to  be  considered  as  early 
stages  of  development  ?  The  answer  of  this  question 
appears  to  me  to  have  a  definite  bearing  on  what 
von  Hansemann  calls  "  anaplasia " ;  with  this  expres- 
sion he  means  the  changes  from  a  morphological  and 
histological  point  of  view  which  have  taken  place  iu  a 
definite  class  or  species  of  cells,  Increasing  their  activity 
in  such  a  way  that  they  acquire  a  capacity  for  Independent 
existence  which  they  did  cot  possess.  In  some  cases  this 
fundamental  change  has  in  course  of  time  influenced 
the  appearance  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  easily  detected ; 
in  others  it  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  relation  to 
other  cells — for  example,  through  their  proliferation  into 
deeper  layers,  production  of  metastasis,  and  Invasion  of 
lymphatics.  So  far  as  I  can  fee  anaplasia  is,  however,  a 
somewhat  altered  and  modified  expression  for  metaplasia, 
and  though  we  often  hear  about  the  well-established 
phenomenon  of  metaplasia,  it  can  most  definitely  te  pro- 
claimed that  there  exists  at  this  moment  no  conclusive 
proof  of  the  fact  that  a  carcinoma  cell  is  ever  anything 
else  bat  a  carcinoma  cell,  from  the  very  beginning  of  its 
existence  in  the  human  or  animal  body.  The  SBme  may 
be  said  of  ear -oma,  though  with  sarcoma  a  certain  amount 
of  circumstantial  evidence  exists  which  renders  its  origin 
from  pre  existent  apparently  normal  cells  possible ;  this, 
I  repeat,  is  not  the  case  with  carcinoma.  Von  Hansemann 
has,  moreover,  tried,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  to  bring 
anaplasia  in  relation  to  malignancy  by  saying  that 
malignancy  is  proportionate  to  anaplasia,  and  though 
malignancy  is  a  vague  expression,  and  apparently  depen- 
dent on  very  many  factors,  yet  we  can  see  that  these 
growths  which  show  but  little  anaplasia  are  also  but 
moderately  "malignant "  Of  course  the  converse  may  be 
stated  to  be  erroneous,  but  for  the  present  we  have  to 
grope  our  way  in  this  intricate  pathway  the  best  we  can. 

I  may  mention  here  that  among  the  growl hs  which 
I  might  call  of  a  definite  cell  type— that  is,  growths 
which  show  a  very  small  degree  of  anaplasia — the  hyper- 
nephroma or  growth  peculiar  to  the  adrenal  body  is  to  be 
considered  In  the  first  place.  It  is  also  scarcely  malignant, 
and  when  it  does  "  tura  "  malignant,  microscopical 
appearances  show  quite  as  clearly  that  a  sarcona  or 
carcinoma  has  got  implanted  on  to  the  innocent  growth; 
in  fact,  this  interpretation  is  easier  to  prove  than  the  one 
generally  admitted,  namely,  the  presence  of  transitional 
shapes  between  the  innocent  tunour  cell  and  the 
malignant  growth  elements  ;  in  fact,  the  typical 
appearances  of  the  malignant  cells  make  often  and 
often  a  sharp  coatrast  with  those  of  the  original 
growth. 

The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  the  Htudy  of 
'■n.loth.-lial    growths    and    perithelioma^    are    that    the 


name  "endothelioma"  ought  to  be  exclusively  reserved 
for  those  growths  which  really  show  similarity  in  disposi- 
tion, position,  and  general  morphology  to  genuine  endo- 
thelium, and  this  is  solely  and  alone  the  lining  membrane 
of  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics;  that  from  a  purely 
morphological  standpoint  it  is  admissible  to  make  use 
of  the  expression  " perithelioma ta"  to  design  a  peculiar 
class  of  growths. 

In  the  first  case  we  can  require  complete  proof,  as  far 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  origin  of  the 
growth,  as  we  have  to  deal  with  an  embryologlcal  and 
histological  unity,  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels. 
In  the  other  case,  with  the  exception  of  growths  of  the 
carotid  body,  we  have  to  do  with  a  somewhat  indefinite 
cellular  element ;  we  therefore  can  only  require  a  simple 
morphological  expression,  "  perithelioma,"  so  as  to  mark 
the  principal  peculiarity  in  aopearance  of  the  growths. 

Growths  appearing  to  take  origin  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  pleural,  pericardial,  or  abdominal  cavity 
cannot  with  exactitude  be  considered  as  endotheliomas ; 
they  ought  to  be  classed  by  themselves.  The  same  applies 
to  growtns  peculiar  to  the  hypophysis,  tbyroid,  and  so- 
called  parathyroid  glands  and  adrenal  bodies,  which  might 
have  a  special  name  given  them  in  view  of  their  absolute 
peculiarity  and  impossibility  of  bringing  them  satis- 
factorily under  any  other  classification,  as  they  are  but  a 
repetition  of  the  cells  of  their  point  of  departure.  More- 
over, I  have  concluded  that  1  hough,  now  as  before,  I 
have  detected  no  reasons  for  altering  my  opinion  that 
carcinoma  is  carcinoma  from  the  very  beginning,  I  cannot 
uphold  an  equally  radical  standpoint  regarding  sarcoma. 
I '  hope  in  time  to  accumulate  sufficient  evidence  to 
allow  clinical  application  of  these  purely  morphological 
observations. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Sfilsiscry  regarded  the  peritheliomata  and 
endotheliomata  as  essentially  similar,  If  not  Identical, 
tumours  histologically.  The  layer  of  structureless 
hyaline  which  in  peritheliomata  lay  between  the  endo- 
thelium lining  the  vessels  and  the  tumour  cells,  and 
which  alone  served  to  distinguish  these  tumours  from 
endotheliomata,  varied  considerably  in  thickness,  and 
could  in  some  cases  be  distinguished  only  with  great 
difficulty.  To  sarcomata  the  endotheliomata  and  probably 
the  peritheliomata  were  closely  related  and  showed  a 
tendency  to  change  into  the  former  class.  Thus,  In  a 
single  tumour  the  appearances  might  in  places  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  a  sarcoma.  The  change  of  an 
endothelioma  into  a  sarcoma  was  illustrated  by  the 
development  of  a  melanotic  sarcoma  from  congenital 
pigmented  naevoid  tissue  in  the  skin,  a  pigmented  endo- 
thelioma sometimes  forming  one  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  sarcoma.  This  possibly  accounted  for  the  alveolar 
structure  of  some  melanotic  sarcomata  of  the  skin. 

Dr.  Baton,  in  reply,  said  he  had  not  seen,  heard,  or 
read  that  endothelial  cells  were  evpr  capable  of  producing 
genuine  pigment.  He  could  not,  therefore,  consider  such 
a  growth  as  a  real  endothelioma.  Early  stages  of 
carcinoma  were  such  as,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view, 
had  only  been  noticed  during  a  few  weeks  or  months. 


A   SPOROZOON   IN   AURAL   POLYPI. 

By  Jambs  M.  Beattie,  M.A.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  Sheffield. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  in  Toronto  last  year 
I  brought  before  the  Section  of  Pathology  some  notes  on  a 
sporozoon  which  I  had  found  in  a  nasal  polypus,  and 
which  corresponded  in  all  important  details  with  one 
described  by  O'Klnealy  and  named  by  Minchin  and 
Fantham  the  Rhinonporidium  kinealyi.  Recently  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  aura*l  polypi  sent 
from  the  same  district  In  India  from  which  the  nasal 
polypus  came,  and  in  these  the  same  parasite  was  present, 
so  that  the  name  -RAi'nosporidium  must  be  abandoned. 

In  these  aural  polypi  the  younger  and  developing  forma 
in  the  spoiv-morulae  are  very  numerous,  but  all  the  stages 
described  by  Minchin  and  Fantham  '  and  by  myself-  in 
the  nasal  polypi  can  be  made  out.  By  a  new  method  of 
staining,  the  spores  in  the  spore-morulae  have  bf  en  more 
clearly  differentiated,  and  in  each  cf  (h->m  a  bright  red 
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staining  chromatin  granule  or  possibly  nucleus  could  be 
made  out. 

In  the  small  cysts  with  an  undifferentiated  granular 
mass  of  protoplasm  there  Is  a  pale,  somewhat  irregular 
nucleus  and  a  bright-red-stained  chromatin  granule  or 
nucleolus.  In  some  of  the  larger  cysts  this  chromatin 
granule  becomes  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
granules,  which  are  scattered  through  the  still  undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm.  In  the  cysts  where  development  of 
spore-morulae  is  taking  place  the  young  pansporoblasts 
are  seen  to  be  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm  at  first, 
without  any  definite  cell  wall,  and  showing,  either  at  the 
centre  or  towards  one  end,  a  red- stained  granule.  In 
some,  in  addition,  a  smaller  similarly  stained  granule  is 
present,  and  the  general  appearance  is  much  that  of  the 
Leishman-Donovan  body.  As  development  proceeds,  a 
cell  wall  is  formed  round  the  pansporoblasts,  and  their 
protoplasm  becomes  divided  up  into  from  four  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  rounded  spores.  In  each  of  these  spores  in  the 
fully-developed  spore-morulae  a  central  "nucleus"  is 
present.  Generally  one  of  these  "  nuclei  "  is  larger  than 
the  others  and  resists  decolorization  much  longer. 

In  specimens  stained  by  Richard  Muir's3  method  for 
"  differential  staining  of  granules  in  tissue  cells,"  the 
outline  of  the  spore-morulae  is  well  defined,  and  near  the 
centre,  or  often  towards  one  side,  a  single  rounded 
bright- red  spot  is  seen.  > 

By  modifying  this  stain  and  combining  it  with  Iron- 
haematoxylin  the  sporea  are  well  differentiated,  and  in 
each  the  "  nucleus,"  bright  red  in  colour,  can  be  made  out. 
One  of  these,  however,  is  generally  larger  than  the  others, 
and,  by  careful  decolorization,  can  be  seen  to  correspond 
with  the  granule  referred  to  in  using  Muir's  method.  The 
presence  of  this  single  or  this  larger  granule  is  so  constant 
that  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  Does  it  correspond  with  the 
blepharoblaat  of  the  Flagellata,  or  is  the  spore  containing 
it  a  special  generative  one,  and  can  It  be  compared  in 
function  to  the  micronueleus  of  the  Infusoria  ?  Personally 
I  can  give  no  answer,  but  simply  suggest  the  possibility 
in  the  hope  that  further  work,  by  those  who  have  material 
at  their  disposal,  may  be  stimulated  and  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  development  and  means  of 
transmission  of  this  parasite. 

For  staining  purposes  good  results  are  got  by  the  iron- 
haematoxylin  method  (Heidenhain),  but  more  details  are 
brought  out  by  the  following  method  : 

1.  Stain  by  Richard  Muir's9  alcoholic  eosln  method,  omitting 
the  methylene  blue. 

2.  Place  in  a  2  per  cent.  Iron  alum  solution  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

3.  Transfer  to  a  0.5  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  haematoxylln 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

4.  Wash  and  then  decolorize  carefully  alter  the  manner  of 
Heidenhain. 

5.  Stain  for  about,  one  minnte  with  0.5  per  cent  alcoholic 
solution  of  Licht-grun  (Griibler),  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam 
after  dehydration  and  clearing. 

References. 
'Mirichin   and  Fantham,    Quart.  Journ.   Micr.   Sci .  London,   1905, 
vol.  xlix.  p.  521.    2  Bea.ttie,  Journal  of  Pathoioov  and  Bacteriology,  Edin. 
and  London,  June,  1906,  p.  270.    '  Muir,  ibid.,  p.  373. 


MYCOSIS   FUNGOIDES  : 

ITS   RELATIONSHIP   TO   INFECTION   AND   TO    MALIGNANT 
NEW   GROWTH. 


F.  G.  Bushnell,  M.D.     and     A.  W.  Williams,  M.D. 


Pathologist,  Ralli  Laboratory, 
Sussex  County  Hospital. 


Physician,  Royal  Alexandra 
Hospital  for  Children. 


A  portion  of  a  tumour  of  a  patient,  S.  M,,  63  years  old, 
suffering  from  mycosis  fangoides,  admitted  on  February 
20th,  1907,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  E.  Hobhouse,  at  the 
Sussex  County  Hospital,  was  removed  during  life  for 
examination  in  the  Ralli  Laboratory, 

The  patient,  a  widow,  occupied  as  a  nurse  attendant,  had 
been  attended  by  Dr.  Branfoot  during  the  previous  ten  or 
twelve  years  on  three  separate  occasions  for  a  scaly  dermatitis 
of  general  distribution,  the  last  of  which  cleared  up  more  slowly. 
For  the  past  twelve  months  a  slight  scaly  eruption,  chiefly  on 
the  face  and  arms,  had  persisted.  In  December,  1906,  patient 
noticed  small  tumours  on  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus, 
which  spread  to  the  sides,  back,  arms  and  legs.  At  first  these 
were  small  and  dull  red  in  colour  and  covered  with  skin,  grew 
very  quickly,  skin  "  broke  and  discharged."  She  had  been  in  bed 
since  December,  1906,  and  grown  much  thinner.  LShe  had  been 


married  twenty-five  years,  was  without  children,  had  no  [mis- 
carriages. Her  husband  was  healthy  ;  family  history  good  but 
indefinite.  The  following  notes  were  taken  by  the  house- 
phi  sician,  Mr.  Anderson  : 

Condition  on  Admission.— Terr  parature,  1C0°F. ;  pulse,  110  ; 
respirations,  22.  Patient  thin.  Skin  of  right  side  nf  face  and 
head  Is  seat  of  dry  scaly  eruption  and  thickened  and  reddened. 
Legs,  skin  dry  and  scaly  and  thickened,  inner  aspect  of  thighs 
raw  and  bleeds  easily,  skin  thickened.  Outer  side  of  thighs 
free.  Inner  aspect  of  groins  and  labia  are  raised  into  red  raw 
tumours,  smooth  and  varying  in  shape,  some  rounded,  some 
oval,  neither  hard  nor  soft,  not  tender  or  painful,  except  when 
rubbed,  discharging  thin  watery  and  blood-stained  serum. 
Arms,  as  legs,  with  four  or  five  tumours  on  each  side.  The 
body  is  covered  with  similar  masses,  most  of  which  have 
ulcerated  and  are  suppuratirjg.  One  below  and  to  right  of 
umbilicus  is  4  in.  by  3  in.,  has  raised  overhanging  margins. 
It  is  raised  about  1  in.  ell'  the  surface  of  skin  ;  surface  is 
cupped  and  base  forms  a  broad  pedicle.  Neck  ia  similarly 
involved.  The  skin  is  red  and  pltstening  between  tumours. 
The  inguinal  glands  can  be  felt.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  nose 
are  free.  The  circulatory,  respiratory,  genito-urinary,  and 
alimentary  systems  showed  nothing  of  note.  Urine,  acid  ; 
1025;  no  albumen  ;  no  sugar  ;  co  blood. 

Progress  and  iJesitU.-February  28th:  A' rays  to  abdomen. 
March  3rd :  Growths  and  skin  cleaner,  growths  flatter ;  is 
losing  strength  ;  crepitations  more  numerous.  March  26th  : 
Growths  discharging  freely,  but  not  enlarging  ;  patient  weaker. 
April  8th:  Oedema  of  legs,  feeble  state,  profuse  discharge. 
April  11th  :  Died  of  exhaustion. 

The  necropsy  by  Mr.  Anderson  showed  no  metastases  in 
viscera.  The  tumours  on  section  extended  to  subcutaneous 
tissue. 

Histo-pathology — The  growth  on  examination  was  that  of 
an  "infectious  granuloma.  '  The  papillary  layer  of  the  skin 
contains  large  numbers  of  mononucleated  cells.  These  are 
6  to  10 n,  and  deeply  staining  in  areas  of  dermatitis,  and  9  tol2M 
in  diameter,  with  one  large  lightly -staining  nucleus,  with 
several  deeper-staining  chromatic  particles  (nucleoli).  The 
cytoplasm  is  clear  or  finely  granular,  acidophil  or  neutrophil. 
Over  tumour  these  cells  tend  to  be  arranged  in  columns.  They 
are  not  disposed  especially  about  coil  glands  and  hair  follicles. 
The  cutis  and  subcutaneous  fat  in  superficial  planes  show 
diffuse  mononuclear  cell  Infiltration.  Giant  cells  are  seen, 
but  are  scanty ;  one  contains  eight  pale-staining  nuclei.  There 
is  no  fibroblast  or  fibrous  bundle  formation.  Most  cells  poly- 
morphous, with  rounded  or  indented  nuclei,  and  plasma  cells 
are  numerous.  Polynuclears  are  not  frequent.  Large  areas 
are  degenerating  and  show  karyorrhexis  and  pyrrhosis.  The 
collagen  and  elastin  are  broken  up,  especially  near  epithelium, 
by  cells,  and  ia  places  elastin  is  basophilic  (elacen).  A  fioe 
fibrillary  meshwork  enclosing  round  cells  simulates  lympho- 
sarcoma. 

The  epithelium  shows  numerous  downgrowtbs.  giving  the 
sections  an  alveolar  appearance,  and  "cell  nest-like  "  bodies 
containing  wandering  cells  are  seen.  The  downgrowths  arise 
from  a  canthosis  of  prickle  cells  There  is  parakeratosis  and 
desquamation  of  stratum  corneum.  In  places  the  prickle  cells 
are  pressed  on  and  atrophied,  and  had  disappeared. 

The  vessels  are  thin  walled,  but  haemorrhages  are  not  fre- 
quent. They  are  blocked  In  some  places  with  round  and  poly- 
nuclear  cells.  There  are  numerous  dilated  capillary  or  lymph 
spaces  in  the  granulation  tissue  and  even  in  the  fat. 

The  Blood  Count. — This  was  made  on  March  4th,  and 
showed  :  Erythrocytes,  3,200,000  per  c.  mm.  ;  leucocytes,  11,800  ; 
haemoglobin,  60  per  cent.  A  differential  leucocyte  count  among 
509  cells  showed  :  Polynuclears,^  ;  lymphocytes,  11  ;  large 
lymphocytes  4  ;  eosinophils.  0.7. 

Bacteriology. — Sections  showed  no  splrochaetes,  but  some 
streptococci  and  micrococci  and  a  few  short  Gram-positive 
bacilli.  The  tumour,  examined  after  application  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  to  the  surface,  and  the  blood,  grew  a  white 
staphylococcus.  The  patient's  opsonic  index  to  (his  coccus 
was  1  3  on  April  4th,  1907,  and  1.1  on  April  9th  to  the  sine, 
and  to  a  "  pus"  coccus  from  a  case  of  chronic  bone  necrosis. 

No  vaccine  treatment  was  adopted,  as  the  patient  was 
obviously  dying.  With  all  possible  precautions  inoculations 
were  made  on  16  media  from  the  tumours  and  sklr  of  the 
cadaver  within  a  few  hours  after  death.  The  organisms 
obtained  were  staphylococci,  streptococci,  B  coli,  B.  pyu- 
cyaneus,  and  many  varieties  of  bacilli,  some  sporing. 

The  relation  of  mycosis  fungoides  to  the  infections 
granulomata  is  seen  in  (1)  the  difiuseness  and  absence  r>f 
capsule  formation  of  the  growth;  (2)  the  presence  of 
lymphoid  cells  which  resemble  the  proliferating  cells  of 
lymph  follicles,  of  plasma  cells,  and  of  mast  cells,  as  i  een 
in  the  granulomata;  (3)  the  numerous  thln-walltd  vestels; 
(4)  the  necrosis  of  large  areas  of  growth. 

The  relation  of  mycosis  fungoides  to  Earecnutosls  is 
seen  In  (1)  the  rapidly  fatal  course,  when  once  evolutionary 
tumour  formation  supervenes  (the  duration  of  the  disease 
being  ten  or  twelve  years  in  our  case,  and  the  evolutionary 
stage  four  months — a  "malignant  granuloma)";  (2)  the 
bulk  of  the  tumours,  and  the  arrangement  of  cells  and  fibres 
as  in  lymphosarcoma ;  (3)  the  presence  of  metastases  in 
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brain,  kidneys,  adrenals,  retroperitoneal  glands,  dura 
mater,  liver,  and  spleen  in  recorded  eases  :  (4)  the  close 
relation  that  exists  between  leucorrhoea,  infections 
follicular  vaginitis,  balanitis,  and  lymphoid  sarcomata  of 
bitches,  and  its  parallel  In  this  dlseaee  and  the  diffuse, 
character  and  malignant  course  of  the  Ijmphomata 
(lymphoejthaemia).  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  per- 
sistent dermatitis  is  the  precursor  of  "  Paget's  digpase  " 
(carcinoma  of  breast,  scrotum,  vulva  and  umbilicus), 
and  that  tabulated  warty  condylomata  of  dogs  arise  from 
irritation. 

There  is  a  clear  resemblance  of  mycosis  fungoides, 
despite  its  inflammatory  structure,  to  "  infections  sarco- 
mata "  of  dogs.  Toe  latter  is  characterize  d  by  the  presence 
of  uniformly  large,  round,  pale  staining  rmnonueleated 
cells  with  nucleoli,  not  arranged  as  alveoli,  but  in  cords  or 
diffuse  areas  ;  the  blood  vessels  are  moderately  developed. 
The  surrounding  (issue  is  displaced  outwards,  and  is  free 
from  signs  of  infl  jmmation.  Large  areas  may  necrose. 
It  is  highly  infectious,  produces  metastases,  and  the 
transference  of  living  cells  is  necessary  to  secure  growth. 

According  to  English  observers,  transplanted  cells 
perish  in  three  to  five  days,  and  the  tumour  grows  frcm 
the  tissue  of  the  host.  American  workers  claim  that 
transplanted  cells  are  observed  in  active  mitosis  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  from  them  the  growth  develops. 
Spontaneous  disappearance  of  the  tumours  occurs,  and 
regressive  changes  are  seen  also  in  mjcosis  fungoides  and 
in  sarcomata  in  man. 

[We  regret  we  were  unable  to  repeat  Mr.  Cheatle's 
(negative)  experiment  of  transplantation  of  portions  of  the 
tumour  Into  animals.] 

The  staining  metnods  used  were  acid  orcein,  Unna 
Taczer,  polychrome  methylene  blue,  polychrome  methy- 
lene blue  and  neutral  orcein,  polychrome  methylene  blue, 
Leishman,  eosln  methylene  blue,  Giemsa,  Gram,  Weigert, 
Ziehl-Neelaen,  Pappenheim,  Ribbert's  modified  Mallory, 
and  Heidenhain. 
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PERICARDIAL    CALCIFICATION. 

J.  J.  S.  Lucas,  M.D.Lon^., 
Demonstrator  in  Morbid  Anatomy,  Royal  Infirmary,  Bristol. 
A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Blatchford  presented  the  depart- 
ment  with  a  specimen  illustrating  pericardial  calcifica- 
tion. It  produced  no  symptoms  during  life,  and,  as  there 
were  a  large  number  of  thick  intersecting  ridges  of  bony 
hardness,  I  thought  possibly  some  might  show  ossifying 
material.  I  have,  however,  examined  a  large  number  of 
sections  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  specimen,  but 
find  no  microscopical  evidence  of  bone  cells.  Most  of 
the  specimens  I  have  found  described  of  this  nature  are 
in  French  and  German  literature,  and  few  cases  of  as 
marked  oegree  as  this  are  mentioned  In  the  English 
medical  press,  so  that  by  bringing  this  case  before  your 
notice  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  any  of  you 
interested  In  the  subject  to  know  where  such  a  specimen 
was  to  be  found. 

Clinical  History.— X.,  a  fish  ha*ker,  aped  68,  was  admitted 
Into  the  Bristol  Conn  ty  Asylum  on  January  7tb,  1906,  with  melan- 
cholia and  suicidal  tendencies,  and  died  tbe  following  year  on 
February  16th.  There  was  n*  history  of  any  previous  illness, 
and  on  admission,  beyond  general  feebleness  and  signs  of 
emphysema,  no  organlo  trouble  could  be  detected.  He  even- 
tually died  of  pneumonia.  At  the  autopsy,  In  addition  to  the 
pericardial  changes,  there  were  several  email  abscesses  on  the 
arms  and  legs. 

Brain.— The  vessels  at  the  base  showed  commencing 
atheroma,  and  the  grey  cortical  matter  was  atrophied.  There 
was  also  a  thin  layer  of  recent  blood  clot  on  tbe  inner  surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  right  orbital  region. 

Lungs. — Both  were  emphysematous,  and  on  the  right  Bide 
lower  loba  and  a  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  were  In  a  state  of 
pneumonic  consolidation. 
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The  liver,  spleen,  and  Kidneys  were  very  hard,  small,  and 
their  capsules  *are  thickened. 


snowiug   calcareous 

The  Illustrations  show  a  fairly  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  heart  with  the  adherent  pericardium.  The 
aorta,  which  is  opened  up,  shows  no  marked  macro- 
scopical  changes,  but  a  few  small  nodules  of  a  whitish 
colour  are  seen  shining  through  the  endothelium.  The 
coronary  arteries  are  thicktned  at  their  orificts,  and  a 
rod  passed  through  one  of  the  vessels  shows  Its  rigidity, 
but  the  aortic  valvts  appear  to  be  healthy.  In  the  heart, 
which  Is  of  about  normal  size,  the  only  portion  of  the 
ventricles  free  from  a  calcareous  covering  is  an  irregularly 
circular  part  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  situated  at  the  left 
anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  specimen;  it  comprises 
the  apices  of  the  left,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  right, 
ventricle.  Here  there  is  a  thin  fibrous  ccating  of  peri- 
cardium. The  heart  muscle,  as  seen  from  the  openings 
which  have  been  made  into  it,  is  infiltrated  by  the 
calcareous  material.  The  auricles  are  ncrmal  and  free, 
and  both  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  are  apparently 
healthy.  Both  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  welded 
together,  and  form  an  irrpgular  calcareous  casing  to  the 
heart.  In  its  thickest  part  this  covering  Is  as  much  aa 
i  in.  in  thickness,  but  it  varies  considerably  in  this 
respect.  There  Is  a  marked  ridge  of  stony  hardness 
running  around  the  inttraurieulo-ventricular  groove  with 
a  prolongation  downwards  on  either  side.  Behind  also  a 
number  of  well-marked  nodules  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  caee,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  which  is  the  fact  that  although  the  condition 
mast  haire  existed  for  many  years  and  that  only  about 
3sq.  in.  of  heart  muscle  was  available,  no  signs  of  cardiac 
distase  were  evident. 

There  is  one  other  example  of  calcareous  pericardium 
in  the  Infirmary  mustum  which  resembles  this  in  some 
respects.  There  is  an  almost  complete  ring  around  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove  with  prolongation  downward 
In  the  posterior  iuterventricular  furrow.  In  its  dry  state 
it  is  in  parts  i  in.  in  thickr  ess.  This  is  from  a  man  aged 
60,  who  died  from  pyaemia  in  1879,  and  who  had  also 
calcareous  plates  in  his  bronchi. 

Medical  literature  Is  not  very  full  of  cases  so  advanced 
as  this  one,    I  have  been  able  to  find  two  somewhat 


similar.  Drummond  reports  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  43, 
whone  pericardium  was  extensively  calcified,  being  an  inch 
thick  in  places,  and  he  was  able  to  perform  his  work  until 
thrte  weeks  before  his  death.  Variot  also  reports  a  very 
similar  case  where  the  apex  was  the  only  portion  free  from 


Anterior.  .11.  Cut  into  heart  muscle,  showing  calcareous 
infiltration,  c,  Portion  01  lieart  uncovered  by  calcined 
material. 

calcareous  plates,  and  the  man  enjoyed  good  health  until 
he  developed  a  fatal  pleurisy  which  killed  him  in  three 
weeks. 

EXPERIMENTAL     CHE3IOTHERAPY     IN 

TRYPAN0S03IE    INFECTIONS.* 

By    Carl    H.     Browning,    M.D.Glaeg., 

Assistant  to  the  Prolessor  oi  Pathology  in  the  University,  Glasgow. 

The  treatment  of  trypanoEome  diseases  has  of  late  years 
become  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  medicine. 
Destruction  of  the  parasite  carrying  flies  and  limitation  ol 
intercommunication  among  natives  are  measures  which 
seem  very  difficult  to  carry  into  effect.  Accordingly  the 
greatest  hope  of  success  appears  to  lie  In  specific  chemo- 
therapy. On  this  account  it  is  highly  important  to  study 
the  action  of  trypanocidal  drugs  under  experimental  con- 
ditions. In  this  way  alone  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
solid  theoretical  basis  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
occurring  under  natural  conditions. 

"Following  Lingard  and  Brace.  Laveran  and  Mesnil1  were  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  striking,  but  unfortunately  only 
temporary  effect  ot  arsenlous  acid  on  nagsna  infections  in  mice 
and  rats.  In  this,  as  in  so  maDy  other  departments  of  medical 
science,  Ehrlich  has  opened  up  quite  a  new  field.  The  original 
investigations  of  Ehrlich  and  Shiga,2  along  with  Weinberg, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  ti ypan-red.  By  means  of  a  single 
injection  of  this  compound  it  was  possible  to  sterilize  com- 
pletely the  tissues  of  a  mouse  infected  with  mal  de  Caderas 
trypanasomes.  That  is  to  say,  one  possessed  now  for  the  first 
time  an  agent  of  known  constitution,  a  single  dose  of  whioh 
sufficed  to  care  permanently  an  animal  atfteted  with  a  disease 
which  when  untreated  was  rapidly  and  certainly  fatal.  The 
newest  phases  of  trypanosome  therapy  are : 

1.  The  introduction  of  atosyl,  for  which  we  have  to  thank 
Thomas3  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  A.t 
present  this  compound  is  certainly  the  chief  basis  of  the 
treatment  of  sleeping  sickness ;  and  even  if,  as  the  latest 
results  show,  it  does  not  by  itself  completely  suffice,  never- 
theless it  is  the  foundation  for  the  combined  therapy. 

2.  The  investigations  of  Ehrlich,1  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery by  Ehrlich  and  Bertheim  of  the  constitution  of  atoxyl, 

*  The  author's  work  quoted  in  this  paper  was  done  during,  the 
tenure  oi  a  Carnegie  Research  Fellowship. 
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and  which  have  as  their  object  the  finalDg  of  synthetic 
derivatives  which  are  characterized  by  an  increased  trypano- 
cidal action  and  decreased  animal  toxicity  as  compared  with 
atoxyl  itself. 

3.  Farther  research  with  compounds  of  the  trypan  red  series 
by  Ehrlich  and  Weinberg  '  and  Dy  Mesnil  and  Xlcolle. 

4.  Combined  treatment : 

(a)  The  workers  in  Ehrlieh's  laboratory  havo  proved  by 
their  experiments  that  this  is  the  most  ( ffii;lent  form  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  it  rests  on  a  souod  theoretical  basis. 

(6)  Moore.  Xierenstetn.  and  Todd;  have  obtained  very 
i avourable  results  by  nsiDg  sublimate  in  succession  to  treat- 
ment with  aloxyl. 

With  this  short  reference  to  the  historical  aspect,  I  pass  on 
to  some  results  which  I  hare  obtained  in  my  work  under  Pro- 
fessor Eirlieh's  guidance,  or  which  I  hare  verified,  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  which  will  be  published  in  detail  later  on. 
At  the  same  time  I  shall  discuss  shortly  the  bearing  of  the 
facts  on  general  questions  of  treatment. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  chemo-therapeutic  agents 
which  are  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  experimental 
trypanosome  infections,  the  trypanosome  strain  princi- 
pally employed  wa9  nagana.  As  a  result  of  long-continued 
passages  through  white  mice,  the  virulence  was  so  great 
that,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Injection  subcutaneously 
of  a  jV  c.cm.  of  blood  containing  abundant  trypanosomes, 
scanty  parasites  could  already  be  found  on  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blobd  of  the  infected  mouse.  Tne 
trypanosomes  then  increased  progressively  in  numbers, 
and  death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  Oat  of  several 
thousand  animals  used  for  the  propagation  of  this  strain 
not  a  single  one  has  shown  any  deviation  from  the  normal 
course  ot  th?  disease.  Accordingly,  the  high  virulence 
and  the  regularity  of  the  infection  made  it  very  suitable 
for  testing  the  effect  of  chemo  therapeutic  agents.  These, 
so  far  as  at  present  known,  fall  into  three  distinct  chemical 
groups. 

(a)  The  Benzidin  Dyes— The  first  discovered  synthetic 
trypanocidal  substance,  trypau-red,  belongs  to  this  group.  Its 
action  in  mice  infected  with  mil  de  Caderas  parasites  is  quite 
certain  ;  the  nagana  trypanosomas  are,  however,  much  less 
susceptible  ;  th»y  are,  to  use  Ehrlich's  expression,  trypan  red- 
tenax,  and  a  definite  cure  seldom  results.  A  large  series  of 
substitution-products  of  trypan-r»d  have  been  investigated  by 
Ehrlich  and  Weinberg.  .Some  of  these— for  example,  amido- 
trypan-rad,  diamidbtrypan-red,  oxy-trypan-red — have  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  trypan  red  In  the  treatment  of  nagana 
infections.  Mesnil  and  Nieolle  following  Ehrlich's  lead,  have 
introduced  a  number  of  blue  and  violet  members  of  this  class. 
In  the  case  of  on»  of  these  compounds,  trypac-blue,  formed  by 
the  synthesis  of  1  molecule  of  tetraz->tiz;d  tolidin  with  2 
molecules  of  amidc-nsphtnol-disulphontc  acid,  I  have  con- 
firmed the  authors'  results  and  found,  as  they  claim,  that  it  is 
much  superior  to  trypan-red  in  the  case  of  mice  infected  with 
nagana,  and  that  complete  cnre  follows  a  single  injection  in  a 
certain  number  of  Instance s. 

(6)  Basic  Triphenyl -methane  Dyes  — WendelstadtV  experi- 
ments with  malachite-green  firs',  of  all  drew  attention  to  this 
group.  Ehrlich  and  Franke'  hav*  shown  that  the  most  active 
member  is  the  simple  tri-amido-tripheny.'-methaue  dye— 
parafuobsin.  A  single  injection  of  ^'^gram  of  the  HClsalt 
into  a  20-gram  mouse  twpnty-four  nours  after  inoculation 
banishes  the  trypanosomes  from  the  b'ood  for  frr>-n  seven  to 
ten  da?s.  Complete  cure  very  rarely  results,  however.  The 
prophylactic  action  o'  this  compound  is  very  Important. 
Ehrlich  has  shown  that  animals  which  have  been  fed  for  a  few 
days  with  biscnit  mixed  with  0  35  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
parafuchsin-base  in  the  form  of  the  readily-resorbed  oleic  acid 
salt,  and  then  Inoculated  and  fed  further  with  the  dye  for 
another  week,  almost  never  become  infected. 

In  an  experiment  which  I  carried  out  on  these  lines 
11  mice  were  fed  with  parafuchsin  for  six  days  before 
inoculation  and  for  from  seven  to  nine  days  afterwards. 
In  10  of  them  the  blood  remained  permanently  free  of 
trypanosomes  (see  Table  I);  In  only  1  trypanosomes 
appeared— six  days  after  cessation  of  the  parafachsin 
feeding— and  death  followed  as  usual.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  feeding  method  is  that  the  bowel  contents  act 
as  a  continual  store,  and  so  keep  the  tissues  f  a'urated  with 
the  therapeutic  Bgei  t  In  the  ca=e  of  the  human  subject 
parafuchsin  la  quite  harm'ess,  as  doses  of  Eeveral  grams  a 
day  cause  no  bad  symptoms.  It  deserves  a  trial  as  a 
prophylactic  agent  f.ir  men  or  animals  passirg  through 
infected  districts.  Treatment  should  be  begun  at  least 
three  days  beforehand,  and  should  be  continued  while 
passing  through  the  region  and  also  for  some  time  after- 
wards. Parafuchsin  is  preferable  to  the  benzidin  dyes,  In 
that  it  does  not  cause  the  ekin  to  become  dyed. 

00  Arsenical  Compound*.— The  service  rendered  by 
am  In  .nt.odneing  atoxyl  has  already  been   spoken 
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In  this  and  the  following  tables  : 

+  =  scanty  parasites  in  the  blood  :  up  to  3  or  4  in  a  field  with  a 
Zeiss  ••  D"  objective,  and  ocular  No.  2. 
+  +  =  Parasites  up  to  10  or  15  per  field. 
+  +  -  =  Parasites  uncountable. 
-  =  No  parasites. 

of.    Ehrlich  and  Bertheim  have  settled  the  constitution 
of  this  substance. 

They  showed  that  it  wbs  not,  as  had  always  previously  been 
positively  asserted,  an  anilido-derivative  of  arsenic  add,  but 
that  it  was  the  sodium  salt  of  para-amldo-phenyl-3rsenlc  acid, 
a  very  active  chemical  compound  which  is  capable  of  forming 
numerous  synthetic  combinations.  Hundreds  of  synthetic 
products  have  been  prepared,  and  as  a  result  of  biological 
experiment  the  acetyl  derivative  and  the  paroxybsnz  aldehyde 
compound  have  been  found  to  ba  the  most  efficient  thera- 
peutic agents,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  In  the  treatment 
cf  nagana  infections  in  mice.  I  have  maae  experiments  to 
compare  the  efficiency  of  atoxyl  and  of  these  two  compounds, 
and  have  used  a  large  number  of  animals  for  this  purpose. 
With  regard  to  the  dosage,  ~ls  gram  is  the  largest  dose  of 
atoxyl  in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous  Injection  which  will  on 
the  average  be  borne  by  a  20  gram  mouse.  The  acetyl-atoxyl 
derivative  contains  29  per  cant,  of  arsenic,  that  is,  5  per  cent, 
more  than  is  in  atoxyl  itself,  and  the  paroxybenzyliden  com- 
pound contains  24  per  cent.  ;  nevertheless  these  substances  are 
at  least  ten  times  less  toxic  for  mice  than  atoxyl  itself,  a  dose 
of  s'j  gram  being  well  borne.  Farther,  animals  which  have 
borne  well  the  first  large  dose  of  these  atoxyl  derivatives  can 
usually  tolerate  a  repetition  on  four  or  five  consecutive  days. 
Very  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  synthesis  of  the  relatively 
non-poisonous  paroxybenzyliden-atoxyl  compbund  can  occur 
in  the  animal  body  itself.  Mice  which  have  been  fed  for 
several  days  with  biscuit  mixed  with  5  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  piroxybenzaldehyde  will  tolerate  one  or  even  more  injec- 
tions of  Ti0  gram  of  atoxyl,  which  is  a  certainly  fatal  dose  for 
our  normal  mice  (see  Table  If).     A  curious  side-effect  of  thes9 

Taike  II. 
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alive  and  well. 


alive  and  well. 


gram  atoxyl  injected  subcutaneously. 

atoxyl  derivatives  is  that  the  treated  mice  very  frequently 
become  like  Japanese  dancing-mice.  This  condition  Is  not 
accompanied  by  any  other  derangement  of  health,  and  has 
been  seen  to  persist  In  animals  which  have  been  under  obser- 
vation for  a  year.     So  far  as  I  have  seen,  large  animals  do  not 
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exhibit  such  symptoms.  The  superiority  of  the  two  atoxyl 
derivatives  over  atoxyl  itself  Is  well  shown  in  the  following 
table  (III): 

Table  IIT. 


Results. 
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The  animals  were  inoculated  with  nagana  trypanosomes, 
and  twenty-four  hours  later,  scanty  parasites  being  present 
in  the  blood,  they  received  a  single  injection.  Of  64 
animals  which  tolerated  a  doEe  ot  TJ  j  to  4  \  „-  gram  of 
atoxyl,  5 — or  not  quite  8  per  cent.— were  cured,  while  in 
a  third  of  the  mice  the  blood  was  never  rendered  free  of 
trypanosomes.  The  insufficiency  of  atoxyl  by  itself  is 
also  shown  in  the  clearest  fashion  by  the  results  of 
Mesnil  and  Nicolle  in  the  case  of  mice,  and  by  the  Liver- 
pool School "  in  the  case  of  nagarja-infected  rats,  where, 
out  of  113  animals,  only  3  fcasre  been  cured.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  .,'„  to  ..V-gram  doses  of  acetyl-atoxyl  or 
paroxybenzylidenar,oxyl  a  complete  cure  occurred  in  31 
out  of  33  animals,  or  93  per  cent  Accordingly,  with  a 
single  Injection  of  these  atoxyl  derivatives  it  is  possible 
to  effect  a  practically  certain  care  of  an  animal  twenty- 
four  hours  alter  inoculation.  In  vitro,  in  a  1.5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  of  acefyl-paramido- 
phenyl-arsenic  acid  (=1  per  cent,  of  the  free  acid)  the 
trypanosomes  retain  their  motility  for  hours. 

The  next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
therapeutic  intervention  till  forty-eight  hours  after  inocula- 
tion— that  is,  till  twelve  to  e'ghteen  hours  before  death, 
when  the  blood  is  swarmiag  with  parasites.  Eight 
animals  received  under  these  conditions  j>5  gram  of  the 
paroxybenzyliden  compound.  In  every  instance  the  blood 
was  found  to  be  free  of  parasites  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion twenty-four  hours  later ;  but  in  no  case  was  a  per- 
manent cure  effected.  Recurrence  took  place  in  from 
eight  to  seventeen  days,  and  death  quickly  followed. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  effect  of  treatment  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  inoculation  and  the  moment  of  intervention, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  number  of  parasites  in  the 
blood.  Under  these  conditions,  however,  by  means  of 
injections  of  the  atoxyl  derivatives  alone,  repeated  three 
to  five  times,  12  out  of  22  animals— that  is,  65  per  cent- 
were  cured.  Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  the  very 
favouiable  results  which  I  have  recently  obtained  in 
treating  Infections  on  the  second  day  by  an  injection 
of  ,V  gram  of  acetyl-atoxyl  and  then  by  atoxyl  feeding 
(biscuit  mixed  with  0125  per  cent,  by  weight  of  atoxyl) 
begun  on  the  following  day  and  continued  for  ten  or 
eleven  days.  Of  a  series  of  11  animals  treated  in  this 
way,  10  were  permanently  freed  of  trypanosomes,  and  only 
1  had  a  recurrence.  "When  one  regards  the  virulence  of  the 
strain  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  infection,  this  last 
result  is  the  most  successful  ever  obtained  so  far.  As  will 
be  shown  later,  the  method  of  combined  treatment  gives 
better  results  than  injections  of  the  atoxyl  derivatives 
alone  in  such  advanced  infections.  It  may  be  remarked 
here  that  none  of  these  animals  was  held  to  be  cured 
unless  its  blood  remained  free  of  parasites  during  a  period 
of  observation  extending  over  at  least  six  months  after 
cessation  of  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
free  Interval  between  treatment  and  a  recurrence,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  our  very  virulent  nagana 
strain  a  second  recurrence  once  took  place  after  the 
unusually  long  period  of  fifty-three  days  after  the  first 
recurrence,  which  had  been  treated  by  repeated  injections, 
the  last  of  which  was  made  thirty-nine  days  before  the 
Eecond  recurrence. 

Chronic  Infections. 
It  maybe  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trypanosomes  retain 
their  virulence  unimpaired,  in  spite  of  their  having  been, 
as  a  result  of  treatment,  for  a  long  time  latent  in    an 
animal's  tissues. 


Thus,  for  example,  in  1  mouse  a  second  recurrence  took 
p!.i3b  41  days  after  the  first  recurrence,  which  bad  been  treated, 
and  69  dsys  after  inoculation  ;  the  animal  was  not  further 
trtattd,  and  died  in  4  days.  In  4  mice,  however,  out  of 
>everal  thousand  therapeutic  experiment.0,  the  disease  batame 
chronic  as  a  result  of  treatment.  One  of  the<e  animals,  which 
wrts  not  further  treated,  remained  alive  for  three  months  with 
varying  numbers  of  trypanosomes  in  its  blood. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  all  of  these  chronic  cases 
followed  treatment,  with  a  basic  triphenylmethane  dye. 
Chronic  infections  have  also  been  frequently  seen  to  follow 
inoculation  with  trypanosomes  which  had  been  mixed  with 
parafuchsin  solutions  in  vitro. 

Development  and  Behaviour  of  Chemo- resistant 
Strains. 

In  cases  where,  as  the  result  of  treatment,  complete 
fterilization  is  not  effected,  the  parasites  may  disappear 
from  the  blood  for  a  time.  Later  on,  a  recurrence  takes 
plane.  On  repeating  the  treatment  the  parasites  cau 
again  be  banished  from  the  blood,  but  usually  reappear 
once  more.  Finally,  as  is  well  known,  the  animals  may 
succumb  to  the  infection  in  spite  of  further  treatment. 
Is  this  result  dua  to  an  alteration  in  the  parasites  or  in 
the  host  ?  This  question  was  settled  for  the  first  time  by 
Franke  and  R8hP  in  Ehrlich's  laboratory. 

In  the  ca3e  of  mice  infected  with  nagana,  and  treated  by 
pirafuchsin- feeding,  they  showed  that  the  parasites  from  an 
animal  in  which  the  trypanosomes  no  longer  were  affected  by 
puafuchsin-feeding,  when  inoculated  into  a  normal  animal 
gave  rise  to  an  infection  which  did  not  rf  spond  in  the  least  to 
treatment  with  parafuchsin.  either  in  the  form  of  feeding  or  of 
injection.  Thus,  it  was  clear  that  the  trypanosomes  had 
undergone  a  profound  alteration  in  their  biological  characters, 
a para/uchsirt-resistani  strain  had  been  developed. 

Starting  with  the  normal  nagana  strain,  and  after  many 
passages  in  which  the  animals  were  always  fed  with 
atoxyl  on  the  appearance  of  scanty  parasites  in  the 
blood,  I  obtained  an  atoxyl-resietant  strain.  The  resist- 
ance was  such  that  a  therapeutic  dose  of  acetyl-atoxyl 
(4V  gram)  injected  twenty-four  hours  alter  inoculation  did 
not  delay  the  course  of  the  infection  ;  and  even  this  dose 
injected  at  the  time  of  inoculation  and  repeated  twenty- 
fcurs  later,  scarcely  prolonged  life  for  forty-eight  hours. 
(See  Table  IV)    This  strain    had  preserved  its  normal 
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animal  virulence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although 
atoxyl  feeding  alone  is  inferior  to  a  single  injection  of 
the  atoxyl  derivatives  in  the  treatment  of  mice  infected 
with  the  normal  nagana  strain,  nevertheless  the  resistant 
parasites  are  in  many  instances  banished  from  the  blood 
for  a  time  as  the  result  of  feeding  with  atoxyl,  but  a  cure 
has  not  been  observed. 

Results  already  published  by  Ehrllcb.*  have  shown  tbat 
considerable  chemo-resistance  may  be  developed  in  the 
course  of  several  weeks  as  a  result  of  treatment.  The 
details  of  the  following  case  in  a  horse  are  of  interest  in 
this  connection,  and  have  not  hitherto  teen  published. 
(See  Table  V.) 

A  horse  was  inoculated  intravenously  with  dourine  parasites 
from  a  mouse,  and  was  treated  bv  intravenous  injections  of 
acetyl-atoxyl  A  reonrrence  took  place  fourteen  days  after 
inoculation,  2  grams  of  the  drug  having  bsen  administered. 
Mice  were  subinoculated,  and  the  resistance  of  the  trypano- 
somes was  tested  by  treatment  of  infected  mice  with  acetyl- 
atoxyl  The  result  showed  that  there  was  only  a  minute 
Increase  in  resistance.  (Table  V.— I.  Recurrence.)  Eighteen 
days  later,  after  the  administration  of  24.5  grams  of  the :  drug  In 
all    the  Etrain  when  cultivated  In  mice  showed  itself  highly 
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Table  V. 
Horze. 

Inoculate d  with  dourine  (from  mouse)  intravenously. 
Scanty  parasites  in  blood  ;  fever  (29°  o.). 
1.0  gram  acetyl-atoxyl  intravenously. 

1  0  gram  ditto. 

Faivly  numerous  parasites  in  the  blood:  resistance  tested, 
v  below  I. 

2  0  grams  acetyl-atoxyl  intravenously. 
2  0  grams  ditto. 

2  5  grams  ditto. 

3  5  grams  ditto. 
5  0  grams  ditto. 
7  5  grams  ditto. 

Fairly  numerous  parasites  in  the  blood  ;  resistance  tested, 
v.  below  II. 


I.— Recurrence, 
Third  Mouse- Passage. 


II. -Recurrence, 
Seventh  Mouse- Passage. 


Inf.  Control. 


1  day    - 

2  days  +« 


*! 


+ 

+* 

+  + 

+ 

+  * 

+  +  + 

++ 

++  + 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

+  +  + 

+++ 

+++ 

+  +  + 

Dead 

Dead 

+  +  + 
Dead 

Cured 


Two  other  animals  of  each  series  similarly  treated  gave  the  same 

result. 

*  =  injection  of  ,'„  gr  >m  acetyl-atoxyl. 

Controls  with  the  original  douriue  strain  were  cured  by  a  single 

injection  of  A  gram  of  acetyl-atoxyl  on  the  appearance    of  scantv 

parasites  in  the  blood  ,  the  untreated  control  animals  died  in  5  to  7 

days  after  inoculation. 

resistant.  (Table  V.— II.  Reaurrence.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  parasites  may  still  remain  sensitive  to  the  drug  after 
repeated  doses.  For  example,  a  moose  infected  with  nagana 
was  ultimately  cured  after  the  third  recurrence  aod  seven 
previous  injections,  the  whole  treatment  being  with  atosyl 
derivatives. 

I  have  also  obtained  a  trypan-red  resistant  strain  and  a 
trypan  blue  resistant  strain.  Since  these  drugs  are  not  so 
well  resorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  resistance  was 
developed  in  the  following  way:  at  first  doses  were 
Injected  so  small  that  they  merely  prolonged  the  coarse 
of  the  infection  without  rendering  the  blood  free  from 
parasites.  In  the  subsequent  passages  the  doses  were 
gradually  increased  (see  Table  VI).  Further,  an  atoxyl- 
reslstant  strain  was  rendered  resistant  to  trypan-blue  and 
then  to  parafuehsin,  so  that  finally  the  strain  was  highly 
resistant  to  all  three  agents ;  it  possessed  a  triple 
resistance. 

Other  Properties  of  Chemo  resistant  Strains. 
The  resistance  is  not  merely  a  specific  one  towards  the 
particular  substance  used  to  develop  it,  but  a  positive 
increase  of  resistance,  more  or  less  pronounced,  yet 
always  notable,  toward  other  compounds  of  the  same 
group.  Thus  the  atoxyl-reslstant  strain  is  resistant  to 
acetyl-atoxyl  and  to  the  puoxybenzyliden  compound; 
the  trypan  blue  resistant  strain  Is  resistant  to  trypan- 
red  and  toward  trypm-violet  (the  diamido-dlphenyl- 
urea  compound  of  Mesnil  and  Nicolle),  and  so  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  development  of  resistance  toward  one 
group  causes  no  increase  In  the  resistance  toward  com- 
pounds of  the  other  groups,  as  Table  VII  shows.  Thus 
the  parafuchsinrpsistant  and  the  trypan-blue-resistant 
strains  respond  in  the  normal  way  to  acetyl-atoxyl.  Such 
a  result  can  only  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  EhrlichV 
theory,  according  to  which  toxic  action  depends  on  a 
direct  chemical  relationship  between  the  toxic  agent  and 
particular   atom   groups   of    the   protoplasm,    the    cfrmo- 

XCconc^tfoZ'8,  reC°'nt  W°rk  h8S  led  him  alS0  t0  a 


Table   VI. —  Development  of  Trvpr.nbluf-  Resistant  Strain. 

Doseof  Trvpan-blue,  t>„„„T4..  d ,.•-„ 

iniected  timtr  (n„ri         Result :  Progressive 
No.  of  Passage.      1DJei,!™«!?5:,ou  '    Increase  of  Trypanosomes 


1  July  6th,  1906 


5  days  after  inoculation. 


Killed  on  fourth  day :  abun- 
danttrypanosomes  in  blood 


5  days  after  inoculation. 


Killed  on  fourth  day :  abun- 
dant trypanosomes'in  blood 


15  August  13th.  1905 


Cntreated  control 

■  ,...  gram  simul- 
taneously with 

inoculation 
TJ.-  gram  simul- 
taneously with 

ino-'iilation 


4  days  after  noculation. 


Central  Showing  Effect  of  Trypan-blue  in  Infection  with 
Normal  Strain. 


(&)  Inf. 


1  day        +  r.V.      '- 

2  days  — 


+  +  + 
Dead 


+  + 
Dead 


12    „ 

- 

+ 

13    .. 

- 

+  + 

It    „ 

- 

+  +  + 

15    ,. 

- 

+  +  + 

16    „ 

- 

Dead 

150  „ 

Cured 

T.B.  =  Trypan-blue. 

Combined  Treatment. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  principle  that  the  different 
trypanocidal  agents  attack  the  trypanosomes  by  com- 
bining with  different  chemo  receptors,  one  obtains  a  key  to 
the  best  means  of  treating  severe  infections,  namely,  by 
combining  the  most  efficient  representatives  of  the 
different  groups : 

Animals  were  treated  In  this  way  at  a  period  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  before  death.  They  received  3  to  5  ,'j-gram  doses 
of  acetyl-ato\yl  and  1  to  2  ,,;,-, -2  ram  injections  of  trypan-blne  ; 
23  out  of  33  animals  were  cured,  that  is,  69  per  cent.  The 
superiority  of  combined  trea'ment  is  most  clearly  shown,  for 
example,  "in  the  following  series  cf  experiments— 26  animals 
were  treated  forthe  first  time  on  the  secind  day  ;  they  received 
,1,,-gram  of  ace tyl-atox';! ;  16  of  these  were  then  treated  further 
with  the  same  compound,  but  in  spite  of  that  3  had  recurrences 
Wjich  no  longer  responded  to  aoe  ty'-ntoxyl.  That  is  to  say.  an 
afoxyl-resistant  strain  was  present  and  this  was  further  con- 
clusively proved  in  one  iustancj  by  testing  subir  oonlatlons. 
One  of  the  three  was  not  further  treat' rl  and  died  ;  the  other 
two  each  received  a  single  injection  of  ,,',,.,-gTam  of  try  pan-bine 
at  a  time  when  their  blood  was  swarmiug  with  trypanosomes. 
In  both  instances  oure  was  effeoted.  This  striking  result 
points  to  »  special  sensitiveness  of  the  trypanosomes  to 
trypan-blue  under  tho  given  conditions.  Altogether  17  out  of 
25  animals  of  this  eoriea  (=  68  per  cent.)  were  cured  by  the 
I  combined  treatment  with  acetyl-atoxyl  and  trypan-blue;  and 
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Triphcujl-matliane  fir 


Trypan-Uue.        Ti-yjun-red.         Trypan-violet.   1    Parafuchsln.      Dobner's  Violet.     Ethyl  Violet. 




Atoxyl  Rnsistaut  Not  resistaat,       Not  n 

Trypan-blue  Not  resistant  Res:  Resistant 

Parafuehsiii  Notresistant  Not  resistaut        Not] 


Notrcsistant        Notresistant    '    Notresistant        Not  resistaut 
Not  resistant        Not  resistaut        Notrcsistant 
Notresistant  Resi  Resistaut  — 


*BI 


Original  Infection  witli  a  Mixture  of  the 
Trypan-blue-reststaut  4-  the  Atoxyl- 
resistant  $trains.    tfigbth  Passaiie 

Tre:,r-  A                        Result  of 
Injection  of-            Treatment. 

Subinocnlation  after  Treatment  of  the  Original  Infection; 
Behaviour  of  theTry-panosomes  in  the  subiU" 
Mu-e  toward  Injection  of— 

through  Normal  Mice. 

Trypan-blue.                                 Acetyl-atoxyl. 

'..  Mouse      

Trypan-blue             No  effect  on 

,  the  course  ol  the 
infection. 

Resistant.                                     Not  resistant. 
***  The  trypan-hlue-resistant  strain  is  present  in  pure  culture 
in  the  subiuoculateu  animal. 

Acetyl-atoxyl 


No  effect  on 

the  course  ot  the 

infection. 


Not  resistant. 


this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  atoxy'-resistant    parasites 
were  proved  to  be  present  In  two  oases. 


Permanence  of  Acquired  Chtmo-reautanre. 
Chemo- resistance  onee  acquired  persists  unchanged  for 
a  long  time  when  the  resistant  trypanosomes  are  passed 
through  normal  untreated  animais.  Thus,  the  atoxyl- 
resistant  strain  is  still  resistant  after  140  passages  through 
normal  mice  over  a  period  of  fourteen  months.  This 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters. 

Experiments  on  Immunity  and  on  the  Behari'ur  of  Infection* 
with  Mixtures  of  JRetistant  Strains. 
Experiment  of  this  kind  were  also  made  hy  Professor 
Ehrlich  and  myself,  and  showed  that  the  chemo-resistant 
strains  undergo  a  profound  biological  alteration. 

A  mouse  inoculated  with  the  parafachsin-resistant  strain, 
and  cored  with  acetyl-atoxyl,  possesses  an  active  immunity, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  reincculation  with  the  same 
strain  the  disease  does  not  develop  immediately.  Under  these 
conditions  the  immunity  phase  lasts  ten  days;  but  if  one. 
employs  the  atoxyl-resistant  strain  for  the  reinoculation,  then 
the  disease  develops  immediately  ;  there  is  in  this  instance  no 
Immunity. 

In  agreement  with  this  is  the  fact  that,  when  one  treats 
an  infection  with  a  mixture  of  two  resistant  strains  by 
means  of  a  chemo-therapeutic  agent  towards  which  one  f  f 
the  components  is  resistant,  then  the  other  component 
disappears  from  the  blood,  but  the  one  resistant  to  the 
drug  used  develops  unchecked,  and  can  in  this  way  be 
isolated  in  pure  culture,  as  is  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
The  two  elements  remain  quite  separate,  and  after 
repeated  passages  can  still  be  isolated  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
strain  with  double  resistance  does  not  arise  from  an 
infection  with  a  mixture  of  two  resistant  strains.  (See 
Table  VIII.) 

Clinical  Bearing  of  the  Foregoing  Facts. 
These  facts  regarding  the  development  and  properties 
of  chemo  resistant  strains  have  led  Ehrl'ch  to  emphasize 
two  points  as  being  factors  of  the  highest  importance  In 
the  treatment  of  trypanosome  diseases:  (1)  In  the  first 
place,  complete  sterilization  of  the  tissues  of  the  patient 
must  be  effected  in  a  short  time  by  energe'ic  treatment. 
Especially  to  be  avoided  is  the  initial  administration  of 
small  doses  which  are  then  often  repeated  and  gradually 
increased.  In  this  way  chemo-resistant  strains  are  likely 
to  develop.  In  thoBe  cases  reported  by  Kopkt"  where 
death  from  trypanosomiasis  ultimately  occurred  In  spite 
of  energetic  treatment  with  atoxyl,  the  result  Is  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  largest  doses 
atoxyl  is  not  sufficiently  efficient,  and  that,  finally,  atoxj ! 
resistant  strains  had  developed.  (2)  In  the  second  place, 
where  treatment  with  atoxyl  is  Ineffective,  the  resistant 
of  the  trypanosomes  to  the  drug  must  be  tested  in  animal 


experiment.  The  presence  of  a  resistant  strain  would  be 
the  Indication  for  the  immediate  administration  of  a 
trypanocidal  agent  of  a  different  type.  Especially  to  be 
recommended  is  combined  treatment  from  the  very 
beginning,  employing  the  largest  possible  doses  of  the 
most  efficient  agents  of  the  different  groups.  For  this 
purpose  a  very  hopeful  combination  would  be  para- 
amido  phenyl-arsenic  acid,  or  suitable  derivatives,  along 
with  subcutaneous  Injection  of  sublimate  in  large  deses 
and  feeding  with  parafuchsin. 
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DISCUSSION    ON    PHAGOCYTOSIS. 


OPENING     PAPERS. 
I.— By  George  Dean,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd., 

Chief  Bacteriologist,  Lister  Institute. 

PHAGOCYTOSIS  AND  BACTERICIDAL  ACTION. 
Metchxikoff's  theory  of  phagocytosis  is  one  of  the 
greatest  conceptions  of  modern  biology.  Combated  at 
the  ou'set  by  many  of  the  leading  pathologists  of  the 
time  it  has  steadily  gained  ground,  and  the  main  theses 
are  now  almost  universally  accepted.  No  description  of 
infection,  inflammation,  or  immunity  which  omitted  to 
give  a  due  consideration  to  phagocytosis  would  at  the 
present  time  be  considered  as  adequate. 

If  time  permitted,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  dwell  on 
the  ideas  presaging  this  theory — the  favourable  nature  of 
the  inflammatory  reaction  (Boerhaave  and  John  Hunter), 
the  pus  laudablle,  the  dlapedesis  of  the  leucocytes,  especi- 
ally in  inflammation  (Waller,  Cohnheim),  their  capacity 
to  take  up  small  foreign  bodies  (Max  Schultze),  then  the 
hypothesis  that  the  leucocytes  and  certain  ether  cells  are 
the  meats  of  affording  protection  to  the  animal  body, 
by  attacking  and  destroying  microbial  invaders 
(Metchnlkoff). 

The  nature  of  the  processes  involved  In  lhe  mechanism 
of  phagocytosis  has  been,  and  indeed  is  at  the  present 
tinif>  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  and  controversy. 

Metr-hnikoff  and  his  pupils,  while  upholding  the  cell  as 
th»  most  Important  factor  in  the  process  of  protection, 
could  not  long  overlook  the  part  played  by  the  body 
fluids.  The  work  of  NuttaJl  and  others  on  the  bactericidal 
action  o*  normal  serum,  and  Pfelffer's  demonstration  cl 
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the  bicteriolysls  o!  the  cholera  and  typhoid  bacilli  by 
immune  serums  in  the  absence  of  cells,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  humoral  theory  which  attributed  the  chief  lule  in 
immunity  to  the  destructive  action  of  the  body  fluids, 
serum,  or  plasm  j  on  the  microbes,  the  phagocytes  playing 
merely  a  secondary  unimportant  part,  or  perhaps  no  part 
at  all.  It  was  conceivable,  indeed,  that  the  body  might  be 
capable,  apart  from  the  phagocytes,  of  ridding  itself  of 
the  completely  bacteriolyzed  bacilli  by  excretory  pro- 
cesses. The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  bactericidal  action 
of  the  serum  was  so  conclusive  and  the  fundamental 
experiments  were  so  striking  and  easily  confirmed, 
that  for  some  time  the  phagocytic  theory  was 
overshadowed. 

That  an  immune  serum  losfs  its  bactericidal  property 
by  heatiDg  to  55°  C.,  but  is  capable  of  being  reactivated 
by  fresh  normal  serum,  perl  font  al  exudate,  etc.,  is  a 
fundamental  observation  which  was  first  made  by 
Metchnikoff  and  Bordet.  The  bactericidal  action  of  the 
immune  serum,  then,  is  due  to  the  combined  activity  of 
two  substances— the  ote  thermostable,  the  immune 
substance  fixateur,  substance  tensibllisatrice,  amboceptor, 
as  it  has  been  variously  designated ;  the  other  thermo- 
labile,  the  alexin  or  complc-me  lit  The  same  double  nature 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  normal  serum  by 
Moxter,  Wechsberg,  and  others. 

According  to  Metchnikoff,  the  bactericidal  action  of  the 
body  fluids  dots  not  play  an  important  part  In  the  living 
animal  under  normal  conditions.  The  blood  plasma  does 
not  behave  like  the  serum  in  this  respect.  The  bacteri- 
cidal substance  has  its  origin  in  the  leucocyte,  and  is  set 
free  by  tts  death  duriDg  the  process  of  clotting,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  living  animal,  the  phagolysia  is  produced  by 
injurious  influences,  such  as  an  excessive  dose  of  bacilli 
injected  experimental!} .  This  qmstion  is  still  an  open 
one  as  to  whether  the  blood  plasma  contains  alexin  or 
free  complement.  The  belief  that  serum  contains  more 
bactericidal  substances  than  plasma  is  largely  based  on 
the  observation  that  a  quantity  of  s°rum  (for  example,  of 
the  rabbit)  which  corresponds  to  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  plasma  in  the  whole  body,  is  capable  of  destroying  a 
much  greater  number  of  germs  than  would  constitute  a 
lethal  doae  if  injected  dlrecUy  into  the  blood  stream. 
Important  also  was  Levadlti's  demonstration  that  when 
cholera  vibrios  are  injected  into  the  blood,  if  sufficient 
precautions  are  observed  to  avoid  injury  to  the  leucocytes, 
no  conversion  of  the  vibrios  into  the  granular  form  takes 
place  outside  the  phagocytes.  Gengou's  tfailure  to  obtain 
bacteriolysis  with  plasma  prepared  in  pf.riffined  tubes,  in 
which  case  the  leucocytes  were  undamaged,  also  gave  a 
strong  support  to  ih.3  view  that  extra-corpuseular 
bacteriolysis  is  a  phenomenon  sfcondaiy  to  phagolysis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  rof  workers,  and  quite 
recently  Lambotte  and  Stiennon  (1906),b2lieve  that,  unlike 
Gengou  and  others,  they  have  been  able  to  obtain,  without 
destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  a  plasma  which  has  bacteri- 
cidal properties  equal  to  those  of  the  serum  obtained  from 
the  same  blood  after  coagulation. 

"  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  bactericidal  action  of 
the  body  fluids  did  not  furnish  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  resistance  offered  by  normal  and  immune  animals.  As 
one  example  oat  of  many  in  which  the  humoral  theory  did 
not  fit  the  facts,  the  rase  of  immunity  against  such 
organisms  ss  the  streptococcus,  the  pneumoccccus,  and 
the  staphylococcus,  may  be  instanced.  No  bacteriolytic 
activity  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  immune  serums 
corresponding  to  these  cocci,  notwithstanding  that  the 
injection  of  such  serums,  even  after  the  destruction  of 
their  therm olabile  constituent?,  was  capable  of  conferring 
immunity,  A  reaction  therefore  set  in  against  the  purely 
humoral  view,  resulting  in  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  phagocytic  theory,  which  has  grown  by  a  process  of 
natural  evolution  under  Metchnikoff  s  guidance  into  a 
form  which  adequately  explains  maDy  of  the  facta  of 
immunity. 

Two  forma  of  activity  in  relation  to  phagocytosis  have 
been  attiibuted  by  Metchnikoff  and  his  school  to  the 
thermostable  immune  sub3taDceB  :  (1)  a  ,:stimulln"  action, 
(2)  a  "  fixative"  action. 

1.  Ah  was  shown  by  PfoflVr,  motile  organisms  of  low 
organization  are  repelled  by  certain  substances  (negative 
ehemiotaxis),  attracted  by  others  (posHivechemiotaxis),and 
virnipT  '?  loxtnA. to  bc  true  of  leucocytes.  When  a  highly 
virulent  m.crobe  Is  injected  into  a  normal  animal  the  leuco- 


cytes do  not  show  any  great  disposition  to  move  towards  or 
to  attack  the  invader,  wnich  seems  to  repel  or  at  least  not  to 
attract  the  phagocytes;  in  other  words,  the  bacillus  has  a 
negative  chemiotaxis  towards  the  leucocytes.  In  an 
immunized  animal,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  does  the 
virulent  01-ganlEm  find  an  entrance  into  the  tody  than  the 
leucocytes  crowd  to  the  site  of  infection,  surround  the 
invaders,  and,  if  the  immunity  is  sufficient,  englobe  and 
destroy  the  enemy.  That  this  effect  is  due  to  something 
in  the  plasma  or  serum, and  not  to  properties  of  the  leuco- 
cyte acquired  by  education  or  otherwise,  is  shown  by 
injecting  some  of  the  blood  plasma  or  serum  of  the 
Immune  animal  into  a  noimal  animal,  in  which  case  the 
leucocytes  of  the  new  animal,  thus  passively  immunized, 
behave  in  the  same  manner  as  did  those  of  the  actively- 
immunized  animal.  Further  proofs  of  this  derived  from 
other  work  will  be  dealt  with  later.  Substances  which 
thus  appear  to  heighten  the  activity  of  the  leucocytes  by 
acting  directly  on  them  have  teen  designated  by 
Metchnikoff  "  SLimulins." 

2.  In  his  second  view  the  serum  is  conceived  as  acting 
primarily,  not  on  the  leucocyte  but  rather  en  the  microbe, 
on  which  a  change  is  produced,  so  that  it  no  longer  repels 
but  rather  attracts  the  phagocyte ;  in  other  words,  its 
negative  is  converted  into  a  positive  chemiotaxis. 

These  views  of  Metchnikcft's  wpre  largely  based  on  work  by 
himself  and  his  pupils  Border  (1895  and  1897),  Savtschenko  and 
Melkich  (1S01),  Lsvacitl  (1901),  and  Savtschenko  (1901), 
Tarassevitch  (.1902;. 

The  iNFiUKNCE  of  Serum  on  Phagocytosis. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  detail  or  even  to  refer  to  the 
chief  of  the  earlier  contributions  bearing  on  this  subject 
of  the  influence  of  the  serum  on  phagocytosis.  I  have 
already  in  a  former  paper  given  a  brief  rhume  of  some 
of  the  more  important.  For  the  sake  of  continuity  of 
argument  I  must  refer  in  the  briefest  terms  to  a  few. 

Denys  and  Leclef  (1895)  and  Denys  (1897)  showed  iu  the  case 
of  the  streptococcus,  and  Mennes  (1697)  in  the  case  of  the 
pneumoccccus,  that  the  Increased  bactericidal  action  of  the 
immune  blood  was  due  to  phagocytosis,  which  did  not  dt- 
psnd  on  a  change  in  the  leaeocytes,  but  was  due  to  a 
property  of  the  serum,  for  the  ltucocjtea  of  the  immune 
animal  when  put  into  normal  serum  were  no  more  active 
than  normal  leucocytes.  itfarkl  (1903)  submitted  plague 
bacilli  to  the  action  of  heated  immune  serum,  which  was  then 
removed  by  washing  and  centrifugaliztng.  Tee  bacilli  having 
been  treated  in  this  manner  when  injected  into  an  animal 
were  found  to  behave  in  the  animal  body  exactly  like  bacilli 
which  had  been  injected  along  with  immune  serum.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  immune  serum  had  a  direct 
influence  on  the  bacilli.  When  bacilli  of  low  virulence  are 
injected,  extracellular  bacteriolysis  plays  an  important  part, 
whereas  where  highly  virulent  bacilli  are  employed  in  the 
experiment  phagocytosis  is  the  only  agency  at  work  in  their 
destruction.  Many  of  Markl's  experiments  were  repeated  and 
confirmed  by  the  writer. 

Freeh  interest  has  been  uiven  to  these  questions,  especi- 
ally in  our  own  country  by  the  work  of  Wright  and 
Douglas,  who  by  a  modification,  of  the  beautiful  method 
devised  by  Leishman  have  made  a  number  of  observa- 
tions emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  aerurn  in  the 
mechanism  of  phagocytosis,  and  showing  for  the  first 
time  in  an  unequivocal  manner  that  normal  serum,  as 
compared  with  indifferent  fluids — such  as  normal  salt 
solution — has  a  powerful  action  in  preparing  bacteria  for 
phagocytosis,  even  in  cases  where  no  bacteriolytic  or 
bactericidal  action  is  apparent.  The  substance  in  serum 
which  produced  this  action  was  found  by  them  to  be 
thermolabile,  and  was  designated  by  them  ''■  opsonin." 
In  the  case  of  furunculosis,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  Wright  and 
Douglas  showed  that  the  injection  of  vaccines  made  from 
the  appropriate  micro-organism  is  followed  by  an  increase 
in  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood.  The  fascinating  method 
and  the  interest  of  the  subject  have  attracted  many  workers. 
The  fundamental  observation  that  normal  serum  as  com- 
pared with  other  indifferent  substances  opsonizes  the 
microbes  has  been  repeated  and  confirmed  by  many. 
Much  critical  investigation,  however,  will  be  necessary 
before  the  establishment  of  the  claims  made  as  to  the 
value  of  the  method  for  clinical  use.  Bulloch  and  Atkin 
(1905),  Hektoen  andKuediger  (1905),  and  others  confirmed 
and  extended  these  results. 

About  the  same  time  Neufeld  and  Rimpau  (1904) 
described  in  antistreptococcic  and  in  antipneumococcic 
serum  substances  which  they  named   "  bacterlotroplc " 
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substances,  or  "  bacteriotropins,"  which  are  thermostable, 
and  which  promote  phagocytosis,  not  by  stimulating  the 
leucocytes  but  by  acting  directly  on  the  microbes. 

Leishmau  (1905)  attributed  a  stimulin  action  to  thermo- 
stable substances  In  the  serum  of  enteric  and  Malta  fever 
cases,  and  in  the  immune  serums  obtained  by  treating 
animals  with  the  causal  organ;ems  of  these  diseases. 

Dean  (1905)  found  independently  that  in  certain  immune 
serums,  lor  example,  in  antistaphylococcue,  in  anli- 
dysentery.  and  tn  antityphoid  serums,  there  are  present 
thermostable  substances  which  by  their  action  prepare  the 
homologous  organism  for  phagocytosis- -that  is,  act  like 
opsonins.  On  the  basis  of  Forllchs  theory,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  ought  to  be  present  in  normal  serum, 
and  en  this  being  put  to  the  test  such  a  substance  was 
demonstrable. 

This  result  taken  along  with  certain  other  experimental 
data  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  thermostable  substances 
of  normal  and  of  immune  serums  were  probably  Identical. 
It  was  further  shown  that  when  submitted  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  60:  Ci  both  immune  and  normal  serum  suffered  a 
sudden  diminution  in  opsonic  power.  This  change  occurs 
in  the  first  few  minutes  of  heating,  after  which  further 
loss  take3  place,  slowly.  It  was  not  overlooked  that  these 
results  suggested  that  the  sensitizing  action  of  the  serum 
might  be  doe  to  the  combined  action  of  two  substances, 
the  one  the  essential  substance,  thermostable,  the  other 
thermolabile — the  one  of  the  nature  of  the  substance 
sensibilisatrice  or  amboceptor,  the  other  of  the  nature  of 
an  alexin  cr  complement. 

Wright  and  Reld  (1906)  found  tba',  in  the  ssrum  of  patients 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  there  may  be  present  a  consider- 
able amount  of  thermostable  opsonin.  Macdonald  (1906)  found 
that  immune  antipneumoeocclc  serum  had  varying  degrees  of 
thermostability,  and  Rosenow  (1906)  holds  that  the  pneumo- 
coceo-opsonin  is  quite  resistant  to  heat. 

Lohlein  (1905)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  phago- 
cytosis can  take  place  in  the  absence  of  serum  when  the 
leucocytes  and  the  microbes  are  suspended  in  sale  solu- 
tion only,  especially  when  longer  periods  of  action— say, 
one  or  two  hours — are  allowed.  I  have  done  a  number  of 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  have  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  phagocytosis  is  trivial  with  salt  solution  as 
compared  with  serum,  a  result  which,  I  believe,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  experience  of  most  observers. 

A  number  of  workers  have  investigated  phagocytosis  by 
employing  an  immune  serum  obtained  from  an  animal  which 
has  betn  previously  injected  with  the  erythrocytes  of  another 
species— i-avtscbercko  (.1902),  Taraisevltch  (1902),  Levaditi 
(1903),  Gruber  (1903).  Such  a  serum  is,  as  a  rale,  agglutinating 
and  haemolvtic  for  the  homologous  red  blond  cells,  but 
Neufeld  and  Tiipfer  (1905),  Barrett  (1905),  and  Hektoen  (1906) 
hold  that  the  thermostable  haemotropic  substances  or  haem- 
opsonins  are  distinct  from  agglutinins  and  amboceptors, 
because  a  serum  may  be  lytic  and  agglutinating  for  the  homo- 
logous erythroeytes,"bat  cot  haemotropic  or  opsonizing.  Keith 
(1906)  admits  an  amboieptor-likeaotion,  but  postulates  a  special 
thermostable  opsonipboric  group  to  account  for  the  phaso- 
cytosls  which  takes  place  with  the  heated  serum  in  the 
absence  of  complement. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  accepting  the  differentiation  of 
haemotropin  from  haemolysin  is,  as  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  same  substance  acting  in  different  concentrations  may 
be  capable  of  producing  an  effect  sufficient  in  the  one  case 
for  phagocytosis,  in  the  other  for  haemolysis.  Though 
such  work  may  give  valuable  indications  in  regard  to  the 
phagocytosis  and  bacteriolysis  of  microbeB  the  absence  of 
the  factor  of  virulence,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later,  makes  it  unjustifiable  to  completely  transfer 
all  the  deductions  obtained  from  the  one  field  to  the 
other. 

Muir  and  Martin  (1906  and  1907)  have  undertaken  a 
very  complete  study  of  the  combining  properties  of  the 
thermolabile  opsonins  of  normal  serum  and  of  the 
thermostable  opsonins  of  immune  serums. 

In  the  case  of  the  thermolabile  substances  of  normal  serum 
they  have  shown  that  various  substances  or  combinations 
of  substances  which  absorb  complements  also  absorb 
opsonins.  Rsd-blood  corpuscles,  bacilli,  and  seium  when 
combined  with  their  corresponding  antibodies  —  namely, 
haemolytic  and  bacteriolytic  amboceptors  and  precipitins -in 
absorbing  complement  ara  found  at  the  same  time  to  have 
absorbed  opsonin.  The  normal  thermolabile  opsonins,  there- 
fore, belong  to  the  group  of  complements,  and,  like  these, 
have  no  specific  properties  in  their  combining  affinities.  They 
foucd  a  arrat  reduction  in  the   staphylococcic  opsonin  oo 


treating  normal  rabbit's  serum  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  a 
result  in  agreement  with  the  work  of  Simon,  Lamar,  and 
Blspham  (1906).  and  Yorke  and  Smith  (1906),  and  at  variance 
witn  that  of  Bulloch  and  Western  (1906),  a  divergence  probably 
dependent  on  a  mor<-  complete  exhaustion  of  the  serum  by 
the  use  of  a  larger  amount  of  tubercle  bacillus.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  immune  staphylococcus  serum  treated  with  a  like 
amount  ot  tubercle  bacillus  showed  no  reduction  in  its 
opsonizing  action  fur  staphylococci.  Similarly  other  powerful 
complement  absorbers,  such  as  sensitized  erjthrocytes  or 
bacteria,  have  no  effect  03.  the  thermostable  Immune 
substance. 

The  thermostable  immune  opsonins  DOssess  the  com- 
paratively specific  characters  of  antibodies  generally.  It 
is  left  an  open  question  whether  it  is  an  agglutinin  or  an 
immune  substance,  though  Muir  and  Martin  believe  that 
certain  facts  point  in  favour  of  the  former.  They  conclude 
that  the  thermolabile  opsonin  of  normal  serum  and  the 
thermostable  opsonin  of  immune  serum  are  two  distinct 
classes  of  bodies. 

Neufeld  and  Hiine  (1907)  have  extended  the  investiga- 
tion commenced  by  Neufeld  and  Rimpau  and  Neufeld  and 
Topfer.  From  the  results  obtained  with  normal  and 
immune  serum  in  the  case  of  the  staphylococcus,  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  certain  members  of  the  paratyphoid 
bacillary  group,  they  conclude  that  the.  bacteriotropins 
and  the  bacterio-opsonins  are  distinct  bodies,  that  the 
bacteriotropic  action  of  immune  serum  has  nothiDg  to 
do  with  the  opsonic  action,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  complement  and  small  quantities  of  normal 
amboceptor. 

In  admitting  that  amboceptor  and  complement  are 
capable  of  acting  on  the  bacilli,  so  that  these,  though  not 
killed,  have  been  so  far  damaged  that  they  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  leucocytes,  Neufeld  and  Hiine  appear  to  me  to 
have  given  away  their  case  for  a  separate  bactsrlotroplc 
substance.  For  if  amboceptor  and  complement  are 
capable  of  producing  the  effect  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in 
the  other? 

Dean  (1907),  In  a  second  paper,  dealt  with  the  influence 
of  dilution  of  the  serum,  an  important  question  into  which 
time  does  net  permit  me  to  go  at  any  length  here.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  adoption  of  a 
method  based  on  dilution  and  on  the  estimation  of  the 
point  In  a  series  of  dilutions  at  which  a  serum  ceases  to 
give  evidence  of  a  distinct  opsonizing  action,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  seium,  would  lead  to  a  great  improvement 
in  the  accuracy  and  consequent  value  of  the  results.  Such 
a  method  is  very  laborious,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  simplify  the  necessary  processes.  It  was 
found,  as  had  been  anticipated,  that  the  phagocytic  index 
obtained  by  mixiDg  appropriate  dilutions  of  a  heated 
Immune  serum  with  a  fresh  normal  serum  is  greater  than 
results  from  the  two  substances  acting  separately. 

In  the  case  of  certain  normal  serums  —  guinee-pig  and 
rabbit— previously  investigated  for  amboceptor  and  comple- 
ment by  Wectsberg  and  others  in  relation  to  the  extra-cor- 
puscular bacteriolysis  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  a  parallelism 
can  be  demonstrated  to  exi>t  between  that  function  and 
opsonization.  The  normal  amboceptor  can  be  complemented 
by  fresh  serum  in  regard  to  both  functions.  An  anticomple- 
reent  serum,  when  mixed  with  a  fresh  normal  serum  alone,  or 
in  a  mixture  containing  heated  immune  serum,  throws  out  of 
action  the  thermolabile  substance,  whereas  it  does  not  appear 
to  influence  the  thermostable  substance. 

That  there  is  amboceptor  in  normal  serum,  and  that 
ibis  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  opsonization,  has 
further  been  confirmed  by  certain  experiments  of  Leding- 
ham's  (1907),  who  found  that  heated  normal  serum 
which  has  bei  n  in  contact  with  tubercle  bacilli,  after  the 
removal  of  these  by  cen'rifugalizing,  has  acquired  the 
property  of  greatly  inhibiting  the  opsonic  action  of  fresh 
normal  serum  no',  only  towards  the  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
also  towards  the  Scaphyloccctu'  pyeffenes  aureus. 

This  phenomenon  is  due.  he  believes,  to  there  being  given 
oil  from  the  bacilli  into  the  heated  normal  serum  receptors, 
which  combine  with  the  normal  amboceptors.  This  receptor  - 
amboceptor  combination,  acting  in  the  same  way  as  the 
similar  combinations  referred  to  under  Muir  and  Martin  s 
work,  withdraws  the  complement  from  the  fresh  serum  and 
thus  inhibits  opsonization. 

Levaditi  (1907),  in  a  series  oi  communications,  along 
with  various  collaborators,  published  about  the  same  time 
as  Dean's,  arrived  at  practically  the  same  conclusions.  I 
shail  not  deal  with  them  here,  but  shall  merely  refer 
brif  tiy  to  one  or  two  of  his  experiments. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  rabbit 
does  not  contain  complement.  Levaditi,  on  testing  it,  found 
that  in  it  there  was  practically  no  opsonin.  The  fluid  which 
is  thrown  nut  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  first  puncture  may  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
complement  or  none.  In  two  eases  where  this  aqueous  fluid 
of  second  formation  was  tested,  the  one,  rich  in  complement. 
was  also  rich  in  opsonin,  the  other,  poor  in  complement,  was 
also  poor  in  opsonin.  A  like  parallelism  was  found  in  the  case 
of  oedematous  fluid. 

Phagocytic  Activity  of  the  Polymorphonuclear 
Leucocyte. 

As  already  indicated,  Denys  and  Leclef  demonstrated 
clearly  both  in  vitro  and  in  oivo  that  in  the  case  of  animals 
immunized  against  the  streptococcus  the  immunity  was 
due  to  increased  phagocj  tosis  which  had  its  origin  from 
a  change,  not  in  the  leucocytes,  but  in  the  serum.  This 
view  that  the  leucocyte  is  in  a  sense  an  indifferent  factor 
has  been  widely  confirmed,  notably  recently  by  "Wright 
and  Doug'as  and  many  of  those  who  have  followed  their 
work,  and  is  in  the  main  probably  true.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  refer  to  a  few  observations  which  show  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  leucocyte  may  be  a  variable 
factor. 

Ledingham  (19C6)  found  in  certain  caaes  cf  myelogenous 
leukaemia  that  the  serum  may  have  quite  a  normal  opsonic 
content  as  tested  with  normal  leucocytes,  but  a  markedly  sub- 
normal one  if  tested  with  the  patient's  own  leucocytes.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of  chronic  lymphatic  leukaemia 
the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  were  much  more  actively 
phagocytic  than  normal  leucocytes.  He  also  found,  in  colla- 
boration with  Bulloch  (1906),  that  during  the  period  of  hyper- 
leucocytosis  produced  by  an  injection  of  cinnamate  of  soda, 
a  hyperleucocytosis  accompanied  by  rise  of  complement  but 
not  of  opsonin.  Tcese  cells  had  much  less  phagocytic  activity 
than  normal  leucocytes. 

Rosenow  (1905)  holds  that  the  pneumonic  leucocytes  are 
more  actively  phagocytic  than  normal  leucocytes,  a  pro- 
perty which  seems  independent  of  the  aciion  of  the  serum. 
They  are  more  resistant  to  heat,  and  when  heated  to  the 
thermal  death  point  and  resaspauded  in  serum  they  are  more 
actively  chemiotaitic  for  pneumoeocci,  which  tend  to  collect 
round  the  dead  le  ;cocyte  just  as  If  by  a  form  of  agglutination 
of  the  microbes  towards  the  leucocyte. 

The  Virulence  of  the  Microbe. 
The  virulence  of  the  microbe  ia  a  factor  of  the  highest 
Importance  in  relation  to  phagocytosis  and  bactericidal 
action. 

Pasteur,  Leclef,  and  many  others  have  shown  that  virulent 
microbes  are  more  resistnnt  than  avirnlent  to  the  action  of 
normal  serum.  Bordet,  Pfeiffer,  and  Koile  pointed  oat  that 
more  immnne  serum  is  nectary  to  baeteriolyze  a  virulent 
than  an  aviruleut  typhoid  or  cholera  bacillus.  According  to 
Pfeiffer  and  Friedberger  (1905)  this  may  be  due  to  virulent 
bacilli  possessing  either  more  receptors  or  receptors  which 
have  a  stronger  combining  affinity.  The  influence  of  virulence 
on  phagocj  tosis  was  very  thoroughly  studied  by  Marchand 
(1898)  in  the  ease  of  the  streptococcus. 

Marchand  found  both  in  test  tuba  experiments  and  in  the 
living  body  that  the  leucocytes  readily  englobed  the  avirulent, 
but  refused  to  touch  the  virulent  eoocl.  By  various  ingenious 
experiments  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  due 
to  a  secretion  from  the  microbes,  but  depended  on  some 
physical  condition  associated  with  virulence.  The  organisms 
might  be  boiled,  put  in  acid,  alkali,  or  aijohol,  and  still  com- 
port themselves  as  virulent  microbes.  He  therefore  declines 
to  accept  the  view  of  a  negative  ohemiotaxis.  The  indifference 
of  the  leucocyte  towards  the  virulent  organism  is  not  due  to 
any  paraljsis  of  its  functions. 

Notwithstanding  Marchand's  opinion  it  is  possible  that 
the  toxic  particles  are  capable  of  surviving  this  treatment 
and  are  active  towards  the  leucocyte  in  a  chemical  seme. 

More  recently  Hektoen  (1906)  and  Rosenow  (1903)  have 
investigated  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  relation 
of  virulence  to  phagocytosis  in  the  case  of  the  streptococci 
and  the  pneumoeocci. 

In  this  connexion  an  Interesting  observation  was  made 
by  Linvenstein  (1906),  who  found  in  a  case  of  genito-urtnary 
tuberculosis  that  the  leucocytes  of  the  pus  In  the  urine  refused 
to  phagocytose  the  tubercle  bacillus  also  present  in  the  urine, 
but  readily  under  parallel  conditions  took  up  other  strains  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  He  believes  that  this  state  of  affairs  mi  not 
due  to  the  leucocytes  or  to  the  bacilli  alone,  but  to  a  definite 
relation  which  the  one  had  to  the  other. 

Bail  and  Rabritius  (1907)  found  that  iu  the  case  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
bacilli  derived  directly  from  the  animal  body  and  those 
W\i  'wV  have  unde""gone  artificial  cultivation.  There  are 
Biignt   morphological  changes   perhaps  analogous  to  the 


capsule  formation  observed  in  the  streptococci  by  Bordet 
(1897),  in  the  anthrax  bacillus  by  Sobernbeim  (1899)  and 
others,  but  the  most  striking  difference  Iks  in  the  fact 
that  the  "  animal "  bacilli,  unlike  the  culture  bacilli,  are 
refractory  to  the  bacteriolytic  action  of  the  serum.  Into 
the  "aggressive"  theory  of  Bail  I  cannot  enter  here, 
although  it  may  have  some  relation  to  the  question  of 
opsonins.  Indeed,  Pettereson  (1905)  suggests  that  the 
opsonins  may  be  identical  with  the  antlaggressins.  The 
question  may  well  be  left  till  the  position  of  the  aggressins 
as  actualities  is  more  securely  established,  for  the  investi- 
gations of  Wassermann  and  Citron  (1905),  Doerr  (1905), 
Kraus  (1906)  and  others  seem  to  show  that  they  are  pro- 
bably identical  with  endotoxins  or  with  free  receptors  or 
free  toxic  particles  which  may  be  obtained  f  torn  bacilli  by 
the  action  of  serum  and  salt  solution,  or  by  autolytic 
processes,  That  such  free  receptors  may  inhibit  bacterio- 
lytic action  we  have  ample  proof  from  the  work  cf  the 
authois  quoted. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  refer  briefly  here  to  certain 
experiments  which  I  have  carried  out  recently  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  virulence  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  to  its  phago- 
cytosis, a  continuation  of  the  work  to  which  I  have 
referred.  These  experiments  will  be  published  in  full 
elsewhere. 

In  comparing  the  phagocytic  index  obtained  with  a 
particular  serum  in  the  lresh  state  and  after  heating,  it 
was  found  that  in  certain  cises  the  index  was  higher  with 
the  heated  than  with  the  unheated  serum,  as  had  been 
shown^by  Leishman — for  example,  in  testing  a  normal 
human  serum  the  ratio  of  the  indices  might  be  so : 

Phagocytic  indf  x  of  heated  serum       _  3 


Pnagocytie  inaex  01  unhealed  serum      1 

This  I  will  designate  the  "reversed  ratio."  In  other 
cases  the  ratio  was  always  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
heated  serum  giving  a  very  low  count,  which  is  what  one 
finds  generally,  and  Is  therefore  a  "  normal  ratio,"  for 
example : 


Phagocvtic  index  of  serum  heated 
Pnagocytie  index  of  serum  unheated 


It  soon  emerged  that  the  former  type  of  ratio  occurred 
only  with  old  laboratory  cultures,  the  latter  with  several 
strains  recently  isolated  from  the  blood  of  patients. 

Presumably,  then,  it  was  a  question  of  virulence,  and  on 
testing  a  number  of  strains  of  both  types  on  guinea-pigs 
a  definite  correspondence  could  be  determined.  It  was 
only,  therefore,  the  avirulent  strains  that  gave  a  higher 
index  with  heated  normal  serum.  Indeed,  the  results 
have  been  so  uniform  that  I  balieve  by  ascertaining  the 
ratio  one  can  state  fairly  definitely  whether  one  is  dealing 
with  a  virulent  or  an  avirulent  race.  It  was  also  shown 
by  experiment  that  these  recently  isolated  virulent  strains 
were  extremely  refractory  to  the  bactericidal  action  of 
serum,  as  was  first  noted  by  Pftifftr  and  Kolle.  In  the 
case  of  some  strains,  even  though  they  had  been  culti- 
vated on  artificial  media  for  several  generations,  it  appeared 
that  the  resistance  was  similar  in  degree  to  that  observed 
by  Bail  and  Rubritius  in  the  case  of  their  "animal'" 
bacilli.  It  is  therefore  probably  unnecessary  to  assume, 
as  they  do,  that  to  obtain  such  bacilli  they  must  be  taken 
direct  from  the  animal  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  old  laboratory  avirulent  strains 
were  susceptible  to  the  bactericidal  a'ctlon  of  serum.  Now 
this  bactericidal  (bacteriolytic)  action  of  the  serum  might 
act  in  several  ways  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  reversed 
ratio. 

(1)  It  might  reduce  the  number  of  bacilli  outside  the 
leucocyte,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  unheated  serum  there 
would  be  fewer  bacilli  within  its  field  of  action  for  the 
leucocyte  to  englobe;  or  (2)  it  might  bacteriolyse  the 
bacilli  outside  the  leucocyte,  bringing  them  into  a  finely 
granular  or  invisible  state,  in  which  condition  they  might 
be  taken  up  by  the  leucocyte  to  the  exclusion  of  more  or 
Ie;s  intact  and  countable  organisms.  (3)  In  this  finely- 
divided  Etate  the  bacilli  might  have  a  certain  toxic  action 
on  the  leucocyte,  thus  hindering  phagocytosis ;  or  (4)  it 
might,  by  aiding  tire  process  of  internal  bacteriolysis  or 
digestion,  reduce  the  number  inside  the  corpuscles.  That 
the  last  is  an  important  factor  was  proved  by  several 
series  of  experiments,  allowing  different  times  for  the 
j  phagocytosis  to  occur. 
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I    will  quote    the    ratios  obtained  in  one  aeriea,  done 
at  37°  C. 

20Min.  13Min.  lOMIn.  5Min. 


-Unheated  serum  20 

In  shortening  the  time  the  reversed  ratio  is  changed  to 
a  normal  ratio  in  the  ease  of  the  avirulent  organism, 
because  there  is  no  time  within  the  live  minutes  for 
intracorpuscular  bacteriolysis  to  occur. 

The  result  of  an  experiment  carried  out  at  a  rather  lower 
temperature,  so  that  the  processes  might  occur  more 
slowly,  and  thus  be  more  easily  followed,  is  shown  on  the 
Ohart.    It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  avirulent 
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Upper  uniform  line  represents  phagocytosis  of  avirulent 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  presence  of  unheated  serum. 

Upper  dotted  line  represents  phagocytosis  of  avirulent  typhoid 
•bacilli  in  the  presence  of  heated  serum. 

Lower  uniform  line  represents  phacoeytosis  of  virulent  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  presence  of  unheated  serum. 

Lower  dotted  line  represents  phagocytosis  of  virulent  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  presence  of  heated  serum. 

organism,  where  unheated  serum  is  used,  there  is  a  sudden 
a-ise  followed  by  a  slow  fall ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the 
heated  serum,  there  is  a  steady  rise.  In  the  case  of  the 
virulent,  the  phagocytosis  is  much  less  marked,  but  there 
Is  a  steady  rise  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  unheated  serum, 
whereas  with  the  heated  serum  the  phagocytosis  remains 
very  low.  We  may  deduce,  then,  that  the  cauEe  of  the 
phenomenon  of  reversed  ratio  is  an  increase  in  the  intra- 
corpuscular bacteriolysis  due  ts  the  action  of  the  serum. 
The  microscopical  appearances  observed  are  in  agreement 
with  this  view. 

The  explanation  thus  afforded  enables  one  to  discount 
certain  results  at  first  obtained,  which  appeared  to  show 
that  the  bacteriolytic  and  opsonizing  function  of  a  serum 
did  not  correspond  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 
So  far  as  my  experiments  at  present  go,  they  show  a  very 
good  general  correspondence  between  the  two  functions. 
A  serum  which  gives  a  good  bacteriolysis  gives  a  good 
opsonization,  and  the  converse;  and  that  a  bacillus  which  is 
difficult  to  bacterlolyzs  is  also  difficult  to  opsonize,  and  its 
converse,  are  all  found  to  hold  good.  Too  exact  a  cor- 
respondence mu3t  not  be  demanded,  for  the  limitation  of 
the  methods  must  be  borne  In  mind.  The  scales  of 
measurement  in  the  two  are  not  identical.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  relative  delicacy  of  the  methods  in 
recording  the  degree  of  change  produced  on  the  microbe. 

In  testing  a  serum,  therefore,  if  one  were  to  take  a 
highly  virulent  typhoid  bacillus,  one  might  arrive  at  the 
couclusion  that  the  serum  contained  no  typhoid  bacterio- 
lysins,  but  that  it  did  contain  typhoid  opsonins,  whereas 
by  using  a  bacillus  of  lower  virulence  the  presence  of  both 
lysins  and  opsonins  could  be  demonstrated.  That  the 
bacteriolytic  and  bacteriotropic  functions  run  parallel  can 
be  best  shown  by  employing  for  the  tests  bacilli  of  both 
types. 

The  stronger  a  serum  is  in  relation  to  the  bacillus,  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  for  it  to  produce  the  reversed 
ratio.  By  selecting,  therefore,  a  bacillus  of  such  virulence 
that  it  gives  a  normal  ratio  with  normal  serum,  one  can 
form  a  rough  estimate  of  the  strength  of  stronger  serums 
by  observing  the  tendency  to  approach  or  reach  the 
reverse  ratio.  Such  a  procedure  may  prove  a  useful 
adjunct  to  other  methods  of  ascertaining  the  bactericidal 
action  of  typhoid  serum, 
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In  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as  this  nothing 
could  be  more  out  of  place  than  dogmatism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  as  sifted  from  the  literature 
and  derived  from  my  own  experiments,  drives  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  opsonizing  action  Is  due  to  two  sub- 
stances— the  one  thermostable,  the  substance  sensibllisa- 
trice  or  amboceptor  ;  the  other  thermolabile,  the  alexin  or 
complement.  The  thermostable  substance  is  the  essential 
one,  and  it  may  act  alone,  but  its  activity  is  increased  by 
the  presence  of  free  complement.  The  amboceptor  is 
present  in  relatively  small  quantities  in  normal  serum, 
hence  the  apparent  thermolability  of  the  opsonin  in 
normal  serum,  whereas  in  the  case  of  an  immune  eerum 
the  amboceptor  is  present  in  a  larger  amount,  and  perhaps 
with  heightened  specific  properties,  and  plays  a  pre- 
dominant part,  and  though  heating  results  in  a  loss  of 
activity  this  is  only  partial.  In  both  cases  the  loss  is  due 
to  destruction  of  complement. 

The  reason  why  one  type  of  organism,  such  as  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  is  bacteriolyzed  by  the  action  o!  these 
substances,  whereas  another,  such  as  the  staphylococcus, 
though  prepared  for  phagocytosis,  shows  no  bacteriolytic 
effect,  probably  depends  not  on  any  fundamental  difference 
in  the  substances  in  the  serum  which  produce  the  effects, 
nor  in  their  method  of  action,  but  from  a  difference  in  the 
physical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  microbe  itself. 
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II. — Thomas  Houston,  H.D.,  and  J.  C.  Kajjkin,  M.D. 

THE   OPSONIC   AND   AGGLUTINATIVE   POWER  OF 

BLOOD  SERUM  IN  CEREBEO-SPINAL  FEVER. 
Although  many  contributions  have  been  published 
within  recent  years  confirming  the  work  ol  Sir  A.  E. 
Wright  in  reference  to  tuberculous  and  staphylococcic 
invasions,  the  general  application  of  the  opsonic  method 
to  the  diagnosis  and  study  of  other  infections  has  not  met 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  the  case  ol  mioro- 
organisms  susceptible  to  the  opsonic  action  of  the  serum, 
this  method  is  an  invaluable  one  for  studying  the  nature 
ci  such  micro-crganiems,  and,  in  addition,  provides  ua 
with  a  means  of  definitely  deciding  whether  a  given 
micro-organism  is  or  is  not  actively  engaged  in  an 
infeotion. 

Tfle  Belfast  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  meningococcus  and  its  relation 
to  the  disease  by  this  method. 

A.  The  Meningococcus  in  its  Opsonic  Relations. 
The  determinations  referred  to  below  were  done  in  the 
usual  way  .originally  described  by  Wright  and  Douglas, 
that  is : 

(a)  Washed  corpuscles  were  obtained  as  follows:  Several 
drops  of  blood  from  the  finger  wore  received  into  several 
cubic  centimetres  cf  0.8  per  cent,  salt  solution  containing 
0.25  per  cent,  of  citrate  of  soda.  The  mixture  was  shaken  and 
the  corpuscles  separated  by  centrifugal  action.  Tne  super- 
natant fluid  was  removed  with  a  pipette,  and  the  deposit 
furnished  the  leucocytes  for  the  determination,  the  upper 
layers  containing  as  they  did  a  large  number  of  white 
cells. 

(6)  The  s?rum  of  the  patients  and  of  the  controls  was 
obtained  by  allowing  small  quantities  of  blood  to  clot  in 
Wright's  capsules  and  oentrifugalizing  to  separate  the 
serum. 

(c)  The  best  emulsion  was  prepared  from  a  fresh  6  to  8  hours' 
growth  of  the  meningococcus  on  chapasgar '  by  mixing  some 
of  the  growth  with  0.8  percent,  salt  solution.  The  emulsion 
was  always  freshly  prepared. 

By  means  of  capillary  pipettes  furnished  with  rubber  teats 
equal  parts  of  the  following  were  taken : 

Washed  corpuscles  ^  These  were  drawn   into  the 

Emulsicn  of  meningococcus  V    £aphK,aryf  P^e    with    a 

Serum  of  patient  (     babble  of  air  dividing  eacn 

"  J     equal  part. 

The  above  were  thoroughly  mixed  on  a  slide  and  reaspirated 
Into  the  capillary  tube,  the  end  was  scaled,  and  the  pipette 
placed  In  the  incubator  for  fifteen  minutes.  With  a  secoad 
pipette  a  precisely  similar  operation  was  carried  out,  except 
that  the  control  serum  was  substituted  for  the  patient's  serum. 
In  these  determinations  two  controls  were  as  a  rule  used  for 
each  determination. 

Immediately  after  the  fifteen  minutes  in  the  Irjcubator  had 
expired  blood  films  were  made  from  the  contents  of  the  tubes, 
and  these  were  stained  by  Lsishman's  stain.  The  micro- 
organisms in  50  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  of  the  prepara- 
tions were  then  counted,  and  the  relation  between  the  results 
gave  the  opsonic  index. 

In  working  with  the  meningococcus  several  difficulties 
presented  themselves:  It  was  found  that  subcultures 
grown  for  twenty-four  hours  contained  numerous  degene- 
ration forms  which  stained  indistinctly,  and  for  tbiB 
reason  accurate  opsonic  determinations  were  not  possible. 
This  difficulty  was  got  over  in  the  following  way  :  Professor 
Symmera  had  kept  a  large  number  of  strains  of  the 
meningococcus  alive  by  daily  subculture  on  chapasear, 
and  he  provided  u3  with  a  growth  in  the  thirty- fifth 
generation  which  grew  actively  when  transplanted  on 
ordinary  agar  slopes.  This  growth  was  kept  alive  by 
daily  subculture  on  chapasgar,  and  a  six  to  eight  hours' 
growth  on  chapasgar  or  agar  was  used  to  make  the  test 
emulsion.  The  emulsion  was  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  salt  solution,  and  was  found  to  contain  very  few 
'^generation  forms.  It  appeared  quite  uniform,  and  in 
the  control  preparations  made  with  normal  serum  tbe 
cocci  rarely  occurred  in  aggregations  of  more  than  2  or  8, 
and  nothing  resembling  a  clump  was  ever  observed  in  the 
control  preparations. 

In  working  with  other  strains  more  recently  Isolated  it 
was  found  that  the  emulsion  was  hardly  po  good,  the  cocci 
frequently  occurring  in  tetrads,  and  a  few  small  clumps 
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were  occasionally  seen.  This  tendency  of  the  coccus  to 
form  small  aggregations,  however,  soon  disappeared 
when  the  growth  was  subcultured  several  times  or? 
chapasgar.  The  ease  with  which  the  meningococcus 
emulsifies  when  grown  on  this  medium  is  remarkable  :. 
we  have  not  worked  with  a  coccus  that  emulsified  so 
perfectly,  with  the  exception  of  the  Micrococcus  melitensis. 
By  the  way  in  which  the  culture  emulsified  we  on  several 
occasions  suspected  that  the  culture  was  either  con- 
taminated or  was  not  a  culture  of  the  meningococcus, 
and  this  suspicion  on  further  examination  proved 
correct. 

The  opsonic  poser  of  normal  serum  with  reference  to 
the  meningococcus  was  found  to  be  extremely  low  when 
contrasted  with  its  opsonic  power  for  other  micro- 
organisms. For  instance,  if  two  emulsions  are  taken  of 
the  same  density,  one  containing  the  meningococcus  and 
the  other  a  staphylococcus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pre- 
parations made  with  the  emulsicn  of  the  meningococcus 
show  much  less  phagocytosis  than  those  made  with  the- 
staphylococcus.  So  marked  is  this  characteristic  of 
opsonic  preparations  containing  the  meningococcus  that 
on  this  property  alone  we  would  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  a  coccus  was  a  meningococcus,  as  we  have  never  seen 
snch  a  low  phagocytosis  in  preparations  with  any  other 
micro-organism. 

For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to  use  s  rather  thick 
emulsion,  in  order  that  the  control  preparations  might 
show  a  distinct  phagocytosis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
serum  of  many  of  the  cerebro-spinal  cases  had  an  exceed- 
ingly high  opsonic  power,  so  that  in  many  of  the  prepara- 
tions the  leucocytes  were  packed  so  full  of  cocci  that  accu- 
rate counts  became  impossible.  In  order  to  obtain 
approximate  counts  in  such  cases  the  following  rule 
was  adopted :  The  preparations  were  generally  counted 
by  two  observers,  and  the  number  of  cocci  in  fifty 
leucocytes  determined.  Leucocytes  packed  with  cocci 
were  given  crer.it  for  fifty  cocci,  although  in  several 
instances  the  cccei  ingested  might  considerably  exceed 
this  number.  In  preparations  with  such  marked  phago- 
cytosis there  was  always  present  marked  agglutination  ol 
the  cocci  lying  five  of  the  leucocytes.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  said  that  the  figures  obtained  do  not  altogether  repre- 
sent the  opsonic  action  of  the  serum,  but  are  also  the 
result  of  agglutination  and  subsequent  opsonic  englobe- 
rutnt.  From  3  study  of  the  preparations,  it  would  appear 
that  masses  oi  agglutinated  cocci  may  occasionally  be 
p'nagecytosed,  but  not  so  frequently  as  one  would  expect^ 
as  the  cocci  in  the  leucocytes  were  for  the  most  part  free 
and  distinct,  and  not  aggregated  in  clumps ;  in  fact,  a 
very  high  agglutinative  power  seemed  often  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  lesser  degree  of  phagocytosis.  We  regard  the 
opsonic  and  agglutinative  reactions  obtained  in  this  way 
as  imitations  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
blood  stream  and  tissues  of  the  patient,  and  the  amount  of 
phagocytosis,  however  it  may  be  brought  about,  as  a  more 
or  les3  accurate  measure  of  the  power  the  serum  and 
leucocytes  have  of  dealing  with  the  cocci. 

In  the  preparations  degenerated,  swollen,  and  broken-up 
cocci  were  frequently  seen  inside  the  leucocytes,  and  ii?. 
contrasting  these  ecglobed  cocci  with  those  lying  free  and 
agglutinated  in  masses,  it  would  appear  that  this  degene- 
la.iv  ■  change  occurred  for  the  most  part  inside  the  leuco- 
cytes, showing,  we  think,  that  phagocytosis  (in  the  case  of 
the  meningococcus  at  least)  is  a  stage  in  the  destruction 
of  the  cocci,  or  that  they  are  devitalized  to  a  greater 
extent  after  phagocytosis  has  taken  place. 

Another  interesting  character  of  the  meningococcus 
developed  while  we  were  workiDg  with  the  coccus  isolated 
from  one  of  the  first  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  occurring 
in  Belfast.  This  coccus  had  been  subcultured  about  156 
times,  and  was  about  five  months  old.  We  found  that  at 
th's  time -the  leucocytes  in  preparations  made  with  this 
coccus  took  up  more  cocci  than  they  hid  formerly  done 
when  the  coccus  was  more  recently  isolated.  Thus,  in 
using  an  emulsion  of  approximately  the  same  density, 
whereas  the  earlier  preparations  showed  from  25  to  50 
cocci  in  50  leucocytes,  the  later  preparations  showed 
from  200  to  300  cocci  in  50  leucocytes.  At  first  this 
I  iii  a  very  marked  degree  with 
the  serum  from  the  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fi'Ver, 
but  shortly  after  we  had  noticed  the  rise  in  the  count  ol 
'obei  cocci"  in  the  control  preparations,  we  found 
that  this  coccus  was  no  longer  agglutinated  by  serum  from 
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oases  of  the  disease,  and  finally  it  gave  a  normal  opsonic 
power  and  no  agglutination  with  serum  which  in  prepara- 
tions containing  a  more  recently  isolated  coccus  gave  a 
high  opsonic  power  and  marked  agglutination.  This 
observation  Is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it  shows  that 
the  meningococcus,  by  prolonged  growth,  may  entirely 
lose  these  important  properties.  This  result  seems  on 
a  par  with  the  fact  that  has  been  pointed  out  by  Flexner, 
that  the  meningococcus,  by  prolonged  growth  on  artificial 
media,  may  sooner  or  later  lose  its  pathogenic  properties.1 
In  order  further  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  result, 
we  did  a  number  of  experiments  with  heated  cocci,  heating 
them  for  various  times  at  60D  to  6S°  C.  Toe  preparations 
made  with  these  cocci  were  rather  difficult  to  count,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  heated  cocci  lose  to  a  certain  extent 
their  staining  propprlies  ;  it  was,  however,  clearly  shown 
that  the  heated  cocci,  when  treated  with  normal  serum, 
were  far  more  numerously  phagocytosed  than  when 
unheated.  In  this  connexion  it  may  also  be  noted  that 
degenerated  cocci  are  much  more  numerously  englobed 
than  fresh  undegenerated  cocci.  If  several  subcultures  of 
the  meningococcus  be  made  on  ordinary  agar  slopes,  the 
coccus  gradually  becomes  smaller,  and  finally  ceases  to 
grow;  such  substructures  containing  these  small  de- 
generated cocci  are  unsuitable  for  doing  opsonic 
determinations  for  this  reason. 

In  the  tables  oc?urricg  in  this  paper  the  columns 
headed  "agglutination"  require  tome  explanation.  In 
making  the  opsonic  determinations  in  the  usual  way  it 
was  at  once  observed  that  many  oi  thft  preparations  con- 
taining the  patient's  serum  showed  marked  agglutination 
of  the  meningococci,  whiie  the  controls  throughout  the 
whole  series  never  showed  any  (the  determinations  were, 
as  a  rule,  made  with  two  separate  controls).  In  order 
iarther  to  test  the  absence  of  agglutination  with  non- 
infected  aerum  a  numb?r  of  different  normals  (eleven  in 
all)  were  at  different  times  used  as  controls,  also  serum 
jrom  cases  infected  with  tubercle,  typhoid,  pneamococeus, 
staphylococcus,  and  Micrococcus  meUtensib,  as  well  as 
several  samples  of  rabbit's  and  guinea-pig's  serum.  In  no 
case  was  there  any  agglutination  observed  with  such 
serums.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  this  method  of 
agglutination  as  a  test  for  meningococcic  infection  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  gives  results  which  are  practi- 
cally free  from  error.  In  other  words,  the  opsonic  method 
in  the  case  of  the  meningococcus  provides  us  with  two 
distinct  indications  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence 
of  infection — first,  the  opsonic  index,  and  second,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  agglutination.  In  these  columns 
•+-  stands  for  an  unmistakable  aaeluttna'ive  reaction, 
-f-  +  indicates  dense  clumps,  and  -j-  +  +  an  exceedingly 
powerful  effect. 

In  the  following  account  the  word  '•'■  reaction  "refers  to  the 
double  effect  generally  observed  in  opsonic  preparations 
containing  the  serum  from  cases  of  cerebro -spinal  fever, 
namely,  a  high  opsonic  index  combined  with  marked 
agglutination  of  the  meningococci  lying  iree  of  the 
leucocytes. 

B.   The  Reaction  of  the  Blood  Serum  from  Casts  of  Epidemic 

Cerebrospinal  Fever  to  the  Meningococcus  isolated 

from  these  Cases. 

Table  I. — Synopsis  of  the  Results  obtained  by  the 
Examination  of  Cases  by  this  Method. 


Day  of  Di 

ease. 

Number 
of  Deter- 
minations 

Number 

eiving 

Positive 

Reaction. 

Number 
giving 
Negative 

Percentage 
of  Positive 

Results. 

1st 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2nd 

...       -. 

12 

3 

3 

25 

3rd         ... 

11 

3 

8 

27 

tth 

13 

2 

11 

15 

5th 

5 

3 

2 

60 

6th  to  133rd 

120 

125 

5 

95,1 

Of  114  different  cases  of  epidemic  cerebrc-spic3l  meningitis 
40  were  examined  during  tho  first  five  days  cf  the  d!sess?,  10  o 

1  Flexucr,  Contributions  to  the  Biology  of  Diplococcus  TntraceUiUaris, 
Journal  q/  ■  ■?,  vol.  ix,  No.  Z,  March,  T9Q7h  p  126. 


these  were  positive  and  30  were  negative  Of  the  74  cases 
examined  from  the  sixth  dav  onwards,  4  were  convalescent 
for  some  time  and  70  were  suffering  from  the  disease.  Of  these 
70,  63  gave  a  positive  and  2  gave  a  negative  reaction,  that  ie, 
of  all  the  cases  examined  after  tho  fifth  d:.y  of  the  disease, 
97.1  per  cent,  gave  a  positive  double  reaction. 

A  consideration  of  Table  I  shows  : 

1.  That  during  the  first  five  days  the  double  reaction 
may  be  absent,  and  therefore  during  this  period  the  method 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  m;ana  of  diagnosis. 
Many  of  the  fulminant  cases  die  before  their  blood  has 
developed  the  agglutinative  and  opsonic  powers  which  it 
almost  invariably  possesses  in  cases  which  survive  the 
first  five  days. 

2.  From  the  sixth  day  onwards,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  serum  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal cases  showed  a  high  opsonic  power  and  a  marked 
agglutinative  power  when  brought  into  contact  with  a 
meningococcus  that  had  been  isolated  from  any  cf  the 
BelfaBt  cases.  The  combination  cf  this  agglutinative 
effect  and  high  opsonic  power  therefore  furnishes  in  this 
disease  a  specific  test  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  The 
low  opsonic  power  always  found  in  normal  or  non-infected 
serum,  so  that  even  when  moderately  thick  emuisions  were 
used  two  or  three  cocci  were  the  maximum  found  in  any 
leucocyte,  and  the  uniform  absence  of  all  agglutinative 
effect  in  all  preparations  containing  such  serum, forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  high  opsonic  and  agglutinative 
effect  found  in  all  preparations  containing  the  serum  from 
cases  of  the  disease  on  or  after  the  sixth  dsy,  and  from 
several  cases  before  that  date,  such  preparations  always 
showing  leucocytes  packed  with  cocci,  and  also  dense 
clumps  of  cocci  not  ingested.  In  fact,  the  picture  is  so 
characteristic,  that  a  diagnosis  could  in  the  majority  of 
cases  be  made  by  simply  mixing  some  washed  ccrpusclts, 
serum  from  the  patient  and  emulsion  of  meningococci, 
and  incubating  the  mixture  for  a  short  time  without  the 
use  of  any  control.  Usually  opsonic  determinations  for 
purposes  of  diagnosis  require  most  cartful  and  accurate 
counts,  while  in  the  case  of  this  disease  a  glance  at  the 
preparation  is  often  sufficient. 

The  few  exceptions  in  which  the  above  reactions  were 
not  found  may  be  noted : 

(a)  xlvi.—  This  case  gave  on  the  sev6n*ih  day  an  index  of  1.8 
aud  no  agglutination.  The  patient  was  extremely  ill  arjd  died  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease.  No  lumbar  puncture  was 
dene. 

(b)ix.— This  case  gave  on  the  ninth  day  an  index  of  0.52 
and  do  agglutination.  The  patient  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease.    No  lumbar  puncture  was  done. 

(c)  lxxxy. — This  child  was  diagnosed  before  admission  into 
hospital  as  a  case  cf  the  disease.  It  was  said  to  be  twenty- 
three  days  ill,  but  had  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  at  the  time 
of  the  blood  examination,  and  the  diagnosis  at  this  time  was 
thought  to  be  doubtful.  Lster  on  the  typical  symptoms 
developed,  and  the  meningococcus  was  isolated  from  the 
spinal  fluid  by  lumbar  puncture.  On  the  fifty-fifth  day  the 
blood  was  again  examined,  and  gave  a  marked  reaction.  This 
was  probably  a  case  of  relapse 

(d)  Casa  xliv  gave  no  reaction  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
disease,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  gave  an  index  of  5.8  and 
slight  agglutination.  This  case  was  a  mild  one,  and  was  con- 
valescent on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  disease.    No  lumbar 

a  was  done. 
(«)  Several  cases  that  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  some  oth6r 
disease,  such  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  tubercle,  hydrocephalus, 
or  mama,  were  also  examined  by  this  method  with  negative 
result.    These  are  not  included  in  Table  I. 

The  reactions  of  the  convalescent  cases  examined  are 
interesting. 

Table  II.— The  Convalescent  Cases  Examined. 


Number 
oi  Case. 

Duration  of 
Illcefd. 

Duration  of 
Convalescence. 

Index. 

Agglutina- 
tion. 

:I 

25  days 

1  day 

4.3 

- 

X 

11  days 

4  days 

211 

+  + 

XCIX 

33  dayj 

4  days 

44 

— 

XCI 

20  days 

8  days 

12 

— 

XCVII 

27  days 

10  days 

_ 

CI 

59  days 

23  days 

16.6 

+  + 

CVI 

37  day3 

31  daya 

2.00 

+  + 

cv 

47  daya 

47  days 

0  75 

- 

'4' 
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As  a  rule,  it  would  appear  from  Table  II  that  tlie 
reaction  very  soon  disappears  when  the  disease  subsides. 
It,  persists  longer  in  cases,  such  as  01,  that  have  been  very 
111  for  a  long  period. 

The  effect  of  heating  the  serum  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
cerebrospinal  fever  was  tried.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  of  this  experiment. 

Table  III. — Showing  the  Effect  of  Heating  the 
Serums  for  Twelve  Minutes  at  60°  C. 


Unheated  Serum. 

Heated  Serum. 

Number 
oi  Case. 

Count  in  50 
Leucocytes. 

Index. 

i 

a  . 
33  a 

3.2 
bo 

< 

Count  in  50 
Leucocytes. 

Index. 

3  ^ 

S  (control) 

39             1 

- 

10               1 

- 

LIX 

1,153         29.66 

+  + 

70               7 

+  + 

XXVII 

2S6      1      6.8 

- 

21        i     2.1 

- 

lxxxviii 

195           5.0 

- 

34             3.4 

- 

CII 

848         21.7 

+  + 

54             5.4 

+  + 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  heating  the  serum 
destroys  to  a  large  extent  the  opsonic  power,  but  has  much 
less  effect  on  the  agglutinative  power.  We  have  also 
noted  that  serum  kept  for  some  days  loses  the  opsonic 
sooner  than  the  agglutinative  power.  Thus,  in  a  serum 
kept  for  several  weeks  we  get  a  well-marked  agglutinative 
and  only  very  slight  opsonic  effect.  By  this  method  we 
tested  several  of  the  therapeutic  serums  on  the  market — 
namely,  Kolle's,  Rappel's,  and  Burroughs  and  Wellcome's. 
TheBe  were  found  to  have  an  opsonic  power  below  that  of 
iresh  normal  serum,  and  had  no  agglutinative  power  at 
all.  Barroughs  and  Wellcome's  serum  seemed  to  produce 
a  slight  agglutinative  effect,  but  this  serum  did  not  mix 
well  with  the  washed  corpuscles,  as  it  seemed  to  agglu- 
tinate even  the  red  blood  cells.  These  results  correspond 
with  the  clinical  experience  of  their  use  in  the  present 
Bellas  r,  epidemic,  as  Dr.  Gardner  Robb,  who  had  charge  of 
the  fever  hospitals,  has  observed  no  good  effects  from  the 
use  of  these  seruma. 

The  opsonic  and  agglutinative  power  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  was  determined  in  a  number  cf  the  cases. 
Table  IV  details  the  results  and  contrasts  the  opsonic 
and  agglutinative  power  of  the  lumbar  puncture  fluid 
with  that  of  the  serum  of  the  patient  taken  at  the  same 
time.  . 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  has  always  a  much  lower  opsonic  and 
agglutinative  power  than  the  blood  serum  of  the  same 


patient  taken  at  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  in  this  fact  we  have  an  explanation,  in  part  at  least, 
cf  the  persistence  of  the  disease  when  the  blood  ha3 
acquired  a  very  high  opsonic  and  agglutinative  power. 
A  serum  reaction  that  in  fifteen  minutes  can  completely 
aggultinate  or  bring  about  the  phagocytosis  of  all  the 
cocci  in  the  mixture  used  in  doing  the  opsonic  deter- 
minations would,  we  think,  quickly  eradicate  the  cocci 
from  the  system,  provided  the  serum  could  act  freely 
upon  all  the  cocci.  This  the  serum  is  evidently  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  the  local  conditions  tbat  exist  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  cavity.  The  protective  properties  ot 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid  are  quickly  exhausted,  and  there 
is  not  a  free  communication  between  the  exhausted  fluid 
and  the  blood  serum.  This,  too,  affords  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  why  lumbar  puncture  benefits  some  of  the 
cases  in  a  marked  degree.  The  cerebro- spinal  fluid, 
exhausted  of  its  protective  properties,  is  drained  off  and; 
its  place  supplied  by  an  exudate  containing  a  fresh 
supply  of  opsonins  and  agglutinins.  To  take  an  example, 
Case  lxxxvii's  blood  had  an  opsonic  index  of  17.5  and 
a  marked  agglutinative  power;  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
had  an  index  of  1.6  and  no  agglutinative  power.  After 
lumbar  pucctme  a  very  marked  clinical  improvement, 
was  observed. 

C.  Ths  Value  of  this  Method  in  Distinguishing  Different 
Cocci. 
In  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  it  will  always  be' 
possible  by  this  method  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  coccus 
isolated  from  a  case  is  a  true  meningococcus.  Several 
pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  some  strains  of  meningo- 
cocci may  be  Gram-positive.  This  test  would,  we  believe, 
definitely  settle  this  contention.  In  this  epidemic  two 
Gram-positive  cocci  isolated  from  the  blood  by  Dr.  W.  J. 
Wilson  and  one  from  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  proved  not 
to  be  meningococci  when  tested  by  this  method,  although 
at  first  sight  they  closely  resembled  it  in  appearance. 
Table  V  Is  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  method 
to  determine  the  nature  of  a  doubtful  coccus. 

This  method  of  examining  the  blood  of  cerebro-spinal 
cases,  and  of  distinguishing  various  cocci  isolated  from 
cases  of  the  disease,  having  been  tested  by  over  20O 
determinations  and  found  exceedingly  satisfactory  and- 
definite  in  its  results,  we  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  to  investigate  the  following  interesting  questions:: 

1.  Are  there  different  strains  of  meningococci  ? 
2   Is  true  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever  always  due  to  ths. 
oatua  strain  of  meningococcus  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  can.  we  believe,  from  the 
results  detailed  below,  be  dt finitely  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  We  mean  by  this  that  cocci  isolated  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  eases  of  meningitis  haviDg  the 
cultural  and  staining  characters  usually  ascribed  by 
pathologists  as  characteristic  of  the  meningococcus  may 


Table  IV. — Contrast  between 

the  Opsonic  and  Agglutinative  Power  of  the  Blood  Serum 
and  Cerebro-spinal  Fluid. 

Day  of  Disease. 

Date. 

Blood. 

Fluid. 

Index. 

Agglutina- 
tion. 

Index. 

Agglutina- 
tion. 

Remarks. 

LXXII 

39th 

May  20th 

0.93 

+ 

0  82 

- 

First  lumbar  puncture  (negative). 

XXXIII  i 

22nd 

May  20th 

5.1 

+  + 

0.28 

First  lumbar  puncture  (negative). 

XCII 

JOth 

June  10th 

12  2 

+  + 

0.48 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (positive). 

XXVIII 

64th 

June  11th 

35.8 

+  +  + 

4.1 

+ 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (negative). 

XCVI 

33rd 

June  11th 

14.5 

+  + 

2.1 

+ 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (positive). 

CI 

47th 

June  17tu 

21.0 

+  + 

6.3 

+ 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (positive). 

txxxix 

26th 

June  17tU 

35.3 

+  +  + 

0.3 

First  lumbar  puncture  (negative). 

1LXXXVII 

24th 

June  19th 

17.5 

+  +  + 

1.6 

- 

First  lumbar  puncture  (negaUve). 

XXX11I3 

67th 

June24tli 

10.0 

+  + 

- 

- 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (positivc\ 

LXVII 

17th 

June  25th 

17.0 

+  + 

0,8 

- 

Second  lumbar  puncture. 

CV1I 

87  th 

June  26th 

6.8 

+  + 

0.8 

- 

First  lumbar  puncture. 

III 

57th 

July  2nd 

1.6 

+ 

0.2 

- 

Second  lumbar  puncture  (positive)'. 

xcvni 

39th 

July  4th 

9.8 

+ 

07 

+ 

First  lumbar  puncture  (positive). 

cm 

52nd 

July  5th 

9.8 

+ 

1.8 

- 

First  lumbar  puncture  (negative). 
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Table  V. — Illustrating  the  Method  of  Apflting  the 
Opsonic  Test  to  a  Doubtful  Coccus. 

Tested  with    Meuiugo-Tested    with    Doubtful 
coccus.  Coccus. 


Y.  (coutrol)     

H.     (cerebro  -  spinal 


827         12  7        +  + 


The  doubtful  coccus  made  a  rather  clumpy  emulsion,  and  only  a 
rough  count  of  50  leucocvt.-  v.-a-  iir><',\  Tlie  results,  however,  very 
■definitely  show  that  the  doubtful  coccus  was  not  a  meningococcus. 

differ  in    very   essential   properties  —  namely,    in   their 
opsonic  and  agglutinative  reactions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  E.  Batten,  Phyelciau  to 
Great  Ormond  Street  Children's  Hospital,  we  were  enabled 
to  Investigate  this  problem.  We  understand  that  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  several  cases  of  meningitis 
were  admitted  to  Great  Ormond  Street  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Some  ol  these  cases  were  acute,  and  resembled 
■clinically  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever,  while  the 
others  might  be  classed  as  cases  of  typical  posterior  basic 
meningitis.  We  obtained  blood  from  two  of  these  cases. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  our  test  experiments  with 
the  serum : 

Table  VI.— Showing  that  the  Serum  from  Two  Cases 
op  Posterior  Basic  Meningitis  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  did  not  React  to  a  Belfast  Coccus. 


oOLeacocytes.11^"-  Agglutination 


X.  (control,  April  17th)... 
M.  (control,  one  day  old) 


5).  (Great  Ormond  Street ;  one 
day  old) 


M.  (Belfast  case) 


N.  (Belfast  case) 

1,162 

16  8 

+  + 

H.  (Belfast  case) 

1,253 

18.1 

+  + 

R.  (control,  May  7th)      

17 

1 

- 

B.  (Great  Ormond  Street) 

13 

1 

- 

H.  (Belfast  case) 

100 

5.8 

+ 

■3.  (Belfast  case)     

311 

18  2 

+  + 

W.  (Belfast  case) 

648 

38.1 

+  +  + 

a.  (Belfast  case) 

352 

20.7 

+  + 

It  Is  thu3  evident  that  the  serum  from  the  two  cases  of 
meningitis  in  Great  Ormond  Street  gave  no  reaction  with 
cocci  isolated  from  Belfast  cases  which  reacted  well  with 
the  Belfast  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  fever. 

We  also  received  from  Dr.  Graham  Forbes  two  Gram- 
■negative  cocci  corresponding  in  cultural  and  staining 
characters  with  meningococci,  which  had  been  isolated 
Krom  two  of  these  cases  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 

Examples  of  our  experiments  with  these  cocci  are 
given  in  Table  VII. 

We  sent  Dr.  Alice  Taylor  meningococci  and  serum  from 
the  Belfast  cases,  and  she  Informed  us  that  she  *>ad 
obtained  similar  results  to  those  detailed  in  Table  VII, 
and  also  that  the  Gram-negative  cocci  isolated  from  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  cases  gave  a  high  opsonic  index,  and 
an  agglutinative  reaction  with  the  serum  of  the  Great 
■Ormond  Street  cases.    It  is  therefore  evident  that : 

1.  The  meningococci  of  the  Great  Ormond  Street  cases 
react  with  the  blood  of  these  cases,  but  do  not  react  with 
the  blood  of  the  epidemic  cases  in  Belfast. 

2.  The  meningococci  from  the  Belfast  cases  react  with 
the  blood  of  these  cases,  but  do  not  react  with  the  blood  of 
She  Great  Ormond  Street  cases  of  meningitis. 

There  arc,  therefore,  at  least  two  races  of  meningococci 


Table  VII. — Contrasting  the  Action  of  the  Serum 
from  Belfast  Cases  on  two  Gram-negative  Cocci 
Isolated  from  Cases  of  Meningitis  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  with  its  Action  on  Belfast  Cocci. 


X.  (control)' ... 
A.  (Belfast  case) 
E.  (Belfast  case) 
H.  (Belfast  case) 


D's  coccus  from  Great 
ormond  Street,  used 
in  these  Determina- 
tion*. 


__J 


B's  coccus  from  a 

Belfast  case  used  in 

Determinations  below. 


8" 
St. 

& 

a  . 

s| 

a  . 

M 

30 

3  3 

8 
•a 

30 

"S 

O 

<! 

UJ 

a 

< 

33 

1.0 

- 

64 

1.0 

- 

31 

0.94 

- 

322 

5  03 

+  + 

38 

1.0 

- 

1 1,261 

19.6 

++  + 

34 

1.0 

- 

224 

3.5 

+ 

D— y's  coccus  from 
Great  Ormond  Street 
used  in  Determina- 
tions below. 

B— v's  coccus  from  a 
Belfast  case  used  in 
Determinations  below. 

Count  in  50 
Leucocytes. 

Index. 

k 

a   . 
3  a 

"St*3 

Da 

Count  in  50 
Leucocytes. 

Index. 

a  . 
3  0 

< 

K.  (control) 99      1     1 

S.  (Belfast  case)      ...       98           0  98 

-  ;     30      1 

—  1   1,024        34.1      ,   +  +  + 

differing    entirely    in    their   opsonic    and    agglutinative 

The  blood  from  a  case  which  Dr.  Fowler  of  Edinburgh 
believed  to  be  a  typical  case  of  chronic  posterior  basic 
meningitis  was  tested  by  us,  and  gave  no  reaction  with  a 
coccus  Isolated  from  a  Belfast  case.  The  coccus,  however, 
from  this  case  was  not  tested  by  this  method. 

The  second  question— namely,  Is  true  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal fever  always  due  to  the  same  strain  of  meningo- 
coccus a— now  occupied  our  attention.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Alexander  Johnston,  Superintendent-Physician 
of  Ruehill  Fever  Hospital,  Glasgow,  we  obtained  five 
specimens  of  blood  from  five  of  the  epidemic  cates  of 
cerebro-spinal  fever  under  his  charge.  From  all  of  these 
cases  a  meningococcus  had  been  isolated  by  lumbar 
puncture.  The  following  are  the  results  of  a  test 
experiment  done  with  a  coccus  isolated  from  one  of  the 
Belfast  cases  : 

Table  VIII— Giving  Results  of  Testing  the  Serum  of 
Five  Glasgow  Cases  with  a  Belfast  Coccus. 


Name. 


X.  (control)  ... 

W.  (Glasgow)  ... 

F.  (Glasgow)  ... 

L.  (Glasgow)  ... 

P.  (Glasgow)  ... 

K.  (Glasgow)  ... 


Age. 

Day  of  Disease. 

Index. 

Agglutination. 

_ 

- 

1.0 

- 

14 

13th 

7.8 

+  + 

It': 

14th 

6.5 

+  + 

22 

Eth 

9.4 

+  +  + 

l.'i 

17th 

5  07 

+ 

21 

18th 

6.0 

+  + 

It  is  evident  from  Table  VIII  that  the  blood  of  the 
Glasgow  cases  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever  react  In 
the  same  way  as  the  Belfast  cases  do  when  tested  with 
a  coccus  isolated  f rom_a  Belfast  case. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  Thomson  and  Dr. 
Claude  Ker  of  Edinburgh,  we  obtained  the  blood  of  two 
of  the  epidemic  cases  in  the  City  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  Edinburgh.  . 

Table  IX  gives  the  result  of  our  test  examination, 
which  shows  that  the  blood  of  the  Edinburgh  epidemic 
cases,  as  well  as  the  Glasgow  cases,  reacted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  blood  of  the  Belfast  cases  did  to  a  ccccus 
isolated  from  a  Belfast  cat e. 
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X  —Giving  Kesults  of  Testing  the  Serum  of 
Two  Edinburgh  Cases  with  a  Belfast  Coccus^ 


Name. 


Count  in 
59  Leucocytes. 


Index.     Agglutination. 


X.  (control) 
J.  (Beliast  case)  ... 
W.  (Belfast  case)  ... 
B.  (Bel  last  case)  ... 
I.  (Edinburgh  case) 
II.  (Edinburgh  case) 


1.0 

3.4 

70 

306 

7.7 


+  + 

+  + 


-We  are  also  informed  by  Dr.  Alice  Taylor,  to  whom  we 
Bent  some  samples  of  serum  tatoBeM»^JJ 
a  coccus  obtain*  d  from  Lanarkshire  gave  a  high  opsonic 
fndex  and  agglutinative  effect  with  the  serum  of  the 
Belfast  cases  but  not  with  the  seram  from  the  Great 
Ormond  Street  cases.  .,  -™_  „T  «J 

With  the  object  of  further  testing  the  Identity  of  the 
coccus  of  tme  epidemic  cerebrospinal  fever  we  opined 
♦-om  Germany  four  different  cultures  of,  it  was  stateo, 
uXS^oCc«  ir.tracMutaris  of  Weichselbanm 
Our  study  of  these  Gram-negative  cocci  introduces  again  a 
Jotat  that  we  have  already  artuded  to  in  the  be  ginning  of 
♦his  paper.  We  found  that  a  meningococcus  after  being 
subcultured  for  about  five  months,  lost  its  power  of 
reaction  to  the  serum  from  the  cases  of  cerebro. spinal 
fiver,  and  that  coincident  with  this  change  the  number  of 
cocci  Ingested  by  the  leucocytes  in  the  control  preparaUons 
was  much  higher  than  when  the  coccus  posseted  the  power 
of  reaction.  We  think  It  extremely  probable  that  any 
meningococcus  which  shows  this  high  Ph*f  ?t^ts  when 
acted  upon  by  normal  serum  will  be  found  to  have  lost  Its 
opsonic  and  aggluUnative  reactions.    The  test  emulsions 

Table  X  ^Test  Experiments  with  Three  Cultures 
of  Meningococci  received  from  Dr.  Trautman* 
Hamburg. 

With  emulsions  of  approximately  the  same  density, 
H.  (1722)  H.  (1785)  H.  (1) 

g3Kie  652C  E  40*  cocci  in  50  leucocytes 

when  acted  upon  by  normal  serum  in  an  opsonic  experiment. 

(a)  Experiment  with  (XL  17™).  , 


were  made  of  approximately  the  same  density,  ^dtlie- 

5^n^e™dsUinfaen  opsonic  experiment  with  normal 
seram^dTmenhigococcis  that  has  been  ^  on  ^ 

witn  the *m htm  cases  of  cerebro-  spinal  fever. 
WlThree  different  cultures  of  meningococci  were  sent  tc 
us  from  Hamburg  through  the  ^ndness  o!  Dr  Thoma 
Carnwath  and  Dr.  Trautmann.    B*.  ton  tmann^ ta, edm 
bis    letter   that  these   were   undoubted    strains    w   tu« 
Diphrocca.,  intracellular!*  of  Werehselbanm. 
Therefore,    two    of    the   cocci    sent    from  HamDurg 
xneremre,    t  he  eernm  01  tne 

namely,   i±.  (liao)  aaa  xi.  w    i,:c"-  -RoHnat  rriccuE* 

It  was  for  this  reason  believed  to  have  lost  its  ebsentia. 

t'.ons    of    the  specimens    of   blood    received    trom 
Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia : 

Table  XI  -Giving  the  Besults  of  Testing  the  Serum 
TA    of  Five  Cases  from  the   Municipal  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  with  a  BelfastCoccus^ 


,No.  of  Cocci  in    Index.   I  Agglutination. 
1 50  Leucocytes. ;  i""c'*-   j 


X.  (control) 

F.  (Belfast  case) ... 

M.  (Belfast case)... 


310 
3J2 


X.  (control)      —           81  , 

I  L'$tWW.     «th        260  3  2  :  +  +  +  Convalescent. 

m  1  k  j-j-4-  Dving  in  convu.- 

C.  B.  (Philadelphia) .. .J   65th    ■    133  j   1.6  (  +  +  +  i^^ 

Contaminated 
with  a  bacillus. 


(b)  Experiment  with  H.  (17SM 


. 


Determinations  with       Determinations  with  a 
Coccus  H.  (1785).  Belfast  Coccus. 


P.  D.  (Philadelphia) ..      32nd  34  0  4 

Q.  (.Philadelphia)       ..        —  178 

„„  j  !    iot  I   15   '    ++      Convalescent. 

L.B.  (Philadelphia)..      73rd  122  15        ++    , 


99      +  +  +    contamin&te<J 
Zi      +  +  +       witlia  bacillus. 


X.  (<-uDU'(»l>      

M    (Bel Kit  .  »w)    . 


TwuTbeseen  from  Table  XI th £ -thj^Mjge 
SDecimens,  with  the  exception  of  P.  D.,  gave  an  e 
SJS  well-marked    agglutinative  ggg^**?^ 
power  was  ™frf™l™\Zl\lTe  specimens  were  at 

We  have  already  pointed  ont  that  £e  °P<w       £     H  ig 

SS^fi^ftJSS^KS  .uo  i.n.  « 

'«oKSfc.  «r»  *  SUSSES  SS 

York  were  also  examined  by  us.     uur  expei 
^^vTdence^that  Save  ^tailed  above  is ;,  w. think 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  cases  o i  epidemu   cerebro 
spinal  fever  which  have  occurred  within  recent  ye 
the  Continent,  in  America,  in  Glasgow,  Ed  nburg n,  an 
Belfast  are  ali  due  to  a  meningococcus  having  « 
agglutinative  and  opsonic   react'ons     that ,*  ^ 

coccus  isolated  from  any  case  of  true  eP'a*™,  deBCrlbed 
spinal  fever  will  react  In  the  characteiistw  wvdeacrt^ 
in  this  paper  with  the  blood  from  any  of  the  cases  ui 

dirthe  other  hand,at  least  one  ™^««?^Z 
coccus,    corresponding    closely    in    cultural    ««' 
with  the  true   meningococcus,  is  capable  ol  producing 
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Table  XII.— Test  Experiments  with  Two  Cultures 
Of  Meningococci  hrougut  from  New  York  by 
Dr.  Simon  Flkxner. 

Determinations    Determinations   Determinations 

with  with  a 

Flexuer  img>.        FlexnertfilO).    I  Belfast.  Coccus. 


:i  a 


II.  (control) 

F.  (Belfast) 

7..  Philadelphia  ... 
B.  (Philadelphia)... 


"9     5  2    60S 
g     3       S3     ,:  3  3 


16  1  - 
463  28.9  +  + 
20        1.2  +++ 


-         20 
4.14     23  0     ++       5  24 
1.3    MS+ 

30 


26.2     +  + 

1.2  -^+  + 
1.5     +4- 


Table  XII  shows  that  the  cocci  from  New  York-  namely  B\  top)  and 
F.  (610).  react  in  the  same  way  as  a  Belfasteoccus  reacts  '.vith  the  blood 
of  the  Belfast  cases  and  the  blood  of  the  Philadelphia  cases. 

meningitis.  This  coccus,  for  the  present,  may  bs  styled  the 
coccus  of  posterior  basic  meningitis,  or  of  Still's  disease. 
It  differs  entirely  from  the  true  meningococcus  in  its 
opsonic  and  agglutinative  reactions. 

Summary  of  the  points  of  interest  in  this  com- 
munication: 

1.  Tha  opsonic  method  Is  of  great  value  In  the  diagnosis  of 
suspected  oases  0*  cerebro  spinal  meningitis. 

2.  The  method  described  in  this  paper  is  a  most  satisfactory 
way  of  testing  the  agglutinative  reaction  of  cases  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

3.  The  opsonic  power  of  normal  serum  for  the  meningo- 
coccus is  extremely  low. 

4.  The  meningococcus  mBy  lose  its  power  of  reaction  by 
prolonged  growth  on  artificial  media. 

5.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  in  all  cases  Investigated  a 
amen,  lower  opsonic  and  agglutinative  power  than  the  blcod 
3erum  from  the  same  case. 

6.  In  convalescent  cases  the  typical  reaction  of  the  serum 
•disappears  very  quickly. 

7.  The  serum  of  cerebrospinal  cases  when  exposed  to  heat,  or 
kept  for  some  time,  loses  its  opaonic  power  but  retains  its 
agglutinative  power. 

8.  This  method  should  prove  of  value  in  estimating  the 
potency  of  any  proposed  therapeutic  serum  for  this  disease. 

9.  The  true  epidemic  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  are  always 
due  to  a  meningococcus  having  the  same  opsonic  and  aggluti- 
native reactions. 

10.  The  Gram-negative  coccus  isolated  from  the  Great  Ormond 
Street  oases  is  probably  the  coccus  of  posterior  basic  mening- 
itis, and  differs  from  the  true  meningoeooous  in  its  opsonic  and 
agglutinative  reactions. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Symmers,  in  whose 
laboratory  this  investigation  was  carried  on,  for  the 
facilities  he  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  for  providing  us 
•.vith  suitable  cultures  of  the  meningococcus.  We  wish  to 
•express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Gardner  Robb,  Physician 
to  the  Fever  Hospitals,  and  also  to  his  house-physicians, 
Drs.  William  Patton,  Ernest  H.  31.  Milllgan,  and  W.  T. 
heighten,  for  the  great  trouble  they  took  to  provide  us 
with  suitable  material  for  this  research. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Drs.  F.  E.  Battin.  Graham 
Forbes,  and  Alice  Taylor,  of  London ;  to  Drs.  John 
Thomson,  Claude  Ker,  and  Fowler,  of  Edinburgh ;  to 
Dr.  Johnston,  of  Glasgow;  to  Dr.  Simon  Flesner,  of 
New  Yoik;  and  to  Dr.  Carnwath  and  Dr.  Tiautmann,  of 
Hamburg. 


III.— L.  C.  Peel  Ritchie,  Ch.M.,  M.D., 

Research  Student,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
(From  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  University  of  Edinburgh.) 

A  METHOD  OF  RECOGNIZING  THE  PRESENCE   OF 

SPECIFIC    SUBSTANCES    IN    BLOOD    SERUM 

INFLUENCING  PHAGOCYTOSIS,  AND  ITS 

DIAGNOSTIC  APPLICATIONS. 

The  present    state   of   cur    knowledge    concerning    the 

specificity  of  the  substances  in  blood  serum  influencing 

phagocytosis — or  "  opsonins,"  as  they  have  been  called — 

is  limited  and  unsatisfactory,  as  little  investigation  has 

been  carried  out  in  this  direction.    Such  experiments  as 

have  been  described  have  been  lacking  in  details.    Some 

observers  have  reported  experiments  to  show  that  there  is 

a  specific  opsonin  for    every  organism.    They  do  not  state 

whether  their  tests  were  made  on  serum  of  healthy  or  of 

infected  persons. 


The  general  principle  of  such  experiments  has  been  to 
digest  serum  with  various  organisms  and  to  show  that  the 
phagocytic  index  obtained  therewith  is  reduced  for  each 
of  such  organisms,  but  remains  normal  for  any  other. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  tests  made  in  this  way 
on  serum  are  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  difficult  to  absorb  all 
the  active  substances  with  any  practicable  quantity  cf 
washed  bacteria.  I  have  added  to  normal  serum  abcut 
half  its  bulk  of  tubercle  powder  and  faihd  to  get  lower 
i  to  tubercle  than  0  45,  0.53,  and  0.60.  Yet  one 
observer,  in  the  single  saturation  experiment  which  he 
reports,  obtained  indices  of  0.10  for  pneumococens  and 
0.13  for  staphylococcus  on  testing  serum  for  these 
organisms  after  successively  digesting  it  with  a  thick 
suspension  of  the  coccus.  The  nature  of  the  suspensions 
Is  not  stated,  but  cultural  by-products  might  readily 
account  for  an  inhibition  of  phagocytosis,  as  I  have 
experimentally  found  to  occur. 

With  but  little  to  support  It,  the  almost  incredible 
theory  has  been  widely  adopted  that  in  normal  serum 
there  exist  these  specific  "opsonins'  for  each  organism. 
Such  an  idea  is  subversive  of  all  our  forced  opinions 
regarding  antibacterial  substances.  That  these  are 
specially  elaborated  in  response  to  an  infection  and  vary 
in  their  degree  of  specificity  (cf.  bacteiiolysine  and 
agglutinins)  is  of  course  well  known. 

With  knowledge  gained  from  previous  experiments  of 
mine  with  diluted  serums.  I  decided  to  perform  a  number 
of  absorption  tests,  using  diluted  serum  so  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  ensuring  complete  absorption  if 
desired.  It  was  observed  that  if  one  dilutes  serum  of  a 
hc-althy  person  with  saline  to  a  point  where  the  phagocytic 
index  begins  to  fall  away,  testing  it  sgainstany  bacterium  A, 
and  then  adds  to  the  diluted  serum  in  powder  form,  so  as 
not  to  upset  the  degree  of  dilution,  a  small  amount  cf  a 
washed  bacterium  B,  no  matter  wtat  this  latter  is,  one 
finds  the  index  to  bacterium  A  drop,  and,  depending  on 
the  amount  of  B  added,  it  may  reach  vanishing  point. 
Were  specific  opsonins  present  in  normal  serum  for 
bacterium  A,  the  index  should  theoretically  be  unaffected 
by  the  addition  of  washed  bacterium  B.  If  one 
repeats  this  test,  using  the  serum  of  a  patient 
sufferin?  from  an  infection  due  to  bacterium  A, 
and  ascertains  the  indices  similarly  obtained  for  A, 
providing  that  A  and  B  are  not  the  same,  one  finds 
that  the  index  is  not  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  with 
the  healthy  control  serum,  but  a  certain  reduction  takes 
place.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  infected  individual's 
serum  contains  some  substance  which  is  not.  present  in 
the  healthy  person's,  and  is  of  a  specific  character  in 
respect  of  bacterium  A,  while  there  is  a  substance 
common  to  both  healthy  and  infected  serums  acted  upor 
by  bacterium  B,  whatever  that  is.  In  other  words,  thert 
is  a  general  antibacterial  substance  or  "opsonin"  common 
to  both  serums,  and  a  specific  antibacterial  snbstance 
or  "opsonin"  peculiar  to  the  infected  serum,  and  the 
specificity  is  of  course  relative  to  the  infection. 

To  give  a  practical  illustration  cf  this  proposition,  one 
tested  the  phagocytic  indices  for  tubercle  of  a  healthy  person 
and  a  tuberculous  patient.  The  tuberculous  patient  gave  an 
index  of  0.73  as  against  the  healthy  control.  Dilating  each 
serum  with  saline  to  a  sixth  of  its  strength  diminished  the 
resulting  count  for  the  healthy  serum  and  that  for  the  tuber- 
culous still  more,  so  that  the  relative  counts  for  the  diluted 
serums  showed  an  index  of  0.53  for  the  latter.  On  adding  to 
the  tubercle  suspensicn  some  Bacillus  coli  in  dry  powder,  the 
results  of  the  further  tests  showed  the  amount  of  phagocytosis 
still  more  reduced  In  both  cases,  but  the  healthy  person  s 
serum  was  then  found  to  give  a  relatively  much  more 
diminished  and  actually  lower  count  than  the  tuberculous  one  s. 
The  patient's  index  1hen  ODtained  on  comparing  the  diluted 
serums  acted  on  by  the  Bacillus  coli  was  1.31.  The  average 
counts  for  the  control  had  been  35  5,  22  5,  and  8  bacteria  per 
thirty  cells  in  the  normal,  the  diluted,  and  the  treated  serum 
preparations  respectively  ;  those  for  the  tuberculous  person 
had  been  26,  12,  and  10  5  respectively  (sea  Table  I).  It  is 
apparent,  then,  that  the  Bacillus  coli  had  absorbed  something 
from  both  the  serums— that  is  to  say,  the  general  opsonin— but 
that  the  tuberculous  person's  serum  contained  something 
which  had  not  been  affected  by  it-that  is  to  say,  the  specific 
opsonin  for  tubercle.  This  result  would  have  corresponded 
had  there  been  substituted  any  organism  otner  than  tubercle 
for  the  Bacillus  coli.  The  serum  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
tuberculous  infection  does  not  act  in  this  way,  and,  if  the 
Infection  is  geneial  or  severe,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  relative  index  as  against-  the  control  is  still  more 
reduced.  On  comparing,  then,  simultaneously  the  serums  of  a 
healthy  and  an  infected  individual  submitted  to  this  test  one 
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obtains  what  I  call  a  specific  absorption  index  with  infected 
serum  higher  than  the  phagocytic  index  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  untreated  seram. 

T4I:r,T.-  T. —  Tubercle  Absorption  Ttst. 


Heallhy. 


Untreated  ...  1  35.5 
Diluted  1  in  6  ...  '  22 .5 
Ditto  +  B.  coli...       8 


1.0 


I    « 


10.5 


0  73 
0.53 
1.31 


1-3 
1-2 

1-i 
1- 

S 
■7 
•6 

•5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

«         / 
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The  Tabic  snows  the  counts  obtained  in  tests  with  B.  tuberculosis 
of  serum  of  a  healthy  control  and  of  an  infected  individual  the 
serum  being  (1)  untreated:  (2)  diluted  with  saline:  (3)  diluted  and 
Sft^™*£  ?■•  C"U- ,  The  indices  are  calculated  as  against  tbe  counts 
?U^9ntl°l  l?  eaeh  I?sJaDce-  The  chart  reproduces  in  graphic  form 
the  indices  of  the  infected  scrum  in  the  same  order. 

The  reaction  affords,  then,  a  means  of  recognizing  the 
existence  of  specific  substances  in  an  infected  serum,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  enabling  one  to  state  that  such  specific 
substances  do  not  exist  preformed  in  normal  serum  ;  they, 
however,  appear  in  healthy  serum  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
oculation of  a  c  irresponding  organism.  There  is,  there- 
fore, reason  to  believe  that  in  respect  of  their  specificity 
the 'opsonins"  are  analogous  in  their  occurrence  in  the 
blood  to  the  other  antibacterial  substances  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  It  is  apparent  that  the  occurrence  of  a 
specific  absorption  index  affords  a  means  of  diagnosis  of 
the  existence  of  a  specific  bacterial  infection,  and  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  applying  it  as  a  diagnostic  test 
in  so  far  about  150  instances.  Its  value  In  this  direction 
must  depend  on  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence.  As  the 
outcome  of  my  experience  with  it,  however,  I  feel  con- 
fident in  putting  it  forward  as  a  method  which  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  reliability  by  any  other.  The  results  are  so 
distinctive  usually  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dubiety.  It 
demands,  however,  a  considerable  expertness  in '  the 
technique  of  estimating  the  phagocytic  index  if  errors 
from  this  source  are  to  be  avoided. 

After  making  a  large  number  of  comparative  tests,  the 
procedure  I  now  adopt  and  recommend  is  as  follows : 

Instead  of  adding  as  powder  the  absorbing  bacterium  to  the 
test  suspension,  it  is  simpler  to  make  np  a  very  thick  suspen- 
sion of  It  in  saline  and  dilute  the  serums  with  this  and  as 
standards  for  comparison  one  uses  the  serums  diluted  to  the 
same  extent  with  0  9  per  cent,  saline  in  place  of  the  undiluted 
serums.  One  prepares  suspensions  of  leococjtes  and  of  the 
bacteria  to  be  tested  as  in  Wright's  method.  This  bacterial 
suspension,  it  should  be  specially  noted,  should  be  of  medium 
strength,  giving  counts  preferablj-in  the  case  of  tubercle 
for  Instance— of  not  fewer  than  40  and  not  more  than  70  to  80 
bictena  per  30  cells  with  normal  serum.  With  a  suitably 
marked  pipette  one  draws  up  5  volumes  of  saline  and  1  volume 
of  serum  and  mixes  these  thoroughly  on  a  glass  slide-  one 
repeats  the  mixture,  using  in  turn  the  thick  suspension  of  the 
absorbing  bacterium  in  place  of  the  saline.  This  procedure  is 
carried  out  with  the  serum  cf  a  perfectly  healthy  control 
person  and  with  the  serum  to  be  tested.  Experience  has 
shown  tt is  dilution  of  1  in  6  to  be  the  best  average  proportion 
Phagocytic  preparations  are  then  made  in  the  ordinary  wav 
using  eqnal  parts  of  the  three  elements,  the  leucocjtes  the 
bacteria,  and  the  prepared  serurrs. 

What  organise  one  u^s  for  the  absorptive  action 
matters  not  at  all  in  principle.  For  choice  one  takes  an 
organism  which  does  not  stain  readily,  and  is  so  distinct 
in  character  as  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  film  for  the 
bacterium  tested  for.  I  advise  employing  Bacillus  coli 
for  tubercle  estimations  and  Bacillus  tuberculosis  for  all 
other  estimations.  Each  of  these  has  the  advantage  that 
it  is  hardly  seen  In  the  appropriately  stained  film. 

The  counts  having  been  made  for  the  diluted  and  for 
the  treated  serams  of  the  control  and  of  the  pitient  respec- 
tively, one  thus  obtains  two  sets  of  figures  which  are 
compared  side  by  side.  The  counts  of  the  treated  serums 
show  naturally  much  reduced  figures.  If  the  patient's 
serums  give  indices  as  against  the  corresponding  control, 
varying  bat  slightly  in  each  test,  the  diagnosis  of  an 
' ■x.'.'in.i?,!?  rt  ^  Part.i««1a'"  organism  tested  for  may  be 
taSXa  Um  BK„PJlt,ent  ',",  Reeled,  the  Index  of  the 
ura  8Ws  ft  well- marked  relative  rise.     The 


actual  extent  varies  with  the  technical  differences  (the- 
strength  of  the  two  bacterial  suspensions  in  particular), 
and  probably  with  the  actual  amount  of  antibacterial 
substance  present.  Even  primarily  low  indices  may  pre- 
sent a  very  extensive  relative  rise,  primarily  high  indices 
rarely  do. 

A  study  of  the  indices  I  have  obtained  in  the  tests 
applied  in  (circa)  150  instances  to  cases  of  tuberculous, 
staphylococcal,  and  B.  coli  infections,  as  also  to  a  large 
number  of  normals  and  of  diseased  individuals  not 
suffering  from  these  infections,  shows  that  the  comparative 
rise  of  the  specific  absorption  index  above  the  normal 
index  is  rarely  less  than  0.2,  and  is  usually  very  striking. 
The  lower  results  were  mostly  got  in  earlier  tests  before 
the  technique  was  perfected.  A  specific  absorption  index 
was  obtained  in  all  cases  of  undoubted  staphylococcal  and 
B.  coli  infections,  and  in  all  tuberculous  cases  with 
the  following  exceptions:— 3  cases  of  cervical  adenitis  ; 
1  case  of  hip  joint  disease;  lease  of  ankle-joint  disease 
and  previous  multiple  osseous  tuberculosis  (all  these  cases 
had  failed  to  show  the  diagnostic  negative  phase  after 
inoculation  of  Tuberculin  R.) ;  aleo  5  cases  of  tuberculous- 
peritonitis,  and  1  case  of  inoculation  tubercle  on  the 
hand  and  elsewhere  secondarily  in  a  man  who  had  been 
infected  when  catting  up  the  belly  of  a  foal  which  had 
died  from  tubercle  (these  latter  cases  had  not  been  tested 
by  tuberculin  injections). 

With  the  exception  of  these  cases,  which  I  believe  to  be 
instances  of  bovine  infection,  no  other  tuberculous  cases 
failed  to  give  the  reaction.  Taking  the  normal  cases,  one 
finds  slight  divergences  between  the  two  indices,  never 
exceeding,  however,  0.1  in  either  direction.  This,  then, 
one  may  take  as  the  margin  cf  technical  error,  and  it  is 
well  within  the  minimum  limit  afforded  for  substantiating, 
a  diagnosis.  The  divergences  among  the  other  than  healthy 
individuals  are  sometimes  striking,  but  are  all  in  a  down- 
ward direction  when  they  exceed  the  0.1  margin.  This  is 
characteristic  of  severe  infections,  and  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  serums  in  such  cases  fall  away  much  more 
rapidly  in  their  phagocytic  power  when  diluted  with, 
saline  (still  more  so  when,  as  in  these  tests,  a 
bacterial  suspension  replaces  the  saline)  than  do  the 
serums  of  healthy  individuals.  Since  adopting  the  newer- 
procedure  which  I  have  above  recommended  and  con- 
trasting the  indices  of  the  treated  serums  with  those  of  the 
diluted  instead  of  the  undiluted  serums,  these  variations 
have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  allowance 
is  made  for  varying  capacity  for  dilution  in  the  serums  of 
controls.  A  representative  series  of  results  obtained  is 
shown  in  Table  II. 

Tabu?  II. — Absorption  Index  Tests. 

Untreated. ;  Absorption.  Difference. 


Tubercle. 
Uninfected. 

1.  Normal         

2.  Normal         

3.  Syphilis        

4.  Pneumonia 

5.  Acute  rheumatism 

6.  Acno 


Infected. 


1.  Glands 

2.  Kidney 

3.  Elbow... 

4.  Hip      ... 

5.  Phthisis 


083 
1.03 
0.64 
1.0 
1.02 
0.85 

0.64 
0.93 
0.65 
1.2D 


0,81 

-0.02 

1.06 

+  0.03 

0.5 

-0.14- 

0.87 

-  0.13 

0  67 

-0.35 

0.73 

-0.12 

1.41 

+  0.77 

1.63 

+  0.60 

096 

+  0.31 

ISO 

+  0.6O 

1  44 

+  0.52 

2.14 

+  0.64 

Staphylococci. 
Infected. 


1.  Acne    

2.  Furmieulosis 


1.25 
0.91 


+  0  35 
+  0.24 


The  first  column  shows  the  indices  of  the  untreated  serums;  tin 
second  the  absorption  Ladices  after  treating  the  serums  by  dilution 
and  addition  of  B.  coli  iu  the  tuberole  tests,  of/;.  iuberculoaia!  in  tb.9 
stapiiyloccocal  tests ;  the  third  shows  the  resulting  use  or  fall. 
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The  applicability  of  the  test  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
has  been  dealt  with.  It  may,  then,  be  readily  seen  that  the 
test  may  be  applied  equally  to  determining  whether  a 
given  bacterium  is  a  source  of  infection  in  a  disease  of 
uncertain  etiology,  presuming  that  the  blood  contains 
antibacterial  substances  as  the  result  of  infection.  One  is 
able  in  this  connexion  to  state  that  the  blood  reaction  to 
infection  with  staphylococci  is  the  same,  whethf  r  due  to 
the  S:aphyloco:cus  pyogenes  aureus  or  gibus.  Accordingly, 
either  of  these  types  may  be  employed  in  rnakiDg  the 
phagocytic  preparations  to  test  for  the  existence  of 
staphylococcal  infection. 

1  have  taken  the  opportunity  also  when  afforded  of 
employing  the  test  to  dettrmine  whether  the  blood  in 
tuberculous  infections  showed  any  distinction  in  its  reac- 
tion to  tubercle  bacilli  of  human  and  of  bovine  type.  The 
surmise  that  such  difference  might  exist  first  arose  in  the 
course  of  my  work  on  phagocytic  index  estimations,  on  its 
beiug  observed  tint  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of 
indubitable  tuberculosis  did  not  respond  to  the  inocula- 
tion of  Tuberculin  R  by  showing  a  negative  phase  in  the 
way  that  the  great  majority  did.  It  was  further  observed 
that  such  cases  did  not  respond  to  treatment  in  the  way 
that  other  similar  cases  did  under  therapeutic  inocula- 
tions of  Tuberculin  E  ,  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fait  that 
as  far  as  their  phagocytic  index  gave  evidence  the  result 
should  have  been  satisfactory.  It  was  also  found  as  a 
corroborative  feature  that  such  cases  as  failed  to  show  a 
negative  phase  after  inoculation  of  Tuberculin  E.  also 
failed  to  give  any  evidence  of  specific  infection  when 
tested  by  the  absorption  method  I  have  described.  O-ily 
more  recently  has  the  opportunity  been  available  of 
applying  the  test,  and  using  tubercle  bacilli  of  actual  bovine 
origin,  the  plan  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most  promise 
as  a  means  of  settling  what  previously  could  only  be  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

As  a  preliminary  observation  It  was  decided  to  test  three 
typical  cases— one  of  phthisis  (which  is  commonly  assumed 
to  be  of  human  origin)  which  had  given  a  marked  negative 
phas9 after  tuberculin  inoculation  ;  a  case  of  chronic  multiple 
osseous  tuberculosis  of  many  years'  standing  which  had  failed 
to  show  a  negative  phase  when  recantly  inoaulated  with 
tuberculin  ;  and,  lastly,  a  case  of  very  intractable  tuberculous 
glands  in  the  neck  which,  when  tested  some  months  pre- 
viously, had  given  no  negative  reaction,  and  had  not  .been 
inoculated  recently.  The  case  of  phthisis  tested  previously  by 
the  specific  absorption  method  had  given  a  positive  result, 
the  other  two  tested  in  the  same  way  had  failed  to  do  so. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  showed  that  the  indices 
to  human  tubercle  were  higher  than  those  to  bovine 
tubercle  in  the  supposed  cases  of  the  latter  infection, 
while  the  opposite  was  the  finding  with  the  phthisis 
patient.  As  regards  the  absorption  indices  it  was  found 
that  the  phthisis  case  showed  a  specific  reaction  to  human 
but  not  to  bovine  tubercle,  while  the  two  other  cases  gave 
a  specific  reaction  to  bovine  tubercle.  Of  these  latter  two 
the  case  recently  inoculated  with  tuberculin  gave  a 
specific  reaction  also  to  human  tubercle,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  the  other  case  did  not.  These  results  appear  In 
Table  III. 

Table  III. — Normal  and  Absorption  Indices  of  Caws  tested 
with  Tubercle  Suspensions  of  Human  and  Bovine  Origin. 


B.  Tub 

Horn. 

B.  Tub.  Bov. 

Norm. 

Absorp. 

Norm. 

Absorp. 

1.  Phthisis 

0  92 

1.44 

1.19 

1.19 

2.  Mult,  osseous  tub.  rcc. 
witliT.R 

inoc. 

1.24 

1.43 

110 

144 

3.  Tub.  cervical  Adenitis 

117 

1.15 

0.95 

1.45 

The  normal  and  absorption  indices  of  the  cases  are  shown  in  the 
first  two  columns  as  tested  with  B.  tuberculosis  of  human  type  ,  m  ine 
second  two  columns  with  that  of  bovine  type. 

This  group  of  tests  gave  clear  indications  that  the  blood 
reactions  to  infection  with  tubercle  of  human  and  of 
bovine  origin  are  of  a  quite  distinctive  character.  So  far  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  the  method  in  a  dozen 
instances,  and  the  results  have  confirmed  this  view.  Among 
these  are  a  number  of  tuberculous  abdominal  affections 
which  were  thought  likely  to  furnish  Instances  of  bovine 


infection.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  they  were  not 
all  derived  from  that  source,  3  out  of  8  cases  examined 
beiDg  Infected  with  human  tubercle.  The  other  bovine 
infections  were  cases  of  cervical  adenitis. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  variable  origin  of  tuberculous 
infections  will  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  failure  to 
produce  improvement  in  certain  tuberculous  patients 
with  ordinary  tuberculin  treatment,  and  also  of  the  error 
of  about  10  per  cent,  recorded  by  Stru'htrs  Stewart  and 
myself !  In  the  diagnostic  reactions  to  tuberculin  inocula- 
tions in  undoubted  cases  of  tubercle. 

To  Professor  Chieue,  in  whose  laboratory  this  work  was 
carried  out,  and  to  numerous  members  of  the  stafis  of  the 
Eoyal  Infirmary  and  Sick  Children"s  Hospital,  Kiinburgh, 
who  have  supplied  clinical  material,  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge hereiny  indebtedness. 


IV.— B.  H.  Bcxton,  M.D., 
Department  of  Experimental  Pathology,  Cornell  University. 
ABSOEPTION  FROM  THE  PERITOXEAL  CAVITY. 
In  the  Laboratory  of  Experimental  Pathology  connected 
with  Cornell  Medical  College  in  Xew  York,  we  have 
recently  occupied  oarseIve3  with  the  question  cf  absorp- 
tion of  particles  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

We  have  used  mainly  typhoiJ  bacilli,  and  to  a  less 
extent  other  bacteria  and  inert  particles,  such  as  lamp- 
black and  indigo. 

jS'o  matter  whit  the  substances  used,  there  is  an  imme- 
diate rash  of  the  particles  through  the.  lymphatics  of  the 
diaphragm,  alorg  the  anterior  mediastinal  lymphatic 
trunks  into  the  circulation,  whence  the  particles  are 
rapidly  dt  posited  in  the  vaiious  organs  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  not  washed  out  on  bleeding  the  animal  to  death. 

Even  in  five  minutes  after  intraperitoneal  injection  of  a 
large  dose  of  typhoid  bacilli— approximately  5. COO  mil- 
lions— blood  drawn  from  the  ear  shows  that  there  may  be 
as  many  as  100  COO  of  bacilli  in  each  cubic  centi- 
metre of  the  blood.  In  this  immediate  rush  into  the 
circulation  the  particles  appear  to  be  in  a  free  condition 
and  not  enclosed  In  phagocytes. 

In  connexion  with  this  work  we  have  also  studied  the 
phagocytic  activities  of  the  cells  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
It  appears  that  after  injection  of  particles  the  large  mono- 
nuclear hyaline  cells  of  Kaothack  play  the  part  of  macro- 
phages, and  take  up  the  particles  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  In  a  few  minutes  the  macrophages  have  become 
crowded  with  the  particles.  In  the  normal  peritoneal 
cavity  there  are  few  polynuclear  cells,  and  those  which 
are  present  are  mostly  eosinophiies,  which  as  phagocytes 
are  very  inert.  It  is  not  until  later  that  polynuelears  come 
in  and  act  as  phagocytes. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  rabbits  treated  with  typhoid  bacilli.  Immediately  after 
injection,  therefore,  practically  all  the  local  work  of 
phagocytosis  falls  upon  the  macrophag-s,  which,  however, 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  peritoneal  fiaid,  and 
are  deposited  in  large  masses  upon  the  surface  cf  the 
omentum,  as  may  be  seen  by  microscopical  examination. 
In  preparing  the  omentum  for  microscopical  examination, 
we  spread  a  small  piece  over  a  slide,  allow  it  to  dry  and 
stain  witheosin-methylene-blue.  Very  clear  preparations 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  omentum  is  found  to  intercept  enormous  numbers 
of  the  bacilli  and  prevent  tnem  from  reaching 
the  diaper  igm.  A  large  number  of  these  intercepted 
bacilli  are  free,  and  numbers  ol  them  a:e  contained  in  the 
macrophages  deposited  en  the  surface. 

But  besides  the  macrophages  deposited  on  the  omentum 
there  are  other  macrophages  which  belong  to  the  omentum 
and  which  also  take  up  immense  numbers  of  bacilli. 
These  phagocytic  cells 'of  the  omentum  are  specially 
prominent  in  the  rabbit,  forming,  together  with  small 
lyrophocjte3  and  blood  capillaries,  large  clumps— the 
milky  spots  of  Eanvier.  Such  macrophages  of  the  milky 
spots  are  cf  all  shapes  and  sizes,  but  all  give  the  im- 
pression of  mobility.  They  are  also  found  occurring 
singly  in  the  connective  tissue  cf  the  meshwerk,  where 
they  form  long  trailers,  as  we  call  them— the  clssmatccytes 
of  Ranvier.    Wherever  these  cells  are  found,  whether  in 
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the  milk  spots  or  in  the  meshwork,  they  become 
filled  with  bacilli  almoet  immediately  after  injection,  and 
it  seems  most  probable  that  they  are  wandering  cells 
which  are  only  partially  fixed  in  the  omentum,  and  send 
our.  long  protoplasmic  processes  through  the  lining 
endothelium. 

These  processes,  waving  fre°  in  the  peritoceal  cavity, 
pick  up  the  bacilli  ai  7  withdraw  them  into  the 

omental  tissue,  where  the  process  cf  digestion  begins. 
It  ia  true  we  have  any  direct  proof  of   thiB 

theory,  but  it  seems  to  fee  the  only  possible  explanation 
oi  the  phenomena  observe  i.  Although  the  fixation  of  these 
cells  in  tbe  omentum  is  pre  jably  only  partial,  they  may 
be  called  fixed  macrophages)  as  opposed  to  the  deposited 
macrophages. 

With  regard  to  the  digestion  of  bacilli  by  the  macro- 
phages, it  appears  that  the  fixed  cells  of  the  milky  spots 
have  a  much  greater  digestive  power-  than  the  deposited 
macrophages.  Even  in  a  ie  »  minutes  after  injection  the 
bacilli   In   the  fir.i  (  yes  often    show   signs   of 

change.  They  swell  up  and  lose  their  affinity  for  the 
basic  stain.  This  degeneration  of  the  bacilli,  although 
often  noticeable  a!;o  in  the  deposited  macrophages, 
usually  takes  plac?  much  more  slowly,  and  often  does  not 
occur  at  all  until  considerably  later — after  the  arrival  of 
the  poljnuclear  c°!l=. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Focr  to  six  hours  after  injection, 
unless  the  polynuclears  have  arrived  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  bacilli  contained  in  the  macrophages  often 
proliferate  very  markedly,  and  iorm  what  we  have  called 
centres  of  secondary  multiplication.  It  seems  probable 
that  such  centres  ot  secondary  multiplication  indicate  a 
victory  for  tbe  fcacrlli  and  the  ultimate  death  of  the 
animal  owing  to  Insufficient  reaction.  To  enable  the 
macrophages  to  digest  the  bacilli  effectively  an  early  and 
marked  polvnuolear  reaction  is  necessary.  The  question 
then  arises  as  to  whetfier  the  phagocytosis  is  greater  in 
the  Immunized  animal  than  in  the  normal  one.  Our 
rabbits  were  all  actively  immunized  by  repeated  injections 
of  killed  cultures.  It  'as  not  been  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  results  to  figures  and  speak  cf  an  opsonic 
index,  but  generalizh?cr  from  3  large  number  of  observa- 
tions it  seems  certain  that  the  macrophages  of  the 
immunized  rabbit  take  up  considerably  more  bacilli  than 
those  of  the  normal  ore. 

Moreover,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  increased 
resistance  of  the  immune  rabbit  is  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
due  to  its  increased  phagocytic  activities.  Very  much  to 
our  surprise  we  have  found  that  the  immune  animal  has 
no  greater  bacteriolytic  power  than  the  normal  one.  That 
is  to  say.  if  we  inject  the  same  dose  of  bacilli  into  a  normal 
and  an  immune  rabbit,  and  four  or  six  hours  later  sacrifice 
both  rabbits,  and  estimate  tbe  number  of  bacilli  left  alive 
In  the  organs,  we  shall,  on  an  average  of  several  animals, 
find  quite  as  many  if  not  more  living  bacilli  in  the  immune 
as  in  the  normal  rabbit,  although  the  normal  rabbit  will 
probably  be  very  sick,  a::d  the  immune  one  show  no  signs 
of  distress.  In  each  case,  however,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  bacilli  will  have  been  destroyed. 

The  interpretation  which  we  have  put  upon  this 
phenomenon  is  a3  follows  :  la  the  normal  rabbit  phago- 
cytosis is  comparatively  weak ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bacilli  are  destroyed  ex'raceilalarly,  and  the  liberated 
endotoxins  are  discharged  into  the  blood  current,  from 
which  they  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  certain  cells— 
probably  chiefly  cells  (i  nerve  centres — which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  orranisrn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
immune  animal  the  proportion  of  bacilli  destroyed  extra- 
cellularly  is  much  smaller.  Most  of  the  destruction  occurs 
in  the  interior  of  the  phagocytes,  and  the  endotoxins  are 
consequently  liberated  into  the  plasma  cf  the  macro- 
phages, which  may  suffer  Individually,  but  collectively 
are  not  of  vital  importance  to  the  organism.  Tbis  theory 
assumes  that  a  treated  animal  does  not  become  more 
resistant  to  the  action  of  endotoxin?  ;  and  all  our  experi- 
ments have  trnded  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Pfeifrer 
and  others  that  there  is  little  or  no  increased  resistance  to 
the  endotoxins  on  immun'zing  an  animal. 

Whether  our  interpretation  is  right  or  wrong,  it  Is 
certainly  very  astonishing,  and  contrary  to  all  our  pre- 
conceived notions,  to  find  that  the  actively  immunized 
pl'iVi1  ,s  not  mo'  :"  than  the  normal  one. 

•s  noted  the  same  with  the  passively  immunized 
«w*l.    It  „  aiso  tatoeaung  t0  note  m  ^  connexion 


that  whereas  the  serum  of  a  normal  rabbit  is  strongly 
bactericidal  for  typhoid  bacilli,  yet  the  eerem  of  a  highly 
immunized  rabbit  will  not  kill  any  typhoid  bacilli  at  all 
in  vitro. 

Whether  this  principle  applies  in  ei>-o  as  well  as  in  vitro 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  our  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  does  to  some  extent,  and  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  body  fluids  of  tbe  immune  animal  are  cot  so 
bactericidal  as  those  of  the  normal  one. 

Admitting  therefore  that  the  dacger  to  the  animal  is 
chi<  fly  due  to  extracellular  destruction  of  the  bacilli,  the  im- 
mune animal  has  a  double  advantage  over  tbe  normal.  In 
the  first  place  the  extracellular  destruction  by  the  body 
fluids  Is  not  so  great,  and  in  the  second  place  the  phagocytic 
activities  are  much  greater.  Now  we  have  found  that  with 
the  normal  rabbit  there  are  two  critical  periods  at  which 
the  rabbit  Kay  die.  It  may  die  in  about  two  hours  from 
the  effect  of  the  endotoxins  liberated  at  once,  or  if  the 
rabbit  survives  this  period  it  may  die  in  about  twenty -four 
hours  oi  general  infection.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  four 
baciili  are  a  fatal  dote  for  a  normal  rabbit,  but  Co  not 
affect  an  immune  one. 

1.  IIII  normal.    Three  are  killed } 

exlracellularly  and  1  phago-  VDsath  in  2  hours, 
cyted  J 

2.  JIII  normal.      Two   are    killedS 

eztraeellulsjly,  1  pbago-  (_Sick  In  2  hours  ; 
cytcd,  and  1  left  alive  and  <  death  in  21  hours, 
free  J 

3.  IIII  iromnne.         One      killed  I  Not  sick  in  2  hours 

extracellularly,  3  phagocjted  j  or  later. 

The  extracellular  destruction  is  rapid,  but  the  intra- 
cellular slew.  I  have  now  given  the  main  points  of  our 
observations  as  regcrds  phagocytosis  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  may  also  mention  that  on  no  surface  ci  the 
peritoneum  other  than  the  omentum  does  there  appear  to 
be  aDy  deposition  of  macrophages  or  bacteria,  nor  are 
there  any  macrophages  belonging  to  such  surfaces,  as  we 
find  them  belonging  to  the  omentum. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  omentum  plays  the  chief 
pait  in  the  protection  of  the  peritoneum  against  bacterial 
invasion,  being  able  to  intercept  the  bacteria  to  a  great 
extent  mechanically  on  account  of  its  position  and 
structure,  and  also  physiologically  on  account  of  its 
lymphoid  properties.  The  importance  of  this  interception 
is  obvious  when  we  consider  that  those  bacteria  which 
reach  the  diaphragm  are  almost  instantaneously  absorbed 
and  carried  via  the  lymphatics  into  the  circulation. 
Possibly,  if  there  is  a  gradual  dribbling  of  bacteria  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  might  occur  after  perforation  of 
the  intestine,  the  omentum  may  practically  intercept  all 
of  them,  but  small  doses  of  baeteria  injected  into  tbe 
experimental  snimal  are  not  altogether  intercepted.  We 
have  used  doses  of  B.  coli  communis  as  low  as  -^erao  of  a 
culture — approximately  100,000  bacilli — and  ten  minutes 
later  demonstrated  the  presence  of  3.0C0  or  4,000  bacilli  in 
the  blood  and  liver.  It  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  that  there  is  no  path  by  which  absorption  into  the 
system  can  take  p'ace,  except  through  the  lymphatics  of 
the  diaphragm.  Even  in  five  minutes  after  Injection  of 
lampblack  the  anterior  mediastinal  lymph  nodes  appear 
quite  black  to  the  eye,  and  sections  of  such  lymph  nodes 
show  that  the  particles  are  practically  all  in  a  free 
condition. 

Even  such  large  objects  as  chicken  red  cells  find  their 
way  into  the  nodes,  though  somewhat  more  slowly,  and 
about  one  hour  alter  injection  there  are  large  numbers  of 
them  lying  Iree  in  the  afferent  sinuses.  After  five  to  eight 
bom?  the  chicken  cells  in  the  nodes  are  almost  all  enclosed 
in  macrophages,  which  often  present  a  most  extraordinary 
appearance. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  we  have  found  no 
differences  in  the  affinities  of  macrophages  for  various 
kinds  of  particles.  They  will  englobe  bacteria  of  all  kinds 
just  as  readily  as  inert  particles  or  chicken  red  cells,  and 
MetehnikotFs  idea  that  the  principal  iole  of  the  macro- 
phages is  to  tske  up  animal  cells  and  particles,  while  the 
polynuclears  (raicrcphages)  take  up  bacteria,  seems  to  us 
to  be  altogether  erroneous. 


DISCUSSION; 
Dr.  BrsHKELL  (Brighton)  said :  A  question  which  is  of 
practical  import  to  decide  is  the  part  played  by  leucocytes 
In  the  phagocytosis  of  bacteria.    It  ia  necessary  to  deter- 
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mino  whether  they  play  merely  a  passive  r6te,  taking  up 
anything  that  may  be  prepared  for  them  by  opsonins  in 
the  serum  or  even  ingesting  any  substances  offered  to 
them,  or  whether  they  ex<  rt  a  selective  function  of 
feeding  comparable  to  that  of  the  amoebae.  In  other 
words,  to  what  stage  of  functional  development  have  they 
attained?  May  the  process  go  on  in  the  absence  of 
scrum  ?  Are  opsonins  essential  in  all  cases  where  micro- 
organisms are  ingested  by  leucocytes,  or  is  the  process 
merely  accelerated  by  their  presence  (as  in  the  catalytic 
action  of  ferments  in  chemical  reaction?,  whereby  the  pro- 
cess which  go  >s  on  very  slowly  is  accslerated  by  the 
presence  o!  a  catalyser)?  I  have,  studied  the  subject  of 
leucocytosls  by  a  comparison  of  the  phagocytic  powers 
of  leucocytes  from  a  myeloeyGtaemic  patient  with  those  of 
healthy  human  beings.  The  results  shew  that  there  is  a 
distinct  and  practically  constant  diminution  of  the  powers 
of  phagocytosis  of  this  patient's  leucocytes  to  staphylococci 
and  to  tubercle  bacilli  when  estimated  nhdir  similar 
conditions  as  compare;!  with  those  of  various  workers  in 
the  Raili  Laboratory.  Phagocytosis  of  staphylococci  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  in  tho  presence  cf  the  paiient's  serum,  of 
our  serum  and  of  saline  solution  was  studied,  nnd  the 
results  obtained  are  given  in  the  tables  I  show.  The 
counts  were  check,  d  by  Dr.  A.  W  Williams,  Mr.  Osborne, 
and  by  myself.  The  only  possible  source  of  fallacy,  and 
one  which  can  be  neglected,  is  that  the  suspension 
of  leucocytes  obtained  from  myelocvtnaemic  blood 
Is  thicker  than  that  from  healthy  blood.  In 
future  similar  suspensions  of  both  will  be  nsed. 
The  observations  we  made  were  as  follows :  The  phago- 
cytic index  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  (well  washed)  from 
a  patient  with  myelocythaemia  (spleno-myelogenous 
leukaemiR)  for  staphylococci  in  the  presence  of  a  normal 
serum  was  constantly  less  than  that  of  the  pblyriueleBrs  of 
workers  in  the  laboratory  (Ho  2  3  and  3  5).  The  phago- 
cytic iadex  of  the  patient's  polynuclears  for  staphylococci 
in  the  presence  of  her  oum  serum  was  less  (1  to  2  4  and  3.1) 
than  that  of  polynuclears  from  healthy  persona.  The 
index  of  "  spontaneous  phagocytosis "  cf  the  patient's 
polynuclears  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  presence  of  normal 
saline  was  constantly  uss  (I  to  2  5)  than  that  of  a  mixture 
of  "  healthy  "  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Again,  the  patient's 
myelocytes  had  constantly  less  phagocytic  powers  than 
her  own  polynuclears  in  the  presence  of  ber  own  serum  I 
(1  to  2.9)  and  of  normal  serum  (I  to  2.8).  (The 
"  opsonic  index "  ol  the  patient's  blood  serum  for 
staphylococci  and  tubercle  bacilli  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  the  workers  in  the  laboratory.) 
It  ia  clear,  then,  that  leuaocytes  from  various  sources 
present  varying  powers  of  spontaneous  and  induced 
phagocytosis,  and  thus  may  be  attributed  probably 
to  a  depressed  functional  activity.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  the  rapid  tarn  out  of  polymorphonuclear  cells 
and  myelocytes  in  nryelocythaemia  results  in  an  inferior 
article  In  this  respect,  and  that  quantity  rather  than 
quality  obtains.  Other  observations  support  the  belief  that 
healthy  leucocytes  possess  marked  spontaneous  powers 
of  ingestion,  and  that  this  function  is  a  well  developed 
one:  (1)  Inert  particles,  as  carmine,  etc.,  are  known 
to  be  taken  up  freely  by  washed  leucocytes.  (2)  Phago- 
cytosis is  also  largely  increased  by  presenting  to 
the  leucocytes  a  thick  suspension  of  bacteria-yeasts, 
etc.,  rather  than  a  highly  diluted  one.  (3)  Sir  A.  E. 
Wright  and  others  have  recorded  spontaneous  phagocytosis 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  salt  solution,  the  greatest  ingestion 
being  In  a  0.6  per  cent,  solution  which  progressively  de- 
creased and  almost  disappeared  in  a  3.3  psr  cent,  solution. 
(4)  Tunnicliffe  and  Davis  find  that  phagocytosis  of  bacilli 
from  healthy  mouths,  and  influenza  bacilli  are  as  active 
in  the  presence  of  normal  salt  solution  as  in  the  presence 
of  serum  and  that  the  numbers  ingested  vary  not  only 
with  the  time  to  which  the  organisms  are  exposed 
to  the  leucocytes,  but  may  even  be  greater  with 
saline  solution  than  with  serum.  As  dead  bacilli  gave 
similar  results  to  living,  intracellular  multiplication  of 
bacilli  can  be  discounted.  (5)  Again,  In  suspensions 
of  washed  leucocytes  and  bacteria  one  can  usually 
find  a  leucocyte  containing  a  large  number  of  organ- 
isms, whereas  most  of  the  cells  apparently  under  the 
same  conditions  do  not  contain  any  bacteria.  Indeed, 
some  bacteria  are  nearly  always  taken  up  ucder  such  con- 
ditions. (6)  In  meningitis  it  is  very  common  to  find  here 
and  there  a  leucocyte  in  the  exudate  containing  many 


meningococci,  while  most  of  the  etlls  do  not  contain  cocci, 
though  identical  in  morpholoey  with  those  that  do. 
Oiher  evidence  could  be  adduced  which  appears  to 
show  that  leucocytes  have  differences  in  phagocytic  and 
digestive  powers.  In  carrying  cut  the  vaccine  treatment  of 
bacterial  diseases  controlled  by  the  estimation  of  the 
opsonic  indices  of  the  patient  at  the  Sussex  County  Hos- 
pital, we  have  observed  three  years  that  a 
distinct  difference  in  the  indices  can  be  obtained  by 
various  observers  catefully  working  on  the  same  ataineci 
preparations,  even  when  100  leucocytes  are  'counted. 
This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  certain  leuco- 
oytea  may  be  or  may  not  be  included  containing  numbers 
of  bacteria  well  above  the  average.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  functional  powers  of  leucocytes  are  not  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  must  be  taktn  into  careful  consideration  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many  diaeapee. 

Dr.  J.  Charlton  Bbisooe  (London)  said  :  I  shall  divide 
the  subject  of  this  communication  into  two  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  cells  which  act  as  phagoeytes  and  the 
second  with  the  origin  of  the  opsonin.  The  phagocytes 
are  divisible  into  the  free  and  wandering  cells,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  blood  and  the 
fixed  cells.  The  polymory.r  '  .  "1  "■'  leucocytes  are  the 
chief  phagocytes  In  the  blood  ;  the  eosinopfafie  cells  take 
a  quite  inconsiderable  part  ia  this  act,  the  small  mono- 
nuclears practically  no  share,  at  d  the  large  mononuclears 
an  intermediate  position.  Arn:tb  '  has  divided  the  poly- 
morphonuclear neutrophiles  into  five  classes,  basing  his 
division  on  the  form  of  the  nucleus.  Class  1  has  a  single 
nucleus.  Class  2  apparently  two  nuclei,  and  eo  on, 
Class  5  having  five  more  or  less  distinct  nuclei.  Work- 
ing with  staphylococcus  and  Sacilha  eoli,  and  employing 
Wright's    method    for    estimating    the     opsonic     index, 

1  have  calculated  the  average  number  of  organisms  taken 
up  by  these  various  forms  of  cells.  The  leucocyte  emul- 
sion was  taken  from  three  individuals,  and  the  blood 
serum  from  five.  Two  of  the  latter  had  received  thera- 
peutic inoculations  of  staphylococcus  or  Bacillus  colt 
vaccines.  In  all  these  estimates  the  cella  which  fall 
under  Cla?s  3,  that  is,  which  have  the  nucleus  more  or 
less  completely  divided  into  three  parts,  contain  a  greater 
average  number  oi  organisms  than  those  of  any  other 
group.  Thus  the  average  numbfr  found  per  cell  in 
Class  1  was  3  6  ;  in  Class  2,  4.89;  in  Class  3,  6  65; 
in  Class  4,  5.31  ;  and  in  Class  5,  5 14.  The  large 
lymphocytes  took  up  an  average  of  4  organisms.  Arneth 
finds  that  the  polymorphonuclears  in  the  normal 
blood  occur  in  the  following  percentages :  In  Class  1, 
5  per  cent.;  in  Class  2  35  per  cent.;  In'  Class  3,  41 
per  cent.;    in  Class  4,   17  per  cent;    and    in  ClaES  6, 

2  per  cent.  Dr.  Grell,  whose  thesis  I  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing,  obtained  somewhat  different  percentages, 
finding  that  Class  3  contained  51.83  psr  cent,  of  the  total. 
Arneth  considers  that  a  leucocyte  is  originally  a  cell  with 
a  single  nucleus,  and  its  age  corresponds  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  nucleus.  Those  cells  therefore,  in  Class  5 
may  be  considered  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  If  the 
average  number  of  cells  in  each  class  be  multiplied  by 
the  average,  number  of  organisms  ingested  by  a  cell  In 
the  same  class,  we  find  that,  taking  Arneth's  proportions, 
nearly  half  of  the  total  number  of  ingested  organisms  are 
taken  up  by  cells  in  Class  3  and  more  than  four- fifths  by 
those  cells  in  Classes  1  to  3 :  In  Class  1,  3  19  per  cent. ; 
in  Class  2,  30.39  per  cent. ;  in  Class  3,  48  41  per  cent. ; 
in  Class  4, 16  03  per  cent. ;  and  in  Class  5, 1.95  per  cent. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
a  leucxytosis  occurs,  especially  In  cases  cf  Infection, 
an  increased  percentage  of  those  cells  which  fall 
under  Classes  1  and  2  Is  found.  The  body  is  there- 
fore preparing  a  supply  cf  these  leucocytes  which 
ave  most  actively  servic:able  to  act  as  phagocytes. 
With  regard  to  the  fixed  cells  of  the  body,  I  have  worked 
chiefly  with  the  cells  found  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and 
those  mononuclear  cells  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
after  an  injection  of  some  fluid  such  as  salt  solution. 
These  cells  cannot  be  termed  accurately  "fixed  cells,"  for 
those  on  the  peritoneal  caw  y  are  moving  in  fluid,  and 
some  of  the  larger  cells  found  in  the  lung  alveoli  seem  to 
be  normally  free  or  only  attached  to  the  basement  mem- 
brane by  a  thin  pedicle.  Both  in  vivo  and  tn  vitro  these 
two  varieties  of  cells  show  marked  phagocytic  properties 
in  the  presence  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  c^rmcro-organisrns 
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which  are  sensitized  by  an  op3onin.  In  vitro  this  activity 
is  distinctly  le33  than  thi',  oi  the  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes,  but  in  vivi  it  is  as  great  or  greater.  This 
difference  may  be  attributed  to  two  causes— first,  the 
slower  amoeboid  movement  exhibited  by  theBe  monc- 
nuclear  cells  ;  secondly,  their  greater  susceptibility  to 
changes  of  environment.  Centrifugalization  appears  to 
dimtnlsh  or  entirely  deprive  them  of  their  function  as 
phagocytes,  whereas  it  does  not  affeot  the  polymorpho- 
nuclears to  the  same  extent.  Certain  cells  of  the  spleen, 
the  cells  lining  the  blaidpr,  and  to  some  extent  the  endo- 
thelial cells  lining  blood  vessels  are  phagocytic  under  the 
sam?  conditions.  These  fixed  cells  can  therefore  act  as 
phagocytes,  and  may  be  of  considerable  importance  in 
guarding  certain  portals  in  the  body  against  infection.  As 
with  the  polymorphonuclears  the  most  active  phago- 
cytosis occurs  in  the  cells  of  medium  size,  the  smallest 
and  largest  betn?  inoperative.  The  question  of  the  source 
of  the  opsonin  Is  more  complicated.  This  substance  would 
doubtless  be  included  by  Metchnikoff  and  his  school  as 
one  of  the  cytas?s,  and  should  therefore  owe  its  Imme- 
diate origin  to  death  or  injury  of  phagocytes,  either 
polymorpnonuclear  or  mononuclear.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  deal  with  the  work  done  on  this  subject  in  this 
communication.  1  shall,  however,  shortly  put  forward 
some  points  against  the  above  vletv,  that  is,  that  opsonin 
arises  from  tte  death  cr  irjjury  o'  phagocytes.  I  showed 
in  an  article  published  in  Orth's  Ftstscfiri/l*  that  comple- 
ment exist3  in  the  normal  flaid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits— complement  for  the  amboceptor 
of  the  immune  substance  for  cholera  vibrios  and  pigeons' 
corpuscles.  This  normal  fluid  contains  an  insignificant 
number  oi  cells  of  any  sort ;  those  which  are  present  being 
small  mononuclears  and  eosinophile  cells,  the  destruction 
of  which  could  not  give  rise  to  such  a  complemental 
activity  as  is  actually  present.  The  following  experiments, 
carried  out  on  the  peritoneal  fluid  and  blood  ol  rabbits, 
were  undertaken  in  order  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
opsonin  in  the  body.  The  method  employed  was  as 
follows  : 

Some  fluid  was  drawn  off  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  allowed 
to  clot,  and  subsequently  diluted  with  a  volume  of  citric  acid 
and  salt  solution,  equal  to  the  original  volume  taken. 
A  second  quantity  of  fluid  was  withdrawn  and  mixed  at 
once  with  an  equal  volumg  of  the  saie  solution  to  prevent 
clotting.  The  blood  was  treated  In  a  similar  manner.  In  10 
experiments,  5  with  the  blood  and  5  with  the  paritoneal  fluid, 
I  found  that  where  the  blood  or  peritoneal  fluid  was  not 
allowed  to  clot,  organisms  were  taken  np  hy  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  in  vitro—  employing  the  technique 
for  opsonin  estimation — to  ooly  half  or  less  than  half  the 
extent  to  which  they  w^re  ingested  when  the  fluid  had  been 
allowed  to  clot  previously  and  had  been  subsequently  diluted. 
No  doubt  the  citric  acid  has  a  certain  inhibitory  effect  on 
phagocytosis,  because  a  few  more  or.Lrinisms  were  ingested 
when  the  clotted  serum  was  mixed  with  a  volume  cf  eodium 
chloride,  1  2  per  cent.  As  the  same  proportion  of  citric  acid 
was  presant  in  each  ca~e.  the  experiment  is  not  affected.  (The 
blood  serum  is  also  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  peritoneal 
fluid  in  opsonic  content )  The  opsonin  is,  therefore,  like  the 
complement,  present  in  the  normal  peritoneal  fluid,  which 
contains  practically  no  phagocytes,  and  is  influenced  by 
clotting. 

I  next  tried  icjectiog  organisms  suspended  in  a  similar 
solution  into  a  vein,  or  the  heart,  after  excision,  and 
comparing  the  amount  of  phagocytosis  with  that  which 
occurred  when  the  experiment  was  performed  with  similar 
quantities  of  leucocyte  emulsion,  serum  from  blood  taken 
about  thirty  minutes  previously,  and  organisms  in  the 
same  suspension  il aid.  in  vitro.  In  each  case  very  few- 
cocci  or  bacilli  were  Ingested  by  the  leucocytes  from  the 
vein  or  heart.  The  leucocytes  from  the  experiments 
in  vitro  contained  six  to  fourteen  times  as  many  as  those 
from  the  vein  or  heart.  In  some  experiments  where 
clotting  took  place  the  leucocytes  from  the  clot  contained 
two  to  five  times  as  many  organisms  as  those  obtained  from 
the  surrounding  fluid  blood,  but  only  about  half  as  many  as 
were  found  in  the  leucocytes  in  the  experiments  mi  vitro. 
These  experiments  are  not  yet  completed,  but  I  consider 
they  indicate  that  opsonin  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the 
body  fluids,  but  in  some  preceding  form  which  might  be 
termed  an  opsinogen,  and  that  clotting  is  an  importaut 
factor  in  altering  this  state.  There  are  several  analogies 
in  the  body.     I  was  led  to  this  line  of  investigation  by  the 
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following  considerations:  While  treating  a  case  of  septic 
endocarditis,  I  frequently  lound  that  the  opsonic  index 
could  be  maintained  between  1.5  and  2,  but  no  improve- 
ment occurred.  Secondly,  the  cases  which  show  most 
improvement  under  therapeutic  injections  oi  vaccines  are 
those  in  which  the  lesion  is  localized—  that  is,  in  such 
cases  as  localized  staphylomycoses,  etc.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  lesions  there  is  necrosis  and  fibrin 
formation ;  blood  plasma  passing  over  this  would  come 
into  contact  with  flbrin  ferment.  Thirdly,  in  a  case 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  I  am  treating  by 
injections  of  vaccine  controlled  by  the  opsonic  index, 
afcer  a  small  trace  of  haemoptysis,  the  blood  having 
clotted,  about  half  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
were  seen  inside  alveolar  cells  or  leucocytes.  The  same 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  sputum  of  this 
patient  on  the  occasion  ot  his  having  some  catarrhal 
infection  in  which  numerous  diplococcl  were  found  in  the 
alveolar  cells  and  polymorphonuclear  leucoocytes.  At 
other  times  the  bacilli  are  found  free,  just  as  in  other 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Fourthly,  after  injecting 
guinea-pigs  immunized  to  pigeon's  corpuscles,  with  salt 
solution,  the  immune  body  can  be  obtained  in  the  urine, 
and  after  injecting  a  normal  guinea-pig  with  the  serum  of 
an  immunized  animal  the  immune  substance  can  be 
similarly  detected.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  last  experiment  is  that  the  immune  substance  (set 
free  as  a  result  of  the  Injection,  in  the  one  cas»)  is  a 
foreign  substance,  and  is  therefore  excreted.  Probably, 
therefore,  it  does  not  exist  in  that  form  in  the  immunized 
animal,  but  requires  something  in  the  nature  of  clotting 
or  contact  with  necrotic  tissue  before  it  is  set  free.  This 
may  have  a  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  septic  endo- 
carditis, where  in  spite  of  a  high  opsonic  index  organisms 
are  found  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  blood. 

Professor  Beattie  (Sheffield)  said  substances  injurious 
to  bacteria  are  present  in  inflammatory  exudates  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  are  related  to  the  increase  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes,  but  this  is  not  proof  that  these 
leucocytes  are  the  producers.  Certain  reactions  seem  to 
point  to  the  mononucleated  cells  (endothelial  of  omentum, 
etc.)  being  the  producers.  Further,  in  citrated  blood 
phagocytosis  is  greater  in  twelve  hours  than  two,  and  still 
greater  in  twenty- four  than  twelve.  Where  does  this 
agent  which  assists  phagocytosis  arise  ?  The  only  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  it  comes  from  the  cells,  either  by 
a  secretion  or  by  phago'ysis,  which  is  diminished,  but  not 
by  any  means  stopped,  by  the  citrate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Davit  >  Lawson  (Banchory,  N.B.)  said :  There  is  only  one 
point  to  which  I  ask  your  attention — namely,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  varying  amount  of  protective  substance  present 
in  the  blood  cf  a  person,  as  indicated  by  those  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  level  of  the  opsonic  index  in  response  to 
the  inoculation  of  a  suitable  vaccine.  In  thinking  over 
the  phenomena  of  the  negative  phase  three  possible  ex- 
planations suggested  themselves.  First,  for  the  time 
being  there  may  be  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  opsonin 
produced ;  secondly,  the  amount  produced  may  be  normal, 
but  with  an  increase  in  the  phagocytosis  more  opsonin 
than  usual  may  be  used  up ;  or,  thirdly,  elimination  of 
opsonins  by  the  excretory  organs  may  explain  the  fall. 
With  a  view  to  determining  the  third  point,  an  investiga- 
tion was  undertaken  at  the  Banchory  Laboratory  about 
ten  months  ago,  the  work  being  done  by  Dr.  James  Miller, 
and  it  is  with  his  approval  that  I  bring  these  facts  under 
your  notice  now.  The  work  occupied  over  four  months  to 
carry  out,  and  the  result  went  to  show,  amongst  other 
points :  First,  that  tuberculo-opsouic  substances  are 
eliminated  in  estimable  amounts  in  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  secondly, 
that  the  amount  present  In  the  urine  of  an  cnin- 
oculated  person  is  for  the  moat  p3rt  less  than 
that  found  lu  the  same  person's  blood ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  in  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  instances  in 
which  systematic  observations  were  made  during  the 
negative  phase  the  amount  present  in  the  urine  varied 
inversely  as  the  amount  present  In  the  blood,  thus  sug- 
gesting that  increased  elimination,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  Is  associated  with,  if  it  does  not  altogether  explain, 
the  fall  in  the  opsonic  content  of  the  blood  during  the 
negative  phase.  Fourthly,  opsonic  substances  are  elimin- 
ated in  the  sweat  of  tuberculous  patients.  It  was  intended 
to  publish  the  record  of  this  investigation  soon  after  the 
work  had  been  completed,  but,  in  so  far  as  the  fallacy  of 
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spontaneous  phagocytosis  had  not  been  eliminated,  it  waa 
afterwards  considered  undesirable  to  do  so.  Farther 
investigation,  however,  having  remedied  this  defect,  and 
that  without  materially  modifying  the  conclusions  arrived 
at,  it  is  now  proposed  to  publish  the  paper  at  an  early 
date.  A  practical  clinical  point  has  suggested  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  elimicalion  of  opsonins  through  the 
sweat  glands.  The  old-time  method  of  treating  the  sweat- 
ing of  phthisis  was  by  means  of  the  exhibition  of  atropine. 
For  aorne  years  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  abandon 
that  line  of  treatment,  on  the  ground  that  sweating,  by 
excreting  toxins,  freed  the  system  of  their  presence  and 
to  that  extent  was  desirable.  But  aa  against  that  fact 
there  is  the  well-known  experience  that  in  cases  of  acute 
tuberculosis  where  failure  to  control  sweating  takes  place, 
an  unfavourable  result  nearly  always  accrues.  The  expla- 
nation, then,  may  lie  here.  Profuse  sweating  is  associated 
with  a  profound  lowering  of  the  opsonic  content  of  the 
blood  serum.  If  that  Is  so,  then  it  appears  to  be  our  duty, 
by  resuming  atropine  treatment,  or  some  such  line,  to 
control  the  sweating  of  phthisis  to  the  lull  extent  of  our 
powers. 

Professor  Muir  (Glasg  .w)  said  :  In  connexion  with  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  there  are  certain  preliminary 
points  to  which  attention  may  be  directed.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  consider  that  the  action 
cf  all  the  substances  in  a  serum  must  conform  to  the 
scheme  ol  receptors  worked  out  by  Ehrlich  and  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  In  the  second  place,  there  has  been  too 
great  a  tendency  to  distinguish  substances  simply  accord- 
ing to  the  eri'tcts  which  they  produce;  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  same  substance  may  produce  t.vo  different  effects 
when  tested  on  two  different  organisms,  for  example, 
opsonic  action  in  one  case  and  bactericidal  action  in 
another.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  two  factors,  namely, 
variations  in  combining  affinitiea,  and  variations  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  bacteria  to  complements  after  combination 
has  occurred,  have  not  been  sufficiently  kept  in  view. 
"With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  often  assumed,  as  a 
reault  of  reasonicg  from  analogy  in  the  ease  of 
haemolysis,  that  complement  only  enters  into  com- 
bination through  the  medium  of  an  immune  body  or 
its  natural  homologue,  and  although  the  CD-operation  of 
an  Immune  body  and  complement  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  bactericidal  action  on  the  anthrax  bacillus 
by  certain  normal  serums,  this  muat  not  yet  be  accepted  as 
indicating  an  invariable  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  emulsions  of  all  bacteria  and  also 
minute  organic  particles  of  various  kinds  have  the  power 
of  absorbing  complement.  It  is  accordingly  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  complement  thus  absorbed  may 
by  itself  have  an  effect  on  the  organisms,  such  as  rendering 
them  susceptible  to  phagocytosis  or  producing  their  death. 
It  is  well  known  that  normal  serum  has  practically  no 
bactericidal  effect  upon  the  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  it 
might  be  assumed  from  this  that  the  bactericidal  sub- 
stances of  the  serum  did  not  enter  into  combination  with 
it.  It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  an  emulsion  of  the 
staphylococcus  will  remove  the  bactericidal  substance 
from  the  serum  rs  tested  against  the  tjphold  bacillus, 
and  accordingly  the  result  mentioned  ia  due  not  to 
want  of  combination  but  simply  to  non-senaitiveness 
of  the  staphylococcus  to  the  action  of  bactericidal  com- 
plement. Theoretically,  however,  the  abaorbed  com- 
plement may  produce  some  change  in  the  bacterium, 
although  not  leading  to  its  death — a  change,  for  example, 
which  may  render  it  susceptible  to  phagocytosis.  Intra- 
cellular destruction  of  bacteria  probably  takes  place  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  the  extracellular,  and  possibly  the 
digestive  powers  of  leucocytes  from  different  animals  vary 
considerably.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  on  which  we 
have  little  Information.  Oar  knowledge  at  present  chiefly 
concerns  the  extracellular  destruction  in  vitro  and  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  ingestion  of  the  bacteria 
by  the  cells.  Further  information  is,  however,  much 
iteded  regarding  what  we  may  call  the  intracellular 
bactericidal  properties  of  the  leucocytes.  The  leucocyte 
may  be  practically  an  indifferent  factor  so  far  as  inges- 
tion of  the  bacteria  Is  concerned,  but  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  leucocytes  from  different  animals  havj 
the  aame  digestive  properties  towards  various  bacter  .. 
The  investigations  which  I  have  carried  out  along  with 
L>r.  Martin  show  that  the  labile  opsonins  of  normal  serum 
can  be  taken  up  by  a  great  msny  different  organisms 


when  the  teat  is  made  on  one  particular  bacterium  ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  want  of  specificity.  They  are  also  taken 
up  by  ••  complement  absorbers  "  and  hence  we  have  placed 
them  in  the  group  of  "complements,"  using  this  term  in 
the  bio-chemical  sense.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  small 
trace  of  thermostable  opsonin  which  Dr.  Dean  has 
demonstrated  in  normal  Eerani  may  act  as  an  immune 
body,  leading,  that  is,  to  the  linking  on  of  the  comple- 
ment; but  1  consider  that  the  absorption  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  thermolabile  opsonin  is  probably  of  the 
nature  of  a  direct  union  of  this  substance  with  the 
bacteria.  As  hinled  above,  it  is  probable  also  that  this 
direct  union  may  In  certain  instances  lead  to  a  ba 
cidal  effect.  As  we  have  shown  in  our  la=t  paper,  the 
thermoetible  opsonin  in  an  immune  serum  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  It  differs  in  being  specific  in 
nature,  in  the  generally  rtcognized  meaning  of  the  term. 
We  have  failed  to  find  that  it  is  taken  up  by  any  other 
organisms,  and  we  have  also  found  that  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances or  combination  of  substances  which  remove  com- 
plement, have  no  effect  upon  it.  We  have  accordingly 
placed  It  amongst  the  true  antisubstances.  The  opsonic 
action  of  an  unhealed  immune  serum  will,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  conjoint  actlGn  of  the  two  classes 
of  opsonic  substances.  These  two  substances  may 
act  quite  independently,  or  the  one  may  aid  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  ia  the  absorpticn  of  the  other ; 
that  is,  we  m*y  have  an  example  of  action  after  the  type 
of  immune  body  and  complement.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  to  anive  at  a  definite  conclusicn  on  this  point  by 
comparing  the  results  cf  the  opsonic  action  of  the  sub- 
stances separate  and  in  conjunction.  For  example,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  two  substances  act  separately,  we 
cannot  assume  that  the  phagocytic  count  when  both  are 
present  will  be  the  sum  of  the  two  counts  when  each  acts 
separately.  We  have  shown  by  absorption  cr  subtraction 
tests  that  immune  body  does  lead  to  the  absorption  of 
opsonin  as  well  as  opsonin.  But  we  cannot  apply  the  im- 
mune body  +  complement  scheme  to  the  whole  cf  opsonic 
action.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  normal  labile  opsonin  may  enter  directly  into 
combination  with  the  bacterium;  and, In  the  second  place, 
we  know  that  the  immune  opsonin  can  by  itielf  bring 
about  the  opsonic  effect.  And  further,  Dr.  Martin  and  I 
found  that  a  heated  antistaphyloccccua  serum  with 
marked  opsonic  action  contained  very  little  immune  body 
a3  indicated  by  the  absorption  of  complement  test.  We 
accordingly  did  not  consider  there  waa  sufficient  evidence 
for  concluding  that  the  immune  opsonin  had  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  immune  body;  if  it  has  this  constitution  in 
some  esses,  then  it  is  a  modified  type,  as  it  has  also  an 
active  or  zymotoxic  group. 

Dr.  Dean,  in  reply,  said :  The  Section  is  to  be  con 
gratulated  on  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  several 
of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  I  would  like 
especially  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Houston  and  Rankin, 
which  seema  to  me  of  great  importance  aa  clearly  pro- 
viding a  means  of  different  iaticg  between  the  causal 
organism  of  cerebro- spinal  and  posterior  basic  meningitis, 
and  for  the  first  time  proving  these  two  diseases  ar»' 
separate  pathological  entities.  But  having  already  had 
a  long  discussion,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but 
will  now  close  the  discussion. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 


RED  LIGHT  AND  IODINE  PAINT. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  a  fact  about  the  use  of  iodine 
which  is  not  generally  known.  If  iodine  is  painted  on 
the  human  akin  in  the  dark  and  only  a  red  light  such  as 
is  given  by  an  ordinary  photographic  lantern  is  uaed  theie 
v.  ill  be  quick  absorption.  The  skin  will  be  neither  dis- 
coloured nor  blisteied,  even  under  prolonged  use.  I  believe 
I  am  the  first  to  discover  this  method,  and  have  used  it 
for  ten  years  at  least. 

The  part  painted  should  be  immediately  covered  up,  ea 
exposure  to  any  white  light  fixes  the  iodine  in  the  skin. 

London,  S.W.  J>  Dvjnbar-BkCKTON,  M.B. 
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REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

EDINBURGH  MEDICO -CIIIRURGICAL   SOCIETY. 

J.  0.  Affleck,  M.D,,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Wednesday,  November  6th,  1907. 
Valedictory  Aedress. 
The  President,  in  a  valedictory  address  on  The  Present 
Position  of  Medical  Science,  after  paying  tribute  to  the 
value  of  modern  methods  of  investigating  disease,  said 
that  older  lines  of  Investigation  to  the  trained  and  careful 
observer  afforded  information  of  the  highest  importance. 
Diseases  of  the  blood,  chest,  heart,  ductless  gland3,  and 
many  other  organs,  stamped  themselves  unmistakably  on 
the  countenances  of  the  sufferers.  The  study  oi  "  the 
physiognomy  of  disease "  should  be  begun  early,  and 
included  more  than  mere  perception.  Every  page,  every 
sentence,  every  woid  in  Nature:s  book  of  disease  should  be 
closely  studied,  lor  Nature  presented  object  lessons  in 
every  disease.  He  then  discussed  "  clinical  impressions," 
which  he  defined  as  views  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
physician  as  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  his 
prospects  of  recovery  or  death.  Such  impressions  were 
often  difficult  to  define ;  they  were  often,  however,  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  they  might  Indicate  lines  of 
treatment  which  alone  might  lead  to  recovery.  Again,  the 
"psychical  factor"  should  never  be  neglected.  The  influ- 
ence of  mind  on  disease  was  well  recognized.  Mental 
lethargy  and  depressions  often  required  to  be  combated  by 
the  physician,  since  they  alone  might  stand  between  the 
patient  and  recovery.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  patient  scrutinized  his  doctor's  face  as  carelully  as  the 
latter  did  his  patient's,  and  that  hope,  courage,  and  the 
wonderful  solace  derived  from  sympathy  might  be  born 
by  a  look. 

Hernia  in  Young  Adults. 
Mr.  George  Ghiene  read  a  paper  on  an  operation  for 
uncomplicated  inguinal  hernia  in  young  adults,  which  is 
published  in  full  at  p.  1389. 

Exhibits. 
Mr.  Cotterill  showed:  (1)  A  large  lympho  sarcoma  of 
the  chest  wall,  which  he  proposed  to  treat  by  the  x  rays. 
(2)  A  patient  who  had  suffered  from  an  orbital  angioma, 
causing  marked  proptosls;  ligature  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  had  resulted  in  a  care.     Mr.  Alexis  Thomson: 

(1)  A  child,  with  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  probably  the  result  of  osteo-myelitis  fibrosa. 

(2)  A  child  who  two  years  ago  had  ret t  with  a  green-stick 
fracture  cf  both  tones  of  the  forearm;  no  union  had 
occurred,  so  that  the  limb  was  practically  useless.  Mr. 
Stiles  :  (1)  A  patient  who  had  been  operated  on  tbrte 
times  for  recurrent  maligoant  disease  which  had  origin- 
ally appeared  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  the  tongue,  the 
lower  jaw,  the  byoid  bone,  the  glands  in  the  anterior 
triangle  of  the  neck  had  all  been  removed.  (2)  A  patient 
aged  80  years,  alter  operation  for  sarcoma  which  arose  in 
the  antrum  of  Highmore. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OE  MEDICINE  IN  IRELAND. 

Section  of  Surgery. 
Sir  Henry  Sv.  anzy,  I'.R.C.S.L,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Friday,  Novevtber  1st,  1907. 
Lioatuiu:  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 
Sir  Thomas  Mvr.Es  read  a  communication  on  this 
subject,  and  described  the  ease  of  a  male  patient,  aged  19 
years,  who  suffered  from  a  right  subclavian  aneurysm. 
He  gave  the  reasons  why  he  was  led  to  reject  treatment 
by  Syme's  method  of  opening  the  safi,  followed  by  ligature 
of  the  artery  on  the  proximal  and  distal  skies,  and  also 
the  treatment  by  dit  1  1  ituri  alone  in  favour  of  ligature 
of  the  innominate  iirtery.  The  chief  of  these  was  that  the 
most  frequent  caaee  of  failure  in  previous  attempts — 
namely,  secondary  haemouhage  indueed  by  eopsis— could 
now  almost  certainly  lie  prevented.  Most  of  thete  opera- 
tions had  been  carried  out  in  the  ire-mtiseplie  era,  while 
.Mr.  Ooppittget's  raee,  which  wis  brilliantly  successful, 
was  performed  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  Be 
then  dieonssed  the  methods  of  approach  to  the  artery, 
f.naUy  selecting  a  median  incision  in  the  lown-  part  of  the 
««o»  the   ligature   being  accomplished    without    either 


division  of  the  s'erno-mastoid,  resection  of  the  inner  end 
of  the  clavicle,  or  trephining  the  sternum.  In  addition 
to  securing  the  innominate  he  placed  a  double  ligature 
on  the  light  common  carotid  dividing  the  artery  between. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  carrying  out  this  step 
he  left  too  short  a  aistance  between  the  two  ligatures,  and 
that  to  this  the  eventual  failure  of  the  operation  was  due. 
At  first  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  was  very 
favourable.  The  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  the 
pain  caused  by  the  aneurysm  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
felt  very  well.  The  pulsation  In  tne  aneurysm,  however, 
persisted.  About  ten  days  after  the  operation  a  large 
subcutaneous  haemorrhage  oecmrc-d,  which  was  treated 
by  reopening  the  wound  and  securing  the  bleeding  vessel, 
which  could  net  be  identified.  Subsequent  haemorrhages, 
however,  toes  place,  necessitatis  g  iurthtr  operations, 
which  for  a  time  checked  the  bleeding.  The  wound  now 
began  to  suppurate,  the  haemorrhages  continued  to  take 
place,  and,  finally,  the  patient  died  about  a  month  after 
the  first  operation.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  the  source  of  haemorrhage  was  the  carotid  artery, 
from  which  one  of  the  ligatures  had  slipped. 

Mr.  William  Taylor  said  there  were,  after  all,  only 
two  reasons  wry  success  should  not  attend  the  effort  to 
ligature  the  innominate  artery— first,  failure  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ar  astomotic  circulation  of  the  brain  ;  and, 
secondly,  sepsis.  One  ought  to  be  able  to  control  the  latter, 
and  therefore  should  be  able  to  control  the  secondary 
haemorrhage.  Yet  they  all  knew  how  possible  it  was  for 
some  septic  infection  to  creep  in.  and  in  Sir  Thomas 
Myles's  case  it  was  just  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  some  source  of  infection  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
in  the  deep  structures.  Barwell  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  fact  that  death  in  such  cases  almost  invariably  arose 
from  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  had  stated  that  if  ever 
he  came  to  ligature  the  innominate  arteiy  he  would 
ligature  the  vertebral  artery  as  well  as  the  innominate 
and  carotid. 

Sir  Thomas  Myles,  in  replying,  statrd  his  belief  that 
the  cause  of  failure  was  that  the  ligature  on  the  common 
carotid  had  slipped. 


LIVERPOOL  MEDICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Bickerton,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Thursday,  November  7th,  1907. 

An    Unusual    Case    of   Ataxia. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Heaney  showed  a  cape  of  ataxia  presenting  an 

unusual  combination  of  symptoms  and  some  difficulty  in 

diagnosis. 

The  patient,  a  pointer  aged  52,  developed  a  spinal  curvature 
In  the  dorso- lumbar  region  when  2  y&ars  old,  presumably  as 
the  result  of  carles.  The  curvature  had  caused  no  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  had  never  had  sjphilis.  Ataxia,  Rombergisoi, 
absence  of  knee- jerks,  numbness  of  she  feet,  and  diminution 
of  pressure  stDse  over  the  lower  extremities  appeared  six 
months  ago.  There  were  rn  Argyll-Icobertson  pupil  pbeno- 
mena,  no  lightning  pains,  and  no  interference  wiih  the  fields 
of  vision  or  with  cutaneous  beneatlon.  Muscle  power  and 
sphi-  cters  wore  normal.  Cutaneous  reflexes  were  normr.l.  the 
plantar  being  flexor  In  tjpe.  The  only  alterations  in  hip  con- 
dition In  the  last  six  months  were  a  transient  left  ankle 
clonus  and  a  recent  slight  return  of  right  knee-jerk. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  tabes,  combined  system 
degeneration,  and  recurrence  of  spinal  carles  with  focal 
mjelitis  and  posterior  column  degeneration  was  dis- 
cussed, the  exhibitor  deciding  in  favour  of  the  last 
diagnosis. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Buadshaw  said  the  present  condition,  apart 
from  the  history,  would  justify  a  diagnosis  of  tabes,  and 
often  in  cases  which  were  obviously  specific  no  history  of 
infection  could  be  obtained.  The  Argyll-Robertson  pupil 
was  only  observed  in  about  80  per  cent,  of  cises  of  tabes. 
If  the  knee-jerkB  returned  again  he  would  suggest  that 
the  ataxia  was  due  to  a  neuritis  possibly  caused  by  le  ad 
(there  waB  a  history  of  lead  colic)  producing  a  condition 
analogous  to  alcoholic  pseudo- tabes. 

Kbornlein's  Operation. 
Mr.  .  J.  Hamilton  gave  a  ehort  description  of  Kroen- 
hius  operation,  and  showed  a  successful  case  in  which 
this  operation  had  been  done  for  a  tumour  surrounding 
the  optic  nerve,  and  cauBine  considerable  proptosls.  The 
tumour  was    a   spii:  ile  celled    ssreoaja,    and    measured 
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114  in.  by  }  in.  The  results  were:  an  eye  with  good  vision, 
perfectly  free  movements,  and  very  little  scarring  in  the 
temporal  region — the  seat  of  the  incision. 

Dr.  K.  Grossmann  remembered  being  consulted  by  the 
same  patient,  who  had  been  told  at  an  eye  hospital  that 
the  proptosis  was  due  to  one-sided  exophthalmos,  and 
recommending  an  operation.  At  that  time  a  hard  tumour 
could  be  felt  between  the  lower  outer  orbital  margin  and 
the  eyeball,  and  it  was  an  open  question  whether  it  could 
not  have  been  removed  by  a  simple  incision  along  the 
lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  He  considered  that  Kroenleln's 
operation  was  suitable  for  cases  of  retro-ccular  tumour 
which  could  not  be  removed  from  the  front  without  severe 
damage  to  the  eyeball. 

The  Orthodiagraph. 
Mr.  C.  Thurstan  Holland  showed  and  explained  the 
working  of  the  Levy-Dorn  orthodiagraph,  which  had  been 
in  ase  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  since  last  June.  This 
pattern  allowed  oi  the  patient  being  examined  either 
lying  down,  standir  2,  or  sitting.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  lying  down  position  was  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  for 
this  the  exhibitor  bad  found  the  instrument  devised  by 
Professor  Moritz  the  more  reliable  and  the  easier  to  work. 
Tracings  of  hearts  at  different  ages  were  passed  round. 

LGNGATED    MeSO-CaECUM. 

Mr,  Douglas-Cbawford  read  a  note  upon  two  cases 
associated  wita  elongated  meso- caecum. 

1.  Volvulus  of  ths  caeeum  in  a  woman,  aged  39,  the  torsioned 
mass  lying  above  the  umbilicus  on  the  lelt  side.  Early  opera- 
tion resulted  in  a  successful  untwisting  of  the  mass,  and  the 
patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

2.  Malignant  caecum  in  a  man  of  35.  The  "lump"  lay  in 
the  right  lumbar  region,  moved  f.-cely  wi*h  respiration  passing 
up  behind  the  liver,  and  down  as  far  as  the  iliac  erest,  but  not 
reaching  the  iliac  fossa.  The  mass  was  Excised  and  later  the 
faecal  fistula  closed,  but  only  after  a  lateral  anastomosis  had 
been  effected  between  the  ileum  and  the  transverse  colon. 
The  patient  was  perfectly  well  one  year  after  the  excision  of 
the  growth. 

The  Roth-Drager  Anaesthesia  Apparatus. 

Dr.  F.  M.  G-ardner  Medwin  gave  a  demonstration  of 
f.he  Roth-Dragpr  oxygen-chloroform  apparatus,  with  a  short 
note  and  report  on  25  cases.  The  advantages  of  the 
apparatus  were  regular  doses  of  known  quantity  and  the 
easy  control  of  the  concentration  of  atmosphere.  It  was 
compared  with  other  mechanical  apparatus  and  stated  to 
be  of  great  value  in  serious  cases  when  ether  narcosis  was 
contraindleated.  The  cases  reported  were  all  serious  ones 
and  mostly  of  long  dura'ion.  They  all  showed  complete 
absence  of  cyanosis  and  in  cases  where  ether  bad  caused 
rrofuee  salivation  and  venous  engorgement  the  apparatus 
was  particularly  useful.  One  ease  of  empyema,  although 
the  patient  was  unable  to  lie  dcivn  and  coughed  up  pus 
continually,  after  a  few  breaths  of  free  oxygen  easily  bore 
the  gradual  exhibition  of  chloroform  and  was  able  to  lie 
down  and  take  the  anaesthetic  quite  easily. 

Dr.  Fingland  said  that  the  method  of  administering 
oxygen  with  chloroform  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Nicholson, 
of  Liverpool,  some  years  ago  and  that  his  apparatus  was 
figured  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  1896.  Dr. 
Nicholson's  theory  was  that  the  lessened  blood  pressure 
produced  by  chloroform,  and  the  corresponding  slowing 
of  respiration  and  chcuiation  interfered  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbonic  scid.  and  caused  its  accumulation  as  an 
active  toxin,  which  condition  ^ould  be  prevented  by  the 
administration  of  oxygen  with  the  chloroform  vapour. 
Bat  Dr.  Fingland  was  of  opinion  that  the  effect  of  the 
admixture  of  oxygen  with  the  chloroform  would  be  to 
Inhibit  to  some  extent  the  combination  of  chloroform 
with  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  by  this  means 
remove  the  real  danger  of  chloroform  narcosis.  After 
referring  in  detail  to  several  point9  of  the  Roth-Drager 
apparatus,  he  suggested  the  more  extensive  use  of  ether 
>  Rochester  method  of  administration  an  posseBairg 
the  ad'v&nfcnses  of  a  safe  and  natural  anaesthesia. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Bailey  thought  th»t  the  length  of  time 
required  for  induction  and  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
probably  met  with  in  the  case  of  full-blooded,  strong 
worknaec,  Mid  the  complications  of  the  apparatus  would 
prevent  it  coming  into  general  use  in  hospital  practice, 
while  its  cumberaomeness  and  w-yat  of  portability  would 
make  it  difficult  to  use  in  private  practice  ;  and,  further- 
more, hB  saw  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  using  for  mouth 


operations.    The  administration  of  anaesthetics  could  not 
be  reduced  to  "  rule  of  thumb." 

Mr.  Newbolt  said  Dr.  Medwin  had  used  the  apparatus 
many  times  in  maji.r  operations  on  patients  under  his 
care.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  moat  efficient  way 
of  administering  chloroform.  1-atients  appeared  to  suffer 
less  from  shock,  and  their  condition  was  better  than  when 
chloroform  was  given  by  one  of  the  usual  methods.  He 
was  not  certain  whether  the  oxygen  caused  some  slight 
bronchial  irritation,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be 
warmed  before  being  inhaled. 


ROYAL   SOCIETY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Surgical  Section. 
J.  Warrington  Haward,  F.R.C.S.,  President,  In  the  Chair* 
Tuesday,  November  12th,  1907. 
Operation  for  Goitre. 
Mk.  James  Berry  read  a  paper  on  274  additional  cases  of 
goitre  treated  by  removal.  More  than  three  fourths  of 
the  patients  came  from  country  districts,  and  of  those 
who  came  from  London  or  other  cities  many  had  lived  in 
the  country  and  in  places  where  the  water  supply  was  of 
doubtful  purity.  Many  of  the  operations  were  for  en- 
capsuled  tumourB,  and  it  was  not  suggested  that  drinkiig- 
water  could  have  any  effect  in  the  production  of  these. 
The  reasons  for  operation  were  dyspnoea  in  64  5  per  cent. ; 
deformity,  12  per  cent  ;  discomiort  and  deformity,  mostly 
with  minor  degrees  of  dyspnoea,  17  per  cent.;  malignancy, 
papuliferous  tumours,  etc.,  3.6  per  cent. ;  suspected 
malignancy,  dysphagia,  and  increase  in  size,  2.5  per  cent. 
Tne  author  pointed  out  that  do  degree  of  dyspnoea  was  too 
severe  to  permit  of  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  goitre, 
and  it  was,  indeed,  the  commonest  and  most  urgent 
indication  for  it ;  in  his  opinion  the  dyspnoea  was  always 
due  to  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  not  to  irritation 
of  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Of  the  274  cases,  203 
were  encapsultd  tumours,  106  solid  adenomata,  94 
cystic  adenomata,  2  pure  cysts,  and  1  hydatid ;  of 
71  non-encap^uled,  26  weie  parenchymatous,  28  adeno- 
parenchymatous,  and  17  papuliferous  and  malignant. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  softer  foims  of  adenoma  was 
common,  and  often  caused  severe  and  sadden,  or  even 
fatal,  dyspnoea.  The  results  of  operations  for  innocent 
tumouis  had  been  very  satisfactory,  the  mortality  being 
very  little  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  the  complications 
negligible.  In  seven  operations  undertaken  for  malig- 
nant goitre  three  patients  died,  and  in  three  others 
recurrence  took  place ;  the  outlook  In  these  cases 
was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  No  cases  oi  genuine  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre  were  included  in  the  series,  and  the 
author  believed  the  advisability  of  removal  for  true 
Graves's  disease  was  open  to  grave  doubt.  The  operation 
performed  was  in  208  cases  Eome  modification  of  enuclea- 
tion, and  in  59  extirpation,  partial  or  complete.  In  most 
operations  it  was  best  not  to  remove  that  portion  of  the 
goitre  which  lay  next  to  the  oesophagus,  recurrent 
laryngeal   nerve,   and  side  of  the  trachea. 

Mr.  Warrington  Hawabd  referred  to  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  results  as  indicated  by  the  perfect  scars 
exhibited  by  the  numerous  patients  shown.  He  would 
like  to  know  why  chloroform  was  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  ether. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  that,  whilst  he  agreed  on  the 
propriety  of  postponing  operative  measures  in  the  paren- 
chymatous enlargements  in  young  people,  he  thought 
adults  benefited  but  little  from  medicinal  remedies,  and 
that  dyspnoea  was  not  the  only  indication  for  the  knife. 
Some  of  the  encapsuled  and  outlying  tumours  were  really 
para  thyroidal.  Apart  from  true  Graves's  disease,  many 
even  of  the  adenomatous  tumours  were  associated 
with  neurasthenic  symptoms,  which  disappeared  after 
operation. 

Mr.  Spencer  referred  to  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre 
under  his  care  which  had  benefited  from  division  of  the 
isthmus  and  removal  of  small  portions  of  both  lobes. 
With  regard  to  eases  of  goitre  In  middle-aged  and  old 
people,  be  thought  the  only  way  to  secure  any  improve- 
ment in  the  figures  relating  to  malignant  cases  was  to 
operate  before  there  was  even  definite  suspicion  of 
malignancy,  and  not  necessarily  to  wait  for  dyspnoea. 

Mr.  Patebson  said  that  he  had  recently  attended  a 
symposium  on  goitre  at  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  and  bad  heard 
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American  surgeons  advocating  operation  in  Graves's 
disease.  Charles  Mayo  reported  110  cases  with  10  deaths  ; 
50  per  cent,  were  "  cured,"  25  per  cent,  were  partUUy 
relieved,  and  25  per  cent,  were  unsatisfactory.  The 
anaesthesia  employed  was  ether  by  the  open  method. 
Mr.  Berry  replied  briefly. 


Clinical  Section. 
At  the  meeting  on  November  8th,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow, 
Bart.,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  fullowing  were  among 
the  exhibits: — Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  Jan.:  (1)  A  man, 
fjrmsrly  suffering  from  Trigeminal  neuralgia,  who  had 
been  treated,  bat  unsuccessfully,  by  intracranial  neur- 
otomy of  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  for  whom  he  had  then  excised  the  lou'tr  part  of 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  with  relief  of  the  pain. 
Mr.  Ballance  criticized  the  treatment  — Dr.  Bertram  L. 
Abrahams:  A  man,  aged  43,  the  subject  of  Myopathy 
for  seventeen  years.  The  legs  first  became  weak,  sub- 
sequently the  arms.  There  was  definite  wasting  of 
the  muscles  of  several  regions,  but  hypertrophy  of  the 
deltoids  smd  serratl  magni,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  each 
biceps,  infraspinatus,  and  rectus  abdominis.  There  was 
no  response  to  electricity  in  the  delioids ;  otherwise  the 
electrical  reactions  were  normal.  The  erect  posture  was 
only  maintained  by  violent  lordosis.  Tne  gait  was 
straddling,  and  the  patient  walked  entirely  on  his  toes, 
the  hee  Is  never  touching  the  ground.  Dr.  Abrahams  con- 
sidered the  case  most  neatly  allied  to  Erb's  juvenile  form 
of  muscular  atrophy.  Dr.  H.  Batty  Shaw  exhibited  a 
woman,  aged  41,  who,  having  formerly  been  the  subject  of 
exophthalmic  goitre,  had  lately  suffered  horn  Myxoedema, 
ascites,  and  albuminuria.  In  1903  the  abdomen  was  twice 
tapped,  and  20  pints  of  ascitic  fluid  were  withdrawn 
on  each  occasion.  She  had  taken  15  grains  of  thyroid 
gland  daily,  and  all  the  symptoms  had  been  taereby  much 
improved  ;  but  she  was  subsequently  away  from  the  hos- 
pital for  two  years,  not  taking  thyroid,  and  the  symptoms 
returned.  She  had  now  for  two  weeks  taken  (.he  remedy 
and  was  again  better.  Dr.  Parkes  Weber,  Dr. 
Herringham,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod  discussed  the  case, 
and  another  caee  of  the  kind  by  Dr.  Pasteur  la  the  thirty- 
third  volume  of  the  Clinical  Society's  Transaction)  was 
mentioned.  Mr.  T.  H.  Openshaw  :  A  man,  aged  27,  the 
subject  of  Recurrent  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  the  result  of 
epileptic  fits  since  1896.  The  joints  had  been  dislocated 
fifty  times  a  year.  Best,  operations  by  injection  into  the 
joint,  removal  of  cartilage  from  the  joint  surfaces,  and 
division  of  the  pectoralis  major  had  proved  ineffectual  in 
preventing  dislocation.  Then  the  insertion  of  the  sub- 
scapulars was  detached  from  the  humerus  and  fastened  to 
the  deltoid  in  both  shoulders,  and  no  dislocation  had 
since  occurred.  The  movements  of  both  arms  were  fairly 
perfect.  Mr.  Openshaw  had  done  the  operation  three 
times,  with  a  permanent  cure  in  each  case,  the  cases 
having  been  watched  for  six  years,  two  years,  and  sixteen 
months  respectively.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  jun.,  stated  that 
in  many  cases  of  ordinary  dislocation  the  subscapulars 
was  torn.  Dr.  W.  P.  Herringham  :  (1)  A.  male,  aged  17, 
suffering  from  KeuritU  of  the  right  brachial  plexus,  prob- 
ably resulting  from  arthritis  of  the  shoulder-joint.  For  a 
fortnight  the  patient  had  fleeting  pains  in  his  ankles  and 
elbows,  swelling  of  the  right  wrist,  but  no  endocarditis. 
Treated  with  salicylate  of  soda  he  lost  the  swelling  of  the 
wrist,  and  became  free  from  pain;  fourteen  days  subse- 
quently wasting  of  the  deltoid  was  noticed,  pain  below 
the  shoulder  recurred,  with  anaesthesia  in  areas  involving 
almnst  every  root  in  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
lesions  spread,  and  reaction  of  degeneration  was 
observed  in  many  muscles  around  the  joint.  In 
reply  to  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips,  Dr.  Herringham  said  the 
trouble  was  probably  a  perineuritis,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  jun., 
had  seen  a  peripheral  neuritis  start  in  fracture  of  the 
olecranon.  Dr.  Herringham  :  (2)  A  male,  aged  40,  who 
had  Piymtntation  with  enlarged  spleen  and  leucopenia  (?  splenic 
anaemia).  He  had  been  a  gymnasium  instructor,  who 
until  two  years  ago  had  had  robust  health.  His  symptoms 
were  pigmentation,  loss  of  weight,  weakness,  and  vomiting 
in  periodic  attacks.  The  body  was  particoloured,  splpen 
enlarged;  the  blood  showed  an  average  of  4,500  red  cells, 
and  a  colour  index  of  0.93,  but  a  persistent  lencopenia, 
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had  greatly  improved  in  strength,  and  had  had  no  vomit- 
ing since  admission  to  hospit-ii,  but  the  condition  cf  his 
blood  remained  unchanged.  He  had  been  treated  with  liq. 
arsenicalis  in  10-miaim  doses.  Dr.  B.  Murray  Leslie  :  Two 
cases  of  Congenital  heart  disease  in  adults.  One  was  a  girl, 
aged  23,  who  had  had  cyanosis  and  clubbing  of  fingers 
from  birth.  She  was  intensely  cyanosed,  and  had  sub- 
normal temperature.  The  heart  was  enlarged  to  the  right, 
and  there  was  probably  a  patent  ventricular  septum,  with 
other  abnormalities.  The  second  patient,  a  wornm,  aged 
30,  with  pulmonary  stenosis  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
liable  to  attacks  of  giddiness  and  breathlessness,  also  had 
cyanosis  and  ciubbed  lingers,  with  livid  nails.  The  right 
ventricle  was  enlarged,  with  a  loud,  harsh,  systolic 
murmur,  loudest  in  the  pulmonary  area.  She  had 
pulmonary  stenosis  and  some  patency  of  the  septa. 
Although  in  her  fourth  decade,  she  appeared  to  be 
in  better  health  than  ever.  The  red  blood  corpuscles 
numbered  9  630,000  per  emm.  Dr.  Pakkes  Weber. 
said  that  the  enormous  increase  of  the  red  cells 
might  be  diminished  b7  oxygen  inhalation. — Dr.  J. 
Pawcett  read  a  paper  on  Pneumothorax  treated  by 
aspiration  under  the  x  rays.  The  patient  was  a  man,  aged 
22,  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  pneumothorax  of 
the  right  side,  and  much  dyspnoea.  As  hi3  condition  was 
unchanged  after  nineteen  days,  he  was  placed  on  his  back 
on  the  couch  in  the  x  ray  room,  and  a  trocar  and  cannula 
were  inserted  into  the  pleural  sac  in  the  sisth  or  seventh 
interspace.  The  lung  being  seen  to  be  compressed  to- 
wards the  spine,  the  trocar  could  be  passed  so  a3  not  to 
touch  the  lung.  The  cannula  was  then  connected  by  tub- 
ing to  a  sterilized  partially  exhausted  bottle;  the  lung  was. 
at  once  seen  on  the  a;-ray  screen  to  expand,  and  when  the 
lung  was  fully  expanded  the  cannula  was  withdrawn  and 
the  puncture  sealed.  The  lung  at  once  acted  perfectly  to 
the  respiratory  movements,  and  twelve  days  afterwards 
the  man  was  discharged  well.  He  had  since  continued 
well,  and  was  at  his  regular  work.  Dr.  P.  Weber  thought 
recovery  from  pneumothorax  was  usually  so  good  that  he 
did  not  advise  an  operation.  Dr.  Sutherland  had  suc- 
cessfully aspirated  a  man  of  25,  but  found  that  Sir  W, 
Gairdner  greatly  objected  to  the  operation.  The  treat-" 
ment  should  only  be  adopted  where  the  patient  suffered 
greatly,  as  from  dyspnoea.    Dr.  Fawcett  replied. 


Laryngological  Section. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Section  on  November  1st., 
Dr.  J.  Barry  Ball,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  were  among  the  communications  : — Mr.  Alex- 
ander Tweedie  :  A  microscopic  specimen  of  a  localized 
Pulsating  growth  of  the  middle  turbinal  which  had  given 
rise  to  recurrent  severe  epistaxis.  Mr.  F.  A.  Rose:  A  chicken 
bone  removed  after  nearly  forty  eight  hours'  Impaction 
in  the  larynx.  It  had  caused  neither  dyspnoea  nor  cough. 
Mr.  Harold  Barwell  :  A  man  on  whom  Thyrotomy  had 
been  performed  one  year  and  nine  months  before  for 
tuberculous  laryngitis ;  the  larynx  remained  soundly 
healed,  and  the  lung  disease  was  quiescent  and  in  arj 
early  stage ;  there  had  been  aphonia  for  fifteen  months, 
before  operation,  but  the  voice  had  now  returned. 
Dr.  StClair  Thomson  :  A  woman,  aged  40,  in  whom 
extensive  tuberculous  laryngitis  had  become  healed  after 
tracheotomy  and  galvano-cauterization.  Dr.  Furniss 
Potter:  A  tumour  removed  from  the  naso-pharynx 
fifteen  weeks  after  operation  for  adenoids ;  it  was  con- 
sidered that  it  consisted  of  blood-clot  with  a  remnant  of 
the  adenoid  vegetation.  Dr.  Peter  Aberorombie  made 
a  further  report  on  a  case  of  Cellulitis  of  the  neck  shown 
before  the  Laryngological  Society  In  January,  1907 ;  the 
case  had  proved  to  be  one  of  epithelioma  of  the  right  side 
of  the  epiglottis,  half  of  which  had  now  been  removed. 
Mr.  de  Santi  thought  that  a  more  extensive  operation 
should  be  performed.  Dr.  F.  Spickr  :  A  case  of  Ulceration 
of  the  left  cord  in  a  man,  aged  40,  who  had  been  treated 
for  hoarseness  in  1903 ;  there  was  a  general  opinion  that 
the  disease  was  malignant,  and  further  exploration  was 
recommended.  Mr.  Clayton  Fox  :  A  case  of  crusting  in 
the  nose  without  atrophy  of  the  turbinals. 


Medical  Society  of  London. — At  a  clinical  meeting 
on  November  11th,  Dr.  Kingston  Fowler,  President,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  were  among  the  exhibits: — 
Dr.  G.  F.  Still  :  A  case  of  Cleido-cranial  dysostosis  In  a  boy 
agpd  6  years  with  a  widely  open  anterior  fontanelle,  the 
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■clavicles  were  deficient  in  the  cuter  part,  fo  that  the 
shoulders  could  be  approximated  anteriorly  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Dr.  F.  J.  Pov.nton  referred  to  a  case  shown 
by  Dr.  Sprigge,  in  which  the  fontsneiles  had  closed,  but 
in  which  the  clavicles  were  absent.  Dr.  T.  D.  Savill  :  A 
•case  of  juvenile  Tabes  dorsaiis  In  a  lad  aged  18,  whose 
father  contracted  syphilis  a  year  before  the  boy  was  born, 
and  who  was  now  suffering  from  advanced  tabes  dorsalis. 
Mr.  Hugh  Lett  :  A  woman  aged  32,  with  Melanotic  larcovia. 
Six  years  ago  the  disease  began  as  a  small  speck  on  the 
front  of  the  left  forearm.  There  were  at  the  present  time 
aeventy-two  tumours,  each  of  which  began  with  twenty- 
four  hours'  pain,  which  disappeared  when  the  tumour 
developed.  With  tome  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  subcutaneoos  haemorrhage.  Dr.  A.  F.  Voelcker 
pointed  out  the  parallelism  of  such  cases  with  chlcroma. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  :  A  case  of  Precocious  development  in  a  male 
-child  aged  3i  years.  When  12  months  old  he  grew  fast,  and 
pubic  hairs  and  sexual  development  were  noticed.  The  voice 
was  deep.  No  suprarenal  tumour  was  to  be  felt.  The  patient 
was  emotional,  and  bad  an  excellent  memory.  Dr.  A.  F. 
Voelcker:  A  case  of  Enlzrged  liner  in  a  boy  aged  10 i, 
who  suffered  from  jaundice  In  1902.  The  liver  was  now 
felt  4  in.  below  the  costal  margin,  with  a  firm  rounded 
nodule  on  the  under  surface  near  the  gall  bladder.  The 
diagnosis  of  hydatid  cyst  was  discussed.  Dr.  F.  S 
Palmer  :  A  case  cf  primary  progressive  myopathy  of 
the  facioscapulo-bumeral  (Landouzy  D;jerine)  type  in 
a  boy  aged  15  years.  There  was  well-marked  myopathic 
facies  ;  the  cheeks  and  lips  wpre  flaccid,  and  both  lips  had 
a  thickened  appearauce.  Brissaud's  sign  of  apparent 
lengthening  of  the  neck  was  well  marked.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chapman  :  A  case  of  malignant  diseise  of  the  oesophagus 
in  which  marked  benefit  had  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
a  short  tube.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  56,  with  an 
obstruction  11a  in.  from  the  mouth,  for  the  relief  of  which 
intubation  was  carried  out.  By  the  use  of  the  tube  the 
patient  was  able  to  swallow  food  and  milk  with  CDmfort, 
whereas  before  fluids  took  some  time  in  finding  their  way 
to  the  stomach,  and  the  patient  was  conscious  that  au 
obstruction  had  to  be  passed.  Mr.  Kellock,  in  discussing 
the  case,  suggested  that  the  obstruction  might  be  caused 
by  a  tumour  pressing  on  the  oesophagus  :  and  Dr. 
-Chapman,  in  replying,  said  that  that  view  of  the  case 
had  been  recognized. 

West  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. — At  a 
•clinical  meeting  on  November  1st,  Mr.  Bichard  Lake, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  patients  were 
shown :  —  Dr.  Arthur  Saunders:  A  boy,  aged  6,  with 
Chronii  disseminated  myelitis.  The  patient  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever  a  year  ago ;  this  was  followed  a  fort- 
night later  by  the  onset  cf  paraplegia  with  anaesthesia 
•of  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  His  condition 
has  remained  practically  stationary  since  that  time. — 
Dr.  F.  S.  Palmer:  A  boy,  aged  15,  with  Primary  progressive 
myopathy  of  the  facio-scapulo-humeral  type.  ^0  nervous 
disease  in  family.  Five  brother?  and  two  sisters  living 
and  well.  The  patient  was  quite  well  until  eighteen  months 
•ago,  when  he  first  complained  of  fatigue  and  weakness  in 
the  arms  and  shoulders  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  noticed 
that  the  facial  muscles  were  weak.  The  wssting  and  weak- 
ness had  been  steadily  progressive. — Dr.  Blair  :  A  youth 
with  congenital  absence  of  iris.  In  the  right  eye  the  iris 
-was  entirely  ab?ent,  and  the  lens  deficient  at  its  lower 
edge,  with  a  small  anterior  pyramidal  cataract.  The 
left  eye  had  practiraliy  the  same  defects.  His  father 
«nd  sister  had  somewhat  similar  congenital  anomalies 
of  the  iris. — Dr.  Seymour  Taylor  :  Man,  aged  24,  with  Per- 
foration of  the  aortic  valve.  The  patient  had  had  lead  colic 
on  two  occasions,  and  has  a  typical  blue  line  on  the  gums. 
While  lifting  a  heavyweight  he  experienced  severe  pain  In 
upper  zone  of  the  chest  a  choking  sensation  in  the  throat, 
and  faintness.  There  was  a  diastolic  thrill  all  over  the  front 
of  the  chest,  and  a  loud  diastolic  musical  murmur  all  over 
the  che3t,  back  and  front :  also  over  the  upper  half  of 
each  humerus. — Mr.  McAdam  Ecclhs  :  A  man,  aged  45. 
with  Charcot's  disease  cf  the  left  knee.  Signs  of  locomotor 
ataxy  for  three  years  ;  the  pupil  reaction  was  only 
present  on  the  left  side.  Tiie.  joint  became  largely 
distended  with  fluid  in  three  days,  and  without  pain. 
Fifteen  ounces  of  fluid  were  aspirated  from  the  joint 
and  a  plaster  case  applied.  While  this  was  on  no 
re-collection  of  fluid  took  place,  but  on  its  removal  the 


joint  became  distended  in  the  same  time  as  before. — 
Mr.  Aslett  Ballwin:  (1)  A  woman,  aged  29,  on  whom 
Excision  of  the  rectum  for  carcinoma  had  been  performed 
by  an  abdomlno  anal  method.  Admitted  with  complete 
intestinal  obstruction  of  ten  days'  duration,  colotomy  was 
performed  on  her.  Later  the  abdomen  was  reopened  and 
the  attachments  of  the  rectum  divided  as  high  as  the 
sigmoid  flexure.  The  anus  was  dilated,  and  the  bowel  and 
growth  forced  out  through  the  anus,  formirg  an  intus- 
susception. This  was  cut  off  externally  and  the  bowel 
united  by  circular  suture  and  returned.  The  sigmoid 
was  attached  a  short  distance  above  the  anus.  The 
patient  had  perfect  control  and  normal  action  of  bowels. 

(2)  A  case  of  lengthening  of  the  left  leg  and  extensive  naevus 
of  left  half  of  body.  A  venous  uaevus  occupied  the  left 
side  of  the  trunk  and  most  of  the  left  thigh,  leg,  and 
foot.  Tee  left  leg  was  2i  In.  longer  than  the  right,  and 
the  left  foot  was  iin.  longer;  but  the  left  calf  measured 
11,  In.  in  circumference,  whereas  the  right  measured 
15  in.    Varicose  veins  were  also  present  in  the  left  leg. 

(3)  Carcinoma  of  right  breast  in  a  man,  aged  30,  first 
noticed  about  ten  months  ago;  it  had  been  ulcerated 
about  a  month.  There  were  two  secondary  growths  in 
skin  near  the  primary  one  ;  numerous  herd  and  enlarged 
glands  In  the  axilla.  A  microscopical  section  of  one  of  the 
secondary  growths  showed   typical  scirrhous   carcinoma. 

(4)  A  girl,  aged  4,  with  enlargement  of  the  right  scapula, 
first  noticed  two  months  ago.  The  lower  end  of  the  right 
fibula  was  markedly  thickened,  and  nodules  could  be 
felt  on  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  of  the  right 
hand.    There  appeared  to  be  no  pain  or  tenderness. 


North  London  Medical  and  Chprurgical  Society. — 
At  the  opening  meetiDg  on  October  10th,  the  President 
(Dr.  Alexander  Morison)  took  the  chair,  and  gave 
a  short  introductory  address.  Medicine,  he  said, 
was  justly  termed  a  noble  profession,  but  it  was  not  a 
very  lucrative  business.  Let  medical  men  work  intel- 
ligently, steadily,  and  silently,  and  not  stand  before  the 
public  as  monuments  of  unrequited  worth.  The  best 
security  for  the  practitioner  of  medicine  was  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of  his  profession 
by  means  of  such  a  Society  as  that  which  had  brought 
them  together,  a  hospital  such  as  the  Great  Northern 
Central  in  which  they  were  assembled  as  a  centre,  and 
the  hourly  opportunities  afforded  by  private  practice. 
The  majority  of*  patients  could  appreciate  and  remunerate 
intelligent  attention,  and  ihe  power  to  heal  was  a  very 
saleable  commodity.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  as  clinical  as  possible,  and  he  hoped 
each  member  would  regard  himself  as  a  responsible  factor 
in  gathering  recruits  to  their  ranks.  A  Dumber  cf  cases 
and  specimens  were  then  shown,  then  a  case  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  which  had  recovered  under  treatment 
by  a  vaccine  prepared  from  the  patient's  own  organism.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  K.  M.  Gunn,  a  house-physician  at  the 
hospital. 

I*l-ter  Medical  Society. — At  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  session  on  November  7th,  Dr.  John  McCAw.of  Belfast, 
having  been  installed  in  the  presidential  chair  by  Dr.  D.  P. 
Gaussen,  his  predecessor,  delivered  an  address  on 
tuberculosis  in  childhood  and  it=  relation  to  cow's  milk. 
Statistics,  he  said,  showed  that  In  the  medical  cut-palient 
department  about  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  were  tuber- 
culous. Among  surgical  out-patients  the  percentage  was 
40 ;  in  the  medical  wards  there  was  about  10  per  cent,  and 
!n  surgical  48  per  cert.  The  latter  were  chiefly  lesions  of 
glands  and  abscesses,  and  bone  and  joint  disease.  It  was 
extremely  rare  to  find  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
following  the  adult  type.  These,  and  other  statistics, 
as  well  as  the  findings  of  the  recent  Commission  on 
Tuberculosis,  all  tended  to  prove  that  in  children  the 
disease  was,  in  all  probability,  of  bovine  origin. 

Sir  James  Digges  La  TorcHE,  K.C.S.I.,  and  Sir  -hirlev 
F  Murpby  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Irish  Medical  Schools 
and  Graduates'  Association  at  their  dinner  on  A\  ednesday, 
November  27tb.  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  W.C. 

i.  medic  vr,  automobile  club  has  lately  been  founded  in 
Vienna.  The  object  oi  the  club  is  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  and  hiring  of  automobiles,  and  to  provide  for 
their  maintenance  in  good  working  order  at  a  fair  rate. 
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THE  BLOOD  MAKING  ORGANS. 
Dr.  Konrad  Heli/x's  volume  dealing  with  the  haemato- 
poietic organs1  forms  a  part  of  the  second  (German)  edition 
of  ->othnagei's  System  of  Special  Pathology  ~nd  Therapy, 
and  is  introductory  to  the  study  o!  the  group  of 
diseases  known  generally  as  the  anaemias,  placed  under 
the  subeditorship  of  Pi.ofe33or  Ehrlieh  and  Dr.  Lazarus. 
Dr.  Helly,  whose  name  is  well  known  in  the  field  of 
haematoiogieal  Investigation,  shows  himself  to  be  not 
only  a  worthy  exponent  of  the  special  views  propounded 
by  Professor  Ehrlieh,bat  also  to  be  a  writer  well  qualified, 
bosh  by  reason  of  his  own  investigations  and  his  wide 
literary  knowledge,  to  give  a  pergonal  avid  itu- 
verdict  of  the  views  put  lor  ward  by  other  investigators. 

Dr.  Helly  has  divided  his  subject  into  two  parts.  The 
first  contains  a  discussion  of  the  histology  and  physiology 
both  oi  the  lymphatic  glands,  including  isolated  lymphatic 
tracts,  and  of  the  spleen,  and  sections  dealing  witii  the 
pathological  histology  of  these  tissues,  including  the  con- 
sideration of  such  processes  as  atrophy,  hyperplasia, 
inflammation  (granulomatous  and  otherwise),  cyst-forma- 
tion. lymphornatou3  development,  and  the  invasion  of 
lymphatic  tissues  by  various  primary  and  secondary 
neoplasms.  The  second  part — much  more  extensive, 
taking  up  fully  three-fourths  of  the  volume — is  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  minute  ana  oray,  functions, 
and  pathology  of  the  bone  marrow.  Tnis  tissue,  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  Investigators  of  recent 
years,  has  hardly  been  treated  a3  thoroughly  in  textbooks 
on  systematic  medicine  as  the  importance  of  the  mauy 
problems  connected  with  it  deserves.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  such  effort  as  Dr.  Heliy's  has  yet  been  made  to 
correct  this  fault,  and  we  commend  to  all  investigators 
hi3  valuable  summary  of  work  dealing  wit  j.  the  subject. 
Tais  tissue  will  be  found  to  ba  dignified  not  only 
with  all  tb.9  anatomical  trappings  of  a  definite 
parenchymi,  connective  tissue,  reticulum  and  vascular 
supply,  but  also  with  well  defined  pathological  characters 
which  if,  as  Dr.  Helly  impresses  us,  not  of  an  obvious 
naked-eye  nature,  are  none  the  less  by  microscopic  and 
histo-cbemical  manipulations  rendered  clear.  By  these 
means  it  is  possible  not  only  to  recognize  atrophic  aud 
hyperplastic  changes,  bat  the  more  special  alterations 
incideatal  to  anaemia,  leucoeythaemia,  myelomatosis,  and 
sarcomatous  development.  There  is  little  wonder  that 
pathologists  have  been  slow  to  take  up  this  new  field  of 
special  study,  so  deterrent  is  the  wide  range  of  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  subject;  but  there  is  another  and 
much  more  fundamental  reason,  namely,  the  limitation 
which  is  found  to  hedge  in  all  considerations  of  the  minute 
histological  points  oi  difference  amongst  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood ;  more  especially  is  this  the  case 
when  we  consider  in  extravascular  sites  the  gr  no  of  cells 
known  under  the  generic  term  of  "  granulocjt^s" — 'hat  is, 
those  cells  which,  irrespective  of  their  s'ze,  nuclear  con- 
figuration, and  protoplasmic  peculiarities  include  small 
granules  of  varying  size,  which  present  different  tinctorial 
reactions,  these  differences  not  being  always  of  patho- 
logical moment,  but,  as  Dr.  Helly  admits,  occasionally  due 
to  vagaries  of  technique. 

Dr.  Helly,  in  an  elaborate  discussion,  pays  the  closest 
attention  to  the  vlew3  held  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the 
two  very  distinct  types  of  cells  represented  in  the  blood, 
and  included  under  the  term  "granulocytes  and  lympho- 
cytes." Comparatively  easy  as  it  is  to  distlcguisu  these 
groups  when  they  occur  in  blood  films,  the  difficulties 
may  be  almost  insuperable  when  an  effort  Is  made  to 
trace  in  sueh  a  tissue  a3  the  bone  marrow,  spleen,  or  other 
lymphatic  tissue  the  same  types  of  cell.  The  tissue 
myelocytes  aud  tissue,  lymphocytes,  though  preserving 
some  of  the  features  of  the  circulating  types,  present  dis- 
tortions of  others,  the  nuclei  much  more  frequently  show 
mitoses  even  irregular  in  type,  the  protoplasm  is  changed 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
granulocytes,  the  reader  will,  we  suspect,  find  some  cause 
fcr  quarrel  with  Dr.  Helly,  for  with  all  the  care  he  has 
tiken  to  give  clear  pronouncements,  the  description  of  the 
non-granular  representatives  of  the  myelocytes  is  inade- 
quate.    A.  few  well-chosen  diagrams  would    help  In  this 

>loqie  do 
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direction,  or  even  a  little  lettering  in  the  coloured  plates 
would  have  enabled  the  reader  to  understand  the  picture 
Dr.  Helly  wishes  to  convey. 

He  has  adopted  Ehrlich's  well-known  views  of  the 
specificity  of  the  granulocytes  and  lympnocytes:  the 
marrow  is  the  seat  of  formation  of  the  former  and  the 
lymphatie  collections,  including  the  spleen,  of  the  latter. 
When  clinical  and  pathological  observation  fail  clearly  to 
establish  this  view,  Dr.  Helly  musters  experimental  and 
histological  inquiries  to  sbow  that  granulocytes  never 
do  originate  in  any  place  other  than  the  marrow ;  whenever 
they  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  body  this  is  due  to  a 
diffusion  (Autsckxemmuaffj  Verschiepptstg)  of  the  fame  from 
the  bone -encased  rnarrc-?.  There  is  no  possibility  of  8 
metaplastic  development  In  any  lymphatic  tissue  of 
granulocytes  from  local  lymphocytes,  nor  by  analogy  with 
the  occurrence  of  vestigial  growths  of  suprarenal 
tissue  in  the  testicle  or  cf  mqecttl  r  fibres  in  rhabdo- 
myomas of  the  kidney  is  it  permissible  to  think  that  the 
granulocytic  conversion  (Umwandlwtg)  of  the  splenic  and 
lymphatic  tissue  is  due  to  the  survival  and  ultimate  pro- 
liferation of  dormant  emhryOlOgical  forerunners  of  the 
myelocyte  which,  owing  to  developmental  Irregularity,  are 
included  in  these  tissues.  Sueh  myelocytic  development 
must  be  due  to  a  "eoloaiz  ■  ]  a  metastatic 

growth  of  alien  cells.  Although  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Dr.  Helly,  in  the  present  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge, 
almost  commRni  conviction  e:;  the  part  of  the  reader,  we 
cannot  help  bat  stite  our  hesitation  to  accept  the 
view  that  the  mere  incident  of  birth  should  be  held 
to  fix  a  limit  to  the  further  exhibition  of  cellular 
metamorphoses  which  are  acknowledged  to  ocenr  during 
antenatal  existence.  The  genesis  of  the  various  forms  of 
leucocytes  is  but  one  of  many  important  problems  which 
Dr.  Helly  discusses  :  and  in  conclusion  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  other  points  which  are  equally 
well  presented  to  his  notice,  such  as  th.e  author's  recom- 
mendation of  the  clinical  use  of  the  term  "sublymph- 
aemic  leucoeythaemia "  when  referring  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  group  of  diseases  known  as  lymphadenoma, 
the  distinction  of  lymphomata  from  lymphosarcomata, 
and  the  necessity  for  considering  the  spleen  as  nothing 
mor?  than  a  "regional  lymphatic  gland  of  the  circula- 
tion,'' as  Dr.  Helly  pits  it,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
lymphatic  glands  which  are  interposed  in  the  lymphatic 
circulation. 

Dr.  Helly  tells  us  that  comparatively  little  work  has 
been  done  to  establish  any  functional  relation  between 
the  spleen  and  bone  marrow ;  this,  however,  happens  to 
be  one  of  matters  considered  ia  an  important  monograph 
by  Dr.  Kurt  Zihglhr .-  The  experimental  part  of  this 
monograph  consists  of  a  study  of  the  changes  in  the 
blood  picture  and  in  the  tissues,  especially  the  haemato- 
poietic ones,  which  follow  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
spieen  alone  or  of  the  spleen  and  bones  or  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mouse,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit  to  the 
influence  of  Roentgen  rays.  A  relative  and  absolute 
reduction  of  lymphocytes  was  found  to  occur  con- 
stantly :  this  was  associated  with  an  increase  in 
the  polymorphonuclear  ceils.  Probably  the  earlier 
manifestations  of  this  change  were  due  to  an  inflam- 
matory reaction ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
.the  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  change  is  due  to  a 
particular  interaction  of  the  epleen  and  marrow,  the  dis- 
cussion and  proof  of  the  existence  of  which  forms  the 
main  thesis  ol  the  work.  Although  the  lymphatic  glands 
showed  some  changes,  these  can  be  excluded  from  dis- 
cussion in  favour  of  the  more  obvious  and  more  extensive 
changes  met  with  in  the  spleen  and  marrow.  Heinecke 
and  the  author  in  conjunction  with  Krause  have  already 
shown  that  it  is  possible  so  to  regulate  the  exposure  of  the 
spleen  to  the  Roentgen  rays  that  there  shall  occur  a  total 
or  partial  destruction  of  the  follicles  of  the  spleen,  due  to 
necrotic  destruction  of  the  lymphocytes  entering  into  their 
formation,  withont  damaging  the  stroma  or  blood  vessels 
of  the  spleen  or  even  the  skin  and  muscle  of  theabdominal 
walls.  Dr.  Ziegler  repeated  thc-ee  results,  but  was 
further  able  to  show  that  new  cells  are  formed  in  the 
spleen  subsequently  to  the  exposure  to  the  Roentgen  rays 
and  that  these  cells  showed  mitoses  and  presented  char- 
acters such  as  are  met  with  in  myelocytes ;  further,  the 


:  StpertmetleUl  nnd  kUnitche  Untcrsuehungm  iibcr  die  Hittogencsis  der 
tacmie.     Von  Dr.  Kurt  Ziegler.     Jena  :  Guatai-  Fischer. 
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marrow  was  shown  to  have  undergone  a  myelocytic  hypo- 
plasia and  myelocytes  to  have  entered  the  blood  stream  ?o 
as  to  produce  a  veritable  m>elocythaemia;  in  other  words 
experimental  myelocytic  leucocythattfiia  ivat  produced  and  tons 
developed  as  a  result  of  changes  taking  plane  in  the  tplsen 
which  were  instrumental  in  provoking  activity  in  the 
marrow.  Dr.  ZiegJet  gives  a  fail  account  of  ihe  blood 
pictures  obtained  during  life  and  the  histological  changes 
met  with  alter  death  in  3  cases  of  human  myeloid  or 
myelocytic  leucoeythaemia,  and  though  the  agencies 
causing  the  necrosis  of  the  lymphatic  tissaes  are 
unknown  to  the  anthor  unless  infection  or  trauma 
is  to  be  considered  to  be  capable  of  originating  such 
change,  yet  Dr.  Ziegler  claims  that,  given  this  necrosis  of 
spleen  tissue,  changes  will  be  met  with  in  other  organs 
closely  parallel  to  those  found  in  experimental  myelo- 
cythaemia.  Space  prevents  us  from  following  the  authcr 
in  his  discussion  of  the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin 
of  leucocytes,  but  obviously  he  is  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Paul  Ehrlich.  Our  criticisms  already  made  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Hidly's  means  os  detecting  non-granufar  samples  of 
myelocytes  apply  here  too ;  the  reader  will  find  great 
difficulty  in  recognizing  myelocytes  in  Figs.  6,  9:  and  70. 

Dr.  Zieglcr  concludes  with  a  practical  suggestion.  It  is 
well  known  that  splenectomy  in  myelocytic  leucocythaemia 
is  extremely  fatal,  and  T>r.  Zifgler  suggests  that  if  by 
judicious  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  the  spleen  can  be 
deprived  of  its  myelocytic  content,  leaving  it  a  merely 
indifferent  lymphadenotcatous  organ,  the  blood  at  the 
same  time  being  restored  to  more  normal  conditions,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  perform  splenectomy  withoat 
any  immediate  harmful  results,  and  in  conformity  with 
his  experimental  results  the  source  of  one  material 
capable  of  provoking  the  myelocytic  development  in  U  e 
marrow  would  be  removed,  and  presumably  the  leuco- 
cythaemia would  net  recur. 


MEDICAL  NOVELS. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  doctors  to  find  relief  from  their  strenuous  life  in  the 
riding  of  a  hobby,  or  in  that  highest  form  of  recreation, 
change  of  work,  especially  if  that  work  be  literature.  At 
all  times  there  have  been  doctors  who  have  successfully 
wooed  the  muse,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  men 
whose  profession  gives  them  so  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  life  in  all  its  varieties  do  not  more  frequently 
record  their  experience  in  the  form  of  novels.  Of  course 
we  have  some,  as  Smollett  and  Goldsmith,  among  the 
greatest,  bat  there  is  room  for  more.  Has  not.  Carlyle 
said  that  it  is  every  man's  du*y  to  utter  that  which  is  in 
him:  "Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifiillest 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  Product,  produce  it  in  God's 
name!"  Fen'  have  the  time  to  do  this,  and  many  have 
not  the  inclination ;  all  the  more  warmly,  therefore, 
should  we  welcome  those  who  put  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  they  have  gained  by  their  special  study  and 
practice  into  artistic  shape  for  the  benefit  of  the  humble 
but  (to  the  author  at  least)  necessary  "general  reader." 

We  have  for  some  time  had  on  our  table  three  novels  by 
members  of  the  medical  profession  which  would  have 
been  reviewed  earlier  but  for  the  pressure  on  our  space  of 
matter  of  sterner  stuff.  Taking  them  in  the  order  cf  their 
coming  the  first  place  belongs  to  A  jury  of  the  Virtuous? 
by  Patrick  Hood,  a  pseudonym  which  we  understand  veils 
the  personality  of  a  lady  doctor.  We  congratulate  her  on 
the  success  which  she  has  achieved  in  a  new  direction. 
The  convict  in  fiction  is  not  always  an  attractive  or  even 
interesting  figure,  but  the  ticket-of  leave  man  who  play3 
the  part  of  hero  in  her  story  is  an  exception.  Moreover, 
the  story  is  interesting  in  itself,  since  it  tends  to  prove 
that  the  hardest  part  of  a  convict's  punishment  comes  after 
his  release.  Richard  Raneome,  after  three  years'  imprison- 
ment for  forgery,  finds  himself  at  the  age  of  2S  practically 
alone  in  the  world,  repudiated  by  his  family  and  friends, 
and  cut  off  from  society.  An  old  friend  of  his  father's 
takes  him  in  hand  and  Richard  goes  to  live  with  him. 
The  inevitable  result  follows:  Richard  and  his  host's 
daughter  fall  in  love,  and  the  match,  being  from  the  point 
of  view  of  society,  impossible,  the  lover  leaves  England, 
and  travels  for  some  time  9.1  secretary  to  a  rich  Americsn. 
Meanwhile  a  rival  doe3  all  he  can  to  ruin  him  at  home, 

3   A  Jnryof  the  Virtuous.     By  Patrick  Hood.     Published  by  Hurst 
and  Bjaclcett,  Limited.  London  ;  pp.  368. 


and  finally  sets  out  to  find  and  kill  him  ;  but  at  the  last 
moment  repents  and  advises  Richard  to  return  to  England 
and  marry  Bertha,  who  is  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  all. 
Sir  John,  Hertha'fl  father,  withdraws  his  opposition,  and 
all  pnds  happily  in  one  sense.  But  the  "  Jury  cf  the 
Virtuous,"  or,  in  other  words,  Society,  does  not  forget 
"a  man's  past"  so  readily,  and  we  are  left  to  conclude  that 
rj  and  Hertha,  popular  and  respected  as  they  are, 
will  have  to  content  themselves  with  each  other's  society, 
sinre  they  will  be  admitted  to  no  other.  This  is  the  moral 
of  the  book:  let  a  man  strive  ever  so  hard  to  retrieve  the 
Fecial  ruin  entailed  by  a  crime  that  is  found  out,  he  can 
never,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  live  down  his  past.  In  the 
words  cf  one  of  the  characters  : 

Nothing  is  the  matter.  .  .  .  Or.iy  this  fellow  ha3  a  past, 
yon  see.  Other  follows  must  show  that  they  draw  tlie  line 
somewbera.  ...  It  isn't  that  one  cares,  only  one  must  let 
other  people  thick  one  does. 

The  author  has  a  distinct  sense  cf  style,  and  the  bookie 
in  a  literary  sense  far  above  the  standard  of  the  novels 
which  achieve  popularity  at  the  present  day.  She  also 
shows  much  skill  in  the  drawing  of  character.  Poor 
Richard,  prcud  and  sensitive,  ill  in  mind  xnd  body  and 
with  nerves  "like  sweet  bells  tangled,  out  of  tune  and 
harstij"  keenly  alive  to  any  slight  yet  too  ready  to  take 
offence  at  a  word  or  a  look,  and  suffering  intensely  all  the 
while  from  the  shame  and  misery  of  bis  past,  is  a  fine 
study.  So  is  old  Sir  John— honest,  kind-hearted,  the 
typical  Englishman.  Hertha  is  a  somewhat  novel  type 
of  heroine,  a  girl  who  manages  to  iead  the  life  of  a  country 
gentleman  on  her  father's  estate,  and  is,  nevertheless,  all 
that  is  most  charmingly  feminine.  A  good  deal  of  stress 
is  laid  on  the  fact  of  her  being  essentially  "modern," 
which  perhaps  explains  the  phenomena  of  her  combining 
the  parts  of  hockey  girl,  society  lady,  and  graduate  in 
science  with  equal  success.  The  love  story  of  Mies 
MaeLick  and  Dr.  Templeton,  an  old  maid  and  confirmed 
bachelor,  which  runs  through  the  book  as  a  sort  of  under- 
current to  the  main  plot,  is  lightly  and  prettily  told.  It 
is  perhaps  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  fascina- 
tion Alexandra  MaeLick  has  for  two  men  like  Dr. 
Templeton  and  the  American,  Reuben  Shout,  since  she  is 
a  kind  of  bachelor  in  petticoats ;  but  she  and  Hertha 
might  stand  for  the  two  types  of  "  advanced  woman  " — the 
old  "new  woman,"  with  dress  and  talk  alike  carefully 
copied  from  that  of  the  men,  and  the  "  modern  girl,  "  with 
her  athletics  and  scattered  learning.  The  weakest  part  of 
the  book  lies  in  Richard's  crime,  since  we  are  asked  to 
believe  he  forsed  a  cheque  in  order,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  "rag"  another  man,  as  a  kind  of  practical  joke. 
Except  for  this,  the  book  is  thoroughly  good  and  well 
worth  reading.  Though  written  with  a  purpose  it  has 
nothing  in  it  of  the  problem  novel. 

Fortune's  Fool.1  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Wynfe,  is  a  story  which 
should  be  specially  interesting  to  doctors,  especially  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  hard  experience  of  assistant 
in  a  contract  practice.  It  describes  the  career  of  ajoung 
Irish  gentleman,  who  studies  medicine  against  his  father's 
wishes  and  in  a  fit  of  Infatuation  marries  a  nurse  at  the 
hospital  where  he  holds  an  appointment.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  his  downward  course,  for  Isabel  turns  out  to 
be,  to  use  her  own  words,  "a  regular  bad  lot."  She  had 
expected  that  her  marriage  would  make  her  a  "county 
lady,"  but  finding  herself  instead  the  wife  of  a  struggling 
practitioner,  she  seeks  to  drown  her  disappointment  in 
drink.  She  drags  her  husband  down  from  being  assistant 
In  a  midland  colliery  practice  to  the  depths  of  a  "sixpenny 
practice  "in  a  northern  seaside  resort.  Here,  whilst  she 
is  in  alcoholic  coma,  her  husband  puts  an  end  to  her  life 
by  injecting  morphine.  In  a  state  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion he  sets  out  to  walk  to  bis  home  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, but  dips  of  pneumonia  and  exhaustion  as  he  reaches 
his  goal— feli.r  r.pportunitate  mcrtis,  for  in  the  meantime  he 
had  been  denounced  by  a  crazy  fellow-countryman  whom 
years  before  he  had  helped  tocheat  the  hangman.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  power  in  the  writing,  and  the  intfrest  is  main- 
tained throughout ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  novels  that  have  appsared  in  recent  years  which 
we  have  read  from  cover  to  cover.  Dr.  Wynne  gives  a 
terribly  vivid  picture  of  the  seamy  side  of  professional 
life — "shop-doctoring"  and  contract  practice.     Lionel  is 

*  Fortune's  Fool.  By  Dr.  F.  E.  Wynne.  Published  by  Brown,  Langkam 
and  Co.,  73,  New  Bond  Street,  Loudon.    Pp.311.    Price,  6s. 
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too  much  of  a  prig  to  t>3  altogether  a  sympathetic 
character,  but  the  different  stages  of  his  downfall  are 
finely  worked  oat,  and  the  end  i3  rta!ly  tragic.  He  is 
interesting  inasmuch  as  he  is  unlike  the  usual  run  of 
novel  heroes.  He  has  strange  views  on  right  and  wrong, 
and  regards  murder  a3  a  thing  at  times  both  right  and 
necessary.  There  is  a  certain  moral  deficiency  in  him: 
he  is  weak  and  emotional,  and  withal  curiously  and 
boyishly  innocent.  "One  simply  fulfils  one's  destiny"  !s 
his  creed,  and  he  is  one  who  misht  indeed  say  of  himself, 
"O,  I  am  fortune's  fool."  The  book  illustrates  the 
ineffectiveness  of  mere  intellect  without  character. 

The  Way  of  Tf  ar'  is  a  novel  with  a  very  definite  purpose, 
and,  unlike  the  majority  of  such  produc'.ions,  it  ia  both 
interesting  and  powerful.  Of  lata  years  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  unprotected  state  of  our  East  Coast, 
and  here  Mr.  Scot,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  Edinburgh 
physician  of  considerable  distinction,  gives  us  a  strikine; 
picture  of  the  fate  that  might  overtake  us  in  the  case  of 
invasion.  Not  content  with  showing  the  utter  lack  of 
means  of  defence,  and  insisting  upon  the  urgent  necessity 
for  providing  some  sort  of  protection  by  fort3  and  naval 
depots  along  the  coast,  he  paints  in  vivid  language  the 
folly  of  weakening  our  one  source  of  strength,  the  navy, 
and  denounces  the  criminal  want  of  interest  displayed  by 
the  Government  and  by  the  nation  in  the  defence  of  their 
country.  Speaking  of  the  unprepared  condition  for  war 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  districts,  Mr.  Scot 
says: 

War  has  corns  upon  us  with  the  rapidity  of  an  earthquake 
and  a3  unexpectedly.  .  .  .  How  we  cursed  the  Government 
which,  by  its  blind  stupidity  and  credulous  folly,  had  brought 
us  to  this  pass.  When  that  weak  administration  assumed 
office  their  war-cry  was  "  economy,"  but  their  acts  of  retrench- 
ment had  been  ill-jrdged.  'With  singular  want  of  foresight 
they  had  starved  the  great  departments  concerned  with  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  had  seriously  curtailed  those  wise 
preparations  for  war  which,  in  very  truth,  make  for  peace. 
They  had  not  seen  or  realizsd  that,  in  order  to  secure  that 
permanent  peace  which  we  all  desired,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  the  navy  should  be  strong,  nor  even  so  strong  as  to  be  able 
to  meet  any  probable  hostile  combination  :  it  was  necessary 
that  its  strength  should  be  so  overwhelmingly  great  that  any 
attack  on  it  would  ba  reallzad  to  be  an  act  ol  pure  madness. 

This  is  the  moral  which  the  story  is  intended  to  point. 
The  plot  is  worked  out  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity,  the 
whole  action  taking  place  within  a  week.  The  story  opens 
In  a  ward  of  the  Edinburgh  Koyal  Infirmary,  where  the 
ravings  of  a  German  spy,  dying  of  paeumonla,  and  the 
papers  found  after  his  death  amongst  his  things,  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  Captain  James  Webb,  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  and  Sister  Louie  Reval.  That  lady  has  a 
brother,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  is  spending  his  sick 
leave  in  Germany,  with  the  object  of  getting  the  plan  of 
the  fortifications  of  Kiel.  From  the  papers  found  on  the 
spy  it  is  discovered  that  Frank  Reval  ia  being  watched  by 
the  German  Government,  and  is  in  serious  danger.  Webb 
goes  to  Kiel  to  warn  him,  and  from  that  point  the  story  is 
a  series  of  stirring  adventures  and  hairbreadth  'scapes. 
Reval  discovers  that  the  Germans  are  preparing  to  invade 
Scotland  within  three  days,  and  manages  to  steal  the 
dispatches  containing  their  plan  of  action,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary:  The  Channel  Fleet  having 
been  cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Atlantic  fleet 
being  oil'  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the  Home  fleet  not 
ready  for  sea,  the  German  fleet  was  to  sail  for  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  waiting  till  the  Channel  Fleet  had  put  into 
Rosyth  to  coal,  blow  up  the  Forth  Bridge,  so  that  the 
English  ships  would  be  cut  off  from  the  open  sea  by  the 
debris.  Edinburgh  would  be  then  at  their  mercy,  and 
they  could  effect  a  landiDg  before  the  other  British  fleets 
could  come  up.  Reval  pho  ographs  the  dispatches,  and, 
disguised  as  his  Jianceea  maid,  manages  to  smuggle  the 
films  through  to  London  in  time  to  warn  the  Admiralty 
of  the  intended  Invasion.  The  Germans  find  their  care- 
fully laid  plans  frustrated,  and  at  the  battle  of  Largo  Bay 
are  totally  defeated,  and  their  fleet  dispersed.  The 
story  is  well  told,  the  adventures  follow  thick  and 
fast,  and  the  interest  and  excitement  are  kept  up  to  the 
very  end.  The  love  story  of  Frank  Reval  and  Marie 
Lenhartz  is  very  daintily  handled,  and  Marie,  with 
her  gay  courage  and  practical  common  sense,  is  a 
charming    herolna. Some  of    the    scenes    are    wouder- 


fully  dramatic ;  for  instance,  when  Eeval  in  a  restaurant 
at  Kiel  sees  a  party  of  German  naval  officers  drink  to 
the  success  of  the  invasion,  and  then  break  their  glasses. 
The  description  0!  the  ruins  of  the  Forth  Bridge  and  the 
sudden  attack  of  the  German  men-of  war  at  night  is  very 
fine.  We  commend  the  Way  of  War  to  all  lovers  of  at 
stirring  story,  and  we  would  esp?cially  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  members  of  Parliament,  especially  those  of  the 
Labsur  party,  to  the  serious  teaching  conveyed  in  so 
interesting  a  manner  by  Mr.  Scot. 

To  those  novels  written  by  doctors  we  add  two  dealing 
with  matters  more  or  less  medical.  Of  the  author  of' 
Roger  Diniciddie "  we  know  nothing,  but  from  internal 
evidence  we  conclude  that  he  is  not  a  doctor.  The  book 
might  almost  be  described  as  the  story  of  a  quack's 
career,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  spiritual  empiric  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  term  is  used  in  relation  to  medi- 
cine. Roger  Dinwiddie  sets  up  in  practice,  with  a  brass 
plate,  in  Gower  Stre?t,  like  any  ordinary  doctor,  but  with 
this  difference — that  he  professes  to  cure  souls,  not  bodies. 
He  is  not  a  clergyman,  and  seems  to  hold  no  form  of 
creed,  but  treats  the  soul  8S  a  physician  treats  the  body — 
as  he  expresses  it,  "  scientifically." 

Agriculture,  manufacture,  literature,  in  barbarous  times 
empirical,  tentative,  wasteful,  often  hopelessly  mistaken,  have 
at  last  called  in  the  aid  of  true  science.  Shall  religion  alone 
lag  bahind  ? 

This  is  his  doctrine  and  "true  science,"  according  to  him., 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  fairly  obvious  fact  that 
different  religions  suit  different  temperaments,  and  that 
it  is  wisest  to  follow  the  one  that  suit3  one  best !  He  ie- 
very  broad-minded,  this  spiritual  consultant,  and  proves 
his  impartiality  in  regard  to  sects  and  systems  by  sending 
one  patient  to  join  the  Salvation  Army,  and  ordering 
another  to  enter  a  religious  order.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  cases,  however,  the  doctor's  treatment 
appears  to  consist  in  mere  vague  talk  and  advice, 
which  could  scarcely  give  relief  to  the  blindest 
believer  in  Christian  Science.  The  story  consists  chiefly 
in  accounts  of  the  various  patients  who  consult  Dinwiddie 
for  their  "  soul  sickness  "  and  his  methods  of  treatment, 
but  a  thin  thread  of  plot  runs  through  the  book.  The 
doctor  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  patients,  a  lady 
journalist,  who  nearly  ruins  him  by  attacking  him  anony- 
mously in  the  newspapers,  and  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  till  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  to  do  but 
marry  him  or  starve.  The  doctor,  however,  describes  her 
as  "  that  part  of  me  which  I  lost  when  I  came  to  the 
material  world,  and  which  I  have  been  seeking  ever 
since."  He  does  not  rest  till  he  wins  her,  and  all  ends- 
happily.  The  public  by  this  time  having  tired  of  their 
former  idol,  Dinwiddie  and  his  wife  emigrate  to  try  soul 
curing  in  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."  The  stoiy  ie 
foolish,  and  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  made  more  apparent 
by  the  feeble  style  and  the  crude  manner  in  which  it  i& 
told.  With  proper  handling  the  main  idea  might  have 
supplied  the  material  for  a  good  character  study ;  but  of 
character  drawing  there  is  practically  nothing,  the  soul 
doctor  and  his  clientele  being  nothing  more  than  puppets, 
and  rather  improbable  puppets  at  that. 

Mrs.  Phelps  Ward  is  well  known  in  the  United  States- 
as  an  opponent  of  vivisection.  From  this  the  nature  and 
moral  of  her  story  of  Trixy7  may  be  inferred.  The 
heroine  is  a  little  white  performing  French  poodle,  whose 
owner,  a  cripple  boy  called  Dan  Badger,  earns  his  living  by 
exhibiting  her  marvellous  tricks  to  the  public.  Trixy, 
who  is  almost  human  in  her  intelligence,  is  stolen  for 
vivisection.  Being  locked  up  near  the  laboratory  with 
other  animals  used  for  experiments,  she  helps  a  black 
spaniel  to  escape.  Caro,  the  spaniel,  returns  to  his  home, 
where  he  has  been  mourned  as  dead  for  two  years.  His 
mistress,  Miriam  Lauriat,  is  horrified  at  his  mutilated 
condition,  and,  finding  it  to  be  the  work  of  Dr.  Olin  Steele, 
an  eminent  vivisector,  to  whom  she  is  on  the  point  of 
being  engaged,  she  promptly  throws  him  over.  Trixy 
herself  is  rescued  by  a  lawyer  named  Surbridge  from  the- 
vivisectors  just  as  she  is  about  to  be  operated  upon,  and 
reatored  to  Dan.  The  two  take  up  their  abode  permanently 
under  Miriam's  roof,   and  Miriam  consoles   herself  with 

6  Roger  Dimrtddie,  Sottl  Doctor.  I5v  A.  M.  Irvine.  Published  at 
Clifford's  Inn.  Londmi.  livT.  Werner  Laurie.    Pp.  343. 

J  Trixy.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Waul.  Published  by  Hodder 
and  Sloughlon,  London  ;  pp.  299. 
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Surbrldge.  The  discomfited  Steele  dies  through  poison- 
ing himself  in  inoculating  a  guinea-pig,  haunted  by  visions 
of  the  animals  he  had  "  sacrificed  ...  to  a  physiological 
caprice,"  and  deserted  by  all  save  his  faithful  dog,  and 
his  scientific  friends,  who,  with  the  charity  characteristic 
of  the  antivivisectionist,  are  said  to  be  actuated  not  by  pity 
for  the  dying  man,  but  merely  by  Interest  in  his  disease. 
As  a  protest  against  vivisection  the  book  is  decidedly 
feeble.  Mrs.  Ward  describes  in  lurid  language  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  vivisected  animals,  and  the  deteriorating  effect 
vivisection  has  on  the  men  who  practise  it,  but  her  wordH 
do  not  convince.  They  do  not  ring  true.  Moreover,  she 
has  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  painting  her  villains 
too  black.  The  vivisectors  are  all  scoundrels  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Even  Steele,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his 
medical  career  is  filled  with  loathing  for  vivisection,  is 
rapidly  degraded  when  he  begins  to  practise  it,  and  "a 
curious  Indefinable  likeness  "  becomes  developed  between 
him  and  his  fellow  vivisector,  Dr.  Bernard,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  if  taken  away  "  from  the  protection  of  his  posi- 
tion and  put  in  the  slums  .  .  .  the  average  police  officer 
would  have  picked  him  out  as  the  type  of  a  defective  bent 
towards  crime!"  This  is  how  she  describes  the  typical 
vivisector : 

Hla  face  .  .  .  was  brutal.  Ho  bad  tha  eyes  of  an  Inquisitor, 
lowering  and  shifty.  To  aa  ordinary  citizen  his  was  a  face  to 
be  dreaded.  It  was  the  tjpa  that  was  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  broad,  fiat,  aud  surmounted  by  a  rebellious 
fiery  mane.  But  if  his  faca  would  inspire  dread,  his  hands 
gave  the  layman  a  nameless  apprehension. 

We  know  the  face,  with  "  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitor,  lower- 
ing and  shifty,"  and  all  the  rett  of  It.  But  we  have  seen 
it,  not  In  the  laboratory,  but  on  the  platform  at  antivivi- 
section  meetings,  and  ameng  the  audience  at  gatherings 
where  Lister  is  denounced  as  a  "brute."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  halo  with  which  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward  encircles 
the  heads  of  the  autivivisectors  is  like  the  calves  of  the 
Hamlet  which  Pip  (in  Great  Expectations)  wished  were 
more  probable.  The  heroine,  Miriam,  who  gives  herself 
up  to  philanthropy  and  is  said  to  be  adored  by  all  with 
whom  she  came  In  contact,  is,  in  Wordsworth's  phrase — 

A  creature  .  .  .  too  bright  and  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food. 
A  girl  who  "  brought  home  ...  an  old  woman  who  had 
never  seen  the  city  or  been  on  a  railroad  before  ;  installed 
her  in  the  big  guest  room  .  .  .  brought  the  old  lady  to  the 
table  with  the  family,  and  required  the  servants  to  wait  oq 
her  for  a  week,"  must  have  been  a  disturbing  element  In  a 
quiet  family.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  that  she 
could  not  get  on  very  well  with  heraunt,  Mrs.  Jeffries,  who 
lived  with  her,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  beat  drawn 
and  only  sensible  character  in  the  book.  When  Trixy  is 
lost,  Miriam  "  at  the  first  announcement  of  Dan's  calamity 
.  .  .  would  have  closed  |her  house  at  the  seashore  and 
moved  back  to  town.  But  Mrs.  Jeffries,  who  had  no 
moods,  few  whims,  arid  inexorable  habits,  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  household  should  leave  the  coast  four 
weeks  too  soon  bscause  a  boy  in  the  slums  had  lost  his 
dog,"  Neither,  we  confess,  do  we ;  but  no  antivivisec- 
tionist worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
the  comfort  of  a  fellow-creature  for  the  gratification  of 
what  Sir  Peter  Teazle  would  have  called  his  noble  senti- 
ments. Besides  the  lack  of  humour,  which  is  also  a  badge 
of  the  tribe,  Mrs.  Phelp3  AVard  has  a  remarkable  style.  Of  a 
person  who  was  puzzled  and  stopped  speaking,  she  says: 
"On  the  palette  of  her  sentence  the  words  ran  together 
like  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue,  and  became  a  puzzled 
silence,  which  was  a  new  colour  ! "  Elsewhere  we  are 
told  that  "  by  this  time  the  pallid  sun  had  been  gulped  by 
massing  clouds,  and  a  dark  storm  w-ss  imminent."  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Steele,  after  reading 
some  extraordinary  verses  written  by  Miriam,  "  returned 
the  proof-sheet  to  her,"  or  that  he  said  to  her  "  per- 
plexedly," "  I  don't  understand  it.  It  is  graceful,  but  I  don't 
think  I  know  what  you  mean."  With  the  omission  of  the 
"  graceful  "  we  may  say  the  same  of  Mrs.  Ward's  book. 
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perhaps,  not  inappropriate  that  the  two  which  are  on  the 
whole  the  most  attractive  should  be  those  of  the  President 
himself,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ballantyne.  One  of  these  is  an  able 
discussion  of  the  contents  of  that  old-world  treatise  on 
obstetrics  known  asthe"Byrth  of  Mankynde,"  compiled  by 
Riynalde  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  other  is  a  forecast 
of  the  immediate  future  of  obstetrics,  in  rather  an  original 
guise.  beiDg  an  imaginary  conversation  with  No.  1940  on 
the  Time  Exchange.  No.  1940  is  President  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical  Society  thirty-three  years  hence,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  obstetrical  world  in  the  interval,  the  last  few  words 
of  the  conversation  giving  a  hint  that  the  unseen  speaker 
is  a  woman. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  of  the  Practical  Medicine 
Series  for  1907,  the  general  editor  of  which  is  Dr.  G-.  1'. 
Head,  of  Chicago,  deal  respectively  with  pediatrics  and 
orthopaedic  surgery  and  with  general  medicine,  and  on 
the  analogy  of  the  series  for  last  year  the  three  remaining 
volumes  of  the  ten  which  are  annually  issaed  may  be 
expected  to  deal  respectively  with  therapeutics,  preventive 
medicine,  climatology,  and  forensic  medicine :  with 
physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  new  words ;  and 
with  skin,  venereal,  nervous,  and  mental  diseases.  The 
series  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  attracted  as  much  attention 
in  England  as  it  perhaps  deserves  ;  its  intention  is  to  give 
an  abstract  in  ten  volumes  each  year  of  the  latest  additions 
to  existing  knowledge  on  each  of  the  subjects  treated, 
these  covering  the  whole  range  of  medicine  and  surgery. 
As  such,  the  series  constitutes  a  kind  of  yearbook  of  a 
more  elaborate  character  than  usual,  and  one  likely  to  be 
of  most  use  to  those  who  are  already  fairly  well  up  in  each 
subject  The  editors  of  each  volume  seem  to  have  been 
carefully  chosen,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  made 
their  selections  with  discretion,  while  illustrations  are 
freely  used.  The  book  is  published  in  America,  the  sole 
sgents  for  its  sale  in  Great  Britain  being  Messrs.  Gillies 
and  Co.,  of  Glasgow. 


The  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Obstetrical  Society  covers  the  work  done  during  the 
session  1906-7.  It  contains  some  sixteen  papers  and  dis- 
cussions, many  of  them  being  well  illustrated,  but  it  is, 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Scissors  for  Taking  Out  Sutures. 
Mr.  Edward  Marten  Payne  (Blackburn)  writes : 
The  usual  method  of  taking  out  a  suture  is  for 
the  surgeon  to  seize  it  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  draw  it  up  into  a  loop, 
which  he  cuts  through  with  a  pair  of  scissors  held 
in  the  right  hand.  This  method  is  often  attended  with 
difficulty  and  inconvenience,  especially  if  the  surgeon  is 
without  assistance  and  the  suture  is  awkwardly  situated, 
as  the  operator  feels  the  want  of  a  third  hand  to  keep  the 
neighbouring  tissues  or  organs  in  a  convenient  position. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties  I  have  designed  a  special  form. 
of  suture  scissors.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  blade 
is  fine  and  npedle-like,  curved  upward,  and  terminates  in  a 
fine  point.    The  upper  blade  is  stouter  than  the  lower,  and 


has  its  cutting  edge  curved  reciprocally  to  it.  In  using  the 
instrument,  the  loop  of  the  suture  is  easily  caught  up  by 
the  sharp  lower  blade  and  cut  by  the  upper  blade  of  the- 
scissors,  manipulated  by  the  right  hand  of  the  operator, 
leaving  the  left  hand  at  liberty  to  adjust  the  tissues.  The 
makers  are  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons,  West  Smithfield, 
London,  E  C. 


The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  154th  session  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  will  take  place  at  the  Society's  house,  John  street, 
Adelphi.  on  Wednesday  next  at  8  p.m..  when  Sir  Stewart 
Colvin  Bayley,  K.C.S.I.,  will  give  an  address.  On  Friday, 
November  29th,  at  the  same  hour,  Dr.  J.  S.  Haldane. 
F.B.S.,  will  give  the  first  Shaw  Lecture  on  the  hygiene  of 
work  in  compressed  air  (diving,  caisson  work,  tunnelling, 
etc.),  and  on  Wednesday,  December  4th,  Sir  Edward  W. 
Brabrook  will  read  a  paper  on  old-age  pensions.  The 
(anl^  ir  Lectures,  by  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  on  the  theory  of  the 
microscope,  will  be  given  at  8  p.m.  on  Mondays,  November 
25th,  December  2nd,  9tb,  and  16th. 
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THE    ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Collateral  Investigations. 
Volume  lit  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Interim 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis1  is  a 
collection  of  supplementary  reports  on  matters  concerning 
ithe  experimental  investigation  of  human  and  bovine 
viruses. 

Cultural  Characters  of  the  Bacilli. 
Drs.  A.  S.  end  F.  Griffith,  who  have  isolated  and  culti- 
vated the  bovine  viruses  used  in  the  experiments, 
recommend  the  use  of  an  egg  medium  for  the  raising  of 
primary  cultures.  This  medium  Is  also  very  useful  for 
reviving  very  old  subcultures — for  example,  it  has  yielded 
a  growth  when  huculaced  with  a  subculture  597  days  old, 
and  animal  experiment  showed  that  the  strain  thus  raised 
had  not  suffered  any  diminution  in  virulence  for  rabbits. 
For  the  camparisons  of  the  growth  characters  of  the 
bacilli  the  media  employed  have  been  serum  or  glycerin- 
serum,  glycerin- agar,  glyeerinaUd  potato,  and  glycerin 
broth.  By  the  use  of  glycerin-serum  different  bovine 
viruses  are  found  to  exhibit  three  distinguishable  types  of 
growth. 

In  the  first,  no  growth  can  be  observed  until  the  second  or 
third  week,  when  discrete  colonies  make  their  appearance.  In 
some  cases  the  colonies  remain  small  and  discrete,  in  others 
they  continue  to  grow,  end  the  amount  of  growth  ai  the  end  o? 
six  weeks  may  equal  or  exceed  tlat  on  the  corresponding  pure 
serum,  In  this  first  series  tbe  distinguishing  features  are  the 
initial  dslay  on  glycerin-serum  compared  with  the  steady 
uniform  increase  on  pure  serum  and  the  absence  of  any  con- 
siderable variation  between  the  strains  which  exhibit  thistjpe 
of  growth. 

In  tbe  second,  growth  takes  place  from  the  outset,  and  np  to 
the  end  of  the  second  week  is  similar  in  appearance  to  that  on 
serum  alone,  and  about  equal  in  amount.  The  amount  ef 
growth  finally  produced  at  tne  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week 
varies  in  different  strains. 

In  the  third,  growth  during  the  first  wesk  is  more  abundant 
than  on  pure  serum,  and  progressively  increases,  becoming,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as 
on  serum.  The  characters  cf  tbe  growth  also  differ  markedly 
on  the  two  media  ;  that  on  serum  is  grey  and  uniform,  with, 
In  many  cases,  scattered  raised  colonies  on  the  surface  ;  while 
that  on  glycerin-serum  is  whiter  and  moister,  with  a  more 
irregular  and  often  wrinkled  surface. 

Oa  glycerin-agar  th9  results  are  in  accordanca  with  those  on 
nclycerln-serum,  and  the  same  differentiation  of  the  viruses  can 
be  made. 

On  glycerinated  potato  growth  is  very  variable,  but  In  tbe 
main  corresponds  with  that  on  glycerin-agar. 

Viruses  which  grow  mora  readily  ou  fjlyeerinated  media 
generally  grow  more  rapidly  on  broth,  and  produce  a  thicker 
transluoent  pellicle  with  opaque  patches'. 

A  consideration  of  the  results  on  the  differential  media  shows 
that  bovine  bacilli  can  be  arranged  iD  a  more  or  lees  complete 
series,  beginning  with  a  bacillus  which  grows  badly  on  all  the 
differential  media,  and  ending  with  one  which  grows  relativo'y 
well. 

Dr.  Cobbett,  who  has  investigated  the  cultural  charac- 
ters of  the  tubercle  bacilli  obtained  from  man,  finds 
that  human  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  divided  into  two 
cultural  groups,  namely : 

1.  All  those  strains  the  growth  of  whioh  in  earlv  cultures  is 
little,  if  at  all,  aided  by  glycerin. 

2.  Tho3e  which  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  on  media  to 
which  glycerin  has  been  added. 

He  suggests  that  3  l;  rough  but  useful  "  method  of  form- 
icg  a  preliminary  opinion  as  to  the  cultural  characters  of 
a  given  strain  is  to  sow  It  on  serum  and  glycerin  serum 
and  to  compare  the  two  growths  after  three  weeks.  If  the 
glycerin- sernm  culture  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two 
the  strain  will  certainly  belong  to  the  second  group  ;  if  the 
pure  serum  culture  is  the  better  or  not  markedly  inferior, 
the  strain  will  belong  to  the  first  group.  But  these  tests, 
Dr.  Cobbett  explains,  will  not  apply  to  old  cultures  or  to 
those  which  have  become  accustomed  to  glycerinaled 
media.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  with  possible  qualioei- 
tions  which  Dr.  Cobbett  discusses  in  detail,  there  appears 
to  be  a  correspondence  between  cultural  characters  and 
virulence. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hutchcns,  assistant  to  Dr.  Cobbett,  publishes 
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a  long  report  on  the  cultural  characters  of  human  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 

The  cultural  characters  of  many  of  the  strains  whioh  I  have 
recorded  in  this  report  corresponded  in  every  respect  to  the 
German  "Typus  humanus";  others,  again,  were  identical  in 
every  detail  with  their  so  called  "  Typus  bovinus."  Filling  up 
the  gap  between  tbe  typical  Typus  humanus  and  the  typical 
Tjpus  bovinus  a  largo  number  ot  stre.lns  of  bacilli  have  come 
under  my  observation,  which  exhibit  characters  intermediate 
between  the  two. 

The  Broth  Reaction  Test. 
In  1903  Theobald  Smith  described  a  simple  method  ol 
distinguishing  bovine  from  human  tubercle  bacilli  by 
observing  the  changes  of  reaction  in  the  broth  upon 
which  the  organisms  were  grown.  Dr.  A.  S.  Griffith,  with 
the  object  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  this  method,  has  taken  a  large  and  representative 
variety  of  human  and  bovine  strains,  and  has  tested  them 
on  the  lines  recommended  by  Smith.  As  a  useful  p  Dint 
in  the  technique  adopted  by  Dr.  Griffith,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  samples  of  broth  to  be  tested  were  withdrawn 
from  the  culture  flasks  either  by  means  of  a  siphon  fitted 
into  the  neck  or  by  a  side  tube  issuing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  flask.    Dr.  Griffith's  investigations  have  shown  that : 

When  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  whether  of  human  or  bovine 
origin,  are  grown  on  the  surface  of  gl?cerin-broth  the  acidity 
of  the  medium  is  gradually  diminished,  the  final  acidity  being 
less  than  the  initial;  the  diminution  is  variable  in  amount, 
and  has  in  general  been  greatest  when  tbe  growth  was 
scantiest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  slightly  virulent  tubercle 
bacilli  are  grown  on  the  surface  of  glycerin-broth  the  acidity 
of  the  medium  is  at  first  diminished;  then  as  the  pellicia 
increases  in  thickness  the  acidity  gradually  rises  again,  the 
final  acidity  being  higher  than  the  initial. 

Dr.  Griffith  is  therefore  able  to  confirm  Smith's  general 
statement  that,  slightly  virulent  human  bacilli  cause  first 
a  diminution  and  then  an  increase  in  the  acidity  cf  the 
medium,  and  that  there  are  strains  of  bovine  bacilli  which 
steadily  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  broth.  But  his  results 
do  not  support  Smith's  conclusion  that  the  differences 
observable  point  to  a  difference  in  physiological  properties. 
We  cannot.  Dr.  Griffith  remarks,  neglect  variations  in 
reaction  attributable  merely  to  differences  in  amount  of 
growth;  and,  although  he  has  not  found  the  change  in 
reaction  to  be  in  every  case  strictly  in  accordance  with, 
the  amount  cf  growth  he  has  been  able  to  note  some 
correspondence  between  the  two.  The  differences  are,  in 
his  opinion,  "differences  in  degree  and  not  In  kind,  and 
are  attribuiable  to  variations  in  saprophytic  power  which 
have  been  shown  to  exist  on  other  medial" 

Another  factor,  duration  of  growth,  requires  con- 
sideration. 

The  growth  of  the  bovine  tubercla  baoilius  stops  much 
sooner  than  that  of  the  human  bacillus  ;  yet  both  at  first 
react  in  the  same  way,  and  if,  as  has  occurred  in  three  cases, 
the  human  bacillus  ceases  to  grow  when  the  pellicle  formed  is 
still  thin  and  translucent,  the  change  in  reaction  is  not 
different  from  that  produced  by  a  virulent  baoilius  growing  at 
the  same  rate.  Moreover,  when  virulent  strains  grow  well 
and  produce  moderately  thick  pelliolos,  the  diminution  in 
acidity  is  not  so  great  as  when  thin  membranes  are  formed. 
...  In  fact,  in  many  instances,  the  diminution  in  acidity  has 
been  only  a  very  slight  one,  and  in  one  instance  when  the 
growth  was  specially  abundant  the  final  reaction  was  4  per 
litre  more  acid  than  the  initial.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
experiments  at  any  rate  prove  conclusively  that  there  are 
strains  of  tnberole  bacilli  possessed  of  high  virulence,  whioh 
have  tbe  power,  equally  with  the  slightly  virulent  bacillus, 
of  producing  acid  out  of  glycerin. 

Dr.  Griffith  has  also  made  a  comparative  study  of  the 
changes  in  reaction  produced  in  glycerinated  litmus  milk 
by  human  and  by  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  On  this 
medium  tubercle  bacilli  grow  very  well,  and  form  pellicles 
indistinguishable  in  character  from  these  produced  by  the 
same  bacilli  ou  glycerin  broth. 

The  ssquenoe  of  changes  produced  In  the  colour  cf  the 
medium  during  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  is  very  charac- 
teristic. At  first,  as  tbe  iaccnlated  material  slowly  increases 
In  araa,  tbe  milk  ocqnires  a  deeper  blue  tint ;  then,  as  the 
pellicle  expands  and  thickens,  the  original  colour  of  the 
medium  is  regained  and  gradually  ohanged  to  a  bright  red  ; 
and,  finally,  the  milk  clots.  This  type  of  reaction  is  exhibited 
by  all  the  slightly  virulent  organisms,  when  luxuriant  growths 
are  obtained  ;  occasionally,  when  the  growth  has  failed  to 
cover  tho  surface  or  i3  thinner  than  usu&l,  the  milk  has 
become  red,  but  has  remained  unclotted.  Virulent  tubercle 
bacilli  up  to  a  certain  stage  bring  about  exactly  tbo  same 
changes  in  tho  colour  of  the  medium  ;  the  colour  is  at  first 
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changed  into  a  more  intense  bine,  and  then  gradually  to  pink 
or  red  :  none  of  the  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  have,  however. 
clotted  the  milk.  .  .  .  Farther  experiments  with  this  medium 
are  being  made  :  for  example,  the  influence  on  the  reaction  of 
varying  psrcc-D.tBges  of  glycerin  and  of  some  of  the  sagars. 
The  results  so  far  obtained,  however,  show  that  the  medium 
does  not  d;!::rentiate  tubercle  bacilli  into  two  classes,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  in  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  glycsrin-'oioth. 

The  Modification  of  Bovine  Bacilli. 
Drs.  A.  S.  and  F,  Griffith  have  found  that  by  eubcuPure 
on  glycerinated  media  an  increased  luxuriance  ig  obtained 
with  all  the  viruses.    Ultimately  a  type  of  growth  Is  pro- 
duced which  la  practically  the  same  for  them  all. 

This  is  an  opaque,  warty,  or  slightly  wrinkled  layer,  dis- 
tinctly better  tnan  that  obtained  with  the  most  easy-gros-ing 
viruses  of  Class  III. 

The  Increased  capacity  to  grov  on  glycerinated  media  Is 
retained  by  the  bacilli  af  ler  their  passage  through  animals 
such  as  the  calf  and  rabbit,  but  the  influence  of  glycerine 
products  no  diminution  in  their  virulence  for  these 
animals 

Modification  by  animal  passage  has  also  been  attempted 
in  several  species  of  animals.  Chimpanzees,  baboens,  and 
monkeys,  ahhough  very  highly  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  the  bovine  bacillus,  were  chosen  fcr  passage  experi- 
ments on  account  of  their  near  blood  relationship  to  man. 
la  order  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  natural 
mode  of  infection,  the  bacilli  were  introduced  by  feeding 
with  culture  or  with  infi-cted  miife.  The  passages  were 
continued  by  culture  isolated  from  the  preceding  animal, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  more  saprophytic  bacilli  to 
increase ;  and  with  the  same  object  the  cultures  were  in 
gpveral  easts  grown  on  media  containing  glycerine. 
With  one  exception  the  culture  recovered  horn  the  last 
animal  in  each  series  showed  no  change  in  cultural 
characters,  and  in  all  instances  the  virulence  for  rabbits 
remained  unaltered.  In  degs,  which  are  much  more 
highly  resistant  animals,  modifications  both  of  cultural 
characters  and  of  virulence  were,  in  some  instances, 
produced.  The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  discussed. 
Passage  experiments  with  pigs,  bovines,  and  guinea-pigs 
produced  no  change  of  cultural  characters  or  virulence. 
In  reviewing  their  results  Drs.  A.  S.  and  F.  Griffith 
remark : 

These  passage  experiments,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  show 
that  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  is  very  retentive  of  its 
special  cultural  characters  and  high  virulence.  The  results 
with  dogs  are  suggestive,  and  the  passage  experiments  are 
being  continued  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  dag  can 
modify  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus. 

Early  Dissemination  of  Bacilli. 
In  experiments  on  calves,  killed  at  short  intervals  alter 
subcutaneous  inoculation,  Dr.  Cobbett  has  shown,  by 
inoculating  guinea-pigs  with  the  tissues  and  blood  of 
these  animals,  that  human  bacilli  of  low  virulence  for 
the  bovine  are  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  the  body 
of  the  bovine.  Drs.  A.  S.  and  F.  Griffith  have  conducted 
similar  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  similar  distribution  takes  place  after  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation  of  highly  virulent  tubercle  bacilli, 
not  only  in  the  calf  bat  in  other  species  of  animals; 
and  in  5  of  their  experiments  they  employed  bacilli  of 
low  virulence  for  the  bovine.  Their  observations  were 
made  on  eight  different  species  of  animals— namely,  the 
monkey,  calf,  pig,  cat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  rat,  and  fowl. 
Their  results  have  shown  that : 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  distributed  over  the  body  of  an  animal 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  subcutaneous  inoculation,  and 
this  dissemination  occurs  in  every  species  inoculated,  whether 
the  bacilli  are  virulent  or  only  slightly  virulent  for  that 
spscies.  .  .  .  Seeing  that  in  all  species  of  animals  the  blood 
stream  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  immediate  distribu- 
tion of  tubercle  bacilli  over  the  body,  the  variations  in  the 
anatomical  distribution  of  the  disease  which  have  been 
observed  indiiV=rent  species  after  subcutaneous  inoculation 
can  best  be  explained  nn  the  hypothesis  that  different  tissues 
vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis. 

As  the  bacilli  are  speedily  disseminated  by  the  blood 
stream,  It  Is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
present  in  the  muscles,  and  Drs.  A.  S.  and  F.  Griffith 
report  several  experiments  in  which  they  bave  actually 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  these  tissues. 


Additional  Reports  by  Dr.  Corhett. 
Dr.  Cobbett  also  contributes  several  scientific  discus- 
sions on  points  which  are  extremely  interesting,  but, 
owing  to  the  intricate  and  highly  technical  character  of 
the  argument,  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  a  brief 
summary.  The  stability  of  virulence  exhibited  by  human 
tubercle  bacilli  in  artificial  culture  is  dealt  with,  and  there 
is  a  thoughtfully  written  article  cu  the  minute  non- 
progressive tubercles  occurring  in  calves  injected  with 
human  bacilli  fonrd  incapable  of  proincing  a  progressive 
inieetion  in  the  bovine.  Other  subjects  receiving  con- 
sideration are  the  variation  in  the  capacity  for  resisting 
tuberculosis  among  individuals  of  the  same  species,  the 
influence  of  lactation,  and  the  influecce  of  the  dose  of 
ba'filli  introduced.  There  is  also  a  valuable  note  on  con- 
genital tuberculosis.  In  the  course  of  Dr.  Cobbett's  ex- 
periments six  calves  were  born  of  mothers  artificially 
infected  with  highly  virulent  bacilli  of  human  origin,  and 
three  cf  these  were  barn  tubercnlous. 


A  REPORT  OX  AX  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE 

CONDITIONS    APPERTAINING    TO    THE 

TEltJHTNG   OF   PRACTICAL   3IID- 

AVIFERY   TO    STUDENTS. 

[By  Our  Special  Commissioner] 

History  of  the  Proposed  Changes, 
For  many  years  past  teachers  in  this  and  other  countries 
have  realized  that  the  present  regulations  affe;ting  the 
who  desires  to  present  himself  for  examination  in 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology  have  been  inssffloient  to 
ensure  that  he  wiii  become  an  efficient  obstetrician.  The 
proof  of  this  failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  high  mortality 
among  lying-in  vromen  attended  in  their  own  homes, 
while  the  mortality  in  hospitals  has,  concurrently  with 
the  introduction  and  deve'opment  of  antisepsis  and 
asepsis,  steadily  fallen  to  its  present  low  level.  Some 
very  sttikicg  statistics  on  this  subject  were  published 
bv  Otto  von  Herff  in  the  Mutnch.  med.  Wcch,  of  May  21st, 
1907.  Whether  the  state  of  affairs  is  better  or  as  bad  in 
this  conntry  must  remain  an  open  question,  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  second  opinion  that  an  improvement  is 
desirable,  and  it  wrs  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
General  Medical  Council  appointed  a  special  Students' 
Practical  Midwifery  Committte  on  May  25. b,  1905.  The 
re'erence  of  this  Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  tbe  rules  regarding  the  midwifery  practice 
reauired  of  candidates  for  medical  qualifications. 

The  Committee  circularized  thirty-eight  teaching  insti- 
tutions, requesting  information  on  a  number  of  points  in 
connexion  with  the  subject.  Only  one  institution  failed 
to  reDly.  In  i's  report  presented  to  the  General  Medical 
Council  on  May  2Ssh,  1906,  the  Committee,  after  giving 
a  summary  account  of  the  replies  received,  reviewed  the 
situation,  and  stated  that  while  the  average  student 
attends  more  than  the  required  20  cases,  some  attend  far 
less  (the  minimum  being  seven);  thai  in  twenty-three 
medical  schools  students  are  allowed  to  attend  labour 
case^  before  they  have  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  "that  the  "personal  super- 
vision "  which  is  required  by  the  regulations  is  scarcely 
earned  out  a';  all  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  before  he  attend  the  20 
cases  of  labour  each  student  should  receive  adequate 
theoretical  medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  instruction 
and  should  have  held  the  post  of  clinical  surgical  dresser 
as  well  as  clinical  medical  clerk,  should  give  his  "  un- 
divided attendance"  to  the  practice  of  a  lying-in  hospital 
cr  the  Iving-in  wards  of  a  general  hospital,  and  should 
have  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  authorities  cf  the 
hospital,  that  he  is  competent  to  undertake  the  conduct  of 
an  ordinary  case.  It  was  determined  to  send  these  recom- 
mendatiors  to  nil  the  licensing  bodies  and  medical  schools 
in  the  UnUed  Kingdom. 

On  M9y  30th.  1907.  the  Committee  reported  again  to  the 
Council  that  the  l!-vyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  with  the  Conjoint  Board  in  England,  and  also 
three  universities  and  three  medical  schools  had  replied. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Colleges,  which  have  not 
to  lace  any  of  the  difficulties  of  providing  the  material  or 
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making  the  necessary  arrangements,  approved  cf  all  the 
suggestion?.  London  University  was  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  express  any  opinion,  Oxford  would  not  endorse  the 
expression  'undivided  attendance,'  and  Glasgow  also 
wished  to  modify  this  matter  slightly.  Of  the  medical 
s3hools,  Gay's  did  not  consider  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  arrange  for  the  students  to  give  monthly  attendanc?  in 
an  indoor  lying-in  ward  ;  Middlesex  regarded  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  practical  instruction  as  insuperable  at  present, 
and  University  Collegp  suggested  some  modifications. 

The  Committre  then,  through  its  Chairman,  Sir  John 
Williams,  moved  certain  modified  recommendations.  After 
a  considerable  debate,  the  Council  agreed  on  the 
following : 

1.  Every  student,  bsfore  commencing  the  study  of  practical 
midwifery,  shall  be  required  to  have  held  tae  offices  of 
clinical  medical  clerk  and  surgical  dresser  and  to  have 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  surgery  and  midwifery. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  required  either  : 

(a)  To  have  regularly  attended  the  indoor  practice  of  a 
lying-in  hospital  or  the  lying-in  wards  of  a  general  hospital 
for  a  period  of  three  months  ;  and  after  having  received 
therein  practical  instruction  in  the  conduct;  of  labour, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  medical  officer,  to  have 
conducted  20  cases  of  labour  under  offijial  medical 
supervision  ;  or 

(6)  To  have  conducted  not  less  than  20  cases  of  labour 
snbj?ct  to  the  following  conditions  : 

Tnat  he  has  during  one  month  given  regular  daily 
attendance  upon  the  Indoor  practice  of  a  lying-in  hospital 
•or  the  lying-in  wards  of  a  general  hospital  or  Poor-law 
infirmary  having  a  resident  medical  officer  recogalzed  for 
that  purpose  by  any  of  the  Licensing  Bodies  ;  and  that  he 
has  therein  conducted  cases  of  labour  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  amedlcal  officer  of  the  hospital  or  infirmary, 
who  shall,  when  satisfied  of  the  student's  competence! 
authorize  him  to  conduct  outdoor  cases  under  otticiai 
medical  supervision. 

3.  No  certificate  that  the  student  has  conducted  the 
above-mentioned  20  cases  cf  labour  should  be  accepted 
unless  it  Is  given  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a  lying-in 
uospital,  or  of  the  maternity  charity  of  a  general  hos- 
pital, or  of  a  dispensary  having  ao  obstetric  staff 
recognized  for  that  ourpose  by  any  of  the  Licensing  Bodies, 
or  of  a  Poor-law  infirmary  having  a  resident  medical  officer 
so  recognized. 

4.  That  the  attention  of  the  Licensing  Bodies  be  called  to 
the  necessity,  In  the  public  Interest,  of  instituting  clinical 
and  practical  examinations  in  midwifery  and  gynaecology  in 
connexion  with  each  of  the  qualifying  examinations. 

The 'inclusion  of  the  maternity  waids  cf  the  Poor-law 
InSrmarles  as  places  where  students  should  receive 
instruction  in  practical  midwifery,  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Langley  Browne  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Steven. 

The  Council  has  therefore  determined  to  give  the  stu- 
dent the  alternative  of  receiving  a  three  months'  course  in 
hospital  or  of  giving  his  full  time  for  one  month  at  a 
lying-in  hospital,  the  lying  in  wards  of  a  general  hospital, 
or  of  a  Poor  law  infirmary.  It  would  seem  that,  at  all 
■events  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  General  Medical 
Council  believed  that  a  sufficiently  large  numb*  r  of  beds 
existed  in  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  to  render  it 
possible  for  every  student  to  obtain  one  of  the  two 
courses. 

Having  regard  to  the  many  difficulties  which  seemed  to 
beset  the  effective  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations, 
an  inquiry  was  uudertakeu.  in  order  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions in  the  lying  in  and  general  hospitals  and  Poor- 
law  infirmaries  of  the  metropolis  with  regard  to  this 
aubject. 

^Before  giving  an  amount  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry, 
it  will  be  convening  to  review  the  conditions  which  exist 
at  present  in  London.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  students  who  attend  the  indoor  and  out- 
door midwifery  practice  of  the  hospitals  at  present,  but 
approximate  figures  may  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the 
•number  of  men  who  pass  a  qualifying  examination  in 
midwifery  in  London  yearly.  In  1906  592  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  midwifery  and 
gynaecology  at  the  Conjoint  Board,  and  of  these  363 
passed;  203  men  presented  themselves  at  the  London 
University  for  the  midwifery  and  gynaecology  por- 
tion of  the  M.B.  examination  and  126  paseed,"  while 
52  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the  subjects 
m»ntio:ied  at  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and  06  passed.  Oi 
those  wh^v,8H7c,andiaatt'e'df,daction9  ml,8t  be  made  for 
occasions  ^dforth^7  ^esented  themselv,  s  on  previous 
one  and  tor  those  who  passed   the  examination  as  a 


second  qualification.  During  the  year  .some  473  men 
registered  their  names  on  primary  qualifications  of  the 
three  examining  bodies  mentioned.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  that  at  least  500,  and  possibly  600,  men  would 
require  to  be  trained  in  all  the  subjects  of  a  final 
qualifying  examination  each  year. 

An  inquiry  into  the  arrangements  existing  or  In 
preparation  at  the  twelve  large  metropolitan  teaching 
hospitals  elicited  the  following  figures: 


Name  of  Hospital. 

No.  of  Students 

Attending  the 

External 

Obstetric 

Department 

1  early. 

No.  of  Beds 

forNormal 

Cases  of 

Labour. 

St.  Bartholomew's          

75 

0* 

Charing  Cross       

12-15 

0 

St.  George's  ... 

24 

0 

Guy's 

72 

0 

King's  College       

12—14 

0* 

London         _.       

104 

9 

St.  Mary's      —        

24 

Middlesex    — 

12—18 

0 

Royal  Free 

24 

St.  Thomas's          ...       ~. 

40— E0 

? 

University  College         

30-40 

0 

Westminster         

4—12 

0 

Totals  (maximum! 

■172 

?9 

In  the  hospitals  marked  thus  *  preparations  are  being  made  to 
open  a  normil  labour  ward.  The  number  of  beds  at  King's  College 
Hospital  will  be  10.  while  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  a  ward  has  already 
been  set  aside,  but  has  not  been  opened  for  want  of  funds. 

It  was  stated,  however,  at  several  hospitals  that  many  of 
the  students  go  elsewhere — to  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital. 
Dublin,  for  example.  It  Is  therefore  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  the  total  number  cf  students  who  do  their 
"cases  "as  given  above  is  smaller  than  the  number  who 
present  themselves  In  London  for  final  examination,  and 
that  in  order  to  render  London  self-supporting  In  this 
respect,  at  least  500,  and  probably  600,  students  should  be 
trained  in  midwifery  each  year.  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, since  the  two  estimates  agree  so  closely,  it  may  be 
well  to  assume  that  550  students  nave  to  be  catered  for. 

At  present,  the  student  who  possesses  a  varying  amount 
of  theoretical  obstetrical  knowledge  goes  to  his  cases 
either  with  some  one  who  has  already  passed  through  his 
course  or  else  alone,  and  although  his  doubts  and  mis- 
givings must  be  great  at  times,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  this  first  responsibility  does  him  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  his  future  career.  The  returns  of  the  external 
charities,  however,  show  that  his  treatment  is,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  and  at  all  events  during  his  student 
days,  the  care  whish  he  exercises  keeps  his  patients'  lives 
comparatively  safe. 

la  order  to  Introduce  in  London  the  changes  which 
have  been  proposed,  certain  conditions  must  either  exist 
or  be  procured.  The  essentials  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Lying- in  wards  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  which 
shall  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  admit  o' 
550  students  receiving  at  least  one  month's  course  of 
practical  instruction. 

2.  Suitable  arrangements  for  the  student  to  speed  his 
month  to  his  own  advantage,  and  not  to  the  detriment  of 
the  environment. 

3.  Sanction  o!  the  authorities  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Poor  law  infirmaries  for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  possibility  of  the  resident  medical  officer  under- 
taking the  duties  of  teacher. 

I. — Provisions  Existing  at  Present  for  Practical 
Instrcction  in  Midwifery. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
number  of  midwifery  cases  each  student  should  attend. 
In  Germany  the  student  has  to  deliver  four  women 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  or  his  assistant. 
This  is  included  in  his  office  of  "  Praktikant "  or  clerk, 
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which  extends  over  some  five  semesters,  and  includes 
medical  clerking,  surgical  dressing,  and  obstetrical  and 
gynaecological  clerking.  In  France  the  number  of  casts 
which  the  student  has  to  deliver  in  the  lying  in  wards  Is 
not  prescribed  by  the  authorities,  but  the  teacher  has  to  be 
satisfiedof  his  competency  before  he  signs  the  card  ol  admis- 
sion, which  has  to  be  presented  to  the  examining  boards. 
Formerly,  two  cases  were  considered  to  be  enough  in 
Germany,  but  as  the  student  sees  his  colleagues  delivering 
other  women,  and  as  bedside  teaching  Is  freely  carried 
out,  even  this  small  number  may  be  sufficient,  provided 
that  the  "  clinic  "  Is  a  fairly  large  one.  Since  the  number 
of  cases  available  in  London  is  limited,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  each  student  to 
deliver  three  women  himself.  This  would  require  that 
1,650  maternity  cases  would  be  available  each  year.  But 
since  the  cases  cannot  possibly  be  equally  distributed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  supply  each 
month  at  each  ward  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  students. 

Lying-in  Hospitals. 
Of  the  four  large  lying-in  hospitals! in  London,  Queen 
Charlotte's,  the  General  (York  Road),  the  British  (Endell 
Street),  and  the  City  of  London  (City  Koad),  only  the  first- 
named  receives  students  at  all.  The  three  others  train 
midwives  and  maternity  nurses,  and  the  same  has  to  be 
said  of  some  other  smaller  institutions,  such  as  the  Clap- 
ham  Maternity  Hospital.  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  is 
now  prepared  to  receive  fourteen  students  a  month.  The 
arrangements  made  for  these  students  Include  quarters  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  hospital,  and  an  adequate 
number  of  labour  cases,  on  which  instruction  will  be  given 
by  obstetricians  of  repute. 

General  Hofpitals. 
A  glance  at  the  figures  given  referring  to  the  great 
teaching  hospitals  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  majority  of 
these  institutions  are  incapable  of  assisting  in  earrjing 
out  the  suggestions.  The  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  what 
number  of  beds  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  is  possible 
that  the  arrangements  may  be  sufficient  to  instruct  all 
the  students  ol  this  hospital,  and  in  the  absence  of  more 
exact  information,  this  will  be  assumed.  At  King's  College 
Hospital,  when  the  new  hospital  is  opened,  there  will  be  a 
ward  with  ten  beds  for  normal  midwifery.  Assuming  that 
about  50  students  of  this  hospital  require  to  attend  a 
course  of  practical  midwifery  each  year,  and  further  that 
each  bed  is  filled  twice  a  month,  each  student  would  have 
5  patients,  a  number  which  must  be  considered  ample. 
At  the  London  Hospital,  arguing  from  the  same  basis,  the 
students  would  barely  have  2  cases  apiece.  Providing 
that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  have  3  cases  for 
each  student,  only  72  students  could  be  trained  in  this 
hospital,  and  therefore  32  would  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

In  this  way,  at  the  first  two  places  mentioned  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Medical  Council — 
namely,  the  lying-in  hospitals  and  the  general  hospitals — 
Queen  Charlotte's  could  take  14  a  month  (that  is,  168  per 
year),  St.  Bartholomew's  75,  King's  College  50,  and  the 
London  Hospital  72,  making  a  total  of  365  a  year,  and 
leaving  185  still  to  be  provided  for. 

This  estimate  must  be  regarded  as  too  favourable,  since 
in  practice  it  is  found  that  cases  cannot  be  admitted  with 
clockwork  regularity  each  fortnight,  and  there  is  little 
margin. 

Poor-law  Infirmaries. 
In  the  metropolitan  area  there  are  32  Poor  law  infir- 
|  maries.  Of  these  12  have  resident  medical  superlnten- 
j  dents  and  maternity  wards,  1  has  a  maternity  ward  but  no 
.  resident  medical  officer  (Hampstead),  and  in  19  cases  the 
maternity  wards  are  placed  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
!  unions.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later  on,  the  latter  cannot 
I  be  included  among  the  facilities  available,  and  it  therefore 
i  remains  to  examine  the  12  infirmaries  with  special 
I    departments  of  their  own. 

The  number  of  19  students  a  month  would  yield  a 
!  yearly  total  of  228,  thus  covering  the  surplus  left  over 
1  above.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  that  U  the  material 
I  were  utilized  to  its  full  extent,  all  London  students  could 
'  receive  a  course  of  practical  indoor  instruction  for  one 
month  each.  This,  however,  deals  only  with  bare  num- 
;  bers  and  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  arrangements, 
which  have  to  be  discussed  under  the  second  headlrjg. 


Table  thoming  the  number  of  maternity  beds,  t/ie  numbtr  of 
<a>es,  and  the  maximum  number  0/  students  who  might  be 
trained  at  each  institution  monthly,  provided  that  all  other 
difficulties  ivere got  rid  of .  {The  estimates  were  arrived  at 
ly  the  Medical  Superintendents  in.  consultation  uith  our 
Commissioner.) 


Name  of  Innnuary. 


Estimate* 

Number  of 
No.  ol  Ucda.   No.  of  Casts       Students 

wuo  might  bt> 
Instructed 
Monthly. 


St.  George's-in-t 
Hackney   ... 
Mile  End  ... 
Fulhaiu     ... 
Kensington 
Shoreditch 
Hammersmith 
Croydon    ... 
Greenwich 
Woolwich ... 
Whitechapel 
Lewisliam... 


II—  Arrangements  in  the  Hospitals,  Infirmaries, 
kto. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Hospital  authorities  have  made  ample  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  students,  and  are  fuliy  prepared  to  undertake 
the  instruction  of  the  fourteen  students  a  month.  It 
appears  that  these  arrangements  have  been  made  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  second  alternative  of 
the  General  Medical  Council's  recommendations,  and 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  offering  students  a  three 
months' course.  If  such  a  course  were  given,  a  propor- 
tionate deduction  from  the  number  of  students  who  are 
trained  would  have  to  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangements  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  as  has  been  stated,  these  are  in  progress  and  are 
not  complete,  and  In  the  absence  of  any  details  it  muse 
be  assumed  that  here  they  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  74  students.  At  King's  College  Hospital,  too, 
the  arrangements  will  only  be  made  when  the  new 
hospital  at  Camberwell  is  built,  and  again  it  must  be 
assumed  that  everything  will  be  satisfactory.  At  the 
London  Hospital  good  lodgings  and  a  free  table  exists, 
and  the  maternity  ward  will  doubtless  possess  all  the 
requirements  for  teaching.  The  opinion,  however,  was 
expressed  that  the  size  of  the  ward  would  render 
it  unlikely  that  the  six  studentB  who  would  have  to  be  in 
daily  attendance  during  the  whole  month  would  find  suffi- 
cient to  do  unless  the  daily  attendance  (save  on  days  when 
a  confinement  was  in  progress)  became  a  perlunctory 
looking  in  for  ten  minutes  and  then  returning  to  their 
quarters,  to  spend  the  time  as  each  student  thought  best. 

The  Maternity  Departments  of  the  Infirmaries. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  little  appears  to  be  known  of 
the  inside  of  the  Poor-law  infirmaries,  the  permission 
of  the  guardians  was  sought  to  visit  the  wards  with 
the  medical  superintendent.  The  permission  was 
readily  given  in  eleven  cases,  was  given  on  second 
consideration  by  the  Shoreditch  Guardians,  and  no 
definite  reply  was  received  from  the  Hackney  Guardians. 
The  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  medical  superintendents 
in  rendering  this  inquiry  as  easy  as  possible  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  our  best  thanks  offered  to  them  In  this 
place.  All  the  infirmaries  save  one  were  visited,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  medical  superintendents  were  elicited,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  the  arrangements  and  management 
of  the  maternity  wards,  where  these  were  situated  in  the 
Infirmary.  The  single  exception  mentioned  was  that  of 
the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  which  was  visited  during  the 
absence  of  the  Medical  Superintendent.  Our  Commis- 
sioner was  informed  that  no  maternity  ward  existed,  but  it 
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was  unfortunately  not  found  possible  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  the  Medical  Superintendent. 

The  arrangements  found  in  the  thirteen  Infirmaries 
which  possess  midwifery  wards  will  now  be  described. 

dt.  George's  in-tke-East. — This  infirmary  is  situated  near 
Wapping  Station.  The  building  i3  old.  and  great  difficul- 
ties were  experienced  in  transforming  the  former  unsatis- 
factory wards  into  places  in  which  modern  methods  of 
treatment  and  nursing  could  be  carried  out  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  tfficiency.  The  ljing-iu  ward  contains 
seven  beds,  and  each  bed  has  it?  cot.  The  cubic  space 
exceeds  the  allotted  1.C00  cubic  ft.  per  bed  by  a  fair 
margin.  The  wails  and  flooring  have  been  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  modern  times,  by  dint  of  hard  begging 
on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  and  ultimate 
recognition  of  necessities  by  the  guardians.  Dr.  Bowlan 
takes  his  duties  very  earnestly,  ani  is  justly  croud  of 
having  done  so  much  out  of  very  poor  material.  The 
wad  is,  extremely  well  kept,  and  strict  regulations, 
carried  out  in  an  intelligent  manner,  have  secured  him  a 
run  of  cases  during  the  sixteen  years  since,  he  has  been 
at  the  infirmary,  with  only  one  death  from  puerperal  fever. 
The  Instruments  are  fairly  up  to  date,  and  are  well  kept, 
the  apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the  department  is 
of  good  pattern,  and  the  ventilation,  lighting  and 
warming  of  the  ward  are  as  good  as  could  be  intro- 
duced into  a  structure  of  the  age  of  that  under 
discussion.  The  chief  defect  of  the  department  lies 
in  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  there  is  no  labour  ward. 
This,  however,  is  being  remedied,  and  a  satisfactory  ward 
is  being  fitted  up,  which  will  serve  the  purpose  well.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  cases  admitted,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  while  the  average  number  is  53  a  year, 
they  come  in.  Irregularly,  a  whole  month  passing  at 
times  without  a  single  labour.  The  numbers  annually 
admitted  is  increasing  slightly.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  would  be  somewhat  risky  to  undertake 
to  instruct  two  students  each  month  in  view  of  this 
fact.  Dr.  Bowlan  does  not  regard  the  suggestion 
with  approval,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  already  more 
than  any  one  man  could  possibly  carry  out;  that  he  does 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  teach  at  night  time,  after  a 
very  busy  day  ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  his  infirmary  has  not 
been  regarded  as  well  enough  equipped  to  train  nurses  for 
the  Central  Midwives  Board  certificate,  he  does  not  think 
that  it  could  be  considered  satisfactory  for  medical 
students.  1 1  mu3t  therefore  be  state  d  that  this  infirmary 
should  fall  out  if  the  infirmaries  are  to  be  included. 

Mils  End  Infirmary. — The  medical  superintendent,  Dr. 
J.  EL  Brooks,  stated,  before  showing  the  maternity  ward, 
that  he  could  not  claim  to  posstss  a  real  department 
at  all.  He  showed  a  room  with  four  beds,  one  of 
which  was  utilized  aB  the  labour  bed  and  the  remaining 
three  as  lying-in  beds.  The  room  is  airy,  bright, 
and  perfectly  kfpt,  but  it  is  merely  a  room,  and  has 
no  arrangements  which  one  is  accustomed  to  find 
in  a  modern  maternity  ward.  Dr.  Brooks  does 
not  feel  justified  in  guaranteeing  that  even  one 
student  could  be  taught,  as  not  Infrequently  a  month 
passes  without  a  single  labour ;  he  further  owns  that  he 
does  not  consider  it  wise  to  introduce  students  into  an 
infumary  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he,  as  medical 
superintendent,  has  no  leisure  to  give  to  teaching.  His 
results  extend  over  about  1,000  cases  without  a  single 
death  from  puerperal  fever. 

Whitechapel  Infirmary. — The  department  here  has  been 
arranged  in  a  very  old  structure,  but  renovation,  good 
equipment,  and  ingenious  adaptation  have  turned  it 
into  a  very  creditable  one.  The  labour  room  contains 
2  beds.  It  is  spacious  and  well  fitted  up.  Porcelain 
washing  accommodation,  electric  lighting,  Lawaon  Tait 
beds  covered  with  special  mackintosh  mattresses, 
and  satisfactory  heating  arrangements  are  all  found. 
The  lying  in  wards  are  divided  Into  two  parts — first, 
a  smaller  outer  ward  with  3  beds,  in  which  the  patients 
stay  for  the  first  three  days  pout  partum,  and  second,  an 
outer  convalescent  ward  with.  11  beds.  Here,  too,  the 
air  space  is  sufficient,  the  beds  and  bedding  are  good  and 
the  place  is  kept  in  an  excellent  way.  The  fireplace  is 
old  fashioned,  and  an  open  fire  is  a  tempting  place  for  the 
nurse  to  throw  soiled  dressings,  etc ,  into  instead  of 
sending  everything  down  to  be  destroyed  in  the  destructor 
or  disiulected  In  the  Washington  Lyon  apparaias.  Regu- 
lations exist  that  nothiDg  may  be  burned    in   the  ward. 


The  sister's  room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  small  room  where 
bed  pans  are  flushed  by  a  special  apparatus,  are  all  so 
arranged  that  no  inconvenience  of  any  sort  can  be 
felt  in  the  ward.  Tfce  defect  of  this  department  is 
that  there  is  no  bathroom  exclusively  set  aside 
for  It,  the  patients  having  to  use  a  bathroom 
in  common  with  another  ward,  in  which,  however, 
no  cases  of  even  the  mildest  infective  nature  are  admitted. 
Training  is  carried  out  here  for  midwives  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board.  Dr.  Larder 
would  like  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  students  in 
midwifery,  and,  as  he  and  his  senior  assistant  are  already 
engaged  in  teaching  midwifery,  he  feels  competent  to 
undertake  the  duties.  The  drawbacks,  however,  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  scheme  are:  First, 
that  the  offer  to  train  a  certain  number  of  nurses 
in  midwifery  is  a  great  attraction  to  nurses, 
and  without  this  attraction  he  might  have  diffi- 
culty in  Securing  as  ample  a  supply  of  good  nurses  as 
he  now  obtains  ;  secondly,  he  realizes  that  he  has  very 
little  time  to  undertake  extra  duties.  The  results  in  his 
department  have  been  good,  no  death  from  puerperal  fever 
having  occurred  in  a  series  of  well  over  1.000  eases.  He 
was  able  to  show  that  the  Incidence  of  ophthalmia  in  the 
infants  was  very  low. 

Sampstead  Infirmary. — Dr.  Claud  Taylor,  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  does  not  reside  on  the  premises,  but  in 
spite  of  this  fact.,  an  application  was  made  to  the  guardians 
to  permit  an  official  visit  being  paid  t3  the  ma.ernlty 
wards,  which,  however,  was  refused.  It  Is  therefore  im- 
possible to  report  on  the  accommodation,  but,  from  detail* 
received,  it  seems  that  there  are  6  beds,  and  an  aversge  of 
about  25  cases  yearly.  The  Central  Midwives  Board  does 
not  accept  the  training  at  thia  iuSrmary  to  admit  candi- 
dates for  the  certificate,  but  the  department  is  utilized  as 
a  minor  training  ground  for  nurses.  The  mortality  from 
puerperal  fever  during  the  last  eight  years  is  0.  This 
would  cover  some  200  cases. 

Fulham  Infirmary. — The  department  in  this  infirmary 
contains  twelve  beds,  and  deai3  with  horn  150  to  2C0  cases 
a  year,  the  average  working  out  at  170.  Dr.  Parsons,  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  stated  that  the  number  of  admis- 
sions had  recently  tended  to  decrease.  Training  for  the 
Central  Midwives  Board  certificates  is  at  present  given. 
The  lying-in  ward  is  not  a  modern  building,  but,  in  spite 
of  structural  shortcomings,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  find  serious  fault  with  the  arrangements  and  with  the 
way  the  ward,  etc.,  is  kept.  Peculiar  in  shape  on  account  of 
a  dome- shaped  roof,  the  ward  is  roomy,  and  each  of  the  beds 
has  about  1.200  cubic  feet  air  space  Lawson  Tait  beds,  with 
tidy,  convenient  little  cots,  up-to-date  ward  appliances, 
exceptionally  large  windows  well-kept  walls,  and  good 
flooring  are  to  be  found.  The  floor  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  wails  of  the  waterclosets  and  lavatories  are 
tiled,  and  are  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  flush  and  pans 
are  good.  The  bathroom  is  satisfactory,  but  a  wooden 
rim  to  the  porcelain  bath  seems  to  be  a  disadvantage. 
The  sister  midwife  in  charge  sees  that  all  soiled  things 
are  immediately  removed  from  the  ward  and  placed  in 
convenient  receptacles  outside,  either  to  be  disinfected 
or  destroyed  in  the  special  apparatus  kept  for  the 
purpose.  The  labour  ward  is  fairly  large,  is  well  ven- 
tilated, and  contains  two  beds.  All  the  accessories  are  of 
a  recent  pattern  and  the  instrument  cupboard,  made 
of  metal,  with  glass  doors,  as  well  as  :he  instruments  con- 
tained, bespeak  of  careful  handling  and  scrupulous  aseptic 
cleanliness.  Dr.  Parsons  is  certai oly  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  appearance  and  equipment  of  his  maternity  depart- 
ment. He  is  of  opinion  that  U  Is  important  for  the 
conduct  of  his  infirmary  to  continue  to  train  nurses  for 
the  Central  Midwives  Board,  as  this  enables  him  to 
obtain  a  good  supply  of  satisfactory  nurses.  If  medical 
students  were  trained,  he  would  be  Compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  training  of  narses.  He  feels  that  his  time  ia 
far  too  fully  occupied  to  undertake  any  )re."h  duties, 
and,  farther,  that  he  is  personally  less  inclined 
to  undertake  to  teach  midwifery  than  he  would  be 
to  tesch  surgery  or  pathology.  The  conscientious  way  in 
which  Dr.  Parsons  obviously  carries  out  his  present  duties 
would  doabtVsss  deter  him  from  undertaking  any  new 
task  which  might  cause  him  to  rt^lax  his  efforts  in  the 
interests  of  his  patients  or  ol  the  guardians  in  other 
directions,  aad  it  must  therefor*  be  argued  that  it  would 
be  an  uu'slse    inuova'aon    to    attempt,  to  include   this 
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infirmary  in  the  recommendations.  During  his  nine 
years  of  office,  in  which  time  over  1,500  women  have  been 
delivered,  no  death  from  puerperal  fever  has  occurred. 

Kensington  Infirmary. —  la  tills  infirmary  the  nurses  are 
trained  for  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and  the  idea  of 
substituting  medical  students  for  the  nurses  could  not 
even  be  consist  red  until  llio  oontracled  arrangement, 
which  has  still  nearly  two  years  to  run,  has  expired.  Dr. 
Potter  is  one  of  the  senior  Medical  Superintendents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Law,  and  has  always  prided 
himself  on  his  maternity  work.  His  department 
contains  ten  beds  in  each  of  two  wards,  but  one  pf 
these  is  always  closed  for  thorough  disinfection 
while  the  second  is  in  use.  He  finds  that  the  one  ward 
is  ample  to  take  his  cases,  which  number  from  130  to  150 
a  year.  The  wards  are  very  large  and  well  built.  No  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  beds,  bedding,  ventilation,  heat- 
ins  and  lighting,  even  although  In  some  minor  details  the 
arrangements  are  not  absolutely  modern.  The  wards  are 
excellently  kept.  The  mattresses  are  stuffed  with 
wood  fibre,  and  are  refilled  for  each  patient.  The  bath- 
room is  fairly  good  structurally,  but  any  deficiencies  in 
this  respsct  are  nullified  by  the  care  exercised  in  keeping 
everything  absolutely  clean.  The  water  closets  are  also 
good.  A  convenient  ward  kitchen  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  department.  The  labour  ward  contains  two  beds  and 
is  well  arranged.  The  Instruments  are  not  kept  here  but 
In  the  operating  theatre,  and  are  brought  up  to  the 
ward  and  sterilized  as  occasion  requires.  The  instru- 
ments have  seen  considerable  wear,  are  somewhat  old- 
fashioned,  and  might  even  be  replated  with  advantage. 
But,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  dull  surface,  they  appear 
to  be  well  eared  for,  and  there  are  no  dangerous  places 
with  worn-off  plating  or  other  defects  which  would  call 
for  serious  objection.  As  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  the 
infirmaries,  the  department  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Potter  would  welcome  students 
into  his  infirmary,  and  would  like  to  have  the  duties  of 
instructing  them  in  practical  midwifery.  He  realizes 
that  many  difficulties  exist,  but  considers  that  they  might 
be  got  over,  though  wiih  some  trouble.  His  nurses  pay  for 
midwifery  training,  which  would  place  him  on  a  different 
footing  from  those  infirmaries  where  the  training  is  given 
as  an  inducement  for  the  nurses  to  join.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  not  in  a  position  definitely  to  state  whether  he  had 
lost  any  cases  from  puerperal  fever  during  his  twenty- 
seven  years  of  office,  and  he  explained  that  it  would  take 
a  considerable  time  to  go  over  all  his  records  to  find  out. 
He  could  not  recollect  any. 

Shoreditch  Infirmary. — In  this  infirmary  there  are  8 
lying-in  beds,  and  the  number  of  admissions,  whioh  now 
stands  at  about  108,  is  gradually  going  up.  The  minimum 
number  of  admissions  stands  at  one  In  ten  days.  The 
ward  is  good  as  far  as  size  and  equipment  is  concerned.  The 
air  space  is  ample,  exceeding  the  prescribed  1,000  cubic  feet 
for  each  patient.  The  water-closets  are  good,  but  a  defect 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  get  into  the  bath- 
room one  had  to  go  through  the  kitchen.  The  bath  and 
accessories  are,  however,  first  class.  The  labour  ward 
contains  two  bedB.  The  walls  are  good,  the  flooring 
smooth  and  well  kept  and  the  accessories,  including  the 
instruments,  In  good  order  and  of  satisfactory  pattern.  As 
has  already  been  stated  the  guardians  at  first  withheld 
permission  to  visit  the  wards,  but  later  gave  this  per- 
mission, on  the  distinct  understanding  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  they  entertain  the  idea  of  permitting  the 
training  of  students  in  the  department.  At  present  nurses 
are  trained  for  the  Central  Midwlves  Board  gratuitously. 
Dr.  Proggiitt,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  regards  it  as  of 
importance  in  the  interests  of  the  infirmary  to  retain 
this  training.  Further,  he  considers  thai  it  would  be  hard 
on  the  midwife,  or  rather  nurse  aiming  at  becoming  a 
midwife,  to  rob  her  of  one  of  the  few  institutions  at  which 
she  can  obtain  her  training.  During  his  five  years  of 
office  no  death  from  puerperal  fever  has  token  place,  and 
Dr.  Norton,  who  waa  medical  superintendent  before  him, 
speaks  for  three  further  years.  Thus  no  death  took  place 
from  puerperal  fever  among  some  800  patients, 

Hammersmith  Infirmary  — Adjoining  the  prison  at  Worm- 
wood Scrubbs  a  new  infirmary  has  been  erected  within 
recent  times,  and  has  now  been  opened  for  a  little  over  a 
year.  In  many  respects  this  infirmary  is  a  model  one.  The 
maternity  department  is  separate  from  the  rett  of  the 
building,  and  consists  of  a  ward  with  10  beds  and  an  equal 


number  of  neat  little  cots,  a  labour  room  with  2  beds  and 
water  closet,  bathroom,  kitchen,  sisters'  room,  etc,  all  of  a 
modern  type  and  In  every  respect  worthy  of  atiy  institu- 
tion. The  arrangements  are  so  new  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  any  details;  63  cases  were  admitted 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  admissions  are  increasing  in 
number,  correspondingly  with  the  decrease  in  the  depart- 
ment at  tht-  Fulham  Infirmary.  There  are  arrangements 
for  the  training  of  nurses  lor  the  Central  Midwives 
Board,  and  this  presents  a  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  the  course  of  instruction  for 
medical  students.  It  was  estimated  that  twelve  students 
might  be  Instructed  each  year,  but  on  the  whole  It 
was  thought  that  the  difficulties  of  administration  would 
stand  in  the  way.  Dr.  Jenkins,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
has  a  very  great  deal  of  work  on  his  shoulders,  and,  as  is 
the  case  everywhere  in  the  Poor-law  service,  his  staff  of 
assistants  is  quite  inadequate  In  point  oi  numbers  to 
carry  out  the  work  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be  done.  No 
death  from  puerperal  fever  has  taken  place  since  the 
infirmary  has  been  opened. 

Croydon  Infirmary — Although  an  old  building,  and  in 
many  respects  far  from  perfectly  constructed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pleasant-looking  or  more  per- 
fectly-kept department  than  the  maternity  at  this 
infirmary.  The  whole  is  situated  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  infirmary,  and  is  strikingly  capacious  and  well 
planned.  First,  there  is  a  ward,  called  the  "  recovery 
ward,"  in  which  women  who  have  been  confined  are  kept. 
The  air  space  allotted  to  each  bed  is  about  1,300  cubic 
feet,  the  beds  and  bedding  are  excellent,  the  walls 
smooth  and  clean,  and  the  only  approach  to  a  defect 
that  might  be  cited  was  the  open  grate,  to  which,  how- 
ever, exception  could  scarcely  be  taken,  since  every  care  is 
exercised  to  prevent  dust,  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  be 
burned  in  the  wards.  The  closeis  are  excellent,  and  the 
places  for  flushing  out  the  bed  pans  quite  efficient.  The 
labour  ward,  too,  is  highly  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and 
the  instruments,  kept  in  a  good  cupboard,  are  modem  and 
in  good  oondition.  The  "  waiting-room  "  contains  eleven 
beds,  and  here  the  patients  are  placed  before  their  con- 
finements, and  sometimes  after  they  have  passed  into  the 
second  week  pod  partum.  At  the  outer  end  of  this  ward 
is  the  bathroom,  which  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  bath  is 
of  parcelain,  and  is  in  good  condition.  Not  a  speck  of 
dust  could  be  detected  anywhere,  and  Dr.  Wilson  must  be 
congratulated  on  possessing  an  extremely  good  maternity 
department.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  soiled  things, 
etc.,  suffice  to  keep  the  wards  aseptic.  During  twenty-two 
years,  among  some  2,200  cases,  only  one  death  from 
puerperal  fever  (sapraemia)  has  taken  place.  No  visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  wards,  there  being  a  good  hall 
where  relatives  and  friends  can  see  a  patient  if 
necessary.  Dr.  Wilson  would  feel  capable,  and  is 
even  willing  personally  to  undertake  to  instruct 
students  in  practical  midwifery,  but  he  realizes 
that  there  are  so  many  disadvantages  in  connexion  with 
the  scheme  that  he  is  forced  to  express  himself  against  it. 
He  has  more  work  to  do  than  he  and  his  assistant  can 
possibly  carry  out,  and  ought  not  to  undertake  any  fresh 
duties.  He  trains  his  nurses  for  the  Central  Midwlves 
Board,  and  would  be  sorry  to  give  this  up.  In  spite  of  the 
statement  that  he  could  teach  two  students,  one  must 
claim  exemption  for  this  infirmary  al3o. 

Greenwich  Infirmary. — In  this  infirmary  the  maternity 
department  contains  a  lying-in  ward  with  ten  beds,  a 
labour  ward  with  two  beds,  a  small  but  well-kept  bath- 
room, and  fairly  good  offices.  The  structure  is  old  and 
has  many  defects,  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
much  has  been  done  to  remedy  some  of  these,  and  improve- 
ments are  gradually  being  introduced.  During  hi3  term 
of  office  as  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  Burney  has 
not  lost  a  single  patient  from  puerperal  fever.  He 
admits  78  cases  yearly,  the  number  keeping  com- 
paratively steady.  Sometimes  a  whole  month  passes 
without  a  single  labour  case.  He  trains  nurses 
for  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and  would  not 
give  up  this  training.  He  stated  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  guarantee  to  take  even  one  student  a  month  for 
instruction,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  highly  unfair  to 
expect  a  medical  superintendert,  whose  time  is  more 
than  fully  occupied  to  undertake  any  fresh  duties,  and 
especially  to  be  prepared  to  get  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  teach  on  a  normal  case  of  labour.    His 
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assistant  medical  officer  Is  a  competent  lecturer  on 
■midwifery;  bat  he,  too,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  on 
any  fresh  duties,  even  if  the  General  Medical  Council 
should  accept  the  assistants  as  teachers.  From  every 
point  of  view  this  infirmary  cannot  be  included  among  the 
number  of  institutes  which  might  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  under  discussion. 

Lewisham  Infirmary.— The  department  here  is  excellent. 
The  labour  ward  is  a  large  room  with  six  windows  and  three 
beds.  The  walls  are  enamelled,  the  flooring  in  thorough 
condition,  the  furniture  of  an  aseptic  pattern,  and  every- 
thing scrupulously  clean,  blight,  and  tidy.  Tee  stove  or 
fire-grate  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  ward,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  tole  serious  defect.  Opposite  this,  the 
lying- In  ward,  conta'.ning  fourteen  beds,  with  a  cubic  space 
of  2,000  cubic  feet  a  bed,  is  also  satisfactory.  Each  bed  Is 
supplied  with  a  swing  cot,  the  beds  themselves  are 
of  the  Lawson  Tait  pattern,  aad  the  bedding  excel- 
lent. The  tables  are  provided  with  aseptic  glass  tops, 
and  everything  appears  to  have  been  done  to  render  the 
ward  and  its  surroundings  as  modern  and  safe  as  possible. 
The  bathroom  has  a  fire-glazed  porcelain  bath,  which, 
however,  has  not  proved  satisfactory.  The  floor  is  cement 
and  the  walls  tiled,  and  the  whole  is  excellently  kept.  The 
water-closets  are  satisfactory,  but  the  bed-pan  flushing 
apparatus  does  not  seem  to  be  so.  All  the  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  disinfection  oi  linen  and 
the  destruction  of  dressings  are  rigidly  and  strictly 
carried  out.  Opposite  the  ward  is  a  general  ward  for 
medical  cases,  but  no  case  with  any  discharge  of  any  kind 
Is  admitted  into  It.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  employ  one  sister  for  the  two  departments,  but 
the  midwifery  nurses  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
opposite  ward.  The  results  obtained  in  the  ward 
justify  this  arrangement  Save  in  his  first  year, 
when  a  source  of  infection  was  discovered  and  two 
or  three  patients  died  of  puerperal  fever,  no  death 
has  taken  pi  ice  from  infection  since  Dr.  Toogood 
has  been  Medical  Superintendent.  This  would  mean 
that  he  has  had  a  run  of  some  1,200  cases  without  a 
death,  while  his  total  record  must  stand  at  3  cases  In  1,300. 
He  thinks  that  two  students  might  be  instructed  each 
month.  The  minimum  admissions  during  the  month  are 
three,  while  the  average  is  eight.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  teaching  would  entail  more  work  than  he 
had  time  to  give,  and  also  that  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  trouble  it  necessitated 
■would  be  adequately  repaid.  He  trains  for  the  Central 
Mldwives  Board,  but  would  not  mind  giving  this  up  in 
favour  of  medical  students.  He  suggested  that  he  could 
utilize  the  students  when  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
maternity  wards  in  other  parts  of  the  infirmary. 

Woolwich  Infirmary.— Although  there  are  12  beds  in  the 
department,  the  number  of  admissions  had  remained 
stationary  for  the  past  thirty-three  years  at  30  cases  per 
annum.  Each  of  the  two  wards  contains  6  beds  and  is 
bright  and  well  kept.  The  labour  ward  is  also  quite  good. 
It  Is  a  rule  in  the  infirmary  for  all  senior  probationer 
nurses  to  go  through  the  ward  and  to  be  trained  in  mid- 
wifery. From  all  points  of  view,  no  idea  of  utilizing  this 
department  could  be  entertained.  Dr.  Boulter,  the  Medical 
Superintendent,  is  opposed  to  the  scheme. 

Hackney  Infirmary. — In  spite  of  an  application  to  the 
guardians,  which  was  acknowledged,  and  repeated  attempts 
to  learn  the  results  of  their  deliberations,  the  permission 
sought  to  visit  the  wards  otlicially  was  neither  refused  nor 
accorded.  In  the  absence  of  this  permission,  naturally  no 
inspection  could  be  made,  and  the  available  data  are  there- 
fore limited  to  what  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, kindly  supplied.  The  department  was  being  rebuilt, 
and  would  contain  thirteen  beds,  and  three  beds  in  (he 
labour  ward;  111  cases  were  attended  during  1906.  Three 
weeks  had  elapsed  on  one  occasion  without  a  birth  taking 
place,  but  the  average  of  from  2  to  3  cases  each  week  was 
fairly  well  maintained.  He  had  had  special  experience 
from  his  student  days  onwards  in  obstetrics,  and  this  had 
remained  his  favourite  subject.  He  trained  nurses  for 
the  Central  Midwives  Board  certiScate,  and  regarded  this 
as  important  work.  However,  he  would  welcome  students 
for  the  purpose.  During  his  twenty-five  years  of  office  he 
had  only  lost  one  patient  from  pu»rperal  fever,  about 
twenty  years  ago.  This  would  yield  a  death-rate  of 
1  in  about  2,700. 

From  the  above  statements  it  therefore  appears  that,  at 


all  events,  it  would  be  necessary  to  delete  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  Shoreditch,  Croydon,  as  well  as  Mile  End, 
Greenwich,  and  Woolwich,  from  the  list  of  the  infirmaries 
at  which  students  couid  receive  practical  instruction  In 
midwifery,  and  It  would  also  be  wiser  to  exclude  Fulham 
Infirmary.  This  would  reduce  the  numbers  from  223 
students  who  might  be  trained  to  132 — a  number  which  is 
not  quite  large  enough  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  left  from 
the  hospitals. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  again,  that  the  puerperal  fever 
mortality  at  the  Poor-law  infirmary  maternity  wards  is 
very  low.  Naturally,  cases  which  were  admitted  with 
sepsis  as  puerperal  fever  ca3es  are  not  included.  In  ihe 
11  infirmaries  at  which  inquiries  in  this  direction  have 
been  made,  5  out  of  16,650  patients— that  Is  0  03  per 
cent. — died  from  infection,  while,  if  the  Kensington 
figures  are  excluded  on  the  ground  that  they  were  given 
from  memory  alone,  we  still  have  12,600  cases  with 
5  deaths,  or  0.04  per  cent. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  maternity  wards  of 
eighteen  of  the  unions  are  situated  in  the  workhouses. 
In  a  few  cases  the  buildings  are  In  the  Immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infirmaries,  and  even  in  the  same 
enclosures,  and  the  medical  superintendents  serve  as 
medical  officers  to  the  workhouses.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  maternity  departments  of  these  institutions 
should  be  included  with  those  situated  in  the 
infirmaries,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Medical  Super- 
intendent is  merely  an  officer  in  the  workhouse, 
and  the  Master  is  the  head  of  the  department, 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn.  If  he  should  impose  regu- 
lations, interfere  in  any  way,  or  adopt  an  obstructive 
attitude  toward  the  student,  there  would  be  no  possible 
remedy  under  the  present  arrangements. 

Since  the  General  Medical  Council  specifically  mentions 
infirmaries  and  not  workhouses  in  its  recommendations, 
the  latter  places  have  been  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
Inquiry. 

General  View  of  thb  Proposal. 

On  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  the  eighteen  Infirmaries  not  possessing 
maternity  wards  (Mary  lebone  Infirmary  had  to  be  excluded, 
as  has  previously  been  stated),  it  appears  that  while  five 
thought  that  it  might  be  feasible  to  introduce  practical 
instruction  for  students  into  the  Poor-law  infirmaries,  the 
remaining  thirteen  regarded  the  difficulties  as  excluding 
the  scheme.  Two  or  three  did  not  regard  themselves 
as  personally  capable  of  undertaking  the  teaching  of 
midwifery  to  students,  after  many  years  of  service  under 
the  Board,  during  which  time  they  had  not  carried  out 
any  duties  of  this  kind.  The  faot  that  the  medical  super- 
intendents are  nowadays  men  who  have  held  hospital  ap- 
pointments, who  are  highly  qualified,  and  who  have  carried 
out  hospital  or  institution  work  all  their  lives  is  in  itself 
a  guarantee  of  their  professional  capabilities,  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  guardians  who  appoint  them  are 
capable  of  judging  them  from  this  point  oi  view.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  although  these  men  go  through  exactly 
the  same  preliminary  kind  of  training  as  do  the  teachers 
at  the  large  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  and  although 
they  are  undoubtedly  good  clinicians,  they  need  not  have 
the  gift  of  imparting  their  knowledge  to  others.  How- 
ever, even  in  this  respect  they  have  some  experience, 
since  every  medical  superintendent  carries  out  teaching 
and  lecturing  to  nurses.  It  may  therefore  be  stated 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers,  the 
position  might  be  considered  satisfactory.  Next 
one  has  to  form  an  Idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
proposed  training  of  the  students  would  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
scheme  is  feasible  or  not.  In  the  first  place,  the  General 
Medical  Council's  recommendations  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Privy  Council,  as  at  present  a  regulation 
exists  which  excludes  the  utilizing  of  the  Poor-law  in- 
firmaries for  the  teaching  of  students.  Provided  that  this 
stage  were  got  over,  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
have  to  authorize  the  guardians  to  open  their  doors  to  the 
students.  Lastly,  the  guardians  would  have  to  agree  to  the 
proposal.  Should  all  these  real  obstacles  be  overcome,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  each  In- 
firmary lncludtd  in  the  recommendations  to  make 
arrangements  for  quarters  for  the  students  outside,  but  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  infirmaries.  A 
rre3senger    would    have    to    be    eng^g»d    to    call    the 
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etudent  at  night  or  day  time,  when  a  labour 
was  In  progress.  This  messenger  would  be  paid 
by  the  student,  who  would  also  have  to  pay  fees 
for  attending  the  course,  part  of  which  presumably 
(as  is  the  case  in  the  fever  course  at  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  Hospitals)  would  go  to  the  guardians  and 
the  lion's  share  to  the  medical  superintendents.  The  student 
would  be  called  to  the  cases,  as  each  took  place,  and  would 
deliver  the  patient  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  On  days  during  which  no  birth  took  place,  the 
student  would  have  to  learn  about  the  management  of  the 
puerperium.  This  might,  if  very  thoroughly  done,  occupy 
about  one  hour  of  his  day,  and  for  the  rest  he  would  be  with- 
out real  occupation,  sunounded  by  temptations  of  various 
sorts,  with  no  one  who  would  have  time  to  see  that  he  did 
not  get  into  mischief,  and  yet  he  would  not  be  able  to  go 
far  away  from  the  infirmary,  as  one  of  the  few  available 
cases  might  come  in  and  be  taken  in  labour  at  any 
moment.  Most  of  the  medical  superintendents  saw  In  this 
state  of  affairs  a  difficulty,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  relationship  between  the  student  and  the  nurses. 
The  type  of  nurse  has  improved  very  vastly  during 
the  past  decade  or  two,  but  among  a  large  number  of 
persons  there  must  always  remain  seme  who  would  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  a  qutet  flirtation.  It  must  be 
realized  that  the  medical  superintendent  would  have 
little  real  authority  over  a  refractory  student.  Another 
difficulty  would  have  to  be  met  should  the  exigency  arise 
that  a  student,  or  even  two,  attending  a  department  for 
the  prescribed  month  and  paying  the  recognized  fees 
were  left  with  no  or  only  one  case,  as  then  the  course 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

Summary  of  the  Objections. 
The  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  the  infirmaries  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  medical  superintendents  are  already  overworked 
and  could  not  undertake  any  extra  duties. 

2.  The  training  of  nurses  for  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  or  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done  away  with. 
This  is  of  importance,  not  only  because  it  would  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  nurse  at  the  infirmaries,  but  also 
because  the  midwife  is  an  increasing  necessity  to  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  only  way  to  safeguard  their  work 
and  thus  the  lives  of  the  parturient  women  of  the  poorer 
classes  is  to  train  her  to  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  To 
take  away  from  her  a  number  of  places  where  she  can 
receive  sound  training  would  be  to  deteriorate  her  as  a 
whole. 

3.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  students  who  would  receive 
benefit  from  the  tuition,  at  all  events  for  several  years  to 
come. 

4.  The  dangers  of  allowing  young  men  to  have  the  run 
of  the  infirmaries  without  adequate  supervision,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  cannot  be  ignored. 

5.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  all  of  the  students  would 
receive  sufficient  instruction  during  one  month. 

6.  A  number  of  medical  superintendents  would  not 
undertake  the  night  work  entailed  in  the  teaching,  apart 
from  not  having  time  to  teach  during  the  day  without 
neglecting  other  duties. 

For  these  reasons  it  becomes  evident  that  the  General 
Medical  Council  should  recensider  the  question  whether 
the  Peor-law  Infirmaries  are  to  be  included  or  not.  If  not, 
they  will  have  to  face  the  problem  that  at  present  only 
Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital  and  the  London  Hospital  have 
accommodation  for  this  purpose,  while  in  the  caurse  of 
some  time  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  King's  College 
Hospital  will  be  able  to  offer  an  additional  number 
of  beds  for  the  teaching  of  students.  If  London  is 
to  be  put  on  a  sound  footing  with  regard  to  mid- 
wifery instruction,  arrangements  must  be  made  In  a 
number  of  other  places  for  the  equipment  of  maternity 
wards  where  purposeful  administratis  would  get  rid  »f 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  some  of  the 
existing  departments. 


Alfred  Henry  Spurrier,  Esq.,  L.R.C.P.,  has  been 
granted  the  Royal  permission  to  accept  the  insignia  of 
the  Second  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Brilliant  Star  of 
Zanzibar,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
in  recognition  of  valuable  services  rendered  by  him. 


ROYAL   COMMISSION    ON   VIVISECTION.' 
Third  Report. 
{Oontitmed  from  p.  1362.) 
The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September   17th,   1906,   to   Inquire   into   the   practice'  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of    the  Evidence    talten 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*   We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Ahtiviyisectionist  Testimony. 
Evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps. 
Mr.  Page  Hopps  (whose  evidence  occupies  about  ten 
pages  of  the  Bine  Book)  was  asked  if  he  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  Social  Purity  Alliance,  and  said  he 
thought  so;  that  was  what  he  understood.  He  was  minister 
of  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  and  a  Unitarian.  He 
was  not  in  any  way  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  vivisec- 
tion, but  he  had  been  informed  by  those  who  asked  him  to 
attend  that  the  Commission  was  open  to  receive  personal 
Impressions  and  opinions  as  to  the  ethical  bearings'  of 
vivisection  upon  public  safety  and  public  morals,  and 
upon  those  who  practised  vivisection.  As  to  matters  of 
fact  he  had  very  little  to  say,  his  were  only  inferences 
based  upon  facts,  and  he  must  not  be  personal.  The 
practice  of  vivisection,  he  supposed  it  was  granted 
on  all  hands,  undoubtedly  produced  a  fascination  for 
it  which,  in  some  cases,  had  confessedly  risen  to  joy, 
and  even  to  the  perception  of  supposed  religious  sanc- 
tions. That  might  explain  the  dangerous  suggestion 
made  by  one  practitioner,  that  the  hospitals  ought  to  be 
supported,  because  "their  inmates  are  made  use  of  other- 
wise than  for  treatment"— a  highly  significant  and 
sinister  suggestion,  which  had  very  properly  called  forth 
from  the  other  side  the  suggestion  that  the  vivisector  "is 
never  safe  to  be  trusted  with  a  hospital  patient  on  an 
operating  table  and  a  tray  of  knives  at  his  side."  He  did 
not  say  that  was  his  opinion ;  he  only  said  he  noticed 
both  those  statements.  Asked  for  references,  he  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  supply  them  later  on.  With  regard 
to  statements  made  by  others,  he  simply  pledged 
his  honour  that  he  had  seen  them.  It  was  well 
known  that  in  Continental  hospitals  experimental 
vivisection  of  patients  was  common.  The  revelations 
of  the  JDeutsches  Volksblatt  concerning  the  conducting  of 
dangerous  experiments  purely  for  practice,  and  the 
inoculation  with  contagious  diseases  of  young  children 
and  pregnant  women,  were  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
One  distinguished  surgeon  in  Vienna  frankly  told  the 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Leader  that  in  most  free 
hospitals  "patients  are  made  use  of  in  the  cause  of 
science,"  adding,  "Tests  must  be  made  on  somebody,  and 
patients  in  charity  hospitals  are  generally  the  only  avail- 
able subjects."  Asked  who  the  Austrian  surgeons  were 
who  had  stated  those  views,  he  said  he  was  quoting  from 
the  Star  of  January  27th,  1899.  On  its  being  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  evidence  related  to  Vienna— which  was 
not  germane  to  their  inquiry — he  said  he  gave  it  for  what 
it  was  worth.  What  was  human  nature  was  human 
nature  in  Austria  or  in  this  country.  In  reply 
to  Sir  William  Church,  who  said  he  surely 
must  realize  that  papers  like  the  Star  and  many 
other  papers  were  not  very  particular  as  to  the 
truth  of  statements  which  they  made,  and  would 
extract  from  a  person's  speech  or  writings  a  sentence 
which  might  bear  a  very  different  meaning  from  that 
which  it  bore  in  the  original  statement  of  the  speaker  or 
author,  be  s*id  he  was  very  well  aware  of  that.  Asked 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  that  the  medical  man  in 
Vienna  who  made  these  statements  had  ever  practised 
vivisection,  he  said  he  knew  no  more  than  he  quoted. 
Proceeding,  the  witness  said  that  as  to  the  ethical  effects 
of  vivisection  upon  the  community,  it  was  surely  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  example  set  by  such  highly- 
placed  men  as  adorned  the  medical  profession  would  be 
followed  by  others  not  so  highly  placed  (he  was  speaking 
then  of  English  practitioners)  and  perhaps  not  inspired  by 
such  beneficent  intentions.     Of  course  it  would  be  said 

*  London  :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ;  and  32,  Abingdon 
Street.  Westminster.  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  lid,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  1907. 
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that  vivisection  wag  justified  because  it  had  its  uses  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  human  beings.  As  to  that  lie 
paid  nothing,  except  to  remark  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  It,  and  to  add 
this  doubt  of  his  own— whether  observations  made 
during  the  special  and  artificially  produced  agony  or 
distress  of  a  dog  on  a  dissecting  table  might  not  mislead 
when  applied  to  a  man  In  his  bed  ?  What  must  be  the 
ethical  effect  upon  a  man  who  revelled  in  the  disgusting 
work,  who  called  the  ideal  vivlsector  an  "artist,"  and 
said: 

The  vivlsector  must  approach  a  difficult  vivisection  with 
joyful  excitement.  He  wco  shrinks  from  cutting  into  a  living 
animal,  cr  approaches  an  experiment  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity,  will  never  be  an  artist  in  vivisection. 
It  might  at  all  events  be  said  of  the  vivisector's  work  that, 
if  a  necessity,  It  was  a  painful  necessity,  and  that  the 
natural  inference  of  It  was  the  blunting  of  the  fine  moral 
senss.  It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the  vivisector's 
business.  That  was  not  so.  The  operator  helped  to  create 
the  atmosphere  in  which  a  powerful  and  beneficent,  or 
possibly  a  formidable  and  maleficent,  profession  worked. 
The  remedy  for  most  of  our  maladies  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  carcass  of  a  cat  but  in  the  soul  of  a  man.  How 
could  a  man  bear  to  carry  through  the  tortures  indi- 
cated unless  he  acquired  the  necessary  insensibility  to,  or 
forgetfulness  of,  the  irflicted  pain?  The  great  Dr. 
Abernethy's  testimony  hed  not  been  invalidated  by  time : 

Vivisection  has  the  direct  ell'ect  of  deteriorating  the  moral 
sense,  and,  once  the  moral  sense  is  destroyed,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  the  consiquences. 

The  operator  might  be  so  absorbed  In  his  study  as  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  disgusting  details;  but  that  made  no  differ- 
ence, except  as  a  grave  suggestion  as  to  what  was  happen- 
ing to  the  operator.  It  had  been  very  properly  decided 
in  this  country  that  cruelty  to  animals  was  an  indict- 
able offence.  Why  ?  Surely  because  it  was  an  offence 
against  public  decency  and  public  morals  to  inflict 
torture.  Suggestions  as  to  the  ethically  bad  effects  of 
vivisection  upon  the  operator  were  only  inferences,  but  of 
recent  yeera  there  had  been  sufficient  facts  to  wanant 
them.  Only  last  year  a  professor— Professor  Metchnikoff. 
at  King's  College,  May,  19C6— reported  In  the  Journal  of 
Preventive  Medivir.e,  August,  19C6,  asserted  that  "in 
questions  of  health  morality  should  not  attempt  to  lead 
hygiene,  but  should  rather  follow  her,"  a  very  sinister 
suggestion  which  went  a  long  way  towards  justifying  the 
statement  that  these  questionable  pursuits  led  to  ques- 
tionable doctrine.*,  if  not  questionable  ethical  practices; 
and,  in  the  case  of  this  professor,  one  was  hardly  sur- 
prised at  finding  him  highly  interested  in  svphilitic 
experiments  with  chimpanzees  and  baboons,  with'his  eyes 
upon  "  the  beginners  in  prostitution,"  and  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  application  to  these  beginners  in  prostitution, 
of  the  chimpauzee  and  baboon  experiments,  as  "  an 
advantage  to  them  as  well  as  for  the  men  having  inter- 
course with  them."  Apart  from  this  directly  ethical  view, 
the  justification  of  vivisection  was  based  upon  sheer 
selfishness.  What  law  of  God  or  Nature  justified  this 
treatment  of  our  poor  relations  ?  AYhat  light  had  an 
" "artist  in  vivisection  "  to  assume  that  these  creatures 
were  at  his  disposal  for  torture  P  The  cutting  up  of  one 
baby  might  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  other  babies, 
and  the  torture  of  one  for  an  hour  might  save  thousands 
from  suffering  for  years.  But  that  would  be  no  answer  that 
society  would  accept.  The  killing  of  the  cheapest  baby 
wmld  be  murder,  and  its  deliberate  slaughter  for  any 
reason  would  be  voted  damnable.  Did  not  the  whole 
thing  turn,  after  all,  upon  the  animal  instincts  which, 
at  all  the  lower  stages,  suggested  mere  crass  selfishness? 
Before  they  talked  eo  freely  of  the  "lower  animals"  it 
might  be  well  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  were  in 
a  position  to  judge  as  to  what  their  relative  places  in 
Nature  really  were.  Man's  arrogance  and  mastei  fulness, 
always  selfish  and  usually  cruel,  wanted  repressing,  not 
encouraging;  and,  in  that  repressing,  they  must,  be  willing 
to  forego  knowledge  gained  through  the  cowardly  exploit- 
ing of  weaker  creatures.  Asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  rule's  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the  law  with 
regard  to  experimentation  on  animals,  the  witness 
replied  that  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  he  knew 
the  Act.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  regulations,  but,  surely,  it  was  always 
»<■     open     question    whether     those     conditions     were 


complied  with.  Broadly  speakbog,  the  law  required 
that  the  animal  to  be  experimented  upon  should  be  made 
unconscious.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  done.  He  was 
not  aware  that  In  all  cases  the  law  required  the  arjimal  to 
be  killed  ;  if  so,  he  thought  that  would  rather  strengthen 
some  parts  of  his  statement  in  two  ways:  In  the  first 
place,  by  the  suggestion  that  the  animal  was  terribly 
Injured  beyond  hope  of  recovery,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
creature  was  entirely  deprived  of  Its  existence.  Asked 
what  his  reasons  were  for  doubting  that  the  animal  was 
unconscious  the  whole  time,  he  said  he  had  read  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages  with  regard  to  that,  and  had  come 
in  general  to  that  conclusion.  He  did  not  know  offhand 
the  details  of  how  a  licence  for  performing  an  experiment 
on  an  animal  was  obtained.  He  had  not  taken  up  the 
position  that  all  experimentation  upon  animals  and  that  all 
deprivation  of  animal  life  by  man  for  aDy  purpose  whatever 
was  Immoral.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he  cer- 
tainly should  revel  in  experiments  himself  if  he  were  a 
vivisector.  Every  man  loved  the  details  of  his  profession. 
Asked  what  object  he  thought  these  people  had  in  vivi- 
section, he  replied  that  he  could  imagine  the  delight  there 
must  be  to  the  anatomist,  for  instance,  in  the  dissection 
of  the  body.  If  he  could  do  it,  and  loved  it,  he  would 
delight  in  it  for  his  own  sake.  Asked  if  he  thought  people 
vivisected  without  a  special  object,  he  said : 

Yes,  most  assuredly  ;  I  should  myself  if  I  were  a  vlvisector. 
I  should  experiment  for  the  love  of  it. 

Proceeding,  be  said  he  thought  it  was  human  nature. 
Asked  as  to  the  passage  he  had  quoted  from  Absrnethy, 
he  said  he  could  not  say  if  he  wrote  it  before  or  after  the 
time  when  anaesthetics  were  Ufed  in  experimentation. 
Asked  if  he  considered  that  man  had  a  right  to  use  the 
lower  animals  for  his  convenience  and  for  his  food,  he 
said  for  his  convenience  almost  assuredly;  for  his  food 
he  had  doubts.  He  was  not  a  vegetarian.  He  would  go 
for  the  total  abolition  of  vivisection.  Asked  as  to  his 
statement  that  there  was  a  spirit  arising  which  would 
lead  to  experimentation  upon  men  in  hospitals,  he  said 
he  thought  that  was  very  natural,  In  reply  to  Colonel 
Lockwood,  witness  said  all  his  knowledge  of  experiments 
was  secondhand.  In  reply  to  Sir  William  Collins,  he 
said  his  position  was  that  of  an  abolitionist,  not  only 
because  vivisection  was  ethically  bad,  but  he  doubted 
its  efficiency,  its  utility,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
being  misleading.  He  thought  vivisection  should  be 
prohibited  by  law.  He  should  have  to  consider  a 
good  deal  as  to  all  kinds  of  ethically  b3d  things. 
For  instance,  lying  was  ethically  bad  ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  Ehould  be  prohibited  I17  law;  it  was  such 
a  big  question.  Asked  why  he  selected  this  one  of 
many  ethically  bad  things  for  prohibition  by  law 
while  others  would  remain  permissible,  he  said  it  was 
ethically  bad  on  various  public  grounds.  Take  the  case  of 
a  doctor.  He  had  a  reverence  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
every  year  he  preached  a  sermon  in  favour  of  doctors,  but 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  attending  him,  if  he  were 
ill,  a  doctor  addicted  to  vivisection.  Askeo!  If  he  thought 
that  a  moie  stringent  prohibitive  law  than  that  which  at 
pieseit  existed  would  be  liable  to  be  evaded,  he  said  he 
thought  so.  He  believed  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  evaded  cow.  Asked  by  Sir  John  MacFadyean  if 
his  views  as  to  the  morality  of  vivisection  were  not 
based  on  certain  conceptions  which  he  now  had 
as  to  what  the  word  '•  vivisection  '  actually  covered 
in  practice,  he  said,  Yes;  i-.  was  rot  upon  what  was 
actually  going  on  that  his  view  was  based.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  what  was  vivisection  as 
practised  today.  Asked  with  regard  to  his  use  of  such 
expressions  as  "horribly  tortured,"  "revelling  in  this 
disgusting  work,"  "  the  artificially  produced  agony  in  a 
dog,"  what  information  within  his  own  possession  had  led 
him  to  conclude  that  any  expert  men  tor  in  this  country 
was  in  the  habit  of  torturing  or  artificially  producing 
agony  in  a  dog.  the  witness  replied  that  if  he  had  thought 
that  he  should  hav.i  been  asked  for  references  to  justify 
him  in  those  statements,  he  would  have  brought  his  pile 
of  boolis  and  publications,  from  which  be  could  have 
quoted.  Asked  if  he  held  to  those  expressions  as  being 
correct  he  said  "Certainly";  from  his  readings  and  con- 
versations he  felt  justified  in  making  the  statements. 
Asked  to  extract  for  the  information  of  the  Commission 
from  this  huge  rra's  of  material  sosre  half-dozen  cases  in 
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which  he  thought  that  (he  author's  account  of  the  experi- 
ments justified  their  being  de3cribeias  'horrible  torture," 
lie  said  he  had  not  reetricted  himself  to  the  practice  of 
vivisection  in  this  country.  Asked  if  he  meant  that  man 
was  never  justified  id  inflicting  pain  upon  an  animal, 
except  for  lint  individual  animal's  goo  1,  he  said  he  did 
not  say  tbai.  Asked  if  he  thought  that  man  was  justified, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  his 
animal  fond,  in  subjecting  male  animals  to  the  severe 
vivisecticsal  operation  known  as  castration,  he  replied  in 
the  negative.     The  examination  proceeded  as  follows  : 

Although  joa  have  never  seen  it  done,  with  the  imagination 
that  you  possass  yoa  must  be  able  to  figure  to  joarself  how 
exceedingly  painful  an  operation  it  Is  when  done  without 
anaesthetics.     Do  you  think  16  Is  justifiable  ? 

Did  you  say  for  the  animal's  good  ? 

1  did  not  say  that. 

1  thought  you  did. 

I  said  that  it  was  done  for  men's  good— lo  Improve  the 
qiality  of  his  f  md. 

I  should  not  like  the  man  who  did  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  man  who  did  it  ?  Will  you  answer 
the  question  ? 

But  theie  might  be  hundreds  of  questions  of  that  kind,  and 
I  should  give  that  sort  of  answer  to  them  all. 

But  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is.  Do  you  think  it  is 
justifiable  ? 

No. 

I  want  to  see  whether  you  are  perfectly  consistent.  Do  you 
invariably  ask  for  bull  beef  when  you  send  to  the  butchers  for 
beef  ? 

Never.     I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  difference. 

You  will  had  the  difference  if  yona;k  for  it  once  and  get  it. 
Do  you  not  think  thai  it  is  very  inconsistent  in  you,  merely 
for  good  digestion  or  taste  ? 

But  I  do  not. 

But  you  spoke  elsewhere  of  foregoing  advantages  derived 
from  vi/iseccion  ;  why  should  you  not  set  jour  face  against 
tills  cruelty  ? 

I  should,  decidedly.  If  a  butcher  told  me,  Hero  is  one  bit  of 
meat  got  through  this  operation,  and  here  is  another,  I  should 
say,  I  will  have  neither  of  them. 

That  is  hardly  going  far  enough.  Oaght  you  net  to  ask  for 
bull  beef,  for  instance  ? 

I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  distinction.  I  am  not  such 
a  connoisseur,  such  a  gourmand,  in  the  matter. 

That  is  because  you  havp  always  eaten  the  goal  sort,  which 
is  eot  by  a  painful  methrd  ? 

No,  because  I  shrink  from  eating  meat  at  ell.  I  take  no 
interest  in  the  manner.  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian  in  regard  to  that. 

But  you  are  not  quite  consistent  ? 

I  admit  it ;  I  am  not. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ram,  he  said  he  did  not  deny  that  know- 
ledge could  be  obtained  by  vivisection,  but  it  wis  not 
lawful.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  what  happened  under  anaesthetics.  Asked  ii  he 
thought  it  wrong  for  a  surgeon  to  kill  an  animal 
painlessly  in  order  that  he  might  examine  it  after 
it  was  dead,  he  said  be  thought  it  was.  Asked 
if  it  was  wroDg  to  kill  animals  painlessly  in 
order  that  their  hides  might  be  turned  into  leather, 
he  said  that  again  was  a  doubtful  question  On 
iis  being  pointed  out  that  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  very 
well-soled  shoes,  he  said,  "We  were  all  inconsistent."  He 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  drive  a  borse  in  a  cab,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  drive  a  man  if  he  did  not  like  it. 
So  far  as  he  could  get  into  the  mind  of  a  horse, 
the  horse  had  no  opinion  upon  it ;  the  man  had.  That 
answer  was  all  he  cared  to  give.  In  reply  to  further 
questions,  he  said  he  would  abolish  the  present  Act 
and  pas3  an  Act  forbidding  vivisection.  Asked  if  he 
thought  that  would  stop  it,  he  said  he  was  afraid  not. 
He  would  disallow  the  farmyard  operations  which  took 
place  by  the  thousand  every  day  on  colts  and  young  stock 
of  all  sorts.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tomkinson,  he  said  his  main 
object  was  to  diminish  the  sum  of  animal  suffering,  but 
it  was  not  only  that.  His  statement  indicated  other 
reasons— to  diminish  the  danger  to  the  vivisectcrs, 
for  instance.  Asked  if  he  admitted  that  it  was 
necessary  fo  destroy  rats  and  animals  of  that  s:rt. 
he  said,  Yes.  Asked  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers 
what  was  his  test  of  what  was  ethically  right  or  wrong,  he 
said  his  own  conscience,  his  education,  and  his  genen-1 
spiritual  condition.  He  agreed  that  it  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  judgement.  Askea  to  define  vivisection, 
he  said  he  could  not  e'efine  It  except  by  taking  the  dic- 
tionary meaning  of  the  word,  '-Cutting  up  an  animal 
alive."    There  were  endless  grades  of  objection  from  what 


was  almost  unimporlant  up  t:>  devilry.  Asked  about  feed- 
ing experiments,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  aboat  them. 
They  were  very  improperly  called  vivisection.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  witness  that,  there  was  no  such  term 
as  vivisection  known  to  the  law;  the  existing  law  of 
fingland  dealt  with  experiments  upon  animals.  He  was 
then  asked  if  he  had  ever  read  the  Act,  and  replied 
that  he  must  have  read  it.  Asked  as  to  experiments 
on  animals  with  a  new  suggested  snake-poison  cure, 
and  as  to  experiments  on  rats  with  regard  to  new  cures  or 
new  modes  of  prophjlaxis  of  plague,  he  said  the  trouble 
with  him  all  the  way  through  was  that  he  did  not  trust 
the  operators.  He  would  go  a  great  deal  further  in  rela- 
tion to  being  practically  careless  about  vivisection  if  he 
could  trust  his  fellow  creatures  more.  Asked  if  he  had 
made  any  inquiries  in  laboratories  or  from  people 
who  carried  on  experiments,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  them.  His  knowledge  was  derived  entrely 
through  reading  and  conversation,  not  with  ami- 
vlvisectors  only.  Asked  if  he  had  ever  made  any  practical 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  individual  people  as  to 
whether  they  used  lull  anaesthesia  or  not,  he  said  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so.  In  reply  to  further 
questions,  he  Eaid  he  would  not  like  to  go  rabbiting,  but 
he  certainly  would  not  prohibit  it  by  law.  Asked  if,  there- 
fore, he  thought  it  ethically  less  wrong  to  kill  or  maim  for 
sport  than  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  he  said  that 
was  not  so,  because  maDy  other  considerations  which 
made  habitual  vivisection  daDgercus  and  cruel  were  there 
left  out.  Asked  if  he  knew  that  every  horse  in  England 
that  was  not  kept  for  breeding  purposes  was  castiated,  he 
paid  he  did  not  know  that.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
He  would  rather  take  his  chance  of  the  horse.  Asked  if  he 
would  prohibit  the  operation  of  gelding  a  horse,  he  said 
he  would  leave  all  those  matteis  to  the  common  law  of 
cruelty  to  animal',  and  judge  every  case  en  its  merits. 
Asked  by  Sir  William  Church  why  he  felt  so  doubtful 
of  the  honesty  of  experimenters  upon  animals,  he  Eaid  he 
did  not  feel  any  mote  doubtful  about  their  honesty  than 
he  did  about  that  of  other  classes  of  human  beings.  He 
did  not  trust,  in  the  present  stage  of  social  development, 
any  order  of  men  with  doubtful  powers.  He  did  net  mean 
that  those  gentlemen  deliberately  broke  the  law.  Asked 
if  had  not  given  evidence  that  day  en  what  he  thought 
was  the  case  on  many  points  without  having  made  any 
inquiries  as  to  whether  it  was  80  really,  he  said  he  could 
not  say  that ;  he  did  not  admit  that  a',  all. 


LEICESTER  INFIRMARY. 
Is-  a  previous  number1  we  gave  an  account  of  the  laying 
of  a  memorial  Btone  in  the  block  of  new  wards  at  the 
above  Institution,  and  we  can  now  record  their  satis- 
factory and  rapid  completion  and  their  final  opening  on 
November  5th  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Tbe  block  is  of  three  floors,  and  on  each  floor  is  a  ward 
and  oifies  identical  in  plan.  Their  construction  can  beEt 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  annexed  plan,  which 
shows  the  long  ward  ior  30  beds,  each  bed  being  placed 
between  windows.  The  sanitary  arTaDgements  are  in  two 
detached  towers,  the  space  between  beiDg  tilled  by  a 
balcony  entered  by  folding  doors  Irom  the  ward.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  these  to  provide  an  iron  staircase  from 
the  second  floor  to  the  ground  as  an  emergency  or  fire  exit. 

The  corridor  uniting  the  block  with  the  main  staircase 
gives  access  at  its  sides  to  a  double-bedded  ward,  one 
i-ingle-bed  ward,  a  ward  kitchen,  additional  bath  room, 
linen  room,  stores,  ward  laboratory,  room  ior  patients, 
clothes,  and  w.6.  accommodation  in  a  detached  turret,  and 
ac:e?3  is  gained  for  patients  by  a  lift  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  bed.  The  only  difference  between  the 
floors  is  that  a  glaes-covered  verandah  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  sonth-west  Bide  of  the  around -floor  ward.  In  this, 
which  Is  of  ample  width,  open-air  treatment  can  be  carried 
on.  The  block  is  notcontlnuous  with  the  main  building,  but 
the  corridors  to  the  respective  wards  run  through  covered 
bridges,  a  free  air  space  being  left  between  each  bridge  and 
the  one  above.  The  block  will  contain  ninety-nine  beds, 
and  the  medical  staff  believe  that  the  warda  are  second  to 
none.    The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Perkins  Pick.  F.R.I.B.A..  ot 
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Messrs.  Everard  and  Pick,  Leicester,  who  has  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  essentials  of  what  is  necessary  for  a 
hospital  ward,  both  on  the  grounds  of  perfect  sanitation 
and  also  of  convenient  administration. 

The  occasion  of  this  openiDg  was  made  quite  a  gala  day 
by  the  citizens  of  Leicester.  Streets  were  gaily  decorated 
and  Her  Royal  Highness,  after  receiving  an  address  at  the 
station  from  the  Corporation,  duly  read  by  the  Recorder, 
Mr.  Marston  Buzzard,  K.C.,  made  a  short  progress  through 
the  town,  and  was  then  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Sir 
Edward  Wood,  Mayor  of  Leicester  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Leicester  Infirmary.  The  only 
regrettable  incident  in  a  memorable  day  was  the  unfor- 
tunate absence  of  the  noble  President,  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  who  was  suffering  from  a  rather  severe 
attack  of  indisposition,  which  happily  had  already  taken 
a  favourable  turn.  The  Duchess  of  Rutland  was 
present,  and  the  duties  which  would  have  fallen  on 
the  Duke  of  conducting  Her  Royal  Highness  over  the 
building  and  introducing  her  to  the  assembled  Governors 
were  most  efficiently  and  genially  fulfilled  by  Lord 
Churchill  of  Rolleston  Hall,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Lady  Churchill.  About  200  guests  were  entertained,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  the  Mayor  explained 
that  six  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  spend  £50,000  in 
making  the  infirmary  an  up  to-date  hospital.  More  than 
that  amount  had  already  been  spent,  and  when  the  new 
nurses'  home  was  completed  Leicester  would  have  an 
institution  as  healthy  in  its  sanitation  as  in  its  environ- 
ment. He  recalled  the  fact  that  Her  Royal  Highness  had 
eighteen  years  previously  visited  Leicester  to  open  the 
Children's  Hospital,  and  referred  to  the  well-known 
Interest  taken  by  His  Majesty  the  King  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  m  any  undertaking  which 
had  for  its  object  the  alleviation  o'  suffering. 

The  Dtjke  of  Argyll  responded,  and  the  company 
adjourned  to  the  infirmary  buildings,  where  the  Princess 
followed,  and  was  received  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chairmen 
of  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Senior 
Physician  (Dr.  Frank  Pope),  the  Senior  Surgeon  (VIr. 
Charles  J.  Bond),  the  Bishop  of  Leicester,  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent (Miss  Gertrude  Rogers'),  the  Architect,  and  the 
Chaplain,  who  were  all  individually  presented  to  Her 
Boyal  Highness.  A  procession  was  formed  and  proceeded 
to  the  lower  or  George  Oliver  Ward,  where,  after  declaring 
the  building  oppn  and  receiving  a  beautifully-chased  and 
jewelled  silver  key  from  the  architect,  Her  Royal  High- 
ness received  purses  containing  £5  and  upwards  for  the 
new  nurses'  home,  the  amount  obtained  In  this  way  being 
over  £600.  Lord  Chdbchill  thanked  Her  Royal  Highness 
in  the  name  of  the  Governors,  and  expressed  pleasure 
that  Sir  Edward  Wood,  who  was  Mayor  of  Leicester  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Princess's  visit  eighteen  years  previously, 
was  now  again  in  that  honourable  position. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  responded,  and  the  Princess 
visited  the  first  floor,  or  Samuel  O  lames  Ward,  and  there 
rpened  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  building  fund. 

The  plans  for  the  new  nurses'  home  have  been  passed, 
and  the  work  will  be  put  in  hand  Immediately.  It  will 
stand  to  the  south- west  of  the  infirmary,  and  will  consift 
of  a  main  building  four  stories  in  height.  The  ground 
floor  will  contain  two  spacious  sitting  rooms  for  sisters, 
nurses,  and  probationers,  a  library,  a  "quiet"  room, 
house  matron's  sitting  room,  and  small  kitchen,  but  meals 
will  be  taken  in  the  main  building  as  a  rule.  A  special 
feature  of  the  plans  Is  the  provision  of  a  large  room  which 
will  be  used  for  recreation,  lectures,  musical  and  other 
entertainments,  and  for  instruction.     This  room,  together 


with  the  hall  which  It  adjoins,  is  connected  to  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  glass-covered  corridors,  forming  a  winter 
garden.  The  three  upper  floors  are  to  be  devoted  entirely 
to  bedroom  accommodation,  100  separate  bedrooms  being 
provided.  Each  room  will  have  a  fireplace,  and  the  build- 
ing is  so  planned  that  every  room  at  seme  time  of  the  day 
will  receive  direct  sunlight,  all  facing  east,  south,  or  west. 
Ample  lavatory  and  bath  accommodation  is  provided. 
In  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  infirmary  the 
laundry  has  had  to  be  enlarged  at  the  cost  of  about  £1  SCO. 
To  sum  up,  the  remodelling  works  in  connexion  with 
the  infirmary  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  and  their 
respective  costs  are  as  follows : 

Blocks.  Cost. 

( Victoria      Memorial    Wing    (operation 

theatres  and  surgery)       £12  500 

Completed  i  New    out-patient    block,  drainage,  and 

boiler  house 40,000 

(  New  South-Kasl  Wing  and  Laundry     ...    20,000 
In  hand     ...  New  Nurses'  Home 20,000 

£92  500 

Of  this  large  sum,  all  but  £10,000  Is  paid  or  promised. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  Bazaar  will  produce  about  £3,000,  so 
that  the  sum  to  be  still  found  is  smell  in  comparison 
with  what  has  already  been  raised.  In  addition  there  will 
be  some  remodelling  work  in  connexion  with  the  south- 
west wing  and  an  isolation  block  is  also  imperatively  re- 
quired. It  is  possible  that  an  expenditure  of  about 
£15,000  in  addition  to  the  amounts  mentioned  above  will 
be  needed  before  every  portion  of  the  hoapital  can  be 
considered  complete. 

It  may  naturally  occur  to  some  that  possibly  it  might 
have  been  a  better  job  to  have  pulled  the  whole  down  and 
rebuilt,  but  in  the  opinion  of  both  Board  of  Management 
and  Medical  Staff  this  is  not  so.  The  completed  building 
will  contain  nearly  300  beds,  and  experience  shows  that  a 
modern  hospital  of  that  size  would  cost  nearly  £200  000, 
or  double  the  Leicester  expenditure.  Thus  the  work  of 
the  hospital  could  not  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
rebuilding  as  easily  as  has  been  the  case;  and  thirdly, 
by  spreading  the  rebuilding  over  a  considerable  period 
business  men  have  been  induced  to  make  several  dona- 
tions instead  of  one.  Industrial  conditions  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  do  not  permit  of  men,  even  those  in 
possession  o*  good  incomes,  withdrawing  much  capital 
from  their  concerns  at  one  time,  though  they  are  willing 
to  repeat  donations  after  a  due  interval. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Leicester  may  be  congratulated  on 
the  possession  of  a  fine  hospital,  and  the  last  words  of  this 
report  must  be  in  praise  of  the  Mayor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board  nf  Guardians  (Sir  Edward  Wood),  who  has 
not  only  been  the  most  liberal  donor  to  the  fundB,  but 
has  supervised  f  very  detail,  has  listened  patiently  to  the 
smallest  suggestions  made  by  the  medical  staff,  and 
amidst  his  arduous  business  and  official  labours,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  severe  family  bereavement,  has  devoted 
an  amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  Infirmary  which  has 
alone  made  possible  the  results  achieved. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  learned  that  the 
result  of  the  bazaar  has  been  to  add  over  £4  000  to  the 
Building  Fund. ^^^ 

Medical  Students  in  Austrian  I'nivehsities.  The 
total  number  of  students  in  the  seven  universities  of 
Austria- Hungary  during  tVie  last  summer  semester  was 
21,504.  Of  these  2,760  were  mntriculated  students  of  the 
medical  faculties.  :  among  these  were  112  women.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  matriculated  students  there  were  324  students 
who  attended  special  courses. 
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THE    MEDICAL    SERVICE    OF   THE 
TKKRITOmAL     FORCE. 

CONFERENCE    IN   LONDON. 

A  Conference  was  held  fn  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  on  November  12th  to  discuss  the 
medical  arrangements  for  the  territorial  army.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Sir  R  Douglas  Powell,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  Staffing  of  Military  General  HotpitaU. 
Sir  Alfred  Kkoob,  K.C  B.,  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  described  the 
constitution  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  services  of  the 
regular  army,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  diagrams 
;*nd  tables  reproduced  in  our  report  of  his  address  at 
Leeds,1  but  dealt  especially  with  the  provision  and 
staffing  of  general  hospitals.  The  staffs  of  these  hospitals 
would,  he  said,  consist  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  civil 
hospitals,  who  would  be  responsible  for  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  patients  admitted,  but  not  for  administra- 
tion, which  would  be  conducted  by  special  officers  having 
administrative  experience.  The  terms  "  general "  and 
"stationary"  hospitals  were  established  by  long  military 
usage,  but  both  were,  in  fact,  general  hospitals  in  the 
civilian  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  military  hospitals  called  " general "  were  larger 
than  those  called  "stationary."  For  the  present  it  was 
only  contemplated  to  establish  "general"  hospitals 
for  the  territorial  force.  In  the  past  nearly  all  the 
great  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  country  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  because 
the  War  Office  had  long  ago  decreed  that  no  one  could 
belong  to  the  medical  volunteers  unless  he  did  a  certain 
amount  of  annual  training  in  camp.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  to  go  into  camp  to 
learn  medicine  and  surgery.  The  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  asking  individuals  to  perform  in  time  of  war  in  the 
United  Kingdom  work  identical  with  that  which 
they  performed  in  civil  life  rendered  it  unnecessary  to 
impose  conditions  as  to  military  training  in  times  of 
peace.  Of  course,  if  a  medical  man  desired  to  perform 
duties  of  an  administrative  character  in  the  volunteer 
army  he  must  be  trained  in  administration.  Further,  a 
sanitary  officer  of  the  territorial  force  would  have  some- 
thing to  learn,  for  the  conditions  In  war  were  not  the 
same  as  those  he  was  accustomed  to  in  civil  life.  Sir 
Alfred  Keogh  said  it  was  proposed  to  ask  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  London  hospitals  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  scheme  for  the  territorial  force  provided  for  four 
general  hospitals  In  London.  Every  hospital  should  con- 
tain one  administrator,  one  registrar,  and  one  quarter- 
master, who  must  be  trained  annually.  In  addition  to  those 
three  officers,  who  would  deal  with  the  administration, 
there  would  be  physicians  and  surgeons.  It  was  desired  to 
have  more  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  list  than  would 
be  required,  so  as  to  secure  the  utmost  elasticity  as  regards 
the  assumption  of  duties  in  time  of  war.  Therefore  the 
number  of  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  a  hospital 
would  be  larger  than  that  required  in  time  of  invasion. 
The  Army  Medical  Service  would  undertake  to  provide 
huts  or  tents  or  buildings  for  these  hospitals,  complete 
with  all  necessary  equipment.  All  that  was  asked  of 
hospital  physicians  and  surge  ins  was  to  join  the  territorial 
medical  setvice,  and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
come  out  in  time  of  invasion. 

T?ie  Xeedfjr  S  ientific  Organ'zxtion. 
Mr.  Halpane  said  he  saw  round  him  many  old  friends, 
with  some  of  whom  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  work  side 
by  side  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were  trying  to  organize 
the  higher  education  of  London.  The  struggles  of  those 
■days  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the  University  Act 
•of  1898,  which  laid  the  foundations  on  which  they  were 
still  building.  They  talked  in  those  days  of  the  value 
of  science  and  of  scientific  organization,  and  they  were 
there  at  the  present  time  to  speak  of  those  methods 
in  connexion  with  another  work.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh 
had  told  them  of  the  organization  for  the  medical 
«lde  of  combatant  operations ;  it  was  a  far  more 
serious  matter  than  it  seemed  to  those  who  had  not 
reflected  upon  It.  It  was  not  mere  reflection,  however, 
that  had  brought  them  together  in  that  Conference,  but 
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it  was  the  result  of  bitter  experience  that  prompted  them 
to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  medical  profession.  He 
could  not  rival  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  In  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion he  had  given  of  the  great  advances  whii-h  science  was 
making  in  the  development  of  the  medical  side  of  army 
organization,  but  he  could  appeal  to  them  on  more  general 
grounds.  They  were  ei  deavouring  to  work  oat  a  con- 
ception which  seemed  perfectly  definite.  The  army  was 
like  a  large  machine  in  which  some  of  the  wheels  were 
worn  out  and  some  were  missing.  They  had  found  that 
not  half  of  the  work  which  that  machine  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  could  be  got  out  of  it — not  because  the  machine  was 
too  small,  but  simply  because  its  parts  were  not  properly 
litted  into  one  another. 

In  war  one  of  the  great  truths  was  that  nothing  effec- 
tive could  be  done  unless  preparations  were  made  in 
time  of  peace,  and,  further,  that  all  preparations  in  time 
of  peace  must  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
required  for  war  and  for  nothing  else  than  war;  otherwise, 
when  warlike  operations  had  to  be  carried  out  they 
would  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  difficulties 
that  they  had  not  realized.  The  army  was  a  collection  of 
formed  bodies  of  men  subdivided  again  Into  smaller 
formed  bodies,  which  operated  and  were  effective 
according  to  the  training  and  preparation  which 
had  b°en  put  into  their  organization.  Thus  a  battalion 
of  1  000  trained  men  was  far  more  potent  than  the  same 
number  of  men  acting  individually.  The  secret  of  success 
was  to  train  and  form  men  into  one  corporate  whole,  so 
that  they  could  act  with  far  more  power  than  they  could 
individually.  That  showed  itself  in  every  detail  in  army 
organization.  To  form  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  terri- 
torial force  meant  an  enormous  amount  of  previous  pre- 
paration, for  the  men  had  to  be  trained  to  work  together  so 
that  they  were  prompted  by  a  common  purpose  that  united 
them.  Every  part  of  the  mechanism  of  such  a  division  and 
every  one  of  its  operations  must  be  studied.  When  they 
moved  such  a  division  in  the  field  or  by  rail  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  skilled  scientific  work  to  be  done. 
Every  part  of  such  an  operation  must  be  studied  in  peace 
time.  They  had  now  wakened  to  the  fact  that  wastage  of 
a  division  in  war  was  as  much  to  be  studied  and  prevented 
as  anything  else;  therefore  the  Director- General  had 
dwelt  on  that  new  phase  of  the  scientific  element  in  army 
medical  organization  which  aimed  at  preventing  wastage 
by  reducing  sickness.  That  function  was  as  real  as  the 
carrying  in  of  wounded  in  the  field,  and  it  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  careful  supervision  of  details.  Those 
facts  showed  what  an  enormous  business  the  preparation 
of  an  army  for  war  was,  and  how  long  it  must  take. 

The  basis  of  their  plan  was  to  have  an  expeditionary 
force  ready,  better  organized  than  they  had  ever  had  and 
much  stronger.  That  force  was  to  be  trained  and  prepared 
for  acting  at  a  distance.  The  country  was  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  amoDg  four  hundred  million 
people  scattered  over  most  of  the  globe,  and  that  required 
a  very  special  force.  Peop.'e  talked  of  the  small  army  that 
was  needed,  but  they  forgot  that  It  was  not  merely  the 
defence  of  the  shores  of  this  Island  that  they  were  con- 
cerned with,  but  it  was  the  holding  together  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  The  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
government  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  and  the  guarding 
of  its  frontiers  required  a  force  that  could  operate  at  a 
dis'ance.  A  force  that  was  to  operate  in  that  manner 
must  be  and  was  far  larger  than  even  Germany  or  France 
found  it  necessary  to  maintain.  When  that  force  left  our 
island  shores,  which  were  guarded  to  a  great  extent  ty  the 
navy,  it  followed  that  we  required  something  to  protect  the 
country  and  the  conception  was  that  there  should  be  a 
citizen  army  to  defend  these  shores  not  only  organized  far 
more  completely  than  the  old  auxiliary  forces  but  framed 
exactly  on  the  pattern  of  the  expeditionary  force,  so 
that  when  that  went  abroad  the  ci  izen  force  would  be 
ready  to  take  its  place.  But  if  it  was  to  be  relied  on  it 
must  be  a  real  force,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  no  detail  in  its  organization  should  be  left  Incom- 
plete. In  the  case  of  tbe  regular  army  they  required  a 
regular  organization  not  less  perfect  than  that  which 
Sir  Alfred  Keogh  bad  described. 

The  medical  profession  was  row  asked  to  help  in  that 
work  in  the  citizen  army.  It  could  not  be  dene  en  the 
regular  military  pro'essional  basis  ;  It  must  be  carried  out 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  themselves.  The  State 
provided    the    organization,    found    the    material,    and 
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took  care  that  people  should  not  be  out  ol  pocket 
for  doing  their  duty  to  the  country.  They  now 
appealed  to  men  of  science  to  help  them  with 
scientific  organization.  The  work  of  medicine  and 
surgery  was  inadequate  unless  it  was  of  the  highest  type, 
so  they  had  to  come  to  the  heads  of  the  profession  and 
ask  them  to  join  in  order  that  the  task  might  be  accom- 
plished. He  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  medical 
profession  ;  he  had  had  relations  who  had  held  important 
positions  in  it,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  no  body  of  men 
in  the  country  more  keen  to  take  up  this  question  of  national 
defence  than  the  medical  profession.  Medical  men,  even 
when  they  retired  and  could  look  for  a  time  of  leisure,  gave 
examples  of  patriotism,  and  such  an  example  was  seen  in  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  whose  devotion  to  public  work  bearing 
on  army  organize  ion  was  so  well  known  th=»t  it  seemed 
to  be  his  special  preference.  Continuing,  Mr.  Haldain- 
said  that  he  believed  that  in  coming  to  them  for  help 
in  that  new  departure  he  would  be  making  an  appeal 
which  would  not  be  made  in  vain.  It  was  a  great  task, 
and  one  which  would  not  be  accomplished  for  several 
years,  fcr  they  were  trying  to  build  up  an  army  for  home 
defence  such  as  Switzerland  possessed.  They  were  seeking 
to  perfect  the  organization  of  that  work,  and  they  were 
trying  to  put  ai  its  foundations  scientific  principles. 
Ttey  cime  therefore  to  those  who  possessed  those 
special  qualifications  that  were  needed  and  who  had  that 
special  knowledge  without  which  It  was  impossible  to  act. 
In  the  past  the  War  Office  had  held  itself  far  too  much 
aloof  from  the  public,  and  what  was  true  of  the  War  Office 
was  true  of  the  army.  They  were  trying  now  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  the  nation  and  the  army  by 
means  of  the  citizen  force,  and  as  part  of  that  process 
they  had  come  to  the  medical  profession  with  their  plans, 
and  sought  its  co-operation. 

Resolutions. 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  moved  the  following  : 
That  this  meeting  having  heard  with  great   interest  the 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  territorial  medical  service 
sympathises   with  the  objects  in  view,   approves  of  the 
proposal,  and  pledges  itsell  to  support  the  scheme. 

He  said  that  he  had  pleasure,  as  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  in  moving  the 
resolution,  although  he  freely  admitted  that  he  was  one  of 
those  referred  to  by  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  in  his  address  at 
Leeds,  who  hid  not  devoted  any  great  amount  of  attention, 
II  any,  to  the  Important  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  the  science  and 
art  of  war ;  nevertheless,  he  had  followed  and  read 
Sir  Alfred  Ke:gn's  views  in  manuscript  and  in  print,  and, 
after  having  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
very  lucid,  interesting,  and  important  speech  that 
afternoon,  It  seemed  to  him  that  thire  was  no- 
thing that  had  been  suggested,  or  was  likely  to  be 
suggested,  by  the  Director-  General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service  to  which  the  medical  profession  could  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  accede.  The  territorial  force  must  have  a  pro- 
perly organized  medical  set  vice,  compact,  consolidated, 
and  co-ordinated,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  active  service.  It 
must  be  prepared  in  good  time,  aud  must  be  kept  in  good 
training.  Nothing  was  asked  from  the  medical  profession 
which  was  not  being  asked  of  other  classes  <  f  citizens 
in  this  country.  Those  at  the  helm  at  the  War  Office 
were  leaving  the  scheme  for  medical  service  to  be  devised 
very  largely  by  the  medical  profession  itself.  The  policy 
adopted  was  a  nation's  polity,  and  not  the  policy  cf  any 
one  party,  and  that  was  the  policy  to  adopt  if  the  prepjsed 
force  was  to  be  based  on  permanent  foundations. 

Dr.  Pyk  Smith  having  seconded  the  resolution,  it  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  Frederick  Trevis  then  moved  the  following: 
That  the  President  of  the  Royal  Collegfl  of  Physicians  and 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  be  jointly 
requested  tn  form  a  small  Committee  to  considtr  und 
inform  the  Director-Currferal  of  the  Army  Medical  Service 
how  the  proposals  for  the  territorial  medical  service  shall 
ba  bast  carried  into  effect. 

He  said  that  the  plan  brought  the  civil  side  of  the 
medical  profession  into  much  closer  touch  with  the 
Army  Medical  Service.  He  thought  that  the  civil  pio- 
!<-88lon  would  find  the  study  of  the  machinery  of  the  Army 
tt.'.,w" L nn'v10-3  rcmarkal>'y  interesting,  and  he  was  certain 
™»<  y  would  be  .mPrW;ed  v.ith  the  methods  ol  dealing  with 


large  sanitary  questions  and  with  disease  ere  bloc.  The 
present  appeal  was  for  the  offer  of  service,  and  an  appeal 
of  that  kind  had  never  yet  been  put  in  vain  before  the 
members  of  their  noble  profession. 

Surgeon-Colonel  P.  B.  Giles,  V.D.,  in  seconding,  said  that 
the  scheme  came  frcm  the  medical  profession.  Some  years 
ago  the  British  Medical  Association  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Its  members  possessing  practical  experience  of 
the  needs  of  the  volunteer  medical  service,  and  the  report 
of  that  Committee  having  been  ndopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, had  been  transmitted  to  the  War  Office,  and  had  been 
taken  over  by  it  with  little  alteration.  The  profession 
conceived  It,  the  Director- General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service  had  nursed  it,  ar,d  Mr.  Haldane  had  premised  to 
supply  It  with  the  money  needful  to  brlDg  it  to  perfection. 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting  the  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  Conference  then  terminated. 

Oxford. 

At  a  meeting  en  November  61b,  in  the  University 
Museum,  Oxford,  presided  over  by  the  Vice- Chancellor, 
Sir  Alfred  Keoqh,  who  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Gsler,  described  the  scheme  for  the  medical  and 
sanitary  service  of  the  territorial  force.  In  concluding 
his  address,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  said  that  it  was 
intended  to  arrange  for  the  organization  of  a  general 
hospital  should  necessity  arise  at  Oxford,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  be  called  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  said  that  the  University  would 
give  the  scheme  every  support  it  could.  The  proposal 
wis  seconded  by  Dr.  Brooks,  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 

On  November  8th  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  read  a  paper  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers  cf  Health  on 
Pit  ease  Prevention  in  the  Territorial  Army,  and  described 
the  scheme  for  placing  medical  officers  of  health  in 
relation  to  it.  The  scope  of  the  scheme  was  explained  la 
our  report  of  Sir  Alfred  Keogh's  address  at  Leeds.  Sir 
Alfred  Keogh  appealed  to  medical  officers  of  health 
to  enrol  themselves  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
territorial  force,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
problems  to  be  solved  during  active  operations 
in  their  own  home  areas,  and  to  be  ready, 
should  the  emergency  arise,  to  place  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  autho- 
rities commanding  their  divisions  of  the  territorial  force. 
He  asked  for  no  conditions  of  service  except  the  obligation 
to  assist  in  the  event  of  war  at  home,  and  in  that  case 
the  service  rendered  would  be  paid  service.  II  in 
time  ol  peace,  in  connexion  with  manoeuvres  in  any 
area,  a  medical  officer  of  health  desired  to  spend  a 
day  or  a  week  with  the  division  of  the  area  to  which  he 
belonged,  the  regulations  would,  he  hoped,  be  so  framed 
as  to  admit  of  this.  The  sanitary  department  would 
have  non  -  commissioned  officers  and  men  detailed 
to  join  the  battalions  for  the  technical  duties  of  water 
sterilization,  disinfection,  and  the  disposal  of  excreta 
and  refuse ;  it  would  also  have  non  -  commissioned 
officers  and  men  detailed  to  camps,  and  these  men  would 
be  educated  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  which  would  be  constituted  schools  ol 
ii;structior,  one  cr  more  in  each  county. 

Colonel  Lank  Notter,  ChairmRn  of  the  Council  ol  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  body  of  men  well  acquainted 
with  sanitary  work  to  cany  out  the  duties  of  the  sanitary 
service  of  the  territorial  force,  and  there  were  no  men  so 
capable  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  medical  officers  of 
health. 

After  a  short  discussion  a  resolution  cordially  approving 
of  the  scheme  and  promising  to  give  it  the  fullest  con- 
sideration was  adopted,  and  it  was  understood  that  a 
small  committee  would  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Director- General  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Dr.  Georoe  Reid,  who  was  in  the  chair,  in  proposing  a 
vole  of  thanks  to  the  Director-General,  remarked  that  this 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  there  had  been  anything 
of  the  nature  ol  a  confeience  between  the  representative 
of  a  Government  department  and  public  health  officers. 
He  believed  that  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  the 
new  departure. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE  IN  LONDON. 

Dental  Conditions. 
Under  the  heading  '  Dental  Conditions,"  the  Medical 
Officer  to  the  London  Education  Committee  dwells  upon 
■the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  elementary  school 
children.  The  more  carefully  the  children  are  examined 
the  greater  the  amount  of  destruction  and  disease 
revealed.  Dr.  Marion  Hunter,  in  reporting  on  infants  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  school,  gives  the  following 
Instances  of  the  dental  conditions  actually  existing: 

Out  of  700  only  20  had  no  obvious  decay,  205  had  two, 
152  from  three  to  five,  and  the  rest  more,  teeth  in  a  carious 
condition.    The  following  are  individual  instances  : 

Boy,  aged  5  years  1  month,  had  not  one  tooth,  merely 
offensive  stumps. 

Boy,  aged  3  years  7  months,  had  7  teeth  oat  and  5  stamps 
remaining. 

Boy,  aged  4  years  9  months  had  11  stamps. 

Boy,  aged  4  years  9  montbs,  hal  14  stamps. 

Boy,  aged  4  years  8  months,  had  17  stumps. 

Girl,  aged  5  years  2  month-,  had  only  2  teeth  left. 

Dr.  Kerr  says  :  "With  such  dreadful  oral  conditions  and 
the  constant  absorption  of  septic  material  the  chances  of 
healthy  childhood  are  small  for  most  of  these  infants, 
although  the  popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  milk  teeth  do 
not  matter.'' 

During  the  year  dental  care  has  been  Instituted  for 
children  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 
This  is  a  matter  of  especial  educational  Importance  in 
connexion  with  the  teaching  of  articulation.  The  teachers 
have  to  come  into  close  contact  with  their  pupils,  and 
foul  or  septic  conditions  of  the  month  are  often  intoler- 
able. The  attention  confined  to  children  over  10  should, 
Jtowever,  be  extended  to  all  ages.  The  observations  made 
in  the  schools  were  carefully  checked  by  Mr.  C.  Edward 
Wallis,  who  voluntarily  examined  many  children  at  the 
Michael  Faraday  School,  and  who  is  able  to  compare  them 
with  the  chtldren  of  the  Council's  two  Industrial  schools 
at  Mayford  and  Feltham.  The  boys  are  younger  at  May- 
ford,  and  the  importance  of  beginning  yourjg  is  empha- 
sized by  the  greater  care  these  boys  seem  to  take  of  their 
teeth.  From  the  work  at  Feltham,  where  there  are  usually 
about  540  boys  and  about  125  annual  admissions,  some 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  amount  of  treatment  required 
to  keep  mouths  in  order. 

The  first  step  is  the  inspection  of  the  mouths.  A  large 
number  of  necrosed  teeth  were  found  in  titu,  and  as  a 
result  alveolar  abscesses,  gingivitis,  inflamed  tonsils,  and 
enlarged  glands  were  prevalent.  Having  selected  those  to 
be  treated,  from  15  to  20  were  seen  at  each  weekly  visit, 
and  all  teeth  so  diseased  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
rendered  healthy  and  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  masti- 
cation and  maintaining  the  proper  growth  of  the  jaws  were 
removed  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  mouths 
and  consequently  the  general  health  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. At  first  the  time  was  almost  wholly  given  over  to 
extractions.  No  anaesthetics  were  given  or  required.  As 
far  as  possible  all  were  removed  at  one  sitting,  and  the  boy 
then  told  that  so  long  as  he  kept  his  mouth  clean  he 
would  have  no  further  teeth  out.  The  removal  of  the 
septic  teeth  alone  produced  a  great  improvement  in 
general  health,  from  diminution  of  the  cases  of  sore 
mouths  or  throats,  tonsillitis,  and  enlarged  glands.  The 
teeth  requiring  stopping  were  then  taken  in  hand,  and 
only  15  boys,  but  often  not  more  than  12.  could  be  managed 
at  a  visit.  Assuming  that  15  to  20  are  seen  every  morning 
and  afternoon,  from  75  to  100  children  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
dealt  with  weekly,  or  6  000  to  8,000  yearly,  by  a  dentist 
working  all  the  time. 

The  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges  show  dental 
conditions  among  their  pupils  which,  considering  their 
age  and  status,  are  no  better  than  the  conditions  of 
neglect  and  offensivene3s  found  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Hitherto  the  futility  of  mere  examinations  without  treat- 
ment in  dentil  eases  has  made  the  employment  of  school 
dentists  scarcely  a  matter  of  practical  politics.  The 
experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  In  Germany 
has,  however,  altered  this.  Professor  Jessen,  of  Straes- 
burg,  has  worked  out  a  scheme  for  school  dental  care, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  municipality,  and  is  now 
being  adopted  83  a  pattern  throughout  Central  Europe. 

It  is  obvious  that  dental  caries  is  the  most  widespread 
affection  among  the  population,  and  as  a  result  the  work- 


ing capailty,  and  even  earnings,  of  large  numbers  of  the 
population  is  seriously  affected.  Dr.  Kerr  Insists  that 
dental  hygiene  must  be  taught  in  school,  but  adds  that 
''Continental  experience  shows  that  examinations  and 
teaching  are  useless  unless  followed  by  the  practical 
measures  of  inculcating  and  enforcing  cleanliness  among 
the  children,  and  providing  remedial  treatment.  Most  of 
these  children  will  be  neglected  if  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. The  affection  is  so  insidious  and  so  widespread 
that  it  should  be  met  by  public  provision.  There  is  no 
way  of  dealing  with  money  in  the  Interests  of  public 
health  which  will  return  so  enormous  a  gain  to  the  popu- 
lation for  the  small  expense  required  as  this  matter  of 
school  dentistry.  Dentists  never  touch  this  class  of  child, 
and  there  is  here  no  competition  between  the  private 
practitioner  and  the  public  servant.  The  children  at 
Strassburg,  as  we  saw  when  there,  come  gladly  and  come 
voluntarily.     They  bring  each  other  to  be  relieved." 

At  present  there  is  not  hospital  accommodation  in 
London  for  more  than  about  200  cases  weekly — say  10  000 
annually— but  at  least  ten  times  this  accommodation 
would  be  required  to  relieve  even  a  part  of  the  children 
whom  school  dentists  would  select  as  requiring  it. 
Probably  dentistry  would  be  best  practised  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school  clinics  which  are  suggested.  The 
operations  would  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  extractions  or 
fillings,  no  regulation  cases  or  special  operations  being 
undertaken.  The  limited  variety  in  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  class  of  officer  required,  almost  demand  that 
the  dentists  should  be  part  time  officers,  rather  than  fall- 
time.  Aii  assistant  medical  officer  who  has  also  prac- 
tical dental  experience  is  highly  desirable  now  to  make 
observations  and  inquiries,  and  prepare  information  for 
the  Council,  when  it  comes  to  consider  this  very 
important  subject. 


UNITED   KINGDOM   POLICE    SURGEONS- 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  thl3  Association  was  held  at  6, 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  Dr.  J.  F.  Craig,  of  Birmingham, 
and  subsequently  Mr.  Walter  Roughton,  in  the  chair. 

Report  of  Council. 

The  report  of  the  Conncil  was  read  as  follows  : 

In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  Association  their  thir- 
teentn  annual  report,  yoar  Council  have  in  the  first  place  to 
refer  to  the  subject  of  medical  witnesses'  fees,  which  has  now 
for  some  years  been  engaging  their  attention. 

As  agreed  upon  at  the  Birmingham  meetiDg  last  year, 
application  was  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  receive  a 
deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the 
Order  made  by  his  predecessor  in  1903.  Your  Council  regrets 
to  have  to  inform  yoa  that  their  request  was  refused,  as  was 
also  a  similar  request  made  on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  Tne  injustice  complained  of  will  therefore 
have  to  go  on  for  the  present  without  apparently  any  remedy 
being  possible. 

The  provision  of  a  proper  ambulance  service  in  all  our  large 
cities  and  towns  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  police  sur- 
geons. Your  Council  observes  with  pleasure  that  the  City  of 
London  police  authorities  have  organized  a  vary  efficient 
motor  ambulance  service,  as  reported  in  the  British  Medical 
JorRNAi.  of  October  26th,  and  they  trust  that  the  example 
thus  set  will  be  followed  In  other  large  cities  and  towns,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  where  the 
need  for  such  a  service  is  even  greater  than  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Your  Council  has  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of 
our  most  distinguished  honorary  member.  Mr.  Timothy 
Holmes,  who  occupied  for  twenty  years  the  post  of  Chief 
Surgeon  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  died  on  September  8tb, 
aged  82. 

The  Treasurer's  accounts  have  been  audited,  and  show  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of  £46  10s.  lid. 

(Signed)         Wxr.  Powell,  )  Honorary 

\V.  W.  Wbitehouse,  t  Secretaries. 

Fees  to  Medical  Witnesses. 
The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Kinneak, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy,  and  carried  : 

That  the  Honorary  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Coroners'  Society  asking  if  his  society 
would  be  willing  to  arrange  a  conference  with  a  few  of  the 
members  of  the  Police  Surgeons'  Association  to  discuss  the 
Insufficiency  of  the  present  fee  of  one  guinea  for  making  a 
post-mortem  examination  and  written  report. 
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It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Cbaio,  seconded  by  Dr.  Kinnear, 
and  resolved: 
That  the  Home  Secretary  be  again  approached  on  the  matter 
of  receiving  a  depntaticn  on  the  subject  of  medical  wit- 
nesses' fees,  seeing  that  his  rtuutet  for  more  specific  cases 
has  been  carried  out. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
A  list  recently  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sticker  shows  that  the 
number  of  publications  dealing  with  cancer  that  cave 
appeared  since  1902  is  3,395.  Oi  these,  1  960  are  German, 
607  English,  549  French,  113  Italian,  70  Russian  and 
Polish,  37  Scandinavian,  22  Spanish,  16  Dutch,  9  Hun- 
garian, 7  Portuguese,  3  Japanese,  and  2  Greek.  Thus 
Germany  has  in  the  last  live  years  produced  more 
literature  on  the  subject  than  all  other  countries  put 
together. 

Amongst  new  books  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  Churchill  are  A  Manual  of  Prescribing,  by  Dr. 
0.  R.  Marshall,  oi  Dundee  University  ;  and  The  functional 
Inertia  of  Living  Matter,  by  Dr.  D.  Eraser  Harris,  of  St. 
Andrews  University.  The  work  is  the  outcome  or  many 
years  of  study  and  experimentation.  The  same  firm  will 
also  publish  a  revised  edition  of  H'aring't  Bazaar  Medi- 
cines of  India,  on  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  P.  Lukis, 
L.M.S.,  of  Calcutta  University,  has  been   for  some  time 


Messrs.  John  Wright  and  Co.,  of  Bristol,  have  nearly 
ready  for  publication  An  Index  of  Treatment,  edited  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchison,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital, 
and  Mr.  H.  btansfield  Collier,  turgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. The  woik  is  intended  to  provide  the  practitioner 
with  a  complete  guide  to  treatment  and  in  a  form  con- 
venient for  reference.  The  list  of  contributors  is  long  and 
thoroughly  representative  of  modern  medicine;  it  includes 
such  well-known  names  as  those  of  Sir  T.  Clifford  Allbutt, 
K.C.B.,  Dr.  Rose  Biadford,  Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Lane,  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff,  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver,  Mr.  Edmund 
Owen,  Dr.  R  W.  Philip,  Dr.  Risien  Russell,  Sir  James 
Sawyer,  Professor  Saundby,  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  and 
Professor  Stockman. 

At  the  third  Esperanto  Congress  which  was  held  at  Cam- 
bridge in  August,  1907,  two  special  meetings  of  medical 
men  were  held.  At  the3e  meetings  sixteen  were  present, 
representing  England,  France,  Germany  and  Poland. 
Professor  Dor  of  Lyons  was  elected  president,  and  Or. 
Whitaker  of  Liverpool,  secretary.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Inter- 
national Esperantist  Scientific  Associalion  founded  during 
the  Congress  should  establish  a  medical  department  to  draw 
up  dictionaries  ;  and  that  lor  this  purpose  "  The  Method 
Gem"  proposed  by  the  French  Medical  Esperantist  group, 
and  lnvtned  by  M.  Rousseau,  apothecary  at  Levallois- 
Ptrret  editor  of  a  Pharmacoloyi  al  Dictionary  in  ten 
languages,  which  will  soon  appear,  should  be  adopted. 
The  production  of  a  medical  Esperanto  journal  was  also 
discusstd,  and  Professor  Dor  was  commissioned  to  ap- 
proach one  of  the  Paris  journals,  to  ascertain  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  a  spec-Ul  Esperanto  edition.  The  In- 
ternational Esperantist  Scientific  Association,  having 
now  officially  undertaken  special  scientific  publications, 
M.  D.  ftaussure,  the  general  sicretary,  is  preparing  circulars 
to  be  sent  to  the  different  scientific  Esperanto  societies, 
requesting  their  help  and  explaining  the  plan  by  which  he 
intends  to  work.  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  was  held  during  the  Congress. 
Lieutenant  Bayol,  who  was  the  first  among  the  members 
of  that  Society  to  use  Esperanto,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  he  was  represented  by  Dr.  Artigues,  a  medical  officer 
of  the  French  army,  who  read  a  report  showing  the  steady 
progress  of  Esperanto  during  one  year  in  sooletles  whose 
aim  is  to  help  the  wounded.  In  France  the  movement  is 
especially  active.  The  Society  of  Frenchwomen  for  the 
Succour  of  the  Wounded  in  War  enthusiastically  adopted 
Esperan'o,  and  a  committee,  of  which  General  Piiou  is 
president,  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  Esperanto 
among  tojieties  for  helping  the  wounded.  Similar  move- 
ments are  to  be  set  on  ioot  in  Germany  and  Spain. 

Among  the  anthropological  essayB  recently  presented  to 
d.i  ^h  arav  *i"rnetl  Tylor  in  honour  of  his  75th  birth- 

y.  and  publlehed  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  one  entitled, 


"Folk  Lore  In  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer. 
Speaking  of  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  In 
its  mother's  milk,"  he  says  the  surprise  of  the  modern 
reader  on  finding  this  among  the  solemn  commandments 
given  by  God  to  Israel  is  increased  by  an  attentive  study 
of  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  the  command  is 
recorded ;  for  the  context  of  the  passage  seems  to  show, 
as  some  eminent  critics  from  Goethe  downwards  have 
pointed  out,  that  the  injunction  not  to  seethe  a  kid  In  Its 
mother's  milk  was  actually  one  of  the  original  Ten> 
Commandments.  Dr.  Fraztr  proceeds  to  say  that  among 
pastoral  tribes  in  Africa  at  the  present  day  there  appears 
to  be  a  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted  aversion  to  boil 
the  milk  of  their  cattle,  the  aversion  being  baaed  on  an 
idea  that  a  cow  whose  milk  has  been  boiled  will  yield  nc 
more  milk,  and  that  the  animal  may  even  die  of  the 
injury  thereby  done  to  it.  As  an  example  he  mentions 
that  the  milk  and  butter  of  cows  form  a  large  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  Mohammedan  natives  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  "  they  never  boil  the 
milk,  for  fear  of  causing  the  cow  to  become  dry,  nor  will 
they  sell  milk  to  any  one  who  should  practise  It.  The 
Bulloms  entertain  a  similar  prejudice  respecting  oranges, 
and  will  not  sell  thtm  to  those  who  throw  the  skins  into 
the  fire,  'lest  it  occasion  the  unripe  fruit  to  fall  off.'" 
Thus,  he  says,  it  appears  that  the  objection  to  boll  milk 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  sympathetic  mazic.  Even 
after  the  milk  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow  it  is  supposed 
to  remain  in  such  vital  connexion  with  the  animal  that 
any  injury  done  to  the  milk  will  be  sympathetically  felt  by 
the  cow.  Hence  to  boil  the  milk  in  a  pot  is  like  boiling  it 
in  the  cow's  udders  ;  it  Is  believed  to  dry  up  the  fluid  at 
its  source.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Africa  the  same  super- 
stition is  met  with  among  pastoral  peoples.  Dr.  Frazer 
thinks  that  the  Hebrew  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"  was  probably  directed  against 
miscreants  of  this  sort,  whose  surreptitious  joys  were  con- 
demned by  public  opinion  as  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
staple  food  of  the  community.  We  can  therefore,  he 
adds,  understand  why,  in  the  eyes  of  a  primitive  pastoral 
people,  the  boiling  of  milk  should  seem  a  blacker  crime 
than  robbery  and  murder.  For,  whereas  robbery  and 
murder  harm  only  individuals,  the  boiling  of  milk,  like 
the  poisoning  of  wells,  seems  to  threaten  the  existence  oi' 
the  whole  tribe  by  cutting  off  its  principal  source  of 
nourishment.  According  to  Dr.  Frazer,  that  may  be  why, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Decalogue,  we  miss  the 
commandments,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal  "  and  "Thou  shalt 
do  no  murder,"  and  find  instead  the  commandment,  "Thou- 
shalt  not  boil  milk." 

The  Journal  of  the  Astonation  of  Medical  Women  in  India- 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  September,  is  In- 
tended to  'serve  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  medical  women."  We  learn- 
from  the  introductory  article  that  "a  student,  say  of  the- 
Rojal  Free  Hospital.  London,  associates  the  loss  of  one's 
'  British  Med  '  (te.  Journal)  with  tendency  to  go  off  one's 
head."    The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

Be  that  as  it  may,  numbers  join  the  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation, I  believe,  whose  sole  concrete  advantage  from  it  is  the 
regular  receipt  of  what  its  recipients  at  least  consider  the  best 
medical  journal  of  the  world. 

As  imitation  is  said  to  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  we 
cannot  help  being  pleased  to  knoiv  that  an  Indian  Associ- 
ation of  Medical  Women  having  been  formed,  its  first 
corporate  act  apparently  has  been  to  foui_d  an  organ  on 
the  model  of  the  British  Medical  Journal.  We  wish 
the  new  association  and  its  journal  all  success. 


CONTRACT   PRACTICE. 

The  London  and  Manchesi£r  Assurance  Company. 
T. — The  London  and  Manchester  Asjuiance.  Company  (Medical 
Aid)  Is  a  friendly  society  with  a  medical  aid  department  for 
the  benefit  of  Its  members.  It  pavs  the  doctor  at  the  rate  of 
49.  a  member  per  annum,  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  admits  members  to  the  medical  department  without 
medical  eiamination  and  irrespective  of  age.  Some  years 
ago  it  employed  agents  to  canvass  for  members,  but  thifl 
practice,  »»  believe,  has  been  discontinued  for  some  time. 
It  is  uo  worse  and  no  betttr  ttan  many  other  similar  com- 
panies, and  we  would  recommend  our  correspondent  tc 
consult  the  report  of  the  Medk-c- Political  Committee  on 
Contract  Practice,  published  as-  a  Social  Supplement  to  the 
British  Mbmgax  Journal  of  July  22nd,  1905. 
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THE    PLAGUE. 


Prevalence  of  the  Disease. 

India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  October  5th,  12th,  and  19th,  the 
deaths  from  plague  in  India  numbered  respectively  9,643, 
•9,277,  and  9,338.  The  Bombav  Presidency  continues  the  most 
severely  plagne-?tricken  district,  the  number  of  deaths  in  this 
Presidency  alone  amounting  to  7,301,  6,712,  and  7,323  during 
the  weeks  in  question,  or  almost  three-fourths  of  the  wboie 
plague  death-rate  for  India  during  these  periods.  In  other  par's 
of  India  the  returns  for  the  weeks  ended  October  5th  and  12th 
(the  returns  for  the  week  ended  October  19th  are  not  to  hand) 
were  :  Bengal,  59  and  66;  United  Provinces,  118  and  115; 
Punjab,  311  and  349  ;  Rajpntana,  74  and  182  ;  North- West  and 
Frontier  Province,  0  and  11  ;  Central  India,  191  and  275  ; 
Central  Provinces,  699  and  535  ;  Hyderabad  State,  111  and  240  ; 
Mysore  Stafe,  547  and  578  ;  Madras  Presidency,  168  and  162  ; 
Burmah,  63  and  53. 

Australia. 
Qite.  nsland. 

Brisbane.  —No  case  01  plague  occurred  in  the  town  of 
Brisbane  between  July  26th  and  October  5th.  A  sailor  suffer- 
ing from  plague  was  landed  on  September  16th  at  Brisbane 
from  a  ship  wnich  had  sailed  from  Newcastle  and  Sydney  ;  the 
patient  died. 

Cairns.—- During  the  week  ended  September  21st  and  28th 
and  October  5th  the  fresh  cises  of  plague  numbered  0,  3,  and  4, 
and  the  deaths  from  the  disease  0,  2,  and  2  respectively.  The 
total  number  of  cases  reported  since  the  commencement  of  th9 
present  outbreak  at  Cairns  amounts  to  9,  4  of  which  have 
proved  fatal. 

South  Africa. 

Neither  at  Cathcart  nor  at  King   Williamstoivn  have  any 

.'resh  cases  of  plague  been  reported  between  August  31st  and 

October  21st.     The  last  casts  of  plague  left  the  hospital  at 

'athcart  on  October  12th. 

Mauritius. 
During  the  weeks  ended   October  17th,  24th,  and  31st  the 
fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered  19,  12,  and  11,  aDd  the  deaths 
from  the  disease  13,  10,  and  7  respectively. 

France. 
Dunkirk.— A  sailor  taken  to  the  Dunkirk  hospital  was  on 
Octob«r  22ud  found  to  be  suffering  from  bubonic  plague. 


INDIAN   SANITARY   REPORTS. 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  report  for  1905  is  the  first  record  of  sanitation  in 
the  newly-constituted  province  which  comprises  the 
valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Surma,  with  their  inter- 
vening and  bounding  hills  and  the  fourteen  districts  of 
Kastern  Bengal,  Gaogetic  and  deltaic,  which  have  been 
detached  from  the  province  of  Bengal  and  added  to  that  of 
Assam.  The  population  of  the  new  province  is  30,961,459. 
It  includes  a  great  diversity  of  physical  conditions,  races, 
and  social  life.  The  year  was  an  unhealthy  one,  pre- 
senting characters  closely  resembling  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  Bengal.  The  monsoon  rainfall  was  heavy,  and 
3evere  floods  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  rivers 
which  traverse  the  province.  The  birth-rate  was  39.37 
and  death-rate  35.06,  comparing  unfavourably  with  past 
years.  Registration  is  still  very  incomplete,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  improve  it.  Malarial  fever  was  severe, 
especially  in  the  Gangetic  district  of  Rajshaye,  in  which 
waterlogging,  due  to  changes  in  the  course  of  rivers,  is 
common.  The  mortality  caused  by  kala-azar  was  lower. 
Captain  James  investigated  this  disease  during  the  year, 
and  considers  that  it  is  not  a  malarious  fever,  but  doubts 
whether  it  is  caused  by  the  Leisliman  parasite.  Cholera 
prevailed  severely  in  the  plain  districts  and  lower  reaches 
of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.  The  disease  was,  it  is  con- 
sidered, intensified  by  the  floods.  Only  6  cases  of 
imported  plague  occurred.  Bowel  complaints  were  in 
excess,  especially  among  the  garden  coolies.  The  mor- 
tality from  small-pox  was  below  the  average.  In  the 
Kamrup  district  the  disease  occurred  chiefly  among  the 
Mahapurushiyas,  who  refuse  to  accept  vaccination  for 
religious  reasons.  Municipalities  devoted  41  per  cent,  of 
their  income  to  sanitation .  The  sanitary  state  of  the  town 
of  Dacca,  the  capital  of  th°  province,  is  reported  to  be 
very  bad.  A  Sanitary  Board  has  been  constituted,  and 
various  water  supply  and  drainage  schemes  are  under 
consideration.  The  report  has  been  compiled  by 
Major  E.  C.  Hare,  Sanitary  Commissioner. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

An  Italian  Society  of  Radiology  was  founded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Physiotherapy  recei  y 
held  in  Rome. 

Tin:  Town  Council  of  Zurich  has  established  a  dental 
clinic  where  school  children  are  to  be  treated  free  of 
charge.  The  clinic  is  under  the  direction  of  a  dentist  who 
receives  a  salary  of  £200,  rising  to  £280  a  year. 

It  was  announced  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  held  recently  at  Amsterdam, 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  International 
Institute  fur  the  Sludy  of  Causes  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Affections.  The  King  of  Italy  has  offered  the  use  of  a  villa 
near  Lugano,  but  the  Institute  will  later  be  transferred  to 
Zurich. 

The  next  general  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  be  beld  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next  at  11,  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  W.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  P.  W.  MaeDonald.  The  discussion  adjourned  from 
the  annual  meeting  upon  Dr.  Albert  Wilson's  paper  on  the 
Psychology  of  Crime  will  take  place  after  some  remarks  by 
Dr.  Wilson  and  after  he  has  shown  some  furthur  illustra- 
tive cases.  Dr.  Robert  Jone3  will  make  some  remarks  on 
the  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  recently 
held  in  London,  at  which  he  was  a  delegate.  Dr.  F.  Wr. 
Mott,  F.R.S.,  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Neurology  held  last  September  in  Amsterdam, 
andlo  which  he  was  a  delegate. 

The  London  County  Council  has  supplied  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  by-laws  made  under  the  Employment  0' 
Children  Act.  1903,  and  is  desirous  that  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  them  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
employment  of  young  children  by  medical  practitioners. 
There  can  be  so  few  medical  men  in  London  who  employ 
persons  under  the  age  of  14  years  that  it  seems  scarcely 
worth  while  to  detail  the  regulations  affecting  them.  In 
general  terms  they  forbid  the  employment  of  a  child  liable 
to  attend  school  full  time  for  more  than  a  number  of  hours 
which  varies  with  the  number  of  days  that  the  schools 
are  open  during  any  given  week.  On  Sundays  a  child 
cannot  be  employed  at  all,  except  between  7  a.m.  and 
lp.m..  and  then  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  hours. 
On  days  when  the  school  is  not  open  it  cannot  be  employed 
before  6  a.m.  or  after  9  p.m.,  or  for  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  given  day. 

Some  twelve  years  have  passed  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Caxton  Convalescent  Home,  at  Limptfield,  and  now, 
for  tie  first  time  in  our  recollection,  an  urgent  appeal  is 
being  made  for  assistance  towards  its  support.  The  Home 
is  intended  to  give  a  chance  of  recruiting  health  and 
strength  after  sickness  or  nervous  breakdown  to  those 
engaged  in  the  printing  trade,  a  class  of  men  who  com- 
monly lead  a  strenuous  and  somewhat  trying  kind  of 
existence.  What  this  Home  does  for  many  of  them  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  numerous  letters  from  those 
who  have  been  admitted  to  it,  copies  of  which  are  attached 
to  the  appeal.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Carr,  33,  Chaacery  Lane,  W.C. 

Animated  Photography  in  Medicine.— The  practical 
value  for  teaching  purposes  of  cinematographic  repre- 
sentations of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  patients  suffering 
from  nervous  diseases  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Campbell 
Thomson  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Medical  Society  on  November  7th.  The  films  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Urban  Trading  Company  for  animated  photo- 
graphy, and  enabled  Dr.  Thomson  to  demonstrate  in  the 
most  vivid  manner  the  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  nervous  complaints.  The  reproduction  of  the  inten- 
tional tremor  in  disseminated  sclerosis  was  most  interest- 
ing, the  spilling  of  the  water  from  the  tumbler  when  the 
patient  attempted  to  drink  affording  a  most  realistic 
picture. 

Medical  Mayors.— Among  the  mayors  who  took  up 
office  on  November  9th  are  the  following  members  of  the 
medical  profession :  Lieutenant-Colonel  R  Anderson, 
R  A.M.C.  (Bury  St.  Edmunds),  Dr.  G.  W.  Eustace 
(Arundel),  Dr.  G.  P.  Francis  (Brecon),  Dr.  Robert  Gourlay 
(Oldham)  re-elected,  Dr.  G.  H.  Lodge  (Rotheiham),  Dr. 
R.  A.  Prichard  (Conwav)  re-elected,  Dr.  C.  Dudley  Somers 
(Aldeburgh).  Dr.  J.  W.  Thomas  (Neath),  and  Dr.  R.  D. 
Thomas  (.Welshpool).  The  elections  of  Dr.  Caton,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  Dr.  J.  Pearson,  the  Mayor  of 
Bootle,  are  referred  to  elsewhere. 
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HOSPITALS    FOR    THE    TERRITORIAL 
FORCE. 

The  speech  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made 
at  the  conference  on  the  medical  service  of  the  terri- 
torial force,  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  on  Xovember  12th,  will  be  read  with  sympathetic 
interest  by  all  home  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Haldane  has  appealed  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  take  a  more  living  interest  in  the  organization 
of  the  defence  of  these  realms,  and  to  make  the  army 
a  part  of  the  national  life  to  an  extent  never  before 
realized.  He  has  now  appealed  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession  to  give  their  assistance  in  a  certain 
definite  and  specific  way. 

The  conception  of  the  territorial  force  is  that  it  shall 
be  our  second  line  of  defence,  the  navy  beiDg  the  first; 
that  of    the    regular    army  that  it  shall    always    be 
ready  to  furnish  an  expeditionary  force  outside  these 
islands,  whether  for  offence  or  defence.    A  nation  in 
arms,  a  levy  en  masse,  is  not  an  army.    An  army  is  a 
whole  consisting  of  many  parts,  each  having  a  certain 
definite  relation  to  every  other  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  fightiDg   units,   it   cannot    be  improvised,  but 
must  be  the  result  of  long  and   careful  preparation. 
This  is,  of  course,  no  new  doctrine ;  Napoleon  used  to 
say  that  he  looked  upon  the  actual  campaign  as  a 
holiday  after  the  long  and  harassing  labour  of  prepara- 
tion.    It  is  estimated  that  under  existing  conditions 
there  will  be  in  an  army  of   70,000  men  2,000  sick  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  that  the  average  wastage 
of  a  force    in   the   field    is  70  per    cent,    in   a    year. 
One   of  the  problems  which  has  to   be  faced  by  the 
War  Office — and  Mr.  Haldane  clearly  recognizes  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems — is  how  to 
diminish  this  rate  of  wastage,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  due  far  more  to  disease  than  to  wounds.  To  diminish 
it  there  must  be  an  organization  which  shall   be  the 
analogue  of  the  organization  which  exists  for  dealing 
with  disease  and  accident  in  civil  life.    We  must  have 
the  general  practitioner — the  man  in  the  fighting  line 
ready  to  go  anywhere  where  his  patients  are  to  be 
found,    we    must    have    a    system    of     hospitals    and 
means    of    transporting    patients    to    them,    and    we 
must    have    a    sanitary    service.      Mr.    Haldane    lays 
it    down    that    the    organization     for    checking     the 
wastage  must  be  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and 
he  therefore  appeals  to  the  medical  profession  as  the 
body  possessing  that  special  knowledge  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  devise  or  to  carry  out  an  efficient 
medical  and  sanitary  system  for  the  territorial  force. 

The  conference  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
was  directed  especially  to  that  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
adequate  staffs  for  the  hospitals  which  will  be 
established,  equipped,  and  provided  by  the  War 
Office.  In  this  respect  the  attendance  at  the  meeting 
waB  representative— the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  I'bysicians  was  in    the  cha'r,  Ihe  President  of  ,he 


Rojal  College  of  Surgeons  moved  the  principal  reso- 
lution, and  among  those  present  were  representatives 
of  the  senior  and  junior  staffs  of  all  the  principal  hos- 
pitals in  London.  The  meeting  was  quite  unanimous  in 
recognizing  the  obligation  placed  upon  the  medical 
profession  as  a  whole  and  upon  hospital  physicians 
and  surgeons  in  particular.  The  two  Presidents  were 
requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  go  into 
details  with  the  Director  -General,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
to  evolve  a  scheme  for  Btaffing  the  four  military 
general  hospitals  which  will  be  required  for  London. 

On  November  8th  the  Director-General  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  with  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the  sanitary 
service  of  the  territorial  army.  Speaking  generally, 
the'Jdea  is  to^  enlist  the  co-operation  of  medical 
officers  of  health  in  the  sanitary  organization 
necessary  for  the  Division  of  the  territorial 
force  in  each  area.  It  is  believed  that  by 
forming  a  sufficiently  large  roster  it  will  be  possible 
to  prevent  the  calls  upon  any  individual  medical 
officer  of  health,  even  in  the  case  of  invasion,  from  being 
unduly  onerous ;  the  scheme  was,  we  are  pleased  to 
observe,  received  in  a  most  sympathetic  spirit,  and  it 
was  arranged  to  appoint  a  committee  to  elaborate 
details. .  Soi'far,  therefore,  as  the  medical  and  sanitary 
service  of  the  territorial  force  is  concerned,  matters 
seem  to  be  in  good  train,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  county  associations  may  be  as  successful  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  other  sections  of  the 
public. 


GUARDIANS   AND    PUBLIC   VACCINATORS. 

Undee  the  headline  "  Sweated  Doctors,"  the  Liverpool 
Post  and  Manchester  Guardian  of  November  4th  pub- 
lished extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  the  Conway 
Board  of  (iuardians  by  their  public  vaccinators,  Drs.  J. 
L.  Kendrick  Davies,  R.  A.  Pritchard,  and  Price  Morris, 
The  guardians  had  proposed  that  these  officials  should 
accept  a  reduction  amounting  to  a  third,  if  not  a  half, 
of  the  payment  hitherto  received.  The  public  vacci- 
nators' replies  were  to  the  effect  that  they  declined 
these  terms,  the  acceptance  of  which  they  contended 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  ethics  of  an  honourable 
profession.  The  Conway  Board  of  Guardians,  on 
receiving  these  replies,  decided  to  reconsider  the 
question,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commendable 
frankness  and  dignified  stand  of  the  public  vaccinators 
may  lead  to  a  mutual  agreement. 

From  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country  it  is  quite 
dear  that  very  many  guardians  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  duties  imposed  on  public  vaccinators,  and 
that  in  many  instances  they  have  given  insufficient 
consideration  to  this  aspect  when  deliberating  upon 
the  amount  of  remuneration.  Numerous  Boards  have 
made  offers  which  have  been  declined,  and  on  a  further 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  have  rescinded 
those  resolutions  and  so  amended  the  oilers  that  public 
vaccinators  have  been  able  to  accept  the  terms.  More 
deplorable  than  the  general  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
simple  circumstances  of  the  case  has  been  the  amount 
of  positive  misrepresentations  by  speakers  in  discussing 
the  expense  of  vaccination.  Many  instances  of  this  are 
reported,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  The 
Midland  Mail  of  October  12th,  in  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Market  Harboro"gh  Board  cf  Guardians^ 
reports : 
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"  The  Chairman  further  explained  that  the  doctor 
"  received  Is.  in  respect  of  the  birth  of  every  child  in 
■:  his  district,  whether  it  was  vaccinated  afterwards  or 
"  not.  If  i  did  not  do  anything  for  that.  .  .  ."  Mr. 
Gwdiner,  a  member  of  the  Board,  speaking  in  favour 
of  a  reduction,  is  reported  to  have  referred  to  "the  1>. 
"  obtained  in  each  case  when  a  child  was  born,"  and 
added,  "There  were  a  great  many  exemption  certificates, 
"  and  in  respect  of  those  children  the  doctors  receive  Is. 
"for  doing  nothing"  Mr.  Grant  (another  member) 
asked  whether  that  shilling  could  be  taken  off.  The 
Chairman  replied  that  it  could  not. 

Public  vaccinators  do  not  receive  Is.  for  every  child 
born  in  the  district.  They  do  not  receive  a  single 
farthing  in  cases  where  an  exemption  certificate  has 
been  obtained,  and  in  no  case  whatever  is  a  fee  granted 
"  for  doing  nothing."  The  foregoing  misrepresentation 
of  the  facta  has  been  repeated  at  the  meetings  of  other 
Hoards  of  Guardians,  and  doubtless  votes  in  favour  of 
reduction  have  been  obtained  by  these  tactic3. 

The  Yorkshire  Gazette  of  October  26th  contains  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Helmsley  Board  of 
Guardians  which  throws  further  light  on  the  views 
held  on  the  subject  of  the  remuneration  of  public 
vaccinators.  Mr.  Wood  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
-  The  public  vaccinator  for  Helmsley  had  other  public 
'•  appointments,  and  he  should  take  the  good  with  the 
"  bad,  as  farmers  had  to  do.''  This  is  a  suggestion  that 
one  department  of  State  medical  service  might  properly 
be  sweated  at  the  expense  of  another  department. 
Another  member  (Mr.  Pearson)  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  members  were  trying  to  "drive  a  hard  bargain.' 
and  that  "  they  could  not  get  cattle  drovers  to  go  to 
"  Harome  twice  for  4s."' 

When    guardians    are    prepared    to    offer    terms    to 
medical  men  which  cattle  drovers  would  not  accept, 
and  when  such  misrepresentations  are  made  as  have 
been    quoted,    the    question    may    properly  be    asked 
whether  such  men  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  have 
the  settlement  of  the  remuneration  referred  to  them  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.    It  is  also  obvious  that 
the  petitions  and  complaints  of  such  guardians  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  vaccination  were  not  such  as  merited 
the  consideration  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.    In  the  Order  recently  issued 
more  regard  appears  to  have  been  given  to  these  peti- 
tions and  complaints  than  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of    the  Departmental    Committee,   which 
carefully  considered  the  whole  question  in  a  fair  and 
impartial    manner.      The    Local    Government    Board 
appointed  the  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  vaccination  expenses.    The  Order  subse- 
quently issued  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  makes  no  attempt  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  cf  that  Committee  concerning  the 
status  of  the  public  vaccinator,  without  which  it  was 
concluded  that  no  reduction  should  be  made  below  the 
minimum  fee  then  in  force,  "so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
"  primary  vaccination  0/ infants  under  12  months  of  age.'' 
This  represents  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  public 
vaccinator.    Hundreds  of  public  vaccinators  have  had 
to  submit  to   reduction,  in   many  cases  as  much  as 
50  per  cent.,  in  direct  contravention   of    this  recom- 
mendation.     In     other    ways    the    Order    completely 
ignores    the    conclusions    of    the  Departmental   Com- 
mittee.    It  cannot,   therefore,   be  contended  that  the 
Order  is  based  upon  or  warranted  by  the  deliberations 
and  findings  of  the  inquiry  on  which  such   Order  is 
supposed  to  be  based,  a  supposition  which  appears  to 
be    the  prevailing  notion    entertained    by   Boarfs    of 
Guardians. 


THE    TEACHING  OF    MIDWIFERY  IX  LONDON. 

In  our  issue  of  June  8ih  last  we  commented  on  the 
new  requirements  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  We 
had  in  a  former  issue  shown  that  with  the  present 
hospital  accommodation,  teaching  of  the  kind  required 
could  not  be  given  in  London.  We  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  adding  to  that  accommodation  by  utilizing  the 
Poor-law  infirmaries  :  and  some  of  our  remarks,  we 
regret  to  say,  seemed  to  have  given  pain  to  some  of 
the  medical  officers  attached  to  those  bodies.  We 
stated  then  that  we  had  not  full  information  before 
us.  We  have  since  asked  a  special  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  subject.  We  need  not  quote  from  his 
report,  which  is  published  at  page  1435,  but  will  only 
say  that  we  think  the  evidence  he  has  brought  together 
justifies  the  six  propositions  in  which  he  states  the 
objections  to  using  the  Poor-law  ■  infirmaries  as  at 
present  administered  for  teaching  practical  mid- 
wifery. If,  however,  the  lying-in  beds  could  be  pro- 
vided in  one  central  building,  a  lying-in  hospital 
nearly  as  large  as  Queen  Charlotte's  would  exist. 
Queen  Charlotte's  is  prepared  to  teach  14  students 
a  month — 168  per  annum.  The  Poor-law  lying- 
in  wards,  if  centralized,  could  be  used  to  teach 
about  12  students  a  month.  But  at  present  a 
regulation  exists  which  prevents  Poor-law  infirmaries 
from  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  and  this 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Privy  Council.  Such 
a  centralized  Poor-law  building  is  at  present  not  even 
in  the  air. 

The  London  medical  schools  have  at  present  their 
choice,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  between  three  courses : 
(1)  To  provide  in  each  hospital  within  the  next  five 
years  an  adequate  number  cf  lying-in  beds.  No 
hospital  at  present  does  this.  Only  one  of  the 
teaching  general  hospitals  at  present  has  any  lying- 
in  beds  accessible  to  students.  (2)  To  provide  in 
London  a  lying-in  hospital  large  enough  to  enable  about 
28  students  a  month  to  be  admitted  and  practically 
instructed.  This  would  be  a  costly  undertaking — 
more  difficult  than  the  diversion  of  some  teds  that 
now  accommodate  the  diminishing  number  of  patients 
whose  ailments  ara  such  as  do  not  reqiire  the 
surgeon.  Th^  provision  of  a  larce  hospital  would 
give  its  chief 8  greater  facilities  for  observing  and 
recording  obstetric  facts.  With  a  large  hospital  there 
would  be  work  enough  for  two  teachers.  No  man  can 
be  at  his  best  who  has  to  work  both  day  and  night.  If 
a  man  is  to  teach  midwifery  properly  by  day,  he  must 
have  h  s  sleep  at  night  :  and  if  he  is  to  teach  at  night 
he  must  have  undistnr  >ed  rest  in  the  daytime.  A 
lying-in  hospital  run  on  such  lines  with  competent  well- 
paid  teachers  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  women  of 
England.  (3)  If  these  things  cannot  be  done,  the  only 
thing  will  be  for  the  London  Schools  to  state  in  their 
prospectuses  either  that  they  do  not  teach  midwifery, 
or  that  practical  midwifery  is  to  be  learned  only  by  a 
few,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  being  either  to  be 
purchased  by  a  special  fee,  or  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
more  capable  and  industrious  students.  They  will 
have  to  say  that  to  learn  midwifery  the  student  must 
go  somewhere  else,  just  as  he  does  for  the  study  of 
insanity,  or  infectious  fevers.  They  have  about  fotr 
years  now  in  whLh  to  decide. 


THE     BIRTHDAY    HONOURS. 
No    honour  bestowed    by    the   King  has    given  more 
sincere  pleasure   to  the  medical  profession  than  the 
KC.B.  conferred    on  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt.     Few  men 
can  look  back  upon  a  finer  record,  whether  as  a  hard- 
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■working  physician  in  a  great  centre  of  activity  such,  as 
Leeds,  or  in  the  dignified  office  of  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  both  in  the 
earlier  and  more  recent  stages  of  his  distinguished 
career  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt  has  earned  the  con- 
fidence, esteem,  and  respect  of  his  fellows.  The  like 
honour  is  conferred  upon  Dr.  G.  T.  Beatson,  surgeon  to 
the  Western  Infirmary,  G'aegow,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
(Honorary  Colonel)  Glasgow  Companies  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  (Volunteers).  Sir  George  Beatson  has 
not  only  brought  the  Glasgow  companies  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  but  has  taken  a  leading  pirt  in  developing 
the  medical  organization  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Medical  Service  Committee 
of  the  British  Msdical  Association  which  drew  up  the 
report,  upon  which  the  scheme  recently  put  forsvard  by 
Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  has  been  based. 
Colonel  Francis  Lawrance  Stephenson,  M.B.,  late  Wool- 
wich Companies,  R.A.M.C.  (Vols.),  has  been  nominated 
a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Dr.  W.  H.  Allchin,  upon 
whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred,  is 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Consultative  Board  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  on  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London,  in  the  reconstitution  of  which 
he  rendered  important  services.  Dr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
who  also  receives  the  honour  of  knighthood,  qualified 
in  1888.  He  is  M.D.Dubl.,  1895;  F.B.C.P.I.,  1902;  and 
Physician  to  Jervis  Street  Hospital  Dublin.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  physicians  on  the  staff  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  is  one  of  the  committee  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  Ireland.  The 
distinction  of  the  Companionship  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George  is  conferred  upon  Dr.  Rjbert 
Millar  Coulter,  Deputy  Postmaster  -  General  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  Arnold  Theiller,  Govern- 
ment Veterinary  Bacteriologist,  Transvaal.  Among 
those  on  whom  the  dignity  of  Privy  Councillor  has  been 
conferred  is  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  GC.M.G.,  C.B.,  for- 
merly High  Commissioner  for  Canada  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Dominion.  Sir  Charles,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  Canadian  politics  for  many  years, 
having  been  President  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada, 
and  at  various  times  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  of 
Customs,  of  Public  Wcrks,  of  Railways,  and  Canals,  and 
Oi"  Finance,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Ha  was  born  in  1821,  and  has  been 
called  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  of  Canada.1' 


A  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SPECIAL 
DISEASES. 
The  collective  study  of  diseases  has  not  so  far  yielded 
very  striking  results,  but  that  is  perhaps  due  rather  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  chosen  for  investigation 
than  to  any  defect  in  the  method  itself.  A  Committee  for 
the  study  of  special  diseases,  which  has  its  head  quarters 
at  Cambridge,  has  for  some  time  been  in  existence. 
It  is  composed  of  men  either  engaged  in  practice  or  in 
scientific  research,  and  has  for  its  object  a  systematic 
investigation  of  some  of  the  more  important  diseases, 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  which  are  as  yet  unde- 
termined. Rheumatoid  arthritis  has  been  selected  for 
special  investigation,  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  it  is 
being  made  from  all  sides.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
years  the  investigation  will  be  confined  to  this  and 
allied  diseases.  At  the  end  of  this  period  another 
disease  will  be  chosen  and  studied  on  similar  lints 
Those  members  of  the  Committee  who  are  in  private 
practice  report  to  a  centre  any  case  of  the  disease  that 
may  come  under  their  care.  For  this  purpose  printed 
forms  are  provided  so  that  systematic  records  of  oach 
preserved.  That  there  may  be  no  breach 
conlidonee,  oases   arc   recorded   under    a    reference 


number  of  initials  and  not  under  the  patient"s  name. 
That  the  disease  may  be  more  thoroughly  investigated 
a  small  hospital  has  been  opened  by  the  Committee  in 
Hartington  Grove,  Cambridge.  Patients  suffering  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis  or  allied  diseases  are  received  at 
the  request  of  their  medical  attendant.  During  their 
stay  a  careful  examination  of  their  case  is  made  in  order 
to  discover  any  possible  cause  for  the  onset  and  progress 
of  the  disease  with  a  view  to  its  rational  treatmeLt. 
When  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital  the  doctor  whe- 
lms sent  the  case  receives  a  report  of  the  observations- 
made,  and  is  asked  to  report  the  progress  of  the  case 
from  time  to  time.  We  have  received  Nos.  3  to  9 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Committee, 
whichisfull  of  interesting  matter.  It  contains  reports  oc 
the  etiology  and  onset  of  seme  200  cases  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  by  Drs.  T.  S.  P.  Strangeways  and  J.  Barnes  Burt 
who  also  contribute  a  study  of  skiagrams  of  the 
hands  of  100  cases  of  so-called  rheumatoid  arteritis  and 
chronic  gout ;  on  the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  Bier's 
method  of  passive  congestion,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Wakefield  ; 
a  study  of  joints  from  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
chronic  gout  by  means  of  skiagrams  and  dissection  of 
the  affected  parts,  by  Dr.  Strangeways ;  a  paper  on  the 
morbid  histology  of  some  cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis, 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Nicholson  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the 
opsonic  index,  by  Drs.  M.  P.  Fitzgerald,  R.  I.  Whiteman, 
and  Strange  ways.  The  report  for  the  year  1906  says  the 
Research  Hospital  has  been  a  success  in  every  way. 
Since  it  was  opened  in  the  previous  year  fifty-eight 
patients  had  been  admitted  for  observation ;  the 
number  of  beds  is  four.  So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  treat  the  patients  to  any  great  extent,  the  attention  o! 
the  workers  being  confined  to  a  systematic  study  of 
each  case,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  patients  have  beer, 
most  eager  to  assist  the  observers  in  their  studies 
in  every  possible  way.  The  patients,  who  were  of  every 
class  of  life,  have  all  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the- 
attention  they  received.  As  showing  the  wide  interest 
taken  in  the  work,  it  is  stated  that  patients  were  sent 
from  Bournemouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  London,  Min- 
chester,  Nairn,  Norwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Strathpefier. 
The  year's  work  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  is  analyse 
and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results :  In 
regard  to  etiology  and  onset,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  200  cases  selected  as  typical  examples  of  the  disease, 
a  most  striking  family  history  was  obtained ;  the  state- 
ment of  the  majority  of  observers  that  the  disease  is 
more  common  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  is  fully 
borne  out;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  likely 
to  attack  an  individual  at  any  particular  age.  Attention 
is  particularly  directed  to  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
history  of  very  sudden  onset,  to  those  giving  a  history 
of  exposure  to  damp  or  chill,  to  those  giving  a  history 
of  mental  anxiety,  and  to  those  immediately  following 
an  attack  of  influenza.  In  regard  to  the  joint  first 
attacked,  a  particularly  interesting  point  brought  out 
was  the  relative  frequency  with  which  the  onset  begin? 
in  the  hands  in  the  two  sexes,  the  actual  percentage 
being  26  9  in  the  female  as  compared  with  only  Y.3  in 
the  male.  The  study  of  the  x  ray  appearances  of  the 
diseased  joints  as  compared  with  the  actual  changes, 
seen  on  dissection  is  thought  likely  to  lead  later  on 
to  important  results.  The  paper  on  the  reliability 
of  the  method  for  determining  the  so-called  opsonie 
index  is  considered  to  be  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  whole  series.  It  is  the  outcome  of  an  attempt  to 
utilize  the  method  in  cases  in  the  Research  Hospital -. 
the  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  showed  the  necessity 
for  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  vidue  of  the  method.  This 
study  involved  a  very  considerable  labour,  and  a  hope 
is  expressed  that  the  figures  published  will  induce  those 
working  with  the  opsonic  index  to  consider  carefully 
the  "inaices"  they  are  recording,  and  to  weigh  well  the 
question  whether  they  are  trustworthy. 
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DaKHYL  v.  labouchere. 
■  \\',.\T  is  a  quack?"  asked  Mr.  Justice  Darling  in  the 
case  of  Dakh.vl  v.  Labouchere.  "A  quack,"  answered 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
"is  a  boastful  pretender  to  medical  skill."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  there  was  another  possible  meaning  of 
the  word  "quack"  which  he  recognized.  A  man  might 
have  all  the  medical  skill  in  the  world,  and  yet  he 
might  be  a  quack  if  he  pretended  to  cure  people  of 
diseases  by  remedies  which  he  knew  had  no  efficacy 
at  all.  Having  heard  all  the  evidence,  the  jury  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Truth  was  justified  in  describing 
Sir  Edward's  client  as  a  quack.  Consequently  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  judgement  with  costs.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  this  case  was  before  the  courts  on 
a  former  occasion,  when  a  special  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  £1,000  damage;.  As  notice  of  appeal  was 
given  w7e  refrained  from  commenting  upon  the 
verdict  at  the  time,  but.  we  are  now  at  liberty  to 
express  our  astonishment  at  the  result  of  the  first 
trial.  The  plaintiff's  owa  admission  and  the  evidence 
given  by  some  of  the  witnesses  called  on  his  behalf  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  as  a  medical  practitioner  he 
must  be  placed  in  a  class  apart.  The  exact  designa- 
tion of  that  class  has  now  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, thanks  to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the 
proprietor  of  Truth.  The  facts  of  the  case  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  fairly  well  known.  The  plaintiff,  who 
was  born  in  Syria,  studied  medicine  in  France,  and 
eventually  became  M.D.  of  Paris.  Having  practised 
there  for  some  time,  he  became  identified  with  the 
notorious  Drouet  Institute  in  London.  While  he  dis- 
claimed responsibility  for  the  methods  of  treatment 
adopted  at  the  institute  he  appears  to  have  been  quite 
willing  to  "consult  by  correspondence"  at  a  salary  of 
£"30  a  month.  He  revised  and  amended  the  list  of 
queries  to  which  applicants  were  asked  to  reply,  and 
prescribed  for  the  patients  in  the  light  of  the  answers 
received.  In  some  cases  the  patients  obtained  a 
measure  of  relief,  in  others  the  treatment  was  absolutely 
futile.  In  one  case,  which  he  had  attempted  to  treat  by 
correspondenpe,  the  patient's  condition  was  found  on 
examination  to  be  suah  that  nothing  short  of  an  opera- 
tion could  have  done  any  good.  That  the  plaintiff  had 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
profession  is  manifest  when  we  read  that  he  stated 
upon  oath  that  "  he  did  not  know  he  was  not 
"  entitled  to  be  on  the  Medical  Register,"  and  that  "  he 
"did  not  think  it  was  wrong  or  unprofessional  to 
"  advertise."  These  facts  and  many  others  having  been 
proved,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  plaintiff  failed  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  jury.  It  is  necessary  to  deal 
specifically  with  one  contention  put  forward  on  behalf 
oi  the  plaintiff,  namely,  that  inasmuch  as  he  was  M.D. 
of  P&jis,  he  was  a  qualified  practitioner  and  entitled  to 
be  so  treated.  This  view  is,  of  course,  entirely  fal- 
lacious. To  concede  the  truth  of  any  such  proposition 
would  be  to  admit  that  any  man  holding  a  foreign 
degree  may  come  to  this  country  and  set  up  in  practice 
and  claim  recognition  as  a  member  of  the  medical 
profession.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe,  least  of  all 
perhaps  Erance,  where  such  a  claim  would  be  admitted. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  use  of 
the  gentle  art  of  advertising  which  necessarily  pro- 
claims the  quack.  Certain  kinds  of  advertisement 
which  offend  against  the  ethics  of  the  profession  may 
in  the  legal  sense  be  harmless  in  that  the  advertiser 
does  not  pretend  to  skill  which  he  has  not,  or  boast  of 
his  power  to  cure  every  patient.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  because  a  man  possesses  a  medical  diploma 
he  cannot  be  a  quack.  We  bhould  be  glad  to  find 
that  the  public  looked  upon  every  "  practitioner " 
whose  name  is  not  on  the  Register  as  a  quack ;  but  in 
the  light  of  the  definition  above  given  it  is  obvious 
that  others  might  be  included.    When  any  man  holds 


himself  out  as  competent  to  effect  a  cure  in  every  case, 
or  to  cure  his  patient  of  any  and  every  disorder  by 
means  of  drugs,  and  without  personal  examination,  he 
seeks  to  prey  upon  the  gullible  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  writes  himself  down  an  impostor.  Part  of 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  quack  is  his  readiness  to  seek 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  medical  profession  as  a 
whole.  A  large  percentage  of  the  cures  which  he  attri- 
butes to  his  wonderful  remedy  or  wondrous  skill  are 
alleged,  in  blatant  advertisement,  to  have  been  brought 
about  after  practitioners  of  repute  had  tried  and  failed. 
Small  wonder,  then,  if  the  medical  profession  should 
feel  grateful  at  finding  that  the  vain  pretensions  of  at 
least  one  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  exposed 
in  a  court  of  justice.  We  are  confident  that  this 
feeling  of  gratitude  will  be  shared  by  those  of 
the  community  who  have  a  reasonable  share  of 
common  sense.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the 
profession  seldom  or  never  takes  the  trouble  to  expose 
the  vain  pretensions  of  the  quack,  and  the  absolute 
worthlessness  of  his  so-called  remedies  and  modes 
of  treatment.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  people  who 
will  do  anything  rather  than  consult  a  doctor.  Persons 
of  this  class  would  remark,  with  a  sneer,  that  the  pro- 
fession must  needs  oppose  those  who  are  spoiling  the 
market,  and  continue  to  believe  in  quacks  who  spend 
thousands  a  year  in  advertisement.  Another  reason 
why  the  unprofessional  practice  of  medicine  may  be 
treated  with  contempt  is  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
result  of  such  treatment  is  of  a  negative  character.  We 
may  smile  at,  while  we  do  not  agree  with,  the  "  poet " 
who  wrote : 

This  quack  to  Charon  would  his  penny  pay. 
The  aged  ferryman  was  heard  to  say  : 
Katnm,  good  friend  and  live  for  ages  more 
Or  I  muse  drag  my  useless  boat  ashore. 

Xo ;  our  friend  the  qua3k  is  usually  too  cautious  to 
advise  any  treatment  or  prescribe  any  drug  which  may 
do  harm.  It  suits  him  just  as  well  to  recommend  that 
which  is  innocuous.  If  his  pill  or  dose  prove  ineffective 
he  can  with  safety  say  to  his  patient:  "You  fell  into 
"  the  vulgar  error  of  not  taking  enough  of  it." 


SOME  OBSTACLES  TO  MEDICAL  PROGRESS. 
At  the  opening  of  the  French  Congress  of  Medicine 
held  in  Paris  in  October  the  President,  Professor 
Debove,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
various  stages  of  medical  progress  and  showed  the 
happy  influence  of  exact  observation  and  rigorous 
experiment.  He  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that 
progress  was  hindered  by  manifold  causes.  One  of 
the  worst  obstacles,  he  said,  was  that  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  theories.  Theories 
wtre  good  things  in  their  way ;  they  enabled  men  to 
correlate  facts;  they  satisfied  by  giviDg  a  plausible 
explanation;  they  induced  workers  to  make  new 
experiments  in  order  to  confirm  or  refute  them.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  that  they  had  often 
blinded  investigators  who  had  too  much  paternal 
tenderness  for  the  offspring  of  their  brain.  Presented 
with  art,  they  had  disordered  the  judgement  of  many 
generations.  Too  often,  indeed,  people  considered  . 
the  intensity  of  their  conviction  as  a  proof  of 
truth,  forgetting  with  what  facility  the  human  mind 
deceived  itself.  It  had  often  been  repeated  that  it 
was  faith  that  saved;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  said 
that  faith  deceived.  It  was  never  safe  to  be  content 
with  believing  ;  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  and  reject 
everything  that  was  not  proved  by  scientific  argument. 
What  moral,  asked  Professor  Debove,  was  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  i  That  theories  were  necessary,  but  that 
they  must  always  be  distinguished  from  facts  and  never 
regarded  as  truths.    He  went  on  to  say  that  another 
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frequent  cause  of  error  was  the  abuse  of  literature. 
A  number  of  doctors  were  very  literary,  and  spoke  and 
wrote  well.  It  must  be  remembered  that  M.  Debove 
was  speaking  of  his  own  country,  where  the  art  of 
composition  is  taught  in  schools,  and  where  a  man's 
literary  and  oratorical  faculties  are  developed  by  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations  which  are  the 
gateways  not  only  to  a  diploma  but  to  all  appoint- 
ments. Of  course,  the  power  of  expressing  ideas 
clearly  and  effectively  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so  rare  among 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  this  country. 
But  there  is  some  compensation  in  Professor  Debove's 
opinion,  implied  if  not  expressed,  that  literary  art  is 
often  cultivated  in  France  at  the  expense  of  more  solid 
attainment?.  He  says  that  many  systems  which  have 
had  their  day  of  success  would  never  have  attracted 
attention  if  their  authors  had  not  bad  a  literary 
power  which  hid  the  want  of  soundness  in  their 
doctrine.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  he  said, 
that  something  had  been  discovered  when  a 
more  or  less  happy  metaphor  had  been  found  or  a 
neologism  invented,  nor  should  we  believe  that  we 
rjfuted  experiments  by  discourses.  The  learned  societies 
lessened  the  disadvantages  referred  to  by  wholesome 
criticism :  for  this  reason  they  had  increased  and 
multiplied.  He  added,  however,  that  many  scientific 
societies  had  Lecome  very  exclusive  aristocratic  clubs, 
to  which  people  were*  ambitious  (o  be  admitted  less  for 
the  opportunities  of  publishing  their  work  than  for  the 
increase  of  their  notoriety  and  influence.  Admission, 
therefore,  was  reserved  for  a  small  number  of  elect. 
This  particular  obstacle  to  progress  has  been  more 
operative  in  France  than  among  ourselves,  but  even 
her3  societies  have  sometimes  degenerated  into  coteries- 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  OPSONIC  INDEX. 
Ik  the  Journal  0/  Fupcrimintnl  Medicine  (September 
21st,  1907 >  I>r.  Charles  E.  Simon,  of  Baltimore,  discusses 
the  technique  of  opsonin  determination  and  the  signi- 
ficance to  be  attached  to  the  results  obtained.  In  his 
opinion  the  essential  objection  to  Wright's  method, 
and  the  one  which  all  workers  on  opsonins  realize,  is 
referable  to  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of 
obtaining  uniform  emulsions  of  bacteria.  With  staphy- 
lococci this  diffieultjr  is  relatively  small,  but  with 
various  other  organisms  it  is  greater,  though  variable  in 
degree:  whilst  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  it  is  "almost, 
"  if  not  entirely,  unsurmountable."  Dr.  Simon  states 
that  he  has  worked  witli  extracted  and  non-extracted 
tubercle  bacilli,  with  emulsions  in  0.1  per  cent,  and  1.5 
per  cent,  saline  solution,  but  has  never  yet  seen  an 
emulsion  which  was  free  from  clumps.  With  other 
organisms  other  difficulties  enter  into  consideration. 
With  the  colon  and  typhoid  bacilli,  for  example,  there 
is  usually  a  profound  degree  of  destruction,  with  frag- 
mentation and  lysis  of  the  organisms,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  loss  of  reaction  to  stains  even  in  normal 
blood  :  hence  a  count  of  the  organisms  actually  demon- 
strable in  the  leucocytes  must  give  rise  to  erroneous 
conclusions.  Even  with  staphylococci,  specimens  are 
met  with  every  now  and  then  in  which  the  staining  is 
very  defective  and  may  be  entirely  absent:  trader  such 
circumstances  an  estimate  would,  of  course,  lead  to 
most  misleading  deductions.  Dr.  Simon  readily  admits 
that  the  introduction  of  the  bacterial  vaccines  marks 
an  important  advance  in  ration  ml  therapeutics,  but  he 
is  by  no  means  convinced  that  Wright's  opsonic  index 
furnishes  the  desired  guide  to  dosage.  As  the  rasult 
of  his  own  work  he  finds  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
which  Wright  has  suggested  as  suitable  for  vaccine 
treatment,  provided  the  doses  are  small,  as  advised 
by  Wright,  and  administered  with  an  interval  of  one 
or  two  w?eks   between   each,  the  treatment   m3y   be 


carried  out,  without  detriment  to  the  patient, 
in  the  absence  of  any  determinations  of  the  opsonic 
index.  Dr.  Simon  has  never  seen  aDy  "  negative " 
phases,  under  such  conditions,  which  could  not  be 
explained  as  being  due  to  unavoidable  errors  of 
technique.  If,  however,  the  attempt  at  immunization 
be  pushed  by  materially  increasing  the  frequency  or 
amount  of  the  doses,  there  is  obviously  a  greater  danger 
of  doing  harm,  and  under  such  circumstances  Dr.  Simon 
considers  that ''even  so  coarse  a  guide  as  the  index  is 
"  better  than  none."  Under  these  conditions  of  dosage 
he  aimits  that  a  genuine  negative  phase  may  occur, 
and  he  feels  confident  that  undesirable  results  might  be 
avoided  by  using  lower  doses  to  begin  with  and  con- 
trollirg  them  by  the  index.  As  an  improvement  on 
Wright's  method  of  estimating  the  opsonic  content  of 
the  blood,  Dr.  Simon  suggests  that  more  accurate 
information  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  blood  in 
varying  proportions  and  by  determining  the  percentage 
of  actively  phagocytic  cells  in  the  resulting  preparations. 
In  this  way  he  arrives  at  what  he  calls  the  "  percentage, 
'•  index,''  as  contrasted  with  Wright's  "bacillary  index.' 
As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  for  the  details  of 
which  the  original  article  should  be  consulted,  Dr. 
Simon  draws  the  following  conclusions:  "(1)  The 
"  determination  of  Wright's  index  of  the  opsonic  content 
"  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body  is  open  to 
"  serious,  and  in  part  unavoidable,  errors,  and  should 
"  be  abandoned  in  its  present  form.  (2)  Conclusions 
"  based  upon  the  determination  of  the  opsonic  content 
"  of  the  blood,  according  to  Wright's  method,  are 
"  accordingly  not  uniformly  reliable.  (3)  The  per- 
'•  centage  index  is  a  valuable  check  on  Wright's 
':  bacillary  index,  but  likewise  does  not  furnish  an 
"  adequate  idea  of  the  opsonic  content  of  the  blood, 
':  unless  carried  out  with  progressive  dilutions  to  the 
"  point  of  opsonic  extinction.  (4)  The  opsonins  of 
'■  normal  blood  serum  are  not  specific.  (5)  The 
"specificity  of  the  opsonins  in  '  immune '  serums  ha3 
"  not  been  satisfactorily  established,  but  appears 
'•  probable.  (6)  An  opsonic  immunity  in  the  sense  of  a 
"  continued  high  opsonic  content  of  the  blood  does  not 
''•  exist.  (7)  In  the  blood  and  exudates  of  infected  indi- 
"  viduals  substances  may  be  present  which  exercise  an 
"  inhibitory  effect  upon  phagocytosis.'" 


A  MODERN  ASYLUM. 
Evek  since  1884  the  Asylum  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  for  Leicestershire  and  Rutland  have  been  com- 
pelled to  board  out  patients  in  other  asylums  in  in- 
creasing num  hers,  and  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  having  firmly  refused  to  pass  plans  for 
remodelling  the  old  asylum,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
new  asylum  on  a  more  extensive  site.  This  work,  begun 
three  and  a-balf  years  ago,  has  now  been  completed,  and 
the  new  asylum  with  a  present  accommodation  for  688 
patients,  was  formally  opened  on  October  31st.  It  has  been 
built  at  Narborougb,  about  five  miles  south  of  Leicester, 
on  a  plateau  of  high  ground,  the  asylum  estate  comprising 
over  186  acres.  The  actual  cost  in  buildings  and  land 
has  not  so  far  been  accurately  determined,  but  the 
Committee  is  hopeful  that  it  will  not  be  found  to 
exceedthe  estimated  sum  of  £261,000  sanctioned  by  the 
two  eonncils.  Although  the  asylum  affords  at  present 
accommodation  for  only  688,  it  has  been  constructed  so 
that  ultimately  provision  will  be  made  for  912  patients, 
and  the  cost  will  therefore  work  out  somewhere  about 
£300  a  bed.  Th«  asylum  has  been  so  designed  as  to 
admit  the  maximum  of  sunshine  and  air  into  all  the 
principal  rooms,  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
sepsratirg  the  male  and  female  patients  respectively 
into  six  classes  on  the  male  side  and  eight  classes  on 
the  female  side,  thus  permitting  of  the  great  desideratum 
inthe  modern  treatment  of  mental  dis'r Jers—  that  is 
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accurate  classification  according  to  the  type  of  patient 
— sick  and  infirm,  epileptic,  chronic,  recent,  or  acute. 
Like  most  modern  asylums,  the  buildings  extend  over  a 
considerable  area,  and  aro  in  the  form  of  separate  two- 
story  blocks  connected  by  glazed  cross-ventilated 
corridors.  The  drainage,  ventilation,  heating,  and 
illumination  have  all  oeea  cirried  out  on  modern 
methods  of  proved  efficiency  and  economy,  and  the 
whole  asylum  appears  to  have  been  excellently  designed 
from  the  point  of  view  cf  convenience  and  consequent 
economy  of  working. 


ROOTS  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF  CRANIAL  NERVES. 
In  a  recent  communication  Professor  Huguenin  makes 
some  observations  regarding  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  cerves  and  the  taste  fibres 
of  cranial  nerves  in  general  which,  if  they  prove  correct, 
will  be  of  considerable  practical  interest.  He  asserts 
that  many  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal 
and  vagus  nerves  do  not  pass  to  the  dorsal  or  sensory 
nucleus  and  the  fasciculus  solitarius,  but  that  they  turn 
downwards  in  the  spinal  root  of  the  fif'.h  nerve  and 
accompany  the  fibres  of  the  latter  nerve  to  the  cells  of 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Kolando.  He  accepts  the 
opinion  of  Wallenberg  that  the  taste  li  ores  of  the  fifth 
nerve  end  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  fasciculus 
solitarius,  and  apparently  he  agrees  with  Duval  in 
assigning  a  similar  termination  to  the  taste  fibres  of 
the  facial  nerve ;  he  further  suggests  that  the  taste 
fibres  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  those  which 
pass  to  the  vagus  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx 
also  have  their  central  terminations  in  the  solitary 
bundle.  If  his  opinions  are  well  founded  clinical 
support  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Professor  Huguenin's  statements  may  lead  tc  the  recog- 
nition of  physical  signs  which  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  appreciated. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  INFIRMARY. 
Carlisle  and  Cumberland  are  both  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  bold  step  which,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Dr.  Henry  Barnes,  it  was  resolved  to  take  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cumberland  Infirmary 
on  Xovember  6th.  This,  when  put  into  practice,  will 
provide  the  county  and  its  capital  with  what  it  has  long 
required — a  central  hospital  in  all  respects  on  a  par 
with  corresponding  institutions  elsewhere.  The  altera- 
tions which  it  is  now  resolved  shall  be  undertaken  will 
entail,  it  is  estimated,  a  gross  expenditure  of  some 
£25,000,  and  include  the  following  improvements:  A 
new  pavilion,  containing  a  male  ward  of  12  beds  and  a 
children's  ward  of  24  cots ;  a  new  kitchen  block  and  a 
modern  laundry  ;  reorganization  of  the  heating  and  hot- 
water  service ;  improved  arrangement  for  out-patient 
work  and  addition  of  ophthalmic  and  <-ray  depart- 
ments ;  a  nurses'  home,  and  disuse  as  sleeping 
apartments  of  the  subterranean  chambers  at  present 
occupied  by  the  domestic  staff.  This  infirmary  has  been 
doing  splendid  work  in  all  its  departments,  but  those 
responsible  for  its  efficiency  have  been  labouring  for 
years  past  under  great  disabilities.  It  speaks  much  for 
the  spirit  prevailing  in  the  infirmary,  and  amongst 
those  who  tal<9  part  in  its  administration,  that  so  many 
good  brioks  have  been  turned  out  with  so  very  little 
straw.  No  one  of  the  enterprises  which  have  now 
definitely  been  undertaken  is  a  proposal  01  to-day  or  of 
yesterday  ;  they  have  been  seen  to  be  necessary  for  long 
past,  but  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
was  very  unfavourable,  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  During  the  last  few  years,  however, 
since  Dr.  Henry  Barnes  became  Chairman,  there  has 
bean  a  great  improvement,  lie  was  acclaimed  at  the 
meeting  as  a  genius  in  the  collection  of  subscrip- 
tions,   though  he  himself   attributed   the   access    of 


his  efforts  less  to  his  own  skill  in  begging  than 
to  the  worthiness  of  his  cause;  but  in  any  case 
his  reign  as  Chairman  has  been  singularly  happy 
in  its  outcome.  He  has  reorganised  the  finances 
of  the  institution  and  improved  many  of  its  methods, 
with  the  result  that  expenses  have  been  reduced, 
efficiency  augmented,  and  an  approximation  to 
balance  established  between  income  aud  expenditure. 
More  important  still  in  the  present  connexion  is,  that 
he  ha3  infused  something  of  his  own  energies  and 
enthusiasm  into  all  those  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  or  in  other  wordp,  all 
inhabitants  of  Carlisle  and  those  elsevvhere  who  can 
boast  themselves  Cumbrians.  The  net  resuii  is  that  at 
the  meeting  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  although 
the  Committee  in  its  caution  only  put  forward  a  £20,0C0 
scheme,  which  still  left  much  to  be  done,  the  meeting 
took  lire,  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  increased 
cost  resolved  that  everything  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Committee  should  be  put  in  hand,  all  present 
practically  pledging  themselves  tc  join  in  raising  the 
money. 


WORTHING  AND  ITS  HEALTH  RE.PUTE. 
In  our  last  two  issues  has  appeared  a  warning  notice 
respecting  Worthing  and  the  medical  officership  of 
health  of  that  favourite  seaside  town.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  insertion  of  this  notice 
afford  an  excellent  object  lesson  in  the  short- sightedness 
of  the  authorities  of  some  health  resorts  and  like  locali- 
ties, and  of  the  dangers  run  by  medical  men  who  accept 
the  short-time  appointments  possible  in  tha  present 
state  of  the  law.  Worthing  forms  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  West  Sussex  Combined  Sanitary  Area,  one  which 
includes  some  fourteen  sanitary  districts,  and  it  entered 
it  on  condition  that  the  whole  time  medical  officer  to  be 
appointed  should  reside  in  Worthing  itself.  The  stipula- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  other  districts  concerned  and  Dr. 
A.  G.  11.  Cameron  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  1905. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  throughout  the  period 
that  has  since  elapsed  he  has  proved  himself  a  business- 
like, intelligent,  and  thoroughly  able  officer.  Apart  froni  a 
good  deal  of  internal  evidence  to  this  effect,  there  is  stroDg, 
direct  proof  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  conjunction 
he  is  supported  by  twelve  if  not  thirteen  out  of  the 
fourteen  sanitary  authorities  to  whom  he  is  respon- 
sible, and  that  at  a  very  full  meetirg  of  the  medical  men 
in  Worthing  resolutions  deploring  aDy  change  in  the 
arrangements  were  unanimously  adopted  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Town  Council,  it  is  parhaps  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  medical  men  are  expert  critics  of  the 
way  in  which  the  sanitary  work  cf  a  town  is  per- 
formed, and  that  in  a  seaside  resort  such  as  Worthing 
they  must  be  greatly  interested  in  its  efficiency  and  the 
consequent  good  fame  of  the  town.  Dr.  Cameron's 
capability  being  established,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
understand  that  any  trouble  should  have  arisen  ;  but 
this  summer,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  authorities 
of  the  combined  districts,  a  desire  was  indicated  on 
behalf  of  Worthing  to  withdraw  from  the  combination, 
and  at  a  later  date  this  desire  was  made  clear.  All 
this,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  done  behind  Dr.  Cameron's 
back,  and  but  for  private  nutice  from  a  friendly  member 
of  the  Town  Council  it  is  open  to  question  whether  he 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  matter  until  the  time 
came  next  J.inuary  for  his  reappointment.  Regarding 
this  as  a  side  issue,  but  one  not  without  importance  to 
medical  men,  the  real  wisdom  and  motive  of  the  action 
which,  in  default  of  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  town  at  large,  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Worthing  is  likely  to  take  remain  to  be  considered.  If 
Worthing  desired  to  have  a  medical  officer  entirely  to 
itself,  nothing  could  be  said  against  it,  provided  it 
were  prepared  to  face  the  necessary  expenditure  of  £'500 
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or  £600.  instead  of  £126,  which  it  at  present  pays,  except 
that  it  is  rather  questionable  whether  it  can  fairly 
withdraw  so  quickly  from  the  arrangement  into  which  it 
has'entered  with  Dr.  Cameron  and  its  fellow  authorities. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  from  its  actions  that  this  is  rot 
the  case,  for  it  is  endeavouring  to  reshuffle  the  cards  and 
establish  a  new  combination.  Hence  it  must  inevit- 
ably be  concluded  that  the  real  object  is  to  get  rid  of 
Dr.  Cameron,  the  reason  for  such  desire  lying  not  in  his 
inefficiency,  but  in  the  very  honesty  and  care  with  which 
he  has  performed  his  duties.  In  short,  if  the  towns- 
people probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  as  they  should, 
they  will  certainly  conclude  that  the  movement  against 
Dr.  Cameron  has  its  origin  in  the  pique  or  damaged 
interests  of  some  member  or  members  of  the  ruling  body, 
or  of  persons  who,  though  not  on  the  present  council, 
are  able  to  make  their  influence  felt  upon  it.  The  in- 
terests of  a  town  such  as  Worthing  imperatively  demand 
that  its  sanitary  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
medical  officer  of  the  highest  class.  No  town  in  the 
nature  of  a  health  resort  can  expect  to  flourish  if  it  cannot 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  when  cross-examined  on 
matters  hygienic,  and  in  the  case  of  Worthing  its  famous 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  though  so  many  years  have 
passed  since  its  occurrence,  has  not  been  forgotten,  acd 
it  needs  but  a  whisper  that  grave  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  fashion  in  which  the  Town  Council  is 
administering  its  sanitary  affairs  for  its  reputation  to 
suffer. 
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MEDICINE  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 
E'have  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  medical  matters 
which  is  displayed  in  most  newspapers.  <c Cures" 
for  cancer  and  consumption  are  announced  with  a  light- 
ness of  heart  before  which  that  of  the  unhappy  Minister 
of  War  who  in  1870  announced  that  France  was  ready 
for  war  pales  into  insignificance.  New  discoveries  of 
the  most  amazing  character  succeed  each  other  with 
vertiginous  rapidity,  and  having  served  their  purpose  are 
quickly  forgotten.  There  are  certain  papers  that — in 
regard  to  vivisection  for  instance— can  play  the  part  of 
Ananias  well  enough.  But  they  are  very  inferior  performers 
to  their  American  analogues.  In  the  Times  of  November 
11th'  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  the  distinguished  surgeon  of 
Philadelphia?,  gives  an  example  which  is  almost 
entitled  to  be  described  as  the  record  lie.  Over 
a  year  ago,  he  says,  he  read  a  paper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  chloroform  poisoning  by  massage  of  the  heart 
before  a  surgical  society  in  Philadelphia.  He 
related  a  fatal  case  of  his  own,  and  collected  from 
European  literature  over  a  score  of  cases  in  which  the 
mati'i'uvre  had  been  tried.  The  next  morning  he 
received  a  telephonic  message  from  a  notorious  New 
York'  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the  editorial  staff 
understood  he  had  made  a  great  discovery  and  could 
bring  back  the  dead  to  life.  Dr.  Keen  replied  that  he 
had  made  no  discovery,  but  only  used  a  method  already 
used 'over  a  score  of  times;  that  his  efforts  to  restore 
his  patient  to  life  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  he 
wished  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  matter. 
An  hour  later  he  received  another  message  asking 
whether  his  patient  had  recovered  or  died.  He  replied 
that  he  had  died  two  years  before  and  was  still  dead. 
Two  days  later  he  was  astonished  to  receive  from  a 
friend  in  New  York  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  bearing  the 
date  on  which  the  two  conversations  occurred ;  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  printed  within  two  or  three  hours 
after  these  conversations  had  taken  place.  It  con- 
tained an  article  with  great  scare  headlines  about  a 
"Wonderful  Discovery— The  Dead  Brought  to  Life,"  etc., 
and  an  "interview"  with  the  patient,  who,  as  they  had 
1  ■eon- distinctly  told,  had  been  dead  for  over  two  years. 
Wurelj  journalistic  invention  never  reached  a  sublime'' 


height  than  this.  As  Dr.  Keen  says,  an  interview  with 
a  man  who  had  been  dead  two  years  would  have  made 
Ananias  take  off  his  hat  to  the  writer. 


THE     PROPOSED     MEDICAL     INSTITUTE     AT     SOUTH 

KENSINGTON. 
The  numerous  letters  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
publish  in  this  issue  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
representative  of  the  Medical  Faculty  on  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London  at  least  afford  evidence  that 
the  affairs  of  that  University  excite  a  degree  of  interest 
among  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  of  London 
considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  existed  before  the 
reeonstitution,  which  it  must  be  admitted  has  so  far 
in  many  respects  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those 
graduates  who  by  their  efforts  and  their  votes 
contributed  to  bring  it  about.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose again  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  matter 
at  issue,  but  in  order  to  set  ourselves  right  with  our 
readers,  and  in  reply  to  Drs.  Waller  and  Little,  we 
would  point  out  that  the  appeal  to  which  we  referred 
last  week  was  that  issued  on  December  18th,  1903, 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  the  Principal  of  the  University,  and  the 
Honorary  Treasurers  of  the  Appeal  Fund.  The  only 
reference  to  research  in  this  appeal  is  in  a  paragraph 
which  urged  that  "  a  great  advantage  of  carrying  out 
"  this  scheme  would  be  that  the  hospitals,  being 
"  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  space 
"  required  for  the  teaching  of  the  preliminary  scientific 
"  subjects,  would  henceforth  be  able  to  devote  all  their 
"  resources  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  to  research  into 
"  the  causes  of  disease,  to  an  improved  knowledge  of 
"  which  future  advances  in  medical  and  surgical 
"  treatment  must  be  due." 


OVARIOTOMY  ON  A  REPUTED  MALE. 
Near  Douarneuez  in  Brittany  there  lived  in  1905  a 
lad,  aged  15,  a  fisher  boy  by  vocation.  He  had  sailed 
in  the  fleet  of  smacks  so  familiar  to  the  tourist  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany  for  three  years,  delighting  in  his 
work,  and  had  neither  the  appearance  nor  any  of  the 
tastes  of  a  girl.  His  voice,  considering  his  age,  was 
rather  deep.  Early  in  1905  he  was  seized  with  abdo- 
minal pains.  Dr.  Jacqs  examined  him  and  found  that 
there  was  double  cryptorchism  and  hypospadias:  the 
penis,  however,  was  well  developed,  as  was  the  empty 
scrotum,  which  bore  a  very  marked  raphe.  Dr.  Chauvel 
of  Quimper1  detected  an  abdominal  tumour:  certain 
symptoms  indicated  appendicitis.  Several  very  severe 
attacks  of  abdominal  pain  occurred,  and  the  tumour 
increased  rapidly  in  size.  On  April  20th  Dr.  Chauvel 
operated.  A  large  colloid  cystic  sarcoma  was  exposed  : 
it  had  ruptured  shortly  before  operation,  and  much 
blood  lay  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  pedicle  was 
small,  and  was  found  to  include  the  right  Fallopian 
tube.  The  left  tube  and  ovary  were  perfectly  normal. 
The  tubes  ran  as  subperitoneal  cords  downwards,  to  be 
lost  behind  the  bladder.  No  trace  of  a  uterus  could  be 
detected,  and  the  pelvis  was  of  the  male  type.  Con- 
valescence was  slow,  and  symptoms  of  recurrence  were 
observed  in  September.  Death  occurred  on  October 
8th.  1905,  and  no  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed. 
Dr.  Chauvel  thinks  that  the  attacks  of  pain  early  in 
1905  were  associated  with  menstrual  changes.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  patient  was  a  female. 


The  winter  session  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
will  begin  on  Tuesday,  November  26th,  and  the  chair 
will  be  taken  by  the  President,  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister, 
at  2  p.m. 

•  Sareome   kystiquo   de   l'ovaire  dies  un  hermaphrodite  d aspect 
[i  :    Laparotomie  :    Survie  de  5  mois  J.     Annate*  de  Qyntc.  el 
d'OMft .  October,  1907.  p  665. 
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Irish  University  Education. 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  was  the  principal  speaker  at,  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Catholic  University  College 
Literary  Society,  when  he  delivered  an  address  on  the 
Irish  exodus.  The  subject  gave  ample  opportunity  (or 
discursiveness,  and,  as  was  expected,  he  referred  to  the 
question  of  higher  education  in  Ireland.  He  delivered 
himself  in  these  terms : 

All  I  will  say  is  that  X  bslieve  that,  that  question  can 
be,  ought  to  be,  and,  please  God,  will  be,  solved  In  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  I  know  no  cause  to  which  I  would 
more  willingly  devote  my  life,  aud  I  know  no  cause  in  which  I 
would  more  willingly  suffer  political  extinction,  than  the  cause 
of  securing  for  the  Irish  people  that  higher  education  which 
justice  demands  that  they  should  have,  which  it  is  impe  ra- 
ti vely  neetssary  that  they  should  have  if  they  are  to  discharge 
the  irnponant  duties  already  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
still  mora  important  duties  which  cannot  long  be  withheld 
from  them.  This  battle  will  be  a  hard  fight.  Opposition  there 
will  bs,  I  doubt  not,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  to  any 
such  measure  as  I  hops  to  be  able  to  propose  ;  but  I  believe — 

A  Voice  :  What  about  JBryce's  Bill  ? 

Mr.  Birrell :  Wei),  I  won't  discuss  that  point  now.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  want  to  have  a  plain — 

A  Voice  :  It  is  always  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Birrell;  Well,  unless  I  can  have  full  Irish  support  it 
won't  be  next  session,  or  the  session  after  that,  or  the  session 
after  that.  It  can  only  be  done  by  general  support,  by  sym- 
pathy, and  by  feeling.  I,  at  all  events,  pledge  myself  to  do  the 
very  bast  that  mortal  man  can  do  in  this  next  session  of  Par- 
Hamtnt,  and  if  I  fail,  why  then,  gentlemen  I  can  promise  you 
this— that  yon  will  be  troubled  with  me  no  more. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  not,  as  did  his  predecessor,  taken  the 
public  into  his  confidence  as  to  what  his  scheme  is.  It 
is  certain  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  Bryce  solution ; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  so  far  a3  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims  go,  there  must  be  a  separate  college 
under  Catholic  management,  or  a  university  as  Catholic 
as  Trinity  is  Protestant.  The  bishops  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  a  college  in  the  Royal  University  or  a 
university  of  their  owa;  but  there  Is  a  great  body  of  the 
laity  who  look  upon  such  a  solution  as  lull  of  danger  to 
higher  Catholic  education  in  Ireland.  There  is,  moreover, 
the  ever-threatening  obstacle  of  the  Nonconformist  body 
in  England,  which  will  need  much  persuasion  before  it 
consents  to  the  deliberate  endowment  of  sectarian  educa- 
tion. On  the  whole,  however,  although  it  would  be 
opposed  to  all  precedent  in  modern  times,  it  may  be  that 
a  Catholic  university  would  serve  best  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  hierarchy,  and  would  perhaps  put  an  end  to 
the  painful  sectarian  controversy  that  has  so  long  existed. 
But  even  this  will  not  close  the  larger  question,  for,  as 
i  ted  out  last  year,  there  is  a  movement  in  Belfast 
and  Cork  for  the  conversion  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  there 
into  universities.  Some  Belfast  leaders  have  long  declared 
their  desire  to  be  cut  adrift  from  the  Royal  University  for 
reasons  which  they  do  not  hesitate  openly  to  declare ;  and 
since  there  is  an  opposition  party  in  that  city  which  will 
not  agree  to  what  they  believe  would  be  a  university  under 
Presbyterian  clerical  control,  the  conditions  are  sufficient 
gravely  to  complicate  Mr.  Birrell's  tasfe.  The  announce- 
ment that  he  will  try  to  accomplish  a  settlement  next 
session  is  interesting,  but  it  is  perhapa  too  sanguine  to 
hope  that  he  will  succeed. 

The  Antituberculosis  Campaign  in  Ireland. 

Last  week  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Exhibition  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Dunne ;  Professor 
Mettam,  of  the  Veterinary  College;  Miss  Guy,  ol  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  They  were  largely  attended, 
and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  was  present.  The  exhi- 
bition was  closed  on  Friday,  and  on  that  evening  a  large 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Hi3  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Sir  Shirley  Murphy  delivered  an  address  on  the  control 
of  milk  and  food  supplies  and  certain  other  conditions 
affecting  tuberculosis.  He  strongly  advocated  the  vete- 
rinary inspection  of  all  cows, and  that  all  infected  animals 
should  be  branded,  so  that  no  one  would  buy  them.  That 
would  get  rid  of  the  question  of  compensation.    What  was 


to  b?  done  with  the  meat  ?  There  was  only  one  remedy, 
and  that  was  inspection  by  a  public  authority;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  in  towns  unless  public  slaughterhouses 
were  established. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers  (M.O.H.  Glasgow)  urged  the 
Inspection  of  cowhouses,  milkshops,  and  dairies,  and  the 
mod  of  takiDg  every  precaution  to  guard  against  the 
contamination  of  milk.  Local  authorities  should  to  able 
to  earmark  insanitary  farms,  and  have  power  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  milk  therefrom.  There  should  be  annual 
licensing  of  byres,  inspection  of  cattle,  compulsory  notifica- 
tion of  udder  and  teat  affections,  and  examination  of 
cream.  Animals  suffering  from  udder  diseases  should  be 
slaughtered. 

Other  speakers  were  Mr,  W.  L.  Micks  (Member  L.G.B.), 
Sir  John  William  Moore,  M.D.,  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  Dr. 
Magee  Finny,  Mr.  Russell,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Barbour. 

The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  having  closed  in  Dublin 
will  now  be  transferred  to  Belfast,  and  in  succession  to 
Londonderry,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  ether  towns  in  Ireland, 
where  a  similar  programme  will  be  followed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
has  been  a  great  awakening  in  Ireland  on  the  subject  of 
tuberculosis,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Lady 
Aberdeen  for  the  enthusiasm  which  she  has  aroused  in 
regard  to  the  remedying  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  suggestions  made  are  of  the  mo3t  varied  character, 
and  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  scheme  of  improve- 
ment may  be  so  overweighted  that  it  may  be  practically  a 
failure.  People  suggest  plans  which,  if  carried  out 
properly,  would  saddle  the  ratepayer  with  a  terrible 
burden,  and  proposals  of  this  kind  are  sure  to  arouse  keen 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  If  sauatoriums 
and  dispensaries  arc  to  be  erected  all  over  the  country  the 
expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  must  reach  a 
prodigious  sum.  After  all,  these  would  only  be  useful  for 
dealing  with  the  results  of  many  conditions  and  processes 
which  would  still  remain,  filling  the  wards  constantly. 
The  question  will  need  the  most  careful  handling,  and 
it  must  certainly  be  considered  whether  any  general 
establishment  of  sanatoriums  is  the  best  plan,  or  whether 
attention  should  not  be  largely  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  tuberculosis  which  are  now  in  operation. 
We  think  with  Sir  Shirley  Murphy  and  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
the  main  assault  should  be  made  upon  cows  and  milk,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  very  soon  the  result  would  be  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases  which 
seek  admission  to  hospitals  only  too  late  for  successful 
treatment. 

Women's  National  Health  Association  of 
Ireland. 
The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Branch  was  held 
on  November  8th  in  the  City  Hall,  and  there  was  a  very 
large  and  representative  attendance.  Sir  John  Byers,  in 
response  to  a  call  from  the  Chairman,  Lady  Shaftesbury, 
explained  the  proposed  work  of  the  Committee— namely, 
that  of  arousing  public  opinion,  of  promoting  the  Tuber- 
culosis Exhibition,  and  of  studying  the  question  of  the 
heavy  infant  mortality,  and  the  milk  supply.  Subse- 
quently a  representative  Executive  Committee  was 
appointed,  with  Lady  Hermione  Blackwood  as  Chairman 
and  Dr.  Marion  Andrews  as  Secretary  ;  Dr.  Elizabeth  Bell 
is  also  a  member. 

Registration  of  Deaths  in  Belfast. 
The  Public  Health  Committee  of  Belfast,  which  has 
been  in  communication  with  the  Registrar  General  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  ol  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  notification 
of  deaths  to  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  has  now  received  a 
final  letter  from  the"  Chief  Secretary  on  the  subject.  The 
letter  indicates  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
Corporation  as  the  sanitary  authority  being  fully  apprised 
concerning  deaths  within  its  area,  and  states  that  it  is 
proposed  next  session  to  endeavour  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  application  to  Ireland  of  Section  28 
of  the  Births  and  Deaths  Act  of  1874.  Hence  the  Chief 
Secretary  suggests  that  the  proposed  deputation  to  him  on 
the  subject  is  superfluous.  The  section  In  question 
imposes  on  registrars  of  deaths  the  duty  of  transmitting  to 
the  sanitary  authority  particulars  concerning  all  deaths 
cc!  urring  within  its  area. 
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Clinical  Teaching  in  Glasgow. 
The  question  of  clinical  teaching  baa  recently  teen 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  Glasgow  among 
medical  men,  and  lroxn  time  to  time  letters  bearing  upon 
the  subjtct  have  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers  The 
quastlon  turns  upon  the  point  whether  the  Weatem 
Infirmary  Is  able  to  afford  adequate  clinical  tuition  for  all 
the  students  attending  the  University,  or  whether  the 
other  infirmaries  should  take  part  in  this  clinical  tuition. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the. 
students  to  prevent  them  from  receiving  their  clinical 
tuition  outside  of  the  Western  Infirmary,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  almost  all  the  University  students  go  to  the  Western 
Infirmary.  In  the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have 
published  their  views  this  attendance  at  the  Western 
Infirmary  is  inexpedient.  It  is  urged  that  the  Western 
clinics  are  too  large  to  pnrmit  of  the  individual  tuition 
required  to  ground  students  thoroughly  in  clinical  work. 
It  is  thought  that  by  restricting  each  teacher  to  twenty- 
five  students,  and  distributing  the  clinical  teaching 
among  all  the  Glasgow  hospitals  mote  satisfactory 
clinicians  would  be  produced.  The  supporters  of  such  a 
scheme  realize  that  the  Western  Infirmary  is  in  a 
very  strong  position.  It  Is  adjacent  to  the  University, 
and  the  staff  includes  ail  those  professors  who  have 
to  teach  clinical  subjects.  The  natural  aim  of  any  student 
would  therefore  be  to  obtain  his  clinical  tuition  as  far  as 
possible  from  theee  teachers,  who  would  afterwards  be  his 
examiners.  To  obviate  this  initial  difficulty,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  distribution  scheme  propose  that  all  the 
clinical  teachers  in  Glasgow  be  appointed  ciinieal  exa- 
miners whether  they  are  attached  to  the  Western  Infirmary 
or  not.  They  point  out  that  a  similar  arrangement  is  in 
force  with  the  examination  for  the  triple  qualification,  and 
has  been  found  to  work  quite  satisfactorily.  Th e  further 
objection  that  the  other  hospitals  are  not  suitable,  owing 
to  their  topographical  position,  is  met  by  the  suggestion 
that  special  eats  should  be  run  at  suitable  hoars  direct  to 
the  various  hospitals,  which  wou'd  to  a  cousiderable 
extent  overcome  the  difficulty  of  distance.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  women  students  are  at  present  taught  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  To  t'aese  arguments  the  following 
answers  are  made  by  those  who  support  the  present 
system.  The  fact  th  .t  teachers  are  examiners  does  not 
prevent  the  students  from  attending  ciinieal  teachers 
who  are  not  examiners.  This  is  seen  in  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  students  on  the  medical  side  of  the  Western 
Infirmary.  The  physicians  number  four,  asd  two  of 
them  are  clinical  examiners.  Yet  one  of  the  non- 
examining  physicians  has  a  class  of  over  fifty  men.  while 
the  other  physician  restricts  his  class  to  twenty-five  men, 
and  has  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  number 
of  students.  On  the  surgical  side  the  present  distribution 
Is  not  so  satisfactory.  In  the  clinic  of  one  university 
teacher  who  is  ex  offid)  an  examiner  are  found  two-thirds 
of  those  attending  clinical  Burgery.  The  remaining  five 
surgeons,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  an 
examiner,  only  acccuat,  for  a  bare  third  of  the  students. 
Evidently  here  all  that  is  required  is  some  plan  whereby 
a  more  even  distribution  of  students  will  be  obtained.  If 
some  plan  of  redistribution  with  restriction  of  numbers 
were  put  into  force  it  would  bp  quite  ea?y  to 
have  each  surgeon  teaching  a  clinic  of  twenty- 
five  men  without  going  outside  the  Western  Infirmary. 
To  obtiin  a  similar  result  for  the  medical  side 
would  necessitate  buildirg  at  least  one  i;e?.-  ward,  but  the 
funds  for  this  have  already  been  obtained.  Some  scheme 
of  this  kind,  whereby  the  clinical  teaching  would  be  more 
evenly  distributed  among  the  Western  teachers,  is  mu.-h 
more  likely  to  be  carried  through  than  the  alternate 
scheme  of  distributing  the  clinical  teaching  among  the 
other  hospitals,  with  all  the  changes  which  this  would 
involve  in  the  way  of  additional  examiners.  It  is  urged 
that  su:h  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cliulcal  examiners 
would  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  standard  of 
clinical  examination.  Perhaps  a  simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  appoint,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
Arts  Faculty,  an  adviser  of  studies,  who  would  assist  the 
^\'a\^°  map  out  hl8  studies  on  a  proper  plan.  It 
would  then  become    a  comparatively    simple    thing    to 
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arrange  for  each  student  to  attend  Beveral clinical  teachers 
in  succession.  In  this  way  the  clinical  teaching  would 
be  fairly  distributed,  and  the  student  would  have  the 
great  practical  advantage  of  seeing  the  practice  of  several 
men. 

Honour  to  Colonel  G.  T.  Beatson,  M.D.,  C.B  ,  V.D. 

General  satisfaction  has  been  felt  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  that  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  confer  the 
honour  of  K.C.B.  upon  Dr.  fr.  T.  Beatson,  M.D.,  C.B  ,  V.D. 
Few  medical  men  in  the  West  of  Scotland  are  so  well 
known  as  Dr.  Beatson.  He  is  a  visiting  surgeon  to  the 
Western  Infirmary,  and  is  senicr  surgeon  to  the  Cancer 
Hospital,  Glasgow.  His  work  en  cancer  is  well  known. 
Dr.  Beatson  is  widely  known  by  the  interest  which  he 
takes  in  ambulance  work,  and  his  book  upon  the  subject 
Is  a  recognizsd  textbook.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  St.  Andrew  Ambulance  Association.  An  enthu- 
siastic volunteer,  Dr.  Beatson  has  been  associated  with  the 
Glasgow  companies  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps 
(Vols.)  since  its  inception.  Under  his  command  it  has 
gradually  been  strengthened  till  now  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  detachments  of  the  corps. 
During  the  South  African  war  Dr.  Beatson  took  a  leading 
part  in  sending  out  to  the  front  the  Scottish  National 
Red  Cross  Hospital. 


§tmt\)C5ttx  mh  Jialfnril 

Ladies  and  Public  Health. 
In  view  of  the  work  which  lady  health  visiters  may  have 
to  do  in  the  future,  both  under  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act  and  possibly  in  connexion  with  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Is  already 
being  done  by  voluntary  effort.  On  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  the  Mayoress  of  Salfcrd  (Mrs.  Frankenburg) 
invited  a  large  number  of  ladies  to  her  home  at  Kersal  to 
hear  addresses  on  the  work  cf  the  Ladies'  Public  Health 
Society  ;  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Knox  of 
Bishop's  Court. 

It  was  explained  that  Manchester  and  Salfoid  are 
divided  into  districts,  each  with  a  lady  superintendent, 
"who  works  for  love."  Under  each  superintendent  there 
is  a  health  visitor,  who  is  paid  a  weekly  wage  of  I63.  She 
has  to  reside  in  her  district  and  to  spend  at  least  six 
hours  daily  in  visiting  homes  in  the  poor  working  class 
quarters.  Her  wage  is  partly  contributed  by  the  cor- 
porations and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and,  to 
some  extent,  she  has  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officers.  Amongst  other  duties,  she  gives  instruc- 
tion in  the  rearing  of  children,  looks  after  disinfection, 
notifits  cases  of  consumption,  and  generally  educates  in 
matters  of  hygiene  She  also  invites  women  to  attend 
mothers'  meetings,  where  the  subjects  of  child-rearing  and 
health  are  discussed.  Very  little  money  is  given  to  the 
people,  so  that  no  lady  can  say  that  she  cannot  afford 
to  take  part  in  the  work,  though  at  present  the  Society 
is  in  need  of  lady  superintendents.  Several  cf 
the  speakers  claimed  that  the  Society  was  doing 
good  work  in  ameliorating  the  evil  conditions  under  which 
large  masses  of  the  pscple  were  living,  One  of  Ihe 
speakers  described  the  Society  as  preaching  "(he  gospel  of 
carbolic,"  referring  to  ihe  practice  of  the  visitors  tf  dis- 
tributing soap  and  ether  cleansing  materials.  One  of  the 
health  visitors  gave  a  description  of  her  daily  round.  She 
said  that  at  some  houses  she  was  welcomed,  but  at  others 
a  great  deal  of  patlenc9  was  needed  before  any  help  would 
be  accepted  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  very  ungracions  thing  to  criticize  a  society 
that  has  such  noble  ideals  and  that  is  undoubtedly  doing 
such  good  work  among  the  poor,  but  one  would  like  to  be 
assured  that  the  lady  superintendents  and  health  visitors 
themselves  are  properly  qualified  to  undertake  the  teach- 
ing of  others.  We  arc  told  that  the  visitors  are  usually 
drawn  from  the  class  cf  people  among  whom  they  labour 
and  that  this,  combined  with  thar  methods,  and  the  fact 
that  tbey  wear  no  uniform,  gives  them  more  influence 
with  the  working  women  than  any  uniformed  inspector 
could  obta'n.  This  may  be  quite  correct,  for  uniformed 
Inspectors  in  Manchester  at  the  present  time  are  in  no 
good  odour,  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  methods  in  which 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  authorities.    Neverthe- 
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less,  unless  there  is  some  good  guarantee  that  the  health 
visitors  have  been  properly  trained  themselves,  they  may 
do  as  much  harm  as  good.  We  are  further  told  that  tie 
greatest  tact  is  used  in  all  cases,  hut  the  statement  that  the 
visitors  notify  oases  of  consumption  to  the  authorities  some- 
what gives  one  pause.  At  the  recent  International  CoDgress 
of  Hygiene  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  time  was  net 
ripe  for  notification  of  consumption  to  be  made  general. 
Some  time  ago  the  medical  men  of  Manchester  3tated  their 
objections  to  such  notification,  and  if  the  health  visitors 
are  going  to  take  on  themselves  to  notify  cases  which 
medical  men  hesitate  to  notify,  and  which  the  visitors  are 
not  qualified  to  diagnose,  they  may  unconsciously  do 
great  injury  to  working  families.  Such  notification  ought 
to  be  hedged  about  with  every  precaution,  and  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  for  health  visitors  to  notify  con- 
sumption under  any  circumstances  would  be  to  exceed 
their  duty.  There  have  recently  been  loud  complaints 
about  sanitary  inspectors  exceeding  their  duty,  and  one 
instance  of  this  was  where  an  inspector  notified  as  suffer- 
ing from  scarlatina  a  woman  who  was  stated  by  a  medical 
man  to  be  suffering  from  irfluerza. 

Manchester  Port  Sanitary  Auteority. 
The  reports  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  often  afford 
some  interesting  facts  ss  to  the  food  supply,  we  learn 
that  in  October  218  vessels  were  inspected  and  insanitary 
conditions  found  In  85.  Over  8  tons  of  food  materials  had 
been  condemned  and  destroyed  as  unfit  for  food.  This 
included  a  large  quantity  of  tinned  tomatoes  which  the 
medical  offber  described  as  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  contents  of  some  o!  the  tins  were  found  to  be  com- 
pletely decomposed,  In  some  cases  contaminated  with 
lead  and  tin,  while  many  of  the  tins  bad  actually  been 
•'  faked  "  so  as  to  seem  fresh.  Oa  the  whole,  the  medical 
officer  thinks  that  the  consignments  of  tinned  foods  from 
America  are  now  more  carefully  packed  than  formerly  ; 
but  still,  now  and  again,  cons igaments  of  old  tins  arrive, 
the  contents  of  which  are  often  unfit  for  food.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  some  consignments  which  had 
apparently  been  tampered  with  had  been  sent  round 
from  London,  but  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  on 
which  to  take  legal  proceedings. 

Glasgow  University  Club. 
The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Glasgow  University 
Club,  Manchester  and  District,  will  be  held  at  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  26  :h,  at  6  o'clock.  If  any  graduates  in  the 
district  who  may  not  hxvs  received  notice  will  com- 
municate with  the  Honoriry  Secretary,  Dr.  Richmond. 
176,  Drake  Street,  Rochdale,  he  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
them  with  entrance  forms  and  tiskets.  Sir  James  Ban- 
will  preside. 


Wtfarprrol. 


The  Association  of  Honorary  Medical  Officers  of 

Liverpool  Medical  Charitie3. 
During:  the  past  few  months  an  Association  of  the 
Liverpool  Medical  Charities  has  been  formed  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  matters  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  hospitals 
which  in  any  way  may  affest  the  position  of  the  honorary 
staff.  If  deemed  necessary  the  Association  will  take  steps 
to  advance  or  protect  the  Interests  of  the  members  and  of 
the  profession  generally,  in  their  relations  to  the  hospitals. 
The  annual  subscription  is  five  shillings,  and  all  honorary 
medical  officers  o!  any  Liverpool  charities  are  eligible  for 
membership,  subject  to  election  by  the  Council.  The 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  hospital  staffs  have 
already  joined,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  few 
who  have  not  yet  become  members  will  do  go  before  long. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on 
Friday  next  (November  22nd)  at  8  SO  p.m.  in  the  Medical 
Institution,  when  two  discussions  will  take  place :  (1)  On 
the  attendance  of  members  on  patients  occupying  nrivate 
wards,  and  (2)  on  the  territorial  army  scheme  as  affecting 
the  honorary  medical  officers  oi  the  general  hospitals. 

Election  of  a  Surgeon  to  the  Koyal  Infirmary. 

The  election  of  a  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in 
place  of  Professor  Rushton  Parker,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  The  candidates  are  Mr.  R.  A.  Bickersteth 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomas,  the  two  surgeons  to  out-patients. 


The  Lord  Mayor. 
On  November  9th,  Dr.  Richard  Caton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  snd  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
was  unanimously  elected  Lord  Mayor.  It  is  nearly  a 
hundred  years  eince  the  office  cf  Mayor  of  Liverpool  was 
held  by  a  medical  man,  and  it  must  rarely  happen  that  a 
physician  of  Dr.  Caton'a  academical  and  professional 
eminence  ia  elected  to  such  a  post.  Dr.  Caton  has  been 
Chairman  cf  the  Housing  Committee  for  the  past  year. 

The  Mayor  of  Bootle. 
The  new  mayor  of  Bootle  is  also  a  medical  practitioner, 
Mr.  James  Pearson,  Surgeon  to  the  Bootle  Borough  Hos- 
pital, having  been  unanimously  elected  to  that  office. 


IBnsta!. 

The  Royal  Infirmary. 
The  general  practitioners'  manifesto,  to  which  reference 
was  made  last  week,  has  been  eent  to  the  Governors  of 
tbe  Royal  Infirmary  and  published  in  the  local  press.  It 
lias  thus  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion is  that  such  a  document,  so  universally  signed  and 
so  clearly  defining  the  opinion  of  tbe  general  practitioners 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  must  have  considerable 
influence  with  the  Governors.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  medical  men  residing  in  Bristol  and  fifty-six  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  put  their  names  to  the  mani- 
festo. The  staff  of  the  General  Hospital  were  not  asked 
to  sign  it,  though  they  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  their  colleagues  at  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

The  policy  cf  the  Committee  appears  to  be  one  of  delay, 
possibly  in  the  hope  that  the  warmth  of  feeling  on  the 
question  will  diminish.  The  meeting  of  the  strangely- 
constituted  Subcommittee  that  was  to  have  been  held  on 
November  5th  was  postponed.  The  Committee  of  the 
infirmary  met  en  Tuesday  for  routine  business  and  to 
make  appointments  on  the  resident  staff,  but  not  to 
discuss  the  main  question  at  issue,  as  that  is  relegated  to 
the  Subcommittee,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Committee 
without  the  staff  representatives.  This  Subcommittee 
met  after  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  as  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  meet  for  another  fortnight,  no  report  can 
be  submitted  till  November  26th,  two  months  after  the 
date  when  the  staff  made  their  emphatic  protest  against 
the  new  rule.    Such  procrastination  is  remarkable. 

The  delay  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  are  trying  to  find  a  graceful  wsy  to  give  in 
without  loss  of  dignity,  or  perhaps  of  suggesting  a 
compromise.  The  latter  is  a  vein  hope,  for  the  staff, 
backed  by  the  profession  almost  to  a  man  (and  woman) 
have  no  intention  of  discussing  anything  but  the  prohibit- 
ing rule.  The  deiay  cannot  but  have  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  Institution,  and  the  sooner  the  question  is  settled  the 
better  for  ail. 

Letters  continue  to  appear  in  the  local  press,  but  few  of 
the  correspondents  seem  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  rule 
as  proposed.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  the  rule 
seeks  to  prohibit  the  staff  from  holding  any  appointment 
whatever  except  a  professorship  or  lectureship  at  a 
university,  college,  or  school. 


Wkst  fjurltsbia. 


WesI  Riding  Guardians  and  Vaccination. 
Some  time  ago  the  Dewsbury  Guardians  suggested  fees 
to  the  public  vaccinators  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  stated  are  below  the  minimum  it  is  prepared 
to  sanction  for  that  union.  The  guardians  have  now 
adopted  a  resolution  instructing  their  clerk  to  prepare 
contracts  with  the  public  vaccinators  appointed  on  the 
terms  agreed  upon,  and  to  forward  them  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  the  intimation  that  the  guardians 
can  not  depart  from  their  decision.  This  inflexible 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  is  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  bat  there  is  little  doubt  they  will  eventually  have 
t3  unbend. 
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The  North  Bierley  Guardians,  as  liai  previously  been 
stated,  have  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  attitude.  They 
have  now  intimated  to  the  public  vaccinators  that  unless 
contracts  are  immediately  signed  they  will  advertise  the 
posts  and  obtain  new  officials.  The  public  vaccinators 
have  collectively  signed  a  letter  of  appeal  to  the  Local 
<T)vernment  Board.  The  only  way  of  meeting  the 
attempts  of  guardians  to  intimidate  individual  medical 
men  by  the  threat  of  depriving  them  of  their  appoint- 
ments is  by  combination.  The  public  vaccinators  can 
rest  assured  that  the  Divisions  of  the  Association  in  the 
West  Riding  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  adequate  fees  for  the  work  done,  and  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their  endeavour  to  assist  them 
in  obtaining  justice;  but  the  Association  can  only  act  *or 
those  public  vaccinators  who  are  members. 


lirmimjljam. 


The  Children's  Hospital. 
A  special  Court  of  Governors  was  held  on  November  4th, 
at  which  it  was  declared  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
children's  hospital  was  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  hospital  is  held  on  a  lease  which 
has  only  twelve  years  to  ran,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
incur  any  great  expense  In  structural  alterations  to  the 
present  building.  The  inpatient  department  of  the 
hospital  is  situat.-d  in  a  different  part  ot  the  city  to  the 
out-patient  department,  and  this  causes  nt  times  great. 
Inconvenience,  and  also  unnecessary  expense.  The  present 
in-patient  department  has  baen  developed  from  a  private 
house,  which  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  but  is 
now  far  too  small  for  the  increased  amount  of  work.  Parts 
of  it  are  very  old  and  b»diy  ventilated.  The  nurses  have 
to  be  lodged  in  three  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
aiso  in  a  neighbouring  houss.  Tae  site  of  the  old  hospital 
is  very  small  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  extend 
it.  The  hospital  must  be  entirely  rebuilt,  for  it  would  be 
money  misplaced  to  try  to  add  to  the  patchwork  of  build- 
ings which  now  exists.  T;-e  question  as  to  whether  the 
new  hospital  should  be  placed  in  the  country  was  con- 
sidered;  but  it  was  conrlcterod  that  there  were  many  dis- 
advantages in  this,  and  it  was  stated  that  hospitals  so  i 
situated  had  a  tendency  to  develop  into  mere  convales-  i 
cent  homes  rather  than  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
urgent  cases.  The  difficulty  of  the  medical  staff  in  visiting 
such  a  hospital  would  be  very  great.  It  has  been  decided 
to  buy  a  new  site,  consisting  of  13  234  square  yards,  in 
the  Ladywood  Road  olo3e  to  Five  Ways,  which  is  not  too 
far  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  coufc  of  the  site 
will  be  about  £15,000.  It  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of 
a  hospital  being  erected  to  provide  120  beds,  and  to  con- 
tain the  out-patient  department  also;  whether  all  this 
can  be  accomplished  at  once  depends  upon  the  response  of 
the  public  to  the  appeal  which  will  be  made. 

The  Health  op  Birmingham. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  city  (Dr.  J. 
Robertson)  shows,  in  hia  report  for  the  third  quarter  of  the 
year,  that  the  birth-rate  was  28.1  per  1,000,  and  the  death- 
rate  12.5  per  1,000.  The  birth-rate  is  the  lowest  yet 
recorded  in  any  third  quarter,  and  the  death-rate  is  7  per 
1  000  below  the  average  daring  this  quarter  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Tbe  death-rate  In  the  third  quarter  was  17.4  ia 
19C6.  15  6  in  1905,  and  18.8  in  1904,  and  19.5  for  the  last 
ten  years  This  represents  about  950  deaths  fewer  than 
would  have  occurred  if  the  average  death-rate  for  the 
third  quarter  had  been  maintained.  This  great  reduction 
is  mainly  due  to  the  small  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic 
diarrhoea  and  enteritis.  The  death-rate  from  the  seven 
principal  zymotic  diseases  was  1.59,  as  compared  with  5  97 
in  1906  and  3.72  in  1905.  This  rate  is  the  lowest  recorded, 
the  previous  smallest  being  2  1  in  1894.  The  death-rate 
from  measles  was  below  the  average,  but  the  number  of 
notified  cases  of  scarlet  fever  was  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  the  number  of  deaths  a  little  above  the 
average  for  the  third  quarter  in  the  previous  ten  years. 
miroYm.?rtalitF"rate  £rom  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  was 
n  w,e  8arae  °8  1»  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1906. 
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PARIS. 
Disorder  among  Medical  Studynts  and  Cloting  of  the 

Faculty  of  Medicine. —  The    Care  of  Soldiers'   Teeth. — The 

Chamber  0/ Deputies  Tote  of  £1,000  for  PwchxseoJ  Radium. 

— Formation    of  International     UrologjecU   Association. — 

Charity  Benefits  of  the  Pari-Mutud  System. 
Ssriods  disorders  occurred  at  the  Facnlly  of  Medicine  on 
November  8th  and  9ih,  when  Professors  Prenant  and 
Nicolas,  newly  appointed  respectively  to  the  Chairs  of 
Histology  and  Anatomy,  were  to  give  their  inaugural 
lectures.  On  each  occasion  the  large  amphitheatre  W3S 
crowded  to  the  utmost  with  students,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  dean  with  the  new  professor  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
was  immediately  the  signal  for  a  perfect  hurricane  of 
shouting  and  blowing  of  horns,  while  quantities  of  carrots, 
tomatoes,  corks,  cabbage  stalks,  and  eggs  were  thrown  at 
the  professors,  who  under  this  .fusillade  were  forced  to 
retreat.  The  students  then  poured  out  into  the 
street  and  made  a  bonfire  of  book.-:,  etc.,  a;id  pro- 
ceeded to  march  off  in  a  body,  but  were  broken  up 
into  small  parties  by  the  police  and  thus  separated. 
The  reason  for  these  disturbances  is  the  disapproval  felt 
by  the  students  that  the  two  new  professors  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  vacant  chairs  eome  from  Nancy,  instead  of 
being  chosen  from  among  the  Paris  aqregts.  While  they 
consider  it  right  that  the  professors  of  auatomy  and 
histology  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  private  practice, 
they  hold  that  candidates  for  the  chair  should  have  been 
told  of  this  decision  before  they  had  specialized  In  these 
subjects  and  not  at  the  time  of  the  election.  The  Ccuncil 
of  the  Faculty  met  on  Monday  morning  to  consider  the 
situation,  and  as  a  re3uit  of  their  deliberations  M.  Brland, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  closed  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  till  December  31st,  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester  of  the  academic  year.  Examinations,  however, 
will  be  held  for  those  students  who,  unless  they  pass  their 
examination  before  December  1st,  will  be  forced  to  do  two 
years'  military  service. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  recently 
issued  a  cir  "j.lar  regarding  the  care  of  soldiers'  teeth. 
Daring  1903  1  845  soldiers  entered  hospital  on  account  of 
their  teeth,  and  their  treatment  amounted  to  18.639  days 
off  duty.  The  surgeons  examining  conscripts  will  in 
future  make  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and 
mouth  of  each  soldier,  and  these  will  be  re-examined 
every  three  months.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  many 
days'  sick  list  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  h> 
habits  and  care  of  the  teeth  thus  learnt  will  benefit  the 
soldier's  neighbours  and  relatives  after  they  have  finished 
their  time  with  the  colours.  A  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion In  stomatology  will  in  future  be  given  at  the  Val  de 
Grace  Military  Hospital. 

The  Chambpr  of  Deputies,  on  November  5th,  on  the 
motion  of  M  Thivrier,  made  an  addition  ef  £1,000  to  the 
Budget  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1903  in  order  to 
purchase  radium  for  the  official  laboratories,  which  as  yet 
have  none,  the  deputies  thus  showing  their  recognition  of 
the  need  of  bringing  the  scientific  outfit  up  to  date.  On 
the  demand  of  Professor  Cazeneuve,  deputy,  'he  Chamber 
aiBO  voted  a  credit  of  £760  for  the  installation  of  a  third 
chair  of  clinical  obstetrics;  the  new  chair  will  be  for  the 
instruction  of  midwives. 

An  International  TJrological  Association  has  been 
formed  at  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  most 
European  countries  and  America,  which  was  rewnOj  held 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Albarran  ct  the  Seeker 
Hospital.  A  triennial  congress  is  to  be  held,  the  first 
being  in  Paris  in  October,  1908.  The  permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  is:  President.  Professor  Guyon 
(Paris);  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Keginald  Harrison  (London) 
and  Professor  Israel  (Berlin) ;  General  Secretary,  M. 
Desnos  (Paris).  Professor  Albarran  will  be  the  President 
of  the  1908  congress. 

The  Assistance  I'ublique  and  Charities  have  benefited 
to  tbe  extent  of  £240,522  (6  013,053  francs)  from  the  racing 
season  which  has  just  closed.  The  money  laid  out  in 
betting  at  the  Pari-Mutuel  during  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  all  previous  records,  the  total  amount  reaching 
500,652  075  francs  (over  12  millions  sterling),  from  which 
the  above  percentage  £240.522  is  deducted  for  charity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

IS  A  ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE  POSSIBLE? 

Sir, — Aa  one  who  may  any  day  find  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  membership  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  who  during  a  period  of  twenty  two  years  has 
taken  a  pretty  active  interest  in  its  work,  will  you  grant 
me  space  for  a  sort  of  death-  bed  counsel  P 

It  is  really  deplorable  to  see  our  great  Association 
divided  as  it  is  at  present,  and  It  must  be  evident  to 
nearly  every  one  that  the  profession  is  bound  to  suflVr 
from  this  division.  One  party  talks  of  an  "  autocratic " 
Council ;  another  refers  to  the  unrepresentative  charac- 
ter of  the  "Representative"  meeting.  Your  corre- 
spondence columns  are  full  of  letters,  some  courteous, 
others  abusive.  "Where  Branches  are  active  opinion 
favours  the  Council;  where  tiiey  are  inactive  the  Divi- 
sions are  solid  for  the  side  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 
Feeling  In  some  places  runs  high ;  in  others  the  members 
are  totally  indifferent. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  suggest  to  the 
Association  as  a  whole — as  I  suggested  to  the  Council 
when  I  addressed  it  for  the  last  time — that  what  we  want, 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  Association,  is  conciliators, 
not  controversialists. 

If  the  strife  goes  on  feelings  will  not  grow  less  bitter, 
and  a  victory  to  either  side  will  be  dearly  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  disruption. 

There  are  cases  where  It  is  a  duty  to  stand  out  to  the 
end,  and,  if  necessary,  to  go  down  with  the  flag  flying. 
Rut  is  this  such  a  case  ?  Surely  after  all  we  are  each  of 
us  actuated  by  one  desire,  the  good  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  though  we  may  follow  different  roads  we  all  have 
this  one  aim. 

Might  not  a  truce  be  called  ?  Let  the  matter  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  gladiators  of  each  side,  and 
entrusted  to  something  of  the  nature  of  a  round  table 
conference.  One  almost  wishes  we  could  ask  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  to  preside.  But  there  are  plenty  of  men  of  affairs 
in  our  profession  who  are  committed  to  neither  side  in 
this  controversy,  and  on  one  of  such  the  negotiators  could 
agree. 

I  know  that  some  at  least  of  what  I  may  call  without 
offence  the  "  progressive "  party  are  like  myself  apprehen- 
sive of  the  future,  and  are  rea''y  to  meet  their  opponents 
at — in  Lord  Rosebery's  words — some  wayside  inn.  The 
members  of  the  Council  are  not  really  the  hopeless  reac- 
tionaries their  more  declamatory  opponents  represent 
them  as,  nor  are  the  majority  of  the  advance  party  the 
reckless  iconoclasts  they  appear  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  Directors  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Societies  of  Railway  Servants  seemed  only  a 
little  more  than  a  week  ago  further  apart  than  do  the  two 
sections  of  our  Association  to-day. 

Surely  we,  too,  might  rind  a  via  media. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  11th.  '  N  WA1KER. 

Ch  lirman  of  the  X.W.  Edinburgh  Division  ; 

Direct  Representative  for  Scot'and, 

General  Medical  Council. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 

Sir, — There  is  so  much  force  in  Dr.  A.Walker's  criticism 
of  the  weak  points  of  the  Representative  Meeting  that  it 
is  a  pity  he  should  weaken  his  own  case  by  any  misrepre- 
sentation, however  unintentional.  I  am  at  a  loss  in  the 
first  place  to  understand  what  he  means  by  the  term 
'leaders  in  the  Representative  Meeting."  There  are  no 
leaders,  and  cannot  be  any  ia  a  meeting  of  delegates 
appointed  with  equal  rights  and  authority.  But  perhaps 
he  means  the  majority  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  and 
if  that  is  the  case  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that 
no  public  body  In  this  country  formulates  its  policy  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

I  particularly  object,  however,  to  Dr.  Walker's  assump- 
tion that  "the  leaders"  or  the  majority  of  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  desire  to  cairy  out  at  once  "  a  scheme  of 
colossal  magnitude  ...  of  defence  and  offence,  of  insur- 
ance, of  benevoltnce,  of  politics,"  etc.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  and  most  of  us  who  take  an  interest  In  the 
Association  know  quite  well  that  the  adoption  of  only  one 
or  two  of  these  schemes  would  be  at  present  a  serious 
linancial  strain.    Eut  that  the  time  will  come  in  a  future 


generation  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt  Borne  of  them 
would  surely  not  be  denied  even  by  Dr.  Walker  himself. 
Then  why  should  we  tie  the  hands  of  our  grandchildren, 
or  even  of  a  lees  remote  posterity  ? 

It  is  too  late  to  argue  that  the  Charter  is  undefirable ; 
Its  desirability  has  repeatedly  been  ailirmed  by  the 
Representative  Meeting  and  also  by  the  Council.  Why 
should  we  deliberately  attempt  to  restrict  its  provisions  ? 
We  cannot  amend  the  Charter  when  once  we  have  it; 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  have  It  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  The  more  comprehensive,  the 
more  elastic  it  is,  the  more  useful  it  will  surely  be.  To 
have  all  the  provisions  that  Dr.  Walker  alludes  to  in 
Clause  2,  Subclause  2,  binds  no  one  to  subsequently 
support  their  adoption  as  the  policy  of  the  Association. 
The  clause  is  purely  provisional.  This  point  has  been 
repeatedly  explained,  but  when  so  acute  a  reasoner  as 
Dr.  Walker  apparently  misunderstands  the  position,  I  feel 
no  apology  Is  necessary  for  reiterating  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  members  who  le38  carefully  study  the  question. 

As  regards  the  subjects  of  the  Referendum,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
members  generally  to  the  Council's  suggested  amendment 
to  Ordinance  17  (6).  It  iB  unfortunate  that  the  Divisions 
have  to  vote  a  bald  "Aye"  or  "No"  on  the  resolutions 
referred  to  them,  as,  whatever  opinions  any  person  may 
hold  as  to  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Council  s  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution,  there  will  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment  introduces  a  very 
valuable  provision,  which,  whatever  the  voting  may  be, 
would,  I  thiiik,  be  accepted  by  the  Representative 
Meeting,    I  quote  the  Council's  amendment : 

The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  may  either  approve  the 
resolution  or  refer  it  back  to  the  Representative  MeetiDg  for 
reconsideration,  indicating  clearly  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
If  the  resolution  be  again  sent  back  unaltered,  or  altered,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  the 
Council  ruey  then  determine  on  a  Referendum.  The  like  pro- 
cedure shall  also  apply  to  any  decision  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  other  than  a  resolution. 

If  this  part  of  the  Council's  amendment  had  been  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Articles  of  Association,  we  should  probably 
have  had  a  Referendum  on  other  points  than  those  selected 
by  the  Council,  and,  as  Dr.  Fothergill  has  pointed  out,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  reconsider  negative  as  well 
as  positive  decisions  of  the  Representative  Meeting.  For 
instance,  a  resolution  I  myself  brought  forward  at  the 
special  meeting  in  May  was  lost  by  one  vote,  It  was  not 
"  a  resolution  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Articles  and  no 
Referendum  could  be  taken  on  the  decision  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  Yet  surely  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  a  Referendum  is  that  the  Council  may  ascertain  the 
opinion  of  the  Association  on  decisions  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  adopted  by  a  narrow  majority. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  Refer- 
endum may  be,  the  Representative  Meeting  will  be  able  to 
amend  Ordinance  17  (b)  on  these  lines,— I  am,  etc., 

Birmingham,  Nov.  11th.  E.   D.  KlRBY. 

Sir, — When  a  debate  on  general  principles  tends  to 
become  particular  as  well  as  personal  and  recriminatory 
it  is  a  question  whether  all  that  can  be  said  has  not  been 
said  and  therefore  the  time  has  arrived  to  stop  and  take 
the  vote.  I  would,  however,  request  permission  for  a  final 
reply  to  one  or  two  points  raised  by  contributors  in 
consequence  of  my  letters. 

My  last  communication,  in  your  issue  of  October  26th, 
was  intended  to  show  as  concisely  as  possible  facts  as  to 
(1)  the  actual  active  interest  taken  by  lay  members  in 
their  societies,  (2)  the  probable  number  of  members 
interested  in  the  activity  of  our  Association  ;  and  then  to 
discuss  the  relative  representative  character  of  the  two 
bodies  in  the  Association,  as  to  which  there  seems  to  be 
diametrically  opposite  opinions. 

Seeing  that  these  briefly-stated  facts  as  to  other  societies 
were  compiled  after  numerous  inquiries  in  various  direc- 
tions, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Dewar,  without  seem- 
ingly any  inquiry  of  his  own,  should  within  twelve  hours 
of  seeing  his  Journal  hasten  to  condemn  every  one 
without  excepicn  as  "fallacious  reasoning."  Had  he 
taken  a  little  more  time  he  might  have  modified  his 
opinion,  and  would  no  doubt  have  removed  the  many 
objectionable  expressions  which  do  not  help  the  discus- 
sion and  are  certainly  not  arguments.    I  cannot  accept 
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Dr.  Dewar's  offer  of  the  word  "  not "  to  turn  one  of  the 
sentences  into  nonsense,  nor  niu3t  I  allow  facts  to  be 
considered  deductions. 

It  might  have  been  stated  more  fully  how  it  had  been 
estimated  that  4,000  are  brought  Into  touch  with  the 
present  work  of  the  Association  through  the  Representa- 
tive Body.  There  are  18,796  members  in  Divisions.  All 
Divisicns  have  three  to  ten  meetings  in  a  year,  and  all 
these  members  receive  notices.  We  will,  however,  take  it 
that  each  Division  has  four  meetings  a  year.  Ten  per 
cent,  of  a  Division's  membership  is  the  attendance  at  each 
meeting,  but  in  the  majority  of  Divisions  these  meetings 
are  not  held  only  at  one  place.  Only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
membership  attend  every  meeting;  the  other  5  per  cent, 
can  be  taken  to  differ  in  personnel  with  such  meeting. 
Thus  we  have  5  per  cent,  (or  940  members)  of  the  18,796  at 
all  meetings.  Add  to  this  5  per  cent,  multiplied  by  four 
meetings  (that  is,  20  percent.)  which  gives  3,759  members. 
These  two  totals  give  4,699  members,  but  I  prefer  to  under- 
state It  at  4,000.  I  should  add  that  the  statement  that 
there  are  about  150  Divisions  is  a  clerical  error  for  250  ; 
to  be  exactly  correct,  counting  the  Colonies,  there  seem  to 
be  247. 

But  taking  Dr.  Dewar's  1,240  members  (or  Dr.  Walker's 
2  000  members  as  being  more  correct  in  his  opinion),  what 
does  that  mean?  The  Association  five  years  after  its 
foundation  (1837)  had  940  members ;  the  new  constitution 
Jive  years  after  its  adoption  has  1,240  (2,000  :  4,000)  mem- 
bers attached  to  and  interested  in  it.  Surely  this  is  an 
encouraging  contrast  in  favour  of  the  Representative 
Body. 

Dr.  Dewar  Is  content  to  pin  his  demolishment  of  twelve 
points  of  contrast  between  the  two  bodies  in  the  Associa- 
tion on  item  (5),  wherein  it  was  said  that  Representatives 
can  be  elected  and  trained  nine  months  before  they  take 
office  (the  Central  Council  cannot).  He  says  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Divisions  are  held  in  May  and  June. 
What  have  these  facts  to  do  with  each  other  ?  Of  course, 
if  Divisions  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  constitution,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank  if 
their  Representatives  are  in  the  pitiable  state  of  ignorance 
that  Dr.  Walker  says  he  was  in  with  regard  to  Dr.  Dewar's 
Division  and  its  wishes.  They  should  not  crowd  into  one 
meeting  held  in  May  the  instruction  of  their  Representa- 
tives on  topics  which  have  been  published  weekly  from 
January  onwards. 

Dr.  Greenwood  has  no  authority  for  saying  metro- 
politan Representatives  are  elected  and  instructed  as 
Dr.  Walker  says  he  was.  One  desires  to  avoid  quoting 
individual  instances  in  discussing  general  principles,  but 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  Wandsworth  Representative  had 
definite  instructions  (after  discussion  in  committees  and 
subsequently  in  Division  meetings)  on  all  points  where 
the  central  office  had  Issued  the  papers  in  time;  and 
where  this  had  not  been  done  and  bulky  reports  had  been 
sent  us  just  before  the  Representative  Meeting  he  had 
direct  mandates,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
head  office  for  the  agenda,  to  oppose  discussion  of  all 
resolutions  on  policies  on  which  the  Divisions  had  not 
been  consulted.    If  one  Division  can  do  this,  why  not  all? 

The  seven  statements  in  my  last  letter  are  not  argu- 
ments, but  facts  borne  out  by  experience  in  other 
societies.  If  a  member  Is  actively  engaged  in  a  certain 
direction  he  has  no  time  to  spare  for  other  interests,  but 
he  should  not  be  deemed  apathetic  about  them  in  conse- 
quence. Providing  a  due  quorum  is  assured,  an  estimate 
of  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  any  society  can  be 
formed  from  considering  the  ratio  at  the  voting. 

It  Is  a  point  that  should  be  noticed  that  the  present 
activity  of  the  Association  and  the  attempts  to  make  the 
Representative  Body  a  good  working  machine  are  most 
appreciated  in  districts  where  the  hardships  of  medical 
life  seem  the  greatest. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Greenwood  in  his  estimate  of  the 
nselessness  of  the  present  Referendum  for  the  reasons  he 
gives,  and  I  pointed  this  out  in  my  letter  of  June  2nd  last. 

Dr.  Walker's  comments  on  my  suggestions  in  the  Sup- 
plement of  September  7th  as  to  taking  a  Referendum  are 
so  inaccurate,  and  based  on  misquotations  so  flagrant,  that 
I  can  hardly  believe  he  has  read  the  article  recently,  and 
must  therefore  be  drawing  on  his  memory.  This  also 
reeolnti ™=  h  w  m?6  s°-called  brand-new  Wandsworth 
^rttioUm  Mem*>er8    will    do    well    to    disregard   his 


That  the  Representative  Body,  as  also  the  Central5 
Council,  is  capable  of  great  fundamental  improvements  no 
one  will  deny,  but  cannot  the  two  camps  now  combine  to 
obtain  the  Charter,  and  subsequently  to  elaborate  in  the 
By-laws  a  trustworthy  and  workable  interpretation  of  it, 
which  will  allow  of  cur  society  becoming  an  association  in 
more  than  one  direction  and  for  one  purpose  ? 

for  the  "stay-at-homes"  to  accuse  the  pioneers  of 
cliqulsm  and  of  a  desire  to  ruin  the  Association  seems 
wrong;  for  those  who  have  tested  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live  and  have  found  it  wanting  should,  acknow- 
ledging their  motives  are  pure,  be  trusted  and  supported. 
I  hope.this  will  be  the  case  in  voting  on  the  Referendum. 
— I  am,  etc., 

London,  S.W.,  Nov.  lltu.  E.  ROWLAND    FoTHERGILL, 


COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson's 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  all 
he  says. 

During  the  jears  that  I  was  in  country  practice  after 
leaving  London,  an  occasional  annual  meeting  was  the 
only  chance  I  had  of  seeing  my  fellow-members,  country 
work  quite  debarring  attendance  at  any  local  meeting. 

It  is  unfair  to  accuse  a  country  practitioner  of  apathy 
because  he  does  not  attend  meetings — as  unfair  as  it  is  to 
have  left  him  so  long  undefended. 

As  regards  country  members,  the  working  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  British  Medical  Association  is  a  failure. 
A  fair  trial  of  the  dream  of  the  Nineties  has  been  given,  and- 
I  think  most  will  agree  with  me  that  the  system  of  pereonal 
voting  only  at  Divisions  is  untenable.  Why  cannot  a 
member  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  be  allowed  to  vote  by 
letter  on  the  business  matter  on  the  agenda?  Such  a 
plan  can  do  no  barm,  give  little  additional  trouble,  and 
greatly  increase  the  good  feeling  between  town  and 
country  membei-3. — I  am,  etc  , 

Paignton.  Not.  llth.  GRIFFITH  C.  WlIKIN. 


THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL 

FACULTY  ON  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Sir, — I  think  many  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
who  have  followed  the  literature  issued  during  the  present 
senatorial  contest  must,  like  myself,  regret  the  tone  of 
some  of  the  letters,  and  the  recklessness  with  which  such 
charges  as  "  repudiation  of  obligations,"  "  underhand 
methods,"  "  deliberate  invention,"  etc.,  have  been  made. 

Professor  Starling's  contribution  to  your  last  issue  seems 
to  me  particularly  regrettable.  Apparently  a  quotation 
from  a  private  letter  reached  Professor  Starling  at  third  or 
fourth  hand.  The  quotation  which  he  makes  looks  like 
an  extract  from  a  confidential  correspondence  between 
friends.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  "  written  by  a  member 
of  the  Senate,"  but  Professor  Starling  states  that  he  "  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  author."  Is  he  sure  that  he- 
has  not  been  imposed  upon,  and  may  not  the  authorship 
be  totally  different  fiom  that  which  he  assumes?  The 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  carrying  out  the  negotiations 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women,  and  which  Professor  Starling  himself  styles 
"  discreditable,"  has  no  doubt  led  to  many  surmises,  of 
one  of  which  this  quotation  may  be  a  far  off  reflection. 
Such  a  surmise  may  quite  naturally  have  been  based  on 
the  fact  that  a  large  representation  of  University  College 
Is  found  to  exist  on  the  Committee  which  deals  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women.  But  on  such  slender  evidence  as  he  appears  to 
possess,  reaching  him  In  such  devious  ways,  Profeasw 
Starling  is  surely  unjustified  in  rushing  into  print  with 
vague  charges  of  "  underhand  methods,"  and  a  generaf 
challenge  to  the  Senate. 

A  further  Instance  of  hasty  recrimination  Is  afforded  by 
some  paragraphs  of  the  letter  from  certain  members  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  which  follows  the  communication 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  In  which  the  candidates 
opposing  Professor  Starling  are  accused  by  implication  of 
"  urging  the  University  to  repudiate  its  obligations,"  and 
a  statement  in  Mr.  Wallis's  address  is  bluntly  characterized 
as  "  Incorrect."  Mr.  Wallis  has  since  issued  a  circular  to 
the  Faculty  in  which  he  produces  Incontestable  evidence 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  basei  as  it  appears  tcv 
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have  been  on  previous  inquiry.  Surely  it  was  equally 
open  to  Professor  Starling,  who,  in  his  election  address, 
states  that  "the  University  is  in  honour  bound,"  "by 
agreements  with  certain  medical  schools,"  and  to  the 
■signatories  of  the  St.  George's  letter,  who  make  these 
serious  charges  0!  "repudiation  of  obligations,"  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  before  publishing  these  irresponsible 
accusations. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  future  contests  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  the  candidates  will  be  content  with  a 
clear  exposition  of  their  policies,  and  will  avoid  the 
acrimonious  tone  which  has  characterized  Professor  Star- 
ling's letters  both  at  this  and  at  the  May  elections  to  the 
Senate  ? — I  am,  etc., 

November  11th.  JUSTITIA. 

%*  The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Wallis's  fly-leaf 
•referred  to  by  our  correspondent  : 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madam,— A  clause  in  my  address  : 
"There  is  a  further  impression  that  agreements  have  been 
made  with  certain  medical  schools  to  establish  such  a 
third  centre  at  South  Kensington.    This  impression  is 
without  foundation.     In  fact,  no  assurances,  either 
written  or  oral,  have  been  given,  and  the  University 
has  ineurred£neither  legal  nor  moral  obligations  in  this 
respect," 
'has  been  stated  by  representatives  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 
a  communication  which  I  have  just  received,  to  be  incorrect; 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  University  is  under  obligations 
to  that  school  to  establish  a  third  centre  at  South  Kensington. 
This  claim  was  also  made  by  Professor  Starling  in  his  address 
to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  information  upon  which  I  wro&B  that  clause  was  derived 
from  unimpeachable  sources.  I  have  since  written  to  the 
Tics- Chancellor,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  address,  in  which  this 
clause  was  marked,  and  asking  him  to  inform  me  if  that 
presentment  of  the  case  was  right  or  wrong. 

In  reply  I  have  received  a  statement,  signed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sucker,  of  which  a  copy  is  appended.  So  authoritative  a  pro- 
nouncement must  surely  be  regarded  as  final,  and  I  think  it 
only  just  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  should  be  apprized 
of  the  complete  accuracy  of  my  statement. 

I  resent  the  implication  of  urging  "the  University  to 
repudiate  its  obligations,"  which,  on  the  highest  authority,  I 
am  Informed  do  not  exist. 

I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

F.  C.  Wallis. 
107,  Harley  Street,  "W. 
November  8th,  1907. 

November  6th,  1907. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  miking  any  pledge,  either  to  the 
authorities  of  St.  George's  Hospital  or  to  any  one  else,  that  the 
University  would  establish  an  Institute  of  Medical  Studies  at 
South  Kensington. 

This  negative  evidence  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
always  had  It  vividly  before  my  mind  that  no  such  institute 
could  be  established  unless  the  necessary  funds  were  raised, 
and  that  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
have  given  a  pledge  which  I  well  knew  the  University  might 
be  unable  to  fulfil.  I  am  certain  that,  had  I  been  asked  for 
such  a  pledge,  I  should  have  replied  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  University  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  provided,  and 
provided  only,  that  adequate  funds  could  be  raised. 

(Signed)  Arthur  "W.  Kucker, 

Principal. 

Sib, — I  have  no  Intention  of  attempting  to  influence 
the  approaching  election  of  a  representative  on  to  the 
Senate.  Nor  have  I  anything  to  make  known  of  the 
course  which  will  be  recommended  to  the  Senate  in  regard 
to  the  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee.  I  address  you  as  one  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  Appeal  Fund,  and  I  do  so  on  account 
of  the  somewhat  vague  Impressions  which  appear  to 
prevail  regarding  tbe  use  to  whicb  the  money  which  has 
"been  collected  may  be  applied.  The  Fund  was  collected 
for  a  certain  definite  purpose,  and  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  lawyers 
among  its  number,  it  is  not  In  the  least  likely  to  advise 
the  application  of  the  Fund  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  it  was  given  or  bequeathed.  Nor  is  the 
Senate  more  likely  than  the  Committee  to  desire  to  apply 
the  money  in  any  manner  which  may  be  questioned. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  which 
would  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  University 
/at  this  present  moment  than  an  attempt  to  use  money 
which  was  collected  for  one  purpose  to  another  purpose, 
however  meritorious  that  purpose  might  appear  to  be. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment that  £70,000  (and  a  site)  collected  for  the  purposes  of 


medical  education  should  be  declined  by  the  very  bodies 
whose  deplorable  financial  position  should  have  made 
them  only  too  glad  to  welcome  such  help. — I  am,  etc., 

Loudon,  W.,  Nov.  9th.  HkNRY  T.  BUTLIN. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  the  authorities  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
November  9th  calls  for  an  answer  from  me. 

I  do  not  remember  any  assurance  being  given  that  a 
"  third  centre  "  was  to  be  erected  in  the  immediate  future 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  University,  or  that  we 
were  told  that  the  question  as  to  whether  any  steps  should 
be  taken  by  the  Medical  School  depended  upon  our 
answer.  Had  I  been  aware  that  such  a  fundamental 
pledge  was  asked  for  I  should  almost  certainly  have 
remembered  it. 

Further,  the  representatives  of  the  Medical  School  must 
have  been  aware  that  such  a  pledge  could  only  be  binding 
if  endorsed  by  the  Senate.  No  steps  were  taken  by  them 
to  that  end.  I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  of  what 
took  place  at  the  conference  on  April  6th,  1905,  corrected 
and  signed  by  one  of  their  number.  It  is  the  only 
authentic  record  of  the  meeting  agreed  to  by  both  sides. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  the  agreement  made  between  the 
University  and  the  School  is  there  the  slightest  reference 
to  any  such  condition. 

I  have  also  looked  through  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  us,  and  the  only  passage  I  can 
find  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  in  a  letter  from 
Dr,  Latham,  dated  July  19th,  1905,  in  which  he  said  : 

In  joining  University  and  King's  College  we  wish  It  to  be 
olearly  understood  that  we  desire  to  have  our  students  at  a 
centre  nearer  to  the  University  as  soon  as  one  is  established. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  remark  neither  claims  nor 
assumes  that  the  University  had  bound  itself  to  establish 
such  a  centre;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  letter  written 
by  me  to  Dr.  Latham  the  next  day  I  said  : 

It  Is  so  uncertain  when  the  Medical  Institute  may  be  started 
at  South  Kensington  that  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  may 
happen. 

I  venture,  then,  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  condition  of 
the  agreement  between  the  University  and  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School  that  a  "  third  centre "  should  be 
established  at  South  Kensington.  The  exaction  of  such 
a  pledge  was  not  Included  In  the  formal  record  of  the  con- 
ference, signed  by  a  representative  of  the  school,  nor  was 
it  Included  in  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  accepted 
by  the  school. 

It  appears  to  me  that  your  correspondents  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  A  verbal  pledge  was  either  given  or 
was  not  given.  If  it  was  not  given,  cadit  quaestio.  If  it 
was  given,  why  did  they  not  ensure  its  insertion  among 
the  other  conditions  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference, and  in  the  agreement  with  the  University  ?  It  is 
to  me  Incomprehensible  why,  if  they  believed  a  pledge 
had  been  asked  and  given,  they  did  not  take  the  only  step 
which  could  make  it  binding. 

Our  position,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simple  and  in- 
telligible. We  did  not  know  that  anything  was  being  left 
out  of  the  minutes  and  the  agreement,  because  we  did  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  more  to  put  in.  The  idea 
that  a  pledge  had  been  given  that  a  third  centre  would  be 
erected  In  the  immediate  future  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  University  never  crossed  my  mind  till  the  letter  of 
April  22nd,  1907,  to  which  your  correspondents  refer,  was 
received.  Had  we  been  asked  in  unambiguous  terms  to 
give  such  a  pledge,  I,  for  one,  shonld  certainly  have 
refused. 

I  very  much  regret  that  a  misunderstanding  should  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  negotiations  which  were  throughout 
conducted  in  the  most  friendly  spirit ;  but,  In  view  of  the 
above  facts,  a  charge  of  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly  be 
maintained  against  the  Senate  if  it  decides  that,  under 
present  conditions,  the  centre  cannot  be  established.  I  say 
this  without  prejudice  to  what  the  decision  may  be. 

The  reply  to  the  letter  from  St.  George's  Medical  School, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  was  postponed  till  the 
situation  had  become  clearer,  but  I  am  sorry  that,  partly 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  misunderstanding  has  been 
discussed  in  public  instead  of  in  private.— I  am,  etc., 

Arthur  W.  Rccker,  Principal. 

University  of  London,  9.W.,  Nov.  12th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Nov.  16,  1907, 


Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  If  you  would  publish 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  London. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Nov.  12th.  ARTHUR  LATHAM. 

St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School 
(University  of  London), 

Hyde  Park  Corner, 

London,  S.W. 

Dear  Sir  Arthur  Biieker,— 
la  view  of  the  extract  from  a  letter  of  yours  which  has 
been  sent  round  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Wallis,  it  appears  that  the  authorities  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
have  been  thought  by  you,  and  perhaps  by  others,  to  have 
accursed  you  personally  of  a  breach  of  faith. 

I  hasten,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  to  assure 
you  that  we  have  never  held  nor  expressed  such  a  view. 
Throughout  our  negotiations  with  the  University  we  were 
treated  by  you  with  the  greatest  courtesj  and  consideration, 
and  in  a  way  entirely  honourable  to  yourself  and  the 
University. 

Oar  standpoint  is  in  no  way  personal,  neither  have  we  any 
grievance  against  tbe  University.  Our  contention  is  that  if, 
under  pressure  from  certain  quarters,  the  Senate  ehoul(3  denart 
from  its  intention  of  erecting  a  teaching  centre  at  South  Ken- 
sington, such  a  chenge  of  policy  would  involve  a  breach  of  faith 
on  the  part  0!  the  University  towards  us. 

This  contention  is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  founded  upon 
what  we  know  to  be  true— ramely,  that  we  were  assured  tbat 
the  erection  of  the  centre  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and,  upon  this  assurance,  we  were  not  interested  in  the 
transference  of  our  students  to  King's  and  University  Col- 
leges, but  to  the  third  centre,  and  therefore  all  our  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  University  itself;  whereas  the 
authorities  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School— who, 
as  you  will  remember,  did  not  wish  to  send  their  students  to 
South  Kensington— made  their  arrangements  directly  with 
King's  College,  and  not  through  the  University. 

We  fully  understood  that  for  the  erection  of  the  Institute 
two  conditions  were  necessary  ;  first,  tbat  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  willing  to  send  their  students  to  it ;  and 
secondly,  that  sufficient  funds  should  be  collected  to  build  it. 
In  both  of  these  points  the  response  fell  short  of  what  was 
hoped  for.  The  sum  of  money  originally  mentioned  was  not 
subscribed,  and  several  schools  did  not  agree  to  come  into  the 
scheme. 

Jhe  response  of  the  public  was,  however,  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  schools,  and  our  point  is  that  a  site  has  b3en 
offered  and  a  sufficient  sum  has  been  collected  for  the  erection 
of  an  Institute  large  enough  for  those  schools  which  have 
accepted,  or  are  willing  to  accept  the  overtures  made  by  the 
University. 

I  bsg  to  remain, 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

November  10  ih,  1907.  Arthur  Latham. 

PS.— In  order  that  we  may  remove  any  possible  misappre- 
hension as  to  your  personal  position  in  this  matter  I  am 
sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  medical  press. 


Sir, — We  have  stated  that  In  our  opinion  the  negotia- 
tions between  this  hospital  and  the  University  have  left 
the  University  under  the  obligation  of  devoticg  the  funds 
collected  for  this  specific  purpose  to  the  establishment  of 
an  institute  of  medical  studies  at  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wallis,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  members  of 
the  Faculty  on  October  8th,  expressed  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  quoted  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Principal  of  the  University.  In  this  letter  the  Principal 
writes : 

I  have  no  recolleotion  of  making  any  pledge,  either  to  the 
authorities  or  St.  George's  Hospital  or  to  any  one  else,  that  the 
University  would  establish  an  institute  of  medical  studies  at 
bouth  Kensington. 

We  did  not  ask  for  a  pledge,  and  we  have  never  said 
that  the  Principal  or  any  one  else  gave  us  a  pledge  that 
the  University  was  committed  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institute  under  every  corceivable  circumstance. 

What  we  have  eaid  is  that  we  were  assured  that : 

1.  The  University  had  adopted  the  establishment  of 
such  an  Institute  as  its  settled  policy. 

2.  The  University  was  appealing  for  money  for  this 
purpose. 

No  doubts  as  to  the  prosecution  of  this  policy  were 
expressed  to  us  by  the  Principal  or  by  any  other 
representative  of  the  University. 

We  therefore  regarded  it,  and  still  regard  it,  as  a 
definite    understanding    that    if    sufficient    money    were 

"'*     'c,  P?!iey  of  the  University  would   be  carried 
out.    The  Principal  further  writes  : 


I  am  certain  that  had  I  been  asked  for  such  a  pledge  I  should 
have  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  University  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  provided,  and  provided  oiily,  that 
adequate  funds  could  be  raised. 

We  welcome  this  declaration  from  the  Principal  of  the 
University,  as  it  entirely  confirms  our  contention. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  were  aware,  before  our 
negotiations  were  completed,  that  most  of  the  schools 
wished  to  continue  their  own  preliminary  and  inter- 
mediate teaching.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
essential  change  in  the  attitude  of  any  school.  The  only 
question  now  is  whether  sufficient  money  has  been 
collected  to  enable  the  University  to  carry  out  its  policy. 
This  question  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

A  valuable  site  has  been  offered,  and  over  £70,000 
collected — a  sum  adequate  to  build  and  equip  an  institute 
ol  the  size  required  by  the  schools  which  whh  to  take 
advantage  of  the  University's  offer,  and  to  leave  £20,000 
to  £30,000  for  endowment. 

In  view  of  this,  the  obligation  of  the  University  ia 
clear ;  whilst  those  who  urge  the  University  to  devote  the 
money    to   other   purposes    appear    to    as   to    urge  the 
University  to  repudiate  its  obligations.— We  are,  etc., 
A,  William  West, 

Treasurer  oi  the  Hospital. 

Arthur  Latham, 

ly  Dean  01  tlie  Medical  School. 

Francis  Jaffrey, 

Formerly  Dean  of  tin  Medical  School. 
London,  S.V,*.,  Nov.  12th. 


Sir, — I  would  ask  why  the  University  should  build  and 
equip  an  institution  at  South  Kensington  for  St  George's' 
and  St.  Thomas's  when  the  other  hospitals,  which  have 
built  and  made  successful  their  science  schools,  have  to 
maintain  them  unaided  by  Government  or  University 
grants. 

The  Preliminary  Scientific  students  (1906-7  University 
Calendar)  of  St.  Go-orge's  number  2,  of  St.  Thomas's  7.  fs 
the  University  to  build  and  equip  an  institute  lor  these  9  '.-' 
If  the  9  stay  two  years  and  are  charged  £20  a  year,  the 
University  may  expect  an  income  of  £360  a  year.  Even 
If  Middlesex  joined  in  with  its  entry  of  13  or  15  Univer- 
sity students  the  proposal  is  a  preposterous  one. 

Do  St.  George's  and  St.  Thomas's  pic  pose  that  the 
University  should  prepare  students  for  the  examinations! 
of  the  Conjoint  Board  ?  Are  the  large  hospital  schools  sc 
simple  as  to  believe  that  such  an  institute  with  an  entry 
of  9  to  23  will  not  try  to  expand,  and,  aided  by  University 
endowment,  attract  students  away  from  them  ? 

The  University  must  adequately  pay  the  professors  of 
such  an  institute,  say,  at  the  rate  of— zoologist,  £300  ; 
botanist,  £300 ;  chemist,  £500 ;  physiologist,  £500 ;  ana- 
tomist, £500.  This  means  an  expt  nditure  of  ov*r  £2.000, 
excluding  demonstrators,  servants,  and  upkeep. 

Do  St.  George's  and  St.  Thomas's  schools  thick  it  just 
that  the  University  should  pay  some  £3,000  a  year  and 
spend  £70,000  in  building  en  a  site  worth  £70,000  for 
their  nine  students  who  will  give  the  University  ac 
annual  income  of  £360  ?  Are  St.  George's  and  St. 
Thomas's  schools  prepared  to  pay  to  the  University  the 
difference  plus  the  interest  on  the  capital  sunk,  or  do 
they  expect  the  other  schools  to  see  them  endowc  d  tc 
this  extent  in  order  that  a  pledge  may  be  fulfilled  which 
does  not  exist  ?  The  delegates  who  gave  the  supposed 
pledge  to  St.  George's  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  right 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  University.  The  Principal  of 
the  University  repudiates  the  existence  of  any  such 
pledge.  Let  St,  George's  produce  the  minutes  of  the 
Senate  wherein  is  chronicled  the  appointing  of  these 
delegates  and  the  nature  of  the  pledge  which  they  gave. 
The  teaching  Institute  is  out  of  the  question  ;  let  ns 
accept  the  research  institute,  the  only  possible  way  of 
saving  the  Beit  donation  and  the  site. 

The  total  number  of  University  students  at  Guy's, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  '■  The  London,"  and  St.  Mary's  is  63A 
(Calendar,  19C6  7)  ;  at  University  and  King's  Colleges  165. 
Why  have  theBe  two  Colleges  resolutely  and  persistently 
fought  for  the  Institute  at  South  Kensington  against  the 
unanimous  wishrs  of  the  four  great  hospital  schools  f  Do 
not  these  numbers  point  the  way  to  an  answer  ? 

University  and  King's  Colleges  have  been  the  apostles 
of  incorporation.  While  preaching  incorporation  they 
have  sought  endowments,  not  fcr  the  University  at  large 
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but  for  themselves,  and  to  exert  an  influence  upon  medical 
education  not  commensurate  with  their  real  importance. 
Professor  Starling  advances  himself  to  be  an  apostle  of 
incorporation.  Mr.  WalUs  points  out  that  University 
College  and  Hospital  have  already  six  direct  representa- 
tives on  the  Senate.  Their  power,  direct  and  indirect,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  present  menace  to  the  free  development 
ol  the  University  on  broad  and  equitable  lines.  The  time 
of  the  Senate  has  for  the  last  six  years  been  sacrificed 
largely  to  the  fetish  "Incorporation,"  and  to  the  vain 
struggle  after  bureaucratic  power. 

Professor  Starling  preaches  another  doctrine  which  I 
have  at  heart — the  adaptation  of  the  preliminary  science 
teaching  to  the  special  needs  of  medical  education.  At 
the  same  time  he  asks  that  these  sciences  should  be 
taught  In  institutes  divorced  from  contact  with  clinical 
medicine  and  placed  under  university  control.  In  my 
opinion  the  great  opportunity  of  medical  educationalists 
in  London  lies  In  the  Intimate  association  of  the  clinical 
and  science  sides  at  the  medical  schools.  The  crystal- 
lization of  the  present  system  into  university  institutes, 
with  vested  interests  controlled  by  men  of  science  sepa- 
rated both  in  sympathy  and  aim  from  clinical  work,  is  the 
worst  thiDg  that  could  happen  to  medical  education  in 
London.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  scientific  and 
clinical  training  interwoven  throughout  the  whole  five 
years'  curriculum,  and  the  present  practice  of  preparing 
the  students  for  examinations  in  isolated  departments 
replaced  by  a  saner  course  of  Instruction. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  E.,  Xov.  12th.  Leonard  Hill. 

PS. — The  University  has  an  institute,  ample  in  equip- 
ment and  endowment,  ready  for  such  schools  as  wish  to 
concentrate,  namely,  University  College.  The  Preliminary 
Scientific  class  (Calendar,  1906-7)  numbers  10  at  this 
Institute,  eo  there  i3  ample  room  there.  The  professors 
are  eminent  and  highly  paid,  the  two  qualities  demanded 
V>y  the  supporters  of  the  South  Kensington  Institute 
acheme.  A  new  physiological  laboratory  Is  to  be  built 
there  at  the  cost  oi  £10,000.  This  Institute  is  separated 
from  University  College  Hospital  not  only  by  a  roadway, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  University. 


Sir, — Your  leading  article  of  November  9th  contains  the 
sentence,  ""We  do  not  understand  how  Dr.  Waller  comes  to 
speak  of  provision  for  research  as  the  best  portion  of  the 
scheme  "  (for  the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  medical 
science  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology),  and  Dr.  Turney  writes  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  and  in  the  Lancet  "  that  a 
policy  which  proposes  to  build  an  institute  at  which  only 
research  and  higher  teaching  are  to  be  carried  on  is  en 
attempt  to  pervert  funds  from  the  object  for  which  they 
were  subscribed." 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  set  forth  at  length  a  policy 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  present  in 
your  columns  some  years  ago  (May  4th,  1901);  I  hope, 
however,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  biiefly  the 
point  that  you  have  not  understood,  and  that  Dr.  Turney 
has  misunderstood. 

The  original  concentration  scheme,  defective  as  it  was, 
did  contemplate  provision  for  research.  Both  editions  of 
the  appeal  by  the  Senate  for  funds  to  endow  an  institute 
of   medical    seienct  perly  included  'research" 

among  the  objects  of  the  proposed  institute ;  the  second 
edition  (1905)  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  physiological  laboratory  for  advanced  stndents  estab- 
lished in  the  University  in  February,  1902,  has  cow  passed  out 
of  its  experimental  stage.  As  shown  by  the  annual  reports  to 
the  Senate,  the  laboratory  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  as  a  post- 
graduate school  of  research  and  teaching,  and  is  now  sufficiently 
developed  to  afford  suitable  working  facilities  in  branches  of 
physiology  that  are  common  to  the  Faculties  of  Science  and 
Medicine.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  will  be  continued,  and 
the  laboratory  will  thus  constitute  a  research  department  in 
association  with  the  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  proposal  to  utilize  what  I 
regarded  as  the  best  portion  of  the  scheme,  so  far  from 
being  an  attempt  to  pervert  funds  from  the  object  for 
which  they  were  subscribed,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  last 
remaining  means  of  preserving  to  the  Medical  Schools  of 
London  an  Institute  of  Medical  Science  on  the  valuable 
plot  of  land  that  the  University  Is  still  entitled  to  claim 
on  their  behalf.  And  obviously  I  do  not  dream  of  pro- 
posing what  certainly  is  a  fundamental  modification  of 


the  original  scheme  without  also  proposing  to  refer  again 
to  original  subscribers  and  trustees,  of  whom  few  or  many 
or  all  or  none  might  withdraw  their  support  from  any 
modified  scheme.  Whether  a  "  modified  "  scheme  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  amendment  or  as  a  direct  negative  of  the 
original  scheme  is  at  present  an  open  question. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  statement  of  policy  published  by  me  in  the  columns 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  more  than  six  years  ago 
(May  4th,  1901) : 

At  the  present  juncture  a  sum  of  £50,000  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  provide  for  an  efficant  central  institute  that  should 
be  the  organ  of  research  and  of  advanced  teaching,  and  the 
fcole  normale  by  which  teaching  in  the  medical  schools  would 
be  fashioned  and  co-ordinated. 

Much  water  has  flawed  under  the  bridge  since  that  was 
written.  The  policy  then  untried  has  now  been  on  trial  for 
five  years,  and  although  on  a  small  scale  and  hidden  tinder 
the  bushel  of  "Concentration,"  it  has  so  far  proved  suc- 
cessful. What  the  future  may  be  depends  in  large  measure 
on  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the 
University. — I  am,  etc., 

A,  D,  "Waller. 


Sir, — In  your  editorial  in  your  last  issue,  page  1351, 
you  write:  "  "We  do  not  understand  how  Dr.  "Waller  comes 
to  speak  of  provision  for  research  as  'the  best  portion ' 
of  the  acheme"  (of  concentration),  and  you  declare,  and 
Dr.  Turney  in  a  letter  in  the  same  issue  supports  your 
view,  that  "  the  establishment  of  an  institute  for  higher 
teaching  and  resesrch  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue."  Dr.  Turney,  indeed,  states  that  the 
proposal  to  utilize  the  money  hitherto  subscribed,  for  a 
research  inatitule,  is  "an  attempt  to  pervert  funds  from 
the  object  for  which  they  were  subscribed." 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  the  original  appeal,  which 
came  before  the  Senate  in  October,  1902,  was  approved  by 
it  in  a  minute  dated  February  25th,  1903,  and  was 
authorized  for  publication  in  a  minute  of  November  18th, 
1903,  contains  the  following  recommendation  which  forms 
the  basis  of  that  appeal : 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  desire  to  see  ample  accom- 
modation of  every  description  at  the  proposed  Institute  of 
}iedical  Sciences,  not  only  in  regard  to  space  and  equipment, 
but  aiso  to  the  Teaching  Staff,  together  with  the  best  possible 
arrangements  and  facilities  for  research,  in  the  various 
branches  of  study.  The  Faculty  believes  that  the  funds 
could  be  disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  according 
to  the  following  scheme,  and  that  this  scheme  would  provide 
for  a  Teaching  and  Research  institute  worthy  of  what  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  will  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
universities.     [The  italics  are  mine.] 

It  was  In  response  to  this  appeal  that  Mr.  Alfred  Beit's 
first  donation  of  £25,000  was  made  (acknowledgements  of 
Senate,  minute  dated  March  29th,  1905),  and  his  second 
gift  of  £25,000  was  made  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
first. 

In  February,  1905,  a  modification  of  the  committee 
dealing  with  the  appeal  was  made,  and  in  a  minute  of 
February  21st,  1905,  the  Senate  empowered  the  new 
Committee  to  collect  funds 

to  build  and  endow  an  institute  of  medical  sciences  under  the 
control  of  the  University,  and  in  general  accordance  with  the 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  25th,  1903. 

On  June  27th,  1905,  the  second  8ppeal  (the  form  from 
which  you  quote)  was  approved  by  this  Committee,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  authorization  ;  it  made  no  provision  for  research,  and 
in  that  degree  contravened  the  instruction  of  the  Senate 
(quoted  above),  and  it  contained  other  misrepresentations 
against  which  protests  were  made  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  resolu- 
tion dated  March  14th,  1907.  Thus  the  original  and  most 
authoritative  appeal,  in  response  to  which  at  least  fivp- 
sevenths  of  the  money  now  in  hand  has  been  collected, 
expressly  mentions  Research  as  of  equal  importance  with 
the  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Medical  teaching;  and 
Dr.  Waller  ia  right  in  his  contention  that  research 
"  formed  a  portion  "  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is  no  perversion 
to  apply  the  money  to  this  purpose.  Further,  Mr.  Alfred 
Beit's  executors  apparently  would  not  object  to  the 
£50,000  with  which  they  are  concerned  being  so  applied. 

You,  and  Dr.  Turney  also,  advocate  the  utilization  of  the 
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£70,000  in  hand  in  establishing  a  third  centre  "  to  enable 
the  University  to  fulfil  Its  undertaking  "  to  provide  Pre- 
liminary and  Intermediate  Medical  teaching  for  those 
schools  which  have  given  np  or  wish  to  give  up  their 
courses  in  those  subjects.  But  you  omit  to  mention  that 
the  University  has  fulfilled  this  undertaking,  and  has  pro- 
vided courses  at  University  and  King's  College  centres,  at 
which  students  from  St.  George's  and  Westminster  have 
attended  for  two  year3.  The  accommodation  available  at 
these  two  centres  is  such  "  as  to  admit  with  comfort  a 
yearly  entry  of  100  medical  students"  at  each  of  these 
centres.1  As  the  curriculum  in  these  subjects  occupies 
three  years,  it  follows  that  accommodation  exists  at  these 
tivo  centres,  taken  together,  for  a  stationary  number  of  600 
students. 

At  the  present  moment  the  total  number  of  students 
attending  the  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  studies 
at  these  two  ceutres,  taken  together,  is  under  100.  It  will 
bs  seen,  therefore,  that  the  margin  between  the  present 
attendance  and  the  maximum  which  can  be  comfortably 
received— 600— will  more  than  suffice  for  the  possible 
accession  of  the  students  from  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the 
only  school  which  remains  outside  concentration  while 
expressing  a  wish  to  concentrate.  The  Senate  of  the 
University  has  some  business  men  upon  it,  and  is  hardly 
likely  to  deem  it  necessary  to  sink  £70,000  in  providing  a 
centre  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  an  individual  school  which 
happens  not  to  like  the  accommodation,  already  provided 
by  the  University,  which  I  have  demonstrated  to  be 
ample. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Nov.  12lh.  E.  GRAHAM  LlTTLE. 


Sir,— Dr.  Waller  is  concerned  for  the  continuance  of 
provision  for  physiological  research  in  the  University  of 
London  at  South  Kensington.  In  this  he  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  myself  as  of  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
scientific  advancement  of  medicine.  I  believe  that  the 
scheme  for  a  small  teaching  institute  of  medical  studies 
at  South  Kensington,  if  carried  out,  would  double  the 
efficiency  of  the  laboratory  over  which  Dr.  Waller  pre- 
sides, by  bringing  it  Into  touch  with  the  allied  medical 
sciences,  and  by  providing  it  with  workers  whose  faculties 
and  interest  were  continually  stimulated  by  contact  with 
young  and  inquiring  minds.  Tne  institute  which  I  con- 
template would  not  be  worthy  of  the  University  did  it  not 
regard  research  as  an  essential  part  of  its  functions. — 
I  am,  etc , 

Ernest  H.  Starling. 
Univer3itv  College,  London,  Nov.  13th, 


A  PROTEST. 

Sir, — Only  a  few  weeks  ago  my  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  daily  press  in  connexion  with  the  trivial  ailment  of  a 
distinguished  personage,  and  yesterday  again  I  found  to 
my  extreme  regret  that  a  private  visit  I  had  paid  to  an 
old  acquaintance  had  been  utilized  to  inform  the  world 
that  I  had  gone  to  Windsor  Castle.  The  two  instances 
just  named  do  not  stand  alone.  For  years  past  I  have 
from  time  to  time  read  in  the  papers  that  I  had  been 
going  North,  or  that  I  had  been  seen  at  the  first  night  of 
a  theatre,  or  that  1  had  been  in  attendance  on  some  illus- 
trious personage  or  other,  statements  which  often  enough 
were  amplified  with  eulllngs  about  my  career  from 
Who's  Who,  etc. 

It  needs  no  assurance  for  those  who  know  me,  that 
never  in  my  life  have  I  been  a  party  directly  or  indirectly 
to  statements  of  such  an  advertising  character,  but,  know- 
ing the  world,  .1  foresee  the  danger  that  if  they  are 
repeated  time  after  time,  even  well  meaning  people 
will  at  last  begin  to  shake  their  heads,  and  to  think 
that  it  could  hardly  be  accidental  that  it  was 
always  the  same  member  of  the  profession  whose  name 
was  thus  brought  before  the  public.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  silent,  or  have  at  the  utmost  requested  In  private 
letters  the  editors  of  some  of  the  papers  which  have 
bestowed  upon  me  so  unenviable  and  undesired  a  noto- 
riety, to  abstain  from  mentioning  my  name  In  future  in 
their  papers.  One  knows  but  too  well  that  if  one  writes 
a  public  disclaimer  unkind  persons  are  inclined  to 
interpret  this  in  the  sense  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
vnff  primary,  one  added  of  one's  own  accord  the  puff 
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Now,  however,  that  the  nuisance  has  become  really 
intolerable,  I  wish  to  state  once  for  all  that  I  most 
strongly  object  to  the  mentioning  of  my  name  in  the 
lay  press,  and  that  If  I  knew  a  way  to  discountenance 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  reporters  I  would  gladly 
avail  myself  of  It. —  I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Nov.  13th. FELIX   SemON. 

DIRECTION  OF  ABDOMINAL  INCISIONS. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  Dr.  Hogarth's  letter  in  your  issue  of 
November  2nd,  may  I  say  : 

1.  The  direction  of  the  skin  Incision  la  no  doubt 
Important  for  aesthetic  and  other  reasons ;  my  contention 
is  that  It  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  preventing  a 
ventral  hernia. 

2.  My  view  that  Mr.  Maylard  belittled  the  Importance  of 
not  dividing  the  nerves  to  the  rectus  muscle  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  his  own  words  : 

The  conclusion  is,  1  believe,  purely  theoretical,  for  so  long 
as  the  sheath  of  tbe  rectus  can  ba  regarded  as  intact,  a 
paralysed  segment  of  the  muscle  will  neither  cause  nor 
predispose  to  hernia. 

3.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  couple  of  fine  catgut 
stitches  used  to  fix  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  to  the 
inner  edge  of  its  sheath  can  have  any  grave  results  during 
ihe  few  days  the  catgut  exists,  but  their  use  is  not 
essential  in  using  the  incision  which  I  recommend. 

I  share  Dr.  Hogaith's  interest  In  Mr.  Maylard's  paper, 
but  although  "  it  is  well  to  know,  on  occasion  what  we  may 
do  without  serious  ill  effects,''  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
definite  opinions  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  our  operative 
work,  and  Mr.  Maylard's  arguments  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
justify  the  routine  adcp'ion  of  the  transverse  incision  in 
abdominal  surgery.— I  am,  etc., 

Bradford,  Nov.  7th.  JAMES  PHILLIPS. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    SUPPURATIVE    OTITIS 
WITHOUT  A  RADICAL  OPERATION. 

Sir, — Dr.  Mllligan,  In  the  course  of  his  interesting 
address  on  suppurative  otitie,  referred  to  certain  methods 
of  treatment  that  I  advocate,  and  remarked  that,  "  pro- 
vided that  the  septic  process  is  confined  to  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  to  Its  mucosa,  the  results  from  such  a 
method  of  procedure  should  be  satisfactory." 

But  I  have  published  a  series  of  consecutive  cases  which 
show  that  this  treatment  is  successful  in  cases  where  the 
disease  is  not  so  limited.  In  many  of  my  successful  cases 
there  has  been  caries  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  ear ;  in 
others  there  have  been cholesteatomatous  deposits;  and  in 
a  few  cases  of  definite  meningeal  irritation  there  has  been 
recovery  after  otectomy.  I  have  portions  of  two  cochleae, 
the  persons  from  whose  ears  they  were  extracted  having 
been  seen  recently  in  excellent  condition. 

It  is  suggested  that  such  cures  are  not  permanent- 
— how  can  one  claim  a  permanent  cure  in  anything  ? — but 
I  am  in  touch  with  many  of  my  old  patients,  and  it  is  my 
experience  that  when  once  the  adult  ear  has  been 
thoroughly  disinfected  a  recurrence  is  not  often  met  with. 
In  the  case  of  children,  there  Is  undoubtedly  need  for 
occasional  supervision,  as  any  cold  may  start  a  running 
from  the  ear,  which,  of  course,  is  easily  infected.  Such 
trouble  is  by  no  means  absent  after  a  radical  operation, 
which  is  sometimes  talked  about  as  if  it  were  certain  to 
cure  the  disease.  But  I  have  had  more  trouble  with 
patients  upon  whom  the  radical  operation  had  been  per- 
formed than  with  any  others. 

Patients  have  btfore  now  been  told  by  otologists  that 
an  otectomy  would  make  them  deaf.  Dr.  Milligan  now 
assents  to  the  fact  I  have  long  insisted  upon,  that  the 
healing  is  often  much  Improved  after  removal  of  the 
membrane  and  the  two  larger  ossicles. 

I  find  also  some  comfort  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Whitehead,  who  said  that  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
radical  operation  was  passing  away,  and  that  credit  should 
be  given  to  those  who  had  helped  to  repress  this  excessive, 
operative  enthusiasm.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything 
I  have  written  has  had  much  effect,  but,  at  any  rate, 
I  have  suffi  red  in  a  good  cause. 

At  the  Otological  Congress  in  1899  the  President,  when 
summing  up  the  debate  on  this  subject,  remarked  upon 
the  isolated  position  of  "  a  gentleman  from  Coventry." 

Time  will  complete  the  vindication  of  my  attitude,  and 
before  many  years  are  past  otologists  will,  I  think,  gene- 
rally admit  that  most  cases  of  otorrhoea  will  yield  to 
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tntrameatal    treatment.     The  earlier  such  treatment   Is 
commenced  the  leas  often  will  any  operative  treatment  be 
required. — I  am,  etc. 
Coventry,  Oct.  25tu.  F.  Faulder  White. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  HOBNAIL  LIVER. 
Sir, — As  the  medical  superintendent  of  an  inebriate 
retreat,  may  I  say  that  in  twelve  years'  experience  ol 
the  treatment  ot  alcoholism — acute,  chronic,  and  periodic— 
I  have  never  had  a  patient  suffering  from  cirrhosis  of  the 
iiver  :J  I  think  Dr.  Branthwaite's  experience  will  be  borne 
out  by  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  inebriety  and  its 
treatment. — I  am,  etc., 

J.  W.  Astley  Cooper. 
Buttermere,  Coekermoutu,  Xov.  lOtli. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

Sir, — Before  the  new  medical  military  scheme,  recently 
unfolded  by  the  Director-General,  comes  into  operation,  it 
would  be  well  to  consider  the  status  of  existing  volunteer 
officers  and  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Reserve,  who  are 
in  charge  of  troops  and  military  hospitals. 

In  view  of  this,  I  wish  to  point  oat  that  although  under 
military  discipline,  and  subject  to  great  responsibility, 
they  have  no  authority  whatever,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
R.A.MC.  as  mere  stop- gaps, with  contemptuous  toleration. 
An  officer  In  the  Army  Medical  Reserve  holds  a  com- 
mission, which  as  far  as  words  go  confers  powers  of  dis- 
cipline and  command,  but  which  in  practice  is  really  not 
worth  the  vegetable  parchment  on  which  it  is  written. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  strongly  advise  those  in- 
terested to  make  sure  that  as  members  of  the  new 
organization  they  will  possess  when  on  duty  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  powers  of  the  R.A.M.C.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience in  saying  that  if  these  points  are  not  insisted  on 
and  conceded  friction  and  humiliation  are  unavoidable. 

The  uniform  of  the  Territorial  R.A.M.C.  ought  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  R.A.M.C,  with  a  "T"  on  the 
shoulder  strap  for  a  difference.  The  abolition  of  silver 
buttons  and  lace  would  do  away  with  the  galling  possi- 
bility of  being  regarded  by  a  grateful  public  as  "  only  a 
volunteer !" — I  am,  etc., 

October  27th.  Late  M.O.  in  Charge. 


CANVASSING  FOR  CLUBS. 

Sir,— It  is,  I  think,  time  that  measures  were  taken  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  medical  profession  to  friendly 
societies ;  not  only  on  the  subject  of  proper  remuneration, 
but  more  especially  on  account  of  the  wholesale  canvass- 
ing that  takes  place  in  connexion  with  them.  The  societies 
generally  (at  least  in  Scotland)  offer  prizes  to  the  members 
who  get  the  largest  number  of  additional  candidates,  and 
in  some  eases  it  is  the  tent  surgeon  who  purchases  and 
awards  the  prizes. 

I  maybe  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  an  action  can  be 
taken  to  mean  canvassing  for  the  benefit  of  the  tent 
Burgeon,  and  if  so  I  ehall  be  glad  of  a  correction. 

I  have  myself  had  to  suffer  the  annoyance  of  having 
some  of  my  patients  cmvassed,  and  canvassed  repeatedly 
and  persistently  to  join  the  juvenile  tent  of  one  of  these 
societies  in  my  neighbourhood.  On  remonstrating  I  find 
that  such  a  practice  is  universal  and  am  informed  that 
"  Oar  aim  is  not  to  inwease  the  doctor's  list,  but  to  add  to 
the  membership  of  the  order,  and  you  are  the  only  one 
who  has  ever  interpreted  our  action  in  any  other  light." 

It  may  not  be  their  intention  to  increase  their  doctor's 
list,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  doctor's  list  is  increased, 
and  that  by  mean3  of  canvassing  other  people's  patients. 

Is  It,  may  I  ask,  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  for  members  to  support  and  encourage 
such  societies  F — I  am,  etc. 

A.  P. 

The  new  medical  school  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
formally  opened  on  June  10th,  and  at  the  present  time  (we 
learn  from  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal)  fifty- 
four  young  men  and  one  young  wormn  are  studying 
medical  science  "on  American  lines."  The  medical 
department  of  the  Santo  Tomas  University  has  made 
efforts  to  improve  the  facilities  which  it  offers  in  order  to 
meet  the  stress  of  competition.  A  new  dissecting  room 
has  been  planned,  and  the  laboratory  accommodation  has 
been  increased. 
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Badcliffe  Prize,  1907. 

The  Msiter  and  Fellows  01  University  College  have  reported 

to  the  Vioe-Chancellor  that  they  have  awarded  the  prize  to 

Arthur  Edwin  Boycott,   D  M.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College. 

The  Examiners  reported  that  tho  work  of  Alexander  George 
Gibson,  M.A.,  B.M.,  Christ  Church,  entitled  him  to  honourable 
mention. 

Second  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.  M.— Certificates. 

In  and  after  Trinity  Term,  1908,  in  addition  to  the  cer- 
tificates already  required,  every  candidate  must  also  produce 
a  certificate  (No.  11)  showing  that  he  has  attended  a  course  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  In 
a  hospital  approved  by  the  Medical  Board. 

Examiners  in  Medicine. 

In  a  Congregation  held  on  Saturday,  November  9th.  the 
names  of  the  following  persons  were  submitted  to  the  House 
as  Examiners  in  Medicine  : 

In  Human  Anatomy— k.  H.  Younsr.  M.B.Edin. 

!■>  Physiology.  -.1.  S.  Edkins,  M  B  Camb 

In  Pathology  — E.  W.  A.  Walker.  DM..  Fellow  of  University  College. 

In  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health.— £.  M.  Legge,  D.M  ,  Irinity 
College. 

In  Medicine  —  J.  R.  Bradford,  M  D.Lond. 

In  Surgery. — Howard  Marsh,  M.A  .  M.C.Camb. 

In  Obstetrics— I.  W.  Eden,  M.D.Ediu. 

Degree  Days. 
The   degrea    days    in    the    present    term    are :    Thursday, 
November  28th,   at    10   a.m.  ;   Thursday,    December  5th.    at 
10  a.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Meeting  op  the  Senate. 
A  ME&TiNiiJof  the  Senate  was  held  on  October  23rd. 

Forthcoming  Bcsignation  of  Principal. 
Sir  Arthur  Riicker  having  intimated  his  desire  not  to  retain 
the  office  of  Principal  beyond  the  age  of  60,  and  therefore  to 
resign  in  September,  1908,  a  resolution  expressing  the  Senate's 
regret  at  the  announcement  and  recording  its  appreciation  of 
the  great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  University  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Besignation  from  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw,  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the 

Faculty  of  Medicine  on  the  Senate,  has  resigned  :  his  successor 

will  be  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on 

November  21st. 

Beappoin  tment. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Pye-Smith  has  been  reappointed  Representative  of 
the  University  on  the  General  Medical  Council. 


Kino's  College. 
Special  Lectures  in  Physiology. 
Dr.  Otto  Rosenheim  will  give  a  course  of  three  lectures  on 
the  borderland  of  animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  (proteins, 
lecithins,  pigments,  etc.)  in  the  physiological  theatre  of  King's 
College  on  Monday,  November  25th  and  December  2nd  atd  9th 
at  4  30  p.m.  TheBe  lectures  are  free  to  all  internal  students  of 
the  University  of  London,  all  medical  students  in  the  London 
medical  schools,  and  medical  practitioners  on  presentation  of 
their  cards. 

Graduates'  Union. 
The  University  of  London  Graduates'  Union  has  been  formed 
to  keep  the  graduates  and  teachers  in  touch  with  the 
University  by  bringing  together  those  eDgaged  in  all  forms  of 
educational  work,  and  to  support  the  development  of  uni- 
versity teaching  and  research  in  London.  One  means  to  this 
end  is  the  publication  of  a  periodical  entitled  The  London 
Graduate.  The  subscription  to  the  Union,  of  which  Sir 
Thomas  Barlow  is  President,  is  half  a  crown  ;  it  may  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary,  8,  Collingwood  Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  N. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
A  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh  was  held  on  Tuesday,  November  5th,  Dr.  Undeihill 
(President)  in  the  Chair. 

Admission  to  the  Fellowship. 
The  following  members  were  admitted  by  ballot  to  the 
Fullowshin  of  the  College:  Frederick  Norton  Metzies,  M.D., 
M  R  C  P.E  ,  London  ;  Theodore  Charles  Mackenzie,  M.B  , 
M.R.C.P.E.,  Abeid»en;  and  George  Douglas  McRae,  M.B., 
CM.,  M.R.C.P.E.,  Edinburgh. 

Admission  to  the  Membership. 
James  Hunter  Harvey  Pirie,  M.l!  ,  Ch.B  ,  Edinburgh,  was 
admitted  to  the  Membership  of  the  College  after  examination. 

Admission  to  the  Licence. 
The  Registrar  reported  that  since  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  College  fifty  persens  had  obtained  the  Licence  of  the 
College  by  examination. 
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School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges. 
The  Secretary  laid  on  the  tabls  the  annual  statement  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  in  terms  of  the  constitution.  The  report  indicated 
that  the  number  of  classes  daring  the  Winter  Session,  1906-7, 
was  39,  and  daring  the  Summer  Session,  1907,  43  ;  and  that  the 
number  i  f  students  during  the  Winter  b-ssion  was  1,048  and 
during  the  Summer  S  ssion  961,  both  so  f*r  as  couid  be  ascer- 
tained, as  certain  lecturers  had  not  made  returns. 

Sill  PaUison  Struthe-.s  Bursary. 
The   Hill    PaUison   Struthers   Bursary    in    Anatomy   and 
Physiology,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  "College,  was  awarded 
after  examination  to  Mr.  John  William  Hitchcock. 

Wood  Bursary  Award 
The  Wood  Bursary,   of  the  value  of  £60  per  annum  end 
tenable  for  three  years,  which  is  in  the  gif;  cf  the  College,  was 
awarded  after  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and 
English  to  Mr.  George  Baikie  Shepherd. 


FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  OF 
GLASGOW. 
The  elections  held  on  November  4th  in  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  gentlemen  as  office-b'arers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  John  Glaisier;  Visitor,  Mr.  D. 
N.  Knox;  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  G  Dan:  Honorary  Librarian, 
Dr.  J  Lindsay  Steven.  There  were  alsn  elected  as  Councillors, 
in  addition  to  those  who  are  Councillors  in  virtue  of  their 
office.  Dr  R->bf  rt  Perry,  Dr.  Neil  Carmicbael,  Mr.  E.  C  Clarke, 
Dr.  Ebeaezer  Duncan,  Mr.  J.  Walker  Downie,  and  Dr.  John 
Barlow. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 
Notice  i  as  been  given  of  an  alteration  of  some  importance  in 
the  regulations  respecting  admission  to  the  Fellowship. 
Hitherto  candidates  have  been  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  are  graduates  or  Licentiate-*  in  Surgery  of  over  ten  year*' 
standing,  and  those  who  have  held  such  diplomas  or  degrees 
for  less  than  that  period.  In  the  case  of  the  former  no  exami- 
nation has  b°frn  imposed  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  apart 
from  surgery ;  the  test  which  has  been  imposed  in  their  rase 
boiDg  k  icwn  as  Grade  2.  After  the  date  mentioned  Grade  2 
will  ce as i  to  exist,  and  all  candidates  alike  will  have  to  pass 
under  the  scheme  known  as  Grade  1.  This  entails  examina- 
tion in  anatomy  and  physiology  and  hibtology  and  surgical 
pathology,  as  well  as  in  systematic,  clinical,  and  operative 
sufgery.  The  alterations  will  take  effect  from  January  1st, 
1910. 

CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tions undernoted  : 
Srcond  Professional.— J.  T.  Barry,  F.  J.  Graham,  P.  Grace.  R  H. 
Hodees.  W.  H.  Murray  M.  O'Brien,  H  C.  Smyth,  J.  P.  Shorten. 
Thibd   Professional  —  S.   .i.   Barry,   A.  J.   Bennett,  G.  E.  Beggs, 
H    F    Blood,  T.  C   Casey.  Wits  C.  Daniell,  J.  C  L  Day,  v.   C. 
Deane.    E.   Dundon,  H.   Hunt,   F.   M.    Harvey,   S.   W.    Hudson, 
L  C  Johnston,  J  OX  Murray,  J.  Meuton,  M.  C.  O'Hara.  J.  J. 
O'Connell.   E    Power,  W.  F.  Russell,  C.  D.  K.  Beaver,  I.  Scher, 
Sherlock. 
Pinal.— *C  W  Green,  *M.  I>.  Healy,  *.T.  MeNamara,  H.  C.  Carden, 
W.  J.  C'ODnolly,  A.  Curry.    B    Foley.   G    A    Francis,  E.   H.  F. 
Iligao,  G  J   M.  Martin,  E  Montgomery.  W.  St.  L.  Moorhead, 
P.  J    Murray,  C.  McQueen.  U.  H.  O'Sullivan,  J.  T.   Rearden, 
Or.  F.  Shepherd.  P.  D.  Walsh 

*  Honours. 
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ST.  BARl'HOLO MEW'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
WITH  reference  to  an  anronncerrent  in  the  British  Medical 
,l  of  Sectember  28th,  p.  855,  to  the  eff-et  that  "  Dr 
\  Griffith  has  be<  ome  Physician  Accoucheur  with 
Dr.  H.  Williamson  as  his  assistant  "  we  are  requested  to  state 
that  the  G,naeeclogical  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's  is  as 
follows :  Dr.  Champnpvs  is  the  Phystclan-Acconcbeur  to 
tie  K-spital,  Dr  Griffith  has  been  appointed  Puysician- 
Accouchpur  with  charge  ot  out-patients,  "r.  Williamson  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Pnysie.lan-Accor;ch<-nr. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

AFRICA  GENERAL  SERVICE  MEDAL 
The  King  baa  oeen  pleased  to  auprov"  of  the  ifrlea  General 
Service  Mertal,  with  clasp,  inscribed  "N  Nigeria,  1906,"  being 
granted  to  the  forces  which  (a)  Under  the  command  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  F  G.  BUckwood,  K,ist  Surrey  Regiment,  and 
Captain  R.  H,  Goodwin,  R  Q  A  ,  took  part  in  the  operations 
against  the  Sstitu  rebels,  near  Sokotn,  from  February  14(h  to 
Ur.h.  1906,  both  dates  inclusive  (b)  Duder  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  A.  W  G  Lo.vry  Cola,  D.S.O  ,  Northern 
Nigeria  Regiment,  Wet  African  Frontier  Force,  took  part  in 
the  operations  against  the  Emir  of  Hadciji,  from  April  16  h  to 
24th,  1906  hoth  dates  Inclusive  Officers  soldiers,  and  others 
already  In  possession  of  the  Africa  General  Service  Medal  will 
the  e.l»>o  only.  The  grint  of  the  medal  and  clasp,  or 
oiMonr.iv  *•  offloers orthe  regular  and  auxiliary  forc-s  will 
*  "^  '"  ed  ta  those  who  had  oliicial  sanction  to  be  present. 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico- ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

BRANCH  SURGERIES. 

C.  S.  S.  writes :  A.,  who  is  in  practice  at  X.,  would  like  to  know 

whether   there  is  any  objection  to  his  Btarting  a  branch 

surgery  at  Z     There  are  already  three  practitioners  resident 

in  Z.,  which  is  five  miles  from  X. 

*«*  We  should  feel  better  able  to  form  an  opinion  if  we 
knew  precisely  what  A.  proposes  to  do  at  his  branch  surgery  ; 
for  example,  does  he  intend  to  have  a  telephone  and  go 
when  required,  or  only  to  see  patients  at  certain  honrs  on 
certain  days  ?  While  the  practitioners  atZ.  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  fair  competition,  A.  must  expect  his  action  to  be 
resented,  and  if  his  purpose  in  establishing  a  branch  surgery 
is  merely  for  advertisement,  and  there  is  no  real  opening  for 
another  practitioner,  we  think  there  would  be  grave  objection 
to  his  taking  the  step  he  proposes. 


SUPERSESSION. 
G.  E.  K.  writes:  A.  is  family  practitioner  to  C,  and  on 
ooe  occasion  when  ill  requests  B..  a  neighbouring  prac- 
titioner, by  letter  to  attend  C.  Thi3  B.  does,  and  A. 
later  sends  her  half  ber  fees  Nine  months  afterwards  anc 
seven  months  ago  C.  calls  to  ask  A.  to  visit  a  lady 
stajing  with  her.  A.  is  away  for  a  short  holiday,  sue 
C.  then  calls  on  B.  and  requests  her  to  see  the  lady 
without  mentioning  the  fact  that  A.  Is  out  of  "town.  B. 
a-ks  no  questions,  but  attends  the  patients  for  ten  days. 
She  says  nothing  to  A  on  her  return,  and  has  never  men- 
tioned the  matter,  although  A.  and  B  oooasionall? 
meet.  Should  not  B.  have  communicated  with  A. 
immediately  on  her  return  ? 

*,*  As  B.  was  originally  introduced  to  C.  by  A.,  she 
should  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  had  been  called 
to  the  house  again,  although  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
question  of  supersession  in  the  case,  as  the  lady  who  was 
staying  with  C.  was  a  stranger  to  both  A.  and  B. 

Perplexed  wrltf  s :  A  and  B.  are  practitioners  in  the  samp 
town.  A.  attends  a  confinement  for  B.  in  his  absence  Some- 
months  later  A  is  calltd  to  see  the  child,  and  on  explaining 
to  the  parents  his  position  is  informed  that  they  do  not 
intend  to  employ  B.'s  services  again,  and,  if  A.  still  refuse's 
to  attend,  they  will  call  in  C.  Under  these  circumstances,  is 
A.  justified  in  attending  the  case  ? 

***  If  A  attended  the  case  at  the  request  of  B  ,  he  is  not 
justified  in  taking  over  the  case  without  B  's  full  sanction. 
It  is  much  batter  that  the  ease  should  go  to  C.  than  that 
medical  men  should  feel  that  they  are  lir.bie  to  be  superseded 
by  colleagues  who  have  acted  as  their  substitutes. 


DAKHYL  V.  LABOUOHERE. 
This  case,  which  »-as  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  n 
special  jury  during  five  days  last  week,  was  brought  to  a  clcso 
too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  is-  ue.  The  action  was  brought 
by  Mr.  Hanna  Nassif  Dakhyl,  M  D,  of  the  University  of  Pat  is, 
against  Mr.  Henry  Labouohere  for  damages  for  an  alleged  libel 
In  Truth.  The  case  was  first  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  a  special  jury,  when  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £1  000  This  verdict,  however,  was  set  aside  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  The 
defendant  admit'ed  publication,  hut  said  that,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sisted of  statermntsof  fact,  the  paragraph  was  true,  and  so  far 
as  it  consisted  of  expressions  ol  opinion  it  was  fall  comment  on 
a  matter  of  public  interest. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke,  K  C.  ard  Mr.  Macnaghten  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff;  Mr.  shee,  KG,  Mr.  Eidon  Bankes,  K  C,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  for  the  defendant. 

Accord hag  to  oour,s;Ts  opening  statement  the  alleged  libel 
was  obtained  in  'he  following  paragraph  which  appeared  In 
Truth  in  April,  1903  : 

Sundry  Inquiries  have  reached  me  during  the  last  week  or 
two  respecting  one  Dr,  H.  N  Dakhyl,  cf  Holland-read, 
Kensington,  who  appends  to  his  name  the  symbols  B.Sc  . 
B  A.,  M.D.,  Paris,  etc,  and  describes  himself  as  a  specialist 
for  the  treatment  of  deafness,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  diseases. 
Possibly  this  gentleman  may  possess  all  the  talents  which 
his  alleged  foreign  degrees  denote  ;  but,  of  course,  he  is  not 
a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  he  happens  to  be  the 
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late  ptysioian  to  the  notorious  Drouet  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

In  other  words,  ho  is  a  quack  of   the  rankest  speoies.     I 

presume  he  has  left  the  Drouet  gang  in  order  to  carry  ona 

practice  of  the  same  eloss  on  his  own  aocouut,  and  probably 

he  is  well  qualified  to  succeed  In  that  peculiar  lino. 

Counsel  explaiued  that  the  ordinary  definition  of  quack  was 

a  "  boastful  pretender  to  inedicil  skill."    If  it  were  true  to  say 

that  of  his  client,  he  was  unfit  to  Dractise  anywhere  ;  if  it  were 

false  it  was  a  grave  libe).    Anoiher  meaning  which  might  be 

given  to  the  woid  was  that  a  qaack  was  a  person  who,  although 

ne  had  medical  skill,  pretended  to  cure  people  of  diseases  by 

remedies    which   he    knew   had    no    efficacy    and    ware    not 

calculated    to   affeot  the  disease.    Coming  to  the  plaintitt  s 

history,    counsel    stated    that   he    was    a   native    of    Syria, 

where  he   was  bom  in  185S.      From  1873  to  1875  he  was  a 

Student  at  the  Greek  College  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     In  187o 

and  1877  he  b.-came  a  direator  of  schools  at  Beyrout,  and  in 

18'3  Professor  of  Greek  a:  the  University  of  St.  Joseph.     In 

1881  he  was   Professor  of   French  and  Arabic  at  the  Medical 

College  at  Beyrout.     In  1831  he  went  to  the  hospl'at  attended 

by  Dr    Martin  at   Mount  Carmel,  where  he  acted  as  clinical 

ant        In    lb97  he  took  the  degree  of   M.D.    in    Paris, 

and    practised  there  a<   .  specialist  in  throat,  ear,  and  no=e 

1   1899  to  1901.    In  1901  he   joined   the    "roues 

ate,    wulch    was   then    advertising   largely    in 

and    In   Jure,   1901,    he.    became    Medical    Director    of    ^nat 

institute,  the  work  of  which  consisted  largely    in    treating 

patients  by  correspondence.     He  remained  there  sor  a _y|ar, 

out  was  not  responsible  for  the  methods  adopted.     In  1902  he 

left  the  institute  to  practise  on  his  own  account.     At  this 

point  counsel  proposed  to  adduce  evidence  that  the  plamtnl 

was  a  skilful  person  ;  that  he.  treated  a  large  number  of  persoi  s 

with  care,  skill,  and  success,  and  teat  ha  cured  people  by 

corresoondence.  ,    ... 

Mr.  Justice  Darling  said  that  he  cculdjaoS  allow  rebutting 
evidence  to  be  called  first.  , 

The  p'aintiff,  on  being  called,  gave  evidence  as  to  his  studies 
and  qualifications. 

In  cross  examination,  he  said  he  did  not  know  he  was  not 
eligible  to  be  on  the  Medical  Register.  He  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  Drouet  Institute  when  he  joined  It. 
Although  Truth  had  nublished  advertisements  of  the  insti- 
tute it  did  not  do  so  "at  the  same  time  that  it  was  attacking 
the  institute.  He  agreed  that  if  a  plaster  was  put  on  behind 
the  ear  the  medicaments  would  be  absorbed  and  wouia 
enter  the  circulation.  It  would  thus  resolve  librous  tis3ue 
if  it  were  not  organized,  and  so  was  better  than  the  lancet. 
To  one  pa'.isnt  who  was  suffering  from  otorrhoea,  tinnitus, 
otitis  media,  and  eustachitis  he  sent  Dr.  Drouet's  genuine 
papier  an-icatarrhal,  ear  antiseptic  gargla  and  sadativ=>:  of 
which  the  price  was  193  9d.  He  considered  the  methods  of 
the  Drouet  were  quite  professional,  and  he  left  it  because 
of  the  bad  reputation  it  had  received  from  Truth  He 
said  install  the  English  army  was  treated  by  correspondence. 
He  used  to  diagnose  by  correspondence  since  he  left  the 
ate,  bnt  bad  ceased  to  do  so  since  he  heard  the  remarks 
of  the  OhUf  Justice  at  the  previous  trial.  When  he  said  in  a 
Dublished  pamDhlei.  of  which  1,200  copies  were  printed,  that 
;'  a  1  mj  d'p'omas  have  been  gained  in  medical  schools  of  the 
hi<"ifi-t,  reputation,  such  as  Paris,  as  shown  by  their  registers, 
he  referred  to  University  College  Hospital,  where  his  name 
was  registered  as  a  -cbolar,  and  where  he  attended  two  or  three 
months     He  wa3  given  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

In  re  examination,  ha  said  that  the  questions  sent  to  patients 
were  so  framed  -mat  true  answers  must  inform  the  physician 
of  the  real  condition  of  the  patient.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
C3S6  in  wblch  his  treatment  was  injurious. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  A  foreman  labourer,  whose  son  had  been  deaf  for 
nine  stars,  got  medic  nes  from  the  Brouet  Institute,  the  use 
of  wbuth  ho  said  cured  his  son.  In  cross-examination,  he 
almi  ted  that  the  uss  of  the  snuff  which  was  sent  caused  the 
boj's  nose  to  bleed  every  day  until  the  doctor  at  the  institute 
Ba:d  it  must  be  ^topped.  . 

Mr  Bankes  intimated  that  it  was  notpart  of  the  defendant  s 
ca«e  to  sav  thai  no  cures  had  been  effected 

Colonel  Mark  Mavhew  said  that  by  personal  treatment  the 
plain',. if  had  cored  him  when  he  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  not 
near  a  g'ln  g  .      _ 

Mtes  Nettie   Bishop  spoke  of  having  been  relieved  by  .Dr. 
Dakvl  of  ci-afn-ss  following  scarlet  fever. 
[Mr    Ban'ses  nav'.Dg  put  a  question,] 
Witness  :  I  canrot  hear. 

Mr  B«nkes  :  Is  it  the  fact  that  yon  cannot  hear  me  unless 
you  see  m v  hos  moving  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  go  by  lips. 

Mr  Bankes':  You  d;  not  hear  when  I  turn  my  head,  but  you 
can  near  when  you  can  see  my  faee  ? 

Dr  Hirschberg,  M  D.  of  Paris,  end  Dr.  Roubleff,  head 
ph.sicUn  of  a  medical  and  surgical  home  at  Paris,  gave 
evidence  that  treatment  by  correspondence  and  advertising 
were  lawful  in  F  ance. 

'ir  ->h.  e  in  opening  tb?  defendant's  case,  6Bid  thai;  when 
Truth  said  that  tbe  plain  tiff  was  not  qualified,  it  did  not  mean 
that  1  e  was  unskilled  ;  it  had  always  admitted  that  he  was  an 
M  ol  Pari-  atid  that  he  had  cured  a  number  of  people, 
e--p  eialtv  »ho«e  be  saw  personally.  "  Not  qualified  meant 
noo-quali6>d  in  England.  Whether  he  was  a  quack  was 
a  motcer  of  opinion,  aod  be  would  ask  them  to  say  that  no 


man  shaped  himself  more  like  a  quack  than  the  plaintiff.  He 
acted  so  when  at  the  Institute  and  when  he  left  it.  He  had  a 
hundred  cases  to  deal  v/ith  each  day,  aDd  accurate  diagnosis 
and  prescription  became  a  mere  farce.  What  were  a  hundred 
or  two  hundred  cases  out  of  a  business  that  could  pay  £9,000 
cr  £10,000  a  year  for  advertisements?  Why  were  no  English 
doctors  called  who  had  sent  patients  to  tho  plaintiff?  In 
addition  to  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  treatment, 
counsel  would  contend  that  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
defendant  showed  he  was  a  quack. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry  Cheatle,  F.R.CS.,  Aural  Surgeon  at 
King's  College  Hospital,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  paid 
that  diagnosis  by  correspondence  was  unsafe  and  unreliable. 
Plaster  behind  the  ear  was  useless  in  a  cafe  of  deafness.  In 
cross-examination  he  said  that  he  did  not  suggest  that  the 
plaintiff's  remedies  were  mischievous,   as  they  were  not  in 

sufficient  quantities. 

Mr.  Charles  Alfred  Ballance,  M.V.O  ,  M  S.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Dr. 
Herbert  Tilley,  gave  evidence  to  the  like  effect. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  then  called  who  had  been  treated 
by  correspondence,  and  who  said  that  they  had  received  no 
benefit.  One  man  named  Woodhead  was  treated  by  the 
Institute,  and  afterwards  went  to  see  Dr.  Macleod  Yearsley, 
who  found  the  left  ear  full  of  polypi.  For  such  a  condition  the 
treatment  suggested  was  absolutely  useless. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  he  had  read  the  questions  sent  out 
by  the  Drouet  Institute,  and  was  cf  opinion  that,  even  if  they 
were  fully  answered,  it  would  still  be  impossible  to  treat  the 
patient.  Treatment  by  correspondence  was  a  dangerous 
practice,  and  any  dootor  conducting  his  practica  by  correspon- 
dence would  certainly  be  brought  before  the  General  Medical 
Council.  In  cross-examination,  he  said  that  treatment  by 
correspondence  was  likely  in  many  cases  to  result  In  harm  to 
the  patient.  ,   . 

The  Judge :  Suppose  any  one  told  you  that  by  applying  a 
plaster  to  the  back  of  the  ear  the  ingredients  used  would  pass 
through  the  boce  to  the  inner  ear  like  a  shot  what  would  you 
call  him  ?— Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  I  should  call  him  a  quack. 

Tbe  plaintiff,  recalled  by  sua  Court,  said  that  the  Drouet 
Institute  did  not  now  carry  en  business  in   London.     It  was 
closed  between  the  hearing  "in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 
Counsel  having  addressed  the  jury, 

Mr.  Justice  Darling,  in  his  summing-up,  asked,  Was  there 
any  libel  in  describing  the  Drouet  Institute  as  notorious,  and 
notorious  in  a  bad  sense  ?  It  did  all  that  it  could  to  make 
itself  notorious  in  some  senses,  but  the  question  was  whether 
what  the  jury  had  heard  about  its  methods  made  them  think  it 
was  notorious  in  a  bad  sense.  Tho  defendant  said  plaintiff  was 
a  quack  and  that  it  had  been  proved.  Tne  defendant  must 
prove  that  it  was  comment  and  that  it  was  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest :  if  he  satisfied  the  jury  of  that  the  plaintiff 
must  satisfy  them  that  it  was  not  fair  and  honest.  After 
directing  attention  to  the  evidence,  his  lordship  said,  What 
did  they  call  a  svstem  which  was  capable  of  sei.ding  to  men 
and  women  medicine  that  would  do  them  no  earthly  good- 
sending  medicine  to  persons  who  could  not  be  benefited  except 
by  an  operation  ?  What  was  said  of  it  was  that  it  was  a  sys- 
tem which  was  not  likely  to  produce  good  r.  suits  and  which 
would  not  be  adopted  by  a  man,  no  matter  what  was  his  skill, 
who  was  careful  in  the  practice  of  the  profession. 

The  jury,  having  deliberated  in  private  for  fifteen  minutes, 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Judgment  was  entered 
accordingly. 

***  AVa  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following  notice 
relating  to  this  case  : 

"Dakhtl  v.  Labocckere. 
"  The  name  of  '  Dr.  Cheetham '  in  association  with  Drouet 
Institute  having  cropped  up  and  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
patients,  I  beg  to  say,  as  the  only  medico  of  that  name  in 
practice  in  London  that  I  am  not,  and  never  have  been, 
connected  in  any  way  with  any  of  the  parties,  and  send  this 
disclaimer  to  remove  what  impression  my  patients  and  the 
general  public  have  received  against  my  strictly  ethical 
career  for  sixteen  years  at  this  address. 
Forest  Gate,  E.  "S.  W.  CHEETHAM." 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 
At  the  Shoreditch  County  Court  recently  Dr.  C.  F.  Ponder 
sued  a  publican  for  4  guineas  for  attendance  on  defendant's 
barmaid,  who  had  been  injured  through  the  explosion  of  a 
bottle.  The  defendant  denied  liability,  but  admitted  that  he 
had  sent  on  the  bill  to  the  insurance  company  with  whom  he 
was  insured  under  the  new  Act,  under  the  impression  that  fee' 
company  would  pay  it.  The  case  was  heard  by  Deputy  Judge 
Brooks,  who  said  it  wa3  evident  tbe  defendant  had  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  insurance  company  was  liable  for  doctors' 
bills  under  the  new  Act,  whereas  legally  it  was  not,  but  think- 
ing that,  he  had  apparently  in  the  first  p'a-e  a"c?p'ed  liability. 
There  would  be  judgement  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 


CANCELLING  OF  MIDWIFERY  ENGAGEMENTS. 
M  D.  writes  that  a  lady  who  had  engaged  him  for  her  confine- 
ment lately  intimated  an  intention  to  break  the  engagement 
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and  to  be  attended  by  another  doctor.  Ha  ask3  whether  he 
can  claim  his  usual  fee,  and  if  not,  what  proportion  of  it  la 
usually  paid. 

*n*  An  engagement  properly  entered  into  by  two  persons 
cannot  be  legally  determined  except  by  mutual  consent.  On 
the  authority  of  Hochster  v.  Da  la  Tour  (2  E.  aDd  B.,  678), 
our  correspondent  could  demand  at  onca  his  full  fee,  and 
even  sue  for  it  before  his  patient's  confinement  ;  but  the 
usual  custom  in  the  profession,  when  notice  is  given  well 
before  the  expacted  confinement,  is  to  consent  to  the 
determination  of  the  engagement. 


ESTIMATION  OF  VALUE  OF  PRACTICE. 
Forceps  asks:  (l)When  a  junior  partner  wishes  to  take  over 
the  remainder  of  a  practice,  what  is  the  usually  accepted 
method  of  estimating  the  value  of  same  ?  (2)  Is  the  purchase 
value  estimated  from  the  net  or  gross  receipts?  (3)  What. 
would  be  a  fair  price  in  a  principally  working  class  practice  '{ 
(4)  Has  a  further  sum  to  ba  added  for  the  goodwill  of  the 
remaining  share  ? 

***  (1)  It  is  usual  to  ostimate  the  gross  aonual  value  of  the 
remainder,  taking  the  average  gross  receipts  for  the  last 
three  years.  (2)  Always  the  gross  receipts.  (3)  One  year  and 
a  half's  purchase  would  be  a  fair  price.    (4)  No. 

F.  0.  G.  writes  that  he  is  about  to  buy  oat  his  present  partner 
and  take  in  another.  He  is  advised  that  he  ought  to  take  an 
assignment  of  the  share  of  the  outgoing  partner,  and  eo 
become  possessed  of  the  whole  practice  before  selling  a  share 
to  the  incoming  partner.  He  does  not  wish  to  do  this,  and 
a3ks  for  advice. 

***  The  answer  must  depend  on  his' original  partnership 
deed,  and  he  should  act  on  the  advice  of  his  solicitor.  If  he 
is  going  to  select  the  new  partner  and  negotiate  with  him 
without  any  reference  to  his  late  partner,  no  doubt  the 
advice  is  sound  ;  but  many  partnership  agreements  allow 
tha  outgoing  partner  to  sell  his  own  share,  stipulating  only 
that  the  purchaser  of  the  same  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  partner  or  partners. 
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The  announcement  of  the  death,  on  October  26th,  of 
Dr.  C.  E.  Preston,  of  Erviog  Terrace,  Mcrecarnbe,  has 
been  received  with  the  deepest  regret  in  that  locality. 
Dr.  Preston,  who  at  the  time  of  nia  death  was  in  his 
58th  year,  graduated  B.A.  at  London  University  in  1891, 
and  afterwards  entered  Aberdeen  University  as  a  student 
of  medicine,  and  received  the  degrees  of  M.B.,  Ch.B.  in 
1893.  For  some  time  he  served  as  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  at  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  gained  expe- 
rience in  private  practice  with  Dr.  McCallum,  of  Kendal. 
At  Morecambe  he  took  up  his  residence  some  five  years 
ago,  becoming  Medical  Officer  of  the  Oraig  Convalescent 
Home,  and  playlDg  likewise  an  active  patt  at  the  Victoria 
Cottage  Hospital.  He  married  a  la3y  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Wesleyan  and  of  corresponding  literary  and 
musical  tastes,  and  the  two  together  were  prominent 
members  of  the  West  End  Onapel  congregation  and 
choir.  He  wa3  a  widely-read  man,  with  a  most  attractive 
personality,  and  in  the  comparatively  short  time  he  was 
at  Morecambe  had  acquired  a  large  circle  of  keenly 
appreciative  friends,  by  whom  his  early  and  quite 
unexpected  disease  is  exceedingly  regretted.  His  death 
took  place  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  travelled  in  haste  on 
receiving  news  that  his  child,  who  was  on  a  visit  with  its 
mother  to  a  relative,  was  believed  to  be  suffering  from 
enteric  fever.  A  few  days  atter  his  arrival  Dr.  Preston 
himself  fell  ill,  and  after  a  short  illness  died,  as  is 
believed,  from  the  same  complaint. 


The  late  Captain  Dredge,  I.M.S  —An  old  acquaint- 
ance writes  with  reference  to  the  accidental  death  of 
Captain  James  Allen  Dredge,  I. M.S.,  briefly  mentioned 
in  the  Journal  of  October  26th,  as  follows:  Captain 
James  Allan  Dredge,  I.M  S.,  who  was  only  3*  years  of  age, 
came  home,  on  furlough  three  months  ago,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  accident  wa?  about  to  mount  a  young  hunter 
when  the  animal  broke  away,  throwing  him  and  fracturh  g 
his  skull.  The  end  came  in  a  few  hourg,  but  he  was  quite 
conscious  for  some  time  before  death.  Captain  Dredge 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  James  Dredge,  of  Melrose, 
UlastonVmry,  and   spent   his    school   '.'ays   at   Blundell's, 


Tiverton.  He  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
where,  alter  passing  the  examinations,  he  remained  some 
time  as  resident  surgeon.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Netley, 
and  finally  to  India  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service  In  1897. 
After  a  varied  experience  in  Bangalore,  Edwardsabad  in 
the  Punjab,  China  (medal),  Belgaum  and  Trichinopoly, 
he  was  finally  posted  to  Bangalore  as  Staff  Surgeon.  He 
then  looked  quite  a  boy,  but  a  very  short  acquaintance 
proved  that  he  was  already  a  man  of  wide  experience,  and 
imbuei  with  a  zeal  which  augured  well  for  his  future. 
Without  experience  it  is  difficult  fcr  any  one  to  realize  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  which  a  staff  surgeon's  duties 
involve  in  a  large  cantonment  nnd  sanatorium  like  Banga- 
lore. But  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  singlehanded 
to  carry  them  out,  the  work  was  done  In  the  most  efficient 
manner  by  Captain  Dredge.  All  bis  patients  alike,  from 
the  General  Officer  Commanding  to  the  humblest  official, 
received  his  bett  in  time  and  attention.  This  cheerful, 
earnest  man  was  always  on  duty.  But  withal  he  was  a 
good  rider  and  a  good  shot,  and  found  time  for  various 
field  sports.  Nor  did  he  allow  the  usual  official  dis- 
couragement to  undertaking  it  to  disgust  him  with 
private  practice,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  gave  great  promise 
of  success  in  it.  Indeed,  Captain  Dredge  will  be  as  much 
missed  by  his  private  as  by  hi3  official  patients.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  loss  which  has  with  such  appall- 
ing suddenness  befallen  his  young  wife  and  their  three 
infant  sons  ?  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  Mrs.  Dredge  may 
rest  assured,  and  that  is  that  this  great  grief  is  not 
entirely  her  own,  but  is  shared  by  a  very  large  circle  of 
sympathizing  friends. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH, 

REPORTS  OF  MEDICAL  OFFfOERS  OF  HEALTH. 

Essex.— The  annual  report  for  1906  of  Dr.  Thresh  contains, 
as  usual,  the  statistics  of  the  administrative  county  and  u 
number  of  Interesting  details  bearing  upon  the  health  of  Essex. 
The  population  of  the  administrative  county  for  1906  is  esti- 
mated at  971,611.  The  birth-rate  was  25.8  as  eompaied  with  27 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  28  5  the  mean  1890  1904  for  the 
county.  Corrected  to  the  standard  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
corrected  birth-rate  is  lowest  for  East  Ham,  22  08,  while  in  the 
rural  districts  it  is  28.08  The  uncorrected  death-rate  was  12.2, 
and  when  corrected  for  age  and  sex  distribution  it  was  11.9. 
1'his  is  very  satisfactory  compared  with  the  death-rate  of  15.4 
for  England  and  Wales.  Tha  corrected  urban  rate  was  12.3, 
and  the  rural  11.2.  Of  the  large  towns,  the  highest  rates  (cor- 
rected) were  given  bv  Barking  (13.36)  and  Colchester  (13  28)  and 
the  lowest  by  Ilford  (10.63),  but  In  all  the  districts  the  rate 
was  low  compared  with  the  rest  of  England.  The  infantile 
mortality-rate  in  urban  districtswas  122,  and  in  rural  95.  After 
the  age  of  15  years  the  death-rates  in  town  and  country  were 
almost  identical.  The  infantile  mortality-rate  for  the  whole 
administrative  county  was  115,  that  for  England  and  Wales  133 
The  number.of  deaths  recorded  from  cancer  was  730,  giving  a 
death-rate  of  0.75.  The  mortality  from  cancer  has  steadily 
increased,  the  death-rate  fnr  1871-83  being  0  48,  1831-1890  0  54, 
and  1891-1900  being  0.66.  When  corrected  for  ace  and  sex  dis- 
tribution the  rate  is  hipher  in  the  urban  (0.808)  than  in  the 
rural  (0  701)  districts.  In  the  Dunmow  and  Halstead  dis- 
tricts the  mortality  from  cancer  was  twice  as  high  as  in 
the  remainder  of  the  county.  The  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis show  a  continuous  diminution,  being  0.75  from  phthisis 
(0  785  in  the  urban  and  0.654  in  tho  rural),  and  from  other 
tuberculous  diseases  0.446  in  the  urban  and  0.337  in  the  rural 
districts.  There  is  no  publics  sanatorium  in  the  county.  Not 
a  single  ease  of  small-pux  was  notified  during  the  year.  Scarlet 
fever  was  extensively  prevalent,  4,434  cases  being  notified. 
The  mortality-rate  was  2  1  in  the  urban  and  2  4  in  the  rural 
districts,  both  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  There  were 
1,869  cases  of  diphtheria  with  242  deaths,  a  death-rate  of  0. 25  As 
has  now  almost  invariably  become  the  case,  the  oases  per  1,000 
of  population  were  much  higher  in  the  urban  (2  07)  than  in  the 
rural  (1.5)  districts.  Dr.  Thresh  draws  attention  to  the  gradual 
and  continued  decreaso  in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 
Only  366  cases  were  untiflsd  in  the  administrative  county  with 
53  deaths,  a  rate  of  0  06.  The  diminution  is  especially  preva- 
lent in  the ''Thames  area,"  tho  death-rate  from  this  disease 
showing  a  continuous  decline  from  0  28  in  1891-1900  to  0  08  In 
1906.  The  death-rat*  s  from  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
diarrhoea  were  respectively  0  18,  0.2,  andO  9.  The  second  part 
0!  the  report,  deals  with  ques'lous  of  sanitary  administration 
l,i  tho  individual  districts,  whic^  con-ist  of  thirty- two  urban 
and  eighteen  rural  districts.  Summaries  of  the  reports  of 
the  individual  medical  officers  of  health  are  given  In  an 
appendix 

Monmouthshire—  Monmouthshire  has  no  county  medical 
olticer  of  its  own,  but  the  county  oouncil  a"e  just  now  con- 
sidering the  advisability  cf  appointing  one.  In  tha  meantime 
one  of  the  Rhynmey  members  (Dr.  T.  II.  Fed   ool,  Fellow  of 
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the  Royal  8anltary  Institutel  has  collected  the  reports  sup- 
plied by  the  various  medical  ollicers  in  the  county,  and  from 
these  he  has  prepared  a  review  of  the  sauitary  condition  of  the 
county  throughout  the  past  year,  which  was  presented  to  the 
county  council  meeting  held  at  Newport.  Dealing  with 
the  excessive  infantile  des,th--ate,  Dr.  Redwood  states  that  the 
figures  vary  from  185.3  for  Abertillery  to  as  low  as  45.7  and  46.8 
at  Abergavenny  and  Pontyp~ol  Rural.  He  suggested  that 
midwives  should  advise  moihers  to  feed  their  babes  on  the 
breast  at  regular  intervals,  and  show  them  the  proper  way  to 
wash  and  dress  them,  and  that  health  visitors  should  be 
appointed  to  give  practical  advice  on  the  feeding  and 
management  of  young  children,  and  in  domestic  hygiene 
generally.  He  recommended  that  girls  in  the  higher 
classes  in  elementary  schools  should  be  taught  the 
fundamental  rules  of  health  and  domestic  economy. 
Under  the  heading  of  Sewerage  and  Drainage  he  states  that  in 
many  districts  improvements  have  been  effected,  but  eight 
districts  discharge  the  whole  of  their  sewage,  and  four  part  of 
it,  into  rivers  and  broohs.  The  Western  Valleys  main  sewer 
would  prevent  this  in  several  instances.  He  drew  tho  serious 
attention  of  the  county  council  and  district  councils  lying 
along  its  course  to  the  condition  of  the  Afou  Llwyd,  which  is 
practically  an  open  sewer,  and  about  v/fltch  nothing  as  yet 
appeared  to  have  been  done.  House  and  other  refuse  war. 
generally  disposed  of  by  tipping  on  to  waste  grounds  or  into 
hollows  or  disused  quarries.  Improvements  had  been  carried 
out  as  regards  the  water  supply  in  some  districts,  but  Dr. 
Redwood  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  county  should  lake 
early  steps  to  obtain  possession  of  the  excellent  gathering 
grounds  recommended  in  their  expert  engineer's  report  on  the 
proposed  county  water  scheme  in  order  to  prevent  some  out- 
side authority  snapping  them  up.  Housing  accommodation 
had  much  improved  in  most  rural  districts,  and  the  number  of 
houses  was  sufficient,  but  their  condition  was  in  many  casts 
bad.  There  was  serious  overcrowding  at  Rises,  and  in  some 
instances,  such  as  New  Tredegar,  owing  to  high  rents.  In 
seven  districts  honse  accommodation  was  described  as  satis- 
factory and  sufficient,  in  eight  improved  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  to  the  remainder  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Redwood  was  thanked  for  his 
services. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


LETTERS,   NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


SALOP  AND  MONTGOMERY  ASYLUM. 
Like  many  other  county  asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  this 
asylum  for  the  counties  of  balop  and  Montgomery  3nd  for  tha 
borough  cf  Wenlock  is  much  in  need  cf  extension.  The  total 
sleeping  accommodation  cf  the  asylum  is  for  330  men  and 
421  women,  but  we  see  frcm  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
1906  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Rambaut  that  on  January  1st,  1906,  the 
asylum  contained  364  malts  and  438  females,  802  in  all,  giving 
an  excess  of  51  patients  over  the  sleeping  accommodation,  as 
returned  to  the  Beard  of  Lunacy.  In  addition  to  these 
numbers,  however,  25  male  patients  were  at  that  date  boarded 
out  in  Forden  Union  workhouse,  20  female  patients  in  Aberga- 
venny Asylum,  and  20  males  in  Cotford  Asylum.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  year  the  numbers  in  the  tisjlum  hod  dropped  to 
758,  or  7  over  the  provided  accommodation,  but  in  addition  to 
the  numbers  boarded  out  at  Abergavenny  and  Cotfcrd  Asylums 
and  Forden  workhouse  there  were  44  boarded  out  at  Morpeth 
Asylum.  From  the  committee's  report  it  appears  that  the 
question  of  acquiring  additional  land  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  institution  is  under  consideration. 

The  total  number  under  care  dnriDg  the  year  19C6  was  1,049, 
and  the  average  numbers  daily  resident,  excluding  tho  Forden 
cases,  was  786.  During  the  year  222  were  admitted,  as  com- 
pared with  230  in  the  year  1905.  Of  these  in  79  the  attacks 
were  first  attacks  within  three,  and  in  30  mere  within  twelve 
months  of  admission ;  in  54  not-first  attacks  within  twelve 
months  of  admission  and  in  the  remainder  the  attacks  were 
either  of  more  than  twelve  months  (5?)  or  of  unknown  dura- 
tion (2).  They  were  c'assified  as  to  tho  forms  of  mental 
disorder  into :  Mania  of  all  kinds,  81 ;  melancholia  of  all  kinds, 
45;  dementia,  32  ;  general  paralysis,  9  ;  epileptic  insanity,  10  ; 
delusional,  confusioca'.  and  alcoholic  insanity,  25,  and  cases 
of  congenital  defect,  22.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the 
insanities  in  the  admissions,  alcoholic  intemperaace  was 
assigned  in  18,  or  slightly  over  8  per  cent.,  syphilis  in  3,  pre- 
vious attacks  in  47,  old  age  in  18,  epilepsy  In  12,  stresses  of 
various  kinds  in  51 ;  in  54  no  cause  could  be  assigned,  and  the 
remainder  are  distributed  over  other  usually  cited  causes. 

During  1he  year  84  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  39  25  per  cent..  14  as 
relieved,  57  as  not  improved  or  removed  under  contract,  and 
111  died.  The  deaths,  which  give  the  high  percentage  death- 
rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  r.f  14  12,  were  due  in 
30  cases  to  eereoro-spina!  diseases,  including  8  deaths  from 
general  paralysis:  in  42  cases  fo  chest  diseases,  including 
18  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  5  cases  to  enteritis, 
and  the  remainder  to  general  diseases,  including  15  deaths 
from  senile  decay,  and  2  from  tuberculous  di-eass  other  than 
pulmonary  tubeicu'c.sis.  Over  18  per  cent  of  the  total  djaths 
were  thus  due  to  tuberculous  disease.  Only  one  inquest  was 
h.6ld  during  the  ye&i  lying  from  cerebral     ; 
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IN  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  tho  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. :  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc  .  shou'd  he  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  tiie  Office. 
6,  Catherine  Streot,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  toeommunicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Telegraphic  ADDR3SS.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  ol 
the    British    Medical     Journal     is     Aitiology,     London.     The 
telerraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 
Telephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGES. 

2631,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


IMP"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  'are  devoted  will ,  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings. 

•HJKRDSa, 

Anaesthesia  asks:  In  operating  on  piles  under  local  anaes- 
thesia, where  should  the  injection  be  made  in  order  to  dilate 
the  sphincter  painlessly,  or  cas  this  to  be  done  undera  general 
anaesthetic  ? 

The  Prophylaxis  of  Phthisis  in  Boyhood. 
A  medical  correspondent  desires  to  hear  of  a  schcol  for  a  boy, 
aged  10,  In  which  the  ordinary  curriculum  is  subordinated 
to  the  culture  of  health  and  physical  development,  and  where 
theboyscangetontdcorexerc.se  during  the  sunny  parts  of 
the  day.  The  boy  in  question  has  a  family  history  of  con- 
sumption. We  should  be  glad  to  receive  information  about 
such  schools,  and  possibly  eventually  to  publish  a  list. 

Precipitate  Micturition. 
M.  asks  for  advice  in  tre  treatment  of  the  following  case:  A 
strong  healthy  man,  74  years  of  age,  16  st.  weight,  who  has 
led  an  active  life,  has  Buffered  more  or  less  for  the  past  three 
years  from  frequent  and  precipitate  urination,  but  only 
while  in  bed.  During  the  day  when  walking  absut  he  does 
not  require  to  pats  water  more  frequently  than  about  every 
three  or  four  hours,  but  on  going  to  bed  he  has  to  get  up  four 
or  five  times  every  night,  and  sometimes  more  frequently. 
If  he  lies  on  his  back  in  bsd,  the  calls  are  more  frequent  and 
urgent.  He  says  he  Eometimes  must  got  np  in  great  haste, 
after  being  only  five  minutes  in  bed,  aud  then  has  nothing 
to  pass,  and  sometimes  has  to  strain  a  great  deal  to  get  even  a 
little  to  pass.  During  the  day,  though  he  does  not  pass  water 
more  frequently  than  be  used  to  do,  when  the  call  to  mictu- 
rate comes,  he  nas  to  respond  at  once,  as  he  cannot  control 
the  process  of  micturition  as  he  used  to  do.  Believing  there 
was  too  great  sensitiveness  of  the  sphincters  or  of  the  pas- 
saee,  I  have  relied  principally  on  opium  and  belladonna,  but 
without  any  benefit.  He  takes  sparingly  cf  liquids,  no  beer, 
a  little  whisky  each  day.    Th6  urine  is  natural. 

Hair  Dyes. 
Gozo  writes:  I  6m  often  asked  by  my  lady  clients  which  is  the 
best  and  most  harmless  hair  dye,  and  Ism  always  at  a  I06S  to 
answer  it  properly.    An  answer  will  oblige. 

***  We  have  referred  this  question  to  Mr.  George  Pernet, 
who  writes:  The  matter  is  not  so  simple,  as  your  correspon- 
dent appears  to  think.  In  the  first  placs,  snch  dyes 
(vegetable)  as  walnut  juice,  henna  and  reng  (indigol,  used 
secundum  artcm,  according  to  the  shade  required,  are  practi- 
cally harmless.  But,  on  the  other  band,  ehemical  hair  dyes  of 
known— or,  as  is  more  usually  the  esse,  cf  unkneu-n— com- 
pes  ticn  need  to  be  used  with  great  cautioc  Everything 
depends  on  the  state  cf  the  scalp  to  be  dealt  with.  Adver- 
tised hair  dyes,  whether  applied  by  the  patient  or  the  hair- 
drier, somctirre?  lead  to  very  severe  dermatitis  difficult  to 
queli.  Again,  what  will  6uit  a  case  at  one  tima  may  on 
a- other  occs-sicn  lead  tc  a  most  severe  inflammatory  reaction. 
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In  a  recent  ease  under  my  observation  the  dermatitis 
lighted  np  in  the  scalp  spread  ail  over  face,  neck,  bust,  down 
to  the  finger  tips,  as  a  result  of  a  dye  applied  to  a  lady's  hair 
by  a  hairdresser.  "Gozo"  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
recommend  any  of  the  advertised  hair  dyes,  especially  those 
of  unknown  composition.  If  h9  will  stick  to  the  three 
vegetable  dyes  mentioned  he  cannot  go  far  wrong.  But  I 
may  add,  the  whole  subject  Is  one  that  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  go  into  thoroughly. 


IBffEKt: 


Mo  tot:  Bxi  i'i 
Dr.  K.  C.  MaCdgn.U.D  (Canibsay)  writes  :  Inieplyto  query  by 
"Cyclist,"  vibration  Is  practically  non-existent  on  a  cycle 
like  the  3i  h.p.   Triumph,   with   Smith  spring-seat    pillar. 
Skidding  is  abolished  by  Palmer  or  Brooks  studded  tyres. 

Fees  for  Life  Assurance  Examinations. 
Dp.  W.  H.  Rowthorn  (Rotherbani)  writes:  In  the  Journal 
of  November  9:h,  p.  1380,  "  DevorLRural "  writes  complaining 
about  a  fee  of  7s.  6d.  for  examining  for  £100  policy  for  the 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  Assurance  Company,  and  j 
asks  if  any  other  company  expects  .so  much  for  so  little.  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  fees  of  the 
Boyal  Liver  Friendly  Society,  and  cannot  do  better  than 
give  them  in  their  own  words: 

"2s.  63.  for  each  examination  you  make  for  amounts  of 
assurance  under  £50,  and  5s.  for  sums  of  £50  ar.d  over,  which  j 
in  no  case  will  exceed  £200.  For  visits  to  proposed  members 
no  travelling  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Societv, 
unless  permission  to  Incur  ssme  has  been  previously 
obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Management.  Postal 
expenses  incurred  in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  | 
Society  can  be  charged  in  the  usual  quarterly  account."  1 

These  who  desire  to  sea  the  progress  of  this  Society  should 
consult  the  Liverpool  Courier  of  Thursday,  May  30th,  1907. 
In  this  will  be  seen  a  half -page  illustration  of  their  new  j 
offices,  under  the  heading  of  "A  Stately  Edifice  for  the 
River  Front."-  In  the  description  of  it  the  land  is  stated  to   ! 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Corporation  for  £70,000,  the   ] 
revenue  from  rates  will  be  about  £7,000  or  £8,000  per  aniram,    1 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  something  like  £350,000. 
The  income  for  1906  was  over  £900,000,  and  the  accumulated   ; 
funds  stand  at  over  £2,700,000.    The  amount  saved  last  year   j 
was  £180,000,  and  the  amount  paid  in  claims  last  year  wa3   j 
over  £370.000.    The  Society  has  paid  in  claims  since  its 
commencement  a  total  of   over   £5,000,000.    According  to   | 
these  figures  it,  will  be  seen  that  the  new  offices  can  be  paid   | 
for  within  two  years  out  of  the  amount  saved  per  annum. 
The  midical  profession  is  well  known  as  being  unbusiness-   I 
like  in  its  transactions,  and  when  we  consider  the  enormous   ; 
amount  contributed  to  this  palatial  structure  by  doctors  who   j 
have  saved  the  Society  thousands  of  pounds  by  doing  work   | 
at  an  inadequate   figure.  1  feel   that  a  better    name  than   j 
"The  Doctors'  Monument"  caunot  be  found. 


lEETERS.   NOTES,   Etc 


The  Alabone  Teeatment. 
'Jr..  Hugh  Woods,  General  Secretary  (the  London  and  Counties  j 
Medical  Protection  Society,  Limited),  writes  :  Objection  has  j 
been  taken  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Alabone  to  paragrapn  158  of  the  | 
Annual  Report  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protec-  1 
tion  Society,  Limit  d,  for  the  year  1906,  on  the  ground  that 
It  convejs  the  imDressioa  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Alabone  has  con- 
verted  his  practice  la  the  treatment  of  consumption  into  a  | 
ompauy.  Mr.  E.  W.  Alabone  wishes  it  known  that  this  is  | 
not  so.  Will  yen  kindly  allow  me  to  convey  this  information  • 
;->  your  readers  ? 

Laveran   and   Mesnil's    "  Tryj-anosomes   et 
trypanosomiases." 
Dr.    David   Nababro  (University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School)  writes  :  I   thauk  you  for   your  laudatory  remarks 
upon,  and  kind  appreciation  of,  my  work  in  connexion  with 
the  translation  and  amplification  of  Laveran  and  Mesnil's 
book  en  trypanosomes  which  has  recently  been  published. 
There   is,   however,  one  oritioism  in  your  review  to  which 
[  should  like  to  reply.    Your  reviewer  states  that  "  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  (namely,  the  treatment  of  trypano- 
somiasis) brings  the  work  up  to  date,  with  the  fxception 
of  the  combined  treatment  by  atoxyl  and  mercur\ 
recently    devised    by    Nierensteln    and    others   in    Liver- 
pool. .   .   ."    It  is  quite  true  that  I  havo  made  no  mention 
in  the' text  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  reason  being  that 
Moore,  Nierenstein,  and  Todd'it  nreiiminary  note  (consist- 
ing of  only  fifteen  lines  on  p.  1G1  of  vol.  i,  Part  I,  of  the 
Annals  0/  Tropical  Mtdicint  and  Parasitology)  was  all 
that  had  been  published  upon  the  subject  at  the  time  my 
chapter  on  treatment  was  passed  for  printing.    My  desire 
to  make  the  book  os  complete  and   up  to  date  as  possible 
induoed  me  to  add  the  gist  of  the  very  brief  note  of  Moore 
and  his  co-wO"-l<-  ra,  t.ci  i  have  done  this  in  the  form  of  a 
footnote  on  p.  422. 


Average  Fees  of  Poor-law  Medical  Officers. 
A  correspondent  from  whose  letter  we  quoted  under  the 
above  heading  takes  exception  to  our  remark  that  he 
"  apparently  thought  it  uaeless  to  specify  professional 
skill  as  something  worthy  of  recognition";  and  adds  that, 
though  omitting  to  mention  it  in  his  letter  to  us,  he  pointed 
out  to  his  Board  that  "  the  3d.  included  professional  advice, 
lengthy  examinations,  etc." 

Treatment  of  Mucous  Colitis. 
Dr.  G.  Angus  Wmght  (London,  W.)  writes:  A  patient  aged  38, 
a  multipara,  had  borne  her  last  child  twelve  years  ago.  The 
perineum  was  practically  absent,  causing  prolapse  and  retro- 
version. She  had  lived  in  India  for  some  years,  but  never 
contracted  any  tropical  disease.  Returned  home  twelve 
years  ago.  She  was  quite  well  until  three  and  a  half  years 
ago,  when  she  began  to  feel  tired  and  languid,  and  to  suffer 
from  constipation.  About  this  time  considerable  pain  was 
felt  in  the  left  loin,  and  some  mucus  was  passed  at  intervals 
with  the  bowel  evacuations.  A  year  ago  the  condition 
became  much  worse :  severe  dragging  pain  in  the  left  lumbar 
region  with  great  tenderness  on  pressure— localized— poor 
appetite,  and  frequent  sickness.  The  bowels  were  consti- 
pated, and  could  enly  be  relieved  by  enemata,  as  all  purga- 
tives aggravated  the  pain.  The  condition  improved  under 
different  drugs  until  March,  when  the  patient  had  a  severe 
strain,  bringing  on  the  symptoms  in  a  worse  form.  Large 
flakes,  looking  like  membrane,  were  passed,  but  on  examina- 
tion they  proved  to  be  mucus.  In  May  I  began  the  admini- 
stration of  acetozone  (benzoylacetyl  peroxide),  5  grains  to 
the  pint,  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  There  was  not 
much  change  for  a  fortnight,  but  after  that  6ke  improved 
rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  free  from  pain  and 
no  mucus  was  passed.  She  has  remained  well  since.  The 
tissues  had  all  bejome  very  las  and  fiabby,  bat  returned  to 
their  normal  condition.  Whether  that  was  due  to  the 
acetozone  or  to  ths  improved  condition  of  health  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  the  improvement  was  rapid.  The  treatment 
adopted  previously  consisted  of  different  intestinal  anti- 
septics ;  irrigation  was  also  trijd,  but  aggravated  the  con- 
dition. I  may  add  that  I  do  not  consider  the  case  to  have 
been  one  of  "colitis  sinistra,"  such  as  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  conjunction  with  prolapse. 

Caesaeeax  Section  on  a  Monkey. 
Dr.  Kustner  of  Breslau  (Zcntralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,  November  2ud, 
1907,  pp.  1389  to  1392)  reports  a  case  where  Caesarean  section 
was  necessary,  owing  to  dystocia  following  ventrlfixatlon, 
and  another  in  which  labour  was  obstructed  by  hydatid  cysts 
in  the  pelvis.  Es  also  relates  a  third  performed  on  a  rhesus 
monkey,  which  recovered  and  became  pregnant  after  the 
operation.  The  animal  had  been  impregnated  by  a  large 
baboon,  and  the  fetus,  being  ef  the  sire's  proportions,  could 
not  be  delivered  at  term.  We  may  note  that  a  hybrid 
between  a  male  macaque  (Macacus  cynomolgus),  a  raode- 
lately-sized  monkey,  and  a  female  mandril  (Cynocephalus 
mormon)  a  large  blue- faced  baboon,  was  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  in  October,  1878.  As  the  dam  was 
the  larger  species  there  was  no  difficulty  in  parturition. 
Kustner's  rhesus  monkey  was  taken  with  very  strong  pains 
at  term.  On  the  following  morning  Caesarean  section  ws3 
performed.  The  abdominal  incision  was  made  through  the 
lmea  alba,  and  the  uterine  wound  passed  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus  vertically.  The  fetus,  as  expected, 
was  dead.  It  bore  a  haematoma  on  the  forehead.  The 
placenta,  not  quite  the  same  as  the  human  in  character,  was 
separated.  Although  the  uterus  was  flaccid,  no  bleeding 
occurred.  Its  walls  were  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut 
suture  ;  superficial  wire  sutures  were  applied  to  the  abdominal 
wound.  Strange  to  sav,  the  animal  suffered  from  a  long  and 
severe  rigor  shortly  after  the  operation,  yet  on  the  next  day 
gambolled  about  her  cage  and  devoured  cherries  as  though 
she  had  never  submitted  herself  to  the  obstetrical  6urgeon. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  wire  sutures  were  removed  ;  the 
abdominal  wound  had  healed  by  first  intention.  About 
eighteen  months  later  this  interesting  monkey  became 
pregnant  by  a  macaque  (Macacus  cynomolgus).  That  species 
is  closely  allied  to  the  rhesus,  and  is  of  about  the  same  size. 
The  second  hybrid  was  born  atterm,  and  was  delivered  alive. 
The  mother  and  child  did  welL 
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Introductory. 
The  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  eyelids,  whence  it  is  reflected  on  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  of  which  it  covers  the  anterior  third, 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  portions,  the 
palpebral,  the  fornices,  and  the  ocular ;  the  latter  may  be 
subdivided  into  scleral  and  corneal.  The  palpebral  con- 
junctiva lines  the  inner  surfaces  of  both  upper  and  lower 
lids,  at  the  edges  of  which  it  is  gradually  transformed  into 
the  epithelium  of  the  skin :  it  is  closely  attached  to  the 
tarsal  plates,  and  thence  passes  into  the  fornices,  where  it 
is  reflected  from  the  lids  on  to  the  eyeball ;  they  consist  cf 
aome  small  folds  placed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  lids  ; 
this  arrangement  allows  the  eye  to  move  freely  in  a'l 
directions,  irrespective  to  a  great  extent  of  the  lids.  The 
scleral  portion  extends  from  the  fornices  to  the  limbus, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  corneal  conjunctiva  ;  it  is  very 
loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  sclera,  and  on  the  cornea 
the  membrane  resolves  itself  in  the  anterior  epithelium  of 
that  structure.  Near  the  caruncle  is  a  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  plica  semilunaris,  which  corresponds  to  the 
membrana  nictitans  present  in  birds  and  many  quadra- 
peds.  Histologically  the  conjunctiva  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  epithelium  and  the  substantia  propria.  The 
character  of  the  epithelium  varies  in  different  positions, 
the  palpebral  portion  consists  of  a  laminated  cylindrical 
type  in  two  layers,  of  which  the  cylindrical  cells  are  super- 
ficial ;  at  the  fornices  three  layers  are  found,  and  in  the 
scleral  portion  the  epithelium  is  gradually  becoming 
stratified,  being  definitely  so  at  the  limbus.  Acinous 
mucous  glands  (Waldeyer's  glands)  are  found  along 
the  convex  border  of  the  tarsal  plates,  analogous 
glands  (Krause's  glands)  in  the  fornices.  Goblet1 
cells  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  conjunctival 
■epithelium,  but  especially  in  the  fornices  and  scleral 
portions;  their  presence  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it 
Is  due  to  their  secretion  moistening  and  so  protecting  the 
conjunctiva  and  cornea  that  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the 
lacrymal  gland  without  any  ill  effects.  The  substantia 
propria  is  of  an  adenoid  type— that  is,  it  consists  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  containing  many  lymphocytes, 
especially  in  its  superficial  layers;  it  is  this  fibrous  layer 
which  is  closely  connected  to  the  tarsal  plates,  and  into  it 
the  posterior  lamella  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris 
is  inserted.  The  blood  supply  is  deiived  from  the 
palpebral  and  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

Pathology  of  Conjunctivitis. 

As  in  all  forms  of  inflammation  there  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  lymphatics  and  of  the  conjunctival  blood  vessels,  with 
exudation  of  serum  and  diapedesis,  leucocytes,  lympho 
cytea.  and  plasma  cells  are  found  in  abundance,  the 
lymphocytes  normally  present  in  the  substantia  propria 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  largely  increased  in  numbers;  this 
structure  being  of  loose  connective  tissue  is  eauly  dis- 
tended with  exudation,  thus  causing  the  chemosis  so 
frequently  seen.  The  epithelium  itself  is  swollen,  thus 
accounting  for  the  loss  of  transparency  so  often  noticed  ; 
the  goblet  cells  are  increased  in  numbers,  especially  in 
the  chronic  types  of  inflammation ;  indeed,  new  tubular 
glands  are  even  formed.  The  secretion  exuded  varies  in 
consistence,  from  the  aqueous  fluid  seen  in  ephiphora 
resulting  from  a  reflex  stimulation  of  the  lacrymal  gland 
t)  thick  muco  pus  or  even  pus ;  this  discharge  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  lacrymal  secretion,  plasma  exuded  from 
the  blood  vessels,  mucus  from  the  goblet  cells  and  acinous 
glands,  and  a  varying  number  of  leucocytes  and  pus 
corpuscles. 

Classification. 

As  I  only  intend  to  discuss  a  few  types  of  conjunctivitis 
to  day,  I  will  not  attempt  a  classification  of  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease. 


Catarrhal  Conjvnotivitis. 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  be  divided  Into  acute  and 
chronic.  The  causes  cf  the  acute  variety  may  be  divided 
into  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  former  consist  in  the 
main  of  a  lowering  either  of  the  local  vitality,  as  by  a  cold 
or  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  or  of  the  general  vitality, 
from  defective  hygienic  surroundings,  and  insufficient  or 
unwholesome  food,  this  latter  cause  being  met  prin- 
cipally in  the  class  of  patients  who  come  to  hospital  for 
treatment.  The  exaiting  causes  are  Beveral  micro- 
organisms, of  which  the  bacillus  discovered  by  Koch  In 
Egypt  in  1884  and  by  Weeks  in  New  York  in  1885  is  by 
far  the  most  common.  This  bacillus,  usually  called  the 
Koch- Weeks  bacillus,  is  a  short  fine  rod,  which  is  difficult 
to  grow  in  culture ;  it  is  non-motile,  stains  faintly  with 
aniline  dyes,  and  is  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  The 
bacillus  attacks  all  ages,  but  most  frequently  the  young  ; 
it  causes  a  muco-purulent  conjunctivitis  which  is  highly 
contagious.  Handkerchiefs,  towels,  etc.,  are  the  usual 
media  of  contagion,  and  when  one  member  of  a  household 
is  attacked  by  this  disease,  usually  every  other  member  is 
subsequently  affected.  It  is  this  disease  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  schools,  and  Is  then  known  as  school 
ophthalmia.  The  pneumococcus  also  gives  rise  to  epi- 
demics, usually  among  the  young.  Gelpke  described  a 
form  of  the  kerosis  bacillus  as  the  Bacillus  teptatus  in  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease.  Among  other  micro-organisms 
found  streptococci  may  be  mentioned  ;  a  pure  culture  is 
seldom  obtained,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  found 
the  prognosis  is  usually  not  good,  as  in  the  following 
instance : 

A.  F.,  aged  2,  was  brought  to  hospital  with  a  history  of  the 
left  eye  having  been  sore  and  inflamed  for  the  previous  three 
weeks,  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  a  dry  eruption  on  his 
face.  Two  other  children  in  the  house  had  had  "colds"  In 
their  eyes  recently  ;  there  was  no  family  history  of  syphilis  or 
of  tubercle.  There  was  slight  oedema  of  the  left  eyelids,  and 
some  glueing  of  the  lids  in  the  mornings  ;  there  was  a  laige 
swelling  in  the  region  of  the  left  parotid  gland,  which  had 
lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  a  number  of  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  posterior  triangles  of  the  neck ;  there  were  no 
pediculi.  He  was  treated  on  the  lines  to  be  indicated 
presently.  Three  days  later  there  was  chemosis,  marked 
oedema  of  the  lids,  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  the  eruption 
on  the  face  had  bacome  purulent  in  places.  Four  days  later 
the  enlarged  glands  were  in  a  similar  condition,  the  eruption 
on  bis  face  was  less  and  cleaner,  the  oedema  of  the  lids  was  a 
little  decreased,  bat  they  were  still  reddened,  the  chemosis 
had  increased,  the  muco-purulent  discharge  was  increased 
and  free,  there  was  a  hypopyon  half  filling  the  anterior 
chamber,  the  cornea  was  cloudy  and  contained  a  large  central 
septic  ulcer,  and,  in  short,  the  eye  was  lost.  The  pus  taken 
from  this  case  gave  a  nearly  pure  culture  of  streptococci. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  vary  in  severity;  a 
history  is  usually  given  that  the  sufferer  caught  a  cold  in 
the  eye,  or  caught  it  from  another  child,  both  eyes  being 
affected  at  once,  or  one  shortly  after  the  other;  the  child 
complains  of  more  or  less  photophobia  and  burning  of  the 
lids;  there  is  some  epiphora,  and  the  sight  may  be  dimmed 
by  shreds  of  mucus  floating  on  to  the  cornea ;  the  lids 
may  be  stunk  together  in  the  morning  with  tears  and 
muco-pus  pent  up  inside.  The  lids  are  sometimes  oede- 
matous,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is  injected,  hence  the 
name  "  pink  eye."  Chemosis  is  frequent,  and  on  everting 
the  lids  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  seen  to  be  markedly 
injected,  flakes  of  muco-pus  floating  about  in  the  tears ; 
the  quantity  of  this  and  the  amount  of  injection  vary  with 
the  severity  of  the  Inflammation  ;  this  condition  may  be 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  corneal  ulcers  or  iritis,  as 
in  the  following  case : 

M.  M.,  aged  3  months,  was  brought  to  hospital  with  the 
usnal  symptoms  detailed  above,  which  had  commenced  a  week 
previously  ;  ordinary  treatment  was  adopted  ;  four  days  later 
the  child  was  better  and  could  open  her  eyes  a  little  herself, 
though  the  edges  of  the  lids  were  sore.  The  child  was  not 
seen  for  six  days,  when  there  was  an  exacerbation  of  the 
disease  in  the  right  eye,  and  in  addition  in  the  left  there  was 
diffuse  sappuratlve  keratitis,  with  a  central  septic  ulcer. 
Again,  she  was  not  brought  back  for  ten  days,  when  the  con- 
dition was  very  similar.  Four  days  later  she  was  better,  the 
ulcer  had  healed,  and  she  coald  open  her  eye  herself  a  little  ; 
three  days  later  she  was  almost  well. 

This  condition  usually  lasts  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
but  cases  are  frequently  met  with  in  which  there  ia 
definite  rhlnorrhoea. 

A  C,  aged  3,  was  brought  to  hospital  with  a  history  of  Eore 
eyes  for  the  previous  three  weeks  ;  he  had  mild  symptoms  of 
the    complaint,    coupled    with    double    otorrhoea,  and   with 
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rhinorrhoea.  He  was  seen  regularly,  and  the  condition  slowly 
improved.  Three  weeks  later  the  rhinorrhoea  and  otorrhoea 
both  ceased,  and  he  could  open  his  eyes  slightly.  A  fortnight 
later,  he  had  no  photophobia,  could  open  his  eje9  easily  him- 
self, and  was  almost  well. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  is  simple.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  for  use  at  home  boracic  lotion  to  bathe 
the  eyes  frequently,  with  the  application  of  boracic  oint- 
ment to  the  inner  sides  of  the  lids  night  and  morning, 
and  of  performing  myself  what  Darier  calls  "  savoncage  " — 
that  is,  brushing  the  everted  lids  with  either  argyrol  or  pro- 
targol  once  a  day  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  symptoms  ;  some  surgeons  use  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  but  I  reserve  this  powerful  caustic  for  those  cases 
which  will  not  react  to  the  above  treatment.  The 
following  cases  illustrate  the  result  of  treatment  of  this 
condition : 

E.  S.,  aged  10,  was  brought  to  hospital  complaining  of  sore 
eyfs  for  a  week  ;  both  palpebral  and  ocular  coEJnnctivae  were 
inflamed,  and  muco-pus  was  floating  in  the  sac;  she  was  ordered 
boracic  lotion  and  ointment  for  home  use,  and  savonnage  was 
performed  ;  her  attendance  was  very  irregular,  still  the  same 
treatment  was  continued,  and  in  five  weeks  she  was  quite  well. 

S.  B.,  aged  12,  was  brought  to  hospital  with  a  nistory  of 
having  had  sore  eyes  for  five  weeks.  The  conjunctiva  was 
injected,  the  corneae  clear,  and  muco-pus  was  present  in  the 
eaes  ;  there  was  also  photophobia.  He  was  ordered  boracic 
lotion  for  home  use,  and  the  lids  were  painted  with  argyrol  ; 
this  treatment  was  continued  for  four  visits,  and  he  was  quite 
well  in  three  weeks. 

Chronic  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  may  result  from  a 
preceding  acute  attack  which  has  not  resolved,  or  from  the 
irritation  of  a  foreign  body ;  it  is  frequently  seen  in 
children  dating  from  an  attack  of  measles  ;  in  adults  it  is 
often  seen  in  patients  whose  occupation  exposes  their 
eyes  to  constant  irritation  by  injurious  gases,  particles  of 
dust,  smoke,  etc. ;  in  the  aged  it  is  frequent.  Darier  * 
mentions  an  alcoholic  type.  In  whatever  manner  started, 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  continuation  of  this  com- 
plaint is  an  error  ol  refraction,  especially  astigmatism. 
Various  bacteria  are  found  in  the  conjunctival  sac,  but 
there  is  one  form  of  micro-organism,  the  bacillus  dis- 
covered independently  by  Morax  and  by  Axenfeld 
in  1896,  a  diplobacillus  decolorized  by  Gram's 
method  and  difficult  to  grow  in  culture,  which  gives 
rise  to  a  definite  type  of  chronic  conjunctivitis, 
known  sometimes  as  "chronic  angular  conjunctivitis." 
The  subjective  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  very 
definite :  an  aching  of  the  eyes,  a  feeling  of  heaviness 
in  the  lids  and  of  sand  in  the  eyes,  which  becomes  more 
marked  towards  evening;  the  lids  are  glued  together  in 
the  morning,  and  the  patient  will  say  that  he  has  to  bathe 
the  eyes  in  order  to  open  the  lids.  Objectively  there  is 
no  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  ;  the  fornices  and  palpebral 
conjunctiva  are  injected;  there  is,  if  anything,  diminished 
secretion.  In  angular  conjunctivitis  the  edges  of  the 
tarsal  plates  are  injected.  This  condition  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  resolve  spontaneously,  but  goes  on  to  involve  the 
edges  of  the  lids,  causing  loss  of  the  cilia  and  in  elderly 
people  it  will  cause  eczema  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid, 
which  in  its  turn  will  set  up  ectropion.  The  treatment 
may  fee  divided  into  general  and  local.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  remove  the  patient  into  better  hygienic  surround- 
ings, or  protect  his  eyes  by  means  of  goggles  from  the 
effects  of  dnst,  etc.,  and  prescribe  suitable  glasses  for  any 
error  of  refraction ;  locally,  an  astringent  lotion  such  as 
alum,  tannin,  or  zinc  sulphate,  is  used  to  bathe  the  eyes, 
and  a  simple  ointment  is  placed  inside  the  lids  night  and 
morning.    The  following  case  is  a  typical  example : 

L,  B.,  aged  15,  came  to  hospital  complaining  of  sore  eyes  of 
two  months'  duration.  She  had  suffered  from  sore  eyes  on 
and  off  for  come  years;  there  was  always  more  or  less 
blepharitis,  the  eyelashes  were  deficient,  especially  in  the 
lower  lids,  and  there  was  a  leucoma  adherens  in  the  left  eye, 
which  was  amblyopic  ;  there  was  constant  unilateral  cenvpr- 
gant  strabismus,  with  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees,  the  right 
eye  being  the  fixing  eye.  The  conjunctivitis  in  the  right  eye 
was  complicated  by  a  fresh  ulcer  on  the  cornea.  Atropine  was 
instilled  into  the  right  eye  ;  both  eyes  were  constantly  bathed 
with  boracic  lotion,  and  boracic  ointment  smeared  on  the 
edges  of  the  lids.  In  three  weeks  the  ulcer  had  quite  healed, 
and  the  blepharoconjunctivitis  was  distinctly  less.  A  month 
later,  as  the  conjunctivitis  was  still  present,  the  refraction  was 
examined  under  atropine,  when  hypermetropic  Bstigmat'.scn 
waa  found.  Glasses  were  therefore  ordered,  and  six  weeks 
later  the  inflammation  was  considerably  reduced.  A  mercurial 
otntraont  wan  now  substituted  for  the  boracic,  and  a  month 
later  the  inflammation  had  quite  resolved. 


Phlycten  ular  Conjunctivitis. 

Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  also  called  eczematous  con- 
junctivitis or  lymphatic  conjunctivitis,  is  a  condition 
occasionally  seen  in  adults,  but  most  frequently  in  the 
children  of  the  artisan  class,  most  of  them  either  definitely 
tuberculous  or  showing  the  so-called  strumous  diathesis, 
but  in  those  cases  at  this  hospital  in  which  the  opsonic 
index  for  tubercle  was  taken  it  was  found  to  be  normal. 
Many  of  these  children  suffer  from  tuberculous  glands  in 
the  neck,  and  there  is  frequently  a  family  history  of  con- 
sumption. Coming  to  the  individual  case,  we  usually  find 
that  the  child  spends  most  of  her  time  indoors,  sleeps  in  a 
room  with  several  others,  ventilation  at  night  is  not 
approved  of,  and  frequently  she  and  soap  and  water 
are  not  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  food  these  children 
get  is  not  always  the, most  nourishing;  they  drink  quan- 
tities of  tea  but  very  little  milk,  and  fat  in  its  various 
forms  they  eschew.  No  definite  bacillus  has  yet  been 
indicated  as  the  cause  of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  though 
several  have  been  found.  The  phlyctenule  appears  as  a 
small  elevation  on  the  limbus  conjunctivae  usually,  and 
consists  of  a  rcund-celled  infiltration  situated  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  epithelium,  which  is  raised  over  it  and 
thinned;  the  invading  cells  consist  of  uninuclear  and 
multinuelear  leucocytes,  small  at  the  periphery  but 
increasing  in  size  towards  the  centre  of  the  nodule;  giant 
cells  have  been  found  by  Leber3  and  Wintersteiner.  It 
thus  commences  as  a  solid  nodule,  from  which  the  surface 
epithelium  and  part  of  the  nodule,  having  undergone 
necrosis,  are  cast  off,  thus  forming  a  superficial  ulcer. 
Yon  Michel, ;  however,  states  that  vesicles  and  even  pustules 
are  actually  formed,  and  the  ulcer  results  from  necrosis 
of  their  outer  wall.  The  actual  cause  of  the  phlyetaena  is 
thought  to  be  the  reaction  of  that  part  of  the  tissue  to  the 
toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  it  is  ascrirbed  to  an 
endogenous,  as  opposed  to  an  ectogenous,  origin.  The  sym- 
ptoms vary  in  severity  considerably;  subjectively  there  is 
photophobia,  frequently  very  marked,  as  in  case  L.  J. 
mentioned  below,  where  there  was  so  much  blepharo- 
spasm that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  was 
able  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  eyes.  Lacry- 
mation  may  be  more  or  less  profuse,  but  there  is  no 
muco-purulent  secretion,  as  a  rule,  so  the  lids  do 
not  stick  together  in  the  morning ;  usually  the  child 
keeps  her  hand  or  a  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  stays  at 
home  and  remains  indoors,  and  preferably  in  a  dark 
corner.  Objectively  a  small  red  projection  is  seen  on  the 
limbus  conjunctivae  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  injected 
conjunctival  vessels,  occasionally  a  yellowish  point  can  be 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  red  projection  ;  the  nodule  may 
be  a  few  millimetres  away  from  ihe  limbus,  or  it  may  be 
actually  on  the  cornea.  Instead  of  one  phlyetaena  there 
may  be  several  minute  ones  (miliary  phlyctenule)  around 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  or  several  larger  ones  on  the  limbus. 
These  elevations  break  down  and  form  ulcers,  which 
usually  heal  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  the  patch  of 
conjunctivitis  resolving  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
epithelium  growing  over  the  ulcer,  no  trace  of  It  is  left. 
But  this  is  followed  by  a  subsequent  attack,  perhaps  before 
the  previous  one  has  quite  cleared  up,  or  shortly  alter. 
These  attacks  recur  for  some  years,  sometimes  till 
adult  age,  thus  making  the  disease  trying  to  the  patient 
and  practitioner  alike.  In  more  severe  forms,  where  there 
are  several  phlyctaenae  on  the  conjunctiva  or  on  the 
cornea,  each  attack  is  much  prolonged,  and  is  much  more 
difficult  to  treat.  The  case  of  L.  J.  is  an  example.  She 
has  been  under  constant  treatment  for  some  months,  both 
as  an  in-patient  and  as  an  out-patient,  and  though  much 
improved  she  is  not  quite  well.  The  corneal  complica- 
tions I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  to-day. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  must  be  general  as  well 
as  local,  therefore  one  advises  the  child  to  be  out  of  doors 
all  day ;  in  a  severe  case  one  prescribes  dark  glasses,  to 
counteract  the  photophobia,  plain,  wholesome  food,  plenty 
of  milk  and  fat  in  some  form  or  other,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil,  locally  frequent  irrigation  of  the 
eye  with  warm  boracic  lotion,  and  the  application  of 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment.  If  the  cate  is  severe, 
it  is  better  to  content  oneself  with  boracic  ointment  at 
first  till  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  diminished  a  little. 
These  measures  are  usually  quite  sufficient  to  brirg  about 
a  cure.  If  the  cornea  is  Involved,  atropine  must  be 
instilled  in  addition. 

M.  C,  agfd  13,  came  complaining  of  sore  eyes  on  and  off  for 
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the  past  two  years,  in  spite  of  treatment.  Six  years  ago  the 
eyes  were  similarly  affected.  The  present  attack  has  lasted 
for  a  month  ;  the  child  keeps  indoors  all  day ;  there  is  marked 
conjunctivitis  and  photophobia,  but  no  rhinorrhoea.  There 
is  no  family  history  of  tubercle,  but  of  ten  stillborn  children. 
The  eyes  showed  large  phlyctenulae.  She  was  treated  in  the 
usual  way,  and  recovery  was  complete  in  a  few  days. 

A.  C.  came  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  chronic 
catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
septic  ulcer  on  the  left  cornea.  She  gave  a  history  of  sore  eyes 
for  the  previous  year,  but  they  had  probably  been  in  this  condi- 
tion for  a  longer  period,  ss  most  of  the  cilia  were  missing,  and 
some  of  those  present  were  distorted.  She  was  treated  with 
boraclc  lotisn,  atropine,  and  fomentations,  with  the  result 
that  in  three  weeks  the  ulcer  was  healed  and  the  oonjunctivitis 
much  lessened,  but  then  some  phlyctenular  ulcers  were  seen 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  limbus  of  the  left  eye,  thus  showing 
the  nature  of  the  previous  ulcer.  A  week  later  these  ulcers, 
three  in  number,  were  markedly  raised  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  gave  the  appearance  of  tubercles  rather 
than  phlyctenulae.  The  treatment  as  indicated  for  this  con- 
dition was  continued.  A  week  later  these  ulcers  and  swelling 
had  resolved,  but  several  miliary  phlyctenular  ulcers  were  now 
seen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cornea  of  the  same  eye.  The 
treatment  was  persevered  with,  and  the  whole  condition  of  the 
eyes  vastly  improved.  A  month  later  the  refraction  was 
examined  under  atropine,  when  compound  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  was  fouad  Glasses  were  ordered,  and  up  to  the 
present  her  eyes  have  kept  very  free  from  inflammation. 

L.  J.  came  to  hospital  last  year  complaining  of  sore  eyes  of 
some  considerable  duration  ;  she  had  intense  photophobia  and 
lacrymation ;  the  blepharospasm  was  so  marked  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  inspect  the  cornea  even 
with  retractors,  and  a  nurse  to  hold  the  child.  There  was 
marked  injection  of  the  palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva,  and 
an  ulcer  on  each  cornea  ;  she  was  treated  without  effect  by 
ordinary  measures  for  three  weeks  as  an  out-patient,  then  for 
the  next  month  she  became  an  in-patient,  where  the  treat- 
ment combined  with  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  good  food,  had 
a  most  beneficial  effect  in  reducing  the  conjunctivitis  and  the 
acoompanying  photophobia  and  lacrymation  ;  the  corneal  ulcer 
healed  also.  Then  she  was  discharged,  wearing  dark  glasses, 
owing  to  there  still  being  some  photophobia.  Three  weeks 
later  she  returned  with  the  symptoms  almost  as  marked  as  in 
the  first  instance,  and  also  a  large  granulating  ulcer  on  the  left 
cornea.  Again  out-patient  treatment  for  nearly  three  weeks 
made  very  slight  improvement,  so  she  was  admitted,  but  even 
then  the  condition  resisted  obstinately  all  our  remedies,  both 
local  and  general  :  she  was  given  cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  phos- 
phate of  iron,  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  virol,  alternately 
with  no  benefit  :  locally,  atropine,  both  in  solution  and  in  oint- 
ment, was  applied,  hot  and  cold  bathing,  dionine  by  itself  and 
in  combination  with  the  previous  drug,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ; 
finally,  adrenalin  solution  was  applied  by  itself  :  this  turned 
the  scale,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  eyes  improved  considerably, 
so  that  after  two  months'  sojourn  In  the  hospital  it  was  possible 
to  send  her  to  a  convalescent  home  ;  now  she  has  very  little 
photophobia,  no  lacrymation,  in  fact  is  almost  well,  but  is 
still  using  dionine  for  the  corneal  nebulae. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum. 

Thia  is  a  purulent  type  of  conjunctivitis  found  In  the 
newborn,  in  which  the  conjunctiva  shows  a  marked 
papillary  development,  and  in  which  there  is  seldom  any 
signs  of  scarring  on  recovery.  The  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint in  the  great  majority  of  instances  is  that  micro- 
coccus described  by  Nelsser  in  1879,  and  known  as  the 
Diplococcus  gonorrhoeae :  it  is  easily  stained  with  methylene 
blue,  and  is  decolorized  by  Gram's  method.  This  micro- 
coccus is  unique  in  being  able  to  penetrate  intact  epithe- 
lium, hence  the  importance  of  early  and  careful  treatment. 
The  other  micro-organisms  concerned  are  the  pneumo- 
cocci,  streptococci,  Bacterium  coli,  and  others.  The  usual 
mode  of  infection  is  that  during  the  birth  of  the  child 
some  vaginal  secretion  gets  into  the  palpebral  sacs,  but 
definite  cases  of  ante  partum  infection  have  been  reported 
at  times,  and  recently  by  Sidney  Stephenson  and  Rosa 
Ford5  and  by  G.  D.  Robinson,9  in  some  of  which  apparently 
the  infection  took  place  through  intact  membranes. 

The  symptoms  commence  en  the  second  or  third  day, 
rarely  on  the  fourth ;  the  lids  become  swollen,  and  may  be 
markedly  oedematous,  there  is  inflammation  of  both 
palpebral  and  scleral  conjunctivaj  usually  some  chemosis. 
but  not,  as  a  rule,  marked ;  there  is  free  purulent  dis- 
charge. On  examining  a  case  one  usually  notices  the 
swollen  lids  glued  together  by  a  yellowish  dried  dis- 
charge adhering  to  them;  on  separating  them  a  quantity 
of  the  discharge  wells  up  from  the  palpebral  sacs,  the 
cornea  is  clear  at  first,  but  in  untreated  cases  it  is  soon 
attacked.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  main  in  cleansing 
the  palpebral  sacs,  and  keeping  them  free  from  collections 
of  the  discharge,    A  useful  lotion  to  use  Is  1  in  5  000 


mercury  perchloride,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  one  does 
not  depend  on  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the  lotion  so 
much  as  on  the  mechanical  effect  of  continually  irrigating 
the  eyes;  this  should  be  done  every  hour,  or  two  at  the 
least ;  then  every  day  one  performs  savonnage  with 
2  per  cent,  silver  nitrate.  In  this  complaint  prophylaxis 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  majority  of  pregnant 
women  have  a  vaginal  catarrh,  bo  antiseptic  injections 
immediately  before  parturition  form  the  first  step,  then 
after  the  child  is  born  the  closed  lids  are  wiped  with  a 
clean  rag,  and  then  after  its  first  bath  the  eyes  are  care- 
fully cleansed  with  bcracic  lotion,  and  then  a  drop  of 
2  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  is  dropped  on  to  each 
eye ;  this  is  the  method  advocated  by  Crede,  who  reduced 
the  percentage  of  cases  in  Leipsig  Lying-in  Asylum  from 
10  8  to  0.1  or  0.2. 

N.  F.,  aged  14  days,  was  brought  to  hospital  on  account  of  a 
cold  in  her  eyes,  which  did  not  get  well.  There  wa3  free 
purulent  diBoharge;  the  lids  were  not  much  swollen;  both 
palpebral  and  ocular  conjunctiva  was  markedly  injected.  In 
the  right  eye  the  cornea  was  clear,  but  in  the  left  there  was  a 
large  central  ulcer  on  the  cornea,  which  had  perforated,  and 
the  eye  was  already  lost,  being  in  a  condition  of  panoph- 
thalmitis. The  eyes  were  treated  as  indicated  above,  and  now 
the  conjunctivitis  has  quite  resolved.  The  r'ght  eye  is  quite 
clear  and  well,  but  the  left  eye,  although  the  conjunctivitis 
has  resolved,  is  in  a  state  of  phthisis  bulbi  and  is  rapidly 
shrinking,  there  being  very  little  sign  of  the  cornea  left. 
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A   CRITICAL    STUDY    OF    ORGANIC  PREPARA- 
TIONS  OF   SILVER   IN   THE    TREATMENT 
OF   CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

By    JOHN    MUIR    KELLY,    M.D.Glasg., 

CLINICAL  ASSISTANT,   GLASGOW  ETE   INFIRMARY. 

(From  Dr.  Fergus's  Clinic  and  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the 
Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.) 


Since  the  introduction  of  argyrol  and  protargol  there  has 
been  among  clinical  observers  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  their  efficacy  In  diseases  of  the  con- 
junctiva. Many  have  described  them  as  being  superior 
to  silver  nitrate ;  but  others,  like  Dr.  Pooley  of  New 
York,  have  regarded  them  as  "  bland,  harmless,  and 
inefficient." ' 

During  the  past  year  a  series  of  experiments  have  been 
performed  with  these  preparations  and  with  silver  nitrate 
to  ascertain  their  relative  bactericidal  powers.  One 
realizes  that  In  a  laboratory  it  is  Impossible  to  repro- 
duce exactly  the  conditions  found  in  Nature  ;  but  as  the 
same  methods  were  used  with  each  substance  the  results 
have  at  least  a  comparative  value.  The  organism  used 
was  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  because  it  was  easy 
to  identify  and  because  it  gave  results  that  were  remark- 
able for  their  consistency.  A  small  number  of  experi- 
ments were  performed  with  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
brevis,  the  pneumococcus,  and  the  gonococcus,  but  the 
results  obtained  were  not  nearly  so  consistent  as  those 
obtained  with  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

Quantities  of  argyrol  and  protargol  were  bought  from  a 
wholesale  chemist  and  were  submitted  to  a  gravimetric 
analysis.  The  percentage  of  silver  was  ascertained  by 
incinerating  the  substance,  heating  with  nitric  acid,  dis- 
solving in  water,  and  then  precipitating  the  silver  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  weighing  the  precipitate.  As  a 
result  of  two  estimations  with  each  preparation,  it  was 
found  that  argyrol  contained  17.01  per  cent,  and  protargol 
7  03  per  cent,  of  silver.  These  figures  are  to  be  compared 
with  66  6  per  cent,  of  silver  present  In  silver  nitrate.  The 
manufacturers  state  that  these  preparations  deteriorate 
when  kept  long  in  solution.  We  had  noticed  that  bottles 
in  which  the  solutions  had  been  kept  for  some  weeks 
gradually  acquired  a  coating  of  silver  oxide.  To  avoid 
any  errors  from  faulty  solution  or  from  deterioration  the 
solutions  were  carefully  made  according  to  the  methods 
dpscribed  by  the  manufacturers,  were  kept  in  dark  glass 
bottles,  and  were  always  used  before  the  third  day. 

An  emulsion  was  made  of  a  three  days'  growth  on  agar- 
agar  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  was  then  filtered 
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through  a  plug  ol  glass  wool  placed  in  a  sterilized  filter 
funnel.  One  half  c.cm.  of  this  emnleion  was  added  to 
9i  c.cm.  of  solution  of  such  strength  that  the  10  c.cm, 
solution  was  of  the  required  dilution.  The  solution  was 
then  shaken  up  to  ensure  thorough  contact  with  the 
organisms,  and  at  Intervals  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty 
minutes  two  loopfula  were  taken  and  smeared  over  the 
surface  of  agar-agar  slants.  These  were  put  into  an 
incubator  at  a  temperature  of  37  5°  C,  and  were  examined 
every  twenty-four  hours  for  ten  days.  Control  experi- 
ments were  made  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled 
water,  and  a  growth  was  always  obtained  on  the  first 
day. 

Silver  Nitrate. 
As  a  result  of  fifty  experiments  It  was  found  that  a 
0.C039  per  cent,  solution  killed  the  organism  in  five 
minutes,  and  a  0.0019  per  cent,  solution  killed  it  In  ten 
minutes,  but  a  0.0009  per  cent,  solution  did  not  kill  the 
organism  even  after  a  twenty  minutes'  exposure. 

Table  T.— Experiments  with  Silver  Nitrate.  Solution.!  of 
various  strengths  n-ere  uted.  When  no  growth  was  seen  the 
tube  was  incubattd  until  the  tenth  day. 


Number 
of 

Expertises  ts. 

Strength 

of 
Solution. 

Duration 

of                           Result. 
Exposure. 

1 

Per  cent. 
0.125 

5  min. 

Mo  growth. 

1 

- 

10  min. 

No  growth. 

1 

_ 

20  min. 

No  growth. 

2 

0.0625 

10  min. 

No  growth. 

S 

- 

20  mm. 

No  growth.  • 

1 

0.0312 

10  min. 

So  growth. 

2 

- 

£0  min. 

No  growth. 

1 

0.0156 

5  min. 

No  growlh. 

1 

- 

10  min. 

No  growth. 

1 

- 

20  min. 

No  growth. 

1 

- 

20  min 

Few  small  colonies  on 
2nd  day. 

6 

0.0078 

5  min. 

No  growth. 

3 

- 

10  min. 

No  growth. 

8 

- 

20  min 

No  growth. 

1 

- 

20  min 

A  few  colonics  ou  3rd 
day. 

4 

0.0039 

5  min 

No  growth. 

3 

- 

10  min 

No  growth. 

1 

- 

10  min 

A  few  colonies  on  2nd 
day. 

4 

- 

20  min 

No  growth. 

2 

0.0019 

5  min 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

1 

" 

6  min. 

A  *few  colonies  on  2nd 
day. 

3 

10  min. 

No  growth. 

2 

- 

20  min 

No  growth. 

3 

0  0009 

10  min 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

3 

" 

20  min 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

Protakgol. 
Forty-nine  experiments  were  performed,  when  It  wss 
found  that  a  1  per  cent,  solution  killed  the  organism  In 
five  minutes,  and  a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  in  ten  minutes, 
but  a  0.25  per  cent,  solution  even  after  a  twenty  minutes' 
exposure  did  not  prevent  a  growth  appearing  on  the  first 
day. 

Argyrol. 
After  the  organisms  had  been  exposed  to  50  per  cent, 
solutions  for  one,  two,  three,  and  twelve  hours,  a  growth 
was  obtained  on  the  first  day,  but  after  a  twenty-four 
hours'  exposure  no  growth  was  present  even  on  the  tenth 
day.  Thus,  a  50  per  cent,  solution  required  about  twenty- 
lour  bouro  to  kill  the  organism. 


Table    II. — Experiments   with   Protargol  in   Percentage 
Solutions  of  Various  Strengths. 


Number 

of 

Experiments. 


Strength 

of 
Solution. 


0.125 
0.125 

0125 


5 

;:i 

n. 

10 

m 

n. 

20 

m 

n. 

5 

m 

n. 

10 

m 

n. 

20 

m 

n. 

5 

m 

n. 

10 

in 

u. 

20 

m 

n. 

5 

m 

n. 

5 

in 

D 

10 

111 

n. 

20 

m 

u 

5 

m 

u 

10 

m 

a. 

10 

ra 

n 

20 

m 

a 

5 

m 

n 

10 

m 

n 

10 

m 

n 

20 

m 

n 

5 

ED 

n 

10 

m 

n 

20 

ia 

n 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growtlr. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

A  few  colonies  seen  os? 
1st  day. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

No  growth. 

Few  colonies   on    2nd} 
day. 

No  growth. 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

Growth  on  1st  day. 

Growth  on  2nd  day. 


Growth  on  1st  day. 
Growth  on  1st  day. 
Growth  on  1st  day. 


Table  III. — Experiments  with  Argyrol  in  a  50  per  cent. 
Solution. 


Exposure. 


1  hour  Abundant  growth  on  1st  day, 

2  hours  Growth  on  1st  day. 

3  hours  I    Growth  on  1st  day. 

12  hours         Growth  on  1st  day,  but  fewer  colonies. 
24  hours  No  growth. 

48  hours  No  growth. 


Previous  Experiments. 
The  bactericidal  powers  of  these  preparations  have 
recently  been  Investigated  by  Drs.  Marshall  and  Npave,' 
and  by  Dr.  Derby.3  They  also  experimented  with  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but  their  methods  differed. 
Drs.  Marshall  and  Neave  used  the  ordinary  thread  method 
and  inoculated  broth,  whilst  Dr.  Derby  mixed  two  loop- 
fuls  of  growth  In  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
under  examination,  inoculated  blood  serum,  and  after 
twenty- four  hours  caused  the  water  of  condensation  to 
again  flow  over  the  solid  media.  From  the  published 
records  of  their  investigations  we  give  below  the  strengths 
of  the  solutions  and  the  durations  of  the  exposures 
necessary  to  kill  the  organism. 

Silver  Nitrate. 
0.0015  per  oent.  for    5  min. 

0.0011  per  cent,  for  10  min.  (Marshall  and  Neaye). 
0  5  to  2  per  cent,  for  2  to  5  min.  (Derby). 
0.0039  per  oent.  for    5  min.  )  D.„„„„,  i_„„„n™n«r,= 
0.0019  per  cent,  for  10  min.  j  Pre8ent  Investigations, 
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Protargol. 

0  025  per  cent,  for  10  rain.  ( Marshall  and  Neaye). 
2  to  4  per  cent  for  3  to  5  rain.  (Doiby). 

n  ?"  C8„nt;/0fn5  ™  ™i„  !  Present  Investigations. 
0.5  per  cent,  tor  10  mm.  J  ° 

Argyrol. 

50  per  cent,  for  24  hours  (Marshall  and  Xeave.  Present 
Investigations). 

These  results  vary  according  to  the  methods  employed, 
but  they  conclusively  show  that  as  a  bactericidal  agent 
silver  nitrate  is  very  strong  and  is  superior  to  protargol. 
whilst  argyrol  has  only  very  faint  bactericidal  properties. 

Action  on  Intracellular  Organisms. 

In  conjunctival  Infections  the  germs  such  as  the  Koch- 
Weeks  *  bacillus  and  the  gonococcua  are  often  intra- 
cellular and  mere  or  less  deeply  embedded  in  the  tissues, 
consequently  the  bactericidal  agent  will  not  be  efficient 
unless  it  has  power  to  penetrate  the  tissues. 

Accordingly  an  attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  com- 
bined diffcmri'e  and  bactericidal  properties  of  protargol 
and  silver  nitrate. 

After  immersing  a  one  day's  growth,  in  a  0.5  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  for  ten  minutes  all  the  organisms 
were  killed,  but  when  a  ten  days'  growth  was  exposed  to  a 
1  5  per  cent,  solution  for  the  same  time  a  growth  was 
obtained  on  the  first  day,  eo  that  the  solution  had  not 
penetrated  the  growth  deeply  enough  to  come  into 
contact  with  all  the  cocci.  We  are  aware  that  the  action 
of  the  silver  salts  on  the  cocci  in  an  agar-agar  growth  is 
very  different  from  that  on  germs  in  living  tissue,  but  the 
results  obtained  in  the  following  series  of  experiments 
are  so  marked  as  to  warrant  some  deductions  being  based 
on  them.  From  a  culture  on  agar-agar  a  large  number  0! 
tubes  were  inoculated,  and  when  the  growths  were  three 
days  old  the  tubes  were  filled  with  solutions  of  protargol 
and  silver  nitrate.  After  certain  periods  the  solutions 
were  poured  off,  and  a  flow  of  sterilized  water  was  run 
over  the  growths,  from  the  thickness  of  which  agar-agar 
slants  were  inoculated.  Altogether  over°  70  experiments 
were  performed,  with  the  following'results  : 

Silver  Nitrate. 

A  0.5  per  cent,  solution  killed  the  organism  In  thirty 
minutes,  a  0.75  per  cent,  solution  killed  them  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution  required  ten  minutes 
to  kill  them. 

Protargol. 

A  5  per  cent,  solution  and  a  10  per  cent,  solution  failed 
to  kill  the  organisms  in  50  minutes,  but  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  killed  them  in  that  time.  A  30  per  cent,  solution 
killed  them  in  20  minutes. 

Since  the  cocci  were  killed  in  twenty  minutes  by  a 
0  75  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  by  a  30  per 
cent,  solution  of  protargol,  it  would  seem  that  in  com- 
bined penetrating  and  bactericidal  powers  silver  nitrate  is 
about  forty  times  stronger  than  protargol,  but  in  the 
former  series  of  experiments,  where  the  antiseptic  fluid 
came  as  much  as  possible  in  contact  with  the  cocci,  these 
were  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  a  0  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
protargol,  so  that  the  bactericidal  power  alone  of  silver 
nitrate  is  263  times  that  of  protargol.  We  may  thus  con- 
clude that  protargol  ha3  greater  powers  of  diffusion,  but 
these  do  not  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  superior 
bactericidal  powers  of  silver  nitrate. 

In  regard  to  argyrol,  as  it  had  previously  be^n  found  to 
be  almost  inert  a  culture  was  immersed  in  a  50  per  cent, 
solution  for  twenty-four  hours  and  from  it  a  growth  was 
obtained  on  the  first  day.  On  several  occasions  the 
culture  was  immersed  for  forty-eight,  seventy-two,  and 
ninety-six  hours,  but  no  subculture  could  be  obtained. 

Staining  of  the  Tissues. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  one  disadvantage  of 
using  silver  nitrate  is  its  tendency  to  stain  the  cornea  and 
conjunctiva.  Stephenson5  has  reported  a  case  where  the 
scleral  conjunctiva  had  become  stained  by  using  for  several 
j  ears,  for  darkening  the  eyelashes,  a  preparation  which 
contained  nitrate  of  sliver.  It  was  claimed  for  the  organic 
preparations  of  silver  that  they  did  not  stain  the  conjunc- 
tiva, but  since  they  have  been  extensively  used  several 
cases  of  argyrosis  have  been  reported.  We  have  seen  a 
slight  staining  of  the  conjunctiva  in  a  boy  who  had  been 
using  drops  of  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol  for 
about  three  weeks.     De  Sehweinl'.z8  reports  a  case  of 


Table   V. — Experiments  with  Solutions  of  Protargol    and 
Growth*  of  Stavhvlorcccu*.  Pyogenes  Aureun. 


Number 

of 

Experiments. 


Strength 

of 
Solution. 


Ape        Duration 
of  of 

Growth  I  Exposure. 


3  days  .    10  m 

3  days  20  m 

3  days  30  m 

3  days  :    10  m 


3  days 
3  days 
3  days 
3  days 
3  days 
3  days 
6  days 
6  days 
6  days 

3  days 
3  days 


20  m 
30  m 
10  m 
20  m 
30  m 
20  m 
60  m: 


20  min 
30  min 


Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

Abundant  growth. 

'  Growth  less  abundant 

Growth  less  abundant 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 

Moderate  growth. 

Few  colonies  seen  on 
1st  day. 

No  growth. 

No  growth. 


dacryocystitis  whien  liaa  Deen  ireateJ  tvnn  protaigoJ.  iue 
lacrymal  sac  was  excised,  and  on  sections  being  made 
these  were  found  to  be  stained  with  protargol.  We  have 
not  seen  staining  of  the  conjunctiva  by  argyrol,  but  the 
most  marked  case  of  argyrosis  we  have  ever  observed  was 
due  to  this  drug.  A  woman,  aged  45,  had  been  suffering 
from  dacryocystitis  for  a  considerable  time.  A  lacrymal 
probe  was  passed,  and  apparently  a  false  passage  was 
made,  because  on  injecting  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
argyrol  into  the  sac  the  solution  was  scattered  through 
the  adjacent  tissues.  Now,  after  a  period  of  two  years,, 
there  is  verymarked  argyrosis  extending  fr^m  i in.  to  1  in., 
along  the  left  lower  eyelid. 
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Pain  accompanying  Use. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  protargol  is  less  painful  than 
silver  nitrate,  and  if  solutions  containing  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  compound  be  used  the  statement  is  true. 
Protargol,  however,  is  used  in  5  to  20  per  cent,  solution, 
and  silver  nitrate  in  0.5  to  2  per  cent,  solutions,  and  pro- 
bably a  0.5  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  of  the 
same  therapeutic  value  as  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
protargol.  We  have  tried  these  two  solutions,  and  have 
found  that  they  cause  about  the  same  amount  of  pain. 
In  our  own  eyes  the  discomfort  caused  by  the  silver 
nitrate  continued  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  that  caused 
by  the  protargol  for  thirty-five  minutes. 

Argyrol  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  is  quite  bland  and 
even  soothing  to  the  irritated  eye.  Stevens,7  however,  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  severe  paia  throughout  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fifth  nerve  followed  each  application  of  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol. 

Four  different  freshly  prepared  solutions  were  tried 
with  the  same  result.  We  had  not  met  with  such  an 
idiosyncrasy. 

Lotions, 

In  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis  a  large  number  of 
lotions  containing  antiseptic  or  astringent  drugs  have 
been  employed,  either  alone  or  as  adjuvants  to  the  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate  and  its  preparations.  Thus  alum, 
zinc  sulphate,  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  permanganate  of 
potash,  chinosol,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tannic  acid  have 
all  had  their  periods  of  enthusiastic  advocacy  by  ophthal- 
mologists. Tne  great  variety  of  therapeutic  agents  used 
suggests  that  no  one  of  them  has  much  superiority  over 
the  others,  and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  their  use  is 
due  not  to  the  drug  but  to  the  vehicle  In  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  is  obtained  through  the  mechanical  removal 
of  organisms  and  inflammatory  products  rather  than 
through  any  bactericidal  action. 

A  large  series  of  experiments  was  performed  with 
twenty-four-hour  growths  on  agar  agar  of  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus.  The  tubes  were  filled  with  various  solu- 
tions for  measured  periods,  and  then  the  solutions  were 
poured  off.  A  gentle  stream  of  sterilized  water  was  then 
run  over  the  growth,  from  which  agar-agar  tubes  were 
inoculated,  and  incubated  for  ten  days  at  a  temperature  of 
37.6°  C. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Carbolic  acid  in  a  1  in  20  solution  killed  the  aureus  in 
twenty  minutes,  but  not  in  a  1  in  40  solution. 

Corrosive  sublimate  in  a  1  in  500  solution  killed  the 
aureus  in  twenty  minutes,  but  not  in  a  1  in  1,000  solution. 

Alum,  and  zinc  sulphate  In  a  saturated  solution  did  not 
kill  the  aureus  in  twenty  minutes. 

Chinosol  did  not  kill  the  aureus  in  a  1  in  5  solution 
after  twenty  minutes. 

Potassium  permanganate  In  a  1  in  400  solution  killed 
the  aureus  In  twenty  minutes,  but  not  in  a  1  in  800 
solution. 

The  lotions  most  generally  employed  in  the  dispensary 
of  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary  are  boracic  acid  lotion, 
tannic  acid  lotion,  belladonna  lotion,  and  MaeKenzie's 
lotion. 

Tabes  containing  twenty-four  hours'  growth  of  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  on  agar -agar  were  filled  with  these 
lotions  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
only  lotion  which  killed  the  organisms  even  after  that 
prolonged  exposure  was  MacKeDzie's  lotion ;  the  other 
lotions  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect  on  the  organisms, 
as  a  subculture  was  easily  obtained  on  the  first  day. 
Thus  MacKenzie's  lotion,  which  is  essentially  a  1  in  4,000 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  has  greater  bactericidal 
powers  than  a  50  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol. 

As  the  boracic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  belladonna  lotions 
are  ordered  to  be  diluted  before  use,  their  bactericidal 
properties  must  then  be  only  infinitesimal.  The  feeling 
of  relief  which  follows  their  use  must  be  due  to  the 
mechanical  removal  of  accumulated  discharges,  which 
continually  irritate  the  eye,  rather  than  to  any  destruction 
or  Inhibition  of  the  growth  of  the  pathogenic  organisms. 

Koch-Weeks  Conjunctivitis. 
The  influence  of  instil ktions  of  argyrol  and  protargol  on 
the  course  of  conjunctivitis  due  to  the  Koch-Weeks 
bacillus  is  shown  by  the  results  obtained  In  a  series  of 
40  oases  where  both  eyes  were  aflYeted.  In  20  cases  a 
6  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol  was  dropped  into  the  right 


eye  night  and  morning,  and  in  the  other  half  of  the  cases 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol  was  used  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

The  conjunctival  sacs  of  the  left  eyes  were  more  or  less 
thoroughly  washed  out.  Thus  twenty  patients  were  told 
to  use  boracic  acid  lotion  four  times  a  day,  ten  were  given 
normal  saline  solution  as  a  lotion,  and  in  the  remaining 
ten  cases  the  conjunctival  sacs  were  irrigated  daily  with 
about  two  pints  of  normal  saline  solution  Film  prepara- 
tions of  the  conjunctival  discharge  were  examined 
periodically,  and  it  was  found  that  the  duration  of  the 
attack  as  measured  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  until 
no  Koch- Weeks  bacilli  could  be  discovered  varied  from 
tea  to  thirty  days,  the  average  being  fifteen  days.  In 
eaoh  group  of  cases  the  duration  of  the  attack  was  practi- 
cally the  same,  so  that  the  form  of  treatment  applied  did 
not  affect  it.  When  protatgol  was  used  it  Irritated  the 
eye,  especially  In  children,  and  no  compensatory  advantage 
conld  be  discovered.    One  case  Is  worthy  of  remark. 

A  girl,  aged  5,  was  brought  to  the  dispensary  suffering 
from  acute  conjunctivitis  in  the  right  eye  of  four  days' 
duration.  The  discharge  was  profuse,  and  the  conjunctiva 
was  very  hyperaemic  but  no  swelling  of  the  eyelids  was 
observed.  The  mother  was  given  boracic  acid  lotion,  and 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol  to  be  dropped  Into  the 
eye  night  and  morning.  She  instilled  the  drops  for  two 
days,  and  on  the  third  day  she  returned  with  the  child, 
whose  eyelids  were  markedly  swollen  and  oedematous.  A 
film  preparation  of  the  discharge  was  made  and  compared 
with  the  film  made  three  days  previously,  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  Koch- Weeks  bacilli  had  actually  increased. 
Sydney  Stephenson*  has  shown  that  if  the  conjunctiva  be 
brushed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
the  discharge  be  examined  twelve  hours  afterwards  the 
bacilli  will  be  less  numerous ;  but  if  the  discharge  be 
examined  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  they  will  be  found 
in  much  greater  numbers.  The  preparations  of  silver 
nitrate  which  possess  strong  bactericidal  powers  injure 
the  conjunctiva  as  well  as  destroy  the  bacilli,  consequently 
the  bacilli  which  have  escaped  coming  into  contact  with 
the  silver  salt  meet  with  less  resistance  from  the 
conjunctiva,  and  have  greater  opportunities  of  entering  its 
tissues. 

After  using  argyrol  the  discharge  diminished  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  eyes  which  were  simply  bathed,  the 
patients  experienced  a  greater  degree  of  comfort,  and  in 
young  children  the  blepharospasm  ceased  first  in  the 
eye  treated  with  argyrol.  The  following  case  illustrates 
its  action : 

December  5th,  1906.  Mrs.  B.  consulted  me  about  her  baby, 
aged  10  months,  who  was  suffering  from  aeate  conjunctivitis 
of  five  days' duration.  The  discharge  was  purulent  and  very 
profuse,  the  conjunctivae  were  very  much  injeoted,  and  the 
eyelids  were  slightly  swollen.  The  eyes  were  equally  affected. 
In  the  tenement  In  which  the  patient  lived  most  of  the 
children  had  had  sore  eyes.  Bacteriological  examination 
revealed  the  presence  of  the  Koch- Weeks  bacilli.  Treatment 
commenced.  A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  argyrol  was  dropped 
Into  the  right  eye  night  and  morning.  The  left  eye  was  irri- 
gated with  2  pintB  of  normal  saline  solution  twice  daily. 

December  12th.  1906.  The  eyes  are  almost  alike.  The  dis- 
charge Is  less,  the  conjunctivae  are  less  injected,  and  the 
bacilli  are  less  numerous. 

December  15th.  In  the  right  eye  the  discharge  Is  less  than  In 
the  left  one,  and  is  more  fibrinous  in  character.  The  patient 
opens  this  eye  more  readily.  The  discharge  is  less  in  the  left 
eye  than  on  previous  date.  Baoteriological  examination  shows 
that  the  bacilli  are  now  comparatively  few,  but  equally 
numerous  In  both  eyes. 

December  18th.  Discharges  ceased  in  both  eyes  ;  no  bacilli 
can  be  found 

We  conclude  that  In  conjunctivitis  due  to  the  Koch- 
Weeks  bacilli  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  not  shortened 

Table   XL— Cases   of   Koi-h-  Weeks   Conjunctivitis  Treated 
with  Various  Therapeutic  Aomts- 


Eyes. 

Agent. 

Average  Duration. 

First     twenty    Right 
cases 

1    Left 

Protargol  5  per  cent. 
Boraoio  acid  lotion 

15.5  days, 
lfi  days. 

Second  twenty   Bight    Argyrol  20  per  cent. 

14  days. 

Left,  10  Normal  saline  lotion 

15  days. 

Left,  101  Normal  saline  ir 

13    ays. 
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by  the  mode  of  treatment ;  that  protargol,  on  account  ol 
Its  irritating  properties,  often  does  more  harm  than  good  ; 
whilst  argjrol,  being  bland  and  mildly  astringent,  is 
beneficial,  in  so  far  as  it  lessens  the  patient's  discomfort, 
and  that  all  the  treatment  necessary  for  this  form  of  con- 
junctivitis is  keeping  the  conjunctival  sac  as  clean  as 
possible  by  washing  it  out  frequently  with  normal  saline 
eolation. 

MORAX-AXEXFELDT   COK JURCTIVITIS. 

In  the  treatment  of  conjunctivitis  due  to  the  Morax- 
Axenfeldt  diplobacllli,  protargol  and  argyrol  proved  to  be 
quite  inefficacious.  Argyrol  ia  a  20  per  cent,  solution  was 
dropped  into  the  eyes  twice  daily  ia  10  cases,  and  in  each 
case  the  treatment  was  continued  for  about  a  month 
without  any  noticeable  improvement. 

Protargol  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  was  nsed  in  a  similar 


fashion  also  in  10  cases,  but  after  three  to  fcur  weeks' 
treatment  the  organisms  were  still  present  in  the 
conjunctival  sac. 

A  series  of  35  cases  were  treated  with  solutions  of  zinc 
sulphate  dropped  into  the  eyes  night  and  morning. 

When  solutions  were  emplojtd  in  the  strength  ol 
1  grain  to  the  ounce  the  diplobacilli  could  be  found  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  for  about  six  weeks. 

Ten  cases  were  treated  with  solutions  of  the  strength  of 
4  grains  to  the  ounce.  After  the  first  week  of  treatment 
the  patients  generally  felt  their  eyes  more  comfortable, 
and  after  the  third  week  the  bacilli  could  not  be  delected 
in  the  smears  taken  from  the  conjunctival  sac.  The 
details  ofjthis  series  of  cases  are  shown  in  Table  VII 

In  the  remaining  15  cases!1  solutions  of  the  strength  ol 
8  grains  to  the  oence  were  used,  when  it  was  observed  that 
the  average  duration  ol  the  pretence  of  the  organisms  was 


Table  VII. 


1   1 


Pat  ent 


Tinje  of  Disease. 


Diplobacilli. 


1  Man  aged  22  ... 

2  Man  aged  44  ... 

3  Man  aged  28  ... 

4  Girl  aged  14  ... 
6  Boy  aged  12  ... 

6  Woman  aged  23 

7  Man  aged  30  ... 

8  Girl  aged  13  ... 

9  Gill  aged  10  ... 
10  Boy  aged  12  ... 


5  davs 
10  days 


Slight' 
Slight 


Slight 
Slight 


Right 

Left 

3  weeks 
2  weeks 

Severe 
Slight 

Very  many 
Many 

Right 
Left 

4  weeks 
4  weeks 

Slight 
Slight 

Many 
Many 

Eight 
Left 

5  weeks 
5  or  6  weeks 

Moderate 
Slight 

Few 
Few 

Right 
Leit 

12  days 
12  days 

Very  severe' 
Very  severe 

Mary 
Many 

Right 

Left 

10  days 
8  days 

Plight 
Slight 

Few 
Few 

P.ioht 
Left 

t 

12  davs 
12  days 

Modfi-  te 
Modera'.e 

Many 
Many 

24th  clj'y. 


ISlh  day. 
18th  day. 


SOU)  daw 


23rd  d»v. 
19th  day. 


16th  day 
lSih  day. 


13th  day. 
15th  day. 


21st  day. 


Table  VIII. 


No. 

Patient. 

Eye. 

Time  of  Disease. 

Symptoms. 

Diplobacilli. 

1 

Woman  aged  35 

Right 
Lelt 

5  days 
5  days 

Severe 
I.e  s  sever© 

Many 
Many 

day. 
a  ay. 

2 

Man  aged  22 

Right 
Leit 

1  month 
3  weeks 

Slight 
Slight 

Few 
Few 

lay, 
10th  * 

Boy  aged  13     

Risht 
Leit 

2  weeks 

3  weeks 

Moderate 

Slight 

Many 
Many 

14th  dav. 
l:th  day. 

4 

Girl  aged  6J    

Richt 
Leit 

2  weeks 
2  weeks 

Severe  small  ulcer 
Severe 

Very  many 
Many 

i:tii  day. 
12th  Jay. 

5 

Man  aged  20 

Right 
Left 

6  months 

6  months 

Flight 
Slight 

Many 
Many 

141 

- 

6 

Woman  aged  30 

F.irht 
Left 

1  week 
1  weeS 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Many 
Many 

lethnflarr. 

7 

Man  aged  30    

Right 
Left 

3  week9 
2  weeks 

Severe 
Severe 

Many 
Mary 

16th  day. 
13th  lW. 

8 

Man  aged  22 

Eight 
Li  ff 

7  days 
10  days 

Slight 
Slight 

Pew 
Few 

9 

Man  aged  2S    

Right 
Loft 

2  weeks 

3  weeks 

Slight 

Slight 

Few 

Few 

19th  day. 
■  ii-yv 

10 

Man  aged  56    

...  I       Rieht 
Lett 

5  months 

£  i:onths 

Moderate 
Moderate 

Few 
Few 

15th  day. 

11 

Boy  aged  12     

Rifrlrt 

Le.t 

1  weok 

Severe 
Severe 

Mas; 

Many 

1  day. 
12th  day. 

12 

Boy  aged  13     

E'sht 
Leit 

12  davs 
14  days 

Severe 
Moderate 

Very  many 

lZtb  ■ 

13 

Boy  aged  16     

B  g]  t 
Leit 

4  da?s 
7  days 

Sliev.t 
Slight 

Few 

dam 

14 

Woman  aged  ZZ 

... 

Leit 

3  weeVs 
2  wee!  s 

Mo  Terate 
Mo-.; 

- 

any. 

15 

Girl  aged  :5    

Rifht 
Leit, 

10  days 

Severe 

Severe 

- 

] 

-    ay. 
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only  13.5  days.  The  pain  caused  by  a  solution  of  this 
strength  is  not  excessive,  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
did  patients  complain  of  it. 

Further  details  of  this  series  of  cases  are  given  In 
Table  VIII. 

In  the  examination  of  many  of  the  films  numerous  cocci 
could  be  seen  after  the  diplobacilli  had  disappeared,  so 
that  zinc  sulphate  seems  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the 
Morax  Axenfeldt  diplobacillus. 

While  these  observations  were  being  made  we  received 
a  small  quantity  of  a  new  preparation  called  "  Dizin," 
which  is  a  sulphanilide  of  zinc.  Five  cases  of  "  Morax- 
Axenfeldt conjunctivitis  "  were  treated  with  a  6  grains  to 
the  ounce  solution,  but  after  continuiag  the  treatment  for  a 
month  the  bacilli  could  still  be  seen  in  the  smears.  We 
conclude  that  prcUrgol  and  argyrol  are  not  beneficial  in 
this  condition,  but  that  zinc  sulphate  quickly  cures  the 
disease,  and  that  the  most  brilliant  results  are  obtained 
with  an  8  grains  to  the  ounce  solution. 

Butler,9  in  describing  his  experience  with  this  disease 
in  Jerusalem  says.  '•  I  do  not  think  that  in  Palestine  a 
weaker  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  than  1  per  cent,  is  of 
much  use,  and  I  have  ueed  2  per  cent,  with  great 
advantage.^ 

A  wotnao,  aged  48,  consulted  Dr.  Fergus  at  his  clinic  In 
December.  19C6.  She  had  subacute  conjunctivitis  in  both  eyes, 
of  about  four  weeks'  duration.  Her  doctor  had  treated  her 
with  protargol  used  as  drops  night  and  morning.  Her  condi- 
tion became  more  troublesome,  and  whe n  she  came  to  the  Eye 
Infirmary  her  conjunctivae  were  deeply  injected,  and  some- 
what swollen.  A  oaeterlological  examination  was  made,  and 
the  Morax-Axenfeldt  bacillus  was  found  in  great  abundance. 
The  protargol  was  stopped,  and  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate 
ordered  instead.   In  about  three  weeks  her  eyes  had  recovered. 

As  a  case  of  acute  conjunctivitis  due  to  the  Morax- 
Axenfeldt bacillus  cannot  be  diagnosed  clinically  from  a 
case  due  to  the  Koch- Weeks  bacillus  a  bacteriological 
examination  is  necessary.  The  above  case  shows  the 
necessity  of  making  such  an  examination  before  beginning 
treatment. 

One  cannot  but  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Fergus13  that  in  an  ophthalmic  clinic  an  oil  immeislon 
lens  iB  just  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  apparatus  for 
diagnosis  as  Is  the  ophthalmoscope. 

GONORRHOEA!,  OPHTHALMIA. 

We  have  not  had  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  con- 
janctivitls  due  to  the  gonococcus  to  allow  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  organic 
preparations  of  silver.  In  some  of  the  recent  textbooks 
of  surgery  we  are  informed  that  the  proper  treatment  for  a 
fresh  attack  of  urethral  gonorrhoea  is  to  cause  an  abundant 
diuresis  by  giving  plenty  of  bland  fluids  and  so  wash 
out  the  urethra  frequently,  and,  further,  that  no  local 
treatment  is  necessary." 

We  treated  gonococcal  infections  of  the  conjunctival 
sac  on  the  same  principles.  The  mothers  were  given 
normal  saline  solution  as  a  lotion,  and  were  told  to  bathe 
the  eyes  every  half-hour.  Then  twice  daily  we  irrigated 
the  conjunctival  sac  with 2  pints  of  normal  saline  solution. 
In  5  cases  we  had  under  treatment  irrigation  was  per- 
formed in  the  right  eyes,  and  bathing  with  normal  saline 
lotion  and  instillations  twice  daily  with  20  per  cent, 
solutions  of  argyrol  were  used  for  the  left  eye.  In  all  of 
the  cases  both  eyes  were  equally  affected. 

When  Irrigation  was  done  only  once  a  day  both  eyes 
made  the  same  progress,  but  when  the  irrigation  was  per- 
formed morning  and  evening  the  irrigated  eye  recovered 
more  rapidly.  In  performing  irrigation  we  used  a  siphon 
tube  of  soft  rubber  with  a  glass  nozzle.  When  the  water 
had  a  fall  of  2  ft.  the  cases  did  not  seem  to  do  so  well, 
possibly  because  the  force  of  the  water  opened  up  the 
inflamed  tlesues,  and  so  facilitated  the  entrance  of 
organisms.  The  best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
water  had  a  fall  of  1  ft.  only,  and  that  pressure  of  water 
was  quite  enough  to  permit  of  the  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  conjunctival  sac. 

Our  experience  thus  leads  ua  to  think  that  gonorrhoeal 
ophthalmia  in  Infants  would  be  bpst  treated  by  irrigating 
the  conjunctival  sac  every  two  or  three  hours  with  2  pints 
of  normal  saline  solution  at  a  pressure  of  1  ft.  of  water. 

STAPHYLOCOCCIC    AND    STREPTOCOCCIC    CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Conjunctivitis  due  to  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus 
ana  aurru,,  and  to  the  Streptococcus  brevis  and  longus  is  not 


a  very  common  condition.  Poulard  saw  only  9  cases  in 
two  and  a  half  years,13  and  Inglis  Pollock  in  an  examina- 
tion of  362  found  only  8  due  to  the  staphylococci.13 

We  have  had  only  4  cases,  and  these  were  treated  by 
irrigation  in  one  eye,  and  by  instillations  of  a  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  argyrol  in  the  other.  The  irrigated  eyes 
improved  more  rapidly  than  did  those  treated  with 
argyrol.     The  following  case  is  worthy  of  note : 

A  girl,  aged  5A,  had  acute  conjunctivitis  in  both  eyes  of  three 
days'  duration."  The  bulbar  and  palpebral  conjunctiva  was 
swollen  and  injected.  The  eyelids  were  oedematous.  In  the 
smear  numerous  groups  of  staphylococci  were  found.  Irriga- 
tion with  normal  saline  solution  was  done  every  morning,  and 
the  mother  was  told  to  bathe  the  eyes  every  hour  with  (normal 
saline)  lotion.  After  the  treatment  had  been  continued  for 
seven  days  the  discharge  had  disappeared,  and  an  agar-agar 
tube  was  inoculated  from  the  conjunctival  sao  with  a  negative 
result. 

The  eyes  treated  with  argyrol  were  three  or  four  days 
later  in  becoming  cured  of  the  condition,  but  the  argyrol 
lessened  the  discomfort  and  blepharospasm. 

I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  great  Indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Fergus,  who  gave  me  every  possible  facility  for 
making  full  use  of  the  large  amount  of  material  at  bis 
clinic.  I  have  also  to  thank  Dr.  Inglis  Pollock  for  the 
liberty  of  working  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the 
Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary. 
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In  entering  upon  this  Investigation,  our  objects  were  to 
determine  (1)  whether  the  condition  known  as  optic 
neuritis  occurs  with  any  frequency  in  cases  of  simple 
purulent  otitis  media,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  Intra- 
cranial or  vascular  complication;  (2)  whether,  short  of  an 
actual  optic  neuritis,  vascular  changes  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eye  of  a  lees  marked  character  are  common  in  such 
cases. 

Already  Polltzer  and  Barker  have  referred  to  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  optic  neuritis  in  simple  purulent  ear 
disease,  and  Tenzer  and  Espenschied  have  recently  re- 
ported on  its  frequency  In  cases  of  otitic  intracranial 
complications,  and  also  mention  that  vascular  changes  of 
a  minor  character  sometimes  occur  in  uncomplicated 
cases,  passing  away,  however,  with  the  cessation  of  the 
active  aural  mischief.  No  systematic  examination,  how- 
ever, seems  hitherto  to  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  these  changes. 

The  100  cases,  which  were  all  eases  of  purulent  otitis 
media,  mostly  of  the  chronic  variety,  were  taken  con- 
secutively without  selection,  the  examination  of  the  eyes 
either  immediately  preceding  or  following  that  of  the  e»rs. 

*  Bead  before  the  Glasgow  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  October 
13th,  1907. 
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The  aural  examination  included :  (1)  A  brief  history  of  the 
ear  affection  ;  (2)  the  testing  of  the  hearing  distance  by  a 
watch  normally  heatd  36  in.  off;  (3)  the  application  of 
Einne'a  and  Weber's  te:ts,  when  the  age  of  the  patient 
permitted,  a  tnntcg-fork  of  about  3C0  vibritions  being 
used;  (4)  the  state  of  the  middle  ear,  especially  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  tympanic  onvity.  noting  care- 
fully such  points  as  the  presence  and  situation  of  a 
perforation,  the  amount  and  character  of  (he  discharge, 
the  presence  or  abstnce  of  granulation  tissue  or  of 
cholesteatomata.  Tne  results  of  this  examination  are 
given  in  Table  I,  to  which  we  refer  you.  A  second  and 
third  examination  of  many  of  the  patients  were  made  at 
intervals  ol  several  months  with  the  object  of  com- 
paring the  conditions  with  those  seen  at  the  first 
examination. 

The  examination  ol  the  eyes  was  conducted  in  the 
following  manner  :  Patients  with  an  obvious  eye  condi- 
tion, such  as  leueomata,  cataract,  etc.,  were  excluded. 
For  the  distant  vision  Snellen's,  and  for  near  vision 
Jaeger's  well-known  test  types  were  used;  then  the 
refraction, was  noted  by  the  shadow  test,  and  this  checked 
by  direct  estimation.  In  this  way  many  low  degrees  of 
ametropia  were  noted,  when  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
eyes  might  have  been  passed  as  emmetropic.  The  eye 
movements  and  the  responses  to  light  and  accommoda- 
tion were  carefully  noted.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion was  always  made  without  the  examiner  having  any 
idea  whether  one  ear  only  or  both  were  affected,  so  that 
an  unprejudiced  examination  might  be  made. 

The  second  and  third  examinations  were  also  made  on 
the  same  basis,  with  the  addition  that  the  improvement 
or  otherwise  of  the  ear  condition  was  not  mentioned  till 
the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  was  completed.  Cases 
with  errors  of  refraction  were  not  excluded,  as  to  exclude 
them  might  have  interfered  with  the  sequence  of  cases. 

By  this  meaoe  the  examination  of  the  eyes  was  quite 
Independent  of  that  of  the  ears,  and  so  was  made  entirely 
"  without  prejudice." 

Dr.  Rowan  having  last  year  examined  the  eyes  of  500 
school  children  (that  is,  1,000  eyes),  was  thus  able  to  com- 
pare these  results  with  those  of  onr  100  cases,  and  was 
much  struck  with  the  greater  frequency  with  which 
vascular  changes  occurred  in  the  later  series.  This  result 
is  all  the  more  striking,  as  one  naturally  expects  to  find 
vascular  changes  more  frequently  In  children  who  are 
straining  their  eyes  at  school  than  in  a  series  of  cases 
which  Includes  adults  as  well  as  children. 

The  records  of  these  examinations  are  preserved  in  a 
tabulated  form,  but  smaller  tables  have  been  prepared, 
so  that  the  results  may  be  presented  in  a  simpler  and 
briefer  way. 


I. 

As  regards  the  first  aim  of  our  investigation— that  Is,  to 
ascertain  the  frequency  of  optic  neuritis  in  simple  uncom- 
plicated purulent  ear  disease— at  our  first  examination 
optic  neuritis  was  found,  in  a  pretty  well  defined  form, 
in  4.  Of  these,  2  did  cot,  unfortunately,  appear  for 
further  observation,  although  one  of  them  was  an  acute 
case  and  had  symptoms  suggestive  of  mastoid  empyema. 
The  other  2,  which  were  followed  up,  were  examined 
more  than  once;  one  of  them  showed  at  the  second 
examination,  four  months  later,  a  slightly  more  marked 
change  in  the  eyes,  with  no  improvement  in  the  state  of 
the  ear ;  the  other  came  ultimately  to  the  radical  opera- 
tion, and  when  examined  some  weeks  after  the  operation 
the  neuritis  was  beginning  to  pass  off.  In  addition  to 
these  4  cases  observed  at  the  first  examination,  2  were 
found  at  the  second  examination  to  have  developed 
optic  neuritis ;  one  of  these  was  eventually  operated 
upon  after  having  suddenly  developed  urgent  symptoms, 
and  an  extradural  abscess  was  discovered  over  the 
sinus,  after  which  the  optic  neuritis  began  to  pass  off.* 
In  the  other  caBe  the  ear  condition  showed  no  Improve- 
ment, while  frontal  headache,  which  had  been  long 
complained  of,  had  become  lately  much  more  frequent 
and  severe. 

II. 

The  second  object  of  our  investigation  was  to  deter- 
mine if  vascular  changes  in  the  fundus,  short  of  optic 
neuritis,  were  found  in  purulent  middle- car  disease  with 
any  frequency.  This,  we  consider,  yielded  results  of  some 
Importance.  These  changes,  which  we  have  termed 
vascular  engorgement,  include  fullness,  and,  in  many 
cases,  tortuosity  of  the  veins,  with,  in  other  cases,  a  some- 
what full  and  pinkish  optic  disc. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to  these 
changes  we  divided  the  cases  into  two  groups :  (1)  Cases 
in  which  both  eyes,  for  all  practical  purposes,  had  normal 
refraction  (that  is,  were  emmetropic)— these  numbered  54 ; 
and  (2)  those  in  which  there  were  errors  of  refraction  (that 
is,  ametropic)  of  varying  degrees  in  one  or  both  eyes — 
these  numbered  46.  In  Table  III  you  will  find  In  Class  I 
the  results  of  the  first  eye  examination,  including  the 
whole  100  cases.  In  Class  II  you  will  find  the  results  In 
60,  which  were  examined  a  second  time,  and  you  will  also 
find  the  results  compared  with  the  first  examination  not 
only  of  the  eye  but  of  the  ear.  Class  III  gives  the  results 
of  a  third  examination,  including  22  of  these  60  cases, 
where  also  a  comparison  is  made  with  previous  eye  and 
ear  examinations. 

♦October  18th,  1907.  Optic  neuritis  completely  passed  off;  vision 
perfect  in  both  eyes— that  is,  ?  and  J.l ;  mastoid  cavity  quite  dry. 


Table  I.— Results  of  the  Examinations  of  the  Ears  of  100  Patients. 


Sex.                                Age. 

Cause. 

Symptoms. 

Ear  Affected. 

..    35 

Otorrhoea      100  cases 

Both  ears         ...    30  cases. 

Females...    48    1    Between  15  and  30 

..    45 

Measles          8 

Impaired  hearing  ...      99    „ 

Right  ear          ...    40     ,, 

Over  30 

..    20 

Whooping-cough   ...     1 

Earache          28     „ 

100    1 

100 

Pneumonia 1 

Erysipelas     1 

Tinnitus          36     „ 

Giddiness       24    ,, 

Headache       43     ,, 

130  affected  ears 

In  71  per  cent,  the  disease  commenced  under 

Foreign  body         ...      1 

Evidence  0/  past  suppuration 

15  years  oj  age. 

26 

i 

Hearing. 

Granulations  or  polypi        

Present  in  50  ears 

„            5    „ 

In  3?  cases    in    which    one    ear 

12  in.  and  over         12    „       1 

Too  young       5    „       1 

Nipple-shaped  perforation 

„            1    ,, 

62  ears 

alone  was  anected,  the  other  being 
normal,  Binue  was  negative,    and 
Weber  referred  to  the  affected  side 

in  30  cases. 

130 

Chronic  otitis  media  purulcnta  in 

123  ears 

Acute            „ 

Table  II. — Refraction  of  the  100  Cases. 
Examination  of  200  Eyes:  10S  Emmetropic  (Both  Eyes),  3  (.One  Eye). 


The  Refraction  of  the  Ametropic  Eyes  was  as 

follows  : 

Hyp6rm. 

Hyperru.  Astig.                Myop. 

Myop.  Astig. 

Mixed  Aslig. 

Refraction  uot 
Stated. 

Emmetropic         ... 

Arretropic 

Not  given    

Total    ... 

...  in 

...    87 
...      2 

26 

27                               10 

5 

19 

2,  i.c  ,  one  case 

...  200 
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Table  III. 

Class  L— 100  Cases.    Results  of  First 

Eye  Examination. 

: 
Dirisioa  11 

-Emme'i- 
— 'Ametropics 

Number  showing  vasmtfar  changes  : — 

54                                    ?9,  or  72.2  per  cent. 

46,                                  33,  or  71.7  per  cent. 

Normal. 

15 
13 

100                                    72 

28 

Class  11—60  Cases.    Examined  Tidce  (Ears  and  Eyes). 

-v-,. ,              1st  Exam,  of  Eves 

Normal.            (ViSClllal.  changes). 

2ndExain.  of  Eyes. 

2nd  Exam,  of  Ears. 

1 

i 

14  unchanged 

I 

{ 
> 

10  unchanged  or  worse. 
4  improved. 
1  healed  for  six  months. 

11  worse 

9  unchanged  or  worse. 
2  improved. 

I!..:-,ioa  II 

—Ametropics 

26                             6                                    2C 

60                           13                                    47 

I 
-i 
I 

13  unchanged 
4  improved 
3  worse 

s 

\ 

9  unchanged  or  worse. 
4  improved. 
2  improved. 

2  unchanged.          > 

3  unchanged  or  worse. 

Class  III. — 22  Cases.     Examined  Three  Times  (Bars  and  Eyes'). 

Normal. 

2nd  Exam,  of  Eyes 
(vascular  changes). 

3rd  Exam,  of  Eyes. 

3rd  Exam,  of  Ears. 

( 

6  improved 

6  h6aled  or  improved. 

Division  I.- 

-Emmetropics 

14                       1 

13 

\ 

4  unchanged 
3  worse 

{ 

\ 

3  improved  or  healed. 

1  no  change  (radical  advised). 

2  unchanged  or  worse. 
1  radical  a  year  before. 

Divisioa  IL 

—Ametropics 

8                          2 
22                           3 

6 
19 

( 
-i 
I 

5  unchanged 
1  improved 

\ 

2  unchanged. 

2  recently  operated  upon. 

1  radical  a  jear  before. 

1  unchanged. 

Table  IV. 

-Cases  showing  normal  fundi  at  1st  Examination  : 

13 


Progress  of  the  Ear  condition  subsequent  to  the  1st  Examination  : 


855;  unchanged  or  required  radical. 

f  615%  healed  or  much  improved. 
I  JS.4%  unchanged  or  required  radical. 
H.— In  it)  per  cent,  of  the  SS.i  per  cent,  the  treatment 
was  completely  neglected. 


Table  V 


Condition  of  the  fundi  at  the  2nd  Examination  compared  with  the 
condition  of  the  1st  Examination  : 

27  unclianged. 
6  improved. 
14  worse. 


Progress  of  the  Ear  condition  as  shown  at  the  2nd  Examination  : 

J   19  unchanged  or  worse. 
I     8  improved  or  healed. 


Of  the  100  casee  72,  including  the  cases  of  actual  optic 
neuritis  previously  referred  to,  showed  more  or  less 
vascular  engorgement  in  one  or  both  fundi,  generally  In 
both.  These  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
emmetropics  and  the  ametropics,  which  is  a  rather  striking 
circumstance,  and  suggests  a  common  cause  to  be  looked 
for  outside  the  eyes.  Because,  if  errors  of  refraction 
accounted  for  these  changes,  one  would  have  expected  a 
much  higher  percentage  in  the  ametropia  eyes  than  in  the 
emmetropic.  In  many  of  these  72  cases,  however,  the 
changes  were  so  comparatively  slight  that  It  was  thought 
right,  after  careful  scrutiny,  to  eliminate  a  considerable 
number,  especially  of  the  amatropica,  and  they  were  thus 
reduced  to  27—23  belonging  to  the  emmetropics  and  4  to 
am<>tropics.  These  showed  vascular  engorgement  of  the 
fundus  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rowan,  could  not 


possibly  be  accounted  for  by  errors  of  refraction  or  by  eye- 
strain. It  will  be  noticed  that  only  4  cases  out  of  the 
46  ametropics  are  included  in  the  list ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  were  many  more  presenting  changes  which 
were  suspicious  yet  not  considered  sufficiently  pronounced 
to  be  included,  taking  into  consideration  their  errors  in 
refraction.  Of  these  27  cases  we  were  only  able  to 
follow  the  course  of  20,  as  7  of  them  were  lost  sight  of. 

There  were,  therefore,  in  the  100  cafes  6  which  showed 
vascular  chances  in  the  fundus  amounting  to  pretty  loell- 
defined  optic  neuritis,  and  21  showing  vascular  changes 
which,  while  short  of  what  might  be  termed  optic  neuritis, 
were  not  compatible  with  the  normal  condition. 

What  is  the  significance  o!  these  changes?  Let  us  take 
the  20  cases  showing  undoubted  engorgement  of  the 
fundus,  and  compare  the  progress  of  the  ear  conditions 
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with  that  of  13  cases  which  at  the  first  eye  examination 
showed  normal  fundi.  la  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  20  cases 
had  the  ear  condition  recovered  or  showed  distinct 
Improvement  after  several  months  of  conservative  treat- 
ment, while  the  remainder  showed  no  improvement,  and, 
Indeed,  half  of  them  ultimately  came  to  the  radical  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  ol  the  13  cases  showing  normal 
fundi  at  the  first  examination,  in  61.5  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  15  per  cent,  in  the  20  cases,  the  ears  were 
found  after  some  months  of  conservative  treatment 
practically  healed  and  dry,  while  the  remainder  showed 
no  improvement.  These  facts  seem  to  Indicate  as  far  as 
they  go  that  In  those  cases  where  vascular  engorgement 
was  found  at  the  first  examination  the  purulent  car 
disease  was  of  a  specially  virulent  character.  This  is 
strongly  emphasized  by  Ihe  fact  that,  out  of  12  which 
required  the  radical  mastoid  operation,  10  showed  vascular 
engorgement  or  distinct  optic  neuritis.  Another  instance 
of  the  significance  of  vascular  engorgement  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  cases  where  the  vascular  changes  were  distinct 
though  not  amounting  to  actual  optic  neuritis.  In  this 
case  the  radical  operation  was  carried  out  a  few  days 
after  the  eye  examination,  and  three  or  four  weeks 
later  purulent  lepto-menlngitis  developed  with  a  fatal 
ending. 

It  is  right  to  say  that  two  of  our  cases  showed  normal 
fundi  at  the  first  examination,  but  at  the  second  they 
gave  indications  of  slight  vascular  engorgement,  although 
complete  cessation  of  the  ear  discharge  had  taken  place 
In  both  under  ordinary  treatment.  We  have,  so  far,  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  these  two  rather  anomalous 
cases. 

While  the  number  of  cases  here  dealt  with  is  scarcely 
sufficient  upon  which  to  base  dogmatic  conclusions,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  inquiry  has  been  unfruitful.  It 
has  shown  (1)  that  vascular  changes  in  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  are  far  from  being  uncommon  in  purulent  disease  of 
the  middle  ear,  that  in  6  out  of  the  100  there  was  optic 
neuritis,  and  in  21  there  were  vascular  changes,  abnormal 
in  character,  but  short  of  optic  neuritis ;  (2)  that  the  ear 
affections  associated  with  these  vascular  changes  in  the 
eye  were  specially  severe  and  persistent,  as  shown  by 
their  course,  compared  with  others  ;  (3)  that,  therefore,  the 
presence  of  these  vascular  chaDges  in  the  optic  discs 
would  seem  to  give  an  unfavourable  character  to  the 
prognosis  of  purulent  middle-ear  disease — in  short,  it  is  a 
danger  signal  not  to  be  ignored.  The  practical  lessons 
deducible  from  these  are  (1)  that  a  ease  showing  these 
changes  in  the  fundus  should  be  closely  watched,  and 
their  existence  should  be  regarded  as  an  additional  reason 
for  the  early  performance  of  the  radical  mastoid  opera- 
tion ;  (2)  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  show  a  tendency  to 
clear  off,  especially  with  improvement  in  the  ear  con- 
dition, or  if  the  fundus  is  normal  to  begin  with  and 
remains  so,  we  may  with  more  confidence  look  for  a 
favourable  response  to  conservative  treatment. 

There  are  other  important  points  in  connexion  with 
these  examinations,  such  as  the  ages  of  the  patients,  the 
average  duration  of  the  purulent  disease,  the  condition  of 
the  air  in  relation  to  the  bone  conduction,  as  well  as  the 
probable  rationale  of  the  vascular  changes  in  the  fundus. 
These  may,  however,  fall  to  be  considered  on  a  future 
occasion. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
limited  investigation  and  its  results  may  stimulate  the 
general  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  cases  of  purulent 
disease  of  the  middle  ear. 

A  vaccination  institute  has  been  established  at  Seoul  In 
Corea,  and  is  already  in  active  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen  Square,  on 
November  19th,  it  was  decided  to  take  steps  at  once  to  raise 
a  sum  of  some  £10,000  in  anticipation  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
institution  two  years  hence.  It  is  desired  to  commemorate 
the  occasion  by  making  certain  structural  alterations  in 
the  existing  buildings.  These  have  long  been  seen  to  be 
necessary,  and  will  not  increase  the  general  expenditure 
on  maintenance.  The  out-patient  department  is  too  small, 
the  attendances  now  being  over  40.000  a  year,  and  the 
accommodation  for  nurses  is  unsatisfactory.  A  new  lift 
and  a  physical  exercise  room  are  also  required.  The  land 
necessary  for  the  extension  is  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  hospital,  and  if  the  money  were  in  hand  the  building 
could  be  commenced  forthwith. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  TO 
GENERAL  MEDICINE. 
It  was  with  many  misgivings  that  I  accepted  the  position 
of  President  of  this  Section,  following,  as  I  do,  men  ol 
such  standing  in  our  speciality ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  felt  sure  I  could  rely  on  your  indulgence  in  bearing 
with  my  many  shortcomings,  I  should  not  have  been  in 
this  chair  to-day. 

For  many  years  I  have  held  a  strong  opinion  that  a 
Section  in  Dental  Surgery  should  be  formed  in  connexion 
with  our  Association,  and  so  long  ago  as  February,  1889,  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Journal  pointing  this  out,  and  at 
the  same  time  referring  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our 
international  medical  congresses  had  their  dental  and 
oral  sections.  The  letter  received  considerable  support 
from  many  members ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought 
that  it  rather  tended  to  divide  the  dental  profession  into 
those  with  and  those  without  medical  qualifications  ;  but 
I  maintain  that  the  division,  if  it  take  place  at  all,  occurs 
when  a  man  belongs  to  the  British  Medical  Association, 
not  at  the  formation  of  a  Dental  Section,  and  although  the 
Section  did  not  become  an  accomplished  fact  for  some 
years  after — not  until  1903 — it  came  then  at  a  most  oppor- 
tune time,  in  that  it  acted  as  a  counterblast  to  the  move- 
ment, then  receiving  some  support,  of  separating  dentaJ 
surgery  from  the  medical  profession  and  placing  it  on  its 
own  foundation,  whatever  that  may  mean,  for  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  sever  it  from  medicine  or  surgery  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation practising  dental  surgery,  and  over  150  more  men 
outside,  but  with  qualifications  entitling  them  to  join  ; 
and  that  dental  surgery  is  a  branch,  and  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  branch,  of  the  healing  art  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized. 

This  is  but  the  third  meeting  at  which  our  Section  has 
been  held,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  records 
of  the  other  two  to  see  how  very  distinctly  our  speciality 
has  established  its  claim  to  a  section. 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  Mr.  Rickman  Godlee,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Owen  have  each  of  them  demonstrated  the  close 
relation  of  oral  pathology  to  questions  that  at  first  sight 
appear  almost  incredible.  It  is  in  the  field  of  pathology 
that  those  who  treat  the  body  and  those  who  have  charge 
of  one  of  its  cavities  meet  on  the  common  ground  of 
scientific  interest,  and  it  is  as  important  for  those  who 
treat  the  part  to  be  cognisant  of  the  whole  as  for  those 
who  treat  the  whole  to  possess  a  knowledge  ol  the 
pathology  of  each  part. 

The  teeth  are  living  portions  of  the  body,  composed  cf 
highly-differentiated  tissues,  and  are  in  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  vascular,  nervous,  and  lymphatic  systems. 
They  share  in  a  special  manner  with  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  as  well  as  in  its  diseases.    It  necessarily  follows 
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that  those  who  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  teeth, 
their  structure  and  diseases,  but  of  their  various  relation- 
ships to  the  organism  as  a  whole,  are  best  able  to  deal 
with  those  cases  where  dental  and  oral  diseases  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  general  diseases— whether  as 
cause  or  effect. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  important  sub- 
ject than  that  of  dental  and  oral  sepsis  ;  its  far-reaching 
effects  can  hardly  be  over-estimited.  Septic  conditions 
of  the  mouth  favour  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion by  lowering  the  vitality  and  power  of  resistance,  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  in  the  open-air  treatment  of 
phthisis  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that 
each  patient  should  have  sufficient  masticating  power, 
and  that  the  mouth,  through  wiiich,  of  course,  all  food  has 
to  pass,  should  be  in  a  healthy  and  aseptic  state.  We 
must  remember  that  the  human  mouth  is  a  perfect  breeding- 
ground  for  pathogenic  organisms,  for  have  we  not  the 
temperature,  moisture,  and  an  endless  supply  of  nutrient 
material  ?  Though  Koch's  bacillus,  apart  from  its  presence 
in  actual  sputum  from  the  lungs,  is  seldom  found — a  fact 
due  miinly  to  its  weakness  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
amongst  endless  foes — the  bacterial  flora  of  the  mouth  con- 
tains pathogenic  as  well  as  non-pathogenic  organisms. 
Miller,  of  Berlin,  says  that  organisms  bred  in  the  mouth 
do  not  necessarily  perish  in  the  stomach,  and  it  is  certain 
that  normal  gastric  juice  does  not  destroy  the  virulence 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  when  swallowed  by  careless  or 
weak  patients  with  the  sputum. 

The  nutritional  treatment  of  phthisis  must  depend  upon 
two  factors : 

1.  The  presence  of  appetite. 

2.  The  power  to  assimilate  the  food  taken. 

Septic  mouths,  coated  tongues,  local  suppuration  of  the 
gums,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  suppurative  periodontitis,  all 
destroy  the  desire  for  food  by  their  effect  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  chiefly  by  impairing 
taste,  but  also  by  infection  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
and  in  dealing  with  these  cases  of  anorexia  attention  to 
the  teeth  and  month  is  most  important. 

In  apparently  healthy  persons  ttie  pneumococcus,  the 
Micrococcus  tetragenus,  staphylococcus,  and  other  bacilli 
have  all  been  found ;  these  organisms  may  all  gain 
entrance  to  the  system  by  inhalation,  swallowing,  through 
abrasions  or  wounds  of  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  or 
through  exposed  and  necrosed  tooth  pulps. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  hygienic  c»re  of  the  mouth  will 
remove  all  these  organisms,  but  it  will  greatly  lessen  their 
number  and  so  diminish  the  chances  of  infection:  but 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  specific  septic  Infection  taking 
place  through  the  mouth  and  teeth,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  secondary  anaemia  associated  with 
a  lowered  vitality  and  poorness  of  the  whole  alimentary 
tract,  as  a  direct  result  of  this  buccal  infection.  In  the 
treatment  of  phthisis  even  the  milk  consumed  may  be  free 
from  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  we  may  have  a  strictly 
aseptic  food  supply,  but  surely  all  these  precautions  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  if  the  patient,  in  swallowing  his 
food,  conveys  with  it  to  the  stomach  the  bacteria  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  exist— by  Miller,  Goadby,  and  others— 
in  this  septic  condition  of  the  mouth  ;  and  until  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  mouths  of  consumptive  patients 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  must  be  considerably  lessened 
and  delayed  in  spite  of  the  costly  buildings  and  great 
institutions  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Surgical 
cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  teeth  can  be  obtained  by 
proper  surgical  treatment,  but  this  alone  is  useless  unless 
certain  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  mouth  in  a  healthy 
state  are  observed. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  potency  of  mouth-breath- 
ing as  a  common  contributory  cause  of  phthisis.  This 
may  be  produced  by  carious  teeth  and  tender  septic  gums 
rendering  mastication  impossible,  the  child  being  afraid 
to  close  its  jaws  to  avoid  possible  and  painful  contact  of 
the  teeth,  and  then  we  get  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils 
and  the  gradual  development  of  a  V  shaped  maxilla  and 
permanent  disfigurement  of  an  otherwise  intellectual- 
looking  face. 

The  Erasmus  Wilson  lecture  at  the  Koyal  College  of 
Surgeons,  delivered  this  year  by  Mr.  Kenneth  <  ioadby,  on 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  was  most   interesting;   the  subject 

oml,H^,°w  ('ur'iu,lly  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  one 
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cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  this 
subject  of  dental  and  oral  sepsis  and  its  important  bearing 
on  many  general  diseases  is  gaining  ground. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  this  disease  were  made 
before  the  Odontological  Society,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  the  laboratory  at  Guy's  Hospital  by 
Dr.  Harold  Simms.  A  variety  of  theories  of  the  causa- 
tion of  this  disease  have  been  suggested;  some  regard  it 
as  entirely  constitutional,  others  as  purely  local  with 
occasional  systemic  manifestations,  but  the  opinion  seems 
to  be  gaining  ground  that  in  pyorrhoea  single  influences, 
either  local  or  constitutional,  are  not  alone  sufficient,  b»t 
there  is  a  working  together  of  both  of  these,  and  probably 
the  constitution  is  of  more  importance  than  is  usual  in 
other  infective  diseases. 

We  have,  too,  the  relationship  between  chronic  lymph- 
adenitis and  diseased  teeth,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  warned 
of  the  possibility  of  serious  general  infections  breaking 
through  the  lymphatic  barriers,  already  lowered  in  resist- 
ing power  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  commoner  pro- 
ducts of  oral  bacteria;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  study  of  the  relation  between  oral  sepsis  and  general 
disease  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  is  proved  by  the 
obscurity  that  still  hangs  around  the  etiology  of  cervical 
lymphadenitis. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  all  operations  about  the 
throat  and  nose  the  condition  of  the  oral  cavity  should  of 
necessity  receive  the  utmost  attention. 

The  important  part  played  by  the  teeth  in  the  mastica- 
tion of  food,  and  hence  in  the  nourishment  of  the  body, 
is  being  more  and  more  recognized.  For  many  years  the 
services  have  adopted  stringent  rules  for  the  examination 
of  the  teeth  as  a  part  of  the  medical  examination  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  experiment  is  being  tried  cf  appointing 
qualified  dental  surgeons  at  some  of  the  larger  d6p0ts. 
Statistics  prove  that  numbers  of  recruits  have  to  be 
rejected  on  account  of  dental  defects. 

In  every  walk  of  life  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  the  teeth  are  becoming  worse  and  worse,  and  I 
can  imagine  no  more  important  subject  for  discussion  in 
our  Section  than  that  chosen  for  this  meeting.  Those  of 
us  who  are  attached  to  hospitals  must  come  across  cases 
not  only  of  the  want  of  teeth,  but  of  absolutely  septic  and 
foul  mouths,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  many  of  the 
patients  are  poorly-nourished  and  emaciated,  but  that 
many  of  them  are  able  to  exist  at  all. 

Professor  Osier,  in  an  article  in  the  Lancet  a  short  time 
since,  made  the  following  remark  :  "  If  I  were  asked  to 
say  whether  more  physical  deterioration  was  produced  by 
alcohol  or  by  defective  teeth,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say 
defective  teeth." 

It  has  been  said  that  Devonshire  is  a  particularly  bad 
county  for  teeth";  but  in  Norfolk  and  other  counties, 
where  lime  salts  abound  and  whore  stone  is  common, 
I  am  given  to  understand  the  teeth  of  the  inhabitants 
vary  little  from  those  of  the  people  of  other  parts. 

But  the  time  at  our  disposal  is  limited,  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  curtail  my  remarks  as  much  aj  possible,  and  so 
allow  for  a  free  discussion  on  that  most  important  subject 
of  the  causes,  effect,  and  treatment  of  dental  disease  in 
children.  All  of  us  engaged  in  dental,  and  not  a  few  in 
general,  practice  must  be  struck  with  the  rapid  way  in 
which  the  teeth  of  children  are  deteriorating;  in  fact,  one 
may  safely  say  each  generation  is  worse  than  the 
preceding ;  and  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show  what  an 
Important  bearing  this  must  have  on  the  general  health 
and  well-being  of  the  individual,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  subject  demands  our  greatest  attention ; 
its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

If  anything  will  lend  additional  weight  to  this  almost 
national  question,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have  men  of  such 
eminence  in  their  respective  spheres  coming  to  bring  the 
subject  before  us,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  discus- 
sion may  be  a  good  one  and  help  us  to  arrive  at  some 
practical  result,  whether  it  be  In  the  feeding  and  care  of 
the  mother  or  of  the  infant. 

The  formation  of  this  Section  has  already  been  justified, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  good  that  can  possibly 
result  from  its  deliberations  than  even  one  step  in  tea 
right  direction  in  dealing  with  this  pressing  matter.  As 
this  Section  increases  in  numbers  and  importance,  and 
contributes  to  the  scientific  development  of  our  speciality, 
so  shall  dental  surgery  attain  its  proper  position  in  the 
professional  and  public  esteem. 
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DISCUSSION    OX    THE 

CAUSES,     EFFECTS,    AND    TREATMENT 

OF  DENTAL  DISEASE  IN  CHILDREN. 


OPENING   PAPERS. 
I.— Geo.  F.  Still,  M.  A..,  M.D.Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.Lond., 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  King's  College,  London  ;  Physician 

for  Diseases  of  Children.  King  s  College  Hospital ;  Assistant 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

Great  Oruiond  Street. 

THE  MEDICAL  ASPECT  OF  DENTAL  CARIES  IN 
CHILDHOOD. 
Caries  of  the  teeth  in  children  is  a  subject  which  must 
Interest  every  medical  man  who  has  to  deal  with  diseases 
of  childhood,  for  dental  carles  is  an  important  cause  of 
ill  health  in  children,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  a  cause 
which  is  too  often  overlooked.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
•converse  fact  which  is  not  less  important,  that  ill  health 
in  the  child  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of  dental  decay. 

But  this  subject  is  one  which  concerns  not  only  the 
dentist  and  the  medical  man,  but  the  nation  at  large. 
Childhood  is  the  period  at  which  growth  and  develop- 
ment, physical  and  mental,  are  at  their  greatest  activity, 
and  when,  therefore,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  tissues 
should  be  properly  nourished.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly 
Is,  that  dental  carles  interferes  with  the  proper  assimila- 
tion of  food,  then  any  widespread  prevalence  of  dental 
decay  in  childhood  is  a  menace  to  our  national  physique. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  dental  caries  in  this  country 
amongst  children  at  the  school  age,  there  is  very  general 
agreement ;  the  statistics  of  most  observers  show  that 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  school  children  have  some  decayed 
teeth.  I  have  made  a  small  series  of  observations  on  this 
point  myself  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Singer 
and  Dr.  R.  Todd,  amongst  children  under  12  years  of  age 
brought  to  hospital  for  treatment  of  other  conditions. 

In  all  354  children  were  examined ;  out  of  226  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  12  years,  187— that  is  82.7  per  cent.— 
showed  carious  teeth,  while  out  of  128  between  2  and  5 
years  of  age,  SO — that  is,  39  8  per  cent — showed  caries. 
Of  the  226  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years, 
65  had  not  less  than  six  teeth  carious  or  missing,  many 
had  seven  or  eight  decayed  teeth,  some  ten  to  fifteen;  and 
amongst  the  children  less  than  5  years  old  four  or  five 
carious  teeth  were  not  uncommon,  and  some  had  nine  or 
ten. 

It  Is  clear  that  dental  decay  is  extremely  prevalent 
amongst  children,  and  the  question  arises,  How  far  does 
dental  caries  at  this  age  cause  any  mischief  beyond  local 
pain  and  discomfort  ?  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that 
parents  as  well  a?  medical  men  should  realize  how  much 
interference  with  the  health  of  a  child  may,  and  too  often 
does,  result  from  dental  caries,  and  this  although  there 
may  never  have  been  the  slightest  toothache.  The  com- 
monest evil  from  decayed  teeth  in  children  is  disorder  of 
digestion,  and  digestive  disorder  in  childhood  means  far 
more  interference  with  nutrition  than  it  does  in  adult 
life,  for  in  childhood  nourishment  is  required  not  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  structure  already  built,  but  aleo  for 
the  building  of  new  structure,  and  failure  of  digestion 
m^ans  failure  of  nourishment.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
•wasting  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  digestive 
disorders  in  childhood,  and  this  disorder  may  be,  and 
often  Is,  dependent  upon  caries  of  the  teeth  preventing 
thorough  mastication.  Common  enough  is  such  a  case  as 
this: 

M.  A.,  aged  6  years,  has  been  "getting  thin"  for  several 
month*,  she  has  lost  her  appetite,  and  "  her  stomach  is  getting 
large,"  a  history  suggestive  enough  of  abdominal  tuberculosis  ; 
tout  examination  shows  no  sign  of  tubercle  anywhere  ;  there  is 
only  one  tooth,  a  very  carious  molar,  remaining  more  or  less 
■who'e  in  the  upper  jaw,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  teeth  are  only 
decayed  stumps  ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  also  several 
■decayed  teeth.  The  child,  has,  in  fact,  no  wherewithal  to 
carry  out  that  mastication  which  is  so  important  for  the 
digestion  of  Bolld  food. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  Instances  of  this 
kind — they  are  only  too  common  ;  I  will  only 
■repeat  what  I  wi3h  specially  to  emphasize,  that 
interference  with  nutrition  is  one  of  the  commonest 
results  of  ca-ies  of  the  teeth  in  children,  and  one  perhaps 


which  is  most  likely  to  mislead  both  parents  and  medical 
men  ;  the  child  who  is  wasting  may  be  dosed  in  vain  with 
this  drug  and  that,  when  the  one  thing  needful  is 
treatment  of  decayed  teeth. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  child  is  an  inveterate  food 
bolter :  very  of  ien  he  Is,  but  not  always  from  sheer  perver- 
sity ;  the  reason  may  be  caries  and  tenderness  of  teeth, 
and  the  result  of  swallowing  food  ucchewed  may  be  not 
only  impairment  of  nutrition  but  also  colicky  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  A  boy  of  11  years  was  brought  to  me  for  pains 
in  the  abdomen;  his  appetite  wa3  said  to  be  very  bad; 
there  was  nothing  abnormal  to  be  found  In  the  abdomen, 
but  examination  of  the  mouth  showed  that  thirteen  of  his 
teeth  were  carious.  The  dental  condition  was  improved  as 
far  as  possible  by  a  dental  surgeon  and  some  alkaline 
mixture  was  given,  after  which  the  pain  in  the  abdomen 
rapidly  diminished. 

Failure  of  appetite  I  have  already  mentioned  incidentally 
as  one  result  of  the  disturbance  of  digestion  due  to  carious 
teeth ;  it  is  a  common  symptom  of  dyspepsia  in  childhood 
and  one  which  causes  no  little  anxiety  to  parents,  and  I 
think  often  puzzles  the  medical  man  by  its  obstinacy. 
There  are  many  causes  for  failure  of  appetite  in  childhood, 
but  certainly  amongst  them  must  be  reckoned  carles  of 
the  teeth.  In  connexion  with  disordered  digestion  from 
dental  decay  I  must  mention  also  the  anaemia  which  some 
children  show  when  they  have  extensive  caries  of  teeth. 
Is  this  also  the  result  of  impaired  nutrition  from  disturbed 
digestion  ?  or  does  it  mean  some  chronic  poisoning  ? 
Excellent  work  has  been  done  on  the  bacteriology  of 
dental  caries  by  Mr.  Goadby  and  others,  but  I  think  more 
investigation  is  wanted  of  the  chemistry  of  the  mouth  in 
dental  caries.  Dr.  William  Hunter  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  effects  of  oral  sepsis  on  the  blood;  certainly  the  foully 
offensive  smell  of  the  breath  in  children  with  extensive 
decay  of  teeth  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  can 
escape  septic  absorption  altogether, and  It  maybe  that  the 
anaemia  to  which  I  have  inferred  is  one  result  of  such 
absorption.  I  have  spoken  of  the  digestive  disorder 
which  Is  associated  with  dental  caries  as  if  it  were  due 
only  to  mechanical  disability  of  mastication,  but  it  seems 
at  least  possible  that  there  may  be  other  factors.  Any 
one  who  has  tested  the  secretions  about  carious  teeth 
knows  that  they  are  often  distinctly  acid.  It  may  be  that 
products  of  acid  fermentation  mixing  with  the  food  retard 
digestion,  or  it  may  be  that  other  products  of  oral 
decomposition  which  are  constantly  being  swallowed  by 
these  children  set  up  some  gastro -intestinal  disturbance. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  decayed 
teeth  afford  a  nidus  for  bacteria  which  may  interfere  with 
the  child's  health  either  by  their  local  effect— for  instance, 
by  producing  some  form  of  stomatitis  or  gingivitis,  and 
the  latter  is  very  common  amongst  children  with  decayed 
teeth — or  by  their  passage  into  neighbouring  lymph 
glands,  or  even  by  producing  some  general  blood 
infection. 

This  brlDgs  me  to  a  very  important  question— the  rela- 
tion of  caries  of  the  teeth  to  tuberculous  infection  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck.  Tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  demonstrated  in  carious  teeth ;  carious  teeth  are 
often  associated  with  enlarged,  sometimes  with  undoubt- 
edly tuberculous,  glands  in  the  neck;  it  has  been 
assumed,  therefore,  that  decayed  teeth  are  a  source  of 
tuberculous  infection  of  glands  in  the  neck.  Now,  this  Is 
a  proposition  of  extreme  practical  importance;  and  whilst 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
relation,  I  think  there  is  great  need  for  careful  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  how  often  such  infection  occurs.  Smale 
and  Colyer,  in  their  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  quote 
Odenthal's  observation  that  of  987  children  examined  70.7 
per  cent.  (697)  showed  glandular  enlargement,  and  more 
than  half  of  these  had  carious  teeth,  whereas  of  nearly 
29  per  cent.  (267}  who  had  no  glandular  enlargement  only 
5  showed  carious  teeth. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  is,  as  I  have  shown,  extremely 
common  In  children,  and  enlarged  glands  In  the  neck  are 
also  extremely  common,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
pharyngeal  conditions,  adenoid  hypertrophy,  and  tonsillar 
enlargement,  are  probably  responsible  for  much  of  the 
glandular  enlargement,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish in  all  cases  between  these  varioussourcesof  irrita- 
tion. We  want  more  information  as  to  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  glan3ulav  enlargement  is  directly  due  to 
the  teeth,  and  also  as  to  ho*  often  the  glandular  infection 
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from  decayed  teeth  is  of  tuberculous  nature.  Even  if  It 
could  be  proved  that  tubercle  bacilli  never  make  their 
way  directly  from  a  carious  tooth  to  a  lymphatic  gland,  it 
would  still,  I  think,  be  almost  certain  that  decayed  teeth 
in  children  are  indirectly  responsible  in  no  small  number  of 
cases  for  tuberculous  infection  of  glands.  Whatever  causes 
swelling  of  glands  in  a  child,  whether  It  be  the  catarrh 
of  whooping-cough  or  measles  causing  the  mediastinal 
glands  to  swell,  or  a  catarrh  in  the  naso- pharynx  causing 
the  cervical  glands  to  swell — whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
it  converts  those  glands  into  a  hem  minoris  resistentiae, 
and,  especially  in  the  child  of  tuberculous  family,  is  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause  of  tuberculous  infection  of 
those  particular  glands.  For  this  reason  I  hold  that 
decayed  teeth  are  a  very  real  danger  to  the  child  whose 
family  history  or  whose  own  past  history  shows  a  tuber- 
culous tendency. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  caries  of  the  teeth 
seems  to  be  responsible  oscasionally  for  more  or  less 
serious  trouble  in  childhood,  namely,  as  a  cause  of  certain 
nervous  disorders.  I  refer  particularly  to  habit-spasm  and 
epilepsy.  With  regard  to  the  former,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  some  slight  local  irritation,  for  instance,  blepharitis, 
a  sore  nostril,  or  eyestrain,  is  often  the  starting  point  of 
habit-spasm  in  a  child  ;  it  might,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  dental  worry,  whether  it  be  the  eruption  of  the  second 
teeth  or  the  discomfort  of  a  decayed  tooth,  might  also 
start  a  h3blt-  spasm.  I  cannot  consider  here  how  this 
comes  about,  whether  by  increase  of  general  nervons 
excitability,  or  by  initiating  muscular  contractions  which, 
at  first  voluntary  and  purposive,  soon  become  habitual 
and  involuntary,  but  I  wiil  only  say  that  I  have  known 
very  rapid  improvement  to  ocur  in  facial  habit- spasm 
after  the  dentist  had  dealt  with  carious  teeth,  and  that 
the  onset  of  habit- spasm  occurs  much  more  often  during 
the  second  dentition  than  at  any  other  time  in  childhood. 

As  to  the  relation  of  dentil  worry  to  epilepsy,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  to  Eamskill'a  case  (quoted  by  Smale 
and  Colyer) :  A  boy  of  13  was  having  fits  at  intervals  of  one 
to  three  weeks.  Just  before  each  attack  he  put  his  hand 
up  to  his  face  and  complained  of  face-ache.  Extraction  of 
a  carious  molar  was  fallowed  by  complete  cessation  of  the 
fits  up  to  the  time  of  the  report,  which  was  four  months 
alter  removal  of  ihe  tooth.  Sir  William  Gowers  also 
mentions  two  ta=es,  in  which  epilepsy  in  childhood 
seemed  to  be  re:a'.ed  to  toothache.  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner  hns 
also  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child  In  whom  epileptic 
attacks  were  greatly  reduced  in  frequency  by  extraction  ol 
dirty  and  decayed  teeth. 

There  is  one  more  nervous  disorder  to  which  I  must 
refer,  for  it  is  one  in  which  the  part  played  by  dental 
caries  is  too  often  forgotten— namely,  headache.  My  own 
experience  leads  ne  to  think  that  dental  caries  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  cauee  of  headache  in  children. 
Whenever  a  child  is  brought  to  me  complaining  of  very 
frequent  or  daily  headache,  especially  If  the  headache  if 
very  erratic  in  its  onset  and  disappearance,  comirg  and 
going  quickly,  p  rhsps  more  than  once  a  day,  I  suspect 
the  possibility  of  its  being  due  to  teeth,  and  sometimes 
the  complete^-cess;  of  dental  treatment  has  justified  my 
suspicion.  The  headache  in  these  cases  is  not  necessarily 
localized  like  a  neuralgia :  it  may  be  general,  or  referred  to 
the  whole  frontal  or  vertical  or  occipital  region,  so  that  so 
far  as  the  child's  complaint  goes  there  may  b»  nothing  to 
suggest  the  need  for  examination  of  the  teeth  ;  moreover, 
if  there  ha<!  been  toothache  at  all,  there  may  be  none  at 
the  time  when  the  headaches  occur,  so  that  toothache  may 
not  be  met  toned. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  dental  caries  in  childhood, 
there  are  several  Important  practical  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered: Is  it  due  to  neglect  of  the  toothbrush?  How 
far  is  it  dependent  on  diet  ?  How  far  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  child? 

For  my  own  part,  I  be'ieve  that  all  three  causes  play 
their  part,  and  that  In  one  case  one  factor,  in  another 
another,  plays  the  chief  part.  Of  the  importance  of  daily 
cleansing  of  the  teeth  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  I  am 
sometimes  impressed  with  the  utter  failure  of  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  to  prevent  dental  caries  In 
children.  1  8ee  children  who  from  their  earliest  years 
have  had  their  teeth  cleansed  twice  dally,  and  yet  have 
atVral  decayed  teeth;  on  the  other  hand,  I  see  children 
iw™  ,'!?'  wh0  have  Dever  nsed  a  toothbrush  in  their 
•».  with  a  perfect  set  of  teeth.     I  do  not  know  what  pro- 


portion of  boys  in  onr  upper-class  public  schools  clean 
their  teeth  daily,  but  presumably  a  far  larger  proportion 
than  amongst  the  poorer  children,  of  whom,  according  to 
some  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  considerably  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  those  at  the  school-age  have  never  cleaned 
their  teeth.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  one  of  our  great  public  schools,  according  to  Smale  and 
Colyer,  87  per  cent,  of  the  boys,  with  an  average  age  of 
13  ^s  years,  had  carious  teeth — a  proportion  fully  as  great 
as  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  There  is  also  a  curie  us 
fact  which  decomposing  food  cY-bris  hardly  seems  to 
account  for — namely,  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
caries  at  different  ages.  In  children  from  2  to  5  years  old, 
in  my  own  series  cf  cases,  the  incisors  were  affected  in 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  ;  in  children  from  5  to  12  years 
old  the  incisors  were  affected  in  less  than  one- fourth  of  the 
cases. 

I  mention  these  facts  only  to  emphasize  the  point  I 
wish  to  make — that  lack  of  cleanliness  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  dental  decay,  and,  indeed,  there  Is,  I  think,  proof 
of  this,  if  any  were  needed,  in  the  black  enamel- lacking 
condition  of  the  primary  teeth  in  some  children  before 
they  have  emerged  completely  from  the  gum.  This 
happens  sometimes  in  rickety  children,  and,  no  donbt, 
means  very  imperfect  formation  of  enamel,  so  that  the 
dentine  is  very  rapidly  exposed  to  bacterial  invasion ; 
this  may  result  from  malnutrition  in  very  early  infancy, 
for  it  seems  probable  that  the  enamel  of  the  temporary 
teeth  does  not  reach  its  full  development  until  some 
time  after  birth.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  there 
are  also  congenital  differences  in  potentiality  of  tooth 
development,  just  as  there  are  in  potentiality  of  growth 
in  stature — eo  that  it  is  natural  to  one  child  to  have 
thick  enamel  and  to  another  to  have  thin,  just  as  one 
child  has  fine  hair  and  another  coarse ;  and  if  this  be  so  it 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  there  may  be  an  inherited 
tendency  to  fcrm  thin  or  imperfect  enamel,  so  that  in 
certain  families  there  may  be  a  special  liability  to  early 
caries,  as  has  been  thought  by  some  dental  authorities. 

The  occurrence  of  dentsl  caries  specially  with  rickets 
suggests  that  the  nutrition  of  a  child  during  the  first  year 
of  life  may  have  a  potent  influence  in  determining  the 
occurrence  of  dental  decay  in  the  permanent  teeth.  When 
one  sees  how  profoundly  the  growth  and  development  ci 
a  child  may  be  influenced  by  improper  feeding  and  by  the 
gastrointestinal  disorders  which  result  from  it,  one  car* 
hardly  doubt  that  the  development  of  the  teeth,  and  so 
their  power  of  resistance  to  caries,  must  also  be  influenced 
thereby. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  rickety  child  caries  sometimes 
occurs  too  early  to  be  due  to  any  local  effect  of  the  food  ; 
but  when  caries  occurs  later,  whether  in  rickety  or  non- 
rickety  children,  the  possibility  of  direct  or  indirect  effect 
of  diet  has  to  be  considered.  This  important  practical 
point  calls  for  more  consideration  than  I  can  give  it  here  ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  Influence  of  diet  is  chiefly 
indirect,  that  whatever  causes  digestive  disturbance 
favours  the  onset  ol  dental  caries.  Look  at  the  furred 
tongue,  notice  the  heavy  odour  of  the  teeth,  see  the 
aphthae  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  mouth  of  the  child 
with  disturbed  digestion — surely  all  these  are  indications 
of  a  state  of  mouth  which  must  favour  the  growth  ol 
bacteria  and  the  occurrence  of  acid  fermentation  which 
may  erode  the  enamel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  acid  fermentation  of  sugar 
has  a  destructive  effect  upon  enamel,  but  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  sugar  taken  In  the  fcrm  of  sweets  has  so 
directly  a  harmful  effect  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for 
the  sugar  is  very  quickly  washed  away  by  the  saliva.  I 
found  that  fourteen  minutes  after  two  large  chocolate- 
with-sugar  sweets  had  been  dissolved  in  the  mouth  the 
saliva  did  not  show  a  trace  of  sugar  with  Pavy's  solution. 
Starchy  food,  on  the  contrary— such  as  biscuits,  bread, 
and  potato — remains  in  every  crevice,  and  may  cause  acid 
fermentation  in  piolonged  contact  with  the  teeth.  Excess 
of  sugar  and  starch  and  the  taking  of  either  between 
proper  meal  times  are  common  sources  of  indigestion  in 
children,  and  may  thus  indirectly  favour  the  onset  of 
caries. 

Lastly,  the  all-important  question  of  prevention  and 
treatment  has  to  be  considered ;  and  here  the  physician 
must  needs  go  delicately,  lest  he  be  hewn  in  pieces  by 
the  dental  expert.  We  have  heard  much  recently  of 
dental    inspection  In  schools  and  the  need  for  dental 
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supervision  of  school  children ;  bat  I  would  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  mischief  is  present  in  a  large  proportion 
of  children  before  the  school  age.  My  own  observations 
showed  that  39.8  per  cent,  of  children  between  2  and  5 
years  of  age  had  decayed  teeth,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  dental  caries  in  children  between  2 
and  3  years  old.  Evidently  the  prevention  of  dental 
caries  must  date  from  earliest  infancy.  The  most 
■important  step  in  this  direction  Is  proper  feeding  in 
infancy.  Moreover,  if,  as  seems  almost  certain,  any  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition  occurring  during  the  first  two  or 
Uiree  years  of  life  may,  according  to  the  time  at  which  it 
occurs,  Influence  the  development  of  the  primary  or  the 
permanent  teeth  and  render  them  specially  liable  to 
decay,  then  the  importance  of  proper  feeding  and  preven- 
tion of  digestive  disorders  at  this  age  becomes  still  more 
apparent. 

I  would  have  every  mother  see  that  her  child's  teeth 
are  cleaned  morning  and  evening,  especially  the  latter,  from 
the  time  of  their  eruption,  doing  it  first  with  a  soft  rag  and 
aome  borax  solution,  and  later  teaching  the  child  to  use 
the  toothbrush  for  himself.  Already  there  are  signs  of 
healthier  habits ;  recently  I  asked  a  little  girl,  aged  9,  from 
the  East  End,  whether  she  had  ever  cleaned  her  teeth, 
expecting  the  usual  puzzled  negative.  I  suppose  I  looked 
Incredulous  when  she  said  "I  cleans  them  twice  a  day," 
for  she  added  by  way  of  explanation,  "  we  goes  to 'ealth 
classes." 

With  regard  to  treatment  let  me  say  this  much  :  I  am 
(frequently  seeing  children  with  extensive  caries  of  teeth, 
whose  health  is  suffering  partly  from  indigestion,  partly 
no  doubt  from  chronic  poisoning  from  the  foulness  of 
their  teeth.  I  send  them  to  a  dentist,  and  I  am  told  that 
he  advises  leaving  the  teeth  alone  as  they  are  first  teeth. 
Now,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  reasons  which  make 
it  desirable  not  to  remove  primary  teeth  if  it  can  be 
avoided;  but  I  have  wondered  sometimes  whether  the 
dentist  realized  how  much  the  child's  health  and  nutrition 
were  suffering  at  this  important  period  of  life  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  teeth.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  dental 
expert  to  decide  whether  It  is  possible  to  save  the  tooth  by 
stopping  It,  or  whether  he  can  only  get  rid  of  the  caries 
by  extraction,  but  I  am  convinced  that  one  or  other 
procedure  ought  to  be  adopted  far  more  often  than  it  is  in 
connexion  with  the  temporary  teeth.  Moreover,  I  think 
that  if  parents  would  take  their  children  regularly  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  a  dentist  for  inspection  the  primary 
teeth  could  often  be  saved  by  timely  stopping  before  the 
extent  of  the  caries  makes  this  procedure  impracticable. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  idea  current  amongst  the  laity 
that  there  is  no  need  to  take  much  notice  of  decay  of  the 
first  teeth,  whereas  in  reality  decayed  teeth  at  that  period  are 
perhaps  even  more  harmful  than  at  a  later  age,  for  nutrition 
is  more  easily  disturbed,  and  its  disturbance  means  more 
interference  with  general  development,  glandular  enlarge- 
ment is  much  more  likely  to  result,  and  probably  decay  In 
a  temporary  tooth  not  only  destroys  the  present  tooth,  but 
favours  the  occurrence  of  caries  in  the  coming  permanent 
tooth. 


II.— Edmund  Owen,  F.E.C.S.Eng., 


THE   CAUSES,    EFFECTS,    AND   TREATMENT    OF 
DENTAL  DISEASES  IN   CHILDREN. 
Causes. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  dental  disease  In  children  is 
faulty  feeding.    I  do  not  make  this  statement  with  hesita- 
tion and  express  the  hope  that  you  will  agree  with  it:   I 
am  sure  that  you  will. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  at  the  present  time 
so  many  mothers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  suckle  their 
children.  And  whilst  they  are  groping  about  in  the  dark 
for  some  likely  material  with  which  to  fill  the  feeding- 
bottle  the  children  are  apt  to  perish  ;  whilst  of  those  who 
live,  not  a  few  have  teeth  which  are  slow  in  making  their 
appearance  and  quick  in  crumbling  away  or  undergoing 
bacterial  decay.  One  food  after  another  is  tried,  and  the 
child's  alimentary  canal,  which  even  at  that  tender  age  is 
not  destitute  of  physiological  judgement,  rejects  them  all. 
"  Look  at  him,"  says  the  nurse,  "  he  was  a  splendid  child 
when  born,  and  now  he  Is  reduced  to  a  shadow !  "  His 
fontanelle  delays  Its  closure,  and  as  he  increases  in  age  his 


legs  become  bandy,  his  chest  falls  In,  and  the  ends  of  his 
diaphyses  are  found  to  be  enlarged.  And  if  his  fat,  his 
muscles,  and  his  bones  are  failing  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, is  it  likely  that  his  teeth,  which  are  still 
hidden  away  In  the  alveolar  recesses,  are  the  only 
tissues  to  escape  ?  Nature  herself  seems  to  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  she  delays  bringing  them  forward, 
and  when  at  last  they  come  through  the  gum  they  are 
often  found  faulty  in  shape,  in  appearance,  and  in 
power  of  resistance.  In  other  words,  the  child  is  rickety. 
Rickets,  in  all  probability,  is  due  to  the  absorption  from 
the  alimentary  canal  of  products  of  decomposition  of  un- 
suitable food,  and  the  blood  is,  in  consequence,  deficient  in 
nutritive  qualities.  The  harder  a  tissue  the  greater  is  the 
demand  which  it  has  to  make  for  mineral  substances  for 
its  development;  and  thus,  in  the  rickety  child  the  teeth 
and  the  skeleton  suffer  most.  The  milk-teeth  being,  for 
the  most  part,  formed  before  the  child  has  acquired  the 
rickety  taint,  may  come  through  full  of  promise,  but  the 
teeth  of  the  permanent  set  stand  only  a  poor  chance  of 
reaching  histological  perfection. 

In  thecourse  of  the  blind  search  for  food,  the  one  thing 
that  strikes  the  semi-intelligent,  anxious  mother  as  essen- 
tial is  that  the  milk  be  "  sterilized."  There  is  a  charm 
about  that  word.  It  seems  to  promise  her  that  the  child 
thus  fed  will  be  rendered  proof  against  tuberculosis  and 
scBrlet  fever,  and  every  other  disease  which  might  be  con- 
veyed by  milk.  And  it  almost  suggests  to  her  that  a  child 
is  safer  thus  brought  up  than  by  a  wet-nurse,  because  her 
milk  could  not  conveniently  be  "sterilized." 

I  am  going  to  insist,  then,  that  all  these  advertised, 
sterilized  foods  are  bad  for  children's  teeth  ;  and,  further, 
that  If  a  child  must  be  brought  up  on  cow's  milk,  the  milk 
should  not  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  likely  to  destroy  or 
change  that  living  something  in  the  milk  which  is 
essential  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  child. 

If  only  the  child  survives  the  bottle- age  its  food 
generally  improves,  for,  as  the  molher  puts  it,  "  he  is  fed 
upon  what  we  have  ourselves  " ;  that  is  to  say,  he  Is  given 
meat-juice,  vegetables,  and  fresh  foods  which  contain  the 
living  something.  Doubtless  it  would  be  better  for  him 
if  the  meat  which  he  ate  were  freshiy  killed  and  had  not 
passed  six  weeks  or  more  in  cold  storage ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
his  diet  is  improved.  Enamel  and  dentine,  the  two 
hardest  materials  in  the  body,  need  the  most  nutritious, 
the  freshest  food  obtainable,  and  the  boy  Is  getting  some 
of  it  now. 

"When  examining  ancient  British  skulls  one  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  Incisors 
and  molars  have  been  worn  down  flat  by  the  hard  foods  of 
the  time,  but  they  are  not  diseased.  In  many  teeth  the 
enamel  has  been  ground  off  till  the  dentine  is  deeply 
exposed  and,  in  its  turn,  a  good  deal  rubbed  away.  But 
there  is  no  decay  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  lower  jaws 
are  square  and  show  good  muscular  markings,  because 
those  ancient  people  had  to  use  their  jaws.  The  condition 
of  the  teeth  proves  that.  Would  those  teeth  and  those 
jaws  be  showing  to-day  such  splendid  anatomy  if  the 
owners  had  been  reared  on  sterilized  milk,  patent  foods, 
and  doughy  bread  made  of  American  flour  ?  The  idea  is 
laughable,  and  the  moral  is  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bread  which  English 
children  now  eat  is  not  as  good  for  supplying  the  elements 
of  enamel  and  dentine  as  was  the  bread  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago  The  American  flour,  which  is  so  larg^y  imported, 
is  the  finest  of  the  fine  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  house- 
holder, who  has  been  taught  to  expect  it  to  be  pure  white, 
and  for  this  it  has  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  moat 
valuable  material.  I  submit  that  the  best  flour  for  bread 
is  that  made  of  wheat  coarsely  ground  between  the  old- 
fashioned  millstones.  I  would  like  to  go  bsck  to  the 
bread  which  I  knew  as  a  boy  in  East  Anglia— bread  with 
a  hard,  brown  crust,  and  with  crumb  of  a  delicate  nutty 
tint  and  flavour.  The  baking  of  this  bread  wbb  done  in 
brick  ovens  which  had  been  heated  by  burning  faggots, 
the  loaves  beiDg  put  in  upon  the  glowing  ashes.  Even 
when  cut  across  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days 
these  loaves  would  remain  fresh,  sweet,  and  delightful. 
The  children  of  the  time  to  which  I  refer  were  given  a 
hard  crust  of  this  bread  to  suck  at  as  the  time  for  wean- 
ing began  to  draw  near,  and  there  could  be  nothlDg  better 
for  the  physiological  stimulation  of  the  jaws,  the  gums, 
and  the  embedded  teeth.  But  upon  much  of  the  bread 
which  is  now  supplied  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  decent  crust, 
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End  children  are  brought  up  on  papa  and  patent  foods' 
and  on  messes  which  have  been  evolved  in  a  laboratory 
under  the  guidance,  and  for  the  benefit,  of  the  advertising 
vendor.  This  etate  of  affairs  is  all  wrong.  But  I  trust 
that  no  one  will  consider  my  condemnation  of  it  as  an 
opening  for  the  discussion  of  tariff  reform  and  protection, 
which  the  Chairman  would,  I  know,  promptly  deem  out 
of  order.  Still  there  are  ways  in  which  those  subjects 
may  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  prevention  of  dental 
disease  as  well  as  of  imperial  dscay. 

Except  that  oatmeal  porridge  is  rich  in  minerals,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  it  is  a  good  food  for  children — a  little  of  it, 
yes  ;  but  when  it  is  the  chief  food  the  child  is  apt  to  find 
with  it  insufficient  work  for  his  teeth  and  jaws,  the 
result  being  that  his  jaws  are  ill  developed,  and  that  the 
crowding  teeth  prove  soft  and  friable.  What,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  general  condition  of  children's  teeth  in  Scotland 
arid  the  North  of  England  at  the  present  time  ? 

For  this  faulty  feeding  it  is  difficult  to  say  on  whom  the 
blame  should  be  laid.  It  is  of  no  use  finding  fault  to-day 
with  mothers  and  nurses;  they  are  not  here,  either.  What 
have  you,  medical  men  and  dental  surgeons,  to  eay  on  the 
question  ? 

The  manufacturer  of  drugs— the  mere  tradesman — has 
of  late  taken  upon  himself  to  teach  medical  men  how  to 
prescribe,  and  the  makers  of  patent  foods  dictate  to  the 
profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  as  to  how  children 
ought  to  be  fed.  And  the  public  and  the  profession  are 
equally  content  thus  to  be  taught  and  to  be  led !  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  the  ancient  British  mother  bringing  up  her 
child  on  the  patent  foodB  of  to-day ;  or,  looking  back  a 
mere  hundred  years,  say  if  yon  think  children's  teeth 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  being  soundly  developed  now  as 
then.  These  are  days  of  quackery — quackery  in  foods, 
quackery  in  diets,  quackery  in  religion,  and,  perhaps  I 
might  also  say  without  offending  either  party,  quackery  in 
politics.  Sterilized  milk,  patent  foods,  crustless  bread 
made  of  defective  flour  or  baked  in  gas  ovens,  foreign 
meat  out  of  a  cold  storage,  and  tinned  "etceteras,"  are 
ill-adapted  for  furnishing  enamel  which  will  be  proof 
against  the  combined  attack  of  lurking  acids  in  the  mouth 
and  of  the  irrepressible  micro-organisms  which  are 
swarming  between  closely-packed  teeth  of  badly- developed 
jaws. 

Effects. 

The  general  surgeon  meets  with  two  specially  disastrous 
effects  of  dental  disease,  the  more  serious  of  them  being 
the  acuta  septic  inflammation  of  the  bone  and  periosteum 
which  starts  from  the  incubation  of  virulent  germs  in  a 
carious  tooth.  As  a  result  of  this  the  Haversian  vessels 
are  plugged,  and  the  damaged  pie?eof  the  jaw  is  apt  to 
necrose.  Abscess  forms,  and  the  child  runs  the  risk  of 
fatal  pyaemia.  The  presence  of  a  painful  swelling  about 
the  jaw  should  at  once  cause  a  close  inspection  of  the 
teeth  to  be  made,  and  even  in  these  days  of  praiseworthy 
conservatism  in  connexion  with  dental  troubles  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  about  extracting  the  offending 
tooth.  The  fact  of  the  patient  being  unable  to  open  his 
mouth  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  es  an  excuse  for  delay ; 
if  the  forceps  cannot  be  Introduced  into  the  mouth  the 
tooth  must  be  removed  by  an  elevator.  After  the 
extraction  everything  may  quietly  Fettle  down. 

Another  serious  effect  of  dental  disease  is  inflammation 
of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands.  If  the  infection  is  a 
quiet  one  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  gland  are  able  to 
imprison  and  destroy  the  micro-organisms,  and  no  great 
harm  may  ensue;  but  if  the  germs  come  swarming  down 
in  hordes,  the  lymph  elements  give  up  the  unequal 
struggle,  and  suppuration  takes  place,  perhaps  down  the 
whole  cervical  chain.  The  tissues  around  the  glands  are 
also  involved,  and  an  acute  suppuration  may  occur  large 
out  of  all  proportion  lo  the  original  lesion.  Behold,  how 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  klndltth  ! 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  glandular  infection,  either 
because  of  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  child  or  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  strain  of  the  micro-organisms  concerned, 
the  glands  are  merely  enlarged ;  there  13  no  threatening 
of  suppuration.  But  the  disturbance  of  their  nutrition 
has  lowered  their  vitality,  and  rendered  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  cases  of  cervical  tuberculosis  are  originally  due  to 
a,  carious  tooth  having  rendered  the  lymphatic  glandular 
tisane  the  pars  minoris  retisttntiae. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  dental  surgeon  looks  upon 


those  cases  of  dental  caries  with  a  threatening  of  osteo- 
myelitis or  of  cervical  adenitis.  Some  dental  surgeons,  I 
know,  speaking  generally,  make  it  almost  a  boast  that 
they  rarely  extract  a  tooth.  Such  a  one,  I  suppose, 
priding  himself  upon  the  possession  of  conservative  prin- 
ciples, sets  to  work  to  clean  and  fill  the  diseased  tooth.  I 
suppose  that  I  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  man  is 
better  without  principles,  as  I  might  be  misunderstood  but 
I  will  say  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  If  this  child's  health 
and  appearance  should  in  any  way  be  prejudiced  by  the 
fact  that  his  dentist  holds  certain  conservative  views  with 
an  unyielding  tenacity. 

Treatment. 
As  regards  treatment,  I  have  practically  nothing  further 
to  say  than  may  be  found  in  the  few  suggestions  which 
are  scattered  in  my  short  paper.  Prevention  of  dental 
disease  in  children  is  a  better  study  than  its  treatment, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  so-called"  high  civilization  "  of  the 
present  day  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  dental  troubles. 
I  suppose  that  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to  go  back  to  the 
customs  and  the  foods  of  those  uncivilized  and  ignorant, 
but  happy  people  who  wandered  over  the  Devonshire 
moors,  and  through  its  primaeval  forests,  in  a  suit  of  light 
blue  paint;  and  in  this  cathedral  city  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  such  retrogression  seems  almost 
an  impiety.  But  I  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  sigh  for 
those  romantic  times  when  Devonshire  was  sending  out 
her  splendid  sailor  sons  to  meet  the  Armada — to  those 
happy  days  when  American- ground  flour,  Chicago  beef, 
foreign  meat-essences  of  very  doubtful  origin,  and  Swiss 
foods  and  condensed  milk  were  still  unknown  ;  to  the  days 
before  the  baker  had  undergone  that  process  of  commercial; 
education  which  revealed  to  him  the  fact  that  flour  could 
be  whitened  by  alum,  and  that  pastry  could  be  made 
"light  "by  baking-powder.  If  it  should  be  argued  that, 
at  any  rate,  these  things  are  sold  at  such  a  price  as  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  and  Ignorant, 
I  will  not  deny  it.  Indeed,  that  is  one  of  the  chiei 
reasons  for  my  lamentation ! 


III.— J.  G.  Turner,   F.E.C.S.,    L.D.S., 
Dental  Surgeon  to  St.  Tliomas'3  Hospital. 

ETIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  DEFECTS  OF 
THE  TEETH  OF  CHILDREN. 
Following  the  lines  sketched  out  by  our  Committee,  I 
shall  discuss  hypoplasia,  caries,  ulcerative  stomatitis,  and' 
oral  sepsis,  and  if  I  appear  to  spend  over-long  describing 
small  points,  it  is  because  closer  investigation  does  but 
serve  to  confirm  and  particularize  the  baneful  possi- 
bilities of  diseases  of  teeth  in  early  life,  of  which,  indeed, 
a  broad  general  view  leaves  no  doubt,  and  to  show  how 
easy,  insidious,  and  minute  are  the  beginnings  of  trouble. 

Hypoplasia  of  teeth— that  is,  imperfect  development — 
may  affect  the  whole  tooth  or  Its  component  tissues,  but 
is  most  conspicuous  as  affecting  the  enamel.  The  forma 
of  hypoplasia  may  be  conveniently  classed  as : 

Hypoplasia  of  general  malnutrition. 

Hypoplasia  of  local  J  Infective  inilammatory  hypoplasia. 

malnutrition.       ( Traumatic  hypoplasia. 
Hypoplasia  of  congenital  syphilis. 
Congenital  hypoplasia. 

Hypoplasia  of  general  malnutrition  is  by  far  the  com- 
monest and  most  important  form.  The  hard  tissues  of 
teeth,  once  formed,  are  incapable  of  renewal  or  repair,  and 
the  cells  of  the  enamel  organ,  once  injured,  frequently 
fail  to  regain  their  full  formative  activity.  Hence,  teeth 
will  bear  a  permanent  record,  both  as  to  age  and  duration, 
of  any  marked  state  of  ill  health  occurring  during  their 
development.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
ascribe  hypoplasia  of  this  class  to  malnutrition,  since 
inquiry  as  to  history  almost  Invariably  elicits  bad  feeding 
or  illness  synchronous  with  the  developmental  period  of 
the  hypoplasic  part.  Hypoplasia  of  malnutrition  most 
commonly  affects  the  coronal  half  of  the  central  incisor, 
either  upper  or  lower,  a  little  less  of  the  lower  lateral, 
perhaps  the  tip  of  the  canine,  and  a  full  half  of  the  first 
molar ;  but  the  upper  lateral  is  variable,  sometimes 
affected  almost  equally  with  the  upper  central,  at  others 
escaping  altogether.  These  are  exactly  the  parts  developed 
during  the  common  period  of  Infant  malnutrition — the  first 
two  years  of  life.  The  illustration  (Fig.  1)  is  from  a  lower 
jaw.    The  characteristics  of  this  form  of  hypoplasia  are  : 
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(1)  Symmetrical  incidence  on  the  parts  of  all  the  teeth 
developed  during  a  certain  period  ;  (2)  abrupt  transition  to 
normal  along  a  horizontal  line ;  (3)  except  in  the  first 
stage  of  enamel  hypoplasia  (HO,  a  rough  surface. 

The  degrees  met  with  vary  from  a  want  of  perfect  forma- 
tion, which  leaves  the  enamel  dull  white  or  dull  brown 
(HO,  to  almost  complete  absence  of  enamel  over  the 
aflected  part. 

The  lesser  degrees  of  actual  deficiency  in  enamel  sub- 
stance are  marked  by  pits  arranged  in  horizontal  bands, 
and  often  situated  in  the  developmental  fissure  lines  of 
the  tooth  (Fig.  2).  In  incisor  teeth  these  latter  are  two 
and  vertical,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  remarks  in  his  System  of 
Dental  Surgery  that  teeth  showing  permanent  traces  of 
these  grooves  are  more  susceptible  of  dental  caries.  In 
temporary  teeth  these  pits  are  often  remarkably  sharply 
cut.  In  the  next  stage  the  pits  have  run  together  Into 
grooves,  and  in  some  cases  grooves  and  ridges  succeed 
one  another  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  acuter  and  inter- 
current depressions  of  vitality,  such  as  might  be  conse- 
quent on  summer  diarrhoea  of  inlants  (Fig.  3).  In  some 
rare  cases  the  developmental  fusion  lines  persist  as  well- 
marked  vertical  grooves  on  the  hypoplasic  part  (Fig.  4). 

The  next  stage  is  marked  by  irregular  deposition  of  thin 
layers  and  nodules  ot  enamel  whose  actual  surface  may  be 
smooth  and  polished,  or  rough  and  dull,  according  to  the 
state  of  health  at  the  time  of  formation,  but  which  leave  a 
general  rough  surface  to  the  tooth  (Fig.  5).  Almost  entire 
want  of  enamel  may  be  met  with.  Microscopically,  the 
fibrous  character  of  the  enamel  is  well  marked  In  the  dull 
patches.  A  vertical  section  of  a  hypoplasic  tooth  shows 
contour  bands  of  stained,  ill- formed  enamel,  succeeded, 
where  the  enamel  organ  has  not  suffered  too  severely, 
by  normal  enamel  (Fig.  6);  but  where  the  enamel  cells  have 
been  too  far  injured  no  further  enamel  is  laid  down,  and 
only  the  terminal  portion  of  badly-formed  enamel  is  found, 
overlapped  by  the  normal  enamel  of  a  succeeding  healthy 
period  (Fig.  7).  Concentric  with  the  enamel  contour  lines, 
lines  ot  ill-formed  granular  dentine  mark  a  synchronous 
maldevelopment.  From  teeth  such  as  these  last  I 
have  raised  by  the  use  of  phloroglucin  and  HN03  a 
layer  of  Irregular  but  in  places  considerable  thickness, 
which  on  vertical  section  shows  the  fibrous  structure  of 
enamel,  and  represents  in  the  form  of  uncalcified  tissue 
the  last  effort  of  the  injured  enamel  organ  (Fig.  8). 

Hypoplasia  of  malnutrition  is  found  both  in  temporary 
and  permanent  teeth,  but  far  more  commonly  in  the  latter. 
Among  temporary  teeth  it  Is  commonest  in  the  canine  and 
molars  and  apparently  rare  in  incisors,  conforming  again 
with  the  general  idea  of  an  early  extrauterine  cause.  In 
the  case,  however,  of  the  incisor  teeth  (Fig.  9)  intra- 
uterine malnutrition  must  have  been  at  work. 

The  relation  between  this  form  of  hypoplasia  and  infant 
feeding  is  very  close,  since  practically  in  every  case 
one  can  get  a  history  of  bad  infant  feeding.  All  sorts 
of  "  intant  foods  "  seem  to  be  causative,  and  the  plumpness 
or  even  tranquillity  of  the  baby  appear  to  be  no  certain 
criteria  of  health.  Cow's  milk  seems  to  be  the  least 
injurious,  but  I  am  uncertain,  qua  the  evidence  of  the 
teeth,  as  to  the  value  of  sterilized  cow's  milk.  We  may  be 
closing  the  door  to  early  tubercle,  diphtheria,  etc.,  but  pro- 
viding for  its  later  opening  when  hypoplasic  teeth  decay 
and  rapidly  lower  the  child's  vitality  and  resistance.  I 
believe  this  view  of  the  connexion  between  teeth  and 
infant  feeding  is  that  generally  held,  though  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  sequent  carles  instead  of  the 
antecedent  hypoplasia. 

Cases  of  symmetrical  hypoplasia  affecting  both  the 
bicuspids,  the  second,  and  even  the  third  permanent 
molars  are  also  seen,  indicating  a  more  prolonged  or  later 
begun  period  of  malnutrition,  and  in  some  cases  of  late  or 
prolonged  malnutrition  the  roots  of  the  teeth  seem  to  have 
suffered. 

Malnutrition  of  dental  carles  or  of  foul  teeth  are  obvious 
later  causes,  and,  though  the  clinical  history  may  be  our 
only  gnide,  I  think  I  have  definitely  fixed  one  or  other  as 
the  cause  in  many  cases.  In  one  case  where  hypoplasia 
affected  the  bicuspids  and  second  molar,  as  well  as  the 
Incisors,  canines,  and  first  molars,  I  found  an  early  history 
of  brea?t  feeding  but  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  and 
fretfulness  :  the  mother's  mouth  had  for  years  been  foul ; 
after  weaning,  porridge  twice  a  day  and  continued 
diarrhoea.  This  was  the  only  discoverable  error,  arid  »o 
illness  was  remembered.    I  think  Dr.  Yoelcker  Is  right 
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when  he  says  porridge  should  only  be  given  twice  a  week, 
otherwise  its  branny  part  acts  as  a  chronic  irritant. 

The  relation  between  hypoplasia  and  rickets  is  an 
interesting  point.  Not  every  rickety  child  shows  hypo- 
plasic teeth,  nor  does  every  individual  showing  hypoplasic 
teeth  present  definite  signs  of  rickets.  Hypoplasia  of 
temporary  teeth  is  In  general  uncommon,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  It  rather  common,  though  not  overwhelmingly  so, 
in  rickety  children.  There  is  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  Museum  the  skeleton  of  a  slightly  rickety  child 
showing  hypoplasia  of  the  temporary  canines;  and  the 
best  example  of  hypoplasic  temporary  teeth  I  have,  which 
Includes  first  and  second  molars,  the  temporary  centrals 
and  laterals,  came  from  a  child  with  a  well-bossed  skull  who 
had  been  "  treated  for  rickets,"  and  who  had  a  history  sus- 
picious of  congenital  syphilis.  Among  older  people  show- 
ing symmetrical  hypoplasia,  but  presenting  no  obvious 
signs  of  rickets,  a  history  of  diarrhoea  and  frequent 
bronchitis  in  infancy  is  often  to  be  obtained,  while  others 
present  obvious  signs  of  rickets. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Odontological  Society  are  to  be 
found  rickety  skulls  (monkeys  and  lions)  showing  hypo- 
plasia of  both  temporary  and  permanent  teeth,  and  on  the 
other  hand  some  which  show  remarkably  good  teeth.  Yet 
the  obvious  community  of  origin  both  in  time  and  cause 
points  to  a  close  connexion  between  rickets  and  general- 
ized hypoplasia  of  teeth.  Perhaps  hypoplasia  of  teeth 
may  be  taken  as  marking  an  inclination  to,  or  the  actual 
early  stage  of,  rickets;  fully-developed  rickets  only 
becoming  apparent  later,  when  an  inflamed  intestine  can 
no  longer  deal  with  Its,  perhaps  normal,  bacterial  inhabi- 
tants, and  toxaemia  ensues ;  the  hypoplasic  period  would 
then  last  as  long  as  the  ricktts  continued,  and  might 
precede  its  actual  appearance.  On  such  a  theory  intra- 
uterine hypoplasia  would  only  show  a  predisposition  to 
rickets  unless  some  maternal  toxaemia  could  be  shown. 

Hypoplasia  of  illness — especially  the  specific  fevers — 
may  be  classed  as  a  special  form  of  hypoplasia  of  general 
malnutrition,  though  possibly  due  to  circulating  toxins. 
It  is  found  as  a  single  horizontal  band  affecting  the  parts 
of  the  teeth  in  process  of  formation  at  the  time  of  illness  ; 
except  for  Its  permanency,  it  is  comparable  to  the  white 
lines  on  the  nails,  of  similar  origin.  Fig.  10  is  from  a 
case  of  whooping-cough  of  three  weeks'  duration  at  the  age 
of  3,  exactly  the  time  indicated  by  the  hypoplasic  band. 
Measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  the  more  usual  causes. 

Hypoplasia  of  local  malnutrition  is  of  inflammatory 
origin,  and  is  complicated  by  the  mechanical  effects  of 
inflammatory  pressure.  Infective  inflammatory  hypo- 
plasia may  be  due  to  deep  aphthous  or  other  ulceration — 
which  Is  the  probable  origin  of  the  irregular  hypoplasic 
patches  and  pits  on  temporary  teeth,  and  of  some  on  the 
permanent  teeth — or  to  extension  of  Inflammation  from 
round  a  septic  temporary  tooth. 

Interference  with  nutrition,  or  actual  destruction  of  the 
tooth  organ  leads  to  hypoplasia  varying  from  Hi  to  entire 
necrosis.  A  patch  of  H,  is  often  seen  on  the  labial  surface 
of  an  incisor  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  root  of 
the  temporary  tooth,  which  lies  anteriorly  to  its  de- 
veloping successor.  The  permanent  canine  is  less  fre- 
quently affected,  on  account  of  its  more  remote  position  oi 
development.  The  pre-molars,  on  account  of  their  in- 
clusion between  the  roots  of  the  temporary  molars,  are 
commonly,  and  often  severely,  affected  (Figs.  11,  12,  13). 
Hypoplasia  of  this  form  may  affect  several  teeth  in  the 
same  mouth,  but,  on  account  of  its  asymmetrical  distri- 
bution, is  readily  recognizable  as  of  local  origin. 

Teeth  more  severely  affected  by  this  form  of  hypoplasia 
present  Irregularly- situated  lesions  corresponding  to  the 
place  of  incidence  of  the  inflammatory  process  (Fig.  14). 
The  enamel  is  defective  in  quantity,  stained,  rough,  and 
dull,  and  various  degrees  of  hypoplasic  or  mechanical  de- 
formities are  found.  By  mechanical  deformities  I  mean  a 
bending  or  telescoping  of  the  calcified  on  or  over  the 
uncalcified  part  by  pressure  of  inflammatory  exudation. 
Under  the  microscope  this  bending  or  telescoping  is 
marked  by  a  contour  line  of  curved  dentine  tubules,  some- 
times accompanied  by  interglobular  spaces,  recording 
Interference  with  nutrition,  as  well  as  mechanical  distor- 
tion (Figs.  15,  16,  17).  Several  such  lines  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  tooth,  marking  successive  exacerbations  of  the 
inflammatory  proof  ss.  The  bending  is  usually  inwards, 
but  in  lower  Incisors  seems  to  be  outwards.  Probably 
most  ca«>es  of  Eo-called  dilaceration  are  of  this  origin. 
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So-calicd  meronrlal  teeth  may  be  a  form  of  generalized 
inflammatory  hypoplasia,  but  I  have  never  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ooaerviug  a  case,  and  It  is  difficult  nosv  to 
realize  that  mercury  was  ever  given  in  such  doses  and  so 
persistently  as  to  produce  the  results  which  have  been 
credited  to  its  exhibition. 

Traumatic  hypoplasia  Is  a  variant  of  inflammatory  hypo- 
plasia, the  inflammatory  process  being  non- infective  and 
of  a  reparative  nature,  the  extent  and  persistence  of  the 
inflammation  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  injury. 
Fig,  18  shows  an  Injury  from  a  fall  at  the  age  of  5,  and 
Fig.  19  sho.rs  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  developing 
tooth  at  the  age  of  9  months. 

Hypoplasia  of  congenital  syphilis  is  well  known  under 
the  title  of  Hutchinson's  teeth,  but  I  think  a  leeser  or  a 
wider  spread  degree  of  hypoplasia  may  be  taken  as  sus  • 
pieioua  of  congenital  syphilis.  Mr.  G.  B.  James  and 
myself  examined  the  teeth  of  a  considerable  number  of 
congenitally-syphilitlc  families,  and  we  were  struck  by  tlte 
fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  individuals  all  the  teeth 
were  small  and  wanting  in  contour  though  the  enamel 
was  of  good  finish,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  coneenital 
syphilis  from  hypoplasia  of  malnutrition  (Figs.  20,  21).  In 
one  case  only  one  tooth  was  affecte  d  (Fig.  22).  We  were 
able  to  confirm  an  observation  of  Darier's  that  the  first 
permanent  molar  may  show  in  place  of  a  well-formed 
cusp  a  small  knob  of  enamel  projecting  from  an  under- 
developed crown,  the  whole  being  of  good  finish.  (Figs. 
23,  24).  The  same  appearance  is  seen  on  the  canines  in 
this  mouth.  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  the  lesion  is 
of  toxic  origin — the  enamel  organ  and  perhaps  the  whole 
organism  has  a  bad  start  in  life,  and  cannot  fulfil  its 
proper  function.  Dr.  Still  has  recorded  what  he  believes 
to  be  a  cp.se  of  congenital  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  temporary 
teeth. 

Congenital  hypoplasia  is  a  rare  condition.  I  believe  the 
series  I  described,  affecting  five  generations,  is  the  only 
known  example.  It  affects  temporary  and  permanent 
teeth,  and  is  transmitted  only  by  abnormals.  The  teeth 
are  defective  chiefly  in  enamel,  but  also  in  entire  bulk. 
(Figs.  25,  26,  27,  28).  It  is  in  general  symmetrical,  but  in 
one  case  the  upper  canine  of  one  side  is  markedly  more 
affected  than  that  of  the  other,  thus  affording  a  parallel  to 
the  single  congenital  syphilitic  tooth. 

The  effect  of  congenital  Byphilis  and  congenital  hypo- 
plasia is  to  lessen  the  incidence  of  caries  by  simplifying 
the  shapes  of  the  teeth ;  but  of  the  other  forms  to  increase 
its  incidence  by  affording  rough  surfaces  for  lodgement  of 
food,  and  to  extend  its  ravages  by  reason  of  the  imperfect 
calcification  of  the  tissues,  especially  so  in  the  dentine 
where  caries  rapidly  spreads  along  the  lines  of  interglobular 
spaces. 

Cartes. 

Dental  caries  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  in  young 
teeth — that  is,  newly  erupted  teeth— spreads  rapidly ;  six 
months  may  be  sufficient  utterly  to  destroy  the  crown  of  a 
young  tooth.  This  is  due  to  the  more  watery  nature  cf 
newly  formed,  young  dentine. 

Though  the  British  Medical  Joubnal  for  May  25th, 
1907,  eays  the  causation  of  dental  caries  is  yet  a  moot 
point,  I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  no  disease  in  which 
both  cause  and  prevention  have  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated. 

By  experiment  and  by  clinical  observation  the  origin 
has  been  found  to  be  stagnation  of  carbohydrate  food. 
By  their  action  on  this,  certain  ever  present  month- 
bacteria  produce  acids  (lactic  chiefly)  which  dissolve  the 
enamel  and  open  a  way  into  the  dentine.  When  the  dentine 
is  reached  the  acid  foimers  decalcify  it,  and  other  germs, 
grouped  as  "li^uetiers,"  complete  the  destruction. 

This  bvit  fly  is  dental  caries,  and  there  can  be  no  mis- 
taking the  path  of  prevention.  Surgically-clean  teeth 
cannot  decay — no  bacteria,  no  caries ;  no  pabulum,  no 
caries ;  and  the  neater  we  approach  to  this  ideal  the  less 
caries  we  shall  find. 

But  observation  and  reason  have  aleo  shown  necessary 
causes — crowded  dental  arches  and  month  breathing,  ill 
health,  rough  surface  of  hypoplasic  teeth,  possibly 
heredity  and  climate,  though  these  all  sink  Into  insignifi- 
cance before  the  great  root  factor,  oral  stagnation,  or  only 
act  by  rendering  its  occurrence  more  certain. 

The  more  injurious  carbohydrate  foods  are  the  agglutina- 
tive starchy  foods  and  the  monosaccharides.  The  former 
bfcauso  they  cling  to  the  teeth  and  so  allow  time  for 


fermentative  changes — the  latter  en  Recount  of  their  more 
ready  fermentability  as  compared  with  the  polysaccharides. 
Mr,  T.  G.  Read  further  finds  that  roller-ground  fljur  more 
readily  allows  of  acid  fermentation  than  stone-ground. 

The  ordinary  white  bread  of  to-day  is.  in  fact,  an  ideal 
food  for  the  production  of  dental  caries.  It  Is  soft  and 
induces  no  effort  cf  mastication,  smooth  and  fine  ground  so 
as  to  be  useless  for  mechanical  cleansing,  wanting  in 
nucleins  whereby  it  loses  its  Inhibiting  power  over 
bacterial  growth,  and,  worst  of  all,  extremely  agglutinative. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  practically  all  biscuits  and  of 
porridge. 

But  this  unfavourable  account  of  our  foodstuffs  is  no 
warrant  of  despair.  The  lessons  of  pathology — no  bacteria, 
no  caries  ;  no  pabulum,  no  caries— are  fully  borne  out  by 
clinical  experience.  Among  my  patients,  children  whote 
teeth  are  thoroughly  cleansed  daily  with  toothbrush  and 
antiseptic  toothwash  are  remarkably  free  from  caries,  and 
my  impression  is  that  the  proportion  of  carious  teeth 
among  our  child  patients  at  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital 
has  markedly  diminished  since  we  have  distributed  our 
pamphlet  on  the  care  of  teeth  to  each  patient. 

Now  I  must  refer  to  some  of  the  actual  conditions 
found  in  children.  The  four  upper  temporary  Incisors 
and  sometimes  the  four  lower  are  not  infrequently  I 
decayed  down  to  the  gum  edge  at  a  very  early  age — ?.a 
eariy  as  2i.  Naturally  this  would  occur  in  hypoplasic 
teeth,  and  iright  then  be  of  rickety  origin:  but  the 
condition  is  by  no  means  indicative  of  rickets,  being 
more  frequently  found  in  otherwise  healthy  children; 
probably  the  sugar-bag  or  early  starchy  food  acconij 
most  cases.  The  first  permanent  molar,  the  largest  and 
most  important  tooth  of  the  molar  series,  deserves  special 
attention.  It  may  erupt  as  early  as  51  years  of  age,  and 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  neglect  is  soon  attacked 
by  carles.  Owing  to  its  early  appearance  it  is  but  too 
often  neglected  as  a  temporary  tooth.  Its  eiae  and 
position  behind  the  five  temporary  teeth  should  prevent 
such  an  error.  One  effect  of  caries  of  temporary  teeth — 
injury  to  permanent  teeth  by  spread  cf  inflammation,  I 
have  already  alluded  to ;  this  is  sometimes  referred  tj  as 
an  infection  by  the  temporary  tooth,  but  there  is  no 
actual  transmission  of  caries  from  one  tooth  to  tne 
other. 

The  effects  of  dental  caries  in  the  way  of  abscess,  of 
providing  reservoirs  for  putrid  material  and  bacteria,  and 
of  rendering  the  teeth  too  painful  for  use  in  mastication 
are  now  well  recognized,  but  I  fear  the  extent  of  the  possi- 
bilities are  often  belittled.  I  wish  to  draw  no  alarmist 
picture,  but  reasonable  possibilities  should  not  be 
ignored. 

Thus  the  occurrence  of  the  diplococcus  of  pneumonia, 
the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  or  of  influenza,  in  the  mouth 
afford  reasonable  presumption  lor  supposing  that  au 
unclean  mouth  may  be  the  starting  point  of  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  or  influenza,  or  even  of  epidemics  of  these 
diseases,  and  the  same  may  be  presumed  of  measles  wnd 
scarlet  fever,  and  in  the  personal  particular  of  scute  rheu- 
matism. The  large  and  apparently  diverse  sroup  of 
diseases  characterized  by  anaemic  blood  changes,  febrile 
symptoms,  and  pus  formation  must  obviously  bear  the 
same  relation  to  a  septic  mouth  as  to  infected  ulcers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  very  generally  for- 
gotten that  practically  every  child  at  some  time  of  its  life, 
and  for  no  inconsiderable  period,  carries  about  in  its 
mouth  a  possible  source  of  infection.  German  investi- 
g=\tor<  have  given  the  pei  children  exhibiting 

dental  caries  as  high  as  98  per   cent ,  but  it  ;  houlri  be 
clearly  understood  that  a  carious  tooth  is  not  in  itself  a 
chanrel  of  infection — it  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  cultivation 
of  bacteria,  and  by  means  of  abscess  or  peridental  ulcera- 
tion accompanying  its  later  stages  of  destruction.   Bi 
these  immediate  results  dental  caries  in  eh 
any  age)  must  by  impairing  nutrition  and  by  lowering 
vitality  a;^d  resistance  favour  the  incidence  of -practically 
every  disease  to  which  the  human  organism  is  subject. 
The  disease  on  which  attention  is  just  now  -loon. 
tubeTle.  and   it  Is  almost  entirely  In  this  manner  that 
dental  diseases  aid  its  spread.  Direct  infection  via  teeth  is 
non- proven,  bat  general  resistance  is  lowered 
nutrition  and  a  •' local  seat"  is  provided  by  chronically 
inflamed  g!ands. 

To  dental  malnutrition  combined  with  unaccustomed 
lateral  pressure  on  the  eyeball  during  convergence  and 
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Fig.  2.— Showing    horizontal   bands  of 
pits. 


Fig.  9.—  Hypoplastic  temporary  teeth.  The  in- 
isors  are  defective  in  the  entire  crowns,  show- 
ng  an  intrauterine  origin. 


Fig.  4.— Marked  persistence  of  norma'j 
fusion  lines  in  hypoplastic  part  of  teetL. 


Fig.  3.— A  series  of  horizontal  gro  r.-=- 


-Hypoplasia  of  malnutrition  in  child  aged  7 
showing  typical  distribution. 


Fig.  5.— Irregular  deposition  of  layers- 
or  nodules  of  enamel. 


Fig.  6.— Contour  line,  a,  of  hypoplastic  enamel  succeeded 
by  normal  enamel.  In  the  dentine  is  a  correspond  ng 
contourline,  6,  of  defective  dentine. 


Fie  f  — Unca'cifled  ena-nel  from  the  surface  of  hypoplastic 
enamel  (x  160). 
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Fig.  11.— Shows  dead  temporary  tooth  and  injured  tooth 
of  succession  (first  premolar)  in  process  of  sequestration 
as  a  necrosis  :  aged  8. 


Fig.  12.— Right  side  of  last  skull,  showing  early  erup- 
tion (?  necrosis)  of  second  premolar  .sequent  on  abscess  of 
temporary  tooth  (R.D.fi.  Museum). 
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Fig.7.— Several  contour  lines  of  defective  dentine.  6,  eacli  ending 
■close  to  the  terminal  part  of  a  line  of  defective  enamel,  o.  Each 
dark-stained  layer  of  hypoplastic  enamel  is  slightly  overlapped  at 
its  termination  by  the  fully-formed  enamel  of  a  healthy  period 
but  the  enamel-forming  cells  of  the  part  have  been  so  injured" 
I  hat  they  have  ceased  to  funetinn.  From  a  multi-grooved  tooth, 
"i'here  have  been  successive  periods  of  acute  ill-health. 


Fig.  13.— Shows  necrotic  remnants  of  second  premolar 
retained  in  jaw,  killed  by  [abscess  01  temporary  tooth  ; 
aged  9  (R.D.h.  Museum). 


Fig.  10— Shows  a  horizontal  band  on  tho  lower 
teeth,  due  to  whooping-cough.  Aged  3.  Tho 
uppers  show  a  similar  hand  of  enamel,  de- 
tective   only    in    quility    (dull  white). 


Fig.  14 —Mechanical  aud  hypoplastic  deformities  of  pre-  ,'J 
molars  due  10  septic  luilammation  (gum-boils)  round  j 
their  tcrji  orary  predecessors. 
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Fig.  15 —Shows  curve  of  dentinal  tubules,  6,  and 
slight  granular  appeirance  at  the  line  of  banding. 


Fig.  16.— Shows  the  same  at  point  of  telescopiDg.  on 
one  side  accompanied  by  granular  ill-formed  dentine. 
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Fig.  17.— Several  lines  marking   successive  exacerbations 
of  inflammatory  process. 


Fig.  18.— Hypoplasia  of  injury.    Due  to  fall  ;  aged  3. 


Fig.  20.— Hypoplasia  of  congenital  syphilis.  Two  sisters.  The 
upper  shows. well-marked  Hutchinsouian  teeth,  the  lower  a 
degree  of  hypoplasia  which  is  at  least  suspicious  of  congenital 
syphilis. 


Fig.  22.— Shows  one  tooth  only  affected,  the  left  upper 
central  incisor  ;  none  others  were  affected  in  upper  or  lower 
jaw.    (From  an  interstitial  keratitis  case  of  Mr.  G.  B.  James.) 
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Fig.   25 — Suovrs  smooth   knobs  on   hypoplastic  molars  and 
canines.    (From  a  similar  case  of  Mr.  G  B  James.) 


Fig.  25  —Hereditary  hypoplasia.    Temporary  set   in    fifth 
generation. 


Fig.  21.— To  contrast  stphilitie  hypoplasia  with  that  of 
malnutrition  and  normal. 


'.Fig.  27.— Vide  7Yon«.  Odont  Soc.  Qt.  Britain,  March.  1907. 


Fig.  28— Permanent  set  in  fourth   generation.     The   right 
upper  canine  is  far  better  formed  than  the  left 
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accommodation  on  commencing  school  life,  it  seeins 
reasonable  to  aBoribe  seme  share  in  the  production  oJ 
myopia— a  condition  which  suddenly  becomes  common  at 
about  the  first  book-reading  age.  Possibly,  again,  nocturnal 
enuresis  may  own  no  other  origin  but  dental  disease. 

I  think  I  have  drawn  no  alarmist  picture— in  fact,  I  have 
but  called  attention  to  the  obvious,  that  Is,  to  the 
frequency  of  dental  disease  in  children  and  to  its  inevit- 
able results  alone  or  in  combination,  and  if  these  results 
oover  an  extremely  wide  field  they  ate  absolutely  in  accord 
with  the  logic  of  pathology. 

The  treatment  of  hypoplasia,  carles,  and  oral  sepsis  may 
conveniently  be  considered  as  preventive,  and  immediate 
or  active.  Preventive  treatment  of  hypoplasia,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  the  first  part  of  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  caries,  consists  in  securing  to  the  organism  proper 
and  regular  nourishment  practically  from  conception  till 
the  teeth  are  complete  at  the  20th  year.  Early  hypo- 
plasia of  temporary  incisors  is  probably  a  maternal  fault. 
After  birth  vicious  infant  feeding  (Including  that  form 
in  which  the  mother's  milk  is  poisoned  or  starved  by  her 
own  bad  teeth)  is  the  one  great  cause  of  hypoplasia,  and, 
later,  of  malnutrition  of  carles. 

Infant  feeding  I  must  leave  to  the  physician,  and  to  them 
we  must  look  for  the  greater  part  of  the  prevention  of 
hypoplasia.  Prevention  of  caries  consists  practically  In 
cleanliness.  Of  course,  removal  of  such  accessory  causes 
as  hypoplasia,  crowded  dental  arches,  etc.,  Is  of  great 
importance,  but  these  may  all  exist  harmlessly  If  perfect 
cleanliness  be  observed.  Surgically  clean  teeth  cannot 
decay.  To  secure  cleanliness  attention  must  first  be  paid 
to  the  food.  This  should  consist  of  bread,  harder,  drier, 
and  less  agglutinative  than  the  white  bread  at  present  In 
use ;  of  fibrous  meat,  and  of  polysaccharides  rather  than 
monosaccharides.  As  a  check  on  a  "  dog-biscuit  diet,"  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  animals  with  teeth  of  persistent 
growth  a  curve  in  the  tooth  removes  the  formative  pulp 
Jrom  the  line  of  pressure — in  man  the  pulp  Is  in  the 
direct  line  of  pressure,  and  practically  only  the  crown 
Sormed  at  eruption.  Dilute  acids  are  useful  as  cleansers, 
and  the  use  of  vinegar  in  pickles,  etc,  has  no  deleterious 
effect,  since  it  has  a  selective  action  on  cementum  and 
dentine  and  none  on  enamel.  Toothbrush  and  antiseptic 
mouth  wash  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  in  some  mouths 
they  are  needless  as  preventives  of  caries  they  are  needed 
in  all  as  preventives  of  oral  sepsis,  the  preventive 
treatment  of  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  dental 
caries. 

Of  actual  treatment  of  hypoplasia  there  is  none  except 
So  make  the  rough  places  smooth. 

Carious  teeth  may  be  filled  in  the  early  stages,  and 
parents  may  be  comforted  to  know  that  drilling  out  tem- 
porary teeth  is  nothing  like  so  painful  as  drilling  out 
permanent  teeth.  Later  when  the  pulp  is  exposed  or 
dead,  and  especially  if  there  be  an  abscess,  no  treatment 
but  extraction  suffices.  I  think  I  may  claim  to  appreciate 
more  strocgly  than  most  the  evils  of  early  extraction, 
yet  I  unhesitatingly  advise  extraction  whenever  a  tooth  Is 
30  carious  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  painless  and  aseptic. 
In  practice  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  temporary  teeth, 
and  to  the  first  permanent  molars  whose  root  apices  are 
Jnished  at  the  age  of  10.  "We  are  thus  treating  at  the 
same  time  bjth  caries  and  oral  sepsis,  and  the  results  are 
extremely  gratifying.  Children  rapidly  recover  from  the 
effects  of  oral  sepsis— -which  is  in  them  of  an  acute  nature 
— and  the  healthy  gums  ere  soon  far  more  efficient  organs 
of  mastication  than  the  tender  septic  teeth. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis — by  which  I  mean  a  disease 
characterized  by  a  necrotic  ulei- ration  of  the  gum-margin 
which  in  some  cases  Is  repeated,  as  a  print  from  a  nega 
tive,  on  the  contiguous  cheek — will,  I  hope,  be  discussed 
by  Mr.  Qoadby.  It  is  common  in  children  and  in  less 
acute  stages  presents  clinical  features  resembling  pyor- 
rhoea alveolaria,  while  in  adults  acute  eases  of  pyorrhoea 
alveolarifl  sometimes  present  the  clinical  appearances  seen 
in  acute  ulcerative  stomatitis  of  children,  which  may  point 
to  an  identity  or  only  to  the  supervention  of  one  disease 
on  the  other. 

In  its  treatment  minute  e,nd  frequent  local  cleansing  is 
all- important,  and  temporary  teeth  should  be  unhesi- 
tatingly extracted  when  loose.  Pot.  chlor.  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  local  treatment  be  thorough.  The  teeth 
and  gums  should  be  sponged,  dabbed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
lotion  :  1;.  So(?.  bic,  ac.  carbol.  aa  gr.  x,  glycerin  5Ji  aq.  §j. 


Strong  carbolic  leaves  a  slough  which  requires  constant 
washing  to  prevent  becoming  foul  and  reinfecting  the 
tissues.  Necrosis  and  cicatricial  closure  of  the  mouth 
may  follow.  I  have  had  success  in  one  such  case  by 
stretching  and  retaining  the  space  gained  by  wearing  a 
mouth  prop  constantly  at  first,  later  at  night  only. 

The  prevalence  of  dental  disea-e  in  children  and  its 
deadly  results  are  sufficient  to  justify  its  inclusion  as  a 
State  question.  British  statistics  give  86  per  cent,  o! 
children  as  affected  by  caries,  German  as  high  as  98,  and 
in  certain  American  (New  York  City)  schools  33  per  cent, 
of  the  scholars  needed  dental  operations  to  render  them 
fit  for  school  attendance.  In  public  health  it  may  well 
take  its  place  with  bad  housing,  feeding,  and  clothing,  as 
one  of  the  root  factors  of  degeneration. 

Education  of  parents  and  children  as  to  the  beauty  and 
importance  of  teeth,  and  practical  instruction  in  cleansing 
the  mouth  by  specially- trained  nurses,  would  form  an 
Inexpensive  basis  for  prevention.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  draw  up  a  precis  for  use  by  teachers,  nor  to  instruct  a 
careful  nurse  in  practical  cleansing.  Parental  neglect  of 
peisonal  hygiene,  in  which  should  be  included  teeth, 
might  be  made  a  punishable  offence,  at  any  rate  in 
children  attending  rate-supported  schools,  just  as  neglect 
of  education  now  is.  Expense  will  be  at  once  urged,  inas- 
much es  some  means  of  cleanliness  must  be  provided 
before  a  law  against  uncleanliness  can  be  enforced.  But  I 
think  it  probable  that  after  the  first  grand  sweep  up, 
when  preventive  education  has  had  time  to  work,  the 
dental  expenses  will  be  but  small.  A  nurse  to  teach,  tooth- 
brushes and  mouth-washes  we  may  always  need  to  supply; 
actual  dental  operations  I  should  practically  limit  to  ex- 
traction as  being  in  general  more  conducive  to  permanent 
cleanliness  and  functional  UEe  of  the  mouth  than  attempts 
at  conservation  by  fillings.  This  may  seem  a  drastic 
generalization,  but  it  is  the  result  of  long  hospital  expe- 
rience. Dental  clubs  might  be  started  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  later  if  needed,  but  the  very  fact  of  a  clean 
functional  mouth  will  diminish  the  later  incidence  of 
carles. 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Edmund  Cautley  (London)  attached  great  importance 
to  the  hereditary  predisposition  as  a  potent  cause  of  mal- 
nutrition of  the  teeth  and  subsequent  liability  to  dental 
decay.  The  delicate,  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  or  alcoholic 
woman  was  unlikely  to  have  a  healthy  child  -with  abso- 
lutely sound  teeth.  Her  diet  during  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion was  of  great  consequence.  After  the  child's  birth 
there  seemed  little  prospect  of  improving  the  temporary 
teeth  by  diet,  but  the  development  of  the  second  teeth 
w.-js  undoubtedly  Influenced  thereby.  Anything,  whether 
unsuitable  diet  or  illness  during  early  life,  might  interfere 
with  nutrition  and  affect  the  development  of  the  per- 
manent teeth  and  render  them  liable  to  change.  The 
white  bread  of  the  present  day  was  more  digestible  than 
the  coarse  bread  of  former  times,  and  probably  more  nutri- 
ment was  absorbed  from  it.  Subsequently  to  eruption, 
the  decay  of  the  teeth  depended  upon  fermentation  in  the 
piouth  due  to  bacteria,  and  could  only  be  guarded  against 
by  thorough  cleanliness.  Digestive  disturbances  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  cause  caries,  but  carles  more  fre- 
quently caused  disorders  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  even 
blood  affections.  It  was  just  as  important  that  dental 
surgeons  should  send  their  cases  to  physicians  for  treat- 
mint  of  the  general  health  as  it  was  that  physicians 
should  send  the  children  to  the  dentists  for  dental  treat- 
ment. It  was  important  that  useless  decayed  temporary 
ineth  should  be  removed. 

Dr.  J.  A  Sutherland  (London)  did  not  find  himself  In 
agreement  with  the  last  speaker,  particularly  as  regards 
the  food  question,  which  he  regarded  as  most  serious. 
He  was  inclined  to  consider  the  effect  of  food  upon  the 
teeth  as  of  less  importance  than  the  effect  of  foods  upon 
the  stomach,  thereby  promoting  diseaEe  of  the  teeth  from 
fermentation  and  other  change  in  the  stomach. 

Mr.  K.  W.  Goadby  (London)  diffeted  a  good  deal  from 
those  speakers  who  were  incline d  to  ascribe  an  Important 
gastric  fermentation  in  the  production  of  dental 
caries.  The  general  phenomena  of  dental  carles  were  well 
known,  and  the  gradual  removal  of  the  lime  salts  of  the 
tooth'due  to  acids  engendered  by  fermentation  had  for  a 
long  time  been  recognized.  Why,  then,  should  the  effect 
cf  the  stomach  be  called  in  aid?    And  if  gastric  arid 
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gastro-intestinal  disturbances  influenced  the  teeth,  what 
was  the  agency  and  what  were  the  methods  by  which 
such  diseases  operated  ?  If  the  statement  could  be  sub- 
stantiated by  detail  of  the  method  of  operation,  well  and 
good ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  were  no  experi- 
ments or  observations  extant  which  showed  that  any 
alteration  of  the  saliva  or  buccal  secretions  took  place 
which  influenced  dental  C3rie3.  Mr.  Tarner  had  referred  to 
the  fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  polysaccharides  and 
monosaccharides,  and  had  cited  the  latter  as  most  easily 
ferment  able,  the  former  as  most  resistant ;  but  another 
large  class  of  carbohydrates,  the  disaccharides,  required 
mention.  Maltose,  the  disaccharide  formed  by  the 
action  of  hyaline  on  starch,  was  easily  ferment- 
able by  mouth  bacteria,  whereas  cane  sugar  took  much 
longer;  thus  lOc.cm.  of  neutral  glucose  or  maltose  solution 
gave  an  acid  reaction  in  five  to  six  hours,  whereas  cane 
sugar,  even  with  an  organism  attacking  It,  took  twenty- 
four  to  forty- eight  hours  to  produce  the  acid  reaction. 
Lactose  was  another  sugar  which  was  somewhat  refractory 
to  mouth  bacteria.  The  importance  of  these  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  sweetmeats  and  sugars  generally  was  obvious,  and 
required  no  further  comment.  Another  point  by  no  means 
sufficiently  emphasized  was  that  the  common  diseases  of 
the  mouth  which  might  influence  the  health  of  the  child 
required  to  be  divided  into  those  attacking  the  hard 
dental  tissues  or  teeth  and  those  which  involved  the  soft 
parts  of  the  mouth,  such  as  the  gums  and  mucous  mem- 
brane; these  latter  were  by  far  the  most  toxic  ;  the  factors 
concerned  In  dental  caries  rather  opposed  the  formation 
of  toxin  (acidity),  so  that  dental  caries  was  important 
rather  from  the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  masticatory 
efficiency,  and  its  promotion  of  gum  inflammations  was  a 
secondary  matter.  In  determining,  therefore,  the  influence 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mouth  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  physiology  of  the  body,  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  if  the  mouth  condition  was  one  or  the  other 
or  a  combined  condition  of  caries  and  inflammation.  That 
mouth  inflammations,  pyorrhoea,  had  a  marked  influence 
in  pregnancy  was  certain  ;  in  one  case  especially  a  preg- 
nancy complicated  with  pyorrhoea  was  followed  by  very 
slow  recovery,  subinvolution,  etc.  Preceding  and  during 
a  subsequent  pregnancy  the  pyorrhoea  was  treated  by 
inoculation  with  vaccine,  and  the  second  pregnancy  was 
not  only  followed  by  rapid  recovery,  but  the  child  was  in 
every  respect  better  developed.  The  inoculation  of  vaccine 
during  pregnancy  had  no  deleterious  effects,  even  up  to 
the  eighth  month.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  in  children  and 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris  in  adults  had  a  similar  bacteriology, 
as  far  as  one  could  judge  at  present,  while  the  character  of 
the  discharges  were  histologically  the  same.  There  was 
little  doubt  that  the  two  diseases  were  manifestations  of 
the  same  infecting  agent. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Baker  (Dublin)  was  able,  from  personal 
observation,  to  confirm  Mr.  Turner's  statement  as  to  a 
traumatic  origin  of  hypoplasic  teeth,  and  also  had  seen 
several  cases  in  which  whooping-cough  could  be  assigned 
as  a  cause,  and  wished  to  add  Influenza  as  a  factor. 
Hypoplasic  teeth  were  not,  as  a  rule,  more  prone  to  caries, 
as  it  was  in  mouths  which  exhibited  these  damaged  teeth 
that  caries  was  most  frequently  arrested.  He  was 
doubtful  about  the  occurrence  of  unilateral  syphilitic 
teeth,  as  he  had  frequently  observed  unilateral  markings 
in  cases  where  there  was  an  absence  of  any  syphilitic 
history.  With  regard  to  anaemia  being  caused  by  caries, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  anaemia  was 
frequently  responsible  for  a  sudden  onset  of  carles  In 
unusual  sites,  and  in  such  instances  had  referred  the  cases 
to  their  physicians,  who  confirmed  his  observations. 

Mr.  R.  Denison  Pedley  (London)  said:  When  we  seek 
for  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  teeth  we  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  skulls  of  prehistoric  man.  There  are  peop'e 
living  from  whom  we  seek  our  types  of  healthy  mouths 
and  teeth  free  from  decay,  and  they  lead  us  to  believe 
that  in  civilization  and  all  that  the  word  implies  the 
causation  of  dental  disease  may  be  found.  A  Japanese 
woman  lives  in  fresh  air,  has  the  simplest  food,  and 
the  loosest  of  raiment.  Such  living  ensures  good 
temporary  teeth.  The  child  is  fed  naturally,  and 
Is  also  brought  up  under  natural  conditions,  having 
therefore  the  best  conditions  for  healthy,  permaner  t 
teeth.  How  different  is  the  condition  of  a  work- 
Jug  woman  in  our  present  ctvllizatlon !  Nurtured  in 
poor  atr,  partaking  of  artificial  food,  and  often  going  to  the 


factory  to  earn  her  daily  bread.  Her  children  are  brought 
up  under  similar  conditions.  Here  we  have  the  founda- 
tion of  poor  temporary  teeth.  Her  infant  is  not  nourished 
on  natural  food;  and,  subjected  to  the  mother's  environ- 
ment, the  foundation  is  laid  for  defective  permanent  teeth. 
As  pointed  out  by  my  brother,  Dr.  Pedley1  of  Rangoon, 
when  the  children  of  Eastern  people  are  brought  into  the 
towns  and  fed  on  European  diet,  the  teeth  commence 
almost  at  once  to  decay.  There  is  a  selective  influence  we 
know,  and  weak  children  in  the  East  die  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  West ;  but  Dr.  Cunningham,2  the  anatomist, 
has  stated  that  even  the  children  of  the  poor — except  when 
suffering  from  disease  engendered  by  vice,  namely, 
syphilis,  etc. — have  a  tendency  to  be  born  healthy.  As  for 
effects,  the  main  one  is  lower  vitality,  and  all  that  it 
engenders.  Once  the  vitality  is  lowered  in  child  or  adult, 
a  very  wide  door  is  opened  for  many  diseases  to  enter. 
The  best  constitutional  treatment  is  natural  food,  whole- 
some environment.  As  local  treatment  hard  foods  need 
not  be  carried  to  extremes,  but  bones  should  be  given  to 
exercise  the  jaws.  Extraction  of  temporary  teeth  is  to  be 
practised  whenever  the  child  cannot  eat,  the  nerve  is 
exposed,  or  the  pulp  chamber  a  septic  mass ;  but  much 
can  be  done  in  the  early  treatment  by  perfect  cleanliness 
and  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic.  Systematic  treatment  from  the  schools  must  be 
a  national  affair.  Diseases  of  the  teeth,  like  other  diseases, 
must  be  sought  out,  and  not  left  to  declare  themselves. 

Mr,  W.  R,  Ackland  said:  There  appears  to  be  agree- 
ment that  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  child  life  are  most 
important  in  regard  to  the  teeth— but  mainly  of  the 
second  Eet,  the  condition  of  the  first  being  already  fixed. 
That  being  the  case,  the  responsibility  rests  more  with 
the  parent,  the  nurse,  and  the  doctor  than  with  the  dentist, 
who  does  not  see  them.  The  medical  profession  must 
educate  the  mothers  and  nurses  as  to  dietary  and  cleanli- 
ness. I  find  that  children  are  constantly  given  milk 
biscuits  or  sweets  in  bed  after  the  teeth  have  been 
cleaned,  which  is  very  pernicious.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation of  cases  I  believe  carbolic  tooth  powder  to  be 
harmful.  I  should  like  the  views  of  others.  I  see 
children  in  a  healthy  village  with  all  the  local  conditions 
favourable  to  decay,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  etc.,  and 
yet  the  teeth  do  not  decay.  I  therefore  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  resisting  index  in  regard  to  decay  is 
high  owing  to  their  surroundings. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Brown  (Bacup)  stated  that  the  teeth  of  the 
agricultural  labourers'  children  in  Lancashire  were, 
according  to  his  own  personal  observation,  much  better 
than  those  of  the  dwellers  in  towns.  He  also  described 
a  stained  condition  of  the  teeth  of  workers  in  certain 
factories,  which  were  predisposed] to  decay,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  zinc  sulphate.  The  decay  was  almost  tidal  in 
character  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  C.  Edward  Wallis  (London)  said :  I  wish  first  o? 
all  to  make  a  Jew  remarks  on  the  relations  between  dentai 
disease  and  epilepsy.  As  Dental  Surgeon  to  that  part  of 
Darenth  Asylum  in  which  are  gathered  together  a  large 
number  of  epileptic  children  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  making  investigations  on  this  subject.  Up  to 
two  years  ago  these  children  had  had  no  dental  treatment 
or  supervision  of  any  kind,  and  at  that  time,  as  now,  a 
careful  detailed  record  of  the  incidence  and  severity  O11 
fits  had  been,  and  is,  recorded  in  a  book  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  When  appointed  to  this  institution,  I  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  teeth  of  these  children  and 
found  a  large  amount  of  dental  caries,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  on  the  whole  these  children 
display  better  teeth  and  jaws  than  the  average  members 
of  the  same  class  of  the  community  as  seen  in  public 
elementary  schools.  Since  my  appointment  to  this  insti- 
tution, now  nearly  two  years  ago,  these  epileptic  children 
have  been  treated  in  the  drastic  way  so  ably  advocated  by 
Mr.  Goadby  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner— that  is  to  say,  thesr 
children  have  been  freed  from  every  cause  of  dental 
reflex  irritation,  so  that  now,  as  regsrds  their  dental 
condition,  they  are  quite  healthy.  Following  on  thi* 
have  made  careful  inquiries  Into  the  incidence  of  fits  now 
as  compared  with  the  period  before  the  Initiation  of  dental 
treatment,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  diminution  in 
the  number  and  severity  of  fits  as  shown  by  these  records 
is  practically  inappreciable.     It  seems  to  mp,  therefore, 

1  British  Mkoical  Journal,  July,  1906. 
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that  we  must  exercise  some  degree  of  caution  before  we 
can  regard  as  proved  what  Dr.  Still  has  told  us  of  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  Kamskill  and  Sir  William  Gowers  on  the 
intimate  relationship  between  dental  disease  and  the 
incidence  of  epileptic  fits.  Next  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  relation  between  dental  disease  and 
physical  development.  For  a  considerable  period  last 
year  1  was  engaged  in  making  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  mouths  and  teeth  of  the  children  in  a  representative 
London  County  Council  school — namely,  the  Michael 
Faraday  school  In  Walworth.  I  designed  certain  charts 
for  the  purpose,  which  not  only  displayed  the  exact  con- 
dition ol  the  teeth  but  also  recorded  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  as  shown  by  height  and  weight,  and 
carefully  going  over  these  charts  and  comparing  the 
amount  of  dental  disease  with  the  height  and  weight,  and 
compared  with  that  of  the  average  of  the  children  born  in 
the  corresponding  year,  1  found  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  those  with  the  worst  teeth  showed  a  proportionally 
bad  physical  development.  Next  I  endeavoured  to  find 
the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the  worst  dental  cases 
and  their  Intellectual  attainments  as  shown  by  their 
position  in  the  school.  For  the  purpose  I  selected  the 
worst  cases  of  oral  sepsis,  and  sent  their  names  to  the 
head  master  of  the  school  asking  him  to  let  me  know  the 
position  of  these  children  as  compared  with  the  average 
ones — that  is  to  say,  those  born  In  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Marshal  Jackman,  the  head  master,  to  whom  I  applied, 
gave  me  every  assistance,  and  supplied  me  with  the 
information,  with  the  result  that  I  found  that  in  nearly 
every  case  these  children  were  below  the  average,  several 
of  them  being  as  much  as  two  standards  below  their 
proper  position.  These  observations  seem  to  me  to  show 
clearly  the  necessity  of  proper  attention  to  the  dental 
condition  of  the  children  if  we  desire  to  Improve  their 
physical  and  intellectual  condition. 

Mr.  Sidney  Spokes  (London)  said :  With  respect  to  the 
(Incidence  of  hypoplasia,  I  published  some  years  ago 
statistics  which  satisfied  me  that  amongst  children  who 
were  better  fed  during  the  first  three  years  of  life  there 
were  fewer  cases  than  amongst  the  very  poor  who  were 
Sound  In  parochial  schools  afterwards.  The  records  also 
ahowed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  upper  lateral 
incisors  escaped,  thu3  proviDg  that  the  calcification  of  the 
canine  commenced  before  that  of  the  lateral.  In  the  case 
of  the  more  rarely-found  hypoplasia  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  excessive  vomiting  of 
pregnancy  sometimes  met  with  might  be  a  possible  factor. 
With  regard  to  the  modern  fashion  of  white  bread,  if  it  is 
trus  that  the  baker  is  able  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of 
Josves  from  a  sack  of  flour  ground  with  steel  rollers,  it 
seems  hopeless  to  expect  him  to  encourage  the  use  of  bread 
made  from  stone-ground  flour.  With  regard  to  treatment, 
Dr.  Still  and  others  complain  that  dental  surgeons  are  averse 
from  the  removal  of  decayed  teeth.  I  think  I  may  assure 
them  that  amongst  those  of  us  who  take  a  wider  view  of 
disease  than  the  saving  of  one  or  even  many  teeth  pro- 
vides, there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  extraction 
whenever  there  seems  a  probability  or  even  a  possibility 
of  danger  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  In  many  cases  the 
temporary  teeth  may  be  made  safe  and  functional  by 
"  stopping,"  and  in  the  case  of  superficial  decay  by  the 
ase  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I  agree  with  the  view  expressed, 
I  think  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  the  dentine  of  temporary 
teeth  is,  as  a  rule,  far  less  sensitive  than  that  of  perma- 
nent teeth,  and  this  permits  of  the  extraction  necessary 
Jor  inserting  "stoppings."  As  to  prevention,  I  have  long 
held  that  the  greatest  mischief  is  done  during  sleep,  and 
the  teeth  should  at  least  be  sent  to  bed  clean.  The 
early  discovery  and  prompt  treatment  of  decay  can  only 
be  secured  by  systematic  periodic  examination  with  dental 
mirror  and  probe,  and  if  the  teeth  can  be  kept  under 
control  until  adult  age  is  reached,  it  is  frequently  found 
that  the  tendency  to  decay  is  very  considerably  modified. 

Mr.  F.  Coleman  (London)  said :  The  subject  of  children's 
teeth  brought  forward  at  this  meeting  opens  up  such  a 
iarge  subject  that  I  should  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  few  points.  The  subject  of  the  feeding  of  children  has 
been  fully  gone  into  both  by  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  and 
others.  In  young  children  up  to  the  age  of  8  years  or  so 
Jiving  in  poor  districts  and  under  bad  hygienic  condi- 
tions the  lymphatic  glands  are  frequently  found  enlarged 
£n  association  with  carious  teeth.    How  many  of  these 


lymphatic  glands  were  tuberculous  or  ultimately  became 
so  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ;  however,  most  of 
these  patients  were  referred  to  a  physician  after  their 
mouths  had  been  put  into  a  fair  condition  of  healthiness. 
I  found  that  among  young  children  attending  at  a  London 
hospital  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  were  enlarged  in 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  were  almost  invariably 
palpable.  Dr.  Still  mentioned  habit'Spasm  in  which 
irritation  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  blepharitis  were  asso- 
ciated with  carious  teeth.  I  should  like  to  throw  out  the 
suggestion  whether  the  irritation  of  the  nose  and  eyelids 
may  not  have  been  due  to  a  staphylococcic  infection  from 
the  mouth  through  scratching  these  parts  after  the  child 
has  previously  put  his  fingers  into  the  mouth.  I  am  quite 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Goadby,  and 
others  as  to  the  importance  of  extracting  all  carious  teeth 
causing  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues  around.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  saving  of  pulpless  teeth 
Ehould  be  carried,  seeing  how  invariably  the  tissues 
around  them  are  in  a  diseased  condition — for  example, 
chronic  periostitis,  osteitis,  sinuses,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Colyer  (London)  said :  In  my  small  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic  I  am 
going  to  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  question  of  treat- 
ment. With  the  various  speakers  I  entirely  agree  that 
much  may  be  dore  by  periodical  visits  to  the  dental 
surgeon  and  timely  filling  of  cavities,  etc.  Speaking 
from  a  general  point  of  view,  the  tendency,  I  think,  has 
been  for  the  general  practitioner  to  underrate  and  the 
dental  practitioner  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  teeth. 
The  most  important  point  to  keep  in  view  is  that  children's 
mouths  must  be  rendered  functional,  and  if  that  is  done 
they  will  probably  be  kept  clean.  First,  then,  I  would 
insict  upon  the  importance  of  proper  nasal  breathing. 
Oral  breathing  tends  to  persistent  gingivitis  of  the  gums 
in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  with  the  sequelae — caries, 
suppuration,  etc.  In  the  past  the  part  played  by  oral 
breathing  in  the  production  of  a  dirty  mouth  has  been 
underestimated  ;  but  of  the  important  part  nasal  bieathing 
plays  in  rendering  the  mouth  functional  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  I  might  mention  in  this  place  a  sign  of 
mouth- breathing  that  is  often  overlooked — I  mean  a  slight 
gingivitis  of  the  gums  covering  the  incisors,  the  gums  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  being  healthy.  I  regard  this  sign 
as  almost  diagnostic  of  mouth-breathing.  With  regard  to 
conservative  treatment,  much  may  be  done  by  filling 
providing  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  is  not  exposed.  In  cases 
where  the  pulp  cavity  is  exposed  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  extraction  is  nearly  always  the  better  line  of 
treatment.  Indeed  the  only  instances  when  one  is 
Inclined  to  adopt  conservative  treatment  are  in  the 
cases  of  second  deciduous  molars  in  children  under 
the  age  of  6 — in  other  words,  in  cases  where  the 
first  permanent  molars  have  not  erupted.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  fact  lhat  the  large  majority  of  practitioners  do 
not  agree  with  such  radical  treatment,  but  the  impossi- 
bility of  thoroughly  treating  pulp  chambers  in  children 
and  all  too  frequent  subsequent  suppuration  incline  me  to 
the  opinion  that  by  extraction  we  are  more  likely  to 
ensure  the  mouth  being  rendeied  functional.  The  cases, 
however,  which  demand  most  serious  consideration  are 
those  so  commonly  seen  in  hospital  practice,  where  child 
after  child  is  brought  for  treatment  with  the  majority 
of  the  deciduous  molars  hopeless  wrecks.  If  the  first 
permanent  molars  are  in  position,'  the  best  treatment 
seems  to  be  the  removal  of  all  the  deciduous  molars.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  removing  all  sources  of  sepsis  and  of 
Isolating  the  first  molar— a  point,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
greatest  importance  when  one  considers  the  value  of  this 
tooth  in  mastication.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  remove  sound 
deciduous  molars  if  their  antagonists  have  been  removed. 
Perhaps  I  can  make  my  view  more  clear  by  giving  one 
example.  Suppose  the  right  maxillary  deciduous  molars 
and  the  left  mandibular  molars  are  unsaveable  and 
their  removal  is  called  for,  then  the  remaining  teeth— 
namely,  the  right  mandibular  and  the  left  maxillary  molars 
— are  rendered  functionless  and  can  serve  but  little  good 
purpose ;  indeed  they  will  harbour  food,  and  so  prevent 
the  mouth  being  kept  naturally  clean.  The  removal,  then, 
of  all  deciduous  teeth  not  functional  is  called  for  if  we 
hope  to  render  the  mouths  of  children  clean.  It  will  be 
urged  that  such  treatment  robs  the  child  of  masticating 
power,  but  such  teeth  are  useless  as  far  as  the  function  of 
mastication  goes,  Indeed  they  render  the  first  permanent 
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molars  funetionless,  because  a  child  with  tender  teeth 
"  boltB"  its  food  end  cannot  chew.  It  will  be  urged  that 
the  removal  of  the  deciduous  molars  allows  the  first 
permanent  molarB  to  come  forward,  and  so  cause  in 
the  future  crowding  of  the  anterior  teeth.  With 
regard  to  this  I  would  point  out  that  such 
travelling  forward  of  the  permanent  teeth  occurB  mainly 
in  mouths  where  the  growth  of  jaws  is  interfered  with  by 
want  of  function  either  due  to  insufficient  mastication  or 
lack  of  nasal  breathing.  From  observation — but  I  express 
myself  guardedly  in  this  respect— I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  by  removing  the  deciduous  molars  you  can 
render  the  first  molars  functional,  the  growth  cf 
the  jaw  will  be  stimulated,  and  room  made  for  the 
development  of  the  second  and  third  molars,  with 
no  forward  pressure  from  these  teeth,  and,  with  the 
first  molars  occluding  correctly,  there  will  be  little  if 
any  forward  movement.  But  granting  that  the  treatment 
of  extraction  suggested  does  cause  a  moving  forward 
and  subsequent  crowding,  the  removal  of  four  teeth  will 
easily  alleviate  the  condition.  One  has  to  weigh  In  the 
balance  the  loss  of  four  teeth  against  the  constant  presence 
of  oral  sepsis  and  all  its  sequelae.  In  my  opinion  the 
former  far  outweighs  the  latter.  Still  further,  one  must 
always  remember  that  even  if  the  deciduous  molars  were 
retained  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  moving  forward 
cf  the  molars,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  removal  of 
both  to  relieve  crowding  would  be  required,  as  in 
such  an  individual  some  interference  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jaws  would  probably  have  taken 
place.  In  children,  where  the  first  molars  have  not 
erupted,  the  removal  of  the  sound  antagonistic  teeth 
should  be  retained  until  the  permanent  teeth  have  erupted, 
but  no  hesitation  should  be  made  about  the  removal  of 
deciduous  teeth  that  cannot  be  rendered  aseptic.  In  eases 
where  the  deciduous  teeth  are  decaying  on  all  surfaces, 
such  as  occurs  from  the  sucking  of  sugar  bags  or  the  con- 
stant presence  of  an  easily  fermentable  carbohydrate  on 
the  surfaces  of  teeth,  a  considerable  improvement  can  be 
obtained  by  careful  regulating  of  the  diet  and  cleansing  of 
the  teeth  combined  with  local  treatment  of  the  teeth.  "For 
the  latter  purpose  no  drug  acts  better  than  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  this  should  be  applied  to  all  the  carious  sur- 
faces at  least  once  a  week  until  the  denture  shows  signs 
of  hardening.  The  arrest  of  the  condition  can  also  be 
applied  by  the  regular  use  by  the.  parents  of  spirits  cf 
wine  and  an  alkali.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  fully 
appreciate  the  important  part  diseased  teeth  play  in 
physical  deterioration.  The  outlook  ia,  however,  not  so 
black  as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe;  the  deterioration 
has  been  rapid  during  the  last  forty  jears,  but  now  we 
are  beginning  to  look  for  and  find  causes,  and  adopting 
more  rational  treatment,  I  believe  the  improvement  will 
be  just  as  rapid.  It  is  a  deterioration  and  not  a 
degeneration. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gibbs  (Edinburgh)  said  that  in  the  Physio- 
logical Department  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessor Senate*  had  Initiated  an  investigation  into  the 
influence  of  diet  on  the  nutrition  of  rats.  In  general  Ihe 
result  was  to  show  that  an  improper  diet  produced  in  these 
animals  most  striking  changes  in  practically  all  the  organs 
excepting  the  teeth,  which  macroscopically  and  micro- 
scopically might  be  said  to  have  suffered  no  detriment. 
Hence  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  proportion  of 
Improperly-fed  children  who  showed  evidence  of  this  in 
their  teeth  later  on.  The  speaker  was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  proportion  was  a  large  one,  but  possibly 
this  was  not  so.  When  one  came  across  patients  with  well- 
formed  dental  tissues  one  was  not  so  likely  to  ask  ques- 
tions as  to  the  early  life  of  the  patient.  Possibly  some 
members  who  were  attached  to  children's  hospitals  might 
find  it  of  interest  to  collect  evidence  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Bennett,  whilst  in  agreement  with  much  that  the 
reader  of  the  paper  bad  said,  to  the  effect  that  hypoplasia 
resulted  in  the  production  of  fissures,  and  was  an  active 
eausiof  dfntU  carles,  thought  that  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  caries  was  local  acidity. 
He  disagreed  with  the  practice  of  wholesale  removal  of 
teeth  for  the  relief  of  caries.  He  considered  it  was  the 
province  of  the  modern  dentist  to  save  the  teeth,  and 
to  spare  no  effort  to  discover  by  research  the  exact 
causes  of  dreay,  to  find  means  to  restore  the  teeth  to 
*h  Hi? e8B:  and  by  mBtr"ction  to  parents  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  cleansing  of  the  teeth  of  their  children. 


In  very  young  children  it  might  be  advisable  to  apply  to 
the  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  acid  a  paste 
of  precipitate  of  chalk  5  or  6  parts  to  1  of  gum  tragacanth, 
this  to  be  rubbed  with  the  fingers  between  the  teeth  at 
night  time,  and  brushed  away  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Lewin  Payne  (London)  said  that  he  wished 
to  refer  briefly  to  three  points  In  the  subject  under 
discussion.  In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  importance  of  investigating  and  treat- 
ing the  mouth  and  teeth  of  ehildrtn  very  early  in 
life.  Whilst  much  had  been  accomplished  and  was 
still  being  carried  out  in  inquiring  into  the  teeth  of 
school  children,  statistics  had  abundantly  proved  that  In 
most  cases  by  the  time  a  child  had  reached  the  age  of 
school  life  the  mischief  had  begun  and  in  many  cases 
was  well  advanced.  To  deal  with  this  question  at  aD 
effectively  it  was  necessary  to  consider  not  merely  the 
condition  of  the  mouth  in  infancy,  but  also  the  whole 
histoiy  of  the  intrauterine  development  of  the  teeth. 
Then  In  connexion  with  hypoplasia  of  the  teeth,  to  which 
Mr.  Turner  referred  somewhat  fully  in  his  opening 
remarks,  it  was  will  to  emphasize  the  essential  difference 
between  the  hypoplasia  of  the  so-called  "  stomatitie "  or 
"  mercurial  "  tooth  and  the  hypoplasia  teeth  of  syphilitic 
and  acute  inflammatory  origin.  In  the  one  case  the  tooth 
had  its  enamel  defective  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
ordinarily  the  dentine  waa  Involved  only  to  a  Blight 
degree,  whilst  in  general  form  and  shape  the  tooth  might 
be  well  developed;  but  in  the  case  of  the  true  syphilitic 
tooth  one  found  a  tooth  not  only  structurally  defective 
with  regard  to  its  dentine  and  enamel,  but  in  its  whole 
form  and  shape  that  of  a  stunted,  ill-developed  tooth  of 
feeble  implantation.  He  believed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
so-called  "stomatitie"  tooth  the  trouble  arose  from  a 
genernl  condition  affecting  the  tooth  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  calcification,  but  prior  to  the  complete 
formation  of  the  tooth.  The  stratified  manner  in  which 
these  teeth  were  affected,  with  lines  in  different  teeth 
corresponding  with  the  dates  at  which  calcification  pro- 
ceeded, seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  80.  That  the 
"  stomatitie  "  tooth  was  not  confined  to  the  permanent 
series  could  be  proved  by  the  specimens  of  temporary 
teeth  to  be  seen  in  the  Dental  Section  of  the  annua!! 
Pathological  Museum.  In  regard  to  treatment,  Mr.  Payne 
said  temporary  teeth  had  been  far  too  much  neglected 
in  the  past.  Tht  y  required  the  same  amount  of  attention 
as  the  permanent  series  of  teeth.  Relerence  had  already 
been  made  to  the  tendency  of  dental  surgeons  to  carry 
conservative  principles  too  far,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  a  more  radical  treatment  would  in  many  cases  be  far- 
more  beneficial  to  the  child.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that 
the  functional  activity  of  both  jaws  and  teeth  should  be 
maintained  if  possible,  but  that  in  any  case  the  month 
should  be  kept  free  from  oral  sepsis. 

Mr.  Russell  Barrett  said:  I  have  nothing  much  to  say 
on  this  subject,  as  everything  has  already  been  said  by 
previous  speakers.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  readers  of  the  papers  made  any  allu- 
sion to  the  condition  of  the  mother  whilst  the  child  was 
in  utero.  The  development  of  the  fetus  must  of  necessity 
have  a  great  Influence  on  the  temporary  teeth,  and  if  the 
temporary  leeth  are  imperfect  and  decay  fatly,  the  per- 
manent tf  eth  are  bound  to  suffer.  To  my  mind,  the  cause 
of  caries  in  children's  teeth  Is  nearly  always  due  to  im- 
proper feeding,  especially  in  the  first  two  years  of  life. 
At  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of  London  Mr.  Turner  and 
I,  on  making  inquiries  from  the  mothers,  nearly  always 
found  that  the  children  with  especially  bad  teeth  bad 
been  artificially  fed.  The  treatment  of  caries  in  children 
has  been  a  great  difficulty,  and  for  years  I  have  practically 
only  striven  to  save  the  second  deciduous  molar.  We  were 
taught  that  the  retention  of  the  temporary  teeth  was  OS 
great  importance  in  avoiding  irregularities  of  the  per- 
manent teeth,  and  I  cannot  quite  forget  that  teaching. 
Although  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Oolyer  that  the  extraotlon 
of  diseased  teeth  ia  very  necessary  under  certain  circum- 
stances, still  I  cannot  go  as  far  as  he  does  in  advising  the 
wholesale  extraction  of  temporary  tenth.  It  must  be  very 
difficult  to  find  a  child  of  3  or  4  years  of  age  who  has  only 
the  four  incisors  in  both  jaws,  and  I  still  think  that  a 
number  of  diseased  temporary  teeth  can  be  properly  filled 
and  saved. 

Mr.  .Tames  Milligan  (Manchester)  said  :  While  natural 
feeding  of  infants  by  the  mother  is  desirable  for  the  sake 
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oi  d; ntitlon,  still  we  must  recognize  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mothers  are  physically  unable  to  provide  the 
human  milk,  and  they  are  driven  to  sdopt  some  other 
form  of  nourishment.  Mr.  O.vrn  mentioned  that  the 
sterilization  of  cow's  milk  destroys  a  living  something 
which  is  t  ssent'.al  to  the  well-being  of  an  infant.  What 
thte  snbstanoe  or  germ  is  we  do  not  know;  but  if 
sterilized  milk  must  be  used,  then  some  other  organic 
ingredient  should  occasionally  be  given  to  the  child, 
such  as  ripe  orasge  juice;  this  may  be  administered 
midway  between  meals,  so  that  ihe  acid  may  not  coagu- 
late the  milk  loo  rapidly  in  the  ttomach.  The  first  factor 
present  in  the  production  of  dental  decay  in  young 
children  is  often  the  septic  surface  around  the  point  of 
«rupt!on  of  a  milk  tooth.  A  surface  over  an  erupting 
temporary  tooth  .should  always  be  cleaned  with  an 
alkaline  preparation  such  as  hydrate  of  magnesia.  While 
k  of  treating  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  almost 
insurmountable,  we  have  a  more  favourable  field  in  pre- 
venting decay  in  younger  children  by  attention  to  healthy 
feeding  and  cleansing.  Children  may  be  given  fruit,  such 
as  p.pples,  as  soon  aa  all  the  temporary  teeth  are  erupted 
sufficiently  for  good  antagonism  ;  the  acid  in  such  fruit 
is  cleansing  to  the  enamel,  and  does  not  have  a  solvent 
action  on  it. 

Mr.  G.  A,  Peake  (Cheltenham)  was  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  the  methods  of  treatment  outlined  by  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Colyer,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
most  dental  Burgeons  also  shared  these  opinions.  One 
instance  of  a  family  who  appeared  remarkably  prone  to 
dental  caries  had  for  a  icyjig  time  puzzled  him.  The  teeth 
wero  frequently  decaying,  and  the  saliva  was  always  viscid 
and  tlimy.  Only  ote  of  the  family  did  not  show  the 
tendency  to  caries,  and  he  was  for  the  most  part  engaged 
awa>  from  home  at  Fchool  and  coaching.  Eventually  It 
appeared  that  the  entire  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  biscuits  instead  of  bread  at  practically  all  their 
meals,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  boy.  Evidently  the 
biscuits  were  responsible  for  the  carious  condition  of  the 
Individuals'  mouths. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ackland  (Pi'erident)  said  the  slides  they 
had  seen  in  connex'.oii  with  this  discussion  were  most 
excellent,  and  had  s.rved  in  an  especial  manner  to 
demonstrate  the  ravages  caused  by  hypoplasia  and  decay 
Cn  children's  teeth.  He  quite  agreed  that  all  teeth  that 
could,  not  be  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic  and  stopped, 
ana  so  made  fit  for  vise,  should  be  extracted  ;  bat  he  was 
ole  to  follow  these  who  advocated  wholesale  extrac- 
tion of  sound  a3  we'l  as  unsound  temporary  teeth,  when 
Chey  run  the  risk  of  a  mouth  not  being  itself  aseptic. 
He  considered  that  to  leave  a  child — say,  of  4  or  5 — 
edentulous  must  be  to  lessen  that  child's  chances  in  many 
ways;  and  further,  from  the  want  of  use,  the  gums  would 
be  less  likely  to  develop  and  so  raise  many  difficulties 
when  the  permanent  teeth  came  to  be  erupted.  This 
question  of  the  deterioration  of  the  tpeth  was  a  very 
serious  one,  and  would  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  many  cases  of  gastritis  were 
due  to  diseased  teeth  and  faulty  mastication.  The  object 
of  the  dental  surgeon  should  be  to  see  not  only  that  the 
teeth  themselves  were  sound,  but  that  the  mouth  itself 
was  kept  in  a  clean  auti  proper  condition.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  as  civilization  had  increased  teeth  had 
deteriorated,  and  one  result  cf  the  use  cf  highly  pre- 
pared flour  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  wholemeal, 
atone  ground  stuff  was  seen  in  defective  teeth.  Again,  the 
mouth  could  not  be  kept  aseptic  unless  they  had  nasal 
breathing.  With  regard  to  the  feeding  of  infants,  no 
artificial  food  could  ever  take  the  place  of  the  natural,  and 
here  in  a  great  measure  lay  the  root  of  the  evil.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  so  little  said  about  the  feeding  of  the 
mother  during  the  state  of  pregnancy  and  whilst  suckling 
the  child. 

Reply. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Still  and  Mr.  Edmund  Owen, 
the  other  openers  of  the  discussion,  the  President  called 
upon  Mr.  J.  G.  Tamer  to  reply  to  the  discussion.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Turner  said  that  the  discussion  appeared  to  have 
raised  two  main  questions :  the  food  of  children,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  of  carious  deciduous  teeth  and  the 
inflammation  cf  the  mouth  arising  therefrom.  Regarding 
treatment,  he  still  adhered  to  the  axiom  stated  in  his 
paper,  namely,  that  whenever  a  temporary  tooth  could  not 
be  rendered  painless  and  aseptic,  such  a  tooth  should  be 


extracted.  Mr.  J.  F.  Colyer  had  also  suggested  that  a 
tooth  that  had  ceased  to  Junction  should  be  removed, 
especially  when  there  was  a  possibility  of  Its  causing 
lodgement  of  food  and  imperilling  a  permanent  tooth. 
With  this  he  was  In  entire  agreement,  as  a  functlonlcHs 
tooth  at  once  became  a  dirty  tooth.  At  times,  however, 
suoh  a  tooth  might  bite  against  the  gums,  and  so  to 
some  extent  function,  then  it  might  not  be  a  dirty  tooth 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  feeding  a  child,  even  when  all 
all  the  temporary  teeth  had  disappeared  and  only  the 
first  molars  remained ;  such  a  child  was  in  infinitely 
a  better  position  than  a  child  with  even  three  or  four 
roots  of  temporary  teeth.  Experience  justified  the  treat- 
ment advocated,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
child  was  Improved  by  measures  at  first  sight,  perhaps, 
appearing  drastic ;  but,  as  Mr.  Colyer  said,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  cleanliness  v  appearance,  or  even  some  slight  ulti- 
mate alteration  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  the  question 
of  cleanliness  far  outshadowed  aDy  other  consideration. 
He  had  maintained  that  the  development  of  the  teeth  was 
associated  with  the  maternal  feeding  from  the  date  of  con- 
ception. It  wa3  also,  no  doubt,  a  fact  that  sterilized  milk 
without  any  fresh  diet  could  produce  a  condition  favourable 
to  hypoplasia.  Mr.  Gibbs  mentioned  Professor  Sehiifer's 
experiments,  and  it  was  strange  that  though  the  animais 
were  very  ill,  their  teeth  were  not  affected,  but  it  was 
often  the  case  with  animals  suffering  from  rickets  the 
bones  were  altered,  but  the  teeth  did  not  suffer.  The 
other  line  along  whieh  the  discussion  had  developed— the 
relation  of  diseases  of  the  stomach  to  carious  teeth — 
showed  that  there  was  a  suspicion,  perhaps  more  in  the 
minds  of  many  physicians,  that  derangements  of  the 
stomach  caused  dental  caries;  but  how  was  this  obtained? 
Wrs  it  due  to  eructation  of  acid  ?  If  so,  the  quantity 
eructated  must  be  very  large— large  enough,  in  fact,  to 
produce  profound  pathological  changes  in  the  pharynx, 
as  mild  acids,  such  as  existed  in  lemonade,  etc.,  acted  as 
deterrents  to  bacterial  gro.vth,  and  so  dental  curies.  Was 
it  due  to  alterations  in  phagocytosis  ?  It  so.  the  neck  of 
the  tooth  only  would  be  affected,  and  caries  cf  the  crowns 
of  teeth  was  the  most  common  position  for  decay.  Was 
the  salivary  secretion  altered  or  the  salivary  glands 
affected  ?  If  so,  in  what  manner,  in  what  degree,  and 
how  did  such  hypothetical  alteration  affect  dental  caries? 
The  onus  of  proof  of  such  general  s'atements  rested  with 
those  who  made  them,  especially  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  process  and  pathology  of  dental  caries.  Finally,  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  anaemia  described  by  Mr. 
Baker  as  secondary  to  the  mouth  affection. 


NOTES   OX   SOME   CASES    OF  NEURALGIA. 

By  W.  R.  Ackland,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S., 

Bristol. 

I    am    bringing    to  your  notice  a  few  of   the  cases  of 

neuralgia,  or  referred  pain,  that  come  under  one's  notice 

in  an  ordinary  dental  practice. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  cf  them  exhibited  other 
reflex  symptoms  as  well.  Still,  the  cause  of  the  patient 
seeking  my  aid  was  the  neuralgia  ;  the  connexion  of  the 
other  troubles  was  not  euspected  in  most  cases.  For  con- 
venience I  have  divided  them  into  three  classes  :  (1)  Those 
in  which  the  pain  in  one  tooth  was  referred  to  another; 
(2)  neuralgias  and  remote  affections  due  to  dental  irrita- 
tion ;  (3)  pains  in  the  teeth  due  to  affections  of  other 
parts. 

Class  I. 

I  make  but  the  briefest  reference  to  those  cases  we 
meet  with  every  day  in  which  the  pain  is  referred  by  the 
patient  to  one  tooth  when  the  cause  is  obviously  another. 

I  simply  sum  them  up  by  saying  pain  caused  by  one 
tooth  may  be  referred  to  any  other  tooth  of  the  same  aide, 
but  it  never  crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  may 
be  referred,  for  instance,  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper, 
or  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  of  the  same  side,  or  from 
one  tooth  to  another  in  the  samejiwof  the  same  side; 
and  in  these  latter  cases,  in  my  experience,  the  pain  is 
generally  referred  forward.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  localization  of  pain  by  the  patient  is  greatly 
helped  by  the  tongue  finding  a  cavity,  and  by  the  irritation 
of  food  entering  that  cavity. 

I  note  that  in  many  cases  where  the  patient  complains 
of  the  wroDg  tooth  the  decay  in  the  offending  tocth  is 
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Interstitial  and  nag  not  reached  the  stage  where  the  crown 
breaks  in  and  the  tongue  finds  the  cavity.  In  fact,  the 
patient  has  not  suspected  its  existence. 

Class  II. — Neuralgias  and  Remote  Affections  due  to 
Dental  Irritation. 

Case  1.  Supraorbital  and  Infraorbital  Neuralgia  and  Photophobia.— 
This  was  in  a  man  aged  30.  Occurred  on  right  side,  and  coincided 
with  exposed  nerves  in  upper  lateral  incisor,  canine,  and  first  molar-. 
The  bicuspid  region  was  occupied  by  septic  stumps.  Treatment  o1 
the  teeth  cured  both  the  neuralgia  and  the  eye  symptoms. 

Case  11.  Supraorbital  and  Ocular  Neuralgia  Accompanied  at  Times  by 
Photophobia  and  Amaurosis  followed  by  Discolorization  of  the  Iris,  which 
lasted  Fifteen  Years.— The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  32.  The  side 
•fleeted  was  the  left,  and  the  dental  condition  was  as  follows  : 
Artificial  crowns  on  incisor,  canine,  and  first  bicuspid  roots ;  the 
right  eye  was  norma],  the  iris  blue  or  grey  ;  the  left  iris  was  of  a 
browny  or  muddy  shade,  and  its  movements  were  sluggish.  The 
teeth  whose  roots  were  crowned  had  apparently  decayed  rapidly  at 
the  age  of  15  through  overcrowding  and  irregularity.  From  that 
time  the  patient  was  subject  to  occasional  bad  bouts  of  neuralgia  and 
eye  trouble.  The  stumps  were  ultimately  crowned,  and  as  no  local 
troubles  made  their  removal  an  obvious  necessity,  they  were  retained 
for  some  years  even  after  she  became  my  patient.  Periostitis  finally 
attacked  them  and  I  removed  them.  From  that  time  there  has  been 
no  neuralgia,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  muddy  iris  gradu- 
ally cleared  up,  and  to-day,  ten  year9  later,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  eyes  whatever,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  it  had 
been  an  obvious  characteristic  for  fifteen  years  or  more. 

Case  in  Neuralgia  (Supraorbital  and  Infraorbital)  accompaniedby  Swell- 
ing of  the  Optic  Disc— This  deserves  special  mention  because  the  patient 
was  a  well-known  member  of  the  profession,  Mr.  Pagan  Lowe  of  Bath, 
who  kindly  allows  me  to  mention  his  name.  The  neuralgia  followed 
the  erowming  of  an  upper  lateral  incisor,  and  immediately  subsided 
when  the  crown  and  root  were  removed.  Mr.  Pagan  Lowe  consulted  a 
colleague  who  discovered  the  commencing  optic  neuritis.  The  vision 
was  reduced  from  D.  5  to  D.  9,  and  only  two  rows  of  letters  were  read- 
able. Within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  extraction  the  vision  returned  to 
its  original  condition. 

Case  iv.  Neuralgia  (Supraorbital,  Infraorbital  and  Ocular)  accompanied 
by  Myopia.— Boy,  aged  14.  The  impairment  of  vision  was  sufficient  to 
apparently  spoil  his  chances  for  the  army.  The  official  limit  is,  I 
believe,  ,-j  and  he  had  only  ,5,.  The  patient's  teeth  had  been  neglected 
and  he  had  exposed  nerves  in  incisors  and  bicuspid  region.  I  took 
him  in  hand  without  any  knowledge  of  the  eye  trouble  and  set  his 
teeth  in  order.  The  sight  improved,  the  neuralgia  disappeared,  and 
he  got  into  Sandhurst. 

Case  v.  Cases  of  Otalgia  are  common,  but  one  accompanied  by  impair- 
ment of  hearing  is  well  worth  recording.  The  patient,  a  man,  aged  37, 
came  to  me  with  a  badly  decayed  lower  wisdom  tooth  (right  side) 
which  I  removed,  and  the  earache  disappeared.  A  few  days  later  he 
came  to  me  on  purpose  to  tell  me  that  lie  had  been  under  treatment 
for  deafness  of  that  side,  which  had  also  disappeared. 

Case  vi.  Neuralgia  in  Superior  Laryngeal  and  Hyoid  Area  (I  refer  to 
Head's  segmental  areas)  accompanied  by  throat  pain  and  inflammation 
extending  over  two  Wears.  The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  29.  Her 
medical  man  discovered  a  sinus  leading  apparently  to  a  buried  right 
lower  wisdom  tooth.  He  sent  her  to  me  to  have  it  extracted  and 
a  cure  followed. 

Case  vii.  Neuralgia  in  Temporal,  Mandibular,  and  Mental  Areas, 
accompanied  by  most  terrible  Depression,  occurred  in  a  sister  of  the 
foregoing,  caused  apparently  by  impaction  of  lower  wisdom  teeth 
against  the  roots  of  the  second  molars.  First  the  symptoms  occurred 
on  the  left  side,  and  after  an  interval  we  had  all  the  trouble  over 
again  on  the  right.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  wisdoms,  but  their 
position  was  clearly  defined  by  the  x  rays.  Extraction  of  second 
molar  on  left  and  wisdom  on  right  relieved. 

Case  mii.  Fronto-nasal  Neuralgia  with  Tenderness  lo  Cold  Air  in 
Breathing  through  Right  Nostril. -The  patient,  a  man  about  50,  had 
apparently  lost  all  his  teeth,  and  the  gums  looked  healthy.  However, 
after  a  few  attempts,  we  got  a  radiograph  which  seemed  to  show  the 
apex  of  a  canine  root.  I  should  like  to  note  that  I  injected  .the  gum 
freely  with  a  local  anaesthetic  all  around  the  suspected  area,  and  was 
enabled  to  dig  for  the  root  quite  painlessly  and  deliberately,  and 
with  little  haemorrhage. 

Case  ix.  Gustatory  Neuralgia,  caused  by  impacted  lower  wisdom. 

Case  x.  Neuralgia  over  Clariclt,  caused  by  lower  bicuspid. 

Case  xi.  Neuralgia  down  Arm  and  in  Leg,  due  to  lower  molar.  This 
patient,  a  female,  wa9  suffering  from  neuritis.  She  thinks  that  the 
neuralgia  caused  by  the  tooth  went  as  far  as  her  knee,  but  I  only  have 
her  impression  to  go  upon,  and  I  know  of  no  other  case. 

Class   III. — Dental  Pains  due  to  Affection  of  other 
Parts. 

Case  I.  This  was  a  Case  of  Tic  Douloureux  or  Neuralgia  Major.— The 

patient  was  a  dock  labourer  aged  33,  a  steady  fellow  as  far  as  I  could 

make  out,  and  of  very  powerful  physique.    He  came  to   me  at  the 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary ;  apparently  ouc  sound  tooth  after  another 

had  been  extracted  till  the  right  side  of  both  jaws  was  edentulous; 

of  course  the  pain  was  just  as  had  as  ever.     I  found  the    attacks, 

which  had  been  pretty  frequent  for  about  four  years  dated  from  an 

"1  In  which  he  feli  and  cut  the  back  of  his  bead  on  a  railway 

metal.    There  was  a  nasty  acar  across  the  right  occipital  area.    After 

trying    various   drugs   in    vain,    we    found    that   antipyrin    and   T. 

lium  formed  the  combination  which  gave  him  relief.    We  were 

ung  the  question  of  removal  of  the  ganglion,  but  the  man 

disappeared.       1    subsequently    found    that    Anstio,   in   his   book, 

mturalsiia  o,„l  lis  Counterfeits,  moutions  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 

Kroat  occipital  nerve  was  probably  injured,  as  I  suspected  in  this. 


I  have  noted  many  cases  In  which  toothache  has  been 
caused  by  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  antrum,  and  I  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  some  years  ago  before  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society  of  London.  In  the  original  ease  which  I 
recorded  I  was  myself  the  sufferer.  During  the  progress 
of  an  obstinate  nasal  catarrh — In  the  thick  muco- purulent 
stage — I  got  pain  along  the  teeth  of  one  or  both  upper  jaws 
(according  to  the  condition  of  the  nasal  muoous  membrane 
of  the  sides),  which  was  made  worse  by  the  forcible  use 
of  the  handkerchief.  The  exacerbation  induced  by  the 
blowing  gradually  subsided  to  the  level  of  the  old  gnawing 
ache  along  the  teeth.  Remembering  the  distribution  of 
the  nerve  filaments  to  the  upper  teeth,  which  takes  place 
in  the  antral  walls,  it  was  easy  to  deduce  that  the  catarrhal 
inflammation,  if  it  invaded  the  antrum,  was  likely  to  irri- 
tate them.  The  mucous  membrane  had  swelled  and  made 
the  antral  orifice  into  a  sort  of  valve,  which  yielded  only 
to  the  increased  pressure  of  blowing,  and  hence  the 
increase  of  pain  caused  by  using  the  handkerchief. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
eye,  such  as  chronic  glaucoma  and  iritis,  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  of  that  side  may  become  tender,  but  I  have  no 
experience  of  such  cases. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett  regarded  the  majority  of  eases  ol 
implication  of  the  eye  in  dental  affections  as  either  toxic 
or  due  to  the  spread  of  inflammation  by  continuity  oi 
tissue,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Ackland 
it  was  difficult  to  negative  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Colter  (London)  said  he  would  like  to  read  the 
paper  carefully  before  expressing  any  definite  opinion. 
He  thought  that  the  relation  between  teeth  and  eyes  was 
more  often  septic  than  reflex.  He  referred  to  pain  of  a 
persistent  character  over  the  malar  region  due  to  a  local 
septic  periodontitis  between  the  second  and  third  molar 
teeth.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  persistent 
neuralgia  due  to  osteitis  following  the  removal  of  septic 
teeth. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Turner  (London)  said  the  neuralgia  of  the 
edentulous  was  the  same  as  neuralgia  of  septic  osteitis. 
In  bad  and  persistent  cases  there  might  be  swelling  oJ 
parts  to  which  neuralgia  was  referred.  There  might  be  an 
analogy  here  to  change  of  colour  in  the  iris,  or  to  deafness 
due  perhaps  to  reflex  byperaemia  of  the  middle  ear. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Baker  (Dublin)  mentioned  a  case  of  acute 
paroxysmal  uterine  pain  brought  on  any  time  a  tooth 
was  touched,  and  entirely  cured  by  the  removal  of  the 
tooth. 

Mr.  K.  "W.  Goadby  (London)  cited  a  case  of  swelling  of 
the  optic  disc  associated^with  catarrhal  inflammation  ol 
the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

Mr.  Russell  Barrett  said  he  had  seen  a  case  of 
proptosis  cured  immediately  on  the  removal  of  a  tooth. 

Mr.  F.  Coleman  (London)  said :  Iritis  following  retention 
of  upper  roots  which  were  subsequently  crowned,  appears 
comparable  to  Mr.  Howard  Marsh's  cases  of  suppuration 
in  joints  traced  to  crowned  septic  roots  which  cleared  up 
after  the  removal  of  these  roots.  The  relation  of  myopia 
to  carious  teeth  is  difficult  to  explain  in  Mr.  Ackland's 
case.  Pain  in  the  ear  from  carious  lower  molars  may  have 
a  developmental  origin-;  part  of  the  internal  ear  an<3 
mandible  are  developed  from  the  first  branchial  arch,  the 
fifth  nerve  of  which  is  the  segmental  nerve  of  this  arch  ; 
these  cases  may  be  compared  to  the  pain  over  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  from  an 
inflamed  appendix,  the  pain  being  referred  to  the  segmental 
region  in  which  the  appendix  Is  developed.  He  related  ft 
case  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  region  of  antrum  following  a 
nasal  catarrh;  it  was  evidently  due  to  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  from  the  nose  to  the  antrum;  this  trouble 
cleared  up  with  the  clearing  up  of  the  nasal  catarrh.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  dental  cause  for  the  tenderness  over 
the  antrum.  This  case  presented  points  much  like  Mr. 
Ackland's  else. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ackland,  in  reply,  said:  Mr.  F.  Bennett  coulcJ 
scarcely  explain  the  case  I  quoted  of  Dr.  Pagan  Lowe,  which 
got  well  in  half  an  hour,  on  the  toxic  theory.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  Mr.  Gondby's  case,  which  showed  the  con- 
nexion between  antral  suppuration  and  optic  disc  dis- 
turbances. Mr.  J.  F.  Colyer  complains  that  I  did  not  give 
reasons  for  holding  that  these  cases  are  reflex,  but  neither 
does  he  for  holding  the  toxic  theory  ;  and  as  I  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  some 
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caees  on  this  basis.  Still  I  do  admit  the  muddy  iris  was 
probably  toxic  in  oiigin.  Dr.  Head  certainly  holds 
strongly  tbe  reflex  theory.  Mr.  Turner  wondered  what 
was  the  cause  of  swelling  which  took  place  frequently  In 
the  referred  areas.  Mr.  Milllgan  thought  perhaps  the 
pain  in  the  case  of  a  tooth  which  got  tender  during 
neuralgia  required  a  similar  explanation.  May  it  not  be 
due  to  the  sympathetic  nerves  or  vasodilators  ? 


DIFFICULT  ERUPTION  OF  THE  THIRD  MOLAR, 

By  Arthur  W.  W.  Baker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I., 

M.  Dent.  Sc,  Hon.  Causa,  Univ.  Dub]., 
University  Examiner  in  Dental  Surgery. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  eruption  of  the  third 
molar,  more  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  frequently 
presented  to  the  notice  of  dental  surgeons,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice.  As  our  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  these  cases  are  largely 
based  on  the  observations  of  the  late  Mr.  Salter,  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  a  brief  expression  of  his  views  will  best  place 
our  present  standpoint  before  you.  I  quote  from  his  work 
on  dental  pathology  and  surgery  : 

Tbe  frequent  disproportion  tbat  exists  between  the  size  of  the 
teeth  ana  the  jaws  which  hold  them  not  only  produces  an 
Irregularity  of  the  teeth  in  the  frcnt  of  tbe  mouth,  but  often 
leaves  so  small  a  space  for  the  last  molar,  the  dens  sspientiae, 
that  Its  advent  is  postponed  or  may  be  perverted  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  reputed  efforts  at  evolution  become  the  cause 
of  much  suffering  aDd  even  serious  illness.  In  these  cases  the 
wisdom  teeth,  especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  have  so  little 
room  that  the  front  cusps  of  the  teeth  are  frequently  the  only 
parts  which  are  visible,  th9  remaining  portion  of  the  tootn 
being  covered  bythe  mucous  membrane  where  it  passes  up  tbe 
ascending  ramus  and  is  reflected  to  the  jaw  and  cheek;  the 
imperfect  room  for  the  wisdom  teeth,  thus  holding  them  back 
in  their  bony  bed,  also  perverts  their  direction  of  growth  and 
dislocates  them.  The  painful  symptoms  which  attend  the 
cutting  of  the  upper  wisdom  teeth  when  tbere  is  insufficient 
room  are  trivial  to  those  which  occur  in  similar  conditions 
in  the  lower.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  wisdom  teeth 
when  misplaced  are  usually  either  directed  backwards  or  out- 
wards or  in  both  directions  combined.  When  the  tooth  points 
backwards,  every  time  the  mouth  is  closed  its  crown  comes  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  process.  When  the  direction  is  outwards,  which  Is 
more  common,  tbo  tooth  projects  into  the  cheek,  and  when  the 
jaws  are  brought  together  a  portion  cf  the  mocous  membrane 
in  this  region  Is  nipped  and  pinched  ;  this  causes  much  pain, 
the  surface  ulcerates  and  is  extremely  tender.  The  submucous 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated  ard  stiff  and  hard  as  well  as  painful. 
Beyond  this  the  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  wisdom  tooth  in 
the  upper  jaw  very  seldom  extend,  and  the  removal  of  the  tooth 
is  always  followed  by  complete  and  immediate  relief. 

That  the  foregoing  account,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cafes 
Is  correct,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  but  two  cases 
have  CDme  under  my  notice  where  the  symptoms  cannot  be 
explained  completely  by  Mr.  Salter's  hypothesis  and  which 
suggest  that  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  overcrowd- 
ing and  consequent  pressure  in  the  production  of  pain  In 
these  cases,  and  that  we  are  still  lacking  information  as  to 
the  causes  which  impel  a  tooth  to  the  surface.  Precise 
knowledge  on  this  last  point  would  in  all  probability 
modify  our  views  and  practice.  la  illustration  of  what  I 
have  said  I  propose  to  plaoe  before  you  the  particulars  of 
the  ttvo  cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Case  i. 
A  conple  of  years  ago  a  young  woman,  aged  24,  was  sent  up 
from  the  country  to  the  Dental  Hospital  In  Dublin  about  the 
end  of  July.  She  was  complaining  of  pain  and  difficulty  In 
opening  her  mouth  ;  this  it  was  thought  might  be  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  right  lower  second  molar,  which  was  the  seat 
of  abscess.  As  all  the  teeth  were  extensively  decayed,  and  the 
patient  intended  getting  in  artificial  teeth,  they  were  all 
removed  under  an  anaesthetic.  The  patient  then  went  back  to 
the  country  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  she  returned  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  saw  ber  for  tb«  first  time.  She  then 
complained  of  severe  pain,  and  a  good  deal  of  swelling  could 
be  observed  in  the  region  of  the  socket  of  the  second  right 
lower  molar.  As  there  had  been  an  abscess  here,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  then  present  were  most  likely 
due  to  some  necrosis  of  the  socket  ;  it  was  accordingly 
syringed  out  carefully,  the  patient  given  a  mouthwash  con- 
taining an  antiseptic,  and  advised  to  wait.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  she  returned  comp'aintng  of  pain  and  difficulty  in 


sleeping.  On  examining  the  socket  of  the  second  right  lower 
molar  carefully  with  a  probe,  I  detected  something  which 
could  only  be  enamel.  The  patient  was  at  once  placed  under 
gas,  and  with  an  elevator  I  dislodged  the  unerupted  wisdom 
tooth.  This  gave  complete  relief  to  all  her  troubles  in  a  short 
time.  Here,  although  the  second  molar  had  been  removed, 
the  wisdom  tooth  failed  to  erupt ;  it  was  scarcely  overdue,  not 
crowded  out,  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  position. 

Case  II. 

The  second  case  was  tbat  of  a  young  gentleman,  aged  20, 
who  came  to  me  in  November,  1899,  complaining  of  a  severe 
form  of  neuralgia.  He  stated  that  he  became  affected  first 
about  two  years  previously  after  an  unusually  early  batbe  at 
Easter.  At  first  the  pain  was  of  an  intermittent  character  -, 
coming  on  about  every  third  day,  it  would  gradually  increase 
in  intensity  and  then  die  away.  The  pain  then  came  on  with 
intervals  of  about  an  hour  between  the  attacks ;  he  had 
occasionally  pain  at  night.  A  year  later  the  pain  came  on  in 
more  intense  paroxysms  but  of  shorter  duration.  He  improved 
for  a  time  when  under  treatment  with  electricity  by  a  doctor 
in  the  country,  but  shortly  before  coming  to  me  the  pain 
returned  with  greater  severity  than  before.  His  troubles 
usually  began  in  the  morning,  after  waking,  by  any  muscular 
movements  cf  the  jaw;  he  got  through  his  breakfast  with 
difficulty,  but  Improved  towards  the  middlo  of  theday.  Light 
touches  tather  than  heavy  ones  on  the  jaw  at  certain  points 
were  sufficient  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm  ;  after  the  paroxysm 
was  over  he  could  touch  these  spots  with  impunity.  One  of 
these  spots  was  the  protuberance  in  the  lower  jaw  where  the 
wisdom  tooth  afterwards  erupted.  The  patient  was  always 
able  to  foretell  a  paroxysm  by  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  stiffness* 
of  the  lips  and  a  sensation  of  tingling  down  his  arms  and  legs. 

The  pain  was  referred  to  all  the  usual  sites — Infraorbital, 
supraorbital,  parietal  eminence,  just  in  frcnt  of  the  ear  and 
along  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  patient  stated  that  it 
generally  commenced  in  tbe  left  upper  canine  and  travelled 
backwards  to  a  spot  in  front  of  the  ear,  but  occasionally 
appeared  In  the  other  foci  I  have  mentioned.  I  examined 
this  patient  very  carefully  and  took  models  of  the  left  halves 
of  his  upper  and  lower  jaws  ;  the  first  and  second  molars  both 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  had  been  removed.  By  com- 
parison with  his  other  teeth,  and  from  what  he  told  me,  they 
must  have  been  fairly  sound  ;  they  were  extracted  with  a  view 
to  relieving  his  neuralgia  ;  the  remaining  teeth  were  unusually 
well-formed  and  apparently  quite  sound. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  completely  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  neuralgia,  and  quite  overlooked  what  was  probably  the 
real  canse.  The  signs  and  symptoms  pointed  to  an  affection  of 
the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  as  far  as 
I  could  see  there  was  nothing  to  sccount  for  it.  A  consulta- 
tion with  his  medical  adviser  revealed  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance ;  we  were  driven  to  a  diagnosis  of  neuralgia,  and  tried 
various  remedies  without  relieving  our  patient  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  About  six  months  after  I  had  first  seen  him 
the  left  lower  third  molar  began  to  appear,  when  by  freely 
lancing  the  gum  I  afforded  him  some  relief;  I  subsequently 
removed  a  tough  flap  of  gum  over  the  tooth,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  enable  it  to  erupt  without  further  trouble.  Finally, 
however,  during  my  absence  on  a  summer  holiday,  my  assistant 
extracted  the  tooth. 

In  November,  1900,  this  patient  returned  to  me,  and  I  find 
the  following  note  in  my  casebook  :  For  abont  a  month  after 
the  extraction  of  tbe  lower  wisdom  tooth  he  was  free  from 
pain,  but  three  weeks  ago  it  returned  in  the  upper  jaw. 
To-day  the  upper  lip  was  swollen  and  dry,  the  gums  painful 
on  pressure  ;  most  of  tbe  upper  teeth  were  painful  on  per- 
cussion, pain  on  light  pressure  up  the  side  of  the  nose. 
Bowels  at  present  constipated,  foul  tongue  ;  changes  of 
temperature  do  not  seem  to  affect  him  mnch,  but  any 
sudden  movement  of  muscles  on  the  left  side  brings  on 
pain,  therefore  when  talking  he  keeps  the  muscles  of  the  left 
side  curiously  rigid. 

I  lost  sight  of  this  patient  atain  for  some  time,  but- 
eventually  he  turned  up  and  informed  me  that  he  still 
suffered  from  neuralgia,  hut  I  fancy  not  quite  so  severely  as 
formerly.  The  upper  wisdom  tooth  was  erupted  as  far  as  its 
masticatory  surface.  He  declined  my  suggestion  to  remove  it, 
preferring  to  keep  his  neuralgia  to  parting  with  his  last  molar, 
although  it  was  practically  useless  to  him. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
eruption  of  the  wisdom  teeth  was  the  cause  of  the  pain  In 
this  case,  and,  viewing  it  by  the  light  of  recent  experience, 
a  skiagram  of  both  jaws  in  the  first  instance  might  have 
located  the  source  of  the  trouble,  but  eight  years  ago 
x  rays  had  not  the  place  in  our  armamentarium  that  they 
have  to-day  when  their  indications  may  be  safely  relied 
upon. 

I  also  feel  that  I  may  be  very  justly  censured  for  not 
recognizing  the  possibility  of  the  wisdom  teeth  being  the 
fons  et  oripo  main.  But  I  would  urge  that  the  age  of  the 
patient— namely,  20— did  not  point  to  the  teeth  being 
unduly  retarded,  as  the  wisdom  teeth  may  erupt  any  time 
between  the  18th  and  25th  years.    By  this  I  mean  that  If 
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my  patient  had  been  10  years  older,  the  fact  of  the  wisdom 
teeth  not  being  there,  without  any  history  of  their 
removal,  wonld  have  led  me  to  suspect  that  tome  cause, 
such  as  malposition,  was  delaying  their  eruption.  Also 
the  distribution  of  the  pain  pointed  more  to  the  upper  jaw 
than  the  lower,  and  while  I  was  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  lower  wisdom  teeth  !n  the  direction  of  painful 
eruption,  the  rarity  of  a  similar  condition  in  the  upper 
jaw  practically  put  it  out  of  court.  Moreover,  as  all  the 
other  molars  had  been  removed  there  was  no  obvious 
mechanical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
erupting. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  in  our  textbooks  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  crowding  as  a 
factor  in  the  difficult  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth,  for  in 
both  these  cases  the  second  molars  had  been  removed ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  suggested  treatment  of  these  case3— 
namely,  the  removal  of  the  second  molar  in  place  of  the 
wisdom  (I  refer  to  the  lower  jaw)— is  of  dcubtlul  benefit  to 
the  patient,  unless,  of  course,  when  for  mechanical  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  wisdom  tooth  without  the 
preliminary  extraction  of  the  second  molar.  Malposition  of 
the  tooth  was  not  a  condition  in  either  of  these  cases,  and 
In  a  case  which  I  have  reported  elsewhere  I  have  shown 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  suppuration  and  a  burrow- 
ing abscess  in  connexion  with  an  overdue  bicuspid  which 
had  no  teeth  posterior  to  it  to  hinder  its  eruption,  and 
where  the  position  of  the  tooth  was  perfectly  normal. 

While  I  feel  that  this  communication  is  imperfect, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  unable  to  suggest  an  alternative 
explanation  to  that  of  crowding  and  pressure,  still  I  think 
it  is  better  to  point  out  where  our  present  theories  do  not 
agree  with  the  phenomena  before  U3,  and  so  clear  the 
ground  for  further  investigation. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Colter  (London)  was  in  complete  agreement  with 
Dr.  Baker  that  misplaced  third  mandibular  molars  were 
not  always  due  to  crowding  but  to  some  other  deeper 
cause.  He  referred  to  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
Odontological  Society,  one  of  a  gorilla  with  two  super- 
numerary teeth  in  the  ascending  ramus,  and  one  from  the 
human  subject  with  the  third  molar  emptying  in  the  sig- 
moid notch  on  the  one  side  and  well  up  in  the  ascending 
ramus  on  the  other  side.  He  thought  the  explatsatl  in 
might  be  found  in  an  abnormal  continuation  back -Tarda 
of  the  tooth  band. 

Mr.  Lbwin  Payne  also  referred  to  the  point  which  Dr. 
Baker  had  emphasized  regarding  the  frequency  of  severe 
pain  in  these  cases  without  any  apparent  signs  of 
mechanical  obstruction,  and  he  quoted  a  case  of  painful 
eruption  of  a  wisdom  tooth  occurring  in  the  mandible  of 
an  elderly  patient  where  no  other  molars  were  standing. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  remove  this  tooth  had 
already  been  made.  Its  crown,  almost  completely  covered 
by  the  gum,  wa3  pointing  obliquely  forwards  with  its 
root  implanted  in  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw.  At 
the  operation  it  was  found  necessary  to  first  take  away 
the  outer  wall  of  the  socket,  and  even  then  the  removal 
of  the  tooth  was  only  effectei  after  prolonged  and  strenuous 
manipulation.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  pain  usually  experienced  in  difficult 
eruption  of  lower  as  compared  with  upper  third  molars. 
Although  the  upper  third  molar  was  fr<  quently  displaoed 
and  impactel,  it  was  rare  for  its  eruption  to  cause  much 
discomfort,  but  in  lower  third  molars  s-  rious  pain  was 
frequently  observed.  An  important  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference was  to  be  found  in  the  structure  and  vascularity 
of  the  jaws.  In  the  maxil'a  on  the  one  hand,  where 
plenty  of  loose  bony  tiesue  with  a  free  blood  supply  was 
fraud,  trouble  rarely  arose ;  but  at  the  junction  of  the 
varni  of  the  mandible,  where  bone  is  dense  and  the  blood 
supply  limited,  severe  pain  and  suppuration  are  common 
accompaniments  of  impacted  wisdom  teeth. 

Mr  J.  H.  Gibus  (Edinburgh)  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  subject,  as  he  had  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
many  cases  during  the  past  few  years.  He  fully  agreed 
that  pressure,  owing  to  the  presenc"  of  the  second  molar, 
was  not  an  important  factor  In  the  cause  of  the  condition. 
ol  his  cases  lud  occurred  in  women  and  in  the 
'.jctt  r  ranks  of  society.  He  preferred  a  general  anaes- 
thetic, aui  considered  that  the  after  treatment  was  of 
gttat  Importance. 


SOME    ANATOMICAL    RESULTS   OF   EFFICIENT 
MASTICATION. 

By  F.  J.  Bennett,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 

Although  it  is  true  that  any  dtgree  of  mastication  may 
be  called  efficient  which  suffices  to  prepare  the  food  for 
the  stomach,  yet  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  the 
various  races  of  man.  in  proportion  as  attrition  has 
become  less  so  defects  have  become  greater,  both  in  the 
jaws  and  teeth,  and  that  use  has  in  some  way  a  pro- 
tective action  upon  them.  Time  only  allows  of  the 
briefest  glance  at  this  important  subject,  but  I  propose  to 
show  you  a  few  specimens  which  present  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  use,  and  to  poixit  out  in  what  way  they 
have  been  advantageous. 

One  of  the  most  common  results  upon  the  jaws  of 
efficient  mastication  is  a  large  and  well  shaped  arch,  and 
I  suggest  that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  following  way  : 
By  adult  life  all  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth 
have  become  bevelled,  the  lower  ones  on  their  outer  and 
the  upper  ones  on  their  inner  surfaces,  this  result  being 
due  to  the  oblique  manner  in  which  the  back  teeth  are 
erupted.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  opposing  teeth 
meet  they  do  so  at  such  an  angle  that  only  the  inner 
cusps  of  the  upper  an  d  the  outer  cusps  ol  the  lower  teeth 
become  engaged  in  biting.  This  results  in  an  excess  of 
wear  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  teeth;  in  one 
measurement  I  found  the  wear  had  shortened  the 
tooth  so  that  the  height  remaining  was  7  mm , 
as  against  4  mm.  oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  tooth. 
As  a  result  of  this  slops  in  the  surface  of  the  teeth  ar. 
oblique  thrust  is  given  in  every  act  of  biting  ;  and  just  as 
it  is  easier  to  thrust  outwards  a  closely-fitting  arch  than 
to  thrust  it  inwards,  so  we  find  the  upper  arch  driven  out 
more  than  ths  lower  arch  is  driven  in.  In  short,  the 
lower  jaw  in  such  cases  acta  as  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
upper  jaw.  We  may  therefore  wisely  copy  Nature's  plan 
when  we  use  an  expansion  plate  to  widen  the  arch,  and 
also  grind  down  so  much  of  the  teeth  as  will  give 
this  obliquity,  then  the  expansion  will  be  permanent. 
The  dental  arch  is  not  only  finely  developed  where 
attrition  is  present,  but  it  is  better  maiciained  throughout 
life,  by  hard  wear  the  overlapping  front  teeth  come  to 
meet  edge  to  edge,  so  that  we  rarely  see  that  trying 
condition  of  middle  life — the  protruding  upper  incisor. 

The  various  stages  by  which  the  altered  shape  of  the 
teeth  is  brought  about  as  the  result  of  attrition  is  well 
shown  in  specimens  such  as  may  be  seen  en  the  table  or 
thrown  oa  the  screen.  By  making  a  vertical  section 
through  the  three  molar  teeth  we  may  gauge  the  relative 
wear  of  each,  and,  knowing  the  age  at  which  the  first  molar 
erupts,  we  may  say  that  the  excess  cf  wear  over  the  second 
molar  represents  six  years'  wear. 

Passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  teeth  in  such  a 
series  one  can  see  the  gradual  alteration  from  the  develop- 
mental form  to  that  of  the  acquired  pattern,  the  result  of 
use.  There  is  first  a  smoothing-off  of  one  or  two  of  the 
cusps,  then  a  gradual  loss  of  the  ridge  and  furrow.  Then  a 
laying  bare  of  the  dentine,  so  that  what  was  an  inacces- 
sible fissure  becomes  an  easily  cleansed  spot  in  an  island 
of  enamel,  until  by  further  wear  dentine  alone,  or  even 
secondary  dentine,  forma  the  bollowed-out  surface  of 
mastication.  One  notes  further  the  perfect  apposition  of 
the  worn  enamel  edge  of  one  tooth  with  that  of  the  next, 
so  efficient  in  preventing  fragments  of  food  from  being 
driven  on  to  the  gum.  The  three  teeth,  when  seen  in  situ, 
seem  to  form  one  flat  or  hollow  surface,  polished  by  fric- 
tion like  the  continued  scouring  of  a  rock.  Such  teeth 
miy  justly  be  called  "grinders." 

In  viewing  such  specimens  one  ia  struck  with  the 
entirely  altered  Ehape  which  the  teeth  have  come  to 
acquire  by  the  process  of  wear,  and  a  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is  this:  If  this  modified  con- 
dition is  more  favourable  to  the  health  and  preservation 
of  the  individual,  why  are  not  the  teeth  developed  in  this 
shape  ?  To  this  one  may  safely  reply  that  the  teeth  as 
developed  partake  of  an  ancestral  form,  In  which  cusps 
and  fissures  were  beneficial.  Tne  habit  of  attrition, 
remote  as  it  is,  is  yet  too  recent  to  have  become  fully 
inherited.  In  many  races,  however,  n  modified  type  has 
actually  become  established,  in  which  the  teeth  have 
broader  and  flatter  surfaces,  and  with  but  slightly-marked 
}  fissures,  and  thus  from  the  very  start  their  teeth  are  less 
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liable  to  disease.  The  beneficial  effects  of  attrition  may  be 
seen  also  in  the  wearing  away  of  caries  and  in  defectively- 
formed  teeth.  In  teeth  which  show  signs  of  efficient 
mastication  there  is  usually  present,  unless  modified  by 
tie  use  of  the  toothbtush,  a  free  deposit  ol  tartar,  not 
limited  in  place  to  the  back  of  the  lower  front  teeth,  but, 
lug  generally,  surrounding  the  necks  of  all  the  teeth 

operand  lower,  occupying  all  those  positions  not  sub- 
ject to  the  friction  of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  of  cheeks.  It  is 
present  at  a  fairly  young  age  in  the  temporary  as  well  as 
in  the  permanent  teeth.  At  that  critical  period  when  the 
teeth  are  but  half  erupted  and  the  food  is  especially  prone 
to  lodge,  we  see  its  especial  value.  Compare  It,  for 
instance,  with  those  present-day  conditions  in  which  the 
erupting  molars  are  surrounded  with  a  white  line  of  decal- 
cification following  tbe  gum  margin.  Thus  the  universal 
i'resenee  of  tartar  in  all  unprotected  portions  of  the  teeth, 
fissures,  and  crevices  which  have  been  swept  away  by 
wear  into  easily-cleansed  surfaces  seem  to  complete  the 
equipment  of  Nature's  defence. 

It  scarcely  requires  mentioning  that  all  wearing  down 
of  the  teeth  of  necessity  implies  efficient  muscular  and 
bony  development  and  a  vigorous  vascular  supply  to  the 
salivary  and  other  glands  of  the  mouth.  When  one  sees 
how  vastly  Improved  these  teeth  have  become  through 


Section. of  inc-i&or  tooth;  the-  dark- mark  iu*;8  we  cavities  occupied 
by  &povt-mortem  parasitic  growth; 

efficient  though  unconscious  use,  and  compares  them  with 
the  teeth  of  the  present  day,  which  by  equally  uncon- 
scious want  of  use  show  every  sign  and  mark  of  deteriora- 
tion, one  can  scarcely  avoid  the  question,  Can  we  not  by  a 
conscious  effort  on  our  part  s?ek  to  restore  the  teeth  to 
their  more  vigorous  and  active  condition  ?  With  the 
examples  which  we  have  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
body  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  regular  muscular  training, 
can  it  be  doubted  that  well-devised  exercises  will  yield 
leas  benefit  if  applied  to  the  jaws  and  muscles  of 
mastieat  on  ? 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  made  no  allusion  to  any 
increased  power  of  resistance  to  disease  possessed  by 
teeth  subject  to  attrition  beyond  that  due  to  polish,  to 
easily-cleansed  surfaces,  and  to  tartar.  No  allusion  to  any 
intrinsic  change  or  improvempnt  in  dental  tissues  them- 
selves when  exposed  by  wear,  for  J.  doubt  if  such  improve- 
ment exists,  and  from  the  following  evidence :  Certain  of 
these  specimens  which  yon  see  on  the  table  represent  the 
finest  types  of  development  and  efficiency  both  of  teeth 
and  jaws,  and  undoubtedly  were  so  during  life  ;  even  now 
to  the  casual  glance  they  are  without  fla;y.  In  reality  they 
a~e  riddled  with  parasitic  growth.  This  postmortem 
effect  is  revealed  by  close  observation  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  more  readily  under  the  microscope. 

-  tteae  specimens  were  found  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
bodies  having  been  subject  to  the  very  simplest  method 
of  burial— merely  placed  in  the  sround  in  contact  with 
tire  earth,  where  t!iey  remained  a  long  but  unknown 
period,  subject  no  doubt  to  many  disintegrating  influences 
previous  to  that  of  the  special  parasite  whose  destructive 
effect  is  now  seen.    And  the  point  I  wish  to  make  clear, 


as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of  my  paper,  is  that  the  parasite 
has  entered  that  very  portion  of  the  dentine,  namely,  that 
worn  down  by  attrition,  which  soma  observers  con- 
sider more  resisting  than  elsewhere.  I  therefore  conclude 
that  the  primary  dentine  undergoes  no  increased  calcifi- 
cation as  a  result  of  attrition,  for  had  it  been  so  the  post- 
mortem growth  would  have  selected  a  more  ready  spot  for 
entrance  into  the  dentinal  tubes. 


IRREGULARITIES   OP   THE    TEETH    IN 
ANIMALS. 

By   J.    F.   Colykk,    M.E.C.S..   L.D.S., 

Dental  Surgeon,  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Probably  no  part  of  our  work  as  dental  practitioners 
requires  more  judgement  than  the  treatment  of  irregular 
position  of  the  teeth.  In  the  past  our  treatment  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  empirical,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  sa^ly  lacking  in  a  knowledge  of  the  undprfjing 
factors  at  work  in  the  production  of  these  conditions. 
It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  note  that  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  important  question  of  etiology,  and 
we  may  therefore  hope  that  in  the  future  our  treatment 
will  tend  to  become  more  rational  and  less  empirical. 
With  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  irregularities 
of  the  teeth  in  animals  would  throw  any  light  upon  the 
problems  we;  have  to  solve  I  have  examined  the  series  of 
specimens  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Denial  Section 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  and,  although  the 
number  of  specimens  is  small,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  irregularities  of  the  teeth  in  animals  probably  fall 
into  well-defined  groups,  and  that  with  more  material  to 
work  on  some  valuable  facts  may  be  obtained. 


Fig.  1. 


Irregularities  due  to  Persistence  of  Deciduous 
Teeth. 

The  persistence  of  a  deciduous  tooth  leading  to  irregu- 
larity of  the  permanent  tooth  is  met  with  in  the  animal 
kicgdom,  and  would  seem  to  occur  with  greatest  frequency 
in  the  Ungulata.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
illustration  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Odontological  Society 
is  a  portion  of  tbe  mandible  of  a  fossil  rhinoceros,  showing 
an  irregular  position  of  the  premolars  due  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  persistent  deciduous  tooth  (Fig.  1).  In  the  Canidae- 
and  animals  with  long  canines  the  deciduous  canine  may 
persist,  due  no  doubt  to  the  slight  abnormality  in  the 
direction  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  tooth.  In  Equldae 
persistence  of  the  deciduous  incisors  is  often  met  with, 
and  leads  to  irregularity,  which  may  range  from  slight 
crowding  to  a  most  complex  arrangement  of  the  teeth. 
The  maxilla  is  a  more  frequent  seat  of  trouble  than  the 
mandible;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  maxillary  teeth  have  to  take  a  more  curved 
ourse  in  eruption.  A  pretty  example  oi  a  misplaced 
right  fourth  maxillary  premolar  due  to  the  persistence 
of  a  deciduous  molar  occurring  in  a  red  deer  (Cervus 
elephas)  is  shown  in  Fig  2 

A  crowded  arrangement  of  the  teeth  due  to  want  of  room 
is  to  be  met  with  in  many  classes  of  animals.  In  the 
small  carnivora  the  mandibular  incisors  often  show  an 
irregular  arrangement.  In  the  Equidae  crowding  of  the 
incisors  is  a  well  marked  type  of  irregularity  ;  it  is  usually 
associated  with  the  presence  of  retained  deciduous  or 
supernumerary  teeth.  In  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  o 
there  are  two  retained  deciduous  teeth  and  two  extra 
permanent  incisors.  The  permanent  I2  and  I3  right  and 
left  have  erupted,  but  the  supernumerary  and  persistent 
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deeiduous    teeth    have   prevented    the    eruption   of  the 
central  incisors. 

A  crowded  arrangement  of  the  incisors  may  be  present 
independently  of  retained  or  extra  teeth,  and  this  condi- 
tion would  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the  mandible 
than  in  the  maxilla.  The  teeth  generally  assume  a  position 
in  which  the  second  incisors  lie  posterior  to  the  first  and 
third.  I  have  been  unable  to  sitisfy  myself  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  crowding  ;  in  one  case,  howfver.  there  seemed 


to  be  a  distinct  narrowing  of  the  mandible  in  the  incisor 
region.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  connexion  with  this 
irregularity  is  that  the  teeth  assume  lhis  position  even 
though  there  is  ample  spa:e  behind  the  third  incisor,  the 
developmental  position  of  the  teeth  influencing  the 
arrangement  in  the  mouth  more  than  the  spreading 
action  of  the  tongue.  Crowding  of  the  incisors  is 
occasionally  Eeen  in  certain  of  the  moDkeys.  The 
ekull  of  a  Cercopithecv*  is  shoA-n  in  Fig  4.  The  anterior 
teeth,  upper  and  lower,  are  considerably  crowded.  In 
the    maxillae  a  condition    exists  very  similar    to  that 


Fig.  3— From  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rinthrop. 
showing  eight  permanent  iQcisors  aijd  two  persistent  deciduous 
incisors,  A  Impacted  permanent  incisors;  R,  permanent  incisors  ; 
<-',  persistent  deciduous  incisors. 

often  seen  in  man ;  the  root  of  the  central  incisor 
lies  near  that,  of  the  lateral,  and  the  canine  has  its  root 
directed  towards  the  median  line,  and  is  also  covering  the 
lateral  root ;  the  lateral  incisor  itself  has  the  crown  tilted 
so  that  the  cutting  edge  is  looking  forward.  In  the 
mandible  the  crowding  of  the  incisors  is  also  similar  to 
that  seen  in  man,  the  laterals  erupting  in  a  plane  posterior 
to  the  centrals. 

A  crowded  arrangement  of  the  premolars  Is  often  seen 


In  cavnivora,  especially  the  Canidae.  Fig.  5  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  brown  bear  (Ursus  arctoi),  and  it  shows  well- 
marked  crowding  In  the  premolar  region.  If  this  skull 
be  compared  with  that  of  a  bear  possessing  a  long  muzzle, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  teeth  do  not  vary  in  size  in 
anything  like  the  ratio  o!  the  length  of  the  muzzle.  In 
the  different  varieties  of  dogs  this  point  is  very  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  short-muzzled  varieties  having  the 
premolars  often  considerably  crowded.  This  question 
of  irregularity  In  relation  to  breed  is  a  peculiarly 
interesting  one,  end  would,  I  am  sure,  well  repay 
careful  and  systematic   investigation. 

In  the  Ungulata  an  Irregular  arrangement  of  the  pre- 
molars is  comparatively  rare,  and  In  the  examination  of 
nearly  500  horses'  skulls  I  only  met  with  two  examples, 
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both  of  which  were  in  the  maxilla.  The  Irregularity  took 
the  form  of  a  slight  rotation  of  the  tooth  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
Want  of  space  in  the  premolar  region  Is,  however,  much 
more  common  than  the  actual  presence  of  irregular  teeth 
would  have  one  believe.  In  the  Equidae  and  other 
Ungulata  with  n  large  covering  o!  cemental  tissue,  the 
approxircal  surfaces  of  the  successional  teeth  undergo 
a  certain  amount  cf  absorption,  and  in  this  way 
room  is  made  in  the  arch.  An  example  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  specimen  illustrated  in  Fig.  7. 
The  right,  mandibular  teeth  are  slightly  Irregular,  and 
an  examination  of  the  teeth  shows  that  the  third  pre- 


«'ig. 

molar  in  erupting  bas  caused  absorption  of  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  second  premolar,  and  the  fourth  premolar 
erupting  subsequently  to  the  third  premolar  has  caused 
absorption  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  latter  tooth.  An 
examination  of  Fig.  5  also  shows  that  in  the  region  of  the 
misplaced  teeth  tht>re  has  been  absorption  of  tooth  tissue. 
Occasionally  the  amount  of  room  requited  is  considerable, 
under  such  conditions  the  last  tooth  to  erupt  is  thrown 
internal  to  the  arch. 

Undue  Prominence  of  the  Superior  Teeth, 
A  condition  similar  to  "superior  protrusion"  is  occa- 
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slonally  met  with  In  the  lower  animals.    In  veterinary 
practice  it  is  known  as  "  parrot  mouth"  (Fig.  8). 

In  the  horse  the  teeth  normally  meet  edge  to  edge,  but 
^n  the  "parrot  mouth"  the  maxillary  teeth  considerably 
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Fig.  6. 


overlap  the  mandibular,  the  upper  teeth  being  well  curved 
onwards  and  the  lower  arranged  in  a  straighter  line  than 
In  the  normal.  Judging  by  the  few  specimens  seen  the 
<eause  of  the  deformity  would  appear  to  be  due  to  a  dwarf- 
ing in  the  growth  of  the  mandible.    In  one  specimen 


«xamined  with  respect  to  the  occlusion  of  the  molars  and 
premolars  the  mandibular  teeth  occluded  posterior  to 
their  normal  position  as  is  often  the  case  in  "  superior 
protrusion."  This  condition  of  "  parrot  mouth "  in  the 
horse  is  well  worthy  of  further  study  more  especially  from 
Olie  point  of  view  of  breed. 
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Fig.  8. 

As  far  as  one  can  ascertain,  undue  protrusion  of  teeth  Is 
•/are  In  other  types  of  animals.  Mr.  0.  S.  Tomes  men- 
tions a  case  occurring  in  a  dog,  the  three  cr  four  Immediate 
ancestors  not  presenting  the  peculiarity.  A  most  inter- 
esting example  occurring  in  a  fox  has  been  brought  to  my 
5 


notice  by  Mr.  R.  Fairfax  Reading,  of  Sydney.  The  skull 
is  shown  in  Fig.  9,  and  has  been  photographed  by  the  side 
of  a  normal  one.  The  condition  here  shown  would  appear 
to  be  due  to  an  arrest  in  development  of  the  mandible 
anterior  to  the  mental  foramen ;    the  occlusion  of  the 


Fig.  9. 

molars  Is  normal  but  that  of  the  premolars  abnormal,  the 
mandibular  teeth  occluding  posterior  to  their  correct 
position  ;  the  mandibular  canines  also  occluding  posterior 
to  the  maxillary.  In  the  living  state  the  lower  lip  would 
probably  have  closed  posterior  to  the  maxillary  incisors 


Fig.  10. 

and  so  accentuated  the  protrusion  by  throwing  forward 
the  upper  teeth — the  photograph  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  position  of  the  premaxlllae  is  abnormal. 

Complete  Displacement  of  Teeth. 

The  complete  displacement  of  a  premolar  would  seem 

to  be  a  well-denned  irregularity  in  the  animal  kingdom. 


Fig.  U. 

In  a  wallaby  (Macropus  masttrsis),  Bhown  in  Fig.  10,  a 
left  maxillary  molar  Is  completely  displaced,  the  tooth 
lying  almost  horizontally  above  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
in  situ,  the  crown  being  directed  forwards.  In  the  skull 
oi  a  monkey,  shown  in  Fig.  11,  the  second  prt-rr  olir  is 
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external  to  the  arch  in  the  region  of  the  first  molar ;  a 
space  exists  In  the  arch  between  the  first  molar  and  the 
drst  premolar,  so  that  either  the  deciduous  molar  never 
appeared  or  the  premolar,  in  moving  into  its  irregular 
position,  caused  the  absorption  of  so  much  of  the  roots  oi 
the  deciduous  molar,  and  consequently  its  disappearance 
from  the  mouth. 

A  unique  specimen  illustrating  this  displacement  of 
premolars  Is  seen  In  Fig.  12.  The  skull  is  that  of 
the    pataa    monkey    from    West    Africa    (fiercopithecus 
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patat),  and  the  four  second  premolars'  are  misplaced, 
having  erupted  external  to  the  arch,  the  upper 
two  above  and  the  lower  two  below  the  roots  ol  the 
deciduous  molars,  which  are  still  in  position.  In  the  fore- 
goiDg  specimens  there  is  nothing  in  the  skulls  to  indicate 
any  nutritional  disturbance  during  the  development  of  the 
tooth.  In  the  specimen  of  the  yellow  baboon  (Cynocephalus 
babuin)  shown  in  Fig.  13  there  are  signs  that  there  was 
nutritional  disturbance  during  the  period  of  tooth  develop- 
ment, since  the  teeth  show  in  several  places  well-marked 
hypoplasia.  The  right  first  deciduous  molar  is  still  in 
place  and  the  first  premolar  is  situated  above  It,  lying  in 
an  oblique  direction.  The  premolars  that  are  in  place 
are  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  enamel  is  hypoplastic, 


Fig. 13. 

considerable  spaces  existing  between  the  maxillary  first 
molar,  second  premolar,  and  first  deciduous  molar,  and  the 
mandibular  first  and  second  premolars. 

Complete  displacement  of  an  incisor  is  occasionally  to 
be  met  with.  The  museum  of  the  Society  contains  two 
excellent  specimens,  one  is  that  of  a  Cercopitheeut  mona 
in  which  the  left  maxillary  Incisor  Is  misplaced,  and  the 
other,  that  of  a  bear,  in  which  the  left  maxillary  first 
incisor  Is  situated  In  the  floor  of  the  nose. 

The  Effect  of  Rickets  on  the  Position  of  the 
Teeth. 
The  efect  of  rickets  on  the  position  of  the  teeth  Is  well 
shown  in  lions  and  tigers.  The  incisors  are  usually  con- 
siderably misplaced,  especially  the  outermost  one,  and  in 
the  mandible  the  fourth  premolar  is  forced  well  outwards 
CFig.  Wi. 


That  this  abnormality  should  occur  with  some  regu- 
larity in  rickety  lions  and  tigers  Is  interesting,  but  I  am 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation,  A  thickening  of  the 
tooth  sacs  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Bland- Sutton  to  be 
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present  in  rickety  animals ;    that  possibly  may  account 
for  the  displacement  of  the  teeth. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  material  one  has  been 
able  to  place  before  you  is  somewhat  meagre,  it  is,  I  think, 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  a  thorough 
and  extended  investigation. 


SARCOMATA  OF  THE  JAWS. 
By  H.  A.  T.  Faibbank,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 
Fob  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  have  collected  from 
various  sources  140  eases  of  sarcoma  of  the  jaw.  No  case 
has  been  included  in  this  series  unless  the  result  of  the 
microscopical  examination  of  the  tumour  was  definitely 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  case.  A  very  large  number  oS 
cases  have  been  omitted  for  want  of  this  information. 

Etiology. 

Sarcomata  are  commoner  in  females  than  In  males,  as 
opposed  to  carcinomata,  which  are  more  frequently  found 
in  men.  In  this  series  there  are  81  females  and  50  males  ; 
in  the  remainder  the  sex  is  not  stated. 

The  jaws  are  affected  by  sarcoma  at  all  ages,  though 
most  commonly  before  20,  and  this  holds  good  for  most 
varieties  of  these  tumours.  Of  the  commoner  types  of 
growth,  the  fibro- sarcomata  occur  somewhat  later  than  the 
others.  Among  the  rare  tumours  the  endothellomata  and 
the  sarcomatous  "composite  embryoplastlc  odontomes" 
(Eve)  occur  still  later,  at  an  age  when  carcinomata  are 
more  frequently  met  with. 

In  three  cases  of  endothelioma,  in  which  the  date  of 
occurrence  was  known,  the  ages  were  45,  52,  and  62  respec- 
tively. Of  eight  cases  of  sarcomatous  odontomes,  seven 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  30  and  70 ;  in  the  eighth  case 
the  age  is  not  given.  The  following  table  shows  the  age 
incidence  of  all  varieties  of  sarcoma  taken  together : 

From  0  to  10  years  20  cases 

„  10  „  20  „  27  ,; 

„  20  „  30  „  17  „ 

„  30  ,,  40  „  21  „ 

„  40  ,,  50  „  12  „ 

„  50  „  60  „  16  „ 

„  60  „  70  „  8  „ 

Over  70  years       2  „ 

The  youngest  case,  one  of  melanotic  sarcoma,  was 
1  month  old  when  the  tumour  appeared ;  the  oldest,  one 
of  myeloma,  was  71.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were 
under  20  years  of  age. 

As  with  sarcoma  in  other  situations,  chronic  irritation 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  etiology.  Naturally  one 
looka  to  the  teeth  and  periodontal  membranes  for  the 
source  of  the  irritation  In  tbia  region.    The  fact  that^in 
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only  ten  case?  out  of  the  110  in  this  series  is  mention 
made  of  previous  trouble  from  caries  or  pyorrhoea,  need 
not  deter  us  from  deciding  that  the  teeth  are  not  Infre- 
quently the  cause  of  new  growth.  Many  of  the  tumours 
are  found  to  have  commenced  in  close-  relation  to  a  tooth. 
In  some  an  artificial  denture  has  been  worn  with  difficulty 
for  some  years. 

Pathology. 
AH  varieties  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  In  the  jaws.    By 
far  the  commonest  growth  is  the  myeloma,  or  giant-celled 
aarcoma.    In  my  series  the  growth  was: 


Myeloid 

Roand-ceiled 

Spindle-celled  

Fibrosarcoma  

Mixed-celled 

Embryo-plastic  odootome. 

Endotteiioraa  

Melanotic        

"Chondro  

Myxo     

Alveolar  


In  57  cases. 
„  17  cases. 
„  14  esses. 
„  14  cases. 
„  12  cases. 
,,  8  cases. 
,,  6  cases. 
,,  4  cases. 
„  4  cases. 
,,  2  cases. 
,,    2  cases. 


In  five  cases  two  distinct  tumours  were  present ;  thty 
were  all  myelomata.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  Sargent 
ahowed  a  young  girl  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society, 
with  three  tumours,  one  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw 
and  one  in  the  upper,  all  apparently  myeloid  in  type. 
This  patient's  brother  had  had  two  similar  tumours 
removed  from  bis  lower  jaw. 

In  three  cases  a  benign  tumour  had  been  removed  pre- 
viously from  some  other  part  of  the  mouth.  In  one  It  was 
an  epulis,  in  another  a  fibroid  tumour,  in  the  third  a 
fibroid  tumour  and  cyst.  In  one  case  an  ordinary  epulis 
had  been  removed  fourteen  years  previously  from  the 
region  in  which  the  sarcoma  was  growing.  As  to  the  site 
of  the  tumour,  the  two  jaws  appear  to  be  equally  affected 
(71  in  each).  The  two  superior  maxillae  are  equally  prone 
to  the  disease,  but  in  the  mandible  the  left  side  is  twice 
as  commonly  affected  as  the  right.  If  the  cases  over 
40  years  of  age  are  taken  alone,  the  number  of  tumours  in 
the  upper  jaw  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  the  lower : 
Upper  26,  lower  14.  In  middle  and  old  age,  therefore, 
carcinoma  and  sp.reoma  both  show  a  preference  for  the 
•upper  jav. 

Myelomata  are  always  endosteal  in  origin.  In  the  upper 
:aw  they  arise  in  the  alveolus  or  in  the  facial  wall  of  the 
antrum,  where  this  joins  the  alveolar  process.  In  the 
lower  jaw  they  arise  In  the  alveolus  or  in  the  body  of  the 
jaw  below  the  level  of  the  teeth.  The  so-called  malignant 
epulis  has  its  origin  in  the  alveolar  margin,  which  is 
always  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  both  jaws 
the  commonest  site  for  these  myeloid  tumours  is  the 
region  of  the  bicu3pids  and  molars,  particularly  tbe 
second  bicuspid  and  first  molar,  and  somewhat  less  fre- 
quently near  the  incisors.  Of  the  other  common  varieties 
the  round,  spindle,  and  mixed  celled,  and  the  fibro-sarco- 
mata  all  may  arise  either  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  or 
under  the  periosteum.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  growth  is 
often  so  extensive  by  the  time  the  case  is  operated  upon 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  it  had  its  orgln.  The 
lining  membrane  ot  the  antrum,  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
cavity,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  site,  and  some  commence 
in  the  lnckor  region  of  the  bone.  In  the  lower  jaws  the 
region  of  the  first  molar  is  the  commonest  seat  of  the 
growth,  whether  endosteal  or  periosteal. 

The  sarcomatous  embryoplastic  odontomes  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  lower  molar  region.  Of  the  8 
cases  in  this  series  6  occurred  in  the  lower  jaw.  Of  4 
melanotic  cases  3  were  in  the  lower  jaw,  2  being  in  the 
bicuspid-molar  and  2  In  the  Incisor  region. 

Endotheliomata  are  also  more  common  in  the  lower 
jaw ;  they  grow  from  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are 
rarely  met  with  on  the  alveolar  processes,  being  more  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  palate  and  still  more  frequently  in  the 
parotid  gland.  These  palatal  tumours  are  not  included  in 
this  series. 

The  myeloid  tumours  grow  much  like  a  cyst  or  innocent 
growth,  tending  to  keep  a  more  or  less  spherical  shape, 
though  bulging  where  the  resistance  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  is  weakest.  In  the  lower  jaw,  for  instance,  the 
outer  table  is  displaced  long  before  the  inner,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  ramus  as  well  as  in  the  body 
of  the  bone.  "When  the  alveolar  border  is  destroyed  the 
growth  fungates  and  tends  to  overlap  the   surrounding 


gam,  only  slowly  spreading  In  the  periosteum.  There 
seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the  growth  to  fungate 
through  the  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  of  the  jaw  when 
the  outer  table  has  been  perforated.  The  more  malignai.t 
types  of  endosteal  growth,  particularly  the  round  celled, 
invade  the  periosteum  more  rapidly,  {hough  even  they 
are  checked  to  a  slight  extent  by  it.  Mjelomata  may 
bulge  into  the  antrum  without  invading  its  walls  to  any 
great  extent,  and  may  be  shelled  out  of  this  cavity.  The 
round-  celled  growths,  on  the  other  hand,  invade  its  walls 
rapidly,  so  that  the  complete  removal  of  the  tumour 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  bone. 

The  periosteal  tumours  spread  with  eaual  rapidity  in 
all  directions  over  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  extend  down 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  the  bone  itself  being  slowly 
eaten  into  by  the  growth,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
jaw,  may  entirely  surround  it,  before  the  centre  of  the 
bone  is  invaded.  A  point  of  great  importance  is  the  way 
these  tumours  Invade  the  surrounding  tissues,  particularly 
the  muscles  inserted  into  the  bone.  The  inferior  dental 
canal  is  a  track  along  which  a  growth  may  find  it  easy  to 
extend,  as  is  shown  in  a  specimen  of  myeloma  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum  (No.  1092).  Keen  of  Philadelphia  has 
drawn  attention  to  a  similar  extension  upwards  towards 
the  frontal  sinus  along  the  infundibulum  in  large  tumours 
of  the  upper  jaw. 

As  to  the  relative  malignancy  of  the  various  types  the 
myelomata  are  undoubtedly  the  least  malignant ;  in  fact, 
Bland-Sutton  no  longer  classes  them  among  the  sarco- 
mata. The  round  and  spindle  celled  are  the  most  malig- 
nant, and  those  which  tend  to  uodergo  fibrosis  hold  an 
intermediate  position.  Some  of  these  latter  may,  how- 
ever, take  on  rapid  growth,  particularly  after  operative 
interference,  such  as  extraction  of  teeth  or  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  removal  of  the  tumour. 

Glandular  infection  is  rare,  particularly  when  the  upper 
jaw  is  the  seat  of  (he  disease.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
find  enlarged  glands  in  the  submaxillary  or  carotid  region 
in  cases  of  myeloid  growths,  yet  these  glands  never  show 
any  secondary  deposits,  and  the  enlargement  is  purely 
inflammatory.  Of  the  57  cases  of  myeloid  sarcoma  9  are 
said  to  have  had  enlarged  glands,  and  in  10  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  there  were  no  glands  to  be  felt-  In  the  other 
types  of  growth  inflammatory  enlargement  of  glands  is 
also  found;  but,  as  already  stated,  actual  malignant  infec- 
tion of  the  glands  is  rare  and  occurs  late  in  the  disease. 
In  only  two  cases  in  this  series  was  infection  of  the  glands 
proved  by  microscopical  examination.  Time  will  not 
permit  the  discussion  of  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and 
rjroguosis,  but  a  few  words  may  be  eaid  about  the  treat- 
ment and  tbe  results  of  the  operations  performed  for  the 
removal  of  the  tumours  in  this  series. 

Before  an  operation  is  undertaken  an  endeavour  should 
always  be  made  to  diagnose  the  variety  of  growth  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  Is  it  a  myeloma,  or  is  it  one  of  the 
more  malignant  growths  ? 

The  former  calls  for  complete  removal  of  the  growth 
and  the  bone  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  by  sharp 
spoon  or  gouge,  and  only  rarely  calls  for  the  excision  of 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  jaw  in  which  it  is  growing. 
The  latter,  the  more  malignant  types  of  growth,  call  for 
wide  removal  of  bone  around  the  growth  and  formal 
excisions.  When  the  growth  is  fungating  into  the  mouth 
or  nose  a  small  portion  may  be  removed  for  microscopical 
examination,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  an  explo- 
ratory incision  for  this  purpose.  The  majority  of 
myelomata,  when  an  exact  diagnosis  is  possible,  may  be 
safely  removed  without  making  an  external  incision.  In 
the  ease  of  other  growths,  or  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  to  be  rem  v.ved,  an  incision  in  the  skin  is 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  jaw  Butlin  advises 
removal  through  the  mouth  when  the  growth  is  situated 
towards  the  front  of  the  horizontal  ramus,  and  the  use  of 
an  incision  through  the  skin  only  when  the  growth  lies 
far  back  in  the  mouth,  or  is  in  the  ascending  ramus. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  myeloid  growths,  the  results  of  operations  for  the 
complete  removal  of  these  tumours  are  far  from  good.  Of 
the  myelomata  recurrence  is  noted  In  12  eases,  mostly  a 
few  months  after  the  operation.  In  one  case  the  recurrence 
took  place  two  years  after  the  operation,  in  another  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  in  a  third,  six  years  after  removal  of 
the  growth.  Many  of  the  cases  were  reported  too  soon 
after  the  operation  for  information  on  this  point  to  be  ot 
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any  value.  In  8  cases  no  recurrence  had  occurred  in  two 
years  and  upwards.  The  longest  time  noted  without 
recurrence  was  fifteen  years.  Of  the  other  cases  only  9 
nre  reported  as  beiEg  alive  and  well  after  one  year  or  more 
from  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  only  3  after  two  years 
or  more.  Five  cases  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  19  others  died  within  a  year.  Of  these  19,  in 
only  1  was  the  growth  myeloid  in  type. 

I  have  to  thank  my  senior  colleagues  on  the  surgical 
staff  of  Charirjg  Cross  Hospital  for  their  kindness  in 
allowing  me  to  make  use  of  the  notes  of  cases  under  their 
care. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Bennett  proposed,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Colter 
seconded,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  McKno  Ackland,  for  his  duties  as  President,  and 
expressed  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  members  of 
the  Section  of  the  arduous  labours  Mr.  Ackland  had  per- 
formed as  Chairman  of  the  Arrangement  Committee  at 
Exeter,  and  his  extremely  kind  hospitality.  The  meeting 
then  terminated. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  sectional  business  a 
telegram  was  received  from  the  French  Stomatological 
Association,  the  text  of  which  was  as  follows  : 

To  the  Dental  Section,  British  Medical  Association, 
Exeter. 
Blen  cordiaux  remeroiements  ot  voenx  pour  la  Stomalogla 
Anglaise. 

Cbojipret. 
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Professor  Robert  Mdib,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.E.,  President. 


THE   RELATION   BETWEEN   THE   THYROID 
AND   PARATHYROID   GLANDS. 

By  David  Forsyth,  M.D.,  M  B  C.P.,  Lond., 

Assistant  Physician  and  Pathologist,  Charing  Cross  Hospital; 

Senior  Physician  to  Out-patients,  Evelina  Hospital  lor 

Children. 

[Preliminary  Communication.] 
The  discovery  twenty  years  ago  of  the  essential  lesion  in 
myxoedema  seemed  likely  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  the 
thyroid  function  near  to  completion.  To  day  the  solution 
of  the  problem  Is  no  nearer,  and  in  some  respects  is  more 
remote.  This  unsatisfactory  state  is  due  to  various  causes, 
one  of  the  most  important  having  been  the  recognition  of 
the  parathyroid  glands.  These  small  bodies  were  from 
the  first  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
thyroid,  and  until  the  relation  could  be  discovered,  further 
advance  in  our  knowledge  was  necessarily  Impeded. 
Originally  described  by  Sandstiom  in  1880,"  and  regarded 
by  him  as  mere  rests  of  embryonic  tissue— structures  of 
little  or  no  Importance — they  passed  almost  entirely 
unnoticed  until  1892,  when  Gley,a  basing  his  contention 
on  the  results  of  their  operative  removal,  claimed  for  them 
a  vitally  essential  function  This  belief  has  been  widely 
accepted,  and  has  received  the  support  of  numerous 
investigators  both  on  the  Continent  and  In  this  country, 
with  the  result  that  SandstiOm's  Interpretation  sank  iDto 
comparative  obscurity.  In  1905  however,  Vincent  and 
Jolly  published  a  series  of  experiments,8  the  results  of 
■which  threw  serious  doubt  on  the  trustworthiness  of  past 
experimental  work.  Their  a-.tempts  to  remove  the  glands 
were  carried  out  with  exceptional  care,  and  as  their 
methods  were  freed  from  many  of  the  fallacies  that 
detract  from  the  conclusions  of  their  predecessors,  their 
results  are  of  special  value  They  held  that  it  could  not 
be  truly  said  that  the  parathyroids  were  essential  to  life, 
and,  without  asserting  their  thyroidal  nature,  they  believed 
that  the  glands  appeared  capable  of  functionally  replacing 
the  thyroid  to  a  certain  extent  These  opinions  obviously 
brought  SandstiOm's  embryonic  theory  to  the  foreground 
once  again. 

The  Investigations  on  which  the  present  paper  Is  based 
began  with  a  series  of  operations  on  rabbits  and  cats 
(thyroidectomy,  parathyroidectomy,  and  thyroparathy- 
roidectomy)  but  the  diffiimliien  fncouutered  were  found 
to  be  so  great  that  thin  line  of  research  was  put  aside 
until  a  detailed  study  had  been  made  of  the  comparative 


anatomy  and  histology  of  the  organs  in  man  and  othei 
animals.  This  has  been  done  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  more  than  50  human  subjects  and  over  70  different 
species  of  animals  and  birds  have  been  dissected  and 
the  glands  in  their  cervical  regions  subjected  to  micro- 
scopical examination.  The  results  obtained  throw 
sufficient  light  on  the  relation  between  the  thyroid  and 
parathyroid  to  warrant  ue,  in  my  opinion,  in  forming  a 
definite  conclusion  on  the  matter.  Before  submitting  thiB 
to  your  consideration  this  morning  it  will  be  necessary  to 
review  very  briefly  the  position  of  the  two  theories 
already  mentioned. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  vitally  essential  nature  of 
the  parathyroids  is  derived  from  operations  on  animals, 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  removal  of  the  thyroid  alone  pro- 
duces at  most  a  chronic  condition  of  ill-he8lth,  dragging 
on  for  months  or  years,  while  parathyroidectomy  alone  kills 
within  a  few  days,  the  animal  showing  acute  nervous 
symptoms.  The  value  of  this  testimony  depends  entirely 
on  the  possibility  of  completely  removing  either  of  these 
glands  without  doing  ir.jury  to  the  other.  Vincent  and 
Jolly,  after  attempting  the  operations  on  many  oecasionsy 
stated  that,  "  except  in  very  favourable  cases  ....  the 
operation  is  an  impossible  one,"  and  with  this  statement, 
sweeping  though  it  is,  I  am  wholly  In  accord  for  the 
following  reasons  : — I  have  found  that  neither  in  man  nor 
in  animals  is  the  number  of  parathyroids  constant,  and 
that  the  number  varies  in  the  same  species.  For  example. 
three  specimens  of  the  green  monkey  (Cercopithecus 
callitrichus)  had  one,  eight,  and  four  parathyroids  respec- 
tively. Their  position  is  no  less  variable,  and  they  may 
be  remote  from  the  thyroid  gland,  or  buried  out  of  sight 
in  one  of  its  lobes.  Sometimes  they  are  bound  up  in. 
the  capsule  of  a  lymphatic  gland  or  accessory  thyroid,  and 
pass  unrecognized  by  the  naked  eye.  They  may  be  micro- 
scopical in  size,  met  with  only  by  accident  when  sectioning 
other  glands.  These  points  have  not  been  recognized  in 
the  past,  yet  they  bear  directly  on  the  operations  of 
thyroidectomy  and  parathyroidectomy;  and  when  further 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  certain  means  of  identifying  a 
parathyroid  except  by  the  microscope,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  an  operation  cannot  be  claimed  as  successful  until  a 
laborious  microscopical  examination  of  every  gland  from 
jaw  to  thorax  has  established  the  point.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  precaution  has  been  taken 
in  the  experiments  already  published,  and  conclusions 
based  on  them  are  open  to  serious  doubt. 

SandBtrom's  embryonic  theory,  though  resting  on  less 
insecure  foundations,  lacks  the  support  of  much  evidence 
necessary  for  its  acceptance.  Before  admitting  that  the 
parathyroids  are  merely  embryonic  thyroid  tissue, 
we  may  fairly  ask  for  positive  information  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  histological  identity  of  parathyroid  anderabryonlc 
thyroid  tissue. 

2.  The  transformation  of  parathyroid  tissue  into  thyroid 
tissue,  existence  of  types  intermediate  between  the 
two,  and  a  'greater  prevalence  of  parathyroid  tissue  in 
early  life. 

These  two  postulates  have  not  been  confirmed.  Welsh'' 
states  that  parathyroid  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  embryonic 
thyroid  tissue,  and  Verdun"  and  GroschufF  experienced' 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two.  There 
is  limited  evidence  that  parathyroid  tissue  may  under 
abnormal  conditions  assume  some  of  the  features  of  the 
thyroid,  but  Its  normal  conversion  has  not  been  proved, 
intermediate  types  have  not  been  traced,  and,  though 
Rogowilsch8  believed  there  was  a  partial  change  to  adult 
thyroid  structure  with  advancing  age,  extended  observa- 
tions on  the  point  are  wanting. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  while  the  vitally- 
essential  theory  is  supported  only  by  evidence  open  to 
serious  objection,  the  embTyonic  theory  has  not  been 
proved,  and  competent  observers  are  agreed  that  para- 
thyroid tissue  is  not  the  same  as  embryonic  thyiold 
tissue. 

The  view  I  wish  to  put  forward  differs  from  both  the 
above.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  parathyroid  glands  are 
not  embryonic,  but  possess  active  powers  of  secretion; 
that  the  product  of  this  secretion  is  a  colloid  material 
indistinguishable  from  thyroid  colloid ;  and  that  the 
histological  differences  between  parathyroid  and  thyroid 
are  referable  to  differences  in  the  vigour  of  secretion  and 
lymphatic  drainage  in  the  two  glands.    In  other  words. 
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that  the  parathyroids  and  the  thyroid  are  functionally  the 
same.  The  principal  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  will 
be  submitted  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  gross  anatomical  features  of  the  parathyroids  point 
to  the  thyroid  as  the  organ  to  which  they  bear  an  intimate 
relation.  In  man  they  are  Invariably  found  in  the  same 
compartment  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  as  is  the  thyroid  ; 
Che  large  majority  lie  In  intimate  relation  to  this  gland, 


Fig.  1. — Thyroid  of  two-spotted  paradoxure  tffandinia  binolata\, 
showing  vesicles  with  small  amount  of  intervesicular  glandular 
tissue. 

many  In  direct  contact,  some  sunk  in  Its  surface,  or  even 
deeply  burled.  Their  commonest  situation  is  round  the 
point  of  entry  of  the  Inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  this  is 
also  the  commonest  site  of  accessory  thyroids.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  thyroid  g'and,  smooth  and  regular 
over  most  of  its  surface,  is  quite  commonly  drawn  out 
into  peaks  and  prominences,  varying  from  a  globular 
feolge  to  a  pedunculated  lump  of  thyroid  tissue  almost 
severed  from  the  parent  gland.  The  complete  separation 
of  such  a  process  implies  the  formation  of  an  accessory 
ihyioid,  and  it  Is  to  be  specially  noted  that  where  the 


Fig.  2.— Thyroid  of  Barbary  wild  sheep  (Oew  tragelaphui),  show- 
ing vesicles  with  considerable  amount  of  intervesicular  glandular 
tissue. 
thyroid  Is  most  prone  to  detach  wholly  or  in  part  nodules 
of    its    substance,    there    parathyroids    are    commonest. 
Further,  evidence  has  already  been  published  to  show 
that  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  first  years  of  life, 
diminishing  with  advancing  age.2 

In  dealing  with  the  histology  of  the  glands  I  have 
demonstrated  elsewhere3  that  the  two  types  of  cells— 
the  chief  and  the  oxyphile — described  in  the  human 
glands  by  Welsh8  really  represent  two  stages  of  sctiviiy 
of  one  kind  of  cell.  During  rest  the  clear  protoplasm  of 
Che  so-called  chief  cell  fills  with  oxyphile  granules,  which 


are  later  extruded,  run  together  to  form  drops  of  colloid 
secretion,  and  drain  away  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  gland. 
This  colloid  Is  Indistinguishable  physically  and  micro- 
chemically  from  thyroid  colloid.  The  above  changes  may 
be  observed  in  animals  other  than  man. 

The  parathyroids,  then,  are  not  mere  embryonic 
structures,  but  possess  an  active  function. 

Toe  essential  histological  resemblances  and  differences 


Fig.  3. — Thyroid  of  European  beaver  {Caztvr  fiber),  showing  few 
vesicles  butmuch  intervesicular  glandular  tissue.  The  central 
mass,  which  is  isolated  by  connective  tissue,  preserts  the  com- 
monly accented  features  01  a  parathyroid,  yet  is  identical  in  struc- 
ture with  the  surrounding  thyroid. 

between  thyroid  (embryonic  and  adult)  and  parathyroid 
must  next  be  considered.  The  tissues  are  alike  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  connective  tissue,  blood  vessels,  and 
lymphatics,  but  differ  in  their  epithelial  elements.  In  both 
there  is  an  enveloping  capsule,  from  the  deep  surface  of 
which  pass  trabeculae  branching  and  uniting  to  divide  the 
interior  of  the  gland  into  compartments  polygonal  in 
section.  In  both  the  blood  vess* Is  and  lymphatics  accept 
the  support  of  this  stroma.  The  points  of  distinction  lie 
in  the  contents  of  each  compartment.     In  the  parathyroid 


Fig.  4— Thyroid  of  Elenora  falcon  {Faico  elenorue),  showing 
complete  absence  of  vesicles,  the  colloid  secretion  being  collected 
in  irregular  lymphatic  spaces.  (All  four  figures  represent  the 
same  degree  of  magnification.) 

these  are  usually  solid  masses  of  polyhedral  cells  in  vary- 
ing stages  oi  active  stcretion,  but  often  the  collection  of  a 
drop  of  colloid  forces  the  cells  apart,  and  the  radially- 
exerted  pressure  of  this  secretion,  together  with  the 
mutual  lateral  pressure  of  the  cells  and  the  resistance  of 
the  walls  of  the  compartment,  lead  to  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicle  lined  by  regular  cubical  or  columnar  epithelium. 
Often,  however,  the  lining  membrane  Is  In  places  more 
than  one  cell  deep,  and  on  these  occasions  the  cells  of  the 
out<T  layers  reta'.n  thrir  pohheclral  form. 
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In  the  embryonic  thyroid  polyhedral  cells  not  yet 
functioning  are  massed  together  to  fill  each  compartment ; 
but  with  the  assumption  of  secreting  powers  they  are 
compelled  to  group  themselves  around  the  drops  of 
colloid,  thus  forming  thyroid  vesicles  lined  by  regular 
cubical,  columnar,  or  pavement  epithelium.  Frequently 
there  remain  outaide  this  lining  layer  clumps  of  poly- 
hedral cells  (the  interstitial  cells  described  by  Baber1), 
and  often  the  whole  content  of  a  compartment  retains  its 
primitive  arrangement.  Variations  in  the  appearance  of 
the  individual  cells  dependent  on  activity  and  rest  can 
often  be  observed. 

It  will  be  realized  that  the  greater  the  number  of  inter- 
stitial cells  in  a  thyroid  the  more  closely  it  will  approxi- 
mate In  appearance  to  parathyroid  tissue,  and,  convertely, 
the  more  numerous  the  vesicles  in  a  parathyroid  the  more 
nearly  will  it  resemble  thyroid  tissue.  As  a  rule,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  structures; 
bat  not  a  few  instances  were  met  with  in  both  mammals 
aad  birds  where  the  thyroid  possessed,  in  part  or  wholly, 
the  features  of  a  parathyroid,  and  intermediate  types 
between  the  two  were  comparatively  common. 

[Photomicrographs  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen 
showing  stages  in  the  transformation  of  a  parathyroid  into 
vesicular  tissue  resembllDg  a  normal  thyroid.] 

Vesicle  formation  in  isolated  parathyroids  is  compara- 
tively common  in  the  human  gland,  and  has  been 
described  by  many.  The  process  was  observed  In  the 
following  mammals  :  A  parathyroid  of  a  white  collared 
rnangabey  {Cercocebui  coliaris)  contained  cells  whose 
arrangement  raised  just  a  suspicion  of  an  acinar  grouping. 
An  African  cive  t  cat  (  Viverra  civetta)  showed  an  undoubted 
tendency  in  the  same  direction.  A  feline  gennett  {Genetta 
felind)  possessed  a  parathyroid  with  one  or  two  perfect 
vesicles  filled  with  colloid. 

Direct  continuity  between  an  undoubted  parathyroid 
and  its  adjacent  thyroid  was  observed  in  a  large  number 
of  instances.  The  relation  obtained  in  a  black  ape 
{Cynopithecus  niyer),  green  monkey  {Cercopithecus  calli- 
trichut),  ft  line  gennett  {Genetta  felina),  Malayan  paradoxure 
{Paradoxus  hermaphrcdka),  side-striped  jackal  {Canis  later- 
alis), grey  parrot  {Psittacus  erithacus),  West  African  love- 
bird {Ayapornis  vullaria),  long-eared  o«l  {Asia  otui),  and 
oyster  catcher  {Saemntopus  ostrale<,m). 

[A  second  series  of  illustrations  showed  a  typical  thyroid 
and  parathyroid  followed  by  the  thyroids  of  a  two-spotted 
paradoxure  {Nandinia  binotata),  Barbery  wild  sheep  {Ovis 
iragelaphus),  green  monkey  {Cercopithecus  callitrichus), 
European  beaver  {Caitor  fibtr),  white-backed  piping  crow 
(Gymh.orhinaleut!onota),iat  tailed  desert  mouse  {Pachyuromys 
duprasi),  and  Elenora  falcon  {Falco  elenorae).'] 

These  photographs  pass  by  stages  from  a  typical  thyroid 
to  a  thyroid  without  any  vesicles  and  indistinguishable 
from  a  parathyroid.  Other  animals  examined  in  which 
the  thyroid  possessed  distinct  parathyroid  features  were  a 
spotted  hyaena  {Hyaena  crocuta),  African  civet  cat  (  Viverra 
civetta),  and  collared  fruit  bat  {Cynor.ycteris  coliaris). 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  should  an  isolated 
glandular  body  found  near  the  thyroid  prove  to  possess 
thyroid  and  parathyroid  characteristics  equally  marked, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  identify  it,  either  as  the  one  or 
the  other.  Such  bodies  were  found  in  a  Malayan  bear 
{Ursus  malayanus)  and  a  four-horned  antelope  {Cetraceros 
yuadriccrnis). 

[  A  photomicrograph  of  the  latter  gland  waB  shown,  the 
central  parts  being  typically  para  thyroidal,  but  the  cortical 
areas  were  made  up  of  rows  of  vehicles,  and  the  trans- 
formation seemed  to  be  spreading  more  deeply.] 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Bayon  (Greenwich)  said  he  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  cases  of  congenital  mjxoedema  published, 
where  no  traces  of  thyroid  tissue,  even  in  serial  micro- 
scopical sections,  were  found.  The  parathyroids  were 
present,  apparently  normal,  and  showed  no  signs  of  In- 
creased or  diminished  secretion. 

Prof.-asor  Mr  us  commented  on  the  importance  of  the 
PM-athyroHa.     Severe   symptoms    were  produ  -ed    by  re- 


moval of  the  parathyroid  which  were  not  produced  by 
removal  of  the  thyroid. 

Dr.  Forsyth,  in  reply,  questioned  whether  the  serious 
symptoms  described  as  following  parathyroidectomy 
were  due  to  ablation  of  the  parathyroids.  According  to 
Vincent  and  Jolly  these  symptoms  were  due  to  associated 
injury  to  the  thyroid. 


THE    PLACE  OP  THE   SPIKOCHAETA   PALLIDA 
IN    THE    DIAGNOSIS    OF    SYPHILIS. 

By  Alex.  MacLennan,  M.B.,  C.M.Glas., 

Surgeon  to  Out-patients,  Western  Infirmary ;  Extra  Honorary  Surgeon 
Koyal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Glasgow. 

I  think  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  presence  of  the 
Spirochaeta  pallida  may  be  accepted  as  diagnostic,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  syphilis.  The 
reason  for  this  discrepancy,  I  hold,  is  that  the  Spirochaeta 
pallida  does  not  represent  the  whole  life  cycle  of  the 
organism,  but  only  a  part  of  It.  The  failure  to  demon- 
strate the  organism  where  the  infective  agent  of  syphilis 
must  be  present  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  organism  then  exists  in  a  different  form. 

The  well  recognized  disproportion  between  the  numbers 
of  the  spirochaetes  and  the  intensity  of  the  disease1  has 
given  rise  to  some  comment.  The  failure,  therefore,  tc 
demonstrate  the  spirochaete  is  merely  negative,  and  does 
not  influence  the  diagnosis  at  all. 

The  discovery  of  other  forms  of  organisms  is,  to  my 
mind,  of  greater  moment,  but  these  have  not  been 
sufficiently  defined  to  be  of  diagnostic  impoitance. 

I  would  refer  members  specially  interested  in  this 
subject  to  the  propositions  I  have  already  advanced'  as  to 
the  part  played  and  the  position  occupied  by  those  more 
or  lees  indefinite  forms  of  life.  I  believe  that  these  forms 
may  occupy  a  much  more  important  position  in  the  life- 
history  of  the  parasite  of  syphilis  than  even  the  Spirochaeta 
pallida,  but  a  discussion  of  the  role  played  by  these 
organisms  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  present  paper. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  demonstration  of  the  organism 
in  a  smear  preparation  is  easy  of  application,  though  some- 
times it  entails  considerable  search.  When  the  spiro- 
chaetes exist  in  profusion  the  method  is  most  successful. 
and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  primary  sore,  before  the 
secondaries  come  out,  a  certain  diagnosis  may  be  made 
after  finding  the  Spirochaeta  pallida.  The  presence  of  a, 
single  spirochaete  does  not  of  necessity  make  a  diagnosis' 
of  syphilis,  but  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
spirochaetes  are  destroyed  the  presence  of  one  epecimen 
is  of  more  significance  than  the  demonstration  ol  a  single 
bacillus  in  a  questionable  tuberculous  lesion.  I  would 
even  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  recognition  of  a  single 
undoubted  Spirochaeta  pallida  in  a  smear  from  a  probable^ 
syphilitic  lesion  would  place  the  diagnosis  beyond 
question. 

Regarding  the  ease  with  which  the  spirochaetes  are 
destroyed,  it  might  be  permissible  to  mention  thai, 
glycerine  kills  these  organisms  very  quickly,3  so  that  the- 
public- spirited  antivaccinator  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  the  awful  risks  run  by  the  vaccinated. 

In  the  absence  of  Btaining  reagents,  the  smear  may  be 
examined  fresh  and  the  spirochaetes  found  in  the  living- 
state. 

To  differentiate  such  living  spirochaetes  Is  difficult,  and., 
according  to  Schaudiun,  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eitner4  thinks  that  the  examination  of  the  organism  in 
the  living  state  renders  its  recognition  more  certain.  With 
this  latter  observation  I  am  unable  to  agree. 

The  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  the  spirochaete  ir> 
the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  Is  to  diagnose  the  Spirochaeta 
pallida. 

To  recognize  a  typleal  epecimen  when  lying  Bide  by 
side,  say,  with  the  Spirochaeta  re/ringens  is  not  difficult, 
but  when  atypical  forms  are  met  with,  and  when  espe- 
cially the  preparation  shows  the  fine,  somewhat  cIobi  ly- 
curved  type  of  refrinyens,  the  matter  requires  some 
discrimination. 

The  (technique  of  staining  films  is  now  so  perfect  that- 
the  preparation  of  the  specimen  takes  only  a  few  minuteE 
and  can  be  done  "  while  you  wait "  without  unduly  taxing 
th»  patience. 

The  discovery  of  the  pallida  in  such  smears  influences 
treatment  very  considerably.    If  it  be  accepted,  as  I  holtS 
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It  ought  to  be,  that  the  presence  of  the  pallida  Is  dia- 
gnostic, then  the  Institution  of  energetic  treatment  is 
mandatory. 

In  practically  all  primary  sores  the  presence  of  the 
pallida  may  be  substantiated.  As  a  rule  these  sores  do 
not  require  such  ccnfirruatory  evidence,  thoagh,  as  pointed 
out  by  Fcurnler,  there  is  no  certain  sign  or  signs  by 
which  a  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Thtrefote,  the  vast 
importance  of  such  an  aid  to  diagnosis  as  finding  the 
Spirochaeta  pallida  is  apparent. 

In  the  secondary  lesions,  along  with  others,  I  have 
found  difficulty  in  demonstrating  spirochaetes  in  film 
preparations.  In  the  secondaries,  the  spirochetes  exist 
in  the  deeper  layers,  and  to  reach  them  haemorrhage  is 
produced,  which  scatters  and  washes  them  away,  so  that 
the  examination  Is  vitiated.  la  the  congenital  rashes  the 
3pirochaetes  are  present  more  plentifully,  and  their 
demonstration  is  correspondingly  easier. 

In  the  tertiary  lesions  spirochaetes  have  been  re- 
peatedly found,  and  successful  inoculations  have  been 
carried  outs  from  tertiary  lesions,  but  for  diagnostic 
purposes  they  are  a  negligible  quantity. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  done  to  render  the  spiro- 
chaetes visible  in  section  after  impregnating,  etc,  the 
tissue  with  silver,  has  advanced  the  matter  in  two  direc- 
tions, and  has  added  another  means  of  diagtosls  in  dis- 
puted cases,  and  In  those  unsuitable  for  examination  by 
amear  preparations.  It  has  shown  that  syphilis  and 
spirochaetes  are  almost  invariably  associated,  and  It 
has  shown  the  sites  preferably  occupied  by  the  spiro- 
chaetes— namely,  glandular  epithelium  and  connective 
tissue.* 

The  demonstration  of  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  by  this 
method  has  been  repudiated,  but  without  entering  too 
•much  into  detail,  I  would  advance  the  followirg  points  as 
-substantiating  the  verity  of  the  silver  spirochaetes : 

1.  The  similarity  of  silver  spirochaetes  to  nerve  fibrils, 
etc.,  is  merely  apparent.  The  spirochetes  are  found 
■where  no  nerve  fibrils  exist,  for  example,  granulation 
tissue,  Wharton's  jelly,  and  above  all  in  the  blood, 

2.  The  increased  size  of  the  silver  spirochaetes  com- 
pared with  those  stained  i3  due  to  the  fact  that  the  silver 
spirochaetes  are  not  staiDed  with  silver,  but  are  coated  by 
particles  of  that  metal,  and  further,  all  other  organisms  so 
treated  are  similarly  enlarged  (Orth).7 

3.  Serve  fibrils  are  not  distributed  in  the  tissues  as  are 
the  silver  spirochaetes. 

4.  Acetic  acid,  soda  and  salt  solutions  have  no  oblite- 
rative  action  upon  silvered  nerves  or  elastic  fibres,  but 
they  cause  the  immediate  disappearance  of  silver  spiro- 
chaetes (Bab 8). 

5.  Silver  spirochaetes  are  not  found  in  non-syphilitic 
tissues. 

6.  Silver  spirochaetes  have  been  shown  in  sections  of 
tissue  from  which  previously  stainable  spirochaetes  had 
been  expressed. 

7.  Silver  spirochaetes  have  been  affirmed  to  bs  macera- 
tion products,  yet  syphilis  gives  rise  to  sclerosis— any- 
thing but  maceiation. 

8.  Successful  inoculation  experiments  have  been  made 
with  spirochaete-infiltrated  tissue  and  the  resulting 
lesion  has  revealed  the  presence  of  spirochaetes  by  the 
amear  as  well  as  by  the  silver  method  (Bertarelli,  Benda, 
Thomasczewski,  and  many  others9). 

The  silver  method  is  eminently  suited  for  demonstrating 
spirochaetes  in  congenital  lesions,  and  is  of  great  impor- 
tance from  the  diagnostic  point  of  view  in  determining 
the  cause  of  death  of  the  ovum  during  pregnancy. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  papers  by  Bab,  and  BlaBcko  and 
Benda,  together  with  the  discussion  following  have  amply 
substantiated  the  view  that  the  silver  spirochaetes  are  real 
spirochaetes,  and  have  completely  knocked  the  ground  from 
beneath  Saling  and  his  followers.  Month  by  month  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  regarding  the  association  of 
spirochaetes  with  syphilis  have  been  forged  and  the 
matter  is  established.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  scepti- 
cism which  is  metitorious,  but  when  carried  too  far  It 
interferes  materially  with  progress,  and  this,  I  think, 
aptly  applies  to  the  subject  here  treated.  The  cultivation 
of  the  spirochaetes  has  been  carried  out  in  the  rabbit's  eye. 
through  five  generations,  and  finally  Inoculation  into  the 
monkey  has  produced  sjphilis  (Bertarelli10).  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Spirochaeta  paliida  by  the  lamented 
Schaudlnn  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  prime 


importance,   and  It  Is  now  receiving  the  recognition  it 
deserves. 
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NOTE    ON   THE    SPIROCHAETE  OF   YAWS 

(SPIROCHAETA    PEKTENUIS). 

By  Aldo  Castellani.  M.D., 

Director  of  the  Clinic  for  Tropical  Diseases,  Colombo. 

In  February,  1905,  an  extremely  delicate  spirochaeta — or 
spirillum,  as  1  believed  at  that  time— was  observed  by  me 
in  a  case  of  yaws.  Schaudinn'a  discovery  of  a  spirochaete 
in  syphilis,  published  soon  after,  induced  me  to  work  at 
the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner.  My  first  results 
were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  (June  17th,  1905),  when 
I  Darned  the  spirochaete  I  hsd  observed  Spirochaeta 
pertenui* :  a  communication  was  also  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  Leicester,  July,  1905. 
The  results  of  my  further  investigation  appeared  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (November  24th,  1905);  Deut. 
med.  Woch.  (February,  1906);  Archiv  f.  Schiffs  u.  Tropen- 
Hugiene  (January,  1907) ;  Journal  of  Hygiene  (July,  1907). 
My  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Wellman  (Journal  of 
Trap.  Mtd..  December  1st,  1905),  Pow<  11, (British  Medical 
Journal,  November,  1905),  Borne,  Martin,  Rivas,  and 
others. 

Morphological  Characters  of  the  Spirochaeta  Pertenuu.* 

The  Spirochaeta  pertenuu  Is  an  extremely  delicate,  motile, 
spiral  shaped  organism  ;  its  length  varies  from  a  few 
microns  to  18  and  20  microns,  and  even  more.  It  is 
extremely  thin;  some  individuals  are,  however,  thicker 
than  others. 

The  yaws  spirochaete  is  stained  with  difficulty.  Gocd 
results  are  obtained  by  Leish  man's  method,  provided  the 
alcoholic  solution  Is  allowed  to  act  for  five  minutes  and 
the  subsequent  admixture  with  distilled  water  for  half  an 
hour  to  several  hours. 

Giemsa's  stain  gives  also  good  results.  Tsing  either  of 
these  methods  the  spirochaete  stains  purplish  ;  occasion- 
ally a  few  chromatoid  points  may  be  seen  in  the  body  of 
the  organism. 

The  extremities  are  often  pointed,  but  forms  may 
occasionally  be  met  with  presenting  blunt  extremities, 
or  one  extremely  blunt  and  the  othfr  pointed ;  this 
Is  possibly  due  to  the  manipulation  of  the  films.  In  a  few 
individuals  one  of  the  extremities  may  present  a  rather 
large  pear- shaped  expansion,  or  a  loop  like  formation. 
The  number  of  waves  varies  (6  to  20  and  mjre),  but  they 
are  generally  rather  numerous,  uniform,  and  of  small 
dimensions.  Occasionally  a  portion  of  the  spirochaete 
shows  numerous  narrow  uniform  waves,  while  the  rest  of 
it  has  no  waves  at  all.  Sometimes  two  spirochaetes  may 
be  attached  together  or  apparently  twisted  one  over  the 
other. 

As  regards  the  minute  histological  structure,  I  have  not 
so  far  been  able  to  detect  an  undulating  membrane, 
though  the  presence  of  such  an  undulating  membrane  has 
been  admitted  by  other  observers  (Blanchard).  Occa- 
sionally in  preparations  stained  by  Let  flier's  method  of 
fl»gelli  stainiDg  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the 
organisms  present  an  extremely  delicate  flagellum  at  one 

*In  the  British  Medical  Jowrnal,  November  26th,  1906,  I 
suggested  the  name  Spirochaeta  pallidula  for  the  yaws  spiroeliaete 
according  however,  to  the  laws  of  nomenclature  the  correct  name  3 
'<„,„.,,.  hie*  term  1  had  used  some  mouths  previously 

{Journal  oi  the  Ceylon  Braucli  of  the  Britiili  Medical  Association, 
June  17th,  1905). 
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end.  According  to  my  results,  therefore,  the  organism 
should  be  considered  a  treponema  rather  than  a  spirochaete. 
Further  investigation  is  necessary,  however,  to  settle  this 
point. 

From  the  description  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  yaws  organism  shows  morphologically  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  organism  of  syphilis.  In  fact.  I  was  for  a  long 
time  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  germs  differed  biologically 
rather  than  morphologically. 

According  to  Blanchard,  Mesnil,  and  others,  however, 
slight  morphological  differences  can  be  made  out.  Martin, 
in  a  recent  very  interesting  publication  in  the  Deut. 
med.  Woch.,  states  that  the  yaws  spirochaete  is  even  more 
delicate  and  more  difficult  to  stain  than  the  Spirochaeta 
pallida  of  Schsudinn.  Rlvas  states  that  the  Spirochaeta 
pertenuis  Is  thioner  than  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  and  has 
narrower  waves. 

I  do  not  thirk  that  too  much  importance  should  be 
given  to  slight  morphological  details;  the  two  organisms 
are  certainly  two  c'ifferent  species,  as  syphilis  and  yaws 
are  two  different  diseases.  That  yaws  and  syphilis  are 
two  different  diseases  has  been  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
by  the  experimental  researches  of  Charlouls  in  man,  and 
of  Nelsser  and  his  co-worsers  and  myself  in  monkeys. 

Charlouis  as  far  baok  as  1881  proved  that  yaws  patients 
could  be  successfully  inoculated  with  syphilis.  Powell 
described  two  cases  of    syphilis  supervening  on  yaws. 


Spirochaeta  pertenuis       (Film  from  a  framboetic    papule    of   a 
monkey  inoculated  with  yaws.) 

Recently  Nelsser  and  his  co-woikers  )n  Java,  and,  soon 
after,  myself  in  Ceylon,  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  monkeys  inoculated  with  syphilis  do  not  become 
immune  for  yaws,  and  vif-e  versa.  Moreover,  I  have 
applied  to  yaws  the  Bordet-Gengou  reaction  (see  Journal  of 
Hygiene,  1907),  and  have  been  able  to  prove  that  yaws- 
antigen  and  yaws  antibodies  are  totally  different  from 
synhilis-antigm  and  antibodies. 

Comparing  Table  1  with  Table  II,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  incidence  of  the  Spirochaeta  pertenuis  \3  practically 
constant  in  the  eruptive  elements,  both  in  man  and  in 
Inoculated  monkeys.  In  the  ulcerated  lesions  the  Spiro- 
chaeta pertenuis  is  found  fairly  freauently,  but  is  generally 
mixed  with  coarser  fpirochaetes  (S.  acuminata,  S.  obtusa) 
and  various  bacteria. 

In  the  monkeys  I  have  experimented  with  (Cercopithecus 
priamus,  Macacvs  pileatut)  the  eruption  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
become  general  as  in  man;  notwithstanding  this  we  must 
admit  that  in  monkeys  also  we  have  to  do  with  a 
generalized  infection,  as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of 
the  Spirochaeta  pertmuis  in  the  spleen  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

Is  the  Spirochaeta  Pertenuis  the  Specific  Cause  of  Taws  * 
The    following  facts  are   in  favour  of  the   Spirochaeta 
pertenuis  being  me  specific  cause  of  yaws  : 

1.  In  the  non-ulcerated  papules,  in  the  spleen,  in  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  yaws  patients,  as  well  as  inoculated 
•nonkpya,  the  Spirochaeta  pertenuis   is  the  only  organism 


present.     No    other  germ  can  be  demonstrated,  either 
microscopically  or  by  culture  methods. 

2.  The  extract  of  yaws  material  containing  the  Spiro- 
r/taeta  pertenuis,  but — so  far  as  our  present  methods  of 
investigation  permit  us  to  say — no  other  germs,  is  infective 
to  monkeys. 

3.  The  extract  of  yaws  material  from  which  the  Spiro- 
chaeta  pertenuis  has  been  removed  by  filtration  becomes- 
inert,  and  monkeys  inoculated  with  it  do  not  contract  the 
disease.  The  full  particulars  of  these  investigations  may 
be  fouDd  in  my  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Hygiene, 
June,  1907. 

Conclusions. 

Yaws  Is  to  be  considered  a  form  of  spirochetosis,  or 
better,  perhaps,  treponemosis.  The  specific  agent  of  the 
disease  is,  according  to  all  probability,  the  Spirochaeta,. 
or,  more  correctly,  the  Treponema  pertenuis. 

As  for  the  incidence  of  the  Spirochaeta  pertenuis  In 
patients  suffering  from  yaws  and  in  monkeys  experi- 
mentally Inoculated,  the  results  of  my  Investigations  are 
collected  in  the  following  two  tables : 

Table  I. — Incidence  of  Spirochaeta  Pertenuis  in  Yawt 
Patients. 

v"„™k™.  „f  Number  of  Case? 

r^Z  '        in  which 

Tr»;™^»fl  '  Positive  Results 

Examined.  |    were  obtained. 


Material  Investigated." 


Primary  lesion      6  6 

Unbroken    papules  of   the  genera] 

eruption                                                          76  73 

Ulcerated   papules    of   the  general 

eruption                                                          76  52 

Blood  of  the  general  circulation    ...             20  nil 

Spleen  blood         5  3 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid      6  nil 

Lymphatic  glands          11  6 

Table  II. — Incidence  of  the  Spirochaeta  Pertenuis  in  Monkeys 
Inoculated  with  Yaws. 


Material  Investigated. 


Number  of 
Monkeys 
Examined. 


Number  of 

Monkeys  in 

which  Positive 

Results  were 

obtained. 


Fi 


nmboetic  papules  which  appearee 
ome  timcbiterthe  primary  Iesior 


Spleen  juice          4  3 

Bone  marrow        4  1 

Blood  of  the  general  circulation    ..  15  nil 

Smears  from  liver         4  nil 

Lymphatic  glaxus         E  3 

Brain  substance 4  nil 

Cerebro  spinal  floid      4  nil 

NOTE     ON    A    BACILLUS    FOUND    IN    A   CASE 
OF  GANGRENOUS  APPENDICITIS. 

By  Aldo  Castellani,  M.D., 
Director  of  the  Clinic  for  Tropical  Diseases,  Colombo. 
Various  organisms,  as  Is  well  known,  may  be  found  in 
appendicitis— the  colon  bacillus,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
the  pneumococcus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  etc.  As  a  smal" 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  bacteriology  of  the 
disease,  I  venture  to  publish  some  observations  I  have 
made  on  a  case  of  gangrenous  appendicitis.  The  patient 
began  suffering  from  vague  abJornlnal  pains  in  Sep- 
tember, 1936.  The  patient  did  not  seek  medical  advice. 
On  November  3rd  a  typical  appendicular  colic  set  in,  and 
an  operation  was  advised  by  his  medical  attendants.  On 
the  4th  the  operation  was  performed.  The  appendix  was 
found  to  be  gangrenous.  The  organ  was  removed  under 
strict  aseptic    conditions  and  placed  Immediately  In  a 
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sterile  Petri  dish ;  a  small  portion,  cut  with  st-rlle  scissors> 
was  smeared  at  once  by  myself  on  three  ordinary  agar 
plates,  as  well  as  on  three  MacConkey's  medium  plates. 
The  plates  were  incubated  at  353  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  examined.  The  plates  prepared  with 
MacConkey's  medium  presented,  besides  several  led 
colonies  {coli  and  eofr'-like  bacteria),  very  many  white 
ones.  The  white  colonies  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  red  ones.  Seventeen  of  the  white  colonies  were 
further  investigated;  they  were  found  to  be  all  of  the 
same  organism,  of  which  I  give  here  a  brief  description: 

Morphology.  —A  rather  short  rod,  2  to  4  microns  in  length, 
closely  resembling  the  Kruse-Shiga  bacillus.  It  is  not  motile, 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  rlagella  Brownian 
movement  not  very  marked.  It  is  easily  stained  by  the 
ordinary  aniline  dyes,  but  not  by  Gram. 

Cultural  Characters :  Broth.  —Diffuse  turbidity,  no  forma- 
tion of  pelllole.    After  some  d»ys  a  little  sediment  is  pressnt. 

Pepton  ^t~ater.  —  Growth  less  abundant  than  in  broth. 
Diffase  cloudiness,  no  pellicle. 

Agar. — Growth  similar  to  that  of  Kruse-Shiga  bacillus. 
Surface  colonies  roundish  and  delicate  ;  mncb  more  delicate 
than  those  of  many  strains  of  coli. 

Gelatine  — No  liquefaction.  Colonies  roundish,  very  delicate. 

Action  of  the  Various  Sugar  Media : — 
Lactose  — No  production  of  acid  ;  no  gas. 
Saccharose. — No  formation  of  acid  or  gas. 
Mannile. — No  production  of  a3id  or  gas. 
Saccharine.— Neither  acid  nor  gas  forrmiion. 
Glucose. — Acid  and  gas. 
Maltose  — Acid  and  gas. 
Glycerine  agar. So  gas  formation. 

Litmus  Milk  — The  medium  becomes  gradually  acid,  and  is 
generally  clotted  after  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

Sertim,  Scrumagar,  Blood-agar. — The  growth  in  these 
media  does  not  show  anythirjg  characteristic. 

Indol  formation. — Trace  only. 

Pathogenicity  —Soon  after  isolation  the  germ  was  very 
virulent ;  i  c  cm.  of  a  12  hours'  old  broth  culture  was 
capable  of  killing  guinea-pigs  if  administered  snb- 
cutaneously ;  ^  c.cm.  was  sufficient  to  kill  the  animals  if 
given  by  intraperitoneal  inoculation.  After  several  trans- 
plantations the  germ  lost  much  of  its  virulence. 

Agglutination. — The  organism  was  agglutinated  up  to  a 
dilution  of  1  in  120,  by  a  sample  of  the  patient's  blood, 
which  had  been  collected  a  few  hours  before  the  operation. 
The  various  strains  of  coli  Isolated  were  agglutinated  only 
up  to  a  dilution  of  1  In  30.  Further  researches  with 
the  patient's  blood  were  not  possible,  as  the  case  ended 
Catally  shortly  after  the  operation.  The  bacillus 
is  agglutinated  occasionally  by  strong  typhoid  serums, 
up  to  a  dilution  of  1  in  25.  It  is  not  influenced  by  para- 
typhoid serums,  either  of  type  A  or  of  type  B ;  nor  by 
dysentery  and  paradysentery  serums.  This  bacillus, 
which  is  non-motile,  does  not  ferment  mannlte,  saccharose, 
lactoEe,  while  it  produces  acid  and  gas  in  glucose  and 
maltose  and  coagulates  milk,  represents  one  more  strain 
o!  that  large  group  of  organisms  occupying  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  paratyphoid,  the  dysentery, 
and  the  colon  bacillus. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  germ  when  isolated  was  very 
virulent,  was  present  in  much  larger  numbers  than  the 
colon  bacillus,  was  agglutinated  by  the  patient's  blood  in 
much  higher  dilution  than  the  colon  bacillus,  I  am 
Inclined  to  believe  that  It  may  have  had  part  In  the 
causation  of  the  Illness. 


THE     MYOCARDIAL    LESIONS     OF    THE 
RHEU3IATIC    INFECTION. 

By    Caret    Coomb3,     M.D.Lond., 

Demonstrator  of  Patbology,  University  College.  Bristol :  Assistant 

Physician  and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Bristol 

General  hospital. 

The  present  paper  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  earlier 
acute  phenomena  of  rheumatic  myocarditis,  rather  than 
with  the  residual  lesions  of  later  years.  While  acknow- 
ledging indebtedness  to  the  work  of  Poynton,  Lees, 
Fisher,  Aschoff,  and  others,  I  may  confine  myself  for  the 
present  to  my  own  observations. 

First,  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  macroscopic  changes. 
The  ventricles  are  dilated  so  that  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  the  lungs  displaced 
to  either  side,  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  being 
actually  squashed.  The  aurlculoventricular  rings  are 
stretched  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  ventricular 
wall,  and  their  area  affords  a  rough    estimate    of    the 


degree  of  dilatation  present.  Firm  pericardial  adhe- 
sions— mediastino-pericardlal  adhesions  in  particular — 
tend  to  aggravate  and  to  perpetuate  this  dilatation :  but 
the  myocardial  atony  will  of  itself  make  considerable 
stretching  possible — as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
of  7,  who,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  endocarditis,  and 
a  scarcely  more  definite  pericarditis,  had  a  mitral  orifice 
rtadily  admitting  three  whole  fingers. 

In  many  instances  hypertrophy  is  present  also ;  and,  as 
of  dilatation,  so  of  this  also  it  may  be  said  that  residual 
lesions  of  the  serous  layers,  especially  pericardial  ad- 
hesions and  sclerosis  of  the  aortic  values,  are  associated 
with  the  more  extreme  degrees  of  hypertrophy,  but  arc, 
nevertheless,  not  essential  to  its  establishment.  This  Is 
brought  out  by  a  survey  of  the  autopsy  records  of  the 
hospitals  connected  with  University  College,  Bristol, 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  their  several  staffs. 
In  these  records  are  89  cases  of  rheumatic  carditis 
under  16  years  of  age.  In  51  of  these  the  weight  of 
the  heart  and  the  age  of  the  patient  were  both  recorded. 
An  analysis  of  these  shows  that  in  patients  with  peri- 
cardial adhesions  the  age  averaged  11,  and  the  weight  of 
the  heart  15  oz. ;  in  patients  with  well-marked  valvular 
sclerosis  the  age  was  14A,  and  the  heart's  weight  12  oz. ;  in 
those  with  established  lesions  of  both  serous  layers  the 
age  was  15,  and  the  weight  30  oz  (this  figure  is  raised  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  heart  weighing  40  oz  ) ;  while  In  those 
with  early  lesions  of  the  serous  layers  the  age  averaged 
Hi,  and  the  heart's  weight  10  oz.  In  the  latter  group  is 
Included  a  boy  of  8,  whose  heart  weighed  11  oz.,  although 
the  lesions  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  were 
negligible  as  far  as  mechanical  interference  with  the  work 
of  the  ventricles  was  concerned.  The  left  ventricle  wall 
was  i  in.  at  its  thickest  part  and  the  right  ventricle  i  in. 
Such  instances  of  hypertrophy  occurring  in  the  presence  of 
myocardial  poisoning  without  any  obvious  mechanical 
cause  are  paralleled,  I  think,  by  the  hypertrophied  heart 
of  beer  drinkers,  and  by  the  analogous  condition  met  with 
in  some  cases  of  beri-beri.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  suggest 
that  the  myocardium  can  hypertrophy  to  compensate  for 
the  dilatation  due  to  Its  own  damaged  and  atonic  state  ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  other  explanation.  The 
amount  of  Inflammatory  exudation  Into  the  myocardium 
Itself  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in 
weight  and  bulk. 

The  actual  naked-eye  appearance  and  consistence  of 
the  heart  muscle  are  but  little  altered.  In  one  case  I 
have  seen,  besides  the  small,  fatty  areas  noticeable  in  the 
papillary  muscles  and  columnae  carn^ae,  there  was  an 
irregularly-rounded,  white  area  near  the  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle;  microscopically  this  proved  free  from  fatty 
change,  but  comparatively  unstainable  by  ordinary 
methods,  and  it  was  probably  a  small,  anaemic  infarct. 

The  microscopical  changes  I  have  found  In  an  examina- 
tion of  seven  hearts — one  an  adult  whose  case  I  shaH 
emphasize  presently,  the  remainder  children — are  as 
follows  : 

In  the  parenchyma  the  only  reliable  phenomenon  is  fatty 
change.  The  other  alterations  described — loss  of  strra- 
tion,  thickening  of  fibres,  enlargement  of  nuclei — are  bo 
open  to  misinterpretation,  and  to  imitation  by  artefacts, 
that  I  have  decided  to  ignore  them  for  the  moment.  For 
staining  the  fat  I  have  used  Sudan  III  and  Herxhelmer's 
Scharlach  R.  acetone  solution;  the  latter  gives  definite 
and  beautiful  results.  The  fibres  are,  as  Poynton  has 
shown,  less  severely  affected  than  in  diphtheria,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  greatly  altered.  Sections  along  the  fibres  show 
Irregularly  quadrilateral  areas  of  fatty  change  scattered 
through  the  myocardium  ;  the  earliest  globules  appear  at 
the  poles  of  the  nuclei  and  form  fine  rows  of  spherical  or 
oblong  beads  along  the  fibrils,  growing  and  coalescing  to 
form  large  globules,  the  largest  of  all  being  always  at  the 
ceotre  of  the  cell.  Transverse  sections  of  cells  show  the 
same  centrifugal  spread  of  the  change.  Fat  is  seen  earlier 
and  in  greater  quantity  at  the  edges  of  the  muscle  bundles 
than  at  the  centre;  in  other  words,  those  cells  which  a»e 
in  most  intimate  contact  with  the  capillary  blood  vessels 
are  the  first  and  most  altered.  Again,  those  parts  of  the 
heart  muscle  which  suiter  the  greatest  change  are  under 
the  pericardium  and  under  the  endocardium  of  the 
papillary  muscles;  it  is  said  that  these  are  the  most 
vascular  parts  of  the  myocardium. 

The  interstitial  changes  are  no  less  important  and  much 
more  distinctive  than  those  of  the  muscle  cells.    SmaH 
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areas  of  perivascular  leucocytosis  are  seen,  but,  such  foci 
may  occur  in  other  infections,  as  w;'H  as  in  passive  oedema 
of  the  heart  wall:  the  )eaeocyt»s  a^e  for  the  most  part 
polymorphonuclear  in  type.  What  is  characteristic  and, 
I  believe,  specific  for  the  rheumatic  form  of  carditis,  is 
the  formation  of  "knotehen,"  or  submiliavy  nodules  such 
as  A.schofl  described,  In  four  of  my  cases  they  were  always 
situated  in  the  connective  tissue  of  th"  heart  wall,  more 
especially  in  the  subendocardial  and  subpericardial  tissues, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  medium-sized  and 
smaller  arteriss  ;  In  some  Instances  this  latter  association 
was  so  in'icnate  that  the  nodule  ac'mlly  seemed  to  arise 
tsom  the adventitia  of  an  arteriole;  and  iu  on°  spot  there 
were  nodules  directly  continuous  with  iufUmmatory 
changes  In  the  arterial  wall  itself.  In  another  section  an 
artery,  cut  longitudinally,  was  in  immediate  relation  with 
a  chain  of  several  nodules  barely  separated  from  each 
other.  In  shape  the  nodules  were  round  or  fasiform,  and 
consisted  of  a  central  zone  of  closely- packed  large  cells, 
surrounded,  but  scarcely  penetrated  by  leucocytes.  The 
larger  cells  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  rheumatic 
carditis,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them  in  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis,  pyaemia  with  myocardial  abscess, 
and  septicaemia  with  aortitis. 

This  observation  confirms  that  of  Aschoff  and  Tawara 
In  similar  cases.  The  characteristic  cells  are  spindle- 
shaped  or  oval  when  examined  flat;  they  are  very  large, 
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Fig.  1.— A.  Large  cells  grouped  together  to  constitute  submiliary 
noauJe.  B.  Small-celled  innltracion  at  periphery  ot  nodule' 
c.  Arteriole  in  close  relation  with  nodule,  d.  Cardiac  muscle' 
Eyepiece,  £  Leitz  ;  objective,  {  in.  Leitz. 

though  considerably  smaller  than  the  average  giant  cells 
of  tuberculosis.  A  rough  measurement  would  suggest  as 
the  maximum  length  about  ten  times  the  diameter  of  an 
erythrocyte.  There  Is  often  more  than  one  nucleus,  some 
times  one  large  one  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  arranged 
In  a  chain  along  the  long  axis  of  the  cells.  The  nuclei  stain 
deeply  with  Weigert's  iron  haematoxylln  at  the  periphery, 
and  in  sharply  defined  dots  at  the  centre,  the  rest  being 
so  clear  as  to  give  the  cell  an  almost  vacuolated  appearance. 
The  cytoplasm  is  relatively  small  In  amount;  it  stains 
rather  deeply,  but  uniformly,  with  thionin.and  is  coloured 
about  the  sain?  shade  as  the  muscle-ct-lls  with  van 
Gieson's  stain.  Their  appearance  suggests  that  they  are 
the  product  of  aconnpctive-tissue  proliferation  in  response 
to  an  irritant,  but  this  is  only  a  guess.  In  the  nodule 
they  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular  whorls.  In  one 
heart  I  found  these  cells  in  the  erntre  of  a  small  streak  of 
cicatricial  tissue,  a  hiDt  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny. 

Le$iont  of  the  blooi  vesteU  remain  to  be  mentioned.  I 
have  noted  endarteritis  and  periarteritis,  f  ach  extending 
Into  the  media  ;  the  close  relation  between  the  vessels  and 
the  "  knotchen"  has  already  been  alluded  to.  At  the  root 
of  the  aorta,  about  the  coronary  openings,  little  white 
patches  are  generally  visible;  these  prove  on  section  to 
be  areas  of  subendothe  Hal  inflammation  with  small  celled 
Infiltration,  proliferative  and  fatty  changes — an  observa- 
tion rendered  significant  by  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  these  lesions  by  considering  them  under 
the  followirg  headings : 

1.  I  have  elsewhere1  shown  that  the  signs  of  cardiac, 
disease  met  with  In  rheumatic  children  are  in  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  referable  to  ventricular  dilatation  and  its 
corollary,  mitral  incompetence.  It  is,  I  think,  straining 
at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel  to  suppose  that  tiny 
pinhead  granulations  on  the  valves  are  responsible  for 
the  signs  of  mitral  insufficiency  and  to  ignore  the  very 
considerable  stretching  of  the  mitral  rirg. 

2.  Further,  my  analysis  of  89  autopsies  shows  that  in 
46,  or  over  50  par  cent.,  the  serous  lesions  were  quite 
inadequate  to  account  for  death  ;  in  these,  therefore,  and 
probably  in  many  of  the  other  43,  the  myocardial  lesions 
must  be  held  responsible.  If  the  rheumatic  virus  can  so 
poison  the  cell  as  to  interfere  with  the  metabolism  of  fat, 
much  more  must  it  affect  the  specialized  function  of 
contractility. 

3.  That  reinfection  (or  recrudescence  of  a  latent  infec- 
tion) may  p'ay  an  important  part  in  the  disturbance  of 
compensation  In  chronic  rheumatic  valvular  disease  is 
suggested  by  the  following  case : 

A  youth  of  21,  who  was  known  to  have  suffered  from 
aortic  incompetence,  the  result  of  previous  rheumatic 
attacks,  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol  General  Hospital 
with  Indefinite    febrile  symptoms    and    slight    pyrexia. 
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Fig.  2.— This  fhows  the  size  <d  the  large  multinucleated  cells  (a). 
which  |are  found  in  the  centre  ot  the  submiliary  nodules-;  they 

are  almost  as  large  as  the  muscle  cells  (B)  lying  at  the  periphery 
of  the  tield.    Eyepiece,  4  .Leitz ;  objective,   Tl,  in.  Leitz. 

After  a  few  days  he  died  quite  suddenly  of  syncope. 
Post  mortem  I  found  aortic  and  mitral  sclerosis,  with  a 
tiny  recent  ulcer  on  the  mitral  valve,  and  an  obliteration 
of  the  pericardial  sac  by  adhesions.  Section  of  the  muscle 
showed  changes  identical  with  those  already  described  as 
belonging  to  the  acute  carditis  of  childhood  ;  fatty  change 
of  the  same  distribution,  with  'knotchen"  in  fair  number. 

The  frequency  with  which  cases  of  chronic  valvular 
disease  exhibit  bouts  of  inexplicable  pyrexia  durtng 
life,  the  fact  that  of  76  cases  of  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease (excluding  those  associated  with  advanced  aortic 
atheroma)  39  showed  evidence  of  acute  endocarditis  or 
pericarditis,  and  the  discovery  of  acute  myocarditis  In 
this  patient,  lead  me  to  institute  further  inquiries  into 
this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
thanks  to  the  staffs  of  the  Bristol  hospitals  for  allowing 
me  to  use  their  records  and  material,  and  to  my  chief, 
Professor  Walker  Hall,  for  his  encouragement  and 
criticism. 


DISCUSSION. 
Professor  Bkattik  said  :  Similar  leucocyte  exudations 
have  been  found  in  experimental  cases,  but  these  mainly 
of  the  nature  of  lymphocytes.  As  to  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  the  large  cells  described  by  Dr.  Coombs,  similar 
cells  are  seen  in  other  inllammatory  conditions. 

1  Bristol  Mt&icO- OMrnrgiccU  Journal,  September,  1907. 
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MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

THE    OPEN-AIR    TREATMENT    OF    ACUTE 
PNEUMONIA.. 
With   reference  to  Dr.  Rennle'8  article  on  the  open-air 
treatment  of  acute  pneumonia,  I  had  my  attention  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  in  this  disease  on  the 
North- West  Erontier  of  India  in  1897  8. 

In  that  part  of  India  there  is  frequently,  In  the  cold 
weather  months,  a  severe  infectious  type  of  acute  pneu- 
monia with  a  high  mortality. 

The  infectious  character  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
It  is  advisable  to  change  the  orderlies  attending  on  the 
sick  at  least  every  forty-eight  hoars,  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  contract  the  disease.  In  one  native  regiment 
an  epidemic  of  this  disease  occurred,  and  the  cases  were 
treated  in  a  large  well-built  ward  with  two  stoves  with 
fires  day  and  night.  The  ventilation  was  very  good  in 
the  day,  but  at  night,  as  the  temperature  often  fell  to  32°  F. 
or  lower,  the  men,  contrary  to  orders,  shut  up  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  in  consequence  the  ventilation  became 
defective.  The  mortality  amongst  these  cases  was  high. 
Owing  to  want  of  accommodation  I  had  to  choose  between 
tents  or  an  old  broken-down  disused  barrack;  tents  are 
difficult  to  ventilate,  as  the  men  can  close  every  available 
air  inlet,  so  I  selected  the  latter,  the  doors  of  which  did 
not  fit,  the  windows  were  broken,  and  there  was  in  con- 
sequence a  very  free  current  of  air  throughout  the  entire 
building.  The  charge  was  most  marked,  though  I  have 
not  the  records  with  me  and  do  not  remember  a  death 
occurring  in  this  barrack,  which,  at  any  rate  according  to 
our  former  ideas,  was  not  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  treat 
pneumonia.  The  men  themselves  quickly  noticed  the 
difference,  and,  in  spite  of  having  no  flees  and  less 
comfort,  asked  to  be  treated  in  this  building. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  pneumonia  appears  to  depend 
on  whether  the  heart  can  hold  out  against  the  toxins  and 
the  extra  work  due  to  consolidation  of  the  luDg.  The 
former  I  believe  to  be  the  main  factor,  as  many  of  these 
severe  infectious  cases  die  from  heart  failure  long  before 
the  extra  work  due  to  consolidation  of  the  lung  could 
have  had  any  effect,  death  occurring  In  two,  three,  or  four 
days. 

Since  my  experience  on  the  frontier  I  have  always 
treated  every  case  with  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  believe 
it  acts  most  beneficially.  With  regard  to  medicines,  I 
have  tried  most  of  those  usually  recommended,  but  except 
hypodermics  of  strychnine  when  the  heart  is  failing  I  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  did  any  good, 
pneumonia  being  an  infectious  disease  which  runs  its 
course,  the  result  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the 
infection  in  the  same  way  as  in  any  other  acute  infectious 
disease.  One  is  apt  in  this  disease  to  attribute  recoveries 
to  certain  drugs  and  imagine  one  has  hit  on  a  specific, 
but  the  next  epidemic  proves  that  the  inference  was  a 
fallacy. 

Alcohol  1  regard  as  I  do  a  spur  to  a  tired  horse ;  it  stimu- 
lates temporarily,  leaves  the  heart  and  the  patient  more 
exhausted,  and  has  to  be  frequently  repeated ;  doubtless 
many  cases  recover  in  spite  of  large  dosea  of  brandy. 

P.  Carr-White.  M.B,  F.R.C.S.Ed., 
Major,  I.M.S. 


EXTRAUTERINE  FETATION:  OPERATION: 
RECOVERY. 
As  cases  of  extrauterine  fetation  are  not  too  common. 
I  venture  to  submit  note3  of  the  following  case.  On 
June  13th  I  was  asked  to  see  Mrs.  J.,  aged  38.  She  had 
been  fourteen  years  married,  and  had  only  had  one  child 
(a  boy),  now  13  years  old.  She  had  never  had  any  mis- 
carriages, but  there  was  a  history  of  endometritis  some  years 
ago.  About  two  months  before  I  saw  her  she  consulted  a 
doctor  on  account  of  a  swelling  on  the  right  side,  which 
was  very  painful,  and  because  she  was  constantly  vomit- 
ing. She  then  went  to  bed,  where  she  remained  until  I 
saw  her.  Four  or  five  das  8  before  I  saw  her  she  felt 
something  suddenly  "  give  "  on  her  right  side ;  she  got 
very  faint,  and  the  pain  became  very  severe. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  patient  in  an  extremely  weak 
condition,  blanched,  and  suffering  great  pain  In  the  right 
lilac  region,  where  there  was  an  irregular  swelling  about 


the  Bize  of  the  fist,  dull  on  percussion  and  very  tender. 
The  pulse  was  very  rapid  and  small.  The  cervix  was  toft, 
the  cs  pitulous,  admitting  the  end  of  the  finger,  the 
uterus  tilted  forward  and  somewhat  to  the  left;  an  Hi- 
de fined  and  very  tender  swelling  could  be  felt  in  Douglas's 
pouch.  This  swelling  could  be  more  easily  felt  from  the 
rectum.  The  breasts  were  enlarged  and  tender.  The  last 
menstruation  dated  from  four  and  a  half  months 
previously.  A  diagnosis  oi  ruptured  ectopic  gestation 
was  made. 

The  abdomen  was  opened  on  June  14th ;  the  fetus  was 
easily  discovered,  lying  amongst  the  small  Intestines, 
with  a  good  deal  of  clotted  blood  arcund  it.  There  was  no 
sac  to  be  seen.  There  were  a  good  many  adhesions 
between  the  fetus  and  coils  of  small  intestine,  but  these, 
for  the  most  part,  were  easily  broken  down.  The  cord 
was  tied  and  divided  and  the  fetus  removed.  The  placenta 
was  firmly  adherent,  deep  down  in  the  pelvis,  and  appeared 
to  be  attached  to  the  right  cornu  of  the  uterus  (or,  pos- 
sibly, between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament).  As 
some  difficulty  on  account  of  haemorrhage  was  experi- 
enced in  trying  to  separate  it,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
leave  it.  After  clearing  away  all  clots  a  glass  drainage 
tube  was  put  in,  leading  down  to  the  site  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  wound  closed  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  three 
days  the  glass  was  replaced  by  a  rubber  tube.  It  was 
syringed  daily  with  boracic  acid  solution  at  first,  and  later 
with  a  weak  solution  of  mercury  pei  chloride.  On  two 
occasions — the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  days  after  the 
operation — troublesome  haemorrhage  occurred,  the  first 
time  to  a  rather  alarming  extent;  it  was  stopped  by 
taking  out  the  tube  and  plugging  with  cyanide  gauze 
soaked  in  adrenalin  solution.  The  temperature  through- 
out was  never  above  101.6°.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
discharge  from  the  tube  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks, 
small  shreds  of  placental  tissue  coming  away ;  it  gradually 
diminished,  and  in  about  another  month  had  almost 
ceased.  The  wound  was  completely  closed  on  September 
3rd.  She  has  menstruated  normally  once  since  the 
operation,  and  is  now  in  excellent  health. 

,      Herbert  Smith,  M  R.C.S.Eng., 
Honorary  Medical  Officer,  Jersey  Infirmary  and 

St.  Heliers.  Dispensary. 


POISONING  BY  BELLADONNA. 
A  woman,  aged  60,  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis,  sent  her  daughter  to  consult  a  local  chemist, 
who  prescribed  a  mixture  and  a  bottle  of  liniment.  The 
daughter,  who  was  illiterate,  confused  the  two  bottles  and 
gave  the  patient  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liniment  to  drink. 
This  was  about  8  pm.  Shortly  after  taking  the  drug  the 
old  woman  became  faint  and  was  put  to  bed.  She  got 
gradually  worse,  and  when  I  saw  her  at  1  a.m.  she  was 
quite  unconscious  and  almost  moribund;  the  pulse  was 
intermittent  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  lower  jaw  was 
rigid,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  and  the  breathing  very 
feeble,  with  gurgling  In  the  throat.  Not  having  been  told 
anything  about  the  drug  which  had  been  administered, 
I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  condition.  How- 
ever, on  cross-examination,  the  daughter  gave  me  the 
above  history,  and  produced  the  bottle  of  liniment,  which 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  as  lin.  belladonnae  meth. 

As  the  respiration  and  circulation  were  eo  feeble 
I  decided  that  strychnine  was  my  only  hope,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  Jy  grain  of  strychnine  sulphate  hypodermically. 
This  acted  promptly,  and  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  twenty  minutes  ;  the  throat  was  more  responsive 
to  tickling  with  a  feather,  and  the  respiration  and  pulse 
much  better.  In  half  an  hour  I  repeated  the  ,dose,  after 
which  the  Improvement  became  very  marked.  1  was  then 
able  to  administer  strong  tea  and  induce  vomiting  by 
tickling  the  throat.  The  improvement  steadily  con- 
tinued, and  at  5  a.m.  the  patient  could  be  roused  and  was 
able  to  turn  over  in  bed.  Having  administered  strong  tea 
two  or  three  times  and  induced  vomiting  after  each  drink 
of  tea,  some  very  strong  tea  was  given,  and  then  a  little 
whisky  at  intervals,  and  at  7  a.m.  I  was  able  to  leave  the 
patient,  who  made  a  speedy  recovery. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  strychnine  had 
quite  a  marvellous  effect  in  restoring  the  respiration  and 
circulation,  although  I  really  thought  at  the  time  that  the 
patient  was  beyond  human  aid. 

The  bottle  in  which  the  poison  wes  dispensed  was  the 
orthodox    hexagonal  2  cz.    green ;    but    the   proper    red 
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"poison"  label  was  not  put  on,  the  word  "  poison  "  being 
merely  written  rather  indistinctly  along  the  edge  of  the 
label.  This  of  course  was  useless  where  the  person  was 
illiterate,  whereas  the  red  label,  if  pointed  out  by  the 
chemist,  might  have  helped  her  to  distinguish  between 
the  bottles. 
(JJaremorria.  CONNOR  Mahuire,  M.D  ,  D.P.H. 


ETHER.  ANAESTHESIA  BY  THE  OPEN  METHOD. 
Duribg  the  past  three  months  I  have  been  making  an 
extended  trial  of  the  administiation  of  ether  by  the  open 
method.  I  p.m  bound  to  admit  that  though  perfectly  well 
aware  that  this  was  the  method  in  use  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  Canada,  I  did  not  consider  it 
likely  that  its  results  could  be  compared  with  those  pro- 
duced in  England  by  the  closed  methods  which  have  been 
la  vogue  for  the  past  thirty  years:  but  I  have  now  to 
record  that  the  type  of  anaesthesia  induced  by  ether 
vapour  without  the  rebreathing  into  a  bag  inhaler  has  in 
this  trial  proved  much  superior  to  that  yielded  by  any 
other  method  or  anaesthetic  with  which  I  have  previously 
been  acquRinted. 

Under  the  open  method  the  secretion  of  mucus  is 
decidedly  less,  laboured  breathing  end  strong  abdominal 
movement  are  replaced  by  a  type  of  respiration  which, 
though  audible  and  thoroughly  efficient,  dees  not  involve 
an  ample  excursion  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  is  well 
suited  for  operations  upon  that  region,  the  tendency  to 
venous  congestion  is  abolished,  and  the  after-sickneds  is 
less  both  in  frequency  and  duration. 

These  differences  in  the  clinical  effects  of  ether,  as  com- 
pared with  its  administration  by  closed  methods,  allow 
full  advantage  to  be  taken  of  its  most  valuable  quality,  to 
which  I  have  often  drawn  attention— namely,  that  it  more 
perfectly  blunts  the  passage  of  nerve  stimuli  than  any 
oilier  anaesthetic,  and  thereby  abrogates  the  occurrence  of 
the  reflex  laryngeal  spasm  which  proves  so  troublesome  a 
complication  at  certain  stages  of  the  operation  under 
chloroform  and  its  mixtures. 

Not  only  can  adults  be  satisfactorily  anaesthetized 
at>  initio  when  required  by  ether  on  an  open  mask  with- 
out undue  delay,  but  there  can  be  ro  question  as  to  the 
very  great  safely  of  the  method  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  exposure  to  cold,  nor  as  to  the  ease 
and  simplicity  with  which  anaesthesia  may  be  maintained. 

Ether  and  Its  vapour  are  inflammable;  the  cautery  and 
naked  lights  must  not  therefore  be  brought  within 
1  yard  of  the  evaporating  liquid. 

London,  W.  H.  BELLAMY  GaBDNEF. 


UNCOMMON  INJURY  OF  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 
When  looking  after  the  practice  of  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Dr.  Huston,  Tynan,  co.  Armagh,  I  received  an 
urgent  message  on  September  2nd  to  attend  J.  S.,  aged 
12  years.  When  playing  hide-and-seek  with  other 
children  at  a  friend's  house  in  a  hay  loft,  the  child  fell 
through  a  trap  which  was  covered  over  with  hay  into 
stables  below,  a  distance  of  about  12  ft.  The  foot  was 
Inverted,  there  being  an  angular  deformity  of  about 
20  degrees  from  within  outwards  about  5  in.  above  the 
malleoli ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  foot  was  uppermost,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia.  There  was  a  bruise  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
leg  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed 
by  the  bent  bones;  the  relations  of  the  ankle-joint 
appeared  intact.  I  suspected  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
a  fracture  of  both  bones  ;  on  following  down  the  crest  of 
the  tibia,  the  ringer,  on  reaching  the  site  of  the  injury, 
was  deflected  in  an  outward  direction  and  returned 
to  the  centre  line  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft 
which  was  now  placed  uppermost.  No  crepitus  nor 
irregularity  of  continuity  were  noticed  during  this  pro- 
cedure. I  next  proceeded  to  spring  the  fibula,  after 
relaxing  the  calf  muscles,  without  eliciting  crepitus. 
I  then  grasped  the  limb  above  and  below  the  site  of 
Injury,  and  likewise  failed  to  get  crepitus,  whereupon 
I  ventured  to  exert  more  force  in  an  attempt  to  disengBge 
any  impaction  of  bones,  if  such  existed;  and,  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  conscious  of  the  bones  straightening  out 
until  all  appearance  of  the  bend  was  obliterated  and  the 
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P'tua  was  felt  and  no  complaint  made  by  the  patient 


When  I  had  the  limb  in  a  satisfactory  position  I  forcibly 
rotated  the  foot  and  felt  for  the  head  of  the  fibula,  which 
unmistakably  rotated  in  response  to  the  forced  movements 
of  the  foot.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  to 
deal  with  an  unusual  state  of  affairs — namely,  a  true  bend 
of  both  bones  without  a  fracture — without,  at  any  rate,  com- 
plete fractures — and  expressed  this  opinion  to  those  around. 
I  put  on  Cline's  splints,  and  the  child  expressed  herself 
as  feeling  comfortable.  She  was  removed  home  in  a 
carriage,  and  next  morning  my  friend  (Dr.  H.)  took  charge 
of  the  case.  His  report  to  me  was  that  on  the  following 
day,  for  purposes  of  examination,  he  removed  the  splints 
morning  and  evening.  The  limb  was  in  a  satisfactory 
position;  he  could  not  elicit  any  crepitus  at  either  exami- 
nation, and  the  patient  had  little  or  no  pain ;  she  was 
freely  moving  the  "  splinted  "  limb  about  in  bed  in  a  few 
days. 

Alter  discussing  the  case  with  me,  he  agreed  with 
the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and 
informed  me  that  about  two  years  ago  the  child  had  her 
nose  deflected  by  a  press  falling  on  the  side  of  her  face. 
He  the  11  suspected  a  fracture,  but  on  manipulating  the 
injured  organ  he  replaced  it  without  detecting  any 
crepitus.  She  is  apparently  a  normally-developed  child, 
and  there  is  neither  history  nor  evidence  in  the  osseous 
system  of  rickets.  There  could  have  been  no  Impaction, 
as  I  would  necessarily  have  disengaged  it  in  straightening 
out  the  bones  and  restoring  the  limb  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion ;  and,  further,  I  felt  the  head  of  the  fibula  rotate 
under  my  fingers  in  response  to  forcible  foot  movements. 
Is  it  a  case  of  green-stick  fracture  occurring  in  such  an 
unusual  position  and  in  a  patient  sged  12  years  ?  I 
think  It  hardly  likely,  but  I  admit  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
positive  diagnosis  without  the  aid  of  the  x  rays,  or  pos- 
sibly by  the  formation  of  callus  at  a  later  stage.  Up  to 
the  present,  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  there  is  no 
callus, 
caiedon.  R.  D.  Patterson,  F.R.CS.I. 
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ESSEX  AND  COLCHESTER  HOSPITAL. 

A   CASE    OF   VESICAL   CALCULUS. 

(Repoited  by  E.  Chichester,   M.B.Lond.,  Honorary 
Surgeon.) 

The  patient  In  the  following  case,  a  boy  aged  16,  was 
admitted,  complaining  that  he  was  unable  to  hold  his 
water  for  long,  that  it  dribbled  away,  and  that  he  had 
smarting  pain  in  the  urethra  when  he  did  pass  any 
quantity.  He  was  a  small,  stunted  bey  for  his  age,  and 
seemed  partially  imbecile.  He  had  been  gradually  getting 
worse  for  eomp  months. 

State  on  Admission. — His  nrlne  was  alkaline,  and  contained 
email*  quantities    of   pus    and    albumen  ;    no     renal    casts. 

I  examined 
him  under  an 
anaesthetic, 
and  found  that 
he  had  a  large 
stone  In  the 
bladder.  He 
was  kept  in 
bed  at  first 
and  the  blad- 
der washed 
out,  with  a 
view  to  Im- 
proving the 
cystitis.  At 
firft  the  con- 
dition of  the 
bladder  did 
Improve,  but 
the  pus  never 
entirely 
cleared  up, 
and  before  Vlong  began  ;to  ^increase  In  quantity  again.  His 
temperature;(went  up,  ranging  as  high  as  103°,  and  a  profusa 
aud  lutractatile  dlarmoea  set  lu. 
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Operation  and  Progress. — Seeing  that  further  delay  was 
dangerous,  I  decided  to  operate,  though  he  was  very  feeble  and 
his  general  condition  decidedly  bid.  On  October  27th,  1906, 
I  opened  the  b'adder  by  the  suprapubic  method.  The  bladder 
wall  was  very  thick,  and  on  incising  it  the  stone  was  found  to 
occupy  moit  of  the  cavity  of  the  vlseus,  the  remaining  spacs 
being  filled  with  very  foul  muco-pus.  Tne  stone  was  removed, 
not  without  difficulty,  the  bladder  washed  out,  and  a  rubber 
drainage  tube  inserted.  The  cut  edges  of  the  bladder  wall 
were  then  sutured  to  the  cat  edges  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectos, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  skin  incision  brought  together. 

Result.— Recovery  was  very  prolonged,  but  otherwise 
uneventful.  After  the  major  portion  of  the  wound  had  healed 
a  small  fistula  was  left,  which  for  a  longtime  refused  to  hea'. 
Eventually  it  was  induces  to  olose  by  getting  the  boy  np, 
evidently  the  result  of  bringing  his  abdominal  muscles  into 
play. 

Remarks. — The  stone,  a  loose  pb.03pb.aSlc  one,  weighed' 
immediately  after  operation,  1  oz.  Ik  dr. ;  It  was  oval 
in  shape,  and  on  sawing  It  in  two  I  found  that  Its  nucleus 
consisted  of  an  ordinary  black  pin.  Curiously  enough, 
the  whole  length  of  the  pin  was  exposed  in  the  section. 
On  being  taxed  with  it,  the  boy  confessed  that  he  had 
passed  a  pin,  head  first,  into  his  urethra  on  Guy  Fawkes 
Day,  1905  The  pin,  therefore,  had  been  in  his  body 
356  days,  and  the  stone  must  have  taken  something  less 
than  356  days  to  form — a  point  worth  putting  on  record, 
I  think.  The  accompanying  photograph,  kindly  taken  for 
me  by  the  House-Physician,  Mr.  E.  Glenny,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  this  pin-centred  stone,  though  the  pin  itself  throws 
somewhat  of  a  shadow. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. 

A    CASE    OF    CHORION-EPITHELIOMA  \    HYSTERECTOMY  : 
RECOYRRY. 

(Reported  by  D.  G.  Hunter,  M.B.,  Ch.B,,  House-Surgeon,) 

The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  woman  aged  40,  was 
admitted  on  May  14  th,  1907,  suffering  from  metrorrhagia 
of  five  months'  duration. 

History. — She  had  been  married  twenty-one'years,  had  had 
nine  healthy  children,  and  never  any  menstrual  trouble  until 
two  years  ago,  when,  after  an  accidental  haemorrhage  at  eight 
months,  her  periods  became  irregular  and  excessive.  Between 
August,  1905,  and  Christmas,  1906,  she  had  sis  "flooding3" 
which  were  painless,  unaffected  by  rest  in  bed,  and  associated 
with  progressive  dsbility.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1906,  she  passed 
a  large  hydatidlform  mole,  but  would  not  consent  to  curettage. 
Thereafter  haemorrhage  continued  till  the  end  of  February, 
abated  entirely  during  March,  while  during  April  and  until 
admission  it  never  ceased.  There  was  never  any  pain  or 
abdominal  tenderness,  but  she  sometimes  had  discomfort 
in  the  lumbar  region,  and  often  leucorrhoea,  which,  however, 
wa=  absent  after  Christmas,  and  had  never  been  fetid. 

State  on  Admission. — She  was  very  weak  and  looked  111. 
There  was  moderate  haemorrhage,  while  on  bimanual  examina- 
tion nothing  was  found  except  slight  enlargement  of  the  uterus, 
which  was  quite  mobile,  but  somewhat  tender.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  pulmonary  involvement.  Upon  dilating  the  cervix 
free  haemor  hage  took  place,  and  thereafter  a  considerable 
amount  of  soft  grayish  material  was  curetted  away,  with  much 
blood-clot  and  some  thickened  mucous  membrane.  Micro- 
scopic examination  proved  it  to  be  as  was  suspected,  a  case  of 
chorion-epithelioma. 

Operation. — Vaginal  hysterectomy  was  performed  a  week 
later  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Vann,  M  E.C.S..  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital, 
and  the  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery.  On  section  the 
interior  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  occupied  in  almost  its 
entire  extent  by  an  oval  mass  measuring  4-  3  cm.  in  length  and 
from  2  0  cm  to  2  8  cm.  in  thickness.  It  was  attached  to  the 
uterine  wall  laterally,  but  had  no  attachment  to  the  fundus. 
Its  general  appearance  wa9  somewhat  similar  to  that  figured 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  24th,  1907,  but 
without  the  involvement  of  the  fundus  noticeable  in  that  case. 
Tne  histological  appearance  presented  nothiDg  of  note. 

Remarks — Nearly  five  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
0  aeration,  and  the  patient,  who  has  gained  131b.  in  weight 
daring  the  last  ten  weeks,  appears  to  be  and  feels  In 
excellent  health.  Though  it  is  somewhat  early  to  claim 
the  case  as  a  cure,  everything  is  at  present  hopeful ;  while, 
in  consideration  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  especially  of  its  early  recognition  as  such,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  put  the  case  on  record. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Vann  for  permission  to 
publish  these  notes, 


COLONIAL  HOSPITAL,  GIBRALTAR, 
(Reported    by    L.  D.    Parsons,    M.B.,    Ch.B.Edln., 
Assistant  Surgeon.) 
The    following    case    illustrates    a    common  Portuguese 
saying  to  the  effect  that  the  Portuguese  are  a  very  hardy 
ra?e.    While  I  was  seeing  out-patients  at  the  hospital  on 
May  27th,  a  workman,  M.  P.,  aged  32,  a  mason,  who  was 
working  on  the  roof  of  the  building,  fell  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, a  height  of  30  ft.,  on  to  the  cemented  patio  below,  at 
11.45  a.m.    I  heard  the  dull,  heavy  thud,  and  a  sound  like 
a  fracture  of  a  bit  of  wood. 

Sals  on  Examination.— The  man  was  Immediately  carried 
into  the  consulting-room,  and  was  found  to  be  insensible 
bleeding  from  the  right  ear  and  both  nostrils,  with  a  contused 
irregular  wound  over  the  left  frontal  bone,  fracture  of  first 
and  second  metatarsal  bones,  and  flattening  of  the  plants: 
arch  due  to  rupture  of  ligaments.  There  wan  snbcutaneor:c 
effusion  of  blood  over  the  outer  side  of  the  left  foot  reaching  tc 
a  point  2  In.  above  the  outer  malleolus. 

Progress. — The  patient  was  conveyed  to  the  surgical  ward, 
and  under  an  anaesthetic  (chloroform)  his  injuries  were 
dressed.  Later  on  he  had  4  grain  of  morph.  sulphate.  He 
became  very  noisy  and  restless  till  2  am.  the  following  morn 
ing.  On  the  28tn  he  was  quiet  till  6  p.m.,  when  he  became 
noisy  and  violent,  like  a  patient  suffering  from  mania.  He 
had  i  grain  morph.  hypodermically,  and  10  grains  of  pot 
brom.  and  10  grains  of  chloral  hydrate.  He  was  restless 
during  the  night  when  awake,  and  his  temperature  was 
101  4°F. ,  and  remained  up  the  following  day  and  evening  to 
100.6°  F  ,  dropping  to  normal  on  the  30th.  He  now  becarre 
somewhat  conscious  of  his  surroundings,  but  not  fully 
eo.  During  his  violent  excitement  he  removed  the 
bandages  from  his  head  and  the  splint  from  his  foot. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  ecchymosis  around  his  eyes  and  fore- 
head. He  now  bsgan  to  complain  of  great  pain  around  the 
back  of  his  head  which  continued  for  four  or  five  days.  He 
improved  very  rapidly  after  June  1st.  The  ecchymosis  round 
the  eyes  cleared  up,  the  wound  on  his  forehead  was  practically 
healed  (it  had  been  dressed  with  iodine  lotion  1  per  C6nt 
and  he  began  to  ask  for  more  to  eat,  his  diet  hitherto  being  2„- 
pints  of  milk  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Result  — His  progress  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged on  June  15th  at  his  own  urgent  request,  although  hi? 
fractured  foot  was  not  quite  recovered.  He,  however,  was  able 
to  bear  his  weight  on  it. 

Remarks. — This  man  had  some  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
fractured  base.  I  should  mention  that  the  pupils  were 
throughout  normal  in  size  and  In  reaction  to  light.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  man  must  have  landed  on  his 
left  foot  and  then  pitched  forward  on  to  his  head.  It  is  a 
wonder  he  wa3  not  killed  immediately  considering  the 
height  of  the  fall  and  the  surface  on  to  which  he  fell. 
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CLINICAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC    PROCEEDINGS 


SOUrHERN  BRANCH  :  GUERNSEY  AND  ALDERNEY 

DIVISION. 
At  a  clinical  meeting  held  on  November  8th,  Dr.  Corbib 
in  the  chair,  the  following  case  was  read  by  Dr.  Aikman  : 

Q.  E.  D.  was  torn  in  1875.  Her  father  died  In  1888  of 
phtnisis  fallowing  pleurisy  after  one  year's  illness.  Mother 
alive  and  well.  She  noted  a  protrusion  of  the  vagina  in  1893 
but  did  not  seek  advioe  nntil  1898,  when  there  was  a  proposal 
of  marriage.  She  had  then  a  large  cystocele  with  an  unbroken 
hymen.  The  cystocele  retired  at  night  when  she  had  been  in 
bed,  but  returned  as  eoon  as  she  got  up.  A  consultant's 
opinion  was  taken  and  marriage  was  advised,  to  no'e  the  result 
of  a  pregnancy.  Her  first  child  was  born  In  February,  190C. 
but  the  cystocele  returned  so  soon  as  she  got  about  after  a  Jonp 
rest.  In  October,  1900,  the  abdomen  was  Incised  after  the 
manner  for  suprapubic  cystotomy,  and  the  exposed  bladder 
was  tied  up  to  the  rectus  abdominalis.  She  had  a  second  child 
in  September,  1903,  but  the  bladder  remained  in  perfect  posi- 
tion. In  1905,  she  had  some  endometritis  and  Eome  piles 
In  January,  1907,  she  complained  of  Bacral  pain  ;  weight. 
7  st.  3  lb.,  which  after  treatment  improved  to  7  st  8}  lb.  "Od 
February  17th  she  had  a  dilated  stomach,  with  splashing  .and 
pain  in  the  region,  to  which  blister  No.  1  was  applied.  'She 
was  much  relieved,  and  asked  to  have  another  blister,  winch 
on  March  1st  she  applied — No.  2.  She  felt  so  much  batter  after 
her  blisters  that  she  was  allowed  to  repeat  them  on  March  12th. 
25th,  April  1st,  8th,  23rd,  and  June  1st.  On  June  2nd  she 
weighed  7st.  8  lb  The  region  of  the  appendix  had  .been 
frequently  examined  without  e'lclting  any  definite  tenderness 
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but  on  Jane  30th  she  had  an  attack  cf  appendicitis  with 
fever  ranging  from  102°  F.  in  the  first  week,  and  maintained  at 
half  a  degree  above  the  normal  nntil  the  abdomen  was  opened  on 
Angnst  18th.  The  caecum  was  found  deeply  congested,  bnt  no 
lymph  surrounded  it,  and  the  appendix  was  easily  hooked  out. 
There  wasastricture  so  close  to  the  caecum  that  its  peritoneal  wall 
had  to  be  stripped  back  to  get  a  stump.  The  stomp  was  In  vagin- 
ated,  and  the  peritoneum  stitched  over  it.  The  wound  was 
closed  and  healed  without  event ;  the  temperature  dropped  to 
normal  on  the  Becond  day  after  operation,  and  the  referred 
pain  disappeared.  The  appendix  when  removed  was  much 
distended,  and  when  cut  tnto  gave  out  clear  mucus.  There 
was  a  small  tumour  at  the  root  and  the  whole  was  sent  to  the 
Clinical  Research  Association  for  report. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  It: 

This  appendix  Is  somewhat  unusual  In  that  the  basal  portion 
was  apparently  infiltrated  with  a  malignant  growth.  This  had 
the  characters  of  a  columnar-celled  carcinoma,  and  was 
invading  the  muscle  layers.  It  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  and  was  very  suggestive  of  a 
growth  Invading  the  appendix  from  the  caecum.  The  rest  of 
the  appendix  showed  catarrhal  inflammatory  changes  and 
thickening  of  the  muscle  coats.  If  this  report  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  case,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  as  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  surprising. 

Dr.  Aikman  sent  a  report  0!  this  case  to  Dr.  Head,  as  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject  of  referred  pain.  In  his 
reply  the  latter  said : 

""An  nnperforated  appendix  within  which  secretion  is 
dammed  up  is  exactly  the  condition  which  produces  referred 
pain,  but  it  is  usually  situated  over  some  part  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  dorsal  areas.  In  Shsrrer'a  statistics  1  in  30  cases 
of  appendicitis  exhibited  referred  pain. 

Looking  at  the  photograph,  it  was  se?n  that  the  first  blister 
was  applied  by  the  patient  to  an  area  which  was  within 


the  range  oJ  the  ascending  branches  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
nerve^while  the  second  and  third  blisters  corresponded 
to"the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal,  The  later  blisters 
run""at  once  into  the  region  of  the  tenth,  and  even 
the  'ninth,  dorsal,  and  then  wander  back  to  the  region  of 
the' tenth,  the  intestinal,  and  on  to  the  eleventh  dorsal. 
Did  this  course  indicate  an  invasion  of  the  appendix  from 
the  caecum,  or  the  reverse  ?  There  was  one  other  point  of 
interest — the  patient  weighed  7  st.  3  lb.  on  January  11th, 
she  increased  to  7  st.  Si  lb.  on  April  23rd,  and  weighed 
7  st.  8  lb.  on  June  2nd.  Had  any  member  noticed  that  in 
the  early  stage  of  malignant  disease  the  patient  put  on 
weight?  Dr.  Aikman  said  it  was  suggested  to  him  some 
years  since,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  found  it  to 
be  the  rule.  This  patient  left  the  nursing  home  weigh- 
ing 7  st.  li  lb.  on  September  13th,  and  on 
October  31st  weighed  7  st.  7  lh.  There  was  still  evi- 
dence of  a  dilated  Btomach,  but  the  referred  pain  was  gone 
(see  British  Mkihoal  Journal,  June  21st,  1907,  p  1469). 
A  discussion  ensued  in  which  several  members  joined. 
Dr.  Robinson  had  eeen  weight  gained  in  malignant  disease 
nnder  treatment  by  trypsin.     Dr.  Benson  introduced  the 


need  of  accommodation  for  convalescents,  whose  noise  dis- 
turbed the  seriously  ill ;  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
forward  the  following  minute  to  the  Board  of  Health  : 

That  in  the  view  of  the  members  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Guernsey  it  is  desirable  that  a  day  ward  or 
wards  be  provided  for  convalescent  patients  to  avoid  the 
disturbance  of  the  seriously  ill  by  the  noise  of  playing 
children,  and  that  while  the  members  recognize  the 
pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  which  must  surround  the 
provision  of  a  perfect  isolation  hospital  for  a  small  island 
which  is  liable  to  as  many  acute  diseases  as  the  greater 
mainland,  we  suggest  that  this  matter  should  receive 
careful  and  early  attention. 

Diphtheria  and  Antitoxin. — Dr.  H.  Draper  Bishop, 
M.O.H.,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  After  commenting 
on  the  variations  of  dosage  recommended  by  different 
authorities  in  the  early  days  of  antitoxin,  when  while 
some  considered  10,000  units  a  very  heavy  dose  others 
recommended  20  000,  or  even  30  000,  units,  as  In  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  he  pointed 
out  that  antitoxin  was  not  then  so  concentrated  as  now, 
and  that  the  patients  suffered  much  from  the  administra- 
tion of  so  large  a  bulk  of  serum.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  rather  with  the  lower  dosage  than  the 
higher  in  these  hospitals,  although  those  where  the  higher 
dosage  was  practised  received  patients  from  a  somewhat 
better  class,  and  therefore  presumably  earlier  in  the 
disease.  Two  axioms  were  well  known— (1)  that  children 
require  as  large,  or  even  larger,  doses  than  adults ;  and 
(2)  that  the  earlier  in  the  disease  the  Injection  is  given  the 
better  the  prognosis.  In  view  of  the  highly-poisonous 
effects  of  the  toxin,  hexcmeidered  that  the  rule  should  be 
not  only  to  inject  early  but  to  give  the  maximum  dose  at 
once,  not  dividing  it  for  subsequent  administration 
unless  it  was  subsequently  found  that  the  necessary 
amount  had  at  first  been  under  estimated,  except  in  the 
case  of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  sequelae  of 
faucial  and  nasal  attacks  did  not  often  occur,  and  the  toxic 
symptoms,  after  relief  by  antitoxin  or  tracheotomy,  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  marked.  It  vas  difficult  to  es'imate  the 
degree  to  which  membrane  had  spread  to  the  bronchial 
tubes  by  ordinary  methods,  but  the  harder  the  pulse  the 
greater  the  extension.  In  these  cases  he  believed  in  giving 
antitoxin  in  divided  dosos,  say  4,000  units  at  first  followed 
by  2  000  or  4,000  more  in  six  or  twelve  hours  as  symptoms 
demand,  not  waiting  to  perform  tracheotomy  until  the 
patient  was  very  ill,  and  he  instanced  a  case  of  his  own  in 
illustration  of  this  opinion.  If  it  were  certain  that  the 
patient  had  not  been  ill  more  than  a  day,  and  the  sym- 
ptoms were  slight  in  an  adult,  he  would  be  content  with 
2,000  units,  but  for  a  child,  probably  4.0C0,  increasing  the 
dose  with  each  additional  day  of  illness  before  treatment 
and  in  relation  to  severity  of  symptoms,  the  special  points 
being  colour  of  face(whetherwhitish-blue,wi:h  darkishlips, 
etc.),  dilatation  of  pupils  (if  excessive  being  of  unfavour- 
able import),  presence  or  absence  of  nasal  discharge,  albu- 
minuria, knee-jerks,  faint  haemic  cardiac  murmurs,  or  speci- 
ally a  rapid  and  irregular  pulse,  and  perspiration  with  a 
relatively  low  temperature  being  severe  symptoms.  Toxic 
effects  were  frequently  rapid  when  there  was  a  highly  anaes- 
thetic throat,  saniousnasal  discharge.and  eroded  lips.  Other 
things  being  equ»l,  a  high  temperature  with  perspiration 
was  not  unfavourable.  It  was  impossible  to  convey  exact 
impressions  as  to  grouping  of  these  symptoms  and 
relative  dosage,  but  12  000  should  be  a  maximum  and 
8,000  units  a  heavy  dose.  With  regard  to  immunization 
of  those  exposed  to  infection,  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  not.  cf  the  lasting  character  of  vaccination  for 
variola,  but  in  certain  cases  might  be  desirable,  where 
there  was  short  contact,  such  as  the  visit  of  a  clergyman 
or  lawyer.  Older  writers  regarded  second  attacks  as  rare, 
but  this  did  not  now  seem  to  be  so.  Sometimes  he  had  eeen 
one  take  place  within  a  few  months  of  the  first,  causing 
a  wonder  whether  there  was  so  much  immunity  under 
antitoxin  treatment  as  was  the  case  before  It  came  in 
vogue.  But  even  if  true,  this  was  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  its  great  benefits.  In  the  succeeding  discus- 
sion, wherein  all  members  considered  the  paper  of  great 
value,  Dr.  AVallack  referred  to  the  similarity  between 
post-diphtheritic  paralysis  and  the  late  apathetic  and 
somewhat  paretic  condition  of  the  later  stages  of 
Addison's  disease,  and  on  this  view  had  had  good  result* 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  toxins  by  diuretics  and 
diaphoretics  coupled  with  the  exhibition  of  adrenal 
extracts. 
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R.  Marcus  Gunn,  F.R.C.S.,  President,  In  the  Chair. 

Thursday,  November   14th,   1907. 

Interstitial  Keratitis  and  Acquired  Syphilis. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Fisher,  before  reading  a  paper  on  four 
cases  of  interstitial  keratitis  from  acquired  syphilis  which 
he  had  personally  observed,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
so  few  instances  of  interstitial  keratitis  from  acquired 
syphilis  had  been  brought  before  the  Society.  This  was 
the  more  regrettable,  seeing  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, when  vacating  the  presidential  chair,  bad  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  members  to  this  subject  as  one 
upon  which  information  might  usefully  be  colle3ted.  The 
textbooks  dismissed  the  subject  with  very  brief  reference, 
and  gave  no  authoritative  statements  as  to  frequency,  date 
of  onset,  severity,  and  prognosis  of  the  disease.  After 
reading  notes  of  his  four  cases,  and  alluding  to  one  of 
corneal  inflammation  which  rapidly  followed  the  primary 
Inoculation  of  syphilis  on  the  lower  eyelid,  the  author 
expressed  his  opinion  that  interstitial  keratitis  from 
acquired  syphilis  was  generally  a  tertiary  manifesta- 
tion ;  that  it  appeared  usually  to  attack  only  one  eye  ; 
said  that  the  infiltration  frequently  limited  itself  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  cornea  ;  that  the  keratitis,  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  Identical  In  clinical  appearances  with  that  due 
to  inherited  disease,  and  that  the  statement  which  had 
been  made  by  Nuel,  that  it  was  usually  secondary  to 
irido-choroiditis,  was  by  no  means  universally  accurate. 
He  also  read  notes  of  a  case  of  Interstitial  keratitis  in  the 
child  of  a  mother  who  had  herself  inherited  syphilis,  and 
who  had  in  consequence  suffered  from  kerato- iritis  with 
choroiditis  and  deafness.  The  question  of  the  trans- 
mission of  syphilis  to  the  third  generation  was  raised 
upon  this  case.  Assuming  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
had  inherited  syphilis  to  have  acquired  syphilis,  the 
point  was  raised  whether  she  was  more  or  less  likely  than 
a  wife  free  from  inherited  taint  to  bear  syphilitic  children 
to  him.  Other  practical  points  of  discussion  were  raised, 
and  members  were  invited  to  contribute  their  experiences, 
In  hope  that  evidence  might  in  time  be  obtained  which 
would  be  of  guidance  both  to  ophthalmic  and  general 
surgeons  in  answering  the  questions  which  might  be 
addressed  to  them  as  to  the  advisability  of  marriage  by 
patients  who  were  the  subjects  either  of  inherited  or  of 
acquired  syphilis. 

The  Pectinate  Ligament. 
Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  (Nottingham)  read  a  paper  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  so-called  llgamentum  pectinatum 
tridis  and  its  bearing  on  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  eye.  He  stated  that  the  so  called  pectinate  ligament 
was  a  part  of  and  belonged  to  the  sclera.  The  principle 
on  which  it  was  constructed  was  perfectly  simple,  being 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  obtained  In  the  fibres  of 
the  neighbouring  tissue  In  which  it  lay,  as  an  open  net- 
work, composed  of  non-sclerosed  interlacing  fibres,  which 
were  in  direct  continuation  with  the  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  the  sclera  surrounding  the  venous  sinus 
of  Schlemm's  canal.  The  circular  fibres  were  made  out 
in  tangential  and  transverse  sections  of  the  pectinate  liga- 
ment, while  the  longitudinal  fibres  were  seen  in  radial 
sections.  The  criterion  of  a  true  radial  section  was  that 
it  showed  the  anatomical  connexion  and  continuation, 
often  suggested  but  hitherto  never  yet  demonstrated,  of 
the  hyaline  layer  of  the  ciliary  body  with  the  posterior 
limiting  layer  of  the  Iris.  Arising  as  a  continuation  of  the 
innermost  lamellae  of  the  cornea,  the  pectinate  ligament 
could  be  divided  into  (1)  a  small  outer  or  scleral  portion, 
where  fibres  at  the  posterior  end  of  Schlemm's  canal 
became  lost  In  those  of  the  sclera ;  and  (2)  an  inner,  larger, 
or  ciliary  division,  which  could  be  still  further  subdivided 
Into  (a)  a  portion  which  pierced  the  scleral  ring  to  give 
attachment  to  the  meridional  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle ; 
(b)  a  part  which  passed  internal  to  the  scleral  ring  to 
terminate  in  the  connective  tissue  stroma  of  the  circular 
portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  None  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ligament  turned  round  into  the  root  of  the  Iris,  as  was 
described,  but  this  appearance  was  the  result  of  an  oblique 


section,  and  emphasized  again  the  importance  of  studying 
only  true  radial  preparations.  The  iris  root  was  attached 
to  the  circular  bundles  of  the  ligament  at  a  point 
just  posterior  to  the  scleral  ring,  which  attachment 
to  the  ligament  was  quite  a  different  matter  to 
fibres  of  the  ligament  being  said  to  bend  round 
into  the  iris,  which  they  did  not.  lie  considered  that 
the  term  "llgamentum  pectinatum  iaiiia"  was  thus  not 
only  altogether  inappropriate,  but  also  wrcug  and  mis- 
leading, as  In  man  It  was  neither  a  comb  like  structure, 
nor  was  It  a  ligament  to  the  iris.  On  this  account,  and 
because  of  its  retiform  and  cribriform  structure,  and 
further,  on  account  of  it  being  a  ligament  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  to  the  two  portions  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
the  term  "cribriform  ligament  of  the  ciliary  muscle"  was 
much  mere  appropriate.  This  ligament  showed  a  most 
marked  histological  difference  in  Its  structure  and  nature 
at  different  periods  of  life.  In  youth  it  was  cellular,  while 
as  age  progressed  it  became  more  and  more  fibrosed.  It 
was  this  physiological  sclerosis  In  excess  that  he  con- 
sidered was  the  fundamental  causa  causans  of  primary 
glaucoma,  in  the  causation  of  which  two  factors  must  be 
separated — the  one  constant,  the  other  accessory.  The 
first  and  constant  factor  was  sclerosis  of  the  filtration 
network  and  a  consequent  diminished  outlet.  The  second 
and  variable  agent  was  vasomotor  in  nature,  and  it  was 
this  which  determined  the  acute  attack,  In  which  there 
was  superadded  to  the  first  an  inflow  out  of  proportion  to 
the  available  and  already  reduced  channels  of  exit  from 
the  eyeball.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  whole  phenomena 
of  glaucoma,  clinical  and  pathological,  could  be  explained. 
A  closer  study  of  this  sclerosis  of  this  filtration  network 
gave  a  clear  view  of  the  process  of  development  and 
stages  of  formation  of  connective  tissue,  with  definite 
histological  proof  that  white  and  elastic  tissue  was  not  a 
direct  conversion  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  but  was  derived 
Indirectly  from  alteration  and  transformation  of  a  homo- 
geneous substance  which  was  itself  the  product  of  cellular 
activity.  The  alveoli  of  the  filtration  network  were  con- 
nected with  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  cornea  and  sclera, 
whose  fixed  corpuscles  were  brought  into  direct  associa- 
tion with  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  anatomical  continuity  that 
the  cornea,  by  diffueion,  received  Its  nourishment  from 
the  aqueous.  This  fact  would  explain  a  great  deal,  and 
would  have  the  utmost  bearing  on  the  pathology  of  corneal 
diseases. 

ROYAL   SOCIETY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Pathological  Section. 
S.  G.  Shattook,  F.B.C.8.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Tuesday,  November  19th,  1907. 
Avian  akd  Human  Tuberculosis. 
A  communication  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
Messrs.  S.  G.  Shattock,  C.  G.  Seligmann,  L.  S.  Dudgeon, 
and  P.  N.  Panton,  and  dealt  with  a  large  and  varied 
number  of  feeding  and  incculation  experiments,  together 
with  the  application  of  the  "opsonic"  test  as  a  means 
of  stndying  the  relationship  between  the  avian  and 
the  human  tubercle  bacillus.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
human  disease,  a  point  of  departure  was  obtained  by 
taking  a  typical  example  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  so 
in  that  of  the  avian  a  "  typical "  case  was  one  in  which, 
with  or  without  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  there 
was  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  the  lungs 
being  uninvolved.  This  might  be  selected  as  a  standard 
of  the  avian  disease,  since  it  was  the  usual  form 
which  fatal  tuberculosis  assumed  In  the  bird.  The 
authors  then  gave  an  account  of  different  forms  the 
disease  might  take  In  birds,  drawn  up  from  the  post- 
mortem examinations  carried  out  at  the  Zoological 
Society's  Gardens  during  the  last  few  years.  It  was  still 
a  common  belief  that  avian  tuberculosis  was  contracted 
from  a  human  source — namely,  from  the  ingestion  of 
sputum  expectorated  by  the  phthisical.  The  birds  used 
in  all  the  experiments  of  the  authors  were  pigeons.  It 
was,  they  found,  quite  impossible  to  produce  tuberculosis 
in  pigeons  by  the  administration'  of  tuberculous  sputum. 
In  one  series  of  experiments  the  sputum  was  made  Into 
a  paste  with  bread ;  In  another,  peas  were  stirred  In 
sputum  and  administered  almost  daily,  one  of  the  birds 
being  so  fed  for  nine  months.    In  no  case  was  there  any 
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macroscopic  or  microscopic  infection  of  the  intestine;  all 
trie  viscera  were  invariably  normal.  A  further  series  of 
pigeons  was  inoculated  (by  injection)  with  tuberculous 
sputum  made  into  an  emulsion  with  sterilized  salt  solu- 
tion. Of  Ihese,  two  showed,  on  being  killed  after  seven 
weeks,  a  slight  local  lesion;  two  killed  after  ten  and  eleven 
weeks,  showed  none.  Four  guinea-pigs  injected  from  the 
same  sputum,  died  with  advanced  tuberculosis.  Another 
series  of  pigeons  was  inoculated  (by  injection)  with 
a  suspension  in  salt  solution,  of  the  tuberculous 
organs  of  guinea-pigs  which  had  been  infected  by  means 
of  human  sputum.  In  birds  killed  up  to  six  and  a  half 
weeks  a  local  abscess  or  necrotic  lesion  was  all  that  was 
found;  in  birds  killed  later  no  lesion  was  present  at  all. 
These  results  brought  out  a  retrogression  instead  of  a  pro- 
gression of  the  infective  process,  the  most  pronounced 
local  lesions  being  those  of  the  earlier  dates.  In  a  further 
series  of  pigeons  regular  feeding  was  carried  out  with  the 
tuberculous  spleens  end  livers  of  various  other  birds,  as 
many  as  17  of  the  latter  being  used.  In  5  pigeons 
so  fed  (killed  after  12,  17,  20,  24,  and  33  weeks) 
there  was  extensive  intestinal  tuberculosis,  accom- 
panied in  two  with  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  bacilli  may  be  transferred  to  the 
mesenteric  glands  through  an  intact  Intestinal  mucosa, 
the  authors,  in  order  to  see  whether  inert  particulate 
material  might  be  similarly  transferred,  fed  young  rabbits 
with  charcoal  biscuit.  In  one  such  experiment  the 
animal  was  fed  for  forty-six  weeks,  and  consumed  about 
6  lb.  of  the  finest  wood  charcoal.  On  microscopic 
examination  considerable  collections  of  charcoal  were 
found  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  follicles  of 
the  Peyer's  patches,  and  small  foci  of  the  substance  In 
endothelial  cells  in  the  glands  of  the  mesentery ; 
none  had  reached  the  spleen  or  the  bone  marrow.  The 
authors  had  thus  succeeded  in  reproducing  experimentally 
in  the  Intestinal  tract  the  common  pigmentation  occur- 
ring in  the  bronchial  glands  of 'healthy  persons  from  the 
inhalation  of  carbon.  The  authors  next  gave  the  results 
of  Inoculating  pigeons  with  salt  suspensions  of  the  tuber- 
culous organs  of  other  birds.  In  the  birds  killed  at  earlier 
dates  a  local  lesion  was  found ;  in  those  killed  at  later 
dates  visceral  tuberculosis  was  found  In  addition,  of 
the  spleen  more  particularly.  Similar  suspensions  of 
avian  tubercle  were  used  as  injections  in  the  ease 
of  a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  The  results  showed 
that  the  infective  prosees,  although  it  might  produce 
a  local  lesion  and  a  secondary  involvement  of  the 
neighbouring  lymphatic  glands,  did  not  extend  to 
the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera,  although  the  time 
allowed  in  some  of  the  experiments  was  twenty-two  weeks. 
A  further  point  worthy  of  remark  was  that,  instead  of  an 
advance  in  the  infective  process,  a  retrogression  took 
place  when  the  animals  were  kept  for  the  longer  periods. 
In  both  these  ways  the  results  differed  from  those 
which  followed  the  similar  injection  made  upon  the 
guinea-pig  with  human  sputum.  The  Rhesus  monkey 
was  readily  infected  by  the  ingestion  of  human 
sputum,  but  the  authors  ha^  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  disease  by  the  administration  of  avian  tuber- 
cul  >us  material.  They  next  recorded  a  series  of  observa- 
tions upon  the  reduction  of  phagocytosis  that  occurred 
when  different  samples  of  the  serum  of  a  tuberculous 
p-tient  were  saturated  with  the  human  and  avian  bacilli, 
the  cells  used  being  the  washed  corpuscles  of  normal 
human  blood.  These  showed  that  the  "  opsonin  "  was 
extracted  as  fully  by  the  human  as  by  the  avian  bacillus, 
that  is  that  no  differentiation  was  thus  brought  out 
between  them.  The  authors,  however,  regarded  the  differ- 
ences shown  by  feeding  and  inoculation  as  Indicating  that 
the  bacilli  werenot  Identical,  in  spite  of  the  negative  evidence 
In  the  other  direction  afforded  by  the  phagocytic  results. 
Two  of  the  authors  (S.  G.  Shattock  and  L.  8.  Dudgeon),  In 
carrying  out  observations  with  melanin,  had  found, 
amonget  other  things  that  the  "  tubercular  opsonin"  was 
removed  from  tuberculous  serum  by  saturation  with  melanin, 
and  they  r<  garded  this  as  showing  that  little  stress,  in  this 
ci-bp,  could  be  laid  upon  the  result  first  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  pathogenic  Identity.  The  mechanical  removal  of 
the  "opsonic"  substance  by  finely  suspended  material 
was  a  fact,  ir  n-quiriog  to  be  taken  Into  account. 
The  question  of  the  convertibility  of  the  human 
li'to  the  avian  bacillus  was  next  discussed.  The  authors' 
♦■iperlmente   in   this   direction   did   not   show   any  such 


transformation.  They  inoculated  pigeons  with  human 
tuberculous  sputum,  and  afterwards  inoculated  guinea- 
pigs  with  the  local  lesion  produced,  and  with  the  spleens 
of  these  birds.  In  no  case  did  the  spleens  of  the  pigeons 
show  any  sign  of  disease.  Nevertheless  all  the  guinea- 
pigs  inoculated  with  these  spleens  developed  general 
tuberculosis.  In  one  case  the  pigeon  was  allowed  to 
live  eight  weeks.  The  human  bacillus  in  these  experi- 
ments, transferred  to  the  bird's  spleen,  was  thus  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  cells  and  juices  of  the 
bird,  even  for  eight  weeks :  yet  when  inserted  into 
the  guinea  -  pig  it  produced,  not  the  local  disease 
set  up  by  the  avian  bacillus,  but  the  full  disease 
that  follows  the  introduction  of  the  human  micro- 
organism. The  authors  did  not  accept  Nocard's  deduc- 
tions In  this  matter.  Noeard's  experiments  of  placiDg 
cultures  of  the  human  bacillus,  in  collodion  capsules,  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  birds,  and  afterwards  finding  that 
they  had  a  reduced  virulence  towards  the  guinea-pig,  were 
criticized  by  pointing  out  that  the  bacillus  so  forced  to 
grow  would  poison  Itself  by  its  own  products,  and  that  in 
this  way  its  virulence  would  naturally  be  reduced.  It  was 
significant,  moreover,  that  the  so-called  avian  bacillus 
thus  evolved  had  not  proved  pathogenic  to  the  bird  on  intra- 
peritoneal injection,  except  In  one  instance,  and  that  it 
wouldstill  kill  guinea-pigs  when  injected  intr8peritoneally. 
The  authors  did  not  hold  that  avian  tuberculosis  arose 
from  a  hurcan  source.  Birds  could  not  be  experimentally 
infected  by  feeding  them  with  sputum,  whilst  they  were 
infected  by  feeding  them  with  tuberculous  avian  material, 
They  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  human  and  the  avian 
tubercle  bacilli  were  not  identical;  they  were  at  present 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  rank  as  two  micro-organisms. 

Some  Experiences  with  the  Tuberculin  Ophthalmic 
Reaction. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Austin  and  Dr.  O  Gruxbaum  gave  a  bi  ief 
summary  of  the  evidence  upon  which  v.  Plrquet  con- 
cluded that  the  formation  of  a  papule  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  inoculation  depended  upon  the  interaction  of 
the  virus  and  a  property  of  the  inoculated,  which 
he  termed  '•  allergic"  They  pointed  out  that  v.  Pirquei 
had  shown  that  on  applying  a  25  per  cent,  solution 
of  tuberculin  to  the  Beatified  skin  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  the  papule  appeared  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  reaction  was  only  of  diagnostic  value 
when  applied  to  young  children,  for  most  adults  developed 
a  papule,  whilst  it  failed  in  tuberculous  subjects  shortly 
before  death.  Calmette  had  transferred  the  site  of  inocu- 
lation from  the  skin  to  the  conjunctiva.  This  investi- 
gator placed  one  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  adding  95  per  cent  alcohol  to  tuberculin,  in 
the  eye.  The  development  of  a  conjunctivitis  within  twenty- 
four  hours  was  asserted  to  be  proof  positive  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Austin  and 
Dr.  Griinbaum  had  tried  this  test  on  70  cases ;  of 
these  they  believed  20  to  be  tuberculous,  and  the  reaction 
proved  positive  in  18.  Of  the  two  in  which  reaction 
failed,  one  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  test 
was  carried  out  within  a  few  days  before  death.  Negative 
results  were  recorded  in  52  cases,  and  amongst  these  were 
15  cases  of  bronchitis,  8  of  typhoid,  3  of  pneumonia,  3  of 
acute  rheumatism,  2  of  chlorosis,  3  of  diabetes  mellitus,  2 
of  chronic  arthritis,  2  of  empyema,  2  of  hysteria  and  many 
other  single  cases  of  various  diseases.  They  concluded 
that  the  tuberculin  ophthalmic  reaction  promised  to  be  a 
most  valuable  method  of  diagnosing  obscure  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  but  that,  like  all  other  tests,  it  was  not 
infallible. 


Sheffield  Medico-Chirurc.ical  Society — At  a  meeting 
held  on  Octobar  24th,  the  President  (Dr.  G.  Thomson)  In 
the  chair,  Mr.  A.  Cuff  read  notes  of  the  following  cases  : 
(1)  Foreign  body  in  bronchus  in  a  child  aged  3,  which  had 
accidentally  inhaled  a  small  cartridge  case ;  this  entered  the 
right  bronchus,  and  was  there  localized  by  the  x  rays  and 
removed  through  a  low  tracheotomy  wound,  being  dis- 
lodged by  a  Killian's  sharp  hook  and  coughed  up.  (2)  A 
case  of  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  in  a  child,  aged  5, 
which  swallowed  n  halfpenny;  this  was  localized  in  the 
oesophagus  opposite  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  by  the 
x  rays.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  it  with  a  coin 
catcher.  The  metal  part,  however,  broke  off  and  remained 
in  the  gullet.    An  oesophagotomy  was  performed  and  the 
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coin  secured  but  not  the  broken  part  of  the  coin  catcher. 
The  wound  healed  well  but  the  metal  part  ol  the  coin 
catcher  caused  great  trouble.  The  child  had  a  high 
temperature  with  rigors,  which  did  not  cease  after  the 
missing  piece  had  been  passed  per  anum.  The  abdomen 
was  opened,  but  the  only  abnormality  discovered  was 
enlargement  of  the  mes entsrlc  glands.  The  child  subse- 
quently completely  recovered.  (3)  Rttection  of  thyroid 
for  acute  dyspnoea.  A  man,  8ged  IS,  had  been  treated 
with  iodide  of  potash  for  a  goitre.  The  gland  suddenly 
increased  in  size,  causing  profound  dyspnoea.  He  was 
brought  to  the  Sheffield  Royal  iDiirmary  in  such  acute 
distress  that  his  doctor  was  hesitating  whether  to  do 
tracheotomy  in  the  cab.  A  high  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed and  a  catheter  passed  down  below  the  obstruction, 
with,  howaver,  only  partial  relief.  A  hemi-tbyrotdectoniy 
was  performed  under  local  anaesthesia.  The  wound 
healed  without  any  complication  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  tracheotomy  wound.  The  exhibitor 
thought  that  the  textbooks  rather  overrated  the 
danger  earned  by  the  presence  of  the  latter. — Dr. 
Henry  showed  two  cases  of  Congenital  syphilis.  One 
of  these  was  a  boy  with  Hutchinson's  teeth,  interstitial 
keratitis,  gumma  of  scalp,  rhagades  around  the  mouth,  and 
a  liver  enlarged  to  below  umbilicus ;  there  was  syphilitic 
osteo-arthritis  of  both  knees,  with  much  enlargement  of 
the  epiphyses  of  femur  and  tibia. —  Mr.  P.  E.  Babbbr,  in 
a  paper  on  the  Artificial  feeding  of  children,  said  the  best 
substitute  for  human  milk  was  herd,  not  single  cow's 
milk,  and  showed  how  it  could  be  moditied  so  that  not 
only  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  proteids,  but  also  the 
caseinogen  and  lactalbumen  were  in  the  right  proportions. 
This  latter  point  was  of  great  importance,  as  excess  of 
caseinogen  was  often  the  cause  of  trouble.  The  mixture 
which  approximated  most  nearly  to  human  milk  was: 
Whey  18  drachms,  milk  6  drachms,  cream  1  drachm,  and 
1  tesspoonful  of  sugar.  He  did  not  approve  of  barley 
water  as  a  diluent.  As  substitutes  for  fresh  milk,  there 
were  condensed  milk,  which,  when  sweetened,  contained 
so  much  sugar  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  right 
proportions,  and  when  not  sweetened  presumably  con- 
tained some  antiseptic.  Humanized  brands  of  milk  could 
be  obtained  which  were  borne  very  well,  and  some  very 
cheap.  When  babies  were  unable  to  deal  with  the  curd 
of  modified  milk  It  was  necessary  to  peptonize  it.  Tne 
child  could  be  taken  off  the  peptonized  milk  by  gradually 
shortening  the  time  for  peptonization.  There  was  mush 
to  be  said  on  either  side  as  regards  sterilization.  He 
condemned  the  proprietary  foods  as  likely  to  produce 
rickets.  He  laid  great  stress  on  the  examination  of  the 
diapers  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  child  was  properly 
digesting  fats  and  proteids.  Dr.  Barnbs  admitted  thai 
many  children  did  very  well  on  milk  unmodified  or 
simply  diluted,  but  where  there  was  any  alimentary 
disturbance  some  modification  was  necessary.  He  advised 
the  American  system,  and  gave  his  experience  at  the 
infirmary.  Its  advantages  were  (1)  simplicity,  and  (2) 
great  elasticity,  enabling  symptoms  to  be  treated  by 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  fat  and  proteid.  He 
admitted  that  It  was  Impossible  in  some  cases  to  begin 
with  a  full  proportion  of  proteid.  He  condemned  patent 
foods  because  they  were  either  very  bad  or  very  dear.  He 
strongly  advised  boiling  the  milk,  because  pure  milk  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  he  thought  the  danger  of 
diarrhoea  was  much  greater  than  that  of  scurvy-rickets. 
Dr.  Harold  Leader  thought  that  infants'  stomachs  were 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  small  differences  of 
percentages.  Most  children  did  very  well  on  unmodified 
milk  or  on  milk  simply  diluted  with  barley  water.  The 
milk  should  be  boiled  in  summer.  He  condemned  patent 
foods  as  they  were  so  much  abused,  especially  by  hospital 
patients.  Dr.  Naish  entirely  agreed  with  Mr.  Barber.  He 
condemned  the  American  method  because  it  took  no 
notice  of  the  difference  between  the  percentages  of  casein 
and  lactalbumen  in  human  and  cow's  milk.  This  ex- 
plained why,  In  the  American  system,  it  was  often 
impossible  to  commence  with  a  full  proportion  of  proteid. 
He  deprecated  boiling  the  milk,  because,  although  the 
risk  of  scurvy- rickets  was  very  small,  he  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  children  fed  on  boiled  milk  alone  could 
develop  rickets. 

Glasoow  Meoico-Chirorqical  Society  — At  a  meeting 
on  November  1st,  Dr.  Walker  Downie,  President,  in  the 


chair,  Dr.  G.  Burnside  Bochanan  showed  an  Infant  on 
whom  he  had  operated  for  relief  of  an  Imperforate  anus 
when  two  days  old.  There  were  no  signs  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  The  child  wa^  very  small,  and  the  skin  dry 
and  wrinkled.  There  was  an  anal  dimple  4  in.  deep.  Tne 
blind  end  ol  the  anus  was  found  1  in.  from  the  surface, 
and  there  was  no  cord  of  dense  tissue  between  it  and  the 
skin.  The  rectum  had  to  be  separated  for  3  In.  from  the 
perineal  surface  before  the  end  could  be  brought  to  ihe 
edge  of  the  wound.  Eight  weeks  after  operation  the  child 
was  very  well. — Dr.  Arthur  J.  Ballantynk  showed :  (1)  A 
caseof  Syringomyelia,  with  eye  symptoms,  chiefly  unilateral. 
The  general  symptoms  began  in  the  left  arm,  and  were 
still  more  marked  on  that  side.  There  was  drooping  of 
the  upper  lid,  contraction  of  the  pupils,  and  exophthalmos 
on  the  left  side.  The  left  pupil  did  not  dilate  in  the 
shade,  on  sensory  stimulation,  or  on  application  of 
cocaine.  Both  optic  discs  were  pale,  the  left  mere  so 
than  the  right,  and  there  was  well-marked  contraction  of 
the  visual  fields  for  white  and  colours,  also  more  marked 
on  the  left  side.  Nystagmoid  movements  could  be  elicited, 
in  the  left  eye.  All  the  other  ocular  functions  were 
normal.  (2)  A  case  of  Albuminuric  retinitis,  with  vas- 
cular changes,  in  a  man  aged  36,  with  contracted  white 
kidney.  The  chief  interest  of  the  case  lay  in  the 
presence  of  four  small  globular  aneurysms  in  the 
course  of  one  ol  the  retinal  arteries.  These  disappeared 
under  observation  in  the  course  ol  four  or  five  months. 
Blood  pressure  was  pertiatently  high  throughout. — 
Dr.  T.  K.  Monro  reported  a  case  in  which  degeneration  in 
the  spinal  cord  was  associated  with  profound  anaemia. 
The  patient,  a  compositor,  aged  28,  had  not  felt  quite 
strong  since  he  had  rheumatic  pains  in  his  knees  a  year 
previously,  but  it  was  in  August,  1906,  that  a  serious 
failure  of  health  took  place.  His  legs  were  stiff  and  weak, 
and.  Indeed,  he  had  frequently  fallen.  In  November,  1906, 
he  became  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  it  was  found  after  admission  that  blood 
corpuscles  were  present  in  the  stools,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  knee- 
jerks  were  lost,  and  there  was  well  marked  ataxy 
in  the  legs,  but  sensation  was  unimpaired.  A 
hlond  examination  gave  the  following  results  : 
Reds,  2,012,000  per  c.cm.;  whites,  6,400  per  com.;  Hb., 
15  per  cent.;  colour  Index,  0.3.  Differential  count: 
polymorphonuclear,  77.6  per  cent.;  small  mononuclear, 
18.1  per  cent.;  transitional,  1.8  per  cent.;  eosinophile, 
1.8  per  cent.  One  normoblast  was  seen.  The  temperature 
was  liregulorly  febrile.  Under  treatment  by  iron,  arsenic, 
and  calcium,  the  blood  underwent  great  improvement,  but 
the  general  condition  deteriorated,  and  death  took  place 
on  March  12th,  1907.  The  autopsy  (made  by  Dr.  Charles 
Workman)  revealed  early  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle,  pyaemic  abscesses  in  the  two 
kidneyp,  and  a  large  chronic  ulcer  about  the  middle  of  the 
small  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  marrow  in  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  seemed  normal  on  naked-eve  examination. 
Microscopic  examination  (made  by  Dr.  Mary  B.  Hannay) 
showed  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
most  marked  In  the  lumbar  region,  and  also  very  slight 
sclerosis  ol  the  pyramidal  tracts.  Marrow  from  a  rib  wag 
found  to  be  poorer  in  cellular  elements  than  a 
normal  specimen.  Dr.  Monro  took  the  view  that  the 
degeneration  of  the  cord,  and  in  great  measure  the 
anaemia  also,  were  due  to  a  toxin  evolved  or  absorbed 
In  connexion  with  the  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach.— 
Dr.  A.  Bankier  Sloan  read  notes  of  a  caEe  of  Diphtheritic 
paralysis.  The  infection  waB  of  great  severity.  The 
fauces  and  nose  were  extensively  involved,  and  there  was 
profuse  epistaxls  and  ecchymoses ;  72,000  units  of  anti- 
toxin were  given.  Severe  paralysis  ensued,  affecting  the 
heart,  pharyngeal  muscles,  larynx,  palate,  and  probably 
also  faucial  and  some  skeletal  muscles.  Artificial  feeding 
was  necessary  for  thirty-nine  days,  rectal  feeding  being 
necessary  for  twenty-two  days,  and  nasal  feeding  for 
seventeen  days.  Severe  albuminuria  and  general  oedema 
were  present.  Dr.  Sloan  insisted  on  the  much  greater 
frequency  and  severity  of  paralysis  after  severe  attacks  of 
diphtheria.  Statistics  were  shown  corroborating  this 
assertion.  Dr.  Alex,  MaoLbnnan  showed  a  small  Fibro- 
adenoma, about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  removed  from  the 
left  breast  of  a  woman  aged  29.  Microscopic  sections  were 
shown.  The  tumour  had  been  present  for  two  years,  and  was 
of  interest  In  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  diagnosis. 
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Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. — At  a 
meeting  on  November  6th,  Dr.  L.  W.  Marshall  read  his 
presidential  address  on  Children's  Work  in  Medicine. 
After  a  brief  historical  survey,  he  pointed  out  that  chil- 
dren's ailments  need  be  made  no  speciality  in  the 
"  popular  and  evil  sense  of  the  word."  The  work  did  not 
deal  with  an  organ,  but  with  the  entire  organism  at  its 
most  interesting  period  of  development.  Arguing  from 
this  fact,  and  the  universal  lament  of  the  student  that 
the  medical  schools  did  not  provide  at  all  adequately 
for  his  instruction  in  this  topic,  so  that  he  was  left 
to  search  for  knowledge  "  on  his  own "  after  quali- 
fying, Dr.  Marshall  urged  strongly  that  attendance 
on  the  practice  of  a  children's  hospital  should  be 
corapulsory  for  every  student,  and  that  children's 
diseases  should  be  taught  In  every  medical  school  by 
some  one  who,  by  his  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  was 
fitted  for  the  task— not  by  one  who  was  asked  to  sandwich 
It  in  betsveen  other  subjects  which  were  to  him  of  more 
interest,  and  with  which  he  was  more  at  home.  The 
student  should  begin  his  clinical  work  in  the  children's 
ward,  for  there  was  no  better  training  ground  for  adult 
work,  and  the  man  who  had  children's  work  at  his  fingers' 
ends  started  with  the  best  possible  equipment  for  the 
dim  'ulties  of  general  medicine  and  general  practice.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  children  were  miniature  men 
and  women  ;  their  ailments  had  been  well  called  "  the 
grammar  of  disease,"  and  should  be  studied  first, 
for  child  life  was  exempt  from  none  of  the  dis- 
eases of  adult  life,  though  childhood  did  modify  them 
In  proportion  to  the  stage  of  development  reached. 
To  view  life  as  one  great  entity  of  which  the  infant  was 
the  stepping  stone  was  to  give  to  work  in  connexion  with 
children's  diseases  new  force,  as  well  as  more  interest  and 
much  pleasure  to  the  worker.  The  nutrition,  feeding,  and 
hygiene  of  child  life  were  also  very  important  if  disease 
were  to  be  avoided  and  a  sound  constitution  acquired. 
Possessing  no  intuitive  knowledge,  the  human  parent 
needed  guidance  as  to  the  care  of  her  offspiiDg,  and  such 
instruction  ought  to  come  from  the  general  practitioner 
rather  than  from  lady  visitors  who  obtained  their  know- 
ledge only  from  pamphlets.  Nursery  hygiene  did  not 
begin  and  end  with  feeding,  and  those  who  had  to  teach 
others  must  themselves  have  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  If,  therefore,  medical  men  were  to  teach 
others,  they  must  first  of  all  be  instructed  efficiently 
themselves.  In  all  things  Nature  should  be  followed 
rather  than  forestalled,  and  education  in  the  technical 
sense  should  not  begin  before  the  seventh  year.  The 
commoner  neuroses  of  childhood  were  attributable  more 
to  errors  in  rearing  than  to  heredity,  and  teething  had 
primarily  very  little  to  do  with  convulsions.  The  mal- 
nutrition often  spoken  of  contemptuously  as  "  only 
rickets  "  was,  directly  and  indirectly,  responsible  for  more 
deaths  than  any  other  eau?e,  and  hence  should  claim  our 
serious  attention.  The  widespread  existence  of  this 
scourge  might  well  be  attributable,  in  part,  to  our  own 
apathy  and  indifference  in  the  study  of  infant  life  and  its 
requirements. 

Manchester  Medical  8ociety.  —  At  a  meeting  on 
November  6th,  Dr.  S.  Moritz,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  Ernest  S.  Reynolds,  in  some  remarks  on  the 
diagnosis  of  epilepsy,  printed  out  the  difficulties  which 
occasionally  arose  in  distinguishing  between  epilepsy  and 
the  syncopal  attacks  of  mitral  stenoeis,  certain  forms  of 
migraine,  Meniere's  disease,  and  hysteria.  Dr.  Alan 
MoDoaoALL,  in  a  paper  on  the  colony  system  of  treating 
epileptics,  said  that  to  live  congenially  a  man  must  be  not 
much  unlike  his  neighbours ;  and  that  an  epileptic 
whose  malady  was  at  all  severe  could  be  like  his  neigh- 
bours only  if  they,  too,  were  epileptics.  The  congenial 
surroundings  of  a  colony  gave  the  confirmed  epileptic  the 
best  chance  of  eeasing  to  have  fits,  but  even  in  the  cases 
where  no  diminution  of  the  frequency  took  place,  most 
epileptics  were  far  happier  at  a  colony  than  they  could  be 
at  home.  The  ccl  my  system  aimed  at  developing  the 
character  of  the  epileptic  by  makiDs  him  live  a  life  as 
Similar  as  was  practicable  to  the  lives  lived  by  normal 
people ;  It,  treated  the  epileptic  as  a  citizen  rather  than  as 
an  invalid.  Occupation  was  found  for  all  the  colonists; 
each  took  someusefal  p*rt  in  the  work  of  the  colony,  work 
d^.not;.d?,ne  lor  work'«  sake,  but  because  it  required  to  be 

one   faptlepuca  who  could  earn  their  living  at  homo  were 


best  kept  at  heme ;  but  dangerous  epileptics  should  be 
certified  and  sent  to  asylums,  and  all  others  got  their  best 
chance  of  living  a  congenial  life  by  residing  at  a 
colony.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Melland  gave  an  account 
of  (1)  a  case  of  Amoebic  abiceti  of  the  liver.  The  patient 
had  had  malaria  and  dysentery  in  India.  He 
was  invalided  home,  and  when,  on  his  return, 
he  started  with  periodic  rigors  and  attacks  of  fever, 
malaria  was  diagnosed,  and  he  was  at  first  given  large 
doses  of  quinine,  and  later  arsenic.  This  went  on  for 
many  months.  On  his  coming  under  the  author's  care  he 
was  in  an  extremely  weak  and  emaciated  condition.  The 
blood  examination,  repeated  on  several  occasions,  failed 
to  reveal  malarial  Plasmodia  or  any  other  evidence  of 
malaria,  such  as  an  excess  of  large  mononuclear  leucocytes 
or  pigmented  leucocytes.  There  was,  however,  a  well- 
marked  polynuclear  leucccytosis  of  20,COO,  suggestive  of 
suppuration,  and  an  exploration  of  the  liver  In  the 
7th  space  in  the  right  anterior  axillary  line  revealed 
the  presence  of  pink  pus,  in  which  a  single  amoeba  was 
discovered.  Tne  discovery  came  too  late  to  save  the 
patient's  life,  as  he  failed  to  survive  the  operation  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus.  Tne  case  demonstrated  the  fatal 
error  of  diagnosing  a  case  as  malaria  without  a  proper 
blood  examination.  (2)  A  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
The  patient  was  under  care  for  nearly  six  months,  but  on 
two  occasions  was  discharged  as  cured.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  had  a  syBtolic  murmur,  heard  as  well  at  the  base 
as  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  beyond  this  he  had  from 
first  to  last  no  definite  symptoms  pointing  to  any  serious 
heart  lesion.  There  was  no  rheumatic  history.  He  had 
pyrexia  at  times,  sweating,  pleurisy,  and  abscess  at  the 
base  of  the  left  lung,  acute  nephritis,  profound  anaemia, 
and  diarrhoea ;  but  it  was  only  at  the  last,  when  he 
developed  purpura,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  a 
general  septicaemic  condition,  that  a  diagnosis  could  be 
made.  At  one  period,  during  the  formation  of  the  pul- 
monary abscess,  he  developed  an  enormous  leucocytosis. 
After  death  tbe  pulmonary  valve  was  found  wholly 
replaced  by  granulations.  No  other  valves  were  affected. 
The  main  points  of  interest  were:  (a)  The  curiously 
chronic  course  and  long  duration;  (6)  the  apparently 
complete  recovery  on  two  occasions ;  (c)  the  absence  of 
symptoms  pointing  to  any  serious  cardiac  lesion;  (<2)  the 
limitation  of  the  lesion  to  the  pulmonary  valves. 


South- West  London  Medical  Society. — At  a  meeting 
on  November  13th,  Dr.  A.  Dumville  Roe,  President,  in 
the  chair,  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  in  a  paper  on  the  dietetic 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  in  the  well-nourished  and 
corpulent,  said  that  as  each  of  the  four  main  varieties  ol 
dietetic  treatment — vegetarianism,  the  modified  vege- 
tarianism of  Haig,  the  Salisbury  meat  diet,  and  Chitten- 
den's reduced  diet — were  successful  In  the  same  disorders, 
It  followed  that  tl  ere  was  some  essential  factor  common 
to  them  all.  Rtjectinj  theories  which  attribute  these 
disorders  to  purins,  toxins,  or  reflex  action,  he  contended 
that  the  one  factor  which  fulfilled  all  necessary  conditions 
was  that  to  which  he  had  applied  the  term  "  hyper- 
pyraemia,"  or  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  the 
circulating  carbonaceous  material  was  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  organism  for  physiological  disposal.  Each 
of  the  main  forms  of  dietetic  treatment  acted  in  its  own 
way  to  reduce  this  "'  byperpyraemia."  In  connexion  with 
migraine  and  asthma,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "prepotent"  and  "psst- potent"  condi- 
tions. In  the  latter,  the  safety-valve  action  of  the 
paroxysms  came  Into  action  only  when  the  physiological 
needs  of  the  body  had  been  satisfied ;  In  the  former  the 
action  was  premature,  and  conditioned  by  a  relative  and 
not  a  real  exivss  of  caroonaoeous  material;  hence  many 
sueh  caees  are  conspicuously  affected  by  malnutrition. 
•'Poet- potent"  cases  were  invariably  cured  by  restriction 
in  diet;  "prepotent"  less  frequently.  The  President 
considered  that  due  attention  to  diet  was  of  great  value  in 
the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  of  which  he  quoted  cases 
from  his  own  experience,  and  congratulated  the  lecturer 
on  havlrg  been  so  far  successful  in  placing  the  subject  on 
a  scientific  basis.  Dr.  Harry  Camithkll  gave  a  summary 
of  his  investigations  into  the  probable  diet  of  the  pre- 
historic ancestors  of  man,  showing  that  man  was  largely 
carnivorous  at  the  time  when  he  discovered  the  art  of 
cooking  his  food.    He  adduced  this  fact  as  an  a  priori 
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argument  against  vegetarianism.  Dr.  Mercibr  expressed 
his  concurrence  with  Dr.  Hare's  practice.  He  had  found 
that  the  consumption  of  fat — especially  in  the  form  of 
butter — was  a  potent  cause  of  migraine,  and  that  patients 
suffering  from  paroxysmal  headaches  could  always  be 
relieved  but  not  often  oared  by  restriction  of  diet.  Dr. 
Colbkck,  who  expressed  his  indebtedr  ess  f  o  Dr.  Rabagliati 
as  a  pioneer  of  treatment  by  diet,  gave  some  facts  as  to 
the  diminished  power  of  coagulation  possessed  by  the 
blood  of  patients  suffering  from  dietetic  excess;  be 
referred  also  to  rickets,  catarrhs,  and  fibroses  as  resulting 
from  similar  causes. 

Kttntkrian  Society  —  it  a  meeting  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital on  November  13th,  Mr.  Rowland  Humphreys, 
President,  in  the  chair,  ttie  following  were  among  the  cases 
shown.  Mr.  F.  S  Lye  :  A.  man  of  69  with  a  Tumour  of 
the  testicle  of  three  months'  duration.  There  was  no 
enlargement  of  the  inguinal  or  lumbar  glands,  and  the 
patient  was  free  from  pain.  The  tumour  was  considered 
to  be  malignant.  Mr.  H,  M.  Right  :  (1)  A  man  upon 
whom  he  had  performed  partial  gastrectomy  for  carcinoma 
of  the  pylorus  eight  months  previously ;  the  patient  was 
in  excellent  health,  and  had  no  dy-pepsia.  There  were  no 
signs  of  recurrence.  (2)  A  man  with  Aneurysm  of  the  super- 
ficial femoral  artery.  Three  months  previously  the  super 
ficial  femoTal  artery  had  been  tied  3  in.  above  the 
aneurysm.  There  was  a  little  superficial  gangrene  of  the 
skin  of  the  heel,  but  the  aneurysm  was  cured.  Dr.  F  J. 
Smith  :  A  man  with  Lead  paralysis  of  the  scapulo-humeral 
and  antebrachial  type.  He  had  had  symptoms  of  lead 
colic  for  fifteen  years ;  there  was  some  blurricg  of  the 
discs,  and  a  well-marked  blue  line  on  the  gums.  Dr. 
Hadley:  A  man  with  Fibrosis  of  th-  luvg,  consequent  on 
pneumonia  in  May  this  year.  The  possibility  of  the  ca?e 
being  one  of  ucreeolved  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  was 
considered.  No  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection  had 
been  found.  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith:  A  girl  with  Adherent  peri- 
eardium,  Broadbent's  sign  being  well  marked.  The  patient 
also  had  very  large  rheumatic  nndules.  Dr.  Langdon 
Brown  remarked  on  the  great  value  he  placed  on  the 
presence  of  Broadbent's  sign. 


North  op  England  Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological 
Society  —At  a  meeting  at  Sheffield  on  November  16th, 
Dr.  E.  O.  Croft  (Leeds),  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  R. 
Favbll  described  a  case  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  labia 
majora  in  a  syphilitic  patient,  aged  28,  who  had  one  child, 
nine  years  ago.  There  had  been  no  abortions  She  gave  a 
history  of  a  lump  in  the  external  genitals  for  the  last 
eight  years.  Soon  after  her  confinement  a  year  previously, 
she  had  noticed  some  small  hard  lumps  about  the  anus, 
which  never  quite  disappeared.  Five  years  ago  one  of 
these  tumours  was  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  within  the 
last  six  months  others  had  appeared.  Trie  largest  growth, 
the  size  of  a  small  cocoanut,  was  in  the  left  labium  majus. 
Both  labia  were  excised  and  microscopic  examination 
showed  a  loosely-woovs  n  fibrous  tissue  structure,  with 
inflammatory  reaction  especially  around  the  vess^  Is. — Mr. 
A.  Cuff  showed  Calculi  removed  per  vaginam  from  the  left 
nreter  of  a  patient  who  suffered  from  symptoms  of  stone 
in  the  kidney.  A  radiograph  located  tbera  2  in.  above  the 
entrance  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder. — Dr.  M.  H. 
Phillip3  exhibited  a  uterus  containing  a  submucous 
fibroid  undergoing  sarcomatous  change.  It  was  removed 
by  abdominal  section  from  a  nulliparous  patient,  aged  50, 
in  which  monorrhagia  had  been  present  for  nine  years. 
There  had  been  intermenstrual  bleeding  and  an  offensive 
purulent  discharge  for  fourteen  months.  On  admission 
the  temperature  wis  101°,  and  small  sloughs  were  detected 
In  the  vaginal  discharge.  The  cervix  uteri  was  patulous, 
and  the  uterus  was  the  size  of  a  four  months  pregnancy. 
Exploration  o'  its  cavity  revfaled  a  friable  growth,  which 
microscopically  proved  to  be  sarcomatous.  The  cervix 
was  therefore  stitched  and  removal  of  the  uterus  and 
appendages  carried  out  by  abdominal  section.  Five  weeks 
after  the  operation  the  patient  died  suddenly  from 
pulmonary  embolism,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  septic 
thrombi  in  the  Internal  iliac  veins  and  an  embolus  in  a 
branch  of  the  right  pulmonaty  artery.  There  was  no 
peritonitis  — Dr.  Percival  E.  Barettr  (Sheffield)  men- 
tioned the  case  of  a  woman,  aged  34,  who  had  had  one  child 
three  years  ago.    Two  waeks  after  an  abortion  bleeding 


began,  and  was  accompanied  by  afebrile  condition.  The 
uterus  was  enlarged  and  the  cervix  patulous.  Suspecting 
chorion-epithelioma,  a  scraping  removed  by  the  blunt 
curette  was  examined  mieroscipteally,  but  did  not  confirm 
the  suspicion.  As  the  patient  was  becoming  progressively 
worse,  abdominal  section  was  peri  >rmed,  but  her  condition 
did  not  jnstify  an  attempt  at  the  removal  of  the  uferus 
being  carried  out  Recovery,  however,  gradually  tock 
place,  and  the  patient  became  perfectly  well. — Dr.  W.  E. 
Fotjiergill  (Manchester)  mentioned  two  cages  illustrating 
the  value  of  Sthuchardt's  paravaginal  incision.  In  the  case  of 
a  single  woman,  asred  38  with  a  large  eubmucous  fibroid, 
the  uterus  extending  to  the  umbilicus,  abdominal  section 
was  contraindicated  on  account  of  an  extremely  offensive 
disc  barge  in  a  debilitated  patient.  The  removal  of  the 
tumour  waa  rendered  possible  per  vaginam  by  an  incision 
into  the  left  ischiorectal  fossa,  and  extending  backwards 
to  a  point  i  in.  behind  the  anus.  In  the  second  instance, 
also  in  a  single  woman  with  a  very  narrow  vagina, 
hysterectomy  for  a  myomatous  uterus  wa^  performed  after 
a  preliminary  incision — Mr.  U.  Vavell  also  reported 
4  eases  of  ectopic  gestation. 


Harveian  Society  — At  a  meeting  on  November  14th, 
Dr.  Sidney  Phillips,  President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  James  S. 
Corner,  In  a  piper  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
Cerebral  vascular  lesions,  reviewed  the  older  theories  as  to 
the  pathology  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  suggested  that 
haemorrhage  was  probably  always  preceded  by  thrombosis, 
that  the  two  conditions  cjuld  rarely  be  distinguished 
clinically,  and  that  this  distinction  was  not  necessary,  as 
the  same  treatment — namely,  stimulation — gave  the  best 
possible  results.  The  following  mechanism  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage  was  suggested :  A  small  patch  of  yellow 
softening,  the  result  of  thrombosis,  occurs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  median- sized  artery,  destroying  the  vitality 
of  the  artery  at  that  point,  which  then  gives  way.  Arterial 
tension  is  necessary  to  the  circulation  of  arteriosclerotic 
patients,  and  reduction  of  pressure  involves  danger  of 
thrombosis.  The  lesions  fourd  in  the  brains  of  arterio- 
sclerotic patients  were  described.  In  regard  to  treatment, 
the  alkaline  citrates  were  recommended  as  prophylactics. 
In  the  syphilitic  cases  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
getting  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury  before 
potassium  iodide  was  administered.  Stimulants,  including 
alcohol  and  strychnine,  should  be  given  in  all  cases,  as 
they  tended  to  limit  the  thrombosis  and  to  open  up  the 
collateral  circulation.  Early  feeding  was  essential ; 
lumbar  puncture  often  produced  rapid  improvement,  as 
much  fluid  as  possible  being  withdrawn.  The  patients 
should  be  got  out  of  bed  as  early  as  possible,  and  early 
passive  movements,  especially  to  the  thoulder,  should  be 
ordered.  

SOCIETY   FOR   THE    STUDY   OF     DISEASE     IN    CHILDREN. — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  November  15th,  Dr. 
George  Carpenter  in  the  chair,  Dr.  G.  H.  Lock  read  a 
paper  on  a  case  of  Rh'umitic  hyperpyrexia  In  a  child  aged  6. 
A  year  previously  it  had  had  an  attack  of  chorea ;  on 
September  10th,  1907,  she  had  left  lobar  pneumonia, 
which  terminated  by  crisis  on  the  fifth  day :  two  days 
after  the  crisis  the  choreiform  movements  returned.  On 
September  20th  there  was  pain  in  the  left  hip,  and  the 
temperature  rose  to  100°  F.  Subsequently  other  joints 
became  involved,  and  the  case  was  a  typical  one  of  acute 
rheumatism,  with  chorea.  On  the  third  day  the  tempera- 
ture rcse  to  107°  F. ;  in  spite  of  treatment  by  ice-pack  and 
graduated  bath,  death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  the  tem- 
perature just  before  death  being  110°  F.  The  severe 
choreic  movements  ceased  only  with  death. — Dr.  Eldon 
Pratt  read  the  notes  of  a  case  of  :  (1)  Fractured  loicer  jaw 
In  a  child  aged  4  The  child  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse, 
and  the  fracture  was  vertically  through  the  symphysis.  It 
waB  treated  by  a  dental  splint.  Union  was  firm  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  days,  and  a  perfect  result  was  obtained, 
there  being  complete  absence  of  any  deformity.  (2)  Vac- 
cinia. The  patient  was  a  baby,  who  was  vaccinated  when 
6  days  old  in  four  places  on  the  left  arm.  Six  days  later 
all  four  places  had  taken  well ;  ten  days  later  there  was 
extensive  ulceration  over  the  arm,  measuring  3i  in.  by 
4i  in. ;  the  surrounding  skin  was  mnch  inflamed,  and 
there  were  pocks  of  autoinoculation  near  the  left  axilla  and 
over  the  right  ribs.    The  whole  of  the  body,  face,  and 
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limbs  were  covered  with  a  diffuse  papular  rash.  The 
condition  rapidly  subsided  under  boraeic  fomentation. — 
Dr.  George  Carpenter  showed  a  boy  of  11  with  a 
Tuberculous  tumour  of  the  pons  verified  by  Calmette's 
ophthalmoreaction.  Subjective  symptoms  commenced 
in  August;  optic  neuritis  and  ophthalmoplegia  externa 
appeared  at  the  end  of  September.  He  was  now  leading 
a  fatuous  existence,  and  had  continuous  Incontinence  of 
urine  and  faeces.  He  could  answer  questions  rationally, 
and  called  out  if  he  wanted  anything.  Headache  was  now 
rarely  complained  of,  sickness  had  disappeared,  the  knee- 
jerks  were  absent,  he  lay  curled  up  in  bed,  and,  although 
blind  from  choked  discs,  was  contented. —  Dr.  Po'jkton 
showed  a  case  of  Oedema  persisting  since  birth  in  a  male 
child,  aged  2  years.  Swelling  of  the  feet  had  been  noticed 
since  birth,  varying  in  amount;  eyelids  had  been  swollen 
in  the  mornings ;  there  was  well-marked  swelling  on  the 
dorsum  of  each  foot,  with  slight  pitting  on  hard  pressure. 
The  urine  was  normal  in  quantity,  with  a  faint  trace  of 
albumen  and  a  few  degenerative  epithelial  cells  and 
scattered  leucocytes;  no  casts  or  crystals.  He  thought 
that  there  was  some  renal  fault  of  congenital  origin. — 
Dr.  Sutherland  showed  a  girl  of  7  months  whose  feet 
had  been  swollen  since  birth;  the  sole  was  tense  and 
hard,  while  the  dorsum  was  soft  and  pitted  on  pressure. 
Marked  blueness  of  the  feet  and  hands  followed  exposure 
to  cold,  though  the  hands  were  not  oedematous.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  renal  or  cardiac  disease.  The  child 
had  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  lichen  urticatus. — Mr.  R. 
Warren  showed  a  case  of  Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip- 
joint,  In  which  the  x  rays  showed  that  the  head  of  the 
femur  was  absent  and  the  neck  was  smaller  than  usual. 
—Mr.  Huoh  Lett  showed  a  case  of  Acute  arthritis  of  the 
hip-joint  in  a  boy  of  11,  treated  by  irrigation  and  drainage. 
The  patient  had  recovered,  with  perfect  movement  in  the 
joint. — Dr.  Clutterbuck  showed  a  ease  of  Intention  tremor 
in  a  child  of  61  years.  Labour  when  it  was  born  had  been 
tedious ;  there  was  no  history  of  syphilis  ;  there  was  coarse 
intention  tremor  of  the  hands  and  marked  inco- ordination 
of  the  lower  limbs.  The  knee-jerks  were  increased  and 
Babinski's  sign  was  present ;  the  child  had  never  had  con- 
vulsions ;  there  were  no  changes  in  the  fundi.— Mr.  A.  H. 
Tubby  showed  a  case  of  Conttriction  of  the  thigh  by  the 
umbilical  cord. 


Society  op  Anaesthetists. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
session  on  November  1st,  Dr.  R.  J.  Probyn  Williams, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  A.  M.  H.  Gray,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Dudley  Buxton,  read  the  notes  of  a  case  in  which 
death  occurred  during  the  administration  of  an  anaes- 
thetic. The  patient,  a  man  aged  44,  was  admitted  for 
sudden  asute  epigastric  pain,  and  an  exploratory  laparo- 
tomy was  performed  eight  hours  alter  onset  of  symptom?. 
Progressive  cyanosis  was  noticed,  and  chloroform  and 
oxygen  were  administered.  The  cyanosis  became  more 
marked,  Cheyne- Stokes  breathing  set  in,  and  the  patient 
died  as  the  abdomen  was  being  sewn  up,  nothing 
abnormal  having  been  found.  At  the  autopsy  an 
aneurysm  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  was  found  in  the 
ascending  aorta,  communicating  by  a  small  opening  with 
the  pericardium,  which  contained  about  half  a  pint  of 
recent  blood  clot.  It  was  difEcalt  to  say  whether  death 
had  been  accelerated  by  the  chloroform,  as  some  who  saw 
the  case  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  blood  In  the 
pericardium  to  have  caueed  death  by  pressure.  Dr.  B.  H. 
Spilsbury  said  that  in  casts  of  death  from  rupture  of  the 
heart  very  little  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium. 
Dr.  Dudley  Buxton  said  the  increasing  cyanosis,  unre 
lieved  by  oxygen,  pointed  to  some  intrathoracic  condition. 
Chloroform,  by  quieting  the  circulation,  should  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  patient,  but  by  its  slight  interference 
with  respiration  was  probably  a  contributing  cause  of 
death.  Dr.  Silk  inquired  whether  a  local  anaesthetic 
would  have  been  better.  Dr.  Gray,  in  his  reply,  thought 
local  anaesthesia  would  have  been  preferable.  Mr. 
Harvey  Hilliard  read  a  paper  on  a  case  of  status 
lymphaticu8  In  which  death  occurred  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  anaesthetic.  Dr.  B.  H.  Spilsbury  reading  the 
notes  of  the  necropsy.  Discussion  was  postponed  till  the 
next  meeting,  at  which  Dr.  McOardle  will  read  a  paper  on 
status  lymphaticus.     Mr.  Kirkhy  Thomas  showed  a  Carter 
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ENCEPHALITIS. 
The  study  of  acute  and  subacute  non  suppurative  itflam- 
mation  of  the  brain  is  attended  by  some  considerable 
difficulty,  but  in  a  volume  entitled  Die  Encephalitis* 
Professor  Oppehheim  and  Dr.  Oassirer  give  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  what  Is  known  on  the  subject,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  their  own  experience.  From  the  chapter 
on  etiology  it  would  appear  that  the  brain  is  probably 
liable  to  the  same  inflammatory  changes  as  other  organs, 
for  since  the  demonstration  of  the  influenza  bacillus  in 
the  brain  other  bacteria  which  cause  inflammatory 
changes  have  been  isolated  from  encephalltic  areas. 

As  predisposing  factors  the  authors  assign  to  alcohol 
and  chlorosis  prominent  places,  but  they  maintain  that 
head  injury,  without  directly  involving  the  brain  sub- 
stance, will  produce  a  tendency  to  encephalitis.  Various 
pathological  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described,  but 
the  best  known  is  the  haemorrhagic  type,  where  small 
areas  of  haemorrhage  caused  by  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  by 
diapedesis  are  seen  respectively  surrounding  an  arteriole 
or  capillary.  Surrounding  the  haemorrhage  is  a  zone  of 
cellular  infiltration  consisting  of  lymphocytes,  mono- 
nuclear and  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  The  latter 
occur  in  varying  numbers,  are  never  a  marked  feature, 
may  even  be  entirely  absent.  A  zone  of  newly-formed 
neuroglial  cells  is  found  circumjacent.  Large  amoeboid 
cells  have  been  noted  by  various  authors  and  are  called  by 
Friedmann  epithelioid;  but  Nissl  and  others  look  upon 
tbem  as  changed  plasma  cells.  The  vascular  changes 
resemble  those  of  inflammation  In  other  organs ;  but  while 
the  transudation  in  suppurative  encephalitis  is  said  to  be 
serous,  an  amorphous,  fibrinous  exudate,  according  to 
Friedmann,  is  characteristic  of  the  simple  form  oi 
encephalitis. 

The  authors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  encephalitis 
occurring  in  the  course  of  an  infectious  disease,  such  as 
influenza,  rarely  develops  until  the  fastlgium  has  been 
reached;  it  may  commence  days,  weeks,  aDd,  in  rare 
cases,  even  months  after  convalescence  from  the  original 
infection. 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  encephalitis  presents  many 
difficulties.  The  polioencephalitis  haemorrhagica  supe- 
rior of  Wernicke,  characterized  by  ophthalmoplegia,  may 
be  simulated  by  tumour,  haemorrhage,  or  softening.  For 
the  most  part,  acute  encephalitis,  clinically,  conforms  lees 
to  the  last-mentioned  conditions,  for  the  patients  are 
usually  younger,  possess  normal  vessels,  and  are  without 
valvular  disease.  The  paralysis  occurs  only  after  such 
general  symptoms  as  rise  of  temperature,  headache, 
vomiting,  etc.,  and  not  suddenly,  without  previous 
warning,  as  in  the  apoplectic  affections.  The  coma  In 
encephalitis  is  also  less  deep,  and  the  pupillary  and  other 
reflexes  can  generally  be  obtained.  Lumbar  puncture  has 
been  used  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis.  Stadelmann 
found  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid  blood-stained  and  under 
high  pressure  In  three  cases.  It  has  also  been  stated  that, 
whereas  in  cases  of  softening  mononuclear  cells  are  found 
In  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid,  polynuclear  cells  occur  in 
encephalitis,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  constant 
feature.  The  symptoms  in  acute  encephalitis  and 
meningitis  may  be  identical,  and  the  authors  state  the 
difficulties  of  diagnosis  as  follows : 

Finally,  it  cannot  ba  doubted  that  a  symptomatic  picture  of 
encephalitis  may  be  prodaced  by  a  toxic  and  infections  cerebral 
disease  without  demonstrable  lesion.  The  encephalitis  occa- 
sioned bv  uraemia,  aoetonaemia,  and  allied  conditions  should 
oiler  little  difficulty  of  diagnosis  to  a  careful  observer,  who 
would  discover  the  exact  cause  of  the  toxaemia  and  its  corre- 
lation with  the  symptoms. 

The  authors  draw  attention  to  a  symptom  complex 
resembling  meningitis  without  corresponding  anatomical 
changes,  as  described  by  Schulze,  Kohts,  Seitz,  Lepine, 
Mills,  etc.,  and  more  recently  in  the  very  instructive  cases 
of  Krannhals.  Strumpell  also  mentions  cases  of  acute 
and  severe  cerebral  disease  of  primary  origin,  in  which  a 
diagnosis  of  meningitis  was  made  with  confidence,  and 
yet  at  the  autopsy  no  evidence  of  it  was  found.  Krannhals's 
observations  on  this  pseudo-meningitis  were  made  after 

1  Die  Encephalitis.  Von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Oppenlicim  und  Priv.  Doz. 
Dr.  R.  Cnsstrcr  in  Berlin.  Zweito  Umproarbeitete  Autlagc.  Wien  ; 
Alfred  Holder.    1907.    (Sup.  roy.  8vo,  pp.  133,  M.  4.60.) 
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the  conclusion  of  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1889  90.  All 
seven  of  his  ewes  weie  acute  and  showed  symptoms 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  nervous  system.  Som- 
nolence proceeding  to  coma,  headache,  delirium,  rigidity 
of  tbe  muscles  of  the  neck,  rigors,  general  or  one-sided 
convulsions,  tachycardia,  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes 
and  rise  of  temperature.  In  only  one  ea«e  was  the  tem- 
perature subnormal,  and  that  in  an  alcoholic  patient.  In 
the  greater  number  of  these  cases  the  diagnosis  was 
meningitis,  while  at  autopsy  nothing  abnormal  was  dis- 
covered but  congestion,  oedema,  and  some  llvldlty  of  the 
membranes. 

....  This  may  possibly  be  an  abortive  form  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  or  a  pure  toxic  condition,  but  it  would  ba  at 
any  rate  justifiable  in  these  cases  to  consider  the  question  of 
a  diagnosis  of  acute  encephalitis. 

The  treatment  recommended  Is  largely  symptomatic, 
such  as  quiet,  rest  In  bed.  subdued  light  and  diaphoresis. 
The  wet  pack  has  been  found  useful  for  the  irritability, 
but  where  much  mental  unrest  is  present,  narcotics  become 
necessary.  Calomel  in  large  doses  has  been  advised  by 
some  authors  with  a  view  to  disinfecting  the  intestines, 
and  beneficial  results  have  been  claimed.  Potassium 
iodide  has  been  used  with  success  by  others,  and 
Oppenhelm  recommends  inunction  with  a  colloid 
ungnentum  argenti. 

The  pathological  changes  are  illustrated  by  figures  in 
the  text,  and  there  are  two  excellent  coloured  plates  show- 
ing encephalitlc  areas  in  the  brain  substance.  A  table  of 
charts  showing  the  course  of  the  temperature  and  pulse 
in  a  case  of  haemorrhagic  encephalitis  is  also  given. 

The  name  of  Professor  Oppenheim  ia  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  any  work  on  neurology,  and  the  joint 
authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  very  comprehen- 
sive work  on  a  difficult  and  somewhat  obscure  neurological 
subject.  All  that  is  important  in  relation  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject  is  contained  In  this  volume,  combined  with 
an  extensive  discourse  covering  the  whole  ground  in  a 
scientific  and  eminently  practical  manner. 


TEXTBOOKS  OF  GYNAECOLOGY. 
Over  a  year  has  gone  by  since  the  first  volume  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Pozzi's  deservedly  popular  Traitt  de 
Gynicologie  appeated  and  was  reviewed  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal.  The  second  volume,3  though  as  satis- 
factory as  the  first,  does  not  contain  so  many  subjects 
still  under  debate.  It  includes  chapters  on  inflammation 
and  tumours  of  the  ovaries,  tubes,  vagina  and  vulva,  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  diseases  of  menstruation,  and  the 
surgery  of  the  perineum.  The  author  writes  judiciously 
about  the  surgical  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  appendages.  He  is  not  enthusiastic  about  resection 
of  the  ovary,  and  admits  that  ignipuncture,  which 
he  once  advocated,  has  so  often  proved  unsatis- 
factory in  his  own  experience  that  he  has  almost 
abandoned  it.  Dr.  Pozzi  does  not  consider  that  the 
uterus  should  always  be  taken  away  when  the  appen- 
dages are  amputated.  It  forms  part  of  the  pelvic  floor, 
and  therefore  must  not  be  lightly  sacrificed.  When 
adherent  pyosalpinx  is  removed,  total  hysterectomy  may 
be  demanded,  else  a  pedicle  of  infected  tissue  will  be  left 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  in  these  grave  cases  Pozzi 
teaches  that  both  vaginal  and  abdominal  drainage  are 
imperative.  When  the  appendages  adhere  so  closely  to 
the  uterus  that  the  uterine  tissue  is  lacerated  during 
their  separation,  so  as  to  involve  the  dangers  of  haemor- 
rhage and  infection  of  clot,  Pozzi  considers  that  subtotal 
hysterectomy  Is  quite  sufficient.  The  surgery  of  ovarian 
tumours  need  not  detain  us  ;  much  has  been  added  to  the 
chapter  on  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  cervix, 
and  we  must  make  mention  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter,  a 
useful  summary  of  our  knowledge  up  till  last  year  of 
leucoplasia  and  kraurosis  vulvae.  Dr.  Pozzi  describes 
and  illustrates  Forgue's  abdominal  operation  for  the  cure 
of  vesico-utero-vaginal  fistula  and  other  innovations  in 
plastic  surgery.  The  passages  on  ectopic  gestation  have 
been  well  revised,  and  much  is  said  of  Couvelaire's 
excellent  work  which  has  thrown  so  much  light  on  the 
histology  of    tubal    implantation  of    the  ovum.      Some 
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of  Couvelaire's  fine  illustrations  adorning  his  Etudes 
Anatomiques  sur  Us  Groisesses  Tubaires,  a  treatise  which 
every  gynaecologist  and  penologist  should  study, 
have  been  reproduced  in  this  volume.  The  most  practical 
question  associated  with  tubal  gestation  is,  after  all,  the 
treatment  of  early  rupture  of  the  sac,  a  common  accident 
seldom  overlooked  In  these  days.  In  the  chapter  on 
pelvic  haematocele,  "  of  which  extrauterine  pregnancy  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  "  (p.  1088).  Dr.  Pozzi  admits  that 
if  the  collection  of  b!ood  when  first  discovered  be  well 
limited  and  firm,  expectant  treatment  is  justified  (p.  1092). 
He  disbelieves  in  the  absorption  of  large  hafmatoceles, 
and  advocates  speedy  operation  when  sigDS  of  haemor- 
rhage are  noted;  it  is  true  that  he  refers  to  "grave" 
haemorrhage,  but  a  little  further  back  he  teaches  that  an 
unruptured  tube  diagnosed  before  the  fifth  month  ought 
to  be  removed.  Tnus  he  Is  not  so  conservative  as 
Champneys  and  Veit.  In  conclusion  we  must  congratulate 
Dr.  Pozzi  on  his  fourth  edition,  and  both  he  and  his 
colleague  M.  Jayle,  have  shown  great  judgement  in  the 
addition  of  references. 

This  Handbuch  der  Gyniikologie,  vol.  i,3  is  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  new  issue  of  the  valuable  system  or  col- 
lection of  treatises,  strangely  called  a  "  handbook,"  first 
published  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Veit  exactly 
ten  years  ago.  The  list  of  contributors  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  somewhat  modified,  and  the  subjects  included 
in  this  volume  do  not  correspond  precisely  to  those  which 
made  up  the  first  volume  which  appeared  in  1897.  The 
change  is  of  some  importance,  aa  the  purchaser  may  desire 
to  know  what  authority  has  undertaken  to  write  on  any 
given  subject,  and  may  not  care  to  purchase  or  borrow 
from  a  library  all  the  volumes  of  one  edition.  We  may  as 
well,  therefore,  note  that  whilst,  as  in  the  1897  edition, 
there  is  an  essay  on  asepsis,  etc.  (Franz),  and  another  on 
prolapse  and  displacements  (Kustner),  the  treatises  on 
diseases  of  the  vagina  and  malformations  of  the  genital 
tract  have  been  replaced  by  the  series  of  articles  on 
uterine  fibroids,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  older  edition.  K.  Mejer  writes  on  the 
pathology  of  fibro-myoma,  Veit  on  their  clinical  features 
and  on  palliative  treatment  and  vaginal  operations  for 
their  relief,  Schiiffer  on  electrical  treatment,  and 
Olshausen  on  abdominal  operations  and  on  fibroids 
associated  with  pregnancy.  Some  of  cur  readers,  await- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  remaining  volumes  which 
will  contain  writings  of  experts  on  very  important  ques- 
tions, will  be  Interested  to  know  that  the  contributors  to 
the  complete  Handbuch,  besides  those  already  given,  are 
Anton,  Bumm,  Doderleln,  Fromme,  Kleinhans,  Koblanck, 
Menge,  Pfannenstiel,  von  Rosthorn,  Sarwey,  Spuler, 
Stoeekel,  and  Winter.  The  various  essays  In  this  volume 
deserve  to  be  read  rather  than  criticized.  Franz  of  Jena 
contributes  the  first  paper,  The  Prevention  of  Infection  in 
Gynaecology.  He  writes  clearly  and  in  good  taste.  The 
few  drawings  are  instructive,  and  the  sketches  explaining 
the  protection  of  the  field  of  operation  are  especially 
commendable.  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  more 
than  one  drawing  of  a  hand  wearing  a  rubber  glove,  and 
that  the  author  strongly  advocates  that  article  of  surgical 
clothing.  Kiistner's  article  on  displacements  and  pro- 
lapses is  adorned  with  some  good  original  coloured  draw- 
ings of  the  Alexander-Adams  operation.  We  congratulate 
Dr.  Kustner  on  laying  stress  on  after-histories  in  all  kinds 
of  plastic  operations  for  prolapse  and  retroflexion. 
Unfortunately  the  judgement  and  Impartiality  of 
different  writers  who  have  published  statistics  can 
hardly  be  uniform.  Thus  where  a  big  percentage 
of  "no  recurrence  of  the  displacement"  is  reported, 
we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  patient's  discomfort, 
which  may  be  unrelieved,  although  the  uterus  remains 
in  its  right  position — "right"  at  least  according  to  the 
operator's  ideas.  After  reading  any  essay  on  the  subject, 
especially  cue  so  impartially  written  as  Dr.  Kiistner's,  the 
reader  must  feel  that  the  right  way  to  cure  prolapse  and 
retroflexion  has  not  been  discovered.  The  paragraphs  on 
pregnancy  in  all  its  relations  to  displacements  and  to 
operations  planned  for  their  remedy  are  most  instructive. 
Meyer's  sketch  of  the  pathology  of  uterine  fibroids  is  of 
high  merit,  especially  in  regard  to  the  good  illustrations 
*  Handbuch  der  GynWcoloirie.  Herausgegeben  von  J.  Veit,  Halle. 
Zweite  Auflage.  [Handbook  of  Gynaecology,  edited  by  J)r.  J.  Veit. 
Second  completelv  revised  edition.]  Erster  Band.  Wiesbaden  : 
J.  F.  Bergmann.    1907.    limp.  8vo,  pp.  846.    169.  9<L) 
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of  the  histology  of  myoma.  Two  questions  immediately 
suggest  themselves  when  the  eye  catches  the  word 
"  fibroid  ''  in  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  Professor  Veit  himself 
replies  to  Ihe  first,  the  question  of  treatment.  There  is 
no  radi;  al  cure,  he  insists,  save  by  operation,  and  the  pro- 
gnosis of  hysterectomy  or  myomectomy  is  the  better  the 
earlier  it  is  undertaken.  Cardiac  disease  has  some  definite 
though  ill-defined  relation  to  uterine  fibroid  independently 
of  bulk  and  anaemia,  and,  farther,  in  Dr.  Veit's  opinion, 
the  urinary  tract  is  subject  to  prejudicial  changes,  as  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Palliative 
measures,  it  is  allowed,  have  their  uses,  and  on  that 
account  an  essay  on  electrical  treatment  by  Dr.  Schaffer 
is  included  in  this  volume.  Such  uses,  according  to  that 
writer,  are  very  limited,  since  hysterotomy  has  become  a 
relatively  safe  procedure.  He  would  confine  it  mainly  to 
the  ''metritic"  class  of  cases,  where  the  myoma  is  small, 
yet  haem  jrrhage  marked,  cases  where  total  hysterectomy 
has  been  too  rashly  advocated.  The  second  question, 
associated  so  closely  with  the  word  "  fibroid,"  is  the  choice 
of  operation.  As  might  be  expected.  Professor  Olshausen 
is  in  favour  of  subtotal  hysterectomy. 

On  account  of  the  trifling  probability  that  a  subject  on  whom 
amputation  bos  been  practised  will  suffar  from  cancer,  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  wrong  to  substitute  total  hysterectomy  for 
amputation  on  that  account. 

He  adds  that  he  has  come  across  bad  after  histories,  com- 
plications due  to  injuries  of  adjacent  parts  in  the  course 
of  panhysterectomy,  just  as  several  British  writers  have 
noted,  and  he  also  agrees  with  several  of  our  countrymen 
that  the  preservation  of  the  ovaries  Is  no  trifling  matter, 
as  statistical  evidence  has  shown,  and  that  an  ovary 
should  on  no  account  be  sacrificed  on  the  ground  that  it 
simplifies  the  process  of  removal  of  the  fibroid  uterus  and 
shortens  the  entire  operation.  Lastly,  Dr.  Olshausen  is 
as  cautious  as  he  was  ten  years  since  in  his  views  about 
the  conservative  operation — myomectomy  by  enucleation. 
No  doubt  it  is  an  ideal  procedure,  but  fibroids  and 
operators  vary  greatly,  and  in  any  one  instance  much 
depends  both  on  the  fibroid  and  on  the  operator. 

The  third  edition  of  Dr.  Herman's  Diseases  of  Women,* 
a  deservedly  popular  textbook,  is  distinguished  by  the 
free  revision  of  paragraphs  concerning  pathological  con- 
ditions which  must  be  understood  on  account  of  their 
frequency  or  gravity.  The  practitioner  cannot  fail  to 
come  across  cases  of  urethral  caruncle  and  uteriDe  cancer, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  cleariy  understand 
what  is  meant  by  chorion  epithelioma.  The  author  has 
also  edited  his  chapters  dealing  with  pain,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  hysteria  and  neuroses.  Oar  readers  will 
remember  how  Dr.  Herman  introduced  the  discussion  on 
the  "  So-called  '  Ovarian  '  Pain ;  its  Causes  and  Treatment,'' 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Association.  After  reading 
the  author's  teachings  given  in  brief  in  the  new  issue  of 
the  textbook,  the  reader  may  profitably  study  Dr. 
Herman's  original  and  very  complete  review  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal  for  1905,  p.  1055. 
For  abdominal  operations,  the  writer  still  maintains  that 
the  incision  through  the  parietes  should  be  closed  by  a 
single  set  of  stitches.  As  in  the  last  edition,  he  warns 
the  reader  that  an  "  ovary  "  In  a  hernial  sac  may  prove  to 
be  a  testicle:  but  though  he  refers  to  Chambers's  now 
rather  ancipnt  case,  he,  as  before,  omits  all  mention  of 
Neugebauer's  statis'ics.  Tne  overlooking  of  herma- 
phroditism, recognized  subsequently  by  another,  is  dis- 
crediting to  the  praotitir>ner.  Dr.  Herman,  as  before, 
wastes  no  pages  over  different  methods  of  performing 
perineorrhaphy,  which  seem  to  have  but  one  feature  in 
common — an  impossibility  of  baing  demonstrable  by 
words  and  diagrams.  His  own  operation  is  relatively 
simple,  and,  we  understand,  is  popular  with  practitioners, 
whilst  the  well-known  drawing  at  p  728  is,  relatively 
speaking,  fairly  iintelligible.  Dr.  Herman  still  teaches 
his  readers  that  vaginal  hysterectomy  is  the  best  pro- 
cedure  in  cancer  of  the  cervix.  Of  Wertheim's  operation 
be  speaks  with  caution,  refers  to  that  authority's  mono- 
graph published  in  the  Journal  in  1905  (vol.  ii),  and 
gives  no  drawings,  not  even  details  of  the  steps  of  the 
operation.      No    doubt    Dr.    Herman    was    right  in  not 
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describing  a  method  only  practicable  for  a  very  skilful 
expert. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Textbook  of  Diseases  of  Women,1  Dr. 
Clarence  Webster  warns  the  reader  against  the  concen- 
tration of  attention  on  a  local  pelvic  condition  without 
regard  to  wider  physical  and  psychical  relationships. 
Pascal,  the  author  continues,  has  a  chapter  in  his  famous 
book,  entitled  "Man's  Disproportion," alluding,  we  believe, 
to  the  Connahr-ance  gine'rale  de  fAomme,  the  fourth  article 
in  the  first  part  of  his  Pcn<£es.  Dr.  Webster  considers 
tbat  the  term  "  disproportion  "  might  justly  be  applied 
"to  the  mechanical  school  of  gynaecologists  who  have 
done  so  much  barm  by  their  failure  to  give  to  the  various 
sy  mptoms  related  to  the  pelvis  their  proper  proportional 
values."  The  author  fairly  adheres  to  this  good  principle 
of  warning  the  learner  against  the  professional  licence  of 
the  specialist.  The  textbook  is  of  the  familiar  American 
tyP^i  good  binding,  excellent  print,  and  instructive 
illustrations  being  its  most  marked  features,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  drawings  are  new,  acd  were 
prepared  under  Dr.  Webster's  direction.  Much,  of 
course,  is  of  necessity  matter  familiar  in  all  similar 
works.  In  the  passages  en  surgical  technique  we  see  that 
the  author  is  not  relying  on  second-Viand  information,  and 
we  do  not  find  fault  with  him  because  he  devotes  over 
fifty  pages  to  that  subject  and  over  two  hundred  to  such 
essentially  introductory  rratter  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
genital  tract  the  physiology  cf  the  female,  and  neuroses 
and  allied  morbid  conditions  not  purely  pelvic,  case 
taking,  and  therapeutics.  The  chapter  on  ectopic  gesta- 
tion is  specially  important,  since  the  author  is  a  leading 
authority  on  the  causation  of  that  condition.  He  teaches 
quite  plainly,  like  a  man  convinced,  his  well-known  theory 
that  tubal  gestation  is  due  to  decidual  reaction  in  the 
tubal  mucosa,  "a  reversion  to  an  earlier  mammalian  type, 
either  in  structure  or  in  reaction  tendency."  As  a 
corollary  to  Kcssmann's  well-known  teaching,  Dr. 
Webster  ascribes  primary  ovarian  pregnancy  to  decidual 
reaction  in  Miillerian  relics  in  theovaiy.  For  it  has  long 
been  shown  that  what,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  may  be 
called  tubal  tissue  is  often  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
ovary.     Further,  however,  Dr.  Webster  will  not  go. 

There  is  co  proof  whatever  that  ectopic  pregnancy  begins  its 
development  on  any  other  than  Miillerian  tissae.  Primary 
development  on  the  peritoneum  has  never  yet  been  established. 

Like  Couvelaire,  another  authority  on  the  histology  of  the 
parts  and  structures  concerned,  he  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  inflammatoiy  changes  cause  the  implantation  of  the 
ovum  on  the  tubal  mucosa.  Dr.  Webster  clearly  distrusts 
expectant  treatment.  He  advocates  operation  as  soon  as 
diegnosis  is  established,  even  in  the  earlier  stages  when 
the  gestation  is  confined  to  its  original  side  in  the 
ampullar  or  infundibular  portion  of  the  tube  or  in  the 
ovary.  He  implies  that  the  detection  of  the  haematocele 
of  tubal  abortion  should  always  determine  the  surgeon  to 
operate.  Turning  to  his  teaching  on  haematocele  as  such, 
the  reader  will  find  that  although  Dr.  Webster  admits  that 
the  exact  position  of  surgical  procedure  in  recent  eases 
has  not  been  definitely  fixed,  he  considers  that  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  in  the  future  operative  measures  will 
be  adopted  in  all  cases  of  intraperitoneal  haemorrhage 
"  whether  the  cause  be  known  to  be  ectopic  gestation  or 
not."  Some  living  authorities  will  not  be  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  Dr.  Webster,  especially  since  he  admits  that  in 
the  so-called  (ji'e)  tubal  abortion  'frequently  only  a 
localized  mass  may  form."  The  author  does  not  give  a 
very  definite  opinion  on  the  radical  operations  devised  by 
Ries,  Wertheim,  and  others  for  the  extirpation  of  a 
cancerous  uterus  and  its  connexions.  He  describes  an 
operation  of  this  type  at  full  length,  but  without  drawings, 
and  warns  the  reader  that  It  Is  tedious  and  requires  con- 
siderable time.  The  remote  results  seem,  in  his  opinion, 
too  small  to  be  of  value.  He  simply  states  that  Taussig 
has  collected  reports  of  255  Wertheim  operations,  with  a 
mortality  of  17  per  cent.  The  value  of  such  statistics, 
however,  is  not  high  when  we  rem  mber  that  they  are 
mainly  made  up  of  long  series  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
most  expert  specialists.     Dr.  Webster  is  in  accord  with 
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the  majority  of  hiB  contemporaries  respecting  the  treat- 
ment ol  fibroids. 

The  custom,  so  long  prevalent  in  the  profession,  of  en- 
couraging women  with  fibroids  to  be  patient,  and  to  wait  in 
the  hope  that  the  menopause  may  bring  them  relief,  has  been 
responsible  for  much  unnecessary  morbidity  and  premature 
death. 

He  concludes  from  the  standpoint  of  malignancy  in  asso- 
ciation with  tibroids,  that  total  extirpation  of  the  uterus  is 
more  scientific  than  the  "  subtotal "  operation.  Altogether, 
this  work  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  treatise,  although  many 
of  us  would  rather  so  original  a  writer  confined  himself  to 
original  work. 

In  November,  1905,  we  had  occasion  to  review  the  first 
edition  of  Dr.  Asb/xon's  Practice  of Gynaecology," and  recom- 
mended it  as  a  textbook  well  suited  to  the  post-graduate 
student.  It  is  very  complete  ;  the  author  lays  great  stress 
not  only  on  details  of  operations,  but  also  on  after- 
treatment  and  palatable  dietary  for  the  convalescent, 
and  Mr.  Altender's  drawings  of  the  steps  of  plastic 
procedures  are  clear,  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
drawings  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  larger 
number  better  executed.  The  text  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  jet  not  quite  a  score  of  pages  have  been  added. 
Amongst  the  additional  passages  are  some  good  para- 
graphs on  chorion- epithelioma  and  on  washing  out  of  the 
colon.  Dr.  Ashton  is  no  advocate  of  extensive  dissections 
in  association  with  abdominal  hysterectomy  for  uterine 
cancer,  and  even  when  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  is 
involved  a  radical  operation  is,  in  his  opinion,  useless. 
He  further  teaches  that  if  the  disease  has  advanced 
beyond  the  uterine  structures  it  develops  more  rapidly, 
as  a  rule,  after  hysterectomy  than  when  pallia- 
tive treatment  is  emplojed,  and  consequently  the 
radical  operation  under  these  circumstances  hastens 
the  death  of  the  patient.  No  doubt  there  is  too  much 
dissecting  upwards  in  these  days,  when  it  is  downwards 
that  free  removal  of  parts  adjacent  to  the  cancer  is 
needed ;  in  other  words,  it  is  more  important  to  take  away 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  surrounding  connective 
tissue  than  to  spend  time  in  perilous  dissection  of  glands 
around  the  iliac  vessels.  The  textbook  is  designed,  as  its 
title  denotes,  for  teaching  the  "practice  "of  gynaecology, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author,  like  most  other 
writers  of  works  on  diseases  of  women,  does  not  lay  more 
stress  on  results  and  on  the  relative  importance  of  an 
urgent  plastic  operation  like  the  repair  of  a  complete 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  as  compared  with  a  new  plastic 
procedure  for  prolapses.  We  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  that  Dr.  Ashton's  strongest  point  is  his  descriptive 
power  applied  to  the  teaching  of  plastic  surgery,  a  branch 
of  our  art  which,  unfortunately.  Is  not  easily  to  be  learnt 
even  by  attendant  e  at  a  hospital. 

The  fact  that  Professor  Penrose's  Textbook  of  Diseases 
of  Women1  has  reacned  a  fifth  edition  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  is  appreciated  at  least  by  some  people,  and  absolves 
us  from  the  necessity  for  detailed  criticism,  the  more  so 
as  we  noticed  the  second  edition  in  our  issue  of  October 
29th,  1898.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  classes  of 
readers  of  books  on  gynaecology.  There  are  specialists, 
who  chiefly  want  to  know  the  best  way  of  doing  the 
operations  of  which  the  practice  of  gynaecology  so  largely 
consists ;  there  are  also  general  practitioners  who  want 
information  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
minor  diseases  of  women,  in  which  operations  are  either 
not  required  or  are  of  doubtful  value.  The  first  class,  the 
specialists,  will  be  very  pleased  with  Dr.  Penrose's  book. 
His  directions  as  to  operations  are  clear  and  good;  but  the 
general  practitioner  will  be  disappointed.  Dr.  Penrose 
seems  to  have  so  concentrated  his  attention  on  surgery 
that  he  has  hardly  thought  about  anything  else,  and  he 
copies  errors  that  in  the  minds  of  gynaecologists  who 
look  for  evidence  before  they  accept  theories,  have  long 
since  been  exploded.    Thus  he  says  (p.  119),  "anteflexion 
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becomes  pathological  when  the  bend  in  the  cervical  canal 
is  sufficient  to  impede  the  escape  of  menstrual  blood  or 
other  uterine  discharges."  His  own  diagrams  show  no 
obstruction  and  no  retention  of  discharges.  No  specimen 
has  yet  been  produced  to  re  fate  Matthew  Duncan's  asser- 
tion that  anteflexion  produces  no  more  obstruction  than 
a  bend  in  the  river  Thames.  Then  we  have  the  old 
fanciful  statements  of  twenty  and  more  years  ago  con- 
cerning laceration  of  the  cervix — how  it  causes  vertical 
headache,  sterility,  reflex  n<  rvous  disturbances,  neuralgias, 
reflex  nausea  and  vomiting,  "cataleptic  convulsions  and 
neurasthenia  "  (p.  154)  The  most  serious  misstatement 
is  that  "  cancer  of  the  cervix  is  most  likely  to  originate  in 
an  old  laceration."  Those  who  have  studied  the  early 
stages  of  cancer  find  that  it  hardly  ever  begins  in  a 
laceration.    Dr.  Penrose  is  a  surgeon,  not  a  pathologist. 


PHYSICAL  TREATMENT  OF  HEART  DISEASE. 
In  Physical  Methods  in  the  freatment  of  Heart  Disease* 
Dr.  Dampier  Be>,nrtt  gives  a  critical  description  of 
the  various  physical  methods  which  havp  been  employed 
for  the  treatment  of  heart  disease.  The  methods  of 
Oertel,  Schott,  and  others  are  now  well  known  to  the 
profession,  and  their  relative  value  has  become  fairly  well 
recognized  by  those  who  have  had  actual  experience  of 
their  use.  In  the  little  work  before  us  the  reader  will 
find  a  good  account  of  the  methods  themselves,  supple- 
mented by  a  running  commentary  embodying  the  expe- 
rience of  a  writer  who  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  take 
anything  for  granted,  but  displays  a  refreshing  degree  of 
common  sense  in  the  advice  that  he  gives  as  to  the 
application  of  baths,  gymnastic  exercises,  massage,  etc. 
The  baths  at  Nauheim  and  their  imitations  elsewhere  are 
discussed,  and  due  emphasis  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient  In  order  to  ensure  success. 
The  use  and  abuse  of  hot  and  cold  baths  respectively  are 
incidentally  considered,  and  the  advice  given  as  to  over- 
use of  either  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  other  than 
cardiac  patients  and  their  advisers.  As  to  the  exact 
effects  produced  by  saline  effervescent  baths,  it  must  be 
noted  that  experts  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  relative 
influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nerves  and  upon 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  fckln  respectively.  In  dis- 
cussing massage  and  regulated  movements  in  cases 
of  heart  disease,  the  author  points  out  various  condi- 
tions under  which  their  use  must  be  advised  with 
caution.  His  objection  to  superficial  massage  of 
oedematous  limbs  is  somewhat  surprising,  unless  it  be 
intended  to  apply  to  advanced  cases  only.  The  use  of 
electricity  is  touched  upon,  and  the  fallacies  attendant 
upon  the  old-fashioned  electric  bath  are  duly  pointed  out. 
Whether  any  real  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
high-frequency  currents  does  not  appear.  Some  remarks, 
upon  the  need  for  respiratory  exercises,  and  the  modes  in 
which  they  may  be  applied,  should  be  noted.  In  a 
chapter  dealing  with  diet  for  patients  with  heart  disease, 
the  writer  expresses  strong  views,  and  gives  his  reasons 
for  them,  and  the  reader  may  gather  some  useful  hints  in 
dealing  with  difficult  cases.  The  author's  abhorrence  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  his  commendations  of  fermented 
milk  will  not  be  shared  by  all  his  patients.  A  rather  dis- 
cursive chapter  on  diug  treatment  concludes  the  work  ;  it 
contains  a  good  description  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
confirmed  opium  eater  and  some  suggestive  remarks  on 
arterio-sclerosis.  Without  accepting  all  the  writer's  views 
upon  the  subject,  we  can  cordially  commend  this  compact 
little  book  to  all  who  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  heart 
disease  by  physical  methods,  and  who  desire  to  approach  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense. 


LIGHT  AND  X-RAY  TREATMENT  COMPARED.  _ 
The  main  value  of  Light  and  X  Ray  Treatment  of  Skin 
Diseaies"  consists  in  the  data  it  gives  us  for  comparing  the 
two  therapeutic  agencies  mentioned  in  its  title.  The 
results  gained  by  the  authors  in  their  practice  are  of  so 
varied  a  character  that  a  simple  summary  is  out  of  the 
question.     Even  among  pathnta  suffering  from  the  came 

"Physical  Methods  in  the  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease  B.  Arthur 
G.  JJainpier-Benuett,  M  K.C.S.,  L.RC  P.  Bristol  :  John  Wright  and 
Co  :  and  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  1907.  (Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  111.    3s.  6d  )  • 

a  light  and  X-Eay  Treatment  of  Skin  Diseases.  By  Malcolm  Morris, 
F  R.C  S.Ed.,  ard  S.  Ernest  Dore,  M.D  fautab.  London  :  Cassell  ana 
Co.,  Limited.    1907.    (Pott  octavo,  pp.  184.    6s.) 
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disease,  such  for  instance  as  lupus  vulgaris,  the  results  of 
one  particular  method  of  treatment  are  not  uniform,  so 
that  It  is  often  impossible  to  say  finally  whether  in  all  of 
the  same  class  of  cases  the  Finsen  light  or  ar-ray  treatment 
is  the  more  beneficial.  In  lupus  vulgaris  (in  all  save 
superficial  ca9es),  and  also  to  some  extent  in  rodent  ulcer, 
the  authors  favour  a  combined  method  of  treatment.  In 
lupus  they  make  a  preliminary  U3e  of  ,r  rays  in  order  that 
secondary  conditions  such  as  ulceration  may  be  removed, 
and  follow  on  with  the  Finsen  treatment,  bat  in  rodent 
ulcer  the  violet  rays,  when  applied  at  all,  are  applied  first. 
In  lupus  erythematosus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
leading  authorities  regard  the  efficacy  of  radiotherapy  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  a3  fully  established,  the 
authors  incline  to  the  opinion  that  x  rays  are  uncer- 
tain, and  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  advance  on 
the  older  methods.  They  seem  to  have  obtained  the  best 
results  with  high  frequency  currents  and  the  Finsen 
treatment,  the  former  in  subacute  and  the  latter  in  chronic 
cases.  The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind,  less  by 
reason  of  their  explicit  statements  than  by  the  records  of 
cases  in  their  own  practice,  is  that  so  far  as  the  authors' 
experience  is  concerned  the  result  of  ar-ray  treatment  is 
rather  less  encouraging  than  might  have  been  expected, 
while  with  the  Fineen  light  the  results  are  more  success- 
ful than  those  with  which  that  method  is  now  usually 
credited.  The  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing literature  dealing  with  the  therapeutic  agencies 
introduced  into  dermatological  practice  during  recent 
years.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for 
this  or  that  form  of  treatment,  but  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  every  method  are  faithfully  set  down, 
and  failures  when  they  occur  are  frankly  confessed. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


Before  the  recent  disastrous  earthquake,  Jamaica  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  favourite  resort  for  tourists  in  search 
of  either  health  or  pleasure.  When  time  has  dimmed  the 
recollection  of  that  calamity,  there  is  no  doubt  the  tourist 
traffic  to  that  lovely  island  will  revive,  and  then  Mr. 
Leader's  little  work,  Throvgh  Jamaica  with  a  Kodak.1  will 
be  found  extremely  useful.  Written  in  an  amateurish  and 
unconventional  style,  and  containing  many  personal 
trivialities  that  a  more  practical  writer  would  well  have 
omitted,  it  nevertheless  contains  more  information  likely 
to  prove  of  service  to  the  visitor  than  many  more  pre- 
tentious volumes.  Especially  useful  is  a  list  at  the  end  cf 
the  book  of  excursions  from  Kingston,  giving  the  chief 
places  of  interest  in  the  island,  their  distances,  and  the 
manner  of  reaching  them,  with  the  expense  entailed.  The 
numerous  photographs  with  which  the  book  is  embellished, 
even  if  most  of  them  are  of  diminutive  size,  are  clear  and 
well  selected,  and  give  an  added  interest  to  the  little  work 


w  .rir"".'<-''  Jamaica  with  a  Kodak.  By  Alfred  Loader.  Bristol  •  John 
WriS)u  and  Co. :  and  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.  Hamilton,  Kem 
and  Co     Limited.    1907.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  225,  129  illustrations  and  a 
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Dugong  Oil. 
VV  e  have  received  from  the  Agent  General  for  Queensland 
some  samples  of  dugong  oil,  which  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  the  oil  being  added  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  Agent-General  adds  that  it  has  been  used  for  many 
years  in  Queensland  for  tuberculous  disease,  and  has  been 
found  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  The 
oil  is  obtained  from  one  of  two  species  of  halicore, 
sebaceous  animals  inhabiting  the  rivers  and  bays  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Australia  and  many  of  the  East 
Indian  islands.  Two  samples  were  received  and  have  been 
submitted  to  examination  ;  one  oil  was  bright,  but  gave  a 
small  deposit  of  solid  matter  (stearin)  on  keeping;  the 
other  contained  a  large  amount  of  solid  matter,  rendering 
it  quite  opaque.  For  examination  the  clear  portion  was 
used  in  the  first  case  and  the  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid 
after  shaking  up,  in  the  second.  The  figures  obtained 
were : 


Specific,  gravity     ... 
Saponification  value 
Iodine  value 
Aold  valun 


Clear  Oil. 

0  914 

193  300 

65.900 

i  500 


Mixed  Solid  and 

Liquid, 

0.913 

200  300 

69  000 

0.300 


These  figures  agree  fairly  well  with  the  only  others  that 
appear  to  have  been  recorded  previously  for  dugong  oil. 
The  oil  has  only  a  slight  taste,  which  is  peculiar  but  not 
unpleasant  and  not  fishy.  No  indication  was  obtained  of 
the  presence  of  bile  salts  or  of  albumen,  results  that  were 
to  be  expected,  as  it  is  not  a  liver  oil  but  is  obtained  from 
the  blubber.  The  value  of  cod-liver  oil  is  generally 
attributed  to  its  great  assimllability,  and  this  appears  to  be 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  special  fatty  acids  in  com- 
bination. For  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  fatty  acids  of 
dugong  oil  a  much  larger  sample  and  a  fuller  analysis 
would  be  necessary,  but  some  indication  is  given  by  the 
iodine  value.  The  iodine  value  of  good  cod-liver  oil  is 
atoout  170  ;  the  much  lower  figures  obtained  for  dugong 
oil,  66  and  69,  show  that  the  combined  fatty  acids  are  very 
different  from  those  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  it  is  therefore 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  former  would  possess  the 
same  high  degree  of  assimilability.  No  doubt  it  might 
prove  a  useful  form  for  administering  fat,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  would  show  any  peculiar  value.  Dugong 
oil  was  obtainable  in  London  over  twenty  years  ago,  but 
has  never  come  into  wide  use  as  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Phenolphthalein . 
In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  laxatives  already  in 
the  field,  phenolphthalein,  which  lias  only  recently  been 
employed  in  this  way,  has  already  obtained  great  popu- 
larity, and  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  under  many  fancy 
names.  Messrs.  Oi'Pbnheimer,  Son,  and  Co.,  179,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  have  submitted  to  us  samples  of 
their  "cocoids"  of  laxoin,  the  latter  name  being  the  one 
selected  by  them  for  phenolphthalein.  These  "cocoids'' 
are  small  chocolate  tablets  containing  respectively  1  and 
2  grains  of  the  drug,  and  provide  a  very  agreeable  form 
in  which  this  laxative  can  be  administered,  and  particularly 
suited  for  giving  to  children. 

Synthetic  Suprartnin. 

The  wide  range  of  usefulness  of  the  active  principle  of  the 
suprarenal  gland,  and  the  highly  satisfactory  results  that 
have  attended  its  employment,  have  placed  it  within  a 
short  time  of  its  first  introduction  in  the  front  rank  of 
accessories  of  minor  surgery  and  local  therapeutic  agents. 
The  large  demand  for  it  that  has  in  consequence  arisen  has 
not  only  resulted  in  a  number  of  processes  being  devised 
for  its  extraction  from  the  glands  of  animals,  but  also  in  a 
full  investigation  of  its  chemical  nature.  The  researches 
that  have  been  carried  out  have  enabled  chemists  to  speak 
with  some  certainty  as  to  its  constitution,  and  the  important 
step  has  now  been  taken  of  preparing  artificially  a  sub- 
stance having  the  chemical  structure  assigned  to  this 
body,  and  proving  that  it  exercises  an  identical  physio- 
logical action.  This  artificial  product,  which  is  a  crystal- 
line substance,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  bv  Messrs. 
Meisteb,  Lucids,  and  Bruning  of  IIoechst-am-Main,  and 
51,  St.  Mary  Axe.  London,  under  the  name  of  "  synthetic 
suprarenin.''  We  have  received  from  this  firm  a 
sample  of  1  in  1,000  solution  of  the  hydrochloride  ;  it  is  a 
colourless,  faintly  acid  solution,  showing  the  colour 
and  other  reactions  of  the  pure  active  principle  from 
the  glands  ;  two  drops  applied  to  an  abraded  portion  of  the 
skin  quickly  caused  blanching  of  the  area  on  which  it  was 
placed.  This  salt  and  the  borate  ot  suprarenin  are 
supplied  in  sterilized  solutions  containing  0.9  per  cent,  of 
sodium  chloride. 

Calmette's  Tuberculin   Test. 

On  June  17th  of  this  year  Professor  Calmette  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  communication  in  which  he 
detailed  some  observations  with  a  special  tuberculin  which 
he  employed  for  diagnostic  purposes.  It  is  dropped  into 
the  eye,  and  causes  in  those  affected  with  tuberculosis— 
wherever  the  lesion  may  be  located-  a  conjunctival  re- 
action, which  does  not  occur  in  the  non-tuberculous.  To 
avoid  the  irritating  effects  of  glycerine  on  the  conjunctiva 
he  employs  a  solution  in  sterilized  distilled  water  of  dried 
tuberculin  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  reaction  occurs 
from  three  to  five  hours  after  dropping  the  solution  in  the 
eye.  and  consists  in  an  intense  congestion  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  which  subsides  after  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  Already  this  new  form  of  the  tuberculin  test 
has  been  largely  used  by  several  physicians  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  who  report  favourably  of  its  value  and  delicacy 
as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  tuberculosis  ;  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson  recently  gave  an  account  of  its  value  in 
ophthalmology  in  this  Journal  (October  19th,  p.  1038). 
The  reaction  is  said  to  produce  but  little  pain  or  dis- 
comfort and  no  ill  effects  on  the  eye.  The  preparation, 
a  sample  of  which  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  Mr. 
Martindale,  of  New  Cavendish  Street,  is  sent  out  in 
small  sealed  tubes  with  directions  for  use.  We  have  given 
it  a  trial  in  some  20  eases  with  satisfactory  results. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON  VIVISECTION. 

Third  Report. 

(Continued  from  p.  IMS.) 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
Sfp'ember  17th,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
curing  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Antiyiyisectiokist  Testimony. 
Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Lionel  Smithett  Lewis,  M.A. 

Mr.  Smithett  Lewis,  whose  evidence  occupies  about 
eight  pages  of  the  Blue  Book,  said  he  had  been 
deputed  by  the  Church  Antivivlsectionlst  Society  to 
present  views  to  the  Commission.  He  said  he  spoke 
entirely  on  the  ethical  question,  except  in  so  far  as  he 
gave  some  evidence  of  the  statements  he  made.  Asked 
as  to  the  Church  Antivlvisectionist  Society,  he  said  the 
t  >tal  clerical  members  in  the  last  report  numbered  375, 
and  the  total  lay  members  496,  making  871  in  all.  In  a 
print  he  summed  up  his  views  as  follows : 

(1)  Before  we  argue  as  to  whether  an  act  pays,  we  must  first 
consider  whether  It  is  right.  (2)  Power  ol  enjoyment  shows 
the  Intention  of  the  Creator  that  the  possessor  should  be  happy. 
(3)  Power  of  enjoyment  is  the  most  dominant  feature  in  man 
and  beast.  (4)  Pain  is  intended  to  give  warning  that  continaa- 
tion  of  an  act  will  prevent  well-being  and  enjoyment ;  that 
is,  pain  is  Intended  to  preserve  the  individual,  to  promote 
his  ultimate  enjoyment.  (5)  An  action  involving  temporary 
p->in  inflicted  on  another  may  secure  to  the  sufferer  greater 
physical  good  than  would  otherwise  accrue.  (6)  An  action 
inV'ilvlng  temporary  pain  inflicted  on  another  may  secure 
to  the  sufferer  greater  moral  good  than  would  otherwise  accrue. 
(7)  It  is  Immoral  (because  contrary  to  the  primary  Intention 
of  pain)  to  inflict  pain  unless  It  is  honestly  believed  that  the 
pain  will  procure,  at  least  in  part,  the  moral  or  physical  good 
of  the  individual  sufferer.  (8)  The  right  to  take  life  does  not 
imply  the  right  to  make  living  unendurable.  (9)  To  control 
one's  aversion  from  causing  suffering,  and  to  inflict  temporary 
pain  on  another  for  the  sake  of  future  gain  for  the  sufferer 
ennnhles  ;  to  inflict  pain  on  another  unless  this  motive  Is 
present  Is  cruel,  and  hardens  and  degrades  the  one  inflicting 
it;  to  profit  knowiDgly  by  pain  inflicted  on  another  where 
this  motive  is  abtent  makes  the  person  benefited  a  coward. 
(10 1  Because  we  see  suffering  all  around  us,  to  think 
tnat  we  may  blindly  inflict  it  Is  both  foolish  and 
imp'ous.  It  is  as  if  a  great  surgeon  performed  an 
ope'ation  for  the  benefit  of  the  snfftrer,  and  a  mis- 
chievous ape  who  had  witnessed  it  attempted  to  imitate 
his  action  without  his  knowledge.  (11)  The  dog  or  cat,  etc., 
gives  uo  its  wild  nature  because  it  has  learned  to  trust  man  ; 
and  this  trust  is  betrayed,  and  by  an  act  of  treachery, 
when  the  victim  is  placed  upon  the  vivisectlODal  table.  (12) 
He  had  tried  to  prove  that  vivisection  by  its  nature  is  a  per- 
version of  the  intention  of  pain  (and  therefore  immoral),  cruel, 
and  cowardly,  and  that,  furthermore,  It  is  treacherous.  That 
being  so,  while  he  might  painlessly  sacrifice  the  lives  of  many 
animals  to  save  one  valuable  human  one,  he  would  not  have 
one  mouse  painfully  vivisected  to  save  the  greatest  of  human 
beings  nor  the  life  dearest  to  him.  (13)  The  logical  outcome  of 
experiments  on  animals  is  experiments  on  man.  The  right  to 
pe  form  such  has  been  claimed  and  carried  out.  A  race  of 
mtdica!  men  hardened  by  vivisection  Is  a  public  menace.  The 
rgtits  of  animals  rest  on  exactly  the  same  foundation  as  the 
rights  of  man— justice  and  mercy.  The  temptation  to  a  man 
w  0  has  hardened  himself  to  make  experiments  on  animals 
which  were  not  for  the  good  of  the  eufferer,  to  make  experi- 
ments on  human  patients  which  are  not  for  the  good  ot  the 
mff-rer,  must  be  very  great.  He  has  blunted  his  moral  sense 
h,  infiiciing  pain  in  a  way  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the 
intention  of  pain.  He  has  broken  down  the  one  safeguard 
which  separates  humanity  from  cruelty.  Without  the  know- 
Urige  of  God  he  is  Impiously  claiming  the  power  of  God  to 
inflict  pain  where  he  sees  fit. 

Iked  by  Sir  William  Church  if  he  thought  they  were 

■authorized  In  killing  rats  and  mice  at  all,  he  said  certainly, 

»hen   it   was   necessary;    but  the  death  should  be  in- 

-  ftaneous.      He    saw    no    sin,  when  people  were  ab- 

olu  ply    convinced    that    plague    was    spread    by    rats, 

their    being    killed.      He    did    not    think    it   wrong 

>    kill    an   animal   for   food.      He  had   never  objected 

to  an  animal  being  killed  for  the  sake  of  investigating  the 

<■<  duction  of  disease.    He  objected  to  its  bfing  kept  alive 

•  London  :  PrlDted  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
..d  Sons,  Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.  And  to  be  purchased, 
ther  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
mited,  109,  Tetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  B.C.  ;  and  32,  Abingdon 
reel,  Westminster,  S.W.  ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
Pnnsonby,  lid,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  1907. 


In  suffering,  which  was  quite  a  distinct  thing.  In  reply  to 
Sir  William  Collins,  who,  in  reference  to  paragraph  12  of 
the  pride,  said  the  witness  appeared  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  painful  and  painless  vivisection,  he  said  he- 
thought  that  under  the  present  safeguards  It  was  impos- 
sible to  know  what  were  painful  vivisections  and  what 
were  not;  and  when  one  considered  what  happened  in 
slaughter  houses,  which  were  so  much  more  open  than 
laboratories  (and  in  every  case  where  a  man  had  animals 
within  his  power),  what  things  could  go  on  there — cer- 
tainly in  a  closed  laboratory — he  thought  the  risk  was 
enormous  of  having  vivisection  carried  on  at  all.  But  If  it 
were  possible  to  be  sure  tbat  an  animal  was  completely 
under  anaesthesia,  and  was  destroyed  for  certain  before  it 
recovered,  then  he  should  have  no  more  objection  than  ho 
should  to  killirjg  an  animal  for  iood.  But  he  would  not  hand 
himself  over  to  vivieectors  under  those  circumstances, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  have  any  animal  handed  over 
to  them.  He  would  not  trust  any  body  of  men  of  any 
calling  with  full  power  behind  closed  doors,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  could  not  speak  for  themselves.  If 
It  was  possible  to  get  painless  vivisection  he  would  not 
disapprove  of  it ;  it  was  the  infliction  of  suffering  to  which 
he  objected.  Asked  if  he  doubted  that  there  was  painless 
surgical  operation,  he  said  that  personally  he  had  never 
known  a  peson  who  was  operated  on  (he  believed  the  right 
word  was  "aseptically  ")  who  had  not  felt  pain  afterwards. 
Asked  if  he  doubted  that  under  anaesthetics  a  surgical 
operation  of  considerable  magnitude  might  be  performed, 
and  the  patient  would  subsequently  state  that  he  had 
felt  no  pain,  he  said  he  was  there  to  answer  ethical  ques- 
tions ;  he  did  not  come  to  give  scientific  evidence.  If  the 
questioner  asked  him  if  he  believed  that  there  could 
be  complete  anaesthesia  of  human  beings,  he  replied  that 
of  course  he  did,  the  same  as  any  other  reasonable  person 
12  years  old  would  probably  admit.  In  reply  to  further 
questions  by  Sir  William  Collins,  he  said  he  did  not  say 
that  the  rights  of  animals  were  of  the  same  magnitude  as 
the  rights  of  man  ;  he  said  that  they  rested  on  the  same 
foundation.  Jeremy  Bentham  said  of  the  rights  of 
animals : 

The  day  may  come  when  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation 
may  acquire  those  rights  which  never  would  have  been  with- 
holden  from  them  but  by  the  hand  of  tyranny. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  next  word,  which  was 
copied  for  him,  for  he  could  not  read  the  transcriber's 
writing. 

The  French  [he  thought  it  was]  h6ve  already  discovered 
that  the  blackness  of  the  skin  is  no  reason  why  a  human  being 
should  be  abandoned  without  redress  to  the  caprice  of  a 
tormentor.  It  may  come  one  day  to  be  recognized  that  the 
number  of  the  legs  [again  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  was  the 
word  ;  he  thought  It  was],  the  callosity  of  ;the  skin,  or  the 
termination  of  the  os  sacrum  are  reasons  equally  insufficient 
for  abandoning  a  sensitive  being  to  the  same  fate.  .  .  .  The 
question  is  not,  Can  they  reason  or  can  they  talk  ?  but,  Can 
they  suffer  ? 

That  was  taken  from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  his  executor,  John 
Bowring,  vol.  i,  pp.  142-3,  in  a  note.  It  was  on  the  subject 
of  An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation.  We  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  morals,  but  we  had  attained  to  It  very  much 
more  than  when  that  was  written.  For  instance,  it  was 
practically  In  the  Victorian  era  that  people  realized  that 
an  animal  was  entitled  to  wages  for  its  work,  was  entitled 
to  food  and  shelter,  and  if  a  man  neglected  those  the  law 
of  the  land  would  deal  with  that  man.  Asked  on  what 
moral  principle  he  would  differentiate  between  the  legiti- 
mate sacrifice  of  animals  for  food,  and  possibly  also  for 
clothing  and  for  convenience,  and  yet  forbid  it  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  knowledge  or  for  an  endeavour 
to  improve  medical  treatment,  he  said  the  great 
distinction  that  he  drew  was  that  they  had  the  right 
to  take  life  when  necessary,  but  to  torture  an 
animal  or  to  make  living  miserable  was  a  per- 
version of  the  intention  of  pain.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  to  him  that  pain  was  given  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Individual.  The  infliction  of  suffering  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  pain  was  a  perversion  of  a 
power,  and  therefore  a  wrong,  and  nothing  could  make  it 
right.  Asked  by  Sir  John  McFadjean  if  he  thought  it 
immoral  on  the  part  of  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  beef  and  mutton  and  pork,  and 
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others  who  owned  animals  habitually  to  submit  them 
to  a  very  paiaful  operation,  he  said  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  many  cases  that  operation  was 
performied  when  it  need  not  be,  and,  knowing 
what  bluman  nature  was,  there  was  rot  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  was  very  often  cruelly  performed.  His 
principle  was  that  one  had  no  right  to  inflict  suffering 
unless  It  were  at  least  in  part  for  the  good  of  the  being 
upon  whom  it  was  inflicted.  So  far  as  he  knew,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  many  animals  led  a  much  happier  life  because 
that  operation  had  been  performed  than  they  would  have 
otherwise.  If  he  CDUld  be  convinced  that  that  was  not  the 
case,  he  would  simply  oppose  it  absolutely,  because  he 
could  not  alter  principles  to  fit  facts.  Asked  if  he  seriously 
contended  that  the  intention  to  benefit  the  horse  or  the  ox 
or  the  pig  that  was  unsexed  by  that  operation  had  ever 
entered  into  the  farmer's  mind,  he  said  it  might  not  have 
entered  into  the  farmer's  mind,  but  there  was  some  one 
above  the  farmer,  and  that  was  the  public  ;  and  there 
were  many  things  which  were  permitted,  whatever  the 
original  infllctor's  intention  might  be,  because  the 
public  could  see  that  it  was  not  without  good  to 
the  being  upon  whom  it  was  Inflicted.  Asked  if  he 
discriminated  between  the  lower  animals  and  man  In 
connexion  with  the  operation  of  unsexiog,  he  said  it 
should  not  be  done,  of  course,  except  for  the  person's 
good.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he  was  not 
only  an  antivivlsectionist ;  he  attacked  all  cruelty. 
Asked  if  he  had  ever  attacked  this  particular  form  of 
cruelty  before,  he  said  it  had  not  been  brought  to  his 
mind.  He  had  thought  of  it  for  about  twelve  months  or 
so,  and  he  had  not  got  very  much  knowledge.  On  its 
being  put  to  him  that  these  operations  involved  much 
more  pain  than  all  the  operations  conducted  by  vivieectors, 
he  said  that  was  a  matter  of  opinion.  Asked  if  he  would 
doubt  It  If  he  were  told  that  there  were  10,000,000  animals 
on  which  castration  or  ovariotomy  was  performed  in  full 
consciousness  every  year,  he  said  that  of  eourae  he  should 
want  to  know  at  what  age  it  was  performed  ;  whether  the 
animal  suffered  really  at  that  age.  If  the  animal  suffered, 
certainly  it  ought  to  be  compulsorily  under  anaesthetics  ; 
and  if  anyone  said  that  there  were  not  enough  anaes- 
thetics to  do  so,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  the  demand  came  the  supply  would  come  also. 
Asked  if  he  was  a  vegetarian,  he  said  he  was  not.  On  its 
being  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  hardly  deny  that 
he  shared  in  an  advantage  attained  by  the  unsexlng  of 
piss  and  rams  and  bulls,  unless  he  habitually  asked  for 
bull  beef  from  bis  butsher,  he  said  what  he  had  in  his 
mind  were  such  thing3  as  this  :  Supposing  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  diphtheria,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
would  induce  him  to  use  or  have  used  on  him  antitoxin, 
because  he  believed  the  production  of  antitoxin  to  be  a 
sin.  Vivisection  was  permitted,  to  his  mind,  for  two 
reasons:  partly  because  people  feared  death,  and  partly 
because  they  feared  suffering,  and  they  turned  to  what  he 
considered  unlawful  means  In  panic,  But  they  need 
not  cease  to  do  a  lawful  thing.  It  was  lawful  to  eat 
meat;  it  was,  therefore,  their  bounden  duty  to  see 
that  the  animals  were  killed  as  painlessly  as 
possible.  And  if  the  facts  as  to  the  unsexing  of 
animals  were  correct,  It  was  also  their  bounden  duty  to 
do  their  best  to  see  that  those  animals  were  operated 
upon  under  anaesthetics ;  but  until  that  was  done,  because; 
It  was  the  vitiating  of  a  lawful  deed,  he  did  not  think  they 
were  compelled  not  to  eat  meat  at  all  when  it  was  part  of 
their  nature  to  eat  meat.  Asked  if  he  coneidered  It  his 
bounden  duty  to  abstain  from  eating  the  meat  of  castrated 
animals  because  it  wa3  undoubtedly  better  meat,  he  said 
that  if  the  meat  itself  was  absolutely  the  product,  then  he 
should  consider  it  his  duty;  but  there  would  be  meat 
whether  that  cruelty— if  it  were  cruelty — were  performed 
or  not,  and  that  made  a  very  great  difference.  He 
had  animal  teeth  given  him  to  eat  meat,  and  he 
was  not  going  to  abstain  from  eating  that  meat 
bpcaupc  somebody  else  had  prepared  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
What,  he  would  do  was  to  try  to  get  that  wrongf  ul  prepara- 
tion of  the  meat  stopped.  In  reply  to  further  ques- 
tions as  to  field  sports,  he  said  animals  must  be 
killed,  but  how  anybody  could  take  pleasure  in  going  and 
killing  anything  was  simply  past  his  understanding. 
Asked  as  to  pheasant  shooting  as  carried  on  at  the  present 
time,  he  said  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  take  part 
In  it,  any  more  than  he  would  go  to  a  butcher's  shop  and 


slaughter  a  beast  for  his  food.  There  were  many  crB  3es  of 
life  that  had  to  be  performed.  As  long  as  pheasants  were 
in  the  world,  and  were  an  article  of  food,  it  was  no  more 
cruel  to  kill  a  pheasant  by  shooting  it  than  it  was  to  kill 
cattle  in  an  abattoir.  The  use  of  the  whip  and  the  spur 
on  horses  was  justified,  because  to  be  unrestrained  and  to 
have  one's  way  completely  was  bad  for  everybody.  Asked 
whether  in  the  case  of  an  animal  which  was  not  lazy, 
and  was  going  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
driver  desired  him  to  go  at  ten  miles  an  hour, 
the  use  of  the  whip  or  spur  was  justified,  he 
said  If  the  horse  was  going  as  well  as  It  could 
the  man  had  no  right  to  inflict  punishment.  In 
reply  to  further  questions  he  said  the  horse  was  a 
servant ;  It  was  paid  wages  to  do  certain  work,  and  if  work 
was  not  demanded  from  that  horse  which  it  was  unable 
to  do  there  was  no  cruelty  in  inducing  it  to  do  it.  Asked 
by  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers  if  he  suggested  any  legisla- 
tive changes,  he  said  he  was  told  he  was  to  keep  himself 
absolutely  to  moral  evidence.  He  might  say,  however, 
that  the  Society  itself  was  pledged  to  try  and  obtain 
the  total  abolition  of  vivisection.  Personally,  he 
had  explained  that  he  wanted  the  total  abolition  of 
pain.  He  did  not  believe  there  was  any  antivivisectioclst 
living  who  would  object  to  an  animal  being  experimented 
ou  and  destroyed  without  any  suffering.  Atked  what, 
having  regard  to  the  conflicting  moral  views  that  had 
been  expressed  before  the  Commission,  he  suggested  as 
an  objective  test  for  the  Commission  to  apply,  he  Baid  he 
considered  they  could  abundantly  see  that  the  intention 
of  pain  was  to  preserve  the  Individual,  and  therefore, 
unless  that  partly  entered  into  the  infliction  of  pain,  pain 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted.  The  medicil  profession  were 
not  specialists  on  the  moral  question.  This  wa?  not  their 
province;  and  he  would  refer  to  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  world— Shakespeare,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Johnson, 
Voltaire ;  in  the  law,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Lord 
Brampton.  Besides  those  great  thlrkers,  he  had  the 
opinions  of  two  Bishops  of  Durham,  Drs.  Westcott  and 
Moule,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  Bisbop  Maekarness  of 
Oxford,  Bishop  Moos  house  of  Manchester,  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  of  Winchester,  as  moralists  strongly  condemning 
vivisection, and  if  he  wanted  a  guide  for  morality  he  would 
go  to  those.  If  he  wanted  a  guide  for  utility  he  would  go  to 
doctors.  He  would  not  allow  his  o  wn  child  to  have  antitoxin 
administered  to  it  to  save  its  life.  The  thing  was  wrong 
in  itEelf ;  it  would  not  exist  in  the  world  if  it  had  not  been 
for  vivisection.  In  reply  to  farther  questions,  he  said  he 
was  an  antivacclnator.  He  could  not  see  hosv  anybody 
could  be  an  antivivieector  without  bang  an  antivacci- 
nator — that  was  logical.  Asked  if  they  were  justified  in 
applying  a  chemical  remedy  in  eases  of  snakebite,  though 
it  was  derived  from  experiments  on  animals,  the  witness 
said,  Certainly,  because  it  was  not  the  product  itself  of 
vivisection.  The  thing  itself  had  been  misused,  In  his 
opinion  ;  it  should  have  been  tried  on  animals  or  people 
who  had  been  already  bitten  by  snakes,  by  the  act  of 
Providence — by  acaident.  Asked  if  one  was  justified 
in  trjing  a  new  remedy  on  a  human  being  and 
rejecting  the  old  ones  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
the  new  remedy  was  a  good  one,  he  said,  Certainly  not 
if  the  doctor  thought  there  was  any  chance  with  the 
old  one ;  but  when  the  doctor  knew  there  was  not,  then 
let  him  make  his  trial  if  he  thought  he  had  a  mere 
powerful  remedy,  if  he  could  get  the  oonsent  of  the 
person.  One  of  the  things  about  Inflicting  experiments 
on  animals  was  that  they  could  not  speak,  and  did  not 
know  that  it  was  being  done.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tomklnson, 
who  said  It  had  been  stated  to  the  Commission  that 
rinderpest  had  been  practically  guarded  against  by 
experiments  upon  a  very  few  animals,  he  said  he  did  not 
think  they  had  the  slightest  right  to  do  that.  Referring 
to  the  13th  paragraph  of  his  prtcii  ("The  logical  outcome 
of  experiments  on  animals  Is  experiments  on  man.  The 
right  to  perform  such  has  been  claimed  and  carriei  out "), 
he  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  substantiate 
that.  He  had  got  the  materials  there.  They  were  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  asylums  and  hospitals  In  Germany 
and  America,  and  some  In  this  country.  As  an  instance 
the  witness  cited  Ringer's  Handbook  of  TAerapeutiet,  New 
York  edition,  pag<  s  585-9,  590,  591,  published  by  Wm. 
Wood  and  Co.  He  believed  that,  after  the  antlvivisectorg 
made  a  great  stir  about  It,  an  expurgated  edition  was 
issued,  when  some  of  the  experiments  were  objected  to 
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because  of  the  outcry  ;  but  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  Professor 
of  Therapeutics  in  University  College,  London,  tried  the 
poison  with  eallcine.    He  read  the  passage  : 

Poisoning  with  Salicine —In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bary, 
I  have  made  some  investigations  concerning  the  action  cf 
salicine  on  the  human  body,  using  healthy  children  for  our 
experiments,  to  whom  we  gave  doses  sufficient  to  produce 
toxio  (poisonous)  symptoms.  Our  first  set  of  experiments 
were  made  on  a  lad  of  10.  .  .  .  He  was  admitted  with  bella- 
donna poisoning,  but  our  observations  were  not  commenced 
until  some  dajs  afttr  his  complete  recovery. 

The  witness  wanted  to  dwell  upon  that  "some  days  after 
his  complete  recovery."  One  would  have  thought  that  he 
onght  to  have  been  sent  to  his  parents.    Then  i 

AmoDg  the  effects  recorded  duriDg  this  experiment  are 
"severe  frontal  headache,  so  severe  that  the  lad  shut  his  eyes 
and  burled  his  head  in  his  arm,"  "  became  very  dull  and 
stupid,  lying  with  his  eyes  closed,"  "  complained  of  tingling 
like  pins  and  needles,"  and  other  symptoms  indicating  severe 
depression. 

He  btlieved  these  experinu nts  were  made  In  a  hospital. 

In  Case  It  the  experiments  were  made  on  a  lad  who  had 
recovered  from  pneumonia,  "  his  temperature  having  become 
normal  ten  days  previously."  After  he  had  this  drug  the 
symptoms  included  "  vomiting,  dullness,  deafness,  laboured 
breathing,  spasmodic  movements,  and  quickened  respiration 
and  pulse." 

The  report  concluded  with  these  words  : 

We  must  confess  we  felt  a  little  relief  when  the  toxic 
(poisonous)  symptoms,  while,  became  far  more  marked  than 
we  had  expected,  abated. 

That  was  one  example.  There  was  another  case  which 
was  reported  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  January 
7th,  1882,  page  5.  That  was  a  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  and  was  the  case  of  a  man  kept  in 
a  shocking  state  of  eruption;  to  use  the  words  of  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  "he  was  In  a  miserable  condition  from  pain 
and  irritation."  The  man  was  kept  purposely  uncured  for 
a  lew  days  in  order  that  the  students  might  see  that  the 
disease  would  not  cure  itself.  Then  afterwards,  to  use 
Jonathan  Hutchinson's  words,  he  waved  the  magician's 
wand  and  the  man  was  cured.  It  was  unjustifiable  that 
a  man  should  be  kept  in  a  miserable  condition  from  pain 
and  Irritation.  The  witness  further  cited  a  case  of  a  man 
who,  after  experimenting  on  cats — the  first  of  which  died 
in  twenty  minutes  and  the  second  in  thirty-three  minutes 
—and  other  animals,  went  on  to  say: 

We  have  made  some  observations  clinically.  To  18  adults— 
14  men  and  4  women — we  ordered  10  grains  of  Jthe  pure  nitrite 
of  sodium.. 

That  was  a  report  by  Dr.  Ringer  and  Dr.  Murrell  in  the 
Lancet  of  November  3rd,  1883.  After  trying  it  on  the 
cats,  the  first  of  which  died  in  twenty  minutes  and  the 
second  in  thirty- three  minutes,  they  then  tried  these 
experiments  on  human  beings,  and  there  were  the  most 
painful  results  to  read  of  what  the  people  came  back  and 
said  who  suffered  froman  experiment  which  was  the  direct 
result  of  vivisection  apparently.  The  Chairman  said  he 
was  afraid  that  these  cases  could  not  be  gone  into  at  this 
length.  He  understood  that  the  witness's  general  prin- 
ciple was  that  vivisection  might  lead  up  to  experiments 
on  mankind.  They  had  already  had  a  great  many  of  these 
cases  introduced  on  statements  made  in  papers,  and  when 
they  had  come  to  have  the  actual  persons  before  them  who 
were  present  to  tell  them  what  reBlly  took  place,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  account  had  given  quite  a  different  com- 
plexion to  the  particular  passages  quoted;  and  as  this  was 
not  germane  to  vivisection,  but  was  only  being  used  as  an 
illustration  of  what  experiments  upon  animals  might  lead 
to,  he  thought  they  could  not  have  It  in  detail,  because 
they  could  not  have  it  in  such  a  shape  as  would  Involve 
their  having  to  investigate  all  these  cases  themselves. 
The  witness  proceeded  to  say  that  Dr,  Johnson  had  warned 
them  that  vivisection  would  lead  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  Lecky  and  some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world 
told  them  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vivisec- 
tion that  a  man  who  got  callous  to  pain,  and  did  not 
inflict  it  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer,  would  not  be  over- 
particular when  he  went  straight  from  the  vlvisectlonal 
laboratory  to  the  bedside  of  a  hospital  patient. 


INDIA   IN    1905. 

The   Report  of  the  Imperial  Sanitary  Commissioner. 

The  (ijols. 
The  inmates  of  gaols,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influences  affecting  health  in  town 
and  country,  reflect  the  conditions  governing  public 
salubrity  better  than  soldiers,  whose  life  is  spent  under 
special  circumstances.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  points 
out  that  close  upon  half  a  million  persons  pass  through 
the  prisons  of  India  every  year,  and  considers  this  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  diffusing  sanitary  education. 
The  ingoing  tide  of  prisoners  implies  great  risk  of  im- 
porting infective  disease  into  prison,  and  the  importance 
of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  this  continual  importa- 
tion is  evident.  Suggestions  are  offered  to  this  end.  In 
view  of  these  considerations,  the  prison  statistics  of  1905 
are  satisfactory.  The  mean  daily  strength  of  prisoners 
was  91,917,  an  advance  of  1,564  on  1904.  The  sickness- 
rates  were  low,  and  the  death-rate  19  23 — only  1.62  higher 
than  that  of  the  exceptionally  healthy  preceding  year. 
The  highest  rate  was  32.96,  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
and  the  lowest  15.79,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  mor- 
tality of  central  prisons  containing  long-term  prisoners 
was  lower  there  than  that  of  district  gaols.  The  chief 
causes  of  sickness  were,  as  usual,  ague,  dysentery, 
abscesses,  ulcers  and  boils,  diarrhoea,  and  chest  diseases  ; 
and  of  mortality,  phthisis,  dysentery,  and  pneumonia. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers.  Quinine  prophylaxis  is  in  general  use,  and 
drainage  of  pools  in  the  vicinity.  There  was  a  decided 
fall  in  the  dysentery  admission- rate,  but  a  slight  rise  in 
the  death-rate.  The  diarrhoea- rates  were  the  lowest  on 
record.  Influenza  was  widely  diffused,  causing  a  rise  in 
admissions  from  deaths  from  chest  diseases,  but  pneu- 
monia was  less  prevalent  and  fatal.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  incidence  and  mortality  of  phthisis, 
which  was  much  higher  among  prisoners  of  ovtr  three 
years'  residence.  The  need  of  special  preventive  measures 
is  obvious.  Anaemia  and  debility  gave  average  results. 
There  were  31  cases  of  small-pox  with  4  deaths,  66  cases 
of  plague  with  46  deaths,  10  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever 
with  9  deaths  (a  considerable  decrease),  64  cases  of  enteric 
fever  with  15  deaths,  and  73  cases  of  cholera  with  40 
deaths.  Of  these,  30  cases  with  10  deaths  occurred  in  the 
Rajamundry  Gaol,  Madras.  Provincial  details  indicate 
that  overcrowding  took  place  in  many  gaols.  The  statistics 
of  the  Andaman  penal  settlement  are  not  included  in  the 
above  notes.  The  prison  population  was  14,348-  more  than 
one-seventh  of  the  whole.  The  admission-rate  was  1,898, 
the  constantly-sick  rate  68,  and  the  death-rate  38.96. 
Malaria  is  very  rife,  and  dysentery  and  phthisis  very  fatal, 
the  death-rates  of  theBe  diseases  being  13.03  and  6.48, 
against  Indian  rates  of  3.01  and  3.19. 

European  Troops. 

The  strength  of  the  European  Army  of  India  was  71,343, 
and  the  number  of  arrivals  15,178.  Troops  marching 
averaged  1,999,  and  on  service  in  the  Aden  Hinterland 
349.  The  rates  of  admission,  constantly  sick,  mortality, 
and  invaliding  were  834.3,  52.3,  10.05  and  21.24— all  the 
lowest  on  record.  Venereal  diseases,  ague  and  simple 
continued  fever  weie,  as  usual,  the  chief  causes  of  sick- 
ness, and  enteric  fever  and  hepatic  abscess  of  mortality. 
The  admission- rate  of  the  Aden  Field  Force  was  988.5, 
and  the  death-rate  8.60.  Influenza  was  severe  in  all  but 
the  Southern  India  groups.  Only  10  cases  of  cholera  with 
9  deaths  occurred,  but  there  were  99  cases  of  small-pox 
with  1  death.  There  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
prevalence  and  mortality  of  ague.  The  prophylactic  ad- 
ministration of  quinine,  which  has  become  a  general 
practice,  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  result.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  native  troops  and  prisoners. 
The  best  method  of  administration  is  discussed  at 
length,  and  preference  is  given  to  Koch's  plan  of 
giving  15  grains  on  two  consecutive  days  of  the 
week.  Anti-mosquito  measures  have  been  employed  with 
benefit  in  many  stations.  There  was  also  a  decline  of 
mortality  from  malarial  remittent  fever.  There  was  a 
striking  rise  in  admissions  from  simple  continued  fever, 
due  to  the  more  extended  use  of  the  microscope  for 
diagnosis.  Only  4  cases  were  diagnosed  as  Malta  fever 
in  four  different  stations.  The  rate  of  admissions  from 
enteric  fever  fell  from  19.6  to  16.1,  and  the  death-rate 
from  3.76  to  2  99.    This  abatement  is  attributed  to  the 
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"  prophylactic  measures  now  in  force."  Recent  researches 
regarding  the  bacteriology  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of 
bacilli  in  blood,  urine,  faeces,  bile,  sputum,  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  infection  by  water,  milk,  food,  contact  and 
fomites,  soil,  dust,  and  flies,  bacillary  diagnosis,  agglutina- 
tion tests,  and  the  methods  and  value  of  prophylaxis  are 
detailed  and  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  much 
intelligence.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  subjects 
of  "  bacilli-carriers  "  and  the  proneness  of  children 
to  undergo  mild  attacks  and  thus  acquire  im- 
munity. Some  observations  are  recorded  indicating 
the  advantage  of  antityphoid  inoculation.  These 
discussions,  which  cover  30  pages  of  the  report,  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  stimulating  and  useful  effect  on  the 
medical  executive.  From  plague  there  Were  13  admissions 
and  4  deaths ;  7  of  these  occurred  at  Aden.  Of  46  admis- 
sions from  beri-beri,  25  also  occurred  at  Aden  and  10  at 
Cawnpore.  There  were  415  cases  of  dengue— 48  in  Madras 
and  354  in  Eangoon.  From  Bilharzia  haematobia  there 
were  22  admissions,  against  63  in  1904  and  318  in  1903. 
There  was  a  decline  in  admissions  and  deaths  from 
phthisis,  but  a  slight  rise  from  pneumonia— due,  pro- 
bably, to  the  increased  prevalence  of  influenza.  There 
was  a  slight  rise  in  dysentery  admissions  and  deaths,  and 
a  slight  fall  in  hepatic  abscess.  The  casualties  caused  by 
alcoholism,  heatstroke,  and  suicide  were  about  the 
average.  There  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  admis- 
sions from  venereal  disease,  the  rate  being  153  7,  against 
198  5  in  1905  and  385.5  in  1894-1903.  This  substantial 
abatement  is  partly  owing  to  alterations  in  classification 
and  practice,  but  is  held  to  be  largely  real.  The  death- 
rate  of  officers  was  9  04,  of  women  10.96,  and  of  children 
38.80 — all  in  favourable  contrast  with  preceding  years.  The 
facts  recorded  for  the  year  are,  on  the  whole,  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Native  Troops. 
The  strength  of  the  Native  army  was  125,712,  of  which 
12,299  were  marching  or  on  manoeuvres,  and  6,357  on 
service  or  employed  outside  of  India.  The  admission- 
rate  (607.1)  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  1904,  but  the 
constantly  sick  and  death  rates  (23.2  and  8.09)  were  the 
lowest  on  record.  The  invaliding  rate  (9.02)  was  also  well 
below  the  average.  The  chief  causes  of  sickness  were 
ague,  dysentery,  chest  diseases,  venereal  diseases,  simple 
continued  fever,  and  pneumonia,  andjof  mortality  pneu- 
monia, remittent  fever,  and  phthisis.  The  death  rate 
of  the  China  garrison  was  4.56,  of  the  Somaliland 
Field  Force  3.81,  of  the  Aden  Column  Field  Force  2.88, 
and  of  the  Sikkim-Tibet  Field  Force  33.52,  7  out  of  the  12 
deaths  being  returned  as  remittent  fever.  The  sickness 
and  mortality  of  troops  stationed  on  the  hills  are  found  to 
be  higher  than  of  those  stationed  on  the  plains,  but 
stations  above  5,000  ft.  sea-level  give  lower  rates  than 
those  below  5,000  ft.  There  was  a  decline  in  admissions 
from  influenza,  which  was  less  prevalent  than  among 
European  troops  or  prisoners.  There  were  only  11  cases 
of  cholera  with  7  deaths,  and  77  cases  of  small-pox  with 
1  death.  Cariously,  this  disease  was  more  prevalent  but 
leBS  fatil  in  the  European  Army.  Ague  admissions  fell 
to  171  per  1,000,  less  than  half  the  mean  for  the  decade 
1891-1900.  Kemittent  fever  was  lather  more  prevalent, 
but  less  fatal.  As  in  the  European  Army,  there  was  a 
marked  rise  in  admissions  for  simple  continued  fever, 
probably  for  the  same  reason.  There  were  130  admis- 
sions and  35  deaths  attributed  to  enteric  fever — a 
great  Increase.  The  rates  were  1.1  and  0.28,  against 
16.1  and  2.99  in  the  European  Army.  Goorkhas,  as  usual, 
furnished  most  cases,  83  from  9  regiments  against  47  from 
35.  The  case  mortality  is  higher  in  the  native  than  in  the 
European  army  (27  against  19).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  more  cases  of  Malta  fever  (43,  with  1  death) 
reported  from  the  native  army.  The  diagnosis  was  based 
on  clinical  and  in  most  cases  bacteriological  grounds.  The 
drinking  of  unboiled  goat's  milk  was  blamed  in  many 
instances.  There  were  79  cases  of  plague  with  46  deaths — 
a  decided  decrease — and  only  1  case  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 
There  was  a  marked  abatement  of  scurvy.  The  disease 
was  almost  absent  in  the  Somaliland  and  Aden  forces. 
There  was  a  satisfactory  fall  in  phthisis  even  among 
Goorkhas,  and  the  death-rate  of  pneumonia  was  also  lower. 
The  dysentery-rate  was  less  and  the  diarrhoea- rate  higher 
than  in  1904.  There  were  only  19  cases  of  hepatic  abscess, 
with  1  death  against  152  and  83  in  the  European  army. 
There  was  a  slight  fall  in  admissions  for  venereal  diseases, 


which  are  eight  times  more  numerous  among  European 
troops.  There  were  only  15  admissions,  with  2  deaths, 
from  beri-beri.  The  admissions  for  Guinea-worm  num- 
bered 609 ;  none  in  the  European  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  not  a  single  admission  for  bilharzia  in 
the  native  army. 

Vaccination. 
No  information  is  given  regarding  the  arrangements 
for  vaccinating  which  obtain  in  the  several  provinces. 
The  outturn  of  work  was  considerably  larger,  and  there 
was  a  marked  rise  in  the  number  of  revaccinations,  which 
depends  greatly  on  the  prevalence  of  small-pox.  The 
number  of  successful  vaccinations  amounted  to  34.79  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  and  it  is  estimated  that  43.83  per 
cent,  of  infants  were  protected,  against,  42.46  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  was  no  material  change  in  the  number 
of  operations  performed  by  each  vaccinator  and  the  cost 
of  vaccination.  The  percentage  of  success  in  primary 
vaccination  was  97.20,  and  in  revaccination  74.20. 
Animal  lymph  is  now  largely  resorted  to,  and  the  material 
Is  used  pure  or  mixed  with  glycerine,  chloroformed 
glycerine,  lanolin,  or  vaseline.  D6p6ts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  provinces  for  manufacture  and  distribution. 
A  scheme  has  been  sanctioned  in  Bengal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  vaccinators.  Improvement  is  also  evident  in  the 
work  done  in  native  states  and  dependencies.  No  facts 
are  recorded  regarding  the  relation  of  small-pox  prevalence 
and  mortality  to  vaccination. 

Sanitary  Administration  and  Work. 
No  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  year 
as  regards  sanitary  legislation  or  administration.  This 
section  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  report  is  a  summary 
of  provincial  sanitary  reports,  which  in  many  respects  are 
not  drawn  up  on  similar  lines,  rendering  general  comment 
difficult.  The  information  presented  gives  evidence  of 
considerable  sanitary  activity,  more  especially  as  regards 
water  supply,  drainage,  and  conservancy.  The  septic  tank 
system  is  on  trial  in  many  places,  and  the  utilization  of 
sewage  in  agriculture  is  being  resorted  to  with  advantage. 
In  the  Bombay  Presidency  sanitary  effort  is  in  abeyance 
on  account  of  the  large  expenditure  necessitated  by  the 
prevalence  of  plague.  The  functions  of  the  sanitary  Boards 
vary  in  different  provinces,  in  some  being  purely  consulta- 
tive, whereas  in  others  some  degree  of  executive  power  is 
granted  by  the  local  Government.  In  the  Punjab  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  sanction  grants  in  aid  to  local 
bodies  for  sanitary  purposes  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  work  and  the  solvency  of  the  municipalities. 

Miscellaneous. 

Interesting  information  is  given  under  the  head  of 
"general  remarks"  regarding  the  "Bed Sea  pilgrim  traffic." 
Pilgrims  are  now  permitted  to  embark  from  Bombay 
only.  KestrictioDS  have  been  lightened,  but  inspection 
strengthened.  Small-pox  continues  to  cause  considerable 
loss  of  life  both  in  outgoing  and  incoming  vessels.  It  is 
reported  that  the  health  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Haj  was 
"  perfect  throughout  the  season,"  and  that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  both  Jeddah  and  Mecca  has  greatly  improved 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Recent  work  on  Malta  fever  is  detailed  at  some  length, 
Including  the  important  observations  made  by  the  Medi- 
terranean Fever  Commission.  The  excellent  and  increasing 
work  done  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Kasauli  is  quoted ; 
1,145  persons  were  treated  with  only  7  failures.  A  new 
Pasteur  institute  is  being  organized  for  Southern  India  at 
Coonoor. 

The  improved  arrangements  at  the  Central  Research 
Institute  at  Kasauli  and  the  King  Institute  of  Preventive 
Medicine  at  Guindy,  near  Madras,  are  described,  and  it  is 
stated  that  increased  facilities  have  been  granted  to 
officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  Indian 
Medical  Service  for  study  in  bacteriological  laboratories. 
Reference  is  also  made  to  special  inquiries  which  are  in 
progress  in  India  with  respect  to  typhoid  fever,  dysentery, 
and  malaria.  A  standing  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  "investigating  and  advising  on  the 
incidence  of  enteric  fever  in  India  and  its  prophylaxis." 
The  subject  of  kala-azar  continues  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Rogers,  Christophers,  Tatton,  and  others.  The  proba- 
bility of  the  communication  of  this  disease  and  of  Malta 
fever  throne*'  the  agency  of  blood-jucking  insects  is 
gaining  strength. 
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THE     SIXTH     INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR 

EXHIBITION. 

The  Sixth  International  Motor  Exhibition  organized  by 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Limited, 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  which 
concludes  this  week  at  Olympia,  has  proved  more  popular 
and  better  attended  than  any  of  Its  predecessors.  It  has 
been  characterized  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  low- 
priced  cars,  with,  however,  as  compensation  a  rather 
lower  price  for  the  high-grade  makes.  Several  firms 
have  made  a  special  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
medical  profession  by  building  cars  of  moderate  horse 
power,  In  which  the  chief  aim  has  been  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  breakdown.  The  most  striking  novelties 
were  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Igniter,  the  "  Valveless  "  cars 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crawshay  Williams,  Limited, 
Ashtead,  Surrey,  and  the  combined  gear-box  and  live 
axle  shown  by  Messrs.  Darracq.  These  and  the  cars 
which  had  run  in  the  Pekin  to  Paris  and  other  races 
attracted  the  chief  attention. 

Sib  Oliver  Lodge's  Igniter. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  ignition  system  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
It  Is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  intensity 
coil,  a  current  of  low  voltage  being  transformed  into 
a  lesser  ampere  current  of  very  high  voltage,  and,  unless 
under  the  stress  of  actual  use  upon  a  motor  car  it  is 
found  to  develop  some 
unforeseen  element  of 
weakness,  it  seems  likely 
to  supersede  every 
variety  of  coil  at  present 
in  use  by  motorists.  It 
J3  somewhat  difficult 
without  diagrams  and 
without  entering  into 
technicalities  to  describe 
its  peculiarities  fully, 
but  it  may  be  possible 
to  briefly  set  out  the 
essence  of  the  principle 
by  which  it  differs  from 
all  others.  It  may  be 
premised  that  Sir  Oliver 
has  by  no  means  rushed 
it  upon  the  market;  it 
is  some  years  since  he 
first  proposed  the  prin- 
ciple, and  it  has  been 
tested  In  actual  use  upon 
gas  engines,  though  it  is 
only  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  for  motor 
cars. 

What  electricians  call  a  "  surge  "  current  has  long  been 
employed,  and  ia,  indeed,  indispensable;  by  this  Is  meant 
the  use  of  a  condenser  which  to  some  extent  stores  the 
energy  and  lets  it  go  with  a  rush.  The  condenser  is 
constructed  of  Insulated  layers  of  tinfoil,  and  acts 
somewhat,  but  not  exactly,  as  a  Leyden  jar  acts. 
This  condenser  has  hitherto  been  used  only  upon  the 
low- tension  current,  the  high-tension  current  being 
distributed  straight  to  the  sparking  plugs.  But  in  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  plan  what  are  virtually  two  Leyden 
jars  are  employed  at  the  two  ends  of  the  high-tension 
circuit,  which  is  interrupted  by  them,  and  has  no  direct 
continuous  course  to  the  sparking  plugs  whatever ;  it  is 
employed  to  charge  the  Leyden  jars  only,  but  it  has  also  a 
spark  gap  across  its  two  terminals.  The  Leyden  jars  are 
not  In  the  usual  form,  but  consist  of  fiat  glass  plates 
coated  with  tinfoil  on  each  side.  The  tinfoil  on  the  sides 
larthest  from  the  secondary  wire  are  in  their  turn  con- 
nected, the  one  with  the  interior  of  the  sparking  plug,  the 
other  with  its  exterior.  Besides  this,  their  main  con- 
nexion, they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  imper- 
fect conductor — that  is  to  say,  by  one  of  considerable 
resistance. 

When  the  secondary  high-tension  current  occurs  the 
Leyden  jars  become  charged,  and  ultimately,  though  of 
course  the  whole  time  consumed  is  Infinitesimal,  a  spark 
jumps  across  the  spark  gap.  At  the  same  moment  a 
apark  jumps  across  the  gap  in  the  circuit  beneath  the 


glass  plates— that  is  to  say,  between  the  lower  tlnlolls, 
and  here  the  gap  is  between  the  ordinary  points  ol  a 
sparking  plug.  Hence  it  is  an  induced,  and  not  a  direct, 
current  which  makes  the  spark  in  the  sparking  plugs. 
The  great  peculiarity  and  the  great  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  Is  that  the  sudden  violent  discharge  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  routes  which  are  open  but  are  of 
tolerably  high  resistance.  Thus  it  appears  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  so-called  "  leak  "  of  high  resistance  between 
the  two  lower  tinfoils,  but  jumps  the  spark  gap  of  the 
plugs  instead.  Every  motorist  has  been  troubled  at  times 
by  misfires  due  to  a  dirty  sparking  plug,  dirtied  upon 
Its  Insulation  by  oil  or  carbon  or  both ;  the  ordinary  high- 
tension  current  is  quite  willing  to  take  this  route,  though 
the  conduction  be  not  very  perfect.  But  with  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge's  Ignition  the  very  dirtiest  sparking  plugs  will  fire  ; 
even  if  the  gap  between  the  points  be  filled  up  with  carbon 
and  oil,  as  was  shown  at  the  exhibition.  And  a  sparking 
plug  immersed  in  water  will  give  a  perfect  spark.  It 
seems  as  If  the  sudden  discharge  must  go  quick,  and  the 
quickest  thing  is  to  jump  the  gap,  even  though  It  could 
struggle  through  other  routes. 

Such,  in  a  rough  way,  is  the  principle  involved — 
namely,  the  employment  of  a  sudden  Leyden  jar  dis- 
charge. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  details  of 
construction  have  been  most  carefully  worked  out,  and 
that  Ingenuity  and  originality  are  shown  in  various  details, 
too  numerous  for  enumeration  here. 

The  invention  was  shown  by  Lodge  Brothers  and  Co.,  14, 
New  Street.Birmingham. 

De  Dion-Boutok. 
Among  the  best-known 
makers  who  were  exhi- 
biting cars  likely  to 
prove  serviceable  to 
doctors  in  their  profes- 
sional work  were  the 
De  Dion-Bouton,  Limi- 
ted (10,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street,  W.). 
On  their  stand  was 
one  of  the  10-h.p. 
cars  which  accom- 
plished the  Pekin 
to  Paris  journey.  No 
attempt  had  been 
made  to  alter  the 
car  In  any  way,  and 
on  its  lamps  it  still 
carried  the  bouquets 
with  which  it  had 
been  decorated  on  Its 
arrival  in  Paris.  Among  the  many  models  exhibited  on 
the  stand  was  the  new  12-14-h.p.  four-cylinder  car,  which, 
with  double  phaeton  and  side  entrance  body,  will  be 
offered  to  the  public  for  £425.  The  new  model  will  have 
high  tension  magneto  ignition  without  advance  lever, 
dispenses  entirely  with  battery  and  coil,  has  a  new  patent 
automatic  carburettor,  and  all  the  well-known  features  of 
the  older  pattern  four-cylinder  models.  It  combines 
the  advantages  of  pace,  reliability,  and  flexibility,  and 
is  also  very  quiet  in  running.  A  number  of  the  older 
models  were  also  exhibited,  including  "  the  durable 
8-h.p."  with  expanding  clutch  gear,  for  £206,  which  has 
proved  very  popular  among  the  profession ;  the  8  h.p.  for 
£273,  and  a  number  of  higher  powered  cars. 

Humber. 
The  Humber,  Limited  (Beeston,  Notts,  and  Coventry), 
make  a  well  equiped  car  for  £270,  which  they  describe 
as  the  Coventry  Two-seated  Doctor's  car.  It  is  fitted 
complete  with  leather  hood  and  wind  screen,  and  has 
already  proved  it3  popularity.  A  number  of  other 
moderate-power  cars  were  also  to  be  seen  on  this 
stand.  Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made  this 
season.  The  commutator  has  been  raised  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  to  avoid  the  uneven  distribution  of  oil 
and  consequent  occasional  misfiring,  which  occurred  In 
the  older  models.  The  gear-box  has  been  cast  in 
one  piece,  a  gate  change  speed  has  been  introduced, 
and  two  sparking  plugs  have  been  fitted  to  each 
cylinder. 
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Yalybless  Cars. 
The  "  valveless  "  cars  appear  to  iulfil  many  of  the  con- 
ditions demanded  by  medical  men.    A  car  of  this  pattern 
built  for  experimental  purposes  won  the  Kent  hill  climb 
in  1903,  and  has  been  used  for  four  years  by  a  general 
practitioner.     It  is  a  20-h.p.  car,  and  with  standard  body 
and  accessories  is  sold  for  £395.     It  has  a  two-cyiindered 
engine,  and  both  cylinders  share  a  common  combustion 
chamber,  inlet  pipe, 
airtight  crank   case, 
inlet   port,    exhaust 
port,    and    sparking 
plug.     Tee  two  pis- 
tons   move   np   and 
down  together,  ope- 
rating separate  crank 
shaits,  each  with  its 
own  fly-wheel,  which 
revolve  la   different 
directions,         being 
gsared   together    by 
teeth   cut    on    disc 
webs.      It  is  so  ar- 
ranged   that    explo- 
sion takes   place    at 
every  revolution,  in- 
stead   of     at    every 
other  revolution   as 
in  the  ordinary  engines. 


Fig.  2. 


It  is  claimed  that  the  simul- 
taneous opposite  movement  of  the  fly-wheels  destroys 
vibration,  while  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  large 
combustion  space  makes  the  car  an  exceptionally  good 
hill-climber.  The  car  is  handsomely  finished  off,  an^. 
if  the  results  already  obtained  are  any  guide,  should 
prove  popular. 

Gobron-Bk-; 
The  Socie'tt:  Commereiale  des  Automobiles  Gobron- 
Brillie  (173,  Piccadilly,  W )  exhibited  a  number  of  high- 
powered  chassis,  all  characterized  by  the  double  piston 
cylinder  used  by  the  makers.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
show  their  £500  chassis  had  not  been  delivered,  but  the 
great  feature  of  the  larger  cars  was  the  quiet  and  absence 
of  vibration  of  the  engines  even  when  these  were  allowed 
to  race.  The  ear  starts  without  jar  and  seems  excellent 
in  every  way.  An  important  detail  in  the  construction 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  two  clutches,  in  one  cf  which 
the  facing  is  metal  to  metal,  In  the  other  metal  to  leather. 

Rover  Company. 
The  Rover  Company  (Meteor  Works,  Coventry)  showed 
a  number  of  low-power  cars,  and  exhibited  the  Albert  Brown 
trophy,  won  on  an  8-h.p.  Rover,  and  the  International  Tourist 
Trophy  for  1907,  won  by  the 
20-h.p.  model.  The  company 
offers  a  6-h.p.  one  cylinder 
two-seated  car,  with  hood 
and  screen,  for  £150,  or  with 
wire  wheels,  cheaper  body, 
and  smaller  tyres,  for  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of 
100  guineas.  The  8-h.p.  one- 
cylinder  coupe,  well  up- 
holstered In  a  colour  scheme 
of  green  and  black,  f  :>und 
many  admirers.  A  canopy 
will  be  fitted  to  this  model 
without  extra  charge.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the 
change-speed  lever  on  the 
8-h  p.  model  is  now  removed  from  the  steering  column  to 
the  aide. 

Daru acq's  Gear-Box  and  Live  Axle. 
Messrs.  Darracq's  (Walnut  Tree  Walk,  Kennington,  S.E  ) 
combined  gear- box  and  live  axle  in  one  casting,  and 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  have  made  it  possible  to 
remove  the  box  containing  the  change-speed  gears  and 
differential  by  simply  unscrewing  four  bolts,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
jack  up  the  wheels.  The  gear-bjx  has  been  used  for 
threp  years  on  the  Darracq  racing  cars,  but  it  is  being 
applied  for  the  first  time  this  year  on  ordinary  cars. 

Pakhabd. 

Most  of   Messrs.  Panhard  and  Levassor's   (14,  Regent 


Fig.  3.— Hover  Car,  two-seated  body 


Street,  S.W.)  cars  shown  were  of  too  high  a  power 
to  be  suitable  for  any  form  of  routine  work,  but  excep- 
tion must  be  made  for  the  8  to  11-hp.  three-cylinder 
landanlette.  Trie  body  seems  rather  heavy  for  a  car  of 
that  power,  but  fitted  with  a  smaller  body  this  well- 
known  and  reliable  chassis  will  unquestionably  prove  as 
popular  in  the  coming  season  as  in  the  past.  The 
smoothness  of  running  owing  to  the  three-cylinder  engine 
makes  this  one  of 
the  most  comfortable 
small  cars  on  the 
market. 

Laschester. 
Among  the  Lan- 
chester  exhibits  (The 
Lanchester  Motor 
Company,  311,  Ox- 
ford Street,  W.)  is  a 
20-h.p.  four  -  cylin- 
der car,  which  has- 
been  found  especially 
convenient  for  town 
practice.  The  Lan- 
chester cars  have  s 
reputation  for  silence. 
The  main  alteration 
this  year  Is  the  fit- 
ting of  a  Slmms-Boseh  high-tension  magneto,  which  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  faster  running  of  the 
vertical  engine  recently  adopted. 

Colin  Defries  (Porthos). 
The  originality  of  the  Porthos  car  shown  by  Messrs- 
Colin  Defries  (2,  Denman  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.)  attracted 
much  favourable  comment.  Quite  apart  from  the 
ingenious  arrangement  of  the  carburettor,  by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  found  possible  to  secure  a 
perfect  mixture  with  cold  air,  the  new  construction  of  the 
live  axle  was  noteworthy.  An  ordinary  fixed  axle  sup- 
ports the  weight  of  the  car,  but  the  drive  is  communi- 
cated to  the  road  wheels  by  a  sleeve  over  the  axle. 
This  system  ensures  a  very  strong  axle.  In  addition 
to  these  points  of  fundamental  importance  there  are 
two  details  of  considerable  interest.  One  valve  tappet 
is  utilized  as  a  plunger  in  the  oil  pump,  avoiding 
gearing,  and  at  the  same  time  adapting  the  flow  of  oi2 
to  the  pace  of  the  engine.  Another  tappet  operates 
an  air  pump,  which  supersedes  the  exhaust  pressure 
in  the  petrol  tank.  The  use  of  air  for  this  purpose 
is  a  real  improvement.  The  petrol  is  not  dirtied-, 
there  is  no  fear  of  moisture  getting  into  the  tank, 
and  neither  the  pressure 
pipe  nor  the  jet  become 
clMiked. 

Argyll. 
The  interest  that  would 
otherwise  have  attached  to 
the  excellent  little  14  te- 
16-h.p.  Argyll  car  (Argyll 
Motors  Limited,  Alexandria, 
N.B ),  which  with  side  en- 
trance and  Cape  hood  ie 
offered  for  £375,  and  by 
its  silence,  flexibility,  price, 
and  generally  smart  appear- 
ance, has  made  tself  popu- 
lar, was  turned  rather  to- 
wards the  magnificent  40-h.p.  chassis  exhibited  on  the 
stand.  This  is  of  live  axle  type,  and  has  a  specially- 
deBigned  gear-box,  which  differs  considerably  from 
the  well-kncwn    Argyll  pattern. 

Renault. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  £380  8-h.p. 
two-cylinder  Renault  car  (Renault  Fiires,  Limited, 
(19,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.),  for  this  or  a 
closely  similar  model  has  won  general  recognition  in 
the  popularity  of  the  taximeter  cab.  The  14  16  h.p. 
West  Aster,  the  chassis  price  of  which  is  £345,  Is  fitted 
with  the  well-known  Aster  engines,  for  which  the  makers 
claim  that  it  needs  little  attention :.to  keep  in  running 
order. 
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Gregoire. 
The  Grogoire  cars  ahowa  by  Messrs.  Osborn  and  Co. 
J5,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W)  includtd  a  number 
of  models  suitable  for  medical  men.  On  the  stand 
was  the  car  that  ran  third  among  the  two-cylinder 
competitors  in  the  principal  race  In  France  for  small  cars, 
averaging  58  kilometres  an  hour.  Tbe  makers  claim  to 
cater  for  the  class  of  work  required  by  medical  men, 
and  devote  special  attention  to  making  their  cars  strong, 
reliable,  and  simple.  The  most  popular  model  is  an 
3-h.p  two-cylinder  car,  which,  complete  with  the  body, 
is  sold  for  190  guireas.  Other  models  of  this  firm  are  the 
<3  to  10-h.p.  two-cy Under  chassis,  price  220  guineas  ;  10  to 
14-h.p.  four-cylinder  chassis,  price  280  guineas ;  and  the 
10  to  14-h.p.  four  cylinder  chassis,  price  370  guineas. 

Adler. 

The  Adler  small  car,  which  was  first  shown  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  is 
of  9-h.p.,  and  has  a  two-cylinder  engine  with  automatic 
'inlet  valves.  Care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  car  quiet 
and  reliable,  and  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co. 
<127,  Long  Acre,  W.C.)  are  exhibiting  it  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  soundness  of  Its  construction.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  wheels  of  the  car  have  pressed  steel  spokes, 
capable  of  resisting  a  lateral  pressure  of  2  533  lb.  without 
Buffering  any  alteration,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
not  heavier  than  if  they  were  of  wood,  which  they  resemble 
in  appearance. 

British  Automobile  Syndicate. 

The  British  Automobile  Commercial  Syndicate  (97  and 
98,  Long  Acre,  W.C  )  exhibited  a  number  of  Spyker  and 
Zedel  cars.  One  of  the 
latter — a  10  to  12-h.p. 
Sour-cylinder— was  fitted 
with  doctor's  brougham 
body,  and  priced  at 
£375.  This  body  is 
noticeable  because  It 
entirely  encloses  the 
driving-seat  and  gear 
lever,  and  completely 
protects  the  driver  from 
the  weather.  It  is  also 
fitted  with  a  special 
-uggage  case  behind  the 
body.  The  Zedel  appears 
very  suit  ible  for  medical 
work.  It  has  a  very 
compact  gear-box;  the 
arrangement  of  the 
tradius  rods  is  peculiar, 
being  attached  to  the 
sleeve  of  the  cardan 
shaft,  and  in  this  are 
almost  if  not  quite 
unique.  There  is  a  car- 
burettor specially  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  complete  vaporization  of  the  petrol, 
which  passes  up  a  long  pipe  from  the  jet  to  the  inlet 
pipe.  The  only  fault  apparent  in  this  well-designed 
chassis  was  the  smallness  of  the  wheels. 

Large  Cars. 
Considerations  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  do  more 
than  mention  some  of  the  many  points  which  attracted 
motorists.  The  40  to  50-h.p.  Rolls-Royce  (Rolls- Joyce, 
Limited,  14  and  15,  Conduit  Street  W.)  known  as  the  Silver 
•Ghost,  which  has  recently  completed  a  15,000  miles  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club,  had  three 
cylinders  dismantled  and  the  parts  which  were  open  to 
inspection  were  critically  scrutinized.  Prince  Borghese's 
40-h.p.  Itala,  which  won  he  Pekin  Paris  race,  also  aroused 
great  Interest.  Among  the  larger  cars  should  be  men- 
tioned the  30  h.p.  six-cylinder  Napier  chassis,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  £575  and  was  fitted  with  a  Cape-cart  hood 
with  an  ingenious  mechanical  arrangement  for  extending 
Itj,  the  70  to  90-h.p.  Gobron-Brillie  chassis,  priced  at  £1,550, 
the  most  expensive  in  the  show,  and  the  English-built 
Mercedes,  which  is  so  similar  to  the  foreign  that  most  of 
Its  parts  are  interchangeable,  the  chief  differences  being 
that  it  is  fitted  with  a  multiple  disc  instead  of  with  a  coil 
clutch  and  a  modified  arrangement  of  the  pumps  and 
magneto. 


Fig.  4.— The  Zedel  Car, 


Tyres. 
A  notable  feature  of  tbe  show  was  the  large  number  of 
non  skid  and  non-  punotmable  t)  res. 

The  most  striking  departure  from  ordinary  types  was 
the  solid  tyre  exhibited  by  the  Elastes  Company  (79  and 
80,  York  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.).  A  preparation 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  glue,  glycerine,  and 
chromate  salts  Is  forced  hot  into  the  inner  tube  and  there 
left  for  about  ten  days  to  solidify.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  tube  contains  a  firm,  compact  mass  having  a 
greater  resiliency,  though  a  less  tensile  strength,  than 
indiambber.  Two  tyres  were  shown  which  had  been 
driven  3,000  and  5,000  miles  respectively  and  were  still  in 
good  condition  for  the  road.  The  preparation  seems  ser- 
viceable, and  interferes  little,  if  at  all,  with  the  running 
of  the  car,  while  it  should  prove  Invaluable  to  men  who 
are  willing  to  make  some  email  sacrifice  of  pace  to  secure 
absolute  reliability  in  their  tyres.  The  makers  claim 
that  the  life  of  an  outer  cover  is  very  materially  increased, 
for  Its  proper  tension  is  always  maintained.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  use  it  when  very  much  more  worn  than  is  prudent 
when  the  inner  tube  is  inflated  with  air,  while  there  Is  of 
course  no  tendency  for  weak  places  to  be  subjected  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

The  De  Nevers  tyre  aims  at  producing  the  Bame  effect 
as  the  Elastes,  but  by  the  use  of  rubber  alone.  The  tyre 
is  of  solid  rubber,  the  outside  of  which  is  cut  into  seg- 
ments, and  is,  we  were  informed,  largely  used  by  the 
medical  profession.  It  appears  to  have  reduced  non- 
skidding  to  a  minimum,  and  one  testimonial  states  that 
the  writer  had  travelled  over  8,000  miles  without  having  any 
difficulties  with  his  tyres.  On  the  same  stall  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  the 
K.  T.  tyre.  This  com- 
bines the  principle  of 
the  pneumatic  and  solid, 
and  consists  of  a  rubber 
band  which  projects 
through  a  perforated 
steel  rim  into  a  number 
of  large  india-rubber 
studs  surrounding  an 
air  space.  AmoDg  other 
advantages  claimed  for 
the  tyre  is  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  its  better  grip 
of  the  road,  to  the 
absence  of  suction,  and 
to  other  reasons,  there  is 
a  saving  of  15  per  cent. 
In  the  power  that  is 
used.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  get  out 
of  order;  puncture  Is 
clearly  impossible,  as 
the  separate  air  spaces 
in  each  stud  are  encased 
in  great  thicknesses  of 
rubber.  There  Is  sufficient  room  between  the  studs  for 
them  to  take  firm  hold  of  the  ground  They  thus  eliminate 
skidding  with  ordinary  cars  and  even  with  motor  omnibuses 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Proof  of  reliability  was  afforded 
in  the  exhibition  of  tyres  taken  from  a  ton  and  a  half  car 
after  a  run  of  6,000  miles  which  were  still  far  from  worn  out. 
Side  by  side  with  these  varieties  of  solid  and  cushion 
tyrea  were  several  devices  to  prevent  puncture  and  side- 
slip in  the  case  of  pneumatics  ;  the  Sirdar  Rubber 
Company  (34,  Baker  Street,  W.)  had  on  show  a 
specially  vulcanized  inner  tube  fitted  into  place  with- 
out prellmicary  Inflation.  It  is  claimed  that  all  risk 
of  nipping  Is  thus  avoided,  and  the  trouble  caused 
in  fitting  the  ordinary  make  of  inner  tube  greatly 
diminished.  The  company  also  exhibited  a  studded  non- 
skid  cover,  in  which  washers  had  been  specially  fitted  to 
the  studs  to  prevent  their  being  driven  Into  the  canvas  or 
dropping  out  as  a  result  of  wear.  Varieties  of  this  In- 
sertion of  washers  were  very  common.  The  Sampson 
Company  exhibited  what  was  described  as  a  "  lock  fish- 
hook washer "  with  the  same  object.  The  price  of  the 
tyres  made  by  this  company  has  recently  been  reduced. 
The  Scott  non-skid  wheel  alternates  the  steel  and  rubber 
studs,  and  has  been  found  to  give  good  results.  The 
Hutchinson  cover  consists  of  a  leather  band,  with  conical 
steel  studs  countersunk  into  leather  plaques. 
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The  usefulness  of  detachable  wheels  and  rims  was 
shown  by  the  number  of  devices  exhibited.  The  Stepney 
wheel  (Stepney  Spare  Motor  Wheel,  Limited,  Stepney 
"Works,  Llanelly)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
The  Ajax  Detachable  Elm  Company  (Arthur  Street,  Small 
Heath,  Birmingham)  offer  a  detachable  rim  of  great 
simplicity  which  can  be  fitted  to  existing  wheels.  By 
unscrewing  three  winged  nuts  the  new  spare  rim  and  tyre 
are  fitted  on  to  the  wheel,  and  when  the  three  spare  nuts 
have  again  been  screwed  home,  the  operation  is  complete 
and  permanent,  the  whole  process  taking  less  than  three 
minutes.  Messrs.  Moseley's  detachable  tyre  (David 
Moseley  and  Sons,  Limited,  Ardwlck,  Manchester)  is  held 
In  position  by  the  flange  of  a  rim  rendered  removable  by 
means  of  a  right-handed  and  left-handed  turn-buckle 
screw  which  can  be  released  without  any  trouble  by  a 
tommy-bar.  The  cover  and  the  inner  tube  are  then  free, 
may  be  replaced  by  the  spare  parts,  and  the  flange  refitted 
within  a  few  minutes.  Among  other  similar  devices  was 
one  exhibited  by  the  Dunlop  Company  (14,  Eegent 
Street,  S.AV.). 

The  Michelin  Tyre  Company  (49-50,  Sussex  Place, 
South  Kensington,  S.W.)  showed  a  very  pretty  piece 
of  apparatus  for  inflating  tjres  from  a  three-cylinder 
engine.  It  may  be  fitted  to  any  car  having  three 
or  more  cylinders,  and  consists  of  an  arrangement 
whereby  atmospheric  air,  in  no  way  contaminated 
by  the  exhaust  gases  of  the  cylinders,  may  be  pumped 
into  the  tyres.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  is  £12  15s., 
and  an  obvious  luxury,  In  view  of  the  many  excel- 
lent devices  for  tyre  inflation  already  on  the  market. 
Among  those  shown  was  an  admirable  little  electric  pump 
working  off  an  ordinary  electric  light  main,  and  certain 
to  prove  useful  for  garage  work,  while  for  owners  of 
private  cars  the  carbon-dioxide  cylinders  supplied  by  the 
United  States  Liquid  Air  and  Oxygen  Company  are  likely 
to  be  found  convenient.  The  value  of  these  labour-saving 
devices  lies  especially  in  the  fact  that  they  almost  cer- 
tainly increase  the  life  of  a  tyre,  as  few  people  will  give 
the  time  or  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  secure  adequate 
inflation  if  the  tyres  have  to  be  blown  up  by  hand. 

Several  stands  contained  exhibits  of  different  kinds  of 
vulcanizing  apparatus.  After  elaborate  experiments  with 
electricity,  Messrs.  Harvey  Frost  and  Company  (39,  Great 
Eastern  Street,  E.C.)  have  found  it  Impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  electric  heater,  and  their  very  interesting 
appliances  all  depended  on  steam  for  their  efficacy.  An 
electric  vulcanizer  was,  however,  shown  by  the  New 
Motor  and  General  Rubber  Company  (574,  Euston  Road, 
N.W.),  and  demonstrations  of  vulcanizing  by  electricity 
by  means  of  an  apparatus,  costing  25s.,  worked  by  a 
four-volt  accumulator  and  a  platinoid  resistance.  As  far 
as  one  could  judge  from  the  demonstration,  the  repairs 
were  executed  with  ease  and  were  permanent  in  character. 
At  any  rate  the  apparatus  seems  well  worth  a  trial,  and 
Its  portability  should  strongly  recommend  it.  The  Self- 
Sealing  Rubber  Company  (Ryland  Street,  Birmingham) 
gave  demonstrations  of  a  material  especially  valuable 
for  cutB  and  injuries  to  the  outfr  cover.  It  consists  of  a 
solution  containing  carbon-disulphide,  and  ten  minutes 
after  application  becomes  perfectly  hard,  vulcanization 
being  subsequently  effected  simply  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Lubrication. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  siven  in  this  year's 
show  to  problems  of   lubrication.      Thus,  most  of    the 
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whereby  one  of  the  valve  tappets  is  utilized  as  a 
pump  to  distribute  the  oil  throughout  the  bearings. 
Failing  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  one  of  the  simplest 
types  of  pressure  feed  lubricators  is  the  Noakes.  The 
pressure  is  not  derived  in  the  usual  way  from  the  exhaust, 
but  air  Is  pumped  into  the  oil  tank  by  means  of  the  tyre 
pump,  thuB  avoiding  the  clogging  of  the  pipe,  which  is 
troublesome  when  exhaust  gases  are  used.  A  pressure 
gauge  is  provided,  and  20  lb.  pressure  is  sufficient  to 
empty  the  tank  completely.  The  sight  feed  glasses  are 
filled  with  water,  through  which  the  oil  is  forced  under 
pressure  to  the  bearings,  and  by  this  arrangement  the 
drops  can  easily  be  seen.  The  flow  of  oil  to  the  bearings  Is 
regulated  by  valves,  which  after  adjustment  automatically 
lock  themselves  in  the  required  position.  The  lubricator, 
a  sketch  of  which  is  here  given,  can  be  fitted  to  any 
car.  The  selling  agent  is  Mr.  W.  0.  Fair,  of  3,  GreaS 
Winchester  Street,  E.C. 


SCHOOL   HYGIENE   IN   LONDON. 

Examination  of  Infants. 
I'nder  the  head  Examination  of  Infants,  the  MedicaJ 
Officer  to  the  London  Education  Committee  in  hie  report 
gives  the  results  of  the  medical  examination  of  infants  by 
Dr.  Niall  In  fourteen  schools,  varying  from  the  slum  areas 
of  Vauxhall  and  North  Lambeth,  through  artisan  areas  of 
Lambeth  and  Kennington  to  the  vastly  different  districts 
of  Brixton  and  Norwood.  Information,  as  far  as  the 
teachers  could  furnish  it,  was  obtained  regarding  the 
district,  parents,  amount  of  female  labour,  defects.  Any 
children  presenting  obvious  defects  were  brought  out,  bat 
they  were  never  stripped.  This  method  gives  results 
which  considerably  understate  the  true  facts.  Of  5,340 
children  in  attendance  14.9  per  cent.,  nearly  1  in  every  ?, 
was  picked  out  as  requiring  detailed  examination. 

Two  neighbouring  schools,  Walnut  Tree  Walk  (9  3  per 
cent.),  and  Lollard  Street  (26.7  per  cent.),  presented  the 
lowest  and  highest  number  defective.  The  latter  is  in  a 
poor  district,  many  of  the  mothers  being  wage  earners  and 
their  children  neglected.  A  great  number  of  the  children 
are  In  a  dullards'  class,  and  47  per  cent,  of  these  have  some 
defect  often  caused  by  dirt  conditions. 

Of  the  children  with  obvious  defects  the  percentages 
were: 


Percentage  of 
Children  in 
Attendance. 


Percentage  of  all 
the  Children  with 

Defects  havine 
Particular  Defect. 


Vision 

Hearing       

Physique      

Speech  defects      

Mental  defects      

Tonsils  and  adenoids  '... 

.4 
Enlarged  cervical  glands 

Discharge  from  ears      ... 


27.5 
5.25 
9  75 
315 
14.6 


Pig.  5. 


In  five  schools  of  Hammersmith  and  Fulham  Miss  Janet 
Campbell  inspected  the  new  admissions  to  the  Infants" 
departments,  together  with  a  few  older  children,  an<2 
actually  recommended  196  out  of  909  examined  to  have 
some  form  of  medical  treatment.  Of  the  104  newly- 
admitted  Infants  at  Campbell  Street,  Mr.  Elmslle  noted 
46  as  having  defects  requiring  remedy. 

The  age  of  new  admissions  varies  much  with  the  district, 
as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marlon  Hunter,  in  reporting  on  six 
Wandsworth  schools.  She  classified  them  as  poor,  medium 
and  better  class  schools,  and  worked  out  the  average  agss 
of  the  newly-admitted  children  presented  to  her  as  3-,'j, 
4 ,'■.,-,  and  5  years  old. 

At  the  October  examination  for  midwives  of  the  Central 
Midwlves  Board  there  were  461  candidates,  of  whom  386 
passed,  the  percentage  of  failures  being  16.27.  Of  the 
successful  candidates  192  received  their  training  in  hos- 
pitals, 38  in  workhouse  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  35  in 
maternity  charities,  10  in  trained  nurses'  institutes,  16  in 
district  nurses'  societies  and  associations,  6  in  nurses'' 
homes,  5  in  mothers'  homes,  13  in  missionary  institutions, 
3  in  benevolent  institutions,  and  68  under  private  tuition. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 
Cablylb  1b  cited  by  some  sntivivisectionlsts  as  a  sup- 
porter ol  their  cause — from  the  ethical  side,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  as  he  professed  to  hold  modern  science  In  con- 
tempt. As  is  the  case  with  others  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  his  tenderness  for  beasts  does  not  seem  to  have 
tended  to  make  him  particularly  sympathetic  in  regard  to  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In  the  diary  of  William 
Allingham,  just  published,  there  is  the  following  entry : 

Carlyle  was  entirely  against  the  nse  of  any  sort  of  sedative 
and  anaesthetic  drag.  The  smallest  dose  of  an  opiate  made 
blm  feel  poisoned.  He  held  chloroform  in  surgical  operations 
to  be  a  mistake  ;  "  the  pain  a  natural  accompaniment,  and 
has  its  nse."  The  only  medicine  he  believed  in  was  bine 
pill. 

It  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "  significant  oi  much " 
that  a  man  whose  lamentations  about  his  disordered  liver 
must  often  have  made  life  a  burden  to  those  about  him, 
thought  pain  a  good  thing— for  other  people.  He  appears 
to  have  held  the  view  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Lionel 
Smithett  Lewis,  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vivisection,  that  an  action  involving  tem- 
porary pain  inflicted  on  another  may  secure  to  the  sufferer 
greater  physical  and  moral  good  than  would  otherwiee 
accrue.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  prophet 
of  the  Silences  under  the  surgeon's  knife  without 
chloroform. 

In  a  lecture  on  the  mosquito  as  a  sanitary  problem 
recently  delivered  at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
by  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ajres,  he  said  the  mosquito  bad 
destroyed  more  human  beings  than  are  living  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  that  in  addition  to  being  the  agent  responsible 
for  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  it  was  probable  that  it  stood 
in  the  same  causative  relation  to  berl-beri,  which  has  cost 
thousands  of  Asiatic  lives.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  coined  a  word  for  the  class  of  diseases  caused  by  the 
mosquito:  he  proposed  to  call  them  " homosquitic."  We 
cannot  honestly  say  that  we  think  this  product  of  Dr. 
Ayres's  etymological  invention  "  a  most  singular  and 
choice  epithet"  ;  rather  should  we  call  it  in  the  words  of 
the  learned  Holofernes  "  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  pere- 
grinate." Is  any  new  word  really  wanted  to  denote 
moFquito- borne  diseases? 

Medical  writers  know  the  difficulty  of  following  the 
dying  advice  of  the  Oxford  scholar,  "Verify  your  refer- 
ences." They  will  therefore  sympathize  with  the  writer 
of  the  following  letter,  which  Is  quoted  by  Grant  Duff  in 
his  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1SS6-S  : 

Byrne  writes  under  to-day's  date  (May  24th,  1888) :  "  Do  yen 
recollect  the  hunt  I  had  for  the  correct  version  of  Oxenstjerna's 
saying  about  'the  little  wisdom  with  which  the  world  is 
governed  '  ?  Six  various  readings  I  had  before  me,  each  one 
endorsed  by  an  extremely  respectable  authority,  and  your 
Gcjliigelte  Worter  told  me  the  original  authority  for  it  was 
Lundblad's  Svensk  Plutarch;  so  1  searched,  first  at  the 
Bodleian.  No !  No  Lundblad  there.  Then  at  the  British 
Museum  ;  some  portions  of  the  wcik,  but  not  the  one  I  wanted. 
Then,  through  a  Swedish  friend,  in  the  Library  at  Upsala :  no 
Lundblad  at  all.  At  last  he  ran  it  to  earth  In  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm,  and  the  correct  version  tarns  out  to  bs 
different  from  every  one  of  the  six  above  referred  to,  and  to 
run  as  follows :  An  nesc's,  mi  fili,  quantilla  prudentia  regitur 
orbis?"  (Svensk  Plutarch II.    Stockholm.     1826,  p.  95). 

The  hunt  was  long  and  troublesome,  but  there  is  a  certain 
amountof  certaminis  gaudiumxthich,  when  one  Is  not  pressed 
for  time,  affords  some  compensation ;  but  the  rapture  of 
the  final  victory,  especially  the  discovery  that  the 
saying  was  generally  wrongly  quoted,  must  have  been 
unspeakable. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Xew  Quarterly, 
edited  b7  Mr.  Desmond  MacCarthy,  and  published  by 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  The  first  article  is  by  Lord  Raylelgb, 
who  discusses  the  question,  How  do  we  perceive  the 
direction  of  sound?  Among  the  other  articles  are  The 
Last  Elizabethan,  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Strachey,  which  is  a  review 
of  the  poems  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  poet,  of  the  new  edition  of  whose  works  mention 
was  made  in  this  column  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The 
Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  asks  himself  the  conundrum,  Can  we 
detect  our  drift  through  space  ?  He  leaves  the  question 
unanswered,  but  does  not  think  It  unanswerable.  Mr.  T. 
Sturge  Moore  discourses  on  Charles  Baudelaire,  the  un- 
wholesome author  of  Fieurs  du  Mai,  but  throws  little  light 
on  a  personality  which  !s  a  subject  for  the  medical 
psychologist  rather  than  for  the  literary  critic.    Mr.  G.  A. 


Paley  writes  on  biology  and  politics;  the  gist  of  hie 
argument  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence  : 

The  study  of  biology  first  brought  home  to  us  the  necessity 
of  conflict  if  progress  was  to  be  made  ;  that  was  the  first  effect 
of  the  Darwin  doctrine  on  political  theory.  But  this  view  has 
been  seen  to  be  crude  and  false.  In  society  the  same  end  can 
be  attained  by  encouraging  the  better  kind  of  parent  to  leave 
numerous  offspring  as  would  be  reached  if  the  cruel  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition  was  allowed  to  work  the  destruction 
of  weaker  and  undesirable  individuals. 

The  number  concludes  with  an  article  of  exceptional 
interest,  The  Note- books  of  Samuel  Butler,  author  of 
Ereichon.  Altogether  the  New  Quarterly,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  first  number,  is  an  Important  addition  to  cur 
periodical  literature.  A  feature  which  should  especially 
commend  it  to  students  is  the  beautifully  legible  type  in 
which  it  Is  printed. 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen  tells  the  following  remarkable  story 
in  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Gazette  for  November  6th.  We 
think  it  best  to  give  it  in  his  own  words  : 

A  medical  friend  told  me  this  story  after  dinner.  Somewhere 
about  1861  he  was  paying  a  visit  to  Stafford,  where  he  happened 
to  meet  an  old  fellow  student,  who  said  he  would  like  to  go  to 
the  jail  and  see  the  cell  in  which  Palmer  was  confined  previous 
to  his  execution  for  the  Rugeley  murder.  As  the  Mayor  of 
Stafford  was  a  medical  friend,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  paying 
the  visit.  After  this  he  wished  to  see  the  place  where  Palmer 
was  buried.  Palmer  had  been  "cast  naked  into  a  hole,"  and 
covered  up  with  quick-lime. 

As  my  medical  friend  was  walking  away  from  the  jail  he 
said  to  the  other  that  he  fancied  he  had  something  on  his 
mind.  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "Palmer  never  ought  to  have 
been  a  medical  man,  and  if  he  had  not  been  one  he  would  not 
have  committed  that  murder."  Then  he  went  on  to  unburden 
himself,  saying  that  he  and  Palmer  knew  each  other  as  medical 
students,  Palmer  being  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the 
other  at  a  school  which  I  (the  writer)  need  not  mention. 
Palmer  was  an  idle  yoath,  consortirg  with  racing  people  and 
"following  the  turf."  The  other  was  much  younger,  and, 
though  very  industrious,  was  pleased  at  being  taken  notice  of 
by  so  senior  and  experienced  a  man  as  Palmer.  Talmer  had 
unsuccessfully  tried,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  pass  the 
Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts,  which  consisted  in  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  Celsus  and  Gregory.  One  day  Palmer  asked 
his  friend  if  he  would  personate  him  at  the  Examination,  and 
he  agreed  to  do  so.  This  time  Palmer's  name  appeared  in  the 
list  of  successful  candidates. 

I  asked  my  friend  what  his  friend  got  for  the  job,  and  be 
replied  that  there  was  no  bargain  made,  but  that  Palmer  in 
return  gave  him  Watson's  Lectures  on  Physic,  in  two 
volumes. 

When  I  expressed  myself  as  greatly  Interested  in  this  little 
bit  of  Palmer's  history,  my  friend  said:  "The  story  is  abso- 
lutely true,  but  don't  you  be  trying  to  find  out  who  the  man 
was  who  personified  Palmer."  Why,  indeed,  should  I  ? 
Though  I  know  the  came  of  his  school  I  keep  It  to  myself,  and 
I  daresay  that  I  could  find  out  who  it  was  if  I  wished  to.  But 
I  don't.  I  listened  carefully  to  the  story  because  I  thought  it 
would  Interest  readers  of  our  Gazette.  And,  having  written 
out  the  account,  the  question  arises  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
at  the  present  time  there  is  much  "personification"  at  our 
examinations.    I  do  not  think  that  there  is,  but  I  don't  know. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Storia  do  Mogor,  or 
history  of  the  Moguls,  by  Niccolao  Manucci  (vol.  li, 
page  301),  which  has  been  recently  translated  by  Mr. 
William  Irvine  and  published  in  the  Indian  Text  Series 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  C4ovfrnment,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  reasons  that  led  Indian  suTgeons  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  lost  noses, 
for  if  this  was  a  common  mutilation  practised  upon 
prisoners  of  war  in  a  country  where  practically  peace  was 
nowhere  long  preserved,  the  demand  for  such  services 
would  be  great,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  large 
fees  were  sometimes  offered  for  the  successful  restoration 
of  the  lost  feature  : 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  when  the  men  of  Bijapur 
caught  any  unhappy  persons  belonging  to  the  Moguls  who  had 
gone  out  to  cut  gTass  or  collect  straw  or  do  some  other  service, 
they  did  not  kill  them  but  cut  off  their  noses.  Thus  they 
came  back  Into  the  camp  all  bleeding.  The  surgeons  belonging 
to  the  country  cut  the  skin  of  the  forehead  above  the  eye- 
brows, and  made  it  fall  down  over  the  wounds  on  the  ncse. 
Then  giving  it  a  twist  so  that  the  live  flesh  might  meet  the 
oth8r  live  surface  by  healing  applications  they  fashioned  for 
them  other  imperfect  noses.  There  Is  left  above  between  the 
eyebrows  a  small  hole  caused  by  the  twist  given  to  the  Ekin  to 
bring  the  two  live  surfaces  together.  Id  a  short  time  the 
wounds  heal  up,  some  obstacle  beiDg  placed  beneath  to  allow 
of  respiration.  I  eaw  many  persons  with  such  noses,  and 
they  were  not  so  disfigured  as  they  would  have  been  without 
any  nose  at  all,  but  they  bore  between  their  eyebrows  the 
ma:k  of  the  incision. 
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INFECTION     AND     IMMUNIZATION     BY    THE 

INTESTINAL   ROUTE   IN   EXPERIMENTAL 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Annates  de  tlnstitut  Pasteur 
MM,  Calmette,  Guenn,  and  Breton  describe  the  results  of 
their  experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  which  show  that  these 
animals  can  be  readily  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  feed- 
ing, and  that  the  introduction  into  the  alimentary  tract  of 
bacilli  deprived  of  their  virulence  will,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, confer  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity.  Many 
investigators  have  found  that  attempts  to  infect  guinea- 
pigs  by  feeding  have  resulted  in  a  large  percentage  of 
failures,  but  this,  the  present  authors  consider,  must  be 
attributed  to  a  faulty  technique.  Positive  results,  they 
maintain,  will  be  obtained  without  fail  if  their  own 
method  be  adopted.  They  take  a  potato  culture  of  bacilli 
about  thirty  days  old,  emulsify  it  very  finely  in  an  agate 
mortar,  and  then  mix  it  with  a  mucilaginous  decoction  of 
linseed.  This  liquid  has  the  same  consistency  as  saliva, 
and  maintains  the  finely- divided  bacilli  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect suspension  until  they  arrive  at  their  destination  In  the 
intestine.  The  mixture  is  introduced  directly  into  the 
animal's  stomach  by  means  of  an  oesophageal  tube.  By  this 
method  of  infection  the  lesions  produced  are  principally 
situated  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  lungs,  whilst 
the  spleen  and  the  other  abdominal  viscera  are  hardly 
ever  affected;  but  disseminated  lesions  are  sometimes 
found  in  other  situations,  such  as  the  testicles  or  the 
joints,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  connected  with  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  are  very  frequently  involved.  Infec- 
tion was  produced  with  such  marked  constancy  that  the 
authors  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
the  irregular  results  obtained  by  some  observers  who 
had  endeavoured  to  irfect  guinea  pigs  by  feeding  with 
emulsions  of  tuberculous  tissue  or  with  pure  culture. 
For  this  purpose  special  experiments  were  devised,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  make  it  clear  that  failure  to  obtain 
the  bacilli  in  a  finely-divided  state  was  the  main  obstacle 
to  success.  When  the  bacilli  are  included  In  fragments 
of  tissue  or  consist  of  solid  clumps  of  culture,  infection 
by  feeding,  in  the  experience  of  M.  Calmette  and  his 
collaborators,  only  rarely  takes  place. 

Tubercle  bacilli  killed  by  heat  or  maceration  in  alcohol 
and  bacilli  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  envelope 
of  wax  and  fat  are  known  to  be  toxic  for  the 
guinea-pig,  and  the  writers  have  found  that  such 
bacilli,  when  administered  by  feeding  in  a  dose  of 
from  20  to  35  eg.,  cause  the  death  of  an  adult 
guinea-pig  in  from  two  to  five  days.  With  smaller  doses 
the  animals  became  emaciated  and  cachectic,  and 
succumbed  within  a  few  weeks.  But  "  the  same  bacilli, 
if  treated  with  different  chemical  substances,  or  killed  by 
heat,  may,  when  they  are  absorbed  by  the  digestive  tube 
in  minimal  doses  separated  by  sufficiently  long  intervals, 
confer  on  the  guinea-pigs  a  marked  resistance  against 
virulent  infection."  In  the  experiments  which  the 
authors  cite  they  generally  used  doses  of  1  or  2  eg. 
For  the  preparation  of  the  bacilli  they  recommend  the 
following  methods  :  "  («)  The  maceration  of  the  bacilli  for 
ten  days  in  the  incubator  at  37°  in  10  per  cent,  saline 
solution ;  (b)  the  maceration  of  the  bacilli  in  Gram's 
iodine  solution  ;  (c)  heating  for  ten  minutes  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°."  They  find  that  the  ingestion  of  a  "  minimal 
dose  "  of  bacilli  heated  for  ten  minutes  at  100°,  followed, 
forty-five  days  afterwards,  by  a  second  dose  of  equal 
amount  heated  for  ten  minutes  to  65°,  secures  a  still  more 
manifest  power  of  resistance,  and  is  sufficient  to  enable  a 
certain  number  of  guinea-pigs  to  tolerate  with  impunity, 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  the  absorption  by  the  digestive 
tube  of  a  dose  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  which  was 
always  fatal  to  the  control  animals. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  same  journal  MM.  Calmette 
and  Guerin  give  an  account  of  some  feeding  experiments 
which  they  have  conducted  upon  bovlnes.  Doses  of 
50  mg.  of  virulent  bovine  bacilli  were  administered  on 
four  successive  occasions,  at  intervals  of  five  days,  to  two 
calves.  The  animals  were  subsequently  tested  with 
tuberculin  several  times,  and  always  gave  a  well- marked 
reaction.  They  were  killed  at  the  end  of  six  months,  and 
showed  extensive  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  This 
result  is  contrasted  with  the  fate  of  six  calves  which  only 
received  one  dose  (50  mg.)  of  the  same  culture.     When 


tested  with  tuberculin  a  month  afterwards,  only  one  of 
them  reacted,  and  when  the  test  was  repeated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  the  end  of  the  third  months,  none  of 
the  animals  gave  a  positive  reaction.  Seventy  five  days 
after  the  first  feeding  these  six  animals  were  given  a 
second  dose,  consisting  of  100  mg.  of  virulent  bovine 
bacilli,  and  when  they  were  tested  with  tuberculin  one. 
two,  and  three  months  afterwards,  the  reaction  proved 
negative  in  every  instance.  Since  then  they  have  been 
kept  for  nearly  a  year  in  close  contact  with  six  animals 
Buffering  from  manifest  tuberculosis.  So  far  none 
of  them  react  to  tuberculin,  whereas  five  out  of 
the  ten  controls,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  conditions,  have  already  given  a  positive  reac- 
tion. Other  experiments  are  also  quoted  in  which 
the  administration  of  a  single  dose,  varying  from  50  to 
250  mg.,  has  been  followed  by  complete  recovery,  and  the 
animals  have  subsequently  exhibited  a  marked  degree  of 
resistance  against  fresh  infection.  The<-e  results  have 
been  obtained  with  adult  bovines  as  well  as  with  calves. 
The  authors  have  also  found  that  the  ingestion  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  heated  at  70°  C,  or  of  living  bacilli  of  equine 
origin,  will,  if  repeated  on  a  second  occasion  after  an 
interval  of  about  forty-five  days,  confer  on  the  bovine  a 
definite  power  of  resistance,  demonstrable  by  the  fact  that 
the  animals  fail  to  react  to  tuberculin  after  they  have  been 
treated  with  doses  of  virulent  bacilli,  which  invariably 
produce  this  reaction  in  the  controls.  As  to  the  duration 
of  this  immunity  they  are  not  yet  able  to  express  a 
definite  opinion.  Their  animals  are  still  under  observation, 
and  farther  experiments  are  in  progress. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Harveian  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Begent  Street,  at  7.30  p.m. 
next  Thursday,  Dr.  Sidney  Phillips  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  spring  course  of  post-graduate  lectures  in  Berlin 
will  begin  on  March  2nd  and  end  on  March  28th.  Further 
particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  Herr  Melzer, 
Langenbeck  Haus,  Ziegelstrasse  10,  Berlin. 

The  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Reed  Parry,  of  Hereford, 
who  died  on  October  16th,  left  £200  each  to  the  Hereford 
General  Infirmary,  Hereford  General  Dispensary,  and  the 
Victoria  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  in  the  same  city. 

A.  conference  of  members  of  the  medical  profession  to 
discuss  the  question  of  establishing  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment of  a  restricted  and  consultative  character  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Infants'  Hospital,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  will  be  held  at  the  hospital  on 
November  29th,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Dr. 
F.  J.  Allan,  M.O.H.  Westminster,  at  4.30  p.m. 

Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Sickness,  Annuity,  and  Life  Asmranee  Society 
was  held  at  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on 
November  8th,  Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall  in  the  chair. 
The  accounts  presented  showed  that  the  sickness 
experienced  in  the  month  of  October  had  been  abnormally 
light  and  give  good  reason  for  the  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  heavy  claim  account  experienced 
during  the  summer  months,  the  business  of  the  whole 
year  will  show  a  margin  in  favour  of  the  Society.  The 
sickness  claims,  though  numerous,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  of  short  duration,  but  several  additions  have  been 
made  during  the  year  to  the  list  of  those  who  in  all  pro- 
bability are  permanently  incapacitated.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  or  two  of  these  chronic  claims  have  ceased, 
through  the  death  of  the  members.  Many  of  the  members, 
especially  among  those  who  joined  the'  Society  at  its 
starting  in  1884,  have  now  reached  the  age  when  any 
serious  illness  may  easily  prevent  a  man  from  ever 
resuming  his  professional  work,  and  even  mild  attacks 
may  incapacitate  him  for  a  considerable  time.  Against 
this  risk  a  large  reserve  has  been  accumulated,  but  so  far 
the  sickness  experience  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  the 
older  members  has  been  well  under  the  expectation,  while 
the  younger  members  have  drawn  rather  more  than  their 
share.  The  net.  result  has  been  a  substantial  margin  in 
favour  of  the  Society.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  par- 
ticulars on  application  to  Mr.  F.  Aodisoott,  Secretary, 
Medical  Sickness  and  Accident  Society,  35,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
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THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
With  this  issue  is  completed  the  publication  of  the 
scientific  proceedings  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  its  annual  meeting  at  Exeter  this  year,  and  no 
one  who  has  read  th6  papers  and  the  accounts  of  dis- 
cussions with  any  care  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  it 
was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  useful  meetings 
that  has  ever  been  held.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  complete  the  account  of  it 
at  a  comparatively  early  date,  for  those  who  took  part  in, 
cr  were  present  at,  any  of  the  discussions,  or  who  read 
papers,  have  been  able,  while  matters  are  still  compara- 
tively fresh  in  their  minds,  to  see  how  the  statements 
made  look  in  the  guise  of  print,  and  those  of  our 
readers  whose  work  or  inclination  unfortunately  kept 
them  from  the  meeting  altogether  are  able  to  get  as 
clear  a  conception  of  what  passed  as  any  printed 
statement  can  give. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  scientific 
proceedings  of  the  Association  should  be  published  in  a 
volume  of  transactions  as  in  the  case  of  other  societies ; 
but  volumes  of  this  sort  tend  to  find  their  way  to  book- 
shelves unread,  and  to  be  opened,  if  ever,  merely  ] 
perhaps  in  search  of  some  reference.  To  publish  the 
scientific  work  done  at  the  annual  meetings  in  that  I 
form  would  really  be  to  deprive  the  members  of  the  | 
Association  of  a  more  valuable  source  of  practically  | 
useful  information.  Published  as  they  are  now,  in  the  j 
body  of  the  Journal,  however  much  they  may  add  to 
the  labour  thrown  upon  those  responsible  for  its  weekly  j 
production,  the  transactions  do  not  interfere  materially 
with  its  ordinary  contents,  since  the  publication  of 
extra  pages  for  this  purpose  has  been  authorized, 
and  the  information  conveyed  bacomes  immediately 
available.  Even  a  cursory  reader  of  the  Journal 
must  thus  get  a  flashlight  glimpse,  a  periscopic 
view,  of  current  scientific  thought  which  he  could 
obtain  in  no  other  way ;  while  if  he  pleases,  of 
course,  he  can  read  the  papers  carefully  and  get  a 
real  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  And  this  is  in 
all  cases  desirable,  for  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions 
held,  however  formidable  their  titles,  are  not  of  real 
interest  to  every  practitioner  of  medieine.  The  way  in 
which  the  work  of  the  meeting  is  arranged,  indeed, 
ensures  that  this  shall  be  the  ease.  The  work  of  each 
Section  is  in  charge  of  a  Committee,  which  changes 
every  year,  and  sets  to  work  long  before  the  meeting  to 
decide  what  subjects  shall,  if  possible,  be  principally 
discussed,  and  to  accept  or  refuse  the  papers  which 
are  offered  ;  and  the  general  tendency  of  all  these 
Committees  is  to  endeavour  to  secure  that  all 
work  done  at  the  meetings  shall  be  of  as  living 
and  practical  an  interest  as  possible.  They  are,  of 
course,  by  no  means  opposed  to  papers  which  are  of 
an  entirely  original  character  and  convey  totally 
new  thoughts  and  ideas,  if  these  seem  to  be  in  any 
degree  well  argued  and   sustained,  but  for  the  most 


part  their  desire  is  to  choose  the  subjects  which  for  the 
moment  seem  most  likely  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  well-considered  opinions  and  experiences 
and  originate  discussions  which  will  shed  real  light 
on  the  way  in  which  views  in  various  directions  are 
developing  among  those  engaged  in  each  department 
of  medicine. 

In  the  transactions  of  each  Section,  therefore,  there 
must  inevitably  be  something  which  must  be  directly 
useful  to  the  general  practitioner  who  desires  to  do  the 
best  for  his  patients,  and  even  to  those,  if  there  be 
such,  who,  so  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  are  quite 
content  with  their  existing  knowledge,  but  nevertheless 
are  so  far  alive  to  their  own  interests  as  to  wish  to  be  in 
a  position  to  answer  questions  likely  to  be  put  by  their 
patients.  For  in  these  days  there  is  nothing  new  in 
medicine  which  does  not  get  into  the  general  news- 
papers, and  as  to  the  tearing  of  which  on  his  own  case 
a  medical  practitioner  is  not  liable  to  be  cross-examined 
by  one  of  his  own  patients,  and  the  more  important 
such  a  patient  is,  the  more  likely  is  a  query  to  come 
from  him. 

On  this  ground  alone  it  is  almost  essential  that  every 
practitioner  should  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  his  know- 
ledge, while  more  conscientious  workers,  such  as  are 
the  vast  majority  of  our  readers,  naturally  desire  to  be 
in  a  position  to  form  opinions  for  themselves  on  the 
value  of  the  various  plans  suggested  to  them  for  the 
treatment  of  their  patients. 

The  general  practitioner,  in  short,  is  bound  to 
remember,  even  if  everybody  else  forgets,  that  while 
specialities  are  many,  the  human  body  is  a  single  and 
indivisible  whole.  No  speciality  could  live  long  which 
did  not  get  his  approval,  and  the  greatest  authority, 
either  in  a  surgical  or  in  any  other  direction,  could  not 
carry  out  any  given  treatment  more  than  a  few  dozen 
times  if  the  general  practitioner  did  not  give  his  assent 
to  its  continued  utilization.  Equally  bound,  therefore, 
is  every  man  in  general  practice  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine  ;  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  piace 
himself  blindfold  in  the  hands  of  any  given  specialist 
whose  services  when  required  may  happen  to  be  avail- 
able, he  must  know  something  at  least  of  the  light  in 
which  the  procedures  proposed  are  viewed  by  other 
members  of  that  special  fraternity.  The  leading  articles 
which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  this  Journal  should 
be  of  considerable  help  to  him  in  this  respect,  as  also 
are  its  general  contents,  but  still  more  vivid  is  the 
light  thrown  by  the  records  of  the  discussion  at  these 
meetings  of  such  topics  by  men  who  are  working  at 
them,  or  who  are  prominent  as  advocates  or  opponents 
of  the  treatments  under  consideration. 

At  these  annual  meetings,  in  short,  many  views 
receive  their  quietus  and  no  longer  trouble  the  profes- 
sion, while  others  are  brought  more  prominently  forward 
and  placed  upon  a  recognized  footing.  The  work  of 
some  of  the  Sections  may  seem  to  be  devoted  to 
subjects  far  removed  from  the  necessary  ken  of  ordinary 
practitioners,  and  in  this  connexion  the  Section  of 
Electricity  suggests  itself;  but  even  in  this  Section  will 
be  found  papers  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
everyday  work  of  medical  men,  while  those  who  read 
the  papers  of  a  more  purely  technical  character  can  get 
a  clear  conception  of  the  style  in  which  work  is  now 
being  done  by  a  body  of  men  who  are  justly  asking  for 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  profession  at  large, 
and  claiming  the  power  of  being  able  to  offer  it  the 
most  valuable  assistance. 

Another  useful  point  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  of 
the  Sections  is  arranged  is  the  custom  of  ensuring  that 
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a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  or  a  man  in  general  practice) 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  take  a  definite  and  formal 
part  in  some  discussions  which  are  primarily  of  a 
specialist  character.  In  this  issue  itself  a  good  case  in 
point  is  supplied  by  the  singularly  interesting  dis- 
cussion in  the  Section  of  Dental  Surgery  on  the  causes, 
effects,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  in  children. 
Pure  pathology  is  another  subject  which  often  appeals 
but  little  to  those  whose  work  is  chiefly  clinical,  but 
here  again  the  discussion  on  anaemia  in  the  Section  of 
Pathology  not  only  threw  much  light  on  a  subject 
which  must  interest  all  practitioners,  but  led  to  an 
appeal  to  them  for  assistance  in  clearing  up  the 
etiology  and  relationships  of  pernicious  anaemia. 
Attention  may  also  be  directed  in  the  Section  of 
Gynaecology  and  Obstetrics  to  the  discussion  on  uterine 
cancer.  The  eventual  reduction  in  the  terrible  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  lies  perhaps  more  in  the 
hands  of  general  practitioners  than  in  those  of  gynae- 
cologists, and  in  no  way  C3n  the  general  practitioner 
gain  a  better  insight  into  the  result  of  present  treat- 
ment or  place  himself  better  in  a  position  to  advise  his 
patients  whether  they  should  submit  to  operations  pro- 
posed, than  by  reading  the  accounts  of  personal  experi- 
ences given  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  by 
various  gynaecologists  of  established  repute,  or  learn 
more  rapidly  the  fashion  in  which  he  himself  may 
contribute  to  bring  about  a  more  desirable  position  of 
affairs. 

The  Section  of  Tropical  Diseases  is  also  one  which  at 
first  sight  may  seem  to  have  but  little  interest  for 
general  practitioners,  and  an  experience  last  winter  is 
worth  recording  in  this  connexion  :  A  chance  meeting 
with  a  comparatively  young  practitioner  of  the  highest 
qualifications,  but  practising  in  a  somewhat  out-of- 
the-way  locality,  brought  about  a  conversation  on 
the  value  of  annual  meetings  and  of  recording 
their  transactions.  The  medical  man  in  question 
said  that  a  year  or  two  ago  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
for  a  day  but  had  never  been  again,  and  never 
read  the  accounts  of  what  happened.  In  one  Section 
which  he  entered  they  were  discussing  opsonins,  and 
in  another  tropical  diseases.  He  did  not  know  what 
an  opsonin  was,  and  did  not  want  to,  and  he  did  not 
live  in  the  tropics,  so  he  went  away.  What  he  wanted 
to  learn  about,  both  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  Jounx.u., 
was  diarrhoea,  the  treatment  of  which  amongst  his 
patients  frequently  bothered  him.  It  was  a  considerable 
surprise  to  him  to  learn  that  opsonins,  whatever  real 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  their  study,  enter  so  largely 
into  modern  practice  that  he  would  find  himself  very 
much  at  sea  in  discussion  with  other  practitioners  if  he 
did  not  get  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
';  opsonic  index.':  and  he  was  similarly  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  discussion  in  the  Section  of  Tropical  Diseases 
had  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  diseases 
encountered  in  England,  and  in  particular  upon  some 
forms  of  diarrhoea.  Discussions  in  this  Section  in 
past  years,  and  some  of  those  which  took  place  at  the 
recent  meeting  would,  it  may  6afely  be  affirmed,  have 
l>een  of  material  assistance  to  this  practitioner  who  was 
so  scornful  of  their  value  to  him,  for  it  turned  out  on 
inquiry  that  he  had  amongst  his  patients  a  fair  number 
of  former  residents  in  tropical  countries,  and  that  some 
of  his  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  among  persons  with  such 
a  history  behind  them.  It  may  be  said,  in  short,  that 
there  is  very  little  indeed  which  takes  place  at  these 
meetings  from  which  any  and  every  practitioner  could 
not  get  a  useful  hint,  and  for  this  reason  the  prompt 
publication  secured  for  the  records  of  the  work  done  at 
them  is  of  great  utility. 


MEDICAL    EXAMINATION    IN    INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 

'•  The  medical  inspection  of  infants  is  likely  soon  to 
"  assume  great  importance.  It  is  at  these  ages  that 
"  slight  defects  or  diseases  have  such  a  profoundly 
'•  modifying  influence  on  the  future,  and  it  is  of  especial 
"  importance  to  have  children  examined  at  the  ages  of 
':  3  to  5  years  to  detect  the  beginnings  of  diseases,  such, 
"  for  example,  as  tuberculous  bone  and  joint  diseases, 
"  which  if  not  caught  early  result  often  in  producing 
"  permanent  injury  or  crippling."  With  this  opening 
sentence,  with  which  we  are  in  thorough  sympathy, 
Dr.  Kerr,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ended  March,  1907, 
begins  his  short  account  of  an  examination  of  fourteen 
schools  made  by  Dr.  Xiall  to  ascertain  roughly  what 
medical  inspection  of  infants  means  and  what  it  is 
likely  to  lead  to. 

With  the  staff  at  disposal  detailed  examination 
is  almost  impossible,  but  certain  facts  have  been 
clearly  proved.  The  most  striking  is  the  effect 
of  environment  on  the  children.  The  slum  children 
who  have  survived  at  the  age  of  5  are  as  a 
rule  sturdier  and  quicker  than  the  more  carefully- 
nurtured  children  who  have  not  been  exposed  to  hard 
climatic  conditions.  The  latter  appear  to  suffer  in 
much  larger  numbers  from  anaemia,  nasal  obstruction, 
glandular  troubles,  and  from  dullness  and  backward- 
ness. It  is  because  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
artisan,  the  clerk,  andj>he7srnall  shopkeeper  are  often 
overclothed,  coddled,  and  unexercised,  that  they 
contract  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  anaemia. 
On  the  other  hand,  semi- starvation  and  home  neglect, 
as  demonstrated  by  the  children  examined  in  Lollard 
Street,  where  26.7  per  cent,  were  defective,  are  important 
factors  in  producing  unhealthy  conditions.  That  a 
great  many  of  these  children  are  dullards  is  proved  by 
the  large  number  below  the  average  mental  ability  in 
Grade  II  B  of  this  school,  which  has  been  formed  into 
a  dullards"  class,  and  which  contains  no  less  than 
47  per  cent,  with  some  defects.  Dr.  Kerr  points 
out  the  great  importance  of  medical  inspection  for 
children  like  these,  checking  as  it  will  at  the  outset 
such  lesions  as  corneal  ulceration,  marginal  blepharitis 
and  early  ophthalmia  and  otitis.  The  conditions  in 
Walnut  Tree  Walk  School  strengthen  this  view.  Here 
through  careful  supervision  by  the  head  teachers,  with 
whom  the  other  teachers  co-operated,  the  parents  had 
been  seen  and  persuaded  to  have  the  defects  from  which 
their  children  suffered  remedied.  Hence  the  compara- 
tively low  percentage  of  defectives  at  this  school. 

Dr.  Kerr  attributes  a  great  number  of  the  ca3es  of 
diseases  of  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  in  the  schools  to  dirt 
conditions  which  the  parents  in  many  cases  do  not 
choose  to  remedy.  He  considers  that  the  remedy  for 
these  dirt  inflammations  in  debilitated  children  in  slum 
schools  is,  in  many  cases,  their  removal  to  a  different 
environment,  such  as  a  residential  country  school. 
This,  of  course,  at  present  is  impossible  to  carry  out, 
and  the  immediate  remedy  is  the  introduction  of 
hygiene  into  all  training  colleges  and  schools.  If  the 
hygienic  conscience  of  the  teachers  is  once  aroused  they 
may  be  trusted  to  use  their  influence  upon  the  children 
and  through  them  upon  the  parents.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
receiving  infants  of  three  years  and  upwards  at  school. 
We  agree  with  Dr.  Kerr  that  it  is  vitally  important  to 
examine  children  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  detect 
the  beginnings  of  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  medical 
officers  of  health  argue  that  infectious  diseases  would 
be  considerably  reduced  if  the  children  were  excluded 
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from  school  until  they  were  older.  Against  this  must 
be  put  the  fact  that  children  play  together  in  the 
streets,  and  that  infectious  diseases  would  be  spread  in 
that  way. 

It  is  also  argued  that  these  infants  cost  the  State 
large  sums  of  money,  while  the  education  they  receive 
is  so  unsuitable  that  it  seriously  harms  them.  There 
has  been  an  endeavour  in  the  past  to  force  work  out  of 
undeveloped  or  non-existant  organs.  We  have  seen 
babies  forced  to  do  needlework,  writing,  and  draw- 
ing to  the  injury  of  their  eyes,  their  spines,  their 
nerves  and  their  brains.  Gradually  an  improve- 
ment is  being  effected  and  needlework  has  already  been 
eliminated.  If  these  children  were  excluded  from 
school  some  other  provision  must  be  made  for  them  by 
the  State.  Many  of  the  mothers  are  out  at  work  and  if 
the  infants  were  kept  at  home  it  would  mean  that  the 
elder  sisters  would  have  to  miss  school  in  order  to  mind 
them.  They  could  not  remain  in  the  streets  so  that 
kindergartens  or  creches  would  have  to  be  provided  at 
a  large  expense.  The  most  sensible  plan,  then,  is  to 
create  school  conditions  which  will  benefit  instead  of 
harming  these  small  children.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  infant  departments  those  diabolical 
inventions  known  as  galleries  still  exist.  Here 
rows  upon  rows  of  babies  are"  made  to  sit  for 
hours  in  cramped  positions  doing  mechanical  lessons 
with  beads  and  bricks  and  chalks,  copying  exactly 
some  teacher  who  probably  holds  the  position  because 
she  has  failed  to  qualify  for  a  higher  standard.  These 
teachers  and  the  conditions  of  the  infants'  schoolrooms 
are  a  slur  upon  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 
We  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  far  more  important 
than  the  university  professor,  who  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  [personage  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  is  the  teacher  of  infants.  The  wise 
handling  of  undeveloped  children  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

When  the  body  is  deformed  and  undeveloped  by 
cramped  positions,  when  the  sight  is  injured  by  fine 
work,  and  the  brain  during  its  growing  period  is 
strained  and  weakened,  it  is  too  late  to  undo  these  evils 
by  passing  the  child  on  to  more  and  more  qualified 
teachers.  We  hold  that  the  most  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  and  special  education 
of  infant-school  teachers.  How  many  of  the  women  in 
charge  of  these  departments  really  understand  the 
child  brain  ?  how  many  realize  the  importance  of  coarse 
movements  and  the  danger  of  fine  work,  the  necessity 
of  free  movement  as  opposed  to  cramped,  un- 
natural positions?  That  they  should  consent  to  be 
in  charge  of  an  infant  department  in  which  galleries 
take  up  most  of  the  floor  space  is  a  very  bad  sign,  for  no 
matter  how  suppressed  and  downtrodden  the  teacher 
maybe,  no  competent  person  could  conscientiously  hold 
office  without  protesting  so  persistently  that  the  condi- 
tions must  be  remedied.  Now  that  a  medical  depart- 
ment exists  at  the  Beard  of  Education,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  most  important  question  will  be  gone  into. 

The  best  investment  of  public  money  will  be  to  pro- 
vide for  the  leisured  training  of  specially-selected 
women  as  teachers  of  infant  schools,  the  proper  equip- 
ment of  these  schools  with  small  movable  tables  and 
chairs  in  an  adequate-sized  room,  and  careful  medical 
inspection  of  the  children.  Thus,  instead  of  passing 
into  a  class  for  dullards,  and  probably  ending  in  a 
school  for  defective  children,  a  physically  and  mentally 
healthy  class  of  children  will  be  passed  into  the  boys' 
and  girls'  departments,  and  may  be  expected  to  turn 
out  useful  citizens  instead  of  peopling  our  prisons  and 
workhouses. 


TIIE   DIURNAL   COURSE   OF   EFFICIENCY. 

"  To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every 
"purpose  under  the  heaven";  but,  two  thousand  odd 
years  after  the  writing  of  these  words  by  the  great 
Jewish  thinker,  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
time  to  get  and  the  best  time  to  lose,  the  best  time  to 
keep  and  the  best  time  to  cast  away,  and  the  question 
how  man  is  so  to  apportion  his  daily  life  as  "to  make 
'•  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour"  is  still  left,  in  his 
individual  capacity,  to  his  good  sense  and  experience 
and,  in  his  collective  labours,  to  the  forces  of  outward 
circumstance.  Yet,  as  in  external  Nature,  there  is 
everywhere  rhythm — epochal,  cyclical,  seasonal,  and 
diurnal — so  there  are  doubtless  periodic  fluctuations, 
rhythmically-occurring  high  and  low  tides  of  man's 
racial  and  individual  capacity,  and  if  so  a  knowledge 
of  these  fluctuations  should  be  of  great  practical 
service. 

Concerning  the  larger  periodic  fluctuations,  Buckle 
in  the  History  of  Civilization  and  Quetelet  in  Sur 
VHomme  have  both  treated  in  broad  fashion  of  the 
influences  modifying  the  conduct  of  the  human  race, 
and  many  other  writers— notably  Tarde,1  Lefflngwell.2 
and  Havelock  Ellis3 — have  described  the  connexion 
between  seasonal  and  other  periodically-recurring 
changes  and  conduct,  mainly  of  aberrant  kind.  Con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  how  comparatively 
recent  are  the  works  upon  daily  fluctuations,  and 
what  scant  agreement  there  is  amongst  investigators. 
This  is  very  well  brought  out  by  an  exceedingly 
interesting  work  on  the  normally  recurring  variations 
of  ability  at  different  periods  of  the  day  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Marsh;1  he  summarizes  the  results  of  practically  every 
other  writer  on  this  subject,  and  gives  also  an  account 
of  his  own  long  and  comprehensive  investigations  and 
experimental  studies  of  daily  variations  in  pulse, 
temperature,  muscular  power,  and  in  the  simple  and 
more  complex  mental  activities.  With  regard  to  the 
so-called  vital  activities,  heart  and  lung  functions,  and 
body  temperature,  Dr.  Marsh's  observations  show  that 
these  tend  to  vary  alike,  beginning  with  a  minimum  about 
5  a.m.  and  increasing  to  a  maximum  about  5  p.m.  Women 
and  children  were  found  to  reach  an  earlier  maximum, 
and  at  a  higher  rate,  and  this  was  found  to  hold  good 
throughout  practically  the  whole  subsequent  series  of 
experiments,  motor  and  mental ;  that  is,  they  tend  to 
expend  themselves  more  energetically  than  men  in  the 
things  in  which  they  are  intimately  interested.  As  to 
the  cause  of  this  diurnal  rhythm  in  vital  functions,  Dr. 
Marsh  considers  that  in  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
the  recurrent  rhythm  of  night  and  day  and  the  con- 
sequent habitual  alternation  of  activity  and  rest  are 
probably  the  all-important  factors,  and  he  quotes  in 
support  of  this  the  experiments  of  Galbraith  and 
Simpson5  upon  monkeys,  which  showed  that  a 
reversal  of  their  condition  of  life  by  means  of  night 
illumination,  night  feeding,  and  darkened  days 
produced  a  complete  reversal  of  the  diurnal  tem- 
perature wave.  We  read  this  opinion  with  con- 
siderable regret,  even  though  we  may  be  bound  to 
admit  the  reasonableness  of  so  prosaic  a  conclusion. 
We  recall  the  pleasure  with  which  we  read  in  the  text- 
book of  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  that   the  diurnal 

1  G.  Tarde.  Lts  Lois  tie  V Imitation,  1894. 

2  A.  Lcfflngwell,  Illegitimacy  and  the  Influence  oj  Seasons  upon  Conduct. 
»  H.  Ellis.  The  Psychology  0}  Sex,  1902. 

I       4H.  D.  Marsh,  The  Diurnal  Course  of  Efficiency,  Arckiv.  of  Phil, 
1    r<ychol.,  and  Scientific  Methods,  N.  7,  July,  1906.    New  York :  Science 

'Galbraith  and  SirapsoD,  Conditions  Influencing  the  Diurnal  Wave 
in  Temperature  of  Monkey,  Journ.  0/  Phy* ,  30,  1,  20;  I'roc.  Physiol. 
,     Soc  ,  1903. 
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curve  of  temperature  was  "  apparently  independent  of 
"  all  immediate  circumstances,  the  hereditary  impress  of 
"  a  long  and  ancient  sequence  of  days  and  nights  ;"  that 
there  was  a  daily  curve  of  bodily  metabolism  "which 
"  was  not  the  product  of  the  day's  events;"  and  as  to 
the  cardiac  rhythm,  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to 
say  how  far  this  was  "the  result  of  eosmical  changes, 
"  the  reflection  as  it  were  in  little  of  the  cycles  of  the 
"  universe,"  or  how  far  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
inherent  vibrations  of  the  cardiac  molecules.  Also  who 
that  has  read  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Travels  with  a  Donkey 
can  forget  his  description  in  AXight  among  the  Pines  of 
the  "  one  stirring  hour  unknown  to  those  who  dwell  in 
"  houses,  when  a  wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over  the 
'•'  sleeping  hemisphere,  and  all  the  outdoor  world  are  on 
"  their  feet. ...  At  what  inaudible  summons  "  he  asks, 
"  at  what  gentle  touch  of  Nature,  are  all  these  sleepers 
"  thus  recalled  in  the  same  hour  to  life  ?  Do  the  stars 
"  rain  down  an  influence  or  do  we  share  some  thrill  of 
"  Mother  Earth  below  our  resting  bodies  ?  Even 
"  shepherds  and  old  country  folk,  who  are  the  deepest 
"  read  in  these  arcana,  have  not  a  guess  as  to  the 
"  means  or  purpose  of  this  nightly  resurrection. 
"  Towards  two  in  the  morning  they  declare  the  thing 
"  takes  place  ;  and  neither  know  nor  inquire  further." 

Somewhat  akin  to,  and  probably  engendered  by,  a 
belief  in  this  nightly  and  mysterious  influence,  is  the 
widely  prevalent  idea  that  deaths  most  commonly  take 
place  about  this  hour.  It  has  been  generally  accepted, 
and  is  indeed  stated  in  the  handbooks  commonly  used 
by  lecturers  on  home  nursing,  that  the  vital  functions 
are  at  their  lowest  at  2  am.,  but  since  reading 
Dr.  Marsh's  book  we  have  made  diligent  but  unavailing 
search  for  the  ground  on  which  this  venerable  belief 
rests.  In  his  own  inquiries  as  to  the  grounds  of  this 
belief  Dr.  Marsh  met  with  a  like  reward,  and  so,  to 
determine  the  facts,  he  himself  tabulated  and  expressed 
in  curves  the  36,000  records  of  deaths  which  occurred  in 
New  York  City  in  1901.  From  these  records  he  excluded 
deaths  caused  by  suicide  or  accident,  those  of  children 
under  1  year  of  age,  and  those  in  which  the  hour  was 
omitted  from  the  medical  certificate.  There  remained, 
after  these  exclusions,  23,439  records.  In  analysing  the 
curves,  whether  of  all  classes  combined,  or  of  male 
deaths  and  female  deaths  taken  separately,  or  of  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases,  a  striking  feature 
common  to  all  groups  had  to  be  explained.  This  wa3 
that  at  noon  and  at  midnight  there  occurred  an  enor- 
mous fall  in  the  number  of  deaths.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  which  Dr.  Marsh  could  find  was,  r.s 
Kaat  said,  that  "  man  is  by  nature  lazy."  In  New  York 
State  the  physician  must  state  the  hour  of  a  patient's 

death,  as  "at .m.,"  but  at  12  o'clock  the  words 

"  noon  "  or  "  midnight "  must  be  written  in  full,  for  the 
sake  of  clear  distinction,  and  rather  than  trouble  to  do 
this  the  doctor,  he  says,  will  either  leave  the  place 
blank  or  make  the  record  for  the  closely  preceding  or 
succeeding  hours.  Omitting  this  constant  feature  of  a 
fall  at  12  o'clock,  the  curves  showed  that  for  all  classes 
the  highest  rate  of  death  occurred  at  from  2  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.  and  the  lowest  from  7  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  The 
maximum  for  ages  1  to  5  was  before  9am.;  for  ages 
6  to  25  from  7  a.m.  to  11  a.m. ;  for  ages  26  to  45  from 
3  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  for  the  following  ages  from  5  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.  These  results  therefore  proved  that  the 
highest  death-rate  occurred  about  5  p.m.,  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  what  Dr.  Marsh  subsequently  shows  to  be  the 
time  of  greatest  psycho-physiological  efficiency,  and  in 
any  case,  as  he  says,  the  early  morning  idea  is  efies- 
tually  exploded. 

Turning  to  the  author's  results  with  regard  to  motor 


activities  and  the  course  of  mental  efficiency  we  are 
from  the  numerous  sources  of  complication  on  debate- 
able  ground.  The  motor  tests  employed  had  regard  not 
only  to  strength  but  to  speed  and  accuracy  and  con- 
tained also  the  result  of  prolonged  observations  made 
on  manual  labour  in  factories.  As  to  strength  it  was 
found  that  the  early  morning  power  was  relatively  low, 
there  was  fairly  rapid  rise  till  11  a.m.  when  there  was  a 
backward  tendency  till  1  p.m.  and  after  that  a  gradual 
ascent  to  the  maximum  at  between  3  30  and  5.30  p.m. 
As  we  have  already  said,  in  women  the  rises  in  this 
curve  tend  to  occur  earlier  and  this  is  still  more  marked 
in  children  owing  to  their  greater  liability  to  physical 
exhaustion.  As  to  rate  and  accuracy  of  movement 
there  was  found  to  be  a  marked  deficiency  at  the 
extremes  of  the  day,  but  broadly  speaking  there  was 
more  accuracy  efficiency  towards  the  morniDg  end  and 
rate  efficiency  towards  the  evening,  these  tendencies 
becoming  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  tests  for 
accuracy  were  made  more  complex  and  the  rate  tests 
more  simple. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  studies  lies  in  the 
broad  indications  they  may  afford  as  to  the  best  work- 
ing hours  for  different  classes  of  people  grouped  accord- 
ing to  sex  and  age  with  respect  to  the  character  of  work, 
bodily  or  mental,  required  of  them.  Unfortunately 
owing  to  the  very  comprehensive  nature  of  Dr.  Marsh's 
investigations  —  including  within  its  scope  tests  of 
attention,  discrimination,  memory,  fatigue,  arithmetical 
calculations,  the  translation  of  foreign  languages  and 
observations  upon  school  examinations — and  still  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  necessarily  varied  in  age, 
sex,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  tested, 
Dr.  Marsh  has  been  unable  to  draw  such  definite  con- 
clusions as  would  be  of  practical  use,  for  example,  in 
directing  school  curricula.  Nevertheless  certain  in- 
dications emerged  from  his  miscellaneous  material 
which  are  worth  noting. 

As  regards  the  simpler  mental  operations,  the  experi- 
ments showed  that  those  involving  the  use  of  motor 
elements  tended  to  follow  in  speed  the  motor  type  of 
maximum  whilst  in  accuracy  the  morning  hours  were 
most  favourable.  In  the  more  strictly  mental  and 
complex  activities  there  was  a  similar  inclination  to  the 
morning  hours  both  in  rate  and  efficiency.  This  state- 
ment, however,  requires  qualification,  for  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  mental  tests  the  output  of  the  early 
morning  hours  was  found  to  be  markedly  below  the 
maximum  and  even  of  the  mean  for  the  day.  This 
early  morning  inefficiency  has  been  attributed  by  the 
author  and  many  other  writers  to  the  influence  of  sleep. 
It  has  now  been  well  established  that  profound  sleep 
only  occupies  the  first  hour  or  two  of  the  resting  period, 
and  that  afterwards  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  in  cerebral 
activity  to  the  awakening  hour.  On  awaking,  however, 
there  is  not  the  abrupt  change  which  one  might  expect, 
but  for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  a  gradual  passing 
off  of  the  inertness  imposed  by  sleep  and  a  gradual 
ascent  to  higher  levels  of  efficiency.  This  process,  due 
to  the  summation  of  internal  and  external  stimuli,  and 
termed  by  the  author  "warming  up,"  must  be  effected, 
and  the  practical  inference  may  be  drawn  that 
the  work  day  should  be  lengthened  at  the  end  and 
shortened  at  the  beginning,  or  that  early  rising,  per- 
mitting of  the  "  warming  up "  before  serious  work  is 
attempted,  should  be  more  sedulously  cultivated.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  midnight  hours,  Dr.  Marsh  has 
searched  through  hundreds  of  biographies  and  obtained 
the  chosen  hours  of  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors. 
Of  these  only  nine,  or  6  per  cent.,  were  after-midnight 
workers  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  s'ars  of  the  first  magni- 
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tude :  Balzac,  Byron,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  JeSrey,  Poe, 
and  Schiller;  andas  night  workers  (7  to  12  p.m.)  seventeen, 
or  12  per  cent ,  including  Alfieri,  Blake,  Francillon,  Hood, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and  Southey.  As  whole-day 
workers  (6  a.m.  to  12  p.m.')  there  were  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Madame  de  Stael,  Hogg,  Keats,  Landor, 
Longfellow,  Petrarch,  Rabelais,  Shelley,  Thoreau,  and 
Wordsworth.  Amongst  morning  and  night  workers 
were  Burns,  Goldsmith,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Sidney 
Smith,  and — ironical  juxtaposition  !— F.  W.  Robertson 
and  Plato.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  authors, 
however — fifty-five,  or  34  per  cent. — were  morning 
workers  ;  but  the  list,  when  compared  with  the  others, 
shows  that  the  imaginative  class,  the  poets  and 
novelists,  predominated  amongst  the  night  workers, 
and  historians,  clergymen,  critics,  journalists,  and 
philosophers,  the  intellective  class  (to  use  Dr.  Marsh's 
terml,  formed  the  larger  proportion  of  the  day  workers. 
For  want  of  information  many  of  the  greatest  names 
have  been  omitted  from  the  list,  but  on  the  whole  the 
evidence  is  in  support  of  Elia's  praise  of  the  midnight 
taper,  indispensable  for  the  "  fine  shapings,  the  true 
"  turning  and  filing " ;  and  even  if  it  be  true  that 
amongst  the  morning  workers  are  to  be  numbered 
Dickens,  Dryden,  Emerson,  Goethe,  Kant,  Virgil,  and 
even  Milton — whose  Morning  Hymn  in  Paradise  was 
thus  not  penned,  as  Lamb  wagered,  at  midnight — the 
list  of  night  workers  suffices  to  prove  that  amongst  our 
most  priceless  possessions  are  to  be  numbered  the 

Things  that  were  barn  when  none  but  the  still  night 
And  his  dumb  candle  saw  his  pinching  throes. 

However  this  may  be,  the  fact  of  a  diurnal  rhythm  in 
bodily  and  mental  efficiency  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, and  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  further 
study  under  uniform  experimental  conditions  will 
yield  results  of  great  practical  importance.  Doubtless 
the  individual  worker  will  always  shape  his  daily  toil 
according  to  his  own  experience  and  particular  needs 
and  circumstance ;  but  in  collective  work  of  all  kinds, 
whether  in  school  or  in  the  factory,  and  in  appraising 
the  results  of  every  kind  of  bodily  or  mental  test,  this 
daily  rhythm  must  be  taken  count  of. 


HOME  HEALTH  RESORTS. 
A  cthiotts  little  sidelight  on  the  progress  of  the  crusade 
against  tuberculosis  has  been  thrown  by  a  recent  corre- 
spondence in  the  Daily  Tdc/irarh.  Those  who  contri- 
bu'ed  to  it  were  for  the  most  part  persons  who,  in  the 
slang  of  health  resorts  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere, 
are  commonly  termed  "  lungers. '  Indeed,  many  of  the 
letters  were  signed  by  variations  of  this  term.  The 
correspondence  as  a  whole  was  notable  for  the  arnonnt 
of  common  sense  displayed  by  the  writers,  and  for  the 
proof  which  it  offered  of  the  value  of  sanatoriums  as 
educative  as  well  as  curative  institutions.  A  good 
many  of  the  writers  had  had  experience  of  sanatorium 
treatment  in  their  own  persons,  both  abroad  and  in 
England,  and  had  clearly  grasped  what  the  medical  pro- 
fession itself  has  only  quite  recently  recognized — 
namely,  that  in  dealing  with  a  case  of  phthisis 
which  is  suitable  for  open-air  treatment  at  all, 
neither  the  temperature  and  general  quality  of 
the  air  nor  the  habitual  atmospheric  pressure  are 
points  of  primary  importance  in  the  selection  of  a 
place  for  treatment.  Open  air  and  plenty  of  it  is,  in 
short,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  the 
whole  thing.  Bright  sunlight  and  a  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  are  to  be  found  in  mountain  districts 
during  the  winter,  may  of  course  conduce  to  a  general 
feeling  of  well-being  and  contribute  to  make  a  period 
of    cure    mora    pleasant,     and     may    possibly    even 


make  the  improvement  appear  more  rapid.  Against 
this,  however,  there  is  a  decided  offset  in  the 
increased  difficulties  which  such  a  patient  has  to 
meet  when  he  returns  to  ordinary  life.  In  all  cases 
where  patients  have  lived  for  months  under  conditions 
of  open-air  existence  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  customary  conditions,  as  regards  venti- 
lation, of  an  ordinary  household,  and  the  difficulties 
they  encounter  are  materially  increased  when  they  have 
undergone  their  cures  in  specially  endowed  climates.  It 
is  one  thing  to  learn  to  sit  and  sleep  and  take  gentle 
exercise  in  places  where  the  air  is  still  and  cold,  but 
quite  another  to  do  the  same  thing  in  localities  where  the 
prevailing  weather  is  by  no  means  habitually  clement, 
and  where  there  are  as  many  windy  and  wet  days  as 
fine  and  dry.  But  to  get  accustomed  to  an  open-air 
life  under  the  latter  condition  is  not  materially  more 
difficult,  and  in  most  cases  is  much  more  permanently 
useful.  The  idea  of  going  abroad,  in  short,  has  in  the 
past  been  greatly  overdone,  and  not  alone  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  of  phthisis-  It  has  been  equally  the 
case  in  respect  to  chronic  diseases  of  all  varieties, 
and  the  fault  lies  largely  with  the  authorities  of  health 
resorts  in  England,  who  have  not  offered  any  facilities 
for  treatment,  except  during  a  few  months  of  the  year, 
and  have  not  endeavoured  in  the  winter  time  to  attract 
invalids  at  all.  This,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is 
now  being  altered,  and  some  of  the  best-  known  health 
resorts,  such  as  Matlock,  are  now  specially  catering  for 
a  winter  clientMe  and  taking  every  step  necessary  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  invalids.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
practice  will  spread. 


A  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CURE. 
In  the  British  Medical  Jouexal  of  September  21st 
reference  was  made  to  a  correspondence  then  going  on 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on  Christian  Science.  In  com- 
menting on  some  of  the  letters  we  ventured  to  express 
surprise  at  a  diagnosis  of  "  entero-membraneous- 
"  mucous-colitis "  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  well- 
known  London  specialist,  and  also  by  "the  greatest 
•'  authority  on  this  disease  in  Europe.''  A  letter  from  the 
patient,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Playfair,  appeared  in  the  Jouexal 
of  September  28th,  promising  to  supply  the  names  of 
the  physicians  referred  to.  This  promise  she  has  since 
fulfilled,  and  she  has  furnished  evidence  that  a  London 
physician  who  saw  her  in  June,  1903,  and  again  in  1904, 
found  that  she  was  suffering  from  mucous  colitis.  The 
"greatest  authority  on  this  disease  in  Europe"'  turned 
out  to  be  Dr.  Maurice  de  Langenhagen,  who  practises 
in  the  summer  at  PlombK'res,  and  who,  we  are 
sure,  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Playfair.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  our  remarks  upon  the  ea?e.  We  gather  from 
Dr.  de  Langenhagen's  letter  that  Mrs.  Playfair  somehow 
gave  him  the  impression  that  the  name  of  mueous 
colitis  or  muco-membranous  colitis  was  unknown  to  us. 
What  we  hinted  was  that  the  name  used  by  the  lady 
to  describe  her  affection,  "  entero  membraneous-mucous- 
"  colitis  ■'  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  medical  nomen-- 
clature.  In  Dr.  de  Langenhagen's  letter  we  find  the- 
source  of  the  confusion.  He  states  that  he  treated 
Mrs.  Playfair  at  Plombieres  in  1903  and  1904,  and  that 
she  was  then  suffering  from  "an  intestinal  catarrh. 
"  which  we  call  in  French  medical  language  '  entcro- 
"  '  colite  muco-membraneuse,'  or  in  English  muco- 
"  membraneous  or  membranous  colitis. "  ,  By  a  slight 
mixing  of  the  component  elements  of  the  term  the 
lady  produced  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call  a  ".nice 
"derangement  of  epitaphs."  which  seemed  to  warrant 
the  suspicion  that  she  had  somehow  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  name  given  to  her  disease.    But  there  was  no 
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intention  on  our  part  of  conveying  the  idea  that 
her  testimony  was  untrustworthy.  The  letters  of  her 
physicians  leave  no  doubt  that  up  to  1904,  at  any  rate, 
she  was.  in  their  opinion,  Buffering  from  mucous 
colitis.  Dr.  de  Langenhagen  states  that  in  that  year 
her  symptoms  were  <;  greatly  improved  by  the  previous 
"  treatment,"  and  adds  that  she  had  besides  "  neuro- 
"  rheumatic  pains  (or,  at  any  rate,  called  so,  in  the 
■•  absence  of  positive  signs  of  myelitis)  in  the  vertebral 
"  column  and  the  lower  limbs."  We  are  informed  that 
she  continued  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  till  July,  1905, 
when  she  was  cured.  We  congratulate  her  on  this 
happy  ending  of  her  long  illness.  We  accept  her  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  but  we  think  that  her  explanation  of 
the  cure,  which  she  attributes  to  Christian  Science,  is 
open  to  question.  The  notes  of  her  case  show  that  she 
was  a  nervous  subject,  as  sufferers  from  this  disease 
often  are.  In  Dr.  Hale  White's  article  on  mucous 
colitis,  in  Allbutl's  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii,  1907, 
p.  817  et  seq.,  there  is  the  following  passage  : 
'•  The  reader  who  wishes  to  picture  to  himself 
"  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease  should 
"  have  in  his  mind  a  chronic  dyspeptic  woman 
"  of  a  depressed  turn  of  mind  .  .  .  though  the 
"  malady  may  also  occur  in  the  busy,  energetic, 
"  nervous  subject.  .  .  .  They  rarely  [have  buoyant 
"  spirits  and  not  infrequently  suffer  from  great  depres- 
"  sion  of  mind,  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  life  and 
'•  exaggerating  the  importance  of  trifles."  We  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Playfair,  but  from  the 
history  of  the  case  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she 
may — not  unnaturally — have  brooded  over  her  illness. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  such  anxiety  about 
oneself  is,  according  to  our  view,  the  essence  of  Christian 
Science,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that,  after  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  intestine  had  begun  to  improve, 
she  was  able,  under  the  influence  of  a  new  and  encourag- 
ing belief,  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  How  much  the 
nervous  system  may  be  concerned  in  the  cure  of  mucous 
colitis  is  shown  by  a  ease  quite  recently  reported  by 
Dr.  Vince  in  the  Gazette  Midicale  de  Nantes.  A  lady 
described  as  "  very  arthritic  and  nervous,  but  very 
"  positive,  very  vigorous,  and  a  sportswoman,''  had 
suffered  for  four  months  from  muco-membranous 
enteritis,  which  showed  no  sign  of  yielding  to  treat- 
ment. The  patient  was  very  ill,  and  lost  weight  to  a 
considerable  extent.  One  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  her 
room;  though  much  frightened  she  keptjcool.  Two 
days  later  pain,  constipation,  and  the  passage  of  mem- 
branes ceased.  The  cure  was  complete  and  permanent. 
Can  Christian  Science  do  better  than  this  ?  In  con- 
clusion we  have  only  to  say  that  \ba  have  never  wittingly 
charged  the  adepts  of  the  cult  with  consciously  trying 
t,o  deceive  people.  That  they  deceive  themselves  we  hold 
to  be  unquestionable ;  it  is  not  fraud,  however,  but  foolish 
credulity,  that  we  impute  to  the  devotees  of  Mrs.  Eddy. 


"WAS  A  DOCTOR  REQUIRED?" 
Under  this  heading  the  Western  Morning  News  reports 
a  recent  discussion  at  the  Stonehouse  Board  of 
Guardians  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  a 
doctor's  fee  who  was  called  in  by  the  midwife  in 
attendance  in  a  case  of  prolapse.  Dr.  Waterfield,  one 
of  the  guardians,  opposed  the  payment,  on  the  ground 
that  when  the  Local  Government  Board  Order  directing 
that  a  medical  man  should  be  called  in  was  issued  he 
understood  that  the  guardians  were  to  pay  a  guinea  or 
half-guinea  when  there  was  danger  in  the  confinement 
and  the  case  was  essentially  one  that  required  a  medical 
man's  skill  to  ensure  a  successful  termination.  He  had 
been  in  Stonehouse  something  like  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  experience —and  he  had  had  a 
great  many  midwifery  cases — he  had  never  been  called 
in  for  such  a  trivfal  case  as  prolapse.  The  old-fashioned 
woman,  who  was  sbpposed  not  to  know  her  work,  wou'd 


never  have  thought  of  calling  in  a  doctor  for  such  a  ease. 
He  protested  against  money  coming  out  of  the  rates  for 
such  a  trivial  thing.  Apparently  Dr.  Waterfield  has  never 
seen  the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  which 
direct  the  midwife,  in  case  of  any  abnormality  occur- 
ring during  labour,  to  fill  up  a  form  requiring  the 
attendance  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  rendering 
her  liable  to  be  reported  to  the  Central  Midwives 
Board  if  she  neglects  to  do  so.  Dr.  Waterfield  appa- 
rently prefers  the  action  of  the  old  Sairey  Gamps  in 
such  matters  to  that  of  the  new  certified  midwife;  but 
his  attempt  to  put  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  this 
matter  comes  rather  late  in  the  day.  He  is,  of  course, 
entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  are  or  are 
not  trivial  abnormalities,  even  though,  as  he  admits, 
prolapse  might  have  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  child  ; 
but  as  no  such  discretion  is  left  to  the  midwife  by  the 
rules  under  which  she  works,  it  was  her  bounden  duty 
to  fill  up  the  form,  and  the  doctor,  having  attended  on 
her  request,  is  entitled  to  be  paid  his  fee.  We  trust 
that  on  reflection  Dr.  Waterfield  will  see  that  his  action 
in  the  matter  was  not  such  as  could  be  approved  by  the 
members  of  his  own  profession. 


THE  LATEST  "  DEATH-BLOW  "  TO 
VACCINATION. 
The  recent  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Metz  was  a  source 
of  great  delight  to  the  antivaccinators  in  this  country. 
It  was  confidently  expected  and  anticipated  that  this 
occurrence  would  deal  another  of  those  numerous 
"  death-blows "  to  vaccination  from  which  Jenner's 
discovery  has  so  often  recovered  during  the  past 
century.  The  Vaccination  Inquirer,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Antivaecination  League,  of  May  last,  said:  "The 
"  argument  from  Germany  has  gone.  There  has  been 
"  small-pox  in  Metz  since  last  July,  and  that  fact  alone 
"  would  have  killed  it.''  Esasoning  of  this  kind 
may  be  readily  seizad  upon  and  assimilated  by  the 
credulous  few,  who  regard  the  Vaccination  Inquirer 
as  a  reliable  authority,  but  will  not  carry  much  convic- 
tion to  others.  We  have  already  given  some  particulars 
of  the  outbreak,  but,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  argument  from  Germany  has  "  gone,"  further 
inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  reply  from  Dr.  Eyles. 
Medical  Officer  of  the  District,  is  as  follows :  "  The 
'•  first  eases  appeared  in  the  middle  of  July,  1906,  in 
"  the  suburb  of  Ban  St.  Martin,  being  introduced  from 
"  Differdingen  (Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg).  The  last 
"  case  was  notified  on  7th  May,  1907,  in  Metz.  During 
"  this  time  166  persons  were  attacked  of  whom  39  died. 
"  Regarding  the  severity  of  this  disease,  on  the  whole  it 
"  was  very  severe  in  the  case  of  unvaccinated  persons. 
"  As  to  those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  one  can  only 
"  remark  that  the  longer  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
"  since  the  vaccination  the  worse  was  the  attack.  The 
11  exceeding  importance  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
"  against  attacks  of  small-pox  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
"  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  large  garrison,  nor  a  single 
"  child  attending  school  who  had  been  successfully 
"  vaccinated  was  attacked.  The  recruits,  be  it  noted, 
"  are  all  strictly  revaccinated  on  entering  the  army.  A 
"  considerable  number  of  children  were  attacked,  who, 
i:  however,  had  none  of  them  been  vaccinated,  or,  at  all 
"  events,  successfully  vaccinated.  These  children  were 
"  either  not  yet  liable  to  be  vaccinated,  or  had  arrived 
"  in  this  place  unvaccinated  or  had  hitherto  escaped 
"  vaccination  on  account  of  illness,  or  by  escaping 
"  detection.  The  epidemic  ceased  when  once  the  whole 
"  population  (with  few  exceptions)  had  been  thoroughly 
"  vaccinated— no  small  task.  As,  however,  in  the  case 
"  of  adults  compulsory  vaccination  was  not  possible  (on 
"  account  of  the  state  of  the  law),  the  doctors  went  from 
"  house  to  house  and  vaccinated  every  person  who  did 
"  not  refuse.    Only  an  insignificant  percentage  refused." 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disease  was  introduced 
into  Germany  from  over  the  frontier.  Dr.  Eyles's  inter- 
esting particulars  leave  little  doubt  as  to  whose  argu- 
ments have  been  "killed-'  by  the  small-pox  epidemic  at 
Metz.  

THE     DOCTOR     IN     POLITICS. 
There  are  doctors  at  the  present  day  who  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  politics;  we  need  only  name' MM. 
Combes  and  Clemenceau  in  France,  Dr.  Jameson  at 
the  Cape,  and  Professor  Baccelli  in  Italy.      For  years 
Jludolf  Virchow  led   the  Opposition  in  the   Prussian 
Parliament ;  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  whom  the  King 
has  just  delighted  to  honour,  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada    and    for    more    than    thirty  years  a  Heading 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion.     But  jthe 
part  played  by  these  men  on  the  political  stage',rhad 
nothing    to    do   with    their    profession.      There 'have 
been  doctors,  however,  whose  profession  enabled'them 
to  play  a  less  conspicuous  but  still  considerable  part 
in  politics.    Perhaps  there  never  has  been  a  doctor  who 
ruled  the  titular  rulers  through,  as  many  confessors  are 
said  to  have  done,  the  royal  consciences  in  their  keeping. 
Baron  Stockmar  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
medical  adviser  whose  functions  extended  beyond  the 
eare  of  the  body.     Butsome  doctors  have  been  useful  as 
'intermediaries  between  chiefs  of  parties.   It  is  generally 
believed  that  Sir  Henry  Holland,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  classes,  not  only  in 
tais  country  but  throughout  Europe,  was  remarkable, 
■exercised  a  good  deal  of  indirect  influence'in  this  way. 
Dr.  Robert  Ferguson,  it  is  said,  did  much  service  to 
Palmerston  as  a  gatherer  of  political  gossip.  Palmerston 
said  of  him  when  he  died  that  he  had  lost  not  only  an 
able  physician  but  a  personal  friend.    In  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmauriee's  Life  of  Lord  Granville  we  find^Dr.  Quin,  a 
fashionable     homoeopathic     practitioner,     playing     a 
•similar  part.    He  appears  to  have  been  commissioned 
by  Disraeli  to  sound  Lord  Granville  as  to  his  willing- 
ness to  join  his  Administration.      In  a  letter  dated 
February  26th,  1868,  Lord  Granville  writes:  "My^dear 
"  Quin, — A    thousand    thanks.       Your    note    was    the 
"  first  intimation   of  the  important  events.     It  is  an 
*'  immense  thing  for  Dizzy,  with  all  the  obstacles  in 
"  his  way,  to  have  accomplished.    If  Dizzy  speaks  to 
"  you  again  about  me,  you  had  better  say  that  you  have 
"  communicated  with  me  ;  that  I  am  much  flattered  by 
CI  his  good  opionion ;  that  I  have  a  great  admiration  of  his 
"  personal  qualities  ;  and  that  his  courtesy  to  me  in  all 
"  matters  of  business  and  in  our  social  relations  would 
"  make  it  agreeable  to  me  to  be  brought  into  con- 
<l  nexion  with  him  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  which 
"  would  oblige  me  to  decline  his  Administration,  and 
"  would  make  me  of  little  use  to  him  were  I  to  do 
"  otherwise."      Sometimes  the  doctor  has  been    used 
unconsciously  as  a  source  of  political  information  by  a 
keen-witted    journalist.      The    announcement    of    the 
second  Lord  Lytton's  appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India 
at  a  time  when  the  Governmeat  was  keeping  the  matter 
a  secret  is  one  of  the  great  feats  of  Delane.    The  story 
goesthatthefamouseditorwassittingatdinnernexttoan 
equally  famous  physician,  who  happened  to  mention  that 
Lord  Lytton  had  consulted  him  that  morning  as  to  the 
fitness   of    his    constitution  to  withstand  the  Indian 
climate.   Delane  wisely  asked  no  questions,  but  drew  his 
inference  from  what  he  heard,  and  the  next  morning  the 
Times  announced  the  appointment  of  Lord  Lytton  as 
Viceroyof  India.  Vv'egivethe  story  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  physician  so  experienced  and 
so  faithful  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  ethics  of  his  pro- 
fession as  the  one  in  question  retailing  gossip  about  a  pa- 
tient at  a  dinner  table,  especially  to  a  j  ourualist.  Whether 
true  or  not,  however,  it  points  the  moral  that  the  doctor 
should  take  care  not  to  let  any  fact,  however  trivial, 
learnt  from  a  patient  who  consults  him  escape  his  lips. 


THE     LEGEND     OF    THE     QUEEN-DOCTOR. 
It  is  told  by  Raleigh  that  when  writing  his  History  vj 
the  World  in  the  Tower  he  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  in 
the  street.    He  looked  out  and  saw  two  men  quar- 
relling.   Then  the  officers  of  the  law.came  on  the  scene, 
and  Raleigh  heard  various  versions  of  the  incident  told 
by  eye-witnesses,  all  differing  from  his  own  impression 
of  what  he  had  seen.    This  led  him  ^to  reflect  on  the 
futility  of  trying  to  write  the  history  of  the  world^when 
it  was  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  as  to  an  occur- 
rence which  had  happened  under  his  own  eyes.    It  is 
also  told  that  when  Sir    Robert  ^Walpole  was  ill  and 
asked  to  have  something  read  to  him,  he  excluded  his- 
tory, as  he  knew  that  was  all  lies.  The  "higher  criticism  " 
strives  to  eliminate  the  legendary  [element  from[ancient 
records,  but  with  very  questionable  success.    One^feels 
that  this  must  be  so  from  the  apparent  [impossibility  of 
killing  a  fable  even  in   these   days  when;_newspapers 
chronicle  the  very  smallest  beer  of.history.  The  Queen  of 
Norway  is  said  to  keep  a  book  of  newspaper  cuttings  re- 
lating to  the  King  and  herself,  which  she  has  labelled 
"Things  we  have  neither  said  nor  done."  If  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  keeps  such  a  book,  the  stories^about  her 
possession  of  a  medical  degree  must  oecupyj'a  con- 
siderable space.    The  other  day  the^British  public  was 
privileged    to    read    in  more    than  one    of    its    most 
respectable   newspapers    a  tale    of   an   accident    to   a 
workman  who  was  conveyed  to  Evesham  Cottage  Hos- 
pital, where  it  was  found  that  his  left  thigh  was  frac- 
tured  and    the  right  ankle    severely    sprained.     The 
reporter  goes  on:   "The  Princess  (Louise)^and  Queen 
"  Amelia  of  Portugal  yesterday  motored  to  the  hospital. 
"  Queen  Amelia,    who    is   a    qualified  doctor,  herself 
"  inspected  the  broken  limb  and  rearranged  the  bed." 
We  are    sorry  to   destroy  a   legend  which  [from    fre- 
quency of  repetition  has  come  to  be  almost  an  article 
of  faith  with  a  large  section  of  the  public.    Regard 
for   truth,    however,    compels  113  to    state  that  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  .the  Queen  of  Portugal 
holds    the    degree    of    doctor     of     medicine    or    any 
medical    qualification.      We    feel    it    our  duty  to  do 
this  all  the  more  because  we  were  to    some  extent 
responsible  for  setting  the  legend  in  circulation.    The 
real  facts  may  be  gathered  Ifrom  the   following  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  British}Medical^Journal 
of    February    1st,    1896,    p.    291,    under    the '^heading, 
A  Queenly  Student:    "We    recently  mentioned    that 
"  the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  for  some  time  shown  a 
"  pronounced  taste  for  the  study  of  the  healing  art,  and 
"  has  been  pursuing  her  studies  with  greatlassiduity, 
"  with  the  view  to  taking  a  degree.    We  are"authorita- 
"  tively  informed  that  this  is  not  the  case.    The  Queen 
"  devotes  a  large  portion  of  her  mornings  to  philan- 
"  thropic  labours  among  the  poor  children  of  Lisbon, 
"  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  visiting  [her  dispensary 
"  established  in  Lisbon  for  poor  children,  of  which  we 
"  published  an  account  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
"  of  April  20th,  1395.    Her  Portuguese  Majesty  was,  we 
"  are  informed,  so  much  pleased  with  the  report  of  the 
"  dispensary  which  we  published  that  she  had  copies  of 
"  the  British  Medical  Journal  containing  it  carefully 
"kept  in  'capas.'     Her  Majesty,  however,  has  never 
"  even  thought  of  studying  medicine,  still  less  of  pass- 
"  ing  examinations,  and  her  whole  interest  in  the  sub- 
"  ject  is  one  of  pure  philanthropy."    The  source  from 
which    the    information    was    obtained    excludes    all 
possibility    of    error.     But    we    have    no    doubt    the 
legend    will    continue   to    live;    it   is  so  much  more 
interesting  than  the  plain  truth. 

CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  POOR-LAW  INFIRMARIES. 
In  the  article  on  the  teaching  of  practical  midwifery, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  it  was  stated 
_p.  1440— that  at  present  a  regulation  exists  which 
excludes  the  utilizing  of  the  Poor-law  infirmaries  for 
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the  teaching  of  students.  We  find  on  farther  inquiry 
that  the  use  of  the  word  "regulation"  goe3  a  little 
beyond  the  facts.  In  1884  the  Guardians  of  Kensington 
were  approached  by  a  medical  school  to  grant  the  use 
of  their  infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical 
instruction  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  The 
guardians  being  in  doubt  as  to  then-  powers  in  the 
matter,  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  its 
sanction,  if  such  could  be  given.  It  seems  that  at  one 
time  Poor-law  asylums  were  permitted,  by  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Act,  1867,  to  be  used  to  instruct  students 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane ;  but  this 
power  was  expressly  repealed  by  a  clause  in  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  Parliament  in  1859.  After  the  matter 
had  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  advisers 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  reply  was  sent  to  the 
Kensington  Guardians  to  the  enVt  that  the  Board 
was  not  aware  of  any  statutory  authority  for 
such  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed,  which 
would  involve  the  attendance  of  persons  at  the 
infirmary  for  a  purpose  unconnected  with  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  The  scheme  would  be  opposed  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  as  the  provision  in  Sec.  29 
of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  which  authorized 
the  use,  for  purposes  of  medical  instruction,  of  asylums 
provided  under  the  Act,  was  repealed  by  32  and  33  Vie, 
cap.  63,  sec.  20.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  legal  ques- 
tion, there  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  objections 
to  such  an  arrangement  as  that  suggested,  and  the 
Board  therefore  did  not  feel  that  it  could  give  its  consent 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Kensington  guardians.  Since 
then  other  applications  in  a  similar  direction  have  been 
made— for  example,  by  the  Oldham  guardians  in  1899 
and  by  the  Cambridge  Medical  School  in  1900.  The 
answer  has  been  that  no  regulations  have  been  framed 
regarding  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  clinical  medicine 
and  surgery  in  Poor-law  infirmaries,  as  the  view  of  the 
Board  has  always  been  that  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  for  such  an  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  appears  to  be  no  statutory  prohibition  and  no  pro- 
hibitory order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
though  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  an 
arrangement  when  its  sanction  is  asked  :  whether  its 
sanction  is  necessary  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  are  uot 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 


AMERICAN  MEN  OF  SCIENCE- 
Pkjf£ssoe  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Columbia  University, 
has  recently  published1  the  results  of  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  American  men  of 
science.  The  names  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in 
twelve  departments  of  science  were  formed  into  groups, 
eaoh  group  being  submitted  to  ten  first-rate  exponents 
of  the  particular  science,  by  whom  the  names  were 
arranged  in  order  of  merit.  A  classification,  determined 
by  the  mean  places  obtained  from  the  ten  judgements, 
wa3  then  made,  and  the  different  lists  were  united  to 
form  a  set  of  1.000  leading  men  of  science.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  1,000  was  found  to 
be  very  irregular,  the  birth-rate  varying  from  108.8 
per  1,000,000  of  population  in  Massachusetts  to  1.4  in 
Louisiana.  Some  of  the  author's  general  remarks  on 
the  economic  conditions  of  scientific  research  are 
highly  judicious.  He  says:  "A  surgeon  may  ask 
"  for  an  operation  for  appendicitis  as  large  a  fee 
"  as  his  patient  is  willing  to  pay ;  but  should  he 
"after  years  of  research  discover  a  method  of  pre- 
"  venting  appendicitis  altogether,  he  would  receive  no 
"  payment  at  all,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  up 
"  all  future  fees  for  the  operation.  The  surgeons  who 
"  by  risking  their  lives  discovered  how  to  suppress  yellow 
'•  fever  have  received  no  return  for  their  great  work." 

r'.f  i?1'!^'!™1  otudy  01  American  Men  of  Scitnee  by  J.  McKeen 
iroi?  !«2]?'e*s<Jr  9l-  i>9Fl'io1okj\  Columbia  Umver  ity  (reprinted 
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Although  the  material  collected  is  of  interest,  its 
statistical  analysis  is  hardly  sufficient.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  English  biometric  work,  Professor  Cattail's? 
treatment  of  a  peculiarly  complex  problem  is  very 
superficial.  He  asserts  that  "  the  theory  of  errors 
"  commonly  applied  to  the  exact  sciences  is  too  crude 
"  for  psychology,  and  probably  for  the  sciences  in 
'•  which  it  is  used."  This  may  be  true,  but  Professor 
Cattell's  paper  contains  no  evidence  that  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  mass  of  English  and  German  work 
on  this  subject  which  has  been  published  in  the  last  ten 
years,  especially  that  of  Pearson,  Czuber,  and  Bruns. 
Pearson's  important  memoir,  On  the  Mathematical 
Theory  of  Errors  of  Judgement  and  on  the  Persona] 
Equation,2  contains  many  observations  and  inferences- 
germane  to  the  present  inquiry.  The  author  has,  how- 
ever, ignored  this  paper,  and  is  hardly  entitled  to  say 
that  "  there  is  here  measured  for  the  first  time,  I  think, 
"the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  judgement."  It  is  also 
unwise  to  state  that  material  of  so  complex  a  nature 
and  so  incompletely  analysed  affords  a  valid  argument 
against  the  view  of  Galton,  Pearson,  and  others,  that 
mental  characters  are  subject  to  a  high  degree  of 
hereditary  transmission. 

Peofessor  Koch  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  an  Active  Privy  Councillor,  with  the  title  of 
"  Excellency." 

The  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service 
will  visit  Exeter  on  December  4  th  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  conference  with  the  medical  profession  in 
East  Devonshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  with  regard 
to  the  organization  of  the  territorial  army  medical 
corps.  On  the  following  day  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  will 
visit  Plymouth,  when  he  hopes  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  of  West  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

A  meetisg  was  held  at  Chester  on  November  13th  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr . 
Everett  Dutton  of  Chester,  in  connexion  with  the 
Tropical  School  of  the  University  of  Liverpool.  It  was 
decided  that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a 
professorship  in  some  subject  connected  with  tropical 
disease.  A  Committee  was  formed,  with  the  Mayor  as 
Chairman,  and  the  Town  Clerk  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln  S3 
joint  secretaries. 

The  Committee  of  the  German  Medical  Association 
for  the  Repression  of  Quackery  was  commissioned  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Miinster  to  collect  and  classify  adver- 
tisements about  proprietary  remedies  appearing  in  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  bring  them  before  the  legislative 
authorities.  For  this  purpose  the  German  medics? 
societies  have  been  invited  to  collect  all  material  of 
this  kind  published  in  the  newspapers  within  their 
districts  between  January  1st  and  March  31st,  1908,  ant- 
send  them  to  the  office  of  the  German  Medica) 
Association  in  Leipzig. 

Dk.  J.  W.  II.  Eyke  informs  us  that  he  has  receive  J  a 
communication  from  Professor  Arnaldo  Trambusti. 
Professor  of  General  Pathology  at  the  University  0. 
Palermo,  stating  that  he  has  put  forward  the  sugges- 
tion that  Malta  fever  should  henceforward  be  called 
septicaemia  of  Bruce  (setlicemia  del  Brute).  Professor 
Trambusti  hopes  that  this  suggestion  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  medical  profession,  and  that 
a  name  which  involves  an  unjust  slight  on  the  island  0? 
Malta  and  the  Mediterranean  coast  will  be  discarded  in 
favour  of  one  which  records  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
member  ot  the  British  profession,  to  whom  medicine  is 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  specific  agent. 

•  PiO.  Tram.  A.,  pp.  235-299. 
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Settlement  of  the  Difficulty  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 
The  differences  between  the  staff  and  Comraitte  ■ 
Royal  Iofirmary  are  settled.    The  objectionable  rule  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  both  sides  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
some  less  drastic  ones. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  It  must  be  confessed,  came  as  a  surprise,  as 
it  had  Issued  through  its  Secretary  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  fighting  circular,  and  yet,  within  a  few 
hours  of  this  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Governors,  its 
commander-in-chief  was  asking  for  terms. 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  memorable  and 
momentous  controversy  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
Wednesday,  November  13th.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  Governors  received  a  printed  circular,  composed  of  a 
"letter  signed  by  Mr.  Budgett,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royel 
Infirmary,  and  an  extract  of  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
meeting  of  October  22nd,  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question. 
The  issue  of  this  circular  on  Wednesday  prevented  a 
notice  in  last  Saturday's  Journal. 

In  the  light  of  what  subsequently  happened  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  this  circular  must  have  been  pre- 
pared, printed,  and  addressed  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Special  Committee.  That  it  was  so  prepared,  printed, 
and  addressed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  President  it 
Is  difficult  to  believe.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
Secretary  took  upon  himself  to  write  an  aggressive  circular, 
have  it  printed,  addressed,  and  posted  to  3,000  Governors 
without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  President,  and 
yet  only  a  few  hours  after  the  President  repudiated  his 
Secretary  and  the  circular  and  sought  an  interview  with  a 
member  of  the  staff. 

As  regards  the  circular,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
take  much  notice  of  this  document,  for,  as  just  shown,  the 
President  threw  it  over  almost  before  the  Governors  had 
been  able  to  digest  it ;  but  to  make  the  story  complete  a  brief 
account  of  its  contents  may  be  given.  In  matters  of  this 
sort,  when  party  feeling  runs  high,  no  one  must  complain 
of  hard  knocks  and  sharp  retorts,  and  therefore  no 
objection  is  raised  to  the  petulant  and  sarcastic  tone  of 
Mr.  Budgett's  letter,  though  dignity  and  weight  were  lost 
through  it.  How  flat  it  fell  has  been  noticed ;  Indeed,  Mr. 
Budgett's  November  sqnib  was  very  damp,  gave  a  short 
fizzle,  and  went  out. 

The  letter  refers  to  the  "circulars  and  anonymous 
communications"  sent  to  the  Governors,  and  published 
in  the  local  press  "all  more  or  less  by  parties  whose 
personal  and  professional  interests  are  supposed  to 
be  involved."  In  passing  it  may  be  said  that 
no  anonymous  communications  were  sent  to  the 
Governors  by  the  medical  profession ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  one  letter  they  did  send  had  about  250  signatures. 
The  little  sneer  contained  in  the  words  "supposed  to  be 
involved "  is  hardly  worth  noticing  except  to  justify  the 
previous  remarks.  The  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Special 
Committee  "who  are  making  exhaustive  inquiries  and 
taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary,  hope  to  have  their 
draft  report  ready  during  the  next  few  weeks  for  sub- 
mission to  the  General  Committee  beiore  publication  to 
the  Governors."  All  this  is  rather  ridiculous.  On 
Wednesday  at  9  a.m.  the  Governors  are  told  by  the 
Secretary  that  they  may  expect  a  report  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  less  than  an  hour  after  the  President  comes  for- 
ward bearing  an  olive  branch,  to  make  terms  with 
the  staff.  Evidtaily  one  member  of  the  Committee 
did  not  require  to  make  "exhaustive  inquiries"  or 
to  wait  a  few  weeks  to  report  to  the  Special  Committee. 
He  appears  simply  to  have  taken  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  and  consulted  his  complaisant  and  docile  Com- 
mittee only  when  everything  had  been  settled.  From  a 
further  paragraph  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
mittee are  anxious  to  deal  with  medical  men  in  a  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  spirit.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
docile  manner  in  which  the  Committee  without  being 
consulted  previously  accepted  the  President's  overtures  to 
the  staff. 

The  extract  from  the  minutes  appended  to  this  remark- 
able letter  throws  little  light  oh  the  question,  except  with 


regard  to  the  appointment  of  this  much-neglected  Special 
Committee.  It  will  be  remembered  that  It  was  composed 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  except  those  specially 
Interested— that  is,  the  medical  men.  What,  however,  is 
amazing  is  the  statement  by  one  of  the  medical  men  that 
such  action  was  "judicious  and  judicial."  As  most  of  this 
is  now  ancient  history,  it  would  be  flogging  a  dead  horse 
to  say  anything  more,  though  how  either  of  these 
adjectives  could  be  applied  to  such  proceedings  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

This  letter  and  extract  from  the  minutes  was  published 
on  November  13th,  and  the  same  morning,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  President  atked  one  of  the  staff  to  meet  him. 
At  the  conference  the  President  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
objectionable  rule,  and  proposed  certain  others,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  staff.  The  next  day  the  staff 
considered  them,  making  some  alterations,  but  before 
returning  them  to  the  President  brought  them  to  a 
meeting  of  the  general  practitioners  of  Bristol  that 
happened  to  have  been  called  for  the  evening  of  Friday. 
This  meeting  was  fairly  well  attended,  and  much  interest 
wa3  evoked  by  the  recent  change  of  affairs,  not  unmixed 
with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  main  point  at 
issue  had  been  gained.  A  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Brasher,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Rogers,  agreeing  with 
the  amended  draft  rales,  which  were  briefly  as  follows : 
That  no  member  of  the  staff  shall  undertake  any 
union  or  club  appointment,  or  engage  in  pharmacy ; 
that  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  shall  not  hold 
appointments  at  another  general  hospital,  but  that 
assistant-surgeons  and  physicians  may  hold  one  post 
at  a  special  hospital,  that  the  physicians  shall  practise 
medicine,  the  surgeons  surgery  (that  is,  not  engage  in 
family  practice),  and  that  the  special  physicians  or  surgeons 
shall  practise  their  speciality  only.  The  only  objection 
taken  arose  from  the  fact  that  these  rules  would  exclude 
members  of  the  staff  from  being  on  the  Handel  Cossham 
Hospital,  but  as  the  staff  had  agreed  to  accept  this,  the 
general  practitioners  thought  it  best  to  be  generous  in  their 
victory  and  agree  with  their  colleagues.  It  seems  a  pity, 
however,  that  a  magnificent  hospital  like  the  new  one  at 
Kingswood  should  be  debarred  from  having  any  member 
of  the  infirmary  staff  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  It  Is 
the  more  regrettable  (as  it  is  commonly  said)  that  personal 
motives  have  influenced  this  restriction. 

These  amended  rules  were  agreed  to  by  the  President 
and  submitted  to  the  Special  Committee  the  following 
morning,  November  16th.  They  still  have  to  be  brought 
before  the  General  Committee  on  November  26th  before 
being  presented  to  the  Governors.  No  difficulty  is  now 
expected  in  respect  of  their  confirmation.  Only  one  other 
matter  need  be  recorded.  On  Friday,  November  22nd,  the 
rules  are  to  be  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  Branch  for  consideration. 

The  controversy  will  long  be  remembered  In  Bristol. 
The  fight  extended  over  many  weeks,  and  has  been  a 
sharp  one,  and,  though  it  threatened  at  one  time  to 
inflict  considerable  damage  on  a  much-valued  institution, 
it  has  ended  in  a  complete  vindication  of  the  action  of  the 
staff  and  a  signal  victory  for  the  medical  profession.  It 
has  In  a  few  weeks  done  more  good  than  could  be  effected 
la  years  of  quiet.  It  Induced  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  to  act  together,  to  put  aside  personal 
feelings,  and  fight,  and  present  a  united  front  to  an 
uncalled-for  aggression.  It  has  welded  together  the  pro- 
fession of  the  district,  and  been  a  forcible  lesson  to  them 
that  unity  is  strength.  And  last,  and  by  no  means  least, 
it  has  taught  the  public  many  facts  about  the  working 
of  medical  charities  on  which  it  displayed  ignorance  in 
its  communications  to  the  press— and  the  by  no  means 
unimportant  fact  that  hospitals  can  only  be  managed 
efficiently  and  properly  by  considering  the  wishes  of  their 
honorary  medical  officers. 


labs. 


Formation  of  a  Yorkshire  Association  of  Graduates 

of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
For  some  years  a  strong  feeling  has  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  numerous  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
who  are  resident  in  various  districts  of  Yorkshire  that 
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they  should  form  themselves  into  an  association,  as  have 
the  graduates  of  that  University  in  other  large  centres  and 
as  have  the  graduates  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  sister 
Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.  Largely  on  the 
initiative  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Moffat  of  Keighley,  some  informal 
discussions  were  held,  and  on  July  4th  the  Association 
was  formed.  Dr.  J.  E.  Eddison,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Medicine  In  the  University  of  Leeds,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Association  should  hold 
its  first  annual  dinner  in  Leeds,  and  tbat  Sir  "William 
Turner,  K.C.B.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
should  be  invited  as  chief  guest  on  the  occasion.  This 
Inaugural  dinner  was  an  event  of  great  importance,  and 
went  off  with  the  greatest  success.  T'nder  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  Eddison,  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
many  guests,  amounting  in  all  to  a  company  of  about 
eighty,  dined  at  Powolny's  Eooms  on  the  evening  of 
October  31st.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  University 
of  Edinburgh,"  which  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the 
chief  guest,  Dr.  Eddison,  who  was  even  more  than  usually 
felicitous  in  his  remarks,  dwelt  on  the  advantages  of  there 
being  such  societies,  pointing  out  that  they  tended  to 
foster  the  kindly  feelings  which  all  men  must  have  for 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  to  maintain  and  renew  ancient 
friendships.  His  reminiscences  of  his  years  in  Edin- 
burgh— and  those  who  did  not  know  it  before  were 
probably  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Eddison  went 
as  a  student  to  Edinburgh  so  long  ago  as  In 
1859 — were  full  of  interest.  His  description  of  his 
early  and  embarrassing  experiences  in  the  dissecting 
room  was  exciting  the  unbounded  merriment  of  his 
audience  when  he  struck  another  chord  by  a  sudden 
and  graceful  reference  to  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  voice 
which  fell  on  his  ear  just  when  he  was  feeling  at  his  worst, 
for  every  one  knew  that  the  "  Well  now,  sir,  what  can  I  do 
to  help  you  ?  "  must  have  proceeded  from  no  one  but  the 
honoured  guest  of  the  evening,  and  they  were  not  slow  to 
show  by  their  hearty  acclamations  that  Dr.  Eddison's  ex- 
perience was  not  exceptional.  In  responding  to  the  toast 
Sir  William  Turner  modestly  spoke  more  of  the  University 
than  of  himself.  He  referred  to  the  growth  of  societies  in 
connexion  with  the  University,  mentioning  that  the  first 
to  be  formed  was  in  London.  This  was  followed  by  similar 
and  successful  societies  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Sheffield,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  Leeds  was  doing 
when  he  heard  of  the  movement  of  which  the  present 
gathering  was  the  expression.  His  connexion  with  the 
University  extended  over  the  long  period  of  fifty- three 
years,  for  it  was  in  the  year  1854  that,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sir  James  Paget,  he  became  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  under  John  Goodsir.  It  was  sixty-one  years 
since  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine,  for  it  was  in 
the  year  1846,  the  year  in  which  anaesthesia  was  Intro- 
duced into  general  surgical  practice,  that  he  became 
apprentice  to  a  practitioner  in  Lancaster.  Sir  William 
drew  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  work  of  medical 
men  at  that  time  and  during  recent  years,  not  only  in  its 
scientific  aspect,  but  in  respect  of  the  legal  enactments 
under  which  it  was  carried  on.  Prior  to  the  Medical 
Act  of  1858  most  of  the  licences  to  practise  were 
recognizable  only  over  comparatively  limited  areas, 
and  even  when  this  anomaly  was  swept  away 
by  the  legislation  of  1858  it  was  many  years 
before  unwarranted  manifestations  of  jealousy  on  the 
advent  of  a  man  with  a  Scottish  degree  fn  any  neighbour- 
hood in  England  completely  died  out,  and  he  could  even 
call  to  mind  prosecutions  initiated  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  whose  members  under  the  Act  of  1815  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  vending  drugs,  and  directed  against 
the  holders  of  degrees  who  until  a  more  recent  date  had 
no  such  privilege.  While  pointing  out  that  now  the 
holders  of  degrees  had  equally  with  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  the  right  of  selling  drugs  to  their 
patients,  Sir  William  earnestly  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  medical  men  all  over 
the  country  would  give  up  dispensing  their  own 
medicines  except  in  remote  districts,  and  that  in 
nil  instances  it  should  be  made  abundantly  plain  that 
the  fee  was  based  not  on  the  value  of  the  medicines, 
lotions,  or  pills  provided,  but  on  the  professional 
advice  which  was  tendered.  In  a  reference  to  the  newly- 
inaugurated  University  of  Leeds,  which  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  absorb  a  large  and  successful  medical  school 


begun  in  1830,  Sir  William  drew  a  picture  of  the  favour- 
able influence  of  a  university  on  the  various  classes  of  the 
community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  situated  In 
forming  public  opinion  on  the  various  questions  of  the 
day,  whether  these  related  to  labour  and  capital,  to  educa- 
tion, to  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  to  the  many  sociai 
questions  which  should  interest  all  who  dwelt  in  large 
cities.  "  Man  does  not  live  on  wool  alone,"  said  Sir 
William,  evidently  forgetting— and  who  will  blame  him 
for  he  has  not  been  in  Leeds  since  1868 — that  wool  is  not 
now,  even  if  it  ever  was,  the  staple  commodity  of  Leeds. 
Let  us,  however,  substitute  for  "wool"  or  add  to  it 
all  kinds  of  iron,  and  almost  everything  that  is  manu- 
factured from  iron,  from  steam  ploughs  and  locomotive 
engines  to  screw-nails  and  boot  rivets,  leather  and 
boots,  ready-made  clothing,  colour-printing,  stationery, 
all  kinds  of  school  furniture,  and  the  products  of 
many  other  industries,  and  we  must  still  agree  with 
Sir  William  that  on  these  alone  man  does  not  live.  Ali 
who  were  present  were  Interested  to  learn  that 
Sir  William  had  been  able  in  the  afternoon  to 
spend  some  time  in  looking  over  the  medical  school 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  along  with  Dr. 
Eddison,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean,  Professor 
A.  E.  Griinbaum,  and  Professor  Wardrop  Griffith,  and  to 
hear  from  his  own  lips — what  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  visit  had  already  gathered — that  he  was  most 
favourably  impressed  by  what  he  saw.  The  toast  0? 
"  The  Association "  was  submitted  by  the  chief  guest 
before  he  sat  down,  and  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Eaba- 
gllati,  of  Bradford,  who  pleaded  for  a  more  full  recog- 
nition of  philosophy  in  our  universities.  The  toast  of 
'•  The  Guests  "  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Gllmour,  of  Burley-in- 
Wharfedale,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale 
and  by  Professor  Griinbaum,  the  latter,  with  the  manifest 
approval  of  the  meeting,  eliciting  a  second  speech  from 
the  Chairman  by  proposing  his  health— a  toast  which,  it 
was  understood,  had  been  autocratically  eliminated  by 
the  Chairman  himself. 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph — himself  a  Scottish 
graduate  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  already  existing 
Yorkshire  associations  of  Scottish  graduates — would 
venture  respectfully  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
great  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the  launching  of  this 
new  Society — a  Society  which  can  be  productive  of 
nothing  but  good,  and  to  which  every  one  will  wish  all  the 
success  which  it  deserves. 

The  Leeds  Post-graduate  Course  at  the  Leeds 

Public  Dispensary. 
The  promoters  of  this  course  cf  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion have  after  full  consideration  resolved  to  Increase  the 
sphere  of  their  labours.  Up  to  now  the  instruction  has^ 
taken  the  form  of  lecture  demonstration  courses,  each 
course  consisting  of  about  sixteen  meetings.  The  nature 
of  these  has  already  been  indicated  from  time  to  time  In 
this  column,  but  it  may  again  be  mentioned  that  the  aim 
throughout  has  been  to  make  the  meetings  partake  much 
more  of  the  nature  of  practical  demonstrations  than  of 
set  lectures,  and  to  ensure  this  it  was  determined  that 
the  class  should  consist  on  each  occasion  of  not  more 
than  twenty.  Three  such  courses  have  been  held,  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  large  measure  of  success  with 
which  they  have  been  attended  that  the  Committee 
of  Management  has  come  to  the  determination  to 
extend  the  course.  The  arrangements  for  1908  are  as 
follows : 

1.  During  the  summer  term,  May  to  July,  there  will  be 
the  same  kind  of  lecture  demonstration  course  which  has 
up  to  now  been  held.  The  usual  proceeding  followed  on 
the  occasion  of  these  meetings  has  been  an  informal  talk- 
about  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  be  exhibited  followed  by 
a  demonstration  and  discussion  of  the  cases,  of  which  a 
good  selection  was  always  obtained. 

2.  During  the  two  winter  terms  there  will  be  once  a 
week  a  clinical  demonstration  on  various  kinds  of  cases. 
In  this  there  will  not  be  any  attempt  made  at  the  grouping 
of  cases,  at  least  such  grouping  will  not  be  a  feature  of 
the  meetings.  Full  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
discussion. 

3.  The  third  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  Institution  of 
short  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  each  course 
consisting  of  four  to  six  meetings,  on  special  subjects  of 
interest.      The  nature  of    these  will   be  in  a  measure- 
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dependent  on  the  expressed  wish  of  those  attending  the 
other  courses.  The  following  short  courses  have  been 
arranged  to  be  held  during  the  three  terms  of  1908,  and 
others  may  be  added  If  requested : 

1.  Organic  nervous  diseases. 

2.  The  development,  structure,  and  fanotions  of  the  heart  in 
relation  to  Its  anomalies  and  diseases. 

3.  Rheumatism  and  allied  affections  In  childhood. 

4.  Laryngology. 

5.  The  ophtnalmoscopic  examination  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  male  urinary  organs. 

7.  On  anaesthetics  and  their  administration. 


fftandjtsttt  mxb  ^alfortt. 


SWINTON   AND    THE   NOTIFICATION   OF   BlRTHS   Ad. 

The  opposition  to  tfce  adoption  of  the  Notification  of 
Births  Act  Is  clearly  gaining  strength  in  the  Manchester 
district,  and  it  is  becomicg  evident  that,  even  if  adopted, 
the  Act  will  be  to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  as  it  will  not 
have  the  willing  co-operation  of  medical  men. 

The  deputation  of  medical  men  which  waited  on  the 
Swinton  and  Pendlebury  District  Council  on  November 
11th  to  oppose  the  proposed  adoption  of  the  Act,  hardly 
anticipated  that  it  would  learn  something  of  the  inner 
history  of  the  Act,  but  it  appears  that  the  Clerk  to  the 
Council,  Mr.  W.  T.  Postlethwaite,  LL.B.,  bad  a  hand  in 
drafting  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act.  It  is,  however, 
only  right  to  acknowledge  that  apparently  he  thought  that 
provision  was  made  in  the  Bill  for  the  payment  of  a  fee 
for  notification,  for  in  a  circular  which  he  issued  to  medical 
men  in  August  he  distinctly  says  that  "authority  is  given 
In  the  Bill  to  pay  for  such  notification"  In  the  mean- 
time, pending  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  Swinton 
Council,  as  the  circular  stated,  had  resolved  to  pay  a  fee 
of  sixpence  to  midwives  for  each  case,  but  the  Council 
"  did  not  like  to  offer  such  a  small  sum  to  medical  men," 
and  so  appealed  to  their  humanitarian  feelings  to  notify 
without  a  fee  until  the  Bill  became  law.  It  now  appears 
that  the  Council  will  be  surcharged  for  paying  the  fee  to 
midwives,  and  the  clerk  himself  must  feel  that  he,  like 
the  medical  profession,  has  been  deceived  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Bill  was  macteuvred  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  deputation  in  question  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  mention  by  any  of  its  members  of  the  question 
of  fees. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  Drs.  O'Grady,  Owen,  Phipps, 
Williams,  Herbert,  and  George.  Dr.  Owen  said  that  the  pro- 
fession in  the  district  was  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to  the 
Act,  its  great  objection  being  that  the  statute  compelled 
doctors  to  do  a  most  dishonourable  thing — namely,  to  divulge 
professional  secrets.  A  solicitor  iu  a  court  of  law  was  pro- 
tected, and  could  refuse  to  say  anything  about  the  confidential 
relationships  between  himself  and  his  clients,  but  doctors 
were  not  so  protected.  The  violation  of  professional  con- 
fidence which  the  adoption  of  the  Act  would  create  would 
probably  lead  to  crime,  In  that  in  some  instances  it  would 
induce  concealment  of  birth. 

Dr.  Phipps  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  lady  health 
visitor  could  enter  a  house  against  the  will  of  the  tenant. 

The  Clerk  said  that  was  never  suggested. 

Dr.  Williams  declared  that  the  adoption  of  the  Act  would 
mean  that  the  doctors  must  either  divulge  professional  secrets 
or  become  law-breakers.  If  a  working  man  was  prosecuted  for 
not  notifying  a  birtb.  the  doctor  must  be  prosecuted  as  well. 
They  could  be  fined  20s.  and  costs,  or  if,  as  was  most  likely, 
they  ohose  to  be  passive  registers,  they  could  be  sent  to  prison. 
The  doctors,  however,  did  not  want  to  be  at  variance  with  th9 
local  authority.  They  objected  to  the  Act  because  it  was  a 
piece  of  class  legislation  directed  against  them.  The  framers 
of  the  Act  apparently  did  not  think  the  citizens  could  be 
entrusted  to  notify  the  birth  within  the  specified  period,  and 
therefore  fixed  the  responsibility  on  the  doctor,  which  was 
most  unfair.  This  wa3  the  one  blemish  in  the  Act,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Council  not  to  adopt  it  on  that  ground. 

Dr.  Herbert  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  health  visitor  was  of 
great  benefit,  but  thought  that  the  doctors  couid  assist  her  by 
notifying  places  where  her  visits  were  desirable,  without  the 
Act  being  adopted.  The  objection  was  to  notifying  all  births 
and  to  doing  so  under  compulsion. 

The  Clerk  then  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the  history 
of  the  Act.  He  said  that  he  himself  had  had  much  to  do  with 
the  framing  of  the  Bill.  If  it  did  not  originate,  it  received 
great  Impetus  from  the  Lancashire  Association  of  District 
Councils,  of  which  he  was  Secretary.    After  being  dealt  with 


there,  it  was  referred  to  the  National  Association,  the  Executive 
nf  which  suggested  that  ho  should  take  charge  of  the  m3tter. 
When  the  Jilll  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament, 
the  difficulty  arose  as  to  how  the  notifications  were  to  bo  made, 
aud  as  he  had  been  active  in  the  matter,  it  wes  referred  to  him 
to  make  a  suggestion.  He  at  once  suggested  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act  of  1899  should  be 
followed,  where  the  responsibility  was  pi  iced  ou  two  persons— 
the  head  of  the  family  and  the  medical  attendant.  Everyone 
wonld  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the  doctors  not  to  divulge 
professional  se:;rets,  but  the  notification  had  to  be  made  to  a 
professional  man,  the  medical  crlieer  of  health,  ard  profes- 
sional secrecy  was  thus  guarded  as  far  a?  possible.  If  the  Act 
were  adopted  he  would  suggest  that  the  notification  should 
not  be  in  the  form  of  a  post-card,  but  that  it  should  be  enclosed 
in  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  if,  on  the  note,  tba 
doctor  said  that  the  visit  of  the  lady  health  visitor  was  not 
desired,  the  only  two  persons  concerned  would  be  the  doctor 
and  the  medical  officer.  The  Council  was  already  committed 
to  the  employment  of  a  lady  health  visllor,  and  there  ought  to 
to  be  early  notification  where  her  attendance  was  desirable. 
Hitherto  they  had  offered  to  pay  for  these  notifications,  but 
in  face  of  tae  Act,  the  Council  could  not  continue  sach 
paymenls. 

Dr.  O'Grady  advocated  the  postponement  of  adoption  of  the 
Act  for  twelve  months.  The  object  was  to  check  Infantile 
mortality.  At  present  births  were  notified  within  six  weeks, 
and  the  excessive  mortality  was  mcsily  among  infants  beyond 
that  ago.  He  suggested  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
that  girls,  just  before  they  left  school,  should  be  tanght  some 
elementary  ideas  of  the  treatment  of  the  commoner  children's 
ailments.  He  bad  bsen  in  practice  in  the  district  for  twenty  - 
seven  years,  and  the  people  were  "no  forrader  "in  dealing 
with  these  things. 

Councillor  Mills  said  he  admired  the  attitude  of  the  doctora 
on  this  matter  of  professional  secrecy,  but  thought  they 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  persuading  any  authority  not 
to  adopt  the  Act.  He  strongly  advocated  that  the  parent, 
not  the  doctor,  should  be  the  person  responsible  for  the  notifi- 
cation. 

Councillor  Liodley  said  the  medical  profession  was  sur- 
rounded by  much  etiquette  and  bad  the  Etrongest  trade-union 
in  the  country.  He  did  not  see,  however,  that  it  could  be  a 
breach  of  etiquette  if  the  notification  were  done  in  the 
way  suggested  by  the  Clerk,  for  in  cases  in  which  it  was 
thought  inadvisable  for  the  lady  visitor  to  attend  it  could  be 
so  stated. 

Dr.  Owen  said  that  the  doctors  objected  to  the  task  being 
imposed  on  them,  and  thought  th*»t  the  onus  should  be 
placed  on  the  parents  only. 

Councillor  Buck,  who  had  given  notice  to  move  that  the  AoS 
be  adopted,  said  that  after  listening  to  the  deputation  be  did 
not  think  that  the  Council  would  change  its  attitude.  If  tha 
Clerk's  suggestion  were  adopted,  the  notification  would  be 
sealed,  simply  giving  the  number  of  I  he  house  and  street 
where  the  birth  had  occurred,  and' would  be  sent  to  the  private 
residence  of  the  medical  officer,  and  the  lady  visitor  need  cot 
attend,  if  an  intimation  to  that  effect  were  given  by  the 
doctor. 

Dr.  O'Grady  thanked  the  Council  for  receiving  the  deputa- 
tion, which  then  withdrew. 

The  Council  then  considered  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Act.  Several  councillors  thought  that  out  of  courtesy 
to  the  deputation  they  ought  to  defer  the  matter,  and 
ultimately  it  was  resolved  by  It  votes  to  6  to  postpone  it  for  a 
month. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  Swinton  and  Pendlelury 
Journal  is  mistaken  in  saying  "  there  is  that  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Council  that  makes  the  postponement  appear 
little  more  than  a  concession  to  good  feeling. ' 

There  are  several  obvious  objections  to  tbe  suggestion 
made  by  the  Clerk  about  the  method  of  notifying.  First, 
It  may  be  said  that  if  tbe  health  visitor  is  r.ot  to  go  to  any 
particular  case,  notification  of  that  case  is  a  mere  waste 
of  time.  Secondly,  there  is  no  guarantee,  and  not  even  a 
probability,  that  many  medical  officers  cf  health  would 
always  carry  out  the  request  not  to  Bend  the  health 
visitor.  Thirdly,  the  Clerk  seems  to  have  a  very  crude 
idea  cf  what  is  meant  by  professional  secrecy  if  he  thinks 
that  secrets  are  thlrgs  that  may  be  told  to  tome  one  else, 
even  If  that  some  one  is  a  medical  officer.  One  cannot 
think  that  that  is  what  lawyers  in  general  mean  by  secrecy ; 
at  any  rate,  it  Is  not  what  doctors  mean.  Again,  it  is  a 
curious  r.on  sfqiritur  to  argue,  as  the  Cierk  and  some  of 
the  Council  did  argue,  that  they  must  adopt  the  Act 
because  they  have  already  appointed  a  health  visitor. 
But  that  appointment  was  made  before  the  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  Council's  circular  about  fees  shows  that  It 
was  mistaken  about  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  They 
were,  In  fact,  in  au  inordinate  hurry  to  anticipate  the  Act 
before  they  kcew  either  what  it  wa3  or  even  whether  it 
would  ever  be  passed  at  all,  and  to  argue  that  they  are 
now  bound  to  continue  what  wa3  begun  in  too  great 
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haste,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  doctors  must  suffer 
for  the  Council's  hasty  action.  One  can  hardly 
think  that  can  he  the  Council's  idea  of  justice. 
Lastly,  one  wonders  how  it  comes  about  that  the  framing 
cf  a  Bill  that  so  seriously  affects  general  practitioners 
should  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  district  council 
officials  who  apparently  had  such  vague  notions  as  to 
what  could  be  justly  expected  from  the  medical  profession. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  Councils  realized  that  the  people 
would  object  themselves  in  many  cases  to  notify  births. 
Had  they  such  a  poor  opinion  of  medical  men  as  to  think 
that  they  might  quietly  Impose  the  odious  task  on  them? 
Possibly  they  never  thought  at  all  of  this  aspect,  for,  as 
Dr,  Owen  correctly  said,  the  Act  was  a  piece  of  hasty  ill- 
considered  legislation.  But  It  is  quite  evident  that  they 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  now  before  they  can 
make  the  Act,  in  Its  present  form,  a  success,  at  any  rate  in 
Swinton.  For  though  the  Swlnton  doctors  cannot  but 
admire  the  candour  of  Mr.  Postlethwaite  in  confessing  to 
having  been  the  suggestor  of  the  obnoxious  clause,  they 
nevertheless  think  that  his  clause  is  the  one  dark  blot  on 
a  Bill  that  started  in  good  intentions. 

Health  of  Lancashire. 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  county  of  Lancashire  we  learn  that  the  birth-rate 
for  the  county  is  the  lowest  yet  recorded,  being  24  99  per 
1,000,  which  is  2.1  per  1,000  below  the  rate  for  England 
and  Wales.  Ly  tham  had  a  rate  of  only  15  8,  Morecambe  15, 
and  Grange-over-Sands  12,  while  in  some  of  the  cotton 
districts  and  coal-mining  districts  the  rate  was  as  high  as 
37  per  1.000.  In  those  districts  the  ratio  of  young  married 
couples  is  comparatively  high.  "  Several  of  the  medical 
officers,"  says  Dr.  Sergeant,  "  believe  that  the  custom  of 
marrying  at  a  more  mature  age  than  formerly,  though 
resulting  in  fewer  children  being  born,  yet  they  grow  up 
strong  and  healthy,  and  not  likely  to  fall  victims  to 
wasting  diseases  or  diarrhoea,  so  common  in  childhood." 
The  death-rate  for  the  county  in  1903  was  14.62  per  1,000, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1905,  is  the  lowest 
on  record.  The  death-rate  for  children  under  1  year  of 
age  was  139  per  1,000  births,  against  155,  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  Very  high  rates  occurred,  among 
other  places,  at  Longridge  219,  Barrowford  181,  Padiham 
and  Oswaldtwistle  180,  whereas  at  Thornton  the  rate  was 
only  59,  Grange  41,  and  Fulwood  28.  Dr.  Sergeant  regrets 
that  in  so  many  places  the  high  infant  death-rates  continue 
the  same  year  after  year,  and  that  so  little  should  be  done 
to  check  wanton  waste  of  life.  He  thinks  that  "authori- 
ties ought  to  regard  a  rate  exceeding  100  deaths  under 
1  year  per  1,000  births  as  a  calamity  which  is  capable  of 
being  removed  by  the  adoption  of  well-known  methods  of 
sanitation."  The  report  also  states  that  there  are  now 
only  five  small  districts  which  have  no  hospital  accom- 
modation, the  population  amounting  to  under  30,000,  but 
there  are  still  as  many  as  fifty-five  districts  which  possess 
no  disinfecting  appliances. 
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The  Bradford  Division  and  the  Medical 
Secretary. 
Nearly  fifty  members  of  the  Bradford  Division  met 
together  on  Thursday,  November  14th,  at  8  p.m.,  to  listen 
to  an  address  given  by  Dr.  J.  Smith  Whltaker,  Medical 
Secretary  to  the  Association,  entitled  "  1904  to  1907 : 
What  has  the  Association  done  for  the  Profession  P "  The 
address  was  most  interesting,  and  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention.  It  was  followed  by  a  Divisional  supper 
Bt  9.15,  after  which  Dr.  Whitaker  answered  some  questions 
put  to  him  by  several  members  present.  When  theee 
had  been  disposed  of,  the  gathering  again  went  Into 
'festive  mood,"  and  were  entertained  with  numerous 
pong^  by  members  of  the  profession,  the  amount  of  vocal 
talent  the  Division  could  produce  being  a  revelation  even 
to  its  members.  Songs  were  charmingly  rendered  by 
Dra.  Aiken,  Baldwin,  Carroll,  Martin,  O'Brien,  and  Drs. 
Kuiieh  and  A.  W.  Taylor  kindly  acted  as  accompanists. 
'i  e  members  did  not  separate  until  nearly  midnight, 
wti -n  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Horrocks,  was 
?a?Jw.eii  by-Dr-  w«Ik«-.  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bell,  and 
carried  anan.raously.     The  good  fellowship  and  friendly 


feelings  produced  by  social  meetings  of  this  kind  are  of 
Inestimable  advantage,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  greatly  assists  the  solution  oi 
professional  difficulties. 


Urotlattft. 

Womhn  Graduates  and  the  Parliamentary  Vote. 
The  Extra  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday,  November  16th,  adhered  to  Lord 
Salvesen's  judgement  finding  that  women  graduates  had 
no  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Scottish  universities. 

Epidemic  Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis. 
The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  reports  that  the 
number  of  deaths  registered  in  October  as  due  to  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  was  less  than  the  number  registered  In 
any  month  of  this  year.  The  largest  number  of  these 
deaths  was  in  March — 179,  and  since  then  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease.  In  April  there  were  177,  in  May  143, 
In  June  82,  in  July  61,  in  August  48,  in  September  44, 
while  those  in  October  were  29.  Of  the  29  deaths  from 
this  disease  registered  during  the  month,  19  were  regis- 
tered in  Glasgow,  6  in  Edinburgh,  2  in  Leith,  and  1  each 
in  Paisley  and  Greenock. 

The  Girgenti  Home. 
The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Certified  Inebriate  Refor- 
matory for  Glasgow  is  not  an  easy  document  to  criticize. 
It  tells  us  so  little  in  so  many  pages.  We  learn  that  the 
Managers  have  submitted  to  the  Government  a  draft  Bill 
amending  the  Inebriates  Act  (in  what  particulars  we  are 
not  told),  but  as  the  Government  has  not  taken  any  action 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  draft  Bill,  the  Corporation 
has  decided  to  close  the  institution.  The  average  number 
of  Inmates  under  detention  in  the  home  during  the  year 
1906  was,  quarter  by  quarter,  respectively,  44,  44,  39,  41. 
There  were  24  attempts  at  escape  during  the  year,  and  two 
Inmates  now  remain  at  large.  This  is  a  far  higher  per- 
centage of  escapes  than  occurs  in  an  English  reformatory. 
The  fact  must  militate  against  good  internal  discipline, 
while  it  seems  to  point  to  very  inadequate  means  of  control. 
The  Managers  ingenuously  explain  that  the  escapes  are 
due  to  their  having  no  proper  walls,  but  surely  if  walls 
or  fences  are  necessary  in  order  to  duly  control  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  they  should  provide  them.  It 
would  appear  as  though  conditions  in  the  reformatory 
required  amendment  as  well  as  the  Inebriates  Act. 
The  system  of  "licensing  out"  obtaining  at  Girgenti 
seems  to  be  applied  without  due  selection  of  cases,  since 
three  of  those  licensed  out  during  the  year  relapsed.  One 
inmate  was  licensed  out  six  months  after  admission, 
which  appears  to  have  allowed  a  large  proportion  of 
time  of  committal  to  be  served  outside  the  Institution. 
The  average  age  of  all  Inmates  admitted  during  the  year 
was  mournfully  low,  27  ;  the  youngest  inmate  was  only  21. 
Such  cases,  if  sane,  should  be  capable  of  improvement. 
Dr.  Cunningham,  medical  officer  to  the  institution,  states 
that  out  of  a  total  of  130  patients  who  have  been  in  the 
institution,  17  have  been  weak-minded,  and  of  "border- 
land" cases  he  now  has  3  under  treatment.  His  opinion 
appears  to  differ  from  that  of  the  medical  officers  of  most 
other  inebriate  Institutions,  in  that  he  believes  those 
cases  classed  as  chronic  Inebriates  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  cure.  In  his  own  cases  he  seems  to  think  the 
Incurability  due  to  the  physical  condition  of  his  patients, 
the  majoiity  of  whom  "suffer  from  physical  conditions 
the  result  of  disease  or  accident."  The  list  of  diseases 
given  by  Dr.  Cunningham  as  having  occurred  throughout 
the  year  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  from  which 
the  inmates  of  other  reformatories  suffer,  but  it  is  net 
generally  maintained  that  bad  physical  health  is  in  itself 
a  bar  to  cure.  Other  medical  men  seem  disposed  to  think 
that  the  one  essential  is  a  fair  degree  of  mental  sound- 
ness. Dr.  Cunningham's  patients,  it  would  even  seem, 
are  mentally  somewhat  above  the  average.  Under  the 
heading,  Social  Condition,  Dr.  Cunningham  divides  his 
patients  into  married  and  single.  This  classification 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  illuminating  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  women  in  reforma- 
tories, whether  married  or  single,  are  of  bad  moral  cha- 
racter or  known  prostitutes.    Dr.  Cunningham  last  year 
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administered  the  atropine  treatment  in  combination  with 
quinine  and  other  drugs  to  22  of  his  patients.  He  now 
reports  that  the  whole  number  have  relapsed,  and  pro- 
nounces the  treatment,  so  far  as  his  patients  are  con- 
cerned, a  lailure.  A  few  of  the  Girgenti  Inmates  seem  to 
have  done  very  well.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
managers  have  not  obtained  the  results  they  appear  to 
have  expected  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  should  they  con- 
clude on  this  account  that  there  is  no  other  use  for 
the  institutions  which  even  now  fulfil  so  many  other 
functions  besides  the  "  reformatory  "  ? 

Montrose  Royal  Isfirmary. 
The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Montrose  Royal 
Infirmary  considered,  on  November  5th.  a  proposal  for  a 
new  departure  put  forward  by  the  medical  staff  and 
approved  by  the  House  Committee.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  medical  staff  should  in  future  be  allowed  to 
charge  fees  to  those  of  their  private  patients  whom  they 
sent  into  the  infirmary.  The  adoption  of  the  minute  by 
the  General  Board  was  formally  moved  and  seconded,  but 
by  an  amendment,  which  was  eventually  carried  by  a 
majority  of  12  to  3,  the  Board  declined  to  entertain  the 
proposal.  In  support  of  the  amendment,  and  against  the 
proposal,  it  was  urged  that  if  the  latter  were  accepted 
there  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  doctors  to  send 
to  the  infirmary  patients  *who  were  able  to  pay  pro- 
fessional fees,  and  that  the  underlying  idea  was  to  turn  a 
benevolent  Institution  into  a  kind  of  nursing  home.  If 
this  were  done,  the  support  of  the  public  would  be  with- 
drawn. The  institution,  it  may  be  noted,  is  one  which 
has  45  beds,  including  10  in  a  separate  block  for  infectious 
cases.  The  tot3l  number  usually  occupied  is  22,  and.  this 
being  the  case  it  appears  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
admit  paying  pa*  ients  without  interfering  with  the  main 
objects  of  the  institution ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  fees 
charged  were  sufficient  to  cover  maintenance  expenses  the 
plan  might  even  benefit  the  institution,  as  well  as  make 
it  more  generally  useful  to  the  general  public.  There  are 
plenty  of  precedences  for  making  use  of  the  spare  accom- 
modation of  a  benevolent  institution  in  this  way,  but  if 
the  step  were  taken  it  would  be  mueh  better  to  extend 
the  power  of  treating  paying  patients  in  the  institution 
to  all  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood  rather  than  to 
limit  it  to  the  three  or  four  who  are  members  of  its 
ordinary  staff. 


Urdattfc. 


A  "  Belfast  University." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Students'  Medical  Association, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  Professor 
of  Bio-Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  delivered 
an  address  on  Universities,  Ancient  and  Modern.  He 
indicated  the  evolution  that  holds  in  many  humanistic 
institutions,  and  argued  that  it  should  hold  in  their 
teaching  colleges  and  universities.  Treeing  the  history 
of  these  institutions  from  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  he  referred  to  the  youngest- 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  others — as  illustrating  the 
principle  which  he  had  enunciated.  He  discussed  the 
defects  of  the  Royal  University  in  Ireland  and  the  demand 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  a  sectarian  university,  and 
said  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  creation 
of  a  strong,  liberal,  and  broad  Belfast  University. 
President  Hamilton,  in  moviDg  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  said  that  it  was  remarkable  that  within  a  few 
months  two  independent  outsiders,  Lord  Kelvin  and 
Professor  Moore,  had  made  such  pronouncements  on  the 
question  of  a  local  university.  At  the  same  meeting 
Dr.  "Wamock  read  his  inaugural  address  as  incoming 
President  on  Ssience  in  Medicine. 

The  Forthcoming  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in 
Belfast. 
The  final  arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for 
this  Exhibition.  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  give  the  opening  lecture  on  November  22nd,  and 
on  each  subsequent  evening  a  lecture  or  demonstration 
by  medical  men  and  others  will  be  given  for  the  fortnight 
during  which  the  Exhibition  stays  in  the  city.  It  will  be 
held  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  granted  by  the  City  Council, 
and  promises  to  be  a  great  success  ;  much  enthusiasm  has 
been  thrown  into  the  preparations. 


Cork  Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  CONSUMPTION. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cork 
Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Cremen, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  High  Sheriff  were  present,  and  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well 
as  of  the  general  public. 

The  Chairman  read  the  annual  report,  and  recorded 
that  steady  progress  had  been  made  for  the  past  four 
years  to  lessen  the  ravages  caused  by  consumption  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Cork.    The  educational  work  of  the 
Branch  had  been  carried  on  systematically,  lectures  on 
consumption  having  been  delivered  in  several  towns  in 
the  county,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  by  Dr.  Moore  of  Queen's 
College.    A  large  number  of  pamphlets  and  posters  on  the 
subject  had  been  distributed  to  hospitals,  schools,  fac- 
tories, and  places  of  public  resort.    Acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Branch,  the  Public  Health  Committee  recom- 
mended that  a  bacteriologist  should  be  appointed  for  the 
examination  of  expectoration  in  suspected  cases  of  con- 
sumption, and  also  of  milk  and  other  foods  suspected  of 
being  tuberculous.    The  Council  had  not  yet  confirmed 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  but  it  was  hoped 
they  would  do  so  at  an  early  date,  as  the  importance  of 
such  an  appointment  could  not  be  over-estimaled.    The 
Branch's  recommendation  that  the  Corporation  should, 
as  a  tentative  measure,  make  consumption  a  voluntarily 
noti  Sable  disease,  had  not  met  with  the  success  expected, 
for  during  the  year  there  had  been  only  30  cases  out  of 
at  least  1.200  notified.    Dr.  Cremen  hoped  that  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  modified  system  of  compulsory  notif  ca- 
tion would  be  passed.    Typhus  fever  bad  been  practically 
stamped  out  of  the  city  and  county  ty  various  ean'-tary 
measures,  any  or  all  of  which  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  without  notification ;  so  it  would  be  with  consump- 
tion.   To  the  credit  cf  Cork  and  its  Super'steneent  Officer 
of  Health  it  was  one  of  the  first  towns  ia  Ireland  to  adept 
this    system    of    compulsory   notification    of    infectious 
diseases,  with  the  best  result?,  and  if  it  now  adopted  some 
modified  form  of  compulsory  notification  in  pulmonary 
consumption  Dr.  Cremen  thought  there  was  little  doubt 
that  a  marked  decline  would  follow.    Referring  to  con- 
sumption as  being  due  principally  to  bad  housing,  bad 
food,  and  alcoholism,  and  the  opinion  that  the  proper 
housing  of  the  poor  was  the  most  important  step  in  its 
treatment,  he  said  that  whilst  agreeing  with  the  necessity 
for  having  good  houses,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that 
in  Cork  that  cause  was  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  as  the  Cor- 
poration of  Cork  had  expended  £90,GC0  in  providing  over 
500  labourers'  dwellings,  and  in  clearing  away  congested 
and  unhealthy  areas,  yet  260  deaths,  or  about  one-sixth  oi 
the  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  1806,  were  due 
to  this  disease.    The  provision  of  open-air  spaces  in  the 
form  of  Email  parks  was  what  Cork  neeced  most,  so  as  to 
give  lungs  to  the  city  and  breathing  spaces  to  the  mites  of 
the  slums,  to  play  in.    Another  neressary  equipment  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  against  this  white  plague  was  proper 
hospital   accommodation.     Hospitals    for    the  advanced 
cases  were  required  as  well  as  curative  sanatoiiums.    Cork 
was  soon  going  to  have  its  own  sanatorium,  which  would 
afford  accommodation  for  71  patients,  and,  on  the  basis  cf 
giving  three  months'  treatment  to  each  patient,  about  300 
could  be  treated  In  the  year.    Of  this  the  Branch  might 
be  justly  proud,  having  by  its  own  unaided  efforts  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  guarantee  of  £5,4C0  a  jear  for  the 
erection  and   maintenance  of  this  hospital  for  early  or 
curable  cases  of  consumption  for  the  poor  of  the  county 
and    city ;    admission   was  to  be  absolutely  free.     The 
following  propositions  were  carried  unanimously : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cork  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of   Consumption  it   is  a 
matter   of   urgent  importance  (as   stated   in    the    Local 
Government  Board  circular  dated  August  12th,  1907)  that 
no  precaution  should  be  omitted  to   guard  against  the 
spread  of  dieease  through  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.    That, 
to  this  end,  the  general  order  with  respect  to  dairies,  cow- 
sheds, and  milk  shops,  of  which  a  draft  has  been  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  put  into  force  :  and,  further,  that  some  special  provision 
should  be  made  whereby  the    sanitary   authority  of  an 
urban  district  whose  milk  supply  is  largely  drawn  from  a 
rural  district  or  districts  outside  its  jurisdiction  could 
ensure  the  strict  observance  of  this  order. 
That  we,   the  Cork   Branch    of   the    National   Association 
for  Prevention  of  Consumption,  approve  of  (l)amodUed 
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form  of  compulsory  notification  for  consumption,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  their  annual 
report  for  1905  6  and  approved  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  this  city.  (2)  That  provision  b3  made  for  the 
hospital  treatment  ol  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


Hong  IRomj. 


Sanitary  Report  for  1906. 
The  general  report  of  the  Principal  Civil  Medical  Officer 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  for  the  year  1906  has 
been  issued. 

Area. 
The  Sanitary  Board's  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  island 
o!  Hong  Kong,  which  has  an  area  of  29  square  miles,  and 
to  that  portion  of  territory  on  the  mainland  between  the 
ehore  and  the  fir6t  range  of  the  Kowloon  Hills,  with  a  sea 
frontage  ol  about  13  miles  and  an  area  of  about  16  square 
miles.  Old  Kowloon,  with  an  area  of  about  2-J  square 
miles,  ha3  been  in  British  occupation  since  1861,  but  New 
Kowloon  was  leased  in  1S93  only,  as  part  of  what  is  known 
as  the  New  Territories.  The  remainder  of  the  New  Terri- 
tories is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanitary  Board. 
The  City  of  Victoria,  built  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Island  of  Hong  Kong,  has  a  frontage  to  the  sea  of  nearly 
5  miles,  and  is  separated  from  the  opposite  mainland  of 
Kowloon  by  the  harbour,  which  is  rather  less  than  a  mile 
and  a  third  wide  opposite  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
widens  cut  to  somewhat  over  three  miles  at  its  widest 
part,  contracting  again  at  Lyeniun  pass  on  the  east  to  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 

General  Sanitary  Condition. 
In  the  city  of  Victoria  upwards  of  fifty  houses  were 
resumed  by  the  Government  and  demolished  with  a  view 
to  reducing  surface  crowding ;  the  total  area  covered  by 
these  buildings  was  29.502  square  feet.  Antiplague 
measures  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Sanitary  and 
Public  Works  Departments  ;  a  large  number  of  houses 
have  been  rendered  as  ratproof  as  possible  by  filling  up 
rat-runs  with  cement  and  repairing  the  ground  surfaces 
In  houses  ;  open  spaces  in  the  rear  have  been  provided  to 
125  existiog  houses.  Antimalarial  measures  have  been 
continued,  and  during  the  year  the  draining  of  nullahs  to 
the  extent  of  2,877  ft.  has  been  carried  out.  A  considerable 
Improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  scavenging  of  lanes. 

Climate. 
The  highest  mean  monthly  temperatures  were  registered 
In  June,  82  4°  F.,  July  82.9-  F,  August  83.2°  F.,  and 
September  81  0°  F.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was 
greatest  in  the  months  of  February,  87  (relative  percent- 
age); April,  88  (relative  percentage)  ;  and  May,  86  (relative 
percentage).  The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  77.79  in. ; 
In  September  there  were  30  59  in.,  in  May  11.58  in.,  and 
In  April  9  79  in.  The  total  number  of  hours  of  sunshine 
was  1,936.3,  the  highest  being  in  June,  August,  and 
September,  namely,  246  5,  281.2,  and  233  4  respectively. 

Population. 

The  population  of  the  Colony,  exclusive  of  the  New 
Territories,  at  the  census  taken  on  November  20th,  1906, 
was  as  follows  : 

Non-Chinese  civil  communltv  ...  ...  12  415 

Chinese  : 

City   of   Victoria   (including    Peak    and 
Stonecutters' Island  1  ...  ...  ...    174  937 

Villages  of  Hong  Koag  ...  ...  ..."      17,032 

'I'd  Kowloon      ...  ...  ...  52  331 

New  Kowloon    ...  ...  ...  17  836 

Floating  population        ...  ...  "'      42744 

Mercantile  Marine  ...  ...  '."        2  508 

Total  Chinese  population  ...     —  - —    307  388 

A™*  4537 

Navy  4698 

Total  population  of  the  Colony  ...  ...    329,038 

At  the  census  taken  in  1901  the  civil  population  of  the 
Colony,  exclusive  of  the  New  Territories,  was  283,975.  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  civil  population  during  this 
period  has  been  17,992,  exclusive  of  New  Kowloon  and  the 
rest  of  the  new  territories.  The  civil  population  is 
essentially  a  male  adult  one :  the  proportion  of  males  at 
the  last  census  was  70.1  per  cent  of  the  total  civil 
population. 


Births, 
The  births  registered  during  the  year  were  as  follows : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Chinese 

684 

344 

1,028 

Non-Chinese     .. 

161 

132 

293 

845 


476 


1,321 


This  gives  a  general  birth-rate  of  4.04  per  1,000,  as 
compared  with  3.41  per  1,000  in  1905  and  3.3  per  1,000 
in  1904. 

Deaths. 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  year  numbered  8,379. 
The  death-rate  waa  therefore  25.06  per  1,000.  These 
deaths  include  842  from  plague;  the  death-rate  was 
largely  augmented  by  the  tjphoon  of  September  18th, 
1896,  and  by  the  burning  of  the  steamship  Hankow.  The 
total  number  o!  deaths  amongst  the  Chinese  ccmmanity 
was  8,087. 


Death-rc 
1881 

les  d 

iring 
N 

tht  past 

Dn-Chinese 
18.22 
18  20 
19.91 
20.  £0 
14.02 

Five 

Census  Years. 

Chinese. 
24  45 

1891 

24.18 

1896 

24.75 

1901 

23.77 

1906 

26.41 

The  total  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  amongst  the 
con-Chinese  resident  civil  population  was  244,  and  allow- 
ing 1,452  for  the  non-Chinese  floating  population,  this 
gives  a  death-rate  of  22  76  per  1,000  for  the  resident 
non-Chinese  civil  population. 

Diseases. 

Respiratory  Diseases. — The  total  number  o!  deaths  from 
these  diseases  for  the  year  was  1  632,  of  which  55  were 
among  the  non  Chinese  community,  leaving  1,577  among 
the  Chinese  population.  The  death-rate  among  the 
Chinese  from  respiratory  diseases  was  5.1  per  1,000,  and 
that  from  phthisis  alone  was  2.6  per  1,000.  The  deaths 
from  phthisis  amongst  the  Chinese  were  9.8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths  amongst  that  community. 

Malarial  Fever. — The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
malarial  fever  during  the  year  was  488  of  which  13  were 
non- Chinese,  9  being  from  the  civil  population  and  4  from 
the  troops. 

Since  1899  antimalarial  measures  have  been  carried  out 
and  the  report  contains  a  table  setting  forth  the  results  of 
these  efforts  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  admissions 
to  the  Government  Civil  and  Tung-Wa  Hospitals  of 
patients  suti'ering  from  malarial  fever: 


Years. 
J  897-1901 
1902-1906 


Table  f Summary). 

Average 
Admissions. 

1,036 

531 


Average 

Deaths. 

136 

81 


The  case- mortality  was  much  greater  in  the  Tung-Wa 
Hospital  than  in  the  Government  Civil  Hospital,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  admitted  to  the 
former  hospital  were  moribund  on  admission.  The 
figures  showing  police  admissions  to  hospital  for  malarial 
fever  have  fallen  from  an  average  of  32  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  for  the  five  years  1897-1901  to  an  average  of 
13  per  cent,  of  the  strength  for  the  past  live  years,  and  to 
an  average  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  strength  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  malaria 
occurring  during  the  year  was  448 :  a  comparison  of  the 
yearly  averages  shows  that  from  1897-1901  the  average 
was  552,  and  horn  1902-06  the  average  was  354.  From 
a  table  showing  the  seasonal  incidence  of  the  deaths 
lrom  malaria  it  is  seen  that  the  largest  average  number 
of  deaths  occurred  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  rainy  season  extends  from  April  to  September, 
so  that  the  malarial  season  corresponds  roughly  to  the 
wei  season  of  the  year.  Hygiene  is  now  taught 
systematically  in  all  the  schools  in  the  colony,  and  special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching  of  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance of  the  iufection  of  malaria,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  mosquito  breeds. 

Beri-beri. — There  were  561  deaths  due  to  this  disease,  of 
which  6  only  were  among  the  non-Chinese  community. 

Notifiable  Diseases. 
Typhoid  Ffrer. — The  number  of  cases  was  66,  as  com- 
pared with  90  in  1905  and  129  in  1904.    The  European 
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cases  numbered  43,  of  which  15  were  imported.  The 
Ohinpse  cases  numbered  12,  while  11  cases  occurred 
amongst  the  other  races  in  the  Colony.  Five  of  the 
European  cases,  7  of  the  Chinese  cases,  aad  3  of  the  other 
non-Chinese  cases  died.  "  In  most  of  the  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  that  occur  in  this  Colony,  the  infection  is  probably 
contracted  by  eating  salads  of  raw  vegetables  which  have 
been  grown  in  Chinese  market  gardens,  where  it  is 
customary  to  water  and  manure  the  plants  with  diluted 
human  excreta,  both  urine  and  night  Eoil.  Residents  in 
the  Far  East  should  carefully  avoid  such  articles  of  food 
as  watercress,  lettuce,  etc.,  in  view  of  this  danger  of  con- 
tracting typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  intestinal  parasites,  all 
of  which  diseases  may  be  conveyed  in  this  manner." 

Small-pox. — Of  the  total  192  cases  of  small-pox,  4  were 
Imported  cases ;  of  161  Chinese  cases,  137  died ;  lot  the 
European  cases  and  3  of  the  other  non- Chinese  cases  also 
proved  fatal.  The  Lnumber  of  vaccinations  for  the  year 
was  7,450. 

Diphtheria. — Thirteen  cases  were  notified;  the  9  Chinese 
cases  and  1  Portuguese  child  died.  All  the  cases  of  diph- 
theria, with  the  exception  of  1,  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  the  year. 

Puerperal  Fever. — Thirteen  cases  were  certified,  one 
being  a  Japanese  and  the  remainder  Chinese.  Eight  of 
the  Chinese  cases  died.  The  scheme  inaugurated  in  1905 
for  supplying  trained  Chinese  midwives  to  attend  the  poor 
in  their  own  homes  has  proved  most  successful.  Two  of 
these  midwives  were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  in  August  the  number  was  increased  to  four. 
They  have  attended  188  confinements  during  the  year,  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  infants  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  advising  the  mothers  as  to  the  manner  of 
feeding,  etc.  The  midwives  areaunder  the  general  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Alice  Sibree,  who  is  called  to  all  complicated 
ca3es,  and  during  the  year  attended  20  of  the  above 
number. 

Plxffus  — There  was  an  unfortunate  recurrence  of  plague 
daring  the  year  1906,  the  total  number  of  cases  recorded 
being  893.  Five  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Europeans, 
while  9  were  Indians,  3  Portuguese,  2  Japanese,  and  1  each 
Parsee,  Malay,  Filipino  and  Eurasian,  leaving  870  Chinese 
cases.  The  death  rate  among  the  Europeans  was  40  per 
cent.,  while  among  the  Chinese  it  was  96  8  per  cent.  It  Is 
to  be  noted  that  the  hours  of  sunshine  for  the  first  three 
cmonths  of  the  years  were  considerably  below  the  average. 


Types  of  the  Disease. 

Bubonic.  Septic. 

817  65 

Expressed  as  Percentages. 

Babonio  = 

Septic  = 

Pneumonic     = 


Pneumonic. 


...  91  5 
...  7.3 
...     1.2 


In  addition  to  the  general  report  on  the  health  of  the 
Colony,  special  reports  are  added,  for  example,  report  on 
iplague  in  1906,  report  on  the  rat  and  rat  fleas  found  in 
Hong  Kong,  reports  of  the  various  Government  hospitals 
and  Tung-Wa  Hospital,  reports  of  the  Government 
Bacteriological  Department. 


©rang*  fitter  Cobnn. 

Public  Health  Legislation. 
Very  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  South  Africa 
It  was  evident  to  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
that  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  must  be  looked  after  by  a  competent 
Public  Health  service.  Medical  officers  of  health  were 
accordingly  appointed  not  only  by  the  central  governments 
of  each  of  these  colonies  but  by  many  of  the  municipalities. 
These  officials  found  that  they  had  varying  duties  and 
powers  not  only  In  the  two  colonies  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  colony.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the 
towns  and  villages  possessed  wide  powers,  under  the 
municipal  and  village  management  laws,  for  the  making 
of  sanitary  regulations,  but  there  was  little  or  no  central 
control.  This  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  could  hardly 
make  for  successful  administration,  so  that  we  are  glad  to 
Cearn  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Colony  was  to  pass  an  "  Ordinance  to  Consolidate  and 
Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Public  Health."    This 


Ordinance,  which  contains  118  sections,  is  based  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  upon  the  EDglish  Public  Health  Acts  with 
additions  and  emendations  suited  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

Many  sanitary  requirements  which  are  an  absolute 
necessity  in  English  towns  would  be  quite  out  of  place  In 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  Colony.  Among 
those  which  are  included  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
to  which  exception  can  be  taken  as  be  ing  either  unneces- 
sary or  even  as  premature.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the  Ordinance  have 
made  themselves  conversant  with  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing public  health  administration  In  this  country,  and 
have  sought  to  overcome  those  difficulties  in  the  Colony. 
For  example,  power  of  entry  is  given  to  the  officers  of  a 
local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  Is  any  nuisance  upon  particular  premises,  and  a 
medical  officer  cf  health  has  power  to  enter  and  Inspect 
any  house  or  premises  in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
inlectious  disease  exists.  Every  local  authority  must,  if 
required  by  the  Governor,  appoint  a  medical  officer  of 
health  and  a  sanitary  Inspector,  and  neither  of  these 
oflicers  can  be  removed  from  office  except  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  central  authority.  The  definition  of  a  dairy  is 
wide,  and  Is  made  to  include  any  farm,  farmhouse,  cow- 
shed, milk  store,  milk  shop,  or  other  place  from  which 
milk  or  the  product  of  milk  is  supplied,  or  in  which  milk 
is  stored  or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  definition 
of  a  dairyman  is  equally  wide,  and  he  cannot  evade  the 
dairy  regulations  like  the  English  milkseller  in  country 
districts  by  claiming  that  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and 
Milkshops  Orders  do  not  apply  to  those  who  make  butter 
or  cheese,  or  even  to  those  who  sell  milk  in  small 
quantities  to  their  neighbours  or  workpeople. 

The  sections  of  the  Ordinance  having  reference  to  the 
notification  of  infectious  disease  follow  very  closely  thoBe 
of  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889.  To  the 
diseases  notifiable  under  the  Act  are  added  plague, 
cholera,  leprosy,  tuberculosis,  chicken-pox,  dysen- 
tery, and  Malta  fever.  Power  is  given  either  to  the 
central  authority  or  to  the  local  authority  to  add  to 
the  list  of  diseases  compulsorily  notifiable  any  other 
infectious  disease.  The  local  authority  appears  to  have 
an  entirely  free  hand  in  this  respect,  and  is  not  required 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  central  authority  before 
increasing  the  number  of  notifiable  diseases.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  this  power  will  be 
used  or  abused.  The  certificate  of  notification  Is  required 
to  be  sent  in  the  case  of  urban  districts  to  the  local 
authority,  and  in  the  case  of  rural  districts  to  the  resident 
magistrate  or  special  justice  of  the  peace.  All  such 
certificates  have  to  be  sent  once  a  month  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  central  authority,  but  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  bringing  the  certificates  under  the  notice  of  the 
local  medical  officers  of  health.  Power  is  given  to  the 
central  authority  to  c  impel  the  local  authorities  in  urban 
districts  to  provide  suitable  appliances  for  disinfecting, 
and  in  rural  districts  these  may  be  provided  at  the  cost  ol 
the  central  authority.  Local  authorities  may  require  the 
vaccination  of  all  persons  who  have  bsen  in  contact  with 
a  case  of  small-pox  or  of  suspected  small- pox,  a  fine  of  £5 
or  imprisonment  for  a  month  being  the  penalty  for 
refusing  to  comply  with  this  requirement.  In  the  event 
of  a  local  authority  neglecting  to  perform  this  duty,  the 
central  authority  may  carry  it  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  authority. 

The  penalty  for  persisting  in  selling  food  which  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption  ought  to  have  a  deterrent  effect. 
The  maximum  fine  upon  a  first  conviction  has  been  fixed 
at  £50,  but  upon  a  second  conviction  within  twelve 
months  the  Court  may  order  that  a  notice  of  the  convic- 
tion shall  be  affixed  to  the  premises  of  the  accused  person 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  days,  and  a  further  fine  may  be 
inflicted  upon  any  person  who  removes  or  obliterates  the 
notice.  Among  the  sections  of  the  Ordinance  which  refer 
to  food  supplies  there  is  one  which  very  properly  provides 
that  any  meat  or  food  of  any  kind  shall  be  conveyed  in 
vehicles  which  are  in  a  thoroughly  cleanly  and  wholesome 
condition. 

Extensive  powers  are  given  to  the  central  authority 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  water  supplies.  An  urban 
authority  must  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient  supply 
whenever  the  central  authority  notifies  that  the  existing 
supply  is  insufficient,  and,  water  having  been  provided, 
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the  occupiers  of  premises  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
mains  may  be  compelled  to  lay  it  on  to  their  premises. 

In  addition  to  specific  duties  which  are  east  upon  the 
central  and  local  authorities,  very  wide  powers  are  given 
to  the  former  in  the  direction  of  framing,  altering,  or 
repealing  regulations  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, including  the  drainage  and  proper  construction  of 
dwelling  houses,  the  control  of  dairies,  slaughter-  houses, 
eating-houses,  laundries,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses.  It  was,  no  doubt,  prudent  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislative  Council  to  defer  definite  legislation  on  these 
and  kindred  matters,  for  time  alone  will  show  the  precise 
lines  that  should  be  followed.  The  Ordinance  has  been 
conceived  in  a  broad  and  enlightened  spirit,  and  if  the 
central  authority  carry  it  out  in  a  proper  manner,  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 


Unfcia. 


The  Health  of  Calcutta. 
The  report  submitted  by  the  health  officer,  Dr.  J.  Neild 
Cook,  D.P.H.,  for  the  year  1906  is  full  of  interest.  The 
area  reported  on  consists  of  two  parts — a  central  or  utban, 
bounded  roughly  by  the  old  Mahrata  ditch,  and  a  cir- 
cumferential or  suburban,  consisting  of  a  series  of  munici- 
palities surrounding  the  city  proper.  Both  areas  have  now 
been  placed  under  the  same  municipal  government.  The 
former  is  more  crowded  but  better  sanitated  in  respect  of 
water  supply,  drainage,  conservancy,  and  general  cleanli- 
ness ;  the  latter  is  less  crowded,  but  more  backward  as 
regards  sanitation.  The  latter  is  also  more  rural  than  the 
former  and  constitutes  a  transition  between  the  town  and 
the  district  beyond.  The  birth-rate  of  1906  was  17.7  per 
per  1,000.  Its  lowness  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  male 
population  exceeds  the  female  by  2  to  1.  Calcu- 
lated on  the  population  of  females  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  45,  the  rate  Is  100.2  against 
111.1  in  England.  Defective  registration  is  held  to  account 
for  the  defect.  The  suburban  rate  Is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  urban.  The  number  of  stillbirths  was  6.1  per 
1,000  ef  total  births.  The  death-rate  was  35.7  against  a 
quinquennial  rate  of  36.1.  The  suburban  rate  was  higher 
than  the  urban  (42  7  against  32.8).  Cholera  mortality  was 
high  and  the  suburbs  suffered  more  than  the  town  (3.9 
against  2.5),  the  surrounding  district  presenting  still 
higher  figures.  Religious  festivals  appear  to  have  caused 
the  outbreak.  The  bacillus  was  found  In  the  water  at 
Kallghat  where  the  pilgrims  bathed.  Dr.  Cook  is  disposed 
to  attribute  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  largely  to  flies. 
Small-pox  was  severe  in  the  town — less  so  in  the  suburbs. 
Better  means  of  segregation  and  conveyance  of  the  sick 
are  needed.  Vaccination  was  vigorously  resorted  to,  but 
as  the  law  allows  twelve  months  to  elapse  between  birth 
and  vaccination,  young  children  succumb  largely  to  In- 
fection. The  health  officer  considers  that  the  period 
might  and  ought  to  be  shortened.  Plague  deaths 
amounted  to  2,606  against  7,372  In  1905.  The  urban 
mortality  was  also  considerably  higher  than  the  suburban. 
The  highest  mortality  was  in  the  district  where  grain 
d6p6ts  exist.  Rat  destruction  was  resorted  to  on  a  con- 
siderable but  evidently  quite  inadequate  scale.  A  special 
report  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Pearse,  special  plague  officer,  indicates 
the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  preventive  measures  In 
Calcutta.  The  Inhabitants  are  either  passive  or  hostile, 
and  the  problem  of  prevention  is  one  of  almost  unsur- 
mountable  gravity.  Fevers  and  bowel  complaints  were 
about  the  average.  Both  are  more  severe  In  the  suburbs. 
Attempts  to  destroy  mosquitos  by  larvicides  have  been 
disappointing,  aod  drainage  is  considered  a  more  effective 
protection  against  malaria.  Enteric  fever  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  occur  to  some  extent  In  Calcutta,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Dr.  Cook  draws 
pointed  attention  to  the  great  mortality  caused  by  tuber- 
culosis, and  earnestly  urges  the  necessity  of  resort  to 
special  preventive  measures.  He  also  dwells  on  the  large 
Infantile  mortality,  amounting  to  341  per  1,000  births.  He 
attributes  it  to  (1)  the  insanitary  conditions  of  the 
dwelling,  (2)  Insufficient  nutrition  of  the  mother  com- 
m.™J!,t.h  ??annal  labour,  (3)  bad  midwifery,  and  (4) 
improper  leed.ng  and  inadequate  clothing  of  the  infant. 


He  enters  into  considerable  detail  on  these  subjects, 
and  advances  sound  recommendations  with  a  view  to 
remedying  the  lethal  conditions  indicated.  The  record  of 
sanitary  work  done  by  the  health  department  is  elaborate, 
and  indicates  well-devised  and  well-directed  energy. 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE, 

PARIS. 

Presentation  of  Charcots  Library  to  the  Salpftriere  Hospital. 

— Proposed    Hotel    Keepers'     Sanatorium    for      Use    of 

Travellers. 
An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 19th,  in  the  Clinic  Charcot.  In  the  presence  of  M. 
Briand,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Jear> 
Charcot  handed  over  the  library  of  his  famous  father  tc> 
the  Administration  of  the  Assistance  Publique.  The 
library,  which  was  slowly  collected  by  Professor  Charcot, 
and  contains  works  in  all  languages  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  now  permanently  boused  in  the  Sal- 
petriere  Hospital,  in  the  actual  bookshelves  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  consulting-room  furniture  and  orna- 
ments amidst  which  Charcot  lived  and  worked.  In 
addition  to  the  Minister  and  Dr.  Jean  Charcot  there  were 
present  on  the  platform  M  Mesureur,  the  Director  of  the- 
Assistance  Publique ;  Professor  Raymond,  Charcot's 
successor  in  the  clinical  chair  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  ;  Professors  Bouchard,  Marie,  Brissaud,  Dejerlne, 
Segond,  Madame  Jean  Charcot,  Madame  Jeanne  Charcot, 
Madame  Raymond,  and  many  old  pupils  and  friendsof  Char- 
cot. Dr.  Jean  Charcot,  in  making  the  gift,  said  that  it  was 
not  without  a  pang  that  he  separated  himself  from  these 
souvenirs,  among  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  which  he 
had  seen  his  father  collecting  and  adding  to,  searching 
among  the  bookstalls  on  the  quays,  where  he  was  welf 
known,  but  he  thought  his  father  would  have  approved 
his  action,  seeing  that  he  himself  had  sought  other  outlets 
for  his  energies.  Professor  Raymond  thanked  the  Minister 
for  coming  and  Dr.  Jean  Charcot  for  his  gift,  which,  when 
it  was  originally  offered  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to  be 
placed  in  the  Salpetrlere,  had  been  refused  owing  to  lack 
of  funds.  The  money,  however,  was  offered  by  the  Assist- 
ance Publique,  and  the  library  would  always  be  open  to 
workers  from  France  and  abroad.  On  Charcot's  death  his 
son  refused  a  large  German  offer  for  the  valuable  library, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  form  part  of  the  clinique 
which  his  father  founded  and  made  famous.  M.  Mesureur 
also  thanked  Dr.  Jean  Charcot  for  his  act  of 
filial  piety.  The  Assistance  Publique  was  glad  to  be' 
associated  with  the  State  In  the  matter  of  teaching,  for 
with  its  numerous  hospitals  and  organizations  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  it  really  formed  a  large  school  of  medi- 
cine. M.  Mesureur  expressed  hope  that  the  State  would 
give  further  help  to  different  clinics  which  were  in  want- 
of  funds,  and  thus  increase  the  renown  of  medical  teach- 
ing in  France.  The  Minister  added  a  few  words  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Jean  Charcot  for  his  abnegation  in  the  higher 
interests  of  science  and  of  the  university,  and  hoped  that 
his  example  would  be  followed  in  others.  After  the 
distribution  of  medals  to  some  of  the  nurses  and  the 
gardener  of  the  Salpetriere,  the  library  was  visited  by  all 
present. 

A  largely-attended  meeting  of  the  Hotel- keepers'" 
Association  was  held  in  Paris  last  week,  when,  amongst 
other  business,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Paris  hotel- 
keepers  should  build  a  sanatorium  for  the  use  of  their 
clients  attacked  with  infective  or  other  serious  disease 
while  in  Paris,  the  accommodation  In  hotels  in  cases  of 
serious  Illness  being  quite  inadequate.  Practical  means  of 
realizing  this  project  are  to  be  considered  and  brought 
before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 


BERLIN. 

The  "Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift ." — Practical  Measures 
to  Discourage  Alcoholiim. — Statistics  of  the  Beelitz 
Sanatorium. — Professor  Koch's  Return  to  Berlin. 
Professor  C.  A.  Ewald  has  announced  his  Intention  ot 
retiring  from  the  editorship  of  Berlin's  celebrated  medical 
journal,  the  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift  on  January  1st, 
1908.  Keenly  as  Ewald's  loss  will  be  felt  in  an  under- 
taking at  the  head  of  which  he  has  now  been  for  full 
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twenty-seven  years,  no  one  will  grudge  him  the  well- 
earned  rest  from  one— not  the  least  arduous— of  his 
manifold  professional  labours  at  an  age  when  rest  still 
means  enjoyment  of  strenuous  intellectual  life.  I'rofessor 
K.  Posner,  who  since  1889  has  been  co-editor,  will  con- 
tinue to  edit  the  journal,  and  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Hans  Kohn. 

The  municipality  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin— per- 
haps the  most  advanced  among  German  town-governing 
bodies  in  matters  relating  to  public  hygiene,  has  lately 
been  devising  and  carrying  into  effect  all  kinds  of  prac- 
tical measures  for  combating  the  drink  habit  and  alco- 
holism. In  the  municipal  workshops,  gasworks,  etc., 
large  airy  rooms  are  provided  for  those  workmen  who  are 
unable  to  go  home  for  their  meals,  where  they  can  prepare 
(or  warm  up)  their  own  provisions,  or  buy  simple  food  at 
low  prices.  Strong  liquors  are  forbidden  on  the  premises, 
but  light  beer  and  various  nonalcoholic  drinks  can  be 
bought,  while  hot  coffee  is  distributed  gratis.  In  some  of 
the  Charlottenburg  public  squares,  little  pavilions  for  the 
gale  of  hot  and  cold  milk  have  been  erected  and  their 
number  will  gradually  be  increased.  Special,  and  where- 
ever  possible,  individual  attention  is  given  to  the  treat- 
ment and  after-treatment  of  pauper  dipsomaniacs.  The 
Poor  Commissioners  watch  over  each  case  after  its  dis- 
missal from  the  asylum ;  they  superintend  the  former 
inebriate's  entrance  into  a  society  of  total  abstainers, 
paying  the  entrance  fee  and  the  monthly  subscription  as 
long  as  he  is  unable  to  do  so  himself,  thus  remaining  in 
touch  with  him.  Female  inebriates,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
are  practically  non-existent,  or  are  at  any  rate  a  negligible 
quantity,  in  Germany.  Pamphlets  and  concise  and  telling 
placards  for  hanging  on  the  wall  have  been  distributed  to 
3  2hools,  orphanages,  to  the  offices  where  births  and 
marriages  are  registered,  and  other  public  places  These 
examples  will  suffice  to  prove  that  the  township  of 
Charlottenburg  is  sparing  no  effort  to  keep  itself  on  the 
crest  of  what  the  German  Emperor,  speaking  to  the 
British  journalists,  called  "  the  present  great  antialcoholic 
wave  in  Germany." 

Instructive  statistical  figures  may  be  found  in  this  year's 
report  of  the  Beelltz  Sanatorium  for  male  and  female 
patients,  published  by  the  Prussian  National  Insurance 
Office;  1,450  men  and  734  women  were  treated  and  dis- 
missed during  the  year  1906-7.  the  average  length  of  stay 
having  been  50.9  days  for  men,  and  45.2  for  women.  In 
34  percent,  of  these  cases  (1.370  men  and  687  women)  the 
■treatment  was  pronounced  to  have  bfea  successful — that 
;9,  this  number  were  considered  fit  for  work  in  the  sense 
of  the  German  law  rega; ding  insurance  for  the  disabled. 
Of  these  1.370  men  and  687  women,  59  per  cent,  and 
55  per  cent,  respectively  wf  re  dismissed  as  cured,  and  of 
the  remainder  by  far  the  majority  had  attained  70  per 
cent,  wage-earning  capability,  at  the  lowest  estimate.  In 
6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  treatment  proved  ineffec- 
tive. Two  men  and  nine  women,  after  a  few  days'  stay, 
were  found  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  were  at  once 
dismissed.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  suffered 
from  nervou3  diseases,  chiefly  neurasthenia,  the  most 
frequent  cause  being  overwork,  though  loose  living  and 
the  temptations  of  the  town  were  responsible  in  many 
cases.  Of  the  women,  about  25  per  cent,  suffered  from 
anaemia,  30  per  cent,  from  general  nervous  debility.  The 
best  results  wer  j  attained  in  the  case  of  anaemic  young 
girls.    Of  these,  fully  90  per  cent,  were  dismissed  cured. 

On  Sunday  evening,  November  17th,  a  complimentary 
dinner  was  given  to  Robert  Koch  in  the  beautiful  hall  of 
the  new  Hotel  Adlon,  Unter-den- Linden.  Gaffky,  Koch's 
successor  as  Professor  of  the  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Committee,  which 
included  a  large  number  of  Koch's  most  distinguished 
colleagues  and  f  irmer  pupils,  such  as  v.  Leyden, 
Waldeyer,  Senator,  Loeffler,  Cornet,  K.  Fraenkel  (to  give 
a  few  of  the  names),  and  also  official  persons,  such  as  the 
Prussian  Cultus-Minister  Holle  and  several  of  the  heads 
of  his  Department,  Secretary  of  State  Demburg  (only 
lately  returned  from  the  German  African  Colonies), 
Oberburgermeister  Kirschner,  several  of  the  City 
Councillors— several  hundreds  In  all.  The  Cultus- 
minister,  who  sat  next  to  Koch,  made  the  first  speech, 
welcoming  Koch  back  to  Berlin,  and  ending  in  a 
"  Lebe-hoch"  for  the  German  Emperor.  Then  Gaffky  rose 
to  propose  the  toast  of  the  evening.  He  spoke  of  the 
dangers  to  which  Koch,  a  man  of  63,  had  again  and  again  j 


exposed  himself  (accompanied  always  by  his  intrepid 
wife)  in  the  service  of  science.  A  second  Antaeus,  he 
said,  Koch  seemed  to  draw  fresh  strength  and  energy  from 
each  contact  with  new  work.  Secretary  of  State  Demburg 
then  expressed  in  warm  words  the  thanks  which  the 
Colonial  Office  owed  to  Koch.  Finally  Koch,  in  his  well- 
known  calm  and  simple  manner,  returned  thanks  for  all 
the  honour  done  him  by  the  distinguished  company 
assembled  ;  but  he  could  accept  only  a  part  of  it.  A  great 
share  was  due  to  his  faithful,  strenuous  co-workers,  of 
whom  one  at  least— Sta'osarzt  Kleine— was  present  They 
had  gone  through  the  same  dangers  and  difficulties  as 
himself,  and  without  their  aid  his  success  would  have  been 
Impossible.  He  begged  his  friends  noi  to  overvalue  his 
merits;  he  had  simply  done  his  duty,  no  more.  He 
raised  his  glass  to  science,  to  German  science,  in  honour 
of  which  they  had  assembled  on  this  festive  occasion. 
His  last, "  Vivat,  Crescat,  Floreat ! "  was  drowned  by  loud 
acclamations. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

IS  A  ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE  POSSIBLE? 

Sir,— I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Norman  Walker  "that 
what  we  want  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Association  is 
conciliators,  not  controversialists." 

Holding  this  view  very  strongly,  In  September  last  I 
addressed  identical  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  Council 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting.  In 
these  letters  I  proposed  that  they  and  two  others — one 
chosen  from  the  Council  the  other  from  the  Representa- 
tives—should either  dine  with  me  in  London,  or,  better 
still,  spend  a  week  end  with  me  at  Exeter,  and  discuss 
whether  some  agreement  could  not  be  come  to.  When  I 
made  this  proposition  I  hoped  that  the  literature  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  Referendum  need  not  be  circu- 
lated; but  as  the  Council  had  already  published  their 
views  the  Chairman  ol  the  Representative  Meeting  did  not 
think  that  the  answer  to  it  could  be  delayed. 

I  still  think  that  such  a  meeting  is  very  desirable,  and 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  my  proposal  could  be  carried  out. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  settle  the 
points  of  difference,  and  to  find  the  "  via  media,"  which 
Dr.  Norman  Walker  wishes,  even  if  there  were  no  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  to  preside  at  the  conference. — I  am,  etc., 

Hknby  Davy, 
Exeter,  Nov.  17th.  President. 


Sir, — As  one  who  has  also  taken  a  somewhat  active 
Interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  may  I  strongly 
support  Dr.  Norman  Walker's  appeal  for  an  arrangement 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  questions  at  present  agitating 
the  minds  of  its  members.  Victory  gained  either  by  the 
Representative  Body  or  by  the  Council  will,  I  believe,  be 
dearly  bought.  Our  Association  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
of  its  members ;  all  the  worthy  members  of  the  profession 
in  the  country  must  be  included  within  its  fold.  Will  the 
points  at  issue  wreck  the  Association  ?  I  do  not  think  for 
one  moment  they  will.  But  in  some  directions  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  weakened,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
it  to  recover  from  the  discord  introduced  into  its  working. 
Let  there  be  a  give  and  take.  How  can  this  be  arranged  ? 
Only,  as  Dr.  Walker  suggests,  by  a  round-table  conference. 
A  few  of  the  moderate  supporters  of  both  parties  in  con- 
ference could,  I  believe,  settle  the  whole  question  in  a 
very  few  hours. — I  am,  etc., 

James  Metcalfe, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bradford  Division, 

Bradford,  Nov.  16th. 


Sib, — As  a  member  who  has  only  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  the  Association  since  our  new  Constitution, 
and  as  a  new  member  of  the  Council  last  year,  I  sincerely 
support  the  hope  of  Dr.  Norman  Walker  that  a  round- 
table  conference  is  possible,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
successful  with  a  similar  proposal  at  the  Council  meet- 
ing at  Exeter,  before  it  was  decided  that  the  present 
Referendum  Report  should  be  sent  to  the  Divisions.  The 
difficult  question  arises,  Who  should  be  the  members  of 
the  conference? 

I  would  suggest  that  a  certain  number  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee  should  meet  five  members  appointed  from 
each  of  the  two  parties  which  we  know  exists,  and  if  they 
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meet  In  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation,  they  will  be 
astonished  how  little  difference  there  is  between  them. 
They  will  learn  that  neither  has  a  wish  to  annihilate  the 
other,  and  they  will  recognize  that  both  Branches  and 
Divisions  are  necessary  for  our  Constitution. 

I  am  sure  if  this  is  done  they  will  be  able  to  effect  a 
good  practical  compromise  over  the  more  contentious 
questions  in  the  draft  Charter,  which  can  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Divisions  and  the  Representative  Meeting 
In  such  a  character  as  to  receive  the  full  approval  of  the 
whole  of  the  Association. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  S.W.,  Nov.  19th.  G.  E.  HASLIP. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 
Sir.— In  my  letter  which  appeared  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  the  9th  instant  under  the  above 
heading  there  is  an  error,  for  which  I  am  entirely 
responsible,  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph,  as 
the  word  "  they "  ought  to  have  read  "  the  latter,"  as 
Dr.  Fothergill  was  not  present  at  Exeter.  The  sentence 
would  then  read  as  follows  : 

No  doubt  Dr.  Fothergill  and  his  friends  would  like  this 
subject  kept  in  the  background,  and  not  discussed  at  all,  after 
the  events  at  Exeter,  for  with  their  usual  astuteness  the  latter 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  at  hand. 

I  regret  any  inconvenience  or  unpleasantness  the 
mistake  may  have  caused  Dr.  Fothergill,  but  I  maintain 
as  much  as  ever  the  serious  mistake  it  would  be  if  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  members  were  abolished  by 
the  Charter. 

I  might  say  that  the  word  "  clique  "  is  not  used  in  any 
disrespectful  sense,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  active 
party  of  members  who  are  so  keenly  pushing  the  Charter, 
which  of  course,  in  their  view,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  profession  in  general. — I  am,  etc,, 

Manchester,  Nov.  18th.  G.  H.  BrOADBENT. 

Sir, — Every  thinking  man  will  agree  with  Dr.  Norman 
Walker  that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  Referendum,  the 
scheme  of  the  Charter  must  rest  for  a  time— namely,  until 
a  more  general  agreement  exists.  Meanwhile  we  may 
take  stock  of  some  facts  ^or  principles  which  have 
emerged : 

1.  The  Central  Council  is  not  merely  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  deliberative  and  administrative.  As  such  it  will 
come  to  possess  a  formal  veto  upon  the  Representative 
Meeting.  Even  if  wholly  elected  by  it,  the  Council  must 
possess  the  power  to  alter  or  suspend  Its  resolutions— that  is, 
essentially  a  veto.  Also,  if  it  were  purely  "executive,"  it 
would  be  unnecessary;  the  Standing  Committees  (which  are  at 
present  rather  apt  to  transgress)  would  suffice.  Moreover, 
such  a  Council  could  have  no  weight  with  either  Parliament  or 
the  public. 

2.  There  seems  to  reason  why  the  Representatives  of 
Branches  should  not  sit  and  vote  with  the  Representatives 
of  Divisions,  the  card  vote  having  been  practically  discarded. 
If  also  the  Central  Council  were  to  be  elected  so  bb  to  come 
Into  office  in  October,  there  would  be  little  possibility  of  "  two 
opposing  camps." 

3.  "That  the  Representative  Body  is  capable  of  great  funda- 
mental improvements  no  one  will  deny."  A  Business  Com- 
mittee is  essential,  holding  office  from  one  Annual  Meeting 
to  the  next,  elected  in  part  by  the  Central  Council  and  in  part 
by  the  Representatives. 

To  return  to  where  I  began— the  suspension  of  an 
immediate  decision:  The  minority  in  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion does  not  revolt  like  a  conquered  tribe— it  disappears. 
We  have  to  consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  minority, 
and  likewise  the  silent  member.  He  mBy  say  to  him- 
self, What  has  been  done:'— with  all  this  discussion.— 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  W.,  Nov.  19th.  QkoROE  CriCHTON. 

Sir, — I  think  the  taking  of  the  present  Referendum  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  members  of  the  Association  for 
the  first  time  to  the  results  which  will  arise  from  the 
passage  of  the  draft  Charter  as  regards  the  governance  of 
the  Association. 

We  ought  to  have  understood  before,  no  doubt ;  but  I 
think  very  few  of  us  have  understood  that  the  Council 
was  to  become  the  mere  slave  and  tool  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  without  any  functions  but  executive 
ones  and  the  power  of  taking  a  Referendum.  When  the 
Council  does  summon  up  its  courage  to  take  a  Referendum, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  told,  as  in  the  present  Instance,  that  it 


Is  acting  unconstitutionally,  and  so  no  functions  will  be 
left  to  it  but  that  of  humbly  carrying  out  its  master's 
behests. 

Many  of  us  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Council  should 
be  thus  slighted.  Its  members,  elected  by  the  Branches, 
are  fully  aa  representative  of  the  Association  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Divisions.  Its  members  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  far  mere  experience  than  the  Representatives, 
many  of  whom  have  no  experience  whatsoever. 

But  the  members  of  the  Council  like  reforms  to  take 
place  cautiously  and  slowly ;  they  have  a  Conservative 
spirit,  and  so  the  Radicals  who  at  present  lead  the  Asso- 
ciation have  marked  them  with  a  black  mark  and  they 
are  to  have  all  power  taken  from  them. 

If  the  British  Empire  were  to  be  governed  by  one 
Chamber,  I  believe  most  of  us  would  prefer  that  It  should 
be  governed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
if  the  British  Medical  Association  is  to  be  governed  by 
one  chamber,  many  of  us  would  prefer  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  the  Council.  Without,  however,  wishing 
to  be  retrograde,  is  it  jet  too  late  that  both  the  Con- 
servative and  Radical  elements  in  the  Association  should 
be  properly  represented,  and  that  both  the  Council  and 
the  Representative  Meeting  should  have  their  proper 
share  of  government  ?  The  Charter  is  as  yet  a  draft 
Charter,  and  revision  must  be  still  possible.  I  would 
urge  the  members  of  the  Association  carefully  to  re- 
consider this  point  before  it  is  too  late. — I  am,  etc., 

Northampton,  Nov.  10th.  PEVERELL  S.  HlCHENS. 


Sir, — I  had  not  intended  to  trouble  you  with  another 
letter,  but  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  few  brief  replies  to 
one  or  two  of  my  critics.  The  kindly  way  in  which  some 
of  them  write  would  seem  to  show  that  Dr.  Norman 
Walker's  suggested  round-table  conference  might  be  of 
use.  First,  where  did  Dr.  Cox  find  a  word  in  favour  of 
the  "  abolition  of  the  Representative  Meeting  "  In  my 
letter  P  Amendment,  in  the  direction  of  making  it  truly 
representative,  is  my  contention.  I  >r.  Cox  has,  I  venture 
to  say,  a  unique  experience  in  his  constituency  in  the 
matter  of  attendance  and  instructions.  It  is  the  case 
that  no  quorum  dares  to  be  fixed  for  Division  meetings, 
or  many,  perhaps  most  of  them  in  some  districts,  would 
not  be  able  to  transact  business.  I  have  been  at  a  meet- 
ing as  an  invited  guest  where  the  chairman  and  secretary 
were  the  only  representatives  of  a  society  numbering 
seventy-two  members.  Even  if  the  attendance  were  up 
to  the  meagre  10  per  cent,  standard,  how  can  one  pretend 
to  know  the  mind  of  the  remaining  nine-tenths  ?  Dr. 
Buist  sympathizes  with  my  Division  In  selecting  a 
delegate  who  cannot  in  these  circumstances  interpret 
the  minds  of  his  constituents.  Does  he  claim  this 
prophetic  vision  ?    I  certainly  do  not. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Kirby's  courteous  letter,  allow  me  to 
assure  him  that  in  using  the  word  "  leaders  "  I  do  so  in  no 
offensive  sense.  Leadership  is  inevitable,  and  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  men  who  command  so  much 
Influence  in  our  Association.  That  they  are  responsible 
for  the  decisions  arrived  at  no  one  can  deny,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Association  is  in  their  hands.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  the  colossal  scheme,  as  I  call  it,  sketched  out 
in  the  second  clause  of  the  draft  Charter,  is  permissive, 
but,  if  the  subclauses  are  not  a  mere  waste  of  printer's  Ink, 
they  are  meant  to  be  realized  as  soon  as  can  be.  If  It  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  will  not  be  attempted  till  our 
finances  are  reasonably  equal  to  the  strain,  and  If  our 
members  generally  understand  what  is  proposed,  then 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  them.  Their  successful 
prosecution  Is  another  matter. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  letter,  I  can  assure 
your  readers  that  the  supplementary  agenda  he  repudiates 
is  in  print,  with  nine  Wandsworth  resolutions  or  amend- 
ments, and  that  his  letter  of  September  7th  was  before  me 
when  I  quoted  from  it.  I  leave  your  readers,  after  con- 
sulting it,  to  eay  whether  he  is  right  In  describing  my 
comments  as  inaccurate. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  19th.  A.  WALKER. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  AND  ST.  GEORGE'S- 

HOSPITAL. 

Sir, — Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  in  the  letter  which  appeared  in 

your  columns  on  November  16th,  stated  that  he  was  not 

aware,  at  the  time  of  our  negotiations,  that  any  steps 
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taken  by  St.  George's  Hospital  were  dependent  upon  the 
assurances  given  us  by  the  University  delegates  on  the 
question  of  a  third  centre.  If  he  will  reflect  he  must  see 
that  unless  we  bad  been  principally  concerned  about  the 
third  centre,  our  negotiations  with  the  University  would 
not  have  taken  place.  At  the  date  of  our  negotiations 
neither  King's  College  nor  University  College  were  in- 
corporated with  the  University.  If  we  had  been  content 
to  transfer  our  students  to  these  Colleges,  obviously  we 
should  have  negotiated  with  them  direct.  "Westminster 
Hospital  was  not  interested  in  sending  its  students  to  the 
third  centre  and  therefore  negotiated  direct  with  King's 
College.  We  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  University 
delegates,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  to  give  us  the  terms  of  the 
arrangement  between  Westminster  Hospital  and  King's 
College.  Sir  Arthur  Eiicker  immediately  intervened  and 
said  that  such  information  could  not  be  given,  that  West- 
minster Hospital  was  not  interested  In  the  third  centre, 
and  that  therefore  its  negotiations  with  King's  College 
were  on  a  different  footing  to  ours. 

To  show  how  much  the  question  of  a  third  centre 
entered  Into  our  negotiations,  may  we  remind  Sir  Arthur 
Eiicker  of  a  further  point  f  Just  before  one  of  our  con- 
ferences it  was  suggested  to  us  that  rooms  were  available 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  to  house  the  students  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  at  once. 
We  asked  the  University  delegates  whether  this  was  so, 
and  the  question  was  discussed.  The  suggestion  of  the 
St.  George's  representatives  that  we  should  make  a  start 
at  once  in  the  Imperial  Institute  was  negatived,  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  lack  of  space ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  is  sufficient  to  show  what  a  leading  part  the  third 
centre  played  in  our  negotiations. 

Sir  Arthur  Eiicker  asks  why  we  did  not  Include  In  our 
"  agreement "  the  fact  that  the  University  had  decided  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  erecting  a  third  centre  for  medical 
studies  at  South  Kensington.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
University  was  publicly  appealing  for  money  for  this 
purpose,  any  suggestion  from  us  that  this  should  have 
been  Included  in  the  record  of  our  conferences  would 
have  been  an  Impertinence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
•agreement"  referred  only  to  the  payment  of  lecturers 
and  the  payment  of  fees.  If  no  money  question  bad  arisen 
we  should  have  had  no  "  agreement "  at  all.  We  waived 
the  question  of  a  formal  legal  document  in  response  to  a 
suggestion  to  this  effect  received  in  writing  from  the 
University  on  July  28  ;h,  1905.  We  did  so  the  more 
willingly  because  we  had  previously  written  to  the 
Principal  aj  follows : 

In  joiniQg  University  College  and  King's  College  wa  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  we  desire  to  have  our  students 
at  a  centre  nearer  to  the  University  as  soon  as  one  is 
established. 

It  la  true  that  the  Principal  wrote  saying  that  it  was 
uncertain  when  the  third  centre  might  be  started,  but  no 
one  ever  ventured,  at  that  time,  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  the  third  centre  never  being  started  at  all.  Events 
have  shown  that  we  should  have  been  wiser  if  we  had 
insisted  at  the  time  in  having  a  le^al  document 
embodying  the  whole  question  drawn  up,  but  this  does 
not  in  any  way  diminish  the  moral  obligations  of  the 
University. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  any  impartial  person 
that  we  at  St.  George's  Hospital  were  convinced  at  the 
time  of  our  negotiations  that  the  University  intended  to 
pursue  ita  avowed  policy,  and  that  we  were  legislating  for 
the  Immediate  and  not  the  distant  future.  Both  Sir 
Arthur  Eiicker  and  we  regret  the  misunderstandings 
which  appear  to  have  arisen.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  University  appealed  for  money  to  establish  a 
third  centre. 

2.  On  the  strength  of  this  appeal  St.  George's  Hospital 
sent  its  students  to  King's  College  and  University  College, 
pending  the  erection  of  a  third  centre. 

3.  Sufficient  money  and  land  have  been  acquired  by  the 
University  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools  which 
are  willing  to  support  the  University's  policy. 

May  we  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  do  not  understand 
the  position  of  the  Principal  of  the  University  in  this 
matter.  As  soon  as  the  authorities  of  St.  George's  Hospital 
learnt  that  there  was  the  least  suspicion  that  the 
University  would  be  urged  to  go  back  upon  its  avowed 
pol'cy,  the  treasurer  wrote  to  the  Vlee-Chsncellor  pointing 


out  our  position.  This  letter  was  sent  and  acknowledged 
six  months  ago.  No  official  reply,  however,  has  reached 
us  even  now.  In  spite  of  that,  the  Principal  of  the 
University  has  communicated  an  opinion  on  the  questions 
at  Issue  to  a  political  party  within  the  Medical  Faculty. 
We  would  ask,  therefore,  whether  in  this  unfortunate  con- 
troversy the  Principal  represents  the  University,  or 
whether  he  represents  the  University  delegates  of  whom 
Sir  Henry  Eoscoe  was  chairman,  or  whether  he  is 
expressing  his  own  opinion  ?— I  am,  etc., 

A.  William  West, 

Treasurer  of  the  Hospital ; 
Arthur  Latham, 

Formerly  Dean  of  the  Medical  School ; 
F.  Jaffrev. 
November  18th.  Formerly  Dean  of  the  Medical  School. 


THE  PEACTICAL  TEACHING  OF  MIDWIFEEY. 

Sir, — The  part  of  your  Commissioner's  report  which 
refers  to  the  St.  George-in-the-East  Infirmary  contains 
some  errors  which  I  would  feel  obliged  for  space  to 
correct. 

While  I  advocated  that  In  matters  appertaining  to  the 
sick  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  Poor-law 
infirmaries  and  general  hospitals,  and  said  that  I  thought 
that  both  the  public  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  speaking 
genf  rally,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  little  sympathy  and 
support  extended  to  Poor-law  Medical  Institutions  and 
their  officers,  I  distinctly  stated  that  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  had  an  excellent  Board. 

No  application  has  been  made  to  have  this  Infirmary 
recognized  as  a  training  school  for  midwives,  and,  there- 
fore, no  Inspection  of  it  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Central  Midwives  Board.  But  I  mentioned  to  your  Com- 
missioner that  I  had,  in  my  private  capacity,  applied  to 
the  Central  Midwives  Board  for  recognition  as  a  teacher, 
and  had  met  with  a  refusal.  And  I  simply  pointed  out 
the  absurdity  of  the  thing — that  a  body  of  eminent 
medical  men  (the  General  Medical  Council)  should  con- 
sider me  competent  to  teach  medical  students,  whereas 
that  most  august  body,  the  Central  Midwives  Board, 
should  refuse  to  sanction  me  as  a  teacher  of  pupil 
midwives. 

I  told  yourCommlssloner  that  I  felt  quite  competent  to 
teach  medical  students,  but  that  I  did  not  want  them  here, 
inasmuch  as  I  wished  our  nurses  to  reap  the  benefit.  And 
to  teach  both  students  and  nurses  would  be  impossible 
with  so  few  ca3es. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  E.,  Xov.  isth,  Marcus  Marwood  Bowlan, 

M.B.,  B.S.Durh.,  D  P.H.Camb. 


THE  TEEEITOEIAL  AEMY  MEDICAL  COEPS. 
Sir, — There  is  much  in  the  new  scheme  which  is  good ; 
no  doubt  In  time  alterations  will  be  made  as  experience 
shows  that  they  are  necessary.    I  should  like  to  know : 

1.  What  will  be  the  position  of  the  present  regimental 
medical  officers  who  elect  to  remain  with  their  corps? 
Will  they  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  surgeon-major  and 
surgeon- lieu  tenant- colonel  ?  It  should  be  remembered 
that  for  many  years  these  officers  have  rendered  gratuitous 
professional  services  to  their  country,  and  have  attencei 
camp  at  considerable  expense  to  themselves.  Practically 
all  commanding  officers  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  regi- 
mental system,  and  I  note  that  in  the  Household  Cavalry 
the  regimental  medical  officer  still  remains,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  is  likely  to  remain. 

2.  Will  officers  of  the  Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps 
be  given  preference  over  civilians  with  regard  to  military 
medical  appointments,  such  as  charge  of  dec6ts,  etc,  ? 

3.  Cannot  the  outfit  allowance  be  Increased  ?  £20  will 
just  cover  the  cost  of  service  dress,  but  if  an  officer  is  to 
wear  mess  dress  and  to  be  presented  at  Court,  his  kit  will 
cost  him  about  £50.  I  consider  that  the  uniform  of  a 
territorial  corps  should  be  as  like  the  E.A.M.C.  (Eegulars) 
as  possible.  The  letter  T.  worn  on  the  shoulder  straps 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  difference,  as  suggested  by 
your  correspondent,  "  Late  Medical  Officer  in  Charge." 

4.  What  will  be  the  payment  for  the  examination  of 
recruits  ?  It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  why  the 
yeomanry  medical  officer  should  get  half  a  crown  for 
each  man  examined,  while  his  colleague  the  volunteer 
medical  officer  gets  nil. 
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5.  "Will  horses  be  provided  at  the  public  expense  for  all 
medical  officers  entitled  to  be  mounted  ?— I  am,  etc., 

November  18th.  -^» 


Sir,— I  think  the  views  enunciated  in  the  letter  from 
'•  M.O.  in  Charge"  should  receive  serious  attention  from 
those  in  authority,  before  the  new  medical  scheme  comes 
into  operation  in  March  next. 

In  my  experience  of  barrack  life,  I  can  endorse  all  the 
facts  sta'.ed  by  "M.O.  in  Charge"  referring  to  the  position 
in  which  the  volunteer  medical  officer  finds  himself 
regarded  by  the  officer  of  the  regular  E.AM.C.  As 
"  M.O."  says,  he  is  regarded  merely  as  a  stopgap,  and  even 
then  with  contemptuous  toleration. 

If  this  new  scheme  is  to  be  a  success,  all  this  must  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  he  must  hold  the  same  status, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  regular  E.AM.C.  In  fact  the 
civil  surgeon  holds  a  better  position,  as  he  is  not  a  paid 
official,  but  is  giving  his  time  and  money  from  purely 
patriotic  motives  to  the  service  of  his  country,  in  a  great 
many  instances  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself.  This 
being  so,  he  deserves  every  consideration  from  the  State. 
As  "M.O."  states,  the  uniform  should  be  identical  with 
the  E.AM.C,  with  a  territorial  badge  on  shoulder-strap 
for  a  difference,  all  silver  buttons  and  ornaments  being 
done  away  with.  I  do  not  think  any  extra  cost  of  this 
new  uniform  would  be  considered  by  those  wishing  to 
join  the  force.  I  think  all  these  particulars  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  commanding  each  district 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  information  of  intending 
recruits. — I  am,  etc., 

November  20th.  HOSPITAL  SuRGKOH. 


THE  BOYAL  SOCIETY  AND  A  TEST  FOE  COLOUR- 
BLINDNESS. 

Sib, — There  is  now  scarcely  a  civilized  country  with  the 
exception  of  our  own  which  has  not  adopted  a  lantern 
test  for  colour-blindness.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  I,  as  a  young  man,  pointed  out  that  a  lantern  test 
was  a  necessity  and  that  colour-blind  persons  could  pass 
the  wool  test  with  ease,  incredulity  is  a  mild  term  for  the 
way  in  which  my  statements  were  received.  Now  I  could 
get  no  society,  medical  or  scientific,  which  would  examine 
my  facts,  though  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  practical  men,  had 
recognized  the  truth  of  my  statements  and  had  appointed 
me  as  their  adviser  and  on  the  International  Code  of 
Signals  Committee.  I  could  never  get  the  Eoyal  Society 
to  examine  any  of  my  cases  or  facts  though  they 
appointed  a  Committee  on  account  of  my  paper. 

The  reader  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  had  my 
appointment  at  the  Board  of  Trade  taken  away  from  me 
throagh  the  Eoyal  Society,  without  having  any  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  I  was  right.  Though  I  persevered  at 
the  subject  year  after  year  it  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
afterwards  that  the  Ophthalmological  Society  appointed  a 
committee  which  examined  my  cases  and  agreed  with  the 
facts  which  I  had  pointed  out  so  long  before.  The 
following  conversation  will  show  the  attitude  of  official 
science  in  this  matter.  A  well-known  man  of  science, 
connected  with  one  of  our  older  universities,  and  who 
has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  subject 
of  colour  blindness,  a  short  time  back  addressed  me  as 
follows:  "Do  you  still  believe  that  colour-blind  people 
can  match  wools ? "  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  the  Ophthal- 
mological Society  have  examined  some  of  my  cases  and 
agree  with  me."  "  Tbey  simply  did  not  know  how  to 
apply  the  test  properly,"  he  retorted.  "  It  is  the  case  of  a 
man  and  his  tools.  Now,  if  I  had  examined  those  cases  I 
should  have  recognized  them  at  once."  Bat  he  absolutely 
refused  to  examine  any  of  the  cases. 

The  Eoyal  Society,  as  well  as  recommending  the  wool 
test,  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a  medical  man 
or  expert  to  conduct  the  examination.  I  will  say  with 
regard  to  this  that  I  showed  an  ordinary  dichromic 
(red- green  blind)  to  one  of  the  two  chief  Gsrman  experts 
on  colour  blindness,  and  he  was  three  hours  before  he 
could  detect  him,  and  only  then  when  I  pointed  out  the 
method  of  detection.  This  was  at  his  own  laboratory,  and 
he  had  all  his  magnificrnfc  apparatus  at  his  control.  This 
will  appear  Incredible  to  the  reader,  but  a  stupid  normal- 
HlRhted  person  la  much  more  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the 
ordinary  teats  than  a  clever  colour  blind. 


My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  propose  that  the 
British  Medical  Association  or  the  medical  societies 
should  have  committees  before  which  alleged  new  facts 
could  be  demonstrated,  and  that  other  men  shall  not  be 
placed  in  the  difficult  position  that  I  was — of  being 
condemned  without  having  an  opportunity  of  proving  my 
case. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  have  never  had  any  fair 
adverse  criticism  ;  it  has  always  been  vague  and  general, 
or  absolutely  denying  some  easily  ascertained  fact.  In 
many  cases  my  opponent  has  a  few  years  afterwards 
brought  out  the  same  fact  himself  without  mentioning 
my  name. 

An  incident  of  his  career,  related  by  Sir  George  Darwin 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge  in 
1904,  particularly  impressed  me.  He  said  that  when  he 
was  a  young  man  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Eoyal  Society, 
and  decided  that  if  it  were  rejected  he  would  not  touch 
science  again.  This  paper  was  referred  to  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  called  upon  him  and  told  him  that  his  paper  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  matter.  They  dis- 
cussed the  paper  for  some  time,  and  ultimately  Sir  George 
Darwin  convinced  Lord  Kelvin  that  the  paper  was  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  matter,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished. We  learn  two  important  things  from  this  story  : 
First,  that  even  a  man  of  Lord  Kelvin's  ability  Is  not  able 
to  judge  of  a  paper  on  his  own  subject  by  reading  it ;  End 
secondly,  the  immense  importance  of  a  personal  discussion 
on  an  abstruse  question. — I  am,  etc., 

Headon,  N.W.,  Nov.  15th.  F.  W.  EnBIDGK-GRKEN. 


THE  PEOB03CIS  OF  THE  HOUSE-FLY  (MUSCA 
DOMESTIC  A). 
Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  discussion  on  Professor 
Minchin's  paper  on  the  Haemoflfigellates  in  the  issue  of 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  9th,  p.  1323.. 
Lieutenant- Colonel  G.  M.  Giles  is  stated  to  have  said: 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Balfour's  query,  I  may  say  that  the 
hypopharynx  of  the  house-fly  is  prolonged  into  a  short  but 
distinct  pointed  projection,  and,  though  not  capable  of 
piercing  trie  sound  skin,  will  give  a  distinct  and  painful  priok 
to  the  raw  surface.  Between  it  and  Stomoxys  there  are  only 
differences  of  proportional  development  of  parts. 

Colonel  Giles,  in  making  the  above  statement,  is 
probably  confusing  some  other  Muscid  with  the  real 
house-fly  (Musca  domestica),  because  it  is  a  mechanical 
impossibility  for  the  hypopharynx  of  M.  domestica 
even  to  touch  the  surface  from  which  it  is  ab- 
sorbing fluid  food.  I  have  already  described  the 
proboscis  of  M.  domestica  in  detail  in  the  first  part 
of  a  monograph  on  this  insect.1  From  that  description  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  hypopharynx  is  united  by  a  groove 
arrangement  to  the  overlapping  labrum-epipharynx,  which 
is  longer  than  the  hypopharynx.  The  proximal  half  of 
the  hypopharynx  is  attached  to  the  concave  labial  sclerite, 
forming  the  labium- hypopharynx;  distally  it  becomes 
free  from  the  labial  sclerite  and  lies  in  the  groove  of  the 
latter  attached  to  the  labrum-epipharynx.  Broadly- 
speaking,  the  hypopharynx  lies  In  a  tube  which  is  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  pharyngeal  channel,  but  it  does  not 
rfach  to  theeDd  of  this  tube,  which  would  be  necessary  for 
it  to  even  touch  the  skin.  As  I  said,  it  is  mechanically 
impossible  for  this  to  take  place.  Even  if  the  lateral 
grooves  of  the  labrum-epipharynx  became  disengaged 
from  the  lateral  edges  of  the  hyphopharynx  and  the 
former  turned  on  its  proximal  hinge-like  attachment,  as  it 
Is  able  to  do  under  pressure,  the  tip  of  the  hypopharynx 
would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  Ekln  on  account  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  sides  of  the  labium-hypopharyngeal  sclerite 
and  the  discal  scleritea  articulated  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
same. 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  to  my  mind  is  one  which 
should  not  go  uncorrected,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  a  popular  misconception  that  house-flies 
"  bite,"  which  is  due  to  the  confusion  of  St0mo.1t/s  cahitrans 
with  M.  domestica. 

Although  the  parts  of  the  proboscis  of  Stomoxyt  can 
be  homologized  with  those  of  M.  domestica,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  vtew  that  the  proboscis  of  either  of  these 
ineects  Is  a  modification  of  the  other,  nor  do  I  think 
that  flies  possessing  probosccs  similar  to  that  of 
M.  domestica  have  been  derived  by  a  modification  of  a 

1  Quarterly  Journal  0/ incrac  ,  ,  vol.  li,  p.  403,  et  seq. 
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blood-sucking  proboscis.  I  believe  that  the  evolution  of 
the  two  types  has  proceeded  along  divergent  lines,  no 
doubt  from  the  same  ancestor.  There  is  no  strong  evidence 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  M.  domestica  has  been 
derived  from  a  blood-sucking  ancestor  — I  am,  etc., 
The  University,  Manchester,  Nov.  Hth.     C.  GORDON  Hewitt. 


SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTIONS  OF  AIR. 

Sir, — Dr.  Alfred  S.  Gubb's  paper  on  Subcutaneous 
Injections  of  Air  as  a  Means  of  Relieving  Certain  Painful 
Manifestations  has  interested  me  very  much,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  hts  results.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
action  of  the  injection  is  purely  mechanical,  but  I  believe 
that  it  Is  exerted  not  on  the  finer  nerve  ramifications,  but 
•on  the  lymphatic  circulation  of  the  affected  nerve  trunk. 
This  belief  is  supported  by  the  results  of  injecting  saline 
eolation  directly  into  the  nerve  trunk  in  sciatica  as 
recorded  by  Lange,1  myself,2  and  others,  and  also  by  the 
Cavourable  results  obtained  by  stretching  the  nerve, 
needling,  slitting  the  nerve  sheath,  and  dividing^encircling 
adhesions  at  the  sciatic  foramen.  — 

In  acute  sciatic  neuritis  the  nerve  Is  swollen  by  con- 
gestion and  infiltration,  and  so  btcomes  subjected  to  com- 
pression as  it  passes  through  the  sciatic  foramen.  This 
compression  leads  to  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of 
-the  lymph  channels,  and  after  the  swelling  has  dimin- 
ished on  the  subsidence  of  the  neuritis,  the  pressure 
within  the  lymph  capillaries  below  the  seat  of  obstruction 
is  Insufficient  to  reopen  the  closed  channels.  It  is  easy  to 
realize  how  such  a  condition  will  hinder  the  elimination 
of  waste  products  and  cause  the  dull  pain  of  chronic 
aclatica,  and  favour  the  recurrence  of  acute  attacks. 

The  action  of  the  saline  injection  Is  probably  twofold. 
By  diluting  the  lymph  it  enables  it  to  pass  more  easily 
through  the  obstructed  channels,  and  by  raising  the  pres- 
sure at  the  seat  of  injection  it  opens  up  these  channels,  or 
possibly  tears  new  ones  between  the  nerve  bundles,  and 
this  Is  probably  the  effect  which  the  subcutaneous  Injec- 
tion of  air  has.  As  compared  with  the  injection  of  saline 
solution  the  injection  of  air  is  easier  but  has  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  less  direct  in  action,  of  causing  a 
large  swelling  which  takes  some  days  to  disappear,  of 
requiring  massage  for  some  days  following  each  injec- 
tion, and  possibly,  in  spite  of  precautions,  causing  air 
embolism. 

For  details  of  the  method  of  injecting  salt  solution'l 
would  refer  to  my  paper,  which  also  contains  the  report  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  case  of  sciatica  treated  by 
the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  saline  solution5 

Case  ix  of  Dr.  Gubb's  series  is  of  great  interest  to  me, 
as  it  supports  a  belief  which  I  have  held  for  a  long  time, 
that  the  indolence  and  pain  of  chronic  ulcers — for 
-example,  varicose  ulcers — are  due  to  lymph  stasis.  I  am 
on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  treating  a  series  of 
such  cases  by  saline  injections  into  the  infiltrated  area 
round  the  ulcer. — I  am,  etc., 

Glasgow,  Nov.  14th.  AECHIBALD  G,  Hay. 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  HOBNAIL  LIVER. 
Sir, — It  is  not  generally  known  that  certain  animals 
suffer  from  hobnail  liver,  which  is  indistinguishable  both 
to  the  naked  eye  and  microscopically  from  that  occurring 
in  man  and  usually  associated  with  alcohol.  I  have  seen 
this  condition  frequently  in  cats  and  moles. — I  am,  etc., 

Pharmacological  L.i  1  .oratory,  Cambridge,  W,  E.  DlXON. 

Nov.  19th. 


DISEASES  OF  TWINS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  maks  use  'of  the 
columns  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  under  the 
following  circumstances : 

On  rereading  Francis  Galton's  "History  of  Twins," 
published  in  his  work  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty,  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  as  he  has  proved  the  greater  strength 
of  Nature  over  nurture  in  this  Investigation,  the  same 
material  slightly  modified  would  be  able  to  conclusively 
establish  the  relative  importance  of  the  factors  of  indi- 
vidual constitution  and  specific  invading  organisms  in  the 
production  of  disease. 


iMilnch   '         ''-Vi..  December 27th,  1904. 
Heal  Journal,  May,  1907. 


Accordingly  I  had,  as  a  beginning,  200  circulars  and 
addressed  return  envelopes  printed,  and  subsequently 
dispatched  a  little  over  50  of  them  to  t<  st  the  kind  of 
response  I  was  likely  to  meet  with.  I  had  replies  from 
over  40  per  cent.,  and  although  I  took  the  precaution  of 
sending  only  to  general  practitioners  of  more  than  ten 
years'  standing,  the  evidence  obtained  was  decidedly 
disappointing.  I  had  imagined — as  twin  births  are  said 
to  occur  once  in  about  every  ninety  maternity  cases— that 
most  practitioners  who  had  been  in  practice  for  a  few 
years  would  have  had  some  experience  on  this  subjeot, 
even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  twin  children  frequently 
die. 

To  my  surprise  no  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  my  replies 
stated  that  no  experience  had  so  far  been  obtained ;  8  to 
10  per  cent,  apparently  do  not  practise  midwifery,  or 
discourage  it,  and  have  not  attended  twins  at  any  later 
age  period,  and  only  45  per  cent,  have  had  any  experi- 
ence, however  meagre.  Of  these  most  appear  to  have  had 
a  few  maternity  cases,  though  the  answers  are  not  always 
clear  on  this  point;  in  addition  25  per  cent,  have  once 
attended  twin  children  and  30  p?r  cent,  once  adults.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  whether  one  of  these  latter  did  not 
attend  adult  twins  twice. 

The  number  of  replies  Is,  of  course,  far  too  small  to 
make  any  generalization  upon  the  matter.  A  practitioner 
may  possibly  be  unaware  that  he  is  treating  a  twin  when 
the  pair  are  separated.  Still,  allowing  for  this,  the  scarcity 
of  material  is  remarkable.  The  explanation  may  possibly 
be  due  to  an  error  in  assuming  that  hospital  statistics, 
drawn  from  the  poorest  citizens,  apply  equally  to  all 
classes. 

In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  I  must  appeal  to  a  much 
larger  circle  of  medical  men  than  can  be  done  by  any 
method  of  private  correspondence  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information.  Would  any  of  your  readers,  there- 
fore, who  have  in  their  possession  evidence  on  the  points 
mentioned  below  kindly  communicate  with  the  writer, 
whose  address  is  appended  ? 

Twins,  if  they  are  true  twins,  are  usually  of  the  same  sex, 
and  are  most  frequently  either  much  alike  or  much  unlike. 

1.  Of  like  twins  of  the  same  sex  at  any  age  period,  have  you 
any  medical  experience  of  their  suff-ring  simultaneously  or 
independently  from  like  or  unlike  diseases  in  like  or  unlike 
(separate)  surroundings  ? 

2.  Of  unlike  twins  of  the  same  sex  at  any  age  period,  have 
you  any  medical  experience  of  their  sutiering  simultaneously 
or  independently  from  Hke  or  unlike  diseases  in  like  or  unlike 
(separate)  surroundings  ? 

Please  name  specifically  all  diseases  referred  to,  as  this  point 
is  very  important. 

Any  additional  information  on  the  subject  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  all  remarks  will,  of  course,  be  treated  con- 
fidentially. 

I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  Continental  journals  would 
Insert  this  letter  in  their  issues. — I  am,  etc., 

J.  Lionel  Tatleb, 

8,  Adys  Lawn,  St.  Paul's  Avenue.  Willcsden  Green, 
London,  N.W..  Nov.  18th. 


SOME  MOTILE  ELEMENTS  SEEN  IN  CERTAIN 
CEREBRO-SPINAL  FLUIDS. 

Sir, — The  paper  under  the  above  heading,  delivered  by 
Dr.  Frank  C.  Eve  before  the  Pathological  Section  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Exeter,  which  appeared  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  16th,  is  of 
great  interest  ;  to  myself  more  especially,  as  I  have 
noticed  apparently  similar  bodies  in  the  circulating 
blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid  of  cases  of  general  paralysis 
of  the  Insane  daring  the  routine  examination  of  these  two 
fluids  for  the  presence  of  diphtheroid  organisms. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  they  were  noticed  was  in 
May,  1907,  when  10  c.cm.  of  blood  was  withdrawn  from 
the  basilic  vein  of  a  case  of  general  paralysis  during  the 
occurrence  of  epileptiform  seizures.  The  blood  after 
withdrawal  showed  a  tendency  to  rapid  coagulation. 
Films  stained  by  Leishman's  method  showed  the  presence 
of  an  enormous  number  of  well-stained  bodies  of  various 
shapes,  both  circular  and  elongated,  the  central  part 
stained  a  lightish  purple  and  the  margin  sharply  defined. 
A  hanging-drop  preparation  was  at  once  made  of  the 
blood,  which  had  already  been  pipetted  into  a  bouillon 
flask.  This  showed  the  presence  of  numerous  small 
globular  and  elongated  transparent  bodies,  the  majority 
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of  which  were  floating  free  in  the  fluid.  These  on  close 
observation  appeared  to  be  distinctly  though  slowly 
amoeboid,  and  several  possessed  a  long,  motile  filament. 
A  stained  preparation  made  from  the  broth  culture 
showed  several  of  these  bodies  with  the  filament  intact. 
Like  Dr.  Eve.  I  thought  at  first  that  I  was  dealing  with 
some  form  of  protozoal  organism.  The  bodies  were  easily 
noticeable  in  the  broth  culture  after  several  days'  incuba- 
tion at  37°  C. ;  bat  there  was  no  apparent  increase  in 
numbers,  and  all  efforts  to  obtain  a  culture  either 
Eerobically  or  anaerobically  were  unsuccessful. 

I  also  noticed  in  the  broth  culture  several  crenated  red 
blood  cells  with  one  or  more  filaments  attached  to  the  tips 
of  the  crenations,  and  in  the  stained  preparation  small 
globular  bodies  stained  pink,  both  with  and  without  a 
filament,  suggesting  in  appearance  that  they  were  small 
fragments  which  had  become  detached  from  the  red  cells. 
Similar  bodies  were  found  in  the  blood  of  one  or  two 
other  cases  of  general  paralysis. 

I  have  aUo  observed  similar  bodies  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions in  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar 
puncture  from  cases  of  general  paralysis.  Unfortunately 
this  fl  aid  was  neverobtained  without  accidental  admixture 
with  blood,  though  usually  in  such  small  amount  as  to  be 
detected  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  So  far  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  the  number  of  the  bodies  present 
in  the  fluid  appeared  to  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  blood  present. 

After  reference  to  Dr.  George  Buckmaster's  book  on 
The  Morphology  of  Normal  and  Pathological  Blood  (London: 
Murray,  1906)  I  relinquished,  for  the  time  being,  further 
work  on  the  subject,  as  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bodies  I  had  observed  were  probably  some  peculiar  forms 
of  blood  platelets,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  so  much 
disputed. 

Dr.  Eve's  observation  that  his  bodies  can  be  seen  to 
originate  from  the  leucocytes  In  certain  pathological 
cerebro- spinal  fluids  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  blood  platelets  by 
fragmentation  from  red  or  white  corpuscles. 

That  curious  bodies  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Eve  can  be  found  occasionally  in  the  blood  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  of  cases  of  general  paralysis  I  can  endorse 
from  my  own  observations,  but  their  mode  of  origin  and 
significance  are  obscure.  Whether  they  are  evidence  of 
defeneration  of  the  cellular  elements  or  are  rmrely  arte- 
facts remains  to  be  decided,  but  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration. — I  am,  etc.. 

J.  P.  Candler,  M.A.,  M.B.Cantab  ,  D.P.H  , 

Assistant  Pathologist,  London  County  Asylums,  Claybury. 
November  19th. 


We  are  asked  to  remind  Fellows  and  Members  that  the 
inaugural  dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  will 
take  place  on  December  3rd,  and,  as  very  few  seats  remain, 
those  who  desire  to  be  present  should  make  immediate 
application  to  the  Secretary,  20,  Hanover  Square,  \V '. 

On  November  22nd  Professor  Adalbert  Tobold,  of  Berlin, 
one  of  the  German  pioneers  of  laryngology,  completes  his 
80th  year.  He  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  gradua- 
tion as  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  March  13th,  1905.  He  has 
presented  his  valuable  collection  of  wax  models  of  diseases 
of  the  throat  to  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum. 

The  members  of  the  International  Committee  in  the 
United  States,  have  issued  a  statement  that  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  formed  to  collect  funds  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Limarek  has  up  to  the  present  time  ie?eived 
subscriptions  amounting  to  about  £1, COO.  A  further  sum 
of  £200  still  remains  to  be  raised. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  as  one  of  the 
Ancient  Guilds  of  the  City,  gave  a  dinner  in  its  hall  at 
Blackfriars  on  November  19th  in  honour  of  the  newly- 
elected  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  Dr.  George  Wilks,  of 
Ashford.  Kent,  Master  of  the  Company,  presided,  and 
about  120  members  of  the  Society  and  guests  were  present. 
The  senior  and  jniior  Warden3  are  respectively  Dr.  Parker 
Young,  outgoing  Master  of  the  Society  and  member  of  the 
Central  Mid  wives  Biard,  and  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Crosby, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  of  London  University,  and  ex- 
BheriflF  of  the  Oily  of  London.  The  guests  included, 
besides  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  sheriff*,  the  Presidents 
of  the  Rjyal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College 
nf  Surgeons  respectively,  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board,  Mr.  Helby,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Boaid  ;  Sir  F.  Banbury,  one  of  the  members 
tnr  the  City  of  London  ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Hothtield. 


UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
An  Ordinary  Council  was  held  on  November  14th,  Mr.  Henry 
Mcrris,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Diplomas. 

Diplomas  of  Membership  were  Issued  to  87  candidates  found* 
qualified  at  the  recent  examination,  and  two  diplomas  of  the 
Licence  in  DeDtal  Surgery. 

The  diploma  of  Fellow  has  been  conferred  upon  Robert  Henry 
3ott,  Lieutenant  I. M.S..  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who 
has  now  complied  with  the  by-laws  In  regard  to  the. 
Fellowship. 

Primary  Examinations  for  the  Fellowship. 

A  letter  from  ibe  Deans  of  the  Medical  Faculties  of  thfc 
Universities  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Sht ffleld,  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  altering  the  times  of  the  year  at  which  thc- 
Primary  Examinations  are  held,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
for  consideration. 

The  Eradsha  w  Lecture. 

This  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Rickman  J.  Godlee  on  Decem- 
ber 6th,  at  5  p  m.,  on  the  Prognosis  and  Treatment  of 
Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Genitc-Vricary  Organs. 

Court  of  Examiners. 
The  vacancy  on  the  Court  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  C.  T.  Dent's  term  of  office,  will  be  filled  up  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  December  12th. 

Gift  of  Boohs. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  duplicate  volumes  were  presented 
to  the  Boston  Medical  Library. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  ENGLAND. 
Tbe  following  candidates  have  been  admitted  after  approved 
examination  to    the    Membership    of   the    Royal  College   of 
Surgeons,  and  have  received  also  the  Licence  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  : 
\Y.  S.  Anderson,  M.  T.  Ascough.  W.  T.  Briscoe.  A.  Burroughs,  M. 
Camacho,  J.  R.  C.  Cannev.   J.  A.  Clark.  K.  M.  Coalbank.  J.  L 
Coek,  G.  G.  Collet,  W.  W.  Cook.  Ft.  Crawford,  N.  C.  Davis,  G.  H 
Davy.  E.  J.  de  VerteuU,  K  L.  E    Downer,  G.  W.  Drvland,  X.  A. 
Eddlestone.  E.  P.  Evans.  F-  P.  Fisher,  A.  E.  Foei>t'er.  A.  E.  G 
Fraser,  T.  K.  Glynn,  P    H.  G.  Go3se,  M.  Greer,  J.  E.  Hailstone, 
J.    P.    Hastings,  H.  J.  Henderson,  E.  B.  HiDde,  F.  G.  Hitch. 
E.  He  Roy  Bodgins,   M.  J.  Holgate,  F.  H.HoIl,  J.  G.  Ivers.  R. 
Jamison,  W.  M.  JelTrevs,  R.  Knowlcs.  P.  Lang.  A.  X.  teeming, 
K.  A.  Lees.W.  H.  Leich.  R.  McC  Linnell.  H.  X.  Little,  E.W.  Lowrv 
R.  J.  P.   McCulloch,  J.  A.  Ma-ter,  W.  L'E.  Mathews.  M.  H.  E.  R. 
MoDtesole.  Coined  II.  Montgomery.  B.  Moore.  H.  H.  Moyle. 

A.  T.    Nankivell,    W.    F.    Neil,    D.   North.  E.   E    T.  Nuthall, 

B.  H.    Palmer.    J.   Parkinson,  D.    G.   Pearson,  D.    G.   Perrv, 

C.  H.  t.  Fetch.  A.  G.  Peter,  L.  L.  Phillips.  M.  Phillip's 
E.  8.  Phipsou,  M.  D.  Price,  M.  J.  Rattrav,  C.  M.  Rigby, 
C  F.  Robertson,  L.  P.  Sanders.  A.  K  Saunders,  S.  M. 
Saunders.  G.  B.  Scott,  R.  B.  S.  Sereell.  F.  M.  Smith,  P.  L 
Stalfard.R  H.  E.  Stevens.  K.  H  St. ikes.  H.  D.  Thomas,  G.  G. 
Timpson,  S,  N.  Tiwurv.  A.  J.  Turner,  G.  \V.  Twi?g.  R,  W.  S. 
Walker.  G  I'.  H.  Wallace.  A.  L  Walters.  R.  Willan,  R.  T. 
Williams,  G.  E.  Wilson,  A.  L.  Yates,  A.  P.  Yorge. 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  for  the  Diploma 
in  Public  Health : 
J.    W.    Bullen,    Major,    R.A.M.C.  :    E.  J    Day.  F    C.   Drew,  D.  ?. 
Johnstone,  Captain,  R.A.M.C.;  G.  A.  Moorhead. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion undernoted  : 
Final  Medicine  (Part  IH.—-W.  S   Thaeker,  *G.  F.  Graham,  F.  R. 
Seymour.   B.  A.  H.   Solomon=.  E  C.  Stonev,  E.    J.  H.  Garstio. 
J.   B    Jones,   H.   J.   Keeue,  W.  H.  Sutcliire,  W.  Knapp,  J.  H. 
Waterhousc,  A.  E  Wynne. 

*  Passed  on  high  marks. 


iRcMco-C&tljical. 


Th«  advice  given  in  thii  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  a* 
representing  direct  findings  of  th*  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 

THE   RIGHT  TO   A   PRESCRIPTION. 
M.  A.  A.  writes :  A  patieDt  brought  his  child  for  advice  to  a 
medical  practitioner  in  dispensing  praotice,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  treatment  the  practitioner  took  the  child  to  a  con- 
sultant at  the  reques'  of  the  father.    No  prescrip'icn  was 
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written  at  the  eonsuKation,  and  only  a  Blight  addition  sug- 
gested to  the  previous  treatment.  Two  months  afterwards 
%he  father  asked  for  a  oopy  of  the  prescription,  for  which  the 
practitioner  demanded  a  fee  ;  this  the  father  refused  to  pay, 
and  contended  that  he  had  the  right  to  have  a  copy  without 
payment.    The  following  questions  are  submitted    to   ns : 

(1)  Was  the  dootor  within   his  rights  in  demanding  a  fee  ? 

(2)  If  a  prescription  had  been  given  at  the  consultation, 
would  the  doctor  still  be  within  his  rights,  two  months 
having  elapsed  ?  (3)  To  whom  does  a  prescription  given  at  a 
consultation  belong  ? 

*«*  We  think  it  will  make  it  clearer  if  in  our  reply  wo  altar 
tho  order  in  which  these  questions  have  been  put  to  us  :  (3)A 
prescription  given  or  sent  by  a  consultant  to  the  practitioner 
in  charge  belongs  to  the  patient ;  (1)  the  practitioner  would 
not  be  justified  in  demanding  a  fee  for  the  prescription,  or 
for  a  copy  of  it ;  (2)  as  in  the  present  case  no  prescription 
existed,  the  request  should  have  been  met  by  a  statement  to 
that  effect,  but  by  offering  to  give  a  copy  of  the  prescription 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee  tho  position  is  weakened,  and  the 
practitioner  is  in  this  dilemma :  that  if  there  is  a  prescrip- 
tion agreed  to  at  the  consultation,  the  patient,  or  the 
patient's  father,  has  a  right  to  a  copy  ;  and  if  no  such  pre- 
scription exists,  there  can  be  no  question  of  giving  a  copy 
on  the  psymtut  of  a  fee. 


iftritiro-lfojjaL 


A  MEDICAL  BOYCOTT. 
A  somewhat  unusual  case  was  recently  heard  at  Kalgoorlie  in 
which  a  charge  of  conspiracy  was  made  against  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  The  action  was  brought  by 
Dr.  R.  M.  F.  Cameron  against  Drs.  H.  0.  Irwin,  A.  W.  Connolly. 
F.  L.  P.  Sawell,  and  W.  A.  S.  Bridgeford,  to  recover  £2  000 
damages  for  alleged  conspiracy  to  injure  him  in  his  profession. 
The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  the  Kalgoorlie  Miner  of 
September  26th  and  following  dajs.  To  state  the  issue  quite 
shortly,  it  appears  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  mine  managers 
at  Boulder  to  deduct  Is.  a  week  from  each  miner's  wages  in 
order  to  provide  medical  attendance.  In  each  mine  there  is 
posted  a  list  on  which  appear  the  names  of  the  practitioners  by 
whom  each  desires  to  be  attended.  It  appears  that  in  the  district 
there  were  certain  practitioners  who  were  guilty  or  had  been 
suspected  of  abortion.  The  defendants  agreed  together  among 
themselves  not  to  consult  with  these  persons,  and  further 
decided  that  they  would  boycott  any  one  who  did  associate 
with  them.  At  the  time  of  this  arrangement  a  Dr.  Anderson 
was  in  practice  at  Kalgoorlie,  but  he  would  not  fall  in  with  the 
arrangement  and  refused  to  undertake  not  to  consult  with  the 
persons  Indicated.  In  1906  the  plaintiff  came  to  Kalgoorlie 
and  entered  Into  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Anderson  to  which 
the  defendants  objected,  and  consequently  they  would  not 
consult  with  the  plaintiff.  This,  he  alleged,  had  caused  him 
damage.  In  addition  to  this  the  defendants  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Bridgeford)  had  signed  aud  sent  to  the  Chamber  of 
Mines  a  letter  pointing  out  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  a 
miner  to  have  the  plaintiff  as  his  doctor,  inasmuch  as  none  of 
the  signatories  could  S£e  him  in  consultation.  For  these  in- 
juries the  plaintiff  claimed  damages.  The  defendants  by  their 
defence  disclaimed  all  intention  of  InjuriDg  the  plaintiff.  A 
large  number  of  witnesses  was  examined  on  either  side.  In 
tho  event  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with 
damages  assessed  at  £200. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


A  UNION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AUTHORITIES. 
A  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  sanitary  com- 
mittees of  county,  borough,  and  other  councils  throughout 
the  country  was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
November  15th,  to  discuss  a  project  which  originated  in 
Newcastle,  and  has  been  fathered  by  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  that  city.  Altogether  some  600  invitations 
stem  to  have  been  issued  and  80  were  accepted.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Newton,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  New- 
castle Corporation,  who  said  that  all  sanitary  committees 
throughout  the  country  had  a  common  object  in  view — the 
promotion  of  the  public  health.  The  latter  was  of  such 
paramount  importance  that  It  ought  to  be  separated  from 
other  work  and  specialized ;  and  to  secure  Its  perform- 
ance to  the  best  advantage  a  bond  of  direct  union  between 


all  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  country  should  bo 
established.  Such  a  union  would  not  be  opposed  to  any 
of  the  existing  institutions,  but  would  help  those  which, 
while  having  generally  corresponding  objects  in  view,  had 
not  specialized  in  public  questions.  The  existence  of  such 
a  union  would  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  local  government, 
and  supply  an  important  link  in  the  public  health  eervice, 
and  secure  unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort.  The 
functions  of  the  body  to  be  created  would  be  consultative, 
advisory,  and  educational  on  matters  of  public  health. 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  resolution  approving  of — 

The  establishment  of  a  anion  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  England  and  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  public  health  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  the  said  union  shall  have  for  its  Imme- 
diate objects— [a)  To  secure  as  far  as  may  ba 
practicable,  harmony  of  interest  and  uniformity  of  action 
among  sanitary  authorities  in  general  on  matters  relating 
to  the  publio  health;  (6)  to  stimulate  and  concentrate 
effort  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  necessary  sanitary 
reforms,  whether  for  the  public  weal  cr  for  the  benelit  of 
Individual  sanitary  districts  ;  (c)  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  study  of  praotical  hygieue,  and  to  educate  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  national  as  well  as  the  local  importance 
of  public  health  work  in  general ;  (d)  to  consider  the 
different  conditions  and  circumstances,  general  or  local, 
whereby  disease  is  liable  to  be  caused  to  man,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  to  obtain  their  removal. 

During  the  discussion  which  followed,  an  amendment 
emanating  from  Liverpool  was  brought  forward,  it  being 
urged  that  the  proposed  association  would  have  no  power 
not  possessed  by  bodies  already  In  existence — some  six 
in  number — which  represented  respectively  municipal 
corporations,  borough  councils,  county  councils,  urban  and 
rural  district  councils,  and  Pert  sanitary  authorities. 
What  was  really  required,  it  was  suggested,  wa3  that  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  the  supreme  health 
authority  of  the  country,  should  be  strengthened.  To 
this  end  a  special  department  should  be  created 
at  the  Local  Government  Board,  its  duties  being 
to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  public  health, 
and  to  such  department  representatives  of  local  author- 
ities should  be*  appointed.  The  amendment  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  support,  among  the  arguments  put  forward 
being  one  that  It  would  create  a  body  not  unlike  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Army  Medical  Council.  It  was  also 
contended  that  the  Association  proposed  to  be  brought) 
into  bting  by  the  resolution  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  those  already  existing  and  confuse  the  Lccal 
Government  Board  and  Parliament  when  dealing  with 
questions  cf  public  health.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  Dr.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Chairman  being  ap- 
pointed as  a  Provisional  Committee  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution for  the  new  body  which  was  christened  forthwith 
'The  National  Union  of  Public  Health  Authorities." 


OBITUARY, 

SIR  CH1RLE3  FREDERICK  HUTCHINSON, 
M.D,,  J.P.,  ex-M,P. 
We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  Charlea 
Frederick  Hutchinson,  who  recently  passed  away  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness.  He  was  the  son  of  a  very 
successful  Nottingham  doctor,  Dr.  Richard  Scholes 
Hutchinson,  and  was  born  in  January,  1850.  Brought  up 
in  a  medical  environment,  he  naturally  took  to  medicine 
as  his  profession,  and  after  being  at  school  at  Elstree  and 
Uppingham,  began  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  the  M.B.  degree  in  1872.  He  proceeded  to 
the  M.D.  degree  in  1874,  and  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1873. 
After  concluding  his  medical  curriculum  at  Edinburgh  he 
studied  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  for  a  time  filled 
the  post  of  Physician's  Assistant  at  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary. 

He  settled  down  in  practice  at  Scarborough,  where  he 
was  medical  officer  of  the  Rojal  North  Sea  ■  Bathing 
Infirmary,  and  for  several  years  had  a  successful  career. 
In  the  early  Eighties  he  contributed  seme  interesting 
articles  to  the  medical  journals,  among  which  we  may 
mention  one  on  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  by  tincture  of 
indine,  which  appeared  in  the  Ejutish  Medical  Journal  in 
1883.  He  also  published  papers  in  the  Lancet,  thelast  being 
on  dry  dressings  for  internal  cavities,  which   appeared 
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in  1886.  At  Scarborough  he  was  a  popular  and  prominent 
citizen,  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  For 
some  years  before  he  finally  retired  from  practice  he 
spent  the  winter  months  at  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  practised 
as  a  physician,  and  in  the  summer  he  returned  to  his  old 
patients  and  some  consulting  practice  at  Scarborough. 
His  love  of  public  work  and  his  devotion  to  politics  led 
him  to  retire  altogether  from  the  profession  some  eight 
years  ago.  He  settled  down  at  Mayfield  in  Sussex,  where 
he  had  an  Ideal  country  home.  In  1900  he  contested  the 
Eye  Division  of  the  county  as  a  Liberal,  and  was  badly 
beaten  by  Colonel  Brookfield,  the  sitting  member ;  but  in 
1903,  at  the  by-election  caused  by  Colonel  Brookfield's 
retirement,  he  won  an  unexpected  victory,  which  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  made  him  a  very  accept- 
able speaker  on  Liberal  platforms.  During  the  three 
■years  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  did  very 
useful  work  both  on  Committees  and  In  the  House  itself. 
He  took  great  interest  In  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  was  always  ready  to  help  in  its  political  work 
both  by  his  voice  in  the  Hou?e  of  Commons  and  by  his 
advice.  He  early  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  in  elementary  schools,  and  did  much 
to  advise  the  Education  Department  on  these  and  kindred 
matters.  He  was  not  a  frequent  speaker,  but  was  busi- 
nesslike and  always  humorous.  His  fresh,  boyish,  good- 
natured  humour  was  most  valuable  oa  the  platform,  and 
he  spoke  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  up  to  the 
election  of  1908,  when  he  lost  his  seat.  His  defeat  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  and  to  his  friends,  for  he  had 
grosvn  to  love  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  greatly 
missed  the  work.  His  political  services  were  recognized 
by  the  honour  of  knighthood  early  this  year,  and  he  was 
made  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Sussex  some 
years  back.  About  twelve  months  ago  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and,  although  he  rallied  in  the  early  autumn,  he 
soon  grew  worse,  and,  in  Bpite  of  special  treatment  in  a 
nursing  home  in  London,  he  died  on  November  15th.  He 
married  in  1880,  and  had  one  son.  Much  sympathy  will 
be  felt  with  Lady  Hutchinson  in  her  bereavement. 


The  death  took  place  In  October,  at  Leyburn- in- Wensley- 
dale,  Yorkshire,  of  Dr.  John  Pabker  Lightfoot.  On  the 
termination  of  his  school  career,  he  entered  King's 
College,  London,  and  became  an  Associate,  and  afterwards 
i  lined  its  medical  school,  obtaining  in  1892  the  diplomas 
oi  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P.  A  year  or  two  later  he  settled 
down  In  practice  at  Leyburn,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
held  appointment  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  as 
Medical  Officer  and  Public  Yaccinator  of  the  East  and 
Bedale  districts  of  the  Leyburn  Union,  being  also  in 
charge  of  its  workhouse.  A  young  and  active  man  him- 
self, he  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  outdoor  life  of 
the  locality,  and.  being  always  ready  to  assist  in  any  social 
or  philanthropic  enterprise  which  might  be  afoot,  was 
everywhere  welcome,  while  from  his  hands  as  a  medical 
man  the  poor  felt  always  sure  to  receive  conscientious 
attention  and  kindly  treatment.  His  own  health  latterly 
had,  however,  not  been  good,  and  on  this  account  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  hsd  practically  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  practice  in  England  and  start  afresh  in  New 
Zealand,  believing  that  its  climate  would  be  likely  to" suit 
him  better.  His  fatal  illness  was  of  comparatively  brief 
duration,  being  ushered  in  by  a  seizure  of  an  apoplectic 
character.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
etill  under  40,  was  married  and  leaves  a  wife  and  four 
children,  with  whom  much  sympathy  is  felt. 


HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 


SUNDERLAND  INFIRMARY. 
The  annual  report  of  Sunderland  Infirmary  for  the  year  ending 
midsummer,  1907,  shows  a  considerable  growth  in  the  number 
of  surgical  in-patients,  and  a  slight  falling-oft  in  the  nurobtr 
admitted  on  the  medical  side,  as  compared  with  the  year  1905. 
The  average  dallv  number  of  in-patients  was  177.  as  compared 
with  184  in  1905,  and  the  average  cost  per  bed  occupied  was 
£53  6s.  Hi.,  as  compared  with  £49 14-^.  lid.  lu  the  earlier  period 
mentioned.  On  stimulants,  the  average  expenditure  on  e-ch 
patient  was  3  3d.  The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
^!I^«D.!8  ho"P,tn'  seems  to  be  progressing  favourably,  over 
*.  15,000  Wing  now  been  subscribed  to  the  building  fund. 


WEST  RIDING  ASYLUM,  WAKEFIELD. 
In  his  Annual  Report  for  1906,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
this  large  county  asylum,  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis,  reports  that  there 
were  1,847  patients  in  residence  on  January  1st,  1906,  and 
1,896  on  December  31st,  1906.  The  total  number  under  care 
during  the  year  was  2,424.  and  the  average  number  daily 
resident  1,877.  During  the  year  577  were  admitted  of  whom 
458  were  first  admissions.  The  nature  of  the  admissions, 
Dr.  Bevan  Lewis  says,  remains  unaltered,  the  same  prevalence 
of  senile,  decrepit,  a-  d  paralytic  cases  being  maintained  as  in 
former  years.  In  241  the  attacks  were  firet  attacks  within 
three,  and  in  75  more  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in 
144  not-first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission ;  in 
54,  whether  first  attacks  or  not,  of  more  than  twelve  months 
duration  on  admission,  and  the  remainder  were  either  con- 
genital cases  (39),  of  unknown  duration  (23),  or  not  insane  (1). 
They  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder  intrj — 
Mania  of  all  kinds,  186  ;  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  209  ;  dementia, 
primary,  secondary,  senile,  and  organic,  96  ;  general  paralysis, 
39  ;  acquired  epilepsy,  7  :  cases  of  congenital  or  infantile 
defect,  40  ;  and  not  insane,  1.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the 
insanities,  alcohol  was  assigned  in  148  or  25. 6  per  oent.,  venereal 
disease  in  34,  previous  attacks  in  148,  puberty,  old  age,  and 
the  menopause  in  62,  accident  or  injury  in  20,  privation  and 
starvation  in  25,  various  bodily  diseases  or  disorders  in  131, 
"moral"  causes  in  158.  and  in  10  no  cause  was  assigned. 
Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained  in  166,  or 25.6  per  cent, 
and  congenital  defect  existed  in  40.  During  the  year  230  were 
discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a  recovery  rate  on  the  admis- 
sions of  39.86  per  cent  ,  or,  oxcluding  transfers,  of  41.74  per 
cent.,  74  as  relieved  or  not  improved,  and  1  as  not  insane. 

The  deaths,  which  numbered  223  and  give  a  death-rate  on 
the  average  numbers  resident  of  11.88  per  cent.,  were  due  In 
75  cases  to  cerebro-splnal  diseases,  including  32  deaths  from 
generabparalysis  ;  in  113  to  chest  diseases,  including  37  deaths 
from  pulmonary  consumption  and  47  from  pneumonia;  In  22 
to  abdominal  diseases,  with  only  1  death  from  colitis  :  and  in 
13  to  general  diseases.  Altogether  the  deaths  from  tubereu- 
loue  diseases  numbered  45.  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 
Coroners'  inquiries  have  always  been  invited  at  this  asylum  in 
cases  of  any  sudden  death,  fatal  termination  to  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  doubt  as  to  oause  of  death,  and  7  cases  were  subject 
to  such  inquiry  during  the  year,  in  all  cases  a  verdict  being 
returned  of  death  from  natural  causes.  During  th8  June  quarter 
a  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  prevailed  throughout  the  build- 
ing associated  with  a  fatal  form  of  pneumonia,  thus  explaining 
the  high  death-rate  from  pneumonia  mentioned  above.  Apart 
from  this  outbreak  the  general  health  was  satisfactory.  The 
pressure  for  accommodation  is  severely  felt  at  this  asylum  and 
plans  have  been  approved  for  a  building  to  accommodate  120 
male  epileptics. 

As  in  former  years  much  scientific  work  ha9  been  carried  on 
by  the  staff,  including  research  work  by  the  pathologists,  MiBS 
M.  Dobson  and  Dr.  Maude  Smith,  and  electro-therapeutic 
treatment  has  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Birt. 

The  Idiot  and  Imbecile  Department  at  the  Stanley  Hall 
Home  continues  its  good  work,  and  vacancies  so  seldom  occur 
that  a  list  of  applicants  has  to  be  kept,  from  which  admissions 
are  taken  in  rotation. 

A  great  number  of  cases  has  been  treated  at  the  outdoor 
department— so  many,  In  fact,  that  some  anxiety  has  been  felt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  coping  with  the  Increase,  but  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  whereby  the  other  asylums  of  the  Riding 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  existing  strain  at  Wakefield.  The 
majority  of  these  patients  are  the  subjects  of  incipient  melan- 
cholia, neurasthenia,  and  epilepsy,  but  many  other  nervous 
ailments  are  encountered.  Tke  work  is  extremely  successful 
and  should  find  imitation  elsewhere. 

On  past  occasions  we  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Bevan  Lewis's 
systematic  treatment  and  prevention  of  asylnm  dysentery  by 
the  regular  administration  of  aperients,  and  we  need  only  say 
here  that  this  treatment  is  continued  with  entirely  satisfactory 
results. 


KESTEYEN  COUNTY  ASYLUM. 
On  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  358  patients  in  this  asylum 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  were  371.  The  total  cases 
under  care  during  the  year  numbered  416  and  the  average 
number  daily  resident  375.  During  the  year  58  oases  were 
admitted  giving,  Dr.  J.  A.  Ewan,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
says,  the  smallest  admission-rate  in  the  past  decade.  Of  the 
58  admissions  only  33  were  chargeable  to  the  county,  the  re- 
mainder bQing  either  private  cases  or  received  under  contract 
from  the  Soke  of  Peterborough. 

With  the  exception  of  6  all  were  first  admissions.  In  16 
cases  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  9 
more  within  twelve  months  of  admission:  In  8  not-first 
attacks  within  twelve  months,  and  the  remaining  21,  whether 
first  attacks  or  not,  W6re  of  more  than  twelvemonths'  dura- 
tion on  admission.  They  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of 
mental  disorder  into:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  28;  melancholia 
of  all  kind?,  15 :  dementia  of  all  kinds,  10 ;  general  paralysis,  2  ; 
acquired  epilepsy,  1 ;  and  congenital  or  infantile  defect,  2. 
Amongst  the  probable  causes  of  these  insanities  alcohol  was 
assigned  In  3.  or  little  more  than  5  per  cent  ,  venereal  disease 
in  none,  previous  attacks  in  10  ;  puberty,  old  age,  and  charjg* 
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of  life  In  8  ;  various  bodily  diseases  in  3,  and  "moral  "  causes 
In  20.  Hereditary  Influences  were  ascertained  in  26,  or  44.8 
per  cent.  Daring  the  year  13  were  discharged  as  recovered, 
giving  a  recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  37. 14  per  cent., 
3  as  relieved,  and  las  not  improved.  During  the  year  tbera 
were  28  deaths,  giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers 
resident  of  7.46  per  cent.  The  deaths  were  all  from  natural 
causes,  being  due  in  4  cases  to  cerebro-splnal  diseases, 
including  3  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  in  5  to 
abdominal  diseases,  and  in  3  to  senile  decay.  The  general 
health  was  good  on  the  whole,  and  the  only  epidemic  disease 
appears  to  have  been  influenza,  which  twice  visited  the  asylum 
during  the  year. 


EARLSWOOD  ASYLUM,  REDHILL,  SURREY. 
The  very  extensive  alterations  and  reconstructions  which 
have  been  now  in  process  for  over  four  years  at  this  large 
charitable  institution  for  imbeciles  have  entailed  considerable 
anxiety  to  the  Board  of  Management ;  the  alterations  are  only 
half  completed,  and  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1906, 
recently  received  by  us,  contains  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
charitable  public  for  financial  assistance.  From  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  Charles  Oaldecott,  we  see 
that  on  January  1st,  1906,  there  were  451  patients  in  residence, 
and  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  were  456.  The  total 
cases  under  care  during  the  year  numbered  504,  and  the 
average  number  dally  resident  454.  During  the  year  53  cases 
were  admitted— males  36,  females  17— of  whom  51  were  first 
admissions.  The  asylum  receives  patients  either  by  election 
solely,  by  election  and  part  payment,  or  by  payment  solely, 
and  of  the  whole  1906  admissions  19  were  admitted  by  election, 
10  by  election  and  part  payment,  and  24  by  payment  alone. 
As  to  the  ages  of  the  cases  admitted,  31  were  under  14  years 
of  age,  11  between  15  and  20,  and  11  over  20  years.  In 
7  males  and  2  females  the  type  of  imbecility  was  "Mon- 
golian," 1  male  and  1  female  were  cretins,  and  6  were  epi- 
leptics. Prom  Inquiries  into  their  family  histories,  It  was 
ascertained  that  in  11,  or  20.7  per  cent.,  one  or  other  of 
the  parents  was  imbeoile,  in  4  the  parents  were  the  offspring 
of  consanguineous  marriages;  in  14,  or  26  4  per  cent.,  there 
was  a  family  history  of  phthisis,  and  in  2  of  parental 
alcoholism.  Other  assigned  causes  were  shock,  fright,  trouble, 
ill  health,  or  injury  to  mother  in  11,  difficult  or  instrumental 
labour  in  4.  and  3  were  prematurely  born.  Only  4  appear  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  infantile  convulsions,  in  4  more  the 
imbecility  dated  from  severe  illness,  and  in  5  from  falls  when 
young  ;  in  3  no  cause  could  be  assigned,  and  6  were  epileptic. 
During  the  year  31  were  discharged  as  relieved;  there  were 
17  deaths,  giving  a  percentage  death-rate  on  the  average 
numbers  resident  of  3  75  ;  they  were  due  in  5  cases  to  tuber- 
culous disease  (general  tuberculosis  2,  tuberculous  peritonitis 
1,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  2) ;  2  to  6pllepsy,  and  1  to 
abscess  of  brain,  2  to  pneumonia,  2  to  heart  disease,  2  to  non- 
infective  enteritis,  1  to  gall  stones,  and  2  to  senile  decay.  To 
tuberculosis  in  some  form  were  thus  due  29  41  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deaths.  The  general  health  was  satisfactory  during  the 
year ;  a  few  case3  of  influenza  and  ohicken-pox  occurred,  being 
the  only  epidemic  diseases  in  the  institution  ;  and  there  were 
no  casualties  of  any  importance,  the  latter  a  very  gratifying 
record,  evidencing  great  care  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  as  the 
43  epileptic  patients  had  In  all  3,968  fits  during  the  year. 
During  the  year  178  patients  were  usefully  employed  in  the 
workshops,  farm,  or  in  the  institution,  the  value  of  the  work 
done  in  the  shops  amounting  to  £1,224  4s.  lid.,  and  the  farm 
showing  a  profit  lor  the  year  of  £172. 


WEST  SUSSEX  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  CHICHESTER. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  this 
asylum  shows  that  there  were  750  patients  in  residence  on 
January  1st,  19C6,  of  whom  531  were  West  Sussex  cases  and 
14  private  case3.  and  that  on  December  31st.  1906,  there  were 
768,  of  whom  544  were  West  Sussex  cases  and  16  private  cases, 
givicg  a  total  increase  of  18  for  the  year  but  of  only  13  for 
West  Sussex  county.  The  total  number  under  treatment 
during  the  year  was  912,  and  the  average  number  dally 
resident  767. 

During  the  year  162  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  140  were 
first  admissions,  46  being  out-county  cases.  In  41  the  attacks 
were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  29  more  within  twelve 
months  of  admission  ;  in  30  they  were  not-first  attacks  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in  55,  whether  first  attacks  or 
not,  the  attacks  were  over  twelve  months'  duration  on  admis- 
sion, and  7  were  congenital  cases.  Of  the  total  number,  110, 
or  68  per  cent.,  were  of  a  chronic  or  incurable  nature,  and  in 
only  34,  or  21  per  cent,  was  recovery  deemed  probable.  The 
admissions  were  classified  as  to  the  forms  of  mental  disorder 
into:  Mania  of  all  kinds,  62;  melancholia  of  all  kinds,  67; 
secondary  and  senile  dementia,  9;  primary  dementia  with 
stupor,  1  ;  general  paralysis,  11 ;  acquired  epilepsy,  4  ;  and 
cases  of  congenital  or  infantile  defect,  8. 

As  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  insanities  in  these  cases, 
alcohol  was  assigned  in  16,  or  9  8  per  cent.,  venereal  disease 
in  10,  old  ago,  puberty,  and  the  menopause  in  27,  previous 
attacks  in  30,  "  moral "  causes  in  23,  epi'epsy  in  6,  and,  with 


the  exception  of  11  in  whom  no  cause  could  be  ascertained, 
the  remainder  wore  distributed  over  the  other  usually  cited 
bodily  diseases  and  disorders.  In  60,  or  37  percent.,  hereditary 
Influences  were  given  aa  predisposing  cause,  and  congenital 
defect  existed  in  20. 

During  the  year  43  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery-rate  on  the  admissions  of  18  85  per  cent.,  21  as 
relieved,  and  4  as  not  improved.  During  the  year  76  died, 
giving  a  death-rate  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  9  9  per 
cent.  The  deaths  were  due  in  33  cases  to  cerebrospinal  di«- 
eases,  including  13  from  general  paralysis  ;  In  30  to  chest 
diseases,  with  9  from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  In  13  to 
general  diseases,  including  one  case  of  death  from  sulphocai 
poisoning.  An  inquest  was  held  on  this  l3st  ease,  the  verdiot 
being  given  as  follows  :  "That  the  cause  of  death  was  coma, 
from  the  effects  of  a  poison  called  sulphonal  which  she 
administered  to  herself  whiUt  of  unsound  mind,  but  wi'.h 
no  intent  to  kill  herself,  and  do  further  say  that  such  &u!- 
phonal  was  obtained  by  the  said  deceased  by  her  retaining  as 
much  as  she  could  when  sulphonal  was  administered  to  her  in 
proper  doses  medicinally  ;  and  do  further  say  that  she  eo 
accidentally  killed  herself  :  and  do  further  say  that  no  blama 
attached  to  the  asylum  staff  in  the  matter."  An  inquiry  was 
also  held  on  this  case  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  who 
agreed  with  the  verdict  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest. 
Another  inquest  was  he'd  on  a  patient  admitted  frcm 
Colchester  Infirmary  with  a  cut  throat,  the  verdict  being  in 
accordance  with  the  medical  evidence.  Beyond  a  severe 
epidemic  of  influenza,  the  general  health  was  good  through- 
out the  year,  only  four  major  but  non-fatal  casualties  had  to 
be  recorded,  and  neither  mechanical  restraint  nor  seclusion 
had  to  be  employed. 

The  Lunaoy  Commissioners  visited  the  asylum  in  November, 
but  their  report  is  not  incorporated  in  the  annual  report. 


JAMES  MURRAY'S  ROYAL  ASYLUM,  PERTH. 
At  this  private  asylum  on  January  1st,  19C6,  there  were  1?8 
patients,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  there  remained  123. 
The  total  cases  under  care  during  the  year  numbered  162,  and 
the  average  numbers  daily  resident  127  39.  During  the  year 
34  cases  were  admitted,  of  whom  29  were  fir3t  admissions.  In 
5  the  attacks  were  first  attacks  within  three  and  in  7  more  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in  11  not  first  attacks  within 
twelve  months  of  admission  and  in  the  remaining  11  the 
attacks,  whether  first  or  not,  were  of  more  than  twelve  months' 
duration  on  admission.  They  were  classified  according  to  tba 
forms  of  mental  disorder  into  mania  of  all  kinds  10,  melan- 
cholia of  all  kinds  15,  delusional  insanity  6,  dementia  2,  and 
confuslonal  insanity  1. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  insanities  In  the  admissions,  these 
were  ascertained,  Dr.  A.  R.  Urquhart,  the  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, says,  more  or  less  precisely  in  nearly  every  case. 
Alcoholism  was  assigned  in  4,  venereal  disease  in  none,  old  age 
and  the  climacteric  in  4.  physical  stress  in  4,  and  mental  strain 
and  worry  or  mental  shock  in  9.  With  regard  to  this  latter  factor, 
Dr.  Urquhart  says  "  Mental  stress  is  frequently  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  Insanity,  as  the  cause  of  intemperance,  but  my 
experience  is  that  the  Inevitable  complement  of  mental  stress 
is  innate  or  congenital  defect.''  An  insane  heredity  exist;  d 
in  14  of  the  admissions,  a  neurotic  heredity  in  8,  and  an 
alcoholic  heredity  in  4.  Previous  attacks  had  occurred 
in  8,  and  2  were  the  offspring  of  consanguineous 
marriages.  As  to  the  probability  of  recovery  Dr.  Urquhart 
states  that  of  the  34  admissions  20  were  in  a  hopeless  condition 
owing  to  advanced  degenerative  changes  of  vital  organs  cr 
congenital  defect,  and  only  10  were  in  good  bodily  condition 
on  admission.  During,  the  year  11  were  discharged  as  re- 
covered, giving  the  recovery-rate  of  32  06  per  cent,  on  tba 
admissions  as  compared  with  the  54.29  per  cent,  of  the  previous 
year.  There  were  also  12  discharged  as  relieved  and  7  as  net 
Improved.  During  the  year  also  9  died,  giving  the  death-rate 
on  the  average  numbers  resident  of  7  06  per  oent.  These  deaths 
occurred  in  3  cases  in  patients  sufferingfrom  general  paralysis, 
and  in  1  each  from  heart  disease,  senile  decay,  senile  gangrene, 
pu'monary  consumption,  general  tuberculosis,  and  influenza. 

The  general  health  was  vpiy  good  throughout  the  year  with 
the  exception  that  two  epidemics  occurred,  one  of  diarrhoea 
which  affected  many  of  the  patients  and  staff  in  July  and 
August  and  one  of  influenza  from  which  2  died.  The  asylum 
was  twice  visited  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  durirg  the 
year,  who  stated  that  the  institution  was  maintained  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Lady  Brampton,  it  is  under- 
stood that  tbe  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  Elizabeth,  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  N.W.,  w-11  benefit  to  the  extent  of  cvsr 
£100, COO.  It  has  110  beds,  of  which  about  66  are  usually  ;a 
occupation.  Patients  are  admitted  irrespective  of  religious 
belie!,  but  the  administration  of  the  hospital  is  rnainiy 
Catholic.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  may  remain  under  treatment,  any 
inmate  being  allowed  to  staj  in  as  long,  as  there  seems  to 
be  any  prospect  of  real  benefit.  The  number  of  admit 
last  year  was  251,    There  is  no  out-patient  department. 
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QUERIES, 

Holding  the  Kino's  Head  during  Sea-Sickness. 
8.  D.  C.  writes  :  It  is  said  that  iu  Kent  there  are  two  manors, 
granted  by  Edward  I,  by  the  curious  tenure  of  holding  the 
king's  head  in  the  event  of  his  being  sea-sick.  Can  any  local 
member,  versed  in  antiquarian  lore,  state  which  these  two 
manors  are  P 


AHIWERI, 


Precipitate  Micturition. 

An  Octogenarian  M.D.  writes:  As  it  is  only  at  night  that  "M.'s" 
patient  experiences  this  inconvenience,  I  think  were  "M." 
to  direct  his  patient  to  sleep  in  a  long,  pure-wool  nightshirt, 
wearing  also  in  cold  weather  flannel  pants  and  night  socks, 
taking  cire  to  have  the  feet  warm  when  going  to  bed,  and 
the  bed  warmed  by  the  use  of  a  hotpan,  he  would  procure 
much  relief.  I  6peak  from  personal  experience.  If  I  wear 
a  calico  nightshirt,  and  get  into  a  cold  bed,  I  am  disturbed 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  but,  by  sleeping  In  flannel,  etc.,  am,  as 
a  rule,  undisturbed  till  morning. 

P.  M.  writes :  "  M."  should  pass  a  catheter  after  the  patient 
has  micturated.  The  amount  of  residual  urine  will  mea-iure 
the  seriousness  of  the  case.  Prostatic  enlargement  or  stric- 
ture will  probably  be  revealed,  or  the  cise  may  be  one  simply 
of  atony  of  the  bladder.  Strychnine  or  some  tonic,  with 
occasional  catheterization  will  'probably  be  the  best 
treatment. 

H.  M.  D.  recommends  "  M."  to  consult  Mr.  H.  T.  Herring's 
The  Sterilization  of  Urethral  Instruments  and  their  Use 
in  Some  Urinary  Complaints  (London :  H.  K.  Lewis. 
1903.    5s.) 

IETTEKB.   NOTES.   Etc 

Catheter  Lubricant. 
Dr.  George  H.  E.  Dabbs  (London)  writes :  I  wrote  tn  you 
some  time  since  about  a  catheter  lubricant,  and  quoted  a 
fcmula  of  my  own  which  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  Mr 
Martindale  has  most  obligingly  corrected  my  bad  chemistry 
by  providing  me  with  a  lubricant  which  involves  my  formula 
ko  far  as  it  is  pharmaceutically  Involvable !  His  version, 
entirely  satisfactory,  is  :  Cocaine  1  per  cent.,  atropine  1  per 
cent.,  adrenalin  ,'u  per  cent.,  and  castor  oil  (not  almond  oil, 
as  in  my  edition). 

Honours  for  Medical  Services. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Williams  of  Bath  sends  us  (lie  following  extract 
from  the  Ency.  Lond.,  vol  ix,  p.  714,  relating  to  his 
ancestor,  which  gives  an  early  example  of  the  recognition 
of  mtdical  services  by  the  King  of  England  :  "Williams,  of 
Kltham,  Kent,  created,  November  2nd,  1674.  Sir  Edward 
Williams,  the  seventh  baronet,  succeoded  his  father,  Sir 
Edward,  July  12th,  1804.  This  baronet  is  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Williams  of  Tallylyn  in  BreckDook- 


tbire,  which  was  so  serviceable  to  King  John  against  his 
rebellious  barons  that  he  gave  them,  for  an  addition  to  their 
arms,  as  a  high  mark  of  his  esteem,  a  stag  bearing  the  crown 
of  England  between  his  horns.  Sir  Thomas,  the  first 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  so  created  in  consequence  of  his 
services  to  Cbailts  I.  He  was  Physician  to  Charles  II  and 
his  brother,  James  II.  Motto :  '  Virtus  inoumbit  honori.' 
Family  seat,  Guernalt  Lodge  in  Brecknockshire." 

Flies  and  Disease. 
J.  W.  M.  sends  ns  a  letter  dated  from  Colon,  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  appeared  recently  in  a  Scottish  newspaper, 
following  on  one  written  by  our  correspondent  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  writer  from  Panama  states  that  the  universal 
belief  there  is  that  if  mosquitos  and  flies  are  kept  away  there 
is  no  fear  of  sickness.  He  continues  as  follows:  "Without 
exception,  every  house  is  screened  with  gauze  wire,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  mosquito  or  fly  to  enter,  with  the 
result  that  the  percentage  of  sickness  is  reduced  by  one-half. 
A  butcher's  shop  is  like  a  large  'meat  safe.'  You  view  the 
meat  (leather  would  be  a  better  name)  through  the  gauze 
wire,  and,  after  you  make  a  purchase,  it  is  handed  to  yon 
through  a  double-screened  pigeon-hole.  They  use  gauze  wire 
here  because  it  is  alwajs  summer,  but  in  onr  climate,  where 
we  only  have  a  week  or  two  hot  weather,  mosquito  netting 
or  butter-cloth  at  3d.  a  yard  would  answer  the  purpose. 
With  a  glne-pot  and  six  yards  of  this  netting  or  cloth,  a 
handy  man  or  woman  could  screen  every  window  in  the 
average  house,  and  by  banging  a  curtain  of  the  same  material 
In  the  passage  or  hall,  have  comfort  throughout  the  whole 
summer,  and  much  better  health."  J.  W.  M.  wishes  to 
point  out  that  Colonel  M.  D.  O'Connell  (ret.)  in  his  letter 
(British  Medical  Journal,  October  26th,  p.  1195)  omits 
to  mention  the  dragon-fly  as  an  enemy  of  mosquitos.  Mr. 
Hudson,  in  his  interesting  book  on  South  America,  says  in 
one  chapttr  thBt  whenever  a  dragon-fly  appears  mosquitos 
disappear  as  if  by  magio. 

Synthetic  Chemistry  and  Biology. 
A  passing  reference  to  artificial  indigo  in  an  article  on  page 
1173,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  artificial  indigo  had  re- 
placed the  nativ  1  product,  has  brought  us  two  letters  of 
protest  expressed  In  rather  strong  terms  One  of  our  corre- 
spondents, Mr.  K.  N.  MacDonald  of  Edinburgh,  desires  it  to 
be  nnderstood  that  synthetlo  indigo  is  only  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  natural  indigo,  and  has  been  proved  by  practical 
experience  to  be  much  inferior  to  natural  indigo  in  dyeing 
qualities,  and  not  to  produce  the  "  bloom  "  and  "  handle  " 
so  characteristic  of  the  natural  product.  Another  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Alex.  W.  Playne  of  Stroud,  asserts  that  while 
chemists  claim  that  6  lb.  of  artificial  indigo  are  equal  to 
10  1b.  of  natural,  the  real  truth  is  that  there  is  as  much, 
colour  in  10  lb.  of  real  Indigo  as  in  about  13  lb.  of  the  syn- 
thetic 100  per  cent,  material.  The  artificial  Indigo,  he 
states,  is  now  only  used  in  small  quantities  for  sky-blue 
shades  by  those  owners  who  are  their  own  dye-mastera  or 
have  trustworthy  foremen. 

Some  Epitaphs. 
We  take  the  following  from  a  number  of  specimens  of  "  queer 
epitaphs"  given  in  the  Chicago  Medical,  Recorder : 

"  Stranger,  approach  this  tomb  with  gravity  ; 
John  Brown  (Dentist)  is  filling  his  last  cavity." 

"  Beneath  this  stone  our  baby  lays, 
He  neither  cries  or  hollers  ; 
He  lived  just  one-and-twenty  days, 
And  cost  us  forty  dollars." 

"Sacred  to  the  m«moryof  James  R ,  who  died 

Aug.  6th,  1800.      His  widow,  who  mourns  as  one 
Who  can  ba  comforted,  aged. 24.   and  possessing 

Every  qualification  for  a  good  wife,  lives  at 

Street  in  this  village." 

The  last  remind*  us  of  the  famous  epitaph  on  a  tradesman 
which  concludes  with  the  significant  intimation  : 
"  Submissive  to  the  heavenly  will, 
Hi>  sin  keeps  on  the  business  still." 
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The  treatment,  of  acute  gentralizing  peritonitis  has 
recently  undergone  marked  improvements  in  methods 
and  results.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  recovery  of  a  patient 
with  generalized  p?ritonitis  was  regarded  with  such 
wonder  that  the  few  isolated  cases  were  instantly  reported 
in  the  medical  journals.  To-day  the  event  is  becoming 
such  a  common  one  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
such  cases  may  by  judicious  treatment,  both  at.  the  time 
of  operation  and  afterwards,  be  saved  to  the  community. 
You  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  several 
such  cases,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the 
principles  by  which  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

I  use  the  t<rm  "generalizing"  to  cover  all  those  cases 
of  rapidly  spreading  peritoneal  infection,  usually  from  a 
primary  focus,  which  come  under  the  caria  of  the  surgeon 
with  increasing  frequency.  A  surgeon  may  not  be  strictly 
accurate  if  he  speak  of  "general"  peritonitis,  for  his 
opportunities  of  exploring  the  remote  peritoneal  recesEes 
at  the  time  of  operation  are  necessarily  limited. 

The  common  sites  of  origin  of  such  spreading  peritonitis 
are  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  uterine  appendages,  and 
the  gastro- duodenal  region,  by  reason  of  infection  or 
perforation. 

The  Abdominal  Pools. 

Within  the  peritoneal  cavity  there  are  certain  potential 
spaces  which  may  become  converted  into  pools  by  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  therein.  Which  of  these  spaces  is 
primarily  involved  depends  upon  the  site  of  origin,  the 
effect  of  gravity,  and  the  guiding  direction  of  the  viscera 
and  omentum,  both  static  and  peristaltic.  When  the 
trouble  originates  in  the  pelvis,  whether  from  infection 
from  the  uterine  appendages  or  from  the  vermiform 
appendix  when  situated  in  the  pelvis,  the  conditions  are 
much  the  same.  The  accumulation  of  the  infective  fluid 
occupies  the  true  pelvis  ;  the  omentum  becomes  fixed  to 
the  diseased  iocus,  and  tends  still  further  to  localize  the 
fluid  by  forming  an  omental  roof  between  the  fluid  and 
the  rest  of  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  above.  In  the 
case  of  the  left  uterine  appendages  there  is  3ome  little 
tendency  for  the  fluid  to  extend  upwards  to  the  left.  But 
in  pelvic  collections  generally  there  is  a  greater  proclivity 
for  any  extension  of  the  fluid  to  pass  upwards  and  to  the 
right,  having  the  omentum  and  ascending  colon  to  the  inner 
side,  until  it  forms  a  pool  of  overflow  In  the  right  lumbar 
region.  Thence,  with  greater  extension,  the  lower  abdo- 
men becomes  involved,  with  a  very  distinct  tendency  for 
another  pool  to  form  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  but  in 
front  of  the  descending  colon.  In  diffuse  peritonitis 
arising  from  the  vermiform  appendix,  much  depends  upon 
the  individual  position  of  that  variable  structure.  If  the 
appendix  be  in  the  pelvis,  the  course  is  similar  to  tha1; 
already  described ;  and,  In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  whether  peritonitis  arises  from 
a  pelvic  appendix  or  from  the  uterine  appendages  until 
the  abdomen  is  opened.  But  if  the  appendix  be  situated 
above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  first  infection  is  in  its 
neighbourhood,  wherever  situated,  and  the  area  tends  to 
be  localized  by  that  first  lice  of  defence,  the  omentum. 
There  Is  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  direction  of  extension 
subsequently.  The  majority  of  such  collections  rapidly 
spread  into  the  pelvis,  and  unless  this  be  remembered, 
and  particularly  if  the  pelvic  collection  form  a  separate 
loculus,  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  give  rise  to  serious 
complications.  In  some  rases  the  fluid  collects  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  and  here,  also,  it  tends  to  form  a 
distinct  pool  separated  from  the  pelvic  one  by  the  dis- 
tended caecum,  which  may  become  adherent  to  the 
parietes.  In  the  rarer  cases  in  which  the  appendix  is 
naturally  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ascending 
colon,  a  large  primary  collection  may  form  in  the  right 
loin.  In  these,  and  also  in  those  in  which  there  is  a  retro- 
caecal  appendix,  the  recognizable  abscess  may  be  purely 


subphrenic  at  first ;  indeed,  appendicitis  is  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  subphrenic  abscess. 

A  third  important  origin  for  acute  generalizing  peri- 
teniti3  is  in  perforating  lesions  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  and  in  infective  peritonitis  arisiDg  from  the 
gall  bladder.  In  any  of  these  the  infection  of  the 
peritoneum  may  be  general  from  the  first ;  but  this  is 
more  common  in  the  case  of  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer, 
owing  to  the  sudden  escape  of  undigested  food  and  gastric 
secretions.  The  question  is  only  one  of  degree,  for  the 
majority  of  perforated  gastric  ulcers  lead  to  some  local 
peritonitis  at  first.  In  perforations  of  the  stomach  there 
are  certain  favourite  sites  for  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
which  demand  attention.  If  the  nicer  be  on  the  anterior 
wall,  ihere  will  be  fluid  in  this  locality  ;  and  there  is  often 
at  the  same  time  a  collection  in  the  pelvis,  representing 
the  fluid  which  has  gravitated,  and  which  must  be  dealt 
with  If  the  ulcer  be  situated  on  the  posterior  wall,  then 
the  fluid  will  be  found  primarily  in  the  lesser  sac  of 
omentum,  from  which  it  may  escape  into  the  greater  sac 
through  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  Either  at  first  or  later 
on  there  is  a  disposition  for  fluid  to  accumulate  in  the 
right  renal  pouch,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  a  pint, 
or  in  the  splenic  region.  As  bearing  upon  the  importance 
of  draining  these  areas  of  any  accumulation  therein,  or  of 
inserting  drains  to  anticipate  the  reasonable  probability 
of  such  collections  forming  there,  I  need  only  remind  you 
of  the  frequency  of  an  overlooked  abscess  In  the  splenic 
region  as  an  ultimate  cause  of  death  in  otherwise 
successful  operations  for  perforated  gastric  ulcer. 

Concerning  perforated  duodenal  ulcer  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  here  for  the  condition  to  be  localized  and  obscure 
at  first,  and  there  is  better  opportunity  for  protective 
adhesions  to  form,  and,  as  the  duodenum  is  only  partially 
covered  by  peritoneum,  any  ulcer  in  the  uncovered  portion 
perforates  into  the  retroperitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
and  gives  rise  to  subphrenic  abscess.  But  note  one  im- 
portant point :  diffusing  infections  arising  from  the 
duodenum  tend  to  pass  downwards  in  the  lumbar  region 
so  as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  diagnosis  of  appendicitis, 
and  the  patient  may  complain  of  pain  and  tenderness  In 
the  region  of  the  appendix.  This  mistake  may  be  made 
whether  the  infection  take  place  through  the  right  lumbar 
peritoneal  pool  or  through  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the 
peritoneum.  It  may  be  very  dim  :ult  at  times  to  distin- 
guish peritonitis  arising  from  the  appendix  from  that 
arising  from  the  duodenum. 

The  same  tendency  to  limitation  of  the  peritonitis  to 
the  right  lumbar  region  occurs  when  it  originates  from 
the  gall  bladder,  but  there  is  not  such  great  difficulty  in 
differential  diagnosis,  for  not  only  will  the  history  help, 
but  cholecystitis  is  usually  present,  with  superficial  and 
localized  extreme  tenderness. 

Now,  picture  to  your  mind  any  of  these  cases.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  infective  focus,  whether  it  be  a  sloughing 
appendix,  infective  appendages,  or  a  perforating  ulcer. 
Around  this  Is  a  collection  of  fluid,  commonly  called  an 
abscess ;  and,  in  the  diffusing  cases  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  there  is  an  irregular  halo  of  peritoneal  exuda- 
tion, to  which  I  will  specially  draw  your  attention.  This 
is  sometimes  very  abundant,  and  tends  to  occupy  the 
peritoneal  pools  already  referred  to,  and  I  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  serous  collections  beyond  the  area  of 
pus  formation  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect.  It  is 
now  my  practice,  if,  after  liberating  a  purulent  collection, 
I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  be  a  serous  collection  in 
any  of  the  favourite  pools,  to  pass  a  swab,  held  by  long 
sponge  forceps,  into  any  likely  recess  for  exploratory 
purposes  and  for  liberation  of  any  serum  by  adequate 
drainage.  One  might  be  open  to  the  criticism  in  this 
procedure  that  there  would  be  likelihood  of  seriously 
damaging  the  more  healthy  parts  of  the  peritoneum  ;  but, 
in  the  diffusing  cases  to  which  we  refer,  an  increasing 
experience  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  argument.  It  ia  the 
more  likely  that  such  exploration  will  be  productive  of 
good  by  the  discovery  of  and  provision  for  the  drainage  of 
the  stagnant  pools.  Moreover,  if  they  be  not  discovered 
at  the  time,  the  probabilities  arc  they  never  will  be,  and 
the  patient  will  succumb  to  rfsidual  peritonitis. 

Accordingly,  the  practice  which  I  should  commend  is 
to  drain  the  serous  collections  as  well  as  the  purulent 
ones,  and,  if  there  be  any  at  prehension  oi  subsequent 
infection  of  any  proximate  favourite  site,  to  anticipate 
this   bv  putting    a    drainage    tube    into    that    area,   the 
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favourite  poo's  being  pelvic,  right  and  left  lumbar,  and 
right  and  left  subphrenic. 

Abdominal  Drainage. 
Now  as  to  the  direct  application  of  these  principles  to 
certain  special  instances.  In  perforated  gastric  ulcer  I 
pass  a  tube  to  the  region  of  perforation ;  if  there  be  any 
fluid  in  the  pelvis  a  suprapubic  drain  is  inserted  ;  and  in 
all  cases,  whether  fluid  be  found  there  or  not,  I  prefer  to 
drain  the  right  renal  pouch,  and  particularly  the  splenic 
region,  by  transfixion  through  the  loin  (Fig  1).  In  per- 
forated duodenal  ulcer  the  right  lumbar  region  is  drained, 
and  if  there  be  much  extension  of  fluid  a  tube  is  passed 
through  the  right  iliac  region  into  the  pelvis.  In  collec- 
tions which  are  purely  pelvic  I  usually  pass  two  tubes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  Insert  a  large  piece 
of  oiled  silk  beneath  the  small  intestines  and  omentum, 
which  are  meanwhile  retracted  upwards  by  the  left  hand 
In  the  abdomen,  and   then  place   some   iodoform   gauze 


adjacent  large  tubes  into  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis,  and 
above  them  a  piece  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  is  prevented 
from  sticking  to  the  uplifted  intestines  and  omentum  by  a 
large  piece  of  nicely-adjusted  oiled  silk  (Fig.  4,  c).  You 
will  note  my  predilection  for  rubber  drainage  tubes,  and 
although  gauz=>  has  its  advocates  for  abdominal  drainage, 
and  I  have  given  it  a  good  trial,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  it, 
for  its  capillarity  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  sodden,  and 
1  have  olten  observed  that  it  acts  aB  a  dam  rather  than  as 
a  drain,  its  removal  being  followed  by  a  free  discharge  of 
pent  up  pus  Moreover,  it  soon  becomes  very  adherent, 
its  meshes  b'come  impregnated  with  coagulated  lymph, 
and  its  early  removal  is  very  tedious  and  painful. 

Recent  Improvements. 

There  are  two  recent  improvements  in  the  treatment  of 

these  cases  which  deserve  more  than  passing  notice — the 

Fowler  position  and  the  Murphy  treatment.    The  former 

consists   in   placing   the   patient   In   the   upright  sitting 


between  the  oiled  silk  and  tube3  (Fig  3).     This  applies   i   position  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  time  of  or  immediately 


to  suppurative  pelvic  peritonitis,  whether  arising  from 
the  appendix  or  the  appendages.  The  advantage  of 
passing  two  tubes,  like  a  double-barrelled  gun,  is  that 
they  can  be  utilized  for  subsequent  irrigation  of  the 
pelvis,  the  one  being  an  inlet  and  the  other  an  outlet. 
I  prefer  to  pass  these  in  apposition,  for  if  this  be  not 
done  they  tend  to  be  separated  by  intra-abdominal 
pressure,     lymph, 
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for  general  peritonitis. 


Fig.  5.- 


and  adhesions,  so 
that  the  irrigating 
fluid  will  not 
pass  from  one 
tube  to  another. 
For  this  reason 
dr-.1"s  passed 
through  the  right 
and  left  tliac 
regions  respec- 
tl  "y  (Fig.  2)  are 
not  so  satisf  c- 
tory,  In  pelvic 
cb  e.q  abdomino- 
vaginal dralaag^ 
Is  very  dependent 
and  satisfactory 
(Fig.  6);  but  it 
has  the  distinct 
and  inconve- 
nl  -■;■  r  dhadvan 
tage  of  sometimes 
leaving  a  persis- 
tent fistula  dis- 
charging into 
the  vagina.  Hence 
I  much  prefer, 
after    adequate 

experience  of  both,  the  double- barrelled  ventral  dralrjage, 
with  subsequent  ir-  nation  (Fig  3  and  Fig.  4,  e).  For 
the  same  reason  also  I  prefer  this  double-barrelled 
drainage  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas  to  abdomino- 
vaginal drainage  through  the  right  iliac  reg'on  asso- 
ciated with  a  short  tube  in  the  left  iliac  region 
(Fig.  5). 

Tnere  are  certain  cases  of  appendicitis  in  which,  in  the 
later  stages,  there  are  two  localized  abscesses — the  one  in 
the  right  iliac  or  lumbar  region,  the  other  occupying  the 
pouch  of  Douglas.  Such  I  drain  in  the  right  loin,  and  by 
passing  the  finger  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  burrow 
Into  the  pelvic  collection,  inserting  two  tubes  therein 
(Fig.  4,  a  and  c),  or  else  drain  them  separately,  the  former 
In  the  right  iliac  region,  the  latter  through  the  vagina  or 
rectum  (Fig.  6) 

In  a  more  generalized  case  of  diffused  peritonitis, 
involving  the  lower  abdomen  and  pelvis  and  both  flanks, 
I  would  first  liberate  the  fluid  from  the  lower  abdomen, 
then  pass  a  sponge-holder  and  s  vab  into  the  right  lumbar 
region,  whence  one  might  liberate  as  much  as  a  pint  of 
sero-pus  from  the  hypochondr'um  either  above  or  below 
the  liver.  Then  I  would  pais  a  loDg  pair  of  artery  forceps 
into  the  loin,  high  up  and  far  bank  making  the  points 
prominent,  Incising  on  to  them,  and  on  their  withdrawal 
bring  a  large  piece  of  drainage  tube  through  the  loin  by 
that  means  (Fig  4,  «)  A.  similar  procedure  would  be 
adopted  In  the  left  loin  (Fig.  4,  6).     Then  I  w  uld  pass  two 


alter  operation,  so  that  the  peritoneal  exudation  may 
gravitate  to  the  lower  abdomen,  where  drainage  is  pro- 
vided for,  away  from  the  more  dangerous  epigastric  areas. 
Toe  method  was  published  by  Dr.  George  Ryerson  Fowler 
of  Brooklyn  in  1900.  A  few  years  later,  in  1904,  Dr. 
Murphy  explained  his  methods  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  by  which  he  had  obtained 

a  large  percentage 


Abdoniino  vaginal 
drainage. 


Fip  6.  — Lumbar  and 
pelvi-rectaJ    drainage. 


of  recoveries ;  and 
although  many 
surgeons  had  car- 
ried out  his  pro- 
cedure from  time 
to  time  the 
greatest  credit  is 
due  to  him  for 
establishing  a 
rational  line  of 
treatment  for  a 
condition  which 
was  formerly  so 
hopeless. 

In  the  Murphy 
treatment  the  pro- 
e  e  e  d  i  n  g  8  are 
adopted  in  con- 
junction with  the 
Fowler  position. 
The  principles  in- 
volved are  :  (1) 
Rapid  removal  of 
the  focus,  with 
little  disturbance 
of  the  peritoneum, 
and  closure  of 
the  hole  in  the 
gut ;  (2)  drainage  —  (a)  suprapubic,  (A)  through  the 
operation  incision  ;  (3)  rapid  operation,  preferably  through 
the  rectus,  and  no  sutures  are  put  in  ;  (4)  no  food  is  given 
by  the  mouth  for  two  or  three  days  ;  (5)  continuous  saline 
infusions  by  the  rectum,  which  are  administered  by 
means  of  an  irrigator  and  short  vaginal  nozzle  having 
several  lateral  openings.  They  appear  to  reverse  the 
lymph  current  in  the  peritoneum,  to  increase  the  peri- 
toneal flow  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  kidneys,  and  cause 
a  greater  eliminative  excretion  of  urine.  The  object  is 
not  to  cause  the  bowels  to  act,  but  merely  to  keep  a 
Bupply  of  a  few  inches  of  saline  fluid  always  in  the 
rectum.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  the  top  of  the  fluid  in 
the  irrigator  should  not  be  more  than  4  to  6  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  anus.  Milk  or  o'her  suitable  nutriment  may 
he  added.  I  regard  this  continuous  rectal  infusion  as  one 
of  tbe  most  valuable  suggestions  of  recent  times  From 
12  to  20  pints  of  fluid  may  thus  be  absorbed  in  the  first 
twenty-four  hours;  the  patient  assumes  a  natural  lively 
expression,  and  the  torjgue  becomes  moist.  One  has  only 
to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  pitlent  under  these 
measures  with  that  under  the  former  treatment — the 
dry  tongue,  restlessness,  insatiable  thirst— to  appreciate 
its  value.  With  all  the  main  features  of  this  treatment 
I  agree,  but  scarcely  with  that  of  as  little  disturbance 
of  the  peritoneum  as  possible;  for  one  has  become  bolder 
in  that  respect,  as  already  stated,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results. 
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AfteuTukatment. 

The  pa'tent  will  now  require  watchful  attention  for 
some  weeks  to  detect  and  treat  any  of  the  many  varied 
complications  which  may  arise.  The  first  of  these  Is 
excessive  distension,  usually  most  marked  in  the  ep'gas- 
trium,  with  a  tendency  to  vomit.  This  must  be  vigorously 
treatsd  by  turpentine  enemata,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
if  necessary,  by  the  regular  use  of  a  rectal  tnbd,  and  by 
gastric  lavage  if  necessary.  By  the  time  the  excessive 
distension  is  subsiding,  there  may  ba  indications  of  con- 
siderable septic  absorption,  in  the  dry  brown  tongue,  dry 
wounds,  and  fetor  of  the  dischatges.  This  is  beet  mated 
by  the  administration  of  calomel  and  salines,  by  irriga- 
tion of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  with  a  weak  solution  of 
tincture  of  iodine  decolorized  by  a  few  drops  of  1  in  20 
carbolic  acid,  and  by  the  insertion  of  a  little  iodoform, 
arlstol,  or  calomel  into  the  septic  focus. 

The  wounds  have  a  great  tendency  to  become  dry,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  wet  antiseptic  applications  are  better 
than  dry  or  sterile  ones,  and  I  find  iodoform  gauze  to  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  cyanide  gauze.  Lastly,  the 
discharges  are  enticed  into  the  dependent  parts,  and  the 
drainage  tubes  left  out  in  order  from  above  downwards, 
those  in  the  pelvis  remaining  until  all  foul  discharge  has 
ceased  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wound  closing  over 
a  pelvic  collection.  Then  It  is  necessary  to  keep  an  ever- 
wate'jful  eye  on  the  areas  of  possible  remote  infection. 
Chiefly  one  must  watch,  and  if  in  doubt  explore  with  a 
syringe,  for  any  subphrenic  or  hepatic  abscess,  or  for 
empyema.  Though  more  common  on  the  right  side,  left 
subphrenic  abscess  or  empyema  may  occur  after  appen- 
dicitis, but  left-sided  remote  trouble  is  more  common 
after  perforated  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  other  complica- 
tions, such  as  thrombosis  of  the  left  femoral  vein,  septic 
pneumonia,  intestinal  obstruction,  or  ventral  hernia, 
which  will  require  appropriate  treatment ;  but  if  all  go 
on  well  the  patient  usually  becomes  markedly  emaciated 
at  first,  followed  during  convalescence  by  excessive  fatten- 
ing, and  for  seme  time  dietetic  discretion  is  desirable, 
owing  to  the  intestinal  matting  brought  about  by  the 
peritonitis,  but  which  is  fortunately  largely  recovered 
from  in  the  course  of  time. 

I  have  ventured  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  as  one 
of  extreme  surgical  importance.  Statistics  cannot  convey 
the  same  solid  convictions  as  experience ;  but  you  have 
seen  some  of  the  results,  and  will  probably  agree  with  me 
that  the  statement  that  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of 
widely-generalized  peritonitis  can  be  saved  ie  a  moderate 
estimate. 
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Before  discussing  those  conditions  which  tend  to  cause 
abortion  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  have  some  clear 
notion  of  the  meaning  of  this  term, and  as  it  is  pra'tically 
impossible  for  a  human  fetus  of  less  than  twenty-eight 
weeks  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,  I  define 
abortion  ss  the  act  whereby  an  immature  and  nonviable 
proiuct  of  conception  is  dislodged  from  the  maternal 
body.  It  is  clearly  a  uterine  phenomenon.  A  child  ex 
pelled  from  the  uterus  at  any  time  after  the  twenty- 
eighth  week  of  gestation  may  be  reared ;  the  birth  of  such 
will  not  at  present  concern  us. 

In  accepting  thi3  definition  it  behoves  us  to  note  in 
pissing  the  somewhat  Injudicious  and  misleading  use  of 
such  expressions  as  tubal  abortion  and  missed  abortion.  By 
the  lattfr  It  has  been  customary  to  designat°  tho^e  caeen 


in  which  the  product  of  conception,  perishirg  as  a  rule 
at  an  early  stage  of  its  existence,  is  not  forthwith  expelled 
from  the  uterus,  but  continues  its  sojourn  in  this  organ 
for  weeks,  or  eviu  months,  aftr  the  time  that  we 
naturally  looked  for  its  expulsion.  The  abortion  is  unduly 
delayed,  but  it  will  most  assuredly  be  effected,  and  such  a 
phenomenon  should  not  be  designated  a  missed,  but  merely 
a  postponed,  abortion.  Not  infrequently  the  fertilized 
ovum  becomes  arrested  In  the  Fallopian  tube  and  proceeds 
to  develop  therein.  Lodged  here,  the  c  5  sperm  is  always 
seriously  handicapped  and  most  disadvantageous^  cir- 
cumstanced. With  a  keen  stiuggle  it  occasionally  attains 
maturity,  but  more  usually  It  perishes  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  existence,  and  as  no  provision  is  made  for  its 
natural  escape  from  the  mother's  body  it  may  for  an  in- 
definite time  remain  concealed  therein  and  be  to  all  con- 
cerned a  missed  abortion.  If,  again,  the  fetus  should 
chance  to  arrive  at  maturity  outside  the  uterus,  delivery 
cannot  be  effected  except  by  surgical  intervention,  and 
veritably  this  constitutes  a  case  of  missed  labour.  "  Tubal 
abortion  "  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  commendable  designa- 
tion, since  it  is  only  available  for  use  alter  the  abdominal 
cavity  has  been  opened,  and  even  then  it  may  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  truly  applicable. 

Until,  comparatively  speaking,  recently,  our  knowledge 
of  eulogy  was  very  meagre,  but  row  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  that  the  ova  are  corpuscles  derived 
from  the  superficial  germ  epithelium,  and  that  they 
become  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  ovary  by  a  pro- 
cess of  involution  of  the  primitive  germ  mass.  The 
nucleus  of  a  corpuscle  swells  out,  and  constitutes  the 
germinal  vesicle  with  its  contained  nucleolus  or  germinal 
spot.  The  cytoplasm  around  the  nucleus  increases  more 
or  less  markedly  in  amount  and  forms  the  yolk,  whilst 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  yolk  becomes  differentiated 
into  a  cell  wall,  the  zona  pelluclda  or  vitelline  membrane. 
With  the  nge  of  the  ovum  this  membrane  becomes  more 
and  more  dense  and  resistant.  The  Graafian  follicle  is  a 
vascular  capsule  formed  by  the  connective  tissue  stroma  of 
the  ovary.  In  its  early  days  it  is  lined  by  a  single,  but 
afterwards  by  two  or  more,  layers  of  cells.  These  cells, 
which  are  derivatives  of  the  connect;ve  tissue  corpuscles, 
constitute  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  secrete  a  fluid 
which  acoumulates  and  determines  eventually  the  rupture 
of  the  Graafian  follicle.  In  the  human  female  more 
especially  the  escape  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  activity  of  these  cells  At  the 
time  of  dehiscence  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  guided  to  and  grasps  the  ovary  at  the 
seat  of  rupture,  [and  thus  the  ovum  is  convened  to 
the  uterus. 

It  Is  not  yet  agreed  whether  the  menstrual  discharge  Is, 
as  I  maintain,  a  secretory  product,  or,  as  is  usually 
believed,  an  outpouring  of  blood  from  capillaries  the  con- 
tinuity of  which  has  been  broken  up  by  a  more  or  less 
extensive  destruction  of  the  uterine  mucosa,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  phenomenon  to  ovulation  is  as  perplexicg 
as  ever.  Undoubtedly  the  two  phenomena  are  correlated, 
but  ovulation  may  occur  independently  of  menstruation, 
and  the  former  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  During  lactation,  and  whilst  menstrua- 
tion is  thereby  held  in  abeyance,  conception  may  and 
does  occasionally  take  place,  and  again,  superfetation  may 
occur  during  the  evolution  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy.  This 
happened  recently  in  a  case  under  my  care ;  the  second 
fertilized  ovum  had  passed  by  the  undisturbed  tube  to  the 
uterus,  and  was  developing  therein. 

In  estimating  the  normal  duration  of  gestation  in  the 
human  female,  or  the  stage  of  pregnancy  reached  in  aDy 
given  case,  we  are  accustomed  to  make  our  reckoning 
from  the  da'e  of  the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period. 
In  accepting  this  dogma  we  are  naturally  induced  to  ask 
whether  the  ovum  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerred  belonged  to  the  menstrual  period  from  which  we 
date  our  reckoning  or  to  that  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  would  have  succeeded  this.  On  this  point  we 
are  not  yet  agreed,  but  after  a  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
clinical  facts,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tfca'.  the  ovum 
corresponding  to  a  past  menstrual  period  is  already  too 
mature  to  re-pend  to  the  influences  of  a  spermatozoon. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  fertilization  the  ovum  must  not 
only  attract  the  spermatczoa  at  a  distance,  but  must  on  the 
near  approach  of  one  of  these  bodies  throw  out  a  cone- like 
process,   and  through   this  so  called  cone  cf    attraction 
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coalition  and  fusion  0!  the  germ  and  sperm  elements  are 
effected.  If  the  ovum  is  too  mature,  then  the  vitelline 
membrane  is  so  dense  and  unimpressionable  that  the 
necessary  cone  of  attraction  cannot  form,  and  fertiliza- 
tioa  is  therefore  impossible.  In  the  case  of  the 
hah  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  eight  or  ten  eggs 
laid  consecutively  after  one  copulation  are  hatched 
there  is  every  prospect  ot  five  or  six  producing 
chicks.  The  ova  of  these  e'g-.t  or  ten  eggs  W"re  Jio  doubt 
all  practically  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  spermatic 
influence,  but  It  is  more  rh  \n  probable  that  they 
were  not  all  equally  responsive,  and  from  analogy  we 
a.e  justified  in  assuming  that  the  more  mature  ova 
were  less  attractive  to  the  spermatozoa  and  less  im- 
pressionable than  those  watch  were  young  r.  Again,  the 
strict  Jewess  is,  and  invariably  has  been,  as  fertile  as  her 
Gentile  sister,  even  although  the  observances  of  the 
former  are  such  as  to  preclude  her  from  indulging  in 
sexual  intercourse  until  the  eighth  day  after  the  cessation 
of  menstruation,  the  day  on  which  ablution  may  be  prac- 
tised. Ujder  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  believe  that  the  ovum  belonging  to  a  past  menstrual 
period  could  ever  be  fecundated,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  quite  independently  of  menstruation  dehis- 
cence of  an  ovum  may  be  determined.  If  this  be  not  so, 
then  the  normal  duration  of  gestation  in  the  case  of  the 
strict  Jewess  must  always  be  fourteen  days  or  thereabouts 
longer  than  in  a  Gentile  woman,  Moreover,  the  uterus, 
after  displaying  its  usual  periodic  function,  gradually  and 
probably  in  three  or  four  days  regains  its  quiescent  state, 
but  until  equilibrium  ia  again  restored  the  organ  is 
incapacitated  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  fertilized 
ovum,  and  if  by  chance  such  should  reach  the  cavity  of 
the  uterua,  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  detained  therein. 
During  menstruation  and  the  three  or  four  days  preceding 
and  succeeding  this  phenomenon,  the  uterus  is  already 
dominated  by  a  physiological  influence,  and  it  is  unable 
to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  an  active  oosperm.  It  is 
also  more  than  probable  that  during  these  same  days  the 
correlated  ovum  is  irresponsive,  and  that  fertilization  is 
thereby  rendered  impossible. 

When  conception  does  occur  menstruation  ia  thereafter 
usually  held  in  abeyance,  and  although  the  ovum  which  is 
fertilized  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  that  belonging  to 
a  past  menstruation,  yet,  oa  clinical  evidence,  we  are 
justified  in  reckoning  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  any 
given  caae  from  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  this  menstrual 
period.  Of  the  existence  of  an  ordinary  uterine  preg- 
nancy we  are  seldom  suspicious  until  or  unless  a  men- 
strnal  period  has  been  missed,  and  this  suspicion  cannot 
be  substantiated  by  physical  examination  until  about 
fourteen  daya  later.  The  egg  which  contains  a  human 
embryo  of  twenty-eight  days  is  rather  less  than  1  in.  in 
diameter,  and  prior  to  this  its  presence  in  the  uterus 
causes  no  appreciable  enlargement  About  this  time, 
however,  if  a  satisfactory  bimanual  examination  can  be 
made,  the  experienced  observer  is,  as  a  rule,  able  to  detect 
physical  signs  which  he  is  accustomed  to  associate  with 
those  Indicative  of  early  utero-gestation.  If  fecundation 
occurred  most  usually  just  before  a  menstrual  period,  it 
la  very  evident  that  we  could  seldom  diagnose  the 
existence  of  a  uterine  pregnancy  until  two  menstrual 
periods  had  been  missed.  Again,  in  operating  upon 
early  cases  of  tubal  gestation  with  no  history  of  amenor- 
rhoea,  we  find  often  abundant  proof  that  impregnation 
must  have  taken  place  five  or  aeven  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  ordinary  menstruation.  In  my  Opinion, 
therefore,  It  ia  not  the  ovum  of  a  past  menstrual  period 
but  a  younger  and  more  readily  responsive  ovum  which  is 
Invariably  fertiliz  id,  and  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the 
extrusion  of  such  from  the  ovary  Is  determined  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  by  the  mere  presence  of  vigorous  sperma- 
tozoa in  the  female  genital  tract.  A  woman  without 
experiencing  any  sexual  feeling  may  become  pregnant,  and 
conception  has  resulted  not  only  in  anlmala  but  in  the 
human  female  when,  with  due  care,  seminal  fluid  has 
been  deposited  in  the  g  nltal  canal  from  a  syringe. 
Towards  the  apermatozoa  the  ovu  n  should  display  a 
positive  chemiotaxis,  and  this  it  is  which  determines  the 
coalition  and  fuJon  of  these  elements. 

Let  me  recall  some  of  the  changes  which  a  healthy  ovum 
placed  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances  should 
evince  both  before  and  after  fertilization.  At  the  outset 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  concerned  with  an  organic 


mass  which  is  the  product  of  two  vital  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  derived  from  a  male  and  the  other  from  a  female 
parent,  and  that  thio  product  may  be  expelled  from  the 
uterus  before  it  had  arrived  at  maturity,  in  consequence,  it 
may  be,  of  some  physico-chemical  disturbance,  attribu- 
table either  to  the  sperm  or  the  germ  element.  Not  infre- 
quently it  happens  that  an  ovum  which  is  not  quite 
healthy  becomes  fecundated,  and  what  ia  true  of  the 
ovum  is  likewise  true  of  the  spermatozoon,  and  this 
element,  too  although  fit  for  fertilization,  may  neverthe- 
less be  in  a  diseased  condition.  The  hydatid  mole  may  be 
due  to  some  aberration  of  this  kind.  In  order  that  the 
process  of  ontogenetic  differentiation  may  proceed  unin- 
terruptedly and  be  completed,  the  segmentation  nucleus 
must  not  contain  merely  germ  plasm,  but  a  germ  plasm 
so  endowed  that  it  will  not  fail  in  ita  purpose.  If  the 
quantity  13  too  rapidly  exhausted  or  the  quility  is  not  of 
a  certain  standard  then  em'tryonic  development  may 
cease  at  any  time,  and  sooner  or  later  thereafter  the 
immaiure  or  disordered  product  of  conception  will 
be  dislodged.  In  some  of  the  Lepidoptera  which 
reproduce  by  parthenogenesis  we  witness  a  phe- 
nomenon of  this  kind,  as  it  often  happens  that  all 
the  eggs  laid  by  an  unfertilized  female  do  not  develop. 
When  the  eggs  which  have  failed  to  produce  young  are 
examined  we  may  note  that  development  has  not  In  all 
been  arrested  at  the  same  stage  ;  the  impulse  to  develop- 
ment was  imparted,  but  the  power  to  complete  it  was 
wanting.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  the  growth  of 
nuclear  substance,  which  is  neither  unlimited  nor  uncon- 
trolled, is  regulated  by  physico-chemical  influences  of  an 
intrinsic  as  well  as  an  extrinsic  nature,  and  that  although 
segmentation  has  been  begun,  it  nevertheless  does  not 
follow  that  it  will  proceed  uninterruptedly. 

The  mature  human  ovum  is  a  minute  piece  of  proto- 
plasm about  ,  i  6  in.  in  diameter.  When  a  spermatozoon 
approaches  a  young  and  vigorous  egg  the  surface  nearest 
this  sperm  element  becomes  elevated  and  forms  a  small 
cone,  and  at  this  spot  the  spermatozoon  coalesces  with 
and  is  eventually  drawn  into  the  ovum.  No  such  cone  of 
attraction  is  formed  unless  the  germ  and  sperm  elements 
have  an  affinity  for  and  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
As  soon,  however,  as  contact  is  effected,  this  ovum  is 
thereafter  Insensitive  to,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by,  other  spermatozoa,  no  matter  how  near 
they  may  be,  and  nuclear  division  commences  imme- 
diately. One  spermatozoon  only  is  necessary  for  fertiliza- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  possible  that  two  spermatozoa  may 
occasionally  run  the  race  equally  and  reach  the  cone 
simultaneously,  and  thus  two  fetuses  in  one  amniotic 
sac  may  be  accounted  for,  but  it  is  generally  alleged  that 
fusion  of  an  ovum  with  more  than  one  spermatozoon 
results  in  the  production  of  a  monster. 

The  fertilized  ovum  befo.e  it  arrives  in  the  uterus 
becomes  possessed  of  a  membrane — the  chorion — and  the 
entire  surface  of  this  membrane  Is  furnished  with  pro- 
cesses or  villi.  During  the  first  three  weeks  these  bodies 
are  non- vascular,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week 
of  pregnancy  the  allantoie  rapidly  develops,  and  thrusts 
its  blood  vessels  into  all  the  villous  processes  of  the 
chorion,  and  the  ovum  now  becomes  possessed  of  a 
universal  placenta.  Through  the  agency  of  these  villi  in 
their  non- vascular  as  well  as  their  vascular  condition,  the 
embryo  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  its  existence  derives 
its  nourishment  from  the  uterus  by  osmosis,  and  it  Is 
by  osmotaxis  alone  that  the  oosperm  in  its  early  days  is 
not  only  detained  but  retained  in  the  uterus.  There 
exists  neither  a  decidua  reflexa  nor  a  decidua  capsularis. 

About  the  seventh  we-k  of  pregnancy  the  chorion  ia 
destined  to  undergo  a  further  moBt  rematkable  change, 
whereby  the  universal  placenta  becomes  superseded  by 
one  of  a  discoid  form.  This  transformation  entails  the 
annihilation  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  villous  processes 
of  the  chorion,  whilst  the  remaining  third,  being  those 
destined  to  participate  in  the  evolution  of  the  true 
placenta,  are  stimulated  to  greater  activity  and  increased 
growth.  As  the  metabolism  of  the  embryo  can  no  longer 
be  effected  by  osmosis  alone,  chemiotaxia  now  conies  into 
play,  and  henceforward  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  fetus  is  dependent  more  upon  the  chemiotactic  than 
the  osmotactic  irritability  of  the  placenta. 

Whrever  the  gestation  sac  of  a  full-time  ectopic 
pregnancy  may  be  located,  the  placenta  evolved  under 
such   disadvantageous  circumstances    is    not  essentially   ■ 
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different  from  that  formed  normally  In  the  uterus,  and 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  endometrium  is  not 
of  itself  such  an  all-Important  structure  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ordinary  pregnancy.  To  the  direct  stimulus 
of  a  vital  oosperm  the  utprua  in  its  entirety  responds  in 
a  very  definite  and  specifio  manner.  The  vascularity  of 
the  organ  is  markedly  increased,  and  the  nerve  as  well  as 
the  muscular  energy  is  greatly  augmented,  whilst  the 
organ  as  a  whole  becomes  enormously  enlarged.  Re- 
actionary changes  similarly  induced  in  other  structures — 
to  wit,  the  Fallopian  tube  or  ovary — are  of  a  pathological 
rather  than  a  physiological  order.  After  a  full-time 
parturition  the  uterus  by  a  process  of  dissolution  will  in 
five  or  six  weeks  return  to  its  original  state,  and  time 
after  time  the  evolutionary  and  dissolutionary  changes 
consequent  upon  gestation  and  parturition  may  be  dis- 
played by  the  uterus  without  derangement  of  this  organ 
resulting  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure 
which  once  harbours  vicariously  an  oosperm  becomes 
thereby  Irreparably  damaged. 

The.  villous  processes  of  the  chorion  by  osmotropism 
and  chemiotropism  transit  to  and  from  the  embryo  the 
products  of  metabolism.  The  uterus  in  turn  must 
respond  efficiently  to  these  irritabilities — that  is,  the  fetal 
and  maternal  structures  must  act  and  react  harmoniously 
upon  each  other.  If,  for  example,  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  true  placental  villi  to  be  differentiated  from  those 
which  must  cease  to  function  the  atrophic  process  instead 
of  being  restricted  to  the  usual  two-thirds  of  the  chorionio 
invades  the  placental  area  also,  then  sooner  or  later  the 
embryo  perishes,  and  forthwith  the  correlated  changes  in 
the  uterus  become  modified.  Hypexatrophy  of  the 
chorionic  villi  is  a  cause  of  postponed  or  missed  abortion. 
We  witness  a  parallel  phenomenon  in  euperli  volution  of 
the  uterus  after  parturition.  Here  the  dissolutionary 
changes  are  not  arrested  when  they  should  be,  and, 
transcending  the  usual  amount,  tbey  produce  atrophy  of 
the  organ.  All  the  true  placental  villi  are  not  equally 
endowed;  those  located  at  the  periphery  or  circumference 
of  the  disc  are  less  vigorous  and  active  than  those 
occupying  a  more  central  position.  For  this  reason  the 
placenta  is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumfer- 
ence. When,  therefore,  there  1?  a  disposition  to  an 
Imperfect  implantation  of  the  villi,  or  a  tendency  for  the 
already  formed  placenta  to  recede  from  the  uterine  wall, 
it  is  towards  the  periphery  of  the  disc  that  in  the  first 
Instance  this  untoward  event  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

From  intrinsic  and  obscure  causes  on  the  part  of  the 
oosperm  the  developmental  energy  of  this  body  may  at 
any  time,  and  more  especially  during  the  early  days, 
become  exhausted,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
uterus,  unless  Inhibited  in  some  remarkable  manner — as 
happens  in  cases  of  postponed  abortion — will  not  long 
"ontinue  In  a  transitional  state,  but  will  tend  to  rid 
itself  speedily  of  Its  contents  and  revert  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Its  quiescent  state.  Concerning  those  innate 
conditions  of  the  germ  and  sperm  elements  which  may 
be  accountable  for  the  evolutionary  power  of  the  oosperm 
giving  out  before  development  is  completed  we  know 
practically  nothing.  Syphilis  may  be  a  factor,  but  in 
my  opinion  this  as  a  cause  of  Intrauterine  death  is 
greatly  overrated.  Some  seem  to  conclude  that  If  in  a 
case  of  habitual  abortion  potassium  iodide  is  administered* 
and  the  fetus  is  carried  to  maturity  syphilis  must  have 
been  the  deleterious  agent.  To  reason  thus  is  hardly 
permissible.  It  would  be  if  it  were  proven  that  pota*?inni 
iodide  could  not  possibly  be  of  service  except  where  there 
was  a  syphilitic  influence  or  taint.  The  relationship  of 
cause  and  affect  is  not  always  easy  to  substantiate,  and 
in  cases  of  this  kind  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
potassium  is  a  very  important  element,  and  much  of  the 
good  which  results  from  the  administration  of  potassium 
iodide  may  be  due  more  to  the  base  than  acid.  Besides 
potassium,  magneaiurn  and  phosphorus  are  also  very 
important  constituents  of  the  germ  plasm,  and  a  deficiency 
of  any  of  these  may  nffect  adversely  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  embryo.  Lead  Is  a  powerful  protoplasmic 
poison,  and  through  the  germ  and  sperm  elements,  aa 
well  as  by  its  action  upon  the  uterine  tissues,  this  metal 
may  be  a  determinant  of  abortion. 

Lodged  in  the  uterus,  a  developing  ovum  arouses  the 
activity  0!  the  whole  organ,  but  in  addition  there  is  a  well- 
marked  local  response,  which  is  limited  to  a  definite  area 
of    the    uterine    mucosa,    and    which    implicates    more 


especially  the  capillary  vessf  Is  contained  therein.  This, 
the  decidua  serotinal  area,  corresponds  in  extent  with  and 
is  opposite  that  portion  of  chorion  the  villi  of  which  are 
destined  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
placenta,  and  during  a  period  of  seven  and  a  half  months 
a  coaptation  of  these  two  corresponding  surfaces  must  be 
well  maintained,  otherwise  the  life  of  tte  embryo  may  be 
endangered.  After  the  sixth  week  of  pregnancy  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  neither  the  endometrium  in  itself  nor 
the  utricular  glands  play  any  very  important  part  in  the. 
mere  process  of  gestation,  seeing  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  placenta — one  differing  apparently  in  no  respect 
from  that  evolved  in  the  uterus — may  be  formed  in  some 
structure  outside  the  uterus,  provided  only  the  maternal 
vessels  concerned  iu  its  production  maintain  their 
Integrity  and  supply  those  materials  which  the  growing 
embryo  requires  and  demands.  If  we  view  gestation 
merely  in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  tt-e  processes  of  metabolism 
being  carried  on  in  the  fetus,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  all- important  and  essential  change  in  the  maternal 
tissues  is  that  which  concerns  the  behaviour  of  the  blood 
vessels.  An  effective  response  on  the  part  of  these  is, 
of  course,  only  possible  if  they  are  functionally  vigorous 
and  advantageously  circumstanced. 

Fibroid  neoplasms  in  the  uterus  do  not  usually  militate 
against  the  occurrence  of  conception,  but  they  tend 
undoubtedly  to  hinder  and  interrupt  the  process  of 
gestation.  The  further  these  growths  are  located  away 
from  the  endometrium  the  less  likely  are  they  to  exert  a 
prejudicial  Influence.  The  endometrium  which  restrains 
a  submucoid  fibroid  is,  as  a  rule,  ill-adapted  for  the 
evolution  of  such  vessels  and  sinuses  as  are  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  placenta ;  consequently  fibroioa 
which  encroach  upon  the  uterine  mucosa  are  not  infre- 
quently responsible  for  the  existence  of  a  state  of  sterility 
or  the  habitnal  occurrence  of  abortioD.  Of  the  conditions 
which  determine  the  placental  site  we  are  still  ignorant, 
Bod  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ia  occupied  by  a  large  fibroid 
polypus,  or  even  a  foreign  body  like  an  intrauterine  stem 
pessary,  gestation  begins ;  and  in  the  former  case  it  may 
occasionally  proceed  to  maturity. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw,  with  Dr.  Cook,  of  Store  Street,  a 
patient  who  three  weeks  previously  had  been  delivered  01  a 
full-ti*ie  child,  and  whose  uterus  was  occupied  by  a  somewhat 
pedunculated  fibroid,  which  was  tending  to  slough.  This  I 
enucleated  per  vaglnam.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
case  is  that  three  years  before  I  had  seen  this  same  patient, 
with  Dr.  Cook,  immediately  after  a  full-time  confinement,  as 
she  was  thought  to  have  Inversion  of  the  uterus ;  but  on 
careful  examination  we  decided  that  the  physical  signs  were 
due  to  a  fibroid  polypus  engaging  the  internal  os.  On  this 
occasion  we  urged  operation,  but  the  patient  would  not  then 
consent. 

Fibroids  which  do  not  encroach  upon  the  endometrium 
may  provoke  abortion  when,  instead  of  responding,  they 
resist  the  influences  of  gestation  and  Interfere  with  the 
necessary  expansion  of  the  uterus. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  placental  chorion 
and  the  decidua  serotina  are  not  structurally  continuous, 
the  relationship  is  merely  that  of  cohesion  through  very 
close  contact.  In  so  far  as  the  embryo  ia  concerned  this 
is  attained  through  the  sensitivity  of  the  chorionic  pro- 
cesses and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  amniotic  fluid, 
which  beglna  to  accumulate  as  early  as  the  third  week  of 
pregnancy ;  the  part  played  by  the  uterus  depends  upon 
the  inherent  tone  of  this  organ,  which  should  enable  the 
uterine  wall  to  oppose  efficiently  and  offer  a  moderate 
amount  of  resistance  to  'he  Irritable  villi  and  allow  at  the 
same  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  uterus  co-ordlDately 
with  the  gradually  inere^sirg  ovum.  If  the  uterine  tone 
becomes  more  or  less  markedly  impaired  then  the  wall  of 
the  organ  instead  of  opposing  and  resisting  will  tend  to 
recede  from  the  contact  of  the  placental  villi,  and  under 
such  circumstances  an  imperfect  coaptation  of  the  fetal 
and  maternal  surfaces  will  probably  result.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  of  the  rapidly  enlarging  serotinal 
vessels  depends  greatly  upon  the  vital  support  afforded 
them  by  the  uterus  and  the  embryonic  mass  conjointly, 
and  whatever  tends  to  divorce  these  two  structures  from 
each  other  is  apt  to  cause  the  badly  supported  vessels  to 
rupture. 

External  haemorrhage  is  not  only  the  most  iraportact 
but  the  most  common  premonitory  symptom  of  abortion 
and  although  it  may  be  Induced  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
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atony  of  the  uterus  is  its  most  frequent  cause.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  may  appear  as  early  as  the  sixth 
wetk  ol  pregnancy,  about  the  time  when  the  eerotinal 
vessels  begin  to  undergo  rapid  enlargement  in  response  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  placental  chorion.  Calcium  and 
potassium  are  two  very  important  constituents  o!  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus,  and  on  account  of  some 
deficiency  of  these  or  the  presence  of  some  toxic  material 
the  tone  and  responsive  power  of  the  organ  may  be  so 
impaired  that  blood  may  be  extravasated  and  may  escape 
externally.  When  haemorrhage  thus  results  we  should 
endeavour  if  possible  to  reinstate  the  uterus  by  removing 
deleterious  materials  and  supplying  those  which  may  be 
deficient,  and  with  this  object,  we  may  administer  potas- 
sium iodide,  calcium  chloride,  potassium  chlorate  or 
bicarbonate,  and  the  like.  When  the  muscular  energy  of 
the  uterus  is  impaired  there  is  often  enfeeblement  of  the 
nerve  energy  also,  and  with  the  above  we  may  give 
strychnine,  arsenic,  digitalis,  and  phosphorus  in  some 
form. 

Pain  is  the  other  all-important  prodromal  symptom  of 
abortion.  It  may  be  noted  when  the  uterus,  in  con- 
sequence of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  changes,  does  not 
adequately  respond  to  and  fails  to  expand  correlatively 
with  the  developing  ovum.  During  utero-gestation  the 
evolutionary  phenomena  connected  therewith  involve  not 
only  the  uterus  and  vagina  but  also  the  broad  ligaments, 
the  pelvic  fasciae,  and  the  pelvis  generally,  and  anything 
which  interferes  unduly  with  the  harmony  of  the  reac- 
tionary changes  in  these  structures  may  provoke  abortion. 
Apart  from  the  presence  of  fibroid  neoplasms,  it  is  some 
times  the  substance  of  the  uterus  itself  which  is  at  fault. 
The  whole  organ,  or  a  pari  of  it  only,  in  consequence  of 
some  defective  co-ordinstion  may  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  ovum.  When  inco- 
ordination is  very  marked  the  shape  of  the  uterus  may  be 
anomalous,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  product  of  conception 
is  lodged  in  the  Fallopian  tuba  or  uterus.  Again,  the 
uterine  tissues  themselves  may  be  responsive  enough, 
but  they  may  be  restrained  by  the  remnants  of  an 
old  pelvic  peritonitis,  by  some  sclerotic  change  in  the 
recto-vesical  fascia,  or  more  rarely  by  an  unduly 
resistant  and  too  extensive  utero-veslcal  pad.  If  the 
adhesions  due  to  an  attack  of  pelvic  peritonitis  are  of 
fairly  recent  production,  or  even  if  old,  if  they  contain 
but  little  connective  tissue  then  the  evolutionary  changes 
connected  with  gestation  may  invade  and  so  soften  these 
pathological  products  that  a  uterus  which  in  the  un- 
impregnated  state  was  somewhat  anchored  in  the  pelvis 
may  expand  pari  passu  with  its  contained  product  of 
conception,  and  this  may  be  carried  to  maturity.  In  the 
eame  way  sclerosed  tissues  in  the  pelvis  may  also  soften, 
as  fibroids  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  often  do.  When, 
however,  the  expansion  of  the  pregnant  uterus  is  unduly 
interfered  with  from  any  of  the  aforesaid  causes,  then  the 
irritability  of  the  organ  is  more  or  less  markedly 
increased,  and  we  must  in  the  first  instance  endeavour  to 
lessen  this  irritability  by  the  administration  of  such 
remedies  a3  hydrobromic  acid,  the  bromides,  phenazinum, 
conium,  and,  if  need  be,  opium  or  morphine  ;  but  during 
the  fir*t  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy  opiates  should 
if  possible  be  avoided,  as  they  lessen  the  sensitivity  of  the 
placental  villi. 

Abortion,  again,  not  infrequently  results  from  physical 
or  mental  shock,  or  a  combination  of  both  influences. 
During  utero-gestation  the  uterus  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  the  changes  proceeding  in  it  may  readily  be 
inhibited  and  arrested,  and  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
organ  may  not  only  be  unduly  aroused,  but  may  be  reduced. 
Moreover  the  serotinal  vessels  are  so  dilated  and  thinned 
that  a  breach  in  their  continuity  may  readily  be  provoked. 
The  impressionability  or  sensitivity  of  the  uterus  is  a  very 
variable  quantity— not  only  in  different  individual?,  but 
even  in  the  same  individual  at  different  timse.  Some 
times,  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  abortion ,  the  greatest 
diffioulty  may  be  experienced  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  whilst  at  other  times  it  may  be  difficult  to  prevent 
abortion  recurring  habitually.  When  the  pregnant  uterus 
is  adversely  affected  by  shock,  physical  or  mental,  the 
evidences  or  any  untoward  disturbance  may  be  revealed  at 
once,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a  latent  period, 

d««  A„vfr,,nl,from  one  or  two  hoars  t0  four  or  five 
«»*<>,   during  which    the    patient    is    unaware    that  any 


prejudicial  influence  is  at  work.  After  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  week  of  pregnancy,  the  uterus  may 
be  injured  directly  by  a  blow  on  the  lower 
abdomen,  and  abortion  may  more  or  less  quickly 
ensue,  but  mechanical  injury  more  usually  acts  indirectly, 
the  concussion  disturbing,  it  may  be,  the  molecular  state 
of  the  organ,  or  causing  the  immediate  rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  functionally  active  maternal  vessels.  The 
blood  thus  extravasated  may  never  make  its  escape  ex- 
ternally ;  it  may  remain  pent  up  between  the  fetal  and 
maternal  structures,  and  constitute  a  concealed  haemor- 
rhage. Of  such  an  accident  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  the  only 
symptom,  as  the  haemorrhage  is  seldom  great  enough  to 
cause  any  alarming  disturbance.  Toe  pain  is  due  to 
irregular  tension  of  the  uterus,  a  tension  which  is  in  a 
sense  salutary  so  long  as  it  does  not  excite  undue  con- 
traction of  the  organ,  and  cause  thereby  a  moze  extensive 
separation  of  the  fetai  and  maternal  structures,  since  it 
tends  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  a  further  haemor- 
rhage. When  confronted  with  a  case  of  this  kind, 
we  must  avoid  the  administration  of  any  drug  likely 
to  cause  either  undue  contraction  or  relaxation  of 
the  organ.  Absolute  rest  is  the  best  treatment.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  when  a 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  one  or  more  of  the  serotinal 
vessels  takes  place,  some  of  the  extravasated  blood  finds 
its  way  to  the  external  genitals,  and  in  such  cases  treat- 
ment should  be  neither  routine  nor  haphazard,  but 
scientific  if  possible.  The  disturbance  from  mental 
shock  exerts  its  influence  through  tbe  vasomotor 
nerves,  and  inhibits  either  the  tone  of  the  uterus  or 
the  processes  going  on  in  the  organ,  and  of  such  external 
haemorrhage  is  Invariably  the  sequence. 

Necrosis  of  the  amnio  chorion  is  a  very  rare  cause  ol 
abortion,  and  it  determines  this  event  by  allowing  the 
amniotic  fluid  to  escape. 

From  our  point  of  view  (that  is,  the  clinical) 
degenerations  of  the  placenta   are  of  no  interest. 


A   CASE    OP   TUBAL   ABORTION. 

By  FRANK  A.  NYULASY,  M.B ,  Ch.B.Melb., 

SURGEON    AND     AOENT,    H.N.  ;     FORMERLY    HONORARY    SURGEON, 
WOMEN'S   HOSPITAL,   MELBOURNE,   ETC. 


During  the  past  seven  months  I  have  met  with  3  cases  of 
early  ectopic  gestation  in  my  own  private  practice.  Each  of 
these  has  been  successfully  operated  upon,  but  only  the  last 
presents  special  features  making  it  worthy  of  record.  As 
Bland-Sutton  remarks  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  text- 
book: 

Tubal  abortion  has  become  a  subject  of  importance.  When 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  accident,  many  observers 
regarded  its  occurrence  as  questionable  or  of  great  rarity;  now 
the  condition  is  well  recognized,  and  in  the  practice  of  some 
observers  it  is  reported  to  be  tbe  most  frequent  mode  by  which 
tubal  pregnancy  terminates  (Culliugworth  and  Taylor).  In 
our  (Bland-Sutton  and  Giles)  very  long  series  of  casts  the  pro- 
portion of  tubal  abortion  to  rupture  cf  the  tube  is  as  1  to  4. 

History  of  Present  Case. 

On  May  14th,  1907,  Mrs.  R.,  a  prlmipara,  aged  32  years, 
walked  up  from  her  house  to  my  consulting  rooms,  a  distance 
hi  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  about  8  p.  m  ,  to  get  advice  con- 
cerning certain  irregular  pains  and  haemorrhages  from  which 
she  was  suffering.  She  did  not  consider  her  troubles  serious, 
and  it  was  only  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends  that 
she  consented  to  seek  advice  at  all. 

She  stated  that  she  had  been  regular  about  every  twenty-six 
dajs  for  the  past  three  years.  She  had  had  a  child  fourteen 
\ears  ago.  She  was  unwell  on  March  9th  last  as  usual,  but  to 
her  surprise  again  became  poorly  for  four  days  on  March  29th. 
On  the  third  day  after  she  was  better—that  is,  on  April  5th — 
coitus  took  place.  This,  I  should  say,  is  the  important  date  on 
which  Impregnation  was  t  ffeeted. 

She  showed  just  a  slight  sign  of  being  poorly  on  April  24th, 
but  this  was  so  little  09  to  be  scarcely  noticeable.  On  April 
28tb,  the  day  before  the  expected  period,  coitus  again  took 
place,  but  she  was  not  uuwell  on  April  29th.  On  the  morning 
of  May  2od,  however,  after  coitus,  she  was  seized  with  severe 
bleedirjg  (bright  red)  which  lasted  over  half  an  hour,  and  quite 
soaked  her  nightgown.  Later  on  In  the  day  the  got  up  "  feel- 
iDg  all  ri>;lit,  and  went  about  her  washing  and  ironing  as 
ueral."  From  May  2nd  she  began  to  get  "squeamish"  at 
various  periods  of  the  day,  but  had  no  aotual  vomltiug.  On 
May  11th,  while  going  to  tiie  local  grocer's,  she  started  to  oome 
unwell,  and  felt  as  If  a  Hooding  were  imminent,  this  being 
acoompanled  by  great  weakness,  which,  however,  passed  off  on 
h?r  resting  at  home. 
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At  6.30  a.m.  on  May  13'b,  after  a  oup  of  tea,  she  had  a  severe 
■tack  of  vomiting,  and  "  then  black,  nasty-looking  blood 
ime,  soaking  the  nightgown  and  sheet."  She,  however,  got 
p  later  and  washed  them.     Though  feeling  weak,   she  had 

0  pain  and  the  bleeding  had  stopped.  On  May  14th  she  went 
jout  "feeling  weak  and  languid,"  but  without  pain  cr 
leeding.  In  the  evening  she  came  to  me  &■>  stated  above. 
From  the  history  so  far  related  no  very  clear  guide  as  to  the 
tact  cause  of  her  symptoms  was  evident.  On  examination 
sr  breasts  showed  no  signs,  and  there  was  no  apparent  Soften- 
ig  of  the  cervix  with  its  old  laceration,  but  there  certainly  was 

1  enlarged  tender  right  tube,  without,  however,  any  undue 
ilsation  being  noticeable.  There  was  a  little  bleeding  after 
is  vaginal  examination.  Although  signs  and  symptoms  were 
it  very  positive,  I  concluded  that  this  was  probably  a 
ise  of  extrauterine  pregnancy,   and  sent  the  patient  homo 

bed,  telling  her  she  would  rfquire  to  be  operated  upon 
ie  next  day,  and  that  I  would  see  her  early  in  the  morning, 
it  to  get  her  husband's  consent  in  the  meantime.  It  was 
rtunatethat  I  did  so,  for  serious  internal  bleeding,  attended 
ith  severe  attacks  of  pain,  came  on  duringthe  night,  causing 
ich  collapse  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  unmistakable.  Next 
orning  she  was  lylDg  curled  up  on  her  right  side,  complaln- 
g  of  much  pain  over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  while  there  was 
iritoneal  distension  and  a  temperature  of  101°  P.  Rapid 
animation  revealed  a  tender  mass  round  the  right  Fallopian 
be.  I  gave  her  a  small  dose  of  morphine  to  quiet  her  rest- 
ssness  and  pain,  and  had  her  quickly  removed  to  the  private 
ispital,  summoning  two  medical  men  to  meet  me  there  with 
view  to  immediate  operation. 

Operation. 
rhe  patient  was  in  a  very  low  state,  being  absolutely 
aached.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of 
DOd,  which  passed  out  of  the  wound,  and  I  removed  clots  in 
tfuls,  having  previously  seized  the  right  tube,  which  was 
rrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  clot.  The  tube  itself  was  quite 
lpty,  having  completely  extruded  its  contents  through  the 
ubriated  end.  It  was  quickly  removed,  the  left  tube  and 
ary  freed  from  adhesions,  and  the  abdomen  rapidly  sewn 
1,  as  the  patient's  condition  was  desperate. 

After  History. 
She  was  speedily  got  to  bed,  the  foot  of  which  was  kept 
ill  elevated  all  night.  By  the  morning  she  had  rallied 
usiderably.  Her  temperature  before  operation  was  100.2°, 
d  it  reaohed  that  level  on  two  successive  evenings  only, 
Breafter  soon  becoming  normal.  She  had  a  remarkably 
;y  and  uneventful  recovery,  without  vomiting  or  pain,  and 
t  the  hospital  in  four  weeks  "feeling  splendid,"  though  still 
newhat  anaemic 

Birring  in  mind  that  the  patient  waa  probably  not  more 
an  a  month  pregnant  (the  dates  of  coitus  being  known) 
is  remarkable  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  was 
ured  out  from  the  open  end  of  the  affected  tube,  the 
dth  of  which  was  no  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
intain  pen.  It  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  till  I 
ought  of  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Bland- Sutton: 

[t  is  important  to  remember  that  a  gravid  mole-containing 
be  will,  after  discharging  the  mole  through  its  coelomto 
Hum,  return  to  its  normal  size  exactly  like  the  uterus  after 
>our.  In  regard  to  this,  the  student  should  remember  that 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  remarkable  properties  of 
striped  muscle  were  shown  a  fetus  at  term  in  the  amnion, 
d  the  uterus  in  which  it  developed  an  hour  later,  he  would 
ve  his  credulity  sorely  tried  to  be  persuaded  that  the  amnion 
i  contents  had  been  housed  in  the  centre  of  the  uterus. 
9  make  this  observation  because  some  thoughtful  men, 
jroughly  familiar  with  the  behaviour  of  the  uterus,  fail  to 
nprehend  that  a  similar  state  of  things  happens  with  the 
llopian  tubes. 

Recent  opinions  are  somewhat  at  variance  In  regard  to 
e  periods  at  which  tubal  abortion  Is  possible.  According 
Bland- Sutton,  it  can  only  occur  during  the  first  two 
Dnths  after  fe rtllization ;  when  the  ostium  is  occluded 
jmmonly  by  the  sixth  week,  but  it  may  be  delayed  to 
e  eighth)  the  blood  cannot  escape  without  rupture  of  the 
c,  but  Clarence  Webster  maintains  that  it  mBy  take 
»ce  later  if  the  flmbrial  end  be  closed  only  with  recently 
rmed  weak  adhesions. 

In  32  cases  reported  by  Mackenrodt  abortion  occurred 
[ring  the  first  month  in  8  cases,  dutlrg  the  second 
Dnth  in  19  cases,  during  the  third  month  in  4  cises,  and 
irirjg  the  fourth  month  in  1  case.  In  29  eases  reported 
Orthmann  it  occurred  in  the  first  month  in  13  cases,  the 
3ond  month  in  10  cases,  the  third  month  in  4  cases, 
d  the  fourth  month  in  2  cases.  In  most  cases,  according 
Orthmann,  the  ovum  is  completely  expelled.  Here  he 
ain  differs  from  Bland-Sutton,  who  states  that  incom- 
ate  tubal  abortion  Is  more  common  than  the  complete 
•m. 
Except  to  free  the  opposite  Fallopian  tube  from  adhe- 


sions, I  deliberately  left  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
practice  of  several  surgeons  in  this  city,  who  always 
remove  both  tubes  when  either  is  affected  by  tubal  preg- 
nancy. On  this  point  I  may  fittingly  quoto  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  Bland- Sutton,  who  places  the  final  words  in 
italics,  that  "a  series  of  investigations  on  an  abundant 
supply  of  material,  teaches  us  that,  a  healthy  Fallopian 
tube  is  more  likely  to  become  gravid  than  one  which  has 
been  inflamed."  -^ 

The  possible  causation  of  tubal  pregnancy  is  always 
interesting.  Bland- Sutton  states  that  "concerning  its 
cause  or  causes  nothing  is  known,"  but  Clarence  Webster 
maintains  that  while  "mechanic  factors  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  ectopic  pregnancy,  there  was  no  proof  that 
they  were  the  ultimate  factors  in  its  causation."  He  has 
"demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  decidual  reaction  in 
the  tubal  mucosa  in  all  cases  of  tubal  pregnancy,  and 
advanced  the  view  that  the  fertilized  ovum  could  develop 
only  on  tissue  capable  of  undergoing  a  genetic  reaction. 
Normally,  in  the  human  female,  this  reaction,  occurring 
as  the  result  of  fertilization,  takes  place  in  the  mucosa  of 
the  uterus.  Its  occasional  occurrence  in  other  portions 
derived  from  the  Mullerian  tract— that  is,  Fallopian  tube 
— is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  in  these  tissues  to  an 
earlier  mammalian  type,  either  in  structure  or  in  reaction 
tendency." 


HYSTERECTOMY  AND   APPENDICECTOMY  PER- 
FORMED   ON    A    PATIENT    AGED    74  : 
RECOVERY. 

By  JOHN  D.  MALCOLM,  F.R.C.S.  Edin., 

SUIiGEONjrO  THE   -AMAJilTAN   FEEE   HOSflTAL. 


The  following  case  exhibits  several  points  of  interest,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  soft  vascular  condition  of  a 
fibromyoma  of  the  uterus  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
menopause. 

History. 

The  patient  was  a  healthy-looking,  well-nourished  woman, 
aged  74,  who  had  complained  of  indigestion  for  rive  or  six 
years  and  'or  twelve  months  had  suffered  from  increasing 
abdominal  distension  and  constipation.  Examination  revealed 
a  well-marked  flatulent  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  a 
tumour  continuous  with  the  uterus  and  apj arently  within  the 
right  broad  ligament.  It  was  rounded  lu  shape,  not  tender, 
large  enough  nearly  to  fill  the  pelvis,  and  firmly  fixed,  but  I 
thought  that  the  fixity  was  in  part  due  to  its  size  and  position. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  soft  solid  or  a  thick-walled  cystic  growth. 
There  was  no  history  of  any  serious  illness  and  the  other  organs 
were  healthy,  with  the  exception  that  there  was  a  trace  of 
albumen  in  the  urine,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  1014  to 
1016  and  its  quantity  was  normal.  Menstruation  was  regular 
and  free,  but  not  excessive  at  any  time,  and  its  cessation,  at 
the  age  of  53,  was  cot  accompanied  by  noticeable  symptoms. 

In  a  younger  woman  a  fibromyoma  uteri,  firmly  held 
down  by  the  broad  ligament,  would  have  been  recognized 
without  hesitation,  and  the  continuation  of  the  perieds 
until  the  age  of  53  years  was  in  favour  of  the  view  that  a 
fibroid  tnmour  existed  at  that  time.  But  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  how  a  tumour  of  this  nature  could  give  rise 
to  trouble  which  did  not  become  urgent  until  the  patient's 
age  was  74,  unless  it  waa  undergoing  a  malignant  or 
degenerative  change.  Without  some  such  alteration  of 
structure  an  enlargement  of  a  fibromyoma  long  after  the 
change  of  life  is,  I  believe,  unknown,  and  yet  the 
symptoms  seemed  to  be  due  to  increasing  pressure  on  the 
bowel.  For  these  reasons  I  thought  that  the  mass  was 
probably  a  semi-solid  ovarian  cystoma  or  possibly  a 
uterine  tumour,  the  nature  of  which  was  obscure.  It 
followed  that  an  attempt  should  be  marie  to  rec.ove  it, 
and  my  chief  doubt  was  as  to  whether  its  excision  was 
possible. 

Operation. 

An  exploratory  operation  was  advised,  and  I  opened  the 
eHiom«i  in  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  on  January  25th, 
1907.  The  tumour  appeared  to  be  a  fibromyoma  within  the 
broad  ligament,  but  it  was  quite  as  soft  and  full  of  blood  as 
such  a  growth  usually  is  in  a  woman  30  years  younger  than 
this  patient.  Considering  the  symptoms  of  increasing 
mischief,  the  vascularity  of  the  growth,  and  the  apparent  ease 
of  the  operation,  I  decided  to  perform  a  total  hysterectomy. 
The  tumour,  which  was  closely  attached  to  the  right  side  of 
the  uterus,  was  enucleated  through  an  incision  along  the 
top  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  when  the  gap  thus  made  was 
being  closed,  after  the  uterus  and  tumour  were  removed,  it 
was  seen  that  the  small  intestine  was  inherent  to  a  portion  of 
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the  peritoneum  which  had  covered  the  tumour.  ftwtstobTtOU! 
that  the  new  disposition  of  the  parts  would  cause  a  dangerous 
traotion  on  the  adherent  coils  of  gut,  and  that  a  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  growth  must  '^u  a  had  the  same  e  li'oct.  1 
therefore  separated  the  adherent  OOlU,  and  found  that  the 
Tertnifonn  appendix  was  completely  hidden  by  them,  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  recent  inil  ammatlon.  but  there  was  a  round 
black  concretion,  measuring  about  ft  in.  in  diameter,  within 
the  appendix,  (lose  t>  t<«  innoMou  with  the  oiconni.  and  the 
adhesions  were  evidently  due  to  an   old  a;  \il  the 

small  Intestine  was  r.  leased,  and  the  appendix,   which   bad 
reosived    mhoh    of    its    Mood    supply    through   the     i 
adhesions,  was  removed. 

A  fttr~  TJisi 'dry. 

After  the  operation  the  patient  gave  no  real  occasion  for 
anxiety  during  the  first  week  of  convalescence,  although  the 
bowels  caused  tome  disoorofort  and  there  was  still  a  trace  of 
albumen  In  the  urine.  On  the  eighth  day  the  patient 
well  and  the  wound  appeared  so  firmly  healed  that,  contrary 
So  mv  usual  practice,  1  removed  a'l  the  sutures.  During  the 
following  night  part  of  the  Incision  crave  way,  sod  "hen  the 
patient  was  being  put  under  an  anaesthetic  with  a  view  to 
inserting  fresh  sutures  the  whole  wound  broke  down.  The 
exposed  coils  of  Intestine  showed  no  sign  of  inflammation  or 
tendency  to  form  adhesions,  and  tin*  wound,  afte'i  being 
reunited,  healed  throughout  without  suppuration,  all  the 
sutures  being  left  in  position  fourteen  days  and  some 
sixteen  days. 

Except  for  a  slight  bronchitis  and  a  painless  swelling  of  one 
leg  of  about  three  days'  duration,  there  was  little  further 
trouble,  and  the  patient  recovered  her  strength  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  it  was  noted,  however,  that  as  she  moveu  about 
and  took  nourishment  more  freely  the  amount  of  albumen  In 
the  urine  incressn  d.  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

The  patient  left  the  hojpiral  live  weeks  after  the  first  opera- 
tion, and  some  months  later  Or.  .lames  Hitchcock  informed 
me  that  she  was  to  all  appearances  well  and  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  improvement  in  the  towel  condition,  in  the 
general  health,  and  in  the  power  of  getting  about  ;  but  there 
was  an  Increase  of  the  albumen  In  the  urine,  which  I  . 
tinned,  and  there  are  new  also  nnmerons  hyaline  ci  ts,  The 
luaatity  of  urine  Is  good,  and  the  patient  is  at  prerent  visiting 
friends  in  the  country. 

Description  of  Tumour. 
The  tumour  was  very  soft,  almost  round,  and  me.-,-  ir.-e". 
ahaut  5  in.  in  its  greatest  diameter.  Mr.  Darwall  SmUh  has 
kindly  examined  "a  section  of  it,  and  he  reports  that  the 
are  It  tint  of  a  fibroniyoma,  which,  stows  \  My  tittle  sign 
of  degeneration,  Hare  and  there  a  tew  cells  have  become 
indefinite  In  outline,  hut  otherwise  the  appearances  are 
typical.    There  is  no  Indication  of  a  sarcomatous  change. 

The  evidence  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  in 
this  case  the  tttmonr  hid  begun  to  diminish  in  sizo  before 
It  was  first  discovered,  and  therefore  the  symptoms  could 
not  be  due  to  pressure  from  its  enlargement.  The  shrink- 
ing of  a  large  tibromyoma  uteri  is  often  associated  ^ith 
discomfort  and  even  with  much  pain,  as  it  becomes  haixi 
and  impinges  on  the  pelvic  brim,  and  also  when  it 
becomes  small  enough  to  fall  Into  the  pelvis  and  press 
upon  the  saon-l  plexus,  upon  an  ovary,  or  upon  an 
inflamed  Fallopian  tube,  Bui  a  tumour  within  (he  br  vid 
ligament,  and  which,  as  In  the  case  under  consideration, 
had  probably  always  been  within  the  pelvis,  oould  hardly 
increasing  procure  as  Its  size  diminished — Bt  least, 
BO  long  as  It  remained  s~ft. 

There,  is,  however,  another  way  in  which  the  shrinking 
of  a  uterine,  tumour  may  cause  trouble  —  namely,  by 
dragging  on  puts  which  have  become  adherent  to  it.  As 
T  interpret  the  phenomena  above  recorded,  the  symptoms 
were  iue  to  a  traction  on  the  adherent  Intestines  Induced 
by  the  gradual  diminution  in  sire  of  the  new  growth— an 
•xpian&Mon  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  given 
■  the  operation.  The  absence  of  a  history  of  appendi- 
citis may  have  been  duo  to  forgetfulness,  bnt  extensive 
intUmmatory  mischief  may  arise  from  this  cause  withont 
attracting  much  attention.  It  was  really  fortunate  for  the 
pitient  that  an  exact  diagnosis  was  Impossible,  for  I 
donbt  If  I  would  have  reoomtnendf d  opening  the  abdomen 
for  the  relief  of  adhesions  in  a  pitient  so  old,  and  without 
ration  her  discomfort  must  have  increased. 

The   patient's  ago  is  interesting.      I  think  she    la  the 

Djpoo  whom  a  hysterectomy    for   (ibromye 

, 'erlormcd  and   recorded,     Otherwise  the  agfl 

remarkable.     I  have    long   been    impressed   by  the   great 

success  which   atti  ndg   even   very   severe   operations   in 

healthy  old  people  il  asepsis  is  attained. 

The  condition  of  the  mine  is  very  important.     A  slight 
degree  of  albummurl  i  sh  'nil  not  be  considered  to 
Indicate  an  operation  wh  visablo. 


When  the  albuminuria  depends  on  the  condition  ot  the 
kidneys  it  undoubtedly  adds  to  the  danger,  and  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  renal  mischief  may  follow  the  operation; 
but,  as  a  rule,  immediately  serious  oouseeiueuoea  only 
fellow  If  aeptloaemtA  develops.  Apart  from  septic  mis- 
chief, even  extensively  damaged  kidneys  have  a  reserve 
Ol  I  xoreting  power  equal  to  very  great  emergencies. 

,  nf>st   unusual  pathological  condition  In  thii 
w:>s  the  state  ot  the  tu  uour,  which  was  quite  unique  In 
my  experience  in  a  patient  eo  old.      \s  a  rule,  a  tibro- 
myoma   shrinks    soon    alter    the   periods    cease,  and  its 
remains  oiti  u  undt  rgo  a  calcareous  change. 

For  example,  on  June  8th,   1P03,   1   removed  a  nter 
taming  a  to. uour  the  size  of  a  large  orange  which  oau 
sura  symptoms  In  a  patient  aged  .      ods  had  ceased 

three,   veins    earlier.     The    tumour    wbs  so   hard   thai 
dlrfionlt  to  out  it  with  a  knife.     Die  patient   recovered.    In 
another  ease  1   was   informed   that  a   fibroid   uterine   ti 
developed  until  the  patient's  abdomen  was  as  large  as  that  ot 
a  full-time  pregnan t  woman.     When  her  age  was  +8  ?he  was 
ugly  ill   from  profus*   haemorrhages  and  symptoms  ot 
blCOd  poisoning   SO  that  for  four  months  her  life  Wits  despair™ 
of.     She  very  slowly  recovered,  and  her  si?,a  diminish 
the  tumour  did  not  show  externally.     When  the  patient's  age 
was  60  years,  the  abdomen  again  enlarged,  sod  I  was  asked  to 
see   her.     On   June    15th,    V   ' 
dermoid  ovarian  tumours,  and  the  uterus  with  a  fibroM 

\1  5  Id.  in  diameter.     The  outer  part  of  the  latter  was 
so   calcareous   that,    when    it  was    incised,    the    knifo    broke 
through  the  tissues  with  a  crackling  noise   rather  tb 
them. 

Again,  on  XovcmVr  ISth  of  las*,  year,  I  successfully  removed 
an  ovarian  tumour  despiy  Imbedded  tn  the  breed  ligament  oTl 
i  treat  of  the  uterus  there  was  a  . 
.  tumour,  about  4  In.  in  length,  lying  loosely  in 
adhesions.  It  was  evidently  an  old  fibromjoma,  and  t. 
hard  that  1  bad  considerable  difficulty  In  breaking  It  with  a 
hammer.  The  hard  part  was  all  near  the  surface,  the  centtal 
portion  being  tough  and  leathery  in  consistence. 

Small  atrophied  fibroids  lying,  like  this  one,  harmlcsslj 
rear  the  uterus,  arc  not  very  uncommon  in  old  women.  In 
fact  these  canes  show  thu  conditions  to  be  expected  as 
patients  advance  in  years.  fli>d  the  only  explanation  1  e»n 
suggest  of  the  softness  and  vascularity  of  the  tumotu 
found  in  the  first  case  above  record  id  is  that  the  growtl 
was  so  near  to  the  cervix  and  to  the  uterice  vessels,  and 
so  completely  outside  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  n.erus 
that  its  nourishment  was  redu.ed  Uss  than  usual 
changes  associated  with  the  cessation  cf  menstruation 
whilst  She  fact  that  the  growth  was  completely  within  the 
broad  ligament  would  also  facilitate  its  nourishment  and 
|  thus  delay  (he  normal  degenerative  changes.  The  ex 
planation  is  probably  in  part  also  to  be  found  in  Uu 
unusual  youthfulnees  ami  vitality  of  the  patient. 
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A  coNstrjKRxr.LK  body  of  evidence  has  teen  adduced  ii 
support  of  the  liypotbes's  that  the  uterus  is  dep 
upon  ovarian  Influence  for  the  maintenance  of  its  strco 
tore  and   the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  that  Un 
'.1  of  this  influeue>e  at  any  time  during  reproductive 
life  causes   the  uterus  to  atrophy,  besides  producing  i 
profound  >  ffettt  upon  the  entire  metabolism  of  the  oi 
Some  writers,  on   the  other  hand    (for    example,   Rial 
Bell),  contend  that  it  is  the  uterus  which  is  cf  prime  impor 
tance,  and  observations  have  recently  be<  n  cited  polntini 
to  the  conelusioa  that  this  organ  exercises  a  cent'. 
the  growth  and  activity  cf  the  ovaries.    Other?,  again  <,fo 
example,    Bond),   adopt   the   view    I  hat   the   ovari 
uteius    aro   to  a  very  large  extent  interdependent  upoi 
Inr. 
The  clinical  evidence  brought  forward  by  surgeons  afte 
removal  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  in  the  human  subjec 
»  Bead  hotore  the  Royal  Society,  London.  May  xUh,  19OT. 
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has  supported  to  a  gr»  at  extent  the  expr-rimpntal  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  fath  an  int.<rrela'ion.  THe  modern 
tendency  (0  conserve  these  organs  as  far  as  post ibJp  darirg 
surg'eal  interference  has  been  brought  a;out  largely  by 
the-  belief  in  the  dependence  ol  the  one  organ  upon  the 
other.  Important  work  bearing  npon  this  subject  has 
bsen  published  recently  by  /.  veilel  (T3S9  ,  Mandl  and 
Bflrger  (1904;,  B)r.d  (1906''  and  many  other  surgeons. 

It  la  the  purpore  Of  thfs  paper  to  record  a  se'ira  of 
experiments  dealing  with  these  questions,  and  to  state  the 
conclusions  which  we  hive  reached  regarding  them. 

Influence  of  the  Ovary  upon  the  Uteru*. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  experimental  evidence  adduced 
upon  the  existence  «nd  nature  of  the  ovarian  Influence  nan 
been  recently  given  iD  a  piper  by  Marshall  and  Jolly 
(1907),  who  cite  observations  showing  that  the  uterus 
undergoes  undoub'ei  degenerative  changes  after  the 
removal  ol  the  ovaries.  Further  evidence,  which  is  in 
accord  with  this  conclusion,  has  been  independently  reached 
by  Cirmichael  (19:7).  Fur  accounts  of  the  litera'ure 
rffer-nce  may  be  made  to  these  papers. 

Since,  however,  certain  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
still  matters  of  controversy  *  it  has  been  thought  worth 
while  to  pla*e  on  record  the  results  of  farther  experiments 
upon  rabbits,  dealing,  first,  with  the  effects  of  ovariotomy 
in  lull  grown  aiults  at  different  periods  afttr  the  opera- 
tion, and  secondly,  with  the  effects  of  the  same  operation 
in  youig  animals. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
uterus  may  be  due  to  an  interference  with  the  blood 
supply  to  that  organ,  in  the  removal  of  the  ovary.  The 
uterus  in  the  rabbit,  as  in  the  human  subject,  has  an 
independent  vessel  of  supply  derived  from  one  of  the 
pelvic  vessels  and  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  operation 
undertaken  with  care  for  the  removal  of  the  ovaHes,  situ- 
ated as  they  are  high  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  could 
interfere  with  this  vessel.  Care  was  also  taken  in  our 
experiments  to  avoid  Injuring  the  anastomotic  branch  of 
the  ovarian  artery,  which  passes  along  the  Fallopian  tube 
to  j^in  the  u'erine. 

For  this  purpose  in  several  of  the  experiments  a  lateral 
incision  was  made  over  the  ovary  on  each  eide,  so  as  to 
ootain  better  access  and  interfere  with  the  me?ovarium  as 
little  as  possible  by  traction,  a  condition  which  is  unavoi  1- 
able  in  removal  ol  the  ovaries  b7  a  mesial  incision  Thus 
all  dangers  of  fallacy  from  vascular  interference  were 
avoided 

A  mesial  incision  was  often  unsatisfactory  for  the 
removal  of  ovaries.  In  that  the  upper  pole  of  the  ovary 
may  t*>  lelt  behind  in  dividing  its  superior  attachment, 
considerable  traction  being  required  to  expose  the  organs 
freely. 

In  the  following  experiments  fully-grown  rabbits  were 
used: 

E  r-.eriment  1.—  The  ovaries  were  removed  by  a  mesial 
n,  and  the  animal  killed  after  an  Interval  of  three  and 
a  half  months.  Sections  showed  that  the  uterine  stroma  had 
undergone  considerable  fibrosis  and  was  reduced  In  amount. 
The  glands  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  superficial 
epithelium  was,  however,  fairly  normal  bat  degenerated  in 
some  of  the  cells  bilng  vacuolated.  The  muscular  wall 
did  not  show  ranch  degeneration,  but  was  somewhat  thinner 
than  usual.  Saperficfally  the  ateTOs,  whflse  size  was  carefully 
noted  at  the  time  of  operation,  wae  perceptibly  smaller. 

Experiment  3  —The  ovaries  wire  removed  by  a  mesial 
incision,  and  the  animal  killed  three  and  a  half  months  sub- 
sequently, as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  The  glands  and 
Epithelium  did  not  show  the  same  degree  of  degenaration  as 
in  the  previous  case  S  ime  fibrosis  wis,  however,  clearly 
discernible  throughout  the  s^rroma.  The  muscles  appeared  to 
fee  not  well  developed,  but  otherwise  were  fairly  normal. 

Experiment  S  — The  ovaries  were  removed  from  a  pregnant 
rabble  by  two  lateral  incisions.  Two  days  afterwerda  the 
rabbi;  aborted  Af;er  five  and  a  half  months  the  rabbit  was 
killed.  The  uterus  appeared  vary  pala  and  atrophic  looking. 
Mimmary  tissue  was  almost  non-axistent.  Adipose  tlssae 
was  superabundant.  Sections  through  the  uterus  showed 
that  the  muc.-.;a  was  very  thin  and  also  fibrotio,  ths  nuclei  of 
the  liroma  being  fear  and  far  between,  excepting  in  the  imme- 
diate neighb  urhood  of  the  epithelium,  just  below  which  they 
were  much  more  numerous.  T.ie  glands  were  represented  by 
mere  traces.  Tha  epithelial  cells  were  somewhat  degenerated. 
not  teki  g  on  the  stain  so  well  as  normally.  Tfl.re  wera  very 
few  blood  v-ssels. 

ovaries  of  a  rabbit  w-re  extirpated  by 

*  See  the  latter  part  o£  the  present  paper,  where  receut  theories 
upon   the   nature   and    importance   of    the  ateriae    1th  . 
.   -e<L 


meannof  two  lateral  incisions  a  week  after  parturition.  Tha 
animal  was  kept  alive  for  five  and  a  half  months,  during  which 
time  U  received  twen^j  two  Injections  of  commercial  ovarian 
extract,  made  to  determine  whether  this  would  have  the  effect 
of  arresting  the  uterine  degeneration.  The  extract  was 
inj '.et»d  Intraperitoneal!/,  one  lr,j-ction  011  an  average  being 
made  every  week  It  was  found,  however,  that  whereas  some- 
times the  ir,j  ction  appeared  to  res  jit  on  the  following  day  in 
a  congestion  of  the  mucius  membrane  of  the  external  genera- 
tive org*:.*  tha  atrophy  of  th-j  u  erus  was  in  no  way  prevented. 
S9ct;cns  thoved  a  very  thin  fib  otic  mucosa,  and  a  thlr; 
,-  ctjai.  As  In  the  precedir g  case,  tl.e  glands  had 
almost  disappeared,  and  many  of  the  ep'thellal  cells  were 
vacuolated  and  obviously  degenerate  in  the  cervix  the 
charges  were  not  to  pronounced,  the  epithelial  cells  being 
nearly  normal  In  appearance. 

Expe.rim.eiU  6  —The  ovaries  were  removed  by  two  lateral 
Incisions.  Tne  rabbit  was  killed  six  and  a  half  months  subse- 
quently. Very  pronounced  changes  had  taken  place.  The 
uterine  str^rmi  was  extremely  fibrotic  and  contained  no  glands. 
Trie  eoithelinm  was  much  attenuated  the  nuclei  having  failed 
to  take  up  the  stain  to  the  usual  extent.  A  few  very  small 
capillaries,  however,  could  be  still  seen  In  the  stroma.  The 
muscle  bores  were  much  broken  op.  The  cervix  had  not 
undergone  (he  same  amount  of  degeneration,  bat  some  of  the 
epithelial  cells  appeared  vacuolated. 

In  the  following  two  experiments  very  young  immature 
rabbits  were  used : 

Experiment  1  — Th3  ovaries  were  removed  on  May  29th. 
The  rabbit  weighed  660  grams.  On  August  8;h  it  weighed 
1610  grams.  On  March  20th  the  rabbit  was  killed  after  fiist 
being  weighed  The  weight  was  3.450  grams,  the  animal  being 
fully  grown  and  in  perfect  health.  The  uterus  was  'ound  to  be 
absolutely  Infantile,  being  no  bigger  than  a  rat's.  Sections 
showed  that  the  muscular  wall  was  almost  totally  11  udeveloped. 
The  mucosa  was  somewhat  thicker,  but  fibrous  throughout. 
Tn*  lining  epithelium  was,  however,  present. 

Experiment  -2  — Tne  ovaries  were  removed  from  a  very  small 
rabbit  en  June  5th.  The  animal  weighed  740  grams.  On 
Angnst  3;b  It  weighed  1.450  grams.  On  March  20th  it  was 
killed  after  being  first  weighed.  The  weight  at  that  time  was 
2,030  grams.  The  rabbit  was  quite  fully  grown  and  very  fat. 
The  uterus,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  was  very  small, 
being  not  so  large!  as  an  adult  uterus  after  ths  removal  of  the 
ovaries  some  months  previously,  as  shown  by  our  fiiet  series 
of  observations. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  removal  of  the  ovaries 
at  an  early  period  of  Hie,  while  arresting  the  development 
of  the  other  generative  organs  has  no  effect  on  the  growth 
and  general  health.  The  weights  as  given  above  compare 
favourably  with  those  ol  unoperated  rabbits  and  with 
those  of  animals  in  which  the  uterus  had  been  removed 
(see  below). 

Influence  of  the  T'terus  upon  the  Ovaries. 

Although  the  bulk  of  evidence  brought  forward  clinically 
seems  to  show  that  the  uterine  functions  fall  into  abeyance 
after  removal  of  the  ovaries,  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  menstruation  has  per- 
sisted after  oophorectomy.  Pozzl  (1905)  has  recently 
recorded  several  such  cases,  but  the  uterus  in  the  majority 
contained  a  uterine  fibroid  or  other  pathological  condition. 

The  explanation  of  such  cises  has  always  been  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  has  probably  led  to  the  ideas  now  held 
by  some  surgeons  that  the  uterus  ia  capable  of  performing 
its  functions  independently  of  the  ovaries,  and  even  that 
the  functions  of  the  ovaries  themselves  depend  largely  on 
the  presence  ol  the  uterus  and  its  secretions. 

Zwelfel  and  Abel,  in  a  communication  to  the  German 
Gynaecological  Congress  (1899;,  in  tracing  the  after- 
histories  of  eases  of  hysterectomy,  found  that  when  the 
body  of  the  uterus  was  removed  entire  atrophy  of  the 
ovaries  always  followed,  so  that  menopausal  symptoms 
set  in  similar  to  those  occurring  alter  cophorectomy.  In 
3  cases,  however,  in  Which  a  portion  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  was  conserved,  menstruation  persisted 
and  menopausal  symptoms  were  absent.  Doran  (1905). 
after  following  up  the  after  history  of  60  cases  of  subtotal 
hysterectomy,  is  Inclined  to  support  Abel  and  Z  veifel,  in 
that  the  uterus  should  be  removed  above  the  eervix.  In 
order  to  prevent  sudden  artificial  menopause,  while  he 
also  cites  2  cases  where  menstruation  persisted  after 
r  joval  of  the  bjdy  of  th"  otern  a  d  both  ovaries,  the 
cervix  being  left  b  hind.  Mandl  and  EQ  ger  (1904),  in  an 
exhaustive  monograph  on  the  effects  of  hysterectomy  with 
and  without  the  ovaries,  hold  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  ovaries  are  left  behind  there  is  a  gradual  cessation  of 
ovarian  function  due  to  atrophy  or  eVg  nf ration  of  the 
ovaries.  Holzbach  (1906;,  however,  states  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  ovarus  do  not  degenerate  after  hysterectomy,  and  that 
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where  such  degeneration  does  ocenr  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  interference  with  the  nervous  connexions  consequent 
upon  the  operation  of  removal.  Blair  Bell  (1906)  holds 
that  the  theory  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  ovary  is 
inconclusive,  and  that  the  clinical  facts  go  to  show  that 
menstruation  is  due  to  a  uterine  secretion,  and  the  meno- 
pause due  to  its  absence,  while  he  supposes  ovulation 
itself  to  depend  on  the  circulation  of  this  secretion,  which 
he  calls  "uterin."  He  mentions  that  there  have  been 
many  cases  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Liverpool  in  which 
ordinary  menstruation  continued  after  the  removal  of  the 
ovaries,  and  makes  farther  statements  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ovaries  invariably  atrophy  after  the 
removal  of  the  uterus. 

Bond  (1906),  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  ovarian 
secretion  is  influenced  by  a  saline  secretion  from  the 
endometrium,  the  two,  however,  actirig  antagonistically  to 
one  another,  so  that  prevention  of  the  uterine  secretion 
by  hysterectomy  favours  hypertrophy  of  the  ovary. 
Bond's  vie  ft,  therefore,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Blair  Bell.  Bond  records  two  experiments  on  the  resalts 
of  hysterectomy.  In  one  of  these  the  entire  uterus  of  a 
rabbit  was  removed,  and  the  animal  killed  after  five 
months.  Both  ovaries  were  found  to  be  normal.  In  the 
other  experiment  the  lelt  uterine  cornu  only  was  extir- 
pated, and  the  rabbit  killed  after  five  months.  The 
ovaries  In  this  case  also  were  in  no  way  atrophied.  Bond 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  prevention  by  previous 
hysterectomy  of  the  secretion  of  the  saline  fluid  by  the 
endometrium  of  the  anoesirous  uterus  favours  the 
overgrowth  of  luteal  tissue  in  the  ovary. 

Stress  has  also  been  laid  upon  the  well-known  fast  that 
whereas  the  corpora  lutea  of  the  ovary  continue  to 
undergo  development  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  if 
pregnancy  supervene  after  ovulation,  this  hypertrophy 
soon  ceases  in  the  absence  of  pregnancy.  Bond  records 
an  experiment  on  a  rabbit  in  which  the  ovary  after  being 
grafted  to  an  abnormal  position  contained  a  somewhat 
aberrant  "corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy"  In  association 
with  a  gravid  uterug.  Such  observations  are  regarded  by 
him  as  affording  evidence  of  an  internal  uterine  secretion 
(differing  from  that  elaborated  by  the  anoestrous  uterus) 
acting  on  the  ovaries  and  so  inducing  a  growth  of  luteal 
tissue.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  occur- 
rence of  pregnancy  exercises  a  profound  effect  over  the 
whole  maternal  organism,  and  not  merely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  ovaries. 

Certain  other  authors  have  adopted  views  which  imply 
a  dependence  of  the  ovaries  upon  some  function  of  the 
uterus  Thus  Loewenthal  (1884)  appears  to  have  held  that 
ovulation  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  stimulus  in  some  way 
set  up  by  the  uterine  changes  of  the  pro-oestrum.  More- 
over, Heape  (1900)  has  expressed  the  belief  that  oestrus 
(which  depends  normally  upon  the  presence  of  the  ovaries) 
"  Is  possible  only  after  the  active  changes  due  to  pro- 
oestrum  have  taken  place  in  the  uterus,"  but  this  state- 
ment clearly  applies  to  normal  animals. 

Excepting  for  the  two  experiments  of  Bond,  which  have 
just  been  referred  to,  no  experimental  work  appears  to 
have  been  published  upon  the  effects  of  hystereotomy  on 
the  ovaries.  The  following  experiments,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  results  reached  were 
negative,  are  not  without  importance. 

Experiment  l.—Oa  April  8th  the  uterus  was  removed  entire 
from  a  very  young  rabbit  which  weighed  420  grams.  On  August 
8th  the  weight  was  1,640  grams.  The  rabbit  was  killed  on 
November  11th  after  being  weighed.  The  weight  was  then 
2,050  grams,  the  animal  being  apparently  fully  grown.  The 
ovaries  were  well  developed,  having  Increased  greatly  in  size 
since  the  operation.  On  histological  examination  they  w?re 
found  to  be  normal,  containing  numerous  growing  Graalian 
follicles,  and  showing  no  sigDS  whatever  of  degeneration. 

Experiment  2. — On  April  8th,  the  uterus  of  a  very  young 
rabbit  was  removed,  excepting  the  cervix.  Weight, 
390  grams.  On  August  8th  the  weight  was  1.640  grams.  On 
November  11th  the  rabbit  was  killed.  Weight,  1,940  grams. 
The  ovaries  were  normal  in  every  way. 

Experiment  3  — Oa  May  2nd  the  uterus  was  removed  entire 
from  a  young  rabbit.  Weight,  650  grams.  On  August  8th  the 
weight  was  1,6G0  grams.  The  rabbit  was  put  with  the  buck  at 
intervals  and  noticed  to  copulate.  On  January  20th  it  w»s 
killed  when  quite  full  grownand  in  perfect  condition.  Weight, 
3  020  grams.  The  ovaries  were  extremely  well  developed  and 
contained  nnmerous  discharged  follicles. 

Experiment*  4  a-ntl  5  —In  each  experiment  the  uterus  was 
removed  from  a  very  young  rabbit,  excepting  the  cervix,  and 
the  rabbit  killed  Bfter  several  months  (in  the  one  case  after 


eight  months  and  in  the  other  after  ten  months).  Oestrus  was 
notioed  in  both  cases  after  the  animals  had  reached  maturity. 
The  ovaries  in  both  cases  were  normal,  those  of  one  animal 
containing  large  follicles,  and  those  of  the  other  (which  had 
been  with  the  buck)  recently  ruptured  follicles 

Experiment  6. — The  uterus  was  removed  entire  from  a  very 
young  rabbit  on  May  17tn.  Weight,  470  grams.  In  August 
tie  animal  was  observed  to  be  ill,  and  on  August  28th  was 
killed.  The  ovaries  had  undergone  development  sinoe  the 
operation  and  were  normal  in  histological  appearance. 

Experiment  7. — The  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  were  com- 
pletely removed  from  a  young  rabbit  on  December  9  th.  The 
rabbit  was  killed  on  April  3rd,  when  the  ovaries  were  found  to 
be  normal  and  to  contain  many  follicles. 

In  four  experiments  on  rats  the  uterus  was  removed  entire 
in  the  month  of  July.  Two  of  the  rats  were  killed  in  January, 
when  the  ovaries  showed  no  indications  of  degeneration.  The 
other  two  were  killed  in  April,  the  ovaries  being  large  in  size 
and  containing  many  protruding  follicles.  On  the  other  hand, 
marked  uterine  degeneration  has  been  recorded  in  rats  after 
the  removal  ol  the  ovaries  for  shorter  intervils  of  time 
(Marshall  and  Jolly,  1907). 

Farther,  in  the  case  of  a  ferret  in  which  the  uterus  was 
removed,  the  histological  appearance  of  the  ovaries  was 
normal  after  three  montbs,  when  the  animal  unfortunately 
died.  The  Interval  which  had  elapsed,  however,  was  probably 
too  short  to  admit  of  the  deduction  of  definite  conclusions. 

It  may  be  concluded  as  a  result  of  these  experiments 
that  the  growth  and  development  of  the  ovaries  are  in  no 
way  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  uterus.  Such  a 
conclusion  is  no  doubt  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  clinical 
evidence,  but  it  is  one  which  on  phjlogecetic  grounds 
might  be  expected,  since  the  u'erus  is  an  organ  which 
came  into  existence  comparatively  recently  in  the  course 
of  vertebrate  evolution,  whereas  the  ovary  is  common  to 
all  Metazoa. 

It  has  been  shown,  further,  that  oestrus  and  coitus  may 
occur  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  uterus.  Whether 
under  such  a  condition  the  other  generative  organs  under- 
go any  of  the  changes  which  normally  characterize  the 
pro- oestrum  was  not  determined,  since  such  changes  are  in 
aoy  case  difficult  to  detect  in  rabbits. 

It  was  likewise  impossible  to  determine  definitely 
whether  there  was  any  increase  of  ovarian  activity  conse- 
quent upon  hysterectomy  (such  as  one  would  infer  If 
Bond's  theory  of  an  antagonistic  uterine  secretion  were 
correct),  but  we  failed  to  discover  any  clear  indication  of 
its  existence. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  experiments  lead  us  to 
summarize  our  conclusions  as  follows  : 

1.  The  removal  of  the  ovaries  In  young  animals 
(rodents)  prevents  the  development  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes.  These  remain  in  an  infantile  condition. 
The  subsequent  growth  and  general  nutrition  of  the 
animals  seem  to  be  unaffected. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  ovaries  in  adult  animals 
(rodents)  leads  to  fibrons  degeneration  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tubes  (most  marked  in  the  mucous  membrane). 
The  animals' subsequent  health  and  nutrition  remain  good. 

These  observations,  for  the  most  part,  support  the 
evidence  obtained  clinically  In  the  human  subject  after 
surgical  operation. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  uterus  in  a  young  animal  has  no 
influence  In  preventing  the  further  development  of  the 
ovaries.  These  are  capable  cf  ovulating  and  forming 
corpora  lutea  after  adult  life  has  been  reached. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  uterus  in  an  adult  animal  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  degenerative  change  in  the  ovaries  if 
the  vascular  connexions  of  the  latter  remain  intact. 

These  latter  observations  do  not  support  the  contentions 

of  those  surgeons  who  advocate  subtotal  hysterectomy, 

believing  that  the  functional  activity  of  the  ovary  is  in 

some  way  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  uterus. 
The  expenses  of  this  investigation  were  defrayed  by 

grants  from  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of 

Scotland. 
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MOVABLE    KIDNEY    FROM    A    SUKGICAL 
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During  recent  years  attention  has  been  called  with 
increasing  frequency  to  the  harmful  effects  of  unduly 
movable  kidneys  upon  the  genual  well-being  of  the 
individual.  It  has  long  been  known  that  movable 
kidney  may  cause  local  pain  and  discomfort,  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  acute  attacks  known  a3  Dietl's 
crises.  Such  a  kidney  is  often  very  tender,  and,  accord- 
ing to  its  position,  may  simulate  renal  calculus,  an 
inflamed  gall  bladder,  or  appendicitis.  Further,  the 
drag  of  the  kidney  upon  the  duodenum  and  colon  not 
infrequently  gives  rise  to  dysppptic  symptoms  of  a  very 
intractable  character.  Marjy  cases  of  dilated  stomach 
without  obvious  pyloric  obstruction  appear  to  be  caused 
by  a  movable  right  kidney  haviDg  produced  kinking  of 
the  duodenum.  In  a  recent  autopsy  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  this  condition  was  found,  and 
no  cause  other  than  the  dropped  right  kidney  was  dis- 
covered to  account  for  a  markedly  dilated  stomach.  The 
duodenum  was  sharply  kinked  just  beyond  the  pylorus. 
Several  times  I  have  fixed  the  kidney  for  gastric  dilata- 
tion of  many  years'  standing,  with  very  satisfactory 
result3.  As  a  rule,  in  these  cases  there  is  little  or  no 
vomiting,  but  great  delay  in  the  passage  of  food  through 
the  stomach  and  much  flatulence.  No  history  of  pre- 
ceding ulceration  in  obtainable,  and  no  pyloric  thicken- 
ing can  be  felt.  In  America  the  association  between 
movable  kidney  and  menstrual  distmbances,  especially 
dysmenorrhoea,  has  been  emphasized. 

Apart,  however,  from  those  symptoms  which  are  more 
or  less  readily  explicable  on  mechanical  grounds,  it  is 
gradually  becoming  more  clearly  recognized  that  movable 
kidney  may  produce  more  general  and  far-reaching 
disturbances.  The  frequent  association  of  profound 
neurasthenia,  persistent  headaches,  depression,  and  even 
insanity,  with  undue  mobility  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  clcse  relationship 
between  these  symptoms  and  the  renal  mobility.  Dr. 
Suckling  of  Birmingham  has  insisted  upon  this  relation- 
ship for  many  yea's,  and  has  advocated  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  kidney  in  Its  proper  place  by  means  of  a  suit- 
able belt,  and  when  this  fails,  by  nephropexy.  Latterly 
this  view  has  been  strongly  supported  by  many  American 
and  Continental  writers,  and  increasing  experience  tends 
to  prove  that  very  often  marked  relief  and  frequently 
complete  cure  follows  fixation  of  the  kidney  when  undue 
mobility  of  that  organ  is  associated  with  profound  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system  which  medical  treatment 
fails  to  relieve.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
renal  mobility  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  toxins  in  the 
blood  by  interfering  with  urinary  excretion,  and  that  these 
toxins  act  deleteriously  upon  the  nervous  system  and 
nutrition  generally.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  easily  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  are  affected  by  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  flowing  through  them  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  escape  of  urine 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
profound  disturbance  of  urinary  secretion  may  be  caused 
when  they  are  unduly  mobile.  The  continual  change  of 
position  must  frequently  interfere  with  their  circulation 
and  cause  temporary  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine. 

1  do  not,  however,  in  this  paper  intend  to  discuss  the 
Indications  for  operation  when  the  kidney  is  movable,  or 
the  pathological  explanation  of  the  symptoms  caused  by 
it,  but  to  confine  myself  to  certain  points  connected  with 
Its  operative  treatment  based  upon  an  experience  of 
nearly  70  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. 

A  typical  movable  kidney,  as  seen  during  operation, 
presents  certain  well-marked  features.  The  true  capsule 
is  thickened  and  has  a  mottled  appearance,  due  to  the 
presence  of  opaque,  yellowish-white  patches  of  varying 
size.  These  patches  indicate  areas  of  greater  thickness, 
and  to  them  are  attached  adhesions,  often  of  great 
strength.  The  perirenal  fat  is  usually  scanty,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  adhesions  which  surround  the  entire 
kidney.  The  adhesions  are  sheet-like  in  appearance,  with 
denser  bands  leading  to  the  opaque  patches  on  the  true 


capsule.  They  extend  between  the  true  capsule  and  the 
fascial  capsule  outside.  Usually  the  adhesions  are  quite 
loose  and  allow  the  kidney  a  wide  range  of  movement 
within  its  fascial  capsule,  though  the  latter  is  dragged 
after  ihe  kidney  in  its  more  extensive  excursions.  The 
true  capsule  is  never  very  adherent  to  the  renal 
parenchyma,  and  where  adhesion  exists  it  is  irregular  and 
generally  found  beneath  the  opaque  areas.  The  kidney 
pedicle  is  very  much  elongated,  and  the  kidney  can  gene- 
rally be  pulled  right  out  on  the  loin  without  causing  any 
undue  tension  upon  it.  It  is  unusual  to  find  the  pglvis  of 
the  kidney  dilated,  and  when  this  does  occur  it  is 
apparently  due  to  the  kidney  having  become  fixed  in  an 
abnormal  position  and  a  temporary  kinkiDg  of  the  ureter 
converted  into  a  permanent  one.  So  long  as  the  kidney 
can  move  freely,  hydronephrosis  is  not  produced.  It  is 
rare  for  the  suprarenal  capsule  to  drop  with  the  kidney, 
and  I  have  only  once  seen  it.  On  that  occasion  it  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  the 
kidney,  and  showed  evidences  of  chronic  inflammation. 
Sometimes  the  adhesions  between  the  colon  and  kidney 
are  very  dense,  and  their  separation  ia  effected  with 
difficulty. 

The  adhesions  are  not  always  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate proximity  of  the  kidney.  On  several  occasioLS  in 
which  the  peritoneum  had  been  accidentally  opened  from 
the  loin  I  have  seen  sheet-like  adhesions  within  the 
peritoneal  cavity  closely  resembling  those  surrounding 
the  kidney.  Once  or  twice  also,  during  an  abdominal 
section,  I  have  observed  these  adhesions,  and  in  every 
case  the  kidney  was  very  movable.  In  one  case,  where 
the  kidney  could  almost  be  pushed  into  the  pelvis,  the 
Bppendix,  ascending  colon,  gall  bladder,  and  pylorus  were 
involved  in  thin,  sheet  like?  adhesions  for  which  no  other 
satisfactory  cause  was  discoverable  ihau  the  mobile 
kidney.  Theconstantpresenceof  these  adhesions  furnishes 
striking  proof  of  the  amount  of  perirenal  irritation  caused 
by  undue  renal  mobility. 

Treatment  by  Belts. 

Some  5 ears  ago  Dr.  Suckling  devised  a  belt  to  keep  the 
kidney  in  position,  and  its  use  is  attended  by  great 
relief  in  many  cases.  This  belt  has  since  been  patented 
by  Messrs.  Salt  of  Birmingham,  and  ia  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Frequently,  however,  the  belt  falls  to 
cure  or  even  to  relieve.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  depth 
cf  the  kidney  from  the  surface,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
provide  satisfactory  support  without  the  pressure  of  the 
pad  being  Irksome.  Another  reason  for  failure  is  dis- 
covered when  operating.  Not  infrequently  it  is  found  to 
be  impossible  to  restore  the  kidney  to  its  normal  position 
until  the  adhesions  to  its  lower  pole  have  been  divided. 
These  adhesions  may  be  so  strong  and  dense  as  to  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  kidney  from  being  pushed  into  place  by 
aQy  external  pressure.  When  it  can  be  readily  slipped 
beneath  the  ribs  a  belt  may  be  tried,  but  many  failures  are 
met  with. 

Treatment  uy  Operation. 

Very  many  different  operations  have  been  devised  for 
the  fixation  of  a  movable  kidney,  and  this  in  itself  is 
striking  testimony  to  the  difficulty  experienced.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  kidney  come3  loose  cgain  has 
cot  unnaturally  caused  a  prejudice  against  operation  in 
the  past,  and,  more  important  still,  accounts  for  many  of 
the  failures  to  obtain  relief  of  symptoms.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, because  the  failure  Is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  due 
to  an  error  in  attributing  the  patient's  symptoms  to  the 
movable  kidney  rather  than  as  a  surgical  failure  to 
fix  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  fix  movable  kidneys  successfully  and  permanently.  The 
renal  parenchyma  Is  soft,  and  sutures  passed  through  it 
tear  out  easily,  so  that  the  capsule  alone  can  b"  utilized 
for  purposes  of  support.  The  muscKs  of  the  back  are  too 
yielding,  and  will  not  withstand  the  drag  cf  a  kidney  fixed 
to  them ;  further,  by  their  own  contraction,  the  y  tend  to 
push  the  kidney  away  from  them, and  so  strain  the  support- 
log  stitches.  The  strain  thrown  upon  the  suppoi  ting  sutures 
during  the  retching  that  is  so  common  after  operation  is 
enormous,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  so  many  kidneys 
belDg  found  loose  again  so  soon  as  the  patient  assumes 
the  erect  position.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  method 
by  which  the  kidney  is  sutured  to  the  muscles  of  the  back 
will  give  satisfactory  results.    Another  difficulty  has  been 
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experienced  in  connexion  with  bailed  sutures ;  those' 
such  as  catgut,  which  are  absorbed  in  1  he  tissues  are  apt 
to  soften  and  5 ieJd  too  soon,  while  the  permanent  suture 
materials,  such  as  silk,  frequently  give  rise  to  troublesome 
sinuses.  To  avoid  these  troubles,  the  kidney  capsule 
itself  has  been  cut  Into  stiips  which  have  been  rta!efo 
serve  as  sutures,  and  seme  of  the  tendons  of  the  back 
muscles  have  been  ntil'zed  lor  the  same  purpose.  The 
results,  however,  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  operation  devised  by  Goelet  was  a  dietinct  advance 
upon  former  methods.  In  his  operation  the  kidney  is 
supported  by  two  silkworm  gut  sutures  passed  beneath 
the  kidney  capsule,  taken  through  the  external  arcuate 
ligament,  and  brought  out  throngh  the  muscles  of  the 
back  on  to  the  surface  of  the  loin,  where  they  are  tied 
over  a  roll  of  gsuze.  These  stitcheB  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
new  adhesions  which  form  round  the  kidney  become 
sufficiently  firm  to  keep  it  in  place.  The  stitches  are  very 
strong  and  prevent  the  kidney  from  tearing  loose  during 
the  early  vomiting.  As  an  additional  support,  Goelet 
packed  the  space  below  the  lowtr  pole  of  the  kidney  with 
iodoform  gauze,  which  was  left  In  for  several  days. 

The  operation  described  below  Is  a  modifiott'on  of 
Goelet's.  I  have  now  performed  it  70  timf  s,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  the  kidney  has  remained  in  place  in  every 
instance.  Most  of  the  cases  have  been  examined  from 
time  to  time  after  operation  by  Dr.  Suckling,  and  he 
informs  me  that  he  has  never  found  the  kidney  down 
again. 

Method  of  Operating. 

The  skin  of  the  loin  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  and 
rubber  gloves  are  used.  The  loose  fat  In  the  loin  has  a 
very  low  resisting  power  and  unless  rigid  aseptic  pre- 
cautions are  taken  suppuration  occurs  and  convalescence 
is  prolonged.  The  patient  is  turned  on  the  side  so  that 
the  loin  to  be  operated  upon  is  uppermost,  while  the 
space  between  the  ribs  and  iliac  crest  is  increased  by 
introducing  a  sandbag  or  rubber  air-cushion  under  the 
lower  loin.  The  incision  commences  just  above  and  a 
little  behind  the  tip  cf  the  twelfth  rib  (Fig.  1).    It  is 


Fig.  1.  -  Diagram  to  show  Hue  o£  incision. 


carried  almost  vertically  downwards  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  and  is  about  3  In.  to  3i  in.  in  length.  This  incision 
runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinae 
muscle.  The  fibres  of  the  latlssimus  dorsi  muscle  are 
identified  and  separated  in  the  line  of  cleavage.  The 
lumbar  fascia  is  next  divided  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the 
iliac  crest  along  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinae. 
The  fingers  are  then  imerted  into  the  wound  and  its 
margins  as  widely  separated  as  possible.  In  the  space 
thus  opened  up  is  seen  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis  covering  the  perirenal  fat,  and  internally  the 
outer  part  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  which 
extends  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinae.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  last  doraal  nerve  and  the 
first  lumbar  artery  running  along  the  lower  border  of  tie 
last  rib  are  identified  and   protected  from   Injury.    The 


anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis  is  next  divided 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  between 
the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  When  incising 
the  lumbar  apoteurosis  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  in- 
jujing  the  ilio- hypogastric  nerve,  which  crosses  the  line  of 
division  in  its  lower  part.  The  kidney  surrounded  by  its 
fatty  capsule  Is  now  exposed.  With  the  margins  of  the 
wound  widely  retracted,  the  kidney  ean  with  a  little 
coaxing  be  brought  out  on  the  loin,  It  is  covered  with 
sheet-like  adhesions,  often  of  great  density,  extending 
from  the  true  fibrous  capsule  to  the  perirenal  fascial 
capsule.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  strip  these  arUu-slons  and 
tie  attempt  to  do  so  may  cause  separation  of  the  trne 
capsule  from  the  kidney  cortex.  They  are  better  divided 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  the  blades  of  the 
scissors  being  kept  eloBe  to  the  kidney.  It  is  essential 
that  the  kidney  shou?d  be  completely  freed  from  all  ad- 
hesions and  left  attached  by  its  pedicle  only,  otherwise 
they  may  exercise  a  downward  drag  and  militate  against 
the  success  of  the  operation. 

Two  incisions  are  now  made  through  the  kidney 
capsule.  The  first  extends  from  the  upper  pole  along  the 
convex  border  as  far  as  its  centre ;  while  the  second,  com- 
mencing at  the  same  point  as  the  first,  is  carried  to  the 
back  of  the  hilum.  The  triangular  area  of  capsule  thus 
marked  out  is  raised  and  left  attached  by  its  base,  which 
extends  from  the  convex  border  to  the  hilum.  Use  is 
made  of  it  for  purposes  of  support,  as  described  presently. 
Two  stout  strands  of  silkworm-gut  are  now  passed  beneath 
the  capsule  in  the  way  described  by  Goelet.  The  upper 
of  these  enters  near  the  centre  of  the  convex  border, 
passes  beneath  the  capsule  for  about  I  in.,  Is  brought  out 
and  re-entered  in  the  same  direction  a  little  lower  down. 
It  Is  brought  back  in  the  same  way  a  little  behind  the 
convex  border.  By  passing  the  suture  beneath  the 
capsule  twice  in  series  in  this  way  a  very  much  stronger 
hold  is  obtained,  and  it  is  less  likely  to  tear  through.  The 
second  stitch  is  paS:ed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but 
nearer  the  lower  pole  (Fig.  2).  The  free  erds  of  the 
silkworm-gut  sutures  and  the  apex  of  the  loose  triangular 
piece  of  the  capsule  are  clamped  with  pressure  forceps 
and  the  kidney  rep'aced  in  the  loin.  The  loose  fat  and 
fascia  covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  is  stripped  off  and  dragged  away,  so 


Fig.  2—  Eiagram  to  show  position  of  silkworm-gut  sutures  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  passed.  The  dotted  lines  mark  the 
incisions  in  the  capsule  to  form  the  suspension  loop. 

that  the  back  of  the  kidney,  when  fixed  In  position,  will 
lie  against  the  muscle  itself.  This  ensures  the  formation 
of  firmer  adhesions  between  the  kidney  and  muscle. 

All  is  row  ready  for  the  final  fixation.  A  pair  of  closed 
Spencer  Wells  forceps  is  forced  through  the  muscles  of 
the  eleventh  intercostal  space  immediately  behind  the 
tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  and  made  to  project  below  the  rib 
in  the  wound.  The  forceps  pass  between  the  rib  and  the 
pleura.  By  using  blunt  forceps  and  keeping  the  points 
close  to  the  rib  there  Is  no  risk  of  wounding  the  pleura, 
and  this  accident  has  never  happened  In  my  hands.  The 
blades  of  the  forceps  are  now  opened,  and  the  apex  of 
the  triangular  piece  of  loose  capsule,  already  described, 
seized.  The  forceps,  with  the  blades  closed,  are  then 
withdrawn.     The  kidney  is  pushed  up  from  below  by 
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fingers  in  the  wound  until  the  fixed  base  oi  the  denuded 
area  la  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib. 
The  loose  strip  of  capsule  Is  then  drawn  taut,  and  fixed 
by  means  of  fine  silk  to  iss  own  base.  For  additional 
security  a  second  silk  stitch  fixes  it  to  the  intercostal 
muscle  at  the  place  where  it  emerges  above  the 
twelfth  rib.  In  this  way  the  kidney  is  suspended 
by  a  loop  of  its  own  capsule,  which  passes  completely 
icund  the  rib.  This  loop  gives  excellent  support,  and 
enables  one  to  fix  the  kidney  accurately  in  a  position  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible.*  A  long-handled  needle  is  then 
passed  through  the  skin  of  the  back  about  1  in.  above  the 
top  of  the  incision,  and  brought  out  in  the  wound.  It 
passes  behind  the  twelfth  rib  and  through  the  ligamentum 
ircuatum  externum  immediately  below  it.  The  eye  of  the 
needle  is  threaded  with  one  of  the  free  ends  of  the  upper 
silkworm-gut  suture  already  passed  beneath  the  capsule 
sf  the  kidney  and  the  needle  withdrawn.  The  needle  is 
*gain  passed  through  the  skin  at  the  same  level,  but  about 
£  in.  in  front  of  the  first  puncture,  and  the  remaining 
ree  end  of  the  upper  suture  withdrawn.  The  free  ends  of 
he  liwer  stitch  are  drawn  to  the  surface  in  the  same  way. 
:>ut  are  made  to  emerge  about  i  in.  nearer  the  wound 
■ban  the  upper.    The  stitches  are  then  pulled  tight  and 
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Fig.  3.— Diagram  to  show  arrangement  of  suspension  stitches. 
K,  Kidney  ;  c.  kidney  capsule  ,  p,  pleura  ;  m,  lung  ;  L.  liver  ; 
1,  intestines  within  peritoneum  :  D.  silkworm  gut  sutures  passing 
through  muscles  and  fasciae  of  back  to  suriace,  where  they  are 
tied  over  a  roll  of  gauze  well  above  the  wound  ;  F,  fine  silk 
sutures  fixing  loop  of  kidney  capsule. 

led  over  a  roll  of  iodoform  gauze.  The  roll  of  gauze  rests 
in  sound  skin  above  tbe  wound.  At  first  I  brought  the 
upporting  stitches  out  through  the  top  of  the  wound,  and 
he  gauze  pad  lay  on  the  upper  part  of  the  incision.  The 
larlj  however,  becoming  soaked  with  serum,  and  later 
Lard,  caused  considerable  irritation.  By  placing  it  alto- 
;ether  above  the  wound  this  is  avoided  (Fig.  3). 

The  fixation  is  now  complete.  As  a  rule,  no  vessels 
equire  ligature,  and  drainage  is  unnecessary.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  oozing,  a  strip  of  iodoform  ganzd  is 
ilaced  below  the  kidtey  and  brought  out  between  the 
kin  sutures.  It  is  removed  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
round  is  closed  by  through-and-through  silkworm-gut 
utures,  or,  if  thought  desirable,  the  lumbar  aponeurosis 
r.d  latissimus  dorsi  may  be  stitched  separately  with 
atgnt.  In  order  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  large 
pace  thai  is  left  below  the  kidney  a  large  pad  of  wool  is 
aid  on  the  abdomen  just  internal  to  the  anterior  superior 
pine  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  spica  bandage. 

The  skin  stitcbes  are  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but 
he  supporting  stitcbes  are  left  in  for  three  weeks.  The 
atient  is  kept  in  bed  for  a  month,  and  then  provided  with 
i  light  belt  «r  an  elastic  webbing  bandage  applied  in  the 
orm  of  a  spica  to  be  worn  for  six  months. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Jir.  Jordan  Lloyd  for  demonstrating  to  me  the 

lacticability  oi  uul;z:ut;  the  last  r.o  for  BurjHjses  ui  support. 


Convalescence. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  little  shock  is  caused  by  the 
operation,  considering  the  extensive  manipulations  to 
which  the  kidney  is  subjected  ;  it  is  far  less  than  that 
caused  by  exploring  a  healthy  kidney  for  stone.  Clearly 
the  constant  change  in  position  of  a  movable  kidney 
causes  its  nerves  to  become  much  more  tolerant  of 
manipulation.  Post-anaesthetic  retchiug  is  frequently 
troublesome  and  more  prolonged  than  usual.  Flatulence 
is  also  a  constant  trouble,  and  seems  to  be  aggravated  by 
temporary  paraljsis  of  the  colon.  This  is  induced  by 
the  separation  of  adhesions  between  the  kidney  and  colon. 
I  now  make  a  practice  of  giving  a  large  simple  enema  on 
the  second  night  after  operation,  and  this  gives  the 
patient  marked  relief.  There  is  usually  some  pain  at 
first,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  morphine  the  night 
of  the  operation.  I  have,  however,  found  that  aspirin, 
10  to  15  grains,  often  affords  marked  relief,  and  it  is  well  to 
try  this  before  resorting  to  morphine. 

In  most  of  my  cases  recovery  has  been  uneventful.  In 
a  few.  however,  the  temperature  has  risen  between  the 
seventh  and  tenth  day,  and  a  little  later  a  quantity  of 
turbid  serum  has  escaped  from  the  wound.  Evidently 
this  was  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  space  below  the 
kidney,  which  came  to  the  surface  after  the  skin  sutures 
had  been  removed.  The  presence  of  such  a  collection  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  convexity  of  the  loin  and  an 
ill-defined  fullness  just  inside  the  anterior  superior  spine. 
Usually  but  little  trouble  Is  caused,  and  after  discharging 
freely  for  twenty-four  hours  the  sinus  rapidly  closes. 
Only  in  one  case  has  the  discharge  persisted  for  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  in  this  case  it  ceased  about 
ten  weeks  after  operation.  I  have  had  no  eases  In  which 
a  permanent  sinus  has  resulted,  or  which  required  sub- 
sequent operative  interference.  In  two  cases  active  sup- 
puration occurred.  These  were  evidently  infected  at  the 
time  of  operation,  but  after  a  more  tardy  convalescence 
ultimately  did  very  well. 

Results  of  Operation. 

Recovery  from  the  operation  has  occurred  in  every  case 
except  one.  This  was  a  man  who  was  operated  on  during 
an  attack  of  acute  mania  wheih  necessitated  his  control 
by  two  keepers.  As  he  was  rapidly  wasting  and  becoming 
weaker  it  was  decided  not  to  postpone  operation.  He 
bore  the  operation  very  well,  and  for  three  days  appeared 
to  be  progressing  favourably,  with  a  normal  temperature 
and  slow  pulse.  On  the  third  day  he  vomited  bile  once 
or  twice,  but  apart  from  this  and  a  reluctance  to  take  food 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  anxiety.  On  that  day  he  was 
sensible  for  the  first  time  for  over  a  week,  and  conversed 
with  his  wife  quite  cheerfully.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
became  collapsed  and  died  without  apparent  reason.  The 
autopsy  showed  nothing  to  account  for  his  death.  Of 
the  rest,  recovery  has  been  comp  ete,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  kidney  has  never  come  loose 
again. 

I  have  rarely  operated  upon  both  kidneys  at  the  same 
tiiiie,  for  the  reasons  that  it  adds  to  the  risk  and  that 
fixation  of  one  kidney  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  the 
symptoms.  "Where  both  kidneys  are  movable  the  worst 
one  Is  dealt  with  and  the  effect  of  this  observed.  In  one 
or  two  instances  only,  where  relief  of  symptoms  has  only 
been  partial,  does  a  second  operation  on  the  other  kidney 
appear  necessary. 

The  benefit  resulting  to  the  patients  from  fixation  of  the 
kidney  has  been  highly  gratifying,  many  of  them  stating 
that  they  have  not  felt  so  well  for  years.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  most  of  them  the  symptoms  had 
extended  over  years,  in  spite  of  all  ordirary  beatment, 
and  that  they  were  mental  and  phjsical  wrecks,  these 
results  are  all  the  more  striking.  That  it  was  not  the  rest 
alcue  that  produced  tbe  improvement  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  eevera'  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  had  pre- 
viously been  tried  and  failed,  and  that  they  are  now 
leading  an  active  life  without  relapse.  Headaches, 
depression,  intractable  dyspeptic  troubles,  and  neuroses  of 
various  kinds  have  disappeared  ;  further,  in  almost  every 
case  the  weight  has  increased.  Of  course,  time  is  essen- 
tial to  effect  all  this,  and  I  am  aeeustorred  to  point  out 
beforehand  that  it  is  unfair  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the 
nephropexy  for  six  months.  From  a»j  experience  of  these 
70  cases  I  am  convinced  th»t  where  persistent  fucctiona 
disturbances  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  found  in  com 
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paratlvely  young  people    in    association    with    movable 
kidney,  the  latter  should  be  fixed. 

The  anatomy  of  the  operation  described  has  been 
revised  by  Professor  Arthur  Robinson,  and  to  him  my 
best  thanks  are  du?  for  his  valuable  assistance. 


A   NOTE    ON   CRYOSCOPY   OF   TRINE. 

Br  W.  R.  GELSTON  ATKINS,  E.A  , 

DEMOXSTHATOS    OF    CHEMISTRY,    TRINITY    COLLEGE,     DUBLIN. 

When  an  appreciable  quantity  of  any  pathological  pro- 
duct is  present  in  urine  the  depression  of  its  freezing 
point  below  that  of  pure  water  does  not  give  a  correct 
indication  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  kidney 
excreting  it  with  relation  to  the  elimination  of  the  normal 
products  of  metabolism. 

The  depression  of  freezing  point  of  water  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  dissolved  substances  in 
it,  and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  those  substances 
for  non-electrolytes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  use  the  depression  as  an  indication  of  the 
work  done  by  the  kidney  in  eliminating  the  dissolved 
substances  against  the  osmotic  pressure  produced  by  them, 
for  this  pressure  is  also  proportional  to  the  number  of 
gram-molecules  in  solution. 

V.  Koryani  and  others  have  shown  that  the  value  of  the 
depressing  of  freezing  point  A,  does  not  fall  below  0  9°  C. 
unless  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  taken.  From 
this  we  conclude  that  a  kidney  producing  urine  which 
freezes  at  —  I  27°  O,  for  example,  is  functioning  sufficiently 
to  maintain  health.  But  this  conclusion  may  be  quite 
wrong  if  it  happens  that  a  large:  quantity  of  a  pathological 
product  is  present. 

Sugar  (glucose)  is  the  substance  most  commonly  met 
with  in  quantity,  so  it  alone  will  be  considered  here. 
Suppose  that  in  the  above  specimen  of  urine  freezing  at 
—1  27°  C,  5  per  cent,  of  glucose  be  found.  This  amount 
of  glucose,  if  dissolved  in  pure  water,  would  lower  its 
freezing  point  by  a  definite  amount,  and  the  presence  of 
the  other  substances  in  no  way  interferes  with  this. 
Accordingly,  if  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  kidney 
is  excreting  waste  products  efficiently,  we  must  find  out 
the  depression  produced  by  the  normal  waste  products 
alone  :  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from 
the  depression  as  determined  the  depression  produced  by 
the  quantity  of  glucose. 

This  was  found  by  experiment  originally,  but  can  now 
be  easily  calculated  from  the  following  equation  : 


In  this  M  represents  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dis- 
solved substance,  and  s  the  weight  of  it  in  l  grams  of 
solvent ;  A  is  the  depression  of  freezing  point  of  the 
solution  below  that  of  the  pure  solvent,  while  k  is  a 
constant  depending  upon  the  solvent.  A  full  explanation 
of  the  equation  would  be  out  of  nlace  here,  but  may  be 
found  in  any  book  on  physical  chemistry,  such  as  Waiker. 
Lehfeldt,  Ostwald,  or  R?ychler.  Now  for  moderate  con- 
centrations for 


tute 


we  m3y,  without  serious  error  substi- 

the  fractional  amount  of  s  present,  then 

u  =  100  x  *- 
For  wat,<r,  K  =  1870,  and    the    molecular    weight   of 
glucose  CeHiaOc  is  180;  accordingly  the  depression   pro- 
duced by  5  per  cent,  of  glucose  dissolved  in  water  can  be 
calculated. 


That  Is.  0  112°  C.  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  glucose,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  value  0  1C4D  C  ,  the  mean  cf  several 
concordant  experimental  determinations. 

So  it  is  clear  that  the  depression  produced  by  the 
normal  products  of  metabolism  contained  in  the  urine  is 
1.27°  C.  -0  56°  C.=  0.71°  C,  a  value  which  is  much  too 
low.  Thin  this  kidney,  which  would  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  quantities  of  solids  occurring  in  ordinary 
metabolism,  is  unable  to  eliminate  them  in  addition  to  the 
glucose.  The  difference  must  be  accumulating  in  the 
blood,  namely,  solids  sufficient  to  depress  the  freezing 
point    from— 0  71°  C.   to  — 0  9C°C.    or     more,    end     in 


addition  probably  some  sugar,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  sugar  should  be  excreted 
while  all  the  urea  and  other  normal  products  are 
not.  This  accumulation  will  cause  the  blood  to 
freeze  below  its  normal  point  —  0.56°  C,  gradually  lower- 
ing it  to  —  0.60°  C.  and  beyond,  till  death  ensues.  Such  a 
conclusion  could  not  be  drawn  from  one  determination 
alone,  but  requires  the  weighing  of  any  other  facts  that 
may  be  known,  such  as  whether  the  other  kidney  Is 
badly  diseased,  not  developed,  or  has  been  removed  by 
operation. 

For  example,  a  specimen  sent  for  examination  contained 
1.37  per  cent  of  glucose,  and  froze  at  1.17°  C.  Calculation 
showed  the  depression  produced  by  the  glucose  alone  to 
be  —  0.193  O,  so  the  freezing  point  of  the  specimen,  as  far 
as  the  amount  of  normal  products  eliminated  was  con- 
cerned, was  —(1.17°  G.  —0.19°  C)=  — 0  98°  C.  This 
value,  though  low,  is  above  the  limit,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  large  volume  of  urine  eliminated  by 
diabetic  patients,  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  conclude 
th3t  the  kidney  was  functioning  well. 

Another  specimen  contained  7  per  cent.  glucoEe,  and 
froze  at  —  2,11°  C.  The  depression  produced  by  the 
glucose  was  calculated  to  be  —  0.73°  C,  so  the  "  corrected" 
value  of  the  freezing  point  was  —  1.38°  C.  What  has  been 
said  of  glucose  holds  equally  well  for  any  other  pathological 
product. 

For  convenience  a  table  is  added  showing  the  depression 
of  freezing  point  of  water  by  various  quantities  of  glucose, 
given  to  the  nearest  hundredth  of  a  degree,  and  based  on 
the  value  A  =  0.104°  G.  for  a  1  per  cent,  solution.  The 
figures  in  the  region  of  10  per  cent,  are  slightly  too  high, 
as  for  great  concentrations  the  law  is  not  strictly  correct; 
these  deviations  amount  to  only  0  02°  C.  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
increase  slightly  with  the  concentration. 

Table  showing  Depression  of  Fret  zing  Point  by  Various 
Quantities  of  Glucose. 


A 

Glucose  per 

Glucose  per  Cent. 

Cant. 

A 

4 

°C. 
-0.85 

64 

°c. 

-0.57 

1 

-0.10 

6 

-0.62 

li 

-0.16 

64 

-0.68 

2 

-0.21 

7 

-0.73 

2i 

-026 

74 

-0  78 

3 

-0  31 

8 

-0.83 

3i 

-036 

84 

-0.88 

4 

-0  42 

9 

-094 

li 

-0)7 

H 

-099 

5 

-0.52 

10 

-1.04 

With  regard  to  the  technique  of  freez'ngpoint  deter- 
minations of  urine  and  blood,  those  who  claim  to  make 
these  measurements  in  twenty  minutes  are  liable  to 
encounter  an  error,  not  very  serioua  where  urine  is  con- 
cerned, but  of  relatively  great  magnitude  when  blood  Is 
being  examined.  When,  in  order  to  determine  the  scale- 
reading  corresponding  to  0.00°  O.,  the  bulb  of  the 
Beckmann  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  well-stirred 
mixture  of  ice  and  water,  the  mercury  quickly  contracts 
and  comes  to  rest  at,  say,  1.35  after  a  few  minutes.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  zero,  for  on  allowing  the  thermometer 
to  stand  for  some  time,  with  constant  stirring,  the  zero 
will  be  found  to  have  risen  to  1.37  or  thereabouts.  This 
occurs  because  the  large  and  very  thin  glass  bulb  con- 
tracts appreciably,  but  more  slowly  than  the  mercury ; 
accordingly  the  mercury  thread  is  gradually  forced  up. 
This  rise  was  observed  to  be  0.02°  C.  in  three  Beckmann 
thermometers  examined,  and  ceased  to  be  appreciable 
after,  roughly,  one  hour.  These  thermometers  had  only 
been  exposed  to  the  ordinary  air  temperatures  of  the 
laboratory  for  some  months  previously  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  thermometers  which  have  been  exposed  to  any 
considerable  temperature  the  error  would  be  much  more 
serious. 

The  effect  is,  of  course,  to  cause  the  freezing  point  of 
the  blood,  8,  to  have  too  low  a  numerical  value,  if  the  zero 
riesin  the  interval  between  its  determination  and  the 
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determination  of  8.  Tims  a  spfcimen  which  has  a  true 
freezing  point,  —0  61°  C,  indicating  an  advanced  state  of 
disease,  may  appear  to  have  a  value  r>  =  0.58  '  C,  a  normal 
value,  if  the  zero  ha3  shifted  0.03°  C ,  a  by  no  means 
unlikely  amount  in  warm  weather. 


SI  PPURATIVE   APPENDICITIS    IN    A   PATIENT 
WITH    TRANSPOSED   VISCERA. 

By  HAROLD  HEBBLETHWATTE,  M.R.C  S  Ekg., 

BOBI.EY-IN-WHARI'ED.\LE. 

In stan ess  of  transposition  of  the  viscera  are  sufficiently 
rare  to  be  of  interest,  and  the  following  notes  on  a  case  of 
appendicitis  in  the  left  side  are  worthy  of  record  on 
account  of  the  rarity  of  the  condition  and  the  lack  of 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

A  tall,  thin,  falr-coroplexioned  boy,  aged  16.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  mild  attacks  of  the  usual  exanthemata  had  never  had 
any  illness  worthy  of  mention,  and  to  the  day  prior  to  my 
seeing  him  had  been  at  school,  apparently  in  gcoi  health. 

On  physical  examination  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  posi- 
tion of  tne  internal  organs  was  abnormal.  The  heart  apex  was 
felt  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  U  in.  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  and  the  heart  dullness  was  all  on  the  right  side.    The 


Transposition  of  viscera  (Kelly's  vermiform  appendix), 
a,  Heart;  &,  liver;  c,  stomach;  a,  gall  bladder;  c,  transverse 
colon  ;  /,  descending  colon  ;  g,  caecum  ;  ft,  vermiform  appendix ; 
i,  rectum  ;  j,  bladder. 

liver  could  be  palpated  on  the  left,  and  the  resonance  of  the 
stomach  elicited  on  the  opposite  side.  The  heart  sounds  cor- 
responded to  the  unusual  position,  the  second  sound  being 
loudest  In  the  second  left  interspace. 

On  May  17th,  1906,  he  returned  from  school  complaining  of 
sickness  and  pain  in  the  abdomen.  On  examination  the 
following  day  the  abdomen  was  tense  but  not  very  tender ; 
the  bowels  were  constipated  and  he  had  vomited  a  portion  of 
his  breakfast ;  tho  temperature  was  100  5°  and  the  pulse  70. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  feel  very  ill,  nor  did  his  looks  indicate 
any  severe  condition.  In  twenty-four  hours,  however,  the 
pain  returned  and  the  abdomen  was  distended.  Both  flanks 
were  very  painful  on  pressure  but  distinctly  more  on  the  left 
side.  The  probable  transposition  of  the  appendix  into  the  left 
Iliac  fossa  led  me  to  suspect  that  organ  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Mr.  Moynihan,  of  Lseds.  in  consultation,  agreed 
with  this  opinion,  and  we  treated  the  case  on  expectant  lints 
with  a  view  to  an  operation  when  the  acute  symptoms  passed 
off.  For  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  patient  was  not  allowed 
any  food,  and  for  some  days  after  only  egg  albumen  solution 
and  veryilight  food,  the  bowels  being  acted  upon  by  glycerine 
or  simple  enemata.  Daring  the  next  fortnight  the  symptoms 
somewhat  abated,  and  occasional  pain  on  the  right  side,  as  of 
peritonitis,  was  ralievsd  by  turpentine  stupes  ;  the  general 
malaise  did  not  quite  subside  ;  there  was  occasional  vomiting  ; 
the  temperature  was  subnormal  and  the  pulse  60  to  70.  Deep- 
saated  pain  was  produced  by  pressure  on  the  left  iliac  region, 
and  there  was  a  want  of  resonance  on  percussion. 

An  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Moynihan  on  June  12th, 
ether  being  the  anaesthetic.     A  preliminary  incision  5  in. 


Jong  in  the  central  line,  to  locate  the  appendix  definitely, 
revealed  an  unexpected  condition.  The  whole  peritoneum 
showed  signs  of  old  peritonitis  ;  the  intestinal  colls  were 
adherent,  and  numerous  bands  were  felt.  These  were  broken 
as  much  as  possible  bbfore  closing  the  wound.  The  abdominal 
viscera  were  found  to  ba  transposed.  A  second  incision 
extending  from  a  point  3  in.  to  tho  left  of  the  umbilicus  down- 
wards and  inwards  for  a  distance  of  7  in.  to  the  central  line 
was  then  made.  On  opening  the  peritoneum  it  was  found  that 
the  left  iliac  region  was  occupied  by  an  abscess  containing  foul 
pus  ;  the  appendix  was  in  a  gangrenous  state,  and  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  caecum  communicated  with  the  abscess.  A 
counter  opening  was  made  in  the  loin,  two  large  drainage 
tubes  were  inserted  in  the  wounds,  and  the  cavity  left  to 
drain. 

The  patient  rapidly  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  temperature,  which  bad  been  subnormal  for  nearly 
three  weeks,  rose  to  100.5°  on  that  evening.  It  kept  afterwards 
about  99°,  and  slowly  sank  to  normal. 

The  abscess  cavity  was  Irrigated  twice  daily  with  FteHlfred 
water  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Faecal  matter  appeared  in 
the  dressings  until  the  end  of  July,  and  the  sinus  finally 
healed  in  the  last  week  of  August. 

Points  of  interest  in  the  case  are :  First,  the  very  slight 
inflammatory  symptoms  preceding  so  large  a  collection  of 
pas ;  secondly,  the  absence  of  any  history  of  previous 
illness  to  account  for  the  extensive  adhesions  over  the 
whole  peritoneum,  and  the  rapid  and  complete  healing  ol 
the  perforation  from  the  Bloughing  appendix. 
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THE     HALDANE-SMITH    METHOD    OF    ESTI- 
MATING THE    OXYGEN   TENSION   OF 
ARTERIAL    BLOOD. 

By     W.     A.     OSBORNE. 

(From  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  University  of  Melbourne  ) 

[Abstract.] 
The  theory  0!  the  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
both  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  form  dissociable  com- 
pounds with  haemoglobin.  If  haemoglobin  be  subjected 
to  a  mixture  of  both  02  and  CO,  the  haemoglobin  will  be 
distributed  according  to  a  law  which  may  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  an  equation : 

PcO  _  -r-   ^COHb 

POj  C0:Hb 

where  pCQ  and  p0  are  the  pressures  of  carbon  moncxice 
and  oxygen  respectively,  CC0Hb  and  C0,Hi,  tne  concen- 
trations of  carboxyhaemoglobin  and  oxyhaemoglobin 
respectively,  and  K  a  constant. 

If  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  unattached  to  either  Oa 
or  CO  be  negligibly  small,  as  it  Is  in  the  experiments  in 
question,  we  may  write  this  equation  as  follows  : 

Pea^'jr      a 

where  a  Is  the  percentage  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin 
with  CO.  In  the  experiments  of  Haldane  and  Smith  an 
animal  breathed  a  definite  percentage  of  CO  in  air  giving 
therefore  pco  The  percentage  saturation  of  the  blood 
was  determined  by  a  colorimetric  method.  The  constant 
K  can  be  calculated  if  we  know  the  curve  of  dissociation 
of  carboxyhaemoglobin  in  the  presence  of  a  fixed  pressure 
of  oxygen.  In  these  experiments  of  Haldane  and  Smith 
the  blood  of  the  animal  was  found  to  contain  less  carboxy- 
haemoglobin than  If  the  blood  was  shaken  in  vitro  with 
the  same  gas  mixture.  If  the  experiments  were  correct, 
and  no  purely  physical  explanation  of  the  fact  forth- 
coming, and  if  it  be  granted  that  the  lung  does  not  do 
work  by  keeping  CO  out,  then  we  must  aseume  that  the 
lung  does  work  by  forcing  oxygen  into  the  blood  against 
pressure.  From  these  experiments  of  Haldane  and  Smith 
calculated  that  the  arterial  blood  of  man  contained 
oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  38  5  per  cent,  of  an  atmosphere. 
In  criticizing  these  researches  it  can  be  shown : 
1.  That  the  colorimetric  method  cannot  give  reliable 
results,  as  It  violates  two  fundamental  la*s  cf  eolorimetry. 
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The  two  fields  of  colour  are  given  by  cylindrical  lenses, 
which  are  some  distance  apart  instead  of  being  uniform, 
and  separated  by  a  theoretical  partition.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  shown  that  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  light 
during  the  colour  comparisons  do  not  affect  the  two 
readings  pari  passu,  so  that  varying  values  may  be  found 
for  a  blood  partially  saturated  with  CO  and  of  constant 
composition. 

The  curve  of  dissociation  of  carboxyhaemoglobin  in 
presence  of  air  determined  by  the  colorimetric  method  Is 
a  rectangular  hyperbola  giving  a  value  to  K.  —  0.0032. 
But  Hiifner,  by  means  of  bij  spectrophotometer,  obtained 
a  different  curve,  which  is  also  hyperbolic  and  giving  a 
value  to  K  =  0  0064,  or  double  that  obtainable  from 
Haldane  and  Smith's  curve. 

2.  That  no  account  has  been  taken  In  Haldane  and 
Smith's  calculations  of  the  action  of  the  counter  diffusion 
of  gases  which  was  first  demonstrated  by  Wivtsehko  in 
1870.  A  repetition  of  Wietschko's  experiments  was  made 
in  which  C02  and  Oa,  each  containing  the  same  per- 
centage of  CO,  were  allowed  to  diffuse  into  each  ether  in 
a  closed  system  which  ensured  that  the  quantities  of  C03 
and  02  diffusing  in  unit  time  would  be  approximat  ly 
equal.  It  was  found,  in  accordance  with  Wretschko'a 
experiments,  that  the  C03  during  the  diffusion  heaped  up 
the  CO  in  the  direction  of  its  diffusion.  One  can,  there- 
fore, state  that  in  the  lung  the  outward  drift  of  CO; 
hinders  the  absorption  of  CO  more  than  the  inward  drift 
of  oxygen  helps  the  absorption  of  CO. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  therefore,  that  Haldane 
and  Smith  were  not  justititd  in  concluding  from  their 
experiments  that  the  lung  was  a  secreting  organ  doing 
work  by  forcing  oxygen  inwards,  and  in  consequence 
raising  the  tersion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood 
above  that  in  the  alveolar  air. 

A  criticism  is  also  given  of  Haidane's  later  form  of  gas 
analysis  apparatus,  and  some  possible  sources  of  error 
described. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  this  research  a  grant  has  been 
made  by  the  British  Medical  Association,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Science  Coniatiitee  of  the  Association. 
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A    CLINICAL   METHOD    FOR   ESTIMATING  THE 

COAGULATION    TIME    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

By  J.  P.  MoG  3 WAN.  M.A.,  M  B.,  B.Sc, 

ERNEST  HART  RESEARCH   SCHOLAR. 

(From  the  Laboratory  oi  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh.) 

In  applying  the  method  to  be  described  the  following 
apparatus  are  required  : 

Capillary  glass  tubes  of  certain  dimensions, 

A  pricker. 

A  rile  or  glass  knife. 

A  tUme  for  fusing  the  capillary  tube. 

A  tuermometer. 

In  case  of  accurate  scientific  determlDatioD,  a  chamber 
regulated  to  the  temperature  required  for  the  observation 

The  bore  of  the  capillary  tubes  is  1  5  mm.,  is  uniform 
throughout,  and  the  length  of  the  tubes  is  about  6  in. 
The  tubes  are  blown  by  a  skilled  glass-blower  to  as  near 
the  above  dimensions  as  possible,  and  cost  2s.  per  100. 
The  other  requisites  require  no  explanation. 

To  Test  the  Coagulation-rate. 
The  hands  are  thorouQ'nly  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  held  below  the  tap  to  wash  off  the  last  traces  of 
Boap.  They  are  then  dried  on  a  clean  towel.  The  minute 
from  which  the  coagulation  time  is  to  date  is  then  noted 
down,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  room.  With  the 
watch  marking  seconds  close  at  hand,  the  observer  waits 
till  the  seconds  hand  Is  about  ten  seeonds  from  the 
minute  noted  down.  A  rag  Is  then  bound  tightly  round 
the  ringer,  and  when  the  seeonds  hand  reaches  the  exact 
minute,  the  fii  g<  r  is  given  a  good  sharp  stab  with  the 
pricker.  The  capillary  tube  is  then  seized  and  applied  to 
the  drop,  inclining  it  or  keeping  it  horizontal  according  to 
the  flow  of  biwi,  thus  maintaining  a  continuous  column 
ia  the  capillary  tube.  About  4  in.  of  the  tube  can  easily 
be  filled  iu  10  seconds  from  the  moment  of  pricking. 
The  column  of  blood  is  theu  allowed  to  run  down  the  tube 
to  such  a  distance  that  it  will  not  be  injured  by  applying 
heat  to  the  end  into  which  the  blood  was  received.    This 


end  is  then  fused  (alternatively  it  may  be  closed  with 
sealiDg  wax  or  paraffin).  The  fusion  keeps  the  column  of 
blood  steady,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  seize  the  tube 
between  the  sealed  end  and  the  end  of  the  column  of 
blood  nearest  it,  otherwise  the  expansion  of  the  air  causes 
a  movement  of  the  column,  The  tube  is  then  laid  down 
with  the  thermometer  beside  it,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
minute  a  file  mark  is  made  on  the  capillary  tube  i  in.  or 
less  from  that  end  of  the  column  of  blood  remote  from  the 
sealed  end  of  the  tube.  This  piece  of  the  tube  is  then 
broken  off,  care  being  taken  in  breaking  It  to  keep  the 
two  ends  of  the  glass  approximated.  The  two  ends  of  the 
glass  are  then  drawn  apart,  and  the  first  stage  of  coagula- 
tion visible  to  the  naked  eye  Is  shown  by  a  minute  thread 
of  fibrin  stretching  between  the  two  broken  ends.  When 
this  is  reached  the  other  parts  of  the  tube  are  similarly 
broken  to  confirm  the  first  observation.  A  further  con- 
firmation can  be  got  by  holding  up  the  capillary  tube  to 
tbe  light  and  noticing  that  when  coagulation  has  reached 
the  stage  of  the  formation  of  the  thread,  the  column  cf 
blood  in  the  tube,  instead  of  having  the  regular  contour  it 
had  before,  has  a  ragged,  irregular,  whitish  outline. 

Points  to  be  noted  are  that  the  hands  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  soap.  The  pricker  must  be  cleaned  after 
each  prick  with  clean  water ;  the  fingpr  must  be  similarly 
treated,  and  blood  must  not  be  drawn  twice  from  the 
same  prick.  These  latter  precautions  are  necessary  to 
avoid  sucking  up  formed  fibrin  ferment  into  the  tube 
with  the  blood  and  thus  increasing  the  coagulation-rate. 
The  only  other  point  is  with  regard  to  the  breaking  of  the 
tube.  The  tube  must  be  broken  and  yet  the  ends  kept 
together,  otherwise  the  fibrin  thread  may  be  broken.  One 
can  suspect  that  this  has  happened  by  the  blood  column 
bulging  out  at  the  broken  ends,  as  contrasted  with  the 
almost  concave  appearance  one  gets  when  the  blood  is 
fluid.  If  the  thread  has  been  broken,  another  piece 
should  immediately  be  broken  from  the  tube,  a  pro- 
ceeding also  undertaken,  as  noted  above,  for  corroboration 
when  the  fibrin  thread  has  been  got, 

I  have  done  a  good  number  of  series  of  consecutive 
coagulation  tests  on  myself.  These  were  done  In  the 
evening.  The  time  for  the  first  appparance  of  the  fibrin 
thread  in  all  of  them  ranged  from  7  to  9  minutes,  the 
bulk  of  the  readings  being  at  8  minutes.     Of  these  series 

I  shall  give  one,  consisting  of  8  consecutive  readings  done 
in  my  rooms  from  8.3  p.m.  to  9  18  p.m.  (li  hours) : 

My  finger  and  t  ie  pricker  were  washed  in  a  tumbler  of  water 
and  dried  on  a  clean  rag,  and  the  capillary  tube  was  fused  in 
an  ordinary  fishtail  burner.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
rBnged  from  16.5°  C.  at  the  beginning  to  17.5°  C.  at  the  end 
of  the  observations.  Coagulation  times  in  this  series: 
First  =  7  minutes  ;  second  =  8  minutes  ;  third  =  7  minutes  ; 
fourth  =  9  minutes  ;  fifth  =  8  minutes  ;  sixth  =  8  minutes  : 
seventh  =  8  minutes  ;  eighth  =  8  minutes.  Four  other 
normal  ino'viduals  gave  at  tbe  same  time  the  following 
readlrgs:  No.  1  =  6  minutes;  2  and  3  =  7  minutes;  4  =  8 
minutes  (twice). 

I  next  give  readings  taken  in  the  morning  (9  a.m.  to 

II  a.m.)  of  5  normal  individuals  with  myself  as  control. 
The  tsmperature  of  the  room  was  15°  C. : 

A  =  10  minutes;  B  =  9minuies;  C  =  ll  minutes;  D  =  ll 
minutiS  ;  E  =  11  minutes  ;  myself  =  li.  minutts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coagulation- rate  is  much  slower 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  and  Barker,  con- 
firmed by  Buckmaster,  states  that  accoidirg  to  the  time 
of  day,  amount  of  exercise  or  kind  of  food,  the  coagnlation- 
rate  may  be  as  low  as  6  minutes  or  as  high  as  14.5. 

The  object  of  this  note  has  been  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  of  this  method  for  clinical  purposes.  For 
clinical  purposes,  the  providing  of  an  apparatus  for  keep- 
ing tbe  blood  at  a  uniform  temperature  seems  to  be 
superfluous,  as  from  all  my  r^a^ings  doDe  at  room 
temperature,  which  varied  from  16°  C.  to  20°  C,  there 
was  no  change  in  the  coagulation-rate  corresponding  lo 
elevation  or  lowering  of  temperature  within  these  limits. 
This  might  be  expected,  considering  that  tbe  blood  is 
drawn  at  37°  0.,  that  glass  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
that  the  coagulation  time  is  so  short.  It  might  be  a  factor 
to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  bloods  of  long  clotting 
time.  In  such  cases  a  control  with  the  observer's  blood 
could  be  done  and  tha  result  expressed  as  an  index. 
This  control  would  also  correct  any  error  lrom  differences 
in  roughness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  gla»s  tubes  in 
different  samples  of  glass. 

This  method  can  also  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
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the  time  of  oomplete  coagulation  by  breaking  pieces  off 
until,  on  pulling  the  two  ends  apart,  the  whole  column  of 
blood  is  pulled  out  from  the  broken  off  piece.  The 
separation  of  the  serum  from  the  elot  can  also  be 
observed  In  these  tubes  and  the  differences  in  time  of 
separate  n  noted. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL, 


CASE    OF    RIGOR    MORTIS     IN    A    STILLBORN 
CHILD. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  my  practice  in  August 
last: 

Mrs.  M.,  aged  22,  a  thin,  active  woman,  not  very  well 
nourished,  and  who  had  only  returned  from  fruit  picking 
a  few  days  before,  was  attended  by  me  in  her  third  con- 
finement on  the  evening  of  August  28th.  It  was  pre- 
mature. She  did  not  expect  for  another  month.  She  had 
felt  the  child  movlDg  vigorously  about  eight  hours  before 
its  birth.  She  had  an  easy  and  straightforward  time,  and 
was  In  labour  about  four  hours.  I  was  with  her  about  o^e 
hour. 

The  child,  a  female,  when  born  was  dead  and  in  a  state 
ol  well- marked  rigor  mortis,  the  legs  and  arms  were 
flexed  and  quite  rigid,  the  child  seemed  to  be  well 
nourished,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  of  more  than  eight 
months'  development.  Her  first  child  was  born  alive. 
The  second  was  born  dead.  I  could  get  no  particulars  of 
that.  Her  husband  is  a  weakly  man,  with  synovitis, 
probably  gonorrhoeal,  cf  his  knee-joint. 
Iron  Bridge,  Shropshire.  D.  W.  Whitfield. 


INTENSE  HEPATIC  CONGESTION  IN  AN 
INFANT. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  In 
children  wairants  the  publication  of  the  following  case: 
An  Infant,  aged  5  weeks,  In  apparently  good  health  from 
birth,  died  suddenly  without  any  obvious  cause.  There 
was  no  history  of  cough,  rash,  feverishne^s,  sickness, 
diarrhoea,  or  convulsions,  and  at  death  th  re  was  oozing 
from  the  nose  bright  red  frothy  blood.  I  conducted  a 
postmortem  examination  by  order  of  the  coroner,  Dr. 
Danford  Thomas,  and  the  results  were  as  follows:  The 
body  was  well  nourished  and  weighed  9  lb.  12  oz  ;  the 
brain,  stomach,  and  heart  were  normal ;  there  was 
Intense  general  congestion  of  both  lungs ;  the  liver 
weighed  8+  oz.,  there  was  a  large  subcapsular  haemor- 
rhage, and  the  liver  substance  was  friable  and  deeply  con- 
gested. At  the  inquest  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  natural 
causes  "  was  returned. 

From  the  results  of  the  autopsy  two  important  questions 
arise — Where,  and  when,  did  the  congestion  originate  ? 
I  feel  confident  it  did  not  begin  in  the  lungs,  because  of 
the  absence  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  above.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  slight  inflammation  of  one  lobe  of  the  lung 
in  a  child  gives  rise  to  unmistakable  symptoms,  such  as 
cough  and  feverishness,  and  these,  If  present,  would  have 
attracted  the  mother's  attention.  I  think  the  pulmonary 
congestion  was  secondary  to  the  hepatic.  As  the  child 
was  only  5  weeks  old,  breastfed,  and  the  mother  was  a 
woman  of  temperate  habits,  alcohol  must  be  ruled  out  of 
court,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  that,  from  the 
evidence,  the  congestion  of  the  liver  must  have  originated 
in  utero,  cause  unknown.  It  is  probable  that,  had  the 
infant  lived  long  enough,  typical  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
would  have  developed. 

iondon,  w.  John  Alcindor,  M.B.Edin. 


TREATMENT  IN  OCCIPITO-POSTERIOR  CASES. 
This  subject  came  into  prominence  in  the  Journal 
during  the  discussion  on  Meddlesome  Midwifery  some 
time  ago,  but  was  only  mentioned  as  a  ease  In  point  In 
favour  of  Instrumental  labour.  I  have  had  a  run  of  these 
cases  lately,  and  thus  wish  to  give  my  experience  and 
draw,  if  possible,  the  experience  of  other  practitioners. 

Diagnosis. — One  may  be  able  to  diagnose  the  presenta- 
tion by  vaginal  examination  if  the  os  is  dilated  and  the 
membranes  ruptured,  but  my  experience  is  that  these 


cases  give  much  trouble  before  either  of  these  happens. 
I  made  a  diagnosis  in  most  of  my  cases  by  the  character 
of  the  pair.s— sharp  and  short— combined  with  abdom'.-ial 
palpation  and  non-engagement  of  the  head  In  the  pelvic. 
In  sev  ral  of  my  csasea  I  was  called  in  several  days  b<  fore 
confinement  for  pain,  and  diagnosed  fa'se  pains;  but  as 
the  pains  contitued  in  spite  of  treatment  I  came  to  the 
conclusion,  after  abdominal  palpation,  that  the  presenta- 
tion was  occipl to  posterior.  I  found  that,  on  vaginal 
examination  during  thfse  pains,  there  was  no  alteration 
in  the  os  and  no  bulging  of  the  membranes.  I  was  taught 
that  early  rupture  of  the  membranes  happens  in  these 
cases,  but  it  did  not  in  tlie  majority  of  my  cases ;  in  f^ct,  I 
have  had  to  rupture  to  opp'y  ins'ruaiects. 

Treatment— I  have  tried  puihirg  up  the  forehead  to 
bring  on  flexion,  and  rotation  of  the  occiput,  but  have 
never  had  a  successful  case.  The  pains  are  so  very  shoit 
and  the  intervals  so  long  that  one  csnnot  keep  the  hand 
in  the  vagina  till  the  next  ptin  comes.  A  medical  friend 
of  mine  said  he  always  put  up  hia  hand  and  turned  the 
head.  I  have  no  experience  uf  this,  and  would  be  a'n»id 
of  twisting  the  child's  neck.  The  treatment  I  adopted  in 
all  my  cases  was  early,  instruments.  I  have  waited  on 
certain  cases  twenty  four  hoars  to  get  a  dilated  cervix,  and 
at  the  end  had  to  dilate  with  the  fingers  and  apply  instru- 
ments. Some  of  my  cases  bad  the  lower  uterine  segment 
dilated,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  to  pull  the  head  down 
on  to  It.  There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  force  must 
sometimes  be  used  to  displace  the  head  from  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  but  afterwards  the  Instrumental  part  is  easy. 
The  head  tends  to  rotate  after  this,  and  I  do  not  reapply 
the  instruments,  and  have  had  no  bad  results  from  not 
doing  so.  I  have  delivered  several  prlmiparae  without 
reapplying,  without  even  the  slightest  tear  of  the  peri- 
neum. Hospital  treatment  may  differ  from  general  prac- 
tice, but  I  fail  to  see  where  it  can  do  so  in  the  interests  of 
the  patient.  The  patient  very  soon  gets  exhausted; 
vomiting,  temperature,  and  quick  pulse  give  warning  that 
it  is  time  artificial  labour  was  commenced,  even  before 
full  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  In  conclusion,  I  think  50  per 
cent,  of  occipito-posterior  presentations  which  commence 
as  such  remain  so. 

Annlesland.  JOSEPH  STARK,  L.R.C.P.Edln. 


A  CASE  OF  GALL  STONE  IN  THE  COMMON  DUCT. 
The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  sick  nurse  by  occupa- 
tion, sought  admission  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  on  January 
2nd,  1906,  with  distinct  signs  of  gall  stones,  and  with  a 
history  of  having  passed  a  small  sizid  stone  per  anum 
with  faecal  matter.  On  January  15th,  1906,  it  was  decided 
to  explore  the  gall  bladder;  accordingly  the  patient 
was  anaesthetized  with  chloroform,  and  a  vertical  incision 
In  the  abdominal  wall  was  made  from  the  costal  cartilage 
of  the  eighth  rib  (right)  down  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus 
in  the  mammary  line.  The  gall  bladder  was  exposed,  and 
on  exploration  it  was  found  to  contain  no  stone.  The 
cystic  and  the  hepatic  ducts  were  then  explored,  with  a 
negative  result.  The  common  bile  duct  was  then  manipu- 
lated between  the  index  fioger  and  the  thumb,  and  a 
small  stone  was  felt.  An  Incision  was  made  and  the  stone 
removed.  The  incision  in  the  common  bile  duct  was 
sutured  with  fine  silk.  The  patient  made  an  easy  recovery, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  the  forty-  second 
day  after  operation.  The  patient  is  at  present  in  very 
good  health,  and  has  exhibited  no  signs  of  any  more  gall 
stones  since  the  operation,  and  is  attending  to  her  usual 
occupation  of  sick  nursing.  The  weight  of  the  stone  was 
7  grains,  and  the  size  about  that  of  a  pea. 
Victoria  Hospital,  Bangalore.       T.  V.  ARMUQAM,  M.B,,  CM. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  BONE  BOBBIN  OB 
BUTTON  FOR  ENTERORRHAPHY. 
The  following  descriDtlon  explains  a  suggestion  for  a 
decalcified  bone  bobbin  or  button  for  enterorrh»phy, 
which  is  on  the  principle  of  and  was  suggested  to  me  by 
the  boxwood  drum  commonly  used  for  testing  eye  knives. 
It  combines  the  rapidity  of  the  Murphy  button,  the 
principle  Involved  in  Maunsell's  operation,  the  cheapness 
of  all  decalcified  bone  apparatus,  and  the  certainty  that 
within  half  a  minute  or  less  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
shall  be  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,   It 
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holds  the  parts  firmJy  in  position  for  Lembert's  suture, 
and  If  necessary  the  parts  of  the  bobbin  can  be  slipped 
apart  when  once  the  stitches  are  In  place. 

1.  The  male  or  smaller  part  of  the  button  is  slipped 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  and  the  larger  part 
into  the  lower,  each  end  of  the  gut  being  then  roughly 
occluded  by  a  single  stitch  taken  crosswise. 

2.  The  upper  end  of  the  bowel  is  then  thrust  down  Into 
the  lower  segment,  care  being  taken  to  have  enough  slack 
in  either  end  to  Intuseuscept  the  bowel  well.  The  bowel 
now  on  the  button  and  being  held  by  an  assistant,  a  row 
of  Lembert'a  sutures  is  inserted  in  the  usual  way. 

3.  Finally,  the  suture  closiDg  the  ends  of  the  bowel  is 
cut  by  a  sharp  cataract  or  other  knife  passed  through  the 
bowel,  this  minute  hole  being  close  by  a  single  stitch. 

The  bowel  is  thus  joined  together  by  Maunsell's  method, 
but  much  more  expeditiously.  If  thought  advisable  the 
two  halves  of  the  button  can  be  slipped  apart  and  pushed 
on  past  the  sutured  portion.  Where  time  is  of  great 
moment,  by  locking  the  two  ends  of  the  button  firmly, 
union  might  as  easily  be  got  as  with  Murphy's  button, 
though  this  is,  of  course,  inadvisable. 

Such  a  thing   as    a  post-mortem    examination    being 


almost  unknown  in  this  country,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  this  on  the  dead  body. 
Jerusalem.  J-  Cropper,  M.D.,  B.C. 


DIPHTHERIA  OF  THE  GLANS    PENIS    FOLLOWING 

CIRCUMCISION. 
The  following  will  be  of  interest  when  considered  along 
with  Dr.  Russell  O'Brien's  case  in  the  Journal  of  October 
5th,  p.  908 : 

A  boy  aged  3  years  was  admitted  to  hospital  on  Sep- 
tember 22nd  with  fauclal  and  severe  laryngeal  diphtheria 
requiring  tracheotomy.  He  had  been  circumcised  about 
four  weeks  previously.  The  glans  penis  was  inflamed,  as 
was  the  skin  around  it.  The  external  urinary  meatus  was 
covered  with  a  thick  yellowish  discharge;  and  on  an 
ulcerated  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  threepenny-piece,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  root  of  the  penis  there  was  a  thin, 
whitish-grey  membrane.  An  almost  pure  culture  of 
Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  was  grown  from  this.  The  mem- 
brane disappeared  In  three  days  after  injection  of  anti- 
toxin (16,000  units),  and  the  balanitis  had  subsided  en 
September  30th.  R.  P.  Beatty,  M.D.,  T.C.D. 

Grove  Hospital,  Tooting,  S.W. 
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THE   GENERAL   HOSPITAL,   BIR\IIX3HAM. 

A   COMPLICATED    CASE   OF   TJTEKTJS    BICOBNIS. 

(Reported  by  G.  P.  Mills,  M.B.,  B.S.Lond.,  House- 

Surgeon.) 

The  patient  in  this  case,  a  girl  aged  16,  was  admitted  as 

an  emergency  case  with  acute  abdominal  pain,  thought  to 

be  due  to  appendicitis. 

History—  She  was  perfectly  healthy  until  she  began  to 
menstruate  four  months  nrevionsly.  There  was  then  slight 
pain  In  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  a  free  loss.  She 
had  menstruated 
regularly  every 
twenty-eight  dajs 
since :  the  flow 
had  always  been 
considerable,  but 
there  had  been 
Increased  pain  on 
each  occasion.  At 
her  fourth  period 
the  pain  was  so 
severe  as  to  cause 
faintness,  and  she 
was  in  bed  for  a 
few  days.  The 
fifth  period  begin 
thirteen  days  be- 
fore edraission, 
and  the  pain  was 
so  severe  that 
she  was  imme- 
diately confined 
to  bed,  where  she 
had  remained  ever 
since.  Besides 
the  abdominal 
pain  she  had  a 
"  shooting  pain 
down  the  back 
passage.  "  The 
pain  was  contin- 
uous, but  varied 
in  severity,  and 
was  usually  worse 
at  night.  She 
vomited  twice 
when  the  pain  commenced  (thirteen  days  ago),  but  had  not 
done  so  since.  Her  bowels  had  only  been  opened  once  since 
the  pain  began. 

Condition  on  Admission. — She  was  a  healthy-looking  girl  of 
good  complexion,  but  poor  muscular  development.  The 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  were  just  developing.  Sbo 
had  no  pain,  and  did  cot  BDDear  to  be  acutely  ill.  The  tem- 
perature waa  98  4°.  Pulse  76,  good  In  volume  and  force,  and 
respiraUorn  24.  The  tongue  was  olean  and  moist.  The 
?MDl«u'„WM.not  """'ended,  was  quite  soft,  and  moved  on 

"pirttUon.     An  oval   swelling  about  the  size  of  a  hen's   egg 


was  detected  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Its  long  axis  was 
horizontal,  and  It  was  smooth  and  clearly  defined.  It  could 
be  moved  easily  about  1  in.  up  and  down,  but  there  was 
no  movement  laterally.  It  was  hardly  at  all  tender.  On 
examination  by  the  rectum  a  snooth  rounded  mass  was  found 
pressing  from  before  backwards,  rendering  passage  of  the 
finger  difficult.  It  was  about  the  siz9  of  a  cocoanat,  and 
felt  like  a  tense  but  elastic  bag  of  fluid.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly tender,  could  not  be  felt  from  the  abdomen,  oat 
appeared  to  be  continuous  with  the  tumour  In  the  right  iliac 
fjssa.  The  hymen  was  intact,  but  perforate,  and  a  large 
ma*s  could  be  seen  bulging  down  into  the  vagina.  The 
vagina  was  examined  under  anaesthesia  ;  the  cervix  uteri 
was  found  rather  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  tumour,  from  which  the  uterus  likewise 
seemed  inseparable.  The  external  os  was  cresuentic  in  shape, 
the  posterior  end  of  the  crescent  being  median  in  position, 
and  the  other  end  curving  outwards  and  forwards  from  it. 
The  pelvic  and  abdominal  tumours  were  felt  to  be  obviously 
continuous.  A  diagnosis  of  unilateral  haematometra  with 
right  baematosalplnx  was  made. 
Operation.  —  Laparotomy  was  undertaken    by  Dr.  Thomas 

Wileor,  an  in- 
cision being  made 
from  the  umbili- 
cus to  the  pubes 
and  the  pelvis 
explored.  There 
was  found  to  t>6 
a  uterus  bicornis 
duplex  and  a  right 
haematometra, 
owing  to  absence 
of  an  external  os 
in  connexion  with 
the  right  horn. 
The  tumour  felt 
in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  was  this 
right  horn  dis- 
tended by  its 
menstrual  c  o  n  - 
tents,  but  there 
was  no  haematc- 
sal  pi  n  x.  Ad 
attempt  was  made 
to  remove  only 
this  distended 
horn  ;  but  It 
failed  owing  to 
distortion  of  the 
part3  by  the  tu- 
mour ;  hence  the 
whole  double  ute- 
rus was  removed. 
Ucsult.  —  The 
patient  made  an 
uneventful  r  e  - 
covery,  and  left  hospital  twonty-one  days  after  the  operation. 

Remarks.— The  drawing  of  the  specimen  here  shown, 
which  was  made  after  its  removal,  shows  the  condition  of 
the  parts.  The  right  horn  now,  of  course,  is  much  smaller 
relatively  than  at  the  time  of  operation.  I  desire  to 
thank  Mr.  Heaton  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  under  whoee 
care  the  patient  was,  for  their  permission  to  publish  these 
notes,  and  to  Dr.  Davies  for  kindly  making  a  drawing  of 
the  specimen. 
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•CLINICAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC    PROCEEDINGS. 


ULSTER  BRANCH. 
Belfast,  Wednesday,  November  13th,  1907. 
H.  T.  A.  Warnock,  F.RC.S.L,  in  the  Chair. 
President's  Address — The  President  took  for  the  subject 
Of  his  inangural  address  Irish  Health  Resorts.  He  made 
some  preliminary  remarks  about  tuberculosis,  pointing 
out  that  the  cause  of  its  prevalence  and  the  corresponding 
high  rate  of  its  mortality  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
England  and  Scotland,  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  A  good  deal  had  been  heard  about  bad 
food,  bad  drink,  badly  built  and  baily-ventllated  houses, 
etc.,  but  to  his  mind  the  chief  causes  of  this  unhappy 
prevalence  of  the  disease  were,  first,  the  emigration  of 
the  constitutionally  sound,  and,  secondly,  the  unsuitable 
food — not  the  bad  or  insufficient  food — upon  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  subsisted;  their  bodies  in  consequence, 
as  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  whose  dietary  was  different,  were  so  poorly 
nourished  that  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  destructive  microbe.  Accordingly,  he  was 
inclined  to  attribute  the  high  death-rate  from  this 
cause  partly  to  such  greater  prevalence  of  predis- 
posing conditions,  and  partly  to  the  return  to  their 
old  homes  in  this  country  of  those  who  had 
emigrated  and  contracted  the  disease  ekewhere.  With 
regard  to  this  point  he  could  speak  from  experience, 
and  he  was  sure  that  most  of  those  present  could  do  the 
same.  Some  of  the  recent  speakers  and  writers  upon  this 
subject  had  blamed  the  Irish  climate,  and  while  Professor 
Osier  and  others  had  spoken  favourably  of  it,  some  had 
not  done  so,  and  had  laid  stress  upon  its  variability,  its 
dampness,  its  harsh  and  biting  north-east  winds,  its  moist 
and  relaxing  south-we3t  winds,  and  so  on;  but  if  there 
was  one  thing  of  which  their  beautiful  U  distressful  country 
might  be  proud,  it  was  her  climate — the  finest  and  most 
equable  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  Singapore 
and  New  Zealand,  which  were  both  too  far  away  to  com- 
pete with  them.  Moreover,  as  the  topic  of  home  industries 
was  so  much  in  the  air,  he  should  like  to  say  something 
upon  the  subject  of  Ireland  as  a  health  resert.  The 
President  proceeded :  While  the  British  Isles  are  situa'ed 
in  the  third  zone  of  surface,  or  between  the  lines  of  68° 
for  the  whole  year  and  32°  for  the  coldest  month,  we  find 
that  the  isothermal  line  which  passes  through  the  North  of 
Irtland  passes  south  of  London,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ing line  which  passes  through  Kerry  actually  passes  south 
of  Constantinople,  thus  showing  how  much  more  favourably 
sitaated  we  are  than  either  Great  Britain  or  much  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  rainfall,  while,  of 
course,  the  amount  varies  widely  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  it  occupies  on  the  whole  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  England  and  Scotland,  the  mean  rainfall  of 
the  former  bsing  33  85  in.,  and  of  the  latter  47.65  in. 
as  against  38  27  in.  in  Ireland.  I  may  add  that  I  am 
quoting  from  Mill's  return  of  last  year.  With  regard  to 
sunshine,  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any  accurate 
records ;  but,  speaking  roughly,  we  have  about  the 
average  amount  for  a  temperate  climate.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  north-east  and  south-west,  the  latter  sometimes 
boisterous  but  never  cold,  the  former  never  so  trying  as 
they  are  in  Scotland  and  England.  We  have  no  elevated 
plateaus,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  Innumerable  seaside  and 
some  inland  health  resorts.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
time  to  descrite  all  these,  or  indeed  any  one  of  them  In 
detail,  but  we  will  just  glance  at  the  most  striking 
features  of  a  few  of  them,  which  we  may  take  to  be 
more  or  less  typical  of  the  remainder.  Beginning  with 
the  district  of  Kingstown.  Ktlliney,  Greystones,  and  Bray, 
we  find  there  a  mild,  dry,  winter  climate,  comparing 
favourably  with  those  of  Ventnor  and  Hastings,  the 
mean  winter  tempjrature  being  44  3°  and  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  under  25  In.  Farther  south  we 
come  to  Tramore  in  Waterford  with  its  magnificent 
stretch  of  sandy  beach  extending  over  three  miles ; 
and  farther  south  still  to  Queenstown,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  require    description,  and  has  long  been 


recognized  as  a  suitable  winter  health  resort.  It  Is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  most  magnificent 
scenery,  is  comparatively  dry,  having  a  rainfall  of  only 
33  In,,  wilh  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  44°,  and  a 
spring  temperature  of  50',  and  it  is  well  protected  from 
north  and  east  winds.  What  has  been  said  of  Queenstown 
may  with  equal  truth  be  stated  of  Glandore,  Gkngarriff, 
and  Parknasilla,  with  the  addition  that  in  their  case  the 
scenery  is,  if  possible,  more  varied  and  more  beautiful, 
the  rainfall  being  somewhat  greater.  Kilkee,  on  the  coast 
0!  Clare,  has  a  bracing  air,  possesses  a  fine  strand,  and 
affords  excellent  bathing.  We  now  pass  on  by 
Miltown,  Malby,  AchilJ,  Mullarany,  and  Westpoit,  all 
sarrounded  by  the  most  charming  and  varied  scenery,  and 
come  to  Bandoran,  which  is  to  the  north  very  much 
what  Kilkee  is  to  the  south.  Here  the  air  is  very  bracing, 
and  the  bathing  is  good,  while  of  recent  jears  accommo- 
dation and  sanitation  have  been  materially  improved.  It 
possesses  a  good  water  supply,  aad  has  a  newly-con- 
structed sewerage  system.  There  are  in  it  good  hotels, 
amongst  them  the  Great  North  rn,  situated  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  sea,  having  gcli  links,  tennis  courts,  and 
bDwling  greens  attached  to  it,  and  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Leltrlm,  Siigo,  and  Donegal  mountains.  A 
little  north  of  Bundoran  is  Rossnowlagh,  with  its  long, 
hard,  sandy  beach,  a  place  which,  owing  to  the  extension 
of  the  Donegal  railway,  is  becoming  every  year  a  more 
favourite  resort.  Then  we  have  Donegal,  Killybegs, 
Carrlck,  Malinmore,  Ardara,  Portnoo,  Burton  Port, 
Gweedore,  Dunfanaghy,  where  the  late  Dr.  W.  M.  Smyth, 
whose  portrait — thanks  to  the  munificent  donor 
of  this  institute,  Sir  William  Whitla — adorns  the 
beautifully  artistic  memorial  window,  lived,  laboured, 
and  was  beloved  :  Ro^apenna,  Tort  Salon,  Buncraca,  and 
Moville,  all  well  sl.uated,  and  all  surrounded  by 
magnificent  scenery.  They  are  all,  moreover,  mild 
In  winter,  and  are  more  or  less  proteeced  from  the  east 
winds  in  spring,  while  each  of  them  possesses  Its  own 
particular  attraction.  Donegal  has  its  sulphur  spa ; 
Killybegs  has  Its  magnificent  harbour ;  Carrick,  Ardara, 
Burton  Port,  and  Gweedore  have  their  excellent  fishing ; 
Danfanaghy  has  Its  cliffs ;  Portnoo,  Rosapenna,  Port 
Salon,  and  Buncrana,  in  addition  to  their  natural 
beauties,  have  their  popular  golf  links ;  Portrush  offers 
bracing  air,  good  bathing,  golf,  and  its  neighbouring 
geological  freak,  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Nor  must  I  omit 
Bangor,  practically  a  suburb  of  Belfast,  and  those  beauti- 
fully situated  villages,  Newcastle,  Kilkeel,  Warrenpolnt, 
and  Rostrevor,  to  the  last  of  which  I  send  my  patients 
when  the  Donegal  breezes  become  too  strong  for  them. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  from  this  hurried  survey  that  we  have 
a  great  vatiety  not  alone  of  picturesque  scenery  and  of  ' 
outdoor  amusements,  but  also  of  climatic  conditions — 
from  the  dry,  clear,  inspiring  air  of  Kingstown  and  Its 
vicinity,  situated  near  enough  to  Dublin  to  enable  its 
residents  and  visitors  to  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolis,  to  the  solt,  soothing,  and  balmy  air  of  Queens- 
town  and  Glengarriff,  through  the  ever-attractive  and 
bracing,  arbutus-growing  Killarney  to  Kilkee,  through 
wild  Connemara,  with  its  comfortable  hotels,  and  with 
its  lakes  and  streams  filled  with  fish,  to  the  mere  bracing 
Bundoran,  through  the  grand  and  majestic  highlands  of 
Donegal  to  the  still  more  bracing  Portrush,  and  back  to 
Belfast,  the  busy  centre  of  those  highly  developed  and 
ever-improving  industries,  of  which  Irelani  may  well  feel 
proud,  fortunate  in  being  situated  close  to  that  czone- 
charged  coast  line  "  where  the  mountains  of  Mourne  roll 
down  to  the  sea." 

Unfortunately  in  Irelsnd  we  are  not  rich  In  spas,  and 
the  few  of  which  we  can  boast  are  so  badly  developed  that 
it  seems  as  if  we  did  not  ever  deserve  to  have  more. 
Lisdoonvarna  possesses  both  sulphuretted  and  weak 
chalybeate  waters.    The  sulphuretted  water  contains : 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
Potassium  chloride  ...  ...      0  399 

Sodacarb.  ...  ...  ...      7  161 

Sodium  chlorida  ...  ...      3  108 

Zlrccarb.  ...  ...  ...      6  125 

Magnes.  carb.        ...  ...  ...      4  027 

Maenes.  sulph.      ...  ...  ...      0  420 

Silica     ...  ...  ...  ...      0952 

Lithium  ...  ...  ...    Traces 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  5  553  com.  per  litre. 
Lucan  is  beautifully  situated  near  Dublin,  with  a  good 
hotel  in  which  haths  are  fitted  up.    The  waters  are  care- 
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fully  bottled  and  sold  to  the  public,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  g  cowing  demand  for  them. 


Analysis  by  Professor'JReynolds. 


Calcium 

Magnesium 

Soaium 

Potassium 

Lithium 

Alumina  with  traces  of  iron 

Carbonic  aeid 

Sulphuric  aoid 

Chlorine  with  traces  of  iodine 

Sulphur  or  alkaline  sulphydrate 

Silica    ... 


Grains  perl, WO 
Farts  o£  Water. 

...      3  272 

...      1.433 

...  13  495 

...      1,675 

...  Traces 

...       1008 

...  38  101 

...      5.534 

...      4  830 

...      0.380 

...      1.105 


Luean  Spa. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen        ...    8  17  c.cm.  per  litre 
Carbon  dioxide    ...  ...  41.60      „  „ 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen        ...    2.71  in.  per  gallon, 
according  to  Sir  C.  Cameron. 

Ballynahlnch,  situated  within  seventeen  miles  of  Belfast, 

possesses  a  valuable  water,  rich  In    gaseous   constitu- 
ents, and  yielding  on  analysis  per  1,000  pwts  of    water 
(Dr.  Andrews) : 

Bicarbonate  of  calcium        ...  ...    0  1049 

Bicarbenate  of  magnesium...  ...    0.4620 

Sulphate  of  magnesium       ...  ...    0  Ol75 

Chloride  or  magnesium        ...  ...    0  0037 

Chloride  of  sodium               ...  ...     0  0163 

Sulphide  of  potassium          ...  ...     0  0044 

Sulphide  ot  sodium              ...  ...    0  0012 

Silica     ...                ...                ...  ...     OC012 

Organic  matter     ...               ...  ...    0  1042 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen        ...  3.3S  in  1,000  volumes 

Carbonic  acid       ...               ...  76  CO         „ 

Nitrogen               ...               ...  19.50         „ 

Donegal  Spa  was  at  one  time  so  famous  that  the  former 
owner  built  a  house  over  it,  and  also  brought  two  hand- 
some white  marble    baths   from  Italy,  which   were    in 
regular  use  until  about  forty  years  ago,  the  water  being 
artificially  heated.     The  water  itself  is  of  much  the  same 
character  as  that  of  Lucan,  Lisdoonvarna,  and  of  the  Old 
Sulphur  Well  at  Harrogate,  but,  according    to    Sir    C. 
Cameron,  it  is  richer  in  lithia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
containing   as   much  as  8.29  in.  of   the  latter  per  gallon. 
There  are  several  other  spss  of  a  weaker  nature — namely, 
.^wanlinbar,  Tralee,  Castleconnell,  and  the  warm  spring  of 
Mallow    (temperature   70°),    the    only    warm    spring    in 
Ireland. 

Mallow. 
Hydrochloric  acid  ...      0.17.in  1,000  volumes 

Sulphuric  acid     ...  ...      0  18         „ 

Lime     ...  ...  ...      0.77  „ 

soda     ...  ...  ...      029         ,, 

Carbonic  aoid       ...  ...      0.60         ,, 

It  was  found  to  contain  93  5  parts  of  nitrogen  and 
6.5  oxygen. 

The  best-known  and  most  largely-frequented  snlphuretted 
spa  in  England  is  Harrogate,  and  the  water  of  the  Old 
Sulphur  Well  there  yields  on  analysis  : 

Grains  per  Gallon. 
...  64701 
...  806.180 
...  15.479 
...  12  375 
0  082 
...  81 735 
...  55.693 
0  246 


Potassium  chloride 
Sodium  chloride... 
Sodium  sulphide 
Lime  carbonate  ... 
Lime  sulphate    ... 
Calcium  chloride 
iT*gnes!um  chloride 
Silica  ... 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen  0  581  in.  per  gallon. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  this  water  Is  richer  than 
ours  in  some  salts— namely,  the  chlorides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium — it  is  poorer  in  others, 
notably  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  in  the  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  also  that  it  is  much  poorer  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  relative  amounts  of  this  gas 
contained  in  the  waters  mentioned  being 

Harrogate  (Old  Well)  ...  0  531  in.  per  gallon 

Cucan  ...  ...  2  78  „ 

Lisdoonvarna  ...  ...  1 48  „ 

Ballynahinch  ...  ...  2.55  ,, 

Donegal  ...  ...  8  29  ,, 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Warnock  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Vuii-krton,  seionded  by  Sir  John  Bysns,  and  passed  by 
acclamation. 


Triple  Pregnancy.— -Dr.  Marion  Andrews  reported  a  case 
of  triple  pregnancy  prolonged  to  'tt-u  forty-second  week, 
with  single  placenta  and  three  sets  of  membranes. 

The  patient  was  a  primigravida,  aged  37,  with  a  tuberculous 
family  history,  and  "a  personal  history  pointing  to  firaves's 
disease  two  years  previously.  Her  last  period  eDded  on 
April  19th,  but  labour,  instead  of  coming  on  about  January 
24th,  did  not  begin  till  thirteen  days  later — that  is,  011 
February  6th.  Three  male  children  were  born  dead.  The 
placenta  was  adherent  over  Its  whole  surface,  and  had  to  be 
removed  manually.  It  was  then  fomnd  to  be  single,  with  three 
cords  and  three  separate  membranes,  pointing  to  a  uniovular 
origin.  Pregnancy,  except  for  the  extreme  diBtenslon,  and  the 
puerperium  were  practically  normal. 

Operation  /or  Ovarian  Cysts  during  Pregnancy. — Dr. 
Marion  Andrews  also  related  a  case  of  operation  for 
ovarian  cyst  during  pregnancy  on  a  patient  who  had  bads 
a  kidney  removed  during  a  preceding  pregnancy. 

The  patient,  aged  32  years,  bad  had  her  right  kidney  removed 
on  account  of  haemorrhage  during  an  attempt  a(t  fixation  font- 
years  previously  while  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  fifth  preg- 
nancy. She  went  to  term,  and  had  had  three  full-time 
children  since  without  suffering  any  inconvenienoe.  She  was 
pregnant  for  the  ninth  time  when  I  first  saw  her,  with  a  large 
cyst  on  the  right  side.  I  removed  this,  and  although  She 
maintained  she  was  only  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  a  full-time  male  child  "was  born  four  days  later. 
Both  mother  and  child  left  hospital  well  a  month  later. 

Tuberculous  Kidney. — Mr.  Andrew  Fullerton  Showed 
three  tuberculous  kidneys  illustrating  the  use  of  the 
eatheterizing  cystoscope,  and  read  note3  of  the  cases  from 
which  the  specimens  were  removed.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  aged  47  jears  who  had  suffered  for 
twenty  years  from  tachycardia,  which  he  attributed  to 
dyspepsia.  His  medical  adviser  attributed  his  infection* 
with  tubercle  to  the  low  diet  used  in  the  hope  of  com- 
bating the  tachycardia.  The  symptoms  were  pain  hi  the 
right  lumbar  region,  which  disappeared  for  weeks  at  r 
time;  frequency  of  micturition  waB  only  present,  and 
then  to  a  slight  degree,  when  the  pain  was  on.  The 
ureters  were  catheterized,  and  it  was  found  that  the  urine 
from  the  right  side  was  pale,  and  contained  pus  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  while  that  from  the  left  was  of  good 
specific  gravity,  and  free  from  albumen  and  pus.  The 
bladder  was  unaffected  except  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rightureter,  where  redness  and  small  polypoid  excrescences 
marked  the  position  of  the  flow  of  irritating  urine.  The 
kidney,  which  was  small,  was  removed,  and  was  found  to 
be  in  an  early  stage  of  tuberoulosis.  The  pelvis  and 
ureter  were  not  enlarged  or  thickened ;  small  ulcers  were 
easily  seen  on  these  parts.  The  apices  of  the  pyramids 
were  eroded,  and  replaced  by  carious  material,  which  also 
occurred  in  other  areas  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
organ.  Numerous  small  tubercles  were  scattered  over"the 
exterior  of  the  organ,  and  on  section  it  was  seen  that  the 
tuberculous  process  Was  more  marked  at  the  poles.  The 
patient  made  a  good  recovery,  but  a  month  later  the  track 
of  the  drain  tube,  which  had  healed,  broke  down  and 
became  a  sinus.  This  was  scraped,  A  few  weeks  later  the 
patient  developed  tuberculous  epididymitis,  which  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  right  testicle.  Complete 
recovery,  has,  however,  taken  place,  and  patient  is  in 
excellent  health  at  present.  The  second  case  was  that  of: 
an  apparently  robust  woman  aged  36,  who  came  to  hos- 
pital suffering  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  floating 
kidney  in  the  right  side.  The  organ  was  found  to  be 
freely  movable  and  somewhat  enlarged.  The  patient  com- 
plained of  very  little  pain  and  no  frequency.  She  stated 
that  the  urine,  scalded  during  micturition.  The  ureters 
were  catheterized,  and  the  bladder  examined  with  the 
cystoscope.  The  right  orifice  was  dilated,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  dull  redness  around.  Urine  came  in  drops, 
with  no  propulsive  force  from  the  right  side.  On  the  left 
the  fliiuxwas  normal,  and  the  ureteral  meatus  healthy. 
The  urine  from  the  right  Bide  was  alkaline,  specific 
gravity  1005,  and  contained  pus  and  albumen.  That 
from  the  left  had  a  sptcific  gravity  of  1015,  was 
acid  in  reaction,  and  contained  neither  albumen  nor  pus. 
A  trifoliate  ulcer  was  seen  behind  and  to  the  outside  of 
the  left  or  presumably  healthy  orifice.  A  feW  weeks  later 
a  numbir  of  ulcers  had  appeared  in  the  trigone  and 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  These  were  typical  tuber; 
culous  ulcers.  No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  The  right 
kidney  waB  removed,  and  the  patient  made  an  uneventful 
recovery.    She  was  examined  four  months  later,  and  all 
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'.he  ulcers  seen  at  the  previous  cystoscopy  had  dis- 
appeared. She  had  had  Elnce  the  operation  tuberculin 
injections.  She  remained  in  perfect  health  so  far.  The 
kidney  was  a  stage  further  advanced  than  that  of  No.  i. 
The  ureter  was  considerably  thickened  ;  more  erosion 
had  occurred.  There  were  separate  abscesses  filled  with 
caseous  rnau  rial  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  and 
pyonephrosis  was  present  to  a  slight  degree.  Case  m  was 
a  young  iady,  aged  about  25,  who  had  no  urinary  sym- 
ptoms except  smarting  daring  micturition.  She  had  lost 
a  little  ilesh,  aad  was  languid  and  "  seedy.7'  There  was 
no  frequency.  The  right  kidney  could  be  felt.  Ihe 
oystoscope  showed  dull  rednes3  around  a  dilated  right 
ureteric  orifice,  but  an  otherwise  healthy  bladder.  The 
urine  from  the  right  side  was  slightly  acid,  specific 
gravity  1005,  and  coL^ined  pus,  albumen,  and  tubercle 
bacilli.  That  from  the  kit  was  acid,  specific  gravity  1020, 
aq,d  contained  neither  albumen  nor  pus.  Tuberculin 
injections  were  used  at  regular  intervals  by  Br.  Houston 
for  four  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  was  again 
^■ystoscoped,  when  it  was  found  that  the  disease  had  made 
considerable  progress,  red  patchy  areas  having  appeared 
towards  the  apex  of  the  bladder  on  the  right  side.  The 
kidney  was  removed,  and  showed  marked  pyonephrosis. 
The  ureter  was  much  thickened,  and  the  whole  organ  was 
considerably  enlarged.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
except  for  the  track  of  the  drainage  tube,  which  became  a 
tuberculous  sinus,  necessitating  curettage.  She  still  has 
slight  smarting  during  micturition,  but  has  put  on  nearly 
1  st.  in  weight,  and  is  in  better  health  than  for  year** 
previously.  She  was  eystoscoped  six  monthB  after  the 
operation,  and  a  few  discrete  tubercles  were  to  be  seen 
3i  the  apex  of  the  bladder.  All  these  patients 
liave  been  treated  since  the  operation  with  tuber- 
culin after  careful  observation  of  the  opsonic  index. 
According  to  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from 
this  and  similar  cases  are  as  follows  : — (1)  A  patient  may 
oe  suffering  from  tubercle  of  the  kidney  and  yet  appear  in 
robust  health.  (2)  The  injection  of  tuberculin  will 
probably  not  stay  the  disease  unless  the  offending  organ 
"oe  removed.  (0;  The  drainage  tube  is  a  source  of  danger  ; 
.ltcoDgh  the  tube  was  only  kept  in  position  for  forty- 
eight  hours  In  Case  1  the  track  broke  down  and  became  a 
sinas.  The  same  thing  occurred  in  Case  in.  (4)  Is  is 
possible  that  curettage  may  disseminate  the  disease.  In 
Case  1  the  testicle  became  affected  a  few  weeks  after  this 
procedure,  and  the  disease  did  not  apparently  extend  down 
along  the  vas  deferens.  (5)  That  well-marked  tuberculous 
ulcers  can  and  do  heal  if  snitabie  treatment  be  carried 
out  early.  (6)  That  the  prognosis  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs  is  not  so  hopeless  as  it  formerly  was 
3ince  the  introduction  of  the  cystoseope  for  diagnosis  and 
the  surgeon's  art  with  the  assistance  of  the  pathologist 
lor  treatment.  Professor  Sinclair,  while  admitting  the 
great  value  of  this  method  of  diagnosis,  was  not  inclined 
to  agree  that  every  tuberculous  kidney  should  be  at  once 
removed,  but  would  generally  prefer  to  try  constitutional 
treatment  first  for  a  time. 

Radical  Cure  of  Hernia.— Dr.  Thompson  (Omagh)  read  a 
short  paper  on  a  new  method  of  performing  a  ptrmaBent 
cure  in  cases  of  inguical  femoral  hernia.  In  the  past  five 
years  he  had  operated  on  about  40  cases  without  a  fatal 
result,  but  with  a  return  of  the  inconvenience  in  some 
Instances.  He  had  noticed  that  the  same  result  followed 
the  operation  by  other  surgeons,  and  he  believed  the  cause 
was  largely  due  to  an  error  in  the  operation.  He  advo- 
cated the  non-anchoring  of  the  sac  stump,  and  stated  that 
in  all  his  recent  operations  he  returned  the  stump  after 
operation  through  the  distal  wound  and  into  the  abdo- 
men, closing  the  pillars  of  the  ring  in  the  usual  way.  He 
also  cut  the  sac  right  across  within  about  1  in.  of  the  ring, 
JeavHig  the  lower  portion  in  the  canal  to  the  side  of  which 
it  was  sutured.  This  method  of  operating  simplified  the 
proceeding  very  considerably,  and  seemed  to  him  to  give 
much  better  results.  Anchoring  the  stump  was  a  clumsy 
and  unnecessary  proceeding,  and  clearly  tended  to  increase 
the  danger  of  a  hernial  relapse.  Cutting  through  the  sac, 
also,  close  to  the  ring  greatly  lessened  the  trouble  con- 
nected with  its  separation,  aad  was  in  every  way,  he 
thought,  advantageous  and  to  be  commended.  Professor 
SiNCLAia  favourably  criticized  Dr.  Thompson's  sugges- 
tions, but  feared  that  by  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sap  In  the  wound  a  hydrocele  might  be  developed  within 
it.     He  agreed    in   the   advantage    In  certain  cases  of 


t. -taming  the  cut  stump  of  the  sac  within  (.lie  abdomen, 
but  was  not  sure  that  the  change  proposed  in  tiife  opera- 
tion would  be  always  successful.  He,  however,  consioere4 
the  suggestions  valuable  end  worthy  of  careful  trial. 

Neuroparalytic  Keratitis — Dr.  Cecil  Sbaw  showed  two 
cast'3  oi  neurc-paralytlc  keratitis.  In  one  case  the  patient, 
a  woman  of  43,  gave  a  history  oi  live  years'  constant 
suffering  from  severe  neuralgia  on  that  side  of  the  face 
before  the  cornta  was  involved.  The  other  patient,  a 
man  of  32,  had  suffered  from  some  obscure  nerve  lesion 
causing  weakness  of  the  leg  on  the  same  side. 

Adenoids  in  Eye  Diaeate. — Dr.  Killen  drew  atUntion  to 
the  necessity  of  examining  the  nose  and  threat  in  eye 
patients,  lie  had  observed  frequently  symptoms  of 
asthenopia,  especially  accommodative  asthenopia,  in 
children  and  young  people  of  school  age  to  be  associated 
with  plugging  of  the  nasopharynx  with  adenoids.  Some  of 
the  cases  showed  no  error  of  refraction,  yet  the  patient  held 
his  book  as  close  in  reading  as  a  myope  of  high  degree, 
and  soon  became  too  tired  to  continue  his  lesson.  Other 
cases  had  errors  of  refraction  with  eye  symptoms  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  ametropia,  the  patients  being  usually 
otherwise  in  perfect  health.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  the  experience  of  other  oculists  in  regard  to  adenoids 
and  eye  troubles,  and  would  advise  an  examination  of  the 
naso-pharynx  in  obscure  cases  of  ciliary  spasm  and  paresis 
and  of  muscular  troubles  of  the  eyes  in  children.  As  a 
rule,  the  symptoms  disappeared  after  removal  of  the 
adenoids.  He  examined  all  suggestive  cases  with  his 
fingers,  and  was  astonished  how  many  had  adenoids. 

Tuberculous  Tanv.ur  of  Iris. — Dr.  Killen  also  showed  a 
case  of  large  tuberculous  tumour  of  the  iris,  the  diagnosis 
of  which  w3s  unquestioned  by  a  number  of  very  experi- 
enced oculists— in  fact,  by  all  who  had  examined  the 
case  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society  some  months  ago. 
The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  18.  and  the  case  had 
been  under  treatment  for  one  year  by  Dr.  R.  C.  McCullagh 
aacj  the  exhibitor.  At  one  time  the  single  tumour  in- 
volved two-lifths  of  the  iris  and  anterior  chamber,  and 
there  were  small  grey  nodules  in  the  iris  above  it.  During 
the  last  few  months,  under  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil,  the 
fmall  nodules  had  quite  disappeared,  and  the  large 
tumour,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  perforate  the 
solero  corneal  junction,  had  gradually  become  smaller, 
and  the  remains  of  it  appeared  now  to  be  represented 
by  a  little  scar  tissue.  Air.  Cuhsumihaji  and  Dr.  Cecil 
Shaw  made  remarks  on  their  experience  of  these  cases, 

Kotes  of  Cases.—  Dr.  Calwell  read  notes  of  a  case  of 
Stok«vAdaras  disease,  and  showed  specimens  and  tracings. 
Dr.  '\Y.  J.  JlA'_,riF.E  read  notes  of  a  case  of  sudden  death  In 
a  child,  the  result  of  the  stains  lymphatiens,  and  described 
the  post  mortem  findings.  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  read  a  Dote 
on  the  treatment  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Mr.  Fn- 
i.ef.ton  and  Dr.  A  B.  Mitchell  criticized  hi3  remarks. 


BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH. 
At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Branch,  held 
on  November  14th,  Dr.  Simon,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Jameson  Evans  showed  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the 
lacrymal  sac  had  been  removed  for  purulent  and  tuber- 
culous dacryocystitis.  In  two  cases  the  operation  had 
been  undertaken  as  a  prophylactic  measure  against 
ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  as  a  preliminary  to  cataract 
extraction.  The  insignificance  of  the  amount  of  lacrymal 
secretion  after  removal  of  the  lacrymal  sac  was  a  notable 
feature  in  all  the  cases.  Dr.  Artht;r  Loxton  showed  two 
cases  of  inveterate  acne  which  had  been  successfully 
treated  with  Wright's  antistaphylococoal  vaccine.  In  the 
one  there  had  been,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  acne 
pustules,  a  livid  swelling  the  size  of  a  split  pencil  nearly 
en  inch  long  across  each  cheek.  These  swellings  consisted 
of  granulation  tissue,  and  on  puncture  yielded  only  a  thin 
Eerum.  The  acne  pustules  had  disappeared  and  the  livid 
wheals  had  flattened  down  to  the  level  of  the  cheek.  The 
second  case  had  shown  originally  a  large  number  of  small 
abscesses  of  the  skin  of  the  size  of  small  hazel  nuts.  For 
two  years  all  varieties  of  treatment  had  been  adopted 
without  benefit.  From  the  time  of  the  first  injections 
Improvement  was  manifest,  except  when  the  patient 
suffered  from  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza,  when  a  relapse 
occurred.  Treatment  in  each  case  consisted  of  injection 
of  i  c.cm.  to  2  c.cm.  of  mixed  dead  staphylococcal 
vaccine  as  obtained  from  the  List;r  Institute,  repeated 
every    fifteen    days.     About    sixteen     injections    were 
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employed  In  each  case.  No  estimate  of  the  opsonic 
Index  was  made.  Dr.  Loxton  expressed  the  opinion 
that  for  cases  of  superficial  staphylococcal  infection 
such  as  acne,  sycosis,  furuncle,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  estimate  the  index.  If  treatment  were  commenced 
with  small  doses  and  the  cases  watched  no  serious  acci- 
dent could  occur.  If  other  observers  were  of  the  same 
opinion  the  field  of  usefulness  for  this  method  of  treat- 
ment would  be  considerably  extended.  Dr.  Loxton 
advocated  concurrent  antiseborrhoeic  treatment,  because 
if  the  current  views  of  the  pathology  of  acne  were 
correct  the  inoculation  with  vaccine  could  not  be  expected 
to  remove  the  comedones.  Dr.  T.  Sydney  Short  read  a 
paper  on  atonic  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
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Section  of  Obstetrics. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Tweedy,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Friday,  November  15th,  1907. 
President's  Address. 
Dr.  Hastings  Tweedy,  after  some  preliminary  remarks, 
Bald  the  Section  had  not  of  late  years  received  the  support  it 
deserved,  and  seemed  to  lack  the  vitality  of  the  past.  He  did 
not  think  the  explanation  was  to  be  found  in  gynaecology 
having  lost  power  to  Interest,  or  that  as  an  art  it  had 
made  no  appreciable  advance  within  the  last  decade.  As 
instances  ot  the  radical  changes  effected  within  the  last 
four  years,  he  said  rubber  gloves  were  now  universally 
worn  not  alone  in  abdominal  but  also  In  vaginal  opera- 
tions. The  rinsing  of  the  cleansed  hand  in  methylated 
spirit,  and  the  partial  filling  of  the  gloves  with  similar  fluid 
enabled  them  to  be  readily  slipped  on,  and  secured  an 
almost  aseptic  condition  of  their  contained  fluid  con- 
tents, even  after  tbey  had  been  worn  during  a  two-hours' 
operation;  thus  injury  to  the  glove  was  not  fraught  with 
fear  of  septic  infection  through  oozing  of  its  fluid  contents. 
Much  of  the  elaborate  ritual  formerly  con  sldered  necessary  in 
hand  washing  was  now  supeifluous.  Skin  maceration  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  field  of  operation  was  prevented 
by  painting  the  surface  over  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
picric  acid  In  spirit.  This  solution  was  also  of  great  use 
when  applied  to  papillary  erosions  of  the  leas  chronic 
type.  In  vaginal  surgery  the  field  of  operation  had  been 
rendered  more  sterile  by  the  clipping  of  a  strip  of  boiled 
Bilroth  tissue  across  the  perlDeum  to  shut  cff  the  anal 
region,  whilst  the  bags  which  enclosed  the  legs  were  now 
connected  with  an  abdominal  apron  which  prevented  the 
operator's  hands  being  contaminated  in  the  event  of  his 
having  to  pause  In  the  midst  of  an  operation  to  make  a 
bimanual  examination.  The  large  semilunar  incision  of 
Strassman  provided  a  rapid  and  ready  method  of 
separating  the  bladder  from  the  cervix,  and  performing 
pxtensive  operations  through  this  route.  For  vaginal 
fixation  the  older  T-shaped  Incision  was  to  be  preferred, 
but  here  again  an  improved  technique  was  adopted  in  that 
the  peritoneum  was  now  insinuated  between  the  vaginal 
wall  and  the  fixing  sutures  of  the  uterus.  The  technique 
for  the  cure  of  cystoceles  and  rectoceles  had  been  much 
Improved — in  the  former  by  tucking  up  the  bladder  and 
rolling  it  inwards  on  itself  with  fixing  catgut  suture s,  and 
in  the  latter  by  joining  again  the  fibres  of  the  levator 
muscle  and  pelvic  fascia.  The  vaginal  operation  for 
cancer  of  the  uterus  was  much  more  extensive  than  for- 
merly. Pus  tubes  were  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  almost 
ensured  a  safe  recovery.  If  very  acute  the  abscess  could 
be  opened  by  entering  the  abdomen  throuah  the  posterior 
fornix,  and  directly  draining  through  this  hole.  If  n 
relapse  took  place  the  pus  was  rendered  less  septic,  and 
the  case  might  be  considered  aloDe  amenable  to  the  more 
radical  operative  procedures.  In  this  eventuality  he 
strongly  advised  the  splitting  of  the  uterus  In  two  halves, 
the  Insertion  of  the  whole  hand  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  breaking  down  of  adhesions,  and  the  forcible  dragging 
out  of  the  diseased  tube  with  its  attached  half  of  the 
uterus,  the  clamping  of  the  tubes  outside  the  vulva,  the 
pushing  the  clamps  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  insertion 
of  iodoform  gauze  between  them  (Landau's  operation). 
Atmocausls  had  enabled  many  haemorrhaglc  cases  to  be 
•urea  that  formerly  would  have  required   removal  of  the 


uterus.  Through  the  abdominal  route  pus  tubes  could) 
be  removed  with  greater  safety  than  formerly  by  the  plan 
of  splitting  the  uterus  down  the  centre,  and  removing;' 
them  together  with  that  organ.  Tubes  affected  with  inter- 
stitial salpingitis  were  resected  and  their  lumens  made 
patent.  Ovaries  were  freely  resected  rather  than  sacri- 
ficed. Raw  surfaces  were  covered  over  with  peritoneum. 
It  was  now  a  matter  of  indifference  (so  far  as  the  primary 
operation  was  concerned)  as  to  whether  the  uterus  was- 
removed  with  or  without  its  cervix.  Both  operations  had 
become  easy  and  safe  in  their  performance,  whilst 
unpleasant  after- symptoms  had  been  obviated  by  the  non- 
removal  of  the  ovaries.  In  spite  of  this  advance  the 
operation  was  less  often  done  than  formerly  because  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  myomectomy  as  now  performed. 
The  uterus  could  be  split  in  two  halves,  the  myomas 
enucleated  from  Its  walls,  and  the  organ  again  stitched  up 
alter  the  manner  which  obtained  In  Caesarean  section. 
Operative  treatment  for  cancer  of  the  uterus  had  been 
revolutionized.  Formerly,  if  the  organ  was  fixed,  could 
not  be  readily  pulled  down,  or  had  its  cervix  badly 
eroded,  surgical  relief  was  unobtainable.  It  was  pleasant 
to  contemplate  that  gynaecologists  were  no  longer 
deterred  from  relieving  the  suffering  woman,  even 
though  prolonged  immunity  from  the  disease  could 
not  be  promised.  The  three  -  layer  method  of 
suturing  the  abdomen  had  made  it  possible  to 
operate  without  any  fear  of  a  subsequent  hernial 
formation,  and  the  subcuticular  skin  suture  threaded 
through  a  leaden  plate  placed  on  the  wound 
throughout  its  entire  length  had  made  scar  deformity  a 
negligible  factor.  Antistreptococeus  serum  (polyvalent 
variety),  if  administered  in  suspected  cases  before 
symptoms  developed,  provided  a  prophylactic  agent 
against  many  forms  of  sepsis.  Fowler's  position,  too,  was 
employed  from  the  first  In  these  cases,  and  Mr.  Moynihan's 
enthusiastic  advocacy  of  continuous  rectal  irrigation  or* 
the  appearance  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  abdominal 
sepsis  had  In  all  likelihood  provided  another  valuable 
therapeutic  agent.  He  concluded  by  trusting  he  had 
shown  that  gynaecology  had  not  stood  still,  but  that  its 
advance  had  been  as  great  in  recent  years  as  throughout 
any  period  of  its  existence. 

Exhibits. 

Dr.  Alfred  Smith  exhibited  two  fibro- myomatous  uteri 
with  ovarian  cyst  attached.  One  generally  associated 
with  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  he  said,  certain 
degenerations  of  the  ovary,  but  he  did  not  think  he  had 
seen— certainly  not  in  two  consecutive  cases  like  those 
exhibited — ovarian  cystomas  associated  with  fibroid 
tumour.  The  President  said  there  was  no  reason  why  a 
cyst  should  not  grow  in  a  woman  who  was  already  afflicted 
with  myoma,  yet  he  did  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
them  attached  before.  Dr.  Purefoy  said  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  had  removed  a  dermoid  cyst  with  which  was  asso- 
ciated a  fibroid  uterus.  On  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Rowlette,  one  of  the  tumours  exhibited  was  opened,  and 
proved  to  be  a  dermoid. 

The  President  exhibited  a  uterus  removed  by  Wert- 
heim's  operation  in  which  the  amount  of  adjoining 
tissue  taken  away  was  greater  than  any  he  had  ever  seen. 
Wertheim  said  the  ureter  should  not  be  disturbed  from 
its  bed.  In  at  lease  one-third  of  his  (Dr.  Tvveedy's)  cases 
the  cancer  had  got  below  the  ureter,  which  had  to  be 
lifted  in  order  to  dig  the  cancer  out.  It  was  becoming  a 
common  thing  with  him  to  put  a  bullet  forceps  under  the 
ureter  and  then  to  lilt  it  up  with  the  forceps  while  he 
took  away  the  cellular  tissue  beneath.  He  had  frequently 
had  the  meter  lying  out  of  its  bed  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  yet  he  had  never  had  a  leakage  or  a  fistula, 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
respect  paid  to  the  ureter. 
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Medical  Section. 
The  Nature  0/ Epilepsy. 
At  a  meeting  on  November  26th,  Dr.  S.  J.  Gee,  President, 
in  the  chair,  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell  read  a  paper  on  Epilepsy, 
in  which  it  was  submitted  thit  the  old  theory,  that 
epileptic  and  many  other  convulsive  attacks  were 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  sudden  failure  of  the 
cer2bral    circulation,    was     worthy    of    reconsideration. 
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That  such  a  failure  wa3  competent  to  produce  uncon- 
sciousness and  convulsions  had  been  proved  experi- 
mentally by  Knssmaul,  Tenner,  and  many  others,  while 
the  phenomena  of  Stokes-Adams  disease  and  heart- 
block  afforded  clinical  evidence  in  the  eame  direction. 
Evidence  of  such  failure  in  epilepsy  was  scanty,  but  indis- 
putable cases  were  on  record  in  which  the  heart  under- 
went transient  arrest,  and  cases  were  also  brought  forward 
in  the  paper.  Opportunities  of  making  observations  were 
scanty,  because  It  was  impossible  to  predict  when  a  fit 
might  occur,  and  because  the  period  of  cardiac  Inhibition 
waa  of  necessity  very  short.  An  attack  of  ordinary  syncope 
(faint)  offered  both  analogies  and  contrasts  to  the  epileptic 
lit.  Intermediate  cases  occurred  in  which  it  was  difficult 
•or  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  The  causation  of 
cardiac  inhibition  in  epilepsy  might  be  sought  in  the 
marked  vasomotor  and  cardiomotor  instability,  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  disease.  Cases  were  quoted  in  which 
both  vagal  and  vasomotor  symptoms  were  combined.  The 
similarity  between  infantile  convulsions  and  epilepsy  was 
very  maiked.  It  was  submitted  that  the  same  explana- 
tion held  good  for  them,  and  It  was  noteworthy  that  the 
cardiac  and  vasomotor  systems  in  the  child  were  very 
sensitive,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  phenomena  of  fright. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  cardial  inhibition  a3  the  precipitating 
factor  of  the  fit,  recovery  followed  on  the  escape  of  the 
heart  from  inhibition.  If  the  hypothesis  was  correct  it 
should  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  fi  t,  and  it  was  submitted  that  this  was  the  case. 
Evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  cerebral 
manifestations  of  uraemia  might  be  due  to  a  condition  of 
increased  intracranial  tension,  with  resulting  cerebral 
anaemia.  The  difficulty  ot  correlating  cerebral  anaemia 
with  Jaekeonian  epilepsy  was  discussed.  Evidence  that 
cerebral  anaemia  existed  both  in  status  epllepticus  and  in 
the  epileptiform  seizures  of  general  paralj sis  was  advanced. 
Dr.  Febrieb  said  that  cerebral  anaemia,  by  causing  nutri- 
tional disturbance,  might  produce  epileptiform  convulsions 
had  no  doubt  been  established.  It  was  long  ago  observed 
that  there  was  spasm  of  the  vessels  associated  with  the 
epileptic  fit  although  the  heart  might  go  on  regularly. 
The  vasomotor  regulation  o!  the  brain  was  very  rudi- 
mentary, variations  in  it  were  passive  conversely  with 
those  of  the  skin,  and  evidence  went  to  show  that  vaso- 
motor spasm  of  the  surface  would  probably  produce 
flushing  of  the  brain.  Stoppage  of  the  heart  was  probably 
merely  a  sign  that  the  epileptic  fit  had  begun.  If  the 
heart  inhibition  were  an  essential  factor  there  would  pro- 
bably be  a  more  definite  relation  between  heart  disease 
and  epilepsy.  Tamour  of  the  brain  might  be  the  cause  of 
ordinary  epileptic  attacks.  In  the  Irritability  of  the  brain 
due  to  artificial  stimulation  there  was  rather  hyperaemla 
than  anaemia  of  the  cortex  associated  with  the  epileptic 
irritability.  As  to  uraemic  convulsions,  was  It  not  pro- 
bable that  the  essential  element  in  them  was  a  toxic  effect, 
as  in  absinthe  epilepsy  ':  The  essential  factor  in  epilepsy 
must  be  a  detective  nutrition  of  the  brain  cortex. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Beevob  said  although  fits  could  be  produced  by 
artificially  producing  cerebral  anaemia,  he  did  not  think 
that  all  epileptic  fits  were  due  to  such  a  cause.  An 
•epileptic  fit  might  be  produced  by  strong  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  brain  cortex,  and  in  this  case  the 
heart  was  not  affected.  Similarly,  in  the  fits  without  loes 
of  consciousness  from  tumour  of  the  brain  the  heart  could 
not  be  Implicated;  as  the  tumour  grew  there  might  bi 
loes  of  consciousness,  as  in  an  ordinary  epileptic  fit,  but 
still  due  to  the  tumour.  In  petit  mal  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness did  not  cause  the  patient  to  fall,  hence  it  could 
hardly  be  due  to  cardiac  inhibition.  The  disease  muet  be 
due  to  some  irritation  of  the  cortex,  and  the  cortex 
in  epileptics  must  itself  be  superexcitable.  Experi- 
mentally this  supercxcitabillty  was  easily  produced 
by  prolonged  stimulation.  He  could  not  agree  that  the 
heart  was  the  source  of  the  epileptic  state.  Dr.  Gossage 
also  held  that  cerebral  anaemia  coald  not  be  a  cause  in  all 
cases,  and  thought  cerebral  congestion  was  sometimes 
a  cause  of  epileptiform  seizures.  In  the  case  of  fits  due 
to  cerebral  anaemia,  as  In  bradycardia,  a  considerable 
time  must  be  required,  say  twenty  seconds,  and  such  an 
Interval  would  make  the  evidence  of  cardiac  Inhibition 
conspicuous,  and  yet  an  arrest  of  fifteen  seconds  might 
occur  without  a  fit.  Dr.  Biernacki,  arguing  from  the 
point  of  infections  diseases,  thought  that  the  syncopal 
.state  in  children  was  Bometimes  associated  with  the  onset 


of  convulsions,  but  much  cardiac  failure  might  occur 
without  loss  of  consciousness.  Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  con- 
sidered vasomotor  spasm  was  a  factor  in  the  eaueation  of 
epilepsy  that  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Buzzabd  pointed  out  that  In  the  cases  of  brain 
disease  associated  with  vasomotor  spasm  that  had  been 
brought  forward  there  were  no  convulsions.  Dr.  Russell 
replied. 

OuSTETBICAL    AND    GYNAECOLOGICAL    SECTION. 

Pubiotomy. 
At  a  meeting  on  November  14th,  Dr.  Hebbert  Spenceb, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  a  paper  on 
Pubiotomy,  said  that  In  the  intermediate  degrees  of 
pelvic  contraction  with  a  conjugate  diameter  between  21 
and  3i  in.,  efforts  to  obtain  a  living  child  had  been  made 
by  the  induction  of  premature  labour,  and  by  some 
method  of  widening  the  bony  pelvis.  The  most  favour- 
able large  statistics  of  the  results  of  induction  of  pre- 
mature labour  showed  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  children  so  born  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  In  this  country  symphysiotomy  had  never 
come  into  general  favour,  in  spite  of  the  improved 
subcutaneous  method  described  by  Herman  at  the 
Obstetrical  Society  in  1901.  The  division  of  the  sym- 
physis endangered  many  important  structures,  includ- 
ing the  bladder  and  methra,  as  well  as  the  important 
plexuses  ot  veins  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  an  alternative, 
division  of  the  pubic  bone  by  means  of  a  wire  saw  was 
first  recommended  in  modern  times  by  Gigli  in  1893. 
Following  on  his  recommendation  the  operation  had  been 
put  into  practice  on  the  Continent  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  with  results  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  Two 
method?  ol  performing  the  operation  had  been  devised, 
the  open  and  the  subcutaneous,  of  which  the  latter  was  by 
far  preferable.  Pubiotomy  appeared  to  present  all  the 
advantages  claimed  for  symphysiotomy,  while  avoiding 
some  of  its  more  serious  disadvantages.  Haemorrhage 
was  less  in  the  former  operation,  and  the  danger 
to  the  bladder,  and  especially  to  the  urethra,  was 
diminished.  With  an  equal  degree  of  separation  of 
the  bones,  the  amount  of  widening  of  the  pelvis  had 
been  proved  to  be  the  same  in  each  operation,  and 
the  indications  for  employment  were  the  same  in  both. 
The  President  said  he  had  no  personal  experience  of 
pubiotomy  or  of  symphysiotomy,  preferring  the  alternative 
operations  of  induction  of  labour  and  Caesarean  section. 
He  thought  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  not  sufficiently  empha- 
sized the  dangers  of  the  operation.  Injuries  of  the  bladder 
and  vagina  and  thrombosis  were  not  uncommon  accom- 
paniments, and  if  not  fatal,  Involved  considerable  risk. 
He  did  not  think  a  rest  of  sixteen  days  In  bed  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  proper  consolidation  of  the  bone.  Dr. 
Wilson's  case  occurred  in  a  patient  with  a  pelvis  of  almost 
normal  size,  and  though  he  did  not  question  the  justifi- 
ability of  the  operation  in  this  case,  the  special  dangers  of 
laceration  of  the  vagina  would  be  much  greater  when  the 
pelvis  was  considerably  contracted.  Operators  seemed  to 
be  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  question  of  immediate  or 
deferred  delivery ;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
to  submit  a  patient  to  the  pains  of  labour  after  the  bone 
had  been  divided  unless  she  were  kept  continuously  under 
an  anaesthetic,  which  itself  Involved  risk.  Although  the 
mortality  of  pubiotomy  was  not  high,  it  probably  was 
at  least  as  high  as  Induction  of  labour  and  Caesarean 
section,  and  involved  dangers  which  appeared  to  be 
unavoidable,  and  disabilities  to  the  mother,  which 
were  not  met  with  in  the  alternative  operations. 
Dr.  Macnacghton  Jones  said  that,  like  the  President,  he 
had  never  had  recourse  to  symphysiotomy.  At  Heidel- 
berg Professor  v.  Eosthorn  had  given  him  the  details  of 
a  case  in  which  uncontrollable  and  fatal  haemorrhage  had 
occurred  after  pubiotomy.  When  he  was  in  Freiburg  in 
1906,  Professor  v.  KrOnig  had  performed  30  cases  without 
a  death,  and  had  lost  two  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
Franqce,  up  to  March,  1905,  had  operated  43  times,  with 
12  deaths  and  the  less  of  three  children.  Dr.  Griffith 
referred  to  the  great  difficulty  there  was  in  discussing  and 
comparing  records  of  the  operations  of  pubiotomy  and 
symphysiotomy,  owing  to  the  different  views  held  by 
different  operators  as  to  the  condition  which  justified 
the  operation.  His  own  experience  was  confined  to 
symphysiotomy,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  pubiotomy 
presented  no  real  advantage,  while  symphysiotomy  waa 
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"simple  and  required  no  special  instruments.  The 
difficulties,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  in  the  operation  but 
in  the  proper  choice  of  cases  for  which  it  was  suitable. 
These  operators  who,  like  the  late  Dr.  Varnler,  declined 
to  use  forceps,  premature  induction  of  labour,  and  any 
other  means  than  symphysiotomy  for  every  caEe  of  even 
slight  diffi  ulty,  obtained  a  large  number  of  good  results 
both  as  regards  mothers  and  infants,  but  this  was  a  line  of 
practice  that  did  not  appeal  to  English  obstetricians. 
He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  it  wbuld  be 
generally  recognized  that  the  treatment  necessary  in  cases 
of  Obstruction  at  the  brim  Was  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  conjugate  unless  in  extreme  degree  of  con- 
traction. In  these  cases  Caesarean  section  was  the  only 
method,  but  in  all  the  common,  slight,  and  moderate 
degrees  of  contraction,  the  lerigth  of  the  conjugate,  while 
a  very  important  factor,  was  never  the  determining  factor. 
It  was  no  uncommon  experience  to  see  a  woman  spon- 
taneously delivered  with  a  conjugate  of  about  3i  in.,  with- 
out danger  to  herself  or  her  baby,  while  in  other  cases, 
with  a  conjugate  i  in.  longer,  the  difficulty  and  danger 
might  be  great,  this  depending  first  on  the  size  of  the 
child's  head,  a  favourable  position  of  the  head  in  relation 
to  the  obstruction,  the  mouldabilitv  of  the  head,  and 
the  power  of  the  uterus;  and  it  was  in  the  correct  judge- 
ment of  these  difficulties  that  the  obstetrician  of  experience 
would  be  able  to  differentiate  and  select  those  few  cases 
to  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  operation  should  be  confined. 
Dr.  C.  Hubert  Kobbrts  wished  to  add  his  testimony  to 
that  of  Dr.  Griffith  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  fetal  head  in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  and  not  merely  depend  on  the  actual  bony 
measurements  of  the  peMa  itself.  As  to  pubiotomy 
and  symphysiotomy,  he  thought  that  possibly  these 
operations  had  sprung  into  favour  abroad  largely  on 
account  of  the  falling  birth-rate.  The  latest  statistics  of 
Pinard,  in  the  Annates  de  Gynfcologie  et  d'Odstetrique  for 
September,  1907,  showed  this  very  forcibly,  and  in  Prance, 
at  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  induction  of  abortion 
and  premature  labour  In  contracted  pelvis  had  been  given 
up.  Hence  the  frequent  performance  abroad  of  such 
operations  as  pubiotomy  and  symphysiotomy,  especially 
the  latter.  Dr.  Roberts  bad  performed  subcutaneous 
symphysiotomy  once  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital,  with 
good  results  to  mother  and  child.  He  had  no  experience 
of  pubiotomy.    Dr.  Thomas  Wilson  replied. 


Liverpool  Medical  Institution. — At  a  meeting  on 
November  21st,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Paul,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Drs.  Taylor  and  McKenna  gave  a  demonstration  of 
colour  photographs  of  skin  diseases  taken  by  the  new 
Lumitre  process.  Dr.  McKenna  said  that  to  photograph 
diseases  affecting  the  skin  was  to  put  any  process  of  colour 
photography  to  a  severe  test,  and  in  this  the  lumiere 
process  had  not  been  found  wanting,  for  it  faithfully  re- 
produced the  most  delicate  gradations  of  colour  with  an 
acc&racy  never  attained  by  the  artist's  brush.  Their  main 
difficulty  had  been  to  obtain  definition.  Since  an  adequate 
supply  of  autochrome  plates  had  been  procurable  in  this 
country  the  weather  conditions  had  been  much  opposed  to 
successful  photography.  As  a  result  their  exposures  had 
to  be  prolonged,  and  they  had  not  found  it  possible  to 
work  with  a  smaller  aperture  than  F.8.  Their  shortest  ex- 
posure had  been  forty-eight  seconds,  and  their  longest 
twenty  minutes  ;  but  they  had  great  hopes  that  when  the 
light  improved  again  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  phot> 
graphs  not  only  perfect  In  colour  but  rich  In  detail.  The 
photographs  shown  illustrated  various  forms  of  eczenra 
psoriasis,  scabies,  syphilitic  eruptions,  and  tertiary  ulcera- 
tions before  and  after  treatment,  lupus  and  tuberculosis 
cutis,  acne  vulgaris,  medicinal  eruptions,  and  sycosis. 
Photographs  and  photomicrographs  in  colour  were  also 
shown,  and  the  method  of  their  production  explained,  by 
Dr.  W.  C.  Oram  and  Dr.  K.  Ghossmann.  A  patient  who 
suffered  from  paraplegia  due  to  an  Intramedullary  lesion 
and  who  had  been  treated  with  some  success  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  local  acccumulation  of  fluid  was  shown  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Warrinoton  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Monsarrat.  The 
patient,  a  young  mm,  was  able  to  walk  across  the  floor  of 
the  lecture  theatre  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  Two  patients 
ia  whom  union  of  previously  ununited  fractures  of  the 
.umerus  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  implantation  of 
m   were   demonstrated  by  Mr.   Rishton    Parker.    A 


discussion,of  which  an  account  appears  elsewhere, was  also 
held  On  the  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
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Northumberland  and  Dubhaai  Medical  Society. — 
At  a  meeting  on  November  14th,  the  following  were 
among  the  cases  shown : — Dr.  T.  Oliver  :  A  man,  aged 
53,  with  symptoms  suggestive  of  Thoracic  aneurysm,  but 
without  any  visible  bulging  or  impulse.  There  was  well- 
marked  tracheal  tugging  and  inequality  of  the  pulses  and 
pupils.  Skiagraphy  showed  marked  dilatation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  Dr.  George 
Murray:  (1)  A  boy,  aged  9,  suffering  from  Post-diphtheritic 
paralysis.  In  addition  to  the  paralysi3  of  the  palate  there 
Was  slight  internal  strabismus  and  affection  of  accom- 
modation together  with  weakness  of  the  legs  at d  loss  of 
patellar  reflex.  (2)  A  woman,  aged  32,  with  a  War.derinc 
spleen.  The  patient  was  admitted  after  a  severe  attack  of 
abdominal  pain  and  was  then  found  to  have  a  curiously- 
shaped  tumour  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  During  the  course 
of  some  days  the  tumour  gradually  found  its  way  into  the 
left  hypcehondrium  and  was  recognized  as  the  spleen. 
Mr.  Rutherford  :  A  patient  with  severe  cellulitis  of  hand 
and  arm  undergoing  successful  treatment  by  Bier's  method. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Leeoh  :  Eight  patients  after  operation  for 
Ruptured  gastric  ulcer,  and  1  after  duodenal  perforation, 
beiDg  the  9  recoveries  from  a  series  of  12  cases  operated 
upon.  The  time  after  perforation  varied  from  five  and  a 
half  hours  to  forty- eight.  All  were  on  the  anterior  wail. 
In  3  there  was  limited  extravasation  only,  the  remainder 
were  examples  of  general  peritoneal  flood,  and  the  details 
of  treatment  varied  correspondingly.  The  first  operation 
was  performed  in  January,  19C5.  and  the  last  in  October, 
1907,  and  all  the  patients  were  in  good  health  and  free 
from  stomach  symptoms.  Mr.  G.  Grey  Turner  :  (1)  A 
patient,  aged  24,  after  repeated  fracture  of  the  patella. 
The  patella  was  sutured  in  June,  1907 ;  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  while  walking  the  patient  fell  and  broke  the  bone 
in  the  same  place ;  the  operation  was  repeated  and  the 
joint  was  now  perfectly  restored.  Dr.  D.  W.  Patterson  : 
A  case  of  Tertiary  syphilis  limited  to  one  hand.  The  patient 
was  a  woman,  and  the  condition  had  existed  for  four  years. 
There  were  healed  ulcers  ard  brawny  indurations 
producing  contraction  of  the  fingers.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Wardale:  A  case  of  retrobulbar  neuritis  in  a  young 
man,  one  of  a  family  in  whom  the  maleB  descended 
from  the  mother's  side  were  nearly  all  affected. 
Mr.  H.  Smurthwaite  :  A  case  after  operation  for  subdureJ 
abscess  and  lateral  sinus  thrombosis.  At  the  first  opera- 
tion the  mastoid  was  cleared,  and  about  1  drachm  of  pns 
evacuated  from  beneath  the  dura.  Next  night,  after  a 
rigor,  the  lateral  sinus  was  exposed  and  found  to  contain 
pus.  Recovery  was  uneventful.  Dr.  Geo.  Murray  read 
a  short  communication  on  wandering  spleen,  based  on  the 
caEe  which  he  showed  earlier  in  the  evening.  Speaking 
of  treatment,  he  suggested  the  use  of  the  x  rajs  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  organ,  followed  by  the  use  of  a  padded  belt 
to  retain  it  in  position.  Operative  treatment,  if  called  for, 
should  take  the  form  of  fixation  rather  than  excision. 
Mr.  G.  Grey  Turner  showed  a  spleen,  weighing  4i  lb., 
which  he  had  removed  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  its  great  mobility.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.  Mr.  W.  G.  Richardson,  in  a  paper  on  the 
advantages  of  temporary  gastrostomy  In  the  treatment  of 
ruptured  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer,  advocated  this  pro- 
ceeding as  a  quick*  and  safe  method  of  dealing  with  the 
ulcer  and  likely  to  diminish  the  mortality,  while  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  during  convalescence. 


Midland  Medical  Society.—  At  a  meeting  on  November 
13th,  Dr.  Justin  McCarthy,  President,  in  the  ehatr,  Mr. 
Leedham- Green  showed  a  woman,  aged  16  years,  who  was 
brought  to  the  Queen's  Hospital  on  Jnne  5th,  having  been 
accidentally  shot  In  the  abdomen  with  a  saloon  rifle.  On 
examination  a  small  wound  was  seen,  just  to  the  left  of  the 
umbilicus,  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  The  patient's 
condition  was  amazingly  good.  She  suffered  neither  pain 
nor  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  the  muscular  walls  of 
which  were  relaxed  and  the  liver  dullness  present.  About 
half  an  hour  after  the  time  of  the  injury  the  abdomen  was 
oppned.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  be  full  of 
flaid  and  clotted  blood,  and  a  large  vessel  in  the  great 
omentum  was  sten  to  be  bleeding  freely  and  was  secured. 
A  faint  faecal  odour,  Indicating  a  jvrfrratlon  of  the  large 
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intestine,  was  noticed.  The  small  intestine  was  iound  to 
be  pierced  in  six  places,  and  the  descending  colon  in  one. 
These  were  rapidly  sutured,  and  in  a  final  examination 
before  closing  the  abdomen  a  wound  across  the  mesentery 
of  the  small  intestine  was  discovered  which  cut  off  the 
blood  supply  to  some  6  in.  of  bowel.  The  portion  of  bowel 
affected  was  pale,  cold,  and  flaccid,  showing  that  its  circu- 
lation was  gravely  imperilled.  As  it  was  improbableth  at 
'.he  patient  could  stand  the  shock  of  an  enterectomy  at 
this  stage  of  the  operation,  it  was  decided  to  assist  the 
circulation  of  the  damaged  bowel  by  means  ot  a  graft 
irom  the  great  omentum,  which  was  wrapped  round 
the  Injured  bowel  and  fixed  by  a  few  fiue  sutures, 
The  patient  made  an  excellent  recovery  and  was 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  three  weeks.  Mr. 
George  Heaton  showed,  a  man  who  had  a  large  soit 
elastic  swelling  situated  just  above  the  left  knee  joint  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  tumour  had  been  dia- 
gnosed clinically  as  a  sarcoma  and  amputation  of  the 
thigh  advised.  But  the  patient  was  unwilling  for  this  to 
be  done.  It  was  soft,  elastic,  did  not  pulsate,  and  extended 
into  the  popliteal  space,  and  had  been  growing  some  three 
months.  A  piece  of  growth  removed  for  microscopic 
examination  showed  it  to  have  a  definite  fibrous  capsule 
and  to  consist  of  young  fibrous  connective  tissue  with  a 
large  amount  of  naevoid  tissue  and  in  parts  mixed  with 
fatty  and  myxomatous  tissue.  Clinically  the  growth 
seemed  to  be  sarcomatous,  but  the  microscopic  appearances 
seemed  to  negative  this  view.  It  was  stated  that  the 
patient  would  be  shown  again  at  some  future  meeting. 
Mr.  Nuttall  showed  a  stomach  on  which  gastrojejunos- 
tomy had  been  performed  for  gastric  ulcer,  death  beiDg 
due  to  perforation  of  a  second  ulcer.  Mr.  Jameson  Evans 
.-showed  microscopic  sections  of  a  congenital  lumour  of  the 
eyelid.  In  the  main  it  was  lipomatous  In  structure,  but 
it  was  also  somewhat  vascular,  many  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels showing  perivascular  thickening  In  certain  parts 
.markedly  dilated  lymph  spaces  were  noticeable,  whilst  in 
other  parts  the  number  of  nerves  were  decidedly  in  excess 
of  the  natural  supply  of  the  region  involved. 


Glasgow  MsDico-CniRUKGiCAL  Society. — At  a  meeting 
on  November  15th,  Dr.  Walker  Downie  (President)  in 
the  chair,  Dr.  G.  H.  Edington  showed  a  patient,  aged  8, 
'the  subject  of  Pyopericardium.  The  pericardial  condition 
had  arisen  in  connexion  with  an  abscess  of  the  right 
ihigh.  Both  lesions  were  due  to  infection  by  Staphy- 
lococcus aureus.  Aiter  a  diagnostic  puncture  in  the  fifth 
"Interspace,  1-i  in.  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  peri- 
cardotomy  was  performed  through  the  triangularis  sterni 
with  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  fifth  cartilage.  The 
drainage  tube  was  removed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the 
wound  was  soundly  healed  four  weeks  later.  The  exhibitor 
drew  attention  to  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  left 
pleura  to  the  chest  wall,  and  referred  to  the  work  of 
Delorme  and  Mignon.  lie  ccncluded  that  in  this  case 
the  pleura  was  probably  situated  far  out  from  the  sternum, 
as  it  was  not  visible  at  the  operation  and  no  pleuritic 
trouble  had  followed  the  diagnostic  puncture.  Recovery 
was  uninterrupted,  and  the  heart  was  now  apparently 
perfectly  healthy.  Dr.  A.  A.  Young  showed  3  cases  of 
very  severe  injury  to  the  foot:  (11  Fracture  of  both 
malleoli ;  (2)  fracture  of  fibula,  with  displacement  of  the 
toot  backwards;  (3)  compound  dislocation  of  the  astra- 
galus. In  this  case  the  astragalus  was  removed,  as  it  was 
separated  from  its  ligamentous  attachments.  In  all  cases 
very  little  deformity  remained,  and  function  had  been 
very  completely  restored.  This  the  exhibitor  considered 
largely  due  to  early  massage.  Dr.  W.  R.  Hunter  showed 
■the  liver  from  a  case  of  cirrhosis  in  a  child  of  9.  The 
rarity  of  the  condition  and  its  etiology  were  discussed. 


Leeds  and  West  Riding  Medico -Chirurgical  Society. 
— At  a  meeting  on  November  22nd,  Dr.  J  as.  Allan  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  J.  F.  Dobson  read  notes  of  a  case  of  successful 
resuscitation  of  a  child  apparently  dead  from  Chloroform 
syncope.  The  abdomen  was  opened  and  the  peritoneum 
stripped  off  the  diaphragm,  and  the  heart,  motionless  and 
flaccid,  was  massaged  through  the  diaphragm  until  beating 
recommenced.  Professor  Gri'xbaum,  in  discussing  the 
case,  drew  attention  to  the  length  of  time  a  child's  heart 
remained  excitable.    He  had  seen,  in  two  cases  of  autopsy, 


hearts  removed  six  and  ten  hours  after  death  prove 
excitable  when  placed  under  suitable  conditions. — Mr. 
A.  L.  Whitehead,  in  a  paper  on  the  operative  treatment  of 
middle  ear  disease  in  children,  urgect  the  value  of  early 
inoision  of  the.  tympanic,  membrane  in  acute  otitis  media, 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  to  arrest  the  spr<ad  of  inflammation, 
and  to  prevent  an  acute  attack  from  becoming  chronic. 
He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  thorough  examina- 
tion and  surgical  treatment  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  acute  attacks  and  In  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  otitis  media.  Among  complications  intra- 
cranial abscess  was  comparatively  rare,  and  temporo- 
sphenoidal  almost  unknown  in  children. — Mr.  Secker 
Walkeb  showed  a  single  woman  of  36  with  elate-blce 
staining  of  skin  of  the  lids  of  the  eye.  The  stain  could  be. 
dissolved  off,  and  was  not  due  to  coloured  sweat.  It  had 
bten  present  eight  years,  and  was  a  little  darker  in 
colour  at  her  menstrual  periods. — Mr.  E.  S.  G.  , 
Fowler  showed  an  aneacephalic  monster  with  de- 
ficiency of  cervical  and  most  dorsal  vertebral  arches, 
associated  with  hydramnios.  It  had  been  born  at, 
about  the  seventh  month  and  presente3  transverEely.-^ 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  showed  an, Odontome,  which  took  origin 
from  the  root  of  a  wisdom  tooth  of  a  youth  aged  17  years. 
It  formed  a  tumour  projecting  from  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  a  little  larger  than  a  Barcelona  nut  It  had  been 
growing  for  two  years. — Dr.  T.  Wardrop  Griffith  showed 
a  case  of  a  child  2  years  of  age  who  presented  right 
Hemipleyia,  the  leg,  aim,  and  lower  part  of  the  face  on 
the  right  side  being  affected.  There  were  slight  and 
.  almost  continuous  rhythmical  movements  of  the  affected 
limbs.  There  was  a  partial  third  nerve  palsy  on  the  left 
side.  Under  the  use  of  mercury  some  temporary  improve- 
ment took  place,  but  there  appeared  now  to  be  some  slight 
Involvement  of  the  right  third  nerve  as  well.  These 
symptoms  seemed  to  point  to  some  lesion  involving  or 
pressing  on  the  left  cms  cerebri,  and  subsequently 
involving  the  crus  on  the  right  side.  Though  the  gradual 
onset  was  suggestive  of  neoplasm  there  was  no  vomiting 
ncr  optic  neuritis — Cases  and  specimens  were  also  shown 
by  Dr.  A.  Bronner,  Dr.  Allan,  Mr.  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan, 
Dr.  T.  Churton,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Hellier. 


Nottingham  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  —  At  a 
meeting  on  November  20  th,  Dr.  L.  W.  Marshall,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  Dr.  Owen  H.  Peters,  in  a  paper  on 
the  course  and  treatment  of  Diphtheria,  pointed  out  thai, 
the  introduction  of  antitoxin  had  materially  modified 
the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the  disease,  apart  from 
serum  disturbances,  which  added  a  new  and  difficult 
feature  to  the  middle  of  its  course.  In  pre-antitoxin 
days  the  anaemia  and  general  asthenia  must  have  been 
very  marked,  and  would  explain  the  routine  administra- . 
tion  of  iron.  Antitoxin  seemed  not  only  to  neutralize 
and  stay  the  action  of  the  toxin,  but  had  some  further 
alterative  influence  ;  for  almost  invariably  from  the  tenth 
day  of  the  disease  the  patient  made  such  rapid  adyances 
in  appearance  and  general  well-beiDg  that  tonics  and 
iron  were  unnecessary.  As  a  significant  fact,  iron  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  AV.butts  System, 
and  it  appeared  that  strychnine,  at  least  for  the  early 
stages,  might  meet  the  same  fate.  Owing  to  these  altered 
features,  along  with  the  new  facts  of  bacteriology  and  the 
results  of  closer  study  of  diphtheria  in  the  large  fever 
hospitals,  a  new  school  of  writers  had  arisen,  Antitoxin 
as  a  curative  agent  constituted,  along  with  vaccination, 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  triumphs  of  medical  science; 
but  where  antitoxin  had  been  withheld  till  too  late  rest 
ia  bed  was  the  only  preventive  or  remedy  available, 
against  heart  paralysis,  since  all  medicinal  treatment  had 
hitherto  failed.  He  was  surprised  that  J.  D.  Rolleston 
had  put  forward  adrenalin  as  an  efficient  stimulant  and  i 
preventive  of  heart  paralysis.  He  thought  that  Dixon 
and  others  had  long  ago  established  the  fact  that 
adrenalin  administered  by  the  mouth  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  blood  pressure,  the  inference  being  that 
in  absorption  from  the  alimentary  canal  it  was  destroyed 
or  changed.  He  himself  had  given  it  a  very  fair  trial, 
but  had  observed  no  effect,  good  or  otherwise,  even  when 
used  in  double  the  maximum  doses  advised  by  Rolleston. 
The  general  tendency  to  rapid  improvement  after  anti- 
toxin might  easily  be  attributed  to  any  other  remedy 
administered  at  this  time. 
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TUMOrRS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Professor  Ltjdwio  Brttns   appropriately  dedicates  this 
valra'ole  monograph  npon  tumours  of  the  nervous  system 
to  tbe  late  Proffasor  Ed.  Vlltzig,  the  founder  of  experi- 
mental cerebral  localization.1 

In  the  preface  to  this  the  second  edition,  the  author 
tells  us  that  In  grinding  through  all  the  literature  of  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  experienced  mingled  feelings,  for  by 
no  means  a  small  portion  of  the  work  published  is  of 
little  value.  However,  one  important  advance  has  been 
made,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  tumours  of  the  posterior 
cranial  fossa  and  cerebellum  are  operable  ;  but  the  greatest 
progress  and  success  has  been  in  the  correct  diagnosis  and 
successful  treatment  by  operation  of  tumours  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

In  the  chapter  on  pathology,  Professor  Bruns  refers 
to  the  statistics  of  Allen  Starr,  who  in  300  collected  cases 
found  152  tumours,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  to  be  tuber- 
cclons;  now  Bruns,  besides  the  experience  of  autopsies 
in  connexion  with  his  nervr-jlinie,  has  been  physician 
toa  children's  hospital  for  twelve  years,  yet  in  63  autopsies 
he  has  only  met  with  10  tuberculous  tumours.  9  of  which 
occurred  in  childhood  and  1  just  after  puberty.  Are 
tuberculous  tumours,  therefore,  so  common  as  the  text- 
books state  ?  With  regard  to  syphilitic  tumours  the 
author  remarks:  "I  have  at  least  seen  a  large  number  of 
cases  causing  Jacksonian  epilepsy  and  leading  to  paralysis 
with  headache,  but  without  specially  marked  general 
symptoms  of  tumour,  promptly  yield  to  potassium  iodide." 
Syphilitic  gumma  occurs  fifth  in  order  of  frequency  in  his 
list  of  63  cases.  He  agrees  with  Gowers  and  Oppenheim 
that  gummata  may  disappear  completely  under  appro- 
priate treatment.  Tumours  of  the  brain,  in  his  experi- 
ence,  are  twice  as  common  in  men  as  in  women, 
and  of  11,5(0  patients  attending  his  nervous  clinic 
about  2  per  cent,  were  cases  of  tumour  cerebri. 
Chapter  III  deals  with  the  effects  of  Intracranial  pressure 
upon  the  production  of  the  general  symptoms  of  tumour, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  relief  of  intracranial 
pressure  would  lead  to  subsidence  ol  optic  neuritis.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  lumours  of  the  brain  may  directly  pro- 
duce stupor;  but  other  psychoses  are  due  to  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  brain  In  persons  potentially  insane  or  of 
an  unstable  temperament.  Frontal  tumours  are  occasion- 
ally mistaken  for  general  paresis.  He  discusses  in  a  full 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  general  symptoms  and 
local  diagnosis  of  Intracranial  tumours.  This  chapter  is 
valuable,  because  it  is  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  experience  of  other  authorities,  combined  with  his 
own  large  experience  of  210  cases.  It  may  incidentally 
be  mentioned  that  Bruns  was  tbe  first  to  call  attention  to 
the  ataxy  occurring  in  frontal  tumours,  and  he  gives  a 
very  complete  differential  diagnosis  of  Ihem  from  cere- 
bellar tumours.  Probably  the  book  was  already  In  the 
press  before  the  important  observations  of  Grainger 
Stewart  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that  in  frontal 
tumour  there  is  tremor  of  the  hand  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  and  an  absence  of  thc>  abdominal  reflex  on  the 
opposite  side.  Beevor,  In  his  Lettsomian  lectures  in  tbe 
early  part  of  the  year,  refers  to  this  valuable  observation. 
English  authorities,  however,  cannot  complain  of  their 
work  not  having  been  recognized,  for  Bruns  speass 
enthusiastically  of  the  advances  made  in  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject  by  English  physiologists,  physicians,  and 
surgeons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  author  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  local  spasm  is  not  bo  useful  for  a  correct 
diagnosis  as  local  paralysis;  the  reasons  are  twofold. 
First,  the  case  may  be  one  of  pseuJo-tumour,  a  condition 
in  which  the  general  signs  of  tumour  are  associated 
with  epileptiform  convulsions  localizing  it  In  the  central 
convolutions,  and  yet,  as  pointed  out  by  Nonne, 
Henneberg,  and  Oppenheim,  no  tumour  exists.  Secondly, 
epileptiform  convulsions  may  occur,  owing  to  the  tumour 
being  situated  adjacent  to,  but  not  in.  the  motor  area. 
In  such  a  case  Bruns  very  wisely  remarks  that  It  is  safer 
to  localize  the  tumour  in  the  cortex  adjacent  to  the  motor 
area  beneath  the  spot  which  is  most  painful  on  percussion. 
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The  author's  experience  is  based  on  210  cases;  he  con- 
cludes that  only  47  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  intracranial 
tumour  are  favourable  for  operation,  and  in  only  75  per 
cent,  of  the  favourable  cases  can  a  local  diagnosis  be 
made,  so  that  about  35  per  cent,  remain  suitable  for  sur- 
gical intervention.  In  1  ecording  his  experience  cf  surgery 
of  cerebral  tumours,  be  says :  "  I  have  had  14  cases  of 
cerebral  tumour  in  which  a  precise  general  and  local 
diagnosis  was  made;  in  only  1  ca;e  was  tbe  operation, 
however,  successful.  In  3  cases  various  surgical  mishaps 
occurred — for  example,  haemorrhage,  shock,  and  purulent 
meningitis.'' 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  tumours  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  spinal  column.  It  embraces  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and 
prognosis  of  these  somewhat  raie  diseases.  The  author 
points  out  (p.  405)  that  it  was  long  known  that  in  caries  of 
the  spine  a  cure  and  restoration  of  conductivity  of  the 
spinal  cord  could  take  place;  but  it  was  not  known  until 
the  first  case  of  (Sowers  and  Horsley  that  removal  of  a 
tumour  long  compressing  the  spinal  cord  could  be  followed 
by  restoration  of  function.  The  knowledge  acquired  by 
experiment  and  elinico-anatomical  observations  of  the 
segmental  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  the  rcols  of  each  segment  for  the  innerva- 
tion of  groups  of  muscles  and  defined  skin  areas  permits 
a  correct  localization  cf  the  tumour  to  be  made.  The 
author  discusses,  first,  the  general  diagnosis  of  spinal 
tumour ;  and  theD,  fully  and  scientifically,  the  EegmentaJ 
diagnosis  and  its  relation  to  the  Intraspinal  passage  of  the 
roots  to  their  exit  at  the  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  third  section  of  the  work  deals  with  tumours  of  the 
cranial  nerves  outside  the  skull,  the  peripheral  spinal 
nerves  and  plexuses,  neuroma  and  paraneural  tumours. 

Tbe  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  neurology;  it  i& 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  written  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
always  with  the  practical  bearing  that  can  alone  come 
from  an  extensive  clinical  experience.  Finally,  it  Is  well' 
printed,  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  very  good, 
and  there  is  a  complete  bibliography. 

F.  W.  M. 

VENOMOUS  ANIMALS  AND  ANTIVENOMS. 
During  the  rainy  season  in  tbe  autumn  of  1891  a  village 
in  Cochic-China  was  invaded  by  a  band  of  cobra  serpents, 
and  lost  four  of  its  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  their 
bites.  A  professional  snake-charmer  captured  nineteen 
living  cobras,  and  put  them  in  a  barrel,  which  was  sent  by 
order  of  the  governor  of  the  district  to  the  Pasteur  Institute 
at  Saigoo,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Calmette.  This 
was  the  starting-point  of  the  work  on  snake  venoms 
which  has  been  continuously  occupying  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Calmette  and  his  pupils  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
In  tbe  present  volume  on  venoms2  Dr.  Calmette  gathers 
together  the  numerous  researches  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  journals,  and  gives  a  systematic  account 
of  the  venomous  serpents,  the  properties  of  snake  venom,, 
the  preparation  of  antiserums,  and  the  treatment  of  snake- 
bite in  actual  practice.  There  is  also  a  valuable  descrip- 
tion of  the  mary  varieties  of  animals,  other  than  serpents,, 
which  secrete  toxic  substances. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  what  Dr.  Calmette  has 
to  say  about  his  well-known  antlcobra  serum.  The 
immunization  of  horses  is  a  slow  process,  owing  to  the 
high  toxicity  of  the  venom  for  these  animals,  and  a. 
period  of  about  sixteen  months'  treatment  Is  requisite 
before  they  can  tolerate  without  reaction  the  sub- 
cutaneous inoculation  of  2  grsms  of  dried  cobra  venom. 
When  this  degree  of  resistance  has  been  attained  ihey 
may  be  bled,  and  their  serum  will  be  serviceable  for 
therapeutic  purposes  if  It  is  found  that  a  mixture 
of  1  c.cm.  with  0  001  gram  of  cobra  venom  can 
be  inoculated  into  a  rabbit  without  producing  any 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  'Ihe  dose  for  a  human  being 
is  10  c.cm.  of  liquid  serum  or  1  gram  of  dried  serum 
dissolved  in  10  c.cm.  of  sterilized  water.  But  if  the 
inoculation  is  not  made  until  some  hours  after  the 
person  has  been  bitten,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  30  c.cm. 
should  be  made  forthwith  ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  already 
showing  grave  symptoms  cf  poisoning,  the  serum  should 
be  introduced  directly  into  a  vein,  in  a  dose  of  10  or  even 
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20  com.  Dr.  Calmette  calculates  that  for  a  man  weighing 
60  kilograms  the  minimal  fatal  dcse  of  dried  cobra 
venom  ia  14 mg.,  and  that  the  average  quantity  of  venom, 
estimated  in  the  dry  state,  which  a  cobia  inoculates  with 
a  single  bite  is  20  mg.  Death  mcy  therefi  re  be  prevented, 
In  favourable  oases,  by  inoculating  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  antitoxin  which  suffices  to  neutralize  the 
amount  of  toxin  present  In  excess  of  the  minimal  fatil 
dose. 

It  would  he  necessary,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to 
inject  enough  serum  to  neutralize  20—14,  or  6  rag.  of  venom  ; 
ihis  means  an  injection,  made  immediately  after  the  bite,  of 
6  c  cm.  of  eerum,  if  the  serum  employed  neutral'zss  in  vitro 
1  mg.  of  venom  per  0  cm.  .  .  .  That  is  why,  in  practice,  tbero 
is  not  generally  need  of  more  than  a  very  sm&ll  quantity  of 
serum  to  increase  the  ratural  resistance  of  a  man  of  average 
weight  or  of  a  large  animBl,  and  it  is  very  often  enough  to 
inject  10  or  20c  cm.  into  persons  who  have  been  bitten  in 
order  to  ellact  a  cure. 

These  calculations  are  interesting,  but  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  why  Dr.  Calmette  estimates  the 
average  amcunt  of  venom  excreted  by  a  cobra  at  so  low 
an  amount  as  20  mp.  On  page  155  he  admits  that  an 
adult  Indian  cobra (A'ojatriyudians)  can  excrete  mete  than 
1  gram  of  venom  in  the  liquid  state,  and  this,  when  dtied, 
would  amount  to  very  much  more  than  20  mg.,  since,  as  he 
shows  on  page  157,  venom,  when  dried,  retains  from  20  to 
38  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  This  raises  a  point  of  con- 
siderable practical  importar.ee,  and,  though  we  fully 
recognize  that  the  use  of  Dr.  Calmttte's  serum  has  in 
numerous  instances  resulted  in  the  saving  of  life,  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  he  had  afforded  more  cenvircing  proof 
that  the  bite  of  a  fully  virulent  cobra  living  in  its 
natural  environment  (not  an  animal  kept  for  months 
in  the  laboratory)  introduces  into  the  system  an  amount 
of  venom  which  is  usually  so  small  thai  the  injection  of 
from  120  to  30  c  cm.  of  antiserum  will,  if  given  imme- 
diately, prevent  a  fafal  issue.  Opinions  may  differ  on.  this 
question,  but  every  one  will  agree  with  Dr.  Calmette  that 
the  first  desideratum  In  the  treatment  of  snake-bite  is  to 
prevent  tee  toxin  from  gettirg  lt,to  the  circulation,  and 
to  destroy  it  in  >itu.  For  this  last  purpose  the  local 
application  of  potassium  permanganate  has  been  found 
extremely  valuable  in  India,  and  there  are  several  other 
inorganic  chemical  compounds  which  have  proved 
effective  in  destroyingthe  toxins  of  snake  venom.  Calcium 
hypochlorite  and  gold  chloride  are  the  two  to  which  Dr. 
Calmette  gives  the  preference. 

Special  praise  must  te  given  to  the  carefully  written 
and  excellently  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  venomous 
serpents,  arthropods,  fishes,  and  other  animals  which 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  took  also  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  snake  charmers  of 
India. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  COLON. 
Mr,  Mummery's  small  handbook  on  the  8igtnoidt>tcope3 
and  its  use  as  a  diagnostic  instrument  in  cases  of  disease 
of  the  upper  rectum  and  the  sigmoid  flexure,  does  not 
excite  a  lively  anticipation  that  this  instrument  will  ever 
come  Into  general  use.  Though  it  may  be  true  that  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  as  necessary  an  adjunct  to  accurate 
diagnosis  as  the  cystoscope  or  laryngoscope,  its  use  except 
in  the  hands  of  the  expert  specialist,  is  likely  to  be  both 
difficult  and  dangerous.  It  is  capable,  however,  as  Is 
shown  in  this  book,  of  giving  valuable  help,  and  the 
author  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  its  indica- 
tions, its  limitations,  and  the  proper  methods  of  using  it. 
While  provlDg  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained 
from  sigmoidoscopy  in  regard  to  both  the  diagnosis  and 
the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  lower  bowel,  he  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  patient  and  constant  practice  to  acquire 
the  skill  needed  for  its  safe  and  efficient  performance. 
This  handbook,  in  which  will  be  found  as  much  instruction 
on  technique  as  can  possibly  be  given  in  a  written  form, 
deals  in  its  concluding  chapters  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  Bigmoidscope.  The  instrument, 
the  author  states,  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
cases  of   cancer  of  the  rectum  and   tbe  sigmoid    flexure 


3  The  Sigmoidoscope:  A  Clinical  Handbook  on  (he  Examination  of  the 
Section  and  Pelvic  Colon.  By  P.  Loekhart  Mummery,  B.C.Cantab , 
F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  King  Edward  VII  Hospital  rov 
Officers,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hospital  for  Fistula  anil 
other  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  etc.  (London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  and 
Cox.    1906.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  9B,  19  illustrations.    3s.  6d.) 


by  revealing  the  presence  and  nature  of  the  disease  when 
beyond  reach,  and  also  in  cases  In  which  the  growth  can 
be  felt  by  the  finger,  in  favouring  an  early  diagnosis.  In 
Ihe  fourth  chapter  it  Is  shown  that  by  skilful  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  examination  much  addition  ia 
likely  to  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  somewhat 
obscure  catarrhal  and  simple  inflammatory  affections  of 
tbe  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  caral.  'lire  concluding 
chapter  en  colitis  indicates  also  that,  by  the  work  of  the 
author  and  other  equally  expert  observers,  properly  con- 
ducted sijmoidEcopy  will*  be  rendered  a  valuable  and,  it 
may  be,  an  indispensable  addition  to  ordinary  methods  of 
clinical  investigation. 

Dr.  Joseph  Okinczyc  has  written  a  freatire  of  con- 
siderable value  and  Interest  on  the  surgical  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  colon.4  It  is  based  on  experience  gained 
as  assistant  to  Professor  Hartmann  in  the  Lariboisiere 
Hospital.  The  treatise  is  mere  comprehensive  than  the 
title  suggests,  for  the  first  half  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  examining  tbe  colon  and  the 
diagnosis  of  malignant  growths  in  this  part  of  the  bowel. 
The  information  to  be  obtained^  om  inspection  is  first 
considered,  and  then  comes  a  1  eip"  chapter  on  methods 
of  palpation  and  the  interpt  halion  of  phenomena 
observed.  It  is  well  ur^ed  that  this  palpation  should 
be  systematic,  and  that  use  should  be  made  cf  changes 
of  posture  when  examining  the  different  parts  of  the 
colon.  The  methods  of  colic  endoscopy  are  described  at 
considerable  length  ;  the  author  upholds  the  superiority 
of  Kelly's  endoscope  and  of  the  genu-pectoral  position. 
Some  interestirg  radiographs  are  given  illustrating  the 
information  which  can  be  obtained  after  injecting  bismuth 
by  tbe  rectum;  the prssible  fallacies  of  tbemethed  remain 
to  be  worked  out,  but  it  appears  quite  likely  that  it 
will  prove  of  considerable  service.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  book  the  question  most  fully  discussed 
is  that  of  the  comparative  tdvantagea  of  resection  with 
immediate  anastomosis  and  of  resection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  anus  and  the  subsequent  closure  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Okinczyc  considers  that  the  question  requires 
reexamination  in  view  of  the  good  results,  recently  pub- 
lished, obtained  by  operation  in  one  stage.  He  does  not 
pretend  that,  for  the  present  there  is  material  fcr  any  final 
rules.  Inasmuch  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  when 
lirst  seen  present  signs  of  obstruction,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  he  considers  that  the  operation  in  two  stageB 
remains  that  which  is  applicable  in  most  instances. 
Colectomy  with  immediate  reunion  ie,  however,  a  more 
perfect  procedure,  and  therefore  to  be  aimed  at  if  it  can 
be  made  to  jield  good  results.  Early  diagnosis  before 
definite  obstruction  has  commenced  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  success,  which  slso  cepends  largely  on  tbe 
method  of  suture.  The  author  dedures  from  his  study  of 
methods  and  reports  that  lateral  anastomosis  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  large  bowel.  For  the  first  half  the  best 
method  of  reestablishing  the  channel  appears  to  be  the 
termlno- lateral  anastomosis  of  ileum  with  colon,  and  fcr 
the  second  half  the  end-tc-end  method.  The  bock  contains 
clinical  reports  of  57  cases,  about  half  of  which  were 
treated  in  fiofessor  Hartmann's  clinic. 


OPERATIVE  OTOLOGY. 
The  development  of  otology  renders  it  daily  more  diffi- 
cult to  treat  of  the  entire  subject  usefully  within  the 
compass  of  the  small  textbooks  familiar  to  students  of 
only  ten  years  ago.  Professor  Blake  and  Er.  Reik  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  presented  so  important  a  part 
of  the  subject  as  the  pathology  and  surgical  treatment  in 
a  manual  which  should  appeal  both  to  the  student  and  to 
the  busy  practitioner.5  Their  success  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  book  having  been  kept  strictly  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  title.  It  is  essentially,  as  the  authors  state  in 
the  preface,  "a  surgical  treatise  with  a  view  to  practical 
utility."  The  chapters  which,  in  the  general  textbooks 
on  the  diteases  of  the  ear,  deal  with  the  methods 
of  examination,  testing  the  hearing,  and  kindred  pbj Bio- 
logical points,   do    not    come    within  the  scope    of    the 

*  Traitcment  chirurgical  du  cancer  dn  colon.  [Surgical  Treatment 
of  Cancer  of  the  Colon.]  By  Dr.  Joseph  okinczyc.  Paris :  G.  Stein- 
hcil.    1907.    (Roy.  8vo,  pp.  212;  21  flgore9.) 

s  Operative  Otology  :  Surgical.  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Dixeate*  at 
the  Par.  By  Clarence  John  Blake,  Mtt,  anrt  Henry  Ottridpe  Reik. 
MD     London  :  Sidney  .Ippleton.    1906.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  359.    15s.) 
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present  work.  The  authors  strike  in  media*  res,  and 
open  with  a  chapter  on  the  surgical  anatomy  of  the 
temporal  hone  and  adnexa ;  the  structural  descriptions 
here  and  throughout  have  been  limited  to  those  oi  surgical 
importance.  Suppurative  disease  oi  the  ear,  together  with 
its  possible  complications  and  consequences,  naturally 
claim  a  very  large  share  of  the  book— in  fact  nearly  half. 
Whilst  the  causative  conditions  of  the  diseases  amenable 
to  surgical  treatment  receive  emphasis,  at  the  same 
time  in  view  of  the  fast  that  the  book  is  a  treatise 
on  the  pathology  as  well  as  on -the  surgical  treatment, 
some  of  the  conditions  might  have  been  more  fully  dis- 
cussed. For  example,  one  disease  about  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  looseness  of  thought  as 
regards  its  pathogenesis — namely,  cholesteatoma— is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  few  lines.  Further  enlightenment  on 
this  disease  alone  would  have  been  acceptable,  both  to  the 
special  as  well  83  to  tbe  general  practitioner.  Speaking 
generally,  and  apart  from  the  book  before  us,  the  patho- 
genesis of  ear  disease  is  not  receiving  the  attention  in  this 
country — ever  foremost  in  morbid  anatomy — which  the 
many  unsolved  problems  of  deafness  seem  to  demand,  and 
which,  from  the  increasing  numbers  giving  up  their  life- 
work  to  the  subject,  mb/rt  be  expected.  Half  a  century 
has  passed  away  since  t'oynbee  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  otology ;  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  intervening 
period  there  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  lack 
of  appreciation  of  his  patient  labours.  The  holding  of 
the  Sixth  International  Otilogical  Congress  in  London 
In  1899  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  renaissance  in 
this  country,  and  to  have  stimulated  scientific  research  in 
otology.  Unfortunately,  tbe  number  engaged  in  research 
work  is  only  too  small ;  the  reason  oi  this  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  temperament  of  the  race.  "The  British 
type  of  mind  is  essential  y  a  practical  one,  and  is  im- 
patient to  see  definite  and  immediate  fruit,"  as  Dr.  Thomas 
Barr  remarked  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Otological 
Society  in  1905,  urging  the  Society  to  take  steps  to 
institute  research  work  and  establish  a  permanent 
museum  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  science 
('see  Transactions  of  the  Otolcgiral  Society  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  vol.  vi,  p.  26).  The  Otological  Society  was  not 
alow  in  taking  st°ps  to  give  effect  to  their  President's 
suggestion,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those 
good  intentions  will  not  be  laid  on  one  side  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Society  having  changed  its  name  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  alliance  should  be 
an  incentive  to  further  efforts.  Reverting  to  the  book 
before  us,  the  detail  of  surgical  procedure  has  been  con- 
lined  to  that  commonly  accepted  as  applicable  to  the 
condition  presented.  It  is  a  record  of  individual  ex- 
perience, and  therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  book. 
Members  of  the  Association  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  Meeting  held  in  Toronto  last  year, 
and  others  who  subsequently  followed  the  publication  of 
the  nroeeedings  in  the  Journal,  will  call  to  mind  a  paper 
by  Professor  Blake  on  the  Value  of  the  Blood-Clot  as  a 
Primary  Dressing  in  Mastoid  Operation  (British  Medical 
Jotjknal,  vol,  ii,  1908,  p.  1387).  That  paper  was  a  record 
of  observations  extending  over  twenty  years,  and  dis- 
played a  mature  judgement  which  is  one  of  the  features  of 
this  book.  Whilst  there  must  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  details  of  technique,  the  general  nrineiples 
expressed  in  the  book  will  probably  be  fully  endorsed  by 
the  most  critical  readers.  To  quote  from  the  chapter  on 
mastoiditis : 

Every  case  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear, 
whether  of  the  aoate  or  chronic  type,  should  be  looked  upon 
as  probably  already  involving  the  mastoid  antrum,  and 
atFording  a  possibility  for  extension,;  through  the  mastoid 
cellular  structures,  to  vital  organs. 

No  person  who  is  the  victim  of  purulent  otitis  should  be 
permitted  to  think  that  his  affection  is  a  trivial  one,  and  all 
cases  of  otorrhea  should  be  carefully,  scientifically,  and  per- 
sistently treated  until  healed. 

These  are  counsels  that  even  to-day  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  to  the  strident  of  medicine.  In  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  removing  any  obstruction  to  the  free  ingress 
of  air  to  the  tympanum  in  the  treatment  of  non- suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  emphasis  Is  laid 
upon  the  removal  of  nasal  spurs,  deflexions  of  the  septum, 
hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  turbinals,  and  similar 
obstructions— a  principle  which  will  bo  supported  by  all 
who  have   had  the  opportunity  ol    treating  and  closely 


observing  such  cases.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  ther 
authors  of  this  work  when  they  add  : 

The  raarkad  effect  of  even  apparently  small  digressions  in 
these  structures  is  sometimes  surprising.  It  might  almost  be 
satd  that  no  abnormality  in  these  region?  is  too  email  to  deserve 
attention  in  cases  where  mlddls-ear  disease  has  begun  or  is 
threatening. 

Two  features  have  been  aimed  at  and  consistently  main- 
tained throughout  the  work.  One  is  to  present  the  subject 
as  simply  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  eliminate  what 
the  authors  rightly  regard  as  an  obstructive  factor  In 
scientific  study— the  personal  equation. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  PURIN  BODIES. 
Professor  Emil  Fischer  has  issued  in  a  volume  oi 
some  600  pages  a  collection  of  reprints  of  forty-seven 
publications  relating  to  work  don*  in  his  laboratory.  To 
this  record,  which  covers  twenty  four  years  he  baa  added 
an  introduction.  Although  the  book  is  highly  technical, 
there  Is  much  that  is  of  interest  from  the  medical  stand- 
point.6 There  is  a  very  careful  and  complete  chronological 
account  of  the  discovery,  reactions,  and  synthesis  of  each 
of  the  purins.  Those  interested  in  the  endogenous  meta- 
bolism of  uric  acid  and  the  other  oxypurins  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  consult  these  pages.  Fischer  naturally 
pays  most  attention  to  the  synthetical  methods  in  relation 
to  the  production  of  purins.  He  traces  tbe  means  adopted 
for  the  formation  of  uric  acid  from  pseudo-uric  acid,  and 
discusses  the  methods  for  producing  ehlorpurin,  and  the 
change  of  the  halogen  purins  into  the  amino  purins. 
A  large  number  of  the  papers  deal  with  the  methyl 
purins,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  Fischer  has  had 
hia  most  marked  successes.  He  points  with  satis- 
faction to  the  fact  that  caffeine  and  theobromin  are 
now  produced  synthetically  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  epiguanln  of  Kriiger  and 
Salomon  ia  identical  with  the  synthetic  product,  7  methyl- 
guanin.  The  number  of  possible  purin  compounds  is 
positively  amazing.  Fischer  refers  to  no  less  than  148 
different  compounds  of  purin  bodies.  Although  this  book 
must  be  considered  as  for  reference  purposes  only,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  worker  upon  subjects  of  intermediary 
metabolism  will  find  it  indispensable,  In  cell  metabolism 
these  purin  compounds  play  a  greater  part  than  Is 
generally  acknowledged.  We  cannot  close  this  review 
without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Emll  Fischer  for  his  truly 
magnificent  work  in  this  branch  of  chemistry,  nor  without 
an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  issue  of  the  widely 
scattered  papers  in  one  compact  volume. 


SPASMODIC  WRYNECK. 
The  group  of  affections  included  under  the  name  of 
"spasmodic  torticollis"  have  only  one  symptom  in 
common — rotation  of  the  neck — whether,  with  Professor 
Brissaud,  we  regard  them  as  mental,  and  therefore  tics,  or 
as  reflex,  and  therefore  spasms,  with  Dr.  Crttchet,  whose 
elaborate  trtat.w  on  spasmodic  torticollis,  etc.,7  ia  now 
under  notice.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
spasmodic  torticollis  is  not  an  independent  disease,  but  a 
combination  of  symptoms  owing  to  divers  causes  and 
clothed  with  different  clinical  appearances,  according  to 
the  pathogenic  conditions  whioh  give  rise  to  it.  In  short, 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Pitres,  who  contributes  the 
preface  to  the  book,  "  There  is  not  one  spasmodic  torti- 
collis always  exactly  like  itself,  but  as  many  kinds  as 
there  are  forms  of  convulsions  capable  of  occurring  In  the 
rotator  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck."  It  is  clear  that 
Dr.  Cruchet  set  himself  no  light  task  when  he  proposed  to 
classify  these  varieties.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  classification,  we  think  that 
there  is  only  one  possible  opinion  as  to  the  valuable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  students  of  the  subject,  present 
and  future,  in  recording  in  e.rtenso.  as  he  has  In  this  book, 
all,  or  almost  all,  the  cases  of  this  disease  hitherto 
published.  If  Dr. Cruchet  has  not  discovered  an  unfailing 
remedy  for  this  distressing  group  of  maladies,  he  has  at 
least  enormously  lightened  the  tank  of  future  investigators. 
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For  the  most  part  the  treatment  is  not  very  hopeful,  and 
only  in  the  ease  of  the  symptorna.lc  variety  does  it  appear 
that  snrglcal  interference  has  often  been  oi  benefit. 


THE  FUNCTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  SCOLT; 
Hitherto  the  treatment  of  scoliosis  has  been  earripd  out 
on  one  of  two  principles,  the  active  or  the  passive.  Dr. 
Klapp,  as  the  title  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  functional 
treatment  of  scoliosis'1  suggests,  Is  an  advocate  of  the 
latter  method.  Recognizing,  as  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  of  late  years  have,  that  success 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  mobilization  of  the 
vertebrae  is  possible,  and  admitting  that  the  forcible 
methods  of  Schulthess  and  others  are  capable  of  correct- 
ing many  eases,  he  argues  with  considerable  force  that 
when  this  has  been  achieved  the  spine  remains  flaccid 
and  nnable  to  maintain  the  improvement,  whereas  if  it 
be  possible  to  so  train  and  develop  the  muscles  that  they 
shall  be  made  to  pull  the  spine  straight,  the  power  of 
keeping  it  so  will  be  developed  gradually  and  pari  passu 
with  the  correction.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  need  o! 
corsets  and  such-like  apparatus  at  any  period  of  the  cure, 
and  the  general  health  will  be  the  gainer.  The  apparatus 
needed  for  Schulthess's  method  is  too  expensive  for  the 
majority  of  patients.  As  to  what  kind  of  exercises  should 
be  used,  observations  on  the  gait  of  bipeds  and  qaadrupeds 
show,  according  to  Dr.  Klapp,  that  the  former  move  their 
vertebral  columns  but  slightly  in  locomotion  (the  cervical 
vertebrae  of  birds  excepted),  while  the  latter  move  them 
freely.  Moreover,  scoliosis  is  rare  among  quadrupeds  ; 
only  14  eases  are  recorded,  while  it  Is  far  more  common 
among  the  domesticated  birds,  possibly  owing  to  their 
habit  of  standing  on  one  leg.  These  considerations  have 
induced  Dr.  Klapp  to  devise  his  crawling  exercises  on  all- 
foars,  which  he  first  describ£d_and_recommended  in  1905. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  attendance  to  nutri- 
tion of  patients  and  to  hygiene  in  genera1,  and  the  author, 
very  rightly  in  our  opinion,  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
devoting  practically  all  the  patient's  time  to  the  treatment 
of  the  deformity,  and  of  allowing  no  other  exercises  but 
those  which  are  intended  to  correct  it.  He  recommends 
the  application  of  hot  air  to  the  back  as  of  greater  use 
than  massage.  Reproductions  of  photographs  of  cases 
before  and  after  treatment  show,  as  far  as  such  prints 
allow  fs  to  judge,  that  considerable  improvement  bas 
followed  Dr.  Klspp's  method,  in  some  cases  at  least.  We 
can  only  echo  his  wish  that  the  diagnosis  of  scoliosis  were 
more  often  made  in  its  early  stage,  and  more  attention 
paid  by  teachers  and  educationalists  generally  to  prophy- 
laxis. We  can  recommend  this  little  book  as  a  useful  and 
suggestive  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  difficult  subject. 


SEA-SICKNESS. 
The  small  book  on  Ssa  Sickness1  which  Mr.  Norman 
Barsett  has  presented  to  the  profession  and  the  public 
(be  "hopes  that  it  may  prove  of  interest"  to  the  latter,  for 
whose  benefit  "  technicalities  have  been  avoided ")  is 
written  to  express  the  author's  conviction  that  sea-sick- 
ness is  due  to  "  irritation  of  the  terminal  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve  distributed  to  the  membrane  of  the  semi- 
circular canals."  He  says  that  any  motion  which  is 
contrary  to  that  usually  experienced  by  the  fluid  in  the 
canals  will  cause  a  set  of  symptoms  Bimilar  to  those  of 
sea  sickness,  and  he  illustrates  his  theory  by  sajing  that 
the  "canals  constitute  a  sort  of  human  spirit  level,' and 
that  "any  motion  which  will  more  or  less  violently  throw 
the  fluid  against  its  containing  wails  .  .  .  will  produce 
symptoms  reierable  first  to  our  equilibrium,  and  then  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  finally  to  the  stomach."  Of  the  truth 
of  this  theory  he  expresses  himself  with  great  confidence, 
but  his  conception  of  the  behaviour  of  the  endoiymph  in 
the  canals  and  his  comparison  of  it  to  a  spirit  level  are 
open  to  criticism.  He  appears  to  believe  that  the  canals 
contain  air  as  well  as  liquid,  for  if  the  movements  oi 
the  ship  can  be  supposed  to  cause  the  endclymph 
to  swing  about  and  dash  upon  the  terminations 
of  the  nerve  filaments,  it  is  equally  likely  that  the 
cerebro-spinal    fluid    may    behave     in    the     same    way, 

s  FimctionclU  Fehandlunrj  der  Kkoliote.  Yon  Professor  Dr  Klapp,  Bonn. 
Hit  34  Abilduogen  im  lexc.    Jena  :  uustav  Fischer.    1917.    u\ 
pp.95.     M.3.) 

9  Sea-Sic'mea- :    Its  Trur   <"     v  <•■>!   C"rr..    Bv  n.  Xorraan  Eavnett. 
F.R.C.S.Edin.    London  :  Balliere,  licdall,  and  Cox.    1907. 


or  the  brain,  or  the  abdominal  organs,  or  any  other 
structure  in  the  body  which  is  not  solid  and  fixed 
may  also  be  disturbed  by  the  motion,  and  be  the  cause  of 
tfce  symptoms.  Mr.  Barnett  knows  quite  well  that  vertigo 
is  not  solely  dependent  upon  affections  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms  pointing  to 
•  of  those  orgjns  his  theory  can  be  at  best  a 
plausible  suggestion.  Some  of  the  secondary  arguments 
by  which  he  tries  to  support  his  theory  are  hardly  strong. 
For  example,  he  says  that  rolling  is  not  nearly  so 
frequently  a  cause  of  severe  sea  sickness  as  pitching,  and 
gives  as  a  reason  of  this  that  there  are  two  vertical  canals 
to  be  affected  by  pitching,  and  only  one  horizontal  canal 
to  be  affected  by  rolling !  The  explanation  is  curious,  but 
some  persons  complain  more  of  rolling  than  of  pitching, 
and  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  the  arrangement  of 
their  canals  other  than  normal.  In  order  to  combat  the 
vasomotor  theory  of  Zing,  we  are  told  that  "  flushing  and 
subsequent  chilliness  "  are  due  to  the  "  emotion  of  fear," 
but  patients  suffering  from  sea  sickness  are  not  invari- 
ably "  under  the  influence  of  fear  " ;  indeed,  it  is  often 
supposed  that  they  become  absolutely  indifferent  to  what 
becomes  of  them.  The  author  make3  no  attempt  to 
explain  some  of  the  facts  of  sea-sickness.  A  passenger 
who  has  not  felt  the  slightest  discomfort  on  deck  may 
turn  giddy  and  vomit  suddenly  on  going  below  to  seek 
refuge  from  wind  and  rain  or  showers  of  spray ;  some 
persons  are  relieved  by  a  tight  band  or  belt  round  the 
abdomen.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Barnett 
Is  the  use  of  the  combined  bromides — a  plan  which  has 
been  very  commonly  followed,  and  often  with  success^; 
he  advocates  a  preliminary  course  of  25  or  30  grains 
of  bromide  at  bedtime  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
voyage  begins.  A  preliminary  course  is  undoubtedly 
useful,  but  the  period  suggested  is  unnecessarily  long. 
Hypnotics  are  most  useful  preventives,  and  a  dose  of 
veronal  will  enable  most  persors  to  cross  the  Channel  in 
comfort  if  they  lie  down  before  the  steamer  leaves  the 
harbour.  On  longer  voyages  the  question  of  feeding  has 
to  be  considered.  Mr.  Barnett  condemns  champagne,  but 
it  is  often  retained  when  nothing  else  will  stay  on  the 
stomach;  he  recommends  "only  soda-  or  lime-water 
with  a  little  milk."  We  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  w;vrn  "  patients  suffering  from  well-marked 
gastric  ulcer"  of  the  danger  of  going  on  "long  eea 
voyages." 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER. 
Professor  Kirchner  of  Berlin  has  written  a  mono- 
graph on  the  present  position  of  the  crusade  against 
typhoid  fever10  as  a  protest  against  Pettenkofer's  theory 
that  outbreaks  of  enteric  fever  are  determined  by  special 
conditions  of  the  soil,  and  endeavours  to  justify  the  views 
formulated  by  Koch  as  the  result  of  his  investigations  in 
Trier.  The  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease  by  means 
of  the  water  supply  is  admitted,  but  while  it  is  Btated 
that  this  possible  source  of  infection  must  never  be  over- 
looked, it  is  asserted  to  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  is  necessarily  the  only  or  the  principal  cause  oi 
epidemics.  The  disease,  as  hospital  experience  abun- 
dantly shows,  is  frequently  acquired  by  direct  personal 
contact,  and  therefore  the  first  object  of  preventive 
measures  should  be  to  prevent  the  patient  from  becoming 
a  possible  focus  of  contagion  by  isolating  him  and 
systematically  disinfecting  his  excreta  and  clothing.  Thio 
is  often  a  troublesome  matter,  particularly  with  those- 
persons  who  continue  to  excrete  the  bacilli  long  after  they 
have  been  restored  to  complete  convalescence.  The 
dapger  is  still  greater  and  more  difficult  to  prevent  in  the 
case  of  people  who  have  ingested  typhoid  bacilli  through 
living  in  places  where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  but  have 
developed  either  no  disease  at  all  or  symptoms  which 
have  been  so  trivial  as  to  escape  detection.  Professor 
Kirchner  quotes  an  interesting  case  In  point.  A  company 
of  musicians  travelled  from  Tritr  to  Bergen  in  Norway. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever 
occurred  in  the  hotel  where  they  were  staying;  this  was 
attributable,  it  turned  out,  to  one  of  the  musicians  who  had 
come  from  a  typhoid  infected  locality  in  Trier  and  had 
brought  the  bacilli  with  him.    From  an  elaborate  analysis 

Staad&arTtmkv&dmmpfvng-  Yon  Professor  Dr. 
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o{  recent  statistics,  Professor  Kirchner  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  preventive  nifasures  adopted  in  Germany 
are  meeting  with  an  encouragiDg  degree  of  success. 


NURSING  OF  MENTAL  CASES. 
In  almost  every  asylum  in  Great  Britain  to-day  the  value 
of  systematic  instruction  of  the  nurses  and  attendants  is 
recognized  and  the  training  of  the  subordinate  staff 
carried  out  by  !he  medical  superintendent  or  his  deputies. 
Sach  training  to  be  effective  must  include  instruction  in 
the  nursing  of  cases  of  bodily  illness,  but  also,  and  more 
particularly,  teaching  as  to  the  nature  61  Insanity  and  the 
meaning  of  its  major  symptoms,  as  it  is  only  by  means 
of  such  knowledge  that  mental  nurses  can  become 
vigilantly  observant,  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and,  still  mere,  attain  to  a  cordial  recognition 
of  the  facS  that  refractory  and  perverse  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  patients  is  not  an  evidence  of  Innate  wicked- 
neES,  but  the  result  of  the  diseases  under  which  they  are 
labouring— in  a  word,  to  become  tattfal  and  forbearing. 
Farther,  instruction  in  the  application  of  special  remedial 
agents,  electrotherapy  and  hydrotherapy,  ma-sage,  and 
"Weir  Mitchell  tieatment,  are  all  cesirable,  and  as  many 
asylum  curses  eventually  engage  in  private  nursing,  some 
information  should  be  given  ucder  this  head  also. 
The  training  cf  asylum  nurses  is  thus  somewhat  compre- 
hensive, and  every  asylum  medical  c  nicer  must  have  fouad  It 
difficult  to  cover  all  the  essential  points,  and  still  more 
to  omit  the  non-essential.  This  task  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Dr.  Rohsrt  Josks  in  his  Teit- 
tjjok  of  Menial  and  Sink  Xuninff11  which  will  be  found  to  be 
a  valuable  guide  boih  by  the  instru.-tors  and  the  instructed. 
In  the  first  six  chapttrs  the  necessary  physiological 
srouudwcik  Is  given,  the  next  three  chapters  contain  an 
admirable  sammaiy  cl  psycho1  c-gical  ^processes,  normal 
and  abnormal,  and  the  remaining  and  larger  part  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  practical  management  of  the 
insane  in  hospitals  and  piivate  dwellings,  ppecial  thera- 
peutic measures,  and  with  emergencies  of  all  kinds.  The 
duties  of  nurses  of  insane  people  are  often  irksome  and 
unpleasant,  leading  at  times  to  the  merely  perfunctory 
discharge  of  dutits  which  require,  perbap-,  a  greater 
amount  cf  tact  and  resource  than  ai.y  other  form  of  nursing, 
find  the  only  snccessful  means  of  combating  such  a 
tendency  is  by  stimulating  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
individual  patients  amongst  the  nurslrg  staff.  This  has 
bsen  the  aim  of  the  writtr  of  this  excellent  textbook, 
which  we  warmly  recommend  to  asylum  nurses  and  their 
teachers 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


The  fifth  volume  of  Dr.  Bramwell's  Clinical  Studies  -  quite 
maintains  the  high  levtl  of  this  publication,  which  does 
honour  to  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  and  shows  to 
what  degree  of  perfection  methods  of  teaching  can  be 
brought.  Ol  the  53  cases  described  and  conimentel  upon 
in  these  pages  most  are  of  considerable  interest,  snd  they 
are  illustrated  by  many  reproductions  of  photographs  as 
well  as  by  charts  and  diagrams,  so  that  the  reader  is  able 
to  follow  Dr.  Barnwell's  demonstration  nearly  as  well  as 
if  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  the  lectures. 
I  a  addition  to  the  notes  and  comments  on  cases  there  are  a 
few  fragments  of  lectures  on  special  subjects,  such  as  the 
treatment  of  uraemia,  of  pernicious  anaemia,  on  teaching 
and  learning  medicine,  on  the  prevention  of  phthisis,  on 
the  process  of  compensation,  on  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  acute  irritant  poisoning,  and  on  the  temperature  in 
health  and  disease.  The  lecture  on  compensation  points 
oat  that  the  process  in  the  main  r?sts  upon  the  fact  tla  - 
the  body  possesses  a  large  reserve  of  organic  power  that 
can  be  called  upon  whenever  injury  or  disease  affects  the 
acting  parts,  but  Dr.  Bramwell  shows  that  this  power  of 
impensation  varies  in  different  organs  and  under  different 
condition's,  and  he  indicates  how  largely  prognosis  and 
BVen  treatment  must  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  we 
can  rely  upon  it  in  a  given  case. 

11  He,.'  and  S  ',,,„,;  bv  Robert  Jones.  M.D..  B  S  Loncf. 
F.RC.S.Kiifr..  F.R.C.P.Lond  :  Medical  Superintendent.  Claybury 
Asylum;  Lecturer  upon  Mental  Diseases.  Westminster  Hospital,  etc. 
With  an  Introduction  bv  Sir  William  Job  Collins,  Ml).,  MS. 
B.Sc.Lond.,  Ml'.  D.t,  J. P.  London:  The  Scientific  Press.  1917. 
(Crown  Bvo,  pp  241.    3s  6d.) 

u  Clinical  studies  :  A  Quarterly  JmmoX  of  Clinical  Medicine,  F.yHynm 
BrmmwMi  m .1).  Vol.  V.  with  90  Illustrations.  Edinburgh  :  R.  am 
K.  Clark.  Ltd.     1907.     (ltoy.  8vo,  pp   413  ) 
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/Sterilized  Mill-  in  Tins. 
We  have  recently  had  under  examination  samples  of  a 
sterilized  milk  in  tins  which  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  It 
is  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Son  (Monument  Build- 
ings, London,  E.C.)  under  the  "Diamond  Reef"  Brand. 
It  is  not  a  condensed  milk,  but  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  pure 
cow's  milk,  preserved  by  sterilization  only.  The  results  of 
our  examination  are  in  accord  with  the  claims  made  for 
milk.  On  opening  the  tins  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly sweet  condition,  and  its  freedom  from  bacteria  was 
further  indicated  by  its  keeping  properties  even  after  the 
opening  of  the  tin.  Although  it  contained  the  full  propor- 
tion of  fat,  and  chemical  tests  showed  that  the  cream  had 
risen  to  the  top,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  no  visible 
separation  into  two  layers,  and  when  poured  out  it  did  not 
cling  at  all  to  the  tin.  The  taste  of  the  milk  left  nothing 
to  be  wished  for.  On  analysis  it  gave  the  following  results  : 
Specific  gravity,  1.0321;  fat,  3.45  per  cent.;  solids  not 
fat,  8.64  per  cent.  ;  proteid,  2.76  per  cent.  ;  and  ash, 
0.7  per  cent.  Detailed  search  for  preservatives  failed  to 
detect  any. 

Milk  without  Sugar. 
We  have  received  samples  of  the  milk  supplied  by 
"  Nutricia  "  Limited,  of  Zoetermeer,  Holland,  from  which 
the  natural  lactose  has  been  removed.  This  milk  is  sup- 
plied in  closed  bottles  in  a  sterilized  condition.  Analysis 
showed  it  to  contain  :  Fat  3.4,  proteid  2  2,  milk  sugar  0.3, 
ash  0.3  per  cent.  :  it  is  thus  as  rich  in  fat,  but  not  in  pro- 
teid, as  normal  milk,  the  average  composition  of  which  is  : 
Fat  3.6,  proteid  3  3,  milk  sugar  4.8,  ash  0.7  per  cent. 
A  trace  of  saccharin  was  present  :  no  other  preservative 
was  found.  Being  practically  free  from  sugar,  this  milk 
may  prove  a  useful  addition  to  a  diabetic  dietary.  In  taste 
it  is  very  similar  to  ordinary  milk. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Dr.  E.  G.  GiLi;ERT(Tunbridge  Wells)  writes:  Messrs.  F. 
Davidson  and  Co.  have  recently  sent  rne  a  new  apparatus 
for  raising  the  hips  in  bed,  which  I  feel  sure  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  value  in  all  eas^s  where  the  patient  is  very 
weak  and  helpless.  I  was  in  this  condition  myself  about  a 
year  ago,  and  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  me  and  to  my 
Durses  was  the  impossibility  of  preventing  my  slipping 
down  the  bed  in  consequence  of  the  middle  of  the  mattress 
under  my  hip3  sagging  down  to  a  lower  level  than  that 
part  of  it  under  my  shoulders.  This  trouble  and  discom- 
fort I  find  is  quite  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  apparatus, 
which  consists  of  an  oblong  wooden  frame  placed  upon  and 
across  the  bed.  To  that  frame  is  attached  another  in  such 
a  way  that  the  side  nearest  the  foot  of  the  bed  can  be 
raised  to  any  extent,  and  there  fixed.  The  space 
surrounded  by  this  upper  frame  is  filled  with  spring  wire, 
like  that  of  a  mattress,  for  the  hips  to  rest  upon.  The 
lower  frame  has  a  strap  and  buckle  upon  each  side,  by 
which  it  can  be  attached  to  the  upper  posts  of  the  bed, 
which  may  often  be  found  useful.  It  requires  to  be  placed 
under  the  patient  so  that  one  side  of  the  upper  frame 
comes  just  above  the  hips  into  the  hollow  of  the  back,  the 
opposite  one  crossing  under  the  raised  thighs  a  little  over 
the  knees. 

Scissors  for  Taking  Out  Sutures. 
Dr.  Alexander  Duke  (London)  writes  :  The  instrument 
illustrated  under  the  above  beading  in  the  Journal  of 
November  16:h,  p.  1435  is  not  new  in  idea.  Several  years 
ago  Messrs.  Arnold  male  for  me  a  very  similar  instru- 
ment, with  the  additional  advantage  of  holding  the  suture 
to  be  removed  when  cut  by  the  scissors  part  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  appliance,  consisting  of  three  instruments 
combined,  will  be  found  pictured  and  described  on  page  95 
of  Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons'  catalogue. 


The  number  of  students  in  the  Sf.  Petersburg  Medical 
Institute  in  the  present  semester  is  250.  Among  these  are 
8  Jewess  s  and  50  women  who  have  obtained  medical 
diplomas  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Kockcfeller  has  given  £520,003  for 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  founded  by  him  in  New  York  in  1901.  The  gift 
is  said  to  be  unconditional,  the  Directors  being  left  free  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  research  along  xnv  line  they  choose. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Julia  Theodosia  Grigg, 
r>f  Birmineham,  the  General  Hospital  and  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  Birmingham,  each  receive  a  sum  of  £2.000. 
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SAMARITAN   FREE   HOSPITAL. 

Tbk  new  operating  theatre  and  rooms  in  connexion  with 
it  are  siiua  ed  on  the  topmost  flou-  cf  the  Samaritan 
Hospital,  and  are  served  from  the  lower  floors  by  a 
passenger  lift.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  H.  Percy 
Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Charles  Holden,  A.R  I  B.a..  The 
construction  of  ihe  old  walla  and  floors  hay,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  utilized  in  planning  the  new  rooms.  The 
entrance  lobby  shuts  off  the  whole  department  from  the 
rest  of  the  hospital.  The  doors  are  glazfd  In  order  to  give 
light  and  to  show  to  those  who  enter  tbe  lobby  that  the 
tee  theatre  is  in  use,  and  so  prevent  an  Inopportune 
entrance.  On  the  right  of  the  lobby  Is  Ihe  surgeons' 
room,  Jitter!  with  two  lavatories  and  warmed  by  an  oppn 
lireplace  supplemented  by  a  radiator.  This  room  may 
possibly  be  used  as  a  recovery  ward  for  patients.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  the  anaesthetic  room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft., 
fitted  with  a  lavatory  and  warmed  by  a  radiator;  large 
cupboards  for  stores  are  fitted  on  two  sides  of  this  room. 
The  operating  theatre  is  entered  directly  opposite  the 
main  entrance,  and  is  25  ft.  6  in.  long  by  19  ft.  3  in.  wide 
and    1H  ft.    high.      The    walls    and    ceiling    are    lined 


obviate  the  removal  of  existing  Iron  joists  in  the  floor, 
but  water  can  easily  be  tin  off  the  flooring  into  the 
channel.  In  the  theatre  Itself  there  U  no  connexion 
with  the  main  drains.  A  gless  shelf  is  fixed  on 
special  brackets  to  hold  the  glass  ^ra  for  solutions, 
and  small  glasses  are  fitted  under  it  to  receive  the  ends  of 
the  tubes.  The  lighting  Is  entirely  by  electricity,  a 
standard  is  fixed  in  the  north- east  corner,  having  four 
lamps  directly  over  the  operating  table,  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  position.  There  Is  also  a  socket  under  th  e 
north  window  for  a  movable  standard  with  horizontal 
light,  and  in  addition  there  Is  a  pendant  with  three  lamps 
for  the  general  lighting,  and  sockets  are  provided  on  all 
sides  for  use,  to  meet  any  contingency.  The  whing  is 
entirely  In  simplex  tubing  buried  behind  the  tilirg. 
Junction  boxes  are  provided  at  evety  npcessary  point  for 
drawing  in  the  wires,  and  screw  tiles,  which  ean  easily  be 
removed,  are  fitted  so  as  to  cover  them.  On  the  left, 
beyrni  the  anaesthetic  room,  and  opening  on  its  right 
side  into  the  operating  theatre,  is  the  sterilizing  room. 
This  apartment  Is  fitted  with  two  large  sinks,  and  has  a 
glass  and  iron  hood  fixed  over  the  sterilizer,  with  an 
extract  flue  to  conduct  away  the  gas  fumes. 
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entirely  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  the  floor  is 
terrazzo.  HeatiDg  Is  effected  by  means  oi  hot-water 
radiators  designed  with  very  open  loops,  and  made  to 
swing  outwards  so  that  they  may  be  cleaned  on  both 
sides  without  difficulty.  The  ironwork  is  white  stone 
enamelled.  Fresh  air  flues  pass  direct  through  the  external 
walls  and  are  lined  with  white  tiles  and  with  removable 
gratings  to  allow  of  easy  cleaning.  These  flues  supply 
the  air  direct  to  the  back  of  each  radiator.  The  air  Is  thus 
warmed  before  passing  into  the  room.  An  electric  ven- 
tilating fan  Is  fitted  into  the  south  wall,  and  can  be  worked 
by  a  switch  in  the  theatre.  The  entire  north  wall  and 
part  of  the  celling  is  of  gla?s  and  Iron,  with  all  comers 
rounded,  a  portion  of  the  window  being  made  to  open. 
An  additional  window  is  provided  on  the  west  side.  The 
doors,  made  of  polished  teak,  are  quite  flash  on  both  sides; 
the  handles  and  bolts  are  of  gun-metal,  and  are  constructed 
after  the  simplest  possible  pattern. 

The  fittings  in  the  theatre  consist  of  two  lavatory 
basins  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  services. 
The  taps  are  worked  by  long  lever  handle?,  that  can  be 
turned  off  and  on  by  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The 
waste  pipes  have  a  simple  vulcanite  plug,  and  are  without 
traps,  discharging  direct  ovi^r  an  open  white-glazed  channel 
plaaei  lather  above  the  floor  level.    This  was  done  to 


All  the  side  rooms  have,  like  the  theatre,  terrazzo  floors 
and  tiled  walls.  Throughout  all  the  rooms  every  corner 
has  been  rounded,  and  all  pipes  and  fittings  have  been 
kept  well  away  from  the  walls  to  allow  of  easy  cleaning, 
and  to  give  no  lodgement  for  dust. 

The  Opening  Ceremony. 
On  Saturday,  November  23rd,  the  new  operating  theatre 
in  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital  for  Women  was  opened 
at  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  by  Sir  Fbedebick 
Treves,  Bart,  G.CV.O.,  C.B.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  and 
many  other  members  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the 
staff  of  the  hospital,  v  e.e  present.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
proceedings  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Oxford,  M.A.,  M  D.,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  expressed  to  the 
assembled  company  his  regret  at  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount 
Portman.and  his  satisfaction  that  so  eminent  a  surgeon 
as  Sir  Frederick  Treves  had  kindly  undertaken  to  preside 
at  this  ceremony,  which,  as  a  new  theatre  was  so  urgently 
needed,  marked  a  great  advance  in  the  development  of  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  which  had  attained  the  sixtieth  year 
of  its  existence.  Sir  Frhdkbick  Treves  opened  his 
addres3  by  coDgratuUting  the  governors  and  staff  on  the 
completion  of  their  fine  new  operating  theatre,      Dmirjg 
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tie  past  thirty  years  the  progress  of  the  science  and  art  ol 
surgery  had  been  greater  than  the  preceding  generation  of 
surgeons  could  possibly  have  conceived.    Antisepsis  and 
asepsis  had  revolutionized  operative  surgery.     To  Lord 
Lister  and  his  followers  this  change  was  due.    There  was 
another  recent  evolution  in  surgery — the  establishment 
and  perfection  of  abdominal  operations.    In  that  evolution 
the    Samaritan    Hospital    had,    without    doubt,    played 
the    leading  part.       In  the  face  of    violent  opposition 
and   of    threats   of    legal    penalties,  Sir   Spencer  Wells, 
nifty  years  ago,  began  to  perform  ovariotomy  systemati- 
cally.     The    hospital    was    then    but    a    small    house, 
apparently    quite     inadequate    even    for     minor     and 
established     surgical      procedures.      Nevertheless,      Sir 
Spencer  Wells  overcame  all  opposition,  open  or  insidious. 
He  publicly  reported  his  proceedings  arid  explained  how, 
in  his  opinion,  every  step  in  his  method  was  justified  by 
his  results.    The  interest  taken  in  his  hospital  work  was 
phenomenal,  and  his  position  was  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  surgery.    The  younger  and  liaing  generation 
ooald  have  no  conception  how  surgeons  flocked  to  the  old 
iospital     to     witness    Spencer    Wells's     ovariotomies, 
assembled  in  multitudes  at  societies  to  hear  the  reaoiug 
of  his  experiences,  and  eagerly  sought  the  pages  of  the 
medical  press  for  the  report  of  his  results.    Wells  was 
worthily   followed    by  Dr.  Bantock  and    Mr.  Knowsley 
Thornton,  who  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  advance- 
ment   of    abdominal    surgery    beyond    the    limits    of 
ovariotomy,    by    Mr.    Meredith,  Mr.  Alban  Doran,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm,  who  continued  that  work,  and  by  others 
who   had   more  recently  joined  the   staff.     The  original 
manner  of    treating  ovarian  cases  In  the  hospital  was 
familiar  to  those  who  were  old  enough  to  have  witnessed 
the    practice    of    the   hospital    some    thirty  years     ago.   j 
Operating  theatres  were  then  not  trusted  for  such  eases  :  • 
the    ovariotomy  was    performed  in   a   small  room,  and  j 
the  patient  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a  specially  skilled   \ 
nurse — a    type   of   nurse    then    very  rare    and    almost  j 
exclusively   reared  in  this  hospital.     The  results  of  the 
earlier  ovariotomists  astounded  the  surgeons  of  forty  years   I 
ago,  but  it  was  'soon    found    that    there  was    room  for  I 
Improvement,    and    the  staff   managed  to  modify  their  i 
methods  until  some  attained  a  percentage  of  100  recoveries   | 
m  their  series  of  operations,  and  a  higher  rate  could  not  \ 
be  expected.    In  conclusion;  the  good  work  of  the  hospital  i 
would  be  continued  in  the  operating  theatre  which  he  J 
now  declared  open.    A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick   . 
Treves  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oxford,  seconded  by  j 
Dr.  Percy  Bouiton,  and  carried  unanimously. 

'       n  ! 
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In  the  evening  the  medical  staff,  together  with  some  i 
members   of    the    Committee  of    Management,  Rnd  Sir  j 
Frederick   Treves,    Sir   Dyce    Duckworth,    Mr.    Gantrip  j 
King,    the    Secretary,    and  a  few  other  guests,  met  at,  I 
dinner  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  under  the  chairman-   j 
ship   of    the    Rev.    A.  W.  Oxford,  who  gave   an  illu-  | 
minatlng  history  of  the  very  early  days  of  the  institution,   { 
when  it  bore  another  name.     Later  on,  in  acknowledging  a   j 
toast  to  bimseli,  he  gave  some  account  of  the  improve-   : 
mehts  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Institution  { 
which  had  been  made  since  the  time  he  took  up  the  office   ! 
of  chairman  some  five  years  ago.    In  particular  he  alluded  i 
to  the  abolition  of  the  system  by  which  each  case  after  ! 
operation  used  to  be  put  in  charge  of  one  nurse  for  a  very  i 
long  period,  and  to  the  enormous  strain  which  this  practice  i 
oat  upon  the  nurse  thus  employed.    He  also  spoke  of  the  ) 
debt  all  owed  to  the  Matron,  Miss  Tlce.    The  same  theme  j 
was'  taken  up  by  Mr.  Aluan  Doran,  who  recorded  the  i 
names  of  Parrett,  Wood,  Nicholson,  and  Margaret  Phillips 
as  those  of  women  who,  in  the  circumstances  indicated 
by  Dr.  Oxford,  had  saved  dozens  of  lives  by  their  devoted 
t'ttention  to  their  patients.    The  toast  to  "  The  Guests  of 
the  Evening  "  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  Frederick  Trkvls 
and  Sir  Dice  Duckworth,  the  former  showing  the  very 
important  part  which  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  through  Sir 
r  Welts,  had  played  in  the  early  development  of 
modern  surgery.    Sir  Spencer  Wells  had  been  practically 
at  the  head  of  an  advance  column,  and  had  he  been  beaten 
possibly   abdominal    surgery  aB  now   understood  would 
not  yet  have    come   into   existence.    He  concluded  by 
paying  that,  if  he  were  a  young  man  and  had  the  choice 
>pen  to  him,  there  was  no  institution  to  which  he  would 
cather  attach  himself  than  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
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1909. 
The  Organizing  Committee  of  the  Sixteenth  International 
.Medical  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Buda-Pesth  two 
years  hence  (1909)  has  issued  an  official  announcement 
that  the  meeting  will  extend  from  August  29th  to  Sep- 
tember 4th,  1909.  Besides  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, scientists  introduced  by  the  various  National 
Committees  or  by  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  on  payment  of  the  subscription 
(£1).  The  wives  and  daughters  of  members  who  may  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  offered  may  do  so  on 
payment  of  one-half  the  ordinary  subscription.  Subscrip- 
ting should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  at  the  office  of  the 
Congress,  VIII,  Eeterhazy-utcza  7,  Buda-Pesth,  with  an 
intimation  of  the  Section  of  which  the  subscriber  desires 
to  be  a  member. 

Sections. 
The  work  of  the  Congress  will  b9  distributed  among  twenty- 
one  sections  as  follows  :  (1)  Anatomy  and  Embryology.  (21  Phy- 
siology, (5)  General  and  Experimental  Pathology,  (4)  Micro- 
biology (rJacteriolofry),  Morbid  Anatomy,  (5)  Therapeutics 
(Pharmacology.  Physiotherapy,  Balneology),  (6)  Internal  Medi- 
cine, (7)  Surgery,  (8i  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology,  (9)  Ophthal- 
mology, (10)  Paediatrics,  (11)  Neuropathology,  (12)  psychiatry, 
(13)  Dermatology  and  Venereal  Diseases,  (14)  Urology, 
(15)  Rhinoiogy  and  Laryngology,  (16)  Otology  (the  meeting  of 
this  Section  will  be  tne  eighth  International  Congress  of 
Otology),  (17)  Stomatology  (Odontology),  (18)  Hygiene  and 
Prophylaxis,  (19)  Forensic  Medicine,  (20)  Military  and  Naval 
Sanitary  Services,  (21)  Naval  Medioine  and  Tropical  Diseases. 

Programme. 

A  full  programme  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  discussion 
and  of  the'eomirvumoatlons  to  be  made  will  be  published  on 
December  31st,  19CS.  Manuscripts  will  not  be  received  later 
than  January  31st,  1909,  and  printed  copies  will  be  sent  to 
members  of  the  Sections  at  latest  on  July  31st,  1909.  No  proofs 
will  be  submitted;  it  is  therefore  hoptd  that  communications 
will  be  written  as  legibly  as  possible.  Intimation  of  com- 
munications on  subjects  chosen  by  the  authors  must  be  sent 
to  the  office  on  or  before  April,  1909.  Communications  of 
which  notice  is  received  after  that  date  can  be  read  only  after 
those  announced  before  the  date  above  indicated  have  been 
discussed. 

Two  or  more  Sections  may  hold  combined  meetings.  The 
programmes  of  snch  meetings  will  be  announced  at  latest  on 
December  3lBt,  1908. 

Publication. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the  openingand  closing  meetirigs 
and  the  reports  presented  on  subjects  officially  selected  for 
discussion  will  be  published  in  full.  As  regards  communica- 
tions on  subjectB  chosen  by  individual  members  only  such 
will  be  published  as  shall  have  been  personally  made  by  the 
authors  to  the  Congress,  and  the  printing  of  which  shall  have 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Committees  on  the  advice 
cf  the  oiiicers  of  the  "Sections.  The  manuscripts  of  addresses 
delivered  at  the  general  meetings  must  be  banded  to  the 
General  Secretary.  The  manuscripts  of  communications  made 
to  Sections  and  of  remarks  made  in  discussions  in  the  several 
Sections  must  be  handed  the  same  day  to  the  Secretary  on  duty 
in  the  Section. 

Languages. 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Congresses  uses  the  English,  French,  and 
(iercuar.  languages  lor  international  relations.  In  the  general 
meetings  other  langoages  may  be  used,  bnt  only  on  Condition 
tnst  a  member  present  translates  the  communications  into  one 
of  she  three  official  languages. 

Ojfficial  Address. 
All  communications  relative  to  the  Congress  ehonld  be  ad- 
dressrd  as  follows  :  AuBureau  dueXVIe  Congres  International 
tie  M£decine.  Budapest.  VIII.  Esterhazy-utcza  7.  On  envelopes 
containing  letters  relative  to  the  soientific  w~rk  of  the  Congress 
the  name  of  the  particular  Section  to  which  it  belong  should 
be  indicated.  These  letters  will  be  at  once  forwarded  by  the 
General  Secretary  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Sections. 

Festivities. 
The  programme  of  festivities  and  entertainments,  and  In- 
formation as  to  the  reduction  iu  railwav  fares  granted  by 
companies,    and    as    to   lodcings   and    excursions,    will    be 
published  up  to  April  30tb,  1909. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  states  that,  according  to 
the  report  oi  the  New  York  Stale  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
the  total  number  of  insane  patients  in  New  York  State 
institutions  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1906,  was 
26,357,  or  about  1  for  every  300  of  the  population.  The 
Lows  that  insanity  has  been  steadily  increasing  in 
the  State' since  the  year  1897,  and  that  insanity  is  more 
prevalent  among  persons  of  foreign  birth  than  among 
natives. 
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Third  Report. 

iCo/Uiiiictid  from  p.  15SI.) 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  moivtha  of  April,  May,  Jane,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1807,  but  was  not  published  till  th  eeven- 
tng  of  Thursday,  October  3rd,*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

Ant:tivkectionist  Testimony. 
Evidence  of  Aiijs  A.  L.    Woodward. 

Miss  Woodward,  whose  evidence  occupies  about  five  pages 
of  the  Blue  Book,  appeared  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  Antivlviaecclon  League,  of  which  she  said  she  was 
the  Acting  Secretary.  The  special  point  siie  desired  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  was  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  convictions  was  no  prooi  that  the  law  had  not  been 
broken,  and,  farther,  that  the  Act  had  been  so  administered 
as  to  make  such  convictions  a  matter  of  practical  impos- 
sibility. Thirdly,  she  pointed  out  that  a  iormer  witness 
was  mistaken  In  saying  that  no  complaints  had  been  made 
of  unlicensed  vivisection,  because  such  complaints  had 
been  made ;  and,  moreover,  that,  so  far  from  complaints 
of  vivisection  having  been  vegue  and  general,  and 
'•  nothing  that  o^e  can  lay  hold  of,"  as  stated  by 
another  witness,  they  had,  in  some  cases  at  auy 
rate,  been  most  clear  and  defined  and  circumstan- 
tial. The  case  which  sbe  would  especially  emphasize  in 
regard  to  that  occurred  in  connexion  with  a  meeting  of 
the  Church  Antivivisection  League  in  the  Technical 
College  at  Bradford  on  September  30th,  1893.  The 
meeting  was  packed  with  medical  students,  and  they  had 
an  Instance  in  the  Poriman  Rooms  the  other  day  of  what 
that  caused.  There  were  also  twenty-six  doctors  present, 
a  whip  having  been  sent  round  to  over  a  hundred  doctors 
in  Bradford  and  Leeds.  She  was  present  herself.  She  read 
three  statements.  The  first  was  by  the  Rev.  Conrad  Noel, 
who  said  that  Dr.  Kerr  of  Bradford,  arguing  against  the 
proposal  that  they  should  work  for  the  total  abolition  o* 
vivisection — that  is,  of  all  licences  granted  to  vivisectors, 
as  it  would  only  result  in  illegal  experiments  being  made 
—stated  that  such  (illegal  unlicensed)  experiments  were 
already  being  performed  by  his  fellow  doctors  in  Bradford. 
He  further  said  that  the  reason  for  these  unlicensed  ex- 
periments being  performed  was  that  It  was  necessary  in 
the  cause  of  science  that  such  experiments  should  be 
made,  but  that  Dr.  Hime,  of  Horton  Road,  Bradford,  was 
the  only  experimenter  who  carried  on  such  researches 
under  the  necessary  licence.  He  alone  held  the  licence, 
l'he  Secretary  of  the  Church  Antivivisection  League  handed 
him  the  Government  returns,  which  made  no  mention  of 
any  licence  held  by  Dr.  Hime,  and  Dr.  Hime,  who  was  him- 
self present,  rose  and  admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake  for 
Dr.  Kerr  to  have  said  that  he  held  a  licence.  Dr.  Hime 
did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  he  carried  on  experiments. 
At  the  meeting  witness  told  Dr.  Hime  the  matter  would 
go  to  the  Home  Secretary.  It  was  put  to  her  by  the 
Chairman  that  the  charge  was  put  In  quite  a  different 
way— that  he  had  no  licence.  She  said  that  she  had  a 
second  statement  by  another  person.  The  Chairman 
pointed  out  that  a  statement  made  by  somebody  to  the 
effect  that  Dr.  Hime  operated  without  a  licence  was  not  a 
;;hing  that  they  could  have  except  from  the  witness  who 
made  it.  The  statement  was  sent  to  the  Home  Office. 
Statements  to  the  same  effect  from  Mrs.  G.  A.  M.  Ring,  of 
Rawmarsh  Rectory,  Rotherham,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring, 
Sector  of  Rawmarsh,  were  also  read.  The  witness  said 
her  own  written  statement  had  been  previously  sent  in. 
A  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  Home  Office 
followed.    This  was  the  final  letter : 

Whitehall,  11th  January,  1899  Madam.— With  reference  to 
70ur  letters  of  the  19fch  October  end  1st-  December,  1898  draw- 
ing attention  to  a  supposed  breach  of  the  Act  39  and  40  Vict., 
cap.  77,  by  Dr.  Hime,  of  .Bradford,  1  am  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  inform  you  that  he  has  caused  inquiry  to 
be  made,  but  that  no  cas9  of  Illegal  experiments  on  living 

*  London  :  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited,  109,  Fetter  Line,  E.C.  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Limited,  109,  Fetter  Lane,  Flee;  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Ed'nburgh;  or 
S.  Ponsonby,  llti,  Grafton  Stree;.,  Dublin,  1907. 


animals  has  been  discovered  or  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
Dr.  Kerr  or  by  any  other  person. — 1  am.  Madam,  your  obedient 
servant,— (Signed)  Hknrv  Ccnynghaub. 

The  witness  proceeded  to  say  that  to  require  Dr.  Kerr 
himself  to  come  and  give  this  evidence  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary excuse  to  make.  She  wrote  again,  and  very 
strongly,  to  the  Home  Office.  A  question  on  the  subject 
was  asked  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  MacNeill  (Donegal,  S.), 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  replied  that  the  Home  Secretary 
had  caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  but  could  not  elicit  any 
clear  statement  of  what  was  actually  alleged,  nor  any 
evidence  of  illegal  vivisection  being  performed  by  Dr. 
Hime.  There  were,  therefore,  no  steps  which  he  could  take 
In  the  matter.  Mr.  Collings  added  that  it  should  be 
remembered  that  performing  upon  an  animal  an  experi- 
ment calculated  to  give  pain  without  a  licence  was  an 
ordinary  criminal  offence  which  any  person  may  prosecute. 
Continuing,  the  witness  said  the  important  part  of  that 
answer  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  admission  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  believed  that  statements  to  the  effect 
suggested  by  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  were  made.  Therefore 
he  absolutely  disregarded  the  testimony  of  four  people, 
two  of  them  clergymen,  and  presumably  men  of  education 
and  accuracy.  Asked  if  she  knew  whether  the  Secretary 
of  State  applied  to  Dr.  Hime  for  an  explanation,  she  said 
she  had  no  certain  knowledge.  She  heard  so,  but  that 
was  not  a  matter  that  she  could  prove.  Asked  if  she  knew 
whether  any  other  evidence  except  statements  by  Dr.  Kerr 
and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Hime  at  the  meeting  were  before 
him,  she  said  she  could  not  say.  Asked  by  Colonel  Lock- 
wood  if  she  heard  Dr.  Hime  make  these  statements,  she 
said  that  was  why  she  wanted  to  lay  stress  upon  the  rowdy 
character  of  the  meeting.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise 
going  on,  and  it  was  difficult  to  hear  on  account  of  the 
students  with  their  usual  proceedings.  She  oould  not 
swear  from  her  osvn  knowledge  that  he  said  that  he  would 
continue  to  perform  them.  There  was  the  testimony  of 
two  people  to  it  that  he  said  he  had  performed  hundreds, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so.  Asked  by  Dr.  Wilson  if  she 
knew  whether  any  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  this 
was  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  vaccine  lymph, 
she  said  they  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  legal 
inquiry.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  she  said  the  fact  she 
desired  to  bring  before  them  was  the  conduct  of  the  Home 
Office.  First  of  all,  the  mistake  in  saying  that  cases  of 
elleged  unlicensed  vivisection  .were  not  complained  of; 
and,  secondly,  as  to  the  past  administration  of  the  Act. 
The  next  case  she  had  was  not  so  flagrant  an  instance,  but 
still  it  proved  again  that  complaints  were  brought.  This 
had  reference  to  a  lecture  on  physiology  by  Dr.  Langdon- 
Dcwn  in  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  on  December  9th 
of  the  same  year.  A  lady  who  was  present  wrote  to  them 
complaining  that  he  had  vivisected  a  frog  at  a  meeting  in 
connexion  with  the  Child  Study  Association,  a  society 
which  had  a  licensed  vivisectcr  for  the  president  of  one  of 
its  principal  branches,  and  as  the  hall  in  Gordon  Square 
was  not  registered  for  vivisection,  they,  in  reply,  advised 
this  lady  to  communicate  with  the  Home  Office.  She  did 
so,  and  this  was  the  reply  received  : 

Whitehall,  January  28th,  1899.  Madam, — In  reply  to  yonr 
letter  of  the  14th  inst.  drawing  attention  to  demonstrations 
given  by  Dr.  Langdon-Down  in  the  course  cf  a  lecture  on 
Physiology  and  its  Relation  to  Child  Study  and  Education, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that  he  has 
made  inquiry  and  is  informed  that  the  demonstrations  you 
refer  to  were  not  "experiments  calculated  to  give  pain" 
within  the  prohibition  of  Sec.  6  of  the  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Act,  1876—1  am,  madam,  your  obedient  servant,  (Signed), 
Charles  S.  Murdoch. 

She  made  no  complaint  against  the  Home  Office  there. 
The  point  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  that  it  was 
quite  a  mistake  to  say  that  complaints  of  illegal 
vivisection  were  not  made.  She  further  mentioned 
the  case  of  unlicensed  vivisection  at  Burroughs 
and  Wellcome's  laboratory  at  Heme  Hill.  In 
that  caBe  the  Home  Office,  instead  of  punishing 
the  breach  oi  the  law,  gave  them  a  licence  after- 
wards. With  regard  to  complaints  being  vague  and 
general  and  "  nothing  one  could  lay  hold  of,"  she  had  read 
with  surprise  that  those  statements  emanated  from  Pro- 
fessor Thane.  He  had  for  years  held  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  University  College,  and  It  was 
very  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
failed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  very  extensively-signed 
memorial  presented  in  the  autumn  of  1903  to  the  head  oi 
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the  College,  Mr.  Gregory  Foster,  by  the  great  majority  of 
female  students  In  the  Slade  School  of  Art.  as  to  the  very 
great  hindrance  to  their  studies  caused  by  t'ne  terrible 
cries  of  the  vivisected  animals.  If  Professor  Thane  had 
really  wished  for  information,  he  had  every  opportunity 
of  obtaining  any  amount  of  information  at  first  hand.  The 
League  with  which  she  was  connected  based  its  opposition  to 
vivisection  solely  on  moral  and  religious  grounds,  and  that 
being  the  case,  they  had  made  a  special  feature  of  their 
warfare  against  the  practice  that  it  was  a  system  of 
corruption  of  youth.  In  connexion  with  that,  Bhe  men- 
tioned that  a  very  short  time  ago  she  was  interviewing  a 
yourg  man  who,  at  the  age  cf  14,  was  employed  in  Pro- 
fessor Victor  Horsley's  laboratory.  He  threw  up  his 
situation  at  the  end  of  three  months,  sayiog  to  her  that 
he  felt  that  if  he  continued  it  "  he  would  become  one  of 
the  most  cruel  hearted  devils  alive."  She  did  not  know 
the  presed  fate  of  that  lad,  but  II  he  had  become  a  thief, 
and  if  he  was  practising  in  his  manhood  what  he  learned 
in  his  boyhood  at  University  College  (and  there  was  such 
a  lease  [not  so  long  ago  in  the  police-courts  in  America, 
wheie  the  excuse  made  by  the  criminal  was  that  he 
had  been  taught  to  steal  animals  when  a  boy  for  a 
similar  laboratory),  she  said  boldly  that  before  God  and 
man  the  authorities  of  that  college  were  responsible  for 
his  moral  ruin  and  for  all  the  evils  brought  by  the 
habitual  criminal  upon  the  community  at  large.  She  had 
only  one  last  point  to  bring  forward  as  to  the  corruption  of 
youth.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  book  used  by  the  London 
School  Board  for  pupil  teachers.  It  took  the  League  a 
hard  fight  of  six  years  to  get  it  properly  expurgated.  The 
book  was  by  the  special  science  teacher  of  the  London 
School  Board,  William  Furneaux.  He  there  recommended 
those  young  people  in  a  very  atrocious  experiment  to 
irritate  the  exposed  nerves  of  the  victim,  saying  that  when 
they  did  that  at  certain  points  of  the  experiment  the 
animal  would  show  signs  of  most  acute  pain,  and  in  another 
case  of  intense  pain.  The  passage  was  at  page  189  of 
Animal  Phyriology,  by  William  Furneaux,  fourth  edition, 
1892.  She  thought  those  words  formed  a  very  curious 
commentary  on  the  assertions  as  to  the  painlessness 
of  vivisection,  so  freely  made  to  the  Commission.  She 
wanted  to  add  a  word  about  the  work  of  the  League 
on  one  small  point.  It  bad  been  stated  there 
that  the  Shambles  of  Science  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  it  had  been  stated  that  it  had  not  been  with- 
drawn. The  League  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  little 
information  upon  that  point.  Every  year  they  had  offered 
the  first  edition  publicly  for  sale  to  the  public  at  their 
stall  at  the  Church  Congress,  and  they  would  not  have 
done  that  if  they  had  not  been  very  sure  of  what  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  said.  la  reply  to  Sir  Mackenzie 
Chalmers,  who  asked  what  experiments  Dr.  Htme  per- 
formed, she  said  that  she  could  not  tell  him  ;  they  were 
not  mentioned.  She  had  not  Inquired  what  they  were;  it 
was  not  her  business.  She  brought  it  before  the  Home 
Secretary,  whose  business  she  supposed  it  was.  Mr.  Noel 
and  she  went  before  a  magistrate  the  next  morning,  and 
asked  if  they  could  have  a  search  warrant  to  search  Br. 
Hime's  house.  That  was  provided  for  in  the  Act,  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  getting  it  until  another  magistrate 
came  in  who  was  more  hostile  to  them  and  refused  it. 
They  didnol  swear  an  information  because  they  had  notcome 
to  that  point  when  the  other  magistrate  came  in.  Asked 
If  she  was  aware  that  if  an  offence  was  committed  by  an 
unlicensed  person  anybody  could  prosecute,  she  said  she 
was  aware  that  was  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  as  long  as 
vivisection  was  performed  in  secret  no  private  person 
could  prosecute.  Asked  how  the  Home  Secretary  was  in 
a  better  position  to  find  out  about;  an  offence  committed 
in  private  than  any  private  person,  she  said  he  was  in  a 
better  position  to  find  it  out  because  he  was  more  likely 
to  have  his  questions  answered,  but  he  could  not  always 
find  it  out  either.  It  was  precisely  one  of  the  strong 
arguments  against  allowing  vivisection  that  It  was  in- 
capable of  regulation.  Asked  how  she  would  make  it 
better  by  making  vivisection  illegal,  and  If  It  would  not 
go  oa  In  secret,  she  said  to  some  extent,  but  very  much 
less,  because  people  would  be  afraid  of  its  being  f .mnd 
out,  and,  moreover,  all  the  corruption  of  students  would 
be  done  away  with.  Asked  If  she  knew  that  Dr.  Hicno 
wrote  to  the  Bradford  newspapers,  she  said,  Yes.  Ashed 
why  she  had  Dot  given  his  letter  in  which  he  repudiated 
the  statement  altogether,  she  said  she  had  the  letter  there. 


She  did  not  admit  that  he  contradicted  all  the  facts.  Dr. 
Hime  wrote  to  the  paper  : 

Sir,— I  ask  jour  favour  to  permit  me  to  reply  to  a  ttatemeDt 
under  the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in  the  Observer  ot 
Marc1!  2ad  and  aga'n  ou  March  3rd.  On  March  2ul  it  was 
stated  thai  Mr.  1'acXstll,  M.  P.,  was  toack  the  Home  Secrotary 
in  the  House  of  "ommocs,  inter  alia.  If  he  was  aware  that  I 
had  stated  at  a  publio  meet'ng  that  I  had  "performed  huDdrec's 
of  vivisections,  and  should  continue  to  do  so,"  though  I  had 
no  licence  for  experiments.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  MacNeill'.i 
question,  as  printed  In  the  notice  paper  of  the  Hotise  of 
Commons,  referred  to  "  Dr.  Hlne's,"  which  is  transformed  in. 
your  paper  into  "Hine."  If  Mr.  MacNeill  intended  the  above 
statement  to  refer  to  me,  I  repudiate  it,  acd  deDy  that  them 
Is  one  particle  cf  truth  in  it.  (t  seems  to  me  a  gross  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  that, 
while  shielding  himself  under  the  form  of  a  question  to  a 
Minister,  a  member  may  make  aa  utterly  unfounded  charger 
against  a  person  who.  knowing  nothing  of  his  intention. 
cannot  take-  the  .nec«ssary  steps  to  have  the  fa'sehood  killed 
when  and  where  it  is  utten-d.  Mr.  MacXelll's  proceeding  is 
not  one  whit  justified  by  his  statement  being  founded  on  the 
UDtrue  remarss  of  a  third  party.  No  fair-minded  person  wilt 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  who,  before  replyicg  to 
such  a  question,  involving  Blander  of  an  absent  peisoD,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  liberties  being  taken  with  his  name  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  failed  to  communicate  with  the 
pnrson  referred  to  in  the  offensive  question. — 1  am,  etc.,  Xhos. 
Whiteside  Hime. 

Miss  Woodward's  letter  was  as  follows : 

Sir, — If  the  subject  were  less  sad,  Dr.  Hime's  assumption  rT 
Injured  innocence  In  his  letter  to  you  would  be  amusing.  He 
must  be  aware  that  newspaper  paragraphs  are  not  always 
absolutely  accurate.  His  he  forgotten  that  one,  if  not  more, 
of  the  Bradford  paoers  announced,  on  Mrs.  Hime's  authority, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  historic  meeting  he  was  111  In  bed  and 
had  lost  his  voice,  although  all  of  us  who  were  at  that  meeting 
can  testify  to  his  being  in  very  good  voice  when  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  rloterB  ?  I  make  no  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Swift 
MacNeill  r<  ally  said  was  that  Dr.  Kerr  had  stated  that  Dr. 
Hime  was  performing  a  great  many  vivisections  ("a  lot  of 
vivisections"  was  Dr.  Kerr's  actual  expression),  and  that  when 
it  was  proved  he  held  no  licence,  Dr.  Hime  made  no  attempt  to 
deny  toe  vivisectioLs,  even  when  informed  that  the  matter 
would  be  brought  before  the  Home  Secretary.  I  do  not  see 
myeelf  that  Dr.  Hime  gains  much  by  the  publication  of  the 
correct  version,  and,  if  he  will  take  the  advice  of  an  opponent, 
I  Bhould  strongly  cu^sel  him  not  to  perform  Illegal  vivisec- 
tions in  future.  The  Home  Office  has  shielded  him  this  time 
in  defiance  of  a  la-Be  amount  of  evidence,  the  Home  Secretary 
having  been  supplied  with  the  written  statements  of  four 
persons  present.  But  should  Dr.  Hime  venture  in  the  future 
to  torture  helpless  and  confiding  creatures,  it  Is  possible  that 
he  has  not  yet  hear  d  the  last  word  as  to  this  matter. — I  am,  etc.  r 
A.  L.  Woodward. 

Asked  il  she  produced  any  evidence  of  tho3e  experiment* 
to  the  Home  Office,  she  said,  beyond  what  was  said  at  the 
meeting,  certainly  not.  Asked  whether  she  bad  a  copy  ot 
a  memorial  from  the  students  of  the  Slade  School  of  Art, 
she  said  No,  she  never  had  had  a  copy.  She  had  been  told 
of  it  by  several  people  at  first  h>nd.  Asked  what  her 
authority  was  for  saying  that  the  cries  were  those  of  vivi- 
sected animals,  she  said  it  was  the  students  who  said  they 
were  the  cries  cf  the  vivisectedanimals.  The  sounds  came 
from  the  laboratory,  and  they  were  the  cries  of  animals 
apparently  in  terrible  pain.  On  its  being  put  to  her  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  it  herself,  she  said  she  never 
said  that  she  did.  Asked  by  Sir  William  Collins,  with 
reference  to  the  book  by  Mr.  Furneaux,  if  he  correctly 
understood  her  to  s*y  that  some  change  had  been  made  aa 
the  result  of  a  representation,  she  said  Yes,  twice.  The 
first  change  was  simply  that  he  snpDressed  the  words 
'  intense  pain  "  and  •' most  acute  pain."  They,  of  course, 
were  not  satisfied  with  that,  as  he  described  the  fame 
operators.  They  suggested  the  entire  alteration  of  that 
chapter,  as,  with  that  exception,  the  book  was  an 
excellent  manual  on  physiology.  Asked  if  Bhe  gathered 
that  the  passage  in  that  book  to  which  she  took  excep- 
tion was  an  indication  or  intimation  to  students  to 
practise  that  painful  experiment,  or  a  record  of 
pre\l:>us  experiments  which  had  been  made,  she  said  she 
thought,  if  lie  read  it  himself,  he  would  see  that  there 
whs  a  decided  suggestion  that  they  should  practise  it. 
The  Board  themselves  took  it  as  such,  because  they  first 
of  all,  so  she  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  School  Board, 
sent  for  some  head  teachers  and  told  them  they  must  tak<- 
care  that  such  experiments  were  not  practised;  so  that 
evidently  they  recognized  the  danger  of  its  being  acted 
on.  Asked  it  the  manual  was  still  in  use.  she  said  she 
was  not  quite  sure.    The  witness  harjded  a  copy  of  the- 
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book  containing  the  passage  complained  of  to  Dr.  Gaskell, 
who  said  he  should  have  thought  it  was  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact  as  to  what  happened  when  the  posterior  root 
of  the  nerve  was  stimulated,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  really  that  they  should  carry  out  the  experi- 
ment. She  replied  that,  if  one  judged  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  English  grammar,  it  was  the  imperative  mood  that 
he  used — "  Irritate."  Asked  if  she  was  aware  that  Dr.  Hime 
was  one  of  those  who  supplied  glycerized  calf  vaccine  at 
the  present  time,  she  said  she  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 
Asked  if,  when  he  spoke  of  hundreds  of  expariments 
they  were  not  for  providing  vaccine,  she  said  she  could 
not  say  what  he  meant,  but  she  thought  it  very  unlikely, 
as  she  supposed  no  licence  would  03  required  for  that,. 
In  reply  to  Sir  John  Macl'rtdjean,  who  asked  if  he  might 
not  do  it  In  his  private  capacity,  she  said  that  would  be 
vaccination  rather.  That  would  hardly  be  called  vivis»c- 
tion,  although  it  was  so,  they  knew.  Asked  by  Dr. 
Gaskell  If,  when  Dr.  Hime  spoke  of  the  number  of  vaccine 
experiments,  and  said  he  was  going  to  continue  them, 
that  was  not  simply  in  the  preparation  of  calf  vaccine, 
she  said  it  would  be  veiy  peculiar  if  It  were  so.  Asked 
by  the  Chairman  if  she  knew  whether  it  was  so  or  cot,  she 
replied,  how  could  she  know  ?  She  had  told  exactly  all 
she  knew.  She  only  added  in  courtesy  that  sbe  thought 
it  was  exceedingly  unlikely,  because  vaccination  waa  not 
what  they  ordinarily  called  vivisection.  It  ought  to  be, 
ior  it  was  much  more  painful,  she  believed,  than  anti- 
toxin. Asked  by  Sir  William  Collins  1!  she  knew  whether 
Dr.  Hime,  besides  raising  stocks  of  vaccine  lymph,  also 
made  experiments  on  calves  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  he  could  get  vaccine  lymph  by  inoculating  calves 
with  small-pox,  the  said  »he  knew  nothing  of  it.  Asked 
by  Dr.  "Wilson  about  Miss  Lindaf-Hageb.t's  book,  she  said 
they  had  a  stall  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  of  the 
Church  Congress,  She  had  always  been  very  anxiou3  to 
show  that  the  first  edition  had  not  been  withdrawn.  She 
refused  to  return  the  copies  she  had,  and  she  had  alwaya 
had  it  for  sale.  She  was  very  precious  ove r  them,  because 
they  were  very  few,  and  she  was  not  anxious  to  part  with 
them ;  but  she  was  anxious  to  show  the  public  that  they 
could  buy  it,  and  she  had  it  there  if  they  wished  for  it. 
In  reply  to  Sir  John  MacFadyean,  she  said  she  had  sold 
one  copy. 


DEATH    CERTIFICATION  [IN   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 
Death  certification  haa  from  time  to  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  British  Medical  AssocUtion  as  a  subject 
urgently  requiring  legislation  in  the  public  interest,  and  a 
very  full  account  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  regula- 
tions under  which  we  are  working  was  given  in  a  series 
of  articles  published  In  the  Bbitish  Medical  Journal  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Acts  date  back  to  1836  and  1874,  so 
that  a  full  generation  of  men  has  come  and  gone  since 
the  law  was  last  formulated.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  amendments  are  needed,  both  to  prevent  crime 
and  to  render  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country  more 
accurate.  Civilization  grows  more  and  more  complex 
every  day,  and  Its  requirements  become  more  exacting, 
If  we  are  to  keep  our  records  accurately  in  face  of  the 
growing  difficulties  engendered  by  social  changes.  It  is, 
therefore,  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  the  machinery  by 
which  we  collect  the  facts  on  which  we  base  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  nation  should  be  overhauled  at  short 
Intervals  and  brought  up  to  date.  Under  our  parlia- 
mentary system  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare  interfere, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  delay  often  of  many  years, 
during  which  old  and  imperfect  machinery  has  to  be  used, 
to  the  detriment  of  scientific  accuracy  and  sometimes  of 
public  safety.  A  Salect  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  in  this  sense  In  September,  1893,  and 
we  still  wait  for  the  legislation  necessary  to  place  our 
vital  statistics  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  to  render  the 
concealment  of  crime  more  difficult. 

While  this  is  our  experience  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
our  cousins  in  the  United  States  have  their  difficulties 
too.  They  are,  however,  meeting  them  in  a  character- 
istically energetic  fashion.  The  Bareau  of  the  Census  has 
prepared  for  circulation  among  the  registration  officials  of 
the  United  States  a  pamphlet  On  the  Modes  of  Statement  of 
Cause  of  Death  and  Duration  of  Illness  upon  Certificates  of 
Death.  It  is  a  document  well  worthy  of  attentive  study,  and 


is  the  product  of  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have  approved  of  the 
cooperation,  and  have  by  resolution  commended  their 
views  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  authorities.  The 
Federal  Government,  therefore,  means  to  do  its  part  in 
remedjing  "the  chaotic  and  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
state"  in  which  vital  statistics  now  are  in  the  great 
republic.  The  chaos  is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  accepted 
uniform  method  of  stating  joint  causes  of  death  and 
an  identical  form  cf  statement  by  physicians  and 
coroners.  Uniform  blank  certificates  should  be  used 
lor  the  collection  of  fundamental  data.  "  In  1900  only 
two  Btates  employed  the  same  certificate  of  death." 
Things  are  better  now,  bat  in  this  pamphlet  some  forty 
forms  of  death  certiticate  are  given,  as  illustrating  the 
variety  of  method  in  the  states  of  the  Union.  In  the 
British  Empire  we  have  one  form  for  England  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  a  second  for  Scotland  and  South  Australia,  while 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
and  Victoria  have  each  a  special  form.  This  is,  however, 
an  infinitely  less  important  matter  than  the  diversity  In 
one  country  like  the  United  States.  The  first  step  there, 
which  is  being  pressed  forward,  Is  to  get  the  whole  of  the 
states  and  cities  of  the  country  to  act  together  and 
adopt  a  standard  certificate  of  death.  In  more 
than  half  the  States  this  had  to  be  accomplished 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  progress  has,  however, 
been  good;  in  1900  there  were  only  ten  registration  states, 
while  this  year  there  are  eighteen  to  twenty  using  the 
standard  certificate.  The  organization  of  the  registration 
officials  of  states  and  cities  as  an  association  for  promoting 
improved  registration  methods  is  expected  to  advance 
matters  more  quickly.  The  two  points  specially  referred 
to  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  regards  the  death  certificate 
are  the  importance  of  putting  occupation  as  a  principal 
item  in  each  death  record,  and  the  still  more  important 
and  urgent  need  of  a  better  system  of  defining  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  to  this  latter  subject  that  most  of  the 
pamphlet  is  devoted.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  not  only  for  America  but  for  all  countries 
a  uniform  and  precise  mode  of  statement  of  the  cause  of 
death.  But  hitherto  all  attempts  have  failed  more  or  less. 
Taking  the  forty-one  forms  given  for  the  United  States,  and 
also  those  in  use  in  the  British  Empire,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  the  terms 
used  to  describe  the  cause  of  death  nearly  fill 
a  large  octavo  page  of  small  print. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  reported  In  1893  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  in  this  country 
as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  words  'primary  " 
and  "secondary"  in  getting  forth  the  cause  of  death. 
This  confusion  exists  even  more  seriously  in  America, 
and  some  pages  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  causes  and  remedies.  In  the  standard 
blank  certificate  of  the  Census  Bureau  "the  cause  of 
death  "  is  placed  first,  and  below  a  line  for  "  contributory  " 
causes  with  duration  for  each.  This  seems  simpler 
than  primary  and  secondary,  but  it  ra  not  free 
from  ambiguity,  for  some  certificates  uae  the  word 
"chief"  to  qualify  the  cause  of  death;  others  put 
"  immediate  "  in  the  first  line,  while  others 
use  the  word  "immediate"  as  more  applicable  to  the 
secondary  cause.  In  the  Baltimore  certificate  the  first 
line  prints  the  "  cause  of  death  (secondary  or  immediate)," 
and  follows  it  up  in  the  second  line  with  "contributory 
(primary)."  Iu  Boston,  that  centre  of  light  and  leading, 
the  death  certificate  records  the  "chief  cause  uii  the 
contributory  cause,"  while  ten  other  smaller  places  require 
the  puzzled  doctor  to  give  the  "remote  or  predisposing 
cause"  and  the  "immediate  cause  of  death."  Chicago, 
again,  aski  for  the  "  immediate  and  determining,"  and 
secondly  the  "contributory  cause  or  complication." 
Statistics  collected  on  data  so  liable  to  variable  inter- 
pretation are  enormously  lessened  in  value,  and  this 
attempt  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  set  forth  the  difficulties 
and  sources  of  error  is  a  most  praiseworthy  piece  of  work. 
In  order  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  relations  involved 
and  the  necessity  for  a  precise  understanding  of  the 
terminology  to  be  employed  in  reporting  causes  of  death, 
a  case  of  typhoid  fever  is  taken  and  set  forth  In  tabular 
form  as  an  object  lesson.  The  certificate  worked  out  from 
the  table  ia  set  forth  on  the  form  originally  employed  in 
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Michigan,  which  ia  described  as  the  most  complete  in  use 
in  America,  and  comparable  with  the  Swiss  certificate, 
which  is  the  most  complete  in  Europe.  The  record  in  this 
Michigan  form  would  ran  as  follows  : 

Disease  causing  Death. — Typhoid  fever. 

Immediate  Cause,  bj  Death. — FerforatioD,  haemorrhage  of  intestine. 
Contributory  Causes  or  Complications,  if  any — Bronchopneumonia. 
Fosi-moriem.  confirmed  statements  above. 

In  this  example  we  get  what  is  essential  for  trustworthy 
statistics— the  exact  statement  of  the  disease  causing 
death.  Modes  of  death — for  example,  asthenia — should 
be  omitted.  They  are  worthless  for  statistical  purposes, 
and  only  cause  confusion.  In  the  above  form  they  would 
be  caught  by  the  immediate  cause  being  plactd  in  a 
subordinate  place,  and  the  "contributory"  line  would 
catch  such  a  case  as  "  old  age,"  which  is  sometimes 
reported  as  the  cause  of  death.  The  want  of  exactness 
and  precision  in  the  use  of  expressions  follows  us  every- 
where in  dealing  with  this  subject.  There  is  no  definition, 
it  is  pointed  out,  for  the  term  '■  cause  of  death."  It  may 
be  used  to  signify  either  (1)  disease  or  (2)  a  form  of  vio- 
lence from  which  wholly  or  paitly  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual results.  The  word  "  disease,"  too,  is  also  Ill- 
defined,  and,  according  to  the  definitions  current,  would 
include  conditions  such  as  "dropsy," which  is  not  a  disease 
in  itself,  but  a  secondary  condition  consequent  on 
disease. 

Then  in  the  United  States  they  have  the  additional 
difficulty  of  having  no  authoritative  nomenclature  of 
diseases  such  as  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London.  A  Committee  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  been  appointed  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  nomenclature  of  the  English  College  Is 
recommended  for  use.  As  regards  the  "  duration  of 
illness,"  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  English  form,  with  its 
columns  for  years,  months,  days,  and  hours,  is  the  most 
precise,  and  superior  to  the  more  vague  terms  "  acute  "and 
"chronic  "  employed  in  the  French  blank  forms. 

Finally,  this  interesting  publication  of  the  Census 
Bureau  gives  a  model  form  of  death  certificate,  which  it 
suggests  might  be  adopted  in  1909 : 

There  can  be  no  real  progress  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  national 
system  of  vital  statistics — something  in  which  this  country  is 
at  present  behind  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world — until 
some  definite  basis  of  agreement  can  be  reached  and  main- 
tained relative  to  the  collection  of  the  basis  material. 
A  brave  and  frank  sentence  wiitten  in  the  spirit  that  will 
conquer  difficulties  and  raise  the  vital  statistics  of 
America  to  a  worthy  place  among  civilized  nations.  As 
the  model  certificate  places  before  us  the  matured  results 
of  a  Jong  study  of  this  subject  in  the  United  States  we 
give  it  below  : 

MEDICAL    CERTIFICATE   OP   DEATH. 


Date  of  Death. 


Month Day. 


.,  19.. 


Resulting  in: 

or 
Aided  by: 


Duration  in  Years, 

Months,  D;iys, 

or  Hours. 


This  form  is  a  suggestion  only,  and  is  recommended 
for  the  consideration  of  the  American  Association  of 
Registrars  of  Vital  Statistics.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
standard  blank  form  now  in  use  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  its  adoption  in  the  suggested  or  some 
modified  shape  is  an  essential  and  primary  step  towards 
accurate  vital  statistics.  It  might  with  advantage  give 
the  occupation  of  the  deceased.  We  are  bound  to  make 
one  other  criticism.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
certifier  to  state  that  he  has  verified  the  fact  cf  death. 
This  point  was  specially  recommended  by  Sir  Walter 
Foster's  Select  Committee  in  1893,  and  its  omission  is 
a  grave  defect.  It  should  be  remedied,  both  in  the 
interests  of  public  safety  and  in  the  interests  of  vital 
statistics. 


I  attended  deceased  from 19 

t°  ,  19 I  last  saw  h alive  on 

19 and  I  hereby  certify  

that  death  occurred  on  the   date  above  at   M. 

The  DUeasecans.ng  Death  [  £^^#0^  ]  was: 


.  _.  .    .       .   .  fAcoIdental? 

*  State  how  injury  occurred  and  whether  <  Suicidal  ? 

(Homicidal? 


THE    RESUSCITATION    OP    THE   APPARENTLY 
DROWNED. 

The  London  Hospital  Gazette  for  November  contains  a 
report  of  a  demonstration  of  Professor  Schafer's  method  of 
resuscitating  the  apparently  drowned  given  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Fletcher,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  London  Hospital,  before  a  mixed  audience,  among 
which  were  several  members  of  the  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Holland,  who  said  he  was  present  when  the  regrettable 
"grind"  accident  occurred  at  Cambridge,  and  used  the 
Silvester  method  upon  a  woman  with  some  success ;  but 
she  eventually  died  with  symptoms  of  a  ruptured  liver. 
In  conversation  afterwards  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  he  learnt  of 
the  Schafer  method,  and  subsequently  invited  him  down  to 
the  "London"  to  give  a  demonstration  cf  the  new  method. 
After  a  brief  description  of  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion, Mr.  Fletcher  sketched  the  history  of  the  various 
methods  of  artificial  respiration.  Marshall  Hall,  early  in 
the  last  century,  advocated  pressure  on  the  thorax  from 
behind,  together  with  rolling  on  the  side,  a  method  which 
was  adopted  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  1850 
Silvester  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  initiating 
inspiration.  His  method  was  to  draw  up  the  arms  and 
press  them  into  the  chest  wall,  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back.  The  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurglcal  Society 
appointed  a  committee,  which  received  the  Silvester 
method  with  favour,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Life- 
Saving  Society  and  other  societies.  Another  method,  the 
Howard,  was  to  apply  rhythmical  pressure  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  the  patient  lying  in  the  dorsal  position. 
In  1889  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chlrurgieal  Society 
appointed  s  second  committee,  which,  after  fourteen  years' 
work,  produced  the  report  of  1903.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  report  was  the  record  of  experiments  made  by  Schafer. 
In  these  he  drowned  some  thirty  dogs,  which  were  folly 
anaesthetized  before  they  were  drowned.  From  these 
experiments  he  proved  that  (1)  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  lungs  was  not  serious,  since  it  was  rapidly  absorbed, 
but  Its  presence  In  the  windpipe  was  serious,  (2)  During 
suffocation  the  organs  of  the  body  were  enormously  en- 
gorged with  blood,  the  liver  particularly ;  consequently,  it 
was  exceedingly  tender  and  friable,  and  liable  to  rupture. 
Though  he  pwformed  artificial  respiration  with  great 
care  upon  the  dogs,  several  livers  were  ruptured.  (3)  The 
introduction  of  water  into  the  windpipe  has  the 
action  of  increasing  the  secretion  cf  mucus.  The  Com- 
mittee tried  all  the  methods  upon  a  living  patient,  and 
measured  the  amount  of  air  expelled  by  each  method. 
The  report  showed  that  all  the  methods  were  adequate, 
but  went  no  further.  As  an  afterthought  Professor 
Schafer  saw  that  they  were  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  showed 
that  what  was  wanted  was  a  number  of  repeated  efficient 
breaths  and  not  one  big  one — a  hurdle  race  as  compared 
to  a  high  jump.  Instead  cf  taking  one  sample  of  each 
method,  Schafer  carried  out  each  for  five  minutes, 
thirteen  times  to  the  minute.    The  result  was  as  follows  : 

Airrarje  Volume  of  One  Respiration  in  Series  lasting 
Five  Aliuut'.t. 

Marshall  Hall 251  c  cm. 

(Rolling  and  prone  pressure.) 

Silvester  178  com. 

(Arm  traction  and  supine  preasneej) 

Howard 295  0.0m. 

(Supine  pressure  ) 

Scb;if»r 520c.cm. 

(Prone  pressure  ) 
(The  average  tidal  a!r  of  a  middic-siz-.d  man  is  300-350  c.c  n.) 
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Sebiifer  pointed  out  that  hia  own  method  was  the  same 
as  Marshall  Hall's  without  the  rolling,  which  he  thought 
waste  of  time.  He  placed  the  patient  In  the  prone  posi- 
tion with  a  rolled- Up  coat  under  his  chest.  ICneelirg 
beside  the  drowning  man,  the  operator  placed  his  hands 
on  the  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  over  the  last  two  ribs,  the  fingers  pointing 
upwards  and  outwards.  Rhythmical  pressure  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  was  then  levied  upon  the  patient 
lifteen  times  to  the  minute.  The  advantages  of  the 
Schafer  method  were :  (1)  The  prone  position,  enabling  the 
tongue  to  hang  downwards  and  forwards ;  (2)  the  first 
movement,  being  one  of  expiration,  helps  water  out  of  the 
windpipe ;  (3)  the  simplicity  of  it ;  a  weak  man  can  do  it 
unaided  for  hours,  and  can  give  instructions  to  assistants 
meanwhile ;  (4)  the  small  danger  of  rupturing  the  liver. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  Silvester  were:  (1)  That  it  I3 
elaborate  and  impossible  for  one  man  to  carry  out  alone — 
the  printed  instructions  show  four  men ;  (2)  several  minor 
points  had  to  be  attended  to  before  artificial  respiration 
was  commenced.  "  Was  there  seriously  anything  to  be 
3ald  in  defence  of  the  method  other  than  that  It  was 
theatrical  and  useful  for  competitions  ? "  The  Sehafer 
method  was  not  yet  universally  known,  but  it  had  been 
cised  to  the  lecturer's  knowledge  already  two  or  three 
times  with  success — once  by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Schafer's 
in  Edinburgh  upon  a  victim  of  a  skating  accident,  and  in 
two  recent  eases  nsar  Cambridge. 


SLEEPING   SICKNESS. 


In  an  article  giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Sleeping  Sickness 
held  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Jane  last,  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Jane  29th,  it  was 
stated  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  adjourn  the  nest 
meeting  till  Novernbfr  1st.  Recently  it  was  agreed  that 
the  seeoad  conference  should  bs  postponed  to  a  later  date. 
This  course  was  adopted  in  deference  to  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  German  Government,  which  pointed  out  the 
expediency  of  waiting  till  Professor  Koch's  return  from 
Africa  should  make  it  possible  to  bring  the  results  of  the 
researches  made  by  him  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
before  the  Conference,  The  exact  date  of  the  Conference 
has  not  yet,  we  believe,  been  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  be 
held  in  February.    The  British  delegates  are : 

Lord  Fltzmaorie?,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Foster,  MP., 
Mr.  A.  Walrond  Clarke,  of  the  Foreign  Offioe  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Read 
and  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  K  C.M.G.,  of  the  Colonial  Office  ; 
Colonel  David  Bruce,  RAM.C,  C.B.,  F  K  S.,  Dr.  J.  .Rose 
Bradford,  F.R  S.,  and  Sir  Rubsrt  Bjyce,  F.R  S.,  Dean  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

An  independent  Sleeping  Sickness  Committee  has  been 
formed  in  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion as  to  sleeping  sickness,  stimulating  research  as  to  the 
causation,  mode  of  transmission,  and  cure  of  sleeping 
sickness,  and  publishing  from  time  to  time  communica- 
tions with  reference  to  the  disease.  The  members  of  this 
Committee  are: 

Sir  Alfred  Jones,  K  C.M.G.  (Chairman). 

The  Right  Hon.  th8  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Dr.  Richard 
Caton). 

Professor  B.  Moora,  Director  of  the  Bio-chemical  Depart- 
ment, Liverpool  tTni varsity. 

Professor  Sfllvln-Moore,  Director  of  the  Cytological  Depart- 
ment, Liverpoc1  I 

Professor  Annett,  Director  of  Comparative  Pathology  Depart- 
ment, Liverpool  University. 

Professor  Sherrington,  Director  of  the  Physiological  Depart- 
ment, Liverpool  University. 

Dr.  Stephens,  Walter  Myers  Lecturer  in  Tropical  Medicine, 
Liverpool  University. 

Dr.  Anton  Breinl, "Director,  Runcorn  Research  Laboratories. 

Dr.  Prout,  C.M.G. 

Dr.  Arthur  Evans. 

Dr.  M.  Nierenstein,  J.  W.  Girrett  International  Fellow, 
Liverpool  University. 

Dr.  J.  L  Todd  of  Montreal. 

Corresponding  Secretaries : 
Professor  Sir  Rubsrt  Boyoe.  F  R.S.  (Dean  cf  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine),  and 
A.  H.  Milne,  B .A. Cantab. 


THE  "WORKING  OF  TILE  MIDW1YES  ACT,  1902. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  at  Presoot,  Lancashire, 
for  a  copy  of  circular  letter  and  form  of  certificate  sent  out 
by  the  guardians  of  the  Preacot  Union  to  all  medical 
practitioners  and  midwives  residing  within  the  area  of 
the  union.  The  guardians  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  prepared  to  make  certain  payments  when- 
ever a  midwife  has  occasion  under  the  Act  to  call  in  a 
medical  practitioner  within  the  area  of  the  union.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  medical  practitioner  to  send  the 
guardians  a  written  declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
payment  from  the  patient,  but  before  doing  eo  he  will  be 
expected  to  have  taken  reasonable  means  to  secure  his  fee. 
Accompanying  the  declaration  must  be  a  description  of 
the  case  with  the  treatment  adopted,  on  a  form,  a  copy  of 
which  we  give  below.  The  following  fees  will  be  paid — 
10s.  6d.  for  attendance  on  all  cases  of  urgency  and  danger 
not  requiring  operative  interference;  2ls.  when  operative 
interference  is  required  and  has  been  carried  out.  Such 
fees  are  not  cumulative.  Any  claim  for  additional  fees 
consequent  upon  prolonged  attendance,  use  of  anaes- 
thetics, etc.,  will  be  considered  on  its  merits  by  the 
guardians.  Provision  is  made  against  the  exploitation  of 
particular  practitioners  by  a  regulation  that  mid- 
wives  are  required  to  call  In  the  nearest  available 
practitioner. 

The  Prescot  Guardians  have  set  an  excellent  example 
which  we  would  be  glad  to  see  followed  by  other 
authorities  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  following  is 
the  form  of  certificate  requited  : 


JflflJl  of  TtpjlHtxilim    for  F11 


PRESCOT    rxiox. 


THE  MIDWIVES  ACT,  1302 
/  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  at 

I  was  summoned  by^_ 

of_ 


a.m. 
"p.m. ' 


a  Midwife,  to  attend 


(attached  hereto  is  the  summons  o£  the  Midwife). 
The  conditions  I  found  were 


vhieh  necessitated  the  following_ 


I  hereby  declare  that  I  have  failed  to    obtain  my  fee  for   suck 
attendance  after  having  taken  reasonable  means  to  do  so. 


To  attending  case  of  urgency  and  danger  without 
operative  interference $i  10s.  6a 

attending     case     requiring    operative    inter- 
ference         <S  21s.  Od. 


Signed_ 


Address_ 
Accounts  to  be  rendered  Quarterly. 


"Was  a  Doctos  Required?" 
With  reference  to  our  note  under  this  heading  in  the 
Journal  of  November  23rd,  p.  1544,  Dr.  Waterfield 
sends  us  a  report  of  the  adjourned  discussion  at  the 
Stonehouae  Board  of  Guardians.  As  a  result  of  the  pre- 
vious discussion  a  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  association 
to  which  the  midwife  in  the  case  was  attached,  asking 
for  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  she 
sent  for  the  doctor,  and  intimating  that  the  particular 
reason  given  in  her  note  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  presence  of  a  doctor.  A  reply  had 
b?en  received  from  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  the 
effect  that,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  midwife 
was  bound  under  the  rules  of  the  Central  Mldwlvea  Board 


1^02 


J 
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to  send  for  medical  help,  and  adding  that  tbere  was  no 
doubt  that  a  prolapse  of  the  cord  should  be  dealt  with 
instantly  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Dr.  Water  field  then 
said  tha'.  the  question  was,  "Should  the  guardians  pay  a 
fee  which  one  of  their  own  Boa'd  did  not  think  came 
under  the  Act  ? "  We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  they 
should  do  so  when  the  fee  has  been  fairly  earned,  and  that 
it  Is  very  unfortunate  that  a  medical  member  of  the 
Board  should  have  opposed  its  payment.  Dr.  Waterfleld 
adds  that  so  far  from  preferring  the  old  Sairey  Gamp?  to 
the  certified  midwives,  he  has  worked  hard  to  establish 
the  Queen's  Nurses'  Association  in  his  locality.  We 
readily  accept  his  assurance  on  this  point,  but  in  the  case 
under  discussion  it  seems  to  us  that  he  so  manBged  to 
"  dissemble  his  love  "  as  to  remind  one  of  the  question  in 
the  play. 

From  the  report  sent  ua  we  are  unable  to  discover 
whether  the  doctor  who  attended  was  eventually  paid  his 
fee,  and  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Stone- 
house  Bo *rd  of  Guardians  for  future  use  the  regalat ions 
of  the  Prescot  Board,  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column. 

Nobth  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 
In  a  paper  dealing  with  the  working  of  the  Midwives  Act 
read  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  tre  Leeds  Medioj  Chirurgiral 
Society  on  November  14th,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cheetham,  Fxeeu- 
tive  Officer  to  the  supervising  authority  for  the  Norlh 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  said  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  19C6  altogether  79  women  had  teen  placed  on  his 
register  out  of  a  total  of  146  applicants.  During  Ihp 
succeeding  twelve  months,  of  all  births  in  the  area  1,2S2 
were  attended  by  midwives,  the  greatest  number  In  the 
hands  of  any  single  midwife  being  198,  the  next  highest 
number  being  127.  In  the  total  nnmb?r  of  confine- 
ments there  was  1  case  of  puerperal  fever  and  1  of 
hyperpyrexia,  and  in  9  the  cnild  was  born  dead  ;  while 
difficulties  duriog  delivery  led  to  medical  aid  being 
summoned  en  four  occasions.  Daring  the  four  years  in 
which  the  women  had  been  under  his  observation  there 
had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  did  their  work.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  he 
said  he  did  not  anticipate  aDy  difficulty  as  to  a  sufficient 
supply  cf  certified  women.  Tnere  were  associations  which 
were  providing  for  the  training  of  women  in  midwifery, 
and  the  North  Riding  Counly  Council  bad  established 
nursing  scholarships  in  aid ;  probably  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  most  cases  of  confinement  within  the 
area,  especially  in  the  urban  districts,  would  be  attended 
by  women.  There  was  some  doubt,  however,  as  to 
whether  such  midwives  would  be  able  to  make  a  living 
wage.  At  present  the  average  fee  paid  for  attendance 
during  confinement  was  103. 
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At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Committee  grants 
amounting  to  £193  were  made  to  eighteen  out  of  twenty- 
two  applicants. 

The  Chairman  announced  a  most  generous  donation  of 
100  guineas  from  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
the  urgent  need  of  help  was  known.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  although  the  applications  are  very  numerous,  practi- 
cally no  subscriptions  are  received,  and  the  Committee 
appeals  most  earnestly  for  donations,  so  that  assistance 
maybe  given  to  the  many  cases  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  before  Christmas. 

Appended  is  an  abstract  ol  the  cases  relieved  this 
month. 

1.  Wife,  aged  62,  of  LB.CP.IreI.  Was  deserted  by  her 
husband  four  years  ego  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  and  Is 
dependent  for  shelter  on  a  widowed  friend  who  can  ill  afford 
to  help.  Lams  a  few  shillings  occasionally  by  needlework. 
No  children.     Voted  £12. 

2  Daughter,  aged  60,  of  late  M.R.C.S.  No  income  ;  has 
supported  herself  for  Bomo  years  as  a  mission  worker,  but  is 
now  incapacitated  hv  severe  neuritis.     Voted  £10 

3.  Widow,  aged  70,  of  L  P  P.R.dlatg.  No  income;  allowed 
3s.  6d   a  week  by  a  son.    Voted  £12. 

4.  Widow,  aged  40,  of  L.RC.P.,  L.R  C  S  Edin.  Quite  un- 
provided for  at  husband's  death  a  few  weuksago.  Two  children, 
aged  12  and  10.     Voted  £12. 

5.  Widow,  nged  57,  of  L.R  C.P.Edio.,  M  R.C.S  Eng.  Has 
maintained  herself  since  husband's  death  ten  years  ago,  but 
Is  now  practically  Incapacitated  by  severe  rheumatism  and 
falling  alKht.     Three  children,  unable  to  help.     Voted  £12. 


6.  Wife,  aged  33,  of  M.R.C.S  ,  L.RC.P.,  who  is  cor  fined  in 
an  asjlum.  Earns  small  salary  as  a  district  nurse,  but  insuffi- 
cient for  the  barest  necessities  required  for  herself  and  three 
children,  the  youngest  only  2  years  of  ege.     Voted  £12. 

7.  Widow,  aped  24,  cf  M  B.,  C.M.fAberd.)  No  income  ;  two 
children,  aged  8  and  7.  Is  endeavouring  to  obtain  employment. 
Voted  £5. 

8.  Widow,  aged  62.  of  M.R.CS,  L.S.A.  No  incrme  ;  haB 
supported  herself  as  housekeeper,  companion,  etc.,  since  her 
husband's  death  twenty  years  ago,  but  is  now  unable  to  obtain 
another  pest.     Two  children,  unable  to  help.     Voted  £12. 

9.  Widow,  aged  6'.,  of  M.B.Kdin.,  who  was  aa  annuitant  of 
this  fend.  No  Income  ;  earns  about  2^.  a  week  by  knitting. 
Only  child  very  delicate  and  unable  to  help.     Voted  £12. 

10  Daughter,  aged  72,  of  iste  L  S.A.  Has  maintained 
herself  for  several  years  by  taking  boarders,  but  finds  In- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  and  at  present  has  none. 
Health  tcdifi'eront.     Relieved  once.  £12.    Voted  £12. 

11.  L.RC.P.,  LB.C8.Edin.,  aged  50.  Is  incapacitated  by 
spastic  paraplegia.  No  inoome.  One  child,  a  schoolboy. 
Relieved  three  times,  £36.     Voted  £12. 

12.  Daughter.  a«ed  £5,  of  late  MR  (J  S.,  L.S.A.  No  Income  : 
earns  a  few  shillings  a  week  by  needlework.  Slight  help  from 
friends.  Health  indifferent.  Relieved  three  times,  £32. 
Voted  £12. 

13.  Widow,  aged  51,  of  L.R.C.P.,  LR.CS.EdIu.,  who  prac- 
tised in  Staffordshire.  No  income,  but  has  a  small  uncertain 
weekly  allowance  from  friends.  Seven  children,  of  whom 
three  are  just  self-supporting,  the  rest  dependent.  Relieved 
ODce,  £12.    Voted  £12. 

14.  Widow,  aged  66,  cf  L.R.C  P.,  L  R.C.S.Irel.  No  income  j 
friends  unable  to  help;  has  maintained  herself  for  several 
i  ears  as  a  housekeeper,  but  is  now  unable  to  obtain  employ- 
ment.   Relieved  once.  £12.    Voted  £12. 

15.  Daughter,  aged  45,  of  late  H.D  Klin.  Is  a  governess,  but 
at  present  ha3  no  engagement.  Relieved  six  times,  £30. 
Voted  £5. 

16  Widow,  aged  52.  of  M.D.  Was  left  quite  destitute  at 
husbands  death  several  years  ago,  sfter  a  long  illness  which 
exhausted  all  his  saviEgs.  Lets  lodgings  with  help  of  only 
child,  a  daughter.     Relieved  seven  times,  £84.    Voted  £12. 

17.  Widow,  aged  85,  of  L.S.A.  Was  left  a  widow  fifty  years 
ago,  and  supported  herself  and  brought  up  her  family  by 
keeping  a  school.  Assisted  of  late  years  by  her  daughter,  a 
widow,  whose  income  i3  now  so  reduced  that  the  help  cannot 
be  continued.    Relieved  seven  times,  £70.     Voted  £12. 

18.  Widow,  aged  70,  of  M.D.Lond.  No  children,  friends  all 
dead.  Has  a  small  annuity,  but  is  unable  to  meet  unavoidable- 
expenses.     Relieved  swice,  £  16.     Voted  £5. 


INDIAN  SANITARY  REPORTS. 
T'nit&il  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. 
The  conditions  of  the  year  1905  resembled  those  which 
existed  in  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  year  was  an  abnormal 
one.  The  early  part  of  the  year  was  exceptionally  cold 
and  wet.  The  rains  began  late,  and  were  scanty  in  the 
majority  of  districts.  Harvests  were  bad  and  prices  high. 
The  birth-rate  was  41.24,  as  compared  with  46.67  in  1904, 
and  44.07  the  quinquennial  mtan;  and  the  death-rate 
44.0,  against  39.70  and  33.80.  Infantile  mortality  was  also 
in  excess,  being  263  per  1.0C0  of  births,  against  a  decennial 
rate  of  229.  Increased  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
verification  of  registration  records,  and  returns  of  death 
causes  are  being  collected  from  private  practitioners- 
There  was  an  excess  of  fever  mortality.  No  antimosquito 
measures  were  resorted  to,  but  attempts  were  made  to 
push  the  supply  of  quinine.  Cholera  prevailed  severely 
in  Oudh  and  the  south-eastern  districts.  Bowel  complaints 
were  also  in  excess.  The  deaths  caused  by  plague 
amounted  to  383.802— more  than  double  those  of  1904,  and 
the  highest  total  reached  since  the  disease  entered  the- 
province ;  6,411  persons  were  inoculated,  and  of  these  8 
are  reported  to  have  died  of  plague.  Smallpox  caused 
fewer  deaths  than  usual.  Municipalities  spent  41  per 
cent,  of  their  income  on  sanitation.  The  report  of  the 
sanitary  engineer  (Mr.  D.  W.  Aiknian)  deals  with  a  large- 
number  of  important  works  for  water  supply  and  drainage 
either  in  existence  or  contemplation.  Experiments  are 
being  made  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  septic  tank 
system  into  institutions  and  towns.  The  money  spent  on 
drainage  and  sewerage  works  during  the  year  amounted 
to  9i  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  Sanitary  Board,  which  held 
four  meetings,  considered  and  approved  of  projects  and 
estimates  totalling  nearly  19  lakhs.  The  Government! 
resolution  concludes  that  the  year  was  one  of  progress  in 
sanitary  improvement  and  effort.  The  report  is  written 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  J.  Thomson,  CLE.,  D.P.H. 

Thk  Town  Council  of  Vienna  has  decided  to  call  a  new 
street  in  that  city  after  Thecphrastus  Paracelsus. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Prog-rits  Medical  of  November  9th  is  the  "  nvmero  des 
ttudiantt."  It  contains  detailed  information  ag  to  the 
various  universities  and  medical  echools  of  France  and  its 
Colonies,  hospitals,  laboratories,  courses  of  instruction 
and  graduation  in  medicine. 

Francis  Thompson,  the  distinguished  poet  who  has  just 
died,  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  but  not  finding  it  to  his  taste  abandoned  it 
for  literature.  The  iuflueEce  of  his  medical  knowledge 
is  seen  in  one  of  hin  last  published  works,  a  booklet 
entitled  Health  and  Holinegs,  in  which  he  teaches  that 
'•  modern  science  and  advanced  physiology  must  needs  be 
felt  even  in  the  science  of  spirituality."  Men,  he  adds, 
begin  to  suspect  that  much  bas  been  blamed  to  the  body 
which  should  justly  be  laid  on  the  mismanagement  0!  its 
master. 

It  is  felt  that  the  body  bas  riphts  ;  nay,  that  the  neglect  of 
these  rights  may  ransa  it  to  take  guiltless  vengeance  on  the 
soul.  We  may  sin  again%t  the  body  in  other  ways  than  are 
catalogued  in  Liguori  ;  and  impoverished  blood— who  knows  ? 
— may  mean  impoverisned  mcrals.  The  ancients  long  ago  held 
that  love  was  a  derangement  of  the  hepatic  Junctions. 
"  Tor-rit  jecur,  uritjecur,"  ebjs  Horace  with  dsmnable  Itera- 
tion ;  and  Horace  ought  to  know.  And  cow,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  distinguished  Jesuit  director  of  souls,  in  his  letters  to 
his  penitents,  has  hinted  over  and  over  again  that  spiritual 
disease  may  harbour  in  a  like  \icinage. 

He  quotes  with  approval  the  same  authority  as  saying 
that  health  may  be  no  mean  part  of  holiness.  Holiness, 
he  says,  energizes.  How  well  he  understood  the  effects 
of  the  mind  on  the  body  is  shown  by  the  following 
passage : 

In  our  times  Science  has  partially  brought  Into  daylight  the 
obscure  phystolcgy  of  the  will:  we  know  that  the  will  of  one 
man  may  heal  or  quicken  the  body  of  another.  We  call  it 
therapeutic  hypnotism  ;  and  the  long  name  confers  scientific 
orthodoxy  on  wrat  w3s  a  pestilent  heresy.  Nor  only  this  :  we 
know,  also,  the  possibility  of  self-hypnotization  ;  weknowthat 
a  man's  own  will  can  heal  or  quicken  a  man's  own  self.  Are 
not  these  the  days  of  ^irs.  Eidy  and  "  Christian  Science  "  and 
many  another  crazlnesa  which  is  the  over-seeding  nf  this 
truth  ?  Solely  as  a  natural  matter,  by  its  profound  effect  on 
the  personality,  by  its  quickening  of  the  will,  sinctity  (then) 
would  produce  a  quickening  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Thompson  sums  up  his  doctrine  in  the  statement 
that  the  remedy  for  modern  lassitude,  for  modern  weak- 
ness of  will  is  Holiness. 

The  Medical  School  of  Angers  has  decided  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  its  foundation,  which  falls  this  year.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  banqueting  and  oratory,  it  Is 
proposed  to  issue  a  handsome  quarto  volume  containing 
some  forty  or  fifty  portraits,  drawings  of  the  school  at 
different  periods,  and  a  complete  history  of  the  institution 
from  its  beginning  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  organize  the  centenary  celebrations 
consists  of  Drs.  Legludie,  Tesson  fere  and  Jlls,  Tht'z6e, 
Mareau,  Fagot,  Monprofit,  and  Tabnteau. 

The  Council  of  the  Union  Jack  Club  intends  to  produce 
an  Illustrated  book  next  year,  containing  articles,  stories, 
poems,  and  sketches  by  well-known  authors  and  artists, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  building  the 
much-needed  extension  of  the  club.  Tbe  amount  required 
is  £10,C00.  Among  the  authors  who  have  so  far  promised 
literary  contributions  are  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Mr.  Bennett 
Burleigh.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rndyard  Kipling,  Sir  Gilbert  Tarktr, 
Lieutenant- General  R.  S.  S.  Baden- Powell,  Mr.  W.  Pett 
Ridge,  Lady  Ritchie,  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell,  and  John 
Strange  Winter.  Communications  and  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Major  H.  F.  Trlppel,  at  Onslow  Hall, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  who  is  acting  for  the  Council  of  the 
club  as  honorary  editor  and  mansger. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  held  at  the  Pathological 
Laboratories  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  Mill- 
bank,  S.W.,  on  Friday,  January  3rd,  at  2  p.m.,  and  will  be 
resumed  on  the  following  day  at  10  a.m.  Tbe  members 
will  dine  together  on  the  evening  of  January  3rd. 


A  chemical  laboratory  has  recently  been  established  at 
Tananarivo  in  Madagascar.  Besides  purely  scientific 
researches,  it  is  intended  for  the  analysis  of  focdstuffs  and 
other  purposes  of  practical  importance. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Professor  Tillaux  is  io  be  erected 
within  the  precints  of  the  schools  of  practical  anatomy  of 
the  University  of  Paris  at  Clamart.  The  statue  is  from  the 
chisel  of  the  well  known  sculptor,  M.  Chaplain. 

Suroeon-Gf.neral  Sir  Alprhd  Keoqh,  K.C.B.,  Director- 
General,  Army  Medical  Department,  will  inspect  tbe 
Volunteer  Ambulance  School  of  Instruction  and  present 
tiie  prizes  at  8.15  p.m.  on  Monday,  December  9th,  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  130,  Bunhill 
K)w,  KO. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Kent  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  at  the  .Miller  Hospital,  Greenwich,  on  December 
6'h,  Dr.  liisien  Russell,  in  the  Purvis  Oration,  will  deal 
with  the  Diagnosis  between  Organic  and  Functional 
Affections  of  the  Nervous  System.  A  conversazione  will 
afterwards  be  held. 

Professor  John  Ferguson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  will 
preside  at  a  dinner  of  the  Glasgow  Uhiversity  Club, 
London,  to  be  given  in  the  Trocadero  Restaurant,  Picca- 
dilly Circus,  W.,  on  Friday,  December  6th,  at  7.30  p.m. 
Applications  for  tickets  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  65,  Ilarley  Street,  W. 

The  fiist  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Fellows  o!  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  ihe.- 
Society  on  Tuesday  next,  at  5.30  p.m.  The  meeting,  which 
is  for  the  election  of  candidates,  who,  we  are  infoimed, 
number  upwards  of  ICO,  will  be  'roair.ly  formal,  but  the 
President,  Sir  William  Church,  will  probably  give  a  short 
address. 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  second  Congress  of  Medical' 
Practitinrers  at  Lille  in  1908.  The  programme  of  the 
Congress  is  virtually  that  of  the  former  one  which  met  in 
Paris— namely,  the  suppression  of  all  higher  certificates 
and  of  every  additional  diploma  tending  to  lessen  the  value- 
of  tbe  diploma  of  doctor;  the  separation  of  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine  from  the  universities,  and  the  creation  of  a 
Superior  Council  of  Medical  Teaching.  The  Congress  will 
also  discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  profession  and 
the  forthcoming  legislative  elections,  with  special  reference 
to  the  demand  from  candidates  of  pledges  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  practical  teaching  end  other  reforms. 

The  Infants'  Hospital  in  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,, 
was  formally  declared  open  last  week.  Its  existence  is  due 
to  Mr.  Robert  Mond,  who  built  and  equipped  it  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  institu- 
tion established  in  1903  at  Hampstead  in  connexion  with 
the  Infants'  Health  Society.  The  present  building  has 
ward  accommodation  for  50  infants  ;  a  lecture-room  and 
research  laboratory  have  also  been  provided,  it  being 
hoped  that  the  hospital  will  become  a  centre  both  for  the- 
treatment  and  study  of  the  conditions  in  young  infants 
connected  with  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Paul  Swain.  F.R.C.S.,  will  presice  at  the  meeting, 
of  medical  men  to  be  held  at  the  Athenaeum,  Plymouth, 
at  5.30  p.m.  on  Thursday  next,  when  Sir  Alfred  Kecgh, 
Director-General  A. M.S.,  will  speak  on  the  arrangements 
for  the  medical  fervice  of  the  territorial  army.  The 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  a  subscription  dinner  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  tickets  for  which  will  be  5s.  exclusive  of  wine. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  members 
of  the  profession  resident  in  West  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
Should  any  have  been  overlooked  in  issuing  the  circular  of 
invitation,  they  will  nevertheless  be  heartily  welcomed. 
Applications  for  dinner  tickets  should  be  made  to  the/ 
Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  Beitram  Soltau,  1,  Lansdown 
Place,  The  Hce,  Plymouth. 

A  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Han-is,  Chairman  nf  the  London 
County  Council ;  Mr.  Tjylor,  Chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  same  body  ;  and  Mr.  Jay,  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Underfed  Children,  is  being  circulated 
asking  for  support  of  various  associations  which  make 
it  their  duty  to  provide  underfed  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  with  extra  meals.  The  London  County 
Council  has  voted  a  sum  for  equipment  and  appliances  for 
these  bodies  and  will  insure,  through  its  Children's  Care 
Committees,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  children  to  be- 
assisted,  discrimination  shall  be  used.  The  associationa 
specifically  mentioned  are  the  Referee  Children s  Dinner 
Fund,  of  which  the  hon.  treasurer  is  Mrs.  Burgwin,  147, 
Brixton  Road,  S.W.,  and  the  London  Schools  Dinner 
Association,  of  which  Lord  Kinnaird,  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  is 
hon.  treasurer.  It  is  indicated  that  about  £15,000  will  be. 
required  during  the  coming  winter,  and  that  if  voluntary 
contributions  fail  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  rates. 
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MEDICAL    INSPECTION     OP     SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  memorandum 
on  the  medical  inspection  of  children  in  public 
elementary  schools,  which  contains  a  detailed  state- 
ment as  to  the  policy  it  advises  local  education 
authorities  to  follow  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
in  the  Education  Act  of  last  session  with  regard 
to  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children.  The 
memorandum  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Sri tiemext 
this  week,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  it  demands 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  Board  of  Education 
advises  that  the  work  should  be  everywhere  organized 
under  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  that  when  the 
actual  work  of  inspecting  the  children  is  more  than  he 
can  undertake  unaided  it  should  be  carried  out  by 
special  assistants  working  under  his  supervision.  We 
may  at  once  say  that  in  laying  down  a  definite  detailed 
scheme  at  the  present  juncture,  when  every  one  feels  it 
to  be  vitally  important  that  no  false  step  should  be 
taken,  the  Board  has  made  a  serious  mistake.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  advised  had  it  consulted  the 
medical  profession,  as  the  Army  Council  is  consulting  it 
on  the  medical  service  of  the  territorial  force  with  such 
marked  advantage  to  the  movement,  before  adopting  a 
narrow  sectional  view  of  a  reform  important  enough 
to  interest  every  doctor  in  the  land  and  to  gain  his 
best  advice  and  co-operation. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  recommendation  as 
to  the  qualifications  which  should  be  expected  of  those 
medical  men  and  women  who  become  assistants  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  work  of  medical 
inspection  has  been  considered  with  sufficient  care 
and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  has  happened 
and  is  happening  in  other  countries.  The  Board  lays 
it  down  that  preference  should  be  given  to  medical 
men  and  women  who  il)  have  had  adequate  training  in 
State  medicine  or  hold  a  diploma  in  public  health, 
(2)  have  had  some  definite  experience  of  school 
hygiene,  and  (3)  hive  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  diseases  in  children.  There  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
memorandum  between  public-health  administration  and 
school  hygiene  and  the  special  study  of  diseases  in 
children.  The  Japanese  treat  the  human  body  as  a 
drain,  and  to  this  some  would  attribute  their  remark- 
able freedom  from  disease.  In  placing  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  in  the  hands  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities perhaps  the  Board  had  aconf  used  recollection  of  this 
in  mind,  otherwise  it  is  diffirult  to  uoderstand  the  special 
suitability  of  sanitary  authorities  for  carrying  out  a 
minute  personal  inspection  of  children  in  relation  to 
bodilyand  mental  efficiency.  Even  the  lay  pressisaghast 
at  the  idea  of  medical  inspection  falling  into  the 
hands,    of    sanitary    authorities,    and    as   an    illustra- 


tion we  may  quote  the  following  sentences  from  the 
Times  of  November  25th:  "It  is,  unfortunately,  only 
"  too  true  that  the  arrangements  thus  indicated  will 
"  throw  the  entire  conduct  of  the  inspections,  and  the 
'•  provision  of  remedies  for  any  evils  which  they  may 
"  disclose,  into  the  hands  of  the  very  bodies  whose 
••  avoidance  of  their  proper  work  as  sanitary  authorities 
'■  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  existing  sickness-rate  of 
'•  the  country,  whose  neglects  and  misdoings  are  being 
'■  exposed,  week  after  week,  in  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
'■  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  whose 
"  election  to  offices  the  duties  of  which  they  are  often 
'•  incompetent  to  discharge,  and  the  importance 
"  of  which  they  are  often  unable  to  recognize,  is  almost. 
"  invariably  due  to  their  activity  as  party  politicians  of 
1  a  humble  kind.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  such 
<;  persons,  unless  stimulated  to  activity  by  their  party 
"  leaders,  or  by  an  overwhelming  development  of  public 
"  opinion,  will  be  as  indifferent  to  school  sanitation 
"  as  they  have  been  to  sanitation  generally  ;  and  that, 
"  if  or  when  they  are  forced  into  a  semblance  of 
"  activity,  their  endeavour  will  be  to  spend  as  little 
f  money  and  to  do  as  little  work  as  may  be  com- 
"  patible  with  an  apparent  observance  of  the 
"  law." 

The  public  will  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  eye  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  upon 
them,  because  medical  inspection  is  to  be  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  having  placed  the  work  in  certain  hands,  is  not 
likely  often  to  find  fault  with  its  elect,  for  such 
fault-finding  would  be  an  admission  of  the  Board's  own 
failure  of  judgement. 

That  an  officer  whose  duty  is  purely  and  solely  to 
examine  school  children  with  regard  to  their  health 
and  physical  condition  should  be  required  to  hold  a 
diploma  in  public  health — for  how  otherwise  the  fact 
that  the  applicant  has  undergone  an  adequate  training 
in  State  medicine  is  to  be  assured  we  do  not  know — is 
manifestly  unreasonable.  It  can  only  be  imagined  that 
such  a  rule  was  made  in  order  to  secure  the  control  of 
medical  inspection  for  medical  offi_-er3  of  health  at 
present  in  office,  because  surely  no  reasonable  body 
of  men  who  understood  what  they  were  doing 
would  force  doctors,  already  hard  pressed  by  their 
ordinary  course  of  medical  training,  to  sacrifice  a 
year  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  a  subject 
which  is  quite  outside  the  scope  of  the  special 
work  which  they  are  to  do.  Ear  better  that  those 
young  medical  men  who  elect  to  take  the  diploma 
in  public  health,  with  a  view  to  becoming  medical 
officers  of  health,  should  devote  the  whole  of  the  extra 
period  of  study  to  the  special  subject  of  sanitary 
administration  than  that  they  should  give  part  of  the 
time  of  preparation  to  the  study  of  special  subje2ts 
which  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  public  health  law 
and  administration. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  public  health  authorities 
already  have  certain  duties  with  regard  to  the  sanitation 
of  school  buildings,  that  a  school  has  been  included  in 
the  definition  of  '■  house  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
requires  every  medical  officer  of  health  to  report  upon 
matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  schools, 
it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  even  this  duty  has 
been  satisfactorily  fulfilled  in  the  past.  Since 
attention  was  first  aroused  by  a  fesv  public-spirited 
writers  and  investigators  to  the  existence  of  a  serious 
amount  of  physical  unfitness  amongst  the  jouth  of  the 
nation,  the  limited  examinations  of  the  children  in 
elementary  schools  made  by  school  doctors,  where  they 
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have  been  appointed,  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  an 
amount  of  preventable  disease  which  has  shocked  public 
opinion.  It  must  be  attributed  partly  to  bad  home 
conditions,  but  partly  also  to  the  persistence  of 
unhygienic  conditions  in  the  schools  themselves. 

If  the  work  now  falling  to  the  lot  of  medical  officers 
of  health  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  how 
can  the  same  officers  undertake  new  duties  far  more 
difficult  in  their  naturo,  demanding  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  study,  a  special  knowledge  of  children,  and  an 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  them  ?  The  second  require- 
ment that  the  applicant  should  "have  some  definite 
"experience  of  school  hygiene"  also  appears  to  be 
designed  to  meet  the  case  of  existing  medical  officers  of 
health.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  recommendation 
applies  to  the  present,  because  definite  experience 
must  mean  the  use  of  opportunities  which  only 
medical  officers  of  health  have  hitherto  been  in  a 
position  to  enjoy.  While  it  may  be  admitted  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  school  and  personal  hygiene  is 
a  necessary  qualification,  we  submit  that  in  organizing 
an  entirely  new  scheme  the  words  "definite experience" 
are  little  better  than  nonsense,  because  up  to  the 
present  only  fragmentary  experience  is  possessed, 
except  perhaps  by  the  medical  officer  to  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  who  has 
been  a  pioneer  of  the  movement,  and  has,  with  his 
assistants,  given  his  best  energies  to  the  study  of  the  inner 
working  of  a  number  of  schools.  The  third  qualifi- 
cation demanded  is  that  the  medical  men  and  women 
Who  are  candidates  for  the  work  of  medical  inspection 
"  should  have  enjoyed  special  opportunities  for  the 
"  study  of  diseases  in  children."  This  is  an  all-impor- 
tant qualification,  but  it  is  certainly  not  one  to  which 
the  holders  of  a  diploma  in  public  health  can  lay  any 
special  claim,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  subject  included 
in  the  curriculum  for  the  diploma,  and  is  one  in  which 
every  general  practitioner  must  have  gained  far  more 
experience. 

At  any  rate,  the  three  conditions  taken  together,  as 
they  must  be  since  the  word  "and"  and  not  "or"  is 
used,  will,  if  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Board  of 
Education  is  accepted  by  the  local  authorities,  prac- 
tically ensure  that  the  only  persons  who  will  be  eligible 
for  the  new  work  and  the  new  appointment  will  be 
medical  officers  of  health  or  those  who  aspire  to  that 
position.  If  a  young  medical  man  has  taken  advantage 
of  special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  children, 
it  implies  that  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  and  that 
he  feels  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  ;  it 
is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  he  will  have  taken 
a  diploma  in  public  health.  Had  it  been  proposed 
after  a  reasonable  interval — say,  after  two  years — the 
qualifications  of  a  school  doctor  must  comprise 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  school 
and  personal  hygiene,  including,  of  course,  the 
"special  study  of  disease  in  children  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  it  would  have  been  a  most  reason- 
able and  enlightened  rule,  excluding  only  those  who  did 
not  choose  to  qualify  for  this  particular  branch  of 
work,  and  who  in  any  case  therefore  were  the  lea3t 
likely  to  be  suitable  to  undertake  it.  To  demand  the 
possession  of  a  diploma  in  public  health  or  an  "adequate 
"  training  in  State  medicine,"  whatever  that  may  mean, 
is  to  exclude  a  large  proportion,  probably  the  majority, 
of  those  doctors  who  feel  themselves  best  qualified  to 
undertake  the  handling  of  children,  and  who,  on 
account  of  this  very  aptitude,  will  decline  to  sacrifice  a 
year  to  the  study  of  public  health  law  and  sanitary  admini- 
•Btration— subjects  about  as  necessary  for  the  proper  per- 


formance of  the  duty  of  a  medical  inspector  of  school 
children  as  a  certificate  from  the  Staff  College  or 
a  diploma  from  Mr.  Tree's  dramatic  school.  Meta- 
phorically, perhaps,  elementary  school  children,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  wrangling  and  heartburning  over 
their  education  and  the  extra  demand  made  upon  the 
ratepayers,  constitute  a  public  nuisance ;  but  they 
cannot  for  this  reason  be  said  to  come  within  the  legal 
definition  of  that  term.  Apart  from  this  special  work 
of  medical  inspection,  medical  officers  of  health  can  give 
most  valuable  help  to  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  school 
children  by  setting  up  a  high  standard  of  public  health. 
If  the  vexed  questions  which  come  under  the  head  of 
overcrowding,  the  wholesomeness  of  food,  and  tho 
purity  of  water  were  energetically  tackled  by  sanitary 
authorities  and  their  medical  officers,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  shameful  condition  of  the  health  and 
physique  of  elementary  school  children  would  be 
enormously  ameliorated.  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 
Special  subjects  should  be  handed  over  to  specially- 
qualified  medical  men  and  women. 


THE  INDICATIONS  FOR  OPERATION  IN  CASES 
OF  INTRACRANIAL  TUMOUR. 

A  full  report  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  opened 
in  the  Section  of  Medicine  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
Exeter  by  Dr.  Risien  Russell,  was  published  in  this 
Journal  on  October  26th,  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

No  one  was  better  fitted  by  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  open  this  discussion  than  Dr.  Russell, 
and  he  recognized  that  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  in 
what  cases  operation  is  not  advisable,  just  as  carefully 
as  those  in  which  surgical  intervention  is  indicated  ; 
and  when  an  eminent  specialist  takes  up  this  attitude 
towards  a  newi  departure  in  medicine  or  surgery,  it 
must  create  a  favourable  impression.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  very  general  idea  in  the  pro- 
fession that  little  good  can  be  expected  from 
operation  for  tumour  of  the  brain,  an  impression 
which  he  wished  to  see  removed.  We  may  add 
that  the  profession  would  have  been  grateful  to 
Dr.  Russell  if,  like  Oppenheim,  he  had  given  from 
his  experience  a  complete  record  of  all  the  cases  of 
cerebral  tumour,  whether  successful  or  non-successful. 
The  distinguished  Berlin  professor,  in  his  notable 
monograph,  reviewed  recently  in  the  columns  of  the 
Journal,1  gave  statistics  of  27  of  his  own  cases  which 
had  been  submitted  to  operation  during  the  previous 
three  or  four  3  ears.  Three  were  cured— 2  were  com- 
pletely cured,  and  1  cured  with  defect;  in  this  case  six 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  operation— that  is  to  say, 
he  had  to  record  eases  in  11.1  per  cent.  In  22  per  cent, 
there  was  more  or  less  improvement.  In  55  per  cent, 
unfortunate  results  happened,  in  spite  of  correct 
diagnosis,  general  and  local,  death  occurring  either  at 
the  operation  or  soon  after  from  shock,  haemorrhage,  or 
other  causes.  He  concludes  that  to  advise  surgical 
treatment  of  cerebral  tumour  (in  spite  of  isolated 
brilliant  successes)  is  always  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  thankless  tasks  cf  the  physician  ;  yet  he  can  always 
point  to  the  fact  that,  without  surgical  intervention,  it 
is  usually  a  fatal  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
spontaneous  cure  occurs— eases  of  pseudo-tumour  and 
others  in  which  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  has  yielded 
good  results  and  a  cure.  Bruns'a  experience  of  surgical 
ijbitise  Medical  Jocbnal.  Mav  11th.  i907  p.  11M. 
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treatment,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  review  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  in  this  issue  ( page  1590),  is 
much  less  satisfactory  than  Oppenheim's;  both  give  a 
warning  against  lightly  deciding  upon  oparation  for 
cerebral  tumour. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  in  his  memorable  Address  in 
Surgery  at  the  British  Medical  Association  Meeting  at 
Toronto,  1S06,  upon  the  Technique  of  Operations  upon 
the  Central  Nervous  System,  remarked  upon  the 
"  vulgar  error  "  of  regarding  surgical  treatment  as  the 
dernier  ressort  in  cerebral  tumour.  These  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  that  address  were  profoundly 
impressed,  and  can  fully  endorse  the  praise  which 
Bruns,  in  his  recent  great  work,  bestows  upon  it  when 
he  says  that  "only  last  year  again  Horsley  brings 
"  forward  new  aDd  beautiful  results ;  he  combines  in 
"  himself  the  neurologist,  the  brain  physiologist,  and 
"  the  surgeon.''  Sir  Victor  Horsley  insisted  that 
success  in  cerebral  surgery  depends  largely  upon 
an  early  diagnosis  of  tumour,  and  upou  surgical 
intervention  before  the  tumour  has  grown  too  large 
for  removal  or  produced  irremediable  changes  in 
the  nervous  system,  notably  the  optic  nerves.  Accord- 
ing to  Oppenheim,  optic  neuritis  occurs  in  90  par  ceDt. 
of  the  cases.  The  patient  probably  rust  comes  to  the 
practitioner  suffering  with  severe  and  persistent  head- 
ache and,  it  may  be,  vomiting  ;  he  may  not  complain  of 
any  visual  defect,  although  sufieriDg  from  marked 
optic  neuritis.  Now  Bruns  in  his  r>  cent  work  points 
out  that  an  English  critic  of  the  first  edition 
made  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  recommendation 
that  an  examination  of  the  fundus  oculi  should  be 
made  in  all  cases  of  persistent  headache;  but  that  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  by 
the  practitioner  of  to-day  is  much  more  general,  and 
the  importance  of  optic  neuritis  as  a  diagno3tic  sign  of 
serious  organic  brain  disease  is  becoming  universally 
recognized.  Consequently,  we  may  expect  cases  of 
tumour  will  in  the  future  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
specialist  at  an  earlier  stage. 

The  results  recorded  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  in  the 
address  above  referred  to,  support  Dr.  Hussell  in  his 
plea  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  with  less  of 
fche  spirit  of  scepticism  among  members  of  the  profes- 
sion not  intimately  associated  with  this  department  of 
medicine  or  surgery.  The  record  of  the  C^ueen  Square 
Hospital  of  55  cases  of  tumour  illustrates  the  success  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  when  eminent  specialists 
qualified  by  skill  and  experience  deal  with  this  most 
difficult  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  removal  of 
cerebral  tumour  is  the  liability  to  recurrence. 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
growth.  Experienced  neurologists  have  little  difficulty 
in  diagnosing  the  existence  of  tumour,  for  only  occa- 
sionally at  an  operation  is  no  tumour  found  to  exist,  as 
in  those  cases  of  pseudo-tumour  firbt  described  by 
Nonne  and  referred  to  by  him  in  a  communication 
which  ho  made  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  German  Neurologists  at  Dresden.  Dr.  Michell 
Clarke,  in  his  interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
alluded  to  some  cases  of  pseudo-tumour  that  had 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  described  the 
symptoms,  which  accorded  in  the  main  with  those  of 
Nonne's  caEes.  Oppenheim  paints  out  that  in  such 
cases  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  paresis  of  tho  external 
rectus,  attacks  of  convulsions,  and  somnolence  may 
occur,  and  yet  no  tumour  be  found  past  mortem;  he 
refers  the  symptoms  to  internal  hydrocephalus  caused 
by  serous  meningitis.  There  is  a  little  more  difficulty 
in  the  localization  of  the  tumour;  even   here  skill  and 


experience  count  for  much,  and  in  only  three  or  four  of 
27  cases  was  Oppenheim  wrong  in  his  localization  ;  but 
it  is  more  or  less  of  a  guess  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
tumour,  unless  there  be  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
history.  Consequently  the  surgeon  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  remove  the  tumour  completely. 

If  the  tumour,  theD,  be  not  removable,  has  the 
patient's  life  been  unduly  endangered  ?  That  depends 
entirely  upon  surgical  skill  and  experience.  la  the 
hands  of  such  distinguished  surgeons  as  Sir  William 
Macewen,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  and  other  specialists  in 
brain  surgery,  the  dangers  from  shock  have  been  greatly 
reduced  by  performing  the  operation  in  two  stages 
unless  otherwise  indicated  :  sepsis,  generally  speaking, 
may  be  left  out  of  account,  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Donald  Armour's  assertion  that 
the  surgery  of  brain  tumours  is  now  established  upon 
an  exact  scientific  basis.  This  surgeon  described  as 
ope:able  any  case  of  brain  tumour  in  which  the  growth 
can  be  wholly  or  partially  removed  with  subsequent 
benefit  to  the  patient.  The  crux  of  the  question  lies, 
however,  in  whether  the  surgeon's  anticipation  of  benefit 
by  removal  or  partial  removal  is  verified  by  the  result ; 
for,  apart  from  immediate  daDger  to  life  from  haemor- 
rhage, shock,  and  collapse,  the  patient  may  be  left 
aphasic  or  paralysed. 

To  return  again  to  the  question  of  recurrence.  The 
table  given  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  respecting  the 
removal  of  55  tumours  occurring  at  Queen  Square 
Hospital  shows  that,  of  23  cases  of  glioma  and  sarcoma, 
20  recurred  within  two  years  ;  but  of  the  remaining  32, 
comprising  cases  of  endotheliomata,  tuberculomata, 
gummata,  fibromata,  cysts,  and  pituitary  tumours, 
only  two  or  three  recurred  although  years  had  elapsed  : 
in  fact,  all  tumours  which,  unlike  glioma  and  sarcoma, 
grow  from  the  meninges,  and  penetrate  but  do  not 
infiltrate  the  brain,  or  which  are  encapsuled,  can  be 
excised  with  good  permanent  result.  Assuming,  as  we 
suppose  we  may,  that  the  list  represents  a  series  of 
tumours  successfully  operated  upon,  the  results  are  far 
better  and  much  less  discouraging  than  Oppenheim's; 
in  any  case,  this  operative  success  as  regards  recurrence 
is  most  encouraging.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascer- 
tain, by  an  examination  of  all  the  available  statistics, 
what  was  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  operation, 
and  what  was  the  percentage  of  complete  cures  without 
any  defects.  Among  the  cases  were  eight  of  gummata, 
and  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  Would  not  these 
gummata  have  yielded  to  antisyphilitic  treatment  ? 
Dr.  Kussell  gave  it  as  his  opinion  founded  on  experience 
that  gummata  are  not  absorbed  in  the  brain  in  the  same 
way  as  they  seem  to  be  under  treatment  when  situated 
in  external  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  consequently 
operation  for  removal  was  advisable.  Dr.  Osier  was  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  gum- 
mata were  often  associated  with  general  endarteritis; 
it  is  well  knosvn  that  symptoms  do  clear  up  under  the 
influence  of  iodide  and  mercury,  and  the  general  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  cerebral  tumour  is  to  try  the  effects 
of  antisyphilitic  treatment  before  resorting  to  operative 
measures,  even  when  there  is  no  history  of  syphilis. 
Bruns  recommends  this  procedure,  but  it  may  be  a  dan- 
gerous proceeding,  if  persisted  in  too  long,  for  permanent 
blindness  may  result;  and  the  valuable  observations 
of  so  experienced  an  authority  as  Mr.  Marcus  Gunn 
should  warn  the  profession  against  the  dangers  of 
waiting  until  such  changes  have  occurred  in  the  optic 
nerves  that  relief  of  intracranial  pressure  is  too  late. 
Sir  William  Macewen  said  that  such  treatment  should 
not  last  more  than  a  few  months.  In  fact,  as  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  said  at  Toronto,  the  operation  of  trephining 
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the  skull  should  be  practised  for  the  purpose  of  relief 
of  symptoms  even  when  the  tumour  cannot  be  localized 
or  cannot  be  removed ;  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing 
were  very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Gunn,  who  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  intracranial  pressure  produced  by  the 
tumour  which  determined  the  oedema  of  the  papilla, 
and  subsequently  led  to  the  optic  atrophy  and  blind- 
ness. Consequently  it  is  justifiable,  and  even  desirable 
in  many  cases,  to  perform  what  is  termed  a  decompres- 
sion operation.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  surgeon  the 
danger  is  not  great,  and  it  is  often  worth  the  risk  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  severe  headache  and  vomiting 
and  to  preserve  the  sight,,  with  the  hope — sometimes, 
in  rare  cases,  verified — of  the  case  being  one  of  pseudo- 
tumour,  or,  if  tumour,  of  its  growth  being  arrested. 

Space  does  not  allow  discussion  of  the  important 
subject  of  localization,  but  we  would  commend  to  our 
readers'  notice  the  admirable  Lettsomian  lectures  on 
the  diagnosis  and  localization  of  cerebral  tumours  by 
Dr.  Charles  Beevor,  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year;  they  epitomize  the  unrivalled  experience  of  the 
National  Hospital  medical  staff.  An  important  point 
raised  by  Dr.  Russell  was  the  success  of  operation  on 
intracranial  tumours  situated  in  the  lateral  recess  and 
the  cerebellum,  and  Bruns  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
tumours  situated  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossae  and 
tumours  of  the  cerebellum  are  reckoned  among  the 
operable  cases.  This  he  asserts  raises  the  percentage  of 
operable  cases  3  or  4  per  cent.,  but  he  considers  that  the 
surgical  dangers  are  increased,  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  14  per  cent,  of  all  tumours  are 
favourable  for  removal  by  operation.  But  we  must  be 
guided  in  our  estimate  of  cerebral  surgery  by  a  just 
consideration  of  the  successes  and  failures  of  our  own 
eminent  specialists,  who  not  only  originated  cerebral 
surgery,  but  also  have  done  so  much  to  perfect  its 
technique  and  thus  avoid  the  dangers  of  shock,  haemor- 
rhage, collapse,  and  the  failures  due  to  sepsis,  oedema, 
and  recurrence. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  most  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  at  Exeter  was  that  an  operation 
might  be  performed  with  benefit  to  the  patient  in  a 
larger  number  of  cases  if  the  diagnosis  of  tumour  was 
made  at  an  earlier  period.  The  operation  might  be 
palliative  to  save  the  sight  and  relieve  the  distressing 
symptoms  due  to  intracranial  pressure,  or  it  might  be 
curative,  but  in  either  case  success  was  much  more 
likely  to  attend  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  if  he  were 
called  in  early.  The  surgeon  can  only  be  called  in  early 
if  the  practitioner  diagnoses  the  existence  of  tumour 
early,  or  if  suspecting  tumour,  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  a 
specialist.  Delay  does  not  always  arise  from  the 
existence  of  tumour  not  being  diagnosed  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  period,  but  perchance  because  the 
physician  or  practitioner  has  had  previous  unfortunate 
experiences  of  surgical  intervention.  The  treatment  of 
every  case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
pros  and  contras  must  be  carefully  weighed;  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  antisyphilitic  treatment  is 
going  to  be  tried  it  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  six 
weeks  ;  or  should  be  given  for  a  shorter  period,  or  even 
not  at  all,  if  symptoms  urgently  demand  relief  of  intra- 
cranial pressure  either  by  palliative  or  curativa  opera- 
tion. The  earlier  recognition  of  tumour,  the  more 
correct  localization  of  tumour,  the  greater  perfection  of 
surgical  technique  combined  with  a  choice  of  palliative 
or  curative  operation,  should  do  much  to  increase  the 
success  of  cerebral  surgery,  and  thus  remove  the  pessi- 
mistic attitude  of  the  profession  towards  operation  in 
cases  of  intracranial  tumour. 


A   STREET   AMBULANCE   SERVICE   FOR 
LONDON. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  every  large  city 
requires  a  properly-organized  street  ambulance  service 
for  the  removal  of  sick  or  injured  persons  from  the- 
place  in  which  they  may  happen  to  have  been  injured 
or  taken  ill  to  their  homes  or  to  hospitals.  In  the  ease 
of  accidents  and  sudden  illness  removal  is  a  matter  of 
urgency,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  cito,  tuto,  et  jucunde. 
An  ambulance  system  for  the  transport  of  invalids  or 
of  persons  suffering  from  bodily  or  mental  illness  from 
their  own  homes  to  institutions  in  town  or  country  is- 
also  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  the  removal  of  such  cases 
is  not  a  matter  of  urgency.  At  the  present  time,  a 
Departmental  Committee  appointed,  by  the  Home 
Secretary  is  sitting  to  investigate  the  ambulance- 
arrangements  of  London,  and  it  will,  we  believe,  find 
that  the  arrangements  for  dealing  with  infectious  cases 
are  admirable,  that  those  for  dealing  with  invalids  or 
non-infectious  eases  are  good,  but  that  those  for  acci- 
dent or  sudden  illness  in  streets  and  other  public 
places  are  very  much  in  need  of  improvement,  and  far 
behind  those  which  exist  in  other  great  centres  of 
population. 

There  is  no  existing  organization  within  the  metro- 
politan police  district  prepared  to  deal  with  accidents- 
and  casualties  in  the  streets,  gratuitously  if  necessary, 
by  means  of  fully-equipped  rapid  ambulances,  auto- 
mobile or  horse,  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
the  police  by  telephone  or  otherwise,  such  as  exists  in 
most  large  cities.  Horse  ambulances,  it  is  said,  are 
sometimes  summoned  and  hired  by  the  police  for  some- 
special  reason,  but  this  must  happen  only  very  occa- 
sionally in  distinctly  emergency  service. 

For  street  accidents  and  like  casualties,  certainty 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance  with  proper 
assistance  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  or  sudden 
illness  before  harm  can  be  done  by  removal,  or 
in  the  course  of  it,  and  rapidity  of  transit  are  the 
most  important  points.  During  1906  the  number  of 
casualties  in  the  streets  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  sufferer  to  a 
hospital  or  infirmary  was  close  on  11,000,  the  actual 
figures  being  8,002  accidents  and  2,853  cases  of  sudden 
and  serious  illness.  Further,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  casualties  8,077  happened  within  the 
four- mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross.  This  is  an 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  considering  the 
organization  of  a  street  ambulance  service  in  London. 
Statistics  show  that,  owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the 
increase  of  motor  traffic,  the  number  of  accidents 
occurring  within  the  metropolitan  area  tends  year  by 
year  to  increase — has  more  than  doubled  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  increased  by  more  than 
one-third  in  the  five  years  1902-6.  We  may  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  City  proper,  where  the  police 
ambulance  system  has  recently  undergone  reorganiza- 
tion, and  where  wheel  litters  and  hand  stretchers; 
are  being  displaced  by  motor  ambulances,  one 
of  which  is  already  in  use.  In  the  rest  of 
London  the  street  ambulance  appliances  consist 
of  wheel  litters  and  hand  stretchers  maintained 
by  the  metropolitan  police,  the  wheel  litters 
supplied  and  maintained  through  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  L.  Bischoffsheim,  and  the  wheel  litters  and 
stretchers  maintained  at  three  centres  by  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Association.  The  introduction  of  wheel 
litters — which  dates,  we  believe,  from  Mr.  Bisehoff- 
sheim'a  gift  in  1830— marked  a  very  considerable 
advance  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  street  accidents 
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and  illness;  but  with  the  increase  of  traffic  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  view  of  the  great  improvements  which 
have  been  mace  in  ambulance  transport  in  other  cities 
the  system  must  be  recognized  now  to  have  become 
out  of  date.  So  large  a  number  of  accidents  and 
casualties  occurring  within  the  four-mile  radius  cannot 
be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without  some  better  method 
of  conveying  injured  persons  than  that  afforded  by 
stretchers  and  hand  or  wheeled  litters.  The  method 
is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  other 
places — Liverpool,  for  instance,  is  provided  with  seven 
horse-ambulances,  and  Glasgow  and  its  additional 
centres  with  thirty -one  similar  conveyances  in  con- 
nexion with  the  St.  Andrew's  Ambulance  Association 
-^but  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  injured  persons  select,  often  much  to  their 
detriment,  to  be  removed  in  cabs  ar.d  carts  and  other 
unsuitable  vehicles. 

The  introduction  of  horse  and  motor  ambulances, 
with  a  proper  system  of  speedily  obtaining  them  by 
telephone  or  other  signal,  has  become  a  matter  of 
urgency ;  so  much  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  by 
every  one  who  has  given  any  study  to  the  question,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
authority  to  which  the  street  ambulance  service  should 
be  confided.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  already  has  an  exsellent  ambu- 
lance service  and  has  acquired  much  experience  in 
dealing  promptly  with  the  removal  of  patients,  it  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  street  ambulance  service  also; 
"out  the  Board's  service  exists  primarily  for  the  removal 
of  infectious  cases,  and  if  it  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
street  ambulance  work  also  its  equipment  and  staff 
would  have  to  ba  very  largely  increased.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  possibly  in  association  with  its 
,ire  brigade,  the  existing  unorganized  provision  for  street 
ambulance  in  London,  such  as  it  is,  might  be  developed 
and  centralized.  Xo  doubt  the  London  County  Council 
could  provide  an  adequate  system  of  suitable  ambu- 
lances at  proper  stations,  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  plan  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  know  what 
actually  happens  in  the  streets  when  an  accident  or 
sudden  illness  occurs.  The  police  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  free  circulation  and  preventing 
obstruction  of  traffic:  an  accident  immediately  cau3esa 
crowd  to  assemble,  and  in  such  a  thoroughfare  as  the 
Strand  a  complete  block  may  be  brought  about  in  a  few 
minutes;  it  i3  the  duty  of  the  police  to  deal  with  the 
block,  and  obviously  the  quickest  way  of  removing 
the  obstruction,  and  at  the  same  time  dealing 
humanely  with  the  sufferer,  is  his  speedy  removal 
to  a  place  where  he  can  be  suitably  treated. 
The  police,  who  are  the  first  to  be  appealed  to  and  to 
act  in  such  emergencies,  provide  an  organized  means 
of  intercommunication  personally  and  by  telephone  all 
over  the  metropolitan  area;  as  a  body  they  hold  an 
:  xcellent  record  as  "  first  aiders,"  a  form  of  service  which 
night  easily  be  further  developed  and  continued  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  consistent  with  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  constable  ;  they  are  better  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  necessity  for  summoning  an  ambulance  than  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street;  the  police  force  gives  a 
distinction  to  the  branch  of  the  ambulance  service 
vhich  cannot  be  said  to  apply  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
to  services  limited  to  the  no  less  important  duty  of 
removing  those  suffering  from  infectious  disorders ;  and, 
lastly,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  police 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  district  (exclusive  of  the 
City),  no  municipality  having  territorial  rights  within 
this  area  can  set  aside  arrangements  which  the  police 


authorities  consider  necessary  for  dealing  with  obstruc- 
tion to  the  traffic,  amongst  which  accidents  and 
casualties  happening  to  individuals  may  be  included. 
The  police  establishments  of  this  country,  without 
acquiring  any  special  ambulance  powers,  parliamentary 
cr  otherwise,  are  acting  within  their  rights  in  charging 
the  authority  or  authorities  under  which  they  exercise 
these  powers  with  the  costs  (when  not  otherwise 
recoverable)  of  removing  obstruction  from  streets  and 
public  places  in  a  decent  and  humane  manner,  and 
under  this  denomination  injured  and  incapacitated 
persons  come. 

Arguments  of  this  nature  seem  to  have  overwhelming 
force,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  if  an  efficient  street 
ambulance  service  is  to  be  established  in  London  it 
must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  police.  At 
present  in  the  centre  of  every  crowd  around  an  accident 
will  be  found  within  a  few  moments  one  or  more 
constables,  and  presently  the  sufferer  is  removed  on  a 
hand  litter  or  a  stretcher.  It  involves  tivo,  or  perhaps 
three,  police  constables  leaving  their  beat,  and  the 
litter  is  followed  by  a  curious  crowd  of  small  boys  and 
loafers.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  under  which  by 
resort  to  the  telephone  a  horse  or  motor  ambulance, 
with  an  attendant,  can  be  brought  quickly  to  the  spot', 
the  sick  or  injured  person  would  then  be  removed 
speedily  and  safely,  the  crowd  would  melt  away,  and 
the  police  would  be  left  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ordinary  duties.  At  present  with  a  wheel-litter  the 
patient  not  only  suffers  from  delay,  but  from  the 
morbid  curiosity  and  awkward  sympathy  of  bystanders, 
and  the  position  of  a  lady  dragged  through  the  street 
more  or  less  fully  exposed,  as  must  be  the  case  in  a 
hand  litter,  to  the  public  gaze  must  cause  much  mental 
distress. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  services  of  a  special  trained 
attendant  with  the  horse  or  motor  ambulance,  while 
liberating  the  police  on  local  duty,  will  often  also  be  of 
infinite  service  to  the  sufferer  by  preventing  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  injuries,  and  that  the  privacy  of  a  covered 
vehicle  will  permit  proper  attention  to  be  given  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital.  It  has  been  objected  that  the 
metropolitan  police  district  covers  too  wide  an  area, 
and  includes  districts  which  are  still  country  or 
countrified  ;  this  is  true,  but  is  not  a  serious  objection, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  a  street 
ambulance  system  to  one  of  the  smaller  recognized 
areas  described  about  the  centre  of  London.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  four-mile  radius  which  all  Londoners 
have  been  taught  to  recognize  by  the  cab  regulations; 
■again,  there  is  the  area  covered  by  the  metropolitan 
boroughs,  considerably  larger,  but  for  the  most  part 
covered  by  streets.  Either  would  include  the  accident 
zone,  and  an  efficient  street  ambulance  service  once 
established  within,  say,  the  four-mile  radius  from 
Charing  Cross  could  easily  be  extended  as  population 
overflowed  into  new  districts. 

The  requirements  of  a  street  ambulance  system  for 
London  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  That  the 
great  accident  area  of  metropolitan  London  which  lies 
mainly  within  the  four-mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross 
should  be  provided  with  motor  or  horse-drawn  ambu- 
lances for  work  by  the  police  or  in  co-operation  with 
them.  That  the  metropolitan  district  outside  the  four- 
mile  radius,  which  is  largely  residential  or  rural,  should 
for  the  present  be  dealt  with  by  the  metropolitan  police 
so  far  as  street  accidents  and  casualties  are  concerned, 
on  the  same  lines  as  heretofore.  That  the  police  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  encouraged  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  applying  first  aid. 
(2)  That  the  removal   of  persons  suffering  from  con- 
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tagious  and  infectious  disorders  should  be  undertaken 
as  heretofore  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,which 
is  in  possession  not  only  of  the  necessary  legal  powers 
for  doing  so,  but  also  of  the  appliances  and  experience. 
In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  existing  ambulance  pro- 
visions would  be  utilized  without  overlapping  the  im- 
portant work  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  and 
other  efforts  of  a  voluntary  and  benevolent  character. 


THE  SOUTH  WALES  CONTRACT  PRACTICE  FUND. 
The  best  recommendation  of  the  appeal  of  the  Con- 
tract Practice  Committee  of  the  .South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Branch,  published  at  page  1618,  is 
the  fact  that  a  sum  of  over  £1,3C0  has  been  Bub- 
scribed  towards  the  Fund  by  members  of  the  Branch 
itself.  The  nature  of  the  prolonged  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  in  South  Wales  between  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Workmen's  Doctors'  Fund  and  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  were  its  medical  officers  is  well 
known,  and  a  matter  of  principle  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  independence  of  the  profession  arises. 
'There  is,  therefore,  a  strong  obligation  on  the  profession 
to  continue  its  support  to  those  who,  acting  upon  the 
advice  given  to  them,  have  resigned  their  means  of 
livelihood  rather  than  compromise  the  best  interests  of 
the  profession  in  its  struggle  against  lay  organizations 
which  Beek  to  impose  improper  conditions  upon  its 
members.  As  Dr.  Maclean  says,  the  grants  in  money 
made  to  them  represent  the  determination  of  their 
fellow  members  to  stand  by  them  in  their  fight  to 
assert  their  just  personal  claim  and  those  principles 
which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  and  prestige  of  the 
profession.  So  far,  the  sum  subscribed  by  members 
of  Branches  and  Divisions  outside  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  only  amounts  to  £350,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation at  large  may  justly  be  asked  to  yive  more 
generally  and  generously  to  the  Fund.  The  view 
taken  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  which  had  the 
facts  placed  before  it  at  the  special  session  in  May 
last,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
sum  of  £43  was  there  and  then  subscribed.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  either  to  Dr.  Maclean,  the  honorary 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Fund,  or  to  the  Central  Emergency  Fund, 
through  the  Medical  Secretary;  in  the  latter  case  the 
subscriber  should  indicate  that  he  intends  his  subscrip- 
tion to  be  assigned  to  this  special  purpose. 


THE  FIRE  RISKS  OF  HOSPITALS. 
From  a  document  with  which  the  authorities  of  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  us,  it  would  appear  that  this  Fund 
recently  requested  Sir  Eyre  Shaw  and  Captain  Wells  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  recommendations  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  securing  hospitals  and  their  inmates  against 
the  risk  of  fire.  These  practically  resolve  themselves 
into  an  enunciation  of  certain  general  principles,  for,  as 
these  two  authorities  point  out,  hospitals  in  the  way 
'they  are  built,  in  the  nature  of  their  sites,  and  in  many 
other  essential  particulars,  vary  so  extremely  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  up  rules  equally  applicable  to  all 
•institutions.  For  this  reason  they  include  in  their 
remarks  a  suggestion  that  the  Fund,  when  fre3h 
schemes  for  hospital  construction  come  under  its 
notice,  should  endeavour  to  influence  the  authorities 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  safety  of  lives  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic,  and  to  establish  some  general 
"system"  of  hospital  construction.  In  existing  hos- 
pitals, what!  wduld  appear  to  bo  desirable  is  that 
each  should  obtain  for  itself  an  opinion  from  a 
fireman  of  experience  as  to  the  special  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  manner  by  which  they  best 


may  be  met,  and  also  pay  attention  to  the  following 
points.  If  the  hospital  is  not  in  telephonic  communi- 
cation with  a  fire  statioD,  definite  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  summoning  the  brigade  in  case  of  need  in 
some  other  way,  and  if  fire  alarm  posts  are  in  use  in  the 
town  the  authorities  should  be  asked  to  place  one  of 
these  near  the  hospital  for  the  use  alike  of  the  hospital 
and  of  the  public.  If  there  is  telephonic  communica- 
'tion,  both  telephone  and  fire  alarm  should  be  used;  it 
may  be  desirable  also  to  summon  police  aid  by  blowing 
a  police  whistle ;  but  whatever  is  done  in  the  "way  of 
giving  public  alarm  should  be  calculated  to  avoid 
startling  patients  unnecessarily,  or  disturbing  more 
than  the  area  in  which  the  hospital  itself  is  situated. 
All  members  of  the  staff  should  receive  some  training 
as  to  the  steps  they  should  take  in  case  of  fire,  and  each 
member  should  know  exactly  how  to  summon  external 
aid,  and  be  directed  to  do  so  without  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  hospital's  own  appliances  are  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  fire ;  moreover,  the  special  dangerous  spots 
of  the  institution  should  be  ascertained  and  made  known 
to  all  concerned,  and  a  proper  exit  from  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  cul-de-sac  immediately  provided.  Some 
sort  of  first-aid  fire  appliance  should  be  in  existence, 
and  be  kept  in  working  order;  the  general  way  in 
which  it  should  be  used  should  be  made  known  to  all 
concerned,  but  certain  persons  should  have  the  duty 
definitely  imposed  on  them  of  handling  it  in  case  of  an 
outbreak*  In  the  selection  of  such  persons  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  necessity  of  some  of  them  being 
always  present  in  the  building.  In  addition,  some  sort 
of  general  fire  drill  should  be  practised  at  intervals,  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  all  understand  the  night 
steps  to  take  both  to  arrest  the  outbreak  anil 
avoid  panic.  In  some  ways  the  latter  object  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  and  all  persons 
not  specially  detailed  in  advance  to  handle  the  Are 
apparatus  should,  after  making  sure  that  an  alarm  has 
been  properly  given,  think  less  of  the  fire  than  of 
occupying  themselves  quietly  in  subduing  any  tendency 
to  panic,  and  in  removing  any  patients  who  may  be 
within  the  danger  area.  Some  practical  hints  are  also 
included,  one  being  to  the  effect  that  in  early  stages  of 
a  fire  an  ordinary  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water  are  often 
efficacious,  and  that  in  dealing  with  outbreaks  due  to 
electrical  wires  or  spilt  oil,  sand  or  a  wet-blanket  are  to 
be  preferred  to  water. 

THE  "BROWN  DOG"  OF  BATTERSEA. 
A  mighty  fuss  has  been  made  in  certain  newspapers 
about  the  "attack"  made  by  a  few  medical  students 
on  the  statue  erected  in  the  enlightened  borough  of 
Battersea,  as  the  inscription  states,  "  in  memory  of 
"  the  brown  terrier  dog  done  to  death  in  the  labora- 
"  tories  of  University  College  in  Februaiy,  after  having 
f  endured  vivisection  extending  over  more  than  two 
"months,"  etc.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified 
to  leave  the  work  of  art  alone,  and  we  do  not  seek  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  the  students.  We  feel  bound, 
however,  to  protest  strongly  against  the  severity  with 
which  their  offence  was  visited  Uy  Mr.  Paul  Taylor,  who 
fined  each  of  them  £5,  and  threatened  to  punish  any 
repetition  of  the  offence  with  two  months'  imprison- 
ment without  the  option  of  a  fine.  Mr.  Taylor  said 
the  erection  of  the  memorial  was  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ;  a  remark  which  we  venture  to  think  some- 
what extraordinary  as  coming  from  a  magistrate. 
There  is  an  offence  of  which  he  must  be  presumed 
to  be  aware,  known  as  inciting  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  statue  in 
question,  which  was  erected  after  the  trial  of  Baylies  v. 
Coleridge,  is  of  a  provocative  character,  especially  as  it 
commemorates  aa  incident  which  gave  occasion  to  a 
verdict  by  which  a  British  j  ury  gave  strong  expression  to 
its  opinion  of  antivivisectionist)  methods  of  propaganda. 
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We  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Paul  Taylor  that  if  police 
magistrates  punished  brutal  assaults  on  the  living 
human  beiDg  more  severely  than  they  often  do,  they 
•would  do  more  service  to  the  commonweal.  But  of 
course  they  would  not  in  that  way  get  the  advertisement 
•that  a  severe  sentence  on  a  few  students  gives  them  in 
the  papers  in  which  sensationalism  is  the  breath  of 
life.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  we  may  refer  to  a 
curious  phrase  which  the  Rev.  Lionel  Smithett  Lewis 
quoted  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  which  he  called  vivisec- 
tion a  "form  of  idolatry.''  Idolatry  is,  in  the  mouths 
of  some  fanatical  persons,  an  expression  employed 
merely  as  a  general  term  of  abuse.  This,  we  take  it,  is 
the  sense,  or  want  of  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  noble  lord.  If  we  are  to  look  for  examples  of 
idolatry  it  is  not  in  the  vivisection  camp  that  they  are 
to  be  found.  It  is  surely  among  the  people  who  dress 
their  dogs  in  expensive  attire  and  feed  them  on  dainties 
when  human  beings  around  them  are  dying  for  want 
of  food  :  who  observe  their  birthdays  with  costly  enter- 
tainments ;  who  baptize  their  cats;  and  who  bury  their 
pets,  when  "done  to  death''  by  luxurious  living,  in 
ground  which,  if  not  consecrated  in  the  technical 
senee,  appears  to  be  regarded  by  them  a3  almost  equally 
hallowed.  

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  DERMATOLOGY. 
At  the  Sixth  International  Dermatological  CoDgress, 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York  City, 
September  9th  to  14th  of  the  present  year,  the  President. 
Dr.  James  C.  White  of  Boston,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  dermatology  during  the  past  half 
century,  and  uttered  a  word  of  caution  regarding  the 
unnecessary  division  of  diseases  and  the  multiplication 
of  titles.  An  abstract  of  the  address  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Record  of  September  21st.  Many,  said  Professor 
White,  were  inclined  to  magnify  the  significance  of 
slight  clinical  variations,  to  attribute  to  them  specific 
importance,  and  to  emphasize  their  pseudo-indepen- 
dence by  bestowing  upon  them  individual  titles.  He 
might  have  added  that  some  had  a  fancy  for  mingling 
existing  titles,  making  the  unhappy  patient  appear 
to  be  burdened  with  several  different  diseases 
and  reducing  the  notions  of  the  student  to  a 
condition  of  most  admired  disorder.  Professor 
White  went  on  to  say  that  well-established  landmarks 
in  dermatology  should  not  be  changed  excepting  for 
reasons  founded  on  demonstrable  differences  in  anatomy 
and  etiology.  He  suggested  the  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  consider  the  subject  in  a 
broad  way,  composed  of  members  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  unprejudiced  by  past  systems  of 
schools  or  individuals.  Among  the  important  questions 
•for  them  to  consider  he  instanced  the  following:  (1) 
What  were  the  influences  of  race,  geographical  condi- 
tions, climate,  national  customs,  etc.,  upon  the  evolution 
and  type  of  diseases  of  the  skin  ?  (2)  What  variations 
did  emigration  induce  in  dermatoses?  (3)  What 
cutaneous  affections  should  national  governments 
regard  as  infective  and  seek  to  control  by  restriction  of 
immigration,  enforced  isolation,  and  similar  measures  ? 
(4)  How  far  was  it  possible  and  incumbent  upon 
national  governments  to  control  the  continuance 
and  prevalence  of  hereditary  dermatoses  by  restric- 
tions upon  marriage  laws?  (5)  Should  Dot  the 
influence  of  such  a  committee  as  he  proposed 
be  directed  to  induce  governments  to  aid  in  the 
■support  of  researches  bearing  upon  sanitary  ques- 
tions of  national  importance?  Dr.  White  said  that  all 
dermatologisls  must  be  greatly  interested  in  the  in- 
vestigations recently  carried  on  by  scientific  men  in 
certain  tropical  regions.  Looking  back  over  his  fifty 
years  of  study  and  practice  in  the  dominion  of  affections 


of  the  skin,  he  recognized  three  distinct  eras  of  advance: 
(1)  The  knowledge  founded  on  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  external  manifestations  and  unbiassed  interpreta- 
tions of  clinical  phenomena.  (2)  A  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  minute  anatomy  of  tissue  changes  in,  and  a  more 
scientific  grouping  of,  dermatoses.  (3)  The  recognition 
of  the  real  nature  and  cause  of  visible  lesions  and  the 
essence  of  disease — a  true  system  of  pathology,  as  well 
the  promise  of  attainment  of  the  power  of  prevention, 
of  establishing  immunity,  and  of  founding  a  broader 
system  of  rational  therapeutics.  It  may  be  added  that 
Admiral  Rixey,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  President,  said  :  "It  may  never  be 
"known  how  much  President  Roosevelt  is  interested 
"and  has  done  for  the  medical  profession  until  one 
"  has  been  as  intimately  connected  with  him  as  I  have. 
"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  in  the  histoiy 
"  of  presidents,  I  may  say  rulers,  there  has  been  none 
"who  has  been  more  interested  in  its  progress  than 
"  President  Roosevelt.  I  have  the  deepest  sense  of  our 
"  obligations  and  personal  love  for  the  representative  of 
"  a  great  people  who  stands  for  justice  to  all,  especially 
"  to  those  physically  afflicted."  The  seventh  meeting  of 
the  Congress  will  be  held  in  Rome  three  years  hence, 
under  the  presidency  of  Profess  or  E.  De  Amicis  of  Naples. 


A  CASE  OF  INTENTIONAL  LIVE  BURIAL. 
The  Indian  Medical  Gazette  for  October  reports  the 
following  remarkable  case.  By  the  courtesy  of  Colonel 
P.  A.  Weir,  I. M.S.,  Inspector-General  of  Civil 
Hospitals,  C.P.,  our  contemporary  was  enabled  to  see 
the  judgement  of  the  Sessions  Judge,  Nurbudda  Dis- 
trict, in  a  case  which  recently  happened  in  the  Betul 
District,  C.P.  The  judgement  recites  all  the  facts,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — A  man  named 
Dama  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Indro.  It 
appears  that  the  woman  had  loDg  been  suffering  from 
chronic  dysentery,  and  on  January  29th,  1907,  her 
husband  took  her  and  the  family  away  to  another 
village.  He  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  sick  wife  at 
this  new  village  and  returned  to  his  own  with  his 
children,  statiDg  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  bhagat 
or  exorcist  for  treatment.  The  village  authorities  sent 
the  poor  woman  to  another  village  where  the  husband 
was  sent  for,  and  his  wife  made  over  to  him,  a  cart  and 
bullocks  being  lent  him  to  take  her  to  his  home.  Dama 
took  the  cart,  but  came  back  the  same  day  sayiDg 
that  the  wife  had  died  on  the  way  and  he  had  buried 
her.  He  was  ordered  to  report  the  death  to  the 
Kotwar.  He  did  not  do  so,  but  returned  to  his  own 
village,  and  there  stated  that  his  wife  was  alive  and 
under  treatment  of  the  bhagat.  On  the  eixth  day  after 
the  alleged  death  of  the  woman,  a  villager  saw  some- 
thing move  in  thejuDgle,  and  his  cattle  shied  when 
they  went  near  the  place.  The  next  day  the  villager 
told  the  Kotwar  of  the  incident,  and  they  went  and 
found  a  grave,  with  the  leg  of  a  woman  clearly  visible. 
They  heard  the  buried  woman  say  "  I  am  not  dead," 
and  she  told  the  Kotwar  that  her  husband  had  buried 
her.  The  woman  s  brother-in-law  and  daughter  were 
sent  for,  and  they  lifted  the  buried  woman  out  of  the 
rough  grave  and  gave  her  food.  She  was  sent  to  the 
Badnur  Hospital  and  lived  for  some  twelve  days  looger. 
The  accused  man  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life.  The  extraordinary  part  of  the  story,  apart  from 
the  callousness  of  the  husband,  is  the  fact  that  the  poor 
woman  must  have  lain  in  tho  shallow  grave,  covered 
with  leaves  and  branches,  for  six  or  seven  days  without 
food  or  water,  and  then  survived  twelve  days  longer. 


THE     MEDICAL     PROFESSION     IN     JAPAN. 
AccoiiDiNO  to  official  statistics,  1,456  licences  to  practise 
medicine  were  issued  in  Japan  in  1903.    Of  these  17 
were  gran'cd  to  Japanese  subjects  who  had  obtained 
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foreign  titles  ;  the  others  were  granted  by  the 
Ministry  after  examinations  passed  at  home,  in 
the  Royal  University  of  Tokyo,  the  other  uni- 
versities, and  local  medical  schools.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  234  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  when  11  were  granted  on  the  strength  of 
foreign  diplomas.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total 
number  ot  medical  practitioners  in  Japan  was  34,611, 
besides  706  dentists.  Eighty-three  were  graduates  of 
foreign  faculties  and  universities,  and  33  were 
foreigners.  The  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year  was  740,  including  dentists.  The  proportion  of 
medical  practitioners  to  the  population  throughout 
the  country  was  1  to  1,348;  in  Tokyo  it  was 
1  in  810.  DuriDg  the  year  in  question  187  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  came  into  collision  with  the 
law,  and  102  were  punished,  being  12  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  punishments  were  in  6 
cases  deprivation  of  the  licence  to  practise,  in  2  suspen- 
sion for  six  months,  in  3  for  three,  in  12  for  two,  and 
in  79  for  one.  In  71  of  the  eases  the  offences  were 
violations  of  the  law  as  to  epidemics,  which  is  very 
strictly  administered.  Of  the  786  hospitals  in  Japan, 
630  were  private  institutions,  showing  an  increase  of  39 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  In  Tokyo,  Yoko- 
hama, and  Kobe  thsre  are  hospitals  established  and 
conducted  by  foreigners.  One  in  Tokyo  belongs  to  the 
Mission.  There  is  also  the  well-appointed  Yokohama 
General  Hospital,  with  two  operating  theatres,  and  the 
Kobe  International  Hospital,  both  supported  by  foieign 
firms.  There  are  foreign  doctors  in  those  three  cities 
and  also  in  Nagasaki,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  in 
Yokohama. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  DENTISTRY. 
The  Eoyal  Dental  Hospital,  with  its  connected  College, 
held  its  annual  dinner  on  November  23rd,  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  Williams  presided  over  an  assembly  of  about 
160  persons.  In  proposing  a  toast  to  the  Institution,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Hallett,  one  of  the  guests  of  the  evening,  drew 
attention  to  the  alterations  in  the  regulations  recently 
made  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  regard  to  its 
diploma  in  dental  surgery.  The  reduction  of  the 
period  during  which  a  student  should  devote  him- 
self to  mechanical  dentistry  from  three  years  to 
two  was  an  advantage,  as  it  left  him  more  time 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  scientific  side  of  his  future 
profession.  The  work  of  the  four  years'  curriculum 
was  thus  better  distributed.  In  the  course  of  his  reply 
on  behalf  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Colyer  remarked  that 
in  establishing  a  clinical  laboratory  and  appointing  a 
clinical  pathologist  it  had  once  more  taken  the  lead 
and  set  a  desirable  example  to  corresponding  places  of 
study.  Mr.  Lloyd  Williams,  who  proposed  a  toast  to 
past  and  present  students,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  dental  surgery  was  passing  through  a  critical 
period,  and  urged  all  to  combine  to  endeavour  to  secure 
its  emergence  in  a  proper  position  among  professions. 
Just  a3  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
mechanics  entered  largely  into  ther  work,  but  never- 
theless the  practice  of  dentistry  remained  a  profession 
— an  art,  and  not  a  craft.  The  formation  of  a  dental 
section  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  it  was  mentioned  that  the  jubilee  of  the 
institution  wiU'oscur  in  1S08. 


CANCER  RESEARCH. 
In  addition  to  the  Gsrman  Central  Committee  for  the 
Investigation  of  Cancer  there  are  now  similar  com- 
mittees or  institutes  in  Denmark,  England,  Japan, 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  have 
hospitals  attached  to  them.    In  Germany,  besides  the 


Central  Committee,  there  are  four  local  committees  - 
in  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  Hamburg 
States,  whilst  in  some  others  of  the  Federal  State?  the 
establishment  of  similar  institutions  is  in  contempla- 
tion. At  the  International  Conference  held  in  Hei'lel- 
berg  in  1S06,  an  International  Association  for  Cancer 
Research  was  founded.  The  German  Central  Committee 
held  a  meeting  on  November  14th  at  Berlin,  when 
papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Karl  Lewin  on  the  histological 
changes  of  rat  cancer  in  transplantation,  and  by  Dr.  A. 
Sticker  on  the  spontaneous  cure  and  immunity  against 
cancer  according  to  the  results  of  modern  experimental 
research. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  UROLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  first  Congress  of  the  German  Urological  So  ety, 
which,  as  was  mentioned  in  our  issue  of  October 
21st,  p.  1172,  took  place  at  Vienna  on  October  2nd  and 
following  dajs,  Professor  von  Fritsch  delivered  the 
opening  speech,  tracing  the  history  of  urology  tack  to 
the  dajs  of  Hippocrates,  and  sketching  its  development 
in  modern  times.  A  large  number  of  scientific  com- 
munications followed,  amoDg  which  may  be  mentiored 
the  pathology  of  dystrophic  kidneys  by  Albrecht,  the 
diagnosis  and  therapy  of  renal  tumours  by  Kuester  and 
von  Eiselsberg,  which  led  to  a  discussion  in  which  a 
number  of  members  took  part;  anuria  by  Caspar, 
uraemia  by  Lenk,  nephrolithiasis  by  Kuemmel,  Kien- 
boeck  and  Holzknecht;  albuminuria  by  von  Noorden 
and  Posner,  and  the  cytology  of  pus  by  Pcsner.  A 
number  cf  demonstrations  also  took  place.  Anothei 
outcome  of  this  Congress  was  the  foundation  of  an 
International  Urclogical  Association,  as  mentioned  by 
our  Paris  correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  November 
16tb,  p.  1460,  which  it  is  proposed  should  meet  every 
third  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  subjects 
chosen  by  the  Committee.  The  first  Congress  will  take 
place  in  Paris  in  1GC8. 


ANTIVIVISECTIONISM  IN  AMERICA. 
As  was  stated  in  the  Journal  at  the  time,  Mr.  Jchn  D. 
Rockefeller  founded  an  institute  for  research  on  tuber- 
culosis in  New  York  in  1901.  It  is  now  announced 
that  a  large  farm  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  experiment  has  been 
attached  to  the  institute.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Humane  Society,  which 
is  said  to  represent  the  American  Antivivisecticm 
Society,  is  said  to  be  about  to  take  the  field,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  an  Antivivisection  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced. We  hope  the  New  York  legislators  have  a  tetter 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  research  in  the 
interest  of  the  health  of  the  people  than  to  pass  such  a 
measure.  It  would  tend  to  deprive  America  of  the 
leading  place  which  it  occupies  among  the  nations  that 
are  working  for  the  common  gcod,  which  can  come  enly 
from  increase  of  knowledge. 


Lord  Cbomee  has  consented  to  become  an  honorary 
vice-president  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine.  He  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  antimalarial  operations  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  such  remarkable  success  at  Ismailia. 


The  Richard  Middlemore  post-graduate  lectar?  for 
1907  on  prophylactic  measures  in  ophthalmology  *vill 
be  delivered  at  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hos- 
pital at  4.30  p  m.  on  Thursday,  December  12tb,  by  Dr. 
J.  Jameson  Evans,  F.R.C.S,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
and  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Members  c:  the 
medical  profession  are  invited  to  attend. 
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Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  Territorial  Army. 
An  address  was  delivered  on  November  21st  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  Birmingham  and  district 
by  Sir  Alfred  K>  ogh,  K  C.B,,  Director-General  Army 
Medical  Staff,  on  the  proposed  Territorial  Army  Medical 
Corps.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  medical  theatre  of 
the  University,  and  was  attended  by  over  a  hundred 
medical  men,  who  were  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
formation  In  the  city  of  a  unit  of  this  new  corps. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  P.  Whitcombe  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Dean  and  Professors  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  A 
most  inflaential  Committee  hud  been  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Sir  James  3a  ivyer,  Sir  Thomas  Chavasse,  Professor 
Gilbert  Barling,  Mr.  Bennett  May,  Mr.  Jordan  Lloyd,  Mr. 
F.  Marsh,  Professor  Saundby,  Dr.  Simon,  Dr.  Eoxwell,  Dr. 
Rickards,  Professor  Robinson,  Professor  Leith,  Dr. 
Robertson,  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  Mr.  Victor  Milward,  Dr. 
Martin  Young,  Dr.  Nelson,  Dr.  Hallwright,  Dr.  Neal, 
Surgeon-Major  Newton,  Surgeon-Captain  Haddow.  The 
Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  duties  of  an  officer  in 
the  field  ambulance  would  not  occupy  more  than  three 
hours  a  week.  The  uniform  would  cost  about  £20,  and 
the  other  expanses  of  a  subaltern  need  not  be  more  than 
£10  a  year.  The  head-quarter  expenses  would  be  paid  by 
the  county  association.  Professor  Barling  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  for  his  address,  which  was 
seconded  by  Sir  James  Sawyer  and  supported  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  Medical  Officer  of   Health. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Sir  Alfred  Keogh 
after  the  meeting,  at  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  1st  Volun- 
teer Battalion  Royal  Warwick  Regiment.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Whitcombe  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  General  Raitt,  commanding  the  Seventh  Division ; 
Colonel  Barlow,  commanding  the  Worcester  and  Warwick 
Infantry  Brigade ;  Colonel  Hart,  Sir  James  Sawyer,  Sir 
Thomas  Chava9se,  Professor  Barling,  and  Professor 
Saundby.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  in  replying  to  the  toast 
of  his  health,  said  that  In  drawing  up  the  scheme  for 
the  territorial  forces  the  conditions  under  which  medical 
men  practised  had  been  carefully  considered.  He  ex- 
plained again  that  beyond  the  care  cf  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  medical  officers  would  have  very  important 
duties,  which  would  affect  the  fighting  force  and  the 
winning  of  battles.  Modern  wars  wouJd  be  battles  of 
science.  It  would  be  the  British  engineer  against  the 
foreign  engineer,  and  British  medicine  against  foreign 
medicine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  AHred  Keogh  will  receive 
the  whole-hearted  and  loyal  support  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Birmingham  and  district,  and  that  everything 
that  is  possible  will  be  done  to  further  the  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  the  Royal  Territorial  Medical  Corps. 

Institute  of  Hygiene. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  on  November  20th 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  Midland  Counties 
Branch  of  the  Incorporated  Institute  cf  Hygiene.  Dr. 
Carter  was  in  the  chair.  Sir  William  Bennett,  K.C.V.O.] 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  delivered  an  address. 
He  said  that  the  chief  object  of  the  institute  was  to 
promote  education  in  personal  and  domestic  hygiene,  and 
It  was  now  Initiating  examinations,  which  were  to  be 
held  throughout  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
a  certificate  or  diploma.  A  knowledge  of  hygiene  was 
vitally  Important  to  the  progrees  of  the  race,  and  the 
scheme  had  reached  a  stage  when,  if  It  were  to  win  the 
goal  It  had  set  itself  to  reach,  expansion  was  necessary ; 
and  the  only  means  of  doing  this  was  by  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  the  provinces.  It  had  been  decided 
to  form  the  first  branch  in  Birmingham.  He  moved  that 
a  Midland  Counties  Branch  of  the  Incorporated  Institute 
of  Hygiene  be  established,  and  that  the  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  that  end.  This  was  seconded  and  carried 
with  applauie.  The  Midland  Counties  Branch  is  Intended 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  Birmingham  In  a  similar  manner 
a°cp,,att,  Vondon!  while  Birmingham  will  also  be  made 
°i  «£r fartu2-m,Satl-?n  ,or  the  certificate  and  diploma 
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The  Notibioation  of  Births  Aot. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Institution,  Dr.  Hope, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Liverpool,  drew  attention 
to  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  which  the  City  Council 
contemplate  putting  into  force  in  the  city.  He  pointed  out 
that  one  result  of  the  low  birth-rate  in  France  was  that 
very  particular  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  infant; 
In  England  the  lack  of  information  with  regard  to 
births  contrasted  with  the  superabundant  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  deaths,  and  seemed  to  make 
it  appear  that  death  were  a  more  interesting  and 
important  event  than  birth.  The  rate  of  mortality  was 
always  high  during  the  first  year  of  life.  In  Liverpool, 
out  of  every  1,000  children  born  154  did  not  live  a  year, 
compared  with  128  for  England  and  Wales.  Legislative 
and  administrative  measures  had  been  devised  to  lessen 
this  mortality,  the  Midwives  Act  being  one  of  the  most 
beneficial.  The  Act  now  under  consideration  was  an 
0  loptive  Act ;  a  local  authority  might  adopt  it  or  not,  but 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  declare  it  in  force  in 
any  area  wh'ch  had  not  adopted  it. 

About  24  000  birth3  took  place  annually  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  15  000  were  attended  by  midwives,  who,  along  with 
the  medical  practitioners,  would  be  largely  affected  by  the 
Act.  Dr.  Hope  desired  to  ascertain  whether  the  members 
of  the  Institution  had  any  views  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  obligations  imposed  on  them  could  best  be  carried 
out,  and  he  exhibited  a  suggested  form  of  notice.  The 
ultimate  object  was  to  secure  by  means  of  a  trained  and 
educated  staff  that  advice  should  be  available  for  the  poor 
mothers  who,  but  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authority,  would  have  no  one  to  advise  them ;  and  It 
would  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  important  investigations 
affecting  infant  mortality.  He  anticipated  that  the  medical 
man  in  attendance  would  Indicate  what  action  he  desired, 
if  anj — much  as  he  was  already  doing  In  the  notification 
of  phthisis.  When  the  notification  was  received  the  next 
point  to  determine  would  be  when  the  first  visit  of  the 
visitor  should  be  paid,  and  upon  this  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  profession  would  be  valuable.  The  experience  of 
the  health  authorities  led  them  to  the  view  that  for  about 
twenty-eight  days  after  birth  the  infants  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  fed  at  the  breast,  but  It  would  In  most  cases 
be  desirable  to  pay  a  visit  at  an  earlier  date  than  this, 
especially  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  or  where  the  mother 
was  without  any  help.  At  the  same  time  it  had  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  one- fourth  of  the  infant  mortality  took 
place  before  the  end  ef  the  first  month,  and  of  this  one- 
half,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole,  took  place  in  the  first 
week.  It  was  clear  that  no  scheme  for  visiting  could  have 
any  appreciable  Influence  on  the  latter.  Dr.  Hope  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  special  provision  for  paying  the 
medical  man  or  midwife  for  services  rendered.  Whilst  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  omission  was  regrettable,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  such  payment  would  be  covered  by 
the  clause  which  provided  that  any  expenses  incurred  by 
the  local  authority  should  be  paid  as  part  of  the  general 
expenses  relating  to  public  health. 

Dr.  Carter  said  he  sincerely  hoped  that  every  one  would 
support  to  the  utmost  Dr.  Hope  in  his  efforts  to  check  the 
waste  of  infant  life  in  Liverpool.  The  startling  fact  that 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths  (4,137)  under  1  year  ol 
age,  1,057,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  took  place  in  the  first 
month  of  life,  showed  the  importance  of  early  information 
being  given,  so  that  skilled  members  of  the  female  sanitary 
staff  might  visit  the  mothers — often  very  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  motherhood — and  when  necessary  give  them 
kindly  instruction  In  the  way  to  rear  their  infants.  Why 
should  it  be  a  breach  of  confidence  (as  had  been  suggested) 
on  the  part  of  the  doctor  to  state  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  birth  a  fact  which  must  of  necessity  be  known  six 
weeks  after  it? 

After  some  further  discussion  the  following  resolution, 

proposed  by  Sir  James  Barr  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Carter, 

was  carried  with  only  two  dissentients : 

That  In  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the   NotiQcatlon    of 

Births  Act  should  be  adopted  by  the  County  Borough  of 

Liverpool. 

The  Common  Housefly  and  Diseask. 
After  ten  months'  observation,  Mr.  Robert  Newstead, 
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the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has  presented  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  Corporation  on  the  habits,  life-cycle, 
and  breeding-places  of  the  common  house-fly,  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  means  of  checking  its  increase.  In  this 
he  stated  that  there  were  certain  kinds  of  refuse  which 
form  permanent  breeding-places,  and  others  that  form 
temporary  breeding  places  for  the  flies.  The  former  were 
middensteads  containing  horse  manure  or  spent  hops,  and 
ashpits  containing  fermenting  material ;  the  latter  were 
collections  of  fermenting  vegetable  refuse,  accumulations 
of  manure  at  the  wharves,  and  bedding  in  poultry  pens. 
Breeding  did  not  take  place  in  middens  containing  exces- 
sively moist  and  non-fermented  cow  dung,  patent  ashbias, 
refuse  in  ashpits  saturated  with  water,  nor  in  human 
excreta  lying  in  courts  and  passages.  Stable  ruiddeus, 
containing  horse  manure  ocly,  were  found  to  be  the  chief 
breeding  places.  Here  the  larvae  occurred  in  countless 
thousands,  fostered  by  the  heat  produced  by  fermentation. 
The  presence  of  fowls  in  the  yard,  however,  al  waj  s  restrained 
their  growth,  as  the  fowls  devoured  the  larvae  and  pupae 
with  great  avidity.  The  food  of  the  larvae  was  almost  exclu- 
sively moist  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Flies  multiplied 
with  great  rapidity  in  hot  weather.  The  whole  cycle  of 
growth  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  occupied  under 
favourable  c  auditions  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  at 
low  temperatures  the  cycle  might  extend  to  several  weeks. 
The  part  which  the  fly  was  believed  to  play  in  the  trans- 
mission of  zymotic  diseases  was  attributed  to  iis  proclivity 
for  alighting  and  feeding  on  human  excreta.  Mr.  New- 
etead  made  a  number  of  suggestions,  of  which  the  most 
important  appear  to  be  that  all  refuse  known  to  form  a 
breeding  place  for  fli  s  should  be  entirely  removed  at 
intervals  cf  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  that  screnuous 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  deposition  oi 
solid  human  excrement,  especially  by  children,  in 
passages  or  other  places  where  fliea  could  gain  access 
to  It. 

The  New  Food  Act. 
Dr.  Utting  has  been  unanimously  elected  chairman  of 
the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  and  Hospitals  Committee. 
In  returning  thanks  for  his  election  he  drew  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  importance  of  the  new  Food  Act. 
Under  this  Act  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority  had  power  to 
seize  and  condemn  articles  of  food  landed  on  the  quays  If 
they  were  found  to  be  urifit  for  human  consumption. 
Hitherto  the  authority  had  no  power  to  deal  wi;h  such 
articles  until  they  were  actually  exposed  for  sale. 

The  Eoyal  Infirmary. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Election  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  oa  November  20ih,  Mr.  Robert  Alexander 
BickerBteth,  who  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  189 i, 
and  has  latterly  been  surgeon  to  out-patients,  was  elected 
surgeon.  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomas,  the  other  surgeon  to  o ..  - 
patients,  withdrew  from  the  contest  in  favour  of  his  col- 
league. An  aTTttngement  has  been  made  by  which  Mr. 
Thomas  will  have  the  use  of  twenty  beds  in  Mr. 
Biekersteth'a  wards  until  such  time  as  another  vacancy 
occurs,  when  he  may  be  expected  to  go  up  without  any 
opposition. 
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Tab  University  Grant. 
Strong  resolutions  have  been  passed  protesting  against 
the  reduction  of  the  Government  grant  to  the  Manchester 
University  by  a  large  number  of  education  authorities 
throughout  the  whole  of  South-East  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Education  Committee,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  T.  T. 
Shann,  in  moving  a  resolution  of  protest,  that  the  pro- 
posed allocation  of  grant  gave  to  Manchester  University  a 
smaller  sum  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  work  it  is  doing  than  was  allocated  to  any  other  univer- 
sity of  the  kingdom.  »t  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  the 
University,  Aldermin  Tuompson,  the  Treasurer,  stated 
that  there  was  a  balance  of  expenditure  over  income  for 
the  year  of  £373,  so  ttiat  the  reduction  of  the  grant  evi- 
dently came  at  a  very  inopportune  time.  Strong  protests 
were  made  by  Bishop  Welldon,  ^ir  F.  Forbes  Adams,  Mr. 
A.  Emmott.  M  P.,  and  Lord  Shuttleworth,  and  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Edward  Dormer  it  was  resolved  to  send  a 


deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Sir  Edward  Dormer  explained  that  of  the 
£100.000  allocated  by  Government,  accordlrg  to  a  Treasury 
minute  as  nearly  90  per  cent,  as  possible  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  Colleges,  while  10  per  cent,  was  to  be  kept  for 
a  reserve  fund  for  special  purposes.  In  the  last  two  years 
£89  000  had  been  divided,  and  £11  0C0  kept  as  the  reserve, 
which  was  not  far  from  what  the  Treasury  had  decided 
ought  to  be  kept.  This  year,  however,  the  teserve  had, 
for  some  reason,  been  raised  to  £14,  COO,  the  grants  to 
Mtuchester,  Nottingham,  and  Southampton  being 
lessened,  while  taat  to  Sheffield  was  increased.  No 
satisfactory  reason  was  given  for  raising  the  reserve  to 
£14  000.  in  face  of  the  Treasury  Minute  that  it  should  be 
about  £10,000.  Much  )e>as  could  he  discover  any  reason 
for  the  reduction  of  the  Manchester  grant. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  University 
Court,  a  deputation  from  the  University  had  an  interview 
on  November  20t,h  with  the  Chauceilor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Asqnith,  the  Prime  Mirr  ter  being  prevented by  ill- 
ness from  being  present,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  had  a  mere  influential  and  repre- 
sentative deputation,  coexisting  as  it  did  of  the  V ice- 
Chancellor  (Dr.  Hcpkmson),  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester, the  Mayor  of  Sal;  cd,  Sir  F.  Forbes  A^ams 
(Chairman  of  the  Universitj  ,  Sir  "William  Mather,  Sir 
A.  Rollit,  Professor  Schuster,  Professor  Dixon,  and  over 
a  dozen  members  of  Parli.  aent,  while  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  and  Bishop  Wtjldon  and  a  large  number  of 
Chairmen  of  Education  Committees  s°nt  letters  of  reeret 
at  their  unavoidable  absence.  After  Mr.  A.  Emmott,  M  P., 
had  Introduced  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Vice- 
Chaiicellor  said  that  In  announcing  the  reduction  of 
grant  to  Manchester,  the  Commissioners  hod  specially 
said,  "  We  do  not  mean  *o  imply  that  we  regard  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Victoria  University  among  the  colleges  as 
l»ss  marked  than  it  hitherto  has  been.''  The  effect  of  the 
Government  grant  had  been  to  diminish  private  benevo- 
ience,  while  at  the  same  time  the  expenditure  had  been 
increased,  partly  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  the  inspector, 
which  the  University  had  carried  out. 

Mr.  asquith  reminded  the  deputation  that  the  Treasury 
ha  i  given  distinct  notice  that  the  grants  would  be  revised, 
and  that  the  giants  now  given  must  not  be  regarded  as 
an  assured  source  of  Income.  He  asked  what  class  of 
additional  expenditure  was  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
raising  o!  the  grant  two  years  ago  ? 

The  Vice-Chancellor  gave  the  required  particulars,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  reserve  fund  of  £14.000  was  greater 
than  a  former  minute  of  the  Treasury  had  fixed,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  retain  the  grant  to  Manchester  'at 
£12,000  without  reducing  the  grants  of  any  other  colleges 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  reserve  iund  weJl  up  to 
the  10  per  cent,  recommended. 

The  Mayors  of  Manchester  and  Sal'ord,  Sir  W.  Crossley; 
Mr.  A.  A.  Haworth,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Mather,  and  Professor 
Schuster  also  spoke  In  favour  of  the  plea  of  the  depnta- 
tlon,  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  organization  of 
educational  work  in  the  whole  district  around  Manchester 
which  the  University  had  undertaken. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  reply,  repeated  what  had  been  already 
said  by  the  Commissioners,  that  the  reduction  was  in  no 
way  to  be  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  work  of  the 
University  was  in  any  respect  less  efficient,  or  that  there 
had  been  any  slackening  or  failir  g  off  in  any  department. 
The  Treasury  Committee  that  dealt  with  the  grants  had 
carelully  reviewed  every  one  of  the  colleges,  and  had 
spontaneously  recommended  that  the  principle  of  a 
maximum  limit  to  grants  should  be  revived  owing  to  the 
probability  of  the  entry  into  the  field  of  new  claims  from 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  Commissioners  said : 

The  purpose  of  such  a  principle  If,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
large  colleges  from  basing  upon  their  increasing  activities  a 
claim  to  so  larg6  an  increase  in  their  grants  as  would  encroach 
upon  the  sums  available  for  the  smaller  and  more  necessitous 
colleges.  As  a  college  grows  larger  and  more  securely  estab- 
lished, Its  opportunities  of  attracting  students  and  subscribers 
also  grow.  A  point  is  reached  at  which  its  natural  power  of 
expansion  is  sufficient  to  secure  its  development  without  any 
further  State  aid.  The  only  matter  of  controversy  is  the 
precise  point  of  development  (a^  measured  by  the  amount  of 
the  Treasury  grant  allotted)  at  which  this  stage  may  normally 
be  said  to  have  been  attained.  The  reduction  of  the  grant  to 
Manchester  could  only  be  avoided  either  by  adopting  £12,000 
a?  the  new  maximum  limit  or,  if  the  lower  maximum  were 
adopted,  by  giving  Manchester  exceptional  treatment. 
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Mr,  Asqnith  added  that  he  regarded  the  Increase  of  the 
reserve  fund  to  £14,000,  though  it  was  not  quite  clearly 
explained,  a'i  a  corollary  to  the  decision  to  impose  a 
maximum  ol  £10,000  giant,  in  order  to  provide  a  larger 
sum  to  meet  the  case  of  new  colleges.  In  conclusion,  he 
promised  to  give  the  most  sympathetic  consideration  to 
the  arguments  of  the  deputation. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Asqaith's  reply  Is  wholly 
satisfactory,  for,  while  he  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to 
other  shoulders,  he  practically  says  that  as  new  colleges 
arise  the  older  colleges  must  on  that  account  suffer  in 
their  grants,  as  if  the  sum  of  £100,000  were  fixed  for  ever, 
whatever  new  wants  may  arise  The  only  point  that 
might  seem  to  be  against  the  University  is  that  It  received 
a  warniug  in  May  last  year  not  to  depend  on  the  grant 
as  a  fixed  source  of  income;  but  surely  that  is  a  somewhat 
unreasonable  objection,  unless  it  had  been  understood  all 
along  that  the  grants  were  only  emergency  grants,  which 
was  not  the  case.  There  can  be  no  fault  found  with  the 
general  principle  of  fixing  a  maximum.  The  grievance  is 
that,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  last  year,  It  bad  been 
generally  understood  throughout  the  country  that  the 
continuance  oi  the  grant  would  depend  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  being  maintained.  The  farther  fact  that  the 
existence  of  the  grant  h  9  lessened  private  benevolence 
ought  to  receive  considers  ;on. 

Waves  of  Disease. 
At  a  meeting  oi  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Dr. 
Niven,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  of  diseases  in 
Manchester.  He  showed  that  waves  of  disease  occurred 
fairly  regularly  each  year.  One  wave  began  in  December 
and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  January,  and  might 
be  taken  to  be  the  effect  of  raw  damp  weather  in  causing 
bronchitis.  A  second  wave  began  near  the  end  of 
February  and  extended  over  March,  April,  and  part  of 
May.  In  this  period  the  daily  range  of  temperature  was 
at  its  greatest,  and  pneumonia  was  most  common.  From 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  there 
was  another  g-eat  wave  due  to  diarrhoea.  Another 
smaller  wave  orcurred  in  November,  partly  owing  to 
bronchitis  caased  by  fogs  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  other  diseases  such  as  scarlatina,  enteric, 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  and  acute  and  subacute  rheu- 
matism seemsd  to  culminate  about  then.  It  was  not 
easy  to  say  which  was  the  more  fatal,  hot  or  cold 
weather,  bat  It  seemed  as  if  the  fatality  of  the  warm 
season  ought  to  be  under  more  control  than  it  was.  Dr. 
Niven  was  unable  to  do  more  than  surmise  the  causes  of 
these  waves  of  disease.  In  infectious  diseases,  from  some 
cause  or  other— it  might  bs  from  multiplication  of  germs, 
or  increased  susceptibility  of  persons  to  infection,  or  in- 
creased means  of  transmission— a  wave  commenced,  which 
rose  until  such  a  point  was  reached  that  the  number  of 
persons  protected  by  having  passed  through  an  attack 
became  so  great  that  the  disease  found  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  susceptible  subjects,  and  so  necessarily 
declined.  While  that  theory  offered  a  sort  of  explanation 
of  the  waves  themselves,  it  was  no  explanation  at  all  of 
their  occurring  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  Never- 
theless, the  facts  given  by  Dr.  Niven,  if  confirmed  by 
observation  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  show  that 
there  is  some  seasonal  influence  at  work  as  yet  unknown, 
and  the  address  was  valuable  as  giving  a  clue  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  may  look  for  explanation. 


Changes  is  thk  Honorary  Staff  of  the  Leeds 
Public  Dispensary. 
Though  there  is  not  any  rule  in  Leeds  against  the  holding 
of  more  than  one  honorary  appointment  at  the  different 
charitably  institutions  of  the  city  by  the  s»me  individual, 
there  lias  for  long  been  an  honourable  tradition  among  the 
staff  of  the  Dispensary  that  any  member  of  the  staff,  on 
being  appointed  to  the  honoru-y  staff  of  the  General 
Infirmary,  should  retire  from  service  of  the  Dispensary  if 
there  should  be  any  one  eligible  to  succeed  him,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  would  be  a  suitable  candi- 


date for  the  poeltion.  One  can  call  to  mind  in  this 
connexion  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrs  in  1888,  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wardrop  Griffith  ;  of  Dr.  Jacob, 
followed  by  the  appointment,  after  a  contested  election,  of 
Dr.  E,  F.  Trevelyan  ;  of  Mr.  E.  Lawford  KDBggs,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Michael  A.  Teale ;  and,  more  recently, 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Chadwick,  which  was  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maxwell  Telling.  In  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  a  physician  to  the  Institution,  the  number 
of  candidates  is  necessarily  limited,  for  the  reaBon  that 
every  applicant  must  "be  practising  as  a  physician  and 
not  as  a  general  practitioner."  The  physician  and 
assistant  physicians  at  the  Infirmary  are  five  in  number, 
and  so  it  usually  happens  that  some  or  all  of  the  honorary 
physicians  to  the  Dispensary  are  also  attached  to  the 
Infirmary.  Somp  weeks  ago  Dr.  T.  Wardrop  Griffith,  who 
has  been  on  the  honorary  staff  of  the  Infirmary  since  1892, 
acting  on  the  above  tradition,  and  also  finding  an  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  time  adequately  to  carry  on 
his  other  duties]  at  the  University  and  the  General  In- 
firmary, resigned  his  position  at  the  Dispensary,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  o'  the  special  Election  Committee  Mr.  G.W. 
Watson,  M.D.Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Dispensary  that  an 
honorary  officer  may  on  his  retirement  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years'  service  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  to  be  a  consulting  officer  of  his  department. 
Dr.  Griffith  had  served  nineteen  j ears,  and  therefore  his 
case  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  rule;  but  he  was 
appointed  honorary  consultirg  physician  under  the 
special  rule  that  it  Is  competent  for  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  specially  summoned  to  appoint  any  officer  a 
consulting  officer,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  not  com- 
pleted twenty  years'  service.  Dr.  Griffith,  therefore, 
remains  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Dispensary. 

Infantile  Mortality  at  Huddersfield. 
The  quarterly  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
records  the  fact  that  the  number  of  deaths  under  1  year 
of  age  per  1,000  births  was  62,  which,  it  is  stated,  "com- 
parts very  favourably  with  the  figures  for  the  previous 
corresponding  period,  and  with  the  average  number  for 
seventy- six  large  towns,  which  was  110."  As  is  well 
known,  very  special  efforts  are  being  made  at  Hudders- 
field  to  lessen  the  mortality  in  Infants,  and  the  work 
which  was  initiated  and  pushed  on  by  Alderman  Broad- 
bent  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  authorities  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  national  question.  It 
may  be  poiDted  out  that  in  1906  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  secured  by  Huddersfield,  making  the  notification 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  births  of  all  children 
obligatory  within  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  working  of  the  Act  has  not  led  to  friction. 
The  official  work  of  the  sanitary  authorities,  whi?h  is 
supervised  by  Dr.  Moore,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
is  ably  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
Huddersfield  and  District  Public  Health  Union.  The 
efforts  of  Huddersfield  will  doubtless  attract  an  increasing 
amount  oi  interest  in  the  future. 


Appointments  at  the  University. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds 
held  on  November  21st,  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  L.  C.  Miall,  D  Sc,  FES.,  and  on 
Mr,  C.  J.  Wright,  M.Sc,  who  have  recently  resigned  the 
Profeesorships  of  Biology  aud  Midwifery.  At  the  same 
meeting  of  the  Council  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell  Telling  was, 
on  the  Domination  of  the  Senate,  appointed  Honorary 
Demonstrator  of  Medical  Pathology. 

Dinner  of  Past  and  Present  Students. 
Former  Btudents  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine  may 
be  reminded  that  the  29th  annual  dinner  of  past  and 
present  students  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  5th, 
at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Leeds,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  R  Lawford  Knaggs,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  General 
Infirmary  and  Lecturer  on  Practical  Surgery  at  the 
University.  The  dinner  Is  managed  by  a  large  Committee 
of  past  and  present  students,  and  forms  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  renewing  of  old  friendships  and  will 
doubtless  be  largely  attended  as  it  always  has  been  In  the 
past. 
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University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine. 
The  entries  this  session  have  been  a  little  larger  than 
duriDg  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Frank  Howson,  M.A.Oxon.,  formerly  Demonstrator  of 
Physiology  to  Professor  Stirling,  of  Victoria  University, 
to  a  similar  position  in  this  College,  has  given  great 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Howson's  Saturday  morning  classes  to 
school  teachers  are  being  much  appreciated. 

Typhus  Fever. 
Following  the  public  announcement  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Dr.  T.  M.  Clayton,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of  the 
presence  of  eases  of  typhus  fever  in  Gateshead,  there  were 
found  3  cases  of  this  fever  in  Newcastle.  The  patients 
were  at  once  removed  to  the  hospital  on  the  moor  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Armstrong.  These 
patients  have  made  a  good  recovery,  and  no  fresh  cases 
have  been  reported.  Considering  the  large  floating  popu- 
lation that  there  is  always  on  Tyneside,  the  district  has 
remained  wonderfully  free  from  typhus  fever. 

Beri-Beri. 

Three  Asiatic  firemen  eufi'eriDg  from  beri-beri  were 
recently  removed  from  a  steamer  which  came  into  the 
Tyne  to  the  floating  hospital  at  Jarrow  Slake  by  Dr. 
Harker,  medical  officer  to  the  Tyne  port  sanitary 
authority.  The  patients  have  done  well,  and  no  fresh 
cases  have  been  reported,  It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years 
since  the  severe  outbreak  of  beri-beri  occurred  on  the 
River  Tyne  on  the  Chinese  transport  Too  Kan,  when  a 
mutiny  nearly  took  place  on  board  the  ship,  owing  to  an 
attempt  being  made  to  send  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary 
many  other  patients  after  the  death  of  two  of  the  sailors 
in  that  institution.  To  restore  confidence  in  the  officers, 
all  the  subsequent  ca<es  of  beri-beri  had  to  (be 
treated  on  board  ship.  This  was  done  by  Dr.  Wm.  Slater 
and  Professor  T.  Oliver.  Although  a  large  number  of 
patients  were  treated,  fortunately  there  were  no  more 
deaths. 

Opposition  to  Sanatoriums. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Working  Men's  Trade  Unions  of  the 
North  of  England  erected  a  sanatorium  at  Stanhope  for 
the  treatment  of  consumptive  patients  at  a  reasonable 
rate.  Stanhope  is  situated  in  rather  a  remote  part  of  the 
county  of  Durham,  not  far  from  the  moorland  and  where  the 
air  is  bracing.  The  results  of  the  sanatorium  treatment 
have  been  so  satisfactory,  that  it  was  decided  a  little 
while  ago  to  erect  another  building  for  the  same  purpose 
In  the  neighbourhood.  The  Stanhope  Urban  Council  has 
thought  fit  to  oppose  the  movement  on  the  ground  that 
the  present  sanatorium  has  already  driven  away  visitors 
from  the  district.  There  is  still  considerable  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  in  regard  to  the  proximity  of 
sanatoriums  to  villages  and  farmhouses.  When  a  site  for 
the  Northumberland  Sanatorium  was  being  sought  for 
similar  difficulties  were  met  and  similar  prejudices  had  to 
be  overcome.  So  strong  is  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Stanhope  Urban  Council,  even  to  the  present  sana- 
torium, that  the  authorities  have  been  requested  to  remove 
ft  further  away  from  Stanhorje. 

Royal  Victoria  Infirmary. 

On  all  sides,  professional  and  lay,  there  are  genuine 
expressions  of  regret  at  the  resignation  through  continued 
ill-health  of  Dr.  Limont,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the 
Infirmary.  After  having  served  as  Senior  House- Physician 
for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  Dr.  Limont  was  in  188b 
appointed  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Dr.  Limont's 
clinical  classes  were  always  well  attended,  and  especially 
by  men  who  were  preparing  for  their  final  examloatiors. 
He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  Imparting  information.  In 
addition  to  holding  the  position  of  Physician  to  the  In- 
firmary he  also  held  that  of  Physician  to  the  department 
for  skin  diseases.  It  is  to  hi3  special  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  ol  this  department  and  his  good  organizing 
powers  that  must  be  attributed  the  excellent  out-patient 
department  for  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  in  wba1.  is 
still  called  the  New  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary.  The  sym- 
pathy of  colleagues,  students  and  patients,  is  warmly 
extended  to  Dr.  Limont  and  to  his  wife  and  family. 

For  the  appointment  of  physician  Dr.  Thomas  Beittle 


Is  an  applicant,  and  for  the  vacancy  in  the  skin  depart- 
ment there  are  two  candidates,  Dr.  R.  A.  Bolam  and  Dr. 
1).  W.  Patterson. 

MissMcCall  Anderson,  who  as  matron  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  Is  returning  to  St.  George's 
Hospital,  London,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  staff — pro- 
fessional and  nursing.  While  giving  this  expression  of 
the  tense  of  their  loss,  St.  George's  may  be  congratulated 
on  having  been  able  to  attract  Miss  McCall  Anderson  back 
to  her  old  hospital. 


t&t  f)  orksftr*. 


The  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Keighley  held  on 
November  19th,  the  Mayor  submitted  a  recommendation 
of  the  Health  Committee  for  the  adoption  of  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  Act  should  come  Into  force  on  January  1st,  1908,  or 
such  other  date  as  might  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

The  Bradford  Division  at  a  recent  meeting  appointed 
a  deputation  to  Interview  the  Health  Committee  ol  the 
City  Council  in  connexion  with  the  Bill.  The  feeling 
appeared  to  be  that  the  clauses  relating  to  the  medical 
profession  ought  never  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Bill,  and  were  actually  Injurious  to  its  successful  working. 
Cases  in  which  medical  men  were  in  attendance  were  not 
of  the  class  that  required  looking  after,  which  was  the 
avowed  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act.  The  penal 
clauses  affecting  the  medical  profession  ought  to  be  made 
a  "dead  letter."  If  the  attendance  of  any  lady  visitor 
were  desired,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  medical 
attendant  to  ask  that  she  should  be  sent ;  In  other  cases 
she  ought  not  to  visit.  The  adoption  of  suggestions  of 
this  character  by  the  City  Council  would  certainly  tend  to 
the  more  satisfactory  working  of  the  Act  in  Bradford. 

Halifax  Workhouse  and  Union  Hospital. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians  on 
November  20th,  the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  to 
the  workhouse  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Dolan  was 
considered.  It  was  resolved  to  appoint  Dr.  William  Shaw 
of  Halifax,  one  of  the  visiting  surgeons  to  the  Union 
Hospital,  as  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse,  at  a  salary 
of  £60  per  annum.  Dr.  Shaw  will  retain  the  hospital 
appointment  as  before. 


Irsiattfc, 


University  Education  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Birrell,  during  his  visit  to  Belfast,  has  referred  in 
his  speeches  to  the  importance  of  the  question  of  univer- 
sity education  in  Ireland.  He  has  visited  the  Queen's 
College,  and  has  properly  praised  its  excellence  and 
general  high  efficiency.  Although  he  has  made  no  definite 
pronouncement,  as  Mr.  Bryce  did,  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  the  new  Bill  on  Irish  Education  will  not  closely 
follow  the  lines  which  his  predecessor  laid  down.  Those 
who  claim  to  have  justification  for  their  declaration  say 
that  the  new  scheme  will  provide  for  a  University  of 
Belfast  and  a  University  of  Cork.  There  will  remain  the 
Dublin  difficulty.  That  is  to  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  College  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  University,  or 
with  a  University  constituted  as  the  University  of  Dublin 
is  in  relation  to  Trinity  College.  The  character  of  it  would 
be  essentially  Roman  Catholic,  but  it  would  be  open  to 
Protestants.  For  building  and  equipment  a  sum  of 
£300,000  is  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  but  in  addition 
an  annual  sum  of  £40 ,000  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  same 
source.  These  rumours  muBt  be  taken  only  for  what  they 
are  worth,  but  there  appears  to  be  some  foundation  for 
them.  The  interesting  question  is  whether  Mr.  Birrell 
will  be  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which 
undoubtedly  these  proposals  will  be  met. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cork  Corporation  en  November  23rd, 

Mr.  T.  Donovan,  a  member  of  the  Council,  moved  : 

TbBt,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  no  settlement  of  the 

university  education  question  would  be  satisfactory   or 

acceptable  that  dees  not  include  the  constitution  of  the 
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Cork  Qaeen'a  College  as  a  university  for  Munster,  or  at 
least  as  aa  independent  college,  with  the  power  of  con- 
ferring its  degrees  locally,  and  that  the  opportunity  ongbt 
not  be  lost  of  availing  of  the  munificent  offer  of  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  of  £50,000  in  support  of  this 
fawheme. 

Mr.  Donovan  added  that  if  the  proposal  became  law  in 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  he  would  give  a  donation 
of  £1,000  himself  towards  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  thanked 
Mr.  Donovan,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  for  his 
generous  offer. 

Health  of  Belfast  School  Children. 

A  valuable  report  was  presented  to  the  Public  Health 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  November  21st  by  Coun- 
cillors Dr.  Henry  O'Neill  and  Mr.  McClure  on  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene  in  London. 
After  referring  to  what  is  done  in  other  countries,  and 
giving  an  account  generally  of  the  Congress  as  it  con- 
cerned Belfast,  the  delegates  in  strong  terms  make  the 
recommendations  that  the  City  Corporation  take  over  the 
control  of  both  primary  and  secondary  schools;  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  equipment,  erection,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  primary  schools  ;  and  regulate  and  control 
the  payment  of  the  teachers  of  these  primarv  schools 
at  present  under  the  Board  of  National  E  Juration. 
Tbey  further  recommend  that  a  special  medical 
officer,  under  the  Superintendent  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  be  appointed  to  supervise  Bchool  hygiene  in  the 
city. 

As  there  are  301  primary  schools,  with  186  school 
buildings,  a  roll  call  of  65  333,  and  an  attendance  of 
46,375  pupils,  and  as  many  of  the  buildings  are  totally 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used,  the 
great  importance  of  such  a  report  is  evident.  Councillor 
Dr.  O'Neill  has  always  been  a  keen  public  sanitarian;  he 
has  advocated  many  reforms,  though  little  effect  seemed 
to  be  produced  at  the  time ;  a  wave  of  hygienic 
enthusiasm  has  now  swept  over  the  town,  and  the 
measures  he  advocated  years  ago  are  being  received  ae  if 
heard  of  for  the  first  time.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  delay  will  not  be  experienced  in  the 
reform  of  what  is  admittedly  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  the 
town. 

Thb  Tubkbculosis  Museum,  Belfast. 

This  exhibition  or  museum  in  Belfast  was  opened  in  the 
Old  Town  Hall  on  November  22nd.  In  the  absence  ol  the 
.Lady  Mayoress,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Kight  Honour- 
able Thomas  Andrews,  and  the  opening  address  wa» 
delivered  by  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell.  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London.  He  laid  emphasis  on  the 
f»ll  in  the  death  rate  of  phthisis  with  the  advent  of  certain 
broad  measures,  as  the  a'-io'ition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
the  general  advance  of  both  public  and  private  hygiene. 
It  was  then  2  6  per  1  000  living  ;  it  Is  now  1.2.  The  dis- 
covery of  ihe  bacillus  by  K-ch  gave  exactitude  to  the 
work,  aad  made  it  more  precise.  Tne  connexion  between 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  dirt,  poverty,  Insufficient 
food,  and  overcrowding  was  then  discussed,  and  Sir  B, 
Douglas  Powell  concluded  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
compulsory  notification  was  not  practicable  or  desirable  at 
present,  and  that  ihe  money  which  would  be  required  to 
Qarry  it  out  might  be  much  more  advantageously  spent. 

A  hearty  vote  of  tbanks  was  proposed  by  Sir  O:  to  .laffe, 
and  •ecuuded  by  Professes  Lindsay,  M  D. ;  and  Sir  John 
Byers  proposed,  and  Dr.  O'Conuel  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  tue  Chairman. 

The  ruujeum  has  been  admirably  arranged,  and 
Immense  pains  have  been  taken  to  niske  it  popular  and 
Instructive  for  the  public,  and  it  is  reported  that  some 
800  persons  visited  it  belore  5  pu,  on  the  first  day. 
L  ctures  will  be  given  each  evening  by  medical  men  and 
others  during  the  stay  of  the  museum,  which  will  later  on 
«o  to  Lishurn.  Dr.  McCaw  lectured  on  Saturday,  November 
Wrd,  taking  as  his  subject  tohsrcqloate  in  children;  and 
<m  Monday  evening  Mr  Robert  Mathtson,  Registrar- 
Genera'  for  Iceland,  was  announced  to  speak  on  tuber- 
culosis as  the  scourge  of  Ireland. 

Galway  Workhouse  »'.  Galway  Asylum 
A  rrost  regrettable  controversy  between  the  medical 
Ftaffs  of  the  Galway  Union  Workbou«e  and  the  Hal  way 
1  ouuty  Asylum  situated  in  Ballinasloe  has  beenoc:upying 
the  polmmns  of  tho  local  papers  for  some  weeks. 


So  far  as  we  can  gather  a  woman  named  Liffey  was 
admitted  into  the  Galway  Workhouse  on  February  18th, 
1907,  having  been  sent  back  from  America.  On  March 
4th  she  was  transferred  to  the  LTnion  Infirmary  with  some 
cerebral  trouble,  and  on  April  5th,  being  obviously  insane, 
she  was  sent  under  a  police  escort  to  the  County  Asylum, 
where  she  died  six  months  later  (October  13th). 

On  October  17th  her  brothers,  who  lived  at  the  other 
end  of  the  countv,  received  a  notice  of  her  death  bearing 
the  Ballinasloe  postmark  of  October  16th.  They  hurried 
to  the  asylum,  only  to  find  their  sister  had  already  been 
Interred. 

The  Laffeys  went  to  the  next  meetirg  of  the  guardians 
and  made  a  complaint  about  the  delay  in  informing  them 
of  their  sister's  death,  and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  ask 
the  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  for  an  explanation. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  a  long  letter  was 
received  from  Dr.  Kirwin,  the  Medical  Superintendent, 
giving  a  history  of  the  case  from  the  admission  of  the 
woman  till  her  death,  but  the  only  explanation  offered  as 
to  the  delay  in  notifying  her  death  was  that  the  Medical 
Superintendent  was  busy  with  contracts  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Asylum  Committee  on  the  14th,  and  that  he  signed 
the  notice  on  the  15th,  but  knew  nothing  more  about  it. 
Had  his  letter  stopped  there  nothing  more  would 
probably  have  been  heard  about  it,  but  Dr.  Kirwin 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Galway  Board  and  their  medical 
staff  had  suffered  this  woman  while  under  their  care  tc 
become  "  the  most  painful  instance  of  human  neglect  that 
in  his  long  experience  he  had  ever  seen."  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  reported  her  state  on  admission  to  the 
Inspectors  of  Lunacy,  whose  reply  we  find  later  was  a  wire, 
'Yes,  received  your  telegram  that  Anne  Laffey  was  suffer- 
ing frcm  b<  daores."  from  which  we  gather  that  two 
telegrams  were  sent  to  the  inspectors  about  this  case. 
Dr.  Kirwin  did  not  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  Galway 
guardians,  but  sent  the  letter  containing  these  grave 
charges  against  his  professional  brethren  direct  to  the 
press. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Galway  guardians  the 
doctors  and  nurs-  s  of  the  Union  Hospital  asserted  posi- 
tively that  Anne  Laffey  never  had  a  bedsore  while  in  fee 
Union  Infirmary.  That  when  cerebral  symptoms  set  in 
she  was  put  on  a  water-bed  and  kept  perfectly  dry  and 
clean,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  hip.  where  she  had 
scratched  herself  wirh  her  nails  there,  was  no  abrasion 
upon  her  when  she  left  Galway. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asylum  Committee,  the 
viva  voce  evidence  of  the  asylum  attendants  and  doetors 
was  given  to  the  e  fleet  that  when  Anne  Laffey  was  carried 
into  the  asylum  lodge  by  the  two  constables  who  accom- 
panied her  and  placed  on  the  floor,  her  legs  being  tied 
together  with  string,  there  were  five  or  six  bad  bed- 
sores on  her  b:  dy,  one  of  them  on  the  hip  being  3  In.  deep 
and  exposing  the  bone.  She  was  not  sent  to  the  asylum 
ii  Urinary ,  however,  for  some  six  weeks  after  her  admission, 
where,  according  to  the  evidence,  her  bedsores  wert 
finhlly  healed  ere  she  died. 

As  the  whole  affair  will  be  the  subject  of  a  sworn  in- 
quiry, probably  of  the  umal  futile  sort,  and  roost  likely  of 
actions  for  slander,  we  wish  to  make  no  further  comment 
beyond  s-*9ting  the.  bare  facts  as  reported  in  the  local 
press.  The  statements  of  the  officials  of  the  workhouse 
and  of  the  asylum  are  utterly  irreconcilable.  The  distance 
from  Galway  to  Ballinasloe  is  only  some  twenty  miles, 
and  a  woman  who  had  never  had  a  bedsore  could  hardly 
develop  five  one  of  them  3  in.  deep,  during  so  short  a 
journey.  One  of  the  Galway  guardians  suggested  that  it 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  aud  this  seemH  possible,  as 
the  woman  never  spoke  after  her  admission  to  the  asjlurc 
and  was  not  identified  by  her  relatives  after  her  death. 
Such  incidents  are  exceedingly  unpleasant  under  any 
circumstances,  but  more  so  when  people  suspect  that 
there  is  far  more  in  the  case  than  meets  the  eye  of  the 
casual  reader,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  alone  we  have 
given  so  much  space. 

Bribery  at  Dispensary  Doctors'  Elections. 
The  Limerick  magistrates  have  sent  for  trial  Beveraj 
persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  been  concerned;  it 
bribirig  voters  at  a  recent  tlection  oi  dicpeufdry  doctors 
In  that  county.  This  will  be  the  fecond  uial  oi  persons 
on  charges  of  this  kind  fixed  for  the  coming  winter 
assizts. 
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Cork  Medical  and  Surgical  Soonwv. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cork  Medical  and  Surgical 
Society,  which  was  held  this  year  In  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Cork,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members  with 
their  friends.  The  usual  toasts  were  proposed  and  a 
pleasant  evening  was  spent.  Dr.  A  E  Moore,  Lecturer  of 
Pathology  In  12 aeen's  College,  has  been  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  it  le  expected  that  many  useful 
meetings  will  take  place  during  the  eession  just  begun. 


Dundee  Medical  School. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  having  adopted  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Medical  Council  relative  to  the  practical  teaching 
of  midwifery,  students  who  have  not  already  taken  a 
certificate  which  qualified  under  the  old  regulations  will 
be  r<  quired  to  attend  the  Maternity  Hospital  daily  for  a 
month,  and  in  addition  to  deliver  twenty  patients.  In 
the  final  examination  there  will  be  a  clinical  examina- 
tion both  in  midwifery  and  gynaecology.  At  present 
the  students  attead  the  Gynaecological  Out-patient 
Department  in  groups  of  four  according  to  a  definite 
rota. 

Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. 
To  cope  with  the  Increased  work,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  create  special  appointments  in  connexion 
with  Medical  Diseases  in  Children  and  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Y.  Rogers  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Foggie  have 
been  promoted  from  the  post  of  Assistant  Physician  to 
these  departments  respectively.  Dr.  Charles  Kerr  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Miller  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Phjslcians, 
and  Dr.  A.  Sydney  Campbell  has  betn  appointed  to  a  new 
(fourth)  Assistant  Surgeon*hlD.  Dr.  P,  ter  Campbell  has 
resigned  his  appointment  In  the  department  for  Ear  and 
Throat,  and  has  been  appointed  Consulting  Sargeon. 

CO-OPERATION   OF   TRAINED    NURSES. 

A  bazaar  was  held  last  week  in  Glasgow  to  aid  the 
funds  of  the  sick  fund  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Co-operation  of  Trained  Nurses.  The  sum  aimed 
at  was  £5,000,  and  1  f  this  £4,098  was  obtained.  This  nursing 
society  was  started  fifteen  years  ago.  Dudrg  this  time  it 
has  been  repeatedly  enlarged.  As  years  passed  the 
dtmands  made  by  nurses  for  help  during  sickness  became 
more  numerous.  Up  till  last  year  the  executive  com- 
mittee considered  each  case,  and  afforded  suitable  he'p 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  association ;  but  the  calls 
for  assistance  became  so  numerous,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  institute  a  special  sick  fund,  to  which  all  the 
nurses  now  contribute  annually.  To  place  this  fnnd  on 
a  sound  financial  footing  It  was  decided  to  raise  £5^000. 

Pork  and  Touercueosis. 
The  report  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  for  1906  draws  attention  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions 
ander  which  pork  may  be  imported  into  Glasgow  from 
other  parts  of  Scotland  and  from  Ireland.  At  no  time  are  any 
efficient  means  taken  to  ascertain  the  fitmes  of  the  pork 
Jor  consumption  as  human  food.  In  Ireland  the  pigs  are 
slaughtered  on  the  premises  of  the  feeders  and  the  car- 
casses conveyed  to  neighbouring  markets,  or  purchased  by 
agents  of  large  ham  curing  firms,  by  whom  they  are  boned 
out  and  consigned  to  ham  eurets  in  Glasgow  and  the*  West 
of  Seotland.  During  these  processes  no  thorough  exami- 
nation regarding  the  fitness  for  human  food  takes  place, 
In  the  North  of  Ireland  all  pigs  sold  In  country  markeis 
are  seen  by  a  market  official  or  "  trier,"  whose  duty  It  is  to 
pass  under  review  all  carcasses  offered  for  sale  and  deter- 
mine their  freedom  from  blemish,  from  injury,  and 
freshness,  but  this  does  not  ir  elude  an  examination 
for  tubercle,  or  involve  the  use  of  a  knife.  Yet  experi- 
ence of  pigs  slaughtered  in  the  Glasgow  abattoirs 
ahows  that,  Irish  pigs  are  frequently  affecttd  with 
tubercle.  Though  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
stffairs  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Local 
Government  Boatd  no  powers  have  been  obtained  to 
ensure  inspection  of  pork  slaughtered  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  uniform  sjstem  of  meat  inspection  should  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  Kingdom.    In  this  respect 


the  arrangements  in  Denmark  are  much  more  satisfactory 
than  ours.  A  further  point  of  interest  In  the  report  in 
covered  by  tbe  statistics  dealing  with  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  animals  reared  in  this  country  and 
those  landed  from  abroad  at  the  Foreign  Animals  Whaif. 
The  figures  show  the  hr>me  animal  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  Thus  of  43  895  home  cattle,  19  por  cent,  wer* 
tuberculous,  while  of  50,641  foreign  cattle,  only  1.21  per 
cent,  were  tuberculous. 


►aks. 


Thk  Welsh  University. 
On  November  20th  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I ,  D.C.L., 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  bytl •>■ 
Treasury  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  character  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  University  of  Wales  and  Ita 
constituent  colleges,  visited  the  new  college  buildings  i-Mi 
Cathays  Park,  and  visited  the  various  departments  of  tfc<^ 
present  college  for  the  purpose  of  makieg  inquiries  as  to 
methods  of  working,  etc. 

Territorial  Army  and  the  R.A.M.C. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  medical  officers  of  volun- 
teers and  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  Cheshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  Shropshire  at  the  Park  Hotel,  Cardiff,  o;i 
November  23rd,  when  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  Director- 
General,  A  M.S.,  delivered  an  address  upon  the  scheme 
which  the  Army  Council  has  sanctioned  for  providing  tha 
medical  organ' zaticn  requited  undtr  the  new  Territorial 
and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff,  who  presided,  was  supported 
by  Sir  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P. ;  Surgeon-Colonel  Philip  E. 
Hill,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  South  Wales  Brigade  ;  Colotel 
J.  Gaskell,  Officer  Commanding  2nd  V  B.  Welsh  ;  Colon  I 
Downing,  Colonel  Hollies,  2nd  V.B.  King's  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry;  Major  Thompson,  R.A.M.C;  Colon*! 
Russell,  D.D.G.,  R.A.M.C.;  Sargeon  J.  Arnallt  Jones, V.D. ; 
Mt.jor  Thompson,  Officer  Commanding  Welsh  Border 
Brigade  Bearer  Company  ;  Surgeon  Major  Davles,  Captsm 
W.  Sheen,  Colonel  E.  C.  Fry,  Dr.  J.  Lynn  Thomas,  C.B. ; 
Dr.  W.  Williams,  County  Medical  Officer,  Glamorgan,  Li.-. 
Alfred  Rees,  Dr.  E.  Walford.and  Dr.  Parry  (Femdale).  Sir 
Alfred  Kergh,  who  was  briefly  Introduced  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  said  that  in  this  countrv  the  relations  between  the 
army  and  the  medical  profession  were  not  so  close  as  waa 
the  case  In  some  other  places.  They  were  all  too  apt  be 
forget  that  it  was  impossible  to  fight  and  win  battle* 
unless  they  had  a  highly  efficient  medical  service.  The 
speaker  then  described  the  medical  organization  of  an  up- 
to-date  expeditionary  force.  (See  British  Mbdioai. 
Journal,  November  2nd,  p.  1Z43,  and  November  18th, 
p.  1445.) 

Colonel  P.  E.  Hill  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Alfred  Keogh  for  his  address.  This  was  seconded  by 
Colonel  Hollies,  supported  by  Captain  Sheen,  and  carried 
unanimously.  Sir  Alfred  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
Park  Hotel,  and  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health 
referred  to  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  medical  men  of 
the  Welsh  Division.  He  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
Welshmen,  for  he  assisted  In  the  Welsh  hospital  in  South 
Africa,  where  he  was  closely  associated  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Ljnn  Thomas,  C.B. 

Daily  Disinfection  of  Schools. 
At  the  monthly  meetiDg  of  the  Llanfrechfa  District 
Council  on  November  19ch,  Dr.  W.  C.  Murphy,  medi.jl 
officer,  reported  that  he  had  made  an  examination  of  the 
schools  in  the  district.  At  the  Pont.new.jdd  School  (non- 
provided)  he  found  the  floors  and  the  school  furnlti.e 
covered  with  dust,  the  ventilation  in  all  the  rooms  h  .d, 
and  the  light  deficient  and  wrongly  placed  in  most. 
Slates  were  used,  but,  in  hia  opinion,  should  be  con- 
demned as  a  means  of  spreading  infection.  He  consldeied 
that  the  daily  disinfection  of  schools  was  urgently  «eedcd. 
There  was  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  schools 
played  an  important  par!  in  the  spread  of  infection  in 
diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooplrg- 
cough,  and  chicken  pox.  It  had  been  conclusively  p«n  ed 
that  the  dust  on  the  floors  and  furniture  of  class  rooms 
contained  infective  bacteria,  It  was  decided  to  forwtrd 
the  report  to  the  County  Education  Committee. 
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CONTRiCT  PRACTICE  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

Sir, — At  the  request  of  the  Contract  Practice  Committee 
ot  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch  I  venture, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  Branch  and  Divisional  Secretaries  and  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Association  to  help  us  in  raising 
a  further  £500  in  respect  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  dispute. 

The  history  and  many  of  the  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
dispute  are  well  known  to  many  members  of  other 
Branches  than  our  own. 

For  the  past  thirteen  months  we  have,  from  funds 
voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  made  monthly 
grants  to  our  members  in  the  Ebbw  Vale  district  who 
were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  Workmen's  Doctors' 
Eund  under  the  circumstances  mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  other  inducements  offered  and  many 
difficulties  these  colleagues  have  remained  true,  and  the 
grants  in  money  made  to  them  represent  the  determina- 
tion of  their  fellow  members  to  stand  by  them  In  their 
fight  to  assert  their  just  personal  claims,  and  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  and  prestige  of  the 
profession. 

That  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  points  and 
position  of  the  dispute  regard  its  issue  as  important  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  in  our  own  Branch  we  have 
already  raised  £1,325. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  we  have  so  far 
received  from  members  of  Branches  and  Divisions  other 
than  our  own,  amounting  to  a  further  sum  of  £550.  I 
append  a  list  setting  forth  some  of  the  items  of  that 
amount,  some  of  which  have  been  sent  to  me  direct, 
the  remainder  through  the  Central  Emergency  Fund. 
My  Committee  Is  convinced  that  there  is  a  feeling  wide- 
spread in  the  Association  that  we  must  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  to  our  colleagues  in  Ebbw  Vale  and 
their  dependents  until  such  time  as  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment is  obtained.  The  further  consideration  that  the 
status  of  our  Association  is  concerned  will,  it  is  felt, 
weigh  with  the  members  generally. 

Many  of  the  Branches  had  balances  in  hand  carried 
over  at  the  time  when  our  present  Constitution  was 
initiated,  and  such  balances  are  legally  available  lor 
contributions  of  the  kind  we  now  ask  for. 

I  beg  the  permission  of  my  fellow  secretaries  to  make  a 
personal  appeal  to  them  to  briDg  the  matter  before 
the  various  Branches  and  Divisions  throughout  the 
Association  at  an  early  date. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Central  Emergency 
Fund  (addressed  to  the  Medical  Secretary,  6.  Catherine 
Street,  W.C.),  or  to  the  undersigned,  and  it  h  proposed 
to  publish  in  the  Journal  a  list  of  the  amounts  received 
In  response  to  this  appeal  — I  am,  etc., 

(Signed)        Ewen  J.  Maclean, 

Honorary  Sect  etary  and  Treasurer. 


12,  Park  Place.  Cardie",  Nov.  27th. 


Subscribed  by  Representatives  In  the  Special 

Representative  Meeting,  May,  1907 45    , 

Contiibutions  received  from  Branches. 

Metropolitan  Counties     26 

Yorkshire       25 

South  Midland ."    20 

.East  Anglian  wtt    jo 

Dundee  (with  a  guarantee  of  further  £t0i   ...      5    i 
Contributions  {of  individuals)  received  through 
branches  or  Dim. ions 
Membersof  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  acd  Eist 

Cheshire  Division  (per  Dr.  Housman)       ...      fi 
Members  of   Altrlncham  Division  (per  Dr. 

Garstang) 

Members   of   Salisbury    Division    (per   Dr! 

Gordon)      

Members  of  Walthamstow  Division  (per  Dr. 

Shadwell) 

Members   of   Coventry    Division    (ptr    Dr 

Snell)  

Members  of  Birmingham  Branch  (per  Dr.  T. 

Wilson)       

Members  of  Soutliport    Division    (per  Dr. 

Harris)        ...        ...        „. 

Members  of  Oxford  Division  (per  Dr.  Duiganj 
Mnmbers  of  City  (London)  Division  (nei  Dr. 

Goodall)      .        ...        ... 

MomberB  of  Winchester  Division  (per  Dr! 

Godwin)      


£    s.   d. 


7    4 


4  14 
4    3 


Contributions  received  from  Medical  Societies. 

£   c  d. 

Durban  (South  Africa)      14  15    0- 

Kastbourne 5    5    (J 

Lincoln  5    5    0 

Walthanstow  1    1.9 

Indiriiutl  Subscriptions. 

Horsley,  Sir  Yicior 50    0    0 

Shaw,  Dr.  Lauristcu         20    0    0 

Langdon-Down.  Dr.  , 

Anderson.  Dr.  Ford  

Ballanoe,  Mr.  H.  A 

Browne,  Dr.  Laugley         

Rayner,  Dr.  Edw  n 

Smith,  Dr.  F.  J 

Kineey,  Dr.  R.  H 

Fawcett,  Mr  J 

Armlt,  Mr.  H.  W 

Day,  Dr.  D 

Douglas,  Dr.  W 

Eastes,  Mr  Georee 

Edmunds,  Mr.  W 

Haslip,  Dr.  G.  E 

Owen,  Mr.  Edmucd  

Macdonald.  Dr.  J   A 

Nasb,  Mr.  E  H  T 


PROCEDURE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEETIN&. 

Sir — In  my  official  position  I  have  deliberately 
abstained  from  engaging  in  the  correspondence  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  as  to  the  Referendum  and 
various  constitutiocal  questions  more  or  less  connected 
therewith. 

I  have  been  appfaled  to,  however,  cfficlally  to  correct  a 
misunderstanding  under  which  Dr.  A.  Walker  appears  to 
be  labouring,  and  think  it  right  that  I  should  do  so,  as 
the  question  is  more  one  of  fact  than  of  opinion.  I  believe 
it  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  my  official  position  to  add 
a  few  remarks  on  the  question  of  the  methods  of  business 
of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Dr.  Walker  appears  to  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  circulation  to  Representatives,  Immediately  before  the 
Representative  Meeting,  of  what  he  calls  a  "  supplemen- 
tary agenda  containing  fifteen  brand-new  resolutions." 
Dr.  Walker  proceeds  to  ask  by  what  rule  these  resolutions 
received  admission  to  the  agenda  of  the  business,  and 
were  treated  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  advertised  and 
discussed. 

The  reply  to  Dr.  Walker's  question  is  that  tlie3e  Items 
received  admission  to  the  Agenda  by  exactly  the  same 
rule  by  which  it  would  have  been  open  to  Dr.  Walker 
himself  to  move  (if  he  had  thought  proper  and  had  been 
so  instructed  by  his  Division)  a  resolution,  without  any 
previous  notice,  on  the  subject  to  which  these  fifteen 
resolutions  related,  namely,  the  Report  on  Ethics  of 
Consultation. 

By  Article  XXXI  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  part  of 
the  business  is  to  consider  reports  of  the  Council,  reports 
of  Committees,  and  motions  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
such  reports,  in  whole  or  in  part.  No  notice  is  required 
of  such  motions  ;  and,  moreover,  passing  from  the  region 
of  fact  to  the  region  of  opinion,  I  venture  to  submit,  for 
the  consideration  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
require  notice  to  be  given  of  amendments. 

It  would  have  been  competent  for  the  Representatives 
of  the  Hampstead  and  Wandsworth  Divisions  to  move  the 
resolutions  to  which  Dr.  Walker  refers  without  any  pre- 
vious notice,  just  as  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
meeting  so  to  discuss  the  resolution  which  stood  in  the 
name  of  ore  of  the  Divisions  which  Dr.  Walker  himself 
lepresented,  namely,  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Division. 
It  has  been  the  practice,  and  I  think  a  useful  prac- 
tice, to  Issue  to  Representatives  shortly  before  the 
meeting  a  final  agenda,  not  only  containing  original 
motions  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  Articles  of  Association — that  is  to  say,  three 
months  before  the  meeting— and  reports  and  othtr 
matters  specifically  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  the 
Association,  but  also  including  all  motions  received  up  to 
the  date  of  the  issue  of  that  agenda  which  are  in  order — 
that  is  to  say,  including  notices  of  motion  for  the  amend- 
ment of  reports,  or  for  the  amendment  of  motions  of  which 
three  months'  notice  has  been  given.  These  last  are 
printed  for  convenience  purely. 
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It  would  be  equally  practicable  for  the  Representatives 
of  the  Divisions  concerned  to  move  the  resolutions  in 
question  without  previous  printing,  but  It  is  thought 
helpful  to  the  Representatives  to  have  before  them  in 
print,  as  far  as  possible,  the  text  of  all  motions,  including 
amendments,  which  are  thought  to  be  in  order. 

My  attention  was  called  shortly  before  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  Hampstead  and  Wandsworth  Divisions  had  for 
some  reason  been  omitted  from  the  final  Agenda,  and  after 
carelul  consideration,  beiDg  of  opinion  that  all  these 
resolutions  were  In  order,  I  gave  directions  that  they 
should  be  printed  to  lay  on  the  tables.  The  printing  of 
them  did  not  put  them  in  order  :  they  were  in  my  judge- 
ment In  order  already. 

Passing  to  the  general  question  of  principle,  as  to  the 
consideration  by  the  Representative  Meeting  of  matters 
that  have  not  been  before  the  Divisions,  I  entirely  agree — 
and])I  would  submit  for  the  consideration  of  all  who  have 
considered  the  business  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
that  it  has  given  ample  evidence  of  agreeing — that  it 
should  act  as  a  body  of  delegates — that  is  to  say,  In 
accordance  with  the  instructions  from  its  constituents. 
This  means  that  it  should  not  come  to  any  decision  in 
the  name  of  the  Association  on  a  resolution,  of  which 
the  Divisions  have  not  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  considering  the  subject  matter.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  in  my  judgement,  that  the  meeting  can  pass  no 
resolution  the  terms  of  which  have  not  been  before  the 
Divisions ;  such  a  restriction  would  be,  I  consider,  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  business  and  entirely  unknown  in 
analogous  bodies  elsewhere. 

Nor  do  I  consider  that  the  Representative  Meeting 
should  be  prohibited  in  all  cases  from  discussing  even 
subject  matter  which  has  not  been  before  the  Divisions. 
Subjects  may  arise  in  the  natural  course  of  events  which 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  the  Divisions  to 
consider,  and  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  to 
discuss. 

One  useful  function  of  the  Representative  Meeting  Is  to 
promote,  by  its  general  discussions,  the  education  of  the 
Representatives  by  one  another,  fitting  them  on  their 
return  to  enlighten  the  Divisions.  If  a  new  subject  has 
come  up  shortly  belore  the  meeting,  which  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  the  Divisions  to  discuss,  I  think 
it  may  be  of  advantage  for  the  Representatives  to  discuss 
it,  but  I  agree  that  they  ought  not  to  attempt  to  come  to 
a  binding  decision. 

In  this  way  the  Representatives,  under  my  Chairman- 
ship, discussed  the  Finance  Inquiry  Report,  which 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  the  Divisions  to 
discuss. 

The  Representative  Meeting,  after  protracted  delibera- 
tion, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  away  of  a  useful  discussion  on  this 
important  matter  of  the  finances  of  the  Association, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  meeting  very  carefully  abstained 
from  arriving  at  any  decisions  which  should  have  any 
binding  authority.  New  questions  of  principle  were  in  all 
cases  referred  to  the  Divisions,  while  on  questions  of 
administration  it  was  left  to  the  Council  to  take  such 
action  as  it  might  deem  expedient. — I  am,  etc., 

J.  A.  Maodonald, 

November  27th.  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings. 


IS  A  ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE  POSSIBLE  P 
Sir. — In  Dr.  Norman  Walker's  letter  of  November  16  th, 
in  which  he  appears  in  the  idle  of  mediator,  he  refers  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Divisions  on  the  Referendum  and 
makes  the  following  statement:  "Where  Branches  are 
active  opinion  favours  the  Council ;  where  they  are 
inactive  the  Divisions  are  solid  for  the  side  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting."  Having  looked  into  the  returns  as 
published,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Branches  whose  Divi- 
sions so  far  have  mainly  supported  the  Representative 
Meeting  are  the  Lancashire  a>.d  Cheshire,  North  of 
England,  South  Wales,  MeirnpoHtan  Counties,  South- 
Eastern,  and  East  Anglian.  I  ass  by  what  criterion  Dr. 
Norman  Walker  judges  tiese  Branches  to  be  less  active 
than  those  which  have  supported  the  Council. — I  am, 
«ta„ 
November  26th.  Elwin  H.  T.  Nash. 


Sir, — As  one  who  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  raised 
his  voice  against  hasty  and  sweeping  changes  being  carried 
out  in  the  Association  I  should  like  to  give  what  support 
I  can  to  the  suggestion  of  a  round- table  conference  between 
the  two  parties  who  seem  to  divide  the  Association.  At 
the  Council  meeting  at  Exeter  I  pleaded  for  such  a  con- 
ference, but  the  general  opinion  there  seemed  to  be  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  any  agreement  between  parties 
whose  views  were  so  fundamentally  different.  At  the 
present  time  it  eeemB  to  me  that  the  outlook  is  more 
hopeful.  Moderate  men  in  both  camps  are  getting  their 
voices  heard. 

I  well  remember  a  time  when  the  question  of  the 
registration  of  mldwives  divided  the  Association  into  two 
parties,  seemingly  Irreconcilable ;  but  when  representa- 
tives of  these  parties  met  and  calmly  discussed  their 
differences,  they  soon  succeeded  in  agreeing  on  a  common 
line  of  action.  The  strength  of  the  Association  must 
always  lie  in  its  comprehensiveness,  and  surely  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  whatever  party  believes  itself  to  be  the 
majority  to  avoid  committing  the  Association  to  any  line 
of  action  which  would  be  likely  to  drive  out  of  its  ranks 
any  considerable  number  of  its  members. — I  am,  etc., 

Liverpool,  Nov.  26th.  ThOS,  R.  BraDSHAW,  M.D. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  week  after  week  the 
discussion  which  is  now  going  on  under  the  heading, 
"  The  Referendum." 

In  the  correspondence  in  the  Journal  of  November 
23rd  three  letters  referring  to  a  round-table  conference 
appear  which,  I  trust,  will  effectually  solve  the  threatened 
trouble  and  prevent  such  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  arising  again. 

Dr.  Henry  Davy,  the  President,  has,  I  trust,  solved  the 
matter.  Conciliation  must  undoubtedly  be  the  password, 
and  no  better  man  than  our  President  can  be  found  to 
arrange  an  amicable  settlement.  The  talk  of  wrecking  the 
Association  is  absurd,— I  am,  etc., 
Paignton,  Nov.  24th.  Griffith  C.  Wilkin. 


THE   REFERENDUM. 

Sir, — This  letter  is  written  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
a  solution  of  the  existing  relations  between  our  Repre- 
sentatives and  Council.  My  idea  is  that  our  Association 
will  not  progress  smoothly  nor  efficiently  if  it  be  not 
administered  by  a  Council  acting  as  our  House  of  Lords 
does ;  so  I  suggest  that,  while  carefully  excluding  general 
party  politics :  (1)  The  Representatives  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  our  members  of  Parliament,  with  a  Speaker, 
such  as  Dr.  Macdonald  and  leaders  of  Moderates  and  Pro- 
gressives ;  (2)  that  the  Council  should  consider  the 
decisions  of  the  Representatives,  debate,  criticize,  and 
advise  in  the  interests  of  our  profession  (scientific  and 
economically,  rather  than  medico- politically);  and (3)  that 
a  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  the 
Council  and  Presidents  of  the  largest  Branches,  would 
resemble  a  Cabinet,  under  the  premiership  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Association  ;  if  that  Central  Committee  exer- 
cises a  veto,  any  question  between  it  and  the  Repre- 
sentatives could  be  referred  to  the  electorate,  who  could 
vote  by  post. 

The  Representative  assembly  largely  consists  of  en- 
thusiasts, swayed  by  discontent  of  the  past  rule  of  our 
Association.  Some  of  them,  in  my  estimation,  are  too 
democratic  and  Impulsive,  wanting  to  go  too  fast  and 
without  sufficient  consideration  and  judicial  insight,  with 
deficient  respect  for  the  restraining  check  of  older  and 
more  experienced  leaders.  In  all  civilized  countries  two 
chambers  and  a  cabinet  or  ministry,  have  been  found 
essential  for  careful  government.  We  should  copy  that 
precedent  and  advance  slowly,  but  surely,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  any  wish  to  rescind  any  recent  work. 

If  the  Divisions  do  not  stop  in  time  we  may  disgust  and 
lose  those  who  have  laboured  long  and  strenuously  in  our 
behalf;  we  must  avoid  being  without  experienced  pilots. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  old  Council  surrendered  its 
claims  as  a  government  to  former  Representative  meet- 
ings, and  that  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  too  late  to 
retrace  Its  steps,  a  portion  of  it  tries  to  rescind  what  has 
been  done,  the  fait  accompli. 

The  Association  Reems  in  a  perilous  condition ;  Its 
members  should  sink  differerces  and  cavils  and  jealousies, 
aid  do  all   in  their  power  to  strengthen  and  save  our 
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Society,  which  Is  capable-under  wise  poardianshlp-of 
-renting  us  and  our  Empire  80  enormously.  The 
:  mended  Council,  containing  many  elected  Bepresenta- 
ives,  can  be  expected  to  prove  a  very  valuable  body  .  let 

''proper  Referendum  of  our  Association  would  ascertain 

vie  views  and  obtain  the  vofs  of  the  individual  members  ; 

tert  now  being  engineered  will  be  the  collective  opinion  of 
.Mvisions,  formed  from  a  minority  of  general  practitioners, 

0  many  of  whom  are  prevented  from  personal  voting,  lo 
. -liable  members  who  cannot  attend  meetings  of  Divisions 
to  share  in  the  work  they  should  read  the  agenda  in  our 
journal  or  receive  them  from  their  Secretaries,  express 
-heir  opinions,  and  vote  by  post  either  to  their  Divisional 
Secretaries  or  to  our  London  office— I  am  etc., 

"   ,         „     bi>,  Stanley  Haynes, 

Malvern,  Nov.  21st.  

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  AND  ST.  GEORGE'S 

HOSPITAL. 

Si*  —I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  reply  at  length  to 

the  letter  from  the  authoriti-s  of  St.  George -s  Hospital 

Medical  School  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  November 

Your  correspondents  were  Instructed  to  "  take  no  steps 
unless  they  were  assured  that  a  third  centre  was  to  be 
erected  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
!  .{the .University."  As  I  have  already  shown  they  failed 
to  make  this  clear  to  the  University  re  preseutatives.  Had 
they  done  so  we  should  at  once  have  refused  the  necessary 
assurance.  They  also  took  no  steps  to  include  that  assur- 
ance in  the  agreement  with  the  University.  There  is, 
iherefore,  no  question  oi  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 

They  now  fall  ba?k  upon  the  general  conversation  which 
took  place  and  in  particular  upon  a  phrase,  which  may 
have  been  used  by  one  of  us,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the 
'settled  policy"  of  the  University  to  establish  a  third 
rentre.  They  themselves  p  int  out  that  we  had  given 
every  proof  of  bona  files  by  raising  money  for  that  specific 
object  It  was  the  intention  of  the  University  to  establish 
su-ha  centre.  Unfortunately  circumstances  have  arisen 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  make  it  impossible  to 
carry  that  intention  Into  execution.  Thus  no  question 
arises  of  a  breach  of  faith  or  of  avoiding  moral  responsi- 
bilities. The  dispute  is  narrowed  to  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  lor  the  University  to 
,arry  out  the  original  intention  to  which  its  "settled 
policy  "  was  directed.  In  discussing  this  question  it  is  in 
the  first  place  necessary  to  make  clear  what  that  original 
intention  was.  ,    ....   _ 

The  first  scheme  contemplated  the  erection  of  buildings 
at  the  cost  df  £160  000  and  ah  annual  expenditure  of 
fil9  500.  At  a  later  date  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
A  batlding  and  equipping  the  institution  on  a  reduced 
scide  would  be  £130,000  The  sum  raised  is  little  more 
Aanhalf  the  reduced  estimate  for  building  and  equip- 
ment. It  cannot  be  honestly  said  that  on  this  capital  it 
is  posBlble  to  establish  ari  institute  such  as  that  for  frhlch 
the  subscriptions  were  given.  It  would  have  been  a  real 
"  breach  of  faith  "  With  the  subscribers  to  attempt  it.  It 
the  St.  George's  delegates  do  hot  agree  in  this  view,  1  can 
only  regTet  the  difference  of  opinion. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  not  expressed  In  public  any 
op-nions  on  the  matters  at  i?eue  other  than  those  orced 
tnm  me  In  this  correspondence.  I  waB  told  that  "was 
b  ing  Stated  that  I  was  present  when  certain  pledges 
if.  r<  given.  I  handed  my  repudiation  of  that  statement 
to  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  and  WTOte  to  Professor  Starling— 
who  I  understood,  more  or  less  accepted  the  statement 
-ttf  tell  him  what  I  had  done.  In  that  repudiation  I  was 
,1-allngwith  a  mutter  of  fact,  nbt  0?  opinion.  I  have 
iherefore  written  this  letter  as  a  witness  to  facts  in  my 
oorsona]  capacity,  and,  having  shown  that  the  real  con- 
troversy Is  about  matters  of  opinion,  1  shall  take  no  further 
In  the  correspondence— I  am,  etc, 

Arthur  W.  RtJoker, 
London,  S.W.,  K.-.v.  26th.  Principal. 

THE    REPRESENTATION    OF    THE    MEDICAL 
FACULTY   ON   THE    SENATE    OF   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Fir  -Li  your  issue  of  November  16th  a  letter  was  pub- 
>  Irotn  Mr.  Leonard  Hill  In  which  certain  statements 
concerning  this  Medical  School  were  made. 


Mr.  Hill's  letter  was  written  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London ; 
and,  in  order  to  correct  the  false  impression  whloh  Mr. 
Hill's  statements  were  likely  to  produce,  I  sent  a  copy  of 
the  enclosed  reply  to  each  member  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
eve  of  the  election. 

As,  however,  Mr.  Hill's  letter  will  not  only  have  been 
read  by  those  immediately  interested  in  the  Faculty 
Election,  but  by  the  profession  at  large,  I  should  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  If  you  ceuld  give,  through  your  columns* 
the  same  publicity  to  my  reply.— I  am  etc., 
E    I.  Spriggs, 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  St.  George's  Hospital. 
London,  S.W.,  Nov.  25th. 

St.  George's  Hospital,  S.W. 
November  18th,  1907. 

Lom-on  University:  Faculty  K*  Meticine 
iS'C  George's  Hotpital  and  the  University. 
In  the  lateBt  issues  of  the  Lancet  ani  the  Bsitish  Medical 
Journal  Mr.  Leonard  Hill  asks  the  following  question;    . 

"Do  St    George's  and  St.  Thomas's  propose   that  the 

University  should  prepare  students  for  the  examinations 

of  the  Conjoint  Boaid  ?" 

One  of  the  original  conditions  laid  down  In  the  report  from 

the  "  Concentration "  Committee  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

for  the  School  of  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Studies  in  the 

near  neighbourhood  of  the  University  was  : 

"That  provision  is  made  for  teaching  all    olasses    of 
mediaa'  students,  whether  preparing  for  the  examinations 
of  the  University  or  for  those  of  other  qualifying  bodies, 
so  tbat  any  existing  Sohool  of  the  University  should  be 
able  at  once  to  abmdon  altogether  tha  teaching  of  the 
subjects  provided  for  at  the  new  Sohool."  •.••j     •'■:     , 

TReport    from    "Concentration"    Committee,    Faculty   of 
Medicine,  December  13th,  1981,  page  7(b)] 

Mr  Leonard  Hill  a'so  points  out  that  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
University   (1806-7)   the    Preliminary  Scientific   students    of 
St    George's  Hospital  hnmber  two.      This  statement  in  the 
Calendar  Is,  however,  a  misleading  one,  for  in  190S:7  there 
were  no  students  working  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Preliminary 
or  Intermediate  examinations  of  any  qualifying  bodies,  aa  all 
had  been  transferred  to  King's  and  University  Colleges  a  year 
before,  in  October,  1905.     The  number  of  students  who  have 
been  so  transferred  from  St.  George's  Hospital  Is  33     All  these 
would  have  been  sent  to  an  Institute  at  South  Kensington  had 
such  been  available.  ....        .    -,     »  »  »_  4U„ 

Further,  Mr.  Hill  suggests  that  the  students  sent  to  this 
Institute  would  be  charged  £20  per  year,  and  concludes  that 
the  combined  income  from  St.  George's  and  St.  Thomas's 
students  would  be  only  £360  per  annum. 

The  fee  paid  at  this  Hospital  by  students  doing  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  is  30  gnlneas  per  annum  ;  £26  5s.  is  charged  for  the 
Preliminary  Scientific  course  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
20  guineas  for  that  of  the  Conjoint  Board.  The  sum  paid  in 
fees  to  the  University  in  1905-6  from  St.  George's  Hospital 
students  was  over  £f00  instead  of  the  £80  per  annum  allowed 
for  in  Mr.  Hill's  estimate. 

Mr  Hill  also  assumes  that  a  student  would  only  stay  at  the 
Institute  two  years.    Under  the  present  regulations  "would 
be  difficult;  for  a  man  to  pass  his  Intermediate  examination  In 
less  than  three  years  from  commencing  his  medlcil  studies. 
E    I.  Spriggs, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

St.  George's  Hospital. 


MR.  LECKY  AND  VIVISECTION. 

Sir— Can  any  of  your  readers  Inform  me  from  which  of 
Mr  Lecky's  writings  the  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  L.  S. 
Lewis  came,  as  It  Is  in  exiet  contradiction  in  opinion  to 
what  Mr.  Lecky  says  In  his  Map  of  Life  t  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Vivisection  Committee  in  the  Journal 
Mr.  Lewis  says : 

L'cky  and  some  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  told  them 
tbat  It  was  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vivisection  that  a  man 
who  got  callous  to  pain  and  did  notlufliot  it  for  the  good  of  the 
sufferer  would  not  be  over-partloular  when  he  went  straight 
from  the Vl visec  tlonal  laboratory  to  the  bedside  of  a  hospital 
patient. 

In  Mr  L»cky's  Map  of  Life,  chap,  iv,  the  following  may 
be  found ! 

The  fatal  vi'ew  of  ffi-qonsidereo  benevolence  Is,  that  "looks 
only  to  Proximate  and  irr-rmdlato  results  without  considering 
eKhar  altematlv,  s  or  distant  and  individual  consequences.  A 
large  and  highly  respectable  form  of  benevolence  is  that  con- 
nected wl.h  the  animal  woild,  and  in  Eafland  1 j»  carr  ed  In 
some  respects  to  a  point  whic'i  is  unknown  on  the  toatlnent 
But  what  a  etrenge  form  of  compassion  Is  that  wl  ch  long 
made  It  Impossible  to  establish  a  Pasteur  institute  In -h  •gland 
obliElnB  patients  threatened  with  one  of  the  most  horrible 
disease!  that  can  afflict  mankind  to  go-as  they  are  always 
rYady 'to  do- to  Paris  in  order  to  undergo  a  treatment,  whloh 
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what  is  called  tha  humane  sentiment  of  Englishmen  forbids 
them  to  receive  at  home  ! 

What  a  strange  form  of  benevolence  19  that  which,  in  a 
country  where  field  sports  are  the  habitual  amassment  of  the 
highir  ranks  of  society,  denounces  as  criminal  even  the  most 
carefully  limited  and  supervised  experiments  on  living 
animals,  and  would  thus  close  the  best  hope  of  finding 
remedies  for  soma  of  the  worst  forms  of  human  suffering  ;  the 
one  sure  metuod  of  testing  supposed  remedies  which  may  be 
fatal  or  which  mav  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind  ! 
Foreign  critics,  indeed,  often  go  mujh  fnrther  and  believe 
that  In  otber  forms  connected  with  this  subject  public  opinion 
in  England  is  strangely  oapricious  and  inconsistent.  They  ask 
whether  tho  real  sufferings  caused  by  many  things  that  are  in 
MDglirad  pnnished  or  reprobated  by  opinion  are  greater  thau 
those  caused  by  sports  which  are  constantly  practlssd  without 
reproach,  and  they  are  apt  to  find  much  that  is  exaggerated  or 
even  fantastic  in  the  great  popularity  and  elaboration  of  some 
animal  charities. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  also  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  of  alii  wing  his  patient 
with  skin  disease  to  remain  unrelieved  for  some  days  in 
order  that  his  class  might  see  the  case  before  he  admin- 
iered  a  medicine  which  would  rapidly  dare  it.  This 
ia  a  good  example  of  what  Mr.  Lecky  says  when  the  anti- 
vivlseetionist  locks  only  to  the  Immediate  result  without 
considering  Ihe  distant  cor  sequences.  I  well  remember 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  argument  and  justification 
on  the  other  side,  to  which  Mr.  Lewis  does  not  allude. 
It  was  to  this  effect:  That  this  man  had  for  a  lorg  time 
suffered  from  a  ekin  disease,  but  he  had  found  that  a  pre- 
paration of  arsenic  would  ia  a  few  days  completely 
remove  It.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  remove  the  cause, 
and  after  a  time  the  rash  returned,  when  again  the  remf  dy 
would  remove  it.  In  other  cases  the  arsenic  remedy 
would  completely  cure  the  diaease.  Mir.  Hutchinson 
wished  to  show  its  value  ti  his  claaa,  believing  tiat  their 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  earned  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
which  might  be  the  means  of  allevlatirg  hundreds  of 
sufferers,  and  this  result  would  very  much  more  than 
compensate  for  a  few  days'  farther  annoyance  by  a  man 
who  had  experience d  the  trouble  for  many  years.  The  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Lewis  was  only  a  spiteful  attack  oa  tbe 
profession,  as  it  could  not  affect  Mr.  Hutchinson,  so  long 
known  for  his  benevolence  and  kindheartedness.— I  am, 
etc., 

Harapsteaa,  Nov.  25th.  SAMUEL  WlLKS. 

ETHER   ADMINISTRATION    BY    THE   OPEN 
METHOD. 

Sir, — There  Is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's 
excellent  memorandum  in  the  issue  of  November  23:d  en 
ether  administration  by  the  open  method  will  give  in- 
creased stimulus  to  that  method  of  administration,  and 
rightly  so,  too. 

I  must  challenge  bis  statement  that  the  closed  methods 
have  been  in  vegue  in  England  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
for,  like  myself,  many  anaesthetists,  for  many  years  of  the 
latter  portion  of  that  period,  must  have  practised  the  open 
method.  I  adopted  it  because  I  could  not  help  being 
cognizant  of  the  clinical  effects  obtained  by  this  method, 
as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gardner;  its  results  are  highly 
preferable  to  anaesthetization  and  partial  asphyxiation, 
which  are  concomitant  with  a  bag  inhaler. 

Although  1  have  not  made  general  use  of  the  Sklrner 
type  o!  mask,  I  have  used  the  Allis  inhaler  of  American 
origin,  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  open 
inhaler.  Its  use  Is  easily  learnt  by  the  student,  who 
readily  obtains  a  peifect  methed;  and,  with  improved 
technique  in  ether  administration,  the  old  prejudices 
against  its  use  as  an  anaesthetic  are  rapidly  fading. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  published  ere  this  a  paper  t  read 
on  the  me  of  the  Skinner  type  of  mask  as  an  ether  in- 
haler at  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch 
in  the  early  pait  of  this  year,  and  the  views  therein 
expressed  bear  out  all  that  has  been  so  ably  written  in 
Dr.  Bellamy  Gardner's  short  note. — I  am,  etc, 
Francis  W.  B*ilky, 

Honorary  Anaesthetist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool, 
'  and  to  the  Liverpool  Dental  Hospital. 
November  23rd. 

Sir,— I  have  used  the  open  method  of  ether  adminis- 
tration for  the  past  two  years,  but  through  an  ordinary 
inhaler  without  the  tag  being  applied.  There  Is  uo  doubt 
as  to  the  advantage  both  to  administrator  and  pat'ent. 
The  patient  is  spared  the  visica  cf  that  unsightly  bag, 


and  he  gets,  above  all,  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  with  th« 
anaesthetic,  which  does  away  with  the  feeling  of  asplij  xifl- 
tion  so  oiten  encountered— a  condition  which  I  am  afraid 
is  not  always  the  patient's  fault  nor  due  to  the  anaesthetic. 
All  struggling  is  done  away  with— a  very  important 
point— and  the  patient  generally  goes  rff  as  quickly  as  by 
the  old  method  and  in  comfort;  he  also  comes  to  in 
comfort,  the  after-effects  in  the  way  of  vomiting  and 
headache  being  decidedly  less. 

My  reason  for  using  the  inhaler  Is  that  one  Is  able  to 
put  a  fair  quantity  of  ether  into  the  receiver,  and  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  ether  without  intetfering  with  the 
patient  getting  fresh  air.  When  the  patient  is  fully 
under  I  turn  off  the  receiver  to  about  half,  especially  in 
the  case  of  children,  and  thus  keep  him  in  the  stage 
necessary  for  the  operation.  There  is  one,  and  only 
one,  disadvantage,  if  I  may  call  it  so — the  expense  is 
increased,  as  slightly  more  anaesthetic  is  used  than  if 
the  patient  bad  rebreathed  his  poisoned  breath  from  the 
bag.  Against  that  is  greater  safety,  no  struggling,  and  cer- 
tainly tbe  gratitude  of  the  patient  if  he  has  ever  had  an 
anaesthetic  before. 

The  advantage  of  this  over  the  old  closed  method  is  as 
great  as  having  laughing  gas  administered  in  the  old  way 
without  any  fresh  air  and  In  the  new  way  of  air  being 
given  to  the  patient  at  the  same  time,  and  only  one  who 
has  bad  that  experience  personally  can  judge.  In  the  old 
method  one  seemed  to  swell  up,  and  jour  head  full  oi  a 
compressed-air  livetter  hard  at  work,  or  of  the  sound  of  a 
train  rushirg'throrgh  a  tunnel;  In  the  new,  one  goes  off 
quite  as  quickly  and  without  tbe  noises,  and  there  is  not 
the  sensation  of  being  asphyxiated.— I  am,  etc., 

R.  W.  Pornabrook,  MB.,  M.R.C.S., 
Anaesthetist,  Adelaide  Children's  Hospital,  South 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Nov.  25th.  Australia. 


Sir, — I  read  withmuch  pleasure  Mr.  Bellamy  Gardner's 
letter  urder  the  above  title  !n  tbe  last  issue  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  for  I  can  emphatically  endorse  all  he 
said.  In  the  Lancet  of  September  27th,  1905,  I  described 
a  regulating  apparatus  of  my  own  des'gn  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  ether  by  the  open  method,  which  had  the  addi- 
tlonaladvantage  that  ehlorofoim  could  also  be  administered 
by  Its  means  in  regular,  unvarying,  m'niroal  doses.  In 
this  paper  I  advocated  tbe  open  meihed  of  ether'zaMon, 
and  pointed  out  the  serious  results  of  making  patients 
rebre athe  fcr  long  periods  their  expired  air,  laden  as  it  la 
with  exeremeiilitious  organic  matters. 

If  there  be  any  virtue  iu  fresh  air,  and  any  evil  in  foul 
air,  and  if  the  recoveries  of  pstients  frcm  operations  are 
expedited  by  fresh  air,  it  cannot  be  good  practice  to  anaes- 
thetise them  by  "closed"  «:et!:oc*s,  and  thus  add  to  the 
devitalizing  action  of  the  anaesthetic,  that  of  partial 
psphyxiatlrn  and  poisoning  by  the  products  of  respiration. 
It  must  follow  that  the  more  a  patient's  vitality  is  depressed 
during  an  operation,  the  mere  prctracted  must  his  recovery 
necessarily  be.  If  then  we  wish  to  gain  the  best  results 
from  surgical  operations,  we  must,  during  their  perform- 
ance, interfere  as  little  as  possible,  and  for  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  with  the  normal  processes  of  life,  so  that  the 
patient's  vitality  Is  depressed  in  the  least  possible  degree. 
— I  am,  etc., 

Harvey  Huliard, 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Anaesthetic?,  the  London 
Hospital;   Assistant  Anaesthetist,   the  Cancer 
Hospital  ;      Anaesthetist,     the     Royal    Dental 
Hospital. 
London,  S.W.,  Nov.  25th. 


HYPNOTISM  AS  A  THERAPEUTIC  AGENT. 
Sir,— I  must  confess  to  being  one  of  these  benighted 
persons  referred  to  in  Dr.  Ladell's  letter  who  view  with 
suspicion  hypnotism  in  all  its  forms.  In eed  very  much 
more  education  before  I  can  regard  it,  not  only  as  a  Wat 
and  doubtful  resource,  but  as  just' Sable  une'er  any  cir- 
cumstances, whatever.  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
young  lady  who  preferred  an  operation,  acri  I  think  most 
people  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Had  she  preferred 
death  itself  I  should  say  the  same.  The  'risk"  of  an 
operation  is  the  loss  of  life.  The  "  risk  "  of  hypnotism  is 
tbe  loss  of  reason  ;  and  I  have  not  j«rfc  seen  tbe  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  would  not  rather  part  with  life  than 
reason.  And  what  Is  hypnotism  but  the  loss  of  certain 
cerebral  functions,  eitter  of  will-power,  or  ot  sensaticn,  cr 
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of  special  sense?  I  know  this  is  unpopular  in  these  days, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  when  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  antivaccinator's  nor  to  the 
passive  resister's  conscience)  is  duly  aroused,  theartiScial 
induction  of  delusions,  by  whatever  specious  name  it  may 
be  called,  and  whether  practised  in  the  music-hall,  the 
operating  theatre,  or  the  bedside,  will  be  recognized  as  a 
criminal  act.  That  It  is  not  so  already  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  legal,  profession  either  ignore  the  existence 
of  hypnotism  or  are  absolutely  uninformed  on  the  subject. 
This  position  is  perhaps  justified  by  the  extremely  limited 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  its  action. — I  am,  etc, 

London,  SUV.,  Not.  21st.  J.  FosTEB  PALMES. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  TEST  FOR  COLOUR- 
BLINDNESS. 
Sib, — I  can  well  appreciate  the  letter  of  Dr.  Edridge- 
Green  in  your  issue  of  November  23rd.  I  am  colour 
blind  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  utterly  unfit  to  judge 
colours  at  a  distance,  and  yet  I  have  been  examined  by  an 
expert  and  told  I  was  not  colour  blind.  This  examination 
took  place  twenty  years  ago,  and  my  friend  the  expert 
and  I  had  a  hot  argument  about  the  correct  method  of 
examination  to  test  for  the  defect.  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced many  mariners  are  annually  passed  in  colour  test 
who  cannot  distinguish  lamps  at  sea.  and  that  casualties 
are  very  likely  to  occur  from  such  errors  is  obvious. 
Similar  delects  in  railway  men  are  much  more  dangerous. 
— I  am,  etc  , 
Uley,  Gloucestershire.  Nov.  25th.  Arthur  Campbell. 


WORTHING  AND  ITS  HEALTH  REPUTE. 

Sir, — The  article  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
November  16th,  page  1455,  has  evidently  been  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  under  misconcep- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  Town 
Council  in  Its  action. 

Dr.  Cameron  himself  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
combined  authority  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  per- 
forming his  duties  owing  to  the  wide  district  and  its 
inaccessibility,  and  proposed  that  a  large  expense  should 
be  incurred  in  providirg  him  with  a  motor  car  and  clerical 
assistance. 

The  town  of  Wcrthing  is  growing  very  rapidly.  At  the 
present  time  the  population  is  fully  three  times  what  it 
was  when  the  combined  authority  was  formed.  An  Isola- 
tion hospital  for  Infectious  diseases  is  maintained  with 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  as  superintendent,  and  It  Is 
essential  that  he  should  be  always  within  call.  It  is 
contemplated,  under  the  Act  passed  last  session,  to  arrange 
for  the  medical  examination  of  the  children  attending  the 
elementary  schools,  numbering  low  between  three  and  four 
thousand.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  the  Council  acted  wisely  in  determining  that  the 
exclusive  services  of  a  highly- qualified  medical  officer 
should  be  secured.  It  is  true  that  it  was  suggested  that 
some  contiguous  paiis-hes  might  with  advantage  be 
included  in  the  proposed  area,  but  this  was  no  necessary 
part  of  the  scheme.  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  increased 
cost,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  willingly 
borne  by  the  Council. 

The  medical  gentlemen  of  the  town  have  been  informed 
by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Council  that  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  resolution  paespd  at  their  meeting  Is 
altogether  approved,  but  the  resolution  dees  not  agree 
witn  your  version  of  It. 

Dr.  Cameron  has  been  kept  fully  infoimed  of  all  the 
proceedings,  both  of  the  Combined  Authority  and  of  the 
Town  Council ;  his  letters  will  prove  this. 

I  mjy,  perhaps,  say  that  the  To^n  Council  feels  strongly 
that  in  endeavouring  to  make  airrsspments  at  an  increased 
coBt,  which  should  lead  to  more  efficient  supervision,  it  is 
entitled  to  your  support  and  to  that  of  the  medical 
faculty  generally. — I  am,  etc., 

Frxd.  C.  Linfield, 
Worthing,  Not.  20th. Mayor. 

INFANTS'  SCHOOLS. 
Sib, — In  your  leading  article  ou  "  Medical  Examination 
in  Infants'  8chools,"  in  the  Journal  of  November  23rd, 
occur  the  following  words : 

II  these  ohlldren  were  excluded  from  Bchcol,  some  other 
provlBlon  must  be  made  for  them  by  the  State.     Many  of  the 


mothers  are  out  at  work,  and  if  the  infants  were  kept  at  home 
it  would  mean  that  the  elder  sisters  would  hav9  to  miss  school 
in  order  to  mind  them.  They  could  not  remain  In  the  streets, 
so  that  kindergartens  or  eicches  would  have  to  be  provided  at 
a  large  expense.  The  most  sensible  plaD,  then,  is  to  create 
school  conditions  which  will  benefit  instead  cf  harming  these 
small  children. 

You  appear  to  assume  in  ycur  article  that  '•  many  of 
the  mothers  are  out  at  work,"  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  whole  of  the  infants'  schools  by 
kindergartens  or  cieches. 

The  whole  matter  appears  to  rest  upon  whether  many 
of  the  mothers  are  out  at  work  or  not.  The  percentage  of 
mothers  who  have  to  go  out  to  work  varieB  greatly  in 
different  towns.  In  Sheffield  the  percentage  of  mothers 
who  go  out  to  work  is  very  small,  and  if  all  the  infants' 
departments  in  the  city  were  closed,  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  to  replace  them  only  by  one  or  two  cieches  or 
kindergartens.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  mothers 
s  imply  send  their  children  to  school  at  as  early  an  age  asr 
possible  for  their  own  convenience,  and  not  from  neces- 
sity. The  estimated  population  of  Sheffield  is  455,553 
(males  226,999,  females  228:554),  and  only  about  700 
married  women  are  employed  In  industrial  work.  In  a 
recent  report  on  measles  made  by  me  occurs  the  following 
paragraph : 

The  liability  to  take  measles  and  the  liability  to  die  from  it 
both  diminish  as  the  child  grows  older.  It  is  agreed  that 
regular  school  lessons  before  5  or  6  years  of  age  are  of  no 
educational  advantage  to  the  child  ;  and  I  think  that  if  the 
age  limit  for  schcol  attendance  were  raised  to  b',  and  a  few 
nursery  schools  with  small  classes  were  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  children  under  6  whose  mothers  are  unable 
owing  to  having  to  go  out  to  work  to  look  after  them  at  home, 
some  families  which  are  attacked  by  measles  under  the  present 
system  would  escape  altogether,  and  the  attack  in  the  case  of 
the  child  would  in  many  cases  be  postponed  to  an  age  at  whioh 
the  chance  of  a  fatal  termination  to  the  iliness  would  be  less 
probable. 

According  to  the  most  recent  return  made  up  to  August 
30th,  there  are  4,867  children  between  4  and  5  years  of 
age  and  1,435  under  4  years  of  age  on  the  books  at  publle 
elementary  schools  within  the  city.  The  total  number  of 
children  attending  school  at  all  sges,  according  to  the  same 
return,  is  78.662.— I  am,  etc , 

Harold  Scurfield. 

Sheffield,  Not.  25th.  Medical   Officer  of  Healtli. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Sir, — I  agree  with  "Late  M.O.  in  Charge"  that  we 
should  make  sure  that  as  members  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion we  shall  possess  when  on  duty  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  powers  of  the  R.A  M.C. ;  also  that  the  uniform 
of  the  territorial  R.A. M.C.  ought  to  be  identical  with  the 
R.A.M.C,  with  a  "T. "  on  the  shoulder  straps  for  a 
difference,  the  silver  buttons  and  lace  being  abolished. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Capi'ain  Infantry  Brigade  Bearer  Compant. 
NoTember  20th.  

Sib, — The  pertinent  questions  laised  by  "X"  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  November  23rd  should  be 
finally  and  fairly  settled  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
organization  to  prevent  disquieting  feelings. 

For  instance,  in  this  district,  why  perpetuate  a  grievance 
of  this  sort?  The  "approving  medical  officer "  lor  the 
medical  examination  of  recruits  and  his  deputy  are  both 
civilians  and  paid  officials  of  the  army,  whilst  there  are 
half  a  dczen  volunteer  surgeons  In  the  same  town  who  do 
similar  work  for  their  own  regimental  recruits  for 
nothing,  pro  bono  palriat.  Is  this  meant  to  arouse  their 
patriotism? 

As  to  horses,  the  following  is  a  personal  experience.  I 
acted  as  sanitary  staff  officer  two  years  ago,  and  was  told 
by  my  S.M.O.  to  be  mounted.  For  the  hire  of  the  horse 
from  a  livery  stable  proprietor  his  charges  were  £4  4s.,  for 
its  stabling  and  food  £1  4s.,  for  the  groom  in  camp  15s. ; 
costing  me  in  all  quite  £6  6s.  to  carry  out  my  weeks' 
sanitary  duties;  In  return  for  which,  beyond  the  usual 
corps  allowances,  I  received  nil.  Such  calls  upon  mounted 
medical  efficers  should  be  adequately  and  equitably 
provided  for  in  any  new  scheme,  or  medical  men  will  fight 
shy  of  It. 

These  little  matters  bad  better  be  ventilated  and 
adjusted  now,  whilst  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  is  bravely  assisting 
Mr.  Haldane  In  ascertaining  the  view  of  the  profession, 
than  grumbling  after  the  event,  and  lamenting  over  the 
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paucity  of  officers,  and  wondering  why  on  earth  doctors, 
ol  all  people,  do  not  rise  to  the  occasion  !— I  am,  etc., 
November  27th.  Y. 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PDLMOXaKY 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Sib,— Professor  Pearson  suggests  that  we  publish  the 

data  which  form  the  basis  ot  our  assertions.     We  gladly 

accept  his  suggestion.    We  made  three  assertions  in  our 

first  letter,  namely: 

1  That  a  correction  should  ba  applied  to  the  number  of 
tuberculous  offspring  of  non-tuberculous  parents  in  the  labia 
oa  p.  10  of  tha  raamair  under  discussion. 

2.  That  it  was  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  proportion  of 
tuberculous  and  non-tuberculous  offspring  can  be  obtained 
from  the  histories  of  families  in  all  of  which  one  child  at  least 
was  tuberculous. 

3.  That  whether  the  Incorrectness  of  the  two  assumptions 
above  accounted  for  the  peculiar  results  or  not,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  consider  the  table  as  even  a  rough  approximation 
to  a  random  sample  of  the  general  population. 

One  other  assertion  was  made  in  our  second  letter, 
namely : 

4.  That  it  was  the  neglect  of  the  third  requisite  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  random  sample  (as  given  in  his  article  in  your 
pages  on  the  inheritance  of  insanity)  which  had  caused  Pro- 
lessor  Pearson  to  go  so  far  astray. 

We  will  consider  In  order  some  0!  the  data  on  which 
the  first  three  assertions  were  based. 

1.  The  data  are  to  be  found  on  page  9  of  the  original 
memoir.  We  take  only  the  female  histories.  From  these 
we  get  the  following  table  : 


Parents. 


Tuberculous.       Nou-tuberculous. 


Tuberculous  ... 
Nou-tubereulous 


1,625 


On  page  11  Professor  Pearson  says  that  an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  of  the  207  (properly  211)  who 
"  might  or  probably  would  exhibit  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
if  the  family  history  were  completed."  We  assert  that  a 
correction  should  also  be  applied  to  the  509  (properly  499) 
to  allow  for  those  of  the  1,625  non-tuberculous  offspring 
who  might  or  probably  would  exhibit  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Professor  Pearson  said  no  such  allowance  Bhould 
be  made,  as  the  two  numbers  107  (properly  97)  and  509 
(properly  499)  were  obtained  in  different  ways.  This  we 
showed  was  not  the  case,  and  Professor  Pearson  now  says : 
"  The  first  row  of  my  table  is  obtained  from  considering 
the  parents  of  tuberculous  offspring  and  not  the  offspring 
of  non-tuberculous  parents.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
complete  record,"  except  as  regards  parents.  If  the 
record  were  "  complete,"  which  is  not  the  case,  then 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a  correction  to  the 
107  (properly  97)  parents  of  tuberculous  offspring. 

2.  Professor  Pearson  admits  in  his  first  letter  that  we 
were  right  in  questioning  the  corrections  of  a  certain 
procedure,  but  denied  that  he  had  followed  the  course 
that  we  condemned.  In  his  last  letter  he  withdraws  this 
denial.  This  renders  it  needless  to  discuss  this  case  any 
further.  As  to  whether  the  correction  resulting  in  the 
ultimate  50  per  cent,  is  right  or  not  we  have  expressed  no 
opinion  ;  we  merely  said  that  Professor  Pearson's  method 
of  reaching  it  was  wrong. 

3.  We  asserted  that  the  ratio  of  tuberculous  (314)  to 
non-tuberculous  (6,346)  parents  was  much  too  small,  and 
that  where  the  ratio  of  tuberculous  to  non- tuberculous 
parents  of  tuberculous  offspring  was  157  to  5C9  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  the  ratio  for  parents  of  non-tuber- 
culous offspring  should  be  157  to  5.837. 

As  data  on  which  our  assertions  are  based  we  1  eferred 

(1)  to  certain  facts  contained  in  two  papers,  as  to  the  merits 

of  whii'h  we  expressed  no  opinion,  merely  referring  to  the 

I  facts ;  (2)  to  United  States  census  returns ;  (3)  to  certain 

I  unpublished  series. 

From  Burckhardt's  paper  we  extract  the  followirg  : 
250  tuberculous  persons  had  74  tuberculous  parents. 
250  non-tuberculous  persons  had  46  tuberculous  parents. 
Fischer  gives: 

59  tuberoulous  persons  had  21  tuberculous  parents. 
360  non-tubeicalons  persons  had  53  tuberculous  parents. 


We  mav  add  Kuthri  quoted  by  Cornet,  Die  Tuberculote, 
p.  4t8  : 
432  tuberculous  p3rscns  had  1C9  tuberculous  parents. 
108  non-tuberculous  persons  had  22  tubarculom  parents. 
Dock  and   Chad  bourne,    Philadelphia    Medical   Journal, 
1898,  If,  p.  966  : 
100  tuberculous  persons  had  27  tuberculous  parents. 
1C0  non-tuberculous  persons  had  12  tuberculous  parents. 
Schwartzkopt,  Vent.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  lxxviil,  p.  74: 
160  tuberculous  persons  had  57  tuberculous  parents. 
194  non-tuberculous  persons  had  39  tuberculous  parents. 
Two  unpublished  series  of  "incomplete"  histories.     These 
are  strictly  random  samples,  having  no  connexion  with 
any  sanatorium  records  or  histories.    As  Professor  Pearson 
suggests  our  "  complete  series  "  are  as  yet  very  small,  and 
for  several  reasons  we  do  not  desire  to  publish  them  at 
present. 
(a)  152  families  with  both  parents  dead  from  known  causes. 
285  living  offspring  had  133  tuberculous  parents. 
347  dead  offspring  (non-tuberculous)  had  172  tuber- 
culous parents. 
64  dead  offspring  (tuberculous)  had  62  tuberculous 
parents. 

696 
(6)  159  families  with  both  parents  dead  from  known  causes. 

385  living  offspring  had  173  tuberculous  parents. 

483  dead  non-tuberculous  offspring  had  226  tuber- 
oulous parents. 

103  dead  tuberculous  offspring  had  93  tuberculous 
parents. 

971 

We  have  not  worked  out  the  average  ages  cf  the  sur- 
viving children,  but  seme  idea  of  it  can  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the  children 
are  dead.    We  have  the  ages  of  all  on  record. 

One  more  set  of  figures  :  Twelfth  U.S.  Census,  1900, 
vol.  iii,  p.  xclv.  Proportion  of  deaths  from  consumption 
per  1,000  deaths  from  known  causes  : 


I    15  to  44  Years. 
Male      Female. 

45  to  64  Years. 

55  Years  and  Over. 

Condition. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Feruile. 

Single 

883.6        92:  4 

99.7 

60  2 

15.7 

184 

Married 

£92.2         7796 

327.6 

178.6 

£0.2 

41  8 

Widowed 

|    326.0  I      343.7 

432  2 

358.1 

241.3 

298.2 

Of  course  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  weighting  with 
offspring,  but  we  do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  assump- 
tion as  to  this  weighting  could  give  such  figures  as  are 
found  in  the  last  row  ol  Professor  Pearson's  random 
sample. 

As  to  the  numerous  assertions  which  Professor  Pearson 
puts  into  our  mouths  without  any  shadow  of  warrant  or 
excuse;  as  to  the  insinuation  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  our  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  our  collection  of 
histories,  and  as  to  the  general  tone  of  his  letter,  we  prefer 
to  say  nothing  now,  as  such  matters  have  no  bearing  on 
the  merits  of  the  controversy. — We  are,  etc., 

E.  G.  Pope, 
Lawrason  Brown. 

Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.,  Nov.  16th. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 
Sib, — Having  had  many  inquiries  regarding  the  Book  of 
the  South- West,  which  wa3  published  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Exeter  last  July, 
I  wish  the  fact  to  be  known  that  I  am  authorized  to  offer 
a  limited  number  cf  copies  for  sale  at  1  guinea  each,— 
I  ana,  etc.. 

John  Miileb, 

Honorary  Secretary,  Printing  aud  Publishing 
Subcommittee. 
14,  East  Southernhay,  Exeter,  Nov  26tb.  

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF    SURGEONS    OF   ENGLAND. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  and  Members. 
The    annual   meeting  of   Fellows  and    members    of   the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  was  held  at  the 
College,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  November  21st,  with 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  Pierdent,  in  the  chair. 
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ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF    SURGEONS    OF    ENGLAND. 


[Nov.  30    1907. 


Annual  Report  op  Council. 
The  President,  in  a  brief  speech,  laid  before  the  meeting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  1907.  The  report  con- 
tained a  record  of  the  work  of  the  College  in  ita  various 
departments  from  August  1st,  1906,  to  August  1st,  1907, 
and  referred  amongst  other  matters  to  the  following 
subjects : 

The  Admission  of  Women  as  Fellows  and  Memlters. 
This  question,  the  consideration  ol  which  was  raised  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  April,  1906,  had  again  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Council,  and  on  February  7th,  1907,  a  petition 
from  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  was  reoeived, 
signed  by  380  Fallows  of  the  College,  1,500  members,  and  912 
persons  holding  other  qualifications.  The  Council  having 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  It  Is  desirable  that  women  be 
admitted  to  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  Member, 

decided  that,  before  taking  a  poll  of  the  Fellows  and  Members 
upon  the  question,  the  Koyal  College  of  PhyBicians  should  be 
approached,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  that 
College  would  be  willing  to  admit  women  to  the  Conjoint 
Examinations.  Communications  upon  the  subject  ha<j 
accordingly  been  addressed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
out  their  final  reply  had  not  at  present  been  received  ;  if  i't 
were  favourable  a  vote  would  be  taken  of  the  Fellows  an,j 
Members  of  the  College,  the  result  of  which  would  largely 
Influence  the  final  decision  of  the  Council. 

Direct  Representation  of  Members  on  the  Council. 

At  their  meeting  In  Decemuer,  1906,  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  Council  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  forwarding, 
by  direction  of  the  Lord  President,  a  copy  of  a  Memorial  from 
the  "Society  of  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons" 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  inviting  observations  thereon. 

In  reference  to  the  questions  raised  in  this  memorial,  the 
Council  of  the  College  submitted  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Privy  Council  certain  observations.  Tne  memorial  stated 
that  by  the  provisions  of  the  original  Charter  of  1800,  which 
had  never  been  abrogated,  the  whole  property  of  the  College 
was  vested  in  the  members,  the  Fellows  (as  such)  having  no 
legal  interest  In  this.  The  College  was,  therefore,  managed  by 
the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  members,  but  the  latter  had  no 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  Council.  The  observation  of  the 
Council  on  this  was  that  the  College  was  a  body  corporate 
with  perpatnal  succession,  and  that  the  property  was  vested 
in  such  |bodv  corporate  and  not  in  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration. There  was  nothing  in  the  Charters  to  suggest  that 
the  resources  of  the  College  were  to  be  utilizsd  for  the 
advancement  or  benefit  of  members  of  the  body  corporate 
Individually  or  collec'.ively,  either  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fession or  In  any  other  manner,  exc9pt  in  so  far  as  it  was  to  the 
benefit  of  the  members  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
that  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  should  be  promoted  and 
its  practice  maintained  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible.  The 
functions  of  the  College  were  academic  and  scientific,  and 
were  exercised  by  the  Council  for  the  public  welfare,  and  not 
as  a  trust  received  from  the  members. 

Another  statement  in  the  memorial  was  that  the  Members 
did  not  demand  such  a  representation  as  they  would  be 
entitled  to  by  their  mere  numb9rs  ;  they  recognized  the 
position  of  the  Fellows  created  by  the  Charter  of  1843.  Their 
proposals  (whicri  had  been  rejected  by  the  Council)  were  : 
a)  That  the  number  of  the  Council  be  inoreased  to  32. 
6)  That  24  of  these  be  elected  as  hitherto  by  the  Fellows, 
(e)  That  the  remaining  8  should  be  Members  and  be  elected  by 
the  Members.  The  observations  of  the  Council  oa  these  pro- 
posals included  the  following:  That  those  Members  who  now 
sought  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  College 
would  appear  to  desire  that  the  Council  should  deal  with 
social  and  eawjarnic  matters  concerning  the  Interests  of  prac- 
titioners, with  whfch  the  College,  being  only  one  of  many 
licensing  bodies,  was  not  specially  concerned.  The  addition 
of  Membem  to  the  Governing  body  would  not,  In  the  opinion 
cf  the  Council,  advapce  the  objects  for  which  the  College  was 
lonnded. 

A  deputation  of  members  of  the  Council  waited  on  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  placed  before  hlra  the 
views  of  the  Council,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  report, 
a  nongst  them  being  the  following:  "Because,  in  asking  for 
eight  Beats  on  n  Council  cf  thirty-two  (Clause  9  of  Memorial) 
the  Memorialists  say  :  'The  Members  do  not  demand  such  a 
representation  as  they  would  be  entitled  to  by  their  mere 
numbers,' "  and  because,  this  being  a  point  which  they  have 
always  put  forward,  there  was  every  probability  that,  as  In  the 
oase  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  their  large  numbers  woald 
be  made  a  reason  for  agitation  frcn  time  to  time  for  a  larger 
representation.  The  experience  of  the  dlreot  representation  of 
the  profession  on  the  Medical  Counoil  was  not  encouraging 

In  addition  to  the  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Council,  tho 
President  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  granting  even  of  one 
se»t  only  to  a  Member  would  yield  the  prtsent  principle  of 
representation.       Kven     one    Member    "  would    probably    be 

?2w.  h.ii°,  ^<-Azo  himself  to  promote  within  the  Connoll 
dj   tho  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Members  "    The 


Introduction  of  frequent  discissions  of  soolo-politlcal  subjects 
would  alienate  the  present  class  of  Councillors,  who  would  In 
time  decline  to  sit  In  the  Council  at  all. 

Egyptian  School  0/ Medicine. 
Under  the  scheme,  which  will  now  come  into  force,  candi- 
dates who  have  received  the  diploma  In  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  after  passing  the  required 
examinations  and  completing  the  curriculum  of  professional 
study  at  Cairo  extending  over  four  years,  will  be  admissible  to 
the  Final  Examination  of  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board  In 
England  on  the  completion  of  oae  >ear  of  additional  study  at 
a  recognized  medical  school  and  hospital  in  the  United  King- 
dom, during  which  they  will  have  to  complete  the  courses 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Conjoint  Board. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

The  Royal  Colleges  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  appoint 
assessors  to  the  examinations,  conducted  by  the  London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  of  students  who  have  followed 
there  or  elsewhere  a  course  of  Instruction  approved  by  the 
Royal  Colleges,  and  to  grant  to  such  candidates  as  may  bold 
the  diplomas  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  and  who  are  approved  by 
the  examiners,  certificates  endorsed  by  the  aforesaid  assessors. 
The  conditions  of  the  appointment  of  assessors  were  given,  and 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Tooth  and  Mr.  A.  G.  R.  Foulerton 
was  announced. 

Central  Midwives  Board. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  Cousins,  representative  on  the  Central  Mid- 
wives  Board,  reported  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  had 
been  no  attempt  to  amend  the  Midwives  Act  so  as  to  provide 
just  payment  for  medical  men  who  were  summoned  to  assist 
midwives  In  cases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
General  Medical  Council,  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  and 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  its  Branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Finance, 

The  gross  income  of  the  College  for  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £24,326,  being  £1,035  less  than  the  gross  income  of  the 
previous  jyear.  This  decrease  was  brought  about  by  a  decline 
In  the  receipts  from  the  Conjoint  Examining  Board.  The 
expenditure  of  the  College  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£22,648  or  £j82  less  than  the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
year.  The  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  amounted  this 
year  to  £1,678  That  was  considerably  less  than  the  amount 
realized  last  year,  and  fell  short  by  some  £300  of  the  sum 
which  it  had  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  should  be  kept 
In  view  as  the  standard  margin  of  Inoome  over  expenditure. 
In  this  connexion  it  might,  however,  be  noted  that  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  had  been  heavy,  and  that  but  for  that  a 
more  favourable  result  would  have  been  obtained. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  having  been  laid 
before  the  meeting,  Mr.  George  Brown  referred  to,  the 
paragraph  In  the  report  statiDg  that  the  experience  of  the 
direct  representation  of  the  profession  on  the  General 
Medical  Council  was  not  encouraging.  He  thought  that 
was  put  forward  without  any  reasons  to  justify  it,  and  he 
described  the  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  pro- 
fession by  eminent  men  who  had  been  elected  Direct 
Representatives.  He  considered  the  paragraph  was  a 
reflection  on  the  whole  profession  and  on  the  character  oi 
the  gentlemen  chosen  to^represent  the  profession.  It  was 
a  direct  attack  on  a  principle  recognized  by  Parliament  as 
just. 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith  said  the  paragraph  was  opposed  to 
all  experience ;  it  was  almost  bad  taste,  and  It  was 
certainly  harsh. 

The  President  expressed  a  feeling  of  regret  that  any- 
thing like  harshness  or  bad  tastn  should  be  attributed  to 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  If  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Smith 
would  read  the  paragraph  a  little  more  carefully  thay 
would  see  that  it  referred  solely  to  the  subject  of  the 
finality  ol  the  number  of  members  representing  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  the  paragraph 
contained  no  reflection  on  the  work  done  by  the  Direct 
Representatives  in  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  President  then  answered  certain  questions  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Vinrace. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Colllngwood  moved,  and  Mr.  II.  Elliot-Blake 
seconded  the  following  resolution,  which  was  carried  nem. 
con. : 
That  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons be  asked  to  use  their  moral  Influence  with  hospital 
authorities  to  recognize  Members  of  the  College  (who  are 
also  in  almost  all  oases  Licentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians)  as  having  equal  rights  with  provincial.  Sootch, 
and  Irish  graduates  to  become  candidates    for   hospital 
appointments. 


Mr.  Joseph  Smith  moved  the  following: 

That  this  twenty-third  consecutive  annual  meeting  of 
Fellows  and  Members  again  reaffirms  the  desirability  of 
admitting  Mambers  to  direct  representation  on  the  Council 
which  as  now  constituted  does  not  represent  the  wholo 
Corporation. 

He  protested  against  the  slur  en  the  leaders  of  the  Society 
of  Members  contained  in  the  remarks  by  Mr,  H.  Morris  to 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  concerning  the 
expediency  of  admitting  Members  to  the  Council.  The 
remark  in  regard  to  a  Member,  if  elected  to  the  Council, 
pledging  himself  to  promote  the  views  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Society  of  Members  was  not  a  true  statement.  The 
Members  did  not  desire  to  turn  the  College  into  a  socio- 
political club,  for  they  had  the  honour  of  the  College  at 
heart.  He  characterized  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henry  Morris 
as  absolutely  uncalled-for  and  improper. 

Mr:  J.  Brindley  James  seconded. 

The  President  objected  to  Mr.  Smith  using  the  term 
"untrue"  In  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him. 
He  considered  it  was  unwarrantable  to  use  such  a  term 
concerning  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Smith  explained  that  he  did  not  say  the  President 
had  told  an  untruth.  What  he  endeavoured  to  convey  was 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  Members  were  misrepre- 
sented. 

The  President  declared  the  incident  closed,  and  then 
proceeded  to  put  Mr.  Smith's  resolution,  which  was  carried 
nem.  con. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Dickinson  moved  the  following : 

That  this  meeting  regrets  that  the  Council  baa  omitted  from 
their  report  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of 
Members,  and  requests  the  President  to  supply  the 
omission  by  oommunioating  the  same  forthwith. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Laurence,  in  seconding,  said  the  meeting 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Loid  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  did  or  did  not  advise  the  Council  of  the  College 
in  a  fatherly  way  that  its  best  course  was  to  apply  for  a 
charter  based  on  right  lines  which  would  give  a  fair  share 
of  the  management  of  the  College  to  the  Members. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  W.  G.  Dickinson,  the  President  said 
that  as  no  official  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  Office,  and 
no  note  from  the  Executive  of  the  Society  of  Members  hid 
been  received  by  the  Council  of  the  College  as  to  what 
had  taken  place  at  the  interview  between  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident and  the  deputation  of  the  Society  of  Members,  the 
Council  of  the  College  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  supply 
any  statement  as  to  what  occurred  when  the  deputation 
of  the  Council  was  !ieceivt  d  by  the  Lord  President.  The 
President  added  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  give 
any  "forthwith "  statement  in  reply  to  Dr.  Dickinson's 
resolution. 

Dr.  "W.  G.  Dickinson  pointed  out  that  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  publish  his 
reply  to  the  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Members  of 
the  Royal  College  was  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Lord 
President.  (See  Britisb  Medical  Journal,  March  23rd, 
p.  723.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  meeting  terminated  after  the  following  resolutions 
had  been  passed : 

That  this  meeting  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  Council 
intends  to  take  a  poll  of  the  Fellows  and  Membere  on  the 
whole  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  diplomas  of  the 
College,  and  this  meeting  further  urgeB  that  a  similar 
course  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  proposal  for  direct 
representation  of  the  Members  upon  the  Council. 

That  this  meeting  of  Fellows  :and  Members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  wishes  the  Council  to  report  as  to  their 
willingness  to  join  the  Rayal  College  of  Surgeons  and  its 
work  with  the  University  of  Loudon  (so  as  to  form  an 
imperial  University  of  Ljndon),  and  whether  they  will 
approach  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  for  a  similar 
conjoint  action. 

That  this  meeting  requests  the  Council  to  add  a  hood  to  the 
gown  already  worn  by  Fellows  and  Mtmbers. 


Examinations. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  exami- 
nation indicated  : 
Fibst  Fellowship.— M.    4.  Ausari,  H.  L.  Attwater,  N.  W.  'Berry, 
K.  J.  C.  Bradshaw.  H    Buck.  A.  J.  Clark.  A.  J.  Crawford.  G.  V. 
Beshmukh,    A.    O.    English,  H    Fearnlev,  C.   H.   S    Frankau,^ 
M.    D.    D.    Gilder,    G.    M.    Gray,    S.    Hoyte,    T.   Killeu,  M.  M. 
Kumarasamy,  K.  C.  Lindsay,  A.  G.  H.  Love]],  A   A    McDonnell, 


B.  C.  MaTbury,  G  oldficld,  L.  C.  Panting,  W  R  Parkinson, 
\V  L.  l'iuk.  A.  B.  Porteous,  E.  n.  Kainey,  A  L.  Robinson,  .1.  ii. 
Saner,  c.  Ii.  Sliuttock,  K  I,  Spinel.  C.  U  Stewart.  T.  D.  M. 
si , in i  i*.  9.  T.ivlor.  G  H  Uesner,  P.  8.  Yickermau,  i.  M. 
Weddell,  R.  P.  Wilson.  W.  Wilson,  A.  li.  M.  Wooll. 


UNIVEKS1TY  OF  OXFORD. 
University  Lecturer  in  Pathology. 
E.  W.  A.  Walker,  DM.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  ol  University  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  University  lecturer  In  Pathology  for 
three  years  from  January  1st,  1908. 

Degrees. 
The    Degrees   of    BM. ,     B.Ch.,    have    been    conferred    en 
Howard  Barclay  Billups. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
Proposed  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  held  on  November  20th,  the  Vict 
Chancellor,  Sir  William  Collins,  M.D.,  M.P.,  being  In  the 
chair,  a  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  specially 
appointed  to  advise  the  Senate  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences.  The 
Committee  came  to  the  following  conclusions  :  (a)  That,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  support,  the  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences,  as  set  forth 
in  the  origlral  appeal,  and  (in  a  modified  form)  In  the  appeal 
of  June,  1905,  has  proved  abortive,  (b)  That,  apart  from  the 
money  difficulty,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is 
of  itself  fatal,  the  scheme  has  also  become  impracticable  for 
other  reasons.  The  Medical  Faculty,  which  formerly  reported 
in  favour  of  the  scheme,  has  now  reported  against  It. 
Several  of  the  medical  schools  have  changed  their  opinions  in 
the  same  sense,  and  pome  of  them  have  made  arrang«ments 
involving  considerable  outlay  for  providing  more  efficient 
Instruction  in  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  studies. 
(C'  That,  in  the  above  circumstances,  the  University  has  no 
claim  to  the  money  which  has  been  already  paid  by  subscribers, 
or  to  the  fulfilment  of  promises  by  subscribers  who  have  not 
yet  paid  their  subscriptions  ;  and  (d)  that,  in  the  abstnee  of 
aDy  special  directions  in  any  particular  case,  all  subscriptions 
already  paid  ought  at  once  to  be  returned  to  the  donors 
(Including  in  that  term  the  executors  or  legal  representatives 
of  deceased  donors)  without  any  suggestion  as  to  any  possible 
application  of  the  money  to  any  other  purpose. 

The  Senate  resolved  to  communicate  with  the  donors  to  the 
Medical  Institute  Fund  in  accordance  with  these  conclusions, 
informing  them  that  the  money  paid  would  beheld  at  their 
disposal. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Arthur 
Riioker,  Principal  of  the  University  : 

Sir, — I  am  directed,  In  view  of  recent  correspondence,  to 
inform  you  that  on  April  22nd.  1907,  a  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  by  the 
Treasurer  of  St.  George's  Hospital  of  which  the  following  is 
the  concluding  paragraph : 

The  Board  [of  Governors  of  St.  George's  Hospital]  is  of  opinion 
that  any  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  University  in 
the  matter  of  the  erection  of  a  third  centre  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Imperial  Institute  wouid  be  a  grave  breach 
of  the  contract  entered  into  between  the  University  and  this 
Hospital,  and  they  fed]  assured  that  the  Senate  will  refuse,  when 
all  the  facts  are  considered,  to  countenance  any  such  breach  of 
faith. 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  and  since  that  date  the  Senate 
has  fully  considered  the  whole  matter,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusions  which  have  already  been  communicated  to  the 
press.  These  conclusions  were  forwarded  to  St.  George's 
Hospital  with  the  statement  that,  while  the  Senate  regret  any 
inconvenience  that  may  be  occasioned  to  St.  Georgs's  Hospital 
Medical  School  by  the  decisions  at  which  the  Senate  have 
been  compelled  to  arrive,  they  cannot  accept  the  interpretation 
of  their  action  as  set  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of 
April  22nd  which  was  addressed  to  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The 
receipt  of  this  letter  has  been  acknowledged  with  an  expression 
of  regret  at  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Senate. 

Representation  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  November  21st, 
Professor  Ernest  Henry  Starling,  M.D.,  B.S.,  FRCP.,  F  R.S., 
was  appointed  the  representative  on  the  Senate  fir  the 
remainder  of  the  period  1905-9,  in  the  plaoe  of  Dr.  Lauriston 
E.  Shaw,  resigned. 

Examinations. 

The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the 
examinations  Indicated  : 

M.B.,  B.S.  (Honours).— »R.  H.  C  Goinpertz,  B.Sc,  King's  College; 
T.  S  Higglns1,  life.  University  College  :  J.  I.  t'awry,  London 
Hospital  :  Elizabeth  H  Lepper.  London  (Royal  iTee  Hos- 
pital) School  of  Medicine  for  Women  ;  A  Richardson,  Uni- 
versity of  Leeds  ;  C  O  stnllyhrass.  University  of  Liverpool ; 
L.  H.  Wootton,  B  So  ,  Univerjity  College  ;  A.  J.  M.  Wright, 
University  College,  Bristol. 

M.B.,  B.S.  (Pass)  -  S  H.  C  Air,  F.  Alban,  A.  P.  Bacha.  L  Ball. 
F.  .1.  F,  Barrhigton,  W.  R.  Bristow,  T.  F.  «.  Carr,  H.  S  Chate, 
B.Sc.,  M.  Cohen.  W  F.  Corfleld,  E  M.  Cowell,  D.  W.  Daniels  ; 
Eleanor  Davies  Collev,  E.  J  de  Verteuil.  0  C.  A.  de  Villiers  ; 
R.  b.  E.  Downer,  K.  E.  Ecken=teiu.  If.  Fawkes.  C.  H.  Fielding. 
Vera    Foley,  A.  Fothergill,   E.  C.  Hadley,  J.   Hadwen,  B.Sc, 


E    H.  R.  Harries.  C.  S    van  R.  Harwood,  H.  Hawker,  G.  M.  W. 
,   K.  H.  Hugo.  D.  W.  Hume.  .1.  P.  Johnson.  U.  T.  Jones, 
E    H.   Kettle,  C.  Lovell.  Eleanor  lowry,  Emilv  M  S.  Meeredy, 
Nockolds,  E    H    B    Oram.  B.  T.  Parsons-Smith,  W.  Patey, 
;     Phillips,   J.  Ramsay,  S.  S.  Rcndall.  R    J.  Reynolds,  w. 
i. rick,  B.Se  .  S.  K.  Shirgaokar,  Marie  Simpson,  Eliza  M. 
H.   E.  R    Stephens.  R.  Y.  Stones,  A.  A.  Straton.   R.  S. 
-rownsend.  A.  G.  Tre'sidder.  H.  S.  Vivian,  C.  G.  Welch.  Kutli  H. 
We-tern.  H  Whitehead.  H.  \V.  Wilson,  J.  B.  F.  Wilson. 
M  Ii  ,  BS.  (Gkoup  I  oslv).  — C.  A.  Bisker,  JaDet  M  JTislic.  Susie  E. 
Hill,  Laura  G.  Powell.  MoDa  D  Roberts.  F.  G.  Sergeant,  T.  G.  S. 
Smith.  J.  .1.  Suckling,  C  F.  Walker. 
MB.    B  S.    (Grouv  II    only) -G.  N.  Butlett.  S    J.  A.  Beale,  A. 
lerostein.  J.W.  Bride.   H.  R    Davies.  Clara  Eglington,  F.  P. 
Fisher.    C.  T.  Hawkins.  M.   J.   Holgate.  J.  B.  Martin,  A.  M. 
Pollard.  E.  W.  f?(|uire,  H.  Stott.  A   L.  Yates, 
ii  s.   Old  Regulations),  -d  M.  Hughes,  university  College. 
*  University  medal. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  the  Fellow- 
ship afler  approved  examination  : 
R.  Couuihan.   R.  W.   Haslett.  D.  L.  Harding,  Captain    K.A.M.C., 
M   G   McElligott.  G.  A.  »alpolc 


fftf&o-C&ftkiiL 


The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico- ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direst  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee, 

PROFESSIONAL  SECRECY. 
H.  M.  writes  that  a  woman  whom  he  has  been  attending  for 
cardiac  disease  has  died,  and  he  has  been  asked  by  an 
insurance  inspector  to  furnish  a  report  as  to  the  duration  cf 
the  disease.  This  he  has  refused  to  do  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  husband.  He  understands  that  that  the 
company  will  withhold  payment  until  the  husband  permits 
this  repDrt  to  bo  giveD.  He  asks  what  oourse  he  ought  to 
follow,  as  his  report  is  almost  certain  to  b9  unfavourable  to 
the  claimant,  and  whether  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  give 
the  report  when  asked. 

'%*  Our  correspondent  should  write  to  the  husband,  at  the 
same  time  informing  him  of  the  nature  of  the  report  and  the 
effect  it  may  have  upon  his  claim  :  It  Is  desirable  to  get  his 
written  consent.  If  the  husband  refuses,  no  information 
should  be  given ;  if  legal  proceedings  follow,  our  corre- 
spondent may  be  subpoenaed  and  compelled  to  answer 
questions  in  the  witness-box. 


JifaMrc-lfljaL 


WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION    CASES. 

//  -raa  — Turner  v.  Lancaster  and  Co.,  Tredegar  County 
Court,  November  5Sh.  This  was  a  claim  for  compensation  by 
n  workman,  who  alleged  that  hernia  was  due  to  a  strain 
caused  by  lifting  a  lump  of  coal.  Dr.  Shea  and  Dr.  Greer, 
witnesses  for  the  applicant,  said  the  hernia  was  due  to  the 
strain  ;  while  Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Sheen  held  the  contrary 
view,  saying  the  hernia  must  have  been  in  existence  pre- 
viously. His  Honour  Judge  Owen,  "for  reasons  satisfactory 
to  himself,  which  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  medical 
gentlemen,"  found  for  the  applicant  and  awarded  him  7s.  6d. 
a  week. 

Oancir. — Reeves  v.  Price  and  Reeves,  Southwark  County 
Court,  November  4th.  TUe  applicant  slipped  upon  a  plBnk 
and  fell  upon  a  man  who  was  using  a  large  spanner.  The 
spanner  struck  the  applicant's  jaw.  He  went  to  hospital, 
where  he  was  operated  upon,  a  portion  of  the  jaw  being 
removed.  He  went  back  to  work  on  July  29th,  but  want  again 
to  hospital  on  August  19 sh,  suffering  from  cancer.  After  con- 
flicting medical  teetimony.  His  Honour  Judge  Willis  held  that 
thn  cancer  resulted  from  the  blow.     Award  of  £1  a  week. 

Epithelioma.— McCleary  v.  Graigola  Patent  1'ael  Works, 
Swansea  County  Court,  November  20th.  This  was  a  claim  for 
compeusatlon  by  disablement  for  epithelioma.  A  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  certifying  surgeon 
had  failed  to  fill  In  the  date  of  the  alleged  disablement  on  his 
certificate.  In  the  result  His  Honour  Judge  Bryn  RobertB  sent 
the  certificate  back  to  the  referee.  On  a  further  obj?otion 
being  taken  to  the  report,  His  Honour  adjourned  the  case  for  a 
month,  eayiDg  that  the  b<=Bt  thing  for  the  medical  referees  to 
do  was  to  adhere  mo3t  strictly  to  the  rules,  in  which  case  no 
one  could  upset  them 

Neurasthenia — Adehsad  v.  Beyer,  Peacock,  and  Co.,  Man- 
chester County  Court,  November  20th.  This  was  an  applice- 
tlon  by  em  plovers  to  be  relieved  from  paying  compensation  on 
tb.B  ground  that  the  recipient  had  recovered.  On  a  former 
oocaaion  ;>r.  .ludson  Berry  had  reported  that  although  Adshead 
was  unable  as  yet  to  follow  his  employment  as  a  blacksmith 
he  wa«  able,  to  do  any  work  which  did  not  necessitate  tight 
gripping  with  his  left  hand.  StiffneBs  In  the  fingers  would  go 
awaj  v :lt.h  working  ;  whl'e  his  only  oth°r  comola'nt,  friumatic 


hysteria,  would  disappear  after  a  course  of  treatment.  The 
employers  contended  that  unless  some  order  to  reduce  the 
compensation  was  made  the  illness  would  go  on  indefinitely. 
Judge  Parry  said  the  man  was  worrying  himself  into  a  neurae 
thenic  condition,  that  he  would  never  be  better  until  he 
returned  to  work.  He  would  continue  the  present  rate  of  pay- 
ment, of  compensation  for  another  eight  weeks,  but  after  that 
he  would  reduce  it  or  fUop  it  altogether. 


NURSE'S  CHARGES. 
"  Maternity  "  wishes  to  know  ii  a  trained  nurse,  engaged  at 
two  guineas  a  week  for  a  maternity  case,  is  entitled  to 
charge  for  washing  and  cab  fares  to  ard  from  her  residence, 
no  mention  being  made  of  the  added  charges  on  engagement. 
%*  Such  charges,  we  believe,  are  U3ua),  and  not  un- 
reasonable. 


VALUE  OF  PARTNERSHIP  DEBTS. 
Niger  writes  objecting  to  our  classifying  (British  Medical 
Journal,  November  9th,  p  1378)  payments  due  from  perma- 
nent appointments  in  the  sale  of  a  practice  under  the  head- 
ing of  Book  Debts.  His  objections  seem  to  be  two  :  (1)  That 
thess  appointments  were  originally  purchased  as  such  by  the 
outgoing  partner  ;  and  (2)  that  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  pay- 
ments in  question.  These  objections  do  not  seem  very  con- 
vincing. In  the  first  case,  appointments  can  no  more  be  sold 
than  patients,  and  what  the  purchaser  buys  is  merely  tho 
chance  of  obtaining  the  one  or  the  other  ;  secondly,  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  of  payment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  meaning  of  "book  debts."  Among  book  debts  there 
will  nearly  always  be  payments  due  from  patients  fully  as 
secure  as  those  from  appointments. 


THE  MEDICAL  REGISTER. 
"  Overtaxed  "  writes  that  his  name  was  accidentally  removed 
from  the  Medical  Register,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  has 
been  called  in  to  treut  a  case,  and  finds  that  he  will  have  to 
take  legal  steps  to  enforce  payment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  not  on  the  Register  at  tho  time  he  attended  this  case, 
but  his  name  has  now  been  restored  to  tho  Register.  Is  he 
entitled  to  sue  for  thi3  debt  ? 

*,*  As  our  correspondent  was  not  on  the  Medical  Register 
at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
its  recovery  at  law  would  be  barred,  if  this  defence  were 
raised  on  the  other  side. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Government  Restrictions  on  Medical  Fees. 
On  July  1st  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  notification 
superseding  previous  notifications  with  regard  to  the 
receipt  by  medical  officers  of  the  Government  of  fees  for 
professional  services  rendered  to  ruling  chiefs  aad  their 
families  or  dependents,  Indian  gentlemen  of  high  position 
in  a  Native  State,  or  Indian  gentlemen  of  high  position  in 
British  India.  The  notification  laid  it  down  that  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Government,  before  demanding  or  accepting 
from  any  Indian  gentleman  of  the  status  defined  any  fee 
for  professional  services,  must  obtain  by  a  confidential 
application,  made  through  the  local  administrative  medical 
officer,  the  permission  of  the  Director-General,  Indian 
Medical  Service.  The  rule  was  not  to  apply  in  the  case  of 
fees  calculated  on  the  scale  of  Rs,16avisit  or  in  certain 
cases  not  defined  Rs. 32,  according  to  recognized  custom, 
unless  the  total  amount  thus  paid  for  attendance  on  a 
patient  or  his  family  in  any  one  month  exceeded  Rs.160. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Government  of  India 
was  not  satisfied  that  this  rule  was  sufficiently  irritating, 
and  in  September  issued  the  following  elucidation,  which 
it  will  be  seen  again  introduces  the  objectionable  principle 
of  consulting  the  local  Government  before  the  case  is  sent 
forward  to  the  Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service, 
and  also  imposes  upon  the  Director-General  the  duty  of 
consulting  the  Government  of  India  should  he  differ  from 
the  opinion  of  the  local  Government : 

THE  ELUCIDATION. 

With  the  ohject  of  further  elucidating  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
msnt  of  India  in  connexion  with  the  revised  rules,  I  am  to  explain 
that  they  have  determined : 

(i)  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  local  Administrative  Medical 
O tlicer  to  consult  the  local  Government  (without  disclosing 
professioiKtl  details)  before  forwarding  the  case  to  the 
Director-General.  Iudiau  Medical  Service,  and  to  communi- 
cate the  views  of  the  local  Government  thereou  ; 
(ii)  That  the  decision  of  the  Director-Genera],  who  will  consult  the 
Government  of  India  when  he  differs  from  the  opinion  of  the 
local  (i  nermnent,  shall  be  final ; 
(iiii  That  no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  defli  ition  of  the  word 
•fees"  laid  down  in  the  Home  Department  letter 
M  .Ileal, 
6*2.  651, 


No.  9,  ' 


'  dated  the  19th  October,  1S?<I ;  and 


Nov   30.  1907.] 


(iv)  Th.V  tl.e  provisions  o£  Paragraph  2  of  the  Government  1 
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to  beeuloroed 

All  this  nrghty  machinery  is  to  be  called  into  play  if  a 
civil  surgeon  or  other  medic-  il  cfli  -n  earns  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  profession  a  single  fee  of  over  2  guineas,  or 
in  a  month  a  total  of  over  10  guineas,  by  attendance  on  01 
a  visit  to  any  native  gentleman  of  high  position  residing 
anywhere  in  a  Native  State  or  m  British  territory.  If  the 
( 1  « ,rament  had  wished  or  intended  to  put  a  stop  to 
private  practice,  altogether  it  could  hardly  have  taken  a 
surer  step.  As  w«  have  previously  stated,  action  n  this 
matter  has  already  been  taken  by  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  we  trust  that  the  orders  as  they  stand 
will    be   considerably  modified,   if   not   withdrawn  alto- 

^Th^following  leading  article  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  ot 
Oc-tober  26*  last  shows  how  the  action  of  the  Government 
is  regarded  by  public  op;nion  in  India: 

We  referred  some  short  time  back  to  the  plain-spoken,  ami  in  our 
opinion  just, liable,  critical*  by  the  Home  medical  pane.-, 
attitude  or  rather  the  1-test  variation  of  attitude  ado,,,, ,1  .  t.u 
Government  of  India  on  the  old  question  of  the  tee,  tobe  "~Pg*  bJ 
medieal  oflieers  in  the  service  of  Goverameut  tor  pro'es-ion . 
ance  on  Ruling  Chiefs  and  Indian  gentlemen  The  Strang  «m*MW.M 
tioii  of  the  Governments  policy  in  this  matt-r  cxpre,-  ,1  in  tho,i 
criticisms  were  from  the  standpoint  of  the  med  cal  profc-,ion.  But 
on  the  Ii  dian  and  political  =ide  the  dissent  and  di-Satisfaction  an 
not  ;less emphatic  There  are  few-things. an  I  dian  prince  or  gentle 
n^ro^uts1  so  much  as  interference  «ffi  SJH^^^&S^ 
epecially  in  the  case  of  m  Mere  wherein  lusart  IS  at  -1  *  ;g™ 
the  Financial  Department  or  the  Pol.t.cal  Officer  to  f^RJ?-*^'?^; 
tate  to  him  and  W  what  fee  he  is  to  ray  to  the  doctor  who  ha> 
attended  him  or  his  family  and  done  him  service  or  it  may  he  s^ed 
a  life,  he  rogard-  as  a  rankling  affront  to  himself  We  aie  not  at  all 
rlisnosedlonua-rel  with  h  s  sentiments,  hut  whether  these  are  to  b, 
taEen ^"Ls  reasonable  or  .uper~en,i.ive  >,  not  the  point  on  ,  n.ch  to  lay 
stress  Tlie  main  consider  .tinn  is  that  these  pe'tj  mteiti  euces  to 
secure  a  small  end  at  the  price  of  a  great  W»^WM»4oa» 
slorSas  at  the  cost  of  mortifying  an  important  pc  son  a  re  are  no 
worth  while  The  aim  of  the  Financial  Department  is  doul?tte6S 
laudable,  but  it  neelects  to  observe  a  .,  1st  .  isennuuat  1    ,  "f"    'ot 

an  excellent  thine  to]  .  event  extortion  and  overcharging  tut  it  1,  not 
a  wise  thing  to  atjtain  that  desirable  end  by  regula  on  c  » eg  a  slui 
onan  lion  urahle profession  on  one  side,  and  pi  ttiug  lcil  ig,  ot  1  ri 
tation  int  1  the  hearts  of  Indian  gentlemen  on  the  other Mi.  nd  It  1- 
the  old  blunder  o'  over-caution  and  over-suspiotrai  vlueh  has  led  to 
officers  in  the  public  service  being  roped  aud  bound  by  a  system  01 
check  and  coanter-eheck,  of  registering  and  return,  J»  t-iphcate 
which  m.y  no  doubt  be  effective  to  prevent  extravagance  a  n  dl««. 
but  at  the  same  time  have  m-de  the  dnfiar  »ori  of  tire  depa it 
ments  a  hindruice  ti  eticiency  and  a  political  evil  *■'","'; 
fnviaious  it  is  that  this  spirit  should  he  manifested  towards  the 
officers  of  the  I  ,d>a„  Medical  Service,  who  do  more  purely  grouito- 
work  for  the  people  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Government  services  put 
together.  .    ,     , 

We  may  add  f  jr  the  information  of  readers  not  acqu  ainteo. 
with  the  Indian  vernacular  that  izzat  signifies  dignity, 
honour,  or  prestige,  and  daftar  means  office.  In  a  further 
article  published  on  November  2ad,  the  Pioneer  has  the 
following  additional  comments : 

It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  Ruling  Chiefs  and  Indian  geutlemen 
generally  are  incapable  of  protecting  their  own  intere-.t»  : n  this 
matter-  as  we  have  already  po  nted  out,  the  new  regulations  at. 
hk"yto  be-  uite as  much  resented  by  too  e  for  whose  benent  they 
are  supposed  to  be  made  as  by  the  member,  o.  ^e  medical  son  :■  .  M. 
The  loss  of  legitimate  emoluments  involved  in  the  regulat  ,  his  mas  l 
serious  in  some  cases,  but  the  services  as  a  whole  fee  mhch  mole 
acutely  the  stisma  cast  upon  an  honourab'e  profession  bj  the  impli- 
cation that  its  members  cannot  be  trusted  to  demand  .reasonable  fees 
Even  if  cases  of  exorbitant  charges  have  occur, ed  in  the  past  tl  ey 
must  be  verv  rare,  and  thev  can  always  be  dealt  with  depii  tmentalh 
The  record  ut  the  medical  services  in  India  is  one  01  which  any  001  > 
of  men  may  well  feel  proud  :  no  class  of  men  do  more  gratuitous  woi  k 
for  the  people,  aud  none  are  more  ready  to  sacrifice  thei 
the  call  or  duty  quite  recently  two  distinguished  member,  ot  t  <e 
Indian  Medi.-al  Service  lost  their  lives  from  blood-poisoning  con- 
tracted wln!e  operating  on  the  poor  in  hospital,  and  there  are  mam 
whole  live"  have  been  endangered  andwhose  constitutions  Men 
shattered  by  sickness  incurred  in  the  executiou  01  thei  uospitaJ 
duties  It  is  men  of  this  stamp  who  are  to  be  treated  "as  d  they 
were  potential  extortioners  -  Is  it  surprising  that  the  whole  service 
keenly  resents  the  new  regulations?  

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

FEE  FOE  AMPUTATIONS  ON  PAUPERS  IN  COTTAGE 
HOSPITALS 
Inquirer  asks  whether  he  can  claim  a  fee  for  amputi-ti  -g  the 
leg  ot  the  soi  (aged  8)  of  a  pauper,  who  was  removed  to  tae 
cottage  hospital  for  the  operation. 

*3  V7e   assume   that  "Inquirer"  Is   a  district  poor-law   1 
medical  officer  and  that  the  patient  In  question  was  placed 
under  his  medical  care  as  an  undoubted  pauper;   tf  these 
assumptions  are  correct  our  correspondent  would  appear  to 
be  entitled  to  a  fee  f or  amputation  ;  but  even  then  only  i     ; 
the   Poo--law   regulations   In   reference   to  operations  were   j 
strictly  adhered  to,  namely,  that  he  can  furnish  a  certificate   j 
from  a  registered  practitioner  that  the  operation  was  nese  - 


■  ■  that  it  was  performed  in  his  own  P>o--Uw  medical 
district  and  further  that  the  usual  regular  repots  of  the 
case  were  made  to  the  guardians  in  the  same  way  as-  they 
would  have  been  made  had  the  patient  b.cn  under  tr  a.mcnt 
at  home  In  his  father's  house.  Should  It  so  happen  that  the 
cot'age  hospital  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  was 
notfn  the  medical  officer'*  oum  Poor-law  district  he  can  have 
no  legal  claim  on  the  guard  ans  for  any  fee  as  wider  no 
ordinary  circumstances  can  a-Poor  lav  medical  office,  claim 
remuneration  from  the  guardians  for  medical  attendance  on 
paupers  out  of  his  district. 


OBITUARY. 


R03ERT  JOHN  PA  TON    MTU, 

KONORART  SnotKOS".  NEW TORT  ANP   MOSHOUTHSKIM  B0SPIT" 

The  death  of  Dr.  Robert  John  Paton  on  November  16  h 
has  iff-  ablgap  in  the  medical  world  of  Newport  and 
South  Walt^  and  is  the  cause  of  8K"t  re^t  am ..n gst  all 
classes  o!  society.  His  death  was  **•*>««  of  those 
accidents  to  which  medical  men  «  ^od^and  wrgeoM 
in  particular,  are  specially  prone  ;  and  in  Us  occurrence  at 
the  age  of  45  when  he  was  still  to  the  prime  of  life  and I  at 
the  height  olbh  professional  success,  there  Is  an  element 
of  tragedy.  While  operating  on  a  cafe  of  WP* ndieltia  m 
ate  arly  part  of  October  he  pricked  his  finger  with  a  safety 
pin,  aud  when  assuring  himself  as  a  last  step  in  the  pro_ 
c-eiittm  of  the  right  position  of  a  drainage  tube,  he  Is 
belfeveS  to  have  inoculated  himse'f  with.  Bept*  matter^ 
Symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  soon  1 set  In  and  '01  the 
loll  wiug  five  weeks  he  made  a  hard  fagh,  foi  his  life,  out 

tilDKtrwabseof  Scottish  otigin  and  a  defendant  c,  a 
Iocs  line  of  Covenanters.  bul,  was  born  at  Mhow,  India, 
n 1862,  his  father,  the  R,v.  J  Paten  DD.,togrtfte 
time  chaplain  to  the  old  72  .d  H.ghlander j  now  the  1st 
Sattalion  of  the  Seaforths.  Later  on  the  am.ly  settled 
at  Dumfries,  and  it  was  in  t  e  high  school  of  that  town 
&£he  received  his  general  education.  ^rfTtrfe 
«•  tidies  were  carried  on  in  the  medical  schoo  of  the 
UnhersUy  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  1886  he  received  the 
d'Erees  of  M  B.,  CM.,  and  in  the  same  year  the  diplomas 
o.gthe  ?  ottish  Royal  Colleges  and  ^^/^"of'hl 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  The  Jffl  D.  of  nis 
universftV  he  received  in  1899  His  connexion  with 
"ewTort ;  began  abcut  sixteen  years  ago  ;  previously  he 
haTbeen  a  Resident  medical  offi  .,r  at  the  Orichton  Bo yal 
I.istitu'ion  near  Dumfries.  In  N-wport  he  bought  the 
practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Pratt,  and  a  year  or  two  la  er  was 
Selected  for  appointment  to  the  staff  a  tbe^wport  and 
imonthshrre  Hospital,  and  «t  oifl^nt  toesto  a  good 
many  other  posts  in  the  locality..  He  acted  as  deputy 
both  to  the  late  and  the  prefect  medical  officer  olhealt*. 
and  at  th-  time  of  his  death  was  medical  officer  of 
one  of  the  districts  of  the  Newport.  Union,  and  Lecturer 
on  Midwifery  to  the  South  Wes  Training  Centre  for 
Midwives  In  ambulance  work  hellkewise  took  an  active 
nteree t  hav:ng  as  pupils  the  railway  employees  and  the 
ambulance  owps  of  the  vo!unte?r  battalions  of  the  S,uth 
Wales  Borderers,  in  which  be  held  a  commission  as 
Cptain  In  his'work  at  the  bo-rpital  he ;  took  a  particu- 
la  S  keen  InUaest.  and  enjoyed  an  extent  reputation 
as  an  operating  surgeon  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one 
child— a  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 

Deaths  in  the  Profession  ABWUD.-Am°ng  the  ■ 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to j  f  .reign  conntrles 
who  have  recently  died  are:  Dr.  Henritnoien^olet ^tow 
an  1  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  he  Medical  Faculty 
of  Lille,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Ajadf  «e  de 
M.-Vcine,  and  author  of  numer  us  contributions  to 
medical  literature;  Dr.  Sieve to.  '"merly  J;ol«™*  % 
Therapeutics  in  the  lYimsiiy  ol  W.imw.  Pwl  h« 
Barbo^  du  Bocage,  Phvsic-an  to  the  ^osp'tal  de  8  ^oa* 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Z  )ology  in  ^^^^HlPortuffla- 
of  Lisbon,  and  Member  o»  the  Bate  ^^I^S& 
Or  Hache,  Professor  of  Histology  to  the  Mev.ica^ho^ 

medical  lit-rature,  aged  61. 
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LETTERS,  NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRES  PONDENTS. 


BtF"  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  £0 
tubjecti  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heading*. 

QVERIES, 

Finger  Cracks. 

Didymus  would  be  grateful  for  suggestions  for  the  treatment 
of  fissures —  commonly  called  "cracks"  or  "keens"  — 
occurring  on  the  finger- suds  and  round  the  finger-nails  of 
a  lady  with  a  markedly  rheumatic  tendency,  otherwise 
perfectly  healthy  and  a  lifelong  abstainer.  These  cracks 
ere  worst  in  frosty  weather,  but  the  patient  is  hardly  ever 
free  from  them  even  in  summer.  Tnough  many  remedies 
have  been  tried  no  cure  has  been  found,  and  the  only 
measure  found  practically  useful  is  to  keep  the  cracks 
covered  with  sticking  plaster  for  the  sake  of  comfort.  The 
patient's  father,  a  gouty  subject,  suffered  in  the  same  way 
all  his  life. 

Epiphora. 

A.  D.  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  a  treatment  for  an  obstinate 
case  of  epiphora  in  a  gouty  subject  forty  years  of  8ge.  It  is 
alwajs  very  troublesome  when  the  patient  is  out-of-doors, 
except  in  hot  weather.  In  cold  and  windy  weather  a  con- 
tinual mopping  of  the  eye  becomes  necessary.  The  canallculi 
are  patent,  the  mucous  membrane  healthy,  and  an  error  of 
refraction  is  corrected.  Protargol,  opium,  and  zinc  lotions 
have  been  tried. 

Sterilizers  for  Consumption  Sanatoriums. 
Dr.  T.  H.  J.  E.  Hughes  (Westmorland  Consumption  Sana- 
torium) writes  :  In  an  institution  of  40  to  50  beds  admitting 
cases  of  open  tuberculosis,  some  more  or  less  advanced,  is 
a  steam  sterllizsr  the  simplest,  safest,  and  most  practical 
and  efficient  method  of  dealing  with  the  following  articles 
namely :  Patients'  clothing,  including  handkerchiefs  and 
pockets  ;  bedding,  including  mattresses  and  pillows  ;  table 
cutlery,  crocker?,  and  glasses;  and  sputum  and  sputum 
bottles  and  mugs  ?  May  any  of  these  be  disregarded  as 
vehicles  of  infection  ?  It,  there  any  other  method  at  once 
simple,  safe,  practical,  and  effective  ?  The  question  of 
expense  is  important,  both  as  regards  initial  outlay  and 
upkeep,  which  should  be  economical  in  labour  as  well.  It 
seems  possible  that  there  is  experimental  evidence  available. 

unmii 

Precipitate  Micturition. 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Whitelaw  (Kirkintilloch)  writes:  I  have  been 
attending  an  old  gentleman  for  the  last  three  months  for 
nearly  the  same  conditions  mentioned ;  the  calls  for  the 
catheter  being  always  dnringthe  night-time— 11  p.m.,  3  a.m. 
6  a.m.,  and  9  a.m.— with  comparative  ease  and  ability  to 
make  water  during  the  day.  I  considered  the  hypodermic 
Injection  of  morphine  risky  In  view  of  the  patient's  age 
(76  years),  and,  after  tryiLg  various  remedies,  much  to  the 
relief  of  the  patient  and  everybody  concerned  I  found  the 
following  treatment  effectual.  The  patient  to  take  no  fluids 
after  8  p  m.,  to  go  to  bed  at  10  p.m.,  and  have  the  bladder 
thoroughly  emptied  by  catheter,  after  which  a  i-grain 
morphine  suppository  Is  inserted  into  the  rectum,  a  second 
suppository  being  kept  at  hand  and  Heerted  by  the  patient 
should  he  awake  about  midnight  with  the  desire  to  pass 
water  Every  night  and  morning  1-draehm  doses  of  uritone 
are  given  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  passing  of 
?i  '  .£n  OOC£S10D61  glycerine  suppository  or  rectal  in iec- 
tlon  will  correct  the  tendency  to  constipation.  Since 
carrying  out  this  treatment  regularly  for  the  last  three  weeks 
my  patient  has  had  peace  and  comfort  till  the  followirg 
forenoon  Of  course  "M."  will  have  considered  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  calculus,  a  sacculated,  never  proper! y-emptied 
bladder,  and  malignant  disease  in  the  vesicorectal  region. 

Depilatories. 
*  7*7  a  P°wde™  seDt  consist  of  barium  sulphide,  zlno 
oxide  and  starch,  the  ingredients  which  with  minor  varia- 
tions form  the  constituents  of  most  of  the  depilatories  sold. 
rn!i?  ;°  p  g  tb/ee  "Cfiptaare  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
•Journal  formulary  :  (1)  Barium  sulphide  1,  zinc  oxide  4  : 
(II)  barium  sulphide  1,  zinc  oxide  1  ;  ail)  barium  sulphide  2 
h«tJ f  #  '  P°w<3f-fd  orris  root.  I.  Another  formula  which  has 
been  found  satisfactory  Is  :  Barium  sulphide  2,  starch  5,  zinc 


UTTERS,    VOI  KH.    Ete. 

The  Degree  of  M.D. 
A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  Prel.Sci.Lond."  sends 
™u V™8  ,  V  °,"  thla  8ubJect.  After  recapitulating  the 
Hn  ml„°WU  ,ff°',8  '"  rFRard  t0  the  disabilities  under  which 
?£„ T.  J  m,edlca'  ™8?  wh°  "avo  not  entered  a  university  at 
8ugRes?l0°lng0f  th9ir  <^er  labour,  he  makes  the  following 


To  mitigate  this  anomaly,  while  doing  injustice  to  none,  I 
would  suggest  that  in  future  none  of  the  existing  univer- 
sities should  be  allowed  to  confer  a  degree  higher  than  a 
bachelorship  ;  that  all  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  be 
examined  by  chosen  representatives  of  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  each  kingdom,  so  that  then  there  would  be 
only  three  M.D.'s  in  Great  Britain,  one  for  each  country; 
and  that  all  legal  practitioners  of,  tay,  30  years  of  age  and 
five  years'  standing  should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  iu  as  many  subjects  as  may  hereafter  ba 
decided  upon.  All  men  need  not  of  necassity  work  for  the 
M.D  ;  the  M.B.  or  licentiateship  or  membership  would  still 
be  a  legal  qualification  ;  but  no  one  need  thee  be  barred 
from  the  achievement  of  a  reasonable  ambition,  as  is  now 
practically  the  case. 

An  Appeal. 
The  following  appeal  has  been  received  for  publication  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  bring  specially  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  profession  the  6ad  case  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Brocklehurst,  MR  C.S.Eng.  and  L.S.A  Lond.,  aged  64  years, 
now  residing  at  Lytchett  Minster,  near  Poole,  Dorset,  who. 
through  serious  illness,  Is  absolutely  incapacitated  from 
doing  anything,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Morrice  of  Wey- 
mouth (under  whose  care  he  is  now)  and  three  or  four  other 
medical  friends  who  have  seen  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  his  professional  work.  Mr.  Brocklehurst 
has  no  private  means,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
own  earnings  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  After 
doing  locum  tenens  work  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  started  practice  at  Lytchett  Minster  in  October, 
1906,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  breakdown  was  doing  fairly 
well  and  having  good  prospects.  He  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
dispose  of  the  nucleus,  but  up  to  now  without  any  success. 
We  may  also  state  that  Mr.  Brocklehurst  has  eight  children, 
four  of  whom  are  keeping  themselves,  the  others  not.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  have  no  hesitation  in  making  this 
appeal  to  the  profession,  feeling  sure  we  shall  meet  with  a 
hearty  and  liberal  response.  Dr.  S.  Montgomery  of  Ashley 
Lodge,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset,  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  fund,  and  any  subscriptions 
forwarded  to  him  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  Lancet,  and  the  Practitioner. 
The  signatories  are : 

Dr.    S.    Montgomery   (Honorary   Secretary),  Ashley 
Lodge,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Morrice,  Royal  Terrace,  Weymouth. 

Dr.  R.  B  Holland,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire. 

Dr.  C.  H  W.  Parkinson,  Wimborne,  Dorset. 

Dr.  A.  Emson,  40,  High  Street,  West,  Dorchester. 

Rev.  C.  Robertson  Honey,  Alton  House,  Parkstone, 
Dorset. 

Rev.   H.   Farley,  The  Vicarage,     Lytohett  Minster, 
Poole,  Dorset. 

Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Dr.  Morrice 2    2    0  Dr.  Crespi      110 

Dr.      E.      Kaye     Le  Dr.  Simmons 110 

Fleming      110  Dr.  Mary  Jeremy    ...  0  10    0 

Dr.  Montgomery     ...    5  10    0  Dr.  Eleanor  Bond    ...  0  10    6 

Dr.  Lamb       2    0    0  A  Friend        0    5    0 

Dr.  Parkinson  ...     1    1    0 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries. 
In  the  reference  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  dinner  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  last  week  a  slight  "derangement  of 
epitaphs  "  occurred  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  resulted 
in  Dr.  Parker  Young,  the  late  Master  of  the  Society,  and  its 
present  representative  on  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  being 
named  Senior  Warden,  and  Sir  Thomas  Crosby,  who  has  re- 
cently vacated  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London, 
Junior  Warden  ;  while  Lord  Hoihfield  became  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Hotbfield.  The  real  Wardens  of  the  Soolety  for 
the  present  year  are  Dr.  F.  Gordon  Brown,  Surgeon  to  the 
City  of  London  Police,  and  Dr.  R.  Bligh  Wall,  of  Bayswater. 

The  Maguire  Fund. 
Dr  R.  B.  Mahon  (Ballinrobe,  co.  Mayo)  writes:  In  sending 
you  the  concluding  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Maguire  Fund, 
which  is  now  closed,  I  wish  to  repeat  my  expressions  of 
thanks  to  you  and  to  the  generous  subscribers.  The  fund 
realized  in  all  £63  12s.  6d.,  a  sum  ample  for  all  present 
requirements. 

£    s.   d. 

Amount  already  acknowledged     57  15    0 

Miss  Knox,  Cranmore,  Ballinrobe       10    0 

T  Houghton  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Ambleside    ...      110 
MajirG.H.  Frost,  I. M.S.,  Bakloh,  Punjib  ...      10    0 

Dr.  Humble,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset       0    5    0 

Dr.  J.  Mills,  County  Asylum,  Balllnasloe     ...      10    0 
Dr.  Elliott,  Verulam,  Natal        1  11    6* 

63  12    6 
Disbursed 13    3    6 


Balance  unexpended  to  date    ...      50    9    0 
*  Dr.  Elliott,  with  kind  forethought,  wishe3  10s.  6d.  to  go 
to  the  little  boy  as  a  Christmas  present. 
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WOUNDS   AND   INJURIES   OF  THE  EYE- 
BALL, EYELIDS,  AND  ORBIT.* 

Introductory  to  a  Course  of  Post  Graduate  Lectures 
at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Southwark. 

By  SDIEON   SXELL,  F.R.C.S.Edin., 

OPHTHALMIC    SCKOEON    TO    THE    HOVAL     IJJFIBMAKI,    SHEFFIELD,  AND 

PHUFESSOR      OF     OPHTHALMOLOGY,      SHEFFIELD      CMVEBSITY; 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  THE  BRITISH   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  my  lecture  is  an  important 
one.  Every  practitioner  is  liable  to  be  called,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  case  in  which  an  eye  has  been  Injured,  and 
a  knowledge  as  to  how  such  a  case  should  be  treated  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him.  Besides  this  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  especially  the  one  that  has 
come  into  operation  during  the  present  year,  has  raised  in 
importance  all  injuries  connected  with  the  eye,  not  only 
as  to  their  immediate  effects  but  as  to  their  more  remote 
influence  on  the  capacity  of  the  injured  man  to  return  to 
his  old  employment.  To  his  accustomed  observations  and 
treatment  of  such  injuries  it  has  become  incumbent  on 
the  practitioner  to  note  the  account  given  of  any  alleged 
accident  and  how  far  the  condition  of  the  eye  is  in  accord 
therewith. 

The  subject  I  have  set  before  me  is  a  large  one.  and  in 
the  short  time  allotted  to  one  lecture  it  will  be  possible 
for  me  to  rapidly  pass  in  review  some  only  of  the  injuries 
to  which  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  orbit  are  liable. 

Wounds  of  the  eyelids  heal  rapidly,  but  for  this  very 
reason,  If  the  proper  treatment  is  delayed,  are  apt  to 
cause  considerable  deformity.  Those  wounds  involving 
the  edges  of  the  lids  demand  special  attention,  for  if 
deformity  is  to  be  prevented,  the  earliest  opportunity 
must  be  taken  to  secure  such  exact  apposition  of  the 
severed  edges  that  the  lid-line  is  properly  restored.  This, 
a  simple  process  immediately  after  the  injury,  becomes 
later  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty.  Should  this  treat- 
ment have  been  delayed  and  a  faulty  position  of  the 
eyelids  have  consequently  resulted,  the  adhesions,  when 
possible,  should  be  broken  down  and  the  separated 
portions  restored  to  their  proper  position,  and  secured 
by  sutures  so  as  to  reform  correctly  the  lid  margin. 
These  are  simple  matters,  but  their  non-observance 
leads  later  to  deformity  which  is  much  more  difficult 
to  deal  with. 

Injury  may  be  caused  to  the  eyelids,  especially  the 
upper  lid,  by  a  hook  or  other  object  catching  underneath 
it,  as  I  saw  in  one  case  in  which  (he  upper  eyelid  was 
torn  away,  leaving  only  a  slender  attachment.  The  case, 
too,  which  I  illustrate  on  the  screen  is  that  of  a  butcher 
in  whom  a  meat-hook  caught  under  his  upper  eyelid, 
injuring  the  levator  palpebrae  muscle,  with  resulting 
ptosis  (Fig.  1). 

Wounds  of  the  Optic  Xerye. 
I  may  refer  also  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the  orbit 
inflicting  immediate  and  permanent  effects  on  the  optic 
nerve.  I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  case  of  a  man  who, 
whilst  working,  had  the  left  eye  blinded  by  the  pick  point 
of  a  fellow-workman.  It  penetrated  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit,  wounding  the  optic  nerve,  with  consequent  optic 
atrophy,  and  at  the  same  time  it  Injured  the  sixth  nerve, 
causing  palsy  of  the  external  rectus.  In  another  case — 
that  of  a  boy  aged  12 — the  prong  of  a  hay-fork  had  pierced 
the  lower  eyelid  of  the  right  eye.  The  boy  withdrew  the 
fork  himself.  In  this  instance  the  optic  nerve  was 
injured,  and  blindness,  with  optic  atrophy,  resulted.  I 
also  saw,  many  years  ago,  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  wood 
penetrated  a  boy's  upper  lid — how  deeply  was  not  known, 
for  another  boy  immediately  withdrew  it ;  but  the  damage 
done  was  most  serious,  for  not  only  was  the  optic  nerve 
injured  and  sight  permanently  lost,  with  atrophy  of  the 
optic  disc,  but,  curiously  enough,  the  whole  third  nerve 
was  at  the  time  paralysed,  whilst  the  fourth  and  sixth 
were  unaffected.  The  third  nerve  palsy,  however,  passed 
away. 


Blows. 

Blows  on  the  eye  can  also  occasion  Immediate  and  com- 
plete blindness,  the  injury  probably  being  that  fracture 
has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  foramen.  It  is 
further  well  known  that  blows  on  the  globe,  such  as  that 
inflicted  by  a  tennis  ball,  cork  from  aerated  water  bottle, 
etc  ,  whilst  leaving  it  outwardly  intact,  are  liable  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  choroid.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  well  known 
that  injuries  through  the  lower  eyelid,  such  as  a  blow  from 
a  stone,  may  occasion  a  rupture  or  injury  of  the  optic 
nerve,  with  haemorrhages  at  or  near  the  papilla,  which, 
when  they  have  cleared  away,  reveal  small  multiple 
ruptures  of  the  choroid,  and  possibly  of  the  retina.  Such 
a  case  has  come  to  me  as  I  write.  The  appearances  of  the 
fundus  are  similar  to  that  just  mentioned.  The  injury 
happened  some  years  ago.  The  sight  has  been  destroyed, 
and  on  the  lower  eyelid  is  a  depressed  scar  at  the  place  of 
impact  of  the  stone. 

Injuries  over  the  eyebrow  or  blows  on  the  eyeball  may 
also  occasion  proptosis  by  haemorrhage  into  the  orbital 
cavity.  I  remember  a  boy  some  years  ago  who  was  struck 
by  a  heavy  piece  ol  wood  over  the  right  eyebrow  ;  haemor- 
rhage ensued  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  eye 
became  considerably  proptosed  from  haemorrhage  in  the 
orbit.  This  gradually  became  absorbed,  but  atrophy  of 
the  optic  papilla  resulted. 

Blows  on  the  eye  and  orbit  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
produce  the  very  opposite  condition  to  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded — namely,  a  depressing  or  pushing  back  of 
the  eyeball,  called  "  enophthalmes."  I  have  met  with  at 
least  3  cases,  and,  as  they  are  comparatively  rare,  I  propose 
to  give  some  particulars  of  them. 

The  first,  a  young  man  aged  18,  was  sent  to  me  In  December, 
1895,  by  his  medical  attendant.  A  msnth  previously  a  wooden 
cylinder,  which  had  been  revolving  In  a  machine  as  rapidly  as 
2,00C  revolutions  In  a  minute,  had  broken,  and  one  of  the 
pieces,  7  In.  square,  had  hit  the  right  eye  and  floored  him.  It 
Cad  cut  his  forehead  just  above  the  eyebrow  and  his  face  below 
the  eye,  and  had  also  broken  two  teeth.  He  was  rendered 
unconscious  and  remained  so  for  two  hours.  He  bled  also 
from  the  nose  and  mouth.  At  his  visit  to  me  his  appearance 
was  striking,  for  the  right  eye  was  pushed  back  and  was  on  a 
level  posterior  to  the  left.  It  suggested  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  one  wearing  an  artificial  eye  (Fig.  2).  There  was  some 
opacity  of  the  lens  capsule,  sufficient  to  reduce  V.  with  -1-  2B., 
to  -fs,  and  to  prevent  a  good  view  of  the  fundus.  It  wa6 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  optic  disc  was  normal.  The 
right  eye  was  4  mm.  behind  the  other,  and  a  little  lower,  too. 

The  second  was  a  collier,  aged  24.  Two  years  previously  he 
had  been  struck  over  the  right  eye  by  a  piece  of  coal.  The 
upper  eyelid  had  been  wounded,  and  illustrates  the  point  I 
have,  earlier  In  this  lecture,  urged  as  to  the  immediate  treat- 
ment of  wounds  of  the  eyelid,  for  there  was  ectropion,  which 
necessitated  a  plastic  operation.  There  was,  however,  distinct 
enophthalmos  (Fig.  3).  There  was  no  irregularity  of  the  orbital 
margin  and  no  evidence  of  any  fracture,  although  the  surface 
of  the  orbit  seemed  to  be  more  posterior  than  the  left. 

The  third  was  that  of  a  womarj,  aged  53,  who  consulted  me 
in  1900.  Six  months  before,  when  riding  a  bicycle,  she  had 
been  run  into  and  knocked  down  and  rendered  insensible. 
The  right  side  of  the  face  was  struck ;  it  was  black  and 
swollen,  and  there  was  ecchymos is  of  the  eyelid  as  well  as  of 
the  eye.  The  appearance  mentioned  in  "the  first  case  was 
noticeable  also  in  this— namely,  the  resemblance  to  one  wear- 
ing an  artificial  eye,  for  the  enophthalmos  was  well  marked, 
and  the  right  eye  after  careful  measurement  seemed  to  be  about 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  posterior  to  the  left.  The  driving  in  of 
the  malar  bone  and  the  flattening  of  the  maxilla  gave  a  very 
different  appearance  to  the  two  different  sides  of  the  face,  but 
the  edge  of  the  orbit  was  not  irregular.  There  was  loss  of 
sensation  from  the  orbit  to  the  lip,  but  this  appeared  to  be 
partially  returning. 

Injuries  of  the  Cornea. 
Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  wounds  and  injuries 
of  the  eye,  the  cornea  comes  first.  Among  certain  trades, 
and  especially  in  the  Sheffield  grinders,  the  workmen  are 
liable  to  get  minute  foreign  bodies  embedded  In  the 
cornea.  To  some  this  happens  several  times  even  in  a 
day.  At  most  of  the  large  works  certain  of  the  workmen 
have  become  noted  for  their  skill  in  removing  these 
'■motes,"  as  they  are  called.  Not  infrequently  in  the 
streets  one  sees  a  man  resting  against  a  wall  whilst  a 
fellow- workman  extracts  one  of  these  "motes "(Fig. 6).  The 
I  nstruments  used  are  of  various  kinds — for  Instance,  lancets, 
pins,  needles,  pocket-knife  blades,  and  so  on.  Some  years 
ago  I  collected  several  of  these  implements,  and  had 
them  submitted  to  a  bacteriological  examination,  which, 
however,  was  negative.    This  was  somewhat  surprising, 
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as  the  same  Instruments  may  be  used  for  various  purposes, 
not  always  the  most  cleanly.  The  knife  would  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  used  at  the  man's  lunch,  and  the  pin, 
not  infrequently,  Is  put  into  the  mouth  to  wet  It  before 
being  used,  and  is  very  likely  kept  stuck  in  the  man's 
waistcoat,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  dirt  collected 
in  the  clothing.  These  small  foreign  bodies  of  steel  or 
stone  are  almost  insignificant,  and  the  men  remove  them 
skilfully  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  and  only  an 
increasing  number  of  corneal  specks  Is  the  consequence. 
If  one  examines  carefully  the  cornea  in  a  grinder  it  will 
be  found  to  be  often  studded  with  minute  opacities.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  the  trivial  injury  becomes  septic, 
and  a  sloughing  ulcer  with  hypopyon  results. 

Another  class  of  corneal  Injuries  are  abrasions,  healing 
quickly  and  well  under  ordinary  circumstances  but  under 
others,  especially  in  colliers,  they  are  very  prone  to  pass 
Into  septic  ulcers  with  hypopyon.  Each  year  a  very  large 
number  of  these  caees  come  under  observation.  The 
treatment  is  cauterizing  the  ulcer  with  the  actual  cautery, 
and  the  platinum  cautery  I  have  employed  for  many  years 
is  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  heated  readily 
in  a  spirit  flame.  Rest  in  bed,  perchloride  of  mercury 
lotion  in  some,  argyrol,  or  iodoform  In  fine  powder,  in 
others,  together  with  atropine  or  eserine  and  quinine,  is 
the  line  of  treatment  usually  successful.  As  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  accommodation  permits,  such  caseB  are 
admitted  as  In-patients  as  early  as  possible.  They  are 
serious  cases,  and  a  patient  is  fortunate  If  he  escapes  with 
a  leucoma,  giving  a  good  opportunity  of  recovering  fair 
vision,  after  an  iridectomy. 

The  injuries  of  the  cornea  I  have  mentioned  form  a 
goodly  proportion  of  those  seeking  compensation  under 
the  rectnt  Acts.  A  cloudiness  of  the  cornea  may  occasion 
as  much  blindness  and  consequent  inability  to  follow  one's 
employment  or  to  earn  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  what,  in 
other  respects,  a  much  more  serious  injury  might  do.  If 
a  nebula,  however  small,  be  so  placed  that  it  covers  more 
or  less  the  pupil,  and  interferes  with  direct  vision,  the 
diminution  of  sight  may  be  very  considerable.  Whereas 
a  larger  and  denser  opacity  situated  more  peripherally 
and  away  from  the  pupil  may  cause  little  or  no  interference 
at  all  to  direct  vision.  It  is  Important  in  all  these  cases 
to  bear  In  mind  the  situation  of  these  nebulae. 

So  much  destruction  of  the  corneal  tissue  may  fre- 
quently be  caused  by  these  sloughing  ulcers  that  staphy- 
loma may  result,  and  enucleation  be  rendered  necessary. 
A  recent  case  has  reminded  me,  too,  that  the  possibility  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmia  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A 
man  with  sloughing  ulceration  of  cornea,  with  hypopyon, 
in  which  extensive  destruction  of  cornea  with  perforation 
had  resulted,  returned  not  long  after  leaving  the  infirmary 
with  s>mpathetic  irido-cyclitis  in  the  fellow  eye.  I  have 
used  antldiphtheritic  serum,  which  had  been  advocated 
by  Darier,  in  a  few  cases,  but  not  with  encouraging  results. 
Clean  cut  wounds  of  the  cornea  heal  well,  just  as  opera- 
tion wounds  do.  No  ill  results  ehould  follow,  nor  should 
there  be  much  Interference  with  vision  unless  they 
encroach  on  the  centre  and  over  the  pupil. 

Quite  different,  however,  are  perforating  wounds,  be- 
tweeen  the  lips  of  which  the  iris  has  become  prolapsed. 
In  these  it  is  necessary,  If  the  case  is  recent,  to  endeavour 
to  coax  back  the  iris  with  a  spatula,  or,  this  failing,  to 
excise  the  projecting  piece  of  iris,  and  to  free  the  wound 
of  all  portions  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  promote  close 
apposition  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  Even  if  the  injury 
is  not  recent  this  can  usually  be  done,  though  it  may  be 
less  perfectly,  by  cutting  across  the  prolapsed  part  and 
withdrawing  any  entangled  portion  of  iris,  and  cutting  it 
off  with  scissors. 

In  most  of  these  cases  cocaine  as  an  anaesthetic  suffices. 
As  In  all  operations  on  the  eye,  careful  aseptic  or  anti- 
septic precautions  should  be  taken.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  eyelids  and  the  vicinity  should  be  cleansed  carefully 
with  sublimate  solution,  and  the  same  solution  should  be 
allowed  to  run  freely  over  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  The 
simplest  and  best  irrigator  for  this  purpose  is  a  pledget  of 
absorbent  cotton-wool  saturated  with  the  lotion,  and  by 
pressure  of  the  hand  a  steady  stream  of  lotion  will  freely 
bathe  all  parts  of  the  outer  surface. 

Whatever  has  occasioned  the  corneal  wound  may  have 
penetrated  deeper,  and  by  opening  the  lens  capsule  have 
caused  a  traumatic  cataract.  This  may  have  formed 
quickly  or  slowly,  accordingly  as  the  wound  in  the  capsule 


has  been  large  or  small.  In  some  instances  the  opening 
in  the  capsule  seems  to  close  at  once,  aDd  the  area  of 
opacity  of  the  lens  remains  limited  aDd  stationary. 
Notably  was  this  the  case  in  a  man  I  had  under  observa- 
tion for  a  long  period  some  time  ago,  in  whose  lens  for 
something  like  twenty-five  years  a  foreign  body,  a  minute 
piece  of  steel,  had  been  embedded  without  causing  irrita- 
tion or  more  inconvenience  than  reduction  of  vision  to 
i\  or  2t-  In  this  instance  a  linear  scar  was  noticed  in  the 
anterior  capsule,  and  the  opacity  of  lens  was  limited  to 
the  situation  of  the  foreign  body,  which  was  well  away 
from  the  direct  line  of  sight.  In  all  cases  where  the  lens 
has  been  injured  the  indication  is  to  keep  the  pupil 
widely  dilated  with  atropine,  but  the  time  when  operative 
interference  is  called  for  must  depend  on  the  conditions 
present  In  each  individual  case.  A  rapidly- swelling  lens, 
producing  increased  tension  of  the  eye,  will  demand  the 
speedy  removal  of  the  cataractous  lens.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  as  a  rule  wise  to  wait  for  the  subsidence  cf 
inflammatory  indications  before  resorting  to  operative 
interference.  Some  surgeons,  I  believe,  are  willing  to 
wait  for  absorption  of  the  cataract  to  take  place,  and 
regard  such  a  case  as  one  in  which  the  needling  operation 
has  been  performed  and  which  has  subsequently  been  left 
for  absorption  to  be  effected.  Progress  is,  however,  too 
often  tedious,  and  a  cure  can  be  advantageously  hastened 
by  letting  out  the  broken-up  lens  through  a  corneal 
section.  The  prognosis  may  well,  in  many  cases,  be  a 
guarded  one,  for  the  damage  wrought  may  have  been 
deeper  and  more  serious  than  at  first  Is  apparent. 

Wounds  of  the  Sclerotic. 

Wounds  cf  the  sclerotic,  if  clean  cut,  will  heal  quickly 
and  well,  a  process  which  may  be  materially  assisted  by 
drawing  the  edges  into  apposition  by  a  suture.  I  do  noS 
mean  suturing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  direct,  for  I  have 
long  since  discarded  such  a  procedure,  but  by  a  suture 
passed  under  the  conjunctiva  on  either  side,  which  will, 
when  tied,  bring  the  cut  edges  of  the  sclera  into  apposi  - 
tion,  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  made  direct,  and  without 
the  disturbance  to  the  sclerotic,  choroid,  and  retina,  which 
the  use  of  a  suture  so  placed  would  necessarily  involve. 
Many  cases,  even  when  the  wounds  are  large,  do  well. 
Just  now  I  am  seeing  frequently  an  old  patient  as  he  is 
attending  the  infirmary  ior  another  purpose.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  a  youth,  he  came  to  the  infirmary  with  a 
large  wound  in  the  sclerotic  at  the  upper  and  Inner  part. 
It  measured,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  i  in.  in 
leEgth  ;  fortunately  it  did  not  reach  to  the  ciliary  region. 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  infirmary,  and  saw  him  at  once, 
and  immediately  united  the  edges  by  conjunctival  sutures. 
For  all  these  years  he  has  possessed  V.  =  T"j  with  this  eye. 
Such  good  results  are,  however,  not  always  obtainable, 
and  it  is  wise  to  give  a  guarded  prognosis,  for  wounds  of 
the  sclerotic  are  very  prone  to  lead  to  softening  and 
shrinking  of  the  eyeball.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
perforating  wound  of  the  sclerotic  means  also  injury  to 
the  underlying  choroid  and  retina,  and  Parsons  has  taught 
us  that  in  the  healing  of  such  wounds  the  injurious  effect* 
are  observed  in  the  underlying  tissues  for  some  distance 
around. 

Rupture  of  the  globe,  usually  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  such  as  a  blow  from  the  fist,  is  always  a  serious 
matter.  Its  situation  is  generally  typical,  for  it  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  is  to  be  found  placed  in  the 
sclerotic  at  the  upper  part  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
cornea.  Usually  the  interior  of  the  eye  has  been  dis- 
organized, and  blood  will  be  found  in  the  anterior  chamber 
or  in  the  vitreous.  The  lens  may  be  shot,  too,  through 
the  wound,  and  be  observed  under  the  conjunctiva  causdi.g 
a  subconjunctival  dislocation.  Shrinking  usually  follows 
a  rupture,  at  a  variable  time,  and  as  an  eye  damaged  in 
this  way  is  a  menace  to  its  fellow,  its  early  removal  is 
frequently  called  for. 

Foreign  Bodies. 
I  pass  now  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  foreign  bodies  in  the 
eye.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  foreign  bodies,  under 
the  conjunctiva  and  more  or  less  embedded  in  the 
sclerotic,  which  have  been  present  for  many  years  without 
causing  inconvenience.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
colliers,  in  whom  one  meets  with  pieces  of  coal  lying 
under  the  conjunctiva  which  may  have  been  there  for 
many  years.     Interference  in  such  cases  is  rarely  called 
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for,  as  such  foreign  bodies  are  innocuous.  Should  removal 
be  attempted  they  will  be  found  more  firmly  fixed  than 
was  perhaps 
thought,  and  the 
fragment  of  coal 
will  more  readily 
break  up,  under 
the  efforts  for  its 
removal,  than  be 
extracted  entire. 
Foreign  bodies 
are  met  with 
embedded  deeply 
in  the  cornea, 
nearer  the  pos- 
terior than  the 
anterior  surface, 
and  for  which 
the  usual 
methods  for  re- 
moval with  spud 
or  needle  are  in- 
effective. The 
anterior  chamber 
may  be  opened 
before  the  foreign 
body  is  extracted, 

or  the  efforts  for  removal  may  succeed  In  pushing  it 
into  the  anterior  chamber.  Such  cases,  however,  can  be 
treated  successfully  by  passing  a  kera- 
tome  through  the  cornea  behind  the 
foreign  body,  and  ueingit  as  abackground 
on  which  to  work  with  a  needle  or  spatula 
for  its  exposure  and  removal.  The 
first  instance  I  treated  in  this  way 
occurred  many  years  ago.  A  piece  of 
broken  filter  had  penetrated  deeply 
Into  the  cornea,  and  efforts  for  its  re- 
moval only  succeeded  in  opening  the 
anterior  chamber.  Later,  when  the 
chamber  was  re  formed,  it  was  success- 
fully treated  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned by  placing  a  keratome  behind 
it.  Since  then  I  have  treated  several 
others  in  a  similar  manner. 

It    may  be    asserted    that    when    a 
foreign  body  has  penetrated  the  tunics 
and  entered  the  interior  of  the  eye  its 
extraction  Is  called  for.    If  the  foreign 
body  be  a  splinter  of  steel  or  Iron,  its 
removal     from    the    anterior    chamber 
may  be  effected  by  the  electro-  magnet 
through  a   corneal  incision,  frequently 
without  interfering  with  the  iris ;  but 
in  others,  in  which  it  has  become  entangled  In  the  Iris,  ex- 
cision of  a  portion  of  the  pupil  may  be  required.  The  electro- 
magnet affords  a 
ready      means 
of  diagnosing  in 
doubtful      cases 
the  nature  of   a 
foreign  body  in 
the       anterior 
chamber ;    for,  ii 
it     be    steel    or 
iron,      on      the 
approach  of  the 
electro  -  magnet 
it       will      show 
movements,  or,  if 
lying    free,    will 
spring      forward 
to   the    back    of 
the  cornea,   and 
on    withdrawing 
the     magnet     it 
may  be  deposited 
at      any      con- 
venient situation 
for  its  subsequent 
extraction. 

The  question  of  foreign  bodies  In  the  posterior  part 
of  the  eye  opens  up  a  large  field,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
content   myself    here  with   a  few  general  observations. 


Fig.  I.— Traumatic  ptosis  tatereoacopic) 


The   successful   treatment  of   such   cases  depends   very 
largely  on  the  accident  being  a  recent  one  and  on  the 

accurate    loca- 
tion of  the  foreign 
body.    If  a  splin- 
ter   has  entered 
through  the  scle- 
rotic    its    exact 
position    in    the 
background    can 
very    often     be 
accurately  made 
out  by  means  of 
the     ophthalmo- 
scope. If,  on  the 
other     hand,     It 
has   entered 
through       the 
cornea      and 
passed     through 
the  lens,   break- 
ing   it    up    and 
rendering  a  view 
of    the     interior 
of    the  eye   im- 
possible.   It     is 
then  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  discover  Its  exact  location.    It  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  a-  rays  are  frequently  able  to  render  signal  ser- 
vice (Fig.  4).    Failure,  however,  to  detect 
a  foreign  body  by  this  means  should 
not,  I  think,  in  all  cases  preclude  the 
possibility  of  one  being  present.    The 
patient's  own  account  of  the  accident  is 
usually  not  only  unhelpful,  but  it  may 
be  most  misleading.     A  case  in  point 
has  been  under  my  care  at  the  Infirmary 
at  the  time  I  write.    The  patient  was  so 
Insistent  that  he  saw  the  fragment  of 
metal   drop    from    his    eye    that    the 
house-surgeon  considered   it   unneces- 
sary   to     have    a    radiograph     taken. 
The  eye  became  septic  and  on  enucleat- 
ing It  a  large  piece  of  steel    was  dis- 
covered    situated      in      the     vitreouB 
chamber.fCj^ ' 

For  my  part,^I  am  still  satisfied  with 
the  services  of  the  hand  electro-magnet 
which  I  long  ago  devised.  I  have 
extracted  400  or  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  splinters  from  all  parts  of  the 
eyeball.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been 
particularly  brilliant.  In  one  instance 
Fig.  2.-EnopUthalmos.  a   ,ragment    waB   situated  close  to  the 

optic  disc.    Itjwas  clearly  seen  by  the  ophthalmoscope 
and  its  exact   location    made  out.     The  patient  was  a 

student  at  the 
Technical  D  e- 
partment  of  the 
University.  An 
incision  in  the 
sclerotic  was 
made  and  the 
electro  -  magnet 
advanced  to  the 
point  indicated, 
and  the  foreign 
body  was  ex- 
tracted. This 
happened  b  e - 
tween  eight  and 
nine  years  ago, 
and  up  to  the 
present  the 
patient  possess  eB 
perfect  sight 
(Y.=s),  one  eye 
being  as  gocd  as 
the  other,  the 
o  p  h  thai  moscope 
alone  showing  a 
pigmented  area  in  the  retina  indicating  the  situation 
where  the  foreign  body  had  formerly  been.  Among  my 
cases  there  have  been  several  other  instances  of  removal 


Fig.  5.  — Enoplitliaiiiios  (Stereoscopic) 
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of  foreign  bodies  from  the  retina,  which  need  not, 
however,  now  be  considered. 

For  many  years  I,  in  common  with  others,  was  inclined 
to  regard  the  attempted  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from 
the  background  of  the  eye  with  good  vision  as  more  open 
to  question  than  since  the  occurrence  of  the  excellent 
results  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  had,  from  time  to  time, 
a  large  number  of  instances  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
retina  with  preservation  of  good  vision.  My  general 
experience  in  observing  these  cases  over  a  series  of 
years  has  been  that  the  later  results  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  In  some  a  gradual  reduction  of  vision  has 
occurred,  with  changes  in  the  fundus  (in  one  case,  optic 
atrophy)  caused  by  inflammatory  processes  set  up  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  metallic  fragment,  whilst  in  others  the 
splinter  has  become  detached,  and  removal  has  had  to  be 
effected  under  less  favourable  conditions.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, considering  the  conditions  of  each  particular  case, 
my  opinion  has  inclined  towards  an  early  attempt  to 
effect  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  by  the  electro- 
magnet. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  majority  of  the  fragments  pene- 
trating the  eye  are  aBeptlc,  and  thus  the  damage  wrought 


Kg,  4.— .Y-ray  photograph.    Piece  of  steel  in  vitreous. 

by  the  foreign  body  is  due  to  the  delicate  tissues  Impli- 
cated and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  involved.  One 
recognizes,  however,  that  a  certain  number  are  septic, 
and  an  additional  danger  to  the  eye  is  thereby  incurred. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  metallic  fragment  is  magnetic,  but  I  was  able 
to  show,  in  a  recent  paper  before  the  Ophthalmologleal 
Society,  that  all  steels  now  on  the  market  are  not 
magnetic.  Various  alloys,  especially  manganese  steel, 
are  finding  Increased  employment,  and  the  qualities  of 
hardness  and  toughness  possessed  by  them  are  likely  to 
lead  to  their  extended  use.  These  steels,  however,  are 
not  magnetic.  Chromium  steel,  though  magnetic,  is 
less  so  than  ordinary  steel.  Another  alloy  is  that  of 
nickel  with  iron.  In  some  proportions  it  is  distinctly 
magnetic,  but  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
manganese  will  make  It  non-magnetic.  There  are  many 
points  of  Interest  as  to  these  steel  alloys  which  I  cannot 
enter  upon  to-night.  Fortunately,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
vast  bulk  of  steel  splinters  penetrating  the  eyeball  spring 
from  steel  that  is  magnetic,  and  that  therefore  the  use  of 
the  electro-magnet  is  not  affected,  but  it  is  necessary, 
'•specially  in  a  large  industrial  city,  to  make  inquiry  in 
<  ases  of  accident  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  steel  It  was 
from  which  the  fragment  injuring  the  eye  had  become 


detached,  for  it  Is  clear  that  If  the  fragment  Is  not 
magnetic  the  electro-magnet  is  of  no  avail.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  information  will  not  always  be  forthcoming. 
Tne  magnet  will  very  probably  be  used,  but  failure  to 
remove  a  splinter  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  magnet 
until  the  fragment  itself  has  been  tested  and  proved  to  be 
magnetic. 

Before  passing  altogether  from  this  subject  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  gunshot  injuries.  It  not 
Infrequently  happens  that  the  injury  wrought  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  propriety  of  immediate  enucleation 
admits  of  no  question.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Instances  In  which  the  known  presence  of  a  shot  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe  would  decide  the  treatment  In  an 
otherwise  doubtlul  case.  A  few  months  since  puch  a 
case  occurred  in  my  practice.  A  small  shot  had  pene- 
trated the  eye  through  the  sclerotic  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  globe.  An  ,?-ray  photograph*  disclosed  a  shot  in  the 
Interior  of  the  eye.  The  globe  was  enucleated  and  the  shot 
was  discovered  in  the  vitreous  chamber  (Fig.  5).  An  Inte- 
resting ease  came  under  my  care  some  j  ears  ago,  before 
the  x  rays  were  introduced.  The  patient  was  a  youth, 
aged  16,  and  briefly  the  particulars  were  as  follows:    A 


pellet  from  an  air-gun  had  penetrated  the  sclerotic  on 
the  inner  side,  and  the  vitreous  chamber  was  filled  with 
blood.  Immediate  enucleation  was  decided  against.  As 
the  vitreous  became  clear  enough  to  make  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination  a  haemorrhage  was  observed  In  the 
situation  of  the  optic  papilla.  Later  it  was  evident  that 
no  foreign  body  was  in  the  eye,  and  that  the  shot, 
entering  through  the  sclerotic,  had  passed  out  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  optic  disc.  Vision  improved,  and 
ultimately  V\=|  and  he  read  J.  1. 

Sympathetic  Ophthalmitis. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis.  An  eye  which  has  sustained  a  penetrating 
wound  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  its  fellow. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  wounds  complicated  with 
foreign  bodies,  jagged  and  irregularly  healing  wounds,  and 
especially  of  such  injuries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and 
involving  the  ciliary  region.  My  impression  Is  that  the 
immediate  treatment  of  wounds  such  as  has  been  set  forth 
in  this  lecture,  together  with   the   more    general  use  of 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Rupert  Hallani,  Medical  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  Electrical  L>H|>artnient  of  the  Sheffield  Royal  lullrmary,  for 
taking  the  skiagrams  for  me. 
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antiseptics,  has  lessened  the  number  of  Instances  of 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  By  clearing  a  corneal  wound 
even  when  encroaching  on  the  ciliary  region,  of  all 
entanglements  of  iris,  an  effort  can  be  made  to  save, 
without  undue  risk,  an  eye  which  formerly  would  have 
been  condemned  and  excised.  I  know  many  instances  in 
which  this  conservative  treatment  has  been  carried  out 
successfully.  At  the  same  time  an  eye  which  has  been 
irretrievably  lost  had  better  be  enucleated  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  There  are  cases  on  record,  fortunately 
rare,  in  which,  in  spite  of  enucleation,  sympathetic 
ophthalmitis  has  appeared  In  the  other  eye.  I  have  met 
with  at  least  4  such  cases  in  my  practice,  2  were  in 
children,  one  boy  and  one  girl,  and  2  were  in  men,  each 
aged  26.  In  3  the  eyes  were  enucleated  16.  23,  and  32 
days  after  the  accident,  whilst  the  ophthalmitis  showed 
itself  32,  40,  and  106  days  after  the  injury.  Unfortunately 
only  one  of  my  cases  was  of  the  mild  character  described 
as  usually  present  under  these  circumstances,  for  one 
progressed  to  absolute  blindness,  another  almost  so,  anc 
the  third  to  vtry  greatly  impaired  vision.     The  other 


Fig.  6.— Workman  (timekeeper)  removing  "  mote  "from  fellow- 
workman's  eye. 


fortunately  made  a  complete  recovery  and  has  been  able 
to  pursue  his,  or  any,  employment  uninterruptedly  for 
many  years.  In  these  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
enucleation  was  too  late,  and  with  regard  to  some,  at  all 
events,  that  the  disease,  if  latent,  was  present  prior  to  the 
enucleation. 

The  freeing  of  a  wound  from  iritic  adhesions  should  be 
employed,  even  when  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  accident.  An  interesting  case  illustrates  this :  Many 
years  ago  a  man  was  under  my  care  for  a  punctured  wound 
of  the  right  eye  beyond  the  upper  corneal  edge,  with  pro- 
lapsed iris,  caused  by  a  packing  needle.  He  did  not  come 
under  my  care  for  some  time  after  the  accident,  and 
shortly  after  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  showed  itself  in  the 
other  eye.  Fortunately  it  was  mild  in  character.  An 
operation  was  performed  for  the  prolapse  in  the  right  eye, 
and  the  old  wound  was  reopened  and  cleared  as  far  as 
possible  of  all  iris  entanglements.  Subsidence  of  the 
ophthalmitis  In  the  sympathizing  eye  quickly  took  place. 
Enucleation  In  this  case  was  out  of  the  question,  as  vision 
in  the  injured  eye  was  not  far  from  normal.  The  result 
was  recovery  of  normal  vision  in  each  eye. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  enucleation,  that  the  injured  eye  may  ultimately  be 
the  better  one,  and  also  that,  when  the  sympathetic  disease 


has  obtained  a  hold,  the  enucleation  of  the  offcndiDg  eye 
may  not  stay  or  alter  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
fellow  organ. 

Recently,  for  the  purpose  of  another  article,  I  worked 
out  carefully  my  records  of  the  children  who  had  been 
inmates  since  Its  foundation  of  the  Sheffield  School  for 
the  Blind.*  The  number  was  335,  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  22,  or  nearly  7  per  cent.,  owed  their  blindness  to 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis.  It  was  Interesting,  bat  sad,  to 
note  how  many  of  the  original  injuries  were  really  of  a 
preventable  kind.  The  use  of  a  fork  to  undo  a  bootlace  is 
a  common  practice  among  children  and  a  frequent  cauie 
of  eye  accidents.  Three  of  my  cases  were  injured  In  this 
manner. 


ON 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  USE  OF  EVIDENCE  IN 
SURGICAL  PRACTICE. 

Delivered  before  the  Reading  Pathological  Society. 
By   HOWARD    MARSH,   M.A.,  M.C., 

MASTER  OF  DOWNING  COLLEGE,  AND   PROFESSOR  OF  SURGERY  IN 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  ;    CONSULTING  SURGEON 

TO   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL. 


Gentlemen, — I  am  Informed  that  it  has  been  your  custom 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  have  an  annual  oration,  but  that 
your  Committee  impose  no  conditions,  and  thus  It  is  that 
he  whom  you  honour  with  the  position  I  now  occupy  is 
left  to  his  own  devices.  In  these  circumstances  and  after 
careful  consideration  I  have  selected  a  subject  which  has 
often  forced  Itself  on  my  attention.  I  allude  to  what  I 
may  term  the  scientific  use  of  evidence  in  tbe  practice  of 
medicine.  But,  in  order  to  lay  this  question  before  you 
In  any  adequate  manner  I  must  submit  some  introductory 
remarks. 

The  present  Is  a  time  in  which  science  has  broken 
through  its  accustomed  boundaries  and  is  spreading  like 
a  flood  over  the  whole  field  of  human  activity.  And  this, 
not  because  the  phenomena  which  surround  us  have 
suddenly  become  scientific,  but  because  having  witnessed 
many  marvellous  discoveries  and  seeing  that  in  every 
direction  there  is  more  beyond,  that "  in  every  thing  there  is 
inexhaustible  meaning,"  men  ate  diligently  working 
to  find  things  out  and  see  what  they  really  aie,  and 
how  they  can  be  made  to  serve  our  own  needs  and 
aspirations. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  the  term  "  science  "  had  until 
quite  recently  lost  its  tiue  meaning,  and  come  to  be 
limited  to  such  subjects  as  astronomy,  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  to  have  no  application  to  brewing  or  the 
dyeing  of  fabrics,  or  to  the  multitudinous  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  Is  It  not  often  cast  in  our  teeth  that  medicine 
itself  is  not  a  science,  but  merely  an  art  ?  But  what  a 
chaos  of  thought  Is  here  disclosed  !  The  term  "science" 
is  the  English  form  of  the  Latin  toieniia,  and  "  knowledge" 
is  its  Anglo-Saxon  equivalent,  and  the  adjective  scient 
means  knowing,  perceiving  discerning.  Thus,  whenever 
we  use  the  term  "  scientific  knowledge  "we  lapse  into  tauto- 
logy, as  if  we  should  talk  of  speedy  rapidity  or  of  ascend- 
ing upwards.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that "  science  " 
applies  not  to  any  object,  but  to  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion. The  pursuit  of  science  means  the  effort  to  obtain 
knowledge,  the  search  after  the  facts  which  appertain  to 
whatever  subject  is  under  examination.  There  is  thus 
nothing— from  the  planet  Mars  or  the  sun  itself  to 
a  wart  on  a  ploughboy's  knuckle  or  dust  on  the 
window-sill— which  is  outside  the  field  of  Ecience. 
Even  a  laugh  so  foolish  or  a  remark  so  inane  (in 
contempt  of  science)  that  it  provoked  physiological 
investigation,  might  conduce  to  a  more  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  feeble-minded.  Those  who  tell  us  either 
that  medicine  is  or  that  it  Is  not  a  science  are,  I  take 
leave  to  say,  talking  mere  nonsense.  Was  medicine  not 
a  science   when  it  was  studied  by  Hatvey  and  Hunter, 
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Lister,  Paget,  and  Hughlings  Jackson?  can  it  ever  be  a 
sei»nce  when  practised  by  a  man  who  never  thinks  ? 

A  good  illustration  of  tbe  fact  that  science  lies  not  in 
the  object  but  the  method,  is  that  Principal  Donald 
MacAlister,  when  he  was  fresh  from  his  triumphs  as 
Senior  Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  Prizeman,  gave  a  lecture 
at  the  London  Institution  on  the  structure  of  a  marrow 
bone.  Now  a  marrow  bone  is  used  to  support  a  cow  when 
she  eats  turnips  ;  in  the  eyes  of  a  savage  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  smashed  In  order  that  the  marrow  it  contains  may  be 
got  a^,  or  it  is  a  weapon  to  be  ueed  on  the  skull  of  an 
adversary,  while  the  cook  boils  it  to  obtain  "  stock."  Bnt 
the  man  of  science  seeB  in  it  an  epitome  of  mechanics, 
displaying  buttresses,  arches,  leverage,  cne  cf  the  most 
perfect  ball-and-socket  joints,  and  the  distribution  of 
materia!  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  regard  to  function — 
an  object,  in  short,  from  which  an  architect  might  learn 
the  first  principles  of  his  craft.  This  address  of 
Principal  MacAlister,  I  have  reason  to  know,  was 
suggested  by  the  method  by  which  my  predecessor 
at  Cambridge — Sir  George  Humphry — taught  anatomy. 
While  many  anatomists  were  content  to  state  mere 
facts,  In  regard,  for  example,  to  the  femur  that  it  possessed 
a  shaft,  a  head,  two  trochanters,  two  condyles,  and  ridge  8 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  Humphry's  attitude  was 
more  scientific ;  making  the  study  of  structure  subservient 
to  the  study  of  function,  he  taught  the  mechanism  of  the 
bone,  and  explained  how  its  various  parts  were  adapted  to 
the  purposes  which  they  served.  Thus  treated  anatomy 
becomes  a  subject  of  very  real  interest,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  an  intelligent  student  is  constantly  meeting  with 
adaptations  of  means  to  ends  which  command  his  admira- 
tion, stimulate  his  curiosity,  and  imprint  themselves 
indelibly  on  his  memory.  In  this  manner  he  finds 
that  he  can  easily  learn  and  not  easily  forget  "his 
anatomy." 

If  we  turn  to  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to 
practical  medicine,  we  may  find  food  for  reflection  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  evidence. 
Evidence  has  been  defined  as  that  which  makes  evident 
and  enables  the  mind  to  see  truth  ;  proof  arieing  from  our 
own  perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
others  or  from  inductions  of  reason.  Now  have  we  all 
trained  ourselves  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  supreme 
importance, In  the  practice  of  medicine,of  treating  evidence 
In  a  scientific  manner  ? 

I  think  we  must  be  struck  by  tbe  sharp  conlrast  which 
exists  between  the  practice  of  medicine  and  of  law  in 
respect  to  evidence.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  evidence  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  first  importance,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
rests  have  been  scientifically  examined  ;  and  naturally  so, 
for  a  lawyer  makes  it  his  first  business  to  ascertain 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  any  case  in  which  he  is 
concerned.  Having  a  problem  to  solve,  he  begins  by  an 
exhaustive  investigation,  and  thus  the  value  of  the 
different  forms  of  evidence  commands  his  closest 
attention.  Moreover,  a  chief  duty  of  a  presiding  judge 
is  to  see  that  rules,  methods,  and  restrictions  in  the 
arrangement  and  presentment  of  evidence  are  observed. 
Lawyers  are  careful  to  divide  evidence  into  that  which  is 
positive  or  direct  and  that  which  is  circumstantial  or 
indirect.  Thus  in  one  murder  case  the  prisoner  is  con- 
fronted by  positive  evidence — he  was  seen  to  overtake  his 
victim  and  to  fire  the  fatal  shot,  the  revolver  was 
wrenched  from  his  hand,  and  the  death  of  the  murdered 
man  was  witnessed  by  those  who  were  present  at  the 
time ;  while  in  another  Instance  no  one  was  present 
except  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  no  positive 
evidence  can  be  obtained.  In  such  a  case  those  who  are 
conducting  the  investigation  have  to  depend  on  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  which  they  are  able  to  ascertain— that 
ia,  on  circumstantial  or  indirect  evidence.  For  example, 
a  man  is  found  murdered  ;  prints  in  the  snow  correspond 
with  a  boot  worn  by  a  man  in  the  village  who  has  a  club 
foot :  it  is  found  that  this  mau  was  absent  from  home  on 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  that  he  cannot  give  an 
account  of  his  movements;  but  he  was  seen  going  towards 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found,  a  knife  which  he 
bought  in  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  two  da>s  before 
is  found  near  the  body,  and  when  arrested  he  has  the 
victim's  watch  in  his  pocket. 

Lawyers,  as  I  have  said,  have  not  failed  to  see  that  these 
two  forms  of  evidence  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other  and  must  be  kept  apart,  so  that  the  value  of  each, 


In  different  instances,  may  be  correctly  gauged ;  and  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  critical  care  as  to  the  con- 
struction which  may  sa'ely  be  put  on  the  evidence  In  any 
case  is  fully  recognized  by  lawyers.  They  know  that 
when  they  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  positive  evidence 
they  are  on  sale  ground,  while,  as  to  circumstantial 
evidence,  they  see  that  though  by  its  cumulative  weight 
it  often  amounts  to  absolute  proof,  it  may  sometimes  be 
misleading  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  is  hardly 
conceivable.  Thus  tbe  jurists  endeavour  to  af  certain  the 
principles  on  which  evidence  rests,  to  detect  its  different 
forms  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  can  severally  be  most  correctly  utilized.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  importance  of  this  judicial  and, 
as  I  think  it  may  be  justly  teimed,  scientific  treatment  of 
evidence  hat  not  been  fully  recognized  in  our  profession, 
although  the  essential  likeness  between  law  and  medicine, 
so  far  as  the  use  of  evldecce  is  concerned,  mutt  be 
readily  apparent  to  all.  This  likeness  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  unlike  the  theologian  whose  bed-rock 
consists  of  faith  and  dogma,  or  the  metaphysician  or  tbe 
artist  who,  if  he  has  the  gift,  may  take  an  entirely  new 
departure  and  found  a  new  school,  or  the  poet  who  may 

Pursue  things  nnattempted  jet  in  prose  or  rhyme- 
lawyers  and  medical  practitioners  have  to  do  with  facts. 
In  both  cases  the  first  step  must  be  to  ascertain  what  the 
facts  really  are.  The  lawyer  and  the  medical  practitioner 
no  doubt  use  facts,  when  they  have  ascertained  them, 
differently.  The  object  of  tbe  lawyer  in  defending  a 
prisoner  is  to  make  the  facts  subserve  the  acquittal  of  his 
client ;  he  therefore  selects,  arranges,  and  magnifies  or 
belittles  them  to  this  end,  so  that  they  become  the  basis 
of  an  ingenious  or  even  a  sophisticated  presentment  of 
the  case,  which  he  considers  is  that  which  the  jury  are 
most  likely  to  accept.  With  the  medical  practitioner 
it  is  different.  He  cannot  adapt  the  facts  to  his 
view  ;  he  cannot  set  up  an  artificial  case  by  dwelling 
on  some  facts  and  ignoring  others ;  he  must  take  the  facts 
as  governing  the  whole  situation.  The  lawyer  can,  in 
many  instances,  make  facts  his  servants — the  medical 
practitioner  will  always  have  them  for  his  masters.  If  he 
overlooks,  mistakes,  misconstrues,  or  ignores  them,  mis- 
chief will  inevitably  follow.  Now,  in  dealing  with  facts, 
our  danger  lies  in  the  tendency  there  is  to  be  superficial, 
instead  of  following  the  Inquiry  to  its  ultimate  terms. 
This  defect  is  easily  explained.  It  is  always  more  easy  to 
be  superficial  rather  than  thorough.  It  is  an  almost 
universal  defect.  And  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
superficial  by  inheritance  and  tradition.  In  early  times 
it  was  impossible  to  be  anything  but  superficial — to  see 
more  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  Men  knew  rocks  by 
their  general  outline,  hardness,  and  weight  for  centuries 
before  they  knew  anything  of  their  origin,  structure, 
varieties,  or  distribution.  And  it  was  the  same  with 
diseases.  Conceptions  of  them  were  formed  entirely 
from  their  superficial  aspect-  It  was  the  deformity 
which  caught  the  eye  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  so  tbe  pati-nt  was  said  to  have  "angular  curvature." 
AVhen  a  patient  had  carcinoma  involving  the  common  bile 
dur°t  and  turned  yellow,  he  was  said  to  have  jaundice.  Thus 
it  was  that  results  which  caught  the  eye  were  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  causes  ;  appearances  produced  by  disease  were 
spoken  of  as  if  they  w<  re  diseases  in  themselves.  But, 
crude  and  archaic  as  such  an  attitude  appears  at  the 
present  day,  must  we  not  own  that  it  is  still  to  be  met 
with  ?  We  still  allow  ourselves  to  be  superficial  and  to  be 
dominated  by  first  impressions  and  thus  to  fall  away  from 
the  scientific  attitude.  In  a  recent  address  Mr.  Haldane 
remarked  that  we  do  not  think  enough.  He  might,  of 
course,  have  said  (but  the  phrase  would  not  have  been 
either  so  forcible  or  so  picturesque)  that  we  are  too  super- 
ficial. John  Hunter,  you  may  remember,  said  "Don't 
think,  go  and  see."  Yet  he  was  not  contradicting 
Mr.  Haldane,  for  he  meant,  Do  not  be  content  to  theorize 
about  things  at  first  sight,  but  go  more  deeply  and 
ascertain  what  lies  beneath  the  surface;  dig  out  the 
facts  as  explorers  dig  out  the  foundations  of  a  buried 
temple. 

We  see  how  superficial  we  can  be  in  the  way  in  which 
we  use  the  word  "symptoms."  meaning  thereby  a  list  of 
features  by  which  a  disease  may  be  recognized.  Ought  we 
not  to  remember  that,  as  no  two  cases  are  alike,  and  as 
individual  cases  present  very  different  features  in  their 
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various  stages,  diagnosis  by  formula  is  fraught  with 
chances  of  grave  error?  Tbe  symptoms  of  hip  disease 
are  given  as  a  list:  Lameness,  pain,  flexion,  stiffness, 
swelling,  and  muscular  wastlDg.  But  a  very  little  experi- 
ence will  show  that  this  uniformity  is  not  met  with  In 
practice.  In  early  cases,  in  which  a  correct  conclusion  is 
of  paramount  Importance,  there  may  be  no  pain,  no 
swelling,  and  no  flexion  ;  while,  if  the  child  bas  been  in 
bed  for  two  or  three  days  because  he  has  limped,  there 
may  be  no  stiffness,  because  muscular  spasm  will  have 
subsided. 

Now,  an  observer  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
because  the  list  of  symptoms  so  far  was  incomplete,  no 
disease  was  present  might  fall  Into  serious  error.  While, 
were  he  to  discard  the  mechanical  process  of  diagnosis  by 
the  list  and  look  critically  for  every  fragment  of  evidence, 
he  might,  perhaps,  detect  very  slight  apparent  lengthen- 
ing, and  very  slight  yet  quite  appreciable  muscular 
wasting.  While  in  the  presence  of  these  two  fragments 
of  evidence  the  report  of  lameness  would  claim  recog- 
nition. Arrived  at  this  stage,  the  Investigator  would 
either  feel  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
disease  was  present  or  be  constrained  to  keep  his  mind 
open  until  the  examination  had  been  repeated  at  an 
early  date.  In  other  cases  of  early  disease  pain,  flexion, 
stiffness,  and  swelling  may  be  all  present. 

But,  further,  as  we  all  know,  a  group  of  symptoms 
which,  in  our  unguarded  moments,  we  speak  of  as 
typical  of  some  particular  disorder  may  be  present 
in  all  their  distinctness  In  some  entirely  different 
affection.  If,  following  Mr.  Haldane,  we  thought 
more,  we  should  see  that  for  diagnosis  we  must  search 
closely  for  features  which  are  distinct  and  exclusive — 
which,  in  other  words,  afford  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing one  thing  from  another.  But  have  we  not  all 
seen  cases  of  early  infantile  paralysis  and  of  disease  of 
the  lumbar  spine  because  of  superficial  resemblances 
mistaken  for  hip  disease  ?  I  lately  met  with  a 
case  of  infantile  scurvy  which  was  regarded  as 
one  of  acute  disease  of  the  hip.  A  great  pro- 
tection against  errors  of  this  kind  would,  I  think, 
be  secured  If  we  could  shake  off  the  traditional  and 
cramped  method  of  diagnosis  by  "  the  list"  (of  symptoms) 
and  proceed  by  the  more  scientific  process  of  collecting 
every  available  shred  of  evidence,  both  positive  and  cir- 
cumstantial, and  refrain  from  any  conclusion  until  it  has 
been  all  fully  sifted  and  weighed  and  after  we  have 
endeavoured  to  bear  in  mind  the  alternative  possibilities. 
Do  we  not  sometimes  remember  afterwards  that  we  have 
overlooked  some  point  that  lay  outside  the  traditional  list 
of  symptoms,  and  that  we  have  therein  failed  to  be 
scientific  ? 

A  good  instance  of  the  Influence  of  tradition  in 
keeping  us  from  thinking  enough  Is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  many  still  regard  "  fluctuation  "  as  the  all  sufficient 
evidence  of  suppuration.  If  asked  how  they  would  settle 
whether  pus  is  present.many  would  say  tbey  should  feel  for 
fluctuation.  This  wave-like  displacement  of  fluid,  how- 
ever, from  one  part  of  the  cavity  which  contains  it  to 
another  part  is  a  physical  phenomenon  which  can  only 
occur  under  the  following  physical  conditions :  The  fluid 
must  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  say  1  ounce  at  least ; 
there  must  be  a  firm  background,  or,  on  pressure,  the 
whole  mass  will  recede,  as,  for  Instance,  in  the  axilla  or 
the  abdominal  wall ;  a  pliant  front — in  an  empyema 
fluctuation  cannot  be  obtained  ;  pus  must  be  moderately 
superficial — fluctuation  around  the  kidney  with  brawny 
swelling  of  the  loin  cannot  be  detected.  And  there  are 
two  grounds,  in  certain  cases,  on  which  fluctuation  must 
not  be  tried  for.  It  may  be  very  dangerous,  for  the  pressure 
used  in  searching  for  it  may  rupture  an  abscess  (say 
around  an  appendix,  when  pus  would  escape  into  the 
abdominal  cavity)  and  a  search  for  it  may  cause  severe 
suffering — for  example,  in  an  inflamed  mammary  gland  or 
a  testis.  Obviously  fluctuation  cannot  be  reasonably 
regarded  as  the  evidence  of  matter  in  the  general  run  of 
cases.  Such  a  view  is  so  crude  and  superficial  that  it  is 
entirely  unscientific.  Indeed,  fluctuation  should  be  looked 
for  in  only  one  group  of  instances,  namely,  in  large  cold  or 
chronic  abscesses  which  lie  not  far  below  the  surface  and  are 
painless,  of  which  a  good  Instance  Is  a  psoas  abscess.  For 
in  all  small  acute  abscesses — that  is  to  say,  in  about  80  per 
cent,  of  all  cases — fluctuation  cannot  be  obtained,  and  its 
very  name  ought  to  be  suppressed  In  this  connexion. 


The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  pus  may  be  detected 
by  (a)  elasticity,  (4)  pitting  on  pressure,  (c)  the  tender 
spot,  or  (<J)  the  soft  spot.  But,  at  the  present  day,  those 
who  have  discarded  tradition,  and  the  bondage  exercised 
by  the  old  ideas  about  suppuration,  and  who  grasp  the 
true  bearings  of  a  case  in  which  acute  inflammation, 
although  there  is  as  yet  no  suppuration,  is  producing 
general  illness  as  the  result  of  absorption,  togethi  r  with 
tension  and  severe  pain,  will  not  wait  for  any  evidence 
that  pus  has  formed ;  they  will  interfere  in  order  to 
arrest  the  inflammatory  process  at  an  earlier  stage,  eo 
that  suppuration,  which  has  perils  of  its  own,  will  be 
prevented.1  No  one  nowadays  waits  for  suppuration 
in  appendicitis,  septic  arthritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
sheaths  of  tendons. 

A  further  clear  instance  In  which  we  muBt  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  Mr.  Haldane's  obiter  dictum  that 
we  do  not  think  enough — that  we,  so  to  say,  leave  off 
thinking  while  we  are  still  on  the  surface  and  look- 
ing merely  at  results,  instead  of  going  more  deeply 
and  unearthing  causes— is  found  when  we  use  such 
terms  as  "  synovitis," ' '  arthritis," '  peritonltis,"or  "  adenitis." 
Here  we  do  no  better  than  our  predecessors,  who  spoke  of 
jaundice  and  dropsy.  Take  "  synovitis."  This  means  that 
a  joint  is  inflamed ;  that  is,  that  we  are  witnessing  a 
result,  of  which  some  half  dozen  possible  causes  could 
easily  be  named.  Can  we,  if  we  have  imbibed  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  scientific  method,  stop  here  ?  Does  not 
our  real  work  In  diagaosis  still  lie  before  us  ?  Have  we 
not  to  seek  out  the  cause  on  which  the  synovitis  depends 
and  drag  It  into  the  light  in  order  to  remove  it  ?  Only 
then  does  the  old  saying  apply,  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
cegnoicere  causas.  Yet  how  carefully  must  the  search 
f>e  pursued ;  how  easily  are  we  put  off  the  scent  ! 
We  all  know  that  synovitis  is  often  septic.  But  in  a 
given  instance  we  must  proceed  to  a  critical  investigation 
as  to  the  particular  infection  which  it  presents  and  we 
must  be  sure  of  our  facts.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  cases  of 
synovitis  of  several  months'  duration  In  which  gonorrhoeal 
infection  was  flatly  denied,  in  which  micturition  was 
reported  to  be  natural,  and  in  which  no  appreciable  gleet 
was  present,  but  in  which  when  a  laboratory  examination 
was  made  gonococci  were  found,  when  a  catheter  was 
passed  stricture  was  detected,  and  where  the  synovitis 
cleared  up  when  adequate  urethral  treatment  was  carried 
out.  But  if  no  gonococci  are  found  there  must  be  a 
further  search  for  the  cause,  which  may  be  discovered  in 
a  septic  throat  or  even  a  carious  tooth,  some  old  sinus,  or 
a  cutaneous  "boil."  In  short  the  scientific  method  will 
not  allow  us  to  stop  short  until  the  most  complete  know- 
ledge that  is  attainable  of  every  fact  in  the  case  has  been 
secured — until  we  have  made  it  as  sure  as  we  can  that 
everything  has  been  weighed  and  that  nothing  has  been 
overlooked.  May  I  not  ask  again,  have  we  not  all  had  a 
feeling  of  chagrin,  almost  of  terror,  when,  half  an  hour 
after  giving  an  opinion  in  a  case,  we  have  suddenly  become 
scientific  and  remembered  something  that  was  at  the  time 
overlooked  ?  I  remember  a  case  in  which  after  a  great 
consultant,  whose  name  we  all  revere,  had  diagnosed 
Intercostal  rheumatism  and  prescribed  for  It,  the  patient 
said, "  By-the-bye,  sir,  they  tell  me  I  have  got  an  aneurysm 
of  my  abdominal  aorta  "—a  condition  which  on  examina- 
tion was  obvious  enough.  How  well  does  this  case  remind 
us  how  easy  it  is,  If  we  do  not  think  enough,  to  mistake 
referred  pain  for  pain  originating  where  it  is  felt. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  bring  out  the  difference 
between  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  in  medical 
practice  by  a  few  examples.  But  I  may  first  remark  that 
it  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  find  how  frequently  we  have 
to  depend  on  circumstantial  evidence,  for  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  In  medicine,  as  in  the  law,  while  (as  I  have 
already  said)  circumstantial  evidence  maybe  conclusive, 
it  is  yet  often  deceptive,  even  when  it  is  pursued  in  the 
spirit  of  scientific  thoroughness.  Turning,  however,  to  so 
common  a  case  as  that  of  fracture,  we  see  that  even 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  bone  we  must  use  for 
diagnosis  now  the  one  and  now  the  other  form  of  evidence 

In  fracture  of  the  shaft  there  is  positive  evidence  :  the 
bone  is  felt  to  be  in  two  pieces,  these  two  can  be  moved 
on  each  other,  there  is  deformity,  and  often  there  is 
crepitus.  But  in  the  diagnosis  of  impacted  fracture  of 
the  neek  of  this  same  bone  this  positive  evidence  Is 
absent.  There  is  no  mobility  of  one  part  of  the  neck  on 
the  other;  there  is  no  deformity  of  the  neck  to  be  felt,  for 
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the  bone  Is  here  ao  deeply  placed  that  ita  outline  cannot 
be  ascertained,  and  there  is  no  crepitus.  Circumstantial 
evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  when  it  is  carefully 
made  out,  be  conclusive ;  that  Is  to  say,  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  cannot  be  explained  except  on  the 
view  that  fracture  has  occurred.  Thus,  after  a  heavy  fall 
on  his  trochanter,  It  may  be  observed  that  the  patient, 
who  was  previously  sound,  has  an  inch  or  more  of  short- 
ening of  the  limb ;  the  trochanter  is,  for  a  like  amount, 
above  its  normal  position  and  less  prominent  than  its 
fellow,  and  there  is  eversion.  Or  take  the  skull :  In  the 
vault  the  evidence  of  fracture  may  be  positive — for  the 
fracture  is  often  compound  and  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  loose  fragments  can  be  moved  upon  each  other. 
But  in  fracture  of  the  base  all  is  different.  Neither 
abnormal  movement,  deformity,  nor  crepitus  can  be 
detected.  Yet  circumstantial  evidence  may  clearly  show 
that  fracture  is  present.  This  is  so  when  there  is  a  large 
haemorrhage  from  the  ear  followed  by  the  prolonged 
escape  of  a  considerable  amount  of  watery  fluid,  and 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  that  side.  The 
haemorrhage  and  watery  fluid  are  larger  In  amount  than 
they  could  be  unless  a  fracture  allowed  their  escape  from 
within  the  skull.  Or  take  the  diagnosis  of  a  slipping 
semilunar  cartilage  in  the  knee.  Occasionally  there  may 
be  positive  evidence,  for  daring  flexion  and  extension  the 
cartilage  may  be  clearly  felt  alternately  receding  and  pro- 
jecting in  an  abnormal  degree,  and  tenderness  on  palpa- 
tion may  be  detected.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
evidence  Is  wholly  circumstantial.  There  Is  the  history 
of  repeated  attacks  of  sudden  pain,  and  perhaps  locking 
of  the  knee,  with  sudden  relief  on  some  casual  movement 
and  a  varying  amount  of  subsequent  synovitis.  These 
attacks  are  all  alike;  always  involving  the  same  (generally 
the  Inner)  part  of  the  joint,  they  usually  follow  a  twist  or 
wrench,  and  they  are  separated  by  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  In  which  the  joint  is  apparently  normal. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  to  depend  on  circumstantial 
evidence  In  the  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus.  Various 
phenomena  might  concur  to  render  the  presence  of 
calculus  extremely  probable — pain  in  the  loin,  or  ex- 
tending to  the  testis,  colic,  haematuria,  and  urinary 
crystals ;  but  no  positive  evidence  could  be  obtained — the 
stone  could  be  neither  seen  nor  felt — and  the  case  was  a 
strong  one  to  show  how  deceptive  circumstantial  evidence 
can  be;  for  in  the  post-mortem  room,  or  on  operation. 
It  was  not  seldom  found  that  a  wrong  diagnosis 
had  been  made ;  either  no  stone  was  present,  or 
instead  of  being  in  the  kidney,  it  was  In  the  ureter. 
Now  the  x  rays  afford  positive  evidence  in  at  least  a 
considerable  number  of  cases,  and  every  one  rejoices 
over  the  change.  It  Is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  anticipate 
that  increasing  knowledge  will  ever  supply  us  with 
positive  evidence  in  all  cases  In  which  diagnosis  has  to  be 
made,  but  means  of  avoiding  mistakes  have  been  greatly 
Increased  by  the  Introduction  of  the  i-ray  method,  since, 
in  many  departments  of  practice,  it  affords  positive 
evidence  and  enables  us  to  detect  things  or  prove  their 
absence  by  ocular  demonstration.  The  ophthalmoscope, 
the  laryngoscope,  and  the  endoscope— and  the  microscope 
in  diphtheria,  tubercle,  anthrax,  etc— are,  of  course,  in 
the  same  class  as  the  x  rays ;  they  are  means  by  which 
diagnosis  is  rendered  positive  Instead  of  remaining 
merely  circumstantial, and  they  all  alike  add  Immeasurably 
to  the  accuracy  with  which  diagnosis  can  be  made.  A 
further  advance  in  the  same  direction  lies  in  the  use  of 
surgical  exploration.  In  numerous  instances  In  which 
circumstantial  evidence  has  been  carried  to  its  fullest 
limits  a  perilous  degree  of  doubt  may  still  remain.  In 
such  cases  positive  evidence  in  the  form  of  direct  inspec- 
tion can  be  safely  procured  by  an  exploratory  operation — 
for  Instance,  in  abdominal  cases,  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
the  joints. 

To  be  thorough  (or  scientific),  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
often  both  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence  are  avail- 
able in  the  same  case,  and  we  must  compare  their  relative 
values.  For  instance,  when  we  meet  with  an  affection  of 
the  lip  we  can  see  It  and  examine  it  by  touch,  and  thus 
obtain  positive  evidence  as  to  its  aspect  and  physical 
characters,  and  we  may  be  led  to  suspect  epithelioma.  But 
we  must  not  stop  here.  The  scientific  method  impels  us 
to  look  for  further  evidence ;  and  if  in  our  search  we  detect 
circumstantial  evidence  in  the  form  of  ulceration  of  the 
tonsils,  a  cutaneous  rash,  condylomata,  or  some  other  of 


the  many  manifestations  of  early  secondary  syphilis,  the" 
diagnosis,  governed  by  circumstantial  evidence,  has 
become  clear — it  is  syphilis  and  not  epithelioma. 

Now,  such  a  case  as  this  shows  us  that,  If  we  are  scientifi- 
cally minded  and  think  enough,  we  shall  not  only  check  cir- 
cumstantial by  positive  evidence,  but  we  shall  sometimes" 
find  ourselves  reversing  the  process  and  checking  the  posi- 
tive form  of  evidence  by  the  circumstantial.  For  instance, 
a  boy  of  18  has  an  affection  of  the  lip  which  is  either  a 
chancre  or  an  epithelioma.  Now,  although  the  lesion 
may  look  and  feel  like  an  epithelioma,  the  circumstance 
that  the  patient  is  at  an  age  at  which  epithelioma  is 
practically  unknown,  although  not  conclusive,  would 
preponderate  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  would,  in  fact, 
compel  us  to  go  still  further,  and  to  resort  to  a  positive 
test  which  we  might  otherwise,  however  wrongly,  neglect, 
namely,  a  microscopic  examination.  Or,  take  a  lesion  or* 
the  upper  lip.  It  may,  to  look  at  and  handle,  be  much 
more  like  epithelioma  than  syphilis,  yet  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  it  is  on  the  upper  lip,  where  epithelioma  is 
extremely  rare,  would  indicate  that  it  was  almost  certainly 
not  epitheliomatous  but  syphilitic.  And  then  instead  of 
at  once  excising  it,  we  should  examine  a  piece  of  it  under 
the  microscope,  or  ask  potassium  iodide  for  its  verdict. 

This  form  of  circumstantial  evidence  comes  under  the 
head  of  what  may  be  termed  numerical  probability,  and  in 
dealing  with  it  we  must  remember  that  when  the  odds  (if 
such  a  term  may  be  used)  are,  say,  500  to  1  against  a  par- 
ticular view  we  must  not  accept  that  view  until  It  Is 
established  by  positive  proof — that  is,  in  the  case  I  have 
taken,  by  microscopic  examination. 

Sometimes  circumstantial  evidence  may  deceive  us  by 
suppressing  the  positive  evidence  upon  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  rely.  A  man  of  60  was  admitted  Into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  with  the  history  that  his  femur  had 
broken  in  its  upper  third  as  he  was  walking  across  his  room. 
A  skiagram  showed  a  small  growth  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 
Now,  In  a  man  of  60  a  secondary  deposit  from  a  carcinoma 
is  much  more  likely  than  sarcoma.  The  House- Surgeon 
and  I,  therefore,  made  a  careful  search,  but  no  primary 
carcinoma  was  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  patient  was 
very  old  for  his  years  and  very  feeble,  so  he  was  ordered  a 
fluid  diet  and  left  for  further  observation.  He  grew  more 
weak  and  died  in  ten  days.  Postmortem  examination 
showed  an  annular  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  with  only 
moderate  narrowing,  and  no  ulceration.  The  growth  in  the 
femur  was  carcinomatous.  The  oesophageal  disease  re- 
mained undetected  in  this  case,  although  all  were  on  the 
alert,  because  not  one  of  the  usual  evidences  of  carci- 
noma of  the  oesophagus  was  present.  No  difficulty  in 
swallowing  was  manifested,  for,  owing  to  his  general  con- 
dition, he  was  given  a  fluid  diet,  and  he  could  swallow 
fluids  easily ;  thus  there  was  no  regurgitation,  the  growth 
caused  little  Irritation,  and  he  brought  up  neither  mucus 
nor  any  blood  streaks,  and  he  complained  of  no  pain. 
This  case  seems  worthy  (beyond  my  present  purpose)  to 
be  recorded  as  one  In  which  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus 
was,  so  to  say,  entirely  occult. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  than 
to  thank  you  for  listening  to  remarks  many  of  which,  I  am 
only  too  conscious,  contain  so  little  that  iB  new  that  they 
must  have  made  you  impatient,  and  to  others  which  some 
of  you  may  have  regarded  as  on  the  border  line  of 
impertinence,  as  they  suggested  defects  from  which  you 
have  long  since  freed  yourselves.  But,  in  truth,  in  what 
I  have  written  I  have  been  not  so  much  reflecting  on  the 
shortcomings  of  others  as  confessing  the  faults  which  I 
have  observed  in  myself  In  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Rei-erence. 
1  Clinical  Essays   and   Lectures.     J.    and   A.   Churchill,  1902,  p.  97 
ct  seq. 


A  medical  department  for  the  higher  medical  education 
of  women  has  recently  been  established  at  Kieff.  There 
were  more  than  1,000  applicants,  but  there  is  at  present 
room  only  for  350.  The  provision  for  practical  teaching 
is  very  limited,  and  a  subvention  from  the  State  is  not 
to  be  looked  for.  The  course  of  instruction  is  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  entitle  students  to  more  than  a  certifi- 
cate, which  will  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  practise.  It  is 
proposed  in  the  meantime  to  create  only  such  a  teaching 
institute  as  the  means  at  disposal  will  allow.  The  pre- 
sident is  Dr.  Alexander  Muratoff,  Professor  of  Midwifery 
and  Gynaecology  at  Kieff. 
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SOME  CASES  OF  UNEXPLAINED  FEVER  IN 
INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Given  at  the  Opening    Meeting  op  the  Nottingham 
Mkdico-Chihukgioal  Society,  October  16th,  1907. 

By   HENRY   ASHBY,   M.D.,   F.R.C.P., 


Some  one  once  made  the  rather  brutal  rem&rk  that  "  Man 
Is  the  sickest  beast  alive";  and  I  suppose  all  of  us  are 
living  witnesses  to  this  sad  faet.  Man  outstrips  the  brute 
in  intellect ;  it  is  not  much  to  his  credit  that  he  outstrips 
him  also  in  sickness. 

For  centuries  pa9t  man's  sicknesses  and  their  cure  have 
been  chronicled  in  manuscript  and  textbook,  and  we 
have  abundant — nay,  redundant— opportunities  to  day  of 
looking  up  many  a  chapter  on  disease,  or  the  details  oJ 
how  our  wayward  intestines  maybe  cut  into,  cut  up,  or 
cut  off. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  provided  we  do  not  go  a  step 
further  and  imagine  that  it  is  possible  for  the  textbooks 
to  contain  the  whole  gospel  oJ  medicine.  The  besetting 
sin  of  the  student — and  perhaps  also  many  of  those  of 
riper  experience — is  to  make  bjdside  observations  fit 
somehow  or  other  into,  or  with,  the  classical  description 
of  textbook  disease.  Our  book  learning  is  very  apt  to 
produce  a  bias. 

I  sometimes  see  in  the  houses  of  my  friends  the  walls 
adorned  with  texts  in  letters  of  gold  and  suitably  framed. 
I  always  read  them ;  I  am  often  impressed  ;  I  sometimes 
think — but  I  don't  say  so — that  I  could  suggest  something 
better.  Now,  if  there  is  any  one  in  want  of  a  text  to  print 
in  letters  of  gold  and  hang  upon  his  walls,  I  would  suggest 
the  words  of  John  Ruskin  : 

The  more  I  think  of  it,  I  find  this  conclusion  more  impreasod 
upon  me — that  the  greatest  thing  a  human  soul  ever  does  in 
this  world  is  to  see  something  and  tell  what  it  sees  in  a  plain 
way. 

But  in  every  esse,  whether  the  disgncsis  is  clear  or 
uncertain,  we  have  to  take  tnto  account  the  differences  o2 
human  beings,  in  nervous  constitution,  i:i  resistance  to 
toxins,  and  In  a  hundred  other  weys;  which  may  alter  and 
distort  the  classical  picture  of  disease  which  has  become 
impressed  upon  onr  minds.  Nature  is  ever  trying  experi- 
ments in  the  way  of  heredity ;  now  she  pushes  into  the 
world  the  unwelcome  acephaleu3  monster,  then  comes  a 
genius,  then,  by  way  of  another  change,  comes  one  whose 
third  level  centres  turn  out  a  disappointment,  while  ths 
rest  of  us,  who  thank  God  daily  for  His  good  gift  of 
mediocrity,  are  made  up  of  a  perfect  mosaic  of  tendencies 
and  characters  wih  no  two  patterns  in  any  way  alike. 

With  all  these  differences  we  have  to  deal  when,  in  the 
familiar  words  of  the  hymn,  "  Languor  and  disease  invade 
this  trembling  house  of  clay." 

Please  don't  think  [  have  discovered  a  new  disease 
called  "unexplained  fever";  indeed,  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  to  use  the  word  as  sparingly  as  possible.  Call 
the  attack  "  tooth  fever,"  "gastric  fever,"  or  anything  that 
suggests  Itself :  for  if  you  label  the  febrile  attack  aa 
'■  unexplained,"  I  venture  to  predict  another  practitioner 
will  be  on  the  doorstep  within  twenty- four  hour3. 

A  man  may  1  ravel  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  without 
his  temperature  varying  more  than  a  degree  centigrade. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  health  there  is  a  heat- regulating 
mechanism  always  on  guard  which  balances  heat  produc- 
tion and  heat  loss.  When  fever  occurs  it  is  presumably 
due  to  over-heat  proJu:tion — that  is  to  pay,  an  increased 
oxidation  of  the  foodstuffs  takes  place  without  a 
corresponding  heat  I033. 

It  i3,  I  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  common 
cau3e  of  fever  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  toxins  due  to 
bacterial  action,  the  toxics  in  some  way  leading  to  in- 
creased tissue  change ;  we  can  hardly,  however,  admi  i  th 
the  action  of  bacteria  i3  the  sole  and  only  cause  o 
We  must  admit  a  reflex  or  vasomotor  fever  if  we 
explain  the    rise    of    temperature    due    to   catheterism, 
hysteria,    excitement    a-)a    so    forth,    in    which     toxin 
poisoning  plays  no  part. 
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We  have  probably  all  of  us  been  called  to  fee  an  Infant 
in  severe  convulsions,  and  during  a  lull  In  the  storm  have 
taken  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  snd  found  it  to  be, 
say,  105°  F.  or  106°  F.  We  have  perhaps  asked  ourselves 
the  question,  What  Is  the  relation  oi  the  convulsions  to  ti.e 
fever?  Are  they  both  dus  to  the  same  cause,  namely, 
toxins  absorbed  from  a  patch  of  early  pneumonia,  the 
onset  of  measles  or  it  may  be  a  meningoencephalitis!-' 
Or  are  the  convulsions  reflex,  due,  to  some  slight  exciting 
cause  in  a  neurotic  infant  and  the  temperature  to  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  tetanic  contractions  oi  the  muscles  ? 
Probably  the  subsequent  history  of  the  case  would  clear 
up  the  dlsgnosis.  In  most  cases  I  expect  the  high  tem- 
perature is  due  to  toxins,  while  the  muscle  convulsions 
are  a  contributing  cause. 

Lot  me  pass  on  to  cases  In  which  the  term  "  unex- 
plained" is  more  or  less  jesfifkd.  Most  of  us  have,  I 
expect,  watched  the  progress  of  a  feverish  attack  in  an 
infant  which  ha3  lasted  perhaps  some  fourteen  days  or 
more,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  diagnosis. 
The  chest  has  been  gone  over  daily  wi'h  negative  result, 
the  possibility  of  influenza,  meningitis,  otitis,  acute  tuber- 
culosis considered,  and  that  ubiquitous  cause  cf  infants' 
ailments,  namely,  the  teeth,  by  no  means  forgotten.  Per- 
haps the  attack  subsides  without  any  light  being  thrown 
on  the  case.  No  doubt  suoh  attacks  have  given  rise  in  the 
past  to  such  indefinite  terms  as  "gastric  fever,"  "brain 
lever,"  "  continued  fever  "  and  such  like. 

Let  me  relate  a  case  I  recently  saw  in  the  family  of  a 
medical  man  who  watched  the  case  throughout  with 
anxious  care,  and  carefully  recorded  the  symptoms. 

An  infant  girl,  aged  10  menths,  who  had  hitherto  been  qoita 
healthy,  vomited  suddenly  and  was  feverish.  The  temperature 
vaiied  roughlv  from  102°  to  104°  F.  for  t?n  days,  then  took 
some  erratic  flights  to  the  fifieenih  day:  when  it  returned  to 
normal.  Neither  Dr.  R.  \V.  Marsden  ;icr  myself  could  dis- 
cover any  cau?e  for  the  fever  ;  there  was  no  evidence  of  pneu- 
monia, no  influenza  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  fever  there  were  no  signs  cf  gastro-intestfnal  disturb- 
ance, though  latterly  there  was  some  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  some  slimy  stools  were  passed.  The  spleen  was 
never  enlarged.  The  child  nt,ver  seemed  very  ill,  nor  was  the 
loss  of  flesh  very  marked,  but  she  was  decidedly  anaemic.  The 
impression  I  think  left  on  our  minds  was  that  the  temperature 
was  due  to  bacterial  toxins  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  tb.9  micro-organism  there  was  no 
evidence. 

I  have  referred  to  this  case  because  I  feel  sure  it  repre- 
sents an  erratic  but  not  uncommon  type  of  feverish 
attack  in  infants,  the  fever  running  a  course  of  fourteen 
days  or  more  with  some  indefinite  evidence  of  gastro- 
intestinal trouble,  but  not  necessarily  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea. 

We  must  not  forget  in  this  connexion  how  many  oppor- 
tunities the  young  child  has  of  gastro -intestinal  infection. 
It  spends  some  of  its  time  crawling  about  the  floor, 
everything  that  it  lays  hold  of  goes  to  its  mouth,  it  is 
provided  by  its  indulgent  mother  with  a  "comforter,"  it 
Is  kissed  and  hugged  by  many  a  fond  friend,  besides  the 
dangers  which  aie  connected  with  its  food  and  feeding 
bottle. 

Have  I  been  describing  a  mild  case  cf  enteric  fever,  and 
called  it  "unexplained"?  It  must  be  admitted  at  once 
that  during  the  first  year  the  symptoms  noted  daring  life 
and  the  appearances  after  death  may  be  very  much  alike 
both  in  enteritis  and  enteric  fever.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  enteric  fever  dors  occur  daring  the  first  year,  running 
a  normal  course  with  spots  and  enlarged  spleen,  but  It 
must  be  very  rare  for  such  an  attack  to  cceur  except  in 
association  with  a  family  epidemic.  Heubner  describes 
such  a  case  in  an  infant  of  7  months ;  the  attack  was 
typical,  and  was  traced  to  washing  out  the  infant's  feeding 
bottles  with  polluted  water,  but  such  a  case  is  very 
unlikely  to  occur  in  a  city  with  a  good  water  supply. 

A  continued  fever  in  an  infant  in  which,  after  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  there  was  no  enlaiged  spleen  and  Widal's 
reaction  negative,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  be  enteric 
fever.  The  so-called  paratyphoid  fever  has  hardly  as  yet, 
at  any  rate,  been  established  as  a  self  standing  disease  as 
far  as  Its  bacteriology  is  co-cemed,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  some  member  of  the  colon  bacillus  j_r;up  may  take  on 
bad  ways  and  give  riee  to  a  feverish  attack. 

Let  me  now  give  an  illustration  of  s  sudden  fever 
running  an  acute  course,  which  i3  unexplained,  we  will 
say,  during  the  early  stages,  but  in  which  sn  explanation 
comes  sooner  or  later. 
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Some  twenty  years  ago  I  went  several  times  to  see  a  girl 
10  months  old,  who  was  taken  suddenly  111  while  staying  at  the 
seaside.  The  fever  ran  a  course  of  some  seventeen  days,  most 
days  touching  104°,  and  no  one  who  saw  her  could  suggest  a 
diagnosis.  The  chest  was  carefally  examined,  and  enteric 
fever  and  tuberculosis  duly  considered  ;  every  one  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  some  days  after  the  fever  had  terminated 
she  began  to  pass  pus  In  her  urine.  She  made  a  good 
recovery. 

A  few  years  later  I  saw  a  paper  by  Holt  of  New  York  on 
pyelitis  in  infants,  and  then  my  one.  experience,  which 
had  been  wellnlgh  forgotten,  came  back  to  mind.  More 
recently  Dr.  John  Thomson  has  called  attention  to  these 
eases  of  pyelitis,  and  also  several  Continental  writers, 
under  the  name  of  cystitis  in  infants.  Let  me  give  a 
typical  case  seen  with  Dr.  Alexander  of  Bowdon : 

An  infant  six  months  old  (girl),  in  the  midst  of  appa- 
rently perfect  health,  suddenly  vomited  and  was  feverish  :*the 
fever  ran  a  course  of  some  fourteen  days,  varying  from  99°  to 
104°.  There  were  several  distinct  rigors  during  the  first  week, 
the  child  becoming  blue  and  shivery,  but  there  were  no  actual 
convnlsive  movements  ;  the  legs  were  drawn  up  as  in  pain  in 
the  abdomen ;  vomiting  occurred  several  times.  No  tender 
area  could  be  detected  over  th>  kidneys  or  abdomen.  Unfor- 
tunately no  urine  could  be  obtained  at  first  for  examination  ; 
the  napkins  showed  no  trace  of  any  stain.  A  week  after  the 
temperature  fell  pus  was  noted  in  the  urine. 

It  Is  curious  in  these  cases  that  there  is  nothing  to  point 
to  the  real  source  of  the  fever  at  first.  The  urine,  if 
obtained,  is  probably  acid,  slightly  cloudy,  with  no  trace 
or  only  a  trace  of  albumen,  but  B.  coli  may  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  by  cultivation. 

This  apparently  normal  state  of  the  urine  may  easily 
deceive  us ;  In  one  of  my  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  and 
high  fever  were  the  prominent  symptoms,  the  urine  was 
examined  several  timeB  and  reported  healthy;  she  went 
away  to  the  seaside  when  convalescent,  had  ariother  attack 
of  fever,  and  then  passed  what  was  evidently  pus  in  the 
urine. 

In  some  cases  the  purulent  urine  appears  early  and 
attracts  attention.  In  one  case  I  was  asked  to  see — a  case 
of  cystitis  in  a  small  girl  of  9  months — the  temperature 
had  been  running  up  to  104°  or  105°  F.  for  three  to  four 
weeks.  The  urine  had  been  obviously  thick  most  of  this 
time.  It  contained  pus  cells,  mucus,  and  a  little  albu- 
men; unfortunately  no  bacteriological  examination  was 
made.  The  child  had  been  fed  for  many  months  on  some 
humanized  and  sterilized  milk ;  there  was  a  distinct  line 
of  congestion  round  some  incisor  teeth  which  had  been 
cut,  but  there  was  no  periosteal  tenderness.  She  very 
quickly  recovered  when  given  orange  juice,  whey,  and 
milk. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  these  cases  by  the 
bacterial  examination  of  the  urine  by  Lorrain  S  mith.  The 
urine  of  a  coli  cystitis  or  coli  pyelitis  is  strongly  acid,  and 
contains  the  colon  bacillus  in  large  quantities, even  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  attack.  The  nrine  is  acid  on  being 
passed,  but  quickly  becomes  alkaline  and  ammoniacal  on 
standing.  The  colon  bacillus  readily  grows  in  acid  urire, 
but  growth  ceases  if  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  In 
many  of  these  cases  an  examination  of  the  urine  by 
testing  for  albumen  only  is  very  apt  to  mislead :  we  must 
depend  for  our  diagnosis  on  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion for  the  colon  bacillus.  The  urine  of  patients  who 
have  suffered  may  contain  the  bacillus  for  some  months, 
and  relapses  may  often  occur. 

Oae  point  of  importance  remains:  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  infant  has  been  taking  for  long  periods  sterile 
foods,  and  these  may  have  acted  in  some  way  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  Alteration  in  the  diet,  giving  whey  and 
fresh  milk,  with  orange  juice  and  citrate  of  potash,  quickly 
brings  about  an  improvement.  From  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  sufferers  are  girls  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
urethra  was  the  port  of  entry  of  the  colon  bacillus  into  the 
urinary  tract. 

A  similar  coli  cystitis  I  have  seen  several  times  in 
older  girls,  the  temperatures  running  high  and  the  urine 
more  or  less  highly  acid  and  purulent.  In  these  cases  in 
older  girls  the  urine  is  lean  likely  to  be  forgotten  than 
in  Infants,  and  usually  bladder  symptoms  are  more 
pronounced. 

Of  the  many  other  causes  of  fever  In  Infants  which  may 

b's  unexplained  at  first  I  can  only  find  space  for  a  few 

words.     We  all  know  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a  small 

pitch  of    pneumonia  In   a   child's  lung  when  situated 

iiy.    The  same  maybe  said  with  stili  greater  force 


with  regard  to  a  local  empyema  and  a  purulent  peri- 
carditis. Post  mortem  examinations  have  revealed  these 
lesions,  I  suspect,  which  had  been  undiagnosed  during 
life. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  an  attack  of  sporadic  or 
epidemic  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  there  may  be  a  fever 
for  a  week  or  more  with  very  little  to  suggest  the  real 
nature  of  the  attack.  There  may  be  no  marked  drowsiness, 
the  child's  Intellect  may  be  quite  clear ;  no  vomiting  or 
retraction  of  the  neck  or  stiffening  of  the  limbs  ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  look  upon  the  case  as  an  indefinite  fever 
attack  which  would  pass  away  without  giving  rise  to  any 
great  anxiety.  I  have  once  at  least  been  misled  in  this 
way,  falling  to  recognize  a  sporadic  case  of  cerebro-splnal 
fever  in  a  young  child  In  the  absence  of  any  marked 
cerebral  symptoms  during  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 

Undoubtedly  influenza  will  give  rise  to  high  fever  and 
perhaps  convulsions,  but  we  are  not  often  justified  in 
diagnosing  it,  in  the  absence  of  a  house  epidemic. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  acute  or  subacute  dis- 
seminated tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  fever  in  infants. 
Perhaps  we  are  more  apt  to  diagnose  it  when  absent  than 
overlook  it  when  present.  A  temperature  running  a  course 
of  a  week  or  two  without  obvious  cause  naturally  brings 
up  visions  of  a  subacute  tuberculosis.  Temperatures  I 
think  in  tuberculosis  in  infants  do  not  run  high,  and  an 
evening  rise  of  two  or  three  degrees  is  more  significant 
than  a  continuous  high  fever. 

I  was  asked  to  see  a  while  ago  (with  Mr.  J.  H.  Hacking)  an 
Infant  of  7  months  who  for  three  or  four  weeks  had  had  an 
unexplained  evening  temperature  of  two  or  three  degrees.  A 
day  or  two  before  I  saw  him  he  had  developed  left  facial 
paralysis  which  involved  the  orbicularis.  He  was  well 
nourished  and  we  could  detect  no  caine  for  the  fever.  He 
seemed  well  enough  and  lively  in  the  morning,  but  feverish 
and  ill  towards  too  end  of  the  day ;  this  went  on  for  a  few 
weeks  longer  without  much  change,  when  he  began  to  show 
signs  of  a  commencing  meningitis.  He  passed  into  a  condi- 
tion of  coma,  and  convulsions  supervened  before  death.  At 
the  post-mortem  examination  we  found  several  caseous  patches 
of  tubercle  scattered  through  the  brain,  and  one  in  the  pons 
which  had  caused  the  facial  paralysis,  and  tuberculous  mening- 
itis. Such  lesions,  which  were  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
brain,  in  an  infant  of  7  months  gave  very  anomalous  sym- 
ptoms, and  for  some  weeks  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
fever. 

There  is  one  other  type  of  case  I  may  refer  to  which 
has  given  me  on  occasion  much  room  for  thought  and 
anxiety :  that  Is  a  type  of  case  in  which  there  has  been  an 
indefinite  fever  for  a  week  or  ttvo,  more  or  less,  accom- 
panied by  a  gradually  progressing  anaemia,  and  later  pur- 
pura. I  have  three  or  four  times  seen  such  cases,  but 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  them  through 
or  of  getting  a  post  mortem  examination. 

The  fever  has  run  a  course  for  several  weeks,  the  child 
gradually  getting  more  and  more  anaemic,  then  perhaps 
nose  bleeding,  vomiting  of  "coffee- grounds,"  and  the 
passage  of  black  stools,  and  subcutaneous  haemorrhages 
have  supervened.  In  one  of  the  patients  the  liver  and 
spleen  were  enlarged;  all  three  cases  seen  were  fatal. 
They  are  cases  presumably  of  acute  septicaemia,  the 
blood,  perhaps,  being  invaded  with  a  malignant  pneumo- 
coccus  or  streptococcus. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  these  varied  cases  of  fever  we  stand 
much  in  need  of  the  help  of  the  pathologist  and  bacterio- 
logist. Examinations  of  the  blood,  urine,  and  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  would,  I  feel  sure,  often  prevent  us  from  fall- 
ing into  error,  and  give  us  the  greatest  help  in  diagnosis. 
But  we  know  to  our  cost  that  the  conditions  under  which 
we  often  work  prevent  our  obtaining  the  material  we 
desire. 

Every  one  of  us  will  have  seen  older  children  who  are 
said  to  be  subject  to  feverish  attacks.  Perhap3  most  of 
these  attacks  when  investigated  do  not  appear  to  amount 
to  much.  In  the  same  way  we  are  often  told  the  child  is 
very  subject  to  "  bilious  attacks." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  cases  of  recurring  fever 
met  with  in  children  are  of  real  importance,  both  on  account 
of  their  frequency  and  severity  ;  they  may  seriously  Inter- 
fere with  education  and  the  boy's  future  prospects.  In  a 
typical  attack  the  temperature  quickly  runs  up  to  104°  or 
105°  F.,  continues  high  for  some  days,  then  gradually  sub- 
sides, so  that  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fourteen  days  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  but  ranch  weakened  by  his  illness 
A  physical  examination  falls  to  find  anything  abnormal 
on  the  tonsils,  glands,  lungs,  etc.;  the  patient  probably 
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3.oea  not  seem  very  ill  during  the  attack  in  spite  of  a  high 
iemperature. 

Tnis  type  is,  I  thiak,  fairly  well  recognized,  there  is  the 
sudden  rise  of  temperature  without  apparent  cause,  sub- 
siding in  a  week  or  so ;  then  the  patient  remains  well 
perhaps  for  some  months,  and  then  without  warning  the 
attack  recurs.  The  attacks  generally  tend  to  become 
'ewer  and  less  severe  after  puberty  is  passed,  but  I  have 
known  them  continue  till  19  years  of  age  at  hast.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  children  of  a  neurotic  type  are  the 
ones  most  often  affected. 

Some  children,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  more  prone  to 
fever  attacks  from  slight  causes  than  others.  Another 
class  of  child  is  mora  prone  to  vomiting  attacks  than  the 
ordinary  child.  Other  children  are  more  prone  to  nerve 
storms,  or  In  other  words  to  epilepsy,  the  exciting  cause  of 
which  may  defy  our  best  endeavour.  In  children  who 
suffer  from  recurring  fever  attacks  It  is  probable  their 
heat  or  vasomotor  centre  is  unstable  and  easily  influenced 
by  toxins  or  other  causes.  That  bacteria  may  enter  the 
system  through  the  nasopharynx,  and  that  the  adenoid 
tissue  of  the  naso-pharynx  if  excessive  may  offer  a  suitable 
ground  for  their  cultivation  is  highly  probable.  Any 
unhealthy  condition  of  things  in  these  regions  should  be 
dealt  with ;  though  I  confess  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
the  naso-pharynx  has  been  several  times  harried  and 
scarified  in  vain. 

Then  there  is  the  "  jam  and  braad-and- butter  "  theory — 
that  is,  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  starch  and  sugar  toxins 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  abstinence  in  great  part  from  these  luxuries, 
has  prevented  or  lessened  the  violence  of  the  attacks. 

But  I  confess  I  have  had  ecant  success  by  means  of 
such  treatment  in  the  cases  above  described,  for  food  and 
diet  have^seemed  to  have  very  little  influence.  Then,  again, 
uric  acid  enthusiasts  have  had  their  say,  and  a  form  of 
diet  in  which  proteida  are  but  scantily  represented  may 
certainly  be  tried.  But  we  have,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
a  lot  yet  to  learn  before  we  can  boast  of  much  solid 
knowledge  of  these  puzzling  attacks. 

Now,  some  of  the  feverish  states  we  have  to  deal  with 
in  older  children  are  plainly  due  to  gastric  insufficiency 
associated  with  or  without  a  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 
Perhaps  the  child  has  from  time  to  time  vomiting  attacks 
with  feverishness,  succeeded  by  loss  of  appetite  and  an 
evening  rise  of  temperature  (101°  to  102°  F.),  which 
perhaps  suggests  a  subacute  tuberculosis  to  the  medical 
attendant.  An  examination  shows  a  dilated  stomach  or 
one  which  Is  in  a  chronic  condition  of  diastole,  with 
decomposing  contents  and  a  constaut  evolution  of 
gas.  This  is  certainly  a  condition  which  will  in  some 
children,  but  not  in  all,  cause  an  evening  rise 
of  temperature,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  wasting  and 
anaemia,  Very  much  the  same  symptoms  may  be  produced 
by  intestinal  dyspepsia :  the  child  loses  flesh,  has  a  poor 
appetite,  passes  pale -coloured  stools  with  an  excess  of 
mucus,  and  there  is  an  evening  rise  of  temperature,  which 
may  go  on  week  after  week.  It  is  in  this  class  of  case 
that  dieting  is  clearly  important,  and  when  cutting  do ivn 
the  amount  of  starch,  sugar,  and  milk  Is  undertaken,  an 
improvement  may  be  quickly  effected.  In  some  children 
the  evening  rise  of  temperature  is  apparently  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intestinal  catarrh  or 
indigestion  which  appears  to  be  present. 

But  yet  again  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  us 
are  consulted  with  regard  to  children  who  for  weeks  and 
weeks  may  have  an  evening  rise  of  temperature  of  a  few 
degrees  with  nothing  at  all  obvious  to  account  for  it. 
Some  of  these  are  children  of  the  "  neurotic  type,"  clever 
children  who  must  be  doing  something,  and  who  seem  to 
get  a  temperature  whenever  they  are  fatigued.  Excite- 
ment, tiring  muscular  exertion,  overwork  of  brain  and 
muscle,  and  the  temperature  will  go  up.  Naturally  in  all 
these  case3  we  fear  some  tuberculous  process  may  be  in 
progress ;  one  feels  for  an  offending  appendix,  and,  of 
course,  carefully  Investigates  the  stools  for  either  round 
or  thread  worms ;  then,  having  threshed  out  the 
question  of  the  evening  temperature  in  all  possible  lights, 
the  wise  practitioner  packs  the  child  off  into  the  country 
for  three  mouths,  accidentally  breaks  the  much-used 
and  treasured  family  thermometer,  and  supplies  the 
mother  with  one  which  "  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  niea  "cannot  make  rise  beyond  the  modest  height 
Of  99°  F. 


No  doubt  there  can  be  too  much  temperature  taking 
and  weekly  weighing  of  childiei  who  lave  learned  by 
experience  what  a  lot  of  anxiety  their  ailments  give 
their  friends;  far  better  for  them  to  hear  nothing  of 
disease,  to  lead  a  healthy  outdoor  life  with  varied  occupa- 
tions, whether  they  are  simply  neurotic  and  dyspeptic, 
or  there  are  a  batch  of  tubirculouB  glands  somewhere  out 
of  sight  and  touch. 

But  I  should  weary  you  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  discuss 
all  the  forms  of  fever  to  which  children  were  liable,  and 
which  for  the  time  being  we  were  unable  to  classify  or 
explain.  I  have  said  nothing  of  "  gland  fever,"  or  the 
fever  which  may  precede  for  some  days  the  outbreak  of 
the  rash  of  erythema  nodosum.  Then,  again,  I  am 
mindful  of  the  erratic  fever,  sometimes  high,  which  pre- 
cedes for  some  days  the  classical  signs  of  an  anterior 
poliomyelitis.  Two  children  in  the  same  house  are 
attacked  with  an  unexplained  fever ;  one  recovers  without 
a  bad  symptom,  the  other,  to  our  intense  surprise,  is 
found  to  have  one  or  more  limbs  paralysed. 

I  will  make  no  excuse  for  having  approached  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  practitioner,  mindful 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  often  thrown  in  his  way  of 
making  a  diagnosis,  and  the  lack  of  opportunity  he  often 
finds  in  obtaining  the  help  that  the  pathologist  alone  can 
give.  Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  his  pleasure  in  his 
daily  round  of  work,  and  to  whom  the  unsolved  problems 
of  the  world  provide  alike  an  inspiration  and  a  stimulus. 


ON   THE  URINARY  MUCOUS  TRACT,  AND  NOT 

THE   BLOOD  STREAM,  AS  THE  ROUTE   OP 

INVASION  BY  PATHOGENIC  ORGANISMS 

UNDER  CERTAIN   CONDITIONS. 

By  C.  J.  BOND,  F.R.C.S., 

SENIOK  SUKGEON  TO  THE  LEICESTER  INFIRMARY. 


Every  surgeon  must  be  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of 
eases  which  clinically  reproduce  the  features  usually 
associated  with  pyelitis — namely,  an  acute  infection  of 
the  pelvis  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
curious  absence  on  superficial  observation  of  any  adequate 
cause  for  the  illness  so  produced :  No  passing  of  a  renal 
calculus,  no  previous  introduction  of  Instruments  or  injury 
to  the  urethra  or  bladder,  no  antecedent  attack  of 
gonorrhoea  or  stricture. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  explain  such  cases 
as  originating  in  a  blood  infection — that  is  to  say,  organ- 
isms, it  may  the  Bacillus  coli  derived  from  the  intestinal 
canal,  find  their  way  under  certain  circumstances  into 
the  blood  stream,  ate  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  in 
their  passage  through  these  organs  give  rise  to  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Although  Mr.  Barnard l  In  England,  Leuhartz,a 
Lennander,  and  ofh  rs  on  the  Continent  have  realized 
the  probably  true  explanation,  yet  it  is  still  customary 
in  this  country  to  regard  the  blood  stream  as  the 
primary  source  of  infection. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  connexion  with  these  cases 
which  are  very  suggestive  as  throwing  light  on  the  real 
method  of  infection. 

First,  the  majority  occur  In  the  female  sex;  all  surgeons 
are  agreed  on  this  point. 

Secondly,  the  trouble  is  especially  apt  to  arise  during 
the  pregnant  state.  Noiv,  in  connexion  with  this  last 
point,  it  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  in  an  investigation  into 
the  condition  of  the  female  urethra  In  gynaecological 
cases,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  of  Belfast  found  evidence  of  bac- 
terial infection,  purulent  discharge,  etc.,  in  30  per  cent,  of 
gynaecological  and  pregnant  cases.  The  kind  of  organism 
varied.  The  Staphylococcus  albw  was  present  in  94  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  and  the  gonococcus  or  streptococcus  in 
the  remainder. 

Further,  Rebland  and  Cumston3  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  pyelonephritis  as  a  complication  of  preg- 
nancy, and  they  associate  with  It  the  dilatation  of  the 
ureters,  especially  the  right,  which  occurs  in  the  pregnant 
state.  The  uterus,  when  rising  out  of  the  pelvis  in  the 
filth  or  sixth  month,  compresses  the  ureter  against  the 
pelvic  brim,  Lohleia  and  Olehausen  have  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  ureters  are  found  dilated  In  women 
dying  in  labour.  Cumston's  interpretation  of  the  sequence 
of  events  la  that  the  ureteral  obstruction  leads  to  a  pirtial 
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hydronephrosis,  and  that  during  this  state  of  lessened 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  kidney  so  distended  virulent 
organisms  of  the  colon  bacillus  type  find  their  way  into 
the  blood  stream  and  so  infect  the  kidneys,  the  colon 
bacillus  being  found  in  the  urine  in  most  of  these  cases. 

In  the  Address  in  Surgery  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  annual  meeting  at  Leicester  in  1905,  I 
brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  regurgitant  mucous  stream  does  occur  in 
the  genito-urinary  tract  capable  of  conveying  inert  foreign 
particles,  such  as  Indigo,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
tract  from  the  urethra  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ureter ; 
indigo  granules  inserted  into  the  anterior  urethra  In  the 
male  subject  having  been  recovered  from  a  suprapubic 
opening  in  the  bladder,  and  in  another  case  powdered 
Indigo  inserted  into  the  bladder,  was  recovered  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  fistulous  ureter,  opening  on  the  surface 
of  the  loin. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  one  necessary  pre- 
disposing factor  is  that  there  shall  be  some  tem- 
porary arrest,  partial  or  complete,  in  the  normal  out- 
going flow  of  the  natural  secretion,  the  urine  in  the 
case  of  the  kidney.  If  this  arrest  occurs  continuously 
or  intermittently,  then' the  conditions  are  present  which 
favour  an  ascending  mucous  stream  or  current  in  the 
urinary  tract,  and  with  this  current  the  probable  con- 
veyance of  micro-organisms,  should  these  gain  an  entrance 
into  the  urethra  or  bladder. 

Before  putting  together  the  evidence  derived  from 
clinical  observation  on  the  orje  side  and  from  experimental 
investigation  on  the  other,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  salient  features  in  three  cases  of  pyelitis  under  my 
own  observation. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  previously  healthy  man  of  40  years  of 
age,  who  was  seized  with  acute  symptoms  of  what  clinically 
resembled  an  attack  of  cystitis,  with  frequent  micturition  and 
much  pain  and  soreness  ouring  the  act,  referred  to  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  In  a  few  days  the  patient  became  critically 
111,  with  repeated  rigors  and  a  temperature  of  104°,  and  much 
pain  in  the  right  loin.  The  urine  at  this  time  was  acid  in 
reaction,  and  contained  some  blood  cells,  pus  cells,  and  a  few 
granular  casts.  Bactsriologically  ths  urine  gave  a  culture  of 
B.  coli.  The  symptoms,  local  and  general,  gradually  subsided 
duriDg  the  next  six  days,  and  the  patient  remained  fairly 
comfortable  for  three  weeks,  with  a  normal  temperature  and 
a  clear  urlDe.  Then  another  acu'e  febrile  attack  occurred, 
with  considerable  loin  pain  and  ire. cased  urinary  tenesmus, 
with  more  pus  in  the  urine.  After  a  gradual  fall  in  tempe- 
rature, lasting  another  twelve  days,  the  urine  gradually 
cleared  up,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  youDg  man  of  23,  previously 
healthy,  who,  without  any  previous  urinary  instrumentation, 
gonorrhoea,  or  apparent  cause,  developed  an  ordinary  rather 
transient  attack  of  cystitis,  with  urinary  tenesmus  and  ropy 
urine.  This  was  succeeded  in  about  a  week  by  infection  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  left  kidney,  which  became  swollen  and 
tender,  the  extension  upwards  of  the  infection  being  ushered 
in  by  a  ri?or  and  a  temperature  of  103°.  The  symptoms  sub- 
sided, but  rslapses  occurred  en  three  occa;iODs,  accompanied 
with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  103°  and  exacerbation  of  tfce 
kidney  pain.  The  urine  at  this  time  was  acid  in  reaction,  and 
contained  pus  and  blood  cells.  Then  after  apparent  recovery 
nnd  an  interval  of  a  few  w^ebs  t "e  rise  of  temperature  and 
rigors  returned,  accompanied  this  time  with  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  right  kidney  ;  th?  increased  frequency  of  micturi- 
tion also  returned  with  pis  in  acid  urine.  The  patient 
gradually  recovered,  the  urine  becoming  normal. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  young  vomau,  multipara,  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pr?gnancy,  who  while  in  otherwise  good  health 
was  seized  with  all  the  sy.-np^nms  of  acute  cystitis,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  fever  and  frfq-rent  and  painful  micturi- 
tion, and  alkaline  purulent  urine  containing  also  viscid  mucus. 
Sevan  days  later  the  temperature  rose  to  103°,  the  urine 
became  acid,  then  nearly  solid  with  albumen,  and  gave  a  copioun 
deposit  of  pus  without  much  mu-.u?  ;  the  patient  complained 
of  great  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  left  kidney  region.  The 
temperature  fell  gradually  for  two  da-»s  and  the  pnsdlm'"- 
Ished,  when  a  further  rise  of  temperature  occurred  to  102°, 
with  an  increased  quantity  of  pus  ia  fhe  nrlue  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  right  kidney.  i;-adia'ly  the  temperature  sub- 
Hided  aod  the  urine  bsoame  normal,  and  the  pregnancy  went 
to  full  term,  ending  in  the  delivery  of  a  healthy  male  child. 

In  these  three  eases  tbere  were  distinct,  symptoms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  of  a  d«uiiite  cystitis,  transitory 
in  character,  bnt  definitely  preoFiing  the  kidney  sym- 
ptoms. This  does  not  alwayR  occur  ;  thus  in  Leuhartz'a 
account  of  80  cases  of  ascendioc  infection  of  the  kidney 
pelvis  in  adults,  the  bladder  escaped1  infection  in  meny  ef 
1  he  eisps.  T.oe  pa'ienta  were  chiefly  females,  in  whom 
the   drainage  a-,d  flashing  of    the  bladder  is  probably 


more  efficient  than  in  the  ess?  of  men.  The  right  kidney- 
was  affected  more  often  than  the  left.  The  Infecting 
organism  was  definitely  shown  to  be  the  colon  bacillus 
in  66  cases,  while  the  proteus  baclJlus  and  Friedliindere 
pneumccoceus  were  found  in  some  of  the  remaining  cases. 
Moreover,  in  Leubartz's  cases,  as  in  those  I  have  pre- 
viously recorded,  there  is  no  history  of  any  preceding 
urethritis  or  traumatism  from  the  passage  of  instruments. 

Putting  the  clinical,  bacteriological,  and  experimental 
facts  together,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  Infecticn.  whatever  the  organism  may  be,  enters 
the  body  by  way  of  the  mucous  canal  of  the  urethra, 
spreads  thence  to  the  bladder,  and  is  carried  upwards 
along  the  ureteis  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  theory  which  regards 
the  blood  stream  as  the  primary  source  of  Infection,  and 
the  kidneys  as  secondarily  involved  during  the  process  0} 
excretion  of  the  organisms. 

First,  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
colon  bacillus  is  the  active  organism  there  Is  a  pre- 
liminary cystitis.  Moreover,  there  are  no  general  sym- 
ptoms pointing  to  invasion  of  the  circulation  by  pyogenic 
organisms  preceding  the  occurrence  of  definite  local 
urinary  symptoms,  while  the  absence  0!  any  foci  of 
infection  in  other  organs  is  remarkable  ;  for  if  the 
infection  is  general  and  the  organisms  are  brought  by 
the  blood  stream  to  the  kidneys,  it  is  probable  that  some 
would  be  carried  to  other  organs  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the  infective  organism 
(the  colon  bacillus  in  most  cases)  as  escaping  from  the 
intestinal  canal  and  gaining  access  to  the  urinary  tract  by 
way  of  the  urethra  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  bladder  should  be  first  affected  in  all 
cases,  and  that  the  urethra  also  should  Ehow  some  signs  oJ 
Inflammatory  reaction. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  virulent  micro- 
organisms may  be  carried  along  a  healthy  mucous  canal 
without  overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  epi- 
thelial cells  (if  healthy)  lining  the  tube,  and  that  such 
organisms  may  be  carried  upwards  (isolated  in,  and  with 
their  growth,  possibly  temporarily,  inhibited  by  the 
normal  mucus  which  lines  the  walls  of  the  canal)  to  & 
portion  of  the  urinary  tract  in  which,  owing  to  some 
stagnation  or  reversal  of  normal  currents,  or  to  some  loss 
oi  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  epithelium,  or  possibly  to 
some  abnormality  in  the  character  of  the  protecting 
mucus,  they  can  commence  rapid  and  virulent  growth. 

Thus,  in  the  microscopical  examination  of  sections  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  in  the  case  of  a  female  child  who  died 
from  pneumococcal  peritonitis,  and  in  whom  the  sym- 
ptoms pointed  to  the  genital  canal  and  the  vagina  as  the 
route  of  invasion,  the  pneumocococs  was  found  on  and 
amongst  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  villi  of  the  tube, 
but  no  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  or  infiltration  by 
leucocytes,  or  signs  of  inflammatory  reaction,  were  visible. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  examples  of  infection  in 
which  different  organisms  tiavel  along  mucous  canals- 
such  S3  the  bronchi  or  the  intestines,  and  only  produce 
their  pathological  effect  at  the  site  of  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility or  Eeat  of  election,  such  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  when  this 
organism  (ai  frequently  occurs)  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  iiltle  or  slight  inflammatory  reaction  is  preeent 
locally  in  the  kidney. 

The  nonmotility  of  the  Infecting  organUm  in  some  of 
these  cases  of  ascending  pyelitis  may  be  at  first  sight- 
regarded  as  a  difficulty  on  tbe  supposition  that  the  infec- 
tion rapidly  ascends  the  whole  urinary  tract,  and  first 
causes  symptoms  at  the  upper  end  or  kidney  pelvis,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  extension  of  infection 
by  contiguous  growth  along  the  ureter.  But  since  the 
demonstration  by  the  experiments  recorded  by  myself  in- 
the  Address  in  Surgery  of  the  comparatively  rapid  manner 
in  which  inert,  non-motile  particles  of  a  foreign  substance 
are  carried  up  the  urethra  and  ureters,  this  difficulty 
disappears. 

Moreover,  thi3  question  of  the  mucous  canal  route  of 
invasion  as  against  the  blood- stream  route,  in  the  case  of 
organs  communicating  by  their  ducts  with  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  is  one  of  Reneral  mid  not  merely  local  interests 
The  gall  bladder  and  the  gall  duct9  come  into  the  same 
category,  also  the  parcreatic  ducts  and  salivary  dncte, 
and  the  tine  explanation  of  the  manner  oi  Infection 
of  the  kidney  pelvis  is  probably  the  true  explanation. 
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of  the  route  oi  infection  la  the  case  of  the  gall  ducts 
also. 

It  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposes  that  pathogenic 
organisms  find  their  way  iDto  the  blcod  stream  from  the 
Intestinal  canal  and  so  reach  the  liver,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  passage  with  the  bile  along  the  liver  driets,  after 
excretion,  cause  the  symptoms  referable  to  inflammation. 
of  those  canals. 

The  observed  facts,  howsver,  do  net  favour  such  an 
explanation.  For  instance,  in  all  cases  in  which  we  know 
for  certain  that  the  organisms  are  conveyed  to  the  organ 
in  question,  the  liver  or  kidney,  by  means  of  the  blood 
stream — In  cases,  In  fact,  in  whk'li  the  orgin  Is  affected  as 
part  of  a  generalized  systemic  affection — it  is  the  cortical 
or  secreting  portion  of  the  organ  which  first  becomes 
affected  and  suffers  mo3t.  Large  or  small,  isolated  or 
multiple,  embolic  suppurating  foci  f.rm  in  the  cortex 
while  the  excretory  canals  escape,  or  only  suffer  later. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  multiple  abscesses  0! 
the  liver  occurring  in  the  course  of  portal  pyaemia.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  comparative  rarity  of  liver  com- 
plications and  abscesses  in  cholangitis  and  cholelithiasis 
is  very  remarkable. 

I  think  also  other  experiments  described  in  the  address 
to  which!  have  already  alluded  confirm,  in  the  cane  of  the 
gall  bladder  and  biliary  duets,  the  conclusions  which  we 
have  already  come  to  in  the  case  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  tract.  Indigo  taken  by  the  stomach  was  recovered 
throuati  a  gall  bladder  fistula,  and  had  evidently  been 
carried  up  from  the  duodenum  along  the  common  bile 
duct,  and  so  into  the  cystic  dnct  and  gall  bladder. 

Where  inert  powdered  indigo  is  carried,  pathogenic 
organisms  can  be  carried  also,  provided  that  the  arrest  or 
reversal  (temporary  cr  otherwise)  of  the  mucous  current 
in  the  bile  ducts  is  brought  about  from  pathological 
causes,  such  as  obsfruction  at  the  outlet,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  brought  about  surgically  in  the  case  of  the  gall- 
bladder fistula. 

Moreover,  X  think  we  may  extend  this  theory  of  duct 
Infection  to  other  affections  besides  those  caused  by  the 
pus-forming  organisms.  Take,  for  instance,  the  tubercle 
bacillus  and  the  manner  in  which  it  attacks  the  testicle. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  commences  in  the  epididymis 
at  the  upper  or  blind  end  as  it  were,  of  Ihe  genital  duct, 
the  vas  deferens,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  testis  itself, 
where  we  should  expect  it  to  begin  If  the  organism  were 
brought  by  the  blood  stream. 

Surely,  too,  in  csse3  o!  tuberculous  fistula  in  aito,  the 
organism  reaches  the  aVracled  mucous  membrane  from  the 
intestinal  canal  and  not  from  the  blood  stream,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  in  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  of 
the  kidney,  tha  bkd'e:  or  the  testis,  Ihe  organism  will 
eventually  be  shown  in  some  cases  to  have  ascended  the 
mucous  canal  irom  external  contamination  instead  of 
having  desc?nded  it  after  excretion  by,  and  passage 
through,  the  kidney.  In  fact,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  put 
forward  the  following  suggestion: 

Infective  processes  originating  in  the  excretory  ducts 
of  organs  or  glands  or  in  mucous  canals  probably  depend 
on  these  mucous  canals  as  the  route  of  invasion,  while 
infective  processes  originating  in  the  parenchyma  or  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  same  glands  or  organs  depend  on  the 
blood  stream  for  the  entrance  of  pathogenic  organisms. 

This  view  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  observed 
•phenomena  of  toxic  processes.  Cytotoxics  circulating 
in  the  blood  exert  their  cytolytic  action  primarily  and 
chiefly  on  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  cortex  of  an  organ 
— the  tubules  in  the  case  of  the  kidney,  the  secretory 
epithelium  in  the  case  of  the  liver— while  the  epithelium 
of  the  excretory  ducts  at  first  escapes  injury,  thus  showing 
"that  the  resisting  power  of  the  latter  is  at  least  as  great  as, 
and  probably  greater  than,  that  of  the  secretory  epi- 
thelium. "Whereas  in  all  the  cases  wa  have  boen  con- 
sidering of  pyelitis,  cholangitis,  etc.,  duo  to  mucous 
invasion,  this  d;;ct  epithelium  has  teen  the  first  to  suffer. 

In  thus  attempting  to  focus  attention  on  the  mucous 
canals  as  routes  of  invasion  by  micro-organisms  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  orifices 
of  these  canals  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  body  will 
become  more  manifest.  Frequent  bathing,  rigid  cleanli- 
ness,  and  personal  hygiene  will  do  much  if  regularly 
practised  among  hospital  patients,  indeed,  among  all 
classes  tf  patients,  to  prevent  infection  of  these  canals. 

It  may  be  urged  that  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  or  of 


the  epididymis  occurs  only  in  persons  wilh  a  lowered 
resistance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
those  who  are  already  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  disease 
In  other  organs  which  may  serve  as  foci  of  infection.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  saying  In  other  words,  in  the  language 
of  the  mucous  canal  invasion  hypothesis,  that  a  manu- 
factory exists  In  these  patients  for  the  multiplication  and 
liberation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  the  pouring  out  0! 
numbers  of  these  organisms  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by 
way  cf  the  mouth  or  the  anus.  Organisms  so  liberated 
may  easily  reach  the  urethral  orifice,  male  or  female,  by 
direct  contact,  or  by  contaminated  fingers,  while  the 
diminished  resistance  oi  epithelium  is  necessary  in  either 
case,  in  order  that  the  organisms  so  conveyed  may  grow 
and  flourish. 

To  return  to  the  analogous  case  of  the  gall  bladder: 
organisms,  probably  of  special  virulence,  must  firBt  be 
grown  in  the  bowel  during  some  attack  of  local  Intestinal 
catarrh  or  indigestion.  These  are  carried  up  the  common 
bile  duet,  and  only  produce  symptoms  or  set  up  a 
cholangitis  in  those  cases  in  which  the  resistance  of  the 
lining  epithelium  has  been  diminished  by  distension,  or 
stagnation  of  secretion,  or  by  the  contact  of  a  secretion 
(of  the  bile  in  this  case)  of  a  chemically  irritating  or  toxic 
character. 

Finally,  this  view  of  the  mucous  canal  as  opposed  to 
the  blood  stream  route  of  invasion  by  micro-oraanisms 
suggests  possibilities  of  treatment  which  are  absent  In 
the  latter  supposition. 

The  preventive  methods  of  cleanliness  and  personal 
hygiene  in  the  case  of  the  external  orifices  have  been 
pointed  out.  The  question  of  the  arrest  of  the  growth  of 
the  organism  while  still  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
urinary  tract,  and  in  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  attack, 
by  altering  the  constitution  of  the  excretory  fluid — the 
urine  in  the  case  of  the  bladder — by  the  administration  of 
urotropine  or  other  urinary  sterilizing  drugs,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Moreover,  the  power  to  control  the 
growth  of  the  intestinal  flora  would  doubtless  very 
materially  aid  in  diminishing  biliary  complications  also. 

1  Lancet,  Octol.er  27th,  1905.  '  Mvench. 'meet.  Woch..  April  I6II1,  1907. 
3  Amer.  Journ,  Med.  Sciences,  January,  1306. 


AN  UNUSUAL  MOTOR-CAR  ACCIDENT. 
By    SIR    GEORGE    BEATSON,    K.C.B.,    M.D.Edih., 

SURGEON,'  GLASGOW  WESTERN  INFIRMARY:    AND   SUEGEON, 
GLASGOW  CANCER  HOSPITAL. 

On  October  26th,  1906,  about  11  p  m  ,  there  was  admitted 
to  my  ward  in  the  Glasgow  Western  Infirmary,  W.  0., 
aged  36,  suffering  Irom  a  perforating  wound  of  his  left 
buttock  caused  by  the  shaft  of  a  spring-van.  On  admis- 
sion he  was  quite  conscious,  and  was  not  suffering  from 
any  symptoms  of  shock.  He  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  accident.  While  driving  in  a  motor-car,  and  sitting 
In  front  on  the  left  of  the  chauffeur,  the  car  came  Into 
collision  with  a  spring- van  that  bad  no  lights,  and  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  One  of  the  shafts  of  the  van 
penetrated  his  left  thigh  and  buttock,  and  then  passed 
through  the  back  of  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting,  so 
that  he  was  pinned  down  to  tr.e  seat  and  could  not  move. 
To  allow  of  his  removal  from  the  motor-car  the  back  of  the 
seat  on  which  he  was  sitting  had  to  be  cut  through,  and 
the  van  shaft  that  penetrated  his  thigh  and  buttock  had 
also  to  be  sawn  across. 

The  photograph,  taken  by  magnesium  light,  shows  the 
state  of  matters  on  patient's  admission.  The  vanshalt 
with  some  of  its  harness  is  in  the  position  it  was  in  when 
the  patient  was  brought  in.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  has 
passed '  through  the  left  buttock,  and  that  its  Iree  end, 
with  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture,  lies  along  his 
left  side  as  high  as  his  left  armpit,  while  the  other  sawn 
end  reaches  as  far  down  as  the  foot.  About  9  in.  of  the 
eeitre  of  the  shaft  are  embedded  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the 
buttock,  and  these  are  somewhat  tightly  stretched  over  it. 
There  was  no  haemorrhage  and  the  patient  made  no  com- 
plaint of  pain,  except  when  the  leg  was  moved.  Around 
the  wound  of  entrance  of  the  shaft  there  was  considerable 
bruising  of  the  tissues. 

The  removal  of  the  shaft  was  accomplished  by  cutting 
thr:ugh  the  raised  bridge  of  skin,  fat  and  torn  muscle. 
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The  flap  thns  separated  was  fully  6  in.  wide,  while  the 
whole  wound  was  12  in.  in  length,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  tissues  were  more  widely  undermined  than  the 
external  wound  showed,  particularly  downwards  along  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  femur.  The  gluteus  maximns  was  a 
good  deal  torn  superficially,  and  its  fibres,  as  well  as  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  skin,  were  all  tegrained  with  dirt. 


by  healthy  granulation  tissue,  and  on  November  28th 
Dr.  Arch.  Young  gralted  the  wound  with  portions  of  skin 
from  the  right  thigh,  applied  in  eight  pieces  over  the  larger 
raw  surface,  and  three  pieces  over  smaller  areas  at  the 
upper  angle  of  the  original  wound.  The  grafts  did  well 
In  spite  of  dependent  position,  and  within  one  month  of 
the  grafting  (December  27th,  1906)  the  patient  was  dls_ 


This  was  carefully  and  laboriously  pared  away,  and  the 
tissues  were  made  as  far  as  possible  aseptic.  The  edges 
of  the  flaps  were  adjusted  and  sutured,  two  long  drainage 
tubes  being  introduced  from  the  lower  aspect  of  the 
wound,  one  passing  in  an  upward  and  forward,  and  the 
other  in  an  upward  and  backward,  direction. 

The  after-progress  of  the  case  was  satisfactory.  There 
was  some  sloughing  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  on 
November  1st,  1906,  a  considerable  area  of  skin  around  its 
lower  angle  had  to  be  cut  away.    This  was  soon  replaced 


missed  with  the  wound  completely  healed,  and  with  a  vei?: 
useful  limb. 

I  have  put  the  case  on  record  as  being  one  of  an  nnnsua" 
character,  and  almost  incredible.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  combination  of  circumstances  that  could  bring  about 
such  an  accident.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  motor  cai 
must  have  teen  going  at  great  speed,  as  the  shaft  seemed 
to  have  passed  through  the  tissues  very  much  as  a  bullet 
would,  instead  of  tearing  a  ragged  and  irregular  wound  as 
one  would  have  expected. 


OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE     OPHTHALMO- 
REACTION  TO   TUBERCULIN. 

By    WILLIAM     MacLENNAN,     MB., 

LECTURER,   MATERIA  MED1CA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,   QUEEN   MARGARET 

COLLEGE,    GLASGOW   UNIVERSITY:   ASSISTANT   PHYSICIAN, 

WESTERN     INFIRMARY,    GLASGOW;     CLINICAL 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE     REGIUS    PROFESSOR 

OF  MEDICINE,  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 


The  early  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  affections  is  often 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  More  especially  Is 
this  the  caee  when  we  have  to  deal  with  obscure  lesions 
other  than  in  the  lungs,  for  example,  in  the  abdomen 
and  nervous  sj  6tem.  We  are  often  very  suspicious  that 
certain  chronic  conditions,  associated  with  debility  and 
emaciation,  but  without  localizing  or  diagnostic  sym- 
ptoms, m»v  be  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  such  cases  we 
would  welcome  a  simple  test  that  would  enable  us  to 
make  an  earlier  and  more  certain  diagnosis.  In  the 
*'  ophthalmo-reaction"  to  tuberculin  we  have  probably  just 
each  an  agent. 

The  oculo-reaction  to  tuberculin  was.  as  is  now  well 
known  introduocd  last  summer  by  Calmette,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  of  Lille,  as  a  diagnostic  test  for  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis.  That  able  worker  in  the  field 
of  tuberculosis  claimed  for  it  certain  advantages  over 
other  tests  hitherto  in  vcgue.  These  may  thus  be 
summarized  : 

(1)  It  is  absolutely  safe;  (2)  it  is  so  easy  of  application 
that  any  one  can  cairy  it  out;  (3)  it  produces  no  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  locally  u&nally  nothiDg  more 
than  a  slight  ocular  discomfort  and  lacrymalion;  (4)  it  is 
as  accurate  and  dtlljate  as  the  hypodermic  injection, 
It  not  more  so. 

The  techntque,  as  described  by  Calmette,  consists  in 
Instilling  one  drop  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  his 
tuberculin  into  the  inner  half  of  the  conjunctiva. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  Oalmette's 
rlaim3,  I  have  made  over  100  observations.  70  with  the 
Calmette  tuberculin,  25  with  the  "  old,"  and  10  with  the 
"  new"  tuberculin.  In  from  three  to  ten  hours,  sometimes 
rather  sooner  and  not  infrequently  rather  later,  the 
positive  reaction  manifests  Itself.     This  consists  at  first 


of  a  slight  Injection  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  caruncle, 
with  a  little  lacrymation. 

From  first  to  last  in  the  "  slightest  reactions  "  that  i.; 
all  that  may  be  seen.  In  these  light  reactions  the  conges 
tion  is  confined  to  the  inner  part  of  the  conjunctiva,  anr 
unless  it  is  looked  fcr  carefully  it  may  be  missed.  It  is 
however,  a  quite  characteristic  redness,  and  can  easily  bt 
recognized  by  comparing  it  with  the  normal  untreated  eye. 
The  amount  of  reaction  ia  moat  variable,  and,  so  fa?  a^ 
my  experience  goes,  it  does  not  bear  a  demonstrable  r?la 
tion  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion  from  a  clinical  point  o; 
view.  Some  of  the  most  pronounced  reactions  I  have  seer: 
were  in  cases  in  which  there  were  no  physical  signs  01 
clinical  evidence  of  the  presence  of  tubercle.  We  may 
get  all  degrees  of  inflammation,  from  the  smallest  amount 
of  local  conjunctival  Injection  to  redness  extending  over  the 
entire  eye,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  acute  con- 
junctivitis. There  is  occasionally  some  purulent  dis- 
charge, and  much  photophobia  and  swelling  of  the 
caruncle.  None  of  these  reactions,  even  the  most  severe 
have  given  rise  to  any  trouble,  and  almost  all  have,  in  fe 
period  of  from  two  to  ten  days,  completely  cleared  up. 
This  occasional  over-violent  reaction  is  the  only  drawback 
to  the  test  that  I  have  observed.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
eliminated  by  giving  always  in  the  first  instance  a  weake 
solution,  Bay  a  1  in  200,  ss  a  preliminary  test.  Indeed, 
Comry  seems  to  have  fuund  that  this  strength  of  solution 
was,  in  a  large  series  of  tests  applied  to  children,  as  reliable 
at  the  stronger  solution,  and  that  in  no  instance  did  it 
produce  any  excessive  reaction.  My  own  experience  tends 
to  confirm  this  view,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  thf 
summary  of  eases.  It  should  be  mentioced,  however 
that  Oliver  and  Tprras,  who  tried  a  solution  of  Calmette ■'.- 
tuberculin  1  in  150,  obtained,  In  adults,  only  doubtful 
results. 

The  applicability  and  the  delicacy  of  this  test  depend:- 
on  the  integrity  of  the  eyes.  Any  ocular  lesion,  according 
to  Comby,  whether  it  be  acute  or  chronic,  contraindieates 
Its  employment.  In  ray  own  eases  only  eyes  that  were 
perfectly  "healthy  were  subjected  to  the  test.  Brunetiere 
thinks  the  test  may  bo  applied  if  one  eye  be  intact  by 
dropping  the  solution  of  tuberculin  Into  the  sound  eye. 
But  as  the  reaction,  especially  when  slight,  is  only  appre- 
ciated by  comparison  with  the  sound  eye,  it  is  obvious* 
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that  the  delicacy  of  the  test  must  bo  seriously  impaired 
unless  both  eyes  be  perfectly  free  from  inflammation.  But 
it  Is  possible,  as  Sydney  Stephenson  points  out  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  British  Medical  Jochnal,  that  the  test 
may  be  employed  in  certain  eye  diseases  suspected  to  be  of 
tuberculous  origin.  The  reaction  which  follows  may  not 
only  be  diagnostic,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  some  therapeutic  value  to  the  local  condition. 

The  analysis  of  my  cases  brings  out  these  facts : 
(1)  That  for  the  most  part  the  claims  advanced  by 
Calmette  for  his  test  are  fully  justified  ;  (2)  that  the  test 
apparently  reveals  the  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions 
that  are  quite  benign  and  unsuspected  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  as  wtll  aa  those  that  are  more  obvious ; 
(3)  that  In  those  cases  in  which  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  "old"  tuberculin  has  given  a  positive  or  negative  reac- 
tion the  same  result  has  followed  the  application  ol  the 
ophthalmic  test ;  (41  there  seems  some  evidence  that  a 
solution  of  the  "old"  tuberculin  may  answer  equally  well. 

The  results  of  my  observations  may  be  thus 
summarized  : 

I.  Calmeite's  Tuberculin. — The  dri9*l  preparation,  dissolved 
In  distilled  water,  1  in  100,  was  employed  in  37  cases  of  dis- 
ease with  well-marked  svidence  of  tubercle,  or  that  ware 
clinically  suepected  to  be  tuberculous.  These  may  be  thus 
classified  : 

(a)  Twenty-five  caces,  ail  known  to  be  tuberculous.  With 
two  exceptions  all  of  these  reacted  positively  in  from  two  and 
a  half  to  ten  hours.  One  of  the  two  negative  results  was  in  a 
child  with  lupus,  who  cried  when  the  solution  was  instilled  ; 
the  other  was  a  case  of  scrofuloderma  with  an  extensive  and 
extending  lesion.  In  this  laster  cose  the  test  was  applied  to 
each  eye  with  a  negative  result.  In  the  majority  cf  these 
tuberculous  cases  tha  reaction  began  in  about  three  hours,  and 
was  usually  at  its  height  in  about  ten  hours.  Occasionally  it 
was  delayed  till  the  second  day.  Id  about  a  quarter  of  them 
the  reaction  was  severe,  associated  with  considerable  lacryma- 
tion  and  some  exudation,  and  the  conjunctivitis  in  some 
instances  lasted  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  As  had  been  already 
noticed  by  some  observers  I  found  that  there  was,  in  a  few 
oases,  a  recrudescence  of  a  disappearing  oculo-raaction  when  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  tuberculin  was  given. 

(6)  Cases  Suspect. — Twelve  of  these  were  subjected  to  the 
test.  It  was  negative  three  times — for  example,  pyelitis, 
synovitis,  and  tuberculous  hip  (quiescent  for  two  years) ;  aDd 
positive  in  the  following :  Delayed  resolution  in  pneumonia, 
fistula,  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronlo  bone  disease,  chronic  cough 
without  physical  signs,  fractured  femur  with  tuberculous 
family  history,  diabates  with  prolonged  expiration  at  apex, 
asthma  and  pleurisy,  and  sacral  abscess. 

II.  Twenty  cases  clinically  tuberculous  tested  with  a  tin  200 
solution  of  Calmeite's  tuberculin.  The  reaction  was  positive 
in  all  except  in  one  case  of  multiple  sacral  abscess.  This  case 
was  demonstrated  to  be  tuberculous  at  a  later  period,  as  the 
discharge  inoculated  into  rabbits  produced  typical  tuberculous 
lesions.  Twelve  01  these  cases  had  previously  given  a  positive 
reaction  to  the  stronger  solution  (1  in  ICO),  but  the  reactions 
to  the  weaker  solution  were  equally  characteristic,  and  in  no 
case  was  it  too  severe. 

III.  Twenty  cases,  apparently  free  from  tuberculous  lesion, 
were  subjected  to  the  Calmette  test  (1  in  100).  Of  these  cases, 
4  gave  a  positive  reaction,  the  remainder  being  negative. 

IV.  Twenty-five  cases  were  subjected  to  the  test  with  a 
1  in  100  of  the  "old"  tuberculin  of  Koch.  Of  14  clinically 
tuberculous,  12  reacted  positively  and  2  negatively ;  the 
remainder,  which  gave  a  negative  result,  showed  no  signs  of 
tubercle.  Ten  of  the  positive  cases  hod  gi ven previously  the 
same  reaction  to  the  1  in  100  solution  of  Calmette. 

V.  Ten  cases  treated  with  1  in  100  solution  of  the  "new" 
tuberculin  gave  doubtful  or  negative  results,  qui*e  unlike  that 
produced  by  the  Calmette  solution  or  the  "old"  tuberculin 
solution. 

To  ascertain  if  the  reaction  was  alone  produced  by  the 
preparation  of  Calmette,  I  also  trie  d  a  1  in  100  solution 
in  distilled  water  of  the  old  tuberculin  of  Koch  on  many 
of  the  same  cases  that  had  been  previously  tested  by  the 
Calmette  preparation.  This  was  done  long  after  every 
trace  of  the  reaction  produced  by  the  Calmette  solution 
had  disappeared,  and  on  the  eye  hitherto  untreated.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  results  were  identical.  But  a 
solution  of  the  "  new  "  tuberculin  of  a  similar  strength 
gave  me  either  negative  or  very  doubtful  results.  In  some 
of  those  cases  distinctly  tuberculous  there  was  with  it 
a  minute  amount  of  redness,  but  not  a  characteristic 
reaction.  According  to  Calmette,  the  presence  of 
glycerine  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  "new"  or  "old"  tuber- 
culin vitiates  the  test  by  their  irritating  actions.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  correct,  for  if  it  be  considered  that 
la  the  solutions  I  used  of  these  preparations  carbolic  acid 
or  glycerine  could  not  have  been  present  in  more  than 
i  to  1  per  cent,  this  action  may  be  discounted.    To  decide 


the  matter,  however,  I  have  Instilled  Into  many  healthy 
eyes  1  per  cent,  solutions  of  phenol  and  glycerine,  without 
evokiDg  the  slightest  redness,  lacrymation,  or  swelling  of 
the  caruncle. 

This  test  shows  that  while  the  great  majority  of 
cases  obviously  tuberculous  gives  a  positive  reaction, 
a  smaller  proportion,  undoubtedly  tuberculous  in  charac- 
ter, fails  to  give  any  result.  Mantoux  has  tried  the 
test  in  200  apparently  healthy  children,  and  itwas  only  posi- 
tive In  8  per  cent.  He  points  out,  with  reason,  that  latent 
tuberculous  affections  must  be  more  frequent  than  this 
figure  would  seem  to  Indicate.  In  dealing  with  children, 
however,  the  validity  of  the  test  depends  on  the  absence 
of  fear.  If  the  child  is  afraid,  and  cries,  the  tuberculin  is 
washed  out  of  the  eyes  and  no  result  follows.  While, 
therefore,  the  ophthalmo- reaction  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  means  ol  diagnosing  tuberculosis,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  freedom  lrom  constitutional  disturbance, 
it  must  not  be  interpreted,  either  whea  negative  or  posi- 
tive, as  conclusive  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  disease. 
It  is,  however,  quite  as  reliable  as  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion, and  my  cases  support  this  view,  which  is  also  held 
by  Slcard  and  Descomps.  These  two  writers,  indeed, 
believe  it.  to  be  more  certain  than  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion or  the  other  new  test,  the  cuto-reaetlon ;  while 
Prouff,  Grasset,  and  Eimbaud  are  also  favourable  to  it. 

Probably  the  hypodermic  injection  cf  tuberculin  will 
often  give  reactions  which  would  fail  to  be  elicited  by 
the  ophthalmic  te3t,  because  it  is  almost  certain  that 
hitherto  the  doses  of  tuberculin  administered  have  been 
much  too  large.  Such  doses  are  always  toxic,  and  are 
likely  to  be  followed  by  reactions  in  the  tuberculous  and 
non- tuberculous  alike,  though  of  course  the  latter  are 
not  so  susceptible.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuber- 
culin—either the  "old"  or  the  "new"  preparation  of 
Koch — if  repeated  frequently  enough  and  in  graduated 
deses,  with  careful  observation  of  the  temperatures  and 
local  reactions,  is  a  trustworthy  negative  and  positive 
test.  The  very  "  slight  reactions  "  are  not  infrequently 
overlooked,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  test  is  thus  impugned. 
But  the  application  of  the  test  is  troublesome,  and  there 
are  several  well  known  risks  associated  with  its  employ- 
ment. The  constitutional  disturbance  is  often  very  severe, 
and  formerly,  before  its  dose  was  properly  adjusted,  it 
often  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Besides,  tha  method  is 
painful  for  children  and  often  very  diatasteful  to  adults. 
In  many  instances  permission  to  carry  it  out  is  abso- 
lutely refused.  Hence  the  value  of  the  ophthalmoreaction, 
which  promises  to  be  as  accurate  while  free  from  the 
disadvantages  of  the  subcutaneous  method. 

The  comparative  delicacy  of  the  test  may  be  gauged 
from  the  results  published  by  Letalle,  who,  in  75  tuber- 
culous cases  tested,  got  a  positive  ophthalmo-reaction  in 
all  except  3 ;  2  of  these  3  were  moribund,  while  the  third 
recovered.  These  results  are  interesting.  If,  during  a 
chronic  tuberculosis,  any  antitoxin  is,  as  one  would 
expect  it  to  be,  developed,  then  the  failure  of  the  reac- 
tion in  the  2  of  Letulle's  cases  may  have  been  due  to  an 
immunity  Imparted  to  the  tissues,  or  else  to  the  fact  that 
vitality  was  too  low  to  give  any  inflammatory  reaction. 

.It  Is  clear  thai,  if  this  test  proves,  on  farther  experience, 
to  be  reliable,  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  early 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  obscure  cases,  and  more 
especially  in  dealing  with  children.  The  success  of 
modern  methods  of  treatment  depends  on  the  early 
diagnosis  of  phthisis  and  other  tuberculous  affections. 
When  a  lesion  is  presenting  clinically  well-marked 
physical  signs  and  symptoms,  and  its  tuberculous  nature 
has  frankly  declared  itself,  H  is  often  too  late  to  Intervene 
with  any  prospect  of  success. 

Undoubtedly  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  apparently 
healthy  than  we  imagine  are  the  victims  ol  latent  tuber- 
culous affections.  The  observations  made  in  the  post- 
mortem room,  or  when  the  abdomen  is  opened  for  surgical 
purposes,  amply  bear  this  out,  and  the  frequent  evidence 
we  have  cf  bygone  and  completely-healed  tuberculous 
lesions  demonstrates  that  tuberculosis  is  an  eminently 
curable  disease.  Any  test  that  can  help  us  to  make  our 
diagnosis  earlier,  and  po  to  institute  treatment  at  a  stage 
when  it  would  be  effective,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  ph j sician  and  the  public.  Probably  1« 
this  disease  is  to  be  stamped  out,  cur  best  chance  of 
exterminating  it  is  to  recognize  it  in  the  young  and  in  its 
preclinical  stage.    If  segregation  of  the  tuberculcue  ever 
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becomes  a  practical  question,  might  not  school  children 
who  exhibited  suspicious  symptoms  and  who  gave  a 
positive  ophthalmoreaction  be  segregated  and  kept  under 
observation  ? 

Some  rather  Interesting  points  suggest  themselves  from 
a  study  of  my  rtsults.  In  a  few  cases  not  su-pected  to 
be  tuberculous,  but  whose  family  history  was  bad,  I  have 
obtained  pronounced  reactions.  Is  it  passible  that  (his 
reaction  not  only  reveals  the  presence  of  au  aetunl  lesion, 
but  also  a  condition  of  tissue  which  is  susceptible  to  the 
development  of  tuberculosis?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  reaction  ?  Clearly  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  tuber- 
culous it  is  an  irritant.  To  the  eye  of  the  healthy  it  is 
bland.  I  have  b:en  rather  surprised  to  get  a  positive 
reaction  in  some  cases  of  lupus  thst  had  been  treated  by 
the  subcutsneous  injections  of  the  "old"  tuberculin,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  largest  doses,  till  all  local  and  general 
reactions  had  ceased.  In  such  cases  o;,e  would  have 
expected  that  the  tissues  would  have  acquired  an 
immunity  to  tuberculin.  Are  we  to  assume  from  this 
test,  when  positive,  that  there  la  always  present  an  actual 
tuberculous  lesion,  or  rniy  we  get  it  in  the  absence  of  a 
lesion  in  those  susceptible  to  the  disease  ?  This  point 
can  only  be  settled  by  prolonged  observation  and  by 
following  the  futc.e  history  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
ophthalmoreaction  has  been  positive.  Parallel  results 
are  obtained  by  the  cutoreactlcn  of  von  Piquet.  Hh're, 
agiln,  the  Introduction  of  tuberculin  into  the  skin  causes 
ia  the  tuberculous  a  characteristic  lesion.  The  tuber- 
culin proves  Itself  an  irritant  to  th°  skin  in  the  same  way 
as  to  tae  conjunctiva.  Both  in  the  case  of  the  eye  and  the 
skin  the  action  is  an  evidence  of  tissue  resistance  to 
tuberculin  in  the  tuberculous.  Is  the  tuberculin 
elaborated  In  the  living  tissue  the  sirne  as  that  manu- 
factured in  vitro?  One  would  expect  that  tuberculin 
instilled  into  the  eye,  scratched  into  the  skin,  or  inject*  d 
hypodermlc*lly,  would  "  reae, "  only  in  the  healthy,  for  is 
not  the  reaction  a  sigu  of  tissue  resistance  that  we  would 
expect  to  rind  better  developed  in  the  healthy  than  in 
the  unhealthy?  Ic  seems  apparent  that  tuberculin,  or 
some  other  toxin  developed  in  the  tuberculous,  imparts  to 
the  tissues  a  resistance  to  tuberculin,  as  expressed  by  the 
inflammation  in  the  eye  or  skin,  that  is  absent  iu  the 
healthy.  Von  Pirquet  holds  that  the  reaction  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  antibody. 

Chantemesse,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Acad^mie  de 
Meieeine  (July,  1907j,  described  an  analogous  reaction  in 
enteric  fever  to  a  strong  solution  of  typhoid  toxin.  The 
toxin  was  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  powder 
obtained  dissolved  In  distilled  water  (^  mg.  in  mj).  1: 
non-typhoid  cases  in  from  two  to  three  hours  there 
occurred  a  slight  redness  and  lacryniation,  a  reaction 
which  was  quite  evanescent,  all  trace  of  hyperaem'a 
disappearing  in  from  four  to  five  hours.  Bat  in  enteric 
cases  the  reaction  was  much  more  pronounced,  and  at  its 
maximum  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  remained  till 
the  folio svlng  day.  When  very  severe  it  even  laEted  for 
two  to  three  days.  There  was  hyperaemia,  lacrymation, 
and  a  sero- fibrinous  exudation— in  all  respecis  very 
similar  to  the  ophthalmoreaction  of  Calmette.  No  con- 
stitutional disturbance  was  observed.  Chantemesse  ccu'd 
not  affirm  whether  this  reaction  is,  or  is  not  an  early  sign  of 
enteric,  but  the  reaction  has  been  got  in  the  eye  of  rabbits 
injected  forty-eight  hours  previously  with  enteric  bacilli. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  my  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  J.  Montgomery  Anderson,  lat^t  House- Physiciau  in 
the  wards  of  Sir  Thomas  McCall  Anderson,  without 
whose  assistance  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
record  those  observations  on  the  ophthalmo-reaction. 
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The  diagnostic  value  of  the  ophthalmo-reaction  recently 
Introduced  by  Professor  Calmette,  of  Lille,  has  yet  to  be 
determined,  and  It  is  in  slight  endeavour  to  assist  in  this 
that  the  following  observations  have  been  made.  Of  the 
importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  of  the  lurjgs,  little  need  be  said,  and  if  this 
reaction  succeeds  iu  placing  in  our  hands,  as  it  apparently 
gives  some  promise  of  doing,  a  definite  and  trustworthy 
indication  of  that  dread  disease  it  will  amply  justify  any 
position  that  it  may  take  in  the  future  and  add  to  our 
armoury  another  weapon  that  we  may  use  in  our  long 
combat  with  tuberculosis. 

We  desire  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Squire,  the  Senior  Physician  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Hos- 
pital, who  first  brought  this  reaction  to  our  notice  some 
little  time  ago,  and  on  whose  ca=es  in  this  institution  it 
was  first  used,  for  his  kindness  in  granting  us  permission 
to  publish  these  results,  and  also  for  the  accompanying 
comments  with  which  he  has  favoured  u?. 

Altogether  Wc  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  reaction  in 
123  instances,  6  of  which  were  in  presumably  healthy 
individuals  used  as  controls,  the  remaining  117  being  in 
individuals  actually  suffering  from  or  else  suspected  to 
have  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  all  but  the  first  few  of 
our  observations  we  have  used  the  dry  form  of  tuberculin 
made  into  a  solution  with  distilled  water.*  One  drop  of 
this  solution  placed  in  the  lower  conjunctival  sac  is  quite 
sufficient  for  any  doubtful  case,  aud  in  several  instances  It 
has  appeared  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  judging  by  the 
intensity  of  the  reaction  produced  in  six  of  our  eases.  It 
is.  of  course,  necessary  to  first  examine  the  conjunctiva 
and  observe  that  it  is  healthy. 

In  two  cases  of  presumably  healthy  individuals  some 
slight  reddening  of  the  lower  palpebral  conjunctiva  was 
noticed  after  two  days  at  least  had  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  inoculation..  Iu  a  tuberculous  Individual  well-marked 
changes  occur  which  are  of  varying  intensity,  ranging  from 
a  little  lacrymation  to  the  most  acute  injection  of  the 
conjunctival  vessels  accompanied  by  marked  epiphora.  In 
five  cases  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  was  noticed  to  redden 
as  early  as  the  second  hour,  but  in  two  cases  at  least  this 
may  have  been  due  to  the  Irritation  produced  by  rubbing 
the  eye,  because  the  degree  of  injection  diminished  shortly 
afterwards,  but  toe  individuals  themselves  denied  touch- 
lug  their  eyes.  We  have-  noticed  that  in  many  cases  the 
Grst  Indication  of  any  reaction  was  afforded  by  the  plica 
semilunaris,  which  is  situated  just  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
caruncle,  and  the  swelling  and  slight  reddening  which  this 
undergoes  occupies  a  fairly  prominent  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  reaction :  In  one  case  this  foid  was  the  only 
part  of  the  conjunctiva  to  show  any  signs  of  reaction,  and  in 
this  particular  individual  it  was  evidenced  not  so  much 
by  reddenicg  (present  only  in  a  slight  degree)  as  by 
swelling,  especially  obvious  when  the  two  eyes  were  com- 
pared. By  the  fourth  hour  from  the  time  of  inoculation 
15  mora  cases  commenced  to  show  the  reaction,  and  from 
this  hour  onwards  the  remaining  cases  giving  the  reaction 
commenced  to  show  some  slight  reddening,  the  longest 
latent  interval  between  the  placing  of  the  drop  in  the  eye 
and  the  time  when  the  reaction  was  first  noticed  being 
twenty  hours ;  unfortunately  a  night  intervened  and  we 
were  unable  to  note  the  onset  of  the  maximum  reaction. 
In  the  most  severe  case  the  maximum  reaction  was 
noticed  to  be  present  sixteen  hours  alter  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test.  The  reaction  in  some  slight  cases 
lasted  only  two  days,  but  in  the  more  severe  as 
long  as  a  week,  and  even  longer.  The  palpebral  con- 
junctiva usually  reddens  befote  the  ocular  and  through. 

The  dry  tuberculin  is  supplied  iu  small  tubes  containing  such 
Quantity  that  10  drops  of  distilled  water  give  a  solution  which  is  said 
to  be  "i  proper  strength  for  ordinary  use,  and  will,  of  course,  serve 
Observations,  tt'c  have  lom'd  that  this  solution  is  stronger 
than  necessary,  aud  appears  to  produce  in  some  oases  a  reaction  of 
nndesirabl  ;  In  our  lator  eases  we  diluted  with  l5drops 

1 01  10,  and  have  formed  the  opinion  thai  this  weaker  dilution 
19  more  convenient,  and  tory  results. 
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out  shows  a  greater  degree  of  reaction,  leadirg  In 
many  cases  to  swelling;  the  caruncle  is  usually  the 
jast  place  to  show  any  sign  of  reaction,  but  in  one 
oase  It  wa?  apparently  the  only  place  to  show  any 
reaction  at  all.  The  majority  of  the  patients  did  not 
complain  of  any  pain,  but  noticed  some  slight  die- 
comfort  in  the  inoculated  eye,  best  described  in  their  own 
words  as  "it  feels  as  if  there  wai  a  little  grit  in  my  eye " ; 
there  was  also  a  g  'neral  complaint  of  watering  of  the  eye, 
accompanied  by  epiphora,  which  lasts  for  a  varying  period 
and  is  of  varying  severity,  corresponding  usually  with  the 
severity  of  the  reaction.  In  only  the  most  severe  reactions 
was  there  any  purulent  discharge ;  it  was  only  noticed  in 
5  cases,  but  nearly  all  the  patients  giving  the  reaction 
complained  either  of  a  slight  amount  of  discharge  or  el3e 
that  their  eyelids  on  the  inoculated  aide  were  glued 
together  when  they  awoke  on  the  morning  following  the 
day  when  their  eyes  were  inoculated.  It  was  probably 
due  to  the  fibrinous  exudition  which  occurs  normal  y 
during  this  reaction  and  not  to  any  purulent  discharge. 

Five  patients  complained  of  a  little  intolerance  of  light; 
they  were  those  who  give  the  most  severe  reactions.  In 
Home  cases  complaint  was  made  of  a  soreness  at  the  back 
of  the  cose,  which  made  the  patient  feel  a3  if  he  hid 
caught  cold ;  in  only  one  of  these  cases  wss  there  any 
rise  of  temperature,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
whether,  before  the  epiphora  commenced,  some  of  the 
tuberculin  solution  dilued  by  the  laerymation  had  been 
washed  down  the  nasal  duet  into  the  nose  and  thence  into 
Jhe  pharynx.  Tne  fact  that  the  soreness  was  first  noticed 
In  the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  application 
lends  a  little  colour  to  this  view. 

Daspite  the  statement  that  there  is  no  general  reaction, 
7  of  the  cases  showed  very  definite  rises  of  temperature 
after  inoculation.  In  4  the  temperature  went  up  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  solution  was  applied, 
but  in  the  others  it  was  noticed  in  the  evening  of  the 
following  day  ;  it  was  not  accompanied  by  any  headache 
or  malaise,  and  these  patients  were  not  those  who  exhibited 
the  greatest  amount  of  local  reaction.  Th-^  temperature 
quickly  cams  down  to  its  usual  level  in  all  the  cases  ;  two 
of  them  are  detailed  below. 

One  patient  after  recovering  from  the  reaction  caused 
by  the  tuberculin  became  affected  with  the  phlyctenular 
conjunctivitis  to  which  tuberculous  individuals  are  especi- 
ally prone,  but  she  is  now  making  fair  progress  towards 
recoveiy. 

Altogether  we  have  tried  the  reaction  in  123  persons, 
the  majority  exhibiting  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ; 
in  these  the  amount  o>  Jung  involved  and  the  degree  of  its 
activity  varied  very  much  ;  many  were  in  a  comparatively 
early  stage  cf  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  not  expectorat- 
ing at  all,  so  that  we  eculd  not  attempt  to  find  the  tubercle 
bacilli ;  it  is  in  cases  such  as  these  that  the  reaction  if 
It  prove  to  be  reliable  will  be  of  most  value. 

Cash  i. 
C.  B.,  aged  <H,  mala,  ironworker  by  occupation,  was  admitted 
with  a  ten  months'  history  of  couch  and  expectoration  ;  had 
pleurisy  in  March,  19C7,  but  never  had  any  haemoptysis.    The 
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T  =  One  drop  of  tuberculin  placed  in  eye. 

physical  signs  were  dullness,  with  feeble  breathing  and  pro- 
longed expiration  at  right  apex.  Tabarcle  baci'.ll  have  been 
discovered  in  the  sputum. 


Case  ii. 

W.  CLi  male,  shop  assistant.     Was  admitted  with  a  thirteen 

months'  history  of  cough.    Haemoptysis  on  one  occasion,  only 
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T  =  One  drop  of  tuberculin  placed  in  eye. 

six  weeks  ago,  and  then  only  slight.  The  physical  signs  are 
Impaired  resonance  at  left  apex  with  slight  catarrhal  signs  at 
both  apices. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  group  the  cases  with 
regard  to  the  ophthalmoreaction  into:  (1)  Those  which 
gave  a  definite  reaction.  (2)  Those  which  did  not  give  a 
reaction.  (3)  Doubtful  cases  in  which  the  subjective 
symptoms — for  example,  epiphora  and  a  feeling  of  grit  in 
the  eye — were  present,  but  iu  which  there  were  noobjective 
symptoms  or  only  very  doubtful  reddening  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva. 

Out  of  the  121  individuals  4  were  presumably  healthy.  Of 
these  2  did  not  give  any  reaction  and  2  gave  doubtful 
reactions  ;  one  of  these  had  had  pleurisy  with  effusion  twice 
and  tba  other  had  had  a  cough  for  the  last  twelve  months,  bu  \ 
neither  had  been  submitted  to  a  physical  examination.  Both 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  tho  reaction  tried  again. 
One  case  giving  a  doubtful  reaction  ten  days  earlier  gave  a 
definite  one  when  inoculated  again,  whilst  the  other  gave  a 
most  intense  re action  witri  some  swelllDg  of  the  eyelids,  the 
second  inoculation  in  tnis  case  taking  place  eight  d,ijs  after 
the  first. 

Forty-throe  cases  of  pnlnjonary  tuberculosis  with  very 
definite  physical  signs  and  with  tubercle  bacilli  present  in  the 
sputum  were  subj  sated  to  the  test,  and  In  every  case  a 
positive  result  was  obtained  winch  was  absolutely  definite. 

Of  the  remaining  cases,  58  had  comparatively  definite  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  one  lobe  of  lung  being  affected 
in  tha  majority.  In  all  these  cises  the  disease,  by  obser- 
vation of  tt.e  temperature  chart,  was  judged  quiescent,  and  in 
none  of  them  had  any  bacilli  been  recently  found  in  the 
sputum.  The  results  ootalned  were  somewhat  contradictory. 
Id  3C  cases  definite  reactions  ware  observed;  in  18  cases  no 
reaction  to  Calmette's  test  was  observed  ;  whilst  in  thn 
remaining  4  cases  doubtful  results  were  obtained.  These 
results  naturally  suggest  that  this  reaction  will  Indicate 
slight  degrees  of  activity  when  the  temperature  chart  indi- 
cates none  at  all,  but  only  the  future  with  many  more  results 
will  show  this.  Ooe  case,  howsver,  was  very  suggestive,  since 
bacila  were  Isolated  from  his  sputum  abont  a  month  ago  ;  but 
recently  repeated  examinations  have  failed  to  reveal  SDy 
bacilli.  This  patient  did  not  give  any  reaction.  His  tun- 
perature  is  somewhat  irregular,  but  he  suffers  from  attacks  of 
malaria,  which  may  accor.nt  for  it. 

The  remaining  16  individuals  were  all  doubtful  cases  of 
suspee'ed  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without  any  definite 
physical  signe,  and  without  any  expectoration  or  sputum  from 
which  no  bacilli  hav«  been  isolated.  They  all,  however.  bad  a 
suggestive  history.  From  ttuse  6  give  a  very  definite  reaction, 
whilst  7  pave  no  reaction  at  all  ;  tbe  remaining  3  gava  doubtful 
results,  coasistiDg  of  subjective  sig^s  only. 

Summary  of  Results. 

All  e'efiaite  cases  with  definite  bacilli  in  tbe  epntnrn 
gave  the  reaction.  In  cases  with  physical  signs  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  but  quiescent  aa  judged  by  tempeia- 
tare,  some  gave  the  reaction  and  some  did  not,  and  there 
was  no  obvious  cause  for  this  variation. 

In  doubtful  cases  some  gave  the  reaction,  some  did  not ; 
eorr.a  were  indefinite,  but  we  have  for  the  present  no 
definite  evidence  to  confirm  or  disprove  the  indications  of 
tbe  tuberculin  inoculation. 

In  presumably  healthy  Individuals  two  reacted  and  two 
did  not,  but  in  tbe  absence  ci  physical  examination  nt 
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evidence  for  or  against  the  presence  of  tubercalosis  in 
those  who  gave  the  reaction  can  op  offered. 

It  la  dim  ult  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  intensity  of  reaction  a3  compared  with  the 
amount  of  lung  involved,  that  is,  the  extent  of  the 
tu:  erculous  lesion. 

In  five  esses  very  severe  reactions  were  obtained,  and  these 
cases  presented  marked  differences  in  the  physical  signs.  The 
most  iniens9  reaction  of  all  was  obtained  in  one  of  the  control 
cases— an  Individual  who  was  unaware  that  he  had  any  tuber- 
culosis, and  who,  because  he  gave  an  indefinite  reaction  when 
lirst  inoculated  asked  us  to  repeat  it  eight  days  later  ;  he 
refuses  to  have  any  physical  examination,  but  he  has  no 
symptoms  beyond  a  slight  cough  for  toe  last  twelve  months. 

A  severe  reacio  !  also  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  patient  with 
advanced  and  extensive  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  whose  tem- 
perature chart  is  satis  actory  wten  he  does  not  attempt  any 
exercise,  but  whosa  condition,  judged  by  its  Irregularity  when- 
ever he  attempts  exertion,  appears  a  little  unstable  His  case, 
how-ver,  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
albuminuria  ascribed  to  a  tubercu'ous  kidney.  This  patient 
has  no  adventitious  sounds  in  the  lungs. 

Another  case  gtviog  a  severe  reaction  was  that  of  a  woman 
with  doubtful  dise»se  at  ODe  apex  and  severe  and  persistent 
pleuritic  pain  on  that  side,  accompanied  by  a  friction  sound; 
her  temperature  is  a  little  raised  (about  1°F.)  above  what  it 
should  be  Since  she  was  subjected  to  tne  ophthalmoreaction 
about  four  weeks  ago  some  adventitious  sounds  have  made 
their  appearance  at  the  apex,  and  rendered  the  diagnosis  more 
definite. 

From  these  ease?  the  difficulty  In  determining  any  rela- 
tion between  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  present  and  the 
degree  of  reaction  will  be  apparent,  and  many  more  cases 
could  be  cited  to  show  this. 

As  regards  the  intensity  oi  reaction  as  compared  with 
the  degree  of  activity  shown  by  the  tuberculous  disease,  a 
similar  difficulty  exists  for  the  cases  with  the  higbest 
temperatures  and  therefore  the  most  active  tuberculosis 
did  not  show  the  mo.-t  intense  reactions. 

As  examples  of  this,  the  case  of  the  presumably  healthy  In- 
dividual may  be  mentioned  first.  Iu  this  person  his  tempera- 
ture for  the  short  time  that  he  was  und;r  observation  was 
quits  normal,  never  rising  above  98  4°  F.,  and  yet  he  gave  the 
most  marked  reaction  of  all.  Whether  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
second  inoculation  within  eight  days  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  or  not  cannot  be  stated.  The  case  of  the  woman,  already 
mentioned,  who  give  a  severe  reaction,  also  illustrates  the 
difficulty,  for  she  sboxed  no  marked  degree  of  activity,  her 
temperature  being  1°  F.  above  the  proper  raDge  ;  out  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  on  which  observations  were  made 
24  were  classed  as  subacute  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Of  th6  24  cases,  7  gave  a  fairly  severe  reaction,  but  17  gave 
only  an  ordinary  amount  of  reaction,  such  as  the  majority  of 
the  cases  classed  as  quiescent  showed.  In  the  classification  of 
casts  with  regard  to  their  activity  the  temperature  chart  has 
been  our  guide  throughout. 

From  the  above  results  it  seems  to  us  that  this  reaction 
gives  some  promise  of  utility,  but  its  reliability  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  much  more  extended  series  of  observa- 
tions on  both  healthy  and  tuberculous  individuals.  The 
chief  value  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  obtained 
the  reaction  in  several  cases  in  which  the  presence  of 
tuberculosis  was  suspected,  but  where  theie  were  no 
defioite  t-igns  ot  It ;  whether  it  has  any  value  in  recog- 
nizing the  qu'escence  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  cannot  be 
stated,  for  some  cases  julged  quiescent  gave  the  reaction, 
and  others  also  judged  quiescent  did  not. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
resident  medical  officers  at  the  Northwood  Hospital  for 
their  kindness  in  supervising  some  60  patients  on  whom 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  ophthalmoreaction  cf  Calmette 
was  made. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  SyciRS. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  not  felt  justified  In 
advocating  the  hypodermic  injection  of  tuberculin  for 
diagnostic  purposes  in  cases  of  suspected  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  have  based  their  objection  on  the  possible 
risk  ol  lighting  into  activity  a  tuberculous  focus  in  a 
dangerous  situation.  A  dose  of  tuberculin  sufficiently 
largp  to  cause  a  general  reaction  not  only  reduces  for  a 
time  the  resisting  power  of  the  body— a  negative  opsonic 
phase— but  may  activate  a  latent  tuberculous  focus  which 
may  then  gpl.  bejotd  control,  and  may  alto  lead  to  auto- 
inftcMon.  Calmette's  ophthal mo- reaction  promised  to 
obviate  this  disidvantage,  for  absorption  through  the 
conjunctiva  would  not  infect  the  body  to  the  extent  of 
a  hypodermic  injection,  and  a  purely  local  reaction  in 
the   eje  would  not  appear  to   have  the  disadvantages 


or  risks  of  a  general  reaction.  I  was  therefore 
anxious  to  test  as  far  as  I  could,  first,  whether 
the  reaction  with  Calmette'a  tuberculin  was  purely 
!ocal  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  test  could  be  relied 
upon  to  indicate  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  detected,  and  the  activity  or  arrest 
of  recognized  lesiors  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  interest- 
ing report  of  Drs.  Webster  and  Kilpatrick  of  thekr 
investigations  seems  to  indicate  that,  though  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  reaction  is  confined  to 
the  conjucctiva,  a  general  reaction  is  occasionally  pro- 
duced. As  to  the  value  of  the  test  as  an  indica- 
tion cf  the  presence  of  active  tuberculosis,  the  results, 
though  they  suggest  that  the  test  is  reliable,  are  not  con- 
clusive. In  those  cases  in  which  aetivB  tuberculosis  was 
proved  to  be  present  by  other  methods  of  examination,  a 
reaction  was  obtained  in  eve-ry  instance.  Of  the  doubtful 
cases,  some  reacted,  s  ime  did  not ;  we  may,  I  think,  con- 
ciude  that  when  a  reaction  was  obtained,  tuberculosis  was. 
present  and  active  ;  but  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  negative 
cases  I  should  hesitate  to  accept  the  absence  of  reaction 
as  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  no  tuberculosis. 
Calmette'a  method  of  using  tuberculin  certainly  seems  to 
be  the  best  for  diagnostic  purposes  yet  suggested. 


MEMORANDA; 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL, 

A  CASE  OF  ACHONDROPLASIA. 
Thh  patient  here  reported,  a  girl  aged  16  years,  came 
under  my  notice  recently.  She  is  one  of  a  family  of  eight, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  herself  and  one  sister, 
are  normal  This  sister,  who  immediately  precedes  the 
patient  in  point  of  age,  is  slightly  under  medium  height, 
and  Is  affected  by  rickety  curves  of  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  patient's  father  and  mother  and  other 
near  relatives  are  all  normal. 

History. — The  patient  was  2£  years  old  be'ore  she  began  to 
speak,  and  was  4  years  old  beiore  she  began  to  walk,  crutches 
being  required  at  first  to  aid  her  in  sj  dolrg.  The  elder  sister 
already  referred  to  was  7  yearB  old  before  she  could  walk.  Id 
addition  to  the  usua  iliuesses  of  childhood,  none  of  whicb 
affected  her  seriously,  the  patient  suffered  from  general  ill- 
health.  She  sweat  d  much  about  the  head,  was  always  feeble, 
and  deformity  of  the  bones  began  to  appear  about  the  time  she 
first  attempted  to  walk. 

Appearance  — She  1«  now  3  ft.  6  in.  In  height,  markedly 
stunted,  and  of  heavy  build.    On  ths  other  band,  she  is  quite 


active,  and  her  intelligence  practically  perfect.  The  head  is 
large,  and  she  has  a  decidedly  "  o!d  "  look.  The  depression  of 
the  root  of  the  nose  and  prognathism  are  slightly  marked.  The 
hair  of  the  head  is  aboudant  and  glossy.  The  limbs  are 
markedly  affected.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  humeri,  as  is 
well  seen  iu  x-ray  examinations,  are  much  curved,  as  are 
likewise  the  radii  and  ulnae.  The  <  nds  of  these  bones  are 
much  enlarged,  and  the  "trident  hand"  is  well  marked 
although  the  fingers  are  a  little  long.  In  the  lower  extremities 
the  curving  of  the  femora  and  tibiae  is  pronounced,  Indeed  it 
was  principally  en  account  of  the  deformity  of  the  lower 
limbs,  associated  with  a  digree  of  pain  In  the  knees,  that  she 
came  to  see  me.  There  i<  n;arked  lordosis,  with  consequent 
protuberauce  of  the  abdomen.  The  central  point  of  the  body 
lies  well  above  the  umb'liens,  the  skin  is  smooth  and  pliable, 
and  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  adlpcse  tissue 
throughout. 
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Remarks  —It  will  be  noted  that  her  physical  appear- 
ance as  just  described  corresponds  very  fairly  with  that 
given  in  the  Bkitibh  Medical  Journal  in  June,  1906,  by 
Drs.  Guthrie  Rankin  and  Ernest  Mackay  ,and  I  have  regarded 
this  case  as  being  one  of  achondroplasia,  but  of  a  slightly 
less  marked  type  than  that  figured  by  thorn.  1  am 
unfortunately  unable  to  state  whether  this  girl  was  born 
healthy,  the  parents'  statements  on  this  point  not  being 
Hufficuntly  definite,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  the 
statement  made  in  the  article  quoted,  that  rickety  children 
are  always  healthy  at  birth.  As  in  the  case  there  reported, 
I  feel  convinced  that  rickets  is  responsible  for  at  least 
•/some  ol  the  symptoms  present  in  this  case,  and  the  occur 
Tence  of  ordinary  rickety  curves  In  the  case  of  an  elder 
eister  tends  to  confirm  this  Impression. 

J.  A.  C.  Macewen,  M.B.,  B.Sc, 

Assistant  Surgeon.  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary; 

Surgeon,  Elder  Hospital,  Govan. 


A  CHILD  WITH  MULTIPLE  DEFORMITIES. 
'Ebb  photograph  here  shown  is  of  a  child  born  in  this  that 
elty.  It  only  lived  a  few 
hears.  The  mother  could  not 
explain  why  sne  had  produced 
such  a  malformed  being;  her 
other  children  were  well- 
formed  and  strong. 

It  had  a  double  hare-lip  and 
a  cleft  palate.  The  two  arms 
were  fore-shortened,  the  ra^  ius 
and  u'na  being  only  about 
1  in.  long,  and  the  hand 
attached  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  forearm. 

This  same  deformity  I  saw 
In  a  French  girl,  aaed  about 
18,  in  Paris  in  1S06,  selling 
cards  to  tourists,  near  the 
Troeadero. 

The  swelling  at  the  um- 
bilicus was  not  dissected ; 
perhaps  others  may  recog 
nize  its  anatomical  forma- 
tion. 

In  each  leg  was  a  condition 
of  talipes  varus. 

Edwasd  Jepson. 

Duriiain. 
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THE  TUBERCULIN  OPHTHALMIC  REACTION. 
kNY  clinical  test  which  offers  to  facilitate  the  early 
-diagnosis  of  tnbercalosis  is  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 
Calmette's  tuberculin  ophthalmic  test  haa  the  merit  of 
being  extremely  simple  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present,  without  111  effects.  I  am  therefore  tempted  to 
add  the  results  of  my  own  limited  observations  to  those  of 
-others  who  have  made  trial  of  this  recent  diagnostic  method. 
As  a  preliminary  trial  I  have  used  the  test  upon 
'22  unquestionable  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  upon 
1  "cured"  case,  and  on  2  apparently  healthy  controls. 
The  material  was  that  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Martindale  of 
New  Caven  'ish  Street  in  fluid  form. 

Of  the  22  tuberculous  cases,  12  gave  a  positive  reaction, 
whilBt  10  gave  no  Tesult  The  reaction  varied  from  a 
slight,  though  definite,  reddening  of  the  caruncula  and 
plica  semilunaris  to  a  well-marked  muco-purulent  con- 
junctivitis. There  were  no  general  symptoms,  and  the 
local  effeets  had  entirely  subsided  in  three  days.  In  six 
hours  after  the  application  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
tmt  within  twen'y-four  hours  the  maximum  effect  had 
been  obtained.  The  "  cured  "  patient,  who  had  shown  no 
bj  mptoms  of  phthisis  for  eighteen  months,  gave  a  negative 
reaction,  aad  the  2  controls  were  also  negative. 

So  far  as  they  go,  these  results  support  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  L.  J.  Austin  end  Dr.  0.  F.  F.  Griiabaum,  as 
•expressed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine,  that  the  test  is  valuable  but  not  infallible 
These  gentlemen  report  a  positive  reaction  in  18  out  of 
iO  rises  believed  to  be  tuberculous,  and  a  negative  reaction 
.11  50  non- tuberculous  cases.  Dr.  J.  E.  Squire,  quoting 
Mount  Vernon  results,  shows  a  uniformly  positive  reaction 
in  ail  tuberculous  cases,  and  Mr,  S.  Stephenson  reports 
Savourably  on  the  results  In  50  cases. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  value  of  this  test  In 


the  so-called  pretuberculous  stage  of  the  disease,  as 
distinct  from  fairly  well  marked  carcB  of  pbthitis.  In  the 
meantime,  as  the  test  seems  to  be  by  no  means  infallible, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  undue  importance  may  not  be 
attached  to  it,  as  has  undoubtedly  bi-en  the  case  with  the 
examination  of  the  sputum  for  tuherele  bacilli,  giving 
ri-e  to  unfortunate  delay  in  diagnosis  and  consequent 
trc  atment. 

Habold  Downes,  M.B.,  LR.C.P.E. 
Eellefield  Sanatorium,  Lanark. 

A  CASE  OF  MYOSITIS  OSSIFICANS. 

Thb  antexed  illustration  is 
a  photographic  view  of  a  case 
which  came  to  our  out- 
patient department  recently. 
The  patient  was  a  non-caste 
boy,  10  years  old,  who  had 
suffered  for  the  past  five 
years  from  a  gradually  in- 
creasing ossification  of  the 
muscles  of  the  spine  and 
back.  The  disease  began 
near  the  sacrum  and  spread 
upwards,  and  as  the  case 
came  under  observation  the 
spine  and  head  were  abso- 
lutely rigid,  and  could  not  be 
moved  In  the  least.  Branch- 
ing out  growths  of  the  bone 
spread  from  the  spine  to 
the  scapula  Breathing  was 
mainly  abdominal.  Only 
liquid  could  be  swallowed, 
bone  could  be  felt  on  the 
right  side  of  the  larynx.  The 
mother  stated  that  there 
was  no  history  in  her  family 
of  any  previous  case  of  the 
same  natuie,  and  that  she 
had  other  healthy  children  ; 
also  that  the  disease  became 
worse  in  the  monsoon.  The 
boy  did  not  appear  to  be 
wasted,  and  his  general 
health  was  good.  I  judged  it 
to  be  a  case  of  myositis 
ossificans. 

E   J.  Maxwell, 

B.A.M.B..BC  Cantab. 
"She  Salvation  Army,  Emery 
Hospital,    Anand, 
G-ujerat,  India. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SETON. 
I  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  T.  W.  Parry's  article  on 
Meniere's  disease,  and  in  his  memorandum  on  the  method 
of  applying  the  seton.1  The  use  of  this  instrument 
reminds  me  of  a  case  which  I  had  in  1895-7,  the  notes  of 
which  I  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Disease 
In  Children,  and  published  In  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Reports. 
Tire  case  was  one  of  cerebellar  tumour,  from  the  symptoms 
of  which  the  patient  made  a  remarkable  recovery  for 
nearly  two  years,  such  recovery  being  attributed  to  a 
seton  applied  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  I  rather  differ 
from  Dr.  Parry  in  his  technique.  First,  as  to  the  seton, 
I  use  a  ribbon  of  smooth  shiny  gum-elastic  material,  at 
least  half  an  inch,  preferably  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  Secondly,  I  use  an  old-fashioned  seton-knife,  to 
which  the  seton  is  attached.  A  good  fold  of  skin  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck  is  pinched  up,  quickly  pierced  with  the 
knife,  and  the  seton  carried  right  through.  The  whole 
operation  only  lasts  a  couple  of  seconds  ;  the  ends  of  the 
ribbon  are  tied  together  so  that  it  cannot  slip  out,  and  it 
is  moved  to  and  fro  daily.  An  anaesthetic  is  quite 
unnecessary,  as  ako  is  any  sterilization  or  antiseptic 
washing,  beyond  ordinary  cleanliness,  as  suppuration  is 
the  aim  and  object  of  the  proce  ding.  Thi3  is  the  old- 
fashioned  and  In  toy  opinion  the  best  way  of  d»ing  it.  It 
was  from  Dr.  C.  T.  Vachell,  of  Cprdiff,  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  my  fir-t  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
seton,  and  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  useful  remedy  is  not 
more  frequently  employed. 


Henfield,  Sussex. 


Eldon  Pratt,  M.D.Lond. 
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POISONING  BY  BROMOFORM. 
I  read  with  special  interest  Dr.  Benson's  contribution  on 
this  subject  in  the  Journal  of  July  27th,  p.  204.  I  had 
a  precisely  similar  experience  six  months  Bgo.  As  in 
Dr.  Benson's  case,  the  evil  lay  in  the  last  dose.  The 
mother  of  the  child,  a  most  intelligent  woman,  instantly 
divined  the  true  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  her  confidence 
in  bromoform  remains  unshaken. 

I  may  add  that  for  the  last  eight  years  I  have  been 
using  it  with  unvarying  success.  Dispensed  with  tincture 
of  senega  and  plenty  of  syrup  of  orange  it  is  readily  taken, 
and  if  specific  instructions  are  attended  to— that  the  vial 
Is  to  be  thoroughly  shaken  before  Its  administration — no 
accident  is  likely  to  occur. 

Halifax,  N.  Queensland.  J.  A.  LANGDON,  L.R.C.P.EdIn. 
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ESSEX  AND  COLCHESTER  HOSPITAL. 

8TRANGCLATI0N     OF     A     HERNIA     BY      A     (SUPPURATING 
APPENDIX. 

(Reported  bv  E.  Chichester,  M.B.Lond., 
Honorary  Surgeon.) 
The  patient  In  the  following  case,  a  boy  aged  14  years, 
was  admitted  on  December  3rd,  1904,  and  was  seen  by 
me    Immediately  alter   his  admission  as  suffering  from 
an  Irreducible  right  Inguinal  hernia. 

State  on  Examination. — Tho  hernia  was  a  largo  one,  very 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  there  wa3  no  impulse  whatever  on 
coaghiog.  Before  his  admission  intffectual  attempts  had 
already  been  made  to  reduce  it.  His  bowels  had  acted  the 
previous  day  after  a  dose  of  castor  oil  given  by  his  mother. 

Operation. — An  anaesthetic  having  been  given  I  cut  down 
on  the  hernial  sac,  and  on  opening  it  found  that  it  contained 
the  caecum.  In  order  to  draw  down  the  gut  to  get  a  good  view 
of  it,  and  preparatory  to  replacing  it  in  the  abdomen,  the 
tissues  at  the  Internal  ring,  which  constricted  the  neck  of  the 
sao,  were  incised,  and  Immediately  there  was  a  considerable 
How  of  thick  faecal-smelling  pus.  On  investigation  this  was 
found  to  come  from  a  large  abscess  cavity  situated  between 
the  muBcles  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Adhering  to  the  mouth 
of  this  cavity,  olose  to  the  internal  ring,  was  the  distal  md  of 
the  appendix,  which  was  gangrenous,  and  whioh  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  the  abscess.  This  was  ligatured  and  removed,  the 
gat  being  cleansed  so  far  as  possible  and  returned  to  the  abdo- 
men. The  operation  was  completed  by  placing  a  large  rubber 
drainage  tube  just  inside  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  greater 
part  of  the  wound  being  left  open,  the  external  tissnee  being 
merely  brought  together  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Incision  by 
one  or  two  sutures. 

Progress  and  Result. — The  following  day  ths  boy's  tempera- 
ture rose  to  103.5°  ;  his  breathing  became  very  rapid,  and  he 
passed  through  an  ordinary  attack  of  right  basal  pneumonia. 
He  very  nearly  died  from  this,  but  there  was  very  little  further 
trouble  from  the  wound.  The  abscess  cavity  quickly  diminished 
in  size,  and  the  whole  wound  quickly  granulated  ai.d  healed. 

Remarks.— This  patient  had  been  operated  on  many 
years  ago  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  on  which  occasion  also 
the  caecum  was  found  in  the  hernial  sac.  The  question 
of  removing  the  appendix  arose,  but  it  was  decided  to 
leave  it  as  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  it.  In  recent 
years  the  hernia  reappeared  and  evidently  an  attark  of 
appendicitis  had  occurred  whilst  the  caecum  was  In  the 
Bac.  The  pressure  of  the  pus  In  the  resulting  abscess  was 
obviously  the  cause  of  the  partial  strangulation,  for  all 
tension  ceased  as  the  pus  ran  out. 


Under  instructions  from  the  presiding  judge,  a  jury  in 
the  city  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,  is  said  by  the 
Medical  Record  to  have  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  in 
thf  case  of  a  medical  practitioner  charged  with  failure  to 
report  births  under  his  observation.  The  defence  wa-i  that 
a  busy  doctor  could  not  give  his  time  to  red-tape  obser- 
vances, such  as  reporting  the  time  of  birth ,  the  ancestry  of  a 
child,  and  its  name.  It  was  contended  that  several  visits 
might  be  required  to  learn  the  name  of  a  child,  as  this  was 
sometimes  not  decided  upon  for  some  time  after  birth  ; 
besides  the  Act  of  Assembly  provided  for  no  compensation 
lor  the  registration. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES, 

MEDICAL   SOCIETY   OF  LONDON. 

Dr.  Kingston  Fowler,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Monday,  November  S5th,  1907. 
Sciatica  and  Hip  joint  Djsease. 
In  a  paper  on  the  relation  between  sciatica  and  hip-jolnfr 
disease  Dr.  W.  Ironside  Bruce  contended  that  the  origin 
of  the  pain  in  sciatica  was  in  the  hip-joint,  and  produced 
skiagrams  showing  that  chronic  arthritis  in  the  hip-joints 
could  be  demonstrated  by  radlcgraphy,  and  that  gouty  and 
other  chronic  inllammations  could  be  thus  discovered. 
Out  of  12  cases  presenting  typical  symptoms  of  sciatica 
he  showed  skiagrams  of  5  presenting  articular  changes  ;  in 
1  case  the  head  of  the  femur  was  excised  by  Mr.  P.  Daniel, 
and  showed  the  changes  usually  associated  with  arthritis 
deformans.  He  did  not  asEert  that  all  cases  of  chronic 
arthritis  of  the  hip-joint  were  asscciattd  with  sciatica, 
but  he  urged  that  If  systematic  examination  of  the  hip- 
joint  by  .;•  rays  in  intractable  cases  of  sciatica  were  carried 
out  it  would  be  found  in  many  cases  that  the  sciatica  was- 
prescnt  as  a  symptom  only  of  the  arthritis. 

Dr.  dk  Havilland  Hall  considered  that  the  method  of 
diagnosis  advocated  by  Dr.  Bruce  would  be  helpful  in 
obscure  cases  of  pain  near  the  hip-joint  extending  down 
the  thigh. 

Dr.  Fortescue  Fox  did  not  see  why  they  should  depart 
from  the  old  belief  that  sciatica  was  nearly  always  a 
neuritis  unconnected  with  bones  or  joints,  but  admitted 
that  there  were  exceptional  cases  of  secondary  sciatica 
following  injuries  to  joints. 

Dr.  S.  Phillips  refeired  to  cases  In  which  the  exposure 
and  Incision  of  the  sciatic  nerve  had  resulted  in  immediate 
relief. 

Sir  John  Broadbent  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  sciatica  and  disease  of  the  hip- 
joint. 

Dr.  Poynton  suggested  in  regaid  to  the  cases  broughft 
forward  that  further  investigation  was  needed  to  exclude 
disease  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Dr.  Chapman  raised  the  question  whether  muscular 
wasting  was  a  sure  Indication  of  joint  disease. 

Dr.  Voelcker  said  that  the  subsequent  clinical  history 
of  Dr.  Bruce's  cases  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Gordon  Watson  asked  if  the  patient  from  whom 
the  head  of  the  femur  had  been  excised  had  a  useful  limb 
and  had  been  cured  of  his  pain. 

The  President  pointed  out  how  important  it  was  in 
cases  of  sciatica  to  investigate  the  pelvic  condition. 

Dr.  Bruce,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  mentioned  that 
the  patient  in  whom  the  head  of  the  femur  had  been 
excised  did  not  now  suffer  from  pain,  and  possessed  a  limb 
which  was  fairly  useful. 

Intussusception  in  Children. 
Dr.  Duncan  C.  L.  Fitzwilliams  in  a  piper  on  the 
pathology  and  etiology  ol  intussusception  In  children 
advanced  arguments  based  upon  age,  sex,  and  seasonal 
Incidence  in  support  of  a  suggestion  that  a  dietetic  factor 
played  a  more  Important  part  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease  than  was  generally  admitted. 


Glasgow  Southern  Medical  Society. — At  a  meeting 
on  November  14th,  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Maylard,  President,  in 
the  chair,  opened  a  discussion  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  appendicitis.  As  the  result  of  an  experience  of 
2.00  cases,  he  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  one 
symptom  which  could  be  called  pathognomorlc  of  the 
disease  in  any  of  its  forms.  Diagnosis  was  differential 
rather  than  direct;  and  not  Infrequently  a  matter  of 
icisoEirg  by  the  negative  method  of  exclusion.  Pain  of 
some  kind  waB  constant,  but  very  variable  In  Its  mani- 
festations. This  variation  was  directly  due  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  appendix,  whether  more  or  less  free  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  or  placed  behind  the  caecum  or  colon. 
As  regards  treatment  he  had  never  seen  any  reason  to 
depart  from  the  practice  a-lvocated  by  him  in  a  paper 
eight  years  ago  of  endeavouiing  to  obtain  a  free  evacuatUn 
of  the  bowelB  by  the  hourly  aiministration  of  sulphate  of 
magnesium  aa  soon  as  possible;  though,  of  course,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  operation  if  the  latter  seemed  to  be  in- 
dicated.   At;  regirds  such  indications  he  summed  up  his 
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-conclusions  as  follows  :  (1)  Immediate  operation  Is 
Imperative  so  scon  as  it  is  believed  that  the  symptoms 
indicate  perforation  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
(2)  Operation  is  also  imperative  without  delay  when  at 
the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hcurs  there  are  wanttog 
-evident  signs  of  Improvement.  (3)  The  operation  of 
appendlcsctomy  is  advisable  at  the  end  of  a  week  in 
all  cases  cf  acute  appendicitis  which  have  taken  even 
the  most  favourable  course.  (4)  Appendicectomy  should 
be  performed  In  all  cases  of  subacute  recurrent  attacks  of 
appendicitis.  As  reasons  for  advising  operation  in  No.  3, 
■It  was  contended  that  the  removal  of  the  organ  at  this 
particular  period  waB  exceptionally  easy  and  safe,  and 
that  all  possible  future  complications  were  prevented. 
Dr.  J.  K,  Munro  agreed  that  the  diagnosis  was  mainly 
differential,  but  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  mode 
of  onset  of  the  symptoms  In  an  individual  who,  from  his 
age  and  otherwise,  was  a  likely  subject  for  the  disease. 
Rupture  of  a  tubal  pregnancy,  perforation  of  a  gastric 
-ulcer,  tuberculosis,  and  mucous  colitis  were  among  the 
conditions  from  which  a  diagnosis  might  have  to  be  made. 
Fulminating  cases  and  cases  with  abscess  demanded 
immediate  attention  from  the  surgeon  ;  but  while  for 
relapsing  ca3es  surgical  treatment  was  clearly  Indicated, 
there  were  many  cases  in  which  a  first  attack  ran  a 
favourable  course  and  ended  in  recovery.  For  such  cases 
he  considered  that  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  allowed 
by  the  President  to  be  unnecessarily  short ;  but  if  after 
:Iour  days  of  appropriate  treatment  there  was  no  decided 
Improvement,  he  should  recommend  operation,  though 
even  then  no  abscess  might  be  discovered.  For  mild 
cases  he  preferred  to  keep  to  the  older  method  of  moving 
the  bowels  by  enemata  rather  than  by  saline  purgatives. 
He  further  pointed  out  that  operation,  while  often  advis- 
able and  even  indispensable,  might  be  unsuccessful,  and 
might  be  followed  by  grave  and  fatal  complications.  In 
the  rest  of  the  debate  the  main  difference  among  the 
3argeons  was  as  to  the  time  of  operation  after  the  onset 
of  the  disease;  while  the  physicians  argued  that  internal 
medication  was  in  many  cases  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
disease. 


Sheffield  Medico  Chirurqical  Society. — At  a  meet- 
ing on  November  7i.h,  Dr.  Thomson,  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  were  amoDg  the  communications: 
Dr.  Henry  :  (1)  A  ca?e  of  double  optle  neuritis,  probably 
due  to  a  cerebral  tumour.  Dr.,  Burgess  thought  that 
trephining  for  optic  neuriti3  was  not  of  great  value  in  the 
absence  of  localizing  signs,  as  when  the  case  came  for 
treatment  the  neuritis  was  usually  on  the  decline.  (2) 
Specimens  from  a  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus 
which  had  Infiltrated  the  cervical  spine  and  led  to  spon- 
taneous fracture  and  sudden  death. — Mr.  Graham  Simp- 
son :  A  Carcinoma  of  the  colon  removed  from  a  woman 
of  21.  She  was  admitted  for  subacute  obstruction,  and 
was  operated  on  at  once.  A  growth  was  found  just  above 
the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  an  lleo-sigmoidostomy  was  per- 
formed. She  quickly  recovered,  and  was  again  operated 
on  a  fortnight  later,  when  another  growth  was  found  at 
the  hepatic  flexure.  The  caecum,  ascending  colon,  small 
parts  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  transverse  colon  were 
excised.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery,  and  when 
shown  five  months  later  was  in  excellent  health,  having 
gained  a  stone  and  a  half  in  weight.  Pathologically,  the 
interest  of  the  case  was  In  the  fact  that  the  two  growths 
of  the  colon  were  of  entirely  different  microscopical 
appearance,  one  being  typically  columnar- celled,  un- 
dergoing colloid  change ;  the  other  exactly  resem- 
bling a  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  breast,  being  made 
up  of  irregular-shaped  cells  distributed  in  lines. — 
Dr.  A.  E.  Naish,  in  a  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Children, 
laid  stress  on  the  care  of  the  skin  In  febrile  diseases.  For 
this  reason  he  condemned  linseed  poultices  In  broncho- 
pneumonia, preferring,  when  necessary,  a  light  mustard 
poultice  for  a  short  time.  The  use  of  cold  to  the  head 
was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  as  a  sedative.  The  ice 
bag  on  the  chest  In  pneumonia  had  little  effect  on  the 
disease,  though  it  might  lelieve  symptoms,  Fresh  air 
was  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  in  relapsing  broncho- 
pneumonia. Blood-letting  should  be  used  in  cases  of 
great  cyanosis,  several  leeches  being  applied  in  urgent 
cases  of  phlebotomy  of  the  external  jugular.  With  regard 
So  feeding  in  some  acute  diseases,  cerebral  affections,  or 


severe  malnutrition,  he  advised  feeding  by  a  stomach  tube 
passed  through  the  nose.  Colon  irrigation  in  cases  of 
colitis — cold  water  when  there  was  high  pyrexia — should 
be  used.  In  acute  cases,  where  there  was  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, nasal  syringing  should  be  thorough.  With  regard  to 
drugs,  we  must  be  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  they  were  harm- 
less. Simple  syrups  were  bad  for  the  gastritis  so  common 
in  bronchopneumonia  and  other  febrile  diseases.  Children 
were  very  tolerant  of  purgatives— belladonna  (a  specific 
for  nocturnal  enuresis  when  given  in  large  doses)  and 
arsenic  in  an  anaemia  and  chorea  when  the  neurotic 
element  was  predominant.  Salicylates  could  be  given  in 
large  do-es.  Morphine  and  its  relations  must  be  given  in 
very  small  doses.  With  regard  to  special  diseases  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  he  divided  gastro-enteritis  into  (1)  cases 
due  to  overfeeding,  to  be  treated  by  a  purge ;  (2)  the 
bacterial  infection,  the  acute  non-choleraic,  the 
choleraic,  and  the  chronic.  In  the  acute  non- 
choleraic,  treatment  should  consist  of  a  purge — castor 
oil— and  gastric  and  colic  irrigation.  No  food,  but 
plenty  of  water,  should  be  given.  Hypodermic  salines 
and  later,  astringents  were  sometimes  indicated, 
la  the  choleraic  type,  similar  treatment,  with  special 
reliance  on  the  saline  infusions,  morphine  and  atropine 
was  indicated.  Chronic  enteritis  should  be  treated  with 
colon  Irrigations  of  water,  later  by  astringents  and  large 
doses  of  bismuth.  Opium  was  useful  where  there  was 
much  tenesmus.  Finally,  a  great  factor  for  good  was 
change  of  air.  Dr.  Sorley  agreed  that  large  doses  of 
salicylates  were  useful  and  well  borne.  In  pneumonia  he 
preferred  the  jacket  poultice  Dr.  Williams  had  seen  two 
series  of  cases — one  treated  by  poultices,  the  otVer  by  ice- 
bags.  The  mortality  was  the  same,  but  the  latter  class 
needed  much  more  watching.  Dr.  Barnes  was  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  icebag  In  children  as  they  lest  heat  with 
such  rapidity.  He  had  seen  much  benefit  from  hot  hatha 
in  bronchopneumonia.  He  disapproved  of  stomach  and 
colon  irrigation  in  acute  gastritis  and  enteritis,  these 
organs  being  well  emptied  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
He  relied  on  purges — magnesium  sulphate  and  a  diet  of  tea 
and  albumen  water.  Dr.  Martin  believed  in  poultiees 
and  did  not  use  lcebags.  Mr.  Graham  Simpson  could  not 
agree  that  belladonna  was  a  specific  for  nocturnal 
enuresis. 


Medico  Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britaih 
and  Ireland.— The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Division  was  held,  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Middlemas,  at  the  Sunderland  Borough  Asylum,  Kyhope, 
on  Thursday,  October  17th.  Dr.  Middlemas  presided,  and 
related  the  cases  of  two  brothers  admitted  in  February, 
1906.  The  interest  of  the  cases  lay  in  the  combination  of 
unusual  nervous  symptoms  with  a  gradually  progressive 
dementia.  The  elder  brother,  aged  31,  had,  thirteen  years 
before,  had  an  accidental  fall  which  gave  him  a  great 
fright,  but  produced  no  immediate  physical  symptoms. 
About  two  years  later  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  walking 
made  their  appearance,  and  gradually  became  more  pro- 
nounced. These  symptoms  consisted  In  marked  Inco- 
ordination of  muscular  movement,  with  a  spastic  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  These  then  appeared  In 
the  muscles  concerned  with  speech,  then  in  the  arms,  and 
finally  in  the  head  and  neck.  But  at  no  time  was  there 
any  nystagmus.  The  mental  faculties  underwent  a  gradual 
process  of  deterioration,  ending  in  profound  dementia. 
He  died  in  January,  1907.  The  younger  brother,  aged  27, 
first  began  to  show  the  same  symptoms  seven  years  pre- 
viously. He  had  no  accident,  but  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  all  weathers  in  the  town  park,  and 
had  frequently  been  chilled  and  soaked.  The  symptoms 
in  his  case  took  the  same  line  of  progress,  and  promise 
the  same  result.  The  muscles  generally  were  in  a  spastic 
condition,  there  was  marked  inco-ordination  on  voluntary 
movement,  the  deep  reflexes  were  much  increased,  and 
there  was  slight  muscular  weakness,  but  as  yet  no 
atrophy.  His  speech  was  very  poor,  and  he  was  a 
facile,  contented  dement.  These  symptoms  were  demon- 
strated in  the  patient.  The  examination  of  the  cord  of 
the  elder  brother,  made  by  Dr.  E.  Bramwell,  of  Edinburgh, 
showed  the  absence  of  disseminated  sclerosis,  to  which 
disease  the  symptoms  were  most  nearly  related.  They 
appeared  on  the  whole  to  belong  to  that  gToup  named  by^ 
Westphal  "  pseudo  sclerosis." 
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"NATURAL"  THERAPEUTICS. 
Many  of  our  readers  know  that  there  are  In  Germany 
institutions  devoted  to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  what  are 
called  'natural"  met'hods{£Naturhei  kunde),  but  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  secured  acceptance  from  the  German 
public  may  not  be  so  well  understood ;  and  as  it  without 
doubt  m^rks  a  growing  tendency  with  which  the  medical 
profession  will  have  to  reckon  more  and  more,  the  intro- 
dustlon  to  natural  therapeutics  by  physical  and  dietetic 
agents,  which  Dr.  Fsrnand  Sandoz1  has  published, 
acquires  special  Interest  and  importance.  In  Germany 
there  is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  these  methods  of 
treating  disease,  which  Is  said  to  number  150,0C0  members, 
to  have  branches  in  all  large  and  in  many  small  centres, 
and  to  be  rapidly  extendii  g  its  influence  by  means  of 
meetings,  lectures,  and  the  publication  of  a  journal  which 
has  a  circulation  of  145  000  copies  !  A  popular  encyclo- 
paedia published  by  Bilz  Is  said  to  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  to  have  reached  a  sale  of  more 
than  a  million  The  movement  is  for  the  most  part  out- 
side the  medical  profession,  but  a  certain  number  of 
medical  men  have  founded  a  society  for  the  study  of 
physical  and  dietetic  therapeutics,  and  pome  of  its  mem- 
bers have  abandoned  the  use  of  drugs  and  treat  all  diseases 
by  physical  and  dietetic  means. 

Dr.  Sandoz  appears  to  be  the  son  of  a  hydropath,  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
without  drugs  ;  he  has  therefore  been  trained  with  a  view 
to  practise  by  these  means,  and  has  been  sent  to  study  in 
Germany  in  order  to  learn  the  methods  that  are  there  in 
use.  This  book,  which  is  founded  upon  several  years  of 
study,  is  his  graduation  thesis  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Professors  Bouchard  and  Roger. 

The  author  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  strong 
believer  in  the  methods  he  describes.  He  claims  that, 
so  far  from  being  a  system  of  quackery,  it  is  a  philosophic 
method  superior  to  that  generally  followed  by  orthodox 
medicine,  which,  he  says,  has  allowed  itself  to  remain  in 
respect  to  treatment  in  a  state  of  gross  empiricism.  He 
holds  that  thfre  can  be  only  two  methods  of  treating 
disease ;  first,  the  "  pathogenic,"  in  which  an  agent  is  used 
capable  of  attacking  the  cause  of  the  disease  directly,  as 
when  quinine  is  used  to  destroy  the  malaria  microbe ;  the 
second  is  the  "  natural "  method,  which  acts  on  the 
organism  by  modifying  external  factors,  which  it  does  by 
means  of  "  excitants  " ;  the?e  maybe  (I)  thermic,  applied 
by  means  of  water,  air,  bricks,  or  sand  and  be  either  hot 
or  cold;  (2)  mechanical,  including  manage,  movements, 
vibrations ;  (3)  luminous,  as  sun  baths  ;  (4)  eli  ctrical, 
rarely  indicated  in  the  "natural"  system  ;  and  (5)  dietetic, 
chiefly  quantitative,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
constituents  of  diet.  For  some  reason  or  other,  Dr.  Sandoz 
thinks  that  the  "  natural"  method  to  be  rational  needs  a 
new  definition  of  disease,  and  he  discusses  the 
definitions  that  have  been  proposed,  and  con- 
cludes by  asking  us  to  accept  one  suggested  by 
himself,  to  wit,  that  "disease  Is  (a)  the  strengthening  cr 
(h)  the  weakening  of  one  or  all  the  phenomena  of  life," 
the  former  corresponding  to  acute  diseases  and  the  latter 
to  chronic  diseases.  "  Natural "  therapeutics  introduces 
an  alteration  In  the  environment  of  the  organism  and 
produces  an  abnormal  reaction.  In  acute  diseases 
"  natural  "  treatment  is  for  the  moat  part  purely 
expectant;  In  subacute  It  may  be  stimulating  or  calma- 
tive; In  chronic  it  is  "provocative."  that  is  to  say,  Its 
object  is  to  bring  about  a  pathological  crisis  somewhat 
resembling  an  acute  attack,  which  will  then  of  itself  tend 
to  get  well.  The  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  the  belief 
that  acute  diseases  tend  to  cure  themselves,  and  in  fact 
the  author  ventures  to  make  the  statement  that  "  pneu- 
monia always  gets  well  "  (p.  42).  He  goes  further,  and 
says  that  acute  dlseasts  If  left  to  run  their  natural  course 
produce  a  good  effect  on  the  organism  by  conferring 
immunity,  bat  If  their  natural  order  and  course  is 
deranged  by  the  administration  of  drugs  this  salutary 
influeace  on  the  organism  is  prevented,  and  the  patient 
is  liable  to  relapses  or  to  renewed  attacks,  so  that  he  con- 
demns the  use  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever  and  Influenza; 
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he  calls  the  cold-bath  treatment  cf  enteric  fever  "brutal, 
illogical,  and  unscientific,"  and  accuses  eodium  salicylate 
in  acute  rheumatism  of  being  "  injurious  in  all  cases  " ! 
We  cannot  help  remarking  in  passing  that  the  auihor's 
age  and  experience  can  hardly  justify  him  in  expressing 
such  opinions  upon  the  results  of  methods  of  treatment, 
of  which  he  must  know  very  little.  In  order  to  give  force 
to  his  argument  he  attributes  to  drugs  greater  power 
than  they  possess;  for  example,  sodium  salicylate  is  not  a 
specific  remedy  for  acute  rheumatism  as  be  supposes,  but. 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  its  treatment,  as  all  admit  who  cans 
recall  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  before  its  intro- 
duction. Cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  if  1<  ft  to  themselves, 
often  terminate  spontaneously  and  rapidly,  nor  is  the 
short  duration  of  most  cases  of  this  disease  due  to  the  uae< 
of  this  drug;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  influence! 
at  all  over  the  duration  of  the  disease,  but  it  unquestion- 
ably has  the  effect  of  speedily  relieving  the  pain. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  Dr  Sandcz  makes  extensive  demands 
upon  our  credulity,  as,  for  example,  when  in  speaking  oS 
the  "  natural "  treatment  of  appendicitis  (page  66),  he 
tells  us  that  "an  abscess,  or  rather  a  swelling  as  iarge  aa 
a  human  head,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  was  absorbed  under* 
treatment"  bv  enemata  and  hot  fomentations.  Ht  further 
claims  thfit  Bier's  method  of  treating  tuberculous  joints 
and  glands  by  arresting  the  circulation  is  an  instance  oS 
"  natural "  treatment  ;  so,  too,  is  eerum  treatment, 
although  the  lattfr  does  not  cause  a  "genuine  cure" — a 
statement  for  which  he  quotes  the  authority  cf  Professor 
Bouchard.  Professor  Bouchard  is  made  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable burden  throughout  this  work  to  which  his  some- 
what speculative  and  theoretical  writings  in  some  degree 
expose  him,  but  in  return  he  is  plentifully  bespattered 
with  complimentary  epithets. 

Dr.  Sandoz  describes  in  detail  the  four  great  methods 
upon  whicli  the  "  natural "  system  i3  founded.  The  firsk 
is  that  of  Priessnitz,  who  must  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  modern  hydropathy,  and  whose  institution  at, 
Graefenberg  still  exists.  He  was  a  Sileslan  peasant,  who 
had  a  natural  genius  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  diet 
much  good  by  reintroducing  into  medical  practice  4he 
use  of  cold  water,  which  in  Northern  Europe  had  been 
overlooked  for  many  centuries  in  spite  of  the  labours  of 
Floyer  and  Currie  in  England,  Tissot  in  Prance,  and  Hah r. 
In  Germany,  who  had  advocated  Its  employment.  The 
second  is  the  method  of  Kneipp,  the  Bavarian  pariah 
priest,  whose  sudden  celebrity  arose  so  recently  thist  it 
must  be  In  the  memory  of  most  people  ;  his  method  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  producing  a  reaction  by  the  altercate 
applicaticn  of  heat  and  cold.  The  third  is  the  fjstern  oi 
Rikli,  the  apostle  of  air  baths  and  sun  baths;  and  the 
fourth  is  the  method  of  Schroth,  who  combined  hydro- 
pathy with  dry  diet.  Br.  Sandoz  devoted  some  time  to 
the  Schroth  establishment  at  Lindewies^,  and,  although 
he  finds  much  to  condemn  in  the  method  of  treatment  as 
conducted  at  present,  he  regards  the  system  as  of  con- 
siderable value.  While  he  admits  that  the  sanatorium 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  a  development  of  the 
"natural"  method  of  therapeutics,  Dr.  Sandoz  does  not> 
approve  it  as  at  present  eanied  out  H?  complains  ol  the 
fxcess  of  food  and  covering  and  the  want  of  exercise. 
He  thinks  unnecessary  expenditure  la  incurred  in  the 
provision  of  such  places,  and  suggests  that 

A  city  like  Paris,  possessing  parks  surrounded  by  walls, 
should  allow  their  ubh  for  air  bati'S  during  a  certain  number 
of  hours  daily,  some  being  reservid  for  men  ar:d  others  for 
women.  Thus  citizens  on  their  w»y  to  work  con'd  during  fina 
weather  take  their  air  hatha  early  In  the  morning.  T<  rraoe& 
for  snn  baths  could  be  easily  Installed  on  the  rnofe  ot  bouses, 
iu  different  ports  of  the  city.  In  this  way  sanatorinms  could 
be  provided  which  would  be  no  charge  on  the  public  rates  and ■• 
little  cost  to  the  patient,  while  the  latter  would  benefit  much 
more  than  they  do  at  present  from  slaying  in  one  of  the 
existing  sanatorium;.  Advanced  cases  could  devote  thehf 
whole  mornings  to  the  oure  and  work  oijiy  i:>  the  alteration. 
The  problem  of  the  cure  of  consuu  pflo-i  ton  Id  t'jus  be  solved1 
at  a  minimum  cost,  or,  rather,  at  no  cost  at  alt 

It'may  be  ^admitted  that  there  Is  some  .sround  for  the 
complaint  that  the  medical  profession,  while  employing 
scientific  methods  in  the  study,  of  pathology  aiid  diagnosis, 
in  which  department  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
gr'-atest  advances  have  been  made,  has  not  hi  en  equally 
successful  or  aa  energetic  iu  applying-  the  same  methods 
to  treatment ;  while  we  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
Innumerable  drugs  warranted   to    cure  particular  sync.-, 
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ptoms,  little  attention  hag  been  paid  to  general  thera- 
peutics The  agencies  employed  by  the  "  natural  "method 
are  at  least  as  worthy  of  the  at'ettion  of  the  medical 
profession  »3  are  drugs,  and  although  it  cannot  he 
admitted   that  as  i  d  It  is  other  than 

empirical,  i .  reed  ring  considerable  service, 

ana  deserves  more  attention  in  medical  schools  than  it 
res.  Dr.  Sandcz  refers  to  the  establishment  of  a 
chair  in  the  Uniye  si  y  ol  Berlin  for  the  treatment  cf 
-disease  by  physical  a:;;i  dietetic  means,  to  which  Professor 
Brieger  has  bat  he  comments  opon  the 

exkemely  Inadequate  installation  afforded  him,  and 
suggests  with  truth  lhat  it  would  be  better  to  provide 
means  by  which  these  methods  could  be  available  for  the 
patients  in  e ach  clinic,  instead  of  specializing  them  in  a 
particular  set  of  wards. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
A  textbook  which  has  reached  its  fi.th  edition,  and  has 
been  translated  into  Russian,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  Is, 
perhaps,  beyond  celticism  ;  and  we  welcome  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  A.  Bbknheim's  version  cf  Dr.  I.  Boas's  Diseases 
of  the  Stomach,''  through  which  Eag'ish  readers  may  make 
the  aequain'ance  of  this  standard  work.  The  author's 
claim  for  it  th?.t  it  ia  plain  and  practical  is  justified.  The 
text  is  illustrated  bF  numerous  woodcuts  and  by  some 
admirable  reproductions  of  skiagrams  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  translator  by  Dr.  Pfahler,  Dr.  Boas  regards  certain 
*' pressure  areas"  which  he  has  described  in  gastiic  ulcer, 
cholelithiasis,  and  gastric  neuroses  as  of  no  little  diagnostic 
importance,  and  he  lays  special  stress  on  the  significance 
of  the  amount  of  pain  in  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
which  he  thinks  can  be  measured  by  an  instrument  called 
an  algesimeter,  devised  by  him  and  indicating  on  a  Bcale 
the  degree  of  compression  of  a  spiral  spring.  We  quote 
the  following  because  the  teaching  it  conveys  is  too  often 
ignoied:  "The  splash  sound  by  itself  is  in  no  way  indica- 
tive of  a  disea-ed  state  of  the  stomach,"  yet  unfortunately 
serious  diagnoses  are  often  attempted  upon  this  very 
Jallacious  sign.  He  is  right,  too,  in  insi-ting  upon  the 
importance  of  caref  ,il  weighing  of  the  patient  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  progress  of  a  dietetic  cure,  and  the  following 
passage  is  worth  noting : 

The  acme  of  the  era  of  artificial  food  preparations  seems 
rather  to  hava  passed  ;  numberless  preparations  recommended, 
or,  rather,  thrown  upon  the  medical  and  lay  public  by  the 
clamour  of  advertisement,  are  already  part  of  history,  and  only 
a  few  and  th»:-a  not  always  the  best  ones,  have  maintained 
themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  general  public  and  the 
physioians 

In  the  directions  for  the  use  of  stomach  lavage  Dr.  Boas 
appreciates  the  Mtnits  of  its  Indications,  and  adds,  "  The 
more  we  limit  its  appliea'ion  the  less  we  will  discredit 
tbis  curative  measure,"  a  remark  which  is  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  practice  which  is  sometimes  advocated  here 
and  formerly  prevail*:  d,  end  perhaps  still  prevails,  in 
Germany.  He  is  not  very  encouraging  respecting  sur- 
gical intervention,  and  has  not  made  op  his  mind  to 
admit  snrgeons  to  as  l»rge  a  share  in  the  treatment  of 
-atomach  diseases  as  their  success  of  late  years  has  earned 
for  them.  As  usual  in  German  textbooks,  the  dietaries 
ure  oofii  to  civ;  ism  from  the  English  standpoint;  we  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade  an  English 
patient  to  fat  1  oz.  of  butter  with  1}  cz  of  bread,  or  to 
awallow  a  soup  made  of  1  cz.  of  tapioca,  J-  oz  of  butter, 
and  an  egg,  or  to  ta'ie  }  oz.  of  sugar  in  a  cup  of  tea.  The 
translation  is.  on  the  while,  good,  though  we  notice  occa- 
sional idiomatic  slips,  such  as  '■  command  of  piety  '  for 
V.  pious  duty." 

Dr.  Theo^o-*  HACSMARStte  essay  on  the  palpation  of  the 
normal  Stomach3  is  a  pfais?worthy  attempt  to  show  what 
may  he  done  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  by  careful 
pal  ration  with  the  fingers  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
pylorus  and  the  great  cn-vxtnre  of  the  stomach.    In  addi- 

aDi'.?c  nocft      By  Dr.   I.   Bnas      The   sole    authorized 
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tion  the  author  professes  to  be  able  to  make  out  occasion- 
ally the  outline  of  the  pancreas.  The  method  he  recom- 
mends does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  generally 
taught,  but  he  attaches  some  importance  to  the  use 
rf  one  or  two  fiDgers  instead  ot  the  whole  hand, 
snd  foggests  that  occasionally  great  advattage  may  be 
found  from  allowing  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  to 
remain  passively  opposed  to  the  a  i  onrinal  purtaee,  and 
using  those  of  the  left  hand  over  them  by  which  to  make 
pressure.  Every  one  recognizes  thaf.  in  suitahle  eases  it 
is  quite  possible  to  palpate  the  colon,  ihe  caecum,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  if  it  be  at  all  thickeoed,  to 
Tocegnize  the  pylorus,  but  Dr.  Hausmann  thinks  the 
iwi^al  pylonis  can  be  recognized  by  its  flew  rhythmical 
contraction,  accompanied  by  a  cooing  which  can  be  felt 
and  beard.  These  contractions  take  pkee  from  three  to 
ten  times  in  a  minute,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  felt  when 
the  stomach  contains  food,  but  unfortunately  thfy  may  be 
inhibited  by  psychical  influences,  and  at  most  are  only  to 
be  recognized  In  28  per  cent,  of  eases,  even  when 
the  obsn-ver  is  as  experienced  and  skilful  as  Dr. 
Hausmann  himself.  The  other  point  he  makes 
is  to  suggest  that  the  navel  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  fixed  point  in  the  description  of  the 
position  of  the  abdominal  organs  but  that  measurements 
should  be  made  upon  a  line  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the 
xiphoid  caitilage  and  the  symphysis  and  uaon  another 
transverse  line  uniting  the  anterior  superior  spines.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  print  there  is  no  doubt  that  like  the 
cipp'e  the  navel  is  subject  to  displacements  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  altogether  satisfactory  landmark,  yet 
both  offer  such  obvious  advantages  in  description  that 
their  use  will  probably  be  continued  in  spite  of  the 
soundness  of  the  criticism. 

The  value  cf  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  treatment  of 
stomach  conditions  included  under  the  wide  term 
"dysjepsia"  has  been  recognized  by  practitioners  for  a 
long  time,  although  there  has  been  no  certainty  cr  agree- 
ment as  to  the  indications  for  its  use  or  the  method  of  its 
administration,  seme  practitioners  giving  it  before,  others 
Bite*  meals,  and  all  claiming  good  results.  Although  the 
discovery  that  hydrochloric  acid  was  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  gastric  juice  afforded  at  first  a  sa  isfaitory 
explanation  for  its  administration ;  yet,  since  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  quantity  required  for  the  digestion  of 
an  ordinary  meal  i3  much  greater  than  the  doses  in  which 
it  is  usually  prescribed,  doubt  has  been  felt  as  to 
whether  its  good  effects  can  rightly  be  attributed 
to  any  direct  participation  in  the  process  of 
peptic  digestion,  and  it  has  been  more  plausibly 
maintained  that  its  beneficial  action  is  due  to  its 
stimulating  effect  on  the  secretory  or  motor  activity 
of  the  stomach.  The  stimulant  theory  has  been 
supported  by  Reichmann  Miatz,  du  Mesnil  and  others, 
although  Fuegel  criticize  their  results  on  the  g'ound  that 
their  experiments  did  not  difclose  fluctuations  which 
exceeded  those  met  with  in  normal  stoma: lis.  Pawlow 
states  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  acid  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  water,  and  in  this  he  has  been  confirmed  by 
Bickel,  who  maintains  that  acid  given  during  digestion 
ha<?  an  inhibiting  effect  upon  further  secretion.  These 
doubts  and  difficulties  made  us  turn  to  Professor  Leo's 
monograph  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  basis  for 
hydrochloric  acid  treatment,*  in  the  hope  of  finding 
in  it  their  solution;  we  must  confess  to  disap- 
pointment. Professor  Leo  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  experimental  researches  .undertaken  to  clear  up 
these  questions,  and  records  certain  clinical  observations 
of  his  own,  but  we  do  not  find  that  thry  exdain  why 
small  doses  (10  to  20  drops  of  10  per  cent,  hydrochloric 
acid)  should  have  acquired  an  indiepu'a^le  refutation  as 
an  aid  to  digestion.  As  long  ago  as  1822  Wilson  Phillip 
observed  that  the  contents  of  a  rabbit's  stoma*  are 
amused  in  layers  according  to  the  time  at  which  they 
have  been  swallowed,  the  central  portions  being  always 
the  latest  additions.  Leo  considers  that  this  holds  good 
for  human  beings  as  well,  and  refers  to  the  work  of 
Gruetzner  for  evidence  of  its  truth  in  respe  tof  solid  and 
temi-solid  food,  and  to  that  of  Prym  for  liquids  (.!),  the 
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latter  work  having  been  carried  out  under  the  author's 
auspices.  In  consequence  ol  this  arrangement  the  peri- 
pheral layers  of  food  lying  nearest  the  mucous  membrane 
get  saturated  with  gastric  juice,  while  those  at  the  centre 
remain  a  long  time  untouched  by  it.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  generally  received  idea,  according  to  which  the 
churning  movements  of  the  stomach  mix  the  whole  of  the 
contents  together.  According  to  Leo's  view,  a  do£e  of 
hydrochloric  acid  taken  after  a  meal  remains  In  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  food,  and  exerts  its  Influence  over 
a  very  limited  area,  so  that  he  recommends  the  acid 
to  be  taken  in  small  quantities  with  the  food  through- 
out the  meal.  He  gives  as  much  as  200  to  600  c.cm. 
of  0.3  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  solation  in  well- 
sweetened  tea,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  from  100 
to  250  drops  of  a  10  per  cent.  acid.  He  shows  by 
a  number  of  experiments  that  these  quantities  aid  the 
digestion  of  albumen  in  the  stomach  of  persons  suffering 
from  achylia.  He  speaks  well  of  Pawlow's  gasterlne,  the 
gastric  juice  obtained  from  living  dogs,  which  is  admini- 
stered in  similar  quantities,  but  its  price  is  somewhat  pro- 
hibitive, 200  c.cm.  (the  dose  for  one  meal)  costing  in 
France  7  fr. !  He  is  of  ODlnion  that  pepsine  should 
be  combined  with  the  acid,  because  of  the  probability 
that  the  acid  ingested  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  pepsine  secreted  from  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  He 
sirongly  recommends  acidol  (betaln  hydrochlorate),  which 
splits  up  In  the  stomach  to  liberate  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Smaller  doses  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsine  may  be 
given  before  meals,  but  even  then  the  doses  are  larger 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  In  this  country,  as  he 
prescribes  from  £  to  2  teaspoonsfuls  of  a  10  per  cent,  acid 
diluted  in  sweetened  tea. 


THE  ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIC  BRAIN. 
The  publishers  of  this  work5  have  been  so  considerate  as 
to  try  to  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Within  the 
cover  of  the  copy  sent  us  for  review  was  what  looked  like 
a  newspaper  about  the  size  of  the  Daily  Mail,  folded  so 
that  a  displayed  advertisement  was  outside  and  at  once 
caught  the  eye.  The  advertisement  is  of  this  work.  It 
would  fill  half  a  page  of  a  newspaper.    The  reader  Is  told : 

"  It  la  a  marvel  to  me." 

Regular  price  5  dollars.     Special  30-day  offer,  3£  dollarB. 

"The  most  nnique,  original,  and  comprehensive  work  ever 
published  on  this  or  any  kindred  subject.  P'ofnsely  Illustrated 
from  original  drawings.  For  sale  by  every  first-class  bookstore 
In  the  world." 

As  we  have  said,  the  thing  had  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  a  newspaper,  and  we  unfolded  it  to  see  where  it  came 
from,  and  what  it  was  about.  But  it  is  not  a  newspaper. 
It  Is  eight  pages  of  newspaper  size  aDd  type,  all  about  Dr. 
Byron  Rohinson  and  his  books.  In  this  old  country  we 
have  a  phrase  about  a  man's  " blowing  his  own  trumpet"; 
and  this  is  a  thing  which  Englishmen  as  a  rule  like  not  to 
do,  or  to  hear  others  do.  But  Dr.  Byron  Robinson  does 
not  restrict  himself  to  a  trumpet,  he  must  have  a  whole 
orchestra :  wind,  strings,  and  percussion  instruments.  Let 
us  listen  to  the  band.    Here  ate  some  phrases  of  the  music : 

"  Dr.  Robinson's  book  has  blazed  new  paths  for  medical  and 
surgical  thought  and  practice ." 

"The  volume  is  full  of  knowledge  and  ripe  wisdom." 

"  The  name  of  Byron  Robinson  has  a  fine  ring  la  surgical 
literature." 

"We  may  nevertheless  be]  pardoned  for  any  Involuntary 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  this  latest 
product  of  his  sclentifio  zeal  and  aoumen  is  laid  before  us." 

"The  amount  of  scientific  work  accomplished  by  Byron 
Robinson  ...  Is  something  phenomenal." 

"  Byron  Robinson  has  few  peers  and  no  masters  In  the  field 
of  original  research.  .  .  .  He  knows  more  about  the  abdomen 
and  its  contents  than  any  man  living.  I  might  eay  more,  but 
I  will  not  disturb  the  greatness  of  those  who  have  passed  and 
gone." 

"  His  students  marvel  at  what  he  can  accomplish." 

"  No  other  man  of  the  whole  nineteenth  oentury  has  done  so 
great  anatomical  work." 

"  With  hio  more  than  Yankee  curiosity  for  faots,  and  with 
his  unlimited  natural  ability,  it  Is  impossible  to  even- guess 
what  this  indefatigable  worker  will  yet  do." 


»  The  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Brain,  with  Automatic  Visceral  Qanglia. 
By  byron  Kooinsou,  li  3  Ml).,  Clueago,  Illinois,  Professor  of 
(Jynoeology  and  Alulonmml  Surgery  In  the  Illinois  Medical  College, 
eu\  frank  3.  Belz,  llammoud,  Indiana.  London:  A.  B.  Walsh 
and  Co.    (Roy.  8to,  pj.  U7l.    lis) 


"  It  may  be  said  of  Byron  Robinson  that  he  has  mad* 
anatomy." 

But  the  most  astounding  of  all  the  statements  found  In 
this  eight  newspaper  pages  of  advertisement  is  that!  Dr. 
Byron  Robinson  "  abhors  all  kinds  of  press  notoriety." 

This  introduction  makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  fair  judge- 
ment of  the  work.  We  shall  most  briefly  describe  our  own 
impression  of  it  by  saying  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
Chicago ;  or,  at  least,  it  corresponds  to  the  idea  that  from 
other  sources  of  information  we  had  formed  about 
Chicago.  It  is  the  work  of  a  clever  man  trying  to  hustle 
his  way  to  the  front.  He  is  an  anatomist,  and  the  book 
contains  some  good  original  anatomical  drawings  from 
dissections  by  him.  He  lived  for  six  months  in  the  houee 
of  Lawson  Tait,  watching  and  assisting  that  able  surgeon 
and  original  thinker,  eo  that  he  has  had  opportunities  ol 
learning  abdominal  surgery. 

The  chief  originality  is  the  invention  of  new  names  for 
familiir  things.  The  "abdominal  brain"  means  the 
solar  plexus;  the  "pelvic  brain"  means  the  sympathetic 
nerves  in  the  pelvis.  The  author  describes  in  rather 
iiiflated  language  conditions  with  which  most  English 
students  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordinary 
qualifying  examinations  are  familiar.  He  talks  grandilo- 
quently about  "  visceral  drainage,"  but  most  English 
general  practitioners  understand  as  well  as  he  does  the 
use  of  Epsom  salts,  which  is  what  "  visceral  drainage " 
means.  There  are  in  this  country  differences  of  opinion 
about  Alexander's  operation,  but  right  judgement  on  the 
matter  is  not  helped  by  such  a  wild  statement  aa 
that  it  requires  repetition  as  often  as  a  man  wants 
his  hair  cut  (p.  646).  Of  the  spirit  of  science 
we  find  not  a  trace.  Extremes  sometimes  meet  oddly. 
Dr.  Byron  Robinson  mentions  renal  neuralgia.  He 
appears  not  to  know  that  Matthews  Duncan  devoted  a 
clinical  lecture  to  "achiDg  kidney."  Anything  more 
opposite  to  that  great  Scotsman's  methods — his  precise 
use  of  language,  accuracy  of  statement  of  what  he  knew  to 
be  facts,  and  frank  admission  when  he  did  not  know — 
than  Dr.  Byron  Robinson's  book  we  cannot  remember  or 
Imagine. 


MEDICINAL    AND    DIETETIC    PREPARATIONS. 

Medicinal  Oils  in  Powder  Foim. 
Ws  have  received  samples  of  some  interesting  prepara- 
tions consisting  respectively  of  castor  oil  and  cod  liver  oit 
combined  in  Buch  a  way  that  the  product  is  a  dry  powder. 
These  preparations  are  made  by  Risiccol  Ltd.,  31  and  32, 
Budge  Row,  London,  E.C.  "Risiccol"  is  a  fine  white 
powder  not  at  all  suggesting  castor  oil ;  analysis  showed 
the  presence  of  48.6  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  and  35.8  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  magnesia, 
with  which  the  oil  is  combined.  The  powder  may  be  mixed 
with  water,  forming  a  milky  liquid  which  is  practically 
tasteless  ;  or  it  can  be  added  to  porridge  or  other  kinds  c  J 
food  ;  whichever  method  be  followed,  this  most  useful 
aperient  can  be  administered  without  the  objections  com- 
monly raised  to  its  powerful  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  full  activity  of  the  oil  is  retained  in  this 
dry  preparation,  and  that  a  spoonful  of  the  powder  is 
equivalent  to  a  corresponding  spoonful  of  the  oil.  "  Motr- 
siccol  "  is  a  somewhat  similar  preparation  of  cod  liver  oil. 
Analysis  of  the  sample  showed  the  presence  of  36.6  per 
cent,  of  oil  and  21.0  per  cent,  of  mineral  substance,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  oatmeal  and  other  farinaceous 
matter,  with  flavouring,  etc.  ;  a  small  quantity  of  hypo- 
phosphite  was  also  found  to  be  present.  When  stirred 
with  water  the  resulting  mixture  shows  no  signs  of  con- 
taining oil,  and  has  no  disagreeable  taste.  Another  form 
of  this  powder  is  also  supplied  in  which  an  addition  o'i 
chocolate  lias  been  made  to  give  an  agieeable  flavour  ;  this 
makes  a  mixture  with  water  which  should  prove  attractive 
to  children.  Like  "Risiccol,"  "  Morrsiceol "  is  well  suited 
for  adding  to  foods  ;  both  preparations  possess  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  presenting  the  oils  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division. 


At  the  recent  municipal  elections  in  the  United  States, 
seven  cities  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  alone— namely, 
Trenton,  l'aterson,  Rahway,  Summit,  Washington, 
Atlantic  Highlands,  and  Frenchtown — chese  medical  mecu 
for  their  mayors. 
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VIII.— "FEMALE  MEDICINES." 
None  of  the  group3  of  proprietary  medicines  which  we 
have  hitherto  dealt  with  in  this  series  ol  reports  contains 
anything  like  so  large  a  number  as  the  present.  These 
preparations  are  put  forward  ostensibly  for  the  relief  and 
core  of  painfnl  cr  deficient  menstruation,  bat  in  the 
majority  of  instances  more  or  less  obvious  hints  are  given 
that  they  will  be  of  service  in  averting  unwelcome  preg- 
nancy, and  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  are  very 
largely  taken  with  this  object.  Certain  of  them, including 
some  two  or  three  of  those  dealt  with  below,  appear  to  be 
advertised  and  recommended  in  a  way  which  is  no  more 
objectionable  than  the  advertisements  of  any  other 
nostrums,  but  these  are  the  exception,  as  we  shall  show. 
The  media  selected  for  advertising  most  of  these  articles, 
and  the  character  of  the  adveitiserxents  in  the  same 
paper,  are  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  it  is  desired  to 
convey  by  the  advertisements  without  using  words  that 
might  lead  to  the  interference  of  the  police.  On  one  page 
of  the  advertisement  portion  of  a  weekly  "comic"  paper 
before  us,  six  of  these  preparations  figure  interspersed 
among  seven  advertisements  of  "surgical  rubber  goods," 
eight  advertisements  of  photographs  delicately  hinted  to 
be  of  the  pornographic  variety,  together  with  treatises  on 
"  Manhood  !  How  lost,  how  regained  " ;  "  Words  of  wisdern 
for  our  wives"  (advertised  by  a  rubber  company);  "Tfce 
Malthusian  "(advertised  by  a  firm  of  "  surgical  instrument 
and  appliance  makers"),  and  other  announcements  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  respectable  publications. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  medicine  advertised 
Is  supplied,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  circular  recommending 
seme  "special"  or  "extra  strong"  foim  lor  obstinate 
cases,  a  higher  piice  being  charged  for  these  "extra 
strong"  medicines.  Sometimes  three  or  even  four  grade s 
are  supplied  at  ascending  prices;  several  of  these  special 
forms  are  described  belosv. 

Many  of  the  nos'Jiums  here  reported  en  are  pills,  and  In 
almoBt  every  case  they  contain  one  or  more  drugs  or 
galenical  preparations  of  a  complex  and  variable  nature, 
which  it  is  not  possible  therefore  to  determine  quantita- 
tively with  accuracy.  In  one  or  two  cases  also  an  ingre- 
dient occurs  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  identify 
satisfactorily,  and  seeing  that  the  makers  of  these  articles 
can  draw  at  pleasure  en  the  animal,  vegetable,  andminer.nl 
kingdoms,  this  need  be  no  matter  for  surprise.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  caution  which  was 
expressed  in  an  earlier  article,  that  the  formulae  given 
must  be  taken  in  many  cases  as  approximations  only. 

Towle's  Pennyroyal  and  Steel  Pills. 

Prepared  by  E.  T.  Towle  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  66,  Long  Eow, 
Nottingham.  Price  la.  lid.  per  box,  containing  twenty- 
six  pills. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  circular  enclosed 
with  the  box : 

The  irregularities  and  obstructions  to  which  so  many  ladies 
are  subject,  and  from  which  they  suffer  great  inconvenience, 
calls  for  a  reliable  remedy  that  would  coirectthe  system  and 
assist  nature  in  her  work.  Towle's  Pennyroyal  and  Steel  pills 
have  proved  invaluable  to  thousands  of  women  the  wide  world 
over,  for  upwards  ol  80  years.  They  are  looked  upon  as  a 
necessity  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  a  woman's  duties.  After 
suffering  from  various  distressing  complaints,  and  regaining 
strength,  healthfulness,  and  brightness  of  spirits,  she  gladly 
admits  that  Towle's  Pills  are  blessings  in  disguise.  For  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  Sick  Headache,  Whites,  Eruptions, 
and  Sallcwness  of  the  Skin,  Depression  of  Spirits,  Languor, 
Lassitude,  Hysteria,  and  kindred  complaints,  they  are  particu- 
larly recommended. 

The  directions  are  "  2  to  be  taken  3  times  a  day." 
The  pills  were  coated  with  French  chalk  and  sugar ; 
alter  removal  of  the  coating  the  average  weight  was 
slightly  over  2  grains.  Enough  oil  of  pennyroyal  was 
present  to  give  a  not  very  marked  odour  of  the  drug,  and 
estimation  of  the  quantity  shewed  about  0.02  grain  in  each 
pill ;  iron  sulphate  was  present,  In  amount  corresponding 
to  6.7  per  ct  nt.  of   the  official  exsiccated  salt.     About 


*  Previous  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  the  following 
issues  of  the  British  Medical  Jocenai.  :  1904,  vol.  ii,  p.  It86:  1906, 
vol.  u,  pp.  27,  1645 ;  1907,  vol.  i,  p.  215 ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  24,  U0,  2C9,  393,  530. 


43  per  cent,  of  the  pill  consisted  cf  powdered  capsicum, 
and  toother  active  ingredient  was  found,  the  lemairJer 
being  excipient  and  moisture.  The  fcirrula  is  thus, 
approximately : 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron 1*  grains 

Powdered  capsicum     06      „ 

Oil  of  pennyroyal         3  minima 

Excipient q.8. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  drugs,  for  twenty  six  pills,  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny. 

Two  other  circulars  were  enclosed  with  the  pills,  one 
being  an  advertisement  ol 

Towle's  Extra  Strong  Pennyroyal  ard  Steel  Pills.  Specially 
prepared  for  obstinate  cases.  To  be  obtained  direct  lrom  the 
sole  proprietors  only, 

the  smallest  box  of  these  being  4s.  6c\  The  other  circular 
gives  a  list  of  specialities  prepaied  by  F.  T.  Towle  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  includes  Towle's  Soluble  Quinine  Pessaries, 
"The  wife's  friend,"  double  strength;  Towle's  Antiseptic 
Tablets,  for  syringing,  etc.,  with  other  article  s.  A  further 
note  slates: 

All  kinds  cf  surgical  appliances  and  rubber  goods  kept  in 
stock. 

Dr.  John  Hooper's  Female  Pills. 

These  pills  are  stated  to  be  prepared  under  letters 
patent  granted  to  Dr.  John  Hcoper  in  1743;  neither  on 
the  label  ol  the  box  nor  on  the  circular  in  vthich  it  is 
wrapp;  d  is  the  name  cf  the  person  or  firm  now  preparing 
them  given.  An  additional  slip  or  conpen  is  enclosed, 
however,  promising  cash  prizes  to  the  persons  sendirg 
in  the  largest  numbers  of  such  coupons, and  this  is  headed 
"Dr.  John  Hooper's  Female  Pills  Co.,  Ltd."  while  the 
coupons  arediiected  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  May,  Roberts 
and  Co.,  9,  Clerkenwell  Koad,  London,  EC.  Price  Is.  lid. 
per  box  containing  forty-one  pills. 

The  uses  of  the  pills  are  set  forth  in  a  paragraph  frcm 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

These  pills,  by  long  experience  in  private  Practice,  have  been 
found  the  most  useful  Remedy  against  those  general  Complaints 
the  Female  Sex  are  subject  to.  .  .  .  They  are  the  best  Medicine 
ever  discovered  for  Young  Wore  en  of  a  pale,  sallow  Com  plexior, 
or  when  bilious,  or  effiicted  with  that  what  is  commonly  called 
Chlorosis,  or  Green  Sickness,  which  two  or  three  Bcxss  seldom 
fail  of  curiDg.  They  are  also  excellent  for  Palpitation  of  the 
Heart,  Giddiness,  Loathing  of  l'ocd,  bad  Digestion,  Pains  of 
the  Stomach.  Beatirg  of  the  Arteries  cf  the  Neck,  Short  Breath 
upon  every  little  Motirn,  Sinking  of  the  Spirits,  a  dejected 
Countenance,  and  Dislike  to  Exercise  and  Conversation.  For 
nil  which  Disorders  they  are  a  most  excellent  ard  successful 
Bemedy,  and  are  to  be  given  from  seven  years  old  and  upwards. 
They  are  elso  equally  proper  for  Married  Women,  and  ought 
alwavs  to  be  taken  one  mon'.h  after  Delivery  ;  for  they  cleante 
the  Body,  and  purge  eff  those  gross  Humours  which,  when 
retained,  generate  numerous  Diseases,  and  render  Women 
vnhealtby  all  their  lives.  They  Ehouid  also  be  taken  by 
Women  at  that  period  which  is  usually  called  "The  Turn  of 
Life."  to  prevent  those  Complaints  which  often  attend  them 
at  that  time. 

Directions  for  their  Ise.— Take  Two  or  Three  Pills  every 
other  Night  goiDg  to  Bed.  from  Ten  years  old  to  Fifteen,  and 
the  se  above  that  Age  are  to  take  Three  or  Four  after  the  same 
manner. 

Examination  of  the  letters  patent  granted  in  1743 
showed  that  a  patent  for  pills  was  taken  out  in  that  year 
by  a  Dr.  John  Hooper ;  in  those  days,  however,  so- called 
"specifications"  appear  to  have  been  accepted  which 
specified  practically  nothing,  and  no  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  composition  of  the  pills,  except  that  they  arecempof  ed 
of  "the  best  purging  stomatick  and  antibysterical  irgre- 
dients."  The  results  of  examination  of  the  pills  showed 
them  to  have  an  average  weight  of  1.2  grains,  and  to  con- 
tain sulphate  of  iron  (equivalent  to  8  4  per  cent,  of  the 
exsiccated  salt),  aloes,  powdered  senna,  jalap,  and  canella 
bark,  with  a  ti ace  of  oil  of  pennyroyal.  A  similar  pill  is 
given  by  the  following  formula : 

...  10  grains 
...  "8  „ 
...  27  ,, 
...  17  „ 
...  13  „ 
2  drops 


Dried  sulphate  of  iron. 

Powdered  senna 

Powdered  canella 
Powdered  jalap  ... 

Aloes         

Oil  of  pennyroyal 


Excipient 


In  ICO  pills. 


q.s. 


Estimated  cost  of  the  drug?,  for  forty  one  pills,  enc-fifth 
of  a  penny.  • 
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Kearsley's  Original  Widow  Welch's  Female  Pills. 

Prepared  by  C.  and  G  Kearsley,  42,  Waterloo  Road, 
London,  S.E.  Price  Is.  lii.  per  box  containing  twenty 
pills. 

In  a  circular  enclosed  with  the  box  the  pills  are 
described  as 

A  medicine  known  for  over  a  century  as  a  certain  remedy 
for  removing  those  obstructions  to  which  Young  Women  are 
so  frequently  subject  at  puberty,  and  in  regulating  that 
function  so  Important  to  female  health  up  to  a  certain 
period  of  life,  and  which  is  apt  to  become  deranged  from 
such  various  and  slight  causes. 

Then  follows  a  paragraph  devote 3  to 
The  most  prominent   symptoms  of   disturbed   health   from 
the  derangement  of  this  function. 

The  circular  continues : 

These  Pills  contain  neither  Pennyroyal  nor  other  deleterious 
or  irritating  drug,  and  they  may  therefore  be  taken  with 
Perfect  Safety  by  all  ;  they  act  on  the  system  and  general 
health,  and  areEQUALi.Y  Efficacious  in  treating  the  Absence, 
Excess,  or  IuhEGULARHY,  as  well  as  every  other  variety  of 
derangement  to  which  this  function  is  liable. 

Directions.  Begin  with  three  Pills  on  going  to  bed  :  after- 
wards four,  and  continue  that  number  every  night  till  the 
cure  be  accomplished. 

The  pills  had  an  average  weight  of  3.8  grains,  and  were 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron  (equal  to  29  per  cent,  of 
the  exsiccated  salt),  sulphur  (2.7  per  cent.),  with  powdered 
liquorice,  powdered  turmeric,  maize  starch,  and  excipient. 
The  vegetable  powders  were  estimated  to  be  present  in 
the  amounts  given  in  the  following  formula : 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron         120  grains 

Precipitated  sulphur 12 

Powdered  liquorice     65     „ 

Powderic  turmeric     34     „ 

Excipient  q.s. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  drugs,  ior  twenty  pills,  one-twentieth 
of  a  penny. 

Dr.  Davis's  Famous  Female  Pills. 

An  address,  but  no  maker's  name,  is  given  on  the  i 
label ;  in  the  enclosed  circular  also  no  makers  name  is 
given,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  pills  can  be  obtained  from 
chemists  and  patent  medicine  veniors  or  from  the  pro- 
prietor, 309,  Portobello  Road,  Notting  Hiil,  W.  The  fol- 
lowing also  appears : 

Dr.  Davis's  Famous  Female  Remedies  have  been  established 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  and  warn  the  public  that  this 
Establishment  is  not  connected  with  any  other  lirm,  and  have 
no  other  address  than  5C9,  Portobello  Road,  Sotting  Hill 
London,  W.  ' 

A  second  circular  enclosed,  quoted  below,  manifests  an 
even  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer 
to  declare  his  identry.  In  this  connexion  it  is  pertinent 
to  recall  that  in  1901  Henry  Davis,  of  309,  Portobello 
Road,  Sotting  Hill,  was  prosecu'.ed  for  illegally  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and 
was  fined  after  some  severe  comments  from  the  court.1 

The  price  of  the  piils  is  Is.  lid.  per  box,  containing 
twenty- tnree.  In  the  circular  already  quoted  from,  it  is 
stated  that : 

Dr.  Davis's  Famous  Female  Pills  have  been  known  and  ac- 
knowledged as  a  boon  to  womankind  for  over  Twenty-five 
Years,  they  are  largely  recommended  by  Medical  men  as  an 
excellent  and  an  effective  remedy  for  Ansr  rr.ia,  Giddiness 
Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meal-.  Lo-s  of  Apoetite,  Palpita- 
ucii  of  the  Heart,  Debility.  Depression,  Weakness,  Irregu- 
larity, and  ail  Female  Ailments. 

The  pills  were  found  to  be  coated  with  French  chalk ;  after 
removal  of  the  coaling  the  average  weight  was  2.7  grains. 
Examination  showed  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron  (equal 
to  16  per  cent,  of  exsiccated  salt)  powdered  savin  (about 
57  per  cent.),  and  a  bitter  substance;  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  whether  a  bitter  extract  such  as  extract  of 
gentian,  had  been  used  as  excipient,  or  whether  a  Bmall 
quantity  of  extract  of  colocynth  was  contained  In  the  pill. 
If  the  latter,  the  formula  is  approximately 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron        46  grains. 

Powdered  savin         154 

■■net  of  colocynth 0     " 

pfent         q  s " 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  drugs,  in  twenty-three  pills,  one-sixth 
Of  a  penny. 

xcal  Joubnal,  February  23rd,  1901,  p.  57s! 


The  circular  already  quoted  gives  prices  of  (among  other 
things)  Dr.  Davis's  Quinine  Safety  Conts  and  Dr.  Davis's 
Compound  Quinine  Injection ;  also  advice  to  every  one 
whose  income  is  small  to  read  "  D-.  Davis's  Little  Book 
for  Married  Ladies." 

A  second  circular  al30  enclosed  not  only  does  not  give 
the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  of  the  pills,  but  care- 
fully avoids  naming  even  the  pills.  The  entire  circular 
reads  as  follows : 

The  Most  Reliaple  Remedy  Known.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  Thousands  of  Lidies  have  derived  successful 
benefit  from  these  Pills.  Prevention  is  the  most  important 
question  of  the  day,  to  every  one  whose  income  is  limited. 
These  piils  are  absolutely  th6  most  effective  preventative  thai 
can  be  used,  no  other  remedy  can  approach  them,  and  no  other 
medicine  can  produce  such  rapid  results.  The  most  obstinate 
and  long-stanoing  cases  of  Irregularities,  Suppressions,  and 
Obstructions  incident  to  the  female  constitution  gives  way 
before  this  unique  treatment.  Eitra  Strong,  lis.  and  22s. 
These  Pills  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  constitution. 

Another  specimen  of  this  circular  giveB  the  prices  as 
"Extra  Strong,  lis.,  Special  Strength,  22s." 

Dr.  Davis's  Famous  Female  Mixture. 

This  Is  described  on  the  label  as  "  Prepared  by  the 
Proprietor  at  309,  Portobello  Rd.,  Notting  Hill."  The 
same  circulars  are  enclosed  as  with  the  pills  just 
described.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle,  containing  two  fluid 
ounces. 

Directions — One  Teaspoonful  to  be  taken  Four  Times  a  Day. 

The  principal  ingredient  found  was  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
of  which  about  0  8  per  cent,  was  present,  with  9  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  (by  volume),  and  about  4  per  cent,  of  glycerine. 
The  mixture  also  contained  0.8  per  cent  of  undissolved 
substance ;  this  contained  a  trace  of  magnesia  (no  doubt 
employed  in  mixing  in  the  oil  of  pennyroyal);  the 
insoluble  and  dissolved  substances  gave  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  extract  of  gossypium,  but  a9  this  contains  110 
definite  active  principle,  and  there  is  no  standard  method 
for  preparing  it,  the  quantity  could  not  be  determined. 
The  whole  of  the  drug  extractive  present  did  not  appear 
to  be  derived  from  gossypium,  but  the  other  ingredient 
could  not  be  identified  with  any  ordinary  drug,  after  com- 
parison with  a  considerable  number.  A  trace  of  some 
alkaloidal  substance  (under  0.01  per  cent.)  was  also 
present. 

Jefferson  Dodd's  Corrective. 

Prepared  by  Jefferson  Dodd,  for  Jefferson  Dodd,  Ltd., 
34,  James  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.  Price  2s.  9d. 
per  bottle,  containing  4  fluid  ounces. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  circular  enclosed  with 
the  bottle: 

Dodd's  Female  Remedies  are  recognized  by  the  most  eminent 
Medical  Authorities  in  Loodon  on  Diseases  of  Women  as  being 
the  safest  and  most  beneficial  Medicines  that  science,  skill, 
and  long  years  of  practice  have  been  able  to  discover  for  the 
curs  and  relit  f  of  comp'aints  peculiar  to  the  Female  Sex. 

This  MIX  IT  RE  is  soecially  recommended  to  be  taken  with  or 
without  the  FE  MALE  PILLS.  It  gives  most  prompt  relief  in  all 
cases. 

Directions. — Two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  with  one  or  mora  of  Dodd's  Female  Pills,  night 
and  morning,  until  relief  is  effected. 

Examination  of  the  mixture  showed  the  presence  of 
the  constituents  of  decoction  of  aloes,  except  saffron, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloroform ;  the  alcohol, 
however,  only  amounted  to  5.3  per  cent,  (by  volume).  A 
"concentrated  decoction  of  aloes,  wittout  saffron,"  is 
largely  sold  as  a  cheaper  substitu'e  for  the  official  prepara- 
tion; the  latter,  however,  whether  with  or  without  the 
saffron,  cannot  properly  be  prepared  of  the  concentration 
commonly  employed  (1  =  4)  on  account  of  tbe  amount  of 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  the  alcohol  is  therefore 
diminished  in  the  concentrated  preparation,  and  may 
consequently  vary  in  the  preparations  of  different  makers. 
The  following  formula : 

Concentrated  decoction  of  aloes  without  saffron 

(1  to  3),  1  part : 
Chloroform  water,  2  parts  ; 
Water  to  8  parts  (all  by  mtasure), 

gave  a  mixture  agreeing  In  all  respects,  except  the  amount 
oi  alcohol  present,  with  the  one  under  examination. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  of  4  ounces,  nine-tenths 
of  a  penny. 
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Jbfferson  Dodd's  Female  Pills. 

Price  Is.  lid.  per  box,  containing  thirty- six. 

In  the  same  circular  as  has  been  quoted  above  these 
are  referred  to  as  follows : 

Dodd's  female  pills  ...  are  the  safest  and  most  effectual 
pills  for  all  ailments  peculiar  to  women.  In  cases  of  Hysteria, 
Anaemia.  Loss  of  App-tite,  Sallow  Complexion,  Pains  in  the 
Limbs,  Nervousness,  Headache,  Neuralgia,  Faintness,  Palpi- 
tation, Depessed  Spirits,  Cold  Feelings,  Fatigue,  Functional 
Amenorrhoea,  and  all  Nervous  Affeotions  they  are  most  bene- 
ficial. 

Directions.— One  or  two  pills  night  and  morning,  or  one  three 
times  a  day. 

The  pills  were  found  to  be  coated  with  French  chalk,  and 
after  removal  of  the  coating  had  an  average  weight  of 
3.4  grains.  Analysis  showed  sulphate  of  iron  to  be 
present  (equal  to  8.9  per  cent,  of  exsiccated  fait),  with  aloes 
and  powdered  liquorice,  the  remainder  being  excipient 
and  moisture.    The  following  formula  gave  a  similar  pill: 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron         34  grains 

Powdered  liquorioe    72      ,, 

Barhadoes  aloes  142      ,, 

Excipient  q.s. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  drugs  for  thirty- six  pills,  one- sixth 
of  a  penny. 

Martin's  Apiol  ash  Steel  Pills. 

Proprietor,  William  Martin,  High  Street,  Southampton. 
Price  4s.  6d.  per  botMe,  containing  forty-nine  pills. 

The  directions  on  the  label  are  as  follows  : 

One  or  two  night  and  morning,  a  few  days  before  the  period 
is  due,  or  if  passed,  take  for  three  or  four  days,  then  discon- 
tinue and  commence  taking  a  few  days  before  the  next  period. 
Ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  special  essence  of  pennyroyal  may 
be  taken  each  nighi  at  bedtime  in  a  little  warm  gin  and  water 
during  the  time  the  pills  are  being  taken. 

The  pills  were  coated  with  French  chalk,  coloured  pink 
with  eoslrj ;  after  removal  of  the  coating  the  average 
weight  was  3  8  grains.  Iron  was  found  to  be  present  in 
the  metallic  ptate  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent. ;  powdered 
cinnamon,  powdered  cardamom,  and  aloes  were  also  found, 
and  about  3  per  cent,  of  apiol ;  estimation  of  the  amounts 
of  the  drugs  and  comparison  with  pill-masses  prepared 
for  the  purpose  indicated  the  following  formula : 


Reduoed  iron 

...    10  grains 

Barhadoes  aloes     ... 

...  150      „ 

Apiol 

...     12      ,, 

Powdered  cinnamon 

...    75      ,, 

Powdered  cardamom 

...     55      „ 

Excipient     

...    qs. 

In  100 

pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients,  for  forty-nine  pills,  three 
farthings.  Enclosed  with  the  pills  is  a  circular,  which 
refers  first  to  the  "Special  Essence  of  Pennyroyal"  men- 
tioned in  the  directions,  and  continues: 

If  the  Pills  are  not  sufficiently  strong,  the  strongest  prepara- 
tion sold  is  Fournier's  Hygieuique  Mixture.  Price  eleven 
shillings  post  free.  Take  a  few  days  before  the  periods  are 
due.    A  long  walk  or  a  good  cycle  ride  also  helps  nature. 

At  the  foot  of  the  circular  appears  "Proprietor — William 
Martin,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  opposite  General  Post 
Office,  Southampton." 

Fouknieb's  Hyoeniqoe  Mixture  for  Females 
(Extra  Strong). 

Price  lis.  Od.  per  bottle  holding  ;wenty  fluid  ounces. 

The  mixture  was  obtained  from  W.  Martin,  as  above, 
but  the  name  on  the  label  is  '•  Fournier  et  Cie.,  London, 
Paris  and  New  York." 

"  Dose :  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day  half  an  hour  alter  meals." 

Examination  showed  the  mixture  to  consist  of  compound 
decoction  of  aloes,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  iron;  the  amount  of  the  latter  corresponded  to 
0.45  per  cent,  of  the  crystalline  ferrous  sulphate,  or  two 
grains  in  a  dose.  A  further  difference  between  thiB  mix- 
ture and  the  official  decoction  of  aloes  was  that  this  only 
contained  3.9  per  cent  of  alcohol,  against  18  per  cent. 
in  the  preparation  cf  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  for  twenty  fluid  ounces, 
Is.  Id. 

Dtjmas's  Paris  Pills. 

Supplied  by  AdeJir.e  Duma3,  217,  Graham  Road, 
London,  N.E. 


These  pills  are  advertised  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  To  Married  Ladles. 

Try  the  French  Remedy. 

Not  a  Dangerous  Drug,  but  a  wonderful  Secret  Invention. 

Never  Fails.     Particulars  Free  to  ail  Applicants. 

Address, 

M.D.,  217,  Graham  Road,  London,  N.E." 

"  M.D."  may,  of  course,  stand  for  Madame  Dumas,  but  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that 
the  "secret  invention  "is  supplied  by  a  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
In  a  circular  referring  to  the  pills  and  giving  testi- 
monials, etc.,  they  are  described  aa  follows : 

"Dumas' Paris  Pills. 
The  Combination  Remedy  (Protected). 

What  is  meant  by  a  Combination  Remedy? 

Dumas's  Combination  Remedy,  The  Paris  PHI  (Pilule  de 
Paris)  is  in  reality  a  carefully  selected  combination  of  the 
most  powerful  drugs  known  to  Medical  and  Botanical  Sciences, 
whereby  a  maximum  oertainty  of  producing  the  desired  effect 
is  absolutely  assured,  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable  result 
being  as  follows  :  If  any  specific  drug  contained  In  the  Paris 
Pill  be  not  actively  suitable  for  a  particular  female  organiza- 
tion, there  are  other  active  ingredients  present,  which,  from 
their  varied  and  searching  nature,  are  in  every  way  calculated 
to  at  once  grapple  with  and  overcome  the  most  obstinate  case. 
In  the  face,  therefore,  of  such  a  remedy  as  h*re  described,  it 
can  be  well  understood  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  failure 
of  effect. 

Dumas's  Paris  Pills,  secret,  and  powerful  Ingredients  (pro- 
tected by  Government  stamp)  act  with  instant  certainty,  in  all 
cases  of  Irregularities  and  Suppression  of  the  Menses,  in- 
cidental to  females. 

"  Dumas's  Paris  Pills  are  sold'at  4s.  6d.  per  box.  Special 
and  Extra  Strong,  lis.  per  box." 

Another  pamphlet  from  the  same  source  is — 

"The  Pocket  Price  List  of  Appliances  (Hygienic  and 
Surgical)  to  be  obtained  at  Dumas's  Laboratory  and  Dep6t, 
217,  Graham  Road,  London,  N.E."  This  gives  particulars 
of  the  following  articles,  among  others :  "  Soluble 
Pessaries,"  "  Preventive  Sponge,"  "  The  '  Special '  Malthus 
Sheath,"  "Dumas'  Preventive  Powders,"  and  "Dumas' 
French  Remedy  (known  as  the  '  anti  genitnre,'— protected) 
a  wonderful  secret  invention,  for  use  by  married  ladies, 
for  the  prevention  of  conception." 

The  box  of  pills  examined  was  obtained  by  post  from 
the  address  given.  It  bore  no  name  en  the  package  or 
label,  the  entire  wording  of  the  latter  being  as  follows  : 

Not  to  be  taken  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  Caution.  One  pill 
only  to  be  taken  night  and  morniDg  Alcoholic  stimulants 
should  be  discontinued  whilst  taking  the  Pills. 

The  box  contained  forty-  six  pills ;  these  were  coated  with 
French  chalk,  and  after  removal  of  the  coating  had  an 
average  weight  of  2  9  grains.  Examination  showed  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  aloes,  canella,  liquorice, 
jalap,  ginger,  wheat-flour,  and  a  trace  of  oil  of  pennyroyal. 
Estimation  of  the  amounts  of  these  ingredients  indicated 
the  following  formula: 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron 38  grains 

Powdered  canella         22      ,, 

Powdered  liquorice      22      ,, 

Powdered  jalap ...  12      ,, 

Powdered  ginger  6      ,, 

Barbadoes  aloes 46     ,, 

Flour         12      „ 

Oil  of  pennyroyal         2  minims 

Excipient q.s. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients  for  forty- six  pills,  one- fifth 
of  a  penny. 

Monaid  Tablets. 

Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  and  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.S.A., 
and  34,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

Price  2s.  9d.  per  box  containing  fifty-nine  tablets. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  circular  enclosed 
with  the  box : 

Monaid  Tablkth. 

An  agreeable,  convenient,  and  absolutely  safe  specific  for 
Painful  Menstruation.  Knowing  that  women  and  girls 
generally— especially  tired  and  worn-out  mothers,  girls  in 
mil's,  shops,  stores,  and  offices,  girls  in  rctiool  and  at  college- 
suffer  durmg  the  menstrual  period-  some  of  them  so  intensely 
that  the  monthly  process  is  an  ordeal— and  also  knowing  that 
we  had  a  remedy  that  would  give  immediate  relief  without 
producing  any  ill  effect  whatsoever,  we  felt  It  our  boonden 
duty  to  make  this  remedy  krown  in  every  city,  town,  village, 
aid  hamlet  throughout  the  length  and  brtadth  of  our  land. 
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Thii  we  are  now  undertaking  to  do,  not  by  the  ordinary  adver- 
tising methods,  bat  by  such  methods  as  Mem  to  us  to  be  the 
least  open  to  criticism  in  point  of  delicacy. 

Monald  Tablets  are  composed  of  warming,  soothing,  com- 
forting remedies,  and  do  not  contain  a  particle  ot  opinm  or 
any  of  Its  derivatives,  or  any  other  narcotic  whatsoever. 

The  directions  are  given  as  follows  : 

Dose:  Four  tablets  with  a  draught  of  water,  repeat  evsry 
half  hoar  an  til  the  pain  is  relieved.  Generally  speaking  the 
first  dose  relieves,  bat  a  cup  of  h  >t  water  adds  materially  to 
the  effect  of  the  Tablets  and  should  be  taken  with  the  second 
dose. 

The  tablets  are  described  as  "chocolate  coated;"  in 
reality  they  werecoated  with  sugar  coloured  to  a  chocolate- 
brown  with  Iran  oxide.  After  removal  of  the  coating,  the 
average  weight  of  one  was  2.2  grains.  They  contained 
neither  iron,  aloes',  pennyroyal,  or  any  powdered  vegetable 
drug,  and  no  alkaloil.  Oleo-resin  of  capsicum  was  pre- 
sent to  a  rather  considerable  extent,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  remaiaiog  material  of  the  tablets  consisted  of  a 
substance  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  caulopbyllia;  the 
two  were  compared  by  Various  tests,  but  as  there  are  no 
definite  reactions  for  caulophyllin,  and  it  possesses  no 
characteristic  smell,  taste,  etc.,  it  cannot  bs  quite  posi- 
tively assorted  that  this  was  the  substance  present. 
E  lough  oil  of  caraway  was  present  to  give  a  slight  odour, 
and  small  quantities  of  flour  and  kaolin ;  there  was  some 
indication  of  another  substance,  but  nothing  further 
could  be  identified. 

Nurse  Powell's  Remedies. 
Supplied  by  the  Powell  Remedy  Co.,  Replingham  Road, 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.W. 
These  are  advertised  in  the  f  jllowing  terms  : 

Free  Offer  to  Lidies. 
Oar  recent  offer  of  a  Free  Sample  of  Nurse  Powell's  Popular 
Pellets  met  with  such  striking  smcess  that  we  have  decided  to 
repeat  the  off=r.  Ladies  Ehould  write  for  free  box,  enclosing 
stamp  for  postage.  Dolay  is  dangerous  ;  write  at  once  and 
obtain  relief.— Nurse  F.  Powell  Remedy  Co.,  Replingham  Road, 
Wandsworth,  London. 

An  application  for  a  free  bDx  as  advertised  brought  a 
small  box  containing  three  white  coated  pills,  together 
with  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken: 

0  ving  to  their  proved  superiority  they  have  now  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  The  Leading  Woman's  Medicine— a  proof  of 
which  is  that  in  thousands  of  homes  to-diy  a  box  is  always 
to  b3  found,  ready  for  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  They 
are  composed  of  ingredients  which  are  Perfectly  Harmless, 
and  will  not  iDJare  the  most  delicate  constitution,  nor  disturb 
one'd  usual  oecaoations.  yet  they  Fully  Carry  Out  All  that 
is  claimed  for  them.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  try  this 
sample  at  once,  and  let  us  know  the  result.  In  many  cases 
this  small  quantity  has  brought  about  relief  and  health.  We 
would  ask  you  Not  to  Expect  Too  Much  frorr  it,  however,  bat 
to  obtain  more  and  take  them  regularly  Each  Day  until  you 
obtain  a  b9neficlal  re-ult.  They  bavo  cured  thousands  of 
suffering  women  who  have  besn'on  the  verge  of  despair,  and 
we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  oily  per=evere  with  them,  and 
give  them  a  thorough  trial  They  Will  Relieve  You. 

The  pills  were  stated  to  be  1?.  Hi.  per  box,  and  this 
amount  was  sent  with  a  request  ior  a  box.  This  brought  a 
box  containing  twenty- four  white-coated  pills,  bearing  on 
the  label  the  words  "  Nurse  Powell's  Popular  Pellets  care 
Anaemia,  Djbillty,  Constipation,  Headache,  and  all 
Female  Ailments  "  ;  the  words  "  Poplets,  Registered,"  were 
printed  across  the  libel  in  red  ink.  A  circular  was 
enclosed  on  which  it  was  stated — 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  pellets  are  prepared 
In  Two  Forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The 
Ordinary  Pellats  (Price  Is.  lji.  and  2s.  9J.)  are  prepar-d  as  a 
remedy  for  Nervousness,  Headache,  Constipation,  Anaemia, 
Debility,  Sleeplsssaeas,  Hvsteria,  Lack  of  Energy,  Wind, 
Biliousness,  Indigestion,  Sick  Headaohe,  and  a  general  run- 
down state  of  the  system,  and  Menstrual  Troubles  of  a  slight 
nature.  The  Special  Pellets  (Price  4s.  6d.  per  boxt  are  ex- 
pressly compounded  for  use  in  all  Severe  Menstrual  Troubles, 
and  should  be  ordered  for  Suppression  of  the  Menses, 
Irregular  and  Painful  Menstruation  Painful  Urination,  Change 
of  Life,  Dragging  or  B  sarlng  Down  Pains,  Leuoorrhoea (whites), 
Excessive  Flow  of  the  MenseB,  and  all  kindred  ailments 

A  box  of  the  "special  pellets  "  was  therefore  obtained; 
these  were  compressed  tablets  with  a  bright  purple  coat- 
log,  and  were  labelled  "Nurse  Powell's  Popular  Pellets 
for  all  Female  Ailments  (Special),"  and  also  bore  the  words 
"Popleta,    Registered,"    in    red     Ink     across     the    label. 


Another  circular  was  now  enclosed,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  : 

Special  notice  ! 

There  are  many  cases  of  female  irregularities  which  require 
special  treatment,  and  which  cannot  be  met  by  th9  remedies 
which  cure  more  ordinary  ailments.  This  fact  is  well  known 
to  the  Physician  who  has  made  a  special  stndy  of  the  female 
system,  and  has  his  own  special  prescriptions  which  he  applies 
to  the  various  stages  of  the  ailments  as  occasion  demands 

Whilst  it  is  quite  true  that  Nurse  Powell's  Popular  Pellets 
euro  all  but  the  more  obstinate  cases,  we  find  it  occasionally 
necessary  that  a  stronger  treatment  is  required.  For  this 
purpose,  we  supply  two  preparations  prepared  from  the  pre- 
scriptions of  a  celebrated  physician,  and  which  he  relied 
upon  to  cure  where  every  other  means  had  been  unavailing. 
These  remedies  are  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  pill  and  a  mix- 
ture, either  of  which  will  be  found  effective,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  very  bsst  results,  by  far  the  be3t  method  is  to  take 
the  pills  and  mixture  in  alternate  doses. 

These  exceedingly  valuab'e  preparations  we  recommend  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  They  are  prepared  by  fully  qualified 
chemists  from  the  purest  ingredients  obtainable,  and  moit 
beneficial  results  are  obtained  after  a  fewdoses. 

Tne  price  of  these  remedies  is  necessarily  higher  than  the 
ordinary  preparations,  but  compared  with  the  results  the  cost 
is  small. 

{"Corrective  Pills,  lis.  per  box  ; 
Prices-!  Corrective  Mixture,  13;.  per  hot.  ; 
(or  the  two  preparations,  21s. 

Supplies  of  bothithese  were  obtained. 
In  a  little  book  sent  with  the  earlier  supply,  entitled 
Woman's  Some  Doctor,  appears  the  following : 

Advice  to  Sufferers  Free. 
Many  women  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  ailment 
and  the  best  means  to  obtain  a  cure.  To  a'l  such,  we  offer  our 
Exberienced  Advice  Free  if  full  particulars  are  given  to  us 
in  a  letter.  If  Nurse  Powell's  Popular  Pellets  will  be  of  no  nse 
in  your  particu'ar  case  you  will  be  at  once  told  so.  Address  all 
letters  asking  for  advice  to  the  Manageress,  and  mark  them 
"  Private"  in  the  top  left  hand  corner.  They  will  then  reoeive 
immediate  attention  and  will  be  treated  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

In  sending  for  each  of  these  preparations  nothing  was 
said  with  regard  to  the  case  for  which  they  were  supposed 
to  be  intended,  but  after  a  short  interval  a  typed  letter 
was  received,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  : 

Dear  Madam, — In  reply  to  your  communication  of  a  few 
days  ago,  we  looked  carefully  into  your  case,  and  advised  yon 
to  persevere  with  our  remedy.  It  seemed  to  us  that  your  ail- 
ment was  similar  in  almost  all  respects  to  maDy  other  cases 
which  we  have  had,  and  in  practically  all  of  these  the  treat- 
ment we  advise  has  been  taken  with  entire  success,  as  the 

grateful  letters  we  have  received  plainly  show With 

all  good  wishes,  and  again  assuring  you  of  our  sympathy  and 
aid,  we  romain,  dear  Madam,  yours  faithfully,  The  Nurse 
Powell  Remedy  Co. 

As  the  "ordinary"  pellets  turned  out  (after  they  were 
bought)  to  be  chiefly  intended  for  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation they  were  not  analysed.  The  other  three 
preparations  were  examined  with  the  following  results: 

Nurse  Powell's  Popular  Pellets  (Special). 

Price  4a.  6d.  per  box,  containing  forty-five  tablets.  The 
label  gives  no  directions  for  taking,  but  one  of  the 
circulars  Includes  the  following  : 

For  all  menstrual  troubles,  suppression,  obstruction,  and 
irregularity.  Take  two  to  three  Special  Pellets  three  times 
dai'y  after  meals,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Bathe 
the  feet  in  hot  water  each  ni^ht  until  regular  flow  is  estab- 
lished. Then  follow  by  one  Special  Pellet  night  and  morning 
for  three  days. 

The  tablets  were  coated  with  sugar,  dyed  externally  to  a 
bright  purple ;  the  average  weight  after  removing  the 
oatingwas  2.8  grains.  Analysis  showed  the  presence  of 
sulphate  ot  iron,  aloes,  canella.  ginger,  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
with  starch  and  kaolin.  Estimation  of  the  various 
iagredlents  Indicated  the  following  formula: 

Dried  sulphate  cf  iron        40  grains. 

Soootrine  aloes  67        „ 

Powdered  canella     55       ,, 

Powdered  ginger       8        ,, 

Oil  of  pennyroyal      12  minims. 

Maiz?  starch 16  grains. 

Kaolin 50       ,, 

Exclplent         q.s. 

In  100  tablets. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients  of  forty-five  tablets,  one 
halfpenny. 
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Norse  Powell's  Corrective  Pills. 
Price  113.  per  box,  containing  forty-two  pills. 
The  box  bears  no  label,  and  the  only  Indication  of  the 
Identity  of  the  article  was  a  seal  showing  tha  initial  "P" 
on  the  cuter  case. 

Stamped  on  the  lid  ot  the  box  are  the  following 
directions :  "  Dose,  3—3  times  daily  after  m?als.:' 

The  pills  were  gtejish-bia  k,  and  proved  to  be  coated 
with  Frensb.  chalk  and  graphite;  aiter  removal  of  the 
coating  the  average  we'ght  was  4  6  grains.  Analysis 
showed  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iroD,  aloes,  oil  of 
penny  royal,  jilap,  etaroh,  and  powdered  liquorice  ; 
another  vegetable  snbstasce  was  present,  which  agreed  in 
its  histological  character**  with  powdered  olive  stones,  a 
material  largely  employed  in  adulterating  the  cheaper 
grades  of  powdered  liquorice.  Estimation  of  the  various 
ingredients  indicated  lae  following  formula  : 

Dried  sulpbata  of  iron         ICO  grains 

Socotrine  aloes 140      ,, 

Powdered  jilap 14      ,, 

Powdered  liquorice  (adulterated)...      80      ,, 

Oil  of  pennyroyal        10  minima 

Starch      10  grains 

Exciplent  q.s. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients  for  forty-two  pills,  one- 
third  of  a  penny. 

Nurse  Powell's  Corrective  Mixture. 

Price  13s.  per  bottle,  containing  eight  fluid  ounces. 

Directions  far  use.  Take  two  tab'.espoonfolls  night  and 
morning — after  meals.  Batha  the  feet  each  night  in  hot 
water. 

Examination  of  the  liquid  showed  it  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  compound  decoction  01  aloes,  without  saffron,  with  a 
trace  of  chloroform ;  it  was,  however,  much  darker  than 
the  official  decoction  of  corresponding  sttength;  no  addi- 
tional drug,  however,  could  be  detected,  and  by  adding 
burnt  sugar  to  the  decoction  made  without  saflrjn,  a  very 
similar  liquid  wasobtained.  Only  4.7  per  cent,  (by  volume) 
of  alaohol  wag  present,  instead  of  the  18  per  cent,  of  the 
official  decoction. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients  of  eight  fluid  ounces,  3d. 

Sanol  Coses. 
This  article  is  advertised  in  the  fcllDwIrg  terms : 

Ladies 
Should  send  ttsmped  addressed  envelope  for  Full  Particulars 
of  a  harmless  and  purely  medicinal  remedy  for  all  ailments 
Incidental  to  the  sex.     Xo  Pills  or  Mixtures. 

The  Most  Reliable  Remedy  ever  discovered. 
Address       Mrs.  Hilda  D.  Manners, 

257,  High  Hjlboin,  London,  W.C. 

Application  by  post  to  the  address  given  brought  a  booklet 
entitled  "Woman's  Key  to  Health,"  and  a  multiple-type- 
written letter,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  remedy  in 
question  consisted  of  "  Sanol  Conefy'  or  rectal  suppo- 
sitories.   In  the  letter  it  is  stated  that— 

They  act  like  magic,  and  are  Ten  Times  More  Efficacious 
Than  Any  Medicine  Can  Possibly  Be  as  they  undergo  no 
change  by  passing  through  thesystem  as  medicines  have  to  do, 
bu*  act  direct  in  their  full  strength  and  activity.  .  .  .  "Sanol 
Cones  "  are  packed  in  boxes  price  4s.  6d  ,  and  "  Special  "  Cones 
(stioogly  recommended)  price  lis.  each,  and  are  sent  entirely 
free  from  all  observation  with  full  directions  and  a  special 
letter  of  advice. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Woman's  Key  to 
Health  " : 

Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  women  are  afflicted  with 
some  complaint  in  greater  or  leeser  degree,  it  is  to  these  that 
rectal  treatment,  as  represented  by  Sanol  Cones,  so  strongly 
appeals. 

Soma  may  naturally  ask,  is  It  a  fact  that  remedies  are 
absorbed  rapidly  when  introduced  into  the  rectum  ?  To  tbi> 
we  answer,  unque-  tionably  sol  The  skin,  and  the  mncoi  s 
membraDeto  a  much  greater  degree,  have  the  singular  power 
of  absoibing  substances  applied  to  them.  .  .  . 

Compare  this  simpia  treatment  with  ordinary  medication, 
which  usually  consuls  of  the  Introduction  of  powerful  drugs 
into  the  stOAiacb.  These  drng3  have  to  undergo  an  elaborate 
preparation  in  the  stomach  ;  and  not  only  do  they  corrode  and 
weaken  that  organ,  but  they  are  themselves  often  neutralised 
by  the  various  juices  of  tha  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so 
rendi-red  inert  and  usaless,  hence  remedies  as  exemplified  by 
Banol  Cones  used  by  the  rectum  are  more  rapidly  absorbed 
in  a  purer  and  mora  active  stale  into  tha  circulation  and  do 
ttelr  work  mere  effectually  then  st-mach  medicines  can  pos- 


sibly do.  .  .  .  Sanol  cones  are  a  certain,  safe,  an'l  speedy 
Remedy  for:  Anaemia,  Leocorrhoea,  Change  of  Life,  Hysteria. 
Kemnie  Weakness,  Painful  cr  Excessive  Menstruation,  General 
Debility,  Depression  ot  Spirits,  Lassitude.  Loss  of  Ei.ergy, 
Xervous  Irritability,  Suppiesiion,  aud  ail  Ailments  Incidental 
to  the  Female  System  without  taking  Stomach  Medicines. 

A  page  In  this  booklet  is  devoted  to  "  Pest  aires  Contra- 
concepiifs,"  "or  Improved  Soluble  Quinine  Pt-ssaiies." 
Two  boxes  of  cones  were  obtained,  each  one  being  accom- 
pacied  by  a  letter,  typed,  like  the  first,  by  a  multiple  copy 
machine;  the  first  gave  directions  as  follows:  "insert 
one  cone  up  the  rectum  (which  is  the  back  passage  leading 
to  the  bowels)  three  times  daily,''  and  urges  the  necessity 
of  perseverance;  the  EPCotd  recommends  "sanol  cascara 
tablets"  if  aDy  inclination  to  constipation  exists.  After 
an  Interval  a  further  let.er  was  received,  as  follows : 

Dear  Mat?am, — I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  how  the  "Sanol  Cones"  I  sent  yon  tome  time  ago 
have  acted.  I  sincerely  trust  that  in  this  case  no  cows  is  geed 
news,  and  that  you  have  derived  great  benefit  from  their  use. 

As  I  think  I  told  you  btfore,  Bome  complaints  are  naturally 
much  more  difficultsocurethan  others, and  require  longerperse- 
verance.  but  I  honestly  and  truly  do  not  believe  tbey  ever  fall 
to  benefit  when  used  as  directed  and  persevered  with. 

I  assure  you  I  should  be  the  last  to  induce  ycu  to  spend 
money  unless  I  honestly  thought  flnd  believed  tbat  the  cones 
would  benefit  you  ;  but  if  you  are  not  yet  curid  I  think  it  la 
only  my  duty  to  strongly  urge  you  to  persevere  with  the  treat- 
ment, and  if  you  hesitate  to  do  so  owing  to  the  noLiey  beiDt? 
a  consideration  to  you,  I  am  willing  to  meet  you  as  far  as  I 
possibly  can  ;  and  will  send  you  on  a  further  supply  of  "  Satol 
Cones  "  at  half  the  ordinary  price,  naoa^iv,  either  a  4=>.  6d.  box 
for  2s.  3d.,  or  an  lis.  box  cf  tna  "Special  "  Cones  for  5s.  6d. 

I  am  offering  you  this  very  great  reduction  in  price  as  I  am 
most  anxious  that  you  should  be  restored  to  health  as  I  am 
quite  certain  that  you  will  be  if  you  persevere  steadily. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  troubling  me  by  writing  me  fully  as  to 
how  the  treatment  has  affected  you,  as  I  can  essure  you  that  I 
am  Quite  as  anxious  to  cure  as  you  yourself  are  to  be  cured, 
and  I  take  a  special  interest  in  5  our  case. 

Trusting  eoon  to  hear  from  you, 

Yours  truly,  Hilda  Manners. 

A  box  of  the  "  Special "  Cones  was  also  obtained,  and 
both  kinds  were  analysed. 

Sanol  Cones  (Ordinary).  Price  4s.  6d.  per  box,  con- 
taining sxteen  cones.  The  "cones  "were  small  supposi- 
tories rounded  at  one  end  aDd  tapering  towards  the  other  ; 
they  were  of  au  avtrage  weight  of  13.2  grains.  They  con- 
tained sulphate  of  iron  eorrespandlng  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
the  exsiccated  salt,  quinine  corresponding  to  6  6  per  cent, 
of  the  ordinary  sulphate,  and  absnt  2  per  cent,  of  a  vege- 
table powder,  which  proved  to  be  gentian  root ;  the 
remainder  consisted  of  oil  of  theobroma.  The  formula  is 
thus: 

Dried  sulphRte  of  iron       22  grains 

Sulphate  of  quinine  87     ,, 

Powdered  gentian  26     „ 

Cacao  butter 1,200     ,, 

In  100  cones. 

Estimated  C03t  of  ingredients  ol  sixteen  cones,  under 
three  halfpence. 

Sanol  Cones  (Special).  Price  lis.  per  box,  containing 
thirty-six  cones.  These  were  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  preceding,  but  differed  in  being  of  a  green  colour. 
Analysis  showed  the  presence  cf  quinine  sulphate,  5  5  per 
cent.,  and  powdered  gentian  about  4  per  cent. ;  the  base 
was  oil  of  theobroma.  No  other  medicament  could  be 
detected ;  the  green  colouring  matter  was  small  in 
quantity  and  dissolved  in  the  fat,  a  similar  product  beiDg 
obtained  by  colouring  cacao  butter  with  commercial 
chlorophyll.    The  formula  is  thus: 

Sulphate  of  quinine 72  grains 

Powdered  gentian      52      ,, 

Cacao  butter  (tinted  green) 1,200      ,, 

In  100  cones. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  in  thlriy  six  cones,  3d. 

I.R.S.  Compound  Golden  Tablets. 
Supplied  by  the  I  R.S.  Ccapsny  (.1 30  calling  themselves 
the  Irristum  Company),  145  Stockwell  Road.  London,  S.W. 
Price  Is.  lid.  per  box,  containing  twenty  four. 
"  Dose — One  four  times  a  cay." 
These  are  advertised  in  the  following  terms: 

The  I.RS.  Golden  Compound  Tablets  are  of  priceless 
value  to  all  ladies.  They  afford  relief  In  every  Instance — 
frequently  in  a  few  hours.  Co3ted  with  Gold,  prepared  with 
drugs  worth  their  weight  in  Geld,  they  ere  far  superior  to 
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Bitter  Apple,  Steel,  and  Pennyroyal,  etc.,  and  all  similar 
preparations. 
A  letter  was  sent  with  the  pills,  which  ran  as  follows  : 
Dear  Madam.  I  am  sending  Tablets  a9  requested,  with  every 
confidence  in  their  efficacy,  and  I  have  no  doabt  they  will  very 
60on  relieve  you  of  all  your  present  uncomfortable  feelings ; 
we  have  many  patients  who  Nhver  require  anything  stronger. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  ladies  upon  whom  liquid  medicine 
acts  more  promptly  ;  we  theref jre  beg  to  enclose  you  parti- 
culars of  our  "  Irristum  "  in  its  liquid  form,  in  case  yon  require 
very  speedy  relief,  or  your  constitution  is  a  very  stubborn  one. 
Take  these  Tablets  after  Meals.  Assuring  you  of  my  personal 
and  immediate  attention,  I  am,  dear  Madam,  Faithf ally  yours, 
Thk  Lady  Manager. 

The  "tablets"  were  ovoid  pills,  coated  with  French 
chalk,  "  gilded  "  on  the  surface ;  the  "  gilding  "  showed  the 
composition  of  so-called  gold  paint,  containing  copper  bat 
no  gold.  AHer  removal  of  the  coating  the  average  weight 
of  the  pills  was  2  grains  ;  analysis  showed  them  to  contain 
sulphate  of  iron  equivalent  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  exsic- 
cated salt,  and  sodium  carbonate,  producing  ferrous  car- 
bonate on  addition  of  water;  the  other  ingredients  were 
starch,  gum,  and  moisture.  The  amounts  of  ferrous 
sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  were  not  properly  adjusted 
for  converting  the  whole  of  the  former  to  ferrous  carbonate, 
but  the  composition  was  variable.  One  specimen  showed 
48  per  cent,  of  dried  ferrous  sulphate,  one- fourth  of  which 
was  converted  to  ferrous  carbonate  on  treatment  with 
water;  another  gave  only  37  per  cent,  of  dried  ferrous 
sulphate,  two  fifths  of  which  formed  ferrous  carbonate. 
The  formula  is  thus  approximately : 

Dried  sulphate  of  iron -.  86  grains 

Dried  sodium  carbonate        25      ,, 

JSxotpient qs. 

In  100  pills. 

Estimated  cost  of  ingredients  of  twenty-four  pills, 
one- fifteenth  of  a  penny. 

Irristum. 

The  "  particulars  of  our  '  Irristum '  In  it3  liquid  form," 
referred  to  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  were  in  the  form  of 
a  small  book,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

The  "Irristum"  medicine  is  an  Absolutely  Safe  and 
Certain  Remedy  for  amenorrhoea  Chlorosis,  Dyshenor- 
rhoea,  leucorrhoea  anaemia,  and  all  irregularities 
and  Obstructions  even  of  the  most  Obstinate  and 
Stubborn  Character,  and  unquestionably  if  one  curse  stands 
out  prominently  above  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  woman- 
kind, it  is  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health.  The  mind  and 
the  body— the  mental  and  the  physical— are  so  intimately  and 
so  wonderfully  co-mingled  in  the  human  frame  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mobt  self-denying  and  amiable  woman  to 
maintain  that  eq  aaniraity  and  sweetness  of  demeanour  without 
which  conjugal  felicity  is  out  of  the  question,  if  there  exists  a 
hidden  or  secret  sorrow,  or  if  the  inscrutable  laws  of  health 
are  not  fulfilling  their  proper  functions.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  are  daily  suffering,  and  hour  by  hour  anxiously 
enquiring  how  this  great  law  of  health  's  best  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  this  applies  to  women  more  than  to  men,  in  a 
proportion  that  can  scarcely  be  approximated.  ... 

"Irristum"  is  unquestionaby  one  of  the  most  priceless 
blessing."  of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 

"  Irristum  "  never  fails,  that  is  the  marvel  of  it.  On 
"  Irristum  "  is  stamped  the  seal  of  unequivocal  success  To  it 
women  may  turn  with  the  brightest  confidence  and  hope, 
assured  of  health  and  happiness,  Instead  of  that  wretched 
depression  of  animal  spirits,  and  possibly  life-long  misery, 
which  accrue  from  a  blind  confidence  in  the  nostrums  of 
unscrupulous  quacks.  .  .  . 

Nothing  conceivable  can  be  worse  or  more  conterptible 
than  for  confiding  and  suffering  women  to  be  the  dujjes  of 
plausible  and  unscrupulous  adventurers.  Not  mereiy  is  it  the 
pocket,  but  the  paramount  question  of  life-long  health  which 
may  be  Imperilled  ;  aDd  here  it  is  that  the  n'-ver-j 'ailing 
efficacy,  the  privacy  the  simplicity  and  the  rapidity  of  action 
characteristic  of  the  "Irristum"  medicine,  come  as  a 
■jhatlenge  to  the  world  in  this  moU  important  branch  of  tht 
healing  art.  ... 

We  do  not  profess  to  work  wondprful  miracles  ;  we  only 
state,  with  absolute  confidence,  that  if  you,  who  read  this,  feel 
the  need  of  such  a  prepa  ation,  you  will  never  do  better  than 
send  to  U3  at  once.  It  would  of  course  be  untrue  to  say  a 
second  bottle  Is  never  required.  It  sometimes  happ  ns  that  a 
lady  has  to  send  for  another  supply,  but  in  19  cases  out  of  20 
the  whole  of  the  second  one  la  not  required.     .     .    . 

It  will  be  sent  yon  bv  return,  seourely  packed  from  observa- 
tion, for  *i  3d.,  including  postage. 

Kxtra  strong  (for  immediate  effeot),  10s.;  by  post,  10s.  6d. 
This  is  soeolally  recommended  to  ladies  who  desire  speedy  and 
certain  relief,  and  is  truly  described  as  a  "  marvellous 
preparation." 


The  "extra  strong"  preparation  was  obtained  for 
analysis.  A  letter  which  was  sent  with  It  premised  some 
tablets  free  of  charge  with  a  second  bottle,  if  more  were 
required  ;  but  these  tablets  were  not  procured.  The  10s. 
bottle  of  the  medicine  contained  six  and  three-quarters 
ounces.    On  the  label  it  is  stated — 

This  medicine  is  purely  an  Emmenooogfe  (sic),  of  a  powerful 
nature,  and  Is  a  Safe  and  Certain  Remedy  for  anaemia  and 
all  female  ailments.    Contains  no  abortiiacient  properties. 

A  further  label  gives  the  dose  as  "one  tablespoonful  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day." 

Analysis  showed  it  to  be  an  acid  syrup  of  phosphate  of 
iron  with  quinine  ;  it  also  contained  5  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  alcohol,  which  may  have  be  en  added  In  the  form  of  a 
colouring  tincture ;  the  colouring  matter  appeared  to  be 
cudbear,  Determination  of  the  quantities  of  the  various 
Ingredients  gave  the  following  formula : 


Quinine  sulphate 

9  grains. 

Ferrous  phosphate 

...     10      ,, 

Dilute  phosphoric  acid 

6  fl  diaehms. 

Sugar         

3  oz. 

Rectified  spirit 

...  220  minims. 

Cudbear     

...      qs 

Water  to 

...      6  75  fl.  oa. 

Estimated  cost  of  Ingredients,  twopence. 


INFANTILE     MORTALITY. 

The  HuDDERSFrELD  Scheme. 
The  principal  object  of  the    HuddertfiYld    scheme  for 
checking  infantile  mortality  is   to  help  the  mother  to 
nurse  her  infant  herself  in  her  own  home.    In  order  to 
do  this  the  following  plan  is  followed : 

1.  Notifications  of  birth  reach  the  medical  officer  of  health 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  of  birth. 

2.  Two  lady  assistant  medical  officers  of  health  visit  the 
home,  inquire,  advise,  and  help. 

3.  The  notifications  are  sent  every  Monday  to  voluntary 
■workers— ladies  who  supervise,  visit  at  intervals,  and  help  in 
the  homes 

4.  If  the  baby  does  not  thrive,  and  is  not  under  medical  care, 
the  case  is  referred  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  appro- 
priate action  taken. 

The  official  staff  to  carry  out  the  above  consists  of  the 
medical  offi  er  of  health  and  two  assistant  medical  officers 
of  health,  who  are  fully  qualified  and  registered  medical 
women.  Nearly  their  whole  time  is  given  to  the 
work  in  connexion  with  infant  mortality,  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health  exercises  a  gpn<  ral  direction  and  super- 
vision  of  their  proceedings.  There  Is  also  a  voluntary 
association  called  the  Huddersfield  and  District  Public 
Health  Union.  It  is  worked  by  upwards  of  100  ladies. 
There  is  a  close  and  intimate  relation  between  the  muni- 
cipal and  voluntary  portions  of  the  work. 

By  a  special  Act,  which  has  been  In  operation  since 
November  1st,  1906.  the  Corporation  has  power  to  require 
compulsory  notification  of  births  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  within  forty  eight  hoars.  The  notifications  within 
the  time  limit  have  been  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  births. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  notification  one  or  other 
of  the  lady  assistant  medical  cfii -ers  of  he-tlth  proceeds  to 
the  addrpss  given  and  verifies  it.  If  the  case  is  one 
where  help  or  advice  is  likely  to  be  of  use  this  visit  affords 
the  opportunity.  Cards  and  leaflets  of  advice  on  the  care 
of  infants  very  carefully  thought  out,  are  generally  left. 
Wherever  practicable  breast  feeding  is  urged,  and  11  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  this  respect  help  and  advice  are 
proffered.  This  first  vi.-it  by  the  lady  doctors  is  followed 
by  repeated  visits  In  all  cases  where  the  circumstances 
call  for  them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  utility  of  the 
Public  Health  Union  comes  Into  play.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  association  the  borough  is  divided  up  into  separate 
districts,  corresponding  as  far  aB  possible  with  the  wards, 
but  taking  as  a  ba-is  for  a  separate  district  the  number  of 
births ;  about  150  births  per  annum  is  the  approximate 
number  for  one  district.  Over  each  of  these  districts  is 
appointed  a  lady  superintendent,  anl  with  her  are  asso- 
ciated a  group  of  lady  helpers  varying  In  number  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  ol  babies  likely  to  be  born  ;  it  is 
not  reckoned  that  any  one  lady  helper  should  have  more 
than  16  to  20  babies  on  her  list. 

After  the  u>l  visit  of  the  assistant  medical  officer  of 
health,  the  lists  of  babies  are  divided  up  into  the  districts 
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of  the  Pabllc  Health  Union,  and  each  week  the  list 
of  bablea  is  sent  to  the  laiy  superintendent  ol  the 
district.  She  in  her  turn  divi  ies  up  the  list  week  by 
week  amongst  her  helpi-rs.  Ea  -h  baby  la  thus  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  some  one  or  other  lady  helper, 
and  she  is  expected  to  keep  each  under  observation, 
and  do  what  she  can  for  Its  welfare.  In  all  cases 
where  the  child  is  not  thriving  and  where  no 
medical  practitioner  is  in  attendance,  she  Is  expected 
to  send  to  the  Pabllc  Health  Department  for  aid. 
This  does  not  involve  any  gi>t  or  charity.  The  visit 
is  a  visit  to  the  baby,  and  lor  Its  health,  and  it  is  a 
rule  that  no  dole  shall  be  given  in  any  shape.  Incases 
of  need  the  vari  ms  cffuial,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  the  sovn  are  communi-ated  with,  such  as  the 
Charity  Organizatiou  SvMety  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  and  the  Invalids' 
Kitchen.  In  cases  of  sanitary  defects  Information  is 
given  to  the  proper  health  authorities.  The  visits  of  the 
lady  helpers,  like  those  of  the  assistant  medical  offi- 
cers of  health,  are  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
visited.  Where  a  ca^e  seems  to  require  help,  and  no 
doctor  is  in  atfcendanse.  the  lady  helper  asks  the  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health  to  pay  a  visit. 

Result  of  Work. 

The  Infant  mortalit>  figure  for  the  first  thirty-nine  weeks 
of  1907  has  been  85  ;  at  t'ie  corresponding  period  last  year 
the  figure  was  133  the  m«an  of  the  ten  years  at  the  end  of 
thirty-nine  w-eka,  1897  to  1906,  was  135.  The  cold,  wet 
summer  was  not  condacive  to  diarrhoea]  diseases,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  in  former  years  similar  weather  has 
prevailed,  but,  as  above  s'ated,  the  infant  mortality  figure 
has  not  been  nearly  so  low.  Again,  oa  making  a  com- 
parison with  other  towns,  it  apppars.  from  an  examination 
of  the  retarns  of  the  Registrar-General,  that  Huddersfieid 
hai  an  infant  mortality  figu'e  lor  the  first  six  months  of 
the  current  year  lover  by  22  per  cent,  than  the  seventy- 
sis  great  toivns.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the  jear.  in 
the  seventy  six  to^ns  the  iofsutymoi-ta'ity  figure  was  110; 
in  Huddersfieid  it  was  62,  or  4*  per  cent,  better. 

The  Voluntary  Pu  >lte  Health  Union  is  worked  without 
subscriptions,  the  expenses  being  merely  for  stamps  and 
circulars.  A  demand  will  be  made  for  subscriptions  when 
required.  As  to  the  cost  to  the  Corporation,  the  only 
expenditure  has  been  the  salaries  of  the  lady  assistant 
medical  officers  of  health  and  a  rather  heavy  amount  of 
printing  charges.  The  whole  has  not  been  equal  to  £4C0 
a  year. 

The  following  particular?  with  rpgard  to  the  constitution 
and  scope  of  the  HaddereiLld  and  District  Public  Health 
Union  are  reproduced  here,  since  they  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities : 

Constitution  and  Rules 

T. — The  nams  of  the  orga uzHion  shall  be 

II. — The  Mambarshlp  shali  be  open  to  all  persons  who  are  in 
Bymoathy  with  its  aim  and  r.bje  t3 

ill. — The  aims  of  the  organization  shall  be  : 

1.  To  further  the  schema  adopted  by  the  Corporation   of 

Huddersfieid  to  prevent  infantile  mortality,  and  to 
ame'iorate  the  conditions  of  the  infant  life  and  health, 
by  the  for  uaion  Id  eaoh  wa'd  of  the  Borongh  and  the 
surrounding  dutriats,  of  cjm  nittees  of  ladies  who  by 
persona'  visitation  at  the  homes  will  endeavour  to 
induce  mothers  to  nourish  their  infants  In  the  manner 
nature  intended,  or,  where  for  any  reason  this  Is  impo?- 
sible.  assist  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  of  artificial  folding,  and  generally  give  advice 
on  the  care  aud  nurture  of  children. 

2.  Toco-operate  «rti  and  assist  the  educational,  health  and 

sanitary  authorities  0'  the  town  anl  district,  In  all 
matters  relating  to  pab'ic  health. 

3.  To  awaken  the  interact  of  the  people  generally  In  ques- 

tions aff  cting  tha  healtn  of  the  community,  to  promote 
attention  ti  the  law*  of  health,  including,  if  possible, 
the  special  requirements  of  consumptive  cases. 
*.  To  report  to  tne  coaritaole  and  philanthropic  agencies 
already  ex!st=nt  sjco  ca-es  as  S9em  to  call  for  financial 
help,  but  in  no  w*»  to  a -I  mi  lister  such  reli=f. 
IV. — Taere  shall  be  a  Pre  ideat,  as  many  Vice-Presidents  as 
may  from  time  to  time  bj,  determined,  an  Honorary  Treasurer, 
and  as  many  Sajreta^ip^  a=>  may   be   required.     The  election 
shall  be  at  the  Annual  tfeetitog.- 

V. — The  control  of  the  Health  Union  shall  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  an  Executive  C  >m  nittea,  consisting  of  Eleven 
Members  (exclusive  of  cx-ojjic  o  members^,  vho  shall  be  eleoted 
by  the  Union  a*  its  Aunoa:  Meeting.  Casual  vacancies  that 
may  arise  shall  be  filled  by  the  Comojistee. 


VI.— The  Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  may  09 
necessary,  and  five  members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

Suggestions  are  appended  as  to  the  work  of  the  lady  super- 
nis  and  lady  helpe»s,  as  already  stat  d  Tbe  borough 
has  been  divided  into  districts,  corret poncing  generally  with 
the  ward  divisions,  but  wards  where  the  number  of  births  per 
annum  exceeds  200  have  been  subdivided.  To  each  district  a 
lady  superintendent  has  hem  appointed,  who  is  allowed  to 
choose  lor  herself  four  or  five,  or  six  or  more  lady  helpers. 

The  plan  of  working  is  simple.  There  are  two  official 
lady  health  visitors  appointed  by  the  Corporation,  and 
these  will  be  the  source  from  which  the  lady  superinten- 
dents will  receive  their  information.  All  the  notifications 
of  birth  will  in  the  first  Instance  go  to  the  health  office 
and  come  Into  the  hands  of  the  offic'al  lady  health 
visitors.  They  will  In  each  raee  pay  a  first  visit  to  the- 
home  where  a  birth  is  notified,  and  will  leave  a  card 
of  direction  and  advl'e.  It  will,  however,  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  pay  repeat  visits,  and  here  will 
come  in  the  co  operation  of  '.he  Public  Health  Union 
and  the  lady  superintendents  and  helpers.  To  bring 
this  into  operation  it  is  proposed  that  the  official 
visitors  shall,  week  by  week,  sort  out  the  notifica- 
tions and  divide  then  according  to  the  districts 
arranged  by  the  Public  Health  Union  Committee. 
They  will  then  send  to  the  superintendent  of  each  of  the 
districts  a  list  of  all  the  notifications  in  her  district.  The 
lady  superintendent,  on  receiving  ber  list,  will  allocate  to 
her  lady  helpers  the  babies  whom  she  may  know  or  con- 
sider to  come  best  under  the  care  of  one  particular  helper. 
Then  it  will  be  the  care  of  the  helper  to  visit  the  babies 
allotted  to  her.  In  cases  of  ignorance  and  carelessness,  if 
help  and  sympathy  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  other 
agencies  than  the  Public  Health  Union,  and  a  reference  by 
the  lady  helper  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  be 
made  in  such  cases.  In  everj  instance  where  the  baby 
fails  to  thrive,  and  is  not  under  the  care  of  a  private 
medical  man,  the  aid  cf  the  Public  Health  Department 
should  be  invoked  promptly. 


THE    IRTSH    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS'    AND 

GRADUATES'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Irish  Medical  Schools'  and 
Graduates'  Association  tock  p'ace  on  November  27th,  and 
resulted  In  a  decision  to  form  a  Northern  Branch,  which 
will  Include  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
neighbouring  localities. 

A  dinner  followed  In  the  evening,  at  which  Sir  John 
Mooke,  the  President  of  the  Association,  took  the  chair, 
as  at  the  meeting  In  the  afternoon.  The  assembly,  num- 
bering about  200  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Included  Lady 
Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Arnott,  Sir  J.  Digges  and  Lady 
LaTouche,  Sir  Shirley  and  Lady  Murphy,  Sir  John 
Cameron,  and  Sir  Dyce  and  Lady  Dackworth.  The  event 
of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  of  the  Arnott  Medal 
to  Sir  Havelock  Charles,  who  was  introduced  to  Sir  John 
Moore  by  Dr.  J  J.  Macau,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
immediately  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  txen  duly 
honcured. 

Whjn  making  the  introduction,  Dr.  Macan  tock  the 
opportunity  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  medal  and  its 
recipients.  The  meda',  he  said,  was  founded  in  1900  by 
Mr.  David  Arnott,  in  memory  of  his  fa'her.  the  late  Sir 
John  Arnott,  Bart.,  whose  spp'ovtd  services  in  developing 
the  industrial  and  commercial  resources  of  Ireland  were 
well  kcown,  and  of  whom  it  had  been  said  that  his 
Integrity,  business  abiluy,  and  enterprise  were  equalled  if 
not  surpa-sed  by  bis  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  By 
the  wishes  of  the  founder  It  was  awarded  anncally  by  the 
Council,  in  its  discretion,  for  an  act  of  heroism,  or  dis- 
tinguished service,  or  an  act  p»  rlormed  in  the  discharge  ol 
medical  duties,  either  in  civil  life  or  in  one  of  the 
naval  or  military  services,  at  home,  on  the  high 
eeas  or  abroad,  or  for  an  achievement  in  medicine,  surgery, 
or  medical  research.  Since  its  foutdation  it  had  been 
awarded  six  times.  In  1901,  to  Captain  Charles  Dalton, 
for  conspicuous  gallan'ry  at  the  Tugela  River,  where  he 
was  seriously  wounded  while  attendirg  a  wounded  officer 
under  fire.  In  1902,  to  Dr.  Brendcn  McCarthy,  for  his 
heroic  work  in  assisting  the  lat-  Dr  Smyth  in  attending 
to  typhus  cases  and  removing  to  the  mainland  the  patients 
from  the  Island  of  Arranmore.    Fear  of  infection  c'eteircd 
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the  Inhabitants  from  giving  any  assistance,  and  Dr.  Smyth 
and  Dr.  McCarthy  made  several  trips  across  a  sound  four 
miles  In  width  in  an  old  boat  which  sank  on  the  last  trip. 
r>.\  Smyth  unhappily  /ell  a  victim  to  the  disease  from 
which  he  had  saved  others.  Another  award  was  made 
later  In  the  same  year  to  Captain  T.  J.  Crean,  Y.C., 
for  distinguished  valour  at  Tygerskloof  ia  attending  to  the 
wounded  under  a  heavy  fire  at  only  150  yards'  range  after 
he  had  been  himself  wounded, and  only  desistiog  when  he 
was  wounded  a  second  time,  a  3  it  was  then  supposed, 
mortally.  In  1904.  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Freyer,  for  the  important 
advances  he  had  made  in  operative  surgery.  In  1905,  to 
Captain  Thomas  Mackenzie,  D.S.O.,  for  conspicuous  bravery 
in  saving  life  at  sea ;  while  returning  invalided  for  typhoid 
from  South  Africa,  he  rescued  one  o!  the  crew  by  jumping 
overboard  in  a  boisterou3  sea,  in  which  he  remained 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  19J7,  to  Sir 
Almroth  E  iward  Wright,  for  his  researches  in  the  patho- 
logy of  the  blood,  especially  with  regard  to  opsonins. 
"With  characteristic  liberality,  the  founder  of  the  medal 
had  empowered  the  Council  to  bestow  more  than  one 
medal  in  any  year  when  exercisirjg  the  discretion  allowed 
it,  but  such  additional  medal  or  medals  had  remaiced 
unrewarded  in  previous  years.  This  year  the  Council  had 
awarded  it  to  Lieutenaut-Colonel  Sir  Richard  Havelock 
Charles,  Knight  C  immander  of  the  Victorian  Order.  M  D  , 
MCh.,  RU.I,  F.R.OS.I,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Walts,  Fellow  of  the  Pucjab  and  Calcutta 
Universities,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  at  Calcutta,  for  the  great  improvements  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  disease  Introduced  by  him,  and  now 
generally  approved  and  adopted,  in  regard  to  one  very 
distressing  malady  peculiarly  prevalent  in  Bengal.  The 
improved  technique  introduced  by  Sir  Havelock  Charles 
had  resulted  not  only  in  reduction  of  the  mortality  of  the 
operation  for  its  relief  from  at  least  11  per  cent,  to  a 
mere  1  or  H  per  cent.,  and  produced  far  less  mutilation 
and  far  more  satisfactory  permanent  results,  but  had  sub- 
stituted healing  by  fir3t  intention  and  a  rapid  and  easy 
recovery  far  tedious  and  painful  convalescence.  Sir 
Havelock  Charles  had  himself  recorded  140  successful 
operations  without  a  death  by  his  method,  which  was  now 
continually  practised  in  the  places  where  the  disease  was 
most  prevalent.  The  uafortauate  sufferers  from  this 
malady  were  by  these  im  pro  red  results  encouraged  to 
submit  to  operation  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
while  a  va?t  amount  of  suffering  was  thu3  avoided,  the 
operative  result3  might  be  expected  to  improve  still 
farther  as  fewer  and  fewer  advanced  cases  remained  to  be 
dealt  with.  But  Sir  Havelock  Charles's  scientific  work 
had  by  no  meaas  been  confined  to  surgery  ;  his  report  on 
the  hospital  service  connected  with  the  escort  of  the 
Afghan  Boundary  Commission  wa«  well  known  to  all 
members  of  the  Indian  Medical  Staff,  and  formerly,  while 
Professor  of  imtomy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  at  the 
Medical  C  olleg-3  at  Lahore,  he  had  prepared  and  published 
a  most  valuable  aeries  of  papers  on  the  Crani'>logy  and 
Craniometry  o'  the  Punjab  tribes,  on  the  lenience  of 
function  on  their  mirphol  >gy,  and  on  their  morphological 
peoollaritles  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters.  These  papers  were  based  on  a  large 
collection  of  skulls  and  skeletons,  and  in  recognition  of 
the  great  scientific  value  of  this  collection  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  EoglanL  on  his  presenting  it  to 
their  Museum,  conferred  up~>n  Sir  Havelock  Charle3  the 
gold  medal  of  the  College,  of  which  the  only  previous 
recipients  in  the  past  forty  years  had  been  Lord  Listpr  and 
Sir  James  Paget  in  1397,  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  in  1884  and 
Richard  Owen  in  1883  In  conclmion  Dr.  Maean  said  he 
was  sura  all  would  join  in  heartily  congratulating  Sir 
Havelock  Charles  on  his  name  being  thus  associated  in 
perpttuo  with  those  of  the  exccptionall/  eminent  men  on 
the  College  record:  '  In  recognition  of  his  researches  into 
the  craniology  and  morphology  of  the  tribes  of  India  and 
in  appreciation  of  his  e'f t '  He  then  handed  the  medal 
to  the  President  for  presentation  to  Sir  Havelock  Charles, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fa;t  that  its  very  beautiful  design 
wa3  of  Irish  origin,  that  it  was  of  Irish  manufacture,  and 
that  whenever  possible  it,  was  made  of  Irish  gold. 

The  presentation  was  then  made  by  the  Chairman,  the 
recipient  and  his  words  of  acknowledgement  being  warmly 
acclaimed  by  the  assembly.  Interspersed  with  the 
speeches  which  followed  was  some  cood  music,  the 
last  Item  being  a  song  given  by  Dr.   F,  T.   Roberts  in 


response  to  a  general  call.  The  principal  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  year,  in  addition  to  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Maean.  are  Df.  Kenneth  Fraeer,  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  Council ;  Dr.  M.  T.  Bulger.  Honorary 
Treasurer ;  Dr.  T.  Hobbs  Crampton,  Dr.  W.  Douglas,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Dawson,  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  which 
is  divided  into  the  following  Sections :  Ciinica!,  Dermato- 
logical,  Electro-Therapeutical,  Epidemiological,  Larycgo- 
logioal,  Medical,  Neurological,  Obstetrical  and  Gynaeco- 
logical, Olonlologieal,  Otological,  Pathological,  Surgical, 
Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological,  are  to  be  published 
monthly  from  November  to  Jul?  inclusive,  and  will 
contain  the  papers  read  at  each  of  the  Sections  during 
the  previous  month  and  ihe  discussions  therecn,  and  will 
be  eo  arranged  that  each  Spetion  can,  1!  desired,  be 
detached  anl  bound  separately  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
Each  Section  will  have  an  editorial  representative,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  published  matter  relative  to 
his  own  particular  Section.  The  Editorial  Committee 
consists  of  ear  officio  mpmber3  : — The  President :  Sir 
William  Church.  The  Honorary  Treasurers :  A.  Pearce 
G  )uld,  Dr.  F.  H.  Champneys  (Chairman).  The  Honorary 
Secretaries :  Dr.  Arthur  Latham,  H.  H.  Pendlebnry. 
Representatives  of  Sections:  Clinical,  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod ; 
Dermatologlcal,  Dr.  J.  H.  M.  MacL  od ;  Electro-Thera- 
peutical, Dr.  H.  Lewis  Jones  ;  Epidemiological,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hamer;  Laryngologlcal,  Harold  Barwell;  Medical,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Tooth,  C.M.G. :  Neurological,  Dr.  E.  Farquhar  Buzzird  ; 
Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological,  Dr.  J.  J.  Macan ;  Odonto- 
logical,  A.  Hopewell-Smith;  0:ological,  Dr.  W.  Jobson 
Harne;  Pathological,  S.  G.  Sbatto.'k;  Surgical,  Stephen 
Paget;  Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological,  W.  Soper. 
The  editor  is  Dr.  John  Nschbar.  The  first  number  has 
already  appeared  and  we  congratulate  all  concerned  in  Its 
production. 

The  Edinburgh  Stereoscopic  Atlas  of  Obstetrics  is  the  title 
of  a  work  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Edinburgh  Stereoscopio 
Atlas  of  Anatomy:  it  is  to  be  published  by  the  Caxton 
Publishing  Company.  The  work  is  edited  by  Dr.  Barbour 
Simpson,  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Edward  Burnet, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  J.  Hailiday  Croom.  Its  aim  is 
to  provide  a  permanent  record  of  things  "  as  they 
are  seen,"  to  supply  a  complete  set  of  types  of  normal  and 
abnormal  pelves,  and  to  illustrate  the  mechanism  of 
labour  in  a  manner  unapproached  by  any  other  method 
of  demonstra'iou,  brlngicg  out  in  bold  relief  the  anatomi- 
cal features  of  outstanding  importance  from  an  obstetrical 
point  of  vitw.  Tae  work  will  consist  c f  four  sections  of 
twenty  five  stereograms  each;  the  first  two  sections  will 
be  issued  irnmeoiately.  It  la  hoped  that  the  whole  work 
will  be  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1908. 

Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox  announce  the 
following  new  works  and  new  editions  in  the  press  and  in 
preparation  :  Axenf eld's  Bacteriology  of  the  Eye,  translated 
by  Mr.  Angus  Macnab ;  T.  Thorne  Baker,  The  Spectroscope, 
its  Usesin  General  Analytical  Chemistry ;  Dr.  AldoOastellanl. 
Tropical  Medicine ;  P.  J.  Freyer,  Surgery  of  the  Urinary 
Organs:  II.  Bellamy  Gardner,  AnasstheAx  fo~  Surgical  and 
Dental  Operations;  Major  H.  Herbert,  I.MS.,  Cataract 
Extraction :  Tuberculosis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood :  its 
Pathology,  Prevention,  and  Treatnext,  by  various  authors, 
edited  by  Dr.  T.  N.  Kelynack:  Dr  J.  Munro  Kerr,  Opera- 
tive Midtcifery:  Dr.  R.  T.  C.  Lelth,  Manual  of  Pathology ; 
Dr.  W.  Robertson,  M°at  Inspection;  Mr.  R  H.  Joceiyn 
Swan  Aids  to  Genico-L'rinary  Diseases ;  Mr.  Philip  Turner, 
The  Pocket  Osteology, 


A  Committke  has  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Professor  Adolf  Ku^smaul  in  Freiburg,  in 
Baden,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  from 
1863  to  16/6.  The  Committee  consists  of  Professor  Oschoff, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  ;  Dr.  Winterer,  the  Burgo- 
master of  the  city  ;  IV  'feasor  Biiumler,  Director  of  the 
Medical  Clinic  of  the  University  ;  Professor  Naunyn,  ol 
Baden-Baden,  with  Professor  Sohule  as  secretary. 
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The    British    Medical    Association. 


THE    NEW    ©FFI6ES. 

[With   Special  Plate.] 


WE  publish  this  week  a  special  plate  reproducing 
the  architect's  drawing  of  the  elevation  of 
the  new  buildings  not?  in  couree  of  erection 
for  the  British  Medical  Association  at  the 
corner  of  the  Strand  and  Agar  Street,  and  a 
perspective  drawing  of  the  library.  Plans  of  certain  fl  tors 
are  also  reproduced  here,  and  from  these  members  will  be 
able  to  form  a  general  Idea  of  the  appearanee  which  the 
new  baildiDg  will  have,  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  five 
floors  which  the  Association 
retains  for  its  own  use. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  Association's 
new  house,  'it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  recall  the 
history  of  some  of  the  events 
which  have  rendered  the 
enterprise  necessary  and 
possible.  The  Association 
as  is  well  known,  was 
founded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hastings  In  1832  as  the 
Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  and  In 
1844  it  took  over  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished four  years  earlier  by 
two  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  1856,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  names 
of  the  Association  and  of 
the  Journal  were  changed 
to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  British 
Medical  Journal  respec- 
tively. Wiihout  attempting 
to  recapitulate  a  history 
which  has  on  several  oc- 
casions been  related  in  the 
Journal  it  may  be  said 
that  the  result  of  the  first 
forty  5  ears'  work  of  the 
Association,  though  very 
encouraging  in  some  re- 
spects, and  In  particular  in 
the  interest  which  its  work 
had  aroused  in  medico- 
political  questions,  was  far 
from  satisfactory  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  In 
1871  the  members  numbered 
4,403,  the  total  income  of  the 
Association  was  £5.261,  and 
the  balance  of  income  over 
expenditure  was  £38.  In  May  of  that  year  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  after  a  prolonged  inquiry,  resolved 
"  that  the  management  of  the  Association  having  been 
found  on  inquiry  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  owing 
chitfly  to  defective  organization  and  suoervision,  it  is 
recommended  that  for  the  future  the  General  Secretary 
should  reside  in  London,  and  that  he  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  management  and  work  of 
the  Association."  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Fran:;is  Fowfee.  at  that  time  House  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  was  appointed 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association  When  he  took  over 
his  dudes  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  found  the  business  of 
the  Association  being  conducted  in  two  rooms  at  37,  Great 
Qjtea  Street,  for  which  a  rent  of  £25  a  year  was  paid. 
The  British  Medical  Journal  had  at  that  time  been 
edited  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  who  had 
devoted  his  remarkable  energy  and  abilities  to  its  con- 
S 


Great  Queen  Street.  -+-  shows  one  of  the  two  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Association  from  1853.to  1878  ;  (+)  the  additional 
accommodation  taken  in  1874. 


duct  with  so  mu2h  success  that  Its  circulation  had  risen 
to  over  7  000  copies  weekly.  Tne  unsatisfactory  position 
of  the  finances  of  the  Association  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  disappointing.  Mr.  Fowke  brought  to  the  duties 
of  his  new  office  foresight  and  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
quickly  introduced  strict  business  methods  into  the 
management  of  the  Association's  affairs.  With  this  com- 
bination of  a  Journal  conduoted  with  enterprise  and 
constant  attention  to  the  needs  of  professional  readers, 
and  of  an  efficient  business 
management,  the  finances  of 
the  Association  were  soon 
placed  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  and  In  1874  increasing 
business  required,  and  the 
financial  position  justified, 
the  taking  of  larger  premises 
next  door  at  a  rental  of  £80 
a  ytar.  In  1878  the  Associa- 
tion decided  to  undertake 
itself  the  printing  of  the 
Journal;  premises  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  to  the 
then  income  of  the  Association 
were  leased  at  161a,  Strand. 

The  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  circulation  of 
its  Journal,  and  the  receipts 
from  advertisements  all  now 
began  to  show  rapid  expan- 
s'on,  and  each  year  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  Income 
over  expenditure,  varying 
from  £1,500  to  £3,500,  was 
shown  on  the  year's  working. 
In  1886  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  acquiring  the 
lease  of  the  house,  429, 
Strand ;  a  sum  of  £4,500 
was  given  for  the  lease, 
and  a  little  over  £5  000 
was  expended  on  furniture 
and  on  the  necessary  altera- 
tions of  the  building.  In 
1888  the  Association  was 
able  to  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  £3,200,  the  lease  of 
the  two  ac  j  lining  houses 
— Nos.  2  and  3.  Agar  Street ; 
while  in  1896,  for  £750, 
it  acquired  the  lease  of 
Nos.  4  and  5,  Agar  Street. 
Immediately  behind  429, 
Strand,  and  the  houses  in 
Agar  Street  is  a  yard  called 
approached  from  the  Strand,  on  the 
were    certain    houses    known    as 


Harvey's  Court, 
north  side  of  which 
Harvey's  Bullditgs.  In  1894  the  Association  acquired  its 
first  freehold  by  the  purchase  for  £4,640  of  two  of  these 
houses,  known  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  Harvey's  Buildings. 
Ultimately,  ia  1893,  the  Association — already  the  lease- 
holder of  429,  Strand,  and  Nos.  2.  3  4,  and  5,  Agar  Street 
— purchased  the  actual  freehold  of  these  houses,  and  thus 
stood  possessed  of  properties  In  one  o!  t^e  mo6t  important 
thoroughfares  in  London,  with  ample  light  and  not 
hampered  by  restrictions  as  to  immediate  possession. 

The  net  sum  given  for  429,  Strand,  2  3,  4,  and  5,  Agar 
Street,  was  £79  000,  of  which  £41,000  was  paid  in  cash, 
£38,000  being  left  on  mortgage  at  3  per  cent.,  to  be  paid 
off  by  ten  annual  insta'ments,  with  the  right  to  extinguish 
the  mortgage  at  an  earlier  date  if  it  were  found  convenient 
for  the  Association  to  do  so.  Subsequently  the  land  tax 
was  redeemed  at  a  cost  of   £880.      The  mortgage  was 
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completely  paid  off  in  Decembtr, 
1902.  The  Association  thus  holds 
Its  freehold,  having  an  aw  a  of 
5,600  squire  fett.  absolutely  free  from 
all  encumbrances  and  restrictions. 
The  frontage  to  the  Strand  is  40  fett, 
with  a  return  frontage  of  120  feet  In 
Agar  Street,  while  the  depth,  Includ- 
ing that  part  on  the  north  side  of 
Harvey's  Court,  Is  60  feet,  and  there 
is  an  additional  entrance  from  the 
Court. 

The  improvement  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  in  the  several 
houses  acquired  by  the  Association 
in  the  Strand  and  In  Agar  Street  be- 
came an  urgent  matter  In  1904. 
Various  circumstances  contributed 
to  bring  this  about.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Association  in  1902, 
leading  to  the  creation  of  a  series  of 
standing  Committees  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Medical  Secretary — who 
took  up  the  fall  duties  of  his  office 
early  in  1903 — placed  a  great  strain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  old  bulld- 
iDgs  ;  such  provision  as  was  possible 
was  made  for  the  Committees  and 
for  the  Medical  Secretary  and  his 
staff,  but  it  had  to  be  recognized  that 
it  was  altogether  Inadequate  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  work.  The 
Library  had  outgrown  its  accommo- 
dation, and  the  room  in  which  it 
was  arranged,  though  finely-propor- 
tioned and  not  ill- adapted  for  a  read- 
ing-room, was  so  completely  unsuit- 
able for  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
of  Conferences,  or  of  large  Com- 
mittees that  it  was  found  desirable 
to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which 
placed  its  spacious  Board  room  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  for  the  quar- 
terly and  other  meetings.  The  print- 
i  n  g  rooms — 
used  not  only 
for  putting  into 
type  matter  for 
the  Journal 
and  its  adver- 
tisement pages, 
but  al»o  for 
the  printing  of 
documents  for 
the  Represent- 
ative Meetings, 
Council,  and 
Committees  — 
were  cramped 
and  provtd  in- 
adequate on 
many  occasions 
for  the  latter 
purpose.  All 
these  deficien- 
cies rendered 
some  change 
Imperative. 

At  first  it 
was  thought 
that  it  might 
be  possible  to 
obtain  the 
needed  accom- 
modation by  re- 
modelling the 
house  in  the 
Strand  and  re- 
building those 
in  A  cur  S  net 
and  In  its  rear. 


161a.  Strand.      1376  I*''. 


The  Strand  and  <\tcar  Street  >itc.  showing  tlie  buildings  now  demolished, 
i lie  limit  oi  the  property  in  Agar  Street. 


The   matt«  r    was   very    thoroughly    investigated   by   the 
Premise*    and    Library    Committee    appointed    by     the 


Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark ;  with  the  assist- 
ance of  statements  and  estimates 
prepared  by  the  General  Secretary 
(Mr.  Elliston)  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  questions  involved  were  very 
fully  considered  in  relation  to  the 
present  needs  and  probable  future  re- 
quirements of  the  Association.  The 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  best 
to  dispose  of  the  site,  which  since  the 
Association  had  obtained  it  had 
materially  increased  in  value,  was 
anxiously  deoated,  but  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  instructed  not  to 
carry  out  these  plans  unless  another 
freehold  site  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  could  be  obtained.  Ex- 
tensive inquiries,  however,  fail' d  to 
bring  any  such  site  to  light,  and, 
finally,  after  several  alternative 
schemes  for  partial  rebuilding  had 
been  carefully  examined,  the  Council 
— in  whose  hands  the  decision  had 
with  complete  confidence  been  left 
by  the  Representative  Meeting — on 
December  13th,  1905,  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee 
that  the  wisest,  and  in  the  end  the 
most  prudent  and  economical  course 
would  be  to  demolish  the  whole  of 
the  houses  on  the  Strand  and  Agar 
Street  site,  and  to  en  ct  on  it  a  new 
building  specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  business  of 
the  Association. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  matter  was 
fully  stated  In  the  report  of  the 
special  Finance  Committee  presented 
to  the  annual  meeting  at  Exeter;  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  total  capital 
expenditure  on  the  old  premises  was 
£86,020  and  that  the  return  in  rent 
from  the  part  not  used  by  the  Asso- 
ciation was 
£860,  being  1 
per  cent,  on 
the  outlay. 
The  capital 
which  will 
have  been  ex- 
pended when 
the  new  pre- 
m  1  s  e  s  are 
erected,  in- 
cluding site 
and  buildings, 
is  estimated  at 
£130,000,  and 
the  return  to 
be  expected  in 
rents  from  the 
part  not  used 
by  the  Asso- 
ciation will 
probably  pro- 
duce 2i  per 
cent,  on  the 
total  capital 
Invested,  and 
at  the  same 
time  secure  to 
m  e  mbers  a 
modern  and 
con venl en  t 
home. 

The  prepara- 
tion of  the 
plans  was 
thrown  open 
to  limited  com- 
It  was    decided   to 


petition,    and    on  April   18th,  1906 

accept  the  designs  of  Mr.  Percy  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.,   to 
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whom  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  had,  on  the  advice 
of  the  architectural  assessor,  Mr.  William  Henman, 
F.K.I.B.A.,  architect  of  the  Birmingham  General  Hosmtal, 
and  Belfast  Infirmary,  been  awarded.  Mr.  Percy  Adams 
is  the  architect  from  whose  designs  the  Bristol  City 
Library,  the  Hall  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  the 
Koyal  Victoria  Infirmary,  Newcaetle,  the  King's  Sana- 
torium at  Mldhui  st,  aDd  many  other  important  buildings 
have  recently  been  erected. 

After  somewhat  prolonged  negotiations  it  was  arranged 
to  exchange  No.  3  for  No.  1,  Harvey's  Balldings.  rhis 
-exchange,  which  placed  the  Association  in  possession  of  a 
continuous  self  contained  site  haviDg  an  L  shaped  form, 
the  long  leg  expending  down  Agar  Street  Into  the  Strand, 
and  having  a  frontage  in  that  great  thoroughfare,  iuvolv  d 
certain  alterations  In  the  plans,  which  but  for  this  might 
have  been  published  at  an  earlier  date.  The  exchange 
Materially    increased    the   convenience  of  the  site  and 


enabled  the  architect  to  make  considerable  Improvements, 
especially  in  the  library  and  council  chambtr  The  con- 
tract was  let  to  Messrs  Prestige  and  Co.  In  February,  1907, 
the  old  buildings  were  vacated  during  the  Eas:er  holloa) s 
(.March  April),  and  the  work  of  demolition  was  begun 
immediately.  This  was  rapidly  completed,  and  the  re- 
construction at  once  began.  The  walls  of  the  new  build- 
ing at  present  surroumed  by  a  huge  screen  of  boardings, 
have  reached  the  second  story,  and  the  work  of  putting  In 
the  floors  of  that  story  is  in  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupation  next  autumn. 

Having  regard  to  the  great  commercial  impo'tanoe  of 
the  site  It  was  decided  that  the  ground  fbor  and  base- 
ments should  be  planned  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  business 
premises,  wbich  will  be  let  to  approved  tenants  for  the 
purposes  of  a  bank,  shops,  etc.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  largest  ol  these  premises  will  be  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strand  and  Agar  Street,  while  the  entrance  to  the  rooms 
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of  the  Association  Itself  will,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  of  the  elevation,  be  by  a  doorway  in  Agar  Street, 
opening  Into  a  spacious  hall. 

The  en  ranee  and  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  without 
being  in  any  way  extravagant,  are  of  sufficient  area  to 
give  some  dignity  to  the  entrance,  and  the  central  stiir- 
case  has  steps  of  Derbyshire  stone  and  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  stringent  conditions  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  fireproofhess  and  ease  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire  ;  additional  access  can  also  b?  obtained  to  every  floor 
by  an  electric  passenger  lift  of  the  most  recent  push- 
button type  and  to  supervise  this  the  porter's  inquiry 
office  is  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  overlooking  the  main 
entrance.  On  the  first  floor  at  the  Strand  end  of  the 
buildiDg,  is  the  general  office,  17  ft.  6  in.  high,  well 
lighted  by  windows  on  two  sides ;  the  public  will  enter 
direct  from  the  staircase.  Off  tbe  lobby,  on  one  side  is 
the  waitiug-room,  and  on  the  other  the  offices  for  the 
General  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaiy;  these  rooms 
are  only  10  ft  high,  a  mezzanine  floor  7  ft.  3  in.  high  being 
contrived  above  them  ao  extra  st irage  rooms  for  library 
books.  The  general  office  will  contain  large  cupboards  for 
stationery  and  documents  reaching  from  floor  to  celling, 
the  upper  cupboards  being  reached  by  a  small  staircase 
and  gallery. 

The  library  is  placed  at  the  quiet  end  of  the  site, 
facing  Agar  Street.  Its  greatest  length  is  60  ft.,  and 
width  42  ft.;  it  is  designed  to  accommodate  (with  the 
storage  rooms)  25  000  volumes,  over  10,000  of  these  being 
on  the  ground  floor  ;  this  is  about  double  the  number  of 
books  at  present  possessed  by  the  library.  The  whole  of 
the  bookcases  and  panelling  will  be  of  mahogany,  and  the 
old  fittings  will  as  far  as  possible  be  U3ed ;  the  upp°r  part 
of  the  walls  and  the  ceilings  will  bs  of  plaster,  and  the 
floor  of  oak. 

On  the  second  floor,  at  the  Strand  end. 4s  the  Medical 
Secretary's  dnpartment,  very  similar  in  arrangement  to 
the  general  offije  on  the  first  floor.  On  t^e  quietest 
corner  of  the  Kite,  facing  on  to  Harvey's  Couit  and  entered 
by  way  of  an  anteroom,  which  can  be  used  for  hanging 
hats  and  coats,  is  the  Council  Eoom.  It  will  be 
panelled  with  wainscot  oak,  and  above  this  will 
be  a  simple  vaulted  ceiling  with  low  relief  plaster 
enrichments,  the  light  being  from  a  circular  ceiling 
skylight;  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  venti- 
lation. On  this  floor  there  is  also  a  committee 
room  24  ft.  by  14  ft.,  a  chairman's  private  room,  one 
other  good  committee  room  and  lavatory  accommodation 
for  the  usi  of  members.  Large  additional  lavatory 
accommodation  is  provided  on  the  mezzanine  fl  >or 
below. 


On  the  third  floor,  at  the  Strand  end,  is  a  large  room  to 
be  used  as  a  conversation  room,  and  adjoining  is  a  dressing 
and  bath  room  for  the  use  of  members ;  the  rest  of  the 
rooms  upon  this  floor  are  not  yet  allocated. 

On  the  fourth  floor  ac.commoiation  is  provided  for  the 
editorial  department,  including  a  waiting  room  for  the 
use  of  contributors,  lavatories  for  the  use  of  both  sexes, 
and  rooms  for  the  storage  of  the  Association  documents 
and  printed  matter.  The  printing  department  will  be  on 
the  fifth  floor,  which  has  been  specially  designed  to  carry 
heavy  machinery  and  type.  At  the  Strand  end  Is  the 
compositors'  room  for  netting  up  the  Journal,  nearly  50  ft. 
long  and  with  a  splendid  top  light;  it  will  be  fitted  with 
store  rooms  for  paper,  type,  washing  appliances,  and  two 
small  readers'  room ;  another  large  room  is  provided  for 
the  advertisement  department  and  for  the  printing  of 
minutes  and  other  documents  for  the  use  of  the  Council 
and  Committees  ;  this  department  also  will  have  two  small 
readers'  rooms  Space  is  provided  for  one  or  two  small 
printing  machines,  but  the  type  of  the  Journal  is  sent 
away  to  be  priated.  A  specially-designed  lift  will  be  erected 
fir  taking  the  type  from  the  compositors' rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor  to  the  entrance  on  the  ground  floor.  There  will  be  a 
special  outside  staircase  as  a  means  of  fire  escape  from 
the  top  fl  ior  to  the  groand  floor  in  Harvey's  Court.  This 
can  alio  ba  used  by  the  printing  staff  as  additional  means 
of  access. 

The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  the  heating  will  be  by  low-pressure  hot-water 
radiators,  and  in  the  case  of  many  rooms  open  fire- 
places. 

Externally  the  lower  part  of  the  new  building  is  faced 
with  grey  Cornish  granite,  boldly  treated  In  its  detail; 
ihe  upper  part  above  the  second  floor  is  of  Portland  stone, 
and  the  roots  will  bs  of  green  Westmorland  slates.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork  externally  is  of  oak,  which  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  painting  The  sculpture  work  con- 
sists of  symbolic  figures  nearly  7  ft  high,  placed  in  recesses 
above  the  first-floor  windows.  The  figures  will  represent 
medicine  and  its  allied  sciences,  chemistry,  anatomy, 
hygiene,  medical  research  and  experiment,  and  there  will 
be  a  series  of  figures  telling  the  evolutional  scheme  of 
man's  development  from  primitive  Inchoate  form  to  the 
highest  perfection  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  order  to  display  in  a  graphic  manner  the  growth  of 
the  Association's  offices  from  a  state  which  if  not  Inchoate 
was  certainly  primitive,  photographs  have  been  re- 
produced of  the  fi'st  offices  in  Great  t } wen  Street,  the 
first  house  leased  by  the  Association  at  161a,  Strand, 
and  of  the  buildings  on  the  freehold  site  eventually 
acquired  at  the  corner  of  the  Strand  and  Agar  Street. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   VIVISECTION. 

Third  Report. 

(Continued  from  p.  1503.) 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907,  bears 
date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our  abstracts 
of  the  evidence. 

AnTIVIVISECTIONIST   TfiSTIMONY, 

Testimony  of  G.   S.   Burford,   M.B. 
Dr.  Burford's  evidence  occupies  about  eight  pages  of 
the  Blue  Book.     He  stated    that    he  appeared  at  the 
request  of  the  World  League  of  Opponents  of  Vivisection. 
He  was  not  a  membtr  of  the  L-ague.     He  could  give  no 
information  as  to  the  numbers  ot  the  society,  except  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  society  ot  some 
consequence.      The  Chairman  said  he  understood  that 
the   point    he  wished    to    bring   before   them  was    his 
objection  to  experiments  for  purposes  of  pharmacology 
and  the  statement  that  experimentation  might  be  super- 
seded   altogether    without    any    cruelty    and    with    as 
good  effeot  by  following  the   methods  of   homoeopathy. 
The    witness    replied    that     that     practically    was    his 
position.     Asked  what  was  the  method  by  which  the 
homoeooathlc  pharmacologist  would  test  drugs,  he  said 
that  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  the  remedial  value 
of    a   drug  from    the  homoeopathic  point  of    view  the 
experimenters     were    always    healthy    human    beings. 
Investigation  on  the  nature  arid  scope  of  drug  action 
was  carried  out  solely  on  volunteer  experimenters.    In 
many  instances  these  volunteer  experimenters  were  medi- 
cal men  and  women,  and  so  were  competent  to  observe 
their  own  condition.    The  results,  which  were  often  very 
aapleasant  to  the  experimenter,  were  recorded  in  part 
by  the  individual  acd  in  part  by  the  supervisor  of  the 
treatment.    Toe  drug  for  investigation  was  taken  first  in 
small  and  then  In  larger  and  repeated  doses,  covering 
1  often  weeks,  months,  sometime;;  longer.  The  dose  to  begin 
with  was  always  one  which  would  produce  obvious  effects 
upon  the  organism;  after  the  patient  had  recovered  from 
the  effect  ot  the  first  dose,  a  second  was  administered,  then 
a  third,  then  a  fourth,  usually  in  increasing  quantities. 
T.ie  quantities  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  quantities 
asually  employed  by  homoeopaths.    Besides  theobvious  de- 
tail produced  by  the  action  of  the  drag  to  the  experimenter 
and  to  the  ordinary  supervisor,  the  experimenters  repaired, 
during    the    course   of   the    investigation,    to    epeeially- 
akllled  observers,  who  each  took    in  hand  the  various 
organs  and  parts  of  the  body  for  which  they  were  specially 
competent  to  speak — now  the  eje,  now  the  ear,  now  the 
nose  and  throat,  now  the  chest,  now  the  abdominal  condi- 
tion, now  the  skin,  and  so  forth.     The  Homoeopathic 
Association  in  this  country  had  carried  out  an  Investiga- 
tion on  colchicam  in  that  way,  and  the  witness  put  in 
some  extracts  from  the  observations  made  on  this  drug  so 
as  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  charaoter  of  the  lnvestigi- 
tion  and  Its  thoroughness.    la  the  course  of  that  experi- 
ment there  were  fiv.j.  adult  Individuals  engaged,  each  of 
whom  noted  day  by  day  the  different  perturbations  in  health, 
aud  when  the  experiment  was  over  all  their  statements 
were  summarized,  Indexed,  and  taken  as  manifestations 
of   the    action    of    the    drug  on  their  economy.     They 
measured  the  effect  by  observation  of  the  temperature, 
the  pulse,  the  blood  pressure,  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  blood  character  itself,  and  a  very  exact  volumetric 
estimation  of  the  urinary  constituents  passed  day  by  day, 
together  with  the  objective  facts  observed  by  the  various 
epecial  eximinsrs  to  whom  the  experimenter  in  question 
was  referred  from  day  to  day.    There  was  co  vivi;ectlonal 
procedure  In  so  far  as  the  researches  of  ordinary  medical 
or  surgical  examination  would  apply.    For  instance,  the 
eye  was  eximiued  iastrum?n  tally,  the  ear  was  examined 
instrumtntally,  and  certain  other  internal  organs  which 
could  be  got  at  were  examined;  bat  the  same  methods 
for  examining  a  patient  suffering  from  a  drag  disease 
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were    u?ed    as    were    customary    for    examination    of 
patients  suffering  from    an    Idiopathic    disease.    Asked 
what  new   knowledge    as    to    colchicum  had  been  de- 
rived from  those  experiments,  the   witness   said  there 
were  various  technical  points  brought  out  which  he  was 
unable  to  summarize  at  present,  except  that  in  the  judge- 
ment of  himself  and  others  the  knowledge  of  a  technical 
character  gained  was  worth  the  experiment.    With  refer- 
ence to  another  experiment  cf  a  similar  kind  carried  out 
recently  in  America  on  belladonna,  no  less  than  fifty- 
three  experimenters  were  engaged  over  a  period  of  a  few 
years  in  a  similar  investigation.    In  that  instance  there 
were  no  new  facts  or  any  material  character  brought  to 
light,  bat  the  old  facts  already  known,  or  at  least  the 
more  important  ones,  were  accentuated  and  emphasized, 
and  that  gave  them  a  clear  idea  that  there  was  very  little 
more  to  bp  got  out  of  a  new  experiment  with  belladonna, 
even  with   all   the    modern   instruments    of    precision. 
Negative     information     of     that    kind     they     regarded 
as     satisfactory,     although     not     so     satisfactory,     of 
course,    as    if    new    facts    had    been   brought    to    light. 
ContinuiL-g,   he    said    with    regard    to   other    remedies 
that  many  had  been  introduced  into    professional  use 
through  homoeopathic  methods  which  previously  were 
entirely  either  unknown  or  practically  ignored.     Nitro- 
glycerine, for  example,  first  came    Into    use  through  a 
homoeopathic  medium,  and  snake  poisons — the  cro:alus 
snake  poison,  the  lachesls  snake  poison,  and  the  naja 
snake  poieon — had  also  been  introduced  through  homoeo- 
pathic media;   the  ac'.ion  of  metallic  gold  also  owed  Its 
professional   usage    to    the    same    origin.      The   original 
observations  were  made  011  metallic  gold  by  Hahnemann 
a  century  ago,  and  no  material  addition  with  regard  to  the 
virtues  of  gold  ai  a  remedy  had  been  made  since  his  time. 
The  secretion  of  the  cuttlefish — the  virtues  of  the  sepia  as 
a  remedial  agent — came  through  a  homoeopathic  source. 
Original  observations  on  bichromate  of  potash  and  its 
value  in  disease  were  made  by  Dr.  Drysdale  of  Liver- 
pool some   forty   or  fifty  years  ago ;   the  bean  ignatia 
came    into    professional   use    through   a  homoeopathic 
source.    Tiie  honey  bee,  Apii  mellifica,  although  investi- 
gated of  late,  had  its  action  first  exhaustively  determined 
macj  years  ago  in  America  under  homoeopathic  auspices. 
Cactus  for  cardiac  affections,  first  introduced  by  Rntnni, 
came  into  use  through  homoeopathic  experimentation ; 
Rhus  toxicodendron,  a  favourite  remedy  nowadays  for  rheu- 
matism and  skin  disease  s,  also  owed  Its  introduction  to 
homoeopathic  auspices.     Calcium  sulphide,  a  common 
remedy    nowadays    for    furunculosis.    and     nitrate     of 
uranium,  a  common  remedy  for  diabetes,  had  found  their 
way  into  professional  use  through  homoeopathic  sources; 
and  lycopodlum,  which  was  used  for  fireworks  or  the  coaling 
of  pills,  had  on  the  homoeopathic  method  been  discovered 
to  have  curative  virtues  of  an  important  character.    In 
reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  homoeopathy  iound  that 
exp?iiments  on  healthy  human  beings  yielded  results  more 
ample,  more  direct,  more  fertile,  and  more  reliable  than 
the  details  obtained  by  experiments  on  animals.    Asked, 
supposing  he  was  making  an  investigation  en  the  operation 
oi  digitalis  homoeopathically,  how  he  would  do  it,  he  said 
he  would  begin  by  giving  digitalis  in  a  substantial  dose  to 
a  healthy  adult,  noticing  the  disturbances  created  upon 
his   organism,   taking   his    temperature    and    pulse,   and 
having  all  his  organs,  so  far  as  they  could  be  individual- 
ized, examined  by  a  corresponding  expert;  in  fact,  all  the 
detail  that  had  served  the  medical  man  for  the  diagnosis 
of  a  disease  would  be  applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  drug 
conditions    induced   by    digitalis;    and    the    conditions 
which    were   produced   In  animals    by    digitalis    given 
in  this  way  would    find    more    than  their  conelatives 
In    a    human    being   when    sufficiently    big    doses    of 
digitalis     were     taken     for     purposes     of     experiment. 
Then,  after  the  man  had  been  made  sufficiently  ill,  when 
it  was  obvious  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out 
of  the  investigation  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  experi- 
ment would  be  stopped.    Probably  it  would  take  him 
some  months  to  get  quite  well  again,  and  all  the  various 
instrumental  observations  on  his  pulse,  on  the  beating  of 
his  heart,  on  the  varying  size  of  the  heart  musculature 
during  its  operation,  would  form  part  of  the  supetvisor's 
report;  that  was  to  say,  the  investigation  would  be  carried 
out  with  the  same  thoroughness  and  the  same  rleteil  as  an 
investigation  on  a   corresponding  animal.     Asked  about 
Dr.  Cushcy's  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ovular  demonetra- 
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tlon  given  by  experiments  of  the  effect  of  digitalis  on  the 
j]  00c.  vesst  Is  in  certain  cases,  he  said  he  was  sure  Dr.  Ctsshny 
Bpoke  in  ignorance  oi  the  very  considerable  homoeopathic 
literature  that  had  accumulated  since  Hahnemann's  time 
as  the  result  of  the  observation  oi  the  action  of  digitalis 
on  the  human  body.  So  far  as  the  addition  of  modern 
methods  of  precision  by  instrumental  appliances  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  found,  in  carrying  out  these  investigations, 
that  all  the  essential  points  as  to  the  remedial  action,  of 
digitalis  cjuld  be  obtained  by  observation  on  the  healthy 
human  being.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  the 
experiments  described  by  Dr.  Cushny  added  something  in 
pjint  of  academic  completeness  to  this  knowledge,  but 
did  not  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  remedial 
virtues  of  digitalis.  Asked  il  his  ans.ver  about  digitalis 
applied  to  other  discoveries  made  by  animal  experi- 
mentation, be  replied  that,  if  he  might  say  nothing 
material,  nothing  of  importance  to  their  knowledge,  that 
answer  in  general,  with  certain  exceptions,  would  apply. 
In  reriy  to  Mr.  Ram,  he  said  he  had  witnessed  no  expert 
ments  on  antmals  since  the  present  Act  in  Etg  and. 
"With  re  gird  to  the  abuse  of  vivisection,  his  deduction 
it  toe  rnajjr  part  of  ihe  detail  derived  by  vivisee- 
tlonal  procedure  on  animals  had  still  to  be  verified  in  its 
application  to  man;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
better.  In  their  judgement,  to  obtain  that  in'ormotion  at 
jrst  hand  from  man  himself,  and  to  leave  the  introductory 
information  from  animals  on  one  side,  as  being  sometimes 
cjutralictory  and  ojcasionally  very  misleading.  By 
animal  experimentation,  something  without  doubt 
had  been  obtained,  and,  in  some  respects,  some- 
thing very  considerable,  but  it  was  not  the  best 
way  of  determining  the  remedial  powers  of  drugs. 
He  admitted  that  useful  knowledge  had  been  obtained; 
no  mecical  man,  he  imagined,  could  take  any  other  view. 
Asked  if  he  had  found  by  postmortem  examinations 
uttfal  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  drugs  he  had  been 
administering,  he  said:  Useful  in  a  way,  but  not  nearly 
so  useful  as  that  obtained  by  clinical  observation  of  the 
experimenters  whilst  the  experiments  were  being  con- 
ducted. Asked  as  to  hia  statement  about  a  man  who 
might  be  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  teke  him  three 
months  to  get  well  again,  he  said  he  was  a  volun- 
teer— a  medical  man,  and  doing  it  with  open  eyes. 
Hundreds  of  medical  men  since  the  time  of  Hahnemann 
had  done  the  same  thing.  The  man  was  not  well  yet, 
but  that  did  not  count  in  the  witness's  view.  Asked 
if  he  would  have  the  right  to  try  an  experiment  on  a 
man  who  was  not  a  volunteer,  he  said  as  an  ethical 
question,  in  his  view  oi  ethics,  it  would  be  decidedly 
immoral.  Asked  If  he  thought  that  In  all  caaes  it  was 
wrung  to  try  an  experiment  on  an  animal  even  if  that 
animal  suffered  nothing  whatever,  but  was  under  an- 
aesthetics the  whole  time  and  died  under  anaesthetics, 
he  said  he  thought  the  answer  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  specific  purpose  lor  which  the  experiment  was 
conducted.  If  ihe  experimenter  was  a  competent 
person  and  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  be 
was  doh:g  what  was  right,  it  might  be  a  right  thing 
to  do.  Asked  by  Colonel  Lockwood  if  he  had  ar>y  sug- 
gestions to  make  to  the  Commission  as  to  any  additional 
safeguards  which  could  be  provided  supping  vivisec- 
tion was  continued,  he  said  he  thought  that,  prior  to 
the  experiments  on  animals  with  any  new  drug  experi- 
ments should  be  carried  out  on  human  beings— not  after- 
wards, but  before— and  that  auy  point  left  undecided 
in  the  experiments  on  human  beii;gs  might  then  be 
considered  possible  as  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  experi- 
mentation on  animals;  but  he  beli<ved  that  lnvest'ga- 
tlon  with  drugs  on  healthy  haman  beings  should  in  all 
cases  precede  the  experimentation  on  animals.  Asked  by 
Sir  W.  Church  if  the  principles  of  Hahnemann  still 
remained  as  principles  in  homoeopathy,  he  replied:  Not 
all  of  them,  nor  all  in  the.  condition  in  which  Hahnemann 
left  them ;  but  the  main  principle  of  homoeopathy,  the 
law  of  similars,  which  was  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
homoeopathy,  homoeopaths  heli  as  scientifically  valid. 
It  was  admitted  by  them  that  there  had  been  progress 
in  medicine  since.  In  reply  to  further  questions  he 
explained  that  "psora"  was  a  technical  term  U6ed  by 
Hahnemann  to  express  the  degree  of  pathological 
enlightenment  at  the  time,  or  what  they  now  considered 
as  diathesis.  His  principle  that  there  did  not  exist  a 
single   eisease  which  could  have  a  material    principle 


for  its  cause  had  gone-'  by  the  board  as  being  not  in 
keeping  with  modern  knowledge;  but  it  was  not  an 
essential  part  oi  homoecpa.hy.  Asked  if  he  agreed  that 
serumtherapy  was  of  use,  he  said,  Yes,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual he  did  most  emphatically.  Asked  if  that  could 
have  been  arrived  at  without  experiments  on  animals,  he 
said  it  was  quite  possible  that  itcouid  be  arrived  at  in 
another  way,  and  that  the  same  properties  which  were 
utilized  in  serumtherapy  might  hove  been  used  without 
having  recourse  to  animal  experimentation.  As  an 
instance,  he  said  the  tuberculous  virus  was  prepared  by 
homoeopath ists  and  employed  by  tbem  for  the  treatment 
of  consumption  long  before  Koch's  discovery.  Asked  by 
Dr.  Wilson  if  he  meant  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  dis- 
covered, he  said  not  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  the  virtue  oi 
the  material  in  which  it  was  contained.  The  tubercle  bacillus 
was  not  isolated,  but  the  material  in  which  it  was  contained. 
The  lung  substance,  for  iEStance,  whs  prepared  by  homoeo- 
pathic methods,  and  used  successfully  before  Keen 
launched  his  discovery.  Be  would  only  quote  von 
Behring,  who  would  have  it  that  all  this  was  homoeo- 
pathy, and  that  Hahnemann's  word  'homoeopathy" 
should  be  employed  to  indicate  it.  It  was  the  erne  of  a 
disease  by  a  substance  which  it  itself  manufactured,  and 
as  nearly  an  instance  of  a  similar  remedy  as  could  well  be 
selected.  Asked  by  Sir  W.  Church  if  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  antitoxins  cculd  have  been  obtained  without 
the  use  of  animals,  he  said  that  of  course  all  the  knowledge 
with  regard  to  antitoxin  had  been  derived  through  experi- 
mentation on  animals.  But  be  m&in'aintd,  though,  that 
antitoxin  in  its  present  form  was  uot  a  final  preparation. 
There  were  other  methods  of  preparing  virus  which,  in  his 
judgement,  as  far  as  cure  was  concerned,  vrere  equally  valid. 
He  took  tuberculin  as  a  typical  instance.  In  reply  to 
further  questions,  he  said  it  was  triturated  with  sugar  oi 
milk  in  a  mortar  and  the  same  dose  readily  obtained  that 
Professor  Wright  now  advocated — th^t  was,  anything 
from  r-sVpth  to  5  JJ„th  of  a  milligram.  In  leply  to  further 
questions,  he  said  homoeopathic  original  research  was 
heavily  handicapped  in  this  country.  They  had  no  school 
and  no  well-salaried  laboratory.  Ask>d  if  they  had  Intro- 
duced a  new  soporific, or  anything  of  that  kind,  which  had 
been  of  use,  he  said  the  method  of  d:ug  experimentation 
on  human  beings  which  homoeopathy  had  introduced 
had  very  largely  cleared  away  for  remedial  purposes  those 
particular  labels  of  soporific,  diaietic,  and  so  forth. 
That  view  started  by  assuming  that  a  drug  had  only 
either  one  property  or  one  main  property,  but  the 
results  thus  gained  on  animals  with  any  particular 
drug  could  be  enormous ly  amplified  by  experiments  on  a 
human  being.  Therefore,  they  did  rot  label  drugs  as 
diuretics,  soporifics,  and  so  ioith  bet  by  their  tout  entemble, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  fit  tn  that  tout  ensemble  with  the 
ca;e  of  any  particular  disease  which  might  be  placed 
before  them.  Wherefore  hom^eop-ithj  knew  nothing  of 
soporifics,  but  it  knew  a  good  deal  of  similar  conditions, 
They  did  not  go  in  for  experiment  ;1  work  on  animals,  but 
for  the  observation  of  objective  changes  on  the  human 
beiDg  at  the  same  time  as  the  symptomatology  was  being 
evolved.  Asked  as  to  the  neutralizing  of  snake  poison,  he 
said  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  in  his  memory  at 
present  ary  thing  that  had  been  dnne  from  a  homoeopathic 
source.  He  knew  that  &uch  a  sub-tance  as  antivenin  had 
been  discovered,  but  he  was  not  competent  to  pass  any 
opinion  as  to  its  use.  At-ked  whe'htr  that  could  have 
been  obtained  by  homoeopathic  methods  without  the  ess 
of  experimentation  on  animals,  he  preferred  to  reserve  his 
judgement  on  that  point,  because  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  detail.  In  reply  to  Sir  W.  Collins,  he  said 
the  views  he  put  brTore  the  Commission  were  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Homoeopathic  School  of  Medi- 
cine generally,  but  m'ght  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  views  of  the  major  number  of  medical  men 
practising  homoeopathy  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Asked  if  his  evidence  was  to  be  taken  aa  representing 
the  views  of  the  World  League  of  Opponents  of  Vivisec- 
tion, he  said  that  so  far  as  regarded  the  desirability  of 
transferring  the  scene  of  action  of  experiments  with  drugs 
from  animals  to  man  as  a  general  procedure,  he  believed 
so.  Asked  if  he  contested  the  proposition  that  useful 
drugs  had  been  introduced  Into  therapeutics  as  the  direct 
result  of  experiments  on  at>lmals:  he  said  he  did  not 
contest  the  proposition,  but  he  said  that  many  more 
useful  drugs  had  been  introduced  into  general  medical 
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practice  through  th?  medium  of  homoeopathicexperimenta- 
tlon  on  the  adult  healthy  person.  He  believed  that 
legitimate  knowledge  should  be  legitimately  obtained  from 
any  Bource,  bat  in  case  of  experimentation  to  be  conducted 
on  a  new  drug  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  its 
remedial  virtues,  it  should  be  conducted  In  the  fiist  place 
on  a  healthy  human  person.  Asked  if  he  took  up  the 
view  that  experiments  on  animals  for  a  scientific  purpose 
shou  d  be  restricted  or  prevented,  he  said  he  believed,  as 
the  result  of  hii  observation  and  experience,  that  it  would 
be  legitimate  to  restrict  them  very  heavily  in  one  direc- 
tion— that  was  to  say,  that  Information  derived  from 
animal  experimentation  with  drugs  could  and  should  be 
obtained  from  experimentation  on  human  beings.  They 
ultimately  had  to  come  to  it, because  animal  experimenta- 
tion results  had  to  be  verified  on  the  human  being  as  the 
ultimate  issue.  Asked  if  he  suggested  that  the  cocaine, 
adrenalin,  sulphonal.  and  other  remedies  which  were  ssid 
to  have  been  introduced  as  the  direct  result  of  experi- 
ments on  animals  were  not  useful,  or  that  they  had 
not  been  obtained  by  that  method,  he  said  he  would 
be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Ee 
did  suggest  that  they  could  and  should  have 
been,  obtained  through  the  medium  of  human  experi- 
mentation. Asked  how  the  preparation  of  antitoxins  would 
be  affe  ^d  by  the  method  which  he  advocated,  he  said 
that  in  all  probability  the  preparation  of  antitoxins  would 
undergo  what  ore  might  call  homoeopathizing,  that  was 
to  say,  that  when  homoeopaths  turned  their  attention 
more  extensively  to  the  subject,  probably  some  alternative 
method  similar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  tuber- 
culin could  and  would  be  devised.  So  far  as  diphtheria 
antitoxin  was  concerned,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  a  better  preparation  after  the 
homoeopathic  fashion ;  it  had  not  hitherto  been  attempted. 
In  reply  to  Sir  John  McFadyean,  he  said  he  believed  that 
the  conclusions  based  on  animal  experiments  could  not 
be  applied  by  inference  to  a  diseased  condition  In  man. 
Asked  if  his  idea  of  the  proper  method  of  investigating  a 
new  drug  was  that  it  should  be  tested  in  increasing  doses, 
beginning  with  what  they  regarded  as  perfectly  safe  doses, 
on  human  beings,  he  said  that  was  so.  He  agreed  that 
that  was  an  experiment,  but  it  was  moral  because  the 
individual  consented.  Asked  if  it  would  be  immoral  with- 
out his  consent,  he  said  that  was  his  ethical  position.  He 
also  held  very  strongly  that  results  obtained  on  the  lower 
animals  might  be,  and  often  had  been,  misleading  when 
applied  to  human  diseases.  Asked  if  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  he  had  barred  out  all  method  of  Investigating 
animal  diseases  and  the  action  of  drugs  on  animals, 
he  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
an'mal  diseases  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  animal  another  system  of  ethics  might  prevail. 
Asked  whesher  he  thought  that  the  method  of  investigat 
ing  a  drug  intended  for  human  use  which  he  advocated 
might  be  extended  to  animals,  he  said  he  should  have  the 
same  scientific  objection  to  extending  observations  on 
human  beings  to  animals.  For  a  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  knowledge  obtained'  from 
the  lower  animals  was  of  course  a  scientific  necessity. 
That  was  not  unethical ;  he  thought  that  position  would 
be  untenable.  Asked  if  he  suggested  that  those  who 
believed  in  homoeopathy  had  any  special  method  of  inves- 
tigating surgii  al  conditions  and  diseases,  he  said  they  had 
the  same  method  that  was  open  to  the  profession  at 
large.  Asked  if  there  must  not  always  be  a  slight 
element  of  danger  In  using  a  perfectly  unknown 
drug  on  a  human  being,  he  said  there  was  always  an 
element  of  danger,  but  after  some  practice  experimenters 
became  more  or  less  facile.  Supposing  he  found  a  white 
powder  in  a  pnpjr  submitted  to  him  as  being  some 
material  which  hitherto  had  not  been  investig-»ted,  he 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  whether  it  was  innocuous  or 
lethal.  The  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  take 
this  crude  substanee  and  considerably  dilate  It,  say.  one 
million  times,  and  the  records  of  previous  experienre 
with  drugs  would  lead  him  to  understand  that  In  al! 
probability  a  millionth  part  would  not  be  a  lethal 
dose.  He  might,  therefore,  with  propriety  begin 
his  investigations,  and  then  he  could  heighten  the 
dee  according  to  his  judgement.  In  reply  t>  Sir 
Mackenzie  Chalmers,  he  said  he  was  not  a  member 
of  any  antivivisectional  body.  Asked  bow  the  World 
League   came     to   esk   him  to  give  evi^eaee   on  their  J 


behalf,  he  said  the  application  came  through  a  homoeo- 
pathic eolltague,  a  member  of  the  League.  Asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  existing  law,  he  said  the 
main  suggestion  he  would  make  was  that  when  experi- 
ments with  re.ard  to  the  remedial  action  of  drugs  wero 
concerned,  they  should  In  the  first  instance  be  carried  out.  on 
healthy  human  beiiigs.  Askea  if  he  would  have  it  enacted 
by  legislation  that  a  licence  should  not  be  granted  for  an 
experiment  upon  an  animal  until  a  corresponding  experi- 
ment had  been  made  on  a  healthy  human  being,  he 
said  he  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Inspector.  The  advisers  of  the  Home  Office  should 
be  held  responsible  in  each  instance  for  the  vivi- 
sectional  Investigation  on  the  lower  animals  of  the 
properties  of  a  new  drug,  and  they  should  give  their 
specific  reasons  In  each  case  why  the  prior  investigation 
on  a  healthy  human  being  was  not  adopted.  In  reply  to 
further  questions,  he  said  he  thought  that  in  the  interests 
of  ecience  a  sufficient  supply  of  healthy  human  betngs 
was  forthcoming.  In  America  the  supply  of  medical 
students  in  the  homoeopathic  colleges  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  adequate  material.  Asked  if  he  would  say  thai 
it  was  justifiable  to  try  an  experiment  on  lower  animals 
with  a  view  to  testing  a  remedy  for  snakebite,  he  said 
that  in  indicating  what  was  useful  for  anakebite,  homoeo- 
paths would  run  all  over  the  details  of  the  drug  experi- 
ments, many  thousands  in  number,  which  they  had  in 
their  possession  and  see  which  of  those  paralleled  the  con- 
dition of  snakebite,  and  they  would  put  their  finger  upon 
the  series  of  experiments  already  made  which  most 
paralleled  the  condition  of  snakebite  as  indicating 
the  remedy ;  it  might  not  even  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  any  new  investigation.  When  cholera  In  the  Thirties 
swept  over  Europe,  Hahnemann  was  applied  to  for 
effective  remedial  measures  to  meet  the  cholera  epidemic. 
He  indicated  a  satisfactory  remedial  measure  from 
homoeopathy,  without  additional  experiments,  from  what 
had  been  already  made.  He  got  very  much  better  results 
than  the  current  therapy  of  bis  time,  and  homoeopaths 
afterwards  in  London  repeated  them  with  such  success 
that  they  were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  Government 
inquiry.  All  this  was  ancient  history.  Asked  if  his 
method  were  still  epplied  in  India,  where  cholera  was 
always  present,  he  said  it  was,  mainly  by  those  people  in 
the  army  with  homoeopathic  leanings,  of  whom  there 
were  some ;  and  also  by  such  educated  professional 
native  gentlemen  as  engaged  in  homoeopathy,  cf  whom 
there  were  not  many ;  but  there  were  some.  In  reply 
to  further  questions,  he  said  that  In  the  majority  of 
instances  he  admitted  the  utility  of  vaccination. 
Homoeopaths  held  vaccination  to  be  as  striking  an 
Instance  of  homoeopathy  perhaps  as  could  well  be  devised ; 
the  majority  preferred  to  carry  out  vaccination  In  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  vaccine  matter. 
Some  prepared  the  vaccine  matter  according  to  the  method 
he  bad  indicated  for  tuberculin,  and,  It  was  said,  with 
equally  satisfactory  results  Asked  to  take  a  caee  treated 
in  this  way  and  tell  them  what  was  done,  he  said,  let  them 
say  that  an  ordinary  small  child  presented  himself  or  her- 
self with  three  or  four  healthy  vaccination  vesicles;  the 
material  was  taken  from  all  these,  dried,  diluted,  usually 
tiiturated  In  a  mortar  with  sugar  and  milk,  and  when  it 
had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  attenuation  —  how  far 
attenuation  was  made  depended  upon  the  ideas  of  the  indi- 
vidual— when  it  had  reached  what  he  considered  a  satis- 
factory attenuation,  that  was  taken  as  the  remedial  agent, 
It  was  swallowed.  When  one  diluted  it  two  or  three 
million  times  there  was  no  longer  objection  to  its  beir  g 
introduced  into  the  economy  through  the  mouth.  Asked  if 
he  had  any  figures  showing  how  far  this  vaccination  by 
homoeopathic  doses  which  were  swallowed  had  any  effect, 
he  said  that  as  far  as  vaccination  was  concerned  be  could 
not  produce  figures  on  that  point  (although  he  koew  that 
that  had  been  done),  because  a  good  many  homoeopaths 
still  preferred  the  ordinary  way  of  introducing  the  vaccine 
matter  into  the  arm.  Asked  by  the  Chairman  If  the 
swallowing  of  vaccine  in  homoeopathic  doses  was  accepted 
as  a  substitute  by  the  authorities  who  required  vacc  na- 
tion, he  said,  No ;  tbey  wanted  some  local  evidence  of 
what  had  transpired,  and  they  could  afford  them  none  in 
that  way.  Asked  by  Sir  John  McFadyean  if  he  could  give 
any  reference  to  any  experiments  en  human  beings  show- 
ing observable  effects  produced  on  human  beings  by  giving 
them  an  undiluted  dose  by  the  mouth  of  vaccine  matter, 
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he  said  no  obvious  effect.  When  It  had  been  tried  ia 
that  way  the  homoeopathic  advisers  maintained  lhat  the 
patents  were  immune.  Asked  if  there  was  any  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  harmful  if  given  undiluted,  he  said 
there  was  none.  Asked  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers  if  any 
experiments  had  been  recorded  showing  any  effects  from 
these  minute  doses,  he  replied  affirmatively  as  to  prophy- 
lactic effect.  Many  of  them  in  America;  not  in  England. 
Asked  If  he  thought  that  experiments  on  animals  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  physiological  problems  were  justl 
liable  or  sot,  he  said  !t  was  still  a  moot  point  with  him- 
self; he  tad  not  made  up  his  mind.  Asked  if  he  would 
agree  that  physiological  knowledge  had  been  advanced 
by  experiments  en  animals,  he  said  nobody  could 
deny  that.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said 
th>re  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  avail  them 
selves  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  past.  Asked 
if  it  was  ever  justifiable,  before  trying  a  new  opera- 
tion on  a  human  being,  to  try  it  on  an  animal  under 
anaesthetics,  he  said  he  would  imagine  that  most 
competent  surgeons  would  answer  that  most  decidedly  it 
would  be  better  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  human  being 
and  not  on  an  animal.  An  experienced  person  would  know 
exactly  the  tax  that  he  proposed  to  levy  on  the  economy 
before  he  Btarted,  which  only  experience  could  afford ;  and 
if  he  was  simply  skilled  in  operating  en  animals,  he 
would  not  know  the  exact  tax  that  he  proposed  to  levy  en 
the  human  economy.  Asked  if  when  a  new  surgical 
method  was  found  successful  with  animals,  it  did 
not  go  a  long  way  towards  justifying  one  In  trjii  g 
it  on  human  beings,  he  said  it  would;  but  he 
held  that  the  experience  and  nous  possessed  by  a 
competent  operator  would  render  unnecessary  the 
preliminary  procedure  on  an  animal.  Dr.  Qflfikell  having 
a«ked  whether,  in  his  method  of  investigating  the  action 
of  drugs,  he  would  say  that  he  got  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  action  of  drugs  on  different  organs  as  a  whole;  te  sa'd 
both  on  the  patient  as  a  whole  and  then,  in  rases  of 
poisoning,  acute  or  chronic,  by  thepost-mcrtem  investigatloi  s 
that,  followed.  They  accepted  those  pott  mortem  examina 
tions  and  what  they  disclosed  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Investigation  euch  as  this  might  cover  many 
countries  and  many  j  ears.  Asked  if  he  did  not  feel  some- 
times rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  one  organ  or 
another  that  was  chiefly  afl'ected  by  the  d<ug,  he  said 
what  one  got  in  the  case  of  poisoning  by  a  drug  was 
exactly  parallel  to  what  one  got  in  a  condition  of  disease 
whe;ein  it  was  very  often  impossible,  until  the  patient 
■was  dead,  to  determine  the  precise  local  seat  cf  the 
mischief.  Asked  whether  it  was  not  better,  both  io  that 
case  and  in  the  ease  of  disease,  that  subseqeent 
experiments  should  be  made  upon  animals  to  Bee 
whether  that  drug  did  act  especially  upon  one  organ 
rather  than  another,  he  said  that  had  been  done  so 
often,  and  so  little  practical  information  had  been  ob- 
tained—that was  to  say,  the  additional  power  which  it 
had  given  with  regatd  to  the  selection  cf  remedies  had 
been  so  insignificant— that  it  was  no  longer  held  among 
homoeopaths  as  affording  any  additional  information  of 
consequence.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  that 
one  often  found  in  cases  of  disease,  particularly  chronic 
disease,  that  one  did  not  have  to  treat  one  organ  solely 
and  wholly.  It  was  the  organ  in  connexion  with  the 
environment  in  which  it  found  Itself,  the  totality  of 
symptoms  and  conditions  which  had  to  be  treated, 
not  the  simple  outburst  of  one  particular  organ.  Asked 
if  be  did  not  think  that,  whereas  clinical  Investi- 
gation tad  been  present  to  the  minds  of  mediial 
men  for  generations,  a  great  advance  had  been  made 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  jears,  and  very  much 
more  quickly,  he  said  knowledge  had  been  much 
more  quickly  obtained  because  the  amamentanum 
which  advance  in  science  broaght  with  It  hid  been  much 
more  copious  than  before.  Asked  if  it  had  not  been 
coincident  with  the  method  of  experimentation,  he  said  it 
very  often  grew  up  aide  by  side  with  it.  Experimental 
m"thods  on  animals,  in  his  judgement,  bad  not  added  any 
m»terial  information  to  that  afforded  by  similar  experi 
ments  carried  out  on  the  human  subject  when  they  had 
been  taken  as  the  alternative;  and  when  no  similar 
experiments  had  been  carried  out  on  the  human  snhje»t 
often  Nature's  experiments  were  sufficient  in  number 
ot  demonstration.  Asked  if,  In  regard  to  'he  tracks  and 
functions  of  the  central  nerve  us  system,  we  had  not  gained 


an  encrmcua  amount  of  knowledge  of  late  years  from 
experiments  on  animals  in  that  direction,  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative  in  regard  to  physiological  and  pathological 
knowledge;  but  what  was  the  outcome  of  it  with  regard 
to  treatment?  Asked  if  we  had  not  been  able  to 
understand  diseases  much  more  in  consequence  of  our 
sr. ore  accurate  knowledge  of  ihe  tracks  and  functions 
cf  the  nervous  35  stem,  owing  to  experiments  on  animals, 
he  said  without  doubt,  as  far  as  academic  knowledge 
was  concerned ;  no  medical  student  even  could  take 
an  opposite  view.  Asked  if  that  had  not  enabled  the 
surgeon  to  remove  tumours  when  otherwise  he  wocld  not 
have  known  where  they  were,  he  said  he  did  not  alwajs 
distinguish  himself  in  that  direction.  The  results  of 
brain  and  spinal  surgery,  based  on  vivisectional  experi- 
ments, were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  results  of  abdo- 
minal surgery.  The  most  skilful  abdominal  surgeon  oJ 
the  Victorian  era,  Lawson  Tait,  publicly  forswore  any 
alliance  or  allegiance  that  he  had  to  knowle  dge  vlvisec- 
tionally  obtained.  And  the  first  ovariotomy  done  in 
England  was  not  done  on  an  animal,  but  on  a  human 
being.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  experiments 
on  aDimals  had  advanced,  without  doubt,  our  diagnostic 
knowledge.  In  reply  to  a  further  question,  he  said  that, 
on  the  whole,  what  he  was  inclined  to  was  a  con- 
siderable restriction  of  vlvisectional  investigatioas. 
Asked  by  Dr.  Wilson  whether  he  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  illustration  of  physiological  lectures  by  experi- 
mentation on  animals,  he  said  that  was  a  moot 
point  upon  which  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  Asked 
by  the  Chairman,  with  reference  to  h!a  statement  that  if 
the  homoeopaths  bad  had  laboratories  and  sufficient  funds 
for  carrying  on  investigations  they  might  have  made  as 
many  discoveries  as  had  been  made  In  other  laboratories 
where  experiments  on  animals  were  conducted,  what  would 
be  the  nature  of  the  experiments,  on  the  principles  that 
he  had  speken  of,  In  such  a  laboratory,  he  said  experi- 
ments on  human  beings  and  the  physical  examination,  so 
far  as  practicable,  of  the  various  systems  and  organs  of  the 
human  beings  while  the  experiments  were  golrg  on. 
Laboratories  would  be  wanted  for  examining  the  blood, 
the  urine,  the  perspiration,  excreta,  and  so  on.  They 
would  have  to  be  as  extensive  and  as  well  equipped  as 
those  in  use  in  the  present  day. 
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Enlarged  Tossils  and  Adenoids. 
In  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  London  Education 
Committee,  under  the  heading  Tonsils  and  Adenoid.-", 
Dr.  Kerr  states  that  there  are  many  childien  suffering 
from  a  series  of  remote  sjmptoms,  which  increase  in 
Importance  and  variety  with  age,  who  begin  their  troubles 
in  life  as  cases  of  "  tonsils  or  adenoids."  No  teacher  is  fit 
to  have  charge  of  a  class  of  young  children  who  cannot 
give  a  pretty  fair  opinion  as  to  whether  a  child  is  suffering 
seriously  in  this  respect  or  not. 

Mr.  Ceail  Rowntree,  who,  in  reference  to  these  points, 
specially  examined  1  521  children  (794  boys  and  727  girls), 
aged  3  to  13,  In  average  Islington  schools,  noted  that  the 
tonsils  were  scarcely  noticeable  in  58  per  cent.  They  were 
distinctly  enlarged  In  29  per  cent.,  and  enlarged  to  a 
pathological  extent  which  would  justify  operative  treat- 
ment in  10  per  cent.,  while  3  per  cent,  were  in  urgent  need 
of  operative  treatment,  and  the  gland3  met  in  the  middle 
line  during  phonalion.  These  retulta  are  shown  in  detail 
in  the  accompanying  table,  giving  percentages  cf  children 
at  different  ages  with  tonsillar  enlargement. 

Further  analysis  of  the  cases  with  reference  to  carles  of 
the  teeth  showed  this  to  be  somewhat  more  common 
among  children  with  enlarged  tonsils,  and  showed  also 
that  the  children  with  enlarged  (onsils  had  probably 
poorer  nutrition  than  the  others.  The  presence  of  such 
enlargement  may  from  mere  mechanical  obstruction 
hinder  correct  articulation,  as  is  noticed  even  in  pupil 
teachers ;  or  the  enlargement  may  cause  increased  efforts 
at  breathing,  resulting  in  mouth  bieathicg.  The  ar cumu- 
lation of  decomposing  secretions  on  the  surface  and  in  Ihe 
crypts  of  the  tonsils  It  is  found  often  leads  to  production 
of  offensive  material,  and  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  Itself 
appears  to  be  a  dangerous  spot  for  the  entrance  of  various 
o-  ganlsms,  leading,  for  instance,  io  rheumai ism,  scarlalir.a, 
diphtherial  or  other  blocd  infections. 
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727  Girls. 

Ages 

3-     4- 

5- 

6- 

7-     B- 

9-  '  10- 

11-   12- 

13 

3-     4- 

l- 

C- 

1- 

8-     9- 

10- 

13 

92   102 

90     63 

81 

37     44 

— 
67 

75 

56 

82     73 

79 

Numbers  examined 

54    « 

63 

91 

f.3     74 

68 

64 

82 

I.    Normal      

70     64 

C4 

61 

60     65 

C7     67 

54     68 

69 

£9     .'2 

46 

53 

45 

60     45 

51 

60 

52 

ii 

II.    Enlarged  distinctly    

..       _       ...     17     16 

33 

23 

23     24 

£5    23 

36     22 

13 

30     41 

34 

32 

35 

38     48 

30 

25 

28 

24 

III.    Enlarged  pathologically 

"     15 

3 

11 

13      7 

6      8 

7      7 

12 

11 

13 

7      6 

13 

12 

20 

6 

IV.    Requiring  urgent  treatment 

4        2       7 

5 

2      4      4       2      2 

3     : 

3       2       5 

4 

2 

' 

6 

3 

— 

5 

The  report  also  states  that  it  Is  rather  as  an  indicator  of 
other  conditions  in  neighbouring  tissues  that  enlarged 
tonsils  are  important.  The  lymphatic  masses  which  are 
present  about  the  upper  part  ot  the  pharynx,  and  the 
mucous  tissues  about  the  posterior  ends  especially  of  the 
turbinate  bones,  are  liable  to  become  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  sometimes  cause  much  trouble  from  chronic 
irritation,  whether  by  substances  in  the  air,  or  from 
want  of  proper  drainage  of  the  surfaces,  from  actual 
deformities  in  development  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  even 
from  want  of  development,  due  to  the  habit  of  mouth 
breathing  having  become  established  at  an  early  age. 
Mere  catarrh  is  apt  to  set  up  mouth  breathing, 
and  in  mentally  defective  children  is  probably  the  chief 
cause  in  producing  the  excessive  proportion  of  mouth- 
breathers,  amounting  to  perhaps  50  per  cent.,  a  condition 
which,  without  other  defects,  is  comparatively  uncommon 
in  the  mentally  normal  children.  Thi«  catarrhal  condition 
oiten  results  in  infection  of  the  lymphatic  tissues,  and  in 
children  of  low  vitality  the  infection  sets  up  chronic  in- 
flammition.  Thickening  of  the  soft  palate  leads  to 
impaired  tones  in  the  nasal  sounds.  Discharges  some- 
times start  pharyngitis,  which  gives  the  child  the  appear 
ance  of  having  nasal  trouble  and  an  excoriated  upper  lip. 
A  remote  result  not  uncommon  is  persistent  codjiec<1v31 
troubles  and  blepharitis,  which  requires  treatment  at  a 
throat  rather  than  an  eye  hospital  If  a  cure  is  to  be  hoped 
ior.  For  some  reason,  apart  from  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses,  the  existence  of  hypertrophic  structures  in  this 
aasopharyngeal  region,  adenoids  especially,  is  associated 
with  a  peculiar  mental  condition  of  great  importance 
educationally,  sometimes  called  aprosexta.  The  nutrition 
of  the  frontal  areas  of  the  brain  seems  affected,  whether 
by  interference  with  the  lymphatic  drainage  or  In  more 
subtle  ways  is  not  known, but  the^e  children  are  common. 
The  great  change  of  importance,  however,  in  most  cases,  is 
the  chronic  thickening  started  in  the  tissues  abcut  the 
Eastachian  tubes,  often  causing  subsequent  aural  changes 
and  very  intractable  deafness  in  later  life.  Sometimes 
during  childhood  the  grosser  form  of  suppuration  of  the 
ears  takes  place,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  happen  from 
scarlatina  or  measles  in  thfse  children  than  in  others. 
All  the  dangers  of  suppuration  of  the  ears,  blood  polsoniog, 
and  meningitis  are  much  more  disposed  to  in  nicu  h- 
breatherj  than  in  other  children,  and  many  lives  are  cut 
short  from  neglect  of  this  condition.  Even  in  the.  inspec- 
tion of  children  sitting  in  their  classes  the  majority  of 
mouth-breathers  are  at  once  apparent.  It  is  also  obvious 
how  they  tend  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  classes. 

Dr.  Niall  hss  compiled  the  following  table  from  notes  in 
thirteen  Infant  schools  in  Lambeth  and  Norwood : 

Ob'rious  Moutk-breath-rs  ttiih  Enlarged  Tonsil*. 


Similarly  Mr.  Elmslle,  in  examining  the  newly- 
admitted  infanta  at  Campbell  Street,  found  in  104  infanta 
13  mouth  breathers,  12  having  adenoids  and  5  discharging 
ears. 


INCOME   TAX. 


Infant  Schools. 
Class. 

Numbers. 

vfouth-breathevs 

With  Enlarged 

Tonsils. 

Per- 
entages. 

Standard  I.    A 

B 

565 
456 

26 
43 

4.6 
9.8 

Grade  III.    A 

B 

C 

815 
685 
329 

29 

40 
20 

38 
7.0 
80 

Grade  II.       A 

B.  andC. 

383 
751 

7 
27 

18 
3.6 

Grade  I 

818 

6 

07 

Totals    

4.902 

204 

42 

The  Relief  Granted  by  the  Act  of  1907. 
The  new  provide  nB  of  the  law  respecting  income  tax  have 
now  been  in  force  for  several  months,  and  practitioners 
who  have  complied  with  the  requirements  will  beneii  i  to  a 
substantial  extent  by  the  reduction  in  the  collector's 
demand  on  January  1st  nest.  For  the  guidance  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedure, we  append  a  note  en  the  extent  of  the  relief  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  claimed. 

Reduction  of  the  Tax  on  Earned  Income  to  Ninepence  in 
the  Pound— lids  is  the  principal  relief  granted  by  the 
Act  cf  the  present  year.  It  is  subject  to  the  following 
limitations :— (a)  The  reduction  applies  only  to  earned 
income  ;  (b)  it  can  be  claimed  oniy  by  individuals  and  not 
by  companies,  societies,  and  other  bodies  of  persons  ;  and 
(c)  it  will  not  be  granted  to  any  person  whose  total  income 
exceeds  £2  000,  even  though  his  earned  income  is  less 
than  that  amount. 

With  reg«d  to  (a),  "earned"  income  includes  not  only 
the  profit  derived  from  the  personal  labour  o?  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  income  arising  from  the  employment  of 
his  own  (but  not  borrowed)  capital  in  his  business.  It 
also  includes  both  salaries  for  present  services  and 
pensions  granted  ior  past  services. 

The  restriction  given  in  (*)  does  not  deb3T  a  partner 
from  relief,  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  he  must  make  a 
claim  as  an  individual,  staling  his  personal  share  of  the 
partnership  profits,  with  particulars  of  his  other  income, 
if  any.  No  claim  for  relief  can  be  made  by  the  firm  as 
Bueh. 

In  view  of  the  limitation  in  (o),  It  will  be  obvious  that 
before  relief  c*n  be  granted  a  claimant  must  set  out  his 
income  from  all  sources  (whether  taxed  or  net),  in  order 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
total  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  £2  000. 

The  statement  of  total  Income  is  the  foundation  of  the 
claim  for  relief,  and  the  Act  requires  that  it  be  made  when 
the  annual  return  of  profits  is  made  in  the  spring  of  each 
year.  In  no  case  can  the  claim  be  made  after  September 
29th  In  the  year  for  which  the  tax  is  charged.  If  not 
claimed  in  time,  relief  cannot  be  afterwards  obtained  by 
way  of  an  application  for  repayment 

The  redaction  to  ninepence  in  the  ponnd  Is  granted  In 
addition  to  the  exemptions  and  abatements  in  force  under 
the  old  law,  and  therefore  these  allowances  may  be  claimed 
as  heretofore.  But,  where  income  is  derived  partly  from 
earned  and  partly  from  unearned  sources,  the  deductions 
for  abatement  and  life-assurance  premiums  are  to  be  made 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  assessment  on  the  earned 
Income,  leaving  the  unearned  income  to  be  taxed  at  one 
shilling  la  the  pound  without  deduction.  The  only  excep 
tlon  to  this  rule  is  where  the  earned  income  is  insufficient 
to  cover  the  full  allowances  for  abatement  and  insurance, 
when  any  balance  may  be  allowed  from  the  assessment  on 
the  unearned  income. 

Income  Tox  at  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound—  This  is  still 
chargeable  on  all  income  not  relieved  under  the  provisions 
tumooarlzed  above.  Thus  all  unearned  income  (for 
example,  rents  of  property  and  dividends  on  investments) 
?.nd  all  earned  income,  where  the  total  income  exceeds 
£2  000,  pay  tax  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 

The  following  summary  of  the  times  within  which  the 
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different  exemptions  and  allowances  under  the  Income 
Tax  Acts  can  be  claimed  may  be  useful : 

Exemption  (income  not  exceeding  £160),  or  abatement  (income  not 

exceeding  £700),  and  allowance  for  life  assurance  premiums it 

the  time  of  making   the  income-tax  return,   or    afterwards  wv.hin   three 
years  of  the  end  of  the  year  <•/  ae9i  1 

Relief  to  earned  income  under  the  Finance  Act,  1907.  .  .  .  At  the  time 
tg  the  income-tax  return,  but  in  710  case  a,  .  th  in  the 

year  for  which  the  tax  is  charged. 

Objection  to  t-he  amount  of  an  assessment  on  property  or  profits. 
.  .  .  Wii  /n"  q  ten  days  of  the  date  of the  "  Notice  of  Assessment" 

Appeal  iu  cases  of  death,  bankruptcy,  or  of  a  business  chopping 
hands,  and  profits  falling  off  from  some  specific  cause.  .  .  . 
three  months  after  the  end  of  the  year  of  a?  • 

Appeal  where  loss  sustained  during  any  year.  .  .  .  Within  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  year. 

Appeal  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  case  of  new  businesses.  As 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  year  as  is  possible,  if  the  taxpayer  makes  every 
ei'ort  he  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  make. 

Appeal  at  the  end  of  the  year  where  business  discontinued.  .  .  . 
'.  possibly  within  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  year  ofdsst 

CNote  that  the  "year  oi  assessment"  ends  on  April  5th.) 
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It  has  been  decided  by  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Medical  Committee,  to  admit  qualified  medical  women 
to  the  practice  of  the  hospital. 

On  Wednesday  next,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Almroth  Wright, 
M.'D.,  KR.S.,  will  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  University  College,  London,  on  the  feeding  of  infants 
and  invalids.    Medical  men  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  the  article  on  the  International  Motor  Exhibition  pub- 
lished on  November  23rd,  it  waa  stated  (p.  1535)  that  the 
price  of  the  10  to  14-h.p.  four  cylinder  Gregoire  chassis 
was  370  guineas.  This  is  the  cost  of  the  16-20-h.p.  model, 
that  of  the  10-14-h.p.  model  being  280  guineas. 

Medical  practitioners  desirous  of  having  their  names 
placed  on  the  London  County  Council  list  of  approved 
lecturers  to  day  and  evening  classes  in  first-aid,  home- 
nursing,  and  infant-care,  for  engagement  as  occasion 
requires,  should  send  in  their  applications  not  later  thnn 
11  a.m.  on  December  16'h,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  London 
County  Council,  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment, 
W  C.  from  whom  application  forms  and  further  particulars 
can  be  obtained.  A  fee  of  one  guinea  is  paid  for  a  lecture 
of  about  one  and  a  half  hours'  duration. 

The  Electro-Therapeutic  Section  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Medicine,  adopting  a  custom  of  its  predecessor,  the 
society  of  the  same  name,  will  hold  a  enrrrsazione  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  on  December  13th,  from  7  30  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  throughout  the 
evening  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  electro-medical  and 
.r-ray  apparatus,  which  will  be  shown  as  far  as  possible 
under  working  conditions.  A  special  feature  will  be  a 
display  of  a--ray  tubes  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
patterns.  Members  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
and  also  recognized  teachers  of  the  physical  sciences,  will 
be  admitted  on  presentation  of  their  visiting  cards. 

At  a  provincial  sessional  meeting  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  to  be  held  at  the  Municipal  School  ol  Technology 
:n  Manchester  on  Fuday  next,  at  7  p  m..  a  discussion  on 
butter  supply  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  manager 
of  the  butter  department  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  of  Manchester ;  this  will  be  followed  by  a  discus- 
sion on  small  dwellings,  opened  by  Professor  J.  Radcliffe. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Sal  ford 
Corporation  model  lodging  house  and  artisans'  dwellings 
and  to  the  sewage  purification  works.  Visitors  can  obtain 
tickets  of  admission  from  Professor  Radcliffe  at  the 
Municipal  School  of  Technology. 

The  medical  practitioners  of  Canning  Town  and  the  ad- 
jacent neighbourhood  on  November  28th  presented  Dr. 
R.  J.  Carey,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retiring  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  which  he  had  practised  for  over  thirty  years, 
with  a  silver  salver  bracing  the  following  inscription : 
"Presented  to  Richard  John  Carey,  MA..  M  B.O.S  .  L.S.A., 
by  his  fellow  practitioners  on  his  retirement  from  practice, 
Dect-mber,  1907."  Twenty  doctors  were  present,  and 
several  of  them  took  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
kinriness,  courtesy,  and  assistance  that  Dr.  Carey  had  in- 
variably extended  to  his  fellon -practitioners,  and  all  those 
prpsenl  joined  in  wishing  him  long  life  and  happiness. 
After  Dr.  Carey  had  made  a  suitable  replv  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  carried  to  Dr.  Harold  Ber.dles  at  whose  residence  the 
presentation  took  place. 


About  150  ladies  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
National  Dental  Hospital  and  College  in  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.,  met  at  dinner  on  November  29th,  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant.  In  proposing  a  toast  to  the  institu- 
tion, the  Chairman  said  that  the  hospital  was  labouring 
under  two  difficulties  :  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  students. 
The  latter,  even  if  doubled  in  number,  would  still  not  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  all  the  work  to  be  done  at  the 
hospital.  The  authorities  had  found  no  reason  to  regret 
the  step  taken  of  admitting  women  students  ;  some  of  them 
had  greatly  distinguished  themselves  hy  their  work. 
Daring  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  C.  W.  Glassingtcn, 
the  Chairman,  distributed  the  prizes  awarded  durirg  the 
year,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  received  by  women. 

A_n  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Male  Nurses' 
Co-operation  has  been  issued  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves, 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  Howard  Tooth,  Vice-Chairman.  The 
purpose  of  the  society,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment  last  summer,  is  to  supply  to 
the  public  well-trained  male  nurses  and  sick  attendants  oi 
assured  good  character.  The  men  employed  have  all  been 
trained  in  the  nursing  section  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps,  or  the  Sick  Berth  Staff  of  the  Navy.  The  scheme 
will  enable  the  authorities  in  time  of  war  to  call  upon  the 
members  of  the  Co-operation  to  volunteer  for  active  ser- 
vice. The  appeal  is  addressed  to  those  who  feel  that 
efficient  male  nurses  should  be  more  extensively  employed 
in  civil  life,  and  that  certain  cases  should  not  be  nursed  by 
women  at  all.  The  nurses  will  receive  the  full  fees  they 
earn  less  a  small  reduction  for  working  expenses,  and 
when  the  Society  is  once  started  it  will  be  self-supporting  ; 
the  sum  of  £2,000  is,  however,  needed  to  defray  the  initial 
cost  of  providing  and  equipping  a  suitable  effice  and  ob- 
taining a  small  house  where  the  men  can  lodge  when 
waiting  for  a  case.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Honorary  Treasurer,  47b,  Welbeck  Street,  London,  W. 

In  opening  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  newly-con- 
stituted Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  3rd,  Sir  William  Church,  Bart.,  K  C.B.,  M.D. 
(President)  in  the  Chair,  said  that  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  purely  formal,  but  he  wished  to  congratulate 
the  Society  on  the  amalgamation  of  the  fifteen  medica} 
societies  being  an  accomplished  fact,  a  consummation  which 
at  one  time  he  had  hardly  dared  to  eixpeet.  Since  the  end 
of  the  summer  increased  assistance  had  been  needed  and 
obtrined  in  the  secretarial  and  library  departments. 
S'atisties  were  given  showing  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  using  the  library  under  the  new 
arrangements.  After  referring  to  the  issue  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sections,  the  Piesident 
proposed  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  candidates 
for  the  fellowship  of  the  Society,  the  by-laws  affecting  the 
election  of  Fellows  should  be  suspended,  and  that  all  those 
candidates  whose  names  had  been  received  and  approved 
by  the  Council  previous  to  the  meeting  should  be  elected 
as  Fellows.  Accordingly,  129  candidates  were  elected 
en  bloc  to  the  fellowship.  A  number  of  newly-elected 
Fellows  then  signed  the  obligation  book  and  were  formally 
admitted.  In  the  evening  an  inaugural  dinner,  which  waa 
very  largely  attended,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil. 

A  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act  was  before  the  Eattersea  Borough  Council  on  Novem- 
ber 9th.  Dr.  L.  McManus  proposed  an  adjournment  in 
order  that  members  of  the  borough  council  might  confer 
with  the  district  medical  organizations  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  working  arrangement.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Act  could  not  be  administered  without  the 
assistance  of  the  profession,  and  that  unless  it  were  very 
carefully  and  wisely  administered  it  would  prove  obnoxious 
and  tyrannical.  The  medical  men  cf  the  district  were  pre- 
pared to  make  an  arrangement  whereby  ordinary  cases  of 
confinement  need  not  be  notified.  Of  course,  every  suspi- 
cious circumstance  would  be  fully  reported,  as  it  always  had 
been,  but  the  profession  would  not  disclose  the  particulars 
or  the  secrets  of  the  ordinary  family  life  of  their  patients. 
The  borough  council  could  not  compel  them  to  do  this. 
They  would  take  full  advantage  of  the  loophole  provided 
for  their  escape  from  the  risk  of  prosecution,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  the  attempt  to  administer  the  Act  would  fail. 
Mr.  West,  an  ex-mayor  of  Battersea,  said  they  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  the  policy  of  the  council  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  medical  trade  union,  neither  would  they  be  threat- 
ened. The  Council  rejected  Dr.  McManus's  proposal,  and 
the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act  was  adjourned 
until  November  27th,  when  it  was  adopted.  There  was 
then  no  discussion  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  evening 
and  the  absence  of  Dr.  McMnnus.  All  the  Municipal 
Reformers  present  voted  against  adoption,  and  the  l'rogies- 
sives,  who  are  in  a  considerable  majority,  gave  a  solid 
vote  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
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THE  BBITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  1007-8. 
The  next  amiual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  will  be  held  at  Sheffield,  and  for  the 
information  of  members  there  is  published  this  week 
an  illustrated  article  giving  some  account  of  the 
history,  situation,  and  institutions  of  that  great 
centre  of  the  steei  industry.  But  Sheffield  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  industrial  centre,  for  by  the 
public  spirit  of  its  citizens  and  the  munificence  of 
its  merchant  princes  it  has  been  enriched  with  parks, 
art  galleries,  museums,  hospitals,  and  a  university, 
while  it  has  been  endowed  by  Nature  with  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  having  immediately  beyond 
its  boundaries  great  stretches  of  moorland  and  open 
country  where  a  man  may  roam  a  summer  day  without 
a  glimpse  of  factory  or  mine. 

From  the  preliminary  programme  published  in  the 
Supplement  it  will  be  teen  that  the  scientific  business 
of  the  annual  meeting  will  be  conducted  in  sixteen 
sections,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  opening  address  by 
the  President  for  1908-9,  Mr.  Simeon  Snell,  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  there  will  be  an  address 
in  medicine  by  Dr.  Fowler,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  one  in  surgery  by  Mr.  Pye- 
Smith,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Eoyal  Hospital,  Sheffield. 
The  fact  that  ample  accommodation  for  general  meetings 
at  which  the  addresses  will  be  delivered,  and  for  all  the 
Sections  can  be  provided  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University  itself,  gives  to  any  one  who  has  attended  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  a  better  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  pile  of  buildings  the  University  possesses 
in  Weston  Park  than  many  pages  of  description.  Never- 
theless we  shall  attempt  in  a  future  iBsue  to  give  some 
account  not  only  of  the  interesting  history  of  this  the 
youngest  of  British  universities,  but  also  of  the  buildings 
in  which  its  work  is  carried  on. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Association  is 
applying  for  a  Koyal  Charter  have  frequently  been 
stated  at  length,  but  it  may  be  well  shortly  to  recapitu- 
late the  main  points.  The  Association  was  incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Acts  in  1873,  and  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  E  lyal  Charter  was  subsequently  mooted 
on  several  ocea-iicar,  and  wis  considered  by  the  Consti- 
tution Committee  of  1900- 1.  That  Committee,  which  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  mode  of  government  and 
administration  of  the  Association,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  from  this  point  of  view  the  definite  advantages  of 
applying  for  a  Charter  were  not  sufficiently  apparent. 
After  the  reconstifution,  the  Association,  as  represented 
by  the  Annual  K.^prese-ctative  Meeting,  desired  con- 
siderably to  expand  the  objects  of  the  Association  in 
certain  directions,  and  the  Coancil  was  instructed 
to  take  the  legal  steps  necessary  to  obtain  such 
alteration  of  the  present  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation as  would  give  posver  to  carry  out  these  wider 
objects.  When  the  matter  was  gone  into,  the  eminent 
counsel  consulted  advised  that  it  was  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  requisite  extension  of  the 
memorandum  of  essociation  would,  or  even  could,  be 
granted  by  the  High  Court;   and  Mr.  Beaufort  Palmer, 


in  May,  1905,  advised  that  the  Association,  having 
attained  to  its  present  magnitude  and  having  interests 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  might  apply  for  a 
Charter  with  every  prospect  of  obtaining  it.  The 
advantage  of  incorporating  the  Association  under 
a  Charter  instead  of  under  the  Companies 
is,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Palmer,  that  "  the 
"  Association  would  be  freed  for  all  practical  purposes 
"  from  the  trammelling  rules  of  the  Courts  in  regard 
"  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  ultra  inres,  and  thus,  a?  the 
"  undertaking  develops,  so  could  the  operations  be 
"  extended  without  the  necessity  for  seeking  for  expresB 
'  provision  among  the  objects.  A  chartered  corpora  - 
"  tion,  even  though  constituted  for  specified  objects,  is 
"  not  in  point  of  law  limited  by  these  objects."  A 
draft  charter  with  appended  ordinances  and  by-laws 
was  accordingly  prepared,  and  has  received  very  full 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Kepresentative 
Meeting.  At  a  special  session  in  May  last,  it  adopted 
a  form  which  has  also  been  approved  by  the  Council 
except  on  certain  specific  points  as  to  which,  as  is  well 
known,  a  Eeferendum  is  now  being  taken. 

The  first  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
referendum  should  in  future  be  taken ;  the  Council 
desires  that  it  should  have  the  power  to  refer  back  a 
resolution  or  any  decision  of  the  Kepresentative  Meet- 
ng  to  the  Representatives  at  another  meeting  with  an 
indication  of  its  reason  for  so  doing,  and  that  it  should 
only  take  a  referendum  to  the  Divisions  after  receiving 
back  the  resolution  or  decision  unaltered  or  altered  in 
a  manner  which  appears  to  the  Council  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. The  second  point  is  as  to  the  mode  of  election 
of  the  Council ;  one  of  the  by-laws  to  the  draft  charter 
as  approved  by  the  special  Representative  Meeting 
proposes  that  the  Council  should  consist  of  fifty-two 
members,  thirty-one  elected  by  the  Branches,  twelve  by 
the  Representative  Meeting,  together  with,  as  at  present, 
six  ex-officio  members  and  one  officer  recently  retired 
from  the  Eoyal  Navy,  the  Eoyal  Army,  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  respectively,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Council  itself.  The  third  point  is  the  proposal  to 
divide  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  into  two 
separate  committees,  a  Journal  Committee  and  a 
Finance  Committee. 

The  appearance  of  the  report  by  the  Council,  giving 
its  reasons  for  taking  a  referendum  on  these  points, 
was  followed  by  the  publication  of  a  report  prepared 
and  issued  by  direction  of  the  Annual  Eepresentative 
Meeting  at  Exeter,  giving  reasons  against  the  view  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  a  report  from  the 
minority  of  the  Council,  who  likewise  disagreed  with 
the  views  of  the  majority.  From  the  animated  corre- 
spondence which  has  since  occupied  so  much  space  in 
the  columns  of  the  Journal,  it  would  appear  that  the 
point  in  which  most  interest  is  felt  is  the  second — that 
is  to  say,  the  proposal  to  alter  the  present  mode  of 
electing  the  Council  by  giving  to  the  Eepresentative 
Meeting  the  right  of  electing  twelve  of  its  members,  and 
abolishing  the  right  at  present  possessed  by  the  Council 
of  co-cptiDg  a  certain  number  of  additional  members. 
The  proposal  for  a  more  extensive  grouping  of  Branches 
for  electoral  purposes  is  a  corollary  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  total  number  of  members  of  the 
Council  and  the  introduction  of  members  elected  by  the 
Eepresentative  Meeting.  After  the  result  of  the 
referendum  has  been  ascertained  by  counting  the 
votes  cast  in  the  Divisions,  the  draft  charter,  ordinances, 
and  by-laws  will  again,  we  understand,  be  considered  by 
the  Eepresentative  Meeting. 

The  question  of  the  best  form  of  government  for 
the   Association    has    not    been   allowed    to    interfere 
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with  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  which  it  already 
possesses,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  to 
advance  or  maintain  the  interests  of  the  profession 
has  recently  been  done,  es  may  be  read  at  length 
in  the  reports  of  the  Council,  of  the  Medicc-Political, 
Hospitals,  and  other  standing  Committees,  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  great  value  of  the  labours  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee,  not  only  to  the  Association  at  large, 
but  to  individual  members.  The  Committee  has  been 
able  to  accept  certain  principles  of  conduct  already 
pretty  generally  recognized,  it  has  extended  or  more 
clearly  defined  certain  others,  and  it  is  proceeding 
cautiously  to  formulate  others  again  upon  which 
opinion  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  settled.  This  is  very 
important  work,  and  can  be  duly  and  fully  recorded  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Committee  and  in  the  reports 
of  its  proceedings  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Journal.  But  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  whole  cf  its  work,  nor  indeed,  we  make  bold 
to  say,  its  most  useful  work — at  any  rate,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  individual  members.  To  establish 
general  principles  is  difficult,  but  such  is  the  com- 
plexity of  human  affairs  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
motives',  that  the  application  of  these  general  principles 
to  particular  cases  is  sometimes  a  still  more  difficult 
and  arxious  undertaking.  While  not  hesitating  when 
necessary  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  facts 
brought  to  its  notice,  the  Committee  is  often  able  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  way,  and  by  pointing  out  to  both 
parties  to  a  dispute  that  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing, or  that  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
justify  concession  on  both  sides,  to  establish  again  that 
feeling  of  good  fellowship  and  mutual  trust  and  respect 
with  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
Association  to  inspire  all  its  members. 


EMMENAGOGUES  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  quack  medicines  are 
sold  at  the  present  day,  mainly  through  persistent 
advertising  in  certain  classes  of  newspapers,  is  a  grave 
public  evil.  This  proposition  will  not  be  disputed  save 
by  interested  or  very  ignorant  persons,  but  the  injury 
inflicted  on  the  public  no  doubt  varies  in  degree  in 
different  instances  ;  and  the  article  published  in  this 
issue  dealing  with  the  composition  of  certain  of  the 
nostrums  advertised  for  the  cure  of  complaints  peculiar 
to  women  illustrates  some  of  the  most  eerious  abuses 
resulting  from  the  unrestricted  advertising  and  sale  of 
such  articles. 

With  regard  to  most  of  the  classes  of  nostrums 
analjses  of  which  have  previously  been  published,  the 
train  of  events  may  be  summarized  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  sufferer  is  first  persuaded  by  advertise- 
ments, characterized  by  more  or  less  ingenuity  and  a 
total  disregard  of  veracity,  that  the  particular  symptoms 
from  which  he  is  suffering  arise  from  some  disease  for 
which  the  medicine  in  question  is  especially  suited 
and  specific  in  its  action  ;  the  net  is  cast  very  wide,  so 
that  the  most  varied  complaints  are  all  traced  to  some 
one  cauEe  chosen  to  suit  the  advertiser's  particular 
article ;  wonderful  tales  are  told  to  account  for  the 
possession  of  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  cure-all  in 
question  and  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  something 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  medical  knowledge. 

Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  of  five  much- 
advertised  remedies  for  epilepsy  four  contained  bro- 
mides ;  of  the  six  headache  powders  examined  all 
contained  acetanilide,  commonly  called  antifobriD,  in 
one  case   combined  with  phenacetin  and  in    another 


with  caffeine.  Of  the  seven  kidney  medicines  five  con- 
tained potassium  nitrate,  in  some  cases  mixed  with 
various  well-known  drugs;  while  one,  a  homoeopathic 
remedy,  consisted  of  sugar  without  any  discoverable 
addition.  Of  the  six  obesity  cures  the  principal 
ingredient  in  two  cases  was  citric  acid,  and  in  two  it 
was  potassium  iodide ;  the  fifth  was  a  sulphur  and 
ginger  lczenge,  and  the  sixth  an  ointment  containing 
ox  bile.  Of  the  seven  blood  purifiers  three  contained  as 
their  chief  ingredient  potassium  iodide,  in  one  case 
combined  with  quinine  sulphate;  two  appeared  to  be 
as  they  professed,  extracts  of  sarsaparilla,  one  was.  a 
pill  of  alee?,  jalap,  cinchona,  and  giEger,  one  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  seme  vegetable  substance,  probably 
stillingia,  and  the  seventh  was  a  homoeopathic  pilule 
consistirg  of  100  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

The  reader  of  the  advertisements  of  a  nostrum  having 
been  induced  to  send  stamps  or  a  postal  order  to  the 
advertiser,  is  supplied  with  something  containing  one 
or  more  cheap  ingredients  usually  cf  little  or  no  medi- 
cinal value,  though  in  some  cases  possibly  harmful;  if 
the  ingredients  employed  are  comparatively  innocent 
drug3  in  common  use,  they  are  likely  enough  to  be 
injurious  to  some  of  those  who  swallow  the  nostrum, 
owing  to  their  being  totally  unsuited  to  the  disorder 
for  which  they  are  taken;  in  other  cases  in  which 
serious  organic  disease  exists  the  purchaser  is  j 
injuriously  affected  by  his  recourse  to  the  nostrum, 
because  he  is  thereby  induced  to  postpone 
taking  skilled  advice  until  the  time  for  effective 
treatment  is  past  or  until  his  condition  has  been  so 
much  aggravated  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  prospect  of 
recovery.  The  person  who  has  been  induced  to  obtain 
a  first  supply  of  cne  of  these  advertised  quack  prepa- 
rations is  supplied  with  further  statements  and  testi- 
monials enclosed  in  the  package,  calculated  to  impress 
him  further  with  the  conviction  that  his  complaint, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  one  for  which  the  article  is  the 
only  sure  specific  ;  recommendations  of  other  prepara- 
tions belonging  to  the  same  dealer  are,  as  a  rule,  also 
included  and  recemmended,  either  as  subsidiary  parte 
of  the  treatment  or  for  other  purposes ;  in  this  way  it  is 
no  doubt  hoped  to  keep  the  whole  spending  power  of 
the  sufferer  for  medicinal  articles  in  one  channel  until 
his  faith  is  fully  exhausted.  A  further  evil,  from  the 
victim's  point  of  view,  is  the  inflated  price  charged  as  & 
rule  for  nostrums;  the  figures  we  have  published  in 
earlier  articles  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  drugs 
in  nostrums  for  which  a  sum  of  several  shillings  is 
charged  is  often  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  penny.  This 
might  be  regarded  with  equanimity  as  the  natural 
penalty  of  undue  credulity,  were  it  not  that  the 
victims  are  so  often  people  of  very  limited  meats,  who 
are  in  many  cases  denying  themselves  necessaries  in 
order  to  spare  the  money  for  some  worthless  article  in 
the  hope  of  the  promised  cure  which  it  is  powerless  to 
achieve. 

Complaints  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  furnish  a  rich 
hunting  ground  for  these  unscrupulous  quacks.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  their  purpose  to  employ  the  large  and 
detailed  newspaper  advertisements  familiar  in  other 
cases;  a  small  paragraph  with  some  heading  that  will 
catch  the  eye,  announcing  a  remedy  for  "all  irregulari- 
"  ties  so  prevalent  with  the  sex,"  or,  in  many  cases,  merely 
implying  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  put  forward, 
appears  to  suffice;  absolutely  certain  success  is  usually 
claimed,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  prospective 
patient  is  urged  to  write  direct  to  the  maker.  If  the 
bait  is  taken  the  game  begins  in  earnest;  the  sufferer  is 
supplied  with  printed  matter,  often  with  the  addition  oJ 
personal  letters,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  article 
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in  question,  but  nearly  always  with  the  reservation  that 
in  certain  obstinate  cases  a  more  powerful  medicine  ia 
required,  which  can  be  supplied  at  a  much  higher  price. 
If  the  stronger  preparation  is  sent  for  it  often  comes 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  of  a  still  more  special 
one  at  a  more  exorbitant  price.  These  "special  "  medi- 
cines are  shown  by  the  analyses  which  we  publish  to  be 
usually  little  or  no  stronger  than  the  others,  but  to  be 
merely  a  device  for  extracting  the  uttermost  payment 
from  a  peculiarly  susceptible  victim. 

The  most  serious  consequences,  however,  are  quite 
apart  from  the  swindling  of  the  purchaser  of  these 
nostrums.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  recom- 
mended in  such  a  way  that  the  suggestion  that  they 
can  be  employed  as  abortifacients  is  very  thinly  veiled. 
How  far  they  might  be  efficacious  for  such  a  purpose 
may  be  doubtful,  for  there  is  no  known  abortifacient 
which  is  certain,  or  anything  like  certain,  in  its  action, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unchecked  adminis- 
tration to  pregnant  women  of  aloes,  iron  sulphate,  and 
oil  of  pennyroyal — which,  with  purgatives  and  car- 
minatives, are  the  ingredients  of  nearly  all  these 
nostrums— cannot  fail  to  produce  harmful  and  possibly 
even  fatal  results;  while  one  of  those  mcst  openly  recom- 
mended as  an  abortifacient  consists  largely  of  savin.  The 
purpose  for  which  these  preparations  are  expected  to  be 
taken  is  plainly  shown  by  their  being  accompanied  in  so 
many  cases  with  advertisements  of  quinine  pessaries  and 
various  appliances  for  preventing  conception,  and  they 
are  thus  also  made  the  means  of  introducing  such 
devices  to  those  who  may  have  obtained  the  medicines 
in  good  faith  for  menstrual  troubles. 


THE   ROYAL    SOCIETY  AND   VIVISECTION. 

As  is  stated  elsewhere  in  the  Journal,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vivisection  asked  the  Royal  Society  whether 
it  was  desirous  of  nominating  a  representative  to  give 
evidence  before  it.  The  Society  decided,  doubtless  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  not  to  do  so  ;  its  President, 
Lord  Ray  leigb,  was,  however,  deputed  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Council.  This  statement  was 
presented  in  March  and  the  substance  of  it  has  already 
been  published  in  the  Journal. 

The  opinion  of  such  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society  must 
carry  such  weight,  however,  that  we  think  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  chief  points  from 
the  full  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Council  presented  to 
the  Society  on  November  30th.  After  declaring  that  the 
Royal  Society,  from  its  age  and  the  position  accorded 
to  it  among  scientific  institutions,  feela  its  responsi- 
bility as  a  guardian  of  the  general  interests  of 
science  in  this  country,  it  is  stated  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  en  the  subject 
of  experiments  on  animals  was  deemed  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  to  be  an  occasion  when  they  might 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  lay  before  the  Commission  a  state- 
ment of  their  views  on  the  broad  scientific  beaiings  of 
the  question.  They  proceed  to  point  out  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  remarkable  development  of  science  in 
modern  times  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  experimental 
method  of  investigating  Nature.  From  the  beginning 
of  its  history  the  Royal  Society  has  fostered  the  prose- 
cution of  experiment,  not  only  in  physical  and  chemical, 
but  in  biological  inquiry,  and  its  publications  are  full  of 
records  of  the  discoveries  which  had  consequently 
been  made.  It  was  added  :  "  In  no  branches  of  investi- 
"  gation  have  the  theoretical  and  practical  successes 
"  of  experimental  work  been  more  conspicuous  in 
"  recent   years    than  in  physiology,  and   its  practical 


'applications  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In  medicine,, 
<;  the  careful  and  patient  testing  of  the  effects  of  drugs 
"  on  the  lower  animals  has  not  only  led  to  an  accurate 
"  knowledge,  not  otherwise  attainable,  of  these  effects 
"as  produced  on  the  human  body,  but  has  greatly 
"  increased  the  number  of  substances  now  avail- 
"  able  to  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
"  Without  this  method  of  investigation  the  progress 
11  of  pharmacology,  in  recent  years  so  astonish- 
"  ing  and  beneficent,  would  be  arrested,  and  diseases, 
"  which  may  in  time  be  successfully  combated,  would 
"  continue  their  ravages  unchecked.  In  modern  surgery 
"the  application  cf  a  similar  experimental  work  has 
"  been  attended  with  brilliant  success.  Most  delicate 
"  and  fundamental  operations  on  the  human  body  have 
"  been  made  possible  by  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
"  the  treatment  of  animals.''  On  this  account  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  claim  that 
since  the  continued  advancement  of  science  depends  so 
largely  on  the  use  of  the  experimental  method,  the 
utmost  caution  should  be  observed  in  any  proposals  for 
limiting  the  use  of  the  method  by  legislation. 

So  much,  it  is  said,  has  already  been  gained  from  the 
application  of  the  method,  both  for  the  progress 
of  physiology  and  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  that  the  trust  is  expressed  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  hamper  the  legitimate  employment 
of  the  method.  While  precautions  should  undoubt- 
edly be  taken  against  improper  experiments  on  living 
animals,  the  President  and  Council  feel  it  their 
bounden  duty  to  urge  that  those  safeguards  shoulu 
be  so  framed  as  not  unnecessarily  to  interfere  with  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Such  restriction,  it  is 
pointed  out,  would  not  only  cripple  or  arrest  the  growth 
in  this  country  of  an  important  branch  of  biological 
kn  owledge,  but  in  so  doing  would  reduce  the  efficiency  of 
both  physician  and  surgeon  to  mitigate  or  cure  disease. 
Allusion  ia  made  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  Royal  Society  has  often  been  sought  by  the 
Government  in  taking  measures  to  arrest  the  spread  of 
deadly  disease,  and  to  improve  the  conditions  of  health 
in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire  ;  and  testimony  is  borne 
to  the  laborious  and  unselfish  devotion,  often  in 
most  dangerous  conditions,  with  which  the  necessary 
researches  have  been  carried  out  by  physiologists  and 
pathologists,  without  whose  help  the  Society  could  not 
have  given  the  advice  asked  for,  and  to  the  value  of 
their  researches  not  only  in  enlarging  our  biological 
conceptions,  but  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  man- 
kind. Coming  from  such  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society, 
such  an  expression  of  opinion  may  be  taken  as  the  last 
word  of  science  on  the  subject. 


THE  PITFALLS  OF  LATIN  QUOTATION. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  the  medical  profession, 
to  which  he  himself  belonged,  was  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  three  so-called  learned  professions.  We  should 
prefer  to  call  it  the  least  literate,  and  even  with  that 
mitigation  we  think  the  statement  open  to  question. 
It  is  true  that  medical  writers,  if  they  are  not  carefully 
looked  after,  are  apt  to  scratch  the  head  of  Priscian 
more  than  a  little.  We  have  more  than  once  had 
oseasion  to  cite  examples,  but  the  following,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  are  new.  A  contemporary  some  time  ago 
said,  in  its  haste,  of  some  body— we  forget  whether  it 
was  the  General  Medical  Council  or  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion— "  Concilium  vult  decepi,  and  decepi  it  will  be." 
In  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  Division  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  plaintively 
stated  that  "we  poor  practitioners  have  mortalia  anima." 
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We  were  once  8sked  by  a  candidate  for  a  public  service 
whether  torticollis  was  not  called  after  Oolles  of  Dublin ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  another  learned  Theban  who 
informed  a  relative  of  a  patient  who  bad  unfortunately 
slipped  through  his  bands  into  the  Styx,  that  the 
patient  had  died  of  bradycardia,  a  recently- 
discovered  disease  of  the  heart  named  after  one 
Brady,  its  discoverer!  The  latter  is  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  an  example  of  bad  Latin  ;  but  as  Holofernes 
says,  t'will  serve.  We  have  lately  seen  anginae 
pectorides  in  an  American  journal ;  cvstites  and  the  like 
impossible  plurals  are  common.  But  doctors  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  or  the  worst  offenders.  The 
pedant  we  have  just  quoted  cries  out,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, at  a  particularly  excruciating  barbarism, 
"0,  I  smell  false  Latin — dunghill  for  unguent  .'"'  But 
what  would  have  been  the  poor  man's  feelings  had 
he  read,  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  evening  papers, 
"  Jlilitavunt  non  sine  gloria  " ?  or,  in  the  same  cultured 
organ,  the  following  gibe  at  a  political  opponent: 
"  Completely  sui  generis,"  with  the  explanation  con- 
siderately given :  "  Sus  is  a  good  Latin  word  "  !  What 
would  he  have  said  if  he  had  seen,  in  a  review  in  a 
newspaper  which  rather  prides  itself  on  its  literature, 
annus  mirabilef  Nor  is  it  only  in  English  papers  that 
this  kind  of  "howler"  is  found.  Not  long  ago  a 
distinguished  French  man  of  letters  wrote,  in  Le 
Temps,  "  Experienlia  fallax,  ars  difficile."  Another  time 
the  same  newspaper,  which  is  one  of  the  most  literary 
cf  France,  spoke  of  the  vulgum  pecus.  As  if  not  to  be 
undone,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Spain,  the 
Heraldo  de  Madrid,  headed  an  article  "De  res  Medica!" 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  late  Dr.  Dowie  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  clergy,  but  he  is  recorded  on  one 
occasion  to  have  opposed  the  homoeopathic  law 
similia  similibus,  to  what  we  hope  was  one  of  his  own 
invention,  Contraria  conlraribus.  For  most  of  these  we 
can  give  chapter  and  verse.  But  there  are  others  which 
one  finds  in  collections  of  such  curios.  Thus  in  the 
Moeurs  des  Diurnales,  by  "  Loyson  Bridet,"  we  find  such 
gems  as  Regnum  meum  non  est  ex  hoc  saeculi,  attributed 
to  the  Siecle.  We  should  perhaps  not  include  flights  of 
unclassical  fancy  like  Reddate  Caesaro  quod  est  Caesari; 
Risum  conienebilis,  mei  amid  ?  Nil  novo  sub  soli ;  Non  omnia 
moribor ;  Macleamini  puer,  because  no  reference  is  given 
and  the  playful  author  may  have  invented  them.  But 
he  evidently  believed  the  newspapers  capable  of  these 
atrocities;  and  our  point  is  that  with  all  our  back- 
slidings  there  is  nothing  worse  to  be  found  in  medical 
journals,  even  in  those  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
West,  where  citizens  are  apt  to  show  their  freedom  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  emperor  who  declared  himself  to 
be  supra  grammaticam.  The  sovereign  people  perhaps 
holds  that  it  has  the  same  power  over  language 
as  the  Grand  Monarque  who  changed  the  gender  of  a 
word  by  calling  for  Mon  carrosse.  After  all,  in  these  days 
of  phonetic  spelling  and  Esperanto  there  are  few  who 
care  for  such  a  trifling  matter  as  spelling.  Has  not  a 
particularly  gratuitous  error  been  justifled  by  a  scientific 
investigator  on  the  ground  of  his  "  protozoological 
instinct?"  We  suppose  the  conscientious  objector  to 
the  tyranny  of  etymology  will  have  his  way  when  he 
writes  what  he  considers  to  be  English.  But  in  regard  to 
quotation  we  hope  he  will  follow  the  excellent  advice 
given  to  a  young  politician  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington:  "  Don't  quote  Latin,  say  what  you  have  to 
eay,  and  sit  down." 

THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN 
SCHOLARS. 
In  a  somewhat  iconoclastic  but  exceedingly  readable 
book  written  by  Mr.  Harold  Gorst.,  and  entitled  The 
Curse  of  Education,  Thring  of  Uppingham  is  stated  to 
have  written  in  his  diary  that  three-parts  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  England  is  the  hiding  common  sense 


and  disguising  ignorance  under  phrases.  With  this 
every  psychologist  will  be  in  agreement.  Notwith- 
standing recent  advances  in  pedagogical  methods,  the 
major  portion  of  education,  so-called,  consists  in 
laboriously  driving  dry  and  often  utterly  useless 
information  into  the  beads  of  unwilling  school  children 
without  any  consideration  either  of  their  individual 
aptitudes  or  future  necessities.  Mr.  Gorst  asserts  that 
"  facts  should  be  regarded  as  poisons,  to  be  used 
"  sparingly  and  with  discrimination.  Every  time  that 
"  a  fact  is  imparted  an  idea  is  driven  out."  Doubtless 
this  is  an  extreme  view  of  the  case ;  the  useless  facts 
called  poisons  by  Mr.  Gorst  become  isolated  and  sterile 
in  the  scholar's  mind,  and  finally  atrophy.  What 
average  length  of  time  .  elapses  before  this  happy 
process  of  obliteration  is  fulfilled  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know,  and  we  have  often  thought  that 
systematic  yearly  re-examination  of  ex-pupils  for,  say, 
five  years  after  leaving  school  would  furnish  a 
valuable  commentary  on  educational  systems.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  has  not  been  attempted 
in  this  country ;  but  we  see  from  a  short  paper 
by  Dr.  Otto  Ludwig  Klieneberger l  on  the  test- 
ing of  the  intelligence  of  school  children  and 
students,  that  Rodenwald,  as  the  result  of  a  lengthy 
mental  inventory  of  the  Schleswig  Cuirassiers  by  means 
of  test  questions,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  five  years 
after  leaving  school  scarcely  anything  remained  of  the 
facts  so  carefully  instilled.  Rodenwald's  investigations 
were  originally  undertaken,  Dr.  Klieneberger  states,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  normal  standard  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  mentally  defective  individuals,  but 
his  results  only  showed  that  the  same  sum  of  errors 
which  was  to  be  expected  amongst  defective  patients 
may  occur  amongst  sound  individuals — that  is,  that  a 
standard  so  obtained  was  incapable  of  individual  appli- 
cation to  defective  cases.  Dr.  Klieneberger  himself 
examined  the  39  children  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
primary  school  (Volksschule),  two  corresponding  classes 
of  a  secondary  school  (Biirgtrschule)  with  39  scholars, 
and  58  university  students.  The  subjects  were  examined 
under  uniform  conditions,  and  had  to  reply  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  fifty-five  test  questions,  reaction  times 
being  measured  by  a  fifth-second  stop-watch.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  questions  was  their  general  simplicity,  so 
much  so  that  mistakes  would  appear  almost  im- 
possible for  the  average  boy.  As  examples,  a  few  may 
be  given  here:  What  is  your  name?  What  is  your 
father  ?  How  long  have  you  been  at  school  ? 
When  did  you  pass  your  matriculation  examination  ? 
What  is  the  price  of  a  roll  ?  Out  of  what  is 
bread  made  ?  How  does  one  travel  to  America?  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  tree  and  a  shrub  ?  How 
many  legs  has  a  cockchafer?  Wbat  is  the  difference 
between  a  misstatement  and  a  lie  ?  Give  examples  of 
gratitude  and  courage  ?  Paintings  were  also  6hown 
and  the  pupils  afterwards  told  to  describe  the  scenes 
represented,  and  sentences  given  in  which  parts  cf  the 
words  had  been  erased,  the  omissions  to  be  filled  np 
by  the  examinees  (Ebbingbaus's  method),  and  also 
words  were  given  out  of  which  tbey  were  to  form 
sentences.  Tbe  school  children  were  between  13  and 
15  years  of  age,  and  had  been  at  school  from  six  to 
eight  years.  The  average  age  of  the  university  students  is 
cot  given.  Notwithstanding  the  elementary  character  of 
the  questions,  the  58  students  gave  134  incorrect,  answers, 
the  B'drgcrschule.  pupils  221,  ai  d  those  of  the  VoUsschule 
329.  Most  of  the  questions  required  mere  knowledge, 
but  some  involved  judgement.  Naturally  mistakes  of 
judgement  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  simple 
information — in  the  students  three  times  as  gr 
the  secondary  scholars  five  times  as  great,  and  in  the 
primary  scholars  five  and  a  half  times  as  great.     As  to 
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reaction  time,  Dr.  Klieneberger  found  a  general  cor- 
respondence between  accuracy  and  quickness  of 
response,  the  reaction  times  for  the  whole  scries 
being  for  students  9i  minutes,  for  the  secondary 
scholars  15i  minutes,  and  for  the  primary  scholars 
17  minutes.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  last  point 
by  Dr.  Klieneberger,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  lay 
down  a  general  law  that  intelligence  and  .reaction 
time  in  dealing  with  simple  questions  like  those 
quotei  are  in  inverse  relation — the  shorter  the 
reaction  time  the  greater  the  intelligence,  and  that 
therefore  quickness  and  correctness  of  response  to  the 
simplest  questions  furnish  a  reliable  measure  of  the 
degree  of  intelligence.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  such  a 
conclusion.  A  man  may  be  the  greatest  philosopher, 
and  still  be  in  doubt  about  the  legs  of  a  cockchafer,  may 
hesitate  disastrously  as  to  the  way  to  America,  or  the 
constituents  of  flour,  and  consume  at  least  2  minutes 
55  seconds  in  reciting  the  months  of  the  year  backwards 
— one  of  the  interesting  questions  given.  As  Hughlings 
Jackson  once  said,  man  should  be  thankful  for  his 
power  of  forgetting,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  pupils  who  gave  longest  reaction  times 
and  the  greatest  numbers  of  errors  in  these  tests  became 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  end.  Time  limits  in 
examinations  often  throw  out  the  best  as  well  as  the 
worst,  and  deductive  genius  is  seldom  accompanied  by 
an  encyclopaedic  memory  for  detail.  It  is  interesting 
in  this  relation  to  know  that  in  Japan  University 
students  may  take  their  books  of  reference  into  the 
examination  ball,  a  plan  which  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  elsewhere. 


CHRONIC     NASO-PHARYNGEAL    DISEASE    IN    SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 
Theee  are  a  number  of  children,  the  Medical  Officer  to 
the  London  Education  Committee  points  out,  who  begin 
their  troubles  in  life  with  chronic  tonsillitis  or  adenoid 
growths  of  the  naso  pharynx.  In  the  fame  report,  under 
the  head  "Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  Among  School 
"  Children,"  we  are  told  that  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  1,670  children  examined  for  that  disease  presented 
enlargement  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  and 
43  per  cent,  had  enlarged  tonsils  Dr.  Kerr  concludes 
that  in  the  ease  of  the  tonsils  nearly  all  direct  damage 
is  done  in  early  life,  most  being  determined  by  in- 
fluences existing  in  infancy.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  with  tonsillar 
enlargement  remains  steady  duririg  school  life,  while 
associated  conditions  and  sequelae  are  developed  in  the 
later  years  of  childhood.  It  appeared  that  caries  of  the 
teeth  was  more  common  in  children  with  enlarged  ton- 
sils, and  sho  wed  that  in  all  probability  such  children  had 
poorer  nutrition  than  the  others.  The  obstruction  may 
also  hinder  correct  articulation,  and  cause  increased 
efforts  at  breathing,  resulting  in  mouth- breathing. 
Dr.  Kerr  rightly  considers  that  every  teacher  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  symptoms  which  denote  adenoids. 
The  disorder  produces  a  peculiar  mental  condition, 
which  the  late  Professor  Guye  of  Amsterdam  described 
in  these  columns  some  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
"  aprosexia " ;  apperception  is  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
attention  cannot  be  maintained.  Such  children  are 
numerous,  and  are  often  presented  for  examination  as 
mentally  deficient.  The  condition  varies ;  at  times  they 
are  quite  sharp  and  intelligent,  and  then  absent- 
minded,  dreamy  and  "  wool-gathering."  The  bad  condi- 
tion seems  aggravated  where  the  structures  of  the  naso- 
pharynx are  swollen  from  catarrh  or  damp.  The 
character  of  the  children  is  also  injured  by  adenoids, 
and  they  become  in  later  life  timid  and  fearful.  Mouth- 
breathers  are  much  more  predisposed  to  suppuration  of 
the  ears,  blood  poisoning,  and  meningitis  than  other 
children.  Dr.  Kerr  points  out  that  during  breathing  drill 


the  teacher  should  be  able  to  notice  the  existence  of 
adenoids,  and  parents  should  be  warned.  A  teacher 
ignorant  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  adenoids  may 
easily  he  pardoned  for  attributing  such  symptoms — as 
the  laterally  compressed  nose  and  open  mouth,  the 
veiled  look  of  the  eyes,  the  absence  of  resonance  in  the 
voice,  leading  to  the  faulty  enunciation  of  the  letters 
m  and  n,  and  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  attention— 
to  mental  rather  than  physical  causes.  The  matter 
becomes  morally  serious  when  children  who,  free  from 
adenoids,  would  be  of  average  brightness  and  intelli- 
gence, are  disliked  and  punished  by  teachers  to  whom 
they  are  a  source  of  discouragement.  There  exists 
in  a  large  number  of  schools  a  special  class, 
between  the  infants'  school  and  the  boys'  and 
girls'  department.  In  this  are  collected  a  quantity 
of  children  classified  as  backward.  They  are  too 
old  to  remain  with  the  infants,  and  too  backward 
to  join  even  the  lowest  standard  of  the  higher 
school,  whom  they  would  retard.  It  might  not  be 
amiss  to  guess  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  particular 
group  of  children  which  i3  a  slur  upon  our  civilization, 
because  they  are  admittedly  deficient,  and  yet  not  bad 
enough  to  be  in  special  schools — it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  guess,  we  say,  that  much  of  their  backwardness  is 
due  to  such  remediable  causes  as  adenoids  and  diseased 
tonsils.  If  medical  inspection  were  confined  at  first  to 
the  elimination  only  of  these  diseases — which,  taken  in 
time,  are  easily  cured — a  great  work  would  be  done 
and  many  grave  mental  and  physical  complications 
avoided.  By  prophylaxis  and  early  treatment,  and  by 
that  only,  can  we  ever  hope  to  grapple  with  this  huge 
educational  problem. 

DOCTORS  IN  RUSSIA. 
The  lot  of  the  doctor  who  engages  in  contract  practice 
in  this  country  is  not  always,  as  onr  readers  have  ample 
reason  to  know,  a  happy  one.  But  we  are  not  so  badly 
off  as  our  brethren  in  Russia,  where  anarchism,  ignor- 
ance, and  alcoholism  combine  to  make  the  reverse  of 
an  earthly  paradise  for  medical  practitioners.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Journal  des  Debats  gives  a  picture  of  the 
lives  of  certain  among  them  that  may  serve  to  make 
some  nearer  home  more  contented  with  their  destiny. 
The  workman  in  the  large  towns  is  indeed  no  loDger 
under  the  sway  of  the  ferocious  superstitions  which 
used  to  impel  him  to  kill  doctors  who  were  trying  to 
stamp  out  an  epidemic.  By  way  of  compensation, 
however,  he  has  learnt  the  use  of  violence  and 
force  in  ge  ting  what  he  wants.  This  is  said 
to  be  particularly  true  of  the  Polish  workman.  At 
Warsaw,  at  Lodz,  and  throughout  the  Vistula  dis- 
trict, acts  of  terrorism  are  of  daily  occurrence.  At 
present  it  is  especially  doctors  who  are  the  victims 
of  anarchist  workmen  These  have  conceived  the  happy 
thought  of  getting  large  compensation  from  companies 
for  disabilities  supposed  to  have  been  received  iD  their 
service  without  submitting  to  the  inconvenience  of  any 
actual  injury.  The  procedure  is  very  simple.  Pive  or 
six  of  them  go  together  to  a  doctor  and  ask  for  certifi- 
cates of  disability.  The  doctor  examines  them,  finds 
tbem  absolutely  sound,  and  refuses  to  certify.  Then 
they  pull  out  revolvers,  and  the  doctor,  understanding 
that  resistance  is  useless,  addresses  each  man  in  turn: 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  friend;  a  lost  lung  ? 
"And  you;  deformation  of  the  chest?  And  jou;  a 
"  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  head  ?  "  and  so  on.  The 
doctor  meekly  signs  the  certificates  and  shows  out 
his  amiable  patients,  being  only  too  happy  if  they  do 
not  carry  away  with  them  as  souvenirs  some  objects  of 
value  from  his  consultingroom.  Our  own  Compensation 
Act  affords  facilities  for  tapping  the  pocket  of 
the  employer,  but  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
the  kind  of  thing  described  as  prevalent  in  Russia. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state   that  the  Russian  people  are 
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reaping  what  its  amazing  Government  has  eown.  It 
has  always  looked  on  doctors  with  suspicion  as  men 
whose  minds  are  especially  open  to  liberal  idea?. 
Numbers  of  them  have  been  imprisoned  for  alleged 
political  offances;  others  have  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  police.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  in  some  cases  doctors  have  meddled 
imprudently  in  politics,  and  have  only  to  thank  them- 
selves for  the  consequences.  But  the  Government 
occasionally  gets  a  proof  that  it  would  do  well  not  to 
drive  to  extremities  men  on  whose  kuowledge  and 
special  skill  it  may  at  any  time  be  dependent.  Some 
time  ago  the  Governor-General  of  Odessa  ordered 
that  a  well- known  bacteriologist  should  be  ex- 
pelled the  city  and  the  territory  of  his  government 
for  one  month.  On  July  2nd  he  ought  to  have  left  the 
town,  but  on  July  3rd  a  message  was  received  that, 
owiDg  to  the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  plague  in  the 
district,  the  need  of  a  competent  bacteriologist  was 
felt.  The  authorities  therefore  graciously  signified 
their  willingness  to  cancel  the  decree  of  expulsion 
on  condition  that  the  bacteriologist  should  sign  a 
declaration  that  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  any 
antigovernment  organization.  This  proposal  he  de- 
clined to  accept;  all  he  would  agree  to  was  to  sign  a 
declaration  stating  that  he  had  been  arrested  for  reasons 
unknown,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong.  With 
this  declaration  the  administration  had  to  be  satisfied. 


THE  TOXICITY  OF  THERAPEUTIC  SERUMS. 
Besredka  proposes1  that  when  a  serum  is  intended  for 
therapeutic  use  its  toxic  as  well  a3  its  antitoxic,  pro- 
perties should  be  systematically  tested  and  determined 
quantitatively.  For  the  determination  of  toxicity  he 
recommends  the  intracerebral  inoculation  of  guinea- 
pigs  sensitized  by  a  previous  dose  of  serum  Employing 
this  method  he  find3  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
toxicity  in  serums  of  different  origins,  the  fatal  dose 
varying  from  i  to  ,  i ?  c.cm.  He  thinks  it  should  be 
made  a  rule  that  no  serum  ought  to  be  used  for  thera- 
peutic purposes  if  its  degree  of  toxicity  is  above  the 
average  ;  and  he  regards  all  serums  as  above  the  average 
degree  of  toxicity  if  death  or  very  severe  disturbance  is 
produced  in  a  sensitized  guinea-pig  by  a  dose  not 
exceeding  Jg  or  even  ft  c.cm.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  horse  serums  of  the  same  age,  but  of 
different  origins,  often  differ  in  toxicity ;  all  that 
can  be  said  at  present  is  that  such  differences  do 
exist,  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  employing  a 
highly  toxic  sample  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  The 
influence  of  time  on  the  toxicity  of  any  given  serum  is 
better  understood,  and  it  is  clearly  established  that  a 
serum  is  most  toxic  when  first  drawn,  and  that  this 
toxicity  is  progressively  diminished.  From  his  experi- 
ments with  the  serums  of  horses  employed  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
antitoxin,  Dr.  Besredka  finds  that  on  the  day  of 
bleeding  the  toxicity  is  so  great  that  ft  c.cm.  is  a  fatal 
dose;  during  the  first  ten  days  afterwards  there  is  a 
rapid  fall  of  toxicity,  the  amount  required  to  produce 
death  being  ft  c.cm.,  with  a  serum  eleven  days  old. 
After  this  period,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  month 
or  six  weeks,  the  fall  in  toxicity  is  very  slow ;  thus  a 
serum,  forty-five  days  after  bleeding,  produces  grave 
symptoms  of  anaphylaxis  in  a  dose  of  ft  c.cm.,  but 
without  necessarily  inducing  death.  After  the  lapse  of 
the  first  two  months  the  toxicity  of  the  serum  maintains 
itself  for  a  long  time  at  the  same  level,  the  minimum 
fatal  dose  being  i  c.cm.  Further  keeping  seems 
to  have  little,  if  any,  influence  in  diminishing  toxicity, 
and  even  with  a  sample  thirteen  years  old  a  dose  of 
i  c.cm.  proved  fatal.    One  conclusion  indicated  by  these 
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experiments  is  that  no  therapeutic  serum,  whatever  its 
origin,  ought  to  be  considered  suSciently  freed  from 
toxicity  until  it  is  at  least  two  months  old. 


MEDICAL  TYPES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
During  the  past  year  our  contemporary  South  Africa 
has  been  issuing  some  pen  sketches  of  South  African 
typos,  among  the  more  recent  being  an  attempt  to 
portray  varieties  of  district  surgeons.  Roughly,  the 
writer  seems  to  have  encountered  three  different 
classes  of  men  of  this  order,  which  probably  contains 
most  of  the  better-known  practitioners  in  South  Africa 
outside  the  largest  towns.  His  first  type,  at  one  time 
the  commonest  of  all,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  He  was 
generally  a  Scotchman  with  a  great  many  letters  after 
his  name,  who  gave  the  most  trivial  complaint  a  high- 
sounding  name,  acd  was  looked  upon  by  his  patients  S3 
a  Galen,  Aesculapius,  and  complete  family  physician 
rolled  into  one.  He  commonly  travelled  immense 
distances,  charged  correspondingly  heavy  fees,  and 
delighted  in  medicines  so  drastic  that  his  patients, 
when  they  had  swallowed  his  pills  and  potions,  some- 
times thought  they  had  received  even  more  than  value 
for  their  money.  He  tended  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
money  lending,  and  eventually  to  end  his  life  in 
some  large  seaport,  where  he  did  not  always 
prosper.  Another  and  more  modern  type  is  a  clever 
scientific,  lively  young  man,  given  to  controversy  on 
any  and  every-  subject,  and  disposed  to  take  sides  in  any 
fight  which  may  be  going  on.  He  is  ready  to  take 
immense  interest  in  everything  but  his  pa'ients,  and 
hence  as  a  practitioner  is  not  a  success.  As  an  instance 
the  writer  describes  one  doctor,  who  lost  a  practice  of 
£3  000  a  year  by  preferring  the  study  of  fossils  and  in- 
dulgence in  sh3rp  politico-theological  combats  to  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  baby's  illness  and  its  mother's 
feeliDgs.  Then  comes  the  ordinary  or  normal  type  of 
district  surgeon  who  is  described  as  an  educated,  com- 
petent, medical  practi  tioner  whose  family  and  practice  are 
equally  large.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  family  man  and 
performs  the  duties  of  his  life,  humdrum  or  otherwise, 
with  respectable  ability.  Another  picture  drawn,  but 
not  as  one  of  a  common  variety,  is  a  greedy, 
money-grubbing  person,  who  becomes  surgeon  to 
one  or  two  large  benefit  societies  at  a  low  rate  of 
remuneration,  which  includes  the  supply  of  medicine, 
and  then  only  prescribes  hot  water  and  Glauber's  salts. 
The  sketch  terminates  with  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  district  surgeons  as  a  whole  should  be  regarded  as 
a  kind-hearted,  able  class  of  men — as  entirely  respect- 
able and  very  useful  persons,  about  whose  deeds  and 
conduct  little  that  is  evil  can  be  elicited  even  by  the 
writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Search  Light."  He  seems  to 
think  that  not  in  all  eases  are  they  sufficiently  well  paid 
for  their  work,  and  indicates  that  in  some  localities, 
owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  has  to  be 
carried  on,  the  competition  for  these  appointments  is 
far  from  severe.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  medical  life 
recorded  in  the  sketch  may  be  described  as  a  little 
"  tall  " ;  as,  for  instance,  a  case  in  which  a  medical  man, 
on  arriving  at  a  house,  concluded  that  doves  were  kept 
in  it  owing  to  the  cooing  which  he  heard,  this  sound 
being  afterwards  found  to  be  produced  by  the  heart  of 
the  patient  whom  he  had  been  summoned  to  visit. 


THE  HUDDERSFIELD  SYSTEM. 
A  fill  account  is  given  elsewhere  (p.  1658)  of  the  report 
on  the  working  for  the  thirty-nine  weeks  ending 
October,  1907,  of  the  Huddersfield  scheme  to  diminish 
infantile  mortality.  It  will  be  rempmbored  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Broadbent,  when  he  was  Mayor  of  Hudders- 
field, devised  a  practical  way  of  arousing  interest  in  the 
infantile  mortality  question,  by  offering  to  every 
mother    among    the    labouring    classes    the    sum    of 
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one  guinea  for  any  healthy  well-cared  for  Huddersfield 
baby  of  a  year  old  which  was  brought  to  him. 
Gradually  this  idea  was  elaborated,  with  the  result 
that  a  Huddersfield  and  District  Public  Health  Union 
was  formed.  The  scheme  of  this  society  appears  to 
have  been  so  carefully  thought  out  aud  to  involve 
so  little  expenditure  that  we  have  reproduced 
its  constitution  and  rules  in  the  hope  that  other 
towns  in  Great  Britain  may  be  fired  to  do  similar 
work  on  equally  good  lines.  The  scheme  is  inter- 
esting if  only  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of 
the  smooth  and  successful  working  together  of 
public  and  private  bodies.  We  have  known  certain 
medical  officers  of  health  to  resent  what  they  called  the 
interference  of  health  societies,  and  refuse  to  allow  them 
to  expand,  taking  it  as  a  reflection  upon  their  own 
work.  Happily  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
Huddersfield  has  not  taken  up  this  attitude,  and  his 
sympathy  and  co-operation  must  have  added  much  to 
the  real  worth  of  Mr.  Broadbent's  scheme.  By  a  special 
Act  obtained  in  1906  the  Corporation  of  Huddersfield 
have  had  power  to  require  the  compulsory  notification 
of  births  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  That  tho  notifications  within  the  time 
limit  have  been  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  facilities  afforded.  Stamped  and 
addressed  cards  are  given  to  mid  wives,  and  on  request 
to  doctors  and  others  from  the  health  office  direct,  or 
through  the  assistant  medical  officers  of  health,  or  the 
ladies  of  the  Public  Health  Union.  In  reviewing  the 
marked  diminution  in  tho  infant  death-rate  at  Hudders- 
field since  special  measures  have  been  taken,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  that  town  that 
while  the  infantile  mortality  rate  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  was  lower  by  22  per 
cent,  than  that  of  the  seventy-six  great  towns,  this  has 
been  achieved  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Huddersfield  is 
an  industrial  centre  where  many  women  work  in  mills 
and  factories,  whereas  many  residential  localities  and 
health  resort3  are  included  in  the  eeventy-six  great 
towns.  It  was  Herbert  Spencer  who  said,  ';Do  but 
"  consider  for  a  moment  that  the  regimen  to  which 
"  children  are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon  them  to 
"their  lifelong  injury  or  benefit;  and  that  there  are 
"  twenty  ways  of  going  wrong  to  one  way  of  going  right, 
"  and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mischief 
"  that  is  almost  everywhere  inflicted  by  the  thoughtless, 
'■haphazard  system  in  common  use."  Huddersfield  is 
attacking  the  child  problem  at  the  root,  for  no  amount 
of  after  care  will  undo  the  mischief  done  to  infants  in 
the  first  months  of  their  lives.  If  kindred  societies 
were  established  in  all  our  towns,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  work  of  medical  inspection  of  the  future  school 
generation  would  no  longer  be  the  great  bogey  of  our 
social  state  which  it  is  to-day. 


IS  ECTOPIC  GESTATION  BECOMING  MORE 
FREQUENTP 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
Hamburg1  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  Prevalence  and 
Causes  of  Ectopic  Gestation.  Dr.  Seeligman,  who  has 
already  written  a  paper  on  injury  a3  a  cause  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy,  reported  a  case  which,  in  his 
opinion,  strongly  supported  his  theory.  He  diagnosed 
extrauterine  pregnancy,  with  mole-formation  or  rupture 
in  a  multipara  aged  33,  and  operated,  removing  a  tubo- 
ovarian  fetal  sac  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The 
pregnancy  had  reached  the  sixth  week.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  period  the  patient  slipped  down 
a  flight  of  stiirs  when  carrying  a  heavy  weight, 
and    Dr.    Seeligman,    on    the    strength    of    previous 


clinical  evidence,  was  convinced  that  Ihe  acci- 
dent was  the  cause  of  the  abnormal  pregnancy. 
There  was  no  history  of  gonorrhoea!,  puerperal,, or  any 
other  kind  of  infection.  Dr.  Lomer,  in  discussing  the 
theory,  seemed  inclined  to  believe  that  eetopic^gestation 
was  absolutely  more  common  now  than  it  was,  twenty 
years  ago.  In  1883  and  1884  he  worked  at  the 
Frauenklinik  in  BerliD,  and  hardly  ever  saw  a  case- 
either  on  the  operating  table  or  in  the  post-mortem  rocm. 
The  rarity  of  necropsies  at  that  date  is  more  important 
than  the  relatively  few  operations,  for  expectant  treat- 
ment was  the  rule  in  those  days,  except  when  rupture 
was  diagnosed.  Dr.  Baether  did  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Lomer'a  view,  considering,  as  do  most  gynaeco- 
logists at  present,  that  the  apparent  frequency  of 
ectopic  gestation  at  the  present  time  is  to  be 
explained  by  our  greater  experience  in  diagnosis. 
Twenty  years  ago  many  cases  were  not  sent  into  wards 
for  diseases  of  women  or  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  a 
gynaecologist.  They  were  treated  by  the  physician  or 
practitioner  as  eases  of  peritonitis.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand — not  very  consistently,  as  far  as  can  be  jucged 
from  the  report — Dr.  Baether  believed  that  the  great 
extension  of  gonorrhoeal  infection  over  rural  districts 
mu3t  be  taken  into  account.  He  agreed  with 
Dr.  Seeligman,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, that  trauma  might  be  a  cause  of  extrauterine 
pregnancy.  The  conflicting  arguments  brought  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  this  interesting  discussion  seem 
open  to  objection.  Couvelaire's  researches  seem  to 
show  that  inflammation  is  never  the  cause  cf  the 
implantation  of  the  ovum  on  the  mucosa  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  Clarence  Webster  attributes  the  im- 
plantation to  the  development  of  decidual  tissue  in  the 
tubal  mucosa— a  change  normal  in  the  uterus  but 
abnormal  in  the  tube.  This  change,  if  it  really  occurs, 
may  indicate  an  incipient  degeneration  of  the  stock 
amongst  civilized  women.  As  for  trauma,  a  great  deal 
more  information  about  the  clinical  details  of  cases  is 
needed  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question. 

AN  ALLEGED  CURE  FOR  LEPROSY. 
The  lepers  in  the  settlement  of  Molokai  and  the  natives 
of  Honolulu  are  reported,  according  to  the  Xew  York 
Medical  Record,  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  action  of 
the  health  authorities  in  not  permitting  the  trial  of  an 
alleged  lpprosy  cure  until  its  originator  has  proved  his 
contentions.  It  is  stated  that  the  matter  will  become 
an  issue  between  the  races  at  the  next  election,  and 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  elect  a  purely  native 
legislature.  We  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  cure  or  of 
its  originator,  but  if  the  lepers  are  willing  to  offer  them- 
selves as  subjects  for  experiment  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  health  authorities  should  not  allow  the  remedy  to  be 
tried  on  them.  We  hold  that,  especially  in  the  caEe  of 
a  disease  hitherto  incurable,  everything  offering  any 
reasonable  chance  of  success  or  even  amelioration 
should  be  tried  under  proper  conditions.  This  is  quite- 
a  different  thing  from  accepting  as  an  infallible  remedy 
a  method  of  treatment  the  value  of  which  is  still 
doubtful. 


TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY. 
The  Home  Secretary  last  week  promised  a  deputation 
from  temperance  organizations  that  he  would  appoint 
a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  treat- 
ment of  inebriety  and  narcomania.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  the  Government  recognized  the  limitations  of  the 
Act  of  1898,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  want  of 
accommoda  ion,  especially  for  the  poorer  classes,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  review  of 
the  working  cf  that  Act.  With  r?gard  to  "drink  cures," 
while  some  --night  think  that  they  were  of  the  nature  oi 
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quack  remedies,  he  thought  that  as  their  number  was 
increasing,  as  a  great  many  people  were  interesting 
themselves  in  them,  and  as  a  considerable  number 
believed  in  them,  an  investigation  of  the  drug  cures 
for  inebriety  should  be  taken  up  as  incidental  to 
the  inquiry.  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care 
of  the  Feeble  Mind«d,  which  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  about  drunkenness,  and  particularly 
about  certain  classes  of  drunkards,  would  issue  its 
report  very  soon  after  Christmas  ;  and  though  that 
inquiry  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  desirable,  before  expressing 
a  final  opinion  as  to  the  exact  reference  to  the  proposed 
committee,  to  see  what  the  Royal  Commission  said, 
and  whether  it  could  mike  any  recommendation  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  He  thought  that  the 
framework  of  the  tribunal  should  be  of  a  lay  character, 
but  that  expert  medical  opinion  should  be  adequately, 
though  not  strongly,  represented  on  the  tribunal.  He 
appreciated  the  immense  value  of  the  opinion  of 
medical  meo,  especially  with  regard  to  the  pathology 
and  psychology  of  the  question  and  as  to  these  drink 
cures,  but  he  thought  they  would  probably  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  on  a  practical  inquiry,  whijh  would  have 
to  consider  so  many  social  and  political  matters,  they 
were  hardly  the  people  to  have  a  dominating  voice. 


THE     CLINICAL    HOSPITAL    OF     THE     ROYAL    ARMY 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  making  tke  Royal  Army 
Medical  College  a  complete  college  for  what  in  the  civil 
profession  would  be  called  post-graduate  teaching,  the 
Army  Council  has  decided  to  associate  Quean 
Alexandra's  Military  Hospital  with  the  college  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  medical  school.  It  has  obtained 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  certain  civil  con- 
sultants in  medicine  and  surgery  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  whose  experience  and  skill  will,  it  is  antici- 
pated, be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Army  Medical  Service, 
and  will  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital  as 
regards  both  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  various  diseases  incidental  to  military 
life.  It  is  hoped  also  that  this  plan  will  have  the 
(urther  effect  of  fostering  among  the  civil  members  of 
the  profession  a  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  and  in  those  special  problems 
with  which  its  officers  have  to  deal.  The  following 
appointments  have  been  made:  To  be  Consulting  Physi- 
cians, Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physi- 
cian, Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  Dr.  J.  Kingston  Fowler, 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital ;  and  Dr.  W. 
Osier,  FR.S.,  F.R.C.P,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Oxford.  To  be  Consulting  Surgeons,  A.  E. 
Barker,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University 
College  of  London;  A.  A.  Bowlby,  C.M.G.,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  and  G.  H. 
Makins,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S..  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Queen  Alexandra's  Military  Hospital,  a  new  building 
only  recently  taken  into  use,  is  situated  at  Millbank 
close  to  the  New  Royai  Army  Medical  College,  the  two 
buildings  Lding  in  fact  separated  only  by  the  Tate 
Gallery. 


EGYPTIAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
Mi;.  Edmund  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  two  Rojal  Colleges  to  attend  and 
report  on  the  examinations  held  in  December  by  the 
Egyptian  School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo.  Under  the 
scheme  now  in  force  candidates  who  have  received  the 
Diploma  in   Medicine  and  Surgery  of    the    Egyptian 


Government,  after  passing  the  required  examinations 
and  completing  the  curriculum  of  professional  study  at 
Cairo  extending  over  four  years,  will  be  admissible  to 
the  Final  Examination  of  the  Conjoint  Examining 
Board  in  England  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
additional  s'udy  at  a  recognized  medical  school  and 
hospital  in  the  Uoited  Kingdom,  during  which  they  will 
have  to  complete  the  courses  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Cod  joint  Board.  Mr.  Owen  leaves  on 
December  lOih,  and  will  be  absent  from  England  about 
a  month. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS. 
The  arrangements  for  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  to  be  held  at  Washington  from  Sep- 
tember 21st  to  October  12th,  1908,  are  making  good 
progress.  AmoDg  those  who  have  promised  to  deliver 
addresses  are  Dr  R  W.  Philip,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Williams,  of  LondoD  ;  Dr.  Newsholme,  of  Brighton; 
Dr.  C.  H  Sp-onck,  of  Utrecht;  Dr.  Karl  Turban,  of 
Davos  Platz;  Dr.  Gotthold  Tannwitz,  of  Charlottenburg ; 
Professor  von  Behriog,  of  Marburg;  Professor  Calmette, 
of  Lille;  Dr.  Maurice  Letulle,  of  Paris;  and  Professor 
Kitasato,  of  Tokyo.  Up  to  October  28th  the  Governors 
of  twentj-tbree  States  of  the  Union  had  consented  to 
give  official  countenance  to  the  Congress.  In  all  these 
States  committees  had  been  appointed,  which  were  now 
actively  at  work. 

THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND 
JOURNAL. 
An  article  describing  the  new  house  of  the  Association 
now  in  course  of  erection  is  published  at  page  1661.  It 
is  illustrated  by  block  plans  in  the  text,  and  by  a  special 
plate  showing  the  elevation  in  the  Strand  and  Agar 
Street,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Library.  The 
short  history  given  in  this  article  of  the  local  habita- 
tions of  the  Association  since  its  removal  to  London 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  older  as  well  as  the 
younger  members.  To  the  older  it  will  recall  a  period 
when  by  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  handful  of 
men  who  had  faith  in  its  future  the  Association  was 
carried  through  a  period  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
to  the  youtger  it  will  give  some  hint  of  the  way  in 
which  the  present  generation  has  come  into  so  goodly 
a  heritage.  The  preliminary  programme  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  Sheffield  Dext  July  is  published  in  the 
first  page  of  the  Supplement  for  this  week,  and  a 
prospectus  of  the  British  Medical  Jouunal  for  1908  is 
printed  on  the  last  page  of  the  Supplement. 


The  Glasgow  Corporation  at  a  recpnt  meeting  decided 
to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Lord  Lister. 


The  King  has  conferred  the  Order  of  Merit  on  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale.  It  is  said  that  in  a  window  of 
the  chapel  of  Cornell  University  there  is  a  picture  of 
her  with  the  legend,  "Saint  Florence  Nightingale." 
Certainly  there  are  few  saints  in  the  calendar  who 
better  deserve  canonization  than  the  gracious  and 
helpful  lady  who  ministered  to  our  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  Crimea. 


Dk.  Heynen,  Vice-President  of  the  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  has  recently  suggested  that  It  should 
seriously  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  medical  practice.  This  Bill  was  first 
brought  forward  on  March  21st,  1901.  Since  then  it  has 
been  suceessivfly  referred  to  various  Committees  in 
November,  1902;  in  November,  1904;  in  November,  1906, 
and  in  1907.  But  the  Bill  still  remains,  in  a 
parliamentary  sense,  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
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IThs  detailed  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  is  concluded  in  the  Supplement  for  thit 
week.] 

NOTES. 
The  University  of  Wales. -Medical  degrees  are  to  be 
Instituted  by  the  University  of  Wales,  and  the  principle 
has  been  a<cpied  that  university  degrees  should  be 
something  materially  more  than  mere  minimal  qualifica- 
tions. A  six  j  ears'  curriculum  ts  required,  and  no  medical 
degree  will  be  granted  by  the  University  o!  Wales  unless 
the  candidate  Is  already  possf  ssed  of.  a  degree  in  arts  or 
science.  Not  less  than  three  years  must  be  spent  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Welsh  colle  ges. 


Amendment  of  the  Medical  Acts. — A  motion  brought 
forward  by  Dr  Langley  Browne  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  draft  amendments  to  the  Medical  Acts  in  the 
direction  of  explicit  prohibition  of  unqualified  practice 
met  wiih  considerable  sympathy  ;  but  It  was  felt  that  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  such  action  would  be  the 
collation  of  the  enactments  In  force  in  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain,  for  which  a  large  amount  of  material 
already  lies  to  rand  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  and  in 
their  appendices,  and  In  our  own  pages  Information  as 
to  certain  countries  not  therein  contained  must  be 
especially  obtained  to  render  the  account  complete.  Hence 
the  original  motion  wes,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
dropped,  and  another  substituted,  appointing  a  committee 
to  collect  and  collate  this  information.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  case  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  it  be  shown,  as  it 
undoubtedly  can,  that  the  laws  in  other  countries  and  the 
trend  of  recent  legislation  in  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  all  point  to  definite  prohibition  of  irregular 
practice. 


The  Coventry  Dispensary. — The  readers  of  the  Bkitish 
Medical  Journal  are  well  acquainted  with  the  long 
history  of  the  controversy  with  regard  to  the  Coventry 
Provident  Dispensary,  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
end  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  dispensary,  with  two 
exceptions,  thought  It  necessary,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  the  profession  in  the  locality,  to  resign  their  appoint- 
ments, and  that  other  practitioners  not  previously  resi- 
dent in  the  district  accepted  office  under  conditions 
identical  with  those  which  had  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  original  staff.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  members 
of  the  original  staff  started  a  new  dispensary  service  on 
lines  approved  by  the  profession,  and  notified  the  fact  to 
patients  who  had  been  on  their  lists.  It  was  alleged  that, 
in  the  means  adopted  to  give  publicity  to  the  existence  of 
the  new  dispensary  service,  the  rulings  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  on  the  subject  of  canvassing  for  patients 
had  been  iiifiinged,  and  the  medical  men  who  accepted 
office  under  the  old  dispensary  appeared  as  complainants 
against  the  original  staff,  who  had  associated  themselves 
with  the  new  dispensary  service.  It  was  expected  that, 
owing  to  the  somewhat  complex  issues  which  might  arise, 
the  consideration  of  the  case  would  have  taken  up  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
maintained  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  that  the  patients 
of  the  old  dispensary  were,  in  fact,  patients  of  the  prac- 
titioners who  attended  them  while  officers  of  that  dispen- 
sary, and  that,  therefore,  these  gentlemen  were  within 
their  rights,  when  the  change  took  place,  in  circularizing 
the  patients  en  their  lists.  This  point  ha?,  we  believe, 
never  been  settled  by  any  decision  of  the  Council,  although 
we  have  always  maintained  that  this  was  the  correct  view 
of  the  relationship  which  exists  between  doctor  and  patient, 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  doctor  was  paid  through  a  con- 
tract organization  made  no  difference.  Tne  counsel  for  the 
complainants,  however,  did  not  persevere  with  the  charge, 
produced  no  witnesses  for  examination,  and  entered  only 


very  slightly  into  the  nature  of  the  allegations,  stating 
that  hit.  clients  accept*  d  the  assurai  c-s  of  the  respondents 
that  the  collector  had  strict  Instructions  to  apply  only 
to  patients  on  their  lists.  Hence  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondents had  no  opportunity  to  develop  their  defence, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  Council,  that  the  tacts  alleged 
had  not  been  proved,  wt,s  very  Bpeedlly  arrived  at. 
Although  the  case  was  not  actually  lought  out— and  It 
may  therefore  be  contended  that  a  definite  principle  was 
tot  established — jet  it  was  frankly  stated  by  counsel  for 
the  respondents  that  they  had  made  announcements  both 
by  circular  and  through  their  collector  that  they  had 
formed  a  new  dispensary  service  which  those  who  were 
th<  ir  patients  under  the  old  provident  dispensary  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  joinii  g  if  they  desired  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  services  of  their  old  doctor.  The  pro- 
cedure adopti  d  was  definitely  before  the  General  Medical 
Council  when  it  arrived  at  and  pronounced  its  decision  on 
the  case,  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  General 
Medical  Council,  If  it  did  not  formally  and  in  actual  terms 
recognize  the  propriety  of  this  proceeding,  at  least  did  not 
take  exception  to  it. 


The  Administration  of  Anaesthetics  'for  Unregistered 
Dentists.— A  complaint  was  looged  by  the  Irish  Branch  of 
the  British  Dental  Association  that  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
had  knowingly  assisted  three  unregistered  dentists  in 
Dublin  by  administering  anaesthetics  for  them.  The 
facts  were  admitted,  but  as  it  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  brought  before  the  Council,  Its  further  consideration 
was  postponed  till  the  May  session,  when  the  respondent 
will  be  expected  to  appear  and  tatisfy  the  Council  as  to 
his  conduct  in  the  interim.  Tne  case  is  of  some  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  care  has  not  yet 
been  taken  by  medical  men  to  ascertain  in  all  cases  that 
the  dentists  for  whom  they  administer  anaesthetics  are 
upon  the  Register.  Any  slackness  In  this  respect 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  value  of  qualification  and 
registration,  and  the  matter  Is  by  no  means  purely  a 
dental  question. 

The  Education  Committee. — Dr.  Mackay,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  informed  the  Council  that 
It  was  in  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  material  furnished 
by  the  Licensing  Bodies  as  to  the  periods  at  which 
students  arrive  at  the  various  stages  of  their  professional 
curriculum,  and  that  the  Committee  was  considering 
how  best  to  present  it  in  an  instructive  form.  We  look 
forward  to  the  appearance  of  this  report  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Council  with  much  interest,  for  the  previous 
report,  dealing  with  the  earlier  stages  of  the  student's 
career,  was  of  great  value. 

{To  be  continued.') 


THE   ROYAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Royal  Society  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on 
November  30th,  the  President,  Lord  Ravleigh,  O.M,,  In 
the  chair.  The  report  of  ts  e  Council  stated  that  among 
the  main  subjects  that  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Society  had  been  (1)  the  reduction  cf  ihe  various 
observations  which  it  had  undertake  n  to  publish,  but 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  possible  to  issue ;  (2)  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue,  of  Scientific  Literature,  of  which  the 
fourth  annual  Issue  had  been  completed,  while  the  fifth 
had  also  been  published  with  the  exception  of  the 
volumes  dealing  with  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany, 
which  were  in  the  press ;  (3)  the  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers,  the  preparation  of  the  final  portion  of 
which  (1883  1900)  had  been  progressing  during  the 
j ear  ;  (4)  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings,  etc. 

Vivisection. 
It  was  stated  in  the  report  that  in  November,  1906,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  ViviEe.ition,  asking  whether  the  Society  wished 
to  nominate  a  representative  to  give  evidence  on  its 
behalf.  The  Council  decided  not  to  nominate  a  represen- 
tative, but  Informed  the  Commission  that  the  President 
would  present  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Council.    The 
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unbalance  ol  this  statement  was  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  June  29th,  1907,  page  1544. 

Investigations  on  Tropical  Diseases. 
The  report  stated  that  two  additional  reports  of  the 
Sleeping  Sickness  Commission  (numbers  Xll  and  VIII) 
were  issued  early  in  the  year.  The  further  action  taken 
by  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  the  part  which 
it  took  in  the  International  Conference  held  in  Jane  have 
already  been  get  lorth  in  the  Journal  of  June  29  th  and 
August  17th.  Parts  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  reports  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fever  Commission  have  been  published 
during  the  year,  and  with  the  publication  of  Part  VII  the 
work  of  the  Commission  may  be  regarded  as  completed. 

Dinner. 
In  the  evening  the  anniversary  dinner  was  held,  Lord 
Rayleigh  occupying  the  chair.  After  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  the  President's  health  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Dunedin.  In  response,  Lord  Rayleigh  spoke  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Society  was  called  upon  to  help 
forward  the  cause  of  science  and  to  assist  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  In  the  preparation  of 
undertakings  for  which  scientific  knowledge  was  neces- 
sary. For  the  doing  of  this  It  depended  on  the  free 
advice  of  eminent  men  who  were  experts  In  the  particular 
matters  referred  to  the  Society :  and,  of  course,  without 
that  help  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  Society  to  do  what 
it  had  done.  Work  of  that  kind  needed  to  be  still  further 
pushed  It  was  often  said — the  sentence  was  often  quoted — 
that  "  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  One  Inter- 
pretation of  that  might  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  education 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  was  not  one  to  belittle 
the  importance  of  that  side  of  the  matter,  but  he  thought 
that  the  knowledge  for  the  lack  of  which  the  people 
perished  was  rather  the  knowledge  of  others  who  might 
guide  and  Instruct  them — in  fact,  that  natural  knowledge 
for  the  improvement  of  which  the  Royal  Sooiety  was 
founded.  Lord  Dunedin  had  referred  to  the  functions 
of  the  Society,  which  consisted  la  bringing  together  men 
who  worked  in  various  departments.  He  was  afraid  that 
there  he  had  touched  on  one  of  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  face — a  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  excessive,  from  one 
point  of  view— but  he  supposed  the  necessary — specializa- 
tion of  science  in  these  days.  Tney  might  briDg  the 
physicist  and  the  chemist  and  the  biologist  together,  but 
he  was  afraid  the  result  was  that  when  the  physicist  read 
a  piper  the  chemist  did  not  understand  it,  and  when  the 
chemist  read  a  paper  the  physicist  did  not  understand  it, 
and  when  the  biologist  read  a  paper  neither  the  physicist 
nor  the  chemist  understood  it.  He  was  reminded  of  a 
dialogue  he  saw  In  a  comic  paper,  In  which  the  first 
speaker,  A.,  made  the  remark  that  the  day  before  he  had 
heard  a  lecture  from  a  professor  an  hour  and  a  half  long. 
B  inquired  what  It  was  about,  and  A.  replied :  "  He  did 
not  say."  The  President  went  on  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  medaUisti — Professor  Abraham  Michelson  (Ciple>y 
Medal),  Dr.  E  W.  Hobson  (Royal  Medal),  Professor  E  W. 
Morley  (Davy  Medal),  Professor  W.  Wirtinger  (rijlvester 
M-  dal),  Professor  E.  H.  Griffiths  (Bughes  Medal),  Mr.  W.  H. 
Power,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
( Buchanan  Medal). 

In  responding  to  the  health  of  "The  Visitors,"  the 
Dban  ok  Westminster,  after  referring  to  the  first  dean, 
who  was  a  membpr  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Thomas  Spratt,  and 
who  wrote  in  1677  the  history  of  the  Society,  which  at 
that  time  was  only  twelve  years  old,  went  on  to  tell  a 
story  of  another  Dian  of  Westminster  who  was  a  Fellow 
ot  the  Society— the  eminent  geologist,  William  Buckland. 
In  1848  Buckland  was  doing  some  repairs  In  Dpan's  Yard 
when  unfortunately  he  struck  on  a  mediaeval  drain,  the 
opening  of  which  was  serious  in  its  consequences.  He 
and  his  two  daughters  and  a  large  number  of  persons 
Jiving  within  the  precincts  fell  sick  of  typhoid,  or,  as  it 
was  called  at  that  tim>>,  ,:  Westminster  fever."  Ab  soon 
as  he  recovered  he  e^t  himself  to  work  in  a  scientific 
spirit  to  remove  the  offending  cause,  aud  it  was  said  that 
he  removed  400  cubic  yards  of  filthy  matter  from  the 
ancient  drains  within  the  precincts.  Dr.  Buckland  then 
introduced  the  new  system,  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in 
London,  of  pipe  draining.  Later  on  he  preached  on  the 
ocea-ion  of  the  thanksgiving  after  the  removal  of  the 
gr.a'.  scourge  of  cholera,  taking  fcr  his  txxt  the  words 
of  the  prophet  to  Naaman,  "  Wa*h  and  be  clcau." 
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The  Royal  Infirmary. 
It  was  supposed  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  last  words,  or  at 
least  almost  the  last  words,  had  been  said  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  staff  and  the  Committee  of  the  Koyal 
Infirmary;  but  it  seems  that  the  latter  is  determined  to 
keep  the  sore  open.  On  Wednesday,  November  27th, 
there  was  published  in  the  local  daily  press  a  long  report 
on  the  proposed  rule  dealing  with  the  plurality  of  hos- 
pital appointments,  the  result  of  a  Committee  meeting  on 
the  day  previous.  Any  ones  reading  this  report — that  is, 
any  one  who  had  not  followed  In  detail  the  issues  raised 
daring  the  past  two  months — would  imagine  that  the 
Committee  had  gained  every  point,  and  that  the  staff  had 
suffered  an  Ignominious  defeat.  It  would  be  perhaps 
going  too  far  to  say  that  the  exact  reverse  Is  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  omission  of  certain  essential  features 
In  the  proceedings,  and  the  glozing  over  of  others, gives  an 
entirely  wrong  impression  of  what  has  really  taken  place. 
Accompanying  this  report  is  a  copy  of  the  amended  rules, 
which  will  bs  presented  to  the  Governors  for  confirmation, 
and  as  their  substance  has  already  been  given  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  physicians  are  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  'medical  work."  No  doubt  this  is 
Intended  to  mean  the  practice  ol  medicine,  as  apart  from 
surgery  and  midwifery,  bat  technically  " medical  work" 
Includes  all  branches  of  medicine- — that  is,  surgery, 
obstetrics,  etc. 

The  report  says  that  no  necessity  now  exists  for  further 
inquiry,  as  the  honorary  staff  hos  agreed  to  a  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  the  President,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  proposals  were  mutual,  and  the  President  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  particular  rule  to  which  the  staff  took 
special  exception.  It  states  further  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  at  the  provincial  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  and  a  few  "typical"  cases  are  added  as  an 
appendix  for  the  information  of  the  Governors.  Why  the 
London  hospitals  are  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Bristol  is  not  mentioned,  but 
it  is  presumably  because  they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  view 
the  President  wished  the  Governors  to  take.  The  pro- 
vincial hospitals  mentioned  are  those  at  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, Manchester,  Salford,  and  Birmingham.  Jn  the  list 
that  appeared  in  a  previous  manifesto  of  the  Committee, 
Leeds  was  Included  ;  it  is  now  left  out. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  discus- 
sion revealed  that  many  of  the  Governors  laboured  under 
the  mistaken  Impression  that  the  power  to  dismiss  any 
member  of  the  staff  for  neglect  of  duty  rested  whh  the 
Committee,  bat  the  Committee  points  out  that  only  a 
general  meeting  of  governors  can  take  this  step. 
Attention  to  this  wa3  first  c  tiled  in  this  Journal  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Why  the  Committee  now  brings  this  into  pro- 
minence again  is  not  quite  evident.  No  cases  of  neglect 
of  duty  have  been  mentioned,  aDd  if  the  authorities  have 
any  complaints  to  make  it  would  be  better  to  state  them. 
As  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  dra*  the 
attention  of  the  Governors  to  any  neglect,  and  it  has  not 
done  so,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  there  are  no  cases. 

The  Committee  argues  from  the  rules  of  the  provincial 
hospitals  that  "  the  w;jole  trend  of  hospital  management 
is  either  to  provide  for  the  total  prohibition  of  dual  hos- 
pital appointments  or  their  strict  regulation,  or  at  the 
least  to  require  the  Committee's  sanciion."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  at  what  date  the  rules  prohibiting 
dual  appointments  at  the  cited  provincial  hospitals  were 
made— whether  they  are  new,  as  the  paragraph  quoted 
suggests,  or  were  made  many  years  ago. 

The  next  paragraph  deals  with  the  prohibition  rule 
over  which  the  whole  controversy  raged.  It  states  that 
this  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  but  it 
omits  to  mention  that  the  Dean,  in  proposing  It  in 
writing,  was  not  acting  as  the  representative  of  his  col- 
leagues, two  other  gentlemen  being  on  the  Committee 
specially  for  that  purpose;  that  it  waa  his  own  private 
proposal  and  had  cot  been  submitted  to  the  staff  lor 
approval,  and  when  It  was  the  staff  would  have  none  of  it. 
If,  as  the  report  sajs,  the  new  rule  will  completely 
"  prevent  the  evil  of  undue  plurality  of  hospital  appeint- 
1  meLts,"  why  was  not  the  rule  brought  forward  In  the  first 
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Instance  as  it  now  reads  ?  As  a  matter  o!  fact  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  understand  its  own  rule  or  its  scope, 
sad  It  has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  a 
less  stringent  one.  Really  al!  it  has  effected  is  to  exclude 
the  Handel  Cossham  Hospital  from  having  any  member 
of  the  intirmaty  staff  as  a  physician  or  surgeon. 

The  last  paragraph  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  staff 
seeing  the  :i advisability  of  cooperating  with  the  Com- 
mittee ia  initiating  the  new  rule."  Here  the  facts  have 
been  inverted.  If  it  had  been  left  to  the  staff  no  new  rule 
would  have  been  proposed.  It  was  the  President  and  his 
Committee  that  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  advisable  to 
agTee  with  their  adversaries  quickly  while  they  were  in 
the  way,  and  the  overtures  came  from  the  President,  not 
from  the  staff,  as  the  report  would  have  the  Governors 
and  public  understand. 

The  above  statement  real  with  the  report  will  give  a 
clearer  Idea  of  how  matters  have  gone  than  the  ex  parte 
declaration  of  the  Committee. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
The  Education  Committee,  at  Its  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 28th,  had  before  it  the  question  of  salary  to  be 
paid  to  the  medical  inspector  under  the  new  Act.  The 
matter  had  already  been  before  the  Hygiene  Committee, 
which  had  conferred  with  the  Children's  Help  Society,  an 
old  and  much  valued  society,  and  the  Chairman  acknow- 
ledged the  great  help  the  Society  had  given  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  necessity  of  inspection  and  medical 
examination.  On  the  question  of  salary,  Professor 
Wertheimer  said  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  not 
economical  to  do  a  cheap  thing,  and  the  salary  proposed 
was  not  sufficient  to  get  a  really  efficient  man.  At  certain 
towns  in  the  North  of  England.  £600  was  paid,  and  he 
moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  reconsideration.  Dr.  Davis  pointed  out  that  it  would 
take  at  least  ten  minutes  to  examine  each  child,  and  there 
were  8,000  of  them.  The  Inspector  was  to  be  the  medical 
officer  of  the  child  population  not  only  at  school, 
but  also  at  home  according  to  the  memorandum.  Prin- 
cipal Henderson  stated  that  the  inspector,  to  examine  all 
the  children,  would  have  to  work  five  hours  a  day  for  266 
days,  and  the  schools  were  not  open  for  so  many  days  In 
the  year.  The  Chairman  entered  his  protest  very  strorgly 
against  the  Board  of  Education  planting  the  memorandum 
apon  them  within  so  short  a  time  of  the  compulsory  date, 
namely,  January  1st,  1908.  The  best  qualified,  medical 
man  might  be  unfitted  to  carry  out  the  new  class  of  work  ; 
it  would  require  intense  tas',  or  parents,  teachers,  local 
authorities,  and  superior  medical  officer  would  all  be 
offended  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  medical 
inspector.  For  the  first  six  or  twelve  months  they 
wanted  a  man  to  organize  the  work,  to  devise  machinery 
for  carrying  it  out.  Let  them  impress  upon  the  citizens 
that  £250  was  a  commencing  salary.  It  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  back  to  the  Committee. 


Glasgow  Club  Dinner. 
The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  club  formed  two  years 
ago  by  the  graduates  of  the  Glasgow  University  who 
reside  in  the  Manchester  district  was  held  on  November 
26  sh  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Manchester.  The  club 
numbers  about  seventy  members,  who  all  live  within  an 
area  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  around  Manchester,  and  it 
includes  five  or  six  women  graduates.  The  chair  wa3 
occupied  by  Dr.  Bailantyne,  of  Darwen,  and  there  were 
also  present  Sir  James  Barr,  the  president,  Professor 
Hunt,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Rochdale 
(the  honorary  secretary),  and  Dr.  Davie,  of  Failaworth 
(the  treasurer). 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Evans,  of  Heywood,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  "Oar  Alma  Miter,"  spoke  of  the  democratizing 
Influence  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  he  said  the 
younger  English  universities  had  learned.  The  Rev. 
V7.  G.  Eiwards-Rees,  of  Saiford,  said  that  though  the 
University  of  Giasgow  would  soon  be  celebrating  her  five 
hundredth  birthday,  she  still  had  the  fire  of  youth  in  her 
eyes,  and  was  ready  to  adjust  herself  to  the  calls  of  a 
modern  age.  Specializing,  he  said,  was  all  very  well  In  Ita 
way,  but  he  felt  bound  to  cling  to  the  ideal  of  a  degree 


being  the  hallmark  of  a  full  and  rounded  culture.  Sir 
James  Barr  proposed  "  The  Sister  Universities "  and, 
referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker,  deprecated 
the  idea  of  a  man  being  considered  to  be  fully  educated  at 
21  or  22  years  of  age.  He  thought  that  a  certain  amount 
of  specialization  was  necessary  in  these  days,  but,  of 
course,  it  should  rest  on  a  broad  founda'ion,  and  the 
universities  must  not  be  looked  on  as  a  "finishing  school.'' 
Sir  W.  J.  Sinclair,  who  Is  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen, 
responded  to  the  toast. 


Wtizt  3$  crtaljire. 


New  Wing  of  the  Pcntefract  Dispensary. 
Several  additions  to  this  dispensary  were  formally 
opened  en  November  28th.  They  comprised  an  operating 
theatre  and  anaesthetic  room,  the  gift  of  the  Misses 
Robson;  the  Lyon  Ward,  built  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Lyon,  and 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bernard  Hartley;  and  a  convalescent 
balcony  outside  the  Lyon  Ward,  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Robinson. 

Bradford  Small  pox  Hospital  as  a  Consumptive 

Sanatorium. 
The  Bradford  Guardians  require  accommodation  for 
females  who  are  suffering  from  consumption  and  suitable  for 
sanatorium  treatment.  Bradford  has  been  ot  late  singularly 
fortunate  in  not  havirg  any  cases  of  small- pox  to  treat, 
although  it  has  a  very  admirable  small  pcx  hospital.  The 
Health  Committee  of  the  Bradford  City  Council  and  the 
guardians  have  recently  had  under  consideration  the 
possibility  of  using  the  small-pox  hospital  for  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  two  authori- 
ties have  inspected  the  hospital  and  its  appointments. 
The  medical  officer  to  the  guardians  in  his  report  states 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  building  could  be  easily  adapted 
for  use  as  a  sanatorium  for  early  cases  of  consumption, 
and  could  be  made  to  accommodate  about  20  patients. 
Only  early  cases  should,  however,  be  sent.  A  resident 
medical  officer  would  be  essential.  What  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  an  Insuperable  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that 
if  a  single  case  of  small-  pox  occurred  in  the  city  all  the 
consumptives  would  have  to  be  immediately  cleared 
out  of  the  building  and  sent  back  to  their  hemes  fcr  an 
indefinite  ptriod. 


^irmhtgljam. 

The  Huxley  Lecture. 
The  Huxley  lecture  in  connexion  with  tue  University  was 
delivered  at,  the  Midland  Institute  on  November  27th,  by 
Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  Cavendish  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  title  of  the  lecture 
was  "  The  Influence  of  Recent  Discoveries  in  Electricity 
on  our  Conception  of  Matter  and  Ether." 

Teeth  of  ScnooL  Children. 

At  the  annual  meeting  oi  the  Governors  of  the  Birming- 
ham Dental  Hospital  on  November  27th,  an  important 
announcement  about  the  state  of  children's  teeth  was 
made.  Through  the  generosity  of  an  anoDjmou3  benefactor 
it  has  been  possible  to  bestow  attention  upon  the  teeth  of 
children  In  the  elementary  schools.  Of  the  S.733  mouths 
charted  during  the  year  no  fewer  than  2,629,  or  96  per 
cent.,  had  required  attention.  If  all  the  children  through- 
out the  city  suffer  from  defective  teeth  to  this  extent  a 
very  important  municipal  question  arises,  with  which  it  is 
obviously  Impossible  for  a  voluntary  charity  to  cope. 

The  Birmingham  Dental  Hospital  is  doing  a  large 
amount  of  work.  The  number  of  new  patients  registered 
during  the  past  year  was  5  255,  and  the  totel  number  of 
attendances  was  11371.  The  statistics  showed  that  the 
number  of  operations  Lad  been  24.039,  as  compared  with 
21  308  in  the  previous  year,  yet,  In  spite  of  the  number  of 
ordinary  extractions  having  gone  up,  there  was  also  a 
great  increase  in  inlays  and  fitting,  which  indicated  more 
attention  to  individual  cases.  The  new  hospital  is  found 
to  be  verv  suitable  and  efficient  in  every  way,  and,  if  sup- 
plied with  more  funds,  the  amount  cf  relief  that  could  te 
given  would  be  much  greater  than  at  present 
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Factory  Girls  and  Drinking  Clubs. 

As  organized  driuklng  clubs  among  factory  gir!s  and 
women  have  become  widely  prevalent  in  Birmingham,  a 
conference  of  city  employers  was  held  a  short  time  ago  to 
discuss  the  best  remedies  for  arresting  the  evil.  The 
conference  was  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Eector  of 
Birmingham  (Canon  Denton  Thompson),  and  an  influential 
committee  was  appointed,  which  drafted  a  circular  letter  to 
be  sent  to  employers  In  the  city  and  district.  The  organ- 
ized drinking  clubs  are  producing  serious  results,  physic- 
ally and  morally,  and  are  formed  for  surreptitiously  getting 
alcoholic  drinks  into  factories  and  workshops.  They  also 
enable  girls  to  drink  together  in  public-houses  and  other 
places  after  leaving  work,  and  are  very  much  used  for 
celebrating  birthdays,  marriages,  and  ether  events,  and  at 
holiday  times,  especially  Christmas.  These  drinking 
clubs  seem  to  exist  secretly  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
employers,  but  in  some  factories  they  are  carried  on  with 
the  consent  of  the  foremen  or  forewomen,  and  are  even 
encouraged  by  them.  The  Committee  has  made  careful 
inquiries,  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  these  clubs 
do  exist  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that  they  are  weaken- 
ing the  moral  character  of  many  female  workers,  lowering 
their  sense  of  self-respect,  degrading  their  lives,  and 
unfitting  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  motherhood. 
The  girls  and  women  are  expected  and  even  coerced  to 
join  the  drinking  clubs,  and  are  persecuted  if  they  refuse. 
Many  of  the  girls  are  developing  loose  manners,  and  are 
getting  into  habits  of  confirmed  intemperance.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  Queen's  College  on  November  26th,  and  the 
Rector  of  Birmingham  in  a  most  earnest  speech  pointed 
out  some  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  drinking 
clubs.    He  said : 

Mariy  of  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  drink  by  men  placed  in 
authority  over  them,  with  results  so  disastrous  that  you  have 
only  ta  know  something  of  the  condition  in  which  these  young 
girls  are  sometimes  found  to  realize  it.  Go  to  the  homes  in 
Birmingham  and  see  the  young  unmarried  mothers  of  16  and 
17,  and  remember  that  these  are  some  of  the  effects,  and  that 
these  effects  are  the  result  of  some  of  the  motives. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  employers  cannot  Inter- 
fere with  the  liberty  or  control  the  conduct  of  the  girls 
and  women  outside  the  factories,  but  they  are  determined 
that  they  should  be  informed  that  such  clubs  exist,  and 
suggest  that  if  adequate  rules  were  placed  in  prominent 
positions  in  the  factories,  and  were  rigidly  enforced,  the 
evil  would  be  considerably  diminished.  Notices  prohibit- 
ing drinking  clubs  will  be  supplied  to  manufacturers  for 
exhibition  in  their  workshops ;  and  it  Is  suggested  that  a 
federation  of  all  women  workers  amongst  girls  should  be 
formed,  which,  if  well  organized,  would  be  a  powerful 
agency  in  preserving  the  moral  tone  among  female 
employees. 


Srailmtk 


Treatment  op  Incipient  Mental  Disease  in  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
For  the  occurrence  of  any  change  In  the  working  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time  is  inevitable.  For  five  jears  now  the  question  of  the 
Institution  of  wards  for  cases  of  incipient  mental  disease 
has  been  under  discussion,  and  hope  is  rising  that  some 
not  too  distant  future  will  witness  the  initiation  of  the 
enterprise.  The  proposal  must  be  regarded  as  in  every 
sense  most  desirable.  The  principle  that  "  prevention  is 
better  than  cure"  and  the  practice  of  preventive  medicine 
are  in  ordinary  hospital  work  very  largely  impossible 
to  carry  out.  The  warnings  and  threatenings  of  on- 
coming disease  are  endless ;  medical  advice  may,  in  the 
midst  of  unsuitable  surroundings,  be  difficult  or  prac- 
tically Impossible  to  follow,  and  yet  the  wards  of  a 
hospital  are  so  fully  occupied  with  curative  medicine  that 
space  for  preventive  medicine  is  practically  nil.  In 
mental  cases,  however,  the  conditions  am  somewhat 
different,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  stigma  attaching 
to  one  who  has  been  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.  This  Is 
obviously  only  a  passing  phase,  and  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  decades  till  public  opinion  will  think  no  more  of  a 
short  viBlt  to  an  asylum  than  a  "  cure  "  at  Marienbad  or  a 
belief  in  Christian  Science;  but  till  those  intervening 
decades  are  passed  the  possession  by  the  Royal  Infirmary 
of  wards  for  such  mentally-affected  persons  would  be  a 
boon  indeed. 


Proposed  Model  Hospital  for  the  Scottish 
Exhibition. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Infirmary  on  December  2nd,  a  letter  was  read  stating  that- 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  Home  Nursing  Section  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Women's  Section  of  the  National 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year.  Lessone 
would  be  given  in  home  nursing  and  in  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants, and,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  success  of  the  Section 
depended  on  its  being  supported  by  the  managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  and  similar  institutions,  it  was  requested 
that  the  lady  superintendents  of  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Convalescent  House  at  Murrayfield  should  be  permittee! 
to  join  the  Exhibition  Committee,  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  arrangement.  The  letter  waB  remitted  to  the 
Nursing  Committee  and  the  medical  managers. 

Temperature  of  Fishes. 
The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  was  held  on  December  2nd,  when  Dr. 
Sutherland  Simpson  read  a  communication  on  the  "  Body 
Temperature  of  Fishes  and  other  Marine  Animals."  He 
stated  that  a  large  number  of  cod,  ling,  coal-fish,  flounders., 
and  other  species  of  teleostean  and  elasmobraneh  fishes 
caught  in  the  Pentland  Firth  and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth 
were  examined,  and  their  body  temperature  compared 
with  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  which  they  lived.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  larger  fishes  (cod,  ling,  etc.)  the 
body  temperature  was  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 
water,  indicating  a  feeble  attempt  at  heat  regulation  and  a 
slight  development  of  a  heat-regulating  mechanism,  but 
In  the  smaller  species  there  was  practically  no  difference. 
Three  species  of  the  Crustacea  and  two  of  the  echino- 
dermata,  procured  around  the  shores  of  Pan  Bay  in  the 
Orknejs  were  also  examined.  These  might  be  regarded 
as  true  poikilothermic  animals,  as  there  was  no  excess  of 
body  temperature  over  that  of  the  environment. 


The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  Belfast. 
This  exhibition  has  been  successful  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions ;  numbers  varying  from  two  to  four  thousand  have 
visited  It  daily,  and  a  total  of  just  short  of  20,000  have 
been  registered  for  the  week  ending  November  30th, 
There  are  several  sections  :  (1)  The  Statistical,  under  Sir 
John  Byers,  which  Includes  all  the  large  charts  and 
tables  of  the  Registrar  General  of  Ireland,  specimens  oS 
health  regulations,  leaflets  and  cards  of  instruction  of  all 
the  large  towns.  (2)  The  Veterinary,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Gregg ;  this  Section  includes 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tubercle  in  various 
organs  of  various  animals,  and  some  of  Professor 
Mettam's  preparations.  (3)  The  Food  Section,  under 
Drs.  Elizabeth  Bell  and  Marion  Andrews  and  other 
ladies ;  there  were  also  demonstrations  of  sick-room 
cookery  by  Miss  Roberts ;  two  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  were  a  meat  safe,  costing  3d.,  made 
of  a  plain  box  with  a  roof  of  perforated  zinc,  and  some 
thin  muslin  slips,  beaded  at  the  margin,  to  act  as  a  cover- 
ing for  milk  bowls;  they  are  pretty  to  look  at,  preserve 
the  milk  from  flies,  dust,  etc.,  and  practically  cost 
nothing ;  these  two  ate  the  invention  of  Dr.  Bell. 
(4)  Appliances,  under  Dr.  Noiman  Barnett,  comprising 
exhibits  of  various  firms,  photographs  °*  Miss  Sewell's 
garden  and  health  scheme  for  towns,  a  contrast  Echeme 
of  a  plain  bedroom  aa  it  should  not  be  but  often  Is,  and 
one  as  it  should  be  ;  some  of  the  nurses  attended  and 
demonstrated  the  various  points.  (5)  The  Pathological, 
under  Professor  Symmers,  which  included  specimens  of 
tubercle  In  all  organs,  with  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
a  model  of  a  stained  slide  of  tuberculous  sputum,  etc., 
and,  under  a  giasa  ease,  the  instruments  for  Wright's 
method  of  taking  the  opsonic  index,  and  inoculation. 
There  were  also  a  chalet,  open-air  shelters,  revolving 
shelters  on  exhibit,  and  models  of  others. 

A  large  number  of  medical  men  acted  as  demonstrators, 
and  went  round  with  audiences  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription— clergymen  of  all  denominations,  mill  girls  and 
factory  hands,  shipwrights,  and  foundry  boys — and  the 
close  attention  and  intelligence  shown  were  unprecedented, 
and  quite  unhoped-for  among  the  originators,  The  reason 
is  probably  that  there  was  hardly  one  present  who  had  not 
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lost  a  near  relative  from  tuberculosis  In  some  form. 
Although  many — both  doctors  and  laymen — worked  hard, 
and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  then- 
labours,  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  names 
of  Sir  John  By  era,  Drs.  Elizabeth  Bell  and  Marlon 
Andrews,  Br.  Norman  Barnett,  and  the  two  secretaries, 
Die.  Houston  and  Macllwaine. 

Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  came  from 
Dublin,  and  paid  a  private  and  unexpected  visit  on 
Saturday  evening,  when  the  building  was  crowded 
with  working  people,  and  at  an  Impromptu  meeting 
which  gathered  In  the  large  hall  on  her  departure, 
Her  Excellency  expressed  her  high  appreciation  of  the 
exhibition. 

During  the  course  of  the  week  Professor  Sinclair 
lectured  on  surgical  tuberculosis ;  Dr.  Lawson,  of  Ban- 
chory Sanatorium,  on  some  aspects  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem  in  Ireland;  Mr.  McW.  Davidson  on  stuffy 
rooms,  their  causes  and  remedy;  Professor  Mettam, 
Dublin,  on  tuberculosis  *n  animals ;  Mr.  Sayer  on  how 
to  keep  our  homes  healthy;  and  Professor  Lindsay  on 
what  other  nations  have  done.  These  lectures  have  been 
marvellously  attended.  Instead  of  an  audience  of  a  couple 
of  dozen,  as  some  even  of  the  optimists  feared,  several 
hundreds  were  present,  and  the  large  hall  was  crowded 
each  night. 

Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in  Limerick. 
The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  was  removed  from  Belfast 
to  Limerick  on  November  29th,  and  was  formally  opened 
on  November  30  th.  The  Mr»yor  attended  in  corporate 
state,  accompanied  by  his  eword  and  mace  bearers,  while 
on  the  platform  were  representative  citizens  of  the  city 
and  country.  The  mayor,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  that 
consumption  was  a  national  disease,  and  that  the  citizens 
of  Limerick  were  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  helping  to 
abate  it.  This  could  be  done  by  bringing  home  to  the 
people  the  means  which  science  had  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose. Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  wished 
to  make  the  exhibition  a  great  success,  and  she  had  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  Limerick  In  giving  them  the  first 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  the  south.  Bishop  O'Dwyer 
moved  the  first  resolution : 

That  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  public  bodies  and  all 
Irishmen  interested  In  the  welfare  of  their  country  should 
join  together  and  by  every  available  means  strive  to  lessen 
the  ravages  of  that  dire  disease,  tuberculosis,  which  in 
1905  was  the  nause  of  12,000  deaths  in  this  country. 

The  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Orpen  seconded  the  resolution. 
Bir  Alex.  Shaw  proposed  the  seeond^esolution : 

That  it  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  disease  known  as 
tuberculosis  be  made  compulsorily  notifiable,  so  as  to 
enable  all  local  authorities  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  whereby  they 
would  be  enabled  to  adopt  immediate  preventative 
measures,  such  as  disinfection  and  isolation. 

The  High  Sheriff  seconded  the  resolution,  and  Dr. 
Holmes  proposed  the  third  resolution  : 

That  it  is  desirable  that  sanatorlums  should  be  established, 
on  approved  sites,  throughout  Ireland  for  the  treatment  of 
early  and  suitable  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  also  that  some 
means  should  be  provided  for  the  care  and  isolation  of 
advanced  cases  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 
Dr.  Frost  seconded  the  resolution. 
Lord  Monteagle  proposed  the  fourth  resolution  : 
That  we  ar9    of   opinion   that   inspection   by   a   qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  of  all  dairy  cows  supplying  milk  to 
large  towns  should  be  compulsory,  and  that  a  like  rule 
should  apply  to  the  meat  supply,  and  that  do  cattle  or 
sheep  intended  for  human  food  should  be  killed  outalde  a 
public  abattoir. 
All  the  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously. 

The  Mayor  announced  that  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
would  deliver  an  address  on  December  2nd. 

Dr.  W.  Arnold  Thomson  of  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Windsor  and  District 
Medical  Society. 

The  report  made  to  the  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Surgical  Aid  Society,  on  December  2nd,  showed  a  not 
inconsiderable  falling  off  in  the  net  income  for  the  year  ;  it 
was  indicated,  however,  that  this  was  due  to  the  receipts 
in  the  previous  period,  1905-6,  having  been  abnormally  high. 
The  net  total  this  year  was  £22,900.  Altogether  during 
the  year  there  had  been  relieved,  by  the  gift  or  lean  of 
appliances,  nearly  25,000  persons. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE, 

PAEIS. 

Appendicitis  and  Secondary  Syphilis.— Mortality  from  Alco- 
holism.— Prophylaxis  of    Venereal  Diseases  in  the  French 
Army. — Professor  Landouzy  appointed  Dean  of  Faculty  of 
Medicine. — Opening  of  New  Light  Treatment  Department 
in  St.  Louis  Hospital. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of   the    Socleles   de    Biologie,    M. 
Benjamin  Bord  read  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the 
appendix  in  secondary  syphilis,  the  stage  of  the  disease 
when  the  lymphoid  tissue    shows    a    marked    reaction. 
Taking  at  hazard  18  young  females  with  active  secondary 
symptoms  who  were  In  the  wards  of  Dr  Thibierge  at  the 
Broca  Hospital,  he  found  that  12  of  them  had  typical 
appendicitis ;  the  remaining  6  did  not  show  any  appreciable 
clinical  reaction.    The  appendicitis,  in  the  majority  of 
these  cases,  was  of  the  subacute  or  chronic  type ;   the 
onset  of  the  attack  appeared,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a  mild 
character.    In  only  2  cases  was  the  onset  sharp,  as  In 
cases  of  typical  acute  appendicitis. 

Two  years  ago  the  Academle  de  M^decine,  In  order  to 
find  out  the  part  played  by  alcoholism  in  the  general 
mortality  in  hospital  practice,  Invited  the  members  oJ 
medical  societies  to  collect  statistics  of  all  deaths  in  their 
wards.  M.  Fernet  recently  communicated  the  summary 
of  these  statistics,  and  finds  that  during  the  last  ten  to 
fifteen  months,  among  a  total  of  over  1,500  deaths 
occurring  in  eleven  different  hospital  services,  alcohol 
played  a  part  as  cause  of  death  In  one-  third  of  the  cases 
(33.81  per  cent.);  it  was  the  principal  cause  in  one  tenth 
of  the  deaths  (10.20  per  cent.),  it  was  the  accessory  cause 
in  more  than  two-tenths  of  the  deaths  (23  61  per  cent.), 
Among  the  principal  fatal  manifestations  of  alcohol, 
M.  Fernet  includes  such  acute  affections  as  delirium 
tremens  and  pachymeningitis  haemorrhaglca,  and  such 
chronic  affections  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  which  bring  about  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, softening  of  the  brain,  interstitial  nephritis,  and 
diffuse  meningoencephalitis.  In  the  Eecond  class,  in 
which  alcohol  played  an  accessory  part,  M.  Fernet  placed 
all  cases  of  disease  which  only  develop  or  are  fatal  be- 
cause the  patient  is  an  alcoholic — for  example,  many 
cases  of  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  other  acute  infectious 
diseases.  The  influence  of  alcohol  on  mortality  was  stiD. 
greater  in  the  lunatic  asylums  than  in  general  hospitals. 
At  the  Asile  Sainte-Anne,  in  the  service  of  Professor 
Joffroy,  30  out  of  63  consecutive  deaths  were  among  alco- 
holics (47  62  per  cent.);  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Seglas,  in  the 
Hospice  du  BicS're,  during  the  years  1904- 07  the  per- 
centage was  45.60  per  cent.  In  asylums  alcohol  was  the 
cause  of  disease  and  death  in  nearly  half  the  male  cases . 
and  in  one-sixth  of  the  female  cases.  In  official  statistics 
numbers  of  alcoholic  deaths  are  classed  under  different 
organic  diseases  of  which  alcohol  is  the  cause,  otherwise 
it  would  occupy  a  place,  with  tuberculosis,  among  the 
chief  causes  of  death. 

M.  Henry  Cheron,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
has  just  issued  a  circular  with  regard  to  the  prophylaxis 
of  venereal  diseases  in  the  army.  The  researches  c  I 
Metchnikoff  acd  Bo'ux  in  France  on  syphilis,  and  oi 
Neisser  in  Germany  on  gonorrhoea  have  shown  that  these 
two  affections,  during  the  first  few  how  3  after  contamina- 
tion, could  be  prevented  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by 
means  of  extremely  easy  applications.  As  it  is  con- 
sidered a  social  duty  to  instiu:-t  young  soldiers,  army 
surgeons  are  directed,  each  year,  immediateiy  after  soldiers 
join  the  colours,  to  give  lectures  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  on  venereal  diseases,  how  they  develop, 
their  dangers  for  the  Individual  and  the  race,  their  treat- 
ment, and  especially  their  prophjlaxis.  They  will  learn 
it  Is  possible  to  avoid  gonorrhoea  if  the  mucous  mem- 
branes which  have  been  exposed  are  carefully  washed  and 
disinfected  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate ; 
that,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  hard  chancre  by  unction  with  calomel 
ointment.  A  special  room  shall  be  reserved  in  all  regi- 
mental Infirmaries  in  which  the  antiseptic  medicines  and 
the  necessary  utensils  shall  be  kept,  and  to  which  the 
soldiers  who  shall  have  been  exposed  to  contagion  can  go 
on  their  return  to  barracks.  The  male  nurse  on  duty 
shall   have    charge    of    this    special    rocm,   and    shall 
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be  responsible  for  the  sterilization  of  the  cannula 
for  washing  the  urethra  after  each  time  it  Is  used. 
The  potassium  permanganate  solution  (1  in  5.000)  ia  to  be 
kept  prepared  and  used  warm.  Tae  calomel  ointment 
(calomel  10  parts,  soft  vaseline  20  parte)  la  to  be  given  oat 
in  small  wooden  boxes  each  containing  5  groins  of  oint- 
ment. Each  year  the  commander  of  each  army  corps  will 
send  In  a  report  on  the  execution  of  these  instructions. 
This  report  will  note  particularly  the  comparative  statistics 
of  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  during  the  year  in 
question  and  the  t°n  preceding  years.  Note  will'  also  be 
made  of  the  cases  occurring  in  soldiers  who  have  carried 
out  the  prophylactic  measures. 

The  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  elected 
Professor  Laudouzy  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
as  successor  to  Professor  Debove,  whose  term  Is  com- 
pleted and  who  did  not  seek  reelection.  Professor 
Landouzy  ia  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Lscnnec 
Hospital  and  has  done  much  work  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis;  he  is  well  known  In  England,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  official  delegates  to  the  Coogress  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  London,  and  has  been  the  leader  of  the  medical 
party  which  annually  visits  the  different  French  watering 
places  and  spas. 

The  new  department  for  light  treatment  in  the  St.  Louis 
Hospital  wa3  opened  officially  by  M  Mesureur,  the 
Director  of  the  Assistance  Pablique,  a  few  days  ago;  a 
large  number  of  doctors  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
The  new  department  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  de 
Bettrman,  and  already  nearly  100  patients  are  under 
treatment. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

JOINT  POOR-LAW  COMMITTEE:  MEDICAL"  RELIEF 
SECTION. 

Sir, — A  month  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  a 
letter  from  us  relative  to  a  circular  we  sent  to  each  dis- 
pensary doctor  in  Ireland  asking  for  a  return  of  his  year's 
work. 

We  regret,  to  say  that  the  response  to  our  request  has 
Toeen  most  disheartening;  less  than  1C0  out  of  815  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  reply,  and  of  these  only  a  small  per- 
centage had  complied  wnh  our  re  quest  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  a'l  Poor- law  work  done  for  twelve  months.  The 
great  majority  have  only  been  able  to  give  ua  estimates 
of  attendances  upon  tickets,  mileage  travelled,  and  sani- 
tary inspections.  Hvwever,  we  know  from  comparison 
with  the  few  accurately-kept  diaries  that  these  estimates 
invariably  understate  the  amount  of  woik  done. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  dispensary 
doctors  in  Ireland  to  the  result  if  we  have  to  compile 
statistics  from  so  small  a  number  of  replies.  Will  not 
the  enemy  say  that  they  have  not  supplied  the  informa- 
tion sought  because  they  have  little  to  do  and  nothing  to 
complain  of?  We  are  satisfied  from  the  records  received 
that  each  ticket  involves  an  average  of  4  3  attendances,  and 
that  each  red  ticket  involves  a  sanitary  inspection.  Many 
of  our  correspondents  say  that  they  get  insanitary  condi- 
tions remedied  in  mo3t  cases  without,  having  to  report,  to 
the  district  council.  Bat  the  few  rfports  cent  to  the 
council  are  the  only  records  they  have  of  the  vatt 
amount  of  sanitary  work  done  by  them  for  a  trifle  over 
a  shlliiog  a  d*y.  We  would  ask,  Is  that  sum  the  valum 
they  place  upon  their  services  to  the)  public  as  medical 
officers  of  health  ? 

From  some  coxmunications  ws  have  received  we  think 
that  some  may  have  refrained  from  replying  lest  their 
names  should  be  published.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
such  fear  Is  groundless.  Names  of  individuals  will  under 
no  circumstances  be  allowed  to  transpire  without  their 
express  permission. 

Even  the  meagre  returns  received  have  brought  to  light 
many  facts  in  connexion  with  the  service  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, and  if  we  could  induce  even  SO  p°r  cent,  of  the 
dispensary  doctors  to  take  the  trouble  to  furnish  us  with 
the  new  facts  we  ask  for,  we  believe  we  would  be  in  a 
.position  to  formulate  a  cHim  on  Ihtir  behalf  for  adequate 
remuneration  that  would  be  irresistible. 

The  trnth  seems  to  be  that  the  Irish  dispensary  doctor 
has  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  duties.  They  all  come  in 
the  day's  work,  and  are  forgotten  because  no  record  has 
been  kept.    The  few  records  that  have  been  kept  of  the 


inspection  of  diaries  have  omHzed  cs  at  the  amount  of 
unrecorded  work  done  by  the  average  dispensary  doctor, 
and  we  once  more  appeal  to  him  to  help  us  to  help  him 
to  a  proper  recognition  of  bia  invaluable  eervkes  to  the 
community. 

In  regard  to  our  query  as  to  the  proportion  of  ratepayers 
in  receipt  of  Poor-law  medical  relief,  we  desire  to  mention 
that  every  householder  is  a  ratepayer,  and  his  children 
and  servants  are  his  dependants,  and  that  the  only 
persons  strictly  entitled  to  the  doctor's  services  are  these 
to  whom  the  guardians  would  grant  outdoor  relief. 

We  shall  keep  the  list  open  till  the  end  of  this  year, 
after  which  we  shall  try  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of 
the  material  at  our  disposal. — lam.  etc , 

T.  H.  Msorhead, 

Cootehill,  Nov.  23th.  Honorary  Secretary. 


THE    CENTRAL    COUNCIL    AND    THE 
REPRESENTATIVE   MEETING. 

Sir, — I  have  not  closely  followed  the  course  of  politics 
now  ia  progress  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion, bat  my  interest  and  attention  have  been  excited  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Representative  Meeting  io  divide  the 
Journal  and  Finance  Committee  into  two  separate  entities, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  proposal  a 
parting  of  the  ways  has  b:en  reached,  so  far  aa  the  old 
regime  of  conducting  the  Association  and  the  Dew  oce 
are  concerned.  It  Eeenis  to  me.  from  what  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  that  the  Association  has  a  legislative  tody, 
styled  the  Representative  Meeting,  com  spending  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  reference  body,  the  Central 
Council,  corresponding  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  at 
present  constituted,  the  latter,  just  like  the  Higher 
Chamber  at  Westminster,  still  possesses  powers  under  the 
Articles  of  Association  of  vetoing  or  pursuing  any  course 
of  policy  which  may  be  suggested  for  its  consideration. 
This  has  been  further  impressed  upon  me  by  the  fact  that 
the  Council  h*a  issued  a  criticism,  called  the  Referendum 
Report,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  thereof  are  opposed  to  certain  resolutions  con- 
tained in  a  report  submitted  to  them  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  Among  theEe  resolutions  Is  one  intro- 
ducing a  new  method  of  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Central  Council,  the  effect  of  which,  if  carried  into  execu- 
tion, will  be  to  secure  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
of  reform  which  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association.  Without  any  offence  it  may 
be  said  that  under  present  circumstances  the  Association 
is  governed  by  "  permanent  officials  " — that  is,  members  of 
the  Council — who  year  by  year  are  enabled  to  retain  their 
seats.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  dora  the  list  of 
names  of  the  present  members  of  the.  Central  Council  in 
order  to  convince  oneself  of  the  fact.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  a  schedule  prepared  indicating  the 
number  of  years  the  various  members  of  the  Council  have 
had  this  distinction  conferred  upon  them.  It  is,  of  conrsr, 
perhaps  quite  natural  that  the  Council  should  resent  any 
interference  by  the  Representative  Meeting  with  the 
present  family  arrangement.  Iu  opposing  the  suggested 
reform  the  Council  has  stated  "  that  it  is  a  mistaken  policy 
lo  deprive  the  Council  of  the  power  of  co-option.  Co-option 
is  often  the  only  means  the  Council  has  of  retaining  the  ser- 
vices of  tried  and  experienced  workers,  whose  services  it  i-i 
of  considerable  importance  for  the  Association  to  retain.'' 
Surely  a  worse  argument  than  this  could  not  have  been 
advanced.  If  reform  In  the  affairs  ot  the  Association  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  it  can  only  bs  carried  through  by  those 
who  are  not  pledged  to  the  traditions  of  the  past — tradi 
tions  the  adherence  to  which  has  rendered  the  question  of 
na  advanced  policy  a  matter  around  which  so  much  dis- 
cussion has  centred.  Moreover,  the  argument  of  "old  and 
tried  "  members  la  an  absurd  one,  inasmuch  as  none  of  us, 
fortunately  or  otherwise,  becomes  younger,  and  however 
much  such  rrtemberB  may  be  capable  of  governing  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  during  their  ye-ars  of  capacity, 
without  new  members  to  teach,  they  have  no  means  of 
making  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their  work,  when 
their  own  labours  have  come  to  an  end. 

Furthermore,  the  Cornell  objects  entirely  to  the  division 
of  the  present  Journal  and  Finance  Committee,  into  two 
separate  bodies,  as  suggested  by  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing. This  decision  must,  I  think,  have  been  arrived  at  by 
virtue,  of  the  same  "family"  considerations  which  have- 
led  the  Council   to  adopt  its  policy  of    disapproval  of 
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thlB  resolution  and  others  in  favour  ol  reform.  Upon  this 
question  of  dividing  the  Committee,  Sir  Victor  Horsley 
has  publtcly  stated,  "  I  have  been  serving  on  this  Com- 
mittee (Journal  and  Finance  Commitiee)  for  years,  and 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Committee  Is  a  peifect  farce, '  a  truly  remarkable  assertion 
to  have  made  in  view  of  the  affirmation  of  the  Central 
Council  that  "  for  some  ye ara  the  Journal  and  Finance 
Committee  has  been  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of 
the  Council,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reviewing 
and  advising  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  finances 
and  general  administration."  If  the  latter  opinion 
expresses  the  true  estimate  of  the  Committee's  work,  how 
curious  It  is  that  Sir  Victor  Horsley  should  have  r  escribed 
it  as  a  "perfect  farce."  Nothing  could  point  with  more 
emphasis  in  the  direction  of  reform  than  this  divergence 
of  opinion  between  a  prominent  member  of  the  Journal 
and  Finance  Committee  and  the  Central  Council.  In 
order,  however,  to  remove  any  misconception  upon  this 
point,  let  the  Branches  of  the  Association  throughout 
the  country  support  the  recommendation  ol  the 
Representative  Meeting  to  appoint  a  Financial  Com- 
mittee, whose  sole  duty  would  consist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  annual  turnover  of  the  Association,  amount- 
ing to  £50,000,  a  sua  which  must  obviously  demand  the 
most  careful  watching  and  control.  So  far,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  Journal  Committee  is  concerned,  I  do  not  deem 
this  to  be  necessaiy.  An  editor  is  a  law  unto  himself ;  he 
is  responsible  to  the  traditions  of  his  office ;  no  matter 
whether  the  journal  which  he  controls  belongs  to  himself, 
or  whether  he  is  the  paid  servant  of  others,  an  editor  must 
necessarily  have  an  absolutely  free  hand.  As  a  trained 
journalist,  he  has  had  a  vast  experience  in  matters  con- 
cerning which  others  are  absolutely  Ignorant;  and  for  an 
editor  to  feel  that  he  was  "  controlled"  by  those  who  know 
nothing  of  his  craft,  a  natural  instinct  would  prompt  him 
to  limit  the  enterprise  in  his  work,  in  consequence  of 
having  to  hold  such  an  invertebrate  position.  Personally 
I  think  that  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Journal  should 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  excellent  Editor,  to  whom 
we  owe  go  much,  and  that,  should  any  occasion  arise  for 
disputing  his  judgement,  he  fchould  be  answerable  to  the 
Council  alone. — I  am,  etc., 
London,  W.,  Nov.  29th.  Percy  Dunn. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Sir, — I  leave  it  to  the  whcle-time  medical  officers  of 
health  of  the  large  towns  to  say  whether  or  not  they 
have  time  to  undertake  the  examination  of  school 
children  in  addition  to  their  other  duties;  but,  so  far 
as  whole-time  rural  officers  are  concerned,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  our  present  duties  are  quite 
sufficient  without  materially  increasing  them.  At  the 
same  time,  in  rural  districts,  where  the  children  are 
-.veil-fed  on  plain  food  and  live  in  clean,  bright,  airy 
houses,  absence  from  school  is,  as  a  rule,  due  to 
illness,  sometimes  of  an  infectious  character.  Here 
it  Is  self-evident  that,  even  if  the  school  medical 
inspector  is  In  the  service  cf  the  subordinates 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  whilst  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  under  the  subordinates  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  these  two  officers  will  have 
to  work  together,  or  else  there  will  be  great  over- 
lapping in  the  personal  inspections  made  by  each  officer. 
Neither  parents,  schoolmasters,  nor  managers  will  want  to 
see  two  public  medical  officers  on  the  same  day,  both  on 
the  same  errand  and  both  paid  by  the  same  taxpayer. 
The  best  whole-time  man  or  woman  for  a  medical  inspector 
of  school  children  is  probably  one  who  is  erjgoged  in 
general  practice  or  as  an  assistant  in  a  manufacturing  or 
mining  district  where  there  is  a  high  btrth-rate,  and  where 
much  of  his  work  has  been  amongst  children,  and  not 
principally  in  the  housing  question,  c'airie?,  cowsheds,  and 
mllkshops,  and  such  things.  Sneh  an  officer,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  medical  officer  cf  heilth,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  most  nearly  meet  what  ia  now  required. 
Whilst  the  general  health  of  all  tbe  children  would  most 
strictly  come  under  the  medical  inspector,  its  connexion 
with  the  structural  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
manner  of  their  use,  together  with  any  evidence  cf  infec- 
tious disease,  wouid  be  the  certain  bond  between  the 
medical  inspector  and  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

The  general  practitioner  who  acts  as  medical  inspsctjr 
is  likely  to   gst  into  troubie  with  the  parents  cf  the 


children  who  employ  the  other  village  practitioner,  and,  if 
he  is  also  the  medical  officer  ot  health,  he  will  be  in  the 
position  of  advising  his  bist  private  patient — through  the 
sanitary  authority— of  the  money  that,  he  ought  to  spend 
in  setting  right  his  damp  or  dilapidated  house  property,  or 
in  providing  it  with  a  proper  water  supply.  Two  months 
ago  Dr.  Macnamara  laid  that,  in  the  coming  session, 
the  questions  of  the  districts  of  medical  officers  of  health 
and  their  tenure  of  office  would  be  dealt  with.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  medical  inspector  of 
school  children  will  not  escape  attention,  and,  in  so  doing, 
be  it  remembered  that  fixity  of  tenure  fcr  a  general  prac- 
titioner in  an  office  worth  £50  or  £1C0  per  annum,  whether 
as  school  Inspector  or  as  medical  officer  of  health,  is  not 
ol  the  least  value  to  him,  when  the  village  squire  and  his 
friends,  who  sit  on  the  district  ccuucil,  whether  urban  or 
rural,  are  his  best  private  patients,  and  pay  him  bills  cf 
three  or  four  times  aa  much  as  his  public  appointment  ia 
worth. 

Whilst  the  public  elementary  school  is  the  primary 
centre  in  the  spread  of  infectious  disease,  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  unlike  a  school  attendance  officer, 
cannot  demand  to  see  the  school  registers  and  cull  from 
them  the  abundant  evidence  which  they  usually  manifest 
of  the  primary  foci  of  infection  in  the  parish.  During  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years  I  never  was  refused  consent 
to  examine  them,  but  1  have  not  the  authority  that  a 
medical  Inspector  of  children  will  possess. 

On  that  ground,  if  on  no  other,  I  claim  that  there 
should  be  tae  most  intimate  co-operation  between  the 
medical  inspector  and  the  medical  tffi  #r  of  health,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  essential  that  one  mau  should  combine 
both  cilices  in  his  person.  Acting  as  I  do  for  a  district 
where,  for  thirty-four  years,  its  whole-time  medical  officer  of 
health  is  regarded  alike  by  the  general  practitioner,  the 
school  teacher,  and  the  manager  as  a  friend  working 
hand-ln-hand  to  check  disease  and  thereby  secure  a  high 
average  attendance  and  a  high  grant,  I  feel  somewhat 
qualified  to  speak,  especially  as  regards  rural  and  small 
urban  districts.  Ic  the  large  towns  the  problem  of  medical 
inspection  seems  to  present  few  difficulties.  A  man  or  a 
woman  who  has  not  been  engaged  dally  amongst  little 
children  Is  not  the  man  or  woman  that  is  wanted,  and  a 
resident  medical  officer  from  a  fever  hospital  i3  not 
thereby  well  qualified  for  the  position  of  medical  inspector 
of  school  children. — I  am.  etc., 

R.  Musgrave  Craven. 
Kendal,  Dec.  2nd.       Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Westmorland  CD. 


Sir. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  Medicaz, 
Journal  should  make  itself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  small 
but  noisy  clique  who  have  never  ceased  to  lament  their 
failure  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Kerr  as  medical 
adviser  to  the  Education  Department.  The  inevitable 
futility  of  their  efforts  was  apparent  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  Did  they  for  a  moment  think  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  would,  at  their  dictation,  rescind  the 
appointment  it  had  made?  Do  they  dream  that  the 
department  will  go  back  upon  the  caieJnllj-considered 
policy  which  it  has  enunciated  becauseot  altttle  jaundiced 
criticism?  If  not,  why  pursue  this  undignified  line  of 
niggling  criticism  ? 

The  fundamental  error  is  in  regarding  the  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  as  the  be  ail  and  end-all  of  the 
matter,  whereas  it  is  but  the  beginning.  The  systematic 
medical  inspection  of  the  children  Is  the  essential  point  of 
departure.  But  those  inquirers  who,  like  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
Glasgow,  have  taken  a  bread  view  of  the  matter,  and  who. 
starting  with  a  medical  examination  at  school,  have 
followed  the  children  home,  have  found  that  the  root  of 
the  evils  we  deploie  is  to  be  found  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
home,  and  that  the  remedy  of  these  evils  lies  with  the 
sanitary  authority.  The  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  and  the  supervision  of  the  hygiene  of  the  home 
eacnot  be  divorced  without  violence. 

The  reflection  upon  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
country  is  unworthy.  That  there  are  reactionary  sanitary 
authorities  and  halting  medical  officers  cf  health  i3  not  to 
be  denied.  But  to  suggest  that  sanitary  authorities  and 
medical  officers  of  health  generally  are  inefficient  is 
nonsense.  If  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
leads  to  anything  equivalent  to  the  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  community  which  has  attended  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  sanitary  aathoritles  of  the  country  we  shall 
all  have  very  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. — I  am,  etc., 

Paisley,  Dec.  2nd.  A.  CAMPBELL  Mr/KRC,  M.B  ,  D.Sc 


Sir,— The  memorandum  that  has  just  been  circulated 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  this  subject  has  fallen  like 
a  bombshell  among  the  medical  profession,  and  especially 
among  medical  officers  of  health,  who,  it  is  suggested, 
should  be  responsible  for  th?  work  and  Its  organization, 
the  Act  to  come  into  force  in  a  month's  time. 

Doubtless  the  whole  of  the  profession  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  principle  of  school  inspection,  but  It  is  clear  that 
the  subject  bristles  with  all  sorts  of  practical  difficulties. 
The  vast  majority  of  msdieal  officers  of  health  are,  like 
myself,  engaged  in  active  private  practice,  some  of  us 
holding  hospital  and  other  public  appointments.  The 
salaries  we  receive  for  our  responsible  and  at  times 
harrassing  public-health  work  are  not  as  a  rule  large. 
Whether  the  present  special  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  average  medical  officer  of  health  enables  him 
to  claim  to  be  specially  competent  to  deal  with 
children's  ailments  is  a  very  open  question. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  men  who  have  had  any  experience  of  practical  schod 
hygiene.  It  will,  I  think,  be  to  the  public  benefit  if  the 
medical  Inspection  of  school  children  should  be  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  sanitary  administration ;  but  it  is 
another  matter  to  make  medical  officers  of  health  solely 
responsible  for  this  enormous  work,  even  though  they 
should  be  provided  with  assistants.  In  my  own  district 
the  new  Act  will  involve,  on  the  average,  at  least  1,000 
examinations  of  children  every  year.  To  examine  and 
register  all  the  elaborate  details  will,  on  an  average, 
involve  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  work  must 
be  done  in  school  hours — namely,  that  part  of  the  day  in 
which  one  has  to  attend  to  ordinary  professional  duties. 
In  addition  to  these  examinations,  there  will  be  com- 
mittees to  attend,  annual  and  other  reports  to  write,  cases 
to  be  followed  up,  irregular  calls  to  see  quasi-infectious 
cases,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  usual  exasperating 
correspondence  with  the  Central  Board  over  minor  errors 
or  misunderstandings.  To  undertake  this  work  and  carry 
on  a  general  practice,  In  many  districts  will  be  manifestly 
a  physical  impossibility. 

If  assistants  are  appointed,  how  Is  a  medical  officer  of 
health  to  exert  an  effective  control  over  them,  and  be 
responsible  for  their  work?  In  many  districts  practi- 
tioners would  strongly  resent  acting  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  to  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  there  would 
be  endless  friction.  I  venture  to  think  that  all  medical 
inspectors  of  schools  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
authorities,  whether  they  are  medical  officers  of  health  or 
private  practitioners;  ail  school  reports  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  this  Committee 
should  be  instructed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  medical  inspector  of  schools  as  far  as  possible 
under  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

It  would  be  Instructive  and  useful  if  an  expression  of 
opinion  could  be  obtained  on  the  relative  position  and 
responsibilities  ol  medical  officers  of  health  and  medical 
Inspectors  of  schools. 

Iu  the  memorandum  just  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  there  is  no  mention  of  the  difficult  question  of 
remuneration.  The  Government  very  naturally  shirked 
this  unpleasant  duty,  as  they  did  in  the  Midwlves  Act ; 
all  Governments  wish  to  pose  as  philanthropists  if  they 
can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  Individuals.  The  arduous 
work  required  by  the  Education  Board  demands  reason- 
able remuneration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  ol 
the  profession  will  not  hastily  undertake  such  important 
work  for  the  State  unless  the  State  does  its  share  of  the 
work  by  paying  a  reasonable  remuneration.  Many  local 
authorities  will  resent  this  new  and  unwlshed-for  work, 
and  will  doubtless  offer  salaries  quite  inadequate  to  the 
high  professional  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  perform 
the  duties  to  the  public  benefit. 

The  intentions  of  this  Act  are  undoubtedly  excellent, 
and  will  receive  the  support  of  all  sanitarians.  The  public 
and  their  elected  representatives  on  municipal  councils 
are  not  yet  educated  up  to  ideal  methods.  I  believe  it 
was  Eplcletus  who  first  said  It  was  a  mistake  to  legislate 
In  front  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  people,  and  this  expres- 
sion of  his  wisdom  has  been  proved  on  many  occasions, 


notably  in  vaccination  legislation.  I  fear  the  Govern- 
ment has  on  this  occasion  recommended  more  than  local 
authorities  will  be  induced  to  carry  out  effectually  ;  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  the  first  year  or  two  to  have 
demanded  a  less  formidable  programme.  The  medical 
profession  will  doubtless  give  this  subject  sympathetic 
and  hearty  assistance,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
as  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  State,  the  State  will  see 
that  the  men  who  carry  out  the  work  should  be  fairly 
treated,  and  that  the  responsible  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  this  important  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  re- 
muneration of  school  inspectors  should  not  be  left  to  the 
vagaries  of  local  authorities,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
recent  memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Education. — I 
am,  etc., 
Margate,  Dec.  2nd.  Bertram  Thorhton. 

Sir,— In  your  leading  article  of  to-day's  date  you  appear 
to  have  fallen  Into  two  errors — first,  that  the  medical  In- 
spection of  the  children  will  to  any  considerable  extent  be 
actually  carried  out  by  the  medical  officers  of  health  In 
districts  which  are  also  education  areas,  and  secondly,  that 
the  scope  of  the  Act  will  practically  be  limited  to  a 
physical  examination  at  fixed  periods  of  every  school 
child. 

As  regards  the  first,  most  medical  officers  of  health  will 
agree  that  they  are  not  specially  qualified  for  the  physical 
examinations,  and,  if  they  have  time  for  this  work  it  will 
be  certain  that  hitherto  they  have  been  enjoying  a  luxurious 
life  of  ease,  which  personally  I  could  envy.  I  think  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  majority  will)  If  possible,  persuade  their 
authorities  to  appoint  one  (or  more)  men  or  women  better 
qualified  for  the  work.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  organization  will  be  necessary,  especi- 
ally when  more  than  one  inspector  is  appointed,  and  organi- 
zation Is,  or  should  be,  a  qualification  possessed  by  every 
medical  officer  of  health.  Similarly,  with  his  experience 
and  the  staff  at  his  command,  he  is  probably  better 
equipped  than  most  medical  men  for  the  periodical  reports 
which  will  be  required. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  work  will  not  be  confined  to  a  mere  physical 
examination,  but  that  local  authorities  will  take  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  voluntary  portion  of  the  Act 
to  exercise  proper  control  over  the  infectious  diseases, 
notifiable  and  otherwise,  and  contagious  diseases.  By 
means  of  systematic  visits  to  homes  where  children  are 
absent  for  a  day  or  two  on  account  of  sore  throat  (no 
medical  advice  having  been  sought)  a  medical  Inspector 
would  find  many  a  case  of  slight  scarlet  fever  or  diph- 
theria which  would  otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
Surely  suah  work,  and  the  examination  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  both  schools  and  homes  is  most  fitly  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  what  objection  there  can  be  to 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  so 
long  as  the  medical  officer  of  health,  If  not  possessing  the 
proper  training,  does  not  personally  conduct  the  physical 
examination. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  obtain  the  necessary 
skilled  assistance.  I  had  at  first  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  asking  every  general  practitioner  to  be  the 
Inspector  for  the  children  of  his  own  patients  ;  but,  apart 
from  the  question  of  want  of  uniformity,  the  idea  is 
impossible,  since  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted  at 
school,  in  school  hours,  and  with  as  little  interference  as 
possible  with  the  school  work.  I  doubt  If  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  men  in  private  practice  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  profession,  since  the  scope  for  Site 
introductions  enjoyed  by  public  vaccinators  fades  Into 
Insignificance  when  compared  with  the  opportunities 
oflcied  by  the  examination  of  every  school  child  in  the 
presence  of  the  parents  on  three  occasions  in  ten  years. 

As  regards  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  in- 
spectors, I  should  have  put  the  D.P.H.  in  the  third  place. 
It  may  not  be  essential  in  the  examination  of  a  child  for 
adenoids,  but  is  most  desirable  for  the  other  duties  which 
will  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  medical  inspector.  The  difficulty 
will  be  to  find  this  paragon. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  It  is  the  Act  Itself,  and  not 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Education,  that  throws 
the  work  on  the  shoulders  of  the  sanitary  authority,  since 
the  latter  and  the  education  authority  are  practically  one 
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and  the  same.  By  sanitary  authority  I  of  course  mean 
the  county  or  borough  council,  whose  servant  the  medical 
officer  of  health  Is,  even  though  he  may  actually  only 
attend  meetings  ol  the  Sanitary  Committee  oi  such 
council, — I  am,  etc., 
November  30th.  Nemo. 


MOVABLE    KIDNEY    FROM   A   SURGICAL 

STANDPOINT. 

Sir, — In  an    article    which    appeared  In  the  Bbitish 

Medical  Journal  of  November  30th,  entitled  "Movable 

Kidney    from    a    Surgical    Standpoint,"  I  described  an 

operation    for    nephroptosis    which    I    have    performed 

seventy  times.    To  avoid  misunderstanding,  I  desire  to 

state  that  I  make  no  claim  to  have  been  the  originator  of 

it,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  previously 

described.    Tiie  credit  cf  first  turning  down  a  capsular 

flap  and  paBswg  It  over  the  last  rib  bslongs  to  Mr.  Jordan 

Lloyd,  and  to  him  my  best  thanks  are  due  for  a  procedure 

which  I  have  proved  to  be  most  successful. — I  am,  etc., 

Biruiiughani,  Dec.  2nd.  William  Billington. 


TRAVELLING    OPHTHALMIC    HOSPITALS    IN 
EGYPT. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  October  19th,  1907,  you  published 
a  favourable  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  travel- 
ling ophthalmic  hospitals  in  Egypt,  but  from  the  wording 
of  the  notice  it  would  probably  be  Inferred  that  the  pre- 
sent great  success  of  these  hospitals  (originally  provided 
through  the  liberality  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  and  now  a 
branch  of  the  Public  Health  Department  of  Egypt,  which 
provides  a  very  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  their 
resources)  was  achieved  in  spite  of,  rather  than  as  a  result 
of,  the  guidance  and  support  of  the  sanitary  authorities  of 
the  country,  that  is,  the  Public  Health  Department. 

This  is  not  the  ease  ;  for  it  has  been  under  the  fostering 
care  of  this  department,  guided  by  the  peculiar  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  by  Sir  Horace 
Pinching,  K  C.M  G.  (the  late  Director-General  of  the 
Department),  that  the  travelling  ophthalmic  hospitals 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  so  successfully  their 
extensive  and  useful  work. — I  am,  etc., 
Cairo,  Nov.  21st  A.  F.  MacCallak. 


LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY:    ELECTION  OF 
HONORARY  SURGEON. 

Sib, — The  account  of  the  above  given  by  your  corre- 
spondent in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Bbitish  Medical 
Journal  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  what  took  place. 

A  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  the  following  notice 
appeared  in  the  local  papers  by  arrangement : 

Election  op  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
— A  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Committee  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary was  held  yesterday,  at  the  Law  Association  Rooms, 
So  elect  an  honorary  snrgeon  in  place  of  Mr.  Rushton  Parker, 
retired.  An  arrangament  haviDg  been  arrived  at  between  the 
candidates — Mr.  Robert  A.  Bickersteth  and  Mr.  W.  Thelwall 
Thomas— certain  concessions  having  been  made  by  both  by 
which  their  services  will  be  retained  for  the  infirmary,  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  elected.  The  arrangement  is  one  which  has 
given  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  infirmary. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  all  the  details  of 
the  compact  between  the  Committee  and  the  candidates, 
but  your  notice  only  contains  some  of  them,  and  even 
those  are  expressed  in  unhappy — not  to  say  invidious — 
terms. — I  am,  etc., 

Liverpool,  December  2nd.  W.  Thelwall  Thomas. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 
The  following  candidates  have  been  approved  at  the  examina- 
tion indicated : 
Fisal  Medical,  Part  IT  (Surgery).— »6.  F.  Graham,  K.  A.  Asking. 
W.  J.  Dunii,  J.  B   Jones.  B.  A.  H.  Solomons,  T.  P.  S.  Eves,  H.  D. 
Woodroffe.  F.  OB    Kennedy,  J.  D.  K.  Roche,  \V.  L.  Hogan, 
H.  J.  Keane,  A.  L.   Robinson,   J.   R.  Yourell,    J.  H.  Elliott, 
J.  fi.  M.  Moloney.     (Midu-ifertj).— Q.  A.  Jackson.  J.  C.  Pretorius, 
G.  B  M'Hotchisou.  H.  H.  Ormsbv.  G.  Halpin.  W.  J.  Buna.  W.  E. 
Hopkins.  S  F  A.  Charles,  G  G.  Mecredy,  H.  V.  Stanlev,  D.  P. 
Clement.  T  Rraw  E.  C.  Lambkin,  W.  H.  Sutcliffe,  J.  R.  Yourell, 
1.  E.  H'Ca'jstand. 

*  Passed  on  high  marks. 


SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES  OF  LONDON. 
The    following    candidates    have    been    approved     at     the 
examinations  indicated  : 
Surgery.— *H.   M     Jones,   tB.    S.    Matthews,    »tJ.   F.   McQueen, 

"J.  Bl.  Murray.  *fE  H.  Paterson. 
Medicine.— tM.    F.    Emrvs-Jones.    *iL.    G.   H.   Furbcr,  'C    P.  R. 
Harvey,    tB.   3.    Matthews,    tJ.    F.   McQueen,    *A.    Ralhbone, 
•tA.  L.  Walters. 
Forensic  Medicine.  — J.  dec,   D.  E.  3.  Davies,  C.  P.  R.   Harvey, 

G.  H.  Rodolph. 
Midwifery.— J.  Brierley,  F.  S.  Hawks,  J.  V.  Steward,  F.  H.  P.  Wills. 
*  Section  I.  f  Section  II. 

The  Diploma  of  the  Society  has  been  granted  to  MeSBrs. 
M.  F.  Emrys-Jones,  B.  S.  Matthews,  J.  F.  McQueen,  G.  H. 
Rodolph,  and  A.  L.  Walters. 
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HUBERT  MONTAGUE  MURRAY,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

SENIOR  PHYSICIAN,   CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  Montague  Murray,  Senior  Physician  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  medical  school  attached  to  the 
hospital,  which  occurred  on  November  25th,  at  his 
residence  in  Manchester  Square,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  52,  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  but  the 
wonder  is  not  that  he  died  in  his  prime,  but  that,  having 
suffered  for  many  years  from  infumities  which  would 
have  made  most  men  resign  themselves  to  a  life  of 
chronic  invalidism,  he  refused  so  long  to  allow  his  spirit 
and  his  intellectual  activity  to  be  subdued  by  bodily 
weakness.  Instead  of  brooding  over  his  sufferings,  he 
went  bravely  about  his  daily  work,  and  only  those  who 
were  intimate  with  him  knew  how  much  he  had  to 
endure. 

Hubert  Montague  Murray  was  born  In  London  in  1855. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  np 
by  two  ladies  who  were,  we  believe,  not  related  to  him ; 
indeed  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  blood 
relations  living. 

He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Brighton,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  schoolfellow,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  man  were  already  evident  in  the 
boy.  "Murray  was  always  the  same,"  he  said,  'high- 
principled,  active-minded,  energetic  and  yet  cautious — 
qualities  which  brought  him  to  the  front  among  his 
fellows  at  all  periods  oi  his  life."  Yet  It  is  with  some 
surprise  that  we  learn  that  he  became  captain  of  the 
cricket  eleven,  for  his  short  sight  must  always  have  been 
a  great  obstacle  to  success  in  sports. 

After  matriculating  at  the  London  University,  Murray 
worked  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  Sussex  County  Hospital, 
before  entering  at  University  College,  London,  which  he 
chose  as  his  Alma  Mater,  for  he  had  to  map  out  his  own 
course,  even  at  that  early  age,  and  pay  his  own  fees 
out  of  a  8m  all  but  sufficient  income.  At  College, 
as  always,  he  was  most  particular  as  to  the  neat- 
ness and  tidiness  of  everything  around  him,  and  his 
rooms  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  average 
student.  Never  were  these  feelings  more  marked  than 
when  he  became  a  resident  and  imported  into  one  of 
those  dingy  back  rooms  near  Ward  I II  of  the  old  hospital 
a  Turkey  carpet,  the  disc  of  which  now  stands  in  his 
consulting  room,  and  various  other  luxuries  previously 
unknown  in  "U.C.H."  He  was  a  diligent  worker,  inte- 
resting himself  specially  in  chemistry  and  physiology, 
doubtless  because  even  then  he  felt  that  they  should  form 
the  basis  of  scientific  medicine.  This  conviction  naturally 
deepened  with  experience,  and  he  always  endeavoured  to 
keep  himself  abreast  of  progress.  Starling's  recent  advances 
in  the  physiology  of  digestion  were  evidently  under  study 
when  he  left  his  consulting  room.  Although  Murray  did 
not  strive  very  eagerly  for  honours  either  at  College  or  at 
the  University,  his  clinical  zeal  and  acumen  were  early 
shown  by  the  award  to  him  of  the  coveted  Fellowes 
Clinical  Gold  Medal. 

Before  he  qualified  in  1880  he  had  acted  as 
clinical  assistant  to  Mr,  Streatfield.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  soon  after  qualification,  he  became  House- 
Physiclan  to  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  many  cf  whose  more 
obvious  characteristics  Murray  shared,  and  for  whom  he 
always  retained  a  warm  regard.  In  1882  he  served  as 
House-Surgeon  to  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill.  This  account  of 
Murray's  early  career  would  be  far  from  complete  without 
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reference  to  his  unstinted  labours  on  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  Medical  Society  cf  the  College,  in  the 
management  of  the  private  reading  roocj,  and  in  helping 
in  and  organizing  any  movement  among  the  students. 
He  was  in  fact  a  born  manager  and  orgamzsr,  and  these 
qualities  found  ample  scope  in  later  Ufa  not  only  in  the 
work  of  the  school  where  he  was  a  teacher,  but  in 
religious  work,  in  which,  though  reticent  on  such 
subjects,  he  showed   an  ardent  zeal. 

In  1833  Murray's  field  of  action  was  changed  by  his 
appointment  to  the  Medical  Registrarahip  at  Charing 
Cross  Hcspital.  Here,  however,  the  worth  of  the  man  soon 
made  itself  felt,  for  the  hospital  and  school  became  the 
subject  of  his  constant  thought.  Almost  at  ones  he  organ- 
ized, and  for  a  long  time  worked,  an  electrical  department. 
In  1834  he  wa3  appointed  Assistant  Physician  ia  charge 
of  children,  and  under  his  fostering  caie  this  department 
acquired  a  considerable  importance.  In  1903  he  became  full 
Physician.  But  even  this  long  period  in  the  outpatient 
department  did  not  damp  his  energy  or  cause  him  to  become 
slack  in  his  attendance,  his  study  of  his  cases,  or  his 
teaching.  Three  years  later  he  became  Senior  Physician, 
and  all  felt  that  the  extra  duties  of  the  office  could  hardly 
be  more  worthily  filled.  For  many  vears  his  attendance 
at  the  Weekly  Board  was  constant,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  workiDg  of  the  hospital  was  most  intimate,  and  his 
advice  upon  any  subject  connected  with  it — from  house- 
hold management  to  plans  for  rebuilding — was  always 
carefully  considered  and  baaed  upon  a  wide  experien:e  of 
affairs. 

In  the  coadurt  and  development  of  the  medical  school 
Murray's  influence  was  still  greater.  He  worked  for  it 
with  unstinted  devotion  as  Vice- Dean,  as  Dean — an  office 
which  he  held  five  years— and  later  as  a  constant  atten- 
dant at  cornmitteea.  He  held  strongly  that  the  school 
must  continue  to  teach  the  preliminary  and  Intermediate 
subjects  of  the  curriculum ;  and  although  he  would  some- 
times admit  that  "  concentration  must  come,"  he  would  add 
that  the  time  for  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  taught  first 
as  Pathologist,  later  he  lectured  on  pathology  and  practical 
medicine,  and  finally  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  last- mentioned 
of  these  posts  he  held  up  to  his  death.  His  teaching  was 
marked  by  wide  knowledge,  grea'  clearness  of  thought, 
power  of  sifting  the  important  from  the  une?sential,  and 
he  always  kept  in  mina  the  limitations  of  the  average 
man.  At  the  bedside  his  scientific  bent  and  wide 
knowledge  made  him  cautious  in  diagcosis ;  but  as 
one  watched  hia  careful  investigation,  ekill  in  clinical 
methods,  and  the  consideration  bestowed  upon  the  patient 
as  well  as  upon  the  disease,  one  felt  that  everything  dis- 
coverable was  discovered,  and  (hat  the  treatment  suggested 
was  wise,  and  patients  instinctively  felt  confidence  la  his 
handling  of  their  case. 

Murray  did  not  write  much,  though  he  could  wield  a 
pen  skilfully.  The  results  of  his  pathological  work  he 
embodied  in  the  editions  of  Green's  Pathology  and  Morbid 
Anatomy,  which  he  brought  out  in  1895  and  1900,  the 
latter  being  practically  a  new  work.  He  also  edited  the 
third  edition  of  Quain's  Dictionary. 

Other  appointments  and  fields  of  work  can  only  be 
mentioned.  He  had  been  upon  the  staff  of  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Children  for  eighteen  jears,  for  the  last  ten 
In  the  capacity  of  Senior  Physician  ;  and  for  many  years 
he  had  acted  as  Examiner  In  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  London  and  for  the  Conjoint  Board.  He  was  Medical 
Keferee  to  the  Guardian  Assurance  Company. 

In  physique  Murray  was  always  somewhat  delicate, 
and,  as  already  stated,  for  many  years  past  had  suffered 
from  troubles  of  he«ltfi  which  would  have  turned  many  a 
man  into  a  chronic  invalid.  To  those  who  knew  him  well 
his  energy  and  capacity  for  work  were  truly  astonishicg. 
He  was  a  man  who  found  his  happiness  at  home,  but  his 
holidays  wera  always  spent  abroad,  generally  in  Switzer- 
land, where  his  >rreit  skill  ia  the  use  of  the  camera  found 
iullsc3!>".  Visitors  at  the  Alpine  Club  Exhibitions  will 
recnembT  the  fine  enlargements  he  frequently  exhibited. 
Bat  sometimes  he  would  visit  some  sanatorium  or  health 
resort  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients. 

He  wis  twice  married  aid  leaves  a  son  by  his  first  wife 
and  a  wldo  9  anl  daughter  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was 
religious  in  the  best  sense  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity and  sense  of  honour.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
Montague  Murray  even  slightly  without  liking  him. 


A  colleague  writes :  Ail  who  came  in  contact  with 
Dr.  Murray  were  conscious  of  his  keen  intelligence  and 
unsparing  energy.  But  only  those  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him  in  his  daily  work  knew  how  thorough 
his  knowledge  was  of  every  detail,  both  of  affairs  requiring 
his  personal  management  and  of  what  was  most  likely 
to  be  of  benefit  to  those  whcee  interests  were  in  his 
keeping.  The  measure  of  the  value  of  a  man's  work 
is  often  best  taken  by  appreciating  the  difficulty 
in  filling  his  place.  Speaking  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital  alone,  it  can  ba  truly  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  filling  D\  Murray's  place  becomes  more  and 
more  felt  83  the  effort  to  do  so  la  made.  He  spared  him- 
self so  little  that  no  makeshiit  effort  can  possibly  suffice. 
His  influence  pervaded  not  only  the  medical  school,  but 
was  manifest  also  in  the  Council  of  the  hospital  and  in  the 
management  cf  its  affairs.  By  force  of  continuous  work, 
familiarity  with  the  nee essities  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
most  suitable  methods  of  dealing  with  difficulties  as  they 
arose,  had  become  to  him  matters  almost  of  instinct.  The 
value  of  a  man  with  this  faculty  is  quickly  felt,  but  the 
attempt  to  fill  his  placa,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all,  must.be 
a  matter  of  time  and  development. 


DANIEL  H03PER,  B.A.Cantab.,  M.B.I.osd.,  M.EC.P., 

PHYSICIAN,   SUKREY  DISPENSARY. 

Dr.  Daniel  Hooper,  the  senior  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  passed  away,  at  the  ripe  age  cf  84, 
on  November  24th.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Cleeve  Hooper 
of  Bermondsey,  and  was  educated  at  Mr.  Abbott's  School 
at  Hitchin.  Thence  he  went  to  Calcs  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  subsequently 
became  a  student  cf  Guy's  Hosoital.  After  obtaining  the 
diplomas  cf  L.S.A.  and  M.R.C.S.  he  took,  in  1848,  the 
degree  of  M.B.  of  the  University  cf  London,  and  distin- 
guished hlmse)f  by  gaining  first  class  honours  In  phy- 
siology and  comparative  anatomy,  in  surgery,  and  In 
medicine.  In  surgery  he  was  placed  third,  and  in 
medicine  he  obtained  the  second  place,  and  was  awarded' 
a  gold  medal. 

He  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  cf  Physi- 
cians in  1851,  and  started  consulting  practice  in  the 
Borough,  for  the  most  part  in  Trinity  Square,  and  In 
the  house  In  which  he  died.  He  was  attached  foe  more 
than  fifty-six  vears  to  the  Surrey  J) ispensary  as  VisitiDg 
Physician,  and  for  fifty-two  years  to  the  Public  Dispen- 
sary successively  in  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  Stan- 
hope Street,  and  now  in  Drury  Lane.  These  institutions 
he  continued  to  serve  until  in  the  early  part  of  last  year 
he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  to  which  he  was  con- 
fine! until  the  final  event.  He  was  well  known  in  the 
south  of  London,  where  he  had  at  one  time  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  was  much  respected  by  the  many  old  Guy's  meo 
who  knew  him,  and  by  those  with  whom  he  worked  at 
either  dispensary,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  In  which  he 
spent  his  life.  He  had  been  a  widower  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  he  leaves  no  family. 


Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  formerly  editor  of  the  Medical 
Record,  which  he  founded  in  1866,  died  in  New  York  on 
December  1st,  a  few  weeks  before  the  completion  of  his 
71st  year.  He  attended  General  Grant  in  his  last  illness, 
and  was  also,  we  believe,  called  in  consultation  on  the 
ease  of  President  Garfield. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
recently  reported  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act ;  this  report  was  considered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation  on  December  4th,  when  it  was 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  reconsideration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  penalty  clauses  in  the  Act.  The  motion 
to  refer  the  report  back  was  moved  by  Dr.  Skinner,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Chapman,  and  carried  by  58  votes  to  36. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund- 
on  November  29,h  it  was  stated  'hat  the  eums  received  as 
the  result  of  the  collection  in  places  of  warship  this  year 
was  £42,786.  This  is  some  £1  800  It  as  than  was  received 
from  the  same  source  in  1906.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
large  number  of  country  patients  treated  in  the  metropoli- 
tan hospitals.  They  are  estimated  at  25  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  contributions  received  from  the  corresponding  localities- 
are  very  small. 
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FROM  Exeter  to  Shef- 
field, where  the  Asso- 
ciation meets  next 
year,  is  a  far  cry  in 
more  senses  than  one.  From 
the  more  genial  climate  of 
Devonshire  to  the  colder 
skies  of  Yorkshire.  From 
tbe  dignified  calm  of  tbe 
cathedral  city  to  the  more 
strenuous  business  life  of  a 
great  manufacturing  centre. 
From  scenes  of  great  histori- 
cal interest  to  a  city  which 
possesses  in  itself  but  little 
attraction  to  tbe  antiquary 
and  historian.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sheffield  presents 
attractions  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  march  of 
science  as  applied  to  in- 
dustrial progress,  particu- 
larly in  those  branches  connected  with  the  defence  of 
our  empire.  The  various  processes  of  cutlery  manufac- 
ture are  of  grtat  Interest,  and  Sheffield  was  one  of  the 
earliest  towns  to  discover  and  engage  In  the  art  of  silver- 
plating.  A  university  of  the  most  modern  type  and  equip- 
ment, offering  unrivalled  opportunities  for  instruction 
in  the  scientific  methods  connected  with  the  iron  and 
ste^l  industries  of  the  country,  is  now  one  of  Sheffield's 
greatest  attractions  ;  and  worshippers  of  Ruskin  find  their 
"  Mecca  "  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Meersbrook  Park. 

From  the  railway  the  traveller  certainly  sees  the  worst 
of  Sheffield,  and  is  apt  to  associate  it  for  ever  in  his 
recollection  with  a  vision  of  mean  and  grimy  back  streets, 
chimneys  great  and  small,  furnaces,  and  smoke — par- 
ticularly smoke.  Yet  Sheffield  i3  not  as  black  as  it  is 
sometimes  painted,  and  during  tbe  last  year  or  two  has 
achieved  quite  a  record  among  large  towns  for  sunshine. 
Though  the  character  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  town  dis- 
figured It,  the  beauty  o!  Its  suburbs  to  the] west  and  south 
have  always  been 
a  source  of  ad- 
miration to 
visitors,  unpre  - 
pared  for  such  a 
contrast  between 
the  town  and  its 
surroundings.  In 
recent  years  the 
centre  of  the  city 
has  undergone 
great  changes, 
with  marked  im- 
provement in  tbe 
character  of  its 
architecture  and 
the  proportions 
of  its  streets,  and 
the  city  is  no 
longer  a  subjpet 
for  apology  on  the 
part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 


Mary  Que 


History. 
Sheffield       has 
developed  around 


ary,  Sheffield,  as  it  appeared 


the  confluence  of  five  rivers 
— the  Don  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Loxley,  Rlvelin,  Porter, 
and  Sheaf.  The  district  im- 
mediately around  and  includ- 
ing Sheffield  was  from  an 
early  period  known  as 
"  Hallamshire,"  and  since 
the  incorporation  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Cutlers  in  Hallam- 
shire in  1624  this  has  been 
held  to  include  the  parishes 
of  Sheffield,  Handsworth, 
Ecelesfield.  and  the  Chapelry 
of  Bradfield. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Shef- 
field affords  some  traces  yet 
of  ancient  earthworks,  and  a 
few  stone  and  bronze  imple- 
ments and  other  relics  of 
prt  historic  times  have  been 
discovered.  Some  Important 
evidence  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  also  been  brought 
to  light,  particularly  the  remains  of  the  Roman  camp  at 
Templeborough,  near  Rotherham,  which  was  partly 
explored,  and  foundations,  tiles,  and  other  objects  dis- 
covered in  1877-8.  From  this  station  or  camp  a  Roman 
road  proceeded  by  the  south  bank  of  the  Don,  across  the 
Sheaf  just  above  its  junction  with  the  former  river,  and 
through  what  subsequently  became  Sheffield  across  the 
moors  to  Brough,  in  the  Hope  Valley. 

Though  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  Roman  encamp- 
ment at  the  junction  of  the  Don  and  Sheaf,  such  a  situa- 
tion was  often  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  the  camp  at 
Brough  occupied  a  precisely  similar  site  between  the  river 
Noe  and  its  tributary  the  Bradwell  brook.  At  all  events  it 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Don  and  Sheaf  that  the  Norman 
Lords  of  Hallamshire  erected  their  castle,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  upon  the  same  site  the  Saxon 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Waltheof, had  his  "Aula."  At 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II  a  castle  was  stand- 
ing here,  which 
^_^  ^j       was  burnt  down, 

together  with  the 
WBj  church  and  town, 
in  the  War  of  the 
Barons  in  1266,  by 
John  D'Eyvill. 
Upon  the  same 
site  a  second  cas- 
tle was  erected 
by  Thomas  de 
Furnlval,  who  had 
obtained  a  charter 
for  that  pur- 
pose from  King 
Henry  III,  and 
this  castle  re- 
mained intact  un- 
til it  was  de- 
molished by  order 
of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1648. 
Some  outbuild- 
ings known  as  the 
"Castle  Barns  "re- 
mained until  the 
18th  century. 
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The  Manor  of  Sheffield. 
The  Manor  of  Sheffield,  with  the  adjacent  Manors  ol 
Hallam  and  Attercliffe,  were  held  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  by  Roger  de  Busli  of  the  Countess 
Judith,  widow  of  the  Saxon  Earl  Waltheof,  and  a  niece  of 
the  Conqueror.  The  second  de  Busll  died  without  iseue  in 
the  reign  ot  Henry  I,  and  in  the  same  reign  we  find  William 
de  Lovetot  in  possession,  though  now  he  came  to  be 
so  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established.  With 
the  Lovetots  the  lordship  of  Ballamshlre  remained  for 
three  generations,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  to  Gerard 
de  Furnival.  By  an  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of 
Thomas  Lord  Furnival  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  it  was 
found  that  his  ancestors  had  held  the  Castle  and  Manor  of 
Sheffield  "  of  a  certain  King  of  Scotland  "  by  the  service 
of  rendering  yearly  two  white  greyhounds.  As  Roger  de 
Busli  held  of  the  Countes3  Judith,  Waltheof  8  widow, 
whose  daughter  and  principal  heir  married  David  King  of 
Scotland,  this  service  may  have  continued  from  de  Busli's 
time,  and  have  perpetuated  a  singular  position — that  of 
Norman  proprietors  continuing  to  hold,  as  from  a  superior, 


the  time  of  the  Lovetots — the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
— "  possessed  everything  essential  to  the  comfortable 
residence  of  a  considerable  population — a  church,  a 
corn  mill,  an  hospital,  a  bridge,  and  the  protection  which 
the  castle  of  the  lord"  (overlooking  the  bridge)  "afforded." 

Attention  has  often  been  directed  to  the  fact  that 
Sheffipld  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  remained  a  very 
unimportant  place,  away  from  the  great  north  road  and 
the  main  lines  of  traffic,  and  was  generally  spoken  of  as 
Sheffield  near  Rotherham  The  poll  tax  returns  of  1379, 
however  show  that  at  that  date  at  any  rate  Sheffield 
ranked  third  amongst  the  West  Riding  towns  in  point  of 
wealth,  the  order  being  Pcntefract,  Doncaster,  Sheffield. 
It  was  then  rated  considerably  higher  than  Wakefield  and 
Leeds. 

Six  generations  of  Furnlvals  followed  the  Lovetots  in 
the  tenure  of  the  Manor  of  Sheffield,  terminating  In  an 
heiress,  Joan,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmorland,  whose  only 
issue,  Maud,  married  John  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  lordship  then  pas3ed  in  direct  descent  through  seven 


their  lands  at  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Saxon  lord. 

William  de  Lovetot,  father  of  the  heiress  Maud  whose 
marriage  with  Gerard  de  Furnival  brought  the  Sheffield 
estates  into  the  latter  family,  founded  a  hospital  at 
Sheffield  In  the  twelfth  century  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard 
The  site  on  which  it  stood  was  just  outside  the  town, 
across  the  River  Don,  and  the  memory  of  this  early  bene- 
faction Is  still  preserved  In  the  name  "  Spital  Hill."  This 
hospital  is  said  to  have  been  dissolved  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI II.  and  in  1587  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  purchased 
the  site  for  £200.  The  hospitals  of  this  period  dedicated 
to  St.  Leonard  were  numerous  throughout  the  country,  and 
are  always  spoken  of  as  "leper  hospitals."  They  were 
invariably  placed  outside  the  town,  as  in  this  case,  and 
may  have  been  called  "  leper  hospitals,"  not  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  special  hospitals  for  cases  of  leprosy,  but 
as  hospi'als  for  "  lepers  "  or  "  unclean  "  people  suffering 
from  some  skin  disease  or  complaint  which  was  then 
deemed  to  be  contagious  to  their  neighbours.  In  this 
sense  thpy  would  be  somewhat  analog  jus  to  the  isolation 
hospitals  of  the  present  day. 

As  Hunter  remarks,  the  town  of  Sheffield,  so  far  back  as 


Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  eighth  and  last  earl  of  his 
line  dying  without  issue,  ultimately  vested  in  Thomas 
Howard  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  ancestor  of  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  by  his  marriage  with  Alethea,  daughter 
of  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Sheffield  during 
most  of  Its  history  has  been  fortunate  in  the  generosity 
and  public  spirit  which  have  inspired  the  families  who 
have  in  succession  held  the  lordship  of  the  manor — the 
Lovetots,  Furnlvals,  Talbots,  and  Howards ;  and  this 
spirit  is  conspicuously  manifest  in  their  lineal  descendant 
and  representative,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  Castle  and  Mary  Queen  of  Siiots. 
Sheffield  Castle  was  little  more  than  a  fortress ;  and  as 
the  town  grew  around  it  and  the  country  became  more 
settled,  under  the  firm  hand  of  the  Tudors,  a  more  suit- 
able residence  for  the  lords  of  the  manor,  away  from  the 
town,  became  desirable.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  George  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  built 
the  "  Manor  Lodge"  or  "  Manor"  in  the  centre  of  Sheffield 
Park.  The  park,  which  covered  2  500  acres,  and  in  the 
days  when  Evelyn  wrote  his  Sylva  was  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  timber,   is    now  partly  covered  by 
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streets  and  houses,  partly  cultivated  as  agricultural  land, 
and  is  also  the  scene  of  colliery  enterprise.  Of  the  Manor 
House  hardly  anj tiling  remains  except  one  building, 
formerly  known  as  the  "  Turret  House,"  and  later  as 
'  Queen  Mfiry's  Lodge,"  which  was  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion and  disinterred  from  among  a  block  of  farm  buildings 
only  thirty  years  ago.  From  the  character  of  this  bulld- 
iDg  and  other  evidence  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  erected  about  1577,  specially  for  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  during  her  imprisonment  at  Sheffield. 

Fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  years  of  her  captivity  in  this 
country  were  Bpent  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Sheffield, 
yet  it  is  curious  how  little  Sheffield  has  figured  In  history 
in  this  connexion.  As  the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Leader,  in  his 
admirable  work,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  Captimty.  says: 
"  Popular  ideas  oonnect  her  with  Bolton,  rutbury,  and 
Fotheringay,  and  yet  her  sojourn  in  those  places  were 
mere      passing 

visits  compared      , 

with  the  years 
she  spent  at 
Sheffield."  If, 
as  seems  almost 
certain,  the 
"  Turret  House" 
at  Sheffield 
Manor  was  in- 
deed occupied 
by  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  it  fs 
the  more  re- 
markable as  the 
only  building 
connected  with 
her  sojourn  in 
this  country 
which  has  been 
preserved.  In 
her  choice  of  a 
custodian  for  ao 
troublesome 
and  dangerous 
a  prisoner 
Elizabeth 
sh  owe  d  her 
usual  sagacity 
in  selecting 
George  sixth 
Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, though  it 
was  an  evil  day 
for  his  peace  of 
mind  when  he 
received  that 
doubtful 
honour.  B  e  - 
tween  the  sus- 
picion  with 
which  Eliza- 
b  e  t  h ,  his 
Sovereign, 
seemed  to  treat 
him  from  time 
to  time,  the 
dissimulation 

and  cunning  of  his  prisoner,  and  the  jealousy  of  his 
wife,  the  Earl's  life  was  embittered ;  and  his  estate 
was  impoverished  by  the  great  expense  to  which  he  was 
put,  and  for  which  he  received  no  adequate  allowance. 

It  was  on  November  28th,  1570,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
with  her  retinue,  including  her  physician  Master  Oastel, 
left  Chatsworth  for  Sheffield  Castle,  escorted  by  the  Eari 
of  Shrewsbury  and  his  men.  It  was  not  until  April,  1573, 
after  nearly  two  and  a  half  years'  close  confiuement  in 
the  Castle,  that  she  was  afforded  a  change  to  the  more 
salubrious  air  of  the  Manor — a  change  made  on  the 
Earl's  own  initiative,  owing  to  the  very  ud satisfactory 
state  of  her  health,  which  roused  some  suspicion  at  Court. 
A  little  later,  however,  permission  was  given  for  her 
removal  to  Chatsworth,  and  then  to  Buxton,  all  strangers 
being  rigidly  excluded  from  the  latter  place.  The  hot 
springs  of  Buxton  were  used  by  the  Romans,  but  had 
suffered  neglect  until  attention  was  again  directed  to 
their  virtues  by  a  treatise,  published  in   1572,  by  Dr. 
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Jones,  who  was  Doctor  of  Medicine  as  well  as  Rector  of 
Treeton.  From  Buxton  Mary  returned  to  Sheffield,  and 
henceforward  during  the  remainder  ol  her  stay  there, 
except,  for  occasional  repetitions  of  her  visits  to  Buxton 
and  Chatsworth,  and  on  one  occasion  to  Worksop  Manor, 
her  residence  alternated  between  the  Castle  and  Manor. 
On  September  2nd,  1584,  she  left  Sheffield  finally. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Steel  Industry. 
The  existence  of  both  iron  and  coal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheffield  early  determined  the  character  of  its 
industries.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Romans  utilized 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Hallamshire  were  engaged  In  obtaining  ore  and  smelting 
It,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  other  imple- 
ments.   There  are  traditions  that  even  in  the  time  of  the 

Komans  arrow- 

heads      were 

manufactured 
in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and 
there  is  spe- 
cific evidence 
that  Sheffield 
arrows  were 
purchased  by 
the  Govern- 
ment  in  the 
days  of  the 
early  Shrews- 
burys.  The 
appellation  of 
"  Arrowsmlth  " 
or  "Arrow- 
head- Smith"  is 
occasionally 
found  in  old 
documents  re- 
ferring to  local 
families. 

When  cutlery 
began  to  be 
manufactured 
in  Hallamshire 
is  not  positively 
known.  In  a 
schedule  of 
goods  issued 
from  the  Privy 
Wardrobe  at 
the  Tower  in 
the  reign  of 
Edward  III, 
one  of  the  ar- 
ticles named  Is 
a  "  cultellum 
d  e  Shefeld, " 
and  Chaucer's 
Miller  in  the 
C a  nte r bur y 
Tales  carried 
"a  Shefeld 
thwytel  In  his 
hose."  Beyond 
such  slight  references  to  Sheffield  cutlery,  there  is  little  of  a 
positive  character  bearing  upon  what  has  long  been  the 
staple  industry  of  Hallamshire  earlier  than  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  cutlers'  customs 
in  Hallamshire  were  spoken  of  as  "  ancient,"  and  ordi- 
nances referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  trade  a*  "  made 
aforetime  by  men  of  the  cutler's  occupation."  There  was, 
however,  no  real  power  to  enforce  these  ordinances  until 
the  close  of  the  following  reign,  when  the  Cutlers' 
Company  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624. 
The  preamble  of  the  Act  declared  that  many  of  the  cutlery 
workers  refused  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  trade ; 
that  they  persisted  in  taking  as  many  apprentices,  and  for 
such  a  term  of  years  as  they  had  a  mind,  whereby  it  was 
feared  that  the  calling  would  be  '  overthrown  "  Further, 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  authority,  workmen 
"  are  emboldened  and  do  make  such  deceitful,  unworkman- 
like wares,  and  sell  the  same  in  divers  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  the  great  deceit  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and 
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scandal  of  the  cutlers  of  Hallamshire."  By  this  Act  the 
cutlery  manufacturers  of  Hallamshire  and  six  miles  round 
were  created  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  a  master,  two 
wardens,  six  searchers,  and  twenty  four  assistant  searchers. 
This  was  the  executive  body,  and  the  other  manufacturers 
were  designated  the  "  commonalty."  Subsequent  Acts 
have  extended  the  scope  of  the  company  as  to  the  trades 
concerned,  and  in  recent  years  confened  the  unique  privi- 
lege upon  the  company  of  having  its  own  Trades  Mark 
Registry ;  but  its  constitution  (except  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  "  commonalty ' )  and  the  area  of  its 
jurisdiction  remain  the  same. 

Sheffield  did  not  play  aDy  very  conspicuous  part  in  the 
war  between  Charles  I  and  his  Parliament.  The  then  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  a 
Royalist;  but  the  sympathies  of  the  townsfolk  were 
unmistakably  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  old 
feudal  influence  exercised  by  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  was 
notenjojed  by  their  successors  the  Howards,  who  only 
occasionally  resided  at  the  Castle  or  Manor.  Moreover, 
of  the  three  most  powerful  resident  families  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  town,  one  was  represented  by 
a  minor,  and  the  other  two,  the  Brlghts  and  Spencers, 
were  actively  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.    The 


France.  The  Don  had  been  made  navigable,  opening 
up  communication  with  the  coast,  London,  and  the  Con- 
tinent; silver  plating  had  been  discovered  in  Sheffield 
by  Bolsover ;  lead  works  were  established  on  the  river 
Porter ;  the  manufacture  of  Britannia  metal  was  begun  by 
the  Dixons  of  Cornish  Place;  steel  melting  had  been  dis- 
covered by  Huntsman ;  and  the  first  steam  grinding-wheel 
wa^  erected  near  Lady's  Bridge.  Such  enterprise  bore 
fruit  in  the  more  peaceful  times  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  particularly  as  the  introduction  of  steam 
power  replaced  to  a  great  extent  the  water  power  upon 
which  the  district  had  formerly  relied,  and  horse- carriage 
gave  place  to  railways.  As  the  nineteenth  century 
advanced  the  number  of  industries  carried  on  greatly 
increased.  Iron  forging  and  founding  were  old  Sheffield 
Industries,  but  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  trade  of  the 
town  as  we  know  it  to-day — armour-plating,  ordnance, 
and  railway  material — was  largely  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Sir  John  Brown,  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Cammell, 
Tickers,  Jessop,  and  Firth. 

In  1832  Sheffield  was  enfranchised,  returning  two 
members  to  Parliament,  since  Increased  to  five,  and  in 
1843  Incorporation  followed.  The  borough  became  a  city 
in  1893,  and  the  Mayor  Lord  Mayor  in  1897,  the  first 
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townsfolk  seized  the  Castle,  but  were  soon  dispossessed 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle's  troops,  and  the  Rojalists  held 
it  for  some  time,  only  capitulating  to  the  forces'  of  the 
Parliament  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester  after  a  siege  in 
which  the  Earl's  artillery  did  fatal  execution  on  the  old 
walls.  The  damage  done  was  never  made  good,  and  the 
Castle  co  ntinued  to  the  end  of  the  war  to  be  occupied  by 
Parllam  ent  troops. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Civil  Wars,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  all  events,  Sheffield 
seems  to  have  stagnated  and  even  retrogressed.  The 
house  of  Shrewsbury,  so  far  as  Sheffield  was  concerned, 
had  come  to  an  end  by  the  death  of  the  eighth  Earl,  and 
their  successors  and  descendants,  the  Howards,  were  not 
then  very  closely  associated  with  the  town.  The  Castle 
had  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Manor,  fast  falling  into  decay,  was  chiefly  used 
as  a  residence  for  the  agent  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Most  of  the  families  of  first  importance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  forsaking  their  ancestral  homes.  There 
was  little  capital  in  the  town,  and  its  more  or  less  Isolated 
position  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  acted  as  a 
check  on  commercial  activity  and  enterprise.  Before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  matters  had  begun  to 
improve,  in  spite  of  the  he*vy  burden  of  taxation  and 
Interference   with    trade    occasioned   by    the    war   with 


Lord  Mayor  of  Sheffield  V'irg  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  same  year,  189/,  will  ever  be  memorable: 
in  the  annals  cf  the  city  for  the  visit  of  Her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
town  hall. 

The  Great  Sheffield  Flood. 
No  account  of  Sheffield,  however  brief,  could  omit  t  > 
record  that  dire  catastrophe,  the  great  Sheffield  flood.  It 
sometimes  startles  a  stranger  to  be  told  that  something  or 
other  occurred  in  Sheffield  "  before  the  flood,"  but  so  dee  p 
and  lasting  an  impression  was  made  upon  the  community 
by  that  event  that  it  stands  out  as  a  time-mark  in  the 
recollection  of  those  old  enough  to  remember  the  circum- 
stances. The  writer  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  visited,  when  a  boy,  within  a  few 
days  of  its  occurrence.  The  ruined  houses,  the  banks  of 
mud  and  stones,  the  groups  of  men  engaged  in  digging 
out  the  bodies  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  removed 
in  cartloads,  and,  lastly,  the  great  wedge-shaped  chasm, 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  in  the  embankment  of  the  reservoir 
at  Bradfield.  The  Dale  Dyke  Reservoir  had  only  been  com- 
pleted early  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  and  on  March  llth, 
1864.  contained  nearly  700,000,000  cubic  It.  of  water.  The 
embankment  was  about  100  ft.  in  height  in  the  centre, 
and  its  thickness  varied  from  500  ft.  at  its  base  to  a  width 
of  only  12  ft.  at  the  top.     It  was  thought  capable  of  resist- 
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ing  any  pressure  to  which  It  was  likely  to  be  subjected 
There  had  been  a  particularly  heavy  rainfall,  and  the  dam 
was  full.  It  was  stormy  weather,  and  a  high  wind  blowing 
down  the  valley  dashed  the  water  in  great  waves  against 
the  top  of  the  embankment.  During  the  afternoon  the 
Resident  Engineer  o!  the  Water  Company,  Mr.  Gunson, 
had  inspected  the  embankment  and  found  no  indication  of 
any  insecurity. 
A  labourer 
crossing  the 
embankment 
by  chance  an 
hour  later 
noticed  a  hori- 
zontal crack. 
This  was  be- 
lieved by  the 
contractor,  who 
was  upon  the 
spot,  and  had 
his.  attention 
called  to  it,  to 
be  due  to  the 
frost  which 
had  prevailed, 
as  no  water 
was  then  es- 
caping irom  it. 
Nevertheless, 
he  thought  it 
advisable  t  o 
open  the  sluice 
valves  and 
allow  the  water 
to  run  to  re- 
lieve pressure, 
and  he  sent 
again  In  haste  to  the  engineer  at  Sheffield.  Mr. 
Gunson  arrived  about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  Inspected 
the  crack  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Appearances  were 
then  very  serious,  for  it  had  opened  wider  and  water  was 
pouring  through  it.  He  at  once  attempted  to  blow  up  the 
weir  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water  more  rapidly.  The 
first  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  while  a  second  attempt  was 
in  progress,  shortly  before  midnight,  that  the  centre  of  the 
embankment 
gave  way  sud- 
denly, and  an 
avalanche  o  f 
water,  which  it 
has  been  cal- 
culated would 
have  filled  all 
Regent  Street 
and  Waterloo 
Place,  London, 
to  the  house- 
tops, descended 
upon  the  home- 
steads and 
villages  of  the 
Loxley  Valley, 
where  many 
ol  the  inhabi- 
tants were  then 
asleep  in  their 
beds.  Even 
when  the  flood 
reached  the 
wider  valley  of 
the-  Don  the 
water  was  deep 
enough  to 
cover  the  lower 
houses,  and  in 
Sheffield,  more  than  eight  miles  away,  it  overtopped 
the  parapet  of  Lady's  Bridge,  and  flooded  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  to  a  depth  of  4  or  5  ft.  In  half 
an  hour  the  flood  had  passed  and  gone,  leaving  its 
traces  down  the  river  as  far  as  Doncaster,  and  having 
occasioned  the  loss  of  260  human  lives  and  damage 
to  property  amounting  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
money.  An  excellent  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  to 
be  found}  iQ   Dr.  Gatty's  edition  of    Hunter's    Hallam- 
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shire:  and  the  late  Charles  Reade,  in  his  novel,  Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place,  has  left  a  graphic  description  of 
the  flood,  as  well  as  of  other  stirring  events  in  Sheffield  In 
the  Sixties. 

Medicine  in  Sheffield. 
A  visitor  to  a  very  out  of- the  way  village  In  Derbyshire, 
remarking  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  doctor  within 

many  miles, 
and  asking 
what  they  did 
in  case  of  Ill- 
ness, received 
the  reply  that 
folk  in  those 
parts  mostly 
<tied  a  natural 
death.  This 
must  have  been 
the  happy  con- 
dition of  Shef- 
field prior  to 
the  middle  of 
the  seven- 
teenth  century 
for  any  evi- 
dence that  can 
be  found  of  any 
resident  medi- 
cal practitioner 
in  the  town 
earlier  than 
this.  When 
one  of  the 
"  Lords  Com- 
missloners  " 
was  taken  ill  at 
the  Manor  or 
Castle  in  1639  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Doncaster  for  a 
doctor  and  apothecary ;  and  in  1643  Sir  William  Savile, 
writing  to  the  Deputy-Governor  ol  Sheffield  Castle,  informs 
him  that  if  he  wants  a  chirurgeon  he  can  get  one  from 
Barnsley.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  brought  her  own  physician 
with  her  to  Sheffield,  and  probably  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
maintained  a  resident  physician  in  his  establishment. 
The  Dr.  Jones  before  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  first 

treatise  on  the 
Buxton  waters, 
was  Rector  of 
Treeton,  not 
far  away,  and 
he  Is  said  to 
have  p  r  e- 
fcrlbed  for  the 
Earl's  gout. 

During  the 
latter  half  of 
the  seven- 
teenth century 
the  names  of 
several  medical 
men  occur  in 
connexion  with 
the  town ;  and 
in  the  follow- 
ing century,  of 
course,  a  con- 
siderable num- 
ber of  names 
appear,  among 
them  James  of 
"fever  pow- 
der" celebrity, 
and  Buchan, 
the  author  of 
the  Domestic 
Medicine,  With  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
came  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
infirmary. 

The  Hospitals  of  Sheffield. 
The  Royal  Infirmary. 
Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion cannot  do  better  than  consult  the  volume  compiled, 
at  the  request  of  the  Weekly  Board,  by   the  late  Mr. 
J.  D.  Leader  and  the  Preslc'ent-elect  of  the  Association, 
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Mr.  Simeon  Snell,  in  commemoration  of  the  attainment  of 
the  centenary  of  the  Infirmary  in  1897.  Tney  will  there 
find  the  history  of  its  inception  and  foundation,  and 
much  biographical  matter  concerning  those  who  were 
connected  with  it  in  former  times.  It  will  suffice  to 
state  here  that  its  inception  was  due  principally  to  the 
efforts  of  two  medical  men,  Dr.  Younge  and  Dr.  Browne, 
the  former  becoming  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  the 
institution,  and  the  latter  the  first  Chairmao  of  the 
Weekly  Board.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  1792,  and 
in  1797  the  Infirmary  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  The  original  building  still  forms  the  main 
administrative  block,  and  the  old  wards,  spacious  and 
well  lighted,  are  still  in  use.  Additions  were  made  in  1841, 
in  1873,  in  1884 ;  and  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  in  1897 
a  nurses'  house,  ophthalmic  wards  and  theatre,  laundry, 
and  other  buildings  were  erected.  Two  years  later  a 
cetv  operation  theatre,  with  every  modern  improvement, 
was  added,  and  important  alterations  effected  in  the  out- 
patient department.  Considerable  further  additions  are 
now  required  and  an  increase  of  beds,  and  it  is  hoped 
shortly  to  carry  the  pre  ject  into  effect.  At  present  there 
are  255  beds,  and  between  30  000  and  40,000  patients  are 
rreated  annually  at  the  Institution.  There  are  special 
departments  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  of 
the  ear  and  throat,  of  the  skin,  and  for  electrical  and 
?-ray  treatment.  By  the  munificence  of  the  late  Mrs. 
William  Overend,  the  income  derived  from  a  sum  of 
£10,000  Is  available  to  send  patients  to  various  con- 
valescent homes. 

The  Royal  Hospital. 
In  1828  a  "  self-supporting  dispensary "  was  first 
established  in  Sheffield,  and  in  1832  this  was  recon- 
stituted in  premises  in  Tudor  Place.  These  soon  proving 
Inadequate,  a  private  house  was  purchased  in  West  Street, 
and  converted  into  more  or  less  suitable  quarters. 
Here  the  work  of  a  dispensary,  without  beds, 
was  carried  on  until  1857,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
add  to  it  a  hospital.  Mainly  through  the  exertions 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall,  this  was  effected,  and  the 
"Public  Hospital  and  Dispensary,"  with  61  beds,  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  1860.  It  was 
further  enlarged  and  reopened  with  105  beds  in  1870. 
In  1890  it  was  decided  to  entirely  rebuild  the  hos- 
pital, the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Wake  assisting  the  project 
very  actively.  The  first  instalment,  including  the  out- 
patient department  and  some  new  wards,  was  opened, 
and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  nurse's  house  laid, 
in  1895,  by  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  now  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  title  of  the  hos- 
pital was  changed  to  the  "Sheffield  Royal  Hos- 
pital." The  completion  of  the  rebuilding  scheme 
only  awaits  the  attainment  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
it  out,  an  appeal  for  which  is  now  before  the  public. 
There  are  now  165  beds  available,  and  over  30,000  patients 
are  treated  annually.  There  are  special  departments  for 
diseases  of  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  ear,  nose  and  throat,  a3 
well  as  for  mental  diseases,  deformities  of  the  limbs,  and 
dental  cases.  There  is  also  an  electrical  and  z-ray 
department. 

The  Jeteop  Hospital  for  Women. 
A  special  hospital  for  women  was  opened  in  Figtree 
Lane  in  1864,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Dr.  Aveling,  then  practising  In  Sheffield,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 
WUh  him  was  associated  Dr.  Keeling,  the  respected 
"  doyen  "  of  the  medical  profession  in  Sheffield,  who  only 
retired  from  the  position  of  acting  surgeon  in  Septembf  r, 
1906.  In  1878,  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Jessop,  the  hospital  in  Gell  Street  which  bears 
his  name  was  erected  Considerable  additions  were  made 
to  the  hospital  In  1899.  There  are  now  72  beds,  and  a 
large  maternity  department,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  patients  receiving  treatment  annually. 

The  Children's  Hospital. 
Originally  founded  in  1876,  in  a  small  house  in 
Brookhill,  it  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  Western 
Bank,  facing  the  entrance  to  Weston  Park  and  the 
new  uulvereity  buildings.  There  are  four  wards  with 
accommodation  for  sixty  cots.  There  is  also  a  Branch 
Hospital     for    Outpatients    at     the     east    end    of    the 


city  in  the  Wicker.    At  the    two  Institutions  upwards 
of  10,000  patients  are  treated  annually. 

Municipal  Institutions. 

There  are  two  large  workhouses  within  the  city  boun- 
daries— the  Sheffield  Union  Workhouse  at  Fir  Vale  and 
the  Ecclesall  Union  Workhouse  at  Sharrow,  to  each  of 
which  a  large  infirmary  is  attached. 

There  are  also  three  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases 
under  the  administration  of  the  Corporation — a  central 
one  in  Winter  Street,  and  two  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
in  the  west  not  far  from  the  moorlands. 

There  is  also  the  large  West  Biding  Asylum  at  Wadsley 
near  Sheffield. 

SHEFFiELn  Medical  Libraries. 
The  Infirmary,  when  It  was  opened  in  1797,  was 
evidently  intended  by  its  medical  promoters  to  serve  as  a 
centre  for  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  a 
means  of  bringing  together  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  the  town  and  district.  At  all  events,  as  early  as  1799, 
there  was  a  Medical  Library  attached  to  the  Infirmary  to 
which  subscribers  were  admitted.  Amongst  the  books 
which  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Infirmary  Board 
until  a  few  years  ago  were  many  of  considerable  value  as 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  early  presses,  particularly 
several  fine  copies  from  the  Aldine  Press  of  Venice  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  These  included  several  volumes  of  th* 
works  of  Galen,  which  had  once  been  the  property  of 
Rabelais,  and  contained  his  autograph.  These  rare  editions 
are  now  in  the  care  of  the  University.  In  1834  the 
"  Sheffield  Medico-Chirurgical  Book  Society "  came  into 
existence,  the  members  conducting  their  annual  meeting 
in  a  convivial  manner  over  the  dining  table.  It  is  on 
record  that  on  one  occasion  no  less  than  twenty-one  toasts 
were  honoured.  In  1858  the  "Medical  Library"  was 
started,  with  a  view  to  accumulating  a  permanent  library  : 
and  In  1861  the  "  Library  "  absorbed  the  earlier  "  Book 
Society,"  being  itself  absorbed  by  the  "  Sheffield  Medlco- 
Chlrurglcal  Society  "  in  1888. 

Sheffield  Medical  Societies. 
The  earliest  medical  society  of  which  any  mention  fs 
found  was  called  the  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,"  and 
must  have  come  into  existence  about  1819.  There  are  no 
records  of  this  Society  preserved.  In  1841,  the  "  Medical 
Society  of  Sheffield  "  was  formed  "  for  friendly  conversa- 
tion and  the  discussion  of  professional  subjects  ";  but  this 
Society  seems  to  have  died  of  inanition  in  1867,  and  two 
years  later,  in  1869,  the  present  flourishing  "  Sheffield 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society"  began  its  career,  and  in  1888. 
as  already  stated,  took  over  the  older  "  Medical  Library/ 
The  Library  and  Reading  Room  of  the  Society,  where  iis 
meetings  are  held  fortnightly  during  the  winter  months, 
Is  now  at  the  University  in  Western  Bank.  The 
Society  at  the  present  time  numbers  228  members,  and 
the  average  attendance  has  much  improved  in  recent 
years.  The  Clinical  and  Pathological  evenings  are 
especially  well  attended,  and  the  use  of  the  well-equipped 
University  Laboratories  for  demonstration  purposes  is 
much  appreciated.  The  increased  interest  taken  by 
country  members  in  the  management  and  meetings  of  the 
Society  is  most  encouraging.  The  subscription,  which  is 
a  guinea  a  year  for  city  members  and  half  a  guinea  for 
country  members,  includes  the  use  of  the  Library  and 
Reading  Room. 

Sheffield  Medical  Schools. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  back  of  a  boot  shop  in 
Church  Street,  stood  an  old  building  which,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century,  was  erected  as  an  anatomical 
museum  by  Mr.  Hall  Overend,  a  surgeon  in  Sheffield.  In 
those  days  medical  education,  so  far  as  the  provinces 
were  concerned,  was  almost  entirely  In  private  hands, 
medical  practitioners  taking  pupils  and  giving  them  such 
instruction  as  they  were  able,  preparatory  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  education  by  the  process  known  ss  "walking 
the  hospitals  "  in  London.  In  this  museum,  probably  for 
some  years  before  the  foundation  of  a  medical  school  in 
Sheffield,  the  best  anatomical  teaching  available  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  imparted  by  Mr.  Overend  to  his 
pupils,  of  whom  be  bad  many.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1832  subjects  for  dissection  could  only 
be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  were  princi- 
pally the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had  suffered  capital 
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punishment.  Although  executions  were  in  those  days  of 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  they  now  are,  and 
men  were  hanged  for  thieving  and  even  less  culpable 
offences,  the  supply  of  subjects  from  such  a  source  was 
wholly  Inadequate.  Hence  the  profession  of  "body 
snatcher"  became  a  lucrative,  if  some  what  risky, 
calling  Local  tradition  has  preserved  many  stories 
connecting  the  Overends,  father  and  son,  with  this 
traffic  in  dead  bodies.  The  Museum  continued  to  be 
a  private  affair  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hall  Overend.  assisted 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Wilson  Overend,  until  the  year  1828.  On 
February  14th,  1828,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cutlers' 
Hall  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  recognized  medical 
school  in  the  town,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Knight,  afterwards  Sir  Arnold  Knight,  atd 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hall  Overend,  was  carried.  Subse- 
quently, however,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  and  the 
medical  profession  became  divided  into  two  camps.  The 
Overends  and  Dr.  Corden  Thompson  wished  to  utilize 
the  existing  building  or  museum,  which  was  connected 
with  Mr  Overend's  house.  The  other  faction,  headed 
by  Dr.  Knight,  objected  to  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
school  would  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  wished  to  found  one  quite  apart  from  Mr. 
Overend's  private  premises.  Accordingly  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  school  in  Surrey  Street  was  laid  by  Dr,  Knight 
on  July  9th,  1828,  and  was  opened  by  the  same  gentleman 
as  the  "  Medical  Institution  "  on  July  2nd,  1829.  In  the 
meantime  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wilson  Overend  had 
obtained  a  license  for  the  "  Museum,"  and  had  opened  it 
as  the  "  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine "  In  October, 
1828,  forestalling  the  opening  of  the  Surrey  Street  "  Insti- 
tution." Thus  from  1829  to  1835  Sheffield  possessed  two 
rival  medical  schools.  About  this  time  the  disclosures  in  the 
Burke  and  Hare  trials  at  Edinburgh  stimulated  popular 
feeling  against  such  institutions,  and  Mr.  Overend,  feeling 
that  a  medical  school  was  not  a  very  desirable  or  even 
Bate  appendage  to  a  private  house,  transferred  it  to 
premises  In  Eyre  Street.  Here,  on  January  26th,  1835,  a 
disturbance  taking  place,  the  mob,  under  the  impression 
that  some  one  was  being  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the 
body,  sacked  and  completely  destroyed  the  place  before 
it  could  be  dispersed  by  the  military.  From  that  time 
the  "  Medical  Institution "  in  Surrey  Street  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  field. 

In  1888  the  medical  school  was  removed  from  Surrey 
Street  to  new  premises  In  Leopold  Street,  opened  by  the 
late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  and  In  1897  became  the  medical 
department  of  University  College,  Sheffield,  through  incor- 
poration by  Royal  Charter  with  Firth  College  and  the 
Technical  School.  In  1905  the  University  of  Sheffield 
received  its  charter,  and  the  medical  department  was 
transferred  to  the  new  University  buildings  in  Western 
Bank. 

In  a  subsequent  article  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
University,  the  museums  and  parks,  and  other  places  of 
interest  in  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood. 


A  CASE  OF  BORACIC  AOID  POISONING. 
At  Yelverton,  on  November  23rd,  was  concluded  a  coroner's 
inquest  at  which,  according  to  the  Western  Morning  News, 
the  jury  was  asked  to  decide  (1)  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  a  domestic  servant,  aged  27,  admittedly  pregnant; 
(2)  whether  a  powder  she  had  taken  was  swallowed  by  her  with 
the  intention  on  her  part  of  (a)  producing  an  abortion,  or  (6) 
ending  her  life.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that 
the  deceased  had  died  from  an  overdose  of  boraclc  acid, 
feloniously  self-administered,  as  an  abortive,  and  that  she  was 
not  of  unsound  mind  when  she  did  so.  The  deceased  was  ill 
for  about  twenty- four  hours  before  her  death,  the  circum- 
stances, so  far  as  they  are  known,  being  as  follows :  On  the 
Saturday  preceding  her  death  she  visited  Tavistock  with  the 
young  man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and  while  in  Tavistock 
fainted.  She  then  returned  home  in  the  evening  looking 
very  ill.  On  the  following  morning  she  was  still  ill, 
and  vomited  considerably.  She  Btayed  in  bed,  but  refused 
to  have  medical  assistance  summoned.  About  1.40  p.m.  she 
was  heard  groaning,  and  a  witness  who  went  into  the  room 
was  just  in  time  to  see  her  fall  on  the  floor  uncont  cious.  She 
died  almost  Immediately,  froth  coming  from  her  mouth. 
Dr.  Penn  Milton,  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination, 
found  the  deceased's  heart  extensively  diseased,  but  before 
giving  a  certificate  of  death  he  desired  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  should  be  analysed.    Dr.  C.  E.  Bean,  Public  Analyst 


for  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  stated  that  he  had  been  handed 
by  Dr.  P«nn  Milton  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  also  a  glass 
jar  containing  97  grains  of  boraolc  acid  ;  and  also  a  glass  with 
apparently  dr;  milk  about  it,  and  some  white  particles,  which 
proved  to  be  boraclc  acid.  He  had  analysed  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  found  there  was  no  trace  of  metallic  poison.  The 
presence  of  boraclc  acid  in  the  stomach  was  extremely  small  ; 
it  was  a  very  soluble  substance,  and  would  not  remain  In  the 
stomach  long.  In  this  instance  the  deceased  had  also  vomited. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  an  attempted  operation.  He  could 
not  exactly  say  how  much  would  be  a  fatal  dose  of  boracic  acid, 
but  there  were  three  known  cases  of  It  having  proved  fatal. 
Deceased  probably  swallowed  the  powder  twenty-foor  hours 
before  she  died.  In  view  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  previous 
inquiry,  and  also  that  of  Dr.  Penn  Milton  as  to  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  woman's  heart,  he  was  of  opinion  that  death 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  boraclo  acid  she  took.  Boraclc 
acid  had  a  paralysing  ell'ect  npon  the  heart. 


THE  MEDICAL  REGI8TER. 
Dr.  A.  Gkorgb  Bateman  (General  Secretary,  Medical  Defence 
Union)  writes  :  In  relation  to  the  question  raised  by  "  Over- 
taxed on  pige  1626  of  your  issue  of  November  30tb,  the  law 
is  quite  clear  upon  the  point.  It  was  decided  in  Leman  v. 
Houseley  (L.R.  10,  Q.B.  66)  and  in  Howarth  v.  Brearley 
(19  Q.  B.  D.,  page  306)  that  in  order  to  recover  fees  for  medical 
attendance  a  medical  practitioner  must  have  been  registered 
at  the  time  of  the  services  rendered  and  not  merely  at  the 
time  ol  the  trial  of  the  action  for  such  recovery. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD  AND 
PHTHISIS. 
The  question  of  the  provision  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  of  accommodation  for  phthisical  cases  was  brought  up 
again  at  its  meeting  on  November  23rd.  On  this  oocasion  the 
proposal  was  to  the  effect  that  it  the  sanction  of  the  Looal 
Government  Board  could  be  obtained  the  Southern  Hospital 
should  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  and  treatment  of 
consumptive  cases  in  early  stages,  and  the  cost  be  charged  to 
the  various  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  Metropolis.  In  support 
of  the  proposal  it  was  urged  that  the  present  was  a  specially 
opportune  time  for  opening  this  hospital,  for  it  was  standing 
idle  and  costing  the  ratepayers  £13.000  a  year  for  upkeep.  If 
800  patients  were  admitted  tied  the  local  authorities  were 
charged  four  shillings  a  week  for  each  of  them,  it  would 
mean  an  Income  of  about  £8,000  a  year,  and  the  hospital 
could  not  be  put  to  any  better  use  than  the  treatment 
of  patients  suil'ering  from  consumption,  a  disease  from 
which  there  were  last  year  in  London  alone  as  many  as 
7,000  deaths.  In  opposition  two  amendments  were  moved,  one 
suggesting  that,  in  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1906,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  the  heavy  outlay  Involved  by  the  establishment  of  a 
sanatorium  for  consumptives,  the  Managers  were  not  prepared 
to  sanction  the  use  of  its  hospital  for  this  purpose  ;  whilst  the 
other,  which  was  adopted,  simply  negatived  the  motion  on  the 
ground  that,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  reply  to  the  last  communication  of  the 
Managers  on  the  subject,  no  useful  action  could  be  taken  in 
the  matter.  The  Southern  Hospital  in  question  is  one  of 
which  the  building  and  equipment  was  completed  towards  the 
end  of  last  year.  It  is  at  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  possesses  grounds 
136  acres  in  extent,  and  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  800 
convalescent  cases.  Seeing  how  recently  it  has  been  completed 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  in  view  of  the  policy  formally 
adopted  by  the  Board  within  the  last  year  or  two  of  transferring 
all  convalescent  patients,  as  soon  as  may  be,  from  acute  to 
convalescent  hospitals,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  however 
excellent  his  intentions  were,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why  the 
proposer  of  the  motion  should  have  picked  out  this  particular 
institution  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  him. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

ROYAL   NAVY    MEDICAL    SERVICE. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
recent    examination    for   commissions   as    Surgeons    in    the 
Royal  Navy  : 


Marks. 

Mark  s 

G.  Carlisle      ... 

...    1,542 

H.  H.  Babington  ... 

...    1,110 

G.  T.  Verry     

...    1,437 

VV.  C.  Carson 

G.  B.  Scott      

...     1,326 

J.  H.  Wright 

F  H.  Holl       

...     1,320 

C    II.  L.  Fetch 

G.  P  Adsheact,  M.B. 

...    1,285 

G.  A.  S.  Hamilton 

...     1,045 

J.  McCutcheou,  M.B. 

...    1.265 

TEMPORARY  SERVICE  SURGEONS  IN  THE  KOYAL 
NAVY. 
A.  B.  C—  The  names  of  volunteers  for  temporary  service  as 
surgeons  in  the  Royal  Navy  are  registered  on  application  to 
th-  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  Admiralty,  Londor. 
S.W.,  but  their  employment  depends  upon  a  state  of 
emergency  arising. 
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LETTERS,   NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    T8 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  ]or  <jtv.Uica.Him  are 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  British  Medical  Joubnal  alone 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Cobbesfondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Cobbespondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscbipts  fobwabded  to  the  Office  of  this  Joubnal  cannot 
dndeb  any  clbcumstances  be  retubned. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  at.t.  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Joubnal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Joubnal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  those  con- 
cerning business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Joubnal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 

5,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  in  the  B  ritish 
Medical  Joubnal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Manager, 

6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  reeelpt  of  proof. 
IelegbaphicAddbess.—  The  telegraphio  address  of  the  EDITOR  ot 

the  Bbitish  Medical  Jouenal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphio  address  of  the  MANAGER  of  the  Bbitish  Medical 
Joubnal  is  Articulate,  London. 

Telephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGEH. 

£631,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


M&~  Queries,  answers,  and  communication!  relating  to 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Mbdioal 
Journal  art  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings, 

QUERIES, 

Carfax  Inquires  what  Is  the  best  treatment  for  prolapse  of  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  with  lncontlnenoe  of  urine.  Hodge's 
ring  and  solid  vulcanite  pessaries  have  been  tried  and  found 


Intrauterine  Fracture  :  Ununited. 
Non-Union  writes  :  A.B.  was  born  some  four  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  after  birth  was  found  by  me  suffering  from  fracture 
of  both  bones  of  left  leg  at  junction  of  lower  and  middle 
thirds.  The  fraeture  had  evidently  taken  place  weeks  before 
birth  and  was  compound,  as  at  birth  two  small  healed  scars 
were  visible  where  the  lower  fragments  pressed  nnder  the 
skin.  Untiring  efforts  by  splinting  and  tenotomy  were  per- 
sisted with  for  months  to  obtain  union,  but  without  success  ; 
the  bones  are  perfectly  formed  and  the  foot  fully  developed, 
but  now  slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  The  child  is  a  fine 
healthy  boy  and  has  been  always  so,  but  can  walk  only  with 
the  help  of  a  mechanical  contrivance.  I  oan  find  no  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  such  Injuries  and  wish  to  know  if 
there  would  be  a  probability  of  union  if  wiring  the  frag- 
ments or  some  such  measure  were  resorted  to.  Can  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  assist  me  ? 


ASSWKKB 


Finger  Cracks. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Wilton  (Eltham)  writes  in  reply  to  "Didymus": 
From  my  own  personal  experience  I  can  recommend  strongly 
the  application  of  "  Epicollold  "  (prepared  by  Duncan  Flock- 
hart)  to  painful  cracks  at  the  finger-ends  and  ronnd  the 
nails.  It  is  much  cleaner  than  the  method  of  applying 
adhesive  strapping,  is  practically  Invisible,  and  one  applica- 
tion will  stand  a  good  many  washings,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  strapping  method.  At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  the  hands  should  be  washed  no  more  frequently  than 
Is  absolutely  necessary. 

Sterilizers  for  Consumption  Sanatoriums. 
Dr.  Harold  DOWSES  (Bellefield  Sanatorium,  Lanark)  writes  : 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Hughes,  sterilization  by  steam  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  pationls'  clothing  and 
bedding.  New  mattresses  should  be  put  through  the  sterilizer 
before  they  are  taken  into  use,  as  they  usually  contain  an 
enormous  number  of  baoteria.  Handkerchiefs  should  be 
made  of  cheap  material,  and  carried  in  a  special  bag  by 
themselves.  For  sputum  flasks  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
detachable  battiste  llnlrg,  which  buttons  inside  the  breast 
pocket  ;  the  flasks,  handkerchiefs,  and  the  bags  containing 
them  may  be  boiled.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  sterilize  cutlery, 
glass,  or  crockery,  nor  is  It  advisable  unless  one  is  prepared 
lor  an  abnormal  number  of  breakages.  Enamelled  iron 
sputum  mugs  may  be  boiled  and  half  filled  with  carbolic  or 
lysol  solution.  Sputum  is  best  mixed  with  sawdust  and 
cremated;  strong  brown  paper  bags  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  these  should  be  carried  to  the  furnace  In 
enamelled  pails  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  only,  and 
regularly  disinfected. 


HITTERS.   NOTES.    Etc 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  Marlenbad  tablets  which  have  sometimes,  he 
thinks,  been  prescribed  by  doctors  and  sold  by  chemists 
under  the  Impression  that  they  contain  Marlenbad  ingre- 
dients are  in  faot  composed,  as  the  label  states,  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  podophyllin,  cascara,  and  belladonna. 

"A  Christian  Science  Cure." 
Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  (London,  W.C.)  writes  :  I  have  read 
with  interest  your  article  entitled  "A  Christian  Science 
Cuie,"  in  the  Journal  of  November  23rd,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  permit  me  to  point  out  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Play  fair  has  thrust  on  Dr.  Maurice  de  Langenhagen 
the  honour  of  being  "the  greatest  authority  on  this  disease 
in  Europe."  I  will  not  presume  to  say  In  what  terms  the 
London  specialist  to  whom  Mrs.  I'layfalr  applied,  on  the 
advice  of  her  own  looal  dootor,  speke  of  Dr.  Maurice  de 
Langenhagen,  but  I  do  presume  that  gentleman  would 
naturally  have  sent  her  to  the  person  he  considered  most 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  disease.  And  that  this  person  was 
Dr.  Maurice  de  Langenhagen  Is  undoubted,  or  he  would 
never  have  subjected  a  lady  of  delicate  health  and  limited 
means  to  the  fatigue  and  expense  of  two  journeys  to 
Plombieres,  in  two  consecutive  years,  to  undergo  treatment 
there.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Playfair  was  on  the  eve  of  a  third 
journey  when  she  was  healed  by  Christian  Science  treat- 
ment. I  have  never  known  a  Christian  Scientist  speak 
otherwise  than  with  respect  of  the  great  men  In  the  medical 
profession  who,  In  the  past  as  In  the  present,  have  set 
before  themselves  the  conquest  of  disease  and  pain  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  that  doctors  should  so  commonly  speak 
with  bitterness  of  Christian  Scientists.  If  Christian 
Scientists  were  knaves  or  fools  the  movement  would  have 
collapsed  years  ago.  It  is  because  they  are  neither  of  these 
things,  but  honourable  and  Intelligent  men  and  women, 
that  your  description  of  Christian  Science  as  "  foolish 
credulity"  is,  I  venture  to  say,  to  be  regretted. 

Tests  for  Albumen. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Duncan  (Hockley,  Birmingham)  writes  with  refer- 
ence to  a  mention  of  the  salicyl  sulphonic  test  for  albumen 
which  occurred  in  a  review  published  In  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  p.  911,  to  state  that  he  finds  that  oresyllc 
aold  may  be  used  as  a  test.  One  to  seven  drops  are  added  to 
an  Inch  of  urine  in  the  test  tube,  and  shaken  for  half  a 
minute  or  more,  when  a  dense  white  appearance  Is  produced 
The  test  tube  Is  then  nearly  filled  with  tap  water  and  again 
shaken  ;  excess  of  cresylio  acid  is  dissolved,  but  In  albu- 
minous urines  the  fluid  is  whitish,  in  non-albuminous  clear 
This  test  he  thinks  Is  analogous  to  the  phenol  test  for  albu- 
raeis,  and  he  suggests  the  possible  use  of  other  hydroxy- 
benzene  derivatives  as  preclpitants  for  albumens. 

The  Open-Air  Treatment  of  Acute  Pneumonia. 
Fleet  Surgeon  writes :  The  memorandum  of  Major  Carr 
White  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  23rd 
p.  1515,  prompts  me  to  state  that  I  practise  his  principle  so 
far  as  I  can,  and  for  years  I  have  had  no  death  from  pneu- 
monia, while  cases  with  most  marked  and  distinct  physical 
signs  abort,  if  one  may  say  so,  before  the  fourth  day. 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  need  for 
oxygen  inhalations  in  pneumonia  if  plenty  of  air  had  been 
given  to  the  patient  throughout,  and  I  have  never  see: 
reason  to  doubt  that  maxim. 

Open-air  treatment  is  good  not  only  for  pneumonia  but 
for  all  the  other  specific  fevers  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
— scarlet,  typhoid,  etc. — whether  I  have  ssen  them  in  my 
own  practice  among  healthy  yonng  men  or  under  the  care  0 ' 
my  friends.  I  give  these  pyrexial  cases  fresh  air  and  water 
In  plenty,  nurse  them  and  feed  them  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I 
am  sure  they  are  more  comfortable  so  and  recover  more 
qaickly.  Alcohol  I  almost  never  give  now;  formerly  my 
practice  was  different. 

A  Wonderful  Opesation. 

It  is  reported  in  the  French  papers  that  a  wonderful  new 

operation  has  been  performed.     It  is  more  than  wonderful ; 

It  is  unique,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated,  that  a  Swiss  surgeon  has 

removed  the  left  liver  ! 
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PROGNOSIS  IN  RELATION  TO  TREATMENT  OF 
Tl  P.EUCULOSIS  OE   THE    GENITO- 
URINARY ORGANS. 

Delivered   before  toe   Royal   College   of  Surgeons 
of  England. 

Bx    RICKMA.N    J.    GODLEE,     M.S.,    F.R.C.S.Enc, 


The  Pious  Founder. 
The  simplest  method  of  securing  a  limited  immortality  is 
that  which  involves  the  periodical  mention  of  the  name 
of  a  beneficiary  by  speakers  or  lecturers.  As  long  as  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  exist,  and 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  bring  in  any  income,  and  as  long 
as  men  can  be  found  to  deliver  lectures,  so  long  must  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bradshaw  be  twice  annually  revived  In 
London.  I  can  imagine  Dr.  Bradahaw,  if  he  was  a  cynic, 
in  an  exalted  state  of  purity  and  wisdom,  looking  down 
complacently  year  by  year  upon  those  who  undertake  this 
task;  watching  them  rack  their  brains  for  ideas  duiicg 
the  summer  months,  or  more  likely  feeling  the  prickings 
of  conscience  for  failing  in  this  duty.  If  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  peaceful  life — not  much  worried  with  the  cares  of 
practice,  not  greatly  embittered  by  the  aggravations  of 
public  life— it  may  be  hoped  that  he  is  grateful  to  those 
who  thus  vicariously  keep  his  memory  green. 

Staying  as  I  often  do  not  far  from  Reading,  and  knowing 
something  of  Andover,  I  have  made  some  inquiries  into 
his  history;  but  already,  though  he  died  only  forty- one 
years  ago,  very  little  is  to  be  made  out  concerning  him. 
There  is  an  aged  member  of  our  profession  at  Andover  who 
still  remembers  him,  and  an  old  retired  tradesman  there 
who  knew  him  well.  Speculation  as  to  his  birthplace 
seems  to  have  remained  unsatisfied;  he  was  said  to  have 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  there  were  the  usual  rumours 
about  exalted  connexions ;  but  I  have  discovered  that  he 
was  the  son  of  James  Bradshaw,  o£  St.  James's  Parish, 
Bristol.  He  was  a  man  of  some  refinement  and  eccen- 
tricity, who  wore  his  hair  long,  and  possessed  a  somewhat 
theatrical  manner.  He  never  did  much  practice,  either  at 
Andover  or  at  Reading,  though  at  the  latter  place  there  is 
a  tradition  that  he  incurred  some  odium  by  seeing 
patients  for  nothing  at  a  chemist's  shop.  He  is  said  by 
Sir  James  Paget,  wno  may  possibly  have  known  him,  to 
have  been  "  a  home-loving  and  studious  man,  who 
diligently  cultivated  his  mind  in  both  literature  and 
art."  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  numerous  distinctions,  but,  like  his  monu- 
ment whici  I  am  helping  to  erect,  they  grew  from  a  small 
basis.  Alter  studying  at  Westminster  and  Middlesex  he 
obtained  the  M  R.GS.Eug.,  on  December  13th,  1833,  being 
then  29  years  old,  and  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  by  elec- 
tion in  185*.  In  1833  he  also  obtained  the  M.D.Erlangen, 
which  was  probably  not  a  very  seriouB  ordeai.  In  1841 
he  became  an  Extra  Licentiate  of  the  Rcyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  which  means  that  he  passed  an 
examination  of  rather  low  standard  by  the  President  and 
"  Elects  "  giving  the  licence  to  those  who  practised  beyond 
seven  miles  from  London.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  was 
granted  the  M  R  C. P.  during  the  so-called  year  of  grace 
1859  without  examioatlon.  In  1844  he  matriculated  at 
New  Inn  H»U,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  43,  and  was  "  created  " 
M  A.  in  1817  without  any  sort  of  examination.  I  cannot 
say  where  his  degrees  cf  D.C.L.  and  LL.D.  were  obtained, 
but  certninly  not  in  England,  and  I  commend  this  object 
of  research  to  the  next  Bradshaw  Lecturer. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  University  Art 
Society  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Jennerlan 
Society.  He  wrote  papers  on  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
chronic  rheumatism  ; '  on  the  operation  of  narcotics : a 
on  a  case  of  chronic  abdominal  abscess;3  on  a  case  of 
spontaneous  cure  of  cercocele;'  and  on  the  history  of 
sheep; '  besides  various  articles  in  the  Muetllany  and 
other  periodicals  signed  "  Beta." 

He  mariied  the  widow  of  a  rich  jeweller  in  Andover, 
whose    money  was    lest    away  in  case    she  remarried ; 
3 


but  Dr.  Bradshaw  and  his  wife  bought  the  reversion 
for  a  sum  down,  and  it  was  after  this  that  he 
moved  to  Reading,  where  he  lived  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  62  Mrs.  Bradshaw  was 
many  years  older  than  her  husband,  whom,  how- 
ever, she  survived  for  fourteen  years,  and  It  is  the 
bequest  in  her  will,  dated  1875  and  proved  in  1880  which 
places  me  in  my  present  unhappy  position,  and  therefore 
it  is  against  her  and  not  her  husband  that  the  grudge, 
if  any,  is  to  be  entertained.  Dr.  Bradshaw  himself,  it 
appears,  had  offered  to  endow  a  pathological  department 
in  connexion  with  the  Reading  Hospital,  but  for  some 
reason  or  another  this  was  not  accepted.  At  some  period 
of  his  life  he  added  a  final  "e"  to  his  name,  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  its 
correct  orthography.  It  is  thue  spelt  in  an  obituary 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Reading  Mercury  and  Oxford 
Gazette  for  August  25th,  18C6,  in  which  we  read: 

With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bradshawe  of  this  town,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  inst., 
after  a  protracted  illness.  .  .  .  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
been  a  contributor  of  professional  subjects  and  miscellaneous 
articles  to  various  publications.  He  was  a  kind  and  warm- 
hearted friend,  aud  duriDg  a  residence  of  nj&ny  years  in  this 
town  he  was  ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
by  affording  gratuitous  relief,  and  by  tho3e  his  death  will  be 
especially  felt. 


The  Resistance  of  the  Body  to  Tubercle. 

The  subject  of  this  lecture  seems  small  when  contrasted 
with  the  larger  themes  of  those  distinguished  men  who 
have  preceded  me ;  but,  besides  its  intrinsic  interest, 
there  is  a  wider  one,  because  it  opens  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  resistance  of  the  human  body  to  the 
attacks  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

It  is  Instructive  from  this  point  of  view  to  look  back 
upon  the  accepted  teaching  with  regard  to  tubercle  in 
general  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  student.  Although  what 
were  considered  exceptional  cases  of  cuie  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  came  under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  all, 
it  was  generally  held  that  this  was  an  almost  invariably 
fatal  disease.  At  the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that  a 
large  number  of  tuberculous  Bil'eetloES  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  which  were  either  imperfectly  treated  or  not 
treated  at  all,  had  a  natural  tendency  towards  recovery. 
I  am  speaklDg  of  about  1870,  when  the  excision  of  tuber- 
culous joints  was  a  comparatively  recent  invention,  when 
tuberculous  glands  were  either  left  alone  or  if  they  sup- 
purated were  only  incised,  when  lupus  (which,  however,  at 
that  time  was  not  recognized  as  tuberculous)  was  only 
treated  with  nitric  acid  or  the  cautery,  when  nephrectomy 
was  hardly  thought  of,  and  when  few  would  have  advised 
the  removal  of  a  tuberculous  testicle.  Many  of  my 
hearers  must  be  old  enough  to  remember  that  it  was  then, 
as  now,  not  uncommon  for  tuberculous  joints,  if  taken 
early  and  treated  with  absolute  fixation  and  counter- 
irritation,  to  make  almost  complete  recoveries;  they  will 
also  remember  how  common  it  was  to  see  people,  other- 
wise in  good  health,  whose  necks  were  maiked  with  the 
frightful  scars  caused  by  suppurating  glands  or  resulting 
from  the  lavages  of  lupus,  and  that  suppurating  tuber- 
culous testicles  did  not  even  frequently  continue  to  dis- 
charge for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  All  this  is 
ot  course  perfectly  well  known,  and  yt^t  the  modern 
student  is  tempted,  as  the  result  of  modern  teaching,  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  often  sees  old  cured  tuberculous 
lesions  in  the  postmortem  room — oicatrizfd  lungs,  cal- 
careous glands,  strumous  kidneys,  and  the  like— evidences 
of  long  past  acute  tuberculous  trouble  in  patients  who 
have  died  of  some  totally  different  disorder. 

The  modem  teaching  to  which  I  refer,  to  put  it  baldly, 
is  that  if  there  is  one  obvious  tuberculous  focus,  and  no 
evidence  of  any  other,  it  should  be  extlrpattd  root  and 
branch,  lest  there  should  be  left  behind  some  root  of 
bitterness  from  whieh  the  whole  body  may  at  some  future 
time  be  infected.  This  teaching  has  no  doubt  much  to  be 
said  for  it,  but  the  first  part  oi  the  proposition  must  not 
be  divorced  from  the  eecond ;  and  it  is  not  only  important 
to  know  whether  there  is  at  the  time  any  active  tubercle 
elsewhere,  but  also  whether,  in  the  case  of  twin  organs, 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  the  fellow  escaping,  even 
although  it  be  apparently  healthy  at  the  time  the  effected 
one  is  removed,  and  what  the  effect  upon  the  system  is 
likely  to  be  if  only  one  of  such  twin  organs  be  left  and  it 
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fall  a  victim  subsequently  to  the  attacks  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF    BONBS   AND   JOINTS. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  principle  upon  the 
treatment  of  tuberculous  affections  ol  bones  and  joints. 
Before  this  period  the  opening  of  a  psoas  abscess  was  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  signing  of  the  patient's  death 
warrant,  and  It  was  therefore  postponed  till  the  latest  pos- 
sible moment.  In  the  same  way  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
in  connexion  with  a  tuberculous  joint  was  almost  always 
the  precursor  of  excision  or  amputation.  Not  of  course 
that  in  either  case  the  tuberculous  process  was  aggravated, 
but  because  septic  organisms  entered  In,  like  the  seven 
other  spirits  in  the  parable,  and  the  last  state  became, 
therefore,  much  worse  than  the  first.  But  as  soon  as  it 
was  possible  to  eliminate  or  keep  In  check  the  septic 
element,  it  was  shown  that  tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine 
could  be  arrested  and  heal  and  cicatrize,  at  least  as  well 
when  It  communicated  with  a  sinus  leading  to  the  surface 
as  when  no  suppuration  had  taken  place.  And  in  the 
case  of  joints  two  methods  of  treatment  were  introduced, 
one  by  Lister  and  the  other  by  Koaig,  which  for  a  time 
had  a  considerable  vogue,  but  which  have  long  fallen  into 
disuse.  Lister's  plan  consisted  in  making  loug  and  deep 
Incisions  into  the  pulpy  synovial  membrane,  say  one  3  in. 
long  on  each  side  of  a  knee  or  an  ankle,  putting  drainage 
tube3  across  the  joints  and  then  trusting  to  complete 
fixation  and  rigid  antiseptic  treatment.  Kunig's  was 
for  tuberculous  hydrops  articuli,  in  which  the  synovial 
membrane  becomes  converted  into  a  Bubstance  which 
he  compared  to  boiled  bacon  rind.  He  made  two 
long  incisions,  one  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  and 
pulled  out  through  each  as  much  of  the  boiled 
bacon  rind  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  but  without 
making  any  attempt  to  remove  the  whole  of  It.  The 
cesult  was  often  excellent ;  and  yet  no  attempt  was  made 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  affected  synovial  membrane. 
I  adduce  these  two  examples,  not  that  there  is  anything 
very  remaskable  in  them,  though  they  were  remarkable 
enough  at  the  time,  but  in  order  to  emphasize  two  well 
known  fasts — first,  that  It  is  not  essential  to  lake  away  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  tissue  from  a  tuberculous  part,  and, 
secondly,  that,  by  partial  removal  or  simple  drainage,  a 
degree  of  physiological  usefulness  may  be  retained  which 
excision  or  amputation  can  never  secure. 

Doubtless  it  was  not  then,  nor  is  it  even  now,  in  these 
more  enlightened  days  (with  all  respect  to  Sir  Almroth 
Wright,  to  whose  work  I  Bha!  1  have  later  to  refer),  com- 
pletely understood  in  what  way  the  treatment  led  up  to 
the  cure.  Formerly  we  spoke  about  the  relief  of  tension, 
the  removal  of  congestion,  and  complete  immobilization, 
now  we  have  our  attention  directed  to  tryptij  ferments 
and  bacteriotropic  substances.  The  problem  remains  com- 
plicated. The  hypothesis  upon  which  the  treatment  was 
founded  was  different  from  that  which  now  explains  the 
cure.  At  the  present  time  the  most  important  eflect  of 
the  Incisions  might  be  held  to  be  the  removal  of  stagnant 
fluids  from  the  source  ol  Infection  and  the  diucoing  of 
this  infected  locus  with  fresh  lymph  charged  with  bacterio- 
tropic substances.  These  new  ideas  are  intensely  inter- 
esting, as  Indeed  were  the  old  one3,  and  few  imagine  that 
the  last  word  upon  the  subject  has  even  yet  been  said. 

Illustrative  Casks. 

!,et  me  now  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
have  made  me  choose  the  subject  of  my  lecture,  and  begin 
by  sadly  owning  that  the  only  advantage  of  growing  older 
is  that  one  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  what 
(in  our  short  lives)  we  reckon  as  many  years,  and  can 
therefore  speak  from  personal  knowledge  In  such  a  matter 
as  that  of  the  prognosis  of  a  chronic  disease. 

I  know  a  man  53  years  of  age  now  who  would 
pass  muster  in  a  crowd  for  a  healthy  man.  He 
comes  from  a  stock  in  which  tuberculous  disease  has 
occurred  rather  frequently,  but  he  himself  escaped 
till  the  age  of  34,  when  he  suffered  from  left  pleurisy, 
and  was  treated  by  Sir  Andrew  Clavk,  whose  came 
in  this  connexion  will  remind  many  of  the  extreme 
chronlcity  of  some  tuberculous  affections  and  of  the 
grand  life  work  which  a  tuberculous  man  may  accomplish. 
In  the  following  year,  1889,  he  came  under  my  care  for 
tuberculous  epididymitis  of  the  right  side,  and  I  removed 
the  testicle.    This  wis  followed  In  1890  by  •  arl?s  of  the 


sternum,  and  in  1891,  as  is  so  common,  by  disease  of  the 
other  testicle,  which  I  scraped,  leaving  only  a  paltry 
fragment  of  the  organ.  He  after  varda  had  tuberculous 
cystitis  and  degeneration  of  the  prostate,  an  abscess  about 
the  right  kidney,  and  symp'oms  cf  caries  of  the  spine. 
The  bladder  was  treated  by  rest  and  injections  of  sliver 
nitrate  and  iodoform,  the  abscess  round  the  kidney  by 
incision,  and  the  sternum  by  scraping.  No  abscess  formed 
in  connexion  with  the  spine,  but  a  certain  amount  of 
kyphosis  ensued.  Everything  has  now  been  in  abeyance 
for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  remains  ol  the  testicle  have 
enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  very  decent  approximation  in 
shape  and  consistence  to  a  normal  organ,  and  the  prostate 
is  not  to  be  felt.  The  only  obvioun  abnormality  is  the 
presence  of  a  small  amount  of  debris  in  the  urine,  in 
which,  however,  no  pus  cells  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  are  to 
be  found.  The  patient  can  play  two  round3  of  golf  a  day 
with  comfort,  can  attend  evening  parties  or  church,  and 
can  hold  his  water  sometimes  for  three  hours  by  day  and 
for  five  hours  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.  So  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  result  is  not  unsatisfactory. 

One  case  ODly  is  aB  unconvincing  as  volumes  of  sta- 
tistics, so  I  must  ask  your  forbearance  while  I  relate  a 
few  more.  Bat  I  want  to  make  myself  understood  as 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  exceptional  but  rather 
commoD. 

In  1897  I  saw  with  Dr.  Ringer  a  youDg  lady  of  19  who 
nine  years  previously  had  had  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
right  hip,  from  which  she  made  a  recovery  with  ankylosis 
ol  the  joint.  At  the  time  she  came  under  my  notice  she 
was  suffering  from  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  bladder 
of  ten  months'  standing,  which,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  that  day,  but  I  think  rather  against  the  wise  instinct  of 
my  colleague,  I  treated  by  scraping  and  the  application 
of  iodoform.  I  do  not  think  it  did  a  particle  of  good,  and 
It  led  to  the  introduction  of  other  organisms  into  the 
bladder  besides  the  tubercle  bacilli.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  disease  rather  quickly  subsided  and  the  bladcler 
symptoms  disappeared.  She  became  well  end  fairey 
strong,  and  was  able  to  enter  with  zest  into  the  amus  - 
ments  suitable  for  a  healthy  young  woman.  For  the  last 
ten  years  she  has  been  free  from  any  tuberculous  lesion, 
and  she  leads  an  active  life  occupied  with  parish  work, 
playing  golf  and  dancing  (tbey  say  she  waltzes  really 
well  but  cannot  manage  a  polka).  The  urine  is  normal, 
and  guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  It  in  October  of  this 
year  were  not  affected  with  tubercle. 

One  of  the  earlhst  recollections  and  causes  of  wonder  of 
my  childhood  is  that  of  a  boy  some  years  older  than 
myself  with  marked  kyphosis  from  spinal  cariep.  He  was 
thoroughly  well  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  which 
included  a  Cambridge  career  and  a  shooting  box  In  Scot- 
land. He  was  twice  married,  and  had  one  child  by  the 
first  marriage.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  age  of  46,  he  developed  tuberculous 
epididymitis  which  suppurated.  But  the  abscess,  which 
was  opened  and  scraped,  healed  acd  gave  no  further 
trouble. 

There  is  a  lady  of  51,  delicate  certainly,  but  quite  able 
to  enter  Into  the  occupations  of  a  woman  of  society,  who 
has  had  renal  symptoms  for  tea  or  eleven  years.  I  saw 
her  five  years  ago,  and  was  able  to  place  beyond  dispute 
the  fact  that  she  had  at  leaBt  one  tuberculous  kidney.  I 
expressed  a  very  strong  opinion  against  Rny  operation  on 
It,  being  led  to  this  principally  by  the  fact  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  low,  1012,  and  it  con- 
tained one-sixth  of  albumen.  This  opinion  was  rot 
shared  by  all  her  medical  advisers ;  but  it  was 
followed,  and  the  result  fully  justifies  the  course 
adopted,  aa  her  health  has  much  improved  under  ordinary 
treatment. 

A  strong  healthy-looking  man  of  64,  a  monorchid,  after 
spending  fourteen  years  in  China,  returned  homo  in  1878, 
and  has  enjojcl,  he  says,  splendid  health  sinoe.  He  was 
married  in  1875,  and  has  four  children,  varying  in  age 
from  29  to  23.  Four  aad  a  half  years  ago  he  squeezed  his 
testicle  in  mounting  his  bicycle  which  made  it  swell,  and 
1  :  two  and  a  hilf  months  an  arscess  formed,  which  he  was 
told  was  not  tuberculous.  Tie  sinus  gradually  closed. 
I  saw  him  in  February  of  this  year,  and  theie  was  not 
any  doubt  about  the  dlsgncsis,  as  the  epididymis,  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord,  and  the  vesicula  were  very  hard 
and  craggy,  and  there  was  a  small  hydrocele.  The 
diagnosis  was   confirmed   by   findirg  tubercle  bacilli  in 
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the  flocculent  debris  and  mucus,  which  weie  present  in 
small  quantities  in  the  urine;  and  rodents  inoculated  with 
it  died  of  tuberculosis.  He  rested  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  returned  to  his  country  home,  from  which  he  comes 
np  to  business  in  the  City  ;  not  certainly  an  ideal  life,  but 
it  is  hi3  daily  bread,  and  in  spite  of  warnings  he  does  not 
see  his  way  to  stop  it.  In  the  meantime  he  had  gained 
7  lb.  in  weight  when  I  last  saw  him  in  July,  and  nothing 
is  to  be  done  to  the  testicle. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  some  of  these  patients  are 
walking  on  the  edge  of  a  more  obvious  precipice  than  the 
ret!  of  mankind.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  ease  I  had  hoped 
to  bring  forward  as  a  striking  example  of  chronicity. 

A  stockbroker,  34  years  of  age,  came  under  medical  care 
lor  irritability  of  the  bladder,  emissions,  erections,  etc.,  in 
1895.  at  which  time  the  urine  contained  pus  and  tubercle 
bacilli.  Irrigations  were  employed  and  the  symptoms 
disappeared.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  for  a  voyage, 
and  there  was  some  thickening  of  one  epididymis.  He 
speat  the  winter  of  18978  abroad,  and  in  1899  one  testicle 
swelled.  I  saw  him  in  1900,  and  found  both  testicles  and 
epldidymes  much  swollen,  h3id  and  painless,  and  much 
induration  of  both  vesiculae  semlmles.  The  right  kidney 
was  much  enlarged  and  hard.  The  urine  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  1015  to  1010,  and  contained  pus  and  occasionally 
a  speck  or  two  of  blood  and  numerous  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
no  more  albumen  than  the  pus  would  account  for.  The 
only  symptoms  were  slight  frequeccy,  especially  in  tem- 
perate as  opposed  to  warm  climates,  and  inability  foe  very 
h3rd  work,  and  occasional  aching  in  the  right  loin.  His 
appearance  was  robust.  To  summarize  rather  copious 
notes,  this  patient  was  allowed  to  return  for  (hort  spells  to 
his  business  in  the  summer,  but  made  to  winter  abroad, 
and  he  went  on  very  well  indeed,  the  enlarged  organs  all 
becoming  less  obvious  and  the  general  health  remaining 
good,  though  the  urine  became  somewhat  more  albuminous. 
However,  after  working  rather  harder  than  usual,  his 
health  showed  signs  of  failure  in  1904-5,  and  he  could  not 
pick  up  after  an  attack  of  influenza  In  March,  1905,  and 
died  unexpectedly  of  heart  failure  in  June  of  that  year — 
that  is,  nine  years  after  he  first  consulted  a  doctor. 

But  as  a  contrast  take  this,  the  last  case  I  will  inflict 
upon  you — of  a  doctor,  cow  45  years  of  age,  who  is  known 
to  have  had  tubarcle  of  the  prostate  and  vesiculae 
Keminales  in  1895,  and  on  this  account  was  sent  to  South 
Africa.  His  troubles  had  begun  four  years  previously,  to 
ihat  he  probably  had  a  tuberculous  bladder  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  must  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his  case, 
his  two  residences  in  South  Africa,  his  attacks  of  pyelitis, 
and  his  final  settlement  in  1899  (at  which  time  tubercle 
bacilli  were  still  to  be  obtained  from  the  urine)  in  the 
8oath  of  England,  where  he  is  still  carrying  on  a  busy 
practice.  Not  that  he  is  robust;  but  he  has  lost  almost 
all  his  bladder  symptoms,  and  there  is  no  longer  pus  or 
blood  in  the  urine.  The  urine,  however,  occasionally  has 
an  offensive  smell  which  he  subdues  with  urotroplne.  Its 
speeilij  gravity  is  1026  The  only  actual  symptcm  is  a 
dull  ache  in  the  right  loin  which  does  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  work,  and  he  keeps  ia  fair  general  health 
and  nutrition,  I  saw  him  on  November  21st  cf  this  year, 
and  found  him  well  nourished  and  with  no  obvious 
physical  signs  of  disease  in  kidney,  bladder,  or  prostate. 

I  could  produce  many  similar  case3  from  my  notebooks, 
which  are  not  those  of  a  specialist,  but  of  what  is  celled  a 
mere  surgeon.  But,  while  stating  my  belief  that  tut  era- 
loas  diseases  of  these  organs  are  at  least  as  chronic  as,  and 
perhaps  even  more  disposed  to  undergo  spontaneous  cure 
than,  those  of  other  parts,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  Tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder 
mav  cause  intense  trouble,  and  exhaust  the  patient  by  the 
irritation  it  produces;  tuberculous  nephritis  with  a  blocked 
ureter  may  be  a  practically  hopeleES  condition  as  far  as  the 
kidney  is  concerned,  and  tuberculoas  affection  of  tl  e 
Fallopian  tube  may  give  rise  to  dangerous  and  fatal  com- 
plications. 

I  recall  the  rase  of  a  young  man,  aged  32,  of  tuberculous 
stock,  whom  I  saw  in  1895  with  my  late  colleague.  Dr. 
Poore,  on  account  of  polyuria  and  great  frequency  of 
micturition,  his  symptoms  having  been  noticed  about  six 
months.  He  passed  water  every  hour,  and  the  amount 
reached  8  pints  a  day.  His  urice  had  a  apeeifio  gravity  of 
1002,  and  contained  sometimes  some  small  clot3,  but 
always  a  little  pus  and  tubercle  bacilli.  He  had  lost  flesh, 
but  was  hading  an  ac'.lve  life,  hunting  and  to  on ;  and  his 


friends  almost  resented  the  grave  prognosis  we  were  forced 
to  give,  bat  he  only  lived  a  few  months  after  our  inter- 
view with  him,  and_is  said  to  have  died  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  kidneys. 

I  thought  at  one  time  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
a  prognosis  depending  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  bat  the  problem  is  too  complicated,  there  being 
so  many  other  renal  conditions  commonly  met  with 
In  tuberculona  patients.  I  have,  moreover,  already 
adduced  one  case  which  is  pursuing  a  calm  aod  equable 
course  in  spite  of  albuminous  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 
It  is  indeed  most  diilioult  to  say  which  cases  will  go 
rapidly  cr  slowly  dcwnhill,  arjd  which  are  likely  to 
remain  stationary  or  Improve — an  important  fact  to  bear 
in  mind  when  we  are  asked  to  congratulate  a  surgeon 
upon  ihe  brilliant  results  of  a  single  operation,  or  even 
a  dczen,  for  it  would  be  generally  possible  to  captbem 
with  similar  successes  obtained  by  pursuing  a  Fabian 
policy. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment  of  ins  Vaiuotjs  Ohgaks 
under  Discussion. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  very  shortly  what  the 
diseases  are  which  are  under  discussion. 

We  may  at  once  put  out  of  consideration  the  miliary  affec- 
tions, because,  although  the  earliest  stage  of  a  tuberculona 
lesion  alway  s  consists  in  the  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle,  it  is 
not  until  one  or  other  of  the  degenerative  changes  has  set 
In  that  symptoms  arise  suggesting  surgical  Interference, 
and  It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advisability  and 
the  nature  of  surgical  interference  that  the  question  of 
prognosis  la  to  be  discussed. 

Tubercle  of  the  Adrenals. 

Tubercle  of  the  adrenals  is  suDh  a  medical  disease  that 
it  may  seem  pedantic  to  refer  to  it  in  a  surgical  lecture. 
It  ia  said  always  to  be  progressive,  though  its  course  is 
chronic,  and  always  to  give  rise  to  Addison's  disease.  I 
can  recall,  however,  two  cases  of  surgical  interest  which 
alone  would  make  me  shy  of  operatirg  when  this  condition 
was  suspected.  One  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  man  who 
was  under  Lord  Lister's  care  in  1888,  on  account  of  an 
almost  acute  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  vas  deferens 
as  it  lay  in  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  vaa  and  the  testicle 
were  removed,  and  the  latter  contained  a  few  grey  granula- 
tions. He  had  had  tuberculous  testis  as  a  boy,  and  sis 
years  before  the  orchidectomy,  caries  ol  the  spine  with  a 
psoas  abscess,  from  which  he  had  recovered.  His  skin 
was  broEzsd.  He  died  collapsed  a  few  days  after  the 
operation,  and  his  adrenals  were  found  to  be  enlarged 
and  no  doubt  tuberculous. 

The  other  was  a  young  man  in  the  Bromptcn  Hospital 
whose  skin  was  deeply  brotzed  and  who  had  enormous 
glands  en  one  side  of  the  neck  which  displaced  the  trachea 
considerably  to  the  other  side.  It  was  suggested  that 
they  were  lymphadenomatoup,  but  he  went  rapidly 
downhill,  and  at  the  autopsy  all  the  lesions  in  glands  and 
adresals  were  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

Kilr.eyi. 

The  conditions  in  the  kidney  which  give  me  to  symptoms 
8re  the  cheesy  or  calcareous  degeneration  of  tuberculous 
deposits,  or  the  breaking  down  of  these  deposits  into 
abscesses  which  msy  or  may  not  burst  Into  or  communi- 
cate with  the  pelvia  of  the  kidney  cr  the  perirenal  tissue. 
It  not  common  to  meet  with  these  conditions  unassociated 
with  more  or  less  pyelitis,  and  pyelitis  with  a  normal 
kldcey  is  practically  unknown. 

If  the  tuberculous  deposits  have  simply  undergone 
cheesy  degeneration,  th*re  Is  probably  enlargement  of  the 
kidney.but  symptoms  may  be  almost  en  tireiy  absent  or  very 
slight,  such  enlarged  kidneys  beitg  sometimes  discovered 
accidentally.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  kidney  may  be 
affected  in  this  way,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be 
one  or  several  cheesy  masses  in  a  kidney  the  rest  of  which 
is  comparatively  healthy. 

The  question  of  deuing  with  such  a  kidney  H  there 
are  no  urgent  symptoms  depends  upon  what  views  arc- 
held  as  to  the  likelihood  of  Its  being  the  only  tuberculous 
focus  in  the  body,  and  especially  as  to  the  probability  of 
the  other  kidney  being  at  the  moment  or  in  the  future 
affected.  It  is  unlikely  that  by  the  time  the  kidney  can 
ba  diagnosed  there  wlil  be  no  other  deposits  in  the  body, 
a-d  I  am  therefore  opp:Eei   to  nepbreetcmy  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  eradicating  all  the  existing  tubercle  irom 
the  system. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  as  to  the  sequence  of  events 
In  the  affections  under  discussion.  It  is  certain  that 
primary  tuberculosis  of  one  kidney  occurs,  and  that  the 
other  may  escape  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  also 
certain  ttiat  th»  disease  may  spread  down  the  ureter  to 
the  bladder.  The  fact  that  the  early  symptoms  are  often 
vesical  does  not  prove  that  the  bladder  Is  affected  at  the 
time  these  symptoms  appear,  for  any  vesical  symptom 
may  be  caused  by  a  renal  affection.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  only 
occurs  as  a  part  of  tuberculosis  of  the  prostate,  but  this 
I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case ;  and,  holding  the  view 
that  it  is  a  curable  disease,  I  maintain  that  post-mortem 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  likely  to  be  deceptive.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  it  may  spread  from  the  bladder  along 
the  ureters  to  the  kidneys  in  the  same  wa?  that  septic 
troubles  do ;  but  while  this  is  an  easy  matter  to  argue 
about,  it  is  not  a  simple  one  to  prove. 

It  is  or  may  be  possible,  by  means  of  various  separators 
or  by  means  of  catheterizlng  the  ureteis  to  ascertain 
whether  the  secretion  from  the  opposite  kidney  has  a 
respectable  specific  gravity,  and  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  contain  tubercle  bacilli ;  but  such  an  observation  does 
not  settle  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
deposits  of  tubercle  in  the  organ.  There  13,  however,  now 
no  excuse  for  makipg  the  mistake  that  I  onca  witnessed 
in  the  early  days  of  nephrectomy,  of  removing  the  only 
functional  kidney.  The  remorse  of  the  very  sensitive 
surgeon  to  whom  this  happened  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Ko  change  In  the  mental  condition  and  but  little  in  the 
physical  occurred  for  several  days,  and  then,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  hospital  visit,  the  end  came  suddenly 
with  an  epileptiform  convulsion. 

But  seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  "the  state 
of  the  opposite  kidney,  and  that  it  is  likely,  or  at  all 
events  possible,  that  it  will  be  affected  later,  and  that  the 
chance  of  life  must  be  a  poor  one  if  there  be  only  one 
kidney  and  that  tuberculous,  I  am  opposed  to  removing 
the  obviously  affected  one  which  causes  no  symptoms, 
even  if  the  evidence  is  against  the  presence  of  any  disease 
in  the  other.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
the  unaffected  kidney  escaping  for  a  long  time  or  alto- 
gether if  the  affected  one  be  not  removed,  which  is  an 
argument  against  the  likelihood  of  one  kidney  being 
infected  from  the  other,  and  therefore  in  favour  of  letting 
the  diseased  one  alone  if  it  is  not  a  source  of  incon- 
venience. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  What'is  to  be  done  when 
the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  exposure 
of  the  kidney?  It  is  presupposed  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  other  k'dnf  y,  and 
that,  if  its  secretion  does  not  suggest  the  absence  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  the  cautious  surgeon  will  always  select 
the  least  serious  operation.  The  kidney  then  is  exposed, 
and  one  of  these  conditions  is  found : 

Pyelitis  with  a  fairly  healthy  kidney. 

Patches  of  tuberculous  disease,  possibly  cheesy  or  cal- 
careous, in  a  fairly  healthy  kidney  with  or  without  obvious 
pyelitis. 

A  disorganized  or  atrophied  kidney  with  probably  extensive 
pyelitis.  It  may  be  a  mere  shell  of  renal  tissue  enclosing  large 
collections  of  pultaceous  cheesy  matter  (phthisis  renalis). 

Such  a  kidney  as  the  last  I  phould,  if  the  other  kidney 
were  snppcsed  to  be  normal,  unhesitatingly  remove  with 
as  mn'h  of  the  ureter  as  I  could  get  hold  of, and  hope  that 
the  patient  might  long  be  spared  from  the  incidence  of 
disease  in  the  opposite  kidney;  and  I  should  quite  expect 
that  there  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  his 
general  condition  and  that  his  resisting  power  might 
thereby  be  increased.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  capsule, 
it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  thickening  and  adhesion 
to  surrounding  parts.  If  there  be  much  adhesion,  the 
removal  of  the  capsule  involves  much  more  haemorrhage 
and  shock.  On  the  other  hand,  If  left  behind  it  doeB  not, 
in  my  experience,  do  much  harm.  If  the  capsule  be 
removed  it  Is  far  more  easy  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
pelvis  and  to  deal  with  the  probably  diseased  ureter. 

But  if  the  disease  were  confined  to  localized  patches  of 
tubercle,  and  the  remaining  portions  had  a  healthy  or 
moderately  healthy  appearance,  I  should  have  faith  in  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  organ  and  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the— «ha!l   I   gay?— sneers    of    some  of  the 


strong  advocates  of  nephrectomy,  but  should  remove  the 
diseased  foci  and  bring  the  sides  of  the  wound  together 
with  trustworthy  absorbable  catgut,  putting  a  drainage 
tube  either  down  to  the  kidney  or  into  the  pelvis,  as 
occasion  might  require.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  not 
simply  from  reading  what  others  have  written,  but  from 
the  experience  of  such  cases  as  the  following : 

A  farm  bailiff,  43  years  of  age,  of  robust  appearance,  had  hip- 
jcint  disease  as  a  boy,  which  re=uited  in  aufcylosis  with  1£  in. 
shortening.  He  also  had  kera'.itie,  no  doubt  tuberculous. 
For  some  time  he  had  complained  of  symptoms  strongly 
suggesting  stone  in  the  right  kidney  ;  but  on  exposing  the 
organ  it  was  found  to  contain  numerous  cysts,  some  of  which 
contained  limpid  fluid  and  others  cheesy  material  ;  they 
occupied  mostly  the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  gland  presented  a  normal  apptarance.  The 
cheesy  material  was  scraped  away,  and  the  cyst  walls  as  far  as 
possible  were  cut  away,  which  entailed  the  removal  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  kidney.  A  drainage  tube  wa9  inserted,  which  was 
dispensed  with  on  the  eighteenth  day.  There  was  some  shock 
after  the  operation,  and  on  the  following  day  the  urine  con- 
tained 2.2  per  cent  of  sugar,  but,  except  for  this,  recovery  was 
uninterrupted,  and  he  left  the  hospital  on  December  2nd,  1906. 
When  seen  in  November,  1907,  he  was  is  excellent  health  and 
had  lost  all  his  pain.  He  rides  about  his  work  and  has  no 
complaints.  The  lower  end  of  the  right  kidney  can  be  felt. 
There  is  no  sign  of  active  tubercla,  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  are 
to  be  found  in  the  urine. 

A  railway  porter,  aged  24,  was  transferred  from  the  medical 
wards  with  the  diagnosis  of  calculous  pyelitis  ;  he  was  passing 
blood  and  pus,  which  segregation  showed  to  come  from  the  left 
kidney,  the  urine  from  the  right  being  normal.  No  tubercle 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  urine,  and  a  skiagram  showed  a 
shadow.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Johnson,  found  extensive  peri- 
adenitis, and  that  the  lower  pole  of  the  kidney  was  hard  and 
nodular— partly  caseous  and  partly  calcareous.  The  affected 
part  was  cut  away  with  scissors,  in  the  early  part  .of  April,  1906, 
the  kidney  was  drained,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 
I  saw  him  on  October  10  th.  1907 — he  looks  and  feels  perfectly 
well ;  the  kidney  can  be  felt,  but  there  are  no  marked  physical 
signs  anywhere.  The  urine  contains  some  pus  cells,  but  no 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  There  is  a  little  albumen.  He 
has  returned  to  his  laborious  occupation. 

Perhaps  these  may  be  thought  to  be  rather  exceptional 
cases,  but  they  are  far  from  unique,  and  I  believe  the  same 
arguments  as  to  treatment  apply  to  those  in  which  there 
are  one  or  a  few  abscesses.  I  always  adopted  the  plan  of 
opening  and  draining  snch  abscesses  before  the  methods 
of  segregation  h8d  been  perfected,  chiefly  from  fear  cf  the 
catastrophe  referred  to  above,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  esti- 
mating if  possible  the  state  of  the  other  kidney,  and  the 
degree  of  success  obtained  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the 
course  pursued.  Moreover,  if  what  I  have  said  about  the 
chronicity  of  the  disease  and  Its  tendency  to  become 
quiescent  is  true,  it  is  surely  another  and  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  dealing  In  this  unheroic  manner  cot  only  with 
these  eases,  but  still  more  with  those  where  the  principal 
trouble  is  pyelitis.  If  there  are  no  symptoms,  I  have 
already  said  I  would  leave  them  alone.  If  symptoms  are 
present,  I  would  drain  for  a  time,  unless,  of  couree,  the 
ureter  is  blocked,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  kidney  will  be  disorganized  or  atrophied,  and 
nephrectomy  will  be  the  only  resource. 

Amongst  those  who  advocate  nephrectomy  as  the  Ideal 
and  practically  the  only  operation  for  tuberculous 
nephritis  is  KrGalein.  His  paper6  is  most  interesting  and 
carefully  worked  out,  and  represents  admirably  the  views 
of  those  who  hold  an  opposite  view  from  mine.  It  deals 
with  51  cases,  in  92  per  cent,  of  which  the  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  unilateral  affection ;  but  his  records  go  back  to 
1880,  when  the  methods  of  segregation  of  the  urine  were 
rudimentary.  He,  however,  agrees  with  the  strongly- 
expressed  opinion  of  Israel  that,  in  spite  of  modem 
improvements,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  thst 
the  other  kidney  is  free  from  disease.  He,  however, 
says: 

We  surgaons  are  all  of  opinion  that  tuberculosis  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  affects  first  one  kidney  and  the 
other  later — often  much  later. 

And  he  points  out  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  surgeon 
who  sees  his  patients  during  life,  and  is  to  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  pathologist  who  sees  them  only  after 
death.  He  thinks  the  kidney  is  usually  affected  through 
the  blood  stream.  In  his  practice  nephrotomy  and 
partial  nephrectomy  have  given  place  to  complete 
nephrectomy,  which,  to  be  what  he  calls  typical,  includes 
the  removal  of  the  capsule,  and  he  thinks  it  one  of  the 
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most  successful  of  operations.  He  considers  that  the 
presence  of  numerous  other  tuberculous  loci  or  advanced 
cachexia  forms  no  absolute  contraindication  to  nephrec- 
tomy. So  long  as  it  could  be  established,  or  apnear  to 
be  established,  first,  that  the  other  kidney  was  intact 
and  functionating,  and,  secondly,  that  the  principal 
trouble  and  immediate  danger  depended  on  the  renal 
condition,  nephrectomy  was,  in  his  opinion,  Indicated.  Of 
54  nephrectomies,  10  at  the  time  ol  publication  had  died, 
8  ol  these  deaths  having  occurred  during  the  first  year, 
1  having  survived  seven  years,  and  another  eleven  years. 
Of  the  remaining  24,  no  less  than  14  had  survived  the 
operation  more  thini  three  years,  and  3  of  these  more  than 
nine  years.  Naturally  the  mortality  was  highest — 36  per 
cent. — amongst  the  ca3es  in  which  complications  were 
known  to  exist,  01  the  12  cases  which  were  supposed  to 
be  uncomplicated,  not  one  died  of  the  Immediate  effects  of 
the  operation,  and  only  1  had  subsequently  died  of  tuber- 
culosis (of  the  lungs,  bladder,  and  kidney),  and  that  after 
six  years. 

These  reeclts  are  striking  and  give  matter  for  sf  rious 
thought.  It  is  open  to  the  advocates  of  nephrectomy  to 
aay  that  such  cases  as  those  which  I  hsve  described  who 
have  survived  and  "  recovered "  without  nephrectomy 
might  have  done  the  same  if  the  kidney  had  been  removed, 
and  might  hsve  been  saved  the  tedious  process  of  conva- 
lescence. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that 
even  the  most  successful  cases  of  nephrectomy  might 
have  "  recovered  "  without  the  operation  ;  and  that  those 
who  died — certainly  those  who  died  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  operation  -might,  and  probably  would,  have 
had  a  longer  lease  of  life  if  tiiey  had  been  left  alone. 
I  am  not  a  blind  opponent  of  nephrectomy,  but  an 
advocate  for  a  very  careful  selection  of  cases  ;  and  I  think 
that  those  who  adopt  this  vietv  will  have  a  still  smaller 
mortality  to  record  than  even  these  admirable  results  of 
Professor  KtiJnkin. 

Urettrs. 

From  the  surgical  point  of  view  it  is  useless  to  consider 
the  tuberculous  affections  of  the  ureter  as  distinct  from 
thOBe  of  the  kidney ;  from  that  of  the  pathologist  it 
'a  interesting  to  eote  that  the  earlier  changes  consist 
in  the  formation  of  Email  submucous  plaques,  such 
as  are  occasionally  seen  uader  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra ;  that  these  may  go  on  to  the  formation 
of  superficial  ulcers  or  tuberculous  growths  which  may 
completely  obstruct  the  ureter,  and  that  the  process  is 
accompanied  by  extensive  fibrous  thickening  of  the  outer 
coat.  The  result  of  this  latter  change  also  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  lumen  and  sometimes  of  complete  stenosis. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  invariable  nor  indeed  a  very 
common  result,  but  U  it  should  occur  It  must  lead  to  a 
hopeless  disorganization  of  the  kidney  or  a  permanent 
renal  fistula.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
ureteric  tubercle  can  be  recovered  from  ;  bat  the  clinical 
evidence  that  thl3  may  occur  is  stroDg.  It  consists  in  the 
fact  that  after  a  patient  has  had  symptoms  and  signs  of 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidney  there  may 
come  a  time  when  no  pus  corpuscles  and  no  tubercle 
bacilli  can  be  discovered  in  the  urine. 

If  it  be  detf  rmined  to  remove  the  kidney,  and  the  ureter 
Is  found  to  be  diseased,  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  remove 
the  latter  as  far  as  possible,  which  means  rather  nearer  to 
the  bladder  in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;  but  I  cannot 
regard  the  removal  of  the  vesical  extremity  with  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  bladder  as  anything  else  than  a 
surgical  feat,  and  not  one  to  be  recommended  for  gsneral 
adoption. 

Bladder. 

The  subject  cf  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  difficult 
to  discuss  because  it  presents  Itself  in  such  varied  aspects 
and  is  often  comp'icated,  especially  in  the  male,  with 
disease  of  other  pacts  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  It  is 
not,  however,  for  the  moment  with  these  complicated 
cases  that  I  am  conce rued,  but  with  those  in  which  the 
disease  is  chiefly  if  not  altogether  confined  to  this 
organ.  And,  while  admitting  that  there  are  cases 
where  ulceration  is  considerable  and  involving  the 
trigone  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  very  severe,  I  think  that  the  more 
common  type  of  the  disease  is  one  In  which  the  only 
symptoms,  except,  perhaps,  some  failure  of  the  general 
health,  are  frequency  of  micturition,  possibly  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  cmount  of  pain  during  or  after  the 


act,  and  tbe  only  sign  observed  by  the  patient  is  that  the 
water  is  thick.  I  call  to  mind  many  instances  of  young 
women  who  have  endured  this  inconvenience  for  months 
or  years  without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  consult  a 
doctor,  and  in  whom  the  diagnosis  has  bepn  made  by  a 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  urine.  I  believe  that 
those  ol  long  experience  will  confirm  the  statement 
that  if  these  patients  are  placed  under  good  hygienic 
conditions  and  otherwise  left  alone  except  lor  the 
administration  ol  various  drugs,  such  as  crotrcp'ne  and 
8*lol,  which  may  or  may  not  bo  of  much  service,  many  of 
them  will  pursue  a  very  chronic  comae,  and  the  symptoms 
and  signa  will  often  very  much  subside  or  completely  disap- 
pear. And  probably  many  of  thecasesofsimplecystitis  which 
were  1  in  former  days  unexplained,  and  which  recovered  or 
became  mildly  chronic,  were  of  this  nature.  Such,  lor 
txample,  is  that  of  a  lady  now  between  40  and  50  who  had 
cystitis  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  still  suffers  from  a 
certain  amount  cf  frequency,  but,  except  for  some  neuroses, 
Is  now  in  excellent  health.  A  brother  and  two  sisters 
have  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  a  sister  and  a 
niece  died  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  and  therefore, 
even  if  an  examination  of  the  urine  at  the  present  time  did 
not  reveal  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  I  should  not  be 
convinced  that  her  original  trouble  had  not  been  tuberculous 
cystitis. 

We  must  remember  that  it  has  been  positively 
asserted,  though  by  others  It  is  denied,  that  tubercle 
bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  urine  of  persons  with 
general  tuberculosis  who  have  no  gross  tuberculous  lesion 
in  the  genitourinary  tract.  Metchnikoff,7  after  sum- 
marizing the  evidence,  states  positively  that  micro- 
organisms, after  their  entrance  into  the  refractory  animal, 
are  not  eliminated  by  any  of  the  excretory  channels  which 
serve  for  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  soluble  poisons. 
Joseph  Walsh,8  on  the  other  hand,  brings  forward  stroug 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  none  may  be  discoverable  in  the  urine  of  those  who 
have  had  tuberculous  lesions  of  this  nature,  although  pas 
or  excess  of  mucus  or  epithelial  debris  may  still  be 
present.  The  persistence  of  turbidity  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  septic  organisms  are  commonly  present  In 
the  urine  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  tuberculous 
cystitis;  which  leads  up  to  the  observation  that 
while  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done 
actively  in  such  cases  it  is  easy  to  point  out  how  many  of 
the  possible  active  treatments  may  do  actual  harm.  First 
comes  the  question  of  catheter  specimens.  It  is  of  course 
satisfactory  to  have  a  specimen  ol  urine  which  is  beyond 
suspicion,  and  it  is  often  said  that  our  methods  of  cathe- 
terization are  so  perfect  that  there  is  no  danger  of  intro- 
ducing sepsis  by  this  simple  process.  But  how  is  the 
catheter  specimen,  as  a  rale,  obtained  ?  Is  it  not,  if  the 
patient  be  a  female  in  the  hospital,  usually  entrusted  to  a 
Sister  or  a  nurse  ?  And  can  any  of  us  say  that  we  have  never 
seen,  even  inmodern  days,  sepsis  started  by  catheterization? 
Surely  not  one  of  us.  And  once  in,  how  almost  impossible 
it  is  to  eradicate  these  organisms  !  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  in  cases  of  tuberculous  cystitis,  If  the  surgeon 
requires  a  catheter  specimen,  he  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  himself  responsible  for  obtaining  it.  And  what 
is  to  be  said  about  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  ? 
This  is  delicate  ground,  because  I  know  how  extensively 
it  is  practised,  and  recognize  the  satisfaction  of  making 
an  exact  diagnosis,  and  so  I. will  only  say  this,  that  it  is 
a  surgical  operation  which  demands  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  all  the  details  of  antiseptic  treatment. 

The  days  of  draining  the  bladder,  scraping  the  ulcers, 
and  other  heroic  treatments  are,  I  suppose,  for  the  present 
over.  Injections  of  silver  nitrate  (|  grain,  aq.  ad  oz.), 
when  frequency  and  pain  are  urgent  and  severe,  some- 
times appear  to  do  good ;  but,  speaking  generally,  I 
believe  that  the  more  cases  ol  simple  tuberculous  cystitis 
are  left  alone  the  better  the  prognosis  will  be. 

For  the  moment  I  am  reserving  the  question  of  treat- 
ment by  bacterial  vaccines ;  but  I  think,  with  cur  present 
lights,  that  it  should  be  employed  on  all  suitable  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  bladder. 

Testes. 
Tubercle  of  the  testicle  is  more  easy  to  write  about, 
because  it  Is  a  common,  tangible  disease  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  form  a  definite  opinion  from  personal  experience, 
I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : 
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1.  That  it  la  usually  a  chronic  disease,  and  that  a 
majority  of  those  cases  which  appear  to  be  acute  or  sub- 
acute  have  been  preceded  by  a  slow  enlargement  of  the 
organ  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
And  this  is  based  upon  the  facts  that  thicken- 
ings of  the  epididymis  are  often  discovered  acci- 
dentally, and  that,  in  operations  on  the  acu'e  or 
subacute  cases,  more  extensive  cheesy  masses  are 
usually  met  with  than  it  is  possible  to  suppose  could 
have  been  formed  since  the  apparent  onset  of  the 
disease.  No  doubt  the  acute  piocess  does  occur.  I  saw, 
for  example,  a  policeman  whose  testicle  enlarged  rapidly 
as  the  immediate  result  of  a  well  known  trick  of  the 
criminal  classes  whilst  they  are  being  arrested,  and  became 
the  seat  of  acute  tuberculous  degeneration ;  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  disease  very  quickly  developed  In  children, 
but  I  maintain  that  these  are  exceptional  cases. 

2.  Tnat  it  Is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  the  rule  for  the 
second  testicle  ultimately  to  be  affected  whether  the  fir6t 
has  been  removed  or  not. 

I  have  given  up  removing  every  tuberculous  testicle, 
however  quiescent,  If  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  tubercle 
could  be  found  elsewhere,  because  It  has  so  often  led  to 
disappointment,  the  patient  returning  before  long  with  the 
opposite  testicle  affected.  And  from  the  same  point  of 
view  I  have  always  deprecated  extensive  operations  upon 
the  vas  deferens  and  the  veslcalae  seininales ;  not  irom 
the  Intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  operation,  but  because 
I  do  not  think  the  idea  of  eradicating  all  the 
tuberculous  material  from  the  system  by  such  a 
procedure  Is  a  reasonable  one.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
remove  one  testicle  which  is  completely  disorganize, 
both  body  and  epididymis,  if  it  is  cau-ing  much  pain  or 
Inconvenience,  and  under  such  circumstances  would  lake 
away  as;  much  of  the  vas  as  can  easily  b?  got  at ;  but  in 
most  cases  removal  of  the  epididymis  appears  to  be  the 
be'.t?r  practice  and  equally  efficacious.  Thorough  curetting 
often  gives  excellent  results. 

And  certainly  If  after  orchideetomy  the  other  testicle 
13  subsequently  affected,  It  should  not  be  removed, 
but  the  obviously  diseased  portions  should  be  cut 
away  or  scraped.  The  internal  secretion  0!  quite  a 
small  portion  of  the  organ  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
ward  off  the  unpleasant  results  of  complete  castration; 
and  the  moral  effect  of  an  empty  scrotum  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  even  a  small 
portion  left  by  a  partial  operation  may  enlarge  sufficiently 
to  assume  to  the  naked  eje  and  finger  the  appearance 
almost  of  the  healthy  organ.  It  is  interesting,  however,  in 
this  connexion  to  note  that  while  some  men  with  unde- 
veloped testicles,  and  all  those  whose  testicles  were 
removed  in  infancy  are  obvious  eunuchs,  others  retain 
their  m3nly  characteristics;,  especially,  I  think,  If 
atrophy  has  occurred  after  puberty  owing  to 
mamps  or  other  causes ;  also  that  removal  of  the 
ovaries  even  in  yoang  women  is  not  always,  it  might 
be  said  not  often,  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  feminine 
characteristics,  the  growth  of  hair  and  so  on.  Again,  the 
method  of  castration  of  rams  and  bulls  by  b'.stournage, 
or  by  crushing  of  the  testicles,  does  not,  I  believe,  pre- 
serve the  fierceness  or  the  other  male  characteristics  ol  the 
animals  who  have  been  submitted  to  these  operations. 

Vas  Deferens. 

Taberele  of  the  va3  hardly  requires  a  separate  notice 
except,  perhaps,  to  state  that  the  enlargement  and  indura- 
tion that  so  frequently  are  observed  accompanying  tuber- 
culous epididymitis  may,  like  other  tuberculous  pro- 
cesses, become  smaller  and  practically  disappear,  but  It 
may,  as  I  have  said  before,  give  rise  to  an  acute  abscess. 
I  should  like  also  to  mention  the  case  of  a  healthy  young 
officer  who  had  a  small  hard  nodule  either  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  vas  or  the  epididymis  which  I  took  for  a 
solid  tumour.  It  wa3  a  small  tuberculous  abscess,  which 
I  cat  out.  Thp  wound  healed  perfectly,  and  whilst  he 
was  unler  observation,  whi.'h  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time,  there  was  no  eiga  of  any  further  tuberculous 
trouble. 

Vaicula  Seninalis. 

It  la  well  knovn  that  the  veslcula  seminalls  Is  often 
indurated  befor.;  the  disease  in  the  testicle  has;  advanced 
beyond  the  early  etas;<\  and  before  there  Is  any  obvious 
affection  of  the  va*  deferens.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Induration  may  disappear.      R°moval   of    the  veslcula, 


either    by  a   posterior    or   a   perineal    incision,    la    noi 
difficult,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Prostate. 
A  very  considerable  deposit  of  tubercle  may  occur  in 
the  prostate  without  causing  any  symptoms  whatever, 
and  the  procesa  may  go  on  almost  to  complete 
atrophy  of  the  gland  without  giving  rise  to  much  or  any 
tronDle.  Bat  sometimes  an  aoacess  forms,  which  may 
cause  complete  retention,  and,  if  it  does  not  burst  into 
the  bladder,  necessitate  a  perineal  opening ;  or  the 
deposit  may  break  down,  and  came  or  be  associated 
with  ulceration  about  the  neck  cf  the  bladder,  when 
great  frequency  of  and  very  painful  micturition  may 
ensue.  These  cases  are  undoubtedly  grave  ones,  and 
if  the  patient  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  from  pul- 
monary or  renal  complications  the  pain  and  exhaustion 
they  cause  may  hasten  his  death.  But  even  these,  il 
no  such  complications  are  present,  may  under  the  milder 
forms  of  treatment  settle  down  and  become  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  cured.  The  milder  treatments  consist  in 
rest  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions  obtainable,  and 
the  moat  approved  local  applications  and  aedativea.  The 
more  radical,  if  abscess  has  formed,  consist  in  a  perineal 
lnclalon  and  possibly  scraping  the  prostate,  though  this  msy 
be  followed  by  a  chronic  uricary  fistula.  It  is  a  loDg  time 
since  I  have  resorted  to  suprapubic  drainage,  and  the 
results  obtained  from  this  once  fashionable  procedure 
were  in  my  hands  very  disappointing. 

Urethra. 
I  pass  over  tubercle  of  the  urethra  with  the  observation 
that  I  have  seen  it  post  mortem,  and  that  the  appearances 
are  very  like  those  seen  in  the  ureter,  and  with  the 
mention  of  the  case  of  Bn  obviously  tuberculous  young 
man  who  contracted  gonorrhoea  which  no  ordinary  treat- 
ment appeared  to  Influence.  At  last  he  informed  me  that 
he  contemplated  matrimony,  which  I  told  him  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  my 
advice,  and  he  wrote  afterwards  to  t<-ll  me  that  his  wife 
was  not  affected,  and  that  she  had  had  a  healthy  child, 
but  I  hid  no  opportunity  of  following  the  case  up. 

External  Genital  Organs. 
I  know  practically  nothing  of  tuberculosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal genitals ;  but  it  Is  a  condition  that  la  described  in 
ail  monographs  upon  the'subject  and  apparently  ia  of  the 
same  nature  aa  other  tuberculous  affections  of  akin  and 
mucous  membrane. 

Female  Genital  Organs. 

For  the  same  reason,  namely,  lack  of  personal  experi- 
ence, I  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  tuberculous  lesions  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaTy,  merely  mentioning  that  besides  the 
miliary  affections,  both  smslland  large  tnberculous  matsea 
have  bsen  met  with  In  the  ovaries. 

But  there  is  one  affection  of  the  female  genital  organs 
to  which  more  detailed  reference  mu8t  be  made,  namely, 
tubercle  of  the  Fallopian  tubea.  "Whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  probable  course  of  this  affection,  and  that  it 
may  be  very  chronic  all  will  agree,  it  seems  at  first  eight 
to  stand  upon  a  footing  of  its  own,  because,  although 
dilatation  is  uncommon,  there  13  undoubtedly  a  risk  of 
the  bursting  of  such  a  tube,  especially  if  the  infec- 
tion be  a  mixed  one,  and  of  its  giving  rise  to  acute 
aeptlc  peritonitis ;  and  from  my  personal  experience 
I  ahould  have  been  inclined  to  advise  that,  as  this 
risk  is  always  imminent,  the  Eouree  of  danger  should  be 
removed  whenever  it  Is  diagnosed.  Ano'lur  argument  In 
favour  of  this  position  is  the  fact  that  the  chronic 
peritonitis  which  ensues  is  often  the  cause  of  matting 
together  of  the  intestines  and  consequent  intestinal 
obstruction,  and  that  the  lorger  this  proces8  gees  on  the 
mote  difficult  it  Is  to  deal  with.  I  am,  however,  informed 
that  in  Germany,  and  more  esppoial'y  owing  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Martin,  opinion  on  this  subject  >>as  been  under- 
going a  change  In  the  direction  of  ihat  which  I  have  been 
advocating  with  regard  to  tnVerculons  affections  of  other 
parts  of  the  genitourinary  system.  The  tendency  new  la 
said  to  be  to  avoid  laparotomies  and  the  more  radical 
operations,  and  to  treat  these  cseeB,  when  possible,  by 
means  0!  vaginal  incisions.  It  Is  most  interesting  to  me 
to  hear  of  the  advocacy  of  tbeee  views  by  so  high  a 
gjn-^eiological  authority  as  M  rtin. 
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Bacterial  Vaccines  :  Opsonins. 

So  far  I  have  hardly  referred  to  opsonins,  and  have 
been  discussing  the  prognosis  and  treatment,  as  though 
the  claim  had  not  been  put  forward  that  many  of  the 
diseaees  we  are  dealing  with  were  amenable,  and  some 
indeed  especially  amenable,  to  the  "  opsonic  treat- 
ment." Such  is,  however,  the  case,  and  tin  re  is  a  large 
amount  of  evidence  that  tuberculosis  of  testicles,  bladder, 
and  kidneys  have  been  successfully  treated  in  this  way. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  is  a  question  which  we 
must  all,  both  now  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  most 
carefully  consider  and  try  to  consider  without  prejudice. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  of  his 
energy,  of  his  original  mind,  his  fertile  imagination,  of 
his  unbounded  enthusiasm  ;  acid  I  am  conEcious  that  my 
personal  experience  of  the  methods  he  recommends  is  not 
yet  sufficient  in  quantity  or  time  to  justify  me  in  coming 
to  a  definite  conclusion  ;  and  thus  I  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  attempting  to  criticize  even  a  small  part  of  his 
work.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  he  rather 
seems  to  invite  attack  by  the  airy  way  In  which 
he  picks  up,  merely  to  drop  upon  the  scrap  heap, 
euch  trifles  as  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the 
removal  of  foci  of  tuberculous  disease,  the  expectant 
treatment  and  other  methods  which  have  been  hallowed 
by  time,  or  which  appear  to  have  stood  the  test  of 
experience.  One  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  lecture  before  the  Haivey  Society  of  New 
York,9  which  I  have  read  and  re-iead  again  and  again, 
with  the  notion  that,  instead  of  one  or  two  workers  at  a 
hospital,  there  should  be  a  small  army  dealing  with  all 
cases  of  bacterial  disease,  and  that  in  the  treatment  of  these 
conditions  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  should  stand 
aside  alter  making  a  diagnosis,  while  the  miracle  of  cure 
Is  effected  by  means  of  bacterial  vaccines.  Although  this 
is  the  general  impression  which  this  lecture  produces,  I 
will  allow  that  it  Is  not  quite  a  fair  way  of  stating  the 
case,  because  it  Is  evident  that  he  could  not  expect  that 
bacterial  vaccines  can  deal  with,  say,  such  an  organ  as  a 
kidney  or  a  knee-joint  which  ha?  been  disorganized  by  a 
tuberculous  or  a  mixed  bacterial  affection,  though  he 
does  expect  them  to  cure  masses  of  cheety,  If  not 
calcareous,  glands. 

I  must  not  alio w  myself  to  comment  on  the  statement 
that  antiseptics  are  now  by  general  consent  abandoned  in 
connexion  with  the  treatment  of  ordinary  surgical  wounds, 
foufc  must  make  some  observations  on  the  last  of  the  five 
methods  which,  In  the  lecture,  he  says,  "  we  have  to-day 
at  our  disposal  for  the  treatment  of  bacterial  disease" — 
namely,  the  expectant  treatment.  Let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  these  sentences  : 

The  really  serious  ills  of  life  are  the  various  localized 
bacterial  infections  which  sooner  or  later  fasten  upon  every 
man,  never  afterwards  releasing  their  hold.  It  follows  from 
this  that  a  graver  allegation  is  brought  against  the  general 
value  of  a  method  of  treating  bacterial  disease  when  It  is 
alleged  that  such  method  ha3  no  application  in  connexion  with 
localized  bacterial  processes,  than  when  it  Is  pointed  out,  as  it 
has  been  here  in  connexion  with  the  expectant  treatment,  that 
it  is  a  method  which  utterly  disappoints  in  many  varieties  of 
generalized  infection.  .  .  . 

Now  the  graver  charge  of  having  no  application  in  connexion 
with  localized  bacterial  diseases  may  be  brought  against  the 
expectant  method  of  treatment.  It  Is  only,  if  I  rightly 
apprehend  the  matter.  In  the  case  where  life  Is  threatened 
by  the  entranca  of  bacteria  or  bacterial  products  into  the 
blood — and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  not  even  Invariably  in 
that  case — that  Nature  addresses  herself  in  a  serious 
manner  to  the  t8sk  of  immunization.  As  long  as  a 
bacterial  Invasion  is  still  strictly  localized  Nature  seems 
to  oppose  to  It  nothing  more  than  a  passive  resistance.  It 
Collows  that  it  is  idle  in  connexion  with  localized  infections 
to  wait  upon  Na'.ure  and  to  expect  from  her  any  work  of 
immunization.  I  am  wont  to  insist  that  the  statistics  of  the 
txpectant  method  of  treatment  in  the  case  of  localized  bac- 
terial infections  are  hardly  more  favourable  than  those  of  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda.  You  will  remember,  in  connexion  with 
that  pool,  that  an  angel  was  wo jt  to  come  down  and  trouble 
the  waters  once  In  seyen  years,  and  that,  after  that  event,  the 
man  who  stepped  down  first  into  the  waters  was  cured. 

This  is  a  striking  simile,  made  all  the  more  striking  by 
the  fanciful  introduction  of  the  seven  years,  for  which  no 
support  Is  to  be  found  either  in  Holy  Writ  or  in  Baedeker. 
"At  a  certain  season"  are  the  actual  words.  One  is  in- 
clined to  ask,  why  not  seventy  years  or  even  seventy  times 
seven  ? 

But  seriously  the  qnrstlon  is  whether  the  statement  It 


Illustrates  is  true  ;  and  I  maintain  that  It  Is  not.  I  appeal 
to  the  teaching  of  our  great  clinicians.  Nay,  I  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  any  careful  observer  who  ha3  been  even 
a  few  years  in  practice.  Is  It  or  is  It  not  a  very  rare 
thing  for  caries  of  the  spine  to  be  cured  by  rest  and 
fresh  air  without  the  formation  of  an  abscess ;  or  for  a 
tuberculous  knee  or  hip  to  get  well  as  the  result  of  similar 
treatment  ?  Do  not  glands  that  almost  certainly  contain 
tubercle  disappear  from  view  during  a  residence  at  the 
seaside  ?  And  is  all  that  I  have  been  saying  about 
tuberculous  diseases  of  the  genito- urinary  organs  nothing 
but  a  myth  f  I  sometimes  doubt  If  Sir  Almroth  Wright's 
personal  experience  of  these  things  can  be  so  great  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  of  the  treatment  by  bacterial  vaccines. 

It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  expectant  treat- 
ment is  not  "  committing  the  destiny  of  the  patient— 
so  far  as  that  destiny  is  involved  in  the  issue 
of  his  conflict  with  the  invading  microbes — en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  chance"  (I  am  quoting  his  own 
words);  but  consists  essentially  In  feeding  and  nursing  the 
patient,  and  giving  him  the  amount  of  rest  which  his  case 
requires  under  the  best  hygienic  surroundings.  And  this 
treatment  is  usually  going  on  pad  passu  with  the  treat- 
ment by  bacterial  vaccines.  Not  always,  of  course.  One 
of  my  cases  in  whom  the  injections  appear  to  have  been 
of  considerable  service  is  that  of  a  young  man  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  who  has  tuberculous  disease  of  the  shoulder  end 
of  a  metacarpal  bone.  His  surroundings  remain  the 
same.  It  will  be  most  important,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  "opsonic  trealment,"  to  record  most  accu- 
rately the  results  in  such  cases,  because  it  is 
otherwise  so  difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  separate  the  effects  of  the  two  factors.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  expectant  treatment  not 
only  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  "opsonic  treatment,"  but 
that  it  goes  on  for  a  long  time,  It  may  be  for  months  or 
even  years.  And  if  it  were  granted,  for  the  sake  0! 
argument,  that  opsonins  were  the  only  weapons  with 
which  the  body  can  combat  and  perhaps  conquer  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  other 
means  of  providing  this  defence  besides  the  periodical 
injections  of  tuberculin.  Reflect,  for  instance,  on  another 
case  of  which  I  have  notes,  and  in  which  much  improve- 
ment, is  recorded.  It  Is  that  of  a  cellarman  whose 
testicle  swelled  in  July  of  this  year,  and  who  now, 
instead  of  sipping  his  heel-taps  in  a  cellar,  spends  his 
time  reclining  on  a  sofa  by  the  open  window,  or  sittirg  in 
Regent's  Park  with  his  scrotum  in  a  suspensory  bandage 
and  drinking  one  or  two  pints  of  milk  a  day.  I  have  seen 
subacute  tuberculous  epididymitis  subside  with  even  less 
care  bestowed  upon  it  than  this.  The  patient  had  six  in- 
jections of  what  was  supposed  to  be  -.^cs  milligram  of 
tuberculin,  but  what  I  gather  was  really  xnins  milligram, 
between  July  21st  and  October  4th.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  ntte  to  Chart  1  in  Wright's  last 
paper,10  from  which  it  appears  that  the  tuberculin  with 
which  he  has  been  supplied  in  all  his  previous 
work  has  been  one-fifth  as  strong  as  it  was  supposed  to 
be.  As  I  am  told  that  all  the  tuberculin  used  in  this 
counlry  probably  comes  from  the  same  source,  a  similar 
correction  must  be  made  as  regards  all  English  work.  It 
comes  as  rather  a  shock,  though  it  makes  the  results  all 
the  more  striking. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points  that  are 
stumbling-blocks  to  me.  One  is  the  lack  of  finality  about 
the  treatment.  No  one  can  watch  the  records  without 
being  convinced  that,  so  far  as  the  changes  in  the 
opsonic  index  are  concerned,  it  is  a  true  bill.  If  the 
injections  be  made  wisely  and  not  indiscriminately  the 
results  usually  follow  in  due  order.  But  the  invariable,  cr, 
at  all  events,  the  common,  thing  seems  to  be  that  the  index 
shortly  goes  down  to  the  level  at  which  it  started,  and  one 
Is  reminded  of  the  amazingly  brilliant  results  which  we 
obtained  when  Koch  first  launched  his  discovery  upon  the 
world.  Chronic  lupus  of  the  face,  mixed  infection  though 
it  was,  used  to  disappear  as  though  by  magic,  but  of  course 
only  to  return  when  the  treatment  was  stopped,  and  I  want 
to  know  hosv  locg  the  treatment  is  to  go  on  now.  One  sup- 
poses until  the  last  tubercle  bacillus  has  disappeared  from 
the  local  infection.  But  how  is  one  to  know  when  the 
period  has  arrived?  And  must  the  injections  be  continued 
for  an  indefinite  period  after  all  physical  signs  have  dis- 
appeared unless  it  is  shown  that  the  opsonic  index 
remains  steady  within  normal  limits  ?    Since  writing  this 
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sentence  the  answer  is  supplied  in  the  tables  at  the  end 
ol  the  paper  jast  referred  to.  One  must  initate  the  part 
and  see  li  it  modifies  the  opsonic  index,  and  go  on  with 
Injections  till  this  no  longer  occurs.  I  confess  this 
appears  almost  a  counsel  of  perfection,  aDd  I  can  appreciate 
the  state  of  mtnd  of  a  doctor  of  whom  I  have  been  told 
that,  having  a  tuberculous  family  under  his  care,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inoculate  them  periodically,  all  round,  for  life 
one  supposes,  reminding  one  of  Bernard  Shaw's  satirical 
suggestions  of  a  dose  of  antitoxin  three  times  a  day  before 
meals. 

The  second  point  Is  that  It  so  happens  that  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  have  recently  come  under  my  notice  the 
opsonic  index  has  not  actually  transgressed  the  limits  of 
what  is  considered  normal ;  and  yet  Dr.  Bunch  and  Mr. 
Embleton,  who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  treatment  of 
my  cases,  and  who  have  worked  long  and  carefully  at  the 
matter,  have  not  hesitated  to  make  their  injections  when 
the  index  is  not  particularly  high. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  chance  of  error,  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  uniform  results  and  the  really  dreadful  nature 
of  the  task.    I  have  watched  the  process  with  awe, 

Count— count — count 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Count— count— count 
Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim ! 

and  have  thanked  my  siars  that  my  duty  does  not  lie  that 
way.  And  thus,  while  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
principle,  one  reads  a  paper  like  that  of  Simon11  with  the 
hope  that  some  simpler  method,  one  less  open  to  error, 
and  involving  less  labour  upon  the  observer,  may  bring 
the  matter  more  within  the  region  of  practical  polities 
thsn  it  seems  to  be  at  present. 

If  I  were  to  read  out  the  actual  results  which  I 
have  obtained  during  this  year— that  is,  since  1 
have  been  thinking  about  this  lecture — it  would,  I 
am  afraid,  be  too  tedious  for  you  to  follow.  The 
net  result  would  not  differ  much  from  those  that 
have  been  published  by  others.  In  some  there  has 
apparently  been  more  improvement  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  other  treatment  that  was 
applied  at  the  same  time.  In  others  I  could  not  satisfy 
myaelf  that  any  Influence  was  exerted  upon  the  local 
condition — in  two  of  them  tuberculous  testicles  broke 
dovn  and  suppurated,  and  in  one,  a  youth  with  cervical 
glands  of  such  size  and  number  and  so  adherent  that 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  remove  them,  the  glands 
have  certainly  diminished  much  in  size,  but  he  has 
developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  been  undergoing  a  pretty  complete  open- air  treat- 
ment. So  that  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Impos- 
sible at  present  to  promise  uniformly  good  results,  and 
I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the  treatment  by  bacterial 
vaccines  Is  destined  to  replace  all  other  medical  and 
fcurgical  therapeutic  measures.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
hope  and  earnestly  strive  to  preserve  an  open  mind,  and 
shall  continue  if  possible  to  carry  out  the  treatment  in 
suitable  cases,  especially  those  of  vesical  tuberculosis, 
while  not  omiting  other  forms  of  treatment  that  appear  to 
be  necessary.  Above  all,  I  shall  try  to  remember  what 
little  things  may,  according  to  Wright,  upset  the  opsonic 
equilibrium— a  country  walk,  a  little  massage,  a  surgical 
operation,  or  some  trivial  excitement ;  the  daily  visit  of  a 
strenuous  doctor  might  almost  be  expected  to  fortify  his 
patient  by  increasing  the  output  of  opsonins. 

Conclusion. 
Do  I  hear  a  murmur  that  this  has  been  a  wasted  hour  ? 
That,  instead  of  reaping  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  the 
agesi  and  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  one  has  been  merely 
listening  to  the  vague  impressions  of  a  single  observer; 
thnt  it  is  only  necessary  to  cross  the  street  'io  obtain  a  state- 
ment at  least  as  positive  of  a  diametrically  opposite  view  ? 
To  such  a  complaint  I  can  only  answer  that  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter — though  no  easy  task— to  collect  one- 
telf  or  by  proxy  elaborate  statistics  of  the  precise 
incidence  of  these  diseases  at  particular  ages,  of  the  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which,  pout  mortem,  one  kidney  is  found 
affected  without  the  other,  of  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
dying  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  some 
.on  of  the  genlto-urinary  tract  is  met  with,  and  a 
variety  of  other  information  bearing  up  in  the  subject.  If 
any  one  is  seeking  for  this  sort  of  knowledge,  I  can  tell 
him  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  new  edition  of  Professor 


Cornet's  gigantic  work  Die  Tubereulote,  which  has 
appeared  this  year,  provides  a  monumental  biblio- 
graphy of  which  no  less  than  fifteen  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  urogenital  apparatus— a  truly  glorious 
field  for  (original)  ret earch.  I  did  indeed  myself  at  first 
propose  to  try  to  make  comparative  observations  on  the 
records  of,  say,  the  Brompton  Hospital,  a  general  hospital, 
achlldren's  hospital,  a  workhouse  infirmary  and  my  private 
notebook.  But  I  found  on  starting  with  the  Brompton 
Hospital,  the  records  of  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  uniform,  there  had  been  such  a  complete  change  In 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  different  class  of  patients 
who  are  now  admitted,  that  I  not  unwillingly  gave  up  the 
attempt,  for  which,  indeed,  It  became  at  once  obvious 
that  an  amount  of  time  would  be  required  which  was  not 
at  my  disposal.  Moreover,  the  work  has  been  done  over 
and  over  again,  and  is  being  carried  out  still,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  third  annual  report  of 
the  Henry  Phipps  Institute,  by  Lawrence  F.  Flick,  on  the 
kidneys  In  tuberculosis. 

And  after  all  what  does  all  this  knowledge  lead  to  ?  It  is 
really  no  satisfaction  to  a  patient  to  know  that  such  and 
such  a  mortality  has  followed  nephrectomy  for  tuberculous 
kidney,  and  that  It  has  been  reduced  bo  much  since  such 
and  such  a  year;  or  that  of  those  who  have  had  one  kidney 
removed  a  certain  percentage  have  apparently  had  no 
affection  of  the  opposite  kidney  after  so  many  years,  while 
another  definite  percentage  have  exhibited  signs  of  general 
tuberculosis.  What  he  wants  to  know  is  what  his  parti- 
cular chance  Is  if  he  parts  with  his  kidrey,  and  still  more 
he  is  aDxious  to  know  what  are  his  chances  if  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  operation.  And  this  is  a  knowledge 
which  no  statistics  can  yield.  Eat>h  case  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits,  and  it  is  only  experience  that  can 
justify  an  approximate  answer  to  these  momentous 
questions.  If  it  were  only  possible  for  one  surgeon  to 
retain  his  vitality  and  his  faculties  for  some  hundreds  of 
years,  like  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  She,  and,  if  it  were 
thinkable,  not  to  become  stale  In  the  meantime ;  cr 
that  it  were  really  possible  for  a  man  of  prolonged 
experience  to  hand  it  down  to  a  young  man  so  that  he 
could  actually  start  where  the  other  has  left  off,  and  not 
have  to  sow  his  wild  oats  before  he  begins  to  gather 
in  his  harvest,  how  we  should  all  flock  to  such  a  one  to 
help  us  in  casting  a  horoscope  !  But  that  not  being 
possible,  we  must  be  content  with  slowly  feeling  our  way  : 
we  must  not  be  disheartened  at  the  constant  changing  oi 
views  nor  be  disappointed  that  it  is  often  necessary 
reeuler  pour  tnieux  sauter. 

When  1  remember,  Mr.  President,  your  great  work  In 
the  subject  of  which  I  have  chosen  such  a  Bmall  portion 
for  my  theme,  I  hardly  dare  to  bring  it  forward  in  your 
presence,  and  I  am  reminded  of  that  sounding  ode  oi 
Horace  which  begins  with  the  words  : 

Plndarum  qulsquis  studet  aemularl. 

The  poet,  you  will  recollect,  in  contrasting  his  work 
with  that  of  Pindar,  likens  himself  to  the  bee  of  Matinus: 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum. 
(The  Dircaean  swan  you  know,  and  the  busy  bee  and  the  bank 
whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows.) 

He  assumes  an  air  of  the  greatest  humility,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  show  a  certain  smug  consciousness  of  the  value 
and  the  longevity  of  his  song.  Perhaps  I  also  may  think 
my  homily  is  not  unimportant,  though  I  expect  for  It  no 
more  than  an  ephemeral  existence.  These  questions  of 
treatment,  which  at  the  moment  appear  of  such  vital 
importance  to  those  who  a^e  considering  them  for  the 
first  time,  are,  as  all  who  have  lived  long  enough  to 
watch  two  or  three  swings  of  the  pendulum  kaow  well, 
certain  to  be  modified  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  esta- 
blished, perhaps  only  to  be  revived  again  before  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away.  And,  casting  the 
prophetic  eye  into  the  future,  eay  a  thousand  years— say 
two— for  what,  as  I  said  before,  is  to  prevent  this  painful 
spectacle  from  being  repeated  ad  infinitum  t — it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  any  of  these  earlier  discourses,  if 
remembered  at  all,  will  be  thought  of  in  later  days  as 
other  than  the  miserable  gropings  after  light  of  the  people 
of  a  barbarous  age, 

Such  as  It  is,  however,  this  is  my  exiguous  message. 
Such,  O  Shade  of  Dr.  Bradahaw !  is  the  little  stone,  a  mere 
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pebble,  which  I  cast  in  passing  upon  your  monument  of 
fame.  But,  should  it  be  the  means  of  preventing  one 
unnecessary  or  pernicious  nephrectomy,  or  preserve  to 
one  poor  wretch  the  internal  secretion  of  his  testicles, 
neither  your  bequest  nor  my  labours  will  have  been 
expended  quite  in  vain. 
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A  NOTE   OX  NEPHROPEXY. 

By    BILTON      rOLLARD,     B.P.,    F.R.C  .S., 

SCHGEON  TO  UNIVEESITT  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 


The  interesting  description  which  Mr.  BUlington  haa 
given  of  a  method  of  nephropexy  prompts  me  to  describe 
a  somewhat  similar  though  leas  elaborate  operation, 
which  for  ten  years  I  regularly  taught  in  my  class  of 
operative  surgery  at  University  College,  and  from  time  to 
time  perform  in  hospital  and  private  practice  with  moat 
satisfactory  results. 

The  principle  of  the  operation  Is  to  support  the  kidney 
by  means  of  a  sling  fashioned  from  part  of  its  capsule, 
additional  support  being  ultimately  obtained  by  the  union 
of  thedecapsulated  surface  of  the  kidney  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows : — The  patient 
having  been  placed  on  her  side  with  a  pillow  beneath  the 
3oin,  the  kidney  is  exposed  by  an  oblique  Incision  com- 
mencing at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinae 
muscle  about  i  in.  below  the  last  rib,  and  runnirg 
Sorwards  and  downwards  parallel  with  the  rib  for  4  or  5  in. 
The  latissimus  dorsi  and  obllquus  externus  muscles  are 
separated  from  one  another  and  retracted,  and  the  lumbar 
aponeurosis  is  divided  in  the  line  of  the  skin  innlsion. 
The  kidney  is  then  shelled  out  of  Its  fatty  capsule,  and 
brought  out  of  the  wound.  Two  incisions  are  thereupon  made 
in  its  fibrous  capsule  in  the  following  manner :  First,  from 
a  point  on  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney,  a  little  below 
the  upper  pole,  an  incision  is  carried  obliquely  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hilum;  secondly,  an  incision  starting  from  the  same  point 
is  carried  along  the  anterior  surface  of  thp  organ,  but 
parallel  to  the  oater  border,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  it,  and  prolonged  like  its  fellow  to  the  level  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  hllum.  The  triangular  flap 
thus  outlined  is  peeled  off  the  kidney,  but  is  left 
attached  along  its  lower  border  or  base.  If  any  part 
of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  projects  beyond  the 
outer  border  of  the  erector  spinae,  it  is  divided,  and 
the  latiaslmus  dorsi  and  obiiquus  externus  muscles 
are  thoroughly  separated  from  one  another,  and 
retracted  at  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  so  as  to  expose 
the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  together  with  the 
Sower  two  ribs  and  the  intervening  Intercostal  muscle. 
The  ^kidney  is  now  dropped  back  into  position,  but  not 
into  its  fatty  capsule,  which  has  been  allowed  to  fall 
towards  the  middle  line  and  lie  about  the  renal  pedicle. 
The  flap  of  the  fibrous  capsule,  held  for  the  time  by  a 
couple  of  forceps,  is  utilized  to  raise  and  hold  the  kidney 
so  that  its  decapsulated  surface  is  drawn  up  beneath  the 
ribs  and  comes  to  rest  against  the  anterior  or  deep  sur- 
face of  the  lumbar  fascia,  the  external  arcuate  ligament, 
and  the  diaphragm  ;  the  flap  is  itself  spread  out,  and  is 
stitched  along  its  borders  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lowest  Intercostal  muscle  and  the  portion  of  the  lumbar 
fascia  which  intervenes  between  the  wound  in  the  fascia 
and  the  laBt  rib.  The  kidney  is  thus  suspended  by  a 
broad  triangular  ligament,  made  out  of  its  own  capsule, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  part  of  the  capsule  lelt 
attached  to  the  lower  third  of  the  kidney. 

Further  support  is  gained  by  a  couple  of  stitches  which 
fasten  the  lower  third  of  the  kidney  to  the  lumbar  fascia. 
The  wound  is  finally  stitched  up  in  layers  and  completely 
closed.  The  material  used  for  the  buried  stitches 
is  silk,  and  for  those  in  the  skin  silkworm  gut  and 
horsehair. 


PERICOLITIS     SINISTRA     WITH     ABSCESS 
FORMATION  :    RECOVERY. 

By    ROBERT    DONALDSON.    M.A.,    M.B„    Ch.B  Emn., 


Several  cases  of  pericolitis  have  been  investigated  duricg 
recent  years,  and  it  has  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  of  rare  occurrence,  but  a  detailed  description  of  it  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  majority  of  English  tpxt- 
books.  The  following  caBP,  therefore,  which  came  under 
my  notice  recently,  will  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the 
condition  in  a  fairly  typical  manner. 

The  patient,  a  marine  engineer,  Bged  41,  came  complaining 
that  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  malaria.  He  had 
returned  only  a  lew  days  previously  from  South  Africa,  where 
he  had  been  resident  some  ten  years,  and,  while  working  out- 
of-doors  Insufri'neDtly  clad,  had  caught  a  chill.  This  ushered 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  return  of  malarial  fever,  the 
symptoms  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  cognizant  of  from  past 
experience. 

Previous  History. 

About  the  age  of  18  be  contracted  gonorrhoea.  Six  years  ago, 
while  resident  In  Natal,  he  began  to  suffer  from  bilbarzu  sis. 
The  acute  stage  of  this  cUEease  lasted  nearly  a  year,  but  he 
continued  to  be  troubled  in  a  slighter  degree  for  the  next  four 
years,  when  he  became  apparently  cured.  Sirjce  then  he  has 
had  no  recurrent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  this  in  passing, 
for  it  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence  to  meet  with  a  cure  in  a 
person  who  has  acquired  the  disease  in  adult  life.  The 
parasite  in  this  instance  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
genitourinary  tract,  as  the  patient  never  had  any  symptoms 
of  bowel  irritation.  Five  years  ago  he  had  syphilis,  for  which 
at  first  he  was  not  treated.  Eighteen  months  ago  he  bsd  his 
first  attack  of  malaria,  since  when  he  has  had  several  attacks 
at  intervals.  He  has  suffered  all  his  life  from  chronic  con- 
stipation, and  this  fact  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
course  of  events  in  this  case.  The  bowels,  he  said,  were  never 
moved  save  at  intervals  ranging  from  three  to  six  days. 
Apart  from  this  idiosyncrasy  he  has  never  had  any  other 
bowel  trouble. 

Condition  when  First  Seen. 
The  patient  was  seen  on  the  day  following  the  supposed 
attack  of  malaria.  He  was  a  thin,  rather  cachectic-looking 
roan.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged,  but  there  appeared  to 
be  nothing  in  his  condition  to  lead  one  to  suppose  he  was 
suffering  from  other  than  an  attack  of  malaria.  The  blood  was 
unfortunately  not  examined  for  parasites,  but  he  was  at  once 
put  on  a  course  of  quinine. 

After-History. 

He  appeared  better  for  a  day  or  two,  when  suddenly  a  fresh 
train  of  symptoms  developed.  Thebowels,  which  had  remained 
obstinate  in  spite  of  the  repeated  administration  of  aperients 
by  the  mouth,  ceaBed  to  act.  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  pass 
flatus.  His  tongue  was  thickly  coated  and  dry.  He  was  seized 
with  freqnent  vomiting,  and  complBined  of  severe  abdominal 
palD,  which  seemed  to  come  on  in  spasms.  The  tempeiature 
was  subnormal,  but  the  pulse,  which  was  rather  small,  was 
over  100.  He  lay  with  the  legs  drawn  up  in  bed  ;  the  abdomen 
was  uniformly  distended,  the  muscles  were  on  guard,  and  there 
was  an  absence  of  movement  of  the  abdominal  walls  on  respira- 
tion. A  condition  of  general  tenderness  was  present  on  palpa- 
tion, and  a  tympanitic  note  was  elicited  all  over.  Liver  dullness 
was  diminished.  Turpentine  stupes  were  applied  locally,  and 
enemata  were  ordered  with  a  view  to  clearing  out  the  lar^e 
bowel.  They,  however,  had  absolutely  no  effect,  and  as  the 
day  wore  on  the  patient's  distress  became  more  evident.  The 
vomiting  hpcame  constant  ;  there  was  an  increase  of  pain, 
greater  abdominal  distension,  and  a  weaker  and  more  rapid 
pulse  :  In  short,  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  acute  obstruc- 
tion. Where  the  obstruction  was,  or  of  what  nature,  it  was 
impossible  to  say. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  immediate  opera- 
tion when,  as  a  result  of  another  enema,  the  patient  passed 
somo  faeces  and  a  large  amount  of  flatus.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  adopt  an  expectant  attitude,  with  a  view  to 
determining,  if  possible,  the  site  of  obstruction.  There  now 
followed  a  temporary  general  amelioration  of  the  symptoms. 
The  vomiting  ceased,  and  by  means  oi  aparlents  and  enemata 
the  bowels  were  kept  acting.  The  abdomen,  however,  remained 
distended,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  There  w8s  still  a 
significant  lack  of  movement  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
patient  still  complained  of  general  abdominal  pain  and  dis- 
comfort. Although  on  palpation  the  abdomen  was  tender  all 
over,  no  area  could  be  singled  out  as  being  more  tender  than 
another.  The  tongue  was  dry,  fissured,  and  thickly  coated, 
and  the  pulse  was  small  and  about  100. 

The  patient  remained  more  or  lees  in  this  condition  for  some 
dajs,  during  which  time  he  rapidly  lost  flesh,  and  became 
considerably  weaker  Except  for  the  initial  rise  of  temperature 
at  the  comraencpment  of  his  illness,  the  temperature  bad 
been  normal  all  the  time,  but  about  the  ninth  day  from  the 
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appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  obstruction  the  tempera- 
ture rose. 

Operation. 

On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  still  distended 
and  tender  on  pressure  generally,  a  small  area  of  distinctly 
greater  tenderness  was  discovered  in  the  left  iliac  region  ;  it 
was  distinctly  dull  on  percussion.  This  suspicious  area  was 
closely  watched  during  the  next  three  or  four  days,  during 
whloh  time  It  became  visibly  larger  till  it  formed  a 
somewhat  oval  pitch  measuring  about  three  Inches  in 
its  long  diameter.  It  was  excessively  tender  on  palpa- 
tion, pitted  slightly  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  now 
referred  most  of  his  pain  to  tuts  region.  Synchronous  with 
this  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  ob:truction  returned.  The 
vomiting  becaaae  persistent,  the  vomited  matter  being  almost 
black  In  colour.  Distressing  hiccough  supervened  which 
nothing  setmed  to  relieve.  The  abdomen  was  rigid  and  much 
distended,  and  waves  of  peristalsis  could  be  ssen  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  evidently  indicative  of  an  obstruction  fairly 
low  down.  The  patient  complained  of  pain  accompanying 
each  act  of  micturition.  Examination  of  the  urine,  however, 
revealed  nothing  of  significance.  On  rectal  examination 
there  was  great  tenderness,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  prostate,  which,  however,  was  net  enlarged.  The  rectum 
was  empty  and  much  ballooned  :  the  temperature  was  100°  and 
the  pulso  about  120,  very  small,  and  almost  thready  In 
character.  A  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to 
open  the  abdomen  immediate'y  In  the  left  iliac  region.  An 
Incision  was  accordingly  made  In  the  long  axis  of  the  dull 
area,  and  by  carefully  working  deeper  an  abscess  was  opened 
into  and  about  a  teacopful  of  letid  pus  evaccated,  such  as  one 
finds  in  purulent  appendicitis.  As  Bdheeions  bad  apparently 
formed  shuttiDgoff  the  cavity  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  explore  further.  The  cavity  was  therefore  washed 
out  and  a  large  drainage  tubs  inserted.  Advantage  was  also 
taken  of  the  anaesthesia  to  make  a  more  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  rectum,  but  nothing  pathological  could  be 
discovered. 

The  vomitiDg  and  hiccough  persisted  at  Interva's  during 
the  next  few  days,  the  latter  being  particularly  distressing. 
The  patient  could  get  very  little  sleep,  and  was  slightly 
delirious  part  of  the  time.  He  continued  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  shaTp  spasms  of  abdominal  pain,  and  there  was  still 
visible  peristalsis.  A  fresh  complication  supervened  In  the 
shape  of  aseptic  pericarditis,  and  the  outlook  for  tbe  patient 
seemed  very  grave.  The  bowels  became  more  and  more  loose, 
till  there  was  persistent  diarrhoea.  The  evacuations  were  very 
light,  almost  clay-cjloured,  and  very  offensive.  Tbe  abdomen 
still  remained  distended  and  nearly  immobile,  and  there  was 
great  tenderness,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wound. 

Then  gradually  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  began  to  abate. 
Vomiting  and  hiccough  disappeared,  and  he  was  able  to  get 
better  sleep.  He  continued,  however,  for  some  time  to  have 
frequent  sharp  spasms  of  pain,  but  these  gradually  disappeared 
also.  The  motions  then  became  occasionally  formed,  and 
gradually  the  diarrhoea  ceased,  giving  place  to  copious,  fully- 
formed  stools,  which  in  time  assumed  a  normal  a-pect.  The 
wound  was  kept  open  for  some  time,  and  then  allowed  to 
heal  up. 

The  case  presented  some  difficulty  at  first.  The  signs 
and  symptoms  resembled  so  closely  those  characteristics 
of  an  attack  of  appendicitis  that,  if  they  had  occurred  in 
the  right  iliac  fessa  instead  of  the  left,  a  diagnosis  of 
appendicitis  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made,  and  an 
operation  undertaken  at  an  early  stage  far  the  removal  of 
the  offending  organ. 

As  it  was,  the  fact  that  the  appendix  might  be  to  blame 
was  not  lost  sight  of,  and  this  at  first  was  cne  of  the 
possibilities  one  had  in  mind.  In  fact  when  occurring  on 
the  right  side  pericolitis  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
appendicitis  and  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  conditions.  Before  definitely  localizing 
symptoms  in  the  form  of  abscess  formation  became 
evident,  one  ha  J  also  to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
of  the  presence  of  malignant  disease.  In  support  of  this 
there  was  the  loss  of  weight,  obstinate  constipation  for 
same  time  before,  the  cachectic  appearance  of  the  patient, 
together  with  delioite  signs  of  obstruction  probably  some- 
where In  the  region  of  the  sigmoid  as  evidenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  peristalsis  and  the  ballooced  and  empty 
condition  of  the  rectum,  icainst  this  we  had  to  set  the 
greater  amount  of  pain  than  is  usually  expected  in 
malignant  disease.  The  extreme  tenderness,  the  fever, 
and  ultimately  the  rapidly  increasing  area  of  dullness 
with  superficial  oedema,  helped  to  discount  the  theory  of 
malignant  stricture. 

The  conclusion  finally  arrived  at,  therefore,  was  that  we 
were  dealing  with  a  ca»e  of  pericolitis,  probably  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  ending  in  abicss  formation.  In 
favour  of  this  theory  there  was  first  of  all  the  history  of 
chronic  constipation,  a  preceding  factor  found  in  so  many 


of  the  recorded  cases  of  pericolitis,  and  apparently  a  factor 
of  some  importance.  Indeed,  according  to  Rolleston,1 
chronic  constipation  is  given  as  the  commonest  cause  ol 
pericolitis.  Further,  the  position  of  the  lesion  corre- 
sponded with  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  commonest 
site  of  pericolitis,  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  definite  sym- 
ptoms in  these  cases  would  appear  to  come  on  fairly 
suddenly,  and  in  this  case  the  onset  of  acute  symptoms 
was  sudden. 

As  regards  the  pathology  of  the  case,  it  was,  perhaps, 
unfortunate,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  bowel  could  not  be  determined, 
especially  as  various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  condition.  AVhat  probably  took  place  was 
that  a  local  inflammation  of  the  tlsEues  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  occurred,  cauee  unknown — 
perhaps  the  result  of  a  discontinuity  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  peihaps  the  result  of  simple  constipation,  with 
infection  of  a  sacculus.  The  peritoneum  became  Involved 
with  all  the  usual  signs  of  peritonitis  and  obstruction. 
Instead  ol  this  Inflammatory  condition  becoming  resolved, 
as  frequently  happens,  it  progressed  fairly  rapidly  to 
abscess  formation — not  so  fast,  however,  not  to  allow  of 
adhesions  forming — and  in  this  particular  case,  followiag 
this,  we  have  pericarditis  resulting  from  septic  absorption . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how,  after  the  first  few  days 
following  the  operation,  the  patient  began  to  make  a 
steady,  uninterrupted  recovery,  with  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  all  signs  of  abdominal  trouble.  He  is  now 
is  excellent  health  and  has  regained  his  normal  weight, 
There  are  no  evidences  of  thickening  or  adheslcns  any- 
where in  the  left  iliac  region,  and  he  has  a  daily  natural 
action  of  the  bowels. 

REFERENCE. 

1  Trans.  Med.  Soc,  London,  1S05,  vol.  xxviii. 


THE  PART  PLATED  BY  PEDICULUS  CORPORIS 

IX  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  RELAPSING 

FEVER. 

ByF.  PERCEVAL  MACKIE,  F.R.C.S.,  Captain,  I.H.S., 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR,  BOMBAY  BACTERIOLOGICAL  LABOBAIOHJ 

CORBESrONBlX'-.   MEMBER  OK  THE     AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF 

TROPICAL  MEDICINE,   ETC. 

On  August  16th,  1907, 1  was  dispatched  by  the  Director  oJ 
the  Laboratory  (Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  Bannerman, 
I.M.S.)  to  Investigate  an  outbreak  of  relapsing  fever  which 
had  broken  out  about  a  month  previously  in  the  Naslk 
Mission  Settlement.  I  remained  there  exactly  a  month, 
by  which  time  the  epidemic  had  practically  subsided, 
The  results  of  my  investigation,  though  in  some  respects 
incomplete,  may  be  considerd  of  sufficient  Interest  to 
warrant  publication,  especially  as,  owing  to  stress  at 
other  work  and  the  absence  of  relapsing  fever  in  Bombay, 
many  months  may  elapse  before  I  shall  get  an  opportunity 
of  extending  my  inquiries. 

General  Observations. 

The  Mission  Settlement  contains  a  population  of  about 
284  persons,  including  170  boys  and  114  girls.  It  is  undev 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Manwaring,  to  whom 
and  to  Miss  Landcn,  MB.  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  their 
ever  ready  kind  assistance  and  information.  The  sur- 
roundings and  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Settle- 
ment were  excellent,  and  it  was  evident  that  these  factors 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  outbreak.  The  boys  and  girls- 
occupied  separate  buildings  scattered  in  a  large  com- 
pound, and  their  conditions  of  life  were  otherwise 
identical.  The  boys  occupied  the  newer,  and  the  girls 
the  older  and  somewhat  dilapidated,  buDgalows.  As  s 
result  of  this  the  girls'  quarters  were  infested  with  bugs, 
whilst  the  more  recently  constructed  boys'  wards  were 
almost  entirely  free  from  these  prsts. 

I  was  a  constant  visiter  to  all  these  buildings,  and  was 
very  much  struck  by  the  enormous  number  of  bugs  pro- 
curable from  the  girls'  wards  and  the  absence  of  theai 
from  the  boys'.  Still  more  striking  was  it  that  the  boys 
were  infested  with  body  lice,  whilst  the  girls  at  first  were 
entirely  free.  The  same  rewards  and  Inducements  were 
held  cut  for  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  parasites,  but 
all  the  lice  came  from  the  boys',  and  all  the  bugs  from 
tbe  girls'  wards.     PeHculi  capitis  were  ohteired  in  emirfl 
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numbers  daily  from  the  gltla'  head?,  and  in  somewhat 
fewer  numbers  from  the  boy  a'.  A  few  mcsquitos  and  ileas 
were  caught,  but  there  were  no  tick?. 

The  incidence  of  the  diseape  amongst  the  two  sens  is 
striking.  Twenty-five  out  of  the  170  boys  were  sent  away 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  epidemic,  so  that  only  145 
remained  exposed,  and  out  of  these  137  were  struck  down. 
nearly  all  in  the  first  month.  Out  of  114  girls  about  35 
contracted  the  disease,  but  only  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
outbreak  amongst  them  was  spread  over  about  three 
months.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  of  the  first  15  girls 
attacked  every  one  had  apparently  contracted  the  disease 
in  the  boys'  wards  In  which  she  had  assisted  as  nurse  or 
attendant.  Again,  practically  every  casual  visitor  and 
attendant  from  outside  who  spent  any  considerable  time 
in  the  boys'  wards  went  down  with  the  disease. 

This  dangerous  infectlvity  was  strikingly  absent  from 
the  girls'  wards.  There  the  attendants  did  not  contract  the 
fever,  and  even  when  the  infection  appeared  to  get  a  hold 
in  the  building  itself  the  cases  occurred  at  long  intervals, 
and  the  disease  spread  with  difficulty. 

■When  I  reached  Nasik  the  explosion  amongst  the  bcjs 
was  over,  and  only  a  few  outsiders  and  visitors  contracted 
It  on  the  boys'  side  ;  the  girls,  however,  were  succumbing 
to  the  disease  one  by  cne. 

The  number  of  lice  continued  high  amonest  all  the 
boys,  and  particularly  on  those  who  were  ill.  Until  I  had 
been  at  Nasik  for  two  weeks  I  had  only  succeeded  in 
getting  29  body  lice  from  the  female  building,  but  every 
day  large  numbers  were  sent  from  the  boys.  Latterly  lice 
became  less  rare  amongst  the  girls,  and  from  6  to  10  could 
be  found  daily. 

My  attention  was  thus  attracted  toward  the  question  of 
louse  infection.  At  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  112  body 
liee  from  the  boys'  wards  had  been  subjected  to  careful 
dissection,  and  of  these  27  (24.10  per  cent.)  were  found  to 
contain  spirilla  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  Only  29  had 
been  obtained  from  the  girls,  and  of  these  1  only  (3  44 
per  cent.)  was  infected.  At  the  end  of  my  month's 
Investigations  the  figures  were : 


Number 
Examined. 

Number 
Infected. 

Percentape 

Injected. 

Lice  from  boys   ... 
Lice  from  girls   ... 
Artificially-fed  lice*    . 

£40 

108 
52 

34 
3 
7 

14  16 
2.77 
13.46 

Total 

400 

44 

11.0 

*  I  cannot  say  how  many  of  these  actually  took  in  blood. 

Twenty  lice  were  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  vilL-ge 
which  was  stated  to  be  infected  with  relapsing  fever,  but 
uoneof  them  contained  spirilla. 

Anatomy  of  Pedicttlus. 
Before  giving  the  results  of  dissection  a  few  Introduc- 
tory remarks  on  the  anatomy  of  the  louse  (Ptdiculus 
corporis)  will  be  pertinent.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as 
I  know  of  no  writings  bearing  on  the  subject.  This  fact  at 
iirst  militated  against  accurate  dissection,  and  introduced 
a  fallacy  upon  which  It  is  necessary  to  lay  stress.  This 
fallacy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  dissection  the  thin- 
walled  stomach  almost  invariably  protrudes  at  the  first 
nick  of  the  needle,  and  ruptures,  flooding  the  whole  dis- 
section with  its  contents.  When  I  say  that  the  stomach 
Is  the  principal  seat  of  spirilla  infection  it  is  obvious 
that  other  organs  may  have  become  accidentally  infected, 
and,  though  I  have  strenuously  attempted  to  exclude  this 
factor,  the  results  of  dissection  of  certain  organs— for 
example,  the  ovaty— must  be  read  In  the  light  of  this 
warning  statement. 

Pediculus  Corporis. 

I  have  not  so  far  had  the  opportunity  of  makiDg  sections 
of  the  month  parts,  so  that  no  extended  description  can  be 
given  of  these  diltiQuH  structures,  nor  yet  the  exact  relations 
of  the  pharyngeal  and  salivary  Btractares  to  one  another.  I 
saw  no  evidence  of  protrusible  proboscis,  bat  there  appears  to 
be  a  chitinous  biting  mouth. 

The  pharynx  is  short  and  dilatable,  and  leads  into  the  oeso- 
phagus, whioh  after  a  short  course  in  the  upper  thorax  is  lost 
in  the  thoracic  fat-body  until  It  opens  into  the  stomach.  A 
feash  of  tubular  structure  surrounds  or  accompanies  the  upper 


course  of  this  tube,  but  I  was  not  able  to  BatlBfy  myself  as  to 
its  nature  or  function.  The  salivary  glands  are  miuute  paired 
bodies  buried  deep  In  the  thoracic  fat- body  in  clcse  vicinity  to 
the  enrnua  of  the  stomech.  Each  is  shaped  like  a  "wishing- 
bone,"  the  salivary  duct  emerging  from  the  junction  of  the 
two  limbs  and  running  a  loDg  course  mouth-wards.  The 
stomach  is  a  large  distenslle  and  thln-wallid  organ  with  two 
prominent  cornua  reaching  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  second 
pair  of  the  lees  and  backward  to  fill  the  anterior  third  of  the 
abdomen.  When  the  stomach  contains  blocd  it  forms  a  pro- 
minent object,  especially  from  the  ventral  aspect,  it  Is  then 
deep  black,  active  peristaltic  waves  continuously  flowing  over 
it  extending  right  down  to  the  cloacal  extremity.  The  process 
of  digestion  takes  about  three  or  four  days,  and  the  black  faeces 
can  be  seen  travelling  backwards.  Two  pairs  of  Malpighian 
tubes  emerge  from  the  Intestine  a  short  distance  behind  the 
pylorus.  The  Intestine  is  a  short,  highly  contractile  tube 
opening  out  somewhat  into  the  rectum  and  cloaca 

The  ovary  is  a  fimbriated  body  filling  up  almost  the  whole 
ebdomen.  Each  fimbria  is  composed  of  a  string  of  ova  in 
varying  degrees  of  development.  There  are  generally  four  or 
five  ripe  ova  (corresponding  to  the  number  of  fimbria),  which 
are  large  and  contain  dark  granules  and  are  about  to  be 
extruded.  They  are  situated  at  the  cloacal  extremity  of  each 
fimbria.  There  are  small  paired  spermathecae.  The  testes 
are  shaped  like  twin  acorns  en  a  long  stem,  a  pair  on  either 
side  ;  the  two  vasa  deferentia  lead  into  thick  bicornuate 
vesleulae  seminalos,  which  are  full  of  spermatozoa,  which  also 
occupy  each  calyx  of  the  testis,  matured  and  about  to  make  the 
passage  of  the  vas.  The  spermatozoa  are  large  spiral  filaments 
with  barbed  heads,  and  1  hasten  to  add  that  they  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever.  The  fat-bf  dy  is  a 
soft  greyish  organ  occupying  the  margins  of  the  abdomen,  and 
forming  a  packing  in  which  the  thoracic  organs  are  buried. 

The  external  appearances  are  markedly  different  in  the  adults 
of  the  two  sexes,  but  only  the  most  obvious  need  be  referred  to. 
The  adult  female  is  much  larger  and  broader  across  the 
abdomen  than  the  male,  and  her  posterior  extremity  more 
blunt  than  that  of  the  male.  On  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
female  bedy  just  anterior  to  the  cloaca  are  two  chitinous  spurs 
converging  and  directed  slightly  backwards.  More  anteriorly 
still  there  is  another  curlons  chitinous  structure  formed  of 
two  short  stout  bars  converging  and  fnsing  into  a  truncated 
projectioL.  The  male  is  furnished  with  a  sharp  chitinous 
penis  which  Is  extroverted  in  an  upward  and  backward  direc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  penis  is  extruded  like  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion.  There  is  a  strongly  ribbed  chitinous  plate  forming 
the  sheath  of  the  penis,  and  extending  along  the  middle  of  tho 
dorsal  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  method  of  copulation  has 
been  watched,  and  explains  the  function  of  these  curious 
secondary  sexual  organs,  but  It  is  outside  the  limits  of  the 
present  paper  to  describe  the  process.  The  eggs  are  glistening 
white,  and  are  glued  on  to  the  hairs  or  fibres  of  cloth,  generally 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Peilkulns  Capitis. 

Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  head  louse,  and  marked 
differences  were  found  between  the  two  species,  both  in  their 
external  features  and  in  their  life-history. 

The  internal  anatomy  of  the  head  louse  was  not  studied.  I 
may  here  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  head  louse  plays  any 
part  in  the  transmission  of  relapsing  fever.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  even  sucks  blood,  but  that  it  feeds  on  the  sebaceous acd 
6curfy  residue  in  the  scalp  I  came  to  this  conclusion  after 
having  examined  one  hundred  and  more  head  lice  all  recently 
taken  from  the  heads  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  I  never  found 
blood  in  the  stomach,  but  alwaysa  greasy  non-stalningmaterlal 
in  small  quantities 

They  differ  also  in  the  following  ways  : 


P.  Capitis. 

Smaller  and  of  a  smoky  dark 
colour  pricked  out  strongly 
with  black. 

Some  show  a  black  thoracic 
shield  on  the  ventral  surface. 

Stomach  not  distended  or 
visible  from  the  outside. 


P.  Corporis. 

Large  and  nearly  always  of  a 
dirty  white  colour  with  dark 
or  black  margin. 

Nil. 

The  stomach  very  evident 
from  the  ventral  surface  as 
a  bleck  bicornuate  pulsating 
organ. 

Legs  longer  and  white. 

Female  much  larger  than 
male. 

Lays  glistening  white  eggs. 

Lives  for  four  or  five  days  or 
more  in  captivity  and  is  more 
active  and  hardy. 

All  these  points  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  life-history  and 
habits  of  the  insects  and  show  how  much  more  suited  thn 
P.  corporis  Is  for  acting  as  a  carrier  of  disease  than  is  the  head 
louse.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  fresh  blanket  be  brushed  over  the 
surface  of  another  piece  on  which  are  placed  body  lico,  some 
will  at  once  transfer  themselves  from  one  to  the  other,  and  this 
is  probably  the  way  in  which  the  disease  spreads  from  ona 
person  to  another  and  from  one  place  to  another,  In  olothes  or 
bedding. 


Legs  short,  cuivcd  and^edged 
with  jet  black 

Less  disparity  between  the 
sexes. 

Eggs  smoky  brown. 

Dies  in  twenty-four  hours  lu 
captivity  and  is  sluggish. 
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Thb  Rest/lts  of  Dissection  of  Pjsdiculus  Corporis, 
The  exact  details  of  dissection  methods  are  not  called 
for.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  most  cases  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  important  organs  was  attempted,  and  each  was 
smeared  separately  on  a  slide  and  subjected  to  prolonged 
examination  after  staining  by  Irishman's  method. 

Compared  with  the  bug,  flea,  or  mosquito,  the  louse  is  a  very 
difficult  Insect  to  dissect  ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  a  cuticle  of  indiarubber-like  toughness,  and  the 
segments  do  not  split  and  come  away  as  they  do  in  chitinoas 


more  regularly  spiral  and  st3ln  somewhat  less  readily. 
When  fresh  specimens  were  examined  they  showed  the 
spirilla  to  be  In  the  same  state  of  high  activity  as  In 
recently-drawn  human  blood.  Crithidia  were  frequently 
seen  in  varying  stages  of  development.  But  neither 
tryoanosomes  nor  bacteria  were  met  with  in  living  lice. 

Theovxrywas  infected  in  most  instances  where  it  was 
examined  (twenty  times  out  of  twenty  nine),  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  these  instances  were  of  accidental 
infection  daring  dissection.    It  is  equally  certain,  how- 


m 
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Fig.  1.— The  stom»eh  contents  of  an  infected  louse. 

insects.  The  cephalic  and  thoracic  organs  I  found  almost 
impossible  of  isolation,  and  hence  in  many  cases  these  portions 
were  teased  and  smeared  intoto.  The  "large  majority  of  the 
lice  used  for  dissection  were  taken  from  the  bedding  or  close 
vicinity  of  boys  or  girls  actually  suft>ring  from  the  fever. 
The  first  250  lice  or  so  were  fully  dissected  and  all  the  organs 
specially  smeared  and  the  question  of  Infection  subsequently 
determined.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  state  of  the 
stomach  contents  was  always  a  safe  criterion  of  infection, 
and  subsequently  the  full  dissection  was  only  carried  out 
where  preliminary  examination  of  the  stomach  gave  positive 
results. 

The  stomach  is  the  organ  principally  Infected,  and  great 
increase  takes  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  spirilla  soon  after  a 
meal.  I  was  not  able  to  work 
out  accurately  the  different 
stages  in  chronological  sequence, 
but  I  believe  that  the  maximum 
period  of  development  is  reached 
In  about  three  days  or  less.  In 
some  stomachs  which  con- 
tained very  recent  blood  the 
spirilla  were  seen  in  small  num- 
bers only,  and  this  I  believe  to 
be  the  stage  previous  to  com- 
mencing multiplication.  Later 
the  spirilla  may  be  seen  In  every 
field  in  twos  and  threes  and 
in  small  leashes,  and  appear  to 
be  undergoing  active  transverse 
division.  Subsequently  the  spi- 
rilla undergo  enormous  multi- 
plication, and  are  finally  to  be 
found  in  tangled  masses  ol 
scores  of  individual."  in  almost 
every  field  of  an  oil  immersion 
lens.  Such  a  specimen  is  de- 
picted in  Fig.  1,  and  almost  every 
field  of  this  particular  specimen 
shows  one  or  more  of  such 
tangled  leashes.  The  last  stage  In  the  stomach  appears 
to  be  one  ol  simple  granular  degeneration  and  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  spore  formation  or  any  intermediate 
stage.  The  spirilla  have  not  been  found  in  the  stomach 
wall  itself,  but  only  in  the  contents. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  spirilla  are  fewest  when  the  blood 
is  fresh  and  gradually  Increase  as  the  blood  disappt ars, 
so  that  the  heaviest  Infections  are  found  in  stomachs 
where  digestion  is  almost  complete.  The  spirilla  are 
slightly  shorter  than  in  the  human  blood,  and  are  always 


Fig.  2  —Smear  from  the  ovary  of  an  infected  louse. 
(The  spirilla  had  almost  disappeared  from  Ihestoinach 
of  this  louse  )  Small  circle,  (n)  short  forms  of  spirilla 
(composite  rield)  from  the  same  ovary :  ib)  two  spirilla 
from  circulating  blood  of  human  patient. 


ever,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  infection  in  the 
ovary  was  heavier  than  that  in  the  stomach,  and  Fig.  2  is 
an  instance  of  this.  The  stomach  coutents  from  this 
louse  contained  a  very  few  spirilla,  not  more  than  one  to  r 
field.  It  is  also  certain  that  spirilla  were  found  in  the 
ovaries  in  one  or  two  cases  where  these  were  withdrawn 
from  the  abdomen  without  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and  In 
one  such  case  only  one  large  leash  of  several  score  oil 
Individuals  was  seen,  reminding  one  of  the  pictures  in 
Koch's  paper  on  the  development  of  African  spirilla  in  the 
ovaries  of  ticks.  This  was  seen  once  only,  for  generally 
the  spirilla  in  the  ovary  were  discrete,  and  contrasted  with 
the  multiplication  masses  which 
characterize  stomach  Infec- 
tions. 

I  think  that  short  forms  are 
commoner  In  the  ovary  than  in 
any  other  organ.  They  consist 
of  only  two,  or  even  one,  curve, 
and  a  few  selected  ones  are  de- 
picted at  (a)  in  the  small  circle 
in  Fig.  2.  They  may  be  only 
2  fi  long  as  compared  with  8  to 
12/i  in  the  louse  stomach,  and 
10  to  16  /1  in  their  average  length 
in  the  human  blood.  An  ordi- 
nary spirillum  and  a  short 
specimen  from  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  girls  are  seen  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  small  circle  In 
Fig.  2. 

Oat  of  36  Infected  lice  where 
the  sex  was  noted,  31  were 
females  and  only  5  were  males. 
This  Is  partly,  but  I  think  not 
entirely,  attributable  to  con- 
scious selection  on  my  part  of 
the  bigger  females,  because  I 
always  found  that  the  gravid 
females  were  more  likely  to  be 
infected  than  the  small  individuals  of  either  sex.  I 
examined  about  a  hundred  or  less  nits  laid  by  females 
from  the  infected  boys'  wards,  but  I  never  found  any  egg 
infected.    These  ova  were  in  various  stapes  of  pupation. 

Spirilla  were  occasionally  found  in  small  numbers  In  the 
intestine  in  the  Malpighian  tubes  and  in  the  testis  (3  out 
of  5  cases),  but  not  under  conditions  where  fouling  from 
the  stomach  contents  could  be  entirely  excluded. 

Briefly,  I  am  certain  that  the  Infection  exists  in  the 
upper  alimentary  tract,  and  that  the  secretion  expressed 
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from  the  mouth  contains  abundant  spirilla,  but  I  cannot 
say  whether  this  secretion  is  derived  from  the  salivary 
glands,  from  the  pharynx  itself,  or  from  some  of  the 
diverticula  which  are  connected  with  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus. 

This  phenomenon  of  Infection  of  the  mouth  secretion 
was  observed  ia  almost  every  case  where  it  was  looked  for. 
If  light  pressure  is  male  with  a  needle  on  the  head  a 
small  quantity  of  cloudy  fluid  is  expressed,  and  when  this 
was  examined  it  showed  9  times  out  of  13  the  presence  of 
spirilla  In  greater  or  less  number.  Oaee  a  few  spirilla 
were  seen  in  this  secretion  when  none  were  found  in  the 
stomach.  Once  or  twice  larger  numbers  were  found  here 
than  in  the  stomach,  and  once  well-stained  healthy-looking 
organisms  were  found  here  when  the  stomach  contained 
spirilla,  which  were  scarcely  recognizable  as  such  by 
reason  of  marked  degeneration.  A  noteworthy  point  is 
that,  however  tangled  the  masses  of  spirilla  in  the 
stomach,  they  were  always  quite  discrete  in  the  mouth 
secretion. 

The  thorax  was  teased  in  toto  10  times,  and  in  7  of  these 
spirilla  were  found,  generally  in  considerable  numbers. 
When  the  thoracic  fat-body  wa3  separated  together  with 
the  salivary  gland  embedded  in  it  (16  times),  on  6  occa- 
sions spirilla  were  demonstrated,  in  several  cases  in  very 
large  numbers  as  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  a  portion  of  the  oesophagus  or 
diverticula  therefrom  was  included.  In  the  case  of  two 
Infected  lice  where  the  salivary  bodies  were  successfully 
Isolated  and  washed  neither  contained  spirilla. 

Monkey  Experiments. 

Two  of  these  animals  were  used  for  louse  transmission 
and  one  for  bug  transmission.  Neither  of  the  experiments 
succeeded : 

The  monkeys  were  fitted  with  tight-fitting  jerseys  after  the 
skin  had  been  shaved,  arid  beneath  tne  jerseys  relays  of  lice  from 
the  infected  ward  were  placed  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two.  The 
hands  of  the  monkeys  were  restrained  daring  the  night.  I  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  lice  bit  the  monkeys,  and 
as  the  percentage  of  infected  lice  was  low  when  the  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  I  do  not  think  that  the  failure  proves 
much.  Besides  the  monkey  ( Macacus  sinicus)  is  much  less 
susceptible  to  relapsing  fever  than  man  is.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bannerman  suggested  that  I  should  injectthe  stomach  contents 
of  lice  artificially  into  monkeys,  but  the  degree  of  louse  infec- 
tion fell  towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  and  I  was  unable  to 
do  the  experiment. 

Dissection  of  Other  Insects. 

I  examined  a  lew  fleas  and  mosquitos  from  the  beds  or 
vicinity  of  infected  patients,  but  found  none  containing 
spirilla.  The  question  of  bug  infection  requires  more  ex- 
tended notice.  I  had  already  had  considerable  expe- 
rience of  the  bug  in  Its  supposed  part  of  carrier  in  this 
disease,  and  the  results  of  about  eighteen  months'  work 
are  summarized  in  a  paper  on  Bombay  spirilla  fever  in 
the  Lancet  of  September,  1907.  I  was  prepared  to  find 
spirilla  in  the  alimeitary  tract  of  bugs,  and  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  observations  on  Nank  bugs  were  In 
accordance  with  my  previous  experience,  and  the  subject 
was  not  pursued.  They  were  found  in  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  bugs  in  the  presence  of  fresh  blood  only,  and  in 
very  small  numbers.  Scarcely  more  numerous  were  they 
than  in  the  human  blood,  if  allowance  is  made  for  concen- 
tration of  the  blood  by  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  portions 
during  digestion.  There  was  never  any  sign  of  multi- 
plication, and  no  org*n  w»s  found  to  contain  spirilla 
except  the  recently-  filled  stomach. 

It  may  be  argu'd  that  the  bug  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  slowly  advancing  epidemic  in  the  girls' 
wards,  but  if  the  bug  Is  really  a  carrier,  then  there 
should  have  been  an  explosion  similar  to  that  in  the  boys' 
wards. 

I  think,  however — and  this  accords  with  my  not  incon- 
siderable previous  experimce — that  the  bug  played  no 
part  in  the  epidemic,  and  that  the  few  body  lice  in  the 
girls'  wards  were  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  slow  trans- 
mission. 

Summary. 

1.  An  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  broke  oat  In  a  mixed 
settlement  of  boys  and  girls  living  under  similar  conditions. 

2.  A  very  high  percentage  01  the  boys  fell  victims  to  the 
disease  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks. 

3.  A  much  smiller  percentage  of  girls  fell  ill  and  at  Infre- 
quent intervals  extending  over  three  months. 


4.  Tue  most  notable  factor  in  which  the  boys  dillered  from 
the  girls  was  that  they  were  Infested  with  bo3y  lice,  from 
which  parasite  the  girls  were  almost  frte. 

5  A.  w^ll-marked  percentage  of  the  lice  taken  from  the 
infeoted  ward  contained  living  and  multiplying  spirilla 

6.  The  stomach  of  the  loose  was  the  chief  seat  of  multipli- 
cation, and  this  was  carried  on  in  the  face  ol  active  digestion 
and  after  the  disappearance  of  all  other  cellular  elements. 
Other  organs  became  secondarily  infected.  The  secretion 
expressed  from  the  mouth  of  infected  lice  contained  numbers 
of  living  spirilla,  and  they  also  existed  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  in  the  upper  alimentary  tract.  The  ovary  was 
frequently  infected,  but  spirilla  were  not  found  in  de- 
posited ova. 

7  With  the  Increase  of  the  epidemic  amongst  the  girls,  body 
lice  became  more  in  evidence. 

8.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  epidemic  amongst  the  boys 
the  percentage  of  infected  lice  fell. 

9.  An  attempt  to  infect  a  monk&y  by  means  of  lice  failed. 

I  think  that  the  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  throw 
grave  suspicion  on  the  body  louse  as  a  transmitter  of 
relapsing  fever.  Many  epidemiological  facts  pjint  to  this 
mode  of  transmission  as  being  a  likely  one,  and  the  life- 
history  and  habits  of  body  lice  as  outlined  above  show 
how  well  these  parasites  fulfil  the  neeessary  conditions  for 
spreading  the  disease. 

Thus  relapsing  fever  has  always  been  associated  with 
Doverty  stricken,  overcrowded,  and  half-starved  communi- 
ties, and  it  is  under  just  such  conditions  that  lousiness  is 
at  its  worst.  Again,  in  mixed  communities,  as  in  Bombay, 
the  disease  attacks  the  poor,  dirty,  and  low  caste  living  in 
squalid  tenements,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  cleanly 
habits  and  better  conditions  of  life. 

Relapsing  fever  is  a  "  personal "  and  not  a  "  place  "  dis- 
ease, and  amongst  stricken  communities  the  infection 
spreads  from  person  to  person  very  rapidly  after  only  a 
few  days'  exposure,  and  mere  contiguity  without  contact 
is  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  infection. 

It  is  probable  that  the  infected  secretion  of  the  louse's 
mouth  is  the  medium  responsible  for  transmission  during 
the  height  of  an  epidemic,  but  whether  the  ovarian  infec- 
tion plays  any  part  in  the  linking  together  of  epidemics 
or  in  the  carrying  over  of  the  disease  during  the  off  season 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say,  but  the  failure  to  find 
spirilla  in  nits  is  rather  against  this  theory. 

The  photographs  are  from  drawings  made  by  Dr. 
Turkud,  M.B ,  of  Bombay.  They  are  faithful  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  the  fields  they  represent,  and  are  in  no 
sense  composite  (except  sector  (a)  in  Fig.  2).  The  spirilla 
of  the  circumferential  limits  of  each  field  were,  for  optical 
reasons,  omitted  by  the  draughtsman. 


A  POSSIBLE  EXPLANATION  OF  LATE  RETURN 

CASES   IN   SCARLET   FEVER. 

By  WILLIAM  HABGOOD,  M.D.Baux.,  D.P.H.Lond. 


Every  medical  officer  responsible  for  the  discharge  of 
scarlet  fever  patients  from  isolation  hospitals  is  beset 
with  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  they  are  free  from 
lafectlon.  The  time  having  not  yet  arrived  when  he  can, 
a.)  in  the  case  of  diphtheria,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  bacteri- 
ologist, he  has  to  be  guided  by  ordinary  clinical  examina- 
tion. Formerly  desquamation  was  the  guide;  when  that 
w»s  completed  the  case  was  discharged.  Of  recent  years 
it  has  been  recognized  that  where  return  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  occur  the  discharged  patient  will  be  found  to  have 
some  purulent  or  muco-pnrulent  discharge. 

While  admitting  the  Impossibility  of  being  sure  that  all 
inflammation  has  ceased  in  the  upper  respiratory  tract,  I 
am  Inclined  to  believe,  from  observation  at  different 
hospitals  in  the  last  two  years,  that  cases  are  sent  out 
free  from  any  nasal  discharge  and  not  Infectious,  but 
do  again  become  infectious  by  the  occurrence  of  an 
ordinary  attack  of  nasal  catarrh,  which  causes  some  re- 
maining quiescent  scarlet  fever  germs  to  renew  their 
activity.  .        .. 

An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  one  who  bus 
in  a  warm  room  with  a  current  of  cold  air  playing  on  his 
neck  He  may  get  an  attack  of  acute  nasal  catarrh,  and 
he  mav  become  infectious  to  others.  The  germs  that 
cause  the  catarrh  were  already  in  his  nose,  but  dormant 
and  able  to  become  active  only  when  an  interference  with 
the  nasal  circulation  was  set  up  by  the  cold  air  driving  on 
to  the  warm  skin. 
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May  one  not  argue,  then,  that  the  scarlet  fever  conva- 
lesced causing  a  "reium  cafe"  has  In  some  instances 
left  the  h  jepital  not  in  an  Infections  state,  but,  owing  to  the 
change  from  the  healthy  open-sir  life  and  freely- ventilated 
waidi  of  a  hospital  to  the  stoffy  and  111- ventilated  rooms 
of  a  cottage,  has  become  more  than  usually  liable  to 
nasal  catarrh — has.  indeed,  suffered  such  an  attack.  aDd  is 
thereby  again  made  capable  of  conveying  scarlet  ftver 
infection  ? 

I  will  give  two  examples  that  seem  to  support  this 
view. 

H.  M.,  aged  6  Date  of  attack,  April  28th  ;  was  discharged 
from  hospital,  Jane  191b,  fifty-two  days  after  onset  of 
symptoms,  and  did  not  return  lnme  until  August  22nd, 
spending  the  interval  at  a  relative's  house  where  there  were 
no  children. 

On  September  16th.  her  sister  G.  E.  M  ,  aged  7  years,  had 
scirlet  fever  rash.  When  visited,  H.  M.  was  se»n  to  have  a 
purulent  naf  al  discharge,  and  her  mother  said  the  had  caught 
a  cold  in  the  head  some  days  before,  a  not  unlikely  thing 
seeing  the  mother's  habit  of  kopping  all  windows  closed  and  a 
general  want  of  cleanliness.  There  was  no  other  known  caie 
of  soarlet  fever  In  the  district. 

J.  W.  B.,  aged  8  years:  date  of  attack,  July  23nd  ;  discharged 
from  hospital,  September  7th,  forty-seven  days  after  onset  of 
symptoms. 

This  boy  was  not  notified  until  desquamation  had  well 
advanced,  had  caught  the  disease  in  an  adjoining  village,  and 
had  passed  through  the  acute  stage  in  the  same  bedroom  where 
four  other  children  under  10  years  of  age  slept,  norm  of  whom 
took  the  disease.  The  removal  to  hospital  was  made  in  this 
esse  so  that  the  house  might  be  disinffcted  and  the  children 
attend  school  after  the  usual  period  of  quarantine. 

On  October  23rd  his  sister,  H  R  ,  aged  1  year,  had  scarlet 
fever  rash,  and  two  davs  later  a  thick  streptococcal  membrane 
over  the  tonsils.  J.  W.  K.  was  found  to  have  pus  In  both 
nostrils,  one  being  occluded  with  crusts.  No  other  oase  of 
soarlet  fever  was  known  in  the  district. 

I  believe  the  reason  that  H.  R.  res'sted  the  infection  in  July, 
but  succumbfd  in  Ootober,  was  that  she  had  an  attack  of 
measles  and  bronchopneumonia  loma  f^w  days  before  the 
ocarlet-fever  rash  appeared,  and  thus  had  her  resistance 
lowarsd. 

The  question  whether  the  isolation  at  very  considerable 
cost  to  the  community  of  a  di-ease  In  which  no  one  can 
fix  with  certainty  the  time  when  a  patient  is  free  from 
Infection  Is  worth  the  labour  and  expense  involved  has 
been  considerably  debated  of  late.  Whether  there  would 
not  be  a  greater  gain  if  the  scarlet  fever  hospitals— for  it 
fs  this  disease  which  up  to  now  has  occupied  most  of  the 
beds  In  the  isolation  hospitals— were  used  for  the  isolation 
of  diseases  in  which  one  esn  fix  a  time  after  which  a 
sufferer  is  no  longer  infectious  appears  to  me  very  worthy 
of  consideration. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

STRANGULATION'  OF  SMALL  INTESTINE  THROUGH 

REST  IN  MESENTERY. 
W.  A.,  agpd  14,  was  riding  his  bicycle  on  the  evening  of 
April  17th,  when  he  lost  control  and  ran  with  some 
violence  into  the  hedge  and  was  thrown  off.  On  reaching 
home  he  was  put  to  bed  and  seen  shortly  afterwards  by 
Mr.  H.  Andrews,  who  found  him  suffering  from  slight 
concussion  and  bleediDg  from  the  nose ;  there  were  no 
external  marks  of  injury,  and  he  had  not  vomited. 

Next  morning  (April  18 :h)  he  complained  of  pain  in  the 
abdomen  and  had  not  passed  urine.  The  temperature 
was  101°  F.,  and  the  pulse  130.  Mr.  Andrews  asked 
me  to  see  the  boy  with  him.  Examination  showed  some 
distension  of  abdomen  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  dull- 
ness in  right  flank  and  patchy  dullness  in  front;  the  liver 
dullness  waa  normal,  but  there  were  signs  of  commencing 
peritonitis.  Urine  (about  a  pint)  was  drawn  ciT;  it  was 
normal.  Neither  flatus  or  motions  h.ad  passed  sinue  the 
accident,  and  he  had  vomited  or  ce  during  the  night. 

The  patient  was  at  once  removed  Into  the  "  home 
hospital  "  with  a  view  to  immediate  operation.  On  open- 
ing the  abdomen  a  coil  of  small  intestine  was  found 
collapsed,  and,  traaing  this  upwards  about  6  ft.,  I  found 
that  it  had  slipped  through  a  rent  in  ttie  mesentery,  and 
was  very  tightly  strangulated.  On  drawing  the  bowel  out 
the  tight  constriction  was  seen  to  have  so  damaged  the 
peritoneal  coat  that  I  inverted  the  edges  and  stitched 


them  over  with  fine  si'k.  I  flashed  out  the  peritoneal 
cavity  with  normal  saline,  and  closed  the  wound  in 
layers.  He  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery.  On  re- 
moving the  dressings  on  the  second  day,  a  bruise  ejactly 
the  shape  of  a  bicycle  handle-bar  was  clearly  defined,  8nd 
made  it  evident  that  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  the 
violent  pressure  of  the  handle  bar  at  the  time  of  the 
accident. 
Exeter.  Charles  E.  Bell. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCABIES. 
Prior  to  1906,  all  cases  of  seabieslc  the  Colchester  Garrison 
were  treated  by  sulphur,  or  llq.  calcis  sulph.  Since  January, 
1906,  every  case  has  been  treated  by  balsam  of  Peru.  The 
last  24  cases  have  had  the  application  removed  by  a  hot 
bath  twenty-four  hours  afterwards.  No  case  has  relapsed, 
and  no  albumen  has  been  found  in  the  urine.  It  seems 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  acari  and  their  eggs  are 
destroyed  withia  a  few  hours  after  the  application  of  the 
balsam.    The  following  table  appears  to  show  : 

(a)  The  diminished  prevalence  of  itch  In  the  garrison 
during  the  last  two  years,  which  may,  I  think,  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  perfection  of  the  cure  on  the  meD's 
discharge  from  hospital,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  liable 
to  convey  It  to  their  comrades. 

(4)  The  much  reduced  stay  in  hospital  of  each  case, 
leading,  of  course,  to  a  smaller  loss  to  the  State. 


Average 

Strength  of       AdmisMous    I        of  Days 
Garrison.     '    for  Scabies.       In  Hospital. 


Days  i  n 
Hospital. 
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If  it  were  possible  to  disinfect  the  men's  clothing  at 
once,  they  need  not  have  been  taken  into  hospital  at  all. 
As  it  is  not  possible  with  the  naked  eye  to  accurately 
locate  the  parasite,  I  prefer  to  paint  the  whole  body 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  thick  your  American  military 
correspondent  is  ever  likely  to  hear  of  a  British  soldier 
meeting  the  same  fate  as  the  French  Capid.  Balsam  of 
Peru  is  soluble  in  water,  and  a  proiuse  perspiration  would 
dissolve  the  application.  It  is,  I  think,  a  vastly  different 
procedure  to  varnishing  the  whole  body  with  copal 
varnish  and  applying  gold  leaf  accurately  to  the  surface. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  J.  Baker,  RA.M.C,  reports 
61  cases  treated  in  his  hospital  in  Dublin,1  without  a 
relapse  or  other  untoward  Incident. 

Colchester.  F.  J.  W.  Porter,  Major,  R.A.M.C. 


CASE   OF   PTOMAINE   POISONING  FROM  MUTTON, 

"WITH  MARKED  BRADYCARDIA. 
G.  W.,  aged  39,  a  ploughman,  whoee  previous  history  was 
good,  though  his  digestion  had  always  been  easily  upset, 
and  he  suffered  occasionally  from  headaches,  partook  on 
Monday,  September  16th,  along  with  the  other  servants,  of 
dinner  at  noon.  The  meal  consisted  of  broth  and  mutton. 
The  mutton  was  part  of  the  carcass  ot  a  sheep  which  had 
been  seen  to  be  111  on  the  previous  Thursday,  and  had 
been  killed  by  the  shepherd.  This  is  a  common  practice 
among  shepherds  in  Scotland,  the  meat  being  known  as 
"  braxy."  According  to  the  shepherd,  the  meat  looked  all 
right,  but  he  thought  that  the  viscera  were  not  quite 
healthy,  being  dark  and  congested.  The  heart  was  minced 
up,  and  stewed  with  onions  as  a  separate  dish,  and  of  this 
the  patient  ate  freely.  At  3  p.m.  he  had  a  sensation  of 
fullness  in  the  stomach,  and  felt  sick;  at  6  p.m.  he 
vomited.  (The  other  servants  also  felt  111  and  vomited,  but 
soon  recovered.)  At  8  p.m.  he  again  vomited  freely,  and 
at  midnight  he  was  seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain, 
with  cramps  of  the  extremities,  and  retraction  of  the  head. 
This  continued  till  5  am.  His  wife  gave  him  a  dose  of 
salts,  which  he  vomited,  and  at  6  a.m.  a  dose  of  lhubarb. 

I  saw  him  first  at  1  30  p  m.  The  bowels  had  moved  at 
12  30  p.m.,  the  motion  loose  and  very  offensive.  He  was 
now  fairly  comfortable,  though  there  was  considerable 
tympanites  and  some  abdominal  tenderness,  especially 

1  R.A.M  V.  Journal,  September.  1907. 
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over  the  sigmoid  flexure.  About  5  pm.  the  pain  returned 
with  great  severity,  and  was  again  accompanied  by  cramps 
in  the  extremities.  At  9  p.m.  I  again  saw  him,  when  the 
pain  had  greatly  lessened.  The  temperature  was  100  5°  F. 
There  was  considerable  tenderness,  and  the  tongue  was 
foul.  His  breath  had  a  curiously  fetid  character,  which 
reminded  the  writer  of  the  smell  of  a  dead  mouse  which 
had  caused  considerable  trouble  by  dying  under  the  floor 
of  a  closet  in  his  own  house.  The  pulse  was  48,  regular 
and  full  but  compressible.  An  enema  with  turpentine 
was  given,  and  did  not  return  for  some  time,  when  the 
motion  was  dirty-grey  in  colour  and  very  offensive.  On 
Wednesday  the  pulse  was  still  about  48;  there  was  no 
pain ;  a  purgative  was  ordered,  the  motion  resulting  being 
the  same  as  before.  On  Thursday  morning  he  complained 
very  much  of  weakness,  and  his  pulse  had  fallen  to  42  ; 
his  breath  was  still  fetid  and  his  tongue  foul.  From  this 
time  he  gradually  Improved;  his  tongue  cleaned,  and  on 
Saturday  his  pulse  was  62, 

I  have  thought  this  case  worth  reporting  (I)  because 
Osier  states  in  his  Practice  of  Medicine  that  mutton  and 
lamb  have  not  been  known  to  cause  ptomaine  poisoning, 
and  (2)  because  of  the  remarkably  slow  pulse. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  weather  was  very  warm  and 
sultry  at  the  time. 
Thornhiil,  Dumfriesshire.  Mtooo  Bryson,  M.B. 


CASE  OF  RUPTURED  TUNICA  VAGINALIS. 
After  reading  the   report   of    Mr.  Nash's    case  in  the 
Journal  of  October  19th,  p.  1065, 1  thought  the  following 
might  prove  of  interest : 

On  August  1st,  189S,  I  was  called  to  J.  E.,  a  cart-man, 
aged  45.  He  told  me  that  he  had  had  hydrocele  on  the 
right  side  for  thirty- five  years.  The  day  before  I  saw 
him,  while  climblrjfr  from  one  ship  to  another,  he  fell 
astride  an  iron  rail.  He  felt  something  give  in  the 
scrotum  with  a  sharp  pain ;  this  passed  off  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  he  continued  at  work,  paying  no  further 
attention  to  it  till  he  reached  home  at  11.30  p.m.,  and 
went  to  pass  water.  He  then  found  the  parts  very  much 
swollen  and  bruised,  but  had  no  trouble  In  passing  the 
usual  quantity  of  clear  urine.  He  was  at  work  on  the 
morniDg  of  August  1st,  and  felt  no  pain  or  inconvenience. 
I  saw  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him  in  bed, 
looking  and  feeling  well  and  in  no  pain.  The  scrotum 
was  distended,  pear  shaped,  and  reached  to  the  middle 
third  of  the  thigh.  It  was  bruised,  was  not  translucent,  and 
was  dull  to  psrcussion.  The  testes  could  be  easily  defined. 
The  penis  was  very  much  swollen  and  oedematous.  There 
was  marked  swelling  in  the  hypogastrium,  reaching  to 
within  3  in.  of  the  umbilicus.  I  diagnosed  ruptured 
hydrocele,  and  treated  the  case  with  rest  in  bed  and 
application  of  evaporating  lotion.  By  the  end  of  a  week 
the  bruising  had  disappeared,  and  the  swelling  in  the 
hypogastrium  had  gone.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
only  abnormality  present  was  sn  oval,  non-translucent 
swelling  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  occupied  the  right 
side  of  the  scrotum.  This  condition  has  remained  un- 
changed to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  and 
it  represents,  I  suppose,  the  thickened  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  hydrocele  has  been  cured. 
Xorth  Shields.  Lachlan  Fbaskr,  M.D  ,  M.S. 


LAR3K  FATTY  LIVER  IN  AN  INFANT:  SUDDEN 
DEATH. 
In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  30th, 
p.  1681, is  a  letter  from  Dr,  Alcindor,  giving  details  of  a 
case  of  hepatic  congestion  ia  an  infant,  apparently  causlDg 
death.  The  following  particulars  may  De  of  interest  in 
this  connexion : 

On  August  20th  Mrs.  L,  was  confined.  The  labour  was 
normal  and  easy.  On  August  25th  she  developed  mania, 
and  011  August  3lst  she  was  removed  to  the  asylum.  She 
died  on  September  15th. 

The  child  was  placed  la  charge  of  a  neighbour,  a  very 
respectable  person,  win  looked  after  him  well.  He  was 
fed  only  on  cow's  milk  aad  water,  and  grew  apace.  On 
November  9th  I  saw  the  boy,  and  arranged  to  vaccinate 
him  on  November  14th.  He  looked  then  the  picture  of 
health. 

About  2  p.m.  on  November  12th  his    foster    mother 


brought  him  in  great  haste  to  my  surgery.    I  saw  him  at 
once;  he.  was  just  dead. 

On  November  14th,  assisted  by  my  partner,  Dr.  Peall,  1 
made  a  post  mortem  examination.  The  child  was  well 
nourished — if  anything,  too  well.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body,  Including  the  brain,  were  apparently  healthy — all 
except  the  liver.  That  was  enormous.  It  reached  right 
acrcss  the  abdomen,  and  descended  to  within  about  1  In. 
of  the  umbilicus.  As  no  scales  or  any  other  conveniences 
for  doing  an  autopsy  are  provided  at  the  II  ford  mortuary, 
I  was  unable  to  weigh  the  organ.  It  was  smooth,  rounded, 
yellowish  in  patches,  and  evidently  just  ''fatty."  There 
was  no  evidence  of  that  very  rare  disease  in  infants, 
cirrhosip,  and  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  tubercle  might, 
I  think,  be  safely  excluded  as  being  the  cause. 

Holt  states  that  fatty  liver  Is  exceedingly  common  in 
early  life,  and  out  of  345  consecutive  autopsies  at  the 
Babies'  Hospital,  the  liver  was  found  fatty  in  201.  In  77 
of  these  345  cases  the  infants  were  noted  as  "  well- 
nourished,"  and  45  of  them,  or  59  per  cent.,  had  fatty 
livers ;  20  were  "  very  fatty." 

There  were  no  symptoms  of  liver  disease  in  this  child 
before  or  after  death ;  In  fact  the  boy  had  been  quite  well 
from  birth  right  up  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  his 
death. 

Had  this  large  fatty  liver  anything  to  do  with  his 
death  ?  "What  caused  the  liver  to  be  enlarged  and  fatty  ? 
Was  It  over-feeding,  and  have  overfed  babies  usually  large 
fatty  livers  ?  as,  if  so,  such  livers  must  be  very  common. 
If  the  liver  were  not  connected  with  the  cause  of  death, 
what  was  the  possible  or  probable  cause  F  The  jury's 
verdict  was  "  Death  from  natural  causes,"  of  course. 
Cliadweli  Heath.  T.  Reuhll  Atkinson. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN  THB 
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ROYAL  ALBERT  HOSPITAL,  DEVONPORT. 

A    CASE   OP   APPENDICITIS    COMPLICATED    BY   INTESTINAL 
HAEMORRHAGE. 

(Reported  by  G.  S.  Thompson,  M.R.O.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Senior 

'.Resident  Medical  Officer.) 
The  patient  in  the  following  case,  a  man  aged  23,  a 
gardener  by  occupation,  was  admitted  on  August  13th, 
1906,  with  a  history  of  ten  dajs'  abdominal  pain.  This 
came  on  suddenly  and  became  continuous.  It  was 
referred  to  the  umbilicus  and  at  times  exacerbated.  There 
was  also  some  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  but  no  headache. 

Condit'on  on  Admiss'on.—He  was  a  well  nourished  man, 
win  did  not  appear  acutely  ill  ;  he  was  cheerful,  and  remained 
so  until  just  before  death  occurred.  The  abdomen  moved  but 
little  on  respiration,  especially  in  the  hypogastrium,  which 
was  terder,  but  not  more  so  on  one  side  than  the  other.  The 
abdomen  as  a  whole  was  somewhat  distended,  and  the  per- 
cussion note  rather  tympanitic.  R=etal  examination  caused 
no  pain,  and  revealed  no  fullness  anj where.  The  faeces  were 
pullaeeous  In  consistence,  and  a  white  clay  colour— in  fact,  to 
the  naked  eye  they  precisEly  resembled  psilotic  evacuations. 
Air  did  not  enter  the  lowar  part  of  the  right  lung  freely,  and 
vocal  resonance  and  fremitus  were  impaired,  a  dull  note  being 
elicited  on  percosBion  ;  there  were  no  adventitious  sounds. 
The  pulse  was  quick,  and  the  temperature  raised. 

Progress  and  Result. — Six  days  after  admission,  or  on 
August  19th,  three  copious  haemorrhages  from  the  bowel  took 
place  ;  on  the  21st  anoiher  occurred.  On  the  23id  he  com- 
plained of  sore  throat  ani  pain  in  the  left  knee-joint,  which 
joint  eoon  became  dlslended  by  fluid.  On  tho  26th  blood- 
coloured  iiuid  to  the  amount  of  H  pints  was  passed  per 
rectum,  and  the  patient  at  the  eameclme  became  extremely 
blanched,  the  pulse  also  increasing  In  rate  and  becoming 
very  feeble.  An  intravenous  saline  injection  was  then  given, 
with  marked  temporary  improvement  to  the  pulse.  Two  hours 
later,  however,  collapse  ensued,  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the  towel,  for  which 
again  Intravenous  injection  was  performed.  During  the  pro- 
cedure the  patient  vomited  and  indulged  in  vigorous  spitting, 
while  extreme  restlessness  supervened,  followed  by  violent 
struggling,  which  latter  was  only  controlled  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  breathing  became  very  laboured,  whilst  tho 
patient  was  also  as  white  as  a  sheet.  The  fatal  issue  followed 
ab"U*  three  hours  afterwards. 
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Autopsy. — The  peritoneum  was  found  adherent  to  the 
abdominal  pirietes,  whilst  the  viscera  were  also  glutd 
together  by  adhesions,  especially  below  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  pns  bathed  the  parts,  especially  those  in  the  pelvis  and 
appendicular  region.  At  the  latter  site  the  adhesions  were  so 
firm  and  consolidated  as  to  render  their  disruption  mnst 
difficult  and  almost  impossible.  Careful  dissection  of  this 
part  at  length  revealed  a  gangrenous  appendix,  the  blind  end  of 
which  had  sloughed  off.  There  were  no  ulcers  in  the  small  or 
large  intestines  and  no  congested  patches,  but  both  caecum  and 
large  intestine  contained  considerable  quantities  of  blood. 

Eemakks  — The  patient's  temperature  throughout  his 
stay  in  hospital  fluctuated  between  99°  F.  and  102°  F. 
The  ease  was  sent  in  as  one  of  appendicitis,  but  although 
110  spots  could  be  found,  there  were  circumstances  about 
it  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  one  of 
typhoid  fever ;  to  tlite  even  the  subsequent  developments 
seemed  to  offer  some  support.  It  was  nevertheless  recog- 
nized throughout  that  some  peritonitis  was  present,  but 
the  general  condition  seemed  to  counsel  delay  in  the 
adoption  of  operative  measures, 

A  point  of  special  Interest  In  the  case,  if  it  was  really 
one  of  ordinary  appendicitis,  is  the  presence  of  intestinal 
haemorrhage.  This  complication  would  appear  to  be  an 
unusual  consequence  of  this  lesion,  and  for  that  reason 
the  case  seems  worth  publishing. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH   MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL   SOCIETY. 
Jambs  Ritchie,  M.D.,  President,  In  the  Chair. 

Wednesday,  December  4th,  1907. 
The  Action  of  Formic  Acid  Salts. 
Dr.  Goodall  and  Miss  Isabel  Mitchell,  B.Sc,  in  a 
paper  on  the  action  of  certain  salts  of  formic  acid  on 
the  circulatory  and  muscular  systems,  said  they  found 
that  sodium  formate  had  little  effect  on  the  blood  pressuie 
of  rabbits,  unless  in  a  concentrated  solution  ;  it  then  had 
a  depressor  action.  Potassium  formate,  even  in  dilute 
solutions,  had  a  marked  depressor  action,  and  when  in 
strong  solution  fatally  inhibited  the  heart.  Calcium 
formate  in  dilute  solution  was  slightly  depressor,  but 
in  concentration  tended  to  raise  the  blood  pressure.  The 
action  of  formic  acid  itself  was  depressor.  The  experi- 
ments tended  to  prove  that  the  true  formate  effect  was 
depressor.  The  metallic  ion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  above-mentioned  differences  in  results.  Observations 
on  the  perfused  blood  vessels  of  frogs  showed  that  all 
three  salts  in  varying  dilutions  had  a  transient  vaso- 
dilator action,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  vaso- constric- 
tion. Experiments  on  the  frog's  heart  proved  that  all 
three  salts  were  toxic  to  that  organ.  In  the  C3se  of 
potassium  formate  this  body  was  exclusively  toxic. 
Sodium  formate  caused  at  first  a  stimulating  effect,  pro- 
bably in  virtue  of  its  producing  irritation.  The  action  of 
calcium  formate  was  mainly  that  of  calcium,  the  toxic 
effects  being  eecondary.  Observations  on  nerve  muscle 
preparations  showed  that  the  effects  on  skeletal  muscle 
were  similar  to  those  produced  on  cardiac  muscle.  All 
were  toxic  in  the  following  order :  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium.  Sodium  formate  was  administered  to  four 
healthy  human  subjects.  The  dosage  employed  was 
K  gram  thrice  daily  for  one  day ;  2  grams  thrice  daily  for 
two  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day.  No  sub- 
jective sensations  were  experienced.  Blood  pressure 
observations  and  dynamometer  records  were  negative. 
Ergographic  records  were  also  negative  in  two  of  the 
individuals  who  had  undergone  previously  daily  training 
with  the  erogograph.  The  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
were  that  formic  acid  and  its  three  salts  exerted  a  toxic 
action  on  the  circulatory  and  muscular  systems,  and  that 
they  accelerated  rather  than  retarded  fatigue.  The 
administration  of  potassium  formate  to  the  human  sub- 
ject was  unjustifiable,  but  calcium  formate  might  be  a 
serviceable  form  in  which  to  exhibit  lime. 

Dr.  Gkokob  Gihson,  speaking  from  clinicBl  experience, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  formates  and  formic  acid  had  a 
marked  beneficial  action  on  the  circulatory  system. 

Dr.  Claudk  Kek  had  administered  the  formates  to  a 
large  number  of  post  diphtheritic  patients,  and  considered 
that  their  action  was  decidedly  beneficial. 


The  Use  of  Novocain. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Struthers  read  notes  of  eighty- five  cases  In 
which  novocain  had  been  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  He 
had  found  that  novocain  answered  all  the  requirements  of 
a  good  local  anaesthetic,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  readily 
sterilized,  was  nnirritatlng,  acted  quickly,  and  was  rela- 
tively to  other  drugs  of  low  toxicity.  It  could  conse- 
quently be  used  in  doses  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses with  safety.  For  infiltration  anaesthesia  a  1  in  400 
solution  combined  with  adrenalin  was  most  suitable.  For 
regional  anaesthesia  a  2  per  cent,  solution  was  required. 
The  author  was  of  opinion  that  novocain  was  the  most 
suitable  substance  for  inducing  local  anaesthesia  by 
subcutaneous  use  which  had  yet  been  brought  forward. 

Mr.  George  Chiene  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
using  local  in  preference  to  general  anaesthesia  in  minor 
operations. 

Mr.  Wheeler  (Dublin)  stated  that  he  had  used  novocain 
for  some  time,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Struthers  that  It  was 
the  best  drug  to  use.  He  also  described  his  technique  in 
Inducing  local  anaesthesia. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  IN  IRELAND. 

Section  of  Pathology. 
Dr.  A.  R.  Parsons,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Friday,  November  22nd,  1907. 
Villous  Tumour  of  the  Bladder. 
Dr.  Box  well  showed  a  specimen  from  a  casein  whkh 
the  patient,  a  young  man  of  34,  died  about  a  fortnight 
after    admission    to    hospital.      Until    twelve    months 
previously  he  had  been  perfectly  healthy.     The   chief 
symptoms  were  haematuria  and  pain  and  frequency  of 
micturition.    His  appearance  and  loss  of  voice  suggested 
tubercle,  but  none  could  be  found  in  the  urine.     No 
operation  could  be  undertaken.    After  death  the  base  of 
the  bladder  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  several  large 
villous  masses,  the  largest  being  situated  at  the  mouths 
of  the  ureters ;    the  bladder  wall  was  thickened,  and  the 
ureters  greatly  dilated.    The  kidneys  showed  the  ordinary 
septic  changes  following  cystitis. 

Thrombosis  of  Arm  with  Gangrene. 
Dr.  O'Carroll  described  a  case  of  gangrene  in  a  widow, 
aged  39,  who  entered  hospital  in  July  last  complaining 
of  cramps  in  the  fingers  of  her  left  band.  The  day  after 
admission  a  slight  bluish  tinge  was  seen,  especially  about 
the  wrist,  and  she  was  unable  to  lift  the  forearm.  Nothing 
in  her  history  gave  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  condition. 
Her  heart  was  found  to  be  rather  weak,  with  some  slight 
softening  of  the  first  sound.  The  only  objective  defect  to 
be  found  was  a  small  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
Her  chest  was  small  ;  she  was  thin,  and  had  a  ruddy  blue 
face.  The  day  after  admission  pain  was  complained  of  in 
the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  a  slightly  black  hue  web 
found  about  the  right  wrist.  Within  a  few  days  the  circle 
moved  up  the  left  arm,  while  the  right  hand  cleared  up. 
The  left  hand  gradually  dried  up,  and  became  perfectly 
rigid,  and  in  about  three  weeks  the  dryness  and  mummifi- 
cation had  reached  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  forearm.  The  arm  above  this  became  swollen 
and  tender,  and  presently  a  line  of  demarcation  occurred, 
and  sank  in  about  a  fortnight  to  a  depth  of  about  i  in. 
The  patient  was  given  two  or  three  minutes  of  anaesthesia, 
and  the  arm  was  taken  off  above  the  elbow  joint.  The 
stump  healed  perfectly,  and  she  left  hospital  much  better 
in  general  health. 

Laryngeal  Specimens. 
Professor  White  showed  and  demonstrated  a  few 
interesting  old  specimens  from  the  College  of  Surgeons' 
Museum.  Among  these  were  two  specimens  obtained  from 
persons  who  had  been  hanged  about  eighty  years  ago.  which 
showed  the  same  lesions.  In  each  case  the  same  thyroid 
cartilages  and  os  hyoides  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  the  intervening  muscles,  etc ,  having  been  almost 
completely  torn  across.  The  epiglottis  was  torn  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  larynx,  and  ascended  with  the  os  hyoides 
and  tongue  into  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  omo-hyoid, 
steruo  hyold  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  were  lacerated  in 
such  a  fashion  that  only  a  few  shreds  held  the  torn  portions 
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together.  The  right  stern 0- mastoid  was  eccbymosed, 
contused,  and  broken,  while  the  le!t  sterno-mastoid  was 
but  slightly  bruised.  The  ropa  knot  was  to  the  left  side. 
The  skin  alone  intervened  between  the  rope  and  the 
interior  oJ  the  pharynx.  The  cervical  vertebrae  and 
spinal  cord  were  uninjured. 


Section  of  Sukgs.ky. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Taylor  in  the  Chair. 

Friday,  November  29iA,  1907. 

ASCITES   AND    THE   TALMA  MORISON    OPERATION. 

Mr.  W.  I.  de  C.  Wheeler  exhibited  a  case  of  ascites 
from  hepatic  cirrhosis  cured  by  the  Talma  Morison  opera- 
tion performed  tbree  years  ago.  The  patient  had  been 
frequently  tapped  before  the  operation,  and  drained 
through  an  exploratory  laparotomy  wound,  but  without 
any  beneficial  result.  For  about  three  weeks  alter  the 
epiplopexy  fluid  collected,  and  a  email  amount  has  per- 
sisted, neither  getting  more  nor  less  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  patient,  who  weighed  about  7ist.  before 
operation  now  averaged  11  st.  The  amount  of  fluid  with- 
drawn by  paracentesis  before  the  radical  operation,  was 
performed  approximated  two  gallons  per  fortnight  lot 
three  months.  This  case  was  an  Ideal  one  for  operation 
for  (he  following  reasons  :  (1)  Previous  tappings  and  lapa- 
rotomy failed  to  give  relief ;  t.2)  progressive  emaciation 
and  the  appearance  of  Elight  jaundice  was  a  warning 
against  further  delay;  (3)  the  exploratory  laparotomy 
revealed  an  attempt  by  Nature  to  anticipate  the  operation 
by  the  formation  of  adhesions :  (4)  the  liver  was  enlarged, 
not  atrophied,  and  therefore  sufficient  liver  cells  remained 
to  carry  on  life ;  (5)  there  was  an  ab-ence  of  any  cardiac  or 
renal  complication.  The  author  considered  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  operation  wa3  no  longer  in  doubt. 

Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Maunsell  quoted  a  case  in  which  the 
operation  had  proved  unsuccessful,  in  which  a  markedly 
cirrhotic  kidney  was  found  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Mr.  Benson  asked  if  there  was  any  cirrhotic  condition 
In  any  other  part  of  the  patient's  body,  as  he  had  seen  a 
case  of  a  lady  who  had  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  eight  or  ten 
years  previous  to  the  condition  of  the  liver  coming  on. 
He  thought  it  might  add  to  the  patient's  comfort  if  he 
were  tapped  to  get  rid  ol  the  fluid  that  still  remained. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  in  reply,  said  the  patient  bad  nothing  in 
the  way  of  cirrhosis  in  any  other  organs,  but  the  last 
time  his  urine  was  cramined  it  showed  signs  as  if  be  were 
getting  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
do  anything  more  in  the  case  as  long  as  the  man  re- 
mained in  his  present  condition.  The  fluid  still  remain- 
ing was  the  same  in  amount  as  it  was  3t  the  time  of  the 
operation. 

Mocous  Colitis  akd  ArpaNDicosTOMY. 

Mr.  Seton  JPbingle  exhibited  a  case  of  mucous  colitiB 
In  which  he  had  performed  appsndleostorny  some  months 
ago.  The  patient,  a  strong  labouring  man,  with  no  sign  of 
neurosis  about  him,  sought  treatment  some  two  years  ago 
for  an  uneasy  burning  sensation  in  the  lower  bowel  and 
rectum,  some  pruritus  ani,  and  the  passage  of  a  quantity 
of  mucus  in  the  stools.  He  W3S  found  to  have  haemor- 
rhoids, and  these  were  removed  by  operation,  but  he 
returned  some  two  months  later  worse  than  ever,  and  now 
the  whole  motion  was  often  composed  of  cylinders  of 
mucus.  A  course  of  treatment,  consisting  in  dally  irriga- 
tion of  the  large  bowel  with  astringents  and  antiseptics 
was  then  commenced,  and  persisted  in  for  months,  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  being  dieted  and  stomach 
sedatives,  etc.,  given  by  mouth.  As  the  treatment  resulted 
In  no  improvement  appendicostomy  was  performed  last 
June  in  or  Jer  to  enable  the  whole  large  intestine  to  be 
systematically  washed  out.  Since  last  June  the  patient 
had  washed  out  his  own  colon  daily  with  various  anti- 
septics, and  latterly  had  been  using  argyrol  1  in  1,000  in 
the  morn'ng  and  normal  saline  solution  at  night,  bui  the 
condition  was  in  no  way  ameliorated,  and  the  treatment 
was  regarded  as  a  complete  failure.  The  bowel  had  been 
examined  carefully  with  the  electric  sigmoidoscope  e.nlno 
gross  lesion  found,  so  that  this  was  apparently  a  tiue  cass 
of  mucous  colitis  aud  not  one  of  those  cases  of  ule  ration, 
Unking,  or  growth  which  often  so  closely  simulated  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Maunsell  said  he  considered  the  operation  a  most 
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useful  one.  He  suggested  that  if  the  medical  treatme  nt 
did  not  cure  the  patient,  an  llco  sigmoidostoroy  might  be 
successful,  in  which  case  the  excluded  piece  of  gut  could 
be  resected  subsequently. 

Mr.  Benson  thought  ipecacuanha  might  be  tried. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Blaney  thought  that,  notwithstanding  • 
recorded  cases,  the  operation  was  not  a  very  successful 
one  in  cases  of  mucous  colitis. 

Dr.  Fcoin  Meldon  said  that  a  weak  solution  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  would  clear  away  aty  foieign  matter  in  :le 
intestines;  mixed  with  borax  and  bicarboca  e  of  soda  ,t 
might  do  some  good. 

Mr.  Hauohton  instanced  a  case  of  operation  for  ventral 
hernia  which  caused  the  disappearance  of  colitis  that  bad 
b:en  treated  for  a  long  lime  medically  wiihont  success; 
and  he  raised  the  question  as  to  whttber  Mr.  Piingle  h»d 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  reflex  cause  for  the 
disease  in  this  case. 


MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Dr.  Kingston  Fowler,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Monday,  December  9tk,  1907. 
Discussion  on  Pnetjmococccs  Infections. 
FeiOFEssOR  W.  OhLer,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  pneu- 
mococcus  infections,  said  that  among  the  maladies  in 
modern  life  pnecmococcus  infections  alone  had  Increased 
in  frequency  and  severity.  In  some  cities  in  the  United 
States  the  mortality  had  increased  fourfold.  In  this 
ie untry  the  death- raw  had  steadily  Increased  during  the 
last  decennium,  but  not  in  the  same  startling  ratio  as  In 
America,  la  Chicago  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  bad 
reached  as  high  as  20  per  10,000  inhabitants,  one-eighth  of 
all  the  deaths  beiDg  due  to  it,  which  was  46  per  cent,  more 
ihan  from  all  other  contagious  diseases  combined.  The 
great  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  cities,  aid  (here 
were  evidently  conditions  in  cur  modern  life  favtur- 
it.g  the  spread  of  the  infection.  They  weie  face 
to  face  with  a  seiicus  situation  in  preventive  n.cdi- 
cine,  one  quite  ai  deserving  cf  organized  study  as 
cancer  or  tuberculosis.  There  were  varieties  in  '.he 
species  pneumoccccus  which  differed  not  only  In  their 
morphological  characters  but  in  their  degree  of  virulence. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs  was  only  one,  thcugh  the  chief, 
among  many  Eerious  diseases  due  to  it,  Pneumoccceic 
septicaemia  was  met  with  in  pneumonia,  and  with  the 
new  methods  of  blood  culture  it  was  found  that  in  n  con- 
siderable proportion  of  all  cases  the  blood  swarmed  with 
the  organism.  Toxaemia  and  many  complications  might 
be  associated  with  this  bacteriaemia,  which  curiously 
enough  did  cot  always  disappear  with  the  crisis.  Pneu- 
mococcal septicaemia  without  recognizable  local  dis- 
ease was  rarely  met  with  as  a  fatal  malady.  The 
majority  of  people  carried  about  a  potential  infection, 
and  catarrhal  and  suppurative  affections  of  the  upper  air 
passages  were  not  ^infrequently  caused  by  pneumoeoccl. 
The  affection  of  the  accessory  sinuses  was  important,  and 
meningitis  had  arisen  in  some  cases  at  least  from  that 
source.  Acute  fibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema  were  the 
chief  forms  of  Inflammations  of  the  pleura  h-om  direct 
infection  from  the  lung.  At  Guy's,  as  described  by 
Hale  White,  cases  of  empyema  bad  doubled  in  ten 
years.  Of  cardiac  affections  due  to  the  pneumococcu3 
endocarditis  was  either  associated  with  pneumonia  or  was 
met  with  as  an  independent  disease.  Ptritonitis  was  the 
most  fatal  of  the  abdominal  pneumoccceic  infections,  and 
pneumococclc  meningitis  was  third  in  order  of  frequency 
among  the  s;cut3  inflammations  of  the  cerebrospinal 
meninges.  As  a  complication  of  pneumonia  it  was  not 
uncommon, but  isdrted  instances  were  met  with  in  which 
no  other  lesion  was  found,  and  It  was  quite  possible  that 
the  infection  might  come  through  the  nose  or  the  acceesory 
sinuses.  Pneumoeoccl  existed  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of 
a  certain  number  of  healthy  people.  Out  of  2C0  persons 
chie  fly  normal  individual?,  pneumococci  were  present  in  a 
large  proportion,  and  a  larger  ruenber  of  atypical  strains 
of  pneumococci  were  obtained  f  om  healthy  prrsona  than 
f  iom  patients  with  pneumoni ».  The  pneumococcus  might 
8ppear  suddenly  in  a  normal  mouth,  and  the  period  of  per- 
sistence was  varlible.  Baerger  had  investigated  the  com- 
municabillty  of  the  organism  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  found  that  normal  individuals  acquired  the  organism 
by    association    with    esses    of    jneumonia,    or    with 
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normal  persona  with  the  organism  In  their  mouths. 
According  to  His  the  appearance  and  persistence 
of  pneumococcl  in  the  month  was  coincident  with 
the  development  and  course  of  ordinary  cold.  Wood 
found  that  persons  suffering  from  pneumococcus  Infec- 
tion in  coughing  or  talking  expelled  from  the  mouth 
particles  of  saliva  containing  pneumococcl.  It  was 
commonly  thought  that  when  the  resistance  of  an  indi- 
vidual was  weakened  frotn  any  cause  the  pneumococci 
present  or  inhaled  reached  the  lungs  and  excited  inflam- 
mation. But  it  saiga':  be  that  the  infe3tion  might  pass 
through  the  lymphatics,  and  there  wa3  the  possibility 
of  a  haematogenoua  infection,  as  there  might  be  a 
bacterlaemia  before  a  local  lesion  in  the  lungs  was 
detected.  A  complete  disinfection  of  the  mouth  was  im- 
possible, but  the  most  effective  mouth  disinfectants  were 
those  that  had  alcohol  as  a  basis,  and  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  ssda  and  sodium  chloride  with  the  addi- 
tion of  glycerine,  made  as  strong  as  the  patient  could 
stand  it,  was  recommended.  Professor  Osier  concluded  by 
referring  to  cases  of  paeamonic  Infection  without  any 
definite  local  lesion  and  discussed  the  question  of  having 
separate  wards  f  }r  cases  o-  pneumonia. 

The  President  deacribsd  a  case  which  had  been  under 
his  observation  in  which  there  was  pneumonic  infection 
apart  from  any  local  lesion.  His  impression  was  that  It 
was  a  case  of  pneumococci  infection  of  a  lower  grade 
causing  slight  changes  In  the  lungs.  It  had  been 
diagnosed  as  a  central  pneumonia,  bat  with  that  he  did 
not  agree. 

Dr.  de  Havilland  Hall  was  convinced  that  certain 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  were  due 
to  direct  pneumoeoeeic  infection,  the  organism  having 
penetrated  into  the  mediastinum  and  not  Into  the  lung. 
He  did  not  consider  separate  wards  for  cases  of  pneu- 
monia were  necessary,  because  there  was  no  evidence  of 
cases  arising  de  novo  in  the  hospitals,  provided  there  was 
free  ventilation  and  carefal  sterilization  of  the  sputa. 

Dr.  Theodore  Williams  pointed  out  that  cases  of 
pneumonia  with  delirium  or  with  pericarditis  or  with 
albuminuria  were,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  regarded  from  a 
diagnostic  point  of  view  as  of  the  most  serious  and  even 
fatal  character. 

Dr.  West  said  It  was  not  easy  to  explain  why  complica- 
tions were  so  rare  In  pneumonia,  and  why  respiratory 
complications  were  so  seldom  seen  in  cases  of  pneumo- 
eoeeic infection.  He  suggested  that  they  were  perhaps 
bringing  together  afieutions  which  did  not  stand  so  closely 
In  bacteriological  association  a3  at  present  thought. 

Dr.  Rolleston  said  that  though  pneumoeoeeic  peri- 
tonitis was  rare,  it  had  attracted  attention  because  it  was 
primary  in  probably  half  the  cases,  and  so  accounted  for  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  rare  cases  of  primary  peri- 
tonitis. The  greater  fregueney  in  young  girls  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  infection  gaining  an  entrance  through  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Dr.  Herbert  Tilley  detailed  the  results  of  Investiga- 
tions conducted  to  determine  the  relation  of  Inflam- 
mation of  the  a2cessory  nasal  sinuses  to  pneumoeoeeic 
infection. 

Dr,  H.  A.  des  Voeux  described  a  case  similar  to  that 
recounted  by  the  President,  and  asked  Professor  Oaler 
if  pneumonia  wa?  as  prevalent  in  the  Southern  States 
as  it  was  in  the  Northern  States,  where  the  houses  were 
overheated. 

Dr.  Ewart  emphasized  the  importance  of  disinfecting 
the  upper  air  passages  in  eases  of  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Poynton  confined  his  remarks  to  pneumococcal 
pericarditis  in  children  under  12  jears  of  age.  The  con- 
dition was  of  p°culiar  clinical  interest  because  of  its 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  detection,  a  peculiarity  it 
shared  with  ali  forms  of  suppurative  pericarditis,  and 
one  that  had  been  recognized  for  many  years.  It  was 
clear  that  in  the  diagnosis  of  pneumococcal  pericarditis 
in  childhood  they  must  be  prepared  almost  invariably  to 
discover  it  among  other  severe  thoracic  lesions.  He  had 
been  surprised  to  had  how  frequently  pott^nortem  ex- 
amination had  shown  that  suppurative  pericarditis  had 
been  subacute  and  even  chronic. 

Dr.  Sydney  St.ephens.on  described  the  tOle  of  the 
pneumococcus  In  ocular  infections. 

I'ro'tsior  Qslbu,  fa  the  course  of  h's  reply,  said  that 
old  like  to  be  able  to  associate  pneumonia  with  the 
.iing  of    the    houv»s    In    the  Northern  States  of 


America,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  because  pneumonia 
was  more  frequent  in  the  Southern  States,  where  of 
course  the  houses  were  not  heated. 
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Dermatological  Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  November  28th,  Dr.  Colcott  Fox,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  were  among  the 
exhibits:  Dr.  H.  G.  Adamson  (for  Dr.  J.  A.  Ormerod)  a 
case  of  Congenital  pigmentation  with  numerous  other  con- 
genital defects  in  a  girl  aged  19.  Dr.  J.  L.  Bunch  :  A  case 
of  Lichen  spinulosus  in  a  boy  aged  6  years,  with  very 
numerous  and  maked  lesions  of  the  disease.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Dawson:  (1)  A  case  of  Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris  with  ex- 
tensive distribution  on  the  arms  and  legs.  Some  members 
present  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  anomalous  pBoriasis. 
(2)  A  case  of  Lichen  planus  of  unusual  type  in  which  en 
alternative  diagnosis  of  parakeratosis  variegata  was  made 
by  several  members.  Dr.  Wilfred  Fox  :  A  case  of  very 
extensive  Verrucote  naevus  with  bilateral  distribution.  Dr. 
Colcott  Fox :  A  case  of  Sycosis  which  had  been  very  suc- 
cessfully treated  with  injections  of  vaccine  derived  from 
cultures  made  from  the  patient.  Dr.  W.  T.  Freeman  :  A 
case  of  Leucoplakia  of  the  buccal  mucosa  without  aDy  skin 
affection ;  he  offered  a  provisional  diagnosis  01  lichen  planus. 
Dr.  J.  Galloway  :  Records  of  a  case  of  Psoriatia  treated  with 
staphylococcic  injections,  without  improvement  of  the 
pBoriasis.  Mr.  T.  J.  P.  Hartigan  :  A  case  of  persistent 
Erythema  of  the  feet,  with  no  symptoms  of  pain  in  the 
joints.  Dr.  E.  G.  G.  Little  showed  a  case  of  Lichen  planus 
of  unusual  type,  with  hypertrophic  lesions  of  one  leg  and 
no  other  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Dr.  J.  J.  Pringle  : 
A  case  for  diagnosis— a  young  woman  who  had  been  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  many  years  ago,  who 
had  had  a  water-colour  drawing,  shown  at  the  meeting, 
of  the  condition  at  that  time.  The  patient  had  a  warty 
growth  on  the  scalp,  and  persistent  suppurative  disease 
of  the  skin  which  some  members  regarded  as  chronic 
eczema,  with  peculiar  incrustations.  Dr.  J.  H.  Sequeira  : 
A  case  of  Lupus  erythematosus  of  the  face,  with  Raynaud- 
iike  phenomena  end  a  condition  of  early  scierodactyly. 
Mr.  Arthur  Shillitoe  :  An  annular  ayphllide  in  acquired 
syphilis  in  an  adult,  who  gave  a  history  of  primary  sore 
six  months  previously.  Dr.  A.  Whitfield  :  A  case  of 
rodent  ulcer  successfully  treated  by  zinc  ions  in  the 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Lewis  Jones  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  February  6th,  1907. 

Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  on  November  26th, 
Dr.  W.  Murray,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the  thera- 
peutics of  indigestion,  specially  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  diet  and  clothing,  and,  as  regards  drugs,  said  that 
in  suitable  cases  he  had  seen  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
use  of  cerium  oxalate,  bismuth,  chloroform,  or  strong 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The  discussion  which  followed 
turned  for  the  most  part  upon  the  question  of  the 
relative  digestibility  of  different  forms  of  fat.  Mr.  J. 
Cantlie  then  read  a  paper  upon  tropical  diseases  and 
their  treatment.  During  the  last  few  years  attention, 
he  said,  had  been  directed  especially  to  the  study  of 
protozoa,  and  increasing  knowledge  had  shown  that  the 
majority  of  tropical  diseases  were  due  to  them  rather 
than  to  bacteria.  The  protozoa  were  especially  affected 
by  metals — the  protozoon  of  syphilis  by  mercury,  of 
malaria  by  arsenic,  of  sleeping  sickness  by  antimony.  In 
malaria  quinine  was  apt  to  lose  its  power,  and  might  well 
be  reinforced  by  arsenic. 

Odontological  Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  November  25th,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Mummery,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  T.  Carter,  in  a 
paper  dealing  with  some  points  on  the  growth  of  the 
jaws,  referred  to  the  recent  work  done  regarding  the 
studies  of  ossification  of  the  mandible,  maxilla,  and  pre- 
maxllla.  He  also  dealt  with  the  growth  of  the  bones  after 
birth,  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  so-called  inter- 
maxillary antrum  In  the  akull  of  the  chimpanzee.  The 
changes  in  the  maxilla  and  premaxilia  consequent  on 
expansion  of  the  maxillary  sinus  were  briefly  described, 
as  also  those  changes  in  the  mandible  which  are 
correlated  with,  but  secondary  to,  those  of  the  maxilla. 
A.  discussion  on  the  pjper  followed,  Metsis.  F.  J.Bennett, 
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H.  Baldwin,  Norman  Bennett,  and  J.  F.  Colykr  taking 
part.  A  note  on  some  effects  of  chronic  suppuration  in 
the  pulp  of  a  molar  of  a  horse  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Watson 
Torneu  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  J.  S.  Turner. 
The  tooth  was  one  extracted  from  a  horse  after  its  death, 
when  about  16  years  old.  Absut  i  in. from  the  base 
were  four  sinuses  in  the  dentine,  with  everted  tmooth 
edges,  leading  into  the  pulp  cavity ;  on  the  coronal 
surface  the  apices  of  the  pulp  cornua  were  exposed  by 
softening  (?  carles)  of  the  dentine.  Early  in  life  the  horse 
had  suffered  from  toothache,  and  a  piece  0!  the  outer 
alveolar  plate  had  been  chiselled  away,  giving  exit  to  pus. 
The  tooth  had  always  remained  tender,  and  the  horse 
used  to  "  shy"  on  a  hard  road.  The  everted  and  smooth 
edges  of  the  sinuses  showed  that  they  had  been  formed  in 
soft  tissue  and  subsequently  calcified,  and  all  the  part  of 
the  tooth  baaal  to  them  had  been  formed  whilst  or  after 
the  stump  of  the  pulp  was  suppurating.  The  vital 
resistance  thus  evidenced  might  be  due  to  the  mere  free 
collateral  circulation  found  at  the  widely  open  basal  part 
of  the  developing  tooth  ;  the  condition  might  be  compared 
with  the  abscess  cavities  found  in  the  tusks  of  elephants, 
The  coronal  carles  was  probably  started  by  lodgement  of 
crushed  oats. 


Sheffield  Medico-Chiruroical  Society. — At  a  meet- 
ing on  December  5th,  Dr.  G.  Thomson,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  W.  S.  Porter,  in  opening  a  discussion  on  the 
treatment  of  Acute  rheumatism,  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  moderate  doses  of  sodium  salicylate  combined 
with  alkalies.  He  did  not  think  the  salicylate  prevented 
relapses  or  cardiac  complications.  Aspirin  was  useful 
In  some  cases.  Serum  treatment  was  at  present  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  was  so  far  of  no  practical  use. 
In  regard  to  local  treatment  to  the  affected  joints,  he  was 
In  favour  of  warmth  and,  in  obstinate  cases,  blisters.  To 
prevent  or  minimizs  heart  lesions  the  chief  indication 
was  rest,  not  only  during  the  attack,  but  continued  for  at 
least  three  weeks  after  convalescence  was  established. 
Blisters  ovpr  the  precordia  were  often  o!  service.  The 
diet  should  consist  0!  milk  and  farinaceous  food  for 
some  time  after  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia.  Many 
heart  lesions  would  be  avoided  were  the  slight  cases  of 
so-called  subacute  rheumatism  energetically  treated,  and 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  treating  such  cases 
with  a3  much  care  as  those  ol  a  more  acute  nature. 
Dr.  D.  Burgess  drew  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
going  into  small  details  of  treatment  in  order  to 
make  the  patient  comfortable.  He  advised  great  care 
in  the  giving  of  salicylates  where  nephritis  was  present. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Martin  gave  his  experiences  with  perchloride 
of  iron  and  potassium  iodide.  In  some  cases  he  obtained 
great  benefit.  Dr.  Arthur  Hall  thought  it  necessary  to 
push  the  salicylates,  giving  them  at  frequent  intervals 
He  showed  temperature  charts  to  illustrate  this  point. 
He  had  never  seen  any  untoward  effects  from  the  use  ol 
salicylates.  Professor  J.  M.  Beattie  thought  that  eventu 
ally  an  antitoxin  for  rheumatism  would  be  revealed.  Dr. 
J.  Sorley  deemed  large  do?es  ol  salicylates  necessary 
and  found  them  well  borne.  Dr.  Arthur  Hall  showed  a 
ease  of  Erythema  iris  affecting  the  p3lms  of  the  hands 
The  patient  had  had  two  previous  attacks  during  the  last 
few  years.  Dr.  Geo.  Wilkinson  showed  a  case  of  Chancre 
of  the  nasal  septum  in  a  young  woman,  probably  iaoculated 
from  the  finger.  The  Spirochaeta  pallidum  was  demon- 
strated in  a  section  of  the  chancre.  Dr  W.  8.  Kerr  showed 
a  man  with  a  small  Gumma  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  He 
had  contracted  syphilis  nine  years  ago.  There  was  a  large 
perforation  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  not  involvlrg  the 
bone.  _______ 

Pathological  Society  of  Manchester. — At  a  meeting 
on  November  13th,  Dr.  J.  J.  Oox,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Dr.  R.  B.  Wild,  in  a  paper  upon' the  relation  of  soar  tissue 
to  the  Etiology  of  malignant  growths,  described  14  cases,  of 
which  10  were  on  scars  of  lupus  vulgaris,  2  on  scars  of 
burns,  1  of  scald,  and  1  on  the  scar  left  by  repeated 
blistering  for  neuralgia.  The  cases  were  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  microscopical  slides,  and  showed  mul- 
tiple lesions  in  many  cases.  All  the  growths  were 
squamous  epitheliomata,  the  glands  were  not  Involved, 
and,  where  post-mortem  examinations  were  obtained,  vis- 
ceral   deposits   were   absent.    Three   possible  modes  of 


origin  were  noted :  (1)  Trauma  or  mechanical  irritation  ol 
an  old  scar;  (2)  pus  infection  of  the  scar  and  development 
of  a  growth  at  the  inflammatory  focus  ;  (3) irritation  of  the 
scar  by  x  rays  during  treatment  for  lupus  vulgaris.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  simple  structure  of  scar  tissue 
afforded  a  means  of  studying  the  development  of  epi- 
thelioma without  the  complicating  influence  of  glands 
and  other  constituents  of  normal  skin.  Epithelial  over- 
growth seemed  to  be  the  result  of  local  irritation- 
mechanical,  chemical,  bacterial,  or  due  to  ethereal  vibra- 
tions. The  hypertrophied  epithelium  might  form  a  papil- 
loma or  thickened  patch  or  invade  .he  deeper  tissues 
if  the  resisting  power  of  t'ae  con_.ective  tissue,  was 
weakened.  In  a  scar  the  connective  tissue  had  only  a 
feeble  resisting  power,  and  probably  the  senile  factor  in 
the  etiology  of  epithelioma  was  more  a  want  of  vitality  In 
the  connective  tissue,  and  hence  a  lessened  resisting 
power  to  epithelial  penetration,  than  &ny  senile  change  in 
the  proliferating  epithelial  cells,  finally,  the  tendency 
of  the  connective  tissue  element,  of  a  scar  to  occasional 
overgrowth  was  referred  to,  and  keloid  of  scars  was  com- 
pared to  and  contrasted  with  epithelioma.  In  both  cases 
there  was  a  loss  of  balance  between  the  two  constituents  of 
the  scar  tissue  and  an  overgrowth  of  one  of  them. — Dr.  F. 
Craven  Moore  read  a  paper  recording  some  of  the  results 
of  his  own  investigations  on  the  relations  ol  Cholesterin  in 
the  human  organism.  Using  the  melting  point  and  the 
specific  rotation  as  criteria,  it  was  possible,  he  said,  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  cholesterin  extracted  from  a 
number  o!  different  tissues  and  fluids.  By  simple  methods 
of  extraction  and  fractionation,  it  was  found  in  all  the 
cases  that  the  whole  of  the  cholesterin  could  be  extracted 
in  an  uacombined  form,  and  that  saponification  gave  no 
further  yield.  In  normal  tissues  it  was  observed  that  the 
cholesterin  was  invariably  associated  with  a  lecithin  or 
allied  body,  but  the  evidence  90  far  obtained 
indicated  that  the  association  was  physical  rather 
than  chemical.  Of  interest  us  throwing  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  cholesterin  as  a  pathological  product  was 
the  fact  that  no  increase  of  cholesterin  occurred  when 
normal  spleen  and  some  other  tissues  were  allowed  to 
undergo  bacterial  putrefaction  or  septie  autolysis.  In 
an  anaemic  infarct  of  the  spleen  the  percentage  of 
cholesterin  was  less  than  in  the  normal  organ.  Referring 
to  the  excretion  of  cholesterin  by  the  bowel,  the  in- 
vestigation of  normal  human  faeces  (one  case)  failed  to 
yield  the  substance  koprosteric,  and  alter  the  administra- 
tion of  5  grams  of  cholesterin  to  a  healthy  subject  it  was 
found  that  it  was  excreted  unchanged.  In  a  case  of  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  common  bile  duct  cholesterin 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  faeces  in  recognizable 
quantity. — Drs.  Cameron  and  Mair  showed  a  specimen 
of  Spina  bifida  and  hydrocephalus  presenting  some  unusual 
abnormalities.  The  vertebral  arches  from  the  second 
lumbar  downwards  were  deficient;  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra  showed  a  bony  outgrowth  irom  the  back  of  the 
body  which,  uniting  posteriorly  with  the  laminae, 
divided  the  spinal  canal  into  two  parts.  The  cord  and 
its  membranes  became  double  at  the  same  level,  and  the 
two  cords  thus  formed  were  Incorporated  with  the  wall  oS 
the  sac. 

Medico  Psychological  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. — At  a  meeting  on  November  19!h,  Dr.  P.  W. 
Macdonald,  President,  in  thp  cbnir,  Dr.  Albert  Wilson 
introduced  a  discussion  on  the  Psychology  of  crime  by  a 
recapitulation  of  his  main  contentions  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  previous  meeting.  Dr.  Mercier  defined  a  criminal  as 
a  person  whom  the  community  punished  because  he  did 
something  of  whieh  the  community  did  not  approve, 
though  that  something  need  not  be  anything  intrinsically 
wrong — that  is,  failure  to  attend  church  on  Sundays  and 
Saints'  dayB  was  not  now  regarded  as  a°ainst  the  law, 
though  at  one  time  it  was.  It  was  quite  wrong  to  regard 
the  criminal  class  as  a  class  within  ihe  community,  but 
not  of  it.  It  was  sometimes  taught  that  criminals  weiv 
recognizable  on  inspection,  but  some  cf  those  shown  by 
Dr.  Wilson  might,  from  appearances,  have  passed  muster 
as  members  of  a  learned  profession.  Professor  Lombroso 
had  spoken  of  departures  from  the  average,  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  the  average  type,  and  still  more  to 
find  persons  which  conformed  to  it  in  every  particular. 
It  was  a  heresy  to  regard  crime  as  necessarily  int.. 
The    criminal    was    the     product    partly    of    instinct 
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and  desire,  and  partly  of  opportunity.  He  feared 
very  few  people  would  resist  temptation  if  the 
temptation  were  sufficiently  strong.  To  believe  that 
the  criminal  was  marked  off  from  the  remainder  of 
the  race  was  to  weaken  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  i;  was  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  fo3ter,  both 
in  himself  and  In  others.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
lunatics  was  loss  of  control,  and  readiness  to  yield  to 
temptation.  Sir  Ralph  Littler,  KG.,  while  agreeing 
that  the  medical  profession  had  the  gre.tteet  opportunities 
for  good  In  connexion  with  the  subject  under  discussion, 
said  that  many  members  of  the  legal  profession  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  it  also.  As  Chairman  of  Qcssrter  Sessions 
he  had  often  to  decide  what  to  do  with  a  person  who  was 
known  to  the  medical  man  as  a  "  sport,"  and  for  whom 
one  could  not  help  feeling  pity  even  though  his  conduct 
might  have  been  brutal.  Many  eases  which  came  before  the 
courts  were  on  the  border  line  between  sanity  and  insanity, 
and  on  that  line  which  separated  a  knowledge  o!  right 
from  wrong.  He  hoped  some  method  of  detention  would 
be  found  which  was  less  expensive  than  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Many  who  were  criminally-minded  were  prevented  from 
committing  crime  for  fear  of  the  conaequeccea.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  system  of  short  sentences  of 
imprisonment.  la  Birmingham  80  or  90  boys  were,  in 
one  year,  eent  to  prison  for  a  nominal  period  of  three 
days,  which  really  meant  one  night  in  prison,  the 
surest  way  of  training  them  to  become  criminals. 
Ii  was  small  wonder  that  they  scon  returned  to 
prison.  Alcohol,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of  degradation, 
was  in  many  instances  a  result  o!  it,  the  came  beiug 
squalid  homes  and  generally  unsatisfactory  surroundings. 
Dr.  Jambs  Scott  said  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Mercier's  definition.  Criminals  interfered  with  the  law, 
and  therefore  a  comprehensive  term  would  be  law-breaker; 
many  law  breakera  would  not  like  to  be  called  criminals 
— for  instance,  the  conscientious  objector  sent  to  prison. 
Criminals  were  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  he  sug- 
gested they  should  be  separated  into  professional  and 
others.  The  mau  who  lived  b/  crime  was  not  a  lunatic  ; 
he  was  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  and,  if  he  showed 
that  he  belonged  to  that  class,  he  should  be  restrained 
indefinitely.  In  the  other  class  there  was  more  room  for 
the  work  of  the  psychologist.  The  great  influences  were 
faulty  environment  and  heredity,  and  cases  could 
noli  be  got  hold  of  early  enough  to  correct  them. 
Dr.  Paul  contended  thai  the  subject  was  so  wide  and  far- 
reaching  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  discussion  within 
certain  limits,  He  believed  that  when  a  man  had  become 
a  hardened  criminal  there  was  very  little  more  to  be  done 
with  him.  Hope  lay  only  in  a  large  alteration  of  the  con- 
ditions which  at  the  present  day  produced  criminals.  It 
seemed  absurd  to  contend  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Inherited  dispoiltion  to  crime.  Dr.  Caumvbll  said  maDy 
weak-minded  persons  stated  to  have  passed  a  certain 
standard  at  the  special  schools  were  found,  on  test,  to  be 
far  below  it,  There  was  &  class  of  Incorrigibles  who, 
though  not  icsane,  were  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Division  on  November  22nd, 
Dr.  Yellowlbbs  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Ireland  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  International  Conarrss  of  Neurology  held 
In  Amsterdam  In  September,  which  he  attended  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Association.  He  spoke  in  warm  terms 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  members  oi  the 
Association  were  received  by  the  Dutch.  The  only  objec- 
tion he  had  to  the  work  of  the  Congress  was  that  it  was 
conducted  in  three  divisions,  namely,  those  of  psychology, 
psychiatry,  and  the  care  and  nursing  of  the  insane.  As  the 
business  of  each  of  the  three  divisions  frequently  took  place 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  of  great  practical  interest,  it  was 
impossible  that  one  could  attend  to  the  several  sections. 

Dr.  J'hksi.kv  M.  Kinky,  Surgeon- General  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  has,  we  learn  from  the  MedLal  Record. 
recommended  in  hi9  annual  report  that  an  order  be  issued 
by  the  Navy  Department  forbidding  the  use  of  cigarettes 
by  all  persons  in  the  navy  under  21  years  of  age.  It  is 
stated  that  in  three  months  the  crew  of  the  battleship 
Missouri,  numbering  703  men,  used  1,500  book^  of  cigarette 
papers,  1,200  lb.  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  37,000  cigarettes. 
None  the  less,  48,000  cigarettes  and  15,000  lb.  of  candy, 
together  with  1,000  lb.  of  navy  plug  chewing  tobacco  and 
33,000  cigirs,  have  been  loaded  on  the  Itelgoa,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  as  a  part  of  the  canteen  supply. 
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MEDI0AL  ETHICS. 
The  term  "ethics,"  as  used  in  such  a  combination  aa 
"  medical  ethics,"  bas  been  defined  in  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary  to  be  "  the  rules  of  conduct  recognized  In 
certain  associations  or  departments  of  life";  that  ia, 
when  used  in  this  way,  it  is  regarded  not  aa  a  science,  bet 
empirically  as  a  question  oi  custom,  and  may  be  held  to 
cover  all  questions  which  concern  the  duties  of  medical 
men  towards  the  public,  each  other,  and  themselves  in  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  their  profession.  Some  of  theseduties 
are  laid  down  by  the  ordinary  law,  some  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  General  Medical  Council,  some  by  a  mutual 
agreement  of  a  formal  kind  between  members  of  the 
profession,  and  some  by  the  unwritten  tradition  of  the: 
profession  and  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
light  of  these. 

In  the  majority  o!  casea  where  difficulties  occur,  it  ia 
only  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  custom  governing 
the  question  at  issue,  to  see  the  facts  clearly  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  to  apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  right 
dealing  for  the  difficulties  to  disappear.  To  meet  the 
great  variety  of  circumstances  that  occur  a  complete  code 
would  be  almost  impossible;  moreover,  were  it  possible  to 
frame  such  a  code  it  would  be  undesirable,  aa  it  would 
needlessly  hamper  the  man  who  wishes  to  behave  in  an 
honourable  manner  and  who  acta  with  care  and  circum  • 
epeetion,  whereas  it  would  exercise  little  or  no  restraint 
on  the  careless  or  wilful  offender.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  derogatory  to  the  profession  to  draw  up  rules 
of  a  rigid  kind  dealing  with  many  simple  matters  which 
should  readily  be  settled  by  mutual  goodwill.  It  is  only 
those  matters  of  fundamental  importance  on  which  pro- 
fessional opinion  has  long  been  formulated  and  organized 
that  can  with  advantage  be  dealt  with  by  a  code,  and 
even  here  the  difference  of  circuimtaneea  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire — for  example,  Scotland  and  the 
Colonies— makes  codification  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

But  it  is  just  the  existence  of  this  debateable  region 
which  no  code  can  cover  that  makes  a  guide  such  as 
Professor  Saundby's  book,  Medical  Ethics,  so  desirable 
and  even  necessary.  Experience  shows  that  difficulties 
are  conatantly  arising  which  are  in  many  cases  due  to 
misunderstanding,  thoughtlessness,  a  failure  to  recognize 
how  an  action  may  affect  a  colleague,  or  to  ignorance 
of  the  customs  of  the  profession,  and  that  medical  men 
ia  the  presence  of  conflicting  duties  and  interests  do 
make  mistakes  from  which  a  little  reflection  should  have 
saved  them.  Little  is  done,  unfortunately,  ai  medical 
schools  to  direct,  the  attention  of  the  students,  who  no 
longer  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  which  the 
apprentices  had,  to  these  matters.  It  is  to  supply  such  a 
want  that  the  present  book  was  written. 

The  present  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  originally 
published  in  1902. '  As  in  the  fiist  edition,  the  matter  is 
arranged  under  headings  grouped  alphabetically;  this 
makes  it  easy  to  use  for  purposes  of  reference,  and,  as 
the  subject  does  not  lend  itself  to  scientific  treatment 
or  logical  classification,  it  Is  probably  the  best  plan.  The 
present  edition  embodies  the  substance  of  two  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  to  university  students,  and  is  largely 
based  on  actual  questions  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
writer  for  solution.  In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  Its 
merits,  it  is  only  fair  to  bear  these  pulnts  in  mind.  The 
work  has  been  much  extended,  and  In  large  part  rewritten, 
while  parts  which  have  properly  ceasid  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  author's  judgement  have  b.en  omitted.  At 
the  same  time  the  index  has  been  made  more  complete, 
and  marginal  references  have  added  to  the  practical 
convenience  oi  the  book. 

The  original  use  of  the  material  for  the  purpose  of 
lectures  has  Influenced  the  manner  In  which  it  la  handled 
in  thla  edition.  The  result  is  thai,  while  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  subject  Is  presented  in  a  readable  form, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  discursiveness,  and  a  somewhat 
free  interpretation  of  the  limits  of  the  subject.  Thus 
there  is  a  tendency,  which  may  be.  illustrated  by  the  para^ 
graph  headed  "  Chemists  "  and  in  other  places,  to  lay  too 
much    stress    on    the    proper    conduct    of    other   people 
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in  relation  to  the  medical  profession,  which,  H  may 
be  contended,  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  ol  the 
work.  Similarly,  the  sections  on  "  Marriage "  and 
"Vaccination''  appear  to  deal  with  questions  ol  pro- 
fessional judgement,  rather  than  with  etnies.  In  the  main, 
the  opinions  express  ;d  may  be  regarded  as  fair  and  judicious 
and  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  practice  and 
tradition.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  to  accept  the  verdict 
pa's-ed  on  "the  squatter"  without  a  protest.  It  is 
adm  tted  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  unethical  in 
b.'iug  a  "squatter,"  and  it  certainly  seems  hard  to  take  it, 
for  granted,  as  the  writer  appears  to  do,  that  he  wlil 
bphave  badly  to  his  neighbour  and  to  blame  him  for  all 
the  "ill  feellrig"  which  sometimes  arises. 

Again,  in  advising  that  it  is  the  beat  course  to  avoid 
sigQlng  lunacy  certificates  as  much  as  possible,  the  author 
says  "It  does  no  harm  to  let  the  public  feel  the  incon- 
venience," etc.  Surely  the  harm  that  may  be  done  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  inculcation  oi  such  a  view  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  gencial  principles  of  the 
book. 

In  view  of  recent  controversies,  It  Is  a  matter  of  some 
interest  to  read  the  author's  opinion  in  regard  to  a  ease  of 
"covering,"  thai  it  was  one  that  might  "with  perfect 
propriety  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
General  Medical  Council;  but  the  Ethical  Committee, 
being  new  to  its  work,  was  timid,"  etc.  This  hardly  seems 
to  correspond  with  Dr.  Siundby's  recent  attitude  In  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Ethical  Committee  in  proposing  to 
take  cases  belore  the  General  Medical  Council. 

There  are,  of  course,  debatable  points  on  which  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  still  entertained  in  the  profession, 
such  as  the  question  of  consultants,  in  regard  to  which  the 
views  expressed  would  not  be  universally  endorsed.  How- 
ever as  the  author  himself  states,  medical  ethics  Is  not  a 
fixed  set  of  rules  or  a  science;  corresponding  with  the 
advance  of  medicine  which  brings  in  its  train  new  methods 
of  practice,  and  with  the  prepress  of  civilization,  which 
leads  to  new  social  conditio',  s,  we  find  medical  ethics 
undergoing  evolution  and  change.  Professor  Saundby  has 
certainly  set  himself  a  difficult  ta3k,  and  the  result  must 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  necessarily  be  partial,  tenta- 
t  ve  and  open  to  criticism.  He  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  want  and  has  tried  to  fill  it.  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  one  could  have  done  it  better.  The  book  in 
its  new  form  will  be  a  valuable  soarcs  of  information  for 
all  who  are  uncertain  a3  to  what  custom  prescribes  and 
what  it  prohibits,  and  if,  after  all,  as  the  author  claims, 
there  Is  but  one  fundamental  rale,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  there  are  to  day  many  in  the  pro- 
fession who  are  perplexed  and  still  ask,  "And  who  is  my 
neighbour  ?  "  Here  they  will  find  a  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  clear  up  their  difficulties,  and  enable  them  to  find  the 
right  answer  to  the  question  for  themselves  in  most  of 
the  contingencies  of  professional  life. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  TRACT. 
We  congratulate  Dr.  Paul  Cohnheim  on  the  appearance 
of  a  second  edition  of  his  book  on  the  diseases  of  the 
digestive  tract2  after  an  interval  of  only  two  years;  this 
is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  favour  with  which  it  has 
been  received  by  the  medical  profession.  In  a  former 
notice  (September  30th,  1905,  p  812)  the  general  scope  of 
Dr.  Cohnheim's  manual  was  indicated;  he  has  succeeded 
in  including  all  that  is  required  by  a  practitioner 
respecting  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestine.  He  has,  however,  been  temp'ed  to  collect  in 
an  appendix  an  epitome  of  much  that  may  be  found  in 
the  book.  On  reading  this  oyer  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  his  endeavour  to  be  brief  he  has  hardly  done  him- 
self or  his  readers  justice.  For  example,  he  has  con- 
structed a  tab'e  to  aid  diagnosis  without  the  employment 
of  a  test  breakfast,  which  seems  to  as  to  contain  so  many 
statements  to  which  there  are  numerous  exceptions  as  to 
be  of  comparatively  little  value.  Thus,  in  gastritis 
vomiting  is  said  to  be  rare  except  after  errors  of  diet,  yet 
morning  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  constant  indications 
of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  same 
condition  pain  is  said  to  oc;mr  only  when  the  Inflamma- 
tion is  complicated   by  stenosis,  and  even  in  ulcer  of  the 

2  Die  Krankheiten  des  Verdauuvn^kanals.  [Diseases  of  lue  Digestive 
Tract]  Von  Dr.  Paul  Cohobi'im.  Mit  1?  AbbildunReD.  Zweite 
vennehrte  unci  nenbearbeitete  Auflage.  Berlin  :  S.  Karcer.  1908. 
(Sup.-roy.  8vo  pp.  260.    M.  6  ) 


stomach  the  statement  that  vomiting  occurs  after  errors 
of  diet  appears  to  imply  its  absence  except  after  excees 
or  the  u?e  of  articles  of  food  generally  recognized  to  he 
Indigestible.  These  statements  are  c) I  the  more  remark- 
able as,  when  we  turn  to  the  body  of  the  text,  the  descrip- 
tions follow  the  classical  pictures.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  seventeen  plates,  which  add  to  the  clearness  of 
the  author's  text. 

A  recent  volume  of  the  American  translation  of  Die 
deutiche  Klirdk  deals  with  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System,3 
and  makes  a  brave  show  by  the  eminence  of  its  con- 
tributors, among  whom  are  to  be  found  such  well-known 
specialists  as  C.  A.  Ewald  and  Bcas  o!  Berlin,  Oser  and 
Neusser  of  Vienna,  Flelner  of  Heidelberg,  Minkowski  of 
Cologne,  and  Riegel  of  Giessen ;  but  the  work  is  a  little 
disappointing,  because  the  space  rJevoted  to  seme  of  the 
subjects  is  disproportionate.  Fcr  instance,  Flelcer's 
interesting  essay  on  the  history  and  clinical  indication  of 
gastric  lavage  occupies  half  as  much  space  again  a3  Oser's 
account  of  the  whole  of  the  diseases  of  the  pancreas.  Ihe 
diseases  of  the  liver  are  crowded  up,  but  thesp  cf  the 
(eEophagas,  stomach,  and  intestines  are  adequately  dealt 
with.  The  translation  is  not  sufficiently  well  done  to 
make  the  work  pleasant  reading.  Many  passages  are 
obscure,  and  some  unintelligible  ;  for  example  (page  39) 
we  read  of  'emptying  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  a  lever" 
the  word  being  repeated  several  times,  the  German  word 
"heber"  meaning  both  a  siphon  and  a  lever,  a  double 
sense  which  the  English  word  does  not  possets. 
In  describing  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of 
quassia  for  washing  the  stomach  (p.  38)  we  are 
told  that  "  after  macerating  for  twelve  hours  the 
cloture  was  employed,"  a  pedantic  expression  which 
suggests  that  a  non  medical  person  was  employed  for  the 
work  of  translation.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
German  forms  o!  the  Latin  names  of  drugs  are  retained 
— for  example,  "  kalil  lodat."  for  potassium  iodide.  The 
unsightly  American  rules  of  spelling,  omitting  diphthongs 
and  replacing  "  re"  by  "er"  at  the  end  of  words,  must  be 
accepted,  but  we  know  of  no  authority  for  writing  (p.  35) 
"choloid"  for  "  colloid"  degeneration.  To  pass  from  these 
blemishes  which  detract  from  cur  pleasure  and  diminish 
the  merit  of  the  laudable  enterprise  of  placing  this 
admirable  work  within  the  reach  of  English  readeiB,  we 
desire  to  speak  in  high  praise  of  the  way  in  which  the 
contributors  have  p-ifoimed  their  tasks  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  them.  We  may  single  out  for  special 
pra!sf  Riegel's  essay  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
gastric  dilatation,  the  chapter  on  gastric  and  intestinal 
eareinomata  bj  Boas,  and  the  general  account  of  acute 
and  chronic  appendicitis  by  O.  Vierordt  and  Boas. 
Ewald,  in  his  essay  on  gastric  ulcer,  omits  to  mention 
ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  nor  do  we  find  it  under  diseases  of 
the  intestine,  so  that  this  important  if  uncommon  disease, 
which  should  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  is  left  out  of  account  in  considering  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis,  as  well  aa  the  treatment;  bis  teaching 
upon  the  causation  of  gastric  ulcer  is  vague,  ond 
he  lays  little  stress  upon  anaemia ;  he  dees  not 
discuss  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  raised  by  D/.  Hale 
White,  but  seems  to  imply  (page  187)  that,  fissures 
are  really  ulcers,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  upon  the 
subject  is  perhaps  shown  by  his  saying  that  "in 
the  many  hundreds  cf  autopsies  in  which  he  has 
examined  the  stomach  he  has  never  seen  a  fissure."  When 
Stidelmann  throws  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  brenzefl 
diabetes  as  an  independent  disease  (page  366)  and  suggests 
that  it  is  merely  an  example  of  diabetes  complicated  by 
hppatic  cirrhosis,  one  wonders  whether  this  is  an  Instance 
o!  political  or  racial  prejudice  blinding  sn  otherwise 
clearsighted  man.  We  notice  the  divergence  of  opinion 
between  Stadelmann  and  the  American  editor  en  surgical 
Intervention  for  gall  stones,  the  American  emphatically 
stating  that  it  ia  a  surgical  disease,  while  the  German 
throws  cold  water  upon  operative  proposals.  Such  differ- 
ences and  the  contradictions  to  be  found  when  we  compare 
the  statements  of  the  various  contributors  8re  only  to 
be  expected   in   a  work  which  Is  the  product  of  many 
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Independent  minds ;  but  it  is  a  diversity  which  at  least 
possesses  the  advantage  of  showing  the  reader  where  he 
should  keep  his  own  mind  open. 

The  extreme  dlfficGlty  attending  bacterial  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  tract  has  hindered  its 
introduction  among  routine  clinical  methods,  and, 
although  greater  experience  and  the  provision  of  special 
clinical  bacteriological  laboratories  in  most  hospitals 
have  facilitated  each  Investigations,  yet  they  are  still 
tedious  and  laborious,  and,  even  when  most  carefully 
conducted,  often  lead  to  no  definite  results.  It  is  none 
the  less  desirable  that  what  is  known  or  thought  on  the 
subject  should  be  pat  together,  and  Professor  Hkrter's 
book4  is  an  adequate  and  pleaeantly- written  account,  but 
makes  no  pretence  to  being  a  guide  to  the  bacteriological 
methods  involved.  As  is  weil  known,  the  healtL'y  intestine 
of  man  and  other  animals  in  our  climate  swarms  with 
bacteria,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  digestive  processes ;  but  the  dis- 
covery that  the  bowels  of  Arctic  animals  which  live  in 
a  bacteria- free  atmosphere  are  destitute  of  organisms  has 
rendered  this  theory  untenable.  There  are  better  grounds 
for  the  view  that  what  may  be  called  our  domesticated 
bacteria  play  an  important  part  in  antagonizing  thedevelop- 
ment  of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  in  that  way  fulfil  a  not 
unimportant  function.  On  the  other  hand,  the  B.  coli — 
a  constant  inhabitant  cf  our  bowels — is  nearly  related  to 
some  virulent  organisms  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  are 
developed  from  it.  While  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  individual  susceptibilities  to  different  poisons  con- 
stitute factors  of  importance  in  determining  the  clinical 
types  of  disease,  yet  it  will  not  be  so  generally  admitted 
that  the  "  mental  and  emotional  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividuals "have  a  l&rge  part  in  fixing  these  types,  nor  do 
we  think  that  Professor  flerter  has  indicated  sufficiently 
clearly  what  he  means  by  tlsis  suggestion.  The  indolic 
type  of  intestinal  putrefaction  occurs  frequently  in 
children  and  is  assoeiat3d  with  a  B  bifidus,  which  closeiy 
resembles  but  has  cc'.  been  proved  to  be  identical  with 
the  B.  bifidus  of  breast-fed  infants.  The  saccharo-butyric 
type  occurs  more  often  amoiig  adults  and  is  due  to  the 
B.  aerogenes  captulxlus  ;  it  is  marked  clinically  by  a  ten- 
dency to  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  digestive 
tract,  visible  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  tongue,  and  proved 
by  a  large  quantity  of  epithelial  debris  in  the  faeces. 
Sugars  and  starch  are  badly  borne,  and  there  iB  an  anaemia 
attributed  to  the  haemolytic  action  of  certain  poisonous 
substances  formed  in  the  bowel.  Professor  Herter's  thera- 
peutic suggestions  on  the  whole  resemble  these  founded 
oa  the  well-known  principles  worked  out  from  clinical 
experience.  In  harmony  with  that  experience  he  tells  us 
that  moBt  Intestinal  antiseptics  can  do  little  good,  but 
something  may  be  effected  by  the  antagonistic  action 
of  other  ferments,  such  as,  for  example,  those  con- 
tained in  kefir  or  matzoon  or  baeillac,  the  last 
being  a  fermented  milk  containing  a  Jaetic  acid 
producer.  Professor  Herter  thinks  there  Is  much  to 
recommend  the  view  that  putrefactive  intestinal 
processes  may  be  favourably  influenced  by  fermented 
milk  containing  an  abundance  of  lactic  acid  and 
lactic-acid  organisms,  and  according  to  Metchnikoff 
baeillac  employed  by  him  with  this  object  is 
entirely  harmless.  We  have  heard  that  buttermilk,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  gastric  derangements  resulting  from  an 
alcoholic  debauch,  is  popular  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Tiiis  interesting  therapeutic  suggestion  is  not  so  alarming 
as  one  in  favour  of  shortening  the  gut  and  removing  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  large  intestine  as  a  cure  for  chronic 
Intestinal  putrefaction,  which  the  author  appears  to 
regard  with  favour. 

The  book  cloaes  with  a  short  chapter  on  the  socio- 
logical considerations  raised  by  the  facts  which  have 
bean  considered  wherein  Professor  Herter  urges  the 
Importance  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  hygiene  by 
the  public,  and  the  need  for  including  this  subject  In 
the  Instruction  afforded  in  elementary  schools.  This 
opinion  is  shared  by  many  medical  men,  and  no  doubt 
our  carelessness  ia  many  matters  of  hygiene  compares 
unfavourably  with  the  customs  of  Oriental  nations  who 
live  under  the  Moaaio  law  or  the  rules  of  caste;  but  these 
■>  n„-  Common  Baoterta  InjecUqni  of  the  THgetUve  Tract  and  the  Tnloxi- 
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rules  are  enforced  by  severe  social  penalties,  which  no 
politician  would  venture  to  propose  for  ourselves. 

The  main  object  of  Dr.  Combe's  monograph  on  intestinal 
auto-intoxicatlons  ia  to  discuss  its  treatment.  He  claims 
to  have  had  a  large  experience  of  this  condition,  especially 
in  children,  but  in  adults  also,  and  to  have  work*  d  out  for 
himself  therapeutic  principles  which  he  thinks  worthy  of 
being  better  known,  although  in  Switzerland  at  most  of 
the  healih  resorts  the  hotels  are  prepared  to  diet  visitors 
in  accordance  with  his  rules.  Nevertheless,  his  book, 
which  extends  to  550  pages,  necessaiiiy  embraces  a  gooa 
deal  more  than  the  methods  of  treatment.  Focd  is  a  cause 
of  auto- intoxication  when  in  excess  or  too  rich  in  nitrogen, 
or  is  partially  putrefied — for  example,  game  or  cheese ; 
the  absorption  of  poison  is  facilitated  by  motor  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  stomach,  pyloric  obstruction,  stasis  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  spasm,  atony,  obstructions,  and  inflam- 
mations. The  symptoms  produced  are,  according  to 
Dr.  Combe,  numerous,  and  suggest  almost  every 
disorder  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  the  diagnosis 
of  the  relation  is  determined  by  the  presence  of 
indican  and  by  the  quantity  of  salpho-ethers  in  the 
urine;  he  thinks  the  latter  affords  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  Intensity  of  the  putrefactive  procese. 
He  gives  a  method  for  estimating  the  quantity  of 
suipho-ethers  present,  and  a  table  for  comparison  .of  the 
standard  amounts  in  persons  of  various  ages.  For  the 
treatment  of  thes?  auto- intoxications  he  recommends  first 
a  diet  composed  of  milk  or  milk  derivatives,  such  sb  whey, 
buttermilk,  and  koumiss,  he  lays  stress  upon  the  avoid- 
ance of  liquids  at  meals,  and  he  thinks  mealB  should  be 
f  mall,  and  that  the  patient  should  rest  for  half  an  hour 
afterwards ;  bilberries,  either  f rash  or  in  confection, 
should  be  eaten  with  each  meal ;  his  dietaries  are  arranged 
to  contain  only  small  quantities  of  nitrogen.  In  a  more 
interesting  section  he  discusses  the  possibility  of  treating 
Intestinal  putrefactions  by  introducing  organisms  which 
ate  antagonistic  to  those  which  produce  the  poison.  One 
of  these  is  B.  lactis,  and  this  occurs  in  any  form  of  milt 
especially  in  clotted  milk,  and  in  a  more  energetic  form 
where  Oriental  ferments  are  used,  such  as  the  Bulgarian 
clotted  milk  called  yogkourt,  prepared  by  a  special  ferment 
called  podkicaisa.  Pure  cultures  of  these  Oriental  milk 
ferments  have  been  prepared  by  Metchnikoff,  Fournier, 
and  Tissier.  Yeast  and  the  ferment  of  grapes  appear  to 
set  in  the  same  way  as  B.  tetis,  chiefly  by  producing  acids 
destructive  to  the  proteolytic  microbes,  but  the  torulae 
possess  in  addition  a  limited  phagocytic  power.  Yeast  is 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  eczema,  urticaria,  and  pruritus, 
acne  and  boils,  and  in  intestinal  catarrh  of  children,  and 
perhaps  in  mucous  colitis.  With  regard  to  antiseptic 
drugs,  he  places  hydrochloric  acid  first  when  the 
stomach  is  the  seat  of  the  mischief;  where  the  intestine 
is  at  fault  he  uses  calomel,  menthol  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, thioform,  ichthyol,  creosoted  cod-liver  oil  for 
children,  ichthoform  (a  compound  of  ichthyol  and  for- 
maldehyde), or  salacetol.  He  approves  of  irrigating  the 
colon,  for  which  he  gives  simple  and  practical  directions ; 
he  precedes  the  irrigation  by  a  small  evacaant  enema, 
and  uses  soft  indiarubber  tubes,  the  irrigation  tin,  which 
holds  3  pints,  being  placed  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  anus.  The  tube  should  be  introduced  only 
1  or  2  cm.  with  the  tap  open,  and  as  the  water  distends 
the  bowel  it  should  be  gently  and  gradually  pushed 
onwards,  as  the  water  opens  up  the  bowel  and  renders  its 
passage  painle?e.  The  whole  proceeding  should  be  done 
cautiously,  and  should  be  given  up  at  once  if  it  causes 
pain,  or  the  fluid  is  forced  back  into  the  tin.  Irrigations 
are  indicated  when  constipation  coexists  with  symptoms 
of  autointoxication,  or  even  when  there  Is  only  auto- 
intoxication, but  especially  when  there  is  enteritis  wita 
muco-membraneous  discharge.  The  book  Is  one  from 
which  practitioners  may  glean  much  information  cf 
practical  value  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions. 


APPLIED  ANATOMY. 
Sir    Fbkherick    Treves's    Surgical    Applied    Anatomy' 
retains  Its  convenient  form  and  size,  but  it  has  been 
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admirably  revised  and  In  part  rewritten  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Keith,  who  has  contrived  to  bring  the  bock  well  up  to 
date  without  altering  the  excellent  grasp  of  main  points 
and  brevity  of  exposition  which  have  always  characterized 
the  manual.  Many  oi  the  old  and  imperfect  figures  have 
been  modified,  removed,  or  replaced,  and  the  Illustra- 
tions as  a  whole  have  been  greatly  Improved,  indeed 
the  only  two  to  which  exception  might,  perhaps,  be 
taken  are  one  on  page  363,  in  which  an  interval 
is  shown  between  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  colon  which  does  not 
usually  exist,  and  Fig.  70  on  page  413,  which  conveys  an 
erroneous  impression  not  only  of  the  position  of  the  ovary 
but  also  of  its  relation  to  the  ureter  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  latter  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  ute rus.  These, 
however,  are  minor  derails,  and  they  do  not  seriously 
affect  the  value  of  the  book,  which  we  can  most  cordially 
recommend  both  to  the  senior  student  and  the  qualified 
practitioner  as  a  most  helpful  and  suggestive  volume, 
from  a  perusal  of  which  he  will  gain  a  thoroughly 
scientific  insight  into  anatomical  details  which  have 
great  clinical  importance  and  utility. 

The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Eisendrath's  Textbook  of 
Clinical  Anatomy'  ts  in  many  respects  well  illustrated,  and 
some  of  the  errors  which  marred  the  first  edition  have 
been  removed.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  interesting  to  read 
and  instructive,  bringing  into  prominence  anatomical 
points  which  have  important  clinical  bearings,  and  forcing 
home  their  importance  tersely  and  vigorously.  Yet  ic 
fails  in  two  important  points.  Some  of  its  illostratiors 
give  false  impressions  and  all  its  statements  are  not  ab- 
solutely correct.  Dr.  Eisendrath  would  find  it  difficult  to 
demonstrate  communication  between  the  pharynx  and  the 
surface  through  the  branchial  clefts  of  the  embryo, 
and  he  could  scarcely  claim  that  the  duodenojejunal 
flexure  usually  lies  below  the  lower  end  of  the  left  kidney, 
as  It  Is  represented  In  Fig.  69,  or  that  the  splenic  flexure 
of  the  celon  is  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  spleen. 
The  common  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts  do  not  unite  behind 
the  lower  portion  of  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  73 ;  and  we  doubt  If  any  anatomist  at  the 
present  day  would  say  that  the  heart  !s  divided  into 
auricular  and  ventricular  parts  by  a  "  horizontal  septum.'' 
There  is  also  here  and  there  a  want  of  consistency  which 
might  prove  disconcerting  to  the  student.  Thus,  on 
page  268  it  Is  stated  that  the  pylorus  lies  free  and 
uncovered  in  apposition  with  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  in  Fig.  68  it  is  represented  as  under  cover  oi 
the  liver.  We  would  suggest  that  the  book  is  still 
capable  of  Improvement. 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
In  his  monograph  on  Blood- stains  Major  Sutherland  has 
compiled  a  book  of  value  to  the  medico-legal  expert."  Its 
main  feature  is  the  full  description  given  of  the  preciplt  n 
test  and  of  the  researches  upon  which  it  is  based.  Previ- 
ous to  this  discovery  it^was  impossible  for  an  expert  to  say 
more  than  that  a  given  stain  was  due  to  mammalian 
blood,  for  the  micrometric  criteria  were  too  uncertain  to 
justify  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  which  Important 
issues  might  depend ;  but  by  the  precipitin  test  it  has 
betn  shown  to  be  possible  to  recognize  with  certainty  the 
species  of  animal  ,from  which  the  blood  is  derived, 
although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blood  of  anthro- 
poid apes  gives  a  positive  reaction  with  antihuman 
serum.  Even  this  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  insuperable,  for  while  antihuman  rabbit  serum 
reacted  in  the  presence  of  human  and  of  monkey  b'ood, 
antihuman  monkey  serum  reacted  only  when  human 
blood  was  present.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  some 
excellent  photomicrographs  of  b^od  and  blood  crjs^ls 
and  chromolithographs  of  the  spectra  of  blood,  and 
contains  a  long  bibliography  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  practical  guide  to  forensic  medicine,9  by  Dr.  Hugo 
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Marx,  gives  a  brief  and  conciEe  account  of  the  methods 
employed  in  forensic  medicine  for  the  examination  ol 
blood,  hair,  semen,  and  poisons.  It  also  contains  direc- 
tions for  the  conduction  of  post- mortem  examinations,  and 
gives  a  good  deal  of  legal  information  which  will  no  doubt 
be  useful  to  German  practitioners.  In  the  chapter  on 
blood  investigation  there  is  a  good  account  of  the  method 
employed  by  Uhlenhuth  and  Wassermerm  for  identifying 
human  and  animal  blood,  more  fully  described  by  Major 
Sutherland;  the  test  of  Neisser  and  Sachs,  which  is  based 
on  the  deviation  of  the  complement,  also  receives  notice, 
and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  very  delicate  reaction 
are  fairly  stated.  A  word  of  praise  may  also  be  given  to 
the  chapter  on  the  hair,  which  shows  how  much  informa- 
tion may  be  gained  by  careful  microscopic  examination. 
But  there  are  many  important  subjects,  such  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  poisons,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated 
in  a  volume  of  such  small  dimensions. 


NOTES  ON  BOORS. 


The  Annals  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology,™  pub- 
lished on  November  9th,  1907,  contains  the  following 
papers :  Concerning  certain  parasitic  r  rotozoa  observed  in 
Africa,  by  the  late  J.  E.  Dutton,  J.  L.  Todd,  and  E.  N. 
Tobey  ;  yaws,  by  C.  W.  Branch ;  a  description  of  some 
Gold  Coast  Entomostraca,  by  W.  M.  Graham  ;  notes  on 
Dr.  Graham's  collection  of  Cyclopidae  from  the  African 
Gold  Coast,  by  G.  S.  Brady  ;  on  the  morphology  and  life 
history  of  Spirochaeta  duttoni,  by  A.  Breinl  ;  the  cytology 
of  the  trypansomes,  by  Salvin-Moore  and  A.  Breinl.  In 
the  first  paper  an  account  is  given  of  the  life-history  of 
Leucocytozoon  ziemanni,  the  life-history  of  Tiypanosome 
loricatum,  and  other  parasites  of  lower  animals.  The 
descriptions  are  excellent,  and  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  illustrated  with  beautiful  coloured  dia- 
grams. In  the  paper  on  yaws  Branch  tries  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  same  disease  as  syphilis,  bringing 
many  points  together  to  support  his  contention.  The 
paper  by  Salvin-Moore  and  Breinl  on  the  cytology  of 
the  trypanosomes  is  very  important.  Their  interpretation 
of  the  peculiar  bodies  (latent  bodies)  found  in  trypanosome 
infections  is  convincing,  and  may  largely  revolutionize 
ideas  of  the  life-history  of  those  parasites.  Many  of  their 
observations— for  example,  to  quote  only  one,  that  there  are 
no  indications  of  the  so-called  males,  females,  and  indif- 
ferent forms  in  trypanosome  infections  studied  by  them — 
are  strongly  opposed  to  Schaudinn's  views,  and  if  the  two 
observers  could  only  see  their  way  to  go  out  and  study  the 
whole  of  this  question  on  the  spot,  and  either  confirm  it  or 
destroy  it,  it  would  be  conferring  a  very  special  boon  on 
protozoologists  as  a  whole.  It  would  alBO  be  fitting  that 
such  a  piece  of  work  should  be  done  from  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  which  has  accomplished  such 
good  research  work  in  this  branch  of  medicine  in  the  past. 
The  standard  of  the  Annals  keeps  high,  and  we  must  again 
specially  note  the  coloured  plates  and  other  illustrations, 
which  help  so  greatly  in  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
different  technical  points  brought  out  in  the  papers. 

Dr.  Feldman,  who  lectures  on  behalf  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  midwifery  and  the  care  of  children,  has 
published  a  manual  on  these  subjects  in  Yiddish-1  for  the 
benefit  of  recent  immigrants  of  the  Jewish  race,  who  often 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  artificial 
feeding,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  value  of  various  popular  patent  foods.  There  are 
also  chapters  on  the  general  management  of  infants  and  on 
the  ailments  common  in  young  children,  while  some  useful 
advice  is  given  as  to  prevention  of  accidents  and  the 
isolation  of  those  who  may  be  suffering  from  infections 
disease.  The  last  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  during  pregnancy  and  the  care  of  the 
mother  after  parturition.  The  bock  is  likely  to  be  very 
useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  most  of  whom 
have  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
hygiene.  If  Dr.  Feldman  can  succeed  in  getting  his  advice 
followed  by  Yiddish-speaking  mothers  he  will  have  done 
good  work  for  this  section  of  the  population. 


io  University  of  Liverpool,  November  9th,  1907.  Series  T.M.,  vol.  i. 
No.  3.  Annals  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Parasitology.  Issued  by  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.  Liverpool :  At  the  University 
Press.  London  :  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    (Price  7s.  6d.  net.) 
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The  reminiscences  of  Surgeon- Major  Hutton'-  will  be  of 
interest  to  his  numerous  friends  and  will  serve  as  a  record 
of  the  origin  and  early  organization  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade,  which  owes  so  much  to  his  energy. 
The  book  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  life  of  the  author  up  to  the  time 
when  he  retired  from  the  army  on  account  of  indifferent 
health  in  1874  after  twenty  years'  service.  The  second 
pirt  covers  that  portion  of  his  life  which  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Associa- 
tion as  the  organizing  commissioner.  The  last 
hundred  pages  contain  letters  and  speeches  and  news- 
paper descriptions  of  various  ambulance  functions  in 
which  Surgeon-Major  Hutton  took  a  prominent  part. 
Throughout  the  book  we  see  the  man  who  was  thoroughly 
interested  in  his  work  and  did  it  cot  amore—keen,  con- 
scientious, and  unsparing  of  himself.  He  saw  much  of 
South  Africa  half  a  century  ago,  and  his  descriptions  and 
comments  cannot  fail  to  interest.  Surgeon-Major  Hutton, 
in  the  course  of  his  work  and  wanderings,  came  into 
contact  with  many  interesting  and  exalted  persons,  about 
whom  he  tells  us  in  these  pages.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly stirring  or  exciting  in  these  reminiscences,  but 
they  are  a  record  of  a  well-spent  and  useful  life.  Dr  R. 
Lawlon  Roberts  has  written  an  appreciative  introduction. 

DIARIES. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Walker  and  Co, 
Limited,  Farringdon  House,  Waiwick  Lace,  E.C.,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  their  excellent  pocket  diaries. 
Among  those  which  strike  us  as  the  most  convenient  is 
that  in  which  the  fasciculus  for  the  year  is  detachable  and 
slips  into  a  pigskin  case  ;  this  measures  6  in.  by  4i  in  ,  and 
shows  a  week  in  an  openirg  Another  excellent  series  of 
appointment  books  are  of  waistcoat-pocket  size;  in  some 
of  these  the  whole  year  is  bound  in,  whi'e  in  others  the 
quarterly  fasciculus  slips  into  a  case.  There  are  various 
patterns  of  intermediate  sizes,  and  all  are  well  and 
strongly  bound.  A  gocd  feature  of  these  diaries  is  that  a 
calendar  far  the  ensuing  year — 1909— is  provided,  and  the 
dates  of  the  Bank  Holidays  for  that  year  stated. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  of  the  sf  cond  year's  issue 
of  the  Heal  Utelical  Jj.iry  and  Visiting  List,  published  by 
Messrs.  Langley  and  Sons,  of  George  Street,  London,  N.W. 
The  opinion  expressed  in  these  columns  last  year,  that  the 
publication  would  prove  particularly  sfrviceable  to  any 
practitioner  who  wished  to  have  his  visiting  list  with  him 
on  his  rounds  appears  to  have  been  justified,  as  the  pub- 
lishers have  been  encouraged  to  issue  another  edition  this 
year.  In  the  same  wallet  are  included  the"  diary  and 
visiting  list  and  blank  duplicate  prescription  forms.  The 
list  affords  space  for  forty-five,  or,  if  necessary,  sixty 
patients  in  each  week  of  the  year,  and  there  are  special 
tables  for  obstetric  engagements,  and  pages  for  memoranda, 
addresses,  and  vaccination  engagements.  The  price  of  the 
morocco  wallet  with  list  and  duplicate  prescription  book 
is  7s.  6d.  ;  a  reSll  visiting  list  lasting  a  year  costs  3?.  6d.  ; 
and  the  reSll  duplicate  prescription  books,  fifty  leaves 
5a.  6d.  a  dozen,  and  twenty -five  leaves  3*.  6d.  a  dozen. 

u  Reminiscences  in  the  Life  of  Surgeon-  Major  George  A.  Hutton,  l>le 
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RaiiprO'f  Coats. 
The  drawbacks  of  waterpioof  coats  are  well  known,  and 
various  plans  have  been  devised  for  obviating  these  ob- 
jections and  providing  for  ventilation.  Messrs.  Bcrberrys. 
of  Haymarket,  S.W.,  and  Basingstoke,  have  sought  to 
make  a  rainproof  coat  without  using  waterproof  material. 
The  essence  of  the  idea  is  to  insert  between  the  exterior 
material ,  wh  ich  is  a  close!  y  wo  ven  cloth  called  gabard  ine,  and 
the  interior  lining  at  the  vulnerable  points,  that  is  1o  pay 
the  sleeves,  Bhouldera  and  front,  two  layers  of  thin  silk 
web,  and  between  these  a  light  proofed  wool-netting.  The 
effect  of  this  interlining  is  that  it  takes  up  the  friction  of 
the  exterior  material  on  the  lining  and  prevents  wet  beirg 
rubbed  through.  The  garment  is  easily  permeable  by 
smoke,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  constructed 
appears  sound  as  well  as  ingenious.  The  process  can  be 
applied  to  garments  of  any  tmteri.il  and  shape  and  docs 
not  noticeably  add  to  the  bu'k. 

A   Curette  for  Adenoids. 
Mr.     William    Lloyd     (London,    W.)    writes:     Tie 
use    of    a    curette    for    the    removal    of    adenoids,      in 


preference  to  the  post-nasal  forceps,  has  now  become 
an  established  fact.  It  was  Delstanche  who  first 
invented  an  ingenious  hinged  and  toothed  cage  to 
Gottstein's  curetie.  The  post-nasal  curette  generally  used 
hasa  straight  shaft  from  the  catch  to  the  handle,  and  when 
introduced  behind  the  soft  palate  and  swept  backwards 


and  downwards  the  shaft  of  necessity  is  elevated,  the 
resalt  beirg  that  considerable  bruising  of  the  uvula  and 
soft  palate  is  caused.  In  the  instrument  devised  by  me 
aid  manufactured  hy  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanburys,  Limited, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. ,  I  have  had  the  shank  curved  from 
a  to  b,  with  the  result  that  in  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  I  have  used  it  traumatic  inflammation  has  been 
avoided. 

An  Aseptic  Funnel  Douche. 
The  drawing  shows  the  form  of 
a  new  aseptic  funnel  douche,  which 
has  been  designed  by  Dr.  Robert  Wise, 
and  was  recently  shown  by  him  at  the 
Gynaecological  and  Obstetrical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medi- 
cine. The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  douche  are  that  (1)  it  can  be 
easily  cleaned  and  made  aseptic : 
(2)  there  is  no  indiarubber  about  it 
to  perish :  (3)  it  is  durable,  being 
made  entirely  of  metal ;  (4)  it  can 
be  easily  used  by  the  patient  herself 
in  a  sitting  as  well  as  in  a  lying 
position  ;  (5)  it  can  be  carried  in  the 
ordinary  sized  bag.  It  acts  well  as 
a  vaginal  or  a  uterine  douche,  and 
any  quantity  of  the  douching  liquid 
csh  be  used.  It  is  made  in  metal, 
nickel-plated.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
makers,  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Sons, 
of  West  Smithfield, 
London,  at  a  mode- 
rate price. 


A  Self  Rubber. 

Dr.  T.  Garrett  Hokder  (Cardiff;  writes :  This.'strop,  made 
of  doeskin,  will,  I  think,  be  found  useful  in  those  cases  where 
patients  have  to  apply  liniments  with  friction.     It  is  made 


of  material  of  an  absorbent  nature,  and  one  that  will  wear 
well.  It  has  been  made  under  my  instructions  by  Mr. 
Staniforth,  Church  Street,  Cardiff,  and  the  cost  is  about 
3s.  Cd. 

Improved  Stethoscope. 
Dr.  J.  Inmas  Langley  (Seibrook,  Kent)  writes  :  Binaural 
stethoscopes  of  the  usual  pattern  must  have  struck  every 
one  as  being  somewhat  awkward,  at  least  in  appearance. 
There  being  no  apparent  reason  why  the  conducting  air 
column  should  be  divided  immediately  at  the  chestpiece, 
I  have  had  made  a  stethoscope  in  which  the  division  takes 
place  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  ears.    The  distal  ends  of 


the  metal  tubes  curve  inward  instead  of  outward,  and  are 
connected  to  the  metal  "  V  "  tube  forming  the  junction  by 
short  lengths  of  rubber  tubing.  The  advantages  claimed 
over  the  usual  pattern  are  :  (1)  Greater  convenience  in  use  ; 
(2)  a  neater  appearance  :  (3)  increased  compactness  when 
folded,  and  the  shorter  1  en gth  of  rubber  tubing  required. 
The  alterations  mentioned  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  the  Medical  Supply  Association,  228,  Gray 'a 
Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   VIVISECTION. 

Third  Report. 
(C  mHnued/romp.  ices.) 
Thk  Third  Rspbrt  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17th,  1906,  to  inquire  Into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907, 
bears  date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  "We  continue  our 
abstracts  of  the  evidence. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  (new  Sir)  Henry  li.  Swansy. 
The  witness  stated  that  he  represented  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  of  which  be  was  President.  The 
Council  of  the  College  considered  experimentation  on 
animals  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  medical  and 
surgical  science,  In  that  it  hai  introduced  great  improve- 
ments and  advance  on  oar  knowledge  and  our  methods  in 
the  past,  and  that  they  might  look  forward  to  its  doing 
similar  work  for  the  good  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  of 
humanity  In  general  in  the  future.  That  was  the  unani- 
mous view  of  the  Council,  which  was  the  ordinary 
mouthpiece  of  the  College.  It  was  also  his  own  view, 
most  distinctly.  His  Council  considered  that,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  and  was  compatible  with  the 
success  of  the  operations,  it  was  cecessary  and 
desirable  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  animals  having  pain  or  inconvenience.  It  held 
that  there  should  be  no  exceptions  from  the  list  of 
animals  now  experimented  upon.  Asked  as  to  exp?ri- 
ments  upon  animals  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeons 
to  acquire  skill,  he  said  that  was  a  point  as  to  which  he 
had  inquired  among  general  surgeons.  All  those  with 
whom  he  had  spoken,  including  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished men,  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  surgeons  if  operations  upon  animals  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  skill  were  permitted.  He  would 
extend  that  to  students  towards  the  end  of  their  course. 
The  animals  ought  to  be  protected  from  pain  and  Incon- 
venience as  much  in  such  operations  as  in  operations  for  the 
ascertaining  of  knowledge;  therefore  he  presumed  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  special  certificate.  He  had  not  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  tbe  authority  to  grant  such 
a  licence  should  be  the  Home  Office  or  a  medical  authority, 
or  both.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Starling  that  the  pre- 
sent law  was  immoral,  because  It  did  not  permit  opera- 
tions for  the  acquirement  of  skill.  As  to  demonstrations, 
the  view  of  his  Council  was  that  it  was  desirable  that 
students  should  be  taught  when  necessary  by  means  of 
experiments  upon  animals.  There  was  ose  member  of 
the  Council  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  doubtful  on  this 
subject,  but  he  seemed  to  have  altered  his  mind  about  it.  The 
witness  himself  agreed  with  the  maj  ority  of  the  Council.  In 
regard  to  demonstrations,  he  would  not  limit  the  law  any 
more  than  it  wa3  limited.  Pxoceedlng  to  illustrate  his 
views  from  his  experience  In  ophthalmic  practice,  he 
said  the  nature  of  inflammation  had  been  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  upon  which  a  great 
deal  of  light  had  bsen  thrown  within  the  last  fifty 
years  or  so,  and  some  of  (he  pioneer  knowledge  in  this 
matter  was  gained  by  experiments  upon  the  eyes  of 
animals.  The  cornea  was  psculiarly  suited  for  observing 
the  processes  of  inflammation,  as  Rhown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Cohnheim  and  Leber.  Cohnhelm  was  one  of  the 
first  who  showed  what  pas  was,  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
experiments  were  made  upon  the  corneae  of  living 
animals.  These  experiments  were  done  in  Germany,  and 
they  were  not  probably  quite  so  particular  there.  The 
witness  did  not  advocate  some  of  the  methods  which  had 
been  used  there,  bat  these  experiments  would  be  done 
under  anaesthetics,  the  animal  would  be  anaesthetized 
the  whole  time,  and  then  not  killed  afterwards,  because 
one  could  not  see  what  went  on  afterwards  unless  the 
animal  was  allowed  to  live.  Cohnheim's  first  work  was 
published  in  1867,  but  he  wrote  a  monograph  in  1873  on  the 
subject.  Thewitnes3  was  ia  Berlin  at  the  time,  and  saw 
his  experiments,  not  upon  animals'  eyes,  as  it  happened, 
because  his  very  earliest  experiments  were  done  upon  the 
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mesentery  of  frogs  and  the  tongues  of  frogs,  and  he  saw 
those.  Then  it  was  very  important  to  know  the  function 
of  the  ciliary  body.  There  were  two  fluids  In  the  interior 
of  the  eye — the  vitreous  and  the  aqueous.  They  knew  or 
suspected  that  these  fluids  came  from  the  uveal  tract,  or 
from  some  part  of  it,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that  it  was 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  ciliary  body  was  the  part 
of  the  eye  which  secreted  them.  When  they  found  that 
It  was  the  ciliary  body  which  secreted  these  fluids— and 
that  discovery  was  made  by  experiments  upon  animals — 
they  began  to  understand  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  the 
nature  of  which  they  had  not  understood  before. 
Keratitis  punctata  was  thought  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  cornea ;  but  from  the  time  when  they 
ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  ciliary  body,  they 
learned  that  this  keratitis  punctata  was  merely  a 
symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  conse- 
quently they  then  treated  the  disease  in  quite  a  different 
light.  They  now  knew,  too,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
opacities  which  sometimes  appeared  in  the  vitreous 
humour  were  due  to  inflammatory  process°s  in  the  ciliary 
body,  consequently  they  now  dealt  with  them  in  a  different 
way.  That  discovery  was  made  definitely  by  Deutschmann 
In  1880.  It  was  discovered  entirely  by  experiments  on 
animals ;  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  it  could  be 
done.  Continuing,  the  witness  said  that  on  the  back  of 
the  cornea  there  was  a  very  delicate  membrane  called  the 
endothelium,  and  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris  there 
was  the  aquecus  humour.  They  did  not  know  what 
use  the  endothelium  was,  but  ft  was  discovered  by 
Leber  in  1873  that  its  use  was  to  prevent  the 
aqueous  humour  filtering  into  the  cornea,  and  thus  Inter- 
fering with  vision.  That  had  been  a  most  important 
discovery,  because  now,  when  they  were  operating,  they 
were  mo3t  carelul  to  avoid  injuring  the  endothelium. 
That  knowledge  could  not  possibly  have  been  gained  in 
any  way  except  by  experiments  on  animals.  Asked  what 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  experiment  for  making  this 
discovery  as  regarded  the  corneal  endothelium,  the 
witness  said  there  were  a  series  of  experiments,  but  the 
one  which  was  conclusive  was  that  an  incision  was  made 
in  the  cornea,  a  sharp  instrument  was  passed  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  the  back  of  the  cornea 
was  deliberately  injured  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  then  the 
little  wound  in  the  cornea  healed,  the  aqueous  hnmour 
reformed  after  a  few  hours,  and  soon  one  saw  in  the 
cornea  a  little  grey  cross  corresponding  with  the  Injury 
which  was  done  on  the  back  of  the  cornea ;  so  that 
obviously  the  condition  of  opacity  in  the  cornea  must 
have  arisen  from  the  wound  or  injury  on  the  back  of  the 
cornea.  The  witness  proceeded  to  speak  of  transplanta- 
tion of  the  cornea.  A  great  many  diseaEe3  caused  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  eye  was  perfectly  good 
for  vision.  For  a  long  time  attempts  had  been  made  to 
transplant  a  clear  cornea  from  the  animal's  eye  to  the 
human  eye  in  such  cases,  with  the  object  of  providing 
the  patient  with  a  clear  cornea  and  good  vision. 
ReisiDger,  In  1831,  operated  and  used  a  rabbit's 
coraea  for  the  purpose.  He  wanted  to  transplant 
the  whole  cornea  from  a  rabbit;  he  took  away  the  opaque 
human  cornea  and  put  In  the  rabbit's  clear  cornea  instead ; 
it  healed  on,  bat  It  soon  became  opaque.  Stilling,  in  1833, 
tried  the  same  thing,  and  there  were  a  great  many  other 
experiments  of  that  sort,  modified  by  different  people,  but 
always  the  transplanted  cornea,  though  it  healed  on, 
became  opaque.  Leber's  experiments  showed  that  it 
was  the  endothelium  on  the  back  of  the  cornea  which  pro- 
tected the  cornea  from  the  aqueous  humour.  What  was 
done  was  that  the  opacity  was  trephined  off  down  to  a 
certain  depth  and  the  posterior  layer  of  the  cornea  and 
the  enlothelium  were  retained,  and  then  a  piece  of  the 
same  size  was  taken  off  the  other  cornea  with  the  same 
trephine,  and  put  into  the  little  hole  in  the  cornea,  where 
it  healed  on  and  it  remained  clear.  Thi3  was  first  done  by 
von  Hlppel  In  the  year  1877.  The  operation  was  good 
only  for  cases  where  the  opacity  did  not  go  right  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  cornea.  Continuing,  the 
witness  said  there  was  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea  called  ulcus 
serpens.  Eyes  were  very  frequently  lost  by  it  as  seeing 
organs,  because  it  caused  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Except 
in  the  mildest  cases  they  were  seldom  enabled  to  save  the 
sight  of  an  eye  in  that  disease.  The  organism  which 
caused  the  ulceration  was  the  pneumococcus,  and  recently 
a  pneumococcus  serum  had  been  prepared  by  Eomer,  which 
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ameliorated  its  severity  to  such  an  extent  very  often  that 
it  enabled  the  other  measures  hitherto  used  to  be  need 
with  greater  benefit.  The  experiments  were  first  made 
upon  rabbits  by  Eomer  in  1905.  In  tubercle  cf  the  eye 
tuberculin  was  exceedingly  valuable,  both  in  treatment 
and  In  diagnosis.  The  method  of  treatment  of  diseases  el 
the  eye  with  tuberculin  was  introduced  by  von  Hippel  In 
1904.  The  witness  went  on  to  spesk  of  jsquirity,  which 
Tas  the  active  principle  of  the  paternoster  bean,  a 
Brazilian  seed.  They  had  in  these  countries,  especially  in 
Ireland,  a  great  deal  of  trachoma,  which  was  a  most 
destructive  disease  to  the  eye.  Jequlrity  was  in  his 
experience  a  most  valuable  remedy,  but  there  was  one 
drawback,  which  was  that  it  acted  in  some  people  with 
such  violence  that  it  endangered  the  cornea ;  therefore 
they  would  like  very  much  to  have  some  means  of  con- 
trolling its  action.  It  was  found  by  Ehrlich  that  it  was 
possible  to  immunize  animals  from  jequlrity.  He  devised 
an  antitoxic  serum  which,  when  introduced  Into  the 
animal,  absolutely  prevented  production  of  a  jequirity 
reaction  in  its  eye.  Eomer  found  that  if  this 
serum  was  introduced  into  the  blood  of  human 
beings,  the  individual  became  immunized.  He  sup- 
posed that  probably  a  dry  preparation  would  do, 
but  clinically  he  always  used  the  infusion.  The  injection 
in  the  human  eye  was  very  painful ;  the  temperature  went 
up  and  there  was  considerable  feverish  reaction,  but  the 
result  was  worth  it.  Asked  by  Dr.  Wilson  if  it  was  to 
allay  the  pain  that  the  serum  was  given,  he  said  the 
serum  would  allay  the  pain,  but  that  was  not  the  great 
object.  Speaking  next  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  he 
said  it  had  been  the  object  of  oculists  and  pathologists 
for  many  years  to  ascertain  what  it  was  and  how  it 
came  about.  Sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  It  was  thought 
at  one  time,  was  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  nerves 
in  one  eye  giving  rise  to  irritation  of  the  nerves 
in  the  other  eye,  and  that  then,  as  the  result  of  irri- 
tation merely,  inflammation  resulted.  But  this  was  found 
not  to  be  so.  Experiments  upon  animals  were  made  with 
the  object  of  deciding  this  point;  he  could  not  give  the 
details,  because  it  was  a  long  time  ago  now.  Then  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  inflammation,  the  bacteria  or  the 
toxins,  travelled  round  from  one  eye  through  the  optic 
nerve  of  that  eye,  across  the  optic  commissure,  down  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  other  eye  and  into  that  eye,  and  then 
set  up  the  inflammation  in  the  latter.  Many  experiments 
were  made  In  this  direction;  they  were  all  done  in 
different  ways  by  different  men  in  the  course  cf  years,  and 
they  all  failed  to  show  that  the  Inflammatory  process  ex- 
tended round  from  one  eye  to  the  other  through  the  optic 
nerve  and  commissure.  The  i?ea  now  was  that  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmitis  came  about  really  as  a  metastatic 
disease ;  when  one  eye  was  injured  micro-organisms  set  up 
their  residence  in  it,  and  after  some  time  extended  Into 
the  general  system.  But  they  did  no  harm  to  any  organ 
in  the  general  system  except  the  second  eye  if  they 
happened  to  go  Into  it ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  some 
special  attraction  for  it.  If  they  knew  for  certain  that 
this  view  were  correct,  and  if  they  knew  what  the  specific 
micro- organism  was,  they  could  then  perhaps  get  a  serum 
which,  when  an  eye  was  injured,  tbey  could  introduce  into 
the  patient's  system  and  prevent  him  from  getting  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis.  Many  a  person  who  was  going  about 
blind  now,  if  they  had  such  knowledge,  would  now  be 
seeing.  It  was  a  very  common  disease;  it  occurred  In 
shooting  accidents  and  all  kinds  of  perforating  wounds. 
The  best  thing  they  could  do  for  an  injured  eye  was 
to  remove  it.  That  was  an  example  cf  a  disease  in  which 
for  years  and  years  experiments  were  made  in  one  direc- 
tion, because  it  seemed  so  probable  that  the  disease 
extended  round  from  one  eye  to  the  other;  and  those 
experiments  all  resulted  in  a  negative  way.  Now  the  new 
light  which  had  been  thrown  upon  general  pathology  had 
led  one  to  direct  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  this  other 
way  of  infection  of  the  second  eye  ;  and  it  was  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals  that  this  other  theory  must  be  followed 
out  and  tested.  Proceeding,  the  witness  said  glaucoma  was 
a  very  prevalent  and  a  very  serious  disease.  The  idea  at 
first  was  that  glaucoma  was  a  disease  of  hypersecteticn ; 
or,  perhaps,  if  there  was  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  it 
was  the  fluids  given  out  by  inflammation  which  caused 
increased  tension.  Although  experiments  on  animals 
taught  a  vast  deal,  yet  other  methods  were  not  forgotten  ; 
»nd  it  was  by  means  of  clinical  observation  that  von 


Graefe,  about  the  jear  1867,  discovered  that  iridectomy 
cured  glaucoma ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  acted, 
he  thought,  was  because  it  took  away  a  little 
piece  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the  eye.  But  it 
was  in  1873  that  Leber  discovered,  by  experiments  on 
Raimals,  that  the  way  of  exit  of  the  intraocular 
fluids  was  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  part 
called  the  ligamentum  pectinatum;  and  he  discovered 
that  this  was  where  the  intraocular  fluids  made  their 
eEcape.  A  few  years  after  that  it  was  discovered  that  In. 
glaucomatous  eyes  which  had  been  removed  for  one  reason 
or  the  other,  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber  was 
blocked,  and  then  it  became  plain  that  it  was  the 
blocking  of  the  way  of  exit  of  the  intraocular  fluids  which 
caused  glaucoma,  and  that  therefore  it  was  net  a  disease  oi? 
secretion,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but  a  disease  of  reten- 
tion. Asked  by  Colonel  Lockwood  if  glaucoma  could  be 
cured  now,  the  witness  said  the  cure  of  glaucoma  pre- 
viously had  been,  and  continued  still  to  be,  mainly 
iridectomy ;  bat  now  they  tnew  that  it  was  not  th& 
taking  away  of  a  piece  of  the  iris  that  was  the  important 
part  of  the  operation,  but  the  Incision,  and  the  way  ir. 
which  the  incision  was  made.  The  discovery  of  the 
blocking  of  the  anterior  chamber,  as  being  the  cause  ot 
glaucoma,  led  also  to  the  use  of  eserin,  the  active 
principle  of  the  Calabar  bean,  which  contracted  the  pupil. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  a  remedy,  but  it  postponed  the 
evil  day  and  it  was  a  very  great  aid  in  many  cases.  The 
use  of  eserin  in  contracting  the  pupil  was  discovered  by 
Fraser  of  Edinburgh  by  experiments  upon  animals.  In 
this  country  very  important  work  had  been  done  by 
Parsons,  Henderson,  Starling,  and  Paterson,  regarding  thes 
normal  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  eye  ;  that  was  the 
branch  of  knowledge  improvements  in  which  led  them  to- 
understand  so  much  about  glauooma.  Those  experiments 
were  for  the  most  part  of  pure  research.  Proceeding,  the 
witness  said  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  know  the  cause 
of  senile  cataract ;  and  investigations  by  experiment?- 
upon  animals  were  now  being  made  on  this  subject. 
Romer  had  investigated  the  question  of  lentotoxins,  or 
cystotoxins,  and  the  protection  of  the  lens  against  them  i» 
normal  conditions.  Hess's  experiments  led  him  to  suepect- 
that  the  cause  of  cataract  was  some  autointoxication. 
These  were  going  on  now.  Romers  experiments  were 
published  in  the  60th  volume  of  Ton  Gratfe'a  Arehii; 
and  that  was  quite  a  recent  volume.  These  experiments- 
had  net  resulted  jet  in  anything,  but  there  wag  every 
reason  to  think  that  knowledge  would  be  gained,  and  the 
experiments  would  have  to  be  continued.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Leber  in  1882  that  the  primary  cause  of 
detachment  of  the  retina  was  shrinking  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  disease  was  one  of  the  most  hopeless  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and  attempts  were  being  made  tc* 
replecish  the  vitreous  humour  by  introducing  the 
vitreous  humour  from  animals,  and  some  of  those 
cases  had  resulted  advantageously.  In  reply  to  Sir 
Mackenzie  Chalmers,  the  witness  said  that  argyrol  was 
a  preparation  of  silver,  used  very  largely  for  diseases 
of  the  conjunctiva.  Experiments  upon  rabbits  showed 
that  when  argyrol  was  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  animal's  eye  it  did  not  set  up  any  in- 
flammation; and  as  it  was  known  that  it  was  good  for 
certain  bacterial  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  Dr.  Mooney, 
of  Dublin,  thought  he  would  try  what  good  it  would  do  in 
a  very  severe  case  of  inflammation  extending  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye  in  a  case  ot  injury.  He  introduced  ift 
this  almost  hopeless  case  some  drops  of  argyrol  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  with  the  result  that  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  eye  was  a  great  deal  better,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty- four  hours  more  was 
quite  well.  The  witness  regarded  that  as  a  very 
brilliant  result  from  the  use  of  a  remedy  which 
had  never  been  used  in  that  way  before,  and  which 
he  would  not  have  used  if  he  had  not  leatnt  that-, 
when  introduced  into  a  rabbit's  eye,  it  did  no  harm. 
Asked  if  it  was  a  painless  experiment  on  the  rabbit* 
he  said  he  supposed  so.  He  could  not  give  details - 
Asked  by  the  Chairman  as  to  the  Finsen  light,  the  witness 
Eaid  it  was  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  certain  superficial 
cancers,  lupus,  and  so  on ;  it  was  a  bactericide  in  those 
cases,  and  it  fceemed  that  it  might  be  useful  in  certain 
bacterial  diseases  of  the  eye.  But  the  Finsen  light,  as 
used  in  the  usual  way  for  lupus,  could  not  possibly  be 
used  for  the  human  eye,  because  it  would  do  it  a  great 
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deal  of  harm.  Yet  it  seemed  bo  likely  that  it  might  be  of 
use  If  ite  intensity  could  be  subdued  that  experiments 
were  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  if  It  would  kill  any  of 
the  bacteria  that  infected  the  human  -eye,  such  as  the 
streptococcus,  the  pneumococcus,  and  so  on.  Hertel  had 
tried  upon  animals'  ejes  whether  it  would  kill  these  bacteria, 
it  used  In  a  modified  form,  without  destroying  the  eye, 
and  he  had  found  that  this  could  be  done;  consequently, 
perhaps,  they  would  come  to  use  It  in.  this  modified  way 
'lor  the  human  eye.  Asked  by  Colonel  Lockwood  if  he 
traced  his  own  success  as  an  eye  specialist  to  experiments 
made  on  living  animate,  he  said  a  great  deal  of  it.  He  did 
mot  witness  or  conduct  many  expeiiments;  he  merely 
atilized  ia  practice  the  knowledge  gained  by  these 
experiments.  Asked  if  he  did  not  think  that  know- 
ledge could  be  arrived  at,  as  in  his  own  case,  as  much 
by  reading  as  by  witnessing  experiments,  he  said  the 
experiments  shown  to  students  related  to 
of  the  greater  functions  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
action  of  the  heart,  peristalsis  cf  the  bowels,  and 
•30  forth.  These  certainly  were  things  which  ought 
to  be  taught  to  students  in  the  most  demonstrative 
manner  possible.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  Coha- 
j'.ieim's  experiments,  and  they  certainly  impressed  the 
nature  of  inflammation  upon  his  mind  more  than  any- 
thing he  ever  saw  in  his  life.  He  wished  he  had  seen 
■more.  When  he  was  a  student  these  things  were  not  to 
be  seen,  and  therefore  he  was  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
thought  most  distinctly  that  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment on  the  animal  was  of  more  value  than  that  the 
animal  should  not  suffer  pain,  isked  if  he  thought  the 
.regulations  laid  down  by  the  Home  Office  to  prevent 
•suffering  in  animals  had  hampered  science  in  England,  he 
said  he  did  not  think  they  had.  He  thought  they  were 
sufficient,  except  in  regard  to  the  restriction  that  sur- 
geons should  be  allowed  to  operate  for  the  purpose  of 
•obtaining  skill.  If  the  restrictions  were  made  more 
strict,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  distinct  dissd 
vantage.  He  would  not  exclude  dogs,  cats,  horses,  or 
monkeys.  Asked  by  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers  if  it  would 
satisfy  his  requirements  in  regard  to  experiments  for 
•the  purpose  of  acquiring  manual  skill  if  the  animal 
was  anaesthetized  and  then  killed  before  it  recovered 
•from  the  anaesthesia,  he  said  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  let  the  anlm3l  recover  in  every  case ;  for 
"instance,  if  a  surgeon  wished  to  try  some  new  method  of 
suturing  when  a  portion  of  the  intestine  had  been  excised, 
and  he  wished  to  see  whether  it  was  a  good  form  of  suture, 
.and  in  many  other  cases.  On  its  being  pointed  out  to 
'iiim  that  one  of  the  witnesses  had  told  them  that  before 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon  became  a  really  good  surgeon  he 
had  to  destroy  a  hatful  of  human  eyes,  he  said  he  fancied 
it  was  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  who  said  that  long  ago. 
But  it  was  not  true,  of  coarse.  Still,  there  Was  this 
•element  of  truth  in  it,  that  a  man's  skill  was  progres- 
sive. Asked  if  he  thought  that  a  student,  by  operating 
oa  an  anaesthetized  animal  which  was  killed  before 
it  recovered  from  the  anaesthesia,  would  acquire  skill 
in  operating  on  the  eye,  he  said  he  did  not.  He  was  not 
•aware  of  any  operation  upon  the  eye,  except  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  cornea,  where  it  would  be  of  any 
.advantage  to  the  student  or  to  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
operate  on  a  living  animal's  eye.  He  could  begin  by 
operating  upon  dead  eyep.  The  operations  he  spoke  of 
were  those  of  general  surgery.  Asked  how  far  diaeases  oi 
the  eye  were  common  to  human  beings  and  to  animals, 
he  said  he  was  told  by  ProlesBor  Met  tarn,  head  of  BBS 
Veterinary  College  of  Dublin,  that  all  the  diseases  of  the 
Riumsn  eye,  except  certain  infectious  diseases  peculiar  to 
man,  also  affected  the  eyes  of  animals.  Glaucoma  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  in  animals  ;  horses  especially  were 
very  liable  to  it ;  he  had  seen  a  horse  himself  with  glau- 
coma, and  had  used  eserin  for  it,  because  it  was  in  great 
paic,  and  it  relieved  its  pain  in  a  few  hours.  He  did 
act  know  if  iridectomy  had  ever  been  performed  upon  a 
horse.  He  thought  if  a  horse  was  blind  of  an  eye  it  was 
toardly  worth  while  doing  any  operation  upon  it  except 
removing  the  eye.  That  was  mostly  what  the  veterinary 
surgeons  did.  Asked  if  animals  suffered  from  trachoma, 
<he  said  he  believed  pigs  did  very  much  ;  he  did  not  know 
artout  other  animals.  The  source  of  the  infection  was  not 
?inown;  the  micro-organism  had  not  been  found.  Asked 
ff  there  were  any  experiments  on  animals  at  present 
being  carried  out  with  reference  to  the  treatment  and  the 


source  of  trachoma,  he  said  he  was  not  aware  of  them  ; 
but  he  agreed  that,  if  it  was  a  disease  that,  animals  could 
suffer  from,  information  might  be  obtained  from  experi- 
ments on  animals.  He  operated  mostly  with  cocaine.  He 
put  drops  of  cocaine  into  the  eye,  and  then  the  eye 
became  anaesthetized,  and  one  could  operate  without 
giving  the  person  any  pain.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Tomkineon, 
he  said  that  was  quite  effective  In  cataract  operations  and 
iridectomy  and  such  operations.  In  reply  to  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie Chalmers,  who  asked  if  the  experiments  on  animals 
which  had  been  of  use  to  him  could  be  carried  out 
under  cocaine,  he  said  the  animal  would  require 
general  anaesthesia ;  because  it  was  not  merely  to  do  away 
with  the  pain,  but  it  was  also  that  it  did  not  like  to  be 
restrained  in  any  way;  it  was  like  a  child.  In  many 
things  one  had  to  do  for  a  child,  one  had  to  give  general 
anaesthesia;  whereas  if  one  did  the  same  thing  for  an 
adult,  if  one  simply  used  local  anaesthesia,  the  intelligent 
sense  of  a  grown  person  would  make  him  not  resiet. 
Asked  if  he  thought  that  in  experiments  on  animals 
cocaine  ought  to  be  allowed  aa  an  anaesthetic,  he  said  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  put  under  general  anaesthesia. 
Asked  by  Dr.  Gaskell  if  he  could  give  any  information 
about  certain  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw 
for  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  he  said  he  knew  that  Dr. 
Shaw  did  perform  some  experiments  some  years  ago,  and 
they  were  published  In  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
He  thought  they  were  in  connexion  with  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis,  and  that  he  used  jequirity  beans. 
These  experiments  were  done  in  Belfast.  He  had  no 
personal  kaow  ledge  of  them  except  what  anybody  could 
read  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  He  certainly 
would  suppose  that  experiments  of  that  kind  would  be 
painful  to  the  animal.  Asked  whether  the  results  were 
valuable,  he  said  he  did  not  remember  them  well  enough 
to  say  anything  about  that.  On  its  being  put  to  him  by 
Dr.  Gaskell  that,  even  at  the  expense  of  tome  pain  to  the 
animal,  it  was  most  important  to  find  cut  the  meaning  cf 
sympathetic  ophthalmitis,  he  said  it  was  moat  important 
indeed.  Dr.  Shaw  desired  by  this  means  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  inflammatory  process  extended  round 
by  the  optic  nerve  and  commissure.  In  reply  to  Mr 
Tomklnson,  he  said  he  thought  that  the  ascertaining  of 
knowledge  was  to  be  put  before  the  suffering  of  the 
animal ;  that  was  his  own  individual  opinion.  But  he 
would  always  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  safeguard  the 
animal  from  any  pain,  or  even  inconvenience,  which  could 
be  avoided.  So  far  as  he  knew,  animals  did  not  suffer 
any  pain  during  operations ;  and  after  operations  which 
were  dose  aseptically,  as  they  all  were,  the  animals 
also  did  not  as  a  matter  o!  fact,  he  believed,  suffer 
pain  or  Inconvenience.  Asked  if  he  had  any  doubt  In  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  animals 
absolutely  in  a  condition  of  insensibility  for  a  prolonged 
period  by  anaesthetics,  he  said  he  had  no  doubt  because 
he  knew  it  on  good  authority,  but  he  had  no  experience 
of  his  own.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson,  he  said  that  in 
diagnosing  tubercle  of  the  eye  it  was  of  great  value  to  be 
able  to  inject  the  aqueous  humour  from  a  suspected  eye 
Into  the  eye  of  an  animal.  On  its  being  put  to  him  that 
the  tubercle  bacillus  In  the  sputum  was  developed  in 
artificial  media,  and  his  being  asked  why  the  same  test 
could  not  be  made  with  regard  to  the  aqueous  humour 
which  he  suspected,  he  replied  because  experience  showed 
that  it  was  not  always  successful.  The  tubercle  bacillus 
in  tubercle  of  the  eye  was  very  often  In  a  very 
attenuated  form,  and  it  could  not  be  cultivated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  more  active  bacillus  which  occurred 
In  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Asked  with  regard  to 
the  transplantation  of  the  cornea,  If  it  was  not  the  ease 
that  only  one  single  instance  cf  cure  had  been  recorded  by 
Zirm  in  1905,  he  said  that  was  a  very  recent  case ;  but 
von  Hippel  published  two  cases  on  the  human  eye.  He 
agreed  that  these  were  the  only  recorded  instances  of 
success,  but  said  that  they  were  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  thing  could  be  done.  He  did  not  think  oculists 
had  tried  the  experiment  very  often  on  human  eyes, 
because  the  cases  in  which  it  was  applicable  at  present  were 
not  many.  They  hoped  to  develop  it  as  time  went  on.  They 
had  made  a  considerable  advance  In  it  now.  With  regard  to 
antiseptics,  they  had  to  be  careful  about  the  use  of  them 
in  operations  on  the  eye.  One  could  not  operate 
under  the  spray  on  the  eye.  On  its  being  put  to  bim  that 
what  was  called  aseptic  surgery  really  was  not  the  direct 
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onfccome  of  antiseptic  surgery  as  introduced  by  Lister,  be 
said  he  was  not  so  sure  about  that.  Asked  if  it  was  his 
experience  that  tuberculin  was  valuable  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culous eye  diseases,  he  said  most  distinctly.  Asked  if  it 
had  not  failed  a9  a  test  with  human  beings  and  been  given 
up,  he  said  he  knew  it  was  very  much  out  of  repute  for 
some  time,  but  it  was  obviously  coming  back  into  use 
again,  used  not  quite  in  the  way  It  was  at  first;  and  he 
knew  from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  that  for 
tubercle  of  the  eye  it  was  a  most  useful  remedy. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 
Dr.  "Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  (he  distinguished 
neurologist,  who  has  also  won  laurels  in  the  field  o! 
literature  by  poewy  and  works  of  fiction,  has,  It  is  said, 
written  a  story  entitled  The  Bed  City.  In  a  previous 
novel  he  chose  the  period  when  General  Washington  was 
the  leader  in  the  fight  to  free  the  American  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain.  The  new  story,  which  will  be  published 
serially  in  the  Century  Magaz'ne,  deals  with  Washington, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  committees  for  cancer  research 
have,  as  was  stated  In  the  Bbitish  Medical  Journal  of 
November  30th,  been  formed  in  several  countries,  the 
German  Committee  ha3  changed  Its  came  from ''Central 
Cancer  Research  Committee"  to  "  German  Central  Cancer 
Research  Committee."  The  members,  both  honorary  and 
ordinary,  of  the  former  Committee,  are  members  of  the 
new  one,  while  the  foreign  members  have  been  trans- 
formed into  corresponding  members.  The  Zsitschri/t  fiir 
Krebsforschung,  which  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  workers  in  all  countries,  has  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  German  Central  Committee  an 
urgent  request  that  all  their  work  relating  to  cancer 
should  appear  in  its  pages.  All  communications  on  the 
subject,  whether  statistical  or  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  the  disease  in  different  countries,  districts,  families, 
houses,  to  its  clinical  manifestations  within  the  spheres  o! 
medicine  and  surgery  respectively,  in  women,  in  the 
larynx,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  eye,  the  skin,  the  brain,  and 
other  parts,  to  its  pathological  anatomy  and  histology,  to 
the  differences  between  various  kinds  of  malignant 
tumours,  to  experimental  researches,  and  to  suiglcal  and 
other  methods  of  treatment,  will  be  welcomed. 

In  the  recently-published  Leaves  from  the  Note-Boohs  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  there  are  several  things  tbat  may 
fnterest  some  of  our  readers.  Speaking  of  the  Thirties, 
she  says  that  while  the  provision  for  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  ablutions  was  extremely  meagre  on  the 
Continent,  things  were  not  very  much  better  in  England. 
Veiy  few  country  houses  had  bathrooms,  and  baths, 
Indeed,  were  considered  more  as  luxuries  than  as  any- 
thing else.  Children  are  now  brought  up  to  regard  a 
dally  bath  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  days  when  can  after  can  of  hot  water 
had  to  be  laboriously  carried  nil  over  the  house  from  the 
kitchen.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Dorothy  thinks  people  were 
not  on  the  whole  dirtier  than  they  are  now ;  she  seems  to 
Imply  that  when  they  did  bathe  they  made  up  in  vigour 
what  was  lacking  in  frequency.  Saturday  night  tubbing  «  a*, 
she  says,  a  scrt  of  regular  English  institution,  dating,  it  is 
said,  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vlir,  who  is  declared 
to  have  performed  certain  pirtial  ablutions  on  occasional 
Saturday  evenings;  at  these  lustrations  His  Majesty's 
barber,  John  Penne  or  Penn,  was  expected  to  be  in  atten- 
dance. This  John  Penn  was  an  ancestor  of  the  famous 
Quaker  of  the  same  name.  In  Holbein's  famous  picture 
of  Henry  VIII  delivering  a  charter  to  the  barbers  and 
surgeons  on  the  occasion  of  their  amalgamation  into  one 
body,  John  Penn  Is  a  prominent  figure.  Lady  Dorothy 
says  there  is  a  story,  which  she  fancies  rests  upon  no 
solid  foundation,  that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  always 
expressed  the  greatest  admiration  for  this  painting  on 
account  of  the  fine  portrait  of  lh<>  royal  barber,  and  once 
actually  offered  the  Barbers.'  Corporation  £2  000  to  allow 
him  to  have  it  cut  out  after  a  copy  bad  been  made  to  put 
In  Its  place.  There  was  an  even  more  fantastic  legend 
that  Sir  Robert  had  often  expressed  an  eager  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  have  a  bed  made  up  upon  the  dining  table  of 
the  Barbers'  Company,  in  order  that  on  awakening  in  the 
morning  his  eyes   might  rest  upon  his   favuri'e  Penn. 


The  table  in  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  said  to  be? 
an  ancient  dissecting  table,  on  which,  previous  to  1745,  the 
bodies  of  criminals  and  malefactors  were  laid,  the  execu- 
tions at  Tyburn  furnishing  the  Barber  Surgeons'  Company 
with  a  constant  supply  ol  anatomical  subjects. 

Elsewhere  Lady  Dorothy  tells  a  story  which,  though  not 
new,  will  bear  repetition:  In  the  old  days,  when  com- 
munication between  towns  and  villages  was  by  no  means 
easy,  swift  runners  were  often  of  the  greatest  service  to 
their  employers,  especially  in  cases  of  illness  when  a 
doctor  lived  far  away.  On  one  occasion  a  Scottish 
running  footman  was  on  his  way  from  Glasgow  to- 
Edinburgh  in  order  to  requisition  the  services  of  two 
noted  physicians  for  his  sick  master,  when  he  was- 
stopped  by  an  inquirer  who  wished  to  know  how  the 
invalid  was.  "He's  no  dead  yet,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he? 
soon  will  be  dead,  for  I'm  fast  on  the  way  to  fetch  twa 
Edlnbro'  doctors  to  come  and  visit  him."' 

Speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Piccadilly,"  she 
says  the  first  mention  of  that  thoroughfare  occurs  in 
Gerard's  Herbal ;  this  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous 
idea  that  Piccadilly  existed  in  IE 96,  when  the  work  was 
published.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  does  not  occur 
In  the  original  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal :  it  Is  in  a  much 
later  one  published  in  1636,  and  edited  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  that  Piccadilly  la  mentioned.  It  runs  ae 
follows  : 

The  little  wild  bugtoss  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch  bank  abouS 
Pickadella. 

It  is  pretty  well  authenticated,  says  Lady  Dorothy,  that 
about  1630  a  retired  tailor,  named  Higgins,  whose  fortune 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  made  by  the  sale  of 
"pickadelles" — plccadilllcs  or  turnover  collarE — built 
himself  a  snug  house  in  this  locality,  which  he  called 
Pickadilla  Hall ;  and  Mr.  Higgins,  therefore,  it  was  who, 
in  all  probability,  originated  the  Dame.  The  origin  of  the 
name  Is  discussed  in  Mr.  Street's  new  book,  Ghosts  of 
Piccadilly,  but  there  still  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  point. 

Lady  Dorothy  has  a  gocd  story  about  the  crinoline, 
which  in  the  Sixties  was  universally  worn  by  ladies,  and 
entailed  untold  Inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Old  Dr. 
Fuller,  of  Piccadilly  (the  last  of  the  apothecaries,  as  she 
calls  him),  was  once  summoned  to  dislodge  a  fish-bone 
from  the  throat  of  Frances  Anne,  Lady  Londonderry,  and 
when  imperiously  told  to  begin  was  obliged  to  say  that  he 
was  quite  unable  to  get  within  many  yards  of  her  lady- 
ship's throat  in  consequence  of  her  crinoline  being  so 
enormous  and  so  solid  ! 

We  may  cull  another  story  from  Lady[Dorothy's  lively 
pages : 

People  wore  much  more  Ignorant  about  health  than  Is  the 
oaso  nowadays,  when  they  discuss  the  uDromantlc  ailments  of 
their  interiors  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Formerly  great 
reticence  was  observed  about  such  subjects,  which  no  one 
would  have  even  dreamt  of  mentioning.  Doctors,  and  the 
medicine  they  gave,  were  still  viewed  with  something  of  a 
mysterious  awe.  In  the  days  when  the  old  Coliseum  In 
Regent's  Park  was  etill  in  existence,  a  gentleman  came  out  of 
his  doctor's  In  Harley  Street  lockiDg  very  solemn,  and  met  a 
friend  on  Iho  doorstep  who  said,  "What  on  earth  is  the 
matter  ?  You  look  like  the  man  who  lost  a  sovereign  and 
found  sixpence."  "Well,"  said  the  other,  "  my  doctor  tells  mo 
that  I  am  Dot  at  alt  the  thing.  By  the  way,  where  is  the 
'  Perineum  "t "  "Oh,"  replied  his  friend,  "that's  easily 
answered  ;  straight  down  Portland  Place,  and  turn  to  the  right, 
and  then  you'll  see  It  in  frcnt  of  you  !  " 

Elevation  and  Temperature. — An  account  of  an 
interesting  endeavour  to  determine  the  meteorological 
conditions  prevailing  at  great  elevations  was  given  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  on  November 
20th.  In  the  last  week  of  July  twenty-five  balloons,  each 
fitted  with  recording  instruments,  were  sent  up  from 
various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  fourteen  of  them 
have  since  been  recovered.  The  height  reached  by  these 
balloons  was  in  some  cases  as  great  as  12i  miles,  the 
average  being  about  7i  miles.  The  thermometrical  records 
seemed  to  indicate  that  above  the  latter  height  the  tem- 
perature does  not  vary  with  elevation.  A  similar  inquiry, 
conducted  by  means  of  kites,  described  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, was  deemed  to  show  that  the  temperature  gradient 
varies  with  (he  direction  and  velocity  of  the  prevailing 
wind  and  the  amount  of  cloud  ;  and  that  at  h'gh  levels  the 
prevailing  wind  tends  to  rotate  in  a  clockwise  direction 
what  is  a  south  wind,  for  instance,  at  a  low  level  becoming 
a  west  wind  at  a  greater  elevation. 
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The  Teachiso  of  Tkachebs. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Medical  Society,  held 
recently  at  the  Medical  School,  Professor  Woodhead,  In 
submitting  the  following  lesolaticn,  which  was  proposed 
at  the  recent  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  by  Mrs.  Watt 
Smyth  and  passed  unanimously  : 
That  practical  and  theoretical  Instruction  tn  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become 
teachers  in  schools  cf  all  grade?, 

said  that  it  dealt  with  a  matter  of  very  great  Importance, 
not  only  to  teachers,  bat  to  the  national  large.  It  was 
now  realized,  as  never  before,  that  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  elemenls  of  physiology,  and  of  hygiene  and  tem- 
perance, was  as  important  a3  waa  their  training  in  the 
more  purely  academic  or  scholastic  subjects.  He  had 
special  pleasure  in  bringing  this  reaolation  before  the 
Society,  because  daring  the  last  twelve  months  he  had 
been  engaged  in  giving  an  experimental  series  of  lec- 
tures. He,  with  others,  was  very  anxious  to  see  how 
far  such  teaching  was  practicable  as  well  as  uselul. 
When  the  matter  was  first  mooted  it  was  said  that  the 
teachers  were  already  overburdened,  that  they  would  not 
care  to  attend  these  lectures  save  under  compulsion,  and 
finally,  that  anything  they  might  gain  from  such  attend- 
ance would  be  of  very  little  value  to  them  in  the  conduct 
of  their  everjday  work.  When,  therefore,  at  Dr.  Dalto_\; 
suggestion,  the  Cambridge  County  Education  Committee 
approached  him,  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  undertake 
to  lecture  and  demonstrate  to  as  many  teachers  as  could 
be  brought  together.  It  was  agreed  that  only  halt  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  lectures,  the  other  half  to  practical 
work  and  demonstrations.  It  waa  possible  to  accommo- 
date only  ninety  for  the  practic&i  demonstrations,  but 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  attended  the  lectures.  It  wa3 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  work.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  impossible  in  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  and  demonstrations  to  give  them 
instruction  that  would  be  of  any  value ;  or  that  they  could 
be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  sense  cf  the  importance 
of  this  work  that  they  would  be  able  to  give  the  children 
at  different  ages  advice,  etc  ,  without  unloading  the  whole 
of  the  course  on  the  children.  He  was  now  convinred  that 
those  who  assumed  this  attitude  were  mistaken.  To  begin 
with,  the  teachers  had  proved  themselves  capable  and 
Intelligent  men  and  women  exceedingly  anxiou3  to  avail 
themselves  cf  any  help  that  was  proffered,  grasping 
Intelligently  the  principles  placed  before  them.  So 
impressed  was  he  with  this  feature  of  the  wotk  that 
before  long  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  learn  much 
from  them ;  he  therefore  asked  the  members  of  the  class 
to  write  an  account  of  the  workoi  the  class,  stating  therein 
their  opinion  as  to  the  effect  such  a  course  of  hygiene  and 
temperance  would  have  upon  them  and  their  work.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  delighted  to  find  how  Intelligently 
they  applied  to  their  everyday  work  what  must  in  many 
cases  have  been  given  in  mere  outline  and  sometimes  not 
very  clearly,  and  that  mig'ii  eaaily  have  passed  through 
their  mind3  without  making  auy  definite  impression.  He 
found,  indeed,  that  even  a  hint  given  was  quite  sufficient 
to  set  them  thinkicg.  One  thing  which  impressed  him 
greatly  was  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  practical  work. 
They  asked  for  references  and  fuller  descriptions,  put 
many  questions,  and  wished  to  learn  more,  for  in- 
stance, concerning  the  importance  of  the  dlgaetive  syst°m 
and  of  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  body.  Tae 
demonstration  on  the  nerve  cell3  also  attracted  their 
attention,  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  waa  poisoned  and  rendered  less 
efficient,  its  proper  development  and  growth,  etc.  Tney 
were  specially  interested  in  so  far  that  never  before  had 
they  looked  upon  a  child  as  growing  in  anything  but  balk 
and  stature.  Further,  a  consideration  of  the  developing 
brain  and  nervous  sy;tera  enab'.ed  them  to  realize  that  the 
child  when  he  came  to  them  was  a  little  savage  who  had 
to  be  civilized,  that  he  had  to  piss  through  th<-  various 
step3  of  civilization  bit  ore  they  had  done  with  him.  He 
was  struck  by  the  keen  anxiety  evinced  by  these  men  and 
women  to  do  the  very  best  they  could  for  the  children 
under  their  charge,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  nowadays 
provision  should  be  mads  that  all  entering  the  teaching 
Vrofes'ion    shculd    have     the  opportunity  of    obtai^irg 


Instruction  in  hygiene.  If  teachers  had  this  foundation 
on  which  to  build,  and  the  fresh  standpoint  from  which 
to  observe,  they  would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  look  after  end  train  those  under  their  care  by 
precept  no  doubt,  but  also  by  example  and  by  helping  to 
form  good  habits,  by  indicating  how  important  were  un- 
considered triflea  in  the  building  up  of  both  body  and 
mind  and  for  the  retention  ol  health.  An  enormous 
amount  of  fatigue,  illness,  and  deterioration,  both  physical 
and  mental,  might  thus  be  avoided.  If  this  training  were 
valuable  for  the  teachers  In  the  primary  schools,  was  It 
not  equally  requisite  for  these  who  taught  in  secondary 
schools?  The  British  Medical  Association  cou!d,  he 
believed,  help  by  advising  and  supporting  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  department  over  which  he  presided 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  for  such  teaching.  Professor 
Woodhead  concluded  by  saying  that  he  realized  most  fully 
that  the  proper  place  for  this  teaching  was  in  the  training 
colleges,  and  that  any  work  that  had  been  carried  out  up 
to  the  present  was  merely  tentative  and  experimental. 
This  work  should  really  enter  as  an  integral  part  Into  the 
teacher's  training,  and  ha  maintained  that  if  the  teacher 
was  not  prepared  in  this  part  of  bis  work  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  do  his  best  for  the  children  under  his  charge. 

Professor  Howabd  Marsh  rematked  th&t  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  want  of  sound  Infcrrca'icn  which  existed 
in  the  minds  of  many  otherwise  intelligent  people  on 
hygienic  questions,  and  by  the  necessity  that  the  medical 
profession  should  continue  its  efforts  to  educate  the 
public.  For  example,  he  hsd  heard  It  maintained  that 
parents  would  resent  the  m:dical  Inspection  of  schools  aa 
an  unwarrantable  interfeience  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Waa  it  not,  however,  obvious  that  if  a  man  was 
compelled  by  law  to  send  his  children  to  school,  he  had 
a  right  to  demand  that  the  scholars  with  whom  his 
children  would  have  to  mix  should  be  free  from  infection  ? 
Again,  why  should  a  parent  resist  the  examination  of  his 
child  if  the  examination  brought  to  his  knowledge  the 
fact  that  his  child  was  suffering  from  defective  eyesight, 
or  even  heart  disease,  which  reguired  immediate  treat- 
ment? From  what  they  had  just  heard  from  Professor 
Woodhead,  it  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  those  who,  aa 
teachers  in  schools,  had  had  some  personal  experitnee, 
took  so  keen  an  interest  in  the  subject,  acd  showed  such 
an  earnest  desire  for  information.  It  was  clear  that  any 
instruction  given  to  them  would  be  thankfully  received 
and  turned  to  good  account.  It  was,  he  thought,  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  instruction  should  be  given 
rather  b7  way  of  demonstration  than  by  lectures. 
He  gathered  that  this  was  Professor  Wocdaead's 
view.  He  thought  that  if  teachers  could  be  properly 
educated  in  the  general  laws  of  hygiene,  they  would  bj 
able  to  render  great  assistance  to  those  who  were  in 
medical  charge  of  schools.  They  would  become  trained 
observers  of  the  children  under  their  charge,  and  the 
utterly  discreditable  condition  of  affairs  in  which  a  child 
who  was  deaf,  or  whose  eyesight  was  defective,  was 
punished  for  stupidity  would  cease.  Moreover,  the 
general  level  of  health  in  schools  in  which  the  teachers 
had  been  made  acquainted  wl'h  even  the  rudimenta  of 
hygiene  would  undoubtedly  be  raised  to  a  very  material 
degree.  He  found  it  impcsslble  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  a  properly  organized  system  by  which  school 
teachers  should  receive  instruction  by  medical  authority. 

Professor  Clifford  Alldutt  thought  that  in  the  case 
o!  children  the  teaching  should  be  purely  dogmatic,  the 
rules  of  hygiene  being  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  engrain 
them  in  their  characters  rather  than  in  their  memories. 
As  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers,  these  already  had 
trained  minds  and  would  assimilate  what  might  be  called 
'■  short  circuit "  teaching;  ttat  is,  the  pith  and  bearing  of 
hygiene  rather  than  Its  physiology  and  anatomy.  As  for 
written  paper,  which  had  elsewhere  been  advocated,  he 
favoured  teaching  in  the  shape  of  diagrams  and  demon- 
stration which  appealed  to  the  eye,  the  object  being  to 
teach  them  the  att  o!  observing  children  from  certain 
pathological  points  of  view  and  thus  to  make  them  keen 
to  note  the  weak  points  i«  their  scholars.  As  an  example 
of  what  he  meant  he  instanced  the  fact  that  even  trained 
anatomists  and  pathologists  who  w<?re  perfectly  familiar 
with  horses  were  at  times  forced  to  call  in  a  "  vet.,''  who, 
in  his  cleir  empirical  way,  put  his  finger  instantly  on  the 
defect  which  the  skilled  anatomist  had  been  unab:e  to 
detect.    That  scrt  of  instinct  or  empirical  knowledge  in 
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regard  to  children  was  whnt  teachers  ought  to  have,  and 
they  could  acquire  it  if  quick- witted  without  being  taught 
much  medical  science.  An  individual  fully  versed  in 
pathology  might  overlook  many  defective  children  In 
the  school,  while  cae  with  half  his  scientific  equipment 
but  a  better  empirical  education  would  pick  them  out 
instantly. 

Dr.  Dukcan  Forbes  said  that  he  believed  that  the  notifi- 
cation of  infectious  disease  by  teachers  was  introduced  to 
Cambridge  by  Dr.  Dalton.  During  the  !a3t  year  there 
were  notified  263  cases,  including  such  important  diseases 
as  scarlet  fever  6,  measles  16,  ringworm  46,  etc.  A  large 
number  of  these  notifications  had  been  of  the  greatest  use 
to  him  in  following  up  infectious  diseases,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  strong  reason  for  giving  the  teacher  some  know- 
ledge of  the  more  obvious  signs  of  such  diseases.  In  the 
medical  examination  of  school  children  in  Cambridge  the 
teacher  had  to  fill  up  a  part  of  the  schedule  prepared  for 
each  child,  necessitating  the  taking  of  notes  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  and  nutrition  of  the  children.  In  this  way 
defective  children  were  brought  under  notice,  and  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  sufferers  from  adenoids,  deafness,  etc. 
A  discussion  with  Mr.  Wheiry  on  the  treatment  of  errors 
cf  refraction  and  the  possibility  of  their  prevention  had 
first  brought  fully  home  to  him  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  proper  lighting  of  schools  diminished  the  work  of  the 
oculist.  In  a  great  many  schools  the  teachers  had,  during 
the  last  year,  changed  the  position  of  the  desks,  and  the 
lighting,  formerly  from  the  front,  was  now  from  the  left. 
It  was  very  obvious  that  all  teachers  should  be  taught  the 
principles  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  cleansing. 
He  recommended  two  courses  ef  instruction  to  teachers — 
one,  elementary  and  compulsory,  to  contain  a  maximum 
of  dogma  and  a  minimum  of  anatomy  and  physiology ; 
the  other,  advanced  and  optional,  for  those  who  desired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  treat  fully  of  the 
rules  ol  hygiene  and  the  bases  of  these  rules. 

Dr.  Dalton  stated  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  borough  desired  to  have 
hygiene  taught  in  their  elementary  schools,  but  were  met 
with  the  fa3t  that  only  eight  or  ten  teachers  in  their 
schools  were  sufficiently  qualified  to  teach  the  subject. 
They  therefore  asked  the  county,  as  the  higher  education 
authority,  to  provide  a  couise  of  Instruction  for  the 
elementary  teachers  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  request, 
Professor  Woodhead  had  arranged  with  the  county  to  give 
the  course  referred  to.  The  coarse  was  very  popular  with 
the  teachers,  there  being  a  large  number  of  applicants  in 
excess  of  vacant  places.  This  method  of  training  teachers, 
however,  was  only  applicable  to  a  few  large  centres  where 
competent  teachers  and  laboratories  were  available  ;  the 
only  effective  solution  of  the  problem  was  for  the  training 
colleges  to  make  hygiene  a  compulsory  subject.  He 
trusted  the  resolution  would  not  only  be  carried  unani- 
mously bat  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  other  authorities  who  had  influence 
on  this  matter. 

Dr.  GK  F.  Rogers  agreed  with  those  speakers  who  said 
that  if  the  reason  why  were  taught,  the  hearer  took  more 
Interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Chairmah  (Dr.  T.  J.  Walker)  observed  that  all 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion  were  agreed 
as  to  the  desirability  of  instruction  in  hjgiene  being  given 
to  those  training  as  teachers,  and  did  net  think  that  there 
was  any  important  difference  of  opinion  betweea  those  who 
made  a  point  of  the  character  of  the  teaching  being  partly 
dogmatic,  and  those  who  would  have  It  such  a  ceur3e  as 
that  given  by  Professor  Woodhead.  He  thought  it  Impor- 
tant the  Education  Department  should  not  bind  the 
teachers  by  hard  and  fast  rules  intended  to  bring  all 
under  one  uniform  standard.  The  system  of  instruction  I 
should  recognize  the  importance  of  the  impression  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  character,  and  mind  upon  his  pupils; 
All  would  be  grateful  for  what  had  been  done  in  Cambridge, 
and  especially  to  Professor  Sims  Woodhead.  In  a  univer- 
sity town,  with  its  great  body  o!  highly-trained  teachers 
and  itti  well-organized  educational  and  public  health 
arrangements,  work  could  be  done  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished elsewhere.  In  conclusion  the  Chairman  suggested 
ihatif  the  resolution  proposed  by  Professor  Woodhead,  and 
supported  by  the  Regius  Professor,  were  carried,  a  second 
resolution  ehould  be  moved  directing  that  it  be  brought  to 
thfi  notice  ol  the  Board  ol  KducalioD  a<:d  of  others  through 
whom  it  might  become  influential. 


Professor  Woodhead,  in  reply,  said  he  realized  most 
fully  that  he  was  working  at  a  great  advantage  in  having 
such  a  class,  and  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  number  of 
men  and  women  who  had  been  actually  engaged  in 
scholastic  work,  and  who  knew,  therefore,  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  teacher  had  to  contend  in  his  or  her  daily 
work.  It  was  of  good  omen  for  the  future  that  so  many 
of  these  men  and  women  were  prepared  to  accept  the  ciler 
of  the  borough  and  education  authority.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  was  only  a  temporary, 
experimental  course.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  to  carry  on  such  work,  but 
in  the  training  schools  and  in  large  educational  centres 
this  work  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum. 
The  teachers  so  trained  would  commence  their  pro- 
fessional work  knowing  that  certain  calls  would  be  made 
upon  them  and  that  their  pupils  would  look  to  them  for 
guidance  in  more  then  mere  book  work.  At  present 
tiained  teachers  of  hygiene  were  necessary.  Medical  men 
as  a  rule  were  too  busy  or  had  not  sufficient  teaching  ex- 
perience ;  medical  officers  o!  health  also  were  far  too  busy 
to  be  able  to  undertake  this  work.  For  the  time  there 
would  be  a  dearth  of  inspectors,  and  these,  as  in  the  case 
cf  the  teachers,  would  have  to  be  trained ;  the  sooner  the 
organization  of  this  work  was  commenced  the  better. 
The  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  had  referred  to  those 
university  stadents  who  were  going  to  make  educational* 
work  their  profession.  The  Director  of  the  University 
Educational  Training  College  had  applied  aeklng  if  it 
were  possible  in  half  a  dozen  lectures,  and  with  no 
practical  work,  to  give  anything  worth  the  having  to- 
students.  He  was  afraid  of  such  a  course.  In  an  hour 
a  week  for  hall  a  dozen  weeks  little  could  be  done  unless 
a  very  full  course  of  reading,  for  which  the  student  now 
certainly  had  no  time,  could  be  prescribed  to  accompany 
the  lectures.  Moreover,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
demonstration  constituted  a  most  important  part  o!? 
the  curriculum.  He  had  found  that  the  members  of 
his  class  began  to  look  bored  as  soon  as  he  became 
dogmatic.  80  long  as  they  were  dealing  with  cause 
and  effect,  with  reasons  and  principles,  they  were 
keen,  and  would  stay  behind  to  ask  questions  He 
found  that  they  resented  being  treated  as  receptacles 
for  dogmatic  instruction.  They  asked  not  textbook  infor- 
mation, but  lor  lines  en  which  they  might  work  out  their 
special  problems.  That  would  not  be  the  case,  at  any  rate 
to  the  same  extent,  in  the  training  colleges;  he  saw  certain 
difficulties,  but  the  work  would  have  to  be  done,  and  he 
believed  that  in  time,  perhaps  even  in  the  near  future, 
every  teacher  passing  out  from  the  training  centres  would 
be  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  As  for  the  children,  he  believed- 
that  if  they  could  get  a  child  interested  and  get 
it  to  discuss  matters  they  were  doing  well.  There 
were  occasions  on  which  the  child  must  obey 
Implicitly,  but  that  did  not  preclude  discussion  when  the 
matter  had  been  settled.  He  agreed  that  in  the  first- 
instance  absolute  obedience  to  law  must  be  insisted  upon.. 
This,  however,  was  necessary  for  the  lormation  of  character, 
Eot  for  the  trainirjg  of  the  mental  powers.  When  he  spoke 
of  discussion  and  conversation,  however,  he  had  some- 
thing different  in  his  mind.  He  was  thinking  rather  ol? 
♦he  education  of  the  powers  of  accurate  observation  and 
lucid  and  concise  description:  the  training  of  the  mind 
by  means  ol  the  instruments  with  which  it  would  always* 
have  to  work. 

The  motion  wa3  seconded  by  Professor  Howard  Marsh 
and  carried  unanimously* 

A  second  resolution  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Dalton  : 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  ba  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  to  the  six  local  members  of  Parliament. 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
and  carried  unanimously. 


The  United  States  Government  ling  appointed  a  Board 

'ical  officers  to  investigate  the   various  kinds  of 

material  used  in  the  army,  and  to  recommend  the  types 

idapted   to   service   in   the  field.    The  material  to 

;>->  investigated   includes   ambulances,    medical  wagons, 

p  it  wagons  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  means  of  trans- 

the  sick  and  wounded,  pack  transportation, 

aid  hospital  tents. 
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THE   PRETENTION   OF  LNFANTILE 
MORTALITY. 

..TON. 

Db.  Alfred  Harris,  Medical  Officer  oi  Health  forlslington, 
has  just  issued  a  report  of  forty- four  pages  on  the  preven- 
tion of  infantile  mortality.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  ia  1905 — the  last  ye  i-  for  which  complete  statistics 
are  available— out  of  929  293  births  ia  England,  119,091 
infants  died  before  they  completed  a  year  of  their  life,  or 
more  than  oae-seveath,  or  12.3  per  cent. ;  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years,  however,  was  15  per  cent.  In 
Islington  in  the  same  year  there  were  1,074  deaths  of 
infants  under  a  year,  or  more  than  one-eighth,  or  12  3 
per  cent ,  the  average  of  ten  years  being  14.0  per  cent. 

Dr.  Harris  goes  on  to  examiae  the  iniantile  mortality 
figures  In  Islington  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  early 
days  of  life,  and  shows  that  during  the  first  week  21.07 
per  cent,  of  infants  out  of  every  1,000  born  die,  so  that,  if 
this  were  to  continue  during  47*  weeks,  all  infants  would 
have  died.  But  the  mortality  diminishes,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  nrat  four  weeks  it  is  36  98  per  1.0C0,  duriDg  the 
first  three  months  62  41  per  1 000,  during  the  second 
trimester  24.46,  during  the  third  trimester  18.72,  and 
during  the  fourth  18.26 ;  the  average  mortality  duriDg 
the  two  years  under  consideration  is  123.88  per  1,000 
births. 

The  next  question  dealt  with  la  the  cause  of  this  large 
mortality,  end  Dr.  Ham3  has  set  out  his  statistics  in 
Table  I : 

Table  I. — Cautts  cf  Death  in  Infants. 


Disease. 

Average  Annual 
No  of  Infant 
lor   10 

1596-1505. 

Percentage  lo 

Total  Infantile 

.Deaths. 

Prematurity  and  develop 
diseases       

216 

1651 

Diarrhoea  ai  d  enteritis  ... 

234 

17.90 

Atrophy  and  debility 

212 

16  21 

Convulsions 

57 

4.36 

Pneumonia     

111 

£48 

Bronchitis      

m 

8  48 

Tuberculous  disease         ... 

74 

5.69 

Whooping-cough     

62 

4  74 

Measle3 

38 

2  91 

Suffocation  (overlying  in  bed)  . 

40 

308 

Total  oi  above  causes... 

1,155 

88 -30 

All  other  causes 

* 

11.70 

Total  of  all  causes 

1,308 

ice  00 

This  table  is  most  instructive,  as  it  clearly  indicates  the 
chief  causes  of  infantile  mortality,  and  shows  with  no 
uncertainty  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  these  causes 
is  preventable.  Dr.  Harris  divides  the  causes  of  infantile 
deaths  into  three  classes : 

1.  Preventable. 

2.  Partly  preventable. 

3.  Non- preventable. 

Under  preventable  deaths  are  Included  those  due  to 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diarrhoea,  tabes  mesenterica,  and  acci- 
dent or  negliger  ce.  Chief  among  the  preventable  deaths 
are  those  from  diarrhoea  and  certain  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  the  bowels  which  prevail  ;n  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  which  jointly  were  accountable  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  Islington  for  2,340  deaths,  or  17  9  per 
cent,  of  all  the  deaths  that  occurred  under  a  year  old. 

That  improper  feeding  and  unhygienic  surroundings  are 
largely  the  cause  of  this  is  generally  admitted,  and  Table  II 
given  by  Dr.  Harris  adds  one  more  proof  that  this  theory 
ia  correct. 

Although  only  22,  or  1  in  10,  had  been  reared  on  the 
breast  alone,  Dr.  Harris  ascertained  that  151  of  the  220 
mothers  included  in  the  inquiry  enjoyed  good  health,  and 
24  moderate,  so  that  It  was  not  a  question  oi  health  with 
the  majority,  but  a  matter  of    convenience.     A   large 


number  of  these  deaths  were  therefore  preventable, 
for  it  is  now  a  well  recognized  fact  that  in  infants 
fed  on  the  breast  diarrhoea  is  infinitely  less  fatal, 
even  if  the  feeding  is  supplemented  by  artificial  feeding. 
The  truth  of  this  is  also  borne  out  by  Dr. 
Harris,  who  went  into  the  question  during  his  inquiry. 
The  danger  of  attlfieial  feeding  is  emphasized  by  the 
present  state  of  the  milk  supply.  Of  seventy  samples 
recently  examined  microscopically  in  Islington  on  arrival 
from  the  farmers,  only  one  did  not  contain  cowdung. 

Table    II. — Deaths    cf   Infant*   in    Isiixtjton    during    the 
Hummer  Months  of  :>06. 


it. 

Fed  on  bv^.-t  only— natural  feeding  .. 

10  CO 

Artificially  . 

1  Cow's  milk         

- 

I  Condensed  milk         

1  Artificial  foods 

198^ 

1  Breast  and  milk         

37 

3  ci   ^at 

: 

1  Breast  and  condensed  milk 

19 

8  63 

..d  artificial  foods 

8 

3  a 

220 

100.00 

Interesting  information  was  also  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  artificial  feeding  was  carried  ont ; 
here  we  find  that  113  were  fed  by  tube  bottle,  72  by  beat 
bottle,  ar.d  13  by  spoon  or  cup.  Only  In  24  eases  were 
brushes  need,  and  only  eight  cf  these  bottles  were  cleansed 
with  scalding  water,  while  in  92  cases  hot  water  was  used, 
and  in  47  soda  and  water.  The  state  of  the  rooms  was 
mere  satisfactory,  170  being  noted  as  clean  and  only  19  as 
dirty,  and  10  as  unwholesome.  No  lewer  than  1C6  of  the 
dwellings  were  lodgings,  54  tenements,  and  only  60  self- 
contained  houses. 

In  Islington  tabes  mesenterica  destroys  34  infants 
every  year,  and  has  therefore  killed  340  under  1  year 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  the  disease 
is  largely  caused  by  contaminated  milk  given  raw.  Of 
the  471  deaths  attributed  to  accident  or  negligence  in 
these  ten  years,  400  were  due  to  overlying  in  bed.  It  is 
significant  that  the  greatest  number  occur  on  Sundays. 
Dr.  Harris  considers  that  these  deaths  should  be  made  a 
criminal  matter,  as  in  Germany. 

Measles  caused  380  deaths  in  ten  years,  tut  an  analysis  of 
1,615  deaths  during  the  last  nine  years  in  Islington  shows 
that  pneumonia  or  bronchopneumonia  was  a  secondary 
cause  in  949  instances,  and  bronchitis  in  303,  pointing  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  during  the  period  oi 
convalescence.  Whooping-cough,  which  was  responsible 
for  620  infant  deaths  during  ten  years,  is  greatly  spread  by 
parental  Ignorance.  Rickets,  causing  such  endless  deformi- 
ties, may  be  put  down  to  improper  feeding,  and  djspepeia 
is  rare  in  breast-fed  children. 

Among  the  diseases  classified  as  partly  preventable  are 
included  atrophy,  marasmus,  convulsions,  pneumonia, 
bronchitis,  and  meningitis.  Atrophy  (marasmus,  wasting, 
or  debility)  depends,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  on  food  and 
surroundir  gs,  and  therefore  is  preventable  in  many  cases. 
Bronchitis,  which  caused  1,110  deaths  in  ten  years,  is  due 
to  exposure  and  insufficiency  of  clothit-g,  and  is  aggra- 
vated by  insanitary  surroundings  such  as  dirty  floors, walls, 
ceilings,  bed  clothing,  etc.  This  also  is  trno  of  pneumonia. 
Dr.  Harris  contends  that  among  the  causes  commonly  set 
down  as  non- preventable  some  are  really  preventable, 
notably  premature  birtfcs  and  congenital  defects  and  mis- 
carriages, which  are  dependent  on  the  health  of  the 
mother.  He  dwells  on  such  questions  as  poverty,  execclse, 
housing,  the  milk  supply,  infantile  Hie  assurance,  and 
employment.  An  interesting  table  is  given,  showiDg  in 
detail  the  occupations  followed  by  married  or  widowed 
women  in  Islingtcn  in  1901.  From  this  it  appears  that  of 
a  total  of  76,263  married  women.  12  126  were  engaged  in 
occupations.  These  numbers  have  most  probably  largely 
increased  since  1901.  It  may  be  inferred  also  that  a  very 
large  aumbec  of  unmarried  women  are  also  engaged  in 
laundries,  factories,  and  workshops,  as  the  demand  for 
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female  labour  has  increased  enormously  on  account  of  the 
economy  In  wages  to  employers  of  femile  labour. 

Dr.  Harris  proceeds  to  consider  ho  if  the  question  of 
Infantile  mortality  is  to  be  reduced.  In  1878  he  nrged 
that  ladies'  sanitary  associations  should  be  established, 
in  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
sanitary  science  and  !o  teach  mothers  the  care  oi  their 
children.  He  now  urges  that  if  voluntary  associa- 
tions are  to  be  permanent  and  to  do  the  greatest  good 
they  require  official  help,  and  in  considering  the  details 
makes  the  following  observations: 

Clerical  Assistance  — la  connexioj  with  the  dnties  of 
health  visitors,  a  large  amount  of  clerical  work  will  be 
required,  for  during  their  visits  a  fond  of  Information 
relating  to  the  conditions  thai  are  discovered  will  be 
collected,  not  oniy  w:sh  respect  to  the  mothers  and  their 
tnfants,  but  as  to  the  households  themselves,  all  of  whiob, 
being  most  valuable,  will  have  to  bo  classified  and  arranged  so 
as  to  throw  the  greatest  possible  light  on  everything  tbat  la 
connected  with  the  health  of  tho  people  not  at  present  ascer- 
tainable. The  clerk  will  have  to  Index  and  classify  into 
districts  and  health  visitors'  subdistriets  the  weekly  and 
daily  returns  of  births  :  to  prepare  visiting  lists,  and  to 
undertake  the  large  correspondence  which  will  undoubtedly 
ensue  with  medical  men,  midwives,  nurses,  heads  of  house- 
holds, volunteer  visitors,  aDd  others.  Such  work  as  this, 
which  is  only  a  mere  outline,  will  entail  the  full  time  of  a 
compstent  clsr's,  who  must  ba  able  to  write  shorthand  and 
typewrite,  and  draft  letters  ;  he  will  become,  in  fact,  an  official 
on  whom  a  very  large  part  of  the  executive  work  will  devolve. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  wheu  nothing  is  done  except  to 
send  out  instructions  to  mothers,  the  work  occupies  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tao  time  of  two  clerks,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  regular  work  of  the  department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  scheme  cannot  be  undertaken  without  a  clerk. 

Cost  of  the  Scheme. — The  cost  of  the  health  visitors  and  the 
clerk  to  be  provided  will  be  about  £160  per  annum,  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  at  least  three  health  visitors  will  be  required,  at 
a  salary  of  £120  each,  while  a  clerk  such  as  will  be  necessary 
for  this  work  should  be  paid  £100  per  annum.  This  cost,  in  an 
enormous  community  like  Islington,  is  not  much.  It  will 
work  out  at  something  like  2  851  per  inhabited  house  per 
annum  in  the  borough,  equal  to  0  7td.  per  quarter,  or  0  C6d. 
in  the  £  on  the  rateable  value,  equal  to  0  015d.  per  quarter,  a 
sum  so  insignificant  that  even  a  pauper  could  hardly  feel  it. 

Dr.  Harris  estimates  roughly  that  the  Infantile  mor- 
tality might  be  reduced  to  about  half  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Say  that  200  lives  were  saved  annually,  there  wonld 
also  be  saved  a  corresponding  amount  of  illness,  say 
10  eases  to  eash  death,  or  about  2  000,  a  fatt  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

These  deaths  and  illnesses  represent  a  definite  sum  of  mooey 
saved.  Calculating  the  cost  of  each  death  at  only  £3— and  it  covers 
the  illness,  the  funeral,  the  burial  fees,  the  loss  of  the  father's 
time  from  work — the  amount  saved  would  be  £300  per  annum, 
while  the  2,000  cases  of  illness,  reckoning  eacn  at  only  Ss.  per 
head,  would  be  equal  to  £500  per  annum,  or  a  gross  total  of 
£1,100,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  £450,  thus  leaving  the 
borough  the  better  off  by  £640. 

He  concludes  his  report  with  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  Borough  Council : 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907. 

2.  The  appointment  of  three  health  visitors  and  one 
clerk. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  voluntary  associations  to 
assist  health  visitors. 


THE     HAMPSTEAD     HOSPITAL    AXD    THE 
LOCAL    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

Origin  of  the  Difficulties. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Division  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  held  on  Jane  9th,  1905,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  called  attention  to  what  he  described  as 
some  undesirable  methods  of  administration  adopted  by 
the  Hampstead  Hospital  authorities.  These  included  the 
publication  of  the  names  and  qualifications,  etc.,  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  on  circulars  and  annual  reports, 
the  continued  activity  of  the  out-patient  department,  the 
want  of  regulations  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  recordj 
of  cases  treated  In  the  hospital,  and  several  other  points. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  after  a  con- 
siderable discussion.  As  an  outcome  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee  a  report  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Division  held  on  November  10th,  1905. 
The  question  of  the  advertisement  of  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  in  circulars,  eto.,  was  not  dealt  with 
in  the  report,  elnce  the  Committee  had  been  able  to 


satisfy  Itself  that  the  members  of  the  staff  were  not 
responsible  for  the  previous  publication,  and  that  a 
repetition  was  not  likely  to  occur.  The  resolutions 
submitted  fcr  consideration  were  : 

1.  That  an  out-patient  department   in  Hampstead  is   un- 

necessary. 

2.  Taat  the  casualty  department  be  kept  distinct  from  any 

other  department,  and  that  casualty  patients,  if  not 
suitable  for  admission,  be  seen  ence.  and  thereon  ba 
referred  to  private  pracsitionere,  provident  dispensaries, 
or  Poor-law  authorities. 

3.  That  thera  be  greater  facilities  for  general  practitioners 

of  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  in-patients. 

4.  Teat  the  more  or  less  permanent  appointment  of  tha 

medical  stall'  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital  is  undesirable, 
ai.d  tbat  there  should  be  a  tervice  limit  as  well  as  an  ag3 
limit  to  such  appointments. 

5.  That  the  outside  medical  profession  should  be  adequately 

represented  on  the  Board. 

HlSTORT   OF   THE   HOSPITAL. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position,  a  brief  description 
of  the  hospital  and  its  history  should  be  given.  Founded 
In  1882  by  the  late  Dr.  Heath  Strange,  a  much  re- 
spected Hampstead  practitioner,  as  a  ''home  hospital." 
the  institution  was  utilized  for  patients  who  could 
pay  a  small  weekly  sum  for  the  benefit  of  receiving 
nursing  under  favourable  conditions.  At  first,  a  house  in 
Parliament  Hill  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  and, 
although  the  beginnings  were  but  small,  within  the 
course  of  a  comparatively  short  time  the  hospital  began  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  activity.  An  extension  was  made  by 
including  a  neighbouring  house,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  the  conduct  of  the  hospital  In  its  early  days 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  medical  and  lay  population 
of  the  neighbourhood.  As  the  needs  increased,  the 
numbers  of  patients  treated  augmented  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  in  1897  we  learn  that  some  3C5  persons 
weie  attended  to  In  the  hospital.  In  1893  an 
Innovation  was  introduced  by  the  admission  of  free 
patients,  and  the  paying  patients  were  divided 
into  two  clssses,  the  one  pajing  12s.  per  week, 
and  the  other  from  2  to  3  guineas.  The  name 
of  the  hospital  was  then  changed  from  the  "  Hampstead 
Home  Hospital  and  Nursing  Institution,"  to  the  "  Hamp- 
stead Hospital,"  while  in  1903  it  was  farther  changed  into 
the  "  Hampstead  General  Hospital."  As  the  name,  so  the 
character  of  the  institution  changed.  An  out-pstifnt 
department,  much,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  founder,  was  formed,  and  in  1904  some 
2.538,  and  in  1936  some  3  442  out  patients  received  treat- 
ment at  the  hospital.  Since  about  1900,  schemes  were 
brought  forward  for  the  transferring  of  the  hospital  to  a 
larger  site,  and  in  1903,  the  council  of  the  hospital  signed 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  structure  which  now 
stands  in  Haverstock  Hi!?,  and  which  was  opened  in  1905. 
The  number  of  beds  at  Parliament  Hill  was  30,  while 
there  are  to  be  110  beds  in  the  present  building,  oi  which 
about  80  are  already  in  use. 

During  the  period  1393-1905  the  cost  of  maintenance 
varied  between  £2.720  and  £5,519  per  annum,  the  average 
workiDg  out  at  £3106,  while  in  1906  £5,050  had  to  be 
expended.  Ati  present  a  large  wing  is  being  added  to  the 
building,  and  when  the  full  complement  of  beds  and 
departments  is  being  cttiized.  the  upkeep  will  cost,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  publicly  stated,  about  £7,C00  a 
year. 

The  revenue  of  the  hospital  varied  during  the  period 
1898-1905  between  £2  189  and  £\  132,  the  average  working 
out  at  £5,168,  or  some  £62  less  than  the  average  expendi- 
ture. In  1906  the  revenue  was  £6,503,  that  is,  £1,448  in 
excess  of  the  expenditure. 

The  building  was  undertaken  before  sufiuient  funds  had 
been  collected  to  pay  for  it;  and  even  when  the  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  granted  the  hospital  thf>  sum  of 
£5,000  for  the>  purpose,  matters  looked  very  black  indeed 
for  a  time.  However,  just  as  the  Council  was  exercising 
itself  as  to  how  it  could  meet  a  debt  of  £10,000,  Sir  B. 
Harben  made  the  announcement  that  an  anonymous  donor 
had  come  to  the  rescue  with  £20,000.  The  hospital  was 
therefore  opened  without  any  Incumbrance  in  the  shape  of 
a  building  debt. 

Action  op  the  Local  Puofkssion. 

The  cutcjine  of  the  meeting  of  November  10th,  1905, 

was  that    the  Comiilttea  wis  Instructed  to  reconsider 
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some  of  the  resolutions,  arid  to  arrange  a  conference  with 
the  members  of  the  medicil  staff  of  the  hospital.  A  very 
lengthy  correspondence  ensued,  but  owing  to  a  tactical 
error  at  the  outset  ol  communicating  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Hospital,  it  was  found  that  no  such  meeting  could 
be  arranged  satisfactorily.  It  appears  that  the  Medical 
Committee  which  included  lay  members,  would  have  been 
willing  to  have  met  the  BampHead  Division  Committee, 
but  as  the  Instructions  ppecffically  stated  that  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  with  the  medical  members  of  the  staff, 
and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  this  was  declined.  On 
January  24th,  1906  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  sgreed  to  act  as 
intermediator,  but  he  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired 
conference.  The  Committee,  therefore,  reported  to  tbe 
Division  that  it  had  failed  to  arrange  the  conference.  At 
the  time,  it  appeared  that  on  certain  points  some  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  agreed  with  the  Committee.  No 
progress  having  been  made  during  the  following  weeks 
and  months,  a  general  meeting  of  Uie  local  profession  was 
summoned  for  May  8th. 

Action  of  the  Uosp.tal. 
Previous  to  this,  the  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund 
Intimated  to  the  hospital  authorities  that  It  thought 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  services  of 
consultants  should  fce  requisitioned  for  the  hospital  staff, 
and  a  gentle  little  pull  at  the  purse  ftrings  caused  the 
Council  to  consider  the  proposal  seriously.  A  special 
committee  was  therefore  appointed  on  February  20th, 
1906,  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  This  committee 
Issued  a  circular  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, asking  for  the  views  held  on  the  desirability  of 
appointing  a  staff  consisting  of  consultants  or  of  local 
practitioners  or  of  both.  Only  96  replies  woe  received  to 
this  circular  (211  were  sent  out),  and  of  these  80  were 
capable  of  being  class! Sed,  Q  practitioners  reserved  them- 
selves pending  a  meeting  of  the  local  profession,  36  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favour  of  local  practitioners 
forming  the  staff,  and  37  in  favour  of  consultants,  while 
7  remained  neutral. 

MeKTIMG   OF  THE   LOCAL   PfiOFESilON. 

At  the  meeting  ol  May  8th  1906,  the  views  of  both  sides 
were  freely  expressed.  On  tbe  one  hand  it  was  urged 
that  the  hospital  was  originally  intQnded  to  be  a  local 
cottige  or  home  hospital,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred 
in  the  nefghbourhoad  to  justify  its  development  into  a 
general  hospital.  The  papulation  of  Hampstead  was  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  one ;  there  were  eight  institutions 
within  the  borough  which  received  (h»  sick  and  lDfirm 
and  forty  in  the  surrounding  districts.  It  was  said  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  outpatients  were  derived  from 
Kentish  Town.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  method 
adopted  in  issuiug  tbe  circular  of  questions  on  the 
ground  that  the  nuj-jrityof  the  Hampstead  practitioners 
had  not  yet  heard  sufficient  details  of  the  way  in  which 
the  hospital  was  administered,  and  that  therefore  the 
numbers  replying  was  not  a  true  index  of  the  numbers 
who  were  Interested  in  the  question.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  members  regarded  the  out-patient  department  as 
necessary  and  useful  provided  that  a  sufficient  control 
was  kept  on  the  class  of  patient  receiving  treatment, 
and  stated  that  a  sufficient  control  was,  in  fact,  exercised 
to  keep  the  amount  of  abuse  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
With  regard  to  the  ether  resolutions  which  the  Com- 
mittee brought  forward,  and  which  are  given  above, 
there  appeared  to  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion.  In 
the  end  all  five  were  carried.  In  considering  the  question 
of  consultants,  the  members  of  the  staff  stated  that  the 
general  practitioner  of  the  present  day  w3 a  quite  capable 
of  performing  bath  majnr  and  minor  operations.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  the  Hampstead  Division  Committee 
should  co  opt  four  members  of  the  meeticg  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  "combined"  committee  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  local  profession. 

After  a  considerable  amount  of  negotiation,  the  Council 
of  the  hospital  agreed  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  com- 
bined committee,  and  a  number  of  members  attended  a 
meeticg  of  the  Special  Committee  on  June  21st  and 
July  17th,  1906,  to  lay  the  vie wa  of  the  local  profession 
before  the  hospital  authorities.  At  the  first  deputation 
the  members  confined  themselves  to  the  five  resolutions 
as  given  above,  and  argued  on  them  at  some  length. 
Some  questions  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  on  the  state- 


ments which  had  been  made,  and  a  question  was  thrown 
out  to  the  effect  that  if  the  hospital  beds,  both  free  and 
paying,  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  local  practitioners, 
what  guarantee  would  the  Council  have  of  the  character 
and  method  of  treatment  of  the  individual  practitioners  ? 
The  reply  given  was  that  the  medical  profession 
was  an  honourable  one,  and  that  until  any  member 
had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  it,  he  must  be  regarded 
as  an  honourable  man,  and  capable  of  dealing  with 
disease. 

At  the  second  meeting  the  question  of  the  staffing  of  the 
hospital.was  discussed  almost  informally.  The  members 
of  the  deputation  spoke  of  the  wishes  cf  the  local  profes- 
sion to  retain  the  hospital  as  a  purely  local  Institution. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  circular  had  revealed  an 
almost  equal  division  of  opinion  on  this  point,  but  against 
this  it  was  urged  that  the  large  meeting  of  the  local  pro- 
fession had  voted  nemine  rontradicente  against  the  Importa- 
tion of  an  active  staff  cf  consultants.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Hospital  Council  owned  that  they  were  being  pressed 
by  the  King's  Fund,  and  that  unless  some  medical  member 
could  guarantee  that  the  income  of  the  hospital  would 
reach  £7  000,  they  would  have  but  little  choice  in  the 
matter.  The  hospital  was  quite  satisfied  with  its  present 
statf.  In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  introduction  of 
an  acting  staff  of  consultants  was  but  the  first  step 
toward  turning  the  hospital  into  a  teaching  school,  the 
hospital  authorities  definitely  stated  that  they  would  never 
consent  to  such  a  proposal. 

King  Edviabd's  Hospital  Fund. 

Negotiations  between  the  hospital  and  the  King's  Fund, 
then  proceeded.  A  proposal,  which  was  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise,  arranging  for  some  continued 
representation  of  the  local  practitlom  rs  on  the  staff,  was 
offered  Jo  (he  King's  Fund  but  was  not  accepted.  In  the. 
meantime,  it  appears  that  the  North- West  London  Hos- 
pital, which  is  situated  in  Kentish  Town,  had  been  getting 
into  financial  difficulties.  These  difficulties  having  become 
more  and  more  pressing,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
strong  effort  to  keep  the  hospital  above  water,  and  the 
King's  Fund  was  th<reupon  appealed  to. 

In  February,  1907,  the  Special  Committee  reported  to 
tbe  Council  of  the  hospital  that  it  was  considered  desir- 
able to  appoint  four  consultants  to  the  staff,  but  that  it 
was  important  to  retain  the  services  and  co-operation  of 
the  local  profession.  An  interview  then  took  place 
between  some  members  of  the  Hospital  Council  and  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Fund,  and  certain  suggestions  were 
thrown  out,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  scheme  deal- 
ing with  the  BtiffiDg  of  the  hospital,  and  a  further  pro- 
position that  the  Hampstead  Hospital  and  the  North- 
west London  Hospital  should  amalgamate  was  also 
considered. 

The  combined  committee  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
left  in  the  dark  during  the  litter  part  of  1906,  and  there- 
fore attempted  to  obtain  official  statements  of  policy  from 
the  hospital  authorities.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no 
reply  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  deputations  had 
been  received.  Increased  efforts  were  made  to  elicit 
something  from  the  hospital,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  extension  building  was  In  progress.  However, 
all  attempts  at  this  stage  proved  unavailing.  It  has  to  be 
recorded  that  from  time  to  time  a  certain  amount  of 
difference  of  opinion  was  being  expressed  by  the  various 
members  of  the  combined  committee  on  a  few  of  the 
points  at  issue,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  weak- 
ened its  position  to  some  extent.  In  order  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  the  Medical  Charities  Committee  of 
Ihe  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  was  appealed  to.  This 
Committee  was  asked  tj  lay  before  the  King's  Fund  the 
fasts  of  the  case,  and  to  urge  the  Fund  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Hampsteid  Hospital  to  come  into  line  with 
the  wishes  of  the  local  profession.  This  movement, 
however,  did  not  bear  any  fruit. 

The  terms  of  the  scheme  which  the  Special  Committee 
of  the  hospital  recommended  and  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  Council  on  March  26th,  1907,  were  that  the  service 
limit  for  the  members  of  the  staff  should  bs  fifteen  years 
and  the  age  limit  60  years;  (hit  four  consultants  should 
be  appointed  to  the  staff  at  first,  but  that  eventually  the 
whole  staff  should  be  composed  of  consultants;  that 
specialists  should  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
special  departments.  No  mention  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  out-patient  department. 
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The  King's  Fund  then  submitted  a  scheme  for  amalga- 
mation. The  proposal  was  that  the  Harnpstesd  HospitBl 
was  to  take  over  the  im-patieuts  tram  the  Kentish  Town 
Hcspital.  while  the  out  pitient  department  was  to  be 
continued  in  that  district.  The  Hampstead  Hosmtsl  was 
to  receive  £1,500  a  year  fcr  five  years,  £500  fcr  taking  over 
the  North- We3fc  London  patients,  and  £l.0C0  as  a  grant  to 
the  Hampstead  Hospital.  The  North-Western  Hospital 
should  if  desired  be  represented  on  the  Council  01  the 
Hampstead  Hospital  by  two  members,  and  lastly,  the 
Fund  was  to  retain  a  right  to  nominate  two  physicians  and 
two  snTgeons  from  the  staff  of  the  North-West  .London 
Hospital  to  the  staff  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital. 

Conference  between  tee  Staffs  and  the  Combined 
Committee. 

A  conference  nest  took  place  between  the  combined 
committee  and-  the  nsembers  of  the  staffs  of  the  two 
hospitals,  end  from  this  meeting  a  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  coneider  the  whole  sabjsct.  and  to  report  to 
a  second  meeting.  The  report  was  actually  a  private  one, 
but  the  details  became  public  by  some  unaccountable 
accident  and  was  subject  to  much  adverse  criticism.  It 
stated  that  in  principle  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
amalgamation,  and  from  the  public  point  01  view  it  would 
be  desirable.  The  conditions  of  amalgamation  included 
that  the  outpatient  department  should  be  confined 
to  Kentish  Town  and  be  consultative  in  character, 
that  the  claims  of  the  present  staffs  of  the  two  hospitals 
should  be  respected,  and  that  there  should  always  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  general  practitioners  on  the  staff  of 
the  Hampstead  Hospital.  On  discussing  this  report,  the 
combined  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
terms  could  not  b?  accepted,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary again  to  turn  to  ths  local  profession.  A  mass  meet- 
ing was  therefore  called  for  May  24th,  and  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  meeting  did  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed amalgamation  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
after  heated  discussion.1 

Some  difficulty  arose  between  the  hospital  authorities 
and  the  King's  Fund  as  to  the  number  of  consultants  who 
should  be  appointed  to  the  staff,  but  after  some  corre- 
spondence had  passed  a  compromise  was  arrived  st,  by  the 
number  of  three  being  tentatively  agreed  upon.  The  Fund 
gave  the  Hospital  to  understand  that  It  approved  of  the 
majority  of  the  points  submitted  but  opposed  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Council  might  promote  two  junior  members 
of  the  staff  to  fill  any  senior  vacancies  arising,  instead  cf 
consultants.  This  appears  to  have  formed  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, and  for  a  time  the  negotiations  were  checked. 
Eventually  on  June  18th  it  was  resolved  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  King's 
Fund.  J  8 

A  further  meeting  of  the  local  profession  was  held  on 
July  3rd,  and  the  proposition  thBt  the  Hampstead  Hos- 
ipltal  should  always  have  a  visiting  staff  of  local  prac- 
titioners, and  that  In  consideration  of  this  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  were  called  upon  to  refuse  to 
accept  any  office  on  the  staff  on  terms  which  were  not 
considered  satisfactory  by  the  local  profession,  was 
carried  without  opposition.  In  the  discussion  at  this 
meeting  the  views  of  the  various  members  appeared  to 
agree  on  the  point  of  policy  entirely. 

Extraordinary  Mehting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Hospital. 
Two  days  before  the  Council  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
Kings  Fund,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  Governors 
of  the  hospital  was  held,  in  response  to  a  requisition 
signed  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  The  Mayor  of 
Hampstead  Bpoke  strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
services  of  the  local  practitioners,  and  his  remarks  met 
with  approval  of  a  number  of  speakers,  while  others 
(favoured  consultants.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  go 
thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  this  Committee  reported 
to  a  further  extraordinary  meeting  of  subscribers  onDecem- 
ber  2nd.  Five  members  of  the  Committee  signed  the  report, 
one  of  whom,  however,  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
sent with  regard  to  one  of  the  points.  The  sixth  member 
issued  a  minority  report,  the  views  of  which  coincided  largely 
with  those  held  by  the  local  medical  profession.  The 
report  fav-mrrd  amalgamation  and  a  staff  of  consultants, 
the  present  staff  ejadually  to  be  superseded,  while  the 
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outpatient  department  at  Hampstead  should  be  discon- 
tinued, except  for  the  purpose  of  the  treatment  of 
casualties  and  affections  of  special  organs  of  the  bedy,  and 
of  eases  which  have  already  been  trented  in  the  wards.  la 
the  report  prominence  was  given  to  the  financial  aspect  of 
amalgamation  and  to  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  hcspital 
to  its  full  extent. 

The  meeting  discussed  the  proposed  resolutions  and  the 
report  at  lengt;,  and  then  rejected  the  report  by  40  votes 
to  29  However,  a  poll  by  circular  was  demanded,  and  oa 
December  9:h  the  result  of  the  poll  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Committee's  report  by  195  for  to  187  against. 

In  the  interval  between  the  meeting  and  the  polling, 
circulars  were  sent  out  from  both  parties.  The  circular  from 
the  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital  Council  laid 
great  stress  on  the  financial  embarrassment  which  they 
consider  would  arise  If  the  assistance  of  the  King's  Fund 
is  not  forthcoming.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  an  estimated 
deficit  of  £3 ,000  on  the  maintenance  fund  for  the  present 
year,  and  that  if  the  subscribers  refuse  to  accept  the 
report,  both  of  the  members  signing  would  resign  their 
positions.  The  other  circular  expressed  the  view  that  no 
financial  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  amalgamation, 
since  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  extra  work  imposed  on 
the  hospital  would  swallow  up  the  Increase  of  income 
derived  from  the  King's  Fund.  Amalgamation  would, 
it  was  stated,  effectually  destroy  the  local  character  of 
the  institution,  and,  further,  it  was  argued  that  no 
adequate  reasons  had  been  brought  lorsvard  for  excluding 
the  Hampstead  doctors  from  the  staff. 

It  appears  to  bo  the  opinion  of  many  persons  that  there 
is  no  need  at  all  of  a  large  general  or  even  of  a  large 
cottage  hospital  in  Hampstead.  and  that  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary burden  on  the  people  of  Hampstead  to  have  to  pay 
for  a  hospital  which  caters  largely  for  Kentish  Town. 
The  fact  that  another  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  St.  Johns  and  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  has  recently 
received  a  windfall  in  the  shape  of  a  large  legacy,  is 
further  regarded  by  some  as  a  disquieting  piece  of 
news,  since  It  may  tend  still  further  to  over-supply  the 
neighbourhood  with  hospital  beds,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  local  practitioner. 


THE    PLAGUE. 

Pp.kvai.ence  of  the  Disease. 
India. 
During  the  weeks  ended  October  26th,  November  2nd.  9th, 
and  16th  the  deaths  from  plague  in  India  amounted  to  8,785, 
8,487,  5,323,  and  6  308.  Tha  figures  show  a  welcome  diminu- 
tion. The  mortality  returns  from  the  chief  centres  of  the 
diseaee  during  the  weeks  in  question  are :  Bombay  Presidency 
and  Sind,  7,034,  6  116,  3  551,  and  4.225  ;  Punjab,  203,  475,  276, 
and  290;  Mysore  State,  539,  655,  572,  and  498.  In  other  dis- 
tricts the  available  figures  show  that  during  the  weeks  ended 
November  2nd,  9th,  and  16ih  the  mortality  frcm  plague 
amounted  to  :  In  Bengal,  50.  27,  and  75  ;  United  Provinces, 
66,  53,  and  82  :  Rajputana,  178.  114,  and  175  ;  Kashmir,  4,  0,  Mid 
3  ;  North- West  frontier  Province,  1,  15,  and  7  :  Central  India, 
174,  215,  and  235  ;  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  216,  527,  and 
191  ;  Madras  Presidency,  125,  122,  and  81  ;  Burrcah,  39,  36, 
and  41. 

Daring  the  week  ended  November  7th,  235  deaths  from 
plague  were  reported  from  the  Hyderabad  State.  Assam  and 
Baluchistan  continue  to  be  free  "from  plague.  The  issue  of 
plague  prophylactic  is  being  actively  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  and  revised  rules  for  the  issue  of  the 
prophylactic  have  been  published. 

Afstralta. 
Queensland. 
Brisbane. — Up  to  November  2nd  no  fr°8h  case  of  plagae  has 
occurred  in  Brisbane  sinoe  July  26lh,  1907. 

Cairns.— Since  October  3rd  no  fresh  ca?e  of  plagae  has  been 
met  with  up  to  November  2ud,  1907.  Of  the  10  cases  of  plague 
which  have"  occurred  during  the  recent  outbreak,  5  died.  The 
plague  hospital  was  closed  on  October  24th. 

South'  Africa. 

No  fresh  cases  of  plague  have  occurred  In  King  WUHanis- 
town  or  Cathcart  Bince  October  21st,  when  the  last  case  of 
plague  left  the  hospital.  The  latest  report  available  is  dated 
November  16th,  1907. 

MArRiTtrs. 

During  the  weeks  ended  November  7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th. 
and  December  5th  and  12th,  the  fresh  cases  of  plague  numbered 
10,  7,  6,  9,  6,  and  9,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to  5,  4,  3,  4,  3, 
and  9. 
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MEDICAL  NEWS. 


The  first  climatic  sanatorium  in  Russia  was  recently- 
opened  within  the  precincts  ol  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
at  Jalta. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  a  society  in  Boston  for  the  study 
of  diseases  of  children,  to  be  called  the  New  England 
Paediatric  Society. 

Dr.  John  C.  S.  Rashleiqh  of  Menabilly,  Par  Station,  has 
been  nominated  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Major  Torrens,  H.M.Y.L., 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  appointed  Dr.  Thompson  of  Feeny 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Londonderry. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor  Moritz 
Schmidt  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  one  of  the  foremost 
laryngologists  of  Germany.  A  few  years  ago  the  title  of 
"  Excellenz "  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  German 
Emperor. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  the  famous  American  dentist 
who  helped  the  Empress  Eugenie  to  escape  from  Paris  after 
Sedan,  left  nearly  his  entire  estate  to  found  a  museum  and 
institute  society  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
His  wealth  was  great,  but  a  considerable  part  of  his  princely 
gift  has  been  frittered  away  in  litigation.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  now  ended,  and  the  museum  and  institute  will 
receive  about  £250,000.  It  appears  that  the  lawyers,  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation,  have  received  about  three  times 
this  amount. 

The  lecture  arrangements  at  the  Koyal  Institution  before 
Easter  include  two  lectures  on  the  internal  ear  of  different 
animals  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Gray,  and  six  lectures  by  Professor  W. 
Stirling  on  membranes,  their  structure,  uses  and  products. 
The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  commence  on  January 
17th,  when  Professor  Thorpe  will  deliver  a  discourse  on  the 
centenary  of  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 
On  the  following  Friday,  Colonel  David  Bruce,  R  A.M.O., 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  will  lecture  on  the  extinction  of  Malta  fever. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Wigan  Medical  Society  on 
December  5th  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to 
Dr.  William  Berry  in  recognition  of  his  twenty-five  years' 
service  as  Honorary  Secretary.  The  gift  took  the  form  of 
a  silver  tea  service,  in  presenting  which,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Monks  said  that  alike  as  a  physician,  surgeon, 
specialist,  and  consultant,  Dr.  Berry  had  earned  the  good- 
will of  every  one.  Dr.  Berry,  who  is  Honorary  Surgeon  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Infirmary,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  Borough  of  Wigan, 
was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

A  further  step  in  the  transformation  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  was  taken  on  December  5th,  when  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Pathological  block  was  laid 
by  Lady  Ludlow.  The  site  adjoins  the  medical  school 
facing  Smithfield,  and  occupies  one  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  house  of  Johanna  Astley,  nurse  of  King 
Henry  VI.  The  building,  when  complete,  will  have  a 
frontage  of  90  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  48  ft.  The  topmost  of 
the  five  floors  will  be  devoted  to  the poit-mortem  rooms,  the 
fourth  to  a  pathological  library,  the  (hird  to  rooms  for 
bacteriology  and  histology,  the  second  to  research  rooms 
and  laboratories  for  the  lecturers,  the  ground  floor  to 
rooms  for  the  staff,  and  the  basement  to  a  mortuary  and 
chapel.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditure  on  the 
building  will  be  £30,000,  and,  as  it  is  not  desired  to  pay  for 
its  construction  out  of  the  general  rebuilding  fund,  a 
special  fund  has  been  started  to  meet  the  cost.  A  good 
deal  has  already  been  received,  but  more  is  required. 

A  case  which  has  recently  been  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  Probate  Court  has  brought  to  light  one  little  fact 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  medical  men  engaged  in 
contract  practice.  The  amount  of  the  estate  in  dispute 
was  £10,000,  which  had  been  left  by  a  widow  who  must 
presumably  have  been  living  on  the  interest  of  this 
capital.  During  the- hearing  pf  the  ease  the  medical  man 
who  attended  the  deceased  deposed  that  during  her  last 
illness  he  had  been  asked  by  one  of  the  executors  of  the 
will  to  attend  her  as  a  private  patient,  but  for  the  previous 


ten  years  he  had  attended  her  as  an  ordinary  member  oi 
the  London  and  Manchester  Friendly  Society,  whose 
members  paid  four  shillings  a  year  each  for  medical 
attendance.  According  to  the  newspaper  report  before  us, 
this  statement  appears  to  have  caused  no  surprise  in  court 
and  to  have  elicited  no  comment  from  the  judge.  No 
doubt  it  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course  and  quite  an 
equitable  thing  that  a  woman  of  considerable  property 
should  have  the  services  of  a  qualified  medical  man  during 
a  period  of  ten  years  in  return  for  a  total  payment  of  two 
pounds.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  such  abuse  is  common,  and  it  may  do  good 
that  such  a  flagrant  instance  should  be  noted.  But  as  long 
as  the  present  competition  among  friendly  societies  exists, 
solong  will  they  pursue  this  short-sighted  policy  of  accept- 
ing as  members  any  one  who  chooses  to  join,  irrespective 
of  their  financial  position,  and  the  medical  man's  only  hope 
of  protection  against  this  form  of  sweating  lies  in  member- 
ship of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Glasgow  University 
Club  dined  together  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant.  Picca- 
dilly Circus,  on  December  6th.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Professor  John  Ferguson.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  "The  Glasgow  University  and  the  Club," 
referred  to  the  system  now  followed  in  regard  to  the 
M.A.  degree.  The  students  called  the  method  the  soft- 
option  plan,  and  it  might  result  in  a  man  becoming  a 
Master  of  Arts  who  had  not  studied  the  seven  arts.  It 
was  proposed  to  remedy  this  defect  by  establishing 
different  curricula  from  which  a  student  would  be  able  to 
make  a  choice  instead  of  selecting  a  var'ety  of  subjects. 
The  Chairman  concluded  his  speech  with  stories  of  his 
experiences  of  the  university  in  the  olden  days,  and  drew 
a  contrast  with  the  present  time ;  he  referred  to  the 
modern  calendar  of  the  university,  a  volume  of  744  closely 
printed  pages,  as  a  proof  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  The  gifts  to  the  university  showed  that  the 
public  appreciated  the  utility  of  the  work  done.  The 
description  of  "  Beelzebub,"  the  taciturn  attendant  of  the 
old  reading  room,  who  was  credited  with  publishing  poetry 
and  a  system  of  philosophy,  greatly  amused  the  anoience. 
The  toast  of  "The  Guests  "  was  proposed  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  and  acknowledged  by  Professor  D'Arey  W. 
Thompson.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  Professor 
J.  M.  Thomson  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The  Chairman," 
which  was  duly  acknowledged. 

A  proposal  brought  forward  some  little  time  ago  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  Chel- 
tenham by  £100  a  year  has  been  finally  dismissed,  after 
a  very  long  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council,  fully  reported  in  the  Cheltenham 
Examiner  for  December  4th.  The  proposal  emanated 
from  an  Inquiry  Committee,  which  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.  In 
his  reply  to  the  attack  of  this  Committee — which  appears 
to  have  admitted  to  the  full  the  excellence  of  his  work — 
Dr.  Garrett  used  phrases  expressive  of  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  question  being  settled  by  indi- 
viduals many  of  whom  had  been  put  to  persona? 
expense  for  sanitary  repairs  and  the  like.  The 
Health  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, decided  that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  salary 
was  unsound  and  could  not  be  supported.  It  dis- 
claimed on  behalf  of  Dr.  Garrett  any  attack  on  the 
personal  honour  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Local  Government  Board  was  un- 
likely to  consent  to  any  reduction  of  salary,  as  the  existing 
total  was  only  £100  above  the  minimum  of  £500  to  which 
the  Board  would,  in  any  circumstances,  consent  in  the 
ease  of  such  towns  as  Cheltenham  ;  this  £100  had  been 
long  ago  added  to  the  original  salary  in  acknowledgement 
of  increased  work,  and  since  that  time  the  town  and  the 
labours  of  the  medical  officer  hadagain  materially  increased. 
This  view  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Council,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  the  arguments  of  these  who  supported 
the  recommendations  of  the  Inquiry  Committee  were 
mutually  destructive.  On  the  one  hand,  they  argued  that 
the  salary  ought  to  be  reduced  because  the  town  could  not 
afford  £600  a  year  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  Dr.  tiarrett 
ought  to  be  mulcted  £100  a  year  because  he  had  not 
withdrawn  the  statements  on  which  certain  members 
chose  to  put  an  interpretation  which  they  did  not  bear. 
One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  at  the  meeting 
was  Dr.  R.  Davies,  who  fortunately  has  a  seat  on  the 
Council  ;  the  opposition  endeavoured  to  closure  his 
speech,  but  by  a  vote  the  Council  extended  the  time 
limit  in  order  to  permit  of  his  observations  being 
concluded. 
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THE    DEPARTMENTAL    COMMISSION    ON 
INEBRIETY. 

The  decision  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  a 
Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  treatment 
of  inebriety  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  in  many 
quarters.  The  limitations  of  the  present  Inebriates  Act 
have  long  bean  felt.  The  whole  machinery  of  enforced 
treatment,  so  far  a3  it  gees,  is  excellent  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  there 
exists  no  adequate  means  of  bringing  the  worst  class  of 
drunkard  under  treatment.  The  small  handful  who 
come  under  treatment  come  as  the  result  of  certain 
accidents  in  their  individual  circumstances,  not  because 
they  are  very  bad  and  therefore  very  suitable  cases  to 
be  dealt  with.  Ways  of  esrape  are  open  on  every 
side.  Hosvever  severe  a  man's  case  may  be,  he  need 
never  come  under  treatment  at  all.  Unless  he  falls 
four  times  in  one  jear  into  the  bands  of  the  police, 
or  commits  an  indictable  offence  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  stands  in  no  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  his  liberty  and  put  under  treatment.  If  on  appear- 
ing before  a  magistrate  he  is  proved  to  be  a  suitable 
case  for  detention  in  a  reformatory,  and  is  duly  com- 
mitted, he  does  not  get  treatment  unless  the  local 
authority  consents  to  bear  the  cost  of  his  maintenance. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  local  authority  ^wishes  to  pay 
for  his  treatment,  but  the  magistrate  refuses  to  commit 
him,  he  is  equally  left  untreated.  It  is  comparatively 
seldom  indeed  that  he  comes  under  the  operation  of 
the  Inebriates  Act,  and  therefore  he  seldom  receives 
any  treatment.  And  so  th8  Inebriates  Act  is  not 
anything  like  as  useful  as  it  might  be. 

A  measure  to  increase  the  facilities  for  dealing 
effectively  with  the  unfortunate  persons  who  are  in 
need  of  treatment  is  urgently  needed.  Huge  popula- 
tions crowd  our  workhouses,  asylums,  and  local  prisons; 
many,  possibly  most,  are  there  as  the  result  of  drunken- 
ness. Not  a  few  circulate  through  all  these  institu- 
tions and  spend  mast  of  their  lives  in  one  or  the 
other.  MaDy  more  are  absolutely  useless  as  citizens, 
parents,  or  breadwinners,  and  are  not  only  useless  but 
cruel  and  destructive,  especially  to  thousands  of  unfor- 
tunate children.  All  are  a  burden  on  their  friends  acd 
an  enormous  expanse  to  their  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  Inebriates  Act 
ehould  be  revised  and  amended  so  as  ta  compass  the 
control  of  habitual  drunkards  in  a  mor9  uniform  and 
less  casual  manner. 

Any  inquiry  into  the  treatment  of  inebriety  must  of 
necessity  be  an  arduous  undertaking.  The  places  where 
treatment,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  carried  out  are 
numerous  and  diverse,  ranging  from  the  charitable 
home  or  sisterhood  to  the  costly  private  or  licensed 
home,  or  from  the  certified  reformatories  of  many 
grades  to  the  State  inebriate  reformatory— the  final 
destination  of  an  incorrigible  qua3i-insane  class  segre- 
gated for  the  good  of  the  more  hopeful  cases.  A  mass 
of  evidence  from  the  managers  of  every  class  of  institu- 
tion, m-st    of  whom  are  medical  men,  will  be  forth- 


coming, and  a  contribution  as  large  as  it  will  be 
valuable  in  character  and  scientific  in  tone,  may  be 
looked  for  from  them.  They  have  made  most  careful 
studies  of  the  drunkards  under  their  care  as  patients 
concerning  whose  physical  and  mental  health,  or  rather 
ill  health,  there  is  plenty  to  record.  It  is  through  the 
painstaking  researches  of  these  men  that  the  drunkard 
is  now  recognized  as  a  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
with  well-marked  clinical  features,  rather  than  a3  a  dis- 
orderly, ill-disposed  social  unit  to  whom  no  treatment, 
or  rather  any  or  every  treatment,  from  hypodermic 
injections  to  years  of  imprisonment,  is  applicable. 

Research  has  been  orderly,  systematic,  and  scientific. 
The  results  now  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  for  them  are  also  in  order.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  any  inquiry  into  the  needful 
additions  to  or  modifications  of  existing  methods 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  S3  to  make  plain  our  present 
standpoint  and  outlook,  making  the  most  of  the  know- 
ledge obtained  up  to  date.  It  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
beforehand  an  almost  absolute  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  those  witnesses  qualified  to  speak  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease  and  the  treatment  appropriate.  They  will 
come  as  well  equipped  with  their  reasons  as  could  be 
desired. 

Whether  "  a  tribunal  of  a  lay  character "  "  not 
"  stroDgly  medical  "  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
highly  technical  evidence  on  those  questions  of  patho- 
logy and  psychology  which  Mr.  Gladstone  foresees  must 
be  asked  and  answered  is  another  matter.  Probably 
such  a  tribunal  would  no  more  appreciate  such 
evidence  at  its  true  value  than  a  commission  of  medical 
men  would  be  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the 
reasons  and  opinions  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  on  the 
motion  of  double  stars.  The  only  persons  competent  to 
pronounce  on  treatment  are  those  who  understand 
treatment. 

If  an  inquiry  into  so  highly  technical  a  question  as 
the  treatment  of  persons  ill  in  so  serious  and  complex  a 
way  as  the  drunkard  is  to  have  any  useful  result,  the 
Committee  should  unquestionably  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  medical  men,  who  through  their  training 
and  experience  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
common  fallacies  which  beset  every  therapeutic  inquiry, 
and  are  therefore  capable  of  properly  interpreting  the 
technical  evidence  which  must  be  given,  and  of  giving 
sound  advice  to  the  Government-.  This  is  surely  the 
real  function  of  any  commission,  not  to  sit  as  umpires 
to  see  fair  play  between  the  opposing  parties.  The 
Commission  will  be  expected  to  express  definite 
opinions  and  to  make  definite  recommendations,  and 
this  it  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  do  unless  expert 
knowledge  is  fully  represented  among  its  members. 

The  question  may,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  main- 
tains, involve  many  social  and  political  issues,  but  in 
its  final  analysis  it  is  a  question  of  the  suitable  treat- 
ment of  the  diseased  man  or  woman. 

We  can  have  nothing  but  approval  for  an  enterprise 
which  prompts  investigation  of  the  "  drug  cure  "  treat- 
ment of  inebriety.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mission will  realize  beforehand  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  it  is  undertaking.  The  history  of  drug  cures  for 
inebriety  goes  far  back.  If  to  be  old  is  to  be  respectable 
the  drug  cures  are  more  respectable  than  the  Inebriates 
Act3.  The  geography  of  the  "cures  "reaches  far  and  wide, 
at  least  into  every  continent  where  the  white  man  and 
drink  are  both  to  be  found.  By  their  methods,  their  adver- 
tisements, their  specious  but  unfulfilled  promises,  their 
exploitation  of  the  poor,  by  their  preposterous  pathology 
and  psychology  (when  they  descended  to  such  trivial 
considerations),   by  their   accusations,   recriminations, 
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and  abuse  of  one  another — by  all  these  things  the  vendors 
of  "drug  cures"  Lad  really  killed  their  own  case  before 
ever  the  Inebriates  Acts  came  into  being.  If  the  Homo 
Secretary  is  sharpening  his  knife  in  onlsr  to  slay  a  dead 
horse  it  is  not  for  medical  men  to  object.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  much-advertised  and  more  or  less 
secret  "  cures  "  are  in  possession  of  no  drugs  and  no 
method  of  treatment  unknown  to  the  medical 
profession.  Medical  men  can  tell  the  Commission  all 
about  the  drug  cures.  What  the  promoter  of  the  drug 
cures  cannot  tell  the  Ccmmission  is  anything  about  the 
drunkard,  for  he  has  not  studied  him,  nor  about  tbo 
nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  its  various 
complications  and  dangers,  for  he  lives  by  ignoring 
them.  Lay  Commissioners  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  evidence  in  favour  of  drug  treatment. 
Their  difficulties  will  begin  when  they  try  to  under- 
stand the  principles  upon  which  rational  treatment  is 
based.'  when  they  are  addressed  on  this  question  by 
medical  experts.  Where  the  difficulties  will  end,  and 
what  the  treatment  of  inebriety  will  benefit  by  the  in- 
quiry, will  depend  entirely,  not  on  the  witnesses  who 
will  be  ready  with  expert  knowledge,  but  on  thetribucal 
appointed  to  gather  up  and  use  it.  1'rof  erly  directed  it 
may  do  good,  in  weak  or  incompetent  bands  it  will 
certainly  do  much  evil. 


THE   VALUE   OF  ATOXTL    IN    SLEEPING 
SICKNESS. 

The  two  concluding  reports  which  Professor  Koch 
dispatched  from  Uganda  eoncernicg  the  work  of  the 
German  expedition  for  investigating  sleeping  sickness 
have  recently  been  published.1  In  the  earlier  report, 
dated  April  25:b,  1907,  Professor  Koch  admits  that  the 
improvement  observed  after  the  administration  of 
atoxyl  is,  in  many  cases,  of  only  temporary  duration. 
The  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  disappear,  and  trypano- 
som68  are  no  longer  demonstrable  in  them,  but  after  the 
atoxyl  treatment  has  been  stopped  for  some  little  time 
the  patient  ceases  to  make  further  progress  and,  in 
many  cases,  becomes  unmistakably  worse.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  the  parasites  have  not  been  completely 
eradicated  from  the  body.  To  demonstrate  their  presence 
after  the  glands  had  cleared  up,  lumbar  puncture  might 
have  been  useful,  bu1;  to  this  treatment  the  patients 
objected.  Consequently  the  investigators  bad  to  fall 
back  upon  blood  examinations.  By  making  as  thick  a 
film  as  possible  and  using  an  appropriate  stain,  they 
were  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  information.  Thus,  in 
a  series  of  75  cases  the  first  examination  of  the  blood 
yielded  positive  results  in  40  par  cent.,  the  second  in  an 
additional  20  per  cent.,  and  by  the  time  the  fifth 
examination  had  been  made  the  trypanosomes  had  been 
discovered  in  almost  every  case  ;  only  in  two  instances 
was  it  necessary  to  pro?eed  to  a  seventh  and  an  eighth 
examination.  The  searching  cf  blood  films  was  found  a 
useful  means  of  observing  the  effects  of  atoxyl 
administration.  After  a  single  injection  of  0.5  gram 
of  atoxyl,  trypanosomes  were  found  in  the  blood,  in  one 
ease,  as  early  as  the  fifth  cay :  but  after  giving  two  doses 
on  successive  days,  the  method  usually  employed,  the 
blood  remained  free  from  tli3  parasites  for  a  very  much 
longer  time  after  the  cessation  of  the  treatment,  and 
the  longer  and  more  regularly  the  treatment  was  con- 
tinued the  lcDger  wa3  the  period  before  the  parasites 
reappeared.  In  some  casss  the  period  of  absence 
extended  to  three  cr  four  months,  and  in  a  smaller 
number  of  cases  no  reappearance  had  been  observed  up 
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to  the  time  of  writing,  in  spite  of  frequently  repeated 
blood  examinations. 

In  the  hope  of  securing  better  and  more  permanent 
results  an  attempt  was  made  to  push  the  treatment  by 
increasing  the  dose  to  1  gram,  and  repeating  the 
inoculations  at  intervals  of  seven  or  ten  days.  But  as 
this  treatment  caused  dangerous  symptoms,  and  some- 
times produced  permanent  blindness,  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  investigators  therefore  returned  to  their 
original  method,  and  administered  two  doses  cf  0  5 
gram,  repeated  at  intervals  cf  ten  days.  At  the  time  of 
writing  th6y  had  a  considerable  number  of  patients 
under  observation  who  had  been  undergoing  this 
treatment  for  some  months.  In  none  cf  them  had 
trypanosomes  been  present,  although  some  hundreds  of 
examinations  had  been  made.  Nor  was  there  any 
indication  that  under  long- continued  treatment  the 
trypanosomes  had  acquired  an  increased  resistance 
against  atoxyl,  a  phenomenon  which  Ehrlich  has 
observed  in  experimental  animals.  In  all  the  patients 
in  whom  the  parasites  reappeared  after  previous  treat- 
ment with  insufficient  doses  of  atoxyl,  the  administra- 
tion of  half  gram  doses  caused  a  prompt  and  lasting 
disappearance  of  the  organisms. 

In  addition  to  atoxyl  a  trial  was  given  to  other  drugs 
found  to  be  of  therapeutic  value  for  trypanosome 
infections  in  animal  experiments.  Arsenious  acid,  in 
the  form  of  its  sodium  compound,  was  well  borne  by 
the  patients  even  in  large  doses,  and  had  an  unmis- 
takable action  upon  the  trypanosomes;  but  its  effect 
was  much  less  powerful  than  that  of  atoxyl.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  in  Professor  Koch's  opinion,  regard 
arsenious  acid  as  a  useful  substitute  for  the  latter  drug. 
Other  arsenical  compounds  tried  were  "  nucleogen  "  and 
"  arsenferratin,"  but  the  amount  of  arsenic  in  these  pre- 
parations is  small,  and  they  were  found  to  exercise  no 
marked  influence  upon  the  trypanosomes.  Trial  was 
also  made  of  two  chemical  dyes,  trypan-red  and  afridol- 
blue,  but  without  results  yielding  any  promise  that 
these  compounds  would  prove  of  therapeutic  value  in 
the  human  disease. 

During  their  examinations  of  an  extremely  large 
number  of  blood  films,  the  investigators  incidentally 
came  across  other  blood  parasites,  in  addition  to  the 
trypanosomes.  The  commonest  were  filarial,  which  all 
proved  to  be  specimens  of  Filaria  perstans.  This  para- 
site is  so  common  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  native 
of  the  islands  or  north-west  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza 
who  is  free  from  it.  No  clinical  symptoms  definitely 
attributable  to  the  filariae  could  be  observed  in  any  of 
the  cases,  even  where  these  organisms  were  present  in 
large  numbers ;  nor  were  any  cases  of  elephantiasis 
found  in  the  district.  The  parasites  of  malaria  were 
also  frequently  met  with ;  the  percentage  of  cases 
showing  these  organisms  varied  from  20  to  50,  according 
to  the  neighbourhood.  While  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  parasites  were  those  of  tropical  malaria,  quartan 
parasites  were  not  uncommon,  but  tertian  parasites 
were  only  encountered  in  a  few  eases.  It  was 
very  noticeable  that  the  malarial  patasites  were  not 
influenced  by  atoxj  1  treatment  to  nearly  so  great  an 
extent  as  the  trypanosomes,  although  the  former  did 
show  some  diminution  in  numbers.  Conversely,  the 
trypanosomes  were  not  influenced  to  any  marked 
extent  by  quinine.  A  third  class  of  organism  some- 
times accidentally  found  was  the  spirochaete  of  relaps- 
ing fever  ;  but  this  was  relatively  rare,  as  the  spirochaete 
was  discovered  in  only  14  natives  (11  adults  and  3 
children).  In  the  adults  clinical  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  either  slight  or  absent,  and  the  number  of 
spiroehaetes  found  in  the  blood  was  scanty  ;  but  the 
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children  manifested  serious  illness,  and  it  was  observed 
that  their  blood  contained  very  large  numbers  of  spiro- 
chaetes,  quite  as  many,  in  fact,  as  are  found  in 
European  relapsing  fever. 

The  later  report,  dated  September  5th,  announces 
that  the  investigations  of  possible  substitutes  for 
atoxyl  were  continued,  but  without  the  discovery  of 
any  alternative  drug  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed. 
More  interest  attaches  to  the  results  obtained  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  atoxyl  treatment  for  many  months. 
Profession  Koch  is  now  able  to  announce,  on  the  basis 
of  these  recent  investigations,  that  when  a  case  of 
sleeping-sickness  is  treated  with  atoxyl  according  to  the 
method  adopted  by  the  German  expedition,  trypano- 
somes Dever  make  their  appearance  in  the  blood  during 
the  treatment,  even  when  it  is  continued  for  as  long  as 
ten  months.  How  much  longer  they  would  remain 
absent  it  must  be  left  for  the  future  to  decide.  In  no 
ease  during  the  period  of  observation  was  there  any 
indication  that  the  trypanosomes  acquired  a  tolerance 
for  atoxyl,  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  parasites  to 
gain  this  resisting  power  under  prolonged  treatment, 
though  observed  in  animal  experiments,  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  as  a  practical  difficulty  in  human  thera- 
peutics. "We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Koch,  "  to  keep  the  blood  of  men  suffering  from 
"  trypanosomiasis  free  from  the  parasites  for  at  least  ten 
9  months,  and  thus  we  may  prevent  men  from  being  a 
"  source  of  danger  by  rendering  them  incapable  of 
"  spreadirg  the  disease  through  being  a  means  of  infee- 
"  tion  to  Glostinae."  In  this  respect  alone  atoxvl  is  a 
valuable  agent  for  the  suppression  of  sleeping  sickness, 
though  thi3  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Professor  Koch  admits  that  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  the  trypanosomes  reappear  in  the  blood,  sooner 
or  later,  after  atoxyl  treatment.  "  But  in  proportion  to 
"  the  length  and  the  regularity  of  the  treatment  and 
"  the  earliness  of  the  stage  in  which  the  disease  is  met 
"  with,  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
"  number  of  cases  in  which  the  trypanosomes  are  not 
"  completely  eliminated  by  the  atoxyl  treatment.  Con- 
"  sequently  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  mild 
"  infections,  and  we  can  indeed  assert  that  the  vast 
"  majority  of  these  are  permanently  freed  from  trypano- 
"  somes  by  a  curative  treatment  lasting  from  four  to 
"  six  months  ;  moreover,  since  they  do  not  exhibit  the 
"  least  clinical  symptom  of  disease,  they  may  be 
"  regarded  as  completely  cured.  With  the  severely 
"  infected  the  results  ara  less  favourable.  Amongst 
"  these  also  there  are  not  a  few  who  become 
"  apparently  restored  to  health  by  the  atoxyl  treat- 
"  ment,  and,  during  the  time  we  have  been  able  to 
"  observe  them,  remain  in  this  condition.  But  others, 
"after  the  suspension  of  atoxyl,  have  relapsed,  and 
"  many  who  considered  themselves  cured,  and  conse- 
"  quently  abandoned  the  treatment  prematurely,  have 
"  succumbed.'' 

That  atoxyl  is  not  quite  the  ideal  specific  Professor 
Koch  frankly  admits,  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
further  investigation  will  endow  us  with  some  more 
efficacious  agent.  In  the  meantime,  he  points  out,  we 
have  already  obtained  in  this  drug  a  valuable  agent, 
which,  when  employed  carefully,  systematically,  and 
for  a  prolonged  period,  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the 
suppression  of  sleeping  sickness. 

Meanwhile,  additional  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
atoxyl-mercury  method  in  the  treatment  of  trypaoo- 
somiasis  has  recently  been  furnished  by  Professors 
Laveran  and  Thiroux  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Jakimcff 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Professors  Lavoran  and  Thiroux3 
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state  that  they  have  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Moore,  Nierenstein,  and  Todd  upon  guinea-piga 
infected  with  surra,  and  find  that  the  mixed  treat- 
ment with  atoxyl  and  mercury  biniodide  or  bichloride 
has  resulted  in  cures  in  three  out  of  twelve  guinea-pigs, 
whilst  the  treatment  with  atoxyl  alone  had  no  effect. 
They  point  out  that  mercury  salts  used  alone  have 
the  great  drawback  that  the  efficacious  dose  approxi- 
mates closely  to  the  toxic  dose,  five  of  the  animals  out 
of  twelve  having  died  from  the  toxic  effects  ;  and  that, 
further,  the  mercury  salts  produce  local  lesions,  such 
as  abscess  and  gangrene.  They  find,  however,  that  the 
mixed  treatment  with  atoxyl  and  mercury,  if  it  does 
not  always  give  satisfactory  results,  at  any  rate  is. 
superior  to  the  treatment  with  atoxyl  alone.  Lrweran 
also  repeated  the  experiments  of  Loeffler  and  Ruhs, 
and  has  made  experiments  with  other  arsenical  com- 
pounds. His  observations  demonstrate,  as  other 
observers  have  shown,  that  the  compounds  of  arsenic 
have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  trypanosomes.  As  the 
result  of  his  observations  he  concludes  that  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  treatment  to  associate  two  arsenical 
preparations,  such  as  atoxyl  and  the  trisulphide  of 
arsenic,  but  adds  that  many  more  observations  are 
necessary  to  determine  which  is  the  best  combination 
and  which  is  the  best  method  of  administration. 

The  second  communication  has  been  sent  from 
the  Imperial  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine  of 
St.  Petersburg  by  Professor  Jakimoff  to  Dr.  Nierenstein,. 
who  is  at  present  engage 3  in  carrying  out  investiga- 
tions in  the  Bio-chemical  Laboratory  in  the  University 
of  Liverpool  upon  the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment 
of  trypanosomiasis.  Professor  Jakimoff  states  that  he 
has  had  excellent  results  from  the  atoxyl  treatment  of 
horses  naturally  infected  by  dourine.  He  is  extending 
his  observations,  and  will  shortly  be  able  to  report  on 
the  treatment  by  the  atoxyl-mercury  method  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  horses. 

<> 


MEDICAL  FEES  IN  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION' 
CASES. 
Medical  men  who  are  consulted  with  reference  to 
injuries  as  a  result  of  which  legal  proceedings  may  be 
taken  against  an  employer  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  whom  to  look  for  their  fees.  Prima  facie,  of 
course,  the  person  liable  to  pay  the  fee  is  the  person 
who  calls  in  the  practitioner.  It  is  not  uninstructive 
to  inquire  whether  this  principle  has  been  in  any 
way  altered  by  the  Act  of  1906.  In  a  case  which  is. 
noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  (page  1751)  a  medical 
man,  who  was  called  to  attend  an  employee  injured 
in  an  accident,  sought  to  recover  his-  fees  from  the 
employer.  Compensation  had  been  paid  for  the  injury  ; 
but  the  injured  employee  refused  to  pay  the  doctor,  on 
the  ground  that  her  employer  had  undertaken  to  do 
so.  Fortunately  for  him  the  doctor  wTas  able  to  prove 
that  this  was  so,  and  the  employer  was  held  liable. 
That  a  maBter  is  not  bound  to  provide  medica) 
assistance  for  his  servant  is  a  well-known  proposition 
of  law.  The  obligation  must  arise  from  contract;  and 
such  a  contract  will  not  be  implied  merely  because  the 
servant  is  living  under  the  master's  roof,  nor  because 
the  illness  of  the  servant  has  arisen  from  an  accident 
met  with  in  the  master's  service.  So,  in  an  old  case  in 
which  a  servant  who  had  been  hired  at  the  yearly  wages 
of  i'3  10s.  and  victuals  had  his  arm  broken  while 
driving  his  master's  team,  and  was  carried  to  his 
mother's  house  and  attended  by  the  master's  surgeon, 
who  was  accidentally  passing  at  the  time  and  was- 
called  in,  it  was  held  that  the  surgeon  could 
recover  nothing  from  the  master  on  an  im- 
plied   promise     to     pay    for     his     attendance.      An 
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examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1906 
and  the  rules  made  thereunder  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  existing  law  as  to  the  employment  of  medical 
practitioners  has  net  been  altered.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  where  a  servant  has  to  undergo  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  practitioner  provided  by  the 
employer,  the  employer  must  pay  the  fee,  for  the  Act 
expressly  says  60  ;  but  even  in  a  case  where  compensa- 
tion is  recovered,  it  is  the  servant,  not  the  master,  who 
is  primarily  liable.  The  fact  that  in  a  successful  case 
the  medical  fees  are.  in  effect,  paid  from  the  money 
awarded  by  way  of  compensation  makes  no  difference 
to  the  lpgal  liability  of  the  employer. 


HAFFKINE'S  PLAGUE  PROPHYLACTIC  IN  INDIA. 
Last  October  a  memorial,  signed  by  the  professors  of 
pathology  and  hygiene  in  London,  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool.  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham, 
■on  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  with 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  certain  deaths  from  tetanus  at  Mulkowal  in 
the  Punjab  following  the  employment  of  Mr.  HaSkines 
prophylactic  against  plague.  The  memorial  reviewed 
the  circumstances,  and  the  memorialists  expressed  the 
opinion  that :  "  (1)  Tha  evidence  excludes  the  suggestion 
f that  the  bottle  was  contaminated  in  Mr.  Haffkine's 
•■  laboratory ;  (2)  the  contamination  very  probably 
"  occurred  when  the  bottle  was  opened  at  Mulkowal, 
"  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  soma  of  the  pracau- 
f  tions  prescribed  by  the  laboratory ;  (3)  the  accident 
W  was  not  due  to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
"  laboratory  or  of  its  director/'  The  memorialists 
k.180  dealt  with  the  implication  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  that  Mr.  Haffkine  had  made  an  unauthorized 
departure  from  a  given  standard  ordered  by  Government 
for  the  preparation  of  his  prophylactic,  and  that  this 
departure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
new  process,  was  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the 
tetanus  bacilli ;  they  point  out  that  the  modification  of 
the  prophylactic  adopted  by  Mr.  Haffkine  has  had  the 
approval  of  all  bacteriologists  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  his  inoculation,  and  that  it  is  used  in  many 
bacteriological  laboratories.  Attention  is  drawn  also 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Haffkine's  statement  that  the 
Government  did  not  bind  him  or  instruct  him  as  to  any 
standard  method  of  manufacture,  but  left  the  matter 
entirely  to  hi3  own  discretion,  has  remained  without 
contradiction.  He  was,  in  fact,  constantly  introducing 
modifications  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Government, 
and  this  particular  modification  had  been  adopted  two 
years  previously  by  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  where 
the  prophylactic  has  been  continuously  manufac- 
tured ;  moreover,  Mr.  Haffkine  had  reported  to 
the  Government  the  changes  which  the  Punjab 
demands  necessitated  several  months  before  the 
-commencement  of  the  inoculations  there  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  M  r. 
Morley  has  intimated  to  the  memorialists  that  before 
its  receipt  he  irad  caused  Mr.  Haffkine  to  be  informed 
that  although  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  not 
the  expert  knowledge  which  alone  would  justify  him, 
amidst  the  disagreement  of  high  authorities,  in  pro- 
nouncing a  judgement  which  would  claim  to  be  deci- 
sive, he  recognized  the  fact  that  an  important  body  of 
■scientific  opinion  was  in  Mr.  Haffkines  favour,  and  he 
found  nothing  in  tha  circumstances  of  the  accident  to 
prevent  nim  from  offering  Mr.  Haffkine  further  employ- 
ment in  India  on  honourable  terms.  Mr.  Haffkine  has 
accepted  the  employment  offered  and  returns  to  India 
this  month. 

THE     NOBEL     PRIZES. 
The  Nobel  Prizes,  of  the  value  of  £7,700  each,  were 
awarded  on  December  10th.    That    in    medicine  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Laveran,  of  Paris,  discoverer  of 


the  malaria  parasite.  We  congratulate  Professor 
Laveran  on  this  well-deserved  distinction,  which  must 
be  all  the  more  gratifying  to  him  since  he  had  to  wait 
long  for  the  general  recognition  of  his  discovery  by  the 
scientific  world.  Charles  Louis  Alphonse  Laveran,  who 
is  62  years  of  age,  began  his  professional  studies  in  1863 
in'the  Ecole  de  Medecine  Sanitaire,  and  became  interne 
in  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Strassburg  in  1886.  He  took 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Strassburg  in  the  following  year, 
and  was  appointed  Agrege  Professor  in  the  army  medical 
school  of  Val-de-Gia:e  in  Paris  in  1874.  In  1884  he 
became  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  and  Clinical 
Medicine,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1894.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  diseases 
and  epidemics  of  armies,  published  in  1875,  which  is 
placed  by  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  every  medical 
officer  of  the  French  army.  After  researches  perse ver- 
ingly  conducted  for  five  years,  he  presented  a  paper  to 
the  Aeade:nie  de  Medecine  on  November  25th,  1880, 
announcing  his  discovery  of  a  new  parasite  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suffering  from  malarial  fever.  This  was 
followed  by  several  communications  on  the  same  sub 
ject,  the  substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  a  trestiee 
on  malarial  fevers  published  in  1884.  For  his  work  on 
malaria  the  Institute  of  France  awarded  him  the 
Bremt  Prize  in  1889.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academie  de  Medecine  in  1893.  The  Nobel  Prize  in 
Literature  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling,  whose 
power  and  originality  make  him,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
said  some  years  ago,  a  new  forca  in  English  literature. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Kipling  had  at  one  time  some 
intention  of  studying  medicine.  He  has  always  shown 
special  sympathy  for  doctors  and  their  work  in  his 
writings,  and  has  some  close  friends  and  innumerable 
admirers  in  the  profession.  The  Prize  in  Physics  was 
awarded  to  Professor  Michelson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago;  that  in  Chemistry  to  Professor  Buchner,  of 
Berlin. 


THE     PREVENTION      OF     INFANTILE     MORTALITY     IN 

ISLINGTON. 
The  report  on  the  prevention  of  infantile  mortality 
which  Dr.  A.  E.  Harris,  M.O.H.  for  Islington,  D3S 
recently  presented  to  the  Borough  Council,  shows  that 
he  has  fully  realized  the  great  importance  of  this 
question,  and  has  gone  into  the  various  matters  which 
bear  upon  it  in  unusual  detail,  with  a  view  to  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  for  remedial  measures.  Every 
one  has  known  more  or  less  that  the  various  con- 
ditions enumerated  in  the  report  tended  to  undue 
infant  mortality.  But  taken  together,  as  Dr.  Harris 
has  taken  them,  the  facts  are  very  striking,  pointing  as 
they  all  do  to  the  conclusion  that  tha  high  death-rate 
in  infants  under  one  year  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
ignorance  of  mothers  and  the  bad  conditions  in  which 
they  live.  The  period  of  infancy  is  one  during  which 
the  mother,  as  a  rule,  has  supreme  control  of  the 
welfare  of  her  baby.  How  has  the  Islington  mother 
carried  out  her  functions?  We  find  that  in  the  ten 
years  (1896-1905i  there  were  93.230  births,  and  that 
of  these  infants  13.080,  or  14.C2  per  cent.,  died  under 
a  year  old ;  in  the  same  period  there  were  55,020 
deaths  at  all  ages,  of  which  these  13,080  formed  23  77  per 
cent ;  also  there  were  20TC0  deaths  of  children  under  5 
years,  which  constituted  36.53  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 
In  examining  the  figures  for  the  last  two  years  with 
regard  to  the  mortality  in  the  early  days  of  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  week  is  by  far  the  most  critical 
period.  Thus  in  1905  and  19C6  the  deaths  under 
lweek  perl.OCO  births  in  Islington  were  367,  or2107  per 
cent. ;  from  1  to  2  weeks  103,  or  5  91  per  cent. :  while 
from  3  to  4  weeks  they  fell  to  71,  or  4  08  per  cent.  What 
do  these  figures  point  to?  Undoubtedly  their  first  great 
lesson  is  that  mothers  should  suckle  their  infants.    The 
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late  Professor  Budin  and  other  experts  have  shown  by 
statistics  how  the  infantile  death-rate  sinks  in  breast- 
fed infants  as  compared  with  those  who  are  artificially 
fed.  Breast  feeding  is  specially  important  during 
the  first  three  months  of  life,  although  it  should  be 
continued  if  possible  to  9  or  10  months.  Now  from 
the  extremely  small  number  of  mothers  in  Islington 
who  suckled  their  children  one  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  there  were  overwhelming  reasons  against  it,  such 
as  ill-health  or  delicacy.  But  from  Dr.  Harris's  inquiry 
into  the  health  of  mothers  it  will  be  seen  (p.  1727)  that 
unhealthy  women  formed  only  a  vary  small  propor- 
tion of  those  examined.  This  failure  must  therefore  be 
put  down  partly  to  ignorance  and  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  married  women  and  widows  who  work  out- 
side their  own  homes.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Islington 
a  grea1;  number  of  men  allow  their  wives  to  go  out  to 
work,  while  they  themselves  remain  idle.  Employers 
of  labour  prefer  women  because  they  work  at  lower 
wages.  There  is  a  tendency  for  girls  to  enter 
factories,  laundries,  and  workshops  when  they  leave 
school,  and  for  this  reason  they  find  it  hard  to 
settle  down  after  they  are  married.  They  like 
the  independence  of  wageeirniog,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  mixing  with  numbers  of  other  women  appeals 
to  them  more  than  staying  quietly  at  home  with 
their  babies.  Dr.  Harris  rightly  contends  that  the 
employment  of  women  who  are  pregnant  should  be 
regulated,  and  the  law  relating  to  the  employment 
of  mothers  who  have  very  young  babies  extended  so 
that  they  may  suckle  their  infants  for  at  least  three 
months.  The  whole  question  of  the  wastage  of 
infant  life  hinges  on  ignorance;  the  ignorance 
in  the  first  place  of  those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  reforms,  and  the  much  less  blame- 
worthy ignorance  of  the  poorest  classes.  There  are 
people  who  believe  that  the  good  mother  is  made  by 
Nature.  This  is  true  of  animals  and  primitive  races, 
but  as  civilization  becomes  more  complex  the  instinct 
seems  to  die  out  and  to  require  creating  over  again. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  doctors  and  specially 
trained  health  visitors  are  the  proper  people  to  reawaken 
the  right  instincts  of  mothers  of  the  labouring  classes. 
It  will  be  by  patience,  sympathy  tact,  and  above  all  by 
real  experience  and  knowledge,  that  a  right  feeling  will 
be  established  among  poor  mothers.  The  work  of 
voluntary  visitors  is  very  good  in  its  way,  but  unfor- 
tunately philanthropy  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
sound  knowledge,  and  it  is  sometimes  spasmodic. 
If  any  real  results  are  to  be  obtained,  it  must  be 
by  dogged  perseverance,  and  there  must  be  no 
discouragement.  This  can  only  be  done  by  visitors 
paid  for  their  knowledge  and  time,  who  will  do  their 
work  in  a  business-like  way,  as  part  of  an  educational 
system  which,  to  be  thorough,  must  begin  with  the 
children  before  thsy  are  born,  be  continued  during 
infancy  by  the  mother?,  and  completed  in  the  schools 
by  teachers,  who  will  thus  handle  classes  healthy  and 
bright  instead  of  the  disea-ed  and  depressed  children 
who  at  present  form  so  large  a  part  of  our  elementary 
schools.  Huddersfield  is  a  practical  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  paid  health  visitors  work- 
ing under  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  hand*  of  voluntary  workers. 
Dr.  Harris  has  done  very  important  work  in  showing 
how  the  conditions  in  Islington  call  for  remedy  through 
the  employment  of  official  health  visitors.  The  cost  is 
trifling  compared  with  the  ultimate  gain  by  the  saving 
of  lives,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  such 
an  enlightened  report  as  he  has  presented  may  not  only 
ensure  for  Islington  the  support  of  the  Borough  Council 
in  the  important  matter  of  the  appointment  of  health 
visitors,  but  may  be  the  means  of  arousing  enthusiasm 
in  other  districts. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "RAB"  ON  VIVISECTION. 
At  this  time,  when  the  opinions  of  various  people — 
poets,  parsons,  and  ladies  of  the  type  whom  the  writers 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  called  "prudes" — are  being 
quoted  as  to  the  ethics  of  vivisection,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  the  words  of  a  man  whom  the  most 
rabid  sentimentalist  could  not  suspect  of  cruelty,  and 
who  loved  dogs  better,  because  more  intelligently,  than 
the  "idolaters"  who  make  fetishes  of  them.  In  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  just  published,1  there  is  a 
letter  to  a  lady  who  had  evidently  sent  him  some 
antivivisectionist  tracts.  The  relevant  part  of  the 
letter,  which  was  written  in  1878,  is  as  follows  t 
"  Thanks  for  the  papers ;  I  am  not  an  Antivivisectionist, 
"  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  think  great  good  to  the 
"  human  race,  and  to  knowledge  of  the  true  kind,  has 
"  come  from  experiments  on  living  animals,  always 
"  under  the  restrictions  of  [a  [sense  of  what  every 
"  feeling  and  conscientious  man  must  feel  in  such 
"  circumstances;  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  this  country,  and 
"  especially  in  Edinburgh,  vivisection  when  done  at  all 
"  (which  is  very  rare)  is  done  with  the  minimum  of 
"  suffering  and  with  an  adequate  motive.  At  the  same 
"  time  I  have  no  doubt  good  will  come  of  Mrs.  Gillespie's 
"  prize ;  truth  is  always  the  winner  in  the  long  run,  and 
"  if  the  subject  ia  honestly  and  temperately  handled, 
"  what  we  all  have  at  heart,  the  good  of  man  and  beast, 
"  is  sure  to  gain.  But  there  has  been  much  unjust  and 
'•  ignorant  abuse  among  the  extreme  antivivieectionists. 
"  This  I  know  from  my  own  experience  and  from  my 
"knowledge  of  the  men  abused— men  such  as  my 
"  bro'her  and  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  etc.,  etc  ,  whose  hearts 
"  are  as  tender  and  their  consciences  as  strict  and 
"imperative  and  clear -sighted  as  any  men's  or 
"  women's  (!).  I  wish  you  and  the  public  and  Mrs. 
"  Gillespie  and  all  good  people  would  have  a  little 
"  more  faith  in  their  fellow  creatures  and  not  think 
"  them  demons  and  brutes.  There's  for  you !  Not  that 
"  I  think  you  and  your  friend  do  this,  but  many  good 
"  people  do.  Be  assured  that  in  this  city  of  Edinburgh 
"  there  is  no  cruelty  exercised  by  master  or  students, 
"  and  the  operation  i3  always  performed  by  the  masters, 
"and  with  the  minimum  of  pain,  and  strictly  in 
"  accordance  with  Mr.  Cross- and  his  commandments. 
"And  so  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough  of 
"  this.  Not  the  less  thanks  for  the  circular,  which  is 
"  very  well  expressed,  fair  and  temperate,  and  very 
"properly  intimating  that 'rancour  and  bitterness  of 
"' style' disqualifies."  We  commend  this  utterance  of 
a  man  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  who, 
while  his  health  lasted,  went  about  doing  good  to  his 
fellow-men,  to  the  special  attention  of  antivivisec- 
tionists  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  who  lately  told  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  he  cannot  trust  an  experimenter  because 
he  himself  would  certainly  "revel"  in  experiments  if 
he  were  a  vivisector. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 
There  are  many  to  whom  a  little  personal  testimony 
is  worih  much  more  than  official  statements  or  statistics, 
and  to  such  of  these  as  have  doubts  in  a  vivisectional 
connexion  a  perusal  of  an  article  in  the  November 
issue  of  Black/rood's  Magazine  may  safely  be  commended. 
It  is  an  anonymous  production,  but  obviously  the  work 
of  a  layman  who  has  occupied  his  enforced  leisure,  while 
a  patient  at  Kasauli,  in  taking  notes  of  what  was  going 
on.  The  result  is  a  curiously  vivid  sketch  of  the 
practice  of  the  Pasteurian  principles  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrophobia  under  the  conditions  of  life 
in  India.  Obviously  the  treatment  is  a  great 
social    leveller,    and    a    patient's    companions    in    the 
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consulting  room  at   Kasauli    are   not    necesearily   his 
social  peers  or  even    his    fellow    countrymen.      Each 
patient    is    classified    according    to    the     length     of 
the  treatment   prescribed.      The    writer  of  the  article 
was  a  seventeen  days    case,  and  his  immediate  com- 
panions   were    an    ancient    sweeper    from    the   South 
Punjab,    a     private    of     a    Scottish    regiment    from 
Fyzabad,  and   a  grass-cutter  from  Oudh.    To  each,  as 
he  raised  the  syringe,  tbe  Director  woald  S3y  in  his 
genial,  quiet  way,  in  Hindustani  or  in  English,  as  the 
case  might   be,  "Well,  hew  are  you  feeling  to-day?" 
Generally  the  answer  evoked  little  comment,  but  some- 
times a  sudden  alertness  and  further  questions  shosei 
that  a   symptom  of  importance  had  be9n  mentioned. 
The  work  of  ihe  staff  is  heavy,  for  besides  the  adminis- 
tration   of    from    80  to  130  injections  ea:h  day,  the 
material   for   each    class   of  case   has  to  be  prepared 
and  carefully   set  in   order,  in  itself  a  laborious  and 
delicate  process  ;    new    cases    have    to  be  examined  ; 
actual    bites    dressed ;    an    extensive    correspondence 
dealt   with  ;   certificates   for  departing  patients  drawn 
up ;   forms    filled  in    to    enable   the    poorer   patients 
to    draw    Treasury    funds ;    the    annexe    where    the 
poorer   Europeans    and    poorer  tatives  find    quarters 
administered,    and    the    brains    of    animals    sent    to 
the    institution    for    report    examined.      When    there 
is    added    to    this    as    much    original     research    as 
time    permits,     the    whole    represents    a    very    full 
day's  work  for  the  Director  and  his  assistant.    There 
is,  of  course,  no  hesitation  among  Anglo-Indians    in 
resorting  to  the  institution  when  bitten  by  an  animal 
deemed  to  be  rabid,  but  as  the  natives  are  less  nervous, 
and  the  loss  of  time  and  other  difficulties  involved  are 
much  more  serious  to  them,  there  are  still,  and  always 
must  be,  a  vast  number  who  prefer  to  rely  on  the 
administrations  of  a  local  hakeem.     Nevertheless  the 
number  of  natives  among  the  patients  is  annually  in- 
creasing.    To  the  Anglo-Indian  before  this  institution 
was   opened    only  two  courses  were  open — to  trust  to 
lack,   or  hurry  off  to  Paris,  the  nearest  place  where 
rabid  treatment  could  be  obtained.    In  either  case  the 
suspense  and  anxiety,  the  writer  remarks,  must  have 
been  horrible,  for  in  the  former  case  the  risk  of  death 
was  imminent,  and  the  iatter  course    involved    such 
delay  that  the  probability  of  the  treatment  proving 
successful  was  greatly  lessened.     The  shadow  of  the 
disease  is  peculiarly  harassing,  and  it  is  dreadful  to  con- 
template the  depression  of  spirits  that  many  must  have 
suffered  in  India  in  those  pre-Easauli  days.    The  writer 
seem3  to  have  been  particularly  struck  by  two  points: 
first,  the  extreme  humanity  shown  to  the  animals  used 
for  the  treatment  in  every  detail — the  daily  necessity 
of  using  these    poor  creatures  in  the  service  of  man 
had  obviously  in   no  way  blunted  that  sense  among 
the  staff;   secondly,  the  extreme  care  exercised  by  the 
Director  and  staff  to  avoid  accident  of  any  kind.    In 
spite  of  the  grindicg  routine  of  much  of  the  work,  there 
wa3  never  any  indication  of  weariness  or  carelessness. 
The  Director  of  tbe  Institute,  to  whom  other  pleasant 
references  are  made,  is  Captain  \Y.  F.  Harvey,  I.M.S. 
The  general  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Ka3auli  In- 
stitute and  to  the  principles  on  which  its  work  is  based 
is  the  more  striking  because  the  story  of  the  way  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  article  came  to  be  bitten  shows 
him  to  be  a  very  pronounced  animal  lover. 


dt  licient  nourishment.  From  his  report  which  has  now 
been  issued,  it  is  obvious  that  he  performed  this  task 
with  much  care,  and  his  general  conclusions  are  inter- 
esting. Before  drawing  them  he  makes  allowance  for 
children  on  the  school  registers  who,  being  absent  from 
causes  possibly  connected  with  under  or  improper  feed- 
ing, were  not  amoog  the  2  200  examined.  While  under- 
feeding, he  says,  may  be  taken  to  be  nearly  non- 
existent, there  is  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
improperly-fei  children.  This  doubtiess  accounts  for 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  anaemia  and  general 
lack  of  stamina,  and  want  of  force  in  body 
and  brain  alik9.  Such  conditions  naturally  tend,  how- 
ever excellent  th9  instruction  may  be,  to  prevent  the 
pupil  from  being  able  to  receive  full  benefit.  The  con- 
dition of  'improper  feeding"  is,  he  considers,  to  be 
ascribed  rather  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  than  to 
poverty,  and  can  be  combated  only  by  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  healthy  feeding  being  instilled  into  those  who 
are  destined  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  succeeding  race. 
If  only  one  year  (the  la3t  of  school  life)  could  be 
devoted  to  such  instruction,  and  to  such  other  important 
points  of  hotna  hygiene  as  the  choice,  preparation,  and 
cooking  of  foods;  the  proper  feeding,  not  only  of 
infants,  but  of  older  children  and  adults  ;  the  importance 
of  the  open  window;  of  cleanliness  of  house  and  per- 
son; the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  ambulance  training, 
the  result  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage.  The  loss 
of  a  few  scraps  of  more  or  less  useful  information,  of 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  pieces  of  more  or  less 
obsolete  literature,  of  knowledge  of  arithmetical  pro- 
blems forgotten  as  soon  as  learned,  and  the  other  items 
which  comprise  the  average  training  of  girls  during 
their  last  year  of  school  life,  should  not  be  considered  a 
serious  drawback. 


UNDER-FEEDING  AMONG  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
By  direction  of  his  authority,  Dr.  Lechmere  Andersen, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Doneaster,  has  been  engaged 
during  the  past  few  months  in  examining  the  school 
population  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  physical  capacity  of  the  children  to  benefit 
by  the  instruction  afforded  is  lessened  by  improper  or 


THE     STATUE     AND    THE     STUDENTS. 
We  have    already    expressed    our    disapproval  of  the 
attempts  made  by  some  medical  students  to  dethrone 
the  statue  of  the  "brown  dog"  at  Battersea  from  its 
pedestal,  and  we  can  only  deplore  the  repetition  of  an 
offence  against  public  order  on  the  part  of  lads  who 
should  know  better.    The  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
told  the  students  who  were  brought  before  him  that 
their  proceedings  were  silly,  and  we  quite  agree  with 
him.    But  sillier  still  is  the  fuss  made  by  certain  news- 
papers about  the    "rioting"    of   a   handiul  of  boys. 
Silliest  of  all  is  the  statue  which  is  the  source  of  the 
trouble.    There  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  some  inhabi- 
tants of  that  cultured  suburb,  Battersea,  who  have  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  a  monument  which,  as  was  said 
of  a  more  famous  one,  "like  some  tall  bully  lifts  its 
"  head  and  lies."     It  was  doubtless  intended   by  the 
foolish  folk  who  set  it  up  as  a  defiance  of  the  severe 
condemnation  which  the  methods  of  certain  antivivisec- 
tionist  agitators  met  with  from  one  of  the  highest  public 
tribunals  of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  standing  provocation 
to  young  men  naturally  high-spirited  and  proud  of  the 
profession  which  it  is  the  business  of  these  agitators  to 
vilify.    We  have,  however,  too  much  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  bulk  of  medical  students  to  believe 
that  they  look  upon  the  effigy  of  the  "brown  dog,"  so 
far  as  they  are  aware  of  its  existence,  with  any  feeling 
but  contempt,  and  we  tru3t  that  there  will  be  no  more 
"  rioting."     The  thing  is  not  worth  th9  martyrdom  of 
even  a  small  fine.      The  previous  outburst  was  made 
the  ground  of  various    attacks   on   the  medical    pro- 
fession in  the  Press.     The  DMii  Graphic,  in  a  beautiful 
piece  of  what  Oliver  Wendell  Homes  calls  "  bladdery 
'bathos,"    said:    "One    would    have    supposed    that, 
"  far  from  making  the   little  brown  dog  an  object  of 
"  attack  and  ridicule,  students  with  any  respect  for 
'•  their  profession  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  humble 
"  creature  that  gave  its  life  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
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"  and  would  have  treated  its  memory  accordingly ." 
The  Morning  Leader  published  a  letter  to  the  following 
effect:  "The  public  have  now  before  them  a  fiae 
•'  object  lesson  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  sre  now 
':  being  trained  for  our  future  doctors.  Can  they  view 
"  with  calm  equanimity  the  agitation  on  the  part  of 
"  medical  men  for  more  power  over  the  children,  and 
"  over  the  poor  of  our  land,  while  the  students  are  pos- 
"  sessed  of  the  spirit  of  cruelty  which  this  latest  exhi- 
"  bition  proves  ? "  Beside  these  noble  sentiments  we 
place  the  following  from  the  Daily  thnnicle  of 
December  11th  :  "  A  student  who  fell  or  threw  himself 
•  from  the  top  of  a  tram  was  only  slightly  injured,  and 
"  the  crowd  refusing  him  a  passage  to  the  hospital,  he 
•  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring  surgery,  the  people 
"shouting,  'Thau's  the  brown  dog's  revenge.'"  The 
hospital  in  question  appears  from  the  context  to  have 
been  the  Antivivi?eetionist  Hospital,  and  the  action  of 
the  crowd  who  refused  the  injured  man  a  passage  may 
therefore  have  been  prompted  by  benevolence.  But  the 
fine  humanity  cf  the  people  who  shouted  "  That's  the 
'brown  dog's  revenge"  shows  the  moral  effects  of 
antivIviGeitionist  agitation. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  ARMY. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart  cnent 
for  the  year  19C6,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  of 
mora  than  usual  interest.  Important  modifications 
have  been  introduced  into  the  plan  upon  which  these 
reports  have  hitherto  been  constructed.  The  first  part 
of  the  report  consists  of  a  general  history  of  the  health 
of  the  army  at  different  stations,  mentioning  only 
the  chief  causes  of  disease,  their  incidence  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years,  and  the  general  lines  on 
which  the  problem  of  their  prevention  has  been 
approached  ;  the  second  part  consists  of  a  series 
of  abstract  tables,  each  giving  statistics  for  the 
different  commands  on  the  same  lines  as  in  former 
years,  but  detailed  table3  have  been  added  giving  the 
individual  cause3  of  admission  to  hospital  for  three  cf 
the  five  group3  into  which  for  this  purpose  the  army 
has  been  divided.  The  report  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  retrospect,  and  where  it  has  seemed  likely  to  be  of 
value  reference  has  been  made  to  the  medical  history  of 
former  years;  charts  are  introduced  showing  variations 
in  admissions,  sickness,  invaliding,  and  deaths  for  the 
past  sixteen  5 ears,  proving  that  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  distinct  improvement.  Other  charts  compare 
the  health  of  the  British  army  with  that  of  foreign 
armies.  We  hope  in  a  future  issue  to  publish  a  full 
account  of  the  Deport. 


AN     ATTEMPT    TO     CULTIVATE     THE     SPiROCHAETE 

OF  SYPHILIS. 
Leyaditi  asm  McTntvsh  describe  in  the  Aivnalee  de 
ii'l..-:iurf  Pasteur  for  O^tob&r,  their  attempts  to  cultivate 
the  organism  formerly  called  Spiroehaeta  but  now 
Treponema  -pallidum  by  the  collodion  sae  method.  Their 
materia),  obtained  from  the  primary  lesions  of  a  rhesus 
monkey,  was  enclosed  in  a  collodion  sac  and  placed  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  Maeaeus  cimomolgusi.  Subse- 
quent passsges  were  effected  by  successive  transferences 
of  the  material  into  collodion  sacs  which  were  inserted 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  rabbits.  tTp  to  the  time  of 
writing,  twelve  passages  had  been  effected  and  fifty-nine 
saes  had  been  successfully  inoculated  during  a  period  of 
seventy- four  days.  In  spite  of  the  progressive  dilution 
of  the  virulent  material,  the  later  cultures  were  found 
to  be  richer  in  the  spirochaetes  than  the  earlier,  ap- 
parently owing  to  the  successively  increased  acclima- 
tization of  the  parasite  to  the  body  of  the  rabbit.  In 
company  with  the  parasite  of  Sehaudinn  various 
bacteria  were  found  in  the  sscsi    One  of  these  was  the 


Streptococcus  pyogenes;  the  others  which  had  been 
isolated  were  all  strict  anaerobes.  These  bacteria  ap- 
peared to  favour  the  development  of  the  syphilitic 
spiroehaete  by  rendering  the  medium  more  suitable  for 
assimilation.  When  tested  on  monkeys  and  on  a  chim- 
panzee the  parasite  recovered  from  the  saes  was  found 
to  have  completely  lost  its  virulence;  but  the  authors 
maintain  that  in  morphological,  tinctorial,  and  bio- 
logical characters  it  still  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
Treponema  pallidum.  They,  therefore,  considered  that 
the  organism  they  have  cultivated  is  a  genuine,  though 
non-virulent,  variety  of  the  spiroehaete  of  syphilis. 


A  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  scientists  of  the  last 
century,  was  unveiled  in  Philadelphia  on  October  30th. 
Dr.  Leidy,  who  was  born  in  1823  and  died  in  1891,  was 
Professor  of  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy  ancY 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  President  of 
the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  and  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Xatural  Science  in  Philadelphia. 


In  order  to  commemorate  his  long  association  with, 
and  the  valuable  services  which  he  lias  rendered  to,  the 
iN'ational  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic, 
i^'ueen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  the  medical  and  surgical 
staff  have  placed  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  the  "  Father  "  of  British  neurology, 
in  the  hall  of  that  institution.  At  the  presentation  Sir 
William  Gowers,  the  Senicr  Physician,  on  behalf  of  the. 
subscribers,  handed  over  the  bust  in  a  few  weli-chosen 
and  appreciative  remarks,  Mr.  Frederick  Macmillan, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  brit  fly  acknowledged  the 
gift  on  behalf  of  the  hospital.  The  bust,  which  is  a  very 
excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Jackson,  is  the  work  of  Mr 
Herbert  Hampton, 
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NOTES. 

{Continued  from  payc  ie?9.) 

Action  Taken  in  Cases  of  Conviction  in  Courts  of  Law.  — 

The  time  of  the  Council  during  the  session  was 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  penal  case?,  which  were 
numerous  and  in  some  instances  raised  important 
issues.  The  name  of  a  medical  missionary,  con- 
victed under  the  Indian  penal  code  of  causing  mis- 
carriage In  an  orphan  girl  in  an  institution  under 
his  charge,  was  struck  off  the  Me:!ical  Register,  he 
having  been  found  guilty  of  Infamous  conduct  in  a  pro- 
fessional respect.  This  course  ti3d  to  be  adopted  because 
the  convlcticn  had  not  token  place  under  English  law,  in 
which  case  the  erasure  could  have  been  made  merely  on 
proof  of  a  conviction  for  fel  Jny  or  misdemeanour.  In  the 
case  of  a  practitioner  who  had  been  convicted  on  more 
t  ian  one  occasion  of  being  drunk  Bnd  disorderly  In 
Ireland,  the  Council,  alter  hearing  hia  solicitor  and  his 
own  statements  as  to  the  circumstances,  exercised  the 
discretion  allowed  to  them  by  the  Act,  and  did  not  order 
the  erasure  of  his  name  irom  the  Xegi-tei:  In  a  some- 
what similar  case,  in  which  the  aeeused  practitioner  did 
not  appear,  the  consideration  of  the  conviction  was  post- 
poned till  the  next  session,  when  he  will  be  required  to 
appear  and  explain  his  conduct. 


Alleged  Canvassing. — A  case  which  presented  snnie 
points  of  interest,  since  it  raised  somewhat  new 
issues,  was  brought  up  by  the  JUtx/tcal  Defence  Union. 
An  old-established  practitioner  had  tt.keu  into  partner- 
ship a  younger  man,  and  cards  had  been  printed  bearing 
the    names    of    the    partners,    which,    it    was    alleged, 
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had  been  distributed  broadcast.  It  appeared  that, 
so  far  as  the  younger  practitioner  was  concerned,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  their  dis- 
tribution, which  took  place  without  his  knowledge 
and  before  he  came  into  residence.  The  defence  on  the 
part  of  the  older  practitioner  was  that  he  had  intended  the 
cards  to  be  given  only  to  actual  patients  with  their 
bottles  of  medicine  ;  that  he  had  not  authorized  their  dis- 
tribution in  any  other  way :  but  that  he  was  at  the  time 
canvassing  for  municipal  office,  and  that  these  cards  had 
become  confused  and  mixed  up  with  cards  relating  to  hts 
canvass  for  the  municipal  office.  The  Council,  it  would 
appear,  was  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  con- 
sidered the  facts  to  have  been  proved,  but  adjourned  the 
further  consideration  of  the  case  till  the  next  session. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything  objectionable 
in  the  cards  themselves,  but  only  in  their  broadcast 
distribution  to  persons  other  than  patients. 


A  Case  of  Covering. --An  unqualified  person,  one  'William 
Hamilton  Jolly,  had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  for  forg- 
ing the  name  of  a  qualified  practitioner,  Joseph  Fitzgerald, 
upon  a  number  of  death  certificates,  whilst  subsequently 
Fitzgerald  himself  signed  the  death  certificate  of  a  child 
attended  by  Jolly,  and  not  seen  by  Fitzgerald  till  after 
death.  Jolly  practised  at  the  registered  address  of 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  The  Council 
■directed  the  erasure  cf  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  holding 
.him  to  have  been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a 
professional  respect. 


Charge    of     Employing    an     Unqualified    Assistant. — A 

practitioner  and  his  assistant  were  summoned  before  the 
Council  on  a  charge  oi  having  employed  au  unqualified 
assistant.  In  the  case  of  the  principal  it  was  found  that 
the  charge  was  not  proved.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
formerly  employed  a  qualified  person,  had  endeavoured  by 
advertisement  to  procure  another,  and  had  been  very  111 
■during  the  period  in  question.  In  the  ca3e  of  his  qualified 
assistant,  there  was  a  further  charge  that  he  had  im- 
properly signed  a  certificate  as  to  the  death  of  a  patient 
attended  by  the  unqualified  assistant  at  a  branch  colliery 
surgery.  The  charge  was  found  to  have  been  proved,  bat 
as  there  were  circumstances  of  an  extenuating  kind  the 
surther  consideration  oi  the  case  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Council. 


Dental  Business. — A  point  of  some  importance  has  been 
deeided  in  regard  to  the  registration  of  a  Queensland 
dentist  who  had  obtained  registration  in  the  Colony  as 
having  been  in  practice  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Colonial 
Act.  But  by  the  wording  of  the  British  Act,  recognition 
£or  registration  in  this  country  depends  on  the  possession 
of  "such  certificates  as  are  here  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose." The  applicant  appears  to  have  claimed  that  mere 
registration  in  the  Colony  ia  such  a  certificate,  and  on 
being  refused  registration  by  the  Registrar  here,  appealed 
to  the  Privy  Council,  who  however  took  the  same  view  as 
the  General  Medical  Council  and  upheld  its  decision. 
This  settles  the  question  whether  admission  to  a  register 
on  grounds  other  than  the  possession  of  a  diploma  con- 
stitutes a  "certificate"  of  a  kind  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reciprocity ;  the  same  argument  would  hold  good 
in  the  ease  of  a  medical  applicant.  It  is  probable  that 
the  point  will  arise  again  in  this  latter  connexion,  so  that 
it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  persistence  of  this 
particular  applicant  has  resulted  in  an  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement on  the  issue. 


'Professional  Hisnonduot.— In  the  President's  address  the 
story  of  a  case  which  has  in  the  past  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  was  brought  to  a  elose.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  names  of  several  dentists  connected  with 
the  American  Dental  Institute  were  removed  from  the 
Register  on  the  ground  of  infamous  or  disgrace ful  profes- 
sional conduct.  The  immediate  sequel  to  this  was  that 
actions  were  brought  by  partners  of  these  gentlemen  for 
relief  from  their  partnerships,  bat  the  judge,  Mr,  Justice 


Warrington,  held  that  the  decision  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  could  not  be  taken  as  final,  and  that  he  did  not 
find  any  professional  misconduct  which  in  the  sense  of  the 
covenant  should  annul  the  partnership.  This  decision 
having  been  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the 
desired  relief  given,  the  case  was  carried  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  other  law  lords  fully 
concurring,  confirmed  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  but  what  was  of  especial  interest  was  that  the 
House  of  Lords  set  aside  the  legal  consideration,  argued  at 
much  length  in  the  lower  courts,  as  to  the  admissibility  as 
evidence  of  the  judgement  of  the  General  Mtdical  Council, 
and  went  straight  to  the  iesue  whether  grave  professional 
misconduct  had  or  had  not  taken  place,  deciding  that  it 
had.  They  thus  gave  an  unexpected  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  Council's  decision  by  themselves  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusions  upon  the  same  premisses,  although  in 
form  the  Council's  decision  was  not  reviewed  by  them. 


Dental  Companies. — Allusion  was  made  by  the  President 
to  an  important  decision  given  by  the  Irish  Master  of  the 
Rolls  In  respect  of  a  company  registered  under  the  title  of 
Henry  J.  Bradlaw,  Surgeon-Dentist,  Limited  ;  the  indi- 
vidual whose  name  was  thus  used  was  struck  off  the 
Dentins'  Register  on  November  27th,  1903.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  granting  an  Injunction  against  the  use  by 
the  company  of  any  such  title,  strongly  condemned  the 
company's  methods.  The  wording  of  the  Dentists  Act 
happens  to  be  in  some  particulars  stronger  than  that  of 
the  Medical  Acts  ;  and  in  another  case  against  a  person 
who  used  the  evasive  title  of  "  Tooth  Specialist "  a  con- 
viction in  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  Derry  w  a 
obtained  under  the  clause  forbidding  any  unqualified  per- 
son from  using  any  name,  title,  or  description  implying 
that  he  was  specially  qualified  to  practise  dentistry.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill-fate  of 
the  Dental  Companies  Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords 
Committee,  the  lot  of  fraudulent  companies  may  be  made 
uneasy  under  the  present,  law.  Irish  decisions  do  sot 
constitute  full  precedents  for  English  courts,  but  notice 
of  appeal  has  been  given  in  this  last  case,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be'persevered  in,  so  that  the  decision  of 
a  higher  court  upon  the  point  may  be  given. 


Colonial  Legislation.— A  new  ordinance  for  the  regula- 
tion of  medical  practice  for  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Federated  Malay  States  presents  several  points  of 
Interest.  Qualifications  granted  in  Europe,  America,  and 
Japan  will  only  admit  to  the  Colonial  Register  if  recog- 
nized by  the  General  Medical  Council.  The  prohibitory 
clause  is  of  unusual  strength ;  the  words  used,  after  a 
prohibition  of  the  false  assumption  of  titles,  being  that  a 
person  who  "practises  or  professes  to  practise,  or  pub- 
lishes his  name  as  practising  medicine  or  surgery,  or 
receives  any  payment  as  practising  medicine  or  surgery," 
unlesB  registered,  shall  be  liable  to  a  maximum  penalty  of 
S.vs  hundred  dollars,  and  a  further  penalty  of  fifty  dollars 
a  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  offence. 


Nova  Scotia.— When  the  recognition  of  diplomas  granted 
in  Nova  Scotia  was  accorded  by  the  Council  some  time 
ago,  it  was  foreshadowed  that  the  colonial  authorities 
would  Increase  the  length  oi  the  course  which  they 
required.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  has  already 
taken  place,  and  that  a  five  years'  curriculum  is  now 
imposed. 

Appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Council. — 

As  it  has  been  found  desirable  that  some  member  of  the 
office  staff  should  have  a  recognized  position  enabling  him 
to  act  with  authority  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
Registrar,  Mr.  Norman  King  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  choice  oi  title  being  dictated  by  the  wording 
of  the  Act,  which  appears  to  lay  down  that  one  person  shall 
be  called  Registrar,  and  that  the  Registrar  shall  act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Council.  Much  of  the  correspondence,  in 
fact,  is  already  signed  by  him  as  "  Registrar  and  Secre- 
tary." In  recognition  of  their  very  efficient  service,  an 
augmentation  of  salary  was  voted  both  to  Mr.  Norman 
King  on  his  appointment  to  his  new  position  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  offi?e  staff. 
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The  Royal  Southern  Hospital. 
On  November  25th  the  Lord  Mayor  and  more  than  600 
citizens  were  received  at  an  ''At  Home"  at  the  Eoyal 
Southern  Hospital,  in  order  that  they  should  inspect  the 
wards  at  their  leisure  and  see  the  new  apparatus  which 
has  been  fitted  up  in  the  .r-ray  and  other  departments. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Hospital,  Mr.  Adamson,  made  an 
interesting  statement  with  regard  to  the  work  and  the 
progress  of  the  institution.  The  additions  and  improve- 
ments in  the  x  ray  department,  he  said,  had  been  provided 
by  Mr.  John  Hughes  and  by  the  trusters  ol  (he  late  Dr. 
John  Cameron.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  Major  Ross, 
on  his  return  from  the  Mauritius,  would  be  induced  to 
accept  the  position  of  medical  officer  to  the  Tropical  Ward 
iu  conjunction  with  the  other  physicians.  Mr.  Adamson 
spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  an  enlarged  out-patient 
department,  for  which  the  land  had  already  been  secured. 
The  cost  would  probably  be  £10,000.  But  he  trusted  that 
the  Bill  initiated  by  the  Corporation  to  enable  it 
to  contribute  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  cost  would 
be  duly  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  In  conclusion,  he 
paid  a  tribute  to  two  of  the  honorary  medical  officers  who 
were  shortly  to  leave  the  ranks  of  their  honorary  visiting 
staff  for  (he  more  leisurely  duties  of  the  consulting  staff. 
He  referred  to  Professor  William  Carter,  Senior  Physician, 
and  Dr.  William  Alexander,  Senior  Surgeon.  Professor 
Carter,  he  said,  who  had  so  faithfully  served  the  hospital 
for  thirty-six  years,  had  decided  to  retire  this  year  to  the 
country  for  the  enjoyment  of  well-earned  rest  after  a  most 
active  career ;  bat  Dr.  Alexander  they  hoped  to  retain  till 
the  next  annual  meeting,  Words  of  his  would  fall  to 
express  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  these  gentlemen 
were  held  by  all  who  had  worked  with  or  under  them,  but 
on  behalf  oi  the  Committee  he  gave  them  heartfelt  thanks 
for  their  unselfish  loyalty  and  loving  devotion  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  patients  during  the  long  periods  they  had 
been  associated  with  them. 

Presentation  to  Professor  Rushton  Parker, 
On  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of  his  term  of  office 
as  surgeon  to  the  Royal  iGfirmary,  Professor  Rushton 
Parker's  past  and  present  students  are  presenting  him 
with  his  portrait  iu  oils  by  Mr.  Hali  Neale.  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  portrait  will  be  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Dr.  Richard  Caton)  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel  on  Saturday, 
December  14th,  shortly  bsiore  the  medical  students' 
annual  dinner,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  same  place 
on  that  evening,  and  at  which  Professor  Parker  will 
preside. 

Retirement  of  Professor  Carter. 
Dr.  William  Carter  has  resigned  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Dr,  Carter  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  besides  being  au  efficient  and  conscientious 
teacher  is  an  expert  on  questions  of  school  and  university 
management.  He  has  always  been  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Medical  Faculty*  and  the  Senate,  and 
his  views  were  invariably  expressed  with  firmness  and 
conviction  but  with  perfect  courtesy,  so  that  whether 
agreed  with  or  not,  they  always  secured  respect.  His 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  medical  school  and  the 
University  will  be  greatly  missed. 

The  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
The  City  Council  haa  resolved   to  adopt  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act. 


ledte. 


Dinner  of  Past  and  Present   Students  of  the  Leeds 

School  of  Medicine. 
Thb  twenty-niDti  annual  dinner  of  the  past  and  present 
students  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine  was  held  in  the 
CJueen's  Hotel  on  December  5th,  when  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Lawford  Knagga.  About  120  sat  down  to 
dinner,  and  among  theee  were  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor;  Mr.  Wilfred  Hepton, who  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children 
has  tor  some  years  taken  considerable  interest  in  the 
medical  charities  of  the  city;  and  Mr.  Charles  Iupt?n) 


the  Treasurer  of  the  Infirmary.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff  were  present,  and  the  guests 
included  representatives  of  the  students  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield.  The  toast  of  "The  Staff"  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Nicol,  one  of  the  students,  and  was  ably 
proposed  by  him.  In  replying  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  Dr. 
Ileliier  made  some  extremely  amusirg  points  by  com- 
menting on  an  Imaginary  curriculum  and  series  ot 
txauainations  as  he  conceived  they  might  be  conducted 
under  directions  drawn  up  by  the  ttucJent  Representative 
Council.  In  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Visitors,"  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Lord  Mayor  made  an 
excellent  speech,  and  Mr.  Rowland  Barran,  M.P.,  gave  aa 
Interesting  address  ou  the  aspirations  which  should 
aciuate  the  dwellers  in  such  large  cities  aa  Leeds,  as  to 
the  mainteLance  of  their  charities  and  their  universities, 
especially  in  relation  to  medical  education.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Fothergill  and  to  Mr.  Nunneley,  the  two. 
students  who  a3  secretaries  were  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  dinner. 

Fatal  Burns  in  Children. 
In  conducting  two  inquests  on  fatal  cases  of  burning, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stead,  the  deputy  coroner  for  Leeds,  called 
attention  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  no  less  than  five 
lives  bad  been  sacrificed  ta  fourteen  days  from  burning, 
the  victims  in  every  case  being  children,  and  the  causes 
absolutely  preventable  by  the  exercise  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  care.  The  hiatory  was  always  the  aame — the 
child  left  alone  in  the  house,  and  either  no  fireguard  or 
not  even  a  fender  of  any  kind  to  prevent;  it  from  playing 
with  the  fire.  The  los3  of  life  from  this  cause  is,  as  a 
perusal  of  the  daily  rasers  shows,  truly  deplorable. 
Perhaps  the  moderately  well-to-do  may  not  appreciate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  very  poor  have  to 
contend.  Children  have  to  be  left  alone  sometimes,  sad 
though  it  may  be,  and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  fire- 
guard may  mean  some  expense,  and  may  not  appeal  to 
the  minds  of  the  parents  as  being  so  necessary  as  food, 
drink,  and  raiment.  Much  can  be  done  by  medical  men 
who  are  working  among  the  poor  calling  attention  to  the 
dangers  from  fire,  and  by  their  doing  so  repeatedly.  There 
is  no  class  of  the  community  from  whom  the  poor  will 
accept  advice  so  readily.  Accidents  from  fire  are  usually 
due  to  the  above-noted  causes  in  the  poorer  classes.  In 
the  middle  classes  perhaps  the  most  fertile  cause  of  such 
catastrophes  is  the  use  of  flannelette  as  underclothing, 
and  here  also  the  voice  of  the  medical  man  should  be 
heard  perhap3  even  more  than  it  is.  As  has  been  stated 
recently  in  the  Journal,  non-icflioimable  flannelette  can 
be  obtained. 

Classes  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University. 
The  first  term  ends  on  Friday,  December  20th.  The 
classes  will  be  resumed  on  Monday,  January  13th.  This 
gives  a  longer  vacation  than  usual,  but  the  second  term 
does  not  end  till  March  28th.  The  dissecting  room  will 
remain  open  during  the  Christmas  vacation  for  any 
students  who  desire  tc  work,  and  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
has,  as  In  former  years,  arranged  for  their  receiving 
assistance  and  supervision. 


%amashitt. 

Pcblic  Vaccination  in  Oldham. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Oldham  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
have  conjointly  had  under  consideration  the  proposed 
terms  of  appointment  of  a  public  vaccinator  for  the  town- 
ship of  Oldham,  and  have  drawn  attention  to  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  the  proposed  appointment : 

A  short  time  ago  the  guardians  thought  of  appointing 
i-uch  an  officer  at  a  fixed  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  and 
binding  him  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  this  proposal  received  the  approval  of 
Dr.  WhartoD,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector.  It 
was  not  carried  out  because  the  Local  Government  Board 
then  reduced  the  minimum  fees  for  successful  public 
vaccination  from  5s  to  2].  6d.  a  case,  and  the  guardians 
are  now  advertising  for  such  an  officer,  to  be  paid  the 
minimum  scale  of  fees — namely,  2s.  6d.  per  case — allowed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  £15  per  annum  for 
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a  central  vaccinating  station.  He  is  also  to  be  allowed 
the  necessary  dressings. 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  amount  of  pnblic  vaccination  done 
by  the  present  interim  public  vaccinators  during  the  six 
months  ending  September  30tb,  1907,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  proposed  officer  conld  at  the  most  earn  £200 
per  annum.  Matters  are  even  now  worse  than  this, 
for  under  the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  increased  facilitips 
lor  obtaining  exemption  orders  have  been  provided,  and, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  number  of  public  vaccina- 
tions in  the  town  has,  it  is  reported,  decreased  to  33  during 
the  month  of  November,  and  it  is  quite  pojslble  that  this 
decrease  may  continue  still  further;  but  taking  Novem- 
ber as  a  bisis  the  proposed  officer  would  earn  £69  per 
annum,  inclusive  of  Is.  a  case  for  notification  and  visit, 
an  amount  which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a  professional 
man  devoting  hi6  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  so  sacrificing  the  principal  portion  of  his  professional 
life. 

At  a  recent  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  no  such  pro- 
posed appointment  could  be  satisfactory  unless  the 
guardians  were  prepared  to  guarantee  a  minimum  salary, 
and  a  deputation  then  appointed  has  waited  upon  a 
number  of  the  guardians,  but  without  any  satisfactory 
result ;  the  guardians  present  were  individually  of  opinion 
chat  the  proposed  officer  should  have  a  living  wage,  but 
•they  would  not  fix  what  amount  that  should  be. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  It  was  resolved  that  a  state- 
ment signed  by  Dr.  James  Corns,  Chairman,  and  Dr. 
5Trank  Ridcliffe,  Honorary  Secretary,  be  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  all  the  local  members  of  the  profession  advising 
them  not  to  apply  for  the  proposed  office  until  the 
guardians  have  amended  their  proposed  terms  of  appoint- 
ment by  including  a  guaranteed  minimum  salary. 
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Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  Director- General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Services,  on  December  4th  met  the  members  of 
6he  medical  profession  residing  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset,  to  explain  and  discuss  with  them 
«ihe  scheme  which  the  Army  Council  has  sanctioned  for 
providing  the  medical  organization  required  under  the 
new  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907.  The 
■meeting  was  held  at  Exeter  Castle,  under  the  presidency 
of  Earl  Forteseue,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire,  and 
there  were  about  100  members  of  the  profession  present. 

Surgeon-Colonel  Raglan  Thomas  who  moved  a  resolution 
•expressing  approval  of  the  scheme,  discussed  some  of  the 
details  and  asked  certain  questions  with  regard  to  several 
point  8. 

Dr.  Davy,  President  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
aaid  the  profession  would  do  their  best  to  make  the 
scheme  a  complete  success.  It  had  the  obvious  fault  of 
any  voluntary  scheme— the  nation  called  for  their  service, 
iand  patriotic  men  came  forward.  But  those  who  thought 
more  of  themselves  and  of  their  selfish  Interests  remained 
at  home  and  picked  up  the  patients  of  their  absent  col  • 
leagues  Unless  this  defect  could  be  met  the  scheme 
•would  fall. 

The  Director-General,  in  reply,  s»id  the  only  protection 
ynder  a  voluntary  system  was  a  code  of  honour  between 
-the  medical  men  to  help  one  another  in  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  alluded  to.  Attendance  at  camp  was  not 
compulsory  under  the  schf  me  so  long  as  the  medical  men 
underwent  eight  dajs' training,  each  day  of  three  hours, 
saot  ne^ssariiy  consecutive  days,  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Some  little  compensation  was  offered  to  medical 
imen  who  sacrificed  the  time  to  go  into  camp,  as  they 
•would  receive  pay  varying  from  £2  18s.  a  day  for  a  colonel 
to  one  guinea  /or  a  lieutenant.  Had  he  the  power,  he 
should  have  made  the  scale  much  higher.  He  quite  con- 
curred in  the  suggestion  that  medical  men  who  served 
their  country  should  be  given  a  preference  in  reference  to 
appointments.  He  had  approached  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  matter  and  he  hoped  before  long  something  would 
be  done. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
entertained  Six  Alfred  Keogh  at  dinner. 
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Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps. 
On  December  5:h  Sir  Allied  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Services,  addressed  a  gather- 
ing of  medical  men  at  Plymouth.  The  meeting  was  very 
largely  attended,  over  150  being  present,  and  all  parts 
of  West  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  represented.  Mr.  Paul 
Swain,  Consulting  Surgeon  South  Devon  and  East 
Cornwall  Hospital,  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by 
Major- General  Sir  John  Leach,  K.C.Y.O.,  Commanding 
Plj mouth  Coast  Defences,  and  by  practically  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various  local  hospitals, 
and  also  the  officers  of  the  R.A  M  C.  stationed  at  Plymouth. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Swain  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  organization,  and  from  the  history  of  the 
Crimean  and  South  African  wars,  for  the  former  of  which 
he  had  volunteered  as  a  surgeon, emphasized  the  fact  that 
a  great  amount  of  work  was  necesFary  to  briDg  the  army 
and  civilian  medical  practitioners  into  active  co-operation. 

Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  in  commencing  his  address,  said  that 
the  large  attendance  encouraged  him  to  believe  that  the 
appeal  would  meet  with  as  ready  a  response  in  the  West 
as  it  did  in  the  North  and  in  Scotland.  He  then  described 
the  proposed  organization  of  the  Territorial  Army  Medical 
Corps. 

After  a  short  discussion  Dr.  C.  Childs  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Director-General,  which  was  seconded  by 
Surgeon- Lieutenant-Colonel  Webb,  M.D.,  V.D.,  and  carried 
with  acclamation. 

A  small  committee  was  formed,  with  Mr.  Swain  as 
chairman  and  Dr.  Soltau  as  secretary,  to  work  out  local 
details  of  the  scheme.  Any  information  will  be  supplied 
by  the  secretary  on  application  to  1,  Lansdown  Place, 
Plymouth. 

In  the  evening  Sir  A.  Keogh  was  entertained  at  dinner, 
a  large  number  attending.  Mr.  Swain,  in  proposing  the 
health  of  "  The  Guest,"  referred  to  Sir  Alfred's  great  work 
in  popularizing  the  R.A  M.C.,  bringing  it  into  touch  with 
the  civil  practitioners,  and  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  had  unfortunately  in  times  past  occasionally  divided 
them.  He  wished  the  great  scheme  of  which  they  had 
heard  that  afternoon  every  success.  In  his  reply,  the 
Director-General  emphasized  his  interest  in  his  medical 
profession,  and  appealed  to  its  members  to  support  him  in 
his  task  of  making  the  Royal  Territorial  Medical  Corps  a 
practical  and  useful  establishment.  Mr.  Whipple,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Hospital, 
proposed  the  health  of  Coiontl  Bourke,  C.B.,  Administra- 
tive Medical  Officer  for  the  District.  He  regretted  Colonel 
Bourke's  approaching  departure,  for  during  his  residence 
they  had  all  learned  to  admire  and  respect  him.  They 
were  grateful  for  his  services  as  President  of  the  Plymouth 
Medical  Society,  and  wished  him  every  prosperity.  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 

After  dinner  a  conversazione  took  place,  and  many 
points  of  interest  in  the  scheme  were  discussed  and 
elucidated. 


Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 
A  final  seal  upon  the  agreement  which  has  been  reached 
between  the  medical  profession  in  Bristol  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  set  at  a  special  meet- 
ing, of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution  on  December  5th. 
At  this  meeting,  which  was  by  far  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held,  the  new  rule  was  formally  proposed  and 
unanimously  adopted  without  discussion.  The  pro- 
poser, Mr.  J.  N.  C.  Pope,  mentioned  that  the  gentleman 
who  had  brought  forward  the  rule  proposed  at  the 
last  general  meeting,  was  absent  under  doctor's  orders ; 
he  entirely  agreed  with  that  which  had  been  substituted 
for  it,  and,  had  he  been  present,  would  himself  have 
moved  Its  adoption.  After  the  formal  business  of  the 
meeting  had  been  concluded  there  were  several  short 
spseches,  all  being  to  the  effect  that  the  Institution 
was  to  be  congratulated  not  only  on  the  final  closure 
of  a  thorny  incident,  but  on  the  fact  that  Its  occur- 
rence was  in    Itself    a   proof    of    the  keen  interest  all 
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connected  with  the  Institution  took  In  its  efficiency ; 
through  different  routes  all  were  working  towards  the 
same  object.  Among  the  speakers  was  Mr.  C.  Monro 
Smith,  one  ol  the  honorary  surgeons  ol  the  institu- 
tion, who  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George 
White  for  presiding.  His  general  remarks  were  of 
the  tenor  already  indicated.  The  two  parties  had  met 
one  another  half-way,  and,  shaking  hands,  had  come  to 
an  amicable  agreement,  thus  proving  they  had  the  In- 
terests of  the  Infirmary  really  at  heart.  Sir  George  White 
terminated  his  short  speech  of  thanks  by  urging  all  to 
endeavour  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Biiatol  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  to  maintain  it  in  that  premier  position 
which  it  had  always  held,  not  only  in  Bristol,  but  through- 
out the  West  of  England. 


The  Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps. 
A  largely  attended  meeting,  in  the  form  of  a  smoking 
concert,  was  held  at  Canterbury  on  November  14th,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  an  address  from  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  on 
the  subject  of  the  medical  service  of  the  new  territorial 
army.  After  giving  some  account  of  the  scheme,  which 
has  already  been  fully  explained  in  these  columns,  the 
Director-General  said  that  he  wanted  in  the  first  place  to 
raise  in  Kent  a  cavalry  field  ambulance  in  which  every 
one  would  either  ride  or  be  driven,  the  idea  being  rapidity 
of  movement,  and  also  three  infantry  field  ambulances  of 
10  officers  and  240  non-  commissioned  officers  and  men. 
One  such  field  ambulance  he  understood  Canterbury 
would  be  sufficiently  sporting  to  supply  entirely 
by  itself.  In  addition,  a  general  hospital  for  the 
area  was  required,  and  he  felt  sure  that  when  the 
time  came  help  would  be  forthcoming  from  Canterbury  in 
that  direction  likewise.  The  assembly  was  also  addressed 
by  the  Mayor,  and  by  Lieutenant  Henchley,  M.D., 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  Canterbury  Volunteers 
Detachment  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  who  was 
in  the  chair.  The  former  said  that  the  city  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  it  was  to  have  within  its 
midst  Its  own  special  organization  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps.  This  desirable  change  the  city  owed  primarily  to 
Dr.  Henchley  and  Lieutenant  Barford,  for  it  was  entirely 
due  to  these  two  gentlemen  that  Canterbury  had  been 
able  to  asserts  its  proper  position  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
Dr.  Henchley,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  guests,  men- 
tioned that  on  the  platform  there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen 
other  medical  men  besides  himself,  and  in  reference  to  the 
probability  of  a  successful  realization  of  the  scheme  in 
view,  as  far  as  Canterbury  was  concerned,  he  mentioned 
that  the  detachment  under  his  command  was  not  only  up 
to  full  strength,  but  he  had  in  training  a  large  number 
of  other  men  who  were  ready  to  join  it  formally  so 
soon  as  permission  to  increase  the  official  strength 
of  the  detachment  was  received.  The  authorized  present 
strength  was  80,  its  real  strength  150,  and  with 
the  help  of  those  present  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  indicated  future  strength  of  250 
men.  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Russell, 
Deputy  Assistant  Director- General,  were  present  at  the 
meeting  as  the  guests  of  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury, 
Alderman  Francis  BenneltGoldney,  F.S.A.,  who  previous 
to  the  meeting  gave  a  dinner  at  which  were  present  the 
Deputy  Mayor,  the  Sheriff,  the  Recorder,  Lieutenant 
Henchley,  MD,  Lieutenant  and  Qaartermasfer  Barford, 
the  Rev.  Le  Mare  Shallis,  Acting  Chaplain  R.A.M.C.Vols., 
and  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A.,  LL.B.  The  new  move- 
ment has  thus  been  very  happily  set  on  foot  at  Canterbury, 
thanks  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Dr.  Henchley,  who 
organlzsd  this  very  successful  form  of  inaugurating  it,  and 
enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  civil  authorities. 
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Newport  and  the  Provision  of  Meals  Act. 
At  the  Newport  Education  Committee  held  on  December 
3rd  Alderman  Howell,  on  a  minute  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Committee  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
Provisfo  i  of  Meals  Act,  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
matter  be  considered  twelve  months  hence,  remarking 


that  a  good  deal  of  expense  would  be  entailed  in  satis- 
factorily working  the  scheme,  and  he  considered  the 
present  time,  owing  to  the  heavy  rates,  inopportune  for 
further  expenditure.  Who  would  benefit  ?  he  asked,  and 
Councillor  Wiight  replied :  The  children.  Alderman 
Howell  said  honest  parents  would  not  allow  their 
children  to  receive  fharity  meals.  It  would  be  the 
children  of  the  thriftless  who  would  benefit.  Dr.  Sutton... 
who  seconded,  said  only  a  few  children  would  require  the 
aid.  l>r.  Davles,  in  reply,  said  from  600  to  700  children 
would  require  feeding,  and  if  these  were  the  children  of 
the  thriftless,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  3ins  of  the 
fathers  should  be  visited  on  the  children.  Another 
membtr  strongly  objected  to  the  term  "charity"  used 
by  the  alderman ;  he  knew  of  children  that  very  after- 
noon who  had  returned  to  Crindaw  School  without  their 
dinnor,  and  their  tea  would  be  supplied  to  them  only  by 
charity.  This  Act  would  feed  them  by  right  and  not 
charity.  If  the  time  was  not  opportune,  he  would  like  to 
ask  when  it  would  be.  He  was  as  poor  a  man  as  could  be 
found  in  Newport,  yet  he  did  not  object  to  paying  his 
share  towards  the  feeding  of  the  needy  children,  and  he 
considered,  therefore,  the  alderman  could  afford  to  do  it. 
"In  the  sweet  by-end-by"  was  a  pious  cry  for  shelving 
their  responsibilities.  The  motion  to  adopt  the  new  Ac'j 
was  passed. 
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The  Irish  University  Question. 
At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Dublin  University  Associa- 
tion, which  took  place  in  Manchester,  Dr.  Traill,  the- 
Provost,  madean  important  announcement  in  reference  to> 
university  education  in  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  said :  I  am  happy  to  Inform  this  assembly 
that  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Blrrell  the  positive 
assurance  that  in  the  proposals  which  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  lay  before  Parliament  Trinity  College,  Its  consti- 
tution and  its  endowments,  are  absolutely  ( xclucled.  At 
the  same  time,  It  !s  only  right  to  remark  that  any  Bill 
such  as  is  foreshadowed  is  one  that  must  receive 
universal  assent  in  Ireland  before  It  could  be  pressed 
upon  Parliament.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  principle 
which  can  ever  be  expected  to  solve  the  university  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  la  to  have  three  universities,  according 
to  the  example  of  Scotland,  where  university  education 
has  been  so  successful.  Each  of  these  three  universities 
must  be  free  from  tests,  and  open  to  students  of  all 
denominations,  but  their  general  atmosphere  must  be 
decided,  not  by  the  particular  views  of  their  governing 
bodies,  or  of  their  teaching  staffs,  but  by  the  great 
majority  of  their  students.  The  new  universities,  in  this 
sense,  will  be  undenominational  exactly  in  the  fame 
sense  as  is  Trinity  College,  where,  as  you  know,  no  tests 
exist  for  any  secular  office  or  for  membership  of  the 
governing  body,  cot  even  excluding  the  Provostshlpt 
The  idea  ought  to  be  to  have  a  University  in  Belfast  based 
on  the  Queen's  College  there,  reviving  the  old  title  of 
"  Queen's  University,"  which  will  have  an  atmosphere 
decided  by  the  majority  of  its  students,  and  another  Uni- 
versity dealing  with  the  remaining  three  colleges  con- 
nected with  the  Riyal  University,  which  will  have  an' 
atmosphere  of  its  own  In  the  sense  which  1  have  described? 
Trinity  College,  reformed  internally,  and  from  within  i- 
posslble,  remaining  wlih  its  University  powers.  lam  comt 
mitting  no  breach  of  confidence  in  saying  that  I  know  tha 
it  Is  upon  lines  of  this  character  the  Chief  Secretary  Is  pro- 
ceeding, though  how  far  he  has  got  with  his  negotiations  I 
do  not  know.  I  consider  that  the  line  he  is  taking  with 
regard  to  this  university  question  is  thoroughly  honest 
and  straightforward,  and  that  he  is  actuated  solely 
by  the  desire  to  solve  the  question  once  and  for  all. 
We  would,  I  think,  be  poor  patriots  if  we  refused  to  give 
Mr.  Birrell  every  assistance  In  our  power.  I  can  answer 
for  the  governing  body  of  Trinity  College,  at  any  rate,  that 
we  will  give  him  that  assistance,  and  I  Intend  Imme- 
diately to  summon  the  whole  teaching  staff,  and  give  them 
»n  opportunity  of  doing  the  same  if  they  should  so  think 
fit. 

Sir  Edward  Carson,  M.P.,  was  not  bo  optimistic,  and 
observed  that  he  had  long  since  learned  that  the  best- 
time  to  criticise  a  Bill,  to  approve  of  It,  or  to  disapprove 
of  It,  was  after  he  had  seen  it. 
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The  Daily  Express  does  not  approve  of  a  Belfast 
'University.  The  Irish  Timet  thinks  the  Proves*.  '•  a  little 
too  effusive,  and  associates  itself  with  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
cautions  reserve  : 

The  prinolpal  drawback  to  the  scheme  is  it-  tendency  to 
accentuate  the  comparative  Isolation  of  Trinity  College.  .  .  . 
If  Mr.  Bimll's  Bill  gives  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  to  the 
various  educational  interest  in  Ireland,  It  will  be  supported  with 
national  unanimity,  and  with  an  honest  national  desire  for  its 
permanent  success. 

The  anconncement  has  not  produced  any  public  dis- 
cussion eo  far.  It  Is  so  meagre  that  it  leaves  little  room 
for  the  expression  of  any  definite  opinion,  and  it  is 
regarded  more  as  a  ballon  d'ettai  than  a  very  serious 
declaration.  Therefore  It  is  wise  to  await  full  details 
before  trying  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  proposals.  The 
problem  of  university  education  in  Ireland  is  so  complex 
that  he  would  be  a  daring  man  who  was  confident  about 
its  solution.  In  the  present  condition  of  politics  it  seems 
almost  Impossible  that  any  real  attempt  will  te  made  to 
deal  with  Irish  education  in  the  coming  session. 

NOTIFICATION   OF   BlRTHS   ACT    IN    DUBLIN. 

At  the  last  nueting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  a  report 
was  received  from  the  Public  Health  Committee  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
but  was  oppoeed  by  Dr.  McWalter,  who  suggested  that  the 
matter  should  be  postponed  for  a  year.  This  suggestion 
<svas  eventually  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Tcbercvlosis  "War  in  Ireland. 
A  very  important  deputation  waited  upon  His  Excellency 
<She  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Mr.  Birrell,  on  November  29th, 
in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  the  need 
of  urgent  action  in  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  Ireland. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following  representatives  : 

Royal  Callage  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Redmond,  Presi- 
dent ;  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Sir  Henry  Swauzy, 
President  ;  Irish  Medical  Association,  Mr.  J.  S.  McArdle, 
President  ;  Women's  National  Health  Association,  Her 
EEeellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  President  :  Com- 
mittee of  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  Dr.  Michael  F.  Cox, 
accompanied  by  the  Hnnorary  Secretaries  cf  the  Tuberculosis 
Exhibition,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Bo,jd,  Mrs  Rashton  ;  National  As;o 
elation  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu'ojis  in  Dnblin,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Culverwell  ;  National  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  Donaghnore, 
co.  Tyrone  ;  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  Cork,  Sir  Stanley  Harrington;  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  Ireland,  Professor  Mettam,  M.RC.Y.S.  ;  Irish 
'sVorkhonse  Association,  Mr.  N.  J.  Synnott,  J. P.  ;  Philan- 
thropic Reform  Association,  Mr.  A.  M  Fullerton  ;  the  Ulster 
Medical  Society.  Dr.  John  McCaw,  President ;  th6  Cork  Medical 
Society,  Dr.  P.  J.  Cremen ;  th9  Dublin  Sanitary  Association, 
Major  Courtney. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Rassell,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Mr.  T.  Stafford,  C.B.,  Medical 
Commissioner,  Local  Government  Board,  were  also 
present. 

The  deputation  was  Introduced  by  Her  Excellency  the 
Countess  of  Abardeen,  as  President  of  the  Women's 
National  Health  Association  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Joseph  Redmond,  President  of  the  Royal  College  cf 
Physicians,  said  the  question  of  tuberculosis  was  o!  vital 
Importance  to  every  one,  but  most  particularly  to  the 
people  o!  Ireland,  as  tuberculosis  accounted  for  more  than 
12,500  deaths  annually  in  Ireland,  and  for  each  death 
they  might  calculate  that  at  lea3t  20  pitient3  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  disease.  In  the  Dablin  registration  area 
tuberculosis  was  as  fatal  as  all  the  principal 
epidemic  and  general  diseases  combined.  In  the 
gloomy  picture  there  was  one  bright  spot — that 
consumption  was  curable.  That  fact  ought  to  act  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  the  warfare  against  this  white 
plague.  The  Rsyal  College  of  Physicians,  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
tuberculosis  should  be  made  a  notifiable  disease.  But 
the  College  did  not  for  a  moment  desire  that  the 
poor  victims  of  the  dreadful  scourge  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  would  be  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  small-pox  or  the  plague.  In  some  English 
cities— for  instance,  Liverpool — a  system  of  voluntary 
notification  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  with, 
he  understood,  most  gratifying  results,  as  the  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  showed  a  marked  decline.  This  was  not 
wholly  ascribed  to  notification,  but  al30to  general  sanitary 
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measures.  Reports  from  America  in  favour  of  compulsory 
notification  were  encouraging,  and  It  had  proved  in  every 
way  satisfactory  in  Sydney.  If  legislation  were  introduced 
in  the  direction  cf  compulsory  notification,  every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  so  that  the  liberty  of  the  poor  patient 
should  not  in  any  way  be  interfered  with. 

Sir  Henry  Stvaczy,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeonp,  said  he  hoped  legislation  would  be  introduced 
by  means  of  which  this  plague  would  be  mitigated  or 
altogether  eliminated.  Compulsory  notification  was  the 
keystone,  without  which  other  remedial  measures  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  It  did  not  mean  that  patients  would 
be  dragged  from  their  homes  and  taken  to  hospital.  In 
many  cases  it  wonld  be  quite  sufficient  to  teach  the  patient 
to  treat  himself,  and  in  what  way  to  avoid  infecting  those 
with  whom  he  associated  in  his  daily  life. 

Professor  Mettam,  President  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  Ireland,  advocated  the  adoption  of  more 
stringent  and  uniform  measures  fcr  the  regulation  of  milk 
and  food  supplies.  No  crusade  against  consumption  in 
man  could  be  successful  unles3  tuberculosis  in  the  lower 
animals  was  also  combated.  At  the  present  time  there 
was  no  general  adequate  provision  for  the  inspection  of 
flesh  and  milk.  The  slaughter  of  animals  should  be 
allowei  only  in  public  abattoirs,  and  every  place  where 
cows  were  k:pt  for  the  production  of  milk  should  be 
registered. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Cremen  urged  that  the  county  councils  in 
Ireland  should  be  enabled  to  erect  and  maintain  such 
hoapitaJs,  sanatoriums,  and  dispensaries  for  the  treatment 
of  consumption  as  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  McArdle  supported  the  proposal. 

Dr.  John  McCaw  moved— 

That  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  a  sjstem  of  medical  Inspec- 
tion of  schools  and  school  children. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Cox  spoke  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Tuberculosis  Exhibition. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  reply,  said  such  a  deputation 
must  have  peculiar  significance  Indeed,  when  such  bodies 
as  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  other  well  known  associations,  through 
their  able  spokesmen,  had  made  known  their  views.  The 
occasion  was  one  which  might  be  regarded  as  memorable. 
He  could  assure  them  that  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
would  be  sympathetic. 

The  Chief  Secretary  said  that  upon  the  four  particular 
points  to  which  attention  had  been  so  particularly  called 
he  would  say  simply  one  or  two  words.  The  question  of 
notification  was  naturally  placed  in  the  front  rank,  and 
all  were  agreed  that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  should  be  notified,  it  was  the  presence  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  destroyed  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  destroyed  them 
very  often  under  the  most  painful  circumstances  in 
the  prime  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
inflicted  suffering  and  loss  upon  the  world  which 
It  was  Impossible  to  calculate.  The  time  had  come 
when  mankind  should  make  3  united  effort  to  deal  with 
this  bacillus,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  believe  by 
scientific  men  that  it  could  be  so  met  that  in  years  to 
come  this  awful  scourge  might  be  stamped  on1.  He 
thought  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  should  at  once  be 
notified,  not  for  the  purpose  necessarily  of  destroying  the 
home,  or  even  of  removing  the  patient  to  hospital,  but  for 
the  purpose,  first  of  all,  of  making  it  known  that  this 
terrible  disease  was  in  a  particular  locality,  and  Inform 
persons  within  Us  immediate  reach  how  best  to  combat 
its  ravages,  aad  restore  health  to  the  unfortunate  members 
of  their  families  who  might  te  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
complaint.  In  the  case  of  those  in  the  advanctd  Btage, 
they  could  not  be  removed  to  hospitals  until  such  hospitals 
were  in  existence.  Oa  the  second  point,  with  reference  to 
the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  for  the  regule- 
tion  of  milk  and  food  supplies,  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  already  issued  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
accommodation  for  cows  in  Ireland;  they  had  been 
generally  received  with  approval,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  would  be  generally 
observed  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  third  suggestion 
was  that  county  councils  should  be  enable  to  erect  and 
maintain  hospitals,  sanatoriumB.  and  dispensaries  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption.  Dr.  Cremen  had  told  them  of 
the  difficulties  that  bad  to  be  encountered  in  Cork  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  consulting  twenty-eight  Councils.    He 
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quite  agreed  it  was  most  desirable  there  should  be  unifica- 
tion of  authority  in  this  particular,  and  that  County 
Councils  should  be  enabled  to  erect  these  necessary 
buildings.  The  question  of  cost  would  arise.  Possibly  it 
might  be  worth  considering  whether  they  could  deal 
with  this  national  calamity  as  they  bad  dealt  with  con- 
tagious diseases  of  animals,  by  a  national  rate.  If  that 
could  be  done  some  of  the  difficulties  which  existed  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
sanatorium  would  be  placed  would  be  overcome.  In 
Ireland  there  was  a  very  good  service  of  dispensary 
doetors;  and  in  that  respect  Ireland  was  ahead  of  every 
other  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Dispensaries  properly 
founded,  properly  established,  properly  equipped,  and 
properly  fitted  out  to  deal  with  this  disease  would  play  a 
great  part  In  the  warfare  with  it.  Dispensary  doctors 
were  not  too  well  paid  very  often,  and  il  new  spheres  of 
duty  were  imposed  upon  them,  it  was  only  right  that  they 
should  receive  additional  remuneration.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  a  clause 
to  do  that  was  introduced  into  the  Bill  with  which 
he  was  happy  to  say  his  name  was  no  longer 
connected.  He  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  reception 
that  clause  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  only  sorry  that  it  did  not  apply  in  Ireland ;  although 
he  quite  agreed  that  everything  that  could  possibly  be 
done  should  be  done  in  order  to  make  Irish  schools 
sanitary  and  fit  to  be  places  of  education,  he  saw  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  them  in  the  position 
in  which  they  certainly  ought  to  be.  He  would  only  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  when  there  was  a 
unanimity  of  this  sort,  that  it  would  do  Its  very  best  to 
give  as  early  effect  as  possible  to  their  recommendations. 

Air.  T.  W.  Russell,  M  P ,  said  the  food  and  mtlk  supply  of 
the  country  were  prime  factors  in  the  prevention  or  spread 
of  disease,  and  the  Department  would  give  every  attention 
to  the  matter.  The  milk  production  of  the  country  was 
something  like  475,000,000  gallons  annually.  Seventy-five 
million  gallons  were  used  ss  food,  and  of  this  twenty  or 
thirty  gallons  were  subject  to  some  sort  of  inspection  and 
the  rest  was  consumed  without  any  inspection  whatever, 
and  often  the  Inspection  was  of  a  perfunctory  character. 
This  was  a  serious  matter,  and  one  which  the  local 
authorities  of  the  country  ought  to  be  able  to  remedy. 
Two  methods  had  been  suggested  for  dealing  with  this 
question.  The  first  was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Field,  who 
proposed  that  they  should  slaughter  all  animals  affected 
by  this  disease  and  give  compensatlcn  to  the  owners.  Mr. 
Field  said  this  policy  was  successful  in  stamping  out 
other  diseases  In  cattle.  But  there  was  a  vast  difference. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease,  for  instance,  was  easily  detected, 
but  tuberculous  disease  was  not ;  and,  In  view  of  its 
extent,  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  these  animals  would 
be  met  with  very  great  resistance  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terest In  Ireland.  The  second  way  of  dealing  with  it, 
which  the  Department  considered  free  from  the  difficul- 
ties contained  In  the  first  proposal,  was  by  sanitary 
measures  under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  Department  had  over  300  men  and  women  co- 
operating with  the  farmers  in  their  businesses,  and  it 
could  be  made  part  of  their  duty  to  study  this  question 
and  advise  the  farmers  with  regard  to  it.  Hygiene  ought 
to  be  on  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in  domestic  economy 
classes.  There  was  another  way  in  which  the  Department 
could  do  a  great  deal,  and  that  was  by  the  establishment 
of  a  veterinary  dispensary  system.  Any  legislation  that 
was  proposed  would  have  the  support  of  the  Department. 

Alleged  Bribery. 
Several  persons  were  returned  for  trial  at  the  recent 
Limerick  Winter  Assizes  on  a  charge  of  bribery  In 
connexion  with  the  election  of  a  Poor  law  medtoal 
officer.  The  grand  jury,  how<v,r,  did  not  think  that 
a  prima  facie  case  had  been  established,  and  the  bills 
were  thrown  out. 

The  Tuberculosis  Exhibition,  Belfast. 
Further  popular  lectures  were  given  during  the  remain- 
ing evenings.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
following  subjects  were  dealt  with:  On  December  3rd, 
"The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,"  by  Dr.  William  Calwell; 
on  December  4th,  "  .Some  Outstanding  Effects  of  Tuber- 
^uloals,"  by  Professor  Syromers,  M.D. :  and  on  December 
6th.   "Sanatorium    LiU-    Illustrated,"   by    Dr.   Howard 


Sinclair.  The  attendance  in  ail  was  overflowing;  and  the 
demonstrations  by  various  medical  men  were  listened  to 
with  attention.  In  all  from  November  23rd  to  December 
6th,  43  000  persons  passed  through  the  turnstile;  and  the 
attendance  on  the  concluding  day  was  4  951.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  hold  the  museum  in  Lisburn, 
Portadown,  Lurgan,  and  many  other  towns. 

Isolation  Accommodation  in  Belfast. 
At  present  two  institutions  ior  infectious  diseases  exisfc 
in  Belfast— one  at  Purdysburn  under  the  control  of  the 
Corporation,  the  other  on  the  Lisburn  Bead  under  the 
Poor-law  guardians.  A  conference  was  held  on  December 
4th  between  the  Public  Health  Committee  and  a  special 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  refer*  nee  to  what 
might  be  termed  amalgamation.  Alderman  Dr.  King- Kerr 
(Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee)  suggested  three 
points  for  consideration:  (1)  The  desirability  of  having 
only  one  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  all  notifiable- 
diseases;  (2)  the  best  method  of  bringing  this  about;  and 
(3)  the  terms  on  which  it  could  be  carried  out.  It  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  only  one  hospital,  and  that  all 
infectious  cases  should  be  sent  to  Purdysburn.  On  the 
question  of  liability  for  maintenance  and  for  the  neeessaiy 
additional  buildings  considerable  discussion  took  place,, 
and  the  conference  was  finally  adjourned. 

Ulster  Medical  Society. 
The  annual  dinner  of  the  Ulster  Medical  Society  was  held? 
in  the  Medical  Institute,  Belfast,  on  November  28th.  The 
President  (Dr.  John  McCaw)  occupied  the  chair,  and  over 
filty  Fellows,  Members,  and  guests  were  present.  The 
Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  King,"  which  was  loyally 
and  enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell  pro- 
posed "The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Prosperity  to  Ireland,' 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Belfast 
(Dr.  P.  O'Connell).  Mr.  J.  Walton  Browne  proposed  "  Our 
Visitors,"  which  was  responded  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
President  of  Queens  College,  and  Dr.  Warnock  ( Donegal^ 
President  of  Ulster  Branch.  Dr.  Moore  proposed  "  The 
Health  of  the  President,"  and  Dr.  McCaw,  in  responding, 
proposed  that  of  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  Howard 
Stevenson.  A  number  of  members  contributed  songs  and 
recitations,  and  Dr.  R.  J.  Johnstone  read  an  original 
composition,  entlHed,  "The  last  dying  speech  and  confes- 
sion of  Bacillus  Tuberculosis,  Esq.,  late  of  Belfast,  with  e. 
full  history  of  his  many  crimes  and  murders,  and  his  most 
edifying  end,"  with  many  local  allusions,  which  waa 
received  with  much  enthusiasm  and  delight. 

Galway  Workhouse  v.  Gaiway  Asylum. 

We  have  received  from  the  Medical  Superintendent  off 
the  Ballinasloe  Lunatic  Asylum  a  letter  complaining  that 
the  article  (British  Medical  Journal,  November  30  th, 
p.  1616)  "Ballinasloe  Asylum  v.  Galway  Workhouse  "ie 
unjust  to  him.  He  encloses  complete  newspaper  reports 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Galway  Board  of  Guardians  and 
the  Ballinasloe  Asylum  Committee.  These  we  had 
already  seen,  and  it  was  on  these  reports  that  the  article 
was  founded.  He  also  sends  us  a  copy  of  an  article  on 
the  subject  published  in  the  Poor  Law  Journal.  That 
article  goes  Into  controversial  matters,  upon  which  we  did 
not  touch,  being  only  anxious  to  put  the  facts,  so  far  as  we 
could  ascertain  them,  of  what  looked  like  a  grave  pro- 
f  bsslonal  dispute,  impartially  before  our  readers. 

With  regard  to  the  telegram  from  the  Inspector  ct 
Lunacy  quoted  in  our  article,  Dr.  Kirwan  writes : 

May  I  point  oat  that  you  have— unintentionally,  of  coarse — 
totally  misrepresented  the  telegram,  which  actual  one  j 
enclose,  and  which  you  will  at  once  see  puts  quite  a  different 
aspect  on  the  case. 

As  It  appears  that  the  text  of  the  telegram  was  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  report  from  which  we  quotel,  we  give- 
the  correct  and  the  incorrect  version  of  the  telegram  side 
by  side,  and  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Kirwan  should  consider- 
that  he  was  misrepresented,  for  what  we  wished  to  show 
was  that  he  regarded  the  case  on  admission  as  so  serious 
that  he  seemed  to  have  reported  it  twice  to  the  In- 
spectors : 

Incorrect  J'erikn.  Correct  lertion. 

Yes ;  received  your  tele-  Yes ;  it  was  notified  thai 
gram  that  Anne  Laffey  was  Anne  Laffey  was  Buffering 
suffering  from  bedsores.  from    bedsores    on   admis- 

sion. 
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Aa  we  were  careful  to  mention,  the  suggestion  of  mis- 
taken Identity  came  from  a  member  of  the  Galway  Board 
of  Guardians  and  not  from  us,  and  such  mistakes  have 
occurred  in  large  hospitals  before  now. 

We  feel  sure  that  on  further  consideration  the  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Balllnasloe  Asylum  will  see  that  the 
staff  of  the  Galway  Workhouse  has  just  as  much  cause 
to  complain  as  he  has  that  exigencies  of  space  compelled 
us  to  condense  its  explanations  as  well  as  his. 


Hrnilatt&. 

Dinner  to  Dr.  Alexander  James,  Edinburgh. 
On  Thursday,  December  5th,  a  number  of  his  professional 
friends  entertained  Dr,  James  to  dinner  on  the  occasion  of 
his  severing  his  connexion  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  In 
which  Institution  he  had  been  full  Physican  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Station  Hotel.  The  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
(Dr.  TJnderhill),  was  In  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  gathering 
of  about  seventy  medical  men  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  After  a  number  cf  apologies  for  non-attendance 
had  been  read  by  Mr.  Caird,  the  toast  of  the  evening  was 
proposed  in  a  charming  and  felicitous  speech  by  Dr.  J. 
Graham  Brown,  one  of  Dr.  James's  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends.  Dr.  Brown  dwelt  upon  the  geniality  and  many- 
sidedness  of  Dr.  James's  character,  his  originality  of  ideas, 
and  his  sterling  and  valuable  professional  work  and 
writings.  Dr.  James  replied  In  a  characteristically 
humorous  and  imaginative  speech,  and  expressed  the 
Intense  gratification  he  felt  at  the  honour  done  him  by  so 
many  of  his  friends.  Later  in  the  evening,  Dr.  Goodall,  In 
the  name  of  Dr.  James's  former  house  physicians,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  silver  goblet,  together  with 
a  pendant  for  Mrs.  James.  A  number  of  songs  and  stories 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  pleasant  gathering. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

VIENNA. 
Government  Grants  to  Hospitals. — A  New  Society  for  Physical 
Therajteutics. — Results  of  a  Stab  in  the  Neck. — A  Parlia- 
mentary Medical  Club. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  recently  announced  In  his  budget 
speech,  that  the  extraordinary  surplus  of  the  year  1906, 
amounting  to  about  £6,000,000,  enabled  him,  amongst 
other  grants,  to  give  a  sum  of  £360,000  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hospital  wards  of  Vienna,  Prague,  and 
Innsbruck.  This  will  not  be  spent  for  the  erection  of 
new  pavilions,  but  for  better  equipment  of  the  existing 
wards  and  laboratories.  Whilst  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  disposing  of  the  money  met  with  universal 
approval,  its  policy  was  severely  criticized,  because  the 
enormous  surplus  of  the  balance  was  obtained  principally 
by  the  high  duty  on  corn  and  sugar  and  meat,  thus  draw- 
ing chiefly  upon  the  income— and  nutrition — of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  military  authorities  are  complaining  of  the 
diminishing  physical  fitness  of  the  population,  which  in 
some  districts  necessitates  the  rejection  of  30  to  50  per 
cent,  of  recruits.  It  was  pointed  out  that  If  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population  were  enabled  to  get  plenty  of 
cheap  food,  the  results  of  recruiting  and  the  figures  for 
cases  requiring  hospital  treatment  would  also  improve. 

A  new  society  has  been  formed  in  Vienna,  which  was 
joined  very  quickly  by  numerous  physicians,  because  It 
meets  the  requirements  of  modern  medicine.  It  is  called 
Gessellschaftjur  Physikalitche  Therapie  (Society  for  Physical 
Therapeutics).  In  an  opening  address  Dr.  Bam  remarked 
that  hitherto  in  the  clinics  and  wards  Insufficient  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  possibilities  of  mechanical  treat- 
ment In  comparison  to  the  chemical  treatment  by  remedies 
and  diet.  The  modern  development  of  electricity,  radio- 
activity and  hydrotherapy  necessitated  a  closer  contact  of 
all  men  practising  on  these  lines.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  society  recognized  by  the  Medical  Society  and  to  make 
it  a  branch  of  that  venerable  medical  union. 

An  interesting  case  was  shown  at  one  of  the  last  meet- 
ings of  the  Surgical  Society  by  Dr.  Mayer.  The  patient 
was  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  four  weeks  before  In  the 


left  side  of  his  neck  with  a  broad  knife.  The  wound 
healed  by  first  Intention.  T!if>  present  condition  Is  the 
following:  There  is  a  scar  from  the  concha  to  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  A  distinct  sensation  of  vibration  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  area  of  the  ecar  down  to  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  which  disappears  if  the  common  carotid 
artery  is  compressed,  and  reappears  if  the  pressure  is 
relaxed.  The  patient  himself  feels  constantly  a  vibrating 
noise  all  over  his  skull,  more  accentuated  during  the 
systole ;  this  noise  can  be  also  heard  with  the  stethoscope. 
The  left  half  of  the  tongue  Is  atrophied,  with  deviation  to 
left  If  It  is  protruded,  but  without  any  disturbance  of 
taste  and  touch.  The  patient's  voice  is  hoarse,  owlDg  to 
paralysis  of  the  left  vocal  cord,  which  is  fixed  in  the  cada- 
veric position.  The  left  half  of  the  pharynx  of  the 
epiglottis  and  of  the  larynx  Is  absolutely  anaesthetic  to 
the  middle  line.  The  left  eyeball  is  protruding,  and  the 
left  pupil  is  smaller  than  the  right  one,  but  the  reaction 
for  light  and  accommodation  is  equal  in  both  eyes.  The 
diagnosis  Is  therefore  a  wound  of  the  carotid,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  traumatic  aneurysm.  It  is  most 
likely  that  both  the  internal  and  the  external  carotid 
arteries  have  been  wounded  ;  the  noise  all  over  the  head 
supports  the  view  that  the  internal  artery  also  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  aneurysm.  Further,  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  glosso-  pharyngeal,'  and ;. the  sympathetic 
were  injured,  and  the  vagus  also  cut  through,  although  no 
pathologic  conditions  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  cir- 
culatory system  have  followed.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  vagus  nerve  alone  is  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
activity  of  these  involuntary  organs. 

In  the  new  Chamber  ol  Deputies  a  new  club  has  been 
formed,  which  will  be  called  the  Parliamentary  Medical 
Club.  It  numbers  about  thirty  members  who  are  either 
physicians  or  are  of  a  pro-medical  turn  of  mind.  It  Is 
proposed  to  keep  up  an  intimate  connexion  with  all 
medical  representative  councils  of  the  empire,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  watch  over  the  Interests  of  the  profession  in  legis- 
lature. As  the  Government  has  in  contemplation  the 
constitution  of  a  health  ministry,  the  club  may  have  yet 
an  opportunity  of  doing  real  good  for  the  organization  of 
this  department.  It  is  already  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  a  general  public  health  law  lor  Austria. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE   MEDICAL   INSPECTION   OF   SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

Sir, — The  memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
issued  on  November  22nd,  and  printed  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Journal  of  November  30th,  p.  293  et  seij., 
places  the  whole  subject  of  medical  Inspection  of  school 
children  on  a  more  accurate  footing  than  it  has  hitherto 
attained.  The  scope  of  the  Act,  we  are  told,  Is  extensive, 
possibly  more  extensive  than  we  had  expected  at  first ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  properly 
planned,  equipped,  and  carried  out  on  the  fundamental 
bases  stated,  that  the  most  ardent  hyperergic  would  be 
satisfied.  The  inclusion  of  (I)  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  (2)  the  oversight  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
school  buildings,  (3)  the  prevention,  as  far  as  may  be,  of 
the  spread  of  Infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  includ- 
ing skin  diseases,  and  (4)  the  systematic  supervision  of 
the  personal  and  home  life  of  the  child  must  be  welcomed 
with  satisfaction,  and  the  admission  that  the  Act  does  not 
aim  at  a  mere  collection  of  statistics,  but  proposes  to  deal 
radically  with  defects  by  what  i3  termed  "  measures  of 
amelioration"  still  further  commands  a  wholehearted 
approval.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  told,  since  the 
work  of  medical  Inspection  cannot  be  properly  accom- 
plished by  medical  men  without  assistance,  that  the 
co-operation  of  the  teacher,  the  school  nurEe,  and  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  to  be  sotight.  In  another  passage 
the  health  visitor  is  mentioned  aa  a  valuable  subsidiary 
agent  whose  co-operation  has  done  much  in  the  past. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  goodwill  of  the  Board,  the  excel- 
lent object  of  the  Act,  with  its  wide  scope  and  the  amount 
of  painstaking  preparation  which  has  been  expended, 
would  promise  well,  but  when  one  begins  to  analyse  the 
machinery  for  carrying  out  these  aims,  a  degree  ol  disap- 
pointment cannot  be  suppressed.  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  w5th  the  anomaly  of  the  choice  of  the  medical  officers 
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of  health  as  the  chief  inspec'.ois,  nor  with  the  proposed 
requirements  for  qualifying  a3  a  medical  inspector,  since 
you  have  already  done  so  in  a  most  able  manner  in  the 
leading  article  In  the  Journal  of  November  30th.  Bat  I 
should  like  to  re  allowed  to  deal  with  another  impor- 
tant factor,  which  bears  closely  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
machinery — namely,  the  subsidiary  agents.  As  stated, 
these  are  the  tea:her,  the  school  nurse,  the  parent,  guar- 
dian, and  possibly  the  health  visitor.  The  eighteenth 
paragraph  states  that  the  present  regulations  are  only 
providing  for  the  initiation  of  the  Act,  and  that  other 
subjects  are  receiving  careful  consideration.  Among 
these  are  several  which  deal  with  the  teacher.  "  The 
Board  is  urging  the  necessity  of  giving  special  instruction 
In  the  principles  of  hygiene  to  all  students  in  every  type 
of  training  college,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  deal 
profitably  with  this  subject  in  the  schools "  But  we 
learn  in  the  next  sentence  that  it  will  take  time  to  deal 
lightly  and  effectually  with  these  subjects. 

In  her  excellent  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
(October  12tb,  1907.)  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  pointed  out  the 
very  great  importance  of  instructing  teachers  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  and  emphasized  the  point  that  without 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  this  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  the  utility  of  the  measure  must  necessarily  be 
impaired.  If  one  limits  oneself  for  the  moment,  to 
medical  inspection  proper,  one  finds  that  even  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  application  of  the  Act,  when  bat  three 
examinations  of  each  child  will  be  carried  out,  the 
energies  of  the  medical  inspector  alone  will  fail  to  cover 
the  objects,  without  the  co  operation  of  the  teachers. 
But  that  co-ODeration  must  ba  intelligent,  if  it  Is  to  be 
employed  and  experience  has  taught  that  the  average 
teacher  in  elementary  schools  ba3  practically  no  know 
ledge  of  the  most  fundamental  essentials  of  hygiene. 
How  far  the  co-operation  will  be  rf  quired  naturally  de- 
pends on  the  character  and  form  of  the  Inspection  re- 
quired. The  memjrdndum  sketches  out  what  It  calls 
•  minimum  "  requirements,  and  one  has  to  suppose  that 
each  local  education  authority  will  have  a  free  hand  In 
forming  its  own  schedule.  That  this  is  undesirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  results  to  be  collected  will  do 
doubt  be  generally  admitted.  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie,  the 
medical  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Scot- 
land, has  drawn  up  a  most  suitable  schedule,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  and  other  Scottish  School 
Boards.  This  schedule  includes  four  paragraphs  which 
are  to  be  rilled  in  by  the  teacher,  while  observations  of 
defects  of  various  kinds  are  also  to  be  noted  by  the  teacher 
and  entered  for  the  assistance  of  the  medical  inspector. 
A  teacher  versed  in  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  in  the 
methods  of  investigation  would  naturally  possess  ad- 
vantages for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  which  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  Is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  this  subject 
further,  since  its  importance  must  be  patent  to  all.  Next, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school  buildings  and  of  the  prevention  of  contagious  and 
Infective  conditions,  the  teacher  would,  if  competent,  be 
in  a  position  to  indicate  sources  of  trouble  which  might 
otherwise  occupy  much  time  of,  and  necessitate  endless 
trouble  to,  the  medical  Inspector.  In  the  fourth  point— 
the  supervision  of  the  personal  and  home  life  of  the  child 
—the  first  part  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers; 
while  as  far  as  the  latter  part  Is  concerned,  a  teac'ier  well 
trained  In  hygiene  could  at  times  do  more  indirectly  to 
attain  the  desired  end  than  even  the  medical  man.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  m3?s  treatrreit,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
measures  ol  ameliorauon.  su  e  y  one  of  the  sources  of 
failure  which  one  anticipates  would  lie  in  the  incom- 
petence or  want  of  undent  mding  of  thope  who  are 
called  upon  to  carry  out  the  iaatructions  of  the  medical 
advisers. 

That  the  cchool  nurse,  when  one  is  employed,  the 
parent  or  guardian,  and  the  health  visitor  could  in  several 
ways  assist  in  attaining  the  resnlts  hop-d  for  must  be 
admitted,  but  their  part  must  remain  secondary  to  that 
ol  the  sohool  teacher. 

It  is  therefore  extraordinary  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  have  formulated  all  the  elaborate  prepa'a- 
tlons  for  the  working  of  the  Act,  and  have  failed  to  deal 
logically  with  the  question  of  personnel.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  Act  failing  from  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  emplojment  ae  inspectors  of  medical  men  espe- 


cially trained  in  sanitary  science    rather    than  in  the 
diseases  and  defects  of  children. 

2.  The  postponement  of  equipping  the  teacher  so  that 
he  or  she  may  be  able  to  carry  cut  that  part  of  the  work, 
which  otherwise  may  be  neglected  or  become  difficult. 

3.  The  failure  to  insist  on  a  standard  schedule,  which 
each  local  education  authority  mutt  adopt  as  a  minimum. 

The  remedies  can  yet  be  applied,  before  failure  takes 
place.  It  would  be  wise  if  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion were  to  express  definite  opinions  on  the  details  of 
these  matters,  so  that  the  Education  Board  may  receive 
advice  on  which,  perhaps,  it  may  act.  That  details  and 
not  only  general  principles  must  be  dealt  with  is  shown 
by  the  confusion  of  ideas  met  with  in  the  memorandum. 

It  would  be  well  to  draw  up  schemes  (1)  with  regard  to 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  an  ideal  medical  inspector  ; 
(2)  with  regard  to  the  course  of  Instruction  in  hygiene 
requisite  for  the  trainicg  of  school  teachers;  (3)  with 
regard  to  the  proper  person  for  teaching  hygiene  to  the 
teachers;  and  (4)  with  regard  to  the  schedule  of  inspec- 
tion, including  the  allocation  of  those  points  which  are 
required  to  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher,  and  those  poicts  on 
which  the  medical  man  must  gain  his  information 
directly. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  in  conclusion, 
that  at  my  request  the  Division  of  Hampstead  endorsed 
the  view  that  such  instruction  of  school  teachers  in 
hygiene  is  a  real  necessity,  by  adopting  the  resolution  to 
this  effect,  which  was  carried  at  the  Congress  on  School 
Hjglene  held  in  London  in  August  of  this  year,  without  a 
dissentient  voice. — I  am,  etc., 

Wembley,  Deo.  3rd.  H.  W.  Armit. 

Sir, — When  you  inserted  your  leader  on  this  subject  I 
am  sure  you  overlooked  the  tact  that  you  were  about  to 
do  a  grave  injustice  to  a  large  section  of  the  profession 
who  are  many  of  them  working  for  the  national  good  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  We,  as  a  body  of 
medical  officers  of  health  are  fu'ly  aware  that  we  have  not 
the  sympathy  ncr  the  co  operation  of  the  large  body  tf 
the  profession  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  Association; 
but  you  must  not  forget  that  we  possess  among  our 
number  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  to  us  far  more  than  to  the  general 
ptactitioner  is  due  the  improvement  of  the  national 
health. 

The  question  cf  the  fitness  or  suitability  of  this  person 
or  that  for  the  new  work  lends  itself  to  argument,  not 
wholly  untainted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the 
debater.  Perhaps  a  few  lines  can  be  laid  down  as  a  basis 
of  agreement  outside  the  question  of  self. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  medical  officers  in  the  large  cities 
who  are  already  devoting  their  whole  time  to  their  work 
cannot  do  more  than  establish  in  their  departments  a 
bureau  for  the  collation  and  interpretation  of  the  facts 
gathered  for  them  by  the  Ecbools  inspector. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  men  engaged  in  ordinary 
competitive  general  practice  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  the  domestic  and  hygienic  details  of  the  patients  of 
other  competing  practitioners. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  medical  effbers  of  health  who 
only  receive  a  nominal  salary  and  who  may,  if  any  body 
may, come  within  your  category  of  sanilarlans  who  betray 
their  trust,  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  up  this  work  and 
carry  it  out  efficiently. 

But,  Sir,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  not  a 
few  men  who,  having  been  geceral  practitioners  first  and 
health  officers  afterwards,  who  have  qualified  for  the 
service  not  only  by  acquiring  the  D.P.H.,  but  have  gained, 
in  the  labcrious  and  arduous  duties  of  contract  woik  and 
out-patient  practice,  a  knowledge  both  of  public  health  and 
of  the  conditions  under  which  children  are  born  and  die 
in  our  slums,  and  who,  above  all  other  men,  are  qualified 
doubly  for  this  work. 

To  these  men  who  in  great  measure  loyally  sacrificed 
their  private  work  and  ruined  their  midwifery  connexion, 
who  have  not  (eared  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  property 
holder  and  the  jerry- builder,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  of  getting  back  what  they  have  lost.  If  their  hearts 
are  in  the  work  of  the  health  department  they  will  relin- 
quish the  curative  side  of  their  work  and  devote  them- 
selves to  a  whole-time  appointment,  and  if  they  have  no 
love  for  sanitation,  but  prefer  the  old  lines  of  medical 
practice,  the  public  health  service  will  be  well  rid  of  such 
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and  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  agalnat  fixity  ol  tenure 
will  be  silenced. 

ODe  of  your  correspondents  points  out  that  as  a  county 
medical  cfficer  of  health  he  has  no  time  to  do  this  work. 
Of  course  he  has  not ;  nor  have  the  working  medical 
officers  of  any  of  the  counties  or  any  of  the  great  towns. 
Another  says  that  the  examination  must  take  up  the  hours 
he  devotes  to  general  practice.  Very  true;  he  has  to 
choose  which  it  will  suit  him  to  abandon.  But  let  us 
have  no  more  sneers  at  those  men  who  have  done  their 
best  for  public  health,  and  who  deserve  better  things  at 
your  hands  than  the  leader  on  the  subject. 

Personally  I  can  and  will  do  the  work,  if  they  will  let 
me;  I  shall  become  a  whole- timer,  and  get  quite  as  much 
out  of  It  as  out  of  the  practice  which,  I  am  convinced,  no 
wholehearted  medical  cffiser  of  health  can  conduct  with 
profit.— I  am,  etc  , 
December  8th.  A  PART-TIME  M.O.H. 


Sir, — In  the  Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Education- 
published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  November  30th — there  are  many  questions 
raised  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  profession  should 
very  carefully  consider,  but  if  our  opinions  are  to  be  of 
any  avail  they  must  be  expressed  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  as  the  various  local  education  authorities  are 
already  considering  the  working  of  the  Act,  or  will  very 
shortly  be  doing  so,  and  naturally  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  influence  them  now  than  It  will  be  after  they  have 
formulated  their  opinions. 

Both  the  success  of  the  Act  and  the  position  of  the 
profession  in  the  working  of  it  depend  very  largely  on 
these  first- formed  opinions  of  the  local  authorities,  and  we 
have  in  our  Division  an  easy  and  effective  means  of 
making  our  own  suggestions  heard.  If  every  Division 
would  at  once  meet  and  discuss  the  Memorandum,  and  in 
some  way  bring  its  views  before  the  proper  authority,  the 
result  could  not  fall  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of 
county  councils  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  various 
Divisions  concerned  to  have  joint  meetings. — I  am,  etc., 

Bradford-ou-Avou,  Dec.  lltb.  CHAS.  E.  S.  F^EMMING. 


THE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEETING. 

Sir, — The  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  has 
done  me  the  honour  of  replying  to  one  part  of  my  letter 
of  November  9th,  in  which  I  referred  to  a  supplementary 
agenda  of  business  containing  resolutions  which  had  not 
been  advertised  or  considered  by  the  Divisions,  and  he 
characterized  my  objection  to  this  as  a  "  misunder- 
standing," since  "  motions  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
reports  of  Council  or  Committees"  do  not  require  pre- 
vious notice,  and  "it  is  absolutely  Impossible  to  require 
notice  of  amendments."  The  former  statement— that 
Council  or  Committee  reports  may  be  mangled  out  of 
all  recognition  without  notice,  if  really  in  terms  of  the 
XXXIst  Article  of  Association— shows  that  the  rule  Is 
in  need  of  amendment;  and  the  latter  statement  is  surely 
open  to  grave  objection.  Amendments  may  be  not  only 
destructive  of  the  original  motion  and  leave  us  "  as  we 
were,"  but  introduce  a  fresh  line  of  policy  of  far-reaching 
influence  on  the  Association.  Two  of  these  so-called 
amendments  were  of  that  character,  and,  if  they  had 
been  reached  and  passed,  would  have  most  gravely 
affected  the  relations  between  consultants  and  general 
practitioners.  Yet  Dr.  Maf.donald  passed  these  ai 
"  in  order,"  and  they  were  ass'gned  their  place  in  the 
paper  of  business  by  the  words  in  italics  :  "  For  insertion 
after  item  35  in  the  Agenda "  The  principle  of  my 
objection  to  undiscussed  motions,  which  Dr.  Cox  com- 
plained in  his  letter  of  November  9th  was  frequently 
violated,  is,  however,  admitted  by  the  Chairman,  and  It 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  the  future  no  motions 
"sprung  on  the  meetiDg,"  as  Dr.  Fothergill  calls  them, 
will  be  brought  to  a  decision.  Whether  it  is  wise  or 
even  feasible  to  allow  discussion  of  such  new  motions 
is  doubtful,  but  might  be  left  to  the  Chair  to  decide,  if  in 
accord  with  the  sense  of  the  meeting 

The  constitutional  principle  Dr.  Macdonald  enunciates 
fn  the  ninth  paragraph  of  his  letter  contains  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  trne  character  and  reliability 
ol  the  Representative  Meeting.  He  says  that  "  it  should 
act  as  a  body  of  delegates — that  i3  to  say,  in  accordance 


with  the  instructions  from  Its  constituents."  How  Is  It  to 
act,  then,  when  its  members  are  elected  by  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  constituents,  and  when  they  receive  little  or  no 
instructions  ?  That  such  is  the  case  now  cannot  be 
denied  by  the  majority  of  the  Divi&ions.  Take  note  ol  the 
numbers  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Divisions  at  the 
present  serious  juncture,  and  observe  not  only  their 
miserable  proportions,  but  the  wholesale  votes  lor  or 
against  according  as  they  are  advised  by  their  Representa- 
tives. The  average  member  is  either  indifferent  to,  or 
cannot  understand  without  Inside  knowledge,  the  merits 
of  the  questions  presented  to  him.  The  Representative 
Meeting  is  not  true  to  its  name. 

I  trust  that  a  "round-table  conference"  may  be  held, 
and  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement ;  but  no  com- 
promise is  possible  without  retaining  some  effective 
control  over  the  decisions  ol  the  Representative  Meeting. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  my  regret  at  the  appeal 
made  In  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  in  the  name  of 
the  Representative  MeetiDg  to  the  amour  propre  of  the 
delegates  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Divisions  ?  The  matters 
in  dispute  are,  or  should  be,  outside  ol  all  personal 
considerations. — I  am,  etc., 

Edinburgh,  Dec  iOtb.  A.  WALKER. 


ETHER  ADMINISTRATION  BY  THE  OPEN 
METHOD. 

Sir. — I  have  read  with  Interest  Mr.  Bellamy  Gardner's 
article  under  the  above  heading  in  your  issue  of 
November  23rd,  and  agree  with  the  majority  of  his 
statements.  Mr.  Gardner,  however,  states  that  adults 
can  be  satisfactorily  anaesthetized  ab  initio  by  ether  on 
an  open  mask.  This  may  be,  but  I  cannot  understand  an 
expert  like  Mr.  Gardner  subjecting  his  patients  to  such  a 
disagreeable  method. 

He  also  states  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
ease  and  simplicity  with  which  anaesthesia  may  be  main- 
tained by  ether  on  an  open  mask.  Possibly  his  experience 
with  this  method  is  greater  than  mine,  but  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  several  cases  with  adults. 

I  have  given  up  the  open  mask  for  Dr.  Hewitt's 
C.E.  inhaler,  and  find  it  answers  admirably  for  adminis- 
tering ether.  The  close-fitting  facepiece  of  Dr.  Hewitt's 
apparatus  prevents  that  access  of  air  which  delays  induc- 
tion, and  which  in  many  cases  renders  it  impossible  to 
maintain  a  proper  degree  ol  anaesthesia  when  the  open 
mask  is  used. 

I  induce  anaesthesia  with  gas  and  ether  In  the  ordinary 
way,  and  then  proceed  with  Dr.  Hewitt's  inhaler,  or  I  use 
the   latter    throughout,  first  inducing  anaesthesia  with 
CiE2  —I  am.  etc., 
London,  \V„  koy.  28Lh.  W.  MONRO  ANDERSON. 


Sir, — For  some  time  I  have  been  administering  ether 
by  the  open  method — first,  by  using  the  ordinary  Clover's 
inhaler  without  the  bag ;  later  by  an  Allis's  inhaler;  and 
now,  in  the  attempt  to  simplify  apparatus,  simply  a  gauze 
bandage.folded  twice  over  a  squared  wire,  and  surrounded 
by  a  folded  towel. 

The  use  of  such  a  simple  apparatus  allows  one  also 
readily  to  change  to  ether  and  chloroform  mixtures,  or  to 
pure  chloroform,  ii  found  advisable;  and  it  admits  cf  the 
use  of  chloride  of  ethyl  to  induce  anaesthesia,  3  c.cm.  cf 
ethyl  chloride  sprayed  intermittently  over  the  gauze 
bandage  being  sufficient  to  give  an  effectual  ethjl- 
chlorideether  sequence,  with  rapid  loss  of  consciousness 
and  consequent  benefit  to  the  patient,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  struggling. 

The  average  amount  of  ether  used  in  my  last  20  cases — 
with  a  simple  gauze  and  towel  appaiatus — was  1  oz.  an 
hour  in  excess  of  the  average  quantity  used  in  a  series  of 
cases  where  Clover's  inhaler  with  a  closed  bag  was  used. 
A  relatively  larger  quantity,  however,  was  used  to  induce 
the  anaesthesia,  but  quite  a  small  amount  sufficed  to  keep 
it  up. 

Naturally,  as  one  gains  experience  of  the  method  the 
quantity  used  is  lessened. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  one  objection  often  brought  for- 
ward against  theuseof  ether— the  need  of  special  appa- 
ratus—is non-existent,  and  that  ary  one  with  the  simplest 
of    apparatus    can    Induce    ac    anaesthesia,    as    to    the 
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convenience  and  Eaftty  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
—I  am,  etc., 

William    Templeton,  M.B., 
Honorary  Extra  Anaesthetist, 

Samaritan  Hospital  for  WoT.ien. 
sow. 


MOVABLE  KIDNEY  FROM  A  SURGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 
Sir,— Tfcder  the  above  heading  Mr.  William  Billington, 
In  an  excellent  paper  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  November  3Dth,  describes  an  operation  which 
he  says  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Gaelet.  It  might  with 
equal  justice  be  described  as  a  modification  of  the  method 
suggested  and  illustrated  by  me  In  the  Journal  of 
December  24th,  1904,  and  subsequently  published  in  the 
Mtdhal  Annual  of  1906,  and  in  the  last  edition  of 
Jacobson's  Operations  of  Surgery.  My  method  consists 
essentially  in  slinging  the  kidney  by  Its  own  capsule  to 
the  external  arcuate  ligament  In  almost  exactly  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Billington  slings  It  to  the  last  rib.  The  flap 
tn  my  cases  Is  fashioned  from  the  true  capsule,  but  has 
the  base  upwards  instead  of  downwards  as  suggested  by 
Mr,  Billington.  "While  I  admit  that  the  kidney  Is  more 
nearly  in  its  normal  position  if  slung  to  the  last  rib,  I 
hold  that  the  risk  of  wounding  the  pleura  weighs  against 
the  theoretical  advantage  of  exact  anatomical  reposition. 

Mr.  Billington  has  been  fortunate  in  avoiding  this  risk, 
but  I  am  sure  in  iess  experienced  hands  such  immunity 
would  hardly  be  obtained. 

The  external  arcuate  ligBment  Is  easily  recognized,  It  is 
transverse,  and  not  oblique  as  is  the  last  rib,  and  it  is  so 
strong  that  there  is  very  little  risk  of  the  kidney  breaking 
away  from  it  except  by  tearing  of  the  capsule,  an  occur- 
rence which  might  as  readily  happen  if  the  last  rib  were 
chosen  as  a  support. 

From  the  after  history  of  my  own  cases  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  method  of  slinging  the  kidney  by  its  own  capsule 
is  uniformly  successful  if  properly  cairied  out. 

My  object  in  writing  this  note  is  not  to  defend  my  pro- 
cedure as  against  that  of  Mr.  Billington,  but  to  point  out 
that  the  method  of   using  the  capsule  as  a  sling  is  not 
new.—]  am,  etc , 
Belfast.  Lee  ;<ai)  Andrew  Fullerton,  F.R.C.S.Irel. 


THE    BRA.DSHAW    LECTURE:    A    COMMENT. 

Sir,— In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  March  19th, 
1904,  Dr.  James  Barr  published  a  clinical  lecture  on  the 
treatment  oi  serous  effusions,  in  which  he  claimed  that 
the  injection  of  sterilized  air  after  tapping  was  a  new  and 
original  method  of  treatment  introduced  by  himself. 
Among  others.  I  pointed  out,  In  a  letter  to  the  Journal, 
that  the  introduction  of  sterilized  air  after  tapping  was 
well  known  on  the  Continent,  and  cited  a  case  of 
pyopneumothorax  which  Professor  Potain  had  treated 
successfully  In  138S  by  that  means.  Dr.  Barr,  in  a 
characteristic  letter,  protested  that  Professor  Potato's 
case  was  irrelevant,  because  it  was  one  of  pyopneumo- 
thorax, which  eve:y  surgeon  knew  ought  to  have  been 
treated  by  resection  and  drainage,  as  I  also  should  have 
known. 

In  your  issue  of  November  9th  you  published  the 
Bradslnw  Leottusa  delivered  on  November  5th  by  Sir 
James  Barr.  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
M.  Potain's  case,  to  which  I  had  so  foolishly  called  atten- 
tion, is  there  quoted  by  the  lecturer  as  entirely  relevant, 
with  the  following  remarkable  condition: 

Empyema  is  one  of  those  numerous  diseases  which  the 
surgeons  have  taken  under  their  own  special  care,  but  they 
nave  done  nothing  to  advance  its  treatment.  .  .  .  When  a 
surgeon  bus  to  deal  with  a  purulent  effusion  in  the  chest, 
about  the  only  idea  which  he  can  get  Into  his  head  is  free 
drainage,  and  forthwith  out  comes  a  piece  of  rib  and  in  goes  a 
large  drainage  tube. 

Truly  "  the  convolutions  of  the  human  brain  are  very 
wonderful.'-!  am,  etc., 


.  Nov.  26J.U, 


D.  W.  Bamways. 


ACUTE  GE^ERAXIZJNG  PERITONITIS  AND  ITS 
TREATMENT. 

Sir,— in  the  Buniss  Medical  Journal  for  Novem- 
ber 30th  Mr.  Cai  wardlne  has  published  a  most  Interesting 
paper  on  the  (r<  itmi  nt  to  be  adopted  in  eases  of  soiling 
or  lufectlon  cf  peritoneum,    lie  strongly  supports   the 


drainage  of  that  cavity  by  means  of  rubber  tubes  through 
multiple  incisions. 

Such  a  procedure  has  two  distinct  drawbacks :  (1)  The 
period  of  convalescence  is  lengthened  by  the  insertion  of 
the  tubes,  and  (2)  the  point?  at  which  the  tubes  peifoxate 
the  wall  are  the  potential  sites  of  abdominal  hernia. 

If  drainage  can  be  avoided,  a  material  advantage  Is 
gained.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  some  time  to  close 
the  abdomen  completely  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  and 
when  drainage  is  employed,  it  Is  only  by  means  of  a  small 
tube  carried  down  to  the  seat  of  a  perforation  in  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  wh?n  the  suture  has  been  unsatis- 
factory owing  to  the  condition  of  the  visceral  wall. 

In  cases  of  recently  perforated  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer 
the  peritoneum  is  rather  soiled  than  infected,  and  should 
be  cleansed  by  irrigation,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
the  pelvis  and  loins.  The  abdomen  is  then  closed  in 
layers.  This  treatment  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is 
worthy  of  trial. 

In  cases  of  appendicitis  with  diffuse  peritonitis  the 
conditions  are  somewhat  different,  Here  the  peritoneum 
is  infected.  Dudgeon  and  Sargent  have  shown  that  the 
area  of  actual  infection  is  often  limited,  although  sero-pus 
or  turbid  fluid  is  found  widely  diffused  between  the  coils 
of  the  intestine.  This  turbid  fluid  has  been  shown  by  the 
same  observers  to  be  sterile  in  a  great  majority  of 
instances. 

In  consequence  of  these  observations  it  has  been  my 
practice  to  remove  the  appendix,  swab  out  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  organ,  and  close  the  abdomen  in  layers.  In 
the  majority  cf  cases  the  wound  heals  by  first  intention, 
and  the  patient  is  out  of  bed  in  the  space  of  two  weeks.  If 
suppuration  occurs  it  is  caused  by  the  Bacillus  coli 
communis,  and  subsides  in  a  short  time  provided  an  absorb- 
able suture  has  been  used.  It  is  rare  for  a  secondary 
abscess  to  form. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  what  one  means  by  diffuse  peri- 
tonitis, but  I  can  only  say  that  I  now  treat  cases  success- 
fully by  this  method,  which  I  should  have  formerly  called 
general  peritonitis  and  drained  for  that  reason.  A  tube 
introduced  into  the  abdomen  quickly  becomes  surrounded 
by  adhesions  and  can  then  only  drain  its  immediate 
neighbourhood — it  cannot  drain  any  large  area.  The 
surgeon  can  only  remove  the  source  of  infection  and 
roughly  clean  the  peritoneum  ;  the  real  cleansing  must 
be  a  vital  process. — I  am,  etc., 
London.  W.,  Dec.  2nd.  Cuthbert  S.  WtALLACE. 


THE  BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 
Sir, — On  page  1680  of  the  Journal  of  December  7th,  to 
an  article  on  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  the  inaccuracy 
and  weakness  of  the  Committee's  last  manifesto  to  the 
Governors  are  deservedly  exposed ;  but  near  the  foot  cf 
the  page  I  read : 

The  next  paragraph  deals  with  the  prohibition  rule  over 
which  the  whole  controveisy  raged.  It  states  that  this  was 
the  suggestion  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  but  it  omits  to 
mention  that  tlie  D.-an  in  proposing  it  in  writing,  was  not 
aoilng  as  the  representative  of  his  colleagues,  two  other  gen- 
tlemen being  on  the  Committee  specially  for  that  purpose  ; 
that  it  was  his  own  private  proposal,  BDd  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  staff  for  approval,  and  when  it  uas,  tlie  staff 
would  have  none  of  it. 

In  the  Interests  of  accuracy  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  portions  I  have  italicized.    The  suggestions  I  sent 
in  writing  to  the  President  were  (as  has  also  been  stated 
by  my  colleagues)  intended  merely  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
between  the  stall  and  the  Committee.    I  submitted  them 
to  my  colleagues  ten  days   before  I   sent  them  to  the 
President ;    but  though  my  proposals  obtained  considerable 
support,  and  an  amendment  to  them  was  lost,  they  failed  to 
secure  enough  votes  to  pass.    I  had  wished  the  suggestions 
to  go  from  the  staff  itself,  to  try  to  divert  the  President 
and  Committee  from  their  so-called  "  sanction  rule,"  which 
they  were  then  determined  to  force  upon  us.    This  was  as 
follows : 
That  before  the  appointment  of  any  applicant  for  election  to 
any  post  on  the  honorary  staff  he  shall  consent  not  to 
apply  for  any  other  hospital  or  public  appointment  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 
During  the  ten  days'  interval  several  of  my  colleagues 
visited    the    President,   but    failed   to  persuade  him   to 
abandon  the  " sanction  rule"  to  favour  ol  something  less 
repugnant  to  our  feelings.    Then  I  wrote  to  the  President 
suggesting  some  such  rules  as  I  had  proposed  to  my 
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colleagues  as  an  alternative  plan.     The  result  was  the 
abandonment  of  the  "  sanction  rale." 

The  "  prohibition  rule,"  as  you  term  it,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  live  clauses  of  my  proposal  which  was  not 
originated  by  me,  for  I  had  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
limitation  of  public  (professional)  appointments  from  the 
Committee's  own  "  sanction  rule,"  recognizing  that  if  we 
wished  the  President  and  Committee  to  drop  that  per- 
nicious rule,  the  bait  must  be  made  sufficiently  tempting. 
This  was  the  more  neceBsary  because  it  was  one  of  our 
own  colleagues  on  the  "  consulting  "  staff  who  had  induced 
the  Committee  to  Include  the  words  "  or  public "  In  the 
sanction  rule. — I  am,  etc., 

Clifton,  Not.  9th.  ARTHUR  B.  PuOWSE. 


THE    REPRESENTATION    OF   THE    MEDICAL 

FACULTY    ON    THE    SENATE    OF    THE 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON. 

Sir, — It  Is  of  little  use  whipping  a  dead  horse,  and  the 
concentration  controversy  is  over,  but  I  must  defend  the 
accuracy  of  my  previous  letter. 

The  Dean  of  St.  George's  suggests  that  I— by  this 
letter  —  produced  a  false  impression  in  regard  to  his 
medical  school  and  its  claim  for  an  Institute  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  University  Calend.tr  (1906-7)  states  that  there  are 
two  preliminary  scientific  students  belonging  to  St. 
George's.  To  confirm  this  statement  I  looked  over  the 
examination  pass  lists,  and  I  found  one  student  belonging 
to  St.  George's  passed  the  Intermediate  MB.  Examination 
In  the  year  1905  -6.  The  Dean  states  that  33  students 
were  transferred  from  St.  George's  to  University  or  King's 
Colleges  between  1905  and  1907.  The  33  would  Include 
Btudencs  who  entered  in  1903-4,  aud  some  at  least  who 
entered  in  1902-3  Thus  the  average  transferred  per 
annum  would  be  10  at  most.  Among  the  10  would  be 
conjoint  students,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students 
who  required  preparation  for  the  first  Fellowship  exami- 
nation. Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
now  happily-defunct  "Concentration  Committee,"  I  main- 
tain that  the  University  of  London  cannot  be  expected 
to  build  and  endow  an  institute  for  the  teaching  of 
conjoint  students  and  the  undergraduates  of  other 
universities. 

Will  the  Dean  kindly  state  the  number  of  University 
of  London  students  that  have  been  transferred  from 
St.  George's  In  the  last  two  years?  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  letter  rather  than  mine  may  convey  a  false 
Impression. — I  am,  etc., 

Leonard  Hill. 

London  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Dec.  4th. 


EPSOM   COLLEGE. 

Sik, — Last  week  I  received  a  circular  from  the  Charity 
Voting  Reform  Association,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  my 
name  in  ink  as  subscriber  to  Epeom  College.  With  much 
that  the  Association  says  I  fully  agree,  but  I  do  not  agree 
that  Epsom  College  is  in  any  sense  a  charity.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  is  also  the  privilege,  of  every 
doctor  who  can,  to  make  provision  for  those  who  fall  by 
the  way,  and  I  trust  that  all  medical  men  will  agree  with 
me  and  say  to  the  Charity  Voting  Reform  Association 
— Hands  oil"  Epaom  College. 

Personally,  I  regret  that  the  profession  has  two  separate 
bodies  to  help  the  less  fortunate  members,  for  if  the  funds 
were  worked  together  great  economy,  and  therefore  in- 
creased relief,  mast  result. — I  am,  etc  , 

Paignton,  Dec.  9th.  Griffith  C.  Wilkin. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH. 


POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


The  fourth  Congress  on  Clirnatotherapy  and  the  Hygiene 
of  Towns  will  be  held  at  Biarritz  from  April  20th  to  25th, 
1908,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Pitrea. 

A  new  Psycho-Neurological  Institute  in  St,  Petersburg, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Bechtereff,  towards  the 
cost  of  which  a  sum  of  600,000  roubles  was  contributed  by 
private  subscribers,  has  recently  been  opened. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  Atkin,  of  Sheffield,  whose 
wiil  has  now  been  proved,  left  £500  each  t"  tiie  Royal 
Infirmary,  the  Royal  Hospital,  and  the  Jes;op  Hospital,  all 
of  Sheffield. 


UNSOUND  POULTRY  AND  GAMK 
The  Corporation  of  London  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
letter  pointing  out  the  details  to  which  attention  should  be 
given  at  every  stage  of  killing,  storing,  and  packing  poultry 
and  game.  It  appears  that  the  valne  01  such  articles  of  food 
condemned  in  the  markets  every  year  is  considerable,  at  d  thai 
a  large  proportion  of  this  waste  is  due  to  carelessness  or 
ignorance  of  consignors  as  to  the  best  methods  of  preparing 
and  packing. 


THE  HINCKLEY  WORKHOUSE  INFIRM  A  :  .  . 
We  have  recently  had  to  draw  attention  to  the  altogether 
inadequate  provision  madebythe  Hinckley  Board  of  Gu3tdians 
for  their  sick  poor  and  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
infirmary,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  while  the 
guardians  neglect  to  take  any  steps  to  remedy  matters,  erysi- 
pelas continues  to  flourish  and  serious  cases  of  illness  rave  to 
be  treated  in  the  workhouse  itself.  A  recent  report  by  th>> 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector  states  that  the  infirmary  Is 
a  small  building  with  16  beds,  8  for  males  and  3  for  females. 
Owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  building,  thewhotScf 
the  infirmary  is  occupied  by  miles,  and  Instead,  al  having  lt> 
occupants,  22  men  and  1  boy  were  housed  tnere,  with  no  day- 
room  accommodation  and  no  means  of  classification. 

The  female  sick  are  housed  in  the  body  of  the  house,  in  on  a 
ward  ;  they  numbered  16  women  and  2  children.  In  the  mala 
receiving  ward  one  man  was  isolated  suffering  from  syphilis, 
and  in  the  male  side  of  the  workbouse  wbs  accommodated 
a  demented  case  who  has  fr*  qutntly  to  be  watched.  In  tha 
female  receiving  ward  a  woman  and  two  children  were  beh ig 
isolated  for  scarlet  fever  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's  visits. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  the  inspector  adds,  that  every  fr>  •-  5 
admission  has  to  be  admitted  direct  into  the  body  o(  the 
house. 

The  guardians'  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  enclosing  the  inspector's  report,  was  very  simple.  They 
had  decided  at  a  recent  meating  to  postpone  consideration  of 
the  matter  for  twelve  months,  and  they  adhered  to  that 
decision.  For  twelve  months,  therefore,  unless  the  Local 
Government  Board  use  the  powers  which  it  possesses,  or  the 
ratepayers  at  the  next  election  turn  out  the  present  guardians, 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  affairs  which  has  been  described 
will  continue.  It  is  to  bi  hoped  that  the  local  press  will  folly 
inform  the  ratepayers  of  the  need  there  is  for  infusing  soma 
new  blood  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  lock  after  their 
sick  poor. 


MEDICAL  CERTIFICATION  OF  PATIEKXS  FOR 
EMIGRATION  PURPOSES. 
District  Medical  Officer,  whose  case  waa  noted  under  this 
heading  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  October  19th, 
1907,  page  1110,  writes  again,  saying  that  the  guardians 
have  twice  refused  to  entertain  the  question  of  fees  for  the 
special  services  there  desnribed,  on  the  ground  that  tha 
examinations  and  ttie  filing  up  of  the  forms  properly 
came  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  district  medical  bracer: 
He  asks  whether  he  would  ba  justified  in  appealing  to  the 
J.ooal  Government  Board. 

■_*  We  are  still  of  opinion  that  our  correspondent  Is  en- 
titled to  extra  remuneration  for  this  very  special  duty,  and 
as  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed  by  any  further  appeal  to  th  a 
guardians  the  odIj  course  open  appears  to  be  that  of  laying 
his  case  before  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  should, 
however,  bear  In  mind  that  if  he  deoides  on  doing  so  a  copy 
of  his  application  will  be  forwarded  by  that  Board  to  the 
guardiaris,  and  even  this  may  possibly  give  offence 
to  the  latter  body.  Should  our  correspondent  hoar 
a  permanent  appointment,  he  might  risri;  tfcel  result 
of  his  application  to  the  higher  authority  ;  bus 
should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  only  a  temporary 
appointment  necessitating  periodical  re-election  to  office,  It 
would  be  unwise  to  take  any  such  action;  We  cannot 
recommend  taking  the  case  into  the  county  court,  as,  eves 
If  a  favourable  judgement  were  to  be  given  on  the  main 
point  at  issue,  the  amount  of  remuneration  awarded  might, 
and  probably  would,  be  quite  insufficient  to  compensate  him 
for  the  very  Irksome  duty.  The  least  objectionable  course 
would  be  to  write  a  polite  letter  to  the  guardians,  saying  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  undertake  any  Bueh  special  bxtia 
duties  in  the  future  unless  he  is  to  be  properly  remunerated 
for^ueh  special  services. 


MEDICO-ETHICAL. 
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The  advice  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  if 
members  it  based  on  medico- ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee, 

SUPERSESSION. 
Injured  Beginner  writes  :  A.  has  been  the  medical  attendant 
nf  B.'d  family  for  several  years,  and  has  reoently  attended 
Mrs.  B.  In  her  confinement.  Six  weeks  later  B.'s  child  was 
taken  ill,  and  C.  was  called  In  ;  after  attending  foraweek  tbe 
child  grew  worse,  and  a  consultation  with  A.  was  requested. 
C.  saw  A.,  who  refused  to  consult  with  him.  C.  then  offered 
to  hand  over  the  case  to  A.  entirely,  but  A.  refused,  saying 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Later  on  the 
same  day  B.  called  to  see  A.,  who  then  went  to  see  the 
patient,  and  sent  a  message  to  C.  to  ask  him  to  meet  him. 
U..  being  busy,  6aid  he  would  be  round  in  half  an  hour. 
A. 'a  partner,  who  had  not  previously  seen  the  case,  called 
for  C,  and  these  two  went  to  see  the  case  together.  They 
found  that  A.  had  already  visited  the  case.  C.  then  retired, 
and  refused  to  attend  any  longer.  Was  A.  justified  in  his 
action,  and  was  C.  well  guided  in  offering  to  retire  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  refusing  to  continue  In  attendance  after 
A  's  visit  r 

*_*.  A.  might  [have  Bhown  more  consideration  for  G.  It 
was  discourteous  to  refuse  either  to  consult  with  C.  or  to 
accept  C.'s  cffer  to  resign  the  case  in  his  favour.  C.'s 
conduct  was  correot  up  to  the  moment  when  A.  relented 
and  agreed  to  consult  with  him.  If  C.  could  not  go  when 
sent  'or  he  should  have  written  to  A.  to  explain  and  to 
requeBt  the  postponement  of  the  consultation,  or,  if  this  was 
impossible,  to  ask  A.  to  s eo  the  case  alone,  and  talk  it  over 
with  him  afterwards.  A.  could  hardly  be  expected  to  wait 
half  an  hour,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  was  justified 
in  seeing  the  patient,  but  he  should  have  left  a  note  for  C. 
If  C,  instead  of  retiring  from  the  case,  had  called  on  A.  to 
talk  over  the  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mutual  explana- 
tions oould  have  followed,  and  the  matter  would  have  ended 
differently. 

A  DISCLAIMER. 
Seaghan  P.  MacEn-ki  (John  P.  Henry),  Dublin,  writes  :  A 
snort  time  ago  I  was  consulted  about  his  eyes  by  the  editor 
of  a  provincial  newspaper.  On  his  return  home,  being 
evidently  unacqoainted  with  the  rules  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, he  inserttd  in  bis  paper,  a  laudatory  paragraph  about 
me.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  paragraph  in  question  was 
written  and  inserted  without  my  knowledge,  consent,  or 
approbation. 


iro- 


DEATHS  under  chloroform  in  general 

HOSPITALS. 
!>r.  Waldo,  Coroner  for  Southwjiik,  held  an  inquest  on 
December  7th  on  a  patient  who  had  died  in  Guy's  Hospital 
while  uader  an  anaesthetic  given  preparatory  to  an  operation 
for  cancer.  This  was,  it  appsars,  the  thirty-eighth  case  of  death 
under  anaesthetics  at  Guy  s  which  had  been  investigated  by 
the  same  coroner  since  the  middle  of  1901,  a  period  of  six  and 
a  half  years.  The  patient,  John  Chinn,  aged  68,  had  had  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  in  May  last,  and  had  subsequenly  com- 
plained of  a  swelling  in  the  neck  for  which  he  had  sought 
advice  at  His  Throat  Hospital,  Golden  Square,  and  the  Sea- 
men's Hospital,  and  had  ultimately  been  admitted  to  Guy's 
on  October  15th.  On  October  17th  one-half  of  the  tongue  w*as 
removed  for  cancer,  the  patient  being  under  anaesthetics  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  five  weeks  later  a  second  operation  for 
the  removal  of  glands  was  dono  under  ACE.  The  third, 
which  was  for  the  removal  of  wires  inserted  at  the  first  opera- 
tion, was  to  have  taken  place  on  D9cember  3rd.  At  the 
autopsy  muco-pus  was  found  in  the  bronchi,  and  cystic  disease 
in  one  of  the  kidneys.  The  following  is  brielly  the  medical 
evidence  given  : 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hooper,  II  )use-Sargeon  at  Guy's,  said  the  deceased 
was  In  hospital  for  cancer  of  the  tongua  when  witness  took  up 
his  duties  on  November  1st  Mr.  Golding-Blxd  had  removed 
half  the  tongue  on  October  17th  under  an  anaesthetic  given  by 
the  house-surgeon.  The  patient  was  an  hour  and  a  half  under 
anaesthetic,  and  got  over  it  all  right.  At  the  second  opera- 
tion ACE  was  given,  and  tliere  was  no  difficulty.  For  the 
third  operation  patient  had  b  en  properly  prepared,  his  urine 
was  etimined  under  wltno-s's  direction,  and  at  his  request 
Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the  clinical  assistants,  gave  tbe  anaesthetic. 
A»  lirst  AC  E.  was  given  on  a  cone  with  aspor^'e  in  it,  and  then 


tl  is  was  changed  for  chloroform  given  in  a  definite  proportion 
of  not  more  than  2  per  Cant.  The  fust  t  ign  of  anything  wrong 
was  a  little  coughing  after  the  patient  had  been  inhatiag  about 
live  miautes.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  he  went  a  little 
blue,  and  then  tbe  respiration  stopped.  The  chloroform  was 
removed  and  artificial  respiration  used  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  M.  B  ,  Clinical  Assistant  at  Ouy's,  said 
clinical  assistants  save  anaesthetics  when  called  upon.  Ether 
was  Bafer  tban  chloroform,  but  was  inadmissible  for  opera- 
tions on  the  jiws.  A. C.E  ,  followed  by  chloroform,  was  best. 
In  this  case  he  had  given  the  chloroform  by  the  Junker 
Inhaler,  by  which  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  conld  be  given. 
The  patienthad  twlcs  previously  been  anaesthetized  and  bore 
it  well.  He  was  a  sober  man.  There  was  no  excitement  or 
struggling.  Both  pulse  and  respiration  were  oarefully  noted 
by  witness.  The  first  symptom  of  anything  wrong  was  cough- 
ing. Then  the  chaDge  from  A  C.  E.  to  chloroform  was  made. 
Respiration  became  difficult,  and  then  the  pulse  stopped. 
Ether  was  inj  acted,  hot  flannels  applied,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion nsed.  Me  attributed  death  to  a  sudden  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  due  to  the  coughiog.  It  was  not  due  to 
an  overdose  of  chloroform  The  patient  had  only  about  four 
breaths  of  chloroform.  Witness  had  given  anaesthetics  in 
about  100  cases. 

Dr.  Theodore  Fisher  said  he  had  bad  considerable  experience 
in  making  post-mortem  examinations.  He  fonnd  on  external 
examination  the  body  fairly  well  nourished.  On  internal 
examination  he  found  the  heart  very  slightly  enlarged  and  the 
tricuspid  orifice  slightly  enlarged  ;  there  was  no  fatty  degenera- 
tion. The  large  vessels  were  on  the  whole  healthy.  There  was 
some  mucc-pus  in  the  bronchi ;  there  was  no  disease  of  the 
lungs,  stomach,  liver,  or  other  organs  except  the  kidneys ; 
there  was  hydronephrosis  of  the  left  kidney  and  cysts  in  the 
right.  He  attributed  death  to  respiratory  and  cardiac  failure. 
He  thought  defective  eOratlon  of  the  tlood,  due  to  obstruction 
of  the  large  bronchi  by  thick  mucc-pus,  had  predisposed  to 
cardiac  failure. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  wished  to  return  a 
verdict  of  natural  death,  but,  being  reminded  by  the  Coroner 
that  death  under  anaesthetic  could  not  be  considered  natural, 
agreed  on  the  following  verdict : 

"That  the  deceased  died  from  heart  failure  following  a  fit  of 
coughing  while  under  an  anaesthetic,  and  that  death  was  due 
to  misadventure." 

A  CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  CARBON  MONOXIDE. 
Wb  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Waldo,  Coroner  for  the  City  of  London, 
for  reports  of  a  case  of  medico-legal  importance,  among  the 
points  of  interest  being  the  failure  of  the  blood  In  tbe  poisoned 
person  to  respond  to  spectroscopic  tests,  the  fact  that  none  of 
those  who  approached  the  locked  door  where  the  gas  had 
escaped,  and  who  ultimately  broke  it  open,  smelt  gas  ;  and 
that  the  glass  in  closed  windows  of  the  room  remained  Intact, 
although  the  upper  part  of  door  was  blown  out  and  the  wall 
bulged,  as  a  consequence  of  the  explosion  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  a  lighted  candle  into  the  room.  Several  wit- 
nesses having  testified  that  there  was  no  smell  of  gas  until  the 
room  was  entered,  medical  evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Wirgman 
who  was  called  in  to  see  the  sufferers  from  the  explosion  im- 
mediately after  its  occurrence.  He  said  the  woman  smelt 
very  strongly  of  celluloid  :  and  he  picked  up  a  balrcomb  made 
of  that  material  on  the  stairs  Tbe  deceased,  Mr.  Levantin, 
who  was  quite  uncon?oious  when  he  saw  him,  but  was  breath- 
ing normally,  was  slightly  burnt  on  tbe  left  cheek,  and  his 
bands  were  scorched.  The  left  shoulder  of  his  coat  was  burned. 
There  was  no  smell  whatever  in  his  breath.  If  coal  gas  had 
been  inhaled,  he  would  have  expected  to  have  fonnd  some 
smell  of  It  at  his  mouth.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  normal, 
and  the  whites  were  not  reddened.  Tbe  skin  of  the  man's 
face,  except  where  burnt,  was  practically  of  the  normal  colour. 
He  thought  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  cause  of  the  condition 
being  coal  gas,  or  that  it  might  have  been  due  to  his  having 
thrown  do*n  an  explosive.  Mr.  Levantin  seemed  to  be 
burned  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  never  regained  conscious- 
ness so  as  to  make  a  statement. 

Dr.  F.  Womack  said  he  had  conducted  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  viscera,  blood,  etc.  of  deceased.  He  found  no  trace 
of  metallic  or  alkaloid  poisons — no  strychnine  nor  morphine. 
According  to  one  test  he  made,  carbonic  oxide  was  not  pre- 
sent :  and  another  test  also  gave  a  negative  result.  With  coal 
gas  1  part  in  10,000  would  give  a  characteristic  smell  :  while 
proportions  of  1  part  of  coal-gas  to  9  parts  of  air  would  give  a 
perfect  explosive  mixture.  In  a  case  of  gas  poisoning  he 
would  expect  to  smell  gas  in  the  victim's  breath.  At  the 
adjourned  inquiry  a  further  report  by  Dr.  Womeek,  who, 
owing  to  an  injury  to  his  knee  was  unable  to  be  present, 
was  read  by  the  Coroner.  In  it  be  said  that  he  had  further 
examined  the  materials  receivtd.  The  urine  was  slightly  alka- 
line, nearly  clear.  Ifccontained  neither  albumenor  sugar.  These 
bodies,  though  occasionally  found  in  cases  of  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning,  were  not  at  all  characteristic.  Some  dried  vomit, 
together  with  that  on  a  handkerchief,  had  been  submitted  to  a 
very  careful  anal j sis,  but  did  not  contain  any  traco  of  organic 
or  inorganic  poison  (no  alkaloid).  He  had  examined  the  small 
quantity  of  bloodstained  fluid  in  the  jar  of  viscera,  and  viae 
now  satisfied  as  to  the  presence  of  CBrbon  monoxide  in  the 
blood.    The  proportion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blocd 
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(haemoglobin)  which  was  converted  into  car  box  j  haemoglobin 
(the  compound  of  haemoglobin  with  carbon  monoxide)  was 
approximately  18  per  cent.  This  was  a  proportion  that  would 
probably  eventually  prove  fatal.  The  failure  of  the  spectro- 
scopic test,  be  said,  must  be  attributed  to  the  percentage  of 
carboxyhaemoglobin  being  too  small  for  this  method.  He 
hid,  however,  succeeded  in  deteotlng  It  by  two  chemical  tests. 
TheBe  were  both  entirely  satisfactory  ;  and  by  comparison  of 
the  colour  with  that  of  a  solution  of  carboxyhaemoglobin  of 
known  strength,  he  estimated  that  the  blood  contained  18  per 
cent,  of  carboxyhaemoglobin.  He  therefore  wished  to  modify 
his  former  opinion,  and  state  that,  while  agreeing  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  primarily  heart  failure  from  shock  due  to 
burns,  a  contributory  cause  was  carbon-monoxide  poisoning. 
He  understood  that  at  Guy's  Hospital  the  man  had  been  kept 
alive  for  some  hours  with  oxygen  inhalation,  and  thought  that 
during  this  time  the  proportion  of  carboxyhaemoglobin  was 
lessening,  and  that,  but  for  this  treatment,  he  would  probably 
have  died  sooner  from  carbon-monoxide  poisoning. 

The  Coroner  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  agreement  with 
Dr.  Kenelm  Dlgby,  who  said  that  the  fact  that  the  man  bad 
lived  8A  hours  from  the  time  he  was  taken  out  of  the  room, 
and  that  daring  this  time  he  was  treated  first  by  artificial 
respiration  end  then  for  five  hours  by  inhalation  of  pure 
oxygen,  would  account  for  much  of  the  carbon-monoxide  being 
got  rid  of. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  suicide,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  illuminating 
gas,  due  to  the  presence  of  10  per  cen*.  carbon-monoxide  In  a 
mixture  of  75  per  cent,  coal  g»s  and  25  per  cant,  carburetted 
water  gas. 


EXHUMATION  OF  THE  BODY  OP  AN  INFANT. 
It  is  a  suiiioiently  rare  occurrence  for  the  body  of  a  child 
■which  had  lived  but  a  little  over  a  fortnight  to  be  exhumed  by 
order  of  the  Home  Secretaiy,  but  such  a  case  has  just  occurred 
at  Aston,  Birmingham,  i'he  main  facts  of  the  ease  are 
brought  out  In  the  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest 

Dr.  F.  J.  Vincent  Hall  said  he  first  saw  tne  child  In  the 
street,  and  sent  the  midwife  with  it  to  his  surgery,  telling  her 
it  was  suffering  from  erysipelas.  At  his  surgery  he  took  the 
child's  temperature,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  child 
had  been  neglected.  The  tempaiature  w»s  practically  105°. 
He  notified  the  case  as  one  of  erysipelas.  Next  day,  when  he 
saw  the  child  at  home,  the  inllammation  had  fpread  all  over 
its  body.  Subsequently  he  learned  that  the  child  bad  died, 
that  Dr.  Dixon  had  given  a  certificate,  and  the  father  had 
registered  the  death.  Witness  thereupon  wrote  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  and  the  police,  and  finally  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  as  a  result  the  exhumation  bad  taken  place. 

Dr.  Frank  Dixon  said  he  was  called  In  by  the  father  to  see 
the  child  on  November  27th,  and  foand  it  suffering  from  a 
disease  of  the  skin.  It  was  a  well-nourished  child,  and  when 
he  saw  it  was  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  He  did  not  consider 
the  child  to  ba  suffering  from  erysipelas,  nor  would  blood 
poisoning  account  for  its  condition.  In  his  opinion  death  was 
due  to  oemphigus.    He  so  described  it  in  the  death  certificate. 

Dr.  Whltehouse,  police-surgeoon,  who  made  a  post-mortem 
examination,  said  death  was  due  to  exhaustion  following  upon 
pemphigus.    He  did  not  think  it  had  suffered  from  erysipelas. 

The  Coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  after  consultation 
returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  from  natural  causes"  in  accord- 
ance with  Dr.  Whitehouse'd  evidence.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Hall  was  quite  right  in  haviDg  the  inquiry,  and  that 
Dr.  Dixon  was  wrong  in  giving  a  certificate  of  death  so  soon. 


"REASONABLE  CARE  AND  SKILL" 
In  a  case  recently  heard  in  the  Manchester  County  Court 
Judge  Parry  put  the  legal  position  with  regard  to  ca^es  of 
alleged  negligent  treatment  by  medical  men  very  clearly  and 
pithily.  The  case  was  one  in  which  payment  of  an  account 
for  attendance  on  a  child  wa3  resisted  by  tho  parent  on  the 
ground  that  the  doctor  had  been  grossly  negligent,  and  his 
defence  to  this  charge  was  undertaken  by  the  Medical  Deft  nee 
Union.  It  wa3  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  medical  men  CDn- 
cerned  that  the  child  had  been  suffering  from  pneumonia  and 
that  treatment  recognized  by  the  profession  to  be  appropriate 
to  this  disease  was  followed.  The  case  was  adjourned  for 
farther  medical  evidence,  when  another  doctor  wno  had  biei 
called  in  subsequently  stated  that  the  child  had  suffered  from 
meningitis,  and  that  if  there  had  been  pneumonia  it  was 
secondary,  but  he  admitted  in  acsver  to  a  question  that  he 
could  not  say  that  the  first  doctor  had  failed  to  use  reasonable 
care  and  skill.  Defendant's  solicitor  thereupon  said  that  he 
could  rot  carry  the  defenca  any  further. 

His  Honour  said  he  quits  agreed.  It  was  a  hopeless  case 
from  the  beginning.  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  In  treating  lilness  a  dootor  only  undertook  to  brirg  to 
bear  a  reasonable  drgree  of  professional  care  and  skill.  He 
never  undertook  to  perform  a  cure,  any  more  than  a  lawyer 
undertook  to  bring  his  case  to  a  success fol  issue.  Hedidn'j 
even  undertake  to  bring  as  much  skill  to  bear  as  another 
doctor  might.  There  must  be  judgement  for  the  plaintiffs, 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Hislop,  the  defendant's  solicitor,  pointed  out  that  tho 


defendant  was  only  a  tram  driver,  and  asked  for  time  in  whloh 
to  pay. 

His  Honour  :  That  Is  jast  like  a  defendant,  r  irst  of  all  ha 
won't  pay,  then  he  blackguards  the  docior,  and  then  he  asks 
for  that  doctor's  meroy  and  time  in  which  to  pay.  However,  I 
don't  suppose  Dr.  Gregory  has  any  vicious  feeling.  He  was 
bound  to  justify  himself,  and  I  shall  make  a  small  order  for 
ten  shillings  a  month. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
Whbn  a  coroner  who  ia  also  a  medical  man  proclaims  in  the 
public  press  that  there  have  been  gross  irregularities  in  con- 
nexion with  inquests  which  he  has  held  In  a  public  institution, 
and  charges  one  of  the  junior  members  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  institution  with  gross  Ignorance,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  some  startling  facts  brought  forward  to  justify  these  alle- 
gations. According  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  the  Man- 
chester Evening  News  of  November  29th,  however,  the  chief 
complaints  which  Mr.  E  A  Gibson,  M  B.,  Coroner  for  tne  City  of 
Manchester,  brought  forward  were  that  In  one  case  an  autopsy 
had  baen  made  without  his  permission  and  that  in  another  the 
body  was  actually  removed  and  buried  before  he  could  hold  an 
inquest.  On  investigation  by  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians 
it  appeared  that  in  the  first  case  mentioned  the  medical  officer 
need  not  have  reported  it  to  the  Coroner  at  all,  but  did  so  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  giving  him  ample  time  to  Interfere  if  he 
thought  fit;  while  in  the  other  oase,  which  happened  some 
time  ego,  lhe  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  the 
Withingtcn  Workhouse,  iha  institution  in  question,  deolares 
that  the  facts  are  that  the  Coroner  had  decided  that  an  inquest 
was  unnecessary,  and  this  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
workhouse  cilioials,  they  had  handed  the  body  over  to  the 
relatives,  who  had  travelled  from  Denton  for  it.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  Coroner's  officer  arrived  with  the  permit,  but. 
on  learning  that  the  body  had  been  removed,  declined  to  hand 
it  over. 

The  cUarge  of  groES  ignorance  was  made  In  connexion  with 
some  point  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  "Crownero' Quest 
Law,"asubject  on  which  few  medical  practitioners,  we  believe, 
who  are  not  thea  selves  coroners  or  barristers,  would  care  to 
submit  themselves  for  examination. 

The  case  has  quite  naturally  given  rise  to  a  gocd  deal  of 
Irresponsible  chatter  In  the  local  press,  and  we  cannot  think 
that  any  public  ai\aataga  la  likely  to  arisa  therafioai. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  CASES. 
Finality  of  a  cert' ficate  —On  November  26th  the  Court  of 
Apnea!  heard  an  appeal  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Bromilow 
ar.d  Co.,  who  complained  that  the  county  court  jadge  at 
St.  Helens  had  not  given  due  effVxt  to  the  certificate  of  a 
medlCBl  referee.  It  appeared  that  the  certificate  of  the 
medical  referee  set  forth  that  the  applicant  had  recovered 
from  an  accident  which  he  bad  sustained,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  resume  work  on  December  5th,  19C6.  As  the 
result  of  another  accident,  however,  his  employers  under- 
took to  pay  him  10s.  a  week  down  to  March  22nd, 
1907.  Before  this  payment  stopped  there  was  a  report 
from  the  medicel  referea  to  the  tll-:ct  that  the  workman 
was  tit  to  go  to  work.  After  March  22ud  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Court  to  assess  the  compensation,  when  the  applicant 
was  met  by  the  referee's  certificate.  This  certificate  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  results  of  the  accident  were  gone,  and  that, 
if  the  man  was  suffering  from  anything  it  wa3  neurasthenia 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident.  This,  however,  was 
not  regarded  as  coaelosive  by  the  county  court  judge,  and  his 
award  of  compensation  wa3  appealed  from.  The  Master  of  the 
R^lls  asked  Mr.  Lord,  who  represented  the  workman,  if  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  they  varied  the  order  by  giving  compensa- 
tion from  April  13'.b.  Counsel  for  lha  plaintiff" said  he  would 
assent  to  that  if  it  did  not  affect  tho  ccsts.  The  Court  then 
varied  the  order  of  the  county  court  judge  by  staling  that  he 
was  wrong  in  holding  that  tte  certificate  was  not  conclusive  of 
the  applicant's  condition,  and  directed  that  the  compensation 
should  date  from  April  13th  instead  of  from  March  22nd. 

Whom  to  Sue  for  Fees.— Davis  v.  Jackson,  Liverpool 
County  Court,  December  3rd :  This  case  raised  a  question  of 
some  interest  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  doctor  who  is 
called  in  in  a  compensation  case  should  look  for  payment  of 
his  fees.  The  plaintiff'eought  to  recover  from  a  firm  of  whole- 
sale druggists  fees  for  professional  attendance  upon  a  girl  who 
was  injured  in  the  course  of  her  employment.  She  had  made 
a  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Act  of  1906  which  had 
been  honoured  by  her  employers  ;  but  the  doctor's  charges 
ware  not  included  in  the  settlement,  though  according  to  her 
relatives  who  took  charge  of  her  after  "the  accident,  the 
defendants  (her  employers)  had  engaged  the  doctor  and  had 
agreed  to  pay  his  charge3.  Witnesses  called  on  the  plaintiffs 
behalf  said  that  one  of  the  defendants  had  seated  that  ihe 
firm  would  pay  the  doctor,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  actually 
been  ca'Ied  in  by  a  forewoman  in  the  defendants'  emplov. 
The  defendants  denied  that  they  had  employed  ih=  p'ointitl, 
cr  that  their  for«woman  had  anv  authority  to  call  him  in. 
In  the  event,  His  Honour  gave  judgement  for  the  plaintiff  for 
I  the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 
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A  RETIRING  PARTNER. 
Nemo  writes:  A.  B.,  aged  25,  paid  £500  to  Y.  Z.  for  the  half 
share  of  a  country  practice  worth  £900  a  year.  In  seven 
years,  according  to  the  agreement,  A.  B.  was  to  purchase  a 
further  share  for  £200,  and  in  ten  years,  or  on  the  death  of 
Y.  7...  A.  B.  was  to  purchase  the  remainder.  Between  four 
and  rive  years  have  elapsed,  and  now  Y.  Z.  wishes  to  retire. 
What  compensation  should  he  receive  for  leaving  the 
practice  earlier  than  settled  by  the  agreement  ? 

***  Y.  Z.  cannot  retire  without  the  consent  of  A.  B  ,  and, 
If  he  wishes  to  retire,  he  must  come  to  terms  with  A.  B.  In 
estimating  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Y.  Z.,  the  chief 
factors  to  be  considered  are :  (1)  The  present  value  of  the 
practice  :  (2)  the 'probable  effect  on  the  practice  of  Y.  Z.'s 
premature  retirement.  It  is  Impossible  to  give  further 
advice  on  the  data.  The  matter  1b  one  which  only  A,  B.  can 
prcceriy  decide. 


LIABILITY  FOR  ACCIDENT. 
A  correspondent  puts  the  following  legal  conundrum:  A.  Is 
the  locum  tenens  of  B.  B.,  for  the  purposes  of  his  praotioe, 
is  in  the  habit  of  jobbing  a  horse  BDd  trap,  which  A,  has 
oower  to  order  when  he  requires  it.  While  driving  in  the 
trap,  A.  is  injured  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  driver. 
What  are  his  remedies  ? 

V*  This  question  divideB  Itself  into  two  subsidiary  ques- 
tions—What  are  the  rights  of  the  loczim  tenens  (a)  by 
statute,  (6)  at  common  law?  With  regard  to  (a)  he  might 
have  had  a  remedy  against  B.  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1906,  if  the  injury  had  baen  more  serious  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  facts  that  he  was  disabled  for  any 
time  from  continuing  the  practice  of  his  calling.  We  are 
advised  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  his  while  to  prefer  a 
claim  under  that  Act.  As  to  1,6),  which  relates  to  the  remedy 
at  common  law,  the  jobmaster  clearly  owed  a  duty  to  the 
person  who  hired  his  trap  to  provide  a  competent  driver.  It 
seems  that  on  this  cccaslon  the  locum  tenens  was  the  hireri 
and  that  the  duty  was  owing  to  him.  We  are  advised,  there" 
fore,  that  an  aotion  could  lie  against  the  jobmaster.  Upon 
the  fact3  stated,  we  cannot  advise  what  amount  of  damages 
ought  tc  be  claimed. 


THE  OBLIGATIONS  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE. 
Venator  writes:  In  May,  19C5,  Mrs.  S.,  when  driving  away 
from  the  house  of  A.,  whom  she  had  just  consulted,  met 
with  ac  accident  for  wh'ch  she  was  treated  at  the  house  of 
friend.-;,  v.  ho  summon  30.  their  own  doctor  B.  When  B.  found 
that  she  was  A  's  patient,  although  at  the  request  of  the  lady 
he  conti^u?d  in  attendance,  he  agreed  to  attend  for  A.,  to 
whom  he  handed  the  fees  In  November,  1907.  Mrs.  S., 
who  had  In  the  meantime  married  again,  asked  B.  to 
see  her  baby.  We  are  asked  to  say  whether  the 
former  attendance  as  A. 'a  substitute  precludes  B.  from 
attending. 

***  A  sufficiently  long  time  (more  than  two  years)  has 
elapsed  to  remove  any  close  connexion  between  the  two 
events,  and  moreover  B.  did  not  act  as  A.'s  substitute  at  A.'s 
request,  and  his  consenting  to  regard  himself  In  that 
capacity  and  to  pay  over  the  fees  was  quite  a  sufficient 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 


SALE  OF  DEATH  VACANCY. 
M,  was  engaged  some  months  ago  as  &  Locum  tenens  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  the  principal.  The  latter  has  since  died, 
and  his  practice  has  beeD  put  in  the  hands  of  several 
medic  si  3gents  for  sale.  Nothing  has  come  of  this,  but 
M.  has  himself  recently  introduced  a  friend,  who  has  pur- 
chased the  practice.  Is  he  entitled  to  a  commission  on  this 
sale  : 

*,*  Not]unless  the  executors  of  the  deceased  had  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  commission.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  medical 
practitioner  to  claim  a  commission  under  such  circum- 
stances. 


Unj.er  the  will  oi  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Kyffin  Lenthall, 
of  Eestelsleigh  Manor,  near  Abingdon,  who  died  on  July 
24th,  the  Uadclilid  Infirm  rr.  Oxford,  receives  a  sum  of 
£1,000. 

At  a  naf  eting  of  the  Dornoch  Town  Council,  Dr.  Tames 
MacT.achlan  was  unanimously  re-elected  Provost  of  the 
burgb  for  another  term  O!    1  .     This  is  the  second 

time  Dr.  M  tcLachlap  baa  been  e}<  ■■ U  d  chief  magistrate  of 
<sl.  We  congratulate  him  on  a 
distinction 'A  hich  . '•hows  t        |  public  services  are 

appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 


UNIVERSITIESANB  COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY   OP  CAMBRIDGE. 
Dr.  Barclay  Smith   has  been  eppointed  University  Lecturer 
In  Advanced  Human  Anatoxy  for  f  ve  years. 
The  following  have  been  appointed  members  of  Boards  : 

financial  Hoard.— Dr.  Anderson. 
Male  ilcduiuc— Dr.  Shore.  Dr.  Gaskf^l, jMr.  rictcher. 
Anlhropoloqk il—Dr.  GuiUcmard. 
Medicine.— Or.  Gaskell. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  has  been  appointed 
Header  In  Zoology. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  additional  Examiners  for 
medical  degrees: 
Paet  I.— Professor  Sims  Waodliead,  Proiessor  C.  K.  Marshall,  St. 

Andrews  University. 
Part  II.  Medicine— ui.  F.  Partes  Weber  and  IT.  P.  Hortou-Smith- 
Hartley. 

-F.  J.  Steward,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Jepson,  Pembroke  College,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Research  Studentfhip  in  Medical  Entomology,  in  place  of 
A.  H.  Lees,  who  has  resigned. 

The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred  : 

if.P  — E.  Ward.  Clare. 

M  B  — W.  L.  Ci-ipps.  Trinity :  C.  A.  W.  Pope,  Trinity ;  F.  A.  Barker, 

Emmanuel ;  R  B.  Lloyd.  Emmanuel. 
B.C.— A.  S.  B.  Bankart,  Trinity  ;  it.  Davies  Colley,  Emmanuel. 


UNIVERSITY  OK   LONDON. 

MBKMW6 -©^  TSE  SENATE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  November  20th. 

Recognition  of  Teacher. 
Dr.  Frank  Edward  Taylor  was  recognized  as  a  teacher  of 
bacteriology  at  King's  College. 

Report  from  the  Professor  of  Protozoology. 
The  report  from  the  Professor  of  Protozoology  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  ;h  was  received.  The  report  stated  that  on 
Ntvamber  15th  Professor  Minchin  gave  his  inaugural  lecture 
at  the  University  of  London,  which,  in  spite  of  bad  weather, 
was  atttnied  by  about  300  persons.  During  May  and  June  he 
gave  a  cjurse  of  twenty-three  lectures  on  protozoa  at  the 
Lister  Institute,  the  average  attendance  at  the  lectures  being 
twenty-five  Professor  Mincbin  also  reported  that  his  assistant, 
Dr.  J  D.  Thomson,  had  been  working  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Plimmer  on  the  curative  treatment  of  animals  Infected 
with  trypanosomes,  and  that  a  preliminary  communication 
was  made  by  them  to  the  Roj  al  Society  on  July  10th  last ;  Dr. 
Thomson  had  also  completed  some  work,  not  yet  published, 
on  the  cultivation  of  fish  trypansomes.  Dr.  H.  M.  Woodcock, 
the  other  assistant  to  Professor  Minchin,  had  been  engaged 
upon  various  researches  upon  protozoa,  had  compiled  the 
report  upon  protozoa  for  the  Zoological  Record  for  1906,  and 
had  completed  an  article  on  flagellata  for  Lankester's  Treatise 
on  Zoology. 

Addition  to  University  Extension  Board. 
Dr.  H.  A.  Caley.  F.R  C.P.,  has  been  added  to  the  Board  to 
Promote   the    Extension    of    University    Teaching   for    the 
remainder  of  the  period  1907-8. 

University  of  London  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  lodge  held  on  November  14th 
Dr.  Robert  Maguire  was  installed  Master  of  the  lodge  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

University  Library. 
The  University  library  at  South  Kensington  is  now  open 
from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and  Thursdays,  and  until 
5  p.m.  on  other  week  days. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SHEFFIELD. 
Dr   Arthtr  Hall  has  been  elected  to  the  post  of  Lecturer 
on  Practical  Medicine  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  W.  lasting  Cockirig. 


ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICES. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 
Thl  following  has  been  substituted  for  Article  312  of  the  Pay 
Warrant:  The  appointment  of  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  Bhall  be  for  three  years,  unless  the  term  Is 
specially  extended  by  the  Army  Council  for  a  further  period 
not  exceeding  twoyeara,  or  for  6uch  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  holder  to  complete  thirty  years'  service. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  AMBULANCE  SCHOOL  OK 

lNsrRreynoN. 
At  the   head  quarters  of  the  London    Rifle   Brigade  on  the 
evening  of  December  9th,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  Director- 
General,  Army  Medical  Services,  Inspected  the  classes  of  the 
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Volunteer  Ambulance  School  of  Instruction,  which  paraded 
for  the  occasion  in  pood  strength,  with  a  full  eoaapjenaect  of 
officers.  The  Director-General  was  received  with  a  general 
salute,  the  companies  baing  drawn  no  in  line,  under  the 
command  of  Surgeon-Colonel  JP.  B.  Giles,  F.  R.C.S  ,  Com- 
mandant. 

After  a  minute  Inspection  of  the  ranks,  tho  prizes  were 
distributed.  The  Msclare  Caallengs  Shield  for  tho  Advanced 
Olass  was  won  by  the  Royal  Fusilier  V.  f .  Brigade  B'srer  Onm- 
.■>any;  subjeots,  sanitation,  hospital  duties,  and  drill.  The 
Hamilton  Challenge  Bowl  was  won  by  the  1st  (Jadet  Battalion 
King's  Royal  Rititi-';  subjects,  stretcher  drill  and  first  aid. 
The  Commandant's  Cup  for  the  best  men  in  the  school  was 
secured  by  Corporal  A.  W.  Brown,  Royal  Fusilier  V.  I.  Brigade 
Bearer  Company. 

The  Director-General  complimented  the  school,  the  staff  of 
which  had  worked  so  well  and  for  so  many  years  under  official 
discouragement  and  without  rectgnitiou;  but  in  the  future 
that  would  not  bo  so,  for  they  wocld  have  both  support  and 
official  recognition,  and  he  was  happy  to  1  ay  that  Colonel  Giles 
would  be  the  principal  medical  officer  of  one  of  the  London 
divisions  of  the  territorial  army.  He  was  very  pleased  with 
tbe  smartness  of  the  men  and  their  steadiness,  the  number  of 
special  certificates  gained  showing  good  work  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors. 

Colonel  Giles,  in  thanking  the  Director-General,  said  that 
'ha  teaching  of  sanitation  bad  been  made  a  speoial  feature  in 
the  Bchool  and  he  hoped  that  some  of  the  members  who  had 
obtained  certificates  would  in  the  future  help  in  the  instruc- 
tion. He  desired  to  thank  the  staff  for  their  loyalty  and  geod 
work.  The  school  was  just  completing  its  twenty-first  year  of 
existence,  and  no  less  than  750  officers  had  obtained  certificates 
of  proficiency  after  instruction,  many  having  come  for  thai 
purpose  from  the  King's  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

The  following  officers,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
were  present  on  parade  :  Lieut  nant-Colonel  T.  Rnssell,  Mcijor 
H.  Thurston,  C.At. G  ,  War  Office,  Surgeon-Colonel  W.  Culver 
James,  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  E.  Sleman  (Acting 
Adjutant),  Surgeon- Majors  W.  Atkinson,  %.  uailender,  C.  fc. 
de  Segundo,  Surgeon-Captains  J.  Dauber,  j.  H.  Masters,  and 
Captain  E  W.  Si.  Vincent  Ryan. 
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ADOLPHE    WAHLTUCH,     M.D  Kieff,    L.R.C.P.Lond., 

MANCHESTER. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Adolphe  Wabltueh,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence  at  Rusholme,  Manchester,  on  November  25th, 
means  the  loss  to  Manchester  of  one  of  its  best  known 
medical  men.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  suffering 
iroui  an  illness  of  a  painful  and  lingering  character, 
during  which  his  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit  never 
deserted  him. 

Dr.  WahHuch  was  a  notable  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  under  adverse  circumstances  by  natural 
ability  and  persistent  endeavour.  He  was  a  Russian  by 
birth,  born  at  03essa  in  1837,  and  was  thus  in  his 
71st  year.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Grammar  School 
crt  Odessa,  and  later  at  the  University  of  Kieff,  where  be 
graduated  M.D.  and  Sanitary  Medical  Officer  in  1860. 
s'roai  his  early  days  he  took  great  pleasure  in  acquiring  , 
foreign  languages,  and  was  able  to  converse  freely  in  many 
of  the  European  tongues.  After  graduation  at  Kieff  he  I 
practised  for  about  two  years  in  his  native  city,  and  then 
went  to  Prague,  mainly  to  obtain  better  clinical  experi- 
ence. At  Prague  he  was  a  fellow  student  of  the  late 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  and  retained  his  connexion  by 
^becoming  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Prague  Medical 
Society.  He  also  became  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Imperial  Medical  Society  of  Constantinople. 
From  Prague  he  came  to  London,  where  he  attended 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  1863  obtained  the 
diploma  of  L  R.C.P.  In  the  same  year  he  finally 
settled  down  at  Manchester,  where  he  practised 
until  his  death.  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Anna  Go!d- 
achmidt  of  Frankfort-on- Main,  who,  with  three  sons  and 
iour  daughters,  survives  him.  On  settling  In  Manchester 
he  soon  began  to  take  interest  in  the  various  activities  of 
the  medical  world,  and  before  long  it  was  recognized  that 
he  would  become  a  great  influence  among  his  medical 
brethren.  Some  time  after  he  joined  the  Manchester 
Medieo-Ethieal  Society,  of  which  for  two  years  he  was 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  then  President;  and  this 
Society,  which  has  had  such  an  excellent  influence  In 
Manchester,  undoubtedly  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
dor  the  pioneer  work  which  he  did  for  it.  His  connexion 
with  the  Manchester  Clinical  Society  wbs  al30  productive 
of  the  best  results,  and  he  served  first  as  its  Librarian, 


and  in  1895  as  its  President.  In  1875  he  became  Honorary 
Physician  of  the  Hulme  Dispensary,  and  recently  a  Con- 
sulting Physician  of  the  Victoria  Jewish  Hospital.  He 
was  also  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  the 
training  college  of  the  Manchester  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester 
Crematorium  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  medical  subjects,  smong  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutic*. 
Liis  Eminently  practical  mind  regarded  therapeutics  as  the 
one  goal  In  medicine  to  which  everything  else  In  the  way 
of  theory  and  research  ought  to  lead,  and  at  ti  mes  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  somewhat  sarcastically  of  mere  theories. 
His  articles  on  catalepsy,  asthma,  electro-therapeutics, 
avid  other  subjects  in  various  periodicals  all  prove  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind.  He  contributed  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  in  1871  some  useful  notes  on 
the  treatment  of  ganglion  and  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Wsbltuch 
was  also  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  chess  and 
a  player  of  the  highest  rank.  He  served  as  Librarian  and 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Chess  Club,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  South  Manchester  Chess 
Club  and  its  first  President.  Two  years  ago,  in  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  match,  he  was  first  to  win  his 
game  for  Lancashire,  and  for  some  time  he  acted  as  the 
editor  of  the  chess  column  of  one  of  the  Manchester 
weekly  papers. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  place  occupied  In  Man- 
chester by  Dr.  Wahltuch.  Of  Jate  years  he  had  taken 
little  active  part  in  medico-political  matters,  being  con- 
tent to  take  a  more  passive  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
British  Medical  Association.  He  was  a  type  of  the  old 
family  doctor,  one  of  those  who  make  but  little 
stir  in  the  outside  world,  who  have  but  few,  if  any, 
ecemU-s,  and  are  mourned  by  numberless  friends. 


ALEXANDER   MACTIER   PIRRIE,   B.So .,  M.B.,   Ch.B., 

CAKXEK1E   RESEARCH   SCH0T.AK  IN  ANTHEOPOLOOV. 

The  death  took  place  on  November  12th,  at  the  Chalmers 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  of  Alexander  Mactier  Pirrie,  B.Sc, 
M.B  ,  Ch.B.,  his  life  being  thus  cut  short  just  ata  time  when 
he  had  laid  what  seemed  the  sure  foundation  of  a  career  of 
much  scientific  distinction.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Alexander  Pirrie,  C.E.,  snd  after  the  completion  of  his 
general  education  became  an  undergraduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  aud  in  1904  received  the  degree  of 
B.Sc,  taking  honours  in  anthropology.  Two  years  later  he 
received  th*  M  B.,  Ch.B.  from  the  same  University.  He  was 
then  appointed  Carnegie  Research  Fellow  in  Anthropology, 
and  at  once  went  out  to  the  Wellcome  Research 
Laboratories  in  Khartoum,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the 
position  of  Anthropologist  to  that  institution.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  began  a  series  of  scientific 
expeditions,  and  completed  two  in  the  short  period  of 
seven  or  eight  months  that  he  was  able  to  remain  in 
Egypt.  The  first  of  these  took  him  into  seme  of  the 
remoter  parts  of  Bahr-el-Shazal,  and  the  second  to  the 
borders  of  Abyssinia,  and  on  both  he  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  useful  Information  and  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
scientific  interest.  During  the  latter  expedition,  how- 
ever, he  unfortunately  contracted  a  fever  which  eventually 
was  Identified  as  kala-azar,  and  by  June  he  was  so 
prostrated  that  it  was  deemed  essential  that  he  should 
return  Jhome.  For  some  time  he  seemed  to  improve,  but 
iu  October  he  had  to  enter  the  Chalmers  Hospital,  and 
there  died,  as  already  stated,  a  few  weeks  later.  Of  the 
work  which  he  did  during  these  two  expeditions  some 
account  was  presented  to  the  British  Association  at  its  last 
annual  meeting,  the  paper  which  he  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose being  read  for  him.  His  more  formal  report  to  the 
two  bodies  which  he  served,  the  Carnegie  Trustees  and 
the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  he  was  finishing  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  just  after  he  had 
entered  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  At  his  funeral  on 
November  15th  the  trustees  of  the  Gordon  Memorial 
College,  with  which  the  Wtllcoma  laboratories  are  con- 
nected, Sir  William  Turner,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Wellcome,  and  others  were 
represented,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  many 
expressions  of  sympathy  have  since  been  received  by  his 
relatives  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  This  feeling  of 
regret  will  not  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  Pirrie  was  per- 
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Bonally  known,  for  all  mast  regret  the  loss  of  one  whose 
early  career  seemed  to  suggest  that  It  would  be  his  lot  to 
add  considerably  to  the  Bum  ol  exietirg  knowledge. 


The  death  is  announced  o!  Dr.  James  Fraser  Davidson, 
of  Harris,  after  a  comparatively  short  illness,  coming  on 
only  a  few  months  after  a  prolonged  stay  as  an  in- 
patient in  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  Dr.  Davidson 
was  born  in  Glasgow  on  December  20th,  1858,  and  on  com- 
pletion of  his  general  education  became  an  under- 
graduate in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university  of  tl  at 
city.  la  the  jear  1886  he  became  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Phjsicians  and  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  tf 
Glasgow,  and  in  the  following  year  received  his  degrees 
as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  of  Surgery  of  Glasgow 
University.  Throughout  the  period  of  hie  student 
career  he  showed  himself  an  able  and  Industrious 
worker,  and  after  serving  for  a  time  in  the  Lock 
hospital  of  the  city  settled  down  to  practice  in  Banff- 
shire, in  the  village  of  Tomintoul.  There  he  remained 
until  some  four  years  ago,  when  several  attacks 
of  ill- health  decided  him  to  give  up  the  woik  he 
was  then  dolDg  and  recommence  somewhere  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Hence  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  post 
of  medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator  in  Harris,  was 
duly  appointed,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  work  until 
about  a  year  ago.  His  health  then  again  failed,  and  he 
became  a  patient  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the  Western  In- 
firmary, remaining  there  some  eight  months.  He  returned 
home  in  July,  and  appeared  to  be  practically  well  again, 
but  died  after  a  short  illness  in  the  second  week  cf 
October.  Dr.  Harris  was  of  a  retiring,  modest  disposition, 
but  nevertheless  made  many  friends,  both  in  Banffshire 
and  in  Harris,  in  which  places  his  quiet,  conscientious 
manner  of  performing  his  duties  won  him  great  respect. 
Dr.  Davidson  was  married,  and  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  two  children,  with  whom  much  sj  mpathy  is  felt. 


Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life — for  he  was  only  44  years  of 
age — the  late  Mr.  George  Brown  of  Denby  Dale,  York- 
shire, had  gained  for  himself  a  good  name  and  position  at 
Denby  Dale,  where  he  started  practice  seventeen  years 
ago.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  George  Brown, 
a  leading  merchant  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  born  on 
October  25th,  1863.  After  a  distinguished  career  at 
the  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine,  he  obtained 
the  diplomas  of  L.R.C.P.  and  L.R.C.S.I.,  and  L,M.  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Rotunda  Hospital. 
After  spending  two  and  a  half  years  as  assistant  with  the 
late  Dr.  Martin,  of  Portlaw,  Waterford,  where,  owing  to 
the  advanced  age  of  his  principal,  a  heavy  share  of  the 
work  fell  upon  him,  he  settled  In  Denby  Dale  la  1890. 
Without  Introduction,  his  warmhearted,  genial,  and 
generous  nature  won  a  way  for  him,  and  he  soon  built  up, 
on  a  basis  of  sound  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  a 
wide  and  extensive  practice.  He  gained  not  only  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  his  patients,  but  the  esteem  and 
good  will  of  his  professional  brethren.  He  was  a  fi  ae  type 
of  the  country  praetitioner,  a  hard  worker,  never  sparing 
himself  when  the  welfare  of  his  patients  seemed  to  need  It, 
and  a  loyal  colleague  who  managed,  amid  the  multifarious 
calls  of  a  wide  practice,  to  keep  up  to  date  and  abreast 
with  recent  advances  In  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  has  had,  in  coasultation  in  difficult 
cases,  many  occasions  to  observe  and  admire  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgement,  the  excellence  of  his  treatment,  end 
the  confidence  and  affection  he  inspired  in  his  patients. 
He  seemed  assured  of  a  long  and  useful  life  when  a  growth 
of  the  right  kidney,  for  which  Mr.  Moynihan  and 
Mr.  Hurry  Fenwick  were  consulted,  appeared,  and 
nephrectomy  failed  to  save  his  valuable  life.  He  was 
burled  at  Cumbtrworth  after  a  service  in  the  church  of 
his  adopted  village,  when  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  village 
had  gone  into  mourning  for  every  biind  was  drawn  and 
the  church  was  filled  by  a  sorrowing  congregation,  which 
overflowed  Into  the  churchyard.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
headstone  to  his  memory  by  public  subscription.  May  we 
hope  that  the  univenal  sorrow,  marking  the  reepect  and 
esteem  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Bro?ra  wai  held,  may  in 


some  mPBsure  comfort  the  widow  and  three  young  children 
he  has  left  to  mourn  h:s  loss  ? 


The  Late  Dr.  Montagite  Murray. 
In  the  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Montague  Mnrray  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  December  7th,  p.  1687,  the  word 
"dlso"  In  line  44  from  the  beginning  should  be  "  desk."  The 
passage  should  therefore  read,  "  The  desk  wbioh  now  stands,' 
eto. 
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SUFFOLK  DISTRICT  ASYLUM. 
From  the  recent  report  of  Dr.  Jas  R  Whitwell,  the  medical 
superintendent  of  this  asylum,  we  see  that  on  January  1st, 
1906,  there  were  860  patients  resident,  of  whom  710  belonged 
to  the  district  served  by  the  asylum,  and  that  on  December 
31st,  1905,  there  were  877  in  residence,  of  whom  730  belonged 
to  the  district,  showing  a  total  increase  for  the  year  of  17, 
or  of  Suffolk  district  cases  of  11.  This  increase  Is,  Dr. 
Whitwell  states,  about  the  normal  average  for  this  asylum. 
During  the  year,  201  wore  admitted,  of  whom  169  were  first 
admissions.  In  76  th3  attacks  were  first  attacks  within 
three  and  in  22  more  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  in 
32  not  first  attacks  within  twelve  months  of  admission  ;  In 
36  the  attacks,  whether  first  or  not,  were  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  duration,  and  In  15  they  were  of  congenital  or 
unknown  origin  on  admission.  The  admissions  were  classi- 
fied as  to  the  forms  of  mental  di'order  into  :  Mania  of  all  kinds 
84,  melancholia  of  all  kinds  80,  secondary  and  senile  dementia 
14,  general  paralysis  6,  acquired  epilepsy  8,  and  cases  of  con- 
genital or  Infantile  detect  9.  As  to  the  probable  causes  of 
the  insanities  in  these  cases  alcohol  was  assigned  In  17,  or  8  •'■ 
per  cant. ;  venereal  disease  in  1 ;  puberty,  old  3ge,  and  the 
menopause  in  49  ;  previous  attacks  In  55 :  parturition  and  the 
puerperal  state  in  6  ;  various  bodily  diseases  in  37,  and  moral 
causes  in  36.  Hereditary  influences  were  ascertained 
in  68  or  39  per  cent.,  and  congenital  defect  existed  in  10. 
During  the  year  37  were  discharged  as  recovered,  giving  a 
recovery  rate  on  admissions  of  20  67  per  cent.  As  showing  the 
Influence  of  the  time  which  elapses  between  Inception  arid 
trea'.ment  on  the  recovery  rates,  Dr.  Whitwell  states  that  0! 
the  cases  which  came  under  treatment  within  one  week  of 
inception  24  par  cent  recovered  ;  of  those  In  which  one  month 
Intervened  17  per  cent.  ;  of  those  in  whioh  three  months 
lnt9rvened  15  per  cent,  and  of  those  over  three  months 
4  per  cent.  There  were  also  discharged  as  relieved  23,  and 
as  not  improved  13.  During  the  year  thera  weie  111  deaths, 
giving  a  death-rete  on  the  average  numbers  resident  of 
12.89,  the  deaths  being  doe  in  16  cases  to  cerebrospinal 
diseases,  including  8  deaths  from  general  paralysis  ; 
In  18  to  chest  diseases  (pbth'sls  not  inoluded)  ;  in  13  to 
abdominal  diseases;  in  25  to  senile  decay;  and  in  41  to 
general  diseases,  including  14  deaths  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumpticn  and  13  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis.  This  gives 
the  high  proportion  of  tuberculous  to  total  deaths  of  over 
24  per  cent.  The  comparatively  low  recovery- rate  and  toe 
high  general  and  tuberculous  death-rates  are  striking  when  the 
large  proportion  of  first  admissions  (169  out  of  201)  Is  taken 
into  consideration.  No  inquest  was  held  during  the  year,  and 
the  casualties  were  few  and  with  one  exception  not  of  a  serious. 
kind. 

This  annual  report  contains  also  a  series  of  coloured  charts 
prepared  by  Dr.  Whitwell  Illustrative  of  some  interesting 
general  remarks  upon  the  incidence  of  Insanity  and  the 
proposed  remedies  of  permanent  segregation,  sterilization, 
legitimized  murder,  and  prohibition  of  marriage.  From  these 
remarks  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Whitwell  believes  that  there  is 
sn  actual  increase  of  insanity  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  Chart  II  shows  the  parallel  increase  of  urban 
population  and  ir sanity — that  is,  certified  insanity— and 
though  Dr.  Whitwell  does  not  state  explicitly  that  these  two 
are  In  a  causal  connexion,  it  is  certainly  suggested  in  his 
discussion  of  the  subject.  "  It  would  have  been,"  he  says, 
"  interesting  and  instructive  hnd  it  been  possible  to  show 
clearly  the  relation  cf  mental  disease  to  the  two  separata 
sociological  conditions  of  urban  and  rural  life  ;  but  there 
are,  unfortunately,  mariy  reasons  why  this  cannot  be  doue  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  ;  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
deciding  the  point  at  whuh  urban  intlnencos  come  Into  play 
and  also  on  account  t>f  the  rapirt  and  extensive  Interchange  of 
people  in  an  area  oven  so  limited  as  a  county."  To  this  it 
might,  parhaps,  havei  be-fn  added  that  statistical  information 
shows  that  the  ratio  c-l  insanity  to  population  in  urban  Is 
much  lower  than  that  In  rural  oemmunities.  The  proposed 
remedies  are  ably  discussed  and  finally  dismissed  bv  Dr. 
Whitwell,  who  finds  that  improvement  "is  only  possible  by 
slow,  tedious,  and  uninteresting  individual  and  personal  ell  r* 
spread  over  many  generations. 

"  '  How'nmall  of  all  that  human  hearts  endnre, 
Tbat'pf.rt,  that  kings  and  laws  car.  cure.'" 
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LETTERS,   NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  Jortcarded  Jor  publication  art 
understood  to  be  offered  to  the  British  Medical  journal  aloni 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Cobbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

Cobbespondents  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notices 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

Manuscripts  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  this  Joubnal  cannot 
undeb  ant  circumstances  be  returned. 

£N  order  to  avoid  delay,  It  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Office  of  the  Journal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. :  thosecon- 
cerning  business  matters,  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Journal,  etc..  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office. 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Authors  desiring  reprints  of  their  articles  published  la  the  British 
Medical  Journal  are  requested  tocommunicate  with  the  Manager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  8trand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Xeleqbaphic  Addbess.— The  telegraphio  address  of  the  EDITOR  of 
the  Bbitish  Medical  Journal  is  Aitiology,  London.  The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGER  oi  the  British  Medical 
Journal  is  Articulate,  London. 

{Telephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGEP, 

1831,  Gerrard.  2630,  Gerrard. 


MT  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  to 
subjects  to  tchich  special  departments  of  the  British  Medical 
iOTJRNAL  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respectivt 
bladings. 

£2°  We  would  request  correspondents  who  desire  to  ask 
/uestions  In  this  column  not  to  make  use  of  such  signatures 
as  "  A  Member.''  "A  Member  B.  MA,"  "  Enquirer,"  and  so  on. 
By  attention  to  this  request  much  contusion  would  be 
avoided.  Correspondents  are  .asked  to  .write,  upon  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

«rERIJE», 

Fibula  would  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  as  to  treatment  of 
excessive  rumbling  in  the  stomach,  due  to  accumulation  of 
gases.  The  patient,  a  young  lady,  aged  20,  suffers  a  good 
deal  of  pain  before  the  attack,  which  comes  on  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  and  the  noise  produced  is  very  loud  and 
distressing.  Amongst  other  remedies  she  has  tried  6odium 
sulpho-carisolate,  bismuth,  charcoal,  creosote,  cajaput,  gal- 
banum,  pepsine,  with  little  or  no  good  result. 

The  Blood  in  Malignant  Disease. 
W.  O.  W.  desires  to  do  work  on  "the  blood  in  the  various  forms 
of  malignant  disease,"  and  asks  for  references  to  the  subject. 
So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  specially  distinctive  associa- 
tion between  pathological  changes  in  the  blood  and  different 
types  of  malignant  disease.  A  moderate  degree  of  leuco- 
cytcsis  Is  common,  and  is  said  to  be  more  marked  in  sarcoma 
than  in  carcinoma  ;  in  C3ncer  of  the  stomach  a  typs  of 
anaemia  is  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  blood  changes  ire 
not  easy  to  distinguish  from  perniciouB  anaemia  ;  and  some 
observers  have  found  a  marked  lowering  of  the  freezing-point 
of  the  blood  in  carcinoma,  due  to  the  excessive  products  of 
proteid  decomposition,  but  this  has  been  disputed.  Our 
correspondent  will  find  the  subject  discussed  from  the 
clinical  standpoint  in  Emery's  Clinical  Bacteriology  and 
Haematology  (Lewis)  and  in  Well3's  Chemical  Pathology 
(W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co.).  He  might  also  be  interested  in 
Dr.  Carl  Sternberg's  Pathologie  der  Prima  rerkrankunge?i 
des  lymphatischen  und  hdmatopo' etischen  Apparates  (F. 
Bauermeister,  Glasgow),  which  contains  special  chapters  on 
"  Leucosarcomatosis  "  and  "  Lymphosarcomatcsis." 

Bacteria  in  Aerated  Water. 
B.  desires  information  about  the  possibility  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  retaining  its  vitality  in  bottled"  soda  or  aerated 
water,  and  asks,  "  Is  it  not  the  case  that  all  aerated  or  cai- 
bonated  effervescing  bottled  waters,  even  if  abounding  in 
disease  germs  when  first  bottled,  become  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  owing  to  pressure,  free  from  all  living  matter  ?  " 

***  The  pressure  generated  in  such  beverages  is  quite  in 
adequate  to  kill  bacteria,  and  though  many  micro-organisms 
are  not  capable  of  retaining  their  vitality  indefinitely  in 
such  liquids  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  manufacturers 
should  emp'oy  water  guaranteed  free  from  pathogenic 
germs. 


Nail  BitiN'.. 
P.  X  asks  for  suggestions  to  prevent  a  boy,  aged  7,  from 
picking  and  biting  his  finger-nails.  Moral  suasion,  bitter 
aloes  painted  on  the  finger  ends,  and  the  almost  constant 
wearing  of  gloves  day  and  night,  have  in  no  way  mitigated 
the  trouble. 

FuNTANE— MoKRIS. 

F.  Fontane  and  Co.,  Publishers,  Grunewald,  Berlin,  wTite : 
The  late  well  -  known  German  writer,  Berr  Tbeodor 
Fontane,  corresponded  up  to  the  year  1895,  possibly 
up  to  1898,  with  a  London  doctor  named  James 
Morris.  We  believe  the  correspondence  to  have 
been  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  to  have 
covered  a  wide  range  of  interests.  We  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  get  into  communication  with  Dr.  Morris,  but 
have,  so  far,  been  unsuccessful.  We  hope  that  your  inser- 
tion of  this  letter  may  bring  us  some  tidings  of  the  doctor's 
present  address,  or,  should  he  unfortunately  not  now  be 
alive,  prove  the  mearis  of  enablicg  us  to  get  Into  touch  with 
his  heirs. 

AI1WZRJ. 

Finger  Cracks. 
Miss  Frances  Ede,  L  S.A.  (Londoo),  writes :  In  reply  to 
"  Didymus's  "  query  of  November  3Cth,  I  have  for  years  used 
with  great  satisfaction  a  thick  solution  of  celluloid  (cleaned 
spoilt  photographic  films)  in  amyl  nitrite.  The  crack  should 
be  quite  dry  and  open,  and  ba  filled  up  solid  to  the  level  of 
the  skin  by  as  many  applications  as  are  necessary.  This, 
once  dry.  will  6tand  all  ordinary  washing  and  wear  and  tear 
for  a  week  or  more.  Its  efficiency  is  such  as,  for  example, 
to  cure  completely,  without  other  treatment  or  any  absten- 
tions from  hard  work,  very  deep  cracks  of  old  standing  in 
the  homy  hands  of  an  old  gardener.  A  film  over  and  around 
the  crack  is  less  adequate  and  more  conspicuous. 

De.  Camteron  Kidd  (Lt.-omsgrove)  writes  :  I  strongly  reoom- 
mend  a  trial  of  dry  boric  acid  powder  kept  in  contact  with 
the  finger  tip  by  means  of  a  finger  stall.  I  have  found  this 
succeed  in  several  obstinate  cases.  The  finger  stall  should 
be  cut  from  an  old  kid  glove  ;  an  india-rubbar  stall  prevents 
evaporation  cf  moisture  and  causes  the  powder  to  cohere  in 
a  damp  mass. 

Military  Medical  Officers  and  Inquests. 

"R.AM.C."— An  army  medical  officer  ordered  by  a  coroner  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examinaticn  on  BDy  man  who  dies  out 
of  a  military  hospital  is  entitled  to  the  usual  fee. 

Microscopy, 
r  F.  W.— The  only  journal  in  the  English  language  whioh 
is  derated  to  microscopic  science  is  the  Journal  of 
tie  Royzl  Microscopical  Society.  It  Is  published  every 
two  months,  and  the  price  to  non-Fellows  is  63.,  or  36s.  a 
year.  Further  particulars  can  bs  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  20, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  or  the  journal  can  be  ordered 
from  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C, 
through  any  bockseller. 


lETTEBS,    NOTES.   Etc. 


Finger-Nail  Exfoliation. 
W.  W.  writes  :  As  an  encouragement  to  perseverance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  above  trouble  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the 
very  bad  case  I  reported  (British  Medical  Journal,  June 
8th,  p.  1403),  soliciting  suggestions  as  to  treatment,  has 
turned  out  very  satisfactory  under  the  arsenio  treatment 
recommended  bv  Mr.  Hutchinson  (British  Medical 
Journal,  June  22nd,  p.  1524).  I  may  also  add  that  ichthyol 
was  applied  locally.  The  nails  are  growing  and  resuming 
their  natural  appearance. 

The  Brocklehurst  Fund. 
Dr.  S.  Montgomery  (Ashley  Lodge,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset), 
honorary  secretary  of  tbis  Fund,  particulars  of  which  were 
published  on  November 30th,  p  1828,  writes  :  Will  you  kindly 
publish  the  following  subscriptions  for  the  Brooklehurst 
Fund: 

£  s.   d. 

Amount  already  acknowledged      15    1    6 

Or.  Batterbury 110 

A  Friend  (per  Dr.  Batterbury)        5    0    0 

The  Practitioner        10  10    0 

Dr.  Ray      3    3    0 

"DlonaFjrget"  0  10    6 

Dr.  A  Preston    ...        110 

Dr.  Good 110 

A  Retired  Doctor  5    0    0 

D.\  Birlow  0  10    6 

Anonymous         110 

Dr.  Brown  0  10    0 

Dr.  Dodd  110 

Dr.  Creepi's  Brother-in-.'ax 10    0 

Aliquis      2    0    0 


Total 


10    6 


LETTER*.    NOTES,    Eio. 


[Dec 


14,  1907. 


Appointment  of  M.O  H..  Stockport. 
D.  P.  H,  writes  :  The  advertisement  for  this  appointment 
states,  "  if  so  called  upon  must  direct  and  supervise  medical 
inspeotion  of  school  children."  Population,  92,000.  Salary 
£+50,  rising  to  £550  Would  it  not  be  well  to  advise 
candidates  to  boycott  this  town  for  a  short  time  ?  Under 
the  Inspection  of  School  Children  Act  some  200  or  300 
medical  Inspectors  will  be  needed,  and  the  price  will 
naturally  rise  with  the  demand.  The  work  of  supervising 
the  inspeotion  of  school  children  is  well  worth  £150  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  M.O  H.,  which  is  poorly  paid  at 
£450  for  a  manufacturing  town  like  Stockport.  There  will 
probably  be  l  early  7  000  examinations  of  school  children  in 
such  a  town,  and  the  supervisor  will  have  to  report  on  these, 
follow  cases  to  their  homes,  advise  the  committee  on  all 
sorts  of  points — such  as  ventilation,  number  of  school 
places,  methods  of  teaching  Infants,  defectives,  etc.  We 
have  only  to  stand  out  and  we  can  get  proper  terms  and 
conditions,  for  there  will  be  a  dearth  of  suitably  qualified 
candidates  when  all  the  authorities  begin  to  apply  for 
candidates. 

A  Common  Reason  for  Changing  the  Doctor. 
OfcLY  A  Beginner  writes  :  How  is  it  that  every  week  one 
reads  suggestions  and  methods  whereby  the  general  public 
would  be  compelled  to  treat  "  the  doctor  "  at  least  decently, 
when  the  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  so  muoh  ignored  ?  The 
whole  matter  seems  to  He  with  ourselves.  Let  us  be  reason- 
able to  our  neighbours,  and  not  be  so  greedy  for  fame  or  for 
fees.  "  Fame"  might  be  read  "cheap  notoriety."  The  follow- 
ing is  a  case  in  point  A  country  practitioner  who  does  the 
best  he  can  for  his  people  is  yet  under  the  necessity  of  hear- 
ing statements  made  by  another  practitioner  as  to  the 
reasons  for  his  being  in  attendance  on  the  country  practi- 
tioner's patlonts,  although  he  has  at  least  ten  extra  miles 
to  come,  the  real  reason  invariably  being  non-payment  of  the 
country  practitioner's  fees.  Medico  No.  2  is  flattered  by 
being  called  all  this  extra  distance,  and  yet  had  he  ordinary 
intelligence,  he  mnst  see  that  a  more  potent  reason  than 
preference  for  his  great  personality  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter,  especially  when  the  patient  concerned  is  a  man 
earning  18s.  to  20s.  a  week.  Ordinary  intelligence  can 
see  that  here  one  doctor  is  being  made  the  eatspaw, 
to  spite  or  thwart  another,  of  either  a  malcontent 
or  a  bad  debtor,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  get 
what  he  deserves— extra  work,  for  which  he  may  never 
even  get  paid  ;  loss  of  home  work  which  absence  on  these 
long  journeys  entails;  tie  contempt  of  his  fellow  prac- 
titioners ;  the  contempt  of  the  better  class  of  patients,  who 

say,  "  Dr.  cannot  have  much  to  do  at  home,  or  he  could 

never  afford  to  cnme  away  here  every  day  to  see  Mr. ," 

And  again,  "Who's  to  pay  Dr. when  each  visit  must  be 

equal  to  half  a  week's  p»y  of  his  patient  ?" 

These  better  class  folks  know  very  well,  and  have  very 
little  regard  for  a  presumably  educated  man  who  does  not 
know  that  a  labourer  is  not  going  to  pass  by  a  highly- 
respeoted  dootor  in  the  neighborhood  whose  fee  cannot  be 
more  than  2s  6d.,  to  go  to  another  who  cannot  be  any  more 
highly  respected,  who  lives  ten  miles  at  least  further  away, 
and  whose  fee  (unless  he  undersells)  must  be  proportionately 
greater,  solely  out  of  rcga'd  for  the  more  distant  man  of 
whom  he  knows  little  more  than  that  he  is  the  nearest  man 
willing  to  be  fooled.  He  may  take  it  that  the  nearer  man  is, 
or  the  nearer  men  are,  being  unfairly  done  by  in  some  way. 
In  any  case  I  hold,  he  should  find  this  out  before  he  puts 
himself  into  the  position  of  catspaw,  or  of  being  looked  on 
by  the  Intelligent  section  of  the  public  as  a  poacher. 

Another  actual  present-day  example  :  A  landed  proprietor 
demands  of  me  a  detailed  account.  I  refuse,  and,  having 
occasion  to  write  to  the  only  other  dootor  who  can  attend 
the  landed  proprietor,  I  get  from  him  a  promise  not  to 
attend  until  my  bill  is  paid  without  detail  being  given.  At 
the  present  moment  this  man,  whose  written  promise  Ihold, 
is  actually  In  at'endance,  and  has  been  for  a  time,  although 
my  bill  is  not  paid. 

Motor  Cars  fur  Medical  Men. 
Dr.  G.  Baynton  6'oyb  MKCS.,  L.RO.P.  (West  Mailing, 
Kent),  writes:  No  doubt  a  large  number  of  medical  men 
visited  the  Automobile  Show  at  Olympia  ;  a  certain  propor- 
tion mav  etlll  be  hesltat'ng  whether  they  will  make  the 
change  from  hordes  to  the  newer  and  more  rapid  locomotion 
of  the  motor,  whilst  otlure  cannot  decide  which  oar  to  buy. 
On  this  account  my  experience  with  a  10-12-h.p.  Humber 
may  be  of  interest  Previously  I  had  used  a  Benz  car,  an 
Achilles— a  small  two-seated  car,  fitted  with  De-Dion  engine 
— a  trioar,  and  a  motor  bicycle. 

The  Ban/.,  solid  tyres,  purchased  new,  was  noisy,  and 
rattled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  quite  got  on  one's  nerves, 
the  Achilles  was  not  muoh  better,  and  I  was  glad  to  return 
to  horseflesh.  Later  I  bought  a  Phoenix  trioar ;  this  was 
very  reliable  and  speedy,  but  it  had  its  disadvantages;  it 
was  not  a  dlgnlti-d  means  of  progression,  there  was  no  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  and  the  steering  was  difficult, 
especially  if  one  were  in  a  hurry  I  ran  into  a  ditoh  twioe 
and  a  brick  w»ll  ones  ;  for  these  reasons. I  gave  up  both  the 
motor  bicycle  and  tricar,  and  purchased  a  10-12-h.p.  Humber. 
This  has  given  me  complete  satisfaction.  Adjustments  have 
oooupled  Tour  complete  days  during  fifteen  months,  although 


I  was  afraid  to  use  it  for  a  week,  owing  to  a  knocking  in  the 
engine  from  a  loose  big-end  bearing,  but  the  meohanic 
informed  me  it  would  not  have  hurt  to  have  run  it  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a  day.  other  small  adjustments  have  been 
done  on  slask  afternoons.  I  have  never  been  late  for  nor 
missed  an  appointment  or  train,  neither  have  I  been  hnng 
up  on  the  road.  For  punctures  we  fix  the  8tepney  spare 
wheel  in  three  minutes,  and  on  two  occasions  have  run  fifty 
miles  on  this  wheel.  Replacements  have  been  one  small 
fibre  wheel  and  four  blades  for  contact  maker.  The  car  is 
smart,  very  fast,  and  a  good  hill  climber,  very  quiet  and 
easy  running  on  top  gear,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  plough- 
ing through  the  bdow  last  winter.  The  running  cost  for 
the  year  (mileage  5,548)  works  out  as  follows : 

£  s.    d. 

Petrol        20  15    4 

Oil 6  11    6 

Sundries 4    8  10 

Ignition 2    6    6 

Tyres         14  18    1 

Mechanic 10  13    9 


Total 


£59  14    0 


Tyres,  as  usnal,  an  expensive  Item  ;  seven  tyres  in  one  year 
and  nine  at  fourteen  months. 

Menstruation  in  an  Infant. 
J.  C.  Mc  Walter,  M.  A. ,  M.  D.  Brux.,  DP.H.,  Examiner  In  Medical 
Jurisprudence  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Ireland,  writes  :  It 
seems  desirable  to  record  instances  of  premature  activity  oS 
the  reproductive  system,  especially  in  females,  as  mothers 
are  frequently  prone  to  cast  suspicion  on  persons  who  may 
be  absolutely  innooent.  An  interesting  example  of  pre- 
cocious menstruation  occurred  in  a  newborn  female  infant 
which  I  saw  recently.  Not  only  were  the  external  genitals 
swollen,  but  the  blood  could  be  seen  oozing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cervix,  and  it  was  of  the  characteristic  colour  and 
physical  characteristics— at  least  as  regards  appearance, non- 
coagulability,  etc.  The  attention  of  both  mother  and  nurse 
was  called  by  the  perfect  miniature  representation  of  mature 
menstruation  of  womanhood  exhibited  at  the  infant's 
perineum,  and  the  flow  made  its  appearance  morning  ant. 
evening  for  between  two  and  three  days,  and  then  ceased. 
The  child  was  of  full  term,  and  well  formed.  A  point  of 
interest  was  that  the  mother  calculated  that  her  own  menses 
were  due  on  the  very  days  on  which  they  appeared  in  the 
Infant,  and  she  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  some  influence 
in  her  blood  which  she  transmitted  to  her  offspring.  This 
phenomenon  must  obviously  be  associated  with  the  lactation 
which  is  comparatively  commonly  seen  in  Infants,  but  In  the 
present  instance  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  milk  in  the 
child's  breasts.  As  one  is  frequently  questioned  concerning 
the  cause  of  vaginal  discharge  in  very  young  girls,  it  may  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  such  examples  of  premature  uterine- 
activity. 

A  Remarkable  Anniversary. 
Our  esteemed   contemporary    the    Evening   Standard  and 
St.  James's  Gazette,  in  the  column  of  social  gossip  in  its 
issue  of  Deaember  7th,  published  the  following  interesting 
piece  of  intelligence : 
One  of  the  King's  Physicians  Extraordinary,  a  Knight  of 
Grace  of  St.  John   of  Jerusalem,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
reached  yesterday  the  venerable  age  of  83,  and  in  the 
mild  climate  of   Falmouth,   where  he  Is  passing  his 
declining  years,  he  still  devotes  much  of  his  time  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Apart  from  his  lifelong 
practice  as  a  surgeon  and  his  long  service  in  India, 
including  the  Mutiny,  the  professorship  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Calcutta,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Medica} 
Board  of  the  India  Office,  he  b>s  wrl  ten  many  books, 
both  professional  and  otherwise     Among  the  better 
known  of  the  latter  claa8  are   With   the  Prince  in 
India,    The   Life    of   Sir   B.    Martin,    C.B.,    and 
Recollections  of  My  Life. 
Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew  him,  diet. 
on  May  2lBt  last.    We  can  only  conclude  from  the  announce- 
ment we  have  quoted    that   the  Evening  Standard   has 
become  a  spiritualist  organ,   or  at  any  rate  has  a  specia! 
correspondent    in   the   undiscovered    country  from    whose 
bourn  no  traveller  returns. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CHILDHOOD  AND 
ITS  RELATION  TO  MILK. 

Beiki;  part  of  a  Presidential  Address  Delivered 
before  the  i'lbtsr  medical  society. 

By    JOHN    McCAW,     M.D.,    K.U.I., 


My  connexion  with  the  Eelfast  Hospital  (or  Sick  Children 
for  the  past  twenty  years  has  given  me  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  disease,  and  I  shall  give  as  shortly 
as  possible,  the  main  points  with  regard  to  tuberculosis 
in  childhood,  and  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  tuberculosis  and  cow's  milk. 

1.    What  amount  of  tuberculosis  in  children  erists  in  Belfast  f 

At  the  Children's  Hospital,  In  Queen  Street,  Belfast, 
during  the  quinquennial  period  1902  6,26,193  casts  were 
treated,  and  tuberculous  disease  in  some  form  was  met 
with  In  almost  20.0  per  cent. — to  be  accurate,  in  19.99  per 
cent,  of  them.  Of  this  total,  4  049  were  treated  as  In- 
patients in  the  wards,  and  28.52  per  cent,  of  them  were 
tuberculous,  while  22,144  new  cases  were  treated  in  the 
outpatient  department,  and  18.26  per  cent,  suffered  from 
tuberculosis  in  some  form.  If  these  figures  be  examined 
in  detail  some  interesting  points  are  brought  out. 

In  the  year  10)3,  13  93  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  in  the 
medical  ward  were  tuberculous,  while  In  the  surgical  ward 
49.24  per  cent  of  too  cases  treated  suffered  from  the  disease  In 
some  form.  During  the  same  year,  In  tbe  out  patient  depart- 
ment, 6  65  per  cent,  of  new  medical  cases  were  tubeiculoue, 
while  on  the  surgical  side  40.78  per  cent,  of  the  new  cases 
suffered  from  the  disease. 

In  the  year  1908,  18.60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  In  the 
medical  ward  were  tuberculous,  while  40  76  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  treated  In  the  surgical  ward  suffered  from  the  disease  in 
some  form.  During  the  same  year,  in  the  out-pBtient  depart- 
ment, 5.67  per  cent,  of  new  medical  cases,  and  48.50  per  cent, 
of  new  surgical  cases,  were  tuberculous. 

In  the  year  1904,  15.27  per  oent.  of  the  cases  treated  in  the 
medical  ward,  and  39.81  per  cent,  of  those  treated  in  the  surgi- 
cal ward  were  tuberculous,  while  in  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment 6  31  per  cent,  of  the  newcas'.s  treated  on  the  medical  side, 
and  47.74  per  cent,  of  the  new  cases  treated  on  the  surgical  side, 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  in  some  form. 

In  the  year  1005,  17.56  per  cent,  of  the  eases  treated  in  the 
medical  ward,  and  40.64  per  cent,  of  those  treated  In  the 
surgical  ward  were  tuberculous,  while  in  the  out-patient 
department  6.95  per  cent,  of  the  new  cases  treated  on  the 
medical  side,  and  58  86  per  cent,  of  the  new  cases  treated  on 
the  surgical  side,  were  tuberculous. 

In  the  year  1906,  14  01  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated  In  the 
medical  ward,  and  37  85  per  cent,  of  those  treated  in  tbe 
surgical  ward  were  tuberculous,  while  In  the  out-patient 
department  5  16  per  cent,  of  the  new  cases  treated  on  the 
medical  side,  and  31.71  percent,  of  the  new  cases  treated  on 
the  surgical  side,  were  tuberculous. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stevenson  I  have  been 
enabled  to  examine  the  returns  of  the  Ulster  Hospital  for 
Children  for  the  years  1903,1904,  and  19C6,  and  here  again 
I  find  a  similar,  if  more  striking,  record.  During  the  year 
1903  of  all  children  treated  in  the  wards  35  74  per  cent, 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  In  some  form  ;  in  1904  the  per- 
centage Is  still  higher,  being  38  31  of  all  children  treated; 
while  in  19C6,  of  all  in-patients,  30.36  were  tuberculous. 
The  figures  I  have  given  carry  one  meesage  of  encourage- 
ment, and  ii  is  this,  that  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  met 
with  at  our  local  children's  hospitals  has  been  diminish- 
ing during  recent  years.  With  these  statistics  before  me, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  tbe  question  set  by 
flaying  that  the  amount  of  tuberculosis  existing  amongsl 
children  in  Belfast  is  large ;  and  In  this  I  feel  sure  my 
hearers  will  agree. 

The  interesting  question  now  arises:  How  do  we  In 
Belfast  compare  with  other  cities  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  tuberculosis  met  with  In  children  ?  To  arrive  at  an 
answer  to  this  question  I  have  examined,  on  exactly  the 
same  basis,  the  returns  of  the  cases  treated  at  Great 
Ormond  Street,  London ;  the  Rojal  Edinburgh  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  the  Manchester  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  at  Pendlebury ;  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children,  at  Shadwell ;  and  the  Glasgow  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Using  the  same  methods  of  deduction,  I  find 
from  the  report  of  Great  Ormond  Street  for  the  year  1905, 


that  the  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  wards  was  2,876' 
of  which  778,  cr  27.0  per  cent.,  were  tuberculous.  In  the 
Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  during  the 
year  1906,  1.968  cases  were  treated  in  the  wards,  of  which 
407,  or  20  per  cent.,  suffered  from  some  form  of  tubercu- 
losis. In  the  Manchester  Children's  Hospital  at  Ptndle- 
buty  during  the  year  1905  the  number  of  cases  treated 
In  the  wards  was  1.999,  of  which  436,  or  21  3  per  cent., 
were  tuberculous.  In  the  East  London  Hospital  for 
Children  at  Shadwell  during  the  year  1905,  2  054  cases  were 
treated  as  in-patients,  and  of  these  501,  or  24.3  per  cent., 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  in  some  form.  Lastly,  in  the 
Glasgow  Children's  Hospital  during  the  year  1906  the 
number  of  intern  patients  was  1,177,  and  of  these  27.95 
per  cent,  were  tuberculous.  That  these  figures  may  be 
more  readily  compared,  I  will  tabulate  them  In  one  column 
as  follows : 


.  of  intern  pat'ent?,  E27. 

.  tuberculous,  26. 1 0  per  cent. 

.  of  intern  patients.  247. 

.  tuberculous,  30  36  per  cent. 

1.  of  intern  patients,  2.876. 

1.  tuberculous,  27  per  cent. 


1905—  Great  Ormcnd  Street.  London  j; 
19C6  -  Royal  Edinburgh  Hospital  ...]{ 
1905— Manchester  Children's  Hospital  { j 

1905— East  London   Children's    Hos-  ( 1 
pital 11 

19C6— Glasgow  Children's  Hospital  ...  -j  •, 


.  of  intern  patients,  1,968. 
.  tuberculous,  20  per  cent. 
.  of  intern  patients,  1,599. 
.  tuberculous,  213  per  cent. 
.  of  intern  patients,  2,054. 
.  tuberculous,  24  3  per  cent 
.  of  intern  patients  1,177. 
.tuberculous,  27.95  percent. 


This  table  shows  a  wonderful  agreement  amongst  the 
returns  of  these  hospitals  as  to  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
met  with.  Had  the  reports  all  tabulated  the  cases  In  a 
similar  way,  it  would  have  enabled  me  to  be  more  accu- 
rate, and,  I  believe,  would  have  shown  a  percentage 
return  closer  even  than  is  here  indicated.  My  firm  convic- 
tion is  that  all  children's  hospitals  meet  with  much  the 
same  amount  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  that  amount  la 
very  large. 

2.    What  types  of  the  duease  are  met  with  ? 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  which  I  have  given  will  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis  met  with  at  the  children's 
hospitals  are  deemed  suitable  for  treatment  In  the  medical 
wards,  while  others  are  more  properly  sent  to  the  surgical 
side.  From  this,  then,  one  might  say  that  there  is  a 
medical  as  distinguished  from  a  surgical  form  of  tuber- 
culosis; and  while  this  is  trae  enough,  still  it  is  not 
sufficient,  nor  dees  it  satisfy  tbe  question. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  deductions  from  the  statis- 
tics is  the  preponderating  amount  of  surgical  tuberculosis 
met  with  when  compared  with  that  seen  by  the  physician, 
and  this  point  I  wish  very  specially  to  emphasize,  as 
having  a  most  important  beariDg  on  causation  and  treat- 
ment. If  the  returns  of  the  hospitals  mentioned  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cases  treated  on  the 
medical  side  consist  of  phthisis  and  meningitis,  spinal 
carles  and  general  tuberculosis;  while  on  the  surgical 
side  the  surgeon  is  deluged  with  chronic  abscesses,  tuber- 
culous joints,  lymphadenitis,  and  chronic  ulcers.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  cases  treated  In  the 
medical  wards  would  be  more  properly  classified  as  surgi- 
cal—such, for  instance,  as  iupus,  spinal  cariep,  etc.— 
which,  if  added  to  the  surgical  figures,  would  still  more 
emphasize  the  preponderance  of  surgical  over  medical 
tuberculosis.  These  facts  suggest  the  question,  Is  the 
disease  as  seen  by  the  physician  only  another  form  of 
that  met  with  by  the  surgeon,  or  are  they  different  lypes 
of  the  same  disease,  and  caused  by  a  bacillus  of  a  different 
species  ? 

Recently  the  theory  has  been  put  forward  that  tuber- 
culous affections  of  the  human  body  are  divisible  into  two 
types :— (a)  a  type  caused  by  tubercle  bacilli  from  the 
human,  and  called  the  'typus  humanus";  and  (4)  a  type 
caused  by  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  cow,  and  called  the 
"  typus  bovinus."  These  bacilli  are  varieties  of  the  same 
species,  but  they  give  rise  to  quite  distinct  and  different 
lesions,  according  to  the  method  of  infection.  In  the  first 
(or  human)  type,  the  bacilli  are  inhaled  In  dust,  and  find 
a  lodgement  in  the  apex  of  the  lung.  From  this  site  of 
infection  the  disease  may  spread  and  cause  secotdary 
infection  of  the  intestines,  cr  set  up  a  tuberculous  laryng- 
itis.     In  the  second  (or  bovine)  tjpe,  the  disease  is  con- 
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veyed  Indirectly  by  means  of  tubercle  bacilli  taken  into 
the  body  in  raw  mills,  meat,  etc.  Here  the  infection  lg 
carried  to  the  inteatines  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  gives 
rises  to  tabes  mesenterica,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  tnbercle 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands,  tuber- 
culous bones  and  joints,  lupus,  tuberculous  meningitis, 
or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Much  may  be  said  in  sup- 
port of  this  theory  ;  and  I  will  content  myself  at  present 
by  pointing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  surgical  tuber- 
culosis met  with  at  an  age  when  cow's  milk  is  largely 
availed  of — indeed,  is  the  chief  article  of  diet— a=  a  circum- 
stance of  the  highest  moment,  and  al-:o  to  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Human  and  Bovine  Tubercu- 
losis. Experiments  in  the  anthropoid  ape  pointed  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  dose  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
taken  Into  the  system  is  large,  a  generalized  tuberculosis, 
starting  from  the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands,  is  set 
up  ;  whereas  when  the  dose  1b  moderate,  the  affection  may 
remain  confined  to  the  Intestines  and  mesenteric  glands, 
which  In  time  may  extend  to  other  glands  and  bones  and 
joints.  Here,  then,  I  submit,  is  evidence  sufficient  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  large  percentage  of  tuber- 
culosis met  with  in  children  is  bovine,  and  caused  by  the 
ingestion  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  in  milk,  meat,  etc., 
and  that  this  form  of  tuberculosis  is  chiefly  surgical.  But 
this  theory  goes  a  step  further.  It  is  affirmed  by  some 
that  these  two  types  of  the  disease  are  more  or  less 
antagonistic,  so  that  a  child  when  it  becomes  affected 
with  bovine  tuberculosis  absorbs  an  antitoxin,  which 
protects  It  against  the  human  type  of  the  disease,  and 
similarly  the  human  type  renders  it  either  less  liable  to 
be  attacked  by,  or  Immune  against,  the  bovine  bacillus. 
In  support  of  this  contention  the  rarity  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  association  with  tuberculous  glands,  or 
joints,  or  bone  disease,  is  pointed  to ;  and  the  farther  fact 
is  relied  upon,  namely,  that  the  vast  amount  of  tuber- 
culosis met  with  in  the  child  is  surgical,  the  result  of 
infection  with  bovine  bacilli,  and  also  that  the  adult  or 
human  type  of  the  disease  is  quite  rarely  met  with  at  an 
eaily  8ge. 

My  experience  at  Queen  Street  Hospital  for  a  period 
of  over  twenty  years  undoubtedly  confirms  both  these 
contentions.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  only  very  rarely  indeed  do  I  meet  with  a  case 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  the  disease  follows 
the  adult  type  and  attacks  the  apex  of  the  lung.  On 
thinking  thij  point  over,  aiother  series  of  events  not 
uncommon  have  impressed  me.  I  can  easily  recall 
numbers  of  children  who  have  been  under  my  care  for 
extensive  disease  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  in  whom 
suppuration  went  on  until  it  seemed  that  the  glands 
must  have  become  completely  eliminated,  and  yet  in  not 
one  of  them  did  any  secondary  infection  of  the  lungs  take 
place,  and  they  are  to-day  apparency  as  strong,  vigorous, 
and  healthy  as  the  best  of  us.  How  comes  it,  if  these 
cMldrenwere  flooded  with  virulent  human  tubercle  bacilli, 
that  their  lungs  escaped  P  It  seems  to  me  that  the  theory 
I  have  put  forward  affords  a  reasonable  answer — namely, 
that  they  were  suffering  from  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
that  this  protected  them  from  the  human  type  of  the 
disease. 

To  carry  this  argument  to  a  logical  conclusion  :  If  this 
theory  be  correct,  then  human  serum,  or  tuberculin  R., 
should  be  beneficial  when  used  for  surgical  or  bovine 
tuberculosis ;  and  vice  versa,  bovine  serum  should  be  bene- 
ficial in  tubercnlosi3  of  human  type.  Much  evidence 
could  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  contention,  and  my 
experience,  but  more  especially  the  experience  of  surgeons, 
is  that  in  limited  tuberculous  lesions  of  a  surgical  nature 
the  injection  of  tuberculin  R  is  followed  by  favourable 
results.  Dr.  Nathan  Raw  ol  Liverpool,  whose  work  in  this 
connexion  has  been  very  extensive,  writes  me  to  say  that 
he  has  obtained  the  most  gratifying  re  suits  from  the  use 
of  these  serums,  and,  after  long  observation  of  clinical 
cases  and  extensive  laboratory  work,  he  is  convinced  the 
theory  is  sound. 

3.  What  connexion  e.ritts  b?tw:en  tuberculoid  in  children 
and  coic's  mil!; .' 

I  have  shown  that  a  larg»!  amount  of  tuberculous 
disease  exists  amongst  children,  and  that  the 
disease  appears  at  a  time  of  life  when  cow's 
milk  Is  the  main,  or  almost  the  main,  article  of 
diet.  These  two  statements,  taken  together,  are  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  prims  facie  case  against  cow's  milk. 


Further,  I  have  shown  that  tuberculosis  in  children  Is  very 
largely  of  the  surgical  type — that  is,  it  is  chiefly 
glandular,  and  almost  certainly  due  to  the  bacillus  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  which  has  been  taken  into  the  system 
in  food.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  establishes 
a  close  and  clear  connexion  between  cow's  milk  and 
tuberculosis  in  children,  and  must  be  considered  final. 
4.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease  ' 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  two 
eminent  opinions  have  been  expressed,  that  of  Professor 
Koch,  who  lays  stress  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
disease  by  contagion,  especially  by  means  of  the  respira- 
tory organs ;  and  that  of  Professor  von  Behrlng,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  tuberculosis  in  children  ia  principally  dis- 
seminated through  the  alimentary  canal,  and  he  sees  a 
fruitful  source  of  danger  to  children  in  the.  tuber- 
culous nature  of  mu:h  of  our  milk  supply.  I  think 
both  these  pronouncements  are  true,  but  I  hold 
strongly  that  the  latter  theory  is  the  more  im- 
portant a3  regards  children.  Acting  upon  Koch's 
opinion,  It  is  necessary  that  children  be  kept  apart 
from  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
whose  breath  and  sputa  are  loaded  with  infectious  germs. 
This  has  been  recognized  in  Germany,  where  visits  are 
made  to  the  bouses  of  consumptives,  children  are  removed, 
when  this  is  possible,  from  such  surroundings,  directions 
are  given,  and  patients  are  taught  the  most  efficient  means 
of  disinfecting  and  disposing  of  their  sputa,  and  the 
necessity  for  keeping  their  clothes,  beds,  furniture,  and 
floors  clean.  Su'h  means  as  these  constitute  a  powerful 
factor  in  limiting  the  area  of  the  disease  and  diminishing 
its  virulence.  Then  much  good  has  resulted  from  con- 
valescent homes  in  the  country,  holiday  camps,  and  forest 
schools.  The  country  homes  are  simple  but  suitable 
buildings  put  up  somewhere  in  the  woods  to  which 
children  may  be  taken  and  kept  for  the  entire  day.  At 
these  homes  everything  is  conducted  upon  strictly  hygienic 
lines,  from  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  children  to  the 
furnishing  of  a  suitable  dietary,  and  the  enforcement  of 
physical  exercise. 

Holiday  camp3  provide  children  with  a  yearly  or  more 
frequent  holiday  in  the  country ;  such  holidays  do  mnch 
to  strengthen  their  bodies,  and,  at  least,  remove  them  for  a 
time  from 'undtsirable  surroundings.  More  recently  still, 
forest  schools  have  been  tried  ia  Germany  and  have 
proved  most  successful.  Near  Berlin,  Charlottenburg,  a 
school  has  been  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  to 
which  pale,  weakly  children  are  sent  and  kept  for  months 
at  a  time.  Here  they  are  taught  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous condition,  due  regard  being  paid  to  their  state  of 
health.  Scattered  throughout  France  and  Germany  are 
numerous  dispensaries,  or  gauttes  de  lait,  at  which  children 
are  brought  under  medical  inspection,  parents  are  in- 
structed and  advised,  and  good  sterilized  milk  is  supplied 
either  free  or  at  small  cost. 

Coming  now  to  von  Behring's  view,  that  tuberculosis 
in  children  is  principally  disseminated  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  I  believe  we  have  here  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  tuberculosis  of  children.  Many 
eminent  authorities  in  this  country  adhere  to  this  view, 
and  have  given  expression  to  the  opinion  that  the  bacilli 
found  in  these  eases  are  most  commonly  of  the  bovine 
type,  and  gain  entrance  into  the  system  by  means  of  the 
milk  of  infected  cows.  It  may  here  be  asked,  What 
amount  of  bovine  tuberculosis  exists  ?  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Tuberculosis  spates  that  "  of  all 
animals  slaughtered  for  food  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
those  of  the  bovine  race  seem  to  be  more  largely  affected 
with  tuberculosis  than  any  other."  In  the  absence  of 
statistical  information  as  regards  our  own  country,  the 
report  proceeds  to  show  that  in  Leipzig,  of  9,303  cows 
slaughtered,  4,048,  or  43  51  per  cent.,  were  tuberculous. 
The  p-oportlon  of  such  diseased  cattle  in  English 
cowhouses  which  has  been  publicly  and  authori- 
tatively stated  to  be  about  30  per  cent,  by  the  late 
Professor  MacFadyean,  is,  therefore,  probably  not  exces- 
sive. In  the  year  1901  there  were  1,887,414  milch  cows  In 
England,  and  4,102  061  In  the  Un'ted  Kingdom;  30  per 
cent  of  these  means  upwards  of  560  000  tuberculous  cows 
for  England  alone,  and  nearly  U  millions  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  5  quarts  of  milk  be  allowed  as  a  fair  average 
yield  per  day  for  each  cow,  then  6,250,000  quarts  of  milk, 
the  daily  yield  of  tuberculous  cows,  are  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    Again,  it  has  been  calculated,  and  1b 
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admitted,  that  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  exists  in  2  per 
cent,  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  Kingdom;  this  means 
that  some  20,000  cows  with  active  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  are  to  day  contributing  to  our  milk  supply,  and 
some  100,000  quarts  cf  milk  teeming  with  virulent  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  are  consumed  each  day  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  a  beginning,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  theee  20,000  cows  with  virulent  disease  of  the 
udder  be  removed  now  and  at  once. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  even  one  diseased  udder  is 
capable  of  disseminating  a,  huge  number  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  the  bare  idea  of  the  amount  of  possible  human 
tuberculosis  from  the  milk  of  so  immense  a  number  of 
diseased  cows  is  appalling.  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  place 
before  you  any  statistics  bearing  upon  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  in  cattle  supplying  milk  to  Belfast,  but  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Nevln,  are  interesting 
in  this  connexion:  During  the  year  1904,432  samples  of 
milk  were  examined,  the  number  of  farmers  represented 
in  the  total  being  318.  Of  these  318  farmers,  188 
reside  in  Cheshire,  and  21  of  them  (or  11.17  per 
cent.)  sent  tuberculous  milk ;  83  live  in  Derbyshire, 
and  5  of  them  (6.02  per  cent.)  sent  tuberculous 
milk  ;  14  reside  in  Lancashire,  and  1  of  them 
(7.14  per  cent.)  Hent  tuberculous  milk ;  8  reside 
in  Yorkshire,  and  2  of  them  (25. CO  per  cent )  sent 
tuberculous  milk.  Are  we  in  Belfast  any  better  off  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  diseased  cowa  supplying  milk 
than  Manchester  ?  My  firm  belief  is  we  are  not.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  what  I  have  seen  when 
visiting  some  of  the  dairies  within  the  city,  and  that  much 
tuberculous  milk  is  purveyed  in  our  midst  I  think  admits 
of  no  doubt.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  large  amount  of 
tuberculosis  In  cattle  exists,  and  the  connexion  between 
the  disease  in  cattle  and  tuberculosis  in  childhood  having 
been  established,  It  follows  that,  if  we  would  prevent  the 
disease  ia  children,  the  first  and  most  important  step  is  to 
stamp  it  out  in  cattle.  In  considering  how  this  may  be 
done  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  tuberculosis, 
belore  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
there  is  a  stage  of  the  disease  0?  unknown  duration  during 
which  the  bacilli  multiply  and  circulate  throughout  the 
body.  To  regard  the  disease  as  beginning  with  and  being 
localized  in  tuberculous  formations  ia  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  bacillary  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  wrong. 
This  pre- tuberculous  stage  can  only  be  detected  by 
means  of  the  tuberculin  test ;  therefore,  it  becomes  impera- 
tive that  this  test  be  applied  to  all  dairy  cattle,  and  that 
every  cow  reacting  to  this  test  be  withdrawn  and  the  carcass 
destroyed.  To  ensure  success,  however,  compulsory  and 
universal  application  of  the  principle  is  necessary.  Fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  to  the  stock  owner  should  be 
granted,  and  probably  the  sum  of  money  that  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  is  the  main  objection  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  measure  by  the  Government.  In  the 
year  1865-6  sn  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  occurred  in  this 
country  which  involved  the  death  of  233,000  head  of  stock. 
And  what  took  place  ?  The  first  consideration  was  the 
stamping  out  of  the  disease  as  quickly  as  possible  and  at 
any  cost.  But  tuberculosis  in  animals  is  more  widespread 
than  cattle  plague  has  ever  been;  it  is  always  present  in 
our  jherds,  whereas  outbreaks  of  plague  are  few  and  far 
between;  and,  what  Is  worst  of  all,  tuberculosis  causes  a 
vast  amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  and  death  and 
despair,  which  cattle  plague  does  not.  Surely  this  most 
astounding  condition  of  things  will  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  much  longer.  The  public— and,  more  especially, 
we  members  of  the  medical  profession — should  now 
and  at  once  insist,  both  on  hygienic  and  economic 
grounds,  that  it  Is  urgently  necessary  to  stamp  out 
this  awful  disease  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  disease  in  animals  may  be  eliminated 
in  a  single  year,  and,  if  so,  what  a  year  of  triumph  that 
would  be ! 

To  protect  children  from  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  the 
following  rules  may  be  formulated  : 

1.  The  notification  of  all  births  mthin  twenty-four  hours. 
This  would  enable  health  visitors  to  examine  into  the 
state  of  the  child's  surroundings ;  to  have  the  child 
removed,  or  precautions  taken,  should  any  case  of  tuber- 
culosis exist  in  the  house ;  and  to  give  suitable  directions 
for  the  care  of  the  child,  and  especially  to  encourage  breast- 
ice  ding. 
3 


2.  Complete  control  of  the  milk  tupply  by  the  State.  This 
should  include  the  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  removal  of  all  such  as  react  to  this 
teBt ;  cleanliness  In  the  collection  of  all  milk,  and  in  the 
transmission  of  It  from  the  dairy  to  the  consumer;  the 
removal  of  dairies  from  the  centre  of  large  towns  and 
cities. 

3.  Medical  inspection  of  school  children  and  school  premises. 
First,  to  detect  and  remove  children  who  are  actually  ill 
or  unfit  to  attend  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  ensure  proper 
ventilation  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  schools,  and 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  The  elementary  principles  of 
hygiene  should  be  taught  to  even  young  children ;  to 
older  children  the  principles  of  domestic  hygiene  and 
economy  should  be  added. 

4.  Housing  reform.  Dwelling- houses  in  the  poorer 
districts  should  be  made  more  sanitary,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  free  access  to  them  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
Ireland  is  behindhand  in  this  respect — a  circumstance 
which  may,  in  part,  account  for  its  high  death-rate  from 
phthisis.  A  levelling-up  of  the  Eocial  and  domestic  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  is  urgently  required ;  for  of  the 
1,200,000  children  born  each  year  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
fully  one-fourth  to  one- third  of  them  are  born  to  want  and 
squalor. 

5.  Segregation  of  advanced  cases.  All  advanced  cases  of 
phthisis  should  ,be  segregated  as  far  as  practicable  and 
treated  in  special  institutions  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
Children  who  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  house  with  a 
consumptive  are  exposed  to  serious  risk. 

6.  Notification  of  the  disease  should  be  compulsory. 
By  this  means  health  officers  would  know  where  the 
disease  existed,  and  it  would  enable  them  to  take  suitable 
precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disease,  by  disinfec- 
tion and  other  means. 

With  the  second  part  of  the  question — What  can  be 
done  to  cure  the  disease? — I  need  not  detain  you  long.  I 
have  said  that  the  large  proportion  of  tuberculosis  in 
childhood  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  surgeons,  and 
with  them  the  treatment  may  safely  be  left. 

Unfortunately,  the  profession  still  feel  a  want  of  confi- 
dence In  tuberculin,  or  a  dread  of  its  reaction,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  its  use  at  the  present  time  is 
very  different  from  what  it  was  when  first  introduced. 
Formerly  tuberculin  was  administered  by  rule  of  thumb, 
and  often  with  disastrous  results ;  now,  thanks  to  the 
brilliant  researches  of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  and  the  discovery 
by  him  of  the  opsonic  index,  the  dose  of  tuberculin,  its 
effects,  and  the  moat  suitable  times  for  injection,  can  be 
regulated  with  scientific  precision. 

This  discovery  has,  in  fact,  brought  treatment  with 
tuberculin  within  the  realm  of  safe  therapeutics,  and  the 
clinical  success  which  has  attended  the  employment  of 
this  treatment  has  firmly  established  its  position  as  a 
remedial  agent  of  the  first  importance.  In  addition  to  the 
use  of  tuberculin,  our  efforts  to  cure  tuberculosis,  or  stay 
its  progress,  must  include  good  and  wholesome  food, 
healthy  hygienic  surroundings,  an  abundance  of  pure  air, 
and  such  drugs  aa  cod-liver  oil  in  combination  with  the 
hypophosphltes. 


HAS    A    PURIN-FREE   DIETARY   ANY   SPECIAL 
THERAPEUTIC   YALUE?* 

By   CHALMERS   WATSON,   M.D„   F.R.C.P.Edin., 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN,  EOYAL  INFIRMABT,  EDINBURGH. 


In  the  course  of  the  past  year  I  have  on  several  occasions 
been  asked  by  practitioners  as  to  the  value  of  a  purin-free 
dietary,  and  it  appeared  to  me  appropriate  to  make  this 
subject  the  basis  of  my  lecture  this  afternoon. 

Nature  of  Purins. 
Purins  are  substances  constructed  on  the  base  CiN4. 
Those  of  chief  clinical  importance  are  uric  acid,  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  adenin,  and  guanin,  These  purins  are 
present  in  certain  articles  of  diet,  in  the  tisaues,  and  in 
the  urinary  excretion,  occurring  either  in  a  free  state  or 
combined  with  albumen  in  the  form  of  nucleic  acid. 

»  Abstract  o£  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Medical  Gradua'es'  College 
and  Polyclinic. 
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(a)  Purins  in  the  Food. 
Meat  and  meat  extracts  contain  a  large  amount  of 
purins ;  similarly,  certain  glandular  organs,  such  as  the 
pancreas  and  Hver,  are  rich  in  purins.  They  are  also 
present,  though  in  smaller  amount,  in  many  vegetable 
Joods — for  example,  beans,  lentils,  and  oittmeal — and  they 
are  relatively  abundant  In  some  accessory  articles  of  diet, 
notably  tea  and  coffee.  Purins  which  are  taken  in  the 
diet  are  spoken  of  as  exogenous  purins. 

(5)  Purins  in  the  Tissues. 

Purins  In  the  tissues  exist  chiefly  in  combined  form  in 
the  nuclei  of  cells  and  in  the  muscular  tissues.  Xanthin 
and  hypoxanthin  occur  in  muscle  extracts,  adenia  is 
yielded  chiefly  by  decomposition  of  nucleic  acid  present 
in  thymus,  and  gnanin  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
pancreas.  The  purins  in  the  tissues  are  spoken  of  as 
endogenous  putin3  in  contrast  to  the  exogenous  purins  of 
the  dietary. 

(a)  Purins  in  the  Urine. 

Purins  exist  In  the  urine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  uric 
acid,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin.  Roughly 
speaking,  about  one-half  o!  the  purins  in  the  urine  are 
derived  from  the  ingested  food  (exogenous  purins),  the 
remaining  half  being  derived  from  tissue  metabolism 
(endogenous  purins). 

The  Physiology  of  Pubins. 

There  is  an  Intimate  relation  between  the  various  purin 
substances,  this  depending  chiefly  on  the  process  of 
oxidation.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that 
it  depends  on  the  facilities  afforded  for  oxidation  whether 
the  product  Obtained  be  uric  acid  or  one  of  the  xanthin 
bases.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  holds  good  in  the 
living  tissues,  the  decomposition  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
leading  to  the  formation  of  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin, 
which  are  in  part  oxidized  to  uric  acid  and  excreted  as 
such.  Our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  much  in- 
creased of  late  through  the  researches  of  Jones,  Partridge, 
and  Schittenhelm,  who  have  shown  that  some  tissues  eon- 
tain  specific  ferments  whichare  essential  for  the  conversion 
of  one  xanthin  base  into  another,  and  for  the  conversion  of 
the  xanthin  bases  into  uric  acid.  Schittenhelm  has  also 
shown  the  existence  in  certain  tissues  cf  a  ferment 
oxidase  which  has  the  power  of  oxidizing  and  destroying 
the  uric  acid,  and  changing  it  into  urea  and  other  com- 
pounds. It  ia  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  on  a  diet 
which  is  rich  in  purins,  the  excretions  of  purin  in  the 
urine  will  be  relatively  high;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  diet  is  purin-free— such  as  milk,  eggs,  white  bread, 
rice,  fats,  fruit,  etc—the  purin  In  the  urine  Kill  be  reduced, 
being  then  derived  solely  from  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues. 

The  Pathology  of  Prunes, 

This  centres  largely  round  gout  and  goaty  disorders. 
Prom  the  clinical  standpoint  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  etiology  of  gout  is  closely  connected  with  nitrogen 
metabolism,  and  with  the  formation  and  excretion  of 
certain  compounds  of  which  nitrogen  is  a  component. 
For  many  years  It  was  held  that  uric  acid  was  the  causal 
factor  in  this  disease,  but  the  view  ia  now  widely  held 
that  uric  anid  plays  little  or  no  part  m  the  actual  etiology  of 
gout.  In  recent  years  attention  has  been  largely  directed 
to  the  purin  bases,  with  theresult  that  gout  is  nowgenerally 
regarded  as  a  disease  of  intermediary  purin  metabolism, 
The  recent  discoveries  regarding  the  ferments  alluded  to 
above  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  in  gout,  for,  as  Futcher  points  out,  it  is  possible 
that  this  excess  may  be  due  to  the  inhibition  of  the  uric 
acid  destroying  ferment  as  well  as  to  an  excessive  activity 
of  the  ferments  which  lead  to  the  production  cf  uric  acid. 
It  is  clear  that:  for  the  tissues  to  function  properly  there 
must  be  a  proper  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
purins  to  be  aeted  on  and  the  various  ferments  present  in 
the  tissues.  According  to  this  conception  we  have  in 
gout  a  defect  In  one  or  more  organs,  revealed  by  the 
inability  to  produce  thefermont  or  ferments  required,  as 
a  result  of  which  proper  oxidation  of  uric  add  does  not 
occur,  and  the  latter  consequently  accumulates  In  the 
tissues  in  the  maimer  observed  in  gout.  With  regard  to 
the  views  now  widely  held  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
relationship  between  the  purin  bases  and  gout,  Chittenden 
has  recently  written  :  "  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  in  gout  It  is  not  80  much  a  disturbance  of  purin 


metabolism  as  a  perverted  function  of  one  or  more  organs 
and  tissues  which  is  of  pathogenic  moment."  The  writer 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  this  view.  The  fact  cannot  be 
too  clearly  emphasized  that  at  the  present  time  there  ia 
no  evidence  whatever  that  the  purin  bases,  per  se,  are  in 
any  way  more  intimately  concerned  in  the  actual  causation, 
of  gout  and  gouty  disorders  than  is  their  ally,  uric  acid, 
which  has  now  by  common  consent  been  discarded.  Tht.s 
fact  is  of  practical  Importance  in  treatment. 

Therapeutics  of  a  Pciun-fbee  Diet. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  generally  held,  as  to  the 
etiological  significance  of  purins  in  the  production  of  gout, 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  among  the  writers  on  the 
subject  to  attach  special  importance  to  a  restriction  in  the 
amount  of  purins  in  the  dietary,  the  view  being  apparently 
that,  over  and  above  a  coincident  restriction  in  the  amount 
of  animal  protein  food,  special  value  attaches  to  the 
administration  of  articles  of  diet  which  are  purin  free. 
Dr.  Potts,  In  a  paper  on  the  advantages  of  a  purin-free 
diet,1  records  an  interesting  series  of  cases  of  chronic 
disease  in  which  recovery  from  symptoms  occurred  under 
the  administration  cf  a  purin-free  dietary.  Some  of  his 
cases  had  previously  been  treated  for  a  lengthened  period 
en  more  conventional  llne3  without  marked  benefit. 
Dr.  Potts  concluded  that  the  relief  from  symptoms  was 
mainly  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  purin  in 
the  diet.  My  own  view,  based  on  observation  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  Is  that  there  is  no  special  therapeutic 
value  in  a  purin-free  dietary  in  the  class  of  case  in  which 
such  a  regime  is  often  prescribed,  but  that  the  undoubted 
benefit  that  may  follow  the  use  of  this  regime  in  certain 
cases  is  to  be  explained  along  lines  other  than  the  purin- 
free  nature  of  the  diet. 

The  distinct  value  of  a  purin-free  dietary  In  certain 
cases  was  first  clearly  brought  before  me  some  years  ago 
In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  came  under  my  care  in 
1902,  suffering  from  rheumatic  pains  and  frequently- 
recurring  nasal  catarrh.  She  had  twice  been  the  subject 
of  Intranasal  operations  at  the  hands  of  recognized  experts 
without  permanent  benefit.  The  only  other  note- 
worthy point  In  the  history  was  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  troubled  for  many  years  with  severe  dys- 
menorrhea, and  had  on  two  occasions  been  operated  en 
by  a  gynaecologist  for  the  relief  oi  this  symptom  without 
material  improvement.  The  usual  diet  of  the  patient 
was  a  liberal  regime  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  nitrogenous  foodstuffs  in  the  form  of  meat  and  other 
rich  foods.  The  treatment  I  recommended  was  a  general 
restriction  in  the  highly  nitr<-.genou3  foodstuffs,  with 
increase  in  the  amount  oi  exercise  and  some  extra 
attention  to  the  functions  cf  the  bowels  and  skin- 
Uacler  this  regime,  which  I  have  reasc  n  to  believe  was 
only  partially  adhered  to,  the  patient  reported  a  slight, 
but  not  noteworthy,  improvement  in  the  symptoms,  and 
I  lost  sight  of  her  for  eighteen  months.  The  patient 
returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1905,  and  eame  to  report  her- 
self. She, now  informed  me  that  on  the  advice. cf  a  lay 
friend  she  had  for  fifteen  aaonths  been  living  on  a 
purin-free  dietary,  with  a  highly  gratifying  result,  The 
rheumatic  pains  had  disappeared,  the  attacks  of  nasal 
catarrh  were  very,  few  and  far  between,  and  she  no  longer 
suffered  from  dyamanovrhoea.  The  patient's  genera! 
appearance  was  ve;.y  greatly  improved,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  that  her  general  health 
waa  now  at  a  much  higher  level  than  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  previously.  She  expressed  heiaeJf  as  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  purin-free  diet  (no  .meat,  no  soups,  nc 
tea  or  coffee,  and  no  peas,  beans,  etc ),  and  had  no 
desire  to  return  to  ordinary  diet.  This  improved  state 
of  health  was  still  maintained  eighteen  months  later. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  ;patienf  had 
derived  very  great  benefit  from  the  dietary,  but  I  was- 
not  convinced  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the  deficiency  of 
purins,  and  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  yeais 
I  have  sought  light  on  the  subject  by  spe::}al  observations- 
on  over  60  cases  of  chronic  disease  which  have  been  under 
my  care  and  whose  later  history  is  known.  In  this  scries 
the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complained  were  re- 
garded by  the  patients  themselvas  qr  by  their  medical 
man  as  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin,  anil  in  the  absence 
of  any  precise  knowledge  as  to  the  catare  of  "irregular 
gout "  and  "  rheumatism  "  oae.has?  paxforae  to  accept  this> 
diagnosis.    The  leading  symptoms  were  rheumatic  paios, 
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headaches,  neuralgia,  nasal  and  nasopharyngeal  catarrhs, 
and  depression  both  physical  and  mental.  In  a  few  In- 
stances only  there  were  distinct  evidences  of  declared 
gout — tophi  In  the  ears,  or  joint  affections. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  any  system  of  diet  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disease  Is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
physician  finds  that  it  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  the 
patient  to  have  recourse  to  measures  calculated  to  improve 
the  functional  activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  for  example,  the  skin,  bowels,  liver  or  other  organs. 
This  difficulty  is  In  private  practice  Insurmountable,  and 
therefore  the  conclusion  one  arrives  at  as  to  the  part 
played'  by  diet  In  such  cases  can  only  be  stated  as  a 
general  impression. 

The  method  followed  in  my  observations  has  been 
briefly  as  follows  :  Ten  of  the  cases  in  this  series  of  vary- 
ing grades  of  severity  were  put  on  a  purin-free  diet,  which 
was  maintained  for  periods  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to 
over  ten  months ;  in  the  remainder  the  amount  of  purins 
in  the  diet  was  notably  reduced,  but  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  the  total  amounts  of  nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs. In  many  instances  daily  observations  were  made 
for  short  periods  on  the  urinary  purins,  which  were 
estimated  by  the  purinometer. 

Accessory  measures  of  treatment  were  relatively  as 
much  employed  in  the  purin-free- fed  subjects  as  in  those 
in  which  less  attention  wag  directed  to  the  purin  content 
of  the  food.  I  have  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
result  of  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  found  that  the  rate 
of  recovery  and  the  proportion  of  cases  of  apparent  com- 
plete recovery  is  no  higher  in  the  patients  fed  on  a  purin- 
free  diet  than  in  those  in  which  the  pnrins  are  less 
restricted.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  treatment  employed  was  entirely  unsuccessful 
were  those  of  two  patients  in  the  purin- free  group.  Both 
of  these  were  severe  cases  of  paroxysmal  headache,  one 
being  specially  noteworthy.  This  patient  had  suffered 
from  extremely  severe  headaches  oi  a  paroxysmal  character 
for  over  twenty-five  years.  She  had  consulted  numerous 
physicians  in  different  parts,  and  tried  many  systems  of 
treatment,  both  dietetic  and  medicinal,  without  material 
improvement.  As  she  had  never  tried  a  purin-free  dietary, 
the  case  seemed  to  be  a  suitable  one  forthl3  regime.  After 
ten  months  of  this  dietary  the  patient  writes  stating  that 
her  condition  is  practically  no  better,  the  severity  of  the 
headaches  being  unabated 

The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  from  practical  experi- 
ence of  this  subject  is  that  there  is  no  special  therapeutic 
effect  in  a  purin-free  diet.  The  benefit  that  is  derived 
from  such  a  regime  in  certain  cases  would,  I  believe,  be 
equally  attained  by  the  use  of  a  carefully-planned  system 
of  feeding  framed  wii  'aout  special  reference  to  purin  con- 
tents. In  some  cases  the  restriction  in  amount  of  animal 
protein  food  is  of  special  value,  in  others  the  diminution 
in  the  carbohydrate,  and  especially  the  sugars,  is  equally 
efficacious,  ard  In  others  the  restriction  of  various  alcoholic 
liquors  will  suffice. 

The  points  which  should  guide  us  in  framing  the  dietary 
can  only  be  laid  dovra  siter  consideration  of  all  the  avail- 
able clinical  facts  In  each  case.  I  frequently  find  that  the 
dietary  of  the  patients  who  consult  me  seeds  no  modifica- 
tion whatever,  experience  having  taught  the  patient  the 
value  of  a  diet  in  which  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs, purins,  or  carbohydrates  is  not  apparently  in  any 
way  excessive.  Complete  relief  from  their  gouty  sym- 
ptoms is  attained  In  such  cases  by  measures  directed  tc 
increase  the  functional  activity  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  skin, 
or  thyroid  gland. 

The  teaching  of  clinical  experiences  is  therefore  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  laboratory  in  show- 
ing that  in  gout  it  Is  not  so  much  a  disturbance  of  purin 
metabolism  as  a  perverted  function  of  one  or  more  organs 
of  the  body  which  is  of  pathogenic  moment. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Lyon,  of  Wan- 
stead,  who  died  on  October  4th,  Saffron  Walden  Hospital 
receives  a  sum  of  £500. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Berry,  of  Manchester  and  Chester, 
who  died  on  August  31st,  left  £1,000  each  to  the  Clinical 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Manchester ;  the 
Altrincham  Provident  Dispensary  and  Hospital ;  Salford 
Royal  Hospital ;  and  the  Ancoats  Hospital  and  Dispensary, 


A    CLINICAL   LECTURE   ON 

A  CASE  OP  CEREBRAL   TUMOUR  ASSOCIATED 

WITH   SUBJECTIVE    SENSATIONS    OF 

SMELL. 

Delivered  at  Middlesex  Hospital. 
By  H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 


Gentlemen, — The  patient  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  to-day 
is  a  woman  of  33  years  of  age.  She  first  complained  of  her 
eyesight,  and  on  this  account  she  went  to  the  Western 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  There  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  slight  degree  of  weakness  of  the  left 
external  rectus  muscle  and  from  double  optic  neuritis  of 
considerable  intensity,  though  her  power  of  vision  was 
still  fairly  good.* 

The  fact  that  the  eyesight  was  the  earliest  symptom  of 
which  this  patient  complained  must  not  lead  yon  to 
think  that  optic  neuritis  is,  at  any  rate  in  its  earlier 
stages,  necessarily  associated  with  failure  of  vision.  It 
is,  indeed,  common  to  find  patitnts  with  advanced 
degrees  of  optic  neuritis  who  have  no  idea  that  their 
vision  is  impaired,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
neuritis  to  make  a  routine  practice  oi  using  the 
ophthalmoscope. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  ocular  signs  I  was  asked  to 
see  the  patient,  and  some  of  you  here  may  remember  her 
coming  up  to  one  of  my  weekly  demonstrations  on 
nervous  diseases.  Later  on  she  was  admitted  under 
my  care  into  the  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
Maida  Vale. 

Further  examination  showed  that,  in  addition  to  the 
optic  neuritis,  headache,  \naucea.  and  a  subnormal  tem- 
perature were  present,  all  of  which  are  "  general  "  signs  of 
a  cerebral  tumour ;  but  the  pulse- rate,  which  is  often 
slow,  was  in  this  instance  about  normal.  These  sym- 
ptoms, then,  taken  together  justified  a  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  tumour,  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  try 
to  determine  its  position.  Now,  the  power  of  localizing 
intracranial  tumours  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  the 
disturbance  of  function  of  that  area  of  the  brain  in  which 
the  tumour  happens  to  he  situated ;  hence  it  is  possible 
to  localize  tumours  accurately  only  when  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  those  parts  of  the  brain  the  iti.nction  of  which 
is  known,  and  growths  In  other  parts,  the  so-  called 
"  silent  areas,''  often  give  no  indications  by  which  their 
localities  can  be  defined. 

Butevenwhen  "localizing"  symptoms  are  obtained  our 
difficulties  are  by  no  means  at  an  end,  for  it  is  still 
necessary  to  consider  whether  such  signs  indicate  the 
primary  seat  of  the  growth,  or  whether  they  are  the  results 
of  pressure  from  a  distance,  or  of  secondary  changes,  such 
as  hydrocephalus,  meningitis,  and  metastatic  deposits  In 
parts  of  the  brain  which  may  be  some  distance  from  the 
position  of  the  primary  growth. 

There  must,  of  course,  often  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  earlier  the  localizing  symptoms 
appear,  the  more  value  can  be  attached  to  them  as  indi- 
cators of  the  site  of  the  tumour.  In  the  case  now  under 
consideration  tfcere  was  throughout  only  one  localizing 
sign  of  Importance,  namely,  a  sensation  of  smell.  This 
sensation  of  smell,  which  was  always  of  a  disagreeable 
nature,  and  which  occurred  with  cre3t  frequency,  was 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  position  of  the  tumour. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Hngblings-.Taekson  drewUne  atten- 
tion of  neurologists  In  this  country  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
group  of  epileptics  who  suffered  from  crude  sensations  of 
smell,  which  were  often  accompanied  by  "  dreamy 
reminiscences,"  and  a  masticatory  movement  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  jaw,  and  placed  the  probable  seat  of  the 
initial  discharge  in  such  cases  in  the  region  of  the 
uncinate  convolution  in  accordance  with  the  physiological 
localization  of  smell  and  taste  as  determined  by  Ferrier 
and  others. 

The  accuracy  of  this  localization  has  since  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  records  of  tumours  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  though  tumours  in  this 
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situation  are  of  course  by  no  means  commonly  met 
with. 

Dr.  Hughllngs  Jackson  has  himself  recorded  such  cases, 
and  more  recently  some  interesting  examples  were  pub- 
lished in  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Thomas  Buzzard. 

I  myself  have  met  with  one  other  case,  a  note  of  which 
is  recorded  in  an  article  on  subjective  sensations  of 
epilepsy  in  the  Practitioner,  1897.  The  patient  was  an 
inmate  of  King's  Ward  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J.  Kingston 
Eowler,  and  suffered  from  cerebral  abscess,  with  which 
were  associated  frequent  epileptiform  attacks  that  were 
preceded  by  a  sensation  ol  an  unpleasant  smell.  After 
death  a  large  abscess  was  found  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
this  case  was  the  presence  ot  excessive  hunger  and  thirst, 
sensations  which  appear  to  be  more  intimately  connected 
with  lesions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe  than  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Thus,  in  our  case  of  to-day,  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  sensations  of  smell  justified  the  assumption  that  the 
tumour  was  seated  in  the  region  of  the  uncinate  gyrus — 
that  Is,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  lobe. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  to  decide  on  which  side  of  the 
brain  the  tumour  was  situated,  and  evidence  on  this 
point  was  far  from  being  conclusive.  At  first  there  were 
only  two  points  which  gave  any  assistance — namely,  the 
weakness  of  the  external  rectus  on  the  left  side,  and  signs 
that  the  optic  neuritis  was  more  advanced  also  on  that  side. 

The  weakness  of  the  left  external  rectus  was  very  slight 
and  seemed  to  pass  off  entirely  later  on,  but,  so  far  as  it 
went,  It  was  an  indication  of  disturbance  in  the  con- 
ductivity of  one  sixth  nerve,  which  would  naturally  be 
most  likely  to  take  place  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumour ; 
the  sixth  nerve,  however,  from  its  long  straight  course  is 
a  sensitive  indicator  of  any  disease  which  causes  displace- 
ment of  or  pressure  upon  the  structures  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  for  this  reason  too  much  weight  must  not  be 
given  to  slight  disturbance  of  its  functions  for  purposes  of 
localization.  The  second  piece  of  evidence,  that  At  rived 
from  a  comparison  between  the  degree  of  optic  neuritis  in 
the  two  eyes,  was  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  afforded 
by  the  weakness  of  the  external  rectus,  for  the  neuritis 
appeared  to  be  of  longer  standing  in  the  left  eye,  and 
statistics  show  that  on  the  whole  neuritis  is  more 
likely  to  appear  first  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumour. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but,  as 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  has  shown,  some  of  them  are  probably 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  depend  upon  the  interpre- 
tation that  has  been  placed  on  the  condition  of  the  neuritis 
by  the  observer,  for  the  point  to  determine  is  not  on  which 
side  the  neuritis  is  most  intense  at  any  given  time,  but 
on  which  side  the  neuritis  is  of  longest  standing,  which 
two  conditions  by  no  means  necessarily  correspond. 

Added  to  these  two  signs  there  occurred  later  in  the 
course  of  the  malady  a  third— namely,  twltchings  of  the 
masseter  muscle  on  the  right  side. 

This  later  sign  was  capable  of  being  interpreted  in  two 
ways.  It  might  have  been  that  the  peripheral  nerves  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  were  being  irritated,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  It  might  be  that  the  twitching  was  due  to  irritation 
of  the  motor  area  of  the  cortex  on  the  opposite  side. 

Acceptance  of  the  first  explanation  would  entail  the 
presumption  that  the  tumour  was  situated  on  the  right 
side,  and  would  therefore  be  antagonistic  to  the  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  weakness  of  the  sixth  nerve  and 
the  unequal  duration  of  the  neuritis  which  we  have 
already  discussed,  whereas  adoption  of  the  second  hypo- 
thesis—namely, that  the  twitching  was  due  to  cortical 
irritation — would  be  an  additional  support  to  the  view 
that  the  tumour  was  on  the  left  side.  A  careful  search 
failed  to  reveal  any  signs  of  irritation  or  pressure  upon 
peripheral  nerves,  and  it  seemed  most  reasonable 
to  take  the  view  that  the  twitching  was  ol  cortical 
origin,  and  that  this  might  happen  Is  not  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  contiguity  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tem- 
poro-sphenoidal lobe  to  the  motor  area  for  the  face. 
While  mentioning  these  relations  it  may  be  stated  that 
at  no  time  was  there  any  sign  of  difficulty  in  speech  such 
as  would  have  suggested  an  extension  of  the  disease  Into 
Broca's  convolution. 

The  next  point  was  to  consider  the  probable  nature  of 
the  tumour — always  a  most  difficult  problem,  and  one 
which  frequently  has  to  remain  unsolved, 


In  this  Instance  there  was  no  reason  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  syphilis  or  tubercle,  and,  moreover,  large  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium  failed  to  give  any  relief.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  that  large  gummata 
by  no  means  always  react  readily  to  treatment  by  mercury 
and  iodides,  and  Instances  in  which  growths  persist  in 
spite  of  the  administration  of  these  drugs  are  not  infre- 
quent. It  is  also  equally  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
cases  in  which  improvement  follows  antispecific  remedies 
are  not  all  of  syphilitic  nature,  for  iodides  and  mercury 
are  capable  of  modifying — at  any  rate,  for  a  time — the 
growth  of  other  varieties  of  tumours.  On  the  whole,  it 
seemed  most  likely  that  the  growth  would  prove  to  be  of  a 
gliomatous  or  sarcomatous  nature. 

A  thorough  trial  of  the  effects  of  potassium  iodide 
having  been  given  and  no  definite  results  having  been 
obtained,  it  became  evident  that  further  steps  would  have 
to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  eyesight,  for  the  fields  of  vision, 
on  which  a  careful  watch  had  been  kept  by  Mr.  Mayou, 
were  now  becoming  contracted,  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  the  neuritis  being  succeeded  by  atrophy. 

The  position  cf  affairs  was  fully  explained  to  the 
patient,  who  suffered  so  little  from  the  general  effects  of 
the  tumour  that  she  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  an  operation  to  preserve  the  eye- 
sight, which,  to  her  mind,  was  still  fairly  good.  It  was, 
however,  finally  decided  that  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed, with  the  general  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
looked  upon  primarily  as  a  mean3  of  preserving  vision, 
and  that  if  the  tumour  was  not  obvious  and  readily 
removable,  no  efforts  which  would  be  likely  to  endanger 
life  should  be  made  to  search  the  brain  tissue  for  It,  for 
the  patient  felt  that  her  general  condition  was  not  bad 
enough  to  lead  her  to  take  any  more  risk  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  object  of  preserving  sight. 

Mr.  Lenthal  Cheatle  accordingly  trephined  the  skull, 
incised  the  dura  mater,  and  exposed  the  anterior  part  of 
the  left  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  As  is  usual,  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  two  stages,  with  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  them.  No  tumour  was  visible  on  the  outer 
surface,  and  a  brief  examination  of  the  parts  around,  such 
only  as  was  justified  by  the  patient's  request,  failed  to 
reveal  any  growth.  The  tension  under  which  the  intra- 
cranial structures  had  previously  been  labouring  was 
shown  by  the  bulging  of  the  brain  substance  which 
immediately  occurred. 

The  patient  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  object  for 
which  it  was  performed  was  soon  attained,  for  the  neuritis 
gradually  subsided  and  In  a  few  weeks  the  discs  showed 
only  an  insignificant  trace  of  their  recent  infiltration. 
The  tumour,  of  course,  was  there  as  before,  and  one  could 
only  hope  that  the  symptoms  might  subside  as  sometimes 
happens.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  this  hope  might  be 
realized,  for  during  the  first  six  months  following  the 
operation  the  symptoms  showed  no  signs  whatever  of  in- 
creasing and  at  times  scarcely  troubled  the  patient  at  all, 
but  at  about  the  time  of  writing  the  patient  has  become 
worse  again  and  signs  have  appeared  which  can  only 
mean  that  the  effects  of  the  growth  are  widely  and  rapidly 
spreading. 

With  this  termination  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  operate  on  the  patient,  and  to  this  question 
I  am  sure  every  one  who  saw  the  case  will  unhesitatingly 
give  an  affirmative  answer.  The  operation  in  itself  was 
not  one  attended  by  danger,  and  the  relief  of  intracranial 
pressure  which  was  obtained  undoubtedly  saved  the 
patient's  sight  and  also  almost  certainly  postponed  the 
onset  of  the  more  seveie  symptoms.  Added  to  these 
benefits  there  was  the  hope,  unhappily  in  this  case  not 
realized,  that  a  tumour  might  have  been  found  and 
removed. 

This  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
neuritis  of  the  optic  nerve  subsides  after  the  pressure  has 
been  relieved  by  trephinlDg  the  Bkull  and  incising  the 
dura  mater,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  in  Bird  Ward 
a  patient,  a  child,  with  signs  of  cerebellar  tumour,  whom 
Mr.  John  Murray  has  trephined  with  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

This  important  matter  of  preserving  the  sight  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  or  you  will  meet  with  cases  of 
tumour  like  one  whom  you  may  see  attending  my  out- 
patient department,  who  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
operation,  both  In  this  hospital  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
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result  that  he  is  now  completely  blind,  though  the  other 
symptoms  are  by  no  means  severe,  and  have  in  no  wise 
progressed  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Had  he 
consented  to  have  been  trephined  we  can  say  with  reason- 
able certainty  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  see  quite 
well  to-day. 

Alter  a  fair  trial  of  medicinal  treatment  the  question  of 
operation  should  be  discussed,  and  its  objects  may  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  two  groups,  namely  (1)  to  pre- 
serve the  sight,  and  (2)  to  remove  the  tumour.  There  are 
but  few  cases  in  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  operate  for 
the  preservation  of  sight,  but  careful  thought  is  necessary 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  tumour. 

Consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  it  Is  desirable  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  tumour  is,  however,  a  large  subject, 
and  one  which  must  be  postponed  for  discussion  on  a 
future  occasion. 


ON 
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Delivered  before  the  Walthamstow  Division  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 

By    TREVOR    FOWLER,    L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.I., 
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As  a  medical  officer  of  health  I  am  aeked  not  infrequently 
to  advise  my  brother  medical  practitioners  in  matters 
connected  with  public  health,  not  so  much  in  questions 
of  diagnosis,  and  in  the  steps  required  for  the  prevention 
of  disease — in  neither  of  which  do  I  claim  any  special 
knowledge — but  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  the  medical  attendant  under  the  numerous 
Sanitary  Acts,  Local  Government  Orders,  etc.,  in  which 
these  duties  are  speciSed.  I  must  say  that  I  have  many 
times  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  medical  practi- 
tioner realizes  the  position  in  which  the  Legislature  has 
placed  him,  and  how  apparently  indifferent  he  is  to  this 
aspect  of  the  question.  Yet  both  morally  and  legis- 
latively his  relationship  to  the  prevention  of  disease  has 
always  been  very  real  and  important. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Public  Health  Act 
in  1848,  very  little  had  been  done  by  the  Legislature  In 
regard  to  sanitation;  and  although  that  Act  showed  an 
awakening  of  the  pnblie  conscience  to  the  fact  that 
"  a  nation's  health  is  a  nation's  wealth,"  it  was  not 
until  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  that 
effectual  measures  for  the  prevention  and  against  the 
spread  of  disease  became  law. 

During  the  interval  between  the  passing  of  these  two 
Acts  the  growth  of  knowledge  as  to  the  origin  and  spread 
of  infectious  diseases  was  remarkable.  Men  of  science 
had  worked  out  and  settled  beyond  dispute  new  problems, 
old  theories  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  subject  of 
public  health  had  assumed  a  position  not  only  of  national 
but  of  universal  importance.  As  in  all  new  movements, 
the  earlier  advocates  of  the  science  of  hygiene,  and  the 
application  of  its  discoveries  to  public  uses,  had  much 
opposition  to  contend  with — opposition  not  merely  from 
Ignorant  and  illiterate  persons,  but  also  from  others  of 
intelligence,  whose  motives  were  only  too  plainly  personal 
and  interested.  Numerous  instances  of  such  opposition 
might  be  produced.  Among  others,  I  can  recall  the 
case  of  a  medical  practitioner  who,  because  he  dared 
to  assert  that  a  typhoid  fever  outbreak  was  due  to 
contaminated  wells  in  his  district,  was  subjected  to 
the  grossest  Indignities ;  he  was  publicly  burnt  in  effigy, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  the  dusk  of  evening  he  had  an 
open  coffin  placed  across  his  door  In  the  diabolical  hope 
that  he  might  fall  Into  It ;  and  at  another  time  this  same 
man  was  bitterly  ridiculed  when  he  asserted  that  an  out- 
break of  Asiatic  cholera  in  a  family  he  had  been  called  to 
attend  was  due  to  contamination  of  the  drinking  water, 
an  assertion  afterwards  proved  to  be  correct  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  house  drains,  coupled  with  the  history  of 
the  first  case  in  the  house.  This  occurred  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1865.    A  gain,  I  have  known  the  case  of  a  medical 


practitioner  who,  having  previously  enjoyed  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  had  to  endure  intense 
hostility  and  bitterness  when  he  had  successfully  carried 
through,  In  the  face  of  determined  opposition,  a  scheme 
for  sinking  a  deep  well  to  supply  water  in  substitution  for 
that  of  the  polluted  wells  of  the  village  in  which  he 
resided.  It  is  within  my  knowledge,  also,  that  besides  the 
worries  and  annoyances  which  both  of  these  men  had  to 
endure,  they  su tiered  very  serious  pecuniary  loss  in  their 
practices  as  well. 

All  this,  however,  Is  now  past  history,  and  to  come 
down  more  to  the  present  day,  let  us  consider  how  the 
medical  practitioner  stands  as  regards  what  is  expected 
and  sometimes  required  of  him  by  the  Legislature. 
Where  the  duties  are  optional  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  remuneration,  no  blame  can  attach  to  any  medical 
practitioner  who  Ignores  them,  as  nearly  all  do ;  but 
where  statutory  duties  are  accompanied  by  a  fee,  although 
he  may  think  the  sum  Inadequate  he  is  bound  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

To  take  first  of  all  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  :  under 
the  regulations  as  to  streets  and  house3,  under  Section  46, 
any  two  medical  practitioners  can  give  a  certificate  for  the 
cleansing,  whitewashing,  or  purifying  of  houses  in  a  filthy 
or  unwholesome  condition  affecting  or  endangering  the 
health  of  any  person,  upon  which  the  local  authority  Is 
bound  to  act  should  the  conditions  appear  to  require  it. 
I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  action  has  been 
taken  under  this  section. 

Under  the  provisions  against  infection,  Section  120  of 
the  same  Act,  upon  the  certificate  of  any  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  that  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of 
any  house  or  part  thereof,  and  of  any  articles  therein 
likely  to  retain  infection,  would  tend  to  prevent  or  check 
infectious  disease,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to 
require  the  owner  or  occupier  to  cleanse  and  disinfect 
within  a  specified  time.  With  regard  to  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  out  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting,  there  is  much 
misconception  both  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  ;  usually  it  appears  to  be  thought  by  both 
that  it  falls  upon  the  local  authority,  whereas  the  section 
makes  it  quite  clesr  that  the  duty  belongs  to  the  owner  or 
occupier,  except  where  from  poverty  or  otherwise  the 
local  authority  may  be  of  opinion  thai  the  owner  or 
occupier  is  unable  effectually  to  do  it. 

In  cases  in  which  It  Is  desirable  that  infected  persons 
without  proper  lodging  or  accommodation  should  be 
removed  to  a  hospital  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  local 
authority  may,  on  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
by  order  of  any  justice,  have  removed  to  such  hospital  the 
Infected  person,  or  any  person  so  suffering  in  a  common 
lodging-house  may  on  a  like  certificate  be  removed  by  the 
local  authority,  and  any  person  wilfully  dlsobeyiDg  or 
obstructing  ;the  execution  of  the  order  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10.  The  same  section  (124) 
includes  persons  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel.  It  would 
be  well  if  medical  practitioners  would  always  remember 
to  warn  infectious  patients,  and  those  in  charge  of  them, 
of  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  rendered  liable  in 
exposing  themselves  In  streets,  public  places,  shops,  inns, 
or  public  conveyances.  I  am  afraid  it  not  Infrequently 
happens  that  a  doctor  is  called  in  to  visit  a  patient,  it 
may  be  a  visitor,  or  a  servant  at  another  person's  house, 
whom  he  findB  suffering  from  a  dangerous  infectious 
disease,  and  at  once  advises  the  patient  to  be  sent  home, 
and  this  without  any  reference  as  to  how  the  removal  is 
to  be  effected,  or  what  may  happen  if  Section  126  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  disregarded. 

Under  Section  142  any  medical  practitioner  can  give  a 
certificate  for  removal  to  a  mortuavy— If  such  has  been 
provided  by  the  local  authority — of  the  body  of  any  one 
who  has  died  of  any  infectious  disease,  or  any  dead  body 
In  such  a  state  as  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  local  authority  may  direct  the  same  to  he  burled 
within  a  time  to  be  limited  in  such  order. 

The  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890  (Sections 
5,  15,  17),  also  entitles  the  medical  practitioner  to  give 
a  certificate  for  the  cleansing  and  disinfecting  of  any 
bouse  or  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection,  and 
further  allows  that  his  certificate,  stating  that  such  dis- 
infection and  cleansing  has  been  done  to  his  satisfaction, 
may  be  accepted  by  the  local  authority. 

Probably  the  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act,  1889, 
is  one  of  the  sanitary  statutes  with  which  the  medical 
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practitioner  is  the  most  familiar,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
generally  remembered  that  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  o!  the  Act  renders  him  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
40s.  One  of  its  requirements  is  that  the  notification  shall 
be  sent  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  "  forthwith  "  on  his 
becoming  aware  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  infec- 
tious disease  to  which  the  Act  applies.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  these  notices  to  be  received  some  days  after  the 
medical  practitioner  has  become  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  sometimes  they  are  post-dated,  and 
occasionally  they  are  not  sent  until  a  reminder  has  been 
received  from  the  medical  officer  of  health.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  that  unless  the  notification  is  sent 
■forthwith"  the  main  object  of  the  Act  is  completely 
frustrated.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
Legislature  recognizes  the  fairness  of  remunerating  the 
medical  practitioner  for  his  services. 

I  wonder  how  many  medical  practitioners  know  that,  if 
called  in  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  from  lead,  phosphorus, 
arsenical,  or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  con- 
tracted in  any  factory,  he  ib  required  by  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops  Act,  1901,  to  send  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  a  notice  stating  the  full  postal 
address  of  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which.  In  his 
opinion,  he  is  suffering,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the 
fee  of  2s.  Cd,  Failure  to  send  the  notice  forthwith  renders 
him  liable  to  a  penalty  of  403.  Under  Section  125  of  the 
same  Act,  where  there  is  no  certifying  surgeon  for  a 
factory,  the  Poor-law  medical  officer  is  to  act  as  the 
certifying  surgeon,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  is  entitled 
to  the  fees  (although  this  is  not  stated  in  the  Act)  upon 
the  scale  set  forth  in  a  schedule  to  the  Act ;  the  fee  for 
each  person  examined  is  6d. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  which 
I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  describing  as  a  huee 
failure,  falls  back  upon  the  medical  practitioner  when  the 
medical  officer  of  health  has  failed  in  certain  of  his  duties 
or  has  acted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  ratepayers,  and  if  the  medical  practitioner 
agrees  with  the  ratepayers  his  representation  is  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  not  that  of  the  medical  otlieer  of  health  (vide 
Section  16).  This  is  a  curious  arrangement  for  settling  a 
difference  between  the  ratepayers  and  an  official  of  the 
local  authority. 

In  considering  the  various  statutes  already  referred  to, 
which  only  partly  represent  the  duties,  either  voluntary  or 
obligatory,  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
there  are  two  points  that  need  special  notice;  one  is  that 
where  In  the  Act  it  is  stated  the  medical  practitioner 
"  may"  do  so  and  so,  no  reference  Is  made  to  hia  remunera- 
tion ;  another,  that  where  the  duty  is  prefixed  by  the 
word  "shall"  a  prescribed  fee  la  usually  mentioned,  but 
alwaye  with  the  warning  proviso  of  a  penalty  for  non- 
compliance. In  other  more  recent  statutes,  such  as  the 
Midwives  Act  of  1902.  and  the  Births  Notification  Act  of 
the  present  year,  the  medical  practitioner  may  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  difficult  or  onerous  duties  requiring 
much  skill,  and  possibly  at  much  personal  inconvenience, 
for  which  no  payment  whatever  is  provided.  Indeed,  in  the 
Births  Notiriciticn  Ac  i.notoaiya-ethedutieBobligatory  and 
without  p*ym«nt,  but  non-compliance  renders  the  medical 
attendant  liable  to  be  summoned  before  a  court  of  justice, 
where  a  fine  of  20s.  may  be  imposed  upon  him.  Surely 
here  we  have  the  last  straw  to  break  the  camel's  back ! 
and  the  meekness  shown  by  the  profession  in  omitting  to 
protest  vigorously  against  it.  is  the  measure  of  our  present 
state  of  helplessness.  No  other  section  of  the  community 
has  ever  been  so  treated  by  the  Legislature. 

One  reason,  and  probably  the  chief,  in  explanation  of 
the  medical  practitioner  being  so  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  Is  thatat  that  time  sanitation 
was  in  Its  infancy.  There  were  then  no  medical  officers 
of  health  or  inspectors  of  nuisances  except  In  the  larger 
boroughs,  and  all  the  work  that  had  previously  been  done 
In  the  way  of  preventive  medicine  was  for  the  most  part 
at  the  initiative  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  was  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  constantly  In  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  that  Act,  and  that  his  opinion  and 
advice  In  the  matters  then  under  consideration  should 
form  the  basis  upon  which  the  Act  was  to  be  constructed. 
\V  ith  the  appointment,  however,  of  paid  officials  for 
every  district  throughout  the  country  whose  duties  It 
should  bs  to  attend  to  these  matters,  It  became  equally 
natural  that  the  medical  practitioners  should  leave  work 


which  brought  neither  popularity  nor  remuneration  to 
them,  entirely  to  these  officials ;  and  thus  it  came 
about  that  thenceforth  we  find  them  apparently  taking  so 
little  Interest  In  it.  Sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  philan- 
trophy  are  all  very  well,  but  after  all,  the  medical  practi- 
tioner haB  to  live,  like  other  people,  and  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  bestow  valuable  time  upon  an  object  with 
which  he  may  nevertheless  have  the  fullest  sympathy. 

The  medical  profession  Is  unfortunately  so  weakened  by 
Its  own  internal  dlffe rencea  and  jealousies  that  it  Is  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  the  Legislature,  and  not  of  the 
Legislature  only,  but  also  of  all  public  bodies,  institutions, 
co-operative  societies,  and  even  of  the  public  itself. 
Whilst  our  expenses  are  increasing  year  by  year,  and 
whilst  our  neighbours  have  been  demanding  and  obtain- 
ing higher  and  higher  remuneration  for  their  services,  a 
persistent  and  ever-increasing  pressure  is  being  put  upon 
the  medical  man  to  obtain  from  him  more  and  more  work 
for  less  pay.  It  is  time  that  these  facts  were  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  that  minority  of  the  profession  who 
occupy  the  higher  ranks,  and  whose  exalted  position 
hinders  them  from  acquaintance  with  the  grievances  of 
their  poorer  brethren.  Some  years  ago  the  condition  of 
the  Poor-law  medical  officers  in  Ireland  was  investigated 
and  reported  upon  by  a  Commissioner  specially  appointed 
by  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  anything  more 
heartrending  and  deplorable  than  the  position  of  most 
of  these  men  as  described  by  him  it  would  be  difficult 
to  depict.  Even  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
the  average  earnings  of  the  general  practitioner  amount 
only  to  a  sum  of  £200,  or  a  little  more,  per  annum,  out  of 
which  he  has  to  keep  his  wife  and  family,  for  many  object 
to  an  unmarried  man  as  the  family  medical  attendant. 
The  age  limit  is  also  short :  under  30  he  iB  often  thought 
to  be  too  young,  and  over  60  too  old.  This  means  that 
there  are  some  10000  or  12  000  hard-working  men  in  the 
prime  of  life  whose  incomes  are  less  than  £200  a  year — 
how  mu;h  less  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire. 

The  medical  profession  Is  strong  in  numbers;  Its  benefits 
to  mankind  were  never  more  highly  or  more  widely  recog- 
nized than  In  the  present  day.  Would  that  its  power  and 
deserts  received  the  same  recognition  !  I  am  afraid  this 
will  never  be  until  by  some  means  we  become  more 
united  as  a  body.  We  do  not  want  union  as  the  trades- 
unionists  appear  to  understand  it.  The  glory  of  the 
medical  profession  has  ever  been  its  altruism,  and  its 
self-sacrificing  spirit,  but  organization  we  must  have  if  wa 
are  ever  to  present  a  strong  and  united  front  to  all  those, 
whoever  they  may  be,  who  would  for  their  own  selfish 
ends,  not  only  withhold  from  us  the  reasonable  dries  to 
which  we  are  entitled,  but  who  would  also  reduce  us  to  a 
position  of  social  Inferiority. 

The  title  of  this  paper  forbids  that  I  should  occupy 
further  time  with  my  own  personal  views  upon  this 
important  subject,  but  I  would  invite  your  attention  to 
the  excellent  address  of  Dr.  H,  J.  Campbell,  Chairman  of 
the  Bradford  Division  of  the  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  November  9th. 


A   PLEA  FOR   THE    STUDY  OF   BACTERIOLOGY 
BY   THE    GENERAL   PRACTITIONER. 

Being   the   Chairman's  Address   to   the   Swansea 

Division,  British  Medical  Association. 

By  J.  ARNALLT  JONES,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  J.P., 


Bacteria  are  classified  according  to  their  phape  Into : 

1.  Cocci  or  spheres,  and  these  may  exist  singly  or  in 
pairs,  In  fOurB,  in  chains,  or  in  clusters,  hence  the  nameB 
diplooocci,  streptococci,  staphylococci,  etc, 

2.  BaMli  are  rod-like  bodies. 

3.  Spirilla  are  twisted  like  corkscrews. 

All  these  are  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  plants  ;  they  are  really  fungi, 
and  consist  of  protoplasm  enclosed  in  a  definite  rtfem- 
brane  ol  cellulose  resembling  In  character  the  woody 
fibre  of  trees. 

They  multiply  by  fission,  each  Individual  cell  dividing 
into  two,  and  the  two  daughter  cells  take  the  place  of  the 
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original  parent  cell,  and  although  the  parent  ha9  lost  its 
identity,  yet  there  has  been  no  death  and  no  dissolution  ; 
the  bioplasm  of  the  parent  exists  in  the  progeny,  and 
setting  aside  accidents,  bacteria  are  immortal,  and  under 
favourable  conditions  they  can  multiply  so  rapidly  that 
sixty  generations  may  be  developed  in  thirty  hours ; 
Indeed  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  bacillus  dividing  once 
every  hour  would  in  twenty-four  hours  have  increased  to 
17  millions,  and  the  mass  in  three  days  would  weigh  no 
less  than  7,600  tons. 

During  the  laat  qaarterof  a  century  we  have  witnessed  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  modern  laboratory.  There  are 
now  established  bacteriological  and  zymoteehnical  labora- 
tories imparting  instruction  in  the  study  of  yeasts  and 
mould  fungi,  agricultural  stations,  foresting,  and  dairy 
schools,  and  so  on — all  indications  of  our  latter-day 
progress,  and  demonstrating  that  utility  is  the  one 
powerful  incentive  of  modern  specialization. 

Different  bacteria  have  different  missions,  and  com- 
mercially some  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  without 
them  there  would  be  no  fermentation,  end  the  wine,  beer, 
and  indigo  industries  would  suffer,  and  the  ripening  of 
cheese  and  like  processes  would  not  occur. 

Municipal  bodies  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  harness 
for  their  use  myriads  of  bacilli,  and  set  them  to  work  on 
the  sewage  in  septic  tanks,  coverting  the  sewage  into  a 
harmless  and  innocuous  residuum,  and  a  liquid  effluent 
which  can  safely  be  admitted  into  running  streams  of 
water. 

A  good  type  is  that  which  is'  in  use  at  Exeter ;  the 
plant  is  twofold,  consisting |  of  aseptic  tank  and  several 
cultivation  or  bacteria  beds. 

The  septic  tank  is  a  closed  underground  vault,  with  a 
capacity  proportionate  to  the  population  ;  that  of  Exeter 
receives  the  sewage  of  1,500  inhabitants,  and  contains 
nearly  54,000  gallons. 

At  the  entrance  is  a  submerged  barrier  forming  a  grit 
chamber  to  arrest  gravel  and  coarse  detritus,  the 
remaining  solids  pass  on  to  the  tank,  from  which  light 
and  air  are  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  is  sediment,  on  the  top  floats  a  thick  scum,  and 
here  the  bacteria  break  down  the  organic  compounds, 
making  them  soluble.  The  bacteria  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  work  only  in  the  absence  of  air  (anaerobic) ;  they 
effect  the  liquefaction  and  digestion  of  the  sewage,  and 
generate  numerous  gases  in  the  small  masses  of  organic- 
matter,  causing  them  to  rise.  The  bacteria  on  the  surface 
are  aerobic  and  denitrifying,  converting  ammonia  into 
nitrites  and  nitrates.  The  sewage  is  broken  down  by  a 
process  of  digestion  until  all  the  organic  matter  is  in 
solution,  and  this  process  goes  on  continuously  without 
rest,  for  the  incoming  sewage  replenishes  the  supply  of 
organisms. 

The  next  stage  Is  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  from 
the  tank  into  the  half-dozen  cultivation  or  filter  beds  by 
an  automatic  arrangement,  which  fills  each  tank  In  turn. 
In  these  beds  oxidation  takes  place  through  the  agency  of 
aerobic  nitrifying  bacteria,  with  the  result  that  the 
ammonia  lessens,  the  oxidized  nitrogen  Increases  as 
nitrites  and  nitrates,  and  the  total  solids  and  organic 
nitrogen  almost  disappear.  In  these  cultivation  beds,  to 
maintain  the  vigour  of  the  nitrifying  organisms,  definite 
periods  have  to  be  allotted  for  labour,  for  rest,  and  for 
refreshment,  so  eash  bed  is  given  6  hours  to  fill.  It 
remains  resting  for  6  hours,  it  Is  given  half  an  hour  to 
empty,  and  rests  empty  for  VXi  hours. 

The  word  "fermentation"  usually  recalls  the  ordinary 
processes  concerned  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  making 
wines  and  spirits;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  word 
connotes  all  decompositions  or  alterations  induced  by  the 
life-activity  of  fungi — one  kind  of  fungus  aids  us  in  the 
disposal  of  refuse,  another  helps  to  prepare  our  drinks. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  is  the  oldest  bacteriological 
experiment.  Through  Hansen's  work  at  Karlsberg, 
Copenhagen,  the  brewer  can  now  work  with  yeasts  of 
uniform  type,  and  he  has  learned  to  know  the  diseases  of 
beer  and  how  to  treat  and  avoid  them.  The  destruction 
of  timber  by  fungi  is  due  to  an  enzyme  produced  by  them. 
A  bacillus  converts  a  sterilized  decoction  of  the  Indigo 
plant  into  indigo  sugar  and  indigo  white,  the  latter  then 
oxidizing  to  form  the  Indigo  dye,  whereas  a  sterile  decoc- 
tion without  the  bacillus  produces  no  indigo.  A  special 
bacillus  is  concerned  in  destroying  a  portion  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants  which  enables  us  to  use  the  material  for 


commercial  purposes.  In  tanning,  the  steeping  of  skins 
In  water  involves  bacterial  action  by  which  the  hair  and 
surface  skin  are  removed ;  the  bacillus  is  Introduced  by 
the  pine  bark,  and  is  responsible  for  the  proper  acidifica- 
tion of  the  tanning  solution  and  ia  much  valued  in  the 
making  of  certain  leathers. 

Bacteriology  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  dairy.  Milk 
is  a  great  transmitter  of  disease,  and  there  are  few  of  us 
who  have  not  seen  enteric  fever,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  or 
tubercle  conveyed  by  its  agency,  and  if  we  accept  the 
statement  of  a  Continental  authority  that  each  time  we 
eat  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  we  devour  a  number  of 
bacteria  equal  to  the  populat  ion  of  Europe,  then  we  have 
good  grounds  for  demanding  information  as  to  what  these 
bacteria  are  and  what  they  are  doing.  The  souring  of 
milk  is  caused  by  lactic  acid  bacteria.  Originally,  when 
left  to  itself,  the  process  often  went  wrong,  because  other 
putrefactive  bacteria  were  present.  Now,  on  Weigmann's 
suggestion,  pure  cultivations  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  are 
employed,  and  all  goes  well  in  butter-making.  A  few  years 
ago  Stcrch  found  that  the  peculiar  aroma  of  a  good  butter 
was  due  to  a  bacteriuai,  which  he  isolated,  and  Weigmann 
has  now  cultivated  two  races,  one  of  which  produces  an 
excellent  flavour  and  aroma,  but  the  buttfr  keeps  badly, 
while  the  other  develops  less  aroma  but  bas  good  keeping 
qualities.  In  America  pure  cultures  of  a  bacillus  which 
develops  the  famous  ''June  flavour"  hitherto  met  with 
only  in  butter  of  certain  districts  during  a  short  season  of 
the  year,  has  been  isolated,  and  this  fine- flavoured  butter 
is  now  prepared  constantly  in  scores  oE  American  dairies, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  years  hence  our  Welsh  farmers 
will  do  likewise. 

Properly  considered,  tie  manufacture  of  cheese  is  a 
form  of  microscopic  gardening  even  more  complex  than 
the  brewing  of  beer.  From  the  outset  the  cheese-maker 
guards  and  cools  his  milk,  till  his  stock  is  ready,  and  does 
all  he  knows  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  germs  ;  he  then 
adds  rennet  and  the  curd  is  treated  as  a  medium,  on  which 
with  the  necessary  precautions,  fungi  and  bacteria  are 
grown,  protecting  them  against  the  Inroads  of  animal  and 
plant  pests,  against  unsuitable  temperature,  moisture, 
access  of  light,  etc.  Having  succeeded  in  growing  the 
right  micro-organisms  on  his  curd,  his  art  then  demands 
that  he  shall  stop  their  growth  at  the  critical  period,  when 
his  cheese  ia  ready  for  the  market.  For  instance,  to  the 
well-known  Roquefort  cheese  is  added  a  certain  fungus 
(peniciliium),  which  is  cultivated  on  bread,  and  by  Its 
growth  destroys  the  lactic  acid  formed  by  the  first  relay 
of  bacteria ;  this  neutralization  of  the  acid  enables  another 
series  ot  organisms,  which  were  inhibited  by  the  acid,  to 
grow,  and  gives  the  peculiar  flavour  to  the  cheese. 

In  agriculture,  bacteria  are  particularly  useful.  As  in 
the  septic  tank,  so  here,  we  find  organic  matter  acted  on 
by  one  set  of  bacteria  which  split  up  the  complex  organic 
substances  into  simple  chemical  bodies,  the  final  type  of 
which  is  ammonia ;  then  the  ammonia  compounds  are 
attacked  by  a  different  set  of  organisms,  which  convert 
the  ammonia  groups  Into  nitrites,  and  then  another 
group  of  bacteria  convert  the  nitrites  into  nitrates. 
The3e  are  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  which  it  is  proved 
csn  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
render  it  available  for  plant  food.  On  the  roots  of 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  little 
tubercles  or  nodules  may  be  seen  arranged  In 
clusters  and  attached  to  the  roots — these  nodules  contain 
millions  of  bacteria,  which  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  give  it  to  the  plant  to  which  tbey  are  attached,  and, 
after  the  wants  of  the  plant  are  supplied,  they  still  con- 
tinue to  absorb  rnore  nitrogen  and  store  it  in  the  ground 
to  enrich  future  crops.  This  is  why  plants  of  the  pea, 
bean,  vetch,  and  clover  class  are  of  such  great  value  in  the 
rotation  cf  crops;  they  fertilize  the  soil  for  succeeding 
plants— the  sequence  is  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat ; 
and  here  practice  has  been  ahead  of  science.  So  pro- 
gressive are  the  Americans  that  they  collect  these  nodules 
on  a  large  scale  and  sell  them  (nltragin)  for  the  inocula- 
tion of  poor  soils,  with  wonderful  results. 

So  much  for  utility;  but  before  now  bacteria  have 
threatened  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  Take  the  cases  of 
the  silk  industry  and  sheep  farming  in  France.  Both  were 
threatened  with  extinction  by  pebrine  attacking  the  silk- 
worms and  anthrax  the  sheep,  but  the  genius  of  Pasteur 
stemmed  both  plagues  and  restored  both  these  valuable 
industries  to  their  former  prosperity. 
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Bacteriology  orJy  touches  animal  pathology  at  a  few 
points,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  majority  of 
organisms  are  not  unfriendly  to  man.  With  regard  to  the 
germs  of  disease,  or  pathogenic  organibms,  Koch  has  laid 
down  certain 'postulates,' which  must  be  proved  before 
the  connexion  between  an  organism  and  a  disease  can  be 
admitted : 

1.  The  organism  must  be  found  in  the  tissues,  fluids,  or 
organs  of  the  animal  aifscted  with,  or  dead  from,  the  disease. 

2.  The  organism  must  be  isolated  and  cultivated  outside  the 
body  on  suitable  media  for  successive  generations. 

3.  The  isolated  8Dd  cultivated  organism,  on  inoculation  into 
a  suitable  animal,  should  reproduce  the  disease. 

4.  In  the  inoculated  animal  the  same  organism  must  ba 
found. 

In  some  diseases— for  instance,  leprosy— from  difficuliy 
in  isolating  and  cultivating  the  micro-organisms,  we  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  postulate  only. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  mortality  in  the 
surgical  wards  of  hospitals  was  positively  appalling,  and 
Litter,  availing  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur, 
pointed  out  to  the  world  that  the  reason'  surgery  was 
handicapped  was  the  parasitic  infection  of  wounds  by 
the  exposure  to  certain  baneful  influences  of  the  part 
injured  or  operated  on ;  so  antiseptics  were  employed  to 
get  rid  of  the  infected  material  and  kill  the  micro- 
organisms. This  was  the  antiseptic  era  of  surgery,  end 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  aseptic  era.  Our  aim  now  is 
not  so  much  to  kill  the  germs  as  to  exclude  their  entrance. 
The  sources  whence  the  micro-organisms  of  suppuration 
may  pass  to  the  wound  are  numerous,  and  that  is  why 
the  modern  operating  surgeon  is  armed  cap-a-pie,  as  it 
were — in  sea-boote,  with  a  sterilized  overall,  wearing  a  veil 
like  an  Oriental  beauty,  to  ward  off  from  the  wound  the 
dangerous  germs  which  escape  from  his  nose,  throat,  and 
mouth  when  breathing,  talking,  and  coughing  ;  his  hands 
well  scrubbed,  soaked  in  antiseptics,  and  gloved ;  his 
instruments,  towels,  swab3,  and  dressings  thoroughly 
sterilized— all  admirable  and  necessary  precautions  to 
ensure  success. 

Surgeons  have  availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of 
immunity  to  which  bacteriologists  have  contributed  so 
much— they  recognize-  the  importance  before  operating  of 
raising  the  resisting  power  of  the  patient,  by  insisting  on 
rest  and  increasing  nutrition,  and  they  recognise  how 
harmful  Is  the  infiueneeof  lowered  nutrition  on  the  recovery 
from  major  or  even  minor  operations,  as  In  cases  of 
diabetes  and  granular  kidney.  So,  again,  susceptibility  to 
infection  (as  the  reverse  to  immunity)  has  received  atten- 
tion from  surgeons  in  the  operative  manipulation  of  cases 
of  malignant  disease— a  person  with  cancer  is  susceptible, 
obviously  enough,  to  a  disease  which  has  a  local  origin, 
hence  in  operating,  a  surgeon  who  has  had  cause  to  incise 
a  growth  during  trie  operation  does  not  now  continue  his 
diasectioa  with  the  same  knife  and  forceps,  and  enlarged 
glands  are  treated  as  delicately  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
extrude  their  contents  mechanically  by  the  efferent 
vessels.  So,  again,  in  operating  on  a  carbuncle,  most 
surgeons  would  cut  it  out  in  preference  to  scrapiDg  it 
away  with  a  sharp  spoon. 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  ol  bacteriology  In  general 
practice  Is  seen  when  dealing  with  aural  and  nasal  dis- 
charges alter  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  as  sources  of 
infection ;  and  as  suggestive  of  a  past  infectior,  especially 
when  such  acute  sequelae  occur  as  lateral  sinus  throm- 
bosis on  a  suppressed  aural  discharge,  a  continued  fever 
of  endocarditis  or  ulcerative  endocarditis  after  pneumonia, 
after  enteric  fever  abdominal  symptoms  from  suppurative 
cholecystitis  due  to  invasion  by  the  B,  lyphomt,  or  acute 
periostitis  of  a  long  bone  from  the  same  cause  years  after 
the  attack  of  fever. 

Any  obscure  case  of  fever  may  have  a  previous  infection 
as  an  etiological  factor,  found  only  when  inquired  for,  and 
the  practitioner  who  is  on  the  alert  and  alive  to  the  pos- 
sible pathological  sequelae  of  any  given  infection  will 
diagnose  more  cases  successfully,  and  be  able  to  treat 
them  more  efficiently,  and  certainly  will  make  fewer 
mistakes,  if  fortified  by  a  knowledge  of  bacteriology. 

Anthrax  Is  a  disease  which  receives  much  attention 
from  every  student  ol  bacteriology,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
first  in  which  the  causal  agency  of  bacteria  was  proved; 
it  is  a  disease  which  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
Rome  was  visited  by  it  in  740  b  c.  In  1849  Pollender 
found  the  characteristic  rods  in  the  blood  of   animals 


suffering  from  anthrax,  and  in  1863  they  were  described 
by  Davaine,  and  the  disease  attributed  to  them ;  and  in 
1876  Koch  isolated  the  bacilli  in  pure  culture.  The 
bacillus  is  a  sporlng  bacillus,  but  the  spores  are  only  pro- 
duced in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  and  so  are  formed 
only  outside  the  body.  They  may  infect  a  farm  for  many 
months,  and,  indeed,  may  cling  to  the  land  for  years, 
because  the  spores  are  so  resistant  that  they  can  stand  a 
brief  period  of  boiling,  and  immersion  in  5  per  cent,  of 
carbolic  or  1  in  1,000  perchloride  for  quite  an  hour,  whilst 
the  bacilli  without  spores  are  readily  killed  at  54°  C.  in 
ten  minutes.  When  an  animal  dead  ol  anthrax  is  buried 
earthworms  (as  Pasteur  pointed  out)  can  reinfect  the 
pasture  by  bringing  up  spores  from  the  buried  corpse. 

The  disease  attacks  herbivorous  animals  mostly,  but  the 
Barbary  sheep  is  iinmuDe,  and  so  are  cats  and  white  rats. 
Fowls  and  frogs  are  naturally  Immune,  but  Pasteur  com- 
municated the  disease  to  fowls  by  artificially  lowering 
their  temperature  by  standing  them  in  a  bath  of  cold 
water,  and  frogs  were  given  the  disease  hy  keeping  them 
in  warm  water  at  35°  O.,  both  examples  of  overcoming  a 
natural  immunity  by  lowering  the  powers  of  resistance. 

The  genius  of  Pasteur  discovered  that  by  inoculating 
an  animal  with  a  cultivation  of  anthrax,  attenuated  by 
growing  it  under  unfavourable  conditions,  so  that  its 
virulence  was  modified,  it  could  be  protected  against  a 
subsequent  inoculation  with  virulent  bacilli.  He  pre- 
pared an  attenuated  culture  by  growing  it  at  42°  C,  so 
that  after  twenty-four  days  it  would  kill  neither  rabbits 
nor  sheep,  and  this  he  called  his  "premier  vaccin,"  and 
by  growing  the  bacillus  under  similar  emditlonu  for  half 
the  time  (twelve  days)  he  obtained  the  "deuzihne  vaccin,' 
He  injected  5  drops  of  the  premier  vaccin  into  the  sheep,  and 
twelve  days  later  5  drops  of  the  deuzieme  vaccin;  fourteen 
days  later  an  ordinary  virulent  culture  was  introduced 
without  evil  result,  a  good  example  of  acquired 
immunity. 

The  world  will  always  be  indebted  to  Pasteur  for  what 
he  did  in  connexion  with  rabies.  He  discovered :  (1)  That 
the  virus  was  not  only  in  the  saliva,  but  in  the  central 
and  peripheral  nervous  system,  yet  absent  from  the  blood; 
(2)  that  the  disease  was  most  readily  inoculated  in  the 
nervous  system ;  (3)  that  the  vims  could  be  attenuated ; 
and  (4)  by  these  means  preventive  and  curative  methods 
could  be  adopted.  He  failed  to  detect  a  specific  microbe, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  one  exists.  He  found  that 
by  drying  the  spinal  ccrd  of  an  infected  animal,  Its 
virulencs  lessened  day  by  day  so  that  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  suspension  the  cord  was  practically  innocuous  and  non- 
virulent.  When  treatment  is  commenced  a  small  portion  of 
a  fourteenth-day  cord  is  used  so  make  an  emulsion  or  vac- 
cine, about  3  com.  of  which  is  injected  into  the  flank,  The 
next  day  a  thirteenth-day  cord  is  used,  and  so  on  until  a 
rabid  cord  emulsion  of  the  first  three  days  has  been  in- 
jected; the  dose  finally  depending  on  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  whether  bitten  through  the  clothing,  on  the  bare 
skin,  or  on  the  face  or  head. 

Pasteur's  treatment  of  rabies  is  therefore  a  vaccination 
of  attenuated  virus  resulting  in  antitoxin  formation  to  the 
further  protection  of  the  subject  aga'nst  rabies.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  a  witness  of  the  funeral  of  Pasteur. 
Being  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  the  huge 
garrison  of  Paris  turned  out  to  do  him  honour  and  lined 
the  streets  to  Xotre-Dame,  and  I  could  not  help  being 
impressed  by  the  way  his  compatriots  honour  and  respect 
men  of  science  in  contradistinction  to  the  scanty  recogni- 
tion they  receive  in  Britain,  and  by  the  genuine  mourning 
of  a  great  city  for  the  noblest  and  most  brilliant  of  her 
sons.  His  name  will  ever  live  In  the  splendid  series  of 
discoveries  by  which  he  enriched  science  and  benefited 
mankind. 

We  speak  of  bacteria  as  the  cause  of  infective  disease, 
but  as  one  authority  puts  it,  when  one  strikes  a  match  to 
light  a  tire  the  match  is  in  a  sense  the  cause  ol  the  tire, 
but  the  fuel  must  have  been  laid  properly,  and  be  dry,  or 
no  fire  results.  Now  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  cause  of 
phthisis  in  the  sense  that  the  disease  could  not  be  set  up 
without  it ;  but  there  must  be  a  receptive  and  susceptible 
soil  on  which  it  can  grow  and  flourish,  or  no  disease  will 
occur.  We  all  know  how  the  tubercle  bacillus  runs  riot 
when  It  gains  a  lodgement  in  the  lungs  of  diabetics, 
because  the  sugar  in  the  circulating  blood  stream  favours 
germ  growth,  and  the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  patient 
are  lowered  by  an  exhausting  disease. 
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The  ordinary  Btrong  healthy  man  does  not  present  a 
aoll  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  bacillus,  but  there  are 
certain  Individuals  and  families  who  do,  and  even  those 
not  naturally  predisposed  may  become  so  by  living  under 
unhealthy  conditions  sucli  as  overcrowding,  bad  housing, 
lack  of  ventilation,  fresh  air,  and  sunlight,  and  insufficient 
food— factors  which  render  the  body  a  suitable  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  B.  tubsrculom  by  lowering  the  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  Individual ;  they  are  the  predisposing  causes 
and  the  bacillus  the  ezeiting  cause,  and  what  applies  to 
phthisis  applies  to  most  other  infectious  diseases  also. 
In  dealing  with  tuberculosis  It  can  be  seen  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  wage  war  against  infectious  disease  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  usually  followed,  to  trouble  less  about 
the  bacteria,  and  more  about  the  health  and  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  population  :  and  experience  shows  that  the 
mortality  irom  phthisis,  and  indeed  the  incidence  of  any 
given  infectious  disease,  may  be  reduced  by  methods 
which  bacteriology  suggests. 

In  the  care  of  phthisis  our  first  aim  should  be  to 
reduce  the  sources  of  infection  from  human  beings  and 
animals.  The  segregation  of  human  beings  is  not  possible 
on  an  extensive  scale,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the 
education  of  patients  to  destroy  all  infective  material, 
especially  those  who  as  parents  are  liable  from  their  posi- 
tion to  pass  on  the  infection  to  their  children.  During  a 
visit  to  Brighton  I  was  enabled  to  see  what  good  Dr. 
Newsholme,  the  medical  officer  of  health  there,  had  been 
able  to  do  by  taking  the  phthisical  poor  into  the  borough 
sanatorium  for  a  short  period,  not  only  for  treatment  but 
also  for  education.  The  early  detection  of  the  bacillus  Is 
Important  in  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis,  for  the  earlier  the 
disease  is  recognized  the  better  both  for  the  patient  and 
the  public.  To  reduce  the  sources  of  infection  from 
animals  close  inspection  of  all  slaughter-houses  should  be 
made  by  competent  and  trained  inspectors,  and  private 
slaughter-houses  should  be  abolished.  All  cows  supplying 
milk  Bhonld  bs  tested  by  tuberculin  unless  their  sound 
health  is  beyond  suspicion,  and  all  animals  should  be 
properly  housed.  Dairies  should  conform  with  modern 
sanitary  requirements,  and  be  subject  to  frequent  inspec- 
tion; the  common  methods  of  distributing  milk  call  for 
urgent  reform. 

The  study  of  immunity  has  taught  us  to  raise  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  the  population  by  placing  it  in  their  power 
to  obtain  cheap  and  good  food  which  has  been  properly 
inspected;  by  preventing  overcrowding,  and  seeing  that 
the  habitations  of  the  people  have  good  window  area,  are 
well  ventilated,  and  free  from  damp;  and  that  all  people 
work  under  sanitary  conditions, 

Some  bacilli — for  example,  those  of  diphtheria  and 
tetanus — have  the  power  of  generating  a  poison  or 
toxin.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  preparation  and 
have  used  diphtheria  antitoxin,  and  know  how  healthy 
horses  are  prepared  by  injecting  into  them  at  first  weak 
preparations  of  diphtheria  toxin,  daily  increasing  the 
strength  of  these  injections,  until  finally  they  become 
immune  to  diphtheria ;  the  horses  then  are  bled,  and 
the  serum  collected,  tested,  end  preserved.  This  serum 
is  antitoxic  only,  and  not  antimicrobic,  for  the  bacillus 
will  flourish  in  it  ;  therefore  it  Is  necessary  to  treat 
the  throat  antiseptically,  although  antitoxin  has  been 
injected. 

In  like  manner  tetanus  antitoxin  has  been  prepared, 
and  Oalmette  has  produced  an  antitoxic  serum  for  snake- 
bite by  injecting  horses  with  increasing  doses  of  snake 
venom,  with  excellent  results,  both  in  laboratory  work  and 
in  man. 

There  are  no  doubt  great  possibilities  awaiting  bacterio- 
logists in  connexion  with  the  treatment  ol  disease  by 
antitoxins ;  they  have  only  to  labour  and  to  wait,  and 
there  will  be  few  locked  doors  for  which  they  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  key. 

Pneumonia  is  a  specific  fever,  and  two  micro-organisms 
are  associated  with  it — one  the  pneumococcus  of  Friinkel, 
the  other  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander,  which  is  only  present 
in  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  pneumococcus  is 
always  present  in  the  mouth  and  air  passages,  and  in  the 
pulmonary  alveoli,  even  of  healthy  persona,  but  It  never 
invades  the  tissues  as  long  as  the  individual  is  in  gooil 
health,  vigorous,  and  strong;  but  let  him  get  depressed 
by  a  chill,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  deprivation  of  food, 
or  exhausted,  as  soldiers  are  after  defeat,  short  rations, 
and  harrassed  retreat,  then  the  vital  resistance  Is  lowered 


and  the  pneumococcus  effpcts  an  entrance  through  the 
alveolar  walls  into  the  pulmonary  tissues,  so  producing 
Inflammation  of  the  lung. 

Stall-fed  cattle  often  get  pneumonia,  especially  when 
kept  in  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  dark  sheds,  whilst  cattle 
kept  in  the  open  never  get  it ;  their  powers  of  resistance 
arc  improved  through  living  in  the  open  air. 

The  bacteriology  of  enteric  fever  is  full  of  interest.  The 
Widal  reaction  aids  the  bacteriologist  in  deciding,  from  a 
blood  examination,  if  the  patient  is  probably  the  subject 
of  the  disease.  The  B.  typhoms  is  a  motile  organism,  and 
the  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  bacilli,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  the  diluted  blood  serum  of  an  enteric 
patient  (especially  after  the  first  week  of  the  disease),  first 
become  immobile,  and  later  are  gathered  into  clumps,  just 
like  rallying  squares  to  receive  charges  of  cavalry — a 
feature  which  can  be  watched  under  a  high  power  in  a 
hanging  drop — and  this  agglutinative  property  of  typhoid 
serum  extends  long  into  convalesce:. ce. 

The  diseases  which  dog  the  footsteps  o!  our  brethren  in 
the  tropic3  are  cholera,  plague,  and  malaria,  the  remedies 
for  which  are:  For  cholera,  the  tea  kettle;  for  plague,  the 
rat  trap ;  and  for  malaria,  the  mosquito  net. 

What  science  can  do  in  the  way  of  preventing  disease 
was  afforded  a  brilliant  practical  illustration  in  the  recent 
Russo-Japanese  war.  Major  Seaman,  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
in  his  report  pointed  out  1hat  the  Japanese  medical 
officer  was  invariably  found  in  the  first  screen  of  scouts, 
with  his  microscope  and  chemical  reagents,  testing  and 
labelling  wells,  so  that  the  army  following  should  not 
drink  contaminated  water.  'When  they  reached  a  town 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  presence  of  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  and  if  found  a  cordon  was  placed  around  the 
iniected  quarter.  The  medical  officer  examined  all  flesh, 
fruits,  and  other  articles  of  food  for  the  troops,  with  the 
result  that  little  dysentery  and  fever  developed.  In  the 
vast  force  of  General  Oku  engaged  in  that  war  there  were 
less  than  200  cases  of  enteric  fever,  and  less  than  4C0  of 
dysentery,  and  only  40  deaths ;  whilst  by  contrast  in  the 
Boer  war  we  lost  more  than  13,000  men  from  preventable 
disease  alone. 

The  development  of  the  tropical  areas  of  our  great 
Empire  depends  largely  on  the  progress  of  our  profession; 
this  is  at  last  recognized  by  the  State.  The  formation  of 
schools  of  tropical  medicine  in  London  and  Liverpool  is 
the  outcome  of  this  recognition  by  the  State  and  by 
broad-minded  merchant  princes  like  Sir  Alfred  Jones  and 
others.  The  institution  cf  a  Chair  of  Protozoology  in  the 
London  University  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future,  as  was 
also  the  calling  together  of  the  late  international 
conference  for  the  stamping  out  of  sleeping  sickness. 

In  preventive  medicine,  as  in  war,  the  principle  is  that 
every  defensive  disposition  should  look  to  offensive 
action— mere  defence  is  absolute  ruin.  "  In  the  long  run." 
said  Napoleon,  "no  position  whatever  can  be  defended  if 
it  does  not  threaten  the  enemy."  We  have  to  learn  not 
only  how  to  treat  the  wound  but  also  to  annihilate  the 
enemy  inflicting  it.  In  the  study  of  bacteriology  there  is 
much  to  please  the  student ;  there  is  a  pleasure  In 
watching  motile  bacilli  rushing  hither  and  thither  in  a 
hanging  drop,  just  as  we  delight  from  a  bridge  to  watch  a 
shoal  of  minnows  in  the  stream  below. 

It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  the  general  practitioner 
should  be  able  to  find  out  for  himself  the  presence  of  the 
specific  pathogenic  organisms  in  cases  of  diphtheria, 
phthisis,  enteric,  malaria,  gonorrhoea,  etc.  If  one  has 
time  for  it,  it  is  a  refreshing  recreation,  and  our  sporting 
instincts  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  hunting  down  these 
micro-organisms  and  bringing  them  to  bay. 

The  object  of  this  address  Is  to  stimulate  my  fellows  in 
general  practice  to  take  up  the  study  of  bacteriology, 
even  If,  as  In  my  own  case,  they  only  touch  the  fringe 
of  it. 


The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Line  have  again  this  year 
organized  a  series  of  winter  tours  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  choice  open  in  point  of  expenditure  both  of 
time  and  money  being  a  wide  one.  The  shortest  tour 
takes  thirty-three  days,  and  the  longest  ten  weeks.  This 
season  the  fleet  which  is  devoted  to  this  service  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  Ora/a  and  Magdalena,  which  hitherto 
have  1  >een  on  the  Australian  and  River  Plate  seivica*.  A 
description  of  the  possible  tours  is  contained  in  an 
attractive  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of 
maps  of  the  various  islands. 
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Delivered  before  the  Shropshire  and  Mid-Wales 
Branch,  on  October  8th. 

BY 

J.  WOODWARD  EILEY,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  M.R.C.S.Exc. 

I  OSTSSB0BT  ;    PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BRANCH. 

"When  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  elected 
President  of  this  Branch  of  the  Association,  my  first 
feeling  was  one  of  unallcyed  satisfaction  and  complacency, 
for  I  regarded  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
ol  occupying  a  chair  which  had  been  graeed  by  men  of 
distinguished  ability  and  acumen — whose  record  of  high 
attainment  in  office  was  green  in  your  memory,  whose 
example  I  could  only  hope  feebly  to  imitate.  But  on  the 
horizon  of  this  serene  sea  of  gratifying  thought  there 
loomed  the  cloud  of  an  unwritten  presidential  address ; 
it  hovered  above  me  with  baneful  influence,  for  I  was  in 
doubt  and  perplexity  as  to  a  subject  that  might  claim 
something  of  your  interest  and  attention.  I  thought  of 
this  and  teat,  of  time-worn  professional  themes  concern- 
ing which  I  knew  nothing  new,  and  in  despair  had  nearly 
drifted  upon  the  rocks  of  appendicitis,  when  a  light 
illumined  the  darkness  of  my  troubled  thoughts  In  the 
form  of  a  very  able  letter,  from  the  pen  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Cureton,  upon  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  letter  im- 
pressed me,  and  made  me  think  upon  a  matter  to  which  I 
had  previously  given  little  thought ;  and  I  here  express 
my  grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  Oureton  for,  so  to  speak,  laying 
for  me  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  I  have  built  up 
this  address. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  cremation,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to 
give  anythhg  like  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject. 
I  can  only  attempt  briefly  to  outline  its  history,  to  state 
some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  to  see  If  we  can 
reconcile  it  with  religious  sentiment,  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  It  is 
a  subject  I  suggest  as  well  worthy  your  attention,  for 
present-day  conditions  urge  ub  to  think  most  seriously  of 
the  disposal  ol  the  dead,  in  view  of  our  grown  and  growing 
crowded  centres  of  population ;  and  we  medical  men  are, 
I  think,  best  fitted  to  educate  quietly  and  tactfully  the  lay 
mind  upon  this  matter,  seeing  there  are  prejudices  which 
must  be  gently  dealt  with  and  overcome,  and  other  grave 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account. 

It  is  well  known  that  cremation  was  the  practice  of  the 
Ancient  World,  with  some  exceptions — for  Instance,  Egypt, 
where  bodies  were  embalmed ;  Judea,  where  they 
buried  in  sepulchres ;  China,  where  earth  burial  was  in 
vogue.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  Slavs,  Celts  and  Germans 
burned  their  dead.  In  Greece,  so  well  ascertained  was 
the  law  that  only  suicides,  unteethed  children  and  persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  denied  the  right  to  be  burned. 
At  Rome  the  custom  was  universal  and  one  of  twelve  tables 
said  Hominem  mortuuin  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito.  The  graves 
of  north  Europe  throughout  the  bronze  age  contain  only 
:ar3  with  ashes.  The  .Tews,  I  ask  you  to  note  this,  prac- 
tised cremation  in  the  Vale  of  Tophet  when  the  plagueoame. 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  Italy  appears  to  be  in  the 
van  in  proposing  its  adoption  in  1866,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  practical  experimenters  like  Gorini 
and  Polll  that  the  first  cremation  of  a  human  body  effected 
in  a  closed  receptacle  took  place  at  Milan  in  1876. 
In  1877  cremation  was  legalized  In  Italy,  and  through  the 
advocacy  of  Dr.  Pini,  President  of  the  Cremation  Society 
of  Milan,  crematoriums  have  been  erected  in  many  other 
towns  and  cities,  notably  Padua,  Venice,  Rome,  Cremona, 
and  Bologna,  where  a  large  nnmber  of  bodies  have 
been  cremated.  In  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  there 
has  been  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  cremation, 
and  at  Gotha  there  is  a  large  crematorium  and  mortuary, 
where,  between  1878  and  1888  more  than  500  cremations 
were  effected,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  the  columbaria  of 
the  oreroatcry  temple;  in  fact  societies  for  securing  the 
legalization  of  cremation  exist  in  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  the  number  of  bodies  cremated  shows  a 
steady  increase.      Cremations  in  the  United  States  are 


much  in  excess  of  these  of  other  countries,  the  totaJ 
number  between  1876  and  1900  amounting  to  13,012. 

In  1874  the  English  Cremation  Society  was  formed,  an<3 
it  included  in  its  ranks  men  distinguished  in  the  church, 
at  the  bar,  in  medicine,  in  public  life,  in  literature  and  in 
art.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  was  elected  President,  and  he 
wrote  and  spoke  upon  this  subject  with  maiktd  lucidity 
and  careful  reasoning,  and  while  always  resourceful  In 
arguments  with  opponents  of  the  syEtem  he  was  ever 
tactful  and  courteous.  The  intent  of  this  Society  was  to 
obtain  and  disseminate  information  upon  the  subject,  to  get 
at  the  best  way  of  performing  the  process,  and  to  institute 
a  sanitary  reiorm  in  our  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
by  substituting  a  cleanly  and  rapid  disintegration  of  the 
elements  of  the  body  for  a  slow,  offensive,  and  dangerous 
one.  The  Society  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  oi 
a  crematorium  in  one  of  the  great  cemeteries  north  of 
London,  but  meeting  with  opposition  they  bought  a  site 
at  Woking,  and  the  crematorium  there  was  used  for  the 
first  time  in  1SS5.  There  were  three  cremations  that  year 
at  Woking,  in  1900,  301,  and  in  the  years  between  lS85and 
1900,  1,824.  Figures  which  speak  for  themselves.  There, 
reverently  disposed,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  cinerary  urn 
orcista  placed  in  cloistered  niche  may  lie  undisturbed  and 
safe  from  rude  or  unholy  touch. 

As  touching  the  legality  of  cremation  the  judgement 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  settles  the  point.  He 
said,  "Cremation  is  a  legal  procedure  provided  no 
nuisance  be  thereby  cauEed  to  ethers,"  and  this  leads 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  furnaces  used  in 
the  process,  which  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  a  nuisance.  The  two  most  in  favour  are  the 
Siemens's  regenerator  furnace  and  the  Gorini  furnace. 
The  latter  I  will  briefly  describe.  It  consists  of  a 
receiver,  furnace,  and  chimney.  The  receiver  is  a  flat- 
bottomed  chamber  opened  at  each  end,  one  of  which  com- 
municates with  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  the  other 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  -he  furnace,  which 
discharges  its  heat  into  the  receiver,  is  sufficiently 
spacious  to  provide  the  necessary  '..-■;.':  by  wood  fuel 
only  if  found  requisite.  The  chimney  is  oi  a  sufficiently 
sectional  area  to  remove  the  products  of  combus- 
tion from  the  receiver  as  well  as  from  the  furnace, 
and  high  enough  to  permit  the  draught  to  keep 
above  the  gases  pervading  the  receiver,  and  prevent 
any  dispersion  of  heat  or  emoke  through  the  aper- 
tures around  the  receiver  or  cremation  chamber.  To 
prevent  any  organic  molecules  escaping  from  the  shaft  a 
grating  is  placed  near  the  base  of  the  chimney,  and  upon 
this  a  portion  of  coke  is  kept  burning.  The  products  of 
animal  combustion  which  issue  still  highly  heated  from 
the  receiver  are  subjected  to  higher  temperature  in  passing 
through  the  burning  coke,  and  any  organic  matter  which 
may  have  resisted  or  escaped  the  first  fire  is  destroyed  by 
the  second,  and  mixes  harmlessly  with  the  atmosphere. 
By  this  process  incineration  of  a  bodir  may  be  completed 
in  from  li  to  II  hours.    Ice  ashes  weigh  from  5  to  7  lb. 

In  the  days  when  populations  were  sparsely  scattered 
over  a  large  srea  it  could  not  reasonably  be  argued  that 
burial  In  the  earth  had  any  grave  disadvantages,  but 
to-day,  when  our  centres  are  crowded  with  overflowing  and 
Increasing  numbers,  and  when  every  acre  of  land  is  re- 
quired for  economic  purposes,  Is  it  wise  to  continue  a  system 
which  robs  us  of  land  we  wa:r.  for  other  purposes  than 
burial,  and,  gravest  consideration  of  ail,  places  a  plague- 
spot  in  our  midst  ?  It  is  held,  I  believe,  to  be  an  undis- 
puted fact  that  there  must  be  damage  to  the  health  of 
such  as  live  near  churchyards  from  the  exhalation  of 
noxious  irrespirable  gases  and  poisoning:  of  water  supplies. 
I  have  been  at  funerals  myself  when  the  odours  from  an 
opened  grave  have  been  most  revolting,  have  seen  vaults 
opened  and  coffins  floating  in  water,  a  saturated  solution 
of  putrefying  matter.  Think  you  that  that  water  will  not 
percolate  and  contaminate  streams  used  for  household 
supply  ?  I  draw  no  exaggerated  picture,  I  could  multiply 
Instance  after  instance  where  I  have  seen  the  grossest  care- 
lessness exhibited  in  earth  burial,  and  not  the  least  regard 
paid  to  sanitary  precautions.  You  may  bury  deep,  hedge 
earth  burial  round  with  all  the  precautions  you  like,  but 
would  any  man  here  be  bold  enough  to  say  that,  do  it  as 
you  will,  with  all  the  care  you  like  to  manifest,  there  Is 
not  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  the  living  '1  And  this 
admitted,  I  think  you  utter  a  note  of  condemnation  which 
should  be  heard  in  the  furthest   comer    of    the    land. 
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But  what  about  those  who  die  from  infectious  diseases 
suoh  aB  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  variola,  tuberculous  disease, 
enteric  fever,  ohbleft*,  eld,  ?  The  poisons  of  these  diseases 
are  undoubtedly  tranamis  Bible  through  the  earth  by  more 
than  one  mode.  Does  it  occur  to  ■  the  ordinary  mind 
that  earth  burial  in  these  cases  means  the  storing  up  of 
bacilli,  bacteria,  spores,  ol  various  sources  of  infection 
for  future  use?  Is  this  so?  The  burying  In  lead  or 
strongly  made  coffins  undoubtedly  minimizes  the  danger, 
but  does  not  obviate  tt.  Are  you  satisfied  that  if  you 
sanctioned  the  laying  in  the  earth  of  a  child  who  had  died 
from  diphtheria— I  am  only  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  you  were  the  persons  responsible — you  could 
go  to  sleep  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  feel  you  had 
done  your  duty  to  those  around  you  ?  Does  modern  science 
prove  or  disprove  that  these  germs  will  be  destroyed  in 
•the  earth,  their  po?rer  for  evil  in  the  near  present  or  future 
absolutely  and  radically  vanquished?  If  not,  what  must 
be  the  deduction?  Truth  lies  deep,  they  say,  and  In  a 
well,  but  if  there  be  the  smallest  element  of  it  in  what 
has  been  said,  would  it  net  be  wiser,  more  in  accord  with 
modern  ideas  of  civilization  and  sanitation,  to  substitute 
cremation,  which  must  absolutely  destroy  all  germs,  for 
earth  burial,  and  to  second  the  effort  of  the  English 
Cremation  Society  by  urging  this  matter  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  ? 

We  cannot  treasure  these  bodies  of  ours;  sooner  or 
later,  do  what  we  will,  they  must  go  "back,  back  to 
Mother  Earth,''  and  cremation  is  merely  the  act  of 
anticipating  at  once,  in  the  interests  of  the  living,  what 
must  surely  come  to  pass  after  a  longer  or  ehorter  time  of 
nauseous  process  ;  and  let  me  ask  you  to  think  if  the  slow 
hand  of  putrefaction  has  fewer  horrors  than  the  swift 
effacing  fingers  of  flame  ? 

Viewed  from  the  medico-legal  standpoint  opponents 
say:  "  Your  system  tends  to  destroy  the  evidences  of  crime 
and  facilitate  the  escape  of  criminals."  I  differ  from  this 
view.  Nobody  can  be  cremated  without  independent 
■certification  as  to  the  cause  of  death  by  two  medical  men, 
and  if  this  be  not  conclusive  and  satisfactory,  an  autopsy 
must  be  made.  There  are  a  series  of  categorical  questions 
issued  by  the  Society  which  must  be  answered  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  the  care  taken  in  this  respect  contrasts 
favourably  with  the  loose  method  which,  according  to 
present  law,  is  considered  sufficient  for  earth-burial.  It  is 
quite  common  for  the  doctor  to  say  to  sorrowing  friends — 
"  I  can  do  no  more,  for  as  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  hope 
of  recovery  " — and  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  case 
may  be  news  is  brought  that  the  patient  is  dead,  and  you 
forthwith  write  a  certificate  stating  your  belief  as  to  the 
fact  of  death  on  the  testimony  of  an  unprofessional  person 
3nd  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  do  not  see  the  body  after 
death  ;  and  this  is  considered  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
The  contrary,  unfortunately,  has  too  often  been  proved, 
But  what  about  those  cases  of  poisoning  where  during  life 
the  symptoms  have  been  obscure,  and  attributed  to 
this  or  that  cause,  but  where  no  suspicious  circum- 
stances have  been  noted  at  the  time  ?  Later,  doubts 
have  arisen,  exhumation  and  analysis  have  followed, 
and  a  criminal  has  been  brought  to  justice.  I  admit 
that  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  practice  of  cremation.  But  let  us 
examine  it  a  little  closely  to  see  if  it  is  as  conclusive  as  it 
would  appear.  To  ensure  the  public  safety  it  is  an 
obviously  sound  axiom  that  it  is  better  to  take  such  pre- 
cautionary measures  as  may  enable  an  act  of  poisoning  to 
be  discovered  before  burial,  rather  than  rely  upon  the 
more  remote  chance  of  discovery  afterwards.  If  in  any 
given  case  where  cremation  ia  required  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  cause  of  death  aiter  the  ordinary  precautions,  an 
autopsy  and  preservation  of  certain  portions  would 
yield,  I  should  judge,  far  more  certain  and  con- 
clusive results,  than  in  those  rare  cases  where  exami- 
nation has  to  be  made  after  exhumation.  It  is,  I 
believe,  true  that  such  poisons  as  morphine,  aconite, 
atropine,  and  prus3k  acid  lose  their  distinct  reaction  soon 
after  burial .  and  may  become  so  decomposed  or  commingled 
with  poisons  develcped  in  the  body  as  to  render  invalid 
evidence  which  might  with  certainty  have  been  obtained 
before  interment  had  taken  place,  Strychnine  and  the 
metallic  poisons — arsenic,  antimony,  and  mercury — are 
not  in  the  same  category,  and  may  be  discovered  in  the 
tissues  after  a  much  longer  period ;  but  here  again  the 
retort    comes    in,    that  if  proper    care   were    exercised 


exhumation  would  not  be  necessary  to  discover  these 
poisons ;  besides,  these  cases  are  very  exceptional.  The 
vast  proportion  of  deaths  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and 
you  would  not  condemn  a  system  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceptions, but  rather  strive  to  fence  it  round  with  such 
stringent  precautions  that  when  an  exception  did  arise  it 
could  never  be  quoted  to  its  disadvantage. 

I  now  come  to  the  religious  aspect  of  this  question,  and 
ask  you  to  believe  that  I  speak  with  all  reverence  and 
humility,  and  would  not  offend  by  a  word  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  those  who  think  that  this  raises  8n  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  practice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  advent 
of  Christianity  stopped  and  prevented  in  a  great  measure 
the  practice  of  cremation,  partly  on  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  partly  also  by 
the  notion  that  the  christian  body  was  redeemed 
and  purified,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Also 
there  is  that  kindly  feeling  for  the  dead  which 
shudders  at  the  idea  of  a  body  being  burned,  and 
would  regard  It  as  a  heartrending  ceremony  to  bereaved 
ones.  Christ  was  buried,  and  there  is  the  divine 
example  of  what  we  should  do  with  our  dead.  It  would 
give  us  more  happiness  to  think  of  our  bodies  after  death 
lying  in  the  churchyard  and  waiting  God's  mighty  work- 
ing, than  in  bringing  about  by  our  own  hands  the  "  ashes 
to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust."  This  1  think  fairly  represents 
what  many  would  say,  and  I  thick  that  if  asked  whether 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  jeopardized  in  the  case  of 
the  blessed  martyrs  who  were  cremated  alive  for  the 
faith's  sake,  or  of  those  numberless  instances  where 
bodies  have  been  blown  to  fragments  or  devoured — they 
would,  I  suppose,  have  an  answer  ready.  I  have  not.  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal  further  with  the  theological  argument,  I 
leave  that  for  an  abler  pen,  but  cannot  help  remembering 
the  words  in  that  glorious  lesson  of  the  Burial  Service. 
"  There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
And  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  "  spiritual  body "  that 
should  most  nearly  concern  our  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection.  There  Is  ample  clerical  testimony  that 
cremation  does  not  violate  divine  law.  The  Church 
approves,  witness  the  direction  of  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  Westminster  that  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irvlng's  body 
should  be  cremated  before  burial  in  the  Abbey.  The 
Bishop  of  Coventry  said  that  "  cremation  was  preferable 
on  several  grounds  to  burial  in  populous  districts,  and 
that  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  burning  was  not  contrary 
to  any  Christian  precept."  Many  clergymen  to  whom  I 
have  spoken  take  the  same  view.  To  my  mind  it 
harmonizes  with  religion.  The  solemn  and  touching 
words,  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dost,"  are  heart-breaking 
when  uttered  over  a  form  we  have  loved,  juBt  lowered  into 
the  grave,  but  they  would  seem  to  gain  a  fresh  and 
brighter  significance  when  recited  over  remains  about  to 
be  consigned  to  the  purifying  icfluenee  of  fire,  and  all 
that  is  base  and  corruptible  dissipated ;  and  we  can 
almost  imagine  the  untrammelled,  unimprisoned  elements 
floating  in  the  liquid  ether,  soaring  upward  to  the  realms 
of  spiritual  life,  and  those  poor  few  remaining  ashes 
waiting  reverently  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  great  God. 

I  have  pressed  home  my  thoughts  upon  this  matter,  gen- 
tlemen, I  hope  not  dogmatically  or  with  any  desire  to  com- 
pel or  suggest  compulsion,  but  rather  to  convince ;  and  have 
spoken  strongly  upon  contagious  diseases,  for  I  feel  that 
reform  is  here  much  needed  and  the  loudest  cry  sent  up  ; 
I  have  shown  many  advantages  and  few  objections.  The 
system  is  growing,  for  already  crematoriums  figure  in  our 
principal  towns  and  cities.  There  is  economy,  safety,  and 
security,  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead  may  be  deposited  in 
any  cloister  or  vault;  there  is  no  offence  to  the  living, 
nothing  out  of  conformity  with  the  solemn  reverence  due 
to  the  majesty  of  death;  no  violation  of  divine  law  or 
interruption  to  the  thought  of  "  that  sweet  sleep  and 
calm  rest"  we  are  all  wont  to  associate  with  the  grave. 
It  does  upset  old  ideas,  old  traditions  and  thoughts,  but 
the  march  onward  must  ever  do  that,  and,  if  we  are 
stepping  out  to  what  we  believe  to  be  clean  and  righteous, 
we  may  be  quietly  confident  that  the  end  in  view  will 
sooner  or  later  be  obtained.  

The  Societe  Mtidicale  des  Dentistes  des  Hupitaux  of 
Paris,  at  a  recent  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  that  dentists 
appointed  to  hospitals  by  competition  shall  henceforward 
be  called  "Stomatologistes  des  hopitaux."  It  was  agreed 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Council  of  Supervision  of  the  Assistance  Publique. 
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PROTECTION      OF     INDIA     FROM     INVASION 
BY    PLAGUE. 

By  J.  ASHBURTON  THOMPSON,  M.D  ,  D.P.H., 


Selection  of  this  topic  for  discussion  by  a  stranger  to 
India  requires  justification.  I  point  out,  therefore,  first, 
that  Australian  conditions  happened  to  be  so  favourable 
to  the  epidemiological  investigation  of  plague  that  data  of 
two  classes  were  there  acquired  with  comparative  ease — 
namely,  (a)  fundamental  data  which  concerned  the  disease 
itself,  and  which,  consequently,  hold  good  in  all  countries, 
under  all  circumstances;  and  (4)  data  which  concerned 
practical  administration,  which  are  liable  to  modification 
in  different  countries  by  local  habits.  And  then,  secondly, 
I  would  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of  trespissing  on 
the  province  of  the  administrator,  at  least  in  the  details  of 
his  work.  I  propose  to  speak  rather  of  the  statesman,  and 
to  point  out  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  sole  and 
irrefragable  principle  which  he  must  impress  on  adminis- 
trative staffs  if  he  would  achieve  any  permanent  reduction 
in  the  susceptibility  to  invasion  by  plague  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  India. 

The  fundamental  data-  acquired  at  Sydney  were  the 
following : 

1.  The  epidemic  spread  of  plague  occurs  independently 
of  'communication  of  the  infection  from  the  sick  ;  con- 
sequently, the  infection  of  plague  spreads  by  means  which 
are  external  to  man,  and  which  are  independent  of  his 
agency  as  subject  of  the  disease.  The  data  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  founded  were  first  published  in  November 
1900. 

2.  The  plague  rat  is  harmless  to  man.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  essential  cause  of  epidemics  ;  consequently  some 
intermediate  agent  is  necessary  to  convey  the  infection  in 
efficient  form  from  rat  to  man.  The  evidence  for  this 
conclusion  was  first  published  in  July,  1903. 

3.  The  intermediate  agent  between  rat  and  man  (and 
between  rat  and  rat)  can  be  no  other  than  the  flea  fore- 
shadowed by  Simond,  and,  further,  actually  is  the  flea. 
This  conclusion  also  was  published  in  July,  1903,  together 
with  the  exact  observations  made  in  the  field  from  which 
It  was  deduced. 

The  administrative  data  then  acquired  were  many. 
They  were  all  referable  to  the  fundamental  data;  and 
when  it  appeared,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  class  were  not  in  accordance  with  experience 
in  other  parts  [pi  the  world,  it  was  still  found  that  the 
differences  were  apparent  and  not  real,  and  were  easily 
explicable  by  the  fundamental  data  already  mentioned. 
For  the  sake  of  example,  the  following  instances  may  be 
cited.  One  of  them  was  that  transfer  of  the  sick  to 
hospital  is  a  very  important  curative  measure,  but  is 
quite  without  importance  as  a  preventive  measure. 
Another  was  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  infection  of 
localities  or  places,  although  the  disease  is  acquired  by 
resort  to  certain  localities;  the  explanation  is  that  the 
local  rats  are  infected,  not  the  places  themselves.  A  third 
was  that  clothing  never  becomes  infected  with  plague  and 
is  never  a  cause  of  spread  ;  and  It  was  easily  seen  that  the 
contrary  experience  commonly  recorded  in  India  was  not 
inconsistent  with  that  conclusion,  but  was  explained  by 
the  fundamental  datum  that  the  infection  is  communf- 
cated  by  fleas,  which  in  India  very  much  more  commonly 
infest  the  people  and  their  houses  than  in  Australia, 
where  such  infestation  is,  for  the  most  part,  absent. 
Observations  of  the  class  now  telerred  to  may,  or  may  not, 
hold  good  in  all  respects  in  changed  social  conditions, 
But  there  was  another  amorg  them  which  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned  and  which  is  certainly  of  universal 
applicability— this,  was  that  the  infection  of  man  was  most 
usually  contingent  on  his  being  within  buildings  together 
with  plague  rats;  and  on  considering  the  fundamental 
data  it  became  evident  that  a  certain  proximity  between 
man  and  the  minute  agent  of  his  infection— the  flea- 
must  be  necessary.  Hence  it  appeared  plainly  that  the 
exclusion  of  rats  from  occupied  buildings  must  be  an 
Important  item  among  steps  for  the  prevention  of  plague, 
for  from  the  rat  alone  does  the  flea  derive  its  power. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  longer  this  point  was  con- 
templated the  clearer  it  became  that  the  rendering  of 


occupied  buildings  rat  proof  was  absolutely  the  most 
important  item  in  plague  prevention,  and  even  the  only 
one  to  which  the  epithet  "preventive"  could  be  justly 
applied.  The  reasons  will  be  referred  to  presently ;  here 
I  would  merely  note  that  I  advocated  this  view  also  first  in 
1900,  and  then  predicted  that  its  simplicity,  and 
perhaps  also  its  apparent  indirectness,  would  militate 
against  Its  acceptance  by  the  laity,  who  control  the 
purse  and  consequently  the  means  of  carrying  it  out.  And 
it  is  still  the  case  that  attention  is  concentrated  on  other 
measures  which,  in  reality,  are  merely  remedial,  or  merely 
palliative,  and  which  are  consequently  interminable. 
This,  then,  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  especial 
attention;  but  I  must  add  that  I  take  it  to  include  and  to 
cover  destruction  of  the  harbourage  which  rats  find  out- 
side, and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  buildings. 
The  difficulty  of  saving  the  people  In  a  place  from  attack 
is  proportioned  to  any  difficulty  there  may  be  In  pre- 
venting the  access  of  rats  to  the  buildings  occupied  by 
them ;  but  the  difficulty  of  clearing  plague  away  from  the 
place  Itself  la  proportioned  to  any  difficulty  there  may  be 
in  removing  the  harbourage  which  rats  find  in  the  mouths 
of  sewers,  in  heaps  of  lumber  and  rubbish,  In  loose  earth 
and  rubble-fillings,  and  in  dilapidated  sheds  or  the  like 
structures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administrator  who  is  faced 
with  an  outbreak  of  plague  is  perfectly  right  in  relying  on 
immunization  of  the  people — a  possibility  laid  open  to  him 
by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Haflkine,  here  present — on  evacuation, 
and  on  the  destruction  of  rats.  These  are  his  only,  and 
fortunately  his  very  effective,  means  of  staying  it.  But  the 
statesman  should  be  caused  to  understand  that  the  control 
of  existing  epidemics  is  not  a  subject  to  engage  his 
supreme  abilities,  and  that  his  preoccupation  should  be 
how  best  to  diminish  the  susceptibility  to  invasion 
of  his  country  as  a  whole.  The  methods  just  men- 
tioned (I  must  repeat  It)  are  in  fact  remedial,  not 
preventive,  and  consequently,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
they  are  Interminable.  If  a  population  be  immunized 
this  year,  it  must,  if  it  be  reinvaded,  be  again  immunized 
In  a  twelvemonth,  or  a  little  later  ;  evacuation  may  have 
to  be  repeated  even  during  the  same  season ;  and  to  the 
killing  of  rats  there  is  literally  no  end  at  all.  But  every 
building  which  is  rendered  Inaccessible  to  rats  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fortress  impregnable  to  that  enemy  for  ever. 
This,  then,  indicates  the  only  road  the  statesman  can  fitly 
take;  a  road,  namely,  on  which  every  step  must  be 
directly  towards  the  goal,  and  en  which  there  cannoi  be 
any  backsliding. 

The  arrest  of  present  outbreaks  Is  a  quite  different 
matter  from  diminution  o!  the  liability  of  the  country  to 
suffer  them.  Removal  of  the  conditions  which  constitute 
susceptibility  can  alone  be  justly  spoken  of  as  preventive 
action.  And  it  is,  I  think,  of  litt'e  use  to  place  scientific 
truths  before  the  laity  unless  the  expert  points  out  their 
practical  bearing  and  application  at  the  same  time.  In 
order  to  judge  in  how  far  true  that  is,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  ponder  the  Gazette  Extraordinary  which  was  published 
by  the  Government  of  India  durlDg  August  of  this  year. 
That  Gazette  draws  attention  to  the  essential  part  played 
by  the  rat,  to  the  essential  agency  of  the  flea,  and  to  the 
insignificance  of  deposited  infection;  but  it  also  expresses 
the  opinion  that  this  knowledge,  acquired  by  it  from  the 
remarkably  brilliant  reports  of  the  Plague  Research  Com- 
mittee, will  probably  not  render  the  task  of  prevention 
much  easier  than  it  was  before.  The  Gazette  even  men- 
tions the  desirability  of  excluding  rats  from  dwell  ings- 
but  only  to  dismiss  this  method  with  the  remark  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  expect  much  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  the  near  future.  The  all-important 
distinction  mentioned  above  between  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive measures  Is  not  perceived. 

This  pronouncement,  then,  appears  to  be  rather  less 
far  seeing  than  might  reasonably  ht.ve  been  expected;, 
for  there  are  many  other  considerations  which  must  be 
entertained  besides  the  crude  facts  which  are  recited  In 
the  Gazette.  It  should  be  noticed  that  plague  seems  to 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  endemic  diseases  ;  and  If 
the  uncertain  teachings  of  history  seem  to  offer  some  pro- 
spect of  Its  ultimate  extinction  by  natural  process,  it  should 
be  borne  lu  mind  that  present  circumstances  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  formerly  obtained,  and  different 
e bpecially  In  relation  to  traffic.  To-day  plague  Is  a  disease 
to  be  fought  persistently  in  India,  as,  I  suppose,  typhoid 
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fever  and  cholera  are  there  fought.  No  speedy  exemption 
ia,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  frankly  said  that  the  method  of  exclusion  is 
practically  impossible  In  the  smaller  villages,  in  the 
larger  villages,  and  in  the  lesser  towns ;  but  this  admis- 
sion is  very  far  Indeed  from  covering  the  whole  case.  In 
the  first  place,  It  is  precisely  in  those  smaller  and  more 
or  less  circumscribed  collections  of  huts  and  houses  that 
the  palliative  or  remedial  measures  are  easily  successful, 
and,  provided  the  infection  be  not  reintroduced,  perma- 
nently successful.  In  the  second  place,  whence  do  Indian 
villages  derive  their  infection  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  great 
cities  on  the  seaboard,  and  from  the  larger  Inland  cities 
which  have  become  secondary  distributing  centres  ?  And 
is  it  Indeed  quite  impossible  to  apply  the  method  of 
exclusion  in  them  ? 

I  do  not  doubt  that  when  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  the  data  has  been  taken,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  exclusion  of  rats  from  occupied  buildings  In  cities 
Is  the  only  measure  which  can  permanently  diminish  the 
susceptibility  of  India  to  plague ;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
this  principle  of  action  has  been  grasped,  resolutions 
taken  by  Government  will  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  that  courtier  who,  when  he  was  desired  to 
undertake  a  business  which  the  King  himself  thought  it 
hardly  possible  to  carry  through,  replied,  "Sire,  if  It  be 
difficult,  it  is  already  done;  if  it  be  Impossible — it  shall  be 
done  I" 


PRIMARY   SARCOMA   OF   THE   VERMIFORM 
APPENDIX. 

By  T.  CARWAEDIXE,  M.S.,  M.B.,  F.E.C.S., 

HONORARY    SURGEON    TO    THE    BRISTOL    ROYAL    INFIRMARY. 


Although  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  is  comparatively  rare,  recent  increase  in  surgical 
and  pathological  activity  has  brought  to  light  many  in- 
stances. The  literature  of  the  subject  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  appendix  was  collected  and  critically  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  H.  D.  Eolleston  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Jones  in 
an  excellent  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  of  London  in  1906.1  They  found 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  of  primary  malignant 
disease  of  the  vermiform  appendix  available  for  analysis 
up  to  that  time  was  42.  Of  these,  37  were  recorded  as 
some  form  of  carcinoma,  3  as  endothelioma,   and  2  as 


sarcoma.  It  is  only  the  last  with  which  I  am  at  present 
concerned ;  I  am  able  to  add  a  third  case.  Xo  other  sub- 
sequent reference  to  sarcoma  has  been  found,  though  there 
have  been  a  few  later  cases  of  carcinoma. 

Cash  i. — In  1898  Warren  recorded  a  round-celled  sar- 
coma of  the  appendix  spreading  to  the  mesentery,  for 
which  he  removed  the  caecum  and  performed  an  anasto- 
mosis by  Murphy's  button.2 

Cask  n, — In  1903  P.  Paterson  recorded  at  case  of  round- 
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celled  sarcoma,  infiltrating  all  the  coats  except  the  peri- 
toneal.3 

Case  hi. — In  1905  a  case  of  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the 
appendix  was  under  treatment  by  the  writer,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  Lees  of  Clifton,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
recorded  below. 

The  patient  was  a  lady,  aged  45,  who  had  been  losing  flesh, 
had  severe  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region  and  diarrhoea.  The 
first  indication  of  trouble  was  five  months  previously,  when 
she  had  a  sadden  colicky  pain  in  the  right  lower  abdomen. 
Two  months  afterwards  she  had  another  short  attack  :  and 
again,  two  months  later,  a  longer  attack.  Subsequently  she 
was  frequently  awakened  by  pains  at  night,  which  tended  to 
be  less  severe  but  more  constant.  Tenderness  then  appeared, 
and  a  deeply-seated  swelling  was  found,  occupying  the  false 
pelvis,  just  above  the  brim  on  the  right  side.  The  region  was 
resonant,  and  the  tumour  somewhat  defined  above.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  the  swelling  increased,  though  pyrexia  and 
tenderness  were  absent.  We  had  suspicions  of  its  malignancy, 
and  after  further  consultation  an  operation  was  decided  upon. 

The  appendix  was  about  3i  in,  long,  a-  big  as  one'- 
thumb,  and  very  hard  and  very  adherent.  Its  club-shap«d 
extremity  was  deep  down  behind  the  ileo-caecal  junction.  It 
was  enucleated  with  considerable  difficulty  and  fractured  like 
a  carrot  near  the  base.  The  caecum  and  ileum  were  normal. 
The  base  of  the  appendix  presented  into  the  caecum  like  an 
os  uteri,  and  through  the  small  lumen  a  glairy  fluid,  but  no 
faecal  matter,  escaped.  A  gland  could  be  felt  in  close 
proximity  and  was  simultaneously  removed,  as  well  as  the 
unlnvolved  head  of  the  caecum.  The  patient  made  a  satis- 
factory recovery  from  the  operation. 

About  five  weeks  later  a  tender  tumour  was  first  noticed  in 
the  left  lower  abdomen,  and  bimanually  this  was  found  to  be 
ovoid,  mobile,  and  apparently  In  the  position  of  the  left  ovary. 
This  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
patient,  nine  months  after  operation,  it  occupied  almost  the 
entire  abdomen.  For  some  months  the  patient  was  frightfully 
emaciated  ;  she  developed  pleuritic  effusion  at  an  early  stage 
and  very  marked  oedema  later  on. 

Microscopic  sections  of  the  appendix  in  several  places 
showed  it  to  be  uniformly  composed  of  round  cells,  with  a 
little  intercellular  reticulum.  This  pathological  change 
involved  the  whole  of  the  wall  between  the  peritoneum 
externally  and  the  muscularis  mucosae  internally ;  it 
showed  signs  of  breaking  through  the  peritoneal  coat  at 
one  place;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photomicrograph,  the  submucosa  was  becoming  invaded. 
The  sections  were  submitted  to  several  authorities,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  tumour  was  a 
sarcoma.  Mr.  Shattock,  who  kindly  examined  the  sec- 
tions, regarded  the  growth  as  a  lymphosarcoma,  having 
its  primary  origin  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  tending 
to  infiltrate  the  neighbouring  coats,  as  is  common  with 
lymphosarcoma  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Refeeenxes. 
1  Transactions  of  the  Roval  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  nf  London. 
1906.   vol.    lxxxix.    p.   125-15S.    ?  Boston   Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol. 
exxxvhi.  p.  177, 1898.    3  Practitioner,  1903,  vol.  lxx,  p.  155' 


A    CASE    OF    SEPTICAEMIA    WITH    INTEREST- 
ING   REACTIONS    TO    TREATMENT, 
AND    RECOVERY. 

By   CLAUD    F.    FOTHERGILL,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab. 


The  following  case  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  publication,  showing,  as  it  does,  several  Interesting 
features.  The  writer  himself  was  the  unfortunate  patient, 
and  endeavoured  accurately  to  observe  his  own  case. 

On  May  1st,  1907.  the  patient,  then  senior  house-surgeon  at 
the  Gloucester  General  Infirmary,  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive  a  small  scratch  at  the  root  of  the  nail  of  the  middle 
finger  of  his  right  hand  whilst  assisting  at  the  amputation 
of  a  septic  tuberculous  hip.  It  bled  slightly  at  the  time,  was 
there  and  then  bathed  in  lysol  solutloc  and  was  not  again 
employed  at  the  operation.  Immediately  the  operation  war 
over  (and  it  neoeBsarily  had  to  be  performed  rapidly  on  account 
of  the  patient's  condition)  the  finger  was  squeezed  success- 
fully to  induce  free  bleeding,  was  held  under  a  very  hot 
stream  of  water,  and  then  a  little  pure  carbolic  was  rubbed 
into  the  cut. 

Hot  boracic  fomentations  were  applied  at  frequent  intervals 
during  the  day  and  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  were 
continued  throughout.  In  the  meanwhile  prophylactic  treat- 
ment proved  of  no  avail,  for  the  patient  felt  progressively 
more  ill,  whilst  the  finger  became  more  acutely  painful.  The 
bowels  were  freely  opened  by  a  calomel  purge.  Jio  fluctuation 
was  discoverable. 

On  May  5th  patient  began  to  have  rigors.    Gas  was  adminls- 
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tered  and  Incisions  made  dorsally  and  vanirally  over  the  distal 
interphalangeal  joint,  bnt  only  a  bead  of  pus  was  liberated. 
Farther  incisions  were  made  two  days  later  without  finding 
pus.  The  temperature  bad  now  risen  co  Ui  and  the  patient 
nad  aonte  pair,  was  extremely  weak  and  bad  lymphangitis  to 
the  level  of  the  shoulder.  A  mixturo  of  tincture  of  digitalis 
and  liquor  strychninae  hydrooholorat'.-i  was  given  every  four 
hours  and  morphine  at  night. 

On  May  9th  the  pus  yielded  a  pure  coltare  of  streptoco3cus, 
and  10 com.  of  antistreptococcic  serum  (Parke  Davis)  were 
injected  into  the  left  flank  at  6  p.m  The  temperature  at 
time  of  injection  was  103  8°.  The  samj  svenlDg  the  patient 
bad  a  eevere  syncopal  attack,  but  it  passed  or':'  after  brandy  had 
been  administered.  The  following  day  another  Injection  of 
loc.cm.  of  serum  (Parke  Davis)  was  given  into  the  right  flank. 
and  two  incisions  were  made  oeer  the  metscarpo-pbalangea! 
joint,  and  again  the  next  day  another  Deem,  of  serum,  this 
lime  of  the  Lister  Institute. 

From  this  date  the  patient's  geaeral  condition  steadily 
improved,  with  the  exception  of  a  second  severe  syncopal 
attack  on  May  12th  after  a  soap  enema  No  sernm  was  injected 
after  May  11th, 


:  time  of  iajcctiou  ol  antistreptococcic  sorum  (10  c 


The  various  incisions  soon  closed  with  the  Exception  of  that 
on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joint,  from 
which  pus  continued  to  discharge  in  spite  ot  gauze  drains, 
hot  fomentations,  hydrogen  peroxide  spray,  hot  boracic, 
carbolic  and  mercury  peichlorlde  bathe.  The  linger  remained 
exceedingly  painful,  especially  at  the  interphalangeal  joints, 
aDd  grating  on  movement  was  observed.  T^thyl  chloride  was 
applied  locally,  and  a  dorsal  incision  made  again  down  to  the 
bone  over  the  mid-interpbalangeal  joint  to  see  if  any  deep  pus 
was  preEent.     None,  ho%vever,  was  found. 

About  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  tendon  cf  the  flexor  snbllmls 
digltorum  sloughed  out  on  May  27th,  followed  three  days  later 
by  about  J  in.  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  profundus,  and  the 
firger  was  then  amputated  at  the  metacirpo-pbalangeal 
joint  after  the  discharging  wound  had  been  well  swabbed  out 
with  pure  carbolic  ;  a  rubber  and  gauze  drain  was  inserted  on 
the  palmar  surface,  the  wound  belnf,'  otherwise  sewn  np. 

There  was  considerable  pain  on  the  day  after  amputation, 
and  on  the  second  day  oedema  to  the  level  of  the  wrist.  All 
the  stitches  were  consequently  removed  and  the  wound  was 
allowed;  to  gape.  Very  thick  and  gelatinous  pus  was  dis- 
covered. Hot  boracic  fomentations  were  applied  every  two 
hours.  The  rate  of  coagulability  of  the  patient's  blood  was  now 
found  to  be  very  much  above  the  normal ,  and  he  was  accord  Ingly 
given  citric  acid  (gr.  xxx)  with  syrup  of  lemons  (n\  xl)  every 
four  hours  for  two  days.  After  nn  interval  of  two  days 
citric  acid  was  again  administered  and  then  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  recovery  ensued.  The  wound  healed  completely,  and 
although  it  was  by  granulation,  it  appeared  almost  as  though  It 
had  been  by  primary  union.  Daring  convalescence  the  patient 
peeled  as  though  recovering  from  scarlet  feve  r. 

81nca  his  Illness  the  patient  has  been  able  to  operate,  thus 
showlDg  recovery  of  the  use  of  hiB  band  minus  the  finger.  He 
has  also  been  on  a  walking  tour,  but  finds  some  shortness  of 
breath  on  going  up  hills,  dne  probably  to  some  myocardial 
degenerative  change  from  which  recovery  Is  as  yet  incomplete. 

The  especial  features  about  the  case  are:  (1)  The 
extreme  virulence  of  the  infection,  (2)  The  general  sym- 
ptoms became  progressively  worse  until  the  use  of  the 
antistreptococcic  serum,  which  almost  at  once  acted 
beneficially,  (3)  Brandy  was  without  doubt  of  great 
benefit  when  given  in  the  two  syncopal  attacks,  but, 
when  the  patient  was  given  brandy  four-hourly,  it  was 
found  to  raise  both  temperature  and  poise,  and  made  him 
more  restless,  and  was  therefore  discontinued.  (4)  That, 
although  the  temperature  and  pulse  had  been  normal  ox- 
subnormal  for  nineteen  days  after  the  abatement  of  the 
general  symptoms,  yet,  when  the  amputated  finger  was 
examined,  It  was  found  that  not  only  had  all  the  carti- 
lage of  the  inurphalangfal  joints  bera  eroded,  but  the 
bone  was  a'so  eroe'ed  into    the  cancellous  t!s«ue,  thus 


proving  that  temperature  and  pulse  in  such  a  case  are  no 
guide  to  active  disease,  but  that  the  presence  of  con- 
tinuous pain  is  far  more  important.  (5)  The  citric  acid 
mixture  proved  of  wonderful  efficacy  in  lowering  the 
abnormally  high  coagulability  ol  the  blood,  and  seemed 
directly  responsible  for  improving  the  character  of  the 
pus,  and  bringing  about  the  rapid  and  thorough  recovery 
of  the  wound. 
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The  frequency  of  middle  car  disease  amongst  apparently 
healthy  children  is  well  knowD.  Cheatle,  examining  1  000 
school  children,  found  that  335  of  these  had  a  discbarge 
from  one  or  both  ears.  That  such  a  condition  constitutes 
a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  child,  and  that  it  may  lead 
to  fatal  cerebral  complications,  is  universally  admittec". 
The  results  of  investigations  in  the  post-mortem  room  as 
to  the  frequency  of  these  cerebral  complications  and  the 
relationship  which  middle-ear  inflammation  bears  to  other 
diseases  are,  however,  not  so  well  known.  It  was  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  that  I 
have  been  investigating  these  questions  by  observations 
on  the  material  at  my  disposal  at  the  General  Hospital 
during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  material  comprises  SO  cases  in  children  whose  ages 
varied  from  12  days  up  to  4  years.  In  every  case  the 
middle  ear  was  opened  through  the  "  tegmen  tympanl."  If 
the  fluid  in  the  cavily  was  clear  no  further  examination 
was  made.  If  pus  were  present,  or  if  there  was  a  doubt  as 
to  its  presence,  films  were  made  and  stained  for  bacteria, 
The  presence  of  considerable  numbers  of  polymorpho- 
nuclear loucoejtes  along  with  organisms  was  taken  as  the 
criterion  for  the  existence  of  an  acute  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  middle  ear  (suppurative  otitis  media).  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  was  no  difficulty,  pus  welling 
up  at  once  on  the  bone  being  ruptured. 

Out  of  the  50  cases  examined,  37  showed  pus  in  one  cr 
other  or  both  middle  ears.  In  20  of  these  the  disease  was 
bilateral;  in  11  of  the  remainder  the  condition  was 
restricted  to  the  left  side. 

Previous  observatiocs  on  this  question  are  not 
numerous.  Preysing1  gives  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  100  children  whose  ages  varied  from  1  day  up 
to  3  years,  and  who  had  died  from  various  causes.  Of 
these,  81  showed  middle  ear  disease,  which  was  bilateral 
In  73.  Bacteriological  examinations  brought  out  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  most  common  organism  present  was  the 
pneumococcuB.  Out  of  121  positive  reeults,  Pieysing 
found  the  pneumococcus  present  in  112. 

Although  cultural  methods  were  not  adopted  in  my  own 
series,  a  Gram-positive,  lanceolate,  and  capsulated  dlplo- 
coccus  was  found  in  practically  all  the  films  examined. 
Further,  in  3  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found  along  with  diplococci. 
This  predominance  of  the  pneumococcus  does  not 
appear  to  obtain  when  all  ages  are  included.  SupfiV 
states  that  in  a  series  of  cases  of  middle- ear  disease 
examined  clinically,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  was  found 
in  50  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  but  only  in  30  per  cent,  of 
cases  under  10  years,  whereas  the  Streptococcus  lanceolatu* 
(pneumococcus)  was  found  in  18  per  cent,  of  all  cbecs, 
and  in  85.7  per  cent,  of  cases  under  10.  We  may  there- 
fore assume  that,  although  not  the  commonest  organism 
in  otitis  media  of  adults,  the  pneumococcus  predominates 
in  children,  and  that  tbis  predominance  becomes  more 
marked  the  younger  the  age  limits  selected. 

With  regard  more  particularly  to  the  age  of  the  children 
in  my  series,  43  were  under  Zi  years,  32  were  under 
1  year,  and  17  under  6  months  ;  1  was  only  12  days 
old,  and  yet  showed  bilateral  otitis  media. 

The  relationship  of  the  cases  with  middle-ear  disease  to 
other  pathological  conditions  is  of  considerable  interest. 
Meningitis  was  found  in  10  cases  out  cf  the  60;  8  of 
these  showed  middle-ear  suppuration.  Four  out  of  the  10 
weie  cases  of  pneumococcal  cerebro-splnal  mtnlDgitis. 
and  In  all  these  cases  suppurative  otit's  media  existed 
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with  a  Gram-positive,  lanceolate  diplocoocus  present  in 
the  pus.  Oae  waa  a  case  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  and 
In  the  left  middle  ear  tubercle  bacilli  along  with  a  Gram- 
positive  dlplococcus  were  found.  There  were  no  cases  of 
sinus  thrombosis  or  of  cerebral  abscess,  although  I  had 
several  such  in  children  over  4  years  of  age. 

Five  of  the  cases  had  enteritis  or  colitis  put  down  as  the 
cause  of  death,  and  4  of  these  showed  otitis  media.  Prey- 
sing  lays  stress  upon  the  association  of  diarrhoea  with 
middle-ear  suppuration,  and  considers  that  organisms 
absorbed  from  the  ear  may  be  carried  to  the  intestines, 
and  set  up  inflammatory  changes  there.  Such  a  method 
of  Infection  is  not  improbable,  but  a  more  direct  pjth 
wouid  be  the  intestinal  tract  Itself. 

The  most  constant  concomitant  is  undoubtedly  broncho- 
pneumonia. Out  of  tie  59  cases  37  showed  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  out  of  the  37  cases  with  middle-ear 
suppuration  29  showed  this  condition.  Thu3  pneumonia 
was  present  in  74  per  cent,  o!  the  cases,  and  in  78  3  per 
cent,  of  case3  with  middle  ear  disease.  This  connexion 
between  middle-ear  disease  and  pneumonia  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized.  Stacey  Wilson3  lays  stress  upon  It,  and 
records  a  series  of  71  cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in 
individuals  between  theagfsof  3  and  25  years,  in  which 
8  per  cent,  showed  well  marked  otitis  media  clinically. 
Out  of  7  fatal  cases  the  middle  ears  were  examined  in  5, 
and  of  these  3  had  suppurative  otitis  media.  He  con- 
siders that  there  are  four  ways  in  which  the  two  condi- 
tions are  related  (1)  the  merely  accidental  occurrence  of 
pneumonia  in  a  child  with  otorrhoea  ;  (2)  otitis  secondary 
to  pneumonia,  which  he  regards  as  the  commonest  rela- 
tionship; (3)  otitis  media  the  primary  manifestation  of 
pneumococcal  infection;  and  (4)  an  ordinary  attack  of 
otitis  media  giving  rise  to  general  pyaemia  accompanied 
by  pneumonia  of  the  ordinary  septic  type. 

Preysing  found  pneumonia  present  in  almost  all  his 
cases,  and  he  considers  that  it  represents  an  infection  of 
ear  and  lung  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  mouth  or 
nose.  My  own  observations,  as  already  stated,  show  a 
large  majority  (78.3  per  cent )  of  cases  of  young  children 
dying  with  bronchopneumonia  as  the  only  or  as  a 
prominent  condition  present  in  which  there  is  at  the 
same  time  suppurative  otitis  media.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  investigations  of  Preysing  and  Sapfle,  that  the 
pneumococcus  is  the  predominant  etiological  factor  in 
middle-ear  disease  of  young  children.  It  Is  difficult  from 
post  mortem  observations  alone  to  be  certain  upon  this 
point,  but  my  own  impression  is  that — at  least,  in  a 
majority  of  cases — the  lung  lesion  is  of  more  recent  date 
than  the  Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  The  lesion  in 
bronchopneumonia  of  young  children  represents  such  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  inflammatory  reaction  that  a 
purulent  condition,  such  as  that  of  otitis  media,  is  almost 
certainly  of  earlier  origin.  In  other  words,  the  suppura- 
tive otitis  media  probably  precedes  the  pneumonia,  the 
middle  ear  forming  a  nidus  where  the  pneumococcus 
acquires  a  heightened  virulence.  This  organism  exists  in 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
healthy  individual*,  but  its  virulence  is  of  a  low  degree. 
By  way  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  it  gains  access  to  the 
middle  ear,  where  it  can,  and  apparently  does  in  a  large 
proportion  of  children,  produce  suppurative  inflammation. 
The  passage  of  the  organism,  greatly  increased  in  virulence, 
down  the  Eustachian  tube  and  into  the  air  passages  is  a 
natural  sequence.  If  this  view  be  correct — and  It  is  true 
in  a  percentage  of  cases,  in  the  opinion  of  Stacey  Wilson — 
then  the  menace  of  middle-ear  suppuration  to  the  life  of 
the  child  is  greatly  increased. 

References. 
1  Otitis  media  der  Sauglioge,  Schmidt t  Jahrbiicher,  1906       •  CcntraVjl. 
f.  Bakt ,  vol.  xlii.  p  414.    3  Birmingham  Medical  Review,  July,  1901. 

Thb  late  Dr.  William  Jacks,  of  Callander,  >T.B.,  who 
died  on  August  9th,  bequeathed  £1,500 each  to  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary,  the  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  and 
the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  at  Glasgow  ;  £500  to 
the  Glasgow  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women,  and  £250  to 
Sunderland  Infirmary. 

The  German  Central  Cancer  Research  Committee  has 
invited  the  Russian  Medical  Council  to  establish  a  Cancer 
Committee  which  could  be  affiliated  to  the  International 
Association.  A  Committee  consisting  of  Professor 
Podwyssotzki,  Director  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Institute  of 
Experimental  Medicine,  and  Professors  Sirotinin  and 
Trojanoif,  members  of  the  Medical  Council,  his  be?n 
appointed  to  report  on  the  matter. 
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Before  describing  (he  observations  I  have  made  on  fresh 
blood  films  I  should  like  to  refer  any  one  interested  In 
this  subject  to  certain  articles  which  have  appeared 
recently,  as  I  feel  they  have  a  certain  relationship  to 
the  above. 

In  the  British  Meoical  Journal  of  March  17th,  1906, 
there  Is  the  report  of  a  demonstration  by  Dr.  H.  Charlton 
Bastian  on  the  origin  of  life,  with  the  question,  Could 
bacteria  be  made  to  appear  where  previously  they  were 
nonexistent?  In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
May  5th,  1906,  Surgeon  H.  C.  Roes  wrote  on  the  diffusion 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  through  solid  nutrient  agar;  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  Decemvir  let,  19C6, 
there  is  a  paper  on  the  virus  of  fmill  pox  v  vaccinia  by 
W.  E.  deKorte;  in  the  lancet,  Dtcembfr  24th,  1904,  on 
haemoconia,  by  Dr.  A.  Love  ;  and  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  November  16th,  1907,  on  some  motile  elements 
seen  in  certain  cerebrospinal  fluids,  by  I);.  Frank  C.  Eve. 

My  observations  were  made  on  blood  films  taken  from 
p?raons  who  were  apparently  healthy,  and  I  emplo}ed  the 
following  method  In  every  case  : 

The  point  of  the  little  finger  or  lobe  of  the  ear  is 
sterilized  in  the  usual  way.  a  puncture  is  made,  and  the 
first  drop  of  blood  discarded.  A  cover  glass  and  slide 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  sterilized  are  at  hand,  the  drop 
of  blood  Is  lightly  touched  with  the  centre  of  the  cover 
glass,  and  is  immediately  Inserted  on  the  slide  film  down- 
wards. This  Is  at  once  protected  from  the  air  by  rubber 
solution.  The  solution  I  use  Is  the  one  employed  for 
mending  bicycle  tyres,  as  I  find  it  lasts  batter  than  vaseline 
and  the  film  is  kept  steadier.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
put  on  the  solution  until  it  slightly  thickens,  as  it  will 
tend  to  run  below  the  cover-glass  and  spoil  (he  film.  I 
paint  on  a  fresh  coat  dally  to  insure  as  great  protection 
from  the  air  a3  possible.  1  try  to  get  as  1hin  a  film  as  pos- 
sible. I  find  that  a  film  so  protected  will  last  till  disinte- 
gration is  almost  complete,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
The  film  is  kept  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  is  examined 
with  an  oil  immersion  lens,  and  a  clear  strong  light  is 
essential. 

The  appearances  noted  after  the  film  is  prepared  are : 

First  Day. 
R;d  corpuscles  run  into  rouleaux  and  appear  pale 
salmon  pink.  White  cells  appear  greyish-blue,  the  nuclei 
are  distinct,  indistinct,  or  Invisible.  A  few  of  the  red 
cells  are  crenated  with  fine  hair-like  processes,  the  matrix 
of  these  cells  is  apparently  finely  granular,  and  under 
certain  optical  conditions  these  granules  are  highly  retrac- 
tile and  of  a  bluish  tinge.  These  cells  appear  to  move  by 
a  pendular  or  rotary  movement  of  the  whole  body.  The 
so-called  "  blood  "  platelets  can  bs  seen  as  highly  retractile 
round,  egg-shaped,  or  indefinite-shaped  bodies,  which 
quickly  aggregate  or  coalesce  as  a  granular  mass,  and 
appear  of  a  greyish-blue  colour.  In  the  intercorpuscular 
spaces  other  moving  bodies  are  to  be  seen  of  varying 
shapes  and  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  micrococcus  to  a 
small  mlcrocyte.  I  have  attempted  to  classify  these 
bodies  into  five  groups  according  to  their  shape  and  size, 
but  I  may  here  state  that  I  have  not  found  all  present  in 
every  blood  film,  though  I  have  found  the  five  species  in 
one  film.  Some  films  contain  (on  the  first  day)  very  few, 
aad  it  requires  long  careful  search  to  find  them,  while  in 
others  they  are  numerous. 

1.  The  largest  of  those  bodies  appear  greyish-blue  and 
possess  flagellae,  are  of  indefinite  shape,  and  apparently 
move  by  the  twisting  of  the  whole  body  or  a  rotary 
movement. 

2.  Bodies  of  the  size  and  resembling  a  large  diplococcus 
with  the  power  of  rapid  movement. 

3.  Bodies  of  Indefinite  shape,  from  2  to  4  p.  These 
have  slower  movements  than  Group  2.  At  times  they 
resemble  dumb- bells,  at  other  times  they  appear  as  thin 
protoplasmic  rods,  and,  again,  they  appear  with  a  knob- 
like process  at  one  end,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  like 
a  tail.    Th°y  are  not  unlike  a  tadpole  in  appearance,  and 
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move  by  a  lashing  of  the  tall.  At  times,  however,  they 
assume  so  many  varying  shapes  that  it  Is  Impossible  to 
describe  them. 

4.  Small,  round,  vesicular  bodies,  highly  refractlle,  with 
a  central  spot,  ruby  in  colour.  These  bodies  are  usually 
at  rest,  though  I  have  observed  slow  movement 
occasionally. 

5.  Small  micrococcal  forms,  clear  and  highly  retrac- 
tile, and  with  the  power  of  very  rapid  movement.  They 
are  never  at  rest,  and  appear  to  have  the  power  of  endless 
motion — a  swift,  tremulouB  movement,  scintillating  like 
heat  rays.  (All  these  bodies  have  been  called  "haemo- 
conia,"  but  their  exact  origin  has  never  been  definitely 
settled.) 

Second  Day. 

Ulouleaux  have  disappeared.  The  crenated  corpuscle 
with  the  fine  hair -like  processes  are  now  as  numerous 
as  the  normal  corpuscle,  and  appear  to  possess  a  tremu- 
lous movement.  The  uncrenated  corpuscle  is  becoming 
faintly  granular.  No.  5  group  of  haemoconia  are  more 
numerous. 

Third  Day. 

Much  the  same  appearance  as  the  previous  day ;  all 
forms  of  haemoconia  are  more  numerous  and  as  freely 
motile  as  on  the  first  day.  Red  corpuscles  appear  to  be 
losing  their  colour  and  becoming  fainter ;  the  white  cells 
appear  to  be  unaffected. 

Fourth  Day. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  corpuscular  elements  are  fewer 
In  number.  The  crenated  corpuscles  have  not  so  marked 
tremulous  movement.  The  white  corpuscles  are  becoming 
irregular  in  outline  and  more  granular,  the  nuclei  are 
more  distinct.  In  the  spaces  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
debris  composed  of  irregular  masses,  some  of  indefinite 
shape,  greyish-blue  in  colour.  In  places  there  are  highly 
retractile  bodies  resembling  the.  so-called  blood  plates. 
There  are  also  Irregular,  indefinite- shaped  bodies  which 
appear  under  certain  optical  conditions  as  granular,  blue 
in  colour,  sometimes  highly  retractile,  and  which  have  the 
power  of  tremulous  movement,  alow  and  rapid  alternately. 
The  haemoconia,  especially  Group  5  (which  might  be. 
appropriately  termed  haemococci),  are  more  numerous. 
It  is  clearly  noticeable  that  the  granules  of  the 
leucocytes  have  now  the  power  ol  movement, 
and  can  be  seen  moving  within  the  corpuscle,  and  if 
observed  long  enough  can  be  seen  detaching  themselves 
from  the  corpuscle,  sometimes  singly,  at  other  times  in 
groups  of  two,  three,  or  four,  apparently  connected  by 
thin  translucent  threads.  In  whatever  way  they  detach 
themselves  or  escape  from  the  corpuscle,  they  always 
exhibit  free  movement.  These  granules  are  in  every 
respect  similar  to  one  of  the  groups  of  haemoconia.  The 
red  corpuscles  also  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  change, 
some  becoming  granular,  others  more  distinctly  so,  while 
movement  can  be  observed.  These  granules  finally  detach 
themselves,  and  exhibit  a  similar  movement  to  those  of 
the  white  cells.  In  certain  films  I  examined,  it  could  be 
observed  that  a  few  of  the  red  cells  showed  signs  of 
division.  A  constriction  appeared  at  one  pole,  which 
ultimately  ended  in  the  cell  being  divided  into  two  or 
three  parte.  The  parts  of  this  division  appeared  like  a 
microcyte  or  a  smaller  body. 

Group  5  of  haemoconia  appeared  to  be  the  most 
numerous  elements  in  the  field,  especially  near  the  cor- 
puscles, which  were  disintegrating.  The  red  cells,  which 
look  on  a  casual  glance  to  be  normal  In  appearance,  have 
really  very  tine  hair-like  appendages.  They  all  exhibited 
power  of  movement.  In  some  films  I  observed  a  number 
of  round  amoeba-Uke  bodies  with  a  central  spot  or  nucle- 
olus ;  they  are  about  1  ^  In  diameter,  and  are  motile 
and  very  similar  to  bodies  I  have  observed  in  calf 
lymph. 

Without  describing  in  detail  the  further  daily  changes, 
a  similar  process  is  to  be  observed,  the  corpuscles 
becoming  fewer,  while  all  the  groups  ol  haemoconia 
Increase  in  number.  This  process  Is  continued  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  disintegration  Is  complete  and 
no  movement  is  visible.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  a 
number  of  red  cells  have  become  shadow  corpuscles  and 
mlcrocytes.  It  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye  at  this  time 
that  the  film  is  almost  devoid  of  colour.  As  disintegra- 
tion continues  movement  generally  Is  less  marked. 


From  my  observations  I  have  concluded  that : 

1.  Haemoconia  are  present  in  all  human  blood. 

2.  Crenated  corpuscles  and  shadow  corpuscles  are 
(fegenerated  cells. 

3.  That  a  certain  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  microcytes 
are  degenerated  or  altered  cells, 

4.  Blood  plates  are  debris  of  red  and  white  corpuscles. 

5.  Leucocytes.  Eosinophils  degenerate  first ;  secondly, 
the  polymorphs,  and  that  ljmphocytes  are  the  longest 
lived  (and  youngest)  of  the  white  cells. 

6.  Haemoconia.  Some  are  escaped  nuclei  of  leucocytes, 
some  escaped  granules  of  leucocytes,  others  are  the  result 
of  disintegration  or  alteration  of  red  corpuscles,  and  that 
all  are  produced  by  some  change  in  the  blood  constituents. 

It  is  evident;  therefore,  that  blood  cells  are  destroyed 
within  the  vessels,  and  that  under  certain  conditions 
they  have  the  power  of  propagation.  In  films  where 
pear-shaped  cells  are  present  I  have  observed  that  these 
cells  are  motile,  that  the  apex  is  the  motile  part,  and  is 
analogous  to  a  pseudopod.  If  this  be  observed  long 
enough  the  pseudopod  becomes  detached  as  a  free  swim- 
ming organism.  This  I  believe  is  propagation  on  the 
part  of  the  red  cell. 

Before  concluding  I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  failed  to 
stain  haemoconia.  and  have  also  failed  to  cultivate  them, 
and  this  has  been  the  experience  of  other  observers. 

Whenever  I  have  observed  blood  cells  in  lymph,  vaccine, 
urine,  pus,  etc.,  those  bodies  are  visible,  and  exhibit 
similar  changes  to  those  in  blood.  Calf  lymph  shows  so 
many  bodies  which  present  a  very  close  similarity  to 
haemoconia  that  I  believe  some  at  least  are  Identical. 


MEMORANDA: 

MEDICAL,  SURGICAL,  OBSTETRICAL. 

METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  COAGULATION  TIME. 
For  several  months  I  have  used  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  coagulation  time   very  iike    that  described  by  Dr. 
McGowan,1  but  even  Bimpler,  requiring  less  apparatus,  and 
yielding  results  of,  I  think,  much  greater  accuracy. 

In  my  method,  the  file  or  glass  knife  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  bore  of  the  capillary  tube  is  quite  immaterial. 

The  process  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  Dr.  MeGowan's 
up  to  the  point  of  filling  tile  capillary  tube.  Then,  instead 
of  sealing  the  end  of  the  tube,  I  blow  the  drop  of  blood  at 
once  upon  a  glass  surface.  Now  seal  the  end  of  the  tube, 
and  use  this  sealed  end  as  a  rod  to  dip  from  time  to  time 
into  the  drop  of  blood.  At  length  it  will  draw  from  the 
drop  a  fine  thread  of  fibrin,  and  the  very  definite 
moment  at  which  this  takes  place  Is  noted,  and  gives  the 
coagulation  time. 

Dr.  McGowan  does  not  record  any  fractions  of  minutes, 
and  presumably,  therefore,  his  method  does  not  record 
intervals  of  less  than  a  minute.  By  the  method  I  use,  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  the  coagulation  time  to  within  a 
very  few  seconds — with  practice,  to  a  single  second. 

The  glass  surface  must,  of  course,  be  clean,  and  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  the  same  In  every  experiment ; 
the  temperature,  too,  should  be  uniform.  But  it  is  as  well 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  absolute  coagulation  time. 
All  that  we  can  ascertain,  and  all  that  we  need,  Is  the 
relative  time,  previous  to  coagulation,  taken  by  different 
specimens  of  blood  under  circumstances  as  similar  as 
possible. 
Loudon,  w.  Charles  Mercier. 

ALBTMINURIA  FROM  A  LIFE  ASSURANCE   POINT 

OF  VIEW. 
The  differentiation  of  organic  from  functional  albuminuria 
is  of  paramount  Importance.    The  problem,  however,  is 
somewhat  more  difficult  than  would  at  first  appear,  and  in 
some  cases  practicably  insoluble. 

Functional  (non-organic)  albuminuria  may  be  present  in 
erysipelas,  diphtheria,  pneumonia,  acute  rheumatism  and 
gout,  consecutive  to  burns,  blisters,  and  the  use  of  sali- 
cylic acid,  turpentine,  and  carbolic  aoid  (Da  Costa). 
Albuminuria  has  also  been  observed  In  young  persons 
consuming  large  quantities  of  albuminous  food,  and  aftpr 
severe  exercise.  Orthostatic  albuminuria,  occurring  late  in 
the  day  and  not  at  all  In  the  morning,  is,  of  course,  a 

1  Bbitish  Medical  Joubnal,  November  30t1i,  p.  1580. 
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variety  oJ  the  so-called  functional  form.  The  various 
forms  of  kidney  disease  and  advanced  cardiac  disease  are 
the  main  causes  of  organic  albuminuria,  haematuria ; 
bladder  and  urethral  disease  are  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

Out  of  800  cases  submitting  themselves  to  examination 
for  life  assurance  I  observed  albuminuria  In  11.  Those 
who  have  larger  data  and  experience  to  go  upon  vary  very 
greatly  in  their  estimates,  and  Rose  Bradford  l  states  that 
slight  Intermittent  albuminuria  may  be  present  in  as 
large  a  proportion  as  37  per  cent,  of  the  apparently  healthy. 
Lambert,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Medical 
Society.2  stated  that  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  by 
rejecting  albumlnurics  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
enough  money  to  pay  [the  entire  expenses  of  the  medi- 
cal department  of  New  York  City.  Stokvis3  protests 
against  Indiscriminate  rejection,  and  in  the  absence  of 
polyuria,  casts,  cardiac  hypertrophy,  arterio-sclerosis, 
retinitis,  uraemia,  oedema,  and  where  health  is  otherwise 
satisfactory,  says  that  proposers  may  be  accepted  after  a 
period  of  probation.  De  Havllland  Hall  suggests  a  period 
of  three  to  six  months,  and  acceptance  then  if  free  from 
albuminuria ;  if  not,  a  further  probation,  or  an  extra 
premium  to  be  charged  as  a  debt  upon  the  policy,  this 
debt  to  be  diminished  each  year,  until  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  life  may  be  expected  to  live  the 
debt  Is  cancelled,  and  the  sum  assured  Is  payable  in  full 
on  subsequent  death.  Craandyke4  states  that  hyaline 
casts  as  found  by  the  centrifuge  may  frequently  occur  in 
functional  albuminuria. 

The  quantity  of  albumen  present  is  not  an  absolute 
criterion,  as  an  extremely  small  amount,  in  rare  cases 
almost  imperceptible,  may  occur  in  advanced  Brlght's 
disease;  while  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice 
seventeen  years  ago  albumen  was  present  to  the  extent  of 
50  per  cent.,  and  the  patient  had  not  then,  nor  has  he 
now,  the  slightest  trace  of  ill-health. 

An  experimental  treatment  has  been  proposed  as  a 
method  of  differential  diagnosis  and  prognosis  by  means 
of  calcium  lactate.  A  number  of  successful  cases  have 
been  reported  by  Wright,  Hingston  Fox,  and  others. 
This  procedure  is  extremely  interesting,  but  probably 
impracticable  from  a  life  assurance  medical  officer's  point 
of  view,  inasmuch  as  the  candidate  for  inaurance  is  rarely 
a  patient  of  the  examining  physician. 

Again,  as  certain  eases  of  organic  disease  have  shown 
diminution,  though,  it  is  true,  never  total  disappearance, 
there  seema  to  be  an  element  of  uncertainty  about  the 
test. 

It  would  seem  the  wisest  plan  to  reject  all  albumlnurics 
with  any  symptoms  of  organic  disease  whatever  ;  to  reject 
temporarily  cases  without  symptoms  and  apparently 
healthy,  and  only  to  accept  after  two  satisfactory  exami- 
nations at  three  months'  Interval  and  at  different  times 
of  the  day,  and  then  only  if  no  symptoms  pointing  to 
organic  disease  have  presented  themselves.  If  albumen 
is  present  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  no  symptoms,  to 
accept  and  charge  a  debt  upon  the  policy. 

Dpper  Norwood.         ROBERT  WILKINSON,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S., 


POISONING  BY  MERCURIC  POTASSIUM  IODIDE. 
I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man,  aged  28,  whom  I  found 
at  his  home,  walking  about  and  complaining  of  great  pain 
in  the  abdomen  and  throat.  He  stated  that  he  had  "  done 
what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,"  which  meant  that  he  had 
taken  24  or  25  grains  of  mercuric  potassium  iodide  in 
soloids  of  1  grain  each.  These  he  had  obtained  by  having 
an  old  prescription,  given  for  urethral  injection,  repeated. 
He  mixed  the  tablets  with  water,  and  swallowed  them, 
probably  only  partially  dissolved.  This  was  about  1  a.m. 
Vomiting  soon  occurred,  and  the  patient  drank  warm 
water  to  encourage  this. 

On  my  arrival,  about  2  a.m.,  there  was'conetant  retching 
and  some  purging,  but  a3  the  latter  appeared  early  and 
soon  ceased  I  think  it  was  only  reflex.  I  was  without  a 
stomach  tube,  and  should  have  hesitated  to  pass  one, 
looking  upon  the  ca?e  as  being  akin  to  one  of  corrosive 
sublimate  poisoning.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  soft 
tube  would  do  no  harm  in  such  a  case.  However,  I  gave 
olive  oil,  milk,  petroleum  emulsion,  and.  when  I  could 
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obtain  it  (which  was  not  for  some  time),  white  of  egg.  I 
also  made  the  man  drink  repeated  copious  draughts  of 
warm  water  till  vomiting  occurred,  which  it  did  forcibly. 
I  kept  this  up  for  more  than  an  hour,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  rid  of  the  pink  dye  from  the  soloids,  but  after 
such  prolonged  washing  the  colour  was  still  in  evidence. 
Fearing  to  exhaust  the  patient  by  keeping  on  too  long,  I 
gave  white  of  egg,  and  also  morphine  A  grain,  with 
digitalin  ,Jff  grain  hypodermically,  got  him  to  bed,  and 
left  him  about  5  a.m  ,  still  in  pain,  but  more  comfortable. 

Later  in  the  day  I  gave  bismuth  and  morphine  In  mix- 
ture every  three  or  four  hours.  Vomiting  was  now  less, 
but  some  blood  was  ejected,  and  there  was  much  pain  in 
the  throat.  Later  the  same  day  milk  and  lime  water  was 
retained.  Slight  purging  took  place  during  the  following 
night. 

Improvement  was  continuous,  except  for  slight  pain  in 
the  abdomen  on  the  fourth  day,  and  recovery  was  unevent- 
ful. No  noticeable  salivation  occurred.  The  man  was  a 
neurotic,  with  criminal  and  immoral  tendencies,  as  proved 
by  later  events,  and  the  intention  was  suicidal. 

The  case  may  be  of  interest  from  the  unusual  nature  of 
the  poison.  The  dose  was  large,  and  I  think  the  favour- 
able result  points  to  the  innocuousness  of  this  drug  as 
compared  with  mercury  perchlorlde,  although  Dixon  Mann 
states  that  recovery  has  ensued  in  one  case  after  90  grains 
of  the  latter,  with  salivation,  and  after  100  grains  in 
another  case  without  salivation.  He  gives  3  to  5  grains 
as  the  probable  fatal  dose  for  an  adult. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  William  Crooke,  of  Egremont, 
whose  assistant  I  was  at  the  time,  for  permission  to  pub- 
lish these  notes.  The  case  was  also  seen  by  him  upon  one 
or  two  occasions. 

Seymour  W.  Davies,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Vict. 
tiscard,  Cheshire. 

BONE  ABSCESS  DUE  TO  A  BACILLUS  ALLIED  TO 

B.  PARATYPHOSUS. 
Much  evidence  has  accumulated  to  prove  that  infected 
shellfish,  as  oysters,  mussels,  and  cockles,  even  when 
"  cooked,"  are  causally  related  to  typhoidal  disease.  The 
following  case,  an  account  of  which  was  contributed  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  affords  bacteriological  support 
to  this  view.  The  bacillus  isolated  from  the  bone  abscess 
following  the  typhoidal  disease  was  one  of  the  inter- 
mediate group  of  organisms  of  which  the  bacilli  of 
paratyphoid  and  Gaertner  are  members.  Dr.  A.  Caatellani 
has  recorded  In  the  Journal  of  November  23rd,  1907, 
such  a  bacillus  as  present  in  a  case  of  gangrenous 
appendicitis,  and  playing  a  part  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease. 

E.  T.,  aged  41  years,  was  admitted  to  the  Susses  County 
Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  F.  .Towers,  F.J;  C.S.,  on 
May  25th,  1S07,  for  acute  suppurative  periostitis  of  the  left 
tibia.  There  was  a  history  of  mild  "typhoidal"  attack  five 
weeks  previously,  when  under  the  care  of  Dr.  P.  S.  Bsachcroft. 
of  Petworth.  This  first  illness  was  attributed  to  eating  whelks 
bought  from  a  barrow  ten  days  previous  to  the  onset  of  the 
sickness,  and  the  eating  of  this  foodstuff  was  followed  by 
sickness  and  diarrhoea  in  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
patient  had  diarrhoea  during  the  first  week,  rose  spots  were 
present,  and  on  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  the  Widal 
reaction  to  typhoid  was  negative.  The  bone  trouble  began 
during  convalescence,  and  yielded  to  Incision,  etc. 

Bacteriological  Examination—  Pas  from  the  abscess  con- 
tained Gram-negative  bacilli,  1-2  ^  long  by  0.5  wide.  Inoculated 
in  broth  there  was  uniform  turbidity  in  twenty-four  hours  at 
37° C,  due  to  motile  slender  bacilli  in  pure  culture;  no 
pellicle,  but  sediment  In  a  few  days.  On  Conradi-UrigBUki 
medium  small  transparent  colonies  appeared  In  twenty-four 
hours  at  37°  C.  On  gelatine  at  22' C.  numerous  transparent 
colonies,  with  irregular  or  rounded  margins,  not  liquefying 
the  jelly. 

Twenty-four  Hours. 

Levulose...  ...    Acid  and  gas 

Galactose  ...  ,, 

Dextrose...  ...  ,, 

Maltose  ...  ...  ,, 

Dulclt     „ 

Mannite...  ...  „ 

Lactose...  ...    Unaffected  (slight  reddening  once) 

Haffinose  ...  „ 

Sucrose  ...  ...  ,, 

Milk        ...  ...    Acidified  and  clotted  in  43  hours  on 

two  occasions:  clotted  and  alkaline 
on  one  occasion 

Peptone...  ...    No  Indol  in  14  days 

This  bacillus  fermented  glucose  and  maltose,  with  produc- 
tion of  gas  and  acid,  and   was  thus  an  intermediate.     As 
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lactose  remained  untouched  it  was  not  a  colon  bacillus.  With 
milk  its  action  was  variable  (as  also  wis  Ccshing's  bacillus  0), 
so  that  it  could  not  be  assigned  to  paratyphoid  type  A,  in 
which  permanent  acidity  is  usual,  or  type  E,  in  whlcn  initiil 
acidity  is  followed  by  alkalinity.     Moreover,  it  clotted  milk.1 

Serit77i  Reactions. — The  patient's  serum  was  negative  to 
B.  typhi  on  three  occasions.  It  was  positive  in  I  per  cent, 
solutions  in  thirty  minutes  to  Sohottrtuller,  paratyphoid  a, 
O.Oi  Buxtcn  and  Gaertner.  Thrice  the  patient's  serum  was 
positive  in  1  per  unt.  dilutions  to  the  bacillus  isolated  from 
the  abscess. 

Paratyphoid  fever  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  in 
Sussex,  bat  this  sequela  is  very  rare.  The  sudden  onset 
of  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  family  after  eating 
whelks  is  comparable  to  meat  poisoning  by  B.  enteritidis 
(Gaertner),  but  in  this  patient  invasion  of  the  system  by 
bacilli  followed  in  all  probability. 
Brighton.  F.  G.  BrsHNELL. 


SPECTACLES  IN  AMETROPIA  AFTER  REMOVAL 
OF  THE  LENS. 
In  seme  cases  of  high  myopia  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
remove  the  len*  for  the  treatment  of  the  condition.  In 
such  cases  it  is  useful  to  know  what  glass  will  be  required 
after  the  operation  to  correct  the  remaining  error  of  refrac- 
tion. It  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  calculation,  but  the 
following  simple  formula  will  give  a  result  that  is  nearly 
correct  if  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  ha3  not  been  altered 
by  the  operation. 

I>.  =  glass  required  before  the  operation. 
x  =  glass  required  after  the  operation. 
x  =      25_  +  D. 

2  -  Ml  !».' 

Thus  a  myope  who  was  corrected  by  a  —18  D.  would 
theoretically  lequire  afcer  tte  operation  about  +3  56  D. 
for  distance ;  and 

x  =  -25"-18    =   1 
'£  +  .18       ti.iti 

A  myope  of  —25  D.  would  require  no  correcting  glass  for 
distance  after  his  lens  had  been  removed. 

Similarly  a   patient    requiring   +5  D.   to   correct    his 
hypermetropia   will,   after   the  removal   of    his   cataract, 
theoretically  require  about  15  7  D.  for  distance  ;  and 
25+  5         30         ,„.,-  _ 
*  =  2  -  .05  =  1.95  =  +  l0  **  D- 
Archibald  Stanley  Percivat..  MB  ,  B  C.Cantab. 
Senior  Surgeon  Newcastle  Eye  Infirmary. 
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VAGITUS  UTERINTJS. 
Under  the  above  heading  in  an  editcrlal  in  your  issue  of 
July  6th,  you  discuss  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
child  being  heard  to  cry  in  utero.  In  this  connexion  an 
experience  I  had  in  Bradford  in  November.  1905.  may  be 
of  interest. 

I  was  called  to  a  Mrs.  D  ,  primipara,  who  had  been  some 
hours  in  labour.  The  vertex  presented  but  would  not 
engage  owing  to  the  patient  having  some  degree  of  flatten- 
ing of  the  pelvis.  The  membranes  bad  ruptured,  and  the 
liquor  annii  escaped.  After  wailing  some  time  I  put  her 
under  chloroform  and  proceeded  to  apply  forceps.  There 
was  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  blades  into  posi- 
tion, and  while  manipulating  the  lower  blade  the  fetus 
gave  a  distinct  whining  cry.  I  said  nothing,  hoping  that 
the  two  women  in  attendance  had  not  noticed,  it,  but  in 
adjusting  the  upper  blade  the  fetus  twice  repeated  the 
same  whining  cry,  and  the  women  present  both  remarked 
it.  I  concluded  that  air  had  gained  admission  to  the 
uterus  and  that  unless  the  child  was  delivered  in  a  few 
minutes  it  would  be  suffocated. 

On  this  account  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
deliver  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  as  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  heavy  pulling  the  head  had  not  entered  the 
pelvis,  I  concluded  that  the  child  must  be  dead,  and 
desisted,  releasing  the  fixation  screw  of  the  forceps  and 
sendiDg  for  my  chief.  He  came  shortly  afterwards,  and 
an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  cries  were  heard  a  living 
child  was  delivered.  It  was  considerably  damaged— a 
fractured  parietal,  fractured  base,  haematoma  of  scalp, and 
facial  paralysis  on  one  side.  In  spite  of  these  Injuries  it 
survived  and  did  well. 

The  interest  cf  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  of  undoubted 
crleB  having  been  heard  from  a  fetus  which  had  not  begun 
•Bhitish  Medi  A[   Jo'RSAr,  November  Br<J,  H07,  p.  1513. 


its  journey  through  the  pelvis,  and,  farther,  in  the  delivery 
of  a  living  (though  injured"!  child  an  hour  later. 

H.  E.  A.  Wasebotjrn,  M.B.Edln. 

Collirjf/wood,  New  Zealand. 
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MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL   PRACTICE   IN  THE 

HOSPITALS   AND  ASYLUMS   OF   THE 

BRITISH   EMPIRE. 


MERTHYR  GUEST  HOSPITAL. 

A     CASE     OF    LACRYMAL     OBSTRUCTION    TREATED     BY 
PARSONS   METHOD. 

(Reported  by  0.  Martin  Row,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.) 
The  patient  in  the  folio  wim  case,  a  boy,  aged  11  years, 
was  admitted  on  February  llth,  1907,  with  a  swelling, 
the  size  of  a  filbert  on  the  inner  side  of  the  right  eye;  there- 
was  a  good  deal  of  conjunctivitis  and  the  tears  ran  down 
the  cheek.  On  pressure  disctarge  issued  from  the  lower 
punctum  of  the  lacrymal  sac.  He  also  complained  of 
deafness.  The  tonsils  were  fcund  enlarged  and  adenoids 
to  be  present. 

Treatment.— On  February  15th  I  removed  the  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  and  five  days  later  dilated  the  lower  punctum  with 
a  Xettleehip's  dilator  ;  a  probe-pointed  cannula  was  then 
passed  into  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  the  latter  syringed  out  with 
a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  2  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Progress.  —  I  repeated  the  syringing  fcr  five  days  without 
any  fluid  passing  down  the  nose.  On  the  sixth  day  the  solu- 
tion flowed  quite  freely  out  c  f  the  risht  nostril.  I  continued 
treatment  each  d3y  for  another  week.  I  then  instructed  the 
nurse  to  continue  doiog  so  every  other  day.  Two  days  later  I 
found  the  patient  with  a  la-ge  swelling  completely  closing  his 
eye,  and  extending  downwards  and  upwards  over  cheek  and 
eyebrows.  He  complained  of  a  gocd  deal  of  pain.  The  nurse 
told  me  she  had  pas^  ed  the  c?nnula  without  cansirg  pain,  and 
on  injecting  the  riu!d  the  lower  lid  at  once  began  to  swell. 
The  swelling  had  been  increasing.  No  fluid  c»me  down  the 
nose.  Treatment  was  then  suspended  for  five  days,  after 
which  a  cannula  was  passed  by  me  without  difficulty,  thoogh 
the  lower  lid  was  still  a  gocd  deal  swollen  ;  on  syringing  tee 
sac  the  tlnid  at  once  passed  down  the  nose. 

Result  — I  continued  treatment  every  other  day  till 
March  50th,  when  the  boy  was  discharged  cured  of  his  deaf- 
ness, and  with  his  lacrymal  apparatus  working  perfectly.  He 
returned  by  instruction  after  three  weeks,  when  1  again 
syringed  out  the  sac  and  found  the  nasal  duct  free.  Between 
tnen  and  July  8th  the  sac  was  syringed  out  three  times,  and 
the  nasal  duct  always  found  clear. 

Remarks.— The  case  seems  worth  recording,  because  it 
must  be  of  interest  to  the  general  practitioner  to  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  perform  this  little  operation  in  place  of 
the  old  and  difficult  treatment  of  probes  and  styles,  both 
painful  to  the  patient  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  surgeon. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  though  Mr.  Parson  advises  that 
the  mother  in  seme  cases  should  be  taught  to  use  the 
syringe,  there  is  the  danger  she  may  perforate  the 
canalicular  wall,  and  inject  the  fluid  into  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  round  the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  fully- 
trained  nurse  in  this  case. 


PARK  HOSPITAL,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 

A    CASE   OF    CE  RE  BRO  SPINAL     MI  NINGITIS   WITH    IMMEDIATE 
RECOVERY   AFTER   TREPHIMMi. 

(Reported  by  Dudi  et  W.  Eoswell,  M.D., 
Assistant  Medical  Officer.) 
T  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bird  wood,  medical  superintendent, 
for  permission  to  publish  the  following  case. 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  sged  5,  admitted  to  this  hospital 
on  the  third  day  of  illness — August  4th,  1907.  She  was 
sent  In  as  a  certified  case  cf  scarlet  fever,  the  diagnosis  of 
which  was  not  col  firmed,  as  the  rash  was  very  indefinite 
and  the  subsequent  scanty  desquamation  not  of  the 
scarlatinal  type;  there  was  no  albuminuria. 

The  Illness  commenced  suddenly  with  headache, 
vomiting,  an  indefinite  rash,  delirium,  pyrexia  (1C4°),  and 
squint.  When  the  patient  was  admitted  the  squint  was 
very  evident  and  the  head  was  markedly  retracted.  The 
child  was  extremely  Irritable  and  restless,  constantly 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  head,  especially  in  the  frontal 
region.     Kernig's  sign  was  present,  and  a  tdche  cerebrate 
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was  well  marked.  She  had  legurgitation  of  food  and 
required  nasal  feeding.  Some  Dystngmus  was  noticed  on 
the  ninth  day  of  illness  but  It  did  not  persist  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  illneeB  she  had  violent 
screaming  fits,  especially  at  night,  at  times  appearing  to 
be  convulsed.  These  became  worse,  and  she  had  some 
twelve  to  fourteen  definite  epileptiform  seizures,  becoming 
unconscious  from  live  to  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 
Retlnoscopy  showed  nothing  abnormal. 

These  symptoms  persisted  with  more  or  less  consistency, 
and  she  became  very  emaciated  with  a  scaphoid  abdomen. 
The  temperature  varied  from  103°  F.  to  normal,  going  up 
with  great  regularity  every  second  or  third  day.  Iodides, 
bromides,  and  other  eedatives  were  all  tried  in  large  doses, 
with  no  permanent  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  although 
she  developed  a  well-marked  pustular  eruption  due  to  the 
bromides. 

On  the  forty-second  day  of  Illness  a  lumbar  puncture  was 
performed,  and  ljoz.  of  an  opaque  fluid  escaped  without 
the  aid  of  a  syringe  ;  this  ('early  pointed  to  the  tension 
being  high.  The  fluid  was  rich  In  albumen,  but  did  not 
reduce  Fehllng's  solution. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  fluid  showed  large 
quantities  of  leucocytes  62  per  cent. of  whtr'a  were  lympho- 
cytes and  38  per  cent,  were  polymorphonuclear  cells.  No 
bacteria  could  be  Eeen,  but  on  cultivation  for  sixteen  hours 
on  blood  serum  a  small  opaque  growth  of  a  diplococcus 
was  evident.  Broth  and  gelatine  cultures  showed  no 
growth.  The  diplococcus  was  of  large  size,  sometimES 
arranged  in  short  chains  and  tetrads,  but  usually  separate 
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Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  Ealing  Division. — 
At  a  clinical  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Division  held  on 
December  4th,  Dr.  Scott  showed  a  case  of  heart  disease, 
and  Dr.  Kudo  one  of  a  tumour  on  a  finger.  Opinions 
were  invited  and  expressed  as  to  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Oqier  Ward  read  notes  and  exhibited  a  elle'e 
irom  a  case  of  streptothrix  abscees  near  the  kidney,  whose 
nature  was  not  recognized  owing  to  the  organisms  being 
''acid-fast"  to  the  IJieblNeelaen  stain.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  Mr.  Foulerton's  article  in  vol.  ii  of  the  new 
edition  of  Clifford  AUbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  in  which 
it  was  shown  tha>.  there  is  a  definite  group  of  'acid-fast  ' 
streptotriches.  The  importance  of  recognition  of  this  la^ 
Is  great,  as  the  clinical  course  differs  from  that  of  tubercle, 
and  therefore  the  treatment  should  probably  differ.  Dr. 
Ward  suggested  that  in  every  case  of  obscure  abscess  the 
lining  wall  should  be  scraped  and  staired,  and,  where 
possible,  cultures  should  be  taken  ;  it  wculd  probably  be 
found  that  cases  of  sireplotrichosis  were  fairly  prevalent. 


1.,  Lumbar  p  incture  ;  o,  operation  ;  s,  stitches  remove 

in  pairs.  The  organism  stained  readily  with  Pugh'3  blue 
or  methylene  blue,  but  did  not  retain  Cram's  stain,  and 
showed  no  capsule.  Hence  it  was  not  a  pneumococcus. 
Ziehl-Nieleen's  method  showed  no  acid-fast  organisms  In 
the  flaid  or  on  cultivation. 

The  child's  condition  got  steadily  worse,  and  on  the  day 
before  o  Deration  she  had  two  fits,  and  the  temperature  rose 
to  10o°  F.  On  the  fifty-eighth  day  of  illness  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  trephine  in  order  to  relieve  tension.  I 
removed  a  piece  of  bone  in  the  right  parietal  region,  and 
incised  the  dura  mater.  A  few  drops  of  fluid  escaped,  and 
a  slight  hernia  cerebri  occurred.  A  free  drain  was  left  in, 
the  bone  not  belDg  replaced,  but  the  periosteum  was 
stitched  back  in  place.  The  foo'  of  the  bed  was  raised, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  flaid  escaped  during  the 
next  few  days.  The  wound  healed  rapidly,  and  the  drain 
was  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

After  the  operation  the  child  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery.  Tne  temperature  fell  and  remained  down.  There 
was  no  return  of  fits.  The  squint  entirely  disappeared. 
She  was  no  longer  irritable  and  restless,  but  rapidly  gained 
flesh  and  begin  to  take  a  natural  interest  in  lite.  She  was 
quite  a  sharp  girl  mentally,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
eighty  second  day  after  admission  quite  well. 

Her  recovery  mav  be  merely  a  coincidence,  but  one  is 
inclined  to  think  from  this  case  that  in  those  ca3es  of 
cerebro  spinal  meningitis  in  which  the  tension  is  high, 
and  is  due  to  a  septic  fluid,  free  drainage  would  often  be 
beneficial,  and  trephining  may  therefore  be  indicated. 

Fraulein  von  Runstedt,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed 
Clinical  Assistant  in  the  Clinic  for  Children's  Diseases  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

The  late  Mrs.  Annie  Fulton,  of  Cardiff,  whose  will  has 
now  been  proved,  bequeathed  £2,000  to  Cardiff  Infirmary, 
and  an  additional  £1,500  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Fulton 
bed  ;  and  £5C0  to  the  Royal  Hamadryad  Seamen's  Hos- 
pital. The  will  also  directs  that  £4,000  shall  be  paid  to 
the  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth, 
and  that  this  institution  shall  receive  half  of  the  ultimate 
residue  of  the  estate.  In  this  residue,  which  will  probably 
amount  to  some  £20  000,  Cardiff  Infirmary  p^so  benefits  to 
the  extent  of  a  one-fourth  sh;.re. 


North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland  Branch. 
— At  a  meeting  held  at  Lancaster  en  Wednesday, 
December  4th,  Dr.  1:  all  (Lancaster),  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  Prbsidfnt,  Dr.  Cross  (Dal- 
ton  in-Fu;ness)  took  the  chair.  Dr.  T.  H.  B, 
Doi;50N  (Windermere)  read  a  paper  on 
migraine.  He  said  that  the  disease  iuns 
in  families,  and  is  often  associated  with 
goat.  The  primary  cause,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  a 
brain  storm,  the  exciting  causes  being 
fatigue,  worry,  or  eye  strain.  After  a 
graphic  description  of  the  main  symptoms, 
Dr.  Dobaon  went  on  to  mention  several 
other  more  alarming  phenomena — '.ingling 
of  the  lips,  numbness  of  the  arm,  drowsiness,  motor 
aphasia,  squint,  etc.  As  regards  diagnosis,  cases  have  been 
imown  in  which  migraine  has  been  mistaken  for  cerebral 
tumour  or  epilepsy.  Mention  was  then  made  of  various 
methods  of  treatment.  A  discussion  followed,  during 
which  Dr.  Gibson  (Lancaster)  maintained  that  uric  acid 
poisoning  was  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Dr.  Blair 
(Lancaster)  analysed  the  relation  of  migraine  to 
epilepsy  and  other  neuroses.  Dr.  Rutherford  (Barrow) 
drew  attention  to  its  frequency  in  subjects  whose  eyes 
differed  in  refraction.  Dr.  Coupland  (Lancaster),  D.\ 
Cockill  (Kendal).  Dr.  G.  Johnston  (Ambleside),  Dr. 
Mathews  (Hirkby  Lonsdale),  and  Dr.  Dean  (Lancaster)  also 
spoke.  Dr.  W.  Edmoneson  described  a  specimen  showing 
epithelioma  of  the  oesophagus.  The  left  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  was  involved,  and  there  was  a  perforation  into 
the  trachea  just  at  its  bifurcation.  Tne  patient  had 
refused  to  submit  to  gastrostomy.  Dr.  W.  H.  Copelanh 
gave  a  short  description  of  a  series  of  microscopic  slides 
illustrating  the  histo-pathology  of  the  thyroid  gland.  He 
also  mentioned  the  diagnostic  points  between  cretinism 
and  other  forms  of  idiocy,  and  showed  a  large  collection 
of  photographs  in  illustration  of  his  remarks.  A  set  ol 
the  Oxford  medical  publications  was  kindly  lent  by  the 
publishers. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ABERDEEN     MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL    SOCIETY. 

Dr.  GEORiiE  Westland,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Thursday,  December  5th,  1907. 

The  Notification  of  Births  Act. 

In  the  absence  of   Dr.  Albert  Westland,  the   President 

introduced  a  discussion  on  the  new  Notifi:atlon  of   Births 

Act.  and  stated  that  its  provisions  were  an  injustice  to  the 

medical  profession,  inasmuch  tbat  medical  men  attending 

cases   were  compelled   to  report   these  under  a  penalty, 

while  no  remuneration  was  offered  for  this  service. 

Professor  Matibrw  Hay.  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  agreed  that  there  was  an  unfairness 


SOCIETY    OF    ANAESTHETISTS. 
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in  this  respect,  but  urged  that  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  the  Act  should  be  adopted  by  the  local  authority. 
In  recent  years  the  Health  Department  had  been  assisted 
by  local  health  visitors,  dispatched  on  a  birth  being 
registered,  but  as  registration  had  not  hitherto  usually 
been  effected  before  the  child  was  IS  or  19  days  old  the 
information  came  rather  late  in  the  day.  For  a  period  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  the  Infantile  death-rate  had  remained 
stationary  at  about  150  per  1,000.  In  190S  it  was  down 
to  130,  and  the  current  year  it  would  probably  work  out  at 
not  more  than  120.  This  reduction  was,  he  believed,  due 
10  the  work  cf  the  health  visitors,  and  if  information  as  to 
births  were  received  under  the  new  Bill  much  earlier 
better  results  might  be  expected. 

Ectopia  Vesicae. 

Mr.  T.  Scott  Riddeix  read  a  paper  on  a  "  case  of  uretero- 
trigonal  anastomosis  for  ectopia  vesicae,'  discussing  first 
the  various  operations  recommended  for  dealing  with  this 
condition.  In  his  own  case  he  used  Maydl's  plan,  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  illustrated  by  diagrams.  The 
ease  was  operated  on  on  August  21st,  and  the  patient  was 
discharged  from  hospital  on  November  11th,  at  which 
time  she  was  able  to  retain  urine  in  the  rectum  for  three 
or  four  hours.  She  might  have  gone  cut  much  sooner  so 
far  as  her  condition  was  concerned,  but  on  account  of  the 
rarity  of  such  cases  she  was  kept  in  till  the  opening  of 
the  clinical  surgical  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
session. 

The  Treatment  of  Nasal  Polypi. 

Dr.  Peterkin,  in  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  nasal 
polypi,  argued  in  favour  of  local  anaesthesia,  saying  that  a 
general  anaesthetic  was  not  necessary,  that  he  did  net 
believe  that  a  single  operation  under  a  general  anaesthetic 
would  cure  such  cases,  that  general  anaesthesia  increased 
the  risk  of  sepeis  in  chest  and  middle-ear  conditions,  and 
that  synechia  was  apt  to  occur  after  a  general  anaesthetic. 
Exceptions  might  be  made  when  dealing  with  very  young 
and  very  nervous  patients,  As  an  anaesthetic  he  uses 
cocaine,  first  10  per  cent.,  and  then  20  per  cent.,  applying 
it  on  moist  swab  and  alternating  it  with  1  in  1,000 
adrenalin  chloride.  Believing  that  pain  was  caused  by 
traction,  he  advised  the  use  of  the  cold  snare  and  of  the 
punch  forceps  and  curette  rather  than  the  cautery, 
arguing  from  the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  favour  of 
the  punch  forceps  and  curette.  Suppuration  of  the 
accessory  sinuses  and  malignant  polypi  of  the  antrum 
should  be  excluded  in  the  diagnosis  if  this  treatment  was 
to  prove  satisfactory.  In  reply  to  observations,  he 
explained  that  he  did  not  use  the  spray,  as  it  was  more 
likely  to  cause  toxic  symptoms,  and  he  advised  that  the 
swabs  should  be  shaken  before  use  so  as  not  to  be  too  wet. 
Loquacity  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of  too  much  cocaine 
having  been  applied. 


Nottingham  Medico  -  Chirurkical  society.— At  a 
meeting  on  December  4th,  Dr.  E.  Powell  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  Morley  Willis  showed  a  man,  aged  25,  In  whom 
he  had  excised  the  Rigkt  patella  five  months  previously  for 
a  simple  fracture  caused  by  muscular  violence  while 
running  to  catch  a  cricket  ball.  The  movements  of  the 
joint  were  now  perfect,  and  there  had  been  no  sign  of 
stretching  in  the  tendon  concerned.  The  author  had 
performed  the  same  operation  in  two  other  cases.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  comminuted  fracture,  and  the  result 
there  was  so  good  that  he  was  induced  to  remove  the 
b9ne  in  the  two  latter  rather  than  wire.  In  all 
three  he  regarded  the  result  as  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  obtained  by  wiring  the  bone.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Tu  eedie  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  physiology  of  the 
Semicircular  canals,  and  a  short  description  of  its  clinical 
application  to  the  diagnosis  of  labyrinthine  and  cere- 
bellar diseases.  For  the  adaptation  of  these  facts  science 
was  chiefly  indebted  to  Continental  observers,  and  its 
origination  was  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Burany. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  physiologists  that  stimulation 
of  the  vestibule  produced  peculiar  oscillating  movements 
of  the  eyes;  and  elaboration  of  this  knowledge  had  esta- 
blished certain  data  as  to  the  nystagmus  so  produced. 
This  was  characterized  by  a  qnick  movement  In  one 
direction,  alternating  with  a  slower  return  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  If  the  eyes  were  turned  In  the  same 
direction  as  the  quick  movement,  the  involuntary  move- 


ments were  accentuated,  but  they  decreased  or  disap- 
peared when  the  eyes  were  turned  to  the  opposite  side. 
Further,  the  nystagmus  varied  according  to  the  particular 
canals  stimulated;  thus,  a  horizontal  movement  occurred 
in  connexion  with  the  external  canals,  a  rotatory  with  the 
superior,  and  a  vertical  or  diagonal  one  with  the  posterior. 
These  movements  were  then  demonstrated  successively  in 
two  boys  seated  on  a  rotating  stool  whilst  the  head  was 
held  in  different  positions.  Reference  was  also  made  to 
the  varying  intensity  of  the  effect  dependent  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  of  the  endolymph  through  the 
ampullae.  Similar  results  might  be  brought  about  by 
syringing  the  ear,  especially  where  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane was  absent,  in  otitis  media,  and  most  of  all  where  a 
listula  existed  ;  it  was  noticed,  too.  that  cold  water  acted 
as  a  depressant  and  hot  water  as  an  excitant  of  a  pre- 
existing or  elicited  nystagmus.  Anodal  and  kathodal 
currents  from  a  galvanic  battery,  direct  pressure  of  a 
probe  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum,  and  variations 
of  air-presaure  in  the  meatus  also  afforded  similar  dia- 
gnostic data.  Cerebellar  lesions  also  caused  this  "  vesti- 
bular "  nystagmus,  and  recourse  might  therefore  be  had 
to  these  tests  to  determine  and  locate  such  disease,  and 
differentiate  it  from  pathological  processes  in  the  labyrinth. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  important  relation  of  the  external 
semicircular  canal  to  the  aditas  ad  antrum  and  to  the 
part  played  by  the  labyrinth  in  transmitting  infectious 
processes  to  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  via  the  aquae- 
ciuctus  vestibuli.  Mr.  Tweedie  urged  the  more  general 
adoption  of  these  methods  of  diagnosis,  since  their  appli- 
cation was  easy  and  their  importance  of  great  value,  as 
evidenced  by  their  routine  use  in  Politzer's  and  other 
clinics. 

British  Balneological  axd  Climatologk  al  Society. 
— At  a  meeting  on  December  11th,  Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson 
(Folkestone),  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Edgecombe 
(Harrogate)  read  a  paper  on  Bleed  pressure  hi  spa  prac- 
tice, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show  the  utility  of 
making  observations  of  blood  pressure  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis  and  as  a  guide  to  hj  drotherapeutic  treatment. 
After  pointing  out  that  most  cases  going  to  spas  suffered 
from  chronic  diseases  of  nutrition  in  which  blood-pressure 
changes  afforded  some  indication  of  the  state  of  tissue 
nutrition,  and  giving  examples,  he  concluded  with  a  plea 
for  the  routine  examination  of  blcod  pressure,  as  afford- 
ing more  precise  Information  than  conld  be  obtained  by 
the  digital  method  alone.  Dr.  Leonard  Williams,  in 
support  of  Dr.  Edgeeombe's  views,  deprecated  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  blood  pressure  by  digital  examination  alone.  He 
recalled  Professor  Clifford  Ailbutt's  dictum  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  as  absurd  to  discuss  blood  pressure  In  the 
absence  of  an  instrument  as  It  was  futile  to  diBCuas 
temperature  in  the  absence  of  a  thermometer.  He 
insisted  likewise  upon  the  existence  of  high  blood 
pressure  as  a  functional  manifestation  which  was  alto- 
gether independent  of  granular  kioney  or  other  structural 
disease,  except  in  so  far  as  its  continuance  tended  to 
produce  these  conditions.  Such  benefits  as  were  peculiar 
to  spa  and  climatic  treatment  resided,  he  thought,  rather 
in  the  greater  readiuess  of  patients  to  obey  orders  at  health 
resorts  than  In  any  properties  inherent  in  the  waters. 
Dr.  Harry  Campuell  contended  that  It  was  possible  to 
estimate  the  radial  blood  pressure  by  the  finger.  He 
referred  to  the  function  of  the  muscular  media  in  pre- 
venting vascular  stretching.  The  discussion  was 
adjourned  to  January  29  :h,  1908. 


Society  of  Anaesthetists. — At  a  meeting  on  December 
6th,  Dr.  Probyn  Williams  in  the  chair,  Dr.  McCARniE,  in 
a  paper  on  the  Status  lymphaticus,  gave  a  detailed  history 
of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  British  and  foreign  medical 
literature,  commencing  with  an  alleged  note  on  the  subject 
by  Plater  in  1611.  He  then  dealt  with  the  general  results  of 
post-mortem  examination,  which  were  tolerably  uniform. 
The  character'ni'.cs  were  an  enlarged  spleen  with  varying 
degrees  of  prominence  cf  its  follicles,  tumescence  and 
hypertrophy  of  lymphatic  glands  in  various  regions 
(especially  of  the  mesenteric,  retroperitoneal,  and  cervical), 
noticeable  prominence  and  multiplication  of  follicles  at 
base  of  tongue  and  in  the  pharynx,  enlargement  of  tonsils 
and  swelling  of  solitary  follicles  and  Peyei's  patches  la 
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the  intestine,  a  dilated  heart  and  extremely  flaccid  cardiac 
muscle.  There  was  sometimes  a  contraction  of  the  aorta 
and  dark  fluid  blood.  In  30  ca?es  of  status  lymphatlcus 
or  thymlcus  in  which  deaths  occurred  during  or  after 
anaesthesia,  records  of  which  he  had  examined,  the 
anaesthetic  used  was,  In  17  cases  CHCl.1,  in  6  cases 
ether,  In  5  a  mixture  of  CHOI  3  and  ether,  and  in  2  nitrous 
oxide.  He  could  find  no  record  of  death  under  ethyl 
chloride.  Eecords  of  death  under  morphine  and  local 
anaesthesia  were  given,  the  average  age  of  patients  in 
35  cases  collected  being  16 ;  the  youngest  patients  were 
respectively  6  months,  8  months,  and  11  months — 7  were 
under  10,  14  were  between  10  and  20,  8  from  20  to  30, 
2  were  31  and  32  respectively,  the  oldest  55,  24  being 
under  20.  Blake,  he  noted,  had  recorded  7  cases,  all  being 
in  adults.  In  the  last  ten  years  22  cases  of  deaths  during 
anaesthesia  had  occurred,  excluding  cases  of  deaths  from 
vomiting  in  intestinal  obstruction  and  deaths  from  anaes- 
thesia during  tracheotomy.  He  himself  had  had  3  cases 
in  ten  years'  practice,  one  occurring  In  a  man  who  had 
practically  no  left  lung  and  a  very  bad  heart,  another  in  a 
child,  and  a  third  in  a  child  of  5.  The  anaesthetic  in  each 
of  these  cases  was  CHCL,  and  death  was  sudden.  He 
also  read  notes  of  suspected  cases  of  status  lymphatlcus 
during  anaesthesia  which  had  given  trouble  both  during 
chloroformizatlon  and  etherization  in  fairly  young  people 
or  children.  Status  lymphatlcus  seemed  to  be  not 
infrequently  found  in  several  members  of  one  family. 
So  far  as  he  could  discover,  in  no  case  of  a  death 
under  anaesthesia  had  the  condition  been  diagnosed 
■beforehand. 

Hunterian  Society, — At  a  meeting  on  December  11th 
Mr.  Rowland  Humphreys,  the  Fresident,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  were  among  the  exhibits: — Dr.  O.  K.  Wil- 
liamson :  A  woman,  aged  50,  who  gave  a  history  of 
wasting  and  pain  in  the  back  for  eighteen  months.  She 
had  a  very  high  arterial  blood  pressure  (260  mm  ),  marked 
Arteriosclerosis,  together  with  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle;  there  were  no  signs  of  disease  of  the  aortic 
■valves.  In  the  right  upper  abdomen  was  a  large  soft 
movable  tumour.  The  urine  was  increased  in  amount  and 
contained  albumen.  The  points  of  interest  were :  (1)  The 
extreme  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  and  (2)  the  dia- 
gnosis of  the  abdominal  tumour.  The  case  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  acquired  cystic  disease  of  the  right  kidney, 
general  arterlo-sclerosis,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Mr.  Hugh  Lett  :  (1)  A  boy  of  12  with  Sarcoma 
of  the  thigh.  He  was  knocked  down  and  kicked  last 
August,  and  a  few  days  later  a  swelling  was  noticed,  which 
had  remained  since,  and  had  slowly  Increased  in  size.  It 
was  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  addactor  longus  at  its  attachment  to  the  pelvis. 
The  glands  in  the  groin  were  slightly  enlarged.  Dr. 
Md;hels  said  he  had  seen  a  similar  case  in  a  lady  of 
35.  She  had  severe  neuralgic  pain  in  the  lower  ! 
part  of  the  thigh  for  several  months.  A  tumour  | 
then  appeared  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  closely  connected  with  the  pelvis.  It  proved  to 
be  a  myeloid  sarcoma.  He  freely  excised  it,  and  then 
applied  the  galvanic  cautery.  Four  years  later  the  patient 
was  well  and  free  from  recurrence.  (2)  A  woman,  aged  35, 
with  a  Tumour  of  the  sternum  of  doubtful  nature.  She  had 
four  healthy  children,  and  was  still  suckling  the  fourth. 
There  was  no  history  or  evidence  of  syphilis,  nor  of 
tubercle.  The  tumour  was  firmly  attached  to  the  sternum, 
was  hard  at  the  circumference,  and  soft  at  the  centre.  It 
had  been  noticed  for  two  months,  and  was  growing  rapidly. 
The  most  probable  diagnosis  was  sarcoma.  Dr.  Puryes 
Stewart  asked  whether  Calmette's  test  had  been  applied. 
Dr.  Iangdon  Brown  said  that  in  order  to  make  Calmette's 
reaction  reliable  the  solution  should  be  freshly  prepared 
at  frequent  intervals  from  the  dry  tuberculin.  He  also 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  tubercle  might  be  present 
in  another  part  of  the  body  than  suspected,  and  thus  a 
positive  reaction  might  be  obtained,  although  the  part 
under  Investigation  was  unaffected  by  tubercle.  (3)  A 
woman,  aged  82,  wjth  Atrophic  scirrhux  of  the  breast.  She 
had  had  a  tumour  of  the  breast  for  seventeen  years,  and 
during  the  last  three  months  ulceration  had  been  taking 
place.  The  breast  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  was 
Tepresented  by  a  small  ulcerated  area  with  surrounding 
induration,  adherent  to  the  chest  wall.  The  other 
jreast  was  normal.     The  axillary  glands  were  enlarged. 


Dr.  A.  C.  Jordan  thought  that  under  x  rays  the  ulceration 
would  heal  and  the  patient  be  relieved,  though  he  feared 
that  the  benefit  derived  would  be  only  temporary.  The 
President:  A  patient  whom  he  had  treated  for  Rodent 
ulcer  by  means  of  zinc  ionization.  The  ulcer  had  been 
cured  by  this  means,  though  not  so  quickly  as  was  often 
the  case.  In  some  instances,  where  the  ulcer  was  small, 
one  sitting  had  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure. 


Manchester  Medical  Society. — At  a  meeting  on 
December  4tb,  Dr.  Moritz  (President)  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Burgess  described  two  cases  in  which  Uretero-pyelo- 
plasty  bad  been  performed.  The  first  was  in  a  female, 
aged  32,  with  a  large  hydronephrosis  found  to  be  de- 
pendent on  a  tight  stricture  of  congenital  origin  at  the 
junction  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureter. 
A  longitudinal  incision  1  in.  long  was  made  through  the 
constriction,  and  this  wound  was  sutured  up  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  with  fine  catgut.  Ten  months  afterwards 
the  kidney  was  felt  of  normal  size,  fixed  to  the  loin,  and 
the  patient  was  free  from  trouble.  The  second  case  was  a 
female,  aged  21,  who  ever  since  the  age  of  3  years  had 
had  aching  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  equally 
marked  on  both  aides,  and  for  several  years  had  also  had 
pus  in  the  urine.  A  cystoscopic  examination  showed  that 
the  pus  came  from  the  left  ureteric  orifice.  The  left 
kidney  was  exposed  and  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
pyonephrosis,  with  three  small  calculi  lodged  in  the 
lowest  dilated  calyx.  There  was  a  constriction  at  the 
junction  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  which  admitted 
only  the  very  finest  probe.  This  was  treated  as  in  the 
first  case.  When  the  case  was  shown  (twelve  months  after 
operation)  the  kidney  was  small  and  fixed  to  the  lumbar 
wound.  The  urine  was  very  much  clearer  than  before,  but 
still  contained  a  little  pus.  The  old  pains  had  disappeared. 
Dr.  Orr  showed  examples  of  the  Degeneration  of  the 
cranial  nerves  in  a  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meniDgltls.  The 
pons  and  medulla  had  been  treated  by  Marchl's  method, 
and  sections  cut  in  series.  The  reaction  of  degeneration 
was  present  only  in  the  intramedullary  portion  of  certain 
oranial  nerves,  namely,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth.  The  sensory  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  showed  the 
greatest  degree  of  degeneration,  and  of  a  type  indistin- 
guishable from  Wallerlan  change.  In  the  other  nerves 
there  was  a  slight  degree  of  primary  degeneration  of  the 
myelin.  The  more  advanced  degeneration  in  the  fifth 
sensory  root  showed  its  earlier  implication  in  the  morbid 
process,  and  suggested  the  theory  that  should  the  causal 
organism  have  Its  habitat  In  the  buccal  or  nasal  mucous 
membrane  it  could  invade  the  brain  along  the  nerve  lymph 
stream.  Dr.  Haring,  la  a  communication  on  Asthma  and 
nasal  disease,  described  a  series  of  25  eases  In  which 
various  nasal  lesions  had  been  found.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  cases,  after  ordinary  treatment  had  been  tried 
without  avail,  was  cured  or  relieved  by  intranasal  treat- 
ment or  operation.  The  necessity  of  seeking  for  causative 
sources  of  peripheral  irritation  in  cases  of  asthma  was 
strongly  urged,  it  being  noted  that  the  majority  of  text- 
books paid  little  or  no  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the 
complaint. 


ROYAL   SOCIETY   OP   MEDICINE. 

Epidemiological  Section. 
At  a  meeting  j:on  December  2nd,  JDr.  A.  News- 
holme  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  H.  ILutkine,  CLE.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  control  of  plague  in  India.  In  this  he 
classified  and  described  all  the  leading  measures  which 
have  been  authoritatively  taken  In  India  to  end  outbreaks 
of  plague  and  control  its  spread,  and  showed  why  they 
had,  and  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  must,  prove 
comparatively  ineffective.  Speoial  treatment  of  those 
actually  sick,  disinfection  of  houses  and  goods,  evacuation 
of  infected  localities  and  destruction  of  rats  might,  It  was 
indicated,  all  do  something;  but  either  because  they 
aimed  at  the  removal  of  what  were  factors  of  merely 
minor  importance,  or  because  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  measures  with  completeness,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  them.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  what  might 
be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  method  of  combating 
with  disease  in  areas  iu  which  it  had  become  epidemic, 
namely,  on  the  system  of  conferring  on  the  population 
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immunity  from  the  disease  by  means  of  artificial  treat- 
meat,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  use  of  the  antiplague 
inoculation  introduced  by  the  author.  It  was  Indicated 
that  this  step  was  now  admitted  to  be  necessary  by  the 
authorities,  while  experience  gathered  from  its  use  in  the 
past  justified  the  following  conclusions:— (1)  That  In  a 
native  of  India,  who  was  more  susceptible  to  the  disease 
than  Africans,  Europeans,  and  some  other  races,  the  in- 
oculation now  in  force  reduced  the  liability  to  attack  to 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  a  non- inoculated 
Indian ;  (2)  that  in  one-third  of  the  cases  which  still 
occurred,  the  recovery  rate  was  at  least  double  that  in  (he 
non-inoculated  when  attacked,  the  ultimate  result  being  a 
reduction  of  the  plague  mortality  by  some  85  per  cent,  of 
what  it  was  among  entirely  uninoculated  communities ; 
(3)  that  in  an  inoculated  European  an  attack  of  plague, 
if  it  subsequently  occurred,  had  as  far  as  the  author 
knew,  always  ended  in  recovery ;  (4)  that  the  inoculation 
was  applicable  to  persons  already  infected  and  incu- 
bating the  plague,  and  prevented  the  appearance  of 
symptoms,  or  else  mitigated  the  attack,  a  fact  which  dis- 
closed a  basis  for  the  bacterlo-therapeutic  treatment  of  the 
disease  ;  (5)  that  in  natives  of  India  the  degree  of  immu- 
nity conferred  by  thi3  inoculation,  though  gradually 
vanishing,  seemed  to  last  during  several  outbreaks  of 
plague,  and  that  (6)  in  Europeans  the  effect  had  not  yet 
been  seen  ti  disappear  In  the  sp3ce  of  time  since  1897, 
and  the  inoculation  in  question  had  been  under  investiga- 
tion. Dr.  Ashbuuton  Thompson,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
New  South  Wales,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  same 
general  subject  which  is  published  in  full  at  psge  1770. 

Surgical  Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  December  10  th,  Mr.  Warrington  1 1  award, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  B.  G.  A.  Moynihan  described 
a  case  of  Complete  gastrectoyny  in  a  man  aged  43.  He  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health  until  two  years  ago,  when  he 
began  to  have  pain  alter  food ;  this  was  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing, and  he  would  be  free  till  an  hour  after  his  next  meal. 
Under  treatment,  by  careful  dieting  and  lavage,  his  con- 
dition improved,  but  the  symptoms  returned  after  a  time, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  pain  gradually  appeared  at  shorter 
intervals  after  taking  food  ;  he  lost  weight  to  the  extent 
of  2  st.  When  admitted  he  was  emaciated,  could  take  but 
a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  fluid  at  a  time,  and  that  only  slowly. 
When  the  stomach  was  washed  out,  only  a  couple  of  ounces 
could  be  introduced  at  a  time.  A  diagnosis  of  hourglass 
stomach  was  made.  The  principal  point  about  the  opera- 
tion, which  disclosed  a  "leather-bottle"  stomach,  was 
that  the  stomach,  afcer  it  had  been  freed  from  the 
duodenum,  the  gastro-hepatic  and  gastro  colic  omenta, 
was  made  use  of  to  maintain  such  traction  upon  the 
oesophagus  as  enabled  an  anastomosis  with  the  jejunum 
to  be  performed  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ;  the 
convalescence  was  uneventful,  The  patient,  who  was 
exhibited,  and  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health,  had  put 
on  2  st.  In  weight  since  the  operation,  May  24th,  1907,  and 
could  eat  "almost  anything"  now,  though  he  had  to  eat 
slowly.  The  stomach  was  examined  by  Dr.  Craven 
Moore,  who  demonstrated  the  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic appearances;  it  measured  4i  in.  In  length 
was  tubular,  but  showed  a  division  into  a  more  globular 
smaller  cardiac  end,  passing  by  a  narrow  constriction  into 
the  much  contracted  pyloric  portion.  The  microscopic 
appearances  were  thoee  of  atrophic  scirrhus.  Mr 
Mc^dam  Eccles  referred  to  a  case  in  which  he  had 
performed  an  almost  complete  gastrectomy  for  a  pre- 
cisely similar  condition;  his  patient  was  a  woman 
aged  46;  he  was  able  to  effect  a  junction  between  the 
oesophagus  and  duodenum  which  was  very  mobile 
His  patient  lived  for  eleven  months,  but  died  event- 
ually he  believed,  from  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Malcolm,  in  a  paper  on  seven  cases  o!  Chole- 
cystectomy, said  the  after-history  of  his  cases  was  so 
satisfactory  that  he  thought  the  operation  ought  to  be 
more  often  performed,  and  he  could  look  back  on  other 
cases  in  which  it  would  probably  have  been  better  to 
excise  rather  than  merely  to  drain  the  gall  bladder, 
ihough  the  danger  from  recurrence  of  gall  stones  after 
complete  emptying  of  the  biliary  passages  was  very  slight, 
nevertheless  the  greater  severity  of  the  operation  of  exci- 
sion was  not,  he  thought,  a  valid  contraindication,  for  it  was 
only  in  cases  where  the  disorganization  of  the  gall  blad- 
der was  extreme  that  the    technique  was  difficult  and 


lengthy,  and  it  was  in  those  very  cases  that  excision  wa&- 
imperatively  demanded.  The  great  argument  against 
routine  excision  was  the  daDger  of  obstruction  In  the 
common  duct  afterwards.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Moynihan  stated  that  he  now  removed  the 
gall  bladder  relatively  less  frequently  than  formerly ;  too 
many  factors  had  to  be  considered  to  permit  of  the 
enunciation  of  any  definite  rule  as  to  excision  or  drainage, 
but  one  most  impoitant  consideration  was  often  over- 
looked— namely,  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient. 
For  example,  In  a  very  obese  woman,  with  chronic  lung 
mischief,  the  mechanical  difficulties  might  be  so  great 
that  a  cholecystostomy  might  have  to  be  performed 
where  the  ideal  operation  would  have  been  excision. 
Even  for  the  most  experienced  surgeon  it  might  be 
extremely  difficult  to  exclude  with  certainty  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  common  duct  and  ampulla,  the 
existence  of  which  must  constitute  an  absolute  bar  to 
excision.  The  routine  performance  of  cholecystectomy 
was,  he  thought,  no  longer  a  tenable  position. 


Laryngological  Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  December  6th,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ball,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  following  were  among  the  cases  and; 
specimens  exhibited :— Drs.  C.  Potter  and  JobsonHorne: 
A  case  of  Adherence  of  the  toft  palate  to  the  pharyngeal 
wall  in  a  youth  of  21  years.  It  was  generally  considered 
that  the  case  was  one  of  lupu3  and  that  operation  was  not 
advisable.  Mr.  Arthur  Evans:  A  specimen  of  leprosy  of 
the  larynx.  Mr.  Herbert  Tilley  :  (1)  A.  case  of  Bridle 
formation  on  the  left  ventricular  band,  the  result  of 
syphilis.  (2)  A  man,  aged  46,  with  granular  congestion  of 
the  right  cord.  There  had  been  no  Improvement  under 
mercury  and  potassium  iodide,  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  malignant  disease.  Sir  Felix  Semon  thought  that  It 
was  a  case  of  unilateral  simple  laryngitip.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Jones  :  A  case  of  Laryngeal  gumma,  which  had  been  unin- 
fluenced by  oral  administration  of  mercury  and  potassium 
iodide  but  rapidly  improved  under  intramuscular  injec- 
tions of  benzoate  of  mercury.  Mr.  Arthur  Hutchison  :  A 
boy,  aged  15,  with  bilateral  tumours  of  the  upper  jaw, 
reported  microscopically  as  sarcoma,  but  unchanged  for 
over  twelve  months.  He  regarded  the  condition  as  more 
probably  allied  to  leontiasia  osBium. 


Clinical  Section. 
At  a  meeting  on  De3ember  13th,  Sir  T.  Barlow,  Bart.,, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  were  among  the 
exhibits: — Dr.  Edgar  Beid  :  (1)  A  woman,  aged  68,  with 
a  large  ulcer  on  each  leg,  dressed  twice  daily  for  thirty- 
years  with  carbolic  oil,  1  in  20.  Six  years  ago  the  ears 
and  whites  of  the  eyes  began  to  turn  black,  and  two  yearB 
ago  the  urine  was  first  noticed  to  be  dark.  Tn  June,  1907, 
the  sclerotica  were  black  in  exposed  portions ;  and  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  exposed  parts  was  dusky  compared 
with  covered  parts.  Since  June  the  patient  had  been 
kept  in  bed,  the  ulcers  had  lessened  In  size,  and  although 
the  carbolic  dressings  had  been  continued  the  staining  had 
diminished.  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod  said  he  had  examined  the 
urine,  and,  finding  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  sulphates  were 
in  the  aromatic  form,  concluded  that  the  patient  was  a 
potential  carboluric,  though  no  carbolurla  was  present. 
In  some  previous  cases  neither  carbolurla  nor  alkap- 
tonuria was  present.  As  in  both  these  conditions 
hydioqulnone  derivatives  were  present,  staining  of 
the  cartilages  was  probably  due  to  that  cause. 
Dr.  Parkbs  Weiier,  in  regard  to  the  early  diagnosis, 
pointed  out  that  cyanosis  might  be  confounded 
with  haemochromatosls.  Professor  Osler:  A  woman 
with  Splenic polycythaemia  and  c/anoiu,  who  for  two  or  three 
years  had  had  slight  failure  of  her  previous  good  health 
and  strength,  but  no  other  important  symptom.  She  was 
permanently  cyanosed  and  presented  the  three  character- 
istic features  of  the  disease :  permanent  cyanosis, 
a  greatly  enlarged  spleen,  and  a  polycythaemia  of 
10,000,000  red  blood  corpuscles.  There  was  no 
increase  in  the  leucocytes,  and  no  marked  variation  in  the 
siz3  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  There  were  nucleated' 
red  cells  in  moderate  numbers,  chiefly  normoblasts.  The 
first  case  of  that  kind  had  been  published  by  Yacquez. 
Since  Professor  Oaler's  paper  in  1903,  some  40  or  50  cases 
had  been  recorded.  Dr.  K.  G.  Hann  (Leeds)  referred  to  a 
case  with  splenic  enlargement,  polycythaemia,  and  recur- 
rent   attacks    of    diffuse   abdominal    pain,   but   without 
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cyanosis.  The  President  considered  that  the  absence  of 
cyanosis  excluded  Dr.  Hann's  case  from  the  present 
.sronp.  In  a  case  he  had  recently  seen  the  vasomotor 
changes  were  very  marked.  Dr.  Parkes  Weiier  had 
found  In  one  of  his  cases  a  great  number  of  normoblast?. 
In  all  the  autopsies  infarctions  of  the  spleen  had  existed 
with  perisplenitis,  which  possibly  accounted  for  the 
abdominal  pain.  Dr.  AV.  Pasteur  mentioned  a  case  of 
splenic  enlargement  with  periodic  abdominal  pain,  in 
which  neither  infarction  nor  perisplenitis  was  found.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Openshaw  :  A.  boy,  aged  15,  who  had  had  a  Traumatic 
dislocation  of  the  kip  reduced  by  manipulation  after  thirteen 
months.  In  the  original  accident  the  dislocated  femur 
was  fractured  at  its  centre,  and  eleven  months  afterwards 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  was  3}  in. ;  this  was  cow  reduced 
to  IV  in.  Dr.  Parkes  Weber:  A  man,  aged  22,  suffering  from 
Arteritis  obliterans  with  intermittent  claudication.  For 
five  years  he  had  had  cramp  like  pains  in  the  left  foot  and 
calf,  obliging  him  to  rest.  When  both  legs  were  hang- 
ing down  the  distal  portion  of  the  left  foot  became  red  and 
congested- locking.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  dorsal 
artery,  or  posterior  tibial  of  thatfoot.  He  considered  the  case 
a  kind  of  angina  cruris,  and  suggested  that  some  cases  of 
angina  pectoris  were  like  it  in  being  due  to  ischaemia.  He 
had  found  these  cases  frequent  amongst  poor  Jews  in  East 
London,  who  indulged  freely  in  tobacco  smoking,  Dr. 
W.  Essex  Wynter  :  (1)  A  woman,  aged  45,  with  Metkaemo- 
qlobinatmia  of  twelve  years' standing,  who  was  originally 
considered  to  be  suffering  from  Addison's  disease.  There 
was  a  general  yellowish  pallor,  with  lilac-coloured  mucous 
membranes,  associated  with  feebleness,  constipation, 
anorexia,  and  occasional  vomiting.  Temperature  100°  F., 
pulse  74  to  96.  Pulmonary  systolic  bruit;  urine  quite 
normal';  blood  chocolate- coloured,  and  the  colour  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  CO;  red  cells,  3.010.0CO;  white 
cells,  7,0C0 ;  haemoglobin,  50  per  cent. ;  index,  0.74 ; 
lymphocytes,  22.6;  transitional,  2.8;  hyaline,  1.6:  poly- 
morphonuclear, 71  ;  eoslnophlle,0.2;  mast-heads,  18;  Bacillus 
ccli  not  found  in  blood.  Dr.  Poynton  said  he  had  seen  the 
patient  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  twelve  years  ago,  when  her 
condition  was  equally  bad.  He  was  then  disposed  to 
regard  the  case  as  possibly  due  to  aniline  poisoning.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Drysdale  asked  If  there  was  evidence  of  a  larg^ 
amount  of  blood  destruction.  The  President  Dominated 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  case.  (2)  Amyotonia  con- 
genita. A  female  child,  aged  15  months,  with  flabbiness 
of  muscles  and  freedom  of  movement  in  articulations, 
both  in  flexion  and  extension,  so  that  the  toes  could  touch 
the  front  of  the  leg,  and  the  fingers  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  child  could  sit  up  and  walk,  and  was  intelligent. 
(3)  Case  of  ascites  cured  by  permanent  drainage  through 
the  femoral  ring  in  a  man,  aged  50,  a  free  beer-orinker. 
He  had  no  cardiac  disease,  but  scanty  urine.  Ascites  was 
temporarily  relieved  by  removal  of  3C0  oz.  of  fluid,  but 
returned  In  four  weeks,  when  Mr.  Simpson  Handley  madea 
small  incision  below  the  umbilicus  and  let  cut  several  pints 
of  fluid.  He  next  made  an  incision  as  for  femoral  hernia, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  finger  in  the  abdominal  cavity  drew 
down  a  process  of  peritoneum  Into  the  femoral  wound, 
split  it,  stitched  the  edges  right  and  left  to  maintain  the 
opening,  and  closed  the  wounds.  There  was  some  leakage 
but  the  ascites  did  not  recur,  nor  had  femoral  hernia  nor 
oedema  of  leg  developed.  The  object  of  draining  the 
abdominal  cavity  Into  the  tissues  outside  the  abdomen 
had  apparently  been  effected.  The  President  hoped  the 
results  of  this  novel  method  of  treatment  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  Society.  Dr.  W.  Pasteur  :  A  boy  aged 
13 i,  with  Anterior  poliomyelitis  and  permanent  paralysis  ct 
:the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  The  condition 
developed  a  year  sgo  during  fever  and  delirium,  with 
paralysis  in  the  lower  limbs,  which  gradually  spread 
upwards  to  the  arms.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  and 
frequent  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  had  to 
be  administered  to  save  life.  Gradually  the  condition 
improved.  The  upper  limb3  had  completely,  the  thoracic 
muscles  partly,  recovered  ;  the  diaphragm  and  all  muscles 
below  that  level  were  permanently  paralysed  or  t  early 
so.  Dr.  F.  J.  Poynton  :  Two  girls,  aged  15  and  12 
respectively,  who  had  Thyroid  swelling.  In  the  elder 
one  the  swelling  commenced  a  year  ago.  She  had  no 
ocular  changes,  but  the  other  conditions  of  Gravet's  dis- 
ease were  well  marked — namely,  thyroid  <  nlargement.  fh  e 
tremor  of  fingers  and  hands,  tachycardia,  124  to  140  per 
■minute,  nervousness,  arid  flushing  of  face.    The  cau'ious 


use  of  thyroid  increased  the  symptoms,  and  was  aban- 
doned, and  simple  rest  in  bed  produced  remarkable 
improvement.  The  younger  patient  had  been  under 
treatment  by  thyroid  since  infancy.  Whenever  the  treat- 
ment had  been  omitted  for  six  weeks  the  thyroid  became 
swollen,  and  mental  dullness,  slowness  of  speech,  and 
enlargement  of  the  tongue  supervened.  And  all  these 
symptoms  disappeared  when  the  thyroid  was  resumed. 
But  four  weeks  ago  a  definite  thyroid  swelling  appeared, 
bat  no  symptom  of  Graves's  disease.  It  was  considered  to 
be  due  to  partial  cretinism,  with  compensatory  enlarge- 
ment of  an  Inefficient  thyroid  to  supply  the  lack  of  secre- 
tion when  the  outside  supply  was  slowly  cut  off.  Dr.  H. 
Batty  Shaw:  A  woman,  aged  47,  alllicted  with  Bulbar 
paralysis,  who  had  had  a  carcinomatous  bronchocele  par- 
tially removed,  and  probably  had  now  a  secondary  deposit 
in  and  about  the  medulla. 


REVIEWS. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  A  System  of  Meditine,  edited  by 
Professor  Osler  and  Dr.  Thomas  McCrae,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Meaicine  and  Clinical  Therapeutics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  and  forming  part  of  the 
series  of  Oxford  medical  publications  projected  by  Mr. 
Frowde  and  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  have  appeared.1 
Professor  Osier  in  the  Introduction  explains  the  intended 
scope  oi  the  work  in  the  following  words  : 

It  is  designed  primarily  for;  thg  praotitioner  who  wishes  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the'  existing  state  of  our  knowledge 
in  clinical  medicine.  Elaborate  discussions  upon  doubtful 
problems  have  been  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  pos-lble,  a  clear 
statement  is  given  without  unnecessary  references  to  the 
literature.  Authors  have  been  selected  who  are  acknowledged 
authorities,  and  while  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  writer  who  is 
saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  his  subject  to  keep  within  limits, 
and  to  remember  the  practical  character  of  the  men  for  whore 
he  is  writing,  I  hope  we  have  baenable  to  keep  an  even  balance 
between  the  condensation  of  the  textbook  acd  the  elaborate 
treatment  cf  the  monograph. 

Though  the  work  is  issued  as  one  of  the  Oxford  medical 
publications  and  is,  we  are  told,  to  be  written  by  eminent 
authorities  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  the 
Continent,  we  note  that  Professor  Osier  Is  the  only  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  first  volume  who  has  any  con- 
nexion with  Oxford,  acd  that  of  the  thirty-six  chapters, 
exclusive  of  Professor  Osier's  introduction,  only  four  have 
been  written  by  residents  in  Great  Britain,  thirty  being 
by  Americans  and  the  remaining  one  by  Professor  Adami 
of  Montreal;  we  cannot  feel  altogether  satisfied  that  the 
name  of  Oxford  should  be  attached  to  a  publication  which 
owes  whatever  merit  it  possesses  so  overwhelmingly  to 
transatlantic  sources. 

Passing  from  this  subject  we  may  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  first  volume.  Professor  Osier  has 
furnished  an  admirable  intrcduction  which  constitutes  a 
brief  summary  of  the  history  of  medicine.  The  subject  is 
so  wide  that  It  may  be  necessary  to  limit  It,  but  we  doubt 
whether  It  is  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  mankind  to  develop  the  healiDg  art  if  we 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  what  is  called  scientific 
medicine.  As  an  art,  medicine  has  been  practised  all  over 
the  world,  and  It  has  owed  very  little  to  science  outside 
certain  countries  and  particular  historical  periods.  Its 
successes,  even  where  they  have  been  most  marked,  have 

iThe  Oxford  Medical  Publications.  A  Sistem  of  Medicine.  By 
eminent  authorities  In  Great  Britain,  the  United  atates  and  the  Con- 
tinent Euite'l  by  William  Osier,  M.l),  F  R.S  .  Begins  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Oxford  University,  EnelaDd  ;  formerly  Prote^sor  or 
Medicine  in  Johns  Hopkin?  University.  Baltimore:  in  theUnuersiW 
ot  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  and  in  McGill  University  oi  Montreal. 
Assisted  by  Thomas  McCrae.  M.D.,  F  R.C.P.Lond..  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Therapeutics  in  John-  Hopkins  University. 
Baltimore.  Volume  I.  Evolution  of  internal  medicine;  predisposi- 
tion and  immunity  ;  diseases  caused  by  physical,  chemical  and  organic 
agents;  by  vegetable  parasites;  by  protozoa:  by  animal  parasites: 
nutrition  :  constitutional  diseases  Volume  II :  InfecUoos  diseases. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  aud  3tou°hton  190*.  (Roy.l 
8vo.  vol.  i,  pp.  937  :  vol.  U,  PP-  &8  21".  per  volume  )  Volume  11  con- 
tains two  title  pages,  the  one  bearing  the  title.  "  A  System  01  Medicine 
by  eminent  authorities  oi  Great  Britain,  the  United  Mates  and  the 
Continent,'  and  the  names  of  the  Loudon  pubhs  :ers,  the  other  with 
the  title.  "Modern  Medicine:  Its  theory  and  practice,  111  original 
contributions  by  American  aud  foreign  authors,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Lea  Brothers  and  Co.,  as  the  publisher,  m  Philadleih-a  and 
New  York. 
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been  in  some  instances  altogether  independent  of  scientific 
methods,  and  have  been  the  work  of  men  not  trained  in 
the  schools,  and  ignorant  ol  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  introduction  of  cinchona  bark  for  the  treatment 
of  malaria,  of  massage,  and  of  hydrotherapeutics,  to 
enumerate  only  some  of  the  means  which  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
was  not  the  outcome  of  what  is  called  scientific 
medicine,  and  any  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
which  leaves  this  out  of  account  lays  itself  open  to  being 
considered  one-sided. 

Professor  Adami  gives  an  adequate  summary  of  the 
subject  of  inheritance  and  disease,  Dr.  Gordon  and  Dr. 
Edsall  deal  with  the  various  physical  and  chemical  agents 
as  causes  of  disease,  and  Dr.  Lambert  with  the  organic 
poisons.  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  writes  on  auto- intoxication, 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  "Wright  on  actinomycosis  and  certain  other 
diseases  due  to  vegetable  parasites  other  than  bacteria. 
Professor  Chittenden  has  written  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Mendel  the  chapter  on  metabolism,  normal  and 
pathological.  To  Dr.  T.  B.  Futcher  are  due  the 
chapters  on  diabetes  insipidus  and  mellitns  and  on 
gout,  while  our  compatriots  Drs.  G.  F.  Still  and  Robert 
Hutchison  have  dealt  respectively  with  rickets  and 
scurvy. 

Though  the  term  "  tropical  diseases  "  is  not  used,  it  will 
be  foreseen  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  diseases  to 
which  this  term  is  commonly  applied  are  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  on  protozoology  and  helminthology ;  they,  in  fact, 
form  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and  Important 
pari  of  the  volume.  They  are  Introduced  by  a  general 
chapter  on  the  protozoa,  and  this  Is  followed  by  chapters 
on  mosquitos.  the  malarial  fevers,  blackwacer  fever, 
trypanosomiasis,  and  amoebic  dysentry.  Kalaazar,  pretty 
definitely  proved  now  to  be  protozoal  in  origin,  might 
also,  we  think,  have  been  treated  here.  Dr.  Howard,  the 
American  authority  on  the  Culhidae,  deals  with  the 
mosquitos.  We  note  that  he  does  not  adopt  the  new 
subfamily  Anophilinae,  with  Anopheles  as  one  of  the 
genera,  but  sticks  to  the  old  genus  Anopheles,  keeping  the 
different  members,  many  of  which  have  recently  been 
given  generic  characters,  as  species  only.  Perhaps  this  is 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  medical  man,  but  the  author 
might  with  advantage  have  described  other  forms  besides 
those  found  in  America.  The  malarial  fevers  are 
admirably  treated  by  Dr.  Charles  J.  Craig;  his  article 
is  clear,  concise,  full,  and  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and 
he  must  be  congratulated  on  his  effort.  Stephens 
gives  the  latest  views  on  biaekwater  fever,  and 
clearly  shows  the  part  malaria  plays  in  itB  etiology ; 
while  Colonel  Bruce,  one  of  the  earliest  investi- 
gators of  the  trypanosoma,  treats  this  subject  in 
nis  usual  masterly  fashion,  giving  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  sleeping  sickness.  "When  we  remember  how  little 
was  known  of  those  diseases  in  the  days  when  he  studied 
nagana,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
the  value  of  his  original  work  can  be  the  more  justly 
appreciated.  The  article  on  dysentery  by  Dr.  Strong 
should  convince  those  who  are  still  sceptical  as  to  the 
part  the  amoeba  plays  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  His 
work,  and  that  of  Musgrave,  Clegg,  and  others  in  the 
Philippines,  has  resulted  in  very  valuable  contributions 
to  tropical  medicine,  which  have  not  always  received  the 
credit  they  deserve.  Mr.  Stiles,  a  leading  American 
authority  on  helminthology,  discusses  the  parasitic  worms. 
He  gives  a  very  good  short  account  of  the  different  forms, 
and  it  Is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  his  remarks  on  nomen- 
clature and  terminology  will  be  carefully  read  and  acted 
upon  by  other  writers. 

The  value  of  all  these  papers  is  undoubted ;  and  it  may 
seem  ungrateful  to  find  faults,  but  we  believe— a  belief  of 
course  that  may  not  be  shared  by  all— that  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  combine  all  the  diseases  due 
to  protozoa  and  helminths  with  other  tropical  diseases  In 
one  volume,  as  in  the  recent  edition  of  Ailbntt  and 
Rolleston's  System  of  Medieine.  Where  the  articles  on 
these  special  diseases  are  scattered  through  several 
volumes,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  their  study, 
to  buy  the  whole  set,  and  this  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
practitioner  in  tropical  countries,  by  reason  not  only  of 
their  prime  cost,  but  of  the  expense  of  carrying  them  about 
with  him  In  his  travels.  In  the  second  place,  some  of  the 
articles  might  have  been  a  little  more  cosmopolitan. 
Howard  s,  on  the  mosquitos,  might,  for  example,  have  dealt 


wifti  mosquitos  other  than  American  ;  Craig's,  on  malaria, 
might  at  least  have  mentioned  Irishman's  stain,  a  method 
known  all  over  Britain  and  the  British  tropics,  arid,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  advocated  before  the  modification 
of  Romanowsky's  stain  by  Wright.  We  point  out 
these  details  because  we  suppose  it  is  desired  that  the 
sale  of  the  book  should  be  universal,  and  not  confined  tc 
America. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  most  of  the  acute  infec- 
tious diseases  of  temperate  climates,  together  with  three 
or  four  which  are  commonly  prevalent  only  in  the  tropics. 
The  contributors  are  all  men  of  wide  reputation,  each  an 
authority  on  the  subject  entrusted  to  him.  Yet  the 
articles  they  have  produced  are  of  very  unequal  merit 
While  some  arc  of  the  highest  order,  others  are  not 
sufficiently  full,  and  lack  the  personal  note  we  look  for  in 
a  work  which  should  be  more  than  a  mere  compilation ; 
for  this  reason  they  seem  hardly  worthy  of  a  system  of 
medicine  which  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  an 
ancient  seat  of  learning  and  claims  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  medical  practice  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  inequalities  are  not ;  unlikely  In  any  work 
in  which  a  number  of  writers  have  been  engaged ;  but  we 
believe  that  in  the  present  instance  they  are  due  not  sc 
much  to  the  multiplicity  of  authors  as  to  the  unequal 
amount  of  space  that  has  been  allotted  to  their  contri- 
butions, even  when  allowance  is  made  for  variations  in 
the  importance  of  the  subjects.  The  text  occupies  just 
under  800  pages,  and  is  concerned  with  23  separate  sub- 
jects. Yet  we  find,  to  give  examples,  that  while  typhoid 
fever  and  lobar  pneumonia  absorb  161  and  110  pages 
respectively,  influenza  has  to  be  content  with  20,  and 
plague  with  21.  Doubtless  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia 
are  important  and  many-sided  affections ;  it  is  possible, 
nay  probable,  that  they  would  still  deserve  the  amplest 
share  of  space,  were  the  space  to  be  unlimited.  But  surely 
influenza  and  plague,  if  portrayed  on  the  same  scale  ae 
are  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  would  require  mote 
than  one-sixth  oi  the  space  granted  to  the  latter.  And 
why  should  they  not  be  ?  It  is  not  so  long  since  influ- 
enza was  pandemic,  and  it  is  still  of  world-wide 
prevalence;  while  as  for  plague,  is  it  not  a  disease  ol 
singular  historic  interest,  which  has  on  several  recent 
occasions  been  a  source  of  grave  apprehension  in  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  even  now  in  British 
Lidia  is  exacting  a  tell  cf  hundreds  of  thousands  Of 
victims  every  year  ? 

Passing  on  to  details,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
not  only  lobar  pneumonia,  but  also  acute  rheumatism,  art 
definitely  included  3mongst  the  acute  infectious  diseases. 
The  article  on  the  latter  malady  Is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Poynton,  of  University  College  Hospital,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book.  Another  admirable  contribution  is 
that  on  typhoid  fever  by  Professor  McCrae.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  direct  infection  is  given  Its  proper  place 
amongst  the  modes  by  which  the  disease  is  disseminated  - 
in  most  recent  works  its  importance  is  quite  understated. 
Professor  Councilman  writes  on  small-pox.  He  assign^ 
special  prominence  to  accounts  of  the  protozoon,  Cyto- 
rhystes  varioiae  (unfortunately  misprinted  cytorytes  c;: 
p.  255),  and  of  the  experimental  study  of  small-poi 
recently  undertaken  by  American  observers  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  So  convinced  is  the  author  that  the  pro- 
tozoon is  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  he  states  that 
its  presence  will  decide  the  diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  case. 
In  the  chapter  on  scarlet  fever,  too,  undue  prominence  is 
given  to  the  protcz ja-like  bodies  of  Mallory ;  they  art 
figured  as  well  as  described,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whethe; 
they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disease.  We  doubt  if 
the  reader  will  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  clinical  aspects  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis  ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  para- 
lysis and  the  article  on  diphtheria.  But  both  these 
articles  might  well  have  been  allowed  a  few  more  pages 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  longer  contributions. 
We  should  like  to  have  made  some  observations  on  the 
remaining  articles,  but  considerations  of  space  forbid. 
We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the  excellent  Intro- 
duction on  the  study  of  infectious  diseases  by  Professor 
Hektoen  ;  it  is  a  concise  but  at  the  same  time  very  clear 
exposition  of  a  complex  and  in  many  ways  obscure 
subject. 

The  volume  contains  several  effective  illustrations 
some  in  colours ;  tbat  of  scarlet  fever  is  particularly 
good. 
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ANATOMY. 
The  Basle  Anatomical  Nomenclature  (B.N. A.)  is  the 
designation  used  to  signify  a  collection  of  anatomical 
terms  relative  to  macroscopic  anatomy  which  were  agreed 
upon  as  most  suitable  for  use  at  a  meeting  of  anatomists 
In  Basle  in  1895,  and  Professor  Barker's  Anatomical 
Terminology*  is  merely  a  reprint  of  the  terms,  which  are 
written  in  Latin,  with  a  suggestion  for  English  equiva- 
lents, and  an  explanation  of  why  and  how  the  list  was 
arranged.  It  was  arranged  because  anatomical  terms 
were  becoming  an  Intolerable  trouble  on  account  of  their 
number  and  the  frequency  of  equivalents,  the  same  struc- 
ture or  part  being  described  by  a  different  name  In 
different  countries,  and  even  in  different  towns — a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  could  not  but  bo  inconvenient  to 
readers  of  anatomical  memoirs  and  papers.  Eecognlzicg 
the  inconvenience  the  Garman  Anatomical  Society,  which 
numbers  amongst  its  members  anatomists  of  all  countries, 
appointed  a  Commission  to  revise  anatomical  terms.  The 
Commission  appointed  an  editor,  and  with  his  assistance 
and  after  six  years'  labour  they  reduced  a  series  of  about 
30,000  terms  to  5,000.  The  Commission  accomplished  a 
great  task,  it  arranged  the  terms  to  be  used,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  a  simple  and  definite  system  ;  and  though  the 
final  result  is  perhaps  on  some  points  not  beyond  criti- 
cism, it  is  nevertheless  a  distinct  advance,  and  we  agree 
with  Professor  Barker  that  no  one  in  the  future  should 
write  a  paper  containing  anatomical  terms  without 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  B.N.A.  terms,  which 
have  received  international  acceptance. 

The  new  Human  Anatomy,  edited  by  Professor  Piersol, 
and  contributed  to  by  the  editor  and  other  well-known 
American  writers,  including  Professor  T.D wight,  Professor 
Playfair  McMnrrich,  Professor  Carl  Hamann,  Professor 
William  White,  and  Professor  John  Heisler,3  is  almost  too 
large  and  too  heavy  to  secttre  the  affection  of  the  ordinary 
student,  though  it  offers  him  a  survey  of  the  knowledge  of 
human  anatomy  in  a  clear  and  practical  form.  The 
general  plan  of  the  book  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  other  well-known  anatomical  textbooks,  a 
general  description  of  embryology  and  histology  being 
followed  by  sections  devoted  to  the  different  systems,  each 
section  opening,  as  a  rule,  with  an  account  of  the  histology 
and  development  of  the  system  under  consideration,  and 
closing  with  a  discussion  on  practical  considerations, 
though  this  order  is  not  infrequently  altered,  and  in  many 
•cases  practical  points  are  discussed  after  the  position  and 
relations  of  individual  parts  have  been  described,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  more  important  arteries  and  nerves.  The 
book,  therefore,  provides  a  very  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation, and  places  before  the  reader  in  an  attractive 
manner  the  subject-matter  usually  dispersed  through 
two  volumes,  one  on  systematic  anatomy  and  the  other 
on  applied  anatomy.  This,  in  part,  accounts  for  the 
size  of  the  book,  which  surpasses  that  of  most  other 
anatomical  textbooks.  In  the  description  of  the  various 
organs  and  structures  the  usual  terms  have  been  used,  but 
they  have  been  supplemented  by  the  Basle  terms,  which 
are  introduced  in  brackets  after  the  ordinary  English 
names.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  book  is  the 
inequality  in  value  of  various  parts  of  the  text  and  the 
•variation  in  the  character  of  the  illustrations.  Many 
of  the  written  accounts  of  the  different  structures  are 
fully  up  to  date — for  example,  the  descriptions  of  the 
development  of  the  venous  and  lymphatic  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  term  "  development "  is  constantly 
used  in  reference  to  bones  when  ossification  only  is 
meant,  and  many  will  consider  the  account  of  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  mandible  both  antiquated  and  Incorrect. 
The  account  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  survey  of  its 
development  are,  on  the  whole,  very  full  and  precise  ;  but 
we  do  not  find,  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  occipital 
lobe,  any  mention  of  the  "  Affenspalte"  which  has  been 
3hown  to  be  so  frequently  recognizable,  and  which  is  of 
such  great  morphological  Importance.  A  similar  variability 
is  noticeable  in  the  figures  ;  some  are  bold  and  Impressive, 
others  are  weak  and  uninteresting,  and  amongst  them,  we 
are  sorry  to  note,  is  a  reproduction  of  a  figure,  showing  an 

-3.  Anatomical  Terjnuwlogit : 
L.  t.  Barker,  M.D.  London 
pp.  1H  ;  6  figs.    5s.> 

3  Human  Anatomy.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Piersol.  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  J.  1!.  Lippin-'"'-'  Company.  tSup.  royal  Svo,  pp.  30C8, 
1734  figures.    30s.) 


absolutely  symmetrical  and  uniform  distribution  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  body  wall,  which  has  crept  into 
many  books  on  anatomy,  and  which  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
travesty  of  the  truth.  As  a  whole,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  edition,  the  editor, 
the  authors,  and  the  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  genera!  excellence  of  the  work,  and  the  student  who 
wishes  to  have  before  him  as  much  information  as  possible 
in  a  comparatively  convenient  form  will  welcome  the 
volume  as  a  most  useful  textbook. 


LUi  S»eei«(  Reference  to  the  v.y.A.    By 
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HISTOLOGY. 
Thb  best  of  the  larger  textbooks  of  histology  available  to 
the  student,  after  he  has  mastered  Schiifer's  Essentials,  is 
that  of  Bohm  and  Davidoff.  Professor  Carl  Huiser  has 
just  issued  a  second  English,  edition  of  this  work. '  That 
the  book  serves  a  useful  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  first  edition  has  been  reprinted  thrice  since  1900.  It 
is  now  brought  up  to  date,  and  recognition  is  given  In  it 
to  recent  advances  In  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
organs  and  tissues,  and  of  their  histogenesis.  In  par- 
ticular, illustrations  of  models  made  after  Bora's  wax- 
plate  reconstruction  method,  are  given.  These  afford 
clear  and  accurate  demonstration  of  the  form  and  relation- 
ship of  structures  which  are  too  small  and  delicate  to 
admit  of  dissociation  by  methods  of  maceration  and 
teasing,  and  too  complicated  to  admit  of  full  interpretation 
by  means  of  sections,  for  example,  the  arrangement  of  the 
lobule,  of  the  salivary  and  mammary  glands,  of  the  sweat 
glands,  and  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There 
are  377  illustrations,  uniformly  distinguished  by 
their  truth  of  detail  and  high  artistic  quality. 
The  technical  details  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  give  the 
latest  methods  of  histological  preparation  in  a  full  and 
clear  manner.  In  order  to  save  space  the  editor  has  ckt 
out  the  twenty  pages  of  references,  but  he  has  omitted  to 
cut  out  the  reference  numbers  in  the  text,  so  that  the 
reader  may  be  trapped,  like  the  writer,  into  spending 
some  time  in  hunting  for  the  reference  pages.  This 
omission  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  references  are 
valuable  to  laboratory  workers,  and  publishers  have  so 
diminished  the  size  and  weight  of  the  volume,  by 
printing  on  thin  paper  and  binding  in  a  light  and 
supple  cloth,  that  the  omission  was  unnecessary.  A 
careless  passage  is  to  be  found  on  page  403,  where  the 
editor  says,  "  keratohyaline  ...  Is  not  changed  by  the 
action  of  pepsin  and  trypsin,"  and  ten  lines  lower  down 
we  find  "  keratohyaljne  remains  unchanged  in  alcohol 
.  .  .  but  is  digested  in  trypsin  and  pepsin."  We  cannot 
help  srmliag  at  this  passage  in  the  preface:  "The  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Saunders  and  Co.,  have  shown  throughout 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  work,  and  deserve  the  grati- 
tude of  the  editor  for  their  ready  acquiescence  in  all 
suggestions  made  by  him,"  etc.  It  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising if  a  p-abiis'Uii-  did  not  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  production  oia  profitable  publication. 

Profeesor  Charles  Hill,  of  the  North- Western  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  Chicago,  has  written  a  manual  oi 
Bintology  for  elementary  students.'  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  312  figures,  most  of  which,  and  especially  those  of 
worth,  have  been  gathered  from  other  authors;  a  short 
and  clear  account  of  the  embryonic  development,  as  well 
as  the  microscopical  structures  of  the  organs,  Is  given,  and 
brief  descriptions  of  the  chief  laboratory  methods  are 
added.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  Professor  Schiifer's 
admirable  Essentials  of  Histology,  there  will  be  little 
demand  for  this  new  manual,  which  both  in  its  scope  and 
arrangements  recalls  that  of  Professor  Schiifer. 

The  title  (Textbook  of  Microscopic  Technique)  of  Pro- 
fessor^ P>awitz's  book6  exactly  expresses  what  it  lg.  It 
deals  with  the  microscope,  and  the  various  methods  of 

*  A  Textbook  of  Histology,  including  Microscopic  Teclmic.  By  A.  A. 
B.'ilrm.  M.U..  and  M.  von'Davidofl'.  M.D.  Edited  by  fll  C.  Hubcr,  M.D. 
Second  edition.  Philadelphia  and  Loudon  :  W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co. 
1907.    (Boy.  Svo,  pp.  528.    Illustrations  377.    15s.) 

s  .1  Manual  ofNonaul  Histology  and  Organography.  By  Charles  Hill, 
Ph.D.,  M.D.  Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co. 
(Cr.  8vo,  pp.  4fi3.    10s.) 

8  r.rhrh-,,  -h  der  mil:msiopt*chen  Technique.  By  Dr.  Professor  Bernhard 
RawtU.  Leipzig  :  \V.  Engelmann.  190-7.  (Roy.  8vo,  pp.  442;  18 figures 
in  text.    M.  12.) 
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fixing,  imbedding,  section  cutting,  staining,  injecting,  and 
so  forth,  employed  in  preparing  objects  for  microscopic 
study.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
anatomist,  and  the  second  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  application  of  methods  to  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body.  Dr.  Rawitz  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  produced  a  work  so  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
characterized  by  so  much  assiduity  and  completeness. 
The  book  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
histologist. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 


Three  more  volumes  of  the  Practical  Medicine  Series  for 
1907  have  reached  our  hands,  the  first  dealing  with  Gynae- 
cology, the  second  with  Obstetrics,  and  the  third  with 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Climatology.  In  each  the  papers  picked  out  for  ab- 
straction and  permanent  record  seem  to  have  been  selected 
from  a  wide  area,  and  in  some  cases  are  of  a  date  as  recent 
as  the  middle  of  the  current  year.  The  series  is  published 
in  Chicago,  the  agents  in  this  country  being  Messrs. 
(Tillies  and  Co.,  Gibson  Street,  Glasgow. 

Of  the  two  volumes  of  International  Clinics l  now  before 
us,  the  second  and  third  of  the  seventeenth  series  for  1907, 
there  is  little  in  one,  the  third,  but  much  in  the  other 
calling  for  appreciative  notice.  In  the  third  volume  there  are 
two  suggestive  papers,  one  on  the  inoculability  of  tumours 
and  the  endemic  occurrence  of  cancer  by  Dr.  L.  Loeb,  and 
the  other  by  MM.  Ancel  and  Bouin  on  spermatic  in- 
sufficiency and  diastematic  insufficiency,  in  which  they 
elaborate  from  the  clinical  standpoint  the  teaching  that 
the  testis  has  two  secretions,  an  internal  as  well  as  an 
external,  and  produced  from  distinct  portions  of  the  gland. 
There  seems  to  be  an  effort  towards  the  facetious  in  regard 
to  the  first  paper.  In  the  table  of  contents  it  figures  as 
some  practical  and  theoretical  considerations  concerning 
diabetes,  in  the  title  it  is  "  Concerning  Dietetics,"  and 
in  all  the  headlines  "  Concerning  Diatetetics  "  ;  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  special  reference  to  diabetes  in  the 
paper  itself.  In  the  second  volume  there  are  twenty-five 
papers,  and  they  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  so  good  that  it  is 
difficult'to  single  out  any  for  special  mention.  That  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  on  the  management  of  exhaustion  states 
in  man,  alone  makes  the  volume  well  worth  purchasing  ; 
other  valuable  pipers  are  a  plea  for  laparotomy  rather  than 
paracentesis  in  ascites,  by  Dr.  G.  Dock  ;  the  clinical 
examination  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Rous  ; 
perforated  duodenal  ulcer,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Clogg  ;  appendi- 
citis in  pregnancy,  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Loekyer  ;  and  the 
clinical  study  of  inebriety,  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers. 

Messrs.  Livingstone  and  Logan  and  Mr.  John  Currie, 
both  of  Edinburgh, have  each  published  the  Medical  Exa mina- 
tion  Quettions-  set  during  the  previous  five  or  six  years  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow.  The  volume  from 
Messrs.  Livingstone  and  I^gan  has  the  greater  number  of 
pages,  378 as  compared  with  230,  and  as  its  type  is  smaller 
the  number  of  papers  collected  is  considerably  larger. 
Unlike  the  other,  it  includes  the  medical  preliminary 
examination  papers  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  the  papers  set 
for  the  B.Sc.  in  Public  Health  by  the  University.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  volume  published  by  Mr.  Currie  is  dis- 
tinctly more  legible  and  in  other  ways  pleasanter  in  use. 
Considering  that  the  passing  of  examinations  is  an  art 
which  may  be  cultivated,  and  in  most  civilized  countries 
an  important  art,  the  employment  of  such  books  in 
acquiring  that  art  is  certainly  not  to  be  deBpised,  and  for 
the  books  themselves  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  they 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  type  of  questions  likely  to  be  set 
by  the  examining  bodies  in  question.  It  is  understood 
that  similar  books  will  be  published  annually. 

'  Mr.  H.  K.  Lewis  has  published  in  book  form  lists  of 
muscles — of  the  head  and  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs  respec- 
tively—for electrical  testing,  intended  for  use  both  in 
private  and  hospital  practice.1  The  names  of  the  muscles 
are  arranged  in  columns  in  the  order  of  their  nerve  dis- 


1  International  Clinic*.  A  Quarterly.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Loogcope, 
M.I).  Seventeenth  Series.  Vols.  11.  and  III  Philadelphia  and 
London  :  J.  B  Lipplncott  Co.  1907.  (Roy.  8vo,  vol.  li,  pp.  320,  and 
vol.  Hi,  pp.  304.) 

a  Medical  Examination  Question*.  Edinburgh :  Livingstone  and 
Logan.  1907.  (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  378.  ?.s.)  Medical  Examination  Questions. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Currie.    1907.    (Cr.  8vo.  pp  230.    2b.) 

•  Lists  of  Mux-leg  for  Electrical  Tcs'ina.  for  Use  in  Private  and  Hospital 
Practice.    2s  6d. 


tribution,  those  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trunk  being  on  one 
f-heet,  those  of  the  upper  limb  on  another,  and  those  of  the 
lower  limb  on  a  third.  Each  sheet  is  readily  detachabU 
through  a  perforated  line,  and  is  gummed  on  the  back  fov 
insertion  in  case-books. 

The  Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chemistry'  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Hale  is  wn  excellent  little  manual  for  beginners 
in  practical  chemistry.  The  course  of  work  is  well  planned 
to  develop  the  student's  powers  cf  observation  and  reason- 
ing j  the  matter  is  very  condensed,  but  the  working  direc- 
tions are  clear  and  adequate.  No  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  anything  but  the  practical  operations  of  the  labora- 
tory, and  to  increase  its  usefulness  at  the  bench  the  book 
is  interleaved  throughout  with  blaDk  pages. 

*A  Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chemistry.  By  Alexander  Smith. 
B.Se.Edin.,  PhD.  Third  Edition,  revised  in  collaboration  with 
William  J.  Hale.  London:  George  Bell  and  Sons:  and  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    1907.    (Cr.  Svo.  pp.  114,  interleaved.  2s.  6d.) 


MEDICAL  AND   SURGICAL  APPLIANCES. 

An  Alternative  Plan  of  Treating    Wounds  of  Skin  without 

Sutures. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Calantarients  (Scarborough)  writes :  To 
adjust  the  edges  of  a  gaping  wound  and  keep  them  in 
place  it  is  necessary  either  to  apply  sutures  or  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Sutures,  although  effective,  are  painful. 
hide  the  part  of  the  wound  under  them,  and  leave  their 
marks.  On  the  other  hand,  plasters  hide  a  large  part  of 
the  wound,  and  prevent  its  being  afterwards  inspected 
and  treated  effectually.  To  obviate  this  disadvantage  of 
the  plaster,  1  have  devised  the  little  apparatus  shown  in 
the  drawing,  a,  b,  c,  i>,  Fig.  1,  is  a  piece  of  wire  shaped 
like  N  ;  where  a  is  and  g  d  are  on  the  same  level  and 
parallel,  but  r.  <  is  on  a  higher  level,  forming  a  bridge 
between  them,  as  shown  in  side  view  at  Fig.  2.  Rims  of. 
plaster,  e  e,  are  attached  to  a  b  and  c  d,  the  end  of  the  pla&- 
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ter  being  carried  round  each  , and  a  little  beyond,  with  the- 
adhesive  side  towards  the  wire  so  as  to  hold  firmly.  When 
this  is  done  the  two  pieces  of  plaster,  with  the  N  piece 
between  them,  form  one  piece.  The  wound  to  be  strapped 
being  made  ready,  the  N  part  is  placed  over  the  wound  1  . 
so  that  a  b  and  c  i>  rest  on  each  side  of  the  wound.  The 
plaster  on  one  side  is  then  made  to  adhere  to  the  skin,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together,  and  the  plaster 
on  the  other  side  also  applied  to  the  skin.  The  wound  is 
thus  well  adjusted  and  quite  open  to  observation,  treat- 
ment throughout  its  whole  course  in  this  respect  being 
even  superior  to  sutured  wounds.  The  bridge  n  0  can  be 
modified  in  many  ways,  both  as  to  shape,  width,  and 
height.  I  have  sent  a  variety  of  models  to  Messrs.  Down 
Brothers,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Borough,  S.E.,  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  and  supply  these  N  pieces.  In  one  of  these  n  c 
stands  at  right  angles  to  a  b  and  c  r>,  and  by  screw-and-nut 
arrangement  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  be  approximated 
and  adjusted  to  a  nicety  after  the  plasters  are  applied. 
A  Xew  Boot. 
Messrs.  Gilbert  Beothers,  wholesale  boot  manufac- 
turers, of  Nantwich,  submitted  for  inspection  recently  a 
boot,  which  realizes  a  novel  idea,  and  one  which  merits 
attention.  It  consists  in  making  the  inner  sole  of  com- 
pressed woollen  fabric,  to  which  the  welt  and  ordinary 
sole  are  both  stitched.  The  idea  is  to  provide  the  wearer 
with  a  sole  which  will  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter,  in  the  one  absorbing  perspiration  and  in  the  other 
external  moisture,  and  thus  prevent  either  affecting  the 
wearer's  comfort  and  well-being.  To  those  who  are  obliged 
to  be  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  to  those  who  suffer 
from  cold  feet  or  are  liable  to  rheumatism,  boots  made  on 
this  plan,  to  which  the  trade  mark  "  Osolite  "  is  attached, 
seem  to  offer  considerable  advantages.  It  may  be  noted, 
too,  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  boots  made  on  hygienic 
principles  and  so-railed  anatomical  lasts,  the  boots  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  were  of  shapely  appearance.  They 
are  constructed,  we  were  informed,  of  English  materials 
throughout,  and  appear  to  be  not  more  expensive  than. 
I  ordinary  boob?  and  shoes. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   VIVISECTION. 

Third  Report. 
{Continued  from  p.  ltai.) 
The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  on 
September  17ch,  1906,  to  inquire  into  the  practice  of 
vivisection,  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
daring  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  1907, 
bears  date  July  29th,  1907,  but  was  not  published  till  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  October  3rd.*  We  continue  our 
abstracts  of  the  evidence. 

Evidenc?  of  Professor  Schiife.r. 
Professor  Scbafer  said  he  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    He  read  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Society : 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  being  deeply  interested  in 
the  ad  vane  3  of  all  branches  of  science,  values  the  opportunity 
which  has  been  given  to  it  of  expressing  its  views  upon  the 
important  question  which  Is  at  present  b9lng  considered  by 
ihe  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection.  From  very  early  times 
the  experimental  method  of  investigation  has  been  practised 
in  physical  and  biological  science,  and  it  might  bo  regarded  as 
affording  the  most  fruitful  means  of  obtaining  accurate  in- 
formation in  both  of  thes9  fields.  Iu  the  latter  department 
this  method  necessarily  involves  experiments  on  liviDg 
organisms.  The  whole  fabric  of  physiological  knowledge 
rests  oa  such  experimentation,  and  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  general  trend  of  physiological  research  know 
that  results  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind have  thereby  ensued.  From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  recent  brilliant  results 
v.-hich  have  so  greatly  enhanced  our  acquaintance  with  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  history  of  this 
branch  of  science  reveals  a  long  list  of  remarkable  discoveries 
achieved  by  this  method  of  inquiry.  The  knowledge  which  has 
been  thus  acquired  has  had  a  material  effect  in  procuring  the 
cure  of  disease  and  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  has  thereby  been 
the  means  of  saving  and  prolonging  innumerable  lives.  In 
the  field  of  pathology  the  advance  which  ha3  been  made  by 
means  of  the  experimental  method  has  been  no  less  striking. 
■Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  methods  of  the  physician  and 
surgeon  in  combating  disease  have  baen  completely  revolu- 
tionized. It  Is  now  possible  to  attenuate,  and  perhaps  destroy, 
ihe  virulence  of  many  of  the  deadly  complaints  which  afflict 
mankind.  A  new  science — bacteriology — has  sprang  into 
existence,  largely  through  experimental  effort,  and  a  new  light 
has  been  shed  upon  many  departments  of  pathology  which 
were  formerly  cb3cure.  Tubercle,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever, 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  anthrax,  malaria,  sleeping  sickness, 
typhoid  fever,  and  other  diseases,  among  which  I  would  include 
Malta  fever,  nagana,  and  plague,  are  now  batter  understood, 
and  by  aid  of  the  information  gained  by  experiments  on 
animals,  most  of  them  can  be  successfully  grappled  with. 
The  relation  of  man  to  his  surroundings  has  thus  been 
modified,  and  he  now  enjoys  a  degree  of  immunity  from  many 
of  the  dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  the  sciences  of 
pharmacology  and  therapeutics  no  advance  in  accurate  know- 
ledge is  possible  without  experiments  on  animals.  The  action 
of  drugs  must  be  first  tested  In  them,  and  the  physician 
is  guided  by  the  information  which  is  thus  obtained.  The 
Society,  while  fully  admitting  that  every  care  should  be  taken 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  experiments  on  animals  no  unneces- 
sary pain  is  inflicted,  is,  at  trie  same  time,  of  opinion  that  the 
imposition  of  any  further  restrictions  would  impede  the 
p-ogress  of  physiological  and  pathological  research,  and  would 
be  attended  by  serious  results  to  the  progress  of  medical 
science  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  at  large. 
Farther,  the  Society  would  strongly  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  experiments  which  are  designed 
for  utilitarian  purposes  and  those  which  appear  to  have  a 
purely  scientific  object  in  view.  The  history  of  science  shows 
that  it  Is  not  possible  to  draw  such  a  distinction,  seeing  that 
so  many  scientific  discoveries,  which  at  the  time  they  were 
made  appeared  to  possess  no  utilitarian  value,  have  In  the 
course  of  time  proved  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  lines  of 
investigation  whioh  have  led  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
of  Incalculable  benefit  to  humanity. 

In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  he  said  it  had  always  been  his 
practice  to  demonstrate  before  students.  He  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  teach  physiology  properly  without 
showing  a  certain  numbar  of  experiments  to  students, 
on  such  subjects  as  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  effect 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  in  maintaining  the  pressure 
of    the    blood,    and    the   effect    of    certain    nerves    In 


*  London :  Printed  for  Ilia  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Wyman 
and  Sons,  Limited,  109,  Tetter  Lane.  E.C.  And  to  be  purchased, 
either  directly  or  through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Limited,  109.  Fetter  Lane.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  :  and  32.  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or 
E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Gra  ton  Street,  I'ubUn.    1907. 


Influencing  the  heart  and  In  Influencing  the  blood 
vessels.  He  had  noticed  the  keen  Interest  which 
intelligent  students  took  in  these  experiments.  Such 
facts  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
observation  that  they  were  never  forgotten.  There  were 
a  certain  number  of  fundamental  experiments  which  he 
held  should  always  be  exhibited  to  students.  One  of 
these  was  the  action  of  the  vagus  upon  the  heart.  He 
would  add,  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  and  the  action  of  the  depressor 
nerve  upon  the  central  part  of  the  nervous  system  which 
presided  over  the  blood  vessels.  There  were  also  the 
experiments  of  Bayliss  and  Starling,  who  bad  shown 
that  the  pancreas  was  capable  of  being  stimulated 
to  secretion  by  the  injection  Into  the  vascuhr  system 
of  an  extract  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine,  which  contained  the  principle  to  which 
they  had  given  the  name  of  ,:  secretin."  This  principle, 
when  injected  into  the  blood  vessels,  provoked  an  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  pancreatic  juice,  and  they  had  shown 
that  this  was  the  natural  mechanism  for  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice  in  the  body.  The  material  was  poured  into 
the  blood  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
passed  to  the  pancreas,  and  caused  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  Before  their  experiments  nothing  prac- 
tically was  known  of  such  chemical  stimulation  of  glands, 
and  they  had  opened  up  a  whole  vista  of  Inquiry.  Then 
there  was  the  subject  of  internal  secretion  It  was  only 
within  comparatively  recent  years  that  they  had  under 
stood  that  certain  organs  in  the  body,  the  functions  of 
which  were  previously  unknown,  had  the  property  of 
passing  into  the  blood  substances  which  circulated  in  the 
blood  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  which 
affected  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally,  or  secreting 
glands,  or  the  vascular  system,  or  the  nervous  system. 
He  knew  of  no  more  striking  experiment  for  demon- 
stration than  the  very  simple  one  of  injecting  into 
the  blood  vessels  of  an  animal,  in  which  the  blood 
pressure  was  being  taken,  a  small  dose  of  an  extract 
obtained  from  the  suprarenal  bodies.  If  a  minute  dose  of 
a  solution  containing  the  active  principle  of  the  extract 
(not  more  than  1  part  in  100  000,  or  less)  was  injected  into 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  animal,  it  was  seen  thai  the  blood 
pressure  was  sent  up  to  an  extraordinary  height,  the  heart 
was  stimulated  to  a  greatly  Increased  activity,  and  a  whole 
series  of  phenomena  was  produced  which  were  due  to  the 
action  of  this  drug  upon  the  muscular  and  other  systems 
of  the  body.  Certain  other  Internal  secreting  glandB  were 
also  known  to  produce  effects  of  a  similar  or  slightly 
different  nature.  One  of  these  had  only  quite  recently 
been  discovered — the  influence  which  was  exerted  by 
extract  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  effects  of  this  when 
injected  into  the  blood  vessels  was,  like  that  of  the  supra- 
renal, to  cause  a  very  marked  contraction  of  the  blood 
vessels  generally,  while  it  differed  from  that  of 
the  suprarenal  In  producing,  not  an  accelerated  action 
of  the  heart,  but  a  steadying  of  the  heart,  a 
slower  action,  the  force  of  which  was,  however,  well 
maintained.  It  had  quite  recently  been  found  also 
that,  in  addition  to  this  action,  the  pituitary  body  had  a 
specific  effect  upon  the  kidneys,  eo  that  if  the  kidneys 
were  not  at  the  moment  secreting  there  might  be  an 
immediate  and  rapid  secretion  of  urine.  It  was  well 
known  to  surgeons  that,  as  a  result  either  of  the  anaes- 
thetic employed,  or  of  the  surgical  operation  itself,  the 
kidneys  often  did  for  a  time  cease  to  secrete.  Under 
these  circumstances,  If  the  kidney  secretion  in  an  animal 
was  in  abeyance,  a  small  dose  of  this  extract  of  the  pitui- 
tary body  produced  an  immediate  and  rapid  secretion  of 
urine.  There  could  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  discovery 
would  have  an  Important  influence  upon  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  suppression  of  urine.  One  other  point  he  would 
specially  mention  as  of  importance  for  exhibition  to 
men  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  was  the  effect  upon  the  movements  of 
the  body  of  stimulating  certain  parts  of  the  brain. 
It  was  now  well  known,  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Ferrler,  that  when  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
in  monkeys  were  stimulated  certain  definite  movements 
of  the  body  were  produced,  and  this  discovery  had  had  a 
far-reaching  effect  in  moulding  their  views  upon  the 
fanctions  of  the  brain.  The  original  discovery  was  made 
by  Fritsch  and  Hltzig  in  the  dog.  But  it  was  owing  to 
Ferrier's  application  of  their  methods  to  the  morkey  that 
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Dhy  sicians  and  surgeons  bad  been  enabled  to  apply  to  man 
results  obtained  upon  animals,  because  the  conformation 
of  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  although  simpler  than  that  o! 
man,  was  essentially  similar,  whereas  the  conformation  of 
the  brain  in  the  carnivora  (as  the  dog  and  cat)  was 
different,  and  one  could  not  say  that  such  and  such  a  part 
of  the  brain,  such  and  such  a  convolution,  or  such  and 
such  a  fissure,  represented  exactly  another  convolution 
or  fissure  In  man.  In  the  case  of  the  monkey  and  the 
ape  they  could  make  that  assertion  with  the  utmost 
positiveness,  and  now  that  these  experiments  had  been 
confirmed  and  largely  added  to  by  the  experiments 
of  Sherrington  and  Griinbaum  upon  the  brain  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  ape  generally,  their  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  practice  of  surgery  and  medicine  in  man  had 
come  out  even  more  decidedly.  By  these  experiments 
the  student,  when  he  afterwards  came  across  cases  in 
practice  In  which  there  were  convulsions  due  to  some" 
Irritation  of  the  brain,  beginning  in  this,  that,  or  the 
other  part  of  the  body,  knew  what  part  of  the  brain  was 
likely  to  be  affected.  The  witness  had  never  found  that 
horror  of  these  vivisectional  experiments  which  had  been 
asserted  by  many  antivlvlsectionists.  Levity  would  not 
be  permitted  by  any  class  of  students.  Both  as  a  student 
and  a  lecturer  he  had  now  been  teaching  physiology 
for  thirty- seven  years,  and  he  had  a  very  large 
experience  of  classes  of  physiology,  and  of  demon- 
strations and  experiments,  and  he  had  never  in 
a  single  instance  found  that  there  was  the  least  tendency 
to  levity  when  an  animal  was  under  experimentation. 
In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  he  said  he  had  formed  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  any  Dew  operation  should  if  possible  be 
performed  upon  a  suitable  animal.  Obviously  it  would 
be  an  improper  thing  to  attempt  a  new  operation  upon, 
say,  the  human  intestine  without  having  tested  the 
operation  upon  animals.  He  could  not  conceive  of  this 
not  being  done.  It  would  only  mean  the  sacrifice  of 
patients.  He  thought  that  portion  of  the  law  ought  to 
be  repealed.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said 
that  In  all  experiments  which  came  under  licence, 
complete  anaesthesia  was  secured  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  experiment,  however  many  hours  it 
lasted.  The  object  of  the  experimenter  was  to 
keep  the  animal  under  anaesthesia ;  his  object  vras 
likely  to  be  frustrated  ii  it  moved ;  and,  although 
the  condition  of  anaesthesia  might  be  more  or  less 
complete,  the  amount  of  anaesthesia  used  in  physio- 
logical laboratories  was  in  almost  every  case  vastly 
deeper  than  that  used  in  the  operating  theatre.  The 
suggestion  that  they  knowingly,  or  even  unknowingly, 
allowed  the  animal  to  come  out  of  the  anaesthesia  was,  ori 
the  face  of  it,  absurd,  because  it  would  absolutely  defeat 
the  object  of  the  experiment.  He  had  never  observed  any 
indifference  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  operators  as 
regards  anaesthetics.  He  would  not  confine  that  answer 
to  this  country.  He  had  witnessed  a  great  many  opera- 
tions in  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  the  statements 
which  flew  about  regarding  the  callousness  of  foreign 
physiologists  to  the  suffering  of  animals  were  quite  un- 
confirmed by  anything  which  he  had  seen.  He  himself 
worked  for  three  months  in  Ludwig's  laboratory  at 
Leipzig,  where  Dr.  Gaskell  was  also  working  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  system  of  anaesthesia  employed 
was  a  very  delicate  one  indeed,  and  had  the  result 
of  rendering  the  animal  absolutely  quiescent  during 
the  whole  of  the  experiment.  And  he  had  seen  at  con- 
gresses of  physiologists  large  numbers  of  operations 
performed,  always  under  full  anaesthesia.  There  was  a 
time  no  doubt,  before  anaesthesia  was  fully  admitted, 
when  surgeons  in  this  country  ridiculed  the  Idea  of 
anaesthesia  and  for  some  time  refused  to  employ  it.  There 
might  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  that  in  early  experi- 
ments, but  that  was  long  before  his  time.  Within  the 
period  covered  by  this  Act  he  had  never  seen  any  opera- 
tion performed  without  anaesthesia.  The  suggestion  that 
the  anaesthetic  had  not  been  applied  fully  and  carefully, 
so  as  to  ensure  complete  insensibility  to  pain,  had  no 
grain  ol  foundation.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson  he  said  he 
had  chloroformed  frogs,  but  he  did  not  think  they 
ever  used  frogs  which  were  not  killed.  The 
actual  meaning  of  the  word  "  pith  "  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  medulla  oblongata.  A  pithed  ox,  for 
instance,  was  an  animal  in  whioh  a  stab  had  been  made 


In  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  animal  dropped  dead 
because  its  respiratory  centre  was  destroyed;  but  by  a 
pithed  frog  they  generally  meant  complete  destruction  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  If  he  were  to  tell  his  assistant 
to  pith  a  frog,  he  would  expect  him  to  destroy  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  Asked  whether  he  contended  that 
mere  decerebratlcn  without  destruction  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  rendered  any  experiment  upon  a  frog  painless, 
he  said.  Absolutely.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said 
he  would  be  prepared  to  certify,  'on  his  soul  and  con- 
science," that  all  experiments  carried  out  on  doge,  cats, 
rabbits,  and  other  saimils  before  his  class  were  carried  out, 
to  the  best  of  his  endeavour  and  belief,  painlessly.  Asked 
whether  adrenalin  had  failed  as  a  cure  for  Addison's  disease, 
he  said  he  had  no  knowledge.  He  did  not  think  the  disease 
was  confined  always  to  the  suprarenal  capsules ;  it  was 
often  due  to  phthisis,  which  affected  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules ;  and  be  did  not  think  one  would  expect  under  those 
circumstances  the  giving  of  adrenalin  to  be  of  any  pro- 
nounced benefit,  but  It  was  not  a  subject  he  was  com- 
petent to  speak  about.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he 
said  he  never  used  curare  in  this  class  of  demonstrations. 
He  had  not  used  curare  at  all  for  years.  He  had  not  been 
engaged  in  any  experiments  which  required  the  use  of 
curare.  Asked  if  it  would  not  be  very  dirScnlt  to  decide  as 
to  the  completeness  of  rhe  anaesthesia  if  curare  were  used 
along  with  chloiofcnn,  he  said  not  if  one  maintained  the 
same  doee  of  chloroform,  If  one  gave  curare  one  always 
gave  chloroform  through  an  apparatus  which  delivered  the 
regulation  dose — a  certain  amount  of  chloroform  mixed 
with  a  certain  amount  of  air.  There  were  special 
apparatus  constructed  for  that  purpose.  He  had  devised 
one  himself  (which  he  thought  was  better  than  the  Woulffs 
bottle),  whioh  showed  on  an  index  the  proportion  of 
chloroform  and  air.  He  had  made  a  special  series  of 
investigations  on  the  action  of  chloroform  and  on  the 
way  in  which  it  killed.  Those  experiments  were  made 
with  Dr.  H.  J.  Ssharlieb,  and  were  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  few  j:e<=.rs 
ago.  They  found  that  they  could,  with  perfect  security, 
give  chloroform  In  certain  proportions,  and  that  they 
could  even  increas?  the  proportion  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  dangerous  extent,  if  in  the  first  place  they 
added  to  the  chloroform  a  small  amount  of  alcohol,  and 
also  If  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  chloroform  they 
gave  a  very  small  dose  of  atropine  under  the  skin.  The 
way  in  which  chloroform  killed,  unless  it  was  pushed  to 
an  extremely  dangerous  extent,  to  which  no  administrator 
would  ever  think  of  pushing  it,  was  that  it  caused  a  direct 
inhibition  through  the  vagus  of  the  heart ;  this  inhibition 
was  so  powerful  that  the  heart  stopped,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  it  to  beat  again.  That  effect  of  chloroform 
could  be  entirely  abolished  by  the  prior  administration 
of  a  small  dose  of  atropine,  and  they  had  very 
strongly  expressed  the  opinion  that  In  every  ease  of 
the  administration  of  chloroform  there  should  be  a  prior 
administration  of  atropine  in  this  manner.  Asked  as  to  an 
experiment  on  a  mongrel  setter  described  In  a  report  of 
the  Suspended  Animation  Committee,  he  said  it  was 
anaesthetized  with  chloroform,  and  i-grain  morphine  was 
also  given  hypcdermlcally.  On  Dr.  Wilson  suggesting 
that,  as  the  tracheal  tube  was  occluded  for  4  min.  20  sec, 
during  that  time  the  anaesthetic  could  not  be  de- 
livered by  his  apparatus,  Professor  Sehafer  said  a 
much  stronger  anaesthetic  was  being  administered  to  the 
animal  durlDg  that  time — carbon  dioxide.  It  was  abso- 
lutely insensible,  and  under  any  circumstances  it  took 
several  minutes  for  an  anlmsl  to  recover  from  chloroform, 
Asked  as  to  several  other  cases  in  which  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  chloroforming  dogs  safely,  the  witness  said  that 
in  these  caseB  it  did  not  matter  very  much  whether  the 
animal  got  an  overdose  of  chloroform  or  not,  because  if  it 
did  they  would  take  another  animal.  The  great  object 
was  to  have  the  animal  very  thoroughly  anaesthetized : 
consequently  they  took  no.  special  precautions  to  pre- 
vent its  being  killed  by  the  anaesthetic  otherwise  than 
observing  it  carefully  and  endeavouring  not  to  give  a 
dose  which  would  actually  kill  It.  He  explained  that  the 
expression,  "  The  animal  took  the  anaesthetic  very  badly,'' 
meant  that  the  anaesthetic  rendered  the  respiration  rapM 
and  shallow,  so  that  there  was  a  fear  of  the  animal  dying, 
not  that  it  was  imperfectly  anaesthetized  ;  it  w^is  rather 
too  much  anaesthetized,  and  went  over  rather  too  quickly. 
Asked   as  to    his  drowning  experiments,  he  said  they 
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were  done  under  a  special  certificate.  In  that  aeries 
of  experiments,  which  were  undertaken  in  order  to 
determine  exactly  what  happened  during  death  by 
drowning,  all  except  two  (the  total  number,  he  thought, 
was  36)  were  conducted  under  complete  anaesthesia 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment ;  bat  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  in  order  to  appraise  the  value  of 
these  experiments,  to  do  a  certain  number  of  control 
experiments  to  observe  whether,  so  far  a3  could  be 
determined,  the  phenomena  would  be  the  same  without 
an  anaesthetic  as  with  an  anaesthetic.  He  therefore  got 
permission  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  do  ten  experi- 
ments without  anaesthetics,  and  he  did  two  of  them.  The 
results  obtained  with  those  two  showed  so  conclusively 
that  the  anaesthetic  did  not  invalidate  the  object  of  the 
experiment  that  he  did  not  perform  the  other  eight 
experiments.  In  the  two  experiments  referred  to  the 
animals  were  simply  drowned  by  being  held  under  water 
and  not  allowed  to  recover  at  all ;  and  the  obvious 
phenomena,  such  as  the  pulse  and  respiration,  were 
observed,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  postmortem  conditions  were  the  same 
when  they  were  drowned  without  any  anaesthetic  as  with 
an  anaesthetic.  Asked  to  describe  his  method  of  resusci- 
tation, he  said  It  consisted  in  laying  the  patient  upon  the 
floor  or  ground,  kneeling  by  his  side,  placing  one's  hands 
flat  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  chest,  and  allowing 
one's  weight  to  fall  upon  it,  so  that  the  air  was  pressed  out 
of  the  lungs.  When  the  weight  of  one's  body  was 
removed,  the  resilience  of  the  chest  wall  caused  the  chest 
to  expand  again,  and  air  was  drawn  into  the  lungs.  By 
repeating  these  movements  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
per  minute— from  12  to  15 — one  could  completely  respire 
a  man,  so  that  he  would  net  feel  any  necessity  for  per- 
forming respiration  himself.  This  he  had  shown  by  an 
experiment  which  he  performed  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  working  in  his  laboratory  upon  snake  poisons.  He 
was  led  to  believe  that  if,  in  cases  of  snake  poisoning, 
artificial  respiration  were  performed  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  poison  might  have  an  opportunity  of  eliminating 
itself,  and  wished  to  know  whether  by  this  method 
one  could  maintain  respiration  for  as  long  as  an  hour. 
He  allowed  the  witness  to  perform  artificial  respiration 
upon  him  for  a  whole  hour  without  himself  at  any  timo 
wishing  to  respire,  or  taking  any  active  part  whatever  in 
respiration.  This  method  of  performing  artificial  respira- 
tion was  entirely  suggested  by  the  results  which  he 
had  obtained  in  resuscitating  dogs  which  had  been 
drowned.  He  found  that  with  dogs,  which  also  had  a 
resilient  bony  cage  like  man,  it  was  possible  to  perform 
artificial  respiration  simply  by  squeezing  the  bony 
cage  and  placing  the  animal  in  a  prone  position,  so  that 
all  fluid  would  flow  out  from  the  mouth,  which  was  allowed 
to  be  dependent.  Simply  pressing  was  sufficient  to  drive 
out  the  water  and  air  which  was  in  the  lung3  and  in  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  resilience  of  the  bony  cage  would 
cause  the  air  to  pass  in  again.  He  had  tried 
experiments  with  Sylvester's  method  with  doga  and 
man,  and  he  had  found  it  was  impossible  by  that 
method,  either  with  dogs  or  man,  to  maintain  respiration. 
One  could  not  do  all  the  complicated  motions  involved  in 
that  method  in  the  space  of  time  required  to  effect  the 
requisite  exchange  of  air  per  minute.  Dr.  Howard's 
method  was  to  apply  pressure  when  the  body  was  on  the 
back ;  that  was  also  an  efficient  method,  but  had  certain 
dangers.  One  was  that  in  applying  the  pressure  to  the 
ribs  one  was  somewhat  liable  in  old  subjects  to  break 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  told  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  a  demonstration  by 
Dr.  Howard  upon  an  elderly  man  in  Dublin,  that 
he  did  actually  break  some  ribs.  Another  danger 
in  cases  of  drowning,  which  came  out  very  strongly  in 
these  experiments  on  drowning  dogs,  was  that  in  drowned 
persons  the  liver  was  enormously  congested,  and  extended 
far  below  the  ribs,  and,  if  one  pressed  upon  this  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  chest,  one  was  liable  to  rupture  the 
liver ;  that  would  be  a  serious  danger  in  applying  Howard's 
method  to  cases  of  drowning.  The  method  which  the 
witness  had  explained  in  which  the  patient  was  placed 
upon  his  face  and  pressure  was  applied  to  the  back,  had 
been  applied  in  three  or  four  cases  of  drowning  with 
succesB  by  hia  students;  to  whom  it  was  now  always 
taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Two  of  these 
occurred  at  the  seaside;  these  were  cases  of  apparent 


drowning  during  bathing.  One  case  in  particular,  of 
which  a  student  told  him,  was  at  Shanklin.  One  .of  his 
fellow  bathers  got  into  difficulties  and  sank,  and  was 
not  pulled  out  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  This  student 
immediately  applied  the  method,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  man  was  up  and  walking  away. 
Tests  of  hia  method  showed  that  neither  Sylvester's 
method  nor  the  Marshall  Hall  method  gave  as  much  air 
as  was  normally  taken  in  with  ordinary  respiration; 
whereas  both  the  Howard  method  and  his  method  gave  a 
sufficient  amount.  It  was  tested  very  carefully  spiro- 
metrically.  Asked  if  he  could  not  have  evolved  his  own 
method  without  experiments  on  dogs,  he  said  that  aa  a 
matter  of  fact  it  waB  suggested  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments.  He  would  not  say  that  he  could  not  have 
evolved  it  without  those  experiments. 
(To  be  continued.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Sir  Thomas  Barlow  has  written  an  introduction  to  a 
little  book  entitled  A  School  for  Mothers,  which  describes 
an  interesting  experiment  now  being  carried  on  in  Somers 
Town.  Mothers  and  girls  are  taught  how  a  baby  should 
be  clothed,  fed,  washed,  and  tended,  and  treated  in  small 
ailments ;  among  other  departments  is  one  for  feeding 
nursing  mothers,  a  provident  club,  a  weighing  depart- 
ment, and  lessons  for  mothers.  The  book,  which  is  illus- 
trated, will  be  published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Horace 
Marshall  and  Son. 

In  an  introductory  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Chiene,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished in  The  Student,  an  interesting  account  of  his  career 
is  given.  The  turning  point  In  his  surgical  training,  he 
says,  was  in  the  spring  of  1866  when  he  was  introduced  by 
Syme  to  his  son-in-law  Joseph  Lister,  then  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Lister  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  that  grasp  fixed  him.  Still 
speaking  of  Lister,  Professor  Chiene  goes  on : 

From  the  day  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1869  as  Mr.  Syme's 
successor  in  the  Clinical  Chair  until  he  went  to  King's  College, 
London,  in  1878,  I  spent  daily  two  hours  in  his  wards— on 
Sunday  afternoons  often  three  or  four  hours.  Lister  went  to 
church  in  the  morning,  and  visited  the  infirmary  in  the  after- 
noon. I  have  repeatedly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  spoken 
of  those  days  when  I  saw  him  at  his  daily  work,  elaborating 
with  zeal  and  patience  and  doggedness  that  imperishable 
system  which  he  has  been  privileged  to  see  an  accepted  fact. 
When  I  knew  him  he  could  count  his  disciples  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands.  Don't  mind  that  red  herring  drawn  across  the 
path  called  aseptic  surgery.  Boiling  water  is  as  much  an 
antiseptic  as  carbolic  acid.  Asepsis  is  the  result,  antisepsis 
is  the  moving  spirit. 

Professor  Chiene  draws  an  interesting  comparison 
between  operative  work  in  the  early  Eighties  and  that  of 
the  present  day— 1878-1885  with  1892-1906.  He  takes 
seven  years  (the  biblical  number)  to  give  a  sufficiently 
wide  range,  his  first  seven  years  compared  with  the  last 
aeven  completed  years.  The  essence  of  the  statistics  is 
that  in  the  firsts  period  752  operations  were  performed, 
107.5  per  annum ;  in  the  latter  period,  twenty-five  years 
afterwards,  2,805  operations,  400.5  per  annum.  During 
the  first  period  he  had  ten  fewer  beds,  but  that,  he  says, 
will  not  account  for  the  difference.  In  the  first  period! 
there  were  only  241  beds  in  the  whole  surgical  house,  now 
there  are  379.  The  amputations  are  practically  the  same, 
107  to  118.  The  excisions  of  joints  are  nearly  doubled, 
58  to  108.  Excision  of  mammae  more  than  doubled,  40  to 
101.  Tumours  trebled,  114  to  353.  Abdominal  surgery 
in  the  first  period  consisted  in  one  case  of  intestinal 
obstruction  due  to  an  adherent  Meckel's  diverticulum, 
as  compared  with  429  laparotomies,  210  of  which 
were  operations  on  the  appendix.  The  first  append- 
ectomy was  done  in  1893,  the  rush  began  in  1901 
and  came  to  a  head  in  1904.  "Why  this  flood,  asks 
the  Professor?  This  is  one  ol  the  unsolved  problems 
which  he  hopes  some  one  of  his  hearers  may  clear  up. 
Operations  on  veins,  5  to  109  ;  operations  on  nerves,  19  to 
33  •  genito  urinary  surgery,  50  to  321 ;  hernia,  radical  cure, 
21  to  233;  strangulated  hernia,  7  to  29.  These  figures  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  great  increase  in  surgical  work 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Mr.  Scott  Carmichael,  Surgical  Registrar,  wrote  a  very 
interesting  paper,  comparing  1850  with  1900,  which  was 
published  in  the  Scottish  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for 
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August,  1902.  Professor  Chiene  has  taken  the  general 
mortality  over  the  two  periods,  and  find's  that  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  was  7.2  between  1878-85 ;  in  the  latter 
period,  1899-1906,  it  was  6  7  per  cent.  These  figures  Include 
all  operations,  and  no  allowance  has  bten  made  for  deaths 
occurring  within  twenty-four  hours  after  admission. 

The  December  number  of  the  Periodical,  issued  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  quotes  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Oxford  Medical  Publications  from  the 
Gold  Coast : 

Having  heard  your  recommendation  from  a  certain  friend  of 
mine  that  you  are  a  general  or  magnanimously  Medical  pub- 
lications. Hence  in  desire  or  Craving  your  indulgence  In  order 
to  forward  me  yoor  Special  Medical  Manuals  which  Consist 
the  assorted  medicene.  Such  as,  a  medecine  for  Education, 
Please  the  main  object  which  Induces  me  to  draw  your  extra- 
ordinary attention  ts  this,  that  I  have  a  son  by  named 

being  a  third  Standard,  the  age  is  23  years  now  ;  But  he  is  too 
much  heavy  mind  with  stupid  as  I  could  not  compare  him  to 
any  one  in  our  Gold  Coast  here.  Being  as  am  a  gentleman  by 
every  one's  known,  should  I  not  endeavour  to  find  a  good 
medicine  for  my  son  to  become  a  fine  or  purest  eehorlar,  the 
properties  of  mine  will  be  in  vain  or  In  other  respects  the  son 
will  be  in  vanity.  So  long  as  this  promulgated  names  has  had 
In  Our  G.  C.  here  I  think  there  will  be  no  hesitation  and 
despatch  as  above  stated,  early  as  quick  as  possible,  So  as  to 
enable  me  to  forward  jou  my  Indent  very  Shortly.  But 
scholars  are  plenty  in  negro  land  and  there  is  a  least  distinc- 
tions of  knowing  better.  These  are  being  required  as  follows. 
viz.  (1)  Memory  Training—  (2)  Pomades  Oils.  (3)  Charms  and 
any  Pills  kind  of  such  medecine  had  at  your  site.  No  fail  and 
oblige.     Wishing  you  Continued  success 

I  am  yours  Affectionately. 

N.B.  Please  if  aDy  medecine  for  eje's  sore  or  dim  eye  kindly 
send  me  the  price  together  with. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  seem  to  make  a  jest  of  a 
request  from  a  distressed  father  on  behalf  of  his  son.  We 
only  cite  the  letter  as  a  remarkable  example  of  "English 
as  She  is  wrote.''  We  only  wish  a  'medecine  of  Educa- 
tion" that  would  cure  a  "too  much  heavy  mind  with 
stupid  "  could  be  found.  It  would  save  the  world  much 
needless  wrangling,  and  would  eliminate  quackery  in 
many  other  things  besides  medicine.  But  what  then 
would  become  of  the  leaders  of  sects  and  discoverers  of 
•'  cures  "  who  prey  on  human  credulity  ? 

In  an  interesting  letter  addressed  to  Science,  Mr.  Chas. 
W.  Hargitt  discusses  a  passage  in  a  recent  book  entitled 
Evolution  and  Animal  Life,  the  authois  of  which,  Messrs. 
Jordan  and  Kellogg,  attribute  the  following  to  John 
Wesley : 

The  ape  is  this  rough  draft  of  man.  Mankind  have  their 
gradations  as  well  as  other  productions  of  our  globe.  There 
is  a  prcdigiocs  number  of  continued  links  between  the  most 
perfect  man  and  the  ape. 

This  would  seem  to  entit'e  John  Wesley  to  be  called  a  fore- 
runner of  Darwin.  Mr.  Hargitt,  however,  points  out  that 
these  statements,  selected  from  different  contexts,  are  not 
attributable  to  Wesley  In  any  proper  sense.  He  thinkB 
the  authors  were  probably  led  astray  by  the  fact  that  a 
work  by  Wesley  entitled  A  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  as 
Revealed  in  the  Creation,  or  a  Compendium  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  contaiES  extended  quotations  from  Bonnet's 
Contemplation  de  1%  Nature,  and  that  among  these  may 
be  found  the  passages  in  question  which  are  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Wesley  himself.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  that  Wesley  to  some  extent  approved  of  the 
views  there  expressed,  as  may,  says  Mr.  Hargitt,  be  in 
ferred  from  the  way  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotations. 
Thus  We9ley  says : 

This  reflection  upon  the  scale  of  beings  la  pursued  at  large 
by  one  of  the  iinest  writers  of  the  age,  Mr.  BoDnet,  of  Geneve 
in  that  beautiful  work.  The  Contemplation  of  Nature. 
When  I  first  read  this  I  designed  to  only  make  some  extracts 
from  it,  to  be  inserted  under  their  proper  beads.  But  under 
further  consideration  I  judged  it  would  be  mora  agreeable,  as 
well  as  more  profitable,  to  the  reader  to  give  an  abridgement 
of  the  whole,  that  the  admirable  chain  of  reasoning  may  be 
preserved,  etc 

Mr.  Hargitt  goes  on  to  say  that  Wesley's  books  abound  in 
examples  of  intelligent  sympathy  with  scientific  activity 
and  progress.  As  an  example  he  gives  the  following 
passage: 

Animal*  of  the  monkey  class  are  furnished  with  hands 
nstead  of  paws  ;  their  ears,  t yes,  eyelids,  lips,  and  breasts  are 
like  those  of  mankind  ;  their  internal  conformation  also  bears 
some  ds»ant  likeness  ;  and  the  whole  offers  a  picture  that  may 


mortify  the  pride  of  such  as  make  their  persons  the  principal 
objects  of  their  admiration.  These  approaches  are  gradual, 
however,  and  some  bear  the  marks  of  our  form  more  strongly 
than  others.  In  the  apeklnd  we  see  the  whole  external 
machine  stroDgly  impressed  with  the  human  likeness  ;  these 
walk  upright,  want  a  tail,  have  lleshy  posteriors,  have  calves 
to  their  legs,  and  fe6t  nearly  like  our?.  In  the  baboorkind  we 
perceive  a  more  distant  approach  ;  .  .  .  the  monkeykicd  are 
removed  a  etep  further,  etc 

This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  slatement  of  Messrs. 
Jordan  and  Kellogg  In  substance,  though  they  mBy  have 
failed  to  verify  their  references. 

The  allusion  to  verification  of  reference  reminds  us  that 
in  his  suggestive  address  on  the  scientific  evidence  in 
surgical  practice  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
December  7tb,  Professor  Howard  Marsh  quoted  John 
Hunter  as  saying  to  Edward  Jenner:  "Don't  think;  go 
and  see."  The  matter  Is  of  no  great  importance;  we  only 
cite  it  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  manner  In  which  a 
passage  that  should  be  familiar  to  our  lips  as  household 
words  Is  constantly  misquoted.  Even  so  precise  a  writer 
as  the  late  Sir  James  Paget  failed  to  give  Hunter's  words 
as  he  wrote  them.  In  his  introduction  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Paget's  Jchn  Hunter,  he  says  : 

Therefore  Hunter's  lesson — "Don't  think,  try'' — is  admirable 
for  all  pursuit  of  science  ;  a  great  contribution  to  scientific 
work,  from  one  who  was  a  fcurgeon,  and  most  truly  a 
"naturalist.'' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  what  John  Hunter  did 
write  to  his  famous  pupil.  The  letter  may  be  found  in 
Barron's  Life  of  Jenner  (vol.  1,  p.  32).  The  passage  is  as 
follows : 

Dear  Jenner, 

....  I  ihank  jou  for  your  experiment  on  the  hedgehog, 
but  why  do  you  ask  me  a  questirn  by  the  way  of  solving  it  ? 
I  think  your  solution  is  just,  but  why  think— why  not  try 
the  exx>ir\ment .'  Repeat  all  the  experiments  upon  a  hedgehog 
as  soonasyou  receive  this,  and  they  will  give  yon  the  solution. 
Try  the  beat.  Cut  off  a  leg  at  the  same  place  ;  cut  off  the 
head  and  expose  the  heart,  and  let  me  know  the  result  of  the 
whole. 

I  am,  dear  Jenner, 

Ever  yours, 

John  Hunter. 
August  2nd. 

The  Italics  are  ours. 

In  Ancient  Britain  axd  the  Lnvaiion  of  Julius  Caeiar  by 
Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes,  which  has  recently  been  issued  from 
the  Clarendon  Press,  there  is  some  interesting  information 
as  to  the  food  of  our  forefathers.    The  author  says  : 

The  focd  of  the  neolithic  population  has  left  more  abundant 
traces  than  their  homes.  The  bones  which  are  strewed  in 
their  sepulchres  and  settlements  show  that  they  lived  in  great 
part  on  venison  and  the  ilesh  of  the  wild  boar  ;  and  the  skull 
of  an  aurochs,  which  was  found  in  the  Fen  country  with  a 
stone  weapon  sticking  in  it,  proves  that  they  also  followed  the 
largest  game.  Unlike  the  palaeolithic  hunters,  they  used  dogs 
in  the  chase ;  and  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  these 
animals  were  the  first  to  be  domesticated.  For  man  was  a 
hunter  before  he  was  a  herdsman  ;  aud  the  dog  would  soon 
begin  to  lick  the  hand  that  rewarded  It  with  a  share  of  the 
slaughtered  boar  or  deer.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  when 
with  advancing  age  dogs  had  become  too  slow  for  hunting, 
they  were  killed  aDd  eaten ;  for  canine  bones,  apparently  of 
old  animals,  were  fonnd  at  Grime's  Graves.  Neolithic  immi- 
grants introduced  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  as  well  as  horned 
cattle  ;  and  all  the  bones  of  the  latter  which  have  been  collected 
from  their  refuse-heaps  and  graves  were  those  of  small  oxen, 
the  scientific  r>ame  of  which — Bos  longifrons — is  familiar  to 
all  students  of  antiquities,  and  which  resembled  their  living 
descendants,  tha  Kerry  cattle  of  Ireland  and  the  small  black 
animals  of  the  Welsh  mountains.  .  .  .  The  meat  was  boiled  in 
rude  hand-mads  vessels  of  earthenware  heated  by  red-hot 
flints,  or,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  frequent  occurrence  In 
barrows  of  charred  bones,  roasted  or  bioiled  over  the  fire  ;  and 
the  remains  of  each  meal  were  left  to  accumulate  in  the 
huts.  .  .  . 

Evidently  people  were  not  vegetarians  In  those  dayF. 

The  State  Legislature  cf  Illinois  has  just  passed  a  Bill 
which  forbids  the  sale  of  cocaine  by  retailers  except  upon 
the  prescription  of  a  duly  registered  medical  practitioner 
which  cannot  be  refilled  or  copied.  Alpha  and  beta 
eucaine  are  included  in  the  prohibition.  They  can  be  sold 
wholesale  only  upon  the  written  order  of  a  registered 
pharmacist  or  licensed  physician,  dentist,  or  veterinarian. 
All  wholesale  dealers  must  keep  a  record  of  all  sales,  which 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Bill  is  virtually  a  duplicate  of  that  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature. 
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rrTrr-    vi-\»-     MiTruvrov     nnspiTtT     nr     tut?  work  was  carried  out  by  resident  surgeons  living  in  the 

IHh    >L\\      MA1LKM1V      UUSrilAli     Ul       lUt  hospital  under  the  superintendence  of  honorary  medical 

BIRMINGHAM   I/UN'G-IX  CHARIT1.  officeis.     The  hospital,   which    was    situated    in    Broad 

The    new  MalPrnity   Hospital    wa3    opened   on    Xovem-  Street,  and  contained  thirteen  beds,  was  closed   in   1868, 

ber  20th   by    Mrs.  Barrow    Cadbury.     The    Lord   Mayor  not   on   account    of   aoy    outbreak    of    puerperal    fever, 

presided,   and  among    those  present    were    the   Bishop  as    in  many    other    institutions    of    the    kind    at    the 

of   Birmingham,  Mrs.  _^==  time,     but      rather 


Vf,    a 


accordance  with 
the  general  opinion 
of  the  day  that  the 
aggregation  of  mid- 
wifery patients  was 
dangerous,  and  also- 
on  acaount  of  the 
costliness  of  the  in- 
patient treatment. 

The  Institution  was- 
remodelled,  and 
changed  its  name  to 
the  Birmingham- 
Lying-in  Chiiity,  and 
up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  carried 
out  a  very  extensive- 
work  among  the  poor 
of  Birmingham  by 
the  system  of  home 
attendance  by  mid- 
wives  under  the  super- 
intendence of  hono- 
rary district  surgeons. 
During  the  thirty-nine- 
years — from  1868  to 
1906—36.705  cases  of 
labour  were  attended 
by  the  midwives  of 
the  Charity,  the 
honorary  district  sur- 
geons being  called  in 
to  cases  of  difficulty 
or  dinger.  The  total 
deaths  of  mothers, 
Ground  Floor  Plan.  including    those    due 

to     septic   diseases     and    those    due    to    accidents    of 


Joseph  Chamber- 
lain (President  of  the 
charity).  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Cook,  Sir 
William  Sinclair  of 
Victoria  University, 
Lady  Holder,  Sir 
Hallewell  and  Lsdy 
Rogers,  Dr.  Mslins, 
Dr.  Robertson,  Dr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  and 
1  'r.  Srnallwood  Savage. 
The  hospital  has 
accommodation  for  24 
beds,  exclusive  of  two 
labour  wards,  and  the 
number  of  beds  will 
suffice  for  the  admis- 
sion of  at  least  300 
cases  a  year.  Mid- 
wives  will  be  trained 
there,  and  special 
attention  will  begiven 
to  the  feeding  and 
rearing  of  infants. 
The  hospital  will  also 
be  the  means  cf  edu- 
cating the  medical 
students  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  obstetrics. 

The  Birmingham 
Lying-in  Charity  was 
founded  In  1842,  and 
for  the  first  twenty- 
six  years  of  its 
existence  was  known 

as     the    Birmingham    Lying-in    Hospital    and    Dispen 
Eary  for  the  Diseases  ol  Women  and  Children.    During  |  childbirth,     has     been    75,    giving    a    mortality     rate. 


First  Floor  Plan. 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


this  period-lE42  to  1868-23.471  midwifery  cases  were  I  of  about  2   per    1,000    deli/eriee.       The    operations    of 
attended ;    of  this  number  1.350  were  in-patients.    The  I  the  Charity  are  conducted  in  seven  districts  by  seven 
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midwives,  and  the  number  oi  cases  delivered  last  year 
was  1,454. 

The  new  building,  which  is  in  the  Georgian  style, 
!s  admirably  constructed.  It  is  divided  into  three 
blocks  connected  by  a  central  corridor.  The  first  block, 
next  Loveday  Street,  contains  on  the  ground  floor  the 
office,  Board  room,  patients'  waiting  room,  and  a  con- 
sultation room,  with  an  examination  room  adjoining. 
The  central  block  contains  the  staircase,  lift,  dispensary, 
clinical  laboratory,  clothes  storage,  and  bathroom  for 
incoming  patients.  The  furthest  block  contains  the 
matron's  sitting-room,  two  bedrooms,  and  the  nurses' 
3itting-room.  The  first  floor  of  the  three  blocks  contains 
a  waiting  ward  lor  6  patients,  having  1,433  cub.  ft. 
of  air  space  for  each  patient,  a  waiting  room  with  two 
beds  for  cases  requiring  special  observation  and  treat- 
ment, a  labour  ward  having  3,100  cub.  ft.  of  air  space,  a 
ward  kitchen,  linen  store,  and  a  convalescent  ward  for 
eight  beds  with  1,672  cub.  ft.  of  air  space  for  each.  There 
is  also  a  large  labour  ward.  On  the  second  floor 
there  are  labour  and  convalescent  wards  similar  to  those 
on  the  first  floor,  and  also  bedrooms  for  staff  nurses  and 
midwives.  There  is  an  isolation  ward  in  the  central  block 
on  the  third  floor,  approached  by  a  bridge  from  the  main 
corridor.  The  stafl'  dining-room,  servants'  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  bedrooms  for  servants  are  situated  on  the 
third  floor,  while  in  the  basement  there  are  the  heating 
apparatus,  sterilizing  room,  and  a  fully  equipped  hand- 
power  laundry.  A  post-mortem  room  and  mortuary  chapel 
have  also  been  provided. 

The  total  cost  was  £16,250,  including  £2,850  for  the 
land,  £11,900  for  the  building  and  the  special  fittings,  and 
£1,500  for  the  furniture  and  surgical  equipment.  The 
response  made  to  the  appeal  for  funds  has  been  so  good 
that  the  hospital  has  been  opened  free  from  debt.  The 
expenditure,  however,  will  be  much  larger  than  formerly, 
so  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  annual  subscriptions,  which 
this  year  amounted  to  about  £420,  to  be  increased  to 
£1.200.  There  are  at  present  250  annual  subscribers  and 
535  donors  to  the  building  fund. 


THE   GENERAL   TREATMENT   OF   SKIN 
DISEASES. 

In  a  post-graduate  lecture  Max  Joseph1  states  that  he 
regards  it  of  utmost  importance  for  the  medical  practi- 
tioner to  master  the  elements  of  the  general  treatment 
of  akin  diseases,  in  order  to  be  able  to  employ  the 
various  means  successfully  in  individual  cases.  In  some 
introductory  observations  he  says  that  while  water  is  a 
commodity  which  every  person  uses  in  the  interests  not 
only  of  cleanliness  but  also  of  comfort,  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  its  use  or  even  to  forbid  it  altogether  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  acute  conditions,  especially  acute  eczema. 
On  the  other  hand,  washing  and  baths  are  of  great  value 
in  removing  scales  and  concretions  of  the  skin,  and  he 
instances  psoriasis  as  a  type  of  condition  in  which  baths 
enable  the  scales  to  be  removed  so  that  healing  applica- 
tions may  be  employed.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  the  value 
often  attached  to  medicated  baths  as  exaggerated,  though 
benefit  is  at  times  derived  either  as  the  result  of  the  mental 
effect  or  by  their  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  the 
organism.  Too  much  hope  must  not  be  placed  in  them, 
and  it  is  immaterial  whether  camomile,  elder,  pepper- 
mint, sage,  thyme,  valerian,  or  calamus  be  added.  Brine, 
sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  baths  are  useful  in  certain 
cases. 

Of  soaps  he  says  that  since  all  are  combinations  of  fatty 
acids  and  alkalies,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  the  effect  is 
always  to  soften  and  remove  the  epidermis  to  a  slight 
extent.  That  this  must  be  bad  for  such  conditions  as 
eczema,  in  which  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
regenerate  the  epidermis,  is  certain.  Freshly-prepared 
superfatted  soaps  would  not  have  this  property,  and 
therefore  may  be  useful  in  such  cases ;  but  he  warns 
against  the  use  of  superfatted  soaps  which  have  been 
stored  for  some  time.  For  cosmetic  purposes  he  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  almond  oil  (5  per  cent.)  with  ordinary 
pure  white  household  soap. 

Ointments  are  the  most  important  preparations  which 
the  dermatologist  has  at  his  disposal,  and  Max  Joseph 
points  out  that  the  chances  of  success  depend  largely  on 
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the  proper  choice  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  stage  in  which  they  will  act  beneficially.  Thus 
while  tar  may  cure  certain  conditions,  it  will  do  definite 
harm  if  applied  too  early.  It  is  further  necessary  to  write 
prescriptions  exactly,  so  that  unpleasant  and  unexpected 
results  do  not  occur  from  an  indifferently  made  ointment. 
He  gives  one  or  two  examples  of  how  he  writes  his  pre- 
scriptions. Erasmus  Wilson's  zinc  benzoic  acid  mixture 
Is  prescribed  as  follows : 

R.  Tinct.  benzoic.  15;grams,  evaporate  to  7.5  grams,  add  zlnci 
oxidi  3  grams,  and  unguentnm  leniens  ad  100  grams. 

Pastes  fulfil  a  very  important  place.  They  have  the 
property  of  absorbing  the  secretion  of  the  surface.  As  the 
type  of  paste  he  cites  the  following  indifferent  zinc  paste : 

I; .  Zinci  oxid.,  amyli,  aa  25  grams:;  vaselin.  americ.  alb.  opt., 
50  grams. 

The  paste  is"  applied  in  a  layer  over  the  affected  part 
and  covered  with  gauze  and  a  muslin  bandage ;  a  little 
linseed  oil  applied  on  a  piece  of  wool  suffices  to  remove 
the  paste.  A  cooling  paste  used  by  Fnna  can  be 
recommended : 

R.  01.  lini.,  aq.  calcis,  aa  30  grams  ;  zlnci  oxid.,  calc.  carb. 
prec. ,  aa  20  grams.     S.  Pasta  zinei  mollis. 

Ointments  and  pastes  require  a  protective  dressing, 
which  is  at  times  a  disadvantage.  Unna  therefore  intro- 
duced a  so-called  "  size  "  (Zera),  which  can  be'applied only 
to  absolutely  dry  skin,  but  which  does  not  require  any 
protection : 

K.  Zinci  oxid.,  gelatin,  alb.,  aa  30  grams;  glycerine  50  grams  ; 
and  aq.  destil.  90  grams. 

This  solid  mass  is  rendered  fluid  over'a  water  bath,  and 
painted  on  to  the  area  with  a  soft  paint-brush.  A  little 
powder  is  then  applied  over  the  surface.  Dieterich's 
glutectone  has  a  similar  function.  Pick's  drying  lini- 
ment, which  may  be  used  under  similar  conditions,  is 
made  of  batstrin  (gum  tragacanth)  5  parts,  glycerine 
2  parts,  and  water  100  parts  ;  it  is  applied  in  a  thin  layer, 
and  dries  as  a  thin  akin.  In  inflammatory  conditions — 
for  example,  pityriasis  rosea,  medicaments  can  be  added 
to  the  liniment. 

R .  Ammonil  sulpho-ichtholici  3  grams ;  linrmentum 
exsiceans  ad  50  grams. 

Joseph  next  describes  the  preparation  and  uses  of 
TJnna's  gelanthum,  caseine  ointment,  Jadassohn's 
mixtures,   paraplasters,  etc. 

He  then  briefly  describes  the  general  principles  of 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  In  dealing  with  acute 
cutaneous  catarrhs,  he  says  that  as  long  as  inflammatory 
signs  are  present,  and  especially  as  long  as  there  is  any 
"  weeping,"  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  employed. 
A  weak  solution  of  aluminium  acetate  applied  every  hali- 
hour  during  the  day  time  yields  good  results  ;  when  this 
fails  a  lotion  of  10  grams  of  resorcin  to  i  litre  of  water 
may  be  traced.  At  night  zinc  and  starch  powder  relieves 
the  inflammatory  symptoms.  As  soon  as  the  surface  is 
dry,  astringent  ointments  may  be  applied,  and  he 
instances  Lassar's  oleum  zinei  as  very  suitable  for  this 
purpose : 

R .    Zinei  oxyd.  pnriss.  60  grams  ;  ol.  olivarum  40  grams. 

When  all  traces  of  weepiDg  have  disappeared  and  the 
inflammation  is  considerably  improved,  the  regeneration 
of  the  epidermis  must  be  stimulated  and  the  itching 
allayed.  The  so  called  keratoplastic  substances,  of  which 
tar  is  the  best,  fulfil  both  purposes.  The  oil  of  cade  also 
is  useful.  When  the  epidermis  is  thickened,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  keratolytic  substances.  The  chief  use  of 
these  is  in  chronic  eczema  with  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  crusts.  Lassar's  salicylic  paste  serves  as  a 
good  example : 

R .  Acid,  salicyl.  2  grams  ;  zinci  oxidi,  amyl.  aa  24  grams  ; 
vaselin.  americ.  alb.  opt.  50  grams. 

In  obstinate  cases  10  per  cent,  salicylic  plasters,  or  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  salicylic  acid  plaster  bandages  may  be 
used.  In  acne  and  other  conditions,  when  it  is  required 
to  remove  epidermis  to  empty  the  sweat  and  sebaceous 
glands,  naphthol  or  resorcin  do  good  : 

R.  Xapbtholl  10  grams;  snlphuris  preclpit.  50  grams; 
vaselin.  ftav.,  saponis  virid.,  ag  20  grams. 

In  dealing  with  itching  in  skin  diseases,  especially  when 
no  changes  in  the  skin  are  seen,  bromocoll  (dibromine 
tannin  gelatine)  is  very  valuable : 

]>.  Bromocoll.  solab.  10  grams;  zinc  oxid,  arayll,  Qa  20 
grams  ;  glycerine  30  grams  ;  and  distilled  water  ad  100  grams. 
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KING   EDWARD'S    HOSPITAL  FUND   FOR 
LONDON. 

A  meeting  ol  the  General  Council  ol  King  Edward's 
Hospital  Fund  for  London  was  held  at  Marlborough 
House  on  December  16th  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
awards  and  grants  to  the  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes 
for  the  present  year.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  in  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (Sir  R. 
Douglas  Powell)  and  the  President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  (Mr.  Henry  Morris). 

Lord  Rothschild,  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  reported  that 
the  amount  received  up  to  December  12th  left,  alter  pay- 
ment of  expenses,  a  balance  of  £147,263  2s.  7d.  Sir  Henry 
Burdett,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Mercy, 
stated  that  in  spite  of  general  depression  throughout  the 
year  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  even  In  small 
sums  from  many  people,  the  actual  results  had  proved 
better  than  in  any  previous  year,  hence  the  sum  which 
the  League  could  contribute  to  the  King's  Fund  would  be 
as  much  as  in  1906— namely,  £18,000. 

Reports  to  the  Council. 

The  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  and  the  Convalescent  Homes  Committee 
were  then  read  by  their  Chairmen,  Mr.  Hurh  C.  Smith, 
Sir  William  Church,  and  Mr.  William  Latham,  K.C., 
respectively.  The  Executive  Committee  recommended  a 
distribution  of  £120  000,  making,  with  the  £1,000 
entrusted  to  the  Fund  for  convalescent  homes  by  the 
London  Parochial  Charities,  a  total  distribution  of 
£121,000.  This  recommendation  was  based  upon  the 
consideration  that,  although  the  legacies  accruing  during 
the  year  and  not  specifically  allocated  to  capital  had 
reached  the  exceptional  amount  of  £60,000,  It  was  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years — namely,  £20,000 — which 
should  be  taken  as  the  sum  available  for  distribution  from 
this  source. 

The  Awards. 

The  Distribution  Committee  prefaced  its  list  of  awards 
by  sundry  observations.  It  found  Itself  in  possession  of 
£10,000  more  to  award  than  last  year,  when  the  total  was 
£110,000,  while  the  number  of  hospitals  applying  for 
grants  was  only  99,  as  against  105  in  the  previous  period. 
In  other  words,  six  Institutions  had  fallen  out,  among 
these  being  the  City  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  which,  owing  to 
the  amalgamation  carried  out,  had  ceaBed  to  exist  as  a 
separate  Institution.  Five  throat,  nose,  and  ear  hospitals  were 
negotiating  with  a  view  to  amalgamation,  and  on  this 
understanding  a  sum  of  £2,000  would  be  set  aside  Instead 
of  making  separate  grants  to  each  hospital ;  the  money 
would  not  be  held  over  Indefinitely,  nor  would  it  be  paid 
if  the  amalgamation  were  not  carried  out.  A  liberal  offer, 
which  Included  an  annual  grant  of  £1,500  for  five  years 
had  been  made  to  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital,  and 
would  take  effect  should  It  amalgamate  with  the  North- 
west London  Hospital.  The  grant  to  Guy's  Hospital,  total- 
ling altogether  £15,000,  was  much  larger  than  usual,  but 
was  thought  desirable  in  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
Its  out-patient  department  being  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£20,000.  Note  was  made  of  the  fact  that  some  hospitals  took 
anabnormal  time  in  closing  their  annual  accounts;  all  those 
who  applied  for  grants  should  be  expected  to  present  their 
accounts  not  later  than  April  16th  each  year.  The  full 
list  of  awards  was  then  presented,  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  a  grant  did  not  necessarily 
imply  dissatisfaction  with  the  Institution  concerned.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  list  cover  some  of  the  principal 
hospitals,  large  and  small,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ground  on  which,  when  stated,  awards  were  made  or 
withheld: 

•GRANTS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  HOSPITALS  DISTRIBUTION 
COMMITTEE. 

Bolingbroke  Hospital.— £3,000,  ol  which  £2,500  to  reduce  building 
debt. 

Cancer  Hospital.— 'So  grant.  The  Committee  are  glad  to  see  that  no 
assistance  from  the  Fund  is  required. 

Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.— £100,  to  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Cheyne  Hospital  for  Pick  and  Incurable  Children.— £50,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  factthat  some  curable  eases  areadmitted. 

City  0]  London  Hospital  jor  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Pari.  E.— 
£2,500. 

Dreadnought  Hospital.— £2,500. 

East  End  Mothers'  Lying-in  Ho.ne.-£500,  of  which  £350  to  alterations. 


East  London  Hospital  for  Children.— £2,000,  of  which  £1,000  to 
improvements. 

Evelina  Hospital.-£1.,2o0,  of  which  £1,000  to  reduction  of  out-patient 
building  debt. 

French  Hospital- £200. 

Friedenheim  Hospital.—  £50. 

German  Hospital.— £200. 

Gordon  Hospital  for  Fistula,  ctc.—£2b. 

Great  JS'orthem  Central  Hospital.— £2,000,  of  which  £800  to  complete 
purchase  of  land. 

Guy's  Hospital.— £15,000,  of  which  £10,000  is  an  exceptional  grant  to 
enable  the  new  out-patient  department  to  be  taken  in  hand  during  the 
present  winter. 

Home  and  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children.— £250,  of  which  £100  to  reduce 
debt  on  mortuary. 

Hospital  for  Consumption.— £2,500;  the  Committee  view  with  special 
satisfaction  the  work  done  by  this  institution  in  its  country 
sanatorium. 

Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis.— £1,000,  of  which  £500  to  improve- 
ments, including  an  operating  room. 

Hospital  for  Invalid  Gentlewomen.— £1,000,  an  exceptional  grant 
towards  building  fund. 

Italian  Hospital  -£500. 

Kensington  General  Hospital  (laic  Queen's  Jubilee  Hospital.).  —  No  grant. 

King's  College  Hospital.— £7.000,  of  which  £6,000  to  removal  fund. 

London  Homoeopathic  Hospital.— £150. 

London  Hospital—  £10,000. 

London  Loci:  Hospital.  — £1,100,  of  which  £600  to  nursing  accommo- 
dation. The  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  substantial 
grant  towards  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  Hospital  at  Dean  Street 
when  a  definite  scheme  lias  been  submitted  and  approved. 

London  Temperance  Hospital.— £1,600,  of  which  £1,000  to  out-patient 
debt. 

Metropolitan  Hospital.— £2,500  ;  the  Committee  are  pleased  to  see  the 
successful  efforts  being  made  to  reduce  expenditure. 

Miller  Hospital  (Greenwich).— £2.000,  of  which  £1,250  to  extension, 
provided  the  scheme  is  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  50  beds. 

y,:i,>  Hospital  for  Women.— £1,000,  of  which  £250  to  electric  light. 

NorthrWest  London  Hospital.— £250,  in  consideration  of  the  work 
done  by  the  hospital  pending  the  decision  as  to  its  future. 

Paddington  Green  Children's  Hospital.— £750,  of  which  £250  to  reduce 
debt.  The  Committee  view  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  made  to 
reduce  expenditure. 

Passmorc  Edwards  Acton  Cottage  Hospital.— £50. 

Passmore  Edxoar<ls  East  Ham  Hospital.— £50. 

Passmore  Edwards  Hospital  fur  Willcsd.cn.— £25. 

Passmore  Edwards  Cottage  Hospital,  Wood  Green.— So  grant. 

Poplar  Hospital.— So  grant;  a  well-managed  economical  institution. 

Eoyal  Eye  illospital.— £600 ;  the  Committee  are  glad  to  see  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  bed. 

Eoyal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City  Road.— £1,000,  an  excep- 
tional grant  to  open  a  fund  lor  a  country  sanatorium.  The  Com- 
mittee consider  that  an  open-air  sanatorium  in  the  country  is 
essential  for  the  consumptive  patients  of  this  hospital. 

Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women.— £1,750,  the  Valance 
required  to  close  the  building  fund  to  be  paid  first  out  of  this  f  rant.   ■ 

Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  — So  grant;  the  Con  mittee 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  Hospital  does  not  require  assistance  frcm  the 
Fund  this  year. 

Si.  George's  Hospital.— £2,100. 

St.  John's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.— £100. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Paddington.— £3,500. 

St.  Monica's  Hospital.- £150,  of  which  £50  to  verandah. 

Santa  Clam  Home.—£2b,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  some 
curable  cases  are  admitted. 

South  Wimbledon,  Merlon,  and  District  Cottarje  Hospital.— So  grant : 
the  Committee  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  grant  towards 
rebuilding  when  au  approved  scheme  is  set  on  foot. 

University  College  Hospital.— £3,000  ;  the  Committee  are  glad  to  see 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  per  bed. 

II  est  London  Hospital.— £3,000,  of  which  £1,500  to  reduce  bank  debt; 

Wcsl.inn.sier  Hospital— £Z,Q00. 

Convalescent  Homes. 
The  sum  of  £1,000  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convalescent 
Homes  Committee  by  the  London  Parochial  Charities  was 
recommended  to  be  distributed  among  17  institutions,  prefer- 
ence as  in  previous  years  being  given  to  those  directly  con- 
nected with  tho  London  hospitals.  The  highest  award  was 
£200,  this  ~um  going  to  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  belonging  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Consumption  Sanatoriums. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
reports,  and  in  doing  so  made  brief  observations  on  their 
contents.  The  receipts  for  the  year,  he  said,  Included  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Carnegie  of  £100,000,  and  some  unusually 
large  legacies,  but  the  former  would  probably  be  treated 
as  capital,  and  In  disposing  of  legacies  It  would  be 
wise  to  continue  the  policy  of  the  past,  and  only  treat 
as  available  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  receipts 
from  this  source  tln  the  foregoing  five  years.  Guy's 
Hospital  had  already  collected  half  the  sum  re- 
quired for  the  rebuilding  of  its  out-patient  department, 
so  that  if  the  Fund  Instead  of  spreading  the  sum  which 
in  any  ease  It  was  likely  to  give  over  a  number  of  years 
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granted  the  sum  forthwith,  tbe  work  could  be  put  in 
hand  at  ones.  This  was  In  itself  desirable,  and  moreover 
the  contribution,  by  enabling  the  work  to  be  done 
during  the  present  winter,  would  benefit  materially  those 
employed  upon  such  building,  as  well  as  those  for  whom 
the  building  was  intended.  The  grant  towards  the  removal 
of  King's  College  Hospital  would  bring  the  total  distribu- 
tion from  the  Fund  to  that  purpose  up  to  £22,000.  A 
subject  which  ought  to  engage  the  most  serious  attention 
of  tne  Fund  In  the  early  future  wa9  that  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  consumption;  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
Distribution  Committee  was  giving  special  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  sanatoriums,  for  whether  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  should  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  ordinary  hospital  work  or  otherwise,  the  need 
of  sanatoriums  for  London  patients  suffering  from  this 
disease  was  very  great,  and  the  Fund  should  do  whatever 
It  coald  to  encourage  their  establishment.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  a  large  number  of  other  subsidiary  questions, 
including  the  date  at  which  annual  reports  and  accounts 
should  be  issued  by  hospitals  ;  It  did  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  three  and  a  half  months  should  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  time  for  any  hospital  to  prepare  its 
annual  statement  to  its  subscribers.  The  amalgamation 
of  orthopaedic  hospitals  was  now  complete,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  next  year  a  similar  report  could  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Hampstead  General  Hospital  and  the 
North-West  London  Hospital,  and  concerning  the  throat, 
nose,  and  ear  hospitals.  Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  value 
of  hospitals  to  insurance  companies  in  connexion  with 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  acknowledgement 
made  of  ttie  assistance  received  from  the  League  of  Mercy 
and  the  London  parochial  charities.  Sir  Eyre  Shaw  and 
Captain  Wells  were  thanked  for  their  report  on  fire 
prevention,  and  acknowledgement  made  o!  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  Fund  to  its  honorary  officials  and  to  the 
members  of  the  various  committees.  The  year's  work 
had  been  unusually  heavy  in  consequence  of  business 
entailed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Fund.  Very  much  to 
their  regret,  one  of  their  honorary  secretaries — Mr. 
Danvers  Fower— was  about  to  retire.  It  was  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  his  services.  The  statistical  report 
which  he  had  compiled  was  in  itself  an  enormous  asset  to 
the  Fund,  while  his  qualities  as  a  man  of  business  and  of 
practical  experience  in  the  hospital  world  were  too  well 
known  to  need  comment.  He  would  remain  on  the  Council 
and  Executive  Committee,  where  his  advice  would  always 
be  available,  and  his  post  as  one  of  the  honorary  secre- 
taries be  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  Fry. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  In  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  His 
Highness's  remarks  about  Mr.  Danvers  Power,  of  whose 
work  he  had  had  experience  in  connexion  with  trie  Queen's 
Unemployed  Fund.  The  relationship  between  general 
hospitals  and  Poor-law  infirmaries  and  outdoor  relief 
generally,  required  attention,  There  was  considerable 
overlapping,  and  a  committee  of  the  Fund  might  well  look 
into  the  matter.  There  was  demand  for  the  compulsory 
notification  of  tuberculosis,  but  if  it  were  hurriedly  com- 
piled with,  there  would  be  an  enormous,  almost  an  over- 
whelming, claim  made  for  new  sanatoriums.  He  hoped  to 
circulate  a  report  on  the  subject  next  month. 

The  reports  were  then  adopted. 

The  Fotuse  of  the  Fund. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  then  addressed  the  meeting  with 
reference  to  the  alterations  entailed  by  Incorporation  of 
the  Fund  under  the  Act  granted  last  session.  Under  that 
Act  It  would  bs  his  duty  to  appoint  a  new  Council  every 
year;  such  appointment  must  be  made  in,  and  In  respect 
of,  the  year  in  which  the  Council  was  to  act.  He  would 
therefore  not  nominate  the  Council  for  next  year  until 
next  January,  but  it  was  his  intention  to  invite  all  those  who 
had  hitherto  given  their  help  to  continue  their  services, 
and  he  had  also  secured  the  assistance  of  some  naw 
members.  The  first  work  of  the  new  Council  would 
probably  be  to  delegate  some  of  its  powers  to  committees, 
and  In  orier  that  the  meeting  in  January  might  be  purely 
formal,  the  resolutions  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
forward  had  been  prepared  in  aivance,  so  that  they  mi?ht 
be  discussed  forthwith.  The  wav  In  which  the  work  of 
the  Fund  had  hitherto  been  divided  was  satisfactory,  and 
la  pursuance  of  his  duty  In  nominating  the  memr-ers 
of    the    various    comni'ttees,  he  proposed  in    the    first 


instance  to  proceed  on  the  principle  ol  not  nominating 
any  one  to  more  than  one  committee.  The  honorary  secre- 
taries, however,  should  have  the  right  to  attend  and  speak 
at  all  committees,  though  they  would  be  unable  to  vote 
except  at  that  to  which  they  belonged.  If  the  Council 
decided  to  delegate  its  powers  to  committees  their  work, 
tinder  tbe  draft  resolution  would  be  a3  follows :  The 
Finance  Committee  would  deal  with  all  matters  of  invest- 
ment ;  the  Distribution  Committee  would  advise  the 
General  Council  as  regards  the  hospitals,  deciding  which 
of  them  should  be  placed  on  the  list  for  consideration, 
and  making  rules  for  their  observation  in  connexion  with 
their  applications  for  grants.  Their  Visitors,  whose  work 
was  personal  rather  than  corporate,  he  would  nominate  as 
officials  at  a  later  date.  The  Convalescent  Homes  Com- 
mittee would  advise  as  to  grants  to  convalescent  homes 
and  sanatoriums  beyond  the  metropolitan  area.  The  fact 
that  these  were  outside  the  area  at  present  visited  by 
the  Fund  should  not  preclude  consideration  of  their 
claims.  Many  of  their  inmates  were  patients  from  the 
London  hospitals.  Some  portion  ol  the  Fund,  he 
trusted,  might  be  devoted  to  them  next  year. 
As  hitherto,  he  hoped  himself  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  regularly,  but  should  he  be  unable  to  do  so,  he 
would  like  to  think  that  his  place  as  president  would  be 
taken  by  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Smith,  who  would  bring  his  long 
experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
service  of  the  Council.  It  was  doubtful  whether  any 
standing  orders  were  necessary,  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Fund  was  in  its  broad  Hne3  laid  down  by  the  Act  and  all 
would  desire  to  give  effect  to  it  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in 
the  letter.  The  draft  resolutions  appointing  committees 
provided  for  current  work,  and  deiiaed  the  power  of  the 
committees ;  the  Distribution  Committee  in  particular 
possessing  that  of  makirig  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
observation  of  institutions  applying  for  grants.  Under 
the  Act,  the  machinery  of  the  Fund  was  subject  lo  annual 
reconstruction,  and  what  was  decided  to  be  best  now  was 
not  to  be  regarded  an  immutable  law  for  all  time,  or  even 
for  the  year  after  next.  The  Prince  of  Wales  then  named 
the  persons  whom  he  proposed  to  appoint  as  members 
of  the  Committee  and  invited  discussions  of  the  resolu- 
tions, and  concluded  his  speech  by  congratulating  all 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Fund  up  to  the  present. 
Great  results  had  been  achieved,  and  it  was  stattlng  upon 
a  new  era.  The  King  watched  over  it  with  an  interest  no 
less  keen  than  on  the  day  of  Its  foundation,  and  he  him- 
self nr ver  lost  sight  of  its  great  responsibilities,  and  of 
the  duty  of  directing,  and  encouraging  and  supportiog 
efficient  administration  of  the  London  hospitals. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Collins,  the  resolutions- 
mentioned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  t'cun  approved, 
a  further  resolution  being  adopted  which  gave  the 
Executive  Committee  power  to  act  for  the  General  Council 
in  all  matters  not  covered  by  the  duties  assigned  to  tbe 
various  committees,  and  to  spend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£3,500  on  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  presiding. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  sum  collected  for  the  erection  of  a  Cancer  Institute 
at    Heidelberg    now    amounts    to    878,185   marks    (about 

£43,909.). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  M»dieine  has 
given  notice  that  its  library  and  offices  will  be  eloped  from 
the  evening  of  Monday,  December  23rd,  to  December  39th 
at  2.0  p  m. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  before  leavicg  Kensing- 
ton Palace,  conferred  upon  Dr.  A.  J.  Rice  <  >xley,  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  tbe  Order  o!  Isabella  the  Catholic,  in  recog- 
nition of  services  rendered  during  the  visit  of  His  Majesty 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Amon<;  those  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute this  month  are  Dr.  R.  T.  Hewlett,  Director  of  the 
Public  Health  Laboratories,  King's  College,  London;  Dr. 
E.  P.  Lachapelle.  Laval  University,  Montreal  :  Dr.  G.  1'. 
McCleary,  M.O.H.  Hampstead;  Dr.  Frederick  Monti- 
zambert,  Director-General  of  Public  Health,  Ottawa, 
Canada;  Dr.  J.  Andrew  Turner,  Health  Department, 
Bombay,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
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The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Wells  and  Baths, 
Harrogate,  writes  that  the  statement  in  Dr.  II.  T.  A. 
Warnock's  presidential  address  before  the  lister  Branch 
published  in  the  British  Meoicai.  Journal  of  November 
30th,  page  1583,  that  the  water  of  the  Old  Well,  Harrogate, 
contained  only  0.531  in.  per  gallon  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen was  incorrect,  it  contains  according  to  an  analysis  of 
Professor  Thorpe,  10.16  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  per  gallon. 

The  medical  practitioners  of  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  resolved  to  give  notice  that 
in  future  the  rate  of  pay  for  all  sick  club3  shall  be  not  less 
than  4s.  a  member  per  annum,  the  rate  to  apply  to  all 
members  — men,  women,  and  juveniles.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  no  discount  should  be  given  to  sick  clubs 
In  the  form  of  rebates  or  presentp,  and  that  no  medical 
man  should  become  an  honorary  member  of  a  sick  club, 
and  that  those  who  were  already  honorary  members  should 
Tesign  such  membership.  We  publish  these  facts  for  the 
information  of  the  profession,  and  we  understand  that 
Dr.  John  C.  Pounden,  Ironville  House,  Alfreton,  Derby- 
shire, will  reply  to  any  inquiries  which  medical  men  may 
•wish  to  address  to  him  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  of 
action. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund,  on  December  17th,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, recommending  the  distribution  of  £68,131  among 
159  hospitals,  57  dispensaries,  and  27  nursing  associations, 
wfs  adopted.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Rev.  L.  S. 
Lewis  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  Committee  on  the 
giound  that  it  had  made  no  grant  to  the  Antivivisection 
Hospital  in  Battersea.  As  an  answer,  the  Lord  Mayor 
read  a  resolution,  in  which  the  Distribution  Committee 
-expressed  tte  opinion  that,  as  the  Antivivisection  Hospital 
did  notcomply  with  those  general  conditions  which  should 
govern  any  hospital  designed  to  give  the  best  form  of 
relief  to  the  sick  poor,  no  grant  could  be  recommended. 
A  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  topic  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Holland,  who  said  that  the  patients  of  this 
hospital  were  refused  some  of  the  greatest  benefits  known 
to  the  human  race.  It  was  a  miserable  hospital,  miserably 
equipped,  and,  as  i(s  woik  was  not  based  on  considera- 
tions which  were  for  the  benefib  cf  its  patients,  it  ought 
not  to  be  helped  by  the  Fund. 

Speaking  at  aieeent  llower  show,  Dr.  Brown  of  Bacup, 
showed  that  the  healthiness  of  plant  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood cf  large  manufacturing  towns  was  increased  by  filter- 
ing the  air  of  greenhc  uses  through  muslin,  and  proceeded 
to  suggest  that  a  corresponding  step  would  be  useful  in 
■ordinary  houses.  Muslin  curtains,  he  thought,  should  te 
used  quite  as  much  in  winter  as  in  summer,  for  owing  to 
the  increased  use  of  coal  fires  the  air  contained  far  more 
solid  matter.  The  healthiness  of  houses  wc.uld  be  increased 
if  all  inlets  were  covered  by  filters  made  of  unstarched  and 
unironed  muslin,  which  could  be  easily  cleaned  and  re- 
placed. The  suggestion  is  attractive,  and  its  value  might 
easily  be  tested  on  any  foggy  day,  by  comparing  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  room  in  which  a  window  was  partly  open  with 
that  of  one  in  which  a  window  was  open  to  the  same  extent 
hut  the  aperture  guarded  by  a  muslin  curtain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  solid  impurities  of  the  air  such  as  might  be 
removed  by  filtration  of  this  character,  count  for  a  good 
deal  in  the  production  of  bronchitis,  which  year  by  year  in 
the  winter  months  is  the  immediate  cause  of  grave  illness 
and  mortality,  especially  among  persons  of  comparatively 
advanced  age. 

The  French  Government,  wishing  to  restrict  the  use  of 
opium  in  the  French  possessions  in  the  Far  East,  directed 
the  Governor-General  of  Indo-China  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  report  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
complete  prohibition  of  opium  without  transition  would 
cause  serious  discontent  among  the  natives.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  impossible  to  enforce  such  prohibition  so 
long  as  China  has  not  completely  suppressed  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy.  Even  if  the  interdiction  were  possible, 
it  ought  not  to  be  carried  out  until  resources  had  been 
found  that  would  make  up  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  this  product,  which 
amounts  to  seven  million  piasters — about  one-fcurth  of 
the  whole  budget.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor - 
Oeneral  has  pronounced  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
gradual  restriction  of  the  use  of  opium  by  increasing  its 
price  in  proportion  varying  according  to  the  regions, 
whether  more  or  less  distant  from  the  centres  of  Chinese 
production.  Since  June  19th  last  an  ordinance  has  been 
issued  in  this  sense.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  forbidden 
the  opening  of  any  opium  den  in  the  territory  of  Indo- 
China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
holding  that  France  could  not  permit  its  functionaries  to 
give  the  example  of  the  most  fatal  of  habits  to  those  whom 
their  duty  is  to  teach  Western  civilization,  has  ordered  the 


local  administration  to  forbid  expressly  the  use  of  opium 
to  all  the  functionaries  and  agents  cf  every  rank  and  ser- 
vice. Those  infringing  this  rule  will  be  debarred  from  all 
promotion  till  they  have  completely  renounced  the  habit. 
Analogous  measures  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  native 
(unctionaries. 

International  Fibst  Aid  Cokgrbss.— The  First  Inter- 
national First  Aid  and  Life- Saving  Congress  will  be  held  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  Whitsun  week,  1908,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  Count  von  Posadowsky.  The 
Honorary  President  of  the  Committee  is  His  Excellency 
Professor  von  Esmarch  ;  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  was  to  have  been  the  late  Professor 
Moritz  Schmidt.  Forty  foreign  Governments  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  delegates.  The  work  of  the  Congress  will  consist 
in  lectures  en  subjects  of  general  interest  by  eminent  profes- 
sional men,  and  in  discussions  in  the  Sections.  The 
following  are  the  Sections:  (1)  Medical  first  aid  in  acci- 
dents ;  (2)  instruction  of  non-professionals  in  first  aid  ; 
(3)  ambulance  work  in  towns  ;  (4)  ambulance  work  in  the 
country,    in    industrial    and    small    communal    centres  ; 

(5)  ambulance  woik  in  land  traffic  (railway,  underground 
railway,    electric  railway,    and  automobile  traffic),  etc.  ; 

(6)  ambulance  work  at  sea, and  on  inland  and  coast  waters; 

(7)  ambulance  work  in  mines  and  similar  woiks  :  (8)  ambu- 
lance work  for  fire  brigades  ;  (9)  ambulance  work  in  the 
mountains ;  (10)  ambulance  work  in  the  hunting  field, 
sports,  etc.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  are 
German.  English,  and  French.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
OrganizingCommitt.ee  are  Dr.  A.  Ettlinger,  and  Dr.  Fromm, 
of  Frankfort:  Dr.  Felix  Hiibel,  Dr.  Korman,  and  Dr. 
Streffer,  of  Leipzig :  Dr.  Kohler,  of  Munich  ;  Professor- 
Manes  of  Berlin  ;  and  Hen  en  A.  Scharff,  engineer,  and  Dr. 
Schleussner,  factory  director,  both  of  Frankfort. 

Prizes  of  the  Academte  db  Medecine.— The  principal 
prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  have 
this  year  been  awarded  as  follows  :  The  Louis  Boggio  prize 
of  £172  (triennial)  was  awarded  to  Professor  A.  Calmette, 
Director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Lille,  and  Dr.  C. 
Guerin,  Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  same  institute,  for 
their  researches  on  the  intestinal  origin  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  on  vaccination  against  tuberculosis  by 
the  digestive  channels  ;  the  Adrien  Buisson  prize  of  £420 
(triennial)  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  complete  cure 
for  diseases  hitherto  recognized  as  incurable  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Dnnter,  professeur-agrigi  at  the  Army  Medical 
School  of  Yal-de-Gntce,  for  his  bacteriological  researches 
on  bacillary  dysentery,  its  specific  germ,  and  anti- 
dysenteric  serumtherapy ;  the  Chevillon  prize  of  £60 
(annual)  to  Dr.  Joseph  Okinczic,  of  Paris,  for  a  contribution 
to  the  surgical  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  colon.  The 
Desportes  prize  of  £52  (annual)  for  the  best  work  on 
therapeutics  was  divided  between  Dr.  Albert-Weil,  of 
Paris,  for  his  Manual  of  Electrotherapy  (£32)  and  Dr. 
Niclot  for  a  paper  on  the  mosquitos  of  Oran  during  the 
vears  1904-6  in  relation  to  malaria  (£20).  The  Theodore 
Herpin  prize  of  £120  (annual)  for  the  best  work  on  epilepsy 
pnd  nervous  diseases,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  L.  Alquier,  of 
Paris,  for  his  work  on  nervous  disorders  in  Pott's  disease  : 
the  Huguier  prize  of  £120  (triennial)  for  the  best  work  on 
diseases  of  women  was  awarded  to  Drs.  F.  Jayle  and  X. 
Bender,  of  Paris,  for  their  work  on  leucoplasia  of  the  vulva, 
vagina,  and  uterus  :  the  Laborie  prize  of  £200  (annual)  for 
the  best  work  on  surgery  wfs  awarded  to  Dr.  G.  Luys,  of 
Paris,  for  his  work  on  exploration  of  the  urinary  apparatus; 
the  Louis  prize  of  £120  (triennial)  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
radium  treatment  of  neoplasms  was  awarded  to  Drs. 
J.  Eelot  and  G.  Ilaret,  of  Paris,  and  M.  Auguste  Jaugeas. 
Load  cf  the  laboratory  of  medical  radiology  at  the  Saint 
Antoire  Hospital,  Paris.  The  Meynot  prize  of  £104  for 
the  best  work  on  diseases  of  the  eyes  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Etienne  Ginestous,  of  Bordeaux,  fcr  a  paper  on 
granular  ophthalmia  in  France  ;  the  Tarnier  prize  of  £180 
(annual)  for  the  best  work  on  gynaecology  was  not 
awarded,  but  Dr.  X.  Bender  received  an  honourable 
mention  for  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  tuberculosis  of 
the  vulva.  The  Barbier  prize  of  £80  (annual)  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  complete  cure  for  diseases  hitherto 
recognized  as  incurable,  such  as  hydrophobia,  cancer, 
epilepsy,  scrofula,  cholera,  etc.,  was  divided  between 
Professor  Cadeac,  of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  for 
experimental  researches  on  the  cents  gion  of  tuberculosis; 
Dr.  E.  Francois-Dainville,  of  Paris,  for  an  essay  on  dis- 
turbances of  nutrition  and  of  urinary  elimination  m  dia- 
thesic  dermatoses  (eczema  and  psoriasis) :  and  Dr.  A. 
Roussel,  of  Saint-Etienne,  for  an  essay  on  ankylostomiasis 
in  theccal-mining  district  of  Saint-Etienne.  The  annual 
prize  cf  £40,  offered  by  the  Academy  itself,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules,  was  awarded  to  Drs.  Leon  Bernard  and  Bigart, 
of  Paris. 
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MEDICAL   INSPECTION   AND   AFTER. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  after 
expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  had  learnt 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  had  fully 
accepted  the  principle  of  the  compulsory  medical  exami- 
nation of  school  children,  referred  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  together  with  certain  resolutions  bearing  upon  it 
from  several  Divisions,  to  the  Medico-Political  Committee, 
and  this  Committee  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
with  instructions  to  take  action  should  any  emergency 
arise. 

Such  an  emergency  was  created  by  the  issue  of  the 
Board  of  Education's  memorandum  to  local  education 
authorities.  The  subcommittee  has  accordingly  drawn 
up  a  memorandum,  has  forwarded  it  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  publishes  it  in  the  Supplement  of  this 
week,  for  the  information  of  the  Divisions,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  give  the  matter  early  con- 
sideration. Upon  the  question  whether  the  supervision 
of  this  work  should  be  carried  out  by  medical  officers  of 
health  or  by  medical  officers  specially  appointed  for  this 
purpose  no  final  opinion,  so  far  as  the  point  affects  the 
principal  school  medical  officers  of  large  districts,  has 
at  present  been  expressed.  As  regards  the  officers  who 
are  to  be  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  inspection, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  view  that  these 
duties  could  not,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  duties  already  required  of  medical  officers  of 
health,  be  efficiently  discharged  by  them  personally. 

In  the  paragraphs  discussing  the  definition  of  the 
duties  which  should  be  assigned  to  "school  medical 
officers  the  Committee  has  supplied  a  deficiency  in  the 
memorandum  by  giving  a  general  definition  of  such 
duties,  laying  it  down  that  the  school  medical  officer 
should  "  concern  himself  with  all  matters  affecting,  or 
"  tending  to  affect,  the  health  of  those  who  work  in 
"  the  schools,  except  so  far  as  any  such  matters  be 
"  specifically  excluded  from  the  scope  of  his  duties  as 
"  medical  inspector,  among  matters  so  excluded  being 
"  (a)  the  treatment  of  disease;  (b)  the  visitation  of  the 
"  homes  of  the  children."' 

The  concluding  words  of  this  definition— that  is  to 
say,  exceptions  («)  and  (&)— raise  a.  point  which  we 
venture  to  hope  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
Divisions,  but  will  be  thoroughly  discussed^by  them,  so 
that  the  Committee  may  bo  able  to  formulate  an 
opinion  upon  a  matter  which  must  seriously  engage 
public  and  professional  opinion  as  soon  as  the  system 
cf  medical  inspection  has  got  to  work.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  a  school  containing  500  children  the  school 
medical  officer  finds  100  children  presenting  some 
departure  from  the  healthy  standard— the  estimate  is 
not  a  high  one  and  may  easily  be  exceeded  ;  of  this  100 
children  some  will  be  mentally  deficient,  and  the 
method  of  dealing  with  them  is  more  or  less  settled,  but 
among  the  remainder  there  will  be  children  suffering 
from  errors  of  refraction,  or  from  deafness  or  obtuseness 
due  to  naso-phaiyngeal  disease,  from  sore  heads,  and  so 


on.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  children  ?  At 
present  the  general  policy  followed  is  to  notify  the 
parents  and  to  advise  them  to  obtain  suitable 
medical  treatment,  and  meanwhile  to  exclude  the 
children;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  done 
in  most  places,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  theory 
under  which  educational  authorities  are  at  present 
working.  If  the  parents  continue  to  neglect  the 
child,  they  may  be  prosecuted  for  not  sending  the 
excluded  child  to  school,  but  this  is  a  roundabout 
method  of  obtaining  the  object  in  view,  and  has  an 
appearance  of  hardship  on  the  parents  which  public 
opinion  will  not,  we  believe,  continue  long  to  tolerate. 
There  is  a  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  hospitals  to 
receiving  large  batches  of  children  from  the  schools  for 
treatment,  and  there  are  many  obvious  objections  to 
any  arrangements  having  a  pecuniary  basis  between 
the  education  authority  and  the  hospital.  Already 
certain  education  authorities  are  providing  treatment 
for  some  of  the  simpler  ailments,  such  as  sore  heads; 
and  others  are  encouraging  schemes  for  providing 
children  with  spectacles.  We  may,  however,  be  quite 
certain  that  the  system  will  not  stop  here,  and  that 
in  time  there  will  be  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  education  authorities  to  provide  treatment  for 
other  minor  disabling  ailments,  such  as,  for  instance, 
adenoids ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  brought  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  establishment,  at  any 
rate  in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  of  school 
clinics,  places  where  children  attending  the  schools 
will  be  medically  examined  and  treated  with  a  view 
of  restoring  them  to  a  state  of  health  warranting 
their  further  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  What 
is  the  essential  difference  between  a  school  clinic  and 
an  out-patient  departments  Are  these  school  clinics 
to  be  staffed  by  special  officers,  whole-time  or  part- 
time,  or  are  they  to  be  staffed  by  the  members  of  the 
community  whose  natural  duty  it  is  to  advise  and 
treat  such  children — that  is  to  say,  the  general  prac- 
titioners of  the  country  ?  These  are  questions  which 
will  have  to  be  answered.  With  regard  to  providing 
for  the  medical  inspection  of  children,  the  Act  is 
compulsory — the  duty  is  distinctly  imposed  upon 
education  authorities;  but  as  to  treatment  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  is  permissive — an  education  authority 
is  given  power,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  attend  "to  the  health  and  physical 
"  condition  of  the  children  educated  in  public  elemen- 
"  tary  schools."  Medical  inspection  must  of  course 
precede  provision  for  attending  to  the  health  of  the 
achool  children  ;  the  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
interval  is  not  likely  to  be  very  long,  and  we  therefore 
venture  to  urge  that  the  matter  should  receive  early 
consideration  from  the  Divisions. 


THE   SPECIFIC!  DIAGNOSIS   AND   TREAT3IENT 
OF^TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  calculated  that  out  of  the  sixty  million  or  so 
Inhabitants  of  Germany  some  800.0C0  suffer  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  and  that  about  80,000  of  these  die 
every  year.  As  the  chances  of  recovery  from  this 
disease  are  the  greater  the  earlier  it  can  be  definitely 
diagnosed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  any 
spocific  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  should  be 
employed,  in  doubtful  cases,  as  early  and  as  generally 
as  possible.  Further,  when  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
has  been  shown  to  exist,  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  treatment  adopted  should  be  the  most  thorough 
and  trustworthy  attainable. 
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Ever  since  Koch  published  his  first  work  on  tuber- 
culin in  1890,  the  efficiency  and  importance  of  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  by  specific  pre- 
parations made  from  tubercle  bacilli  or  their  cultures 
have  been  recognized.  But  in  the  early  days  mistakes 
were  made  in  the  employment  of  tuberculin,  actual 
injury  caused  to  a  number  of  patients,  and  the  thera- 
peutic use  of  tuberculin  fell  into  disfavour,  largely  in 
consequence  of  Yirchow's  opposition  to  it.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  recognized  on  all  hands  that  the 
numerous  preparations  of  tubercle  bacilli,  if  properly 
and  skilfully  administered,  cause  no  harmful  sym- 
ptoms, immediate  or  remote ;  while  their  curative 
effects  have  been  very  highly  praised  by  a  number  of 
writers.  As  the  result  of  a  recent  study  of  the  subject, - 
Drs.  Bandelier  and  Roepke,  physicians  to  the  phthisical 
sanatoriumsat  Cottbusand  Melsungen,  strongly  advocate 
extension  of  the  use  of  these  methods  of  diagnosing 
and  treating  tuberculosis,  whether  the  lesion  be  situated 
in  the  lungs  or  'elsewhere.  They  argue  that  the  various 
medicinal,  dietetic,  or  hygienic  methods  of  treating 
tuberculosis  are  all  admirable  in  their  way,  and  give  a 
certain  percentage  of  cures ;  the  specific  method  of 
treatment,  however,  they  hold  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  Its  limitations  are  now  so  well  recognized  that 
it  should  be  employed  not  only  in  sanatoriums,  but  also 
by  the  general  practitioner. 

The  Koch  tuberculin  known  as  T.A.  is  used  prac- 
tically to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  for  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  An  initial  dose  of  -x-j  mg.  is 
recommended,  to  be  followed  if  necessary  by  successive 
-doses  of  1,  5.  and  10  mg.,  given  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion. Such  diagnostic  injections  are  eontraindieated 
if  the  patient's  temperature  rises  above  98.6°  in  the 
axilla  or  99.1°  in  the  mouth,  or  if  definite  physical 
signs  of  tuberculosis  are  present,  or  ii  the  tubercle 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  sputa,  or  there  has  been 
a  recent  attack  of  haemoptysis,  or  if  grave  cardiac  or 
renal  disease  be  present,  or  if  the  patient  is  subject  to 
epileptic  fits.  They  are  directly  indicated,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  cases  where  tuberculosis  is  suspected  but 
not  proven,  whether  in  the  lungs,  larynx,  ear,  eye,  skin, 
urogenital  system,  or  serou?  membranes.  Calmette's 
new  •'  ophthalmoreaction "  to  old  tuberculin  is  men- 
tioned, but  the  authors  do  not  give  any  estimate  of 
its  value. 

When  antituberculous  serums  are  used  as  curative 
agents  the  process  is  one  of  passive  immunization, 
comparable  to  that  with  antidiphtherial  or  antistrepto- 
coccic serums  ;  the  extracts  of  tubercle  bacilli  are  used 
to  produce  an  active  immunization,  generally  against 
the  toxins,  but  in  some  cases  against  both  toxins  and 
tubercle  bacilli.  Whatever  the  form  of  bacillary 
product  used,  it  is  important  that  the  dose  injected 
should  fall  just  short  of  that  required  to  produce  an 
immediate  reaction — such  signs  and  symptoms  as 
malaise,  fever,  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate,  or  loss  of 
body  weight.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  this  class  act  locally  by  causing  hyper- 
aemia  round  the  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  tissues, 
■wherever  they  may  be  situated.  Koch's  old  tuberculin 
has  lorg  been  used  therapeutically;  the  authors  recom- 
mend that  patients  in  the  first  or  second  stage  of 
.pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  whom  the  prognosis  is  still 
good,  and  who  are  free  from  fever,  should  begin  with 
injections  of  ,'„  mg.,  and  this  quantity  can  be  gradually 
increased  until  LOCO  mg.  are  given  in  a  single  injection. 
In  severer  cases  the  initial  injection  should  not  be  more 

1  Lrhrlwek  der  BpeBiJ9taA6f1  tMttgpiMCCfi  lund  ThsrapiK  der  Tichcrkaloee. 
[Textbook. of  the  Specific Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis.! 
ByBaiidelier  and  Roepke.  Wurzburg:  A.  Stnber.  1908.  ^9up.  ror. 
8ro,  pp.  119,  with  18  temperature  charts'.    M.  4»j 


than  T„''.,  -  mg.,  and  it  will  often  be  found  impossible  to 
raise  the  maximum  dose  beyond  10  or  100  mg.  in  such 
patients  without  producing  a  harmful  reaction.  The 
injections  should  be  continued  so  long  as  the  patient 
shows  improvement  under  them,  or  until  he  is  cured  ; 
the  treatment  is  best  carried  out  in  a  sanatorium — at 
any  rate  at  first,  or  until  the  maximum  dose  has  been 
reached :  and  in  almost  all  eases  the  maximum  dose 
should  be  repeated  several  times  at  increasing  intervals 
of  weeks,  after  the  patient  has  returned  to  work.  The 
contraindications  to  this  line  of  treatment  grow  fewer 
and  fewer  as  experience  with  it  increases,  and  Bandelier 
and  Roepke  state  that  they  have  treated  with  success, 
or  at  any  rate  with  marked  improvement,  advanced 
cases  with  hectic  fever,  purulent  expectoration,  cavities 
in  the  lungs,  anaemia,  and  emaciation. 

In  1897  Koch  introduced  his  "  new  tuberculin  " — 
TR — which  is  antibacterial,  as  well  as  antitoxic.  It 
consists  of  a  suspension  of  pulverized  tubercle  bacilli 
after  extraction  with  normal  saline  ;  it  is  the  mildest  of 
the  bacillary  preparations,  and  is  therefore  particularly 
suitable  for  the  treatment  of  patients  who  are  un- 
usually sensitive  to  injections  of  T.A.,  and  may  be 
used  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  subsequent  course  of 
T.A.  It  is  eontraindieated  for  patients  with  advanced 
lung  disease,  and  it  is  also  costly,  but  in  suitable  cases 
gives  very  good  results.  The  initial  injection  should  be 
of  T  ,,Vo  rug-,  and  the  maximum  dose  should  not  exceed 
20  mg. :  here  again  the  quantity  given  should  never 
be  large  enough  to  produce  a  definite  immediate 
reaction. 

A  third  and  more  complex  preparation  of  tubercle 
bacilli  was  introduced  by  Koch  in  1901,  called  "  new 
"  tuberculin  bacterial  emulsion.''  It  consists  of  pul- 
verized bacilli  in  normal  saline  solution,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  equal  volume  of  glycerine  ;  1.0  c.cm.  contains 
5  mg.  of  ground-up  bacilli.  Bandelier  and  Roepke  give  in 
tabular  form  the  results  obtained  with  it  in  205  eases; 
they  believe  it  to  be  the  most  active  of  Koch's  tubercle 
products  :  the  initial  dose  should  be  lsVo  mg.,  or  in 
severe  cases  rahie^E^  an^  the  dose  should  be  gradually 
increased,  as  tolerance  is  established,  to  a  maximum 
of  10  mg.,  avoiding  any  but  the  slightest  immediate 
reaction  to  the  injections.  As  with  the  old  and  new 
tul  ierculins,  satisfactory  cures  are  obtained  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  visible  reaction  at  all  during  the 
course  of  treatment.  Like  TR,  the  new  preparation 
tends  to  reduce  an  already  febrile  temperature  to  the 
normal,  and  to  lessen  the  expectoration,  in  cases 
in  which  the  pulmonary  lesions  are  not  too  far 
advanced  and  the  mixed  infection  of  the  lungs  is  not 
too  severe. 

These  are  the  three  best-known  preparations  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  tuberculin  of  Denys  (1905)  is 
practically  identical  with  Koch's  original  tuberculin 
of  1890,  the  filtered  unconcentrated  special  bouillon 
in  which  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  cultivated.  Denys' s 
tuberculin  should  be  injected  in  doses  just  too  small 
to  produce  any  reaction,  and  Denys  himself  refers  to 
2,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  successfully  treated  with 
it.  Klebs,  working  along  slightly  different  lines,  intro- 
duced his  tuberculocidin  in  1891 — a  precipitate  obtained 
from  tuberculin,  which  was  to  have  a  heightened  power 
of  destroying  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  tissues  ;  and  in  1896 
he  further  improved  on  his  methods  and  introduced 
antiphthisin.  He  further  increased  the  curative  action 
of  these  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  phthisis  by  the 
addition  of  selenin — a  substance  giving  rise  to  active 
immunity  to  the  Diploeoccus  semilunaris,  which  he 
found  in  the  mixed  infection  commonly  present  in 
marked  cases  of  phthisis,  and  of  tubercle-protein  also. 
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In  1907  Ktebs  summed  up  the  good  effects  of  his  treat- 
ment; in  other  hands  it  has  proved  to  be  generally 
harmless,  in  some  cases  effective.  Beraneck's  tuber- 
culin 1 1903)  consists  of  the  mixed  toxins  found  in  the 
bouillon  cultures  and  in  the  pulverized  tubercle  bacilli 
themselves;  it  has  been  highly  praised  by  Sahli  il9C6\ 
who  has  also  had  experience  of  Koch's  and  of  Denys's 
tuberculins.  Sahli  again  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  avoiding  any  immediate  subjective  or  objective  reac- 
tion to  the  injections,  ■whatever  the  form  of  tuberculin 
employed,  and  advises  that  the  treatment  be  prolonged 
over  several  years. 

K.  Spengler  in  1904  introduced  the  treatment  of 
human  tuberculosis  with  a  tuberculin  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  Koih's  original  tuberculin,  but  from 
bovine  instead  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  —  bovine 
original  tuberculin,  known  as  P.T  O.  Bandelier  and 
Boepke  have  had  satisfactory  results  in  178  patients 
from  a  product  similar  to  P.T.O.,  and  think  P.T.O. 
milder  and  Jess  toxic  than  old  tuberculin.  Fever,  and 
the  presence  of  mixed  infection,  are  not  contraindica- 
tions to  the  use  of  P.T.O.,  and  Spengler  believes  that 
only  patient3  in  extremis  or  with  very  acute  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  are  beyond  the  reach  of  cure  with  it.  The 
specific  substances  tuberculase  and  tulase,  introduced 
by  von  Behring  in  1906,  are  designed  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculous  infection  rather  than  its  treatment,  and 
little  is  yet  known  as  to  their  utility,  while  they  are 
at  present  accessible  only  to  Marburg  medical  men. 

Over  a  dozen  other  varieties  of  tuberculin  of  which 
little  i3  known  are  in  existence,  and  there  are  numerous 
methods  of  vaccinating  with  tubercle  bacilli  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  tuberculous  infection.  But  early  this  year 
Beycke  and  Beschad  Bey  published  work  which  may 
prove  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of 
human  tuberculosis;  it  is  possible  that  a  fatty  body 
they  extracted  from  Streptothrix  leproides,  a  streptothrix 
analogous  to  but  not  identical  with  the  Bacillus  leprae, 
which  they  named  nastin,  may  serve  to  immunize 
human  beings  against  tuberculosis ;  further  work  on 
the  subject  must  be  awaited. 

With  regard  to  passive  immunization  against  tuber- 
culosis, Bandelier  and  Boepke  remark  that  Maragliano's 
antituberculous  serum  is  antitoxic,  antibacterial,  and 
agglutinating ;  Maragliano  thinks  it  suitable  only  for 
the  treatment  of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis,  or  for 
prophylactic  use.  It  has  been  used  with  success  by  a 
large  number  of  Italian  workers,  and  altogether  some 
20,000  patients  have  been  treated  by  it.  In  1904  Figari 
introduced  a  method  of  increasing  the  antitoxic,  anti- 
bacterial, and  agglutinating  powers  of  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  obtained  good  results  by  administering 
this  blood  by  the  mouth  to  phthisical  patients,  and 
this  haemotoxin  treatment  may  have  a  future  before  it. 
Marmorek's  antituberculous  serum,  though  many  of 
the  opinions  expressed  about  it  have  been  unfavour- 
able, is  said  to  deserve  further  trial.  Bandelier 
and  Boepke  find  that  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx 
improves  or  clears  up  wonderfully  under  treat- 
ment by  injections  of  tuberculin,  and  they  are 
giving  up  the  use  of  local  applications — such  as 
lactic  acid — to  ulcers  of  the  larynx,  in  favour  of  the 
tuberculin  treatment.  Operation  is  inevitable,  how- 
ever, when  the  ulcers  are  deep  or  when  perichondrit:s 
is  present.  In  tuberculous  infections  of  the  eye,  skin, 
urogenital  tract,  and  serous  membranes  the  tuberculin 
treatment  is  generally  worth  trial.  Specific  treatment 
is  also  valuable  in  tuberculous  peritonitis1,  and  a 
clinique  is  mentioned  in  which  operative  interference 
in  this  condition  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
tuberculin  injections. 


The  practical  conclusion  is  that  there  are  many 
trustworthy  preparations  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but  those 
of  Koch  have  been  mo3t  employed  and  longest  in  the 
field;  properly  used  they  cannot  produce  any  harmful 
results,  and  are  practically  certain  to  do  good.  It  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  tuberculin  treatment 
of  human  tuberculosis  does  not  render  unnecessary 
any  of  the  therapeutic,  dietetic,  or  hygienic  measures, 
hitherto  found  advantageous  in  its  treatment. 
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The  attention  of  medical  men  who  may  have  occasion 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  take  out  or  renew  policies  of 
insurance  may  be  drawn  to  the  facilities  which  the 
Medical  Insurance  Committee  offers.  The  Commiitee 
was  formed  early  this  year  in  view  of  the  new  liabilities 
created  by  tbe  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  which 
came  into  force  on  July  1st  last,  liabilities  which  are 
specially  serious  in  the  case  of  medical  men  employing 
assistants,  locumtenents,  or  dispensers. 

Any  profit  which  the  agency  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Medical  Insurance  Committee  may 
make  will  be  devoted  to  benevolent  purposes,  and  the 
great  need  which  there  is  for  additional  funds  to  assist 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  break  down  or 
leave  their  families  inadequately  provided  for  will,  it 
is  hoped,  induce  members  of  the  profession  to  do  as 
much  insurance  business  as  possible  through  this 
Committee, 

The  agency  established  by  the  Medical  Insurance 
Committee  is  prepared  to  effect  insurances  for  medical 
men  in  respect  of  accidents  to  themselves,  third-party 
accidents,  fire,  and  burglary,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  policies  have  been  issued  through  the  agency  by  the 
Guardian  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  with  which  the 
Committee  has  entered  into  an  arrangement.  The 
Committee  also  arranges  policies  of  life  assurance,  and 
is  able  to  afford  special  advantages  to  medical  men 
insuring  through  its  agency,  whether  for  life,  acci- 
dent, burglary,  or  for  risks  to  employees.  Full1 
particulars  of  the  advantages  offered  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Medical 
Insurance  Committee,  at  the  offices  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 

We  would  again  at  the  risk  of  telling  an  ofc-told  tale 
invite  the  very  serious  consideration  of  all  general 
practitioners  to  the  liability  with  regard  to  locum- 
tenents  which  may  arise  under  the  recent  Act.  It  is 
true  that  a  person  whose  annual  remuneration  exceeds 
£250  a  year  is  not  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Act,  bntj 
as  the  rate  is  stated  by  the  year  it  is  probable  that  tho 
courts  would  hold  that  a  locumtenent  whose  total  re- 
muneration had  not  amounted  to  £250  in  a  year  would 
be  entitled  to  benefit  under  the  Act  even  though  tho 
weekly  rate  paid  for  the  particular  engagement  was  as 
much  as.  say,  five  guineas  a  week.  The  Medical  Insurance 
Committee  has  arranged  with  the  Guardian  Assurance 
Company  to  cover  the  risk  for  a  minimum  payment  of 
53.,  provided  that  the  period  during  which  the  locum- 
tenent is  employed  does  not  exceed  a  period  of,  say,  ten 
weeks.  The  rate  is  governed  by  the  general  principle 
that  the  premium  for  covering  the  risk  with  regard  to 
medical  assistance  of  all  sorts  which  the  principal  may 
employ  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  103.  per  cent,  on  the  total 
sum  expended  in  this  way.  The  premium  for  a  collector 
employed  to  collect  accounts  would  be  at  the  same  rate, 
but  for  a  bookkeeper  the  premium  would  be  3?.  per 
cent.,  the  rate  charged  for  a  clerk  in  an  office. 
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THE  DOCTOR  IN  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 
Wi:  have  long  known  the  "eminent  specialist "  w  ho  gives 
to  the  interviewer  his  valuable  opinion  in  regard  to  what- 
ever subject  touching  on  medicine  maybe  attracting 
attention,  and  we  respect  the  medesty  which  leads  him 
to  withhold  his  name,  though  his  utterances  are  ofb-n 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  us  guess  that  there  is 
in  it  an  element  of  prudence.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who,  whatever  good  they  may  do  by  stealth,  do  not 
seem  to  blush  to  find  fame  in  the  newspapers.  Of  those 
whose  names  are  probably  better  known  to  the  public 
than  to  the  profession,  we  may  once  more  mention 
Dr.  Bernard  Hollander,  President  of  the  Ethological 
Society,  who  has  recently  given  the  world  the  benefit  of 
his  views  on  crime  and  responsibility.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  wbat  the  Ethological  Society  may  be,  but 
as  we  see  that  a  well-known  actor  is  to  deliver  a 
lecture  before  it,  we  suppose  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  stage,  and  therefore  affords  special  opportu- 
nities to  any  one  ambitious  of  publicity  of  showiDg 
himself,  as  Dr.  Johnson  put  it — for  a  shilling.  In  an 
advertisement  which  has  become  famous,  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  large  shop  announced  that  they  'kept  a  pcet.'' 
The  Daily  Mail  may  now  announce  that  it"keefs  a 
"  doctor."  His  function  would  seem  to  be  to  supply  to 
the  casual  reader  a  peptonized  intellectual  food  on 
matters  relating  to  health.  This  is  a  useful  enough 
function  in  its  way,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  the 
counsels  of  the  cracle  would  carry  more  weight  if  the 
name  were  not  revealed.  Umne  ignohim  pro  magivfico. 
This  applies  to  the  other  medical  preachers  who  of 
late  years  have  taken  the  newspaper  for  their  pulpit. 
Their  number  seems  to  bo  increasing ;  at  any  rate 
names  previously  unknown  to  us  have  recently  appeared 
as  those  of  men  to  whom  the  newspaper  reader  may 
look  for  light.  In  Black  and  White  of  November  30tb, 
Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt  relates  an  interview  with  a 
Dr.  Albert  Wilson.  It  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  under 
which  Dr.  Wilson  is  described  as  "  one  whose  re- 
-'  searches  upon  the  subject  of  mental  development  and 
"  disease  have  given  astonishing  result?.''  We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  they  have  astonished  any 
one  besides  Mr.  Blathwayt,  for  we  had  not  heard  of 
them  or  their  discoverer  before.  The  interviewer  found 
Dr.  Wilson  ''seated  at  a  table  strewn  with  the  photo- 
'  graphs  of  the  most  terrible  types  of  degenerates',  and 
-'  with  photographs  not  only  of  their  own  brains  but  also 
"  of  the  brains  of  animals  besides  (sic)  which  theirs  sank 
"  into  insignificance.''  Just  what  Mr.  Blathwayt  thinks 
lie  means  by  this  statement  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire. 
It  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  medical  world  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Wilson  "  is  shortly  publishing  the  result 
''■  of  his  researches  into  the  brain  which  he  has  carried 
"  on  for  the  last  twenty  years."  In  the  meantime  he 
gave  Mr.  Blathwayt  a  brief  discourse  on  crime  and  the 
brain  of  the  criminal  which  shows  that  Dr.  Bernard 
Hollander  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  as  the 
popular  exponent  of  this  particular  subject.  Of  further 
remarks  of  Dr.  Wilson  on  the  soul  nothing  more  need  be 
said  than  that  his  researches  have,  in  his  own  opinion, 
■'  helped  to  demonstrate  both  the  existence  of  the  soul, 
"  and  the  possibility  and  probability  of  its  continued 
"  existence  after  death.''  This  will,  perhaps,  bring 
•comfort  to  many  who  are  vexed  by  doubt  as  to  a  future 
state.  Other  doctors  discuss  various  questions  in  the 
newspapers,  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  pro- 
fession which  all  who  have  a  proper  sense  of  its  honour 
and  dignity  must  deplore.  But  the  interview  and  the 
signed  article  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  extract  from  a  book  by  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  as  a  whole-page  advertisement.  In 
the  Strand  Magatine  for  October,  1907,  there  was  a 
page  in  which  the  merits  of  a  preparation  much 
advertised  as  a  food  were  vaunted  in  what  purported  to 


be  a  quotation  from  a  work  entitled  The  Will  to  Jto,  by 
(.'.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.li.S.E.  At  the  foot  cf  the  eecoDd 
column  the  reader  was  informed  that  "the  above  is  from 
"an  engrossing  booklet  from  the  gifted  pen  of  this  well- 
"  known  medical  author."  An  offer  is  made  to  send  the 
book  post  free  on  application  to  a  certain  quarter,  and  an 
intimation  is  added  th.it  the  substance  in  question  can 
now  be  obtained  "at  all  chemists."  In  the  middle  of  the 
page  is  a  portrait  of  the  gifted  one  himself  with  all  the 
mystic  wisdom  of  the  East  looking  out  of  his  lustrous 
ejes.  Dr.  Saleeby  states  that  he  was  asked  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  patent  food,  with  which,  we  gather,  his 
book  is  to  be  given  away,  and  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  the  success  with  which  he  has  caught  the  style  of  the 
writers  employed  by  vendors  of  proprietary  remedies 
and  other  things  made,  like  the  razors  of  which  Peter 
Pindar  sings,  "to  sell."  We  think  these  enterprising 
tradesmen  are  also  to  be  congratulated,  for  it  is  not 
everyday  they  can  secure  so  "gifted  a  pen,  "and  one 
hall-marked  with  the  M.D.  of  a  famous  university  and 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to 
puff  their  wares. 

REMOVAL  OF  ANOTHER  M.O.H. 
At  a  recent  meetiDg  of  the  Winterton  Urban  District 
Council  Dr.  Baker,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
district,  in  presenting  a  report  criticizing  the  action  of 
the  council  with  regard  to  the  drainage,  observed  that 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  cesspools  instead  of  proper 
drainage  were  either  150  years  behind  the  times,  or  very 
ignorant.  The  Grimsby  Telegraph,  in  its  report  of  the 
meeting,  states  that  this  plain  speaking  was  hotly 
resented  by  a  section  of  the  council,  who,  at  the  next 
meeting,  retaliated  by  refusing  to  re-elect  Dr.  Baker. 
The  re-election  of  Dr.  Baker  was  moved  by  the  chairman 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Waddingham,  a  farmer  in  the 
district,  who  had  represented  the  ratepayers  for  sixteen 
years,  and  was  formerly  chairman.  Mr.  Waddingham 
said  that  Dr.  Baker  had  always  had  the  interests  of  the 
town  at  heart,  and  had  dote  his  duty;  the  incumbent 
of  such  an  office  was  bound  to  hit  some  one,  and 
Dr.  Baker  did  cot  mince  matters,  but  had  performed 
his  duties  in  a  straightforward  manner.  An  amendment 
was  moved  that  Dr.  Baker  should  not  be  reelected,  and 
this  was  carried  by  one  vote.  Some  conversation  then 
took  place  with  regard  to  certain  temporary  cesspools 
which  one  member  cf  the  council  had  made,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  Waddingham  retired,  stating  that  he  wou.'d 
not  be  a  party  to  transacting  the  business  of  the  council 
as  it  had  been  transacted  during  the  past  fifteen  months. 
Dr.  Baker  subsequently  attended  the  meeting  to  report 
on  a  well  which  had  been  found  to  be  polluted  from  a 
neighbouring  cesspool ;  the  well  had  been  cleaned  out 
and  the  cesspool  filled  in,  but  in  reply  to  the  chairman, 
Dr.  Baker  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  water  had 
been  contaminated  for  some  time  and  that  the  soil 
around  it  for  some  depth  must  be  saturated  ;  he  did  cot 
think  it  ought  to  be  used  for  a  jear.  The  action  of 
the  council  in  refusing  to  reappoint  Dr.  Baker  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  kind  of  treatment  which  a 
conscientious  medical  officer  of  health  may  receive 
from  his  council,  and  we  hope  the  case  may  have  the 
early  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
clerk  to  the  council  explained  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  require  reasons  when  it  was  informed 
of  the  refusal  of  the  council  to  reappoint  Dr.  Baker,  but 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  declined  to  state  his  reasons 
until  required  to  do  so.  Tbi3  seems  to  be  a  proper  case 
for  a  thorough  inquiry  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  we  hope  that  the  Board  will  not  rest  satisfied  by 
merely  addressing  a  letter  to  tte  council  asking  for  its 
explanation,  but  will  send  one  of  its  medical  inspectors 
to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  on  the  spot.  If  such  an  in- 
quiry is  not  mide  it  will  lecomea  serious  matter  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  profession  whether  any  member 
of  it  can  with  propriety  accept  the  appointment  should 
the  Local  Government  Board  permit  it  to  be  advertised. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  HAWARDEN 
RURAL  DISTRICT. 
Ii  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Hawarden  without  recall- 
ing that  it  was  in  this  charming  portion  of  Flintshire 
that  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  long  life.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
the  district  was  visited  by  some  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  administrators  of  the  day,  so  that  it  would  be 
quite  fitting  to  expect  the  administration  of  local  affairs 
to  be  above  the  average  of  other  places.  This  anticipa- 
tion receives  a  rude  shock  upon  reading  the  report  of 
Dr.  J.  Spencer  Low,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  has  just  been  issued. 
The  story  which  Dr.  Low  relates  discloses  an  ineptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Hawarden  Rural 
District  Council,  and  an  inability  on  their  part 
fully  to  realize  their  responsibilities,  which  is 
most  difficult  to  understand.  The  district  has 
a  population  approaching  20,000  persons,  and  an 
area  of  over  30,000  acres,  and  the  custom,  which  is 
now  being  everywhere  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory,  of 
appointing  as  medical  officers  of  health  the  Poor-law 
medical  officers  was  continued  until  1902,  when  one  of 
the  medical  officers  died.  The  council  in  applying  for 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  an 
interim  appointment  for  a  few  months  undertook 
eventually  to  appoint  one  officer  for  the  whole  district. 
This  appointment  was  advertised,  but  as  the  salary 
offered  was  only  £50  per  annum  no  applications  were 
received  forit.  Instead  of  increasing  the  amount,  two 
medical  officers  were  again  appointed,  each  at  an  annual 
salary  of  £20.  The  action  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  at  this  stage  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand. 
The  Board  refused  to  give  the  sanction  necessary  for 
the  repayment  of  half  the  salaries  by  the  county  council, 
but  gave  the  sanction  required  by  Section  191  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  as  medical  officer  of  health  a  Poor-law 
district  medical  officer.  For  four  years  the  latter 
sanction  was  annually  given,  but  after  Dr.  Low's  report 
and  the  advice  contained  in  it  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  now  be  refused.  The  only  matter  to 
which  the  Rural  District  Council  appears  to  have 
given  any  really  serious  attention  has  reference  to 
certain  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  district.  When  these  are  completed 
the  pollution  of  ditches  and  watercourses,  which  was 
adversely  commented  upon  in  1895  by  Dr.  Bruce  Low, 
will  be  very  much  diminished.  The  water  supply  in 
some  parishes  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  Hope  village 
some  persons  have  to  resort  to  wells  from  350  to  900 
yards  distant,  while  ditches  and  rain-water  tanks  con- 
stitute other  sources  of  supply.  It  is,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  isolating 
cases  of  infectious  disease  that  the  rural  council  has 
shown  itself  to  be  particularly  inept.  Presumably  upon 
grounds  of  economy  there  was  erected  in  1903  a  wood 
and  iron  hospital,  and  another  building  of  similar  type 
but  smaller  size,  intended  for  the  use  exclusively  of 
small-pox  patients,  was  erected  on  the  same  site 
in  1906.  In  1907  the  first  and  larger  building 
was  accidentally  burnt  down  and  the  nurse- 
matron  and  her  two  patients  were  only  just 
able  to  escape  in  time  to  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital. Until  the  end  of  1904,  the  Chester 
Corporation  were  willing  to  receive  into  their  hospital 
cases  of  infectious  disease  from  the  Hawarden  rural 
district.  This  arrangement  came  to  an  end  because  the 
Hawarden  Council  repudiated  their  liability  to  pay  for 
a  patient  who  had  been  admitted  to  tire  Chester  Hos- 


pital in  a  dangerous  condition,  though  owing  to  some 
misapprehension  the  usual  formal  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Hawarden  authority  to  pay  the  usual  charges 
had  not  been  given.  As  a  result  of  his  inspection 
and  inquiries  Dr.  Low  states  that  there  is  much  need  of 
sufficient  isolation  accommodation  in  the  district,  and 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Roberts,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Division  I,  in  which  moat  of  the 
infectious  cases  have  been  notified,  to  the  effect  that 
lack  of  isolation  accommodation  has  tended  to  the 
spread  of  infection.  If  the  members  of  the  Hawarden 
Council  refuse  to  give  effect  to  the  very  reasonable 
recommendations  contained  in  Dr.  Low's  report,  then 
public  opinion  must  be  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the 
district. 

DEBATES  ON  VACCINATION. 
It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
vaccination  movement  that  medical  men  will  not,  and 
dare  not,  meet  their  champions  in  public  debate.  The 
President  of  the  Northern  Counties  Union  of  Anti- 
vaccination  Societies,  Mr.  J.  P.  Swan  (Southport),  in 
particular  has  been  regarded  as  the  invincible  foe 
before  whom  medical  men  tremble,  and  whose 
challenges  none  dare  accept.  Recent  events  have 
deprived  Mr.  Swan  and  his  friends  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  this  boast.  Two  debates  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  month  in  which 
medical  men  have  met  Mr.  Swan  on  public  platforms. 
On  November  '24th,  Dr.  A.  Moss  (West  Kirby> 
encountered  Mr.  Swan  before  the  West  Kirby  Debating 
Society,  the  question  being  "  Ought  Compulsory  Vacci- 
nation to  be  Abolished  ?  "  On  a  vote  being  taken  at  the 
close  of  the  debate  an  overwhelming  majority  was  re- 
recorded against  Mr.  Swan.  The  December  number 
of  the  Vaccination  Inquirer,  referring  to  the  vote  in  a 
characteristic  comment,  says  of  Mr.  Swan  that  he  "did 
"  not  win  in  an  assembly  composed  in  part  of  doctors,'" 
evidently  intending  its  readers  to  infer  that  doctors 
were  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  influence  the  vote. 
We  have  ascertained  that  three  doctors  were  present 
in  an  audience  of  about  200  persons.  The  second 
debate  took  place  at  Manchester  on  December  10th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Physical  Health  Culture 
Society.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Drury  (Halifax),  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Public  Vaccinators,  was 
Mr.  Swan's  opponent.  The  question  submitted  was, 
"  Should  the  Vaccination  Acts  be  entirely  Repealed  :J " 
Long  before  the  general  discussion  was  reached  it  was 
manifest  that  the  antivaccinators  had  determined  not 
to  allow  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Swan's  downfall.  From 
various  parts  of  the  country  officials  and  friends  of 
the  League  had  swooped  down  to  "  pack "  the 
audience.  Every  moment  allowed  for  general  dis- 
cussion was  monopolized  by  them.  Dr.  Drury 
evidently  created  quite  a  dramatic  sensation  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  bona  fides  of 
his  opponents,  proving  the  unmistakably  packed 
character  of  the  assembly,  and  establishing  beyond 
doubt  that  Mr.  Swan  had  not  been  content  to  confine 
himself  to  his  own  part  of  the  debate,  but  had  also 
sought  to  control  and  guide  the  general  discussion.  A 
sheet  of  type-written  questions  handed  unwittingly  by 
a  member  of  the  audience  to  Dr.  Drury  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Swan  himself, 
as  it  was  signed  by  him,  and  contained  a  comment  ■ 
in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Drury's  protest  that 
questions  propounded  in  this  manner,  and  not 
bearing  on  any  point  raised  by  himself  or  his 
opponent,  might  properly  be  ignored,  was  received 
with  applause.  His  vigorous  denunciation  of  the  tricks 
that  had  been  played  upon  him  appears  to  have  had 
a  marked  effect  on  the  assembly,  and  a  suggestion  from 
the  Chair,  that  no  vote  should  be  taken,  met  with 
immediate  and  undisputed  approval.     The    crushing 
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defeat  of  Mr.  Swan  at  West  Kirby  in  a  bona-fide 
debate,  and  his  failure  to  obtain  a  sort  of  automatic 
vote  in  his  favour  at  Manchester— which  his  friends 
would  have  known  how  to  use— may  perhaps  for  the 
present  satisfy  his  craving  for  public  disputation.  In 
our  issue  of  April  6th,  1907,  we  welcomed  Mr.  J.  P.  Swan 
"  as  a  useful  witness  against  the  cause  which  he  pro- 
"  fesses  to  champion,"  and  we  ventured  to  recommend 
to  him  the  study  of  a  treatise  on  logic.  Reports  of  the 
essay — the  same  one  served  the  two  purposes — which 
Mr.  Swan  read  at  West  Kirby  and  Manchester  on  the 
occasion  of  the  two  debates  abundantly  confirm  our 
previously  expressed  opinion.  The  study,  however,  of 
a  little  elementary  logic  if  undertaken  does  not  appear 
to  have  "  taken."  Perhaps  Mr.  Swan  is  "  unsusceptible  " 
or  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  logic 
when  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  difficulty  in  find- 
ing medical  men  willing  to  meet  Mr.  Swan  in  debate 
will  not  be  diminished  by  the  incidents  mentioned, 
and  members  of  the  profession  will  hesitate  more  than 
ever  to  be  drawn  into  such  exhibitions  as  the  debate 
in  Manchester,  which,  however,  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  that  medical  men  who  decline 
will  do  so  with  ample  justification. 


TINNING  OF  METAL.1 
The  Special  Report  on  Dangerous  or  Injurious  Pro- 
cesses in  the  Coating  of  Metal  with  Lead  or  a  Mixture 
of  Lead  and  Tin,  issued  by  the  Home  Office,  is  supple- 
mentary to  another  presented  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  in  1902,  which  dealt  more  with  the  enamelling 
of  metals  than  with  tinning.  As  in  the  tinning  of 
metals,  the  number  of  cases  of  plumbism  within  the 
last  few  years  has  increased.  The  duty  of  making  an 
inquiry  so  as  to  ascertain  what  processes  in  the 
tinning  of  metals  are  injurious,  and  what  regula- 
tions are  further  required  to  render  the  trade  more 
healthy,  was  entrusted  to  Miss  A.  M.  Anderson,  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories,  and 
Dr.  Legge.  Several  experiments  which  were  found  to 
be  necessary  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Thorpe,  of  the 
Government  Laboratory,  and  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Duckering, 
of  the  Factory  Department.  The  result  of  this  com- 
bination of  labour  is  a  pretty  complete  report  upon  a 
matter  which  had  been  only  partially  covered  by 
previous  inquiries.  In  what  is  called  the  "tinning  of 
hollow  ware"  the  interior  of  vessels  is  covered  by  an 
alloy  of  metals  in  a  molten  state.  The  alloy  is  lead  and 
tin.  The  interior  of  the  ware  thus  treated  is  protected 
against  the  action  of  water  and  acids,  etc.  Tin  is  only 
slightly  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  very  little 
by  contact  with  acids.  It  therefore  forms  a  very  useful 
covering  for  iron.  Lead  tarnishes  slowly  in  air,  and  owing 
to  its  cheapness  and  efficiency  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead 
is  usually  resorted  to.  An  alloy  of  two  parts  of  tin  and 
one  of  lead  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  either  of 
these  metals  separately.  When  tin  plates  are  spoken  of 
iron  plates  coated  with  tin  only  are  meant;  when 
coated  with  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  they  are  known  a3 
teme  plates,  and  with  zinc  only  as  galvanized  plates.  In 
the  Report  the  term  "tinning"  refers  to  the  appli- 
cation of  lead  and  tin.  Before  there  can  be  any  satis- 
factory union  of  the  coating  metal  and  the  metal  to  be 
coated  fluxes  must  be  used,  in  order  to  modify  the 
effect  of  the  surface  tension  in  the  coating  metal  and 
to  render  the  conditions  favourable  for  the  union  of 
the  alloy  and  the  coated  metal.  One  of  the  fluxes  in 
common  use  is  sal  ammoniac.  In  1893,  when  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  reported  to  the  Home  Secretary  on 
the  tinning  of  hollow-ware,  an  alloy  of  60  per  cent,  of 

1Special  Report  on  Dangerous  or  Injurious  Processes  in  the  Coat 
ing  ot  Metal  with  Lead  or  a  Mixture  of  Lead  and  Tin.  By  Miss 
A.  M.  Anderson,  T.  M.  Legge.  M.D..  and  G.  Elmhirst  Duckering,  all 
of  the  Factory  department,  Home  Office.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter 
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lead  and  40  of  tin  was  being  used,  and  in  consequence 
frequent  instances  of  plumbism,  both  in  the  tinners 
and  also  in  persons  who  used  the  tinned  ware  for 
culinary  purposes,  were  reported.  Owing  to  tbe 
absence  of  vapours  from  the, plates  after  their  removal 
from  the  lead  and  tin  bath,  and  the  use  of  the 
dry  method  of  burnishing  the  plates  by  bran  or 
meal,  lead  poisoning  is  not  often  met  with  in  terne- 
plate  makers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  fumes  given 
off  by  hollow-ware  after  it  has  been  tinned  and 
during  the  act  of  wiping  the  interior  with  tow 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead,  to  inhalation 
of  which  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  plumbism 
from  which  tinners  of  hollow-ware  suffer.  In  the  fumes 
above  the  tinning  bath  Duckering  found  considerable 
quantities  of  lead.  Hia  experiments  leave  no  doubt, 
therefore,  as  to  this  as  one  of  the  sources  of  plumbism. 
The  hands  of  the  workmen,  too,  are  brought  much  into 
contact  with  soluble  lead  compounds.  For  the  four 
years  ending  1906  there  were  reported  to  the  Home 
Office  35  cases  of  plumbism  in  tinners  of  hollow  ware, 
as  against  29  for  the  previous  four  years.  The  lead 
poisoning  that  is  met  with  in  tinners  is  of  rather  a 
severe  type.  While  female  workers  are  liable  to  recur- 
rent attacks  of  plumbism,  they  are  not  so  liable  as 
women  in  some  other  lead  industries  to  encephalopathy. 
Tbe  average  age  of  the  women  attacked  was  18i  years, 
and  of  the  men  35  years.  The  framers  of  the  report 
recommend  that  no  lead  shall  be  used  in  the  tinning  of 
metal,  that  no  female  shall  be  emplojed  in  dipping  or 
wiping,  and  that  no  person  under  16  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  tinning  processes.  It  is  recommended, 
too,  that  tinning  baths  shall  be  enclosed  and  provided 
with  exhaust  draughts  to  prevent  the  fumes  entering 
the  workshop.  The  other  recommendations,  which  are 
all  equally  desirable,  refer  to  the  provision  of  washing 
accommodation  and  to  medical  inspection  of  the  workers 
once  every  three  months,  with  power  of  suspension.  If 
these  recommendations  are  put  into  force  they  will  do 
much  to  remove  from  the  tinning  of  hollow-ware  what 
has  hitherto  been  one  of  its  scourges— plumbism. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PATERNAL  PLUMBISM. 
That  women  workers  in  lead  very  frequently  miscarry  is 
well  known,  and  lead  hasbeen  detected  in  the  fetus  after 
abortion,  but  there  is  some  evidence  that  plumbism  in 
the  father  may  result  in  a  series  of  miscarriages  in  the 
wife.  Professor  Brouardel,  when  giving  evidence 
before  a  Government  commission  on  lead  poisoning 
amongst  house-painters,  related  the  case  of  a  man 
suffering  from  chronic  lead  poisoning  who  was  treated 
by  Pinard.  The  man's  wife  miscarried  five  times  in 
succession.  She  became  pregnant  for  the  sixth  time, 
and  was  delivered  at  term  of  a  well-formed  healthy 
infant.  On  inquiry  she  cynically  admitted  that  she  had 
grown  tired  of  miscairjing,  and  had  therefore  chosen 
a  healthy  man  for  a  change,  with  results  satisfactory  to 
herself,  who  had  always  longed  to  be  a  mother. 
Professor  Oui  of  Lille1  quotes  BrouardeVs  remark- 
able evidence  in  relation  to  a  similar  case  in  his  own 
hospital  practice.  He  was  consulted  by  a  woman,  aged 
38,  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  who  complained 
that  for  three  weeks  she  had  not  felt  the  movements  of 
the  child.  She  had  borne  several  dead  children,  but  on 
all  previous  occasions  they  had  been  speedily  expelled, 
and  she  was  growing  alarmed  about  the  retention  of  tbe 
fetus  so  long  after  its  death.  M.  Oui  found  that  the 
patient's  diagnosis  was  quite  correct,  and  was  able  to 
obtain  a  very  instructive  clinical  history,  which  he  pub- 
lishes in  full.  The  woman's  husband,  41  years  of  age, 
had  been  employed  in  stereotyping  at  a  large  printing 
establishment    at    Lille    since    1890.     At    that    date 

1  Influence  du  saturnisme  paternel  sur  la  gi-ossesse  ct  le  produit 
de  conception,  Annates  de  Gi/m'c,  cl  d'Obittt.,  August,  1907,  p.  49t>.       |    , 
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he  was  the  father  of  two  living  children,  the 
first  by  his  first  wife,  the  other  by  his  second, 
Dr.  Oui's  patient.  The  latter,  after  the  husband  had 
become  a  stereotyper,  bore  to  him  three  children 
which  all  died  in  early  infancy.  Then,  in  1896, 
he  began  to  suffer  from  lead  colic  After  that  date  his 
wife  became  pregnant  no  less  than  seven  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  a  dead  and  macerated  fetus  was  expelled. 
The  wife  showed  no  signs  of  syphilis,  and  although  Dr. 
Oui  admits  that  he  was  not  able  to  examine  the  hus- 
band, it  appeared  that  he  was  a  sober  man  free  from 
vices  who  had  never  been  subject  to  any  other  illness 
besides  lead  colic.  Dr.  Oui  quotes  three  theses  which 
demonstrate  the  evil  effects  of  paternal  lead  poisoning 
on  the  fetus,  and  refers  to  the  statement  made  last  year 
by  Dr.  Verhaeghe  of  Lille,  to  the  effect  that  no  less  than 
22.91  per  cent,  of  infants  begotten  by  house-painters 
were  born  dead.  Stereotyping,  though  less  unhealthy 
than  painting,  exposes  those  who  work  at  it  to  lead- 
poisoning,  and  at  Lille  printers  in  other  departments  of 
their  calling  are  far  more  free  from  this  evil. 


THE  BROWN  DOG. 
It  is  stated  by  the  Daily  Mail  that  the  authorities  of 
University  College  have  decided  to  take  counsel's 
opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the  facts  of  the  Brown  Dog 
Memorial  at  Battersea,  We  do  not  know  if  this  state- 
ment is  accurate,  but  if  it  is  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
such  a  step  might  with  advantage  have  been  taken  when 
the  statue  was  first  put  up.  We  have  a  notion  that  the 
afflicted  friends  of  the  Brown  Dog  were  persuaded  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  inscription  before  its  statue 
was  added  to  the  attractions  of  Battersea.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  not  sure.  What  is  certain  is  that  the 
work  of  art  has,  for  reasons  not  very  clear  to  us, 
suddenly  become  an  offence  to  the  feelings  of  a  number 
of  young  men  who  call  themselves  medical  students, 
and  that  these  feelings  have  found  vent  in  "  attacks  "  on 
the  statue  itself,  and  disorderly  behaviour  in  the  streets. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  expressed  our  regret 
that  this  should  have  occurred,  and  this  week  we 
have  further  to  deplore  that  any  students  of  medicine 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  try  to  drown  the  some- 
what vixenish  oratory  of  Miss  Lind-af-Hageby.  In  this 
case  the  method  applied  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  a 
mistake ;  the  lady  would  probably  not  talk  if  those 
whom  she  denounces  with  so  fine  a  feeling  of  human 
fellowship  paid  no  heed  to  her.  But  public  order  must 
be  maintained,  and  we  call  on  all  earnest  medi- 
cal students  to  refrain  from  proceedings  foolish 
in  themselves,  and  calculated  to  briDg  discredit 
on  the  profession  to  which  they  aspire  to  belong. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  should  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  Brown  Dog  statue,  with  its  provocative 
inscription,  is  a  standing  incitement  to  breach  of  the 
peace.  We  are  glad  to  see,  therefore,  that  a  member 
of  the  Battersea  Town  Council  has  given  notice  of  the 
following  motion  :  "  That  as  a  matter  of  good  sense  and 
"  good  taste  an  i  lawand  order,  the  un-English,  libellous 
"  and  provocative  inscription  on  the  '  Little  Brown  Dog ' 
"  Memorial  be  removed."  The  motion  will  be  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  we  hope  that 
good  sense  will  prevail  among  the  members,  and  that 
the  inscription  which,  if  not  libellous  in  a  strict  legal 
sense,  serves  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  will  be 
erased. 

ARRANGEMENT  WITH  SPECIALISTS. 
The  Council  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  has  instituted,  we  have  no  doubt  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  with  the  best  intentions,  a 
system  of  arranging  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  specialists 
for  its  members,  which,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  South  Wales  and.  Monmouthshire  Branch, 


printed  in  the  Supplement  of  this  week,  is  clearly  open 
to  serious  objection.  The  arrangement,  which  it  appears 
has  been  in  force  for  some  years  in  certain  centres,  is 
that  a  list  of  specialists  willing  to  see  members  of  the 
fund  at  a  reduced  fee  is  kept  at  the  central  office,  and  a 
member  desiring  to  consult  a  specialist  is  given  the 
private  card  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Fund ;  this  is 
presented  to  the  specialist,  who  makes  an  appointment. 
Care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  anything 
savouring  of  advertising,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations 
between  specialists  and  general  practitioners.  Judging 
from  the  rules  under  which  the  system  is  adminis- 
tered, we  cannot  think  that  the  risk  of  such  inter- 
ference is  obviated  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rules  appear  to 
make  no  provision  for  a  consultation  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  meeting  between  the 
ordinary  medical  attendant  of  the  individual  and  the 
consulting  specialist.  We  believe  that  the  profession 
generally  will  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by  the 
consultants  in  Cardiff  to  the  effect  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  enter  into  a  specific  undertaking  of  the  kind  con- 
templated, and  that  the  question  of  abatement  of  fees 
should  be  determined  by  the  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  should  be 
arranged  through  the  general  practitioner  in  attendance  ; 
this  is  the  only  sound  basis  upon  which  consultations 
can  be  adjusted.  As  to  the  abatement  of  fees  which 
seems  to  be  the  main  object  of  the  scheme  we  can  only 
say  that  in  our  judgement  and  experience  no  scheme  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  least  necessary,  since  consultants  and 
specialists  will,  on  the  advice  of  a  general  practitioner 
and  on  reasonable  cause  being  3hown,  willingly  meet 
the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case. 


AMERICAN  STUDENTS  IN  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES. 
Foe  many  years  the  German  Universities  were  looked 
upon  as  finishing  schools  by  young  American  graduates 
who  aspired  to  emerge  from  the  common  ruck,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  there  has  lately  been  a  great 
"Blump"  in  the  number  of  American  students  in 
Germany.  According  to  the  Medical  Record,  the 
number  of  American  students  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  has  fallen  to  the  smallest  figure  on  record.  Only 
68  men  and  27  women  from  America  are  enrolled  on 
the  University  books,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  more 
than  200  three  years  ago,  and  more  than  400  ten  years 
ago.  A  similar  state  of  affairs  is  said  to  exist  in 
Heidelberg,  Guttingen,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Halle,  and  other 
prominent  Universities. 


ALCOHOLIC  PATENT  MEDICINES. 
Accokiuni!  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Review,  the  United 
States  Government  has  definitely  decided  that  it  will 
begin  a  systematic  suppression  of  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines,  essences,  extracts,  and  bitters,  which  are 
used  as  beverages  in  parts  of  the  country.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  has  prepared  a  set  of 
special  instructions  for  collectors  and  revenue  agents, 
and  in  future  it  will  be  difficult  in  the  United  States  to 
buy  patent  medicines  which  have  such  a  large  per- 
centage of  alcohol  in  them  that  their  strictly  medicinal 
qualities  are  lost  sight  of.  The  action  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  outcome  of  the  more  general  sale  of  these 
patent  preparations  in  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
are  strict  prohibition  laws. 

At  a  conference  of  health  ollicers  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
its  suburbs,  and  the  towns  and  cities  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles,  held  recently  to  consider  the  need  of  practical 
co-operation,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  "  health  clear- 
ing house  "  tor  the  district  which  would  receive  tlie  daily 

'  returns  of  infectious  diseases  and  other  matters  affecting 
the  public  health.  This  central  office  will  immediately 
forward  information  of  importance  to  the  associated  boards 

'  of  health. 
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The  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
The  Manchester  City  Council  has  shown  itself  iar  more 
cosmopolitan  in  its  views  than  its  Sanitary  Committee  in 
considering  the  Notification  of  Births  Act.  Several  weeks 
ago  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Sanitary  Committee  from 
the  joint  Divisions  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  promised  that  careful  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  arguments  against 
adoption  of  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  the  Committee  lost 
little  time  in  agreeing  to  recommend  the  Council  to  adopt 
the  Act.  On  December  4th,  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  full  Council,  Councillor  Dr.  Skinner,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Medical  Guild,  moved  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  be  referred  back  for  further  considera- 
tion. Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  record  of  the  proposition, 
though  there  would  seem  to  be  some  doubt  whether  the 
Council  did  not  intend  a  still  stronger  disagreement  with 
the  Sanitary  Committee.  In  any  case,  the  Council,  by 
58  votes  to  36,  showed  that  it  was  not  in  favour  of  the  Act 
as  It  stands  at  present. 

Dr.  Skinners  arguments  were  mainly  that  the  proper 
persons  to  make  the  notification  were  the  parents,  and 
nothing  but  laziness  or  apathy  prevented  the  parents  dis- 
charging their  duty.  To  remove  this  responsibility  from 
the  person  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  care  and  bringing 
up  of  the  children  was  not  the  best  way  to  prevent  infant 
mortality.  The  medical  profession  were  unanimous,  not 
against  the  Act,  because  they  accepted  the  principle  of  it, 
but  against  a  duty  being  thrust  upon  them  which 
belonged  to  the  parents  of  the  child. 

Councillor  Dr.  Chapman,  In  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  the  deputation  that  waited  on  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee was  representative  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  medical  profession  of  Manchester,  Salford,  and  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  not  a  single  dissentient  voice  in 
the  whole  of  the  profession,  except  that  of  their  own 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  Sanitary  Committee,  he 
declared,  had  given  the  subject  no  consideration  what- 
ever, and  It  was  a  great  injustice  and  hardship  on  the 
profession  that  they  should  be  penalized  for  not  doing 
what  was  a  civic  duty  of  other  persons. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  a  history  behind 
Dr.  Chapman's  remarks.  He  was  too  honourable  to 
divulge  the  proceedings  in  the  Sanitary  Committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  but  if  his  two  statements  are  put 
together — namely,  that  the  medical  officer  of  health  was 
in  favour  of  the  Act  as  it  stands  being  adopted,  and  that 
the  committee  gave  it  no  consideration  whatever — the 
Inference  Is  inevitable  that  the  Influence  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  with  the  committee  is  very  great.  This 
is  as  it  ought  to  be  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  profession 
in  Manchester  has  confidence  that  Dr.  Niven's  aim  was 
the  noble  aim  of  lessening  Infant  mortality.  He  may  rest 
assured  that  Manchester  medical  men,  and  not  least 
among  them  Dr.  Skinsier  and  Dr.  Chapman,  will  Dot  fail 
to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  towards  this 
object,  though  they  have  opposed  him  strongly  on  this 
occasion.  Discussions  are  already  going  on  as  to  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  benefits  that  the  Act  might 
have  brought,  and  if  the  Sanitary  Committee  and  its 
medical  officer  would  only  take  the  profession  moro  into 
their  confidence  they  would  find  that  medical  men  are 
neither  so  selfish  nor  so  void  of  civic  loyalty  as  is 
sometimes  represented. 

Factory  Surgeons  and  their  Critics. 
A  somewhat  lengthy  correspondence  is  now  going  on  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  on  the  Physical  Fitness  of 
Children  in  the  Mill.  The  correspondence  began  with  a 
letter  from  a  school  attendance  officer,  who  complained  of 
the  superficial  character  of  the  examination  to  which 
children  and  young  persons  are  subjected  by  the  factory 
certifying  surgeons  before  they  are  allowed  to  work  in 
mills.  It  appears  that  though  390,869  examinations  were 
made  by  the  certifying  snrgeons  during  the  year,  there 
were  only  3,200  rejections  on  medical  grounds,  or  about 
5  per  cent. ;  while  conditional  certificates — that  is,  cer- 
tificates permitting  the  child  to  be  employed  only  in 
certain  kinds  of  work — were  given  only  in  800  cases. 
Hip  disease,  spinal  disease,  heart  disease,  epilepsy, 
phthisis,    etc.,    were    among    the    diseases    that    oniy 


caused  partial  incapacity.    The  Guardian,  in  commenting 
on  this,  said: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  certifying  surgeon  Is  not  dimoult  to 
satisfy.  There  are  some  reasons  why  he  -the  surgeon— should 
put  rather  lees  than  full  zeal  into  his  work.  The  fees  for 
examination  are  excessively  low,  and  under  the  Aot  of  1901 
the  surgeon  who  refuses  a  certificate  can  In  every  case  be 
required  to  give  his  reasons  In  writing.  As  the  average 
number  examined  by  each  last  year  amoucted  to  200,  a  rigid 
examination  and  a  high  standard  would  make  demands  on  the 
surgeon's  time  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  emoluments.  In 
other  words,  we  have  arranged  the  law  so  that  it  cannot  be 
effective  unless  the  cost  of  administering  it  is  borne,  not  by 
the  Government  or  the  factory  owntr  or  tne  parent,  but  by  the 
medical  officer.  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  keeping  even  diseased 
and  feeble  children  out  of  the  industrial  machine,  here  Is  a 
reform  whose  necessity  Is  indisputable. 

If  we  rightly  understand  this,  the  Guardian  thinks  that 
a  higher  fee  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  certifying  surgeon. 
But  more  than  that  is  involved  in  the  passage  quoted,  for 
in  it  medical  examinations  are  regarded  as  commercial 
commodities,  their  quality  varying  with  the  price  paid  for 
them.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  paltry  fees 
offered  by  some  of  the  smaller  insurance  societies,  the  fee 
paid  by  the  Shipping  Federation,  the  3s.  a  year  sick  clubs, 
the  sixpenny  doctor,  and  so  on— small  fee,  slight  atten- 
tion ;  larger  fee,  better  attention;  the  value  received  no 
more  than  the  value  paid.  Now,  no  amount  of  virtuous 
indignation  on  the  part  of  medical  men  will  get  rid  of  the 
fact  that  most  men  will  not  devote  the  same  amount  of 
time  to  an  examination  for  which  they  are  paid  only  six- 
pence as  they  would  if  they  were  paid  a  guinea,  and.  what 
is  more,  no  sensible  business  msn  would  expect  it.  Never- 
iheless,  there  is  a  much  higher  point  of  view,  which  no 
doubt  the  Guardian  wonld  recognize.  For  the  wares  th&t 
the  medical  man  deals  in  are  human  lives.  And  if  it 
were  proved  that  a  doctor  were  careless  of  the  lives 
entrusted  to  him,  simply  because  he  received  a  miserable 
pittance  fcr  his  trouble,  he  would  deserve  the  execra- 
tion of  humanity,  in  spite  of  his  bare  commercial 
rectitude.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  the  public,  or 
rather  a  part  of  it  which  the  Guardian  would  condemn, 
knowing  well  that  conscience,  not  mere  commercial 
practice,  rules  the  profession,  is  net  above  taking  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  exploiting  it  to  the  utmost  extent.  The 
factory  surgeon  shave  to  decide  whether  a  youth  is  to  be 
allowed  to  earn  his  living  in  any  workshop  he  likes  to  go 
to.  or  whether  he  shall  be  handicapped  by  being  confined 
in  his  choice  of  employment.  To  confine  him  is  to  limit 
his  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  a  physical  disability 
which  would  be  quite  enough  to  excuee  attendance  at 
school  for  a  time  would  not  always  justify  the  factory 
surgeon  in  limiting  the  means  of  earning  a  living.  Such 
a  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  The  fact  that 
only  800  conditional  certificates  have  been  issued  in  the 
year  would  seem  to  prove,  not  that  the  surgeons  were  care- 
less In  their  work,  but  that  they  are  fearful  of  Interfering 
too  much  with  the  youths'  scope  of  employment,  which  is 
all  too  limited  in  any  case. 
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Medical  Students'  Dinner. 
The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham  was  held  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  December  10th.  The  president,  Dr.  J.  W.  Russell, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  chief  guests  were  Dr.  W.  Hale 
White,  Dr.  William  Wright,  and  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy, 
F.R.S.  (Warden  of  the  Guild  of  Undergraduates).  There 
were  present  Sir  James  Sawyer.  Professor  Gilbert  Barling, 
Professor  A.  H.  Carter,  Professor  Jordan  Lloyd,  Dr. 
Richards,  Dr.  Malins,  Dr.  Priestley  Smith,  and  many 
others.  About  120  sat  down  to  dinner  and  spent  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.  The  toast  of  the  medical  school  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Hale  White  and  responded  to  by  Professor 
Gilbert  Barling  (Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine),  and 
Mr.  J.  Dale  (Hon.  Secretary).  Prolessoi  A.  H.  Carter 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  guests,  which  was  responded  to 
by  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  and  Dr.  William  Wright.  The 
health  of  the  President  was  proposed  by  Dr.  E.  Rickards. 
Between  the  toasts  there  were  pianoforte  soles  by  M5. 
Bertram  A.  Lloyd,  and  songs  by  Mr.  (-1.  L.  Herbert  and 
Dr.  F.  N.  Walsh. 
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Medical  Service  for  the  Territorial  Army. 
On  December  10th  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  addressed  a  large 
meeting  of  medical  men  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  placed 
before  it  an  outline  of  the  scheme  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  organize  a  comprehensive  volunteer  medical  and 
sanitary  stall'  In  connexion  with  the  new  territorial  force. 
The  Lord  Mayor  (Dr.  Richard  Caton)  presided.  Alter 
describing  the  scheme  (which  has  been  fully  explained  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  2nd,  p.  1243 
et  seq.),  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  said  that  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  twenty-three  general  hospitals  at  the  great  edu- 
cational centres,  so  that  the  aid  of  the  most,  eminent 
experts  in  the  profession  could  be  obtained ;  three  field 
ambulances  would  also  be  required  in  each  division.  For 
the  organization  of  these  Liverpool  had  great  facilities. 

The  provisional  area  of  which  Liverpool  is  to  be  the 
centre — the ''Western  Divisional  Area"  of  Lancashire — 
extends  eastwards  as  far  as  the  division  of  which  Man- 
chester is  the  centre  :  northwards  it  includes  a  portion  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  It  is  announced  that 
Mr.  Darner  Harrisson,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool 
Northern  Hospital,  has  been  selected  for  the  position  of 
Principal  Medical  Officer  to  the  district.  Mr.  Harrisson  is 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Lancashire  Hussars 
(Imperial  Yeomanry),  a  corps  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  twenty-one  years.  This  appointment  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  his  many  friencls  in  the  county. 
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Bradford  and  the  Notification  of  Births  Act. 
In  a  recent  issue  it  was  stated  that  a  deputation  from 
the  Bradford  Division  had  been  appointed  to  interview  the 
Corporation  Health  Committee  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  adoption  of  this  Act  in  Bradford.  The  deputa- 
tion was  received  by  the  Health  Committee  on  Decembe  r 
4th,  and  placed  before  Its  members  the  feelings  of  the 
local  profession  as  expressed  at  the  Divisional  meeting. 
In  a  written  reply  from  the  Town  Clerk  it  was  stated  : 

The  Corporation  have  no  power  to  vary  the  above  Act  when 
adopted,  bat  they  are  willing  to  arrange  for  notification  by 
means  of  letter  cards  instead  of  by  open  postcards,  and  they 
propose  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  most 
sympathetic  manner  in  their  power. 

This  reply  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  profession  of 
Bradford,  and  a  further  meeting  was  held  on  December 
9th,  when  it  was  determined  to  send  a  letter  of  protest  to 
the  meeting  of  the  City  Council  on  the  following  day.  In 
this  letter  a  short  history  was  given  of  the  method  by 
which  the  Act  had  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  and 
It  was  shown  that  the  medical  profession,  though  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the  attempt  to 
diminish  Infantile  mortality,  had  consistently  opposed 
the  policy  of  making  It  obligatoiyon  its  members  to  notify 
utder  the  Act  for  several  reasons : 

1.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  professional  secrecy— a  duty  to  his 
patient  undertaker:  by  every  right-minded  doctor,  and  on  several 
occasions  enforced  with  penalties  by  juries  on  medical  men 
who  had  shown  any  possible  indiscretion.  2.  Notification  is 
the  duty  of  tho  parent ;  it  Is  a  civic  duty.  3.  Medical  men 
are  to  be  peualizsd  for  what  is  a  civil  duty  of  the  friends,  and 
not  a  professional  obligation. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  adoption  of  the  Act  should  be 
postponed,  and  that  a  few  members  of  the  medical  nro- 
fesslon  and  the  authorities  should  discuss  the  matter  and 
come  to  an  arrangement.  We  regret  that  the  City  Council 
did  not  agree  to  these  representations,  as  it  finally  deter- 
mined, after  an  amendment  had  been  proposed  to  post- 
pone Its  adoption,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  bringing 
the  Act  into  operation  in  the  city. 

St.  Catherine's  Home  for  Cancer,  Bradford. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  admirable  institution  was 
held  on  December  11th,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding.    In 
the  report  it  was   stated  that  42  patients  had  been  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,    28  being  cancer  cases.      The 


deaths  had  numbered  19.  The  average  of  occupied  beds 
was  23.4,  which  meant  that  the  home  was  practically  full 
all  the  year.  Difl'eiing  from  most  other  Bradford  chari- 
ties, the  home  is  nearly  always  able  to  pay  its  way.  The 
income  from  all  sources  for  1B07  was  £1,300  13s.  Id.,  and 
the  gross  expenditure  £1,227  8s.  6d.  The  average  cost 
per  occupied  bed  was  £50  14s.  8d.  The  home  has  the 
right  to  take  a  certain  number  of  incurable  cases  other 
than  cancer,  but  cancer  cases  have  always  the  first  right 
to  admission. 

Halifax  Infirmary  Centenary. 
The  centenary  of  the  Halifax  Royal  Infirmary  has 
recently  been  celebrated  by  a  series  of  balls,  In  which 
all  the  leading  people  of  the  town  have  taken  part.  Some 
further  celebrations  are  to  take  place  next  year  in  the 
form  of  a  military  tournament.  Of  course,  all  these 
efforts  are  being  utilized  for  the  important  purpose  of 
raising  money  for  the  support  of  the  infirmary.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  original  dispensary  was  founded 
in  1807  or  1808,  so  that  it  appears  quite  appropriate  that 
the  festivities  Ehould  be  spread  over  this  year  and  the 
next.  The  dispensary  was  carried  on  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  but  the  first  provision  for  in-patients  was  not 
made  until  1825.  The  infirmary  in  Harrison  Road  was 
opened  in  1838,  enlargements  being  afterwards  made,  and 
in  1891  there  were  100  beds.  The  present  infirmary, 
which  cost  £100,000,  was  opened  in  1896,  and  has 
accommodation  for  150  beds. 


Territorial  Army  Medical  Corps. 
The  Lord  Provost  presided  over  a  meeting  of  Volunteer 
medical  officers  and  others  held  in  the  Senate  Room  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  on  December  13th,  when  Sir 
Allied  Keogh  described  the  proposed  arrangements  for 
the  Territorial  Army  Medical  CorpB.  In  reply  to  Dr.  J,  B. 
Comrie,  acting  secretary  to  the  Volunteer  medical  officers 
of  the  Lothians  district,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  stated  that 
Edinburgh  would  be  asked  to  provide  one  general  hospital 
and  one  field  ambulance.  The  field  ambulance  would 
supply  Its  own  transport,  and  the  men  would  be  trained 
by  the  officer  commanding  and  the  officers  under  him. 
The  ambulance  would  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  school 
of  instruction,  but  there  would  be  no  officer  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  attached,  though  one  would  be 
available  to  attend  periodically.  As  for  the  grant  to  be 
allowed  to  enable  commanding  officers  to  provide  suitable 
head  quarters  with  sufficient  storage,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh 
said  the  County  Associations  maintained  and  administered 
the  units.  What  they  were  engaged  in  doiDg  now  was  to 
raise  the  units  for  the  County  Association  ;  because  they 
recognized  that  as  the  County  Associations  consisted  for 
the  most  part  cf  laymen,  the  raising  of  such  technical 
units  as  medical  units  could  not  very  well  be  delegated  to 
them.  But  when  raised  they  were  handed  over  In  the 
same  way  as  other  units.  The  provision  of  drill  halls  was 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  County  Associations,  and  It  was 
to  them  the  medical  officers  must  look  for  work  of 
that  kind.  The  territorial  associations  had  nothing  to 
do  with  training  in  the  case  of  medical  officers  ;  the 
grant  was  given  to  the  Director  General,  and  he  dis- 
tributed it.  The  ambulance  would  be  required  to  raise 
and  train  the  men  to  be  attached  to  battalions  and  other 
units  in  time  of  war  for  water  duties,  etc.,  and  to  train  II 
required  the  eight  men  per  battalion  for  other  sanitary 
duties.  Sir  Alfred  Kecgh  said  he  would  be  In  favour  of 
allowing  present  regimental  medical  officers  to  remain 
with  their  regiments,  even  if  their  number  should  be  in 
excess  of  the  establishment.  In  reply  to  a  further  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  officers  of  the  Territoiial  Army  Medical 
Corps  otherwise  specially  qualified  would  be  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  general  hospitals,  and,  if  so, 
whether  they  would  have  a  preference  over  other 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  corresponding  professional 
status,  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  expressed  his  concurrence, 
adding : 

I  think  the  Ideal  thing  for  an  officer  of  a  general  hospital  is 
that  as  a  youn^  man,  as  a  house-surgeon,  ho  should  have 
joined  the  territorial  medical  service,  and  as  he  worked  up  his 
«ay  In  the  profession  he  should  work  his  way  up  in  the  terri- 
torial service.     When  he  beoame  a  teacher  or  professor,  then 
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he  could  reasonably  leave  the  ambulance  and  join  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  organization.  I  think  his  value  to  the  orga- 
nization would  be  tenfold  increased  by  the  fact  thai  he  had 
military  trainiDg. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Alfred  Keogh  was  moved  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  J.  Bruce  Ronaldsou,  seconded  by  Pro- 
cessor Cunningham,  and  heartily  accorded. 

Treatment  of  Incipient  Mental  Disease  in  the 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary. 
This  question  still  occupies  to  no  Inconsiderable  extent 
the  attention  of  Edinburgh  practitioners,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  thp  proposal  certainly  display  no  false  modesty 
or  backwardness  in  their  methods  of  pushing  the  scheme, 
strong  donbt  is,  however,  arising  as  to  its  practicability. 
Many  cases  of  severe  nervous  disorder,  of  incipient  mental 
disease,  can  be,  and  are,  treated  in  the  general  medical 
■wards  of  the  hospital.  But  many  cases  of  Incipient 
mental  disease  are,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  patients 
themselves  or  of  those  around  them,  unsuited  for  such 
treatment  in  a  general  ward,  and  it  is  extremely 
questionable  if  the  massed  treatment  of  such  eases  in  a 
separate  ward  is  advisable.  It  is  urged  that  to  make 
the  undertaking  successful  a  miniature  asylum  would  be 
necessary ;  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  this  would 
involve  very  considerable  expenditure,  and  an  Increase  In 
the  nursing  staff,  while  the  avoidance  of  a  certain  amount 
of  "stigma"  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  utterly 
impossible.  Incipient  mental  disease  is  a  nervous  dis- 
ease ;  the  stay  of  very  many  cases  of  nervous  disease  in  a 
hospital  is  frequently  more  a  matter  of  academic  and 
scientific  interest  than  of  marked  value  to  the 
patient,  and  it  would  Eeem  certainly  not  Inadvisable 
nor  altogether  Impracticable  that  a  separate  building 
should  be  obtained  In  the  city  for  the  care  of  '■nervous" 
patients. 

Scottish  Women  Graduates  and  the  Franchise. 
The  Scottish  women  graduates  who  claim  the  right  to 
exercise  the  parliamentary  franchise,  and  whose  claim  has 
been  repelled  both  in  the  Outer  and  Inner  Houses  of  the 
Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh,  have  now  decided  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  hope  of  getting  these  judge- 
ments reversed,  and  are  raising  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Cerebro -spinal  Meningitis  in  Scotland. 
The  Registrar-General  for  Scotland  reports  that  in  the 
month  of  November  the  number  of  deaths  registered  as 
due  to  cerebro- spinal  meningitis  further  diminished  in 
quantity ;  it  was  3  less  than  in  the  previous  month,  and 
less  than  the  number  registered  in  any  month  since 
December,  1906.  Of  the  21  deaths  registered,  14  were  In 
-Glasgow,  2  in  Edinburgh,  2  in  Lelth,  and  1  each  in 
Dundee,  Paisley,  and  Greenock. 

A  New  Sanatorium  for  Inverness- shire. 

Inverness-shire  can  now  boast  of  two  sanatoriums  for  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  a  private  one  at  Kingussie,  one 
of  the  highest  points  on  the  Highland  Railway  system, 
and  the  other  lately  opened  at  Aberchalder,  overlooking 
the  Caledonian  Canal  near  Cullachy  Lock3.  This  sana- 
torium has  been  erected  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Margaret  Fraser  of  Lovat  (a  sister  of  Lord  Lovat) ; 
she  is  also  acting  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  committee 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  with  her  have  been  instru- 
mental in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  this  building 
which  is  mainly  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives  unable 
to  pay  the  fees  at  private  sanatoriums  ;  they  are  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  institution  at  a  nominal  charge,  and 
there  are  also  one  or  two  free  beds. 

Although  the  institution  has  only  been  opened  a  few 
weeks  eight  patients  are  at  present  under  treatment. 
The  sanatorium  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Aber- 
chalder station.  The  site,  which  was  favourably  reported 
on  by  Dr.  Philip,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  medical  officer  cf 
health  for  the  county,  is  about  400  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
has  a  southerly  exposure.  The  buildings,  which  are 
-capable  of  accommodating  twenty-two  patients,  are  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  a  wooded  hill 
immediately  behind.  The  sanatorium  is  composed  of  two 
separate  buildings — the  administrative  block  and  the 
wards  for  patients.    The  administrative  block  is  80  ft.  In 
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length,  and  comprises  the  medical  officer's  room,  the 
matron  and  nurses'  rooms,  kitchen  and  kitchen  depart- 
ments, stores  and  servants'  rooms.  A  large  dinlDg 
room  is  situated  conveniently  near  the  kitchen 
and  waids.  The  wards  are  erected  en  a  teriace 
immediately  in  front  of  and  below  the  administrative 
block.  This  building  is  170  It.  in  length  and  contaics 
six  double  rooms,  four  single  rooms,  two  nurses'  rooms, 
a  large  day  room,  and  in  the  annexe  bath-rooms,  lavatories, 
i-tc.  We  understand  that  the  plan  of  the  sanatorium  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Keeling  Sanatorium  in  Norfolk. 
The  form  is  a  long  narrow  building,  11  It.  wide,  with 
alternate  approaches  to  be  used  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Theie  are  3-ft.  eaves  on  each  side.  The 
doors,  which  are  on  the  casement  system,  as  are  the 
windows,  extend  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  are  in 
two  leaves;  they  are  also  divided  horizontally,  the 
lower  part  being  in  wood  and  the  upper  part  in  glass. 
Owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  projecting  eaves, 
the  doors  can  usually  be  left  open,  even  in  the  stormiest 
weather.  The  doors  on  the  sheltered  side,  along  with  the 
top  part  on  the  windward  side,  can  always  be  left  open, 
ensuring  a  continuous  supply  of  air  directly  from  outside. 
There  is  also  a  3- inch  opening  at  the  ceiling  level,  right 
along  both  sides  of  the  block,  which  cannot  be  closed 
under  any  circumstances. 

Patients  in  the  sanatorium  thus  have  the  advantage  of 
living  in  the  open  air  while  still  under  shelter.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the  buildings  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  The  baths  and  lavatories  are  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water ;  the  buildings  are  fitted  throughout 
with  electric  bells,  and  lighted  with  acetylene  gas.  In 
nddition  to  the  wards  proper,  which  are  admirably 
designed  and  equipped,  there  is  a  wooden  shelter  of 
simple  and  ingenious  construction.  It  is  built  to  accom- 
modate two  patients,  and  the  four  sides  of  the  building 
can  be  opened  or  closed  according  to  requirements. 

This  sanatorium  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
county  of  Inverness ;  it  will  be  visited  twice  a  week  by 
Dr.  Johnston,  Fort  Augustus;  Dr.  MacDonald,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  county,  and  Dr.  Miller,  Fort 
William,  will  act  as  consulting  physicians. 
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Univkhstty  Education  in  Ireland. 
Mb.  Stephen  B.  Kellehar,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
a  member  of  the  recent  Commission,  writes  to  the  Irish 
Times  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Birrell's  new  scheme  of 
University  education  in  Ireland.  He  points  out  that 
Trinity  College  is  face  to  face  with  a  grave  decline  of 
students  In  the  University,  which  the  friends  of  the 
College  cannot  view  without  disquiet.  If  the  proposals 
recently  announced  are  carried  Into  effect,  the  decline 
will  become  far  more  rapid.  The  number  of  students 
from  Ulster  who  will  go  to  Trinity  College  will  be  very 
much  smaller  than  it  new  is,  for  it  maybe  assumed  that 
the  University  of  Belfast  will  attract  to  it  the  university- 
going  people  of  Ulster.  The  new  college  in  Dublin  will 
attract  a  large  number  of  students.  It  will  be  academically 
controlled ;  it  will  contain  a  large  number  of  Catholics, 
but  its  professorships  and  prizes  will  be  open  to  all. 
Drawing  its  students  from  two- thirds  of  the  population,  It 
will  have  four  times  as  many  clever  boys  as  Trinity,  which 
will  be  fed  by  a  diminishing  one  sixth.  Meanwhile 
Tiinity  College,  daily  losiDg  Its  influence  en  Irish  life, 
will  prepare  its  diminishing  students  for  the  Church  and 
for  the  Colonies.  The  glory  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
In  which  so  many  could  be  made  to  share,  will  vanish,  and 
the  country,  poor  in  men  and  poor  in  money,  will  have  to 
begin  from  the  beginning  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  a 
new  university. 

The  Attitude  of  Trinity  College. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

summoned    by    the     Provost    on     Saturday    afternoon, 

December    14th,    the    following    resolution    was    passed 

unanimously : 

That,  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  a  settlement  of  the 

University  question,  this  meeting  of  the  staff  of  Trinity 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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College  and  members  of  the  Academic  Council  think  it 
undesirable  to  express  any  opinion  on  proposals  which 
have  not  yet  been  formulated  as  a  Government  Bill,  but 
they  think  It  right  to  reaffirm  the  declaration  contained  in 
the  statement  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Dublin  University  Defence  Committee  in  March,  1907, 
namely: 

Should  the  Government  determine  to  introduce  a 
measure  which,  while  leaving  to  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  Dublin  their  present  independent  and  un- 
secfcarian  character,  would  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  higher  education  in  Ireland,  and  who  desire  a  final 
settlement  of  the  whole  question.  We,  for  our  part, 
have  confined  ourselves  to  working  out  our  own  solution. 
We  have  not  thought  it  our  duty  either  to  advocate  or 
oppose  any  scheme  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reasonable 
claims  of  Roman  Catholics  which  does  not  interfere 
with  our  own  development  along  undenominational 
lines. 
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THE  REFERENDUM  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
ROUND-TABLE  CONFERENCE. 

Sir,— There  is  a  danger,  ii  certain  statements  that  have 
appeared  in  your  columns  are  allowed  to  pass  without 
comment,  that  the  main  facts  of  the  situation  may  be 
obscured  if  not  inverted. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  Articles  of  Association 
(Articles  XXII,  XXXV,  and  XXXIX)  the  Central  Council 
is  possessed  of  no  formal  veto  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Representative  Meeting;  it  has  only  a  limited  and  strictly- 
denned  duty  of  Referendum,  and  Its  powers  are  purely 
executive  and  administrative.  The  drait  Chartfr  does  not 
propose  to  curtail  these  powers  and  duties.  These  prin- 
ciples were  deliberately  embodied  in  the  Constitution  at 
the  time  ol  the  reorganization  before  the  first  Representa- 
tive Meeting  was  convened,  and  in  full  view  of  the  . 
unsatisfactory  conditions  which  had  made  reorganization 
necessary. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  distrust  on  the 
Representative  Meeting  as  an  irresponsible  and  hasty 
body  eager  to  revolutionize  the  Association,  whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  Council  which  Is  now  attempting  to  introduce 
a  radical  change  of  our  existing  Constitution  in  regard  to 
the  Referendum  into  the  draft  Charter,  and  one  which  is 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  fundamental  clauses  of 
the  Charter;  further,  the  Council  is  taking  this  course 
without  having  given  the  Representative  Meeting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coosidering  the  proposal  or  offering  an  opinion 
npan  it,  by  means  of  its  powers  cf  Referendum,  which 
have  been  unduly  strained  to  cover  such  a  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  facts  set  forth  above,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
accept  Dr.  Crichton's  first  conclusion — that  from  the  nature 
of  the  Council's  powers  it  must  possess,  or  come  to  possess, 
a  formal  veto  upon  the  Representative  Meeting;  indeed,  the 
intention  and  fact  have  for  the  last  five  years  been 
exactly  the  reverse,  and  experience  has  shown  that  so 
far  from  the  Association  having  no  weight  with  Parlia- 
ment or  the  public,  it  has,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  been  treated  with  a  considera- 
tion and  respect  which  the  old  Council  was  unable  to 
command. 

Dr.  Walker  is  evidently  under  a  similar  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  present  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council,  as  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter  of  October 
26th  he  exhorts  the  Divisions  to  resist  the  extinction 
of  the  Council's  veto,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  does 
not  exist;  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Percy  Dunn,  while 
Dr.  Hichens  seems  to  be  unaware  that  the  proposals  of 
the  draft  Charter  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  Council's 
powers  and  the  Referendum  are  nothing  new,  but  ate 
already  the  law  of  the  Association  ;  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  Council  being  slighted  by 
such  proposals. 

In ieed  the  Council  as  at  present  constituted,  although 
the  government  of  the  Association  is  not  in  its  hands,  is 
not  only  Indispensable,  but  fills  a  most  honourable  and 
responsible  position  in  the  Association,  But  the  Council 
is  valued,  needed,  and  selected,  not  so  much  for  Its  repre- 
sentative character,  as  on  the  ground  of  the  high  reputa- 
tion, wide  experience,  and  administrative  capacity  of  i  is 
individual  members. 


It  Is  particularly  Important  that  these  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  present  time,  when  the  suggestion  is- 
being  made  that  the  application  for  a  Charter  should  be 
postponed  or  even  dropped  altogether  with  a  view  tc- 
glving  the  Council  a  veto  on  the  Representative  Meeting, 
and  to  make  it  the  dominant  body  in  the  Association, 
because  It  is  clear  that  that  would  not  be  the  result  o£ 
dropping  the  Charter,  but  that  to  secure  these  ends  a  sub- 
version of  our  existing  Constitution  would  also  be  required, 
and  a  return  to  the  pie-  reformation  conditions.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  desirability  of  securing  a  Charter 
has  again  and  again  been  affirmed,  and  that  the  draft 
of !  the  Charter  proper  has  been  approved  by  both  the 
Representative  Body  and  the  Council,  after  the  most 
careful  and  protracted  consideration,  the  Association 
would  be  stultifying  itself  In  drawing  back  now.  Such 
delay  would  seriously  imperil  one  of  the  main  objects  for 
which  the  Charter  is  desired,  namely,  to  enable  the 
Colonial  Branches  to  pursue  within  the  Association  the 
objects  they  have  at  heart.  Our  Colonial  members  have 
shown  clearly  that  if  we  do  not  act  with  more  courage  and 
promptitude  in  regard  to  the  Charter  they  may  be  obliged 
to  separate  from  the  Association  and  start  organizations 
of  their  own  in  which  they  will  have  reasonable  liberty  of 
action. 

It  seems  evident  that  no  end  woald  be  gained  and  much 
harm  would  be  done  by  not  pushing  on  vigorously  with 
our  application  fcr  a  Charter,  and  bo  compromise  would 
be  satisfactory  which  did  not  treat  this  as  essential. 
Further,  if,  for  the  rest,  it  is  thought  best  not  to  make 
changes  at  this  time,  the  Council  on  the  one  hand  might 
withdraw  its  belated  proposals  in  regard  to  Ordinance  176, 
and  on  the  other  the  changes  proposed  in  the  composition 
of  the  Council  and  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee 
might  be  left  over  for  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Association  alter  the  Charter  has  been  secured.  While 
one  may  sympathize  with  efforts  at  conciliation  it  must 
be  recognized  that  at  the  present  stage  a  round-table 
conference  «an  effect  nothing  without  doing  violence  to 
the  Constitution.  The  time  for  such  action  was  before  the 
Referendum  was  determined  upon. — I  am,  etc., 

Hampton  Wick,  Dec,  llth.  R.  I/ANGDON-DOWN. 


THE  NOTIFICATION  OF  BIRTHS  ACT. 
Sir, — The  following  propositions  will,  I  think,  commence 
themselves  to  almost  every  one ; 

1.  Our  moral  obligations  were  not  laid  upon  us  by 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  cannot  absolve  us  from  them. 

2.  To  notify  an  illegitimate  birth  without  the  mother's 
consent  is  a  breach  of  one  of  those  obligations,  even 
though  Parliament  orders  and  "privileges"  us  tc 
commit  it. 

3.  To  attempt  to  wring  an  unwilling  consent  to  notifica- 
tion from  a  woman  during  or  within  thirty-six  hours  of 
delivery  would  be  heartless  and  might  be  daDgerous : 
certainly  it  would  not  be  professional. 

4.  If  it  is  understood  that  doctors  must  notify  births 
certain  unfortunate  women  will  be  deterred  from  sending: 
for  help  until  driven  by  desperation,  with  grave  risk  to 
their  lives  or  future  health. 

5.  Our  humanitarian  principle  is  that  no  sick  person 
shall  be  deterred  from  seeking  medical  aid  by  fear  lest 
the  doctor  should  betray  some  secret.  Members  of  a 
humane  profession  must  not  overlook  any  of  these  five 
considerations. 

6.  Notification  by  a  doctor  within  thirty-six  hours  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  registration  within  six  weeks. 
The  registrar  does  not  send  an  official  in  uniform  to  call 
attention  to  the  birth,  and  within  six  weeks  the  mother 
may  be  married  or  burled,  or  may  have  had  the  birth 
quietly  registered  and  be  safe  in  America  or  elsewhere 
with  her  secret.  It  is  not  our  concern;  our  duty  is  to 
keep  her  secret  as  long  as  she  wishes. 

7.  There  is  no  analogy  between  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  and  a  new-born  baby.  The  former  may  be  a 
danger  to  the  public,  but  carries  no  disgrace  to  its  family. 
The  latter  may  carry  disgrace  to  its  family,  but  is  in  no 
Bense  a  public  danger.  We  are  justified  in  helping  to 
guard  the  public  safety  without  injuring  our  patient,  but 
not  justified  in  publishing  our  patient's  disgrace  when  the 
public  welfare  is  not  in  jeopardy.    Ought  any  member  of 
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onr  profession  to  make  light  of  this  question  of  "pro- 
fessional confidence"  or  secrecy?  Parliament  ought  to 
sbow  very  good  cause  way  before  calling  upon  us  to 
ignore  it. 

8.  The  Act  places  medical  men  and  midwives  in  a 
position  of  Inferiority  to  their  fellow  citizens,  in  that  it 
would  compel  them  under  a  penalty  to  perform  a  service 
(over  and  above  the  common  duties  of  citizenship)  without 
remuneration,  No  one  else  except  a  convict  is  so  treated 
by  the  law,  and  a  new  principle  is  Introduced  into  our 
legislature,  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences  in 
other  directions  if  the  precedent  is  allowed  to  stand. 

9.  The- Act  thus  places  an  indignity  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession, and  though  only  general  praetitioners  will  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  hardship,  other  members 
ought  not  to  ignore  it. 

10.  Members  of  our  profession  ought  to,  and  generally 
will,  sacrifice  themselves  a  little  for  the  public  welfare, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  bound  to  undergo  indignity  or 
hardship,  unless  it  can  be  shown  fairly  clearly  that  the 
public  welfare  is  at  stake. 

The  objects  of  this  Act  can  be  rattained  quite  as  surely 
and  more  peacefully  without  subjecting  our  profession  (cr 
the  midwives)  to  any  indignity  or  hardship  whatever.  It 
has  simply  been  taken  for  granted,  withont  any  further 
consideration,  that  compulsory  notification  by  medical 
men  Is  necessary,  merely  on  an  assumption  based  on  a 
false  analogy.  We  (here)  have  heard  direct  from  the  lips 
of  the  man  who  so  thoughtfully  introduced  us  into  the 
Act:  exactly  how  it  came  about.  He  knew  that  prior  to 
1889  infective  disease  often  escaped  notification  by  the 
father,  and  that  the  duty  of  notifying  was  therefore  laid 
on  the  medical  attendant  In  that  year  with  marked 
success.  Therefore,  he  said.  "  let  us  follow  the  lines  of 
the  Infections  Disease  Notification  Act  (1889),"  and  no 
one  else  (not  even  certain  eminent  doctors)  seems  to  have 
detected  the  utterly  false  analogy.  A  man  might  plead 
any  of  at  least  ten  reasons  (some  pretty  valid)  for  not 
notifying  scarlatina  in  his  household,  whereas  he  could 
only  plead  one  of  three  for  neglecting  to  notify  a  birth, 
and  each  of  these  three  is  easily  met :  (1)  Ignorance  of  the 
Act — doctors  and  midwives  could  and  would  inform  him 
of  his  duty  at  the  proper  time.  (2)  Negligence — the 
health  authority  could,  if  it  would,  soon  put  a  stop  to  that 
by  a  prosecution  or  two.  (3)  Objection  to  official  visit — 
he  need  not  admit  the  health  visitor  unless  he  likes. 
Number  2  is  the  real  crux,  and  it  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  health  authorities,  not  the  public  welfare, 
that  has  been  consulted  to  our  detriment.  We  were 
placed  in  the  Act  under  most  unfavourable  conditions  in 
order  to  save  the  health  authorities  from  the  trouble, 
expense,  and  odium  of  occasional  prosecutions.  For  the 
public  welfare  we  might  quietly  submit  to  these  condi- 
tions, but  we  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so  for  the 
mere  convenience  of  anybody. 

A  fair  Act  is  much  more  likely  to  work  smoothly  and 
attain  its  objects  than  an  unfair  one,  and  this  Act,  made 
fair  by  amendment,  might  soon  be  almost  universally 
adopted,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  medical  men  (whatever 
"their  position),  both  to  their  profession  and  to  the  public, 
to  do  their  best  to  secure  amendment  of  the  Act  as  early 
3s  possible,  and  to  try  to  influence  health  authorities  to 
work  for  amendment  rather  than  to  adopt  the  Act  in  its 
present  form. — I  am,  etc., 

Swinton,  Manchester,  Dec.  15th.  J.  Pkice  Williams. 


Sib,— The  advisability  of  adopting  the  Notification  of 
3irths  Act  in  this  city  is  now  under  consideration.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Act,  as  regards  lessening 
infantile  mortality,  are,  I  think,  undoubted,  but  what  I 
object  to  is  the  proposed  method  of  obtaining  the  notifica- 
tion, the  medical  man  being  brought  in  as  one  of  those 
liable  for  Its  performance.  This  is  to  be  done  without 
fee,  and  neglect  to  perform  this  duty  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  birth  of  child  renders  one  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  a  fine.  Now  I  maintain  the  principle  of  this  is  exceed- 
ingly objectionable,  and  if  a  strong  protest  is  not  made, 
we  shall  later  find  that  other  duties,  free  from  remunera- 
tion but  not  free  from  responsibility,  will  be  thrust  upon 

us. ISie  State,  from  their  standpoint,  made  an  excellent 

start  in  compelling  doctors  to  give  death  certificates ; 
here,  without  remuneration,  we  give  not  only  information, 
■bnt  skilled  Information,  and  in  so  doing,  especially  in  cases 


of  death  due  to  syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism,  etc.,  we  may 
find  we  have  got  into  bad  odour  and  have  seen  the  last, 
not  only  of  deceased  but  of  deceased's  friends  and 
relatives. 

It  is  eaBy  for  the  layman  to  say :  It  is  so  small  of  the 
doctors,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  shillings  or  half- 
crowns,  to  hamper  the  working  of  a  good  Act.  It  is  not 
the  amount  we  should  make  out  of  paid  notifications  ;  this 
could  only  be  insignificant.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
thing  which  to  me  is  absolutely  wrong,  namely,  being 
required  to  give  something  for  nothing,  and  if  you  don't 
do  so,  being  liable  to  a  penalty. 

I  feel  this  Act,  in  its  present  form,  should  be  strongly 
resisted  by  us,  not  only  for  our  own  sakee,  but  also  ior 
the  sake  of  succeeding  generations  of  medical  men. — 
I  am,  etc., 

Brlslington,  Bristol,  Dec.  9th. C.  31.  PHILLIPS. 

EPSOM  COLLEGE  FOUNDATION  FUND. 

Sib, — From  time  to  time  the  Treasurer  of  Epsom 
College  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  a  special  appeal 
to  every  member  of  the  medical  profession  on  behalf  of 
the  Foundation  attached  to  the  College.  I  find,  however, 
that  such  a  general  appeal  has  not  been  made  since  the 
year  1893,  and  It  is  only  the  present  urgent  need  of  funds 
that  compels  me  now  to  follow  the  practice  of  my  prede- 
cessors. 

The  Foundation  of  Epsom  College  gives  annuities  of 
£30  each  to  fifty  aged  members,  or  widows  of  members,  of 
our  profession,  and  provides  gratuitously  a  high-class 
education,  with  clothing  and  maintenance,  for  fifty 
necessitous  sons  of  medical  men — a  sum  of  £7,000  a  year 
being  required  for  these  purposes.  The  need  of  help  is 
specially  urgent  at  the  present  time,  for  almost  all  the 
investments  belonging  to  the  General  Purposes  Fund  had 
to  be  sold  recently  In  order  to  meet  a  heavy  outlay  on 
sanitary  and  drainage  works  at  the  College. 

I  feel  justified  in  making  this  appeal  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  death  removes  many  supporters  every 
year;  and  as  the  Council  relies  almost  entirely  upon 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  charitable  work,  it  is  necessary  that  fresh  supporters 
should  come  forward  to  fill  these  vacancies.  In  the  second 
place,  the  marked  improvement  In  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion generally  which  has  occurred  of  late  has  resulted  in 
a  material  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Foundation  Scholars, 
hence  the  Council  could  not  continue  to  maintain  the 
full  number  should  the  annual  income  from  contributions 
decline. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  many- 
members  ol  our  profession  are  unable,  owing  to  their 
small  incomes,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  themselves 
in  the  event  of  prolonged  Illness  or  permanent  incapacity 
from  ill-health ;  whilst  in  the  event  of  their  own  death 
their  families  are  too  often  left  very  poorly  provided  for, 
and  sometimes  with  no  provision  whatever. 

I  appeal  with  confidence  to  medical  men  who  have  not 
yet  supported  the  Foundation  to  become  annual  sub- 
scribers, however  small  the  amount  of  their  contributions 
maybe;  and,  whilst  thanking  these  who  have  generously 
rendered  assistance  in  the  past,  I  would  ask  them  to  do 
all  in  their  power  toward  enabling  the  Council  to  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  full  number  of  Pensioners  and 
Foundation  Scholars.  Further,  I  would  urge  upon  all 
members  of  our  profession  to  bring  the  claims  of  the 
Foundation  before  their  well-to-do  patients,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  medical  men  succumb  In  early  life  to 
diseases  or  accidents  arising  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling.  The  present  appears  to  be  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  ask  the  public  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  medical  profession  In  the  services,  In  pre- 
ventive and  tropical  medicine,  and  in  gratuitous  attendance 
on  the  poor  in  hospitals  and  elsewhere. 

I  would  add  in  conclusion  that  this  Foundation  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  "South  of  England  charity. 
That  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  will  be  seen  when  I 
mention  that  our  Pensioners  and  Foundation  Scholars  are 
often  elected  from  distant  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  whilst  at  the  present  time  we  have 
Pensioners  residing  in  France,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Africa. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  w.,  Dec,  14th.  Henrt  Mokris,  Treasurer. 

P.S.— In  reference  to  Mr.  Griffith  C.  Wilkin's  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  British    Mb.diga.l-  Jocbkal   ol 
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December  14th,  I  think  he  hardly  draws  sufficient  dis- 
tinction between  the  College,  which  is  self-supporting  on 
Its  low  scale  of  charges,  and  the  Foundation  attached  to 
the  College,  which  maintains  fifty  pensioners  and  fifty 
Foundation  scholars.  I  am  now  appealing  for  contributions 
in  aid  of  the  Foundation. 

H.  M. 


December  17th. 


PLEURAL  EFFUSION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  to-day's  date  Dr.  Samwaya 
reopens  a  controversy  which  took  place  between  him  and 
myself  in  the  pages  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  in 
1904;  but  as  he  seems  to  prefer  the  suppressio  veri  et 
suggestio  falsi  to  a  clear  statement,  I  shall  now  put  your 
readers  in  possession  of  the  facts  in  chronological  order. 

In  your  issue  of  March  19th,  1904, 1  published  a  lecture 
on  the  treatment  of  serous  effusions,  which  included  the 
introduction  of  air  Into  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities. 
This  was  original  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

In  your  issue  of  April  16th,  1904,  Dr.  Samways  stated 
that  my  new  method  was  'old  history  abroad";  but  In 
support  of  this  "  old  history "  he  only  quoted  one  case 
where  air  had  been  introduced  to  the  pleural  cavity. 
Professor  Dieulafoy,  in  his  well-known  Manuel  de  Pathologie 
Interne,  Tome  I,  Ed.  viii,  p.  475,  wrote  in  1895  : 

Dans  un  cas  de  pyopneumothorax,  M.  Potain  a  obtenu  nn 
succiis  blatant  ;i  la  suite  d'lnjectlons  pleurales  d'air  sterilise" 
(communic.  h  l'Acad.  de  Medecine,  24  Avril,  1888).  J'ai  en 
l'occasion  de  tralter  un  pyopneumothorax  tuberculeux  par 
des  ponctions  multiples,  a  cheque  ponctlon  on  ne  retiralt 
qu'une  cinquantaine  de  grammes  de  liquide,  et  on  pratiqualt 
en  suite  une  injection  intrapleural  avec  solution  de  sublime 
(Revue  de  Medecine,  10  Fe'vrier,  1892). 

He  also  said  that  I  advocated  "  the  injection  of  air,  etc., 
into  the  pleura  and  pericardium  after  tapping,"  although 
I  have  never  produced  a  pneumopericardium,  and  I 
probably  never  shall,  as  I  think  I  know  a  better  treatment 
for  the  pericardium.  In  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
April  23rd,  1904,  I  said : 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Samways  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  case  of  pyopneumothorax 
M.  Potain  had  obtained  a  brilliant  success  following  injections 
into  the  pleura  of  sterilized  air,  and  that  Professor  Dieulafoy 
had  treated  a  case  of  tuberculous  pyopneumothorax  by 
multiple  tappings,  and  at  each  tapping  withdrew  50  grams  of 
the  liquid,  and  then  gave  an  intrapleural  injection  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sublimate  ;  but  what  all  this  has  got  to  do  with  my 
treatment  of  serous  effusions  I  am  rather  puzzled  to  find  out. 
If  Dr.  Samways  had  read  my  lecture  with  care,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  pyopneumothorax, 
and  that  the  injection  of  sterile  air  was  only  a  supplemental 
part  of  my  new  method  of  treating  serous  effusions.  Had 
I  been  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  treatment  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax, and  had  I  known  of  the  methods  of  Drs.  Potain 
and  Dieulafoy  I  should  have  condemned  both.  What  would 
any  surgeon  say  of  such  treatment  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  trying  to  remove  the  treatment 
of  either  an  empyema  or  a  pyopneumothorax  from  the  domain 
of  the  surgeon.  The  proper  treatment  of  Bn  abscess,  wherever 
situated,  is  to  lay  it  open,  and  the  best  way  of  introducing  air 
Into  the  pleural  cavity,  when  there  is  pus  in  It,  is  through  a 
free  incision.  When  I  find  "old  history  abroad  "  confounding 
the  treatment  of  pleural  effusion  with  that  of  pyopneumo- 
thorax, I  am  not  surprised  that  medicine  should  remain  in 
some  men's  minds  a  matter  of  irrelevant  history,  while  surgery 
is  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Dr.  Samways  has  evidently 
had  no  personal  experience  in  any  part  of  the  treatment,  yet 
he  Indulgently  thinks,  "  with  Dr.  Barr,  it  (the  introduction  of 
air)  might  more  commonly  be  profitably  applied." 

In  my  Bradshaw  Lecture  1 1  dealt  with  the  treatment  of 
serous  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  incidentally 
with  that  of  empyema,  but  I  did  not  touch  upon  pyo- 
pneumothorax. As  a  matter  of  history  I  gave  the  name 
of  every  one  I  could  find  who  had  introduced  air  into  the 
pleural  sac  as  a  part  of  treatment,  going  back  to  the 
beginning  of  last  century  when  Dr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Robert 
Blckersteth  of  this  city  produced  artificial  pneumothorax 
in  the  treatment  of  phthisis  pnlmonalis.  As  part  of  this 
history  I  referred  to  the  case  of  M.  Potain,  but  it  was  in 
no  way  relevant  to  my  lecture.  My  views  on  the  treat- 
ment of  empyema  have  improved  since  1904,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  If  I  were  operating  on  such  cases  I 
could  soon  improve  the  technique.  Regarding  pyopneu- 
mothorax, I  may  remark  that  the  case  recorded  by 
M.  Potain  occurred  In  1888,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
second  successful  case  thus  treated.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  In  a  tuberculous  case  where  the  lung  was  so  much 
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involved  that  It  could  not  expand  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
actual  cavity,  the  repeated  introduction  of  filtered  air  or 
oxygen,  after  removal  of  the  purulent  liquid,  might  do- 
good,  though  it  failed  in  the  only  case  In  which  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  It.  I  think  that  such  an  operation 
as  that  performed  by  Sir  William  Macewen  in  a  cele- 
brated case  recorded  in  his  Cavendish  Lecture  would  more 
likely  be  attended  with  success. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  December  14th,  1907, 
to  which  your  readers  can  now  refer,  Dr.  Samways  mixes 
up  pyopneumothorax,  serous  effusion  into  the  pleura, 
and  empyema  without  any  regard  to  the  differences  of 
treatment  required.  If  "  the  introduction  of  sterilized  air 
after  tapping  was  well  known  on  the  Continent,"  why  did 
he  not  quote  something  more  than  a  mere  case  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax P  In  France,  prior  to  1904,  I  have  only 
found  recorded,  In  addition  to  the  case  of  M.  Potain,  two 
cases  of  chronic  pleurisy  thus  successfully  treated  by 
MM.  Vaquez  et  Quiserne.  Since  then  there  has  been 
another  case  in  1906  by  M.  Dufour  and  M.  Foix.  None  in 
Mentone.  All  other  cases  that  I  have  come  across  are 
referred  to  in  my  Bradshaw  Lecture.  He  quotes  some  of 
my  remarks  about  the  surgeons'  ideas  as  to  the  treatment 
of  empyema,  as  though  those  remarks  had  anything  more 
to  do  with  this  question  of  the  introduction  of  sterile  air 
and  oxygen  into  closed  serous  cavities  than  "  the  flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring."  In  the  treatment  of  empyema 
I  recommend  free  drainage  in  a  dependent  position,  a 
free  incision — even  the  removal  of  a  piece  ol  rib ;  but  as 
far  as  possible  /  try  to  keep  the  air  out.  He  finally  con- 
cludes that  the  "  convolutions  of  the  human  brain  are 
very  wonderf  a! " ;  and  I  think  that  every  lover  of  truth 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  convolution  for  accuracy  is- 
very  poorly  develop3d  in  his  brain. — I  am,  etc., 

Liverpool,  Dec.  14th.     James  BARR. 

THEMEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  endorse  my  appreciation 
upon  the  letter  of  "  A  Part-Time  M.O.I  I,"  ?  He  has  excel- 
lently stated  the  case  of  maDy  officers  of  health  who  have 
done  so  much  for  the  public  health  of  the  country,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  practices  and  so  a  large  source  in 
their  livelihood.  Some  part-time  medical  officers  of 
health  are  known  to  have  framed  their  opinions,  or  at 
least  advice,  upon  the  wishes  of  the  councils  they  serve 
and  have  so  passed  as  very  good  fellows  and  most 
efficient  officers — where  public  health  measures  have 
aivanced  nothing.  These  the  service  can  well  dispense 
with. 

But,  Sir,  when  the  service  is  "rid  of  such,  the  greatest 
argument  against  fixity  of  tenure"  will  not  be  silenced. 
When  part-time  men  give  up  their  whole  time  to  the 
service,  fixity  will  be  wanted  more  than  ever.  It  is  a 
scandal  that  the  provincial  medical  officers  of  health 
should  not  be  on  the  same  footing  of  fixity  as  the  metro- 
politan officers  are,  and  that  the  former  are  continued  on 
the  footing  of  domestic  servants. — I  am,  etc., 
December  16th.  Another  Pakt-Time  M.O.H.. 


THE  INHERITANCE  OF  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS. 
Sir,— It  is  almost  idle  to  reply  to  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Brown's  farther  criticisms,  because  they  merely  consist  in  a 
reiteration  of  their  first  assertions,  supplemented  by 
statistics  which  have  no  real  bearing  on  the  points  under 
discussion.*  Still,  the  matter  is  ol  such  great  importance 
that  I  venture  once  more  to  trouble  you.  My  critics 
commence  by  gratuitously  correcting  the  table  on  page  10 
of  my  memoir  on  the  basis  of  the  special  data  given  on 
my  page  9.  Unfortunately  for  them  the  table  on  page  10 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  naturally  does  not  agree  with  the 
data  given  for  the  Mendellan  results  on  page  9,  for  certain 
pedigrees  cannot  be  used  for  both  purposes.  In  the  first 
place  the  Mendelian  data  require  a  knowledge  ol  both 
parents  and  the  parental  Inheritance  table  does  not,  and 
In  the  second  place,  there  exist  always  in  any  data  border- 
land cases,  which  will  be  differently  estimated  when  we 
approach  our  data  twice  for  different  purposes.  In  this 
particular  case,  the  difference  depended  upon  the  existence 

*  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  I  do  not  admit  their  second 
contention.  1  corrected  the  statement  which  I  made  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  table  was  formed,  but  I  do  not  allow  that  the  manner  of. 
rcaehiDR  the  tible  \va9  inaccurate. 
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•of  cases  In  which  only  the  history  of  one  parent  was  known, 
and  the  exclusion  or  inclusion  of  cases  in  which  a  patient 
of  considerable  age  had  tuberculous  offspring  placed  upon 
the  record.  The  table  on  page  10  of  my  memoir  Is  thus 
"  properly"  as  I  gave  it,  and  Is  not  to  be  corrected  as 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  gratuitously  suggest. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  point,  which  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  make  Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  understand.  My 
sample  for  female  histories  consists  of  the  following 
individuals : 


Parents. 


Tuberculous.       Non  tuberculous. 


Tuberculous  ... 
Non-tuberculous 


This  group  as  it  stands  is  the  group  I  wish  to  follow. 
Now  let  us  fix  our  attention  only  on  these  individuals  as 
the  basis  of  our  sample.  A  certain  number  of  the  207  non- 
tuberculous  offspring  can  pass  into  the  tuberculous  or  107 
group  as  they  grow  older,  because  many  of  them  are  not 
through  the  danger^zone.  This  will  not  alter  the  number 
of  tuberculous  parents  belonging  to  this  group.  But  very 
few  indeed  of  the  509  will  pass  into  the  107  group, 
for  the  parents  having  offspring  of  the  average  age 
of  25  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  danger  zone. 
That  is  to  say,  taking  as  the  basis  of  our  sample  the  616 
tuberculous  individuals,  no  correction  cf  a  sensible  kind 
need  be  made  in  the  509  group.  Substantially  all  the 
correction  is  in  the  107  group.  The  correction  I  made 
was  50  additional  cases  with  completed  history  arising 
out  of  the  207  non-tuberculous  offspring.  Now  let  us 
compare  my  results  with  those  of  the  authorities  cited 
by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown.  I  found  for  incomplete 
histories  for  616  cases  of  parent  aod  offspring  107  cases 
of  tuberculous  offspring  of  tuberculous  parent ;  or  in  3C8 
ictual  instances,  since  each  offspring  has  two  parents,  we 
nave  107  parents  tuberculous.  After  correction  to  make 
my  histories  complete,  I  had  157  parents  tuberculous  out 
of  666  cases  of  parent  and  offspring,  or  157  tuberculous 
parents  to  333  tuberculous  Individuals.  We  have  accord- 
ingly the  following  table : 


Nature  of  Offspring  and 
History. 


Number  of  Tuber- 
culous Parents  to  100 
Tuberculous 
Individuals. 


Pearson 

Pearson 

Dock   and   Chad- 
bourne 

Kuthri 

Fischer 

Schwarzkopf 

Buckhardt 


Tuberculous,  incomplete 

Tuberculous  complete 

Tuberculous,  presumably 
incomplete 

Tuberculous,  presumably 
incomplete 

Tuberculous,  presumably 
incomplete 

Tuberculous,  presumably 
incomplete 

Tuberculous,  presumably 
incomplete 


Pope  and  Brown       Tuberculous,  complete  90  (2nd  series) 

Pope  and  Brown       Tuberculous,  complete  97  (1st  series) 

Pope  and  Brown  Non-tuberculous,  complete  47  (2nd  series) 

Pope  and  Bro'.vu  Non-tuberculous,  complete  50  (1st  series) 


It  will  be  seen  that  my  result  is  in  reasonable  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  German  investigators,  but  that 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Pope  give  values  for  what  they  term 
complete  histories  which  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
make  me  doubt  whether  their  completed  family  histories 
can  be  looked  upon  as  what  they  describe  them — namely,  as 
"  strictly  random  samples."  This  result  more  than  justifies 
my  challenge  to  them  to  publish  their  material.  They 
assert  that  one  quarter  of  the  parents  of  sound  children  In 
the  United  States  are  tuberculous,  whereas  the  United 
States  Census  shows  that  only  1  in  9  of  the  parent  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  die  of  tuberculosis.    And  the 


Census  return  includes  the  parents  of  unsound  children,  of 
whom  nearly  1  In  2  are,  according  to  my  critics'  data, 
tuberculous ! 

I  now  pass  to  the  second  row  of  my  corrected  table, 
which  at  present  stands  : 


Offspring. 

Parents. 

Totals. 

Tuberculous.        Non  tuberculous. 

Tuberculous 

Non-tubercu'.ous   .. 

157                             £09 
157                               x 

666 

107  +  x 

The  problem  is  now  to  determine  the  offspring  repre- 
senting the  general  population ;  to  how  many  indi- 
viduals do  666  tuberculous  persons  correspond  ?  Taking 
English  data,  I  say  to  about  1  in  10.  We  then  have  my 
final  table : 


Parents. 


Tuberculous.       Non  tuberculous. 


Tuberculous  ... 
Non-tuberculous 


There  is  no  exception  to  be  taken  to  this  table  on  any 
one  of  the  grounds  stated  by  Messrs,  Pope  and  Brown ;  but 
they  criticize  the  result  by  saying,  that  while  I  find 
1  in  10  of  the  general  population  tuberculous,  I  find  that 
amongst  the  "  parental  population  "  only  1  person  in  20 
is  tuberculous.  They  assert  that  this  is  absurd,  and  cite 
a  table  from  the  United  States  Census,  which  merely 
gives  the  proportions  at  each  age  of  single,  married,  and 
widowed  dying  of  "consumption,"  and,  as  not  giving  the 
totals  of  each  class  existing,  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the 
tubjeat  under  discussion. 

But  the  United  States  Census  does  enable  us  to  form  a 
very  good  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  class  "  parents  " 
and  of  the  class  ''general  population  "  who  are  tubercu- 
lous, If  we  may  judge  from  the  deaths  in  the  registration 
area, 

United  States  Census  of  1900. 


Percentage. 


Married  and     \     Male     ...  1£0,6S6 
Widowed,  15  and-' 

upwards        (    Ferrule  ..  125,741 


13,983 
14,657 


11.59 
1166 


That  is  to  say,  that  among  the  single  in  the  United 
States  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  is  more  than  double 
what  it  Is  among  the  class  who  may  have  been  parents, 
namely,  the  married  and  widowed.  If  we  take  these  death 
numbers  to  represent  the  relative  class  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  United  States  among  those  who  are  over  15, 
and  who  are  single  or  married  (including  widowed),  we 
find,  since  these  two  classes  are  In  the  ratio  of  7,505  to 
12,611  according  to  the  Census,  that  there  is  a  17.3  pre- 
valence for  the  general  population  of  15  and  upwards. 
Now,  17.3  and  11.6  are  not  my  10  and  5,  but  they  are  quite 
sufficiently  close  to  them  (when  we  remember  that  there 
appears  to  be  50  per  cent,  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England)  to  show  that  my 
numbers  are  not  in  the  least  antagonistic  to  any  official 
data  from  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  about  one  person 
in  six  of  the  general  population,  15  and  over,  is  tuberculous. 
I  have  used  for  this  country  1  in  10.  If  I  used  1  in  6  in 
my  table,  we  should  find  that  1  in  13  of  the  parental 
population  were  tuberculous.  In  theUnited  States  this  ratio 
is  actually  1  in  9.  This  is  a  difference  quite  compatible 
with  the  different  environmental  and  racial  conditions. 
It  Is  not  the  astonishing  sort  of  difference  which  exists 
between  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown's  own  death  data  and 
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those  ol  the  country  In  which  they  live.    I  will  now 
indicate  this. 

Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown's  two  series  give  94  tuberculons 
parents  in  ZOO  cases  ol  parent  and  offspring,  or  the  first 
line  of  the  table  deduclble  from  their  data  and  corre- 
sponding to  mine  is : 


Offspring. 

Parents. 

Tuberculous.        Non-tuberculous 

Tuberculous 

94                              106                        2C0 

These  200  individual  cases  correspond  on  the  United 
States  Census  basis  to  1,200  of  the  general  population,  for 
1  in  6  die  of  tuberculosis.  But  of -the  1,200  "parent" 
class,  1  in  9  would  be  tuberculous  from  the  same  Census. 
The  table  accordingly  reads  : 


Offspring. 

Parents. 

Totals' 

Tuberculous.       Non-tuberculous.  | 

Tuberculous 
Non-tuberculous  ... 

94                               106 
55                               S61 

200 

1.000 

Totals  ... 

133                             1,057 

1,200 

Now,  this  table  shows  us  at  once : 

(«)  That  not  my  50  per  cent.,  but  71  per  cent,  of  the 
offspring  of  tuberculous  parents  would  on  completed  history 
be  tuberculous ! 

(4)  That  of  500  cases  of  non-tuberculoua  persons  only 
35  parents  would  be  tuberculous,  or  7  per  100.  According 
to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown's  own  data,  47  per  100  would 
be  tuberculous !  I  think  this  sufficiently  indicates  that 
the  basis  upon  which  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  criticize 
the  second  line  of  my  table  is  hopelessly  at  variance  with 
the  United  States  returns. 

Finally,  let  us  prepare  a  table  on  the  assumption  that 
Messrs,  Pope  and  Brown's  Tatio  holds  for  the  non-tuber- 
culous section  as  well  as  for  the  tuberculous  section  of 
the  United  States  population,  the  general  population 
having  1  in  6  tuberculous.    We  find : 


Tuberculou  tuberculous.1 


Tuberculous  ... 
Non-tuberculous 


Total 


1,200 


According  to  this,  1  In  3.6  of  the  parent  population  is 
tuberculous,  as  against  the  actually-observed  rate  of  1  in 
9  for  the  United  States  ! 

But  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown's  data  are  not  only  con- 
demned by  the  United  States  Census.  The  authorities 
they  cite  are  all  against  them,  as  the  following  table 
shows : 


Authority. 


Number  0  5  Parents 

per  100  Nnn-tubcrenlous 
OffSp: 


Kuttari  

3chwantzkQj>i 

Burckbard; 



Dock  and  Chaui 

Popo  aud  Brown 


14.1 

12.0 


It  is  perfectly  true  that  my  table  gives  a  much  lower  value 
than  any  of  these  authorities,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  far 
more  nearly  correct.  Not  one  of  them  Is  consistent  with 
the  amounts  of  tuberculosis  In  (a)  the  general  population, 
sod  (A)  the  married  population  of  their  respective  states, 


Further,  the  conditions  in  the  United  States,  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  England  are  very  different.  There  ia  far 
more  tuberculosis  In  the  United  States,  and  in  Germany 
an  earlier  age  at  marriage.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  of 
recent  years  there  has  grown  up  In  England  a  stronger 
feeling  against  the  marriage  of  persons— especially  oJ 
very  young  women— with  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  the  United  States  ratio 
of  1  in  9  Is  far  from  applicable  even  in  that  country  to 
tables  of  this  character,  for  it  includes  all  married  people, 
while  my  table  includes  only  married  people  having 
children,  and  the  average  age  of  consumption  falls  for 
both  sexes  into  early  married  life.  I  shall  therefore 
stick  to  my  result  that  for  England  1  family  In  10  has 
on  the  average  a  tainted  parentage  until  much  better 
evidence  than  Messrs.  Pope  and  Brown  provide  is  forth- 
coming. Frankly  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
above  authorities  have  got  reliable  statistics  of  the  non- 
tuberculous  element  in  the  population.  Being  peculiarly  in 
touch  with  the  tuberculous,  their  data  do  not  cover — as 
far  as  the  non- tuberculous  are  concerned — a  truly  random 
sample  of  the  general  married  population. — I  am,  etc., 

Karl  Pearson, 

Biometric  Laboratory,  University  College,  Dec.  9th. 


PUBLIC  VACCINATION  IN  OLDHAM. 
Sib, — With  reference  to  the  Oldham  appointment1  I 
wrote  for  particulars,  and  received  a  circular  letter  which 
made  no  mention  at  all  of  amount  likely  to  be  earned.  I 
then  wrote  asking  how  much  the  man  appointed  would  be 
likely  to  make.  In  reply  I  got  the  enclosed  letter,  which 
gives  only  the  total  births  and  vaccinations  and  says  not 
a  word  about  fees,  nor  does  it  say  how  many  vaccinations 
are  done  by  the  public  vaccinator.  The  whole  thing  is  an 
attempt  to  get  men  to  apply  without  their  knowing  how 
little  they  are  likely  to  receive.  I  venture  to  think  that 
our  friends  in  Lancashire  are  playing  the  game  in  a 
manner  unworthy  of  any  Public  Body.  1  did  not  apply  foi 
the  post. — I  am,  etc., 

London,  S.E.,  Dec.  13tli.  JOHN  BODXD. 

Oldham  Union. 

Union  Offices, 
Rochdale  Road, 
Oldham. 
7th  December,  1907. 
Dear  Sir, 

Public  Vaccinator — Oldham  Township. 
I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th 
December  instant  herein  and  to  forward  herewith  certain  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  numbers  of  Births  and  Vac- 
cinations in  the  Oldham  Township  during  the  last  three  years. 


Number 
of  BirUis. 

Number  of  Successful— 

30th  September. 

Vaccinations.  • 

r.eraceinations. 

1905 

359 

1906 

3,651 

2.3J7 

106 

1607 

3,823 

1,2S5 

2 

Yours  faithfully. 

HOBACE  A.    QUABMBY, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
John  Round,  Esq.,  L.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
30,  New  Cross  Road, 

London,  S.E. 


TAXATION  OF  MOTOR  CARS. 

Sir, — The  new  Session  of  Parliament  is  drawing  near, 
and  with  it  the  probability  of  increased  taxation  of  motor 
cars. 

Without  entering  on  the  vexed  question  whether  a 
heavy  car  driven  at  40  or  60  miles  per  hour  does  more 
damage  to  a  road  than  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  team  of  cart- 
horses, I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  average 
doctor's  modest  motor  is  quite  a  harmless  vehicle,  and 
that  any  increase  cf  its  already  heavy  taxation  would  be 
nothing  short  of  an  injustice. 

I  believe  that  almost  every  member  of  Parliament 
would  admit  the  truth  of  this  If  reasoned  with  in  a  calm 
hour.  And  if  every  motoring  member  of  the  Association 
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will  take  the  trouble  to  write  or  speak  to  his  Parlia- 
mentary representative,  I  feel  sure  that  an  exception  in 
our  favour  will  be  made  to  any  alteration  of  the  existing 
conditions. 

In  particular,  might  I  call  the  attention  of  medical 
constituents  in  the  East  Fife  Division  to  the  importance 
of  this  subject  ? — I  am,  etc., 

December  3rd.  Pneumatic. 

THE  LATE  SIR  W.  T.  GAIRDNER  AND  MESSRS. 

OPPENHEIMER. 
Sib, — Most  medical  men  throughout  the  country  will 
recently  have  received  a  diary  from  Messrs.  Oppenheimer 
and  with  the  diary  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  W.  T. 
Gairdner  purporting  to  be  a  testimonial  In  their  favour. 
To  have  a  letter  of  his  used  as  a  testimonial  to  push  a 
commercial  article  would  have  given  my  father  the  greatest 
displeasure,  and  had  Messrs.  Oppenheimer  before  publish- 
ing the  letter  asked  the  consent  of  the  writer's  family 
(which  they  did  not  do)  it  would  most  certainly  have  been 
refused.  That  the  letter  dated  February,  1904,  has  only 
now  been  circulated  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  firm  did 
not  originally  regard  the  lettcras  a  testimonial  for  public 
use. 

Seeing  that  the  letter  has  been  published  it  may  be  as 
well  to  publish  a'so  the  incident  that  gave  rise  to  the 
correspondence.  Messrs.  Oppenheimer  had  sent  Sir 
William  Gairdner  a  leaflet  describing  one  of  their  prepara- 
tions, which  leaflet  was  returned  to  them  with  the  en- 
dorsement "  Polypharmacy  run  mad."  Messrs.  Oppen- 
heimer replied  In  defence  and  the  letter  published 
apparently  closed  the  correspondence.  The  last  paragraph 
of  that  letter  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that 
Sir  W.  T.  Gairdner  regarded  the  palatinoids  of  Messrs. 
Oppenheimer  as  being  superior  to  analogous  preparations 
by  other  makers,  but  only  that  the  formulae  of  some  of 
that  firm's  products  were  not  objectionable  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  who  would  therefore  have  used  them  on  a 
suitable  occasionhad  one  such  arisen. — I  am,  etc., 

Ayr,  Dec.  13th.  Eric  D.  Gairdner. 


UNIVERSITIES^AND  COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
Dr.  R.  Deanb  Sweeting  has  been  reappointed? Examiner  in 
State  Medicine. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSIOAX3  OF  LONDON. 
An  extraordinary  Oomitia  was  held  at  the  College  on  Thurs- 
day, December  12th,  the  President,  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell,  in 
the  chair. 

Licences. 

The  Licence  of  the  College  was  granted  to  John  Lewis, 
Alfred  Richardson,  and  John  Lancelot  Todd. 

Admission  of  Women  to  the.  Examinations  of  the  College. 

The  petition  received  at  the  Comisia  on  May  2th  J ast  from 
the  London  School  Cf  Medicine  for  Women,  praying  for  t1:  e 
admission  of  women  to  the  examinations  of  the  College,  was 
considered,  and  a  resolution  refusing  the  prayer  was  moved. 
An  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  by-laws  "be  so  amended 
as  to  permit-women  to  present  themselves  for  the  examination 
for  the  licence  only  woe,  after  prolonged  discussion,  carried  by 
59  votes  to  33.  The  honr  being  late,  the  discussion  of  this 
amendment,  which  had  thus  become  the  substantive  motion, 
was  adjourned. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  .SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 
At  an  ordinary  Council  on  December  12th,  Mr.  Henry  Morris 
president)  in  the  chair,  th9  diploma  of  Fellow  was  conferred 
on  twenty-five  candidates  who  had  satisfied  the  examiners, 
and  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery  issued  to  forty-four  persons 
found  qualified  at  the  examination  recently  held. 
Appointment  of  Conservator. 
Directions  were  given  for  an  advertisement  of  the  vacancy 
of  the  above  appointment  to  be  issued  forthwith.    Candidates 
should  send  in  their  applications  before  February  1st,  1908. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
University  College  Hospital  Medical  School. 
The  now  Calendar  of  University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School,  that  for  the  session  1907-S,  contains  the  text  of  the 
Act  by  which  University  College  was  transferred  with  its 
possessions  to  the  University  of  London.  Attached  to  it  are 
sundry  schedules  appointing  various  Boards  of  Management 
and  Commissioners,  and  a  copy  of  the  statutes  drawn  up  for 
the  constitution  and  management  of  the  North  London  or 
University  College  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Advanced 
Medical  Studies  connected  therewith. 


A  statement  of  the  conditions  of  appointment  may  be  obtalDet 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Court  of  Jimmi.i,  /... 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dent  was  ro-elecied  a  member  of  the  Court. 

Dates  of  the  Felloicship  Examinations. 
With  reference  to  the  letter  from  the  Deans  of  the  Medical 
Faculties  of  the  Universities  of  Leeds,  Llveroool,and  Sheffield, 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  holding  the  Primary  Examina- 
tions for  the  Fellowship  at  other  times  of  the  year  than  May 
and  November,  the  Committee  proposed  to  postpone  their 
report,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  several 
medical  schools  upon  the  proposed  change,  before  submitting 
any  recommendation  to  the  Council  upon  the  subject. 

The  Curriculum  in  Dental  Surgery. 
The  Board  of  Examiner*?,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the 
Council,   have  considered   the   following    resolution  adopted 
by    the   British    Dental  Association  at  its  annual  meeting, 
namely  : 
That  any  regulation  prescribing  not  less  thou  two  years'  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  dentistry,  LB  stead  >.>i  three  years  as  heretofore, 
is  seriously  detrimental  to  the elticicucy  oi  the  prole,  sum. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  now  beg  to  report  to  the  Council 
that  they  are  aware  of  no  facts  relating  to  the  subject  which 
were  not  before  them  wben,-en  June  25th.  1906,  they  reported 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  recommendation  to  reduce  the 
period  of  instruction  in  mechanioal  dentistry  from  three  to 
two  years,  and  that  under  these  circumstance  the  Board  can 
only  recommend  the  Council  to  thank  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  British  Dental  Association  for  his  enclosed  resolution, 
and  state  that  they  see  no  reason  to  modify  the  decision 
already  arrived  at. 

The  Board  cf  Examiners  have  also  to  report  that  they  have 
considered  th3  application  from  the'Unlversity  of  Leeds,  for 
the  recognition  of  the  dental  department  of  the  University, 
together  with  the  accompanying  documents.  The  Board  being 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  the  College  have  been  com- 
plied with  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  staff,  the  scope 
cf  the  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  opportunities  for  hos- 
pital practice,  recommend  the  Council  to  add  the  University 
of  Leeds  dental  department  to  the  list  cf  dental  schools 
recognized  for  the  licence  in  dental  surgery. 

Examinations. 
The    following    candidates    have    been    approved   at    the 
examination  indicated : 
Final  Fellowship.— H.  Ainswortn.  Captain.  I.M  S.,  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Manchester,  and  St.  B:irtliolo:u<-  w's  Hospital  ;  E.  May 
natd,    Loudon    Hospital;    K.   D.   Maxwell,  Loudon  Hospital: 
W.  S.   V.    Stock,   University  College.    Bristol :    W.  E.   Fisher. 
University  College  Hospital:  A.  3.  Coupons.  London  Hospital  ; 
E.    Vt.    Bain,   London    Hospital;    ]  h,     St.    Mary's 

and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitals:  M.  Ouipin,  Lomlrn 
Hospital;  W.  Appleyard,  University  Coiiege  Hospital  : 
S.  C.  Hayrnan,  University  College,  Bnistpl,  and  Louden 
Hospital:  H.  Chitty,  University  College  Hospital:  H. 
Hardwick-Sinith,  Cambridge  University  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital;  W.  E.  Brierley,  Leeds  University;  C. 
Clarke,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital;  H  T.  Gray,  Cambridge 
University  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  T.  MePherson. 
McGill  University  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital; 
P.  Talbot,  Victoria  University,  Manchester ;  R.  Jamison, 
Oxford  University  and  St.  Bartnoloinew's  Hospital;  L.  K 
Braithwaite,  Leeds  University;  K.  McK.  Duncan,  Wasgow 
University  anil  London  Hospital.  V..  Gillespie,  Glasgow 
University  and  Middlesex  Hospital  ;  J.  L.  Falconer,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  and  London  Hospital  ;  D.  Ligat, 
Glasgow  University  ami  Lomlon  EboapiteJ  :  H.  1'.  Shorney, 
Melbourne  University  and  Middlesex  ii07,[ 


CONJOINT  BOARD  IN  ENGLAND. 
At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  on  December  126h,  and  at  a  meeting  of  Conncll  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  en  the  same  date, 
diplomas  of  L.R.C.P.  and  M.R.C.S.  were  conferred  npon  the 
fofln  wing  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the  Final  Examination 
in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  and  have  now  complied 
with  the  by-laws  of  both  eolleges,  namely:  J.  Lewis,  A. 
Richardson,  J.  L.  Todd. 


jlt^Mto-StUad. 


The  advkt  given  in  this  column  for  the  assistance  of 
members  is  based  on  medico-ethical  piinaiples  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  must  not  be  taken  as 
representing  direct  findings  of  tin  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  REGISTERED  PERSONS. 
London.— (1  and 2)  ByClause  XXXII  of  the  Medical  Act,  1858, 
no  person  can  recover  any  charge  in  any  court  of  law  for 
any  medical  or  surgical  advice,  attendance,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  operation,  or  Tor  any  medicine  which  he 
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shall  have  both  presiribsd  and  supplied  unless  he  be  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  By  Clause  XXXVI  no  unregistered 
person  can  "hold  any  appointment  as  a  physician,  surgeon, 
or  other  medical  officer  either  In  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice, or  in  emigrant  or  other  vessels,  or  In  any  hospital, 
infirmary,  dispensary,  or  lying-in  hospital,  not  supported 
wholly  by  voluntary  contributions,  or  in  any  lunatic  asylum, 
gaol,  penitentiary,  house  cf  correction,  house  of  industry, 
parochial  or  union  workhouse  or  poor-house,  parish  union, 
or  other  public  establishment,  borly,  or  institution,  or  to 
any  friendly  or  other  society  fcr  affording  mutual  relief  in 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age.  or  ns  a  medical  orlje  er  of 
health."  Tho  Registrar  of  the  Ceneral  Medicni 
would,  we  believe,  erase  a  name  from  the  Medical  Rfijtstcr 
if  requested  by  the  registered  pei -on.  (3)  Tt  wonld  be  con- 
trary to  professional  usage  for  a  medi'  jl  man  to  put  a  notic  e 
over  his  surgery  stating  his  fees.  (4)  It  would  appear  that 
the  law  dees  n>it  forbid  the  use  of  mydriatics  by  opticians, 
but  the  Spectacle  Makers  Company  professes  to  f. >rl>ld  Its 
diplomates  tec  do  E".  (5)  There  is  no  act  forbidding  a 
medical  man  to  sell  glasses  to  his  patients,  but  we 
cannot  say  whethir  by  Ec  •  doing  he  would  violate  any  by-law 
of  the  c  icrporalion  from  which  he  might  hold  his  diploma  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  t-uch  a  couree  would  be  contrary  to 
professional  usage. 


jtteMca-lqja!. 


A  VERBAL  ABBANGEMBNT. 

A.  and  It.  are  two  practitioners  separated  by  live  miles.  They 
have  been  partners  for  some  time  in  a  small  branch  country 
practice,  and  have  bad  the  use  of  two  rooms  in  a  cottage 
with  their  name  plates  on  the  door,  each  attending  on  one 
day  in  the  week,  while  messages  were  received  and  drugs 
dispensed  by  both.  There  was  no  deed  of  partnership,  but 
they  divide  cl  equally  oxpenses  and  prolits.  A  fortnight  ago 
It.  received  a  letter,  intimating  that  A.  desired  to  dissolve 
the  partnership,  as  he  had  taken  a  partner  into  the  whole  of 
his  practice,  and  proposing  that  A.  and  It.  should  continuo 
as  before,  but  that  each  should  work  by  himself,  it.  replied, 
consenting  to  the  arrangement,  but  also  stating  that  he 
expected  that  no  one,  exoept  A.  and  B.,  should  make  use  of 
the  rooms.  (1)  Is  II  right  in  objecting  to  a  third  man  being 
brought  in  without  his  consent  ?  (2)  Has  B.  any  rights 
based  on  the  partnership,  which,  although  not  in  wrll 
admitted  by  A.  f  (3)  Is  such  <  onduct  on  the  part  of  A.  and 
his  new  partner  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which  shculd 
regulate  the  dealings  of  medical  men  with  one  another  : 

*t*  (1)  it.  is  within  his  rights  In  so  objeotirjir.  (2)  In  no 
legal  partnership  could  one  of  the  partners  introduce  a  third 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  (3)  A.  is  quite  justified 
in  proposing  such  an  arrangement  to  B  ,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  take  offence  if  B.  objects. 


INQUESTS  IN  HOSPITALS. 
llo-i'i  iai,  Man.v.kk.  -There  Is  no  law  which  gives  the  coroner 
any  right  to  hold  an  Inquest  In  any  public  or  private  build- 
ing without  the  previous  consent  of  the  owners  or  occupiers 
of  the  premises,  but  he  and  jury  have  power  to  view  the 
body  wherever  It  may  be  deposited. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH, 


POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


DIFFICULTIES    UNDER  THE    NEW  VACCINATION 
ORDER, 

Suspension  01  Pd  blio  \  looth  u  ion. 
The  thirteen  public  vaccinators  oi  the  North  Bierley 
Union  (near  Bradford,  Yorkshire)  are  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  their  professional  brethren.  Being 
convinced  that  the  minimum  fees  offered  by  the  Board  of 
1  luardiaruB  were  inadequate  they  declined  to  enter  into  new 
contracts  on  those  terms.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether, 
the  Local  Government  Board  will  consent  to  what  is  practi- 
cally the  dismissal  of  the  public  vaccinators  which  took 
effect  0D  September  30tb,  seeing  that  it  is  due  solely  lo  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  "  agree  '  with  their 
public  vaccinators  on  the  question  of  fees  and  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  lias  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
to  * "  li  x  those  fees  in  the  event  of  no  agreement  having 
been  arrived  at  by  October  1st.  The  Torkthire  Obttrver  of 
iber  12th,  commenting  on  what  it  styles  the  "novel 
11  "  says.  "  it  lias  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
vaccination     officers     (public     vaccinators)     that    they 


have  to  perform  duties  in  districts  as  remarkable 
for  the  height  of  the  hills  as  for  the  depths  of  the 
hollows,  and  in  portions  of  which  the  population  is  sparse. 
But  the  North  Bierley  (iuardians,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  antivaccinationists,  are  evidently  determined  to  stick 
to  their  guns,  being  apparently  indifferent  whether  vacci- 
nation officers  are  engaged  or  not."  Comments  of  this 
kind  in  the  lay  press  need  no  explanation  in  these  columns. 
The  appointments  have  now  been  advertised  with  the 
intimation  that  "  the  minimum  prescribed  fees  suggested 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  "  will  be  paid.  The  local 
Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Public  Vaccinators  of  Kngland  and  Wales 
are  actively  engaged  in  supporting  the  public  vaccinators, 
and  the  loyal  support  of  local  practitioners  is  being 
vigorously  sought  and  should  be  readily  accorded.  Any 
medical  man  desiring  further  information  can  obtain  it  on 
application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bradford 
Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  Lynthorne 
J  Icy,  Frizinghall,  Bradford. 

A  similar  deadlock  is  reported  from  Launceston.  Here 
again  all  the  public  vaccinators  have  been  dismissed.  The 
Wettetn  Times  of  December  2nd  details  what  is  described 
as  the  "curious  position"  and  the  "parents'  dilemma." 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Launceston  Board  of  Guardians 
the  Clerk,  replying  to  a  question,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  There  is  now  no  vaccination  going  on  anywhere  in  the 
union,  as  there  are  no  public  vaccinators."  Speaking  of 
the  parents,  he  is  further  reported  to  have  said,  "  They  are 
running  about  asking  where  they  can  get  them  vaccinated.'' 
This  is  an  example  of  administration  which  could  not  long 
be  tolerated.  A  letter  from  the  Local*  lovernment  Board  was 
read  urging  upon  the  guardians  the  duty  of  providing  public 
vaccinators  without  delay,  and  asking  the  reasons  why  the 
doctors  refused  to  accept  the  reduced  fee.  Unlike  the 
North  Bierley  (iuardians,  the  Launceston  Board  decided 
that  the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter 
should  again  meet  ihe  doctors. 

The  letter  from  a  practitioner,  published  on  page  1808, 
regarding  the  endeavour  of  the  Oldham  Guardians  to 
obtain  a  whole-time  public  vaccinator,  is  a  further  signifi- 
cant comment  on  this  case,  some  particulars  of  which  were 
published  in  our  columns  last  week  (December  14th, 
page  1740).  Other  applicants  have  received  similar  scanty 
information  from  the  Clerk,  regarding  this  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Oldham  (iuardians  to  effect  economy  at  the 
expense  of  medical  men.  It  is  said  that  the  guardians 
wish  to  bind  the  successful  applicant  for  three  years! 
Even  if  influenced  by  the  usual  rush  for  vaccination  by 
those  who  oppose  it  when  the  danger  is  not  so  evident,  as 
is  always  the  case  during  epidemics  of  small-pox,  there  is 
evidence  that  this  appointment  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  any  self-respecting  doctor  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
guardians.  The  Oldham  Division  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  is  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and  is  using 
every  possible  endeavour  to  frustrate  the  attempt  of  the 
guardians  to  place  a  medical  brother  in  such  a  disad- 
vantageous position. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  INFECTIOUS  CASES. 
BtTSTICUS.— An  inspector  of  nuisances  Is  justified  in  visiting  a 
house  In  which  he  has  been  told  there  Is  a  person  suffering 
from  "sore  throat,"  more  especially  if  there  are  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  the  locality.  He  is  not  justilied  In  examining 
the  patient,  and  a  fortiori  has  no  right  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Illness.  If  he  Is  told  that  the  ordi- 
nary medical  attendant  has  been  sent  for,  it  is  highly  im- 
E roper  for  him  to  suggest  that  some  other  practitioner  should 
e  called  In. 


i  EE8  FOB  CKBTHTCATION  OF  PAUPEB  LUNATICS. 
Poor-Law  BfEDIOAI  Officer  asks  the  following  question: 
Am  I  or  am  I  not  right  in  presuming  that  all  persons  certi- 
fied as  pauper  lunatics  should  be  certified  by  the  Poor-law 
medical  officer:'  He  also  asks  for  Information  on  a  case 
which  has  caused  him  to  make  the  above  Inquiry  and  on 
which  he  comments  at  some  length.  The  case  Is  briefly  as 
follows:  A  married  woman  (not  hitherto  a  pauper)  beoame 
Insane  and  was  attended  by  a  private  medical  practitioner 
who  certllied  to  her  insanity  ;  she  was  then  sent  to  a  county 
asylum  as  a  pauper  lunatic,  a  guinea  being  paid  to  her 
private  medical  attendant  by  the  guardians  for  his  certifica- 
tion. In  due  course  this  patient  was  sent  home  from  the 
asylum  on  two  months'  trial  and  then  the  relieving  officer 
was  directed  by  the  guardians  to  apply  to  our  correspondent 
to  till  up  a  form  of  certificate,  as  district  medical  officer  in 
compliance  with  Soc  55  (8)  of  tho  Lunacy  Act  1890.  For 
this  duty  he,  as  district  medical  officer,  does  not  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  a  fee,  which  he  considers  unfair,  as  the  private 
medical  attendant  was  at  an  earlier  period  paid  a  fee  by  the 
guardians  for  his  certification  of  the  same  patient. 
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*»*  It  is  not  right  to  assume  that  all  pauper  lunatics 
shouM  lie  certifies  by  a  IN01  I  iw  medical  officer,  as  the 
magistrate  who  acta  in  tho  ease  cou  ooll  to  his  assistance 
any  modioal  praotlMoinr  he  may  select  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying;  for  an  as.ylum.  As  In  this  case,  the  praotltioner 
selected  for  this  duty  had  already!  become  familiar  with  all 
facts  of  tho  case  and  details  bearing  on  U,  and  as  our  corre- 
spondent appears  to  have  had  no  responsibility  of  any  kind 
thrown  upon  him  when  tho  patient  was  sent  to  tho  asylum 
wo  fall  to  see  that  he  can  reasonably  olalm  a  fee  or  have  any 
grievance  on  not  having  bom  called  upon  to  earn  one 

The  oertHic.iio  which  the  guardians  applied  for  wli 
patient  was  sent  homo  on  trial  is  ono  he  may  easily  avoid 
giving,  as  it  Is  not  a  duty  whioh  can  be  enforced  upon  him. 
Moreover,  It  would  seem  better  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned that  this  certificate  should  not  be  filled  up,  as  no 
good  can  result  from  its  being  brought  into  operation  ;  it  Is, 
on  tho  contrary,  quits  possible  that  great  Inconvenience  and 
something  even  moroobj  .Unliable  may  acsrue  from  Ub  ll 
lillod  up  and  made  use  of,  Tho  olause  bearing  upon  it  is  as 
follows  : 

Sub-olame  ~>5  (S)  of  Litnncii  Act.  I?90. 
(8)  If  a  person  allowed  to  bo  absent  on  trial  for  any  period 
does  not  return  at  the  expiration  thereof,  and  a  medical 
certificate  certifying  that  his  dotentlon  as  a  lunatic  Is  no 
longer  neoessary  Is  not  sent  to  the  visitors  of  the  asylum 
or  the  manager  of  tho  hospital  or  honss,  he  may  at  any 
time  within  fourteen  days  after  tho  expiration  of  the 
period  of  trial  be  retaken  as  In  the  case  of  an  escape. 

If  no  certificate  of  this  character  Is  given  and  a  patient  out 
on  trial  has  an  unexpected  relapse  and  again  requlies  deten- 
tion ho  may  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  trial  or  within 
tho  lapse  of  fourteen  days  of  such  period  be  taken  again  to 
an  asylum  without  fresh  certification— a  condition  of  affairs 
which  would  appear  highly  undesirable  to  disturb.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  snob  oer!ltio%te  have  been  once  given  and 
forwarded  to  tho  managers  of  the  aBylum  and  the  [patient 
again  require  detention  further,  certification  and  order  would 
be  neoessary,  however  urgent  the  case  may  have  apain 
become.  AH  this  involves  unnecessary  trouble  to  friends, 
as  well  as  additional  oxpense  to  the  ratepayers,  and  in  all 
probability  more  or  less  serious  delay  before  the  patient  can 
be  again  put  under  proper  chic  and  treatment. 

If  these  views  are  oorreul,  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
Poor-law  medical  officers  as  well  as  others  may  all  exsrolse 
a  wise  discretion,  and  decline  to  certify  to  tho  ell',:ct  that 
asylum  patients  out  on  trial  have  practically  made  a  com- 
plete recovery  from  their  state  of  mental  derangement,  when 
in  many  suoh  caaes,  as  Is  well  known,  a  relapse  at  any 
moment  may  suddenly  and  unexpoctedly  supervene. 


OBITUARY. 

EDWARD    UVEING   FENN,  M.D.,   M.R.C.P.,  J.r , 

Y.X  PBW  IDI     r  OJ     1  HE   v\tr    \niii  IAN    MUNCH. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Fhnn,  ol  Alston  Court,  Naylaud,  whose  death 
oivmT'.Hi  on  December  8ih,  was  the  sen  of  the  late  Dr. 
Fenn  ol  Nayland,  and  was  born  in  Nayland  on  August 
20th,  1843  lie  wni  educated  at  Sherborne  College,  after- 
wards entered  King's  College,  London,  and  qualified  In 
1865.  A  painstaking  and  hrrd- working  student,  hi  \ 
elected  to  tiro  0IIL0  of  House-  Physician  at  the  hospital. 
From  thence  lie  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied  lor  a 
raari  and,  returning  to  Nayland,  ho  joined  his  father  In 
practice  there.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to 
Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1871,  where  he  took  over  tlie  prac- 
tice of  Dr.  Julius,  of  the  Old  Palace,  llluhmond,  in 
partnership  with  the  late  Mr.  Bateman,  Here  lor 
twenty  years  he  carried  on  an  extensive  and  high- 
class  practice,  and  was  Physician  to  the  Royal  Rich- 
mond Hospital,  in  November,  1872,  he  married  Catherine 
Pauline,  daughter  of  Dr.  Julius,  and  resided  at  the 
Old  Palace.  i»u  ing  his  residence  In  Richmond  lie  took 
great  intereet  in  the  public  life  of  the  place;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  municipal  vestry  and  a  churchwarden  at 
tire  partsli  church.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  practice  at  Richmond, and  he  settled  down  In  Colches- 
ter in  January,  1892,  and  resided  at  Grey  Friars,  East  Hill 
In  February,  1892,  he  ma  ri>.d  again,  his  sesond  wih 


Edith,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Todd,  of  Rlchn  who 

/(•s  lilm:     In   1893  he  w.rs  elected  1'hyplc  0  the 

and  Colchester  Hospital,  where  h4remaln< 
and  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  tho  general 
management  of  that  institution.  Be  carried  on  a 
prai  tlce  as  a  consulting  physician  In  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, having  taken  the  diploma  ol  M.R.O.P.  In  1892. 
In  1903  he  finally  retired  from  practice,  and  settled  down 
in  his  old  family  residence  of  Alston  Court,  Nayland. 
In  October,  1892.  I>r.  Fenn  was  Chairman  of  the  annual 
dinner  of  King's  College  Hospital,  and  in  1898  he  was 
President  of  the  East  Anglian  Branch  of  the  British 
I  idloal  Association.  A  capital  public  speaker,  lie  lilled 
both  these  offices  with  distinction.  Dr.  Kenu,  who  was  a 
Justice  of  tho  Peace  lor  Suffolk,  was  a  very  line  type  of 
man,  and  unquestionably  an  honour  to  his  profession. 
A  dignified  gentleman,  he  was  universally  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him. 


Dr.  Ciuui.tcs  RoBKiiT  Dhysdai.k,  who  died  at  his  house 
at  West  Dulwlch  on  December  2nd,  1907,  in  his  78th 
:  car,  received  his  medical  education  at  University  College, 
London,  and  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.R.CS.Eufi.  in 
1868  ;  he  took  tho  degree  of  M.P.S',.  Andrews  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  diploma  of  F,R  C.S.Eng.  in  1861,  and  that  of 
M.K.C.P.Lond.  in  1862.  Ho  subsequently  joined  the  stall 
of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  to  whlcir  he  was  Consulting 
Physician  at  the  time  ol  his  death ;  he  was  also  at  one 
time  Physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption and  to  the  Farringdon  Dispensary.  He  was 
early  attracted  to  the  study  of  syphilis,  upon  which  he 
published  a  volume  in  1872,  and  was  thereby  drawn  to 
investigate  the  evils  of  prostitution,  upon  which  also  he. 
published  a  book.  It  was  probably  the  results  of  these 
Investigations  which  led  to  his  becoming  a  militant 
Malthuslan  and  the  President  of  the  Malthusian  league. 
I  !<  neld  his  opinions  honestly  and  defended  them  stoutly, 
and  we  cannot  withhold  a  meed'of  respect  from  one  who 
sacrificed  much  In  fighting  for  a  cause  which  does  not 
commend  Itself  to  the  majority  of  tho  profession. 


Dr.  Geohge  Hicbukrt  Gkaiiam,  whose  death  occurred 
on  December  5th  last,  at  14  Old  Cavendish  Sweet,  was 
born  in  1860  at  Denia  in  Spain.  He  was  educated  at 
Imlwlch  College  and  Guy's  Hospital,  obtaining  the 
diploma  of  L.S.A.  in  1882,  and  those  of  M.UU.i  and 
1..R.CI'.  In  tho  two  following  years.  Kor  about  sixteen 
.  he  was  in  general  practice  at  Storrington,  in  Saseex, 
and  then  resolved  to  take  up  the  special  branch  ol  elei  tro- 
therapeutici.  In  1901  he  took  tire  M.D.Durli  ,  c.  >, 
to  Denmark,  where  he  studied  the  light  treatment  under 
the  personal  supervision  ol  Finaen.  He  also  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  every  phase  of  electricity  with 
which  medicine  is  concerned.  Li  1902  he  was  appointed 
Medical  Offijer  to  the  Electrical  Department  at  The  '.it. 
London  Hospital  for  Children.  As  the  livst  holder  of  that 
poat  the  whole  organization  of  the  department  fell  to 
Graham's  hands,  and  he  rapidly  brought  it  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  His  work  was  much  appreciated 
by  his  colleagues,  who  feel  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill 
liia  place.  For  a  short  time,  also,  be  was  Assistant 
Physician  in  charge  ol  the  Electrical  Department  at  the 
i'b  II  .spltnl  Greenwich.  All  Dr.  Graham's  work  was 
.  Hi  at  that  he  whs  rapidly  attaining,  if  he  had  not 
already  attained,  a  leading  position  in  his  speciality.  1 1  e 
member  of  the  Clinical  Society  and  on  the  Council 
Electro-Therapeutic  Society,  and  one  of  the  01 
.-.  61  the  Loyal  Society  ol  Medicine.  Dr.  1 
a  tall  man,  of  powerful  physique, arid  in  the  early  Etg 
was  full-back  in  the  Guy's  football  team,  and  a  sprinter 
of  some  note.  In  the  beginning  of  last  summer  he  was 
laid  up  with  a  large  carbuncle,  but  no  glycosuria  was 
found.  After  convalescing  in  Cornwall  he  returned  to 
London  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  excellent 
health.  Five  days  before  his  death,  however,  he  was 
with  what  was  apparently  general  streptococcal 
poisoning,  complicated  with  acute  diabetes,  and  he 
rapidly  sank  from  diabetic  coma.  Apart  from  his 
professional  ability,  his  earnestness  and  sturdy  honesty 
gained  him  the  respect  of  all  witli  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact,  and  his  death)  at  the  early  age  of  47,  will  be 
'y  regretted. 
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LETTERS,   NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


tW~  Queries,  answers,  and  communications  relating  tc 
subjects  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medioaz. 
Journal  are  devoted  will  be  found  under  their  respectivt 
headings.  

r®*  We  would  request  correspondents  who  desire  to  ask 
questions  in  this  column  not  to  make  use  of  such  signatures 
as  "A  Member,"  "A  Member  B.M  A.,"  "  Enquirer,"  and  so  od. 
By  attention  to  this  request  much  confusion  would  be 
avoided.  Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  upon  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 

imn, 

Treatment  of  Bhetjmatoid  Arthritis. 

Alteche  asks  for  a   remedy  to  relisve  ihe  terrible  pain  in 

rheumatoid  arthritis.    Morphine  is  inadmissible,  and  the 

ordinary  drugs  of  little  or  no  use  internally  or  externally. 

Would  Bier's  method  be  of  use  ? 

The  Teaching  of  Pupil  Midwives. 
A  Correspondent  who  has  recently  been  appointed  a  teacher 
under  the  rules  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  asks  what 
apparatus  for  teaching  midwifery  to  pupil  midwives  ha  will 
require,  and  from  whom  it  can  be  obtained;  he  also  asks 
what  books  would  be  suitable  for  the  pupils. 

*#*  A  teacher  of  pupil  midwives  should  have  a  female 
pelvis  and  fetal  skull.  These  can  be  bought  at  Milllkln  and 
Lawley's,  Strand,  W.C.  As  tD  books,  may  be  mentioned  : 
First  Lines  in  Midwifery.  By  G.  E.  Herman,  M  B.,  F.R.C.P. 
New  edition.  (London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1907.)  Midwifery 
for  Nurses.  By  H.  K.  Andrews,  M.D.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.P. 
(London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1906.  4s.  6d.) ;  and  Introduction 
to  Midxcifery.  By  A.  Donald.  Sixth  edition.  1905.  (5s.) 
If  the  class  is  a  large  one,  Schullzs's  Wand  Tafeln  (wall 
diagrams)  may  be  useful. 

Income  Tax. 

Taximeter  writes  that  last  year  (1905-7)  his  income-tax  assess- 
ment was  raised.  At  the  time  ior  appeal  he  was  ill,  and 
eventually  paid  the  tax  under  protest.  This  year  (1907-81 
the  same  assessment  was  made,  but  on  the  production  of 
our  correspondent's  accounts  the  surveyor  reduced  It  to  the 
original  amount.  Ha  has,  however,  dtc'ined  to  admit  a 
claim  for  repayment  for  last  year. 

***  It  is  too  late  io  claim  repayment  for  the  year  190G-7, 
unless  the  Commissioners,  as  an  act  of  grace,  are  willing  to 
hear  an  appeal.  If  our  correspondent  was  111  at  the  time  for 
hearing  appeals  last  year  he  should  have  pointed  this  out 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  attend  to  business 
and  asked  for  another  opportunity  cf  appeal,  which  would 
probably  have  been  granted  Having  failed  to  do  this,  he 
might  still  have  obtained  redress  by  way  of  an  appeal  "at 
the  end  of  the  year  "  (that  is,  at,  or  immediately  after,  April 
5th,  1907),  but  this  opportunity  also  has  been  let  slip,  and  he 
has  no  further  legal  claim.  Some  Commissioners  interpret 
the  words  "at  the  end  of  the  year"  as  meaning  "within 
twelve  months  after  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  if  this  applies 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  he 
may  be  able  to  get  his  appeal  heard.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  surveyor's  refusal,  however,  is  that  the  Com- 
missioners would  not  now  entertain  an  application  from  our 
correspondent. 

Absorption  op  Chromicized  Catgut. 

J.  M.  R.  writes  askiLg  for  information  about  chromic  catgut 
relating  a  case  in  which  material  which  was  stated  b?  the 
makers  to  be  absorbable  in  twenty  days  persisted  in  the 
wound  forty-three  days,  and  was  then  removed. 

%*  Generally  speaking,  the  "chromic  gut"  supplied  by 
makers  is  too  thoroughly  chromicized  and  persists  too  long. 
Estimates  of  persistence  longer  than  fen  dayB  are  more  or 
less  guesswork;  for  a  ten  days  gut,  soaking  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  1  in  10,000  solution  of  chromic  acid  is  the  treat- 
ment necessary.  It  is  well  to  avoid  specimens  which  are 
said  to  persist  longer  than  this.  Rapidity  of  absorption 
varies  according  to  the  tissues  in  which  the  material  lies,  it  is 
always  delayed  when  suppuration  oooura.  In  the  case 
instanoed  by  our  correspondent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  gut 
used  was  probably  too  thoroughly  ohromicized  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  Infection  slill  further  delayed  absorption.  As  far  as 
the  catgut  is  concerned,  the  moral  of  the  case  is  not  to  use 
material  more  thoroughly  chromlolz9d  than  mentioned 
above  in  dealing  with  wounds  In  muscle,  fascia,  and 
connective  tissue. 


Treatment  of  Erythema  Iris. 
M.  R.  asks  for  advice  in  the  treatment  of  erythema  iris.  He 
writes:  In  a  case  I  am  now  treating  in  her  fifth  attack,  the 
attacks  always  seem  to  last  for  four  to  six  weeks.  There  are 
one  or  two  doz9n  spots  upon  hands  and  wrists,  one  or  two 
on  the  knees  and  feet  and  in  the  mouth,  which  is 
very  sore.  The  tongue  becomes  white  and  very  sore.  There 
is  much  prostration  aud  loss  of  appetite ;  she  does  not 
have  much  indigestion  ;  she  is  rather  coustipited,  but  other- 
wise in  perfect  health  between  the  attacks.  She  has  had  mag- 
nesium sulphate  and  pills  of  various  kinds,  bismuth,  sodium 
sulpho-carbolate,  salicin,  sodium  salicylate,  and  quinine; 
also  mercurial  ointment  and  lead  lotion  for  the  spots, 
boracic,  carbolic  muuth  washes,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
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Wards  for  Consumptives  in  Workhouses. 
'Fresh  Air." — The  best  arrangement  of  windows.for  a  fresh 
air  ward  for  consumptive  patients  is  to  have  them  on  both 
sides  facing  each  other  so  as  to  allow  free  cross  ventilation. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  frames.  A  satisfactory 
arrangement  is  to  have  an  ordinary  sash  window  in  the  lower 
part,  so  that  it  can  be  opened  to  half  its  area,  and  a  falling 
light  above,  with  cheek  pieces  at  the  side3.  This  upper  part 
will  always  be  open.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  allow- 
ing cases  of  phthisis  in  a  ward  with  non-tuberculous  patientB 
If  the  precautions  with  regard  to  coughing  and  the  disposal 
of  sputa  were  properly  carried  out.  The  patients  who  are 
admitted  to  workhouse  infirmaries  do  not,  however,  generally 
belong  to  a  class  in  which  cleanly  habits  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  instructions  can  be  relied  on,  and  in  these  institutions 
it  is  therefore  undesirable  to  put  consumptives  in  the  general 
wards.  The  kind  of  shelter  required  in  the  grounds  will 
depend  upon  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  If  only 
used  during  the  day  almost  any  kind  of  shelter  will  do  ;  if 
used  for  sleeping  they  require  to  be  more  elaborate.  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Paul  (Norwich)  make  a  speciality  of  open-air 
shelters,  and  specifications  for  almost  all  kinds  may  be 
obtained  from  them,  and  we  are  Informed  that  Messrs.  Har- 
brow  (Bermondsey)  will  make  shelters  according  to  specifi- 
cation supplied  to  them,  at  a  moderate  cost ;  but  of  course 
Estimates  should  be  obtained. 
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A  Warning  to  Doctobs'  Wives. 
Dr.  Cross  (Leytonstone,  Essex,  Telephone,  546  Wanstead 
writes:  There  is  a  woman  applying  for  a  situation  as  cook- 
general  at  doctors'  houses.  She  has  for  some  years  past  given 
my  wife's  name  as  a  reference.  In  each  case  she  assumes  a 
different  name.  Her  object  is  to  obtain  her  fare,  and  often 
a  meal.  She  has  never  been  in  my  service.  Should  anyone 
wish  to  prosecute  her  it  might  be  advisable  to  detain  her 
and  communicate  with  me  by  telephone. 

The  Abortive  Treatment  of  Boils. 
In  a  communication  on  this  subjeot  Mr.  J.  Cropper,  M.A,, 
M.B  Cantab.,  of  Nablus,  Palestine,  suggests  that  when 
a  boll  has  so  far  advanced  that  itching  and  some  pain  are 
present  and  a  core  has  formed,  a  really  sharp  cataract  knife 
should  be  passed  vertically  through  the  skin  at  1  or  2  mm. 
from  the  centre,  and  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  swept  round  the  core  with  a  slow  sawiog  move- 
ment and  in  a  circular  direction.  This  little  operation  can 
be  performed  under  an  ether  spray,  or  gas,  if  necessary,  the 
net  result  being  that  most  of  the  core  can  be  immediately 
removed,  ard  pain  and  induration  at  once  subside,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  nothing  is  left  but  a  trifling  circular  nicer  which 
rapidly  heals  up.  This  treatment  he  finds  much  less  painful 
and  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  free  linear  incision  at 
a  somewhat  later  stage  commonly  recommended. 

A  Correction. 
In  Dr.  D.  W.  S3mways's  letter  which  appeared  In  the  Journal 
of  December  14tb,  p.  1748,  the  word  "condition,"  in  line  21, 
should  have  been  printed  "addition." 
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THE    MENTAL    ORIGIN    01-  NEURASTHENIA 
AND  ITS  BEARING  ON  TREATMENT. 

Delivered  at  the  Polyclinic,  Lohdor. 
By    DAVID    DKUMMOND,    M.A.,    31.  D., 

SENICK  PHYSICIAN,   ROYAL  VICTOKIA  INFIRMARY,    NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


My  object  In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  selected  for 
to-night's  lecture  Is,  if  possible,  to  convince  yon  that 
neurasthenia  is  essentially  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  and 
that  it  can  only  be  treated  successfully  when  this  fact  has 
been  recognized. 

My  time  is  short,  and  yon  are  all  so  familiar  with  the 
symptomatology  of  neurasthenia  that  I  feel  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  condition,  but  will  proceed 
at  once  to  the  view  of  its  origin  that  I  wish  to  lay  before 
you. 

What,  you  will  ask,  is  the  evidence  that  the  origin  of 
this  chameleon  disorder — which  is  at  present  at  once  the 
backbone  and  bugbear  of  general  practice — is  mental  ? 
for  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  there  are  some  who 
regard  bodily  troubles  as  the  primary  cause.  It  is  clearly 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognize  the  cause  of  the 
neurasthenic  condition,  and  close  inquiry  furnishes  full 
evidence  that  it  arises  from  morbid  mental  states. 

Etiology, 

The  first  fact  I  would  point  to  is  that  In  neurasthenia 
the  physical ;  symptoms  are  without  pathological  basis  (in 
any  individual  case  this  must,  of  course,  be  ascertained  by 
careful  physical  examination).  To  the  patient  the  sym- 
ptoms are  aa  real  as  though  tome  physical  lesion  existed, 
and  often  the  description  given  of  them  is  so  lifelike  as 
to  deceive  the  doctor,  who,  fearful  of  being  in  the  wrong, 
anxious  to  safeguard  his  reputation;  and  desirous  of  keep- 
ing his  patient,  will,  even  in  cases  of  considerable  doubt, 
accept  the  patient's  lead,  hedge  over  the  diagnosis,  and 
thus  with  disastrous  results  confirm  the  impression  that 
some  serious  disease  exists.  The  responsibility  of  the 
medical  attendant  in  these  circumstances  Is  truly  great, 
but  to  this  point  I  shall  return.  In  some  cases  the 
digestive  organs  are  marked  cut  by  the  patient  as  the  seat 
of  disturbance,  or  it  may  be  the  heart,  or  the  genito- 
urinary system.  "What  determines  the  bias  of  a  patient's 
mind  towards  a  definite  organ  is  seldom  of  much  moment ; 
in  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  a  functional  derangement  of 
the  organ  that  in  the  first  instance  attracts  attention,  or  it 
may  be  a  recognized  and  dreaded  hereditary  tendency,  or 
an  incautious  professional  opinion  suggesting,  for 
example,  uterine  displacement,  or  kidney  motility,  or 
weak  heart.  However,  the  cause  of  the  local  physical 
symptoms  is  unimportant,  as  usually  by  the  time  the 
doctor's  aid  is  sought  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  combat 
but  the  mental  state. 

The  next  clinical  fact  of  great  Importance  is  to  be  sought 
In  the  mental  history  of  the  patient,  both  family  and  per- 
sonal. It  may  be  assumed  that  with  rare  exceptions  an 
established  nervous  temperament  has  been  Inherited, 
though  a  practical  difficulty  is  often  placed  in  the  way  of 
ascertaining  this  fact  through  the  repugnance  on  the  part 
of  the  patient  and  friends  to  admitting  a  family  history. 
It  ia  a  real  misfortune  that  most  people  Ehould  confound 
nervousness  with  timidity — apprehensiveness — and  are 
likely  to  iesent  an  inquiry  into  their  mental  history  lest 
a  charge  of  cowardice  should  be  estaoliehed.  Most  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  word  in  the  language  that  would  be 
understood  by  patient,  friends,  and  doctor  alike  to  convey 
the  true  significance  of  the  term  "  nervous."  The  truth  is 
that  a  highly- organized  nervous  system  is  a  most  valuable 
equipment  in  life  ;  it  enables  Its  possessor  to  be  and  to  do 
aa  well  as  to  suffer.  But  just  as  you  can  get  a  purer  tone 
and  more  exquisite  music  out,  of  a  fine  violin  than  from  a 
common  one,  so  when  injured  or  badly  handled  its  dis- 
sonances are  apt  to  be  more  excruciating.  This  aspect  of 
the  matter  is  not  generally  understood;  even  educated 
people  fail  to  grasp  the  difference  bet-veen  the  nervous 
temperament  and  the  state  of  being  easily  frightened,  and 
when  you  begin  to  make  Inquiries  as  to  mental  ante- 
cedents they  will  fence  the  question  and  endeavour  to 


persuade  you  that  there  was  nothing  nervous  about  them 
until  a  certain  illnesE — influenza,  lor  example,  or  mental 
strain,  or  shock— developed  the  condition.  Timidity  is  no 
doubt  one  outcome  of  an  ill-managed  nervous  tempera- 
ment, but  not  neces=arily  so,  and  many  neurasthenics  are 
brave  and  tranquil  in  the  face  of  real  danger,  even  if  that 
danger  be  death. 

It  may,  then,  be  difficult  to  trace  a  definite  family 
history,  bat  with  care  this  can  usually  be  made  out,  and 
not  infrequently  it  will  include  cases  of  insanity.  Clini- 
cally considered,  this  is  of  much  Importance  in  establish- 
ing the  mental  origin  of  the  neurssthenic  disorder;  in 
practice  what  it  points  to  Is  the  fact  that  serious  dangers 
particularly  threaten  persons  who  inherit  a  nervous 
temperament,  for  whom,  therefore,  special  safeguards  In 
home  surroundings  end  personal  habits  ought  to  be 
observed,  just  as  those  who  inherit  a  tendency  to  tuber- 
culous mischief  must  observe  careful  precautions  in  their 
surroundings  and  manner  of  life  if  they  are  to  escape 
harm. 

But,  after  all,  the  player  on  the  violin  is  the  patient 
himself,  and  it  is  with  the  individual  patient  that  we  have 
to  deal.  Even  when  there  is  an  unmistakable  family 
history  of  nervous  disorders,  with  possibly  a  case  or 
two  of  insanity,  the  patient  In  early  life  may  exhibit  no 
striking  deviation  from  the  norm?.! ;  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  lack  of  f  elf- confidence.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  there  is  shown  a  tendency  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  matters  that  affect  the  personal  feelings, 
and  this  strongly  affects  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs. 
The  patient  becomes  hypersensitive,  and  gradually  sur- 
renders control  of  his  thoughts  at  will ;  instead  of  choosing 
a  line  of  thought  find  concentrating  upon  it,  he  Is  domi- 
nated by  some  personal  matter,  broeds  over  some  real  or 
fancied  trouble,  allowing  it  to  engross  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  matters  cf  interest.  The  habit  of 
indulging  in  introspection  grows  upon  him,  and  from 
being  a  useful  and  wholesome  practice  in  the  main  as 
exercised  by  a  healthy,  well-balanced  mind,  it  becomes  a 
source  of  danger  when  it  defies  control,  and  then  perverts, 
hampers,  and  circumscribes  mental  action.  At  first  the 
neurasthenic  is  conscious  of  a  struggle  to  maintain  his 
interest  in  affairs  outside  his  own  personal  life,  but  by  an 
effort  he  can  co  so,  and  to  this  end  he  is  helped  by  con- 
tinuing at  work,  which,  even  though  it  be  uncongenial, 
serves  to  distract  his  attention  from  himself.  Later  on  he 
fails  to  make  the  effort,  or  some  illness  or  shock  breaks 
down  what  little  control  he  still  possessed,  and  so  the 
natural  inclination  usurps  ascendancy :  he  becomes  moreand 
more  self-centred  and  despondent,  and  loses  the  power  of 
forming  an  intelligent  judgement  upon  matters  that  relate 
to  his  health.  In  some  cases  the  usual  feeling  of  blame- 
worthiness consequent  on  giving  way  to  bad  habits 
comes  into  operation,  with  further  distressing  results; 
others  are  spared  this  hope -robbing  demoralization 
because  they  fail  to  recognize  that  the  fixed  idea  can  be 
in  arjy  sense  the  outcome  of  a  bad  habit,  and  therefore 
acquit  themselves  of  all  blame.  These  changes  traced 
from  the  beginning  are  estentlaily  mental ;  the  patient 
abdicates  will-power,  and  takes  the  path  of  least 
resistance. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  overwork,  mental  strain  in  busi- 
ness, or  other  ways,  the  grief  oi  bereavement,  or  some 
alarming  shock,  do  not  in  themselves  produce  neuras- 
thenia, and  cannot  be  said  to  be  its  cause,  though  by 
lowering  health  and  weakening  mental  control  they  may 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  more  serious  disturb- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  cramp- 
ing and  damaging  effect  on  the  mind  of  uncontrolled  and 
bad  habits  of  thought  in  early  life,  partly  because  of  its 
testimony  to  the  mental  origin  of  neurasthenia,  and  rIso 
on  account  of  a  growing  conviction  that  to  such  habits 
may  be  ascribed  a  great  rleal  of  the  depression  and 
mental  discomfort  from  which  nearly  every  one  suffers  at 
times.  I  dare  say  we  are  all  more  or  less  neurasthenic, 
for  neurasthenia  seems  to  range  from  occasional  outbursts 
of  uncontrolled  temper  or  fits  of  gloom — "moodiness,"  in 
fact — to  obsession  by  some  one  false  idea,  ending  perhaps 
In  insanity.  Our  unhappy  neurasthenic  patients  forget — 
if  they  ever  recognized — that  the  mental  horizon  of  which 
each  individual  is  the  centre  may  be  gloriously  wice  and 
embrace  the  Interesting  and  sunny  aspects  of  life,  or  may 
be  miserably  circumscribed  to  the  petty  affairs  cf  one 
personality    who    lives    under    the    toils,    burdens,    and 
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Borrows  of  life  in  a  dense  shadow  that  obscures  all  Us 
joys.  Hence  the  danger  of  introspection  and  self-exami- 
nation to  those  whose  minds  are  not  easily  responsive  to 
the  common  wholesome  incentives  to  thought,  and  who  are 
not  spontaneously  attracted  by  things  outside  their  own 
limited  personal  sphere;  for  these  habits  tend  to  fix 
attention  more  and  more  on  the  central  point,  the  tiny 
circle  from  which  radiations  might  go  forth  to  an 
infinitely  far  horizon. 

I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  insanity  in  connexion 
with  neurasthenia.  A  most  interesting  and  important 
field  oi  investigation  is  opened  up  by  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  part  in  the  phenomena  of  neurasthenia  is  taken  by 
the  ordinary  consciousness  working  through  the  brain 
(cerebrum),  and  what  by  the  subconsciousness  working 
through  the  cerebro-splnal  and  sympathetic  nervous 
systems ;  but  into  this  I  have  unfortunately  no  time  to 
enter.  I  can  only  remark  in  passing  that  additional 
evidence  for  the  mental  nature  of  the  disease  is  offered  by 
the  fact,  which  must  be  within  the  experience  of  most 
observers,  that  sometimes  neglected  cases  of  neurasthenia 
—and  some  cases  that  are  not  neglected — do  undoubtedly 
drift  into  insanity,  and  occasionally  end  in  suicide. 

Finally,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  disease  does  respond, 
and  will  only  respond,  to  mental  treatment. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Profession. 

At  this  point  it  may  very  properly  be  asked  :  What  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  profession  towards  neurasthenia, 
and  what  view  has  influenced  the  line  of  policy  adopted 
towards  the  disease?  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that  pro- 
fessional opinion— or  at  least  conduct — has  mostly  been 
mistaken  and  has  been  fraught  with  danger  to  the  sufferers 
and  damage  to  medical  reputations.  It  is  a  humiliating 
admission  to  make,  but  It  has  to  be  made,  and  the  con- 
fession is  wholesome,  that  doctors  have  erred  sadly  in  their 
dealings  with  their  neurasthenic  patients.  In  palliation 
it  may  be  added  that  the  majority  have  erred  in  ignorance, 
and  others  have  failed  through  lack  of  courage ;  but  there 
remain  some  of  whom  it  must  be  regretfully  admitted 
that  they  have  forgotten  their  duty  and  prostituted  their 
high  calling.  These  are  hard  words,  but  I  fear  they  are 
true. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  terms  "  neurotic, 
"neurasthenic,"  "  hysterical,"  " hypochondriacal  "  are,  on 
the  lips  of  the  majority  of  clinical  teachers,  terms  of 
opprobrium,  whilst  systematic  university  and  college 
lecturers  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  omit 
all  reference  to  the  subject,  and,  further,  give  effect  to 
their  attitude  of  neglect  by  excluding  questions  on  the 
condition  irom  the  examination  papers.  Than  this  no 
surer  method  could  be  devised  to  mislead  our  future 
practitioners  ;  we  ourselves  have  experienced  its  ill  effects. 
But  although  in  the  past  we  have  had  a,  valid  excuse  of 
ignorance,  in  the  future,  as  light  on  the  subject  increases, 
no  such  excuse  will  hold  good.  To  continue  the  sort  of 
practice  that  has  prevailed  will  be  to  deserve  and  probably 
incur  a  charge  0$  downright  dishonesty.  Do  you  ask  why  ? 
Because  ic  will  mean  that,  having  in  our  hands  the 
remedy  for  a  curable  disease  which  is  yearly  on  the 
increase  and  more  and  more  threatens  the  mental  and 
physical  welfare  of  our  patients,  we  yet  withhold  ii. 

So  long,  of  course,  as  the  profession  regards  neurasthenia 
as  akin  to  ill  nature  and  bad  manners  and  the 
neurasthenic  as  a  delinquent  who  has  made  the  most 
of  doubtful  symptoms,  the  doctor  has  needed  all  his 
sympathy  for  himself— with,  perhaps,  &  little  for  the 
relatives — and  it  may  have  been  natural,  though  neither 
very  creditable  nor  Intelligent,  to  regulate  his  attitude 
towards  the  ca3e  by  the  length  of  the  patient's  purse  and 
his  own  endurance.  But  this  most  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  has  been  short-sighted  for  the  doctor,  besides  inflict- 
ing serious  injury  on  the  patient.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  perceive  that  neurasthenia  is  a  functional  nervous 
disorder  which  when  rationally  treated  responds  like  other 
curable  disaase  to  the  proper  remedy,  we  help  our  patients, 
brighten  ourown  lives,  and  advance  one  step  more  towards 
the  goal  of  scientific  medicine. 

The  position  I  wish  to  take  up  is  that  neurasthenia  le  a 
definite,  genuine  disease  of  mental  origin  and  amenable 
ho  treatment.  la  one  short  address  it  is  difficult  to  make 
'his  clear  and  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  my 
hearers ;  but  I  must  risk  this,  and  ask  you  to  consider  the 
position  very  carefully.    The  immediate  effect  of  adopting 


it,  as  I  hope  you  may  feel  able  to  do,  would  be  to  recognize 
the  very  serious  responsibility  that  falls  upon  medical 
men  in  connexion  with  this  illness. 

The  responsibility  wiil  indeed  be  realized  aB  heavy  when 
the  true  cause  of  neurasthenic  symptoms  is  grasped,  and 
it  becomes  apparent  how  much  is  due  to  the  patient's 
mental  attitude,  and  how  much  also  his  demoralizing  Bell- 
imprisonment  may  be  helped  or  worsened  by  outside 
influences.  The  extreme  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis 
then  becomes  clear,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
It  Is  the  first  slip  that  tells.  Who  can  say  what  the  effect 
of  a  careless  opinion  may  be  on  a  none  too  stable  mental 
organization  ?  Advlco,  for  example,  to  be  careful  and  not 
hurry  for  a  train,  when  the  muscle  and  valves  of  the  heart 
are  perfectly  sound  and  some  slight  functional  derange- 
ment alone  is  responsible  for  the  symptoms.  Or  what 
mischief  might  not  be  occasioned  by  a  meddlesome  Inquiry 
into  family  history  eliciting  the  fact  that  some  of  a 
patient's  forebears  had  suffered  from  cancer,  when  sym- 
ptoms relating  to  the  tongue  or  throat  or  stomach  had 
already  directed  his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  serious 
organic  disease  ?  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  giving 
suggestions  or  hurting  the  susceptibilities  of  nervous 
patients,  and  even  the  most  experienced  and  thoughtful 
will  at  times  unwittingly  fall  into  error.  I  remember 
accompanying  a  very  depressed  neurasthenic  patient  to 
consult  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  the  kindest  and  most 
considerate  of  physicians ;  unfortunately,  In  giving  his 
opinion,  which  was  in  the  main  most  encouraging,  he 
dropped  the  word  "  melancholia ."  The  outcome  of  that 
visit  was  disastrous,  entailing  serious  trouble  all  round, 
in  which  even  Sir  Andrew  himself  shared,  for  he  was 
pestered  for  weeks  with  letters  to  know  whether  in  using 
the  term  "  melancholia  "  he  had  the  idea  oi  insanity  in  his 
mind. 

In  framing  a  diagnosis  we  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  be 
invariably  right,  for  latent  organic  disease  is  prone  to 
mask  itself  behind  functional  symptoms  and  to  mas- 
querade in  a  garb  of  pronounced  neurotic  character;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  deceptions  practised  upon  us  by 
hysteria  and  allied  functional  nervous  states  in  simulating 
serious  lesions,  Is  well  known.  But  we  can  at  least  make 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  our  patient  and  institute  a 
thorough  search  for  unequivocal  physical  6igns  and  sym- 
ptoms of  organic  disease ;  failing  to  find  thtm,  and  recog- 
nizing that  we  have  a  nervous  temperament  to  deal  with, 
we  may  then  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
choose  treatment  directed  to  combating  the  neurotic  factor 
at  work. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  doctor's  reputation  is  at  st3ke, 
and  that  if  not  quite  certain  of  his  ground  he  is  justified 
in  "  hedging  "  by  way  of  safeguard  in  the  event  of  some- 
thing turning  up.  But  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  unscientific 
and  selfish,  and  inconsistent  with  a  professional  man's 
duty  towards  his  patient,  which  is,  when  possible,  to  effect 
acire.  In  neurasthenia  a  hedging  diagnosis  may  effectually 
block  a,  cure.  Once  let  us  grasp  the  fact  that  neurasthenia 
is  a  definite  morbid  entity  deserving  of  a  prominent  place 
in  our  nosological  tables,  to  be  diagnobed  and  treated  like 
any  other  disease,  and  we  shall  see  immediately  that  our 
reputations  are  In  much  greater  peril  in  consequence  0! 
failure  to  effect  a  cure  than  they  would  be  from  missing  a 
latent  organic  lesion.  A  correct  diagnosis  is,  then,  of  the 
first  importance. 

Diagnosis. 

We  employ  the  term  "  neurasthenic "  in  a  very  loose 
and  certainly  most  comprehensive  way.  It  is  made  to 
include  the  north  and  south  poles  and  all  the  intermediate 
latitudes  of  functional  nervous  disease.  Anything  between 
the  highly- strung,  interesting,  but  Irritable  young  lady 
who  abhors  the  designation  "nervous,"  and  is  grossly 
insulted  by  the  slightest  hint  that  she  is  hysterical  when 
t<he  complains  of  an  abiding  cold  spot  between  her 
shoulders  In  her  spinal  column  thet  nothiug  relieve, 
the  stupid,  depressed,,  ever •  complaining  and,  Indeed, 
heart-breaking  "lie-abed,"  a  lifelong  trouble  to  herself 
and  her  friends;  anything  between  ihe  intelligent, 
vivacious  business  man  with  a  fixed  and  altogether 
exaggerated  Idea  of  the  importance  ol  a  certain  ser  e 
In  his  hind  or  stomach,  and  the  distressing  state  of 
neurotic  impasse  as  represented  by  the  lifelong  depressed 
hypochondriac,  we  call  neurasthenic,  and  their  name  Is 
lesion.  But  the  fact  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  loose  and 
wide  sense  Is  only  an  additional  reason  why  we  should  be 
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moat  careful  In  working  out  a  diagnosis.  Oar  guiding 
rules  should  be  to  make,  if  possible  at  our  fir3t  interview, 
a  careful  search  for  organic  mischief,  and  in  any  case  to 
give  no  opinion  until  an  exhaustive  examination  has  been 
made. 

A  few  points  seem  to  indicate  the  neurotio  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  and  to  some  of  these  I  may  briefly  refer. 

1.  Many,  though  of  course  not  all,  neurotic  pains  are 
described  as  constant;  it  is  said  that  the  pain  never 
ceases,  is  always  present  during  waking  hours.  Organic 
pains  are  seldom  so  described.  On  close  examination  the 
admission  is  often  made  that  these  functional  pains  do 
occasionally  cease  for  a  time,  but  at  the  next  interview 
the  legend  that  the  pains  are  constant  is  revived,  and 
once  more  a  close  interrogation  has  to  be  instituted  before 
the  truth  is  reached ;  this  lack  of  accuracy  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  the  mental  state  underlying  neurasthenia. 
Headache,  for  example,  described  as  constant,  Is  usually 
of  this  nature,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  spinal  pain 
and  backache  generally. 

2.  A  clue  may  be  furnished  by  the  kind  of  language 
employed  In  describing  symptoms,  this  being  generally 
exaggerated,  expansive.,  and  florid.  The  neurotic  refers  to 
his  pain  or  other  abnormal  sensation  as  ever  Increasing ; 
at  every  visit  it  is  worse  than  before — it  is  "appalling," 
"  past  bearing." 

3.  Again,  we  may  learn  much  from  the  fact  that  a  neur- 
asthenic patient  who  comes  to  see  us,  and  is  both  able  and 
anxious  to  describe  in  detail  every  feature  of  his  case,  Is 
nevertheless  accompanied,  as  a  rule,  by  some  one  who  can 
and  will  emphasize  his  story  further — a  wife,  a  sister,  or  a 
sympathetic  friend. 

4.  It  is  Important  to  observe — and  many  neurasthenics 
are  prepared  to  admit  the  fact,  or  we  may  obtain  it  from 
an  Intimate  friend — that  pari  passu  with  the  progress  of 
the  symptoms  for  which  we  are  consulted  there  is  evidence 
of  an  ever-increasing  nervousness,  using  the  term  in  a 
general  sense.  I  think  this  is  a  valuable  point,  for  it 
commonly  happens  that  in  a  case  of  organic  lesion  com- 
plicated, and  it  may  be  masked,  by  neurasthenic  sym- 
ptoms, the  functional  aspect  becomes  less  noticeable  and 
the  patient  acquires  more  and  more  control  as  the  serious 
mischief  advances. 

In  addition  we  should  become  familiar  with  the  special 
features  of  neurasthenic  pains  and  other  symptoms,  many 
of  which  are  characteristic.  Just  as  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual will  give  us  a  clue  to  his  nationality,  so  the  special 
locality  or  description  of  a  pain  will  furnish  evidence  of 
its  origin.  For  example,  neurotic  or  pseudo-angina  is 
worse  at  night,  excites  but  little  real  alarm  in  the  minds 
of  patients  or  friends,  seldom  passes  into  one  arm  alone, 
Is  accompanied  by  palpation,  and  lasts  for  hours.  The 
neurotic  backache  is  either  a  fixed  sacral  or  coccygeal 
pain,  or  else  is  diffuse,  a  veritable  will-o'-the-wisp  in  the 
sense  that  it  cannot  be  located  exactly.  A  headache  com- 
plained of  as  constant  and  referred  to  the  top  of  the  head 
is  nearly  always  functional  and  neurotic,  and  so  on. 

But  no  matter  how  suggestive  the  symptoms,  no  matter 
how  great  our  experience  may  be,  we  should  never  content 
ourselves  with  a  diagnosis  arrived  at  in  this  way.  A 
judiciously  conducted  inquiry  and  an  exhaustive  physical 
examination  serve  two  valuable  purposes  :  First,  to  set  at 
rest  the  actual  question  whether  there  is  organic  disease, 
and  then  to  convince  the  patient  that  we  really  and  fully 
understand  the  case.  If  we  are  to  treat  the  neurasthenic 
successfully  we  cannot  do  too  much  to  gain  confidence  in 
the  first  Instance. 

Treatment. 

Given  a  careful  and  ^correct  diagnosis,  we  have  next  to 
consider  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  I  am  bound  to  say 
at  the  outset  of  this  that  a  personal  factor  enters  into  the 
successful  treatment  of  neurasthenia  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked nor  minimized.  It  calls  for  a  combination  of 
insight,  sympathy,  and  firmness  that  all  do  not  equally 
possess ;  and  even  those  who  do  possess  the  power  to 
rouse  or  restore  the  patient's  confidence  In  his  ability  to 
combat  his  symptoms  are  not  always  able  to  exercise  it 
with  the  same  degree  of  success.  In  saying  this  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  use  of  any  such  agency  as  hypnotism 
or  suggestion,  for  that  phase  of  the  matter  lies  outside  my 
subject  to-night — I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  intercourse 
between  doctor  and  patient. 

Next  to  the  diagnosis  based  on  positive  and  secure 
grounds  nrast  be  placed  courage  to  speak  and  act  firmly, 


begotten  of  knowledge,  and  an  eager  desire  to  help  our 
patient — and,  may  I  add,  confidence  that  the  professional 
brother  next  door  will  say  the  same  thing  if  appealed  to 
by  some  dissatisfied  patient  who  wants  a  definite  name 
for  his  malady.  Truth  obliges  me  to  add  this  qualifica- 
tion, as  things  are  at  present,  for,  though  I  would  fain  be 
the  last  to  accuse  any  man  unjustly,  I  am  afraid  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  are  still  in  the  ranks  of  our  calling 
some  few  who  will  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  patients  and  trade  on  the 
honesty  cf  their  neighbour.  Such  an  one  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  found  amongst  those  whose  scientific  interest 
leads  them  to  attend  post  graduate  lectures — indeed,  he 
is  given  to  avoiding  his  professional  brethren  at  all 
times — and  what  I  would  urge  is  that  the  growing 
assurance  of  medical  men  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
neurasthenic  disorders  should  in  all  cases  be  boldly  acted 
upon.  The  more  consistently  this  is  done  amongst 
upright  practitioners  the  sooner  will  other  methods — 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  do  not  lead  to  cures — be  dis- 
credited. 

But  to  return  to  the  patient.  We  must  recognize  that 
what  we  have  to  treat  Is  not  a  group  of  symptoms,  but  a 
specific  morbid  state  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system, 
The  well-known  story  of  the  patient  who  says  "  she 
cannot,"  the  nurse  who  says  "she  will  not,"  and  the  doctor 
who  rejoins  "  she  cannot  will,"  puts  the  position  in  a  nut- 
shell. Therefore,  as  the  successful  treatment  of  neur- 
asthenia does  not  lie  in  the  treatment  of  symptoms,  but 
rather  In  the  management  and  correction  of  a  mental 
fault,  It  follows  that  drugs  are  not  of  great  assistance, 
though  as  tonics,  etc.,  they  have  their  place,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  entirely  ignored,  There  are  some  who  will 
argue  that  It  Is  good  practice  to  give  neurasthenic 
symptoms  a  name  based  upon  the  locality  to  which 
they  are  referred,  such  as  "liver,"  "gastric  catarrh,'' 
"  floating  kidney,"  "  displacement  of  uterus,"  "  weakness  of 
heart,"  and  think  It  wise  to  treat  these  supposed  ailments 
with  drugs,  etc.,  in  the  hope  that  the  patient  may 
eventually  be  persuaded  that  a  cure  has  taken  place. 
That  is,  drugs  and  other  treatment  are  employed  as  an 
indirect  method  of  suggestion,  with  a  cheerful  acceptance 
of  the  risk  that  they  may  do  actual  harm.  This  I  believe 
to  be  most  unsound  practice,  and  I  feel  that  we  cannot 
too  strongly  set  our  faces  against  it. 

The  treatment  that  is  attended  by  the  greatest  success, 
indeed  the  only  rational  line  of  treatment,  consists  of  an 
honest  and  straightforward  statement  to  the  patient, 
dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  case — a  statement  that  enters 
fully  into  its  pathology  and  touches  lightly  upon  the 
symptoms ;  a  statement  that,  by  its  very  firmness,  dis- 
interestedness, and  kindliness,  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
patient,  and  encourages  him  to  think  better  of  himself, 
and  to  make  a  real  effort  to  rise  above  his  trouble  and 
Ignore  himself.  The  power  to  help  and  encourage  our 
nervous  invalids  undoubtedly  increases  with  experience 
and  practice ;  and  the  sooner  we  begin  to  talk  rationally 
to  them  the  sooner  will  we  acquire  the  art  of  curing  them. 
Many  a  patient  has  returned  to  a  doctor,  it  may  be 
months  or  years  after  his  first  visit,  the  chief  factor  of 
which  was  a  plain  talk,  and  when  asked  as  to  his  state 
and  how  the  prescription  suited  him,  has  replied  :  "  Oh, 
I  am  much  better;  but  it  was  not  the  medicine  that  did 
me  good,  but  what  you  said." 

This  is  what  may  be  done  assuming  that  the  patients 
seek  advice  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  before  the 
neurasthenic  symptoms  are  confirmed,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  amenable  to  treatment,  by  the  simple  method  of 
establishing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patients  in 
themselves  and  in  their  own  ability  to  dominate  and 
control  the  situation.  The  course  becomes  more  difficult 
as  time  advances,  and  especially  if  a  disquieting  opinion 
has  been  offered  and  the  patient's  attention  drawn  by 
diagnosis  to  some  definite  lesion.  Catchwords  such  as 
"catarrh  of  the  stomach,"  "twist  of  the  womb,"  stick 
and  serve  as  a  kind  of  rational  peg  on  which  to  hang  an 
entirely  mythical  string  of  non-existent  symptoms.  As 
a  rule  such  a  diagnosis  is  a  random  shot  wichouu  meaning. 
I  fear  we  are  all  too  prone  to  give  nervous  symptoms  a 
name — any  name,  alas !  but  the  real  one. 

When  the  case  has  become  confirmed,  and  especially 
when  the  surroundings  are  unfavourable  and  unhelpful, 
our  difficulties  are  necessarily  Increased,  and  they  become 
atill  greater  when  the  patient's  health  has  been  lowered 
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by  sleeplessness,  anaemia,  dyspepsia,  and  so  on.  But 
even  then  a  trne  diagnosis  and  sound  advice  will  do 
much,  coupled  with  suitable  remedies  and  change  ol  air 
and  scene  ;  but  the  key  to  success  still  lies  In  the  proper 
management  of  the  patient's  mental  state.  To  grapple 
with  this  and  the  various  causal  factors  at  work  requires 
all  our  tact,  courage,  and  patience. 

Many  cases  will,  however,  defy  this  rational  line  of 
treatment,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced, 
when  attempted  at  home.  Adverse  circumstances  are 
too  strong  for  them,  and  the  doctor's  efforts  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  influences  outside  his  control. 
It  is  then  that  isolation  proves  so  valuable,  with  or 
without  a  course  of  the  so-called  Weir  Mitchell  treat- 
ment; and  I  feel  that  in  bringing  to  a  close  my  remarks 
upon  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  you  a  brief  account  of  my  own  experience, 
extending  now  over  many  years,  of  the  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment. 

This  treatment,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  combination  of 
Isolation  away  from  home,  rest  in  bed,  overfeeding, 
massage,  and  electricity.  The  on?  item  in  this  list 
likely  to  produce  a  lasting  mental  effect  is  the  isolation; 
and  although  Weir  Mitchell  himself  incidentally  speaks 
of  this  as  giving  a  valuable  opportunity  for  "  moral 
suasion,"  he  lays  no  great  stress  upon  It  from  that  point 
of  view,  while  some  of  his  followers  openly  deprecate 
"preachiDg,"  and  insist  on  relying  solely  on  the  physical 
processes. 

The  great  French  physician,  Dej6rlne,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  evolved  a  system  in  which  isolation  with 
rest  in  bed  and  what  he  calls  "  persuasion  "  play  the 
principal  parts  ;  overfeeding  is  used  only  in  cases  of 
emaciation,  massage  and  electricity  are  discarded. 
Dej6rlne  rejects  suggestion  as  formerly  used  by  Charcot 
and  others  because  it  in  no  way  enlightens  the  patient's 
Intelligence,  nor  does  it  help  him  to  exercise  his  own  will ; 
the  "  persuasion "  which  he  substitutes  for  suggestion 
means  such  rational  explanation  and  demonstration  to  the 
patient  as  will  communicate  enough  understanding  of  the 
matter  to  enable  him  to  cooperate  intelligently  in  his 
own  cure. 

My  own  experience,  Independently  worked  out  and 
extending  now  ever  many  years,  goes  to  show  that  the 
point  of  chief  Importance  is  mental  treatment  admini- 
stered under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  of  which  the 
first  essential  Is  isolation  under  the  doctor's  control.  The 
mental  treatment  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  education  with 
encouragement.  The  plan  adopted  should  not  be  too 
rigid ;  each  case  needs  to  be  separately  considered  and 
treated  on  its  own  merits — one  will  require  stern  insist- 
ence, another  gentle  coaxing,  By  countless  varying 
methods  the  treatment  Is  always  directed  to  the  one  end 
ol  leading  the  patient  away  from  the  constricted,  self- 
centred  attitude  of  mind  in  which  attention  is  absorbed 
in  narrow  personal  feelings,  and  substituting  for  this  a 
roused  or  restored  interest  in  wider  affairs  of  life,  which 
will  In  turn  endow  him  with  a  new  and  larger  and  per- 
fectly healthy  self.  To  this  main  object  the  various 
helps  of  rest,  over-feeding,  "  passive  exercise  "  or  massage, 
electricity,  etc ,  are,  when  used  at  all,  regarded  only  as 
subordinate  accessories.  And  I  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  number  of  lasting  cures  secured  in  this  way 
year  by  year  strengthens  my  conviction  that  the  theory  is 
true  and  the  practice  sound. 
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When  we  meet  with  a  cash  which  presents  in  a  more  or  less 
marked  deg'ee  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of  chlorosis, 
and  which  yet  on  examination  of  the  blood  reveals  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  and  the  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin to  be  practically  normal,  we  are  very  likely  to  find 
in  It  a  history  of  past  or  present  tuberculous  disease.  This 
condition,  often  occurring  in  young  women,  is  one  which 
long  ago  Trousseau  recoguized  and  called  fslse  chlorosis  or 


tuberculous  anaemia ;  and  although  in  recent  times,  when 
blood  examination  has  become  more  of  a  routine  pro- 
cedure, the  co- existence  in  tuberculous  disease  of  an 
anaemic  appearance  with  a  practically  normal  blood  count 
is  quite  recognized,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  cases  apparently 
of  chlorosis  this  possible  association  of  tuberculous  disease 
often  passes  for  long  unrecognized.  Inasmuch  as  the 
recognition  of  such  cases  is  important  from  the  points  of 
view  alike  of  diagnosis,  etiology,  pathology, and  treatment, 
I  believe  that  the  following  are  well  worth  recording. 

Case  i. 

A.  H  ,  aged  16,  a  Fr9nch  polisher,  was  admitted  to  Ward  31, 

April  9th,  1907,  as  a  case  of  chlorosis.     She  complained  of 

shortness  of  breath,  palpltatioD,  and  swelling  of  the  ankles,  and 

stated  that  she  had  been  ill  for  three  weeks. 

History. 

Her  family  history  was  not  very  good.  Her  father  had  died, 
aged  35,  from  Bright's  disease  ;  her  mother  is  alive  and  well. 
Of  a  family  of  four,  twi  brothers  had  died,  causes  unknown; 
one  sister  was  alive  and  well  Her  surroundings  at  home  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory  ;  at  work,  however,  she  had  been  in  a  room 
with  many  others,  and  the  air,  she  said,  got  very  close.  As 
regards  previous  Illness,  she  gave  a  history  only  of  suppurating 
glands  in  the  neck  at  the  age  of  6  or  7.  They  were  quite 
eicatrizei.  Her  present  illness,  she  said,  began  about  three 
weeks  before  admission.  With  some  pain  and  discomfort  In 
the  feet  she  noticed  swelling,  which  the  doctor  told  her  was 
due  to  dropsy.  The  pain  gradually  ceased,  but  the  swelling 
remained  until  her  admission.  She  also  noticed  palpitation 
and  breathlessness,  and  stated  that  she  had  been  getting 
thinner. 

State  on  Admission. 

Height  4  ft.  10  in.,  weight  6  bS.  3  lb.  Her  development  and 
muscularity  were  poor.  Some  cedoma  of  both  ankles  was 
present,  and  her  appearance  was  one  cf  pallor  and  extreme 
anaemia.    The  temperature  showed  slight  irregularity. 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  was  usually  about  90  or 
100  She  had  complained  of  shortness  of  breath,  faintness, 
and  palpitation.  As  regards  physical  signs,  little  that  was 
abnormal  could  be  detected.  The  heart  was  not  markedly 
enlarged,  the  sounds  were  al!  closed,  and,  in  spite  of  her 
pallor,  the  bruit  de  diable  was  not  well  marked.  The 
red  blood  corpuscles  numbered  5,2O0,0C0,  haemoglobin  70  per 
cent.,  white  corpuscles  7,187.  A  differential  count  gives 
polymorphs  57  per  cent,  lymphocytes  39  per  cent.,  basophiles 
3  per  cent.,  eosinophiles  1  per  cent.  ;  the  opsonic  index 
was  0.9. 

Respiratory  System. — The  patient  had  no  cougb.  but  gave  a 
history  of  coughs  coming  on  from  time  to  time.  Some  weeks 
earlier  the  cough  was  very  troublesome,  and  she  suffered  from 
pain  in  the  chest  on  coughing  and  breathing.  On  careful 
examination  of  the  lungs,  slight  shrinking  of  the  left  apex 
with  a  slightly  impaired  percussion  note  was  made  ont.  On 
auscultation,  nothing  was  detected  except  slight  harshening of 
the  breath  sounds.  With  the  screen,  the  x  rays  afforded 
corroboration  of  the  physical  signs,  for  the  left  apex  lighted 
up  much  less  distinctly  on  inspiration  than  did  the  right. 
The  urine  was  pale  in  colour,  showing  no  trace  of  urobilin  ; 
and  as  regards  the  integumentary  system,  all  that  had  to  be 
noted  was  that  there  existed  slight  oedema  of  both  ankles. 

In  this  patient,  then,  we  had  presented  all  the  appear- 
ances of  chlorosis,  and  yet  a  practically  normal  blood 
count.  The  differential  count  of  the  white  corpuscles 
showed,  a3  was  to  be  expected,  a  relative  Increase  of 
lymphocytes,  and  the  opsonic  index,  for  the  estimation  of 
which  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Ian  Stewart,  was  within  normal 
limits.  Dr.  Ian  Stewart  also  tested  in  this  patient  the 
effect  of  tuberculin  Inoculation  on  the  opsonic  Index,  and 
found  a  rise  on  the  third  day,  without  any  previous  fall. 
All  this  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  that  there  is  at 
present  no  active  tuberculous  mischief  going  on.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  old  tuberculous  neck  glands,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  left  apex  undoubtedly  point  to  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  disease,  whilst  the  occurrence  from  time  to 
time  of  cough,  expectoration,  and  chest  pain,  make  this 
all  the  more  manifest.  The  case  is  therefore  one  cl 
tuberculous  chlorosis. 

Cask  ii. 

ConstanOB  H,  aged  18,  domestic  servant,  was  admitted  to 
Ward  33  on  December  18th,  1905,  complaining  of  breathless- 
ness, palpitation,  stomach  pain,  and  swelling  of  the  legs,  and 
stating  that  she  had  been  ailing  from  this  for  the  last  two 
years. 

History. 

Her  family  history  was  not  very  good;  her  father  difd 
of  Bright's  disease,  her  mother  in  childbed.  She  had  one 
sister  alive  and  healthy,  and  one  brolhur  healthy  ;  but  of  r.cr 
other  three  brothers,  one  had  Bright's  disfase,  another  had 
some  form  of  piralysis,  and  another  had  died  from  consump- 
tion. She  bail  been  in  service  for  ihree  years,  and  as  rega  ds 
food  and  home  surroundings  bad  been  well  placed. 
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Previous  Illnesses. — When  she  was  2  years  old  she  had 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  left  foot.  AocordlDg  to  her  account 
the  bones  were  scraped,  and  the  condition  healed.  At  the  age 
of  14,  after  vaccination,  she  seems  to  have  developed  a  scaly 
skin  disease,  for  which  she  was  treated  in  the  skin  wards  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  some  weeks.  She  left  the  infirmary 
Improved,  but  the  condition  was  very  tedious,  and  did  not 
completely  disappear  for  a  year  or  two  after  she  left. 

Present  Illness. — This  seems  to  have  begun  about  two  years 
ago.  She  and  her  friends  noticed  that  she  was  getting  very 
pale,  the  lips  especially.  On  climbing  a  stair  she  had  breath- 
fessness,  palpitation,  and  pain  over  the  heart ;  she  had  also 
headaches.  At  this  time  also  her  digestion  troubled  her.  She 
bad  stomach  pain  and  vomiting,  and  at  times  what  she 
vomited  resembled  coffee  grounds.  In  spite  of  dieting,  uud 
pills  for  the  bloodlessness,  she  never  felt  strong. 

Stale  on  Admiss'on. 

She  appeared  a  well-nourished  gul  5  ft.  5  In.  in  height,  and 
over  10  st.  in  weight.  She  was  very  anaemic,  the  face,  lips  and 
gums  showing  marked  pallor,  and  she  had  slight  oedema  of 
both  ankles.    The  temperature  was  normal. 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  was  about  70.  She  com- 
plained of  brcathlessneso,  palpitation,  and  pains  ever  the 
heart  on  any  exertion.  She  was  giddy  when  she  held  her 
hands  above  her  head  Examination  of  the  heart  revealed 
evidence  of  slight  dilatation,  hut  the  sounds  were  closed  In  all 
the  areas  ;  there  wa3  a  slight  bruit  dc  diable. 

Haemopoietir,  System.— Tho  JympCatic  glands  and  spleen 
were  normal.  Blood  examination  ehowrd  red  blood  corpuscles, 
4,900,000  ;  haemoglobin  95  per  cent. ;  white  blood  corpuscles, 
9,000.   The  film  shows  a  proportionate  increase  of  lymphocytes. 

Respiratory  System.  —Sue  had  had  occasional  coaghs,  but 
gave  L.0  history  of  haemoptysis.  On  physical  examination  all 
that  could  be  made  out  was  a  shrinking  of  the  right  apex 
margtn  with  harshening  of  respiratory  sounds  there. 

Alimentc.i  y  System. — For  some  time  past  she  had  bean  com- 
plaining of  atonic  dyspepsia,  pain  after  taking  food,  with 
occasional  vomiting.  She  was  habitually  constipated.  The 
abdominal  organB  were  all  healthy. 

Urinary  System.— &.U  that  need  be  noted  here  is  that  the 
urine  was  of  rather  low  specific  gravity  and  rather  pale. 

This,  then,  was  a  second  case  admitted  as  chlorosis.  In 
which  on  account  of  the  high  red  corpuscles  and  haemo- 
globin estimation,  we  were  led  to  look  carefully  for  evi- 
dence of  past  or  present  tuberculous  mischief.  As  will 
have  been  seen,  this  evidence  was  forthcoming. 

As  regards  the  coarse  of  these  cssses  of  tuberculous 
chlorosis,  there  is  no  doubt  that  though  more  tedious  than 
ordinary  chlorosis,  they  yet  with  treatment  recover  fairly 
well.  But  an  interesting  point  is  that  with  renewed  feel- 
ings of  health  and  vigour,  and  with  great,  often  very  great, 
improvement  in  their  appearance,  there  is  practically  no 
improvement  in  the  blood  count.  Indeed,  I  have  bad 
several  cases  which,  on  leaving  the  infirmary  looking  and 
feeling  well,  had  an  even  smaller  number  of  corpuscles 
and  percentage  of  haemoglobin  than  on  their  admission. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  first  patient,  for  on  leaving  the 
infirmary  her  red  blood  corpuscles  were  4,300>000,  and 
haemoglobin  70  percent.  This  naturally  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  real  blood  condition  In  those  cases  ?  Here 
we  enter  into  the  realm  of  theory,  but  the  idea  which 
naturally  comes  into  our  minds  is  that  there  is  really  an 
ollgaemia — that  is,  a  diminution  in  the  total  amount  of 
the  blood.  On  this  theory  we  can  quite  understand  how, 
on  recovery,  we  get  associated  with  increased  volume  of 
blood  improvement  alike  in  the  appearance  and  in  the 
nutrition  and  vigour  of  the  pstient,  and  yet  that  the 
haemocytometer  and  haemogloblnometer  show  little  or 
no  change. 

This  theory  is  also  interesting  because  it  recalls  the  old 
view  that  in  those  likely  to  become  phthisical  a  relatively 
poor  growth  and  development  of  heart  and  vascular  system 
may  be  recognized.  To  this  view  I  have  always  felt 
inclined,  and  it  has  been  specially  interesting  to  me  to 
find,  as  have  other  observer-,  that  skiagraphic  examination 
in  phthisical  patients  has  often  revealed  a  distinctly 
small  heart. 

Trousseau  not  only  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of 
this  tuberculous  chlorosis,  but  emphasized  the  fact  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  as  regards  its  treatment, 
inasmuch  as  the  administration  in  such  cases  of  large 
doses  of  iron  might  cure  the  anaemia,  but  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  followed  by  haemoptysis,  and  in  time  an 
acute  and  rapidly  fatal  phthisis. 

This  Is  perhaps  an  old-fashioned  notion,  and  that  grand 
old  man,  Trousseau,  acknowledged  that  It  was  even  In  his 
own  day.  In  his  lecture  on  the  subject  he,  however, 
stoutly  affirms  its  truth,  mentioning  as  conditions  which  1 


also  require  equally  careful  handling  fittula  in  ano  and 
leucorrhoea  in  phthisical  subjects.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
a  side- issue;  and  except  to  say  that  I  am  aleo  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  what  Trousseau  has 
said  is  in  the  main  true,  and  even  to  add  two  other 
conditions  to  his  list,  namely,  enlarged  neck  glands  and 
appendicitis  in  the  phthisical,  I  shall  do  nothing  more 
at  present  than  report  a  case  which  bears  cut  Trousseau's 
statements  as  regards  the  effects  of  iron  in  tuberculous 
chlorosis.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  different  from  the  other 
two  In  that  the  blood  count  was  really  balow  the  normal, 
but  in  many  important  respects  it  corresponds  to  the  type 
of  tuberculous  anaemias. 

Cask  hi. 
J.  F.,  aged  17,  by  occupation  a  silver-chaser,  but  lately  a 
worker  in  the  slaughter-houses,  was  admitted  to  Ward  31  on 
October  31st,  1905,  as  a  case  of  anaemia,  and  complaining  of 
shortness  of  breath  on  the  slightest  exertion.,  and  headaches. 

History. 

His  family  history  was  not  good.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
a  family  of  thirteen,  of  whom  eight  were  alive.  Of  those  who 
were  dead,  at  least  two  died  of  consumption.  His  home  sur- 
roundings and  food  conditions  were  good.  As  a  silver  chaser 
he  was  exposed  to  bad  air,  but  lately  in  the  slaughter-houses 
ho  had  always  baen  in  the  open  air,  although  exposed  to 
weather  and  draughts. 

Previous  Iilnessei. — About  eleven  years  ago  he  had  some 
inflammation  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung.  Hix  years  ago  he 
was  treated  in  the  infirmary  for  anaemia.  Three  years  ago 
he  had  cougb,  expectoration,  and  haemoptysis,  and  two  years 
ago  he  was  a  patient  in  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Craigleith,  for  six  months.  Shortly  after  leavlDg  there  he 
noticed  bloodlessness  beginning  again,  and  thl3  had  got  much 
worse  during  the  last  month. 

State  on  Admission. 

He  was  about  5  ft.  in  height,  and  his  weight  (7  st.)  wa3  fairly 
good.    He  was  very  pale  and  anaemic. 

Circulatory  Systm.—He  complained  of  dyspnoea  on  the 
slightest  exertion,  also  of  palpitation,  with  ocaasional  pains 
over  the  preeordia.  Examination  of  the  heart  revealed  no 
raaiked  enlargement,  bat  a  systolic  murmur  was  heard  over 
all  the  areas,  especially  over  the  pulmonary.  The  bruit  de 
diable  was  marked. 

Haemopoietic  System.— The  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands 
ware  normal.  Blood  examination  reveals  :  red  blood  corpuscles, 
3,500,000  ;  haemoglobin,  45  per  cent.  ;  white  blood  corpuscles, 
5,000.  A  differential  count  showed:  Polymorphs,  71  per  cent.  ; 
small  mononuclears,  23  per  cent.  ;  large  ditto,  5.5  percent.; 
eosinophiles,  0.5  per  cent.  The  red  corpusclea  showed  slight 
pcikilocytosis,  and  they  did  not  stain  well. 

Respiratory  System  —He  had  very  little  cough  or  expec- 
toration, and  repeated  examinations  of  the  sputum  showed  no 
bacilli.  Examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  evidence  of 
shrinking  at  the  left  apex  posteriorly.  The  digestive  system 
was  practically  normal,  as  also  the  urinary,  the  urine  showing 
no  appearance  of  urobilin.  The  opsonic  index,  as  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Ian  Stewart,  was  1.12,  and  after  inoculation  with  TR  a 
slight  negative  phase  was  noticed,  not  euftiaient,  however,  In 
DrT  Stewart's  opinion,  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  tubercle, 
but  yet  more  marked  than  would  be  expected  in  a  healthy 
person. 

After- History. 

After  some  7  weeks'  treatment  in  the  ward,  with  rest,  fresh 
air,  good  food,  and  arsenic,  he  showed  great  improvement.  He 
acquired  a  good  colour,  and  his  nutrition  and  general  vigour 
increased,  so  that  he  was  able  to  tako  his  share  actively  in  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  ward.  With  all  this,  however,  it 
was  noteworthy  that  hia  blood  count  showed  practically  no 
change. 

He  was  sent  to  the  convalescent  home,  but  there,  after  a  few 
days,  he  developed  a  cough,  and  spat  up  a  largo  quantity  of 
blood.  He  was  at  once  tent  back  to  the  ward,  and  there  we 
found  him  presenting  again  all  the  appearances  of  great 
anaemia,  and  with  Gomo  dullness  and  crepitations  at  the  left 
apex.  From  this  condition  he  rapidly  recovered,  only,  how- 
ever, as  strength  returned  and  pallor  disappeared,  to  suffer 
again  from  haemoptysis.  He  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  apparently 
from  anaemia  and  debility,  and  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
months  of  his  life  his  condition  was  very  much  like  that  of 
haemophilia— that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  he  felt  well  and 
developed  a  good  colour,  he  had  haemoptysis.  Dr.  Leslie 
Lyall,  who  saw  him  during  the  last  months  of  his  life,  informed 
me  that  iron  always  brought  this  condition  about. 

Lastly,  as  regards  treatment  in  those  cases  of  tuber- 
culous anaemia.  As  already  stated,  Trousseau  held  that 
iron  was  to  be  avoided,  and  that  arsenic  and  general  treat- 
ment by  hydrotherapeutlcs,  salt-water  baths,  etc.,  were 
good.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  this,  for  I  look  upon  the 
condition  as  one  which  occurs  In  individuals  who,  as  the 
result  of  hereditary  or  acquired  causes,  have  given  indica- 
tions that  they  possess  that  low  resistance  power  to  the 
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tubercle  bacillus  which  is  best  described  by  the  old- 
fashioned  phrase  l;  the  tendency  to  consumption."  In  what 
way  and  to  what  extent  this  blood  cefeot  may  be  salutary 
as  regards  tuberculous  lung  disease,  we  can  only  ecn- 
jscture.  My  own  idea  is  that  it  may  be  by  Inducing  an 
air  hunger,  and  eo  stimulating  lung  function  and  nutrrtion. 
Anyhow,  when  we  reflpct  that  the  quality  of  the  blood  is 
quite  good,  we  can  understand  that  treatment  to  improve 
the  health  generally  rather  than  the  blocd  specially  Is 
what  is  required. 


THE    AUTOMATIC    RHYTHM   OF  THE   HEART. 

By  ALFRED  M.  G03SAGE,  MD.Oxon  ,  F.RC.P.Lond., 


The  prolonged  controversy  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  as  to  the  origin  of  the  automatic  power  of  the 
heart  to  beat  rhythmically  has  received  marked  stimula- 
tion during  the  last  few  years.  Leaving  aside  the  earlier 
hypotheses,  one  of  which  attributed  the  beats  to  impulses 
sent  from  the  central  nervous  system,  while  another 
regarded  distension  cf  a  cardiac  chamber  by  blood  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  its  systole,  there  are  left  two  opposing 
theories,  both  of  which  recognize  that  the  automatic 
power  of  the  heart  lies  In  Itself,  and  is  quite  apart  from 
the  central  nervous  system  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  researches  of  Gaskell,  Engelmann,  and  others 
have  given  us  certain  facts  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
theories  to  explain,  although  these  facts  are  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  These  facts  are 
based,  of  course,  on  the  examination  of  vertebrate  hearts 
in  general ;  and  it  is  the  discovery  that  they  are  also  true 
of  human  hearts  which  constitutes  the  important  advance 
in  clinical  knowledge  that  has  followed  the  applica- 
tion of  physiological  methods  by  Mackenzie1  and 
"Wenckebach1  in  this  particular  branch  of  practical 
medicine.  The  theoretical  explanation  of  these  facts  is 
relatively  unimportant  although  it  is  of  great  interest. 

In  considering  any  theory  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  heart  possesses  certain  properties  in  order  io  account 
for  the  phenomenon  of  its  rhythmical  beat,  but  many  of 
these  properties  are  also  possessed  by  the  undifferentiated 
protoplasm  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  In  the  first  place 
It  must  respond  to  stimulation,  a  property  which  is  really 
divisible  into  two :  (1)  excitability,  and  (2)  in  this  mus- 
cular orgsn,  contractility.  Since  the  heart  Is  capable  of 
beating  when  separated  from  all  external  stimuli,  it  mast 
possess  Its  own  stimulus  which  excites  It  to  contract. 
Experimentally  it  has  been  found  that  an  artificial  stimu- 
lus is  conducted  in  all  directions  in  the  heart  from  the 
■joint  stimulated.  Consequently  the  heart  owrs  the 
farther  property  of  conductivity.  Like  all  muscle  it  also 
exhibits  tone,  and  during  life  is  never  completely  flaccid. 
Thus  the  heart  has  the3e  five  properties  :  a  stimulus  of  its 
own,  excitability,  conductivity,  contractility  and  tonicity. 
The  point  at  which  theoretical  controversy  arises  is  over 
the  question,  "  In  what  anatomical  components  of  the 
heart  are  these  various  properties  seated  ?"  In  the  heart 
we  find  a  special  kind  of  muscular  tissue,  nerve  cells  and 
fibres  and  connective  tissue  with  blood  vessels,  etc.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  foregoing  properties  must  be 
situated  either  in  the  nervous  or  the  muscular  elements. 
Some  observers  attribute  them  almost  entirely  to  the  first, 
whilst  others  attribute  them  absolutely  to  the  seeond,  It 
i»,  of  course,  possible  that  they  may  be  divided  between 
the  two  tissues,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
each  property  individually  and  to  weigh  the  evidence 
before  assigning  it  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Contractility,  or  the  power  of  contracting,  Is  evidently  a 
function  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  does  not  need  further 
discussion.  Muscle  fibres  do  not  contract  unless  they 
are  stimulated,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  stimulus  they 
must  be  excitable.  Ordinary  striped  muscle  may  be 
excited  through  its  nerve  fibres,  and  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  both  It  and  the  cardiac  muscle  fibres  can  only 
be  excited  through  nerve  fibres.  The  cardiac  muscle  cells 
are  surrounded  by  a  very  close  network  of  non-medullated 
nerve  fibres,  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  modern  methods 
of  staining.3  We  nov  know  also,  contrary  to  what  was 
previously  believed,  that,  in  mammalia  at  any  rate,  a 
quiescent  heart  may  ba  made  to  respond  with  a  contrac- 
tion to  each  stimulus  sent  to  it  by  the  accelerator  nerve.' 


It  has  been  found  impossible  to  eliminate  by  means  of 
poisons  the  possible  action  of  the  accelerator  nerve 
endings  in  cardiac  muscle  without  seriously  injuring  the 
muscle  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  nerve  fibres,  when  sepa- 
rated from  their  cells  of  origin,  degenerate  and  in  time 
become  functionless,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  cardiac  nerve  fibres  differ  from  others.  Although 
new  methods  of  staining  have  shown  that  ganglion  cells 
are  more  numerous  in  the  heart  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  yet  no  ganglion  cells  have  been  found  in  the 
apex  of  the  frog's  ventricle ;  and  if  this  part  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  heart,  the  nerve  fibres  may  be 
assumed  to  degenerate  in  a  few  days  and  become  function- 
less.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  keep  such  an  apex 
preparation  for  twenty-one  days  or  more  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  will  respond  by  a  contraction  to  a  direct  stimulus. 
Further,  it  has  been  found  that  certain  stimuli,  such  as 
ammonia  or  weak  acids,  excite  ordinary  skeletal  muscular 
tissue,  but  not  nerves ;  while  others,  such  as  glycerine, 
excite  nerves,  but  not  muscle.  The  apex  of  the  frog's 
heart  is  excited  by  ammonia  and  weak  acids,  but  not 
by  glycerine.8  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  cardiac  muscle 
possesses  the  property  of  excitability  as  well  as  contrac- 
tility, quite  Independently  of  the  nerves  with  which  it  Is 
surrounded. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  heart  be 
stimulated  artificially  at  any  point,  the  stimulus  is  con- 
ducted in  all  directions  from  the  point  stimulated.  This 
may  be  explained  in  three  ways.  It  was  at  cne  time 
suggested  that  the  stimulus  excited  nerve  endings  which 
transmitted  it  to  the  ganglion  cells,  which  in  their  turn 
excited  the  muscle  tissue,  but  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence  of  any  such  reflex  action,  and  the  regular  pro- 
gression of  the  contraction  wave  from  the  spot  stimulated 
weighs  strongly  against  any  such  hypothesis.  A  direct 
conduction  of  the  stimulus  may  occur  through  the  muscle 
tissue  or  by  means  of  the  all  pervading  plexus  of  nerve 
fibres.  Although  nerves  have  the  power  o!  conducting 
stimuli  in  both  directions,  the  terminations  of  nerves  are 
not  the  same  fit  each  end.  It  is  only  one  end  which  is 
connected  with  a  responsive  tissue.  Practically,  there- 
fore, effective  stimuli  which  produce  tangible  results  only 
pass  along  nerve  fibres  in  one  direction.  In  the  heart, 
however,  stimuli  pass  in  all  directions — as  readily  from 
ventricle  to  auricle  as  from  auricle  to  ventricle,  a 
phenomenon  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  if 
the  conduction  be  through  nerve  fibres.  In  favour  of  the 
neurogenic  theory  it  is  contended  that  facts  derived  from 
the  study  of  isolated  nerve  fibres  are  not  applicable  to  a 
nrrve  plexus,  for  a  nerve  plexus  is  a  very  complex  structure 
whoee  properties  are  little  known.  Engelmann6  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  the  study  of  the  rate  of  conduction 
in  the.  heart,  which  he  found  to  be  300  times  less  than  the 
rate  of  conduction  in  the  frog's  motor  nerves  and  to  be 
remarkably  influenced  by  bleeding,  which  has  but  small 
influence  on  the  rate  of  conduction  in  nerve  fibres.  Here, 
again,  it  has  been  contended  that  arguments  drawn  from 
isolated  nerve  fibres  cannot  be  applied  to  the  nerve  plexus 
in  the  heart;  and  Carlson,7  workicg  with  the  heart  of 
Limvlun,  where  the  heart  nerve  fibres  can  be  Isolated, 
found  the  rate  of  conduction  in  them  eight  to  ten  times 
less  than  in  the  motor  nerves  of  the  same  animal.*  A 
stronger  argument  against  the  neurogenic  theory  Is 
afforded  by  Engelmaun's'  zigzag  experiments,  which 
showed  that  a  stimulus  was  conducted  from  end  to  end 
of  one  piece  of  cardiac  muscle  tissue,  which  tad  been  cut 
into  an  irregular  zigzag  shape  and  in  which  every  nerve 
fibre  had  probably  been  cut  across  at  least  once. 

During  a  contraction  the  heart  is  refractory  to  further 
stimulation,  and  this  refractory  period  has  been  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  destruction,  or  at  any  rate  the  great  diminu- 
tion, of  its  contractility,  excitability,  and  conductivity. 
It  Is  the  contraction  that  brings  about  this  change, 
since  a  stimulus  that  is  ineffective  in  producing  a  con- 
traction does  not  alter  these  properties.  After  a  contrac- 
tion it  can  be  shown  that  contractility,  excitability,  and 

*  It  is  to  bfl  noted  that  in  tlii^  experiment  the  nerve  fibres  were 
separated  from  the  ganelion,  and  that  in  another  place  {Awter. 
I  .  xiii,  1905.  p.  217)  Carlson  states  that  separation 
from  the  ganglion  results  in  depression  of  conductivity.  The  evi- 
dence 01  depression  relied  on.  however,  is  that  alter  removal  of  the 
gauplion  a  local  stimulation  of  tho  heart  is  often  followed  only 
by  a  local  contraction  not  spreading  alt  over  the  heart.  Tl 
characterof  this  contraction  might  be  explained  by  the  depression 
of  excitability  and  contractility  which,  as  Carlson  has  shown,  follows 
removal  of  the  ganglion. 
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conductivity  are  slowly  recovered.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
this  remarkable  efftct  would  be  produced  on  these  pro- 
perties by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  fibre  II  the  pro- 
perties were  situated  outside  that  muscle  fibre.  A  similar 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  influence  of  alterations 
cf  tone  on  conductivity.  Tone  may  be  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system,  but  is  essentially  a  property  or  condition 
of  the  muscle  fibres.  In  the  early  part  of  1906,3 1  suggested, 
largely  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  increase  of  tone  had 
the  effectof  diminishing  the  other  properties  ol  the  cardiac 
tissue,  and  about  the  same  time  Porter10  demonstrated 
experimentally  that  increase  of  tone  directly  diminishes 
conductivity.  One  would  not  expect  this  result  unless 
conductivity  we're  located  inside,  not  outside,  the  muscle 
fibres.  Moreover,  just  as  with  contractility  and  excita- 
bility, there  is  direct  evidence  that  conductivity  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  muscle  apart  from  the  nerves.  In  the 
separated  apex  of  the  frog's  ventricle  a  contraction  can 
still  be  obtained  on  stimulation  even  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-one  days,  when  all  the  nerve  fibres  should  be 
degenerated,  and  the  stimulus  is  conducted  to  all  parts  of 
the  preparation. 

There  is  thus  conclusive  evidence  that  the  muscle  fibres 
possess  the  properties  of  contractility,  excitability  and 
conductivity;  and  the  various  phenomena  of  the  active 
heart  can  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  stimulus  is 
conducted  through  muscle,  and  that  the  muecle  is  excited 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  nerves.  This,  of 
course,  is  no  proof  that  under  normal  circumstances  the 
conduction  and  stimulation  do  not  taks  place  through 
nerves,  but  since  the  muscular  channel  is  sufficient,  the 
proof  of  the  wholly  unnecessary  nervous  interference 
should  come  from  those  who  support  the  neurogenic 
theory. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  intrinsic  stimulus  is, 
however,  in  an  entirely  different  category.  We  have  no 
direct  evidence  that  muscle  fibres  elsewhere  can  contract 
except  under  the  influence  of  an  externa!  stimulus.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the 
ureter,  contrary  to  Engelmann's  opinion,11  depends  on  the 
nervous  system,  while  it  ia  almost  certain  that  the 
intestinal  movements  depend  on  the  intrinsic  nervous 
mechanism.  It  is  true  that  muscular  tissue  will  con- 
tract rhythmically  under  the  Influence  of  salt  solution 
when  separated  from  nerve  cells  (for  example,  the  apex  of 
the  frog's  ventricle  or  a  piece  of  striped  muscle),  but  under 
these  circumstances  the  salt  solution  in  all  probability 
acta  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  muscle.  Carlson ia  has 
recently  shown  that  in  the  heart  of  one  animal  at  least— 
Limulus,  an  invertebrate — the  power  of  automatically 
beating  depends  on  the  nerve  cells  in  a  ganglion.  In  this 
animal  the  ganglion  is  quite  separate  from  the  heart  muscle, 
as  are  also  the  larger  nerve  fibres.  On  removal  of  the 
ganglion  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  although  it  responds  by 
a  single  contraction  to  a  direct  stimulus.  There  are  also 
inhibitory  and  accelerator  nerves  which  apparently  act  on 
the  cardiac  muscle  through  the  ganglion  cells.  It  seems 
also  certain  that  the  Ijmph  hearts  found  in  frogs  and 
certain  other  animals  depend  for  their  automatic  action  on 
their  connexion  with  the  nervous  system.13  If  we  are  to 
suppose  that  all  these  similar  organs  act  in  exactly  the 
same  way  the  Question  as  to  the  neurog-  nie  origin  of  the 
heart  stimulus  is  settled.  The  application  of  facts,  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  invertebrates,  to  the  vertebrates  has, 
however,  several  times  proved  to  be  fallacious,  so  that  a 
further  difference  between  them  is  quite  possible.  More- 
over, on  carefully  examining  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  heart  of  Limulus,  it  is  found  that  in  several  respects  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  vertebrate  heart.  The  heart 
of  Limulus  is  a  large  organ  15  to  20  cm.  long  and  2i  cm. 
broad,  and  yet  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  appears  to 
contract  simultaneously  in  all  its  parts.11  It  is  true 
that,  with  tired  hearts,  the  contraction  can  be  seen  to 
start  at  the  posterior  end  and  to  travel  to  the  anterior. 
Further,  this  heart  consists  only  of  a  single  chamber.  The 
character  of  its  beat  differs  very  strikingly  from  the  orderly 
procession  of  contraction  of  the  great  veins,  auricles,  and 
ventricles,  which  we  can  aee  in  the  vertebrate  heart.  Such 
a  beat  as  that  ot  the  heart  of  Limulus  could  not  possibly 
be  co-ordinated  aad  conducted  by  the  muscle  tissue  alone, 
and, as  a  matter  of  fact,  Carlson  shows  that  the  conduction 
and  co-ordination  of  the  normal  beat  takes  place  in  the 
ganglionic  cord.  Cross-section  of  the  heart  itself  does  not 
Interfere  either  with  the  conduction  of  the  stimulus  or  the 


co-ordination  of  the  heartbeat,  whereas  section  of  the 
appropriate  nerves  or  of  the  ganglion  cord  destroys  con- 
duction and  co-ordination.  This  peculiar  action  of  the 
heart,  no  doubt,  Is  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
aaimal,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  a  special 
mechanism  Is  available  to  bricg  it  about.  The  refractory 
period,  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  vertebrate  heart,  is  less  conspicuous  in 
the  heart  of  Limulus,  so  that  this  heart  can  easily  ba 
tetanized.  This  also  applies  to  the  lymph  hearts.  In  the 
vertebrate  heart  the  contraction  does  cot  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  but  provided  that  the  stimulus  Is 
sufficient  to  produce  a  contraction  at  all,  then  the  contrac- 
tion Is  the  largest  one  of  which  the  heart  is  at  that  moment 
capable,  and  this  is  also  true  of  an  Isolated  apex  prepara- 
tion. This  "all  or  nothing"  law  does  not  apply  to  lymph 
hearts,  where  the  contraction  varifs  directly  with  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,16  as  in  ordinary  striped  muscle, 
and  only  applies  to  a  limited  extent  to  the  heart  of 
Limulus,  and  then  only  when  the  ganglion  is  intact.  On 
stimulation  of  the  ventricle  of  a  mammalian  heart,  an 
extra- systole  can  be  produced  which  is  followed  by  a 
pause — the  compensatory  pause — which  Is  due  to  the 
ventricle  having  to  await  the  next  stimulus  from  Ihe  veins 
before  It  again  contracts.  Extra  systoles  can  be  produced 
by  direct  stimulation  in  lymph  hearts,  but  they  are  not 
followed  by  any  compensatory  pause.18  This  aspect  of  the 
extra-systole  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  worked  out 
in  Limulus,  but  in  the  invertebrate  Pattmanu,"  the  extra- 
systole,  even  when  the  stimulus  occurs  late  in  diastole, 
has  apparently  no  compensatory  pause,  while  other  Inver- 
tebrates, such  as  Heliotis  and  Aplytia,  show  a  well-marked 
compensatory  pause.* 

These  remarkable  differences  justify  one  in  not  accepting 
the  proved  neurogenic  origin  of  the  heart  beat  in  Limulus 
as  necessarily  involving  a  similar  neurogenic  crigin  for  the 
beat  of  the  vertebrate  heart,  although,  of  course,  a  strong 
argument  is  afforded  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Engelmann13  showed  that  the  isolated  ventricle  of  the 
frog's  heart  beats  rhythmically  under  the  Influence  of  a 
constant  stimulus,  a  contraction  taking  place  whenever 
the  excitability  had  sufficiently  recovered  after  the  pre- 
vious beat.  In  such  a  ventricle  preparation  an  extra- 
systole  may  be  produced  by  applying  another  momentary 
stimulus,  stronger  than  the  constant  stimulus,  during  the 
quiescent  period.  Such  an  extra-systole  is  not  followed 
by  a  compensatory  pause.  But  if  an  Intermittent  stimulus 
be  used  to  cause  the  apex  preparation  to  beat  rhythmically, 
an  extra-systole  Is  followed  by  a  compensatory  pause,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  first  stimulus  after  the  extra- 
systole  finds  the  muscle  in  the  refractory  stage,  so  that  it 
is  not  until  the  second  regularly  occurring  stimulus  that  a 
beat  Is  produced.  From  this  experiment  it  follows  that 
the  stimulus  to  the  ventricles  in  the  intact  heart  is  Inter- 
mittent, but  It  dees  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  stimulus 
to  the  heart  as  a  whole  is  Intermittent.  It  is  clear  that 
the  beat  of  the  heart  starts  in  mammals  in  the  great  veins, 
and  spreads  thence  to  the  auricles  and  then  to  the  ven- 
tricles. If  we  assume  that  the  conduction  of  the  stimulus 
is  through  the  muscle,  and  that  the  muscle  Is  directly 
excited  without  nervous  intervention,  the  stimulus  to 
auricles  and  ventricles  must  be  intermittent,  since  both 
conductivity  and  excitability  are  destroyed  by  each  con- 
traction, and  are  only  slowly  recovered  after  a  contraction. 
The  stimulus  to  the  muscle  tissue  in  the  great  veins,  how- 
ever, might  well  be  constant,  only  taking  effect  when  the 
excitability  there  had  sufficiently  recovered. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  rhythm  of  the  heart 
would  depend  on  the  rate  at  which  the  excitability  was 
recovered  in  the  great  veins,  and  on  any  variation  in  the 
strength  of  the  supposed  constant  stimulus.  The  con- 
dition of  excitability  In  the  auricles  and  ventricles  would 
be  immaterial.  A  stimulus  applied  to  the  ventricles 
would  produce  an  extra-systole  destroying  excitability 
and  conductivity,  and  this  extra- systole  would  spread  up 
to  the  great  veins  and  destroy  excitability  there.  The 
next  contraction  of  the  heart  could  not  occur  until  the 
excitability  at  the  great  veins  had  sufficiently  recovered, 
and  this  would  be  at  an  appreciable  interval  after  the  re- 
covery of  excitability  in  ventricles  and  auricles  acccrding 


*It  is  interesting  that  Straub  LffUger's  Arctiiv,  vol.  Ixxxvi,  1S01 
p  504)  regarded  the  heart  of  Aplymia  as  showing  strong  evidence  for 
the  myogenic:  theory,  owiDg  to  the  supposed  absence  of  nerve  cells 
and  fibres. 
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to  the  time  taken  in  the  conduction  of  the  extra  stimulus 
to  the  great  veins  from  its  point  of  application.  Thug 
a  compensatory  pause  would  follow  an  extra  systole 
of  ventricular  or  auricular  origin.  If  the  extra  stimulus 
were  applied  to  the  ventricle,  it  Is  possible  that  it  would 
not  arrive  at  the  great  veins  before  the  normal  contraction 
had  started,  but  this  normal  contraction  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  great  veins,  as  auricle  and  ventricle  would  be 
refractory  from  the  extra  systole.  Thus  the  next  com- 
plete heart  beat  would  not  occur  until  the  next  normal 
contraction  started  frcm  the  great  veins  at  the  usual 
interval  after  this  ineffective  one,  and  so,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  be  a  full  compensatory  pause 
(see  Figs.  1  and  2).  A  constant  stimulus  to  the  muscle 
cells  of  the  great  veins  would  thus  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  so  far  described.  Such  a 
constant  stimulus  might  be — and,  indeed,  probably  would 
be — derived  from  sources  outside  the  muscle  fibres  them 


Fig.  1  shows  extra-systoles  starting  from  tlie  auricle.  The  time- 
marker  shows  filths  of  a  second,  and  the  normal  interval  between 
two  pulse  waves  is  7  8  tenths  of  a  second  After  every  third  beat 
an  extra-systole  occurs  too  early,  and  is  followed  by  the  compen- 
satory pause,  which  is  longer  than  the  normal  interval.  For 
instance,  the  pause  before  the  first  extra  systole  is  only  6  2  tenths, 
while  that  following  it  is  8  4  tenths.  These  two  together  are  not 
equal  to  the  double  of  the  normal  interval,  so  that  the  com- 
pensatory pause  is  incomplete. 


Fig.  2  shows  extra-systoles  arising  from  Ihe  ventricle  Every 
other  beat  is  followed  by  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  small  extra- 
systole  x  can  be  seen.  The  normal  interval  i3  approximately 
7  tenths,  although  there  is  no  time-marker,  while  the  long  pause 
endures  for  If  tenths  or  exactly  double  the  normal  interval  Here, 
then,  there  is  a  complete  compensatory  pause.  In  the  tracing  from 
the  jugular  vein,  which  is  given  abjve  this  radial  tracing,  smalt 
waves,  a  and  c,  are  shown,  due  to  the  auricle  and  carotid  respec- 
tively, the  relation  of  which  to  the  radial  waves  is  obtained  by 
measuring  oft'  from  the  uprights,  which  exactly  correspond. 
Where  the  extra-systole,  x,  occurs  in  the  radial  a  large  single 
wave./i,  is  found  in  the  jugular.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
ventricle  here  has  contracted  before  the  auricle,  and  when  the 
auricle  comes  to  contract  it  linds  the  ventricle  in  systole,  and  so 
sends  its  blood  back  into  the  veins,  instead  of  into  the  ventricle 
The  auricles  are  beating  quite  regularly  and  take  no  part  in  the 
ventricular  irregularity. 

selves— for  example,  from  the  ganglion  cells  situated  in 
the  great  veins.  It  is  more  probable  that  nerve  cells  dis- 
charge their  energy  intermittently  rather  than  constantly, 
but  the  recovery  after  dlecharge  is  probably  veiy  rapid. 
Such  an  intermittent  discharge  with  a  rapid  recovery 
would  act  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  constant  stimulus 
that  has  been  described. 

Engelmann  considered  that  the  stimulus  was  inter- 
mittent, was  situated  in  the  muscle  fibres,  and  destroyed 
by  each  contraction.  Obviously  his  theory  gives  a  wider 
scope  of  variation  of  rhythm  than  that  just  considered. 
One  point,  upon  which  all  observers  are  agreed,  Is  that 
the  stimulus  and  excitability  are  independent  of  one 
another.  It  is,  for  instance,  possible  to  stop  the  heart 
experimentally  without  affecting  its  excitability,  as  shown 
by  its  response  to  direct  stimulation.  In  other  words,  the 
stimulus  may  be  removed  while  excitability  remains 
unaltered.19  This,  of  course,  is  explicable  on  either 
theory.  Engelmann''0  has  ehown  that  variations  in  the 
stimulus  and  variations  in  excitability  may  occur  Inde- 
pendently of  one  another.  The  experiments  are  not, 
however,  conclusive  in  showing  that  the  variations  of 
rhythm,  etc.,  produced  are  not  explicable  with  a  constant 
external  stimulus,  just  as  they  are  with  an  intermittent 
internal  stimulus  of  the  muscle  fibres,  but  the  wideness 


and  extent  of  the  variations  are  certainly^ in  favour  of 
Engelmann's  view. 

Some  experimenters21  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  excitability  may  be  recovered  to  its  full  extent  some 
time  before  a  contraction  takes  place.  This  weighs 
strongly  in  favour  of  Engelmann's  view,  but  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  experiments  dealt  with  the  excita- 
bility of  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  not  of  the  great  veins. 

Certain  indirect  arguments  have  been  applied  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  from  time  to  time.  For  instance, 
Yandell  Henderson,13  from  experiments  on  the  volume  of 
the  heart,  considered  that  a  neurogenic  origin  of  the  beat 
was  the  more  probable.  His  results  are.  however,  not 
incompatible  with  the  myogenic  theory.  Gibson,  in  his 
address  this  year  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
brought  forward  some  arguments  from  the  human  side. 
The  possibility  of  a  block  between  the  veins  and  auricles 
seems     definitely    proved.23      In     human     beings    the 


Fig.  4. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  juvenile  type  of  irregularity.  They  are 
both  taken  from  boys  aged  11  years,  one  suffering  from  epilepsy, 
the  other  convalescent  from  enteric  fever.  The  intervals  between 
the  pulse  waves  are  approxiin  :  .  h  ;■.,  7  S,  11,  9.  S  5,  11.5,  10  b  tenths 
of  a  second  in  the  first,  and  12,  8.5,  8  5,  12,  9.5  8,  12  in  the  second. 
In  spite  of  the  inequality  of  the  intervals  the  individual  pulse 
waves  do  not  differ  much  in  size. 

probable  starting  point  of  the  heart  beat  Is  at 
the  root  ol  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  this  point  is  con- 
nected with  the  auricles  by  numerous  muscle  fibres,21 
a  condition  of  things  not  favourable  for  the  occurrence  of 
a  block.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  stimulus  is  much 
more  likely  to  bs  blocked  in  a  narrow  channel  of  com- 
munication than  in  a  wide  one,  but  a  block  in  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  Conductivity  in  a  particular 
group  of  muscle  fibres  may  be  depressed  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  By  pressure  from  (he  outside,  which  is  obviously 
more  likely  to  affect  a  narrow  strand  ;  or  (2)  by  its  internal 
condition,  which  may  be  altered  by  nervous  influences, 
poisons  in  the  blood,  fatigue,  etc.  This  second  cause  of 
depressed  conductivity  would  be  likely  to  act  equally  on 
all  muEcle  fibres,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  It  might 
cause  a  block  in  a  narrow  strand  sooner  than  in  a  wide 
one.  Where,  however,  conductivity  is  gravely  depressed 
in  all  the  muscle  fibres,  the  stimulus  would  never  be 
conducted  from  its  point  of  application.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  an  appearance  of  a  block  close  to  the 
point  of  application  of  the  stimulus,  which  in  a  normally 
beating  heart  would  be  between  the  superior  vena  cava 
and  the  right  auricle.  A  fibrosis  might  very  well  convert 
the  wide  channel  between  vein  and  auricle  into  a  narrow 
one,  in  which  a  block  might  easily  be  induced,  or  com- 
munication between  vein  and  auricle  might  be  abolished 
by  disease.  Gibson  also  instances  the  juvenile  type  (see 
Figs.  3  and  4)  of  heart  irregularity — when  the  beats  are 
equal  in  size  but  are  separated  by  unequal  intervals — as 
b.jlng  Impossible  of  explanation  on  the  myogenic  theory, 
but  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  offer  any  satisfactory 
neurogenic  explanation  of  this  irregularity. 

The  arguments  adduced  hitherto  are,  on  the  whele, 
rather  in  favour  of  the  nervous  origin  of  the  stimulus,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  incompatible  with  a  muscular 
source.  We  have,  therefore,  to  turn  to  more  direct 
evidence  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem. 
Here  we  are  met  by  a  flat  contradiction,  one  side  affirming 
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and  the  other  denying,  that  the  muscle  can  be  seen  to 
beat  when  separated  from  nerve  cells.  The  contention 
that  every  cardiac  muscle  fibre  ia  capable  of  supplying  its 
own  stimulus  and  beating  iadependently  msy  be  taken  aa 
disproved.  All  the  later  evldeaoe  goes  to  show  that  the 
ganglion  free  apex  of  the  frog's  heart  Is  incapable  of 
beating  unless  stimula'ed.  Experiments  on  mamma- 
lian hearts  also  tend  to  prove  that  only  certain 
parts  of  the  heart  are  capable  of  Btarting  an  Inde- 
pendent rhythm,  though  observers  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  one  another.  For  instance,  Hering,'-5  by  mating 
extensive  cuts  through  the  hearts  of  dogs  and  other 
mammals,  found  that  a  section  cutting  off  the  great  veins 
stopped  the  heart  for  a  time,  and  that  later  the  heart  started 
beating  sgain;  further  cuts  removing  other  purts  of  the  heart 
showed  that  certain  regions— such  as  the  left  auricle,  the 
right  auricular  appendage,  and  the  ventricular  apex — never 
staited  a  rhythm  of  their  own.  All  the  parts  capable  of 
starting  a  rhjthm,  such  as  the  great  veics,  the  greater 
part  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  upper  parts  cf  the 
ventricles,  contain  numerous  nerve  ceils,  while  the 
auricular  appendages  and  the  ventricular  apex  contain  no 
nerve  cells.  Langendorff  and  Lehmamv8  had  previously 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  auricular  appendage?  were 
incapable  of  starting  an  independent  rhythm, but Erlanger 
and  Blackman,*7  while  generally  confirming  Herlng's 
results,  state  that  the  whole  of  the  light  auricle,  including 
the  appendage,  exhibits  the  property  of  rbythmicity. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Herlng  is  correct  in  his  view, 
that  only  those  parts  of  the  heart  exhibit  rhythmicity 
which  contain  numerous  nerve  cells,  this  does  not  abso- 
lutely prove  that  the  nerves  supply  the  stimulus,  though, 
of  course,  it  affords  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  that 
view.  If  only  certain  of  the  muscle  fibreB  possess  the 
power  of  rhythmically  contracting,  we  should  expect  these 
important  fibres  to  be  specially  well  provided  with  blood 
vessels  and  nerves. 

A  difference  of  structure  would  be  expected  in  associa- 
tion with  a  difference  of  function.  In  respect  of  this 
point  there  is  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  myogenic 
theory;  Gaskell  had  already-"1  remarked  that  the  muscle  in 
the  sinus  veno;u3  of  the  frog,  which  exhibits  the  greatest 
rhythmicity,  was  of  a  more  embryonic  type  than  the  rest 
of  the  cardiac  muscle,  and  recently  Keith  and  Flack-' 
have  shown  tb at  a  similar  difference  of  muscle  exists  ia 
mammals  and  man.  They  point  out  that  the  remnants 
of  the  sinus  veno;u5  are  found  chiefly  ia  the  right  auricle 
in  the  muscle  round  the  vena  cava  superior,  coronary 
sinus,  and  remnants  of  the  venou3  valve?,  althcugh  it  Is 
possible  that  some  remnants  may  also  exist  in  the  left 
auricle  round  the  openings  of  thy  pulmonary  veins.  The 
muscle  in  these  situations  belongs  to  the  pale  variety  of 
striped  muscle,  as  does  also  the  muscle  in  the  A-V  bundle, 
whereas  the  rest  of  the  cardiac  muscle  is  red.  The  A-Y 
bundle  may  be  regarded  a3  Ihe  remnant  of  the  auricular 
canal,  the  appendage  forming  the  auricle  proper.  Thus  a 
special  muscls  tissue  is  found  in  those  situations  where  a 
rhythmical  bsat  may  start,  and  is  found  nowhere  else,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  muscle  round  the  opening  cf 
the  pulmonary  veins  In  the  left  auricle.  At  two  points  or 
"knots"  the  muscle  differs  still  more  markedly  from  the 
general  cardiac  muscle.  One  knot  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  auricular  ventricular  bundl-2  jufrt  above  the 
septal  cusp  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  the  other  is  at  the 
root  of  the  superior  cava.  The  second  of  these  receives  a 
specially  large  blood  supply,  and  has  numerous  nerve 
cells,  and  Is  possibly  the  spot  from  which  the  normal 
cardiac  contraction  starts. 

There  is  also  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  stimulus 
being  of  muscular  origin.  The  first  and  most  important 
is  afforded  by  Eagelmann's  experiments  on  the  great 
veins  of  frogs,30  In  which  he  found  that  these  veins  were 
capable  not  only  of  rbythmlcsliy  contracting  as  a  whole 
but  that  even  very  small  pieces  of  them,  hardly  a  cubic 
millimetre  in  siz?,  rhythmically  contracted  also.  In  many 
of  these  tiny  pieces  Engelmsnn  was  quite  unable  to  find 
any  nerve  cells  although  the  muscle  was  very  thin  and 
the  cells  should  have  been  easy  to  find.  It  is  true  that 
modern  methods  o!  staining  show  nerve  cells  to  be 
numerous  over  the  great  veins,  and  it  would  be  well  If 
Engelmann's  observations  were  repeated ;  but  until  they 
are  disproved  It  seems  to  me  that  they  must  be  accepted, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  muscle  beating  rhythmically 
without  the  intervention  of    nerve  cells  acknowledged. 


Support  is  lent  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the 
embryonic  heart  in  birds  and  fishes  starts  beating  bef ore- 
there  are  any  nerves  or  nerve  cells  in  it.31  It  Is  true  that 
It  also  starts  beating  before  the  muscle  fibres  have 
developed,  but  the  cells  which  start  this  rhythmic 
pulsation  are  mesoblaEtic  cells  from  which  muscle  fibres 
are  subsequently  developed,  while  the  epiblast,  from 
which,  so  far  as  we  kno7F,  all  nerve  cells  are  derived,  has 
no  part  in  the  causation  of  the  beit. 

In  conclusion,  It  may  be  emphasized  that  the  myogenic 
theory  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  known 
phenomena  of  the  heart  beat,  while  it  affords  the  best 
explanation  of  many  cf  them.  It  Is  certain  that  the 
muscle  fibres  possess  the  properties  of  contractility, 
excitability,  conductivity,  and  tonicity,  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  are  exercieed  during  the  normal  beat  of  the. 
heart  without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  tissue.  It 
is  also  certain  that  all  the  muscle  fibres  are  not  capable  of 
building  up  a  stimulus  Icr  themselves,  but  there  la 
evidence  to  show  that  certain  fibres  of  peculiar  structure 
possess  this  property.  While  certain  facts  seem  to  find 
their  readiest  explanation  in  the  neurogenic  theory, 
especially  the  response  of  the  quiescent  heart  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  accelerator  nerve,  there  are  others 
pointing  as  strongly  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  heart  beat 
is  purely  muscular ;  and  iu  the  face  of  Engelmann's  direct 
observations  on  the  great  veins  in  frogs  and  the  occur- 
rence of  pulsation  in  the  embryo  heart  before  develop- 
ment of  nervous  elements,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
complete  myogenic  theory  has  the  more  weighty  evidence 
in  its  favour,  and  should  be  accepted  until  stronger 
arguments  are  brought  against  it.  The  conception  that 
the  rhythmic  beat  is  purely  muscular  in  Its  origin  does 
not  precude  the  possibility  of  the  beat  being  influenced 
by  outside  nervous  impulses  ;  this  would  give  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  large  nerve  supply  to  the  heart. 

Attributing  the  rhythmic  power  of  contraction  to  the 
muscle  Is,  of  course,  only  a  very  partial  explanation  of 
the  cardiac  beat,  the  cause  of  which  lies  deeper  in 
p'ljeico-chemieal  changes  in  the  cells.  Much  suggestive 
work  has  been  dene  on  these  lines  by  Loeb,33  Howell," 
and  others,  but  a  discussion  of  this  is  outside  the  province 
0!  the  present  article. 
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LOCOMOTOR   ATAXIA  :     ITS   EARLY   RECOGNI- 
TION  ASD    GENERAL    MANAGEMENT. 

By  ERNEST  A.  DENT,  M  B  ,  C  JU.Edin., 

CHELTENHAM. 


In  considering  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  a  sclerotic  change 
in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  In  the  posterior  nerve 
roots,  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  although  acute  and  subacute  attacks  do  occasionally 
occur,  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  progressive, 
and  that  from  a  strictly  curative  point  of  view  little 
can  be  expected.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually 
very  long,  and  may  extend  through  a  period  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Our  aim,  therefore,  in  treating 
the  malady  should  be  chiefly  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  and 
a3  far  as  possible  to  arrest  or  retard  the  degenerative 
process.  The  cause  of  this  degeneration  Is  by  most 
authorities  considered  to  be  syphilis.  Erb,  in  his  Inves- 
tigations on  this  subject,  found  that  there  was  a  history 
of  syphilis  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tabes;  Moeblus 
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concluded  that  the  disease  "  never  originated  without 
syphilis";  and,  although  the  statistics  ol  other  observers 
show  a  somewhat  lower  percentage,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  syphilis  is  responsible  for  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  of  the  disease. 

How  the  result  comes  about  is  uncertain.  Fatigue, 
excesses,  cold,  trauma,  overstrain,  intoxications,  etc.,  are 
considered  to  be  exciting  causes;  there  may  also  be 
hereditary  predisposition. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  syphilis  be  treated  early  and 
thoroughly  the  probability  of  the  appearance  of  tabes  is 
lessened,  but  not  removed. 

1.  The  Preataxic  Stage. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  regard  to  this 
stage  Is  its  recognition,  yet  it  Is  at  this  early  stage  that 
treatment  may  be  of  most  service. 

It  often  happens  that  the  patient  complains  of  gastric 
or  intestinal  disturbances  (the  so-called  crises),  and  as 
they  simulate  ordinary  dyspepsias  the  underlying  cause 
may  be  overlooked. 

The  neuralgic  paina,  too,  are  misleading  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  rheumatic.  I  saw  a  number  of  cases 
while  resident  medical  officer  at  the  hospital  at  Buxton 
some  years  ego,  and  noted  the  tendency  there  was  for 
patients  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia  to  be  sent  as 
cases  of  rheumatism,  A  diagnosis  is  often  missed  by 
omitting  to  test  the  knee  response. 

Cases  of  so-called  sciatica  may  be  really  tabes,  and  this 
disease  should  always  be  suspected  when  the  "sciatica" 
is  bilateral.  An  early  intimation  of  the  onset  of  the 
disease,  and  often  that  first  noticed  by  the  patient,  is 
difficulty  of  micturition ;  he  may  ask  advice  simply  on 
account  of  this. 

A  young  man  came  to  me  about  tbree  years  ego  complaining 
cf  being  unable  to  control  h's  water,  especially  during  the 
night,  when  he  frequently  used  to  "  wet  the  bed  "  ;  he  had  no 
other  symptoms  which  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  a  spinal 
lesion.  This  patient  has  now  marked  ataxia  with  other 
evidences  of  the  disease  well  pronounced  ;  the  trouble  In 
regard  to  micturition,  is,  however  at  present  in  abeyance. 

A  patient  in  whom  there  Is  no  ataxia  and  who  walks 
briskly  may  complain  of  a  burning  feeling  and  numbness 
in  the  hands  and  feet,  symptoms  suggestive  of  peripheral 
neuritis.  If  the  calf  muscles  are  not  soft  and  flabby,  and 
pain  does  not  result  from  pinching  them,  locomotor 
ataxia  should  be  suspected. 

It  is  always  advisable  when  any  cf  these  early  symptoms 
are  observed  to  at  once  seek  for  confirmatory  signs; 
probably  the  most  Important  of  these  is  loss  of  knee- jerk 
— often  a  very  early  manifestation,  and  with  one  or  more 
accompanying  symptoms  it  is  practically  diagnostic. 

Eye  indications  (the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  ptosis  and 
optic  atrophy)  should  be  looked  for;  indeed,  blindness 
may  be  the  first  symptom  of  tabes.  Laryngeal  dyspnoea, 
with  cough  and  stridor,  is  occasionally  a  very  early 
symptom,  and  the  epasm  may  be  eo  great  as  almost  to 
cause  asphyxia,  though  this  Is  very  rare.  Lightning  pains 
often  occur  early, 

I  have  a  patient  now— a  female,  aged  52— who  for  several 
years  has  sufiVred  from  intense  darting  pains  in  both  fore- 
arms, and  although  during  the  early  days  of  my  attendance 
on  her  I  looked  for  signs  of  tabes,  until  the  last  year  or  so  I 
was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  disease  was  really  present. 
In  this  patient  the  knee-jerks  are  now  absent ;  she  has  very 
small  pupils  ;  says  she  feels  giddy  when  washing  herself ;  she 
sways  when  standing  with  the  eyes  closed  ;  and  has  also  other 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  development  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  is  in  a  number  of  cases  accelerated. 

Dr.  Purves  Stewart  states  t'nat  in  the  examination  of  the 
cerebro-splnal  fluid  we  have  a  valuable  and  apparently 
constant  means  of  recoginizlng  tabes  In  its  early  stages, 
and  that  if  there  is  no  excess  of  lymphocytes  present  this 
disease  (and  also  general  paralysis)  can  confidently  be 
excluded. 

2.   The  Ataxic  Stage. 

This  develops  gradually.  The  patient  sways  in  standing 
with  bis  feet  together  and  his  eyes  closed,  and  he  finds 
difficulty  in  getting  about  in  the  dark ;  he  Is  apt  to  fall  If 
he  suddenly  turns  round;  the  ataxic  gait  comes  oa 
slowly,  and  is  quite  characteristic  ;  also  Inco-ordination  of 
movements.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  this 
phase  of  the  disease ;  it  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
term  of  years,  and  gradually  merge  Into  a  condition  of 
paralysis,  when  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  walk  and  is 
obliged  to  take  to  his  bed. 


3.  The  Paralytic  Stage. 
In  this  Intercurrent  affections  are  apt  to  ensue,  one  oJ 
which  Is  likely  to  be  pyelonephritis  or  pneumonia. 

General  Management. 

The  preliminary  or  preataxic  stage  is  often  long,  and 
characterized  by  few  symptoms,  and  the  case  may  never 
advance  beyond  this  stage.  The  patient  should  be 
eneouraged  to  follow  his  usual  employment  In  a  quiet 
way  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about ;  he  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds;  systematic  move- 
ments, regulated  gymnastics,  and  general  exercise  are 
good,  but  muBt  be  indulged  in  short  of  fatigue.  Cycling, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  lor  fear  of  over- 
exertion. 

Diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and.  In  severe  crises, 
peptonized  milk  and  rectal  feeding  are  indicated.  It  may 
be  necessary  during  exacerbations,  whether  from  crises  08 
different  forms  or  from  severe  pains,  for  the  patient  to 
be  at  complete  rest  in  bed,  with  counter- irritation  to  the 
spine  by  heat,  blisters,  or  the  free  use  <o£  the  actual 
cautery.    By  these  means  great  relief  is  obtained. 

Suitable  medicines  must  be  given  for  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  attacks ;  and  constipation,  which  is  common, 
relieved  by  an  occasional  purge  and  the  usual  tonics. 
Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and  requires  check- 
ing in  the  ordinary  way.  Occasionally  a  hot  or  Turkish 
bath  is  very  comforting  and  otherwise  beneficial. 

Drugs  are  often  very  disappointing,  and  the  importance 
of  devoticg  attention  to  the  mental  aspect  of  the  case 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Tabetics  are  apt  to  drift  into 
a  depressed  condition,  and  no  effort  should  be  spared  in 
endeavouring  to  brace  up  the  muscular  and  other  tissues 
which  are  not  directly  implicated,  and  to  keep  the  generaJ 
toae  of  the  patient  at  its  best.  Massage  is  of  use  in  m&ny 
cases,  and  is  a  help  to  this  end. 

When  the  disease  is  advanced  and  paralysis  has 
developed  the  patient  should  He  on  a  water  bed, 
and  all  precautionary  measures  must  be  taken  for  the 
prevention  of  bedsores  and  other  intercurrent  troubles. 

Special  Indications. 

(a)  Bladder. — Retention  and  incontinence  of  urine  are 
common  symptoms,  and  cystitis,  pyelitis,  and  suppurative 
nephritis  may  be  set  up.  If  cystitis  occurs  it  should  be 
treated  with  salol  and  quinine;  the  salol  ia  broken  up 
into  carbolic  and  salicylic  acid,  and  being  excreted  by  the 
kidneys,  disinfects  the  urinary  passages.  Urotropine  is 
most  excellent  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  offensive ; 
it  m8y  also  be  necessary  to  wash  out  the  bladder  for  this 
condition.  It  is  well  to  use  a  large  India-rubber  catheter, 
and  strict  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  observed. 
Catheterization,  with  the  same  precautions,  must  be 
resorted  to  whenever  the  bladder  is  imperfectly 
emptied. 

(6)  Dyspnoea  or  laryngeal  crises  as  a  rule  are  not  serious, 
although  at  times  they  may  be  very  severe  and  persistent ; 
they  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  cocaine, 
inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  or  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform. 

(c)  Perforating  ulcers  form  on  the  foot,  generally  over 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  great  or 
small  toe,  but  other  parts  may  also  be  affected,  and 
sometimes  both  feet.  There  may  be  a  sinus  leading  down 
to  diseased  bone,  and  gangrene  occasionally  sets  in.  In 
early  stages  ulcers  must  be  treated  by  prolonged  rest  in 
bed  and  antiseptics  ;  scraping  becomes  necessary  In  some 
cases.  The  ulcers  may  heal  but  recurrence  is  to  bo 
expected. 

(d)  Fractures  of  bones  are  caused  very  easily.  They  unite 
very  quickly  with  a  great  amount  of  callus,  so  much 
sometimes  that  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  there 
is  a  large  mass  around  the  part,  due  not  only  to  callus, 
but  also  due  to  ossification  in  the  soft  tissues  about  the 
injured  bone.  These  and  even  the  muscles  occasionally 
become  so  compact  that  there  is  the  appearance  of  one 
solid  mass  of  bone.  The  condition  is  akin  to  the  arthro- 
pathia changes  in  Charcot's  joints  which  occur  in  some 
pprsons  suffering  from  locomotor  ataxia,  and  which 
chiefly  affect  the  knees.  The  effusion  may  be  rapid. 
The  joints  must  be  kept  protected  from  injury  and 
abnormal  movements  by  apparatus  or  position.  Excision 
has  not  proved  satisfactory.  Fractures  mu3t  be 
kept  absolutely  still,  and  fixed  for  a  longer  period 
than  would  be  necessary  in  a  healthy  person,  because 
the    union    tends    to    become    soft,    and    directly    the 
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patleut  bears  weight  on  the  limb  alter  the  splints  have 
been  removed  the  bone  will  very  probably  bend. 

(e)  Ataxia. — Probably  the  best  form  of  treatment  is  by 
Frenkel's  exercises,  and  even  in  very  bad  cases  improve- 
ment is  marked.  When  the  ataxia  is  extreme  and  the 
patient  unable  to  stand  and  walk,  simple  movements 
must  be  made  while  In  bed.  The  first  of  these  move- 
ments is  that  of  raising  one  leg  slowly  and  steadily  to  a 
fixed  point,  then  bringing  the  heel  down  on  a  fixed  point. 
A  board  can  be  used  with  notches,  In  which  the  heels  are 
placed.  The  patient  is  then  made  to  raise  the  foot  and 
bring  the  heel  down  into  another  of  the  notches.  These 
movements  are  persevered  with  several  times  esch  day, 
until  the  patient  can  perform  them  accurately.  The  next 
advance  Is  to  train  him  to  stand  steadily,  and  then  to 
walk.  At  first  this  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  an 
apparatus  so  constructed  with  adjustable  crutches  on 
wheels,  that  part  of  the  patient's  weight  Is  transferred 
from  the  lower  limbs  to  the  axillae  and  arms ;  afterwards 
he  should  exercise  with  the  aid  of  sticks,  then  without 
any  support.  He  should  next  be  made  to  walk  bringing 
his  foot  down  accurately  on  lines  ruled  on  the  floor.  It  is 
essential  that  the  patient  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  making  each  step  and  movement  in  the 
precise  way  indicated.  After  some  improvement  has 
taken  place  and  the  patient  has  gained  confidence,  he 
may  practise  the  movements  himself.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  in  patients  who  take  interest  themselves  in 
the  exercises,  and  who  are  persevering  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  out  suggestions.  It  is  important  to  give  the 
patient  every  encouragement,  and  to  tiy  to  help  him  to 
gain  confidence  in  his  own  efforts.  Movements  for  the 
arms  suitable  for  each  individual  case  can  be  devised. 
Every  exercise  must  be  made  with  great  care.  At  first 
the  movement  should  be  practised  for  about  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour  two  or  three  times  a  day,  less  or  more  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  case;  they  should  be  stopped 
directly  there  is  any  sign  of  fatigue,  and  over-exertion 
must  always  be  rigidly  avoided.  The  exercises  ought  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  eye  of  the  medical  attendant. 
They  should  be  persevered  with  for  not  less  than  a 
month,  ex2ept  when  contraindieated  by  fatigue,  or  other 
untoward  symptoms. 

-T Says. — In  certain  cases  the  x  rays  should  be  tried. 
Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  and  its  possibilities,  states,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  most  careful  dieting,  rectal  feeding,  and  medicinal 
treatment  had  practically  failed  to  arrest  the  gastric 
crises,  which  were  very  severe  and  of  24  years'  duration, 
the  result  was  most  remarkable.  The  x  rays  were  applied 
for  five  minutes  every  day  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
spinal  column,  Immediate  and  extraordinary  Improve- 
ment resulted  from  the  treatment,  and  the  patient  was 
able  to  digest  poiatoes,  meat,  etc.,  without  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, and  gained  104  lb.  In  weight  during  the  first 
week.  There  was  a  return  of  the  symptoms  in  this  case ; 
they,  however,  were  again  relieved  by  the  x  rays.  Nothing 
Is  known  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  x  rays  in  cases 
of  visceral  and  internal  disease ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
improvement  gained  in  locomotor  ataxia  is  the  result  of  a 
mental  or  psychical  Impression. 

Thermal  treatment  may  be  obtained  at  Cheltenham, 
Buxton,  Siratbpefl'tr,  and  other  places  In  this  country; 
abroad,  at  Nauheini,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  St.  Morltz,  etc. 
Cheltenham,  the  garden  town  of  England,  has  many 
advantages ;  the  mild  climate,  the  level  aspPct,  and  the 
general  attractive  appearance  make  it  eminently  suitable 
for  the  tabetic.  A  new  central  spa  at  the  Town  Hall  was 
Inaugurated  by  Dr.  Goodhart  on  June  20th,  1906.  The 
surrounding  hills  can  be  reached  by  electric  car,  where  at 
a  height  of  nearly  1,000  ft.  above  sea  level  the  air  is  most 
Invigorating.  The  mo6t  suitable  temperature,  as  a  rule, 
for  baths  is  abo^t  80°  F.  Sulphur  baths  are  used,  and  are 
spoken  highly  of  by  some.  Baths  in  general  aid  the 
circulation  sni  ate  refreshing  and  comforting.  The 
change  c'  scene,  regulation  of  diet,  and  general  manage- 
ment to  be  obtained  at  a  spa  have  a  stimulating  and 
helpful  effect  on  the  mental  and  general  condition  all- 
important  to  an  ataxic  patient,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
considerable  b&nefi;  s  r.metimes  results  from  such  treatment. 

Suspension. — Benefit  has  been  noted  from  this,  it  was 
probably  due  to  suggestion  and  to  psychical  effects.  It  is 
not  a  form  of  treatment  to  be  recommended  and  is  now 
very  isrely  praciiaed. 


Electricity. — Both  faradic  and  galvanic  currents  have 
been  used,  the  former  applied  to  the  skin  with  a  wire 
brush  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  with  the  hope  of 
restoring  sensation.  The  latter  is  best  applied  by  means 
of  two  very  large  electrodes,  one  over  the  sacrum,  the 
other  higher  up ;  the  upper  electrode  is  moved  slowly  up 
and  down  the  spine,  so  as  to  vary  the  density  without 
rapid  makes  or  breaks,  the  current  being  gradually  raised 
to  the  maximum  which  can  be  borne.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  modify  the  nutrition  of  the  cord.  Electricity  may 
be  tried  for  the  paralysis  which  occurs,  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  which  are  affected. 

Marriage. — Tabetic  patients  ought  not  to  marry. 

Climate. — Cold  and  damp  aggravate  the  pains ;  an 
equable  warm  and  dry  climate  Is  one  most  suitable. 

Drugs. — Potassium  iodide  and  mercury  have  been  largely 
given,  but  most  authorities  agree  that  they  have  not 
much  influence  over  the  lesions  of  the  disease.  If  the 
case  is  seen  in  an  early  stage  these  remedies  should  be 
used,  and  If  a  history  of  syphilis  can  be  elicited,  and 
especially. if  the  primary  Infection  occurred  within,  sey, 
two  years  of  the  onset  of  tabetic  symptoms,  or  if  there  has 
not  been  early  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  syphilis, 
they  should  be  administered  perseveringly.  Potassium 
iodide  may  be  combined  with  colchicum  and  alkalies 
when  the  pains  are  severe.  Sliver  nitrate  given  in  i  grain 
doses  for  a  long  time  often  relieves  and  lessens  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paina,  and  may  do  some  permanent  good. 
Aluminium  chloride  may  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  certainly  with  benefit,  especially  for  the  pains. 
Z!ncphosphate  is  beneficial  insomecases.  Gold  chloride  has 
been  used  with  good  effects.  Arsenic  should  be  pushed  and 
its~general  tonic  effect  is  undoubtedly  of  service ;  its  com- 
bination with  iron  is  sometimes  advisable.  Strychnine  is 
a  remedy  constantly  employed  for  the  tonic  effect  and  is 
often  of  service.  Ergot  may  be  used  in  acute  and  subacute 
attacks,  and  it  is  recommended  by  Charcot  for  urinary 
troubles.  Cannabis  indica  is  serviceable  In  some  cases 
for  the  relief  of  the  pains.  Calabar  bean  has  some  in- 
fluence in  improving  muscular  power  and  in  retarding 
wasting  in  paralysis.  Phenacetin  and  iactophenin  are 
very  useful  for  the  relief  of  the  pains,  and  also  for  control 
of  crises  and  may  be  repeated.  Antipyrin  is  used  by 
many,  but  it  is  not  without  danger  in  large  doses.  An 
attack  of  pain  will  often  yield  after  three  or  four  doses  of 
ten  grains  given  at  Intervals  of  an  hour.  Sodium  salicylate 
is  worthy  of  trial  when  the  pains  are  much  in  evidence. 
Nitroglycerine  is  very  useful  it  there  is  Increased  arterial 
tension,  then  it  may  be  given  for  a  long  time  in, increasing 
doses,  with  much  benefit  in  relieving  the  crises  and. 
lessening  the  pain.  Morphine  is  a  remedy  the  use  of 
which  it  is  advisable  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible,  but 
it  may  be  a  necessity  if  the  distressing  pain  resists  all 
other  treatment;  the  smallest  dose  which  will  afford  relief 
should  be  administered  in  the  form  cf  hypodermic  injec- 
tion.   Sometimes  it  is  also  required  for  the  gestralgia. 

Animal  Extracts.— Testicular  juice,  spinal  cord,  brain 
substance,  spermin,  have  been  tried  but  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results. 
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AN    OPEN    METHOD    OF    ETHER    ADMINIS- 
TRATION.* 

By  FRANCIS  W.  BAILEY,  M.E.C.S.Ekg.,  L.R.CPXond., 

HONOEABT  ANAESTHETIST  TO  THE  BOTAL  IXHP.MA.BY,  LIYEBPOOL, 
AND   TO  THE   LIVERPOOL   DENTAL  HOSPITAL. 


Teere  are,  of  courEe,  many  known  ways  and  means  of 
administering  ether,  and  I  do  not  claim  any  originality 
for  the  method  I  am  about  to  d< scribe;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  bringing  to  notice,  although  I  do  cot 
commend  it  as  the  only  way  ether  should  be  adminis- 
tered, but  rather  look    upon    it  as  an  addition  to  the 
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anaesthetist's  armamentarium.  As  the  operating  surgeon 
has  several  methods  which  be  m3y  adopt  In  the  radical 
care  of  hernia,  so  I  think  it  Is  advantageous  not  to  be  too 
stereotyped  in  our  methods  of  administering  an  anaes- 
thetic, and  to  suit  the  anaesthetic  and  its  method  of 
administration  to  the  case  and  condition  cf  the  patient, 
for,  after  all,  the  personal  element  is  a  great  factor  in 
anaesthetic  work. 

Those  members  of  the  Association  who  visited  the 
Mayos'  Hospital  in  Rochester  when  at  the  annual  rneetirg 
last  year,  have  seen  the  method  adopted,  it  is  said,  in 
every  case;  bat  I  must  confess  1  myself  would  not  apply 
it  In  every  ease,  because  I  do  not  ihink  it  suitable  to  all 
the  different  types  of  patients  one  meets  with  here  in 
England.  Their  habits  may  be  different;  either  it  may- 
be that  the  climatic  conditions  In  this  country  are 
different,  and  so  the  rate  cf  evaporation  cf  ether  is  not 
the  same,  or  the  ether  Itself  may  have  a  specific  gravity 
unlike  that  used  in  America ;  which  cause  is  at  work  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for  the  open  method  of 
ether  administration,  using  solely  au  Allis  Inhaler;  but  It 
Is  not  my  purpose  in  this  short  note  to  enter  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  open  or  closed  method ;  I  wish  to 
describe  a  method  which  appeals  to  me  on  account  of  the 
simplici'y  of  the  apparatus  which  we  all  possess,  since  it 
consists  merely  of  a  Skinners  inhaler,  a  piece  of  gauze  or 
Gamgee  tissue,  and  a  bottle  with  a  gauze  wick. 

The  Bottle  and  With. — An  ordinary  6cz.  or  8  oz.  medi- 
cine bottle  answers  the  purpose  well;  a  slit  is  made  in  the 
side  of  the  cork  to  allow  of  the  passage  o*  a  strip  of  gauze, 
which  ought  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  as,  if 
this  ia  the  case,  we  are  better  able  to  regulate  the  flow. 

The  Inhaler.— The  pattern  known  as  Schimmelbusch's 
Is  perhaps  as  suitable  as  any  ;  over  it  is  placed  a  piece  of 
stockinette  bandage,  which  appears  to  answer  more 
advantageously  than  flannel,  and  may  easily  and  instan- 
taneously be  changed;  lastly,  we  require  a  strip  of  gauze 
rolled  Into  a  ring,  with  a  diameter  sufficiently  large  to 
encircle  the  patient's  nose  and  mouth ;  some  use  a  niece 
of  Gamgee  tissue,  with  a  hole  to  admit  the  noseandmouth, 
which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

The  Method  of  Administration. — First  place  the  Skinner's 
mask  over  the  patient's  face  as  in  using  it  for  chloroform  ; 
allow  a  few  drops  of  ether  to  trickle  on  the  mask,  and 
when  the  patient  has  become  used  to  the  smell,  put  the 
ring  pad  of  gauze  round  the  nose  and  mouth,  resting  the 
Skinner's  mask  upon  it,  and  increase  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  ether  by  tilting  the  bottle;  it  ia  necessary  to  keep 
this  flow  constant,  either  at  a  diminished  or  increased  rate, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  I  have  used  this  method  in 
children  and  adults  :  with  children,  for  example,  In  cir- 
cumcision operations  It  appears  to  be  universally  satisfac- 
tory, and  with  aiults  it  answers  well  In  thin  anaemic 
females  or  extremely  exhausted  subjects,  but  in  the 
plethoric  man  or  fat  woman  it  n quires  much  patience  and 
much  ether  to  produce  an  anaesthetic  state. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  ought  to  be  observed 
during  administration;  it  is  well  to  keep  the  patient's  head 
inclined,  so  that  if  mucus  be  secreted  In  excess  it  may 
not  gravitate  into  the  trachea  and  set  up  bronchial  affec- 
tions ;  should  the  Inhaler  inadvertently  get  too  soaked, 
It  also  prevents  any  drops  of  ether  getting  into  the 
fauces,  and  so  setting  up  violent  coughing;  these  are  un- 
towards  incidents  which  may  happen  during  first  efforts, 
and  It  is  just  as  well  to  bear  them  in  mind;  although  I 
trust  eventualities,  which  may  happen  in  any  method  of 
producing  anaesthesia,  will  not  prevent  the  adoption  of  this 
method  should  occasion  arise. 


In  a  recent  article  on  insurance  companies,  the  Daily 
Jelcyrap/isayB  that  of  all  those  who  work  for  these  com- 
panies, few  render  such  valuable  service  as  do  the  medical 
examiners,  but  little  is  heard  about  them.  The  success  of 
any  company  largely  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which 
the  medical  men  connected  with  it  do  their  work.  There 
are  some  pitfalls  in  their  path,  but  happily  for  insurance 
companies  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  possesses  a 
very  sensitive  conscience,  and  the  reports  made  are  as 
accurate  and  as  fair  as  possible.  In  everything  to  do  with 
insurance  work  doctors  33  a  whole  have  a  very  Cne  record. 
-the  tornado  of  scandal  in  connexion  with  insurance  com- 
panies which  ruined  so  many  reputations  in  America  not 
long  ago,  left  those  of  medical  men  not  only  unsmirehed 
but  even  unaesailcd. 


AX     OPEN    CONTINUOUS    DROP    METHOD    OE 
ADMINISTERING  ETHER. 

By  ALEXANDER  BROWNLEE,  F.R.C.S.E., 

HONORARY  ANAESTHETIST,    CAfilUFl    IN  Iil.MA&Y. 

With  Remark}  by 
J.  Lynn  Thomas,  C.B.,  F.R.C.^. 


Ether,  aa  is  well  known,  has  been  given  in  vriricu3  open 
and  semi-open  methods  for  many  years.  For  the  past 
twelve  months  I  have  been  giving  ether  by  an  open  con- 
tinuous drop  method.  Last  January  I  real  a  short  paper 
before  the  Cardiff  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  the  present  paper  wa3  in  the 
coarse  of  preparation  when  Dr.  Gardner's  article  appeared, 
in  the  Journal  of  November  23rd.  Hits  Alice  Magaw,  au 
American  lady  anaesthetist,  lecords  14,000  cases  cf  ether 
administered  by  the  drop  method  '•  without  a  death 
directly  due  to  the  anaesthetic,"  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Lynn  Thomas  who  saw  her  practising  it,  for  my 
Initial  instruction  in  it. 

The  apparatus  is  simple  and  inexpent  ive.  The  mask  Is 
slightly  larger  than  the  ordinary  Schimmelbuech's  and 
fits  the  face  more  closely.  It  is  covered  with  about  19 
layers  ol  sterilized  gauze.  The  drop  bottle  is  an  ordinary 
6  cz.  bottle,  with  a  plain  cork  in  which  two  grooves  are 
cut.  One  groove  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  a  strand  of 
wool  passes  through  it,  the  smaller  groove  allowing  air  to 
pass  Into  the  bottle  and  the  ether  coming  oct  by  capillary 
action.  By  means  of  this  simple  arrangement,  a  steady 
drop  la  obtained.  Although  I  have  tried  many  of  the 
ordinaiy  drop  bottles,  I  have  cot  been  able  to  get  the 
same  regular  steady  drop  with  cne  of  them.  I  find  it  best 
to  have  2  drop  bottles,  the  groovea  in  the  corka  being  cut 
so  that  a  large  drop  is  got  from  one  and  a  smaller  drop 
from  the  other.  It  ia  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  ether 
should  never  be  poured  on  the  mask.  If  this  be  done,  the 
result  generally  la  that  some  ether  gets  into  the  patient's 
mouth,  and  there  ia  an  attack  of  coughing.  In  some  of 
my  early  cases,  in  which  I  fell  into  this  mistake,  a  rigid 
conditicn  of  the  abdominal  wall  was  the  result,  and  I  had 
to  dispense  with  ether  and  "push"  the  administration 
of  chloroform  to  overcome  it. 

The  patient  having  been  put  on  the  table,  the  mask  is 
placed  on  the  face,  and  the  administration  commenced  by 
slowly  dropping  ether  on  the  mask  until  the  patient 
becomes  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  smell.  The  ether 
is  then  dropped  more  rapidly,  and  the  mask  surrounded, 
if  necessary,  by  a  towel  until  the  patient's  face  is  com- 
pletely hidden.  As  the  patient  goes  "under "  the  towel 
may  be  removed.  The  administration  can  then  be 
continued  with  the  emaller  drop  bottle.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
inducing  anaesthesia  in  strong  or  alcoholic  men  by  this 
mears,  and  in  the  case  of  such  subjects  I  begin  with  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  (CHC13  1  patt,  ether 
3  parts),  get  the  patient  fairly  well  under  with  this,  and 
then  continue  with  ether  alone.  Once  anaesthesia  is 
established  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  It.  In 
the  cases  of  children,  women,  and  in  men  in  any  way 
emaciated  or  weak,  complete  anaesthesia  can  be  induced 
by  this  method  with  ether  alone  in  from  three  to  ten 
minutes. 

Up  to  date  I  have  conducted  257  administrations,  and 
the  results  nave  been,  I  consider,  highly  satisfactory.  The 
ages  and  conditions  of  the  patients  operated  on  have 
varied  within  wide  limits.  Thus  my  youngest  patient  was 
2  yeara  old ;  my  eldest  73.  The  casea  have  included  all 
classea  of  patients — strong,  healthy  men,  alcoholics, 
neurotic  women,  patienta  emaciated  by  malignant  disease 
and  other  debilitating  conditions,  and  serioua  accident 
cases.  The  shortest  administration  lasted  seven  minutes, 
ihe  longest  three  hours.  In  the  groat  majority  of  the 
cases  the  condition  ot  the  patient  was  very  satisfactory. 
There  I a  not  the  anxiety  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform,  while  many  of  the  objectionable 
I  atures  of  etheradmlnistration  with  (he  Clover  or  other 
closed  apparatus  are  eliminated.  There  Is  less  secretion 
of  mucus  than  when  the  latter  ia  employed,  and  the 
respiratory  excursions  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  not  so 
vigorous— a  point  not  without  importance  to  the  surgeon 
in  operations  requiring  fine  manipulation.  The  breathing 
is    invariably    of    a    regular    snoring    type,    the    pupils 
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smoderately  contracted,  and  reacting  very  sluggishly,  or 
not  at  all,  to  light,  and  the  colour  Is  good.  The  last  point 
is  one  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  condition 
almost  always  prevailing  whe;i  a  closed  apparatus  is  used 
— that  of  cyanosis. 

Aa  regards  after- effects,  post- anaesthetic  sickr.ess  Is 
lessened,  and  there  is  assuredly  less  shock  than  when 
•chloroform  Is  used.  In  the  course  of  my  administrations 
by  this  method  I  1  ave  only  had  one  really  bad  case. 

The  patient  was  a  boy  aged  16,  with  advanced  tuberculosis 
of  the  knee-joint  ;  excision  of  the  knee  was  performed,  and  the 
operation  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Anaesthesia  was  induced 
'and  maintained  throughout  with  ether  by  the  drop  method. 
For  forty-five  minutes  the  patient's  condition  was  good,  and 
presented  the  ordinary  signs  of  ether  administered  in  this 
way,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  changed,  the  breathing 
becoming  shallow  and  the  patient  pale  and  cold.  The  pulse, 
however,  remained  fairly  good.  The  anaesthetic  was  with- 
drawn for  fifteen  minutes  without  any  sign  of  consciousness 
returning,  but  he  thin  developed  a  clonic  condition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg,  and  the  operator  desired  more  anaesthetic 
1  given.  This  was  dons,  but  as  he  soon  showed  signs  of  extreme 
collapse,  It  was  withdrawn  entirely  and  finally  twenty  minutes 
oefore  the  operation  was  finished.  Half  an  hour  after  being 
returned  to  bed  there  was  no  improvement  in  his  condition, 
and  the  ward  sister  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  be  very 
deeply  under  the  anaesthetic.  An  hour  after  the  termination 
of  the  operatioa  the  resident  medical  officer  ordered  a  brandy- 
and-coffee  enema,  but  it  was  not  retained.  However,  after 
sleepirg  for  three  hours,  he  gradually  came  round,  and 
altimately  made  a  complete  recovery. 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  have  had  many  cages  where  pro- 
longed operations,  involving  considerable  shock,  have,  bten 
■extremely  well  borne. 

A  man  of  46,  suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  bore 
3i»  extensive  operation  very  well,  although  the  ultimate  result 
was  unfavourable.  In  this  cas3  about  three-fourths  of  the 
stomach  was  removed,  together  with  a  part  of  the  duodenum, 
-ihe  hepatic  flexure,  transverse  colon,  and  splonic  flexure.  The 
operation  lssted  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minuteB,  and  the 
oattent  left  the  table  with  a  pulse  of  84.  H6  did  well  for 
tour  days,  but  on  the  fifth  day  he  developed  symptoms  of 
pneumonia  and  died  wiihln  twenty-four  hoars 

Another  case  was  one  of  [.rostateetomy  In  a  man  of  71.  This 
patient  was  in  very  bad  condition,  as  he  was  slightly  under  the 
influence, of  morphine  and  was  suffering  from  toxaemia.  The 
breath  had  a  urinous  o  Jour.  The  operation  lasted  one  hour, 
but  he  stojd  It  well  and  made  a  complete  reeo/ery. 

The  longest  administration — three  hours— was  for  the 
removal  of  gall  stones.  The  operation  was  well  borne,  and  the 
patient  made  a  perfect  recovery. 

One  case,  where  death  was  possibly  attributable  to  the 
anaesthetic,  falls  to  be  recorded.  This  was  a  ca3e  of  gcitre  in 
1  girl  of  19.  Anaesthesia  was  induced  with  theCE  mixture 
<aud  maintained  with  ether.  The  whole  administration  lasted 
■seventy  minutes,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  any  anxiety 
throughout.  However,  on  the  evening  of  the  operation  the 
temperature  shot  op,  physical  signs  of  pneumonia  developed, 
and  she  diedoa  the  fourth  day  after  the  op-ration. 

In, summing  up  I  may  say  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
method  of  administering  ether  is  perfect.  It  has,  like 
other  anaesthetics  and  methods  of  administering  them, 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  the  former  in  my 
opinion  far  outweigh  the  latter. 

The  only  disadvantages  I  have  experienced  are  (1)  the 
difficulty  in  Inducing  anaesthesia  in  strong  or  alcoholic 
men  In  a  reasonable  time  with  ether  alone,  (2)  the  quantity 
of  ether  used,  which  ia  undoubtedly  greater  than  when  a 
closed  apparatus  is  used. 

The  advantages  are  numerous  (1)  it  is  cleanly  in  the  sui- 
giaal  sense.  The  mask  can  be  boiled  and  sterilized  gauze 
ttged.  Contrast  this  with  ether  administered  with,  a, closed 
apparatus,  where  the  patient  rebreathes  his  own  expired 
vitiattd  air  from  an  apparatus  which  cannot  be  sterilized 
,  and  is  in  fact  with  difficulty  kept  clean.  (2)  The  cyanosis, 
violent  respiratory  movements,  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus  with  the  consequent  gurgling,  irothicg,  coughing, 
etc.,  are  greatly  diminished  and  in  many  cases  entirely 
abolished.  (3)  Theie  is  less  shock  than  when  chloroform 
is  used.  (4)  Many  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  commonly 
associated  with  ether  administered  from  a  closed  apparatus, 
are  done  away  with. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  .T.  Lynn  Thomas. 
The  first  time  I  saw  the  method  used  was  at  the  hos- 
pital ol  the  brothers  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minnesota ;  sub- 
sequently I  saw  It  employed  in  Dr.  Ochner's  practice, 
having  seen  the  method  used  over  a  hundred  times, 
I  was  iavourably  impres£ed  with  it,  and  it  has  been 
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adopted  almost  entirely  In  my  practice  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  Its  advantages  over  giving  ether  in 
Clover's  inhaler  are  : 

1.  There  is  less  capillary  haemorrhage  dur'ng 
operations. 

2   There  is  less  sickness  after  operations. 

3.  The  surgeon  is  not  bothered  with  the  bag,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  sterile,  whin  operating  about  the  cheat, 
neck,  face,  or  head. 

4.  The  wl.ole  mask  is  easily  sterilized. 

5.  There  is  much  less  anxiety  to  the  surgeon  when  it  la 
given  by  an  anaesthetist  of  little  experience. 

In  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brownlte  tte 
operation  lasted  two  and  a  half  hours.  After  removing 
three  fourths  of  the  stomash  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  transvtrEe 
colon  with  its  mesentery  and  glands,  I  hai  to  occlude 
the  ends  of  the  duodenum,  of  the  ascending  colon,  and 
the  descending  colon,  and  had  to  perform  a  gastro- 
jejunostomy under  difficulties,  because  the  stomp  of  the 
stomach  would  not  be  brought  out  to  the  surface.  I  had 
also  to  perform  an  ileo  sigmoidostomy,  and  although  the 
operation  was  very  extensive  the  shock  could  not  have 
been  less.  The  patient  recovered  and  was  quite  cheerful 
within  six  hours. 

80  far  I  have  seen  no  case  in  which  there  has  been  any 
anxiety  from  the  administration  of  the  anaeelheiic, 
either  during  the  operation  or  subsequently.  I  consider 
it  a  method  well  worth  trying,  as  It  is  simple  and  clean, 
but  a  little  more  expensive  on  account  of  the  larger 
quantity  of  ether  used. 


MALIGNANT     ENDOCARDITIS    LASTING    OVER 
SIX   MONTHS   WITHOUT   BRUIT. 

By  ROBERT  CAPES,  M.R.C.S.Ekg.,  L.R.CP.Lond,, 

DENMAEK   HILL. 

Trie  inttresting  point  in  the  following  case  is  that,  although 
the  illness  and  the  pyrexia  lasted  seven  months,  at  no 
time  was  a  bruit  ever  heard,  though  the  patient  was  teen 
by  five  medical  men,  all  of  whom  were  looking  out  for 
signs  of  heart  disease.  The  rapid  wasting  at  the  end,with 
the  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  loss  of  con- 
sciousness', made  the  theory  of  growth  seem  likely,  though 
the  continued  rise  of  temperatme  for  so  many  months  was 
against  it. 

Hence  although  the  petechlae,  the  pyrexia,  and  the 
slightly  increased  heart- rate  all  pointed  to  a  possible 
fangating  endocarditis,  a  positive  diagnosis  was  not 
arrived  at.  Even  towards  the  end,  aa  the  liver  became 
quite  as  much  enlarged  In  pi-oportion  as  the  spleen,  the 
diagnosis  still  remained- doubtful.  Cases  not  Infrequently 
occur  in  which  for  a  long  time  there  is  no  bruit,  or  only  a 
very  doubtfal  one ;  but  it  is  very  exceptional  for  a  case 
of  such  prolonged  duration  to  remain  without  a  bruit 
throughout. 

Histot  y. 

3,  M.,  a  male,  aged  64,  was  first  seen  on  February  28th,  19CP. 
He  gave  the  following  history  :  Had  been  confined  to  b«.-l 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  with  influenza,  followed  by  pain 
and  swelling  of  the  oalf  of  the  left  leg,  and  subsequently  by  a 
similar  condition,  though  not  so  severe,  In  the  right  leg.  His 
condition  corresponded  with  the  history  ;  his  temperature  was 
normal  in  the  mornings,  but  occasionally  in  the  evenings 
reached  99  4°  P.  or  99  8°  F.  ;  the  heart  sounds  were  normal  and 
the  breath  sounds  alno,  with  the  exception  of  slight  crepitation 
at  the  base  of  the  left  lung.  He  was  kept  in  bed  until  the 
condition  of  the  legs  had  cleared  np,  when  he  was  allowed  !o 
got  about  with  an  elastic  stocking  on  eaoh  leg  ;  and  atterwards 
he  went  to  Hastings  for  change  of  air. 

On  his  return  from  Hastings,  on  March  20th,  he  said  he  was 
not  feeling  much  better,  his  chief  co-nplalnt  being  that  ha 
easily  got' tired.  His  temperature  was  usually  over  99&F  in 
the  evening,  more  especially  after  exertion,  but  was  normal  in 
the  morning. 

On  April  11th  ho  went  to  Matlock,  end  from  there  to  Liver- 
pool, and  back  to  town  about  April  25th.  He  still  said  he  did 
not  feel  anv  better,  but  resumed, business. 

OaMay3rlI  found  he  wes  still  going  up  to  business,  but 
always  returned  home  tired  out,  and  with  the  evening  rise  of 
temperature. 

On  May  10  bh  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Goodhart,  who  reported  no 
physical  s^as  of  disease,  condition  of  orgaus  uormtfc,  ani 
advised  a  further  period  of  rest  to  be  followed  bv  changj  of 
air.    Dr.  Goodhart  in  a  subsequent  letter  wrote  :  ,:  I  remember 
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examining  the  heart  carefully,  bscause  his  Illness  had 
commenced  with  thrombosis  of  a  vein  in  the  leg." 

On  May  12th  he  felt  ill  when  out  walking,  came  home,  and 
went  to  bed.  I  saw  him  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  his  tempera- 
ture was  102.6°  F.,  but  there  was  nothing  fresh  In  his  con- 
dition. Next  day  his  temperature  was  normal,  and  there  is 
no  record  ot  its  navlng  been  above  99°  during  the  next  two 
months.  The  pulse-rate  was  72.  At  first  there  was  no  albumen 
in  the  urine,  but  later  a  third,  and  this  was  reduced  to  a  mare 
trace  after  a  time. 

On  June  11th  h8  went  to  Margate,  having  been  in  bed  prac- 
tically from  Alay  12th  to  June  91  h.     I  wrote  to  Dr.  Sutcllffa  : 

"I  think  there  is  no  doubt  his  heart  was  considerably 
affected  by  the  influenza,  but  did  not  show  any  physical 
signs  ;  his  temperature  has  been  very  irregular  ever  since, 
and  made  me  suspicious  of  endocarditis,  but  I  could  never 
get  any  evidence  of  it.  I  could  find  nothing  in  his  rectum, 
and  his  expectoration  gave  a  negative  result.  There  is  a 
minute  trace  of  albumen,  but  nothing  else  abnormal  in 
his  urine.  There  is  no  doubt  he  stands  exertion  very 
badly." 

On  August  15th  I  went  to  Margate  to  see  him.  He  bad 
picked  up  a  little  at  first,  and  then  seemed  to  lose  ground  and 
was  then  complaining  of  great  weakness  and  inability  to 
sleep.  The  physical  signs  were  much  the  same,  but  he  had 
oedema  of  both  legs  and  a  petechial  rash  over  the  greater  part 
of  his  body,  the  petechlae  being  about  ,V  in.  in  diameter. 
There  was  no  marked  wasting. 

On  August  18th  he  was  moved  into  a  nursing  home  af, 
Brixton.  From  this  date  until  September  22nd,  when  he 
died,  he  gradually  failed,  the  chief  points  being  high  evening 
temperature  with  morning  remissions,  sometimes  belov 
normal,  pulse  between  80  and  90  rarely  over  100,  very  profuse 
perspirations,  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

On  August  24th  the  sputum  again  examined,  with  a  negative 
result. 

On  August  28th  Dr.  Newton  Pitt  eaw  the  patient  with  me  ; 
he  pointed  out  that  both  liver  and  spleen  were  much  enlarged, 
and  this  became  much  more  apparent  as  the  patient  got 
thinner.  The  heart  sounds  were  normal  ;  there  were  still  a 
few  small  petechiae  on  the  skin.  Throughout  his  illness  his 
.temperature  was  frequently  raised  with  slight  exertion. 

On  September  3rd,  blood  examination  showed  : 

Number  of  red  blood  discs  =  4,200,000  per  c.mm. 

Number  of  white  cells  =  13,000  per  cm  m. 

Amoant  of  haemoglobin  =  78  per  cent,  of  normal 
Differential  count  of  whites  : 

Small  lymphocytes  =  30  0  \  ■ 

Large  lymphootes  =  1.0  ( ' 

Polymorphonuclears  =  66.7 

Eosinophils  =  18 

>last  cells,  =  0  5 

No  myelocytes  nor  nucleated  red  discs  were  seen.  Poikilo- 
cytosis  was  absent. 

On  September  10th  emaciation  was  very  marked  and  much 
more  rapid  ;  the  urine  dark  owing  to  blood  ;  bile  was  absent. 

On  September  18th  the  liver  and  spleen  had  increased  in 
size,  there  was  some  ascites,  and  fresh  crops  of  petechiae  had 
appeared.  There  was  incontinence  of  urine,  and  still  a  traco 
of  albumen  In  It. 

On  September  19th  the  patient  was  unconscious,  and  appa- 
rently paralysed  in  both  arms  and  legs  ;  the  patellar  reflex  was 
absent,  the  superficial  plantar  reflex  present ;  the  pupils  were 
equal  and  reacted  to  light. 

On  September  21st  the  pulse  was  116  and  the  temperature  in 
the  rectum  in  the  evening  99°.  The  patient  was  apparently 
dying.  At  10  p.m.  the  rectal  temperature  was  103°,  and  trm 
same  at  midnight  ;  at  2  a.m  the  rectal  temperature  was  102°. 
The  patient  died  at  4.20  a.m.,  the  rectal  temperature  being 
103°  Immediately  after  death  and  102°  one  hour  after  death. 

Xecropsy. 
The  post  mortem  examlna  ton  mndlv  made  by  Dr.  Newton 
^ltt,  revealed  fungating  enoocarditis.  There  were  three  small, 
flattened  patches  of  vegetations  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
mitral  valve,  firm  to  the  tooch,  and  not  friable.  Their  surfaces 
were  fairly  smooth  and  uniform  Their  uniform,  flat  surfaces 
allowed  the  valves  to  come  together,  so  that  they  were  not 
Incompetent.     The  masses  quite  lacked  the  usual  verrucose 
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appearance  so  often  present  in  su  ;h  ca3es,  and  which  invariably 
interfere  with  the  competence  of  the  valves.  The  firm,  flat, 
smcoth,  non-friable  character  of  the  vegetations  indicate  why 
there  were  no  physical  signs  of  valve  lesion.  There  were  three 
small  haemorrhages  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  two  on  the  right 
side — namely,  one  in  the  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe  and  one  in 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  ;  one  on  the  left  side  in  the  second 
frontal  lobe.  There  were  infarcts  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys, 
and  the  liver  was  enlarged.    The  !ungs  were  engorged. 
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THE  OPHTHALMOREACTION  OF  CALMETTE. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  reaction  is  sometimes* 
/litateral.  Out  of  a  series  of  40  cases  in  which  I  have  so 
far  tried  it  a  well-marked  reaction  occurred  in  both  eyes 
with  two  patients.  In  both  instances  one  drop  only  of  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  Calmette's  serum  was  used.  The 
first  case  was  one  of  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  with 
tubercle  bacilli  In  the  sputum.  Six  hours  after  the  drop 
had  been  put  into  the  right  eye  a  well-marked  reaction 
was  seen;  and  twenty- four  hours  later  a  very  distinct 
reaction  was  visible  also  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  this  did 
not  pass  eff  until  four  days  later. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  chronic  discharge  from  both 
nostrils  of  three  years'  duration  in  a  boy  aged  14.  In  this 
instance  also  the  reaction  in  the  left  eye  was  not  evident 
until  about  forty- eight  hours  after  the  drop  had  been  put 
into  the  right  eye,  which  latter  gave  a  very  marked  positive 
reaction. 

I  am  not  prepared  with  any  explanation  of  this  bilateral 
effect,  though  in  the  case  of  the  boy  with  the  nasal  dis- 
charge an  anatomical  explanation  would  obviously  not  be 
far  to  seek. 

Norwich,  Dec.  16th.  SYDNEY  H.  LONG,  M.L\ 


DEATH  FROM  A  SINGLE  PELLET  WOUND. 
The  following  case,  in  which  a  gamekeeper  died  shortly 
after  being  found  behind  a  tree  unconscious  and  bleeding 
profusely  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  presents  points  of 
interest.  As  inspection  showed  nothing  but  a  black  eye 
and  a  very  small  abrasion  on  the  upper  eyelid,  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had  falltn  against  the  tree.  It 
at  first  seemed  to  me'  possible  that  the  bleeding  was  due 
to  rupture  of  an  aneurysm,  for  the  haemorrhage, 
observed  while  still  in  progress,  seemed  arterial  In 
character. 

On  postmortem  examlnaticn  nothing  but  what  has  been 
noted  wasdiscovered  externally,  but  on  everting  the  eyelid 
an  ecchymosed  patch  was  found  under  the  conjunctiva  to 
the  nasal  side  of  the  eyeball.  On  opening  the  skull  an 
effusion  of  blood  was  found  both  external  to  the  dura 
mater  and  between  it  and  the  brain,  the  amount  being 
greater  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain  on  the  left  side 
and  over  the  pons  and  cerebellum.  A  small  puncture 
was  found  In  the  dura  mater,  and  a  probe  passed  through 
it  penetrated  through  the  sphenoid  for  H  in.  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  abrasion  on  the  external  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball. The  supraorbital  plate  was  then  removed,  and  the 
aaipose  tissue  Internal  to  the  eyeball  found  to  be  ecchy- 
mosed, the  main  contents  of  the  orbit  being  uninjured. 
On  further  dissection  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was 
found  to  be  splintered  and  a  probe  Inserted  through  the 
Internal  puncture  lv ad lly  reached  this  point.  Following 
the  track  bwkwards  I  found  it  to  pass  through  the  left 
cavernous    sinus    and    the    internal  carotid  artery.    On 
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Incising  the  pons,  a  email  blood-stained  point  was 
observed  In  the  white  substance  and  between  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum  In  this  region  a  pellet  was  discovered. 
Death  and  the  haemorrhage  were  thus  lolly  explained. 

Examination  ol  the  scene  of  the  accident  Bhowed  that 
the  deceased,  who  was  bolting  a  rabbit  with  a  ferret  for 
his  maBter,  must  have  exposed  his  head  from  behind  the 
tree  while  in  a  stooping  posture  just  at  the  momenta  shot 
was  fired  25  yards  away. 

J.  Bruce  Ronaldson,  M.D.Si.  And.,F.R.C.S.EIin. 

Hadditi'toE,  X.B. 


TWO  CASES  OF  MISTAKEN  DIAGNOSIS. 
I  hate   had   two  cases  recently  under  my  care  in  both 
of  which  a  wrong  diagnosis  was  made,  and  as  they  present 
points  of  interest,  should  like  to  place  them  before  your 
readere. 

Case  i. — A  Russian  child,  aged  5  years,  had  had  fever  for 
two  days  before  I  saw  him,  temperature  rising  to  40°  C. ; 
when  I  saw  him  the  tern  perature  was  104°  F.  There  were  no 
other  symptoms  whatevtr.  The  abdomen  appeared  per- 
fectly normal  and  there  was  nothtrg  to  Indicate  anything 
unusual.  The  fever  continued  for  eig'at  days,  the 
temperature  ranging  from  103°  to  104°  F.  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  nsually  highest,  with  afternoon  remissions  to 
■normal,  and  a  rise  again  In  the  evening.  The  bowels  were 
regular.  Enemata  were  ordered,  and,  according  to  the 
nurse  and  mother,  acted  freely  and  sufficiently.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  temperature  reached  105°  F.  The  child 
was  distinctly  weaker  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  suggesting 
a  consultation,  but,  bf  fore  doing  so,  fortunately  decided  to 
administer  myseH  a  large  enema  o!  boraeic  acid  and 
olive  oil.  The  effect  was  very  eatisfactory,  as  four  large 
prune  stones  came  away  embedded  in  large  foul-smelling 
lumps  of  faeces.  It  was  then  remembered  that  the  child 
had  eaten  some  prunes  five  months  previously.  There 
was  no  further  fever.  In  Dr.  Ashby's  able  and  Interesting 
article  on  unexplained  fever  in  children,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  case  resembling  this,  which,  as  a  refuge, 
had  been  named  malaria — a  diagnosis,  to  a  certain  extent 
justifiable,  as  Russian  children  appear  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  from  fever  of  a  malarial  character. 

Case  ii  is  unique  so  far  as  I  know.  The  patient, 
aged  49,  was  a  maid  to  an  American  lady.  For  some 
months  she  had  suffered  from  nervous  symptoms  of  an 
aggravated  na'urp,  such  as  sleeplessness,  irritability,  great 
depression,  inability  to  perform  work  of  any  sort,  and 
1  twitchings  of  the  right  arm  and  subsequently  of  the  left. 
She  was  under  treatment  for  a  fortnight,  but  no  improve- 
ment resulted,  and  it  was  recommended  that  she  should 
return  to  her  friend3  in  America.  She  did  so,  and  on  the 
first  day  after  leaving  Genoa  became  vlolen'ly  seasick 
and  vomited  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  length,  and  half 
the  diameter  of  the  little  finger.  The  patient  writes  that 
all  the  symptoms  disappeared  immediately  ,and  that  there 
has  been  no  return.  It  appears  that  last  August,  at  an 
American  seaside  resort,  she  attempted  to  rescue  a  child 
from  drowning,  and  at  the  time,  it  is  now  remembered, 
there  were  numerous  small  pieces  of  wood  floating  in  the 
water,  as  the  pier  was  being  repaired.  The  patient  was 
unconscious  when  rescued.  It  was  evident  that  the  piece 
of  wood  had  remained  in  the  stomach  for  over  three 
months.  I  do  not  know,  even  now,  what  name  to  give 
',  this  affection. 

Florence.  T.  Ge.sald  Garry,  M.D. 


A  CASE  OF  SINGLE  KIDNEY. 
On  November  18th,  while  making  a  pott-mortem  examina- 
tion on  the  body  ol'a  healthy  man  aged  59,  who  had  died 
from  shock  and  multiple  injuries  caused  by  falling  from  a 
height,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  a  right  kidney. 
A  careful  search  for  marks  of  operation  or  signs  of  disease 
was  unsuccessful.  The  abdominal  aorta  was  dissected  out 
and  no  trace  of  a  right  renal  artery  was  to  be  found.  The 
lelt  kidney  was  considerably  enlarged  and  weighed  9  oz. ; 
Its  ureter  was  proportionately  increased  in  size.  On 
section  this  kidney  seemed  perfectly  healthy  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  bladder  was  normal,  but  only  the  lelt  ureteric 
opening  was  found. 

In  the  books  on  anatomy  it  is  stated  that  it  Is  the  left 
kidney  that  is  usually  absent,  and  that  oftpn  there  is  a 


minute  kidney  with  its  ureter  on  the  other  side.    Apart 
from  anatomical  interest,  such  cases  seem  worthy  of  record 
from  a  surgical  point  of  view  and  are  arguments  for  the 
segregation  of  urine  In  all  cases  of  renal  disease. 
November  2«li.  J-  6.  Mahson,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

Senior  House  Surgeon,  Oldham  Infirmary. 
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BARBADOS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

CASES  OF  BULLET  WO0ND. 

(Reported  by  S.  McNattghton,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Edin., 
Resident  Surgeon.) 

During  laat  May  two  cases  of  bullet  wounds  of  rather 
more  than  usual  interest  were  admitted  and  treated  at  the 
hospital.  The  first  patient,  a  girl  of  19  years,  was  admitted 
on  the  night  of  May  1st,  complaining  of  a  wound  and  pain 
in  the  right  side;  she  said  it  had  been  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  a  revolver  cartridge  which  had  been  thrown 
on  to  a  fire  whilst  she  was  standing  near. 

Or;  examination  a  small  circular  wound  was  found  over  the 
eighth  right  interspace  in  the  posterior  axillary  line,  this 
being  directly  over  the  liver  ;  a  probe  passed  with  ease  for 
about  an  Inch.  The  case  was  seen  the  same  night  by  Dr. 
Manning,  the  Visiting  Surgeon  on  duty,  who  tnought  a  search 
for  the  bullet  very  inadvisable.  On  the  second  morning  after 
admission  the  bullet  was  passed  per  rectum  without  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  tempera- 
ture varied  a  little  for  twenty  dajs,  and  then  became  and 
remained  at  normal ;  the  highest  point  reached  j'was  104°  F.,  on 
the  eleventh  day.  She  was  discharged  perfectly  well  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  week  without  ever  having  had  an  alarming 
symptom. 

The  second  patient,  a  boy,  aged  14,  was  admitted  on 
May  11th  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  with  a  wound  and 
pains  in  the  left  side.  He  said  It  had  been  caused  by  a 
revolver  going  off  in  the  hands  of  another  boy  with  whom 
he  was  playing. 

Much  surgical  emphysema  was  found  around  a  small  circular 
wound  situated  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  A  In.  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  apex  beat.  The  wound  was  not  probed.  Dr. 
Bannister,  the  Visiting  Surgeon  on  duty,  found  the  bullet 
lying  subcutaneously  In  a  position  |  In.  internal  to  border  and 
I  in.  below  the  spine  of  the  left  scapula.  It  was  easily 
extracted  from  here  with  the  aid  of  a  local  anaesthetic. 
Strapping  was  put  over  the  wound  in  front,  and,  as  the  boy 
was  very  weak  and  anaemic,  he  was  not  further  disturbed. 
A  day  or  two  later,  the  emphysema  havirg  disappeared,  his 
chest  was  sounded,  and  much  dullness  found  at  the  left  base 
behind.  The  breath  sounds  were  almost  completely  gone. 
Nevertheless  his  progress  towards  recovery  was  steady,  and 
in  a  little  less  than  four  weeks  he  was  discharged  without 
ever  having  exhibited  an  alarming  svmptom.  Of  the  dullness 
previously  noted  a  little  was  left  at  the  left  base,  but  the  breast 
sounds  were  much  more  audible. 

Remarks. — The  ease  with  which  both  these  patients 
recovered  from  revolver  bullet  wounds  of  so-called  vital 
parts  is  noteworthy.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  which 
pasBed  through  the  boy's  chest  in  close  proximity  to  bis 
heart  was  84  grains.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  the  bullet 
which  penetrated  her  abdomen  was  much  larger ;  it 
weighed  146  grains.  It  is  curious  that  its  progress 
through  her  body  should  have  been  arrested  in  the  lumen 
of  the  inteEtine.  It  was  a  rattle  in  the  bedpan  which  led 
the  nurse  to  examine  the  contents  and  to  the  discovery 
that  the  bullet  had  been  passed.  The  girl's  story  of  the 
way  In  which  she  bad  received  her  wound  was  not 
believed  when  she  gave  it,  as  It  seemed  improbable  that 
the  mere  explosion  of  a  revolver  cartridge  would  have 
caused  a  penetrating  wound.  It  was  believed,  therefore, 
that  she  must  have  been  fired  at.  An  examination  of  the 
bullet  proved  this  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the  scoring  of 
Its  surface  showed  that  it  h8d  been  fired  from  a  rifled 
revolver,  and  she  herself  afterwards  confessed  that  this 
was  the  caFe. 
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EDINBURGH    OBSTETRICAL   SOCIETY. 

Professor  Stephenson,  President,  In  the  Chair. 
Wednesday,  Leaember  11th,  1907. 
Infant  Feeding. 
In  a  p*prr  on  infant  feeding,  Dr.  A.  Dingwall  Fordyce, 
said  that  the  whole  subject  had  become  surrounded  by  a 
ring  0!  artificial  difficulties.  The  primary  essentials  in 
arranging  for  the  artificial  nourishment  of  any  infant  were 
sound  theory  and  consistent  practice.  A  proper  tubstl- 
tute  for  mother's  rni!k  could  be  obtained  by  readjusting 
the  constituent  of  cow's  milk  according  to  the  age  and 
digestive  capacity  of  the  individual  child.  Proprietary 
foods  or  mixtures  were  u?ua)ly  quite  unnecessary. 
There  should  be:  (1)  Definite,  distinct  and  minute 
instructions  as  to  diet.  (2)  Gradual  increase  of  food 
constituents  in  heal  >y  babies.  (3)  Sudden  and  thorough 
diminution  of  food  constituents  in  the  cases  of  infants 
suffering  from  digestive  disturbance,  more  especially 
so  when  this  cjniitiofl  was  acute.  (4)  In  the  cases 
of  infants  who  had  previously  suffered  from  digestive 
disturbance,  increase  of  food  constituents,  both  in  amount 
and  Eature,  must  be  extremely  gradual.  Increase  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  a  food  must  never  take  place 
simultaneously.  (5)  Alteration  of  the  diet  as  a  rule 
should  be  brought  about  by  the  immediate  stoppage  of 
the  diet  in  use. 

Dr.  Carmichael  thought  very  little  change  had 
occurred  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  feeding  of 
infants.  There  was  a  "  vital  principle "  In  milk  which 
was  destroyed  by  scalding,  sterilizing,  etc.,  and  was 
entirely  absent  in  proprietary  foods. 

Dr.  Ballantyne  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  premature  infants.  In  such  cases  intestinal  was 
more  important  than  stomach  feeding. 

Dr.  Elsie  Inglis  considered  that  the  great  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  contended  with  amongst  the  poor  were 
the  impure  milk  supplied  to  them,  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  mothers  to  follow  advice  in  the  preparation  of  proper 
food  for  their  infants. 

Dr.  Fowleb  did  not  think  that  the  proteld  percentage 
in  milk  ingested  by  healthy  children  was  of  bucIi  vital 
importance.  He  had  obtained  good  results  by  feeding 
infants  on  undiluted  cow's  milk.  Up  to  the  third  week  of 
life  he  had  not  given  undiluted  milk,  but  after  this  period 
he  had  done  so.  The  amount  at  each  meal  should  not  be 
large,  and  the  interval  between  the  feeds  should  be  soon 
lengthened.  By  this  means  some  free  hydrochloric  acid 
was  present  in  the  stomach,  and  this  tended  to  check 
fermentation. 

LIYERPOOL   MEDICAL   INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Paul,  F.E.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Thursday.  December  5th,  1907. 
Clinical  Evening. 
The  following  were  among  the  exhibits : 

Dr.  T.  R  Bradshaw  :  Three  adults  suffering  from  Acute 
anterior  poliomyelitis :  (1)  A  managed  53.  Sudden  onset, 
hands  giving  way  while  patient  was  sitting  on  a  gate ;  the 
paralysis  was  at  first  attributed  to  the  fall ;  characteristic 
paralysis  with  wasting  affecting  iorearms  and  thighs 
(2)  a.  man  ag^d  28  111  two  days  with  what  was  supposed 
to  be  influenza,  and  then  iound  to  have  paralysis  of  one 
arm;  condition  characteristic.  These  two  cases  occurred 
within  a  wer-k  of  one  another,  and  the  patients  lived  in  the 
same  district,  suggesting  an  infective  source  for  the 
disease.  (3)  Woman  aged  55.  T>vo  years  ago  sodden 
pa-alysis  o!  right  leg,  slightly  of  le!t.  At  present  foot 
drop  with  coldness  and  blueness  of  feet. 

Dr.  R  J.  Bochanan  :  (1)  A  child  who  had  suffered  from 
Tuberculous  meningitis  and  recovered.  After  an  illness  of 
f  jur  week}  and  coma  for  eight  days,  lumbaf  puncture  was 
performed,,  and  20  ecu.  of  cerebrospinal  flaid  removed, 
containing  lymphocytes,  but  no  meningococci  were  found. 
Tae  symptoms  were  classical.  An  inoculation  of  jxUs  mS- 
new  tuberculin  was  given.  The  child  Bhowed  immediate 
uigns  of  improvement,  and  gradually  recovered  conscious- 
ness. Tnree  weeks  later  the  above  treatment  was  repeated, 
alter  which  the  child  made   aa  uninterrupted  recovery, 


and  when  siown  was  intelligent  and  able  to  run  about, 
Calmette's  tuberculin  reaction  on  the  conjunctiva  had 
bren  positive.  (2)  A  case  of  Chlorcma  in  a  child  of 
4i  years,  The  symptoms  commenced  with  anaemia  in 
July,  right  facial  paralysis  with  pain  in  the  right  ea»  in 
October,  and  exophthalmos  followed.  The  latter  was  In- 
creasing rapidly.  Characteristic  blood  changes  were 
present,  the  leucocytcs's  increasing  from  25,000  to  250,000 
rer  e  mm.  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  J.  Lloyh  Roberts  :  (1)  A  ease  of  Chancre  of  the  scalp 
caused  by  the  patient  butting  his  head  in  a  scuffl»  against 
the  leeth  of  a  man  who  had  secondary  symptoms  of 
syphilis.  (2)  A  caEe  of  Lead  paralysis,  which  was  improved 
rapidly  under  treatment  with  iodipin,  alter  potassium 
iodide  had  been  tried  for  seme  time  without  apparent 
benefit. 

Dr.  Percy  Marsh  :  (1)  A  boy,  aged  1  year  9  months., 
who  was  admitted  into  the  Children's  Infirmary  or. 
November  5th  with  a  history  of  having  hai  meningitis 
with  retraction  of  the  head  seven  weeks  previously.  On 
admission  he  had  marked  "  intention  tremors"  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  The  cerebro- spinal  fluid  was  turbid,, 
reduced  Fehllng,  and  showed  a  large  number  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes.  A  growth  of  Staphylococcus 
aureus  wa3  obtained;  there  was  no  optic  neuritis  not 
atrophy  of  the  disc. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dun  :  General  Thyroid  enlargement  In  a  girl, 
aged  12,  showing  tremors  and  rapid  heart's  action  but  no 
exophthalmos. 

Dr.  H.  Leslie  Roberts  :  (I)  Rodent  ulcer  of  two  years" 
duration  caused  by  .rrays.  (2)  Lupoid  gummata  covering 
the  whole  of  the  front  ol  the  neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  nose 
and  upper  lip ;  the  resemblance  to  lupus  was  remarkable,, 
but  the  disease  was  only  of  one  year's  duration.  (3)  Tuber~ 
culeids  In  a  woman  aged  47,  involving  the  right  upper 
eyelid,  the  cheek  and  upper  lip,  of  3i  j ears'  duration,  A 
sister  died  of  consumption,  and  the  patient  had  had  more 
than  one  "  haemorrhage."  The  lesions  were  multiple, 
discrete,  uniform  in  their  objective  characters  and  their 
mode  of  evolution.  Each  lesion  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  slightly  elevated,  convex  spot  of  bluish  red  colour.  At 
the  centre  of  each  spot  a  slight  amount  of  fluid  exudate 
preceded  quiet  necrosis,  the  loss  of  tissue  beiDg  followed 
by  a  minute  depressed  scar. 

Drs.  Stoi'ford  Taylor  and  Mackenna  :  (1)  Enchon~ 
droma  cutis  in  a  female  child  Bged  15  months.  She  was 
the  fiLh  child  in  a  family  all  o!  whom  were  healthy.  In 
the  skin  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  left  thigh,  the  front  of 
the  chest,  the  back,  the  left  side  of  the  scalp  and  the  left 
forearm  just  above  the  wrist,  were  plates  of  cartilage  vary- 
from  13  in.  to  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  Over  these  deposits 
the  skin  had  a  peculiar  violaceous  hue,  and  showed  here 
and  there  a  pearly  deposit.  The  cartilaginous  nature  o. 
the  plaques  had  been  confirmed  microscopically,  and  at 
points  the  cartilage  which  was  lying  in  the  true  skin  showed 
signs  of  ossificition.  So  far  as  was  known  this  was  the 
first  case  of  the  kind  that  had  been  shown  in  England. 
(2)  Psorospermosis  follioularis  vegetans  (Darier'a  disease)  in 
a  young  woman  aged  32,  The  disease  affected  chiefly  the 
neck,  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  back,  and  the  arms. 
It  had  lasted  for  7  years.  (3)  Folliculitis  of  the  fingers  and 
hands  of  13  yeais' duration  in  a  young  woman.  The 
tuberculous  nature  of  the  disease  was  confirmed  by  the 
presence  of  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neck. 

Mr.  J.  Bark  showed  cases  of  the  complete  mastoid 
operation  and  Heath's  conservative  me'.hid.  The  patients 
had  been  the  subjects  of  fetid  middle  ear  suppuration  of 
from  3  to  12  years' duration  r"ttie~ results  were  excellent 
and  the  hearing  after  the  operation  was  most  marked. 


Glasgow  Mkdico-Chiuorgical  Society. — At  a  meeting' 
on  November  29  ,h,  Dr.  "Walker  Downie,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  J.  Souttau  MaoKendrick  reported  a  case  of 
Mediastinal  carcinoma  occurring  ten  years  after  removal  of 
the  breast,  with  secondary  nodalation  well  attributed 
over  the  head  and  truiik.  The  symptoms  were  cough  and 
breathlesBuess,  and  theie  were  signs  of  a  right-sided 
pleurisy.  Painless  nodules  appeared  on  the  head  and  on 
the  left  suprascapular  regions.  A  skiagram  showed  in- 
volvement of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  luag.  A"  iays  were 
applied  to  the  nodules  and  effected  their  disappearance, 
but  a  fresh  crop  appeared  some  months  after  more 
extensively  th;n  before.    The  patient  then  rapidly  lost 
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ground  and  died.  Postmortem  exarnina'ion  shorted  firm 
adhesions  in  the  left  pleura  and  secondary  nodules  in  the 
langs.  The  posterior  mediastinum  was  tilled  with  large 
Clauds  sui  rounding  the  bronchi  aud  the  base  of  the  heart. 
The  abdominal  glands  were  also  affected,  but  not  any 
abdominal  organ.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  masses 
and  the  skin  nodulea  showed  the  structure  of  a  mammary 
cancer.  Dr.  David  Newman  demonstrated  8  cases  of 
3?nal  calculus  by  means  of  the  opaque  projector.  The 
cases  were  specially  selected  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  In  certain  esses  and  the  valuable  aid  rendered 
by  the  cystoseope.  While  in  most  cases  the  size,  shape, 
composition  and  location  of  a  stone  in  the  kidcey  or 
ureter  could  be  diagnosed  with  mathematical  precision,  in 
others  the  symptoms  were  misguiding  and  the  physical 
signs  wanting.  He  described  first  a  typical  case  and  then 
a  series  of  atypical  cases,  Including  examples  of  reno-renal, 
.•eno- testicular,  and  reno  vesicular  reflex  pain  in  which 
the  disease  had  been  in  the  first  instance  diagnosed  as 
lumbago,  acute  cystitis,  chronic  cystitis,  or  disease  of  the 
iesticle,  pain  in  the  diseased  kidney  being  entirely  absent. 
The  cystoseope  in  such  cases  was  of  the  highest  value,  not 
only  in  eliminating  vesical  disease,  but  by  locating  renal 
affections.  The  main  points  to  study  were  :  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ureteral  orifices,  the  character  of  tb.3  ureter 
shoots  as  regards  size,  form,  composition  and  frequency. 
Dr.  Riddell  showed  a  number  of  .t-ray  photographs  illus- 
trating the  points  raised  in  the  paper.  Dr.  Walker 
Dowkie  reported:  (1)  A  case  of  Macroyhssia  in  a  male 
child  of  fourteen  months.  The  child  was  well  nourished 
and  appeared  intelligent,  but  no  teeth  had  erupted  and  he 
could  not  walk.  He  could  make  no  attempt  to  talk 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  tongue.  The  condition  was  pro- 
bably congenital,  as  from  the  first  there  had  been  trouble 
in  feeding  the  child.  At  six  months  the  tongue  was 
noticed  to  be  large  and  since  then  had  increased  steadily 
_n  size.  Now  the  tongue  completely  filled  the  mouth  and 
a  large  part  was  extruded.  The  enlargement  was  uniform 
and  soft,  except  the  extruded  portion  which  was  dry. 
There  were  no  ulcers  or  abscesses.  (2)  A  case  of  Acute 
jlossitis  In  a  boy  cf  15  years,  caused  by  the  tongue  being 
scratched  by  a  hard  crust.  The  tongue  swelled  and  an 
abscess  formed  in  the  floor  cf  the  mouth.  This  burst  and 
a  large  quantity  of  pus,  y  ry  foul- smelling,  escaped.  The 
pus  yielded  pure  cultures  of  streptococci. 


Hunterlan  Society. — At  a  meeting  on  November  27th, 
Mr.  Rowland  Humpbrejs,  President,  in  the  chair,  Dr. 
Uussxll  Andrews,  in  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of 
Puerperal  eclampsia,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
routine  examination  of  the  urine  during  pregnancy, 
especially  during  the  first  one.  The  albuminuria  of  preg- 
aancy,  even  of  high  degree,  might  be  so  insidious  in 
onset  that,  If  a  routine  examination  were  not  carried  out, 
a  convulsion  might  be  the  first  symptom  that  anything 
was  seriously  wrong.  If  much  albumen  was  found  the 
patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  the  bowels  kept  well  open, 
and  the  diet  cons  st  entirely  of  milk.  If  the  condition 
did  not  improve,  the  question  of  induction  of  premature 
labour  must  be  considered.  If  threatening  symptoms  of 
i-clampsia  were  present  when  the  patient  was  fiist  seen, 
a  brisk  purge  and  a  thorough  diaphoresis  might  avert  the 
attack.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  every  patient  after 
ieeovery  from  eclampsia  that  she  should  put  hermit 
under  medical  observation  as  soon  as  she  found  herself 
pregoan;  again.  Injection  of  morphine  was  oie  of  the 
oest  methods  of  stopping  the  fits,  but  must  not  be 
repeated  without  due  eantion,  as  poisoning  might  occur 
and  prove  more  difficult  to  treat  than  the  eclampsia 
itself.  Chloroform  was  useful,  but  its  administra- 
tion lor  several  hours  at  a  time  was  to  be  depre- 
cated on  account  of  the  danger  of  increidng  the 
tendency  to  heart  failure  and  oedema  of  the  lungs. 
The  patient  must  be  given  plenty  of  fluid  by  the  mouth, 
rectum,  or  subcutaueously,  while  she  was  being  made 
la  sweat  in  a  hot  pack,  otherwise  the  concent! 
of  the  poison  in  the  blood  might  induce  convulsions 
Administration  to  an  unconscious  patient  of  food  or  drugs 
particularly  croton  oil,  by  the  mouth  was  deprecated 
strongly.  Subcutaneous  injection  of  saline  solution 
was  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the 
poison  and  re-establishing  the  function  of  the  kidneys. 
Dr.  Edbm  said  he  attached  a  good  deal  more  importance  to 
she  evacuation  oi  the    uterus    than  Dr.   Andrews.    He 


accepted  the  toxaeniic  theory  of  the  causation  pf 
eclampsia,  and  therefore  agreed  that  elimination  of  the 
poison  from  the  blood  must  form  a  very  important  indica- 
tion for  treatment ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  toxaemia  of  eclampsia  was  the 
pregnant  state,  and  the  production  of  the  poison  would 
not  cease  until  pregnancy  had  been  terminated.  Accord- 
ingly no  case  of  eclampsia  could  be  looked  upon  as 
definitely  cured  until  the  cause  of  the  toxaemia  had  been 
attacked  by  evacuating  the  uterus.  He  was  in  favour  of 
Immediate  induction  of  labour  in  all  cases  of  eclampsia 
and  In  all  cases  of  premonitory  symptoms  of  eclampsia  in 
which  labour  had  not  begun  spontaneously.  The  most 
suitable  method  was  generally  preliminary  dilatation  cf 
the  cervix  sufficient  to  allow  the  introduction  of  Cbampetltr 
de  Rlbes's  bag  and  hastening  dilatation  by  continuous 
traction  upon  the  bag.  When  sufficient  dilatation 
had  been  obtained,  delivery  should  be  accomplished 
by  version  or  forceps.  This  procedure  would  not 
interfere  with  the  application  of  those  methods  of  pro- 
moting elimination  which  Dr.  Andrews  had  described. 
He  attached  importance  to  venesection  in  cases  not 
characterized  by  marked  anaemia  and  oedema,  subcuta- 
neous saline  infusion,  and  sweatlrg  by  means  of  the  wet 
pack.  Enemata  and  irrigation  oi  the  colon  were  also 
very  useful.  Cases  of  continuous  coma  were  practically 
hopeless,  and  morphine  and  chloroform  were  unsuitable 
remedies  in  these  circumstances,  but  he  thought  such 
cases  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  undelivered,  for 
evacuation  of  the  uterus  remained  practically  their  only 
chance  of  life.  Mr.  Rowland  Humphreys  said  that  with 
regard  to  the  injection  of  saline  fluid,  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  solution,  lest  it 
add  to  the  concentration  of  the  blood,  with  bad  results. 
Dr.  Lasgdon  Brown  though  that  the  effect  of  Injecting 
hypotonic  salt  solution  would  be  to  cause  fluid  to  pa«s 
from  the  blood  stream  to  the  tissues,  thus  increasing  the 
oedema  and  not  increasing  diuresis.  He  was  much 
obliged  to  Dr.  Andrews  for  calling  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  free  administration  of  water  if  the  dry  pack  were  used. 
Dr.  W.  A.  MiLLiGAN  said  some  recommended  the  Induc- 
tion of  labour,  others  preferred  to  keep  their  patients 
under  morphine.  He  allied  himself  with  the  latter  class 
unless  labour  was  advanced.  The  question  of  salines  was 
an  Interesting  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
authors  believed  that  the  retention  of  chlorides  in  the 
blood  was  a  cause  of  eclampsia.  The  reduction  of  blood 
pressure  could  be  effected  either  by  lumbar  puncture  or 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  verairum  viride.  The 
latter  method  appeared  to  be  the  more  effectual.  Dr. 
Harris  Best  advocated  the  use  of  chloioform,  and  spoke 
favourably  of  the  administration  of  chloral  and  bromides. 
He  considered  tbat  diet  was  a  matter  of  great  importan  :e. 
Dr.  Corner  thought  that  eclampsia  was  less  frequent  now 
than  formerly.  He  relied  upon  morphine  and  chloroform, 
and  had  never  lest  a  case. 


Northumberland  and  Durham  Medical  Society. — At 
a  meeting  on  December  12th  the  following  were  among 
the  exhibits  :— Dr.  McCracken  :  A  girl  of  8,  in  which  he 
had  made  a  diagnosis  of  Patent  ductus  arteriosus,  with 
recent  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  Dr.  Beattie  con- 
curred in  the  diagnosis.  Mr.  Ruthebfobd  Mobisoh  : 
A  series  of  men  whose  External  genitalia  had  been 
removed — in  one  instance  for  persistent  perineal  fistula 
with  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  due  to  impassable 
penile  sti  lcture ;  in  the  others  for  malignant  disease.  In 
every  case  the  glands  in  the  grcin,  the  whole  penis  with 
its  crura,  and  the  scrotum  and  testicles  had  been  removed. 
The  operation  had  not  been  attended  with  any  mortality, 
and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  recurrence,  though  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  operation.  There  was 
some  disi'ussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the  tes- 
ticles in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  whale 
penis.  Mr,  Torneb  agreed  with  Mr.  Morison  that  they 
should  be  removed,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  dreaolul 
condition  of  two  uncured  cases  of  ectopia  vesicae  who  had 
attained  adult  life.  Mr.  John  Clay  was  rather  in  favour 
of  leaving  the  testicles  from  what  he  had  seen  of  ol- 
castrated  for  prostatic  hypertrophy.  Mr.  John  Cla-. 
old  man,  whose  thigh  he  had  amputated  for  gangrene, 
using  atovaine  spinal  anaesthesia.  There  were  no  un- 
pleasant after- effects,  and  the  patient  was  making  a  very 
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good  recovery.  He  also  demonstrated  a  new  form  of 
graduated  ureteral  bougie,  which  he  had  found  very  useful 
In  the  diagnosis  and  measurement  of  bladder  calculi. 
Mr.  G.  Grey  Turner  :  A  boy  of  15,  from  whcm  he  had 
removed  the  sigmoid  colon  for  congenital  Idiopathic  dilata- 
tion. The  boy  was  very  greatly  improved,  though  he  still 
had  some  symptoms  of  his  old  trouble.  Mr.  Rutherford 
Morison:  A  man  of  69,  from  whom  he  had  removed  the 
sigmoid  colon  seven  j ears  ago  for  Recurring  volvulus.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  patient  had  also  been  the  subject 
of  congenital  idiopathic  dilatation,  as  the  symptoms 
dated  from  early  life.  Mr.  A.  M.  Martin:  A  case  of 
Lymphangiectasis  of  the  tocgue  and  floor  of  month  In  a 
young  child.  Mr.  H.  B.  Angus  :  (1)  A  case  of  absolute 
Dysphagia  in  a  man  of  37,  apparently  cured  by  a  temporary 
gastrostomy  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large  mass  was  felt 
at  the  cardiac  end  o!  the  stomach  when  the  abdomen  was 
opened  ;  (2)  two  children  recently  operated  upon  for  ienal 
sarcoma. 


Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
— At  a  meet'ng  on  December  12th,  Mr.  11.  Marcus  Gunn, 
President,  in  the  chair.'Mr.  Xettleship,  in  a  paper  en 
some  cases  possibly  allied  to  Tay-Sachs's  infantile  retinitis, 
suggested  that  the  amaurotic  family  Idiocy  of  Waren  Tay 
and  Sachs,  although  usually  fatal  in  infancy  and  limited  to 
children  of  pure  Jewish  origin,  might  eometimes  be 
milder,  allowing  the  child  to  live  several  years,  or  even  to 
grow  up ;  and  that  many  families  of  "  Gentiles  "  contained 
more  or  less  Jewish  blood.  Cases  snch  as  those  described 
by  Dr.  F.  E.  Batten,  Mr.  Mayou  and  others,  in  which 
amblyopia,  with  slight  changes  in  the  macular  region, 
came  on  a  few  years  after  birth  and  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  progressive  cerebral  degeneration,  might  be 
mild  examples  of  Tay's  disease.  The  same  might  be  true 
of  certain  cases  of  amblyopia  counted  as  congenital  in 
which  there  was  central  defect  In  the  field,  and  sometimes 
nervous  and  mental  failure,  but  no  tendency  to  early 
death.  In  the  best  marked  of  these  cases  there  was  colour- 
blindness, often  total  and  complete,  and  day-blindness,  but 
in  the  less  severe  ones  there  might  be  no  colour  defect  and 
no  dislike  of  strong  light.  All  these  forms  of  non-fatal 
amblyopia  were,  like  Tay's  disease,  liable  to  run  in 
families. 


United  Services  Medical  Society. — At  a  meeting  on 
December  12th,  Sir  Herbert  Eilis,  President,  in  the 
chair,  Fleet- Surgeon  Bassett-Smith  gave  a  history  of  the 
work  done  in  connexion  with  Mediterranean  or  undulant 
fever.  The  most  important  points  brought  out  step  by 
step  were :  (1)  The  great  vitality  of  the  organism  outside 
the  body,  when  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight;  (2)  the 
constant  presence  of  the  organism  in  the  peripheral  blood 
of  cases  suffering  from  the  disease ;  (3)  the  escape  of  the 
organism  from  the  body  chiefly  through  the  urine;  (4)  the 
presence  of  the  infective  organism  In  the  urine  of  appa- 
rently healthy  men ;  (5)  frequent  infection  of  domestic 
animals,  chiefly  goats  ;  (6)  infectivity  of  the  urine  and 
milk  of  these  animals;  (7)  the  high  incidence  of  cases  in 
patients  and  staff  of  hospitals;  (8)  the  high  incidence  in 
officers,  women,  and  children;  (9)  occurrence  of  localized 
epidemics;  (10)  rare  recovery  of  the  organism  from  local 
mosquitoa  and  very  doubtful  possibility  of  their  being 
distributors  of  the  disease;  (11)  complete  cfS3a*ioa  01 
cases  where  infected  milk  was  removed  from  the  dietary 
or  when  it  was  properly  sterilized  The  prevention  of  the 
disease  by  'protective  inoculations"  still  remaitis  sub 
judice.  In  respect  of  treatment  he  had  little  to  say  in 
favour  of  antiserums  or  vaccines,  though  in  chronic  cases 
the  latter  seemed  to  have  some  slight  bentlisial  effect.  No 
specific  drug  has  jet  been  discovered,  quinine  in  large 
doses  was  harmful,  cyllin  disappointing,  fresh  yeaet 
Inoperative,  and  quinine  combined  with  chlorine  water 
very  uncertain  in  Its  results.  Symptomatic  treatment 
might,  however,  do  much  to  relieve  the  Insomnia  and  the 
persistent  neuritis  of  the  liter  stages.  For  this  he  recom- 
mended salicylate  of  quinine,  while  arsenic  and  iron  were 
of  use  in  the  later  cachexia,  and  strychnia  for  the  irritable 
heart,  which  was  a  not  frequent  sequela.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  a  general  septicaemic  infection  wis  very  strong, 
the  organism  being  recoverable  not  only  from  the  peri- 
pheral blood,  but  also  from  the  Internal  o-ga'8.    In  one 


case  he  had  known  an  infective  endocarditis  develop- 
Local  lesions  also  occasionally  occurred,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  soft  fluctuating  swellings,  not  containing  pus,  but 
a  turbid  fluid  from  which  the  characteristic  organism 
could  be  isolated.  Ulceration  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  in  chronic  cases  were 
also  found.  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  B.  Leishman  con- 
sidered that  it  was  very  desirable  that  investigation 
should  be  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  line  of 
communication  from  diseased  to  healthy  goats. 
The  disease  might  be  attacked  by  immunizing 
these  animals  by  meaus  of  injection  of  attenuated 
cultures  of  the  micrococcus ;  good  results  had  been 
achieved  by  this  method  In  other  diseases — for  example, 
in  cholera  by  Haffklne,  and  more  lately  by  Strorog  of 
Manila  in  the  caEe  of  plsgue.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  M.  Dayies  quoted  instances  which  inclined  him  to 
doubt  whether  milk  was  the  only  source  of  infection. 
The  mosquito  might  still  be  found  to  play  a  part  in  its 
dissemination.  Lieutenant- Colonel  D.  V.  O'Conneli., 
R  A.M.C.,  considered  opium  and  morphine  as  of  great 
value  in  treatment,  but  condemned  the  bromides  as 
ueeless.  Fleet  Surgeon  W.  P.  Bassett-Smith,  R.N.,  in 
replying,  said  he  thought  the  Maltese  would  raise  no 
objection  to  immunization  experiments  amongst  goats 
If  threatened  with  destruction  of  infected  animals.  The 
success  of  the  Malta  Fever  Commission  was  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  experiments  en  animals,  since 
without  these  the  woik  of  the  Commit slon  could  never 
have  been  carried  out. 


West  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. — At  a 
meeting  on  December  6th,  Mr.  Richabd  Lake,  F.R  C.S., 
President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Maksell  Mocliin  read  a 
paper  on  the  treatment  of  Uterine  fibroids,  advocating 
early  operation  in  all  cases  giving  rise  to  symptoms.  The 
troubles  arising  from  these  tumours  were  so  grave  and  so 
varied  that,  considering  the  brilliant  results  now  attained 
by  surgery,  it  seemed  worse  than  folly  to  allow  a  woman 
to  spend  years  of  her  life  as  a  chronic  invalid  exposed  to  all 
these  risks,  when  the  remedy  was  at  hand — a  remedy 
which  might,  and  often  did,  become  a  matter  of  necessity 
at  a  later  date.  He  described  the  technique  of  hyster- 
ectomy and  advocated  the  supravaginal  operation  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  He  lad  lost  but  one  case  in 
seventy- eight  operations.  The  danger  of  the  operation 
had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  need  not  deter  one 
urgiDg  radical  treatment  when  called  for. — Mr.  Sampson 
Handley,  in  a  paper  on  Chronic  apper.dicitis  in  women,  said 
the  study  of  chronic  appendicitis  had  been  retarded  by 
two  causes :  first,  by  the  erroneous  belief  that  an  appendix 
free  from  adhesions  is  necessarily  a  healthy  appendix; 
secondly,  by  the  divorce  which  in  England  exists  between 
the  practice  of  general  surgery  and  that  cf  gynaecology. 
The  most  striking  symptoms  of  chronic  appendicitis  were 
located  in  the  female  pelvic  organs.  Of  these  the  most 
constant  and  important  was  djsmenorrhoea.  The  history 
of  a  painful  menstrual  period  precipitated  (or  brought 
back  after  its  cessation)  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  attack 
of  acute  indigestion,  was  very  characteristic  of  chronic 
appendicitis.  But  the  main  object  of  his  paper  was  to 
show  that  chronic  appendicitis  in  women  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  definite  physical  sign.  This  sign  was 
an  enlargement  of  the  right  ovary  up  to  double  its  normal 
size,  owing  to  the  congestion  and  lymphatic  stasis  pro- 
duced by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  an  inflammatory 
focus  in  the  appendix.  la  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of 
chronic  ovaritis  was  usually  made,  and  futile  gynaeco- 
logical treatment  was  often  carried  out  for  long  periods. 
In  one  of  his  o*rn  cases  appendectomy  cured  a  patient  who 
had  submitted  without  benefit  to  douching,  blisters, 
tampons,  and  local  applications  to  the  cervical  canal,  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  The  appendix  was  free  from  ad- 
hesions, and  its  lumen  contained  a  small  collection  of 
pas. 

The  Orient  S;eam  Navigation  Company  las  arranged  a 
series  of  attracti  ve  tours  to  different  part?  :f  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  moderate  prices  and  of  varying  length.  They 
begin  on  January  3Iet,  1908,  and  run  on  continuously  until 
the  end  of  April  The  vessel  employed  for  the  purpose— the 
s.s.  Orient — is  of  5,4£3  tons.  A.  detailed  programme  and 
descriptive  booklet  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  any 
of  the  company's  agencies. 
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NEURASTHENIA  AND  PTOSIS. 
Du.  'B.  Stillbu  of  Buda-Pesth,  has  collected  into  a 
monograph1  on'  what  he  calls  the  asthenic  constitutional 
disease,  the  substance  of  numerous  contributions  pub- 
lished by  him  in  various  medical  periodicals  upon  the 
general  subject  of  neurasthenia  with  its  consequences, 
especially  those  manifested  in  the  displacements  and 
functional  disorders  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera, 
for  example,  nervous  dyspepsia  with  gastroptosls  and 
enteroptosia,  movable  kidney,  and  uterine  displacements, 
alike  dependent  upon  thia  general  constitutional  condition. 
While  all  the  above  conditions  depend  in  the  majority  of 
instances  upon  neurasthenia,  in  a  minority  they  originate 
from  injury,  hernia,  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls,  or 
other  direct  mechanical  influence,  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  partisans  have  shed  much  ink  in  the  attempt 
to  claim  all  of  these  cases  exclusively  for  their  own  side  ; 
on  the  whole  those  who  have  argued  i::  favour  of  the 
mechanical  theories  have  met  with  most  success,  pre- 
sumably because  their  doctrines  appeared  to  lead  to 
practical  results,  but  their  victories  have  caused  much  un- 
profitable expenditure  on  pessaries,  trusses,  and  belts,  and 
an  even  larger  outlay  on  surgical  operations.  Dr.  Stiller's 
description  oi  the  characteristics  of  neurasthenia  agrees 
generally  with  that  usually  accepted;  he  lays  stress  upon 
the  long  narrow  thorax  with  small  epigastric  angle  that 
German  clinicians  regard  as  especially  associated  with  the 
tendency  to  ga3troptosis,  etc, ;  but  he  holds  the  constant 
and  fundamental  stigma  of  the  disease  to  be  the  presence 
of  a  floating  tenth  rib,  which  he  says  can  be  felt  more  or 
less  movable  at  the  costal  border.  He  enters  into  a  lengthy 
argument  with  numerous  opponents  who  have  been  unable 
to  verify  his  statements  regarding  this  sign,  to  which  he 
eeerns  to  attach  an  exaggerated  value,  and  by  this  insist- 
ence to  ran  some  risk  oi  making  his  work  ridiculous, 
•and  of  diverting  attention  from  the  main  proposition, 
namely,  that  these  derangements  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
depend  upon  a  consitutioual  condition  which  Is  a3  a  rule 
congenital  and  often  hereditary.  The  congenital  structural 
anomaly  constitutes  the  predisposition,  and  under  favour- 
able circumstances  the  disease  becomes  developed.  He 
contends  that  the  nervous  djspepsia  does  not  cause  the 
neurasthenia,  and  at  most  slightly  aggravates  it,  that  these 
patients  digest  perfectly  well  except  in  their  intervals  of 
nerve  depression;  nor  do  the  displacements  constitute 
causes,  for  as  age  advances  the  neurasthenic  symptoms 
disappear,  although  the  displacements  persist;  nor  does 
neurasthenia  accompany  the  grave  displacement  caused 
by  great  scrotal  herniae.  In  some  cases  the  displacement 
may  be  so  great  as  to  need  mechanical  relief,  and  where 
this  can  be  given  by  surgical  means  an  operation  may  be 
beneficial,  So  far  we  agree  with  our  author,  but  we  must 
part  company  with  him  when  he  relies  on  "  splashing "  as 
the  most  trustworthy  sign  oi  atonic  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  grasp  clearly  the  essential 
difference  between  dilatation  of  the  stomach  with  and 
without  pyloric  obstruction,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  he 
does  not  see  the  importance  of  food  stagnation  as  the  real 
indication  for  the  operation  of  gastroenterostomy,  or  the 
impropriety  ot  recommending  this  operation,  as  he  appears 
to  do  without  such  definite  evidence,  as  a  remedy  for 
atonic  dilatation ;  otherwise  the  treatment  he  recommends 
is  the  rest  cure,  or  Weir  Mitchell  treatment,  undoubtedly 
.the  means  most  likely  to  be  beneficial. 


DIGESTION  AND  METABOLISM.  ■-  —  r- 
The  physiology  of  digestion  involves  chemical  and 
physical  problems  of  such  a  delicate  kind,  and  informa- 
tion has  been  sought  in  so  many  directions  by  experi- 
ments upon  animals  beset  with  fallacies  and  open  to 
-interpretations  which  vary  with  each  observer,  that 
nothing  is  more  kaleidoscopic  than  the  picture  presented 
"by  this  subject  from  year  to  year,  and  no  presentation  of 
it,  however  carefully  compiled,  can  possess  more  than  a 
passing  value.  The  latest  accounts  of  the  state  of  these 
shifting  questions  must  be  gleaned  from  innumerable 
periodicals    and   the   published   proceedings  of  learned 

1  Die  AsthenisdK  K.^sHii'.iontkrankheit.  (Asthenia  Universalis  Con* 
•frenita  Morbus  Asthenicus.)  Von  Professor  Dr.  B.  stiller.  Stnttgart: 
fferdirjarul  Enke.    1907.    (Boy.  8vo,  pp.  235.    MS.) 


societies,  and  probably  few  but  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  are  able  to  keep  themselves  abreast 
of  the  discussions.  We  can  therefore  recognize  the  value 
of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer's  Physiology  of 
Alimentation,'1  which  is  an  honest  and  careful  attempt  to 
photograph  the  passing  show  and  fix  for  the  use  of 
students  the  present  position  of  the  problems  involved. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  work  is  that  of 
Cannon  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  movements  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  he  has 
studied  by  means  of  x  ray  photographs,  the  parts  being 
rendered  visible  by  the  ingestion  of  food  mixed  with 
bismuth;  Dr.  Fischer  has  been  enabled  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  plates,  and  the  whole  account  Is  worth 
reading. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Criemeu's  lectures  on  the  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  effects  of  means  of  gratification  on  the  human 
constitution,  specially  on  the  digestive  organs — tobacco, 
coffee,  and  tea  being  discussed  In  the  first  and  alcohol 
In  the  second.3  He  disagrees  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Ewald  that  the  use  of  these  "means  of  gratification" 
is  not  only  permissible  but  indispensable,  but  he  is 
more  lenient  with  regard  to  alcohol  than  tobacco,  coffee, 
or  tea,  although  tobacco  comes  under  the  heaviest  con- 
demnation. In  a  brief  historical  introduction  he  shows  how 
tobacco  had  to  overcome  the  strongest  opposition,  being 
prohibited  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  while  the 
lawa  of  1650  in  North  America  forbade  any  one  to  smoke 
under  the  age  of  21.  Cigars  came  into  use  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  author's  grand- 
father first  saw  cigavs  smoked  in  Paris  by  the  German 
army  of  occupation  in  1814.  Cigarettes  have  been  only 
Introduced  in  Germany  dnring  the  last  forty  years, 
Dr.  Craemer's  personal  experience  of  tobacco  was  un- 
favourable as  It  gave  rise  to  persistent  gastralgia,  palpita- 
tion and  los3  of  appetite ;  he  was  formerly  In  the  habit  of 
smoking  three  "  Dutch  cigars  "  a  day,  sometimes  going  as 
far  as  six  or  seven.  He  says  that  the  finest  cigars  contain 
the  smallest  percentage  of  nicotln,  but  he  speaks  of  cigars 
of  German  or  Dutch  manufacture,  and  seems  to  know 
little  about  Havana  cigars.  He  says  that  the  effects  of 
smoking  upon  the  pulse  and  blood  pressure  are  that  the 
pulse  frequency  is  increased  and  the  blood  pressure 
"  doubled,"  but  Hesse's  observations  (D.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
m<d ,  1907,  lxxxtx,  5-6)  show  that  the  increase  in 
frequency  is  "  slight ;'  and  the  increase  in  pressure 
not  constant,  sometimes  marked  but  never  doubled. 
Experiments  with  nicotin  injected  hypodermically  in 
animals  are  not  fairly  applicable  to  the  question  ;  nicotin 
is  no  doubt  a  violent  poison  and  if  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  that  contained  in  a  cigar  passed  into  the 
circulation  it  would  prove  fatal,  but  experience  shows  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  unattended  by  these  tremendous  risks 
or  followed  by  such  dire  results.  We  notice  that  the 
effects  he  quotes  of  so-called  "  nicotln-free  "  cigars  were  as 
bad  as  those  of  ordinary  cigars  or  worse.  In  speaking  of 
the  abuse  of  tobacco  he  mentions  twelve  to  fifteen  cigars 
and  thirty  to  filty  cigarettes  daily  !  It  appears  that  during 
the  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Hamburg  in  1892  the  tobacco 
workers enjoytdsomed?gree of  immurjity.  Tobacco, accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Craemer,  is  the  chief  cause  of  arterio-sclerosis,  but 
tobacco,  tea  and  coffee  alike  actinjuilously  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs.  He  estimatesthefood  value  of  beer  compared  to 
milk  as  three  to  four.  As  a  citizen  of  Munich  the  author  Is 
perl  a;s  inclined  to  say  what  he  can  in  favour  of  his  city's 
staple  product,  but  he  states  that  at  the  Pathological 
Institute  In  Munich  o  lly  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  show 
alcoholic  lesions;  while  at  Himburg,  where  spirits  are 
largely  drunk,  the  percentage  is  as  high  as  10  8.  He 
thinks  alcohol  may  be  used  in  moderation  with  advan- 
tage, and  he  complains  of  itj  fanatical  opponents,  who 
turn  their  weapons  against  those  who,  like  himself,  would 
allow  Its  moderate  u-e,  while  shutting  their  e-es  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee.  He  will  not 
atfmit  the  merit  of  total  abstinence  from  alcohol  when  the 
abstainer  smokes  tobacco  all  day.    In  our  opiolcn,  it  may 


■  The  Phymolngy  nf  Alimentation.  By  Dr.  Martin  H.  Fischer.  New 
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b?  allowed  that  there  are  people  who  use  tobacco,  tea,  and 
p-iff-e  to  excess,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  taken  in 
moderation,  and  the  temptation  to  e  xeess  Is  small,  while 
ifria  notorious  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  common  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  social  evils.  The  question 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  cannot  be  adequately  discussed 
when  its  effects  upon  the  digestive  organs  only  are  con- 
sidered. While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  people  some- 
times suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  poison  contained  in 
tobacco,  and  less  often  f i-om  those  in  coffee  and  tea,  yet 
such  accidents  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  when  we  read 
Dr.  Craemer's  indictment  of  these  for  the  most  part  harm- 
less articles,  we  think  that  it  would  be  equally  easy  to 
show  that  C02  being  a  poison  which  acts  on  the  nervous, 
respiratory,  and  vascular  systems,  the  constant  use  of 
soda  water  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  probable  cause  of 
the  prevalence  in  these  days  of  diseases  of  the  brain, 
lungs,  heart,  and  blood  vessels  ! 

We  have  already  (October  12th,  1907,  p.  989)  referred  to 
the  German  edition  of  which  the  third  volume  of  Meta- 
Inl.hin  and  Practical  Medicine  *  is  a  translation.  It  com- 
p'etesthe  translation  of  Professor  von  Nooreen's  standard 
textbook  for  which  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Walker  Hall,  As  previously  painted  ou*,  this  is  an 
especially  interesting  volume  to  practitioners  because  it 
d  scribes  the  pathology  of  metabolism — that  is  to  say,  the 
m  'tabolic  changes  which  occur  in  such  diseases  as  dia- 
betes mellitus,  gout  and  obesity,  and  the  influence  of 
physical  agencies,  whether  employed  as  remedies  or 
otherwise,  mineral  waters,  baths,  light,  x  rays,  radium, 
drugs,  and  of  poisons. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Those  acquainted  with  Professor  Bcnge's  textbook  on 
physiological  chemistry  will  remember  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  that  work  was  welcomed  on  its  first  appear 
ance.  This  feeling  was  due  not  so  much  to  Its  matter 
(though  that  was  excellent)  as  to  its  manner,  for  Bunge 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  show  that  the  subject  can  be 
treated  in  an  Interesting  style.  The  subject  of  bio- 
chemistry, which  has  become  so  large  and  important  of 
recent  years,  would  no  doubt  have  flourished  under  any 
circumstances  ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was 
books  like  Burjge's  which  gave  an  impetus  to  its  study 
and  development.  Physiological  chemistry,  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  exact,  is  rapidly  also  becoming  only  a  pari 
of  organic  chemistry,  and  for  the  medical  student  the 
most  important  part.  In  these  days,  when  every  pre- 
liminary science  ia  claiming  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
stad  nt  of  medicine— and  chemistry  la  a  subject  second 
to  none  in  the  loudriess  of  its  voice— it  Is  getting  more  and 
more  necessary  for  some  adjustment  of  these  conflicting 
claims  to  be  brought  about.  Among  other  subjects, 
organic  chemistry  will  have  to  limit  its  demands  to  those 
portions  which  b?ar  directly  on  the  work  of  the  physician. 
A  textbook  of  the  subject  is  therefore  to  be  desired,  and 
the  question,  Does  Professor  Bung* 'a  Textbook  of  Organic 
dhemutry  for  '  Medial  Students,"  which  Dr.  Aders 
Pi.immer  has  translated,  meet  the  demand  satisfactorily  P 
We  must  confess  we  are  disappointed ;  the  book  Is  not 
V  ry  different  from  the  ordinary  texjbook  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  lost  his  cunning. 
Flashes  of  his  old,  interesting  style  do  occur,  but  these  are 
few  and  far  between.  Perhaps  the  subject  is  one  that 
does  not  lend  itself  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  Dr.  Adera 
Glimmer  13  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on  the  excel- 
lence' of  his  translation,  but  also  on  the  numerous 
interpolated  paragraphs  In  which  he  has  supplemented 
Bunge s  work  and  filled  in  his  omissions.  The  book  in 
written  as  a  series  of  lectures,  aa  was  Bunge's  previous 
work.  This,  however,  is  only  a  fiction ;  there  is  but  little 
of  the  lecture  style  in  the  chapters,  and  if  they  ever  were 
really  lectures,  the  German  student  must  be  more  patient 
than  his  English  confrere,  for  each  la  of  inordinate  length, 
1  Metabolism  ami  t'ractiml  Medicine.  BTcarTrorTNoorden  Vol  in 
n  '  °,  lT\vorey«,uMV"]"\hm     «"1M«S  liMM  Under    hi  Editorship 
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and  is  packed  with  information.  The  book  ia  undoubtedly 
a  useful  and  accurate  one ;  it  ia  only  the  fact  that  its 
author  has  not  lived  up  to  his  previous  reputation  as  a 
striking  writer  that  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment we  have  expressed. 

In  these  days  of  almost  universal  research  in  the  realm 
of  bio-chemistry,  Dr.  Frankel's  excellent  work8  will  be 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy 
compendia  of  data.  It  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  workers  in  physiological  laboratories.  It  is 
a  mine  of  information,  and  the  references  given  to  the 
original  memoirs  from  which  'he  facts  are  gatheied  will 
prove  most  useful.  It  is  a  bock  which  is  of  no  UEe  to  the 
medical  student,  and  is  not  intended  for  him.  It  appeals 
to  the  advanced  worker,  and  to  those  engaged  in  original 
research.  As  its  title  implies,  it  is  written  from  the 
chemical  point  of  view ;  there  is  little  of  biological  interest 
in  it  except  indirectly.  Bio- chemistry,  or  physiologies!, 
chemistry,  as  it  is  still  sometimes  called,  is  gradually 
belrg  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  organic  chemistry. 
From  the  high-and-dry  standpoint  of  pure  science  this 
is  advantageous ;  but  to  the  practical  medical  man  and 
biologist  it  is  a  pity  that  specialization  should  lead  to  his 
neglecting  what  is  epsentlal  and  important.  He  is  apt 
not  to  see  the  wood  because  of  the  trees.  The  jargon  of 
the  ultraspeclalist  is  rapidly  becoming  a  foreign  language 
even  to  the  disciples  of  allied  branches  of  science. 
Dr.  Frankel  has  produced  a  work  which  exhibits  these- 
faults.  It  1b  not  a  book  one  can  sit  down  to  and  read 
with  pleasure.  As  a  catalogue  of  facts,  figures,  and 
formulae  it  is  admirable,  but  like  most  catalogues  it  Is 
not  interesting. 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  FACIAL  BONES.  ~~ 

Dr.  Le  Double's  Treatise  on  the  variations  of  the  bumati 
face  bones  and  their  morphological  significance7  is  a 
continuation  of  his  work  of  the  variations  of  the  bones  of 
the  human  cranium  to  which  attention  was  directed  in 
these  pages  on  April  16tb,  1904,  p.  896.  Dr.  Le  Double- 
has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  variations,  and  the 
present  volume  is  as  readable,  clear  and  comprehensive 
as  those  which  he  has  previously  published.  In  it  be 
discusses  all  the  known  variations  of  the  bones  of  the 
human  face,  and  draws  attention  to  their  relationship  tc- 
the  conditions  met  with  as  a  general  rule  In  lower  forma. 
He  distinctly  disclaims,  however,  any  intention  of  support- 
ing the  view  held  by  some  anatomists  that  all  variations 
met  with  in  the  human  body  are  atavistic  or  reverfive, 
for  as  he  quite  fairly  points  out  he  has  always  maintained 
that  three  classes  of  variations  can  be  defined.  FlrBt  the 
atavistic  or  regressive,  which  are  returns  to  a  more  primi- 
tive condition.  Second,  variations  which  may  be  described 
ns  progressive  and  which  are  due  to  the  tendency  for 
adaptation  which  is  so  strongly  marked  In  many  living 
forms.  Third,  variations  which  are  neither  regressive  nor 
progressive  but  are  distinct  variations  from  any  normaS 
type.  The  subject  dealt  with, as  Dr.  Le  Double  points  out, 
is  not  only  of  interest  to  the  anatomist  but  also  to  the 
physician  and  surgeon,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  variations 
'vhich  may  be  expected  to  occur  will  often  enable  a  correct 
diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  it  will  suggest  plans  of  treat- 
ment by  which  a  successful  result  may  be  obtained.  The 
book  is  well  printed  from  good  type  and  it  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  figures  which  are  not  elaborate,  but  which 
serve  admirably  to  elucidate  the  subject  uoder  discussion. 


<<inderer  BertlcksicMigung  der  chcmlschtm 
Arbeittmethodfn  [Descriptive  Bio-Clieim^try,  with  special  reference 
10  chemical  methods.]  By  Dr.  Sigmiind  Fritnfeel,  Doceut  fnr 
medkinisclio  Chemie  an  der  Wiener  Universltiit.  Wiesbaden  :  7  F. 
Berginanu  ;  and  Glasgow  :  F.  Uauermeister.  1907.  (Super-royal  8vo, 
pp  651.) 

7  Traiti   ih*   ]'nria!ii>ux  i!<_-»  0,<  de  In  Face  de  VHovnne  ct  levr  ! 
cation  an  i»,nn  r/Y  /  >. <  '/,'  i  inthrdpologie  Zoolotfique.     By  M.  le  Dr.  K.  Le 
Double.     Paris  :  Yigot  Frercs.    1S06.    (Demy  8vo,  pp.  471 ,  1  plate,  U-. 
figs.    Fr.  25.) 


Tiik  Portuguese  Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
sleeping  sickness  on  the  Ilhado  Principe  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  is  now  at  work.  For  the  purposes  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  island  ha.«  been  divided  into  four  zones.  Of  the 
northern  of  these  Dr  Annibal  Correta  Mendes,  head  of  the 
expedition,  has  charge;  Dr.  Damas  Mora  is  working  in  the- 
north-east,  Dr.  Bernardo  Bruto  da  Cost*  in  the  south,  and 
Dr.  Arnaldo  JotsO  Villela  in  the  west. 
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Yearbook* 
We  have  exhausted  our  vocabulary  of  praise  in 
mentioning  the  previous  editions  of  Who's  Who,  and  can 
only  say  with  regard  to  the  issue  for  19- 81  that  it  appears 
to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  its  predecessors.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  test  the  previous  editions  in  the  course  of 
business  in  many  directions  and  seldom  in  vain,  and  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  misled.  The  present  volume  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  last,  but  the  price  remains  the  same, 
10s.  net.  Events  subsequent  to  September  30th,  1907.  are 
not  recorded.  The  Who*  Who  Yearbook,  1908,*  is  a  kind 
of  supplement ;  it  contains  lists  of  officials,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  consuls,  of  colleges  with  their  officers, 
of  newspapers,  and  of  clubs  and  societies  ;  it  is  furnished 
with  an  adequate  index. 

Wnitaker's  Almanack  for  190S3  is  the  fortieth  annual 
volume.  The  editor  announces  with  pardonable  pride 
that  by  reconstruction  and  rearrangement  he  has  been 
able  to  add  two  pages  to  the  index,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  references  to  close  on  5,000,  and  undoubtedly 
increasing  the  utility  of  the  volume.  The  article  on 
remarkable  occurrences  has  been  recast,  and  now  serves 
as  a  dictionary  of  dates  for  the  period  from  November  1st, 
19C6,  to  October 31st,  1907.  There  is  an  article  on  employers' 
liability,  curiously  not  indexed  under  that  title,  dealing 
with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  under  which  it  is 
indexed  :  from  this  article  we  take  leave  to  quote  the 
following  passage  in  reference  to  doctors  and  nurses : 
"  Probably  on  the  technical  gTound  that  a  doctor  in 
regular  and  long- continued  attendance  on  a  patient  is 
a  contractor  doing  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and 
not  under  the  control  of  the  employer,  a  medical 
attendant  could  not  claim  compensation.  Among  other 
doubtful  cases  are  trained  nurses.  A  regular  atten- 
dant on  a  permanent  invalid  would  in  all  probabilty 
be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  a  children's  nurse  cr 
a  valet,  and  be  entitled  to  compensation;  but  a  professional 
nurse,  engaged  for  the  course  of  a  particular  illness  or  acci- 
dent, might  on  the  one  hand  be  considered  a  '  casual ' 
employee,  or  perhaps  be  regarded  as  technically  a  '  con- 
tractor,' and  thus  not  be  entitled  to  compensation.  It 
seems  clear  that  if  a  professional  nurse  is  regularly  em- 
ployed by  an  institution  which  pays  the  nurse  and  is  paid 
by  the  employer,  the  nurse  could  claim  compensation 
from  the  institution.  It  is  probable  that  a  doctor's 
assistant,  if  in  receipt  of  less  than  £250  a  year,  and  a 
curate,  if  they  are  regarded  as  working  under  the  direct 
orders  of  their  superiors,  would  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion ;  as  also,  apparently,  would  be  school  masters  and 
school  teachers.''  The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  if  an 
odd  man  be  occasionally  employed  to  carry,  for  instance, 
a  professional  bag  or  even  personal  luggage  for  an 
employer  who  is  travelling  on  business,  the  employer 
would  be  liable  ;  if  he  is  travelling  for  amusement  he 
would  not  be  liable  :  but  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
this  reassuring  statement  is  somewhat  mitigated  when 
we  go  on  to  read  that  a  golf  club  which  employed  a 
caddie  would  be  liable,  and  that  possibly  a  member  of 
the  club  who  played  habitually  and  engaged  the  same 
caddie  would  be  personally  liable.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Act  is  full  of  anomalies,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  its  exact  effect  is  settled.  We  may  also  call 
attention  to  a  very  excellent  short  article  on  the  cost 
of  old-age  pensions  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Bassett,  and  to 
another  short  article  explaining  the  functions  of  the  Public- 
Trustee  appointed  under  the  recent  Act. 

Whitaker's  Peerage.  Baronetage,  Knightage,  awl  Companion- 
age,*  makes  its  appearance  for  the  twelfth  time.  Its  scope 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title  ;  a  special  feature  is 
that  all  the  names  are  in  one  alphabetical  list. 

In  the  new  Yearbook  of  Scientific  and  Learned  Sccieties,5 
which  has  now  made  its  twenty-fourth  annual  appearance, 
the  various  bodies  mentioned  are  divided  into  fifteen 
sections,  that  devoted  to  medicine  being  considerably  the 
largest.    It  would  appear  that  there  are  in  Eagland,  Wales, 


1  Who's  BTio,  IMS.    London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.    (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  2040.) 

»  W»©'«  Who  yearbook,  IMS.  (Cr.  8vo,  pp.  155.    Is.) 

3  WMtaker't  A  London:  J.  Whitaker  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
(Cr.Svo.  pp.  S60.     2s.  6d  ) 

4  WhUuker'i    Peeraoc.    IMS.  London :    Whitaker    and    Sons,  Ltd. 
(Cr.Sro.  op.  836.    3s."  6d) 

5  rue   yearbook   of  :■•  '    Itemed  SotitUes.     London: 
Charles  Griffin  aud  Co.    1907.    (Pp.  341.    7s.  6d.) 


>cotUnd,  and  Ireland  together  considerably  over  200 
iea  connected  with  the  science  of  medicine,  though 
exception  should  probably  be  taken  to  the  mention  in  tlr's 
connexion  of  one  society  which  receives  notice,  the 
Phrenological  Society.  Apart  from  its  great  value  as  a 
book  of  reference,  the  fact  that  the  volume  includes  a  list 
of  the  principal  papers  read  at  the  leading  societies  adds  a 
special  interest  to  it,  for  by  running  through  its  pages  it  is 
possible  to  gauge  the  trend  of  current  thought  in  various 
branches  of  medicine. 


MEDICAL   AND    SURGICAL   APPLIANCES. 

An  Ototcape, 
I'r.  William  Lloyd  (London)  has  devised  an  otoscope 
for  which  he  claims  the  following  advantages,  namely : 
(1)  The  end  piece,  that  is,  the  piece  which  is  inserted  in 
the  patient's  ear,  is 
made  in  several  sizes, 
so  as  to  fit  a  large  or 
small  meatus.  (2)  It 
can  easily  be  rendered 
sterile  by  boiling  or  by 
immersion  in  antiseptic 
solution,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to 
the  surgeon  when  he  has  several  septic  ears  to  exa- 
mine. (3)  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  possessing 
more  than  one  otoscope.  The  instrument  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hanbnrys,  Limited,  4S,  Wigmore 
Street,  W. 

Cupping  lastntmentfor  Cerrix  Uteri. 
Dr.  Alexander  Duke  (London,  W.)writes  :  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  simple  instrument  designed  by  me,  and 
made  by  Messrs.  Hewlett  and  Son,  Charlotte  Street,  E.G., 
which  will  be  found  useful  more  especially  fcr  dry  or  wet 
cupping  of  the  cervix  uteri.  By  the  latter  proceeding  I 
have  given  much  relief  to  the  vertical  headache  com- 
plained of  so  often  during  the  menopause.    It  will  also 


help  to  remove  unhealthy  secretions,  and  thus  prepare  the 
part  for  the  usual  application  of  liquid  escharotics  (as  in 
cases  of  endometritis,  etc.).  The  cup  at  the  top  of  the 
instrument  is  pressed  up  firmly,  so  as  to  embrace  the  osand 
point  of  cervix  ;  the  handle  is  then  drawn  down,  and  a 
half  turn  of  the  ring  at  the  base  will  engage  the  pin  in  the 
angle  of  the  slot.  The  cup  can  be  left  on  as  long  as 
required,  producing  local  congestion  or  hyperaemia  (some- 
thing like  Bier's  method).  Another  use  for  the  instrument 
will  be  found  during  the  operation  for  supravaginal 
amputation,  when  the  part  is  too  friable  tote  held  by 
volsella. 


THE   SWEDISH    ROYAL   COMMITTEE    ON 

TUBERCULOSIS.* 

The  population  of  Sweden  in  1904  numbered  5  260,811,  of 
whom  4,071,494  resided  in  the  country  and  1,189.317  in 
towns.  During  1905  there  were  82,262  deaths,  of  which 
9,717  were  due  to  tubtrculosis.  Calculated  upon  the 
population  of  1904,  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  was 
2  26  per  1,000.  Tuberculosis  is  most  frequent  In  the 
north  and  west  of  the  country,  Skaraborg,  Jemtland, 
Blekinge,  and  Gottland  also  furnishing  high  mortality 
from  this  cause. 

The  Committee  instituted  a  special  Inquiry  as  to  the 
occurrence  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis  during  February, 
March,  and  April,  19C6.  Lists  of  queries  were  issued  to 
medical  practitioners,  and  1,215  replies  were  received. 
These  represented  92  per  cent,  of  the  number  issued.  The 
reports  dealt  with  14  538  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Of  these 
cases  26  2  per  cent,  were  treated  "  at  home,"  41.2  per  cent, 
at  sanatoriums,  and  32  6  elsewhere.  Theie  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  esses  could  be  treated  "at 
home"  more  easily  in  the  country  than  In  the  towns. 
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That  tuberculosis  is  raorc  common  amorjgsf  the  indigent 
1b  shown  by  the  fact  that  51.7  pn-  cent,  of  the  total  cases 
occu-red  in  the  poorer  clasnes,  37  per  cent  in  the  middlf, 
and  8.5  per  cent,  in  the  upper  classes.  It  ia  oi  interest  to 
note  that,  despite  the  ease  with  which  case3  of  tuber- 
culosis  can  be  treated    In    the   "free  air"  of    Sweden, 

54  6  per  cent,  of  their  poor  are  treated  in  sanatoriums. 
From  the  experience  gained  from  a  consideration  of  a 

large  number  of  cases,  the  Committee  place  the  duration 
of  tuberculosis  at  about  3i  years  from  it3  first  manifesta- 
tion Calculated  at  this  rate,  5.7  per  1,000  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Sweden  are  tuberculous. 

During  1905  In  93  towns  there  was  a  mortality  from 
phthisis  of  2,861  persons,  a  death  rate  of  2.41,  the  average 
length  of  the  disease  being  2  3  years.  For  the  same 
period,  in  the  country,  J,he  deatbs  numbered  7206,  giving 
a  mortality  rate  of  1.77,  the  average  length  of  the  disease 
being  1 11  years, 

As  regards  age,  8  7  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculous'subjects 
were  under  15  years,  77.3  per  cent,  between  15  and  50 
years,  and  14  per  cent,  over  50  5  ears. 

In  spite  of  the  excess  oi  females  ia  Stockholm,  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  51  9  p?r  cent,  were 
males  and  48  1  per  cent,  females.  In  the  country,  how- 
ever, the  tables  are  turned,  the  males  averaging  46  5  per 
cent,  and  the  females  53  5  per  cent.  The  maximum  age 
for  malea  Is  between  20  and  25  years  in  the  country,  and 
25  and  30  years  in  the  towns.  In  Stockholm  a  second 
maximum  appears  between  50  and  55  years.  That  for 
females  in  the  country  is  30  to  35  years,  and  in  the  towns 
25  to  30  years.  In  the  capital  there  is  also  a  second 
maximal  period  between  50  and  55  years. 

Marriage  appears  to  increase  the  liability  to  tubercu- 
losa in  both  men  and  women,  except  during  the  period  of 

55  to  65  years  of  age,  when  the  results  of  the  abuse  of 
alcohol,  etc.,  are  most  evident 

With  regard  to  occupation,  tuberculosis  is  most  frequent 
in  tobacco  workers,  potters,  printers,  bookbinders,  photo- 
graphers. A  high  percentage  Is  reached  among  waiters 
and  hotel  servants,  in  whom  alcohol  may  play  a  part.  The 
following  abstract  gives  the  average  number  of  cases  per 
1,000  in  the  particular  occupations : 

Ca-ies  of  Tuberculoid  per  1,000  Individuals  Engaged  in  the 
Respective  Occupations. 


Males. 

Females. 

Females, 
Married, 

without 
Profession. 

Children  under 
15  'Vears. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agriculture 

177 

235 

2  44 

0  42 

!       0  39 

Miners        

6.21? 

- 

5.15 

0.59 

1       2.10 

Ironworkers 

9  04 

1193 

4.62 

0  89 

1       1.64 

Carpenters  

6.33 

_ 

4. 02 

1.04 

1       173 

Painters     , 

8  95 

- 

5.63 

1.41 

197 

Tobacco-workers .. 

17.02 

35  52 

7.23 

Potters       

15.82 

15.24 

20 

i 

Printers,      Litho- 
graphers, etc.  .. 

21.77 

19  12 

8.46 

Bookbinders 

24.24 

33  48 

2  98 

aphers   ... 

16  OS 

1     ,1 

3  72 

Postal    Officials.) 

To  1  cgr  a  )■  h  1 
Clerks.      Tele-  ( 
phone  Clerks   J 

9.04 

21.12 

9.42 

| 

Waiters            ..  I 

Hotel  Bi 

17  11 

4  78 

- 

Bom     tic  Bervants 

8  71 

4.92 

7.51 

Some  of  the  vacancies  recently  announced  on  the  Livery 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  still 
remain  to  be  rilled.  The  advantages  of  membership 
Include  a  right  to  vote  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  the 
City,  participation  in  the  not  infrequent  hospitality  dis- 
pensed by  the  Society,  and  the  probability  of  assistance 
being  rendered  in  the  hour  of  need,  should  it  ever  occur. 
The  Society  has  a  fund  out  of  which  pensions  of  £50  can 
be  allotted  to  those  of  its  members  who  are  in  distressed 
circumstances,  while  widows  of  its  members  may  be 
annually  awarded  a  sum  of  £20  in  the  same  circumstances. 


ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON   VIVISECTION. 
Third  Report. 

(Cjiitinvedfrom  p.  US!.) 
Professor  Sohiifer's  Evidence  (continued). 
Asked  by  Dr.  Wilson  whether  many  of  the  reeults  of 
brain  experiments  had  not  been  rather  contradictors  and 
practically  of  very  little  value  in  brain  surgery,  Professor 
Schafer  said  he  should  think  not ;  but  Sir  Victor  Hcreley 
would  give  them  the  best  evidence  on  that  point.  They 
were  not  contradictor},  so  far  as  animals  were  concerned. 
He  admitted  that  experimentation  on  animals  had  done 
nothing  for  insanity  ;  as  regards  epilepsy,  he  said  probably 
not,  but  be  did  not  know.  He  did  not  think  hie  own 
mapping  out  of  brain  functions  in  animals  was  dis- 
puted by  other  physiologists,  except  in  unimportant 
details.  He  thought  the  analogy  between  the  brain 
of  a  moakey  and  that  of  a  man  vras  fairly  com- 
plete, as  had  been  shown  by  cases  in  which  the 
brain  had  been  exposed  in  man.  In  such  cases  it  had 
been  repeatedly  found  that  excitation  of  the  same  or  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  brain  in  man  to  that  which 
yielded  a  certain  result  in  a  monkey  would  give  the  same 
result.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  in  all  these  experi- 
ments on  monkeys  a  great  deal  of  pain  must  be  suffered 
afterwards  when  the  animal  was  under  observation,  the 
witness  said  there  was  absolutely  no  sign  of  it.  The 
animal  was  in  g,  perfectly  normal  condition,  ate  its  food, 
and  ran  about  the  cage,  except  for  such  paralysis  as 
might  have  been  pioduced  as  the  result  of  the  operation. 
If  there  was  any  sign  of  pain  they  would  immediately 
kill  the  animal,  but  they  had  never  had  occasion  to  do 
this  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods.  Ex- 
periments performed  before  the  Introduction  of  anti- 
septics might  well  have  been  painful,  because  inflam- 
mation was  then  possible.  But  there  was  no  such  thing 
now.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  all  know- 
ledge was  useful,  but  what  would  be  applicable  to 
medicine  or  surgery  he  could  not  at  the  moment  say.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  Pasteur's  experiments  upon 
fermentation  would  be  applicable  to  medicine  and  sur 
gery  ?  Who  would  have  taougbt  that  there  was  useful 
knowledge  in  them?  And  yet  that  had  led  to  the  whole 
of  Listerism.  Aseptic  surgery  was  the  most  complete 
carrying  out  of  Listerism.  The  principle  of  Listerism 
was  the  elimination  of  micro-organisms ;  they  could  be 
eliminated  by  antiseptics  or  by  asepsis.  His  experience 
was  derived  from  animals  alone,  but  that  experience  was 
very  extensive,  and  he  had  never  seen  any  sign  of  pain  in 
an  animal  which  had  been  anaesthetized  during  an  opera- 
tion and  treated  either  antiseptlcally  or  aseptically  after- 
wards. There  were  certain  partB  of  an  animal  that  could 
not  be  treated  antiseptlcally,  because  the  antiseptic  itself 
might  be  a  source  of  irritation ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  It 
was  safe  to  apply  a  certain  amount  of  antiseptic  to  the 
outside  of  a  wound,  because  it  ensured,  especially  In 
animals  in  which  one  could  not  clearjse  Ihe  skin  so 
thoroughly  as  could  be  done  in  man,  that  there  should 
be  no  invasion  of  germs  from  the  outside.  In  reply  to 
Dr.  Gaskell,  he  said  he  had  not  had  deaths  by  giving 
atropine  with  chloroform,  with  careful  administration; 
without  atropine,  with  the  most  careful  attention,  one 
might  have  deaths.  He  thought  the  method  was  chiefly 
confined  to  his  laboratories.  Asked  if  in  his  time  at 
University  College  such  a  course  for  advanced  students 
was  ever  given  as  was  described  In  the  Shambles  of 
Science,  he  said  he  thought  that  was  an  innovation.  He 
thought  it  a  very  good  innovation.  It  seemed  to  him 
from  what  he  had  read  and  from  what  came  out  in  the 
case  of  BayiiES  v.  Coleiidge  that  reasonable  care  was 
taken  that  the  students  should  be  bona  fide  students  and 
should  be  advanced  students.  Asked  whether  he  would 
advocate  aDy  change  in  the  law  as  it  was  at  present 
administered  cr  stated  In  theJAct,  he  read  the  following 
statement 

Although  the  Act  has  not  been  without  benefit,  because  it 
hasgivfnto  al!  Intelligent  laymen  a  definite  assurance  that 
no  wanton  cruelties  (such  as  were  basely  insinuated  before  the 
system  of  licensing  and  inspection  was  instituted)  are  pos- 
sible, and  the  reports  have  shown  that  all  experiments  are 
carried  out  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  pain,  and  in  99 
out  of  100  cases  ore  absolutely  painless  from  beginning  to 
end— it  must  ba  admitted  that  it  somewhat  tends  to  hamper 
research.  There  Is  often  too  great  adeley  in  tbe  allowing 
certificates,  and  by  tha  tiros  the  inhibition  to  use  them  Is 
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removed  (the  normal  period  of  inhibition  being  one  week 
according  to  the  Act,  and  the  actual  period  of  detention 
being  often  very  much  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Btate),  the  best  opportunity  for  conducting  the 
experiments  may  have  lapsed.  It  was  quite  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  Act  that  all  certificates  should  be 
granted  by  two  eminent  medical  or  scientific  authorities, 
and  although  poser  was  taken  to  disallow  or  suspend 
a  certificate  which  bad  been  granted,  nevertheless  this  was 
obviously  Intended  only  to  be  used  in  case  of  any  abuse  or 
infringement  of  the  Act.  The  Act  nowhere  giv9S  power  to  the 
Seoretary  of  State  to  impose  any  conditions  on  the  certificates, 
but  this  power  has  been  illegally  assumed  by  successive  Secre- 
taries, and  certificates  are  thereby  materially  modified  and 
their  usefulness  seriously  impaired.  I  would  like  to  give  an 
instance  of  that  which  occurred  to  myself.  I  mentioned  two 
experiments  which  I  performed  on  animals  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  drowning.  I  asked  for  permission  to 
perform  certain  experiments  without  general  anaesthesia, 
because  I  was  anxious  to  determine  whether  every 
condition  was  exactly  the  same  without  anaesthesia  as 
with  anaesthesia  ;  accordingly,  I  asked  for  permission  to  put  a 
cannula  into  the  artery  of  a  dog's  leg  with  complete  local 
anaesthesia — cocaine,  and  during  the  drowning  to  make  an 
experiment  upon  the  blood  pressure  in  that  dog.  I  obtained  a 
certificate  for  that  purpose,  but  there  was  written  over  that 
certificate,  "The  preliminary  operation  which  is  suggested 
under  local  anaesthesia  is  hereby  disallowed  "  (or  words  to  that 
effect).  I  consider  that  that  was  an  illegal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  had  no  remedy  because  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  simply  have  disallowed  the  certificate 
altogether,  and  I  was  compelled  to  do  the  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  This  I  put  forward  as  an  instance  of 
a  research,  and  an  important  research,  being  hampered  by  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  acting,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  ascertain,  without  expert  advice,  and,  indeed,  contrary  to 
such  advice.  To  enforce  this  illegal  position  the  threat  of 
suspension  of  the  certificate  is  held  over  the  head  of  the 
applicant.  Further,  all  applications  are  referred,  first,  to  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Medicine  by  Research  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  the  Inspector  under  the  Act.  I  do  not  object 
to  a  confidential  reference  to  the  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Medicine  by  Research,  because  that  Association  is 
composed  of  experts  on  th9  subject  who  are  very  capable  of 
forming  a  judgement  as  to  the  expediency  of  proposed  experi- 
ments, and  their  judgement  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
is  called  upon  to  decide  on  any  doubtful  question;  neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  conceded  that  even  this  Is  clearly  outside  the 
four  corners  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Inspector  has 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  expert  upon  the  subject  of  physiology  or  pathology  or 
pharmacology  ;  he  has  no  special  knowledge  ol  what  is  or  is  not 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  special 
branches  of  these  subjects  ;  his  duties  are  defined  by  the  Act, 
and  consist  in  visiting  registered  places  for  securing  a  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Personally,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  any  advice  which  may  have 
been  given  by  the  present  or  past  Inspectors  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  abuse  of  the  position  of  the  Inspector  h8s 
come  out  very  glaringly  in  the  evidenoe  of  the  Inspector  for 
Ireland,  whose  advice  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  for  a 
time  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  grantors  of  certificates. 
I  have  studied  the  Act  carefully,  and  I  can  find  nothing  in  its 
provisions  which  warrants  an  appeal  being  made  from  the 
experts  who  are  authorized  to  grant  certificates  to  officials  who 
are  not  experts  in  the  science  and  are  not  conversant  with  the 
necessities  of  the  investigation  proposed  to  ba  employed.  That 
is  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  present  restrictions.  I  would 
strongly  deprecate,  on  behal  f  both  of  the  Roj  al  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh and  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  imposition  of 
any  further  restrictions  whatever.  Any  res  trictior  s  on  scientific 
work  are  detrimental  to  its  progress,  and  further  restrictions 
of  experiments  on  animals  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  pro- 
gress of  physiology  and  medical  science  in  this  country.  Since 
the  revival  of  scientific  medicino  in  the  last  two  centuries 
we  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  contributing  to  its  progress. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  more  regard  paid  to  the 
ethical  aspect  of  the  treatment  of  animals,  and  the  care  which 
has  always  been  exercised  by  physiologists  in  this  country  to 
prevent  pain  in  the  performance  of  experiments  is  a  reflection 
of  a  general  sentiment  which  animates  all  classes  of  society. 
(The  callousness  of  the  laity  generally  with  regard  to  the 
sufferings  which  are  inflicted  upon  animals  Intended  for  the 
table,  or  which  are  involved  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  is  due,  I 
believe,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  sheer  ignorance.) 
Nevertheless,  I  have  not  found  any  disregard  of  animal 
suffering  to  prevail  amongst  phjsiologists  and  medical 
men  of  other  countries,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some 
countries  the  people  generally  are  far  more  callous  regarding 
animals  than  are  we  ourselves.  It  is  strange  that  this  should 
be  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  use  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
medical  and  scientific  knowledge.  In  snlte  of  the  fact  thsi 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  astual  amount  of 
pain  inflicted  is  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  resnlts 
achieved  and  compared  with  that  which  is  daily  and  hourly 
Inflicted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  commerce.    Even 


quite  recently  a  clause  was  Inserted  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  stray  and  unclaimed  dogs  seized  by  tbe  police 
being  employed  for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  silliness  of  such  a  regulation  is  self-apparent,  for  these 
animals  are  condemned  to  die,  and  are  in  many  cases  killed  by 
a  process  of  suffocation  ;  at  the  best  they  are  killed  by  the 
same  anaesthetic  as  would  be  employed  in  the  laboratory  ;  acd 
the  result  is  that  other  dogs  have  to  be  killed  in  the  laboratory 
and  the  number  of  animals  sacrificed  is  increased  by  so  many. 
Who  benefits  by  this  ?    Certainly  not  the  canine  race. 

The  necessity  of  employing  dogs  has  been  emphasized  by 
others  who  have  given  evidence,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  No  other  animals  are  available  for  experiments 
in  important  fields  of  physiology.  Among  these"  I  would 
instance  experiments  upon  the  heart  and  circulation,  upon 
the  secreting  glands  aDd  the  digestive  system,  upon  the 
kidneys  and  the  formation  of  the  constituents  of  urine,  upon 
Ijmph  formation,  upon  metabolism,  and  lastly,  experiments 
on  the  nervous  system,  in  certain  of  which  animals  which  can 
be  trained  must  be  employed.  Dogs  are  the  only  animals 
which  are  available  for  many  such  experiments. 
Asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  II 
animals  kept  alive  under  Certificate  B  were  not  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  be  kept  In  the  laboratory  in  which  they 
were  operated  upon — that  they  might  go  to  a  farm,  for 
Instance — he  said,  Certainly,  if  that  was  the  ease,  It  was 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  detrimental.  The  new  place 
would  be  registered.  Asked  if  he  would  also  agree  that 
authorized  laboratory  assistants  should  be  allowed  to  do 
Inoculations,  he  said  he  would  like  to  reserve  his  opinion 
on  that.  To  Sir  William  Church,  who  said  that  at  the 
present  time  it  was  a  great  infliction  that  the  head,  who  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  who  held  a  licence  in  connexion 
with  that  research,  should  have  to  spend  all  his  time  in 
making  100  or  200  inoculations,  the  witness  replied  that  he 
would  certainly  agree  that  the  change  indicated  should  be 
made.  He  would  be  inclined  to  confine  the  Act  to  warm- 
blooded animals ;  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  cold-blooded 
animals  felt  in  the  same  way  that  warm-blooded  animals 
did.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he  did  not  use 
morphine.  He  used  to  employ  it  more  often,  but  now  he 
used  atropine,  and  they  were  somewhat  antagonistic.  A 
sufficient  dose  of  morphine  absolutely  removed  all 
signs  of  pain.  In  reply  to  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers 
he  said  he  thought  licences  and  certificates  under 
the  Act  ought  to  be  granted  to  physiologists  who 
had  not  any  medical  qualification.  Physiology  was 
only  accidentally  and  incidentally  a  medical  science, 
and  must  be  treated  as  an  independent  science. 
Asked  if  his  method  of  resuscitating  the  drowned  had 
been  communicated  to  tbe  Pioyal  Humane  Society,  he  said 
it  was  only  communicated  by  his  having  sent  a  copy  ol 
the  paper  to  the  secretary.  It  was  adopted  by  individual 
Instructors  In  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  thought  it 
unfortunate  that  the  Loyal  Humane  Society,  the  Life- 
saving  Society,  and  the  National  Life  Boat  Institution  had 
none  ol  them  taken  it  up,  although  it  was  becoming  widely 
known  to  medical  men.  His  method  was  very  much 
easier  to  teach,  and  much  easier  to  practise.  It  could  be 
done  by  one  man  or  one  woman,  or  even  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
He  believed  many  lives  would  be  saved  if  it  were  generally 
known,  because  it  could  be  applied  so  promptly  and  easily. 
Asked  as  to  the  testing  of  drugs  on  animals,  be  said  if 
one  took  a  drug  that  one  knew  nothing  about,  and 
administered  it  to  a  man,  first,  there  was  a  certain 
element  ol  danger ;  secondly,  one  could  only  judge  ol  its 
action  upon  man  by  external  signs,  whereas  upon  animals 
one  could  judge  very  accurately  Its  action  on  different 
organs  ol  the  body.  One  could  not  do  that  on  man. 
Asked  as  to  homoeopathic  experiments,  he  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  danger  in  the  doses  that  homoeo- 
paths gave.  He  was  no  authority  on  homoeopathy,  but  he 
would  put  an  extreme  case:  Suppose  a  new  drug  having 
such  a  powerlul  action  as  cobra  venom,  and  suppose  one 
tested  it  in  ever  so  small  a  dose  upon  a  man,  It  would 
probably  kill  him.  In  reply  to  Sir  Mackenzie  Chalmers, 
he  said  he  was  very  strongly  ol  opinion  that  to  complete 
the  education  of  a  man  who  was  going  to  practise  as  a 
doctor,  he  should  see  certain  experiments  on  animals.  He 
had  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  by  seeing  these 
experiments  certain  individuals  got  a  desire  to  perform 
cruel  experiments.  Asked  as  to  the  suggestion  that  In 
demonstration  experiments,  as  well  as  others,  very  light 
anaesthesia  was  practised,  he  said  that  that  was  certainly 
contrary  to  the  fact.  In  his  laboratory  during  bis 
37  years'  teaching,  the  animals  never  made  purposive 
movements   and    struggled.      If  one  killed    the  aclma 
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by  pithing,  there  would  be  movement  of  muscles, 
which  would  not  be  ion  ttary  movements,  but  simply  due 
to  exitation  of  the  motor  nerves  that  were  being  cut 
through.  Bat  the  U3nal  plan  was  to  kill  the  animals  with 
chlcroform.  They  pushed  it  rather  further,  or  injected 
cbl)roforoi  into  the  blood  vessels,  which  ktlled  them 
immediately.  On  its  beirg  put  to  him  that  Miss  Hageby 
spoke  to  hear'tg  cries  from  some  of  the  animals  seen 
under  demonstrations,  he  said  it  bad  never  happened 
when  he  had  been  prereat.  He  should  think  it  was  quite 
impossible.  Tn  reply  to  farther  questions,  he  said  it  was 
well  known  that  when  an  anaesthetic  was  administered 
sensation  disappeared  before  power  of  movement  and 
power  of  movement  returned  before  sensation.  Asked  if 
that  was  sensation  generally,  or  sensation  to  certain 
stimuli,  he  said  sensat'on  generally.  There  were  higher 
and  low.;r  forms  of  Eensation.  The  higher  forms 
of  sensation  were,  of  course,  the  last  to  return. 
In  rep'y  to  Tr.  Gaskell,  he  said  there  might 
oc:ES:ojally  be  sounds  of  a  whining  character — a 
sort  of  riile — if  tlnre  was  rru  us  in  F'e  reflation 
tube.  It  was  very  well  b  own  that  patients  when  till  I  ig 
chloroform,  although  they  were  perfectly  without  sensa- 
tion, made  all  sorts  of  noises,  sang,  screamed,  and  made 
ridiculous  utterances  without  being  the  least  conscious 
of  it,  and  without  having  any  memory  of  having  done 
so  when  they  woke  up.  In  the  same  way,  one  of 
the  symptoms  observed  when  a  dog  was  put  into  a 
box  or  given  chloroform  was,  just  before  he  had 
become  profoundly  anaesthetized,  a  succession  of  loud 
noises,  not  exaetly  a  bark,  not  exactly  a  whine  and 
not  exactly  a  howl,  but  peculiar  noises  wtijh  might 
be  taken  by  anybody  who  was  not  an  expert  to  indicate 
that  the  animal  wai  under  the  Influence  of  pain.  It 
was  nothing  of  the  sort  at  all.  It  belonged  to  the 
same  class  of  noi3e  that  patients  made  who  sang 
and  cried  out  when  they  were  going  under  chloroform, 
just  before  they  were  completely  under  Its  Influence. 
Asked  by  the  Chairman  if  that  differed  with  different 
dogs  as  It  did  with  different  human  beings  he 
said,  Yes;  some  were  perfte  1/  quiet,  and  others 
made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  it 
himself,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  students  who  were  not 
always  in  the  room  at  the  time  might  eometlmes  think 
that  they  were  Ill-treating  the  dog,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  animal  was  simply  in  a  box  with  vapour  of 
chloroform  being  pumped  iato  it.  He  used  chloroform 
with  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol,  one-tenth  of  alcohol ; 
he  found  that  qalte  as  efficient  as  A.O.E.,  and  simpler. 
In  his  experience  dogs  were  mora  easy  to  anaesthetize 
than  any  other  animal.  It  was  very  rarely  indeed  that  be 
had  lost  a  dog  after  Introducing  atropine.  They  could 
not  in  a  laboratory  always  have  the  services  of  a  skilled 
anaesthetist,  and  that  made  a  great  difference.  Asked  in 
regard  to  pithing  frogs,  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
spinal  cord  might  be  severed  from  the  brain  and  pur- 
posive movements  still  go  on  and  the  frog  would  feel 
pain,  he  said  he  thought  all  the  evidence  they  had  was 
contrary  to  that.  The  evidence  from  man — if  a  man  was 
to  be  compared  with  a  frog — was  conclusive.  When  the 
spinal  cord  was  severed  from  the  brain  of  man  there  was  no 
sensation  below  the  point  of  severaice.  The  fact  that 
movements  were  produced  was  well  understood.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  the  tail  of  a  newt,  which  continued 
to  writhe  and  pe-form  spontaneous  movements,  had  all 
consciousness  and  volition  left  in  it.  No  expert  authority, 
or  any  person  who  had  studied  the  subject  and  was  capable 
of  forming  an  Intelligent  opinion,  wonld  hold  such  a  thing 
for  a  moment.  Asked  If  the  use  of  atropine  had  been 
applied  as  yet  to  human  brings  he  said  it  had,  In  con- 
junction with  an  anaesthetic.  Dr.  Scharlleb,  who  did  the 
experiment  with  him,  and  was  an  expert  anaesthetist  in 
London,  told  him  that  he  would  use  it  always,  but  he 
could  not  always  get  surgeons  to  agree  that  It  should  be 
used.  Asked  if  he  thought  that,  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments  on  animslB,  a  possible  Improvement  had 
been  made  in  administering  anaesthetics  to  human  beings 
which  might  have  the  result  of  saving  life,  he  said  "Yes"; 
but  he  would  not  take  the  credit  01  that  to  himself. 
It  was  first  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Embley  and 
Dr.  C.  .1.  Martin  of  Melbourne,  now  of  the  Lister  Institute, 
that  the  fatal  -  flee;  of  chloroform  was  usually  produced 
on  the  vagus,  and  that  cutting  the  vagus— and  giving 
atropine  had  rXMtiy  tho  8ame  c.ffe(?t  ^  cntt,ng  the  vag„* 


because  it  cut  off  the  Influence  of  the  vagus  from 
the  heart — entirely  abolishes  this  inhibitory  effect 
of  chloroform.  80  that  although  the  witness  had 
carried  the  giving  of  atropine  into  practice  and 
had  recommended  that  It  should  be  given  in  all 
cases  of  anaesthesia,  he  did  not  wish  to  take  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  the  fact.  Asked  if  he  had  discovered 
any  dangerous  result  from  giving  a  dose  of  atropine 
when  given  with  an  anaesthetic,  he  said  none  whatever ; 
the  dose  required  was  very  small.  In  a  large  dog,  for 
example,  E'5  grain  of  atropine  waB  quite  enough  to  keep 
the  animal  in  a  safe  condition  for  three  hours.  In 
the  case  of  man  he  did  not  think  a  larger  dose  was 
required,  because  man  was  more  susceplible  to  atropine 
than  the  dog.  In  reply  to  farther  questions  he  agreed 
that  under  the  Act  the  Home  Secretary  could  suspend  or 
disallow  a  certificate,  but  he  did  not  know  that  it  followed 
from  that  that  he  could  Impose  conditions  on  the  certifi- 
cate ;  but  he  could  do  so  on  the  lictnee.  The  certificate 
was  granted  by  two  authorities,  and  there  was  nothing  In 
the  Act  to  say  that  he  should  alter  the  certificate.  As 
regards  th<?  place  of  the  experiment,  he  would  confine  his 
amendment  of  the  law  to  allowing  the  animals  to  be 
moved  from  one  registered  place  to  another  registered 
place,  for  example,  from  a  laboratory  in  town  to  a  farm 
in  the  country,  which  might  also  be  registered  for  the 
keeping  of  animals. 

In  conclusion  Professor  SchSfer  illustrated  the  defects  of 
mere  clinical  observation  unassisted  by  experimentation  on 
animals  by  a  statement  regarding  the  discovery  of  the  active 
principle  of  suprarenal  ex'iraet.  Dr.  George  Oliver  had  been 
making  a  number  of  clinical  observations  upon  the  effect  of 
various  organ  extracts  upon  the  circulation,  but  had  been 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  regarding  them. 
Amongst  these  was  extract  of  suprarenal  capsule,  extract  of 
thyroid  gland,  extract  of  brain,  and  so  on.  He  consulted  the 
witness  as  to  what  steps  might  bo  taken  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
understanding  with  regard  to  their  action,  and  he  invited  him 
to  investigate  their  physiological  action  along  with  him  upon 
animals  in  the  laboratory.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  extracts  from  which  Dr.Oliver  supposed 
he  had  obtained  definite  results  in  man  gave  no  indications  of 
physiological  activity  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extract 
of  suprarenal  capsule  gave  such  manifest  indications  of  activity 
that  it  was  quite  clear  a  very  Important  principle  was  con- 
tained within  that  organ.  The  properties  of  that  principle 
they  proceeded  to  work  out,  and  the  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion led  to  the  discovery  of  adrenalin,  which  had  proved  of 
immense  physiological,  and  won'd  in  all  probability  prove  of 
great  therapeutic  and  clinical,  importance.  The  witness 
further  pointed  out  that  two  methods  must  always  be 
employed  In  physiology  in  investigating  the  functions  of  an 
organ:  (1)  The  meihod  of  stimulation  or  addition;  (2)  the 
method  of  removal  or  substraction.  This  might  be  illustrated  by 
experiments  upon  such  organs  as  the  ductless  glands.  If  they 
again  tock  the  case  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  they  found  that 
the  effects  of  addition  were,  first,  increased  contraction  of 
the  blood  vessels  ;  secondly,  Increased  action  of  the  heart ; 
thirdly,  contraction  of  the  ntertis,  and  generally  a  tonic 
influence  in  all  parts  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
If,  however,  the  addition  was  excessive  and  prolonged,  certain 
chronic  effects  were  produced,  the  most  striking  of  which 
was  an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  aneurysm.  The  effect  of  removal,  on  the 
other  band,  was  in  most  animals  denth  within  a  few  hours 
with  symptoms  of  extreme  vascular  and  general  muscular 
weakness,  symptoms  similar  to  those  resulting  from  the 
gradual  des!  motion  of  the  gland  by  disease.  So  again  with 
the  thyroid  body.  The  effects  of  addition  or  Increase  of  its 
secretion  ware  the  production  of  a  condition  of  nervouB  excita- 
tion, and  certain  ill-understood  effects  on  nutrition  The 
effects  of  its  removal  varied  in  different  species  of  animals.  In 
some  the  result  was  nil,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  small  accessory  glands  of  the  same  structure  and  func- 
tion left  behind  In  the  body.  In  oth?r  cases  a  general  condition 
of  malnutrition  of  ths  connective  tissue  was  produced,  together 
with  depression  of  the  functions  of  the  higher  parts  of  'lie 
brain,  sometimes  conbined  with  an  excitable  condition  of  the 
l:>wer  levels  of  the  nervous  centres,  leading  to  increased  re  flax 
action  and  even  to  convul  ions.  All  these  effeots  could  be 
counteracted  by  thyroid  administration.  The  second  method  of 
exp  r'm?r.iation  nectssiiat  d  the  keeping  of  the  animal  after 
removal  of  tho  orgRn  for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  In  order  to 
understand  tha  condition  of  the  experiment;  and  tbe  animal 
u;rd  must  he  one  the  orgsm  of  which  were  generally  cimilar 
to  those  of  man  if  tha  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ment were  to  be  applicable  to  man.  On  that  account,  ana  for 
this  seoond  method  of  experimentation  in  particular,  It  was  In 
very  many  instances  e;Sc'ntial  that  dogs  should  be  the  subjsct 
of  experimentation.  This  was  especia:ly  true  for  work  upon 
ths  alimentary  and  glandular  systems,  whereas  for  work  upon 
the  central  nervous  sjsiem  monkeys,  as  well  a3  dogs,  required 
to  be  used. 
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A   STATUE   OF   LAENNEC. 

In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  July  6th  there 
appeared  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Theodore  Williams 
entitled  Laennec  and  the  Evolution  of  the  Stethoscope, 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  modifications  which  the 
instrument  has  undergone  from  the  time  of  its  invention 
by  Laennec.  In  the  sjme  number  we  added  some  further 
particulars  of  the  man  to  whom  medicine  owes  this  great 
step  in  its  progress,  with  two  portraits.  Dr.  Malcolm  of 
Dundee  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  photograph  of 
a  statue  of  Laennec  which  commemorates  his  fame  in  his 
native  place,  Qaimper,  in  Lower  Brittany.  The  statue, 
which  is  here  v<  produced,  shows  the  famous  physician  in 
his  academic  robes  seated  In 
the  professorial  chair  in  the 
act  of  lecturing.  Dr  C.J.  B. 
Williams,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of 
LaSnnec's  pupils,  says  he 
was  not  thought  so  much  of 
by  his  French  disciples  as 
by  foreigners.  And  even  in 
foreign  countries,  while  he 
was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
researches  on  the  pathology 
of  lung  disease,  compara- 
tively little  importance  was 
attached  to  his  great  inven- 
tion. As  appears  from  the 
review  of  his  great  work  by 
Dr.  Granville,  F.R.S.,  editor 
•of  the  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  published 
in  the  issue  of  that  periodi- 
calfor  January  20th,1820,the 
profession  was  very  doubtful 
of  the  practical  usefulness  of 
the  stethoscope.  Even  at  a 
later  date,  says  Sir  Benja- 
min Ward  Richardson. 'when 
the  "listening  tube  "  had  got 
quite  into  fashion,  there 
were  pupils,  and  favourite 
pupils  of  Laennec  himself, 
who  said  that  were  it  not  for 
the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  master  described 
the  phenomena  of  thoracic 
disease  and  added  to  the 
domain  of  pathology,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  stetho- 
scope would  have  been  a 
mere  casual  incident 
destined  to  come  and 
go  and  bring  forth  no 
fruit.  There  were  also,  he 
adds,  some  who,  after  all 
the  great  truths  respecting 
the  value  of  the  stethoscope 
were  widely  known,  still  looked  upon  it  as  a  toy.  One  of 
the  old  practitioners,  who  in  the  first  days  of  Richard- 
son's own  career  "did  very  well  without  the  tube,"  and 
who  looked  on  the  process  of  "  sounding  the  chest,"  as 
an  agreeable  way  of  spending  the  time,  asked  him  when 
he  got  his  first  new  instrument  whether  he  didn't 
"expect  to  hear  the  grass  grow  through  it."  With  regard 
to  the  evolution  of  the  stethoscope  Richardson  says: 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  first  instrument  was  impro- 
vised from  a  roll  of  paper,  which  for  a  short  perior]  answered 
fairly  ;  but  soon  a  mora  durable  instrument  was  turned  in  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  straight  cylinder  lJ^in.  in  diamoter  and 
12  in.  long,  with  aborejin.  extending  through  it.  Trie  tube 
was  divided  into  two  parts  in  the  centre,  transversely,  so  that 
it  could  be  taken  Into  two  pieces  if  necessary  ;  and  at  its  lower 
part,  that  which  was  applied  to  the  chest,  "it  was  armed  with 
what  was  called  a  stopper,  which  could  be  taken  out  or  fixed 
in  by  means  of  a  short  connecting  bit  of  brais  tube.  Forbes 
had  in  his  possession  one  of  those  "  seoond-edition  stetho- 
scopes" that  had  been  sent  him  by  Laennec  hlmielf  a  short 
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time  before  his  death,  an  fnstrnment  which  I  remember 
seeing  at  Forbes's  house  when  onoe  visiting  him  there  in 
company  with  the  late  Dr.  Patrick  Stewart  and  Sir  John  Rase 
Oormaek.  Forbes  used  this  stethoscope  for  many  years  in 
preference  to  any  other,  although  towards  the  end  of  his  active 
life  he  retained  it  rather  as  a  curious  relic  than  as  an 
instrument  for  daily  practice. 

Laennec  was  not  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  into  his  short 
life  of  45  years  he  crowded  an  amount  of  work  that 
might  have  made  the  reputation  of  hall  a  dozen  lesser 
men. 

Nor  was  he  a  man  of  one  book.  He  wrote, 
among  other  things,  treatises  on  peritonitis ;  on  patho- 
logical anatomy;  a  monograph  on  vesicular  worms, 
containing  the  description  of  several  new  species,  and  ai 
the  diseases  and  organic  changes  to  which  the  presence  cf 
these  worms  gives  rise  in  the  human  body;  an  essay  on 
angina  pectoris,  and  one  on  the  works  and  doctrines  of  Gall, 
which  'be  did  not  regard 
with  favour.  In  connexion 
with  Gall's  system,  he  tells 
a  story  of  the  first  Vestris. 
On  being  asked,  after 
one  of  his  Terpslchorean 
feats,  If  he  was  not  tired, 
the  famous  dancer  replied: 
"  Sir,  In  our  art  the  fatigue 
of  the  legs  counts  for  little  ; 
it  is  this  (pointing  to  his 
head)  that  works."  "  Why, 
then,  does  not  Gall,"  asked 
Laennec,  "  give  a  bump  for 
dancing,  as  he  does  for 
painting  J " 

An  interesting  pen  pic- 
ture of  L'lennec  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Albany  Medical 
Annals  for  February,  1903 ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  Recol- 
lections of  a  Lifetime,  by 
Dr.  S.  G.  Godrieh  (Peter 
Parley) : 

Went  to  the  hospital  of  La 
Charitei.  Saw  Leiinnec  with 
his  pupils,  visitiDg  the 
patients.  He  makes  a  great 
use  of  the  stethoscope,  which 
is  a  wooden  tube  applied  to 
the  body  and  put  to  the  ear  ; 
by  the  sound  the  state  of  the 
lunge  and  the  vital  organs  is 
ascertained.  It  is  like  a  tele- 
scope by  which  the  interior 
of  the  body  is  perceived,  only 
that  the  ear  is  used  instead 
of  the  eye.  It  ie  deemed  a 
great  improvement.  Laennec 
is  the  inventor,  and  has  high 
reputation  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  chest.  He 
has  learned  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  by 
thumping  on  the  breast  and 
back  of  the  patient  and 
putting  the  ear  to  the  body 
at  the  same  time.  He  is  a 
little  man,  5  ft.  3  In.  high, 
and  thin  as  a  shadow.  How- 
ever, he  has  acute  features  and  a  manner  which  bespeaks 
energy  and  consciousness  of  power.  The  whole  hospital  was 
neat  and  clean  ;  bedsteads  of  iron.  French  medical  practice 
very  light ;  few  medicines  given  ;  nursing  is  a  great  part  of 
the  treatment.  Licnnec's  pupils  followed  him  from  patieDt  to 
patient.     He  conversed  with  them  in  Latin. 

A  curious  sidelight  on  Laennec  is  found  in  an  article 
on  Fauriel,  a  critical  student  of  primitive  and  popular 
literature,  by  SainteBeuve  in  the  Portraits  Contemporains, 
who  says : 

Another  man  who  shared  more  in  Fauriel's  enthusiasm  for 
the  primitive  was— will  it  be  believed  ?— the  great  physician, 
Laeanee.  That  excellent  person  had  been  intrtduced  to 
Fauriel  by  M.  Cousin,  whcsD  physician  and  friend  he  was. 
The  songs  of  Brittany  beoame  their  favourite  subject  of  con- 
vocation, and  as  it  were  the  passionate  meeting  groi  nd  of 
those  two  spirits,  come  from  Buch  dirierent  chores.  Fauriel 
knew  the  words,  but  Laennec  knew  the  airs,  those  airs  learnt 
in  childhood  and  never  forgotten.  He  used  to  bring  his  flute 
(and  one  must  have  seen  Laeanee  to  picture  him  in  the 
character  of  Lycidas).  and  as  the  other  recalled  the  words  he 
tried  to  note  them;'  Numcros  memini,   si  verba    tenercm. 
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Touching  scene,  the  mere  thought  of  whioh  makes  one  smile, 
and  which  was  worthy  of  those  spirits,  those  hearis,  truly 
antique  and  simp  a. 

The  phrase  about  Lyeidas  seems  to  show  that  Fainte- 
Beuve  had  been  privileged  to  see  the  discoverer  of 
aueeultatlcn  playing  the  flute. 

The  stethoscope,  while  it  was  yet  a  novelty,  natur- 
ally gave  rise  to  many  jokes.  Dr.  Theodore  Williams  has 
told  the  story  of  the  dissecting-room  porter  who,  when 
asked  to  decide  as  to  the  reality  of  a  bruit  in  the  course  of 
the  classic  experiments  on  a  donkey  made  at  St.  George's 
Hospital,  applied  his  ear  to  the  instrument,  and  gravely 
gave  his  verdict  as  follows:  "Yes,  gentlemen,  I  hears  the 
brute "  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  "  Stethoscope 
SoDg,"  tells  the  story  of  a  mishap  which  overtook  a 
young  physician  confident  in  his  possession  of  the 
"  new  learning."  It  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  o! 
cur  readers,  but  we  venture  to  quote  it  for  the  benefit 
of  others  who  may  have  forgotten  it : 

There  was  a  young  man  in  Boston  town, 
He  bought  him  a  Stethoscope  nice  and  new, 

All  mounted  and  finished  and  polished  down, 
With  an  ivory  cap  and  a  stopper  too. 

It  happened  a  spider  within  did  crawl, 

And  spun  him  a  web  of  ample  size, 
Wherein  there  chanced  one  day  to  fall 

A  couple  of  very  imprudent  flies. 

The  first  was  a  bottle-fly,  big  and  blue, 
The  second  was  smaller,  and  thin  and  long  ; 

So  there  was  a  concert  between  the  two, 
Like  an  octave  flute  and  a  tavern  gong. 

Now  being  from  Paris  but  recently, 
This  fine  youDg  man  would  show  his  skill  ; 

And  so  they  gave  him,  his  hand  to  try, 
A  hospital  patient  extremely  ill. 

Some  said  that  his  liver  was  short  of  bile, 
And  seme  that  his  heart  was  over  size, 

While  some  keptarguiDg  all  the  while, 
He  was  crammed  with  tubercles  up  to  his  eyes. 

This  fine  young  man  then  up  stepped  he, 

And  all  the  doctors  made  a  pause  ; 
Said  he,  "  The  man  must  die,  you  see, 

By  the  fifty-seventh  of  Louis's  laws. 

"  But  since  the  case  is  a  desperate  one, 
To  explore  his  chest  it  may  be  well  ; 
For  if  he  should  die  and  it  were  not  done, 
You  know  the  autopsy  would  not  tell." 

Then  out  his  stethoscope  he  took, 

And  on  it  placed  his  curious  ear  ; 
"  Hon  Dieu!  "  said  he,  with  a  knowing  look, 

"  Why,  here  is  a  sound  that's  mighty  queer  1 

"  The  bourdonnement  is  very  clear, 
Amphoric  buzzing,  as  I'm  alive  !  " 
Five  doctors  took  their  turn  to  hear  ; 
''Amphoric  buzzing,"  said  all  the  five. 

"  There's  empyema  beyond  a  doubt ; 

We'll  plunge  a  trocar  in  his  side." 
The  diagnosis  was  made  out, 

They  tapped  the  patient ;  so  he  died. 

Now  such  as  hate  new-fashioned  toys 

Began  to  look  extremely  glum  ; 
They  s»id  that  rattles  we're' made  for  boys, 

And  vowed  that  his  buzzing  was  all  a  hum. 

There  was  an  old  lady  had  long  been  sick, 
And  what  was  the  matter  none  did  know  ; 

Her  pulse  was  slow,  though  her  tongue  was  quick  ; 
To  her  this  knowing  jouth  must  go. 

So  there  the  nice  old  lady  sat, 

With  phials  and  boxes  all  in  a  row  ; 
She  asked  the  young  doctor  what  bo  was  at, 

To  thump  her  and  tumble  her  rullles  so. 

Now,  when  the  stethoscope  came  out, 

The  Hies  began  to  bnzz  and  whiz  ; 
Oh  ho!  the  matter  is  clear,  no  doubt ; 

And  aneurism  there  plainly  is. 

The  bruit  de  nlpc  and  the  bruit  de  scie. 
And  the  bruit  de  dlable  are  all  combined  : 

How  happy  Bouillaud  would  be, 
If  he  a  caso  like  this  could  Bad  ! 


Now,  when  the  neighbouring  doctors  found 
A  ea  ■  .  j  raie  had  baen  descried, 

They  every  &ay  her  ribs  did  pound 
In  squad3  of  twenty  ;  so  she  died. 

Then  six  young  damsels,  slight  and  frail, 
Received  this  kind  young  doctor's  cares  ; 

Tbey  all  were  getting  slim  and  pale. 
And  short  of  breath  on  mounting  stairs. 

They  all  made  rhyme3  with  "  sighs  "  and  "  ski 
And  Icathed  their  puddincs  and  buttered 

And  dieted,  much  to  their  friends'  surprise, 
Od  pickles  and  pencils  and  chalk  and  coals. 

So  fast  tbeir  little  hearts  did  bound, 
The  frightened  insects  buzzed  the  more  ; 

So  over  afl  their  chests  he  found 
The  rule  s^JJiant  and  the  ■>  die  sonore. 

He  shook  his  head  ;— There's  grave  disease, — 

I  greatly  fear  you  all  must  die  ; 
A  slight  post-mortem,  if  vou  please, 

Surviving  friends  would  gratify. 

The  six  young  damsels  wept  aloud, 
Which  so  prevailed  on  six  young  men 

That  each  his  honest  love  avowed, 
Whereat  they  all  got  well  again. 

This  poor  young  man  was  all  aghast ; 

The  price  of  stethoscopes  came  clown ; 
And  so  he  was  reduced  at  last 

To  practise  in  a  country  town. 

The  doctors  being  very  sore, 

A  stethoscope  they  did  devise 
I  bat  had  a  rammer  to  clear  the  bore, 

With  a  knob  at  the  end  to  kill  the  flies. 

No«r  use  your  ears,  all  you  that  can, 
But  don't  forget  to  mind  your  eyes, 

Or  you  m&y  be  cheated,  like  this  young  man, 
By  a  couple  of  silly,  abnormal  flies. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Eev.  Lionel  S.  Lewis,  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  Antiviviseetion  Society  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Vivisection  on  May  29th,  as  reported  In  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence  from  April  to  July,  1907,  quoted 
Lecky,  (p.  87)  as  one  of  the  great  thinkers  who  "  tell  us 
that  it  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  vivisection  that  a  man 
who  gets  callous  to  pain  and  does  cot  it.flict  it  for  the 
good  of  the  sufferer,  will  not  be  over- particular  when  he 
gets  straight  from  the  vivisectional  laboratory  to  the  bed- 
side of  a  hospital  patient."  In  the  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 30th,  Sir  Samuel  Wilts  asked  from  which  of  Mr. 
Lacky's  works  the  quotation  came,  as  it  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  opinion  expressed  in  Lechy's  Map  of 
Life,  where  he  strongly  condemns  the  "  strange  form  of 
benevolence  .  .  .  which  in  a  country  where  field  sports 
are  the  habitual  amusement  of  the  higher  ranks  of  Society, 
denounces  as  criminal  even  the  most  carefully  limited 
and  supervised  experiments  on  living  animals,  and 
would  thus  cloEe  the  best  hope  of  finding 
remedies  for  some  of  the  worst  forma  of  human  suffering." 
Foreign  critics,  Lecky  goss  on  to  say,  "are  apt  to  find 
much  that  is  exaggerated  or  even  fantastic  in  the  great 
popularity  and  elaboration  of  some  animal  charities."  No 
answer  to  Sir  Samuel  Wtlks's  question  has  been  forth- 
coming. Lecfey's  reference  to  the  exaggeration  oi 
"  animal  charities  "  Is  in  agreement  with  some  remarks 
made  by  us  in  the  same  number  on  the  marks  of  devotion 
lavished  on  animals  by  many  people  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  creatures,  Whoever  it  was 
who  said,  Plus  je  connais  les  homme,  plus  j'admire  les  ehiens, 
was  merely  a  cynic ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  it 
recorded  In  Grant  Duff's  Notes  from  a  Diary,  1996  to 
January  23rd,  1901  (p.  105),  on  the  authority  of  Lecky,  that 
MIsb  Frances  Power  Cobbe  u-ed  to  say,  "  I  love  dogs  by 
nature;  human  beings  only  by  grare."  There  are,  if  we 
may  trust  their  own  utterances,  antivivlsectionists  who 
never  find  grace  to  overcome  their  natural  preference  for 
beasts. 

It  is  announced  that  the  German  medical  press  has 
determined  to  rid  itself  o!  a  stain  on  its  scutcheon  of 
which  the  profession  In  the  Fatherland  has  long  been 
ashamed.  With  the  assistance  of  the  leading  chemical 
houses,    the    German    Medical    Editors'    Association    is 
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drawing  up  a  list  of  doctors  who  write— for  a  considera- 
tion—articles recommending  proprietary  remedies.  The 
German  editors  have  agreed  not  to  print,  abstract,  or 
otherwise  give  pnh'icity  to  articles  -written  by  such 
persons.  We  fear  that  venal  scribes  of  the  kind  referred 
to  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  other  countries.  "We 
have  heard  of  gentle- men  who  for  a  fee  of  30  to  50  guineas 
contribute  papers  to  journals  professedly  intended  for  the 
medical  pnfession.  of  which  the  theme  may  be  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Koliere  : 

O  grande  puLsaace  de  l'orvie'iac  ! 
Nowadays,  of  course  there  are  many  thing'  with  "  names 
of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound"  much  more 
Imposing  than  orvictan,  It  is  bid  enough  when  "  London 
Physicians"  discourse  on  the  marvellous  viitues  of 
"  bosholia,"  let  us  call  it,  in  icflaenza  in  the  advertise- 
ment pages  of  popular  magazines.  In  su;h  a  case,  how- 
ever, the  principle  of  caveat  emptor,  so  dear  to  the  Free 
Trader,  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse.  But  to  dress  up  a  puff 
of  a  preparation  under  the  guise  of  a  contribution  to 
science  is  an  offence  not  only  against  the  profession,  but 
against  humanity. 

According  to  the  Centre  Milical,  Le  Verrier,  who  shared 
with  our  own  John  Couch  Adams  the  glory  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  planet  Neptune,  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic, 
and  finally  died  0?  some  affection  cf  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Bat  Desire  Nisard  his  left  it  on  record  in  his 
Souvenirs  that  the  great  astronomer  had  another  infirmity, 
that  of  physicking  himself.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
man  who  is  his  own  doctor  ha3  a  fool  for  his  patient,  and 
this  aphorism  seems  to  have  been  verified  in  the  case  of 
Le  Verrier.  Bat  his  method  was  peculiar,  and  perhaps 
characteristic  of  the  mathematical  mind.  He  consulted 
several  physicians,  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right 
of  correcting  or  supplementing  their  advice  and  prescrip- 
tions in  accordance  with  his  diseased  appetite.  His  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  encouraged  this  weakness,  called  his 
system  of  self-  doctoring  u<ie  medecine  de  moyeniie,  as  though 
it  were  the  resultant  of  the  various  therapeutic  forces 
applicable  to  his  case.  The  physician  whom  he  trusted 
most  Is  said,  when  asked  what  the  astronomer  died  of,  to 
have  replied,  "  Of  his  own  private  judgement."  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  private  judgement  in  theology,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  exercise  in  the  sphere  of  medicine 
-often  has  eminently  unhappy  results  for  the  patient. 

Henry  II  of  France  (1519-1559)  does  not  seem  to  have 
loved  doctors.  He  issued  a  decree  that  on  complaint  made 
by  the  heirs  of  persons  who  had  died  through  the  fault 
of  their  medical  attendants,  information  of  the  fact  should 
be  laid,  and  the  case  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  homicides.  A  cynic  might  say  that  in  such  circum- 
stances the  heirs  were  more  likely  to  show  gratitude  to 
the  doctor  than  to  bring  him  to  justice.  But  the  human 
mind  is  even  more  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  than 
the  body,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  some,  while  rejoicing 
in  their  inheritance,  wreaked  verge anee  on  the  doctor  all 
the  same,  as  the  writer  of  a  letter  1 3  a  newspaper  is  asked  to 
give  his  name  ,;  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith."  Mercenary 
doctors  were  compelled  to  tasts  the  excrements  cf  their 
patients,  as  a  kind  of  poetical  justice,  we  suppose,  in 
punishment  of  their  love  of  filthy  lucre.  If  the  doctor 
refused  to  sub-nit  to  this  ordea',  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  the  death  of  the  pat'ect.  The  preamble  cf  this 
interesting  decree  sets  forth  that  "blue  was  for  doctors, 
being  an  evil  colour  assigned  to  them  because  usually 
they  killed  more  people  than  (hey  cured.  The  poor 
patient  often  taking  one  remedy  for  another  made  his 
disease  worse  and  lost  his  life."  It  was  added  that 
the  earth  covers  up  the  mistakes  of  doctors.  The 
last  statement  recalls  to  us  ore  of  the  best  retorts  ever 
made  by  a  doctor  to  an  ill-timed  jest  made  about  his  pro- 
fession. A  man  was  being  tried  tor  his  life,  and  the  cross- 
examining  counsel  amiably  suggested  to  a  medical  witness 
that  doctors'  mistakes  were  burled  six  feet  under  the 
ground.  To  which  the  witness  blandly  replied,  "  Yes,  and 
lawyers'  mistakes  are  hanged  six  feet  above  it ! " 

Tde  Edinburgh  Student  is  pnblishirg  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "Famous  Undergraduates.'  In  the  issue  of 
November  22nd  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  entered  tte 
University  as  a  med  cal  student  in  1825.  He  was  then  a 
boy  of  16.  With  him  was  an  elder  brother,  and  both 
were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  grandfather  and 


their  uncle,  who  had  studied  at  Eiinburgh.  Charles 
Darwin,  we  are  told,  was  anything  but  keen  on  his 
medical  studies.  Professor  Thomson  explains  this  by  the 
fact  that  his  heart  was  already  given  to  natural  history, 
though  he  knew  it  not.  Besides,  he  found  the  lectures, 
with  the  exception  cf  those  on  chemistry,  "  intolerably 
dull  ;  then  dissection  disgusted  him,  and  the  memory 
of  the  only  two  surgical  operations  he  witnessed  haunted 
him  "form  icy  a  long  year."  Lastly,  his  beiief  that  his 
father  would  leave  him  pretty  comfortably  off  was,  he 
confesses,  "  sufficient  to  check  any  strenuous  effort  to 
learn  medlc'ne."  In  regard  to  dissection,  Darwin  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  tried  to  overcome  hi3  dislike  for 
It.     lie  say 8  : 

It  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  my  lite  that  I  was 
not  urged  to  practise  dissection,  for  I  should  have  got  over  my 
disgust,  and  the  practice  would  have  been  invaluable  for  all 
my' future  work.  This  has  been  an  lnemediable  evil,  as  well 
as  my  incapacity  to  draw. 

Darwin  was  rot,  as  is  well  known,  an  example  of  precocity. 
His  father,  whom  he  described  as  the  kindest  man  he  ever 
knew,  said  to  him  once,  with  paternal  frankness  : 

You  care  for  nothing  bat  shcoting,  do.s.  and  rat  catching, 
and  you  will  be  a  disgraca  to  yourself  and  all  your  family. 
This  dismal  prognosis  should  be  an  encouragement  to  all 
dull  lads  who  have  not  found  the  direction  in  which  their 
intellectual  aptitude  lies.  Darwin  distinguished  himself, 
in  the  academic  sense,  as  little  at  Cambridge  as  he  did  at 
Edinburgh.  Bat  all  the  time  he  was  feeling  his  way,  and 
while  he  seemed  to  be  wasting  his  time,  he  was  preparing 
for  his  life-work.  For  two  sassions  at  Edinburgh,  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Thomson : 

Hs  roamed  on  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  Pentlands  and  the 
shores  of  the  Forth  ;  made  friends  with  the  Kewhaven  fisher- 
men, and  went  with  them  in  their  boats  ;  attended  meetings 
of  the  Piinian  and  Royal  Medical  Societies,  not  to  speak  of  the 
Wernerian  (the  Royal  Physical  now)  and  the  Rojal  Society, 
where  he  onca  eaw  Sir  Waiter  Scott  In  the  chair,  and  got  to 
knowinterestine  people  like  Dr.  Robert  Grant  and  Mr.  William 
MaeGillivrsy.  So  it  was  that  he  made  his  first  discoveries  on 
the  larvae  cf  the  sea-mat  and  the  egg  clusters  of  tbe  sea-leech, 
while  others  were  listening  to  lectures  and  paring  over  bookB. 
....  It  was  the  guarding  of  his  freshness  of  mind,  as  much 
as  the  perusal  of  Humboldt  acd  Htrschel,  that  fitted  Darwin 
to  be  the  natura'i?t  of  the  Btagle,  which  discovered  a  newer 
world  then  that  of  Columbus. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 
entitled  The  Albion  Magcz:ne,  which  is,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  concrete  expression  of  a  new  idea.  It  is 
wholly  a  production  of  the  work  of  deaf  persons,  and  the 
staff,  from  the  Editor-Publisher,  Mr.  Evan  Yellon,  down- 
wards, consists  of  men  and  women  who  labour  under  the 
disability  of  total  deafness ;  the  very  outdoor  men  are 
deaf.  With  the  exception  of  a  serial  story  by  Mr.  William 
Piatt,  the  contents  of  the  magazine  represent  the  work  of 
deaf  writers.  Naturally  the  contents  largelv  relate  to  the 
special  Interests  of  the  deaf.  In  particular  there  is  a  most 
useful  article  en  A.ur3l  Quacks  t)  Avoid,  in  which  most  of 
the  advertising  "  institutes,"  "  professors,"  and  what  we 
may  call  privateers,  who  seek  to  prey  on  the  affliction  of 
the  deaf,  are  pilloried.  Apart  from  this,  the  literary 
contents  of  the  magazine  are  interesting,  and  the  pub- 
lication reflects  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its 
production.     We  wish  it  every  success. 

A  writer  In  the  Gazette  Bebdomadaire  des  Sciences 
Medicates  of  November  24'.h,  states  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity not  locg  ago  of  examining  the  parish  registers  of 
the  Commune  of  Cadeac  in  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  and 
found  there  an  interesting  entry  by  the  parish  priest 
relating  to  the  plague  in  the  seventeenth  century.  After 
stating  that  the  plague  raged  in  the  parish  from  August, 
1653.  to  March,  1654,  acd  again  from  September,  1654,  to 
the  following  January,  he  says  that  during  that  time  more 
than  2,C40  persons  had  died  of  the  disease.  The  vicar 
adds  the  following  account  of  what  should  be  done  In 
every  house  by  way  of  protection  against  infection: 

Prlmo,  if  it  should  happen  that  any  servant  is  taken  ill,  he 
must  ba  put  outside  the  house  for  five  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  if  he  is  found  to  ba  infected  with  plague,  the  other 
servants  must  leave  the  house  and  change  ail  lhair  clothes, 
and  tak-i  others  which  have  been  baked  in  the  oveD,  In 
which  also  must  ba  placed  ail  that  they  take  s-vay  with 
them  After  having  undergone  their  quarantine  they  shall 
again  place  in  the  cv;n  everythlr-g,  even  their  shoes 
and  sabots,  and  if  there  be  no  oven,  they  must   have   their 
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clothes  well  boiled  and  keep  their  houses  very  clean 
and  nol  go  near  any  one.  And  in  case  It  should  happen  that 
any  poor  pjrson  falls  ill,  the  community  must  maintain 
him  with  special  care,  unless  it  13  wished  that  the  disease 
should  spread  all  over  the  place,  and  watch  and  ward  should 
be  kept  that  thev  do  not  come  near  each  other.  In  persons 
iniecttd  9hould  there  occur  any  cold  shivers  in  the  shoulders 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  an  attempt  must  be  made  at 
once  to  opan  the  vein,  and  no  one  must  drink  out  of  the 
same  cup,  even  should  it  be  the  hut  band  or  wife.  People  must 
not  go  about  barefoot,  and  without  often  changing  their 
clothes  and  their  linen,  a  precaution  which  must  also  be 
observed  lor  the  "hot  illness"  (vial  chaud),  and  they  must 
also  ute  perfume  and  notify  the  disease  one  to  the  other  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  that  pre  cautions  may  be  taken 
against  it.  All  which  above  written  we  have  set  down  for  the 
profit  and  utility  of  posterity. 

Here  follows  the  signature  of  Gullhaume  Darnauld,  priest 
and  vicar,  with  the  date  June,  1655.  The  Vicar  of  Cade"ac 
evidently  held,  or  had  learnt,  opinions  on  the  prophy- 
laxis of  Infectious  diseases  very  much  In  advance  of 
his  time.  Isolation  was  indeed  carried  out  in  a  rough 
and  ready  fashion  by  confining  tbe  plague- stricken  in 
pest-houses,  but  in  these  recommendations  of  Guilhaume 
Darnauld  can  be  seen  the  germ  of  sterilization  by  heat 
and  of  the  notification  of  Infectious  diseases. 

The  International,  of  which  the  first  number  has  just 
appeared,  Is  described  as  a  review  of  the  world's  progress. 
The  editor  is  Dr.  Rodolphe  Broda.  Among  other  articles 
it  contains  one  by  Sir  Charles  Dllke  on  "  Sweating  and 
Minimum  Wage,"  one  by  Sir  John  Coekburn,  M.D.,  on 
imperial  federation,  and  one  by  Francis  de  Fressenf<5  on 
"  The  Results  of  the  Hague  Conference,"  besides  a  review 
of  the  month  by  the  editor  and  correspondence  from 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Finland,  Australia,  South 
America,  Persia,  China,  Siam,  and  Japan.  An  account  Is 
given  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Pressat  on  malaria  and  mosqultos, 
which  has  just  been  published,  and  which  tells  how  within 
a  few  months  Iemailia  was  reclaimed.  We  learn  also 
that  a  new  artificial  language  has  been  Invented  by  Dr. 
Beerman,  which  he  calls  "  Novllatin."  As  its  name 
Imports  it  Is  based  on  Latin,  but  the  author  has  added  a 
few  roots  of  his  own  fashioning,  besides  borrowing  words 
from  all  the  leading  languages  of  Europe.  If  the  making 
of  artificial  languages  goes  on  at  the  present  rate,  we  shall 
Boon  have  a  greater  confusion  of  tongues  than  that  for 
which  the  Tower  cf  Babel  is  held  accountable. 


THE   ROYAL    COMMISSION   ON   THE   POOR 
LAWS   AND    RELIEF  OF    DISTRESS. 

The  following  official  notification  has  been  Issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress,  and  is  reproduced  here  because  most  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  have  more  or  less  bearing  on 
medical  affairs,  and  some  concern  them  very  intimately. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress,  of  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  Chairman, 
has  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  recess. 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the  Com- 
mission mainly  devoted  Its  attention  to  studying  the 
methods  of  Poor-law  administration  in  the  provinces  and 
Scotland.  It  has  received  from  local  representative 
witnesses  a  large  mass  of  written  and  oral  evidence  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  methods  adopted  for 
medically  assisting  the  poor  outside  the  Poor  Law,  and 
the  relation  of  charity  and  of  voluntary  effort  and  sell  help 
societies  to  the  Poor  Law.  In  order,  also,  that  the  Com- 
mission should  see  for  itself  the  local  conditions 
prevailing  it  visited  about  100  unions  In  the  neiglb  ur- 
hoods  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorkshire,  the 
Midlands,  South  Wales,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Taunton, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  It  also  spent  a 
month  In  Scotland,  during  which  time  It  visited  many 
of  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  centres  and  the  parishes 
In  the  Western  Hebrides. 

In  each  of  the  centres  visited  the  Commissioners,  as 
far  as  possible,  attended  meetings  of  boards  of  guardians, 
parish  councils,  Poor-law  relief  committees,  and  distress 
committees.  They  also  visited  Poor  law  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  saw  paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
including  boarded-out  children. 

The  Commission  have  alao  employed  a  number  of 
Bpecial  investigators  to  make  Inquiries  on  Its  behalf 
Into  various  subjects  coming  within  the  terms  of  the 
Commisjlon'a  rtiere-ice.     The  inquiries  in  ceriain      1 


have  been  completed  and  reports  on  the  following  subjects 
have  now  been  received  from  the  Investigators :  (1)  The 
relation  of  industrial  and  sanitary  conditions  to  pauperism 
in   London    and  certain   provincial  towns  in  England; 

(2)  the  effects  of  employment  given  to  the  unemployed 
since  1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  distress  outside  the 
Poor  Law  In  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
(3r)  the  effect  of  outdoor  relief  on  wages,  and  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  certain  unions  in  London,  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  England  and  Wales,  In  Ireland,  and  in  certain 
parishes  of  Scotland. 

Other  inquiries  now  proceeding,  which  It  Is  hoped  will 
be  finished  shortly,  deal  with  such  matters  as:  (1)  The 
results  on  the  applicants  of  the  refusal  of  out-relief  by 
boards  of  guardians  ;    (2)  the  question  of  boy  labour ; 

(3)  the  relations  existing  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law ;  (4)  the  methods  and  results  of  the  present  system 
of  administering  indoor  and  outdoor  Poor-law  medical 
relief  ;  (5)  the  health,  clothing,  conditions  and  other 
circumstances  of  Poor-law  children. 

In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  the  Investigators  have 
interviewed  and  obtained  Infoi  mation  from  a  large  number 
of  officials,  employers  of  labour,  and  others,  to  whom  the 
Commissioners  are  desirou3  of  tending  their  sincere 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  readiness  with  which  they 
complied  with  the  demands  made  on  them. 

Two  statistical  Inquiries  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Commission  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fuller  Informs  ■ 
tion  of  the  class  of  persons  relieved.  One  of  these 
Inquiries  was  a  census  of  all  the  persons  relieved  in  every 
Poor-law  area  In  the  United  Kingdom  on  March  31st,  1906. 
and  the  other  was  designed  to  give  statistical  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  sick 
paupers  were  suffering.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Local  Government  Boards  of  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  moved  for  returns  relating 
to  their  respective  countries  showing  the  total  number  of 
persons  relieved  during  the  course  of  twelve  months,  and 
the  periods  and  recurrence  of  relief.  The  Commission  is 
not  yet  in  possession  of  the  results  of  this  Inquiry. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  Bishops  of  the  various  dioceses  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Commission  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  small  committees  of  each  of  the  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences and  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  the  clergy 
throughout  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  poverty  in  each  parish  and  how 
far  it  Is  relieved  by  existing  agencies,  etc.  The  reports 
of  the  different  diocesan  committees  are  now  being 
received,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  of  much 
value. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  collecting  information 
relating  to  the  Poor-law  systems  of  most  of  the  European 
countries,  the  United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada. 

Since  the  beginning  of  October  the  Commission  has 
been  hearing  evidence  from  witnesses  on  the  subject  of 
distress  due  to  unemployment,  and  this  evidence  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  written  evidence 
from  persons  interested  in  the  subject.  The  Commis- 
sion has  taken  the  views  of  every  distress  committee  i» 
the  country  on  the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act;  it  has  addressed  a  series  of  questions  to 
eminent  political  economists,  employers  and  representa- 
tives oi  labour,  social  workers,  and  others,  on  matters 
relating  ta  the  conditions  of  labour  as  affecting  unem- 
ployment; and  it  has  received  memoranda  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  giving  information  as  to  cyclical  trade 
depressions,  and  other  cognate  subjects.  Other  Govern- 
ment departments,  including  the  War  Office,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Local  Government 
Boards  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have 
also  supplied  memoranda,  or  have  undertaken  inquiries 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission. 

With  the  exception  of  short  vacations,  the  Commission 
haB  been  sitting  almost  continuously  on  two  days  in  each 
week  for  the  last  two  years ;  it  has  orally  examined 
abcu1,  400  witnesses,  and,  in  addition,  It  has  received 
written  statements  of  evidence  from  nearly  1  000  persons 
whom  it  has  not  been  possible  to  examiue  orally.  It 
has  also  Invited  expressions  of  opinion  from  some  1,500 
Poor  law  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Tha  further  evidence  to  be  taken  will  not,  It  is  believed, 
occupy  much  time,  after  which  the  Commission  will  at 
once  begin  the  consideration  of  their  report. 


KING  EDWARDS  HOSPITAL  I  USD  FOR 

LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Council  and  various 
Committees  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London 
nominated  by  H  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  serve  for  the 
year  1908  The  Honorary  Secretaries  are  Sir  Savile 
Crossley  and  Mr.  Frederick  Fry,  the  permanent  Secretary 
being  Mr.  H.  K.  Maynard. 

The  Council 


The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
County  of  London  (the  Duke 
of  File). 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Mid- 
dlesex (the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford). 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  W    Lowther,  M  P.) 

*The  President  of  the  Lsoal 
Cvemmett  Board  (the 
El  Hon.  John  Burn?,  M.P.). 

The  Postmaster-  General. 

The  President  of  the  Hospital 
Sunday  and  Hrspita'  Satur- 
day Funds  (the  Lord  Mayor). 

The  Caairman  of  the  County 
Council. 

The  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Enpfihrp. 

The  President  of  the  Royal 
rolleee  of  Phjsicians(Slr  R. 
Douglas  Powell,  Bart). 

The  President  of  the  Roval 
College  of  Surgeons  (Mr. 
Henry  Morris). 

*The  Chancellor  of  London 
University  (the  Earl  of 
Rodebery). 

Ti.e  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Archbishop  Bourne. 

The  Rev.  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
D.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  Bowman  Stephen- 
son. D  D 

The  Chief  Rabbi  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
Adler). 


The  Earl  of  Bessborough. 

Viscount  Iveagh. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  Strathcona   and  Mount 

Royal. 
Lord  Farqrjhar. 
Tre     Rf.     Hon.     Sir     Savile 

Crossrey,  Bart. 
The     Rt.     Hon.    Sir     Joseph 

Dimsdale,  Bart. 
The  Rt.   Hon.   Thomas  Burt, 

M.P. 
Th«    Rt.     Hon.     C       Stuart- 

Wartley,  K  C,  M  P. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrfnoe,  Bart. 
Sir  John  Alrd,  Bar*. 
Sir  W  8    Church,  Bart. 
Sir  Julius  Wernher,  Bart. 
Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  Bart. 
SIrHenrv  Burdett.  K.C.B. 
Sir  W.  J.' Collins,  M.P. 
Sir  John  Craggs. 
Mr.  FredeHck  M.  Fry. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro 
Mr.  Willi*  m  Latham,  K.C. 
Mr.  J   Pierpont  Morgan,  jun. 
Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power. 
Mr.  Albert  G  Sandeman. 
Mr.  Hugh  C.  Smith. 
♦Lord  Revelstoka. 
•The  Master  of  Elir-ank   M  P. 
*Toe    Rt.     Hon.    Sir    Ernest 

Cassel 
♦Lieut  -Col.  Sir  Arthur  Bigge. 
*Sir  Horace  Marshall. 
*P/of-ssor  W   Osier. 
*Mr.  Vaugban  Hawkins. 
*Dr  Edwi.-  F'fsbfield. 
*Mr.  J.  G  Griffiths. 


Members  of  Finance  Committee. 
Lord  Rothschild  (Chairman).  Sir  John  Craggs. 
Lord  Revelstoke.  Mr.  Robert  Fleming. 

The    Rt.     Hon.     Sir     Ernest    Mr.  Hugh  C.  Smith. 
Cassel. 

Members  of  Distribution  Committee. 
Sir    William    Chuich,     Bart.     Sir  John  Tweedy. 

(Chairman).  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Fry. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Rev.  Canon  Barneft. 

Sir  HeDry  Burdett.  Sir  Horace  Marshall. 

Sir  E.  Cooper  Perry. 

Members  of  Convalescent  Homes  Committee 
Mr.    William     Latham,    K.C.     Sir  Walter  Lawrence,  Bart 

(Cnairman).  Mr.  S.  H.  Benscn. 

Dr.  Edwin  Freshfield.  Mr.  Geo.  Lawson  Johnston. 

Mr.  Alfred  Willett. 

Members  of  Executive  Committee. 


The     Earl     of 

(Chairman). 
The     Rt      Hon.     Sir 

Cros>!ey,  Bart. 
The     Rt.     Hon.     C     Stuart 

Wortley,  K.C  ,  M  P. 
Sir  William  J.  Coliins,  M.P. 


Bessborough    Mr.  J.  Danvers  Power. 
Mr.  A   E.  Sjdney. 
Savile    The    Hon.    Arthur     Stanley, 
M.F. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Cavendish. 
Mr.  J   G.  Griffiths. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Phllipps,  M.P. 


*  New  members. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  hss,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  Lough.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
placed  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Kenny,  of  Killeshandra,  on 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Cavan. 


MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  Army  Council  has  approved  of  the  following 
additional  appointments  to  t^ueen  Alexandra's  Military 
Hospital  :  To  be  consulting  physician,  Surgeon-Major 
General  A  F.  Bradshaw,  late  Army  Medical  Staff;  to  be 
consulting  surgeon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  J.  Frejer,  late 
Indian  Medical  Service. 

Dr.  Mahshall,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  was  >ecently 
presented  with  a  carriage  barometer  by  the  members  of 
the  St.  John  Ambulance  class,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
as  teacher  and  instructor  to  the  class.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  Collector  of  Customs  and 
Receiver  of  Wrecks  for  the  Island,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  Cowell.  Dr.  Marshall,  in  returning  thanks, 
offered  his  services  to  the  corps  for  the  forthcoming 
class. 

The  State  Children's  Association  usually  keeps  In  touch 
with  its  supporters  by  the  frequent  issue  of  leaflets,  but 
recently  has  issued  a  report  covering  the  whole  of  the 
work  for  the  past  three  years.  It  contains  a  gocd  deal  of 
information  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  State  at  present 
deals  with  the  many  children  for  whom  it  is  responsible. 
The  Association  aims  at  popularizing  a  belief  that  a  home, 
and  not  an  institution,  is  the  place  in  which  even  a 
"workhouse"  child  should  be  reared.  Nearly  half  of 
all  these  unfortunate  children  are  still  living  in 
workhouses  and  barrack  schools,  though  this  fashion 
of  providing  for  them  has  so  long  stood  condemned 
that  most  Boards  of  Guardians  are  endeavouring  to 
substitute  some  other  system.  The  plan  which  the 
association  seems  mainly  to  favour  is  the  "scattered 
home  "  system,  one  which  secures  for  the  child  at  least 
some  of  the  advantages  of  ordinary  people,  which  trots 
it  as  an  individual,  brings  it  into  daily  and  free  association 
with  more  happily  circumstanced  young  children,  and 
frees  it  when  young  from  the  stigma  of  "the  house'" 
Four  years  ago  there  were  only  some  37  unions  in  which  this 
system  had  been  adopted,  now  the  number  has  nearly 
doubled. 

The  London  Ambulance  Service. —The  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  cf  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  ambulance  provi- 
sion for  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness  cccurrirg  in 
the  strfeiM  and  public  places  in  the  metropolis,  met  at  the 
Home  Office  on  Friday,  December  20th,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Chairman,  presiding.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
Morris,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on 
behalf  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  by  Sir  William  S.  Church, 
Bart  .  K.C.B. ,  on  behf  If  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 
and  Mr  J  E.Adams.  F  R.C  S.,  Resident  Assis'ant  Surgeon 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  Committee  propose  shortly 
to  conclude  the  taking  of  evidence  ;  communications  which 
it  is  desired  to  bring  before  the  Committee  should,  thf  re- 
fore,  be  addressed  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  A.  I.   Dixon,  Home  Office,  Whitehall,  s.W. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. — At  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  together  with  many  State 
and  local  organizations  and  journals  in  both  professions, 
have  been  for  some  years  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
return  to  the  practice  of  medicine  based  on  the  Pharma- 
copoeia :  and 

"Whereas,  the  medical  colleges  are  represented  on  the 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Crated  States  Pharmacol  <eia  ; 
and 

"  Whereas,  it  is  manifest  to  the  thoughtful  men  both  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy  that  a  very  large  number  of 
medical  men  might  be  better  informed  regarding  the 
Pharmacopoeia  as  a  book  of  reference  and  standards  :  Be  it 
therefore 

"  Resolved :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  convention  assembled,  that 
a  great  advance  in  the  ethical  practice  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  will  be  made  when  the  medical  colleges  make 
the  Pharmacopoeia  a  prescribed  textbook  or  hock  of 
reference,  ana  require  familiarity  with  it  in  their 
examinations. 

"  Resolved  :  That  we  request  the  governing  authorities 
of  all  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  to  tut  into 
force  such  a  ruling  in  their  respective  institutions  as  will 
ensure  in  future  classes  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of 
materia  medica  and  pharmacognosy,  as  set  forth  in  tbe 
Pharmacopoeia." 
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TECHNICAL    PROGRESS  A3D    MENTAL 
INTEGRITY. 

Between  primitive  man  and  the  man  of  to-day  there 
lies  a  gulf  so  great,  that  though,  like  the  remoteness  of 
a  star,  it  may  be  seme  day  measured  -with  approximate 
accuracy,  our  feeble  imaginations  must  ever  fail  to 
grasp  its  vast  extent.  Slill  less  csn  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  countless  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome 
by  primeval  man,  the  unnumbered  failures  "  that 
"  weighed  not  a3  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's 
"  account,"  failures  that  hid  to  be  finally  and 
triumphantly  outbalanced  by  success  ere  any  achieve- 
ment, however  seemingly  insignificant,  could  become 
an  abiding  possession — a  heritage.  Yet  ever  since  the 
time  when  feeble,  stooping,  weak-ebinned,  semi-simian 
quaternary  man  first  set  himself  to  climb  the  Hill 
Difficulty,  he  has  left  the  imprints  cf  his  feet  upon  the 
c'ay.  These  trace  a  devious  course,  jet  from  them  we 
may  discern,  in  whatever  fragmentary  fashion,  the  tale 
of  his  ever-waxing  bodily  and  mental  power.  The 
etone,  bronze,  and  iron  age3  are  chapters  in  his 
biography  bearing  faithful  witness  to  his  progressive 
mental  attainments.  But  what  of  the  Steam  Age  ? 
What  of  the  Age  of  Electricity  ? 

In  our  ago  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  man's  know- 
ledge and  mastery  over  natural  forces  sufficient  proof 
of  an  intellectual  superiority  never  hitherto  attained. 
This  judgement  is  doubtless  just.  But  is  there  not  a 
danger  of  forgetting  that  if,  truly  enough,  the  inventions 
of  science  and  the  labour-saving  artifices  of  modern 
industry  are  expressions  of  intellectual  depth  and 
subtlety,  of  an  nnp3ralleled  ingenuity,  these  same 
appliances  and  inventions  constitute  an  artificial  and 
reactive  environment  whose  influences  are  not  easily 
ganged,  and  whose  final  effect  is  impossible  of  fore- 
telling ?  Is  it  not  probable,  also,  that  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  as  these  mechanical  expedients  gain  in 
usefulness,  and  consequently  replace  or  oust  man's 
natural  and  inherited  neuromuscular  acquirements, 
they  must  teDd  to  destroy  the  psychomotor  basis  on 
which  all  conception  ultimately  rests!'  That  the 
machine  thus  viewed  menaces  in  proportion  as  it  helps 
its  creator  ?  Becomes,  in  fact,  a  veritable  Franken- 
stein ? 

To  the  hard-headed  business  man  intent  on  money- 
getting,  and  to  the  political  economist  who  discounts 
mental  and  moral  character  in  his  valuation  of  national 
assets,  as  much  as  to  the  merely  pleasure-seeking  and 
unreflecting  msjority,  these  must  seem  but  idle  fears, 
lightly  hf  edpd  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  is  ODly  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  prac- 
tical man  demand 5  not.  theory,  nor  prophecy,  but  fact. 
To  assert  that  man  in  his  whole  anterior  development 
ha3  grown  up  out  of  doors  in  circumstances  requiring 
courage,  initiative,  and  tbo  harmonious  coordination  of 
every  side  of  his  being,  and  that  therefore  his  sub- 
jection to  a  largely  indoor  life  of  deadly  monotony 
in  faotory,  workshop,  cr  counting-house  must  in 
the   end    breed   a    race   of    half  men    is    not    enough. 


Quite  reasonably  he  ask3  for  proof  that  the  machine 
is  taking  something  from  the  man,  and  that  there  are 
to-day  valid  evidences  of  its  ill  effects.  This  proof  Dr. 
Hellpach,  in  a  recently  published  inaugural  addiess ' 
delivered  before  the  Technical  High  School  of 
Karlsruhe,  has  tried  to  supply.  Dr.  Hellpach  accepts 
as  a  settled  fact  that  the  last  fittj  years  have  witnessed 
a  marked  mental  deterioration,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  augmentation  of  the  certified  insane.  This 
by  tho  laity,  he  says,  is  attributed,  though  in  his 
opinion  attributed  wrorgly,  to  the  increasing  strain  and 
competition  of  modern  commercial  conditions.  Alcohol, 
s;  philis,  and  artificial  feeding  of  infants  have  much 
more  to  do  with  the  matter,  though  even  these  are 
only  contributory  causes.  Technical  industry,  he  says, 
is  of  recent  development,  hut  the  causes  of  insanity  are 
neither  of  to-day  nor  yesterday.  If,  however,  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  insanity  have  not  been  born  in  this 
machine-ridden  age,  it  is,  he  maintains,  otherwise  with 
other  less  pronounced  mental  disorders  euphemistically 
termed  "nervous"  troubles— neurasthenia,  nervous 
exhaustion, hystero-neurcses,  hypochondria—  and,  inpar- 
ticuiar,  the  traumatic  neuroses.  In  th?  citizen  class  the 
evidences  of  chronic  mental  over-stimulation  abound  as 
do  in  the  factory  class  the  traumatic  neuroses.  L'nknown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  have 
increased  pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  mechanical 
industry,  with  the  increasing  tyranny  of  the  machine. 

Identical  in  cause,  they  are,  Dr.  Hellpach  maintains, 
different  in  production,  the  neurasthenia  of  the  citizen 
being  du6  to  continued  over-stimulation  through  inces- 
sant artificially-induced  changes  in  the  mental  situation, 
and  the  neurosis  of  the  factory  hand  to  a  mechanical, 
interest-destroying,  thought-killing  monotony.  The 
traumatic  neuroses  are  closely  associated  with  the 
monetary  compensation  paid  in  Germany  to  the  injured 
labourer.  Yet,  Dr.  Hellpach  affirms,  he  does  not  simu- 
late, "  he  is  ill  and  becomes  worse  and  wors6 ;  he 
"  suggests  his  illness,  his  symptoms,  but  that  he  is  so 
"  under  the  ban  that  he  must  suggest  them  constitutes 
"  his  mental  illness."  In  all  circumstances,  Dr.  Hell- 
pach points  out,  the  highest  compensation,  the  invaii- 
denrenle,  falls  for  short  of  the  ordinary  wage  of  the 
workman  ;  and  the  only  explanation  of  it  all  lies  in  the 
mechanical  nature  of  his  employment.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  traumatic  neuroses  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  machine  workers;  pleasurable  work 
and  traumatic  hysteria  being  statistically  in  inverse 
proportion. 

As  to  the  future  Dr.  Hellpach  wisely  declines  to 
prophesy.  Most  evils  work  their  own  cure,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  with  increasing  perfection  of  mechanical 
aids  the  machine  will  perform  its  drudgery  so  well  that 
man  need  only  concern  himself  with  its  intelligent 
direction,  and  so  quickly  that  he  may  have  time  to  grow 
into  the  man  he  was  meant  to  be — away  from  it ! 


THE   RESULTS   OF   STOMACH    SURGERY. 

Di;s.  Pakmextier  and  Dekechau  have  published 
recently-  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  after- 
history  of  102  ca-es  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  operated  on 
during  the  last  ten  years  by  MM.  Terrier,  luffier, 
Harttnann,  Gosset,  and  Souligoux.  To  illustrate  the 
condition  often  seen  they  relate  the  case  of  a  man  aged 
47,  a  worker  in  bronze,  operated  on  in  June,  1906,  for 
stenosis  of  the  pylorus  caused  by  cicatrization  of  an  old 
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ulcer,  the  operation  beiDg  a  gastroenterostomy.  The 
immediate  results  were  excellent  and  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  well,  except  for  a  slight  tendency  to  con- 
stipation. A  few  weeks  after  he  had  resumed  his 
ordinary  mode  of  living  he  began  to  suffer  from  pain 
coming  on  after  fatigue  or  the  use  of  coarse  food, 
generally  four  hours  after  food ;  the  pain  was  situated 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  radiated  to  the  shoulders; 
there  was  increased  constipation  but  neither  regurgita- 
tion nor  vomiting.  When  invited  to  attend  the  hospital 
he  admitted  these  troubles  and  was  strongly  advised  to 
be  more  careful  in  his  diet;  but  he  was  not  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  this  advice,  and  continued  the 
same  mode  of  life  until  two  months  later,  when  he  had 
a  very  severe  attack  of  pain  accompanied  by  vomitiDg 
of  sour,  watery  fluid  containing  a  large  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  On  a  modified  diet  and  by  the  use 
of  bismuth  he  recovered  and  has  kept  fairly  well,  but 
he  has  learnt  tho  need  to  be  prudent,  and  that  he  will 
suffer  pain  if  he  takes  any  liberties  with  his  diet  or 
even  if  overtired. 

Pain  is  the  chief  symptom  from  which  these 
patients  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  after  the  operation ;  it 
is  at  first  slight  and  localized,  but  afterwards  becomes 
more  severe,  and  extends  over  a  wider  area.  Vomiting 
seems  to  be  completely  cured  by  the  operation,  but 
simple  regurgitation  of  sour  fluid  may  occur  and  be 
independent  of  pain.  The  watery  fluid  may  contain  a 
little  bile,  and  rarely  the  remains  of  food.  Vomiting 
may  occur  exceptionally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
operated  on  twenty  months  previously  who,  when 
fatigued,  has  severe  attacks  of  vomiting,  which  last  two 
or  three  days,  but  are  unaccompai  ied  by  pain.  Con- 
stipation is  frequent  but  slight,  and  less  than  before 
operation.  If  diarrhoea  was  present  before  the  opera- 
tion, it  generally  persists,  and  requires  regulation  of 
diet  and  avoidance  of  fatigue.  Apart  from  the  occur- 
rence of  these  single  symptoms,  Parmentier  and 
Denechau  recognize  a  special  form  of  dyspepsia  after 
operation  characterized  by  pain,  watery  regurgitation, 
and  constipation,  with  impaiiment  of  the  general 
health  and  wasting  or  arrest  of  the  tendency  to  regain 
weight.  Many  attacks  are  due  to  the  unfavourable 
conditions  of  life,  and,  above  all,  to  abuse  of  alcohol. 

Operation  does  not  absolutely  prevent  the  formation 
of  fresh  ulcers,  as  illustrated  by  cases  quoted  from  the 
practice  of  Teston  and  Monprofit,  and  more  or  less 
severe  haemorrhage,  arising  from  different  causes,  has 
occurred  after  operation,  and  was  fatal  in  four  recorded 
instances.  Further,  operation  does  not  remove  all  risk 
of  cancer,  which  may  occur  in  the  scar  after  resection, 
or  in  the  ulcer,  two  cases  being  quoted  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  writers  ;  while  references  are  given  to 
others  recorded  by  Kocher,  Koerte,  and  Kroenlein. 
Tuberculosis,  always  prone  to  attack  patients  whose 
health  is  reduced  by  gastric  ulcer,  has  supervened  after 
the  most  successful  operations. 

The  patients  observed  by  the  writers  comprised  74 
men  and  28  women  ;  in  one  case  pylorectomy  was  done, 
and  in  two  a  perforation  was  sutured ;  in  the  others 
gastro- enterostomy  in  one  form  or  another  was  per- 
formed. Three  underwent  a  second  operation,  and 
another  two  years  later  was  operated  on  for  cancer  of 
the  gastro-jejunal  opening.  Fifty  had  been  operated 
on  more  than  four  years  before  the  report,  the  others 
more  recently.  Nearly  all  the  dyspeptic  accidents  were 
in  consequence  of  errors  cf  diet,  especially  abuse  of 
alcohol.  Bread  did  not  seem  always  to  suit,  and  wine, 
especially  white  wine  and  medicated  wines,  caused 
attacks  of  pain.  Some  suffered  from  the  slightest 
variation  of  diet,    and  were  obliged   to    keep    strict 


rules,  but  in  these  the  disease  was  usually  complicated 
by  pronounced  nervous  ailments  and  disorders  due  to 
ptosis  of  the  viscera.  Occasionally,  the  gastro-jejunal 
opening  healed,  giving  rise  to  a  return  of  the  former 
symptoms,  but  as  a  rule  this  occurred  only  where  the 
obstruction  of  the  pylorus  had  completely  disappeared, 
for  it  seemed  that  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
restoration  of  the  pylorus  determined  the  obliteration 
of  the  jejunal  opening.  The  unfavourable  results  of 
operation  may  at  times  be  due  to  the  intervention 
having  taken  place  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  subacutely  inflamed,  of  which  an  example 
is  quoted.  With  regard  to  treatment,  the  writers 
believe  that  surgeons  have  been  careless  in  allowing 
their  convalescent  patients  to  eat  anything  they  like,, 
and  they  add  that  after  operation  patients  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suck  ice,  to  have  their  stomachs  washed 
out  with  cold  water,  or  to  use  aerated  drinks  or  bouillon 
(beef-tea),  which  provoke  hyperacidity. 

The  facts  which  Parmentier  and  Denechau  have  col- 
lected indicate  that  the  results  of  operations  are  not  sa 
uniformly  and  so  entirely  beneficial  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  and  emphasize  the  need  for  giving  a 
proper  trial  to  well-considered  medical  treatment  in 
all  suitable  cases  before  resorting  to  surgical  aid.  Of 
the  cases  reviewed  by  them,  in  7  per  cent,  the  conse- 
quences of  operation  were  bad ;  in  39  per  cent,  mode- 
rately good— that  is  to  say,  there  was  dyspepsia,  but 
the  condition  was  an  improvement  upon  that  which 
had  preceded  the  operation  ;  and  in  54  per  cent.  good. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  these  cases- 
medical  treatment  had  failed.  The  most  favourable 
cases  were  those  in  which  there  had  been  old- standing 
stenosis ;  after  these  came  patients  with  ulcer  in  the 
eourse  of  evolution  or  with  recurrent  haemorrhage ; 
and,  lastly,  those  in  which  the  ulcer  was  seated  far  from 
the  pylorus,  and  eases  of  hour-glass  stomach,  which 
seem  to  be  specially  liable  to  post-operative  accidents. 
In  conclusion,  agreement  is  expressed  with  the  opinion 
of  von  Mikulicz  and  Professor  Saundby,  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  pathological  questions,  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  from  the  cordial  cc-operation 
of  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  by  which  means 
great  relief  can  be  afforded  to  the  suffering  of  the 
patient,  even  if  a  cure  is  not  always  possible. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
POOR  LAW. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the 
Relief  of  Distress  has  issued  a  statement  which  par- 
tially withdraws  the  veil  behind  which  its  activity  has 
hitherto  been  concealed,  and  the  first  impression  of  the 
reader  of  this  statement,  which  is  to  be  found  at 
page  1840,  will  be  that  this  activity  has  been  pro- 
digious. In  the  first  place,  the  Commission  has  been 
sitting  with  Bhort  vacations  almost  continuously  on 
two  days  in  each  week  for  the  last  two  years,  and  has 
orally  examined  some  four  hundred  witnesees,  while  ib 
has  received  written  statements  from  nearly  a  thousand 
other  individuals.  In  addition  it  has  instituted  or 
instigated  a  bewildering  number  of  special  inquiries, 
and  in  five  instances  these  inquiries  have  been  carried 
out  by  special  investigators.  It  was  of  course  to  be 
anticipated  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  would 
touch  matters  in  which  the  medical  profession  is  par- 
ticularly interested,  and  this  anticipation,  it  is  clear, 
will  not.  be  disappointed.  For  example,  a  special  inquiry 
has  been  carried  out  into  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
present  system  of  administering  indoor  and  outdoor 
Poor-law  medical  relief;  the  investigator  in  this  case  was 
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Dr.  J.  C.  McYail,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
counties  of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  his  report,  which  it  appears  has  not  yet  been 
presented,  will  deal  in  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
manner  with  problems  which  in  view  of  the  present 
trend  of  social  legislation  are  daily  growing  in  impor- 
tance. Again,  the  Commission  has  already  received  a 
report  of  a  special  investigator  on  the  relation  of  in- 
dustrial and  sanitary  conditions  to  pauperism  in  London 
&od  certain  provincial  towns  in  England.  It  has 
taken  a  census  of  the  persons  relieved  in  every  Toor-law 
area  on  a  certain  date  and  has  instituted  a  statistical 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  diseases  from  which  sick 
paupers  were  suffering  at  that  date.  Further,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  it  has  gathered  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  poverty  in  every  parish  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  as  to  how  far  it  is  relieved  by 
existing  agencies.  The  problems  with  which  the  Com- 
aiission  has  to  deal  are  bewildering  in  complexity, 
and  the  amount  of  material  already  at  its  disposal 
must  be  so  large  that  it  is  with  something  approaching 
relief  that  the  reader  finds  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
a  statement  that  the  Commission  does  not  intend  to 
take  much  further  evidence  and  hopes  shortly  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  its  report. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  MiDWIVES. 
The  Association  which  exists  to  promote  the  training 
and  supply  of  mid  wives  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Midwives  Act,  1902,  and  to  raise  funds  to  facilitate 
the  training  of  midwives  in  approved  hospitals  or  other 
institutions  held  a  public  meeting  recently  at  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  presided,  said  that 
the  existing  supply  of  properly  trained  women  was 
•inadequate,  and  that  even  if  the  required  number 
were  provided,  it  was  clear  that  the  practice 
to  be  obtained  by  them  in  many  parts  of 
England  would  not  be  sufficient  to  afford  a  living 
wage  for  a  woman  who  had  no  other  means  of  subsis- 
tence. SirDyce  Duckworth,  who  accepted  the  estimate 
that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  labour  were 
attended  by  midwives,  urged  that  the  Association 
merited  public  support  in  its  effort  to  supply  the 
demand  which  must  arise  for  trained  midwives  when 
the  Act  came  fully  into  force  in  about  two  years'  time. 
He  recognized  that  among  the  questions  to  be  faced 
was  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  duties  of  midwives 
distinct  from  those  of  the  sick  nurse,  and  the 
further  question  of  the  relationship  of  trained  midwives 
to  medical  men.  The  Act  provided  that  a  midwife 
must  seDd  for  the  nearest  medical  man  in  any  case  of 
abnormality,  but  did  not  make  provision  for  any  kind 
of  remuneration  to  the  medical  man  thus  sum- 
moned; that,  he  said,  was  a  matter  not  of, 
iocal  concern,  but  one  affecting  the  whole  country, 
since  it  touched  the  interests  of  womanhood- 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  moved  the  principal 
resolution,  in  extenuation  of  this  oversight  of  the  Legis 
latnre,  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  of  passing  private  Bills 
3tid  Biid  that  an  appeal  to  Parliament  to  supplement 
the  Act  would  have  a  betier  chance  of  success  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
make  the  Act  a  success.  We  believe  that  thoBe  who 
were  most  active  in  obtaining  the  Midwives  Act  are 
now  beginning  more  generally  to  recognize  that  the 
omission  to  provide  remuneration  to  those  members  of 
the  medical  profession -robe  ana  summoned  by  midwives 
incompliance  wnh  the  specilic  provision  of  the  Act  is 
a  serious  injustice,  (hat  a  fuller  measure  of  1 

it  be  hoped  for  until  it  is  remedied,  and  that 
thd  remedy  must  not  be  partial  and  piecemeal  but 
'H>pli«*ble  to  the  whole  country. 


ALCOHOL  AND  TAXATION  IN  RUSSIA. 
A  coekespondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  a  considera- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  estimated  income  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Zemstvo  of  the  district  of  Morshansk,  in  the 
Government  of  Tambov,  throws  an  interestirg  light  on 
the  aspirations  of  rural  districts  of  the  Kussian  Empire, 
and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  A  Zemstvo 
is  a  kind  of  county  council,  formed  of  representatives 
of  the  nobility,  or  landowners  possessing  over  500  acres 
if  ground,  of  the  peasant  farmers,  and  of  residents  in 
the  urban  districts  within  its  area.  This  body  has  a 
light  to  levy  taxes  on  the  property  within  its  con- 
fines, and  in  the  budget  in  question  the  estimated 
income  and  expenditure  is  some  £24  000  odd.  Of 
this  it  is  proposed  to  devote  about  one-fourth 
to  the  support  of  public  hospitals,  district  medical 
officers,  midwives,  and  nurses,  another  fourth  to 
the  support  of  schools,  and  to  expend  the  balance 
in  suoh  ways  as  the  upkeeping  of  roads,  con- 
tributions to  various  public  institutions,  pensions 
to  widows  and  orphans;  1  per  cent,  beicg  expended  on 
veterinary  objects.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  little 
prospect  of  the  work  in  view  being  carried  out,  as  under 
present  circumstances  these  Kussian  county  councils 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  sums  due  to 
them,  the  landowners  and  the  peasant  farmers  equally 
refusing  to  pay.  Each  party  chooses  to  regard  the 
Zemstvo  as  an  institution  purely  for  the  benefit  cf  the 
other,  while  the  peasants  in  particular  claim  that  they 
aie  already  so  heavy  taxed  that  they  cannot  possibly 
find  the  money  required.  According  to  the  correspon- 
dent to  the  Morning  Po&t,  it  is  the  peasants  who,  misled 
by  public  agitators,  are  in  error  in  this  instance. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  tax  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners,  that  which  is  paid  pro  rata 
by  the  peasants  being  so  small  a  sum  that  for  every 
rouble  a  peasant  farmer  contributes  he  receives  baak 
two  roubles  and  twelve  kopecks  in  the  form  of  free 
medical  aid  and  free  education.  As  for  the  general  taxa- 
tion being  too  high,  it  is  shown  that  in  this  district  when 
the  total  amount  paid  either  to  the  State  or  to  any  other 
authority  is  distributed  over  the  40,000  farms  held  by 
peasants,  the  sum  in  each  case  comes  to  twelve  roubles, 
fifty  kopecks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occupants  of 
these  same  farms  are  shown  by  the  official  accounts  of 
the  district  to  spend  annually  on  alcoholic  drinks  just 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  their  taxes,  and 
twelve  times  the  amount  of  the  Zemstvo  tax.  Other  indi- 
cations of  the  enormous  hold  which  alcoholinn  has  on  the 
Russian  peasantry  and  of  the  deleterious  effect  it  must 
have  on  their  material  and  physical  well-being  are  to  be 
found  in  an  interesting  little  book  on  The  Russian 
Peasant1  recently  published.  It  contains  some  realistic 
pen  sketches  of  Russian  life  outside  the  great  towDS  as 
seen  by  its  author,  Dr.  Howard  Kencard,  an  English 
medical  man,  during  more  than  a  year  of  wandering  in 
the  famine  and  other  districts  as  the  agent  apparently 
of  several  philanthropic  societies ;  the  book  leaves  an 
impression  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  degree 
resembling  the  Russian  peasant  in  ignorance  and  sloth 
in  any  other  civilized  country,  and  that  he  is  in  every 
way  his  own  worst  enemy  and  almost  impossible  to 
assist. 

CONCEPTION     AFTER     SUPPURATION     OF    UTERINE 

APPENDAGES. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  German  medical  society,3 
Professor  Martin  stated  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  he, 
simultaneously  with  Hegarand  'fait,  had  opportunities 
for  studying  pelvic  disease,  then  so  little  understood, 
it  struck  him  that  radical  surgery  was  not  the  rigW 

1  77,,    1  by  Howard   P.    Keocard,  M.i>.     Loudou : 
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treatment  in  inflammatory  diaease  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  ovaries.  That  opinion  was  now  universally 
accepted,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  wholesale  extirpa- 
tion of  inflamed  ovarie3  and  tubes.  Evacuation  of  the 
pus  through  the  vagina  was  followed  by  the  best  results, 
the  inflammatory  processes  subsiding  under  careful 
after-treatment  ;  the  patient  recovered  unmutilatedand 
capable  of  bearing  children.  These  remarks  were  made 
the  recital  of  the  following  case  by  Ilaupt  : 
In  June,  1901,  a  girl  came  under  that  doctor's  observa- 
tion in  a  hospital.  She  was  suffering  from  bilateral 
disease  of  the  appendages  following  an  abortion  at  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy  four  weeks  before  admis- 
sion. Abdominal  section  was  performed,  and  double 
pjosalpinx  discovered.  The  pus  in  the  dilated  tubes 
was  fetid,  and  their  amputation  was  not  considered 
advisable.  The  abdominal  wound  was  therefore  closed, 
and  both  tubes  were  drained  through  a  v3ginal  incision. 
The  Bacterium  coli  was  found  in  the  pus.  The  patient 
was  in  great  danger  for  a  fortnight,  improving  at  once 
when  freer  drainage  was  effected  :  a  parametritic  abscess, 
hosvever,  developed,  and  had  afterwards  to  be  laid 
open.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  bilateral 
septic  suppurative  disease  of  the  Fallcp'an  tubes, 
which  are,  as  we  all  know,  the  oviducts,  the 
patient  became  pregnant  twice  after  convalescence, 
and  on  both  occasions  was  delivered  in  the  institu- 
tion, where  the  above  conservative  surgical  measures 
had  been  carried  out.  In  both  instances  delivery 
took  place  at  term,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  foot  pre- 
sented and  the  arms  and  head  had  to  be  brought  down  in 
both  these  labours.  There  were  no  complications  what- 
ever during  the  puerperium.  We  must  never  forget, 
when  treating  women  for  pelvic  inflammatory  disease. 
ihat  the  most  acute  attacks  of  suppurative  inflammation 
do  not  necessarily  sterilize  the  subject.  Amputation 
of  course  means  sterility  when  both  tube3  and  all 
ovarian  tissue  are  thoroughly  removed,  but  the  stumps 
of  the  inflamed  appendages  are  sources  of  danger  so 
that  the  uterus  usually  requires  amputation  as  well 
adding  to  the  mutilating  practice.  Neglect  or  faulty 
expectant  treatment  also  meats  barrenness1,  sinuses 
and  endless  complications  with  certain  invalidism.  The, 
right  treatment  of  suppuration  of  the  appendages  is  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  pus  by  free  incision,  just  as  the 
surgeon  treats  suppuration  elsewhere. 


THE  EEDSIDE  MANNER. 
What  "13  the  "  bedside  manner  ?  as  to  the  importance  of 
which  all  are  agresd:-  Tne  "manner"  of  successful 
phvsicians  varies  as  widely  as  their  opinions.  Abernethy 
influenced  people  by  an  abruptness  often  amounting  to 
rudeness.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however,  estimated  that 
lie  himself  owed  a  thousand  a  year  to  Abernelhy's 
brusquerie.  Tne  ordinary  notion  is  that  a  good  bedside 
manner  consists  of  suavity  carried  to  the  verge  of 
servility.  This,  as  a  general  rule,  is  untrue,  though  it 
is  related  ihat  Sir  Henry  Halford,  when  called  to  a 
Prime  Minister  who  had  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy, 
made  three  profound  bows  at  carefully-regulated 
intervals  to  the  unconscious  form  lying  on  the  eofa 
before  him.  Halford  was,  of  course,  a  consummate 
courtier,  having  ministered  to  the  bodily  ailments 
of  several  kings  and  queens  and  other  royal  per- 
sonages: and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  case  that  a 
is  apt  to  fall  out  of  favour  with  such  exalted 
patients  unless  he  prophesies  smooth  things.  But  with 
men  and  women  of  common  clay  a  certain  roughness 
sometimes  inspires  confidence.  Sir  Wiliiarn  Jenner 
used  to  say  that,  provided  the  doctor  made  the  patient 
believe  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  his  case,  it 
mattered  littl3  what  his  manner  was.  Another  point 
we  thick  essential  to  a  good  bedside  m&nner  is 
cheeriness.      There  is,   perhaps,  a  grain   of    txu.h   in 


Smollett's  description  of  the  "uncouth  gravity  and 
•supercilious  self-conceit  of  a  physician  piping  hot 
■from  his  studies.''  Sir  lt:chaid  Quain  used  to  tell  how, 
when  a  beginner  in  practice,  he  was  called  in  by  an 
experienced  practitioner  to  help  in  looking  after  a  case 
which  caused  anxiety.  He  thought  it  right,  in  going 
upstairs,  to  compose  his  countenance  to  what  he 
deemed  to  be  a  proper  degree  of  solemnity,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  sick  room  his  senior  saic! 
"  God's  sake,  man,  try  to  look  more  cheerful,  or  they 
'•  will  take  you  for  the  undertaker."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inopportune  display  of  joviality  may  earn  for  9 
doctor  the  fatal  reputation  of  not  being  a  serious  man. 
Another  point  which  is  impcrtant  is  that  if  one  is  in 
doubt  it  is  impolitic  to  show  the  fact  too  plainly.  It  is 
of  course  the  doctor's  duty  to  consider  the  case  in  all  it; 
bearings,  and  it  is  wrong  to  seek  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  knows  when  he  does  not  know.  But  if  over-eon- 
li.ience  is  wrong,  scientifically  as  well  as  ethically,  it  is- 
none  the  less  true  that  in  medical  practice  "  the  man 
"who  hesitates  is  lost";  he  loses  the  confidence  of 
those  who  seek  counsel  of  him,  and  may  thus  do  not 
only  himself  but  them  great  harm.  Another  thing 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  is  to  take  pains  to  give 
the  patient  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  directions  as 
to  the  treatment;  a  hastily  scrawled  prescription  is  not 
enough.  Many  busy  men,  especially  when  they  have 
risen  to  the  position  of  oracles,  are  apt  to  dismiss  the 
patient  with  a  paper  on  which  are  inscribed  some 
cabalistic  symbols  and  a  few  words  of  perfunctory 
advice.  They  would  excuse  themselves  by  sayiDg  that 
such  details  are  needless.  Tbey  should  remember  the 
story  of  some  one  who  said  to  Talleyrand,  Cela  va 
tans  dire.  To  which  the  old  diplomatist  replied, 
Ouir  mats  cda  va  mieux  en  le  disant.  It  is  ol 
great  advantage  to  all  concerned  that  the  physician 
who  orders  a  patient  to  seme  health  resort  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  give  him"  every  information  as 
to  the  route,  the  place  itself,  the  accommodation,  the 
food,  and  the  special  treatment  carried  out  there. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  has  sometimes  formed  the 
basis  of  a  physician's  popularity.  Lastly,  the  prescrip- 
tion itself  should  be  simple,  and  the  medicine  neither 
unsightly  nor  disgusting  to  the  taste  or  smell.  We  have 
heard  patients  speak  with  hearty  approval  of  the 
'elegance"  of  Dr.  So-and-So's  medicine.  As  an 
example  of  the  "bedside  manner"  carried  to  the 
degree  of  a  fine  art,  we  may  quote  some  advice  recently 
given  by  Professor  Huchard,  of  Paris.  He  says:  "To 
"  patients  put  on  exclusive  milk  diet  and  theobromine, 
"  who  show  recalcitrancy,  I  often  say,  'Don't  complain 
"  in  theobromine  you  have  the  food  of  the  Gods,  and  I 
"  am  placing  you  in  the  Milky  Way  ! '  "  There  may  be 
a  smack  of  "preciosity"  in  this,  but,  as  M.  Huehard 
points  out,  it  is  better  than  to  say  roughly,  like  certain, 
physicians  whom  he  names,  "ic  lait  ou  la  mort .'  " 


MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA. 
Dr.  H.  D.  Kollestox,  who  recently  visited  America,  has 
given  his  impressions  of  medicine  and  medical  schools 
in  that  country,  in  the  Si.  George's  Hospital  Gazette  for 
December.  He  says  that  a  four  years'  course  is  nov. 
practically  universal,  and  in  1906  the  Universitv  of 
Manitoba  at  Winnipeg  started  a  five  years'  course,  while 
tfcGill  University,  Montreal,  followed  suit  this  year, 
and  Toronto  has  decided  to  do  so  in  1908.  Harvard  and 
>he  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  require  a 
rather  higher  standard  than  most  medical  schools  in 
1  freat  Britain  :  before  a  student  is  eligible  to  enter  he 
must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  must  show  proficiency 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  at  least  one  modern 
'anguage.  In  many  ways  the  curriculum  in  America 
-esembles  ours,  but  ia  the  United  States  German 
ne+hois  are  more  to  the  fore  than   British.      Th-.re 
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is  more  systematic  work  in  the  clinical  laboratory,  and, 
generally  speaking,  less  clerking  and  routine  work  in 
the  wards.  The  absence  of  the  system  of  routine  ward 
work  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  material,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  contribute  something  to  the  hospital  funds, 
and,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  paying  patients, 
decline  to  be  examined.  The  scarcity  of  clinical  material 
is  it  appears,  partly  due  to  the  keenness  of  the 
American  political  agent  who,  in  return  for  the  promise 
of  a  vote  in  the  future,  often  provides  poor  patients  with 
money  to  pay  the  hospital  dues.  Further,  the  relations 
between  the  ordinary  hospitals  and  the  medical  schools 
are  not  so  intimate,  and  the  governors  of  the  charity 
are  not  always  so  enlightened  as  with  us.  Hence  some 
of  the  large  universities,  such  as  the  Johns  Hopkins, 
Philadelphia,  Harvard  and  Toronto,  have  decided 
to  build  their  own  hospitals.  Extremely  well- 
organized  classes  for  physical  diagnosis,  so  arranged 
that  each  student  has  individual  attention  from 
the  instructor,  are  held  in  the  out  patient  rooms. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  work  in  the  clinical  labora- 
tories is  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  the  influence  of  German 
clinics,  to  which  recently  qualified  American  men  resort 
very  freely.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggprate  the  value  of 
clinical  laboratory  work,  and  this  is  so  confidently 
relied  upon  in  every-day  practice  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  danger  that  the  routine  physical  examination  of 
patients  may  be  less  thorough  than  in  the  past.  The 
systematic  lecture  is  not  so  prominent  a  feature 
as  it  is  here.  Dr.  Rolleston  thinks  it  doubtful 
whether  this  is  an  unmixed  advantage,  for  some  means 
of  going  over  the  work  in  a  systematic  fashion  has  to 
be  substituted.  This  is  done  in  "  quiz  "  classes, 
which  may  degenerate  into  a  somewhat  inferior  form 
of  coaching  class.  Perhaps,  as  a  result  of  this  freedom 
from  systematic  lectures,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
American  students  to  do  work  of  a  more  advanced  or 
special  character.  In  America  students  are  examined 
by  their  own  teachers  and  not  by  strangers  or  outside 
examiners,  and  their  past  record  is  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  result.  Rejections  are  comparatively 
infrequent,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  every  candidate 
becomes  qualified  as  a  matter  almost  of  routine,  for 
students  are  advised  net  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  if  it  appears  probable  to  their  teachers  that 
success  is  undeserved.  The  resident  posts  in  hospitals 
are  held  for  longer  periods  than  in  the  London  hospitals; 
and  the  number  of  reeidents  is  larger.  Consulting 
physicians  have  usually  started  in  general  practice,  and 
while  working  at  the  hospital  as  "associates" — a  post 
which,  generally  speaking,  corresponds  to  that  of 
assistant  physicians  with  us  —  have  at  the  same  time 
earned  their  living  by  seeing  private  patients  in  the 
suburbs.  After  perhaps  ten  or  more  years  of  this 
hard  work  they  move  to  a  more  central  part 
of  the  town,  and  are  ready  for  consulting  work. 
Specialism  is  probably  more  extreme  in  America  than 
with  us,  and  irregular  practitioners,  'osteopaths,"  and 
the  proprietors  of  patent  medicines  compete  very 
seriously  with  the  orthodox  practitioner.  NursiDg 
homes  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  London  because 
nearly  all  the  large  hospitals  have  admirable  private 
wards  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  which 
have  all  the  advantages  of  close  prox'tni  y  to  a  hospital 
without  the  drawbacks  of  a  "  home."  The  hospital 
charges  the  patient  for  board,  nursing,  and  attendance, 
juat  as  a  nursing  home  does,  and  the  mtgeon  or  physi- 
cian who,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  ih ■<  hospital,  has 
the  privilege  of  admitting  his  private  patents,  gets  hisfee 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  hospitals  make  a  considerable 
sum  out  of  the  private  wards,  which  are  not,  like  St. 
Thomas's  Home  and  the  paying  wards  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, intended  for  parsons  with  sm»ii  incomes.    The 


private  wards  are  extremely  comfortable  and  attractive, 
and  in  some  hospitals  there  are  suites  of  rooms,  so  that 
the  patient's  friends  may  stay  with  him.  The  hospitals 
are,  generally  speaking,  modern  in  construction,  and 
the  outpatient  rooms  are  extremely  well  arranged. 
The  medical  school  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely 
good,  the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
being  probably  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  amount  of 
original  work  that  is  being  done  now  is  remarkable, 
and  has  greatly  increased  in  quite  recent  years.  Dr. 
Rolleston  concludes  by  saying  that  the  general  im- 
pression left  on  the  visitor's  mind  alter  seeiDg  the 
medical  schools  of  America  is  certainly  one  of  admira- 
tion for  the  work  that  is  beiDg  done,  and  a  firm  belief 
in  the  future  of  transatlantic  medicine. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  SYPHILIS. 
In  the  October  number  of  the  Annales  de  VInslilul 
Pasteur,  Metehnikoff  discusses  the  value  of  his  mercurial 
ointment  and  other  remedies,  which  are  supposed  to 
prevent  syphilis  if  used  shortly  after  inoculation  with 
the  virus  has  occurred.  One  objection  to  the  use  of  his 
ointment  was  that  it  was  not  soft  enough.  This  dis- 
advantage he  has  to  some  extent  removed  by  introducing 
vaseline  into  its  composition,  the  formula  now  recom- 
mended being  33  grains  of  calomel  to  67  of  lanoline  and 
10  of  vaseline.  He  complains  that  its  advantages  are  not 
so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  chemists 
often  6ell  to  their  customers  inferior  preparations, 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  efficacious.  A 
friend  of  his  has  made  the  tour  of  the  Parisian 
chemists,  asked  from  each  a  preventive  oint- 
ment against  syphilis,  purchased  the  commodities 
recommended,  and  then  submitted  them  to  chemical 
analysis.  Some  of  the  chemists  sent  their  customer 
away  with  the  assurance  that  such  an  ointment  did  not 
exist ;  others  provided  him  with  an  ointment  which 
was  quite  different  from  the  genuine  article  and  con- 
tained only  10  per  cent,  of  calomel ;  and  one  gave  him  a 
preparation,  labelled  "Pommade  de  Metehnikoff,"  which 
was  found  on  chemical  analysis  to  contain  only  9  per 
cent,  of  calomel.  Many  chemists  tried  to  push  various 
nostrums  of  their  own,  bearing  different  titles,  and 
coupled  with  their  recommendations  abusive  references 
to  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  its  officers.  Naturally, 
Professor  Metehnikoff  feels  aggrieved  at  this  lack  of 
appreciation.  The  prophylactic  value  of  the  genuine 
preparation  has,  he  says,  been  fully  established  by 
rigorous  experimental  tests,  and  therefore  theie  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  practical  utility.  Unfortunately  the 
ointment  is  efficacious  only  when  employed  during  the 
first  few  hours  after  contact  with  syphilitic  virus ; 
hence  it  is  useless  to  recommend  it  in  cases  which 
first  come  under  observation  some  few  days  later. 
As  the  medical  practitioner  is  frequently  con- 
sulted by  persons  who  come  under  the  latter 
category,  Professor  Metehnikoff  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  endeavouring  to  find  an  alteicative  treat- 
ment applicable  to  such  cases.  They  have  turned  their 
attention  to  atoxyl,  and  record  several  experiments  on 
monkeys  inoculated  with  syphilitic  material,  which 
indicate  that  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  this  drug 
is  effective  in  preventing  the  development  of  the  disease. 
It  is  stated  that  a  single  ir  jection  of  atoxyl,  delayed 
until  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  inoculation  of  the 
syphilitic  virus,  is  capable  of  preventing  infection.  To 
this  observation  Professor  Metehnikoff  attaches  high 
importance,  but  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  before 
employing  atoxyl  in  human  therapeutics  serious  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  possibility  of  producing  toxic 
symptoms,  including  impairment  of  vision,  if  large 
doses  of  the  drug  be  employed.  If  the  doses  found 
effective  for  monkeys  are  used  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  quantity  necessary  to  inject  into  a  man,  it  would  be 
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requisite  to  employ  about  2  grams  for  a  person  weighing 
60  kilcg  Since,  however,  smaller  quantities  have 
already  been  found  sufficient  to  cure  manifest  syphilitic 
lesions,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  prophylactic  effect 
could  be  obtained  with  a  dose  smaller  than  this. 
H.  Hallopeau,  who  has  extensive  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  syphilis  by  atoxy),  recommends  an  injec- 
tion of  75  eg.,  followed  by  a  second  injection  of  60  eg, 
and  a  third  of  50,  making  a  total  of  185  eg.  In  no 
instance  has  he  observed  any  sign  of  intolerance  or 
poisoning  under  this  treatment.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Salmon,  Professor  Metchnikoff  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ot  serving  the  effects  of  atcxyl  treatment  in 
two  cases  in  which  the  patients  feared  they  had  con- 
tracted syphilis.  Two  subcutaneous  injections,  of  50  eg. 
each,  were  given  at  an  interval  of  two  days.  The  treat- 
ment was  bcrne  without  any  sign  of  intolerance  or 
poisoning.  No  manifestations  of  syphilis  supervened, 
but  on  this  fact  the  authors  base  no  conclusions,  since 
the  actual  occurrence  of  infection  could  not  be  verified. 


becoming  accustomed  to  carry  more  oxygen.  Next 
year,  says  Dr.  Aikman,  these  country  recruits  should 
show  a  larger  increase  in  weight ;  they  are  on  the  way 
to  fcrm  better  members  of  the  community. 


GROWTH     OF    GUERNSEY     RECRUITS. 
In  an  address  introductory  to  the  lecture  session  1907-8 
of  the  Guille-Al!ts  Library,  Guernsey,  Dr.  John  Aikman 
took  for  his  subject  some  aspects  of  growth.    After  dis- 
cussing the  subject  fully  from  the  biological  point  of 
view,  he    illustrated    his  theme   by  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  growth  of  the  recruits  of  the  Guernsey 
Militia,     described    by     Colonel     Percy     Groves     as 
one    of    the    oldest    military    organizations    of    the 
world.      In     the    possession     of     this     organization, 
Dr.     Aikman      thinks,     lies      "  the      secret     of      the 
"  prominence      which      Guernsey      men      attain      in 
"  the  race  of    nationalities  wherever    they    have    the 
"  opportunity.''    He  gives  the  results    of    the  twenty 
days'  training  of  the  recruits  of  the  Guernsey  Militia 
daring  the  past  autumn.    In  the  case  of  the  recruits 
of  the  Royal  Guernsey  Artillery  and    Engineers,  the 
average  gain  in  height  was  0.315  in. :  in  those  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Regiment  it  was  0.33125  in.,  and  in  those  of 
the  2nd  Infantry  Regiment,  which   is  recruited    from 
country  districts,  it  was  0.4345  in.    Dr.  Aikman  says  the 
picked  men   of   the   Artillery  and  Engineers  are  the 
Bmartest  to  begin  with,  and  they  gain  least  in  point  of 
height ;  the  countryman  gains  most.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  increase  in  the  flexibility  of  the  chest  we  find  that 
here  again  the  countryman  gains  0.6279  in.,  while  the 
gunner    gains    only  0.574   in.,  and  the    1st    Infantry 
Regiment    0.4342  in.    When  we    remember  that    2  in. 
is    a    good    amount     of     flexibility    for     the    chest, 
this    average     gain    of     half    an    inch    must    favour 
the  growth  both  of  body  and  mind.    The  erect  posture 
is  responsible  for  most  of  the  increase  in  height ;  it  is 
not  all  growth,  though  it  favours  it.    It  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  chest,  which,  in 
turn,  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.    The  other  figures  teil  us  that  these  red  blood 
cells    must    attain    some    maturity    in    their    better 
condition    before     they    have     their     fullest     power 
to  influence  growth.      Hence  it  is  that  the  gunners, 
who  were,  at  first,  best  in  their  erect  posture,  and  had. 
from  their  smartness,  the  greatest  flexibility  of  chest, 
were  'he  more  ready  to  put  on  weight — the  average  gait, 
among  them  reached  the  large  figure  of  2  792  lb.  a  man 
duriDg  their  twenty  days.     The  1st  Infantry  Regiment 
followed  with  the  creditable  figure  of  2.4357  lb.,  while 
the  country  regiment  made  the  lesser  gain  of  2  050  lb 
a     man.       All    these    men    were    under    the    same 
conditions    of    housing,    food,    and    drill  ;    moreover 
the  good   food  which  the  authorities  provided  was  p. 
greater  charge  and  a  greater  privilege  to  the  country- 
man than  it.  was  to  the  townsman,  jet  he  made  les" 
weight  under  it ;  and  far  no  assignable  reason  exeep* 
that  his  red  blcod  cells  were  occupied  with  the  ta?k  0' 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION    AND  TREATMENT  OF  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN. 
Ax  indication  of  the  lice  which  some  local  education 
authorities  may  be  disposed  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  last  Education  Act  with  regard  to  medical 
inspection  of  children  is  afforded  by  the  report  of  the 
special  subcommittee  presented  to  the  Dudley  education 
authority  last  week.  The  committee  recommended  as 
a  tentative  arrargement  to  be  put  into  operation  for 
twelve  months,  that  the  county  borough,  which  has  a 
population  of  nearly  50.COO,  should  be  divided  into  four 
districts,  to  each  of  which  a  school  medical  inspector 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  the  medical  officer 
of  health  should  be  given  an  honoiarium  of  £25 
a  year  for  supervising  the  new  work.  As  to  the 
remuneration  to  be  offered  to  the  medical  inspectors, 
the  subcommittee  recommended  that  they  should  be 
paid  Is.  a  head  "  for  thorough  examination  and  carrying 
"  out  all  remedial  measures  in  accordance  with  the  new 
'■  Act."  If  the  terms  of  the  report  are  correctly 
reproduced  in  the  local  press,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Dudley  Committee  already  contemplates  not  only  the 
inspection,  which  is  compulsory,  but  the  treatment, 
which  is  permissive.  The  memorandum  by  the 
Medico- Political  Committee  published  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  last  week,  advised  that  the  remuneration 
for  medical  inspection  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum  for  attendance  on  one  half  a  school 
day  a  week,  half  a  school  day  beirg  defined  as 
two  hours ;  this  may  be  taken  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  a  little  over  12s.  an  hour.  We  doubt  very  much 
whether  thorough  examination  of  children  can  be 
made  at  the  rate  of  twelve  an  hour,  an  average  of 
five  minutes  to  each  case,  although  it  may  perhaps 
be  possible,  if  Dudley  school  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  hygiene,  and  are  capable  of  giving  competent 
assistance  in  the  examination  of  the  children  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  card  schedule ;  we  note  also  the  further 
recommendation  that  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  should  be 
appointed,  and  this  will  no  doubt  lighten  the  work  of  the 
medical  inspectors.  But  if  the  rate  of  Is.  a  head  is  really 
intended  to  include  "  carrying  out  all  remedial 
"  measures,''  then  it  becomes  evident  that  the  remune- 
ration offered  is  so  absurdly  inadequate  thatwe  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  words  used  can  be  really  intended  to 
express  the  meanirg  which  they  apparently  convey. 


OED1PISM. 
Ch.  Lafon1  records  a  case  of  "oedipism'' — self-inflicted 
injury  to  the  eyes — which  came  under  his  notice.  A 
merchant  gradually  developed  symptoms  of  insanity, 
and  after  some  business  losses  he  tried  to  commit 
suicide  by  dashing  his  head  against  a  wall.  He  at  the 
same  time  attempted  to  rupture  his  eyeballs  by 
pressing  bis  thumbs  sgainst  them.  He  was  found  to 
have  a  large  hjphaemaand  minus  tension  on  each  side. 
The  globes  were  not  ruptured,  but  sight  was  eventually 
lost  from  traumatic  irido-cyclitis.  The  patient  was 
pUced  in  an  asylum,  and  became  a  confirmed  melan- 
cholic, with  suicidal  tendencies.  Lsfon  gives  an 
account  of  the  cases  of  automutilation  of  the  eyes 
which  have  been  recorded — about  twenty  in  all— and 
appends  a  full  bibliografhy.  In  every  instance  the 
patient,  who  is  always  insane,  has  attempted  and  often 
succeeded  in  tearing  out  both  eyes.  All  degrees  of 
injury  have  been  described,   from  simple  contusions  of 
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the  globes  and  laceration  of  the  conjunctivae  to 
complete  evulsion  of  the  eyes,  with  their  attached 
muscles.  De  Wecker  denied  the  possibility  of  enu- 
cleating the  eyeball  with  the  fingers,  or  even  with  a 
simple  hook.  Chauvel  agreed  that  the  eye  could  not  be 
removed  with  the  fingers  alone.  Recent  facts  have  shown 
that  both  de  Wecker  and  Chauvel  were  in  error,  and  that 
the  insane  can  and  do  tear  out  their  eyes  with  their 
unaided  fingers.  The  conjunctiva  is  lacerated  and  the 
recti  muscles  torn  through  with  the  nails,  the  globe  is 
then  dislocated  with  the  fingers  and  twisted  free.  The 
tough  optic  nerve  is  scratched  through  with  the  nails. 
These  automutilators  are  all  melancholies,  generally 
with  religious  delusions.  The  ruling  idea  of  the  self- 
mutilator  is  to  kill  himself.  The  eyes  are  not  torn  out 
to  get  rid  of  terrifying  hallucinations,  nor  does  the 
insane  person  mutilate  himself  as  a  punishment  for  sin. 
The  term  oedipism  has  been  suggested  for  the  act  of 
self-evulsion  of  the  eyes.  Lafon  thinks  it  is  an  inapt 
synonym,  for  Oedipus  tore  out  his  eyes,  not  because  he 
was  a  suicidal  melancholic,  but  because  he  wished  to 
punish  them  for  not  having  forewarned  him  that  he  vtas 
about  to  kill  his  father,  and  that  ne  might  not  in  future 
see  anything  which  could  recall  to  his  memory 
his  involuntary  crimes.  Mutilation  of  the  eye  is  a 
rare  form  of  malingering,  although  it  is  quite  com- 
mon for  malingerers  to  introduce  irritatirg  substances 
into  the  eye  to  cause  or  increase  inflammation.  Such 
acts  are  committed  by  working  men  to  obtain  compen- 
sation, and  by  soldiers  who  wish  to  escape  conscription 
or  to  obtain  their  discharge.  Tobacco  is  a  favourite 
irritant,  and  soldiers  have  rubbed  blenorrhoeal  pus  into 
their  eyes.  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  a  French 
soldier  persuaded  a  comrade  to  pierce  both  his  eyes  with 
a  needle. 


THE  MEDICINE  MEN  OF  THE  TEN'A, 
To  the  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  .Eoyol 
Anthropological  Institute  the  Rev.  J.  Jette  contributes  at' 
article  on  trie  medicine  men  of  the  Ten'a,  a  branch  of 
the  widespread  Alaskan  stock  living  on  the  Yukon 
River  and  its  tributaries  from  Tanana  down  to 
Koserefsky.  Nulato  occupies  a  central  position  in  this 
tract,  and  the  group  ot  Indians  dealt  with  by  the  author 
numbers  somewhat  less  thar  2000  souls.  The  word 
Ten'a  means  in  their  language  man  or  men ;  to  the 
Russians  they  were  known  as  Ingaliks  or  Ingaleets,  an 
offensive  appellation,  meaning  the  lousy,  given  them  by 
their  Eskimo  neighbour*,  who,  says  Mr.  Jette,  deserve  it 
much  more.  They  are  described  as  being  of  wonderful 
•credulity,  accepting  all  that  their  medicine  men  tell 
them  for  fear  of  the  consequences  of  disbelief.  Their 
religion  is  rudimentary.  They  believe  in  spirits,  not, 
however,  immaterial,  but  beings  something  between  soul 
and  body.  These  spirits  are  essentially  malignant, 
though  some  of  them  minister  to  men,  mostly  to  help 
them  in  doing  evil,  but  occasionally  also  to  provide  them 
witn  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  man  or  woman  who  has 
one  of  these  spirits  at  command  is  a  medicine  man  or 
woman.  As  elsewhere,  the  male  practitioners  pre- 
ponderate in  number,  the  proportion  beiDg  estimated 
by  Mr.  Jette  as  one  medicine  woman  to  every  five 
medicine  men.  The  medicine  man  is  influential  among 
liia  fellows  and  is  feared  on  account  of  his  supposed 
power  to  do  evil.  He  is  rich  because  his  services  are 
generously  remunerated.  His  words  are  taken  as 
oracles.  According  to  Ten'a  medicine  all  diseases  are: 
caused  by  a  spirit  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  patient's 
body.  These  simple  folk  have  indeed  grasped  the 
parasitic  theory,  though  they  carry  it  rather  farther, 
than  modern  pathology  has  yet  gone.  The  method! 
of  treatment  is  founded  on  the  theory.  The  medicine 
mw  set3  hi--.        .    ,  lerboKeal  fiend" 

who   is   vexing  the  sufferer,  aud  a  tussle   takes  place: 


in  which,  naturally,  the  attacking  devil  is  not  always 
the  conqueror.  But  the  doctor  suffers  no  discredit 
from  the  failure  ;  it  is  bis  devil  that  is  held 
responsible.  This  belief  is  at  once  convenient  to  the 
doctor  and  comfortiiig  to  the  afflicted  frieDds.  Some 
medicine  men  have  at  their  command  more  powerful 
spirits  than  others,  and  when  it  happens — and  it  would 
seem  that  professional  jealousy  is  not  unknown  even 
among  these  primitive  people — that  two  medicine  men 
are  enemies,  the  one  with  the  stronger  spirit  is  sure  to 
triumph  sooner  or  later  over  his  rival.  This,  however, 
appears  not  to  be  an  unmixed  advantage — at  least  for  the 
relatives,  for  if  a  medicine  man  is  at  odds  with  auoiher, 
each  spirit  works  for  his  own  man,  and  the  darts,  1  o  to 
speak,  which  are  huried  by  one  spirit  may  be  averted 
by  the  other;  but  if  this  other  spirit  is  not  very  poweriul, 
he  only  turns  aside  the  darts,  which  will  glance  off  on 
to  the  medicine  man'a  relatives,  leaving  him  unhurt. 
Therefore  though  the  medicine  man  may  earn  the 
gratitude  of  patients  who  believe  they  have  been 
cured  by  him,  he  is  looked  upon  by  the  people 
generally  as  a  dangerous  person  who  may  at  any 
time  cause  the  death  of  his  best  friends,  either 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  owiDg  to  the  inadequacy 
of  his  spirit.  This  does  not  tend  to  make  him 
popular.  But  though  distrusted,  he  is  regarded  as 
a  necessary  evil,  and  even  if  he  should  wish  to 
abdicate  his  functions  he  can  only  do  so  by  incurring 
disgrace.  The  procedure  of  "curing"  a  sick  man  is 
exhausting  both  for  doctor  aud  patient,  and  the  author 
says  that  in  the  cases  he  saw  the  patieuts  generally  felt 
much  worse  on  the  day  following  the  ceremony.  Mr. 
Jette  adds  that  the  medicine  men  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  real  medicine.  Tne  only  medical 
practices  he  witnessed  among  the  Tea'*  werepuneluriDg 
and  the  preparation  of  spiuce-tea,  and  of  a  decoction  of 
a  bush  resembliDg  jun  per.  The  puncturirig,  which 
consisted  in  thrusting  a  small  pointed  blade  through 
the  skin,  previously  seized  and  held  up  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  just  as  is  done  with  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  was  their  method  of  blood-letting.  It 
was  performed  by  women,  generally  old  women,  who 
had  had  much  practice.  The  two  decoctions  alludea  to 
were  prepared  by  anyone  who  wished  to  use  them.  The 
medicine  man  never  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  use 
of  these  natural  remedies. 


HEALTH  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 
The  last  Colonial  Office  Report  on  Northern  Nigeria 
records  a  curious  abnormality  in  the  incidence  of  sick- 
ness in  the  Protectorate — January,  which  as  a  rule  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  months,  showing  the  greatest 
number  of  cases,  while  September,  ordinarily  the  worst 
month,  showed  the  fewest.  It  Is  difficult  to  explain  the 
former,  but  the  latter  result  is  probably  due  to  un- 
usually heavy  rains  having  washed  out  all  the  mosquito 
breeding  places.  Malaria,  as  usual,  was  the  most 
common  disease  of  Europeans,  but  there  were  only  370 
cases  as  against  445  last  year  and  515  in  the  previous 
year,  so  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  an  actual 
progressive  diminution  is  taking  place  while  dysentery 
is  also  apparently  less  common.  There  were,  however, 
25  cases  of  blaekwater  fever  against  20  of  the  previous 
year,  and  5  of  them  terminated  fatally.  The  average 
number  of  resident  Europeans  was  347,  and  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  disease  14,  a  death-rate  of  rather 
over  40  per  inille,  though  conclusion  based  on  such 
small  figures  have,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  be  fallacious, 
and  the  general  health  of  the  European  community 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  good,  the  number  of 
casus  on  the  sick  list  being  considerably  lower  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  A  previous  report,  it  may  bo 
remembered,  recorded  a  stv>j  10  and  generalized  epidemic 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  among  the  natives  wnieh 
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was  of  very  fatal  character  and  must  have  killed 
thousands  in  the  Protectorate.  This  jear,  fortunately, 
the  disease  srerus  more  or  less  to  have  died  out, 
and  only  29  cases  of  it  were  admitted.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  blackwater  fever  does  not  occur 
in  natives,  but  two  cases  were  recorded  during  the  year. 
There  were  three  cases  of  sleeping  sickness  among  the 
troops,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  malady  is  fairly 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  Protectorate,  especially 
in  the  Bassa  Province  and  along  the  Benue  River.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  Datives,  and,  curiously  enough, 
a  native  hospital,  established  by  a  native  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  by  native  remedies,  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Loko,  and  several  cures  are  reported.  The 
facts  are  now  being  investigated  with  a  view  of  finding 
out  if  the  cases  were  true  sleeping  sickness,  and  if 
cured,  what  treatment  was  employed.  The  natives 
vary  very  much  as  to  their  views  on  the  efficacy  of 
European  medicine  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus,  while  a  native  hospital  started  in  Bornu  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work,  these  in  Kano  have  met  with  no 
success  whatever,  although  the  Emir  of  Kano  sends  his 
children  and  followers  to  be  treated.  The  European 
stations  are  steadily  improving  in  point  of  sani- 
tation, and  wherever  possible  permanent  rest- 
houses  or  dak  bungalows  are  beiDg  established 
along  the  main  reads,  built  at  some  distance 
outside  the  native  towns.  Kano  has  been  found  a  diffi- 
cult province  from  a  health  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  healthy  site  for  the  Govern- 
ment station  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  It  is  worthy  of  cote  that  a  case  of  Malta  fever 
was  diagnosed  during  the  year  in  a  European,  the  first 
ever  recorded  from  the  Protectorate,  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  the  patient  became  affected  in  the  country  or 
whether  he  had  previcusly  resided  in  some  Mediter- 
ranean port. 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  ANTIVIV1SECT10N1STS. 
It  appears  that  not  long  ago  the  Pope,  in  a  letter  ex- 
pressing his  approval  of  the  objects  of  a  society  for  the 
protection  of  animals,  sent  with  it  a  photograph  of  him- 
self and  his  blessing.  The  blessing  was  written  with 
His  Holiness's  own  hand  and  was  made  to  include  all 
associations  which  take  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  our 
"poor  relations  "  for  their  province.  This  gracious  act 
brought  to  the  Pope  expressions  of  thanks  from  a  number 
of  similar  societies  throughout  the  world.  But  the  Berlin 
Antivivisection  Society,  which  consists  largely  of  Pro- 
testants, appears  to  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  the  Papal  blessing.  There  was  a  discussion  among 
the  members  whether  a  compliment  which  some  cf 
them  thought  might  compromise  them  in  a  theological 
sense  should  be  accepted.  Another  section  held  stoutly 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  creed  at  all,  and  that  the 
blessiDg  of  the  Vatican  would  be  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment for  their  work.  We  gather  that  this  business-like 
view  of  the  case  prevailed.  We  cannot  help  wondering, 
however,  how  the  Rev.  J.  Pag6  Hopps  and  the  Rev.  L.  S. 
Lewis  feel  at  having  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  inflicted 
upon  them.  Perhaps  they  may  bear  it  meekly,  as  being 
a  form  of  pain  inflicted  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer. 
Another  question  is,  Will  the  benediction  of  Pius  X 
serve  to  briDg  the  various  antivivisection  societies, 
which  now  quarrel  with  such  feminine  shrillness, 
under  "one  umbrella"  ? 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  CLEAN  SHEET. 
In  an  age  when  fastidious  children  are  still  told  not  to 
be  "  so  particular,''  since  they  must  needs  eat  a  peck  of 
dirt  before  they  die,  true  domestic  cleanliness  seems  an 
impossible  idea,  and  how  much  nearer  its  attainment 
the  new  Education  Act  will  briDg  us  is  a  secret  still 
lapped  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  Meanwhile  it  is  some- 
what consoling  to  meet  with  a  person,  and  that  a  lay- 


man, so  far  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reform  and  of 
its  possibility  as  to  devote  an  immense  amount  of 
energy  to  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  one  small 
detail.  This  ia  a  gentleman  who  has  constituted  him- 
self the  high  priest  and  missioner  of  what  may  be 
called  "the  cult  of  the  clean  sheet,"' and  his  scheme, 
which  has  the  charm  of  simplicity,  should  appeal  more 
especially  to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  sleep  in 
alien  beds  —  in  short,  in  these  travelling  days, 
to  the  majority  of  mankind.  On  their  part,  as 
on  that  of  the  frequenters  of  many  restaurants,  a 
certain  amount  of  ignorance  is  convenient,  if  not  wise, 
but  the  gentleman  in  question  is  determined  to  make 
it  no  longer  possible.  He  argues  that  attention  en  the 
part  of  the  traveller  to  the  sheets  which  are  to  enwrap 
him  when  he  goes  to  rest  is  not  only  exceedingly 
necessary,  but  that  in  a  jear  or  two's  time,  and  if 
the  public  will,  this  scanning  may  be  of  real  utility. 
According  to  his  statement,  the  accuracy  of  which  seems 
not  improbable,  it  is  a  common  practice  amoDg  hotel 
and  lodging-house  keepers  to  take  sheets  which  are 
merely  tumbled  and  not  obviously  dirty,  damp  them, 
press  them,  and  use  them  again.  Such  a  sheet  has  not 
only  been  next  to  a  previous  sleeper,  but,  what  is  worse, 
since  the  chambermaid  uses  one  side  or  another  of  a 
sheet  indifferently,  it  i3  as  likely  as  Dot  that  it  has 
been  in  contact  with  bedtieking  or  the  under  blanket. 
If  this  ia  the  ease  it  is  necessarily  uncleaD, 
because  bedtieking  and  under  blankets  are  rarely 
cleansed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  Decessarily  become 
exceedingly  impure.  The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant 
one,  and  it  i3  not  difficult  to  imagine  circumstances 
in  which  the  risks  involved  should  call  forth  something 
more  than  a  sentimental  shudder.  The  remedy  indi- 
cated is  to  establish  as  a  domestic  practice  the  habit  of 
making  a  tuck  at  either  end  of  every  sheet ;  it  should  be 
about  li  in.  wide  and  be  placed  30  in.  from  the  bottom 
end  and  7i  in.  from  the  top  end  where  it  looks  like  an 
ordinary  "  sheet-  sham."'  This  tuck  will  show  when 
a  sheet  is  right  way  up,  and  the  public,  being  educated 
to  expect  its  appearance  on  their  sheets,  will  demand 
that  hotel-keepers  shall  adopt  the  same  fashion.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  number  of  times  that  a  sheet  can 
appear  as  a  "clean"  sheet  on  different  teds  will  be 
materially  diminished ;  and  our  high  priest  suggests  that 
though  the  whole  possible  evil  will  not  be  obviated, 
even  half  a  loaf  in  hjgieoic  as  in  other  matters  is 
better  than  no  bread. 

THE  MEDICAL  DIRECTORY. 
The  Medical  Directory  for  the  year  1908  was  published 
last  week  by  Messrs.  Churchill.  It  is  in  its  familiar  red 
cover,  and  in  point  of  bulk  appears  identical  with  i!s 
immediate  predecessor.  The  article  dealing  with  the 
principal  laws  affecting  the  medical  profession  has 
been  revised  by;.  Mr.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  bairister-at-law, 
and  a  perusal  of  its  contents  indicates  that  it  is  well  up 
to  date.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  list  of  deaths 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  Directory  was  last 
published.  As  usual,  there  is  at  the  beginning  cf  the 
work  a  statement  of  the  number  of  names  contained  in 
each  of  its  medical  sections:  London,  the  Provinces, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Naval,  Military,  and 
Indian  Medical  Services,  and  British  Practitioners 
Abroad.  The  total  number  of  names  has  increased  by  338 
which  a  little  calculation  shows  to  be  considerably  below 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  present  total  being 
39,703,  against  figures  which  in  previous  years  have  in- 
creased annually  at  the  rate  of  446.  In  point  of  distribu- 
tion the  figures,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
figures  in  the  edition  for  last  year,  do  not  show  any 
striking  alteration;  the  most  noticeable  point  being 
that,  while  the  numbers  in  all  other  are38  show  a 
slight  increase,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
medical   men  practising  in    Ireland,  though  it  is  not 
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great—in  actual  numbers,  2,660  instead  of  2,672.  The 
ether  figures  are  perhaps  best  quoted  as  percentages ; 
thus  London  and  the  provinces  between  them  aceount 
for  nearly  60  per  cent,  cf  the  total,  the  percentage  of 
practitioners  in  the  provinces  being  over  43,  and  in 
London  over  16.  The  nest  highest  percentage— 12— 
refers  to  practitioners  abroad;  then  comes  Scotland 
with  9,  the  Services  with  8,  Ireland  with  6,  and  Wales 
with  3. 

The  Eoyal  Commission  on  Vivisection  sat  on 
December  17th  and  18  in.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Commission  proposes  new  to  conclude  the  taking  of 
evidence,  and  to  proceed  in  due  course  to  the 
consideration  cf  its  report. 


By  a  sad  coincidence  Scotland  has  lost  her  two 
leading  surgeons,  almost  on  the  same  day.  Professor 
Thomas  Annandale,  Begius  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  on  December  20th.  Professor  Annandale,  who 
was  in  his  70;h  year,  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health 
on  Thursday,  and  was  operating  in  the  infirmary  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  death.  Sir  Patrick  Heron 
Watson  died  en  December  21st,  also  from  heart  disease, 
at  the  age  oi  75.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time,  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected.  He  was  knighted 
in  1903.    Pall  obituaries  will  appear  in  a  later  issne. 


HxforpooL 


Presentation  to  Professor  Eushton  Parker. 
Professor  Eushton  Parker  has  been  presented  with  his 
portrait  in  oils  by  the  past  and  present  students  of  the 
Liverpool  School  of  Medicine.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Dr.  Eichard  Caton)  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel.  The  .Lord  Mayor  said  he  felt  a  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  his  old  friend  a  tribute  of  the 
affection  In  which  Mr.  Parker  had  always  been  held  by 
his  students  ever  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  University 
College,  where  he  and  Mr.  Parker  had  both  been  engaged 
in  teaching  the  game  subjects.  He  expressed  regret  at 
the  retirement  of  rroiessor  Parker  from  the  active  work 
of  the  Eoyal  Infirmary,  but  was  glad  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  Mr.  Parker's  services  as  professor  of  surgery  would 
still  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  the 
school.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  unveiled  the  portrait,  which 
is  a  speaking  likeness,  and  one  of  Mr.  Hall  Neale'a 
happiest  and  best  works. 

Mr.  Eushton  Parker  expressed  the  deep  gratitude  of 
himself  and  Mrs.  Parker  to  the  donors  of  the  portrait,  for 
the  kind  and  touching  manifestation  of  feeling  which 
prompted  the  presentation,  and  to  the  artist,  Mr.  G.  Hall 
Neale,  for  the  excellence  of  the  picture.  It  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  have  this  interesting  ceremony  performed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Dr.  Caton,  with  whom  Mr.  Parker  had 
been  so  intimately  and  agreeably  associated  at  the  School 
of  Medicine.  When  Dr.  Caton  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Physiology  inl872  Mr.  Parkerwas  appointed  his firstdemon- 
strator,  and  held  the  post  for  five  jears.  after  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  Lectureship  In  Surgery  (1877),  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  Professorship  in  1832  in  University  College, 
Liverpool,  more  recently  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
The  only  emblem  introduced  into  the  portrait  was  an 
outline  in  the  background  of  the  hip  and  knee  splints  ol 
the  late  Mr.  Hugh  Owen  Thoma9.  Mr.  Parker  expressed 
the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  had  regarded  that 
surgeon  from  their  first  acquaintance  some  time  about  or 
before  1874,  until  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  in 
1891,  and  acknowledged  with  pride  the  part  he  had  been 
enabled  to  play  in  furthering  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  Ingenious  and  important  apparatus,  and  in 
himself  using  them  and  otherwise  making  known  to 
others  a  means  of  treatment  that  has  long  had  a  world- 
wide reputation. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  large  ballroom  of  the 
hotel,  immediately  before  the  medical  students"  annual 


dinner,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of 
medical  practitioners  and  students  and  of  some 
eighty- five  ladies  who  were  giving  a  dinner  to  Mrs. 
Eushton  Parker,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Caton,  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  This  dinner  also  took  place  in  the  Adelphi 
Hotel.  Among  the  ladies  present  was  Mrs.  Hugh  Owen 
Thomas.  Mrs.  Eushton  Parker  has  also  been  the  recipient 
of  a  large  silver  rose-bowl,  presented  by  a  number  oi 
ladies  on  the  occasion  of  her  husband's  completing  his 
term  of  office  at  the  Eoyal  Infirmary. 


Care  of  Feeble-minded. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Society  for  the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded  was 
held  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Parlour,  Manchester,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  According  to 
the  annual  report,  there  are  now  124  children  and  young 
people  at  the  Sandlebridge  Homes  of  the  Society,  and 
during  the  year  an  extension  of  the  day  BChool  has 
become  necessary,  the  cost  of  which  Mr.  Sam  Gamble  has 
undertaken  to  defray.  It  is  intended  as  soon  as  possible 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  at  Warlord  Hall  to 
adapt  it  as  a  home  for  paying  patients,  and  something 
like  £9,0C0  will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  Bishop 
Welldon  hoped  it  would  be  found  possible  before  long  to 
prolong  the  period  for  which  the  defective  children  were 
subjected  to  the  discipline  and  treatment  so  essential  to 
their  welfare.  Lord  Stanley  said  he  thought  that 
there  should  be  a  combination  of  devoted  and  unpaid 
activity  with  public  financial  responsibility.  Since 
perhaps  99  per  cent,  of  the  mentally  defective  children 
would  In  after-life  become  chargeable  on  the  rates,  it 
was  reasonable  to  ask  that  Bosrds  of  Guardians  should 
be  enabled  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  special  establishments. 

The  Manchester  Education  Authority  has  at  present 
three  special  Council  schools  for  defective  children,  giving 
accommodation  for  255,  while  another  school  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  120.  Children  are  now  admitted  to  these 
schools  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  but  the  question  as 
to  what  will  become  of  them  when  they  leave  the  day 
schools  causes  grave  anxiety,  and  in  the  more  serious 
case3  the  Education  Committee  reports  that  it  has  freely 
availed  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  sending  children  to  the 
Sandlebridge  school,  where  it  has  at  present  about  forty 
children  from  Manchester.  As  we  gather  from  the  Educa- 
tion Committee's  report  for  1906,  recently  issued,  the 
Society  which  owns  the  Sandlebridge  school  undertakes 
the  care  of  its  inmates  for  Hie,  though  the  contributions 
of  the  education  authority  cease  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
teaching  and  instruction  are  carried  on  in  the  happiest 
surroundings  in  boarding  schools,  three  o!  which  have 
been  specially  erected.  A  farm  of  120  acres,  with  gardens 
and  greenhouses,  affords  work  for  the  older  boys,  while 
the  girls  are  employed  in  laundry  work  and  household 
duties.  All  this  entails  considerable  expense  to  the 
voluntary  society,  which  has  earned  the  highest  praise 
from  the  Board  of  Education ;  its  method  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  ideal  method  of  effectually  dealing 
with  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  the  same  report 
Dr.  Ashby  discusses  the  question  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  those  children  who  are  so  mentally  feeble  that  they 
are  unable  to  gain  any  lasting  advantage  by  attendance  at 
day  schools  ;  he  thinks  the  only  solution  of  the  question 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  establishment  of  residential  institu- 
tions, where  the  education  and  training  would  be  exclu- 
sively manual,  and  where  the  inmates  by  their  work  would 
make  some  slight  contribution  towards  their  maintenance. 
Without  such  custodial  care,  these  children  are  certain 
sooner  or  later  to  drift  into  the  workhouse,  or  recruit  the 
criminal  or  chronic  inebriate  class.  No  great  attainments 
in  reading  or  writing  can  be  expected  from  many  of  these 
children.  Their  greatest  advance  has  generally  been  in 
manual  work,  their  drawing,  moulding,  wood-work,  end 
knitting  being  moat  creditable,  and  Dr.  ishby  thinks  that 
"the  direction  in  which  we  must  work  in  the  future 
should  be  in  the  practical  teaching  of  handler  if  t  trades. 
A  '  trades  school '  where  the  simpler  handicrafts  wire 
I  taught  by  practical  men  to  boys  of  14  to  16  years  of  age 
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and  '  domestic  economy '  to  girls  of  the  same  age,  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  providing  means  for  their  earning 
their  own  living  on  leaving  school."  According  to  the 
latest  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  principal  teacher  in  such 
schools  to  be  certificated.  But  to  deal  in  a  proper  way 
with  defective  children,  who  are  often  careless  in  their 
personal  habits,  it  would  seem  to  be  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  have  had  some  previous  training  in 
hygiene.  It  is  useless  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  as 
is  being  done  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools,  where  the 
teachers  will  have  duties  thrust  upon  them  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which  they  have  never  had  any  training. 

The  Christie  Cancer  Hospital. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Christie  Cancer  Hospital 
last  week  it  was  reported  that  during  the  last  year  106  in- 
patients and  41  out-patients  had  been  treated.  The 
average  age  cf  the  in-patients  was  50  8  years  ;  the  deaths 
in  the  hospital  numbered  38.  A  permanent  abode  has 
been  provided  for  63  patients  who  could  not  be  properly 
treated  at  home.  These  patients  are  called  "  home 
patients,"  and  are  admitted  at  a  late  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  already  beyond  hope  cf  recovery,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  suffering  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  All  of  them  died  sooner  or  later  in  the  hospital, 
and  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  death-rate 
in  the  hospital  is  so  very  high.  The  rate  cannot  of 
course  be  compared  with  that  of  general  hospitals,  from 
which  incurable  patients  are  discharged  after  n  limited 
period  of  treatment.  It  appears  that  out  of  12,111  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  Manchester  in  the  year,  562  were 
from  cancer,  or  about  1  in  every  21.  Professor 
Lorraln  Smith  said  that  special  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  cancer  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
Manchester  University;  it  would  take  some  years  to 
complete,  but  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  some 
important  results.  Professor  Wild  said  that  the  doctors 
at  the  hospital  tried  every  new  remedy  brought  before 
them,  provided  that  it  would  not  do  actual  harm  to 
patients.  They  had  tried  all  the  remedies  advertised  in  the 
papers  in  the  last  ten  years,  except  that  they  would  not 
try  any  secret  remedy,  as  they  could  sot  know  what  harm 
would  arise.  He  did  not  think  that  the  latest  suggested 
cause  of  cancer,  which  was  being  boomed  at  present — that 
tea  and  coffee  were  the  most  probable  causes — was  at  all 
likely  to  offer  any  better  solution  of  the  problem  than  its 
predecessors.  Much  regret  was  expressed  by  Professor 
Sinclair  at  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients 
did  not  enter  the  hospital  until  the  disease  was  too  far 
advanced  to  allow  of  successful  operation,  and  It  was 
suggested  that  something  might  be  done  on  the  lines 
adopted  in  Prussia — namely,  the  distribution  of  leaflets 
through  midwives  and  nurses,  calling  attention  to  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  the  diseaee.  This  was  said  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  Prussia  In  bringing  patients 
earlier,  while  there  was  still  some  hope  from  operation. 
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Bradford  Corporation's  Infirmary  Contribution. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  held  recently,  it 
was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  City  Council  that  its 
donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  should  be 
increased  from  50  guineas  to  100  guineas  annually.  The 
former  sum  has  been  contributed  for  the  last  thirty-five 
years,  and  with  the  enormous  expansion  in  the  size  and 
wealth  of  Bradford  it  was  high  time  that  the  Corporation 
should  subscribe  more  liberally  than  formerly  to  the 
premier  medical  institution  in  the  City. 

The  Sewage  Problem. 
The  Sewage  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  solve  in 
the  densely-populated  areas  of  the  West  Eiding.  The 
West  Elding  Rivers  Board  is  putting  considerable 
pressure  on  all  the  local  authorities  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  effluent  thrown  into  the  streams  and  rivers 
from  the  various  sewage  works.  Bradford  has  acquired  a 
large  area  of  land  for  sewage  purposes  at  Esholt,  and  to 


Improve  the  condition  of  the  Yeadon  and  Guiseley 
effluents  it  Is  necessary  for  the  authorities  for  these 
districts  to  acquire  more  land  ;  but  the  only  land  available 
is  that  belonging  to  the  Bradford  Corporation,  which 
declines  to  sell,  and  is  backed  up  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  will  not  sanction  compulsory  purchase. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  desirable  to  get  these  authorities  to 
allow  Bradford  to  treat  their  sewage,  which  it  !s  willing  to 
do  for  a  price;  but  the  terms  appear  difficult  to  arrange. 
Tfcere  is  little  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of  sewage 
farms  over  the  country  is  undesirable  In  the  interests  of 
public  health,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  emaller 
'oodles  will  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  larger. 

Anthrax  in  the  Bradford  Trade. 
The  secend  annual  report  of  the  Bradford  Anthrax 
Investigation  Board  issued  recently  contains  some  Interest- 
ing particulars.  The  opinion  that  strains  of  anthrax 
spores  vary  considerably  in  strength  and  vitality  ha3 
been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Enrich,  Bacteriologist  to  the  Board. 
Under  certain  conditions  anthrax  spores  are  effectually 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  cyllin,  kerol,  formic  aldehyde,  or 
Leach's  (woolcombera')  fluid,  and  formalin  gas  will  sterilize 
wool  If  passed  through  in  a  constant  stream.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  test  the  effects  of  electricity  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  bacilli  and  spores,  but 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  electrolysis  simply  with 
the  aid  of  an  acid  is  not  commercially  possible.  Further 
tests  are  being  made  to  ascertain  the  assistance,  if  any, 
obtainable  from  the  electric  current  in  securing  penetra- 
tion by  and  heightening  the  efficiency  o!  germicides.  The 
Board  has  received  detailed  reports  of  12  esses,  as  com- 
pared with  17  last  year,  investigated  by  Dr.  Enrich  on  its 
behalf.  Of  the  cases  enumerated  one  is  described  as 
probably  not  anthrax.  Another  case  on  recovering  from 
anthrax  was  attacked  by  pneumonia,  which  caused  death. 
Of  the  11  remaining  cases  only  one  was  a  female.  With 
one  exception  all  the  cases  were  cutaneous.  There  were 
3  deaths— the  one  mentioned,  one  cutaneoas  case,  and 
one  internal.  Of  the  11  cases  only  2  came  into  actual 
contact  with  the  raw  material  before  washing,  and  1 
whilst  supervising  washing.  In  the  Eezt  process,  that  of 
willowing  the  washed  material  and  carding,  5  caBes 
occurred,  3  during  willowing  and  2  during  carding.  One 
case  occurred  in  a  "  packer  of  tops,"  and  the  two  remain- 
ing cases  in  the  combing.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  greater  liability  to  anthrax  If  the  -work  is  amongst  low 
and  inferior  scrts  of  material. 
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The  Diagnosis  of  Appendicitis. 
The  difficulties  which  often  surround  the  diagnosis  of 
appendicitis  are  well  known,  and  the  list  of  things  which 
may  be  confounded  with  this  disease  Is  formidable 
enough.  But  after  hearing  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  by  Drs.  Blackburn  and  Gordon  Craig  it  ap- 
pears that  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  diagnose  appendi- 
citis from  a  dislocated  spleen.  The  patient  was  a  single 
woman  aged  about  17  years,  a  saleswoman,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Royal  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  as  an  out- patient  com- 
plaining of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  "indigestion."  She 
was  examined  carefully  and  nothing  abnormal  was  found 
in  the  abdomen.  A  fortnight  later  she  had  an  attack  of 
acute  abdominal  pain,  and  when  seen  by  Dr.  Blackburn 
was  lying  in  bed  with  her  knees  drawn  up  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  102°  F.  There  was  marked  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  with  resistance  and  dullness  en  percussion. 
Vaginal  examination  revealed  a  mass  pushing  the  uterus 
over  to  the  left  side,  and  depressing  the  right  fornix.  In 
the  absence  of  vomiting  and  any  intesiinal  disturbance 
the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis  was  considered  doubtful,  and 
it  was  thought  more  likely  to  be  seme  tubal  or  ovarian 
mischief.  The  patient  was  sent  to  hospital,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  operation  was  decided  upon.  On  opening  the 
abdomen  Dr.  Craig  found  the  mass  to  ba  the  spleen  lying 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  the  organ  was  swollen  and  tense, 
and  the  capsule  ruptured  in  some  places  and  covered  with 
some  shreds  of  inflammatory  lymph.  It  was  easily 
replaced,  and  the  patient  made  a    good   recovery.    On 
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examination  of  the  abdomen  after  the  lapse  cf  several 
weeks,  the  organ  wss  found  firmly  fixed  and  the  patient 
enjoying  good  health.  In  the  ducussion  which  followed 
this  pap;r,  it  was  suggested  that  the  spleen  should  have 
bjen  removed  as  there  was  a  risk  to  the  patient  in  leaving 
tie  organ  in  that  state  in  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Craig,  how- 
ever, defended  his  line  of  action,  and,  while  keeping  an 
open  mind  on  the  point,  said  he  would  probably  do  the 
same  in  any  other  ease  if  he  was  called  upon  to  operate 
upon  a  similar  condition. 

Periodic  Fever  and  Lymphocytosis. 
At  the  same  meeting  of  the  New  South  Wales  Branch  a 
piper  was  read  by  Dr.  Sinclair  Gillies  and  Professcr  D.  A. 
vVelsh  on  a  case  of  periodic  fever  with  recurrent  lympho- 
cytosis. The  patient  was  a  man  aged  about  40,  who  fcr 
tae  last  seven  ycar3  had  been  suffering  from  aiiaeks  of 
f-v-r'r  lasting  four  or  five  days,  and  recurring  at  regular 
intervals  of  twenty-cue  days.  With  the  occurrence  of  the 
a'tacks  oi  fever  the  lymphocytes  in  the  blcod  rose  to 
40,000  or  50  000  per  cm.  The  patient  had  been  once  in 
China  for  a  short  time,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
ma'ar'.al  or  other  organisms  in  tbe  blood.  Examination 
of  the  patient  failed  to  reveal  any  focus  oi  disease,  cr  any 
evidence  of  parasitic  infection.  Professor  Welsh  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  case  of  lymphocythaemia,  altiongh 
the  peri  Jdicity  cf  the  attacks  of  fever  were  rather  difficult 
to  explain. 

Insanity  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  annual  report  of  Dr.  Ens  Sinclair,  the"  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Insane  in  New  South  Wales,  has  just  been 
presented  to  Parliament.  It  states  that  on  December  31st 
la;t  the  number  of  insane  persors  under  official  cognizance 
was  5,525.  an  increase  of  243  during  the  year.  The  aver- 
age for  the  past  twenty  years  is  131,  so  that  the  increase 
last  year  wa3  excessive.  The  number  of  admissions 
during  the  year  was  1,129,  of  whom  909  were  admitted  for 
the  fiis'  time.  Natives  of  New  South  Wales  formed  54 
per  cent.,  other  Australian  States  9  per  cent.,  England 
17i  per  cent.,  Ireland  10  per  cent,  Scotland  4i  per  cent., 
and  other  countries  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  admissions. 
The  number  of  pitienta  discharged  recovered  was  428 
equal  to  a  rate  of  33  11  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  and 
readenisaions.  The  number  discharged  improved  was  57. 
The  reeove;y-rate  shows  a  considerable  drop  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  This  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
overcrov.-e'e d  state  of  the  wards  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  institutions  as  hospitals  for  treatment. 
The  number  discharged  on  probationer  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  their  friends,  was  372,  making  with  those 
remaining  from  the  previous  year  566.  Of  these  200 
were  discharged,  169  returned  to  hospital,  and  4  died. 
193  remaining  on  leave  at  the  end  of  the  year 
The  deaths  numbered  389.  This  is  a  percentage  cf 
7.51,  a  slight  increase  on  tbe  rate  for  1905  The  amount 
expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  patients  during  the 
year  was  £143  2*5  18s.  8d  ,  being  an  increase  of  £5,274  en 
the  previous  year.  A  sum  of  £25,771  16j.  5d.  was  received 
from  the  patients'  friends,  and  £1,788  was  received  from 
other  sources,  so  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  was 
£115,685.  Dr.  Sinclair  again  draws  attention  to  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  the  accommodation  in  the  hospitals,  and 
although  a  liberal  building  programme  has  now  been 
und;rtaken  by  the  Government,  it  must  be  some  consider- 
able time  beiore  the  nec3ssary  accommodation  can  be 
provided. 

Vital  St  ltistios. 
A  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  vital  statis- 
tics for  the  month  of  September  shows  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  of  681.  The  illegitinut*  births  numbered  132. 
being  11  percent,  of  the  total  births,  which  is  slightlv 
above  the  nverag".  The  birth  record  is  49  and  the  death 
record  61  above  the  average  for  Septemb°r  durirjg  the  last 
live  years.  The  births  have  only  been  exceeded  twice 
within  the  last  ten  jcars,  while  th»  deaths  are  the  highest 
recorded  in  September  since  1893  The  rer-ultant  birthrate 
is  2  24,  and  the  death-rate  0.97  per  1,000,  corresponding 
respectively  to  annual  ratesof  26  88  and  11  64  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  birth  rate  is  above  the  monthly  average 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
infints  under  1  year  was  80,  equal  to  74  per  1,000  birth?, 
which  compares  favourably  with  78,  the  mean  rate  for  the 


last  decade.  For  the  quarter  ended  September  30th  the 
equivalent  annual  birth-rates  and  death-rates  are  28.44 
and  13.08  respectively.  The  birth-rate  is  6  per  cent, 
above,  and  the  death-rate  13  per  cent,  above  the  corre- 
sponding quinquennial  rates  for  the  September  quarter. 

Friendly  Societies  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Kegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
for  the  year  1906  shows  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
number  of  registered  friendly  societies  was  45.  New 
branches  to  the  number  of  122  were  established  during 
the  year,  as  3galnst  85  formed  in  1905,  while  18  branches 
closed,  leaving  1  299  branches  in  existence  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  membership  of  frieadly  societies  proper  at 
the  end  of  1906  was  106,220,  an  increase  of  4,757,  or  at  the 
rate  o!  4  7  per  cent  During  the  year  18,633  persons  were 
sick  for  an  aggregate  term  of  105,310  weeks,  at  a  total  cost  in 
sick  pay  ol  £84  070.  The  deaths  of  members  numbered 
755,  equal  to  7.1  per  1.000  of  mean  membership,  and  a 
sum  of  £23  871  was  paid  asvay  for  funeral  benefits.  An 
amount  cf  £90  698  was  paid  for  medical  attendance 
and  medicines,  representing  an  average  cost  of  17s.  6d.  per 
head  of  mean  membership.  The  receipts  of  societies  from 
all  sources  were  £396,027,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£220,544  The  funds  at  the  close  oi  the  year  amounted  to 
£1  057,496,  an  increase  of  £96,828  as  compared  with  those 
in  hand  on  December  31st,  1905.  The  total  cost  of 
management  during  the  year  was  £42,528,  consisting  of 
£24,536  for  salaries  and  £17,992  for  expenses.  A  scheme 
for  the  payment  of  subventions  to  the  friendly  societies 
was  announced  by  the  late  Premier,  Mr.  Carruthers,  the 
details  are  as  follows  : 

The  Government  wiil  pay  to  societies : 

(a)  One-third  of  the  cost  to  the  society  in  each  year  fcr  sick 
pay  according  to  its  rules,  in  respect,  of  the  period  of  sickness 
after  12  montris  from  ihe  commencement  of  each  case  of  con- 
tinuous sickcess,  for  all  rra'.e  members  lesi  than  65  years  of 
age,  and  for  all  female  members  less  than  60  je3rs  of  age. 

(b)  The  whole  cost  to  the  society  for  sick  pay  in  respect  of 
male  members  65  years  and  over,  and  of  female  members 
aged  60  years  and  over.  Provided  that  the  total  rats  of  sick 
pay  recoverable  by  members  shall  not  exceed  10s.  a  member 
per  week  for  the  period  of  illness  mentioned  in  Paragraph  (a), 
inclusive  in  every  case  of  the  proportion  payable  by  the  State, 
nor  5s.  per  member  per  week  for  the  sickness  mentioned  in 
Paragraph  (6). 

No  interference  with  the  Independence  of  the  societies 
will  ensue  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  subvention.  The  only 
requirements  will  be  the  presentation  of  a  statement  of 
claim,  duly  accredited,  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the 
payment  of  the  sum  to  the  trustees  of  the  society,  who 
will  have  to  see  that  ths  various  portions  belonging  to 
each  branch  reach  their  proper  destinations. 

Adulterated  Foods. 
The  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  ever  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  manufacturers  and  purveyors  of 
foods.  During  the  month  of  September  218  samples  of 
foods  submitted  by  the  various  local  authorities  were 
analysed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Board  of  Health.  In 
15  cases  the  chemical  evidence  was  such  as  would  support 
prosecution  if  undertaken.  Of  203  samples  ot  milk  taken 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  32  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 
Three  samples  of  groceries  and  one  sample  of  spirits  out 
of  three  analysed  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  The 
Board  of  Health  directed  that  twenty- one  food  purveyors 
should  be  warned. 

The  Australian  Aborigines. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Board 
for  1906  shows  that  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
October  of  that  year  there  were  2.503  full  bloods  (1,028 
male  and  731  female  adults,  nrd  744  children),  and  4,569 
half-castes  (1,146  male  and  973  female  adults,  and  2,450 
children)  making  a  total  of  7,072  as  compared  with  7,133 
1905,  a  decrease  of  61.  The  deaths  among  the  full  bloods 
exceeded  the  births  by  58,  the  1  umbers  being  127  and  69, 
while  there  were  100  more  births  than  deaths  among  the 
half-castes,  the  births  numbering  164,  and  the  deaths  64. 
The  number  of  aboriginal  children  who  received  elemen- 
tary instruitlon  throughout  the  Slate  was  7C6,  633  at 
public  schools  and  73  at  private  schools,  being  an  Increase 
of  23  as  compared  with  1905. 
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Research  in  Tropical  Medicini:. 
We  learn  from  the  Australasian  Medical  Gazette  that  a 
tnemorandum  containing  the  proposed  arrangement3  for 
the  appointment  of  an  investigator  of  tropical  diseases— or 
"  Fellow  of  Tropical  Medicine,"  as  it  Is  suggested  he  should 
be  called — has  been  issued  and  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Sydney  University,  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  University  authorities  in  Adelaide  and  Melbourne. 
The  memorandum  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
sum  of  £700  per  annum  is  now  assured  (that  is,  £450  from 
the  Federal  Government  and  £250,  !t  is  hotel,  from  the 
Queensland  Government).  It  is  proposed  that  the  Fellow- 
ship should  be  confined  to  graduates  of  the  Australian 
universities  and  be  tenable  for  five  years,  and  renewable 
only  on  special  grounds.  The  appointment  should  bs 
made  by  three  men,  nominated  by  each  of  the  three 
universities  having  medical  schools,  but  after  appoint- 
ment the  Fellow  should  pass  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  of  Sydney.  Tiie  central  laboiatory  work 
should  be  done  in  ihs  department  of  pathology  in 
Sydney.  The  outlying  laboratory  work  should  be  la 
the  Townsvills  Hospital.  Further  propositions  are 
-made  in  the  memorandum  for  the  collaboration  of 
the  various  universities,  and  for  their  participation  in 
the  results  of  investigations  in  Townsville  and  North 
Queensland  generally.  It  Is  proposed  to  commence 
operations  in  January,  1908.  The  following  clause  is 
quoted  by  our  contemporary  as  showing  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  medical  school  in  Brisbace  is  anticipated  : 
"  Whenever  aDy  other  State  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
have  established  a  medical  school,  it  may  s^are  in  every 
way  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  original  medical  school?." 


^imil)  ^nsiraixa. 


Annual  Meeting, 
The  chief  medical  event  of  the  past  few  months  has  been 
the  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  E.  W.  Morris,  of 
Port  Adelaide,  delivered  an  able  address,  dealing  with 
many  politico  ethical  subjects  of  Interest,  the  only  purely 
medical  matter  touched  upon  being  his  experience  as  to 
the  prevalence  in  his  district  of  subacute  arteritis  and 
■endocarditis  in  early  middle  life  amongst  the  wharf- 
lumpers,  etc. ;  this,  he  considered,  had  a  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  a  white  Australia.  Dr.  Morris's  address 
will  repay  perusal.  The  dinner  In  the  evening,  presided 
over  by  the  Incoming  President,  Dr.  J.  H.  Evans,  of 
Hlndmarsh,  was  a  great  success. 

QUARANTINE   ACT   AND   RUMOURED   APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Commonwealth  Parliament  has  concocted  an  elabo- 
rate Quarantine  Act— the  complement  of  its  Protective 
Tariff— which  seems  not  only  designed  to  protect  the 
sacred  soil  of  Australia  from  all  Imported  diseases  of  man 
and  beast,  but,  as  it  involves  Interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  individual  Sovereign 
states,  to  be  calculated  some  day  to  lead  to  an  Internecine 
strife,  comparable  only  to  the  great  American  war  of  the 
"Sixties.  Though  this  is  scarcely  "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  it  is  not  the  more  likely  to  be 
prevented  (If  the  rumour  be  true)  because  the  President 
•of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  here  is  to  be  translated 
to  Melbourne  as  the  chief  executive  officer  under  the 
new  Act.  Already  the  succession  to  Dr.  Kamsay  Smith's 
appointments  is  being  speculated  upon,  and  it  is  said  to 
he  not  unlikely  that  the  Labour  Premier  will  appoint  one 
of  his  friends  to  the  vacancy  rather  than  Dr.  Thomas 
Borthwick,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  profession  in  South 
Australia,  Is  specially  markei  out  for  the  post. 

Amendment  op  the  Vaccination  Act. 
This  Quarantine  Act  may  perhaps  afford  some  excuse  for 
the  passing  of  an  amendment  to  the  Vaccination  Act, 
■which  enables  parents  more  easily  to  evade  this  operation 
under  the  conscientious  objector's  clause.  With  swifter 
steamers  reaching  Adelaide  from  Colombo  in  about  eleven 
or  twelve  days,  a  fearful  Nemesis  may  one  day  be  expected 

Adelaide  Children's  Hospitai. 
It  Is  reported  that  the  children's  hospital  authoiitie3  are 
•spending  about  £5,000  on  the  erection  of  a  steam  laune'ry 


and  other  improvements,  Including  what  the  Americans 
call  a  "  sun  parlour  "—a  wide  balcony,  which  will  also 
serve  as  outdoor  sleeping  place ;  the  temperature  in  the 
wards  has  been  known  to  remain  at  102°  all  night,  though 
no  case  o!  heat  stroke  has  ever  been  reported. 

Lunacy  Report. 
It  la  Interesting  to  note   that    Insanity,  according  to 
Dr.  Cleland's  report  for  last  year,  Is  at  a  lower  ratio  to 
population  than  it  has  been  for  eleven  years. 

Discussion  of  the  Referendum. 
On  October  31st  the  Branch  discussed  the  Referendum. 
It  decided  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  Association 
upon  all  the  issues,  there  being  only  one  dissentient,  and 
he  only  dissenting  upon  the  first  resolution.  The  general 
feeling  expressed  was  that  the  Representative  Meeting 
had  to  make  out  a  much  stronger  ca3e  to  j  ustify  opposition  to 
the  Council  which  had  managed  the  Association's  affairs  so 
Buccess Jolly  in  past  years,  and  In  which  there  was  a 
majority  of  3  to  1  in  favour  of  its  policy ;  while  without 
troubling  as  to  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  Refe- 
rendum, it  was  thought  that  the  Council  ought  in  any 
case  to  have  such  discretionary  power  as  it  sought. 
There  was  no  profound  Interest  felt  in  the  subject,  but 
rather  there  was  a  feeling  that  there  was  a  slightly  un- 
dignified squabble  amongst  members  of  the  Council,  as  to 
"  the  rights  "  of  which  members  in  Australia  were  not  in  a 
position  to  form  a  valid  judgement. 


$£atai. 

The  Medical  Outlook  in  the  Colony, 
On  the  last  occasion  that  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Natal 
it  was  to  consider  some  objections  raised  from  an  official 
source  as  to  the  accuracy  of  statements  made  by  a  corres- 
pondent in  the  Colony.  Various  communications  which 
have  since  reached  us,  including  several  statements  in 
local  lay  and  professional  journals  made  with  the  authoiity 
of  their  respective  editors,  make  it,  however,  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  position  of  the  medical  profession  in  Natal 
is  really  one  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  that  the  outlook 
lor  the  general  public  is  also  disquieting.  Separating  for 
the  moment  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession  and  of 
its  individual  members  from  that  of  the  public  at  large, 
the  position  ia  that  from  one  cause  and  another  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  the  Colony  is  becoming  less  and  less 
remunerative,  while  the  situation  of  District  Surgeons, 
who  were  regarded  in  former  times  as  the  more  happily 
circumstanced  o!  their  brethren,  is  now,  perhaps,  more 
unpleasant  than  any.  The  quad  Civil  Service  position 
which  they  hold  is,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  of  very 
doubtful  value;  their  official  emoluments  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  their  work  has  been  increased,  and  attempts 
have  even  been  made  to  dictate  to  them  the  terms  on 
which  they  shall  extend  their  services  to  those  within 
their  districts  who  are  not  their  official  patients  but  who 
desire  to  consult  them  in  their  private  capacity.  It  msy 
be  said,  in  short,  with  full  assurance,  that  at  the  present 
time  Natal  is  not  a  locality  to  which  tho3e  in  search  of  a 
professional  opening  should  turn  their  thoughts.  There 
Is  even  clear  evidence  that  many  medical  men,  long  estab- 
lished in  the  Colony,  would  move  away  but  for  the  fact 
they  have  thrown  in  their  lot  with  it,  have  burnt  their 
boats  and  must  bear  the  result.  If,  however,  the  medical 
position  is  bad,  the  situation  is  no  more  satisfactory  when 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  interest. 
The  underlying  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and 
sociologically  is  in  some  respects  unique.  The  commoner 
weakness  of  legislative  assemblies  elsewhere  is  that  they 
tend  to  be  influenced  by  too  advanced  and  sometimes 
immature  Ideas,  but  In  Natal  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the 
c»se.  Its  government  Is  practically  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  agricultural  party.  Nowaere  have  farmers  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  especially  enlightened,  so  it  is  not  peculiar 
that  among  the  farmers  of  Natal  recognition  of  the  value 
of  scientific  medicine,  or  even  of  preventive  medicine— a 
branch  which  in  neaily  every  civilized  state  has  now  had 
its  full  value  acknowledged— is  practically  non-existent. 
The  result  la  that  each  year  the  Legislature  shows  an 
Increasing  disposition  to  cut  down  the  votes  for  the 
medical  service  of  the   country,  to  decrease  the  soma 
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granted  for  the  preventive  health  medical  service,  and  at 
times  passes  the  most  ill- considered  measures.  Of  these 
the  Vaccination  Bill,  to  which  attention  was  recently 
drawn  in  these  columns,  may  be  regarded  as  one,  for  while 
it  makes  vaccination  compulsory,  it  establishes  a  Govern- 
ment fee  for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  everywhere  else  it  is  acknowledged  that  free 
vaccination  should  be  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  In  Natal,  however,  a  fee  of  Is.  is  imposed, 
one  by-result,  to  which  the  medical  profession  naturally 
takes  exception,  being  the  fact  that  the  public  is  thereby 
led  to  believe  that  such  a  fee  represents  the  true  cost  and 
value  of  the  operation.  A  further  folly  of  the  Natal 
Government  is  the  continuance  of  the  issue  of  licences  to 
native  medicine  men — to  persons  who  do  not  even  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  modern  medicine,  and  who  are 
really  on  a  par  with  witch  finders  and  the  Obeah  men  o! 
Western  Africa.  The  licensing  of  such  men  by  a  civilized 
body  tends  to  keep  alive  the  most  undesirable  practices. 
Prosecutions  have  recently  been  instituted  in  the  criminal 
court  of  the  Colony  of  persons  who  have  committed 
murders  with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  ingredients  of 
certain  native  medicines.  That  the  csnduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  pa3t  few  years  is  due  to  the  special  character 
of  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  lack  of  well-informed  perscns 
amongst  the  general  community,  is  ehDwn  by  the  frsnk 
condemnation  which  its  medical  policy  has  met  at  the 
handa  of  the  general  Press.  This  is  at  times  decidedly 
caustic  on  the  subject,  and  recently  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  estimates  for  the  current 
year  devote  nearly  £90,000  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
—apart  from  a  special  expenditure  of  £200,000  authorized 
at  the  end  of  last  year  to  deal  with  a  fevtr  prevalent 
among  cattle  on  the  East  Coast — and  less  than  a  tenth  of 
that  sum  to  the  Public  Health  Department.  Indeed,  the 
bacteriological  and  entomological  Drenches  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  have  a  iarger  sum  allowed  them  than  is 
devoted  to  the  whole  of  the  public  health  service,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expenditure  on  district  surgeons,  which 
is  trifling.  "Various  complaints,  too,  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  in  no  way  aids  the  munici- 
palities, and  that  of  Durban  in  particular,  in  their 
endeavours  to  keep  the  areas  in  their  charge  free  from 
malarial  fever ;  and  even  increases  the  existing  difficulties 
by  neglecting  the  districts  from  which  the  municipal  areas 
become  infected  and  over  which  the  municipalities  have 
no  control.  Various  circumstances,  indeed,  pdat  towards 
a  probability  that  before  many  years  have  passes  the  con- 
tinued starvation  of  the  medical  branch  of  the  Government 
Beivices  wili  lead  to  disastrous  results. 


Ireland 


The  El  ward  Hallaran  Bennett  Medal  and  Prize. 
The  past- pupils  of  Professor  E.  H.  Bennett,  for  nine  years 
University  Anatomist,  and  for  thirty-three  years  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wishing  perma- 
nently to  record  their  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
services  to  the  surgical  profession,  and  of  his  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  them  while  students,  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  medal  in 
the  School  of  Physic,  lo  be  called  the  Bennett  medal,  and 
a  prize,  to  be  called  the  Bennett  prize. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  subscribers,  and  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College : 

1.  That  Dr.  Bennett  be  asked  to  give  sittings  for  a  portrait 

medallion. 

2.  That  from  this  medallion  dies  for  stamping  a  medal  be 

made. 

3.  That  the  original  medallion  be  plaoed  in  the  School  of 

Physic  In  Ireland,  and  a  copy  of  it  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital. 

4.  That  the  first  proof  of  the  medal  In  cold  he  presented  to 

Dr.  Bennett. 

5.  That  amedal  in  bron/.B,  to  be  cilted  the  Bennett  medal, 

with  a  suitable  inscription  on  the  reverse,  be  presented 
to  the  candidate  who  obtaiDS  the  surgioal  travelling 
prize  given  by  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
'Allege  every  second  year. 
«.  That  the  surplus  funds,  after  payment  of  initial  expenses, 
be  formed  Into  a  trust  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
the  medal  awarded  every  second  year  to  the  surgfoal 
Uavtlling    prizomaa,    and  that  the  balance  of  income 


from  the  trust  be  awarded  as  a  money  prize,  to  be  called 
the  Bennett  Prize,  to  the  candidate  who  obtains  second 
place  at  every  surgical  travelling  prize  examination,  pro 
vided  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiners,  sufficient 
merit  is  shown.  In  the  event  of  the  Bennett  money 
prize  not  being  awarded  from  want  of  merit  or  other 
cause,  the  accumulated  income  of  the  trust  for  the 
previous  two  years  is  to  be  Invested  and  added  to  the 
corpus  of  the  trust  fncd. 
7.  That  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  be  invited  to  accept 
this  trust  and  the  custody  of  the  dies  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  the  prizes  according  to  the  terms  of  these 
resolutions. 

Professor  Bennett  died  before  all  these  arrangements 
had  been  carried  out;  but  they  have  now  been  completed, 
and  the  dies,  a  number  of  medals,  and  the  sum  of 
£205  17s.  5d.  have  besn  handed  over  to  the  Board 
together  with  the  sum  of  £12  4s.  6d.,  which,  being  interest 
on  the  amount  subscribed,  together  with  the  additional 
income  of  the  trust,  will  represent  the  prize  to  be  given 
to  the  second-best  candidate  at  the  Surgical  Travelling 
Prize  examination  to  be  held  next  June. 

(A  photograph  of  the  medal,  which  was  designed  by 
Oliver  Sheppard,  RH.A.,  apoeared  in  the  Journal,  oi 
July  7th,  1906,  vol.  ii,  p.  36.) 
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THE  EMERGENCY  FUND. 
Sib, — During  the  next  few  days  most  of  us  will  be 
engaged  in  the  congenial  task  of  making  out  a  cheque  for 
cur  subscription  to  the  Association  for  1908.  May  I  point 
out  that  a  moral  obligation  rests  on  every  one  of  us  to 
remember  the  Emergency  Fund  ?  Whether  we  all  like  it 
or  not,  we  have  entered  on  a  new  phase.  We  have- 
deliberately  encouraged — nay  urged- — members  to  resist 
unfair  conditions  of  employment,  and  have  given  them  to 
understand  that  in  so  doing  they  will  have  the  whole 
Association  st  their  back.  The  honour  of  the  British 
Medical  Associaticn  is  involved  in  seeing  the  South  Wales 
men,  for  example,  through  their  trouble,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  us  that  periodical  appeals  should  have  to  be  made 
in  the  Journal,  Until  we  get  the  Charter  at  any  rate  the 
Emergency  Fund  must  be  supported,  and  there  Is  not  e> 
member  who  could  not  add  5s.  to  his  subscription  cheque. 
Just  imagine  the  British  Medical  Association  with  a- 
fighting  fund  of  £5.000  behind  it !  and  yet  that  is  a  flea- 
bite  to  what  the  working  man  in  his  associations  can  do! — 
I  am,  etc., 
Gateshead,  Dec.  23rd.  Alfred  Cox. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Sir, — In  a  recent  leading  article  oc  this  subject  yor. 
showed  very  clearly  :  (1)  That  medlcil  officers  of  health 
are  not  adapted  by  their  special  training  for  actiDg  as 
medical  inspectors  of  school  children,  and  (2)  that  the 
practitioner  whose  knowledge  of  disease  in  children  quali- 
fies him  to  act  as  inspector  is  unlikely  to  possess  also  that 
knowledge  of  public  health  and  hygiene  which  is  thc- 
speclal  equipment  of  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

These  two  propositions  are  incontrovertible,  and  would 
certainly  be  endorsed  by  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 
But  the  inference  apparently  to  be  drawn  therefrom — that 
medical  officers  of  health  are  ill- adapted  to  organize  and 
superintend  the  work  of  the  medical  inspectors  may  bt 
disputed.  At  any  rate,  in  areas  where  the  medical 
officer  of  health  is  a  specialist,  devoting  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  Incapacity  as  regards 
children's  diseases  is  tobemetby  the  clinical  knowledge 
of  the  inspector,  while  any  want  of  skill  of  the  latter  in 
matters  of  hygiene  and  public  health  will  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  skilled  advice  and  direction  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  The  association  of  the  two  offices  was 
apparently  the  highest  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  being  the  amelioration  of  the 
health  and  improvement  of  the  physique  of  children  01 
school  age,  and  thus  of  each  succeeding  generation,  it  has 
a  twofold  object— to  influence  both  the  child  and  its 
environment  favourably.  The  one  aim  is  inseparable 
from  the  other. 

But  the  former  is  the  more  easily  attainable.  On  the 
appointment  of  the  medical  inspector—  ifhe  be  sufficiently 
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tactful,  diaeriminating,  and  experienced— it  will  imme- 
diately become  possible  to  influence  parents  in  having 
obvious  defects  attended  to.  The  machinery  for  the 
treatment  of  the  children  is  in  existence,  in  private  skill 
and  our  public  medical  charities. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Act— the  Improvement  of  the 
sanitary  surroundings  of  the  children  at  school  and  In 
their  homes — will  have  to  be  effected  more  slowly.  Proved 
causes  of  ill-health  must  first  be  dealt  with,  and  then 
those  which  clearly  threaten  to  produce  disease.  For 
many  years  to  come  the  child's  environment  cannot  be 
Cdeal.  The  necessity  for  keeping  the  rates  within  moderate 
dimensions  will  prevent  It. 

Certain  It  Is,  too,  that  local  authorities  will  not  consent 
to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  Improving  school 
buildings,  etc,,  except  on  the  strongest  representations 
from  the  medical  officer  of  health.  In  practice  it  will  be 
Sound  that  on  this  side  of  the  new  Inspector's  duties  the 
voice  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  will  be  paramount. 

The  notion  you  appear  to  entertain  of  a  race  of  young 
men  training  for  this  particular  line  of  work  does  not 
seem  feasible.  The  kind  of  koowledge  required  can  only 
be  got  in  practice.  For  the  efficient  working  of  the  Act 
the  inspector  must  have  had  a.  large  experience  in  dealing 
•with  the  class  of  children  and  parents  concerned.  He 
•can  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner. Who  else  can  be  relied  on  to  possess  the  tact  and 
discernment  necessary  to  fill  eo  difficult  an  office  ? 

By  selecting  local  men  of  known  character,  zeal,  and 
discretion  It  may  be  possible  to  make  the  Act  a  genuine 
ameliorative  factor  in  the  well-being  of  the  people,  even 
should  these  men  fall  far  short  of  ihe  impossible  ideal 
standard  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education. — I  am,  etc., 

Decern ber  16th.  SINE  DuBIO, 


THE    TERRITORIAL   ARMY    MEDICAL    CORPS. 

Sir, — Several  very  interesting  and  important  letters 
have  been  written  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on 
•the  above  subject  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  the 
letter  by  "X."  In  the  Journal  of  November  2nd  deserves 
the  closest  attention. 

"  X."  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  asks  those 
five  important  questions,  for  it  is  on  the  answers  to  those 
questions  that  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  new 
scheme  depends.  It  is  far  better  that  these  matters 
should  be  gone  into  nou-  by  the  authorities,  when  they  are 
giving  special  attention  to  the  volunteer  question,  then 
that  they  should  wait  until  matters  are  cut  and  dry,  and 
then  find  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  medical  officers. 

When  the  new  uniform  Is  ordered  it  will  cost  medical 
officers  about  £50  to  replace  their  present  uniforms  by 
the  new  ones ;  will  the  Government  give  a  grant  towards 
that  ?  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  medical  officers, 
with  their  present  uniforms  in  perfectly  good  condition 
and  which  would  last  for  many  years  yet,  should  have 
to  pay  about  £50  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  their 
new  kit. 

Then  could  not  camp  be  made  more  attractive  to 
medical  officers,  who  whilst  there  are  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  the  responsibilities  which  they  carry  out  in 
oivil  life,  and  therefore,  unlike  their  combatant  colleagues, 
cannot  consider  camp  life  a  change  or  a  holiday,  especially 
when  a  locum  tenens  has  to  be  paid  for  at  home  ?  In  addi- 
tion could  we  not  be  better  supplied  with  materials  to 
;?lve  ns  pleasure  In  doing  our  work  ? — an  empty  hospital 
tent  and  an  old  medical  companion  Is  all  that  is  given  us. 
Oould  we  not  even  be  supplied  with  materials  such  as 
are  used  In  Inspection  rooms  (Appendix  8,  Regulations  for 
Army  Medical  Service)  with  a  better  supply  0!  surgical 
dressings  and  more  modern  drugs  than  the  medical  com- 
panion supplies?  (Appendices  Nos.  21,  23,  32,  and  41, 
contain  suggestive  lists.) 

I  once  went  to  camp  with  my  own  regiment  over  500 
strong-  In  the  next  field  was  a  volunteer  regiment  about 
900  stroDg,  This  latter  regiment  had  five  medical  officers, 
and  not  one  could  be  got  to  come  to  camp,  so  I  was  asked 
to  do  the  work  for  both  regiments,  which  I  willingly  did. 
But  when  not  one  medical  officer  out  of  five  was  able  to 
turn  up  at  camp,  it  rather  suggests  that  the  present  regu- 
lations are  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  hence  all  medical 
officer*  hail  with  joy  the  prospective  Improvements  which 
will  meet  the  cases  of  patriotic  civil  practitioners,  who  are 


anxious  to  do  what  they  can  to  make  their  part  of  the 
T.A.M.C.  as  efficient  as  possible. 

As  regards  the  important  Sanitary  Department  it  Is  not 
very  easy  for  the  ordinary  medical  officer  of  health  to 
apply  to  his  local  Board  for  permission  to  help  with  the 
Banltary  organization,  he  belDg  a  paid  official  ?  It  would 
be  much  better  if  the  application,  with  sanction  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  be  made  direct  from  the  War 
Office  itself,  or  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  or  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  as  the  necessary 
explanations  could  be  much  better  given  and  carry  more 
weight. 

I  trust  the  Volunteer  Ambulance  School  of  Instruction  will 
still  persist  and  carry  on  its  useful  work,  as  it  has  always 
been  equal  to  the  requirements.  It  takes  years  to  get  a 
good  staff  and  material  together,  and  teaching  is  an  art 
not  readily  acquired.  The  School  has  been  a  medium  to 
notify  all  its  members  of  what  is  new  and  of  material 
interest,  and  however  good  local  schools  may  be,  one  cen- 
tral one  in  London  is  wanted,  and  especially  just  now 
when  there  are  to  be  so  many  changes  requiring  atten- 
tion.   Again  directing  attention  to  "  X's  "  letter,  I  am,  etc., 

December  7th.  ENTHUSIASTIC. 


THE    ROYAL    SOCIETY  AND    THE    TEST   FOR 
COLOUR  BLINDNESS. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Edridge- 
Green's  recent  letter  in  your  Journal.  Being  a  consider- 
able traveller  by  land  and  sea,  the  mere  suggestion  that 
colour-blind  persons  can  be  placed  in  responsible  positions 
on  engines  or  on  board  ship  gives  me  a  terrible  shock.  I 
admit  that  I  take  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  but 
submit  that  it  is  that  of  the  great  travelling  public.  And 
I  would  respectfully  ask,  through  the  columns  of  your 
widely-read  journal,  is  the  suspicion  thus  raised  to  be 
allayed  or  not  ?  If  there  is  but  an  ounce  of  fact  in 
Dr.  Edridge-Green's  contention — [I  have  no  desire  to  put 
it  in  any  way  offensively,  but  I  take  it  at  the  lowest,  as 
being  quite  sufficient] — surely,  whatever  action  or  Inaction 
may  follow  hia  letter,  eo  far  as  the  Royal  Society  is  con- 
cerned the  Board  of  Trade  must  take  some  steps.  The 
Board  of  Trade  is,  as  Dr.  Edridge-Green  poiDts  out,  a 
practical  body,  and  if  owing  to  the  persuasion  or  influence 
of  the  Royal  Society  it  made  a  mistake  some  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  its  tests  for  colour  vision,  the  travelling 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  opens  the  matter 
afresh,  and  sets  at  rest  once  and  for  all  this  important  and 
alarming  suggestion,  or  takes  steps  to  find  out  a  remedy.— 
I  am,  etc., 

London,  E.C.,  Dec.  4th.  N.  Newman. 


MOVABLE  KIDNEY  FROM  A  SURGICAL 
STANDPOINT. 
Sir, — Perhapa  I  may  be  allowed  to  intervene  in  the 
correspondence  regarding  the  fixation  of  movable  kidney 
by  stating  that  fixation  of  an  abdominal  organ  to  bone  or 
even  to  an  inflexible  ligament  like  the  external  arcuate 
ligament  is  contrary  to  Nature's  method  of  support  of  the 
viscera.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  Is  no  necessity 
to  endanger  the  pleura  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
advantage  In  rib  fixation  over  simple  suture  to  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  upon  which  and  the  quadratus 
and  psoas  muscle  the  kidney  lies.  The  sutures  should  take 
up  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  along  the  line  between  the 
quadratus  and  the  transversalls  impressions.  They  should 
be  numerous.  The  convex  border  of  the  kidney  should  then 
be  incised  as  to  capsule  and  then  stripped  back  for  hall 
an  inch  each  way.  Then  in  closing  the  incision  through 
the  lumbar  fascia  these  folds  of  capsule  are  to  be  caught 
in  several  places.  A  glance  at  Fig.  269  in  Cunningham's 
Anatomy  will  make  this  quite  clear.  The  incision  should 
be  large  enough  to  enable  the  hand  to  be  inserted 
and  the  kidney  grasped  and  drawn  out.  This  saves  time, 
gives  command,  and  prevents  opening  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  a  technical  fault. — I  am,  etc., 

Wolverhampton.  Dec.  16th.  FREDERICK  EDGE. 


Sir, — In  recent  issues  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
there  are  articles  under  the  above  heading  from  Mx. 
Blllington  and  Mr.  Fullerton  with  regard  to  the  fixation 
of  a  movable  kidney  by  means  of  a  capsular  flap.    I  have 
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been  In  the  habit  of  using  this  method  for  some  yt ars,  but 
In  a  slightly  different  manner— a  modification  of  the 
method  described  by  Mr.  Aibuthnot  Lane.  The  kidney 
Is  exposed  by  a  lumbar  Incision  and  brought  up  Into  the 
wound.  The  true  capsule  is  freed  from  the  perirenal  fat, 
any  adhesions  are  divided,  and  the  fatty  tissue  lying  in 
front  of  the  upper  pari  of  the  quadratus  lumbcrum  muscle 
la  removed.  Incisions  are  then  carried  through  the  true 
renal  capsule  in  the  upper  twc-lhirds  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  kidney  in  the  form  of  a  broad  N,  thus 
marking  cut  two  triangular  flaps  In  the  capsule,  which  are 
peeled  off  the  renal  cortex,  so  that  the  base  of  the  upper 
flap  is  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  organ  and  that  of  the  lower 
at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  third.  The 
apices  of  the  two  flaps  are  then  picked  up  and  twisted 
slightly  to  increase  their  strength.  I  next  separate  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  in- 
cision from  the  muscles  and,  with  the  fingers  of 
left  hand  in  the  wound,  push  up  the  pleura  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  at  the  same  time 
passing  a  long,  blunt  renal-pedicle  needle  through  the 
parietal  muscles  on  to  my  fingers  immediately  above  the 
last  rib.  The  apsx  of  the  upper  flsp  is  then  threaded  into 
the  needle,  and  the  flap  drawn  over  the  last  rib  and 
through  the  muscle  layer.  The  lower  flap  is  similarly 
drawn  through  the  muscle  layer  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Incision  below  the  last  rib,  and  the  two  ends  sewn 
together  by  sterilized  thread,  the  kidney  being  mean- 
while pushed  well  up  into  position.  Occasionally  I  make 
use,  in  addition,  of  a  single  supporting  suture  of  firm 
thread  passed  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  kidney  near  the  convex  bordtr  and  through  the 
muscle  layer  of  the  primary  incision.  I  close  the  wound 
without  drainage. 

The  results  of  this  method  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, the  kidney  remaining  fixed  In  a  high  position 
and  relieving  the  symptoms  necessitating  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  escaping  the  pleura, 
nor  do  I  think  any  would  occur  if  the  needle  be  passed 
on  to  the  fingers  in  the  wound  In  this  way,  whilst  finally 
the  organ  Is  supported  by  capsular  flaps,  leaving  a  large 
denuded  area  to  form  adhesions  with  the  parietes. 

During  the  last  six  months  I  have  had  occasion  to  open 
the  abdomen  for  other  conditions  of  two  patients  operated 
upon  In  this  way,  one  after  two  years  and  a  half  and  the 
other  after  one  year  and  a  half.  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  anchored  kidney,  which  in  each  case  was 
firmly  fixed  and  in  good  position — I  am,  etc., 

R.  H.  Jocelyn  Swan,  M.S.Lond.,  F.R.C  S.Eng. 
London,  W„  Dec.  18th. 


week  in  the  columns  of  our  Journal — or  has  the  editorial 
pen  to  be  so  tactiul  ?— I  am,  etc., 
December  9th.  A  Sinner. 

%•  With  regard  to  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter' 
we  venture  to  quote  again  for  our  correspondent's  special 
behoof  and  benefit  the  following,  from  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  April  11th,  1903  : 

Several  esteemed  correspondents  are  much  exercised  as  to 
the  spelling  of  certain  words  adopted  by  the  British  Medical 
Journal.  Their  6onls  are  vexed  by  the  middle  "e"  in 
"judgement";  their  finer  etymological  feelings  are  wrung  by 
the  "  x  "  in  "  connexion  "  ;  they  find  a  literary  stone  of  stum- 
bllDg  In  the  "1"  In  "dispatch."  Now  be  It  known  unto  all 
men  by  these  presents  that  if  these  be,  as  one  correspondent; 
assures  us,  "  orthographical  errors,"  the  blame  for  them  must 
lie,  not  en  our  shoulders,  bat  on  5ho3e  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  Dr.  J.  A.  H  Murray  and  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  fixed  standard  for  spelling, 
and  for  that  purpose  we  ohose  the  Rules  for  Compositors  anii 
Readers  employed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Horace  Hart,  printer  to  the  University,  and  revised  by 
the  scholars  above  mentioned.  As  to  "jadgement"  In  par- 
ticular, which  seems  for  some  Inscrutable  reason  to  arouse 
special  ire  in  heavenly  breasts,  we  may  bo  allowed  to  quote  the 
following  note  by  Dr.  Murray  : 

"I  protest  strongly  against  the  vulgar  and  unscholarly 
habit  of  omitting  it  (the  'e')  from  'abridgement,1' 
'acknowledgement,'  '  jndgemcint,'  .'lodgement,'  which  is 
against  all  analogy,  etymology,  a3d  orthoepy,  since  else- 
where g  is  hard  in  English  when  not  followed  by  e  or  i. 
I  think  the  University  Press  ocght  to  set  a  scholarly 
example,  instead  of  following  the  ignorant  to  do  ill,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  four  e's.  The  word  'jndgement'  has 
been  spslt  in  the  Revised  Version  correctly." 
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THE    LITER 4.RY    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE 
PROFESSION. 

Sir,— Your  annotation  concerning  the  haziness  of  tie 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  students  and  members  of  our 
profession  where  the  classics  in  literature  are  concerned 
reminds  me  of  an  amusing  story  told  by  the  late  John 
Curnow  of  one  of  his  pupils. 

Ournow  was  endeavouring  to  elicit  from  him  some  In- 
formation about  the  acromion  process,  with  but  little 
success.  Finally  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  why  the  pro- 
cess was  cnlled  the  acromion.  No  answer.  Curnow  then 
endeavoured  to  help  him  out  by  asking  if  he  had  ever 
hear  of  the  Acropolis.  A  bright  beam  of  intelligence 
lighted  up  the  face  of  this  formidable  rival  to  the  modern 
Baboo,  and  he  cheerfully  replied,  "  Why,  of  course ;  it's 
down  Woking  way,  Isn't  it  ?  " 

Now,  Sir,  mRy  I,  after  winning  your  ear  with  this  story, 
moralize  ?  Before  we  make  such  a  point  of  accuracy  In 
the  dead  languages,  ought  we  not  to  encourage  a  more 
scrupulous  care  for  the  living?  Week  by  week  one  is 
offended  by  bad  English  and  bad  spelling,  no  worse— but 
no  better  -than  those  little  contortions  you  have  given 
ns :  they  are  at  least  amusing,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  our  modern  scientific  English  papers.  These  are 
rarely  Interestingly  constructed ;  hardly  ever  literary. 
This  letter  may  of  itself  contain  grammatical  effron- 
teries ;  If  so,  it  shows  how  hopelessly  we  have  sunk— we 
cannot  recognize  them  ourselves  ! 

May  I,  however,  suggest,  Sir,  that  just  as  a  beginning 
you  should  not  pass  "judgement"  (with  two  e's)  week  by 
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Degrees. 
The  following  degrees  have  been  conferred  : 
M.D.—l.  F.  Halls  Pally,  Joh. 
M.B.,  B.C.-C.  Stanley-Clarke,  Gonv.  and  Cai. 
M.B.—C.  King,  Triu.  ;  II.  B.  Owen,    Gonv.  and  Cai.;    G.  L.   Cox,. 

Christ's. 
B.C.— B.  T.  Lang,  Trin. 

Appointments. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made :  E.  D.  Paton.. 
Ml).,  M.S  Lond.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Westminster  Hospital.', 
to  be  an  Additional  Examiner  in  Surgery  in  the  Third  M.B., 
Part  II  ;  Professor  Nuttall,  Dr.  Newsholme,  Dr.  AnningBOn, 
Mr.  Purvis,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Sweeting  to  be  examiners  in  State 
Medicine  ;  Dr.  Daniels  and  Dr.  Leishman  to  be  examiners  In 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

Examination. 
The    following    candidates  _  have   been    approved    at    the' 
examinations  Indicated : 

First  M.B. :  Part  I  (Chemistry  and  Physics).— A.  E.  AppletoD.  Down.: 
S.  G.  Askev,  Joh. :  M.  A  vent,  Cai.  :  W.  G.  Bigcer,  Queen's ;  E.  J. 
Boyd,  Sid.  Suss.  ;  E.  J.  Y.  Bra«h.  Joh.  :  E.  N.  Butler,  Cla. ;  D.  G. 
cheirington,  Trin. ;  B.  K.  T.  Collins,  Triu.  ;  K.  B.  Dickson,  Trin. ; 

E.  Donaldson,  Trin. :  G.  D.  East,  Emm. :  J.  V.  Fiddlan.  Emm. ; 
R.  11.  Growse,  Cai.  :  C.  Helm,  King's  ;  W.  S.  Herman,  Sid.  Suss. ; 
G.  J.  Hill,  Pet  ;  A.  N.  Hooper.  Emm.  ;  T.  J.  H.  Hoskin,  Trin. , 
G.  D.  Jameson,  Bomb. ;  D.  W.  John,  Cla. ;  T.  Jones,  Sid.  Suss. ; 
H.  A.  Lucas,  Trin. ;  M.  MacGreeor,  Cai.  ;  A.  >'-.  MacMullen,  Cai. ; 

F.  D.  Marsh,  Trin.  ;  W.  H.  Marshall,  Pemb. ;  O.  S.  Morgan,  Cla. ; 
J.  O.  Morris,  Emm  ;  M.  W.  Patersou,  Joh.  ;  D.  V.  Pickering, 
Emm.;  F.  8.  L.  Piggott,  Emm.;  W.  A.  Poeock,  Pcmb.;  Ff. 
Roberts,  Cla. ;  A.  N.  Rushworth,  Trin. :  L.  T.  Rutherford,  Cla.; 
C.  G.  Sham,  B.A.,  Joh.  ;  L.  W.  Shellev,  Cai. ;  G.  W.  Spencer, 
Joh.;  R.  Stansfeld,  Joh.;  M.  T.  W.  Steedman,  Cla.  i  H.  M. 
Stephenson,  Cai. ;  A.  V.  Stocks.  Joh. ;  W.  J.  F.  Svmons,  Sid. 
Buss. ;  E.  S.  Taylor,  King's  ;  K.  S.  Thomson,  Joh.  :  L.  H.  D. 
Thornton,  *'mni  ;  S.  J.  Titlcvton,  Cai.  ;  1.  R.  A.  D.  Toilhunter, 
B  A.,  Cai. :  T  Warrington,  Emm.  ;  M.  II.  Watney,  Trin. ;  LI.  M. 
Weeks,  Cai. ;  K.  J.  Yeo,  Emm. 

Second  M  B.  {Human  Anatomy  unci  rhysioloqy).—Jl.  L.  Barker,  B.A., 
Cai.:  F.  S.  Bedal,  Cla.;  j  P.  Ucuskin,  Christ's  ;  D.  C.  Bluett, 
Emm.;  C.  H.  B.  Booth,  King's;  E.  G.  S.  Cane,  B.A.,  .Tes.  : . 
R.  G  Cauti,  B.A  ,  King's  ;  K.  F.  P.  Cory,  B.A.,  Cai.  ;  H.  T. 
Depree,  B  A.,  Cla  ;  C.  Ede,  King's ;  R.  Ellis,  B  A  ,  Cath. ;  A.  G. 
Evans.  Trin.  :  J.  T.  Fox,  B.A.,  Sid.  Suss  ;  A.  W.  Gayc,  B.A  ,  Cai.  : 
A.  C  Geminell.  B.A.,  Trin.  ;  It.  W.  P..  Gibson,  B.A.,  Jcs.  ;  U.  K. 
Griffith,  B.A.,  Trin. ;  L  S.  M.  llabicb,  B  A.,  Joh. ;  J.  B.  Hancc, 
Christ's;  L:  C.  D.  Irvine,  Emm.;  A.  C.  Jepson.  B.A.,  Pemb.  . 
J.  C.  John,  King's  ;  L.  F.  G.Lewis,  I-.. A  ,  Christ's  ;  J.  R.  Marrack, 
Joh. ;  W.  G.  Marsden.  Emm.  ;  C.  c.  Messiter,  B.A.,  Cai. ;  C.  G.  H. 
Moore,  B.A,  Cai.;  P  A.  Ople,  B.A.,  Cai  ;  G.  M.  Parker,  B.A, 
Emm.  :  A.  B.  Pavey-Smith,  Cla.  ;  J.  W.  Pigeon,  Christ's;  H.  B. 
Pope,  Cai.  :  F.  A.  Powell,  B.A  ,  Trin.  ;  R.  A.  Ramsay,  Cai. ; 
E.  Rayner.  Pcmb. ;  W.  D.  Ross,  King's:  A.  Sandisou,  B.A., 
Trin.;  F.  B.  Saunders,  B.A..  Cla.;  W.  Shipton,  B.A,  Emm.; 
I.  Singh,  11, A.,  i'finb.  :  G.  N.  Stathcrs,  Triu.  ;  F.  J.Thorne,  B.A., 
Jes. ;  P.  B.  Wallis,  B.A,  Peiub.  ;  F.  11.  Watson,  B.A.,  Cai.  . 
J.  B.  A.  Wigmore,  Cai. 
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Thibd  M.B. :  rart  I  (riiarmacologu  and  General  Pathology). -C.  .1. 
Blsikie,  B.A.,  Cai. :  D.  W.  A.  Bull.  B.A.,  Cai.  :  J.  3.  Bum,  B.A  , 
Trin. ;  L.  S.  T.  Burrell,  B.A  ,  Triu. ;  W.  H.  Cam,  B.A..  Cai.  ;  W.  P. 
Clianing-Pearce,  B.A..  Emm. ;  N.  L.  Clarke,  Christ's :  K. 
Crawford,  B.A  .  Jes.  ;  F.  C.  Davies,  B.A.,  Down. ;  K.  J.  A.  Davis, 
B.A.,  Kirjg's;  H.  G.  Deardcu,  B  A.,  Cai.  ;  M  E.  Dellsohaft,  B.A  , 
Jes. ;  J.  R.  Dick,  B.A.,  Down. ;  W.  H.  F.  Bales.  B.A..  Emm.  ;  E. 
Fisher,  B.A.,  Sid.  Suss.  :  II.  G.  Frean,  B.A  ,  Joh. ;  T.  R.  Glynn, 
B.A.,  Cla. :  L.  H.  <.oh,  MA.,  Emm.;  S.Gordon.  B.A.,  Pemb.: 
J.  Ii.  Graham-Jones,  B.A  ,  Emm. ;  W.  C.  Hodges.  B.A  .  Triu.  ii. ; 
G.  Holmes,  Cai. ;  B.  Hughes,  Inc.,  H.  Selw. ;  J.  S  Jobson,  B.A., 
Sid.  Suss.;  C.  £..  U.  Jones,  B.A,  King's;  L.  R  King,  B.A., 
Pemb.;  A.  C.  C. Lawrence,  B.A..  Trin.;  G.  C.  Lira,  B.A.,  Joh.;  N.  F. 
Lock,  Cai.  ;  H.  G.  Montcith.  B.A.,  Pemb.;  C.  G.  H.  Morse.  B.A., 
Emm.;  N.  Mutch,  B.A.,  Emm.  ;  T.  E.  Osmond,  B  A..  Emm.  ; 
"\\.  S.  Perrin,  BA„  Cai.  ;  B.  A.  Plavne,  B.A.,  Pemb  ;  F.  S. 
Poole,  B.A.,  Sid.  Suss. ;  R.  P.  M.  Roberts,  Queens' ;  J.  B. 
Ronaldson.  B  A.,  Joh. ;  L.  W.  K.  Scargill,  M.A.,  Trin.  H. :  E.  F. 
Shanu,  B.A  ,  Cai. ;  A.  L.  H.  Sini-h,  Cai  ;  A.  E.  Stansfeld.  B.A., 
Joh.  :  H.  S  C.  Starkev.  B.A..  Down. ;  C.  J.  Stacker,  B.A.,  Trin. ; 
A.  W.  Stott,  B.A.,  Trin  ;  W.  W.  Treves,  B  A  .  Cai.  ;  L.  B  C. 
Trotter.  B  A.,  Cla. ;  G.  W.  Twigg,  B  A  ,  Cai.  ;  C.  St.A  Vivian, 
B.A  .  Cai. ;  J.  Walker,  B.A.,  Cla. ;  J.  M.  Wallace,  B.A.,  Down. ; 
W.  E.  Wallis,  B.A.,Cla. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  EDINBURGH. 
At  a  meeting  on  December  16th,  the  following  were  elected 
Fellows:  B.  Foster,  W.  J.  France,  H.  Goodwyn,  H.  J.  Lotz, 
R.  H.  Price,  Captain,  I. M.S.  ;  J.  F.  Robertson,  C.  Shellshear, 
F.  Stoker,  H.  P.  Thompson,  W.  W.  White,  D.  P.  D.  Wilkie, 
J.  Wilson. 


*fcMoi-«tbttdL 


Ths  advie*  given  in  this  aolumn  for  the  assistant*  of 
members  it  based  on  medico-ethical  principles  generally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  but  tnust  not  bs  taken  as 
representing  direst  findings  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee. 


CIRCULARS  TO  PATIENTS. 

K. — The  proposed  alteration  in  charges  is  a  perfectly  proper 
subject  upon  which  to  address  a  circular  to  patients.  AVa 
would  suggest  that  if  It  were  sent  out  with  the  half-yearly 
accounts  there  would  be  no  question  of  its  reaching  any 
other  than  our  correspondent's  patients. 

Sussex. — A  circular  to  notify  that  our  correspondent  will  bo 
away  from  his  practice  for  some  time  sent,  as  suggested, 
with  the  half-yearly  accounts  is  a  proper  proceeding,  and  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  name  of  the  locum- 
tenent  to  whom  the  care  of  the  patients  is  entrusted 
meanwhile. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH, 

AND 

POOR-LAW    MEDICAL    SERVICES. 


TUBERCULOU3  BEEF. 
In  the  Newcastle  Evening  Chronicle  of  December  15th  a  case 
of  some  general  Interest  was  reported. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Stevens,  veterinary  surgeon,  Durham,  was 
summoned  on  a  charge  of  having  unlawfully  deposited  for 
sale,  between  November  4th  and  8th,  three  quarters  of  beef 
which  were  to  his  knowledge  unfit  for  the  food  of  man  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hutson,  cowkeepor,  Slee*barn  Lane,  Durham,  was 
summoned  on  a  similar  charge.  Mr  Thomas  Parker,  veteri- 
nary officer  under  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle,  said  that 
he  had  inspected  the  meat  at  the  mart  to  which  it  had  beta 
sent:  he  found  that  the  carcass  had  been  carefully  stripped, 
and  he  had  never  known  stripping  done  for  any  other  purpose 
than  for  the  concealment  of  disease.  He  found  that  there  had 
been  tuberculosis  which  had  even  attacked  the  bone  of  one  of 
the  rib3.  Hutson  told  him  that  the  internal  organs  had  been 
burled  6  ft.  deep,  and  that  the  fourth  quarter  had  not  been 
sent  to  market  because  the  animal  fell  and  bruised  herself 
before  being  slaughtered  ;  it  was  kept  and  boiled  for  the  pigs. 
The  manager  of  the  mart  said  that  the  meat  was  extensively 
stripped;  the  process  had  been  carefully  can  led  out,  and  the 
■only  reason  for  stripping  was  to  hide  tuberculosis  ;  the  e»3e 
was  a  very  bad  one  of  tnbercuiosis.  Dr.  H  E.  Armstrong 
M.O.H.,  and  Dr.  Harold  Kerr,  Assistant  M.  O.H.,  confirmed 
-the  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  meat,  and  said  that  the 
possibility  of  any  one  overlooking  the  condition  of  the  meat 
was  absurd. 

Hutson  said  that  when  the  cow  became  ill  he  asked  Mr. 
Steven?  to  see  it,  and  he  advised  him  to  have  it  slaughtered, 
and  said  that  the  meat  wo  :ld  be  all  right  ;  witness  had  no 
pxperience  of  tubsrcle.  and  if  he  had  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  would  have  buried  the  meat ;  he  acted  on  the 
advice  of  his  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr.  Stevens  said  thaS  he 
;va;  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Durham  Corporation,  acd  stated 


that  he  found  the  animal  lying  in  the  channel  of  the  byra 
paralysed  ;  the  heart  and  lungs  were  sound,  he  saw  two  or 
three  nodules,  but  in  his  opinion  they  were  not  tubercles  ;  the 
beast  was  not  diseased,  and  he  considered  its  flesh  fit  for  food. 
In  cross-examination  he  said  that  he  had  not  known  of  the 
phrase  among  butchers  "  running  the  blockade  "  or  that  where 
the  blockade  was  run  successfully  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
credit  due  to  the  butcher. 

The  magistrates  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  both 
defendants  were  guilty,  but  they  thought  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  guilt ;  Mr.  Stevens,  with  his  professional  knowledge, 
was  guilty  in  the  bench's  opinion  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
other  man,  and  he  would  be  lined  £10  and  costs  ;  Hutson  would 
be  fined  £5  and  costs. 


OBITUARY, 

At  the  comparatively  early  age  ol  51  there  passed 
to  his  rest  on  December  12th,  after  a  week's  illness,  a  well- 
known  medical  practitioner  In  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Dr. 
William  Slater.  A  few  months  ago  Dr,  Slater  received  a 
serious  iDjury  to  his  shoulder  In  a  collision,  and  since  the 
accident  his  health  had  not  been  good.  He  was  able,  hew- 
ever,  to  attend  to  his  duties,  and  was  actively  engaged  In 
the  discharge  of  them  when  on  December  5th  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  rigor.  This  was  followed  by  double 
pneumonia,  from  which  he  died  on  December  12th.  In 
his  illness  he  was  attended  by  his  friends  Dr.  Jos.  Rutter 
and  brother-in-law  Dr.  Horefield,  in  consultation  with 
Professor  Oliver.  From  the  first  the  illness  assumed 
a  serious  aspect.  A  son  of  the  laie  Mr.  Richard  Slater  ol 
Preston,  Lancashire,  Dr.  Slater  commenced  his  medical 
studies  at  Queen's  College,  Galtvay,  and  completed  them 
at  the  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Alter 
graduating  as  Bachelor  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Durham,  he  soon  gathered  around  him  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  installed  himself  in  a  busy  practice,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  many  good  social  qualities,  acd  possessed  a 
kind  and  benevolent  nature.  Dr.  Slater  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Lancastrian  Society  of  the  North  of 
England,  to  the  success  of  which  he  in  no  small  degree 
contributed.  At  no  gathering  was  his  presence  more 
welcome  than  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  County  of  the 
Red  Rose,  and  at  none  was  it  more  missed  than  on  the 
evening  of  the  afternoon  on  which  he  became  ill. 
Dr.  Slater  took  a  keen  interest  in  spat,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  several  of  the  football  team3  with  considerable 
eagerness.  He  was  honourable  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
was  a  lover  of  fair  play  in  all  concerns  of  life.  He  leaves 
behind  him  two  daughters,  his  wife  having  predeceased 
him  several  years  ago.  Dr.  Slater  will  be  much  missed  by 
a  large  circle  of  patients  and  friends. 


Major  Walter  Barrie  Turnbull,  M.D ,  Indian 
Medical  Service,  died  recently  at  Mainpuri,  from  blood 
poisoning  contracted  through  a  scratch  on  the  finger 
while  performing  an  autopsy.  He  was  born  August  2nd, 
1872,  and  entered  the  service  on  July  29  h,  1895  ;  he  was 
made  Surgeon- Captain,  July  29th,  1893 ;  and  Major, 
January  20th,  1907.  His  war  record  comnrises :  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India  campaign  in  1907  8,  including 
operations  In  Bajaur  and  the  Mamund  country  (medal 
with  clasp);  the  China  war  of  1900  (medal);  the  Wazi- 
ristan  expedition,  1901-2  (clasp);  and  the  Tibet  mission, 
1903-4  (medal). 


Surgeon  Reginald  Chabies  PattissonMcDonagh,R.N. 
died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Malta,  of  enteric  fever,  on 
November  21st,  aged  24.  He  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as 
a  Surgeon,  February  10th,  1906. 


Brigade  Surgeon  Edmond  Hoile,  retired,  late  Army 
Medical  Department,  died  in  London  on  October  18th. 
His  commissions  were  thus  dated:  Assistant-Surgeon. 
September  22nd,  1858  ;  Surgeon,  Mirch  1st,  1875  ;  Surgeon- 
Major,  December  6th,  1873.  He  retired  from  the  service, 
with  the  honorary  rank  ot  Brigade  Surgeon  October  1st, 
1883.  He  had  received  a  medal  with  two  clasps  for  the 
China  war  in  1860,  when  he  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Sinho,  the  taking  cf  Tacgku,  the  storming  of  the  inner 
Taku  For's,  and  the  surrender  of  Peking. 
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HOSPITAL    AND    DISPENSARY    MANAGEMENT. 


[Dec.  28,  1907. 


Deaths  in  the  Profession  Abroad— Among  the 
member*  of  the  medical  profession  In  foreign  countries 
whT  have  raeently  died  are  Dr.  Manuel  Nicolas 
Betteneourt  Pitta,  Professor  first  of  Hygiene,  late  oi 
Internal  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Lisbon,  and 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Jos6  in  that  city,  at  an 
advanced  age;  Dr.  Ludwlg  Csatary,  formerly  Surgeon- in- 
Chief  to  tbe  Railways  of  Hungary,  aged  76;  Dr.  Francesco 
Businelli,  Professor  ol  Ophthalmic  Surgery  and  'Director 
of  the  Eye  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Roine,  aged  /9 ; 
Dr  Tn  Sinizin,  sometime  Professor  of  External  Pathology 
in 'the' Medical  Faculty  of  Moscow,  Professor  Ludwig 
Hlrt  of  Breslau,  a  recognized  authority  on  nervous 
diseases,  aged  63;  Dr.  Unruh,  of  Dresden,  a  well  known 
specialist  on  children's  diseases;  Dr.  Arlur  Pollack,  a 
medical  practitioner  of  Dresden,  who  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  a  pcet ;  and  Dr.  E.  Goujon,  of  Paris,  a  distin- 
guished alienist,  representative  of  the  Ain  Department  m 
tbe  French  Senate,  aged  67. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  INFANTS'  HOSPITAL,  WESTMINSTER 
A  conference  of  medical  men  was  held  at  the  Infanta  Hos- 
nital  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  November  29th,  te 
discos  the  question  of  establishing  an  out-patient  department 
of  a  restricted  and  consultative  character  in  connexion  with 
that  mstiyi  ion^  M  0  H ^  "Westminster,  who  presided,  said 
that  he  had  suggested  such  an  out-patient  department  because 
it  appeared  to  him  from  inquiries  he  had  made  in reg aid to 
"he  deaths  of  Infants  that  the  babies  seemed  to  be  hawked 
about  bv  the  mothers  from  hospital  to  hospital,  and  doctor  to 
doctor.  He  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  medical  men  If 
?he  establishment  of  a  suitable  out-patient  department 
resulted  in  keeping  the  babies  more  in  touch  with  the  doctors 
in  charge  of  them.  Only  those  patients  would  be  seen  who 
were  brought  or  sent  up  by  a  practitioner.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  establish  an  out-patient  department  like  those  at  the 
large  general  hospitals,  which  in  his  opinion  were  considerably 
abused.    The  Infants'  Hospital  was  only  for  cases  of   mal- 

n  Dr^Raiph  Vincent  said  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Kelynack,  were  ready  to  agree  to  the  terms  that  no  out- 
patients should  be  seen  unless  sent  with  a  note  from  the 
doctor,  or  with  the  doctor  himself  ;  but  the  medical  staff  could 
not  undertake  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  doctors  in 
°  gardto  the  cases.  In  answer  to  Dr.  A.  G.  0  Pocook,  Dr. 
Vincent  explained  that  only  cases  of  malnutrition  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  and,  replying  to  Dr.  WM.  O'Connor, 
that  the  hospital  was  founded  in  Hampstead  five  jears  ago, 

and  was  then  removed  to  Westminster.  

Dr  K  Tanner  asked  what  was  the  actual  initiation  of  the 
hospital'.  General  practitioners  complained  that  at  the 
present  day  hospitals  were  instituted  where  they  were  not 

"rTrVlncent  said  that  the  hospital  was  started  by  peopla 
interested  in  scientific  work,  who  felt    that    there  was  no 


institution  for  studying,  treating,  and  giving  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  nutrition  and  malnutrition  of  babies. 

Dr  Potherglll  described  how  the  Bolinebroke  Hospital  at 
Wandsworth  started  an  out-patient  department,  which  became 
an  abuse  ;  that  had  been  remedied  by  the  staff  of  the  hospital 
carrying  out  the  following  rules,  the  adoption  of  which  by  that 
Conference  he  moved : 
"That  the  words  'Out-patient  Department'  be  never  usul 
in  print  or  verbally     That  the  Department  be  called    Ine 
Consultation  Department.'    That  only  those  quite  unable 
to  piy  the  fee  that  can  be  arranged  between  a  consultant 
and  the  general  medical  practitioner  be  sent  to  the  hospital 
for  the  opinion  of  a  consultant.   That  if  the  medical  practi- 
tioner does  not  attend  himself,  every  patient  sent  lor  the 
opinion  of  a  consultant  bring  a  note,  stating  the  various 
points  in  the  previous  history  that  may  be  considered  to 
be  of  use.   That  the  consultant's  opinion  and  advice  be  corc- 
mnnloated  direct  to  the  medical  practitioner  who  sent  the 
patient.    That  no  communication  be  made  to  the  patient 
by  the  consultant  nor  any  invitation  to  attend  again  be 
given.    That  no  second  or  subsequent  attendance  of  the 
patient  be  allowed  without  a  letter  from  a  general  medical 
practitioner.    That  suitable  cards  be  supplied  to  the  local 
medical  profession  in  bulk  or  on  request." 
If  the  proposed  department  were  not  started  on  the  lines  he 
had  suggested  it  would  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 
At  the  BDlingbroke  Hospital  the  staff  always  communicated 
t>y  letter   telephone,  or  otherwise  with  any  doctor  who  sent  up 
a  case.    The  scheme  worked  admirably  there,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  junior  hospitals  having  set  the  example  tbe  senior 
hospitals  would  be  induced  to  give  up  out-patient  departments 
ui  <i  have  consultation  departments. 

Dr.  L.  Aicher  pointed  out  that  any  advice  in  regard  to  these 
proposed  consultations  should  be  given  only  to  the  doctor,  who 
would  communicate  with  his  patients  himself. 


Dr  G  E  Haslip  remarked  that  the  fact  that  only  patients 
suffering  from  malnutrition  were  admitted  only  made  necessity 
of  consultation  with  the  general  practitioner  the  greater,  sinoe 
he  usually  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and  whether 
it  was  a  fit  case  for  admission.  If  the  junior  hospitals  acceptec 
Dr  Fothergill's  scheme,  they  would  gain  the  confidence  ot  the 
general  practitioner,  who  was  just  as  anxious  for  properly- 
managed  hospitals  as  anyone. 

Replying  to  Dr.  J.  Dunbar  Brunton,  Dr.  \  incent  said  that  It 
was  impossible  for  the  medical  staff  to  undertake  to  com- 
municate with  doctors  who  were  unable  to  acoompany  their 
patients  to  tbe  consultation  department. 

Many  of  the  medical  men  present  explained  that  it  was 
difficult  for  the  general  practitioner  to  be  sure  of  being  able  to 
attend  with  every  case  that  was  sent  up  for  consultation. 

Dr  Fothergill  observed  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  staE 
should  communicate  any  advice  necessary  to  the  medical 
practitioner  and  not  to  the  patient,  and  warned  the  Confer- 
ence that  unless  the  stall'  undertook  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  patient's  medical  man,  then  within  three  years  that 
consultation  department  would  be  a  curse  to  the  district. 

Dr  Archer  having  formally  seconded  the  proposals  o£ 
Dr.   Fothergill,  these   were    unanimously  agreed  to  by  tne 

°Tn  response  to  remarks  from  Drs.  Haslip,  Fothergill,  Archer 
Tanner,  and  Cope,  Dr.  Vincent  said  that  tne  medical  staff 
could  not  pledge  themselves  to  communicate  with  doctors 
unable  to  attend  with  the  patients  at  the  consultation  depart- 
ment, but  the  staff  would  give  the  matter  its  attention,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  them 

Dr.  Haslip  said  it  was  the  whole  crux  of  the  question,  but 
Dr.  Vincent  was  unable  to  agree  with  them. 
The  Conference  then  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 

chairman  and  staff. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  A8YLTJM,  LANCASTER. 
Prom  the  report  of  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Douglas,  tne  Medley 
Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  lBC«te,f«th 
year  ending  June  30th,  1907,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
mmates  on  that  date  was  653  ^415  males  and  238  females) ;  109 
patients  (60  males  and  49  females)  had  been  admitted  during 
the  Tear  93  ;59  males  and  34  females)  had  been  discharged  . 
and  13  (9  males  and  4  females)  had  d.ed  T«»  "▼"■S8  °™**r 
resident  had  bsen  637  (405  males  and  232  *?m^>;Tbe  teath- 
rate.  calculated  on  the  latter  number,  showed  the  compara- 
tive y  low  percentage  of  2  04.  Six  deaths  are  attributed  to 
tobercnloe  is  and  1  to  phthisis,  so  that  more  than  half  of  the 
13  deaths  appear  to  be  of  tuberculous  origin. 

At  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  considerable  improvement  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and  the 
general  death-rate  has  diminished;  but  the  proportion  of 
deaths  from  tuberculous  disease  coat  nues  high  averaging 
about  one-third  of  the  total  deaths  during  the  last  ten  years 
The  high  mortality  from  this  claes  of  disease  has  engaged  the 
aixious  attention  of  managers  of  asylums  for  imbeciles 
throughouTthe  country,  and  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum 
facilities  for  open-air  treatment  nave  recently  been  provided 
and  tne  disqualification  of  candidates  for  adm.ssion  known ,to 
be  suffering  from  tuberculous  symptoms  resolved  on  Of  the 
109  pati-nts  admitted  53  were  elected  by  subscribers  and [31 
maintained  by  their  respective  unions,  wmle  25  were  reduced 
Sid L  full  payment  cases.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  useful  insti-_ 
tatlon  caters  for  all  classes  of  the  community ;  for :  boys 0 
the  higher  social  class  there  Is  a  well-appointed  detached 
residence  (Brunton  House)  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main 
building,  with  separate  grounds)  eta.  „_„u 

Of  the  93  patients  discharged,  37  are  reported  as .much 
improved  ;  but  as  it  Is  stated  that  "too  many  of  the  ex- 
natients  who  ought  to  have  done  better  have  gravitated  to  the 
FnnaUc  Jsvlum  or  the  workhouse,"  solely  from  the  lack  of 
ketoul  Svee  or  friends,  it  is  obvious  that  the  laudable 
e^ffortsof  such  charities  as  this  require  to  be  supplemented 
bv  the  State  provision  of  suitable  employment  in  a 
colour  or  otherwise  of  trained  cases  For  suoh  pro- 
v?s?oZ the  recommendations  of  the  Royai  Commission  on  the 
Cire  and  Control  of  the  Feeble  Minded  are  anxiously  awaited. 
Se  fndustdal  training  of  the  patUnts  has  al way s  been  a 
strong  point  at  tho  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  and  the  "Herbert 
Storey  ^workshops  have  proved  of  great. utility  in  thisdirec- 
tlon  while  tbe  farm  and  gardens  furnish  appropriate  and 
heal'thv  training  for  some  thirty  of  the  boys. 

The  chief  add»Mon  to  the  resources  of  the  institution  during 
the  year  h«s  oeeu  the  opening  of  the  "  James  Diggens 
Memorial  Reception  House,"  wherein  new  patients  are 
Sved  for  a  period  of  probation  and  q™™"*^^,^ 
distributed  in  the  institution  pnerally.  It  has  comb  ined [with 
it  a  home  for  the  nurses  employed  at  tl e  Kodgett^ norma  y 
The  Medical  Superintendent  has  now  the  a-s'st?nce  °Lrtwnr 
rneriioal  oollpaguas  (Drs.  Coupland  and  Farrles),  the  senior  of 
whom!  resident  at  Brunton  House.  We  notice  that ,  tb< .nam* 
of  Dr  AshW  0f  Manchester  appears  (with  that  of  Dr  Shuttle 
worth)  as  Honorary  Consulting  Physician  to  the  institution. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  funds  of  ^e  institution  are  w» 
maintained,  the  total  receipts  for  ttW^J^S 
amounting  to  nearly  £28  000,  though  the  Central  commit  tee 
pMnt  out  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  'nil  immber  ?!. 
700  Patients,  for  which  there  is  now  accommodation,  an 
additional  annual  income  of  £1,750  is  needed. 
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LETTERS,  NOTES,  AND   ANSWERS    TO 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  and  LETTERS  forwarded  for  publication  an 
understood  to  be  offered  to  Vie  British  Medical  joobnal  alone 
unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

Cobbespondents  who  wish  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  communi- 
cations should  authenticate  them  with  their  names— of  course  not 
necessarily  for  publication. 

COBBESPONCEKTsmot  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  the  Notice) 
to  Correspondents  of  the  following  week. 

UANUSCBIP-'S  FOBWABDBD  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  JOUBNAL  CANNOT 
DNDEB  ANY  ClBCUUSTANCES  BE  &ETUBNED. 

£N  order  to  avoid  delay,  it  is  particularly  requested  that  ALL  letters 
on  the  editorial  business  of  the  Journal  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  at  the  Offic6  of  the  Joubnal,  and  not  at  his  private  house. 

Communications  respecting  Editorial  matters  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. ;  thosecon- 
cerning  business  matters-  advertisements,  non-delivery  of  the 
Joubnal,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  at  the  Office, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

£.uthobs  desiring  reprints  oi  their  articles  published  in  the  Bsrnsn 
Medical  Joubnal  are  requested  to  communicate  with  theManager, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on  receipt  of  proof. 

Sslegbaphic  Addbess.— The  telegraphic  address  of  the  EDITOR  of 
the   British    Medical    Jouenal    is     Aitiology,     London.     The 
telegraphic  address  of  the  MANAGKB  of  the  British  Medical 
Joubnal  is  Articulate,  London. 
Zblephone  (National)  :— 

EDITOR,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  MANAGES, 

SS31,  Gerrard.  2830,  Gerrard. 


ffgF*  Queries,  ansiaers,  and  communication*  relating  to 
stibjecti  to  which  special  departments  of  the  British  Medioas. 
iotjrnal  art  devoted  vnU  be  four.d  wider  their  respectist 
Headings. 

O"  We  would  request  correspondents  who  desire  to  ask 
questions  in  this  column  not  to  make  use  of  such  signatures 
as  "A  Member,"  "A  Member  B.M.A.,"  "Enquirer,"  and  so  on. 
By  attention  to  this  request  much  confusion  would  be 
avoided.  Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  upon  one  side 
of  the  paper  only. 


Local  Anaesthesia  :  Ruptured  Perineum. 
S.  will  be  glad  to  know  the  best  local  anaesthetic  (quantity, 
etc  )  for  use  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  objects  to  a  general 
anaesthetic,  and  who  requires  a  secondary  operation  for  the 
repair  of  a  ruptured  parinenm,  the  rupture  extending  to,  but 
not  into,  the  sphincter  ani  ?  Is  it  possible  to  perform  the 
operation  painlessly  by  using  local  anaesthesia  ? 


ANAWSRXa 


Dr.  Albert  Rosenau,  L.E.C.P.Lond.  (Kissingen)  writes:  In 
answer  to  "  Fibula's"  question  as  to  treatment  of  excessive 
rumbling  in  the  stomach,  I  venture  to  recommend  a  treat- 
ment directed  against  a  general  neurasthenic  or  nervous 
condition :  Best,  isolation,  overfeeding,  general  mild  mas- 
sage, and  galvanic  electricity,  eventually  arsenic  and  iron. 
It  is  Important  to  note  whether  there  is  not  present  a 
ptotio  condition  of  the  abdominal  organs  (nephroptosis,  etc.), 
and  wearing  of  a  belt  may  be  advisable. 

DR.  H.  J.  Thorp  (Ipswich)  writes  :  I  would  suggest  the  young 
lady  taking  calomel  ^  grain,  thre3  times  a  day,  and  par- 
ticularly to  avoid  all  sweets  and  pastry. 

Ahlfeld's  Method  of  Disinfecting  the  Hands  in 
Midwifery. 
Asepsis. — In  his  article  in  the  Deut.  med.  Woch.  of  August 
9th,  1906,  Opitz  refers  to  Ahlf eld's  hot- water  alcobol  method 
of  disinfecting  the  hand  for  midwifery  practice.  This 
method  was  described  by  Ahifeld  in  several  articles  pub- 
lished about  twelve  years  ago,  together  with  a  number  of 
experiments  which  he  carried  out  in  support  of  his  conten- 
tion that  the  method  gave  reliable  results.  In  the  Deut. 
med.  Woch.  of  1895  (pp.  853-855)  he  advises  for  ordinary 
purposes,  when  the  skin  of  the  obstetrician's  hand  is  smooth 
and  the  nails  well  kept,  that  the  hand  be  washed  for  three 
minutes  in  very  hot  water  with  soap  and  a  nailbrush,  the 
nails  having  previously  been  cut  short,  made  even,  and 
cleaned.  The  nailbrush  may  be  dispensed  with  at  times. 
The  hands  are  then  rinsed  in  cisar  water,  and  then  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  a  piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol. 
Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  rubbing  the  examining 
Linger  and  to  insuring  that  the  alcohol  is  applied  below  the 
ail,  which  13  done  by  a  twisting  and  dabbing  movement. 
n  there  is  need  to  be  more  particular,  he  advises  the 
following :  The  nails  are  first  cut  and  cleaned,  then  the  hand 
and  forearm  ate  to  be  washed  in  very  hot  water  for  five 
minutes  with  soap  and   a   nailbrush.     After  rinsing,  the 


alcohol  is  applied  as  before,  but  for  five  minutes,  and  eaoh 
finger  and  nail  must  receive  careful  attention.  The  exami- 
nation is  carried  out  after  the  alcohol  has  been  applied 
without  any  rinsing  or  drying. 

The  M.D.  or  Hcidelberg. 
Inquirer.— A  foreign  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Heidelberg  (save  when  the  degree  is  granted  honoris 
causa)  must  produce  with  an  account  of  his  life  evidence 
that  he  has  received  a  preliminary  education  in  his  own 
country,  which  is  required  for  the  acquisition  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  and  that  ha  has  passed  an  examination  qualifying 
him  to  practise.  He  must  further  produce  evidence  of 
having  passed  through  a  scientific  medical  curriculum  of  the 
same  length  as  that  required  by  the  German  State,  or  by  a 
"well-conducted"  foreign  medical  faculty.  Of  this  curri- 
culum, the  candidate  must  have  spent  at  least  one  semester 
(term  of  half-yeai's  duration)  at  the  Heidelberg  University, 
but  if  the  candidate  is  well  known  the  Faculty  may  waive 
this  point  in  his  favour.  Then  a  written  thesis  must  be  pre- 
sented, and  an  oral  examination  (Exainen  rigorosum)  must 
be  passed.  The  thesis  or  dissertation  Is  to  be  written  in  the 
German  language,  but  "the  use  of  another  language  is 
allowed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty."  The  name  of  the 
scientific  institute  or  hospital  at  which  the  candidate  has 
worked  at  the  subjsct  of  the  thesis  must  be  giten,  and  he 
must  state  if  he  has  received  any  "  advice  "  from  others  in 
the  work.  The  candidate  must  "  state  on  oath  "  that  he  has 
received  no  further  assistance  than  that  mentioned.  With 
the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  a  paper  which  has  already  been 
published  may  be  offered  insttad  of  the  ordinary  thesis. 
After  the  candidate  has  passed  his  viva  voce  examination,  he 
must  have  his  thesis  printed  and  deliver  200  copies  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  within  one  year.  When  the 
thesis  has  been  accepted  as  sufficient  by  s  specially-appointed 
critic  (Referent),  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  "Rigo- 
rosum." This  examination  is  conducted  in  the  German 
language  by  a  President  and  seven  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  The  theoretical  part  includes :  I,  Anatomy ; 
II,  Physiology;  III.  Pathologioal  Auatomy  and  General 
Pathology ;  and  IV,  Hygiene.  Parts  I  and  II  must  extend 
over  at  least  one  bour  each,  and  III  and  IV  over  at  least 
half-hour  each.  The  practical  part  is  conducted  at  the  bed- 
side in  medicine,  surgery,  gynaecology,  and  obstetrics.  The 
candidate  is  required  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  one  or  two  cases 
The  thesis  will  be  judged  as  being  "excellent,"  "very  good." 
"good,"  or  "  pass"  ;  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  possible 
rnaiks  is  required  for  a  pass.  If  the  candidate  fails  he 
cannot  present  himself  again  for  this  part  witb  in  six  months. 
The  fee  for  the  examination  is  550  marks  '£27  10s.),  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  diploma  and  that  of  printing  the  thesis. 
Should  the  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  Rlgoroaum  he  receives 
100  marks  back. 


EEIIER9,   SO'ilW,    8(€, 


The  Nesile^and  Anglo-Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Co.  calls  attention 
to  a  statement  in  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Medico  Chirurgieal  Society  in  the  Journal  of  November 
23rd,  p.  1521,  to  the  enact  that  condenstd  milk  "  when  not 
sweetened  presumably  contained  some  antiseptic."  The 
Company  desires  to  state  that  the  brand  of  unsweetened 
condensed  milk  known  as  "  Ideal "  milk  contains  no  anti- 
septic, being  preserved  solely  by  sterilizing  through  heat. 

Menstruation  Accompanied  by  Lactation  in  an  Infant. 
Robert  E.  Lord,  M.D.,  B.Sc  Lind  (Uolwyn  Bay),  writes  :  The 
ease  recorded  by  Dr.  McWalter  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  December  14th,  p.  1756,  is  paralltled  bv 
the  following  :  A  female  child  was  born  tfter  a  normal  labour 
on  August  3rd,  1905,  the  breasts  being  fiat  at  birth.  On 
August  8th  (that  is,  the  fifth  day  aft6r  birth)  the  breasts 
became  enlarged  and  a  6light  vaginal  disctarge  of  yellow 
fluid  was  noticed.  From  August  9th  to  August  12th  there 
was  a  discharge  of  dark  menstrual  blcod  and  the  external 
genitals  were  swollen,  while  the  breasts  were  distended  with 
milk,  which  oozed  frcm  them  indepeDdtntlyof  manipulation, 
ani  were  enormous  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  child, 
meeting  in  the  middle  line  and  extending  vertically  from 
close  to  the  clavicle  to  the  level  of  the  ens'iorm  cartilage. 
The  discharge  had  stopped  and  the  genitals  bacane  normal 
by  August  13th,  and  the  breasts  returned  to  their  original 
size  In  the  course  of  |the  next  few  days.  On  September  3rd 
(that  is,  twenty-seven  d*js  after  tfee  inset  of  the  first  men- 
struation) the  breasts  again  began  to  enlarge,  and  from 
September  8th  to  September  10:h  t'  ere  was  menstrual 
discharge.  The  enlargement  of  the  breatt3  on  this  occasion 
was  only  moderate  and  lasttd  for  three  cr  Jour  days.  On 
October  8th  or  9th  there  was  a  glairy  discharge  from  the 
vagina  for  one  day  without  any  enlargement  of  the  breasts 
No  further  menstrual  signs  have  occurred  since  then  and 
the  child  in  all  other  respaets  has  been  throughout  life  well 
formed  and  healthy,  and  was  born  of  healthy  parents.  The 
mother  has  not  suffered  f<om  menstrua";  irregularities,  aa-j 
puberty  occurred  at  the  normal  time  with  hpr,  and  no  ca6es 
of  precocious  menstruation  have  occurred  either  in  her  owa 
family  or  in  her  husband's. 
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Abortifacient  Pills. 
A.  W.  S.  writes :  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  married  lady  the 
other  day  and  found  she  was  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  ; 
she  had  taken  a  number  of  abortifacient  pills  which  she  had 
obtained  from  a  lady  friend  who  could  recommend  them. 

%*  The  pills  contain  diachylon  very  imperfectly  mixed 
with  the  mass,  so  that,  apart  from  the  varying  sizes  of  the 
pills,  the  dose  would  be  very  far  from  uniform  ;  they  also 
contain  aloes  and  a  powdered  drug,  which  was  not  savin  or 
can9lla,  but  which  has  not  been  Identified. 

The  Brocki.eiiup.st  Fund. 
Dr.  S.  Montgomery  (Ashley  Lodge,  Upper  Parkstone,  Dorset), 
honorary  secretary  of  this  Fund,  particulars  of  whioh  were 
published  on  November 30th,  p.  1628,  writes  :  Will  yon  kindly 
publish  the  following  further  subscriptions  for  the  Brooklc- 
hcret  Fond : 


£  s. 

a. 

Amount  already  acknowledged 

...  48  10 

6 

Dr.  Kmerson       

...     2    2 

0 

Dr.  Ourme  (per  Parkinson) 

...     1    1 

0 

Dr.  Hutch           

...     1    0 

u 

Dr.  Forge 

...     1    0 

0 

Deaths  under  Chloroform  in  General  Hospitals. 
Dr.  J.  McNamara  (London.)  writes  :  la  the  British  Medical 
Journal  of  December  14th,  p.  1750,  there  is  an  account  of 
an  inquest  on  the  latest  victim  of  chloroform.  It  is  terrible 
reading.  You  state  that  during  the  past  six  and  a  half  years 
thirty-eight  pstienis  have  died  under  anaesthesia  in  one 
London  hospitai.  This  hospital  does  not  stand  alone  in  its 
misfortunes.  Week  after  week  in  the  melancholy  records 
of  the  coroner's  court  we  read,  "  Chloroform  was  adminis- 
tered ;  then  the  heart  stopped."  Why  is  this  ?  Why  has 
London  such  a  terrible  pre-eminence  in  these  tragedies  ? 
In  Dublin,  in  New  York,  and  throughout  America  death 
under  anaesthesia  is  extremely  rare.  The  contrast  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  In  London  chloroform  is  extensively  used, 
whereas  in  Ireland  and  America  ether  is  almost  exclusively 
employed.  For  years  theorists  have  been  wasting  time  and 
energy  in  discussing  how  and  why  chloroform  kills.  For 
practical  men,  and,  aoove  all,  for  our  patients,  the  great  fact 
is  that  it  kills,  and  kills  with  terrible  frequency.  Is  it  not 
time,  then,  to  discard  this  dsadly  drug  ?  Why  it  should 
continue  in  general  use,  why  we  should  continue  to  witness 
this  dreadful  systole,  diastole — Chloroform,  Death  ;  Chloro- 
form, Death — can  only  be  explained  03  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plgheadedness  and  stupidity  which  account  for  so  much 
in  cur  recent  history. 

The  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Profession. 
Bristolian  writes  with  reference  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  December  14th,  inquiring  as  to  a 
possible  opening  for  a  young  well-qualified  man  withont 
capital,  as  follows : 

It  is  too  late  for  the  advertiser  to  benefit  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  does  not  exist  any  such  opportunity  as  he  seeks, 
but  it  would  bo  well  if  the  students  at  our  medical  schools 
could  realize  that  in  a  few  years'  time  they  elso,  if  with 
"  practically  no  capital  available,"  will  be  seeking  in  vain  for 
an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Go  where  you  will, 
you  find  the  men  on  the  spot  recking  their  brains  how  to  cut 
down  expenses  to  meet  their  insufficient  Inoomes  (instance 
a  query  in  the  Journal  as  to  how  to  bleach  corks  to  enable 
them  to  be  u^ed  again!)  That  there  appear  to  be  openings 
is  true,  and  my  purport  is  to  unveil  things  that  "are  no5 
what  tbey  seem." 

I  take  the  case  of  a  growing  suburb  with  rows  of  new 
houses  full  of  people  who,  one  would  eay,  must  need  a 
doctor.  Tnis  looks  more  promising  than  trying  to  wedge  one- 
self in  the  denser  part  of  the  town  ;  here,  at  any  rate,  the 
"  nearest  opposition  is  quiteaquarter  of  amlle  distant ;"  soour 
newcomer,  highly  qualified  with  some  experience  as  assistant, 
a  graduate  maybe  of  a  university,  prizeman,  what  not, 
nettles  down  to  make  a  practice ;  acd  whv  should  he  not 
because  his  prospective  clientele  is  Illusory  ?  Of  the  2,000  or 
3,000  people  In  these  houses,  a  largo  proportion— quite  half, 
I  should  think — are  In  clubs ;  another  fourth  get  along 
nicely  with  dispensary  and  hospital  notes,  etc.  ;  of  the  re- 
maining fourth  a  few  are  substantial  and  of  the  paying  class, 
but  they  have  their  own  doctors  nearer  town  ;  the  rest  do 
Indeed  bail  with  joy  the  advent  of  a  new  doctor,  for  they 
have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  olde r- estab- 
lished men,  and  they  foresee  the  pleasure  and  opportunity 
of  running  up  a  fresh  bill  with  a  new  man. 

Other  "openings"  are  juBt  as  Illusory,  and  the  long  and 
short  of  the  matter  is  that,  judged  by  the  thirty  or  forty 
places  I  have  f  xperience  of,  and  the  dozen  or  so  that  I  have 
colleagues'  Information  about,  tha  country  is  overstocked 
with  dootors  to  an  extent  that  no  one  but,  the  unfortunates 
themselves  has  any  idea  of ;  hence  the  6d.  surgery  and  the 
cry  for  a  trade-union— futile  hope.  The  Association  could 
do  no  more  useful  work  than  that  of  arresting  the  influx  of 
new  doc'.ors  by  illuminating  the  present  position  cf  the 


general  practitioner  and  giving  a  picture  of  him  such  as  he 
presents  to  the  Income-tax  Commissioners  or  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Medical  Benevolent  Fund. 

A  Common  Reason  for  Changing  the  Doctor. 
X.  Y.  Z.  writes:  "  Only  a  Beginner's"  letter  In  your  issue  of  De- 
cember 14th  contains  many  truths,  none  of  which  is  inferior 
to  the  statement  that  the  whole  matterof  tieatirg  the  doctor 
decently  lies  with  ourselves.  I  am  afraid  that  If  beginners 
in  practice  receive  the  same  treatment  as  I  had  when  I 
started,  they  would  toon  become  trained  into  feeling  any- 
thing but  kindly  disposed  to  their  own  professional  men,  and 
this  is,  I  believe,  the  root  of  so  much  jealousy  and  petty 
quarrels  which  exist  in  the  profession.  Old  residents  are 
jealous  of  a  new  youngster,  or  even  an  old  bird  ;  they  see  In 
the  change  of  practices  a  chance  of  picking  up  some  crumbs-, 
and  it  is  this  spirit  which  prevents  shem  receiving  in  at  all 
a  friendly  spirit  the  new-comer.  In  the  case  of  the  hand-tc- 
mouth  practitioneis,  a  guilty  conscience  of  stealing  whatever 
may  come  their  way  hardens  their  hearts  acd  paralyses  the 
wordsof  welcompwhich  a  beginner  in  life's  struggle  so  yearns 
for.  Personally  I  had  had  some  years  of  locum  work,  which 
had  taught  me  much,  and  yet,  on  returning  one  day  from 
answering  an  urgent  summons,  I  was  surprised  to 
meet  a  fellow  practitioner  and  receive  a  mild  lecture 
from  him  for  attending  patients  "who  did  not  pay." 
It  eeems,  so  he  63id,  they  had  formerly  been  his 
patients  though  since  then,  as  he  himself  allowed,  they  had 
gone  to  my  predecessor.  The  result  of  hi3  lecture  was  my 
ready  acquiescence  not  to  attend  further.  When  then  1 
few  dayB  later  I  was  again  summoned  to  see  these  same 
people  I  did  not  respond  or  attend,  but  went  to  see  the  afore- 
said medical  gentleman  and  informed  him  that  I  had  been 
sect  for  but  preferred  to  follow  his  advice  and  refuse  to  go 
and  bo  made  a  cat's-paw  of  because  I  was  a  newcomer.  Judgo 
of  my  surprise  and  indignation  when  I  learnt  a  day  or  two 
after  that  the  patients  had  sent  later  for  this  self-same 
medico  and  he  had  gone  and  uas  in  attendance  for  some 
time  after.  His  excuse  was  is  they  owed  him  money  he 
thought  he  might  just  S3  well  aid  some  more  to  the  ir  account 
and  then  summon  them  for  the  lot.  He  hsd  lectured  me  on 
tho  folly  of  summoning  patients  acd  jet  we  find  him  using 
It  ss  an  excuse.  The  above  incident  la  perfectly  true  and 
but  one  out  of  others  not  a  whit  better  which  have  come 
under  my  own  experience  or  of  which  I  have  been  told. 
How  can  we  deal  with  such  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  made 
cat's-paws  of  by  she  general  public  ? 

An  Old  Bta  fES  1  rites  :  Whatever  maybe  thefaults  of  others, 
surely  "  Only  a  Beginner"  has  madecgraveone in  "refusing 
to  give  his  late  patient  a  detailed  account."  I  take  it  tha 
patient  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  thi«,  and  to  refuse  pay- 
ment till  he  gots  it.  Farther,  the  at'empt  to  "boycott"  the 
patient  seems  to  me  an  ethical  mistake  under  the  circom- 
staners.  I  do  not  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  confrere  who 
is  described  ss  having  promised  not  to  attend.  A  kindly 
note  from  him  to  "Only  a  Beginner."  warning  him  that  his 
ground  was  too  slippery  for  a  firm  stand,  might  have 
prevented  medical  discredit  and  heart  burning. 

The  Doctof.  as  Daly  Dealer. 
Dr.  A.  Evelyn  Goldie  (Tyward.-enth.  Cornwall)  writes  : 
Apropos  of  the  dialogue  nndpr  the  heading  "  The  Doctor  as 
Baby  Dealer,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  November  2nd, 
the  following  is  ttated  to  have  issued  from  the  lips  of  a 
child  of  a  patient  of  mice;  the  boy  was  about  6  or  7  years  of  age. 
I  forward  it  fcr  what  it  is  worth.  Some  one  leaving  the  lad's 
house  m9t  the  lad  returning  home.  In  his  3bsence,  unknown 
to  him,  his  mother  had  given  birth  to  a  baby.  The  friend, 
thinking  to  interest  tho  lad,  said  to  him,  "  There  is  a  little 
baby  at  home,  my  dear  ;  it  arrived  this  morning."  "Who 
brought  it?"  replied  the  lad.  "Dr.  X,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,"  quoth  the  young  hopeful,  "there  will  be  a  row 
when  pa  comes  home,  for  we  a'.Kavs  get  our  things  from  the 
co-op.  ! " 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE    TO   MEMBERS. 
Every  member  Is  requested  to  preserve  this  "Supplement,"  whloh  con* 
tains  matters  specially  referred  to  Divisions,  until  the  subjects  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Division  to  whloh  he  belongs.  BY  ORDER. 


MATTERS  REFERRED  TO  DIVISIONS. 


3Britislj  JHetorai  ^ssoriation. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING  AT 
EXETER. 

July  27th  and  29th,  1907,  and  Following  Days 
if  necessary. 


NOTICES   OF   MOTION  (Supplementary). 

(Arising  out  of  Notices  previously  published,) 


The  following  Notices  have  been  received  from 
Divisions  and  Branches  of  Motions  to  be  made  in 
the  Representative  Meeting,  arising  out  of  Reports 
of  the  Council  and  Committees  or  out  of  Notices 
of  Motions  by  Divisions  already  published  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 
Apportionment  of  a  Member's  Annua!  Subscription. 

By   the   Wandsworth    Division   (Metropolitan   Counties 
Branch) : 

With    reference   to    the    Addendum     to     the    Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  (Supplement  of  June  15th,  p.  399)-^ 

That,  in  the  report  on  the  apportionment  of  a 
member's  annual  subscription  of  25s.,  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  amount  spent  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Meetings  of  Council,  Representatives,  and 
Committees,  Salaries,  Library,"  etc.,  are  desirable. 


Ethical  Aspects  ot  Medical  Consultation. 

By  the  Bath  Division  (Bath  and  Bristol  Branch) : 

With  reference  to  Recommendation  -J  in  the  Special 
Report  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  on  "  The  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation'"  (Supplement  of 
February  10th,  p.  76) — 

That  it  is  undesirable  for  one  praclitioner  to  meet  in 
consultation  another  practitioner  who  professes 
some  special  peculiar  system  of  treatment  which 
the  proposed  "  consultant "  believes  to  be  fallacious. 

By  the   Blackpool  Division  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch) : 


With  reference  to    Recommendation  6, 
Consultation,"  paragraphs  (i)  and  (,;), 

That  the  words  "  as  a  rule  "  be  omitted. 


'  Etiquette   of 
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NOTICES    OF    MOTION. 


[July  6,  1907. 


By  the  Glasgow  Southern  Division  (Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Branch) : 

In  connexion  with  Recommendation  8,  "  Aftercare  of 
Patients  "— 

That  the  following  be  added  to  Recommendation  8  : 
"  After  surgical  operations  in  Nursing  Homes  in  cases 
where  frequent  dressings   are   necessary,  it  should 
be  mutually  arranged  between  the  surgeon  and  the 
attendant  how  these  were  to  be  carried  out." 

By  the  Blackpool   Division  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  Recommendation  10,  "  Consultant  not 

to  Supersede  Attendant  " — 

That,  in  the  last  two  lines,  the  words  "unless  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptional,"  be  omitted. 

By    the    Edinburgh    Southern    Division    (Edinburgh 
Branch) : 

That  the  special  class  designated  "  Consultants  "  should 
not  engage  in  general  practice. 

By    the    Northamptonshire   Division    (South    Midland 
Branch) : 

That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 

By  the  Bournemouth  Division  (Dorset  and  West  Hants 
Branch) : 

That  in  the  event  of  a  general  practitioner  considering 
it  necessary  to  alter  the  treatment  advised  by  a  con- 
sultant, he  should  inform  the  latter,  and  if  necessary 
advise  a  second  consultation. 

Hospital   Administration. 

{Fur  the  Report  see  Supplement  0/ April  ISth,  1907, 

pp.  189-90.) 

By  the  West  Bromwich  Division  (Birmingham  Branch): 

That,  except  In  cases  of  accident  and  sudden  illness, 
admission  to  any  department  of  hospitals  should  be 
by  a  note  from  a  medical  practitioner. 

By  the  City  Division  (Metropolitan  Counties  Branch) : 

That  cases  accepted  by  the  almoner  on  account  of 
emergency,  etc.,  and  trivial  cases  that  have  evaded 
the  almoner,  should  be  sent  back  by  the  medical 
officer  who  sees  them  at  the  hospital  for  a  certificate 
from  an  outside  practitioner  before  they  are  seen  a 
second  time. 

By    the      Chelsea     Division     (Metropolitan    Counties 

Branch) : 
That  the  system  of  payments  of  any  kind  by  patients 
to  any  general  or  special  hospital  supported  by 
public  subscription  is  entirely  immoral  and  wrong 
and  ought  at  once  to  be  stopped,  inasmuch  as  funds 
provided  by  public  benevolence  are  thereby  being 
used  to  undersell  the  private  practitioner. 

By  the  Wandsworth   Division    (Metropolitan   Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference   to     Suggested    Model    Principle    1   of 
Hospital  Management— 

That  a  qualification  be  now  introduced  in  Principle  1  to 
the  effect  that,  with  the  exception  of  urgent  cases, 
cases  of  injury  or  illness  that  come  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  should  be  deemed 
ineligible  and  referred  for  treatment  elsewhere  if 
the  person  liable  for  payment  is  not  the  patient. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 

By  the  Marylebonk  Division    (Metropolitan   Counties 
Branch): 

That  the  dental  Inspection  and  treatment  of  children  be 
undertaken  by  dental  surgeons  specially  appointed. 


That  opposition  be  offered  to  any  attempt  of  the  educa- 
cation  auth  orities  to  enter  into  arrangements  with 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  children. 

By  the  Bradford  Division  (Yorkshire  Branch): 

That  it  is  most  desirable  that  universities  and  other 
licensing  authorities  should  without  delay  establish 
special  courses  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  which 
appertain  to  the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties 
connected  with  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  ;  that  a  degree  or  diploma  should  be 
instituted  for  those  who  have  attended  such 
courses  and  successfully  passed  an  examination 
in  the  special  subjects ;  that  after  a  certain  date, 
to  be  hereafter  fixed,  no  "person  should  be  eligible 
for  the  post  of  school  medical  officer  who  is  not 
possessed  of  such  degree  or  diploma;  and  that  the 
special  course  of  instruction  should  include 
Psychology,  Paedagogy,  the  necessary  conditions 
of  construction  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  the 
effects  of  school  work  on  the  evolution  of  the  body, 
mind,  and  character  of  the  child,  general  hygiene 
and  allied  subjects. 

By   the    Birmingham    Central     Division   (Birmingham 
Branch) : 

That  no  scheme  of  medical  inspection  is  satisfactory 
which  does  not  include  a  daily  visit  to  each  school 
by  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  district,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  medical  adviser  to  the  Education 
Committee  to  receive,  collate,  and  report  upon  the 
reports  ot  the  inspectors. 

By  the  Brighton  Division  (South-Eastern  Branch) : 

That  the  local  Educational  Authority  in  conjunction 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  should  appoint 
medical  officers  as  Inspectors  from  amoDg  the 
medical  practitioners  of  the  district. 

By  the  South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch  : 

That,  whatever  the  system  of  medical  Inspection 
adopted,  the  examiners  so  employed  should  be 
adequately  remunerated. 

By    the    Northamptonshire     Division  (South  Midland 
Branch) : 

That  when  the  Bill  becomes  law,  the  method  of  the 
examination  of  the  school  children  shall  be  a 
matter  of  arrangement  between  the  local  Education 
Authority  and  the  Divisions  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

By    the    Edln burgh     Southern    Division    (Edinburgh 
Branch) : 

That  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  before 
or  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  a  public 
elementary  school  should  be  made  by  the  family 
doctor,  and  in  the  case  of  poor  children,  whose 
families  have  no  regular  medical  adviser,  the  certifi- 
cates should  be  granted  by  the  dispensary  or  parish 
doctors. 

By  the  Wandsworth   Division    (Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch) : 

That  every  medical  practitioner  resident  within  the 
area  of  the  Education  Authority  and  prepared  to 
undertake  a  proportion  of  the  duty  of  the  Medical 
Inspection  of  School  Children  should  be  eligible 
for  office  In  the  Educational  District  or  Sub- 
district. 

That  the  Divisions  should  arrange  with  the  Education 
Authority  for  the  schools  of  its  district  a  scheme 
for  a  rota  of  general  medical  practitioners  which 
will  allow  of  every  general  practitioner  desirous  of 
holding  office  doing  so. 


July  6,  1907.I 


ASSOCIATION    NOTICES. 


Estimate  of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  1907. 

By    the    Wandsworth    Division  (Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  Paragraph  12  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council,  "  Estimate  of  income  and  expenditure 
for  1907"  (Supplement,  May  4th,  p.  235)— 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  it  is 
desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to  give  members  of 
the  Association  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for 
the  £40,000  in  Debentures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
order  that  the  interest  from  the  same  should  be 
paid  to  them  instead  of  any  outside  body  (re  new 
buildings). 

Balance  Sheet,   December  31st,  1906. 

By  the  AVandsworth    Division  (Metropolitan    Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  the  Balance  Sheet  (Supplement, 
May  4th,  p.  236)— 

That  the  attention  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
having  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Balances  of 
Association  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Branches  were  for  1904,  £2.300  ;  1905,  £3,200;  1906, 
£3  700,  f  or  the  use  of  which,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  there  stems  no  local  demand,  this  Meeting 
instructs  the  Central  Council  to  call  in  such  sums 
as  it  may  consider  desirable,  having  in  view  future 
grants  and  average  probable  local  expenditures,  in 
order  to  use  the  same  for  Central  Expenses,  and 
also  toivard  the  organization  of  the  various  Divisions 
by  increased  medical  assistance  as  suggested  by 
the  Organization  Committee. 

Annual   Report  of  Council. 

By   the   Wandsworth    Division   (Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
(Supplement,  May  4th,  19C7): 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  main  point  in  each 
Paragraph  of  the  Annual  Report  be  printed  in 
heavier  type. 

Irish  Poor-law  System. 

By  the  Ulster  Branch  : 

That  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
missi' n  on  the  Irish  Poor  law  System  be  approved 
of,  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  proper 
steps  to  press  the  matter  to  legislation. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  Bl'-LAWS. 
Irish  Committee. 

By   the   Wandsworth   Division   (Metropolitan   Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  the  Notice  of  Motion  by  the  Council 
of  the  Association  as  to  the  Irish  Committee  (Supple- 
ment, April  20th,  p.  198)— 

That,  with  reference  to  By-law  41  (12),  as  it  is  rot 
desirable  to  have  a  paid  offi  -ial  in  Ireland  at 
present,  the  words  "  an  Honorary"  be  inserted 
before  "  Secretary,  resident  in  Ireland,''  and  that  the 
word  '  a"  be  omitted. 

Voting  at  Representative  Meetings. 

By   the   Wandsworth   Division   (Metropolitan    Counties 
Branch) : 

With  reference  to  the  Notice  of  Motion  by  the  Kensing- 
ton Division  in  connexion  with  By-law  21  (Supplement, 
April  20th,  p.  198)— 

That  in  the  Motion  by  the  Kensington  Division  all  the 
words  after  the  words  "such  Resolution''  be 
omitted. 

Mode  of  Election  of  Members  of  Council  by  Branches. 

By    the   Wanlsworth   Division   (Metropolitan   Counties 
Branch) : 


With  reference  to  the  Notice  of  Motion  by  the  Council 
to  amend  By-law  25  (Supplement,  April  20th,  p.  197) — 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  election  of  Members  of 
Council  by  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  be 
conducted  by  the  Head  Office  and  out  of  Central 
Funds,  and  that  By-law  25  be  amended  accordingly. 

By  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
J.  Smith  Whitaker,  Medical  Secretary. 
Joly  3rd,  1907. 

BB~  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  Iht  y 

must  be  received  at  the   Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than   the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

1907  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Saturday, 
July  27th,  at  9.30   o'clock  in  the   forenoon. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
on  Saturday,  July  27th,  immediately  after  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  foreDoon  ;  on  Monday, 
July  29th,  at  9.30  a.m. ;  on  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
at  9.30  a.m.  if  required  ;  also  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  at  3.15  pm   if  required. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE   COUNCIL, 

GUY     ELLISTON,     General  Secretary. 
April  25th,  1907. 


THE   LIBRARY   OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
fadjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  am. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  clostd  at 
2  p.m. 


BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
North  of  England  Branch  :  North  Northumberland 
Division  —The  annual  meetiDg  will  be  held  in  the  Plough 
Hotel,  Alnwick,  on  July  9th.  at  3.30  p.m.  Business  :  To  elect 
officers  and  Representatives  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  to  consider 
the  proposed  changes  with  regard  to  public  vaecii  ation  ;  to 
consider  any  matters  referred  to  Divisions.— Scott  Purves, 
M. D.,  Alnwick,  Honorary  Secretary. 

North  Wales  Branch— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch 
will  be  held  at  Machynlleth  on  Tuesday,  July  16th.— H.  Jones 
Roberts  L'ywena'th,  Fenygroe9,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South- Western  Branch .  —  A  meeting  of  the  Baneh 
Council  will  be  held  at  the  Rojal  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  Exeter,  on  Thursday,  Julv  11th.  at  3.15  p  m. 
AgeLda  :  (1)  aiinutes  of  the  last  meeting;  (2)  election  to  the 
membership  rf  the  A  ^oc'atiou  acd  Branch;  (3)  anv  other 
business  —  Rt --  B,  5,   Barcfield   Cicscent,   Exeter 

Honorary  Secretary, 
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The   Seventy-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

E3CBTER, 

JULY   2Ttii    to    AUGUST   2nd,   1907. 


President  : 

Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

President-elect  : 
Henry  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  : 

James  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.D.,  Physician,  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Edmunh  Owen,  LL.D.,  l'.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Treasurer  . 

Henry  Radcliffe  Crocker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Skin  Department,  University  College  Hospital. 


PROGRAMME   OF    BUSINESS. 

An  Address  in  Medicine  will  be  delivered  by  William  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond. 

An  Address  in  Surgery  will  be  delivered  by  Henry  Trentham  Bdtlin,  D.C.L.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

A  Popular  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  John  William  Moore,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.P.Irel. 

THE    SECTIONS. 


There  will  be  thirteen  Sections  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined list;  they  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  July  31st,  and  August  1st  and  2nd,  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  each 
Section  constitute  a  Committee  of  Reference  for  that 
Section. 

Papers  read  are  the  property  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  cannot  be  published  elsewhere  than  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  ivithout  special  permission. 

No  paper  must  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  reading  and 
no  subsequent  speech  ten  minutes. 

It  Is  requested  that  copies  of  any  papers  offered  in  any 
of  the  Sections  should  be  supplied  to  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Section  not  later  than  May  30th,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  abstract,  in  order  that  such  abstract 
may  be  printed  and  circulated  before  the  meeting. 

Pathology. 

President:  Robert  Muir,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Ed.,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  Glasgow. 

Vice-Presidents:  Henry  George  Plimmer,  M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S.,  London;  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
London  ;  Walter  Ley  Pethybridge,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Reginald  Vaughan  Solly,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter;  Professor 
William  St.  Clair  Symmkrs,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

The  following  provisional  programme  has  been 
arranged : 

Wednesday,  July  31st.— A  discussion  on  Pernicious 
Anaemia  and  Allied  Conditions,  to  be  opened  by  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  followed  by  Professor  Lorrain  Smith, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan.  Dr.  Lovell  Gulland,  Dr.  F.  G.  Bu-lmell, 
Dr.  C.  Melland,  Professor  R.  Muir  and  probably  Professor 
Sims  Woodhead.  Professor  Walker  Hall  will  speak  on 
Metabolism  in  Anarmia;  and  Professor  A.  R.  Ferguson 
and   Dr.  A.  E.  Boycott  on  Ankylostomiasis  Anaemia. 

Thursday,  August  1st.— A  discussion  on  Phagocytosis 
and  Bactericidal  Aotion,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  George 
Dean,  who  will  be  followed  by  Professor  R.  Muir,  Pro- 
fessor J,  M.  Beattie,  Dr.  Charlton  Briscoe,  Dr.  T,  Houston, 


Dr.  David  Lawson,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rankin,  Dr.  J.  Peel  Ritchie' 
Dr.  E.  Turton,  and  probably  Professor  Sims  Woodhead. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  exhibition  in  the 
Pathological  Museum  of  specimens  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Section.  Members  wishing  to  exhibit  specimens  or 
photographs  should  communicate  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Pathological  Museum  (Drs.  R.  V.  Solly  and  G.  P. 
Hawker.  40,  West  Soutbernhay,  Exeter). 

The  followitg  papers  have  been  accepted  : 
Beattie,  Professor  J.  M.  :  A  Sporozoon  in  Aural  Polypi. 
Bushnell,    Dr    F.    (■.  :  A  Case  of  Mycosis  Fangoides  in  its 

Relation  to  Infection  and  Malignant  Disease. 
Brownish,  Dr.  Carl  H.  :  Experimental  Chemotherapy  in  Try- 
panosoma Infections. 
Baton,  Dr.  H  :  Peritheliomata  and  Kndotheliomata. 
Teagde,  Dr.  Oscar,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Buxton  (Cornell  University, 

New  York) :  The  Migration  of  Antibodies  uuder  the  Influence 

of  the  Klectric  Current. 
Buxton,  Dr.  B.  H.  :  Absorption  from  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. 
Coombs,  Dr.  Carey  :  Lesions  of  Myocardium  in  Rheumatism. 
Eve,   Dr.    F.    C.  :    Peculiar  Bodies    found   in  Cerebro-spinal 

Fluid. 
Forsyth,  Dr.  David:  The  Relations  between  the  Thyroid  and 

the  Parathyroid  Glands. 
Ferguson  Professor  A.  R.  :  (1)  The  Blood  and  Bone  Marrow  in 

Ankylostomiasis  (part  of  discussion  on  pernicious  anaemia, 

etc.)  ;  (2)  A  demonstration  of  Lesions  produced  by  Bilharzia 

in  the  Genitn-urinary  Tract. 
Gay,  Dr.   F.   P.,  and  Southard,  Dr     E.  E.  (Danvers,  Massa- 
chusetts):     (1)    Serum    Anaphylaxis     in     the    Guinea-pig; 

(2)  Structural  Changes  in  Myeline  Sh>aths  in  Experimental 

Intoxication  in  the  Guinea  pig. 
Leiper,  Dr.  R  T.  :  Helminthological  Nomenclature  in  Medical 

Literature. 
Lucas,  Dr.  J.  J.  :  Pericardial  Calcification. 
McLennan,  Dr.  Alexander  :  The  place  the  Spirochaeta pallida 

occupies  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. 
STENNAN,  Dr.  T.  :  The  dpirochaeta  pallida. 
Symmkiis,  Professor  St.  Ct.air:  (in  Bilharzia  hatmatobia. 
Hall,    Professor    I.    Walkjer:    Estimation    of    the   Fats  in 

Faeces. 

Medicine. 

President:  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Powell,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Torquay  ;  William  Joseph  Tyson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  Folkestone;  George  Newton  Pitt,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  London;  Edward  Lawrence  Fox,  M.D.,  M.R.CP,, 
Plymouth, 
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Honorary  Secretaries :  Frederick  John  Poynton,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  1,  Harley  Place,  London,  W. ;  Edwin  Bram- 
well,  M.B.Edin,  F.R.C.P.,  23,  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Alfred  Bertram  Soltau,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  1,  Lans- 
downe  Place,  The  Hoe,  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 
1.  The  Indications  for'Operation  in  Cases  of  Intracranial 
Tumour.     To  be  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell. 
Dr.  Risien  Kussill  will  deal  with  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  influence  of  diagnosis.  Affections  that  may  be 
mistaken  for  intracranial  tumour.  II.  Conditions  under 
which  operation  may  be  recommended  :  (1)  To  effect  cure ; 
(2)  to  relieve  symptoms  and  prolong  life. 

The  considerations  that  influence  the  first  question  are: 
(a)  The  possibility  of  accurate  localization,  (b)  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tumour,  (c)  The  natnre  of  the  growth,  (d)  The 
probable  effects  of  operation— (I)  Risk  to  life;  (2)  amount 
of  paralysis  or  other  defect  that  will  result ;  (3)  aphasia. 

In  connexion  with  the  second  consideration  the  follow- 
ing arise:  (a)  The  indications  and  contraindications  for 
trephining.  (A)  The  importance  of  saving  sight,  (c)  The 
circumstances  under  which  lumbar  puncture  may  be 
substituted  for  trephining. 

2.  The  Diagnosis  of  Acute  Pancreatitis.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Osier. 

3.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  and  the  Morbid  Conditions 
which  simulate  it,  with  special  Reference  to  Pathology  and 
Treatment.    To  be  introduced  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Luff's  paper 
introducing  the  discussion  on  Rheumatoid  Arthritis : 
Definition  of  the  term  "rheumatoid  arthritis.''  Rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  Rheumatoid  arthritis 
is  an  infective  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  joints;  subsidiary  symptoms  are  caused 
by  the  toxins  elaborated  by  the  micro-organisms  Distinc- 
tion of  rheumatoid  arthritis  from  subacute  rheumatic 
fever.  The  different  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
a^e-incidence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  pathological 
changes  occurring  in  the  joints.  Relationship  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  to  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  Dietetic 
treatment.  Drug  treatment.  Local  treatment  of  the 
joints.     Climatic  treatment. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 

Bradshaw,  Dr.  T.  R.  :  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Myelopathic 

Albumosuria 
Mitchell,  Professor  John  Michell  :  A  Case  of  Lymphadenoma 

Treated  by  X  Rays. 
Dow,    Dr.   W.  :    Observations  upon  the  "recent   Outbreak  of 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Glasgow. 
Hunter,  Dr.  W.  :  The  Effect  of  Oral  Antiseptics  in  Scarlet 

Fever. 
Northrup,  Tro'essor  W.  P.  :   Treatment  of  Pneumonia  and 

other   Acute   Infectious     Diseases  by    Open-air    Wards    in 

Metropolitan  Hospitals 
Riviere,  Dr.  Clive  :  The  Tuberculin  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 

in  Children. 
Robb,  Dr.  A.  Gardner  :    Observations   upon   the   Recent  Out- 
break of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Belfast. 
Sikes.  Dr.  A.  W.  :  Some  Gastro  intestinal  Affections  in  Gouty 

Subjects. 
Tyson,   Dr.   W.   J.  :    Some    Remarks  on    the    Prevention    of 

Appendicitis. 
West,  Samuel,  M.D.,  F.R  C.P.  :  1.  Some  Remarks  upon  Acute 

Pericarditis  and  its  Treatment.     2.  A  further  Contribution 

to  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes  by  Uranium  Nitrate. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

President:  Alfred  Herbert  Tubby,  M.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Lewis  Mackenzie,  F.R.C.S.,  Tiverton; 
Frank  Hichens,  M.D.,  Redruth ;  Reginald  Horace  Lucy, 
F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth  ;  Edmund  Cautley,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  John  Harley  Gough,  M.D., 
Glenallon,  Old  Torwood  Road,  Torquay;  Edred  Moss 
Corner,  F.R.C.S.,  37,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made: 
Wednesday,  July  31st.— Discussion,  The  Diseases  and 
Displacements  of  the  Testicle.  To  be  opened  by  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Power.  Professor  W.  E.  Dixon  will  speak  on  the 
question  of  Organotherapy,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Howard  on 
Torsion  of  the  Testicle.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  : 
Mr.  Douglas  Drew,  Mr.  McAdam  Eccles,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Edington,  Mr.  H.  A.  T.  Fairbank,  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell  Gray, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Keetley,  Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery,  Mr.  Betham 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Waugh. 
Sup.     2 


In  opening  the  discussion  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Power  will  group  the  subject  under  the  headings  of 
Tubercle,  Syphilis,  Malignant  Disease,  Innocent  Tumours, 
and  Teratomata,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  his 
paper : 

The  displacements  are  due  to  faulty  processes  of 
development. 

In  regard  to  tubercle,  most  of  the  swollen  testicles  seen 
in  very  young  children  in  the  outpatient  rooms  at  hos- 
pitals are  due  to  tubercle  growing  in  tissues  which  have 
been  prepared  for  infection  by  changes  due  to  congenital 
syphilis.  He  asks  whether  it  is  certain  that  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  ends  in  atrophy,  and  if 
children  sufl'erirg  from  this  form  of  disease  are  more  or 
less  likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  spinal  caries. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  commoner  in 
young  children  than  tuberculous  orchitis,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  frequently  involved  that  a  hydrocele  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  absence  of  pain  causes  the  con- 
dition to  be  overlooked  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Wasting 
of  the  testis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  this  form  of 
inflammation.  Are  there  any  observations  as  to  the 
retardation  of  puberty  consequent  upon  this  atrophy  ? 

Teratomata  are  due  either  to  dermoids  or  sebaceous 
tumours. 

Sarcoma  of  the  testicle  is  in  need  of  further  investiga- 
tion in  the  light  of  Mr.  Foulerton's  recent  work.  Is 
it  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  grouped  as  sar- 
coma are  not  in  reality  examples  of  carcinoma  ?  The 
author  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  orchidopexy 
in  cases  of  undescended  testis,  and  now  advises  removal 
of  the  testicle  in  nearly  every  case  where  it  is  retained  in 
such  a  position  that  it  is  likely  to  be  injured,  especially  if 
there  is  evidence  of  a  hernia.  When  no  hernia  is  present 
he  advises  the  parents  to  wait  until  the  child  is  7  or  8 
years  old,  in  the  hope  that  the  testicle  may  descend  into 
the  scrotum  as  the  child  grows.  He  asks  an  opinion  on 
the  following  points:  First,  as  to  the  indication  for 
operating  when  the  testicle  lies  at  or  near  the  external 
abdominal  ring  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  advice  which  should 
be  given  when  both  testicles  are  undescended;  and, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for  operating 
when  there  is  no  hernia.  He  also  alludes  to  the  treatment 
of  ectopic  testicle.  Finally  is  pointed  out  the  frequency 
with  which  hydrocele  occurs  in  children  ;  the  ease  with 
which  an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  made,  and  the  means  by 
which  such  mistakes  are  best  avoided. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read : 
Edington,  Mr.  G.  H.  :  Some  Abnormalities  of  the  Penis. 
Gray,  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell. :  Some  Cases  in  which  Meckel's  Diverti- 
culum was  present. 
Nitch,  Mr.  C.  A.  R.  :  Some  Cases  of  Fracture  cf  the  Tubercle 

of  the  Tibia. 
Mummery,  Mr.  Lockhart :  Some  Cases  of  Prolapsus  Recti. 

Thursday,  August  1st.— Discussion,  Acute  Nephritis  and 
its  R- suits.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Voelcker.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Sikes  will  introduce  the  physiological  aspect;  Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson,  the  eye  changes;  Dr.  Theedore  Thomson, 
Unsuspected  Nephritis  in  Septic  Infections.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  :  Dr.  H.  R.  Dean,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  F. 
Langmead,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parsons,  Dr.  J.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  and 
Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Dr.  Voelcker  will  treat  the 
subject  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  Frequency  in  Children  and  Adults  Contrasted.  (2) 
Acute  Nephritis  in  Association  with  the  Acute  Specific 
Fevers.  (3)  Acute  Nephritis  apart  from  the  Acute 
Specific  Fevers.  (4)  Frequency  of  Acute  Nephritis  in  the 
more  common  Acute  Specific  Fevers.  (5)  Frequency  of 
Acute  Nephritis  in  (i)  Fever  Hospitals,  (ii)  Children's 
Hospitals  and  General  Hospitals,  (iii)  Private  Practice. 
(6)  Age  Incidence  of  Acute  Nephritis.  (7)  Comparison  of 
the  Symptoms  and  Complications  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children  and  Adults,  (8)  Results  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children.  (9)  Anatomical  Varieties  of  Acute  Nephritis. 
(10)  Frequency  of  (i)  Complete  Recovery,  (ii)  Incomplete 
Recovery,  (iii)  Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (11)  Causes  of 
Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (12)  Duration  of  Acute 
Nephritis.  (13)  Factors  Determining  Incomplete  Recovery 
or  Death.  (14)  Evidences  of  Incomplete  Recovery  in  the 
Urine,  Cardio-vascuUr  System,  Blood,  Retina,  Skin,  Serous 
Membranes.  (15)  Anatomical  Changes  Resulting  from 
Unresolved  Acute   Nephritis.    (16)  I9   Chronic   Nephritis 
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resulting  from  Acute  Nephritis  Incurable  ?  (17)  The 
Relation  of  Acute  Nephritis  to  Chronic  Interstitial 
Nephritis  in  Childhood  and  in  Later  Life.  (18)  Condi- 
tions Simulating  Acute  Nephritis.  (19)  The  Treatment  of 
Acute  Nephritis  in  Children.  (20)  Prophylaxis.  (21) 
The  Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  or  resulting  from 
Acute  Nephritis. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sikes  will  follow  with  a  paper  on  the  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Aspects  of  Nephritis  in  Children, 
and  touch  upon  the  following  topics:  (1)  Its  influence 
on  the  general  metabolism.  (2)  Its  effect  on  the  digestive 
system,  liver,  stomach.  (3)  The  metabolism  of  protein. 
(4)  The  role  of  sodium  chloride.  (5)  The  influence  of  acute 
nephritis  on  the  urinary  secretion.  (6)  The  proteins  of  the 
urine.  (7)  Urea,  uric  acid,  salts.  (8)  Methods  of  examining 
the  urine.  (9)  The  reaction  of  the  blood.  (10)  Other 
changes  in  the  blood.  (11)  Drugs  ;  contraindication  of 
caffeine.  (12)  Recent  work  on  the  nephrotoxins.  (13)  The 
theory  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  "  Filtrat'on  plus  reabsorp- 
tion  "  not  now  accepted.  (14)  Recent  physiological  work 
on  the  kidneys.    (15)  Oedema.    (16)  Uraemia, 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  : 

Langmead,  Dr.  F.  :  Acetonaemic  Conditions  in  Children. 
Dean,   Dr.   H.   R  :    The  Classification  and  Diagnosis  of  the 

Varieties  of  Purpura  occurring  in  Children. 
Pinches.  Dr.  H.  Irving:  Retropharyngeal  Abscess 
Keltnack,  Dr.  T.  N.  :  The  Care  of  Tuberculous  Children. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussions :  (1)  Lumbar  Punc- 
ture, its  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Value.  To  be  opened 
by  Dr.  Farquhar  Buzzard.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  F.  E.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  8.  Risien  Russell,  Dr.  Edwin 
Bramwell,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  J.  G.  Forbes,  Dr.  Porter 
Parkinson,  Dr.  Athole  Ross,  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell,  Dr.  Furves 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion  Dr.  Farquhar  Buzzard  will 
refer  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  technique  of  the 
operation.  (2)  General  indications  and  contraindications. 
(3)  Diagnostic  value  ;  (a)  bacteriological,  (A)  cytologic al, 
(c)  chemical.  (4)  Therapeutic  value;  (a)  decompression, 
(A)  drainage. 

(2)  Precocious  Development.  To  be  opened  by  Dr. 
Reginald  Langdon  Down,  followed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie. 

The  opener  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Reginald  Langdon 
Down,  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  Precocity  rather 
from  the  broad  biological  point  of  view  than  from 
the  narrow  clinical  aspect,  and  will  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  precocious  children  are  those  from  whom  we  draw 
our  great  men — that  is,  those  who  advance  the  nation 
intellectually  and  socially. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups :  the 
stable  and  the  unstable.  The  former  are  well  developed, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  good  order  and  pro- 
portion; the  latter  are  often  physically  below  the  average, 
and  show  an  irregular,  or  one-sided,  mental  development ; 
these  cases  need  special  care,  and  form  the  majority  of 
those  usually  coming  under  medical  attention. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  race,  a  late  maturity 
seems  to  be  advantageous,  and  this  points  to  preserving 
slight  beneficial  variations  rather  than  large  ones  ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  the  later  acquired 
povers  of  the  race  may  advantageously  appear  sooner, 
but  this  should  be  in  good  order  and  with  uniform 
devflopment. 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  anything  in  the 
environment  likely  to  produce  artificially  a  premature 
development  of  any  function  or  organ  is  harmful,  par- 
ticularly so  in  those  cases  where  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  to  extreme  deviation  from  the  average ;  while  a 
careful  discipline  and  social  restraint  are  needed  to  save 
some  of  the  extreme  cases  from  social  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  judicious  guide  will  give  the  bright  youth 
of  the  stable  class  free  play  as  to  his  line  of  study,  while 
preventing  him  from  straying  over  too  wide  an  area.  And 
at  the  right  moment,  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  will 
endeavour  to  stir  the  youth's  energies  and  fire  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  utmost. 

The  following  i  apers  will  1  e  read : 

Bird,  Dr.  A  C.  :  Tonsils  an!  Voice  Production. 
Corner,  Mr.   Edred   M.  :    Two  Cas»s  of    Amj  utation  of  the 
Forequarter  for  Sarcoma  of  Mioulder. 


Psychological  Medicine. 

President:  Thomas  Clave  Shaw,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Arthur  Nathaniel  Davis,  L.R.C.P., 
Exminster;  Robert  Leonard  Rutherford,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
George  M.  Robertson  M.B.,  Larbert. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Samuel  Hollingsworth  Agar, 
M.R.C.S.,  Hurst  House,  Henley-in-Arden ;  William 
Francis  Menzies,  M.D.,  Staffs  County  Asylum,  Cheddleton, 
Leek. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged  : 

"Wednesday,  July  31st — Introductory  rematks  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Claye  Shaw. 

Discussion  on  Alcoholism  and  Insanity,  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  F.R.S. 

Johnstone,  Dr.  :  Paper  on  Fatigue. 

Thursday,  August  1st: 

Mbrcier,  Dr.  C.  A.  :  Three  Cases  of  Periodic  Dementia. 
Robertson,  Dr.   George,   M.  :   On  the  Presence  of  a  Bacillus 

in  the  Blood  of  Persons  suffering  from   General  Paralysis  of 

the  iDsane. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  :  The  Opsonic  Index  in  Mania. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussion  on  Hypnotism,  to  be 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Woods. 

In  his  paper  Dr.  Woods  gives  his  experience,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
hypnotism  in  insanity.  Most  of  the  patients  were  treated 
in  asylums,  others  in  private.  He  finds  the  treatment 
most  etlicacious  fn  borderland  cases.  Illustrative  cases 
are  given  with  details  of  the  method  employed. 

Schoiteld,    Dr.  :    The  Teaching  of    Psychology  in  Medical 

Schools. 
PASSMORE,  Dr.:E.  S.  :  On  Case  Taking. 

Electrical  Section. 

President:  H.  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  John  Delpratt  Harris,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
Cecil  R.  Chaworth  Lyster,  M.R.C.S.,  London ;  William 
Cheyne  Wilson,  M.D.,  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Ellis  Pearson,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Strand 
House,  Bideford;  Edward  Warren  Hine  Shenton, 
M.R.C.S.,  126,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  Section  will  be  opened  on  Wednesday,  July  31st, 
by  an  address  from  Professor  St^phane  Leduc. 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  a  discussion  on  A"  Rays  and 
Sensitive  Plates  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson. 

On  Friday,  August  2nd,  a  discussion  on  the  Dosage  of 
J  Rays  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Sequeira. 

The  following  papers  will  also  be  read  : 

Wertheim  Salomonson,  Professor  J.  K.  :  (11  The  Electro- 
diagnosis  of  Oculo-motor  Paralysis ;  (2)  The  Einthoven 
Galvanometer. 

Jones,  Dr.  Lewis  :  (1)  Oscillograph  Tracings  of  Medical  Coil 
Currents  ;  (2)  Ionic  Medication  in  Ringworm. 

Arthur,  Dr.  D.  :  A  new  Static  Machine. 

Walsham,  Dr.  Hugh  :  The  Orthodiagraph. 

Shenton,  Mr.  E.  W.  H. :  The  Examination  of  the  Hip-joint. 

Reid,  Mr.  A.  D.  :   Ureteial  Calculi. 

Pearson,  Mr.  E.  :  The  use  ot  X  Bays  from  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  General  Practitioner. 

Bruce,  Dr.  Ironside:  Treatment  of  Graves's  Disease  byXRays. 

Morton,  Dr.  R.  :  Alternating  Currents  of  Slow  Periodicity. 

Green,  Dr.  Stanley  :  X  Rays  and  Chest  Diseases. 

Harris,  Dr.  Delpratt:  Some  Statistics  of  A' Ray  Therapeutics 
in  Rodent  Ulcer  and  Carcinoma. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  a  convenient  room  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  and  the  showing 
of  lantern  slides  by  members. 

Tropical  Diseases. 

President:  James  Cantlie,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Guthrie  Rankin,  M.D.,  London;  Sir 
Richard  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O.M.D.,  I. M.S.  (ret.), 
London  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Caldwell,  F.R.C.S., 
R.A.M  C.  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  William  Carnegie  Brown,  M.P., 
32,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  M.  J. 
Giles,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  I.M.S.  (ret.),  3,  Elliot  Terrace, 
The  Hoe,  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  discussion  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — The  Best  Methods  of  carrying 
out  Antimalarial  Sanitation,  with  special  reference  to 
such  plans  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  populations  in  the 
more  primitive  stages  of  civilization.  To  be  opened  by 
Professor   Simpson,  King's  College,  London. 
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The  following  will  take  part  in  the  discussion  :  Dr. 
W.  J.  Prout,  O.M.G.  (Liverpool);  Major  Nott,  IMS.; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando  (Colombo);  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Daniels 
(London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine). 

Professor  Leonard  Rogers  of  Calcutta  will  give  a 
lantern  demonstration  to  illustrate  his  work  on  the  fevers 
of  India. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Diabetes  in  the  Tropics.  To  be 
opened  by  Sir  Richard  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  I. .M.S. 

Dr.  Rai  Seoilas  Chandra  Bose  Bahadur,  CLE.  (Calcutta) 
will  read  a  paper,  and  the  following  gentlemen  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion:  Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith  (London); 
Dr.  H.  de  Silva  (Colombo);  Major  Nott,  I.M.S.;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Fernando  (Colombo). 

Sir  Havelock  Charles,  in  opening  the  discussion,  will 
deal  with  the  following  headings  :  (1)  Peculiarities  met 
with  in  the  type  of  diabetes  found  in  the  tropics — glycos- 
uria of  the  tropics.  (2)  Peculiarities  in  the  peoples, 
their  habits  and  surroundings,  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes.  (3)  Incidence  according  to  race,  profession,  and 
social    status.      (4)  The    part    dyspepsia    plays    therein. 

(5)  Modifications  of  course,  physical  signs,  and  symptoms. 

(6)  Characters  of  the  urine.  (7)  Assurance  and  diabetes. 
(8)  Complications  of  a  surgical  nature  and  their  treatment. 
^9)  Is  there  any  justification  in  distinguishing  diabetes  in 
the  tropics  apart  from  the  I ype  of  diabetes  known  in  the 
temperate  regions? 

Friday,  August  2nd. —  Haemoflagellates  and  Allied 
Organisms.  To  be  opened  by  Professor  E.  A.  Minchin, 
Professor  of  Protozoology,  University  of  London. 

Professor  E.  A.  Minchin  will  open  the  discussion  in  a 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  :  Differences  in 
the  points  of  view  of  the  zoologist  and  the  medical  man  ; 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  parasites 
for  the  etiology  of  disease  ;  haemoflagellates,  brief  review 
of  the  forms  comprised  under  this  title ;  life- cycles  of 
haemoflagellates,  Herpetomonas  muscae-domesticae :  trans- 
mission of  haemoflagellates  by  blood-sucking  inver- 
tebrates; direct  and  indirect  transmission;  inoculative 
indirect  transmission ;  contaminative  transmiysion  ; 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  infection  may  be  effected  in 
a  different  manner  in  different  cases ;  theories  upon  the 
origin  of  haemoflagellates  ;  suggestion  that  the  ancestral 
form  was  a  parasite  of  the  vertebrate  digestive  tract; 
possible  types  of  life-cycle  on  this  view. 

Professor  L  Rogers  (Calcutta),  and  Dr.  A.  Balfour 
(Khartoum),  will  also  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted: 

Cantlie,  James.  F.K  C.S.  :    (1)  One  Handred  Cases  of  Liver 

Abscess.    (2)  The  Part  Played  by  the  Colo-Sigmoid  and  the 

Sigmo-Rectal  Pylorus  in  Intestinal  Troubles. 
Caldwell,    Lieutenant-Colonel,   R.A.M  C.  :      Enteric   Fever 

duriDg  Active  Service. 
Grattan,  Major.  R.A.M  C.  :    Blackwater  Fever. 
Prout,  Dr.  W.  J.,  CM  G.  :    Blackwater  Fever. 
Besg,  Dr.  :    Complications  in  Chronic  Sprue. 
Darker.   Dr.  :      (1)  West  African  Climate.     (2)   Treatment  of 

Malaria. 
Birt,     Lieutenant-Colonel.    R.A.M.C.  :      (1)    South    African 

Diseases.    (2;  Mediterranean  Fever  in  South  Africa. 

The  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  members 
unable  to  be  present  pathological  specimens,  photographs, 
drawings,  or  microscopical  preparations  illustrative  of  any 
subject  of  interest  in  Tropical  Medicine. 

Surgery. 

President:  George  A.  Wright,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Manchester. 

Vice-Presidents:  Edward  James  Domville,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter ;  Charles  Edward  Wallace  Bell,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter  ;  David  Newman,  M.D.,  Glasgow  ;  William 
Frederic  Haslam,  F.R.C.S.,  Birmingham. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Bernard  Scott,  M.R.C.S.,  Stags- 
den,  West  Cliff,  Bournemouth;  Brennan  Dykall,  F.R.C.S., 
47,  Queen  Street,  Exeter;  William  Sampson  Handley, 
M.S.,  77,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  se'ected  for  special 
discussions  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  and  Thursday, 
August  1st : 

1.  The  Relative  Value  of  Inhalation  and  Injection 
Methods  of  inducing  Anaesthesia.  To  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dean,  M.S  ,  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ward  Cousins,  J.  F.  W.  Silk,  E.  H.  Howlett,  Alexander 


Wilson,  C.  Leedham  Green,  A.  G.  Levy,  F.  W.  Bailey,  and 
J.  W.  Struthers. 

2.  The  Indications  for  Cholecystectomy.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  Bland-Sutton.  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Mayo  Robson,  .1.  Ward  Cousins,  F.  S.  Eve, 
A.  E.  Maylard,  .1.  S.  McArdle,  F.  F.  Burghard,  B.  G.  A. 
Moynihan,  E,  Stanmore  Bishop,  William  Thorbum,  and 
.1.  D.  Malcolm. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  J.  Bland- Sutton  proposes  to  make  in  opening  the 
discussion : 

Physiological  observations  fail  to  show  that  any  chemical 
change  takes  place  in  bile  retained  in  the  gall  bladder 
under  normal  conditions,  except  an  alteration  in  colour 
and  a  slight  admixture  of  mucus. 

Anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  teaches  that  absence 
of  the  gall  bladder  entails  no  disadvantage.  Observations 
in  the  deadhouse  show  that  disease  destroys  it  very  often 
without  causing  any  inconvenience  to  the  individual ;  and 
surgeons  practising  in  large  cities  can  demonstrate  that 
the  gall  bladder  can  be  dispensed  with  as  easily  as  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

Pathological  observation  and  surgical  experience  are 
equally  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  dangers  and  cata- 
strophes accompanying  many  diseased  conditions  of  the 
gall  bladder  which  may  be  obviated  by  a  timely  operation, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  maDy  surgeons  shows 
that  the  most  satisfactory  consequences  are  obtained  by 
treating  the  gall  bladder,  when  it  requires  surgical  inter- 
vention, in  the  summary  fashion  in  which  we  now  deal 
with  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  best  suited  for  chole- 
cystectomy are  :  (1)  Injury  to  the  gall  bladder  ;  (2)  calcu- 
lous cholecystitis;  (3)  acute  (non- calculous)  cholecystitis; 
(4)  perforating  ulcers  of  the  gall  bladder;  (5)  mucocele 
(hydrops  vesicae  felleae) ;  (6)  chronic  cholecystitis 
(empyema);  (7)  biliary  fistula;  (8)  cancer,  sarcoma,  and 
endothelioma  of  the  gall  bladder  (primary). 

In  discussing  the  comparative  mortality  of  cholecysto- 
tomy  and  cholecystectomy  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with 
the  eases  as  we  do  in  the  consideration  of  the  mortality 
of  operations  on  the  vermiform  appendix — namely,  those 
performed  for  acute  cholecystitis,  especially  the  perfora- 
tive cases,  should  stand  in  a  separate  table  to  those 
performed  for  chronic  cholelithiasis ;  operations  per- 
formed for  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  gall  bladder 
should  form  a  class  by  themselves. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers  on  subjects  other  than  the  above. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  Reference  for  this  section  : 

Pardoe,  J.  G  ,  F.R  C.S.  :     The  Indications  for  Prostatectomy 

Fkeyer,  P.  J  .  M.Gh.  :  Over  400  Operations  for  Total  Enuclea- 
tion of  the  Prostate, for  Radical  Cure  of  Enlargement  of  that 
Organ,  briefly  Reviewed 

Cousins,  J.  Ward,  F.R  C.S.  :    A  Case  of  Composite  Odontoma 

Chilie,  C.  P.,  F.R.O.S  :  A  Case  of  Successful  Resection  of 
9^  ft   of  Small  Intestine  for  Gangrene. 

Taylor,  W.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :  Intestinal  Obstrucilon  (based  on 
30  cases). 

Mummery,  J.  P.  L  ,  F.R  C.8.  :  Lesions  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure 
as  a  Cause  of  Chronic  Colitis. 

Anderson,  Miss  L.  G.,  M  D.  :  A  Case  of  Sarcoma'of  the  Small 
Intestine. 

Edington,  G.  H.,  M.D  ,  CM. :  Two  Cases  of  Branchial  Fistula. 

Newman,  D  ,  M.D.  :  The  Early  Diagnosis  and  the  Treatment 
of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney  and  bladder.  (A 
eystoscopic  demonstration  of  cases  will,  if  possible,  be  given 
in  connexion  with  this  paper.) 

Maylard,  A..  E.,  F.R  C.S  :  The  Relative  Merits  of  Transverse 
cr  Oblique  and  of  Vertical  Ineisicns  in  Opening  the  Ab- 
dominal Canity  in  the  Anterolateral  Region. 

Starr,  F.  N.  G.,  M.  D. :  Ga«tm-inteatinai  andLatero-intestinal 
Anastomoses  by  Means  of  a  Platinum  Mire. 

Bishop,  E.  S  .  F.R.C  S.  :    Anterior  Nephropexy. 

Murray,  R   \V  ,  F  R.O.S   :    TUe  Saccular  Theory  of  Hernia. 

McArdle,  J.  S.,  FR.C.S.I.  :  <1)  The  Treatment  of  Ancient 
Dislocations  of  the  Eltow-joint.  (2)  Tuberculosis  near 
Joints. 

Gordon,  F.  E.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :  An  Experience  of  Critical  Gastric 
Surgery. 

Horbocks,  W.,  F.R. C.S. :    Chronic  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast. 

Vernon,  A.  H.,  F.R. C.S. :    A  New  Operation  for  Haemorrhoids. 

The  papers  will  be  taken  in  the  order  indicated  above  : 
thj  first  four  after  the  formal,  discussion  on  Wednesday, 
July    31st;    the    second    four    after    the    discussion    on 
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Thursday,  August  1st,  and  the  remainder  on  Friday, 
August  2nd. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

President :  Louis  Hv.  Tosswill,  M.B.,  Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  John  R.  Rolston,  M.R.C.S.,  Plymouth  ; 
Alexander  Hill  Griffith,  M.D.,  Manchester;  Arthur 
Charles  Roper,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Exeter. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Ransom  Pickard,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
31,  East  Southernhay,  Exeter ;  Elmore  Wright  Brewer- 
ton,  F.R.C.S.,  84,  Wiinpole  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 

1.  The  Construction  and  Manipulation  of  the  Principal 
Instruments  used  in  Ophthalmic  Surgery.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Professor  E.  Landolt,  Paris. 

2.  Irido-cyclitis.  To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson 
Cross. 

Mr.  Richardson  Cross's  paper  will  deal  with  symptoms, 
course,  and  results  of  the  disease  ;  exudates  and  adhesions, 
their  pathology  and  effects ;  cases  illustrating  various 
types  of  the  affection  ;  etiology,  treatment. 

3.  Vesicular  Affections  of  the  Cornea.  To  be  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  Holmes  Spicer. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  Spicer  will  discuss  vesicular  affections 
of  the  cornea  with  herpes  febrilis;  superficial  punctate 
keratitis  ;  dendritic  ulcer;  stellate  ulcer  ;  relapsing  bulla. 

The  following  have  proposed  to  join  in  the  discussions  : 
Messrs.  W  H.  Jessop  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  K  Grossmann, 
A.  Hill  Griffith,  G.  Hartridge,  Freeland  Fergus,  Simeon 
Snell,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert,  and  Cecil  E.  Shaw. 

Papers  will  be  read  by  Dr.  H.  Manning  Fish,  Mr.  R. 
Coulter.  Dr.  J.  Hinshelwood,  Dr.  Thomson  Henderson,  Dr. 
W.  H.  de  Silva,  Dr.  K.  Grossmann,  Mr.  A.  C.  Roper,  Dr. 
A.  Hill  Griffith,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Herbert,  Simeon 
Snell,  and  A.  F.  MacCallen. 

Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology. 

President:  Robert  McKenzie  Johnston,  M.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Vice-Presidents :  George  Jackson,  F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth ; 
James  Barry  Ball,  M.D.,  London ;  Patrick  William 
Maxwell,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Charles  Edward  Bean,  F.R.C.S.E., 
19,  Loekyer  Street,  Plymouth  ;  Arthur  Longley  White- 
head, M.B.,  31,  Park  Square,  Leeds. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  special 
discussion: 

Wednesday. — The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculous, 
Syphilitic,  and  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx.  To  be 
opened  by  Sir  Felix  Semon,  K.C.V.O.,  and  Dr.  Jobson 
Home. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Sir  Felix  Semon's  paper  : 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases 
named  usually  is  easy,  not  rarely  difficult,  in  exceptional 
cases  for  a  time  almost  impossible.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
diagnose  what  are  called  "  typical "  caseB  of  the  three 
affections,  but  it  is  not  for  the  consideration  of  such  cases 
that  the  present  discussion  has  been  arranged.  Observa- 
tions are  therefore  limited  to  an  analysis  of  cases  in 
which  either  the  appearances  are  so  deceptive  as  to  induce 
even  an  experienced  observer  to  form  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion, or  in  which  the  signs  are  so  ambiguous  as  to 
make  the  expert  pause  before  committing  himself  to  a 
definite  opinion  ;  or,  finally,  in  which  no  clue  is  offered  by 
the  local  or  the  general  phenomena  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  case.  These  are  classified  as  follows  : — 1.  Conges- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  as  an  initial  sign  of  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  maligDant  disease — (a)  bilateral,  (b)  uni- 
lateral. 2.  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  tubercu- 
lous,     syphilitic,    and     malignant     laryngeal     tumours. 

3.  Laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  middle-aged  or  old  people 
a9  a  source  of  error  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx. 

4.  Difficulties  of  differential  diagnosis  between  all  the 
three  diseases  when  appearing  in  the  form  of  infiltration. 

5.  Combination  of  two  of  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion, and  consequent  diagnostic  difficulties.  Under  each 
of  these  headings  the  signs  are  enumerated  which  may  be 
useful  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  are  illustrated  by  examples  furnished  by 
the  author's  own  experience. 

Dr.  .lobson  Home,  in  his  introductory  paper,  indicates 
a  process  of  elimination  by  which  a  diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  may  be  arrived  at  to  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis, 
that  being  the  disease  which,  of  the  three,  is  more  com- 


monly overlooked.  Whilst  certain  features  characteristic 
of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  are  described,  the  disease  itself 
is  viewed  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  it  being  a 
possible  factor — both  concomitant  and  causal — common  to 
tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease.  Transillumination  of 
the  larynx  is  mentioned  as  an  aid  to  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  value  and  the 
fallacies  of  the  opsonic  index  are  also  touched  upon.  The 
significance  to  be  attached  to  a  pathological  examination 
is  considered  in  some  detail  ;  and  the  technique  adopted 
in  removing  a  portion  of  the  growth  for  microscopic 
examination  is  held  to  be  of  no  little  importance  in 
influencing,  if  not  in  determining,  the  value  of  the  report 
of  the  pathologist. 

Thursday.— The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Suppuration  of 
the  Middle  Ear  without  resort  to  the  Radical  (Complete) 
Mastoid  Operation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  Milligan 
and  Dr.  W.  Hill. 

Dr.  W.  Milligan,  in  his  opening  remarks,  will  deal  with 
the  following  points:  Definition  of  chronicity.  Types  of 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media.  Drainage;  inflation; 
aspiration.  The  wet  and  the  dry  'methods  of  treatment. 
Classification  of  cases  from  point  of  view  of  danger  to  life. 
Intrameatal  operative  treatment.  Extrameatal.  Stacke's 
operation  and  modifications.     General  deductions. 

Dr.  William  Hill's  remarks  will  be  limited  to  the  value 
of  operative  procedures  performed  through  the  meatus  for 
the  treatment  of  purely  chronic  suppuiation  apparently 
due  to  disease  confined  to  the  tympanum  and  antrum. 
Post-auricular  operations  of  the  type  of  (1)  Schwartzes 
antrotomy ;  (2)  Kuster's  procedure  of  antrotomy  plus 
removal  of  more  or  lees  of  the  posterior  meatal  wall ;  and 
(3)  Stacke's  more  radical  extension  of  these  measures, 
including  removal  of  the  external  attic  wall  of  the 
malleus  and  incus,  will  only  be  attended  to  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  of  results  with  those  of  meatal  ossiculectomy 
and  external  atticotomy. 

Friday. — To  be  devoted  to  papers. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 
Onodi,  Professor  A.  :  The  Etiology  of  the  Severe  Complications 

of  Empyema  of  the  Accessory  Nasal  Cavities. 
Yearsley,  Mr.  Macleod  :    Toe  Value  of  Pneumo-massage  In 

Affections  of  the  Middle  Ear. 
Fullerton,    Dr.    Robert  :     Notes.    Photographs    and    Micro- 

ptopic  Slides  of  a  Tumour  which  was  removed  from  the 

Right  Tonsil  and  which  is  regarded  as  being  a  Teratoma. 
Nouhse,  Mr.  Cnichele  :  Observations  on  Frontal  Sinusitis. 
Low  ,  Mr.  Stuart :  Submucous  Turbinectomy. 
bYME,  Dr. :  Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Acute  Suppuration  of  the 

Middle  Ear,   complicated  by  Septic  Meningitis  and  Brain 

Abscess. 
Jackson,  Mr.   George :   The  Relative  Frequency  of  Caries  of 

the  Superior  and  Middle  Turbinates  and   Ethmoid  Bones, 

and  the  Importance  of  Examining  the   Nose   in  all  Cases 

with  Symptoms  of  Daafness,   Giddiness,  and  Vertigo,   and 

Throat  Affections,  with  some   Eemarks  on  the  Treatment 

thereof. 
Jones,    Mr.    Hugh :   Slight    Deviations  from  the  Normal  in 

the   Form  of  the  Auricle  in  Relation  to    Degeneracy  and 

Dtafness. 
Bronner,  Dr.  Adolph  :  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Thrombosis  of  the 

Literal  Sinus,   with  Complete  Obliteration  of  the  Jugular 

Vein. 
Yonge.  Dr.  E  S.  :  Observations  on  tbe  Determining  Cause  o 

the  Formation  of  Nasal  Polypi. 

Members  are  invited  to  contribute  any  preparations, 
specimens,  or  drawings,  or  any  instruments  or  apparatus 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Section,  which  have  been 
designed  by  themselves,  in  order  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Section  may  make  arrangements  to  form  a  special 
exhibit  of  such  objects. 

Lantern  demonstrations  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Watson 
Williams  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the 
Nose,  and  by  Dr.  Milligan  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Labyrinthine  Suppuration 

Professor  Onodi  (Buda  Pesth)  will  show  (a)  Phantom  of 
the  Larynx  ;  (b)  Diagrams  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the 
Nose;  (c)  an  Instrument  for  Opening  the  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Mr.  T.  Guthrie  will  show  Diagrams  illustrating  the 
Development  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

Dental  Surgery. 

President:  John  McKno  Ackland,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S., 
Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  Peter  Sidney  Spokes,  J. P.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,     London ;     Thomas    Arthur    Goard,    M.R.C.S., 
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L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  28,  Southernhay,  Exeter  ;  Kenneth 
Weldon  Goadby,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.O.P.,  L.D.S.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  JOSEPH  Lewis  Payne,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  44,  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.; 
Georoe  Arthur  Peake,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S  A  ,  L.D.S., 
Alma  House,  Cheltenham. 

The  following  subject  has  been  selected  for  special 
discussion  on  Wednesday :  The  Causes,  Effects,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Dental  Diseases  in  Children.  To  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  M  B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Dr.G.  F.  Still,  F.R.C.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Still's  paper: — Fre- 
qufncy  of  dental  caries  in  children  too  often  an  over- 
looked cause  of  symptoms ;  local  sepsis  and  general 
toxaemia  ;  interference  with  digestion  and  symptoms 
arising  therefrom;  recurring  he  a  laches  ;  probably  also  a 
cause  of  certain  nervous  disturbances;  a  predisposing, 
possibly  a  direct,  cause  of  tuberculous  infection  of 
lymphatic  glands  ;  importance  of  parental  care ;  value  of 
dentist's  supervision ;  the  treatment  of  dental  caries  in 
children  from  the  dentist's  point  of  view  and  from  the 
physician's. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Turner's  paper  will  deal  with  hypoplasia  of 
teeth  under  the  heads  of  hypoplasia  of  malnutrition, 
inflammiatory  hypoplasia,  traumatic  hypoplasia,  hypo- 
plasia of  congenital  syphilis,  hereditary  hypoplasia.  The 
relation  to  rickets  is  discussed,  and  a  special  form  of 
syphilitic  molar  described.  Cause,  incidence,  and  treat- 
ment of  dental  caries  in  children  is  discussed,  with  special 
emphasis  on  early  incidence,  and  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  cause  and  prevention.  Extraction,  as  the 
most  generally  useful  treatment  and  as  prevention  of  oral 
sepsis,  is  urged.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  discussed  in 
its  possible  relation  to  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  T'ae  possi- 
bility of  organized,  or  even  State,  assistance  inpreventing 
deiital  caries  is  touched  on. 

The  discussion  will  be  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Morton  A. 
Smale,  A.  S.  Underwood,  J.  F.  Colyer,  Kenneth  Goadby, 
C.  E.  AVallis.  Frank  Coleman,  W.  R.  Ackland,  and  Russell 
Barrett. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  August  1st  and  2nd : 

Ackland,  W.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.:  Notes  on  Some  Cases  of 
Neuralgia. 

Baker,  A.  W.  W.,  M.B.,  MS.  F.R.C.S.I.,  L.D.S.Dub.  : 
Difficult  Eruption  of  the  Third  Molar. 

Bennett,  F.  J.,  M.R  C.S.,  L.D.S.  :  Same  Anatomical  Results 
of  Efficient  Mastication. 

Colyer,  J.  P.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  L.D.S.:  Irregularities 
of  the  Teeth  as  shown  by  the  Jaws  of  Animals.  A  contribu- 
tion to  comparative  pathology. 

Fairbank,  H.  A.,  M.S.,  L.D.S.:  Sarcomata  of  the  Jaws. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

President :  Ernest  Hastings  Tweedy,  F.R.C.P.Ire., 
Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Fookes  Thompson,  M.D., 
Launceston ;  J.  Macpherson  Lawrie,  M.D.,  Weymouth ; 
Walter  Ley  Woollcombe,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Plymouth ; 
William  Walter  Hunt  Tate,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  George  Herbert  Johnson, 
M.R.C.S.,  7,  Den  Crescent,  Teignmouth ;  Hy.  Russell 
Andrews,  M.D.,  7,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. ;  Edwin 
Josiah  Toye,  M.D.,  Bridgeland  Street,  Bideford. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  programme  cf 
arrangements  : 

Wednesday. — Discussion,  The  Justification  for  Artificial 
Dilatation  of  the  Cervix  to  Hasten  Delivery  at  Full  Time, 
with  a  discussion  on  the  Most  Appropriate  Method  for 
Procuring  this  Dilatation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  Robert 
Jardine. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Jardine's  paper: 
Justified  by  use  and  wont,  also  because  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  in  certain  cases  the  mother's  life 
can  be  saved,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  child.  Methods  of  performance  of  the 
operation :  (1)  Methods  which  are  somewhat  approxi- 
mated to  the  natural  process — first,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
static bags  of  the  type  of  Barnes's  or  Champetier  de 
Ribes's ;  secondly,  the  vaginal  tampon  which  stimulates 
uterine  action.  (2)  More  rapid  methods  by  stretching  the 
canal — first,  the  manual  method;  secondly,  the  bimanual 
method;  thirdly,  the  use  of  screw  dilators  of  the  type 
of  Bozzi's.    (3)  Cutting  methods — first,  multiple  incisions 


when  the  cervix  is  taken  up;  secondly,  vapinal  Caesarean 
section  when  the  cervix  is  not  taken  up.  The  dargers  of 
each  of  the  methods  will  be  dealt  with,  and  the  cases 
most  suitable  for  the  different  methods  will  be  indicated. 

Thursday. — Discussion,  Measures  to  be  Recommended 
to  Secure  the  Earlier  Recognition  of  Uterine  Cancer.  To  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer. 

The  following  propose  taking  part  in  the  discussions: 
Professor  Strassmann,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Dr.  S.  Cameron, 
Dr.  Frederick  Edge,  Dr.  W.  E.  Fothergill, Dr.  A.  L.  Galabin, 
Dr.  T.  Arthur  Helme,  Mr.  F.  Bowreman  Jessett,  Dr.  M. 
Handfield-Jones,  Dr.  J.  Muuro  Kerr,  Dr.  Arnold  Lea,  Dr. 
A.  H.  N.  Lewers,  Dr.  Cuth'iert  Lockyer,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann, 
Dr.  W.  11.  Newnham,  Dr.  Inglis  Parsons,  Dr.  Charles 
Ryall,  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  Sir  William  Japp  Sinclair, 
Sir  William  Smyly,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Friday  is  set  apart  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
short  papers.    The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

Cameron,  Dr.  S.  :  Fibroid  and  Fibromyomatous  Tumours  in 

Unusual  Rites. 
Elue,  Dr.  Frederick  :  A  Note  on  the  Technique  of  Abdominal 

Hysterectomy. 
Kerb,   Dr.  J.   Munro  :  A  Case  of  Complete   Rupture  of  the 

Fterus,    with    escape   of    the    Fetus    into    the    Peritoneal 

Civity  :  Panhysterectomy  :  Recovery. 
Lockyer,   Dr.  Cuthbert :  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Cervix 

Oarcino.ii  a. 
Scharlieb,  Mrs  ,  M.D.  :  A  Short  Report  on  Cases  of  Abdominal 

Section  for  Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 
Lawrie,  Dr.  Macpherson  :  Remarks  on  Six  Successful  Hyster- 
ectomies for  Fibroid  Disease  in  One  Family. 
Martin,  Mr.  Christopher  :   On  Three  Cases  of  Osteomalacia 

treated  by  Removal  of  the  Ovaries. 
Strassmann,  Dr.  Paul :  Remarks  on  the  Indications  for,  and 

Methods  of,  Operating  on  Dterine  Fibroids. 
Swayne,  Dr.  C.  Walter :  Chorion-epithelioma  with  Sectiens  and 

Lantern  Slides. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Thomas  :  Pubiotomy,  with  Notes  of  an  Illustrative 

Case. 
Parsons,  Dr.  Inglis  :  A  Series  of  100  Consecutive  Abdominal 

Sections  in  Hospital  Practice. 

State  Medicine. 

President:  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  M.O.H., 
Brighton. 

Vice-Presidents:  Edward  Alexander  Brash,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter;  Frederick  Mann  Williams,  ME.C.S,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Professor  Henry  Richard  Kenwood,  M.B., 
London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Sack  Noy  Scott,  M.R.C.S., 
Plymstock,  Devon ;  Francis  Charles  Martley,  M.D., 
71,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

The  following  preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made : 

Wednesday. — Dr.  Newsholme  will  introduce  a  dis- 
cussion on  The  Co-ordination  of  the  Public  Medical 
Services. 

Dr.  H.  Cooper  Pattin,  Dr.  H.  Manley,  Dr.  F.  E. 
Freemantle,  Dr.  M.  D.  Edes,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kenny  will 
take  part  in  this  discussion. 

Thursday. — Professor  Kenwood  will  open  a  discussion 
on  The  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  by  Better  Manage- 
ment and  Control  of  the  Milk  Supply.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  Abolition  of  Private  Slaughter- 
houses and  a  more  strict  Inspection  of  our  Meat  Supplies. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Routley  (Aldershot)  will  read  a  paper  on 
Infant  Mortality  the  Result  of  Home  Contamination  of 
Milk.  The  following  will  contribute  towards  this  dis- 
cussion: Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  Caldwell,  B.A.M.C.  ;  Dr. 
Hi  rbert  Jones,  Dr.  F.  E.  Freemantle,  Dr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Professor  J.  S.  Woodhead,  Dr.  Cathbert  Thompson 
(Kentucky),  and  Dr.  T.  Frederick  Pearse  (Calcutta). 

Friday.— It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions on  Rural  Hygiene:  (a)  The  Isolation  of  the 
Infectious  Sick  in  Rural  Districts  ;  {b)  The  Difficulties  in 
the  Operation  of  the  Midwives  Act  in  Rural  Districts  ; 
(c)  The  Housing  of  the  Labourer  in  Rural  Districts ; 
Id)  The  Economical  Treatment  of  the  Sewage  of  Small 
Communities ;  (e)  What  constitutes  "  Sufficient  Supply  of 
Wholesome  Water,"  P.  H.  W.  Act,  1878  P 

These  subjects  will  be  introduced  or  discussed  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Brown  (Ayr),  Dr.  J.  Arnallt  Jones  (Aberavon),  Dr. 
F.  C.  Freemantle  (Hertford),  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  (Beverley), 
Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  Dr.  C.  H.  W.  Parkinson 
(Wimborne),  Professor  T.  A.  Staikey  (Montreal). 
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The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  convenient  days: 
H'  ikdkb,  Dr.  T.  Garrett  (Cardiff)  :    The  New  Vaccination  Order. 
Tidswell   Dr.  H.  (Torquay)  :    The  Effect  of  Tobacco  Smoking 

on  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  the  Nation. 
McWalter.    Dr.  J.  C.  (Dublin)  :    The    Prevention  of   Putre- 
faction. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.  A.  W.  (Nice) :    On  the  Necessity  of  Increasing 

the  Degree  of  Immunity  Against  Small-pox. 

The  septic  sewage  works  at  Exeter  will  be  open  for 
inspection,  and  the  city  surveyor  will  be  glad  to  show  and 
explain  the  works. 

Naval  and  Military. 

President:  Inspector-General  James  Porter,  C.B.,  M.D., 
R.X.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Vice-Presidents:  Colonel  Gecrge  Deane  Bourke,  C.B  , 
R.A.M.C.,  Devonport;  Brigade  -  Surgeon  -  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Raglan  Thomas,  M.D.,  V.D.,  Exeter; 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  Decimus  Curme,  M.R.C.S., 
Blandford. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Fleet-Surgeon  Horatio  S.  R. 
Sparrow,  L.R.C.P.,  R.N.,  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Surgeon-Major  John  Robinson  Harper, 
M.R.C.S.,  Bear  Street,  Barnstaple;  Surgeon-Captain 
John  Shirley  Steele  Perkins,  M.B.,  V.M.S.,  47, 
Southernhay  West,  Exeter;  Major  Benjamin  Frazier 
Zi.mmermann,  R.A.M.C.  (ret ),  M.R  C.S  ,  L.R.C.P.,  Bicton 
Lodge,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 

Tne  following  programme  has  been  arranged: 

Discussions :  The  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  Fleet 
Actions.     To  be  opened  by  Fleet  Surgeon  A.  Gaskell.  R.N. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell's 
paper:  I.  Details  on  which  we  are  all  practically  agreed: 
(1)  A  hospital  ship  should  be  built.  (2)  A  new  naval  first- 
aid  dressing  should  be  devised.  (3)  First  aid  should  be 
taught.  (4)  The  haversacks  should  be  distributed  before 
action.  (5)  In  peace  time  the  first-aid  dressing  should 
frequently  be  used  for  instruction.  (6)  The  surgical 
apparatus  should  be  protected  during  action.  II.  Details 
on  which  we  are  as  yet  undecided  :  (a)  The  proper  medical 
"preparation  for  battle."  (A)  The  medical  staff  should  be 
augmented,  (c)  Cleansing  the  men's  skin  and  clothing 
bsfore  going  into  action,  (tf)  The  proper  stations  for  the 
medical  staff  and  their  assistants,  (e)  The  details  of 
moving  the  wounded.  (/)  The  treatment  of  the  wounded 
after  action,    (g)  The  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Treatment  Afloat,  of  (a)  Syphilis,  to  be  opened  by 
Surgeon  A.  Burke,  R.N. ;  and  (b)  Burns  and  Scalds,  to  be 
introduced  by  Staff  Surgeon  Sutcliffe. 

Papers  : 

Cald\vell/  Lieutenant-Colonel :  Enteric  Fever  during  Active 
Service. 

Wilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E  M.,  B  A.M.C.,  C.B  :  The 
Provision  of  Male  Subordinates  for  the  Medical  Service  on 
Mobilization  in  Case  of  War. 

Davies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.,  R.A.M.C.  :  Enteric 
Fever :  Its  Spread  by  Personal  Infection  and  Preventive 
Measures  on  Active  Service.  The  Value  of  Inoculation  as  a 
Preventive. 

Faiohnie,  Major,  R.A.M.C.  :  Water  Supply  in  Camps,  on  the 
March,  and  in  Battle. 

Blackham,  Majjr,  II.AM.C.  :  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Army. 

Giles,  Surgeon-Colonel  :  The  Position  of  the  Volunteer 
E)gimental  Stretcher  Bearer.  Disposal  of  Excreta  in  Camp 
and  on  the  March. 

Bassett-Smith,  Fleet  Surgeon  :  Frequency  of  Aneurysms  in 
the  Royal  Navy. 

Duncan,  Staff  Surgeon  :  A  Form  of  oral  filter  to  be  Used  by 
all  Persons  in  the  Operating  Uiom. 

NoRRls,StaffSurgeon:\VirL'lessTelegraphyanHHospitalShip3. 

Horne,  Fleet  Surgeon  :  The  Choice  of  the  Field  of  Practice 
(the  Navy). 

PATHOLOGICAL   MUSEUM. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Committee : — 

President :  J.  D.  Harris,  M.D. 
Honorary  Secretaries :  R.V.Solly,  M.D.,40,  West  Southern- 
hay,  Exeter;  G.  P.  Hawker,  M.B.,  8,  St.  Leonard's 
Road,  Exeter. 
Mkmbers  of  Committee: 

A.  E.  Carver,  M.D.  W.  L.  Pethybridge,  M.D. 

B.  Dyhall,  F.R.C.S.  R.  Pickard,  F.R.C.S. 

W.  Gordon,  M.D.  A.  C.  Roper,  F.R.C.S.Edin. 

R.  Htnoston  H.  Sharp,  M.B. 

H.  C.  Jonas,  M.D.  P.  H.  Stirk 

R.  H.  Lucy,  F.R.C.S.  G.  L.  Thornton,  M.R.C.P. 

H.  Montgomerie,  M.D.  H.  W.  Webber. 


Ex-Officio  Members  : 

The  President-elect :  H.  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

The  Local  Honorary  Treasurers :  J.  Somer,  M.R.C.S. ;  L.  H. 

Tosswill,  M.B. 

The  Local  Honorary  Secretaries:  Russell  Coombe,  F.R.C.S. ; 

G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B. ;  Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Pathological  Museum  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  various  Sections  at  the  forth- 
coming annual  meeting.  They  will  be  glad  to  take  charge 
of,  and  place  in  the  Museum  for  exhibition, any  specimens, 
photographs,  diagrams,  or  microscopic  slides  during  the 
time  they  are  not  required  by  those  who  are  reading 
papers  or  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  The  Committee 
therefore  request  members  who  propose  to  bring  any 
material  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  at  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter,  as  this  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  necessary  arrangements. 


PROVISIONAL     PROGRAMME     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday,  July  27th. 
9.30  a.m. — Annual    General  Meeting,  to   be    followed 
immediately  by  Representative  Meeting. 

Monday,  July  29th. 
9.30  a.m.— Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m.— Reception  by  the  R.W.  the  Mayor  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Tuesday,  July  30th. 
9.30  a.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 
12  noon.— Service  at  the  Cathedral. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,    and   Instru- 
ments. 
2  30  p.m.—  Adjourned      General     and     Representative 
Meetings.     Induction  of  President. 
4  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  Mayor  on  Northernhay. 
8.30  p.m. — President's  Address  in  Theatre. 

Wednesday,  July  31st. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of    Foods,   Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
2.30  p.m. — Address  in  Medicine. 
3.15  p.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  Dr.  Deas(President,  South- 
western Branch),  Wonford  House. 
Ciarden    Party   by   Dr.   Samways,    Knowle, 

Clyst  St.  Gsorge. 
Drive  across  Woodbury  Common,  and  Garden 
Party  in  Manor  House  Grounds   Exmouth. 
8.30  p.m. — Reception  by  Branch  on  Northernhay. 

Thursday-,  August  1st. 
8  a.m. — Temperance  Breakfast. 

Exhibition    of    Foods,    Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 
2.30  p.m. — Address  in  Surgery. 

4  p.m. — Garden  Party  at  Bishop's  Palace. 

Diive  from  Cu'lompton  to  Black  Down  Hills 

and  Picnic  Tea  by  Dr.  Gidlcy,  Cullo  tipion. 

Garden   Party   at   Eillerton  by  Sir  Thomas 

D\ke  Aclaud,  Bart. 
Garden  Party  at  Seaton. 
7.30  p.m. — Annual  Dinner. 
8.30  p.m. — Ladies'  Entertainment  at  Theatre. 

Friday,  August  2nd. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of    Foods,   Drugs,    and    Instru- 
ments. 
1  I'.m.— Garden    Party    bv    Sir   Dudley    Duckworth 
King,  Bart.  High  Sheriff  of  Dbvod,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Devon  an<!  Exe.er 
Hospital,  at  Wear  House. 
Lunoheon  Party  at  Teignmouth,  and  Drive 
to  Chuilleigh,  tea  being  given  at  I'^brooke 
by  L  id  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Torquay. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Sidmou.h. 
8  p.m. — Popular  Lecture. 
8.30  p.m.— Reception    by    Civic  Authorities   in  Royal 
Albert  Memorial. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 
Excursions. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
Tub  Annual  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Instruments,  Sanitary  and  Ambulance  Appliances, 
etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  <jueen  Street, 
within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Reception  Room,  from 
Tuesday,  .fuly  30th,  to  Friday  August  2nd.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 


HONORARY     LOCAL     SECRETARIES: 

Russell  Coombk,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

5,  Barnfield  Crescent,  Exeter. 

G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B.  (Cantab.), 

14,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 

Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

34,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 

1.  Plymouth. — The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  will  kindly  enter- 
tain 125  members  to  luncheon  at  1  p.m.  At  3  p.m.  the 
members  resident  in  the  three  towns  and  district  have 
arranged  for  a  steamer  to  leave  West  Hoe  Pier  for  a  trip 
round  Plymouth  Sound,  the  Hamoaze,  and  the  River 
Tamar.  At  4.30  there  will  be  tea  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
kindly  provided  by  the  Eirl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The 
steamer  will  return  to  West  Hoe  Pier  about  fi  p.m.  Ladies 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  on  the  steamer  trip,  and  also  at 
tea.  In  addition,  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing for  visiting  Devonport  Dockyard.  The  P.M.O., 
R.A.M.C.,  and  the  Inspector  General,  R.N.,  will  be  pleased 
to  show  members  over  the  Station  Hospital,  Devonport, 
the  Military  Families'  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  Plymouth.  The  Inspector- General,  R.N.,  has 
also  arranged  for  visits  to  H.M.S.  Cambridge  (gunnery 
ship,  B.MS.  Defiance  (torpedo  ship),  H.M  S.  Indus  (training 
ship  for  artificers),  etc. 

2.  Falmouth. — An  unlimited  number  of  members  will  be 
entertained  at  luncheon. 

3.  llfracombe. — The  Urban  District  Council  will  enter- 
tain twenty  five  members  to  luncheon,  and  before  leaving, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Toiler  will  kindly  provide  refreshments  at  the 
Hydropathic. 

4.  Bideford  and  Clovelly. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Bideford  by  rail,  continuing  the  journey  to  Clovelly  by 
coach.  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Clovelly  Court,  will  kindly 
entertain  twenty  members  to  luncheon,  and  on  the 
return  journey  it  is  expected  that  tea  will  be  provided 
at  Bideford  by  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor. 

5.  Tavistock  and  Endsleigh. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Tavistock  by  rail,  arriving  about  11.30  a.m.,  driving  thence 
to  Endsleigh,  the  beautiful  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  entertain  fifty 
members  at  luncheon.  Returning  to  Tavistock,  tea  will 
be  provided  at  the  Bedford  Hotel. 


UTrrtings  of  pBraitcfos  &  Dibisiona. 

[  The  proceedings  of  the.  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Sdentifis  an!  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


ABERDEEN  BRANCH 
The  summer  meeting  was  held  at  Stonehaven  on  Tuesday, 
June  18th,  at  1.45  p.m.  There  was  a  representative 
attendance  in  spite  of  most  unfavourable  weather.  The 
Council  met  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Finlay  and 
admitted,  as  members  of  the  Association,  Dr.  William  A. 
Watson  (Huntley),  Dr.  McGregor  (Kuala  Lumpur, 
Selangor,  Straits  Settlements),  and  Dr.  F.  K.  Smith 
(Aberdeen). 

Representative  on  Branch  Council. — It  was  announced  that 
Professor  Finlay  had  been  appointed  to  repreaent  the 
Branch  on  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

Minutes  and  Report. — At  the  general  meeting  held  subse- 


quent to  the  Council  meeting,  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  and  the  annual  report  were  approved. 

Representative  at  Annual  Rtprtsentative  Meeting. — Dr. 
Lawson  (Banchory)  was  appointed  Branch  Repretentative 
to  the  Representative  Meeticg  at  Exeter. 

Luncheon,  etc.— Thertafter  the  members  lunched  to- 
gether, and  in  the  afternoon  several  golf  match(  s  were 
played.  The  annual  dinner  in  the  Bay  Hotel,  Stocehaven, 
in  the  evening  proved  a  most  enjoyable  futction. 


BORDER  COUNTIES  BRANCH. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  in 
the  Crown  and  Mitre  Hotel,  Carlisle,  on  Friday,  June  21st, 
Dr.  Bowser,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Apologies  for  Non-atttndance. — Apologies  for  unavoidable 
absence  were  intimated  from  Drs.  S.  F.  McLaehlan,  Mungo 
Bryson,  Goodchild,  and  G.  J.  Muriel. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Report  of  Council. — The  following  report  was  read :  Since 
your  Council's  last  report  three  meetings  of  the  Branch 
have  been  held,  one  in  Penrith  and  two  in  Carlisle.     At 
all  of  these  the  attendance  has  been  unusually  satisfac- 
tory, a  fact  due,  perhaps,  to  the  unusual  interest  that  the 
subjects  under  discussion  had  aroused.    The  President's 
address  at  the  last  annual  general  meeticg  was  received 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and   occasioned  considerable 
discussion  amongst  the  profession  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  Penrith  meeting  Dr.  Clouston  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting address  on  the  hygiene  of  mind,  and  at  the  special 
meeting,  held  at  the  request  of  the  Scottish  Division  in 
Carlisle  to  discuss  the  question  of  contract  practice,  there 
was  a  very  large  attendance  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  Whi taker's 
address  on  that  subject.     As  the  practical  outcome  of  that 
meeting   the   Divisions   are    at   present  considering    the 
advisability  of  adopting  the  measures  then  put  forward. 
Ten  new  members  have  been  elected  to  the  Association 
duriDg   the  year,   but  your   Council    regrets    having    to 
record     the     deaths    of     two    past     Presidents    of     the 
Branch  in   the  persons  of   Dr.  J.  A.  Campbell   and   Dr. 
James    Altham.     With    regard    to    the    meetings   to   be 
held  during  the  ensuing  year,  your  Council  suggests  that 
one  be  held  in  the  autumn  in  Dumfries,  and  another  in 
the  spring  at  some  convenient  town  in  the  English  Division. 
The  work   under  consideration  at  this   time  last  year  of 
revising  the  existing  boundaries  of  the  Divisions  has  now 
taken  definite  shape,  and  the  date  of  the  fortieth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Branch  will  mark  the  inauguration  of  the 
"  English  "  Division,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Council  that 
the  changes  they  have  recommended  may  prove  beneficial 
to  the  better  working  of  the  Branch.     The  Branch  had  this 
year    35    votes    for    foundation    scholarships    at    Eps.om 
College,  and  these  were  allotted  by  the  Council  as  follow  s  : 
18  to  Robert  E.  Denny  and  17  to  Eric  D.  Harlock.    The 
votes  for  pensionerships  were  divided  equally  among  thofe 
specially   recommended   by   the  Committee   of  Examina- 
tion.   The  financial  report  is  appended,  and  shows  a  credit 
balance    of    £21   2s.  4d.     The   Council    announces    with 
pleasure  that  Dr.  James  Macdonald  of  Carlisle  has  allowed 
himself  to   be  nominated  for  the  post  of  President  elect 
in  the  ensuing  year.     Dr.  F.  R.   Hill  of  Carlisle  was  also 
nominated  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  as  no   further 
nominations    have    been    received   these    gentlemen   are 
hereby    declared    duly    elected.     Dr.   Maxwell  Ross    has 
again  been  returned  unopposed  as  the  Representative  on 
the    Central    Council   of    the    Association.    The    annunl 
meeting  of  the  Branch  has  to  elect  six  members  to  serve 
on    the   Branch  Council,   and   the  following   names    are 
suggested  by   the   Council   for  your  consideration  :  D.  S. 
Doughty    (Dalston),    W.    F.    Faiquharson    (Carlisle),  W. 
Lockerbie    (Annan),    M.    Ogilvy- Ramsay     (Carlisle),    W. 
Murdoch  (Annan),  G.  J.  Muriel  (Whitehaven).   The  report 
was  adopted.    The  six  members  of  Council  Lominated  in 
the  report  were  then  formally  elected  and  the  auditors, 
Drs.  Donald  and  Sedgwick,  were  re-t  lected. 

Additional  Branch  Secretary— The  Secretary  of  the 
Scoitish  Iivision,  Dr.  G.  R.  Livingstcn,  was  then  elected 
to  be  Additional  Secretary  of  the  Blanch  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Scottish  Committee  of  the 
Association. 

Alterations  of  By- laws.— The  following  alterations  in  the 
Branch  By-laws  were  then  put  to  the  meeting  and 
formally  adopted  after  some  discussion  : 
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Constitution. 

1.  The  Branch  shall  consist  of  the  Scottish,  Xorth  and  West 
Cumberland  Divisions. 

Membership. 

2.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Branch  (hereinafter  called 
members)  shall  b9  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Divisions 
composing  the  Branch.* 

Branch  Council. 

3.  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Branch  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Branch  Council,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
officers  named  in  Rule  4,  together  with  the  member  of  the 
Central  Council  of  the  Association  elected  by  the  Branch 
jointly  with  the  North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland 
Branch  ;  members  elected  by  the  Divisions  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Rule  6,  and  sis  members  elected  at  the  annua! 
general  meeting  of  the  Branch.f 

Officers. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Branch  shall  be  a  President,  President- 
elect, a  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary.; 

The  President  shall  be  elected  annually  from  among  those 
members  of  the  Branch  who  have  not  held  the  said  office 
during  the  previous  two  years.  He  shall  take  office  as  Presi- 
dent at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  year  following  the  year  of 
his  election,  and  until  then  shall  be  designated  President- 
elect. 

The  office  of  Vice-rresident  shall  be  held  by  the  retiring 
President  for  a  space  of  or  e  year. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  and  shall  be  eligible  ior  re-election. 

The  above  officers  shall  be  elected  by  voting  papers  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Branch,  not  less  than  fourteen  days 
before  the  annual  meeting,  containing  the  names  of  those 
members  who  have  been  nominated  for  each  office  by  the 
Council,  or  by  any  three  members  of  the  Branch,  in  writing, 
to  the  Secretary,  not  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  annual 
meetiDg. 

These  voting  papers  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  not 
less  than  three  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  result 
shall  be  ascertained  by  two  scrutineers  appointed  for  the 
purpose. 

Amendments. 

1.  The  Branch  shall  consist  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Divisions. 

*  Add— and  Extraordinary  Members  (Art.  VI  and  By-law  10), 
who  shall  come  up  for  re-election  at  each  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Branch. 

t  Add— and  the  Secretaries  of  the  two  Divisions.  Each 
member  of  the  Branch  Council  shall  be  elected  for  one  year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  sball  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
unless  he  has  served  as  such  member  for  five  years  consecu- 
tively, in  which  case  he  shall  be  for  one  year  ineligible  for 
re-election. 

A  term  of  membership  held  ex  officio  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  necessary  break  entitling  the  holder  to  re-election. 

{ Add— and  an  additional  Secreta-y  from  the  Scottish 
Division,  who  shall  have  a  seat  on  the  Scottish  Committee  of 
the  Association. 

Extraordinary  Members  — Arising  from  their  adoption 
the  following  extraordinary  members  were  then  elected : 
The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  North  Lancashire  and 
South  Westmorland  Branch  {ex  officio),  Dr.  W.  S.  Syme, 
Glasgow. 

Puture  Meetings. — It  was  decided  that  the  Branch  should 
hold  meetings  in  Dumfries  in  the  autumn  and  another  in 
the  spring  of  1908  in  Workington. 

Vote  of  Thanhs  to  the  Honorary  Chairman. — Dr.  Mac- 
donald  of  Carlisle,  the  new  President-elect,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Bowser,  referring  in  happy  terms  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Branch,  in  every  sense,  during  Dr. 
Bowser's  term  of  office.  Dr.  Maxwell  Ross,  seconded 
this  proposal,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Introduction  of  New  President. — Dr.  Bowser  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  and  introduced  his  successor,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Clarke,  of  Dumfries. 

President's  Address. —  Dr.  Clarke  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  occurrence  of  epileptoid 
symptoms  with  tachycardia  and  bradycardia.  On  its  con- 
clusion Dr.  Bowser  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
be  accorded  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  his  most  useful  address,  and 
Dr.  Hk.vry  Barnes  warmly  seconded  this,  and  referred  to 
the  long  and  careful  study  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  evidently 
given  to  a  subject  which  is  at  present  engrossing  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Clarke  returned 
thanks,  and  this  terminated  the  meeting. 

Office- Bearers. —The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
oilice-bearers  and  members  of  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  -.—  President.  F.  H.  Clarke  (Dumfries);  President-elec  , 
James  Macdonald  (Carlisle);  Piee-Preiident,  J.  E.  Bowser 
(Penrith);  Secretin/  and  Treasurer,  F.  R.  Hill  (Carlisle) 
Additional  Secretary,    Dr.    G.    It.    Livingston    (Dumfries) 


Scottish  Delegates,  G.  D.  Logan  and  J.  S.  Bell  ;  English 
Delegates,  J.  W.  Crerar,  D.  C.  Edington,  C.  W.  Donald, 
J.  Penny;  Representative  on  Central  Council,  J.  Maxwell 
Ross  (Dumfries),  D.  S.  Doughty,  M.  Ogilvy- Ramsay, 
W.  Murdoch,  W.  F.  Farquharson,  W.  Lockerbie,  G.  J. 
Muriel :  Divisional  Secretaries,  G.  R.  Livingston  (Scottish) ; 
N.  MacLaren  (English). 


CONNAUGHT  BRANCH. 
Pursuant  to  notice,  a  meeting  was  held  at  12.30  p.m.  at 
Ryan's  Hotel,  Claremorris,  to  form  the  Connaught  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members  from  the  three  constituent  Divi- 
sions. The  notice  convening  meeting  was  read,  and  Mr. 
Mahon  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  R.  J.  Kinkead,  M.D.,  Galway ;  President-elect, 
R.  B.  Mahon,  F.R.C.S. ;  Honorary  Secretary,  John  Mills, 
M.B.,  Ballinasloe  ;  Representative  for  Representative  Meeting, 
K.  B.  Mahon,  F.R  C  S.,  Ballinrobe;  Representatives  on  Irish 
Committee,  R.  B.  Mahon,  F.R.C.S  ;  John  Mills,  M.B. 
Executive  Committee  of  Branch,  Drs.  Kelly,  Hanrahan, 
tSrennan,  Martyn,  Carroll,  Laird,  S.  B.  Costello,  Joseph 
MacDonald,  John  Mills,  with  the  President  and  President- 
elect. 

Rules.— Halts  for  the  Branch  were  considered  and 
adopted. 

Ethical  Rules— Draft  rules  to  regulate  procedure  in 
ethical  matters  were  considered,  and  also  the  draft  rules 
as  to  contract  practice.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
these  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom 
full  power  be  delegated  to  revise  and  adopt  them,  and  that 
they  be  then  forwarded  to  each  Division  for  adoption. 

Annual  Meeting. — It  was  agreed  that  the  next  annual 
meetiDg  should  be  held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  May, 
1908. 

The  Charter.— Dr.  Mills,  the  present  Representative  to 
Representative  Meetings,  was  directed  to  oppose  the 
alteration  in  the  Charter  of  the  existing  power  of  the 
Central  Council,  and  if  unable  to  attend  the  Special 
Representative  Meeting  was  given  power  to  appoint  a 
deputy. 

New  Member. — Dr.  MacDonough,  Galway,  was  elected  by 
the  Council  a  member  of  the  Branch. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  BRANCH: 

WtST  Norfolk  Division. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  West 

Norfolk  and  Lynn   Hospital  on  Wednesday,  June  19th,  at 

3  p.m.     Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick,  Chairman,  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Election  of  Officers— Thn.  following  office-bearers  were 
then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Chairman,  Dr.  Steele  ; 
Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Chadwick  ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr. 
Forrest  ;  Representative  at  the  Representative  Meetings, 
Dr.  Thomas  ;  Representative  on  the  Council  of  East  Anglian 
Branch,  Dr.  Thomas  ;  the  Executive  Committee  was  elected 
by  ballot  as  follows  :  Drs.  Gardiner,  Lister,  Roddis,  and 
Wales. 

Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  and  balance  sheet 
were  approved. 

Hospital  Administration, 

The  subject  of  hospital  administration  was  considered 
and  the  following  conclusions  unanimously  arrived  at  : 

1.  That  there  be  no  compulsory  payment  by  patients  to 
hospitals  other  than  cottage  hospitals. 

2.  That  the  production  of  subscribers'  letters  be  not 
compulsory. 

3.  That  inquiry  into  a  patient's  circumstances  should 
invariably  take  place. 

4.  That  a  certificate  be  required  from  the  medical 
attendant  of  all  persons  attending  out-patient  depait- 
ments. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children.— It  was  agreed 
that  the  question  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  be  not  considered  at  present. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation.— As  regards 
the  ethical  aspects  of  medical  consultation,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  were 
considered  and  unanimously  approved. 

The  New  I  'accination  Order.— An  interesting  discussion 
on  the  new  Vaccination  Order  then  took  place,  and  it  was 
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decided  unanimously  that  any  attempt  by  boards  of 
guardians  to  reduce  the  fees  now  payable  to  public 
vaccinators  be  resisted. 

Luncheon. — The  members  were  entertained  to  luncheon 
and  tea  by  the  Chairman. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 
North- West  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  large 
theatre  of  the  Western  Infirmary  on  May  31st  at  which 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  medical  practitioners  were 
present.  All  the  practitioners  in  Glasgow  and  the  neigh- 
bouring district  were  invited. 

Electro-therapeutics. — Dr.  Lewis  Jones,  medical  Officer 
in  charge  of  the  Electrical  Department  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  delivered  a  lecture 
on  The  Really  Useful  in  Electro-therapeutics.  After 
referring  to  the  great  progress  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the  general  employ- 
ment of  electricity,  he  touched  upon  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  in  its  medical  applications  during  the 
same  period.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  reasons 
for  the  comparatively  slight  hold  which  medical  elec- 
tricity had  taken  upon  the  general  body  of  medical 
practitioners.  Many  explanations  had  been  put  fcrward, 
but  he  was  disposed  to  think  lhat  the  real  one  was  that 
so  much  of  the  work  done  in  electro-therapeutics  was  of 
a  vague  or  unsatisfactory  nature,  being  auxiliary  rather 
than  indispensable.  Still  there  were  certain  things  which 
could  be  accomplished  better  by  electrical  than  by  any 
other  methods,  as,  for  instance,  the  diagnosis  of  nervous 
diseases,  the  uses  of  x  rays  in  diagnosis,  the  treatment  of 
peripheral  paralyses  by  electrical  currents,  of  ringworm 
and  other  cutaneous  disorders  by  x  rays,  the  destruction 
of  naevi,  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs  by 
electrolysis.  These  were  instances  of  definite  results 
obtained  by  electrical  methods,  and  if  medical  electricity 
was  to  take  a  high  position  in  therapeutics,  it  must 
be  by  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  the  same 
nature,  which  were  capable  of  giving  results  which 
were  plain  for  all  men  to  see.  Of  all  the  promising 
lines  for  future  investigation  in  connexion  with  the 
medical  applications  of  electricity,  he  thought  that 
work  in  connexion  with  the  migration  of  ions  under 
electric  stresses  was  the  most  promising.  The  intro- 
duction of  chemical  substances  by  electric  currents 
had  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  the  subject  had 
remained  without  valuable  applications  until  quite  lately. 
The  writings  of  S.  Leduc,  of  Nantes,  had  illuminated  the 
matter  and  had  started  investigators  along  that  channel. 
Dr.  Jones  mentioned  especially  the  treatment  of  rodent 
ulcer  with  zinc  ions,  which,  he  said,  had  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  his  experience,  and  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  possibility  of  obtaining  other  equally  satisfactory 
results  in  the  treatment  of  other  superficial  diseased  con- 
ditions by  Ionization.  Cocaine  could  be  usefully  intro- 
duced for  producing  local  anaesthesia ;  adrenalin  also. 
Copper  ions  were  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm. 
Aniline,  zinc,  and  other  antiseptic  bodies  were  being 
employed  for  lupus,  and  some  successes  had  been  obtained. 
Magnesium  ions  had  a  striking  effect  upon  multiple  warts. 
All  these  applications  of  the  ionic  method  and  many 
others  required  patient  study  in  order  to  elaborate  them 
for  general  medical  use,  and  a  field  of  research  was  here 
indicated  which  promised  to  be  a  fruitful  one. 
The  meeting  was  very  successful. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Liverpool  (Southern)  Division. 
The   annual  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  June 
28th  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution.     Dr.  Westby, 
the  retiring  Chairman,  was   unable  to  be  present.      The 
Vice- Chairman  (Dr.  Harvey)  took  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  of  the  Division, 
showing  a  membership  of  62,  and  a  balance  of  £4  4s.  5d. 
in  hand,  was  read  and  adopted. 

Election  tf  Officers. —  Dr.  Harvey,  the  Vice-Chairman, 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  two 
years.  The  following  elections  were  also  made:  Vice- 
Chairman,  Dr.  Charles  Lee  ;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  Given ;  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Bennett, 
Logan,  Sharp,  Steeves,  Westby ;  Representatives  on  Branch 


Council,  Drs.  Given  and  Westby  ;  Representative  at  Exeter 
Dr.  Westby;  Deputy  Representative,  Dr.  Given  ;  Representa- 
tives on  Joint  Committee  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Divi- 
sions, Drs.  Bennett,  Given,  Harvey,  C.  Lee,  Westby. 

Special  Representative  Meeting. — The  report  of  Dr.  Westby, 
the  Representative  at  the  Special  Representative  Meeting 
in  London  in  May,  was  then  read  and  adopted,  and  a 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  passed. 

Librarian    of    the    Liverpool    Medical    Institution.  —  The 

Honorary    Secretary    was    instructed   to   forward   the 

following  resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously,  to 

the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  the  Lancashire 

and  Cheshire  Branch  : 

The  Southern  Division  of  Liverpool  is  of  opinion  that  some 

substantial  honorarium  should  be  given  to  the  resident 

librarian  of  the  Liverpool    Medical   Institution    by    the 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch,  in  consideration  of  the 

very  numerous  meetings  of  the  Council,   Divisions,  and 

Committees  of  the  British  Medical  Association  held,  free 

of  all  charge,  in  that  institution. 


St.  Helens  Division. 
A  meeting  of  the  St.  Helens  Division  was  held  on  AVed- 
nesday,  June  19th,  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  BuildiDgs,  North  Road,  St.  Helens.  Dr.  Reid, 
Chairman  of  the  Division,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there 
were  also  present :  Drs.  Bassett,  Dowling,  Mouncey,  Orton, 
Walker,  and  Buchan. 

Annual  Report. — The  Secretary  presented  the  report 
for  the  year  1906-7,  with  the  financial  statement,  which 
was  approved. 

Election  of  Officers.—  The  following  office-bearers  were 
appointed  for  the  session  1907-8  :  Chairman.  J.  Reid,  M.D. ; 
Vice  Chairman,  C.  J.  Mouncey,  M.B. :  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  John  J.  Buchan,  M.D ,  Town  Hall,  St. 
Helens ;  Representative  on  the  Branch  Council,  F.  P. 
Bassett,  Esq. ;  Representative  at  the  Representative  Meetings 
(with  Warrington  Division),  F.  P.  Baseett,  Esq. 

Medical  Attendance  and  the  Truck  Act.— The  Division 
then  went  over  the  memorandum  of  the  Association  with 
respect  to  medical  attendance  and  the  Truct  Act,  and 
made  replies  to  the  queries  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
district. 

This  was  all  the  business. 


St.  Helens  and  Warrington  Divisions. 
A  joint  meeting  of  these  two  Divisions  was  held  on 
June  19th,  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Buildings,  St.  Helens,  for  tne  purpose  of  electing  a  Repre- 
sentative for  the  two  Divisions  at  the  Representative 
Meetings  of  the  Association.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
and  carried  that  Dr.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the  St.  Helens 
Division,  take  the  chair. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  come  to  last  year, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  member  of  the  St.  Helens  Division 
should  this  year  act  as  Representative  ;  and  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  and  carried  unanimously  that  Dr.  F.  P. 
Bassett,  Victoria  Square,  St.  Helens,  be  the  Representative 
for  the  ensuing  year. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, June  27th,  in   the   Oak   Room  of   the  Great  Central 
Hotel,  Dr.  Ker,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes. — Owing  to  circumstances  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  could  not  be  read. 

Amended  Rules. — The  Honorary  Secretary  then  pro- 
posed seriatim  the  amended  lules  of  the  Branch  which 
had  been  discussed  by  the  Council  of  the  Branch.  They 
were  all  passed  as  the  Council  had  amended  them  with 
one  important  exception,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
Chairman  and  Representative  at  the  Representative 
Meeting  of  each  Division  were  made  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Branch  Council.  This  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Fred.  J.  Smith,  seconded  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
and  carried  with  one  dissentient. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  Honorary  Secretary  then 
read  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  to  the  various 
offices  of  the  Branch — namely  :  President  ■  elect,  Mr. 
Edmund  Owen  (the  Honorary  Secretary  explained  that 
Mr.  Owen's  was  the  only  nomination  for  this  office,  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Buckell  having  been  a  mistake  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary) ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  11.  B.  Robinson  ; 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann  and    Mr.  Atwood 
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Thorne ;  Repreientatives  on  the  Central  Council,  Dr.  Ford 
Anderson,  Dr.  Ea?tes,  Dr.  Haslip,  Dr.  Ker,  and  Dr.  L.  E. 
Shaw ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Goodall,  Dr.  Ker,  Dr.  Shaw, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Smith. 

Annuzl  Report— The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read 
the  following : 

Branch  Meetings. 

Daring  the  year  there  has  only  been  one  Branch 
meeting  necessary,  namely,  the  annual  one  for  the  election 
of  officers  and  for  sanctioning  the  new  rules  of  procedure 
in  ethical  matters. 

Branch  Council. 

During  the  year  the  Council  has  held  ten  meetings, 
which  have  been  occupied  with  the  following  important 
matters : 

1.  The  rules  of  procedure  in  ethical  matters.  These 
were  very  fully  discussed  by  the  Council,  and  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  Branch  at  its  annual  meeting.  Happily 
no  case  arose  during  the  year  calling  for  the  application 
of  either  these  or  our  old  ethic*!  rules. 

2.  Early  in  the  year  the  Council,  after  very  full  and 
protracted  discussion,  determined  to  appoint  three  new 
Standing  Committees,  viz. : 

i.  A  Finance  Committee, 
ii.  A  Medico-Political, 
iii.  A  Medical  Charities. 
These   three   Committees    have  proved  very  useful,   and 
have   held   many   meetings,  at  which    matters    of    great 
importance  have  been  discussed,  amongst  which  may  be 
enumerated — 

(a)  The  settlement  of  the  financial  relationships  of  the 

Divisions  to  the  Branch. 
(6)  Approaching  the  candidates  for  the  London  County 
Council  and  ascertaining  their  views  on  several 
burning  questions  ol   the  day — for  example,  the 
Midwives  Act,  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths 
Act,  the  Coroners  Act,  etc. 
(e)  Hospital  reform,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
King's    Fund   Bill,   the   Hospital    Sunday  Fund 
Charter,  and  the  management  of  the  Hampstead 
Hospital. 
(<z)  Revision  of   the  rules  and  formation  of   standing 

orders, 
(e)  The  organization  of  the  Watford  Division. 
3.  In  July  the  Branch  entertained  the  Representatives 
of  Divisions  at  a  conversazione  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Musi  um. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that   the   Council   has   been  very 
active  during  the  year  in  setting  its  house  in  order  under 


the  new  constitution,  and  has  also  found  time  to  help  in 
some  important  political  work  in  connexion  with  the 
r on-professional  world. 

Financial  Statement. — The  annual  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  Branch  had  been  prepared  for  the 
meeting  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
and  entered  on  the  minutes.  (See  balance  sheet  at  foot  of 
page.) 

Central  Emergency  Fund. — Dr.  Haslip  then  proposed 
and  Dr.  Shadwkll  seconded  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  Council  of  the  Branch  be  asked  to  devote  a  further 
sum  of  twenty-five  guineas  (out  of  t  tie  old  Branch  Funds) 
to  the  Central  Emergency  l°und. 

This  was  carried. 

President  elect's  Address.  —  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor 
(President-elect)  then  gave  an  interesting  address, 
largely  historical,  and  would  have  been  installed  in  the 
President's  Chair  had  not  the  new  rules  prevented  this 
being  done  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at 
Exeter. 

Dinner. — No  other  business  being  brought  forward  the 
members  adjourned  to  dinner  in  the  Wharncliffe  Rooms. 
At  the  conclusion  of  dinner  the  Chairman  (Dr.  Ker)  pro- 
posed the  usual  loyal  toast,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
Sir  Alan  Man  by  who  proposed  in  felicitous  terms  "  The 
British  Medical  Association."  Dr.  Dawson  Williams 
replied  in  a  good  kennel  speech,  likening  the  Association 
to  a  St.  Bernard  puppy  full  of  life  and  energy,  but  still 
awkward  in  its  gambols,  unconscious  of  its  size  and 
strength.  Dr.  Fletcher  Lhtle  then  proposed  "The 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,"  to  which  Dr.  Ker,  in  well 
chosen  terms,  replied.  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  (President- 
elect) then  proposed  "The  Visitors,"  sketching  them  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  Phil  May  or  a  Tom  Browne.  Canon 
Curtis  and  Dr.  Sprigge  returned  thanks  on  their  behalf 
with  deftness  and  skill  of  repartee  worthy  of  a  larger 
audience.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  H.  B.  Robinson)  then 
proposed  "  The  Divisions,"  sayiDg  that  as  treasurer  he 
knew  their  little  financial  difficulties.  Dr.  Langdon- 
Down  replied  in  appropriate  terms.  Mr.  A.  E.  Barker 
then  proposed  "  The  Officers,"  coupling  the  name  of  Dr. 
Fred.  J.  Smith  with  the  toast,  whom  he  said  he  knew  as  a 
man  of  great  prowe3s  on  the  golf  course.  Dr.  Smith 
replied  in  terms  of  due  deference  to  the  God  or  Goddess 
of  Gowf.  Dr.  Byrd  Page  enlivened  the  proceedings  by 
exhibitions  of  conjuring  and  card  tricks  mixed  with  meta- 
physics, and  Mr.  Robert  Hine  pleased  the  company  with 
two  or  three  most  excellent  songs.  The  meeting  broke  up 
about  11  p  m. 
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to  sign  it  .'  -  correct. 

(Signed)    C.  O.   Haw  i ii.um i, 

'  'in  mice  Committee. 
h.  bbtham  Robinson, 

Treasurer. 
March  1st,  1907. 
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Kensington  Division. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Kensington  Division 
was   held    in   the   Kensington   Town    Hall    on   Tuesday, 
June  25th,  at  5  p.m.,  Dr.  G.  Crawford  Thomson  in  the 
chair. 

scrutineers.— Dr.  C.  H.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Clifford  were 
nominated  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

Report  of  Committee.— The  Secretary  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  for  the  year  1906-7.  The  adoption  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Storge, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting.— Dr.  C.  Buttar  was 
elected  Representative  for  the  Division  at  the  Exeter 
meeting,  and  matters  referred  to  the  Divisions  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Letters.— The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  answer  letters 
received  from  the  Chelsea  Division  with  reference  to  the 
Kensington  General  Hospital,  and  from  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  of  the  Branch  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  consultation  fees  by  insurance  companies,  etc. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  orlisers  for  1907-8,  nominated 
by  the  Council,  were  declared  unanimously  elected. 

Vote  of  Thanhs  to  Retiring  Chairman.—  D r.  Lamb  pro- 
posed and  Sir  .Iohn  Tyler  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Crawford  Thomson  for  his  tenure  of  the  chair  during 
the  past  year.    This  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  took  place  at  Brighton 
on  Wednesday,  June  19th.     In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Dr.  Hetley  of  Norwood,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ewart  of  Eastbourne. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  President-elect,  Dr.  M. 
Kirkby  Robinson  of  Dover;  Vice-Presidents,  1907-8,  Dr. 
Hetley,  Dr.  Hollis ;  Vice-Presidents,  190S-9,  Mr.  T.  Jenner 
Yerrall,  Mr.  Charles  Wood ;  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  M.  Stewart;  Dr.  Galton,  Dr.  Tyson,  and 
Mr.  Jenner  Yerrall  were  elected  as  Representatives  of  the 
Branch  on  the  Central  Council. 

Vote  if  Thanks  to  Retiring  Officers. — A  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers. 

President's  Address. —  Mr.  Jenner  Yerrall,  the  new 
President  of  the  Branch,  then  took  the  chair  and  delivered 
an  address  on  the  proposed  Charttr.  Mr.  Yerrall  traced 
the  progress  of  events  which  had  led  up  to  the  proposed 
Charter,  and  dealt  with  the  various  objections  which  had 
been  raised.  He  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  and  nothing  had  been  put  into  the  application, 
except  at  the  wish  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  expressed 
at  meetings  of  the  Representative  Body  and  various 
Divisions.  Mr.  Yerrall  also  pointed  out  that  the  powers 
which  would  be  given  by  the  Charter  were  simply  per- 
missive, arid  in  no  way  necessitated  increased  expense  or 
new  departures.  Finally,  he  urged  members  to  give  the 
matter  their  most  careful  consideration  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  without  further  delay.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Yerrall  for  his  very  interesting  and 
helpful  address. 

Annual  Report — The  annual  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  of  the  Branch  were  laid  before  the  meeting  and 
adopted. 

Rules. — Dr.  Douglas  moved  : 

That  no  alteration  of  or  addition  to  existing  rules  be  made 
unless  notice  of  the  same  be  printed  and  circulated  with 
the  agenda  at  least  fourteen  dajs  before  the  meeting  at 
which  such  alteration,  etc.,  shall  be  brought  forward,  and 
that  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  the  Secretary  by 
any  member  proposing  to  make  any  such  change  in  the 
rules. 

This  resolution  was  carried. 

The  Nexo  Vaccination  Order. — A  resolution  was  then 
passed  deprecating  any  reduction  in  the  fees  paid  to  public 
vaccinators,  and  pledging  the  Branch  to  support  to  the 
utmost  the  present  holders  of  vaccination  appointments  in 
resisting  any  reduction  of  fees. 

Reception  by  the  Mayor.— The  majority  of  the  members 
present  subsequently  attended  a  reception  at  the  Roval 
Pavilion,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Henry 
Gervis.  After  the  Mayor's  reception,  parties  were  taken  to 
visit  Booth's  Museum  of  British  Birds,  the  Aquarium,  and 
Yolk's  Seaside  Railway. 

Dinner.— Fiftj-four  members  and  friends  dined  together 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  the  evening. 


Guildford  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Suirey  County  Hospital   on    Wednesday,   June  26th,   at 
4  30  p.m.,  Dr.  George  Fisher  being  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.—  fhe  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Dr.  George  Fisher  (re- 
elected) ;  Vice-Chairman,  Dr.  Anderson  Morehead ; 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  E.  J.  Smyth  (re- 
elected); Representatives  at  Representative  Meetings,  Dr. 
A.  B.  Hudson ;  Representative  on  Branch  Council,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Smyth  (re-elected);  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Kendall, 
Kingsford,  Levick,  Minchin,  Morshead,  Napper,  Pearse, 
Sloman,  Walker,  Weaver,  and  Winstanley. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet.— These  were  submitted, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt  them. 

Next  Meeting.— U  was  agreed  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  in  October,  should  be  followed  by  a  dinner, 
and  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Powell,  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the 
Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital,  should  be  requested  to  give 
an  address  on  Hospital  Administration  with  special 
reference  to  the  abuse  of  out-patient  departments  and  its 
remedy. 

Contract  Practice.— It  was  also  agreed  that  the  question 
of  fixing  rates  and  any  other  conditions  of  contract  prac- 
tice in  accordance  with  the  ethical  rules  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting  should  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting. 

Cases,  ere— Dr.  Anderson  Morshead  showed  the  follow- 
ing cases:  (1)  Paralysis  agitans,  chiefly  left-sided,  and 
following  a  blow  on  the  head  ;  (2)  traumatic  neurasthenia 
in  a  man,  who  showed  extreme  convulsive  movements,  on 
attempting  any  muscular  effort.  Dr.H.  F.  Parker  showed, 
and  read  the  notes  of  a  case  of  embryonic  tumour  of  the 
neck  in  a  young  child  upon  which  he  had  operated.  The 
tumour,  on  pathological  examination,  was  shown  to  con- 
sist mainly  of  coils  of  intestine,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
case  of  included  fetation.  Only  partial  removal  was 
possible  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and  Dr.  Parker  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  rest  of  it  on  a  future  occasion.  It 
showed  no  signs  of  active  growth  at  present. 

Votes  of  Thanks.— The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Morshead  and  Dr.  Parker,  and  to  the  Hos- 
pital Committee  for  the  use  of  the  Board  room,  and  for 
kindly  providing  tea. 

Isle  of  Thanet  Division. 
The  nineteenth  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held   at  the 
Royal   Sea-bathing  Hospital,  Margate,   on  June   25th,  at 
4  p.m.,  W.  G.  Sutcliffe,  F.R.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read,  confirmed,  and  signed. 

School  Certificates.— A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  South-fiastern  Branch  with  regard  to  fees  for  sign- 
ing school  certificates.  It  was  decided  that  a  reply  should 
be  sent  stating  that  the  Division  had  made  its  own 
resolutions  regarding  the  matter. 

Next  Meeting.— It  was  decided  that  Dr.  Moon  be  asked 
to  take  the  chair  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Broadstairs  in  September. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  Chairman  is  elected  for  each 
meeting.  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Raven  was  elected  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Representative  Member  of 
the  Division  of  South-Eastern  Branch  Council.  Drs. 
Heaton,  Nichol,  Street,  and  Watts  were  elected  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Division. 

Executive  Committee.— The  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee together  with  the  audited  financial  statement 
(which  had  been  circulated)  was  taken  as  read  and 
adopted. 

Representative  Meeting.— The  agenda  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  was  next  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  Article  XXVII,  which  proposes 
taat  the  minimum  membership  of  a  constituency  electing 
a  representative  shall  in  future  be  100  instead  of  50. 

Hospital  Administration.— The  report  of  the  Hospitals 
Committee  with  regard  to  hospital  administration 
(Supplement,  British  Medical  Journal,  April  13th,  1907) 
was  considered,  and  in  the  main  approved.  In  answer  to 
the  specific  questions,  the  following  were  given:  (1)  No  ; 
(2)  No  ;  (3)  Yes  ;  (4)  Yes.     No  comments. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Szhool  Children.— In  discussing  the 
question  of  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
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a  sppcial  medical  officer  for  the  duties  rather  than  that 
the  duties  should  be  divided  among  such  medical  men 
who  cared  to  undertake  the  work. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultations. — The  report  on 
the  ethical  aspects  of  medical  consultations  was  discussed, 
and  a  vote  of  general  approval  passed. 

Specimens  —  Drs.  Sutoliffe  and  Heaton  showed  two 
pathological  specimens  :  (a)  Periosteal  sarcoma  of  upper 
end  of  tibia  ;  and  (b)  endosteal  sarcoma  of  upper  third  of 
tibia.  A"-ray  photographs  were  shown,  and  a  discussion 
followed  on  th«  differential  diagnosis  between  such  cases 
and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  knee-joint. 

Paper. — Dr.  Halstead  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Mis- 
cellanies." He  dealt  with  various  questions :  Cheyne- 
Siokes  breathing,  senile  heart,  senile  insanity,  alcohol  and 
albuminuria  ischiorectal  abscess,  the  insurance  statistics 
on  the  question  of  total  abstinence  versus  moderate 
alcohol  drinking  The  paper  was  discuased  by  the 
Chairman  and  Drs.  Nichol  and  Watts.  Dr.  Halstkad 
replied. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 


ULSTER  BRANCH. 
The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held 
in  the  Medical  Institute,  Btlfast,  on  Saturday,  June  29th  ; 
the  President,  Professor  Symington,  F.R.S  ,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  la3t  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Apologies  for  Non-attendance.  —  The  Honorary  Sec- 
retary (Dr.  Cecil  Shaw)  announced  that  apologies  had 
been  received  from  Sir  John  Byers,  Dr.  Warnock( Donegal), 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooke  (Derry),  and  Dr.  StGeorge  (Lisburn). 

Rtport  of  Council. — The  report  of  Council  was  read  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary.  It  included  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  of  1906  be  reaffirmed — 
that  the  Association  be  invited  to  meet  in  Belfast  in  1909 ; 
and,  further,  that  Sir  William  Whitla  be  nominated  as 
President  for  that  meeting;  and  Drs.  H.  L.  McKisack, 
Cecil  Shaw,  and  Howard  Stevenson  as  honorary  local 
secretaries.  The  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Johnstone,  seconded  by  Dr.  Mc'^ditty,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  was  read  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  the  statement  of  accounts  by 
the  Honorary  Treasurer  (Dr.  J.  S.  Darling)  and  adopted. 
Tiiey  showed  a  slight  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Branch,  which  now  stands  at  355,  and  an  income  just 
equal  to  the  expenditure. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  office-bearers  for  the 
session  1907  8  were  elected:  President.  Dr.  H.  T.  A. 
Warnock  (Donegal);  Secretary,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  J.  Singleton  Darling  (Lurgun)  ;  Representatives  of 
Ulster  and,  Connaught  Branches  combined  on  Central  Council, 
Dra.  H.  L.  McKisack  and  Cecil  Shaw  ;  Country  Representa- 
tive on  Irish  Committee,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooke  (Derry). 


WEST  SOMERSET  BRANCH. 
The  sixty- fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch   was  held 
at  the    Royal    Claience    Hotel,    Bridgwater,    on    Friday, 
June  28th.      The    chair    was    taken    by   the    in-coming 
President,  Dr.  G.  W.  Harvey  Bird. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— Tae  minutes  of  the  spring 
meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance- Sheet — These  were  submitted 
to  the  meeting  and  approved,  the  balance  in  hand  being 
£39  16s.  2d. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  wereelected  : 
Mr.  H.  r.  S.  Aveling,  Superintendent  of  the'  Cotford 
Asylum,  Presidentelect;  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  was  re- 
elected Representative;  Mr.  W.  B.  Winck worth  was  re- 
elected Honorary  Sectetary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  N.  O'D. 
Burns  and  Mr.  C.  Farrant  to  vacancies  on  the  Council  of 
the  Branch  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson,  Representative 
of  the  Branch  (with  the  Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch) 
on  the  Council  of  the  Association,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Branch. 

Reports  of  Subcommittees.— <1)  The  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  fees  from  coroners  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting  and  approved  ;  (2)  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  medical  certificates  was  read,  and  the  Subcommittee 
was  reappointed  with  a  view  to  the  still  further  elabora- 
tion of  their  report,  which  it  was  decided  to  print  and 
circulate  among  the  members. 


President's  Address. — The  President  read  a  very 
thoughtful  and  instructive  address  on  notes  on  influenza, 
dealing  particularly  with  the  so-called  influenza  epidemic, 
characterized  by  gastroenteritis,  which  occurred  last 
winter  in  Bridgwater.  Many  present  expressed  a  hope 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  found  for  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  a  future  meeting.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mac- 
donald and  Mr.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Bird  was  cordially  thanked 
for  his  address. 

Cricket  Match. — After  lunching  together,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  Bridgwater  cricket  ground,  where 
a  cricket  match  was  played  between  elevens  representing 
the  Bridgwater  and  Taunton  districts,  which  ended  in  a 
narrow  victory  for  the  latter.  Ther^  were  large  numbers 
of  visitors  present,  who,  with  the  cricketers,  were  hospitably 
entertained  during  the  afternoon  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bird. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  &  HEREFORDSHIRE  BRANCH- 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Malvern,  on  June  27th,  at  5.30  p.m.,  Mr.  Miles  A. 
Wood,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read,  confirmed,  and  signed. 

Election  of  Officers. —  Mr.  Edgar  Morris,  of  Hereford,  was 
elected  President  for  the  year  1908  9.  Mr.  C.  S.  Morrison, 
of  Hereford,  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Branch. 

Dinner. — The  members  subsequently  dined  together,  and 
the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a  presentation  of 
plate  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Crowe,  of  Worcester,  who  had  been  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Branch  from  it3  forma- 
tion in  May,  1880,  until  his  resignation  in  June,  1906. 
Mr.  T.  Bates  made  the  presentation  in  a  speech 
which  ably  expressed  the  feelings  of  esteem  and 
regard  which  the  members  of  the  Branch  have  towards 
Dr.  Crowe.  His  valuable  services  through  these  twenty- 
six  years  had  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Branch, 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  those 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  into  contact.  Mr.  Miles 
A.  Wood  and  other  members  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  show  in  a  small  way  their  appreciation  of 
Dr.  Crowe's  long  and  arduous  work  as  secretary,  and  their 
sincere  thanks  for  the  ability  and  assiduity  which  he  had 
shown.  Dr.  Crowe,  in  responding,  warmly  thanked  the 
members  for  this  sign  of  their  esteem,  and  assured  them 
of  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  carrying  out  the  duties.  He 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  Branch  in 
its  early  days,  and  regretted  that,  in  recent  years,  so  much 
time  had  been  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  medico- 
political  matters.  He  forcibly  pointed  out  what  a  power 
for  good  the  Association  is,  and  how  this  might  be 
increased  if  more  efforts  were  made  to  recruit  its  ranks  and 
bring  about  united  action  among  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

New  Members. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this 
Branch,  held  at  Malvern  on  June  27th,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members  :  H.  Westley  Burnam, 
The  Willows.  Upper  Colwall,  Malvern ;  Arthur  Augustus 
Fletcher,  M  D.,  The  Garth,  Kington,  Herefordshire ; 
Charles  F.  Hadfield,  M.D.,  Mornington,  Malvern  Link; 
Clifford  Taylor,  General  Hospital,  Hereford. 


HAMPS1EAD  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Hampitead  and  its  neighbourhood  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hampstead  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  British  Medical  Association,  on  July  3rd, 
at  the  Hampstead  Conservatoire,  Swiss  Cottage,  Dr. 
Pidcock,  Chaiiman  of  the  Division,  in  the  chair. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Dr.  Yeld)  read  letters  of 
regret  for  non-attendance  from  Drs.  Fold  Anderson, 
Rayner,  Wilson,  and  Van  Praagh,  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they 
had  met  to  consider  a  very  important  subject.  If  there 
were  any  member  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital  stall' 
present  who  desired  to  make  a  statement,  he  would  ask 
him  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Coi.LiNGWoon  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  hospital,  said  it  was  common  knowledge 
that  negotiations  had  been  proceeding  for  some  time  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Hampstead 
General  Hospital  with  the  North- West  London  Hospital. 
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He  was  able  to  state  that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  the 
Hampstead  Hospital  to  amalgamate  had  been  come  to  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  subscribers,  who  were  not  to  be 
asked  their  opinion  on  the  matter  at  all.  The  terms 
arranged  between  the  Council  of  the  hospital  and  the 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  were  that  the  King's  Fund 
would  contribute  £1,500  a  year  to  the  hospital  funds. 
They  would  also  benefit  to  the  extent  of  about  £200  a 
year  by  subscribers  to  the  North- West  London  Hospital. 
The  out-patient  department  was  to  be  taken  over  with  an 
indefinite  expense  attained.  With  regard  to  the  hospital 
staffs,  three  members  of  the  North-West  London  Hos- 
pital were  to  receive  appointments ;  two  senior 
medical  officers  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital  would 
be  continued  in  office  for  five  years  ;  two  others 
for  seven  years.  The  two  assistant  medical  officers  would 
receive  no  promotion,  and  would  never  have  charge  of  any 
beds  in  the  hospital.  A  definite  stipulation  was  made  that 
in  future  no  general  practitioners  were  10  be  appointed  on 
the  staffof  the  Hampstead  Hospital.  Should  these  decisions 
of  the  Council  be  carried  out,  the  present  staff  felt  that  they 
must  sever  their  connexion  with  the  hospital.  But  the 
majorities  by  which  these  resolutions  had  been  e^riied 
were  very  narrow,  and  the  staff  had  determined  to  appeal 
against  them  to  the  subscribers,  for  which  purpose 
a  requisition  for  a  meeting  had  been  obtained  and 
influentially  signed,  a  copy  of  which  was  circulated  at 
the  present  meeting.  The  question  was,  Was  the  Hamp- 
stead Hospital  to  remain  as  it  had  been,  or  to  degenerate 
into  a  third-rate  consulting  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  asked  Dr.  Andrews  if  any  arrange- 
ment had  been  come  to  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the  out- 
patient department  was  to  be  run,  but  was  told  that 
nothing  had  yet  been  settled. 

Mr.  Armit,  in  moving  the  first  resolution, 

That  this  meeting  considers  that  the  Hampstead  Hospital 
should  always  have  a  visiting  stbff  of  local  practitioners. 
and  in  consideration  of  this  opinion  calls  upon  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  to  refuse  to  acctpt 
any  office  on  the  staff  on  tbrms  which  are  not  considered 
satisfactory  by  the  local  profession, 

said  that  hitherto  the  profession  in  Hampstead  had  been 
trying  to  right  the  battle  without  the  help  of  the  staff,  but 
now  that  they  had  the  staff  with  them  he  thought  their 
prospects  of  success  were  much  better.  They  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  get  a  unanimous  vote  which  would  enable  them 
to  treat  those  who  took  office  at  the  hospital  against  the 
wishes  of  the  local  profession  as  blacklegs.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  greatly  against  the  use  of  trades-union 
methods,  but  if  they  wanted  to  use  the  great  power  the 
British  Medical  Association  possessed  as  a  great  traces- 
union,  they  must  make  use  of  trades-union  methods.  They 
could  make  it  too  hot  for  any  one  who  accepted  office  at 
the  hospital  against  the  wish  of  the  profession.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  subscribers  might  disagree  with  th«  Hos- 
pital Council's  resolutions,  and  so  make  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  go  to  these  lengths. 

Dr.  Oppenbeimer,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  wished 
to  dissociate  himself  from  Mr.  Armit's  profession  of  trades- 
unionism.  He  thought  the  great  thing  was  that  the  hos- 
pital should  remain  a  local  institution  staffed  by  local 
men.  The  action  of  the  Hospital  Council  had  united  the 
stall' with  the  local  profession  in  joint  action,  and  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  profession  should  be  given  to  them. 

Dr.  Claude  Taylor  asked  whether,  if  the  Hospital 
Council  agreed  to  the  promotion  of  the  junior  staff,  a  com- 
promise would  be  possible. 

Dr.  Andrews  thought  no  compromise  was  possible. 

Dr.  Sharman  said  he  was  going  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion because  he  thought  there  should  always  be  a  staff  of 
local  practitioners,  bat  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  consultants  as  well.  He  did  not  think  the  resolution 
meant  that  the  hospital  was  to  continue  to  be  carried  oh 
as  at  present. 

Dr.  Parsons  objected  to  the  introduction  of  trades- 
unionism.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  they  could 
act  by  common  consent. 

Dr.  Strange  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be 
divided  into  tsvo  parts  which  should  be  voted  on  separately, 
bur.  Mr.  Armit  objecting,  the  suggestion  was  not  pressed. 

Dr.  Jessop  asked  whether  the  staff  was  prepared  to 
support  the  principles  already  agreed  to  as  to  the  out- 
patient department  by  the  local  profession  ? 

Dr.  Andrews  replied    that    he   fully  agreed   that   the 


hospital  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  local 
opinion  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Glover  said  he  had  so  recently  discussed  the  whole 
matter  from  bis  personal  point  of  view  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  that  he  had  not  intended  to  speak.  He 
thought  they  were  dealing  with  a  much  larger  question 
than  that  of  the  Hampstead  Hospital,  and  that  they  would 
set  an  example  for  suburban  hospitals  about  London  for 
the  next  twenty  cr  thirty  years.  Ee  gave  the  resolution 
his  hearty  support,  and  if  the  Hospital  Council  should  act 
differently  from  what  they  desiied  his  connexion  with  the 
hospital  would  cease. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  rum.  con. 

Dr.  Oppenueimer  moved,  I  >r.  Clai  de  Taylor  seconded, 
and  it  was  resolved, that  a  short  report  of  the  meetiDg  be 
sent  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  local  papers  and 
also  to  the  hospital  subscribers. 

The  following  is  the  requisition  referred  to  in  the  report : 

Special  Meeting  or  Governors  and  Si-pscribers  01  the 
Hampstead  General  Hospital. 
In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Council— that  in 
future  local  practitioners  shall  not  be  appointed  on  the  medical 
staff— a  special  meeting  of  governors  and  subscribers  has  been 
requisitioned  to  consider  aud,  if  deemed  desirable,  to  adopt, 
the  following  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  practice,  hitherto  followed,  of  appointing  a"ting 

medical  officers  from  am^ng  the  mxmbers  of  the  medical 
profession  practising  in  Hampstead,  be  continued 

2.  That    the    number  of   physicians  and  surgeons  on  the 

consulting  staff  be  augmented. 
This  requisition  is  signed  by.  among  others  : 

The  Mayor  of  Hampotead,  y 

Sir  George  Barham.  '  Vice-Presidents  of 

Colonel  C.  Gram  Gordon,  C.B.,  f      the  Hospital. 

Mr.  J.  s.  Fletcher,  MP..  ) 

Sir  Samujtl  Wilks,  Bart  .  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  HosDitai. 

Mr.  James  Gough,  Chairman  of  House  Committee. 

Dr.  Collingvoood  Andrews.  Chairman  Medical  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  King,  (-Representatives  on 

Mrs.  Swinburne  Hanham,i  e°QD    '•«  -™dl6S 
'  t      Association. 

*jHp"Sj  p.,  }  Members  of  Council- 

Mr.  W.  R  Rea,  M.  P. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor,  I.S.O.,  L.C.C. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Shepheard,  L.C.C. 
Mr.  Alderman  Botsfield. 
Mr.  Alderman  McMillan. 
Etc.,  etc. 


AN    EXAMINATION    OF    CERTAIN    FRIENDLY 

SOCIETY  STATISTICS  IN  THEIR  BEARING 

UPON   CONTRACT   PRACTICE. 

By  James  Pearse,  M.D., 
Trowbridge. 
The  question  of  the  rates  of  remuneration  for  contract 
practice  has  been  so  often  raised  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  that  it  might  be  well  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
some  accurate  basis  which  would  be  of  service  in  any  re- 
adjustment of  the  scale.  Hitherto  rules  covering  the 
amount  of  fee  have  been  purely  arbitrary  :  there  has  been 
no  attempted  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  work  required. 
Any  readjustment  can  only  be  satisfactory  if  this  prin- 
ciple is  recognized  either  on  the  lines  of  pro  rata  pay- 
ment, as  in  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society,  or  by 
a  capitation  fee  which  has  been  accurately  estimated  to 
cover  the  probable  amount  of  work. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  statis- 
tically reasons  for  a  revision  of  the  present  system  and 
to  give  some  figures  on  which  such  revision  might  be 
based.  For  these  purposes  examination  is  made  of  an 
elaborate  report,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  an  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  Experit-noe  of  I.O.O.F. 
Manchester  Unity  during  the  Five  Years  1893  7,"  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Watson,  one  of  the  actuaries  to  the 
Society.  Note  may  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  of  this 
sentence  from  the  introduction  : 

Out  of  the  funds  which  naturally  accumulated  from  the 
small  weekly  contributions  called  for  in  those  early  days  our 
benevolent  predecessors  in  the  largeness  of  their  hearts 
promised  benefits  in  sickness  and  at  death  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  sums  demanded  as  subscriptions. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  officials  of  the  Society 
earlier  than  it  has  been  by  medical  men,  and  as  long  ago 
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as  1845  a  commencement  was  made  of  the  substitution 
of  a  scientific  for  a  haphazard  system.  Further  actuarial 
investigations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  present  report  on  the  altered  conditions  of  sickness 
and  mortality  is  elaborate  in  its  completeness. 

The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Unity  is  over 
600,000,  its  lodges  exist  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  its  members  are  engaged  in  all  varieties  of  occupa- 
tion, so  that  the  analysis  of  sickness  incidence,  etc.,  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  typical  of  friendly  societies  as  a 
whole. 

Sickness  Incidence. 

The  figures  relating  to  this  are  somewhat  startling, 
being  considerably  higher  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  (p.  11) : 

The  annual  average  proportion  of  members  sick  was 
27.59  per  cent. 

The  annual  average  period  of  sickness  per  member 
exposed  to  risk  was  2  344  weeks. 

The  annual  average  period  of  sickness  to  each  member 
sick  was  8.497  weeks. 

Further,  there  has  been  in  the  years  under  review  a 
marked  increase  in  the  sickness  experience  compared 
with  former  periods  : 

Xor  is  this  excess  a  comparatively  small  quantity.  Up  to 
45  years  of  age  the  average  sickness  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
period  1866-70  by  21  per  cent.,  between  the  ages  45  to  65  the 
excess  is  equal  to  26  percent  .  and  at  thc_ages  65  and  over  it  is 
no  less  than  42  per  cent.  (p.  17). 

Table  III  gives  the  figures  for  each  age  period. 

This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  of  per- 
manent sickness,  and  this  not  only  at  the  older  ages  but 
at  every  period  of  life.  This  increase  is  so  marked  that, 
classing  all  occupations  together,  the  sick-pay  claims  in 
the  "after  two  years"  period  "are  almost  invariably 
between  200  and  300  per  cent,  of  the  expectation"  (p.  38). 
The  following  table  (p.  38)  may  be  quoted  in  this 
connexion  : 
Sickness  in  the  Period  "Mfter  Tiro  Years"  (all  Occupations): 

Percentage  of  Actual  Sickness  to  Expectation  Based  on 

1866-70  Experience. 

Ages.  Whole  Society. 

16  to  44 264 

45  to  65 243 

65  and  upwards         ...    238 
A  further  highly  instructive  table  is  Xo.  XVIII. 
Sum.  of  the  Sickness-Rates  Experienced  in  passing  through 
the  Years  of  Life  Comprised  within  the  Ages  named. 


16  to  24 
25  to  34 
35  to  44 
45  to  54 
55  to  64 
65  to  74 


Whole  Soeletv. 
1893-7.  1866-70. 

8.4  weeks  ...  6.4  weeks. 

10  1       ,,  ...  8  7 

14.3      „  ...  11.8 

23  8      „  ...  19.fi 

52  5       .,  ...  40.2 

1426      „  ...  98.6 


251.7 


185.3 


Mortality  Experience. 

The  investigation  of  the  mortality  returns  shows  : 

A  remarkable  decline  in  the  death-rates  at  all  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  the  average  up  to  45  years  of  age  being  but  66 
per  cent,  of  the  death-rates  of  1866-70:  in  the  middle  period,  say, 
ages  45  to  65.  the  average  is  90  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding 
rates  of  1866-70,  and  from  65  years  of  age  the  average  is  105  per 
cent,  of  that  standard  (p.  20). 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  figures  of  sickness  and 
mortality  is  stated  thus  : 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this  experience  is  unfavourable 
financially  in  two  directions.  Not  only  is  the  sickness  per 
member  at  each  period  of  life  heavier  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  members  than  formerly  now 
survive  to  old  age,  the  period  of  life  at  which  sickness  is  at  its 
maximum  intensity  (p  20). 

Financial  Aspects. 

The  important  bearing  of  this  increased  sickness  inci- 
dence on  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is  shown  by 
the  following  abstract  from  Table  XXIII  : 
Annual  Premiums  Payable  throughout  Life  to  Provide  a 
irsn  Henejit  of  J.1  per  Week      Estimated  on  a  S  per 
Cent.    Basis,  and   an   Age  of  Entry   of  IS    Years  (whole 
Society  Experience)  : 

1866-70.     1893-7. 

'     £  £ 

£1  a  week  during  first  six  months  of  sickness    1  061    ...    1.111 

second  ,,  „  0  175     ...     0.198 

second  twelve  months      ,,  0  204     ...     0.214 

,,       "after  two  years"  period  ,,  0  329     ...     0.780 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  eickness 
claims  is  leading  this  Society  to  the  necessity  of  revising 
its  scale  of  contributions.  An  alternative  method  of 
relieving  the  Society's  funds  is  suggested,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  quotation : 

The  Legislature  has  deliberately  cast  upon  the  employer  in 
many  industries  the  duty  of  providing  in  part  for  the  injured 
workman,  and  as  an  alternative  to  an  increase  of  contribu- 
tions .  .  .  the  Society  may  justifiably  consider  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  the  sickness  benefit  where  the  statutory 
disablement  allowance  is  being  received  (p.  44). 

To  summarize  the  above  conclusions.  The  report  shows 
that  this  Society  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  sub- 
stituting a  scientific  for  a  haphazard  basis  of  contributions, 
that  it  has  revised  such  basis  from  time  to  time,  that 
alterations  in  sickness  and  mortality-rate  have  necessi- 
tated a  further  revision,  and  that  drastic  amendments 
have  been  contemplated  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  All  these  considerations  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  question  of  medical  attendance.  When  such  at 
contract  rates  was  first  established  the  capitation  fee  was 
fixed  in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner,  and  unfortunately  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  adapt  it  scientifically. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
are  more  often  on  the  sick  list  than  formerly,  that  they  are 
ill  for  longer  periods,  and  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of 
aged  beneficiaries  who  will  require  attendance. 

The  amount  of  remuneration  given  to  medical  men  is 
variable.  The  recent  report  of  the  Association  on  Con- 
tract Practice  states  that  out  of  1,641  clubs,  76  5  percent, 
paid  less  than  5s.,  23.5  per  cent.  5s.  or  more.  If  a  club  of 
a  hundred  members  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  figures,  it  will  be  spen  that  such  members  represent 
during  the  jear  234  weeks  of  sick  pay.  If  the  higher  rate 
of  5s.  a  year  be  taken,  the  medical  man  will  receive  for 
such  attendance  £25,  or  approximately  2s.  per  week's 
attendance.  It  is  difficult  to  strike  a  balance  between 
acute  and  chronic  cases,  but  two  visits  a  week  may  be 
considered  a  low  average ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
received  is  Is.  a  visit. 

But  it  must  further  be  considered  that  this  calculation 
takes  into  account  only  work  done  while  a  patient  is  in 
receipt  of  sick  pay.  But  in  estimating  the  payment  con- 
sideration must  also  be  given  to  the  numerous  minor  ail- 
ments for  which  the  medical  man  is  consulted;  in  contract 
practice  the  surgery  work  is  probably  more  burdensome 
than  the  home  visitation ;  at  a  low  estimate  surgery  con- 
sultations equal  the  home  visits ;  thus,  Is.  is  reduced  to 
6d.  per  visit  or  consultation. 

Further,  the  figures  given  refer  only  to  adult  males. 
The  practice  of  including  women  and  children  in  contract 
work  is  one  which  is  unfortunately  spreading.  The  rates 
for  women  may  be  the  same  as  for  men,  those  for  children 
are  almost  invariably  less,  and  may  not  exceed  2s.  per 
annum.  Women  and  children  constitute  probably  80  per 
cent,  of  patients  in  general  practice.  If  the  payments 
made  are  the  same  as  for  adult  males,  the  above-men- 
tioned 6d.  is  reduced  to  lid.,  while  if  the  reduced  rates  of 
payment  be  considered,  a  fraction  of  a  penny  is  reached  ! 
To  state  such  an  absurdity  is  to  condemn  the  present 
system  root  and  branch. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Friendly  Societies  is  that 
contributions  in  early  life  should  be  framed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  later  periods.  In  contract  practice  not  only  is 
this  principle  not  recognized,  but  the  usual  payment  is 
inadequate  to  cover  even  the  minimum  risk.  This  stands 
at  0.9  week  at  the  ages  20  to  24,  while  the  figure  at  the 
ages  65  to  69  stands  at  10.59  weeks  (Table  II.)  If  con- 
tract practice  is  to  be  retained,  it  can  only  be  by  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  and  by  the  reorganization  of  its 
terms  on  some  such  basis  as  the  present  figures  afford. 
The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Assccia'ion  indicates 
how  grave  is  the  need  of  reform,  but  its  conclusions  are 
inadequate  for  dealing  with  the  question.  The  evil 
will  be  little  ameliorated  if  for  the  present  system 
there  are  instituted  public  medical  services  on  the 
same  haphazard  basis  of  a  contribution  of  4s.  or  5s.  per 
member. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  a  careful 
actuarial  report  on  the  incidence  of  sickness  in  various 
Friendly  Societies,  and  among  women  and  children,  and 
should  draw  up  a  scale  of  fees  proportionate  thereto. 


Ji  r.Y  6,   1907.] 
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Speaking  generally,  the  coming  into  force  of  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament  is  not  of  immediate  interest  to  any  one  but  a 
lawyer.  Many  statutes  affect  small  classts  of  persons. 
Others  are  remote  and  obscure  In  their  application  to  the 
ordinary  citizen.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  advent  of  a  measure  like  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  which,  together  witli  certain 
statutory  rules,  came  into  force  on  Monday  last. 

In  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Supplement  in 
January  last1  and  in  several  articles  published  in  the 
Journal  subsequently  it  has  been  shown  how  nearly  the 
medical  profession  is  affected  by  the  Act  of  1906.  Prior 
to  July  1st,  1907,  a  limited  number  of  medical  men  were 
interested  in  the  payment  of  compensation  to  workmen  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  under  the  older  measure,  they  had 
certain  duties  to  perform  as  medical  re'erees.  The  posi- 
tion is  very  different  at  the  present  time.  The  functions 
of  the  medical  referee  have  been  considerable  extended, 
but  there  has  been  a  change  of  far  greater  moment. 
Nearly  every  practitioner  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
affected  by  the  Act  either  as  an  employer  or  as  an  em- 
ployed person.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  right  that  the 
duties  and  liabilities  of  members  of  the  profession  should 
be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible. 

As  already  stated,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been 
dealt  with  in  these  columns  ;  but  he  who  has  merely  read 
and  who  understands  the  Act  cannot  boast  a  complete 
knowledge  of  workmen's  compensation.  He  must  also 
consult  the  Statutory  Rules.  These  have  only  just  been 
published.  They  serve  to  explain  many  a  point  which  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  Act  itself  wholly  fails  to  elucidate. 
In  particular  they  give  persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
Act  some  idea  as  to  how  to  proceed  if  a  claim  is  made 
against  them,  or  if  they  desire  to  make  a  claim.  Many  of 
the  rules  relate  to  legal  procedure,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  them.  There  are  some,  however,  of  more 
general  application  to  which  we  think  it  right  to  refer. 

It  is  proposed  to  deal  in  the  first  place  with  some  of 
those  which  affect  a  medical  man  who  desires  to  make  a 
claim  or  who  may  have  a  claim  made  against  him,  and  in 
the  second  place  those  which  affect  a  medical  man  as 
medical  referee,  etc. 

I.  Rules  of  General  Application. 
It  is  made  clear  by  R.  8  (1)  that  there  need  be  no  litiga- 
tion of  any  kind  if  the  employer  and  employed  come  to 
an  amicable  arrangement  for  compensation.  If  the  parties 
fail  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  the  applicant  must  file 
with  the  registrar  of  the  county  court  what  is  termed  a 
"  request  for  arbitration."  This  request  must  give  all  the 
necessary  particulars  relating  to  the  case.  An  employer 
who  desires  that  there  shall  be  an  arbitration  must  state 
whether  he  admits  his  liability  wholly  or  partially. 
Although  the  rules  mention  arbitration,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  in  practice  cases  are  usually  heard  by  the 
county  court  judge  or  a  barrister  sitting  as  his  deputy. 
Where  a  claim  is  preferred,  the  employer  may  relieve 
himself  of  much  trouble  by  giving  notice  to  the  registrar 
of  the  county  court  that  he  consents  to  pay  so  much  per 
week,  or,  if  the  application  is  for  a  lump  sum,  he  may  pay 
into  court  the  amount  which  he  considers  sufficient  to 
cover  his  liability.  If  his  offer  is  accepted,  he  will  then 
have  merely  to  pay  such  costs  as  the  applicant  may  have 
incurred  up  to  date.  If,  however,  the  applicant  refuses  to 
accept  it  and  the  case  goes  to  trial,  one  of  two  things  may 
happen  :  If  the  court  awards  more  than  the  employer  has 
been  willing  to  pay,  he  may  have  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
iDquiry ;  but  if  the  applicant  only  recovers  the  amount 
offered,  or  less,  he  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  proceedings 
after  the  date  of  payment  in. 

Court  in  which  a  Dispute  is  to  be  Settled. 
The  question,  What  county  court  is  a  disputed  claim  to 
be  settled  in  ?  is  answered  by  R.  73.  That  rule  provides, 
in  effect,  that  a  claim  is  to  be  heard  either  (i)  in  the 
district  in  which  all  the  parties  concerned  reside,  or  (ii)  if 
the  parties  concerned  reside  in  different  districts,  in  the 
court  of  the  district  in  which  the  accident  out  of  which 
the  matter  arose  or-curred.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
a  case  in  which  the  accident  occurs  on  a  ship  at  sea. 
'Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Jau.  12th  and  19th 


Careful  consideration  of  the  rule  brings  to  light  an  extra- 
ordinary anomaly.  It  seems  that  if  the  accident  happens 
abroad  (elsewhere  than  on  a  British  ship),  and  the  parties 
do  not  reside  in  the  same  district,  there  is  no  court  in 
which  a  claim  can  be  adjudicated  upon.  So  if  a  medical 
practitioner  who  lives  in  London  were  employed  to  take  a 
patient  who  resides  in  Birmingham  abroad,  and  he  were 
to  meet  with  an  accident,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
could  prefer  a  claim  Where,  however,  both  patient  and 
doctor  lived  in  Westminster,  a  claim  could  apparently  be 
enforced  in  the  AVestminster  County  Court,  wherever  the 
accident  occurred.  At  the  same  time  we  have  it  on  good 
authority,  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
many  lawyers  as  to  whether  the  Act  will  apply  to  an 
accident  which  occurs  abroad. 

Appearance  of  Parties. 
R.  33  provides  that  any  party  to  an  arbitration  under 
the  Act  may  appear  in  person,  by  solicitor  or  by 
counsel.  By  leave  of  the  judge  or  arbitrator  he  may 
appear  by  a  member  of  his  family,  or  by  a  person  in  his 
permanent  or  exclusive  employment ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
limited  company,  by  any  director,  secretary,  or  other 
person  in  the  permanent  employment  of  the  company.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  no  person  other  than  a  solicitor, 
or  a  solicitor  employing  counsel,  may  recover  any  fee  or 
reward  for  so  appearing  other  than  such  travelling  ex- 
penses as  may  be  allowed.  Other  rules  provide  for  the 
submission  of  questions  of  law  to  the  county-court  judge  ; 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  masters,  seamen,  apprentices, 
and  pilots;  the  registration  of  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment as  to  compensation  made  between  employer  and 
employed  ;  the  payment  into  court,  investment,  and  appli- 
cation of  money  payable  in  case  of  death  ;  costs  ;  and  the 
setting  aside  of  any  awards  improperly  obtained. 

II.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Medical   Referees. 

The  Act  of  1906  made  a  very  important  alteration  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  medical  referees.  Broadly 
speaking,  a  referee  may  be  employed  (a)  as  an  assessor  to 
assist  the  judge ;  (A)  as  referee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
any  matter  referred  to  him ;  (c)  to  examine  an  applicant 
at  the  request  of  the  applicant  and  the  employer ;  (d)  to 
exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  persons 
suffering  from  certain  industrial  diseases  ;  (e)  to  examine 
workmen  who  are  about  to  reside  abroad. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  the  rules  applicable  in  each 
case. 

(a)  The  Referee  as  Assessor. 

The  Act  provides  (by  Sched.II  (5))  that  a  judge  of  county 
courts  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  summon  a  medical  referee  to 
sit  with  him  as  an  assessor.  Effect  is  given  to  this  in 
R.  52,  which  provides  as  follows  : 

(1)  Any  party  to  an  arbitration  may  eight  clear  days  at  least 
before  the  day  fixed  for  proceeding  with  the  arbitration  file 
with  the  registrar  an  application  requesting  the  judge  to  sum- 
mon a  medical  referee  to  sit  with  him  as  an  assessor  under 
paragraph  5  of  the  second  schedule  to  the  Act. 

(2)  On  the  receipt  of  an  application  for  an  assessor,  the  regis- 
trar shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  judge,  who,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  shall  return  the  same  with  his  approval,  and 
thereupon  the  registrar  shall  forthwith  summon  an  assessor. 

(3)  If  the  judge  does  not  think  fit  that  an  assessor  shall  be 
summoned,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  registrar  to 
the  applicant,  according  to  the  form  in  the  appendix. 

(4)  If  the  judge  thinks  fit,  either  on  the  application  of  any 
party  to  an  arbitration  or  on  his  own  motioD,  to  summon  a 
medical  referee  to  sit  with  him  as  an  assessor,  the  registrar 
shall  forthwith  summon  one  of  the  medical  referees  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  area  comprisii  gthe  district  of 
the  court  in  which  the  arbitration  is  pending,  by  sending  to 
such  medical  referee  by  post  a  summons  according  to  the  form 
in  the  Appendix. 

(5)  If  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  arbitration  the 
medical  referee  summoned  does  not  attend,  the  judge  may 
either  proceed  with  the  arbitration  without  the  assistance  of 
an  assessor,  or  he  may  adjourn  the  hearing. 

R.  82  (1)  provides  that  : 

(1)  Where  a  medical  referee  is  summoned  as  an  assessor,  or 
any  matter  is  referred  to  a  medical  referee,  such  referee  shall 
be  summoned  or  the  matter  shall  be  referred  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  any  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Treasury  :  and  any  such  regulations  shall,  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  county  court  or  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  judge  ef  the  couDty  court,  and  proceedings  in  the  county 
court  or  before  any  such  arbitrator,  be  deemed  to  be  Rules  of 
Court,  and  shall  have  effect  accordingly.  [For  paragraph  2  of 
this  rule  see  infra  sub.  tit.  "Duty  of  medical  referee  as  to 
industrial  diseases."] 
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(6)   7V  Consultative  Duty  of  a  Referee. 

Sched.  II  (15),  which  replaces'  paragraph  13  of  the 
corresponding  schedule  of  the  Act  of  1897,  provides  that 
any  committee,  arbitrator,  etc.,  may  submit  to  a  medical 
referee  for  report  any  matter  which  seems  material  to  any 
question  arising  in  any  arbitration. 

R.  53  provides  that : 

(1)  Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  regulations  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury  under  paragraph  15 
of  the  second  schedule  to  the  Act,  the  judge  may  submit  to  a 
medical  referee  for  report  any  matter  which  seems  material  to 
any  question  arising  in  an  arbitration. 

(2)  When  any  matter  is  submitted  as  aforesaid,  the  judge 
may,  subject  to  and  iu  accordance  with  such  regulations,  order 
the  injured  workman  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by 
the  medical  referee  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  workman, 
on  being  served  with  such  order,  to  submit  himself  for 
examination  accordingly. 

(c)  Duty  of  Referee  as  to  Examining  Workmen. 

The  Act  of  1897  imposed  no  obligation  on  a  workman  to 
submit  himself  to  a  medical  referee  after  going  to  the 
employer's  medical  practitioner.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
registrar  may,  on  the  application  of  both  parties,  refer  the 
matter  to  a  medical  referee. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  even  under  the 
new  provisions  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  workman  to 
submit  himself  for  examination,  but  their  utility  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  medical  referee's  decision  can  be  obtained 
under  them  in  a  summary  way  which  was  not  previously 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  if  either  party  refuses  to 
allow  the  case  to  be  sent  to  such  a  referee  a3  provided,  it 
will  be  disposed  of  by  the  arbitrator,  who  will  use  his 
discretion  in  the  matter  by  either  deciding  it  himself  on 
evidence  taken,  or  by  sending  it  to  the  medical  referee. 
The  referee's  report  will  be  conclusive  as  to  whether  the 
alleged  incapacity  is  due  to  the  accident.  The  changes 
necessary  to  carry  out  these  modifications  in  practice  are 
carried  out  in  R.  54,  which  provides  (in  effect)  as  follows  : 

(1)  With  respect  of  applications  to  the  registrar  pursuant  to 
Sched.  I  (15)  to  refer  any  matter  to  a  medical  referee  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  eil'ect. 

(2)  The  application  is  to  be  made  in  writing  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  which  render  it  necessary.  It  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  report  of  every  medical  practitioner 
who  has  examined  the  workman  either  on  behalf  of  the 
employer  or  on  the  selection  of  the  workman.  The  application 
is  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  appli- 
cant must  file  copies  of  the  application  and  reports  for  the  use 
of  the  referee. 

(3)  Un  the  hearing  of  the  application  the  registrar  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  one  of  the  medical  referees  appointed  for  the  area 
comprising  the  district  of  the  court,  and  shall  forward  to  such 
medical  referee  by  registered  post  one  of  the  filed  copies  of  the 
application  and  reports,  with  an  order  of  reference. 

(4)  The  registrar  shall  also  make  an  order  directing  the 
workman  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  the  medical 
referep,  subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  any  regulations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(5)  Before  making  such  order  the  registrar  shall  inquire 
whether  the  workman  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  travel  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  and  if  satisfied  that  he  is  in  a  fit 
condition  shall  by  the  order  direct  bim  to  attend  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  referee  may  fix,  and  if  satisfied  that  he  is  not 
in  a  fit  condition  to  travel  shall  so  state  in  the  order  of 
reference  ;  and  it  shall  be  th»  duty  of  the  workman  on  being 
served  w'th  the  order  to  submit  himself  for  examination 
aeordingly. 

(6)  The  registrar  shall  deliver  or  send  by  registered  post  to 
each  party  a  copy  of  the  order  of  reference,  and  shall  send  to 
the  workman  a  copy  of  the  order  directing  him  to  submit 
himself  for  examination. 

(7)  The  medical  referee  shall  forward  his  certificate. in  the 
matter  to  the  registrar  bv  registered  post. 

(8)  On  the  receipt  cf  the  certificate  of  the  medical  referee 
the  registrar  shall  inform  the  paities  by  post  that  it  has  been 
received,  and  shall  permit  any  party  to  inspect  the  same 
during  office  hours,  and  shall,  od  the  aoplication  and  at  the 
the  cost  of  either  pa'ty,  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  certi- 
ficate, or  allow  him  to  take  a  copy  thereof. 

(9)  The  fee  payable  by  the  applicant  shall  be  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  ooe  shilling  in  the  pound  on  twenty-six  times  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  payments  claimed  by  or  payab'e  to  the 
workman,  so  that  the  total  fee  shall  not  pxceed  one  pound. 

(10 1  The  costs  of  any  application  to  the  registrar,  including 
the  fee  paid  under  the  last  preceding  paragraph,  may  be 
allowed  as  costs  in  any  subsequent  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  weekly  payment  to  be  made  to  the  workman  ;  or, 
where  the  application  is  made  after  the  weekly  payment  has 
been  settled,  as  costs  in  any  subsequent  arbitration  as  to  the 
review  of  such  weekly  payment. 


It  is  also  made  clear  (by  R.  55)  that  where  a  workman 
refuses  to  submit  himself  to  medical  examination  the 
employer  may  make  an  application  for  a  suspension  of  the 
right  to  compensation  until  such  examination  ha9  taken 
place.  Suspension  of  the  right  to  coirpensation  means 
actual  forfeiture  of  the  amount  accruing  for  the  time 
during  which  the  workman  persists  in  his  refusal.  AVith 
regard  to  the  incidence  of  costs,  if  the  certificate  of  a 
referee  is  used  in  any  subsequent  arbitration  any  reason- 
able travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  work- 
man in  obtaining  the  certificate  may  be  allowed  as  costs 
in  the  arbitration  (It.  61  (4)  ).  Further,  where  a  workman 
is  ordered  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  medical 
referee  any  reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  such  work- 
man in  travelling  to  attend  on  such  referee  may  be 
allowed  as  costs  in  the  arbitration  (R.  61  (5)). 

(c)  Duty  of  Medical  Referee  as  to  Industrial  Diseases. 

A  medical  referee  may  also  have  a  certain  appellate  duty 
to  perform  with  reference  to  industrial  disease.  Stated 
quite  shortly,  S.  8  of  the  Act  provides  that  if  a  certifying 
surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts  grants  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  a  workman  is  suffering  from  one  of  the  indus- 
trial diseases  which  are  included  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Act,  that  workman  may  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
Subsection  (1)  (f)  of  that  section  provides  that  if  an 
employer  or  a  workman  is  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a 
certifying  or  other  surgeon  in  giving  or  refusing  to  give  a 
certificate  of  dieablement,  or  in  suspending  or  refusing  to 
suspend  a  workman  from  employment  on  account  of  such 
disease,  the  matter  shall  in  accordance  with  regulations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be  referred  ;to  a  medical 
referee  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

R.  82  (2)  provides  that : 

In  particular,  if  such  regulations  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph mentioned  (that  is,  paragraph  (1)  ;of  this  rule,  set  out, 
supra,  sub.  tit.  "The  Referee  as  Assessor"),  provide  that  an 
ernplojer  or  a  workman  who  desires  any  matter  to  be  referred 
to  a  medical  referee  under  Sec  8(1)  (f)  of  the  Act  shall  apply 
to  the  regibtrar  of  a  county  court  for  the  matter  to  be  so 
referred,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  thB  registrar  to  refer  the 
same  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  the  reference  of  a  question  relating  to  industrial 
disease,  the  registrar  has  no  option  but  to  make  the 
reference,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  referee  is  final. 

(e)  Duty  of  Referee  as  to  Workmen  about  to  Reside  Out  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  new  rules  also  make  provision  for  the  medical 
examination  of  workmen  residing  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  expressly  provided  by  Schedule  I  (18)  of  the 
new  Act  that  a  workman  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
weekly  payments  when  he  ceases  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  unless  a  medical  referee  certifies  that  the 
incapacity  is  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature.  Under 
the  old  Act,  residence  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
held  to  amount  to  obstruction  of  a  medical  examination 
(Finnie  v.  Duncan,  1904,  7  F.  254).  R.  60  makes  provision 
for  the  examination  of  a  workman  in  receipt  of  weekly 
payments  who  intends  to  cease  to  reside  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Such  a  work- 
man must  apply  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court 
to  refer  to  a  medical  referee  the  question  whether 
the  injury  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  workman's  own 
practitioner.  If  the  workman  has  also  been  examined  by 
the  employer's  medical  practitioner,  a  copy  of  his  report 
may  also  be  sent  to  the  workman,  and  another  may  be 
filed  for  the  use  of  the  referee.  If  the  registrar  makes  an 
order  referring  the  question  to  the  referee,  he  may  also 
direct  the  workman  to  submit  himself  to  examination  by 
the  referee.  The  referee  must  then  send  a  certificate  to 
the  registrar  showing  whether  the  incapacity  of  the  work- 
man is  total  or  partial.  Paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule  makes 
provision  for  the  case  of  a  workman  actually  residing 
abroad.     It  provides  that : 

A  workman  who  desires  to  have  the  weekly  payment"  pay- 
able to  him  remitted  to  him  while  residing  out  of  tho  United 
Kingdom,  shall  at  intervals  of  three  months  from  the  date  to 
which  such  payments  were  last  made  submit  himself  to 
examination  by  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  place  where  lie  is 
residing,  and  shall  produce  to  him  the  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  referee  and  a  certificate  of  identity,  and  shall 
obtain  from  him  a  certificate  (in  a  particular  form)  that  the 
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incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury  continues ;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  verified  by  declaration  by  the  medical 
practitioner,  in  the  presence  of  the  workman,  before  a  person 
having  authority  to  administer  an  oath. 

The  rule  goes  on  to  provide  that  the  certificate  above 
mentioned  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar,  who,  if 
satisfied  that  it  is  genuine,  must  send  a  notice  to  the 
employer  requiring  him  to  forward  the  amount  due.  This 
sum  having  been  sent  to  the  registrar,  he  is  bound  to  send 
it  on  to  the  workman  residing  abroad. 

A  large  number  of  forms  which  are  of  legal  rather  than 
general  interest  are  appended  to  the  rules. 


CENTRAL   MIDWIVES    BOARD. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  was  held  at 
Caxton  House,  Westminster,  on  June  27th,  with  Dr.  F.  H. 
Champneys  in  the  chair. 

Taking  the  Pulte  and   Temperature. 
On  the  motion  of  Sir  William  Sinclair,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Parker  Young,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

That  inasmuch  as  changes  in  the  pulse  and  temperature  are 
the  earliest  and  surest  indication  of  the  onset  of  paerperal 
fever  when  the  disease  is  still  amenable  to  treatment  this 
Board  resolves  to  call  the  attention  of  local  supervising 
authorities  to  the  importance  of  instructing  and 
encouraging  midwives  practising  within  their  areas  in 
taking  and  recording  the  pulse  and  temperature  in  every 
case  under  their  care. 

Refusal  to  Rescind  a  Censure. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Southampton 
asking  the  Board  to  rescind  its  resolution  of  censure  for 
having  given  a  false  certificate  of  stillbirth,  passed 
January  31st,  1907.  on  Adeline  Letitia  Bellis,  on  her  own 
admission.  The  Board  declined  to  reopen  a  case  which 
had  already  been  considered  at  the  request  of  the  Local 
Supervising  Authority,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  facts 
as  presented  by  it,  and  as  to  which  no  fiesh  facts  had 
been  adduced. 

Midwives  Censured. 

Ellen  Greenwood  was  severely  censured  on  her  admie- 
sion  of  not  having  advised  that  medical  assistance  be  sent 
for  in  a  case  of  breech  presentation  in  a  primipara. 

Mary  Lixton  was  censured  on  her  admission  of  not 
having  advised  that  medical  assistance  be  sent  for  in  a 
case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Annie  Duncalf  was  censured  on  her  admission  of  not 
having  advised  that  medical  assistance  be  sent  for  in  a 
case  of  rigor,  and  of  not  having  taken  the  temperature  of 
the  patient  after  the  occurrence  of  a  second  rigor. 

Midwives  Cautioned. 

Jane  Jones  was  cautioned  as  to  the  strict  observance  of 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  in  particular  as  to  those 
requiriug  midwives  to  notify  the  local  supervising  authority 
in  cases  of  stillbirth,  and  when  medical  assistance  has  been 
sent  for. 

Mary  Chalk  was  cautioned  as  to  the  strict  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  in  particular  as  to  that 
requiring  her  to  send  for  medical  assistance  in  a  case  of 
inflammation  about  the  navel  of  the  child. 


$aiial  ana  jHilitarn  ^ppomtments 

ROYiL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Inspector-General  James  Porter,  C.B..  MD.has  been  appointed 
to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Haslar,  to  date  July  1st 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at' the  Admiralty  :  John 
C  Ferguson,  MB ,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Ariadne,  ou  reeommissiou- 
ing.  and  as  Acting  Interpreter  in  French,  June  20th;  Adrikn  A. 
Forrester.  M  a..  Stiff  Surgeon,  to  the  Pyramus.  additional.  July  2nd. 
and  on  recommissioning.  undated:  Reginald  Waterfiuld,  Staff 
Surgeon,  to  the  Psyche,  additional.  Fulv  2nd,  and  on  recommissioning, 
undated  ;  Robert  Hughes,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  Chatham  Hospital,  June 
20th;  Sydney  Cronern,  Start  Surgeon,  to  the  Forward,  July  2ud  ; 
John  C.  G.  Reed.  Start' Surgeon,  to  the  Charybdis,  July  2nd  ;  Eustace 
Arkwright.  M  B  .  Start'  Surgeon,  to  the  Vivid,  additional,  for  Devon- 
port  Dockyard,  June  21st  ;  Walter  S  H  Sequeira,  M  B  .  Start"  Sur- 
geon, and  W.  F  Archibald,  vi.B,  Surgeon,  to  the  Flora,  July  2nd. 
and  on  recommissioning,  undated:  Richard  W  Stanistreet,  Stiff 
Surgeon,  to  the  Doris,  on  recommissioning,  July  4th  ;  J  L.  Barfori>, 
Surgeon,  to  the  King  Aljred.  additional.  June  18th  ;  Arthur  S.  Brad- 
ley'. M  B  .  Surgeon,  to  the  Diadem,  June  18th  ;  John  St.  J.  Murphy, 
to  the  Pioneer,  additional.  July  2nd,  and  on  recommissioning.  un- 
dated* Llewellyn  Lindop,  Surgeon,  to  the  Excellent,  additional  for 
the  Revenge,  July  8th:  William  K.  l>.  Breton.  Surgeon.  t.,  the 
■Mil,  July  14th  :  Arthur  R  Schofield,  M.B..  to  the  Golinth.  undated  ; 
John  F.  H\ll,  M.B..  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  additional,  tem- 


porary, for  London  recruiting  headquarters,  July 9th ;  Richard  C. 
Monday,  Fled  Surgeon,  to  the  Formidable,  June 22nd ;  Morris  C. 
Laxgiord.  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Aboukir,  June  22nd;  Nohman 
Ireland-Smith,  -  ler,  luly  Bth:  George 

R  M  u  ilAUOs.  M  B  .  Start  Surgeon,  and  HENRY  Hunt,  Surgeon,  to 
the  Slate,  June  25th:  Edwin  s.  Miller,  MI',,  Start' Surgeon,  to 
r  three  moi  hs'  course  at  Weal  London  Hospital, 
June  25th:  JOHN  J.  II  KOONEY,  Surgeon,  to  the  Lander,  June  25th; 
Frederick  E  ani.ey,  Surgeou.  to  the  Victim,  additional,  for  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard.  June  24th  :  Henry  W.  W.  Townsend,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Pir.iiilt u>t  for  three  months'  course  at  West  Loudon  Hospital, 
July  11th  ;  F  A.  Brick.  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  H.  C.  Woodyatt.  Surgeon. 
pe,  ou  recommissioning.  July  16th  :  E.  A.  PENFOLD, 
MB.  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  G.  Taylor.  MB,  Start  Surgeon,  to  the 
Terrible,  ou  recommissioning,  July  16th  :  C  E.  C  STANFORD,  MB, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Royal  Marine  Barrack  nispensary,  July  16th:  C.  J. 
Boucher,  M  B  ,  Surgeon,  to  t lie  Argonaut,  July  17th. 

J.  O'Donoghce,  civil  practitioner,  has  been  appointed  Surgeon  and 
Agent  at  Baldoyle  and  Cloutarf.  June  17th:  and  A.  G.  PRICE,  civil 
practitioner,  to  be  Surgeon  and  Agent  at  Greystones,  June  17th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
MAJOR  A.  Y.  Reily.  M  B.,  retires  on  retired  pay,  June  22nd.  He  was 
appointed  Surgeon-Captain  February  5th.  1887.  and  Surgeon-Major 
twelve  years  thereafter.  His  war  record  includes:  The  Dongola 
Expedition.  1896  (Khedive's  medal);  the  Soudan  campaign  in  1898, 
including  the  battles  of  Atbara  and  Khartoum  (mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, British  medal,  and  two  clasps  to  Khedive's  medal) ;  South 
African  war,  1902. 

The  following  tour-expired  officers  have  been  detailed  to  proceed  from 
India  to  England  during  the  ensuing  trooping  season  :  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  N.  YV  Kehin.  H.G.  Ha  hi  vway,  J.R.  Dodd.M.B..W.  Rowney, 
M.D  .  D.  W.  Franklin.  H.  J.  Barratt,  W.  A.  M  irris,  a.  E.  Tate,  C.  C. 
Rkilly-,  W.  Turner.  S.  G.  Allen.  B.  L.  Mills.  M.D.  :  Majors  B.  II. 
Scott.  L.  May.  E.  \V.  Si.ayter.  MB..  R.  C  Lewis,  F.  G.  Faichnie  ; 
Captains  R.  S.  H.  Fcbr,  D.SO,  J.  E.  Hodgson,  L.  W  Harrison, 
MB.,  E.  B.  Knox,  M.D  ,  C.  C.  Cumming,  M.B  ,  T.  Bigoam,  M  B..  W.  M. 

i  -  i  i  i  ■  r,  MB..  L.  L.  G  Thorpe,  W.  S  Crosthwait.  J.  F.  Whelan, 
MB..     W.    H.    Odlum.    W.    m.    Poyver.  W.    R.    P.    Goodwin.    E.   S. 

WORTHINGTON.     A.     J.     YV.     WELLS,     M.     \V.     FaI.KNER.     F.     E.    ROWAN- 

Robinson,  M  B,  M.  F.  FOULDS.  A.  McMUNN.  T.  i\  Ritchie.  M  B.. 
A.  J.  Williamson,  M  B.,  H.  Rogers.  M.B  ,  W.  Davis,  L.  Cottekiii, 
H.  W.  Bong,  M.B.  

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Frank  P.  Wernicke  has  been  appointed  Lieutenant,  February  1st, 
1906. 

The  undermentioned  promotions,  all  of  which  have  been  already 
announced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  King :— To  he  Surgeon-General:  Colonel  Henry 
Hamilton,  M.D,  C.B.,  V.H.S.  To  be  Colonel:  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dousrlas  ft'reuch-Mullen,  M.D.  Majors  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel : 
Charles  B.  L.  Mever,  M.D.,  William  H  W.  Elliot,  MB.,  D.SO, 
Letterstedt  F.  Childe,  M.B.  William  R  Clark.  MB,  George  F.  W. 
Bra  ide.  Robert  J.  Marks,  Charles  E.  Sunder.  M.B,  Malcolm  A.  Ker, 
Herbert  Herbert.  F  R  C  S„  Thomas  D.  C.  Barry.  Andrew  Buchanan, 
i  i,    I    -  l.er.  William  Yost,  M  B  .    John  Garvie,   MB.,  Clarence 

E  L.  Gilbert.  Gerard  B.  Irvine,  Frederick  J.  Crawford.  M.D.,  Robert 
Robertson,  M.B. 

The  Royal  sanction  has  also  been  given  to  the  retirement  from  the 
service  o'f  Major  C.  L.  Williams,  M.D.,  which  has  been  already 
recorded  in  the  Bbitinh  Medical  Journal. 


ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lloyd  T.  Price,  M.B..  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Forfar- 
v  22nd. 
Francis   W    Squair,  M.B.,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  May  1/th. 


ROYAL  ENGINEERS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Wilfred  E.  Alderson,   M.D..  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Newcastle-on  Tvne  Regiment.  April  26th 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  A.  C.  Turner.  1st  (Sheffield)  Yorkshire  [West 
Riding),  to  be  Surgeon-Captain,  May  7th. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES 
F.  J.  Warwick.  M  3.  (formerly  Captain  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
Volunteers),  to  be  Surgeon-Captain,  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Essex 
Regiment.  March  20th7 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  W.  S.  Kerr.  MB.  1st  (Hallamshire)  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Captain, 
Mav  7th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  J  C.  Herbertson.  2nd  (Renfrew-hire!  \  olun- 
teer  Battalion  Princess  Louise's  (Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders), 
to  be  Sureeon-Captain,  March  19th. 

Dvvid  M.  Alexander  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  8th  (Scottish) 
Volunteer  Battalion  the  King's  (Liverpool  Regimenti.  February  16th. 

William  r.  Williams  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  5th  Volun- 
teer Battalion  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  May  12th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  V,'.  Bryce,  M.D,  Glasgow  Companies,  Scottish  Command, 
to  be  Captain,  June  1st. 

Lieutenant  G.  II  L  Hammerton.  South  Yorkshire  Bearer  Company, 
to  be  Captain,  April  10th.       

CHANGES  OF  STATIONS. 
The  following  chances  of  stations  amongst  t lie  officers  of  the  Royal 
Yrinv  Medical  Corps  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  May,  1907: 

from  to 

Colonel  H.  J.  W.  Barrow  Lahore Dalhousie. 

Lieut  Col.  T.  P.  Woodhouse Kasauli. 

B.  T.  Mc^reerv.  M.B.      ...    Bangalore      ...    Shahjehan- 

pore. 

W.  A,  Morris  Rawal  Piudi  ...    Murree. 

J.  R.  Forrest  Mcerut Delhi 

W.  Turner     Kasauli  ...    Ferozepore. 

F .  w.  G.  Hall,  M.B.         ...    Diuapore       ...    Laudour. 
H.  M.  Adamson,  M.B.     ...    Shahjehan-  Rauikhet 

pore 

J.  Fallon       Dagshai  ...    Multan. 

R.  Holyoake Lahore Dagshai 

Major  B.  H.  Scott Rawalpindi...    Murree. 


VACANCIES    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 
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Major  T.  McCnlloch,  M.B. 

..      C.  W.  Reilly 

A.  P.  Blenkinsop... 
,.      J.  Paterson.  MB  ... 

„      A.  Wright 

..      W  T.  Mould 
..      F.  Smith,  D.S  O. 


FROM.  TO. 

...    Loudon  Dist. ..  Ambala. 

...    Dublin Calcutta. 

...    Lucknow       ...  Agra. 

...    Fort  George  ...  Irvine. 

...    Devouport     ...  Falmouth. 

...    Meerut Sitapur. 

Portsmouth  ...  Benares 


..      G.  8.  MeLoughlin,  D.S.O..M.B.   Woolwich       ...  Colchester 

H.  P.  Johnson     Taunton         ...  Okehanipton 

,,      W.  G.  Beyts  Ambala  ...  Sabathu. 

E  M.  Morphew Meerut Kailaua. 

,,      K.  Tyaeke La»-ore Dalhousie. 

..      C.  B.  Martin,  M.B Straits    Settle-  Ketley. 

ments 

..      J.  <;.  M, -Naught Edinburgh    ...  Wvuberg,  C  C 

..      E.  W.  Slayter.  M.B Naini  Tal        ...  Llicknow 

„      L.  P.  More.  M.B Sialkot Murree 

'•      5-  £  ^.ewi?  Bareilly         ...  Chaubuttia. 

„      E.  H.  Condon,  M.B Sabathu         ...  Jullundur. 

.,      K.  M.  Coinerun.  M.B Ambala  ...  Ka=auli 

..      W.  Tihbi's.  M.B Delhi    Meerut 

Captain  M.  Swabey  Chester  ...  Preston. 

G.  E  F  Stammers      Alder-hot      ...  Tidworth 

T.    II.    M.    Clarke.     C.MG.,    Lucknow       ...  Naini  Tal' 
D.S  0.,  M.B. 

A.  \V.  N.  Bon-en —  Cardiff. 

E.  P.  Connolly Londonderry  Belfast. 

L.  W.  Harrison.  M.B Sialkot.         ...  Murree 

B  S  Birtlett      Colchester     ...  Norwich 

J  M.  Cuthbert.  M  B Gleucorse       ..  Edinburgh 

J.  P.  J.  Murphy.  M.B.  ...    W.  Command  Fleetwood 

Burke       E.  Command...  Woolwich. 

...    Devouport     ...  Bodmin. 

...    Rawalpindi...  Murree. 

...    Belturbet      ...  Belfast. 
...    Ballykinder 

Camp 

...    Devizes  ...  Perham  Down 

J^Bo-tock  MB       Portlaud        ...  Portsmouth. 

AH.  McN.  Mitchell W.  Command  Warrington. 

.1.  B  Clarke,  M.B York     Halifax 

K.  l Wilson,  M.B Belfast Ballykinder 

Camp. 

Middelb'g.  C  C.  Wvuberg,  C.C. 

Bloemfontein..  Middelb'g.  C.C. 

Shalvjehanpore  Chaubuttia. 

Cawupore      ...  Chakrata. 

Meerut Lehong. 

Bulford  ...  Bloemfoutein. 

Devonport     ...  „ 

Lucknow       ...  >gra. 

Fort  Tregantle  Bloemfontein. 

Bulford 


B  F.  Ellerv 

W.  1:.  P.Goodwin 

R.  N.  Hunt,  M.B. 
J.  W.  West.  M  B. 

A.  R.  C.  Parsons 


F.  W.  W.  Dawson.  M  B 
J.  E.  H  Gatt.  M.D.     .. 
Lieut.  K.  A.  C.  Doig 
..      G  B  F  Churchill 

,.      W.  S.  Nealor  

,,      J.  A  Anderson.  M.  3 

..      R.  P  Lewis 

,.      T.  Scatchard         

V.  H.  Symous       

..      R.  A.  Brvden         

..  T.  B.  Moriarty  ... 
..  F.  C.  Sampson.  M.B. 
,.      P.  J.  Marett , 

F.  A.  McCammon.M  B  .. 
,.      G.  B.  Edwards       ... 

„      W.  C.  Smales         

..     T.  C.  C.  Leslie       

,.     A.  C.  Amv, MB 

..      E.  Gibbon.  M.B.    ... 

..      E.  B   Lathhurv      

J.J.  O'Keeffe.M.B. 


...  Lucknow       ...  Agra. 

...    Belfast Simonstown. 

...  Aldershot       ...  Malta. 

...  Londonderry  .  Belfast. 

...  Gosport          ...  Tavistock  C'p. 

...  Birmingham...  Bulford. 

...  Aldershot      ...  Maritzburg. 

...  Deepcut         ...  Aldershot. 

...  Aldershot      ...  Blaekdown. 

...  Colchester     ...  Yarmouth. 

Portsmouth  ...  Hilsea 


cwi2r  <VUM oil-  MB-  retired  pay,  has  relinquished  the  medical 

charge  of  troops  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

owSlfiS  £  T'  claP'lam;  retired    pay.  has  been  placed  in  medical 

charge  01  troops  at  Landguard  Fort 

„,»^tfDia"t  Wl  Raus"n-  K  AMC  (Militia),  retired  pay.  has  assumed 

medical  charge  of  troops  at  Beverley. 


Uital  Statistics. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
Wrf£Ie?S  iaS,f  'J'e  ',arBest  English  towns,  including  LODdon.  8,063 
SXSS       T  3*847,   deaLlls,  were  registered  during  the    week  ending 
Saturday  last     June  29th.      The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in    these 

» 'f,5'""!1';:1  fad„bee"  13,7-  131-  aQd  127  per  1.000  in  the  three  pre- 
cedi  gweeks.  further  declined  to  12.5  per  1.0C0  last  week.  1  he  rates 
in  the  several  towns  ransted  from  3  9  in  Burtou-on-Trent,  4  1  in 
Hornsev,  6  0  in  Leyton.  6.3  in  Willesden  7.7  in  Northampton  7  8  in 
?fi  i  «,'S \'Z  aud  "'  "evonport.  and  7.9  in  Norwich  to  16.3  in  Salford, 
»J  Qj  i  Ii168lI|J'("17;  174ln  Middlesbrough,  17.7  in  Sunder- 
land 19  2  in  Huddersfield,  and  19  4  in  Bolton  In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  12  5  per  1.000.  while  it  also  averaged  12  5  per  l.COOin  the 
feventy-flve  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal 
il  rT  averaged  14  per  1.0CO  in  the  seventy-six 
tonus .  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.7  per  i  000. 
rii'eascs"i-?nf^the  oth,cr  .Ialf?  towus  the  rates  from  these 
dQ  i^  a-  ycd  upward,s,J°  ll  in  Wcst  Ham-  2  8  in  Rhondda, 
»L  2  s  '"£"  5  .  ln  S"lto"'  33  in  Walsall.  3.4  in  Tottenham. 
and  4.5  in  Warrington      Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1  1  in  Bolton. 

„2n'°  B'a<k,'"rn-  13  m  Tottenham  and  in  Sunderland.  17 
lfr,;v,,"»"M",Sl°";  27  a  Walsall,  and  2.9  in  Wigan  ;  dipli- 
Helens  ,,ft?n  M1'd:;1CVwl'?o,p,cp0,'uPh  '"'  U  iu  Ea5t  Ham  in  St. 
?i  ?,  ?;  .-  .  Manchester.  1.4  in  West  Ham,  15  in  Stockport,  and 
t  a  ■  let  fl  v  i-  :  VT  d,,""r."oca  °< !  2  i»  Rhondda  The  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  and  from  enteric  fever  showed  no  marked  excess  in  any 
o  the  large  towns,  and  no  fata]  case  of  small-pox  was  i, 
during  the  week      The  number  o.  -,-arlet  lever  patients  undi  i 

..  1. 1,,  th,-M,.|,-op,.  :tan  A-yh„„s  Hospital-  and  the  London  Fever 

en  2.862.  2.936,  and  2.985  at  the  end  of  the  three 

Eg*?**!  further  risen  to  3.022  at  the  end  of  last  week* 

«1in8th,  luring  the  week,  against  368, 389.  and 


„,„„„  ..  ,  HEALTH  OF  SCOTTHH  TOWNS 

,,     ,  ,N  '  '  I:,"''1  '■  '■"■'•I  !'-  S.,t,.,o:,vl,-l.   !,n,e   29th.   954   births  and  5S2 

,„',,,  ,..,1  Scottish  towns.     The 

17  3  per  1 0C0  n  t'l'.e i\  i£  '"  "'T  '""'"-■  Wnicn  had  heen  19  °-  17  2-  »°d 
per  i,«,o  n  the  three  preceding  weeks,  declined  again  to  15.0  per 


1.000  last  week,  but  was  2  5  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventv-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  10  0  in  Paisley  and  10  6  in 
leith  to  17.0  in  Dundee  and  22  0  in  Greenock.  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  averased  2  2  per  1.000  in  these  towns, 
the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Giennoek  and  Perth.  The  259 
deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  2  which  were  referred  to 
measles.  2  to  diphtheria.  20  to  whooping  cough.  5  to  diarrhoea,  and  16 
to  eerebro-spinal  meniugitis.  Two  tatal  cases  of  measles.  3  of 
whoopii  g-cough.  2  of  diarrhoea,  and  3  of  cerebro-spiual  metimjitis 
were  recorded  in  Edinburgh ;  6  of  whooping-cough  and  1  of  cerebro- 
spinal meniDgitis  in  Dundee  ;  2  of  whoopiug-cough  and3  of  diirrhoea 
in  Aberdeen  ;  and  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Greenock. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday.  June  22ud.  615  births  and  330 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
517  births  and  379  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  iu  these  towns,  which  had  heeu  20  3,  23  7.  and  18  0  per  1.000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  11  7  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  2  0  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  lor  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged"  from  8  6  in  Loudonderry  and  10  9  iu  Limerick  to  18  5  in 
Belfast  and  JO  8  in  Dublin.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  1.2  per  1.010,  or  0  4  per  1.C00  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 2  5— being  recorded  in 
Dublin,  while  Londonderry  amd  Limerick  registered  no  deaths  under 
this  heading  at  all.  In  Belfast  17  deaths  were  returned  as  due  to 
cerebrospinal  fever  and  3  as  cerebrospinal  meningitis.  In  Dublin 
the  deaths  from  the  former  disease  for  the  past  three  weeks  have 
been  3.  0,  and  5. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday.  June  29th.  694  births  and  335  deaths 
were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against  515 
births  and  330  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death-rate 
in  these  towns,  which  had  beeu  23  7,  18  0.  and  14.7  per  1.000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  16  3  per  1.000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  3.8  per  1.000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  eorresDouding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  11.0  in  Londonderry  and  13  6  in  Waterford  to  19  0 
in  Belfast  and  19.5  in  Dublin.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same 
six  Irish  towns  averaged  0  6  per  1  000.  or  0.6  per  1.000  lower  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 1.5— beiug  recorded 
in  Dublin:  while  Cork.  Londonderry,  and  Waterford  registered  no 
deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.  In  Belfast  only  4  deaths  were 
ascribed  to  cerebro-spiual  fever,  and  ?.  to  cerebro-spiual  meningitis. 
In  Dublin  the  figures  relating  to  the  former  for  the  three  preceding 
weeks  are  0,  d,  and  2. 


Uaranrirs    an&   ^ppnintmntfs. 

This  list  oj  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  xchere 
fu'l  particulars  trill  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  o»  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 
ABERGAVENNY  :  MONMOUTHSHIRE  ASYLUM. -Senior  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £250  per  aunum. 
AYR  COUNTY  H03PITAL— Resident  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £70 

per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM    WORKHOUSE    INFIRMARY- Assistant    Resident 

Medical  Officer     Salary,  £104  per  annum. 
BOLTON  INFIRMARY  AND  DIS  PENSARY.-  Junior  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BURNLEY  :      VICTORIA     HOSF1TAL.— Resident  Medical    Officer. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BURY   ST.  EDMUNDS  :  WEST  SUFFOLK  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  — 

House-Surgeon     Salary,  £1C0  per  annum. 
CAIRO  :    DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH.— Sub-Inspector  of 

Ophthalmic  Hospitals      Salary,  £500  per  annum 
CALCUTTA:     LADY    DUFFERIN    VICTORIA    HOSPITAL.  —  Lady 

Doctor.    Salary,  Rs.  550  per  month. 
CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Fulbam  Road,  S.W.— Medical  Officer  in  Charge 

of  Electrical  Department.    Honorarium.  £26  5s. 
COLCHESTER  :  FSSEX  AND  COLCHESTER  liENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

—  House-Physician.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
COVENTRY   AND    WARWI    KSH1KE    hOSPITAL.— Junior    House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £'50  per  annum 
DERBYSHIRE     ROYAL    INFIRMARY.— Assistant   House-Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
EDINBURGH  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.  -  Female 

Resident  Medical  Officer. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY—  Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
GUILDFORD  :     ROYAL    SURREY    COUNTY    HOSPITAL.-House- 

Surgeon.    Salary.  £100  per  anuum. 
HULL    ROYAL    INFIRMARY— Casualty    House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£50  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL      INFIRMARY     FOR     CHILDREN.-House-Surgeon. 

Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL    STANLEY    HOSPITAL— Assistant    Honorary    Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon  in  the  Out-patient  Department. 
LONDON    TEMPERANCE    HOSPITAL,    Hampstead    Road,    N.W.- 

Assistant  Hou-c  surgeon.     Honorarium  at  the  rate  oi  £75  per 

annum. 
LOUGHBOROUGH    AND    DISTRICT    GENERAL    HOSPITAL   AND 

DISPENSARY.— Resident     House-Surgeon.     Salary,     £100    per 

annum. 
MACCLESFIELD  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.-Junior  House-Surgeon. 

Salary.  £60  per  annum. 
MAIDSTONE:    WEST    KENT    GENERAL    HOSPITAL.  —  Assistant 

House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £60  per  anuum.  and  £5  for  washing. 
MAN'  HESTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Surgical  Registrar.    Salary. 

i,'80per  anuum. 
MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL.    W. -Medical    Officer  and    Registrar   to 

Cancer  Department.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
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NEWPORT  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  IIOSPITAL.-Juuior  Resident 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  ££0  per  annum. 
NORTHAMPTON    GENERAL    HOSPITAL.— Male      House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £90  per  annum,  increasing  to  £100. 
NORWICH  :       NORFOLK      AND      NORWICH      HOSPITAL— Male 

Assistant  House-Surgeou.    Honorarium,  £20  for  six  months. 
ROTHERHAM  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENS  iRY -(1)  Senior  House- 

Surgeou  :  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £110  aud  £80  per 

auuum  respectively. 
ROYAL   WATERLOO    HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  WOMEN, 

S  E.— Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer,     Salary  at  the  rate   of 

£40  per  annum 
SOUTH  SHIELDS  :  INGHAM  INFIRMARY  AND  SOUTH   SHIELDS 

AND    WESTOE    DISPENSARY.— Senior  House  Surgeon    (male). 

Salary,  £1C0  per  annum. 
STAFFORD  :     STAFFORDSHIRE     COUNTY     ASYLUM. -Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £150  per  annum,  rising  to  £200. 
STIRLING  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Resident  House-Surgeon.   Salary, 

£80  per  annum. 
STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY. -Assistant  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon. 

Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
STOCKTON  AND  THORN ABY  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeou.    Salary, 

£180  por  auuum. 
TAUNTON     AND     SOMERSET     HOSPITAL —Resident     Assistant 

House  Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  auuum. 
WEST     BROMWICH     DISTRICT     HOSPITAL.— (1)    Senior    House- 
Surgeon  ;  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £110  and  £75  per 

annum  respectively. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Colyer,  Stanley,  M.B.,  B.S  Loud.,  D.P.H.,  House-Physician  to  the 

General  Lying-in-Hospital,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 
Cookson,    F.     N,     M.D.Loud,     F.R.C.S  Eng.,     Certifying    Factory 

Surgeon  for  the  Stafford  District. 
Coombs,     Carey,    M.D.Lond.,    Assistant    Physician    to    the    Bristol 

General   Hospital. 


Dickinson.  J.  .1.,  M.B.Camb.,  M.R.C.S.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

lor  the  Tenbury  District,  co.  Worcester. 
Ewino,  .1.  Millar  G.,  L.R.C.P,  L.R  C.S.Edin.,  House-Surgeon  to  the 

Wallasey  Dispensary  and  Victoria  Central  Hospital,  Liscard. 
Fanning,    J.    J.,     L.R.C  P.andS.Edin  ,     L.F. P  S.Glasg.,    Certifying 

Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Birr  District,  King's  County. 
Good,    A.    S  ,    M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.,    District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Torrington  Union. 
Goodwyn,  H  ,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.  Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Newton  Abbot  Union. 
Gregor,  J.,   M.8.,   Ch.B.Glas.,   Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Lochwiunoch  District,  co.  Renfrew. 
Johns,    Frederick    A.,    M.B.Lond.,    M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.,    Honorary 

Physician  to  the  Rojal  Bath  Hospital,  Harrogate. 
Kelynack,    T     N,    M.D.,    M.RC.P.,    Houorary    Physician    to    the 

Children's  Home  and  Orphanage  (Head  Quarters  :  Bouner  Road, 

N.E  ,  and  nine  countiy  branches). 
Lewis,  Thomas,  MB  ,   B.S.Lond.,    M.R.CP.Eng.,  Physician  to  the 

Out-patients,  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 

Victoria  Park,  E. 
Lyon.  T.  M.  M.,  M.D  Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Mid 

Calder  District,  co.  Edinburgh. 
Maclean,    S.    W.,    M.B.,    Ch.B.Edin.,    Medical    Officer    of    Health, 

Withnell  Urban  District. 
Morgan,    J.    A,    M.R.C.S,    L.R.C.P.,    Medical    Officer    of    Health, 

Llauwrtyd  Urban   District. 
Murray,  Donald,  M.B.,  CM.Glas.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

the  Stornoway  District,  co.  Ross. 
Peddie,  C,  L  R  CP.andS.Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Withnell  District,  co.  Lancaster. 
Richardson,     M.    J.,    M.B.,    Certifying    Factory    Surgeon    for    the 

Wolston  District. 


St.Johnston.  Thomas  Reginald,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  M.S. A.,  Govern- 
ment Medical  Officer,  Jf  iji. 

Saunders,  Percy  W.,  B.A,  MB.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the 
City  of  Locdon  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria 
Park,  E. 

Symes,  J.  Odery,  M.D.Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Bristol  General 
Hospital. 


Williamson,  Herbert.  M.A.,  MB..  M.R.C.P  ,  Assistant  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 

Wiltshire,  II.  P.,  B.A.Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R  C  P  Certiivins 
Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Hemsworth  District,  co'  York  an§ 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hemsworth  Rural  District. 
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TUESDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  (Laryngological  Section),  20,  Hanover 
Square,  5  p  m.— To  elect  officers,  aud  consider  ru'es 
and  regulations. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Dermatological  Society  or  London,  11,  Chandos  Street,  5  15  p  m  — 
Cases  and  Specimens. 

THURSDAY. 

British  Gynaecological  Society,  20,  Hanover  Square  W  8  Dm  — 
Exhibition  of  Specimens.  '     "'  ' 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES  ASTD   LECTURES. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road 
W.C.— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.45  p.m. :  Pharynx. 


Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Great  Ormoud  Street.  W.C.— 
Thursday,  4  p  m.  :  The  Diagnosis  Prognosis,  and 
Treatment  of  Pleural  Effusions  in  Children. 

London  School  of  CLINICAL  Medicine  -Cliuics  :  Monday,  Medi- 
cine, 2  15  p  m  ;  Surgery,  3  IS  p  ra  ;  Ear  aud  Throat. 
4  p.m.  Tuesday,  Medicine.  2.15  p.m.;  Surgery,  3  15  p  m. 
Skin,  4  p.m.  Weducsdiy.  Medicine  2  15  p.m.:  Ophthal- 
mology, 3.30  p.m.  Thursday,  Medicine,  2  30  pin.; 
Surgery,  3  15  p.m.;  Radiography,  4  p.m.  Friday, 
Medicine,  2  15  p.m.;  Surgery,  3  15  pm  Operations 
each  day  at  2  30  p  m.  Out-patient  Demonstrations  : 
Surgical,  daily,  10  am.:  Medical,  daily,  10  a.m.  Ear 
and  Throat,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  12  noon.  Fye. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  11  a.m.  Skin,  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  12  noon. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C.-  The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
beeu  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day:— 
Monday,  Skin:  Tuesday,  Medical;  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical ;  Thursday,  Surgical ;  Friday,  Eye.  Lectures 
at  5. 15  p.m. each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  :  Monday, 
Lingering  Labour,  its  Causes  aud  Treatment;  Tues- 
day, Infantile  Diarrhoea;  Wednesday,  Sudden  Death. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  WC— Tuesday,  330  p.m.:  Amyotonia  con- 
genita. Friday,  3.30  p.m.  :  Surgery  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
General  Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are 
the  cliuics  aud  demonstrations  for  next  week  ■  Mon- 
day, 10  a.m.  :  Surgical ;  2  30  p.m.  :  Medical,  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear,  X  Kays.  Tuesday,  10  30  a  m  :  Medical  ; 
2  30  p.m.:  Operations— Surgical  and  Gynaecological; 
Wednesday,  2  30  p  in.  :  Medical,  Skin,  Eye.  Thursday, 
2.30  p  m.  :  Gynaecological  Operations-Medical,  Surgi- 
cal;  X  Rajs;  3  pin..  Medical  (In-patient).  Friday, 
9.30  am,  Surgical:  2.30  p  m.  :  Operations— Medical, 
Eye  ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  (in-patient). 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W  — The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  uext  week :— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics  aud  -YKays;  2  30  p  in.  :  Operations. 
Monday  aud  Thursday,  2  p  m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2.30  p  m. :  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear. 
also  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  a  m.  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2  30  p.m.:  Diseases  of  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m.  :  Diseases  of  Children.  Lectures— Monday, 
12  noou  :  Pathological  Demonstration ;  5  p  in.  ; 
Clinical.  Tuesday:  Clinical.  Wednesday:  Practical 
Medicine.    Thursday  and  Friday  :  Practical  Surgery. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 

Ss.  0d.,   ivhich  sum  should  be  Joruardfl  in  post-ojliee' orders  or  stamp:-- 


BIRTHS. 
Buckley.— On  June  30th,  at  11,  Goldsmith  Street,  Nottingham,  the 

wife  of  Dr.  J.  C  Buckley,  of  a  son. 
Edge.— On   the    1st   inst ,    at   Granville    House,    Tettenhall    Road, 

Wolverhampton,    the  wife  of  Frederick  Edge,   M.D,    FRCS 

M.R.C.P.,  of  a  son. 
Revie.— At  Craigmore,  Chikalda,  Berars,  India,  on  7th  ult ,  the  wife 

of   the    Rev.    Dugald    Revie,    M.B.,    CM,    Medical   Missionary 

U.F.C     of  Scotland    Mission,    Wardua,    C.P.,    India,    of    a    son 

(Malcolm  Fairfowl). 

MARRIAGES. 

Matthew— Young.— On  June  26th,  at  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire,  by 
the  father  of  the  bride,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Simpson,  M  A 
Frederick  Cricliton  Matthew,  M  D.,  F.R.C.S. Edin.,  of  St.  Ives] 
Cornwall,  son  of  the  late  James  Matthew,  Corstorphine,  N.B.,  to 
Janie  Marian,  elder  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Young,  B.A., 
Sedgley  Bank,  Bramhall. 

Trist— Owen.— On  June  26th,  at  St.  Luke's  Parish  Church,  Chelsea 
by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Trevelyan,  Vicar  of  S.  Mat  hen's,  Westminster,  and 
the  Rev.  Owen  Slacke,  Curate-iu-Charge,  Cole's  Hill,  Bucks 
(cousin  of  the  bride),  John  Ronald  Rigdeu  Trist.  M.R.C.S, 
L.ttC.P,  Crest  House,  Putney,  elder  sou  of  Herbert  II.  Trist' 
of  22,  Vernon  Terrace,  Brighton,  to  Louisa  Harriet  eldest 
daughter  of  E.  Annesley  Owen,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of 
94,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

DEATHS. 

GrAIRDNER.— At  Bracondalc.  Colinton,  Midlothian,  on  Friday, 
28th  ult,  very  suddenly,  Sir  William  Teunant  Gairdner' 
K.C.B  ,  LL.D  ,  M.D.,  aged  82 

JOHNSON.-On  the  29th  June,  at  25,  Vernon  Gardens,  Seven  Kings, 
Ilfoid,  Essex,  W.  H.  Johnson,  aged  60  years,  late  of  725,  Com- 
mercial Road,  E.,  aud  previously  of  Hogsthorpe,  Lines. 

Reid.— On  June  26th,  at  Harrogate,  William  Swanst.one  Spence  Reid 
M.B.,  CM. Edin.,  of  Oakley,  Kirkcudbright,  aged  50. 


BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 


Home  Gymnastics  on  Lines  System.  By  Professor  A.  Wide.  M.D. 
New  York  aud  Loudon  :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.    1907.    Is. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkuude  und  physische  Erziehung.    Unter 
Redaktion  von    O.  Heubner,  A.   Stetlcn,  Th.   Escherieh.    65  der 
dritten  Folge,  15  Band,    Heft  6.     Berlin:    S.  Karger  ;  LoDdou 
Williams  and  Norgate.    1907. 

Bibliothek  v.  Coler-Schjeruing.  Band  XI.  Zweite  Aufiage.  Die 
experimentelle  Diagnostik,  Serumtherapie  und  Prophylaxe  der 
Infektionskrankheiten.  Von  Stabsarzt.  Professor  Dr.  E.  Marx 
Zweite  Aufiage.    Berlin  :  A.  Hrischwald.    1907.    M.  8. 

The  British  Sanatoria  Annual.  1907-8.  London  :  J.  Bale,  Sons,  and 
Danielsson,  Limited.    5s. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


DaU 


Meetings  to  be  Beld. 


7  •Junlrap 

8  MONDAY 


9  TUESDAY 


JULY. 


^London  :     Organization    Committee, 

I      11  a.m. 

|  London  :    Special     Finance     Inquiry 

|      Committee,  2.30  p  m. 

J  London  :    Referendum      Committee, 

j      4.30  p.m. 

I  North  Northumberland  Division, 
Xorth  of  England  Branch,  Annual 
Meeting,    Plough    Hotel,    Alnwick, 

I.     3.30  p.m. 


10  WEDNESDAY 

11  THURSDAY... 

12  FRIDAY 

13  SATURDAY . 

14  Attn&ao  . 

15  MONDAY     . 

16  TUESDAY    ... 

17  WEDNESDAY 

18  THURSDAY... 

19  FRIDAY       ... 

20  SATURDAY... 

21  JmnOap 

22  MONDAY      ... 

23  TUESDAY 

24  WEDNESDAY 

25  THURSDAY... 

26  FRIDAY 


!  South- Western  Branch,  MeetiDg  of 
.  j      Branch  Council,    Royal  Devon  and 
I     Exeter  Hospital,  Exeter,  3.15  p.m. 

I  London  :  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
'  1     1.45  p.m. 


f  London  :  Central  Ethical   Emergency 
1 1     Subcommittee,  2  p.m. 

f  North  Wales  Branch,  Annual  Meet- 
'  I     ing,  Machynlleth. 


("London    :      Metropolitan       Counties 
\     Branch  Council,  3.45  p.m. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


JULY    (Continued). 

THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     AT     EXETER. 

/"Annual    General     Meeting,     Royal 
|      Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  9.30  a.m. 

27  SATURDAY... ■<  Annual     Representative    Meeting, 

immediately     after     the      Annual 
^     General  MeetiDg. 

28  £tmtra» 

{  Annual     Representative   Meeting, 

29  MONDAY     ..J      Royal       Public      Rooms,     Exeter, 

[     9.30  a.m. 

,  Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
|      9.30  a.m.  (if  required). 
|  Adjourned  General  and  Representative 
j      Meetings  ;    induction  of   President, 
1      Z.30p.m. 

|  President's  Address  8.30  p.m. 
I  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and   In- 
{     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
3.15  p.m.  (if  required). 
ii   (FirnwTronjvJ  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
61  Wii^JNiibUAi  -j  Address  in  Medicine,  2J0  p.m. 


30  TUESDAY 


(' 


Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
\.     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

AUGUST. 

/■Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Address  in  Surgery,  fr.30  p.m. 

1  THURSDAY...  <  Annual  Dinner,  7.30  p.m. 

!  Exhibition  of  Foods,   Drugs,  and  In- 
{     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

[  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

2  FRIDAY        ...  \  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 

(     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

3  SATURDAY...    Excursions. 

4  Aunflap 

5  MONDAY      ... 

6  TUESDAY    ... 

7  WEDNESDAY 

8  THURSDAY... 


MEMBERSHIP     OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL     ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Asso3iation  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The    Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association   is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside.  , 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand  AV.C. 

The  principal   rules   governing   the   election   of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow  : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom UDdcr  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  aren  "t  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall. 
subject  to  the  regulation-,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  Of  election  to  Membership  ahal]  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  In  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be' a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Bylaw  i   ic  lor  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 

apply  tor  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
Beating  los  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  winch  he  may  at  any  time  beloug,  and  to  pay  his 
cription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2  late  who  re    de  dn  the  area  of  a  Branch 

shall  forward  iiis  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,   and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  he  elected 
ii  Member  of  the  Association  bythe  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3. — Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  "of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  bv  anv  Regulation  of  I  lie  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  A--o,-iatiou  bythe  Council  at  an; 
iDg  thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
said  notice. 


The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  non-members  is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom 
,:=;________. and  £1  15s.  0d.  for  abroad. 
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ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE, 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   COUNCIL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held,  by  kind  permission  oi 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  London,  in  their  Board 
Room,  on  Wednesday,  July  3rd,  1907,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon, 

Present  : 

Dr.  H.  Radcliffe  Crocker,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Cooper  Franklin,  LL.D.,  F.RC.S.,  Leicester, 

Past-President. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings. 
Dr.    John    Ford    Anderson,     Mr.  K.  H.  Kinsey.  Bedford 


London 

Dr.  Edgar  G.  Barnes,  Eye 

Fleet  Surgeon  E  J.  Biden, 
R.N.,  Fareham  (Representa- 
tive   of     the    Royal     Navy 

i!  Medical  Service) 

Dr.  T.  R.  Bradshaw,  Liver- 
pool 

Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley,  Old 
Trafford 

Colonel  David  Bruce,  C.B.. 
F  R  S  ,  London  (Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Eastern  and 
Western  Province) 

Dr.  R.  Cochrane  Buist,  Dun- 
dee 

Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln 

Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  D.Sc, 
F.R.C.S.,  London 


Dr.  C.  W  Marriott,  Reading 

Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  F.R.S  , 
LoDdon  (Sydney  and  New 
South  Wales  Branch) 

Dr.  C.  G.  Drummond  Morikr, 
London  (South  Austra- 
lian and  West  Australian 
Branches) 

Professor  J.  T.  J.  Morrison, 
Birmingham 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.S  .  London 

Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Parkinson, 
Wimborne  Minster 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Pope,  Lalcester 

Dr.  Edwin  Raynek,  Stock- 
port 

Mr.  H.  Jones  Roberts,  Peny- 
groes 


Dr.  William  Collier,  Oxford    Professor    Robert    SaTTNDBY, 


Mr.  C  F.  Cuthbert,  Glouces- 
ter 
Mr.  E.  J.  Domville,  Exeter 
Lieut.-Colonel   Drake-Brock- 
MAN,     I.M.S.(ret.),     London 
(Colombo  and  South  Indian 
and  Madras  Branches) 
Mr.    George     Eastes,    M.B  , 
. London 
Professor  David  W.   Finlay, 

M.D  ,  LL  D.    Aberdeen 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  Bothwell 
Dr.  D.  Goy'Df.r,  Bradford 
Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Glasgow 
Dr.  G.  E.  Haslip.  London 
Dr.   T.  Arthur  Helme,  Man- 
chester 
Sir  Victor  Horsley,  LL.D., 

F.R  S.,  London 
Colonel    C.    H.    Joubert    de 
la     Ferte,     I.M  S.     (ret.), 
VVeybridge  (Representa- 

tive of  tbe  Indian  Medical 
Service) 


M.D,       LLD.,       Birming- 
ham 
Dr.   St.  Clair  B.  Shad%yell, 

Walthamstow 
Dr.  Cecil  E   Shaw,  Belfast 
Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton.  Hinley 
Mr.     C.     R.     Straton,    Salis- 
bury 
Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  Folkestone 
Dr.   Norman   Walker,  Edin- 
burgh 
Dr.  Denis  Walshe,  Graigue 
Mr.   F.   E.  Apthorpe  Webb, 

Cambridge 
Mr.  Sin clair White,  F.R  C.S., 

Sheffield 
Mr.  D.  J.  Williams,  F.R.C.S., 

Llanelly 
Lieut.  -  Colonel  E.  M. 
Wilson,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  S. 
Farnborough  (Representa- 
tive of  the  Army  Medical 
Service). 


Chairman. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eastes, 
and 
Resolved  :  That  the  Treasurer  take  the  chair. 

Apologies. 
Read  letters  of  apology  for  non-at'endanee  from  the 
President-elect,  Mr.  II.  A.  Ballance,  Dr.  Galton,  Dr.  J.  .1. 
Giusani,  Dr.  McKenzie  Johnston,  Dr.  J.  Murray,  Dr.  T.  G. 
Nasmyth,  Dr.  J.  Maxwell  lvjss,  Professor  W.  R.  Smith, 
Mr.  T.  Jenner  Verrall,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Wear. 

Resignation. 
Read  letter  of  resignation  of  Chairman  of  Council  : 
Moor  House,  West  Rromwich, 

June  7th,  1907. 
My  dear  Eiliston,  — When  I  received  the  communication 
from  the  General  Medical  Council  I  was  of  opinion  that  no 
immediate  action  was  necessary,  but  now  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  should  resign  my  membership  of  the 
Association,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Council  will  accept  it 
forthwith. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  the  officers  for  the  valuable  assistance  and  cordial 
support  they  bave  given  me  during  my  term  of  office,  and  I  do 
thank  them  most  sincerely. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 
Guy  Eiliston,  Esq.  Henry  Langley  Browne 

Moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Colonel  Wilson, 

and 

RiSoWeS:  That  this  Council  regrets  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Langley  Browne,  on  his  election  to  the  General 
Medical  Council,  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
resign  his  membership  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  desires  to  place  on  record  its  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  the 
Association,  more  especially  during  the  past  two 
years  as  Chairman  of  Council.  The  Council  is  grati- 
fied that  the  services  of  Dr.  Langley  Browne  are  not 
to  be  lost,  as  on  the  C4eneral  Medical  Council  he  will 
still  be  farthering  the  best  interests  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Acknowledgement  of  Vote  of  Condolence. 
Read  letter  from  Mrs.  Markham  Skerritt  acknowledging 
resolution  of  condolence  on  death  of  her  husband,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Death. 
The    General   Secretary   reported   the   death   of    Sir 
Wiliim  Gahduer,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Professor  Saundby, 
and 

Resolved  :  That  this  Council  regrets  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Sir  William  Tennant  Gairdner,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc., 
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and  deairea  to  extend  ita  sympathy  to  Lady  Gairdner 
in  her  losa.  Sir  William  joined  the  Aasociation  aa  far 
back  aa  1853,  and  during  the  many  years  of  his 
membership  held  several  important  positions  in  the 
Association.  He  delivered  the  Address  in  Medicine  at 
the  Dublin  Meeting  in  1887,  and  was  President  of  the 
Association  in  1888  when  it  met  at  Glasgow. 

190S  Meeting. 
Dr.  Sinclair  White  reported  that  steps  were  being 
taken  by  the  Sheffield  Division  to  extend  an  Invitation 
for  the  Association  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  1908  at 
Sheffield.  Also  that  he  had  interviewed  the  coming  Lord 
Mayor  and  Master  Cutler,  who  are  both  prepared  to  help 
the  Sheffield  Division. 

Prosecutions  before  General  Medical  Council. 

A  motion  moved  by  Professor  Saundby,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Tyson,  with  regard  to  prosecuting  cases  in  the 
name  of  the  Association  before  the  General  Medical 
Council,  having  been  fully  discussed,  it  was 

Moved  by  Mr.  Domyille,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haslip, 
That  the  Council  proceed  to  the  next  business. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair,  was 
declared  to  be  carried,  24 — 14. 

Journal  and  Finance  Committee. 
Resolved :  That  the  mioutts  of  the  Journal  and  Finance 
Committee  be  reneivei. 
Moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eastes,  and 
Resolved:    That   the    accounts    for  the    quarter  ending 
June  15th  last,  amounting  to  £11,516  5s.  8d.,  be  re- 
ceived and  approved,  and  the  Treasurer  be  empowered 
to    pay    those    remaining    unpaid,    amounting    to 
£3,203  17s. 

Premises  Committee. 
Rero'ved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Premises  Committee 
be  received. 

Irish  Committee. 

Resolved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Irish  Committee  be 
received. 

Resolved  :  That  the  British  Medical  Association  press 
upon  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  the 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  the  Board  to  obtain 
powers  to  make  compulsory  a  satisfactory  scale  of 
salaries  for  Poor-law  medical  officers,  and  in  this  way 
remove  the  anomalies  which  exist  at  present  owing  to 
a  scale  being  adopted  in  some  unions  and  not  in 
others,  the  latter  beini»  in  a  large  majority. 

Resolved  :  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland. 

Reaolved :  That  it  is  advisable  that  the  Irish  Committee 
should  be  permitted  to  submit  nominations  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  for  such  places  on  Committees 
aa  may  be  allotted  to  Ireland. 

Organization   Committee. 

Resolved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee be  received. 

Resolved :  That  the  alterationa  of  Rules  submitted  by  the 
Natal  Branch  be  approved. 

Resolved:  That  the  issue  of  the  circular  to  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  Medical  Schoola  and  circular  to  newly- 
qualified  practitioners  be  approved. 

Resolved  :  That  in  the  formation  of  a  Special  Committee  to 
deal  with  any  subject  of  local  interest,  the  Central 
Council  will  consult,  where  the  circumstances  permit, 
either  the  Council  of  the  Branch  or  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Division  primarily  interested,  so 
aa  to  give  an  opportunity  for  ita  co-operation  in 
nominating  members  on  such  Special  Committee. 

llesolved:  That  the  alterations  of  rules  submitted  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  be  approved. 

Resolved:  That  the  present  Grahamstown  Division  (Cape 
of  Good  Hrpe  Extern  Province  Branch)  (subject  to 
such  modtrcations  of  the  boundary  between  that 
Division  ana  the  present  Kast  London  Division  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  bodies)  be  constituted 
a  separate  Branch  under  the  designation  of  the  Cape 
mid  Hopn  Eastern  Province  Branch. 

Kesolvei:  That  (he  present  East  London  Pivision  (Cape 
1 1     Hope    Eastern     Province    Branch)   be  con- 


stituted a  separate  Branch  under  the  designation  of 
the  Border  Branch,  South  Africa. 

Science  Committee. 
Resolved  :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Science  Committee  of 

June  15th,  1907,  be  received. 
Resolved:    That  John    Paul   McGowan,   M.A.,   M.B.,   be 

appointed  Ernest  Hart  Memorial  Scholar  for  a  period 

of  one  year. 
Resolved:  That  Mr.  Thomas  Shirley  Hele  be  reappointed 

one  of  the  Research  Scholars  for  a  further  period  of 

one  year. 
Resolved:  That  Willcughby  Henwood  Harvey,  M.B.,  be 

reappointed  one  of  the  Research  Scholars  for  a  further 

period  of  one  year. 
Reaolved:  That  Alfred  Edward  Barnes,  M.D  ,  be  appointed 

one  of  the  Reaearch  Scholars  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
Resolved :    That  the  Middlemore  Prize,  consisting  of   a 

cheque   for  £50  and  an  illuminated  certificate,    be 

awarded  to  Mr.  Sydney  Stephenson,  MB.,  F.R.C.S., 

for  hia  essay  on  "  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum." 

Public  Health  Committee. 
Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee be  received. 
Arising  out  of  Minute  70  : 

Resolved  (new,,  con.) :  That,  while  approving  the  action 
of  the  Chairman  in  giving  general  support  to  the  deputa- 
tion, the  Committee  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Chair- 
man) considers  that  it  should  be  made  dear  that  the 
British  Medical  Association  is  not  committed  to  all  the 
details  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  Memorandum 
placed  before  Mr.  McKenna. 
It  was 

Moved    by    Dr.    Helme,    seconded    by    Dr.    Brassey 
Brierley  : 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  as 
a  member  of  the  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  did  not  correctly  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  his 
demands  set  out  in  the  two  questions  reported  in  the 
Journal.  These  demands  recited,  firstly,  that  the 
Board  should  provide  that  every  teacher  should  be 
taught  science  not  by  a  slight  degree  of  hygiene  teach- 
ing as  at  present  established,  but  a  full  teaching  of 
science  on  an  adequate  scale.  Secondly,  that  the 
Board  would  provide  that  the  inspectors  are  fully 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  teaching  of 
science. 
After  full  discussion  it  was 

Moved  by    Dr.   Pope,   seconded   by  the  Chairman   of 
Representative  Meetings  : 
That  the  Council  proceed  to  the  next  business. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  the  same 
was  declared  to  be  carried. 

On    consideration    of    the    following    minute    of     the 
Committee : 

That  the  Tub-lie  Health  Committee  does  not  think  it 
desirable  that  the  Association  should  be  committed  at 
present  to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
bureau  in  the  Education  Department,  and  that  it  be  so 
reported  to  the  Council  and  Representative  Meeting, 
it    was    moved    by    the    Chairman  of   Representative 
Meetings,  seconded  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  : 
That  the  Council  do  disagree  with  the  recommendation. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was  declared 
to  be  carried,  15 — 12. 

Hospitals  Committee. 

Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Hospitals  Committee 
be  received. 

Resolved:   That  the    following    report  of  the   Hospitals 
Committee  be  approved : 

With  regard  to  a  communication  from  the  Stockport 
Division  referred  by  the  Chairman  of  Council  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Hospitals  Committee,  the  Committee 
reports  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  have  beeu  requested 
to  write  to  the  Stockport  Division,  stating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  mistakes  in  the  office  had  ariBen,  and 
that  th«  Committee,  while  regretting  the  occurrence, 
exonerates  the  Medical  Secretary  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter. 

Medico  Political  Committee. 

Resolved:    That    the    minutes    of    the    Medico- Political 
Committee  be  received. 
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Ethical  Committee. 

Resolved  :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Ethical  Committee  be 
received. 

Resolved :  That  the  adoption  ol  the  Model  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Eastern  Province 
Branch,  and  the  Grahamstown  Division  of  that 
Branch,  and  by  the  East  Yorkshire  Division  (East 
Yorks  and  North  Lincoln  Branch)  be  approved. 

Resolved :  That  the  modification  by  the  Salford  Division 
(LsncasHre  and  Cheshire  Branch)  of  the  Rules  of 
Ethical  Procedure  be  approved. 

Resolved  :  That  the  adoption  of  the  "  Bradford  "  Rules  and 
Rule  "  Z "  by  the  Salford  Division  (Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch)  be  approved. 

Resolved  :  That  the  adoption  of  Rule  "  Z  "  by  the  North 
of  England  Branch  be  approved. 

Resolved:  That  the  adoption  of  the  "  Bradford"  Rules  by 
the  Wandsworth  Division  (Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch),  subject  to  the  amendments  desired  by  the 
Division  in  Rules  (E)  a.d  (F),  be  approved. 

Resolved:  Thst  Rules  2,  3.  4,  and  6,  submitted  by  the 
Wandsworth  Division  (Metropolitan  Counties  Branch), 
be  approved. 

Resolved  :  That  the  adoption  of  Ihe  "Bradford"  Rules  and 
Rule  "  Z "  by  the  North-East  Essex  Division  be 
approved. 

Resolved:  That  the  alteration  of  the  Ethical  Rules 
submitted  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  be 
approved. 

Irish  Medical  Graduates. 
Read  application  from  the  Irish  Medical  Schools'  and 

Giaduates'    Association    for    permission    to    hold    their 

meeting  during  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Resolved:  That  the  application  be  acceded  to. 

Candidates. 
The  election  of  candidates  was  then  considered,  and  the 
twelve  candidates  whose  names  appeared  on  the  circular 
convening    the    meeting    were    declared    duly    elected 
members  of  the  Association. 

Charter. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Collier, 
That  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  with 
the  application  for  a  Royal  Charter  forthwith,  or  post- 
pone it  for  a  time,  be  referred  to  the  Divisions,  having 
regard  to  the  rerions  differences  of  opinion  and  conse- 
quent cost  at  a  time  when  the  rebuilding  cf  the  office 
is  straining  the  resources  of  the  Association. 
After  discussion,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting, 
the  motion  wa3  subsequently  withdrawn. 

Constitution  of  Committees. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Eastes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bcist,  and 
Resolved  :  That  it  is  desirable  that  each  member  of  Council 
should  serve  on  at  least  one  Committee. 

Referendum. 
The  Chairman  reported  that  the  Referendum  Committee 
had  not  yet  prepared  its  observations  for  the  approval  of 
the  Council  for  submission  to  the  Divisions  in  regard  to 
the  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  which  were  the 
subject  of  a  Referendum  at  the  June  Council  meeting. 

Moved    by   Sir    Victor    Horsley,   seconded    by    the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  : 
That  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  observations  (prepared  by  the 
Referendum  Committee)  which  are  to  accompany  the 
Referendum  ordered  by  this  Council. 
The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  chair,  was  declared 
to  be  lost  4—11. 

Chairman  of  Council. 
Moved    by    Dr.    Collier,    seconded    by    Sir    Victor 
Horslet,  aDd  carried  unanimously : 

That  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  be  elected 
Chairman  of  Council  for  the  ensuiDg  three  years,  vice 
Dr.  Langley  Browne,  resigned. 

Communications. 

Read  reply  from  the  North  Manchester  Division  to 
the  request  of  the  Council  that  Divisions,  when  forwarding 
resolutions  on  matters  referred  to  them,  should  furnish 
certain  information  as  to  the  numbers  present,  absent,  and 
voting,  which  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
the  minutes. 


Read  communication  from  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  relating  to  a  dispute  in  the  Stockport  Division, 
when  the  Chairman  reported  that  this  matter  had  been 
dealt  with  under  the  Hospitals  Committee  minutes. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  EXETER. 

July    27th,    29th,    30th,    and    31st;    and    August    1st 
and  2nd,  1907. 

SECTIONS. 
The   following   additional   synopses   of   introductions   to 
discussions  in  the  Sections  have  been  received : 

Section  of  Pathology. 
Pernicious  Anaemia  and  Alfred  Conditions. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Hunter's  paper  : 
(1)  Scope  of  subject;  (2)  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  (a)  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  (A)  Biermer's 
progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  on  historical,  etio- 
logical, pathological,  and  clinical  grounds ;  (3)  the 
unity  of  the  former  disease  :  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms 
of  anaemia  included  under  the  latter ;  (4)  nature 
of  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  a  remarkable  infec- 
tive disease  (infective  haemolytic  anaemia);  (A)  Its 
pathology:  blood  changes  —  (a)  Blood  haemolytic 
changes,  lesions.  Bone-marrow  changes.  Relative  im- 
portance and  relation  one  to  another.  (b)  Infective 
lesions:  Glossitic,  gastric,  intestinal.  Naked  eye  and 
lantern  slide  demonstration.  (B)  Etiology:  (a)  General 
etiology  (insufficiency  of  ordinary  causes  of  anaemia  to 
produce  the  whole  features  of  this  disease.  (A)  Infective 
etiology:  Role  of  septic  infection,  specific  haemolytic 
infection.  (C)  Clinical  features  and  course  (distinctive 
features).  (D)  Diagnosis  (relative  importance  of  (a)  blood 
changes,  (A)  clinical  features).  (E)  Prognosis — improved 
character  of.  (F)  Treatment  (results  of  ac  tiseptic  and  Eerum 
treatment).  (5)  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia :  The 
clinical  forms  of  anaemia  included  under  this  geneiic 
title. 

Section  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  Causes,  Effects,  and  Treatment  of  Dental  Diseases  in 
Children. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Edmund  Owen's 
remarks  in  opening  thi3  discussion  :  The  chief  cause  of 
dental  disease  in  children  is  imperfect  development  of 
the  enamel  and  dentine  due  to  faulty  feeding.  Any  condi- 
tion tending  to  the  production  of  rickets  favours  histo- 
logical imperfection  of  the  teeth.  Sterilized  milk  is 
harmful,  as  are  also  the  speciously  advertised  patent 
foods.  The  present  fashion  of  feeding  children  does  not 
encourage  healthful  use  of  jaws  and  teeth.  Two  of  the 
most  serious  effects  of  dental  disease  in  children  as  met 
with  by  the  general  surgeon  are  septic  ostitis  of  the  jaw 
started  by  incubation  of  septic  micro-organisms  in  a 
carious  fang,  and  septic  inflammation  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands.  The  more  quiet  form  of  septic 
adenitis  prepares  the  tissue  for  the  incubation  of 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Thus,  carious  teeth 
are  often  iound  in  association  with  cervical  tuber- 
culosis. The  most  important  points  as  regards  treatment 
are  the  regular  inspection  of  the  child's  teeth,  and  the 
thorough  dealing  with  carious  spots ;  that  it  is  easy  to 
carry  conservative  principles  too  far.  Prompt  extraction 
of  a  doubtful  tooth  is  safer  than  treatment  by  excavating 
and  filling. 

Section  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

Measures  to  be  Recommended  to  Secure  the  Earlier  Recognition 

of  Uterine  Cancer. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  Dr.  Herbert 
Spencer  intends  to  make  in  opening  the  discussion : 

Cancer  of  the  uteius  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  is 
curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  vaginal  opera- 
tions (high  amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy), with  a  very  small  immediate  risk  of  life.  In 
more  advanced  stages  it  may  still  be  cured  by  the  extended 
abdominal  operation,  which,  however,  has  a  higher  imme- 
diate mortality  than  the  vaginal  operations.  The  desirable 
object  is  to  get  cases  of  cancer  in  the  early  stages,  wha;e\er 
be  the  operation  performed.  Experience  in  this  country 
shows  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  patients  present 
ihemselves  to  gynaecologists  at    the  beginning  of    the 
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disease,  and  that  in  most  of  them  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced  for  even  the  extended  abdominal  operation  to 
give  a  chance  of  cure.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  is 
due  to:  (1)  The  patient's  ignorance  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease  ;  (2)  the  practitioners  delay  in  examining 
the  patient  who  presents  the  early  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease (abnormal  haemorrhage  or  discharge);  (3)  the  dis- 
inclination or  refusal  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion ;  (4)  the  occasional  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
bjnigu  and  malignant  dissase  of  the  uterus.  The  remedy 
consists  in:  (1)  Diffusion  amongst  women  over  25  years  of 
age  of  knowledge  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  fact  that  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
physical  examination;  (21  an  appeal  to  all  general  practi- 
tioners to  advise  examination  by  finger,  speculum,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  removal  of  growth  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion in  all  cases  01  bleeding  and  discharge  which  may  be 
due  to  cancer;  (5)  the  better  education  of  medical  students 
in  practical  gynaecology ;  (4)  dilatation  with  tents  and 
examination  of  the  corporeal  cavity  with  the  finger  is  not 
less  important  than  the  microscopical  examination  of 
curettings  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  corpus.  Results 
ob;ained  in  Germany. 

Section  of  Tkopical  Diseases. 
Diabetes  in  the  Tropics. 
The  following  is  a  revised  synopsis  of  Sir  R.  Hayelock 
Charles's  paper  in  introducing  this  discussion:  (1)  The 
glycosuria  of  the  tropics — the  part  dyspepsia  plays 
therein.  (2J  Peculiarities  or  modifications  of  course, 
physical  signs  and  symptoms,  of  the  tropical  diabetic 
type.  (3)  The  peoples — their  habits  and  surroundings ; 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  (4)  In- 
cidence as  to  race,  sex,  profession,  and  social  status. 
(5)  Peculiarities  in  urine  analysis.  (6)  Life  assurance 
and  diabetes.  (7)  Complications  of  a  surgical  nature  and 
their  treatment.  (8)  Is  there  any  justification  In  dis- 
tinguishing diabetes  in  the  tropics  from  the  type  of 
diabetes  known  in  the  temperate  regions  ? 

Section  of  Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology. 

Treatment  of  Chronic  Suppuration  of  the  Middle  Ear 

ithout  resort  to  the  Radical  (Complete) 

Mastoid  Operation. 

The  following  is  a  revised  synopsis  of  Dr.  William  Hill's 
paper  in  this  discussion.  His  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  cxrious  operative  procedures  performed  through 
the  meatus  in  the  treatment  of  purely  chronic  suppuration 
apparently  due  to  disease  confine-!  to  the  tympanum  and 
antrum.  Post-auricular  operations  of  the  type  of 
(1)  Srhwartze's  antrotomy ;  (2)  Kiister's  procedure  of 
antrotomy  plus  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  posterior 
meatal  wall ;  and  (3)  Staeke's  more  radical  extension  of 
these  measures,  including  removal  of  the  external  attic 
wall  and  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  will  only  be  alluded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  results  with  those  of 
meatal  ossiculectomy  and  external  atticotomy. 

Section  of  State  Medicine. 
The  Co-ordination  of  the  Public  Medical  Services. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Xewsholme's  paper 
in  introducing  the  discussion :  The  scope  of  preventive 
medicine  ia  no  longer  confined  to  germ-borne  diseases, 
but  extends  to  such  early  treatment  of  any  disease  as  will 
secure  a  less  severe  or  less  protracted  later  stage  of 
disease. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  individual  is  interested 
in  this  wider  definition  of  preventive  medicine,  though,  as 
shown  by  the  serious  loss  of  life  and  health  still  due  to 
avoidable  causes,  this  is  only  partially  realized.  Poverty 
and  disease  act  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  practical 
problem  considered  in  this  paper  is  the  means  by  which 
people  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  poor  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  becoming  sick. 

Official  and  voluntary  agencies  now  at  work  show  how 
much  is  already  being  done  in  the  communal  treatment 
and  p.-evention  of  sickness.  The  list  of  these  agencies 
given  in  the  paper  shows  that  the  distinction  between 
I  revent ion  and  treatment  has  never  been  maintained.  A 
rapidlv-  increasing  proportion  of  total  sickness  is  being 
I  in  voluntary  and  in  State  or  rate  supported 
institutions. 

Are  we  getting  a  satisfactory  return  for  this  increasing 


burden  on  rates,  taxes,  and  charity  ?  Whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  patients,  doctors,  or  of  the  public 
health,  the  present  state  of  the  medical  service  must  be 
condemned  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  conditions  of  private  medical  practice  among  the 
poor  are  admittedly  most  harassing  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  doctor.  To  the  patient  they  are  equally  unsatisfactory, 
for  (1)  diagnosis  is  belated,  and  (2)  treatment  is  curtailed 
owing  to  expense.  (3)  In  dispensaries,  etc.,  there  is  a 
serious  waste  of  time.  (4)  There  are  no  co-ordinated 
arrangements  for  medical  consultations.  (5)  Valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  is  wasted.  (6) 
There  is  a  great  waste  of  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  conditions  conducing  to  disease. 

These  defects  can  be  overcome,  at  is  seen  in  the  co- 
ordinated arrangements  where  the  notification  cf  con- 
sumption is  successfully  at  work.  Thus  the  visit  of  an 
officer  to  the  notified  patient  sets  in  operation  all  the 
prophylactic,  curative  and  sanitary  measures  which  are 
needed,  equally  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  of  the 
public.  LTndetected  cases  are  recommended  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Sanatorium  training  and  treatment  are 
secured. 

These  defects  are  not  overcome,  for  instance,  when  the 
organization  for  the  medical  supervision  of  scholars  is 
separate  from  the  general  public  health  administration  of 
a  district.  Much  of  the  medical  inspection  of  scholars  if 
it  is  to  be  efficient  must  be  done  by  interviewing  parents, 
and  much  of  it  involves  home  visits.  The  home  is  the 
point  from  which  many  of  the  evils  disco-,  ered  by  medical 
school  inspection  will  have  to  be  attacked  and  controlled. 
In  actual  fact  parents  will  not  tolerate  dual  medical  ex- 
aminations for  school  purposes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
neither  school  doctor  nor  medical  officer  of  health 
fulfil  the  complete  needs  of  the  case.  These  will  only  be 
met  when  district  doctors  are  appointed  by  each  munici- 
pality, and  these  doctors  are  co-ordinated  with  the 
mechanism  of  preventive  medicine,  enabling  us  to 
secure  the  early  systematic  and  unstinted  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  ail  disease  before,  even  more  thau  at,  school 
ages. 

The  present  state  of  medical  service  is  evidently  tran- 
sitional. Neither  provident  dispensaries  nor  cries  against 
"  hospital  abuse  "  and  "  undercutting"  practice  have  been 
able  to  hinder  the  steady  progress  towards  the  treatment 
of  disease  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  arrest  this  trend.  What  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  collective  treatment  of  disease  is  merely  a 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  system  which  will  effectually 
ensure  the  early  recognition  and  proper  treatment  of  all 
diseases  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Such  a 
system  would  justify  itself  economically  by  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  sickness  and  of  inefficiency  ;  in  short, 
the  justification  of  a  municipal  medical  service  both  econo- 
mically and  medically  consists  in  its  being  a  branch  of  a 
general  system  of  preventive  medicine.  This  neces- 
sarily iwplies  that  it  must  centre  round  an  expanded 
Public  Health  Medical  Service,  embracing  every  phase 
of  disease  and  every  means  for  maintaining  health.  By 
this  means  information  of  preventive  value  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  into  euls-desac  and  be  lo9t, 
preventive  medicine  being  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  its 
many  fragmentary  portions  being  no  longer  allowed  to 
continue  relatively  impotent  by  being  detached  from 
single  executive  control. 

The  Srductio/i  of  Infant  Mortality  by  Bitter  Matwyemei.t 
and  Control  of  the  .ttiik  Supply. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Kenwood's 
remarks  in  opening  the  discussion :  A  great  waste  of 
infant  life  results  from  the  use  of  raw  milk  ;  bur  statistical 
evidence  must  be  somewhat  discounted.  The  present 
milk  supply  can  (and  must.)  be  made  cleaner  and  safer, 
but  absolute  cleanliness  and  safety  are  unattainable.  The 
use  of  raw  milk  for  infant  feeding  should  therefore  be  dis- 
couraged, at  If  ast  during  the  summer.  Sutfcestions  for 
obtaining  a  cleaner  and  safer  milk  supply.  Th"  general 
neglect  of  sanitary  authorities  to  do  their  duty.  Many 
dairy  companies  do  the  work  of  the  defaulting  sanitary 
authorities.  Despite  all  our  efforts  to  foster  breast-  feeding 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  will  be  artificially  fed,  and 
such  feeding  must  be  made  as  safe  as  possible.  Infant 
consultations  preferred  to  municipal  milk  depots.  A 
general   tendency   to   grossly   exaggerate   the  dpngers  of 
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sterilized  milk.  Some  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  use.  Reasons  why  pasteurized  milk  is  to  be  preferred. 
A  bottled  supply  advocated.    A  recommendation. 

Sufficient  Supply  of  Wholesome.  Water. 
Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Wilson,  in  introducing  this  discussion, 
will  deal  with  the  following  points:  The  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Distinction  between  the  needs  of  towns  and 
villages.  A  sufficient  supply  under  the  Act  really  means 
a  sufficient  supply  for  purely  domestic  purposes.  The 
theoretical  estimates  of  this  amount  vary.  A  better 
estimate  can  be  obtained  from  the  experience  of  villages 
where  water  is  drawn  from  a  main  through  meters.  These 
show  theoretical  estimates  to  be  exaggerated,  with  the 
result  that  water  schemes  are  made  to  appear  more  unduly 
costly  than  in  practice  they  should  really  prove.  Reasons 
are  given  for  considering  that  a  supply  of  six  gallons  a 
head  as  a  minimum  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
when  water  has  to  be  stored  in  cisterns. 

Naval  and  Military  Section. 
Treatment  Afloat  of  Syphilis. 
The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Surgeon  C.  B.  Bttshe's 
paper : 

,it  (1)  Necessity  for  keeping  all  cases  of  venereal  sores,  and 
some  cases  of  urethral  discharge,  under  regular  observa- 
tion even  after  these  conditions  have  disappeared,  with  a 
view  to  the  detection  of  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  (2)  Necessity  for  sending  "venereal  cases"  to 
accompany  men  wherever  they  may  be  drafted  in  order  to 
inform  medical  officers  of  their  condition,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  treatment  they  have  had.  (3)  The 
term  "  syphilis  "  only  to  be  used  to  mean  constitutional 
syphilis.  (4)  Particular  attention  paid  to  informing  men 
of  the  nature  of  their  disease,  treatment  necessary  for  its 
cure,  ard  its  effect  if  uncured  on  themselves  and  others. 
Printed  rules  to  this  effect.  (5)  When  to  allow  full 
liberty  to  syphilitics.  Benefit  of  routine  weekly  inspec- 
tion of  all  men  suffering  from  syphilis.  (6)  Description  of 
the  administration  of  mercury  by  intramuscular  injection 
as  the  most  serviceable  method.  (7)  Necessity  for  local 
applications  to  active  legions;  value  of  solid  copper 
sulphate  for  this  purpose.  (8)  Marginal  case  notes  written 
in  on  medical  history  sheets. 

Treatment  Afloat  of  Burns. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Staff 
Surgeon  P.  T.  Sutcliffe  in  opening  the  discussion : 
(1)  Remarks  to  be  confined  to  the  more  severe  cases  where 
the  patient  is  landed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  sent 
to  hospital.  (2)  Choice  of  dressing  to  be  made,  with  some 
thought  of  those  who  will  treat  the  patient  when  in 
hospital.  (3)  Forms  of  dressing.  («)  Powders,  short 
remarks  on.  (6)  Oils,  disadvantages  of  (especially  carron) : 
Not  antiseptic;  does  not  absorb  discharges;  requires 
frequent  change  of  dressing  ;  dirty  with  regard  to  linen, 
etc.;  difficult  to  remove  when  other  applications  are 
chosen;  space  occupied  by  is  considerable  in  men  of  war. 
(c)  Lotions,  advantages  of :  Aseptic  and  antiseptic ;  dis- 
charge s  are  absorbed;  requires  less  frequent  change  ;  has 
stimulating  properties ;  space  occupied  is  inconsiderabh ; 
choice  of  lotion.  Remarks  chiefly  on  the  value  of  picric 
acid  as  an  application  and  the  dangers  01  storing.  General 
advice  to  use  lotions  in  preference  to  oils. 


TRIPS   AND   CIRCULAR  TOURS    IN   THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD    OF   EXETER. 

Exeter  is  a  particularly  convenient  tourist  centre;  by 
a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  railway  lines 
radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  following  informa- 
tion is  compiled  so  that  members  may  readily  find  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  seeing  any  particular^part 
of  the  country. 

Tickets  to  all  these  places  (except  the  excursions 
especially  named)  can  be  obtained  (on  production  of 
member's  ticket)  at  a  reduced  rate  for  the  return  journey. 

Bideford,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly. 
Bideford  is  two  hour3   by  rail    from  Exeter,  Clovelly  an 
additional  two  hours  by  coach.    There  is  a  daily  excursion 
by  the  L.  and  S.W.R.  to  Clovelly  via  Bideford  and  thence  by 
coach.     Return  fare  from  Exeter,  including  coach,  8s. 


Lynton,  Lvnmouth,  Woody  Bay,  Wati .bsmf.it. 

Lynton  and  I.ynmr  uth  aie  between  three  and  four  hours 
by  L.  and  S.W.R  from  Queen  St  1  et,  change  at  Barnstaple. 
Watersmeet  and  Woody  B;>y  are  rca>  bed  by  walking  or 
driving  from  Ljnmouth.  There  is  an  excursion  by  the 
L.  and  S.W.R.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Return  fare  from  Exeter,  5s.  3d, 

A  special  coaching  trip  to  Lynton,  starting  from 
Dulverton  and  passing  ovtr  some  of  the  most  wild, 
beautiful,  and  romantic  parts  of  Exmoor,  will  be  arranged 
if  there  are  sufficient  members  and  their  friends  to  make 
up  a  coaching  party.  The  return  journey  from  Lynton 
would  be  made  by  rail.  This  will  allow  about  two  hours 
to  see  Lynmouth. 

Seaton  and  Lyme  Regis. 

Seaton.—  L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Seaton 
Junction.     One  hour  by  rail  from  Exeter. 

Lyme  Regis.— L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at 
Axminster.     One  and  a  half  to  two  hours  from  Exeter. 

These  places  are  7  miles  apart,  and  the  well-known 
Landslip  is  between  the  two. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  a  circular  tour  from  Exeter, 
which  may  be  taken  either  from  Seaton  to  Lyme  or  vice 
versa,  passengers  finding  their  own  way  between  the  two 
places.    Fare,  2s.  6d. 

Exmooth  and  Budleigh  Salterton. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  half  an  hour  from 
Exeter. 

Steamer  Excursions. — The  well-appointed  steamers,  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  leave  Exmouth 
daily  for  trips  up  and  down  the  coast.  A  time-table  of 
these  excursions  will  be  placed  in  the  Reception  Room. 
A  steam  launch  makes  frequent  journeys  from  Exmcuth 
to  Starcross. 

Ottery  St.  Mary  and  Sidmouth. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Sidmouth 
Junction.     Both  places  are  about  one  hour  from  Exeter. 

The  Collegiate  Church  at  Ottery  is  a  fine  old  church, 
and  is  a  half-  scale  copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Starcross,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Newton  Abbot, 
Torquay,  Paignton,  Dartmouth,  and  Totnes. 

There  are  frequent  trains  from  St.  David's  Station 
(G.W.R  )  to  these  places. 

A  steam  launch  to  Exmouth  meets  most  of  the  trains 
at  Starcross.  This  makes  a  short  circular  land  and  sea 
trip,  members  returning  by  rail  from  Exmouth  if  preferring 
to  do  so. 

Dartmouth  can  be  taken  en  route  by  three  different  cir- 
cular trips  as  under. 

1.  Rail  to  Dartmouth,  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Dart  to 
Totnes,  returning  to  Exeter  by  rail  or  vice  versa  according 
to  tide.    Fare,  inclusive  of  steamer,  3s.  9d. 

2.  To  Kingsbridge  by  rail,  Kingsbridge  (via  Torcross 
and  Slapton  Sands)  to  Dartmouth  by  coach,  thence  by  rail 
to  Exeter.    Fare,  inclusive  of  coach,  5s.  6d. 

3.  Sea  trip  by  steamer  from  Exmouth  to  Dartmouth. 
At  Torquay,  Dr.  Courtenay  Dunn  (Fair  View),  offers  to 

secure  lodgings  for  members  who  write  to  him  enclosing 
a  stamped  envelope ;  accommodation  can,  he  states,  be 
obtained  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dartmocr  Coaching  Drives. 

1.  A  circular  tour  by  G.W.R.  to  Moreton  Hampstead, 
thence  across  Dartmoor  to  Prince  Town  by  coach,  re- 
turning by  rail  via  Plymouth.  This  trip  opens  up  some 
of  the  choicest  scenery  in  Devonshire,  passing  across  the 
centre  of  Dartmoor  and  bringing  under  notice  well  known 
places  of  moorland  interest,  amongst  which  are  Wistman's 
Wood,  Two  Bridges,  Dartmeet,  Crocken  Tor,  Grimspound 
and  Prince  Town.  The  tour  is  made  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday.     Inclusive  fare,  8s.  6d. 

2.  Circular  trip  by  G.W.R.  to  Ashburton,  thence 
through  the  Buckland  and  Holne  Chase  drives  to  Prince 
Town  Convict  Prison  and  enabling  visitors  to  see  the  fine 
stone  avenues  above  Merivale  Bridge  on  the  way  back  to 
Tavistock, returning  thence  by  L.  and  S.  W.R.toExeter.  This 
drive  is  considered  to  pass  through  some  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  Dartmoor  scenery.  The  tour  can  only  be  made  if 
there  are  sufficient  Lumbers  to  make  a  brake  paity. 
Members  anxious  to  make  the  excursion  will  be  requested 
to  place  their  names  on  a  list  in  the  Reception  Room. 
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3.  There  are  daily  coaching  diives  over  Dartmoori 
starting  from  Newton  Abbot  and  Bovey  Traeey.  These 
drives  take  in  Hay  tor  Rocks  (1,500  ft),  Bohemian's  Nose 
Rock,  the  Logan  Stone,  Manston  and  Becky  Falls.  One  of 
these  drives  is  well  worth  making. 

4.  Dartmoor  Convict  Prison— Dr.  Dyer,  P.M.O.,  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  show  thirty 
members  over  the  convict  prison,  and  has  kindly  offered 
to  show  round  the  prison  ten  members  on  the  Wednesday, 
ten  on  Thursday,  and  ten  on  Friday,  and  to  provide  tea 
afterwards.  To  reach  the  prison,  a  circular  tour  by  rail  to 
Ashburton,  thence  by  coach  through  the  Holne  Valley 
and  aciosj  Dartmoor  to  the  prison,  returning  via  Tavistock 
to  Exeter,  has  be  en  arranged  if  sufficient  numbers  apply, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Reception  Room. 

5.  Dartmior  Sanatorium  (near  Chagford).— Dr.  A.  Scott 
Smith  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  members  interested  in 
sauatoriums  and  anxious  to  view  this  sanatorium. 
Wagonettes  will  meet  motor  bus  (L  and  S.  W.R.)at  Chagford 
and  drive  members  to  the  sanatorium,  and  they  will  be 
provided  with  luncaeon  and  tea.  Notice  will  have  to  be 
given. 

6.  Didivorthy  Sanatorium. — Tr.e  Committee  of  this 
sanatorium  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  membeis  interested 
in  sanatoriums.  Carriages  will  take  them  from  Brent 
Station  (G.W.R.),  and  a  light  luncheon  will  be  provided. 
Notice  will  have  to  be  given. 

Exmoor  Coaching  Excursions. 

As  there  are  no  circular  excursions  over  Exmoor  by  the 
railway  companies,  coaching  expeditions  can  only  be 
arranged  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members  and 
their  friends  to  make  a  coaching  party.  Exmoor  is  the 
country  of  the  Doones  and  the  home  of  the  wild  stag. 
The  wildness  and  loneliness  of  this  vast  expanse  of  hilly 
country  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  cwn,  and  is  well  worth 
seeing.  The  railway  journey  to  Dulverton,  whence  the 
coach  drives  start,  passes  up  the  lovely  Exe  Valley. 
Dulverton  is  reached  by  Great  Western  Railway  from 
St.  David's  Station. 

BOSCASTLE    AND   TlKTAGEL. 

There  is  a  daily  cheap  excursion  to  these  interesting 
places  by  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway.  The 
tour  is  taken  by  rail  to  Camelford,  thence  by  coach  or 
char- a  banc  to  Boscastle  and  Tintagel,  returning  to 
Camelford.  The  drive  passes  through  delightful  scenery 
with  excellent  sea  views  throughout,  and  visits  the  strange 
old  world  harbour  of  Boscastle  and  the  sequestered  glen 
and  waterfall  of  St.  Nighton,  the  iabled  trysting  place  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fare,  including  coach 
drive,  5s. 


Palings  of  %vwxtbts  &  Bibisions. 

[The  proceedings  of   the  Division*    and    Branches   of   the 
Association    relating    to   Scientific    and   CLiiical    Mi 
when    reported   by   the   Honorary   Secretaries,    are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


BATH  AND  BRISTOL  BRANCH: 

Bath  Division. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bath  Division  was  held  at  the 

Royal  L'nited  Hospital  on  June  28th,  Mr.  Beaumont  in 

the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentlemen  wereeleeted 
office-bearers :  Chairman,  Mr.  Lace ;  Vioe-Chairman,  Mr. 
Beaumont;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Beath ; 
Re-elected  Member*  of  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Briscoe, 
Mr.  Lire,  Dr.  Bymona,  Dr.  Wigmore :  Newly- elected  Mem- 
bers of  Executive  in  place  of  Rttiri 

Mr. Gobs,  Dr.  Walsh,  Dr.  Preston  Eing,  Dr.  Norburn— (he 
foregoing  members  of  Executive  to  serve  on  Branch 
Council ;  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Card  were  also  elected  as  extra 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Annual  Report  and  Balance  Sheet. — The  annual  report 
and  balanoe  sheet  for  the  past  year  were  then  presented 
and  adopted. 

Annual  Represent  at  ire    Meeting.— It    was   decided   that 


special  matters  referred  to  Divisions  be  voted  upon  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Representative  except  that  concerning 
the  ethics  of  medical  consultation,  upon  which  the 
following  resolution  was  passed.     Resolved  : 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Division,  it  is  undesirable  for 
one  practitioner  to  meet  in  consultation  another  practi- 
tioner who  professes  some  special  peculiar  system  of"  treat- 
ment which  the    proposed   "consultant"    believes  to  be 
fallacious. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Representative  be  instructed  to 
vote  at   the    annual   meeting   in    accordance    with    this 
resolution. 

BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH  : 
Bromsgrove  Division. 
Election  of  Officers  —The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  at  a  meetiDg  held  on  June  26 Lh  :  Chair- 
man. T.  E.  Underbill,  M  D,,  Barnt  Green ;  Vice  Chairman, 
F.  W.  J.  Coaker,  F.R.C.8.,  Bromegrove  ;  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, E.  W.  Parsey,  M  B.,  Gienavon  House,  King's  Norton; 
Representative  for  Representative  Meeting,  Mr.  M .  A  Messiter, 
Dudley. 

BORDER  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

1 NGUSH  Division. 

Tuy.  inaugural  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 

Crown  and  Mitre  Hotel,  Carlisle,  on  Friday,  June  21st,  at 

3.15  p.m. 

■:»,n  of  Chairman  — Dr.  Graham  (Carlisle)  was  elected 
Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Kuies — It  was  resolved  that  the  rules  of  the  old  North 
and  West  Cumberland  Divisions,  with  the  necessary 
verbal  alteration,  be  the  rules  of  the  new  English  Division 
with  the  following  additions  :  (1)  That  the  Branch 
Secretary  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Division  Com- 
(2)  that  the  Division  Executive  Committee  consist 
of  six  members. 

Election  of  Office-bearers. — The  following  office- bearers 
were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Vice- Chairman, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dudgson  (Workington);  Honorary.'  Secretary. 
Mr.  Norman  Maclaren  (Carlisle);  Representative  to  the 
Representative  Meetings,  Dr.  Harrison  Mitchell  (Cocker- 
mouth)  :  Representatives  on  the  Branch  Council,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Crerar  (Maryport),  Dr.  Donald  (Carlisle).  Dr.  Edington 
(.Penrith),  Dr.  Penny  (Cockermouth) ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Barnes  (Carlisle),  Dr.  Bowser  (Penrith),  Dr. 
Burnett  (Keswick),  Dr.  Crerar  (Maryport),  Dr.  Doughty 
(Dalston),  Dr.  G.  B.  Muriel  (Whitehaven). 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 

Glasgow  North- Western  Division. 

The   annual   meeting  of  this   Division   was  held  in  the 

Board  room,  Western'  Infirmary,  on  Tuesday,  June  25th, 

at  8  45  p  m.,  Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh,  M.V.O.,  presiding. 

Confirmation    of   Minutes. — Tne     minutes    of    the    last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Report    of    Representative. — Dr.    Caskik     gave    a    very 
interesting    and    instructive    report    of    the    Meeting  of 
Representatives  at  London  in   May.     His   report  helped 
members    to    understand    the  clauses    of    the  pro] 
Charter. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentleuae: 
elected  office-bearers  and  members  of  tbe  Committee  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Dr.  D.J.  Mackintosh,  M.V.O.; 
Vice-chairman,  Dr.  J.  Galbralth  Connal :  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  George  Burnside  Buchanan ;  Representative 
for  Representative  Meetings,  Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh,  JI.V.i  '  : 
Representatives  on  Branch  Council.  Dr.  Mackintosh  and 
Dr.  Buchanan ;  Executive  Committee,  I'rs.  Win.  ( 
A.  Thomson  Campbell,  J.  Donald,  J.  C.  Edmiston, 
A.  G.  Hay,  John  Morton,  Daniel  McNlcol,  and  Thoa. 
Richmond. 


DUNDEE  BRANCH. 
The    annual    meeting    was    held  at  the   Dundee   Royal 
Infirmary,  May  10th,  at  3  30  p.m. 

Confirmation    of     Minute-; — The    minu  last 

meeting  were  confirmed. 

Election    of    Officers.— The   following    gei. 

.   officers   tor   the  ensuing   year:    President    G.   B. 
Marshall  (Dundee);  President  elect,  G.  A.  Peterkin  (Porter); 
Patt- President,  Q.  0.  Dickson  (Carnoustii 
M.  ':■'.  Anderson  (Dundee),  D.  Laing  (Arbroath);  Honorary 
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Treasurer,  D.  M.Greig  (Dundee);  Council,  J.  Broom  (Kirrie- 
muir) (elected  1906),  A.  J.  Duncan  (Dundee)  (elected  1906), 
R,  Soutar(Montrose)  (elected  1906),  H.  0.  Colnian  (Droughty 
Ferry),  Q.  Halley  (Dundee),  W.  Malcolm  ;  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, R.  C.  Buist  (Dundee),  A.  1'.  Low  (Dundee). 

Treasurer's    Report. — The  Treasurer's    report    was   pre- 
sented as  follows : 

1905. 

Cash  in  hand     £12    1    2 

Per  General  Secretary 21  12    6 


Hire  of  rooms 

Postages 

Sscretaries'  expenses  ... 

Printing,  etc 

Clinical  meeting 


Credit  balance  for  1905 


Cash  in  hand     

Per  General  Secretary 


Secretaries'  expenses 

Postages 

Printing,  etc.    ... 


Credit  balance  far  1906 


£33  13 
£2  0 
0  1 
4  19 
11  11 
4    3 


£10   18 
22     1 


£32  19    0 
£2     5    0 


£11     7     1 


£21  11  11 


Other  Business. — The  other  business  consisted  in  receiv- 
ing the  report  of  Representative  Member  of  Council, 
electing  a  Representative  to  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  at  Exeter,  and  nominations  for  representation  of 
the  conjoint  Branches.  At  4  p  m.  there  was  a  clinical 
meeting  and  museum. 

Dinner. — At  6  pm.  the  members  dined  together  in  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  G.  C.  Dickson,  M.D.  (Carnoustie),  President, 
in  the  chair. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Anglian  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical   Association  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Ipswich,  on  Thursday,  June  20th,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance. 

New  Members  — At  the  Council  meeting  the  following 
were  elected  as  members:  R.  E.Pitts,  M.R  O  S.,  L.R.C.P. 
(  Thelmsford),  W.  Redpath,  M.B.Lond.  (Woodbridge), 
S.  Borrodaile  Smith,  M.B.,  B.C.Camb.  (Lowestoft). 

President  elect. — A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  D.  G. 
Thomson,  of  Norfolk  County  Asylum,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 
accepting  the  office  of  President-elect  of  the  Branch. 

Autumn  Meeting. — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  autumn 
meeting  at  Cromer  at  the  end  of  September. 

Luncheon. — Luncheon  was  afterwards  provided  in  the 
library  of  the  Town  Hall  by  kind  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect (Dr.  R.  W.  Brogden).  Some  fifty  members 
partook  of  luncheon,  and  the  Mayor  of  Ipswich  (Mr.  W. 
Or  ford  White)  was  also  present  as  a  guest. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — At  the  general  meeting,  which 
was  held  after  luncheon,  the  minutes  of  the  last  [meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Report  of  Council. — Tne  following  report  of  Council  was 
presented :  The  Council  have  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
Branch  is  iu  a  prosperous  condition.  Twenty- three  new 
members  have  b?en  elected.  There  are  420  members  in 
the  Branch,  exclusive  of  Associate  members  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Southend  on  June  26th,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Olough  Waters.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended  and  was  most  successful.  Luncheon  was 
given  by  the  President,  and  was  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  members  and  friends,  including  the  Mayor  of 
Southend  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  The  President 
addressed  the  members  on  Immediate  Treatment  in 
Fractures,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  was  accorded  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper.  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  kindly  gave  an  address  which  was  much 
appreciated.  The  Council  desire  to  express  their  warm 
thanks  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clough  Waters  for  their  unbounded 
hospitality  to  every  one  present,  and  also  to  the  Southend 
Division  for  the  way  in  which  they  carried  out  the  arrange- 
ments. The  autumn  meeting  was  held  at  Felixstowe  on 
October  4th.  Interesting  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Sinclair 
Holden,  Dr.  Hawell  (Felixstowe),  and  Dr.  Pringle (Ipswich). 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  Ipswich  on 


March  7th  for  the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the 
Division.  The  work  of  the  Division  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. Many  papers  dealing  with  ethical  and  scientific 
subjects  have  been  read,  and  much  excellent  work  has 
been  done.  The  spring  meeting  was  held  at  Witham  on 
April  9th.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Curl  and  Dr. 
Penry  Rowland.  The  Council  wish  to  express  their 
thanks  to  Dr.  Gimson,  of  Witham,  for  his  kindness  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  annual  meeting 
in  1908  should  be  held  at  Harwich,  and  that  Dr.  Thomson, 
of  the  Norfolk  County  Asylum,  should  be  invited  to 
become  president.  Dr.  Thomson  has  replied  in  a  kind 
letter  accepting  the  honour.  A  grant  of  £10  was  given  to 
the  South  Wales  Fund  to  help  the  petitioners  in  their 
fight  with  the  Miners'  Committee  of  Ebbw  Yale. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
elected  for  1907-8  :  President,  Dr.  R.  W.  Brogden,  Ipswich; 
President-elect,  Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson,  Norfolk  County 
Asylum,  Thorpe,  Norwich  ;  Vice- Presidents,  H.  B.  Walker, 
Esq.  (Lowestoft),  S.  J.  Barton,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Norwich),  A. 
Olough  Waters,  Esq.,  M.B.  (Southend);  Secretary  for  Esse.r, 
Dr.  B.  H.  Nicholson  (Colchester) ;  Secretary  for  Norfolk, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (Norwich);  Secretary  for  Suffolk,  Dr.  J. 
Gutch  (Ipswich) ;  General  Secretory  and  Treasurer,  Dr. 
B.  H.  Nicholson  (Colchester);  Members  of  the  Central 
Council,  E.  G.  Barnes,  M  D.,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S. 
(Norwich). 

Financial  Report. 


Capitation  grants  received 
from  General  Secretary  82  18 

Balance  in  hand,  Decem- 
ber 3lst,  1905        39  15 


Dr.  £  s. 

Capitation  grants  to  1"\  1 
sions 39  12 

11  ire  of  rooms         1    1 

Grant  to  Secretary  for  ex- 
penses       ..         21  33 

Dr.  Nicholson's  travelling 
expenses    2    7 

Mr  H.  A.  Ballance's  travel- 
ling expenses      0  16 

Dr.  Guteh's  travelling  ex- 
penses          0  18 

Balance  in  hand,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1S06       56    4 


Introduction  of  New  President. — The  President  (Dr. 
Clough  Waters)  introduced  Dr.  R.  W.  Brogden,  of  Ipswich, 
as  President  for  the  year  1907-8. 

President's  Address. — Dr.  Brogden  having  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  delivered  his 
presidential  address  on  appendicitis. 

Papers. — Dr.  Hollis  (Woodbridge)  read  a  paper,  Notes 
on  nine  cases  of  prostatectomy  ;  Dr.  Mullock  (Southwold), 
Notes  on  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis  in  which  the  patient 
underwent  ten  major  operations. 

Cases. — The  following  cases  were  shown  :  Dr.  R.  W. 
Brogden  (Ipswich):  (1)  Abdominal  tumour,  (2)  transposi- 
tion of  viscera.  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  F.R.C.S.  (Norwich)  : 
Case  of  facial  paralysis,  treated  by  anastomosis  of  the 
facial  and  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  in  connexion  with 
this  exhibited  a  series  of  temporal  bjnes,  normal  and 
pathological,  to  illustrate  its  surgical  relationship,  and 
the  operations  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  compli- 
cations of  middle-ear  disease.  Dr.  Hollis  (Woodbridge): 
Case  of  cerebral  tumour.  Dr.  Gutch  (Ipswich) :  Case  of 
cerebral  tumour.  Mr.  J.  Staddon  (Ipswich) :  Case  of 
pseudohypertrophic  paralysis.  Dr.  Caie  (Bury  St. 
Edmunds):  Two  cases  of  pseudohypeit'ophie  paralysis  in 
brothers.  Mr.  A.  Y.  Pringle  (Ipswich) :  (1)  Case  cf  con- 
genital dislocation  of  both  patellae,  (2)  ca-e  of  congenital 
hip  disease  treated  by  Lorenz's  method.  Mr.  S.  O.  Eades 
(Ipswich):  Case  of  heart  d isease. 

Specimens.— Dr.  H.  H.  Brown  (Ipswich):  Specimen  of 
malignant  disease  of  colon.  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  : 
Specimens  of  temporal  bone.  Dr.  Gurcn  (Ipswich): 
Vesical  calculus  from  child,  aged  2  years  Dr.  Chichester 
(Colchester):  Vesical  calculus.  Dr.  W.  W.  Sinclair 
(Ipswich):  Twelve  specimens  illustrative  of  diseases  of 
the  eye. 

Microscopic  Specimens. — Dr.  Brown  (Ipswich):  Illustra- 
tive of  blood  diseases.  Dr.  Havell  (Felixstowe) :  Illus- 
trative of  phagocytosis. 

Water-colour  Drawing. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Hatch, 
F.R  C.S.  (Norwich) :  Pictures  of  mycetoma  or  fungus  foot 
of  India. 

Tea— Subsequently  afternoon  tea  was  served  by  kind 
invitation  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Brogden,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gutch,  at  12,  Lower  Brook  Street. 
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Exhibition  of  Instruments,  etc. — Instruments  were  shown 
by  Down  Bros. ;  drugs  by  Burroughs,  Wellcome  and  Ce. : 
plasters,  etc.,  by  Seabury  and  Johnson. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH. 
The  seventy-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  University 
of  Manchester,  in  the  Medical  School  Buildings,  on 
Thursday,  June  20th  ;  150  members  and  several  visitors 
were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  at  2  p.m.  by  Dr. 
Wolstenholme,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  retiring  President,  Sir  James 
Barr.     The  usual  routine  business  waB  transacted. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President-elect,  Dr.  C.  J.  Renshaw;  Viae- President!,  Dr.  Karl 
G?ros8mann  and  Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley ;  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Larkin;  Auditors,  Dr.  A.  W.  German  and  Dr.  S.  J. 
Palmer. 

Next  Annual  Meeting. — Altrincham  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Alterations  of  Branch  Laws.—  Certain  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Branch  laws,  proposed  by  the  Council, 
were  agreed  to. 

The  late  Dr.  Dreschfeld. — A  vote  of  condolence  with  the 
family  of  the  late  Dr.  Dreschfeld  was  unanimously 
passed. 

Votes  of  Thanks. — Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the 
retiring  President,  to  the  office-bearers,  representatives, 
and  members  of  the  late  Council,  and  to  the  auditors. 
Also  to  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Manchester  for 
permission  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  University  build- 
ings, and  to  the  A'ice-Chancellor  and  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  for  their  kind  assistance. 

President's  Address.—The  new  President  (T.  Arthur 
Helme,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.E.),  delivered  an  eloquent 
and  suggestive  address  entitled  ■'  The  Unborn  Child,  its 
Care  and  its  Rights,"  and  was  unanimously  accorded  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Tea. — At  4  o'clock  the  members  were  entertained  to 
afternoon  tea  by  the  President  and  the  local  members. 

Scientific—  From  4  15  to  6.15  the  members  greatly 
enjoyed  the  following  excellent  scientific  programme: 
—4  15  p.m.  Histological  Laboratory  (Upper  Floor). 
1.  Demonstrations  by  Professor  Stirling.  Some  optical 
and  other  demons trations  showing :  (i)  Contrast ; 
(ii)  illusions  of  motion — size,  length,  and  direction : 
(iii)  anaglyphs;  (iv)  mistakes  made  by  colour  blind  per- 
sons; (v)  three-colour  photography  byLumiere;  (vi)  ana- 
lysis cf  ciliary  motion;  (vii)  tropo-stereoecope ;  (viii) 
stereoscopic  view  of  the  fibres  of  the  h<=art  of  a  frog; 
(ix)  eyes  of  owl  and  spider;  (x)  mixing  of  colour  sensa- 
tions: (xi)  enlarged  section  of  retina;  (xii)  heart  in 
systole  and  diastole.  2.  Demonstrations:  (i)  The  his- 
tology of  the  special  sense  organs,  by  Dr.  J.  Cameron: 
(ii)  nerve  tracts  and  fibres,  by  Dr.  D.  Orr  ;  (iii)  micro- 
organisms in  nerve  tissues,  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Rows  ;  1 iv  1  stain 
ing  of  cord  degenerations  by  the  safranin  method,  by  Dr. 
N  J.  H.  Gavin  ;  (v)  specimens  illustrating  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Williamson;  (vi)  specimens 
illustrating  the  pathology  of  cerebro-  spinal  meningitis,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Sellers;  <vii)  slides  illustrating  blood 
diseases,  by  Dr.  E.  IM.  Brockbank  and  Dr.  C.  Mkllnd; 
(viii)  preparations  showing  Spirochaeta  pallida,  by  Dr.  a. 
Cork;  (Ix)  specimens  of  sarcoma  of  the  liver,  by  Dr. 
Craven  Moore;  (x>  a  method  for  the.  physiological 
standardizing  of  the  digitalis  group,  by  Professor  R.  B 
Wild  and  Dr.  C.  S.  O'Neill;  (xi)  the  Roth-Drager-Erohne 
oxygen-chloroform-ether  apparatus,  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson.  The  above  preparations  were  on  view 
during  the  whole  afternoon  after  2  p.m.— 4  45  p.m 
General  Theatre.  Demonstrations  by  the  Zeiss  epi- 
diascope of  pathological  specimens,  slides,  and  dia- 
grams, Professor  J.  Lorrain  Smith,  Dr.  C.  Powell 
White,  Dr.  W.  B.  Andkrton,  Dr.  W.  Mair.— 5.15  p.m. 
Communications:  <1)  Dr.  Millioan,  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  maxillary  antrum, 
with  lantern  slides.  The  following  were  omitted  from 
want  of  time;  (2)  Dr.  Mokitz,  on  the  treatment  of  the 
principal  symptoms  and  complications  of  pulmonary 
phthieis;  (3)  Mr.  E  Ktanmork  Bishoi>.  on  the  causation 
Of  gall  stones;  (4)  Dr,  S.  English,  on  the  prevention  of 
pott partum  haemorrhage;  (5)  Dr.  I .anoashibh  showed 
a  series  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 


Dinner. — At  7  o'clock  80  members  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Helme. 
Alter  dinner  a  smoking  concert  was  given,  at  which  about 
100  members  were  present. 

The  Manchester  meeting  will  long  be  remembered  by 
all  who  were  present  as  having  been  a  very  great  success 
— socially,  intellectually,  and  from  a  business  point  of 
view. 


Liverpool  Central  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  June,  Dr.  A.  G.  Gulian, 
Vice-Cbairman,  in  the  chair. 

Election  of  Officers. — In  accordance  with  the  rules,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  and  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Chairman, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gulian  ;  Vice-  Chairman,  Dr.  Hubert  Armstrong  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Barendt ;  JRepresentatives  on  the 
Erar.ch  Council,  Drs.  A.  G.  Gulian  and  F.  H.  Barendt ; 
Divisional  Representative  for  Representative  Meetings,  Dr. 
Francis  W.  Bailey ;  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Bradshaw, 
Palmer,  and  Warrington,  and  Messrs.  Newbolt  and 
stookdale. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  setting  forth  the  work  of  the 
Division  during  the  past  year  was  received  and  adopted. 
This  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Division. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting— The  business  at  the 
forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  of  Representatives  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Divisional  Representative  was  requested 
to  record  his  vote  as  follows  : 

Hospital  Administration  (Supplement,  April  13th,  1907). 
— The  answers  to  the  four  questions  on  p.  190 :  1.  No. 
2.  No.     3.  Yes.     4.  Impracticable. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  (Supplement,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  1907)  —The  answers  to  the  four  questions  on 
p.  74:  1  and  2  subclause  (6)  was  approved  of;  3  and  4,  no 
evidence  forthcoming. 

The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation. — The  recom- 
mendations on  pp.  76  and  77  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Division. 

In  other  matters  the  Representative  would  use  his  own 
discretion  in  recording  his  vote. 

Special  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Bailey  then  com- 
municated his  report  of  the  Special  Representative  Meet- 
ing held  in  London,  May  29th  and  30th,  in  reference  to 
the  draft  Charter.  A  warm  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
given  to  him  for  his  indefatigable  services. 

Combined  Meetings. — In  connexion  with  combined  meet- 
ings of  the  Divisions  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  the 
following  were  appointed  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
regulating  such  combined  meetings :  Drs.  Frank  H. 
Barendt  and  Francis  W.  Bailey,  ex  officio  :  and  Drs.  A.  G. 
Gulian,  W.  B.  Warrington,  and  S.  J.  Palmer. 

Votes  of  Thanks. — The  retiring  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Newbolt,  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Barendt,  were 
awarded  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Division  for  their 
conduct  of  the  proceedings  during  the  past  year. 


Rochdale  Division. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wellington  Hotel  on  July  2nd. 
Dr.  Thorp  was  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Representative  to  Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Bacup,  was  elected  Representative  of  the 
Division  at  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 

This  was  all  the  business  done. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH  : 
Wandsworth  Division. 
Annual  Dinner. 
The  annual  dinner  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Adam 
Chamber  of  the  New  Gaiety  Restaurant,  Strand,  on 
Tuesday,  May  28th,  when  Dr.  Llewellyn  Williams  pre- 
sided over  a  large  gathering.  A  new  departure  was  made 
on  this  occasion,  ladies  being  invited  to  be  present,  which 
was  voted  a  great  success  on  all  hands.  Colonel  A.  N.  L. 
Burne,  Drs.  de  Havilland  Hall,  Risien  Russell,  and  E.  W. 
Goodall,  with  Messrs.  Hicks  and  W.  G.  Spenser,  wire 
present  as  guests  of  the  Division.  The  dinner  was  well 
served  and  was  followed  by  a  capital  programme  of 
music,  etc.,  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Walters,  Miss  G. 
Lewis,  and  Dr.  Gay.  The  loyal  toast  having  been  enthusi- 
astically   honoured,    the    "  Wandsworth     Division "    was 
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proposed  by  Colonel  Borne  and  responded  to  by  the 
Chairm  \x,  after  which  "  The  Ladies  "  were  toasted  by  Dr. 
McManos  in  a  felicitous  speech,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Gay.  After  the  Chairman  and  Secretaries  had  been 
similarly  honoured,  the  toast  of  the  "  Sister  Societies"  was 
given  by  l'r.  Mabtin,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Mackintosh, 
President  of  the  South-West  London  Medical  Society. 
Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  at  1 lates- 
head  on  July  3rd.     Previous  to  the  meeting  the  Division 
entertained  visitors  to  light  refreshments.     The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  President  (Dr.  T.  Beattie). 

Annual  Report  of  Branch  Council. — This  was  taken  in 
sections  and  considered  generally  satisfactory,  except  that 
relating  to  the  Branch  Defence  Fund,  which  was  passed 
"with  regret"  and  on  which  the  President  and  several 
other  members  made  pointed  remarks.  As  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Pres-ident,  the  moral  of  it  seemed  to  be  that 
medical  men  were  unwilling  to  pay  for  what  they  got — 
a  moial  he  was  reluctant  to  draw. 

Report  of  Representatives  on  Central  Council. — On  the 
report  of  the  Representatives  on  the  Central  Council. 
Dr.  Cox  moved  that  the  paragraph,  "  It  is  suggested  to 
group  this  Branch  with  other  three  North-country 
Branches,  an  arrangement  which  will  not  be  to  our 
advantage,"  be  altered  so  that  the  last  few  words  read, 
"  an  arrangement  which  will  require  careful  consideration 
by  the  Divisions."  He  said  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment was  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  size  cf  the 
Council,  which  many  considered  too  big  for  efficiency. 
Now  they  had  a  Representative  Meeting  the  Council  had 
become  purely  an  executive  body,  and  it  was  too  large. — 
The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Cromie  and  carried 
nem.  con. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  :  President,  Dr.  Alfred  Cox  ;  President-elect, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Morison  (West  Hartlepool),  proposed  by 
Dr.  Beattie,  seconded  by  Dr.  Mearns,  and  carried  with 
applause.  Pr.  Morison  thanked  the  meeting  for  his 
election.  Honorary  Secretaries:  Drs.  Hunter  and  Smurth- 
waite  were  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cox,  seconded 
by  Dr.  A.  Green.  Representatives  on  Central  Council:  Drs. 
A.  T.  Wear  and  Smurthwaite  were  declared  elected. 
Extra  Members  of  Branch  Council:  Drs.  Peart  and  J.  W. 
Smith  were  reelected,  and  Dr.  Bunting  was  elected  to 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Morison  becoming  President- 
elect. 

Vote  of  Thfinks  to  Honorary  Secretary — Dr.  Beattie 
then  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary 
secretaries  for  the  arduous  work  done  throughout  the 
year.  As  an  old  secretary  of  the  Branch  he  knew  the 
exacting  nature  of  the  duties,  which  seemed  to  be 
continually  increasing.  This  was  carried  with 
enthusiasm. 

Installation  of  ATew  President. — The  tew  President  (Dr.  A. 
Cox)  then  took  the  chair,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  President.  He  said  he  had  been  a  devoted 
Secretary,  an  excellent  Representative  on  the  Central 
Council,  and  a  no  less  excellent  President,  and  the  Branch 
owed  him  a  great  deal.  This  was  carried  with  acclama- 
tion, and  Dr.  Beattie  responded.  He  said  he  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  duties  as  he  understood 
them  and  so  as  not  to  be  behind  his  predecessors.  His 
ideal  of  the  Association  was  a  high  one  and  would  not  be 
attained  until  every  reputable  member  of  the  profession 
was  a  member  of  it. 

President's  Address —Dr.  Cox  read  his  paper  on  The 
Transformation  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  which 
was  well  received.  On  its  conclusion  Dr.  Todd  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  an  address  which  was 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  addresses  so  far  as  that 
Branch  was  concerned.  Dr.  Mearns  seconded,  and  it 
was  passed  with  acclamation,  with  the  addition  that  it 
should  be  printed  and  circulated  to  the  members  of  the 
Branch. 

Golf  and  Excursions. — Some  of  the  p»rty  then  went  off 
to  golf,  under  the  guidance  of  Drs.  S.  V.  Robinson  and 
Arthur  Green ;  while  the  rest  were  driven  to  Ravens- 
worth  Castle,  where,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Ravensworth, 
they  were  entertained  to  tea  after  being  shown  round  the 
lovely  gardens  and  part  of  the  castle.    The  weather  was 


propititious  so  far  as  weather  can  be  this  year,  and  a  very 

enjoyable  time  was  spent. 

Dinner.— At  7  p.m.  forty  members  from  various  parts  of 
the  Branch  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall,  Gate* head. 
There  were  present  slso.  the  Mayor  of  Gateshead  (Alderman 
Gillies),  the  Town  C!erk(Mr.  W.  Swinburne),  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  (  Mderman  Affleck),  the  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians  (Mr.  G.  Cra'ghill),  and  others.  After  an 
excellent  dinner  the  following  toasts  weie proposed  :  "The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Gateshead,"  proposed  by  Dr. 
Cromie  (Blyth),  responded  to  by  the  Mayor  ;  "The  British 
Medical  Association, "  proposed  by  Alderman  Affleck.  He 
referred  to  the  large  sums  of  morey  spent  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  matters  which  were  quite  as  much  for  the  public- 
good  as  for  that  of  the  profession,  and  declared  that  the 
Association,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  powerful  and  well 
respected  in  so  far  as  it  was  organized.  Dr.  Cox,  in 
responding,  said  that  the  public  did  not  understand  how 
greatly  it  was  indebted  to  a  profession  which,  by  worrying 
the  Legislature,  had  brought  about  such  Acts  as  the  Noti- 
fication of  Infectious  Diseaee  Act  and  others  which  had 
deliberately  cut  off  part  of  the  doctor's  income.  As  a 
citizen  one  rejoiced,  but  as  a  medical  man  one  could 
hardly  prevent  the  silent  tear  over  the  cases  of  typhoid 
and  the  like  which  seemed  to  have  gone  for  ever.  Dr. 
Todd  (Gateshead)  proposed  the  toast  of  "  Our  Guests,"  to 
which  Mr.CRAiGHiLL  responded. 

Presentation  to  Dr.  Cox — Dr.  Beattie  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  The  President,"  and  said  he  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  all  wished  him  most  heartily  happiness, 
health,  and  a  pleasant  year  of  office.  He  had,  however,  a 
most  pleasant  duty  to  perform,  and  that  was  to  present  to 
Dr.  Cox  a  small  token  of  their  esteem.  He  referred  to 
the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  recent  years, 
and  he  said  that  to  Dr.  Ccx  was  due  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  those  changes.  The  Association  in  general 
had  recognized  this  by  placing  him  repeatedly  on  com- 
mittees of  great  importance.  He  had  acted  as  Secretary  of 
the  Branch  for  five  years,  and  had  served  it  on  the  old 
Parliamentary  Bills  Committee  and  the  Central  Council. 
In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Branch  he  had  devoted  so 
much  time  and  energy  that  every  one  realized  that  it 
could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  his  practice  to  some 
extent.  Recognizing  this  and  the  great  services  Dr.  Cox 
had  rendered  to  the  Association,  and  consequently  to  the 
profession  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  his 
colleagues  had  thought  fit  to  present  him  with  some  token 
of  recognition,  and  had  regarded  this  as  a  most  fitting 
occasion  for  such  a  recognition.  Here  Dr.  Beattie  turned 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  President,  said  : 

"  Dr.  Cox,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this  Branch  (and 
I  wish  to  state  further  that  these  presents  are  not  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Branch  only,  subscriptions  having 
been  received  from  members  of  the  profession  from 
Berwick  on-Tweed  to  Cleveland)  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  you  with  this  gold  watch.  It  is  inscribed 
thus: 

Presented  to  Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  J. P.,  together  with  a  cheque,  by 
the  North  of  England  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  recognition  of  his  services  as  their  Honorary  Secretary, 
July,  1907. 

In  addition  I  have  to  present  you  with  a  cheque,  repre- 
senting £150,  which  I  am  sure  will  go  the  way  of  all 
cheques.  In  addition  to  these  presents  to  jourself  I  am 
asked  to  offer  to  your  wife  this  silver  salver,  which  is 
ic scribed  thus : 

Presented  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Cox  on  the  occasion  of  her 
husband's  assumption  of  the  Presidency  of  the  North  of 
England  Branch  B.M  A.  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
Honorary  Secretary. 

It  is  considered  by  the  members  that  Mis.  Cox  has  been 
so  robbed  of  her  husband's  comradeship  by  the  claims  of 
the  profession  that  this  presentation  is  made  to  show  we 
are  remindful  of  her  sacrifices.  On  behalf  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  also  of  the  profession  in  the  North 
of  England  for  whom  you  have  laboured  so  assiduously, 
I  ask  you  to  accept  these  gifts  as  an  indication  of  the 
honour  and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  whole 
local  profession."  [Long  continued  applause,  which  was 
renewed  together  with  musical  honours  when  Dr.  Cox  rose 
to  respond.]     He  said  : 

"  Dr.  Beattie  and  my  dear  colleagues,  this  is  a  very 
proud  occasion  for  me  and  one  I  shall  always  remember, 
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I  caanot,  of  course,  say  that  it  has  come  on  me  as  a  sur- 
prise, for  I  knew  that  the  movement  was  on  foot,  bat  the 
extent  of  it  has  simply  overwhelmed  me.  It  is  beyond 
me  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  your  generosity."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  recognition  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  work  when  one  considered  that  it  was 
done  as  »  hobby  and  a  labour  of  love,  and  had  probably 
been  use!  ll  in  keeping  him  out  o;  mischief.  The  reeogni- 
\i  m  also  removed  one  of  his  favourite  declarations,  which 
was  that  medical  politics  never  paid  aDy  one,  but  after  this 
he  would  have  to  admit  that  they  had  paid  hitn,  both  in 
the  joy  of  work  and  also  in  material  recognition.  He 
thought  of  the  scores  of  workers  for  the  Association  who 
hai  never  had  any  recognition,  and  he  felt  humbled.  He 
assured  Dr.  Bsattie  that  his  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  cheque  were  quite  justified,  and  said  how  much  he 
admired  the  watch,  which  he  would  have  passed  round  for 
inspection  had  he  not  had  his  doubts  as  to  its  return.  As 
to  the  present  for  his  wife,  that  would  be  quite  a  surprise 
for  her,  and  was  a  pure  joy  to  himself.  He  then  referred  to 
the  loyal  and  cordial  way  in  which  bis  own  Division  had 
backed  him  up  in  the  arrangements  for  that  day,  and 
said  that  that  support  by  the  men  who  knew  him  best. 
added  enormously  to  his  pride  and  pleasure.  He  par- 
ticularly wished  to  thank  Dr.  Kimpster  for  the  capital 
arrangements  he  had  made  for  meeting  and  dinner.  He 
also  thanked  his  colleagues,  D.'s.  RobiDSon  and  Green, 
who  had  taken  charge  of  the  golfers — a  most  responsible 
task  from  the  little  he  knew  of  golfers.  He  asked  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Branch  to  convey  their  thanks  to  the 
golf  club,  and  also  to  Lord  Ravensworth,  who  had  so  hos- 
pitably entertained  the  Branch,  the  latter  invitation  being 
rine  to  the  kindcess  of  Dr.  Meams,  a  former  Branch 
President.  He  also  thanked  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  Presentation  Fund,  and  had  added 
one  more  to  his  many  expressions  of  friendship.  He 
concluded : 

"Lastly,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Beattie,  who 
liaa  «poken  so  well  of  me,  and  whose  words  always  have 
so  much  weigat  with  me,  as  with  the  members  of  this 
Branch.  I  followed  him  at  college,  in  the  secretaryship  of 
this  Branch,  and  in  the  presidential  chair.  I  only  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  follow  him  out  of  it  with  as  much  credit. 
1  think  the  Branch,  in  taking  farewell  of  him  as  President, 
will  always  remember  the  work  he  has  done  for  It  and  how 
unostentatiously  he  has  carried  it  through.  Gentlemen, 
again  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  what  has  been  the 
proudest  day  of  ms  life  " 

Tae  Honorary  Secretaries  of  ths  Branch. — Mr.  Ruther- 
ford  Morison  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Branch,  a  toast  which  was  received  very 
heartily,  and  to  walch  Dis.  Hunter  and  Smurthwaite 
responded.  Thus  ended  what  was  by  common  consent  one 
of  the  most  successful  fuac:ioas  ever  held  by  the  Branch. 


NORTH  LANCASHIRE  AND  SOUTH  WESTMORLAND 

BRANCH. 
The   annual  meeting   was    held   at    Furness   Abbey    on 
June   26th.    Dr.   H.   F.   Oldham  took  the   chair,    in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Dr.  Hall. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Members  of  Sratich  Council. — The  Secretary  announced 
that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  members  of 
the  Branch  Council  by  the  Divisions  :— Furness :  J.  Living- 
ston and  T.  F.  Forster.  Kendal :  W.  B.  Cockill  and  P.  F. 
Sturridge.    Lancaster :  H .  F.  Oldham  and  J.  A.  Gilson. 

Election  of  Officers  —Dr.  C.  H.  Hough  was  elected  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Dr.  H.  F.  Oldham  Vice-President. 

Expenses  of  Representatives.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Branch  pay  something  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Divisions  if  it  is  found  that  it  has  power  to 
do  so. 


NORTH  WALES  BRANCH: 

North  Carnarvonshire  and  Anolesea  Division. 
mual  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  Bangor 
on  May  22nd 

Rspresentalive  at  Representative   Meeting. — Dr.  Emyr  O. 
<<angor,  was  unanimously  elected  Representative  of 
Division  at  Representative  Meeting. 

Ethical  Rules.— Ru!<s  V.  (Ethical  Rules)  was  adopted  as 
an  ethical  rule  of  Division. 


Draft  Charter,  eta. — Instruction  was  given  to  the  Repre- 
sentative to  oppose  the  Charter,  and  to  support  that  the 
Referendum,  if  any,  be  sent  to  each  individual  member  and 
not.  to  Secretariss  of  Division.     Passed  unanimously. 

Hospital  Administration. — (Supplement, April  13th,  1907.) 

1.  Yes,  subject  to  local  conditions.     Unanimous. 

2.  Yes.     Unanimous. 

3.  Yes.    Unanimous. 

4.  Yes.     Unanimous. 

5.  None. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children.— (Supplement, 
February  16th,  1907.) 

1.  (a)  No.     Unanimous. 

(6)  .According  to  local  circumstances.     Unanimous. 
(r)  According  to  local  circumstances.     Unanimous. 

2.  Not  prepared  to  advise  at  present.    Unanimous. 

3.  No.     Unanimous 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Consultation. — Generally  approved  of, 
unanimously. 

Election  of  Officers — The  following  officers,  etc,  were 
elected:  Chairman,  H.  Grey  Edwards,  MI).  (Bangor); 
Vice- Chairman,  R.  Arthur  Prichard,  J  P.  (Conway) ;  Hono- 
rary Secretary,  John  Evans.  M.D.  (2,  Church  Street,  Car- 
narvon ) ;  Representative  for  Representative  Meeting,  Dr.  K  O. 
Price  (Pangor);  Representatives  on  Branch  Council,  John 
Evans,  M.D..  R.  A.  Pritchard  Esq..  J.  R.  Prytherch,  M.B., 
J.  Lloyd  Roberts,  M.B. ;  Executive  Committee.  A  E. 
Carruthers,  MB.,  C.  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  R.  L.  Roberts,  Esq., 
Jobn  R.  Willia-ns,  M.B. 

Paper. — A  paper  entitled  "  Some  Recent  Therapeutical 
Advances  "  was  read  by  Dr.  Grey  Edwards,  of  Bangor. 


SOUTHEASTERN  BRANCH: 
Canterbury  and  Faversham  Division. 
The  members  of  the  Divisions  comprised  in  the  old 
East  Kent  District — that  is,  Ashford,  Canterbury  and 
Faversham,  Dover,  Folkestone,  and  Thanet  Divisions — met 
on  June  27th  at  the  County  Hotel,  Canterbury,  at  3  p.m., 
Dr.  Whitehead  Reid  (Canterbury)  in  the  chair. 

Papers  and  Demonstrations. — Most  interesting  and 
instructive  paoers  were  read  and  demonstrations  given 
by  the  following  gentlemen:  (I)  W.  J.  T^son,  M.D.. 
F  R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Physician,  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone;  (2)  Alexander  G.  R.  Foulerton,  F.R.C.S., 
D.P.H.,  Director,  Bacteriological  Department.  Middlesex 
Hospital,  M.O.H.  to  East  Sussex;  (3)  W.  F.  Hillier, 
M.R.C.S.,  D  P.H..  Pathological  Assistant,  Research 
Laboratory  of  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  subject  of  Dr. 
Tyson's  paper  was  Future  Lines  of  Treatment — their 
Effects  on  the  Profession.  The  paper  dealt  shortly  with 
past  and  present  as  well  as  with  future  lines  of  treat- 
ment. The  introduction  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  and 
the  recognition  of  division  of  labour  among  medical  meii 
were  important  epochs  in  past  treatment.  The  present 
treatment  Dr.  Tyson  spoke  of  under  the  headings  of 
(a)  anaesthesia  (mentioning  the  recent  advances  in  the 
utility  of  local  anaesthetics).  (6)  tuberculosis,  (0)  the  new 
therapeutics,  (d)  the  preventive  treatment  of  cancer, 
gastric  ulcer,  and  of  appendicitis,  and  (e)  the  relationship 
of  milk  to  infantile  disorders.  Looking  to  the  future,  the 
speaker  thought  the  work  of  the  profession  would  be  in 
the  prevention  of  disease  to  our  children ;  the  future  of 
the  profession  lies  in  preventive  medicine.  Dr.  RSid 
while  agreeing  with  Dr.  Tyson  as  to  the  future,  thought 
that  there  would  always  be  work  for  the  surgeons. 
Referring  to  the  advances  in  local  anaesthetics,  at  the 
request  of  the  meeting  a  member  described  the  removal 
of  a  large  growth  from  the  thyroid  of  a  woman  recently 
performed  by  himself  under  local  anaesthesia  (eucaine 
and  adrenalin).  The  operation  lasted  one  and  a  half  hours 
— the  patient  cheerful  throughout.  Pulse  at  commence- 
ment 120,  and  at  the  end  84  per  minute.  In  similar  cases 
he  would  prefer  local  to  general  anaesthesia.  The  subject 
of  Mr.  Foulerton's  address  was  the  Treatment  of  Infective 
Disease  by  Bacterial  Vaccination.  This  proved  a  most 
lucid  and  comprehensive  paper,  which  dealt  with  our 
knowledge  of  immunity  and  its  present  limit,  the  utility 
and  mode  of  action  of  specific  serums  and  bacterial 
vaccines,  special  attention  being  given  to  those  of  value 
to  the  practitioner  as  streptococcic,  staphylococcic,  typh- 
oidal  and  tuberculous.  Several  speakers  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the  most  instructive  address, 
congratulating  Mr.  Foulerton  upon  his  lucidity  in  spite  ot 
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the  necessary  condensing  of  the  paper  owing  to  the  short 
time  given.  Mr.  Hillier  demonstrated  completely  and 
clearly  the  technique  of  the  process  for  determining  the 
opsonic  index  of  the  blood,  using  tubercle  bacilli  as  his 
example.     Specimens  were  also  shown  of  trypanosomata. 

Dinner. — Members  of  the  combined  Divisions  afterwards 
dined  together  at  the  County  Hotel  where  congratulation 
was  expressed  for  the  successful  meeting.  All  Divisions 
expressed  their  desire  for  similar  reunions  in  future 
years. 

Preliminary  Meetings. 

Preliminary  meetings  were  held  as  follows  : 
Canterbury  and  Faversham  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  2  30. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutesof  thelast  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed,  the  annual  report  submitted 
and  approved. 

Election  of  Officer;. — The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
Chairman,  Dr.  S.  R.  Alexander  (Faversham) ;  Vice- 
Chairman.  Mr.  M.  T.  'Williams  (Canterbury);  Representa- 
tive at  Representative  Meetings,  Dr.  W.  Go3Se  (Sitting- 
bourue) :  Representative  on  Branch  Council,  Dr.  Henehley 
(Canterbury);  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  T. 
Barrett  Heggs  (Sitlingboume);  Committee,  (1)  Dr.  White- 
head Reid  (Canterbury),  (2)  Mr.  Dudley  Garrett  (Faver- 
sham),  (3)  Dr.  C.  J.  Evers  (Faversham),  (4)  Mr.  G.  P. 
Selby  (Tevnham),  (5)  Mr.  F.  Noble  (Sittingbourne), 
(6)  Mr.  J.  W.  Hayward  (Whitstable). 

Votes  of  Thsmks.—A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
retiring  officers  for  their  services,  especial  thanks  being 
expressed  to  Dr.  Henehley,  the  late  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  for  his  excellent  services  for  several  years. 

Proposed  Amalgamation  with  Ashford  Division. — With 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  amalgamating  with  the 
Ashford  Division,  which  was  to  be  discussed,  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Ashford  Division  stating  that  Division's 
entire  disagreement  with  the  proposal.  No  discussion 
therefore  took  place. 

Canterbury  and  Faversham  and  Thanet  Divisions. 

A  combined  meeting  of  these  Divisions  was  held  at  2.50 

Election  of  Representative  at  Annual  Representative 
Meeting. — The  business  of  electing  the  joint  Repress  rota- 
tive for  Representative  Meetings  was  the  only  matter 
before  the  combined  Divisions.  Dr.  Wm.  Gosse  (Sitting- 
bourne)  was  unanimously  re-elected,  with  Dr.  Street 
(Thanet)  as  his  deputy. 


Chichester  and  Worthing  Division. 
The    anr.nal    meeting    was    held    at  the   Norfolk   Hotel, 
Arundel,  on  Thursday,  June  13th.    Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson, 
Chairman  of  the  Division,  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

ivatr  Place  of  Meeting — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Chichester  in  the  autumn. 

Election  of  Officers  — The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year :  Chairmnn,  Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson ; 
Vice-Chanman,  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckell ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Dr.  H.  C.  L.  Morris;  Representative  on  Branch  Council,  Dr. 
W.  Eustace ;  Representative  at  Representative  Meeting,  Mr. 
H.  Elliot-Blake  ;  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Cameron, 
Ellio;-Blake,  Eustace,  Ewart,  and  Hinds. 

Election  of  a  Medico-Political  Committee — It  was  decided 
that  a  Medico- Political  Committee  should  be  formed  from 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  rules  should  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  and  sent  round  to  every  member 
before  the  next  meeting. 

Matters  Referred  to  the  Division. 

Ethicui  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation. — The  Central 
Ethical  Committee's  recommendations  were  considered 
and  approved  of. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  — This  subject  wa3 
discussed,  and  the  specific  questions  referred  to  the 
Divisions  were  carried  ss  follows :  1.  The  inspection 
should  be  assigned  to  specially  appointed  medical  officers. 
3.  There  is  evidence  that  this  abuse  takes  place  in  the 
towns  where  there  are  hospitals.  4.  No  steps  have  been 
taken. 

Contract  Practice. — This  subject  was  discussed,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  carried : 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  a  member  of  this 
Division  holding  a  contract  appointment  and  the  party  or 


Earties  with  whom  the  contract  is  held,  the  member  shall 
ave  the  power  to  inform  the  Medico-Political  Committee 
of  such  dispute,  and  while  the  matter  is  under  considera 
tloa  by  the  said  Committee    no  other  member  of  this 
Division  shall  accept  the    appointment   if    vacant,    nor 
subsequently,    without     the    approval    of    the    majority 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Division. 
Paper. — Mr.  Elliot- Blake  read  notes  on  Novel  Additions 
to     Armamentarium     Medieum,    Armamentarium    Chy- 
micum,  Armamentarium  Chirurgijum    in   Awkward  and 
Common  Conditions. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  OF  IRELAND  BRANCH. 
A  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  in  the  Council  Chamber, 
Town  Hall,  Clonmel,  on  June  19th,  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
Dr.  J.  V.  Ryan,  M.B.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Apologies  for  Non-attendance — Apologies  were  received 
from  five  members. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  approved,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Hospital  Adminstration. — The  following  answers  to  ques- 
tions submitted  to  Divisions,  proposed  by  Dr.  Lafj  an. 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Shee,  were  passed  nem.  con. — No.  1  : 
That  there  should  continue  to  be  compulsory  payment,  by 
patients  able  to  piy,  not  only  for  their  hospital  attendance 
but  also  for  their  medical  attendance,  in  all  hospitals-  other 
than  fever  hospitals.  No.  2  :  No.  No.  3  :  Yes.  No.  4  : 
Yes. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation.— It  was  proposed 
hy  Dr.  William  Shee,  seconded  by  Dr.  Dahley  Wynne, 
and  unanimously  resolved : 
That   the  recommendations  of  the   Central  Eihioal   Com- 
mittpe  dta'iDg  with  the  aspects  of  meoical  consultation 
be  adopted  by  this  Branch. 
Paper. — Dr.   Jellett    read  a   paper  on  retinitis    pro- 
liferans,  and  exhibited  drawings. 

Discussion — Afterwards  a  discussion  took  place  on 
infective  parotitis. 

Clonmel    Meeting. — It     was     moved     by     Dr.    Laffan, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Wynne,  and  uuanimously  resolved  : 
That  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  be  the  fixed  day,  which 
if    not   found    suitable,    the    Chairman    and    Honorary 
Secretary  to  arrange  day  of  meetirig  there. 
Locum    Tenents  —  Proposed     by     Dr.    Wm.    Shee,     and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Qtjirke  : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Branch  no  member  should  act  bs 
locum  tenent  in  any  public  appointment  against  thi 
or  contrary  to  the    nomination  of  the  member    holdint 
the   appointment    for   which  a  temporary  substitute    is 
required. 
Vote  of  Thanks. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Carey,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Mackesy  : 
That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to  Mayor 
and   Corporation    of   Clonmel    for    loan    of   the   Council 
Chamber  for  the  occasion  of  our  meeting. 

Vote  of  Sympathy.— It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Carey,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Wynne: 

That  the  members  of  this  Branch  hea, rd  with  deep  regret  of 

theuutxpected  demise  of  the  late  Dr.  Kennefickof  Clonmel, 

and    beg   to   tender    to    his   family    their    most  sincere 

sympathy. 

Dinner. — The  business  having  concluded,  twelve  members 

adjourned  to  Hearne's  Hotel,  where  an  excellent  dinner 

was  served. 


ULSTER  BRANCH: 

PORTADOWN    AND   WEST    DOWN    DIVISION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  June 
21st,  in  Newry,  at  4  pin,  Professor  Anderson,  M.D.,  Yice- 
Chairman,  presiding.     An  apology  for  unavoidable^ 
wa3  received  from  Dr.  Fergus,  Chairman  of  Division. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  prc-\  ious 
meeting  were  passed. 

Honorary  Secretary's  Report.— The  Secretary  made  his 
report,  showing  that  the  number  of  the  members,  70,  is 
the  same  as  last  year,  and  that  he  has  £4  lis.  3d,  in  hand. 

The  late  Dr.  O'Hara.—A.  letter  of  condolence  10  the 
mother  and  friend  3  of  the  late  1'r.O'Hara.  who  recently  died 
of  typhus,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Agnlw,  seconded  by  Dr. 
S.  E.  Martin,  and  most  sympathetically  spoken  to  by  1  *. 
Beamish  and  the  Chairman,  and  ordered  to  be  sent. 
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Representative  Meeting. — The  Representative  gave  the 
repoit  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  their  respective  offices  for  the  ensuing 
year: — Chairman,  Dr.  Beamish,  J.P.  ;  Vice- Chairmen,  Dr. 
Sugars  and  Dr.  Frier  ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Singleton 
Darling:  Representative  Dr.  J.  Singleton  Darling;  Member) 
of  Branch  Council,  Drs.  Agnew,  Taylor,  and  Lawless  ; 
Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Deane,  W.  E.  Hadden,  Fergus, 
Smartt,  Graves,  S.  E.  Martin. 

Communications. — Dr.  Deeny  read  a  paper  on  Rupture  of 
the  Uterus,  and  gave  notes  of  a  case  recently  occurring  in 
his  practice  in  which  hysterectomy  had  been  performed  five 
and  a  half  hours  later  by  Dr.  Darling,  with  recovery  of  the 
patient.  Drs.  Palmer  and  Agnew  related  cases  occurring 
in  their  practice.  Dr.  Darling  related  anoiher  case  in 
which  operation  was  refused.  These  were  all  fatal.  He 
commented  on  the  fact  that  in  Dr.  Deeny's  case  uterine 
contractions  were  present  at  the  time  of  delivery.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  T.  B.  Pedlow,  who  made  some  observa- 
tions on  Tubal  Pregnancy,  and  related  a  case  to 
which  he  was  recently  called  in  which  the  period 
had  only  passed  two  weeks  in  a  woman  whose  last 
child  was  5  months  old.  The  woman  was  pulse- 
less. She  lived  but  a  short  distance  from  I.urgan  Infir- 
mary, where  he  t  ad  her  conveyed,  and  Dr.  Darling  operated 
at  once.  The  peritoneum  was  full  of  blood  which  had 
escaped  from  a  ruptured  ovum  not  larger  than  a  filbert  in 
the  tube  close  to  left  cornu.  Both  ovaries  were  cystic.  The 
right,  as  large  as  a  small  orange,  was  removed.  The  cysts 
in  the  left  were,  as  far  as  possible,  punctured  and  part  of 
ovary  removed,  but,  as  the  patient  was  only  22,  the  major 
part  was  left.  Patient  rapidly  recovered.  Dr.  Beamish 
read  notes  of  an  interesting  case  of  recurrent  thrombosis 
of  veins  of  both  lower  and  one  upper  extremity  following 
a  slight  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Professor  Anderson  and 
most  of  the  members  present  discussed  the  cise. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Martin  most  hospitably  entertained  the 
members  at  the  close  of  an  interetticg  meeting. 


YORKSHIRE  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  Dewsbury 
on  Wednesday,  June  26th,  Dr.  Mossop  in  the  chair. 

New  Members. — The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association  :  Drs.  and  Messrs.  Acomb, 
Andrews,  Barnes,  Bonar,  Hallam.  Innes,  Kennedy,  Knaggs, 
Marshall,  Mays,  Nixon,  Rodgers,  Taylor  Smith,  Twigg. 
Walton,  and  Wilson. 

Election  of  Officers  — The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  Dr.  Lee  (Dewsbury);  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Dr.  Bronner  (Bradford);  Representatives  on  the  Central 
Council,  Drs.  Goyder  and  Sinclair  White.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  York,  and  to  ask  the 
York  Division  to  nominate  the  President  elect. 

Increase  of  Expenditure, — The  following  resolution  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Swanson.  seconded  by  Dr. 
Solly : 

The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Branch  v-ish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  tha  Central  Council  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  Association,  and  request  that  steps 
be  taken  to  keep  the  expenditure  of  the  Association  within 
its  income. 

Report  of  Council.— The  report  of  the  Council  was  read 
and  adopted. 

Introduction  of  New  President. —  Dr.  Mossop  resigned  the 
chair  and  introduced  the  new  President,  Dr.  Lee.  who  then 
took  the  chair. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Retiring  President.— Dr.  Goyder  pro- 
posed, and  Dr.  Dyson  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Mossop  for  his  services  as  President  during  the  year.  He 
was  elected  a  permanent  Vice  President  of  the  Branch. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting.— It  was  proposed  and 
seconded  that  the  representatives  of  the  Branch  on  the 
Central  Council  be  requested  to  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  the  Council. 

Central  Emergency  Fund.—  I >r.  Allan  proposed  and  Dr. 
Sinclair  White  seconded  : 

That  the  sum  of  £25  from  the  funds  of  the  Branch  be  sent 
to  the  Centra!  Emergency  Fund  for  the  Kbbw  Vale 
Division. 

Papers.— The  following  papers  were  read  :  I  >r.  Porritt 
<Huddersnpld),  Some  thoughts  on  appendicitis;  Dr. 
Chuuton  (Leeds),  On  the  treatment  of  maniacal  delirium 


of  the  respiratory  centre,  a  rising  pulse-rate  with  falling 
temperature  in  acute  pneumonia,  with  recent  cases;  Dr. 
Gibson,  Psoriasis. 

Next  Meeting. — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  Sheffield. 

Luncheon. — Dr.  Lee  kindly  invited  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  luncheon. 

Dinner. — After  the  meeting  twenty-one  members  dined 
together  at  the  Masonic  Rooms. 


C&~To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Centrol  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than   the  first  post  on   Tuesday. 

1907  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Saturday, 
July  27th,  at  9.30  o'clock  in  the   forenoon. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
on  Saturday,  July  27th,  immediately  after  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  on  Monday, 
July  29th,  at  9.30  a.m. ;  on  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
at  9.30  a.m.  if  required  ;  also  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  at  3.15  p.m.  if  required. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE   COUNCIL, 


April  25th,  1907. 


GUY     ELLISTON,     General  Secretary. 


THE   LIBRARY  OP   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
North  Wales  Branch.— The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Wynnstay  Hotel.  Machynlleth, 
on  Tuesday.  July  16th,  at  3  p.m."  Agenda:  (D  To  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  (2)  To  read  correspondence. 
(3)  To  introduce  President-elect.  ^4)  To  read  financial  state- 
ment for  1906.  (5)  To  receive  the  report  of  the  Branch  Council. 
(6)  To  elect  President  for  1908  9.  (7)  To  tlect  Honorary 
Secretary.  (8)  To  report  the  election  of  Representative  of 
the  Branch  on  the  Central  Council.  (9)  To  report  election 
of  members  on  Brarjch  Council.  (10)  To  select  places  for  the 
intermediate  and  annual  meetings  for  1908.  The  President 
will  deliver  his  address.  The  following  parjers  will  be  read  :— 
Roshton  Parker,  B.S..  F  R  C.S.  :  Case  of  Ununited  Fracture 
of  theHumerus.  W.  B.  Warrington,  M.D.,  FRCP.:  Meningo- 
coccal Cerebro-spinal  Menicgitis,  with  specimens.  H.  Briggs, 
M.B..  F.EC.S.  :  Case  of  Hydatidiform  Mole  followed  by 
Deeiduoma  Malignum.  with  specimen.  H  E.  Jones,  M.R C.S. : 
A  note  on  the  Form  of  the  Auricle.  K.  W.  Monsarrat,  MB., 
F.R.C.S.Ed.:  Some  Clinical  Observations  on  Gall-stone  Disease. 
J.  Howell  Kvans,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.  :  The  Relation  of  Cancer  to 
Certain  Congenital  Lesions.  W.  Blair  Bell,  M.D. :  Retroversion 
of  the  Uterus  and  its  Treatment.  Luncheon  at  2  p.m.  prompt : 
tickets,  3s.  The  Branch  Council  will  meet  at  2.45  p.m.— 
H.  Jones  Roberts,  Llywenarth,  Penygroes,  Honorary 
Secretary. 
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Southern  Branch.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  during  the 
month  of  August  next  the  Branch  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Central  Counoil  of  the 
Association  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  <iroves.  Can- 
didates who  have  been  nominated  each  by  three  electois  in 
writing  must  please  send  their  application  to  me  on  or  before 
August  10th  next—  H.  J.  Manning,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Laverstock  House,   Salisbury. 


HAMPSTEAD  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 
Proposed  Amalgamation  with  the  Xortk  West  London 
Sospital. 
Mr.     Alfred    Craske    (Secretary,    North-West    Loudon 
Hospital,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W.)  writes  :  I  venture  to 
ask  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  the  statement 
which  Dr.  Collingwood  Andrews  is  reported  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  July  6th  to  hive  made  in  his  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Hampstead  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  British  Medical  Association,  on  July  3rd, 
in  reference  to  the  assets  which  the  North-West  London 
Hospital  might  be  expected   to  bring  into   the  proposed 
partnership. 

Dr.  Andrews  would  have  his  supporters  believe  that  the 
only  financial  help  to  be  given  by  the  North-West  London 
Hospital  would  be  "  to  the  extent  of  abjut  £200  a  year  by 
subscribers."  In  this  Dr.  Andrews  is  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  apparently  there  was 
no  one  at  the  meeting  sufficiently  well-informed  to  correct 
the  misstatement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  Committee  is  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  hand  ovtr  investments  and  cash  balance  at 
the  bank  to  the  amount  of  over  £5.500,  with  "  stock  in 
trade,"  which  includes  surgical  instruments  valued  at 
£'400.  Lastytar  (an  average  year)  our  annual  subscrip- 
tions were  £754  ;  donations  (apart  from  the  King's  Fund, 
the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Funds),  £1,128.  Many 
of  these  donations  may  be  regarded  as  regular  income, 
although  they  do  not  appear  under  the  heading  of 
"annual  subscriptions."  The  average  annual  income  for 
the  past  few  years  has  been  nearly  £5,000. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  tire  very  generous  promise  of 
support  from  the  King's  Fund  in  the  event  of  amalgama- 
tion, by  (1)  contributing  for  five  years  the  annual  sum  of 
£1,500;  (2)  guaranteeing  the  rent  of  the  premises  of  the 
North-West  London  Hospital  in  the  Kentisa  To.m  Road 
for  ten  years,  and  paying  the  cost  of  adapting  these 
premises  as  an  outpatient  department  to  the  amount  of 
£2  000. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Hampstead  prac- 
titioners would  suffer  by  the  transaction  is  not  en?  which 
tihould  influence  the  public  in  their  decision.  The  point 
at  issue  is,  Will  these  charitable  institutions,  to  wbieh  the 
public  have  so  generously  subscribed,  be  thereby  bene- 
fited ?  To  the  unprejudiced  mind  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  Both  institutions  will  undoubtedly  in  the 
truest  sense  be  strengthened  and  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
extended. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  carrying  out  a  scheme 
such  as  this  there  will  of  necessity  be  changes  involving 
cases  of  individual  hardship.  This  is  especially  the  case 
here  at  the  North-West  London  Hospital.  But  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  every  one  whose  p.  rsonal  interest 
is  at  stake,  be  he  doctor  or  laymaD,  is  prepared  to  stand 
on  one  side  rather  than  put  the  smallest  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  an  undertaking  which  we  all  beiieve  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  wise  and  beneficent  one. 


$iaiml  att&  JH ilitarn  Jtppmitimgntii 

ROYAL   NAVY  MEDICAL    SERVICE 
The  following  appointments    have    been    made  at  the   Admiralty: 
Edward    J.   Morlky.   Fleet   Surgeon,  to    the    President,    Ju'v   2id: 
Thomas  J.  Crowley.  M  D.,   Fleet  Surgeon, to  the  Ganges,  for  Shotlev 
Barracks,    July   2nd :    Richard    A.    Fitch.   Fleet   Surgeon,  to   the 
Impregnable,   July  2nd  :    Jerome  Barry,  M.D.,  Fleet   Surgeon,  to  the 
Inly  2nd:    Charles   M.   Beadnfm.,    Fleet   Surgeon,  to    the 
president,    additional,  for    three    months'   course    at   West  London 
Hospital.   July  11th  :    Michael   I    Laffan,  M.B.,  Surgeon,    to    the 
',  lent,  temporary  July  4th. 
F.   J.   ayre.  civil  practitioner,   has  been  appointed  Surgeon   aud 
Agent  at  Llantwit.  July  2nd. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
The  notification  regarding  the  retirement  ou  retired  pay  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  L.  Hall,  which  appeared  in  the  Gecefte  of  June  7th, 
is  cancelled. 


ARM)    MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
SURGEON-CAPTAIN  A.  J.  Jones  to  lie  Surgeon-Major.  June  19th. 


INDIAN  MED10AT,  SERVICE 
COLONEL  D.  WrxKTE,  M.B.  (Bengal),  lias  Jjeen  appointed  to  otti.  iate  as 
Du-ector-General,   Indian  Medical  Service,  during  the   abses       01 
leave  of  Surgeon-General  G.  Bomford,  M  0.,  C.I  E. 

The  following  changes  and  trans icrs  in  Die  adii.inistral  u  e  mi  , ii .-.,  1 
stafl  of  the  army  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
■Is:  Surgeon-General  11.  Hamilton,  M.D,  C.B.,  Principal 
Medieal  Officer  late  Northern  Command,  to  be  Principal  Medical 
Othcer2ud (Kauai  Pin. Ii) Division  :  Surgeon-General  VV.  B  Slaughter 
Principal  Medical  Officer  late  Eastern  Command,  to  be  Principal 
Medical  o  Dicer  8th  (Lucknow)  Division:  Surgeon  General  F  W 
Trevor,  M  B  ,  Principal  Medical  Ollicer  late  Western  Command,  to  be 
Principal  Medical  Oflieer  6th  (Poona)  Division. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (Mil. MIA 
Thomas  P.  Thomas  to  be  Lieutenant.  June  18th. 


IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY. 
Sri  KHM  MEKABY  SOBQEOB-LlEUTENANT  W.  F.  L.  A.  iloi.cnoi  1,  M  li  , 
Royal  North  Devon  (Hussars),  resigns  his  commission,  May  31st 

ROYaL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS) 
Si  hoeon  V.a.ior  G.   Todd,    from    the    1st   Durham    Royal  Garrison 
Artillery  (Volunteers),   to   be  Surgeon-Major  2nd  Durham  iSeaham) 
May  29th. 

ROYAL  ENGINEERS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Scriieon-Lieutenant  J.    P.    Stewart,    M.D.,  East   London  (Tower 
Hamlets),  resigns  his  commission,  Mav  28th. 

Ei.ward  C  Kyall,  F.R  C  S  L,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  East 
Loudon  (Tower  Hamlets)  Regiment,  May  28th. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
SUPERS  t  merary  Svrceon-LieutenantW  G.  Maciee,  19th  Middlesex 
(St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's,   Bloomsbury),   to  be  Surgeon-Captain 
remaining  supernumerary,  June  4lh. 

Surgeon  Lieutenant  P.  G.  McReddif.  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Prince  Albert's  (Somersetshire  Light  Infantry),  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, June  4th. 

Supernumerary  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colouel  J.  K.  Anderson,  M.D., 
2nd  (Angus)  Vulunteer  Battalion  the  Black  Watch  <Ko\al  Highlanders). 
Brigade  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Senior  Medical  Officer  the  Black 
Watch  Volunteer  Infantry  Brigade,  is  granted  the  honorary  rank  of 
Surgeon-Colonel,  June  6th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS!. 
RoheutCohi  e  to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  Woolwich  Companies.  Eastern 
Command,  June  1st 

Lieutenant  A.  E.  Kidd.  Black  Watch  Bearer  Company,  to  be  Captain. 
June  12th.  ' 

Lieutenant  S.  H.  House,  M.B.,  Liverpool  Bearer  Company,  to  be 
Captain,  June  3rd. 


Statistics 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  LONDON  DURING  THE  SECOND 
QUARTER  OF  1907. 
In  the  accompanying  table  will  be  found  summarized  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  of  the  City  of  London, 
based  upon  the  Kegistrar-General's  returns  for  the  second,  or  spring. 
quarter  of  the  year.  The  mortality  figures  in  the  table  relate  to  the 
deaths  of  persons  actually  belonging  to  the  various  boroughs,  and  are 
the  result  of  a  complete  system  of  distribution  of  the  deaths  in  insti- 
tutions among  the  several  boroughs  in  which  the  deceased  persons 
had  previously  resided.  The  31.645  births  registered  in  London 
during  the  three  months  under  notice  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  26  7  per  1,000  of  the  population,  estimated  at  4.758.218  persons  in  the 
middle  of  thevear  ;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  each  of  the  two 
precedingyears  the  rate  had  been  27  0  per  1.000,  the  average  rate  in 
the  secoud  quarters  of  the  ten  years  :1897  1906  being  28  5.  The  birth- 
rates last  quarter  ranged  from  14.4  io  the  City  of  Londou.  16.1  in 
Hampstead,  16,3  in  the  Citv  of  Westminster.  17.7  in  Kensington,  and 
20.5  in  Chelsea,  to  31  9  in  Bermondsey,  32  0  in  Shoreditch,  33.1  in.  St. 
Marylebone,  37  3  in  Finsbury,  and  38.0  in  St»pney. 

The  16,625  deaths  of  persons  belonging  to  London  registered  duriog 
last  quarter  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  14  0  per  1.000,  against  14. J, 
13.8.  and  14  2  per  1  000  iu  the  corresponding  period  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  ;  iu  the  second  quarter  of  the  ten  years  1897-1906  the  rate 
averaged  15.3  per  1.030.  The  death-rates  iu  the  several  boroughs  last 
quarter  ranged  from  9  4  in  Hampstead,  10  1  iu  Woolwich,  10  2  in 
Lew  isham,  11.7  in  Wandsworth,  and  12  0  in  Fulham.  to  17  8  in  Holborn. 
18  0 'in  the.Citv  of  Loudon,  18.2  iu  Southwark,  19.0  iu  Finsbury,  and 
20.0  in  Shoreditch. 

During  the  last  quarter  1.857  deaths  were  referred  to  the  principal 
infectious  diseases  ;  of  these,  657  resulted  from  measles.  141  from 
scarlet-fever,  157  from  diphtheria,  675  from  whooping-cough,  33  from 
enteric  fever,  1  from  ill-defined  pyrexia,  aud  193  from  diarrhoea, 
but  not  any  from  small-pox  or  from  typhus.  These  1.857  deaths  were 
equal  to  an  annual  raie  of  1  56  per  1.C00,  against  an  average  rate  of 
1 1>9  in  the  secoud  quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  The  lowest 
death-rates  last  quarter  from  these  principal  infectious  diseases  were 
0.74  in  Hampstead  aud  in  Lewisham.  0.79  in  the  City  of  Londou,  0.84 
in  Woolwich,  and  0.86  in  the  City  of  Westminster:  the  highest  rates 
were  2.07  in  Bermondsey,  2.15  in  Southwark,  2  25  in  Poplar,  2  95  in 
Fiusoury.  and  3.53  in  Shoredit  h.  Measles  showed  the  highest  pro- 
portional fatality  in  Chelsea,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Poplar.  South- 
wark, and  Greenwich  ;  scarlet  fever  in  St.  Marylebone.  Hackney, 
Finshnry.  Shoreditch,  Bethral  Green,  Poplar,  and  Bermondsey : 
diphtheria  iu  Holborn,  Shoreditch,  Poplar.  Rattersea,  and  Greenwich  : 
whooping-cough  iu  Kensington,  Holborn,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  and 
Camberwell ;  "fever"  iu  Hammersmith,  the  City  of  Westminster. 
Stoke  Newlngton,  Finsbury,  Bermoud-ey,  and  Woolwich  :  and 
diarrhoea  iu  Paddiugton,  Fulham,  Chelsea,  Finsbury,  Bethual  Green, 
and  Stepney. 

Duiing  the  three  months  under  notice,  l.f-76  deaths  from  phthisis 
were  registered,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1  41  per  1,000;  in  the  cor- 
responding quarters  of  the  three  preceding  years  the  rates  were  1  57, 
1.53,  and  1.42  per  1.0C0.  Among  the  various  boroughs  the  lowest  death- 
rates  iron,  phthisis  last  quarter  were  recorded  in  Paddiugton,  Ken- 
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Analysis  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  of  the  City  of  London  after  Distribution  of   Deaths 
occurring  in  Public  Institutions  during  the  Second  Quarter  of  1907. 
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sington,  Hampstead,  Wandsworth,  and  Lewisham;  atul  the  highest 
rates  in  the  City  of  London,  Holborn,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch.  and 
Southwark. 

Infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
children  under  1  year  of  ace  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  101  per 
1,000,  against  107,  103,  and  97  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  three 
preceding  years  ;  in  the  second  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1897-1906  the 
rate  averaged  111  per  1.000.  The  lowest  rates  of  infant  mortality  last 
quarter  were  recorded  iu  St.  Marylebone,  Hampstead.  Greenwich, 
Lewisham,  and  Woolwich ;  and  the  highest  rates  in  Chelsea,  St. 
Pancras,  the  City  of  London,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
Southwark.  ^__ 

HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seventy-sis  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  Loudon, 
3,255  births  and  3,853  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  end- 
iug  July  6th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which 
had  been  13.1.  12.7,  and  12.5  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks, 
>va.  again  12  5  last  week  The  rates  in  the  several  towns  ranged  from 
4.1  iu  Walthamstow,  5.2  in  Hornsey,  6.0  in  Northampton.  6.2  in  King's 
Norton,  and  6.8  in  Tottenham  and  in  Bournemouth,  to  18.4  in  Sunder- 
land, 18.5  iu  Bolton.  18  6  in  Bury,  18.9  iu  Blackburn,  19.6  in  Burnley, 
and  20.0  iu  Middlesbrough.  Iu  London  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
11.9  ner  1,000,  while  it  averaged  12.8  in  the  seventy-five  other  large 
towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
'1  1.2  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-sLx  large  towns:  in 
London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.1  per  1.000,  while  in 
live  soventy-iive  other  large  towns  the  principal  infectious  dis- 
eased death-rates  ranging  upwards  to  3.1  iu  Blackburn, 
3.3  iu  Derby.  3.7  in  Bolton,  5  3  in  Wigan,  and  5  4  in  Walsall.  Measles 
a  death-rate  of  1.8  in  Hull,  2  3  in  Bolton.  2.5  in  Derby.  3  5  in 
Wigan.  and  4.9  in  Walsall:  diphtheria  of  1.1  in  Huddersfield; 
whooping-cough  of  1  0  in  Leeds.  1.1  in  Bolton,  1.4  in  Mer thy r  Tydfil, 
L.8ln  Wigan andin  Bury, and  1.9inTynemouth;  and  "fever "  of  i.O in 
The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  and  from  diarrhoea 
showed  no  marked  excess  in  any  ot  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case 

[-pox  was  registered  during  the  week.  The  number  of  1 
fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  2,936,  2,985, 
and  3.022  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to 
3.193  atthe  end  of  last  week  :  501  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the 
igatnst  3S9,  414,  and  422  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 
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§ ststuus   aitft  ^ppmntmntts. 

This  list  or  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
ya'l  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 
ABERGAVENNY  :  MONMOUTHSHIRE  ASYLUM. -Senior  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £260  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM    GENERAL   HOSPITAL.-House-Surgeon.       Salary. 

£50  per  annum. 
BLACKPOOL— Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Infectious  Diseases 

Hospital  and  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Wealth. 
BOLIXGBROiE  HOSPITAL,  Wandsworth,  S.W.-Assistaut  Surgeon. 
BRADFORD     POOR-LAW    UNION.  —  Resident    Assistant  Medical 

Officer  for  Hospital  and  Workhouse.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
COLCHESTER  :  ESSEX  AND  COLCHESTER  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

—House-physician.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
COVENTRY    AND    WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL— Junior    House- 

Surgeon.    Salary.  £60  per  annum. 
DEVONPORT:    ROYAL    ALBERT    HOSPITAL.  —  Resident  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
EGYPTIAN  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL. -3'j.b-inspector. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
GUILDFORD  :     ROYAL    SURREY    COUNTY    HOSPITAL.-House- 

Surgeou.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
HALIFAX  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.-Second  House-Surgeon.      Salary. 

£100  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOR    EPILEPSY    AND    PARALYSIS,  Maida  Vale.  W  — 

Physician  for  Diseases  of  Women. 
HULL    ROYAL   INFIRMARY.— Casualty   House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£50  per  annum. 
KENSINGTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.-.Iuuior    Resident    Medical 

Officer  (Male).      Salary.  £40  per  annum. 
LENZIE:  WOODILEE  ASYLUM. -Junior  Assi-tant  Medical  Otlicer. 

Salary,  £125  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL      INFIRMARY     FOR     CHILDREN.— House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
LOUGHBOROUGH     AND    DISTRICT     GENERAL  HOSPITAL    AND 

DISPENSARY .  —  Resident    H.mse  Surgeon.      Salary,     £100   per 

annum. 
METROPOLITAN  EAR.  NOSE,  AND  THROAT  HOSPITAL,  Grafton 

Street,  W. -Anaesthetist. 
MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL,    W.— Medical    Officer  and    Registrar    to 

Cancel  Department.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
MOUNT  VERNON   HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION    \  N  :  ■ 

OP  THE  t  III  . 

NORTHAMPTON    GENERAL    EOS  PIT  AL.— Male     House-Surgeon. 

Salary.  £90  per  annum,  increasing  to  £100. 
NOTTINGHAM    c:i ILLKEN'S    HOSPTTAL.-Lady    House-Surgeon. 

i       '   the  rate  of  £80  per  anm 
ROTHERIIAM  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY.-(l)  Senior  J 

Surer  I  I    lUse-Surgeon.    Salary,  £110  and  £80  per 

i     ispeel     w; 
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ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.  —  Clinical 
Pathologist  and  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology.  Salary,  £75 
per  annum. 

ROYAL  WATERLOO  HOSPITAL  FOB.  CHILDREN  AND  WOMEN, 
S  E.— Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£40  per  annum 

SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY.-(D  Assistant  Physician.  (2i  As- 
sistant Surgeon  at  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS:  INGHAM  INFIRMARY  AND  SOUTH  SHIELDS 
AND  WKSTOE  DISPENSARY.— Junior  House-Surgeon  (male). 
Salary.  £90  per  annum. 

STIRLING  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Resident  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£80  per  annum. 

STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon. 
Salary.  £80  per  annum. 

STOCKPORT  UNION  —  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the 
Stepping  Hill  Hospital.     Salary,  £130  per  annum,  ri.-irg  to  £150. 

STOCKTON  AND  THORNABY  HOSPITAL— House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£180  per  annum. 

TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  HOSPITAL.— (1)  House-Surgeon.  (2) 
Resident  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £100 
and  £50  per  annum  respectively. 

TOTTENHAM:  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  H03PITAL.  —  Honorary 
Anaesthetist. 

WEST  BROMWICH  DISTRICT  HOSPITAL.— (1)  Senior  Home- 
Surgeon  ;  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £110  and  £75  per 
annum  respectively. 

WEST  HAM  UNION. -Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Infirmary. 
Salary,  £700  per  annum. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON8— The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Shaftesbury  (cor.  Dorset): 
Stanley  <eo.  Durham  1:  Sturminster  Newton  (eo.  lorset);  Kirk- 
cudbright a'o.  Kirkcudbright! ;  Rathdowuey  (Queen's  co  |. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Best,  W   J  .  M.R  C.S.Eng  ,  L  S.A.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Louth  District,  co.  Lincoln. 
Crosbie,  R.  P..  M.B..  H.Ch  R.U.I  ,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Cork  District,  co.  Cork. 
David.-on,  G.  E„  M.B.,  B.C.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Guildford 

Union. 
Dyer,   Sidney    Reginald.  M.D.Brux.,  M.R.C.S.Ene  .  L.R.C  P.Lond., 

D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer,  H  M.  Prison,  Wandsworth. 
EVANS,  W.  O..  L.R.C.P  andS  Edin.,  Workhouse  and  District  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Pontardawe  Union. 
Hasluck,  E.  P.,  L.R.C.P  and S  Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Penrith  Union. 
Hayes.     H.     W.     McCaully,     M.R.C.PE.     L.R.C.P.,     L.R.C  S.E., 

L  F  P  andS.Glasg  ,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  South  Indian 

Railway.   India. 
Hutchinson.  L..  MB.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Mill  Road  Infirmary, 

West  Derby  Union. 
LEIGHTON,  T.   P..  M.B.,  Ch. B.Vict,   District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Chorley  Union. 
McDouoall,  J.  W.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Glasg..  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Bolton  Union. 
Munbo,  J.   R.,  M.D.Edin.,   District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Boston 

Union. 
Phelps,  J.  H.  D.,  M.B  ,  B.Ch.Oxon  ,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Richmond  (Yorks)  Union. 
Robbs,  C.  H.  D.  M  Blond.  M.R.C. P.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  the  Grantham  District,  co.  Lincoln. 
Rynne,  M.  a..  M  D..  B.Ch.Dub..  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Cheltenham  District,  co  Gloucester. 
Smith,  F.  L..M.B  ,  B  S.Durh.,  Workhouse  and  DistrictMedical  Officer 

of  the  Louth  Union. 
Twigg,  S.  W.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Third  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

officer,  Lambeth  Parish  Infirmary. 
Welsh,   J.  G.,  L.R  C  P  and  S  Kdtn.,  District  Medical  Officer  of   the 

BelliLgham  Union. 


BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
3s.  6d..  forwarded  in  post-ojjlce  orders  or  stamps 

u-ith  the  not-ice  not  later  than   W*  '    "(7,  in  order  to 

insertion  i>i  the:  eurreai  e-::;u\ 

BIRTH. 
Gardner.— On    July  6th,     at    18,    Rastell   Avenue,    Telford    Park, 
Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,   the   wife  of  Thomas    Hudson   Gardner. 
M.B.Lond.,  M.R.C  S  ,  L  R.C.P.,  of  a  daughter. 

DEATHS. 
Drury  —  On  June  26th.  1907,  at  132,  Queen's  Road,  Liverpool,  George 

Herbert  Drury,  M.B,  C.M.Edin.Univ  ,  youngest  son  of  Edward 

Drury.  J. P.,  Halifax,  Yorks,  aged  40  years. 
Leightos.— On  July  5th.  aged  30,  of  typhoid,  at  the  Royal  Southern 

Hospital.  Liverpool,  Frederick  Francis  Leigliton.  MB  ,  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge,  Resident  Pathologist,  R  S  H  .  eldest  son  oi 

R.  L.  Leighton,  MA.,  Chesterton,  late  of  Bristol. 
Ross.  -  At   "  Dunvegan,"  Colwyn  Bay,  on  the  6th  instant,  suddenly, 

Arthur  MacLeod  Ross,  M.B.,  CM. Edin.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  aged  44. 
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Hospital  for  Sick  Childkek,  Great  Ortnond  Street,  W.C.— 
Thursday,  4pm.:  Fractures. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C.- The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : — 
Monday,  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical ;   Thursday,   Surgical. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C.— Tuesday,  3  30  p.m.  :  Lumbar  Puncture. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
'icneral  Hospital,  Tottei  ham,  N.— The  following  are 
the  clinics  and  demonstrations  for  next  week  :  Mon- 
day, 10  a.m.:  Surgical;  2  30  p.m.:  Medical,  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear,  A"  Rays.  Tuesday,  10  30  a  m  :  Medical  : 
2  30  p.m.  :  Operations— Surgical  and  Gynaecological  ; 
Wednesday,  2  30  p.m.  :  Medical,  Skin,  Eye.  Thursday, 
2.30  p  m.  :  Gynaecological  Operations— Medical,  Surgi- 
cal ;  A"  Rays ;  3  p.m..  Medical  (In-patient).  Friday, 
9.30  a.m.,  Surgical:  2.30  p.m.:  Operations— Medical, 
Eye  ;  3  p.m..  Medical  (In-patient). 

Post-Gbadcate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W. — The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week : — Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics.  2.30  p  m.  :  X  Mays,  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  aDd  Ear  : 
also  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  a  m.  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m.  :  Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  230  pin.  : 
Diseases  of  Woreen.  Lectures — Monday,  12  noon  : 
Pathological  Demonstration  ;  5  p  m.  :  Clinical.  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  :  Complications  of  Middle  ear 
suppuration.  Wednesday  :  Dysuria.  Thursday  : 
Practical  Surgery.      Friday  :  Clinical. 

BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 


FKID1Y. 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Disease  in  Children,  11,  Chaudos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.,  5  p.m.—  Anutal  general 
meeting. 

FOSI-tJKtOCATE  COIKSEg  AND   LECTURE?. 

Ckntbal  London  Throat  and  har  Hospital,  Grav's  Inn  Road, 
W C— Tuesday.  3  45  p  m.  :  Esternal  Ear.  Friday. 
3.45  p  m.  :  Thyroid  ami  Cervical  Region. 


The  Office  of  Midwife  (in  England  and  Wale?)  under  the  Midwives 
Act,     1902    (2  Edw.    VII,  ch.    17).     By    S.    B.    Atkinson,   M.A.. 
LL. M.Cantab..  MB.,  B  Sc  Loud.    London  :  Bailliere.  Tindall  and 
Cox.    1907.    2s.  6d. 
Bibliothek  v.  Coler.    Herausgegeben  voo  O.  Sdrjerning.    Band  22. 
Die  Verwunduugeu  durchdie  moderuen  Kriegsfeuerwassen,  ihre 
Prognose  und  Therapie  1m  Felde.    Von  Stobsarzt  Dr.  Graf  una 
Hildebrandt.     II      Band.      Spezieller    Teil.      Berlin:     A. 
Hirschwald.    1907.    M.  12. 
Gout :  Its  Pathology,  Forms,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment     By  A.  P. 
Luff.  M.D  .  B  Sc.     F.R  C  P.    Third  edition.     London  :  Cassell  and 
Co.,  Ltd.    1907.    10s.  6d. 
Bcitrage  zur  Entstehnng  'lev  Geschwiilstc      Zweite  Erganzung.    Von 
it.    Rilihert.      Die    Ent-tehung    des    Karzinomes.    Bonn  : 
F.  Cohen.     1907.     M.  4  80. 
The  American  Textbook  of  Prosthetic   Dentistry.    Edited  by  C.  B. 
Turner,   D.D.S .   M.D.     Third   edition.     London:     H.   Kimpton. 
1907. 
Loudon  :  H.  K.  LewK    1907  : 
fever  Nurses  and  State  Registration.    By  J  Biernacki,  M.D.    Id. 
Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.    Bv  J.  F.  Binnie,  A.M  ,  C  M.Aberd. 
Third  edition.    12s.  6d. 
Lehrbuch   der  speziellen   Chirurgie.    Herausgegeben  von   Prof.  Dr. 
J.  Hcclienegg.    Erster  Band,  II  Teil.    Berlin  and  Wieu  :  Urban 
and  Schwarzeuberg.    1907 

nolie:     ein     ZustaooNbild    des     manisch-depressiveu 
Irreseius.     Von    Dr.    ...   L.    Dreyfus.     Jena:    G.   Fischer.    1907. 
M.  7. 
A    Textbook    of    the    Science    aud   Art    of    Obstetrics.      By  H.  J. 
Garrigues,     AM.,     M  D.     Second    edition.      Philadelphia    and 
London  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    25s. 
The  Oxford  Medical  Publications.    London  :  H.  Frowde.  and  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    1907  : 
Cancer  oi  the  Womb.    By  F.  J.  Mct'anu,  M.D.,  F  R  C.S.,  M.R.C.P. 

20s. 
Functional  N;  By  L.  Guthrie,  M. A., 

M.D.  F.K.C.P. 
The  Treatment  of  Disease  in  Children.    Bv  G.  A.  Sutterlaud.  M.D., 

F.R  C.P.    5s. 
The    Skiu    Affections    of   Childhood.    By    H.  G.   Adamson.   M.D . 
M.R.C  P. 


Practical  Anaesthetic;.    By  H.  E.  G.  Eoyle.  M.R  C.S..  L.R  C.P.    5s. 
Diseases  of  the  Larynx.     Hy  H.  Barwcll.  MB.,  F.R.C.S.    5s. 
Medical    Lecture-   and  Bv    S.    Gee,    M.D.      Secoud 

Edition.     5s. 
Mauuale  dell' Tj  ;  ,.-a  del  Prof.  A.  Celli.    Terza  edizione. 

Vol.  I,  Parte  2a,  c  \  0!.  li.  Farte  2a.    Torino  :  Unione  Tipografico- 
editiice  Toriuese.    1907.    L.  40. 
Philadelphia  and  London.    W.  B.  Saunders  Company.    1907  : 
Atlas  and  Epitome  ot  Diseases  of  Children.     Bv  Drs.  R.  Becker  and 
.1.  Trumpp.    Translation   from  German  edited  by  1.  A.  Abt,  M.D. 
>ls. 
A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene     By  American  Authors.    Ed 

W.  L.  Pyle,  A.M.,  M.D.    Third  Edition,    6s.  6d. 
A  Textbook  of  Embryology.    By  J.  C.  Heisler,  M.D.     Third  edition. 

Diagnostics  of  the  Diseases  of  Children.    By  Le  Grand  Kerr,  M.D. 

21s. 
On  Acute   Pneumonia,  its  Signs,  Symptoms,   and   Treatment.    Be 

S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    London :  H.  J.  Glaisher.     1907.     Is. 
Jahresberlcht    iiber     die     kouigliche     psychiarrische     Klinik.     in 

Miinchen  fiir  19C4  und  1905.    Miinchen:    J.  F.  Lehmaun.    1907. 

M.  2  40. 
Medical  Homes  for  Private  Patients.    1907.    Edited  by  R.  P.  Binnie. 

London  :  The  Scientific  Press,  Limited.    6d. 
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CALENDAR. 


[JULY    13,    1907. 


CALENDAR     OP    THE     ASSOCIATION. 


Date 

14  £rmlfzp 

15  MONDAY 

16  TUESDAY 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


JULY 


f London:  Central  Ethical   Emergency 
'  1      Subcommittee,  2  p.m. 

North  Wales  Branch.  Annual  Mept 
ing,  Wynnstay  Hotel,  Machynllpth, 
3  p.m  :  Luncheon,  2  p  m.  :  Branch 
Council,  2.45  p.m. 


17  WEDNESDAY 

18  THURSDAY... 

19  FRIDAY       ... 

20  SATURDAY... 

21  0tmtrai> 

22  MONDAY      ... 

23  TUESDAY     ... 

24  WEDNESDAY 

25  THURSDAY... 

26  FRIDAY 

THE     ANNUAL 


f London    :      Metropolitan       Countie 
\     Branch   Council,  4.30  p.m. 


MEETING     AT     EXETER. 


/"Annual    General     Meeting,     Royal 
I      Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  9.30  a.m. 
27  SATURDAY... ■<  Annual     Representative    Meetii.g, 
I      immediately     after     the      Annual 
^     General  Meeting. 


28  £anttac 

29  MONDAY 

30  TUE8DAT 


AniSual  Representative  Meeting, 
Roval  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
9.30  a.m. 

Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
I      9.30  a.m.  (if  required). 
J  Adjourned  General  and  Representative 
I      Meetings ;    induction  of   President, 
■      2.30  p.m. 
I  President's  Address  8.30  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and   In- 
^     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.  n. 


Meetings  to  be  HeM. 


JULY    (Continued). 

Annual    REPiEsENTATfVE    Meeting, 
3.15  p.m.  (if  required) 
\\   ro-fiT>TCTi-«r>4Vj  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1p.m. 
31  WEDNESDAY  <  Addjvss  in  Medicine,  2  30  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
(,     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

AUGUST. 

ional  Meetings   10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Address  in  Sivgerv,  V. 30  p.m. 
1  THURSDAY  ..-(  Annual  Dinner.  7.30  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
^     struments,  9  a.m.  toJ6  p.m. 


2  FRIDAY 

3  SATURDAY. 

4  Atttt&SB 

5  MONDAY      ... 

6  TUESDAY     ... 

7  WEDNESDAY 

8  THU  R8DAY... 

9  FRIDAY 

10  SATURDAY... 

11  Jjwnflan 

12  MONDAY      ... 

13  TUESDAY     ... 

14  WEDNESDAY 

15  THURSDAY... 

16  FRIDAY 

17  SATURDAY... 

18  £untta£ 

19  MONDAY      ... 

20  TUESDAY    ... 

21  WEDNESDAY 


(  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  t,o  1  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
I      struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Excursions. 


MEMBERSHIP     OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL     ASSOCIATION. 
The  British   Medifal  Asso'iation  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The    Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical   Association   is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,.  Straw),  W.C. 

The  principal  rules   governing   the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow  : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  iu  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
witliin  the  area  oi  any  Branch  ot  the  Association  situate  in  any 
pari  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  bo  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  bv  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  10 
time  he  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  om  ;  Members  or  a  subsequently- 

elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof 

rship  of  the  Association  .-hall 

■    for  election  In  I  ou.  and 

■   1  ent,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 

By-law.  o!   the  in,   and  the  Rules  of  su  eh   Division  and 

■11  h  to  which   he  may  at   any  time  helong,  and  to  pay  bis 
ibscription  tor  1  tie  current  year. 

By-law 2— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  he  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  Beneral  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


even,-  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  aud  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Bvaueh  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not.  less  than  seven  days  [or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  hy  special  Resolution  require  thai  each 
caudidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnisha  cert 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy.  Army,  aud  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Brauch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a   statement, 

1  bv  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 

knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  oi  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  oi  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  he 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at,  any  meeti- 
ng thereof  held  not  less  thau  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
said  notice. 


The  annuil  sabacrlption  to  the  British  Medical  Jocknal  for  non-members  is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
and  £1  15s    Qd.  f  -r  ilu-ia-l. 


1  tied  bj  the  British  Me-llcal  Association  at 


r  Office,  No. 6.  Cathc 


-  Street    Strand,  In  the  Pi 
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CONTENTS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL     MEETING    OF     THE     BKITISH 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  EXETER,  : 
The  Suctions.— Synopses  of  Introductions  to  Discussions 

—Papers   ... 
Excursions 
Trips  and  Circular  Tocrs   in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
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MEETINGS  OF  BRANCHES  AND  DIVISIONS  : 
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Oxford  and  Reading  Branch  :  Oxford  Division 
South   Wales    and  Monmouthshire  Branch  :    Monmouthshire 

Division 
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Yorkshire  branch 
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HAMPSTEAD  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  :  By  Dr.  E.  COIXIHGWOOli 
.Andrews 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS  AND  THE  WORKMEN'S  COM- 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION, EXETER.— List  of  Hotels  and  Lodging-houses     i  to 


The  Seventy-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 


JULY  27th   to   AUGUST  2nd,   1907. 


President  : 

Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

President-elect  : 
Henry  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  : 

James  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.D.,  Physician,  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Edmund  Owen,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Treasurer  . 

Henry  Radcliffe  Crocker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Skin  Department,  University  College  Hospital. 


PROGRAMME   OF    BUSINESS. 

An  Address  in  Medicine  will  be  delivered  by  William  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond. 

An  Address  in  Surgery  will  be  delivered  by  Hbnry  Trentham  Butlin,  D.C.L.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

A  Popular  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  John  William  Mooke,  M,D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.P.Irel. 

THE    SECTIONS. 


There  will  be  thirteen  Sections  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined list;  they  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  July  31st,  and  August  1st  and  2nd,  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  each 
8ection  constitute  a  Committee  of  Reference  for  that 
Section. 


Papers  read  are  the  property  of  the  British  Medual 
Association,  and  cannot  be  published  elsewhere  than  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  ivithout  special  permission. 

No  paper  must  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  reading  ard 
no  subsequent  speech  ten  minutes. 

Tt  Is  requested  that  copies  of  any  papers  offered  Id  ary 
of  the  Sections  should  be  supplied  to  one  of  the  Honorary 
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ULY    20,     I907. 


Secretaries  of  the  Section  not  later  than  May  30th,  accom- 
panied by  a  short  abstract,  in  order  that  such  abstract 
may  be  printed  and  circulated  before  the  meeting. 

Pathology. 
President:  Robert  Muir,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Ed.,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  Glasgow. 

Vice-Presidents:  Henry  George  Plimmer,  M.R.C.8., 
F.L.S.,  London;  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
London  ;  Walter  Ley  Pethybridge,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Reginald  Vaughan  Solly,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter ;  Professor 
William  St.  Clair  Symmers,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

The  following  provisional  programme  has  been 
arranged : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — A  discussion  on  Pernicious 
Anaemia  and  Allied  Conditions,  to  be  opened  by  Br. 
William  Hunter,  followed  by  Professor  Lorrain  Smith, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan.  Dr.  Lovell  Gulland,  Dr.  F.  G.  Bunnell, 
Dr.  C.  Melland,  Professor  R  Muir  and  probably  Professor 
Sims  AVoodhead.  Professor  Walker  Hall  will  speak  on 
Metabolism  in  Anaemia;  and  Professor  A.  R.  Ferguson 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Boycott  on  Ankylostomiasis  Anaemia. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Hunter  s  paper : 
(1)  Scope  of  subject;  (2)  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  (a)  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  (A)  Biermer's 
progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  on  historical,  etio- 
logical, pathological,  and  clinical  grounds;  (3)  the 
unity  of  the  former  disease  ;  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms 
of  anaemia  included  under  the  latter ;  (4)  nature 
of  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  a  remarkable  infec 
tive  disease  (infective  haemolytic  anaemia);  (A)  Its 
pathology :  blood  changes  —  (a)  Blood  haemolytic 
changes,  lesions.  Bone-marrow  changes.  Relative  im- 
portance and  relation  one  to  another.  (A)  Infective 
lesions:  Glossitie,  gastric,  intestinal.  Naked  eye  and 
lantern  slide  demonstration.  (B)  Etiology:  (a)  General 
etiology  (insufficiency  of  ordinary  causes  of  anaemia  to 
produce  the  whole  features  of  this  disease.  (A)  Infective 
etiology:  R6le  of  septic  infection,  specific  haemolytic 
infection.  (C)  Clinical  features  and  course  (distinctive 
features).  (D)  Diagnosis  (relative  importance  of  (a)  blood 
changes,  (A)  clinical  features).  (E)  Prognosis — improved 
character  of.  (F)  Treatment  (results  cf  antiseptic  and  serum 
treatment).  (5)  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia:  The 
clinical  forms  of  anaemia  included  under  this  geneiic 
title. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — A  discussion  on  Phagocytosis 
and  Bactericidal  Action,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  George 
Dean,  who  will  be  followed  by  Professor  R.  Muir,  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Beattie,  Dr.  Charlton  Briscoe,  Dr.  T.  Houston, 
Dr.  David  Lawson,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rankin,  Dr.  J.  Peel  Ritchie, 
Dr.  E.  Turton,  and  probably  Professor  Sims  Woodhead. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  exhibition  in  the 
Pathological  Museum  of  specimens  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Section.  Members  wishing  to  exhibit  specimens  or 
photographs  should  communicate  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Pathological  Museum  (Drs.  R.  V.  Solly  and  G.  P. 
Hawker.  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter). 
The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 

Beattie,  Professor  J.  M.  :  A  Sporcz  on  in  Aural  Polypi. 
Br/BHNELL,    Dr.    F.    G.  :   A  Case  o>    '   ycosis  Fungoides  in  its 

Relation  to  I  election  and  Maligna. ii  Disease. 
Browning,  Dr.  Carl  H.  :  Experimental  Coernjtherapy  in  Try- 

paoosnme  Infections 
Bayon.  Dr.  H  :  PeritheHomata  and  Endotheliomata 
TeaQUE    Dr.  Oscar,  and  Dr.  B.  H.  Buxton  (Cornell  University, 

New  York) :  The  Migration  of  Antibodies  utder  the  Infl  uence 

of  the  Electric  Current. 
Buxton,  Dr.  B.  H.  :  Absorption  from  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. 
COOMBS,  Dr   Carey  :  Lesions  of  Myocardium  in  Rheumatism. 
Evk,    Dr.    F.    C.  :    Peculiar   Budies    found   in  Cerebro-spina! 

Fluid. 
KOR8YTH,  Dr.  David:  The  Relations  between  the  Thyroid  and 

the  Parathyroid  Glands. 
PjBRGTJSON,  Professor  A.  R  :  (1)  The  Blood  and  Bone  Marrow  in 

Ankylostomiasis  (part  of  discussion  on  pernicious  anaemia, 

etc.) ;  (2)  A  demonstration  of  Lesions  produced   by  Bilharzia 

in  the  Genito-urinarv  Tract 
Gat,   Dr.    F.    P.,  and   Southard,   Or     E    B.  (Danvers,  Massa- 
chusetts):   (1)    Serum    Anaphylaxis     in     the    Guinea-pig; 

'2>  Structural   ( 'hanges  in  Myellne  Sh> aths  in  Experimental 

Intnx 'option  i»  th«  Guinea-pig. 
Leipkr.  Dr.  R.  T. :  Helmiiithological  Nomenclature  in  Medical 

Literature. 


Lucas,  Dr.  J.  J.  :  Pericardial  Calcification. 

McLennan,  Dr.  Alexander  :  The  place  the  Spiroihaeta pallida 

occupies  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. 
StennaN,  Dr.  T.  :  The  Spirochaeta  pallida. 
Symhebs,  Professor  St.  Clair:  On  Bukarzia  haematobia. 
Hall,    Professor   I.    Walker  :    Estimation    of    the   Fats  in 

Faeces. 

Medicine. 

President:  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Exeter. 

I 'ice- Presidents:  William  Powell,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Torquay  ;  William  Joseph  Tyson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  Folkestone;  George  Newton  Pitt,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  London  Edward  Lawrence  Fox,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Plvmouth 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Frederick  John  Poynton,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  1,  Harley  Place,  London,  W.;  Edwin  Bram- 
wei.l,  M.B.Edin,  F.R.C.P.,  23,  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Alfred  Bertram  Soltau,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  1,  Lans- 
downe  Place,  The  Hoe,  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 
1.  The  Indications  for  Operation  in  Cases  of  Intracranial 
Tumour.    To  be  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell. 
Dr.  Risien  Russell  will  deal  with  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  influence  of  diagnosis.  Affections  that  may  be 
mistaken  for  intracranial  tumour.  II.  Conditions  under 
which  operation  may  be  recommended  :  (1)  To  effect  cure; 
(2)  to  relieve  symptoms  and  prolong  life. 

The  considerations  that  influence  the  first  question  are: 
(a)  The  possibility  of  accurate  localization.  (A)  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tumour,  (c)  The  nature  of  the  growth,  (rf)  The 
probable  effects  of  operation— (1)  Risk  to  life:  (2)  amount 
of  paralysis  or  other  defect  that  will  result ;  (3)  aphasia. 

In  connexion  with  the  second  consideration  the  follow- 
ing arise:  (a)  The  indications  and  contraindications  for 
trephining.  (6)  The  importance  of  saving  sight,  (c)  The 
circumstances  under  which  lumbar  puncture  may  be 
substituted  for  trephining. 

2.  The  Diagnosis  of  Acute  Pancreatitis.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Osier. 

3.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  and  the  Morbid  Conditions 
which  simulate  it,  with  special  Reference  to  Pathology  and 
Treatment.     To  be  introduced  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Luff's  paper 
introducing  the  discussion  on  Rheumatoid  Arthritis: 
Definition  of  the  term  "rheumatoid  arthritis  "  Rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  Rheumatoid  arthritis 
is  an  infective  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  joints ;  subsidiary  symptoms  are  caused 
by  the  toxins  elaborated  by  the  micro-organisms.  Distinc- 
tion of  rheumatoid  arthritis  from  subacute  rheumatic 
fever.  The  different  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
age-Incidence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  The  pathological 
changes  occurring  in  the  joints.  Relationship  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  to  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  Dietetic 
treatment.  Drug  treatment.  Local  treatment  of  the 
joints.     Climatic  treatment. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 
Bradshaw,  Dr.  T.  R.  :  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Myelopathic 

Albumosuria. 
Clarke  Professor  John  Michell :  A  Case  of  Lymphadenoma 

Treatfd  by  A"  Rays. 
Dow,    Dr.    W.  :    Observations   upon   the   recent   Outbreak  of 

Cerebro-srjinsl  Meningitis  in  Glasgow. 
Hunter,  Dr.  W.  :  The  Effect  of  Oral  Antiseptics  in  Scarlet 

Fever. 
North  rip.  Professor  W.  P.  :   Treatment  of  Pneumonia  and 

other  Acute  Infectious    Diseases  by    Open-air    Wards  in 

Metropolitau  Hospitals 
Rivierb    Dr.  Clive:  The  Tuberculin  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 

in  Children. 
Robb    Dr.  A.  Gardner  :    Observations  upon  the  Recent  Out- 

hnak  of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Belfast. 
Sikks   Dr.  A.  W.  :  Some  Gastro  intestinal  Affections  in  Gouty 

Subjects. 
Tyson,    Dr.   W.   J.:    Some    Remarks  on    the    Prevention   of 

Appendicitis. 
Wksi,  SAMUEL,  M.D.,  F.R  C.P.  :  1.  Some  Remarks  upon  Acute 

Perica'ditis  and  its  Treatment.     2.  A  further   Contribution 

to  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes  by  Uranium  Nitrate. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

President :  Alfred  Herbert  Tubby,  M.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Lewis  Mackenzie,  F.R.C.S.,  Tiverton; 
Frank  Hiohjms,  M.D.,  Redruth  ;  Reginald  Horace  Lucy, 
F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth  ;  Edmund  Cautley,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary    Secretaries:    John     Harley    Gocgh,    M.D., 
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Glenallon,   Old  Torwood   Read,    Torquay;    Edred    Moss 
Cornkr,  F.R.C.S.,  37,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made: 
Wednesday,  July  31st.— Discus? ion,  The  Diseases  and 
Displacements  of  the  Testicle.  To  be  opened  by  Mr. 
P'Aivy  Power.  Professor  W.  E.  Dixon  will  speak  on  the 
question  of  Organotherapy,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Howard  on 
Torsion  of  the  Testicle.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  : 
Mr.  Douglas  Drew,  Mr.  McAdam  Eceles,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ellington,  Mr.  H.  A.  T.  Fairbank.  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell  Gray, 
Mr.  O.  B.  Keetley,  Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery,  Mr.  Betham 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Waugh. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Power  will  group  the  subject  under  the  headings  of 
Tubercle,  Syphilis,  Malignant  Disease,  Innocent  Tumours, 
and  Teratomata,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  his 
paper : 

The  displacements  are  due  to  faulty  processes  of 
development. 

In  regard  to  tubercle,  most  of  the  swollen  testicles  seen 
in  very  young  children  in  the  out  patient  rooms  at  hos- 
pitals are  due  to  tubtrcle  growing  in  tissues  which  have 
been  prepared  for  infection  by  changes  due  to  congenital 
syphilis.  He  asks  whether  it  is  certain  that  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  ends  in  atrophy,  and  if 
children  suffering  from  this  form  of  disease  are  more  or 
less  likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  spinal  caries. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  commoner  in 
young  children  than  tuberculous  orchitis,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  frequently  involved  that  a  hydrocele  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  absence  of  pain  causes  the  con- 
dition to  be  overlooked  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Wasting 
of  the  testis  is  a  frequi  _;t  consequence  of  this  form  of 
inflammation.  Are  there  any  observations  as  to  the 
retardation  of  puberty  consequent  upon  this  atrophy? 

Teratomata  are  due  either  to  dermoids  or  sebaceous 
tumours. 

Sarcoma  of  the  testicle  is  in  need  of  further  investiga- 
tion  in   the  light   of    Mr.   Foulerton's  recent   work.     Is 
it    possible  that  some  of   the   cases    grouped    a«    sar- 
I  coma  are   not  in  reality   examples   of   carcinoma  ?     The 
I  author   is   not  satisfied   with  the  results  of  orchidopexy 
in  cases  of  undescended  testis,  and  now  advises  removal 
I  of  the  testicle  in  nearly  every  case  where  it  is  retained  in 
)  such  a  position  that  it  is  likely  to  be  injured,  especially  if 
there  is  evidence  of  a  hernia.    When  no  hernia  is  present 
he  advises  the  parents  to  wait  until  the  child  is  7  or  3 
years  old,  in  the  hope  that  the  testicle  may  descend  into 
the  scrotum  as  the  child  grows.      He  asks  an  opinion  on 
I  the   following   points :    First,  as    to    the    indication   for 
operating  when  the  testicle  lies  at  or  near  the  external 
abdominal  ring  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  advice  which  should 
be  given    when   both    testicles    are    undescended;    and, 
j  thirdly,   as   to   the  most  appropriate  time   for  operating 
I  when  there  is  no  hernia.    He  also  alludes  to  the  treatment 
of  ectopic  testicle.     Finally  is  pointed  out  the  frequency 
[  with  which  hydrocele  occurs  in  children  ;  the  ease  with 
I  which  an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  made,  and  the  means  by 
I  which  such  mistakes  ate  best  avoided. 
The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

I  EniNOTON,  Mr.  G.  H.  :  Some  Abnormalities  of  the  Penis. 

I   (jrRAY,  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell. :  Some  Cases  in  which  Meckel's  Diverti- 
culum was  present. 
Hitch,  Mr.  O.  A.  S.  :  Some  Cases  of  Fraoture  cf  the  Tubercle 
of  the  Tibia. 

.   Mummery,  Mr.  Lockhart:  Some  Cases  of  Prolapsus  Reetl. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Discussion,  Acute  Nephritis  and 
its  Results.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Voelcker.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Sikes  will  introduce  the  physiological  aspect;  Mr.  Sydney 
I  Stephenson,  the  eye  changes;  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson, 
I  Unsuspected  Nephritis  in  Septic  Infections.  The  following 
I  gentlemen  have  signified  their  intention  of  takirg  part 
j:  in  the  discussion  :  Dr.  H.  R.  Dean,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  F. 
I  Langmead,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parsons,  Dr.  J.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  and 
lj  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Dr.  Voelckeu  will  treat  the 
I;  subject  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  Frequency  in  Children  and  Adults   Contrasted.    (2) 

I,  Acute  Nephritis   in  Association  with  the  Acute   Specific 

I  Fevers.     (3)    Acute    Nephritis     apart    from    the    Acute 

-•pecific  Fevers.    (4)  Frequency  of  Acute  Nephritis  in  the 

iii  more  common   Acute   Specific   Ft  vers.    (5)  Frequency  of 


Acute  Nephritis  in  (i)  Fever  Hospitals,  (ii)  Children's 
Hospitals  and  General  Hospitals,  (Hi)  Private  Practice. 
(6)  Age  Incidence  of  Acute  Nephritis.  (7)  Comparison  of 
the  Symptoms  and  Complications  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children  and  Adults.  (8)  Results  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children.  (9)  Anatomical  Varieties  of  Acute  Nephritis. 
(10)  Frequency  of  (i)  Complete  Recovery,  (ii)  Incomplete 
Recovery,  (iii)  Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (11)  Causes  of 
Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (12)  Duration  of  Acute 
Nephritis.  (13)  Factors  Determining  Incomplete  Recovery 
th.  (14)  Evidences  of  Incomplete  Recovery  in  the 
Urine,  Cardiovascular  System,  Blood,  Retina,  Skin,  Serous 
Membranes.  (15)  Anatomical  Changes  Resulting  from 
Unresolved  Acute  Nephritis.  (16)  Is  Chronic  Nephritis 
resulting  from  Acute  Nephritis  Incurable?  (17)  The 
Relation  of  Acute  Nephritis  to  Chronic  Interstitial 
Nephritis  in  Childhood  and  in  Later  Life.  (18)  Condi- 
tions Simulating  Acute  Nephritis.  (19)  The  Treatment  of 
Acute  Nephritis  in  Children.  (20)  Prophylaxis.  (21) 
The  Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  or  resulting  from 
Acute  Nephritis. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sikbs  will  follow  with  a  paper  on  the  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Aspects  of  Nephritis  in  Children, 
and  touch  upon  the  following  topics:  (1)  Its  influence 
on  the  general  metabolism.  (2)  Its  effect  on  the  digestive 
system,  liver,  stomach.  (3)  The  metabolism  of  protein. 
(41  The  role  of  sodium  chloride.  (5)  The  influence  of  acute 
nephritis  on  the  urinary  secretion.  (6)  The  proteins  of  the 
urine.  (7)  Urea,  uric  acid,  salts.  (8)  Methods  of  examining 
the  urine.  (9)  The  reaction  of  the  blood.  (10)  Other 
changes  in  the  blood.  (11)  Drugs  ;  contraindication  of 
caffeine.  (12)  Recent  work  on  the  nephrotoxins.  (13)  The 
theory  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  "  Filtration  plus  reabsorp- 
tion  "  not  now  accepted.  (14)  Recent  physiological  work 
on  the  kidneys.    (15)  Oedema.     (16)  Uraemia. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
Lancmeac,  Dr.  i>\  :  Aeetonaeiric  Conditions  in  Children. 
Dean,   Dr.   H.   K.  :    The  Classification  and  Diagnosis  of  the 

Varieties  of  Purpura  occurring  in  Children. 
PiNcHiS,  Dr.  H.  Irving:  Retropharyngeal  Abscess. 
KelynaCK,  Dr.  T.  N.  :  The  Care  of  Tuberculous  Children. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussions:  (1)  Lumbar  Punc- 
ture, its  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Value.  To  be  opened 
by  Dr.  Farquhar  Buzzard.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  F.  E.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  S.  fiisien  Russell,  Dr.  Edwin 
Bramwell,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  J.  G.  Forbes,  Dr.  Porter 
Parkinson,  Dr.  Athole  Ross,  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell,  Dr.  Purves 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion  Dr.  Farquhar  Bczza^rD  will 
refer  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  technique  of  the 
operation.  (2)  General  indications  and  contraindications. 
(3)  Diagnostic  value;  (a)  bacteriological,  (A)  cytological, 
(cX chemical.  (4)  Therapeutic  value;  (a)  decompression, 
(b)  drainage. 

(2)  Precocious  Development.  To  be  opened  by  Dr. 
Reginald  Langdon  Down,  followed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie. 
The  opener  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Reginald.  Langeon 
Down,  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  Precocity  rather 
from  the  broad  biological  point  of  view  than  from 
the  narrow  clinical  aspect,  and  will  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  precocious  children  are  those  from  whom  we  draw 
our  great  men — that  is,  those  who  advance  the  nation 
intellectually  and  socially. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups :  the 
stable  and  the  unstable.  The  former  are  well  developed, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  good  order  and  pro- 
portion ;  the  latter  are  often  physically  below  the  average, 
and  show  an  irregular,  or  one-sided,  mental  developm*  nt ; 
these  cases  need  special  care,  and  form  the  majority  of 
those  usually  coming  under  medical  attention. 

Frcm  the  point  of  view  of  the  race,  a  late  maturity 
seems  to  be  advantageous,  and  this  points  to  preserving 
slight  beneficial  variations  rather  than  large  ones;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  the  later-acquired 
powers  of  the  race  may  advantageously  appear  sooner, 
but  this  should  be  in  good  order  and  with  uniform 
development. 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  anything  in  the 
environment  likely  to  produce  artificially  a  premature 
development  of  any  function  or  organ  is  harmful,  par- 
ticularly so  in  those  cases  where  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  to  extreme  deviation  from  the  average  ;  while  a 
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careful  discipline  and  social  restraint  are  needed  to  save 
some  of  the  extreme  cases  from  social  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  judicious  guide  will  give  the  bright  youth 
of  the  stable  class  free  play  as  to  his  line  of  study,  while 
preventing  him  from  straying  over  too  wide  an  area.  And 
at  the  right  moment,  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  will 
endeavour  to  stir  the  youth's  energies  and  fire  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  utmost. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
Bird,  Dr.  A.  C.  :  Tonsils  and  Voice  Production. 
Corner,   Mr.   Edred  M.  :   Two  Cases  of   Amputation  of  the 

Forequarter  for  Sarcoma  of  Shoulder. 

Psychological  Medicine. 

President:  Thomas  Clayk  Shaw,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Arthur  Nathaniel  Davis,  L.R.O.P., 
Exminster;  Robert  Leonard  Rutherford,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
George  M.  Robertson  M.B.,  Larbert. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Samuel  Hollingsworth  Agar, 
M.R.C.S.,  Hurst  House,  Henley-in-Arden ;  William 
Francis  Menzies,  M.D.,  Staffs  County  Asylum,  Cheddleton, 
Leek. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged : 

Wednesday,  July  31st.— Introductory  remarks  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Claye  Shaw. 

Discussion  on  Alcoholism  and  Insanity,  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  F.R.S. 

Johnstone,  Dr.  :  Paper  on  Fatigue. 

Thursday,  August  1st : 
Mercier,  Dr.  C.  A.  :  Three  Cases  of  Periodic  Dementia. 
Robertson,  Dr.   George,   M.  :  On  the  Presence  of  a  Bacillus 

in  the  Blood  of  Persons  suffering  from  General  Paralysis  of 

the  Insane. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  :  The  Opsonic  Index  in  Mania. 

Friday,  August  2nd.— Discussion  on  Hypnotism,  to  be 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Woods. 

In  his  paper  Dr.  Woods  gives  his  experience,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
hypnotism  in  insanity.  Most  of  the  patients  were  treated 
in  asylums,  others  in  private.  He  finds  the  treatment 
most  efficacious  fn  borderland  cases.  Illustrative  cases 
are  given  with  details  of  the  method  employed. 

Schofield,  ;Dr.  :    The  Teaching  of    Psychology  in  Medical 

Schools. 
Passmore,  Dr.:E.  S.  :  On  Case  Taking. 

Electrical  Section. 

President :  H.  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents :  John  Delpratt  Harris,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
Cecil  R.  Cha worth  Ltster,  M.R.C.S.,  London  ;  William 
Cheyne  Wilson,  M.D.,  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Ellis  Pearson,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Strand 
House,  Bideford ;  Edward  Warren  Hine  Shenton, 
M.R.C.S..  126,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — Address  by  Professor  Stt-phane 
Leduc. 

Papers : 
Harris,  Dr.  Delpratt:  Some  Statistics  of  X Ray  Therapeutics 

in  Rodent  Ulcer  and  Carcinoma. 
Salomonson,  Professor  Werthim :    The  Einthoven  Galvano- 
meter. 
Jones,    Dr.    Lewis :  Oscillograph   Tracings  of    Medical  Coil 

Currents. 
Tomkinson,  Dr.   J.   Goodwin:   A  Method  of  Treating  Lupus 

Vulgaris. 
Somervillk,    Dr.    W.    F. :    The   Effects   of   High-frequency 

Currents  ou  the  Urinary  Svstem. 
Walsham,  Dr.  Hugh  :  The  Orthodiagraph. 
Lantern  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  August  31st. — Discussion  on  A*  Rays  and 
Sensitive  Plates,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Davidson.     Dr.  Orton  and  others  will  speak. 

Papers : 
Pearson.    Dr.   Ellis :  The  use  of  X  Rays  from  the  Point  of 

View  of  the  General  Practitioner. 
Shknton,  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  :  The  Examination  of  the  Hip-joint. 
Kiddell,   Dr.   J.  R  :  The  Measurement  of  the  Brim  of  the 

Female  Pelvis  by  means  of  X  Rays. 
Pirie,  Dr.  Howard:  A  New  Meter  for  Measuring  the  Current 

through  an  A'-ray  Tube,  and  measurement  of  the  Reverse 

Carrent  passing  through  an  A"  ray  Tube. 
Salomonson,  Professo"-  Wertheim  :  The  Electro-diagnosis  of 

Oculo-motor  Paralysis. 
Taylor,    Dr.  :  A  C»,e  of  Paget'a  Disease  treated  by  A"  Rays 

(Microscopic  Specimens). 
Lantern  Demonstration. 


Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussion  on  the  Dosage  of 
A"  Rays,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Sequeira. 

Papers  : 
Humphris,  Dr.  Howard  :  The  Rationale  of  Static  Currents. 
Morton,  Dr.  R. :  Alternating  Currents  of  Slow  Periodicity. 
Reih,  Dr.  A.  :   Ureteral  Calculi. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Ironside  :  Systematic  Radiography. 
Green,  Dr.  Stanley  :  A"  Rays  and  Chest  Disease. 
Arthur,  Dr.  D.  :  A  new  Static  Machine. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  a  convenient  room  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  and  the  showing 
of  lantern  slides  by  members. 

Tropical  Diseases. 

President:  James  Cantlie,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Guthrie  Rankin,  M.D.,  London;  Sir 
Richard  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  I.M.S.  (ret.), 
London  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Caldwell,  F.R.C.S., 
R.A.M.O,  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  William  Carnegie  Brown,  M.D., 
32,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  M.  J. 
Giles,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  I.M.S.  (ret.),  3,  Elliot  Terrace, 
The  Hoe.  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  discussion : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — The  Best  Methods  of  carrying 
out  Antimalarial  Sanitation,  with  special  reference  to 
such  plans  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  populations  in  the 
more  primitive  stages  of  civilization.  To  be  opened  by 
Professor   Simpson,  King's  College,  London. 

The  following  will  take  part  in  the  discussion :  Dr. 
W.  J.  Prout,  C.M.G.  (Liverpool);  Major  Nott,  I.MS.; 
Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando  (Colombo) ;  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Daniels 
(London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine). 

Professor  Leonard  Rogers  of  Calcutta  will  give  a 
lantern  demonstration  to  illustr_te  his  work  on  the  fevers 
of  India. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Diabetes  in  the  Tropics.  To  be 
opened  by  Sir  Richard  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O., 
Lieutenant- Colonel  I.M.S. 

Dr.  Rai  Koilas  Chandra  Bose  Bahadur,  CLE.  (Calcutta) 
will  read  a  paper,  and  the  following  gentlemen  will  take 
part  in  the  discussion:  Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith  (London); 
Dr.  H.  de  Silva  (Colombo);  Major  >Tott,  I.M.S.;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Fernando  (Colombo). 

Sir  R.  Havelock  Charles,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, will  deal  with  the  following  headings  :  (1)  The 
glycosuria  of  the  tropics — the  part  dyspepsia  plays 
therein.  (2)  Peculiarities  or  modifications  of  course, 
physical  signs  and  symptoms,  of  the  tropical  diabetic 
type.  (3)  The  peoples — their  habits  and  surroundings ; 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  (4)  In- 
cidence as  to  race,  sex,  profession,  and  social  status. 
(5)  Peculiarities  in  urine  analysis.  (6)  Life  assurance 
and  diabetes.  (7)  Complications  of  a  surgical  rjature  and 
their  treatment.  (8)  Is  there  any  justification  In  dis- 
tinguishing diabetes  in  the  tropics  from  the  type  of 
diabetes  known  in  the  temperate  regions  ? 

Friday,  August  2nd. —  Haemoflagellates  and  Allied 
Organisms.  To  be  opened  by  Professor  E.  A.  Minchin, 
Professor  of  Protozoology,  University  of  London. 

Professor  E.  A.  Minchin  will  open  the  discussion  in  a 
paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  :  Differences  in 
the  points  of  view  of  the  zoologist  and  the  medical  man ; 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  parasites 
for  the  etiology  of  disease  ;  haemoflagellates,  brief  review 
of  the  forms  comprised  under  this  title ;  life-cycles  of 
haemoflagellates,  Herpetomonas  muscae  dometticae:  trans- 
mission of  haemoflagellates  by  blood-sucking  inver- 
tebrates ;  direct  and  indirect  transmission ;  inoculative 
indirect  transmission ;  contaminative  transmission ; 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  infection  may  be  effected  in 
a  different  manner  in  different  cases ;  theories  upon  the 
origin  of  haemoflagellates  ;  suggestion  that  the  ancestral 
form  was  a  parasite  of  the  vertebrate  digestive  tract; 
possible  types  of  life-cycle  on  this  view. 

Professor  L.  Rogers  (Calcutta),  and  Dr.  A.  Balfour 
(Khartoum),  will  also  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 

Cantlie,  James,  F.R.C.S.  :  (1)  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Liver 
Abscess.  (2)  The  Part  Played  by  the  Colo -Sigmoid  and  the 
Slgmo-Rectal  Pylorus  in  Intestinal  Troubles. 

Caldwell,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  R.A.M.C.  :  Enteric  Fever 
during  Active  Service. 

Grattan,  Major,  R.A.M  C.  :    Black  water  Fever. 

Prout,  Dr.  W.  J.,  C.M.G.  :    Blackwater  Fever. 
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Bbqo,  Dr.  :    Complications  in  Chronic  Sprue. 

Darker,   Dr.  :     (1)  West  African  Climate.    (2)  Treatment  of 

Malaria. 
Birt,     Lieutenant-Colonel,    R.A.M.C.  :      (1)    South    African 

Diseases.    (2)  Mediterranean  Fever  in  South  Africa. 
Mott,  Dr.  F.  W.  :   Further  Observations  on  Cell  Changes  in 

Sleeping  .Sickness  and  Dourine. 

The  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  members 
unable  to  be  present  pathological  specimens,  photographs, 
drawings,  or  microscopical  preparations  illustrative  of  any 
subject  of  interest  in  Tropical  Medicine. 

Surgery. 

President:  George  A.  Wright,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Manchester. 

J 'ice- Presidents:  Edward  James  Domville,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter ;  Charles  Edward  Wallace  Bell,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter  ;  David  Newman,  M.D.,  Glasgow  ;  William 
Frederic  Haslam,  F.R.C.S..  Birmingham. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Bernard  Scott,  M.R.C.S.,  Stags- 
den,  West  Cliff, Bournemouth;  Brennan  Dyball,  F.R.C.S., 
47,  Queen  Street,  Exeter ;  William  Sampson  Handley, 
M.S.,  77,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  special 
discussions  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  and  Thursday, 
August  1st : 

1.  The  Relative  Value  of  Inhalation  and  Injection 
Methods  of  inducing  Anaesthesia.  To  be  introduced  by 
Blr.  H.  P.  Dean,  M.S  ,  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ward  Cousins,  J.  F.  W.  Silk,  E.  H.  Howlett,  Alexander 
Wilson,  C.  Leedham  Green,  A.  G.  Levy,  F.  W.  Bailey,  and 
J.  W.  Struthers. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Dean's  paper  in 
opening  the  discussion : 

Presuming  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  open  a 
discussion  on  the  huge  subject  of  local  anaesthesia 
because  of  a  paper  I  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  last  year  upon  the  value  of  lumbar  injection  on 
acute  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  I  decided  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  that  subject. 

Apart  from  the  results  obtained  qua  anaesthesia  in  the 
cases  where  I  have  employed  lumbar  injection,  I  have 
been  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  surgical 
shock  has  been  mitigated,  if  not  practically  abolished. 

When  drawing  up  a  list  of  operations  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  grave  surgical  shock,  it  is  obvious  that  those 
upon  the  abdomen  form  the  great  bulk.  The  classical 
amputations  at  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with  their  high  mortality  from 
surgical  shock,  so  frequently  performed  in  the  early 
Victorian  period,  have  become  much  less  frequent,  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  but  few  operations  remain  with 
severe  surgical  shock  outside  the  domain  of  abdominal 
surgery. 

Apart  from  the  dangers  of  chloroform  and  ether,  espe- 
cially of  the  former,  during  the  operation,  the  effect  of 
these  drugs  upon  the  organs  generally  is  a  most  serious 
one.  When  these  general  anaesthetics  were  first 
introduced  two  results  somewhat  unexpectedly  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  : 

(1)  The  deleterious  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  upon  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

(2)  The  fact  that  surgical  shock  was  not  materially 
diminished  by  these  general  anaesthetics. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  secondary  effects  of 
ether,  especially  in  abdominal  surgery,  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  those  of  chloroform.  From  the  time  that 
the  first  portion  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  bronchial 
mucous  membranes  to  the  time  that  it  escapes  by  the 
excretory  organs,  we  have  a  summation  of  poisonous  effects 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  swell  the  death-rate  from 
all  grave  abdominal  operations  in  which  these  general 
anaesthetics  are  given. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  general  anaesthetics  it  was 
thought  that  surgical  shock  would  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appear; this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  for  the  past 
half- century  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  continu- 
ously directed  towards  some  method  of  preventing  this 
grave  condition. 

When  we  consider  the  physiological  action  of  the 
general  anaesthetics  we  see  an  explanation.  Chloroform 
and  ether  affect  primarily  the  higher  nerve  centres, 
especially  those  concerned  with  consciousness  ;  thess  are 
the  first  to  be  affected,  then  the  middle  centres — the  basal 
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ganglia— then  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts,  and  lastly,  if 
the  anaesthetic  is  pushed  to  excess,  we  reach  the  centres 
essential  for  maintaining  life — those  connected  with  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

In  seeking  an  anaesthetic  that  would  avoid  these 
dangers,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
employ  a  drug  that  would  avoid  that  serious  irritation 
of  the  bronchi  and  lungs.  In  the  next  place,  we  should 
try  and  find  an  anaesthetic  that  would  act  upon  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  stimuli  passing  from  the  field  of  operation  to 
the  vital  centres— some  drug  that  would  paralyse  all  the 
sensory  nerves  passing  from  the  region  to  be  operated 
upon.  If  the  peripheral  nerves  in  the  region  of  a  wound 
were  thrown  completely  out  of  action  no  amount  of 
damage  would  cause  stimuli  to  pass  up  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  at  the  same  time  consciousness  and 
the  integrity  of  the  vital  centres  would  be  maintained. 

If  these  peripheral  nerves  were  absolutely  paralysed  by 
the  anaesthetic,  we  might  compare  the  condition  pro- 
duced to  that  of  gangrene  of  the  leg.  However  much  one 
may  cut  or  burn  or  lacerate  the  dead  tissues,  no  effect 
could  be  produced  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Of  recent  years  several  drugs  have  been  shown  to 
possess  the  property  of  paralysing  the  peripheral  nerves 
without  affecting  the  central  neivous  system  directly, 
unless  given  in  maximal  doses.  The  first  of  these— 
cocaine — is  so  poisonous  and  so  treacherous  that  its  em- 
ployment has  to  be  very  carefully  done,  and  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  group  of  cases  which  we  are  especially 
considering. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  drug  has  been  discovered 
belonging  to  the  cocaine  group  which  will  to  a  large 
extent  do  what  we  require.  In  France,  the  chemist 
Fournier,  the  discoverer,  called  it  stovaine.  A  similar 
body  has  been  largely  used  in  liermany  called  novocaine  ; 
both  of  these  have  been  used  with  or  without  adrenalin. 

These  new  drugs  have  been  examined  carefully,  and 
researches  made  upon  them  in  various  directions  have 
already  been  published.  They  can  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  cocaine  is  employed,  but  they  differ  from  cocaine 
in  that  they  do  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
heart ;  in  fact,  eome  experimenters  indicate  that  they  may 
be  regarded  as  cardiac  tonics. 

When  the  anaesthesia  is  required  for  an  operation 
where  shock  is  not  likely  to  be  produced,  the  question  of 
a  general  anaesthetic  versus  a  local  anaesthetic  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  moment.  When,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  acute  abdominal  diseases,  especially  with  general 
peritonitis,  the  value  of  this  peripheral  anaesthetic  is  at 
once  placed  upon  a  different  basis.  All  the  harmful 
effects  of  chloroform  and  ether  upon  the  respiratory  tract 
are  absent ;  all  the  grave  secondary  effects  of  chloroform 
and  ether  upon  the  organs  are  not  present  when  these 
local  anaesthetics  are  used.  Thirdly,  by  their  action  in 
paralysing  the  peripheral  nerves  the  patient  is  protected 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  condition  known  as 
surgical  shock. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  upon 
the  various  aspects  connected  with  this  method,  I  will 
consider  it  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  The  method  of  administering  the  anaesthetic,  lumbar 
puncture,  its  situation  and  difficulties,  etc.,  are  described 
and  iJ  lustrations  shown. 

(2)  The  management  of  the  patient  is  an  important 
factor  upon  which  opinions  are  urgently  required. 

(3)  The  dose,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  point,rand 
one  where  experience  alone  can  help  us  both  as  regards 
the  minimal  and  maximal  dose  that  should  be  given. 

(4)  The  method  of  administering  the  anaesthetic, 
whether  to  trust  to  one  large  dose  at  the  commencement, 
or  to  employ* ,  method  of  gradual  dosage.  The  questions 
of  administering  doses  during  an  opt  ration  and  afterwards 
are  important. 

(5)  The  reliability  of  the  anaesthetic  in  producing 
anaesthesia. 

(6)  Its  influence  in  protecting  the  patient  from  surgical 
shock. 

2.  The  Indications  for  Cholecystectomy.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Mayo  Robsou,  J.  Ward  Cousins,  F.  S.  Eve 
A.  E.  Maylard,  J.  S.  McArdle,  F.  F.  Burghard,  B.  G.  A. 
Moynihan,  E.  Stanmore  Bishop,  William  Thorburn,  and 
J.  D.  Malcolm. 
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The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  J.  Bland-  Sutton  proposes  to  make  in  opening  the 
discussion  : 

Physiological  observations  fail  to  show  that  any  chemical 
change  takes  place  in  bile  retained  in  the  gall  bladder 
under  normal  conditions,  except  an  alteration  in  colour 
and  a  slight  admixture  of  mucus. 

Anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  teaches  that  absence 
of  the  gt  11  bladder  entails  no  disadvantage.  Observations 
in  the  deadhouse  show  that  disease  destroys  it  very  often 
without  causing  any  inconvenience  to  the  individual;  and 
surgeons  practising  in  large  cities  can  demonstrate  that 
the  gall  bladder  can  be  dispensed  with  as  easily  as  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

Pathological  observation  and  surgical  experience  are 
equally  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  dangers  and  cata- 
strophes accompanying  many  diseased  conditions  of  the 
gall  bladder  which  may  be  obviated  by  a  timely  operation, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  surgeons  shows 
that  the  most  satisfactory  consequences  are  obtained  by 
treating  the  gall  bladder,  when  it  requires  surgical  inter- 
vention, in  the  summary  fashion  in  which  we  now  deal 
with  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  best  suited  for  chole- 
cystectomy are  :  (1)  Injury  to  the  gall  bladder  ;  (2)  calcu- 
lous cholecystitis;  (3)  acute  (non- calculous)  cholecystitis; 
(4)  perforating  ulcers  of  the  gall  bladder;  (5)  mucocele 
(hydrops  vesicae  felleae) ;  (6)  chronic  cholecystitis 
(empyema);  (7)  biliary  fistula;  (8)  cancer,  sarcoma,  and 
endothelioma  of  the  gall  bladder  (primary). 

In  discussing  the  comparative  mortality  of  cholecysto- 
tomy  and  cholecystectomy  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with 
the  cases  as  we  do  in  the  consideration  of  the  mortality 
of  operations  on  the  vermiform  appendix — namely,  those 
performed  for  acute  cholecystitis,  especially  the  perfora- 
tive cases,  should  stand  in  a  separate  table  to  those 
performed  for  chronic  cholelithiasis :  operations  per- 
formed for  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  gall  bladder 
should  form  a  class  by  themselves. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  ol 
papers  on  subjects  other  than  the  above. 

The   following   papers    have    been    accepted  by    the 
Committee  of  Reference  for  this  section : 
Pakdob,  J.  G  ,  F.R  C.S.  :     The  Indications  for  Prostatectomy. 
Frbyer,  P.  J..  M.Ch.  :    Over  400  Operations  for  Total  Enuclea- 

tion  of  the  Prostate,  for  Radical  Care  of  Enlargement  of  that 

Organ,  briefly  Reviewed. 
Cousins,  J.  Ward,  F.R  C.S.  :    A  Case  of  Composite  Odontoma. 
Childe,   C.  P.,  F.R.C.S.  :    A  Case  of  Successful  Resection  of 

9£  ft.  of  Small  Intestine  for  Gangrene. 
Taylor,   W.,   F.R.C.S.I.  :     Intestinal   Obstruction  (based  on 

30  cases). 
Mummery,  J.  P.  L  ,  F.R.C.S.  :    Lesions  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure 

as  a  Cause  of  Chronic  Colitis. 
Anderson,  Miss  L.  G.,  M.D.  :    A  Case  of  Sarcoma[of  the  Small 

Intestine. 
Eiington,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  CM. :  Two  Cases  of  Branchial  Fistula. 
Newman,  D,  M.D.  :    The  Early  Diagnosis  and  the  Treatment 

of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder.    The 

lesioDs  found  in  the  bladder  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of 

an  opaque  projector. 
Maylard,  A.  E.,  F.R.C.S.  :    The  Relative  Merits  of  Transverse 

or  Oblique  and  of  Vertical   Incisicns  in  Opening  the  Ab- 
dominal Cavity  in  the  Anterolateral  Region. 
Starr,  F.  N.  G.,  M.  D. :    Gastrc-intestina)  and  Latero-intestinal 

Anastomoses  by  Means  of  a  Platinum  Wire. 
Bishop,  E.  S.,  F.R. C.S. :    Anterior  Nephropexy. 
Murray,  R.  W.,  F.R.C.S.  :    The  Saccular  Theory  of  Hernia. 
McArdle,   J.  S.,   F.R.C.S.I.:    (I)  The  Treatment  of  Ancient 

Dislocations   of    the    Eltow-joint.    (2)   Tuberculosis   mar 

Joints. 
Gordon,  F.  E.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :    An  Experience  of  Critical  Gastric 

Surgery. 
Horrocks,  W.,  F.R.C.S. :    Chronic  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast. 
VERNON,  A.  H.,  F.R. C.S. :    A  NewOperatlon  for  Haemorrhoids 

The  papers  will  be  taken  in  the  order  indicated  above  : 
the  first  four  after  the  formal  discussion  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st;  the  second  four  after  the  discussion  on 
Thursday,  August  1st,  and  the  remainder  on  Friday, 
August  2nd. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

President:  Louis  Hy.  Tosswill,  M.B.,  Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  John  R.  Rolston,  M.R.C.S.,  Plymouth; 
Alexander  Hill  Griffith,  M.D.,  Manchester ;  Arthur 
Charles  Roper,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Exeter. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Ransom  Pickard,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
31,  East  Southernhay,  Exeter;  Elmore  Wright  Brewee- 
ton,  F.R.C.S.,  84,  WTimpole  Street,  London,  W. 


The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — Discussion  on  the  Construction 
and  Manipulation  of  the  Principal  Instruments  used  in 
Ophthalmic  Surgery.  To  be  introduced  by  Professor  E. 
Landolt,  Paris. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 
Fish,  H.  M.,  M.D.,  Chicago:  The  Relation  of  Disease  of  the 

Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses  to  Optic  Neuritis. 
Snell,   Simeon,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 

Blindness  in  350  Inmates  of  a  Blind  School. 
Grossmann,  K.,  M.D,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  (a)  A  Portable  Refractc- 

meter  ;  (6)  a  Portable  Astigmometer  ;  (c)  an  Improved  Form 

of  Art  ficial  Eye. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Discussion  on  Irido-cyclitis. 
To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson  Cross. 

Mr.RiCHARDSON  Cross's  paper  will  deal  with  symptoms, 
course,  and  results  of  the  disease  ;  exudates  and  adhesions, 
their  pathology  and  effects ;  cases  illustrating  various 
types  of  the  affection  ;  etiology,  treatment. 

Tie  following  tapers  have  been  accepted  : 
Hin.shelwood,  J.,  M.A.,  M.B.  :  4  Cases  of  Congenital  Word- 
blindness  in  the  Same  Family. 
MacCallan,  A.  F.,  F.R  C.S.  :  Ophthalmic  Hospitals  in  Egypt 

and  their  Work. 
De  Silta,  W.  H.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  Lepra  Ophthalmica  in 

Ceylon. 
Gritfith,  Alexander  Hill,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussion  on  Vesicular  Affections 
of  the  Cornea.  To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes 
Spicer,  F.R.C.S. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  Spicer  will  discuss  vesicular  affections 
of  the  cornea  with  herpes  febrilis ;  superficial  punctate 
keratitis ;  dendritic  ulcer ;  stellate  ulcer  ;  relapsing  bulla. 

The  following  papers  have  been  acct  pted : 

Herbert,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  I.M.S. :  Some  Clinical  Observa- 
tions on  Spring  Catarrh. 

Ropef,  A.  0.,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  Prolapse  of  Iris  in  Simple  Cataract 
Operation. 

Henderson,    Thompson,    M.D.  :    Pathogenesis    of    Primary 
Glaucoma  and  the  Rationale  of  Iridectomy. 

Coulter,  R.  J.,   F.R  C.S. E.  :  The  Treatment  of  Alternating 
Stral  ism  us. 
The  following  have  proposed  to  join  in  the  discussions  : 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Jessop,  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  K.  Grossmann, 

A.  Hill    Griffith,  G.  Hartridge,  Freeland    Fergus,  Simeon 

Snell,  Lieutenant-  Colonel  Herbert,  and  Cecil  E.  Shaw. 

LARYNGOLOGY,   OTOLOGY,   AND    EhINOLOGY. 

President:  Robert  McKenzik  Johnston,  M.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Vice-Presidents :  George  Jackson,  F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth ; 
James  Barry  Ball,  M.D.,  London ;  Patrick  William 
Maxwell,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Charles  Edward  Bean,  F.R.C.S.E., 
19,  Lockyer  Street,  Plymouth ;  Arthur  Longley  White- 
head, M.B.,  31,  Park  Square,  Leeds. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  special 
discussion: 

Wednesday. — The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculous, 
Syphilitic,  and  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx.  To  be 
opened  by  Sir  Felix  Semon,  K.C.V.O.,  and  Dr.  Jobson 
Home. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Sir  Felix  Semon's  paper  : 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases 
named  usually  is  easy,  not  rarely  difficult,  in  exceptional 
cases  for  a  time  almost  impossible.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
diagnose  what  are  called  "  typical "  cases  of  the  three 
affections,  but  it  is  not  for  the  consideration  of  such  cases 
that  the  present  diteussion  has  been  arranged.  Observa- 
tions are  therefore  limited  to  an  analysis  of  cases  in 
which  either  the  appearances  are  so  deceptive  as  to  induce 
even  an  experienced  observer  to  form  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion, or  in  which  the  signs  are  so  ambiguous  as  to 
n  ake  the  expert  pause  before  committing  himself  to  a 
definite  opinion  ;  or,  finally,  in  which  no  clue  is  offered  by 
the  local  or  the  general  phenomena  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  case.  These  are  classified  as  follows  : — 1.  Conges- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  as  an  initial  sign  of  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  malignant  disease — (a)  bilateral,  (A)  uni- 
lateral. 2.  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  tubercu- 
lous,    syphilitic,    and     malignant    laryngeal     tumours. 

3.  Laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  middle-aged  or  old  people 
as  a  source  of  error  in  the  differential  diagnos-is  between 
tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx. 

4.  Difficulties  of    difleiential  diagnosis  between  all  the 
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thiee  diseases  when  appearing  in  the  form  of  infiltration. 
5.  Combination  of  two  of  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion, and  conseqnent  diagnostic  difficulties.  Under  each 
of  these  headings  the  signs  are  enumerated  which  may  be 
useful  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  are  illustrated  by  examples  furnished  by 
the  author's  own  experience. 

Dr.  Jobson  flonxK,  in  his  introductory  paper,  indicates 
a  process  of  elimination  by  which  a  diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  may  be  arrived  at  to  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis, 
that  being  the  disease  which,  of  the  three,  is  more  com- 
monly overlooked.  Whilst  certain  features  characteristic 
of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  are  described,  the  disease  itself 
is  viewed  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  it  being  a 
possible  factor — both  concomitant  and  causal — common  to 
tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease.  Transillumination  of 
the  larynx  is  mentioned  as  an  aid  to  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  value  and  the 
fallacies  of  the  opsonic  index  are  also  touched  upon.  The 
significance  to  be  attached  to  a  pathological  examination 
is  considered  in  some  detail  ;  and  the  technique  adopted 
in  removing  a  portion  of  the  growth  for  microscopic 
examination  is  held  to  be  of  no  little  importance  in 
influencing,  if  not  in  determining,  the  value  of  the  report 
of  the  pathologist. 

Thursday. — The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Suppuration  of 
the  Middle  Ear  without  resort  to  the  Radical  (Complete) 
Mastoid  Operation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  Milligan 
and  Dr.  W.  Hill. 

Dr.  W.  Milligan,  in  his  opening  remarks,  will  deal  with 
the  following  points :  Definition  of  chronicity.  Types  of 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media.  Drainage;  inflation; 
aspiration.  The  wet  and  the  dry  methods  of  treatment. 
Classification  of  cases  from  point  of  view  of  danger  to  life. 
Intrameatal  operative  treatment.  Extrameatal.  Stacke's 
operation  and  modifications.     General  deductions. 

The  following  is  a  revised  synopsis  of  Dr.  William  Hill's 
paper  in  this  discussion.  His  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  various  operative  procedures  per  formed  through 
the  meatus  in  the  treatment  of  purely  chronic  suppuration 
apparently  due  to  disease  confined  to  the  tympanum  and 
antrum.  Post- auricular  operations  of  the  type  of 
(1)  Sehwartze's  antrotomy ;  (2)  Kiister's  procedure  of 
antrotomy  plus  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  posterior 
meatal  wall ;  and  (3)  Stacke's  more  radical  extension  of 
these  measures,  including  removal  of  the  external  attic 
wall  and  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  will  only  be  alluded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  results  with  those  of 
meatal  ossiculectomy  and  external  atticotomy. 

Friday. — To  be  devoted  to  papers. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 

Onodi,  Professor  A.  :  The  Etiology  of  the  Severe  Complications 
of  ErapTetna  of  the  Accessory  Nasal  Cavities. 

Yearslby,  Mr.  Maeleod  :  The  Value  of  Pneumo-massage  in 
Affections  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

Fullerton,  Dr.  Eobert  :  Notes.  Photographs  and  Micro- 
scopic Slides  of  a  Tumour  which  was  removed  from  the 
Right  Tonsil  and  which  is  regarded  as  being  a  Teratoma. 

Nofrse,  Mr.  Chiehele  :  Observations  on  Frontal  Sinusitis. 

Low,  Mr.  Stuart :  Submucous  Turbinectomv. 

Syme,  Dr. :  Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Acute  Suppuration  of  the 
Middle  Ear,  complicated  by  Septic  Meningitis  and  Brain 
Abscess. 

Jackson,  Mr.  George :  The  Relative  Frequency  of  Caries  of 
the  Superior  and  Middle  Turbinates  and  Ethmoid  Bones, 
and  the  Importance  of  Examining  the  Nose  in  all  Cases 
with  Symptoms  of  Deafness,  Giddiness,  and  Vertigo,  and 
Throat  Affections,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Treatment 
thereof. 

Jones,  Mr.  Hugh :  Slight  Deviations  from  the  Normal  in  the 
Form  of  the  Auricle  in  Relation  to  Degeneracy  and  Deafness. 

Bronner,  Dr.  Adolph:  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Thrombosis  of  the 
Lateral  Sinus,  with  Complete  Obliteration  of  the  Jugular 
Vein. 

Yonge,  Dr.  E.  S.  :  Observations  on  the  Determining  Cause  o 
the  Formation  of  Nasal  Polypi. 

Members  are  invited  to  contribute  any  preparations, 
specimens,  or  drawings,  or  any  instruments  or  apparatus 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Section,  which  have  been 
designed  by  themselves,  in  order  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Section  may  make  arrangements  to  form  a  special 
exhibit  of  such  objects. 

Lantern  demonstrations  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Watson 
Williams  on  Some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  the  Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses,  and  by  Dr. 
Milligan  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Labyrinthine 
Suppuration. 


Professor  Onodi  (Buda  Pesth)  will  show  (a)  Phantom  of 
the  Larynx  ;  (A)  Diagrams  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the 
Nose;  (c)  an  Instrument  for  Opening  the  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Mr.  T.  Guthrie  will  show  Diagrams  illustrating  the 
Development  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

Dental  Surgery. 

President:  John  McKno  Ackland,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S., 
Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  Peter  Sidney  Spokes,  .LP.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  London ;  Thomas  Arthur  Goard,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  28,  Southernhay,  Exeter ;  Kenneth 
Weldon  Goadby,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Joseph  Lewin  Payne,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  44,  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.; 
George  Arthur  Peake,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  L.D.S., 
Alma  House,  Cheltenham. 

The  following  subject  has  been  selected  for  special 
discussion  on  Wednesday :  The  Causes,  Effects,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Dental  Diseases  in  Children.  To  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  MB.,  F.R.C.S.,  Dr.G.  F.  Still,  F.R.C.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Edmund  Owen's 
remarks  in  opening  this  discussion  :  The  chief  cause  of 
dental  disease  in  children  is  imperfect  development  of 
the  enamel  and  dentine  due  to  faulty  feeding.  Any  condi- 
tion tending  to  the  production  of  rickets  favours  histo- 
logical imperfection  of  the  teeth.  Sterilized  milk  is 
harmful,  as  are  also  the  speciously  advertised  patent 
foods.  The  present  fashion  of  feeding  children  does  not 
encourage  healthful  use  of  jaws  and  teeth.  Two  of  the 
most  serious  effects  of  dental  disease  in  children  as  met 
with  by  the  general  surgeon  are  septic  ostitis  of  the  jaw 
started  by  incubation  of  septic  micro-organisms  in  a 
carious  fang,  and  septic  inflammation  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands.  The  more  quiet  form  of  septic 
adenitis  prepares  the  tissue  for  the  incubation  of 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Thus,  carious  teeth 
are  often  found  in  association  with  cervical  tuber- 
culosis. The  most  important  points  as  regards  treatment 
are  the  regular  inspection  of  the  child's  teeth,  and  the 
thorough  dealing  with  carious  spots  ;  that  it  is  easy  to 
carry  conservative  principles  too  far.  Prompt  extraction 
of  a  doubtful  tooth  is  safer  than  treatment  by  excavating 
and  filling. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Still's  paper : — Fre- 
quency of  dental  caries  in  children  too  often  an  over- 
looked cause  of  symptoms ;  local  sepsis  and  general 
toxaemia ;  interference  with  digestion  and  symptoms 
arising  therefrom;  recurring  headaches ;  probably  also  a 
cause  of  certain  nervous  disturbances ;  a  predisposing, 
possibly  a  direct,  cause  of  tuberculous  infection  of 
lymphatic  glands  ;  importance  of  parental  care ;  value  of 
dentist's  supervision ;  the  treatment  of  dental  caries  in 
children  from  the  dentist's  point  of  view  and  from  the 
physician's. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Turner's  paper  will  deal  with  hypoplasia  of 
teeth  under  the  heads  of  hypoplasia  of  malnutrition, 
inflammatory  hypoplasia,  traumatic  hypoplasia,  hypo- 
plasia of  congenital  syphilis,  hereditary  hypoplasia.  The 
relation  to  rickets  is  discussed,  and  a  special  form  of 
syphilitic  molar  described.  Cause,  incidence,  and  treat- 
ment of  dental  caries  in  children  is  discussed,  with  special 
emphasis  on  early  incidence,  and  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  cause  and  prevention.  Extraction,  as  the 
most  generally  useful  treatment  and  as  prevention  of  oral 
sepsis,  is  urged.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  discussed  in 
its  possible  relation  to  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  Tne  possi- 
bility of  organized,  or  even  State,  assistance  in  preventing 
dental  caries  is  touched  on. 

The  discussion  will  be  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Morton  A. 
Smale,  A.  S.  Underwood,  J.  F.  Colyer,  Kenneth  Goadby, 
C.  E.  Wallis,  Frank  Coleman,  W.  R.  Ackland,  and  Russell 
Barrett. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  August  1st  and  2nd : 
Ackland,   W.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.:  Notes  on  Some  Cases  of 

Neuralgia. 
Baker,   A.  W.   W.,     M.B.,     M.S..     F.R.C.S.I.,     L.D.S.Dub.  : 

Difficult  Eruption  of  the  Third  Molar. 
Bennett,  F.  J.,  M.R  C.S.,  L.D.S.  :    Some  Anatomical  Results 

of  Efficient  Mastication. 
Colyer,    J.  F.,    M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,    L.D.S.:    Irregularities 

of  the  Teeth  as  shown  by  the  Jaws  of  Animals.     A  contribu- 
tion to  comparative  pathology. 
Fairbank,  H.  A.,  M.S.,  L.D.S.:  Sarcomata  of  the  Jaws. 
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Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

President:  Ernest  Hastings  Tweedy,  E.R.C.P.Ire., 
Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Fookes  Thompson,  M.D., 
Launceston ;  J.  Macpherson  Lawrie,  M.D.,  Weymouth ; 
Walter  Ley  Woollcombe,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Plymouth ; 
William  Walter  Hunt  Tate,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  George  Herbert  Johnson, 
M.R.C.S.,  7,  Den  Crescent,  Teignmouth;  Hy.  Russell 
Andrews,  M.D.,  7,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. ;  Edwin 
Josiah  Toye,  M.D.,  Bridgeland  Street,  Bideford. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  programme  ol 
arrangements  : 

Wednesday. — Discussion,  The  Justification  for  Artificial 
Dilatation  of  the  Cervix  to  Hasten  Delivery  at  Fall  Time, 
with  a  discussion  on  the  Most  Appropriate  Method  for 
Procuring  this  Dilatation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  Robert 
Jardine. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Jardine's  paper: 
Justified  by  use  and  wont,  also  because  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  in  certain  cases  the  mother's  life 
can  be  saved,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  child.  Methods  of  performance  of  the 
operation:  (1)  Methods  which  are  somewhat  approxi- 
mated to  the  natural  process— first,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
static bags  of  the  type  of  Barnes's  or  Champetier  de 
Ribes's ;  secondly,  the  vaginal  tampon  which  stimulates 
uterine  action.  (2)  More  rapid  methods  by  stretching  the 
canal — first,  the  manual  method;  secondly,  the  bimanual 
method ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  screw  dilators  of  the  type 
of  Bozzi's.  (3)  Cutting  methods — first,  multiple  incisions 
when  the  cervix  is  taken  up ;  secondly,  vaginal  Cae3arean 
section  when  the  cervix  is  not  taken  up.  The  dangers  of 
each  of  the  methods  will  be  dealt  with,  and  the  cases 
m«st  suitable  for  the  different  methods  will  be  indicated. 

Thursday. — Discussion,  Measures  to  be  Recommended 
to  Secure  the  Earlier  Recognition  of  Uterine  Cancer.  To  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  Dr.  Herbert 
Spencer  intends  to  make  in  opening  the  discussion : 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  Is 
curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  vaginal  opera- 
tions (high  amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy), with  a  very  small  immediate  risk  of  life.  In 
more  advanced  stages  it  may  still  be  cured  by  the  extended 
abdominal  operation,  which,  however,  ha3  a  higher  imme- 
diate mortality  than  the  vaginal  operations.  The  desirable 
object  is  to  get  cases  of  cancer  in  the  early  stages,  whatever 
be  the  operation  performed.  Experience  in  this  country 
shows  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  patients  present 
themselves  to  gynaecologists  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  that  in  most  of  them  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced  for  even  the  extended  abdominal  operation  to 
give  a  chance  of  cure.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  is 
due  to :  (1)  The  patient's  ignorance  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease ;  (2)  the  practitioner's  delay  in  examining 
the  patient  who  presents  the  early  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease (abnormal  haemorrhage  or  discharge);  (3)  the  dis- 
inclination or  refusal  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion ;  (4)  the  occasional  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
benign  and  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus.  The  remedy 
consists  in :  (1)  Diffusion  amongst  women  over  25  years  of 
age  of  knowledge  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  fact  that  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
physical  examination ;  (2)  an  appeal  to  all  general  practi- 
tioners to  advise  examination  by  finger,  speculum,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  removal  of  growth  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion in  all  cases  of  bleeding  and  discharge  which  may  be 
due  to  cancer ;  (3)  the  better  education  of  medical  students 
in  practical  gynaecology;  (4)  dilatation  with  tents  and 
examination  of  the  corporeal  cavity  with  the  finger  is  not 
less  important  than  the  microscopical  examination  of 
curettings  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  corpus.  Results 
obtained  in  Germany. 

The  following  proposp  taking  part  in  the  discussions : 
Professor  Strassniann,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Dr.  S.  Cameron, 
Dr.  Frederick  Edge,  Dr.  W.  E.  Fothergill,  Dr.  A.  L.  Galabin, 
Dr.  T.  Arthur  Helme,  Mr.  F.  Bowreman  Jessett,  Dr.  M. 
Handfleld-Jones,  Dr.  J.  Munro  Kerr,  Dr.  Arnold  Lea,  Dr. 
A.  II.  N.  Lewers,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Lockyer,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Newnham,  Dr.  Inglis  Parsons,  Dr.  Charles 
Ryall,  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  Sir  William  Japp  Sinclair, 
Sir  William  Smyly,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 


Friday  is  set  apart  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
short  papers.    The  following  papers  will  be  read: 
Cameron,  Dr.  S.  :  Fibroid  and  Flbiomyomatons  Tumours  in 

Unusual  Bites. 
Edge,  Dr.  Frederick  :  A  Note  on  the  Technique  of  Abdominal 

Hysterectomy. 
Kerr,   Dr.  J.   Munro  :  A  Case  of  Complete  Rupture  of  the 

rteru3,    with    escape   of    tbe   Fetus    into    the    Peritoneal 

Cavity  :  Panhysterectomy  :  Recovery. 
Lockybr,  Dr.  Cuthbert :  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Cervix 

Carcinoma. 
Scharlieb,  Mrs.,  M.D. :  A  Short  Report  on  Cases  of  Abdominal 

Section  for  Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 
Lawrie.  Dr.  Macpherson  :  Remarks  on  Six  Successful  Hyster- 
ectomies for  Fibroid  Disease  in  One  Family. 
Martin,  Mr.  Christopher :   On  Three  Cases  of  Osteomalacia 

treated  by  Removal  of  the  Ovaries. 
Strassmann,  Dr.  Paul  :  Remarks  on  the  Indications  for,  and 

Methods  of,  Operating  on  Uterine  Fibroids. 
Swayne,  Dr.  C.  Walter :  Chorion-epithelioma  with  Sections  and 

Lantern  Slides. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Thomas :  Pubiotomy,  with  Notes  of  an  Illustrative 

Case. 
Parsons,  Dr.  Inglis  :  A  Series  of  100  Consecutive  Abdominal 

Sections  in  Hospital  Practice. 

State  Medicine. 

President :  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  M.O.H., 
Brighton. 

Vice-Presidents:  Edward  Alexander  Brash,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter;  Frederick  Mann  Williams,  M.R.C.S.,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Professor  Henry  Richard  Kenwood,  M.B., 
London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Sack  Not  Scott,  M.R.C.S., 
Plymstock,  Devon ;  Francis  Charles  Maktley,  M.D., 
71,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

The  following  preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made : 

Wednesday. — Dr.  Newsholme  will  introduce  a  ^"dis- 
cussion on  The  Co-ordination  of  the  Public  Medical 
Services. 

Dr.  H.  Cooper  Pattin,  Dr.  H.  Manley,  Dr.  F.  E. 
Freemantle,  Dr.  M.  D.  Edes,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kenny  will 
take  part  in  this  discussion. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Newsholme's  paper 
in  introducing  the  discussion :  The  scope  of  preventive 
medicine  is  no  longer  confined  to  germ-borne  diseases, 
but  extends  to  such  early  treatment  of  any  disease  as  will 
secure  a  less  severe  or  less  protracted  later  stage  of 
disease. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  individual  is  interested 
In  this  wider  definition  of  preventive  medicine,  though,  as 
shown  by  the  serious  loss  of  life  and  health  still  due  to 
avoidable  causes,  this  is  only  partially  realized.  Poverty 
and  disease  act  ia  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  practical 
problem  considered  in  this  paper  is  the  means  by  which 
people  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  poor  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  becoming  sick. 

Official  and  voluntary  agencies  now  at  work  show  how 
much  Is  already  being  done  in  the  communal  treatment 
and  prevention  of  sickness.  The  list  of  these  agencies 
given  in  the  paper  shows  that  the  distinction  between 
prevention  and  treatment  has  never  been  maintained.  A 
rapidly- increasing  proportion  of  total  sickness  is  being 
treated  in  voluntary  and  in  State  or  rate  supported 
institutions. 

Are  we  getting  a  satisfactory  return  for  this  increasing 
burden  on  rates,  taxes,  and  charity  ?  Whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  patients,  doctors,  or  of  the  public 
health,  the  present  state  of  the  medical  service  must  be 
condemned  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  conditions  of  private  medical  practice  among  the 
poor  are  admittedly  most  harassing  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  doctor.  To  the  patient  they  are  equally  unsatisfactory, 
for  (1)  diagnosis  is  belated,  and  (2)  treatment  is  curtailed 
owing  to  expense.  (3)  In  dispensaries,  etc.,  there  is  a 
serious  waste  of  time.  (4)  There  are  no  co-ordinated 
arrangements  for  medical  consultations.  (5)  Valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  is  wasted.  (6) 
There  is  a  great  waste  of  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  conditions  conducing  to  disease. 

These  defects  can  be  overcome,  at.  is  seen  in  the  co- 
ordinated arrangements  where  the  notification  of  con- 
sumption is  successfully  at  work.  Thus  the  visit  of  an 
officer  to  the  notified  patient  sets  in  operation  all  the 
prophylactic,  curative  and  sanitary  measures  which  are 
needed,  equally  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  of  the 
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public.  Undetected  caees  are  recommended  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Sanatorium  training  and  treatment  are 
secured. 

These  defects  are  not  overcome,  for  instance,  when  the 
organization  for  the  medical  supervision  of  scholars  is 
separate  from  the  general  public  health  administration  of 
a  district.  Much  of  the  medical  inspection  of  scholars  if 
it  is  to  be  efficient  must  be  done  by  interviewing  parents, 
and  much  of  it  involves  home  visits.  The  home  is  the 
point  from  which  many  of  the  evils  discovered  by  medical 
school  inspection  will  have  to  be  attacked  and  controlled. 
In  actual  fact  parents  will  not  tolerate  dual  medical  ex- 
aminations for  school  purposes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
neither  school  doctor  nor  medical  officer  of  health 
fulfil  the  complete  needs  of  the  case.  These  will  only  be 
met  when  district  doctors  are  appointed  by  each  munici- 
pality, and  these  doctors  are  co-ordinated  with  the 
mechanism  of  preventive  medicine,  enabling  us  to 
secure  the  early  systematic  and  unstinted  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  all  disease  before,  even  more  than  at,  school 
ages. 

The  present  state  of  medical  service  is  evidently  tran- 
sitional. Neither  provident  dispensaries  nor  cries  against 
"hospital  abuse"  and  "undercutting"  practice  have  been 
able  to  hinder  the  steady  progress  towards  the  treatment 
of  disease  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  arrest  this  trend.  What  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  collective  treatment  of  disease  is  merely  a 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  system  which  will  effectually 
ensure  the  early  recognition  and  proper  treatment  of  all 
diseases  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Such  a 
system  would  justify  itself  economically  by  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  sickness  and  of  inefficiency ;  in  short, 
the  justification  of  a  municipal  medical  service  both  econo- 
mically and  medically  consists  in  its  being  a  branch  of  a 
general  system  of  preventive  medicine.  This  neces- 
sarily implies  that  it  must  centre  round  an  expanded 
Public  Health  Medical  Service,  embracing  every  phase 
of  disease  and  every  means  for  maintaining  health.  By 
this  means  information  of  preventive  value  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  into  culs-de-sac  and  be  lost, 
preventive  medicine  being  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  its 
many  fragmentary  portions  being  no  longer  allowed  to 
continue  relatively  impotent  by  being  detached  from 
single  executive  control. 

Thursday. — Professor  Kenwood  will  open  a  discussion 
on  The  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  by  Better  Manage- 
ment and  Control  of  the  Milk  Supply.  It  is  further  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  Abolition  of  Private  Slaughter- 
houses and  a  more  strict  Inspection  of  our  Meat  Supplies. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Kenwood's 
remarks :  A  great  waste  of  infant  life  results  from 
the  use  of  raw  milk ;  but  statistical  evidence  must 
be  somewhat  discounted.  The  present  milk  supply 
can  (and  must)  be  made  cleaner  and  safer,  but  abso- 
lute cleanliness  and  safety  are  unattainable.  The 
use  of  raw  milk  for  infant  feeding  should  therefore  be  dis- 
couraged, at  least  during  the  summer.  Suggestions  for 
obtaining  a  cleaner  and  safer  milk  supply.  The  general 
neglect  of  sanitary  authorities  to  do  their  duty.  Many 
dairy  companies  do  the  work  of  the  defaulting  sanitary 
authorities.  Despite  all  our  efforts  to  foster  breast-feeding 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  will  be  artificially  fed,  and 
such  feeding  must  be  made  as  safe  as  possible.  Infant 
consultations  preferred  to  municipal  milk  d£p6ts.  A 
general  tendency  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  dangers  of 
sterilized  milk.  Some  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  use.  Reasons  why  pasteurized  milk  is  to  be  preferred. 
A  bottled  supply  advocated.    A  recommendation. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Routley  (Aldershot)  will  read  a  paper  on 
Infant  Mortality  the  Result  of  Home  Contamination  of 
Milk.  The  following  will  contribute  towards  this  dis- 
cussion :  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Caldwell,  R.A.M.C. ;  Dr. 
Herbert  Jones,  Dr.  F.  E.  Freemantle,  Dr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Professor  J.  S.  Woodhead,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Thompson 
(Kentucky),  and  Dr.  T.  Frederick  Pearse  (Calcutta). 

Friday. — It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions on  Rural  Hygiene :  (a)  The  Isolation  of  the 
Infectious  Sick  in  Rural  Districts  ;  (b)  The  Difficulties  in 
the   Operation  of    the  Midwives  Act  in  Rural  Districts ; 

(c)  The   Housing   of    the   Labourer   in   Rural   Districts ; 

(d)  The  Economical  Treatment  of  the  Sewage  of  Small 
Communities  ;  (e)  What  constitutes  "  Sufficient  Supply  of 
Wholesome  Water,"  P.  H.  W.  Act,  1878  ? 


These  subjects  will  be  introduced  or  discussed  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Brown  (Ayr),  Dr.  J.  Arnallt  Jones  (Aberavon),  Dr. 
F.  C.  Freemantle  (Hertford),  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  (Beverley), 
Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  Dr.  C.  H.  W.  Parkinson 
(Wimborne),  Professor  T.  A.  Starkey  (Montreal). 

Dr.  J.  Mitchell  Wilson,  in  introducing  the  dis- 
cussion on  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
will  deal  with  the  following  points:  The  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Distinction  between  the  needs  of  towns  and 
villages.  A  sufficient  supply  under  the  Act  really  means 
a  sufficient  supply  for  purely  domestic  purposes.  The 
theoretical  estimates  of  this  amount  vary.  A  better 
estimate  can  be  obtained  from  the  experience  of  villages 
where  water  is  drawn  from  a  main  through  meters.  These 
show  theoretical  estimates  to  be  exaggerated,  with  the 
result  that  water  schemes  are  made  to  appear  more  unduly 
costly  than  in  practice  they  should  really  prove.  Reasons 
are  given  for  considering  that  a  supply  of  six  gallons  a 
head  as  a  minimum  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
when  water  has  to  be  stored  in  cisterns. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  convenient  days: 
Horder,  Dr.  T.  Garrett  (Cardiff) :   The  New  Vaccination  Order. 
Tidswell,  Dr.  H.  (TorquBy)  :   The  Effect  of  Tobacco  Smoking 

on  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  the  Nation. 
McWalter,   Dr.  J.  C.  (Dublin)  :    The   Prevention  of   Putre- 
faction. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.  A.  W.  (Nice) :    On  the  Necessity  of  Increasing 

the  Degree  of  Immunity  Against  Small-pox. 

The  septic  sewage  works  at  Exeter  will  be  open  for 
inspection,  and  the  city  surveyor  will  be  glad  to  show  and 
explain  the  works. 

Naval  and  Military. 

President:  Inspector-General  James  Porter,  C.B.,  M.D., 
R.N.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Vice-Presidents:  Colonel  George  Deane  Boubke,  C.B., 
R.A.M.C,  Devonport ;  Brigade  -  Surgeon  -  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Raglan  Thomas,  M.D.,  V.D.,  Exeter; 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  Decimus  Curme,  M.R.C.S., 
Blandford. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Fleet-Surgeon  Horatio  S.  R. 
Sparrow,  L.R.C.P.,  R.N.,  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Surgeon- Major  John  Robinson  Harper, 
M.R.C.S.,  Bear  Street,  Barnstaple;  Surgeon- Captain 
John  Shirley  Steele  Perkins,  M.B.,  V.M.S.,  47, 
Southernhay  West,  Exeter;  Major  Benjamin  Frazier 
Zimmermann,  R.A.M.C.  (ret.),  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Bicton 
Lodge,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged : 

Discussions:  The  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  Fleet 
Actions.    To  be  opened  by  Fleet  Surgeon  A.  Gaskell,  R.N. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell's 
paper :  I.  Details  on  which  we  are  all  practically  agreed : 
(1)  A  hospital  ship  should  be  built.  (2)  A  new  naval  first- 
aid  dressing  should  be  devised.  (3)  First  aid  should  be 
taught.  (4)  The  haversacks  should  be  distributed  before 
action.  (5)  In  peace  time  the  first-aid  dressing  should 
frequently  be  used  for  instruction.  (6)  The  surgical 
apparatus  should  be  protected  during  action.  II.  Details 
on  which  we  are  as  yet  undecided :  (a)  The  proper  medical 
"  preparation  for  battle."  (A)  The  medical  staff  should  be 
augmented,  (c)  Cleansing  the  men's  skin  and  clothing 
before  going  into  action,  (d)  The  proper  stations  for  the 
medical  staff  and  their  assistants,  (e)  The  details  of 
moving  the  wounded.  (/)  The  treatment  of  the  wounded 
after  action.    ($>)  The  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Treatment  Afloat  of  (a)  Syphilis,  to  be  opened  by 
Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe,  B.A.,  M.D.,  R.N. ;  and  (6)  Burns  and 
Scalds,  to  be  introduced  by  Staff  Surgeon  P.  J.  Sutcliffe, 
M.B.,  B.C. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe's 
paper  on  the  Treatment  Afloat  of  Syphilis : 

(1)  Necessity  for  keeping  all  cases  of  venereal  sores,  and 
some  cases  of  urethral  discharge,  under  regular  observa- 
tion even  after  these  conditions  have  disappeared,  with  a 
view  to  the  detection  of  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  (2)  Necessity  for  sending  "venereal  cases"  to 
accompany  men  wherever  they  may  be  dratted  in  order  to 
inform  medical  officers  of  tht  ir  condition,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  treatment  they  have  had.  (3)  The 
term  "  syphilis  "  only  to  be  used  to  mean  constitutional 
syphilis.  (4)  Particular  attention  paid  to  informing  men 
of  the  nature  of  their  disease,  treatment  necessary  for  its 
cure,  and  its  effect  if  uncured  on  themselves  and  others. 
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Printed  rules  to  this  effect.  (51  When  to  allow  full 
liberty  to  syphilitica.  Benefit  of  routine  weekly  inspec- 
tion of  all  men  suffering  from  syphilis.  (6)  Description  of 
the  administration  of  mercury  by  intramuscular  injection 
as  the  most  serviceable  method.  (7)  Necessity  for  local 
applications  to  active  lesions;  value  of  solid  copper 
sulphate  for  this  purpose.  (8)  Marginal  ease  notes  written 
In  on  medical  history  sheets. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Staff 
Surgeon  P.  T.  Sutcliffe  in  opening  the  discussion 
on  the  Treatment  Afloat  of  Burns  and  Scalds : 

(1)  Remarks  to  be  confined  to  the  more  severe  cases  where 
the  patient  is  landed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  sent 
to  hospital.  (2)  Choice  of  dressing  to  be  made,  with  some 
thought  of  those  who  will  treat  the  patient  when  in 
hospital.  (3)  Forms  of  dressing,  (a)  Powders,  short 
remarks  on.  (6)  Oils,  disadvanteges  of  0  specially  carron) : 
Not  antiseptic ;  does  not  absorb  discharges ;  requires 
frequent  change  of  dressing  ;  dirty  with  regard  to  linen, 
etc. ;  difficult  to  remove  when  other  applications  are 
chosen;  space  occupied  by  is  considerable  in  men  of  war. 
(c)  Lotions,  advantages  of:  Aseptic  and  antiseptic;  dis- 
charges are  absorbed;  requires  less  frequent  change  ;  haa 
stimulating  properties ;  space  occupied  is  inconsiderable ; 
choice  of  lotion.  Remarks  chiefly  on  the  value  of  picric 
acid  as  an  application  and  the  dangers  o!  storing.  Gentral 
advice  to  use  lotions  in  preference  to  oils. 

Papers  : 

Caldwell,  Lieutenant-Colonel :  Enteric  Fever  durirg  Active 
8ervice. 

Wilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.,  R.A.M.C.,  C.B.  :  Tbe 
Provision  of  Male  Subordinates  for  the  Medical  Service  on 
Mobilization  in  Case  of  War. 

Davies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.,  R.A.M.C.  :  Enteric 
Fever :  Its  Spread  by  Personal  Infection  and  Preventive 
Measures  on  Active  Service.  The  Value  of  Inoculation  as  a 
Preventive. 

Faichnie,  Major,  R  A.M.C. :  Water  Supply  id  Camps,  on  the 
March,  and  in  Battle. 

Blackham,  Major,  K.A.M.C.  :  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Army. 

Gilbs,  Surgeon-Colonel :  The  Position  of  the  Volunteer 
Regimental  Stretcher  Bearer.  Disposal  of  Excreta  in  Camp 
and  on  the  March. 

Bassett-Smith,  Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W..  R.N.  :  Frequency  of 
Aneurysms  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Dfncan,  Staff  Surgeon  G.  E.,  R.N.  :  A  Form  of  Oral  Filter 
to  be  Used  by  all  Persons  in  the  Operating  Room. 

Norms, Staff  Surgeon  H.  L.,  R.N.  :  Wireless  Telegraphy  and 
Hospital  Ships. 

Home,  Fleet  Surgeon,  M.D.,  R.N.  :  The  Choice  of  the  Field 
of  Practice  (the  Navy). 

PATHOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Committee  :— 

President :  J.  D.  Harris,  M.D. 
Honorary  Secretaries:  R.  V.  Solly,  M.D.,  40,  West  Southern- 
hay,  Exeter ;  G.  P.  Hawker,  M.B.,  8,  St.  Leonard's 
Road,  Exeter. 
Members  of  Committee: 


A.  E.  Carver,  M.D. 

B.  Dyball,  F.R.C.S. 
AV.  Gordon,  M.D. 

R.  HlNOSTON 

H.  C.  Jonas,  M.D. 
R.  H.  Lucy,  F.R.C.S. 

H.  MONTGOMERIE,  M.D. 


W.  L.  Pethybridge,  M.D. 

R.  Pickard,  F.R.C.S. 

A.  C.  Roper,  F.R.C.S.Edin. 

H.  Sharp,  M.B. 

P.  H.  Stirk 

G.  L.  Thornton,  M.R.C.P. 

H.  W.  Webber. 


Ex-Officio  Members  : 

The  President-elect :  H.  Davy,  M.D..  F.R.C.P. 

The  Local  Honorary  Treasurers :  J.  Somer,  M.R.C.S. ;  L.  H. 

Tosswill,  M.B. 

The  Local  Honorary  Secretaries:  Russell  Coombe,  F.R.C.S. ; 

G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B. ;  Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Pathological  Museum  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  various  Sections  at  the  forth- 
coming annual  meeting.  They  will  be  glad  to  take  charge 
of,  and  place  in  the  Museum  for  exhibition. any  specimens, 
photographs,  diagrams,  or  microscopic  slides  during  the 
time  they  are  not  required  by  those  who  are  reading 
papers  or  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  The  Committee 
therefore  request  members  who  propose  to  bring  any 
material  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  at  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter,  as  this  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  necessary  arrangements. 


PROVISIONAL     PROGRAMME     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 

Saturday,  July  27th. 
9.30  am.— Annual    General  Meeting,  to   be    followed 
immediately  by  Representative  Meeting. 

Monday,  July  29th. 
9  30  a.m.— Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m.— Reception  by  the  R.W.  the  Mayor  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Tuesday,  July  30th. 
9.30  a.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 
12  noon. — Service  at  the  Cathedral. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,    and   Instru- 
ments. 
2.30  p.m. — Adjourned      General     and     Representative 
Meetings.    Induction  of  President. 
4  p.m.— Garden  Party  by  the  R  W.  the  Mayor  on 
Northernhay. 
8.30  p.m. — President's  Address  in  Theatre.    Presenta- 
tion of  Middlemore  Prize. 

Wednesday,  July  31st. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
2  30  p.m. — Address  in  Medicine. 
3.15  p.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  Dr.  Maury  Deas  (President, 
South- Western  Branch),  Wonford  House. 
Garden    Party    by   Dr.   Samways.    Knowle, 

Clyst  St.  George. 
Drive   from   Budleigh   Salterton   to  Bicton 
House,  where  a  Garden  Tarty  will  be  given 
by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drive  back  across 
Woodbury  Common. 
Drive  across  Woodbury  Common,  and  Garden 
Party  in  Manor  House  Grounds  Exmouth, 
to  include   a  visit  to  Hayes  Barton,  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
8.30  p.m.— Reception  by  President  and  Members  of  the 
South-Western  Branch  on  Northernhay. 

Thursday,  August  1st. 
8  a.m. — Temperance  Breakfast. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition    of   Foods,   Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
2.30  p.m.— Address  in  Surgery. 

4  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  iSxeter  at  the  Palace. 

Drive  from  Cullompton  to  Black  Down  Hills 

and  Picnic  Tea  byDr  Gidley,  Cullompton. 

Garden     Party     by     Sir     Thomas     Dyke 

Aclanr1,  Bart.,  at  Killerton. 
Garden  Party  at  Seaton. 
7.30  p.m.— Annual  Dinner. 
8.30  p.m.— Ladies'  Entertainment  at  Theatre. 

Friday,  August  2nd. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.— Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,    and    Instru- 
ments. 
4  p.m. — Garden   Party   bv    Sir  Dudley    Duckworth 
King,  Bart  ,  High  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and 
President  of  the  Royal  Devon  an 
Hospital,  at  Wear  House. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Teignmouth,  acd  Drive 
to  Ohudleieh,  tea  being  given  at  Cgbrooke 
by  Lird  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Torquay. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Sidmouih. 
8  p.m. — Popular  Lecture  in   Theatre  by    Sir   John 
William  Moore. 
8.30  p.m.— Reception    by    Civic  Authorities  in  Royal 
Albert  Memorial. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 
Excursions. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Instruments,  Sanitary  and  Ambulance  Appliances, 
etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Queen  street, 
within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Reception  Room,  from 
Tuesday,  July  30th,  to  Friday  August  2nd.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 

HONORARY     LOCAL    SECRETARIES: 
Russell  Coombe,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

5,  Barnfield  Crescent,  Exeter. 
G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B.  (Cantab.), 

14.  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 
Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

34,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 
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To  be  Stamped  with  a  Penny  Stamp  and  Posted. 

BRITISH    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 
JULY  30th,  31st,   and   August  1st,   and   2nd,  1907. 


Members  of  the  British  Medical  Association  who  intend  to  visit  EXETER  during 
the  Annual  Meeting  will  greatly  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  Local  Committee  if  they 
will  fill  up  the  following  form  and  forward  it  by  post  as  addressed  on  the  other  side. 
This  will  eventually  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  will  then 
send  a  certificate  to  enable  members  to  obtain  Railway  Tickets  at  reduced  fares. 

MEMBERS  DESIRING  ACCOMMODATION  ARE  REFERRED  TO  NEXT  PAGES. 

The  Forms  are  Intended  for  the  nse  of  Members  of  the  British  Medical  Association  exclusively. 


It   is  my    intention   to    be   present    at   the    ANNUAL   MEETING  in  EXETER 

and  I  expect  to  be  accompanied  by* - 

Name 

Address 

♦  Here    indicate  whether  accompanied  by  a  lady,  as  separate  vouchers  are  required  to  enable  Members  to  obtain  Railway  Tickets  at 

reduced  fares. 


It  is  my  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the  Association  on  Thursday 
Evening,  August  1st,  and  I  herewith  enclose  Cheque  (or  P.O.O.J.f 

Signature. 

t  DINNER  TICKET,  with  Wine  inclusive,  £1  Is.     DINNER  TICKET  without  Wine, 
but  inclusive  of  Aerated  Waters,  15s. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Dinner  Committee, 
C.  E.  STOKES,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  enclosed  In  an  envelope,  together  with  this  form,  directed  as  on  the 
reverse. 

Early  application  for  Tickets  is  requested  by  the  Committee,  to  enable  them  to  provide  accommodation  and 
allot  seats. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING,  EXETER,  July  30th,  31st,  and  August  1st  and  2nd,  1907. 


LIST  OF     LODGING   HOUSES  WITH  SCALE  OF  CHARGES. 


Name  and  Address. 


Dix's  Field.    (Central.) 

2  Mrs.  Cole     

S  Mrs.  Madge 

10  Mrs.  Roberts  

15  Miss  Grant 

20  Mrs.  Slocombe       

24  Mrs.  Morrish  

37  Mi -S.  Gauntlett       

Southernhay.    (Central.) 

2  East.— Mrs.  Gnllv 

23  West.— Miss  Chastey      

31        ,,      Miss  A.  Chastey 

42         ,,       Mrs.  Endicott      

37         ..       Mrs.  Gould  

5  Chichester  Place — Mrs.  Wheatou 


Richmond  Road.     5  minutes.) 
2  Mrs.  Stratford         

6  Mrs.  Hearl 

7  Mrs.  Veysey 

8  Mrs.  Edwards       

11  Mrs.Vooght 

17  Mrs.  Grose 

23  Mrs.  Tucker 

Bystock  House— Mrs.  Perkin 


Silver  Terrace.    (5 

7  Miss  Harris  ... 
4  Mrs.  Redman 


utes.) 


Name  and  Address. 


Queen's  Terrace.    (5  minutes.) 

5  Mrs.  Collins 

15  Miss  Shapland       

Howell  Road.    (7  minutes.) 


Elm  Grove  Terrace.    (5  mil 

4  Mrs.  Salter 

1  Mrs.  Tucker 

Elm  Grove  Road.    (5  minute 

5  Miss  Maynard        

Verney  Place,  Sidwells  St. 

4  Mrs.  Pitman  

5  Mrs.  Johnson         


Belmont  Road.    (15  mi 
6  Mrs.  Ruppert 
8  Mrs.  Pyle     

11  Mrs.  Bartlett 

16  Miss  Perry 

23  Mrs.  Wya'tt 

26  Mrs.  Ashford 

25  Mrs.  Browne 

29  Mrs.  Shambrook    ... 

30  MissPurkiss 

Bath  Road.    (15  minute 

39  Mrs.  Hawker 
110  Mrs.  Hicks 
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LIST    OF    LODGING    HOUSES    WITH    SCALE    OF    CHARGES- Continued. 


Name  and  Address 


Grosvenor  Place,  Bath  Road.  (15  minutes.) 

1  ML-sSt-Mwcll         

2  Mrs.  Payne 

3  Mrs.  Sylvester        


Old  Tiverton  Road.    (15  minutes.) 

29  Mrs.  Lockver.r        

93  Mas.  Coomb 

1"1  Miss  Salter 

117  Mr-.  Saun  

Stoke  Villas,  Old  Tiverton  Road. 

1  Mr-.  Toms 

2  Mrs.  X:.  bolls  


isiutea.) 
(15  minutes.) 
(15  minutes. 1 

(12  minute: 


Leighton  Terrace. 

5  Mrs.  Phillipps        

Hill's  Court,  Pennsylvania. 

5  Mrs.  Lake 

31  Mrs.  Beer     

T  Mrs.  Ellis     


New  North  Road.    (5  minutes.) 
11  Miss  Griffey 

Port  View  Estate.  (25  minutes.) 
3  Ladysmith  Terrace— Mrs.  Sims 
25  Barraek  Road— Mrs.  Anlrews  ... 
7  Port  View— Mrs.  Willi    ... 


Priory  Road.    (15  minutes.) 

4  Mrs.  Stroud 

38  Miss  Brathwaite 

Mt.  Pleasant  Road.    (15  minutes.) 

48  Mrs.  Hewitt 

45  Mrs.  Clarke 


Jubilee  Road,  Polsloe  Road.   (15  minutes.) 
7  Mrs.  Clapham        


Oxford  Road.    (12  minutes.) 

4  Miss  Bealey 

8  Mrs.  Symons  

12  Mrs.  Henderson     

49  Mrs.  Lilley 

College  Avenue.    <17  minutes.) 

5  Mi-s  Pearse 

12  Mrs.  Amplett  

Raleigh  Road.    (15  minutes.) 

14  Miss  Coombes        

22  Mrs.  Clarke 

27  Mrs.  Brewer 


Eaton  Place.    1 15  minutes.) 

12  Mrs.  Giles     

16  Mrs.  Clemmett      


Bigher  Eaton  Place. 
4  Mrs.  Stephens 


(15  minutes.) 

liower  Summerland.    (15  minutes.) 
Bb         Li    -Mrs.  Stone       

ttagdalen  Street,    (la  minutes.) 

45  Miss  Wreiord  ■ 

Jevonshire  Place. 

s  Miss  Gitsham 


(15  minutes.) 
(25  minutes.) 


t.  Leonards  Road. 
(1J  miles  . 

47  Mrs.  Cook 

51  Mrs.  Stone 

53  Miss  Maddicks       

61  Mrs.  Judge 

nionRoad.    H5  minutes.) 

Marlow  Villa— Mrs.  Leibrandt... 


S5 
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Name  an! 


No.  of       C  Large  lor  Bed 

I  Bedrooms.       &  Breakfast. 


HEAVITREE    DISTRICT. 

(If  miles— Tram). 

Church  Terrace. 

9  Mr-.  West    

23  Mrs.  Flew 

Haldon  View  Terrace. 

Miss  Lott      

Hunsdon  Lodge. 


Cross  Park. 

12  Mrs.  Chapman       

ST.  THOMAS  DISTRICT. 

(Frequent  Trams,     lj  miles.) 

Church  Road. 

►i  Mrs.  Shapcott        

17  Mrs.  Milford  

Sidney  Road. 

9  Mrs.  Tonkin 

13  Mrs.  Shapcott        


Alplington  Road. 

Kitwvek — Mrs.  Marshall  

1  The  Retreat— Mrs.  Morale        

13  Ebrington  Terrace — Xurse  Moore 
4  Waterloo  Road — Mrs.  Row  land 

EXMOUTH. 

(Half-hour  by  train  ;  good  service.) 

The  Beacon. 

7  Mrs.  Williams        

3  Mrs.  Reynolds        

13  Miss  Trickey  

IS  Miss  Rowe 

Alexandra  Terrace. 

3  Mi-s  Roach 

6  Miss  Bunk 

7  Mrs.  Doble 

10  Mrs.  Fisher 

Morton  Crescent. 

1  Mrs.  Wheaton        

2  Mrs.  Coston 

6  Mrs.  Tucker 

11  Miss  Whidden        

20  Mrs.  Dullam  

Morton  Road. 

1  Miss  Hayne 

Imperial  Terrace. 

3  Mrs.  Coombs  

4  Mrs.  Vanstone        ,. 

Esplanade. 

Sea  View — Miss  Hortnn  

Homestead — Miss  Williams      

Endsleigh — Miss  Bayne 

Abbotsford — Mrs.  Riley 

9  Mainhead  View— Mrs/Hawkins 


Manor  View  House. 

Mrs.  Creasy... 

Bicton  Place. 
2  Mrs.  Ash 
7  Mrs.  Davidson 


Waverley  Road. 

Mrs.  Bazley 

Brougham  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Lynpany 

Victoria  Road. 

Conrie— Miss  Warren 
Trebursve — Mrs.  Grigg  . 
Twyford— Mrs.  Crofts 
22  Mrs.  Lane 

St.  Andrew's  Road. 

86  Miss  Bassett 

80  Miss  Bater 


as 
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LIST    OF    LODGING    HOUSES    WITH    SCALE    OF    CHARGES- Continued. 


Name  and  Mir 


LYMPSTONE. 

(Twenty  minutes  by  train  ;  good  service.) 


DAWLISH. 

(Half-hour  by  train  ;  good  service.) 


Marine  Parade. 
2  Mrs.  Shapter 


Blenheim  House. 

Mrs.  Goldsworthy ... 
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Name  and  Addr 


Brookdale  Terrace. 

Mrs.  Partridge       

4  Mrs.  Buck 

Hampton  House— Mrs.  Wellington  ... 

Stanley  House — Mrs.  Knight 

Kempsey  House— Mrs.  Evans 

Grosvenor  House — Mrs.  Willnut 
Springfield  House — Mrs.  Way 

Pier  mo  at  Place. 

5  Mrs.  Curtis 

Victoria  House— Mrs.  Jeffrey 

Strand. 

South  Villa— Mrs.  Moore  

9  Mrs.  Reynolds        

TEIGNMOUTH. 

(Thirty -five  minutes  by  train  ;  good  service.) 
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LIST  OF  HOTELS  WITH   SCALE  OF  CHARGES. 


EXETER.! 

No.  of 
Bedrooms. 

Charge  for  Bed 
and  Breakfast. 

GLOBE     HOTEL,     The     Close            

6 

6/- 

ROYAL    CLARENCE,    The    Close 

— 

— 

HALF    MOON,    High    Street 

12 

7/6 

FRANKLIN    (TEMPERANCE),    Fore    St 

reet           14 

3/6 

BACK'S     TEMPERANCE,    Exe    Bridge  . 

10 

*/- 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL,    Queen    Street 

12 

— 

CITY    TEMPERANCE    HOTEL,    Queen 

Street    8-12 

— 

ROUGEMONT,    Queen    Street          

— 

— 

OSBORNE    FAMILY    HOTEL,    Queen    £ 

treet        — 

— 

BUDE,     Sidwell     Street 

— 

— 

WHITE    LION,    Sidwell    Street     

_ 

— 

NEW    LONDON,    London    Inn    Square 

_ 

_ 

NORTHERHAY    HOTEL,    Northernhay 

Place      — 

— 

COFFEE    TAYERN,    Eastgate        

5 

2/6 

BLACK    HORSE,    Longbrook    Street 

— 

— 

ELMFIELD,    St.    David's    Hill        



_ 

•LION    HOUSE,    Alphington    Road 

_ 

_ 

L.    &    S.W.    HOTEL,    Paul    Street 

4 

4/6 

*1|  miles — Tram  e^ 

cry  few  minutes. 

EXMOUTH. 

IMPERIAL    HOTEL        





THE    BEACON        





ATLANTIC    (PRIVATE)    Morton    Cresc« 

mt 8 



DOLFORGAN    (PRIVATE)    Beacon    Hill 



SUMMER'S    PRIYATE    HOTEL 

- 

7/6 

DAWLISH. 

LONDON           

S3 



ROYAL    HOTEL     



- 

DULVERTON. 

CARNARVON    ARMS     

- 

- 

BUDLEIGH    SALTERTON. 

ROLLE    ARMS         

_ 

— 
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EXCURSIONS. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 

1.  Plymouth. — The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  will  kindly  enter- 
tain 125  members  to  luncheon  at  1  p.m.  At  3  p.m.  the 
members  resident  in  the  three  towns  and  district  have 
arranged  for  a  steamer  to  leave  West  Hoe  Pier  for  a  trip 
round  Plymouth  Sound,  the  Hamoaze,  and  the  River 
Tamar.  At  4.30  there  will  be  tea  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
kindly  provided  by  the  Eirl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The 
steamer  will  return  to  West  Hoe  Pier  about  6  p.m.  Ladies 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  on  the  steamer  trip,  and  also  at 
tea.  In  addition,  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing for  visiting  Devonport  Dockyard.  The  P.M.O., 
E.A.M.C.,  and  the  Inspector-General,  R  N.,  will  be  pleased 
to  show  members  over  the  Station  Hospital.  Devonport, 
the  Military  Families'  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  Plymouth.  The  Inspector-General,  R.N.,  has 
also  arranged  for  visits  to  HM.S.  Cambridge  (gunnery 
ship,  H.M.S.  Defiance  (torpedo  ship),  H.M  S.  Indus  (training 
ship  for  artificers),  etc. 

2.  Falmouth. — An  unlimited  number  of  members  will  be 
entertained  at  luncheon. 

3.  llfracombe.— The  Chairman,  J.  G.  Dodd,  Esq.,  J.P., 
and  members  of  the  Urban  District  Council  will  enter- 
tain twenty- five  members  to  luncheon,  and  before  leaving, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Toller  will  kindly  provide  refreshments  at  the 
Hydropathic. 

4.  Bideford  and  Clovelly. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Bideford  by  rail,  continuing  the  journey  to  Clovelly  by 
coach.  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Clovelly  Court,  will  kindly 
entertain  twenty  members  to  luncheon,  and  on  the 
return  journey  it  is  expected  that  tea  will  be  provided 
at  Bideford  by  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor. 

5.  Tavistock  and  Endsleigh. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Tavistock  by  rail,  arriving  about  11.30  a.m.,  driving  thence 
to  Endsleigh,  the  beautiful  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  entertain  fifty 
members  at  luncheon.  Returning  to  Tavistock,  tea  will 
be  provided  at  the  Bedford  Hotel. 


From  West  of  Scotland  to  Exeter. 
Dr.  James  Hamilton  (Honorary  Secretary,  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Branch)  writes :  For  the  benefit  of 
Representatives  and  others  who  purpose  going  to  Exeter 
from  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  I  would  remind 
them  that  they  have  a  considerable  choice  of  routes.  If 
they  wish  to  rail  it  all  the  way,  the  G.  and  S.W.  (St. 
Enoch's)  runs  two  suitable  trains — one  leaving  Glasgow 
at  9.20  a.m.,  arriving  at  Exeter  10.30  p.m.,  and  another 
leaving  at  5.30  p.m.,  arriving  at  Exeter  8.30  a.m.,  both 
changing  at  Bristol ;  while  the  Caledonian  (Central)  runs 
a  through  train  leaving  Glasgow  at  5  55  p.m.,  arriving  at 
Exeter  at  8  20  a.m.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
would  enjoy  a  sea  trip,  two  routes  are  available  :  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Co.  run  steamers  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
to  Bristol,  due  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  respec- 
tively; and  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  run  steamers  to 
Plymouth  on  Monday,  July  22nd,  and  Friday,  July  26th, 
arriving  on  the  Thursday  and  the  Monday  following 
respectively. 

The  Journey  from  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to 

Exeter. 
Dr.  W.  G.  Booth,  30,  Swan  Street,  Manchester  (Repre- 
sentative of  the  Manchester  (Central)  Division)  writes  : 
The  most  convenient  train  for  Representatives  of  this 
Branch  is  the  one  leaving  London  Road,  Manchester 
(L.N.W.),  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  (12.15  noon)  on  Friday, 
July  26th,  arriving  at  Exeter  at  6.50.  Representatives 
from  the  northern  districts  can  join  the  train  at  Stockport 
at  12  25,  and  at  Crewe  (North  Wales  also)  at  one  o'clock 
(1.12).  If  twenty  passengers  can  be  guaranteed  by 
Thursday,  July  23rd,  a  saloon  will  be  engaged.  Names  to 
be  forwarded  before  that  date  to  Dr.  AV.  G.  Booth, 
30,  Swan  Street  Manchester. 


TEIPS   AND   CIRCULAR   TOURS   IN   THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF   EXETER. 

Exeter  is  a  particularly  convenient  tourist  centre ;  by 
a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  railway  lines 
radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  following  informa- 
tion is  compiled  so  that  members  may  readily  find  the  | 


easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  seeing  any  particular  part 
of  the  country. 

Tickets  to  all  these  places  (except  the  excursions 
especially  named)  can  be  obtained  (on  production  of 
member's  ticket)  at  a  reduced  rate  for  the  return  journey. 

Bideford,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly. 
Bideford  is  two  hours   by  rail    from  Exeter,  Clovelly  an 
additional  two  hours  by  coach.    There  is  a  daily  excursion 
by  the  L.  and  S.W.R.  to  Clovelly  via  Bidefcrd  and  thence  by 
coaeh.     Return  fare  from  Exeter,  including  coach,  8s. 

Lynton,  Lynmouth,  Woody  Bay,  Watersmeet. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth  are  between  three  and  four  hours 
by  L.  and  S.W.R.  from  Queen  Street,  change  at  Barnstaple. 
Watersmeet  and  Woody  Bay  are  reached  by  walking  or 
driving  from  Lynmouth.  There  is  an  excursion  by  the 
L.  and  S.W.R.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Return  fare  from  Exeter,  5s.  3d. 

A  special  coaching  trip  to  Lynton,  starting  from 
Dulverton  and  passing  over  some  of  the  most  wild, 
beautiful,  and  romantic  parts  of  Exmoor,  will  be  arranged 
if  there  are  sufficient  members  and  their  friends  to  make 
up  a  coaching  party.  The  return  journey  from  Lynton 
would  be  made  by  rail.  This  will  allow  about  two  hours 
to  see  Lynmouth. 

Seaton  and  Lyme  Regis. 

Seaton. — L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Seaton 
Junction     One  hour  by  rail  from  Exeter. 

Lyme  Regis. — L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at 
Axminster.     One  and  a  half  to  two  hours  from  Exeter. 

These  places  are  7  miles  apart,  and  the  well-known 
Landslip  is  between  the  two. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  a  circular  tour  from  Exeter, 
which  may  be  taken  either  from  Seaton  to  Lyme  or  vice 
versa,  passengers  finding  their  own  way  between  the  two 
places.    Fare,  2s.  6d. 

Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  half  an  hour  from 
Exeter. 

Steamer  Excursions. — The  well-appointed  steamers,  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  leave  Exmouth 
daily  for  trips  up  and  down  the  coast.  A  time  table  of 
these  excursions  will  be  placed  in  the  Reception  Room. 
A  steam  launch  makes  frequent  journeys  from  Exmouth 
to  Starcross. 

Ottery  St.  Mary  and  Sidmouth. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Sidmouth 
Junction.     Both  places  are  about  one  hour  from  Exeter. 

The  Collegiate  Church  at  Ottery  is  a  fine  old  church, 
and  is  a  half- scale  copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Starcross,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Newton  Abbot, 
Torquay,  Paignton,  Dartmouth,  and  Totnes. 

There  are  frequent  trains  from  St.  David's  Station 
(G.W.R)  to  these  places. 

A  steam  launch  to  Exmouth  meets  most  of  the  trains 
at  Starcross.  This  makes  a  short  circular  land  and  sea 
trip,  members  returning  by  rail  from  Exmouth  if  preferring 
to  do  so. 

Dartmouth  can  be  taken  en  route  by  three  different  cir- 
cular trips  as  under. 

1.  Rail  to  Dartmouth,  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Dart  to 
Totnes,  returning  to  Exeter  by  rail  or  vice  versa  according 
to  tide.    Fare,  inclusive  of  steamer,  3s.  9d. 

2.  To  Kingsbridge  by  rail,  Kingsbridge  (via  Torcross 
and  Slapton  Sands)  to  Dartmouth  by  coach,  thence  by  rail 
to  Exeter.     Fare,  inclusive  of  coach,  5s.  6d. 

3.  Sea  trip  by  steamer  from  Exmouth  to  Dartmouth. 
At  Torquay,  Dr.  Courtenay  Dunn  (Fair  View),  offers  to 

secure  lodgings  for  members  who  write  to  hirn  enclosing 
a  stamped  envelope ;  accommodation  can,  he  states,  be 
obtained  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dartmocr  Coaching  Drives. 
1.  A  circular  tour  by  G.W.R.  to  Moreton  Hampstead, 
thence  across  Dartmoor  to  Prince  Town  by  coach,  re- 
turning by  rail  via  Plymouth.  This  trip  opens  up  some 
of  the  choicest  scenery  in  Devonshire,  passing  across  the 
centre  of  Dartmoor  and  bringing  under  notice  well  known 
places  of  moorland  interest,  amongst  which  are  Wistman's 
Wood,  Two  Bridges,  Dartmeet,  Crocken  Tor,  Grimspound 
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and  Prince  Town.    The  tour  is  made  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday.     Inclusive  fare,  8s.  6d. 

2.  Circular  trip  by  G.W.R.  to  Ashburton,  thence 
by  coach  through  the  Buckland  and  Holne  Chase  drives 
and  via  Prince  Town  to  Tavistock,  returning  from 
Tavistock  by  L.  and  S.W.E.  to  Exeter.  This  drive  is 
considered  to  pass  through  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Dartmoor  scenery  and  will  enable  visitors  to  see  the  fine 
stone  avenues  above  Merivale  Bridge.  The  tour  can  only 
be  arranged  if  there  are  sufficient  cumbers  to  make 
a  brake  party,  and  members  anxious  to  make  this 
excursion  will  be  requested  to  place  their  names  on  a  list 
in  the  Eeception  Room. 

3.  There  are  daily  coaching  diives  over  Dartmoor, 
starting  from  Newton  Abbot  and  Bovey  Tracey.  These 
drives  take  in  Haytor  Rocks  (1,500  ft.),  Bowernian's  Nose 
Rock,  the  Logan  Stone,  Manaton  and  Becky  Falls.  One  of 
these  drives  is  well  worth  making. 

4.  Dartmoor  Convict  Priion. — Dr.  Dyer,  P.M.O.,  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  show  thirty 
members  over  the  convict  prison,  and  has  kindly  offered 
to  show  round  the  prison  ten  members  on  Wednesday, 
ten  on  Thursday,  and  ten  on  Friday,  and  to  provide  tea 
afterwards.  To  reach  the  prison,  a  circular  tour  has  been 
arranged — rail  to  Ashburton,  thence  by  coach  through 
the  Holne  Talley  and  across   Dartmoor  to    the  prison, 


returning  via  Tavistock  to   Exeter — particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Reception  Room. 

5.  Dartmoor  Sanatorium  (near  Chagford). —  Dr.  A.  Scott 
Smith  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  members  anxious  to 
view  this  sanatorium.  Wagonettes  will  meet  motor  bus 
(L.  and  S.  W.R.)  at  Chagford  and  drive  members  to  the 
sanatorium,  and  they  will  be  provided  with  luncheon  and 
tea.    Notice  will  have  to  be  given. 

6.  Didworthy  Sanatorium.  —  Tie  Committee  will  be 
pleased  to  see  any  members  interested  in  sanatoriums. 
Carriages  will  convey  them  to  the  Sanatorium  from  Brent 
Station  (G.W.R.),  and  a  light  luncheon  and  tea  will  be 
provided.    Notice  will  have  to  be  given. 

Exmoor  Coaching  Excursions. 
As  there  are  no  circular  excursions  over  Exmoor  by  the 
railway  companies,  coaching  expeditions  can  only  be 
arranged  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members  and 
their  friends  to  make  a  coaching  party.  Exmoor  is  the 
country  of  the  Doones  and  the  home  of  the  wild  stag. 
The  wildness  and  loneliness  of  this  vast  expanse  of  hilly 
country  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  and  is  well  worth 
seeing.  The  railway  journey  to  Dulverton,  whence  the 
coach  drives  start,  passes  up  the  lovely  Exe  Valley. 
Dulverton  is  reached  by  Great  Western  Railway  from 
St.  David's  Station. 


Hap  of  country  surrounding  Exeter  illustrating  the  circular  rail  ami  coach  tours. 
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BOSCASTLE   AND   TlNTAGEL. 

There  is  a  daily  cheap  excursion  to  these  interesting 
places  by  the  London  and  South- Western  Railway.  The 
tour  is  taken  by  rail  to  Camelford,  thence  by  coach  or 
charabanc  to  Boscastle  and  Tintagel,  returning  to 
Camelford.  The  drive  passes  through  delightful  scenery 
with  excellent  sea  views  throughout,  and  visits  the  strange 
old  world  harbour  of  Boscastle  and  the  sequestered  glen 
and  waterfall  of  St.  Nighton,  the  fabled  trysting  place  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fare,  including  coach 
drive,  5s. 


LOCAL   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above  as  to  the 
excursions  which  have  been  arranged  for  Saturday, 
August  3rd,  we  may  here  publish  some  account  of  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  organized  for  the  other  days 
on  which  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

While  possessing  numerous  features  of  interest  in  itself, 
Exeter  will  be  found  to  have  this  advantage  over  some 
other  cities  at  which  the  annual  meeting  has  been  held  in 
that  not  only  is  it  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful country  in  England,  but  within  easy  reach  of  it  are 
many  seaside  and  inland  holiday  resorts,  each  possessing 
some  special  charm  and  attraction  of  its  own.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  members  attending  the  meeting  should  wish 
to  see  as  much  of  this  picturesque  scenery  and  as  many  of 
these  charming  spots  as  may  be  possible  within  the  space 
of  the  afternoons  of  one  short  week,  and  in  deference  to 
their  wishes  the  aim  of  the  Local  Entertainments  Sub- 
committee has  been  so  to  distribute  the  various  enter- 
tainments, that  members  may  be  enabled  not  only  to  visit 
the  most  attractive  of  these  places,  but  also,  by  means  of 
specially  arranged  drives  in  their  neighbourhood,  may 
have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  their 
setting  among  the  hills  of  fair  Devon. 

Those  who  prefer  other  forms  of  recreation  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  various  golf  links  in  the  neighbourhood; 
boating  may  be  had  on  the  canal ;  while  those  who 
delight  to— 

"...  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly," 

will  find,  within  easy  reach,  many  streams  which  may  be 
fished  on  payment  of  a  small  sum. 

The  following  list  gives  some  particulars  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  arranged. 

On  Tuesday,  July  30th,  the  Mayor  will  give  a  garden 
party  on  Northernhay,  at  which  the  band  of  the  Roya! 
Marine  Light  Infantry  (Plymouth  Division)  will  play. 

On  Wednesday,  July  Slst,  members  will  have  the  choice 
of  four  entertainments  during  the  afternoon.  A  garden 
party  will  be  given  by  Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas  (President, 
South- Western  Branch)  at  Wonford  House,  Exeter.  A 
garden  party  will  be  given  by  Lord  Clinton  at  Bicton, 
which  will  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  drive  from  Budleigh 
Salterton  along  the  pretty  and  peaceful  valley  of  the  Otter. 
The  grounds  of  Bicton  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
beauty,  and  contain  the  finest  collection  of  rare  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  county.  On  the  return  journey  mem- 
bers will  be  driven  back  to  Budleigh  Salterton  by  another 
route  by  Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  A  garden  party  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Samways, 
at  Knowle,  Clyst  St.  George:  and  a  garden  party  will  be 
given  in  the  Manor  Grounds,  Exmouth,  in  connexion  with 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  taking  those  who 
may  desire  it  for  a  drive  over  Woodbury  Common,  a 
plateau  sheltering  Exmouth  from  the  north.  From  here 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the  county  may  be 
obtained.  Looking  inland,  on  either  hand  lie  the  valleys 
of  the  Exe  and  the  Otter ;  and  on  the  horizon,  30  miles 
away,  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Dartmoor  Tors  is  visibie. 
Seawards,  the  view  is,  if  possible,  still  finer  ;  stretching  in 
a  bold  sweep  from  Portland  on  the  east  to  Berry  head  on 
the  west,  sheltered  bay  alternating  with  bold  headland, 
over  50  miles  of  the  Dorset  and  Devon  coast  can  be  seen 
on  a  clear  day.  In  the  evening  the  President  and  members 
of  the  South- Western  Branch  will  give  an  evening  fete  on 
Northernhay. 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  members  will  again  have  a 
choice  of  four  places  at  which  to  spend  the  afternoon. 
Those  who  prefer  to  remain  in  Exeter  may  attend  the 
garden  party  given  at  the  Palace  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
For  those  who  wish  to  go  further  afield,  there  is  the 


garden  party  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Aeland,  at 
Killerton,  noted  for  its  fine  timber  and  its  herd  of  deer ; 
or  there  is  the  drive  from  Cullompton  and  the  picnic  tea 
given  by  Dr.  Gidley  on  the  Black  Down  Hills,  from  which 
extensive  views  can  be  obtained  over  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset ;  while  for  the  large  number  who 
will  prefer  to  visit  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  South 
Devon  watering-places,  there  is  a  reception  at  Seaton, 
after  which  the  guests  will  be  driven  to  the  many  places 
of  beauty  and  interest  in  its  neighbourhood,  including 
the  Dowlands  Landslip,  a  weird  and  romantic  spot  which 
alone  is  worth  a  visit.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  members  intending 
to  be  present  who  have  not  yet  notified  the  local  com- 
mittee are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Dinner  Committee,  Dr.  C.  E.  Stokes,  Warkworth 
House,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  as  early  as  possible.  The 
dinner  ticket,  with  wine,  is  one  guinea,  without  wine  but 
inclusive  of  aerated  waters,  fifteen  shillings.  On  the 
same  evening  the  ladies'  entertainment  will  be  given  at 
the  theatre,  Exeter. 

On  Friday,  August  2nd,  a  garden  party  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Devon,  Sir  Dudley 
Duckworth-King,  at  Wear  House,  near  Exeter;  and 
luncheon  parties  have  been  arranged  at  three  of  the  most 
popular  South  Devon  health  resorts — Sidmouth,  Tvign- 
mouth,  and  Torquay.  At  Sidmouth,  after  the  luncheon, 
members  should  take  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
well-equipped  baths.  The  views  from  Salcombe  Hill  and 
Peak  Hill,  which  flank  Sidmouth  on  the  east  and  west, 
are  as  fine  as  those  to  be  obtained  from  Woodbury 
Common.  From  Teignmouth,  after  the  luncheon,  mem- 
bers will  be  driven  to  Chudleigh,  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  which  are  worth  a  visit,  and  tea  will  be  given  at 
TJgbrooke  by  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  The  charms  of 
Torquay  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  anything 
we  could  say  of  them  would  be  superfluous.  The  luncheon 
will  be  followed  by  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  by  the 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Cary  the  grounds  of  Torre  Abbey 
will  be  open  during  the  afternoon,  and  tea  will  be  pro- 
vided there.  At  Exeter,  in  the  evening,  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  will  give  a  reception  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Memorial  Museum. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  conduct  parties  over  the  Cathedral,  and  to  the  many 
places  of  interest  in  the  city.  Full  particulars  of  these, 
and  also  of  means  of  access  to  the  other  entertainments, 
will  be  published  in  the  Daily  Journal. 

Golf. — The  Committee  of  the  Royal  North  Devon  Golf 
Club  has  most  kindly  offered  to  [admit  members  of  the 
Association  as  honorary  members  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting ;  and  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
members  to  play  at  the  Budleigh  Salterton,  Exeter, 
Exmouth,  and  Warren  Golf  Clubs  on  payment  of  the 
usual  visitors'  fees. 

Lawn  Tennis. — The  Victoria  Park  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
has  arranged  a  tournament  during  the  week,  for  which 
it  will  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  members  of 
the  Association  or  their  ladies.  Entries  for  the  men's 
singles  (entrance  fee  5s.)  close  on  Monday,  July  29th. 
For  all  the  other  events  (entrance  fee  2s.  6d.)  entries  will 
close  on  Thursday,  July  25th.  Names  and  entrance  fees 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Harold  Ward,  36,  St.  Leonard's 
Road ,  Exeter,  from  whom  all  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 


fflLutin§s  ol  %x$.\u\)ts  &  Bibisimts. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


LEINSTER  BRANCH: 
East   Leinster  Division. 
The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  on  Wednesday,  July  3rd. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  gentlemen  were 
appointed  :  Chairman,  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  (Newbridge) ;  Vice- 
Chairman,  W.  R.  Dawson,  M.D.  (Finglas) ;  Representative 
for  Representative  Meetings,  J.  D.  Hillis,  F.R.C.S.I.  (Rath- 
mines)  ;     Honorary    Secretary    and     Treasurer,     Reginald 
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Peacocke,  M.D.  (Blackrock) ;  Executive  Committee,  J. 
Wallace  Boyce,  M  D.,  H.  C.  Earl,  M.D.,  W.  V.  Furlong, 
M.D.,  R.  L.  Heard,  M.B.,  R.  N.  Lyon,  J.  M-json,  M.B.,  J.  F. 
Pollock,  M  D.,  Professor  A.  H.  White,  Isaac  Ussher,  J.P.  ; 
Representatives  on  Branch  Council,  H.  C.  Earl,  M.D.,  J.  D. 
Hillis,  F.R.CS.I,  W.  V.  Furlong,  M.D.,  J.  Mason,  M.B., 
Reginald  Peacocke,  M.D. 


METROPOLITAN   COUNTIES    BRANCH: 

Westminster  Division. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at  5  p.m.  on 

Friday,  June  28th,  at  St.  James's   Vestry  Hall,  Piccadilly, 

G.  E.  Haslip,  M.D.,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Central  Emergent/  Fund — Dr.  Haslip  reminded  the 
members  of  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to  the  Central 
Emergency  Fund,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  circular  should 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Division  asking  for  a  sub- 
scription of  5s.,  and  th*t  this  suggestion  should  be 
recommended  to  other  Divisions. 

Special  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Ewart  submitted 
his  report  on  the  Representative  Meeting  re  the  propoted 
Chatter.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Ewart  for 
his  services. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1907-8  :  Chairman,  Dr.  Knowsley  Sibley ;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Dr.  William  Ewart ;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Harvey  Hi'liard ;  Representative  for  Representative 
Meeting,  Dr.  William  Ewart;  Representatives  on  the  Branch 
Council,  Mr.  Hilliard,  Dr.  Sibley,  Dr.  Ewart  (ex  officio),  Dr. 
Donald  Baynes,  Dr.  Bernard  O'Connor;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Drs.  Addinsel),  F.  J.  Allan,  Donald  Baynes,  Cautley, 
Dauber,  Haslip,  Des  Voeux,  Mr.  Durham,  Drs.  F.  J. 
McCaun,  Bernard  O'Connor,  Bruce  Porter,  Inglis  Parsons, 
J.  E.  Sinclair,  aid  Finucane. 

Report  of  Extcutive  Committee — The  Secretary  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1906-7, 
which  was  received  and  adopted, 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman. — Dr.  Haslip  gave  a  short 
review  of  the  year's  work,  and  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Division.  Dr.  Haslip 
thanked  the  officers  and  Committee  for  their  assistance 
during  his  term  of  office. 


OXFORD  AND  READING  BRANCH: 
Oxford  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at  Moreton- 
in-Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  on  Friday,  July  5th. 

Luncheon. — Some  twenty  members  attended  the  luncheon 
at  the  White  Hart  Hotel. 

Installation  of  New  Chairman. — Dr.  Collier  vacated  the 
chair  in  favour  of  Dr.  R.  Yelf,  of  Moretonin  Marsh,  who 
assumed  the  office  of  chairman  for  the  ensuing  session.  He 
(Dr.  Yelf)  delivered  a  short  and  interesting  address  on 
the  history  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. — The  Secretary  read  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  This  stated  that  the 
meetings  had  been  more  than  usually  well  attended,  owing 
partly  to  the  introduction  of  subjects  for  discussion.  The 
Division  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Garrod  and  Dr.  Newton  Pitt, 
who  had  on  separate  occasions  come  down  from  London 
to  open  these  discussions.  The  numbers  of  the  Division 
had  been  well  maintained,  and  four  new  members  had 
joined.  The  loss  to  the  Division  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Cheatle,  of  Burford,  a  former  President  of  the  old  Oxford 
Bianch,  was  alluded  to.  Finally  the  settlement  of  llie 
dispute  between  a  member  and  the  Mickleton  Board  of 
Guardians  was  announced.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
support  of  the  Division. 

Balance  Sheet.— The  balance  sheet  was  read  and  adpoted. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  were  elected 
Chairman- elect,  Mr.  Anglin  Whitelock,  F.R.C.S.  (Oxford) 
Vice-chairman  (by  rotation),  Dr.  Collier,  F.R  C.P.  (Oxford) , 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Duigan ;  Representative  of 
Division,  Dr.  Duigan  ;  Two  Xew  Members  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  E.  A.  Bevers,  Dr.  Denning,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Parker  and  Surgeon-Captaiu  Hall,  retiring. 

Central  Emergency  Fund. — The  SEOBETABy  read  an 
appeal  for  contributions  to  the  Emergency  Fund  of  the 
British  Medical   Association,   and   it   was   resolved    that 


notices  of  appeal  should  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Division. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill. — The  communication  from  the 
Medical  Secretary  re  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill  was 
read,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  circularize  the 
members  of  Parliament  within  the  area  of  the  Division 
with  a  view  to  gaining  their  support, 

Visit  to  Lord  Redesdale's  Wild  Garden  — Later  in  the 
afternoon  a  visit  to  Lord  Redesdale's  famous  wild  garden 
at  Bateford  was  made,  and  finally  members  were  enter- 
tained to  tea  at  Bengal  House  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yelf. 


SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  BRANCH: 

Monmouthshire  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Newport  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Hospital,  on  Friday,  May  31st,  Dr.  S.  Butler 
Mason  in  the  chair. 

Apologies  for  Non-attendance. — Apologies  for  inability  to 
attend  were  received  from  Drs.  W.  D.  Steel,  T.  H.  Redwood, 
and  Haslett. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
held  on  April  25th  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Officers. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Gratte, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Glendinnino,  and  carried  unanimously, 
that  Dr.  W.  W.  Steel  be  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Gamble,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
resolved,  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Nelis  be  Vice-Chairman  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Proposed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Brown,  seconded  by 
Dr.  McGinn,  and  resolved,  that  Drs.  Greer  and  Coulter  be 
re-elected  Honorary  Secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Glendinnino,  seconded  by  Dr.  McGinn, 
and  carried,  that  Dr.  Greer  be  elected  Representative  at 
the  Representative  Meeting.  A  ballot  having  been  held 
the  following  were  elected  Representatives  on  the  Branch 
Council,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  McGinn,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Frost  :  Drs.  Mason,  Marsh,  Gratte,  and  G.  A.  Brown. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Brown,  seconded  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Vines, 
and  carried,  that  Drs.  D.  J.  Jones,  O.  W.  Morgan,  R.  W. 
Haslett,  and  E.  M.  Griffiths  be  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Proposed  by  Dr.  J.  Glendinnino, 
seconded  by  Dr.  J.  McGinn,  that  Drs.  Mulligan,  D.  T. 
Richards,  and  J.  O'Keefe  be  re-elected  members  of  the 
Contract  Practice  Committee.  Drs.  Lawrence  and  D.  J. 
Jones  kindly  acted  as  scrutineers  at  the  ballot. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee.  —  The  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  read  and  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  McGinn,  seconded  by  Dr.  Morrell  Thomas. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — There  was  no  fresh 
business  for  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  in  addition 
to  that  which  had  already  been  considered  at  the  special 
meeting  on  April  25th. 

Rules. — No  new  rules  were  made,  and  no  existing  rules 
were  altered 

Quarterly  Meetings. — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  quarterly 
meetings  as  follows:  The  autumn  meeting  at  Abergavenny 
on  the  first  Friday  in  September;  the  winter  meeting  at 
Newport  on  the  last  Friday  in  November;  the  spring 
meeting  at  Pontypool  on  the  last  Friday  in  February ;  the 
annual  meeting  at  Newport  on  the  last  Friday  in  May. 
Power  was  given  to  the  Chairman  to  vary  the  dates  if 
necessary. 

Ordinary  Meetings.  —  Proposed  by  Dr.  T.  Mokrell 
Thomas,  seconded  by  Dr.  Paton,  and  carried : 

That  the  ordinary  meetings  be  clinical  as  far  as  possible. 

Special  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Gbeeb  gave  a  report 
of  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  re  Charter,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  dispute. 

Votes  of  Thanks. — Proposed  by  Dr.  Mulligan,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Gamble: 

That  the  be9t  thanks  of  the  Division  be  given  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Hospital  for  permit- 
ting the  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  Board  Room,  and  to  the 
Newport  members  for  providing  tea. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Mason  for  his  services  in  the 
chair  during  his  year  of  office  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Glen- 
dinninu,  seconded  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Bbown,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Contract  Practice  Fund. — The  following  members  kindly 
undertook  to  canvas  their  districts  for  contributions  to  the 
Contract  Practice  fund  :  Dr.  E.  M.  Griffiths,  Wt  stern 
Valleys;  Dr.  D.  J.  Jones,  Eastern  Valleys;  Dr.  A.  G.  Law- 
rence, Chepstow  District ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Gratte,  Newport ; 
Drs.  C.  Reidy  and  Bowen,  Bargoed  District. 
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NORTH     OF     ENGLAND     BRANCH: 
North  Northumberland  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Plough  Hotel,  Alnwick, 
on  July  9th. 

Election  of  Officers  — Officers  for  the  year  were  appointed 
as  follows:  Chairman,  Dr.  Main  (Alnwick) ;  Vice-Chairman, 
Dr.  McKay  (Berwick)  ;  Secretary,  C.  Clark  Burman, 
L.RC.P.  andS  Edin.,  12,  Bondgate  Without.  Alnwick; 
Representatives  on  Branch  Council,  Drs.  Maclagan  and 
Robscn;  Executive  Committee,  Drs.  Macdonald,  Stumbles, 
Forrest,  Dey. 

The  Hew  Vaccination  Order— The  Secretary  proposed, 
and  Dr.  Dey  seconded,  that  a  special  meeting  of  this  Divi- 
sion be  called  so  soon  as  the  various  Boards  of  Guardians 
gave  no'ice  to  terminate  the  existing  engagements  of  the 
Public  Vaccinators  in  the  Division,  to  consider  the  Vac- 
cination Order,  1907,  and  decide  upon  a  united  line  of 
action  with  reference  to  the  same. 


YORKSHIRE  BRANCH. 
In  the  report  of  this  Branch  which  appeared  in  the  Supple- 
ment of  July  13th,  1907,  p.  36,  col.  1,  last  line  and  two  next 
lines  in  col.  2  should  read  as  follows:  "Dr.  Churton  (Leeds) : 
On  the  treatment  of  (a)  maniacal  delirium,  (6)  'delirium  of 
the  respiratory  centre,'  (c)  a  rising  pulse- rate  with  falling  tem- 
perature, in  acute  pneumonia  j  witn  recent  cases."  In  justice 
to  ourselves,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  sentence  was 
printed  as  received. 


Jbsflriatimt  Jlnfes. 
1907  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Saturday, 
July  27th,  at  9.30   o'clock  in  the   forenoon. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
on  Saturday,  July  27th,  immediately  after  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  on  Monday, 
July  29th,  at  9.30  a.m. ;  on  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
at  9.30  a.m.  if  required  ;  also  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  at  3.15  p.m.  if  required. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE   COUNCIL, 


April  25th,  1907. 


GUY     ELLISTON,     General  Secretary. 


THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Southern  Branch. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  during  the 
month  of  August  next  the  Branch  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Association  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Groves.  Can- 
didates who  have  been  nominated  each  by  a  Division  or  by 
not  less  than  three  electors  must  please  send  their  application 
to  me  on  or  before  August  10th  next — H.  J.  Manning, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Laverstock  House,  Salisbury. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING  AT 
EXETER. 

July  27th  and  29th,  1907,  and  Following  Days 
if  necessary. 


NOTICES   OF    MOTION  (Supplementary). 


The  following  Notices  have  been  received  from 
Divisions  and  Branches  of  Motions  to  be  made  in 
the  Representative  Meeting,  arising  out  of  Reports 
of  the  Council  and  Committees  or  out  of  Notices 
of  Motions  by  Divisions  already  published  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations. 

Presentation   of   Cases   to   General    Medical   Council. 

By  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Member  of  Council  (representing 

the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch) : 
That  in  view  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  in  view  of  counsel's  opinion 
placed  before  the  Central  Council  at  the  meeting 
of  June  5th  last,  this  Representative  Meeting  do 
hereby  rescind  for  the  present  the  resolution 
(Minute  312)  passed  at  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  of  1906  in  the  following  terms — namely : 

"  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession,  that  the  Association  should 
take  up  cases  of  a  penal  nature  before  the  General 
Medical  Council  as  complainants." 

Notification  of  Births  Bill. 

By   the   South    Mar  Chester    Division  (Lancashire    and 

Cheshire  Branch) : 
That  with  reference  to  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill, 
steps  be  taken  to  oppose  the  imposition  on  the  prc- 
fession  of  what  would  be  a  breach  of  professional 
confidence. 

Draft  Charter. 

By  the  South  Manchester  Division  (Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch) : 

That  this  Division  is  of  opinion  that  a  Charter  at  the 
present  date  in  the  history  of  the  Association  is 
premature,  and  should  be  postponed,  and  in  the 
meantime  would  urge  on  the  Central  Authorities 
the  necessity  of  at  once  applying  to  the  Higher 
Court  for  the  benefits  which  are  at  present  required 
and  urgent ;  and  for  powers  to  use  the  money  of  the 
Association  for  purposes  of  promoting  providence 
and  benevolence  and  other  necessary  reforms. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation. 
By  the  Norwich  Division  (East  Anglian  Branch) : 

With  reference  to  the  Special  Report  on  the  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation  (page  75  of  Supplement 
of  February  16tb,  1907,  paragraph  Arrangements  for  Con- 
sultation)— 

That  the  words  "  any  person  "  be  inserted  before  the 
word  "other"  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  paragraph. 

By  the  Norwich  Division  (East  Anglian  Branch): 

With  reference  to  the  paragraph,  Cases  Seen  at  Con- 
sultant's House  (page  76  of  the  Supplement  of  February 
16th)— 

That  the  words  "  in  general, "  in  the  10th  line 
of  the  paragraph,  be  deleted ;  that  in  the  12th 
line  of  the  paragraph  there  be  inserted, 
between  the  word  "  patient "  and  the  word  '•  is," 
the  words  "has  a  medical  attendant,  and  especially 
if  he  "  ;  that  the  words  in  the  14th  to  19th  lines  of 
the  paragraph,  "  until  he  has  .  .  .  formed,"  in- 
clusive, be  deleted,  and  the  following  substituted  : 
"  unless    he  receives    permission   to   communicate 
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at  the  conclusion  of  the  consultation  with  the 
ordinary  attendant";  and  that  the  words  in  the 
20th  and  21st  lines  of  the  paragraph,  "  and  may 
be  a  serious  ethical  offence,"  be  deleted. 

Recommendation  S,  "  Cases  in  which  Consultation  is  Specially 

Required." 
By  the  Cleveland  Division  (North  of  England  Branch) : 
That,  with  reference  to  Recommendation  2,  Cases  in  which 
Consultation  is  Specially  Required,  subclause  (a) 
(page  76  of  Supplement  of  February  16th),  a  practi- 
tioner in  attendance  should  not  be  bound  to  call  in 
a  consultant  in  all  cases  of  dangerous  operation  if 
he  cares  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 

Recommendation  3,  "  Choice  of  Consultant." 
By  the  Blackpool  Division  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch) : 

With    reference   to   Recommendation    3    (page    76    of 
Supplement  of  February  16th),  Choice  of  Consultant — 
That   there  may  be  exceptional   cases,   in   which    cir- 
cumstances might  justify  refusal  to  meet  another 
in  consultation. 

By  the  Norwich  Division  (East  Anglian  Branch) : 

With  reference  to  Recommendation  3,  Choice  of  Con- 
sultant— 
That,  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  lines  of  the  Recom- 
mendation, the  words  "the  medical  attendant  is 
satisfied  .  .  .  special  case"  inclusive,  be  deleted, 
and  the  following  substituted,  "the  one  so 
selected  has  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant,  special  knowledge  of  the  class 
of  disease  in  question,  and  this  situation  should 
then  be  made  clear  to  the  patient." 

Recommendation  4,  "  Refusal  to  Meet." 
By  the  Norwich  Division  (East  Anglian  Branch) : 

With  reference  to  Recommendation  4,  Refusal  to 
Meet— 
That  in  the  1st  line  of  subclause  (6)  the  word  "  such  " 
be  inserted  between  the  word  "  profess  "  and  the 
word  "peculiar";  and,  in  the  2nd  line  of  the 
subclause,  the  words  "  as  will "  be  substituted  for 
the  word  "which." 

Central  Staff. 

By  the  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  East  Cheshire 
Division  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch)  : 

That  in  view  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the  work  in 
the  Medical  Secretary's  Department,  and  the  delays 
that  have  occurred  in  dealing  with  matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  members  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Central  Council  to  at  once  consider  the  urgent 
necessity  of  increasing  the  paid  medic*l  secretariat, 
this  Division  being  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  so 
enhance  the  advantages  of  membership  of  this 
Association  as  successful  treatment  of  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  members,  and  that  any 
increased  expenditure  will  be  amply  justified  by 
the  consequent  increase  of  membership. 

By  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 

J.  Smith  Whitaker,  Medical  Secretary. 

July  18th,  1907. 


HAMPSTEAD  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 
Proposed  Amalgamation  with  the  North-  Western  London 
Hospital. 
Dr.  E.  Colling  wood  Andrews  (Hampstead)  writes  :  In  your 
last  issue  Mr.  Craske  makes  a  great  deal  of  what  is  ob- 
viously an  error  in  the  report  of  my  speech.     My  assertion 
was  that  the  income  from  the  invested  funds  of  the  North- 
west London  Hospital    was    under  £200  a  year — it  is 
actually  £170.     Mr.  Uraske  endeavours  to  prove  too  much, 
and  his  account  of  the  favourable  financial  condition  of 
the  North-West  London  Hospital  is  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  closing  of  its  wards. 


MEDICAL   PRACTITIONERS    AND   THE    WORK- 
MEN'S  COMPENSATION   ACT,   1906. 

In  order  to  complete  our  treatment  of  this  important 
measure,  we  have  to  refer  to  certain  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  been  issued  under  the  aubhority  of  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Treasury  with  reference  to  the  duties  of 
medical  practitioners  and  referees  under  the  Act.  They 
are  issued  in  two  series  which  must  be  dealt  with 
separately.  They  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  as 
(A)  and  (B). 

(A)    Regulations    as    to    the   Duties    and    Fees    of 

Certifying   and   other  Surgeons,  and  as  to 

References  to  Medical  Referees  under 

S.  8  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 

Act,  1906. 

These  regulations,  which  were  published  on  June  21st, 

1907,   have   relation   to   the   procedure  which   has   to  be 

adopted  by  workmen  who  are  suffering  from   industrial 

diseases.     R.  1  contains   the   following  definitions  {inter 

alios) : 

A  "Certifying  Surgeon"  means  either  the  certifying 
surgeon  mentioned  in  Section  8  (1)  (i)  of  the  Act  (that  is 
to  say,  a  surgeon  who  has  power  to  graut  a  certificate  of 
fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Act,  1901),  or  a 
medical  practitioner  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
have  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  certifying  surgeon  under 
the  said  section.  An  appointed  surgeon  means  a  surgeon 
having  power,  in  pursuance  of  any  special  rules  or  regu- 
lations made  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1901. 
to  suspend  a  workman  from  employment  in  the  process 
or  processes  specified  in  such  rules  or  regulations.  The 
words  "  disease  to  which  the  Act  applies,"  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  these  regulations,  mean  a  disease  men- 
tioned in  the  third  schedule  to  the  Act,  or  a  disease  or 
injury  (not  being  an  injury  by  accident)  to  which  the 
provisions  of  Section  8  have  been  extended  by  an  order  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  A  list  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
section  has  been  extended  was  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  July  13th,  1907,  at  p.  121. 

Certificate  of  Disablement. 

R.  2  provides  that  where  a  workman  applies  to  a  certi- 
fying surgeon  for  a  certificate  (that  is,  a  certificate  of 
disablement)  that  be  is  suffering  from  a  disease  to  which 
the  Act  applies,  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  earning  full 
wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  employed,  the  certify- 
ing surgeon,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  and  after 
obtaining  certain  particulars,  and  such  further  information 
which  he  may  deem  necessary,  must  proceed  to  make  a 
medical  examination  of  the  workman,  or  must  appoint  a 
time  and  place  for  such  examination,  and  must  give  notice 
of  that  time  and  place  to  the  workman.  The  particulars 
which  he  is  to  obtain  include  (1)  Name  and  address  of 
workman  ;  (2)  disease  in  respect  of  which  certificate  is 
applied  for ;  (3)  symptoms  complained  of ;  (4)  employment 
to  the  nature  of  which  disease  is  attributed;  (5)  name  and 
place  of  business  of  employer  who  last  employed  workmen 
in  such  employment ;  (6)  {tehere  application  is  not  made  by 
the  workman  in  person)  whether  workman  is  able  to  travel 
for  purposes  of  examination  (see  Sched.,  Form  I). 

After  making  an  examination  of  the  workman,  the 
surgeon  must  either  give  him  a  certificate  of  disablement, 
or  certify  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  workman  is 
entitled  to  such  certificate.  In  either  case  he  gives  a  cer- 
tificate (which  is  to  be  in  a  form  prescribed  in  the  schedule 
to  the  regulations)  to  the  workman. 

Certificate  of  Suspension. 
Where  in  pursuance  of  any  special  rules  or  regulations 
made  under  the  Factory  Act,  1901,  the  certifying  or  ap- 
pointed surgeon,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  work- 
man, suspends  him  from  his  usual  employment  on  account 
of  his  having  contracted  an  industrial  disease ;  or  where 
in  the  case  of  a  workman  applying  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  his  having  contracted  any  such  disease,  the 
surgeon  refuses  to  order  his  suspension,  the  surgeon  must, 
on  the  application  either  of  the  employer  or  of  the  work- 
man, and  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  certify  or 
refuse  to  suspend  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  to  the 
regulations.    (Ii.  4.) 

Certificate  where  Disease  not  Due  to  Employment. 
Where  a  certificate  of  disablement  is  given  or  a  work- 
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man  is  suspended,  and  the  ease  is  one  in  which  the 
disease  contracted  by  the  workman  will  be  deemed,  unless 
the  employer  proves  or  the  certifying  surgeon  certifies  to 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
employment  in  the  process  in  which  at  or  immediately 
before  the  date  of  the  disablement  or  suspension  the 
workman  was  employed,  the  surgeon,  if  be  is  of  opinion 
that  the  disease  contracted  by  the  workman  was  not  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  employment,  must  certify  accord- 
ingly. The  certificate  must  follow  the  form  prescribed  in 
the  schedule  to  the  regulations  (R.  5).  For  the  purposes 
of  this  regulation  an  appointed  surgeon  has  the  same 
powers  and  duties  as  a  certifying  surgeon. 

Certifying  and  appointed  surgeons  must  keep  copies  of 
any  certificates  given  by  them  and  of  any  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  any  case  with  which  they  may  have  to 
deal.  They  must  supply  copies  to  any  employer  or 
workman  on  payment  of  the  pi  escribed  fee  (R.  6). 

Jlfes  to  Certifying  and  Appointed  Surgeons. 
R.  7  provides  that  the  fees  which  the  certifying  and 
appointed  surgeons  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  in  respect 
of  duties  performed  under  S  8  of  thf  Act  (that  is,  the 
section  relating  to  industrial  diseases)  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Fees  payable  by  the  Workman 
(i)  For  any  certificate  given   under   Regulation  3   (that   is, 
certificate  of  disablement,  or  certificate  that  workman 
is  not  disabled): 

(a)  in  cases  where  the  medical  examination  of  the 
workman  is  made  by  the  snrgeon  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act, 
1901,  a  fee  of  Is  ; 

(o)  in  all  other  easei,  a  fee  of  5s,,  and  where  the 
workman  is  uDable  to  present  himself  for  examination 
at  the  residence  of,  or  oth«r  nearer  place  fixed  by,  the 
certifying  surgeon,  for  every  mile  or  portion  thereof 
which  the  certifying  surgeon  is  required  to  travel 
therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  workman, 
an  additional  fee  of  Is. 
(ii)  For  any  certificate  of  suspension  or  refusal  to  suspend, 
under  Regulat'on  4,  when  the  medical  examination  of 
the  workman  is  made  in  pursuance  of  anv  special 
rules  or  regulations  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  a  fee  of  Is 
(iii)  For  a  copy  of  any  certificate  obtained  under  Regula- 
tion 6,  a  fee  of  Is. 

Fees  payable  by  the  Employer. 
(iv)  For  any  certificate  of  suspension  or  refusal  to  suspend, 

obtained  by  the  employer  under  Regulation  4,  a  fee 

of  Is. 
(v)  Where  the  employer  applies  under  Regulation  5  for  a 

certificate  that  the  disease  contracted  is  not  due  to  the 

Dature  of  the  employment,  in  respect  of  every  such 

application  (to  include  the  certificate,  if  given),  a  fee 

of  2s.  6d. 
(vi)  For  a  copy  «f  any  certificate  obtained  under  Regulation  6, 

a  fee  of  Is. 

Appeals  to  Medical  Referees. 
Where  an  employer  or  a  workman  is  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  a  certifying  or  appointed  surgeon  in  giving  or 
refusing  to  give  a  certificate  of  disablement,  or  in  sus- 
pending or  refusing  to  suspend  a  workman  he  may 
(within  certain  specified  times)  apply  to  the  registrar  of 
the  county  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  workman 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  examination  by  the 
surgeon  for  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  a  medical  referee 
(R.  8).  An  application  must  be  in  writing  and  must 
specify  the  grounds  on  which  the  reference  is  asked  for 
(R.  9  (a)  ).  The  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
certificate,  or  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  obtained  from  the 
surgeon  by  whose  action  the  applicant  is  aggrieved,  and 
by  any  available  report  or  reports  of  any  practitioner  by 
whom  the  workman  has  been  examined.  If  the  applicant 
is  an  employer  he  must  also  send  in  the  notice  of  disable- 
ment or  suspension  served  on  him  by  the  workman, 
and  an  undertaking  to  pay  any  reasonable  travel 
ling  expenses  incurred  by  the  workman  in  attend- 
ing for  examination  by  the  medic  il  referee  (R.  9  (6)). 
If  the  application  is  duly  made  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations,  the  registrar  must  refer  the  matter 
forthwith  to  a  medical  referee,  and  must  forward  to  such 
referee  by  registered  post  one  of  the  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  other  documents  filed  therewith,  with  an 
order  of  reference  according  to  the  prescribed  form 
(R.  10).  The  registrar  must  also  make  an  order  directing 
the  workman  to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  the 


medical  referee  (R.  11),  and  must  send  copies  of  the  order 
of  reference  to  the  parties  concerned  (R.  12). 

Who  is  to  be  the  Medical  Referee  f 
In  the  case  of  a  reference  or  appeal  under  these  regula- 
tions, R.  13  provides  that  the  referee  must  be  one  of  those 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  county  court 
circuit  which  includes  the  district  in  which  the  case 
arises,  and  if  the  circuit  has  been  subdivided  and  medical 
referees  have  been  appointed  for  the  subdivisions,  shall 
be  one  appointed  for  the  subdivision  comprising  that  dis- 
trict. The  reference  may  also  be  to  a  referee  specially 
appointed  for  considering  a  particular  class  of  case,  or,  if 
the  surgeon  by  whose  action  the  applicant  is  aggrieved 
has  been  appointed  a  medical  referee,  the  reference  shall 
not  be  made  to  him,  but  to  such  other  medical  referee  as 
may  be  authorized  to  act  (R.  13). 

Duty  of  the  Medical  Referee. 
On  receipt  of  an  order  of  reference  duly  signed  by  the 
registrar  of  a  county  court,  together  with  copies  of  the 
necessary  do-  uments,  the  referee  muet  fix  a  time  and  place 
f  -r  the  examination  of  the  workman,  and  give  notice  to 
t^e  employer  and  workman  accordingly.  The  workman 
and  the  employer  (or  the  employer's  representative)  must 
attend  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  In  the  event  of 
their  falling  to  appear,  the  referee  must  decide  on  the 
matter  forthwith  upon  such  information  as  shall  be 
availab'e,  and  with  or  without  a  personal  examination. 
Where,  however,  the  absence  of  the  employer  or  his  repre- 
sentative or  of  the  workman  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  referee  to  be  unavoidable,  or  wheie  the  referee  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  apply  for  expert  as'  istanoe  as  herein- 
after provided  (see  sub.  tit.  "  Fees  to  Medical  Referees," 
infra),  it  shall  be  open  to  him  to  adjourn  the  inquiry  on 
the  reference,  and  to  resume  it  at  such  time  and 
place  as  he  may  fix,  after  giving  due  notice  to  all 
parties  concerned.  (R.  14.)  Before  deciding  on  the 
matter  referred  tt  him,  the  referee  must  (except  as 
provided  in  R.  14  supra)  make  a  personal  examination  of 
the  workman,  and  must  consider  any  statements  made  or 
submitted  by  either  party.  (R.  15.)  He  must  notify  his 
decision  to  the  registrar  of  the  county  court,  the  applicant, 
and  the  respordent  (R.  16),  and  must  send  to  the  Home 
Office  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  a  statement  in  a 
prescribed  form  showing  the  fees  due  to  him  under  the 
regulations. 

Fees  to  Medical  Referees  for  "  Appeal "  Cases. 

The  following  fees  and  allowances  are  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  medical  referees  utider  these  regulations: 

(i)  For  deciding  the  matter  referred  to  him  in  any  reference 
and  for  all  duties  performed  in  connexion  therewith, 
2  guineas. 

(ii)  Where  in  order  to  examine  the  workman  ths  medical 
referee  is  compelled  to  travel  to  a  place  distant  more 
than  two  miles  from  his  residence  or  such  other  centre 
as  may  ba  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
addition  to  the  above  fee,  5s.  for  each  mile  beyond  two, 
and  up  to  ten,  miles  distant  from  such  residence  or 
centre,  and  thereafter  Is.  for  each  mile  distant 
therefrom. 

(iii)  In  cases  involving  special  difficulty  the  medical  referee 
may  apply  for  special  expert  assistance  which  may  be 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  if  he  thinks  fit,  on 
such  terms  as  to  remuneration  or  otherwise,  as  he  may 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  determine  (R.  18). 

The  registrar  of  the  county  court  must  keep  a  record  in 
a  prescribed  form  of  all  references  to  medical  referee  made 
by  him  under  the  regulations  (R.  20). 

(B)  Duties,  etc.,  of  Medical  Referees  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906.  Sched.  1  and  2. 
Generally.— Broadly  speaking,  the  duties  of  a  medical 
referee  fall  under  the  following  heads:  (a)  Inquiries  as  to 
the  condition  of  a  workman  and  his  fitness  for  employ- 
ment or  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  his  incapacity 
is  due  to  the  accident;  («)  inquiiy  as  to  whether  the 
incapacity  resulting  from  the  injury  is  likely  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature  ;  (c)  duty  to  report  on  any  matter 
material  to  any  question  arising  in  an  arbitration  under 
the  Act;  (d)  duty  to  sit  as  assessor  to  a  judge;  (e)  duty  of 
examining  a  workman  about  to  reside  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  series  of  somewhat  complex  regalations,  dated  June 
24th,  1907,  deals  with  the  powers,  duties,  and  fees  of 
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medical  referees  under  these  various  heads.     They  may  be 
conveniently  dealt  with  as  follows : 

Regulations  of  General  Application. 

Where  a  medical  referee  is  appointed  to  undertake  any 
duty  he  shall  be  one  of  those  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  county  court  circuit  which  includes  the 
district  in  which  the  case  arises  (R.  2).  Where,  however, 
there  has  been  a  previous  reference  in  any  case,  any  sub 
sequent  reference  in  the  same  case  shall  if  possible  be 
made  to  the  same  referee  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
previous  report  or  certificate,  of  the  copy  th  ereof,  of  the 
medical  referee  (ib.~). 

A  medical  referee  cannot  accept  any  reference  unless  it 
is  signed  or  countersigned  by  the  registrar  and  sealed 
with  the  county  court  seal  (R.  3).  The  medical  referee 
must  send  to  the  Home  Office  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
statements  in  a  prescribed  form  of  the  fees  due  to  him 
for  the  quirter  under  these  regulations  (R.  4).  Where  a 
claim  is  made  for  travelling  expenses  the  meaical  referee 
must  state  the  distance  which  he  has  had  to  travel  (R.  5). 
R.  6  makes  the  important  provision  that  in  cases  involving 
special  difficulty  the  medical  referee  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  special  expert  assistance  which  may 
be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  If  he  thinks  fit,  on 
such  terms  as  to  remuneration  or  otherwise  as  he  may 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  determine.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  under  this  section  it  would  be  competent  for 
a  referee  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  one  who  has 
special  knowledge  of  a  particular  form  of  disease. 

Regulations  as  to  the  References  under  Sched.  I  (Is). 

It  is  provided  by  Sched.  I  (L5)  that  a  workman  who  is 
in  receipt  of  weekly  payments  must,  if  so  requirtd,  submit 
himself  for  examination  from  time  to  time  by  a  practi- 
tioner employed  and  paid  by  the  employer.  If  a  workman 
submits  himself  to  such  an  examination,  or  has  been 
examined  by  a  practitioner  on  his  own  account,  aud  he 
and  the  employer  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  condition, 
the  registrar  may,  on  the  joint  application  of  the  employer 
and  workman,  refer  the  matter  to  a  referee. 

It  is  provided  by  rules  published  on  June  28th,  1907, 
that  where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an  accident,  or 
is  in  receipt  of  weekly  payments  under  the  Act,  he  shall 
not  be  required  to  submit  himself,  against  his  will,  for 
examination  by  a  medical  practitioner  provided  by  the 
employer,  except  at  reasonable  hours.  Some  limitation 
is  to  be  placed  to  the  number  of  times  upon  which 
a  workman  must  submit  to  examination.  Thus,  after 
a  period  of  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
first  payment  of  compensation,  he  need  not  submit 
to  compulsory  examination,  except  at  the  following 
inter/als:  0  ice  a  week  during  the  second,  and  once  a 
month  during  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months, 
after  the  date  of  the  first  payment,  and  thereafter  once  in 
every  two  month?.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  where 
after  the  second  month  an  application  has  been  made  to 
the  county  (in  Scotland  the  sheriff;  court  or  to  a  committee 
for  a  review  of  the  weekly  payment,  the  workman  may  be 
required,  pending  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  settlement 
of  the  application,  to  submit  himself  to  one  additional 
examination. 

Rs  9-13  of  the  rules  a*  to  medical  referees  lay  down  the 
procedure  to  be  adopt?  d  by  a  referee  in  these  circum- 
stances Oa  reaeipt  of  a  reference  dulysigued  and  sealed, 
he  must  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination  of  the 
workmaVand  must  send  notice  accordingly  to  both  the 
parties  (K  9).  Before  giying  the  certificate  required  by 
the  reference,  he  must  personally  examine  the  workman 
and  must  consider  any  statements  which  may  be  made  or 
suhnitt"d  hy  either  party  (R  10).  The  certificate  is  to  be 
forward  d  to  the  registrar  from  whom  the  reference  was 
received  (R.  12). 

The  scale  of  fees  to  be  paid  in  resppct  of  references 
under  this  part  of  the  regulation  is  as  follows: 
(i)  For  a  first  reference  (to  include  all  the 
duties  performed  in  connexion  forth- 
with) ...  ...  ...  ...      2Knineas. 

(ii)  For  a  second  or  subsequent  reference 
to  the  same  medtcU  referee  in  the 
sameoaso     ...  ...      1  RlljQea. 

(Ill)  Wnere  in  order  to  examine  the  Injured  workman  the 
medical  referee  is  compelled  to  travel  to  a  place  distant 
more  than  two  miles  frnm  his  residence 
centre  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 


in  addition  to  the  above  fees— 5s.  for  each  mile  beiond 
two,  and  up  to  ten,  miles  distance  from  such  residence 
or  centre,  and  thereafter  Is.  for  each  mile  distant 
therefrom  (R.  13). 

Examination  of  Workmen  about  to  Reside  Abroad. 
References  under  Sched.  /(18). 
Sched.  I  (18)  provides,  in  effect,  that  a  workman  who 
ceases  to  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom  ceases  to  be 
entitled  to  weekly  payment,  unless  be  obtains  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  referee  that  the  injury  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 
By  R.  60  (2)  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Rules 
(which  were  dealt  with  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Journal 
of  July  6th),  a  workman  may  apply  to  the  registrar  to 
refer  to  a  medical  referee  the  question  whether  the 
incapacity  of  the  workman  resulting  from  the  injury  is 
likely  to  be  permanent,  and  by  R.  60  (5)  the  registrar  may 
make  an  order  referring  the  matter  to  a  referee.  By 
R.  1£  of  the  new  regulatiots,  the  referee,  on  receiving  a 
reference  duly  signed  and  sealed,  must  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  the  examination  of  the  workman,  and  must  send 
notice  to  the  workman  accordingly.  Before  giving  the 
certificate  (in  the  prescribed  form)  he  must  make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  workman  (R.  15),  and  he 
must  forward  the  certificate,  when  made,  to  the  registrar 
(R.  17).  The  fee  to  be  paid  to  a  medical  referee  in  respect 
of  a  reference  (to  include  all  the  duties  performed  in 
connexion  therewith)  under  this  part  of  these  regulations 
shall  be  1  guinea  (R.  18). 

Referees  as  Assesiors. 
Where  a  referee  attends  on  the  summons  of  the  judge 
for  the  purpose  of  sitting  with  the  judge  as  an  assessor,  as 
provided  for  in  Sched.  II  (5),  he  is  entitled  for  such 
attendance  (to  include  his  services  as  assessor)  to  a  fee  of 
3  guineas,  and  where  in  order  so  to  attend  on  the  judge, 
he  is  compelled  to  travel  to  a  place  distant  more  than  two 
miles  from  his  residence  or  such  other  centre  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  shall  be  entitled 
in  addition  to  the  above  fee  to  5s.  for  each  mile  beyond 
two.  and  up  to  ten,  miles  distant  from  such  residence  or 
centre,  and  thereafter  to  Is.  for  each  mile  distant  there- 
from (R.  19). 

Report*  Made  by  Referee  at  Request  of  Arbitrator  or  Judge. 
By  Schedule  IE  (15)  of  the  Act,  any  committee,  arbi- 
trator, or  j  udge  may,  subject  to  regulations  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  submit  to  a  medical 
referee  for  report  any  matter  which  seems  material  to  any 
question  arising  in  an  arbitration. 

Conditions  of  Reference. 
Before  making  any  reference,  the  committee,  arbitrator, 
or  judge  must  be  satisfied,  alter  hearing  all  medical 
evidence  tendered  by  either  side,  that  such  evidence  is 
either  conflicting  or  insufficient  on  some  matter  which 
seems  material  to  a  question  arising  in  the  arbitration, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  ieport  from  a  medical 
referee  on  such  matter  (R.  20). 

Form  and  Mode  of  Reference. 
A  reference  "  for  report "  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
must  state  the  matter  on  which  the  report  of  the  referee 
is  required,  and  the  question  upon  which  such  ma'ter 
seems  to  be  material.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
general  statement  ol  the  medical  evidence  given  on  behalf 
of  the  parties  ;  and  if  such  evidence  has  beet,  given  before  a 
committee  or  an  agreed  arbitrator,  each  medical  witness 
must  sign  the  statement  of  his  evidence,  and  may  add  any 
necessary  explanation  or  correction  (R.  21).  On  making 
the  reference  to  the  referee,  the  committee,  arbitrator,  or 
judge  must  make  an  order  directing  the  injured  workman 
to  submit  himself  for  examination  by  the  referee.  Before 
making  the  order  they  must  inquire  whether  he  is  fit  to 
travel.  The  workman  must  obey  the  order.  If  he  is  not 
fit  to  travel,  a  statement  to  that  effect  must  be  made  in 
the  reference  (R.  22).  The  reference  is  addressed  in  general 
terms  to  "one  of  the  medical  referees  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1906"  (R.  24). 

Report  of  the  Referee. 
On  receipt  of  a  reference  duly  signed  and  sealed,  the 
referee  must  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  the  examination 
of  the  workman,  and  must  send  him  notice  accordingly 
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(R.  27).     He  must  make  his  report  in  writing,  and  forward 
it  to  the  registrar  from  whom  he  received  the  reference 
(R.   28).      The  committee,  arbitrator,   or   judge   may,  on 
request  signed  and  forwarded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
reference,  remit  the  report  to  the  referee  for  a   further 
statement  on   any   matter   not  covered   by   the   original 
reference  (R.  29). 

Ftes. 
R.  30  provides  that  the  following  shall  be  the  scale  of 
fees   to   be   paid   to   the   medical   referees   in  respect   of 
references  under  this  part  of  the  regulations : 
(i)  For  a  first  reference,  to  include  exami- 
nation of  the  injured  workman  and 
written  report  ...  ...  ...       2  guineas. 

(ii)  For  a  further  statement  under  Regula- 
tion 29  on  auy  matter  not  covered  by 
the  original  ieference  ...  ...      1  guinea. 

(iii)  For  a  second  or  subsequent  reference 
to  the  same  referee  in  a  further  arbi- 
tration on  the  same  case,  to  include 
examination,  if  necessary,  and  written 
report  ...  ...  ...  ...      1  guinea. 

(iv)  Where  in  order  to  examine  the  injured  workman  the 
medical  referee  is  compelled  to  travel  to  a  place  dis- 
tant mo  e  than  two  miles  from  his  residence  or  such 
other  centre  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  addition  to  the  above  fees — Ss  for  each  mile 
beyond  two,  and  up  to  ten,  miles  distant  from  such 
residence  or  centre,  and  thereafter  Is.  for  each  mile 
distant  therefrom. 


$laital  and  #lilitar§  jLppmtttmmi& 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Inspector-General  C.  C.  Godding  has  been  placed  ou  the  retired 
list,  at  his  own  request,  July  1st  His  commissions  are  thus  dated  :— 
Surgeon,  AprLUst,  1873;  Btaff  Surgeon,  November  18th,  1882:  Fleet 
Surgeon,  December  31st,  1890  :  Deputy  Inspector-General,  June  4th, 
1899:  Inspector-General,  December  5th,  1903,  He  served  with  the 
Naval  Brigade  against  the  Malays  in  1876-6  (medal  with  clasp)  he 
was  also  in  the  Egyptian  war  in  1882  with  the  Lst  Battalion  Eoyal 
Marines,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  of  MalUha  .'unction. 
Kassasin  (August  28th  and  September  9th).  and  Tel-el-Kebir  (medal 
with  cl»sp.  Khedive's  bronze  star,  promoted  to  he  Stall' Surgeon,  and 
granted  the  4th  class  of  the  order  of  the  Medjidie).  He 
was  awarded  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  gold  medal  for  the  year  1889  and 
1890 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
Ewt  s  Cameron,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Skipjack,  on  recommissioning, 
July  23rd:  Donm.d  r.  Hoskvn.  M.D  .  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  Haulbowline 
Hospital,  July  22ud;  Thomas  E.  H  William*.  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the 
President,  additional,  for  Deptford  Victualling  Yard,  temporary, 
August  1-t:  Norman  L.  Richards,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Tenedos, 
July  16th:  William  Tack-ox.  M  B,  staff  Surgeon,  and  Hardy  V. 
Wi  11s.  Surgeon,  to  the  Juno,  on  recommissioning,  July  16th;  George 
Lev,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Eclipse,  July  16th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 

Lieutenant  F    J.  Turner  has  been  appointed  Captain,  March  4th, 
His  fir-t  appointment  dates  from  August  3tst,  1903. 

Lieutenant-' 'olonel  R.  S.  F.  Henderson.  M  B  .  has  been  appointed 
Rs-gi.-trar  and  Secretary  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley,  vice 
Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  E.  Twiss. 


Statistics 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  Loudon, 
8,054  births  and  3,774  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week 
ending  Saturday  last,  Tuly  13th  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in 
these  towns,  which  had  been  12  5  per  1.000  in  each  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding weeks,  declined  to  12.3  per  l.OCOlast  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  t  nvus  ranged  from  3.5  in  Hornsey,  5.1  in  Leyton.  6  2  in  King's 
Norton,  7  0  in  Wrdthamstow,  7  1  in  Northampton,  and  7  6  in  East 
Hani,  to  17.7  in  Stockton-on-Tee=.  17  8  in  Pre>ton,  18  6  in  Hanley. 
19.1  in  Oldham  and  in  Tyi emouth.  and  19.4  in  Bootle.  In 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  12.2  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  12.3  iu  the 
seventy-five  other  large  towns.  The  dea'h-rnte  from  the  principal 
infectious  diseases  averaged  1.1  per  1.000  in  the  seventy-si  ■■, 
in  London  also  this  deitii-rate  was  equal  to  11  per  1.000.  while  in 
the  ^ev*ntv-nve  other  lar<re  towns  it  ranged  upwards  to  2.6 
in  Reading.  2.8  in  St.  •  Helena,  2.9  in  Gateshead,  3.3  in 
Devonport,  3  7  in  Derby,  4.7  in  Wigan,  and  5.4  in  Walsall. 
Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1.4  in  Merthvr  Tydfil.  1  9  iD  Heading, 
3.3  in  Derby.  3.5  in  Wigan.  and  4  3  in  Walsall ;  whooping-cough  of  1  2 
in  West  Ham  and  in  Wigan  aud  1  7  in  Rarrow-iu-Furness  :  and  diar- 
rhoea of  2.0  in  Devonport.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever,  from 
diphtheria,  and  from  "fever  "showed  no  marked  excess  in  any  of  the 
large  towns. and  no  fatal  case  of  small  pox  w»s  regiflered  during  the 
week.  The  number  of  scarlet-fever  patients  under  treatment  at 
the  end  of  the  week  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the 
London  never  Hospital  was  3,276,  against  298:,  3  022,  and  3  193  at  the 
fid  of  the  three  preceding  weeks:  493  new  eases  were  admitted 
duriug  the  week,  against  414,  422,  and  50*  in  the  three  preceding 
weeks. 

HFALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturdav  last.  July  13th,  923  births  aud  475 
deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  'owns.    The 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns    which  had  been  17  3.  15  0.  aud 
14.5         1,000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  further  declined  last  week 


to  13.7  per  1.000,  but  was  1.4  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the 
lod  in  the  seventy-six    large   English   towns.    Among  thes 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  >  >  >   m  Aberdeen  and  10, 

in  Paisley  to  17  3  in  Dundee  aud  22  5  in  Perth.  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  in  feci  u  n;  -  ■]  ed  1  7  per  1,003  in  these  towns. 

the  higheat  rates  being   recorded    iu    Dundee    <■        Pa  The  2:0 

deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  7  which  was  referred  to 
measles,  12  to  whooping-cough,  6  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and 
3  to  diarrhoea  Five  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough,  4  of  cerebro 
spinal  meningitis,  and  3  of  diarrhoea  were  recorded  In  Edinburgh; 
3  of  whooping-cough  ;md  2  of  diarrhoea  iu  Dundee:  2  of  whooping- 
cough  aud  2  of  diarrhoea  iu  Paisley;  and  2  of  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  in  Leith. 


HEALTH  !■:'  IRISH  TOWNS 
During  the  weekending  Saturday.  Inly  6th,  487  births  and  332  deaths 
were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against  604 
births  and  335  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death-rate 
in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13  0.  14  7  and  16  3  per  1,000  in  the  three 
preceding  weeks,  fell  to  15.2  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice,  this 
figure  being  2  7  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  rate  for  the  seventy-six 
English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures  ranged 
from  9  7  iu  Wateriord  and  10  9  iu  Limerick,  to  18  5  in  Cork  aud  20  3  in 
Belfast  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish  towns  averaged 
0.8  per  l.OCO,  or'0.2  per  1,000  higher  thau  during  the  preceding  period, 
the  highest  figure— 2  5— being  recorded  in  Dublin;  while  Cork, 
Londonderry,  aud  Wateriord,  registered  no  deaths  under  this  head- 
ing at  all.  The  deaths  at  Belfast  included  4  returned  as  cerebro- 
spinal fever  and  1  due  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 


Baranms   ano  ^ppoiittntntts. 

This  list  or  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
lull  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BIRMINGHAM  UNIVERSITY.  — Walter  Myers  Travelling  Student- 
ship.   Value,  £150  a  year. 

BOLINGBROiE  HOSPITAL,  Wandsworth.  S.W.- Assistant  Surgeon. 

BRADFORD  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  —House-Surgeou  (Male). 
Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

CANCr.R  HOSPITAL,  Fulhara  Road.  S.W.— Two  Assistant  Anaes- 
thetists.   Honorarium,  25  guineas  each. 

CARDIFF  INFIRMARY.— House-Physician.  Honorarium  £30  for  six 
months. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  hOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 
Victoria  Park.  E.  Houte-Physiciau  (male).  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum. 

COLCHESTER  :  ESSEX  AND  COLCHE3TER  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 
—House-Physician.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

COVENTRY  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Junior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

DOVER:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL.-House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£1C0  per  annum. 

DEVONPORT:  ROYAL  ALBERT  HOSPITAL.  —  Resident  Medical 
Officer.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 

EGYPTIAN  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL.— Sub-inspector. 

GLOUCESTER  :  GEN s.RAL INFIRMARY—  Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 

GUILDFORD  :  ROYAL  SURREY  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 

HALIi-'AX  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.-Second  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£100  per  annum. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN.  Great  Ormoud  Street,  W.C.-  (1) 
House- Phvsieiau ;  (2)  House-Surgeon;  (3)  Assistant  Casualty 
Officer. 

HULL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Casualty  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£50  per  annum. 

LEEDS  UNION. —Assistant  Medical  Oiiicer.  Salary,  £120  per 
annum. 

LE.SZIE  :  WOODILEE  ASYLUM.-Jucior  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 
Salary.  £125  per  annum. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.— Junior  Male  House-Surgeou. 
Honorarium.  £30  for  six  mouths. 

LISTRK  INSTITUTE  <>F  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE—  Jenner 
Memorial  Studentship,  value  £150. 

LIVERPOOL:  ROYAL  SOUTHEKN  HOSPITAL.— Resident  Patho- 
logist and  Registrar.    Salary,  £100  per  annum 

LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel.  E.-Surseou  Dentist. 

ORT  »ND  MOSTMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Junior  Resident 
Medical  Officer.     Sala  am 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INFIRMARY  H.utshill.— Junior  House- 
Surgeon.     Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

NORWICH:  .IF.NNV  I.1ND  INFIRMARY  FOR  CalLDREN.— Lady 
Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £50  per  annum. 

NORWICH:  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Surgeon  (Male).    Salary,  £80  per  annum, 

PERTH  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £60  per 
annum. 

PLYMOUTH:  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL. 
—House-Physician,    tf.larv,  £50. 

ROTHERHAM  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENS  >. RY  —(11  Seuior  House- 
Surgeon.  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £110  and  £80  per 
annum  respectively . 

ROYAL  DKNTAL  HOSPITAL,  Leicester  Square.  W.C.  —  Clinical 
Pathologist  and  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology.  Salary,  £75 
per  annum. 

ROYAL  EYE  HOSPITAL,  St.  George's  Circus,  8.E.  Refraction 
Assistant.    Houcrarium,  £40  per  annum. 
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SALFORD  UNION  —Male  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Infirmary. 

Salary.  £120  per  annum. 
SOUTH  SHIELDS  :  INGHAM  INFIRMARY  AND  SOUTH  SHIELDS 

A-JD    WiCSTOE    DISPENSARY.— Junior    House-Surgeon   (male). 

Salary,  £90  per  annum. 
STAFFORD:      STAFFORDSHIRE     COUNTY    ASYLUM.— Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum,  rising  to  £200. 
STIRLING  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Resident  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 

£80  per  annum. 
STOCEPORT  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon. 

Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
SUNDERLAND  INFIRMARY.— (11  House-Physician  and  Pathologist. 

(2)  House-Surgeou     Salary,  £80  per  annum  each. 
TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  HOSPITAL— (II  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 

£100  per  annum     (2)  Resident  Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary, 

at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
TOTTENHAM:    PRINCE    OF    WALES'S    HOSPITAL.  —  Honorary 

Anaesthetist. 
TUNBRID3E    WELLS    GENERAL     HOSPITAL.  —  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
WEST     BROMWICH     DISTRICT     HOSPITAL.—  (1)    Senior    House- 

Surgeon  ;  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £110  and  £75  per 

annum  respectively. 
WEST  HAM    UNION.— Medical  Superintendent  of   the  Infirmary. 

Salary.  £700  per  annum. 


DIARY  FOR   THE   WEEK. 


ro.Ti.uiiiuit    <  sti  ;:»!:«     \m>    lis  .  i  m  ». 

Cestkal  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
w.c.  -Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.45  p.m.  :  Clinical 
Pathology. 

North-East  London  Post-graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
General  Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are 
the  clinics  and  demonstrations  for  next  week  :  Mon- 
day. 10  am  :  Surgical;  2  30  p.m.  :  Medical,  Throat. 
Nose,  and  Ear,  J  Rays.  Tuesday,  10  30  am  :  Medical: 
2  30  p.m.  :  Operations— Suraical  and  Gynaecological  ; 
Wednesday.  2  30  p  in.  ■  Medical,  Skiu.  Eye.  Thursday, 
2.30  p  m  :  Gyuaecoloeical  Operations— Medical.  Surgi- 
cal;  X  Rays:  3  pm,  Medical  (In-patient).  Friday, 
9.30  a.m.  Surgical:  2.30  p  m.  :  Operations— Medical, 
Eye    3  p.m..  Medical  (In-patient). 

Post-Gkaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W  — The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week :— Daily,  2  p.m..  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics.  X  Rays.  2.30  p  m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday.  2pm  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a  m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions.    2  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ; 


2  30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday,  10  am.: 
Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
10  a.m.  :  Diseases  of  Throat.  Nose,  and  Ear.  2pm.: 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.    2.30  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Women. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
3s.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  ttie  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 

Bsuce-Peakson.— On  July  15th,  at  "The  Cottage."  Buckingham,  the 

wife  of  G  Bruce-Pearson.  L.R.C.P  ,  L.R.C.S  E..  etc.,  of  a  son. 
Chavim^Peabck.-Oj  Julv  12lh,  at  Meadowcroft,  Wokingham,  the 

wife  of  Dr.  A.  Chaning-Pearce,  of  a  son 
Goldie  —  Od  the  13th    instant,    at    "  Polbrean."    Trwardreath,   Par 

station,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of  A.  Evelyn  Goldie,  MB.,  Ch.B.Edin., 

of  a  son. 
Newxham—  On   Inly  10th,  at  3,  Lansdown  Place,  Victoria  Square, 

Clifton,  the  wife  of  Dr.  W  H  C.  Newnham,  of  a  daughter. 
Thompson.— On  July  16th,  at  3,  Park  Place  Gardens,  Paddington,  W., 

the  wife  of  Dr.  Peter  Thompson,  King's  College,  London,  of  a 

son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Ford— Thomas  —On  July  10th.  at  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Name, 
Manchester,  bv  the  Very  Rev.  T.  J.  Browne.  S.J.,  Alex.  Ford, 
F  R.C.S  E..  Waterford,  to  Annie  Thomas,  16,  Upper  Park  Road, 
Hampstead.  N.W.,  late  A  N.S.R. 

Glanv:  lle  -Bell  —On  the  11th  July,  at  Hampstead  Parish  Church, 
by  the  Rev.  Maurice  E  Hoets.  Vicar  of  Weston,  Bath,  uncle  of 
th°  bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  Brook  Deedes.  Vicar  of  the  Parish, 
William  M.  G.  Glanville.  MB,  B.Ch.Oxon.,  of  Guyon  House, 
Hampstead.  elder  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  Glanville.  and  of 
Mrs.  Glanville,  of  Bristol,  to  Muriel,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Bell,  of  "The  Mount,"  Hampstead. 

Rait— liovD— On  Saturday,  13th  inst ,  at  St  Andrew's  Presbyterian 
church.  Frognal,  by  the  Rev.  Roderick  McLeod,  Captain  J.  W.  F. 
Rait,  Indian  Medical  Service,  son  of  the  late  Henry  Rait,  of 
Mnuntioy  Square,  Dublin,  to  Belle,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  James  B  iyd,  "  Woodstock,"  Lyndhurst  Gardens,  Hamp- 
stead. 

Shanks— Sharp.  On  July  10th,  at  Hanwell  Parish  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M  Farquhar,  M.A.,  H.  Priest  Shanks,  L.S  A  ,  younger 
son  of  3.  H.  P.  Shanks,  Payraaster-in-Chief,  K  N.,  Plymouth,  to 
Carrie.  eMer  daughter  of  A.  Stockdale  Sharp,  of  Gloucester 
House,  Hanwell,  \V. 

DEATHS. 

Ambler.— July    14th.  at   Rhuddlan,   Flints.,  aged   35   vears,    John 

Richardson  Ambler,  M.R.C  S  ,  L  R.C.P. 
Havdon".— On  Sunday.  July  14th,  at  "Beachcroft."  Littlehampton, 

Sussex,  Margaretta,  the  beloved  wife  of  F.  E.  Haydon,  MB.,  aged 

54  years. 
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'"  1     3  p.m. 

23  TUESDAY         (London    :      Metropolitan       Counties 

'"  1     Branch  Council,  4.30  p.m. 

24  WEDNK8DAY 

25  THURSDAY... 

26  FRIDAY 

THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     AT     EXETER. 

'Annual    General     Meetiso,     Royal 
[      Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  9.30  a.m. 

27  SATURDAY  ...•{  Annual     Repbeskntatiye    Meeting, 

I      immediately     after     the      Annual 
\     General   Meeting. 


28  *ttnoaj 


29  MONDAY 


30  TUE8DAY 


C  Annual  Representative  Meeting, 
\  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
I     9.30  a.m. 

/'Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
[      9.30  a.m.  (if  required). 
I  Adjourned  General  and  Representative 
,      Meetings  ;    Induction  of   President, 
1      2.30  p.m. 

President's  Address  8.30  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and   In- 
struments, 9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Date. 

Meetings  to  be  Held. 

JULY    (Continued  J. 

/'Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
1      3.15  p.m.  (if  required) 

*i   fr-cT>xri?cn  a  v  J  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

31   WJlUJNliMJAi-  <  Addregs  in  Me.ik.ine   2  30  p.m. 

|  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
(     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

AUGUST. 

1  THURSDAY  . 

/"Sectional  Meetings   10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

|  Address  in  Su  gery,  i. 30 p.m. 

i  4nnual  Dinner,  ?.30  p.m. 

|  Exhibition  of  Foods,   Drugs,  and  In- 

{     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

2  FRIDAY 

3  SATURDAY.. 

f  Sectional   Meetings,  10  a. m  to  1  p.m. 
,  I  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
(     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Excursions. 

4  frmB*s 

~ 

5  MONDAY 

6  TUESDAY     . 

7  WEDNE8DAY 

J     8  THURSDAY. 

9  FRIDAY 

1  10  SATURDAY.. 

!  11  iranttac 
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The  Seventy- Fifth  Annual  Meeting 

OF    THE 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

EXETER, 

JULY    27th   to   AUGUST  2nd,   1907. 


President  : 

Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto. 

President-elect  : 

Henry  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  : 

James  Alexander  Maodonald,  M.D.,  Physician,  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Council  : 

Edmund  Owen,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Treasurer  : 

Henry  Radcliffe  Crocker,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician,  Skin  Department,  University  College  Hospital, 


PROGRAMME   OF    BUSINESS. 

An  Address  in  Medicine  will  be  delivered  by  William  Hale  White,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Lond. 

An  Address  in  Surgery  will  be  delivered  by  Henry  Trentham  Butlin,  D.C.L.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

A  Popular  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Sir  John  William  Moore,  M,D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.C.P.Irel. 

THE    SECTIONS. 


There  will  be  thirteen  Sections  as  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined list ;  they  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  July  31st,  and  August  1st  and  2nd,  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretaries  of  each 
Section  constitute  a  Committee  of  Reference  for  that 
Section. 

Papers  read  are  the  property  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  cannot  be  published  elsewhere  than  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  without  special  permission. 

No  paper  must  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  reading  and 
no  subsequent  speech  ten  minutes. 

Pathology. 
President:  Robert  Muir,  M.D.,  F.R.C.p.Ed.,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  Glasgow. 


Vice-Presidents:  Henry  George  Plimmer,  M.R.C.S., 
F.L.S.,  London;  William  Hunter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
London  ;  Walter  Ley  Pethybridge,  M.D.,  B.Sc, 
Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Reginald  Vaughan  Solly,  M.D., 
F.R.C.S.,  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter;  Professor 
William  St.  Clair  Symmers,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd.,  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 

The  following  provisional  programme  has  been 
arranged : 

Wednesday,  July  31st.— A  discussion  on  Pernicious 
Anaemia  and  Allied  Conditions,  to  be  opened  by  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  followed  by  Professor  Lorrain  Smith, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan.  Dr.  Lovell  Gulland,  Dr.  F.  G.  Bushnell, 
Dr.  C.  Melland,  Professor  R.  Muir  and  probably  Professor 
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Sims  Woodhead.  Professor  Walker  Hall  will  speak  on 
Metabolism  in  Anaemia;  and  Professor  A.  R.  Ferguson 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Boycott  on  Ankylostomiasis  Anaemia. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Hunter's  paper : 
(1)  Scope  of  subject;  (2)  necessity  of  distinguishing 
between  (a)  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  (6)  Biermer's 
progressive  pernicious  anaemia,  on  historical,  etio- 
logical, pathological,  and  clinical  grounds;  (3)  the 
unity  of  the  former  disease  ;  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms 
of  anaemia  included  under  the  latter ;  (4)  nature 
of  Addison's  idiopathic  anaemia,  a  remarkable  infec- 
tive disease  (infective  haemolytic  anaemia);  (A)  Its 
pathology:  blood  changes  —  (a)  Blood  haemolytic 
changes,  lesions.  Bone-marrow  changes.  Relative  im- 
portance and  relation  one  to  another.  (b)  Infective 
lesions:  Glossitic,  gastric,  intestinal.  Naked  eye  and 
lantern  slide  demonstration.  (B)  Etiology:  (a)  General 
etiology  (insufficiency  of  ordinary  causes  of  anaemia  to 
produce  the  whole  features  of  this  disease.  (5)  Infective 
etiology:  R81e  of  septic  infection,  specific  haemolytic 
infection.  (C)  Clinical  features  and  course  (distinctive 
features).  (D)  Diagnosis  (relative  importance  of  (a)  blood 
changes,  (b)  clinical  features).  (E)  Prognosis— improved 
character  of.  (F)  Treatment  (results  of  antiseptic  and  serum 
treatment).  (5)  Progressive  pernicious  anaemia :  The 
clinical  forms  of  anaemia  included  under  this  generic 
title. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — A  discussion  on  Phagocytosis 
and  Bactericidal  Action,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  George 
Dean,  who  will  be  followed  by  Professor  R.  Muir,  Pro- 
fessor J.  M.  Beattie,  Dr.  Charlton  Briscoe,  Dr.  T.  Houston, 
Dr.  David  Lawson,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rankin,  Dr.  J.  Peel  Ritchie, 
Dr.  E.  Turton,  and  probably  Professor  Sims  Woodhead. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  exhibition  in  the 
Pathological  Museum  of  specimens  illustrating  the  work 
of  the  Section.  Members  wishing  to  exhibit  specimens  or 
photographs  should  communicate  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Pathological  Museum  (Drs.  R.  V.  Solly  and  G.  P. 
Hawker,  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter). 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 

Beattie,  Professor  J.  M.  :  A  Sporozoon  in  Aural  Polypi. 
Bushnell,   Dr.  F.   G.  :  A  Case  of  Mycosis  Fangoides  in  its 

Relation  to  Infection  and  Malignant  Disease. 
Browning,  Dr.  Carl  H.  :  Experimental  Chemotherapy  In  Try- 

panosome  Infections. 
Bayon,  Dr.  H  :  Peritheliomata  and  Endothellomata. 
Teague  Dr.  Oscar,  and  Dr.  B.  H.Bcxton  (Cornell  University, 

New  York) :  The  Migration  of  Antibodies  under  the  Influence 

of  the  Electric  Current. 
Buxton,  Dr.  B.  H.  :  Absorption  from  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. 
Coombs,  Dr.  Carey  :  Lesions  of  Myocardium  in  Rheumatism. 
Eve,   Dr.    F.    C.  :    Peculiar  Bodies    found  In  Cerebro-spinal 

Fluid. 
Forsyth,  Dr.  David  :  The  Relations  between  the  Thyroid  and 

the  Parathyroid  Glands. 
Ferguson,  Professor  A.  R.  :  (1)  The  Blood  and  Bone  Marrow  in 

Ankylostomiasis  (part  of  discussion  on  pernicious  anaemia, 

etc.) ;  (2)  A  demonstration  of  Lesions  produced  by  Bilharzia 

In  the  Genlto-urinary  Tract. 
Gay,   Dr.   F.  P.,  and  Southard,  Dr.    E.  E.  (Danvers,  Massa- 
chusetts) :    (1)    Serum    Anaphylaxis     in     the    Guinea-pig ; 

(2)  Structural  Changes  in  Myellne  Sheaths  in  Experimental 

Intoxication  in  the  Gninea-pig. 
Leiper,  Dr.  R.  T. :  Helminthological  Nomenclature  in  Medical 

Literature. 
Lucas,  Dr.  J.  J.  :  Pericardial  Calcification. 
McLennan,  Dr.  Alexander  :  The  place  the  Spirochaeta  pallida 

occupies  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. 
Stennan,  Dr.  T.  :  The  Spirochaeta  pallida. 
Symmers,  Professor  St.  Clair:  On  Bilharzia  haematobia. 
Hall,    Professor    I.    Walker:    Estimation    of   the   Fats   in 

Faeces. 

Medicine. 

President :  William  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Powell,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Torquay ;  William  Joseph  Ttson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.,  Folkestone;  George  Newton  Pitt,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  London  Edward  Lawrence  Fox,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P., 
Plymouth 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Frederick  John  Poynton,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  1,  Harley  Place,  London,  W. ;  Edwin  Bram- 
well,  M.B.Edin,  F.R.C.P.,  23,  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh; Alfred  Bertram  Soltau,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  1,  Lans- 
downe  Place,  The  Hoe,  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 

1.  The  Indications  for  Operation  in  Cases  of  Intracranial 
Tumour.    To  be  Introduced  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell. 


Dr.  Risien  Russell  will  deal  with  the  following  points  : 

1.  The  Influence  of  diagnosis.  Affections  that  may  be 
mistaken  for  intracranial  tumour.  II.  Conditions  under 
which  operation  may  be  recommended  :  (1)  To  effect  cure ; 
(2)  to  relieve  symptoms  and  prolong  life. 

The  considerations  that  Influence  the  first  question  are: 
(a)  The  possibility  of  accurate  localization.  (6)  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tumour,  (c)  The  nature  of  the  growth,  (d)  The 
probable  effects  of  operation— (1)  Risk  to  life;  (2)  amount 
of  paralysis  or  other  defect  that  will  result ;  (3)  aphasia. 

In  connexion  with  the  second  consideration  the  follow- 
ing arise:  (a)  The  indications  and  contraindications  for 
trephining.  (A)  The  importance  of  saving  sight,  (c)  The 
circumstances  under  which  lumbar  puncture  may  be 
substituted  for  trephining. 

2.  The  Diagnosis  of  Acute  Pancreatitis.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Professor  Osier. 

3.  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  and  the  Morbid  Conditions 
which  simulate  it,  with  special  Reference  to  Pathology  and 
Treatment.    To  be  introduced  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Luff. 

The  following  are  the  headings  of  Dr.  Luff's  paper 
introducing  the  discussion  on  Rheumatoid  Arthritis : 
Definition  of  the  term  "  rheumatoid  arthritis."  Rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  Rheumatoid  arthritis 
is  an  infective  disease  due  to  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  joints;  subsidiary  symptoms  are  caused 
by  the  toxins  elaborated  by  the  micro-organisms.  Distinc- 
tion of  rheumatoid  arthritis  from  subacute  rheumatic 
fever.  The  different  forms  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
age-Incidence  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  pathological 
changes  occurring  in  the  joints.  Relationship  of  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  to  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  Dietetic 
treatment.  Drug  treatment.  Local  treatment  of  the 
joints.    Climatic  treatment. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 
Bradshaw,  Dr.  T.  R. :  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Myelopathic 

Albumosuria. 
Clarke,  Professor  John  Michell :  A  Case  of  Lymphadenoma 

Treated  by  A"  Rays. 
Dow,    Dr.   W.  :    Observations  upon  the  recent  Outbreak  of 

Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Glasgow. 
Hunter,  Dr.  W.  :  The  Effect  of  Oral  Antiseptics  in  Scarlet 

Fever. 
Mott,    Dr.    F.    W. :    Further    Observations  upon   a  Case  of 

Bilateral  Embolic  Cortical  Softening  followed  by  Deafness 

and  Apbasia. 
Northrup,  Professor  W.  P.  :   Treatment  of  Pneumonia  and 

other  Acute  Infectious    Diseases  by    Open-air    Wards   in 

Metropolitan  Hospitals. 
Riviere,  Dr.  Clive  :  The  Tuberculin  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis 

in  Children. 
Robb,  Dr.  A.  Gardner  :    Observations  upon  the  Recent  Out- 
break of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  Belfast. 
Sikes,  Dr.  A.  W.  :  Some  Gastro-intestinal  Affections  in  Gouty 

Subjects. 
Tyson,   Dr.   W.  J. :    Some    Remarks  on    the    Prevention    of 

Appendicitis. 
West,  Dr.  Samuel  :  1.  Some  Remarks  upon  Acute  Pericarditis 

and    its    Treatment.      2.  A    further    Contribution    to   the 

Treatment  of  Diabetes  by  Uranium  Nitrate. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

President :  Alfred  Herbert  Tubby,  M.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Lewis  Mackenzie,  F.R.C.S.,  Tiverton; 
Frank  Hichens,  M.D.,  Redruth ;  Reginald  Horace  Luoy, 
F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth  ;  Edmund  Cautley,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  John  Harley  Gouoh,  M.D., 
Glenallon,  Old  Torwood  Road,  Torquay;  Edred  Moss 
Corner,  F.R.C.S.,  37,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  arrangements  have  been  made: 

Wednesday,  July  31st.— Discussion,  The  Diseases  and 
Displacements  of  the  Testicle.  To  be  opened  by  Mr. 
D'Arcy  Power.  Professor  W.  E.  Dixon  will  speak  on  the 
question  of  Organotherapy,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Howard  on 
Torsion  of  the  Testicle.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  discussion: 
Mr.  Douglas  Drew,  Mr.  McAdam  Eccles,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Edington,  Mr.  H.  A.  T.  Fairbank.  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell  Gray, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Keetley,  Mr.  Lockhart  Mummery,  Mr.  Betham 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Waugh. 

In  opening  the  discussion  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  D'Arcy 
Power  will  group  the  subject  under  the  headings  of 
Tubercle,  Syphilis,  Malignant  Disease,  Innocent  Tumours, 
and  Teratomata,  the  following  being  a  summary  of  his 
paper : 

The  displacements  are  due  to  faulty  processes  of 
development. 
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In  regard  to  tubercle,  most  of  the  swollen  testicles  seen 
in  very  young  children  in  the  outpatient  rooms  at  hos- 
pitals are  due  to  tubercle  growing  in  tissues  which  have 
been  prepared  for  infection  by  changes  due  to  congenital 
syphilis.  He  asks  whether  it  is  certain  that  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  ends  in  atrophy,  and  if 
children  suffering  from  this  form  of  disease  are  more  or 
less  likely  to  become  the  subjects  of  spinal  caries. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  is  commoner  in 
young  children  than  tuberculous  orchitis,  and  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  so  frequently  involved  that  a  hydrocele  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  absence  of  pain  causes  the  con- 
dition to  be  overlooked  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Wasting 
of  the  testis  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  this 
form  of  inflammation.  Are  there  any  observations 
as  to  the  retardation  of  puberty  consequent  upon  this 
atrophy  ? 

Teratomata  are  due  either  to  dermoids  or  sebaceous 
tumours. 

Sarcoma  of  the  testicle  is  in  need  of  further  investiga- 
tion in  the  light  of  Mr.  Foulerton's  recent  work.  Is 
it  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  grouped  as  sar- 
coma are  not  in  reality  examples  of  carcinoma  ?  The 
author  is  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  orchidopexy 
in  cases  of  undescended  testis,  and  now  advises  removal 
of  the  testicle  in  nearly  every  case  where  it  is  retained  in 
such  a  position  that  it  is  likely  to  be  injured,  especially  if 
there  is  evidence  of  a  hernia.  When  no  hernia  is  present 
he  advises  the  parents  to  wait  until  the  child  is  7  or  8 
years  old,  in  the  hope  that  the  testicle  may  descend  into 
the  scrotum  as  the  child  grows.  He  asks  an  opinion  on 
the  following  points :  First,  as  to  the  indication  for 
operating  when  the  testicle  lies  at  or  near  the  external 
abdominal  ring  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  advice  which  should 
be  given  when  both  testicles  are  undescended;  and, 
thirdly,  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for  operating 
when  there  is  no  hernia.  He  also  alludes  to  the  treatment 
of  ectopic  testicle.  Finally  is  pointed  out  the  frequency 
with  which  hydrocele  occurs  in  children  ;  the  ease  with 
which  an  erroneous  diagnosis  is  made,  and  the  means  by 
which  such  mistakes  are  best  avoided. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

Edington,  Mr.  G.  H.  :  Some  Abnormalities  of  the  Penis. 

Gray,  Mr.  H.  Tyrrell. :  Some  Cases  In  which  Meckel's  Diverti- 
culum was  present. 

Nitch,  Mr.  C.  A.  E.  :  Some  Cases  of  Fracture  of  the  Tubercle 
of  the  Tibia. 

Mummery,  Mr.  Lockhart :  Some  Cases  of  Prolapsus  Recti. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Discussion,  Acute  Nephritis  and 
its  Results.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Voelcker.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Sikes  will  introduce  the  physiological  aspect;  Mr.  Sydney 
Stephenson,  the  eye  changes ;  Dr.  Theodore  Thomson, 
Unsuspected  Nephritis  in  Septic  Infections.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  :  Dr.  H.  R.  Dean,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  F. 
Langmead,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parsons,  Dr.  J.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  and 
Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Dr.  Voelcker  will  treat  the 
subject  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  Frequency  in  Children  and  Adults  Contrasted.  (2) 
Acute  Nephritis  in  Association  with  the  Acute  Specific 
Fevers.  (3)  Acute  Nephritis  apart  from  the  Acute 
Specific  Fevers.  (4)  Frequency  of  Acute  Nephritis  in  the 
more  common  Acute  Specific  Fevers.  (5)  Freauency  of 
Acute  Nephritis  in  (i)  Fever  Hospitals,  (ii)  Children's 
Hospitals  and  General  Hospitals,  (iii)  Private  Practice. 
(6)  Age  Incidence  of  Acute  Nephritis.  (7)  Comparison  of 
the  Symptoms  and  Complications  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children  and  Adults.  (8)  Results  of  Acute  Nephritis  in 
Children.  (9)  Anatomical  Varieties  of  Acute  Nephritis. 
(10)  Frequency  of  (i)  Complete  Recovery,  (ii)  Incomplete 
Recovery,  (iii)  Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (11)  Causes  of 
Death  in  Acute  Nephritis.  (12)  Duration  of  Acute 
Nephritis.  (13)  Factors  Determining  Incomplete  Recovery 
or  Death.  (14)  Evidences  of  Incomplete  Recovery  in  the 
Urine,  Cardio-vascular  System,  Blood,  Retina,  Skin,  Serous 
Membranes.    (15)    Anatomical    Changes   Resulting   from 

(    Unresolved  Acute  Nephritis.    (16)  Is   Chronic   Nephritis 
resulting  from   Acute  Nephritis    Incurable  P      (17)    The 

!    Relation    of    Acute     Nephritis    to  Chronic    Interstitial 

I   Nephritis  in  Childhood  and  in  Later  Life.    (18)  Condi- 
tions Simulating  Acute  Nephritis.    (19)  The  Treatment  of 

i   Acute  Nephritis  In  Children.    (20)  Prophylaxis.    (21)  The 


Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  or  resulting  from 
Acute  Nephritis. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Sikes  will  follow  with  a  paper  on  the  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Aspects  of  Nephritis  in  Children, 
and  touch  upon  the  following  topics:  (1)  Its  influence 
on  the  general  metabolism.  (2)  Its  effect  on  the  digestive 
system,  liver,  stomach.  (3)  The  metabolism  of  protein. 
1.4)  The  role  of  sodium  chloride.  (5)  The  influence  of  acute 
nephritis  on  the  urinary  secretion.  (6)  The  proteins  of  the 
urine.  (7)  Urea,  uric  acid,  salts.  (8)  Methods  of  examining 
the  urine.  (9)  The  reaction  of  the  blood.  (10)  Other 
changes  in  the  blood.  (11)  Drugs  ;  contraindication  of 
caffeine.  (12)  Recent  work  on  the  nephrotoxins.  (13)  The 
theory  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  "  Filtration  plus  reabsorp- 
tion  "  not  now  accepted.  (14)  Recent  physiological  work 
on  the  kidneys.    (15)  Oedema.    (16)  Uraemia. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  : 

Langmead,  Dr.  F.  :  Acetonaemic  Conditions  in  Children. 
Dean,   Dr.   H.   R.  :    The  Classification  and  Diagnosis  of  the 

Varieties  of  Purpura  occurring  in  Children. 
Pinches,  Dr.  H.  Irvirjg :  Retropharyngeal  Abscess. 
Kelynack,  Dr.  T.  N.  :  The  Care  of  Tuberculous  Children. 

Friday,  August  2nd.— Discussions :  (1)  Lumbar  Punc- 
ture, its  Diagnostic  and  Therapeutic  Value.  To  be  opened 
by  Dr.  Farquhar  Buzzard.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
signified  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  discussion : 
Dr.  F.  E.  Batten,  Dr.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell,  Dr.  Edwin 
Bramwell,  Dr.  F.  C.  Eve,  Dr.  J.  G.  Forbes,  Dr.  Porter 
Parkinson,  Dr.  Athole  Ross,  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell,  Dr.  Purves 
Stewart,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutherland. 

In  opening  the  discussion  Dr.  Farquhar  Buzzard  will 
refer  to  the  following  points  :  (1)  The  technique  of  the 
operation.  (2)  General  indications  and  contraindications. 
(3)  Diagnostic  value ;  (a)  bacteriological,  (b)  cytological, 
(e)  chemical.  (4)  Therapeutic  value ;  (a)  decompression, 
(6)  drainage. 

(2)  Precocious  Development.  To  be  opened  by  Dr. 
Reginald  Langdon  Down,  followed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie. 

The  opener  of  this  discussion,  Dr.  Reginald  Langdon 
Down,  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  Precocity  rather 
from  the  broad  biological  point  of  view  than  from 
the  narrow  clinical  aspect,  and  will  draw  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  precocious  children  are  those  from  whom  we  draw 
our  great  men — that  is,  those  who  advance  the  nation 
intellectually  and  socially. 

They  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups :  the 
stable  and  the  unstable.  The  former  are  well  developed, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  and  in  good  order  and  pro- 
portion ;  the  latter  are  often  physically  below  the  average, 
and  show  an  irregular,  or  one-sided,  mental  development ; 
these  cases  need  special  care,  and  form  the  majority  of 
those  usually  coming  under  medical  attention. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  race,  a  late  maturity 
seems  to  be  advantageous,  and  this  points  to  preserving 
slight  beneficial  variations  rather  than  large  ones  ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  the  later-acquired 
powers  of  the  race  may  advantageously  appear  sooner, 
but  this  should  be  in  good  order  and  with  uniform 
development. 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  anything  in  the 
environment  likely  to  produce  artificially  a  premature 
development  of  any  function  or  organ  is  harmful,  par- 
ticularly so  in  those  cases  where  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  to  extreme  deviation  from  the  average ;  while  a 
careful  discipline  and  social  restraint  are  needed  to  save 
some  of  the  extreme  cases  from  social  failure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  judicious  guide  will  give  the  bright  youth 
of  the  stable  class  free  play  as  to  his  line  of  study,  while 
preventing  him  from  straying  over  too  wide  an  area.  And 
at  the  right  moment,  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  will 
endeavour  to  stir  the  youth's  energies  and  fire  his 
enthusiasm  to  the  utmost. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

Bird,  Dr.  A.  C.  :  Tonsils  and  Voice  Production. 
Corner,  Mr.   Edred  M.  :   Two  Cases  of   Amputation  of  the 
Forequarter  for  Sarcoma  of  Shoulder. 

Psychological  Medicine. 

President :  Thomas  Claye  Shaw,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Arthur  Nathaniel  Davis,  L.R.C.P., 
Exminster;  Robert  Leonard  Rutherford,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
George  M.  Robertson,  M.B.,  Larbert. 
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Honorary  Secretaries :  Samdel  Hollingsworth  Agar, 
M.R.C.S.,  Hurst  House,  Henley-in-Arden ;  William 
Francis  Menzibs,  M.D.,  Staffs  County  Asylum,  Cheddleton, 
Leek. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st.— Introductory  remarks  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Claye  Shaw. 

Discussion  on  Alcoholism  and  Insanity,  to  be  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott,  F.R.S. 

Johnstone,  Dr.  :  Paper  on  Fatigue. 

Thursday,  August  1st : 
Mercier,  Dr.  C   A.  :  Three  Cases  of  Periodic  Demantii 
Robertson,  Dr.   George,   M.  :  Oq  the  Presence  of  a  Bacillus 

in  the  Blood  of  Persons  suffering  from  General  Paralysis  of 

the  Insane. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  :  The  Opsonio  Index  in  Mania. 

Friday,  August  2nd.— Discussion  on  Hypnotism,  to  be 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Woods. 

In  his  pipsr  Dr.  Woods  gives  his  experience,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
hypnotism  in  insanity.  Most  of  the  patients  were  treated 
in  asylums,  others  in  private.  He  finds  the  treatment 
mo3t  efficacious  fn  borderland  cases.  Illustrative  cases 
are  given  with  details  of  the  method  employed. 
Schofield,  'Dr.  :    The  Teaching  of    Psychology  in   Medical 

Schools. 
Passmore,  Dr.  E.  S.  :  On  Case  Taking. 

Electrical  Section. 

President:  H.  Lewis  Jones,  M.D.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  John  Delpratt  Harris,  M.D.,  Exeter; 
Cecil  R.  Chaworth  Lyster,  M.R.C.S.,  London ;  William 
Cheyne  Wilson,  M.D.,  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Ellis  Pearson,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Strand 
House,  Bideford ;  Edward  Warren  Hine  Shenton, 
M.R.C.S.,  126,  Harley  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  programme  has  been  arranged  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — Address  by  Professor  Stephane 
Leduc. 

Papers  : 
Salomonson,  Professor  Wertheim :    The   Kinthoven  Galvano- 
meter. 
Jones,    Dr.    Lewis :   Oscillograph    Tracings   of    Medical   Coil 

Currents. 
Tomkinson,  Dr.   J.   Goodwin:   A  Method  of  Treating  Lupus 

Vulgaris. 
Somerville,    Dr.    W.    F.  :    The    Effects   of   High-frequency 

Currents  on  the  Urinary  System. 
Hi  id,  Dr.  A.:  The  Use  of  the  Cryptoscope  in  Operations  for 

Renal  Calculi 
Walsham,  Dr.  Hugh  :  The  Orthodiagraph. 
Lantern  Demonstration. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Discussion  on  X  Rays  and 
Seisitive  Plates,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
D  ividson.     Dr.  Orton  and  others  will  speak. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Davidson  deals  with  the  fallowing 
points:  (1)  The  qualities  of  the  .r-ray  tube  necessary  for 
the  production  of  successful  .r-ray  photographs  :  (2)  the 
plate  best  suited  to  r  riys,  the  photographic  effect  of 
x  ray  and  light  contrasted,  etc. 

Photographs  and  slides  to  illustrate  the  subject  will  be 
shown. 

Papers  : 
Pearson,   Dr.   Ellis  :  The  use  of  X  Rays  from  the  Point  of 

View  of  the  General  Practitioner. 
Shenton,  Mr.  E.  W.  H. :  The  Examination  of  the  Hip-joint. 
Riddell,    Dr.  J.  R.  :  The  Measurement  of  the  Brim  of  the 

Female  Pelvis  by  means  of  X  Rays. 
Pirie,  Dr.  Howard :  A  New  Meter  for  Measuring  the  Current 

through  an  A'-ray  Tube,  and  measurement  of  the  Reverse 

Current  passing  through  an  A'-ray  Tube. 
Salomonson,  Professor  Wertheim  :  The   Electro-diagnosis  of 

Oculomotor  Paralysis. 
Taylor,   Dr.  :  A  Case  of  Paget's  Disease  treated  by   A'  Rays 

(Microscopic  Specimens). 
Lantern  Demonstration. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussion  on  the  Dosage  of 
X  Rays,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Sequeira. 

Dr.  Sequbiba  in  his  opening  paper  will  consider  the 
following  points  :  The  physiological  effects  of  large  and 
small  doses  of  .<■  rays ;  the  pathological  effects:  the  treat- 
ment of  tinea  tonsurans,  favus,  tinea  barbae,  sycosis  by 
the  Sabouraud  method  :  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer, 
lupus,  etc.,  by  measured  dost s  at  intervals. 

Papers : 
Hi-mi-hki*,  Dr.  Howard  :  The  Rationale  of  Static  Currents. 


Morton,  Dr.  R. :  Alternating  Currents  of  Slow  Periodicity 
Harris,   Dr.     D.  :    Some    Statistics  of    A'- Ray  Therapeutics 

in  Rodent  Ulcer  and  Carcinoma. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Ironside  :  Systematic  Radiography. 

It  is  hoped  to  provide  a  convenient  room  for  the 
demonstration  of  new  forms  of  apparatus  and  the  showing 
of  lantern  slides  by  members. 

Tropical  Diseases. 

President:  James  Cantlie,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Guthrie  Rankin,  M.D.,  London;  Sir 
Richard  Havelock  Charles,  K.C.V.O.,M.D.,  I.M.S.  (ret.), 
London  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Caldwell,  F.R.C.S., 
RA.MC,  Plymouth. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  William  Carnegie  Brown,  M.D., 
32,  Harley  Street,  London,  W.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  M.  J. 
Giles,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  I.M.S.  (ret.),  3,  Elliot  Terrace, 
The  Hoe,  Plymouth. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  discussion  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — The  Best  Methods  of  carrying 
out  Antimalarial  Sanitation,  with  special  reference  to 
such  plans  as  may  be  most  suitable  for  populations  in  the 
more  primitive  stages  of  civilization.  The  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Professor  Simpson,  King's  College, 
London. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  join  in  the  discussion  : 
Major  Nott,  [.MS.;  Dr.  H.  Marcus  Fernando  (Colombo); 
Dr.  W.  T.  Prout,  O.M.G. ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Daniels  (London 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine). 

The  following  parsers  will  be  read: 
Cantlie,  James,  MB.,    F.R.C.S.  :    The  Part  Played  by  the 

Colo-Sigmoid  and  the  Sigmo-Rectal  Pylorus  in   Intestinal 

Troubles. 
Birt,     Lieutenant-Colonel,    RAM  C.  :      (1)    South    African 

Diseases.    (2)  Mediterranean  Fever  in  South  Africa. 

12  noon  :  Professor  Leonard  Rogers  of  Calcutta  will 
give  a  lantern  demonstration  to  illustrate  the  fevers  of 
India. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Diabetes  in  the  Tropics.  The 
discussion  will  be  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Havelock 
Charles.    K.C.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  I.M.S. 

Papers  have  been  promised  by  the  following  uentlemen  : 

Dr.  Rai  Koilas  Chandra Bose,  Bahadur,  CLE.  (Calcutta): 
Dr.  Rai  C.  L.  Bose,  M  B  ,  F.C  S.,  Chemical  Examiner  for 
Bengal. 

The  following  gentlemen  will  join  in  the  discussion  : 
Dr.  F.  M.  Sandwith  (London);  Dr.  H.  M.  Fernando 
(Colombo);  Major  Nott,  I.M.S.;  Dr.  W.  H.  de  Silva, 
F.RC.SE. 

Sir  R.  Havelock  Charles,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion, will  deal  with  the  following  headings  :  (1)  The 
glycosuria  of  the  tropics — the  part  dyspepsia  plays 
therein.  (2)  Peculiarities  or  modifications  of  course, 
physical  signs  and  symptoms,  of  the  tropical  diabetic 
type.  (3)  The  peoples — their  habits  and  surroundings ; 
predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of  the  disease.  (4)  In- 
cidence as  to  race,  sex,  profession,  and  social  status. 
(5)  Peculiarities  in  urine  analysis.  (6)  Life  assurance 
and  diabetes.  (7)  Complications  of  a  surgical  nature  and 
their  treatment.  (8)  Is  there  any  justification  In  dis- 
tinguishing diabetes  in  the  tropics  from  the  type  of 
diabetes  known  in  the  temperate  regions  ? 

The  following  papers  will  be  read : 
Prout,  W.  T.,  M.B..C.M.G.  :  On  the  Treatment  of  Blackwater 

Fever. 
Begg,   C,   M.D.  (Bath):    On  some  Complications  of  Chronic 

Sprue. 
De  silva.  W.  H.,  M.B..F.RC  S  E  :  On  the  Climate  01  Ceylon. 
Williamson,  G.  A  ,  M.D.  :  On  Bilharzia  Disease  in  Cyprus. 
Darker,  <;.  A.,  M  1>.  :    (1)  On  West  African  Climate.    (2)  The 

Treatment  of  Malaria. 
Cantlib,  James,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S   :  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Liver 

Abscess. 

Friday,  August  2nd.—  Haemoflagellates  and  Allied 
Organisms.  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Professor 
E.  A.  Minchin,  Professor  of  Protozoology,  University  of 
London. 

Professor  L.  Rogers  (Calcutta)  will  join  in  the  discussion. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Professor  E.  A.  Minchin:  Differences  in  the 
points  of  view  of  the  zoologist  and  the  medical  man; 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  parasites 
for  the  etiology  of  disease  ;  haemoflagellates,  brief  review 
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of  the  forms  comprised  under  this  title ;  life-cycles  of 
haemoflagellates,  Herpetomonas  muscae  domesticae ;  trans- 
mission of  haemoflagellates  hy  blood-sucking  inver- 
tebrates ;  direct  and  indirect  transmission ;  inoculative 
indirect  transmission ;  contaminative  transmission  ; 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  infection  may  be  effected  in 
a  different  manner  In  different  cases ;  theories  upon  the 
origin  of  haemoflagellates ;  suggestion  that  the  ancestral 
form  was  a  parasite  of  the  vertebrate  digestive  tract; 
possible  types  of  life-cycle  on  this  view. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

Mott,  F.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P..  F.R.S. :   Farther  Observations 

on  Cell  Changes  in  Sleeping  Sickness  and  Dourine. 
Christophers,  Captain  S.  R  ,  I. M.S.  :  On  the  Developmpnt  of 

Piroplasma  cams  in  the  Tick.    Demonstration  by  J.  W.  W. 

Stephens,  M.  D. 
Balfour,    Andrew,    M.D.    (Khartoum):   On    a    New    Blood 

Parasite  of  Fowls  :  with  Specimens. 

The  Secretaries  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  members 
unable  to  be  present  pathological  specimens,  photographs, 
drawings,  or  microscopical  preparations  illustrative  of  any 
subject  of  interest  in  Tropical  Medicine. 

Surgery. 

President:  George  A.  Wright,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Manchester. 

Vice-Presidents:  Edward  James  Domville,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter ;  Charles  Edward  Wallace  Bell,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter ;  David  Newman,  M.D., '  Glasgow  ;  William 
Frederio  Haslam,  F.R.C.S.,  Birmingham. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Bernard  Scott,  M.R.C.S.,  Stags- 
den,  West  Cliff,  Bournemouth;  Brennan  Dyball,  F.R.C.S., 
47,  Queen  Street,  Exeter;  William  Sampson  Handley, 
M.S.,  77,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  special 
discussions  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  and  Thursday, 
August  1st : 

1.  The  Relative  Value  of  Inhalation  and  Injection 
Methods  of  inducing  Anaesthesia.  To  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dean,  M.S  .  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ward  Cousins,  J.  F.  W.  Silk,  E.  H.  Howlett,  Alexander 
Wilson,  C.  Leedham  Green,  A.  G.  Levy,  F.  W.  Bailey,  and 
J.  W.  Struthers. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Dean's  paper  in 
opening  the  discussion: 

Presuming  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  open  a 
discussion  on  the  huge  subject  of  local  anaesthesia 
because  of  a  paper  I  published  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  last  year  upon  the  value  of  lumbar  injection  on 
acute  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  I  decided  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  that  subject. 

Apart  from  the  results  obtained  qua  anaesthesia  in  the 
cases  where  I  have  employed  lumbar  injection,  I  have 
been  very  much  struck  by  the  way  in  which  surgical 
shock  has  been  mitigated,  if  not  practically  abolished. 

When  drawing  up  a  list  of  operations  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  grave  surgical  shock,  it  is  obvious  that  those 
upon  the  abdomen  form  the  great  bulk.  The  classical 
amputations  at  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  with  their  high  mortality  from 
surgical  shock,  eo  frequently  performed  in  the  early 
Victorian  period,  have  become  much  less  frequent,  and 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  but  few  operations  remain  with 
severe  surgical  shock  outside  the  domain  of  abdominal 
surgery. 

Apart  from  the  dangers  of  chloroform  and  ether,  espe- 
cially of  the  former,  during  the  operation,  the  effect  of 
these  drugs  upon  the  organs  generally  is  a  most  serious 
one.  When  these  general  anaesthetics  were  first 
introduced  two  results  somewhat  unexpectedly  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  : 

(1)  The  deleterious  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  upon  the 
lungs  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 

(2)  The  fact  that  surgical  shock  was  not  materially 
diminished  by  these  general  anaesthetics. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  secondary  effects  of 
ether,  especially  in  abdominal  surgery,  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  those  of  chloroform.  From  the  time  that 
the  first  portion  of  the  vapour  reaches  the  bronchial 
mucous  membranes  to  the  time  that  it  escapes  by  the 
excretory  organs,  we  have  a  summation  of  poisonous  effects 
which  contribute  so  largely  to  swell  the  death-rate  from 
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all  grave  abdominal  operations  in  which  these  general 
anaesthetics  are  given. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  general  anaesthetics  it  was 
thought  that  surgical  shock  would  to  a  large  extent  dis- 
appear ;  this,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  for  the  past 
half-century  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  bf  en  continu- 
ously directed  towards  some  method  of  preventing  this 
grave  condition. 

When  we  consider  the  physiological  action  of  the 
general  anaesthetics  we  see  an  explanation.  Chloroform 
and  ether  affect  primarily  the  higher  nerve  centres, 
especially  those  concerned  with  consciousness  ;  these  are 
the  first  to  be  affected,  then  the  middle  centres— the  basal 
ganglia— then  the  sensory  and  motor  tracts,  and  lastly,  if 
the  anaesthetic  is  pushed  to  excess,  we  reach  the  centres 
essential  for  maintaining  life — those  connected  with  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

In  seeking  an  anaesthetic  that  would  avoid  these 
dangers,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
employ  a  drug  that  would  avoid  that  serious  irritation 
of  the  bronchi  and  lungs.  In  the  next  place,  we  should 
try  and  find  an  anaesthetic  that  would  act  upon  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  nervous  system  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  stimuli  passing  from  the  field  of  operation  to 
the  vital  centres— some  drug  that  would  paralyse  all  the 
sensory  nerves  passing  from  the  region  to  be  operated 
upon.  If  the  peripheral  nerves  in  the  region  of  a  wound 
were  thrown  completely  out  of  action  no  amount  of 
damage  would  cause  stimuli  to  pass  up  to  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  at  the  same  time  consciousness  and 
the  integrity  of  the  vital  centres  would  be  maintained. 

If  these  peripheral  nerves  were  absolutely  paralysed  by 
the  anaesthetic,  we  might  compare  the  condition  pro- 
duced to  that  of  gangrene  of  the  leg.  However  much  one 
may  cut  or  burn  or  lacerate  the  dead  tissues,  no  effect 
could  be  produced  on  the  central  nervous  system. 

Of  recent  years  several  drugs  have  been  shown  to 
possess  the  property  of  paralysing  the  peripheral  nerves 
without  affecting  the  central  neivous  system  directly, 
unless  given  in  maximal  doses.  The  first  of  these — 
cocaine — is  so  poisonous  and  so  treacherous  that  its  em- 
ployment has  to  be  very  carefully  done,  and  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  group  of  cases  which  we  are  especially 
considering. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  drug  has  been  discovered 
belonging  to  the  cocaine  group  which  will  to  a  large 
extent  do  what  we  require.  In  France,  the  chemist 
Fournier,  the  discoverer,  called  it  stovaine.  A  similar 
body  has  been  largely  used  in  C-iermany  called  novocaine  ; 
both  of  these  have  been  used  with  or  without  adrenalin. 

These  new  drugs  have  been  examined  carefully,  and 
researches  made  upon  them  in  various  directions  have 
already  been  published.  They  can  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  cocaine  is  employed,  but  they  differ  from  cocaine 
in  that  they  do  not  produce  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
heart ;  in  fact,  some  experimenters  indicate  that  they  may 
berpgirded  as  cardiac  tonics. 

When  the  anaesthesia  is  required  for  an  operation 
where  shock  is  not  likely  to  be  produced,  the  question  of 
a  general  anaesthetic  versus  a  local  anaesthetic  is  not  a 
matter  of  any  moment.  When,  however,  we  are  dealing 
with  acute  abdominal  diseases,  especially  with  general 
peritonitis,  the  value  of  this  peripheral  anaesthetic  is  at 
once  placed  upon  a  different  basis.  All  the  harmful 
effects  of  chloroform  and  ether  upon  the  respiratory  tract 
are  absent ;  all  the  grave  secondary  effects  of  chloroform 
and  ether  upon  the  organs  are  not  present  when  these 
local  anaesthetics  are  used.  Thirdly,  by  their  action  in 
paralysing  the  peripheral  nerves  the  patient  is  protected 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  condition  known  as 
surgical  shock. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  upon 
the  various  aspects  connected  with  this  method,  I  will 
consider  it  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  The  method  of  administering  the  anaesthetic,  lumbar 
puncture,  its  situation  and  difficulties,  etc.,  are  described 
and  illustrations  shown. 

(2)  The  management  of  the  patient  is  an  important 
factor  upon  which  opinions  are  urgently  required. 

(3)  The  dose,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  poiDt,  and 
one  where  experience  alone  can  help  us  both  as  regards 
the  minimal  and  maximal  dose  that  should  be  given. 

(4)  The  method  of  administering  the  anaesthetic, 
whether  to  trust  to  one  large  dose  at  the  commencement, 
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or  to  employ  a  method  of  gradual  dosage.  The  questions 
of  admin isteriDg  doses  during  an  operation  and  afterwards 
are  important. 

(5)  The  reliability  of  the  anaesthetic  in  producing 
anaesthesia. 

(6)  Its  influence  in  protecting  the  patient  from  surgical 
shock. 

2.  The  Indications  for  Cholecystectomy.  To  be  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  to  be  followed  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Mayo  Robson,  J.  Ward  Cousins,  F.  S.  Eve, 
A.  E.  Maylard,  J.  S.  McArdle,  F.  F.  Burghard,  B.  G.  A. 
Moynihan,  E.  Stanmore  Bishop,  William  Thorburn,  and 
J.  D.  Malcolm. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  which 
Mr.  J.  Bland-Sutton  proposes  to  make  in  opening  the 
discussion  : 

Physiological  observations  fall  to  show  that  any  chemical 
change  takes  place  in  bile  retained  in  the  gall  bladder 
under  normal  conditions,  except  an  alteration  in  colour 
and  a  slight  admixture  of  mucus. 

Anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  teaches  that  absence 
of  the  gall  bladder  entails  no  disadvantage.  Observations 
in  the  deadhouse  show  that  disease  destroys  it  very  often 
without  causing  any  inconvenience  to  the  individual ;  and 
surgeons  practising  in  large  cities  can  demonstrate  that 
the  gall  bladder  can  be  dispensed  with  as  easily  as  the 
vermiform  appendix. 

Pathological  observation  and  surgical  experience  are 
equally  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  dangers  and  cata- 
strophes accompanying  many  diseased  conditions  of  the 
gall  bladder  which  may  be  obviated  by  a  timely  operation, 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  surgeons  shows 
that  the  most  satisfactory  consequences  are  obtained  by 
treating  the  gall  bladder,  when  it  requires  surgical  inter- 
vention, in  the  summary  fashion  in  which  we  now  deal 
with  the  vermiform  appendix. 

The  diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  best  suited  for  chole- 
cystectomy are  :  (1)  Tnjury  to  the  gall  bladder  ;  (2)  calcu- 
lous cholecystitis;  (3)  acute  (non-calculous)  cholecystitis; 
(4)  perforating  ulcers  of  the  gall  bladder;  (5)  mucocele 
(hydrops  vesicae  felleae) ;  (6)  chronic  cholecystitis 
(empyema) ;  (7)  biliary  fistula ;  (8)  cancer,  sarcoma,  and 
endothelioma  of  the  gall  bladder  (primary). 

In  discussing  the  comparative  mortality  of  cholecysto- 
tomy  and  cholecystectomy  it  is  advisable  to  deal  with 
the  cases  as  we  do  in  the  consideration  of  the  mortality 
of  operations  on  the  vermiform  appendix — namely,  those 
performed  for  acute  cholecystitis,  especially  the  perfora- 
tive cases,  should  stand  in  a  separate  table  to  those 
performed  for  chronic  cholelithiasis ;  operations  per- 
formed for  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  gall  bladder 
should  form  a  class  by  themselves. 

Friday,  August  2nd,  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers  on  subjects  other  than  the  above. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  Reference  for  this  section : 

Pardoe,  J.  G  ,  F.R.C.8.  :     The  Indications  for  Prostatectomy. 

Freyer,  P.  J..  M.Ch.  :  Over  400  Operations  for  Total  Enuclea- 
tion of  the  Prostate,  for  Radical  Cure  of  Enlargement  of  that 
Organ,  briefly  Reviewed. 

Cousins,  J.  Ward,  F.R  C.S.  :    A  Case  of  Composite  Odontoma. 

Childe,  0.  P.,  F.R.C.S. :  A  Case  of  Successful  Resection  of 
9£ft.  of  Small  Intestine  for  Gangrene. 

Taylor,  W.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :  Intestinal  Obstruction  (based  on 
30  cases). 

Mummery,  J.  P.  L  ,  F.R. C.S.  :  Lesions  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure 
as  a  Cause  of  Chronic  Colitis. 

Anderson,  Miss  L.  G.,  M.D.  :  A  Case  of  Sarcomaof  the  Small 
Intestine. 

Edington,  G.  H.,  M.D.,  CM. :  Two  Cases  of  Branchial  Fistula. 

Newman,  D.,  M.D.  :  The  Early  Diagnosis  and  the  Treatment 
of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder.  The 
lesions  found  in  the  bladder  will  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
an  opaque  projector. 

Maylard,  A.  E.,  F.R.C.S.  :  The  Relative  Merits  of  Transverse 
or  Oblique  and  of  Vertical  Incisicns  in  Opening  the  Ab- 
dominal Cavity  in  the  Anterolateral  Region. 

Htarr,  F.  N.  G.,  M.D.:  Gastro-intestinal  and  Latero-intestinal 
Anastomoses  by  Means  of  a  PlatiDum  Wire. 

Bishop,  E.  S.,  F.R.C.S. :    Anterior  Nephropexy. 

Murray,  R.  W.,  F.R.C.S.  :    The  Saccular  Theory  of  Hernia. 

MoiRDLE,  J.  S.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :  (1)  The  Treatment  of  Ancient 
Dislocations  of  the  Elbow-joint.  (2)  Tuberculosis  near 
Joints. 

Gordon,  P.  E.,  F.R.C.S.I.  :  An  Experience  of  Critical  Gastrlo 
Surgery. 

Horbockb,  W.,  F.R.C.S. :    Chronic  Hypertrophy  of  the  Breast. 

Vbknon,  A.  H.,  F.R.C.S.:    A  NewOperatlon  for  Haemorrhoids. 


The  papers  will  be  taken  in  the  order  indicated  above  : 
the  first  four  after  the  formal  discussion  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st;  the  second  four  after  the  discussion  on 
Thursday,  August  1st,  and  the  remainder  on  Friday, 
August  2nd. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

President :  Louis  Hy.  Tosswill,  M.B.,  Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  John  R.  Rolston,  M.R.C.S.,  Plymouth; 
Alexander  Hill  Griffith,  M.D.,  Manchester ;  Arthur 
Charles  Roper,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Exeter. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Ransom  Pickard,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
31,  East  Southernhay,  Exeter ;  Elmore  Wright  Brewer- 
ton,  F.R.C.S.,  84,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  : 

Wednesday,  July  31st. — Discussion  on  the  Construction 
and  Manipulation  of  the  Principal  Instruments  used  in 
Ophthalmic  Surgery.  To  be  introduced  by  Professor  E. 
Landolt,  Paris. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 

Fish,  H.  M.,  M.D.,  Chicago:  The  Relation  of  Disease  of  the 

Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses  to  Optic  Neuritis. 
Snell,   Simeon,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 

Blindness  in  350  Inmates  of  a  Blind  School. 
Grossmann,  K.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  (a)  A  Portable  Refracto- 

meter  ;  (6)  a  Portable  Astigmometer  ;  (c)  an  Improved  Form 

of  Artificial  Eye. 

Thursday,  August  1st. — Discussion  on  Irido-cyclitis. 
To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Richardson  Cross. 

Mr.  Richardson  Cross's  paper  will  deal  with  symptoms, 
course,  and  results  of  the  disease  ;  exudates  and  adhesions, 
their  pathology  and  effects ;  cases  illustrating  various 
types  of  the  affection  ;  etiology,  treatment. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted  : 

Hinshelwood,  J.,  M.A.,  M.B.  :  4-  Cases  of  Congenital  Word" 

blindness  in  the  Same  Family. 
MacCallan,  A.  F.,  F.R.C.S.  :  Ophthalmic  Hospitals  in  Egypt 
■     and  their  Work. 
De  Silta,  W.  H.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  Lepra  Ophthalmica  in 

Ceylon. 
Griffith,  Alexander  Hill,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Friday,  August  2nd. — Discussion  on  Vesicular  Affections 
of  the  Cornea.  To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Holmes 
Spicer,  F.R.C.S. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  Spicer  will  discuss  vesicular  affections 
of  the  cornea  with  herpes  febrilis ;  superficial  punctate 
keratitis ;  dendritic  ulcer ;  stellate  ulcer  ;  relapsing  bulla. 

The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 

Herbert,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  I. M.S. :  Some  Clinical  Observa- 
tions on  Spring  Catarrh. 

Roper,  A.  C,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  Prolapse  of  Iris  in  Simple  Cataract 
Operation. 

Henderson,  Thompson,  M.D.  :  Pathogenesis  of  Primary 
Glaucoma  and  the  Rationale  of  Iridectomy. 

Coulter,  R.  J.,  F.R.C.S.E.  :  The  Treatment  of  Alternating 
Strabismus. 

The  following  have  proposed  to  join  in  the  discussions  : 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Jessop,  J.  Herbert  Parsons,  K.  Grossmann, 
A.  Hill  Griffith,  G.  Hartridge,  Freeland  Fergus,  Simeon 
Snell,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Herbert,  and  Cecil  E.  Shaw. 

.laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology. 

President:  Robert  McKenzie  Johnston,  M.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Vice-Presidents :  George  Jackson,  F.R.C.S.,  Plymouth ; 
James  Barry  Ball,  M.D.,  London ;  Patrick  William 
Maxwell,  M.D.,  Dublin. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Charles  Edward  Bean,  F.R.C.S.E., 
19,  Lockyer  Street,  Plymouth  ;  Arthur  Longley  White- 
head, M.B.,  31,  Park  Square,  Leeds. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  selected  for  special 
discussion: 

Wednesday. — The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Tuberculous, 
Syphilitic,  and  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Larynx.  To  be 
opened  by  Sir  Felix  Semon,  K.C.V.O.,  and  Dr.  Jobson 
Home. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  Sir  Felix  Semon's  paper : 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  the  three  diseases 
named  usually  is  easy,  not  rarely  difficult,  in  exceptional 
cases  for  a  time  almost  impossible.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
diagnose  what  are  called  "  typical  "  cases  of  the  three 
affections,  but  it  is  not  for  the  consideration  of  Buch  cases 
that  the  present  discussion  haB  been  arranged.  Observa- 
tions are  therefore  limited  to  an  analysis  of  cases  In 
which  either  the  appearances  are  so  deceptive  as  to  induce 
even  an  experienced  observer  to  form  an  erroneous  con- 
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elusion,  or  in  which  the  signs  are  so  ambiguous  as  to 
make  the  expert  pause  before  committing  himself  to  a 
definite  opinion  ;  or,  finally,  in  which  no  clue  is  offered  by 
the  local  or  the  general  phenomena  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  case.  These  are  classified  as  follows  : — 1.  Conges- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  as  an  initial  sign  of  tuberculosis, 
syphilis,  and  malignant  disease — (n)  bilateral,  (6)  uni- 
lateral. 2.  The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  between  tubercu- 
lous,     syphilitic,     and     malignant     laryngeal     tumours. 

3.  Laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  middle-aged  or  old  people 
as  a  source  of  error  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
tuberculosis,  malignant  disease,  and  syphilis  of  the  larynx. 

4.  Difficulties  of  differential  diagnosis  between  all  the 
three  diseases  when  appearing  In  the  form  of  infiltration. 

5.  Combination  of  two  of  the  diseases  under  considera- 
tion, and  consequent  diagnostic  difficulties.  Under  each 
of  these  headings  the  signs  are  enumerated  which  may  be 
useful  in  arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  are  illustrated  by  examples  furnished  by 
the  author's  own  experience. 

Dr.  Jobson  Hounk,  in  his  introductory  paper,  Indicates 
a  process  of  elimination  by  which  a  diagnosis  of  malignant 
disease  may  be  arrived  at  to  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis, 
that  being  the  disease  which,  of  the  three,  is  more  com- 
monly overlooked.  Whilst  certain  features  characteristic 
of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  are  described,  the  disease  itself 
is  viewed  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  it  being  a 
possible  factor — both  concomitant  and  causal — common  to 
tuberculosis  and  malignant  disease.  Transillumination  of 
the  larynx  is  mentioned  as  an  aid  to  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The  value  and  the 
fallacies  of  the  opsonic  index  are  also  touched  upon.  The 
significance  to  be  attached  to  a  pathological  examination 
is  considered  in  some  detail  ;  and  the  technique  adopted 
in  removing  a  portion  of  the  growth  for  microscopic 
examination  is  held  to  be  of  no  little  importance  in 
influencing,  if  not  in  determining,  the  value  of  the  report 
of  the  pathologist. 

The  following  members  propose  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  :  Professor  Onodi  (Buda-Pesth),  Dr.  Birkett 
(Montreal),  Dr.  Willinger  (Buda-Pesth),  Dr.  Stanley  Green, 
Mr.  Harold  Barwell,  Mr.  Lake,  Dr.  StClair  Thomson,  Dr. 
Smurthwaite,  Dr.,Fullerton,  Mr.  Mark  Hovel],  Dr.  Chevalier 
Jackson  (Pittsburg),  Dr.  Syme,  Dr.  Tilley,  Dr.  M6rel  and 
Dr.  Dundas  Grant. 

Thursday.— The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Suppuration  of 
the  Middle  Ear  without  resort  to  the  Radical  (Complete) 
Mastoid  Operation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  W.  Milligan 
and  Dr.  W.  Hill. 

Dr.  W.  Milligan,  in  his  opening  remarks,  will  deal  with 
the  following  points :  Definition  of  chronicity.  Types  of 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media.  Drainage  j  inflation ; 
aspiration.  The  wet  and  the  dry  methods  of  treatment. 
Classification  of  cases  from  point  of  view  of  danger  to  life. 
Intrameatal  operative  treatment.  Extrameatal.  Stacke's 
operation  and  modifications.    General  deductions. 

The  following  is  a  revised  synopsis  of  Dr.  William  Hill's 
paper  in  this  discussion.  His  remarks  will  be  limited  to 
the  value  of  the  various  operative  procedures  performed  through 
the  meatus  in  the  treatment  of  purely  chronic  suppuration 
apparently  due  to  disease  confined  to  the  tympanum  and 
antrum.  Post- auricular  operations  of  the  type  of 
(1)  Schwartze's  antrotomy ;  (2)  Kiister's  procedure  of 
antrotomy  plus  removal  of  more  or  less  of  the  posterior 
meatal  wall ;  and  (3)  Stacke's  more  radical  extension  of 
these  measures,  including  removal  of  the  external  attic 
wall  and  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  will  only  be  alluded  to 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  results  with  those  of 
meatal  ossiculectomy  and  external  atticotomy. 

The  following  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  :  Dr.  Kerr  Love,  Dr.  Stanley  Green, 
Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley,  Dr.  Smurthwaite,  Mr.  Hunter  Tod, 
Mr.  Lake,  Dr.  Fullerton,  Mr.  F.  Spicer,  Mr.  Mark  Hovell, 
Dr.  Chevalier  Jackson,  Mr.  Chichele  Nourse,  Mr.  Stuart 
Low,  Dr.  Syme,  Dr.  Pegler,  Mr.  Heath,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr. 
Tilley,  Mr.  Hugh  Jones,  Dr.  A,  Bronner,  Mr.  J.  Bark,  Dr. 
Stoddart  Barr,  Dr.  Mewl,  Dr.  Dundas  Grant,  Dr.  Cresswell 
Baber,  Dr.  Willinger,  Dr.  Birkett. 
Friday. — To  be  devoted  to  papers. 
The  following  papers  have  been  accepted : 

Onodi,  Professor  A. :  The  Etiology  of  the  Severe  Complications 
of  Empvema  of  the  Accessory  Nasal  Cavities. 

Year-^l'jy,  Mr.  Macleod  :  The  Value  of  Pneumo-massage  In 
Affections  of  the  Middle  Ear. 


Fullerton,  Dr.  Robert  :  Notes,  Photographs  and  Micro- 
scopic Slides  of  a  Tumour  which  was  removed  from  the 
Right  Tonsil  and  which  is  regarded  as  being  a  Teratoma. 

Nitrse,  Mr.  Chichele  :  Observations  on  Frontal  Sinusitis. 

Low,  Mr.  Stuart :  Submucous  Turbinectomy. 

Syme,  Dr. :  Remarks  on  a  Case  of  Acute  Suppuration  of  the 
Middle  Ear,  complicated  by  Septic  Meningitis  and  Brain 
Abscess. 

Jackson,  Mr.  George :  The  Relative  Frequency  of  Caries  of 
the  Superior  and  Middle  Turbinates  and  Ethmoid  Bones, 
and  the  Importance  of  Examining  the  Nose  in  all  Cases 
with  Symptoms  of  Deafness,  Giddiness,  and  Vertigo,  and 
Throat  Affections,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Treatment 
thereof. 

Jones,  Mr.  Hugh:  Slight  Deviations  from  the  Normal  In  the 
Form  of  the  Auricle  in  Relation  to  Degeneracy  and  Deafness. 

Bronner,  Dr.  Adolph  :  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Thrombosis  of  the 
Lateral  Sinus,  with  Complete  Obliteration  of  the  Jugular 
Vein. 

Yonge,  Dr.  E.  S. :  Observations  on  the  Determining  Cause  of 
the  Formation  of  Xasal  Polypi. 

Row  an,  Dr.  J.,  and  Barr,  Dr.  J.  Stoddart:  An  Investigation 
into  the  Frequency  and  Significance  of  Optic  Neuritis  and 
Other  Vascular  Changes  in  the  Retinae  of  I'ati°nts  Suffp-ine 
from  Purulent  Middle-ear  Disease,  with  the  Reports  of  100 
Consecutive  Cases. 

Members  are  invited  to  contribute  any  preparations, 
specimens,  or  drawings,  or  any  instruments  or  apparatus 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Section,  which  have  been 
designed  by  themselves,  in  order  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Section  may  make  arrangements  to  form  a  special 
exhibit  of  such  objects. 

Lantern  demonstrations  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Watson 
Williams  on  Some  Points  in  the  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Treatment  of  the  Nasal  Accessory  Sinuses,  and  by  Dr. 
Milligan  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Labyrinthine 
Suppuration. 

Professor  Onodi  (Buda  Pesth)  will  show  (a)  Phantom  of 
the  Larynx  ;  (A)  Diagrams  of  the  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the 
Nose;  (c)  an  Instrument  for  Opening  the  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Mr.  T.  Guthrie  will  show  Diagrams  illustrating  the 
Development  of  the  Middle  Ear. 

Dental  Surgery. 

President:  John  McKno  Ackland,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S., 
Exeter. 

Vice-Presidents:  Peter  Sidney  Spokes,  J.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.D.S.,  London ;  Thomas  Arthur  Goard,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  28,  Southernhay,  Exeter ;  Kenneth 
Weldon  Goadby,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Joseph  Lewin  Payne,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  44,  Devonshire  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.; 
George  Arthur  Peake,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.,  L.D.S., 
Alma  House,  Cheltenham. 

The  following  subject  has  been  selected  for  special 
discussion  on  Wednesday  :  The  Causes,  Effects,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Dental  Diseases  in  Children.  To  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Dr.  G.  F.  Still,  F.R.C.P., 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  F.R.C.S.,  L.D.S. 

The  following  Is  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Edmund  Owen's 
remarks  in  opening  this  discussion  :  The  chief  cause  of 
dental  disease  in  children  is  imperfect  development  of 
the  enamel  and  dentine  due  to  faulty  feeding.  Any  condi- 
tion tending  to  the  production  of  rickets  favours  histo- 
logical imperfection  of  the  teeth.  Sterilized  milk  is 
harmful,  as  are  also  the  speciously  advertised  patent 
foods.  The  present  fashion  of  feeding  children  does  not 
encourage  healthful  use  of  jaws  and  teeth.  Two  of  the 
most  serious  effects  of  dental  disease  in  children  as  met 
with  by  the  general  surgeon  are  septic  ostitis  of  the  jaw 
started  by  incubation  of  septic  micro-organisms  In  a 
carious  fang,  and  septic  inflammation  of  the  cervical 
lymphatic  glands.  The  more  quiet  form  of  septic 
adenitis  prepares  the  tissue  for  the  incubation  of 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Thus,  carious  teeth 
are  often  found  in  association  with  cervical  tuber- 
culosis. The  most  important  points  as  regards  treatment 
are  the  regular  inspection  of  the  child's  teeth,  and  the 
thorough  dealing  with  carious  spots ;  that  it  is  easy  to 
carry  conservative  principles  too  far.  Prompt  extraction 
of  a  doubtful  tooth  is  safer  than  treatment  by  excavating 
and  filling. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Still's  paper :— Fre- 
quency of  dental  caries  in  children  too  often  an  over- 
looked cause  of  symptoms ;  local  sepsis  and  general 
toxaemia ;    interference   with    digestion    and   symptoms 
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arising  therefrom;  recurring  headaches ;  probably  also  a 
cause  of  certain  nervous  disturbances;  a  predisposing, 
possibly  a  direct,  cause  of  tuberculous  infection  of 
lymphatic  glands  ;  importance  of  parental  care ;  value  of 
dentist's  supervision ;  the  treatment  of  dental  caries  in 
children  from  the  dentist's  point  of  view  and  from  the 
physician's. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Turner's  paper  will  deal  with  hypoplasia  of 
teeth  under  the  heads  of  hypoplasia  of  malnutrition, 
Inflammatory  hypoplasia,  traumatic  hypoplasia,  hypo- 
plasia of  congenital  syphilis,  hereditary  hypoplasia.  The 
relation  to  rickets  is  discussed,  and  a  special  form  of 
syphilitic  molar  described.  Cause,  incidence,  and  treat- 
ment of  dental  caries  in  children  is  discussed,  with  special 
emphasis  on  early  incidence,  and  the  completeness  of  our 
knowledge  as  to  cause  and  prevention.  Extraction,  as  the 
most  generally  useful  treatment  and  as  prevention  of  oral 
sepsis,  is  urged.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  discussed  in 
its  possible  relation  to  pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  The  possi- 
bility of  organized,  or  even  State,  assistance  in  preventing 
dental  caries  is  touched  on. 

The  discussion  will  be  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Morton  A. 
Smale,  A.  S.  Underwood,  J.  F.  Colyer,  Kenneth  Goadby, 
C.  E.  AVallis,  Frank  Coleman,  W.  R.  Ackland,  Russell 
Barrett,  R.  Danison  Pedley,  and  F.  J.  Bennett. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  August  1st  and  2nd : 
Ackland,  W.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.:  Notes  on  Some  Cases  of 

Neuralgia. 
Baker,  A.  W.  W.,     M.B.,     M.S..     F.K.C.S.I.,     L.D.S.Dub.  : 

Difficult  Eruption  of  the  Third  Molar. 
Bennett.  F.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.  :    Some  Anatomical  Results 

of  Efficient  Mastication. 
Colyer,    J.  F.,    M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,    L.D.S. :    Irregularities 

of  the  Teeth  as  shown  by  the  Jaws  of  Animals.     A  contribu- 
tion to  comparative  pathology. 
Fairbank,  H.  A.,  M.S.,  L.D.S.:  Sarcomata  of  the  Jaws. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

President:  Ernest  Hastings  Tweedy,  F.R.C.P.Ire., 
Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Fookes  Thompson,  M.D., 
Launceston ;  J.  Macpherson  Lawrie,  M.D.,  Weymouth ; 
Walter  Ley  Woollcombe,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Plymouth; 
William  Walter  Hunt  Tate,  M.D.,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  George  Herbert  Johnson, 
M.R.C.S.,  7,  Den  Crescent,  Teignmouth;  Hy.  Russell 
Andrews,  M.D.,  7,  Wimpole  Street,  London,  W. ;  Edwin 
Josiah  Toye,  M.D.,  Bridgeland  Street,  Bideford. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  programme  of 
arrangements  : 

Wednesday. — Discussion,  The  Justification  for  Artificial 
Dilatation  of  the  Cervix  to  Hasten  Delivery  at  Full  Time, 
with  a  discussion  on  the  Most  Appropriate  Method  for 
Procuring  this  Dilatation.  To  be  opened  by  Dr.  Robert 
Jardine. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Dr.  Jardine's  paper: 
Justified  by  use  and  wont,  also  because  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  in  certain  cases  the  mother's  life 
can  be  saved,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  ol  the  child.  Methods  of  performance  of  the 
operation:  (1)  Methods  which  are  somewhat  approxi- 
mated to  the  natural  process — first,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
static bags  of  the  type  of  Barnes's  or  Champetier  de 
Ribes's;  secondly,  the  vaginal  tampon  which  stimulates 
uterine  action.  (2)  More  rapid  methods  by  stretching  the 
canal— first,  the  manual  method;  secondly,  the  bimanual 
method ;  thirdly,  the  use  of  screw  dilators  of  the  type 
of  Bozzi's.  (3)  Cutting  methods — first,  multiple  incisions 
when  the  cervix  is  taken  up ;  secondly,  vaginal  Caesarean 
section  when  the  cervix  is  not  taken  up.  The  dangers  of 
each  of  the  methods  will  be  dealt  with,  and  the  cases 
most  suitable  for  the  different  methods  will  be  indicated. 

Thursday. — Discussion,  Measures  to  be  Recommended 
to  Secure  the  Earlier  Recognition  of  Uterine  Cancer.  To  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  Dr.  Herbert 
Spencer  intends  to  make  in  opening  the  discussion : 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  its  yroioth  is 
curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  by  vaginal  opera- 
tions (high  amputation  of  the  cervix  and  vaginal  hyster- 
ectomy), with  a  very  small  immediate  risk  of  life.  In 
more  advanced  stages  it  may  still  be  cured  by  the  extended 
abdominal  operation,  which,  however,  has  a  higher  imme- 
diate mortality  than  the  vagiDal  operations.  The  desirable 


object  is  to  get  cases  of  cancer  In  the  early  stages,  whatever 
be  the  operation  performed.  Experience  in  this  country 
shows  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  patients  present 
themselves  to  gynaecologists  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  and  that  in  most  of  them  the  disease  is  too  far 
advanced  for  even  the  extended  abdominal  operation  to 
give  a  chance  of  cure.  This  unfortunate  state  of  things  is 
due  to :  (1)  The  patient's  ignorance  of  the  early  symptoms 
of  the  disease ;  (2)  the  practitioner's  delay  in  examining 
the  patient  who  presents  the  early  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease (abnormal  haemorrhage  or  discharge);  (3)  the  dis- 
inclination or  refusal  of  the  patient  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion ;  (4)  theoccasional  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
benign  and  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus.  The  remedy 
consists  in :  (1)  Diffusion  amongst  women  over  25  years  of 
age  of  knowledge  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  fact  that  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of 
physical  examination ;  (2)  an  appeal  to  all  general  practi- 
tioners to  advise  examination  by  finger,  speculum,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  removal  of  growth  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion in  all  cases  of  bleeding  and  discharge  which  may  be 
due  to  cancer ;  (3)  the  better  education  of  medical  students 
in  practical  gynaecology ;  (4)  dilatation  with  tents  and 
examination  of  the  corporeal  cavity  with  the  finger  is  not 
less  important  than  the  microscopical  examination  of 
curettings  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  corpus.  Results 
obtained  in  Germany. 

The  following  propose  taking  part  in  the  discussions : 
Professor  Strassmann,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Dr.  S.  Cameron, 
Dr.  Frederick  Edge,  Dr.  W.  E.  Fothergill,  Dr.  A.  L.  Galabin, 
Dr.  T.  Arthur  Helme,  Mr.  F.  Bowreman  Jessett,  Dr.  M. 
Handfield-Jones,  Dr.  J.  Munro  Kerr,  Dr.  Arnold  Lea,  Dr. 
A.  H.  N.  Lewers,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Lockyer,  Dr.  F.  J.  McCann, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Newnham,  Dr.  Inglis  Parsons,  Dr.  Charles 
Ryall,  Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.D.,  Sir  William  Japp  Sinclair, 
Sir  William  Smyly,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

Friday  is  set  apart  for  the  reading  and  discussion  ol 
short  papers.    The  following  papers  will  be  read : 

Cameron,  Dr.  S.  :  Fibroid  and  FIbromyomatous  Tumours  In 

Unusual  Sites. 
Edge,  Dr.  Frederick  :  A  Note  on  the  Technique  of  Abdominal 

Hysterectomy. 
Kerr,  Dr.  J.   Munro :  A  Case  of  Complete  Rupture  of  the 

L  terns,    with    escape   of    the   Fetus    into    the   Peritoneal 

Cavity  :  Panhysterectomy  :  Recovery. 
Lockyer,  Dr.  Cuthbert :  The  Operative  Treatment  of  Cervix 

Carcinoma. 
Scharlieb,  Mrs.,  M.D. :  A  Short  Report  on  Cases  of  Abdominal 

Section  for  Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 
La'wrie.  Dr.  Mncpherson  :  Remarks  on  Six  Successful  Hyster- 
ectomies for  Fibroid  Disease  in  One  Family. 
Martin,  Mr.  Christopher :   On  Three  Cases  of  Osteomalacia 

treated  by  Removal  of  the  Ovaries. 
Strassmann,  Dr.  Paul :  Remarks  on  the  Indications  for,  and 

Methods  of,  Operating  on  Cterine  Fibroids. 
Swayne,  Dr.  C.  Walter:  Chorion-epithelioma  with  Sections  and 

Lantern  Slides. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Thomas :  Pubiotomy,  with  Notes  of  an  Illustrative 

Case. 
Parsons,  Dr.  Inglis :  A  Series  of  100  Consecutive  Abdominal 

Sections  in  Hospital  Practice. 

State  Medicine. 

President:  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  M.O.H., 
Brighton. 

Vice-Presidents :  Edward  Alexander  Brash,  M.R.C.S., 
Exeter;  Frederick  Mann  Williams,  M.R.C.S.,  Ply- 
mouth ;  Professor  Henry  Richard  Kenwood,  M.B., 
London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Sack  Noy  Scott,  M.R.C.S., 
Plymstock,  Devon ;  Francis  Charles  Martley,  M.D., 
71,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

The  following  preliminary  arrangements  have  been 
made: 

Wednesday. — Dr.  Newsholme  will  introduce  a  dis- 
cussion on  The  Co-ordination  of  the  Public  Medical 
Services. 

Dr.  H.  Cooper  Pattin,  Dr.  H.  Manley,  Dr.  F.  E. 
Freemantle,  Dr.  M.  D.  Edes,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kenny  will 
take  part  in  this  discussion. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Newsholme's  paper 
In  introducing  the  discussion  :  The  scope  of  preventive 
medicine  is  no  longer  confined  to  germ-borne  diseases, 
but  extends  to  such  early  treatment  of  any  disease  as  will 
secure  a  less  severe  or  less  protracted  later  stage  of 
disease. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  individual  is  Interested 
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In  this  wider  definition  of  preventive  medicine,  though,  as 
shown  by  the  serious  loss  of  life  and  health  still  due  to 
avoidable  causes,  this  is  only  partially  realized.  Poverty 
and  disease  act  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  the  practical 
problem  considered  in  this  paper  is  the  means  by  which 
people  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  poor  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  becoming  sick. 

Official  and  voluntary  agencies  now  at  work  show  how 
much  is  already  being  done  in  the  communal  treatment 
and  prevention  of  sickness.  The  list  of  these  agencies 
given  in  the  paper  shows  that  the  distinction  between 
prevention  and  treatment  has  never  been  maintained.  A 
rapidly- increasing  proportion  of  total  sickness  is  being 
treated  in  voluntary  and  in  State  or  rate  supported 
institutions. 

Are  we  getting  a  satisfactory  return  for  this  increasing 
burden  on  rates,  taxes,  and  charity  ?  Whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  patients,  doctors,  or  of  the  public 
health,  the  present  state  of  the  medical  service  must  be 
condemned  as  unsatisfactory. 

The  conditions  of  private  medical  practice  among  the 
poor  are  admittedly  most  harassing  and  unsatisfactory  to 
the  doctor.  To  the  patient  they  are  equally  unsatisfactory, 
for  (1)  diagnosis  is  belated,  and  (2)  treatment  is  curtailed 
owing  to  expense.  (3)  In  dispensaries,  etc.,  there  is  a 
serious  waste  of  time.  (4)  There  are  no  co-ordinated 
arrangements  for  medical  consultations.  (5)  Valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  is  wasted.  (6) 
There  is  a  great  waste  of  information  as  to  the  existence 
of  conditions  conducing  to  disease. 

These  defects  can  be  overcome,  as  is  seen  in  the  co- 
ordinated arrangements  where  the  notification  of  con- 
sumption is  successfully  at  work.  Thus  the  visit  of  an 
officer  to  the  notified  patient  sets  in  operation  all  the 
prophylactic,  curative  and  sanitary  measures  which  are 
needed,  equally  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  of  the 
public.  Undetected  cases  are  recommended  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  Sanatorium  training  and  treatment  are 
secured. 

These  defects  are  not  overcome,  for  Instance,  when  the 
organization  for  the  medical  supervision  of  scholars  is 
separate  from  the  general  public  health  administration  of 
a  district.  Much  of  the  medical  inspection  of  scholars  if 
it  is  to  be  efficient  must  be  done  by  interviewing  parents, 
and  much  of  it  involves  home  visits.  The  home  is  the 
point  from  which  many  of  the  evils  discovered  by  medical 
school  inspection  will  have  to  be  attacked  and  controlled. 
In  actual  fact  parents  will  not  tolerate  dual  medical  ex- 
aminations for  school  purposes,  and  on  the  other  hand 
neither  school  doctor  nor  medical  officer  of  health 
fulfil  the  complete  needs  of  the  case.  These  will  only  be 
met  when  district  doctors  are  appointed  by  each  munici- 
pality, and  these  doctors  are  co-ordinated  with  the 
mechanism  of  preventive  medicine,  enabling  us  to 
secure  the  early  systematic  and  unstinted  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  all  disease  before,  even  more  than  at,  school 
ages. 

The  present  state  of  medical  service  is  evidently  tran- 
sitional. Neither  provident  dispensaries  nor  cries  against 
"  hospital  abuse  "  and  "  undercutting  "  practice  have  been 
able  to  hinder  the  steady  progress  towards  the  treatment 
of  disease  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  arrest  this  trend.  What  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  the  collective  treatment  of  disease  is  merely  a 
phase  in  the  evolution  of  the  system  which  will  effectually 
ensure  the  early  recognition  and  proper  treatment  of  all 
diseases  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  Such  a 
system  would  justify  itself  economically  by  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  sickness  and  of  inefficiency ;  in  short, 
the  justification  of  a  municipal  medical  service  both  econo- 
mically and  medically  consists  in  its  being  a  branch  of  a 
general  system  of  preventive  medicine.  This  neces- 
sarily implies  that  it  must  centre  round  an  expanded 
Public  Health  Medical  Service,  embracing  every  phase 
of  disease  and  every  means  for  maintaining  health.  By 
this  means  information  of  preventive  value  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  into  culs-de-sac  and  be  lost, 
preventive  medicine  being  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  its 
many  fragmentary  portions  being  no  longer  allowed  to 
continue  relatively  impotent  by  being  detached  from 
single  executive  control. 

Thursday. — Professor  Kenwood  will  open  a  discussion 
on  The  Reduction  of  Infant  Mortality  by  Better  Manage- 
ment and  Control  of  the  Milk  Supply.     It  is  further  pro- 


posed   to  consider  the  Abolition  of  Private  Slaughter- 
houses and  a  more  strict  Inspection  of  our  Meat  Supplif  8. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Professor  Kenwood's 
remarks  :  A  great  waste  of  infant  life  results  from 
the  use  of  raw  milk;  but  statistical  evidence  must 
be  somewhat  discounted.  The  present  milk  supply 
can  (and  must)  be  made  cleaner  and  safer,  but  abso- 
lute cleanliness  and  safety  are  unattainable.  The 
use  of  raw  milk  for  infant  feeding  should  therefore  be  dis- 
couraged, at  least  during  the  summer.  Suggestions  for 
obtaining  a  cleaner  and  safer  milk  supply.  The  general 
neglect  of  sanitary  authorities  to  do  their  duty.  Many 
dairy  companies  do  the  work  of  the  defaulting  sanitary 
authorities.  Despite  all  our  efforts  to  foster  breast-feeding 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  will  be  artificially  fed,  and 
such  feeding  must  be  made  as  safe  as  possible.  Infant 
consultations  preferred  to  municipal  milk  depots.  A 
general  tendency  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  dangers  of 
sterilized  milk.  Some  facts  and  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  use.  Reasons  why  pasteurized  milk  is  to  be  preferred. 
A  bottled  supply  advocated.    A  recommendation. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Routley  (Aldershot)  will  read  a  paper  on 
Infant  Mortality  the  Result  of  Home  Contamination  of 
Milk.  The  following  will  contribute  towards  this  dis- 
cussion :  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Caldwell,  R.A.M.C. ;  Dr. 
Herbert  Jones,  Dr.  F.  E.  Freemantle,  Dr.  W.  J.  Thompson, 
Professor  J.  S.  Woodhead,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Thompson 
(Kentucky),  and  Dr.  T.  Frederick  Pearse  (Calcutta). 

Friday.— It  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  following  ques- 
tions on  Rural  Hygiene:  (<z)  The  Isolation  of  the 
Infectious  Sick  in  Rural  Districts  ;  (6)  The  Difficulties  in 
the  Operation  of  the  Midwives  Act  in  Rural  Districts ; 
(e)  The  Housing  of  the  Labourer  in  Rural  Districts; 
(<Z)  The  Economical  Treatment  of  the  Sewage  of  Small 
Communities ;  (e)  What  constitutes  "  Sufficient  Supply  ol 
Wholesome  Water,"  P.  H.  W.  Act,  1878  ? 

These  subjects  will  be  introduced  or  discussed  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Brown  (Ayr),  Dr.  J.  Arnallt  Jones  (Aberavon),  Dr. 
F.  C.  Freemantle  (Hertford),  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  (Beverley), 
Dr.  Herbert  Jones  (Hereford),  Dr.  C.  H.  W.  Parkinson 
(Wimborne),  Professor  T.  A.  Starkey  (Montreal). 

Dr.  J.  Mitchbll  Wilson,  in  introducing  the  dis- 
cussion on  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
will  deal  with  the  following  points :  The  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Distinction  between  the  needs  of  towns  and 
villages.  A  sufficient  supply  under  the  Act  really  means 
a  sufficient  supply  for  purely  domestic  purposes.  The 
theoretical  estimates  of  this  amount  vary.  A  better 
estimate  can  be  obtained  from  the  experience  of  villages 
where  water  is  drawn  from  a  main  through  meters.  These 
show  theoretical  estimates  to  be  exaggerated,  with  the 
result  that  water  schemes  are  made  to  appear  more  unduly 
costly  than  in  practice  they  should  really  prove.  Reasons 
are  given  for  considering  that  a  supply  of  six  gallons  a 
head  as  a  minimum  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
when  water  has  to  be  stored  in  cisterns. 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  on  convenient  days : 
Horder,  Dr.  T.  Garrett  (Cardiff) :   The  New  Vaccination  Order. 
Tidswell.  Dr.  H.  (Torquay)  :   The  Effect  of  Tobacco  Smoking 

on  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  the  Nation. 
McWalter,   Dr.  J.  C.  (Dublin)  :    The   Prevention  of   Putre- 
faction. 
Gilchrist,  Dr.  A.  W.  (Nice) :    On  the  Necessity  of  Increasing 

the  Degree  of  Immunity  Against  Small-pox. 

The  septic  sewage  works  at  Exeter  will  be  open  for 
Inspection,  and  the  city  surveyor  will  be  glad  to  show  and 
explain  the  works. 

Naval  and  Military. 

President:  Inspector-General  James  Porter,  C.B.,  M.D., 
R.N.,  Newport,  Mon. 

Vice-Presidents:  Colonel  George  Deane  Bourke,  C.B., 
R.A.M.C,  Devonport ;  Brigade  -  Surgeon  -  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Raglan  Thomas,  M.D.,  V.D.,  Exeter; 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  Decimus  Curme,  M.R.C.S., 
Blandford. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Fleet-Surgeon  Horatio  S.  R. 
Sparrow,  L.R.C.P.,  R.N.,  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Ply- 
mouth;  Surgeon-Major  John  Robinson  Harper, 
M.R.C.S.,  Bear  Street,  Barnstaple;  Surgeon-Captain 
John  Shirley  Steele  Perkins,  M.B.,  V.M.S.,  47, 
Southemhay  West,  Exeter;  Major  Benjamin  Fra/.ier 
Zimmermann,  R.A.M.C.  (ret ),  M,R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Bicton 
Lodge,  Heavitree,  Exeter. 
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PROGRAMME    OF    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


[July  27,  1907. 


The  following  programme  has  been  arranged : 

Discussions:  The  Treatment  of  Wounded  in  Fleet 
Actions.    To  be  opened  by  Fleet  Surgeon  A.  Gaskell,  R.N. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Fleet  Surgeon  Gaskell's 
paper :  I.  Details  on  which  we  are  all  practically  agreed : 
(1)  A  hospital  ship  should  be  built.  (2)  A  new  naval  first- 
aid  dressing  should  be  devised.  (3)  First  aid  should  be 
taught.  (4)  The  haversacks  should  be  distributed  before 
action.  (5)  In  peace  time  the  first-aid  dressing  should 
frequently  be  used  for  instruction.  (6)  The  surgical 
apparatus  should  be  protected  during  action.  II.  Details 
on  which  we  are  as  yet  undecided  :  (a)  The  proper  medical 
"preparation  for  battle."  (6)  The  medical  staff  should  be 
augmented,  (e)  Cleansing  the  men's  skin  and  clothing 
before  going  into  action,  (d)  The  proper  stations  for  the 
medical  staff  and  their  assistants,  (e)  The  details  of 
moving  the  wounded.  (/)  The  treatment  of  the  wounded 
after  action,    (y)  The  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Treatment  Afloat  of  (a)  Syphilis,  to  be  opened  by 
Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe,  B.A.,  M.D.,  R.N. ;  and  (A)  Burns  and 
Scalds,  to  be  introduced  by  Staff  Surgeon  P.  J.  Sutcliffe, 
M.B.,  B.C. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  Surgeon  C.  K.  Bushe's 
paper  on  the  Treatment  Afloat  of  Syphilis : 

(1)  Necessity  for  keeping  all  cases  of  venereal  sores,  and 
some  cases  of  urethral  discharge,  under  regular  observa- 
tion even  after  these  conditions  have  disappeared,  with  a 
view  to  the  detection  of  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  (2)  Necessity  for  sending  "venereal  cases"  to 
accompany  men  wherever  they  may  be  drafted  in  order  to 
inform  medical  officers  of  their  condition,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  treatment  they  have  had.  (3)  The 
term  "  syphilis  "  only  to  be  used  to  mean  constitutional 
syphilis.  (4)  Particular  attention  paid  to  informing  men 
of  the  nature  of  their  disease,  treatment  necessary  for  its 
cure,  and  its  effect  if  uncured  on  themselves  and  others. 
Printed  rules  to  this  effect.  (5")  "When  to  allow  full 
liberty  to  syphilitlcs.  Benefit  of  routine  weekly  inspec- 
tion of  all  men  suffering  from  syphilis.  (6)  Description  of 
the  administration  of  mercury  by  intramuscular  injection 
as  the  most  serviceable  method.  (7)  Necessity  for  local 
applications  to  active  lesions;  value  of  solid  copper 
sulphate  for  this  purpose.  (8)  Marginal  case  notes  written 
In  on  medical  history  sheets. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Staff 
Surgeon  P.  T.  Sutcliffe  in  opening  the  discussion 
on  the  Treatment  Afloat  of  Burns  and  Scalds  : 

(1)  Remarks  to  be  confined  to  the  more  severe  cases  where 
the  patient  is  landed  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  sent 
to  hospital.  (2)  Choice  of  dressing  to  be  made,  with  some 
thought  of  those  who  will  treat  the  patient  when  in 
hospital.  (3)  Forms  of  dressing,  (a)  Powders,  short 
remarks  on.  (6)  Oils,  disadvantages  of  (especially  carron) : 
Not  antiseptic ;  does  not  absorb  discharges ;  requires 
frequent  change  of  dressing  ;  dirty  with  regard  to  linen, 
etc. ;  difficult  to  remove  when  other  applications  are 
chosen;  space  occupied  by  is  considerable  in  men  of  war. 
(c)  Lotions,  advantages  of :  Aseptic  and  antiseptic ;  dis- 
charges are  absorbed ;  requires  less  frequent  change  ;  has 
stimulating  properties ;  space  occupied  is  inconsiderable ; 
choice  of  lotion.  Remarks  chiefly  on  the  value  of  picric 
acid  as  an  application  and  the  dangers  ol  storing.  General 
advice  to  use  lotions  in  preference  to  oils. 

Papers  ; 

Caldwell,  Lieutenant-Colonel:  Enteric  Fever  during  Active 
Service. 

Wilson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M.,  K.A.M.C,  C.B.  :  The 
Provision  of  Male  Subordinates  for  the  Medical  Service  on 
Mobilization  in  Case  of  War. 

Davies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.,  R.A.M.C.  :  Enteric 
Fever :  Its  Spread  by  Personal  Infection  and  Preventive 
Measures  on  Active  Service.  The  Value  of  Inoculation  as  a 
Preventive. 

Faichnie,  Major,  R.A.M.C. :  Water  Supply  in  Camps,  on  the 
March,  and  in  Battle. 

Blackham,  Major,  K.A.M.C.  :  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  In 
the  Army. 

Giles,  Surgeon-Colonel  :  The  Position  of  the  Volunteer 
Regimental  Stretcher  Bearer.  Disposal  of  Excreta  in  Camp 
and  on  the  March. 

Bassbtt-Smith,  Fleet  Surgeon  P.  W..  R.N.  :  Frequency  of 
Aneurysms  in  the  Royal  Navv. 

DtTNCAN,  staff  Surgeon  (i.  E.,  R.N.  :  A  Form  of  Oral  Filter 
to  he  Used  by  all  Persons  in  the  Operating  Room. 

NoRRis.Staff  Surgeon  H.  I..,  R.N.  :  Wireless  Telegraphy  and 
Hospital  Ships. 

H..MK,  Fleet  Surgeon,  M.D.,  K .  X.  :  The  Choice  of  the  Field 
of  Practice  (the  Navy). 


PATHOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Committee : — 

President :  J.  D.  Harris,  M.D. 
Honorary  Secretaries:  R.  V.  Solly,  M.D.,  40,  West  Southern- 
hay,  Exeter;  G.  P.. Hawker,  M.B.,  8,  St.  Leonard's 
Road,  Exeter. 
Members  oh  Committee  : 

A.  E.  Carver,  M.D.  W.  L.  Pethybridge,  M.D. 

B.  Dyball,  F.R.C.S.  R.  Pickard,  F.R.C.S. 

W.  Gordon,  M.D.  A.  C.  Roper,  F.R.C.S.Edin. 

R.  Hingston  H.  Sharp,  M.B. 

H.  C.  Jonas,  M.D.  P.  H.  Stirk 

R.  H.  Lucy,  F.R.C.S.  G.  L.  Thornton,  M.R.C.P. 

H.  Montgomerie,  M.D.  H.  W.  Webber. 

Ex-Officio  Members  : 
The  President-elect :  H.  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
The  Local  Honorary  Treasurers :  J.  Somer,  M.R.C.S. ;  L.  H. 

Tosswill,  M.B. 

The  Local  Honorary  Secretaries:  Russell  Coombe,  F.R.C.S.; 

G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B. ;  Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Pathological  Museum  are  anxious  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  various  Sections  at  the  forth- 
coming annual  meeting.  They  will  be  glad  to  take  charge 
of,  and  place  in  the  Museum  for  exhibition.any  specimens, 
photographs,  diagrams,  or  microscopic  slides  during  the 
time  they  are  not  required  by  those  who  are  reading 
papers  or  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  The  Committee 
therefore  request  members  who  propose  to  bring  any 
material  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  at  40,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter,  as  this  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  necessary  arrangements. 


PROGRAMME     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday,  July  27th. 
9.30  a.m. — Annual    General  Meeting,  to   be    followed 
immediately  by  Representative  Meeting. 

Monday,  July  29th. 
9.30  a.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m. — Reception  by  the  R.W.  the  Mayor  in  the 
Guildhall. 

Tuesday,  July  30th. 

9.30  a.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

12  noon. — Service  at  the  C»tbprirrJ. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,    and   Instru- 
ments. 

2.30  p.m. — Adjourned      General     a"'     representative 
Meetings.    Induction  r     !  "resident. 
4  p.m.— Garden  Party  by  the  K.  ,,.   the  Mayor  on 
Northern  hay. 

8.30  p.m. — President's  Address  in  Theatre.    Presenta- 
tion of  Middlemore  Prize. 

Wednesday,  July  31st. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.— Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of   Foods,   Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
2.30  p.m. — Address  in  Medicine. 
3.15  p.m. — Adjourned  Representative  Meeting. 

4  p.m. — Garden  Party  by  Dr.  Maury  Debs  (President, 
South- Western  Branch),  Wonford  House. 
Garden    Tarty   by    Dr.   Samways,    Knowle, 

Clyst  St.  George. 
Drive  from   i'.udleigh   Salterton  to  Bicton 
House,  where  a  Garden  Party  will  be  given 
by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drive  back  across 
Woodbury  Common. 
Drive  across  Woodbury  Common,  and  Garden 
Party  in  Manor  House  Grounds  Exmouth, 
to  include  a  visit  to  Hayes  Barton,  the 
birthplace  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
8.30  p.m.— Reception  by  President  an. 1"  Members  of  the 
South- Western  Branch  on  Northernhay. 

Thursday,  August  1st. 
8  a.m. — Temperance  Breakfast. 
10  a.m.  to  I  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition    of   Foods,   Drugs,   and    Instru- 
ments. 
2.30  p.m.— Address  in  Surgery. 

4  p.m.— Garden  Party  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Exeter  at  the  Palace. 

Drive  from  Gullompton  to  Black  Down  Hills 

and  Picnic  Tea  by  Dr.  Gldley,  Cullompton. 

Garden     Party     by     Sir     Thomas     Dyke 

Acland,   Bart.,   at   Killerton. 
Garden  Party  at  Seaton. 
7.30  p.m. — Annual  Dinner. 
8.30  p.m.— Ladies'  Entertainment  at  Theatre. 
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Friday,  August  2nd. 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 

Exhibition  of    Foods,   Drugs,    and    Instru- 
ments. 
4  p.m. — Garden   Party    by    Sir  Dudley    Duckworth 
King,  Bart.,  Hif,'h  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and 
President  of  the  Itoyal  Devon  and  Exeier 
Hospital,  at  Wear  House. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Teignmouth,  arid  Drive 
to  Chudleigh,  tea  beiDg  given  at  Ugbrooke 
by  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Torqua}-. 
Luncheon  Party  at  Sidmouth. 
8  p.m. — Popular  Lecture  in   Theatre  by    Sir   John 
William  Moore. 
8.30  p.m.— Reception    by    Civic  Authorities  in  Royal 
Albert  Memorial. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 
Excursions. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Instruments,  Sanitary  and  Ambulance  Appliances, 
etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Queen  Street, 
within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Reception  Room,  from 
Tuesday,  July  30th,  to  Friday  August  2nd.  The  exhibition 
will  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily. 


HONORARY     LOCAL    SECRETARIES: 
Russell  Coombe,  M.D.  (Cantab.),  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

5,  Barnfield  Crescent,  Exeter. 
G.  T.  Clapp,  M.B.  (Cantab.), 

14,  West  Southernhay,  Exeter. 
Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

34,  West  Southernhay,  Execer. 


EXCURSIONS. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. 

1.  Plymouth. — The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  will  kindly  enter- 
tain 125  members  to  luncheon  at  1  p.m.  At  3  p.m.  the 
members  resident  in  the  three  towns  and  district  have 
arranged  for  a  steamer  to  leave  West  Hoe  Pier  for  a  trip 
round  Plymouth  Sound,  the  Hamoaze,  and  the  River 
Tamar.  At  4.30  there  will  be  tea  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
kindly  provided  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  The 
steamer  will  return  to  West  Hoe  Pier  about  6  p.m.  Ladies 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  on  the  steamer  trip,  and  also  at 
tea.  In  addition,  arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing for  visiting  Devonport  Dockyard.  The  P.M.O., 
R.A.M.C.,  and  the  Inspector-General,  R  N.,  will  be  pleased 
to  show  members  over  the  Station  Hospital,  Devonport, 
the  Military  Families'  Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital,  Plymouth.  The  Inspector- General,  R.N.,  has 
also  arranged  for  visits  to  H.M.S.  Cambridge  (gunnery 
ship,  H. M.S.  Defiance  (torpedo  ship),  H.M.S.  Indus  (training 
ship  for  artificers),  etc. 

2.  Falmouth. — An  unlimited  number  of  members  will  be 
entertained  at  luncheon. 

3.  llfracombe. — The  Chairman,  J.  G.  Dodd,  Esq.,  J.P., 
and  members  of  the  Urban  District  Council  will  enter- 
tain twenty-five  members  to  luncheon,  and  before  leaving, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Toller  will  kindly  provide  refreshments  at  the 
Hydropathic. 

4.  Bide  ford  and  Clovelly. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Bideford  by  rail,  continuing  the  journey  to  Clovelly  by 
coach.  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Clovelly  Court,  will  kindly 
entertain  twenty  members  to  luncheon,  and  on  the 
return  journey  it  is  expected  that  tea  will  be  provided 
at  Bideford  by  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor. 

5.  Tavistock  and  Endsleigh. — Members  will  proceed  to 
Tavistock  by  rail,  arriving  about  11.30  a.m.,  driving  thence 
to  Endsleigh,  the  beautiful  seat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  entertain  fifty 
members  at  luncheon.  Returning  to  Tavistock,  tea  will 
be  provided  at  the  Bedford  Hotel. 


From  West  op  Scotland  to  Exeter. 
Dr.  James  Hamilton  (Honorary  Secretary,  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Branch)  writes :  For  the  benefit  of 
Representatives  and  others  who  purpose  going  to  Exeter 
from  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  I  would  remind 
them  that  they  have  a  considerable  choice  of  routes.  If 
they  wish  to  rail  it  all  the  way,  the  G.  and  S.W.  (St. 
Enoch's)  runs  two  suitable  trains — one  leaving  Glasgow 


at  9.20  a.m.,  arriving  at  Kxeter  10.30  p.m.,  and  another 
leaving  at  6.30  p.m.,  arriving  at  Exeter  t8.30  a.m.,  both 
changing  at  Bristol ;  while  the  Caledonian  (Central)  runs 
a  through  train  leaving  Glasgow  at  5.55  p.m.,  arriving  at 
Exeter  at  8.20  a.m.  For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
would  enjoy  a  sea  trip,  two  routes  are  available  :  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Co.  run  steamers  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
to  Bristol,  due  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  respec- 
tively, and  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company  run  steamers  to 
Plymouth  on  Monday,  July  22nd,  and  Friday,  July  26th, 
arriving  on  the  Thursday  and  the  Monday  following 
respectively.         

TRIPS   AND   CIRCULAR  TOURS   IN  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF   EXETER. 

Exeter  is  a  particularly  convenient  tourist  centre ;  by 
a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  railway  lines 
radiate  from  it  in  all  directions.  The  following  informa- 
tion is  compiled  so  that  members  may  readily  find  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  seeing  any  particular  part 
of  the  country. 

Tickets  to  all  these  places  (except  the  excursions 
especially  named)  can  be  obtained  (on  production  of 
member's  ticket)  at  a  reduced  rate  for  the  return  journey. 

Bideford,  Westward  Ho,  Clovelly. 
Bideford  is  two  hours   by  rail    from  Exeter,  Clovelly  an 
additional  two  hours  by  coach.    There  is  a  daily  excursion 
by  the  L.  and  S.W.R.  to  Clovelly  via  Bideford  and  thence  by 
coaeh.     Return  fare  from  Exeter,  including  coach,  8s. 

Lynton,  Lynmouth,  Woody  Bay,  Watersmeet. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth  are  between  three  and  four  hours 
by  L.  and  S.W.R.  from  Queen  Street,  change  at  Barnstaple. 
Watersmeet  and  Woody  Bay  are  reached  by  walking  or 
driving  from  Lynmouth.  There  is  an  excursion  by  the 
L.  and  S.W.R.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 
Return  fare  from  Exeter,  5s.  3d. 

A  special  coaching  trip  to  Lynton,  starting  from 
Dulverton  and  passing  over  some  of  the  most  wild, 
beautiful,  and  romantic  parts  of  Exmoor,  will  be  arranged 
if  there  are  sufficient  members  and  their  friends  to  make 
up  a  coaching  party.  The  return  journey  from  Lynton 
would  be  made  by  rail.  This  will  allow  about  two  hours 
to  see  Lynmouth. 

Seaton  and  Lyme  Regis. 

Seaton. — L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Seaton 
Junction.     One  hour  by  rail  from  Exeter. 

Lyme  Regis. — L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at 
Axminster.     One  and  a  half  to  two  hours  from  Exeter. 

These  places  are  7  miles  apart,  and  the  well-known 
Landslip  is  between  the  two. 

On  Wednesday  there  is  a  circular  tour  from  Exeter, 
which  may  be  taken  either  from  Seaton  to  Lyme  or  vice 
versa,  passengers  finding  their  own  way  between  the  two 
places.    Fare,  2s.  6d. 

EXMOUTH   AND    BuDLEIGH    SALTERTON. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  half  an  hour  from 
Exeter. 

Steamer  Excursions. — The  well-appointed  steamers,  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  leave  Exmouth 
daily  for  trips  up  and  down  the  coast.  A  time-table  of 
these  excursions  will  be  placed  in  the  Reception  Room. 
A  steam  launch  makes  frequent  journeys  from  Exmouth 
to  Starcross. 

Ottery  St.  Mary  and  Sidmouth. 

L.  and  S.W.R.  (Queen  Street),  change  at  Sidmouth 
Junction.     Both  places  are  about  one  hour  from  Exeter. 

The  Collegiate  Church  at  Ottery  is  a  fine  old  church, 
and  is  a  half- scale  copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Starcross,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Newton  Abbot, 
Torquay,  Paignton,  Dartmouth,  and  Totnes. 

There  are  frequent  trains  from  St.  David's  Station 
(G.W.R  )  to  these  places. 

A  steam  launch  to  Exmouth  meets  most  of  the  trains 
at  Starcross.  This  makes  a  short  circular  land  and  sea 
trip,  members  returning  by  rail  from  Exmouth  if  preferring 
to  do  so. 

Dartmouth  can  be  taken  en  route  by  three  different  cir- 
cular trips  as  under. 
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1.  Kail  to  Dartmouth,  thence  by  steamer  up  the  Dart  to 
Totnes,  returning  to  Exeter  by  rail  or  vice  versa  according 
to  tide.    Fare,  inclusive  of  steamer,  3s.  9d. 

2.  To  Kingsbridge  by  rail,  Klngsbridge  (via  Torcross 
and  Slapton  Sands)  to  Dartmouth  by  coach,  thence  by  rail 
to  Exeter.    Fare,  inclusive  of  coach,  5s.  6d. 

3.  Sea  trip  by  steamer  from  Exmouth  to  Dartmouth. 
At  Torquay,  Dr.  Courtenay  Dunn  (Fair  View),  offers  to 

secure  lodgings  for  members  who  write  to  him  enclosing 
a  stamped  envelope ;  accommodation  can,  he  states,  be 
obtained  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dartmoor  Coaching  Drives. 

1.  A  circular  tour  by  G.W.R.  to  Moreton  Hampstead, 
thence  across  Dartmoor  to  Prince  Town  by  coach,  re- 
turning by  rail  via  Plymouth.  This  trip  opens  up  some 
of  the  choicest  scenery  in  Devonshire,  passing  across  the 
centre  of  Dartmoor  and  bringing  under  notice  well  known 
places  of  moorland  interest,  amongst  which  are  Wistman's 
Wood,  Two  Bridges,  Dartmeet,  Crocken  Tor,  Grimspound 
and  Prince  Town.  The  tour  is  made  on  Monday,  "Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday.     Inclusive  fare,  8s.  6d. 

2.  Circular  trip  by  G.W.R.  to  Ashburton,  thence 
by  coach  through  the  Buckland  and  Holne  Chase  drives 
and  via  Prince  Town  to  Tavistock,  returning  from 
Tavistock  by  L.  and  S.W.R.  to  Exeter.    This   drive  is 


considered  to  pass  through  some  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
Dartmoor  scenery  and  will  enable  visitors  to  see  the  fine 
stone  avenues  above  Merivale  Bridge.  The  tour  can  only 
be  arranged  if  there  are  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  brake  party,  and  members  anxious  to  make  this 
excursion  will  be  requested  to  place  their  names  on  a  list 
in  the  Reception  Room. 

3.  There  are  daily  coaching  diives  over  Dartmoor, 
starting  from  Newton  Abbot  and  Bovey  Tracey.  These 
drives  take  in  Haytor  Rocks  (1,500  ft.),  Bowerman's  Nose 
Rock,  the  Logan  Stone,  Manaton  and  Becky  Falls.  One  of 
these  drives  is  well  worth  making. 

4.  Dartmoor  Convict  Priion. — Dr.  Dyer,  P.M.O.,  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  show  thirty 
members  over  the  convict  prison,  and  has  kindly  offered 
to  show  round  the  prison  ten  members  on  Wednesday, 
ten  on  Thursday,  and  ten  on  Friday,  and  to  provide  te* 
afterwards.  To  reach  the  prison,  a  circular  tour  has  been 
arranged — rail  to  Ashburton,  thence  by  coach  through 
the  Holne  Valley  and  across  Dartmoor  to  the  prison, 
returning  via  Tavistock  to  Exeter — particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Reception  Room. 

5.  Dartmoor  Sanatorium  (near  Chagford). — Dr.  A.  Scott 
Smith  will  be  pleased  to  see  any  members  anxious  to 
view  this  sanatorium.  Wagonettes  will  meet  motor  bus 
(L.  and  S.W.R.)  at  Chagford  and  drive  members  to  the 


Map  of  country  surrounding  Exeter  illustrating  the  circular  rail  and  coach  tours. 
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sanatorium,  and  they  will  be  provided  with  luncheon  and 
tea.    Notice  will  have  to  be  given. 

6.  Didiuorthy  Sanatorium.  —  The  Committee  will  be 
pleased  to  see  any  members  interested  in  sanatoriums. 
Carriages  will  convey  them  to  the  Sanatorium  from  Brent 
Station  (G.W.R.),  and  a  light  luncheon  and  tea  will  be 
provided.    Notice  will  have  to  be  given. 

EXMOOR   COACHINQ   EXCURSIONS. 

As  there  are  no  circular  excursions  over  Exmoor  by  the 
railway  companies,  coaching  expeditions  can  only  be 
arranged  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  members  and 
their  friends  to  make  a  coaching  party.  Exmoor  is  the 
country  of  the  Doones  and  the  home  of  the  wild  stag. 
The  wildness  and  loneliness  of  this  vast  expanse  of  hilly 
country  has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own,  and  is  well  worth 
seeing.  The  railway  journey  to  Dulverton,  whence  the 
coach  drives  start,  passes  up  the  lovely  Exe  Valley. 
Dulverton  is  reached  by  Great  Western  Railway  from 
St.  David's  Station. 

BOSCASTLE   AND   TlNTAGEL. 

There  is  a  daily  cheap  excursion  to  these  interesting 
places  by  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway.  The 
tour  is  taken  by  rail  to  Camelford,  thence  by  coach  or 
charabanc  to  Boscastle  and  Tintagel,  returning  to 
Camelford.  The  drive  passes  through  delightful  scenery 
with  excellent  sea  views  throughout,  and  visits  the  strange 
old  world  harbour  of  Boscastle  and  the  sequestered  glen 
and  waterfall  of  St.  Nighton,  the  fabled  trysting  place  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fare,  including  coach 
drive,  5s. 


LOCAL   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above  as  to  the 
excursions  which  have  been  arranged  for  Saturday, 
August  3rd,  we  may  here  publish  some  account  of  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  organized  for  the  other  days 
on  which  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

While  possessing  numerous  features  of  interest  in  itself, 
Exeter  will  be  found  to  have  this  advantage  over  some 
other  cities  at  which  the  annual  meeting  has  been  held  in 
that  not  only  is  it  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful country  in  England,  but  within  easy  reach  of  it  are 
many  seaside  and  inland  holiday  resorts,  each  possessing 
some  special  charm  and  attraction  of  its  own.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  members  attending  the  meeting  should  wish 
to  see  as  much  of  this  picturesque  scenery  and  as  many  of 
these  charming  spots  as  may  be  possible  within  the  space 
of  the  afternoons  of  one  short  week,  and  in  deference  to 
their  wishes  the  aim  of  the  Local  Entertainments  Sub- 
committee has  been  so  to  distribute  the  various  enter- 
tainments, that  members  may  be  enabled  not  only  to  visit 
the  most  attractive  of  these  places,  but  also,  by  means  of 
specially  arranged  drives  in  their  neighbourhood,  may 
have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  beauty  of  their 
setting  among  the  hills  of  fair  Devon. 

Those  who  prefer  other  forms  of  recreation  have  not 
been  forgotten.  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  wel- 
come at  the  various  golf  links  in  the  neighbourhood; 
boating  may  be  had  on  the  canal;  while  those  who 
delight  to  — 

"...  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly," 
will  find,  within  easy  reach,  many  streams  which  may  be 
fished  on  payment  of  a  small  sum. 

The  following  list  gives  some  particulars  of  the  enter- 
tainments which  have  been  arranged. 

On  Tuesday,  July  SOth,  the  Mayor  will  give  a  garden 
party  on  Northernhay,  at  which  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry  (Plymouth  Division)  will  play. 

On  Wednesday,  July  31st,  members  will  have  the  choice 
of  four  entertainments  during  the  afternoon.  A  garden 
party  will  be  given  by  Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas  (President, 
South-Western  Branch)  at  Wonford  House,  Exeter.  A 
garden  party  will  be  given  by  Lord  Clinton  at  Bicton, 
which  will  be  reached  by  a  pleasant  drive  from  Budleigh 
Salterton  along  the  pretty  and  peaceful  valley  of  the  Otter. 
The  grounds  of  Bicton  have  loDg  been  noted  for  their 
beauty,  and  contain  the  finest  collection  of  rare  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  county.  On  the  return  journey  mem- 
bers will  be  driven  back  to  Budleigh  Salterton  by  another 
route  by  Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.    A  garden  party  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Samways, 


at  Knowle,  Cljst  St.  George;  and  a  garden  party  will  be 
given  in  the  Manor  Grounds,  Kxmouth,  in  connexion  with 
which  arrangements  have  been  made  for  taking  those  who 
may  desire  it  for  a  drive  over  Woodbury  Common,  a 
plateau  sheltering  Exmouth  from  the  north.  From  here 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the  county  may  be 
obtained.  Looking  inland,  on  either  hand  lie  the  valleys 
of  the  Exe  and  the  Otter ;  and  on  the  horizon,  30  miles 
away,  the  rugged  outline  of  the  Dartmoor  Tors  is  visible. 
Seawards,  the  view  is,  if  possible,  still  finer ;  stretching  in 
a  bold  sweep  from  Portland  on  the  east  to  Berry  head  on 
the  we3t,  sheltered  bay  alternating  with  bold  headland, 
over  50  miles  of  the  Dorset  and  Devon  coast  can  be  seen 
on  aclear  day.  In  the  evening  the  President  and  members 
of  the  South-Western  Branch  will  give  an  evening  fete  on 
Northernhay. 

On  Thursday,  August  1st,  members  will  again  have  a 
choice  of  four  plates  at  which  to  spend  the  afternoon. 
Those  who  prefer  to  remain  in  Exeter  may  attend  the 
garden  party  given  at  the  Palace  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
For  those  who  wish  to  go  further  afield,  there  is  the 
garden  party  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  a 
Killerton,  noted  for  its  fine  timber  and  its  herd  of  deer 
or  there  is  the  drive  from  Cullompton  and  the  picnic  tea 
given  by  Dr.  Gldley  on  the  Black  Down  Hills,  from  which 
extensive  views  can  be  obtained  over  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset ;  while  for  the  large  number  who 
will  prefer  to  visit  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  South 
Devon  watering-places,  there  is  a  reception  at  Seaton, 
after  which  the  guests  will  be  driven  to  the  many  places 
of  beauty  and  interest  in  its  neighbourhood,  including 
the  Dowlands  Landslip,  a  weird  and  romantic  spot  which 
alone  is  worth  a  visit.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  take  place  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  members  intending 
to  be  present  who  have  not  yet  notified  the  local  com- 
mittee are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Dinner  Committee,  Dr.  C.  E.  Stokes,  Warkworth 
House,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter,  as  early  as  possible.  The 
dinner  ticket,  with  wine,  is  odp  guinea,  without  wine  but 
inclusive  of  aerated  waters,  fifteen  shillings.  On  the 
same  evening  the  ladies'  entertainment  will  be  given  at 
the  theatre,  Exeter. 

On  Friday,  Au<,  u  t  2nd,  a  garden  party  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon  by  the  High  Sheriff  of  Devon,  Sir  Dudley 
Duckworth-King,  at  Wear  House,  near  Exeter ;  and 
luncheon  parties  have  been  arranged  at  three  of  the  most 
popular  South  Djvon  health  resorts — Sidmouth,  Teign- 
mouth,  and  TorQmy.  At  Sidmouth,  after  the  luncheon, 
members  should  t.ke  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
well-equipped  baths.  The  views  from  Salcombe  Hill  and 
Peak  Hill,  which  flank  Sidmouth  on  the  east  and  west, 
are  as  fine  as  those  to  be  obtained  from  Woodbury 
CommoD.  From  Teignmoutb,  after  the  luncheon,  mem- 
bers will  be  driven  to  Chudleigh,  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  which  are  worth  a  visit,  and  tea  will  be  given  at 
Ugbrooke  by  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  The  charms  of 
Torquay  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  anything 
we  could  say  of  them  would  be  superfluous.  The  luncheon 
will  be  followed  by  drives  in  the  neighbourhood ;  by  the 
courtesy  of  Colonel  Gary  the  grounds  of  Torre  Abbey 
will  be  open  during  the  afternoon,  and  tea  will  be  pro- 
vided there.  At  Exeter,  in  the  evening,  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  will  give  a  reception  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Memorial  Museum. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  conduct  parties  over  the  Cathedral,  and  to  the  many 
places  of  interest  in  the  city.  Full  particulars  of  these, 
and  also  of  means  of  access  to  the  other  entertainments, 
will  be  published  in  the  Daily  Journal. 

Golf. — The  Committee  of  the  Royal  North  Devon  Golf 
Club  has  most  kindly  offered  to  admit  members  of  the 
Association  as  honorary  members  during  the  week  of  the 
meeting ;  and  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for 
members  to  play  at  the  Budleigh  Salterton,  Exeter, 
Exmouth,  and  Warren  Golf  Clubs  on  payment  of  the 
usual  visitors'  fees. 

Lawn  TennU. — The  Victoria  Park  Lawn  Tennis  Club 
has  arranged  a  tournament  during  the  week,  for  which 
it  will  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  members  of 
the  Association  or  their  ladies.  Entries  for  the  men's 
singles  (entrance  fee  5s.)  close  on  Monday,  July  29th. 
Names  and  entrance  fees  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Harold 
Ward,  36,  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Exeter,  from  whom  all 
further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 
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JIfartittgs  of  branches  &  Dibistnns. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

BIRMINGHAM    BRANCH: 

Central  Division. 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Medical  Insti- 
tute on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  at  4  p.m.  Dr.  W.  R. 
Jordan  was  voted  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  (Dr.  Milligan)  and  Vice  Chairman  (Mr. 
Morrison). 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — Toe  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  were  read,  confirmed,  and  signed. 

New  Rule. — The  following  new  rule,  instead  of  Rule  5, 

proposed  by  Dr.   Kirby,  seconded  by  Dr.  Stanley,  was 

cairied  unanimously: 

The    officers  of    the  Division  shall  be  a  Chairman,   Vice- 

Chairman,  and  two  Secretaries,  one  of  whom  shall  also  act 

as  Treasurer.      The  Chairman    and    Secretaries  shall  be 

ex-officio  members  of  the  Branch  Council. 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Committee. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented  by  Dr. 
Kirby,  was  taken  as  read  and  adopted. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Kirby  proposed, 
Dr.  Hallwright  seconded,  and  it  was  carried: 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  instruct 
the  Representative  on  any  matters  to  be  brought  forward 
at  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  on  which  specific 
instructions  have  not  been  given  by  general  meetings  of 
the  Division. 

Associate  Members. — A  proposal 

That  the  Executive  be  empowered  to  elect  and  make  rules 
for  the  privileges  of  Associate  Members 

was  discussed.  Dr.  Stanley  proposed  and  Mr.  Oakes 
seconded 

That  the  meeting  proceed  to  the  next  business. 
This  was  carried. 

Election  of  Ofiieers. — The  Chairman  announced  that 
Dr.  J.  Neal  had  been  elected  Chairman,  and  Dr.  F.  W. 
Foxcroft,  Representative.  Mr.  R.  A.  Newton,  having  with- 
drawn his  name,  Mr.  Garngee  was  returned  unopposed  as 
Vice-Chairman.  Dr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Xuthall  were  declared 
to  be  elected  Joint  Honorary  Secretaries.  Dr.  Stanley 
Barnes  and  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan  were  appointed  Scruti- 
neers. Messrs.  Hallwright,  W.  R.  Jordan,  J.  F.  Jordan, 
and  Douglas  Stanley,  Representatives  of  the  Division  on  the 
Branch  Council,  the  ex-officio  Representatives  being  Dr.  J. 
Neal,  Dr.  Kirby  and  Dr.  Xuthall.  Messrs  Stanley  Barnes, 
Billinston,  Bragson,  Dain,  Dale,  Lucas,  and  Oakes,  were 
elected  to  form  the  Executive  Committee. 

Votes  of  Thanks.  -Mr.  Hallwright  then  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Oakes  seconded : 

That  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Milligan,  Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Morrison,  Vice-Chairman,  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year. 

Carried  unanimously.  A  similar  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Wilson  (Representative),  Dr.  Kirby  (Secretary), 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  proposed  by  Sir  James 
Sawyer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Billington,  was  also 
carried  unanimously.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Scru- 
tineers and  to  the  Chairman  (Dr.  W.  R.  Jordan)  concluded 
the  meeting. 

EDINBURGH  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Branch  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on  Friday, 
June  28th. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

Installation  of  New  Pretident.— The  retiring  President 
(Professor  Chiene,  C.B.)  called  Dr.  Byrom  Bramwell  to  the 
chair.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Pro- 
fessor Chiene  for  his  occupancy  of  the  chair. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  office-bearers  were 
elected:  Preiident- elect,  Mr.  George  Berry,  F.R.C.S.Ed. ; 
lice-Presidents,  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  Dr.  James  Carmichael  ; 
Treasurer.  Dr.  James  Ritchie;  Secretaries,  Dr.  A.  Logan 
Turner,  Dr.  Francis  D.  Boyd. 


Report  of  Branch  Council. — The  report  of  the  Branch 
Council  was  submitted  and  Dr.  R.  McKenzie  Johnston  and 
Dr.  T.  G.  Nasmyth  were  re-elected  members  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Association  as  representing  the  Edinburgh 
and  Fife  Branches. 

Financial  Statement. — The  Treasurer  submitted  a 
statement  showing  a  balance  of  £131  14s.  5d.  for  the 
year. 

Central  Emergency  Fund. —  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Matheson  a  sum  of  £10  was  voted  to  the  Emergency 
Fund. 

The  Association  as  Prosecutor. — The  following  motion  was 
moved  and  carried  unanimously: 

That  the  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion expresses  its  strong  disapproval  of  the  proposal  that 
the  Association,  its  Committees  or  Branches,  should  appear 
as  prosecutors  before  the  General  Medical  Council. 

The  Spitting  Nuisance. — A  motion  waB  passed  Btrongly 
supporting  the  proposed  action  of  the  Tramway  Committee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  against  the  nuisance  of 
spitting  from,  in,  or  on  tramway  cars. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH  : 
Altrincham  Division. 
The  members  of  the  Division  visited  the  David  Lewis 
Epileptic  Colony,  Sandal  Bridge,  Great  Warford,  on  Wed- 
nesday. July  10th,  on   the   kind   invitation   of   Dr.  Alan 
McDougall,  the  Medical  Superintendent. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  colony,  Dr.  McDougall  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  objects  and  work  of  the  colony  and 
entertained  the  party  to  tea. 

On  the  proposition  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Smith,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Herbert  Renshaw,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Dr.  McDougall  for  his  kindness  in  entertaining  the 
Division. 


Manchester  (South)  Division. 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at 
Dr.  Vipont  Brown's,  2,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight,  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  July  9th,  Dr.  Vipont  Brown  being  in  the  chair. 
The  other  Manchester  Divisions  were  represented  by  their 
officials  :  The  Central  by  Dr.  Booth,  Representative ;  the 
North  by  Dr.  Broadbent,  Representative ;  the  West  by  Dr. 
Skardon  Prowse  (Secretary),  and  Dr.  Brassey  Brlerley. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes  — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Apologies  for  Non- Attendance. — Letters  of  regret  for  non- 
attendance  were  received  from  Mr.  Howson  Ray,  F.R  OS  , 
Dr.  H.  Milligan.  Dr.  Serra  (Vice-Chairman  of  the  Salford 
Division),  Dr.  Taylor  (Secretary),  and  Dr.  Hamill. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill. — A  letter  from  the  Medical 
Secretary  was  read  with  regard  to  the  Notification  of 
Births  Bill.  The  Secretary  mentioned  that  letters  and 
memoranda  with  regard  to  this  Bill  had  been  sent  to 
seven  members  of  Parliament  of  the  district,  and  that  he 
had  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Harry  Nuttall,  M.P.,  who 
wrote: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th  inst. 
enclosing  memorandum  from  the  British  Medical  Association 
on  the  subject  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill.  I  need  not 
say  that  it  shall  receive  my  best  consideration. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes,  seconded  by 

Dr.  Sawers  Scott,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  by 

the  meeting  : 

That  we  urge  on  the  Conjoint  Committee  the  necessity  of 

taking  steps  to  oppose  the  imposition  on  the  profession  of 

what  would  be  a  breach  of  professional  confidence. 

Dr.  Sawers  Scott,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  : 

We  are  in  no  respect  State  officials.  We  are  not  licensed  by 
the  State.  We  keep  our  own  Registrar  and  pay  for  our  own 
Council.  We  object  most  strongly  to  act  as  State  police  when 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of  private  individuals. 

It  was  decided  that  the  above  resolution  should  be  sent  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  to  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the 
Exeter  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Collins. — A  letter  from  Mrs.  Collins  in 
reply  to  the  Division's  resolution  of  sympathy  was  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  late  Dr.  DreschfeUl. — The  following  resolution,  moved 
from  the  chair,  was  unanimously  carried  by  the  meeting : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Manchester  (South)  Division  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  wish  at  this  first  general  meet- 
ing of  the   Division   of  the  year  to   express  our  sincere 
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sympathy  with  Mrs.  Dresohfeld  In  her  sad  bereavement 
and  the  great  loss  we  and  the  profession  have  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Dresohfeld. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — The  Secretary  read  a 
letter  from  the  Medical  Secretary  giving  an  outline  of  the 
agenda  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 

The  Draft  Charter. 
Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes  then  read  an  address  on  the 
draft  Charter,  lie  said:  Some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession appear  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  proposed 
Charter  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that ;  as  the 
years  roll  by  my  faith  in  things  legislative  diminishes  and 
my  reliance  on  things  administrative  increases,  and  what 
the  Association  requires  is  administration  on  common- 
sense  lines ;  that  it  should  realize  that  it  is  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  not  merely  an  association  of 
certain  persons  to  be  run  for  their  especial  benefit. 
Holding  that  opinion,  I  look  upon  the  Charter  question 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  equanimity.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  I  am  quite  certain,  namely,  that  we  are  very 
much  indebted  to  the  Organization  Committee  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  trouble  they  have  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  they  received,  and  which  so  far  has 
been,  I  am  afraid,  a  very  thankless  task.  I  do  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  45  pages  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour — that  would  be  as  great  a  feat  as  getting  a  bull 
into  an  oxo  bottle — but  just  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
changes,  and  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  clauses  that 
appear  to  me  to  require  consideration.  To  say  that  the 
draft  Charter  is  as  difficult  to  be  understanded  of  the 
people  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  would  be 
going  too  far,  but  it  does  require  careful  consideration 
before  you  discriminate  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
As  you  are  all  aware,  the  present  position  of  affairs 
is  that  the  British  Medical  Association  is,  and 
has  been  since  1874,  an  incorporated  trading  Associa- 
tion under  the  Companies  Act,  and  is  to  all  intents 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
may  by  the  Memorandum,  if  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  evasion,  impose 
further  conditions  which  shall  be  duly  observed  by 
the  Association.  And  at  the  present  time  you  must 
also  have  the  consent  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  new  Charter,  or,  rather,  proposed  Charter,  changes  all 
that.  The  Association  seeks  to  have  powers  of  association 
given  it  by  the  Royal  Charter,  which  would  make  the 
controlling  authority  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  and  not 
the  Board  of  Trade.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
regulations  of  the  proposed  Charter  make  very  little 
alteration  in  the  powers  of  the  Divisions  or  in  the 
Branches  so  far  as  concerns  local  affairs  ;  it  is  when  we 
come  to  the  composition  and  the  powers  and  regulations 
governing  the  action  of  the  Council  and  Representative 
Body  that  matters  requiring  careful  consideration  arise. 
(Section  iv,  15.)  Any  resolution  of  the  Representative  Body 
which  touches  "  the  funds  of  the  Association,  or  relates  to 
the  Ordinances  and  By-laws  or  policy  of  the  Association  in 
matters  affecting  the  honour  or  interests  0'  the  Association — 
[please  notice  the  very  wide  scope  of  the  last  four  words]— 
must  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds," 
that  which  relates  to  any  other  business  requires  to  be 
only  carried  by  a  bare  majority.  I  am  afraid  that  the  word 
"  interests"  may  in  the  future  be  as  difficult  to  define  as 
the  word  "  casual  labourers  "  in  a  certain  Act.  The  next 
clause  reduces  the  notice  required  for  any  alteration  in 
the  Ordinances  or  By-laws  from  three  to  two  months 
before  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  or  one  month 
before  a  Special  Representative  MeetiDg.  The  Council  is 
to  be,  shall  we  say,  renovated  or  reformed  ?  As  you  all 
know,  the  present  Council  is  a  huge  affair,  numbering  in 
all  no  less  than  70  members.  Of  these,  at  least  15 
come  from  London,  that  borne  of  parochialism,  only 
3  from  Lancashire,  with  an  equal  population,  and 
only  1  from  Yorkshire.  I  think  those  figures  are 
enough  to  prove  the  gross  absurdity  of  the  present 
system  of  electing  members  of  a  Council  which  is 
supposed  not  only  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
specialist,  but  also  that  long-suffering  individual  the 
general  practitioner.  I  have  the  honour  of  a  seat  on  a 
Council  of  40,  and  some  members  of  that  Council 
think  that  30  would  be  a  more  workable  number ; 
but,  whatever  our  opinion  of  the  number  of  members  of 


the  Council,  we  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  as  at  present  exists — London  15,  Lanca- 
shire 3  members  of   the  Council — must   be   both   ended 
and  mended.     The  new  Charter  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  Council  from  70  to  49  torn  compris — a  move 
decidedly  in  the  right  direction,  if  you   send  the  right 
men.     The  question  is  at  present,  How  is  the  Council 
proposed  to  be  made  up  ? 

R.  M. 
Ex  officio       ...  ...  6  ...  6 

Home  Divisions         ...  30  ...  24 

Colonial  10  ...  7 

Services         ...  ...  3—49    ...  3 

Representative  Body...  —  ...  12 

We  have  only  a  direct  say  in  the  election  of  20  members 
of  the  Home  Divisions,  or  just  about  two-fifths  of  the 
Council,  and  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a  safe  basis  upon 
which  to  work.  The  electoral  areas  proposed  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  North  of  England,  Midlands,  Metropolitan,  and 
South  and  South- Western;  each  area  will  send  4  members, 
Scotland  3,  and  Ireland  1.  Roughly  speaking,  that  is 
about  1  to  every  700  members  in  the  English  constitu- 
encies, 1  to  every  470  in  the  Scottish,  and  1  to  every  450 
in  Ireland ;  so  the  Association  should  hardly  be,  though 
they  possibly  may  be,  accused  of  adding  another  injustice 
to  the  wrongs  of  unfortunate  Ireland.  If  you  once 
manage  to  pass  the  goldtn  gates  that  lead  to  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Association  Council  Chamber,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  you  will  have  a  nice  time,  for  the  period 
of  office  is  like  life,  decidedly  brief— only  one  year— 
and  then  comes  all  the  worry  of  another  election.  One 
feels  inclined  to  ask  the  question,  la  the  game  worth  the 
candle  ?  I  find  from  tbe  lists  of  members  of  the  Council 
that  between  1905  and  1907  there  had  been  a  change  equal 
to  33  per  cent,  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council,  and  it  may 
be  well  if  there  is  time  to  give  some  conu'eration  to  the 
question.  Is  it  desirable  in  the  real,  the  bt.^t,  interests  of 
the  Association  to  have  this  "  quick-char^  ?  system"? 
Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  more  conti  1  uity  in  the 
Council  than  exists  at  the  present  time  ?  Taoae  appear 
to  be  some  of  the  principal  points  as  regards  the  election 
of  your  representatives  on  the  Council,  and  now  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Charter 
if  granted.  Clause  2  gives  all  the  powers  possestt  1  by 
the  Association,  and  extends  them  to  "all  matters  affee.ii'g 
them  in  their  professional  capacity,  including  I  e 
encouragement,  promotion,  or  provision  of  means  fcr 
protecting  members  and  their  families  against  the 
exigencies  of  age,  sickness,  death,  or  misfortune."  Those 
are  powers  we  ought  to  have  possessed  long  ago,  Charter 
or  no  Charter.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  how  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  widow  of  a  late  member  of  the  profes- 
sion from  the  guardians.  Subclause  vl  appears,  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  a  very  important  one.  It  gives  the 
power  to  "  originate,  support,  promote,  and  oppose  altera- 
tions in  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  re  affecting  the 
public  health  and  the  medical  profession."  If  you  think 
of  the  cool  way  in  which  we  have  been  deprived— not  to 
use  a  stronger  phrase — of  our  rights,  I  think  that  clause 
will  have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  profession 
—death  certification  handed  over  to  the  registrars; 
cases  of  fever  sent  to  hospital,  and  public  vacci- 
nation officers  calling  on  your  private  patients ; 
proposed  compulsory  notification  of  births  by  the 
medical  practitioner— in  all  these  matters  we  have  been,  or 
are  being,  more  treated  as  serfs  than  members  of  a  learned 
profession,  and  it  is  time  we  obtained  powers — and  not 
only  obtained  them,  but  used  them,  too,  in  the  interests 
of  the  profession.  The  latter  part  of  the  subclause  which 
gives  the  Association  power  to  promote  the  candidature  of 
any  member  of  Parliament  is  one  about  which  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  That 
we  should  have  our  representatives  in  Parliament  is  a 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  where  are 
you  to  find  them?  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  pay  a  Liberal  and  a  Conservative  parliamentary 
agent  to  do  the  necessary  lobbying  to  enlighten  our 
legislators  as  to  what  we  require  doing.  I  know  only  too 
well  what  weary  work  lobbying  is.  but  I  know  also  how 
useful  it  is  if  properly  done  by  people  who  are  personally 
known  to  the  members  of  the  House,  and  whom  they  can 
trust.  The  subclause  says  power  to  promote.  I  think  we 
ought  to  add  after  promote  the  words  or  oppose.  There  are 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  M.P.'a  who  appear  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
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fesslon  as  a  sort  of  Nazareth  out  of  which  no  good  thing 
can  come,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  those  mem- 
bers, if  they  do  not  respect,  at  any  rate  fear  us.  Sub- 
clause vii,  which  gives  the  Association  power  to  take  or 
defend  legal  proceedings,  has  raised  a  rather  important 
question — namely,  Is  a  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  acting  legally  in  adjudicating  on  the  Council  if  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ?  The  Solicitor  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
says  that  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
ought  to  resign  their  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I  do  not  see  the  necessity,  any  more  than 
for  a  medical  magistrate  to  retire  from  the  bench 
if  a  medical  man  is  brought  before  him.  The 
powers  to  provide  benevolent  funds  and  carry  out  the 
execution  of  trusts  as  provided  by  (ix)  and  (x)  are  powers 
that  we  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  many  years  ago. 
However,  better  late  than  never,  and  I  hope  we  shall  be 
unanimous  in  doing  what  we  can  to  make  provision  for 
your  widows  and  children.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
time  discussing  the  question  of  whether  the  British 
Medical  Association  should  act  a3  an  agent  for  the  sale 
and  transfer  of  practices  and  partnerships,  except  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Association  will  be  wise  to  think  twice 
before  they  go  into  that  line  of  business.  The  Association 
have  enough  to  do  without  going  into  the  agency  business, 
and  I  want  to  say  something  more  about  Clauses  7  and  8. 
The  first  of  these  (7)  deals  with  the  Representatives  elected 
by  the  Divisions,  and  (8)  the  Central  Council.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  the  functions  of  these  and  the  Representative 
Body  are  summed  up  very  nearly  in  attending  the  annual 
meeting,  the  power  of  attending  being  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Divisions,  to  which  the  Representatives  give  a 
report.  The  Council,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  may  be 
called  a  composite  body— namely,  the  ex-offido  members, 
twenty-four  members  elected  by  the  Branches  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  ten  members  elected  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Meetings,  and  one  each  ex  medical  officers  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Indian  Civil  Service.  Personally,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  one  system 
of  election  all  round,  and  I  also  think  that  three  Service 
members  is  a  larger  share  than  the  Services  are  entitled 
to.  If  you  give  a  privilege  to  one  branch  of  the  Service, 
why  not  to  another— for  example,  Poor-law  officials  ?  This 
is  a  point  that  requires  careful  consideration  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large.  Another  point  I  entirely  differ  from  is  the 
annual  election  of  the  members,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  conduce  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Association 
if  the  term  of  office  were  made  three  years  instead  of 
one,  one-third  of  the  membirs  to  retire  annually,  but  to  be 
eligible  for  re-election.  You  make  a  great  mistake  if  you 
keep  continually  changing  your  Representatives  on  the 
Council.  I  feel  certain  that  those  who  have  had  seats  on 
the  Council  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  takes  at 
least  a  year  for  a  member  of  a  large  Association  to  learn 
the  details  connected  with  the  working  of  a  great  adminis- 
trative body  like  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical 
Association.  Administration  is  not  to  be  learnt  in  a  day,  and 
I  know  from  an  experience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  mistakes  to  have  too 
many  preutice  bands  to  do  your  work.  In  changing  your 
Council  I  would  advise  you  to  adopt  the  old  motto, 
Festina  lente.  As  you  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the  Journal, 
the  Special  Representative  Meeting  and  the  Council  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  several  points,  and  probably  our 
Representatives  may,  if  discussion  is  allowed,  have  lively 
times  at  Exeter  over  certain  questions  upon  which  a 
Referendum  is  to  be  taken.  Now,  the  Referendum  requires 
careful  consideration.  If  the  Representative  Body  pas3  a 
resolution  by  a  two- thirds  majority,  the  Council  "may 
approve  the  resolution  or  determine  on  a  Referendum,  and 
they  shall  determine  on  a  Referendum  if,  in  their  opinion, 
the  resolution  does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  o[  the 
Association."  A  bare  majority  of  one  on  the  Council  puts 
the  Association  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
Re'erendam.  If  the  Referendum  is  determined  on,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  shall  send  a  requisition  to 
the  Secretary  of  each  Division,  and  he  is  bound  to  call  a 
meeting  within  three  weeks  of  the  Division,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Division  to  notify  the  numbers  of  votes  given  at  the 
meeting  for  and  against,  and  if  the  aggregate  number  of 
votes  for  the  resolution  is  a  majority  the  resolution  shall 
bu  h?Jd  t0  be  aPProved  on  tae  Referendum.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Committee  gave  careful  consideration  t3  the  subject 


before  they  brought  forward  the  proposed  system 
of  taking  a  referendum ;  but,  all  the  same,  it  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  very  improbable  that  we  shall 
get  the  real  opinion  of  the  profession  by  so  doing ;  for 
example,  take  our  own  Division.  We  have  80  members, 
but  you  never  see  more  than  20  present  at  the  outside, 
therefore  by  that  method  you  would  only  get  the  opinion 
of  25  per  cent,  of  the  members.  I  think  it  would  be  far 
better  to  attach  a  poll  ticket  to  the  Supplement  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  and  let  the  member  vote 
"  Yes"  or  "No.'  If  he  is  too  idle  to  fill  it  in  and  send  it 
to  post  he  deserves  to  lose  his  vote  ;  but,  as  every  member 
here  knows,  it  is  often  impossible  for  gentlemen  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Association  on  account  of 
professional  duties.  The  system  I  propose  would  save  a 
considerable  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  would,  I  feel  certain,  result  in 
a  larger  poll  tt  an  the  system  proposed.  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  discu-sion  on  the  question,  Is  a  Referendum  neces- 
sary where  you  have  a  two-thirds  majority  against  you  t 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  not ;  such  debatable  questions  can 
usually  stand  over  for  a  year,  and  by  that  time  the 
caxiithes  scribendi  with  which  some  of  us  are  afflictsd  w.ll 
most  probably  have  resulted  in  the  matter  being 
the  roughly  threshed  out,  as  I  hope  it  will  bs  he:  e  to-day. 
Whether  we  have  a  Royal  Charter  or  not  we  must  have  the 
power  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  our  great  proiession. 
— On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Broadbknt,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Hopkinson,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper  was 
accorded  Dr.  J.  Milson  Rhodes.  The  discussion  on  the 
draft  Charter  was  continued  by  Dr.  Brassey  Briebley, 
who  strongly  objected  to  stereotyping  the  present 
organization  before  it  was  a  much  more  efficient 
instrument  of  u3e  in  the  hands  of  the  general  practi- 
tioners than  it  was  now.  "  To  pass  the  draft  Charter  in  its 
present  form  and  as  the  Association  is  now  organized  is 
to  p?rpetuate  the  system  of  '  dual  control.'  It  is  further 
to  perpetuate  a  so-called.  Referendum  system  which  simply 
makes  those  who  have  already  voted  the  referees  for  their 
own  referred  resolutions.  The  Eum  total  of  such  a 
Referendum  is  to  leave  the  questions  referred  just 
where  they  previously  were,  and  to  put  the  Association 
to  a  vast,  needless,  or  rather  useless,  expense.  The 
Representative  Meeting  itself  is  a  costly  experiment  ; 
it  is  a  gross  injustice  that  the  report  of  the  Finance 
Inquiry  Committee  was  not  to  be  published  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  British  Medical  Journal."  Dr. 
Brierley  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  Charter  would 
be  delayed  for  years.  "  What  had  the  action  of 
the  Representative  Meeting  effected  with  regard  to 
the  General  Medical  Council  ?  This,  that  thirty-two 
members  of  the  « General  Medical  Council  will  be  no 
longer  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
To-day  we  are  at  least  £30,000  less  well  off  than 
we  should  have  been  under  the  old  government. 
To  sum  up:  we  are  not  ready  for  the  Charter 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Association's  organization, 
and  whereas,  if  we  wait  for  the  passing  of  the  Charter, 
reforms  will  be  indefinitely  postponed;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  apply  to  the  Higher  Court,  reforms  can  be  made  and 
benefits  received  immediately."  On  the  proposal  of  Dr. 
Russen  Rhodes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Yipont  Brown,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  with  one  dissentient: 

Tbat  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a  Charter  at  the  present 

date  in  the  history  of  the  Association  is  premature  and 

should  be  postponed,  and  in  the  meantime  would  urge  on 

the  central  authorities  the  necessity  of  at  once  applying 

to  the  Higher  Court  for  the  benefits  which  are  at  present 

required  and  urgent ;  and  for  powers  to  use  the  money 

of  the  Association  for  purposes  of  promoting  providence 

and  benevolence  and  other  necessary  reforms. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  few  remarks  of  appreciation 

from    Dr.   Broadbent    of    the    social    character    of    the 

meeting,  and  a  vcte  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


South  port  Division. 
A  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on  July  19th  at  the 
Temperance   Institute,  Southport,  Dr.  Anderson  in  the 
chair. 

Apology  for  Xon-attendance. — Dr.  Baildon  sent  apology 
for  non-attendance  due  to  absence  from  home. 

Confirmation    of   Minutes. —  The    minutes    of    the    last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill— -The  Notification  of   Births 
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Bill  was  discussed,  and  the  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  instructing  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  write  to 
the  members  of  Parliament  for  Southport  and  OrmBkirk, 
asking  them  to  oppose  the  proposal  for  compelling  medical 
practitioners  without  fee  and  under  penalty  on  failure  to 
notify  births  attended  by  them,  was  approved.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  his  letters  to  the 
members  had  been  acknowledged,  Mr.  Astbury,  the 
member  for  Southport,  promising  to  give  the  matter  his 
most  earnest  attention,  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  the 
member  for  Ormskirk,  promising  to  bear  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  mind  when  the  matter  comes 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Annual  Report  of  Council. — The  annual  report  of  Council 
in  the  Supplement  of  May  4th  was  generally  approved. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Other  matters  referred 
to  Divisions,  appearing  in  the  Supplement  of  June  29th 
and  July  6th,  were  left  to  the  judgement  of  the  Repre- 
sentative at  Representative  Meeting,  Dr.  Baildon,  who 
had  discussed  most  ot  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  knew  the  feeling  of  the  Division 
respecting  them. 

Central  Emergency  Fund. — The  Central  Emergency  Fund 
was  considered,  and  it  was  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  President  (Dr.  Anderson),  who  is  also  the  President 
of  the  Southport  Medical  Society,  that  the  subject  should 
be  mentioned  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  Society  and 
an  appeal  made  for  the  support  of  the  fund.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Division  was  instructed  to  apply  to  the 
Medical  Secretary  for  eighty  copies  of  the  regulations  of 
the  fund,  that  one  may  be  enclosed  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  with  his  notice  of  the  meeting. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH  : 
Tottenham  Division. 
An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was 
held  at  9.15  p.m.  on  July  15th  at  the  Park  Road  Schools, 
Crouch  End,  Dr.  Leonard  Grant  presiding.  Non-mem- 
bers practising  in  Hornsey  were  also  invited  to  the 
meeting. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Cottage  Hospital. — Dr.  Fuller,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Hospital  Committee  appointed  in  November,  1906, 
reported  that  after  long  delay  a  reply  had  been  received 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  Committee, 
refusing  to  accede  to  any  of  the  requests  of  the  deputation, 
which  had  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  members 
of  the  Division.  After  a  discussion,  in  which  Drs. 
Brackenbury,  Fuller,  Hare,  Winston,  and  Brtce 
took  part,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  local  profession  should  be 
circulated  to  every  medical  man  practising  In  Hornsey 
and  district,  with  a  letter  requesting  his  signature  and 
support  in  order  that  the  statement,  with  signatures, 
might  be  published  in  the  local  papers.  It  was  then 
moved  by  Dr.  Hare,  seconded  by  Dr.  Winston,  and 
carried  unanimously,  that  before  publishing  the  state- 
ment agreed  upon  in  the  local  papers,  a  communication  be 
made  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  Committee,  stating  the  deci- 
sion at  which  the  medical  men  practising  in  Hornsey  had 
arrived,  and  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  draft  rules  in  consonance  with  this  decision. 

The  following  is  the  statement  referred  to  : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  medical  men  practising  in  Hornsey  it 
was  resolved  to  approach  the  Committee  which  is  now  engaged 
in  promoting  the  establishment  of  a  cottage  hospital  with  a 
view  to  that  hospital,  if  established,  being  conducced  on  lines 
which  would  secure  efficiency  as  a  medical  institution,  ready 
help  to  those  whom  the  charitable  public  would  wish  to  benefit, 
absence  of  abuse  as  far  a9  possible,  and  avoidance  of  those 
mistakes  which,  "in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession 
and  of  most  others  having  a  large  knowledge  of  hospital  work, 
ha*-e  been  made  in  connexion  with  tome  other  similar  hospi- 
tals. Certain  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  meeting,  and 
were  approved  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  medical  men 
practising  in  Hornsey  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

A  representative  deputation  waited  upon  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  hospital  and,  in  addition  to  suggesting 
certain  minor  though  important  matters,  in  which  it  seemed 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in  the  interests 
alike  of  the  profession  and  of  the  public,  urged  upon  the  Com- 
mittee three  points  which  they  considered  to  be  essential  to 
the  harmonious,  efficient,  and  seemly  working  of  the  charity. 
These  were : 

1.  That  all  local  medical  men  should  be  treated  alike— that  is 


there  should  be  no  special  medical  stall'  selected  from  amoDg 
them  by  a  lay  committee,  but  that  every  medical  man  should 
attend  his  own  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital  (of  course  gra- 
tuitously, so  far  as  is  contemplated  at  present),  and  that,  lor 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  emergencies  and  to  patients  too 
poor  to  have  consulted  a  medical  man  privately  at  all,  a  rota  of 
medical  men  willing  to  give  their  services  to  such  cases  should 
be  arranged  by  the  medical  men  themselves. 

2.  That  the  statement  of  a  medical  man  that  a  ca9e  was  suit- 
able and  urgent  should  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure 
admission  to  an  available  bed— that  is,  that  on  the  one 
hand  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  case  to  be  delayed 
admission  until  a  subscriber's  signature  was  obtained,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  subscriber's  letter  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  admission  in  the  absence  of  some  medical 
guarantee  that  the  case  was  suitable  and  urgent. 

3.  That  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment or  establishment  of  an  out-patient  department,  that 
department  of  a  hospital  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
least  needed,  to  be  peculiarly  open  to  abuse,  and  to  result  in 
a  large  expenditure  of  money  with  the  minimum  of  public 
benefit,  and  for  which,  in  so  far  as  there  is  any  need  at  all, 
there  are  more  efficient  and  in  every  way  more  desirable 
substitutes. 

These  requests,  made  after  full  consideration  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  medical  profession  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been 
somewhat  brusquely  refused,  and  a  suggestion  that,  with  a 
view  to  afl'ording  further  opportunity  for  explanation  and 
mutual  understanding,  a  few  representatives  of  toe  Committee 
with  a  few  representatives  of  the  profession,  should  draw  up  a 
draft  set  of  rules  for  submission  to  the  larger  committees,  has 
not  been  adopted  by  the  Hospital  Committee. 

Although  a  number  of  medical  men  consider  that  a  cottage 
hospital,  as  ordinarilv  understood,  is  not  really  required  in 
Hornsey,  all  were  willing  to  co-operate  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Institution  if  the  three  points  above  mentioned 
were  secured.  The  goodwill  of  the  profession  is  obviously  of 
great  value  in  helping  forward  the  establishment  of  the  sug- 
gested hospital,  and  absolutely  necessary  in  working  of  the 
hospital  when  established.  There  is  no  class  of  men  which 
has  more  sympathy  with  human  suffering  or  does  more  for  the 
sake  of  charity  than  the  medical  profession,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  medical  men  practising  in  Hornsey 
are  uDable  to  ask  the  public  tb  subscribe  towards  any  hospital 
to  be  worked  on  the  lines  contemplated  by  the  present  pro- 
moters, and  will  be  unable  to  assist  in  any  way  in  the  medical 
work  of  such  a  hospital. 


NORTH  WALES  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  16th,  at 
The  Yane  Hall,  Machynlleth,   at  3  p.m. ;  the  President, 
Dr.  Richard  Jones  (Blaenau  Festiniog),  was  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  together  with  those  of  the  joint  meeting 
with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch,  were  read, 
confirmed,  and  signed. 

Congratulation. — It  was  resolved  : 

That  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  Branch  be  offered 
to  Sir  Harry  It.  Keichel,  LL.I).,  Principal  of  the  North 
Wales  University  College,  upon  the  honour  recently  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  H.M.  the  King,  and  through  him  upon 
the  College. 

Central  Emergency  Fund. — A  communication  was  read 
from  the  Medical  Secretary,  and  the  attention  of  the 
members  called  to  this  fund. 

Introduction  of  President-elect. — The  President  intro- 
duced the  President-elect,  Dr.  E.  D.  Evans,  J.P.,  of 
Wrexham,  who  took  the  chair. 

Vote  of  Thanhs  to  Retiring  President. — The  President 
proposed,  Dr.  Samuel  Griffith  (Portmadoc)  seconded, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved : 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Branch  be  tendered  to  the 
retiring  President  for  his  able  services  during  the  past 
year. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  members  were  elected 
officers  for  1908-9:  President,  Dr.  W.  M.  Williams;  Hono- 
rary Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Jones  Roberts,  re-elected.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  reported  to  have  been  elected 
on  the  Branch  Council :  Drs.  E.  D.  Evans,  H.  Drinkwater, 
E.  Moss,  John  Evans,  R.  Arthur  Prichard,  J.  R.  Prytherch, 
J.  Lloyd  Roberts  (Colwyn  Bay),  O.  Wynne  Griffith,  H. 
Gladstone  Jones,  and  Howel  White. 

Representative  on  Central  Council. — It  was  reported  that 
Mr.  H.  Jones  Roberts  had  again  been  re-elected  as  the 
representative  of  the  Branch  on  the  Central  Council.  Mr. 
Jones  Roberts  thanked  the  members  for  their  continued 
confidence  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  year,  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  Charter. 

Financial  Statement  for  1906.— The  Honorary  Secretary 
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read  the  financial  statement  for  1906.  which  showed 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Branch  of  £9  18s.  4d. 

Report  of  Council. — The  annual  report  of  the  Branch 
Council  was  read,  in  which  the  Council  congratulated  the 
Branch  on  its  continued  prosperity,  and  also  the 
Divisions  upon  their  activity.  The  report  was  received 
and  adopted. 

Places  of  Meeting  for  190S. — It  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
intermediate  meeting  at  Denbigh  and  the  annual  meeting 
at  Holyhead. 

President's  Address.— The  President  delivered  bis 
address,  taking  at  his  subject,  Influenza  in  its  Protean 
Aspects.  Dr.  Samuel  Griffith  (Portmadoc'i  proposed, 
Dr.  Lloyd  Williams  (Llanberis)  seconded,  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried  : 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  accorded  to  the 
President  for  his  able,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  address. 

Papers,  etc. — Dr.  Richard  Jones  (Blaenau  Festiniog) 
showed  an  interesting  and  unusual  case  of  depressed 
fracture  of  the  skull.  Mr.  Rxshton  Parker  *  Liverpool): 
On  a  Case  of  Ununited  Fracture  of  the  Humerus,  illus- 
trated by  skiagrams.  Dr.  W.  B.  Warrington  (Liverpool): 
On  Meningococcal  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis,  with  speci- 
mens. Mr.  J.  Howell  Evans  (London) :  On  the  Relation 
of  Cancer  to  certain  Congenital  Lesions,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides. — The  communications  of  Drs.  Permewan, 
Blair  Bell,  and  Mr.  K.  W,  Monsarrat  were,  for  the  want  of 
time,  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Gillach  for  the  use  of  the  Vane  Hall ;  Dr.  Williams, 
Machynlleth,  and  the  Cambrian  Railway  Company  for 
the  provision  made  by  them  for  the  comfort  of  the 
members  travelling  on  that  line. 

Luncheon. — Before  the  meeting  the  members  and  guests 
lunched  at  the  Wynnstay  Hotel,  when  expressions  of 
regret  were  received  for  their  inability  to  attend  from 
Lord  Herbert  Vane  Tempest,  Mr.  David  Davies,  M.P.,  and 
others. 

SOUTHERN   BRANCH. 
The  thirty- fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the   Guild- 
hall, Winchester,  on  July  4th,  Dr.  Mumby  presiding,  and 
between  fifty  and  sixty  members  being  present. 

The  late  Dr.  Groves. — The  Chairman  referred  to  the 
great  loss  the  Branch  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Groves,  a  Fast-President  of  the  Branch  and  one 
of  its  Representatives  on  the  Central  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Secretary  was  requested  to  convey  to 
Dr.  Grovee's  relatives  an  expression  of  sincere  sympathy 
and  regret. 

Reports  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. — The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  reported  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Branch  Is  now  422,  as  against  415  last 
year,  and  presented  a  balance  sheet,  showing  a  favourable 
financial  position. 

Draft  Charter. — It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Straton,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Ward  Cousins,  and  resolved  (20  votes  to  3)  : 

That,  in  framing  the  Charter  to  be  applied  for,  it  is 
undesirable  that  auy  change  should  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Association,  but 
that  each  Branch  should  be  represented  according  to  its 
numbers  as  at  present. 

Installation  of  Xew  President. — Dr.  Mumby  resigned  the 
chair  to  Dr.  Fuller  England,  who  delivered  an  address 
on  infective  endocarditis  with  illustrative  cases. 

Luncheon  and  Garden  Party. — The  members  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  Dr.  England  and  at  a  garden  party 
later  in  the  day.  DuriDg  the  afternoon  visits  were  paid  to 
Winchester  Cathedral,  St.  Cross,  and  Winchester  School. 

Votes  of  Thanks. — Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Dr. 
Mumby  for  his  services  as  President  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  Dr.  England  for  his  very  interesting  address  and 
for  his  generous  hospitality. 


STOCKPORT.     MACCLESFIELD,     AND     EAST 
CHESHIRE    DIVISION. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Division : 

Sir,— I  was  considerably  astonished  to  see  in  the  Si  imple- 
ment of  July  20th  a  notice  of  motion  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  Hast  Cheshire  Division 
relating  to  the  central  star)' of  the  Association. 

1  do  not  think  that  the  resolution  ought  to  go  forward  to  the 


Representative  Meeting  as  the  real  feeling  of  this  Division. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  meetlDg  when  this  was  con- 
sidered, but  had  I  known  that  such  an  important 
matter  was  coming  up  for  discussion  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  there.  There  was  no  intimation 
on  the  notice  calling  the  meeting  that  this  matter 
was  to  be  introduced,  and  I  must  protest  against 
such  important  resolutions  being  so  hastily  adopted  and 
sent  forward  as  the  feeling  of  a  Division,  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Division  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  considering  them.  Surely  the  matter  was  not 
of  such  urgent  importance  or  conceived  so  hurriedly  that 
proper  notice  could  not  have  been  given. — I  am,  etc., 
Stockport,  July  22nd.  E.  A.  Goulden. 

We  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  G.  Smeeth  of 
Stockport,  stating  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Division  in 
Macclesfield  he  protested  against  the  passing  of  the  resolution 
referred  to.  It  was  reported  to  that  meeting  that  a  reply  had 
been  received  from  the  central  office  to  a  resolution  adopted  at 
a  previous  meeting,  but  the  consideration  of  this  replv  was 
adjourned  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Division  to  a' low  of 
the  attendance  of  the  Stockport  members  at  whose  instance 
the  resolution  had  been  passed.  The  notice  of  motion  printed 
on  page  56  of  the  Supplement  of  July  20th  was,  Dr.  Smeeth 
states,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Housman,  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary and  Representative,  as  arising  out  of  the  reply  ;  among 
the  points  to  which  Dr.  Smeeth  wishes  to  draw  attention 
are  : 

1.  There  are  over  70  members  In  this  Division,  but  there 
were  only  9  present  at  this  meeting.  Five  voted  for  the 
resolution.  3  voted  against,  and  the  Chairman  did  not  vote. 

2.  Questions  involving  an  increased  expenditure  ought  to  be 
carefully  considered,  but  no  facts  or  figures  justifying  this 
resolution  were  submitted. 

3.  No  notice  was  given  of  this  resolution,  nothing  in  any 
way  relating  to  it  was  in  the  agenda ;  the  whole  matter  was 
improperly  rushed,  and  did  not  receive  the  consideration  it 
demanded. 


WCTo  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on   Tuesday. 

Jbsnriatitm  $lotws, 
1907  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Saturday, 
July  27th,  at  9.30   o'clock  in  the   forenoon. 


ANNUAL  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  will 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter, 
on  Saturday,  July  27th,  immediately  after  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  on  Monday, 
July  29th,  at  9.30  a.m. ;  on  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
at  9.30  a.m.  if  required  ;  also  on  Wednesday, 
July  31st,  at  3.15  p.m.  if  required. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

GUY    ELL1STON,     General  Secretary. 
April  25th,  1907.     

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Southern  Branch. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  durine  the 
month  of  August  next  the  Branch  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Association  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Groves.  Can- 
didates who  have  been  nominated  each  by  a  Division  or  by 
not  less  than  three  electors  must  please  send  their  application 
to  me  on  or  before  August  10th  next— H.  J.  Manning, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Laverstock  House,  Salisbury. 


South-Kasterx  op  Ireland  Branch.— A  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  New  Roos  on  August  7th,  at  4.50  p.m. 
Agenda:  (1)  Minutes.  (2)  Dr.  Laffan's  motion  re  Medical 
Parliamentary  Candidate  referred.  (31  Any  other  business.— 
J.  Quirke,  Honorary  Secretary,  Piltown,  co.  Kilkenny. 
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NEW   MEMBERS. 


Bill-in    MtBT.JM.   ioviwu, 
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MEMBERS    ELECTED    DURING    THE    JUNE    QUARTER. 


Under  By-laws  2  and  3. 


Bushe,  Charles  Kendal,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Surg.,  R.N. 
Frascr.ArthurForl.es,  M.B.,Ch.B.,  Surg.,  K.N. 
Gurha,  Sldh,  Gopal,   L.M.S.,  Assistant   Sur- 
geon, Sitapur,  U.P.  India 


BY  THE  COUNCIL. 

Hernaman-Johnson,  Francis,  M.li.,  Ch.B. 
Aber.,Surg.,  R.N. 

Ilartigau,  James  A,  MB.,  B.S.  (Durh.),  Cap- 
tain, R.A.M.C. 


Mackie,  Frederick  Percival.  F.R.C.S.,L.R  C.P  , 

Captain.  I. M.S. 
Moore.  Edward,  F.R.C  S.I.,  L.R.C.P.,  Degema, 

Southern  Nigeria 


Aberdeen  Braneli. 

Imrie,  O.  J..  W.B.,  Levenwick,  Shetland 
McGregor,  G.  C,  M.B.,  Kuala  Lumpur 
Smith,  F   K.,  M.B.,  207,  Great  Western  Road, 

Aberdeen 
Watson,  W.  A.,  M.B.,  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire 

Balll  anil  BrlHtol  Braneli. 

Moorhead,  R.  E.,  Esq.,  Batheaston,  Bath 

Birmingham  Branch. 

Bygott,  A.  H  ,  M.D.,  106,  Moseley  Road,  Bir- 
mingham 

Elgood,  Olive  M.,  M.B.,  6,  Alcester  Road, 
Moseley,  Birmingham 

Border  Counties  Branch. 

Macdonald,  W.  G.,  Esq..  PeLrith 

Pairman.  J.  C,  M.B.,  Annan 

Stevenson,    L.    E.,    M.B.,    Temple   Sowerby, 

Penrith 
Tawse,  G.  W.  H.,  M.B.,  Whitehaven 

Brisbane  and  Queensland  Branch. 

Overend,  E.  K.,  Esq.,  Crow's  Nest 

Bormah  Branch. 

Kelsall,  R.,  M.B.,  Capt.,  I. M.S.,  Rangoon 
Ealor,  N.  P.  OG.,  M.B.,  Capt ,  I.M.S.,  Rangoon 

Cape  or  Good  Hope,  Eastern  Province 
Branch* 

Chambers,  A.  S  ,M  B.,  Grahamstown  Asylum 
Randall,  II.  St  J.,  II. B.,  Aliwal  North,  C.C. 
Strutters,  John.  M.B  ,  Nenamaque,  Transkei 
Toit,  J.  II.  du,  M.B  ,  Adelaide,  C.C. 

Colombo   ami    Colon    Branch. 

Pani,  A.  K.,  Esq..  No.  2,  Staples  Cottage,  Slave 
Island,  Colombo 

ConnauKht  Branch. 

McDonough,  M.  J.,  M.B.,  Flood  Street,  Galway 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch. 

Aldridge.  C.  B.  M.,  Esq  ,  100,  Richmond  Park 
Road,  Bournemouth 

Haig,  A.  N.,  M.B.,  Kingston,  Yeovil 

Jeremy,  Miss  Mary  E.,  M.B.,  Court  Hill,  Marl- 
borough Road,  Bournemouth 

Marder,  E.  S.,  Esq  ,  Lyme  Regis 

Rickett,  G.  R„  M  1!.,  Sherborne 

Whitaker,  A.  G„  Esq.,  Evershot 

Dundee  Branch. 

Smith,  James  Martin,  M.B.,  324,  Perth  Road, 
Dundee 

East  .t  n-  Man  Branch. 

Pitts,  R.  E.,  Esq.,  Chelmsford 
Redpath,  W  ,  M.B.,  Wondhriilge 
Smith,  S.  Borrodaile,  M.B.,  Lowestoft 

East  York  and   Vortli   Lincoln  Branch. 

Clements,  J.  M.,  M.D.,  The  Sanatorium,  Hull 
Upcott,  H.,  F.R.C. S.,  15,  Albion  Street,  Hull 

Edinburgh  Branch. 

Boyd,  John  C,  M.B.,  18,  Marchmont  Road, 
Edinburgh 

Hume,  J.  Hamilton,  M.B.,  Glenfriars,  Jed- 
burgh 

Fife  Branch, 

Macrnillan,  John,  M.B  ,  Newburgh 

Ross,  J.  Macdonald,  M.B.,  Buckhaven 

Glasgow  and  West  ••!  Scotland  Branch. 

Barr.  J.  S.,  M.B.,  13,  Woodside  Place,  Glas- 
gow, W. 

Tomkinson,  J.  G.,  M.D.,  9,  Sandyford  Place, 
Glasgow 

Turner,  G.  N.,  M.B.,  23,  Royal  Crescent, 
Glasgow,  W. 

Gloucestershire  Branch. 

Coode,  C.  L  ,  M.B.,  Meldon  House,  Stroud 

Grtoualand  West  Branch. 

Reid,  A.  W.,  M  D.,  P.O.,  Box  26,  Kimberley 
Ward,  P.  II..  Esq  ,  Kimberley 
Zfweiback,    S.,    M.D,    5,    Stead   Street,  Kim- 
berley 

Hone  Kong  and  China  Branch. 

Belilios,  R.  A.,  M.D  ,  Hong  Kong 
Dickinson,  R.  L  ,  Staff  Surg.,  R.N.,   H.M.S. 
Clio,  China  Station 


BY  BRANCH  COUNCILS. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch. 

Bark,  E.  G.,  M.B.,  Denton  House,  Beabank 
Road,  Liscard 

Brown,  C.  R  ,  M  B.,  Warrington  Infirmary 

Carr,  Mary  B.,  L.R.C.P.,  160,  Bedford  Street, 
Liverpool 

Chaff,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  Leicester  Road, 
Higher  Broughton.  Manchester 

Chapman,  W.  B  ,  M.B ,  205,  Drake  Street, 
Rochdale 

Crossley,  F.  E  ,  M.B.,  306,  Padiham  Road, 
Buruley 

Davles,  C.  W.,  Esq  ,  18.  Duke  St..  Southport 

Gray,  A.,  M.0.,  Prescot  Koud,  St.  Helens 

Guthrie,  T..  M.B  ,  56,  Rodney  St.,  Liverpool 

Hardy,  H.  M.,  Esq  ,  Richmond  House,  Buck- 
lev,  near  Chester 

Henry,  D.,  M.B  ,  46,  West  Derby  Road,  Liver- 
pool 

Holdsworth,  C.  D.,  M  B.,  Fernhill,  Alderley 
Edge 

Jeans,  F.  A.  G.,  M.B.,  43,  Canning  St ,  Liver- 
pool 

Leslie,  G.  S.,  M.B  ,  Failswortb 

Latham,  Walter,  Esq.,  Laurel  Grange,  Earles- 
town 

Maskell,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  3,  St.  George's  Street, 
Chorley 

Orton,  D.  C.  L  ,  Esq.,  19,  Hall  St.,  St.  Helens 

Pennington,  T.  L.,  Esq  ,  38,  West  Derby  St., 
Liverpool 

Ralphs,  F.  G.,  M.B.,  Dukinfield 

Reid,  D.  S.  C,  Esq  ,  St.  John's  House,  Black- 
burn 

Rigg,  V.  J.,  Esq.,  Littleborougb,  nr.  Rochdale 

Roe,  C.  D.,  Esq  ,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man 

Stewart,  A.  G„  M.B  ,  68,  Liverpool  Rd.,  Great 
Crosby 

Ward,  H.  G.,  M.B..Salford  Royal  Hospital 

Waters,  D.  B.,  M.D,  11,  Hesketh  Avenue, 
Bispham,  near  Blackpool 

Malaga   Branch. 

Bright,  W.  H.  N.,  M.B.,  Penang 
Goonctilleke,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  t99,  North  Bridge 
Road,  Singapore 

Malta  and  Mediterranean  Branch, 

Valletta,  G.,  Esq  ,  Tunis 

Melbourne  and  Victoria  Braneli. 

Bowman,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  Northcote,  Victoria 
Brown,   Charles.  Esq.,    Wendouree  Hospital 

for  the  Insane,  Ballarat 
SpriDg,  W.  A.,  Esq  ,  Ballarat  East,  Victoria 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch. 

Apthorp,  H.  L.,  M.D  ,  Westbury,  Harrow 

Battams,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  32,  Cedars  Road, 
Clapham,  S.W. 

Bindley,  R.  A.,  M.B.,  Westbury  House,  Har- 
lesden.  N.W. 

Bluett,  R.  P.  N.  B.,  Esq.,  3,  Unity  Villas, 
Wealdstoue 

Bruce,  S.  N'.,  Esq.,  15,  Queensborough  Ter- 
race, W. 

Butler,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  30,  Dawes  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W. 

Coltart,  G.  H.,  MB.,  714,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

CornUh,  C.  V.,  Esq.,  39,  Mortlake  Road,  Kew, 
S.W. 

Cumming,  II.  L.,  M.D  ,  Castlereagh,  Kingston- 
on-Thames 

Darbv,  W.  S.,  M.B  ,  Dunwich,  Harrow 

De  Gebert,  L.  J.,  Esq.,  25,  The  Avenue, 
Hornsey,  N. 

Di'lahunt,  John,  Esq.,  97,  Dawes  Road, 
Fulham,  S  W. 

De  Souza,  D.  H .  M.B.,  32,  Belsize  Square, 
Hampstead,  N.W 

Findlay,  J.  F.,  M.B.,  260,  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

Finucane,  M.  I.,  Esq.,  10.  Ashley  Place.  S  W. 

Fletcher,  John,  M.H.,  40,  Dawes  Road,  Ful- 
ham. S  W. 

Garrett,  H.  E.,  M.D..  2,  Kingsland  Road,  N.E. 

Hallev,  William,  Esq.,  724,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

Hamilton,  E  W.,  M.B.,  25,  Parson's  Green, 
Fulham.  S.W. 

Hiklershcim,  O.,  M.D.,  Holmleigh,  Northwood 

Kerrawalla,  M.  P.,  M.I)  ,  22,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Kirkness,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  West  Herts  Infirmary, 
Hemel  Hempstead 

Knight,  Elizabeth,  M.B.,  7,  Gainsborough 
Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Lambert,  S.  H.,  M.B.,  Gothic  House,  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill 

Langley,  J.  E„  Esq.,  746,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 


Langmead,  F.  S.,  M.D,  74,   Oxford  Terrace. 

Hyde  Park,  w. 
Lindsay,  I.  K.,  Esq.,  67,  Dawes  Road,  Fulham, 

S.W. 
Lubl.ock,  E.  A.,  Esq.,  630,  Fnlham  Road,  S.W. 
McCalman,  R,  G  ,  H.D.,  68,  Lillie  P.oad,  West 

Brampton,  S.W 
McEwcn,  W.  F  .  M.B.,  436,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
Matthews,  C.  G.,  Esq  ,  120,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 
M.iyl.ury,  A.  C,  Esq.,  411,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
Miluc.  J.  A..  M.B..  32.  Bow  Road,  E. 
Pennefather,  C.  M.,  M.B.,  Deanhurst,  Harrow- 

on-the-Hill 
Philip,  E.,  MB.,  437,  Fulham  Roa.l.  S.W. 
Philipps,  A.  E.,  Esq.,  60,  Epple  Road,  Fulham, 

Plaister.  G.  R.,  Esq  ,  Pembury  House,  Totten- 
ham, N. 

Sanders,  B.  S.,  Esq.,  292,  Munster  Road. 
Fulham,  S.W. 

Sarkar.  S.,  Esq.,  18,  Northumberland  Place, 
Bayswater,  W. 

Simpson.  R.  J.  S.,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  Lieut.-Col., 
R.A.M.C,  1,  Amherst  Avenue.  Ealing,  W. 

Sinclair,  A.  M.  R..M.B  ,  213,  New  King's  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

Stratford,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  190,  Worple  Road. 
Wimbledon,  S  W. 

Thompson,  J.  E  ,  M.B.,  Royal  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, W  C. 

Tidy,  H.  L.,  Esq.,  38,  Clarence  Gate  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Trist,  J.  It.  R.,  Esq.,  Crest  House,  Putney 
Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Williams,  A.  H.,  M.D.,  The  Moat,  Harrow 

Young,  James,  M.B.,  2,  Sherbrooke  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W. 

Midland   Branch. 

Berry,  A.  W.,  M.B.,  Loughborough  Hospital 
Hills,  T.  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Bolsover,  Chesterfield 

\ci>    Zealand   Branch. 

Brett,  E  S.,  M.B  ,  Mount  View,  Wellington 
Burns,  W.  C,  M.D.,  Pleasant  Point,  Canter- 
bury 
Fergus,  Thos.,  Esq..  Hospital,  Wanganui 
McAllum,  H.  G  ,  M.B.,  Feilding 
McKay,  Wm.,  MB.,  Greymouth 
Player,  C.  E..  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  Auckland 
Robertson,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Blackball,  Greymouth 

Northern  Counties  or  Scotland  Branch. 

Lang,  G.  A.,  M.B.,  10,  Ardross  Terrace,  Inver- 
ness 

North  Wales  Branch. 

Da  Cunha,  F.,  M.B..  The  Infirmary,  Wrexham 

Ellis,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Trcmtegid,  Bala 

Griffiths,  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Leaton  House,  Pres- 
tatyn 

Johnson,  E.  T.,  Esq.,  Broughton,  near 
Wrexham 

Jones,  Owen  T.,  Esq.,  Isallt,  Blaenau-Fes- 
tiuiog 

Oxford   and    Reading   Branch. 

Crimp,  G.  L„  M.B.,  Brackenhurst,  Walton-on- 

Thames 
Prichard.    E.  C,  M.D.,    4,   Calthorpe    Road, 

Banbury 

§oulh  Australian  Branch. 

Dawson.  Dean,  M.B  ,  Laura 
Deravin,  W.  E.,  M.B.,  Orroroo 

South-Ea.stern  Branch. 

Firth,  Charles,  M.D.,  Cromer  House,  Graves- 
end 

Gardener,  W.  F.,  Esq  ,  Darley  Hcuse,  Syden- 
ham 

Groves,  E.  J.  Clifford,  M.B.,  113,  Queen's 
Road,  Brighton 

Hubbard,  W.  St.  A.  F.,  Esq.,  11,  Nelson 
Crescent,  Ramsgate 

Jackson,  W.  M.  M.,  M.D.,  31,  Brunswick  Place, 
Hove. 

Kciffenheim-Truhridge,  L.  W.  A.,  M.D.,  St. 
Werburgh  Lodge,  Hoo 

Loathes,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Thirlmere,  Godalming 

Mitchell.  T.  W  ,  M  O..  Hadlow 

Morgan,  F.,  Esq  ,  27,  St.  Julian's  Farm  Road, 
W.  Norwood,  S.E. 

Nicoll,  James,  M.D.,  Caterham  Asylum, 
Catcrham 

Phillips,  G.  C,  M.D.,  15,  Hartfield  Square, 
Eastbourne 

Reeves,  Albert,  Esq.,  6,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 


So 
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Southern  Branch. 

Eastment,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Cosham 
Xebbs,  B.   N.,    M.D.,    144,    Portswood  Road, 
Southampton 

South  Indian  and  Madras  Branch. 

Macrae,  J.  M.,  M.B.,  Lieut ,  I. M.S.,  Colombo 
Ruzzak,  A  ,  Capt ,  I.M.S.,  Madras 
Webster,  G„  Major,  I.M  S.,  Royapettah 

South  Midland  Branch. 

BeatoD,  W.  L.,  M.B.,   140,  Dunstable  Road, 

Luton 
Lloyd,  F.  Seymour,  M.D.,  37,  Rothesay  Road, 

Luton 

smith  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Branch. 

Cooke,    F.  W.,  Esq.,   Pen-y-graig,    Rhondda 

Valley 
Edwards,  W.  Bickerton,  M.B.,  Seven  Sisters, 

near  Neath 
Gray.  T.  G.,  M.B.,  Cymmer 
Henderson,  David.  M.B.,  Gorslas,  Uandebie 
Jayne,  F.  J.,  M.B.,  Talgarth 
Macleod,  W.,  M.B.,  Cross  Keys 
Richards,  John,  Msq.,  Hemgoed,  Cardiff 

Bouth-Western  Branch. 

Bryan,  John,  Esq.,  3,  Chapel  Street,  Devon- 
port 

Cooke,  O.  C.  P.,  Lieut.,  R.A.M.C,  5,  Acre 
Place,  Stoke.  Devonport 

Fitzpatrick,  W.,  Esq..  Ashburton 

Harmer,  J.  D.,  M.B.,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  Exeter 

Hawkins,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Royal  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  Exeter 

Hustler,  G.  H.,  M.B.,  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  Exeter 

Jones,  R.  L.,  Surg.,  R.N.,  Royal  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Plymouth 


Langworthy,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  Yealmpton 
Lemarehaud.  A.  W..  Esq.,  Barnstaple 
Lvth,  H.  A..  F.R.C.S..2.  ArgyleTer.,  Plymouth 
Martyn,  A.  L.,  Esq  .  Hartland,  North  Devon 
Pullin,  B.  G.,  Esq  ,  Rahore  House,  Sidmouth 
Kendall,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  The  Infirmary,  Barn- 
staple 
Vinter,   S.  G.,  Esq.,   Udal    Garth,    Torpoint, 

R  S.O. 
Walker,  Arthur,  M  B  .  Broad  Clyst 
Zimmerman,  B.  F.,  Major,  R.A.M.C,  Bicton 
Lodge,  Exeter 

Staffordshire-   Branch. 

Brand,  W.  T.,  M.B  ,  1,  Old  Hall  Street,  Hanley 

Burling  Branch. 

Fischer,  N.  C,  M.B.,  2,  Albert  Place,  Grange- 
mouth 
Haldane,  P.  S.,  M.D.,  6.  Pitt  Terrace,  Stirling 
Hunter,  A.  E.,  M.D.,  Hightield,  Falkirk 

Sydney  and  New  South  Wales  Branch: 

Camm,  T.  C.  T.,  M.B.,  St.  Mary's 
Clillbrd,  J.  P.,  M.B..Randwick 
Culpin,  Ernest.  M.B  ,  Kurri  Kurri 
Greer,  W.  W.,  M  D.,  Kyogle 
Johnson,  L.  P.,  M.B  .  Sydney 
Lamrock,  James,  M  B  ,  Kogarah 
Lloyd-Jones,  John  R..  Esq.,  Guyra 
Palmer,  H.  W.,  M.B.,  Thirlmeere 
Robinson,  A.  C,  M.D..  Jerilderie 
Watt,  J.  A.,  Esq  ,  Eppiug 

Ulster   Branch. 

Killen,  J.  W  ,  MB.,  Queen  St.,  Londonderry 
Kirkwood,  E.  A,   Esq.,   129,  Crumlin  Road, 
Belfast 

West  Australian  Branch. 

Blackall,  W.  E.,  M.B.,  The  Asylum,  Fremantle 
Brown,   W.  G.,  M.B.,  Perth  Public  Hospital, 
Perth 


Crawford,  A.  W„  M.B.,  Newcastle,  W.A. 

Gillespie,  L.  T.,  M.B.,  Claremont 

Griffiths,  J.  N„  M.B.,  Perth  Public  Hospital, 

Perth 
Humphry,    E.  Scott,    Esq.,   Southern  Cross, 

W.A. 
Jamieson.  D.  D.,  MB..  Fremantle 
Xymms.  H.  G„  M.B..  Perth  Public  Hospital, 

Perth 

Yorkshire  Branch. 

Acomb,  John,  M.B..  39,  Blossom  Street,  York 
Andrews,    J.    D.,    Esq.,     Springfield    House, 

Leeds 
Harnes,     A.     E.,     M.B.,     Royal     Infirmary, 

Sheffield 
Bonar.  J.    M.,    M  B.,  Balfron,    Leeds    Road, 

Bradford 
Hallam,   Rupert,   M.D.,  325,  Fulwood  Road, 

Sheffield 
Innes,  George,  Esq.,    33,   St.   James's  Road, 

Halifax 
Kenuedy,   Edward,  Esq.,  158,  Gibbet  Street, 

Halifax 
Knaggs,  F.  H.,  Esq.,  Oak  House,  New  North 

Road,  Huddersfleld 
Knowles,  A.,  Esq.,  Newstead,  Gibbet  Street, 

Halifax 
Marshall,   W.  L.  W„  Esq.,    Vernon    House, 

Huddersfleld 
Mays,    C     C.    W.,    Esq.,     182,    School    Road. 

Sheffield 
Nixon,  H.  C,  M.D.,  Clarence  Drive,  Harro- 
gate 
Kcidgers.  William,  M.B.,  1,  Iveridge  Street, 

Hunslet,  Leeds 
Smith,  T.  T.,  Esq  .  150.  Gibbet  Street,  Halifax 
Twigg,    F.    G.,    F.R.C.S.,    Annerley    House, 

Denaby,  Main 
Walton,  R.  H.,  M.B.,  The  Infirmary,  Hudders- 
fleld 
Wilson,  David,  jun.,  Esq  ,  Paddock,  Hudders- 


CENTRAL  MIDWIVES   BOARD. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  were 
held  on  July  18th  and  19th  at  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
with  Dr.  F.  H.  Champneys  in  the  chair. 

Midwives  Struck  off  the  Boll. 
The  Board  considered  the  following  charges  amongst 
others  against  the  midwives  whose  names  are  given  below 
and  ordered  them  to  be  struck  off  the  Boll : 

Mary  Jane  Banks,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confine- 
ment she  attended  with  an  open  sore  on  her  finger  ;  the 
perineum  being  seriously  ruptured  and  the  placenta  not 
having  been  completely  expelled  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  she  did  not  sent  for  a  doctor. 

Frances  Box,  that  being  in  attendance  as  a  midwife  at  a 
confinement,  the  perineum  being  seriously  ruptured,  she  did 
not  send  for  a  doctor. 

Sarah  Brettell,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  CDnfinement 
she  neglected  to  take  any  steps  to  secure  the  comfort  or 
cleanliness  of  the  patient  during  the  lying-in  period,  and  per- 
sistently refused  to  permit  a  registered  medical  practitioner  to 
be  sent  for,  though  the  patient  frequently  expressed  a  desire 
that  one  should  be  fetched. 

Annie  Broomhead,  that  she  was  found  drunk  and  incapable 
within  half  an  hour  after  attending  at  a  confinement. 

Mary  Brown,  that  she  personally  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  presentations  other  than  the  uncomplicated  vertex  or 
breech,  instead  of  declining  to  attend  alone  and  advising  that 
medical  help  be  sent  for  as  required  by  the  rules,  and  that 
though  unable  to  read  a  thermometer,  she  persistently  declined 
to  receive  instruction  in  that  respect. 

Sarah  Dawn,  that  she  was  uncleanly  in  her  person,  clothing, 
house,  and  appliances,  and  that  on  March  19th,  1907,  she  was 
drunk  while  on  duty  as  a  midwife. 

Rebecca  Ann  GUI,  that  beiDg  In  attendance  at  a  confinement 
a  doctor  having  been  sent  for  to  deliver  the  patient,  and 
another  doctor  having  subsequently  been  sent  for  to  attend 
the  patient,  she  failed  to  notify  the  same  to  the  local  super- 
vising authority  as  required  by  the  rules.  And  that  on  March 
22nd,  1907,  she  refused,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  allow 
the  Inspector  of  Midwives  to  enter  her  house  or  to  inspect  her 
appliances  and  register. 

Jane  Heath,  that  having  been  duly  suspended  from  practice 
as  a  midwife  by  the  local  supervising  authority,  she  never- 
theless, while  under  suspension,  attended  and  acted  as  a  mid- 
wifo  at  confinements,  and  that  antepartum  haemorrhage 
occurring  in  one  of  these  cases  she  did  not  send  for  a  doctor. 

Jane  Perkins,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement, 
the  death  of  the  child  having  occurred  before  the  attendance 
of  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  she  failed  to  notify  the 
death  to  the  local  supervising  authority,  and  she  attempted  to 
get  the  child  buried  as  stillborn,  well  knowing  that  it  had  been 
born  alive. 

Eliza  Southall,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement, 
the  presentation  being  a  shoulder  one,  she  did  not  send  for 
a  doctor. 

Ellen  Anders,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement, 


the  progress  of  the  patient  after  delivery  not  being  satis- 
factory, she  did  not  send  for  a  doctor,  and  discontinued  her 
attendance  on  the  fifth  day. 

Ellen  Birkrtt,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement  on 
March  8th,  1907,  she  neglected  to  cleanse  the  infant's  eyelids 
on  birth  ;  that  she  neglected  to  remove  the  soiled  linen  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  patient,  bat  left  it  lying  under  the 
bed  ;  and  that,  the  child's  eyes  being  Inflamed  and  discharging 
on  March  12th,  she  did  not  send  for  a  doctor. 

Charges  were  heard  against  the  following  midwives,  and 
their  names  were  ordered  to  be  struck  off  the  Boll  :  Sarah 
Ann  Blackledge,  Sarah  Ann  Chapman,  Catherine  Hawkins, 
Margaret  Kirby,  Margaret  Biding,  Mary  Jane  White,  Mary 
Ellen  Darlington,  Jane  Annie  Gam  brill,  Jane  Bayne,  Mary 
Ann  Freedom  Wilkinson. 

Midwives  Cautioned. 
The   following  midwive3  were  cautioned  by  the  Board 
after  charges  alleged  against  them  had  been  considered  : 
Kate  Martin,  Ann  Bobinson,  and  Katherine  Wraith. 


HAMPSTEA.D  GENEBAL  HOSPITAL. 
Proposed  Amalgamation  with  the  North-  West  London 
Hospital. 
Mr.    Alfred    Craskb,    (Secretary,   North -West    London 
Hospital)  writes :  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  when 
correcting    one    mistake    Dr.    E.    Collingwood    Andrews 
should  have  fallen  into  another.    Dr.  Andrews  assumes 
that  I  "  endeavour  to  prove  too  much"  by  my  "favour- 
able "  report  of  the  finances  of  the  North-West  London 
Hospital,  which,  he  writes,  is  a  "  curious  commentary  on 
the  closing  of  its  icards." 

Allow  me  to  state  my  Committee  has  closed  only  one  of 
the  three  wards,  and  this  was  done  early  in  the  year  (in 
view  of  the  proposed  amalgamation)  in  order  to  keep  the 
expenditure  well  within  the  bounds  of  the  estimated  in- 
come. Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  actual  income 
shows  that  the  precaution  was  unnecessary ;  but  my  Com- 
mittee has  erred  on  the  safe  side. 


ITttal  Jitatistits, 


ENGLISH  URBAN  MORTALITY  IN  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 
OF  1907. 
Tiik  vital  statistics  of  the  seveuty-slx  large  towns  dealt  with  in  the 
Registrar-General's  weekly  returns  are  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  During  the  three  months  ending  June  last  112,235 
births  were  registered  in  these  towns,  equal  to  an  annual  rato  of 
28.1  psr  1,000  of  the  population,  estimated  at  16,024.458  persons  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  ;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  the  rnles  were  29  5,  28  5,  aud  28.3  per  1.00J  respectively. 
Iu  London  the  birth-rate  last  quarter  was  26.7  per  1,000,  while  it 
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VITAL    STATISTICS. 


Be:t;»h  Hedicu.  JoCBVAft 


Analysis  of  the   Vital  Statistics  of  Seventy-six  of  the  Largest  English   Totans  during  the  Second  Quarter  of  190? 


London 
Croydon 
Willesden   - 
Hornsey 
Tottenham  - 
West  Ham  - 
East  Ham    • 
Leyton 

Walthamstow    - 
Hastings     - 
Brighton     - 
Portsmouth 
Bournemouth    - 
Southampton    - 
Reading 
Northampton    - 
Ipswich 

Great  Yarmouth 
Norwich     - 


Plymouth  - 

Devonport  - 

Bristol 

Hanley 

Burton-on-Trent 

Wolverhampton 

Walsall 

Handsworth 

West  Bronjwich 

Birmingham 

King's  Norton  - 

Smethwick 

Aston  Manor     - 

Coventry    - 

Leicester    - 

Grimsby 

Nottingham 

Derby  - 


Stockport   - 

Birkenhead 

Wallasey     - 

Liverpool  - 

Bootle  • 

St.  Helens  - 

Wigan  - 

Warrington 

Bolton 

Bury    - 

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham 

Rochdale    - 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Barrow-in-Furness 


Huddersfield     - 
Halifax       - 
Bradford    - 
Leeds  -       -       -       - 
Sheffield     - 
Rotherham 
York    ---       - 
Hull      - 

Middlesbrough 
Stockton-on-Tees     - 
West  Hartlepool 
Sunderland 
South  Shields    - 
Gateshead 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  - 
Tynemouth 
Newport  (Mon.) 
Cardiff 
Rhondda    - 
Merthyr  Tydfil 


Swansea 


4.76S.21S 
154,342 
149.192 
89,816 
122.793 
308.284 
136,421 
122.040 
126.397 
67.477 
129.023 
208.291 
69.246 
119.745 
80.311 
95.070 
72.825 
52,879 
119,191 


120,063 
79.959 

337,979 
67,174 
53.425 

102.016 
96.171 
65.929 
69.123 

553.155 
75.600 
66.467 
83.266 
77.626 

238.124 
70.574 

257.489 

125,774 


100.986 
118.553 
66,707 
746,144 
67.114 
92,476 
88,606 
70,269 
182,917 
58,901 
643.148 
236.670 
141.730 
87.999 
103.947 
134,980 
117,093 
61,635 


1.493 
535 

1.794 


94.814 

550 

110.138 

519 

290,323 

1,540 

470,268 

3.136 

455.553 

3,641 

62.412 

487 

84.730 

594 

266.762 

1.971 

101.783 

908 

52.909 

456 

75.473 

525 

156.029 

1,403 

113.460 

831 

125.783 

1,000 

272.969 

2.128 

54,683 

448 

75.555 

620 

lSV.oZO 

1.217 

130. 1 00 

1.282 

76.085 

694 

97,324 

810 

Annual  Rate  per 
1,000  Living. 


31,645      16,626  26.7 

1.083          432  28.1 

1,105          394  29.7 

427          170  19.1 

413  30.4 


1,039 
350 


2.859 
1,114 


1,110 
1,654 
1.948 


29.1 

26  9 
26.2 
28.5 

l:  ; 
21.0 

27  9 


27.3 
26.1 
27.1 


24.5 
26  8 
24.9 
32.0 
26.3 
26.9 
30.8 
25.6 
33.6 
29.5 
26.5 
.'0.5 
26.4 
37.1 
25.4 
30.4 
27.9 
271 


27.1 
32.3 
26.6 
32.7 
33.2 
34.5 
30.7 
35.7 
24.4 
23.4 
30.6 
31.6 
:'6.3 
24.7 
29.0 
26  2 
27.7 
28.2 


23.3 
18.9 
21.3 
26.7 
32.1 
31.3 


14.0 
11.2 
10.6 
7.6 
13.5 
14  ; 
10.3 
10a 
11.1 
13.5 
12.5 
16.7 
11.6 
11.9 
11.5 
12.1 
14.6 
13.6 
12.8 


13.2 
11.5 
12.5 
18.9 
10.9 
14.0 
14.0 
9.4 
15.8 
15.9 
10.5 
10.7 
11.2 
15.2 
10.8 
17.1 
17.9 
15.4 


17.7 
17.4 
13.0 
18  0 
14.1 
18.7 
2".l 
14.8 
19.9 
16.5 
17.8 
18.9 
19.8 
17.9 
18.3 


1.56 
0.82 
1.13 
0.97 
2.27 
2.21 
1.36 
2.13 
1.78 


0.06 
0.46 
1.15 
1X5 
0.J6 
0.76 
0  74 


0.52 
0.45 
0.54 
4.18 
0.38 
1.45 
1.88 
1.15 
2.03 
2.02 
1.C6 
0.84 
0.83 
0.72 
0.58 
2.16 
3.0D 
1.76 


0.92 
3  09 
0.93 
1.77 
0.72 
3.34 
2.81 
1.49 
4.82 
1.37 
1.73 
2.61 
1.61 
1  47 
1.01 
1.38 
1.29 
080 


0.9! 
0.40 
0.88 
0.74 
2.90 
■.'62 
0.28 


296 

14.7 

1.46 

97 

35  8 

21.9 

4.49 

114 

34  H 

16.9 

1.59 

2! 

27  9 

13.5 

1.34 

25 

36  1 

20.0 

2.53 

93 

29  4 

16.8 

1.07 

30 

31.9 

16.2 

1.63 

31  3 

14.7 

0.93 

63 

32.9 

17.4 

0.81 

11 

32.9 

14.4 

1.42 

27 

26  0 

13.3 

0.67 

31 

39.4 

14.4 

1.53 

50 

,«i(i 

17.0 

0.86 

16 

33.4 

16.3 

085 

21 

2,585 
1,928 


W 

5 

1 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

■< 

5 

«1 

4 

i: 

3 

\ 

3 

.'. 

4 

2 

2 

11 

42 

X 

4 

H 

2 

9 

4 

5 

4 

J 

8 

i 

29 

;. 

15 

3 

5 

7 

2 

5 
3 

5 
1 

1 
1 

/ 

2 

6         -  — 


1,858 
1,193 


4 
12 

103 
laO 

68 

2 

128 

7 

124 

3 

125 

5 

135 

4 

105 

82 


».] 
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averaged  28  7  in  the  seventy-fire  other  large  towns,  and  ranged  from 
18.1  iu  Hastings,  18  9  in  Halifax,  19.1  in  I  lorn -ey.  20.5  in  Bournemouth, 
21  0  in  Brighton.  21.2  in  Northampton,  and  21.3  in  Bradford,  to  35.7  iu 
Warrington,  35  8  iu  Middlesbrough.  35.1  in  Sunderland,  36.6  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil.  37.1  In  Coventry,  and  39.4  in  Rhondda. 

Durii  g  the  quarter  under  notice  59.609  deaths  were  registered  in 
these  towns,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  14  9 per  1,000,  the  rates  having 
been  15  3.  14.7.  and  14.9  per  1,000  respectively  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality last  quarter  was  equal  to  11  0  per  1.000.  while  it  averaged  15  3  in 
the  seventy-five  other  Jarge  towns,  among  which  the  death  rates 
ranged  from  7.6  in  Hornsey,  9.4  in  Handsworth  citaffs),  10.3  in  East 
Ham.  10.5  in  Kings  Norton.  10  6  in  Willesden.  and  10  7  in  Smethwiek, 
to  19.5  m  Preston.  19.8  in  Oldham.  19.9  in  Boltou,  20  0  iu  Sunderland, 
20.1  in  Wigan,  and  21.9  in  Middlesbrough. 

The  59.609  deaths  from  all  causes  111  the  seventy-six  towns  last 
quarter  included  6,307  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  :  of  these,  2  resulted  from  small-pox.  8,58b  from  measles,  475 
iroin  scarlet  fever,  570  from  diphtheria,  1  868  from  whooping-cough 
228  from  "fever"  (principally  enteric),  and  579  from  diarrhoea. 
The  death-rate  from  these  epidemic  diseases  was  1.58  per  10.0  in 
the  quarter  under  notice,  against  1.73,  1.41,  and  1  45  in  the  second 
quarters  of  the  three  preceding  years.  Iu  London  the  rate  last 
quarter  from  these  diseases  was  1.56  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  1.69 
in  the  seveuty  live  oilier  large  towns,  and  ranged  from  0  06  iu  Bourne 
mouth,  0.28  in  York,  0.38  in  Burtou-oii-Trenl,'0.40  in  Halifax,  0  45  in 
uevonport,  0  45  iu  Southampton,  and  0  48  in  Hastings  to  3  09  in 
Birkenhead,  3  12  in  Portsmouth,  3.34  iu  St.  Helens.  4  18  in  Hanley 
4  49  in  Middlesbrough,  and  4.82  iu  Bolton.  The  2.5S5  deaths  from 
measles  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0.65  per  1  0C0  :  in  London  the 
death-rate  irom  this  disease  was  0  55  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  0  69 
iu  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns,  the  highest  rates  heiug  recorded 
in  Portsmouth.  Hanley.  Nottingham.  Birkenhead,  Bolton.  Sheffield, 
and  Middlesbrough.  The  475  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  cor- 
responded to  au  annual  rate  01  0  12  per  1.000  :  in  London  the  rate  was 
also  0  12;  among  the  seventy-live  other  large  towns  it  was  highest  in 
west  Bromwich.  Leicester,  Grimshv.  Liverpool.  Bootle,  Warrington 
Salford,  and  Sheffield.  The  570  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  equal  to 
0.14  per  1,003  :  in  Loudon  the  mortality  from  this  disease  was  at  the  rate 
01  0.13  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  0  15  in  the  seventy-five  other  large 
towns,  among  which  the  highest  rates  occurred  iu  Leyton,  Waltham- 
^'ow' R<-;adln>-'.  U:luleV.  Wolverhampton,  Koehdale,  and  Sunderland, 
the  l,bo8  latal  cases  01  whooping-cough  save  an  annual  rate  of  0  47  per 
1-000  :  iu  London  the  rate  was  0.D7  per  1.000,  while  in  the  other  laoge 
tewns  it  averaged  0.42.  and  showed  the  greatest  excess  in  Tottenham. 
West  Ham  '.nio-liy,  St.  Helens,  Wigan.  salford.  Preston,  and  Stockton 
on-Tees.  The  22S  deaths  referred  to  different  forms  of  "fever"  were 
equal  to  a  rate  of  0  06  per  1,000;  iu  London  the  fever  death-rate  was 
O.On  per  1.000  ;  it  averaged  0.07  iu  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns, 
anion-  wnieh  the  mortality  from  this  cause  was  greatest  in  Ports- 
mouth. Burtou-on-Treut,  Walsall,  Grimsby.  St.  Helens.  Wigau  Roch- 
dale. Barrow-iu-Furness,  and  Hudderstie'ld.  The  579  fatal  rases  of 
diarrhoea  corresponded  to  an  annual  rate  of  0.14  per  1  000  -  in  London 
the  rate  was  0.16  per  1.000,  while  iu  the  other  large  towus  it  aver.i -efi 
0  14  and  was  highest  in  Wolverhampton,  Coventry,  St.  Heleiis, 
Oldham.  Middlesbrough,  Rhondda,  aud  Merthyr  Tydfil.  The  2 
deaths  from  small-pox  belonged  respectively  to  Southampton  and 
Car  din. 

Iuiaut  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
children  under  1  year  of  age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  110  per 
1,000:  in  the  second  quarters  of  the  three  preceding  years  the  rates 
had  been  120,  112,  aud  108  per  1,000.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  last  quarter  was  101  per  1  000;  among  the  other  towns  it 
ranged  from  40  in  Burton-on-Trent,54  iu  Bournemouth.  65  in  Reading 
and  68  iu  Stockton-ou-Tee:;,  to  142  iu  Burnley,  143  iu  Oldham  146  in 
Grimsby,  149  in  Hanley,  150  in  Middlesbrough,  155  in  St.  Helens,  167  in 
Bolton,  and  181  in  Wigau. 

The  causes  of  558,  or  0  9  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the 
seventy-six  towus  last  quarter  were  not  certified  either  by  a  regis- 
tered medical  practitioner  orby  acoroner.  All  the  causes  of  death  were 
duly  certified  in  Croydon,  Totcenham,  West  Ham,  Cardiff  South- 
ampton, pijmouth,  Sto  ■kport.  and  in  nine  other  smaller  towns  ;  the 
ugliest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  3.6  in  Barrow-in- 
1'urness,  4.1  in  Burton-ou-Trent.  iu  Sunderland,  and  in  Gateshead. 
5.0  in  \\  arnngton,  and  5.1  in  South  Shields. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towus,  including  Loudou,  8,160 
births  and  3.814  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last.  July  20th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  winch  had  been  12.5  aud  12.3  per  1,000  iu  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  rose  again  to  12.4  per  1.000  last  week.  The  rates  iu  the  several 
towns  ranged  from  4.5  in  Heading,  4.9  in  Burton-on-Trent,  5.7  in  East 
Ham,  5.9  in  Willcsdeu,  6  2  iu  Hastings.  6.8  in  York  and  7  2  in  Ipswich 
i?  il?  lS  Hanle^  l?-2  iu  Rochdale,  17.7  in  Liverpool,  18.5  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil.  20.1  in  Walsall,  aud  210  in  Middlesbrough.  In  London  the 
rate  ot  mortality  was  11.8  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  12.7  per  1  000  in 
the  seventy-five  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal infectious  diseases  averaged  1.3  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six 
towns ;  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.5  per  i.,000, 
while  amoug  the  sevcuty-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rates 
from  the  priucipal  infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3  1  iu 
Blackburn,  3  3  in  Cardiff.  3  9  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  4.1  iu  Middlesbrough 
5.4  in  Derby,  and  6.0  iu  Walsall.  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of 
1.1  in  Bolton,  1  2  iu  Wigan  and  111  Gateshead,  1  5  in  Blackburn.  3  1  in 
Cardiff  3.9  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  4.1  ,,  Derby,  aud  5  4  in  WalsiJl 
s.-.irh  t  fever  of  1  5  in  West  Bromwich  diphtheria  of  1  3in  Norwich 
whooping-cough  of  1.1  in  Salford  and  in  Huddersfield,  1  2  iu  Wigau, 
and  1.6  in  Brighton:  and  diarrhoea  of  1.2  iu  Walthamstow,  1  7  in 
Harrow  in-Furness,  and  2.0  111  Middlesbrough.  The  mortality  from 
•fever    showed  no  marked  exces     In  any  01  the  large  towns,  and 

aiai  ease  of  small  po\  was  registered  during  the  week.     The 

lumber  pi  cartel  fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metro- 
politan \-yl  Ho  pifals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital  at  the 
end  of  the  weel  1  £387,  against  3,022,  3,193,  and  3,276  al  the  end  of 
""'  three  |,, ■,  mini"  weeks  ,5/0  neu  111  -c-  were  admitted  during  the 
week,  against  422.  504,  and  493  in  the  three  preccdiue  weeks. 


HE  U  Til   OF  SCOTTISH   TOWNS. 

ODBINO  tllC  Wee     nniii-  Sal  urilav  last,    .lull      n|.h,    MO    I  .ill  lis   a  lid  .518 

death  wereregi  tered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  to  wds.  The 
annualrateol  mortality  In  these  towns, which  had  been  15.0.14.5. 
ami  i  .  ,  per  L.000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  rose  again  to  14.9  per 
1,000  last  week,  and  was  2.5  per  1,000  above  the  mean   rate   during  the 

j""''1':' '   " -..-  eniv    i  x  large.  English   towns.     Among  these 

Scottish  towns  the  death  rales  ranged  in. m   MB   iu  Aberdeen    and  11  2 


in  Leith  to  17.6  in  Dundee  aud  18  0  in  Perth.  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  iuteetious  diseases  averaged  1  8  per  1.000,  the  highest 
rates  being  recorded  in  Paisley  and  Leith.  Tin-  261  deaths  registered 
in  Glasgow  included  6  which  were  referred  to  measles.  9  to  whooping- 
cough,  2  to  "fever."  7  to  diarrhoea,  and 7  to  oerebro-spinal meningitis. 
Five  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough.  4  of  diarrhoea,  aud  3  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ;  2  of  whoopiug 
cough  aod  4  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee;  2  of  whooping-cough  and  2  of 
diarrhoea  in  Pais'ev:  3  of  whooping-cough  iu  Leith;  aud  2  of 
diarrhoea  iu  Greenock. 

HE  M.TH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
DtTBING  the  week  endiug  Saturday,  July  13th,  416  births  and  318 
deaths  were  registered  iu  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
487  births  and  332  deaths  iu  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  14  7.  16.3.  aud  15.2  per  1,000  iu  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  16.6  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  uotiee, 
this  figure  beiug  4  3  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  rate  in  the 
Feventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  15.0  in  Limerick  »nd  15  6  in  Waterlord  to  17.2  in  London- 
derry aud  21.0  in  Dublin.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  0  8  per  1.C00,  or  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding period,  the  highest  figure— 1.9 -being  equally  recorded  in 
Dubliu  and  Wa.terford,  while  Limerick  and  Londonderry  registered 
no  deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  included 
8  returned  as  cerebrospinal  fever  and  2  as  eerebro-spiual  meningitis. 
The  figures  m  Dublin  relating  to  eerebro-spiual  fever  for  the  past 
four  weeks  have  been  2,  2,  0,  2. 


Itabal  att&  JEilttarj)  Jtppmtrtnrotts 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Fleet  Suroeon  T.  E.  H.  Williams  has  beeu  placed  on  the  retired 
list  at  his  own  request,  with  the  rank  of  retired  Deputy  Inspector- 
General.  Julv  12th.  His  commissions  arc  dated  :  Surgeon,  Sep- 
tember 30th.  1876:  Staff  Surgeon,  September  30th,  1888;  Fleet  Surgeon, 
November  19th,  1893. 

The  followiue  appointments  have  beeu  made  at  the  Admiralty: 
Joseph  A.  Moos,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  July  17th  : 
Walter  G.  Axi  ord.  Fleet  Surgeou,  to  the  Magnificent.  July  17th  ; 
Hubert  W  a.  Burke,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Wildfire,  aud  lor 
Sheerness  Yard,  July  26th. 

I  K  Hermon,  M.u..  civil  practitioner,  has  been  appointed  Surgeou 
and  Ageut  at  Eyemouth  aud  Burumouth,  July  15th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutknan t-Colonel  E.  O.  Milward  is  placed  on  retired  pay, 
July  24th.  He  was  appointed  Surgeou,  July  31st,  1880  ;  Surgeon 
Major.  July  31st  1892:  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  31st,  1900.  He 
served  in  the  South  African  war  iu  1899-1902,  aud  was  present  at  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith,  including  the  action  at  Colenso  ;  he  was  in  the 
actions  at  Spiou  Kop,  Vaal  Kranz,  on  the  Tugela  llcglits.  and  at 
Pieter'sHill :  he  was  also  in  operations  in  Natal,  including  the  action 
at  Laiug's  Nek  ;  he  was  afterwards  Principal  Medical  Officer.  Eastern 
Mobile  Force,  being  in  operations  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orauge  River 
Colony:  he  was  several  times  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  has 
received  the  Queen's  medal  with  six  clasps  and  the  King's  medal  with 
two  clasps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Joseph  Fayree,  Bart .  M.D..  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  Royal  Military  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Medical  Charge  of  the  Union  Jack  Club. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
sihceon-Lieutenant  H.   G.   Smeeth,  M.D  .  to  be  Surgeou-Captaiu, 
July  6th. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants  are  confirmed  iu  that  rank  :  C.  V. 
Nicoll,  J.  F.  Murphy,  S.  K.  Adams,  M.B.,  M.  R.  Taylor,  M.B. 


INDIAN  MEDIC  iL  SERVICE. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Reilly  (Madras)  is  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service,  from  July  18th.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  surgeon. 
April  1st,  1882,  and  became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  April  1st,  1902.  He 
served  with  the  Burmese  Expedition  in  1836-9,  receiving  a  medal  with 
two  clasps. 

Major  W.  E.  Scott-Mom  riefi  ,  M.B.  (Bengal),  is  posted  as  Agency 
Surgeon  in  Kotaaud  Jhalawar. 

Major  R.  C.  Macwatt.  M.B.  (Bengal),  is  posted  as  Residency  Surgeon 
in  the  Western  States  of  Rajpootana. 

The  Gazelle  of  India  announces  that  Surgeon-General  G  Bomiohd, 
CLE..  M.D.  (Bengal),  has  been  granted  privilege  leave  lor  three 
mouths  from  June  25th.  Colonel  D.  Wilkie,  M.B.  (Bengal),  Inspector- 
General  of  Civil  Hospitals.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  is  appointed 
to  officiate  as  Director-General,  Indian  Medical  Service. 


IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY. 
Surheon-Major  and  Honorary  Suio.eon-I.ieutenant-Colonei.  D. 
Harhisson.  Lancashire  Hussars,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel, 
June  9th,  1906  :  he  is  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  Surgeon-Colonel, 
June  20th,  1907,  and  resigns  his  commission,  retaining  his  rank  and 
uniform.  June  21st.  1907. 

Rouert  B.  Purves,  M.B.,  F  R  C.S  Ediu.  (late  Surceon-Captaiu.  1st 
Edinburgh  (City)).  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  (Volunteers),  to  be  Sur- 
geou-Licutenaut  (extra)  in  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  May  14th. 


ROYAL   GARRISON   ARTILLERY    (VOLUNTEERS). 
Harold  g.  Adams  (formerly  Lieutenant)  to  be  Burgeon-Lieul 
(supernumerary)  in  the  1st  Devonshire  Regiment,  underthecond 
of  paragraph  56,  Volunteer  Regulations,  June  1st. 

sur-e.in  Major  and    Honorary  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fox,  3rd  Lancashire  Regiment,  resigns  his  commission,  retaiuii 
rank  and  uniform,  June  6th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  P,  W.  Bailey,  6th  Lancashire  Regiment, 
Surgeon  Captain,  June  12th. 

wn  i  law  g    Pouter  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  In  the  1st  Midlo 
Regiment,  June  17th. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
Herbert  g,  Harris  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  Hampshire  Regiment,  June  1st. 


to  be 
thian 
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VACANCIES    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


Pebcv  G  M'Relhue  (late  Surgeon-Lieutenant)  to  be  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Prince  Alberts  1  Somerset- 
-hire)  Light  Infantry,  June  4th. 

Surgeon-Captain  J.  £.  H.  Da  vies,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Roval 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  resigns  his  commission.  June  14th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  K.  M.  Parti  hy,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  resigns  his  commission, 
June  15th. 

Surgeon-Lieuten»nt  C.  R.  White.  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Welsh 
Regiment,  to  be  Bnrgeon-Captain,  June  12th. 

Surgeon-Captain  J.  A.  K.  Ressmw.  M.D.,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion 
the  Manchester  Regiment  resigns  his  commission.  May  24th:  he  is 
appointed  Captain  in  the  same  regiment.  Ma\  24th. 

ALEXANDRE  Macphail  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  5th  (Glas- 
gow Highland)  Volunteer  Battalion  the   Highland  Light   Inl 
June  14th. 

Burgeon-Major  G.  H.  Darwin-,  M.D..  retired,  to  be  Surgeon-Major. 
2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Manchester  Regiment.  October  30th.  1906. 


CHANGES  OF  STATIONS. 
The  following  changes  of  -tations  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Cores  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
outing  June,  1907  : 

FROM.  TO. 

Lieut-Col    II    J.  Wyatt Curragh         ...    Dublin. 

R.  G.  Hanlev,  MB.         ...    Londonderry.. 

,,  C.  S.  Sparkes         Aldershot      ...    Deepeut. 

Major  C  J.  Healy,  «i. B Dublin Glen    I  m  a  al 

Camp. 
Captain  H.  L  W.  Norrineton  ...    Manchester    ..    Warrington. 

W.    H.    S.    Nickerson,   V.C  . 

M  B —  Dublin. 

„       A.  R.  O'Flaheity         Hounslow      ...    Woolwich. 

D.  E.  Curiae       Secunderabad.    Bellary 

R.  A.  Cunningham,  MB.    ...    Gosport         ...    Wool  Camti. 

«.  G.  Delap,  1>  S.O London  Dist. ..    Millbatik. 

II.  Simson  „  „ 

W.  J.  P.  Adye  Curran  ...    Tidworth       ...    Buliord. 

„       F.  P.  Lauder  Edinburgh    ...    stobs. 

K.  T.  Brown.  M.D Loudon  ...    Colchester. 

„        F.A.Stephens Edinburgh    ...    Avr. 

A.  C  Dutfey,  M  D Rosses     Point 

Camp. 

J   C    Kennedy,  M  B London  Dint...    M1i1Ua.uk. 

A.H.  McN  Mitchell Warrinfeton  ...    Trawsfvovdd 

F.  W.  Lambelle.  M.B Piershill        ...    Blair  Athol. 

,,       E.  V.  Aylen         Portsmouth  ...    Gosport. 

D.  J.  K.  O'Donoithue Dublin Curragh. 

C.  W.  Holdcn     Bulford  ...    Tidworth. 

P.  J.  Hanartu     Pretoria         ...    Standi  1 

X.  J.  Wright       Rangoon        ...    Mavmyo. 

Lieut  E.  G.  Anthonisz Bangalore      ...    Wellington. 

„      C.  J.  Wyatt.  M.B Cunagh         ...    Straits    Settle- 

meuts. 

.,     T.  S.  Blackwell     Bangalore      ...    Secuud.nbad. 

..      F.  D.  G.  Howell    Gosport  ...    Lodmoor  C  p. 

J.  W  L  Scott        Nctley Filleigh  Camp. 

.,     W.  C.  Smales         Bultord  ...    Tidworth 

A.  II.  Bond Gosport  ...    Wills-worthy 

Camp. 

..     T   W.  O.  Sexton Dublin Curragh. 

..      W.  H.  Forsyth,  M.B Netlev Groone  Camp. 

„     E  J.  Ulliot,  M.B ...    Rolle=ton  C'p. 

,.     O.  C.  P-  Cooke       Dev.mport     ...    Plymouth. 

,.      D.  Coutts.  M.B Netley Honiton  C'mp. 

..     F.  L.  Bradish        Fermoy         ...    Cork. 

J.  A  Bennett.  M.B Portsmouth  ...     Henzance. 

.,     W.  F.  M.  Loughnan        Netley Copythorne 

Common  C'mp. 

..     W.  T  Browne        Waterford      ...    Queenstown 

.,     J.  J  O'Keeffe,  MB Hilsea  ...  Portsmouth. 

,.     R.C.  ualgey  ...  ...    Bultord  Tidworth. 

Lieutenant  H.  E.  Gotelee,  appointed  on  probation.  January  30th, 
1906,  is  stationed  at  Aldershot. 

The  undermentioned,  appointed  on  probation,  July  30th.  1906,  are 
posted  to  the  stations  cited :  J.  II.  Spencer.  M.B ,  Eastern 
Command;  B.  Johnson,  Dublin:  W.  E.  C.  Lunn,  M.B,  Scottish 
Command. 

The  following,  appointed  on  probation.  January  28th.  1907,  are  now 
stationed  :  A.  D.  Fraser,  M.B  ,  Netley  :  M.  P.  Leahy,  M.B.,  Dublin  : 
F.  T.  Turner,  Netley ;  A.  Fortescue.  M.B..  Scottish  Command:  H.  G. 
Gibson,  Eastern  Command  ;  J.  L.  Wood.  Scottish  Command  :  S.  Field, 
Aldershot;  R  D.  O'Connor.  Southern  Command:  I).  F.  Macketzie, 
MB,  Netley;  J.  E.  M.  Boyd,  London  :  G.  Carlisle,  Southern  Command  ; 
E.  M.  Middleton,  Eastern  Command;  O.  R.  McEwen,  Northern  Com- 
mand: J.  H.  Gurlev,  Eastern  Command;  F.  H.  M.  Chapman,  Netlev  ; 
A.  C.  Elliott.  M.B. ,  Dublin;  J.  du  P.  Langrishe.  MB..  Western  Com- 
mand: W.  G.  Aviss.  Northern  Command  :  W.  B.  Purdon,  M.B.,  Aider- 
shot:  H.  M.  J.  Perry.  Dublin:  J.  C.  Hart.  M.B.,  Alder-hot.  M.  0 
Wilson,  M.B.,  Dublin  :  T.  H.  Scott.  M.B  .  Northern  Command :  L.  A.  A. 
Andrews,  G.  F.  Rudkin,  V.  T.  Carruthers.  M.B.,  and  H.  W.  Fare 
brother,  Western  Command  :  F.  Casement.  M.B  ,  Dublin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R  Anderson,  retired  pay.  has  relinquished  the 
medical  charge  of  troops  at  Bury  St.  Ednnnds. 

Captain  J.  H.  P.  Graham,  R.A.M.C.  1  Militia),  retired  pay,  has  relin- 
quished the  medical  charge  of  troops  at  Brecon. 

Major  C.  W.  Allport.  Mi).,  retired  pay,  has  been  placed  in  medical 
charge  of  troops  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

Uarattms    anft  ^pprmttmtttts. 

This  list  or  vacancies  to  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BOLINGBRO  £E  HOSPITAL,  Wandsworth,  S.W. -Assistant  Surgeon. 
BRADFORD     CHILDREN'S     HOSPITAL  — House-Surgeon     (Male). 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BRADFORD    POOR  LAW    UNION.  —  Resident    Assistant    Medical 

Officer  for  Hospital  and  Workhouse.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 


rTON    AM'    HOVE    HOSPITAL     FOB    WOMEN.  —  House- 
Burgeon.    Salary.  £80  per  annum. 
CAMBB1DGESIIIRE.   Etc.,    ASYLUM.   Fulborn— Second  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE     INFIRMARY -Resident    Medical    Officer. 

Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
CITY   OF   LONDON    HOSPITAL    FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Victoria  Park,  E.    Houae-Physician  imale).    Salary  at  the  rate  of 

£50  per  annum. 
DERBY  :  COUNTY  ASYLUM.  Mickleover.— Junior  Assistant  Medical 

Officer    Male'.    Salary,  £120  per  annum,  rising  to  £150. 
DEVONPORT:    ROYAL   ALBERT    HOSPITAL.  -  Resident  Medical 

Officer     Salary.  £1C0  per  annum. 
EGYPTIAN   MINISTRY   OF   EDUCATION.— Assistant   to   the    Pro 

Salarv.  £1:32)  per  annum 
EGYPTIAN    PUBLIC    HEALTH     DEPARTM  ENT.-Sub-inspector    of 

Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 
FIFE    DISTRICT    ASYLUM.    Cupar.— Junior     Assistant     Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
GLOUCESTER  :  GENERALINFIRMARY— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  ChlLDRltN.  Great  Ormond  Street.  W.C.— (1) 

House-Physician ;    (2)    House-S.irgeon ;    (3)    Assistant    Casualty 

Officer. 
HULL   ROYAL    INFIRMARY.— Casualty   House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£50  per  annum. 
IPSWICH  :    EAST    SUFFOLK    AND    IPSWICH    HOSPITAL— Third 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £50  per  annum 
KLNGU3SIE:    GRAMPIAN  SANATORIUM  FOR  TUBER^UL03IS.- 

Male  Resident  Physician.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
LANCASTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— House-Surgeon.      Salary,  £1C0 

per  annum. 
LINCOLN     COUNTY    HOSPITAL— Junior    Male     House-Surgeon. 

Honorarium,  £30  for  six  months. 
LIVERPOOL:    ROYAL  SOUTHERN    HOSPITAL— Resident  Patho- 
logist and  Registrar.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
LOUGHBOROUGH    AND    DISTRICT    GENERAL    HOSPITAL   AMD 

DISPENSARY.— Resident     House-Surgeon.       Salaiy.    £100    per 

annum. 
NORWICH:    JENNY'  LIN D   INFIRMARY   FOR  CHILDREN.— Lady 

Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £50  per  annum. 
NORWICH:      NORFOLK     AND     NORWICH     HOSPITAL.— Housc- 

Surgeo:.  (Male).    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
PAISLEY  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
PERTH    ROYAL    INFIRMARY. -House-Surgeon.     Salary,    £C0    per 

annum. 
PI.  AI3TOW  FEVER  HOSPITAL.  E. -Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

Salaiy  at  tne  rate  of  £100  per  annum. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL 

— House-Physician.    Salary,  £50. 
•  iUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,    Marylebnne   Road. 

NW— Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary  at  the  rate  01 

£50  per  annum. 
SAL'  1  IRt)  ROYAL  HOSPITAL.— Junior  House-Surgeon.     Salary  al 

the  rate  of  £.0  per  annum. 
SOUT 1 1  PORT  INFIRMARY— (T)  Resident    Senior    House  Surgeon  ■ 

(2)  Junior  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon.     Salary,  £tO  and  £70  per 

annum  respectively. 
STOCKPORT  IN'FIRMARY.-(l)Honse-Surgeon     (2)  Assistant  House 

and  visiting  Surgeon.     Salary,  £100  and  £80  per  annum  respec 

tivcly. 
SUNDERLAND  INFIRMARY.-(1>  House-Physician  and  Pathologist 

(2)  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum  each. 
TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.     Salary 

£100  per  annum. 
TEIGNMOUTH    HOSPITAL.  —  House  Surgeon.       Salary,    £70    per 

annum. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,— Rogers  Prize  of  £100. 
WALSALL    AND   DISTRICT    HOSPITAL— Junior   House-Surgeon 

Salary.  £50  per  annum. 
WESTERN    GENERAL    DISPENSARY,    Marylebone    Road.    N  W  - 

Honorary  Anaesthetis  . 
WHITEHAVEN  AND  WE3T  CUMBERLAND  INFIRMARY.-Resideni 

House-Surgeon.    Salary.  £120  per  annum. 
YORK  DISPENSARY.  -Resident  Medical  Officer.     Salary.  £120  per 

annum. 
ZANZIBAR    GOVERNMENT.— Bacteriologist.       Salary,     £300     per 

annum,  rising  to  £400. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY     SURGEON.  -  The.     Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories   announces    a   vacancy   at   Market    Harborough    (co 

Leicester). 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Bennett,  T..  MB..  Ch.B.Glasg..  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Knaresborough  District,  co.  York. 
Benthall.  Albert.  F  R.C.P.Edin..  M  R.C.S.Eug.  etc  .  Medical  Referee 

under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  1906  to  Circuits  Nos 

40   and   42    including   the  Bow.    Shoreditcli,    Bloomsbury    and 

Whitechapel  County  Court  Districts. 
BONNET,  Victor,  B.Sc.M.S  .  M.D.Lood..  P.R.C.8  ,M  R.C.P..  Humerian 

Professor  at  the  Royal  College  01  Surgeons. 
Boycott.  A.  E..  MA  ,  M.D  .  B.Sc  Oxon..  Gordon  Lecturer  on  Patho- 
logy in  the  Medical  School  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
Buchanan.   Angus,   MB.,  Ch.B  ,  House-Surgeon,  Edinburgh   Roval 

Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial  Hospital. 
Clabe,  S..  L.R.C.P.andS  Irel., District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Royston 

Union. 
Coates,  F.  A..  M.R.C.S..L.R.C  P..  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Whitchurch  District,  co.  Kant-. 
Cope.  V.  Zachary.  B.A  .  M.D..  BSLond.  Resident  Medical  Officer 

to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  Endell  Street.  W. 
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Hunt.    A.   D..    M.D.L'pool.    District    Medical  Officer  of  the  Derby 

Union. 
Johnson.   James,  L.R.C.P.andS  Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  Blackpool  and  District,  co.  Lancashire. 
Jones,    John    Arnold,    M  B„    Ch. B.Vict.,   F.R.C.S  Edin  ,   Honorary 

Assistant   Aural    Surgeon     to    the    Manchester    Eye   and    Ear 

Hospital. 
Kerb.  Harold.   M  D..  Ch.B.Edin..  D.P.H  Camb.,  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  tor  the  City  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Leslie,    VV.   Murray.   M.D.,  F.R.C.S. E..  Medical  Referee  under  the 

new  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  the  City  of  London. 
Lewis.  W.  J..  L.R.C  P.and  S.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  Pontardawe  Rural  District. 
i.oiHRANE.  Frank  J..   M.D.Glas..  Ch  B„  Honorary  Gynaecologist  to 

the  Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary. 
McEwan,  Peter,  MA..  M.B.,  Ch  B.,  F.R.C  S.Edin.,  Resident  Surgical 

Officer  to  the  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary. 
Meaden,  C.  M.D.Durh.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Worcester 

Union. 
Nelson.  W.  E.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  the  Benleyin-Ardeu  District,  co.  Warwick. 
Pearse.T.  F..M.D..  F.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.P  .  D.P.H. .  Health  Officer  to  the 

Corporation  of  Calcutta. 
Robbs,  Charles  H.  D.,  B.A.Oxon..  M.B  Lond.,  Surgeon  to  Borough 

Police,  Grantham,  and  Certifying    Factory  Surgeon,  Grantham 

District. 
Sutherland.  D.  P  ,  II. B  ,  B  S.Lond.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the 

Fishpool  Workhouse  of  the  Bolton  Union. 
Tannahill,    W.  B.  MB..  Ch.B.,    House-Surgeon,  Edinburgh  Royal 

Maternity  and  Simpson  Memorial  Hospital. 
Unlet.  W.  E.  F,  M.D.Durh.,  B.S  ,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

the  Whitby  District,  co.  York. 
Watson.  C.  Gordon,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgical  Registrar.  St.  Bartholomew's 

Hospital,  EC. 
Williams,  J.  Attridge.  MB.,  R.U.I.,  Clinical  Assistant,  Hospital  for 

Skin  and  Urinary  Diseases,  Birmingham. 
Guy's    Hospital.— The   following   appointments   have   been   sanc- 
tioned : 

Consulting  Dental  Surgeon  :  F.  Newland-Pedley,  F  R.C.S.,  L  D.S. 

Dental  Surgeon  :  H.   L.    Pillin,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.  ;    M.   F.   Hopson. 

Bacteriologist  :  J.  W.  H.  Eyre,  M.D  .  M.S.Durh.,  D.P.H.Camb. 
Physician  to  Electrical    Department  :   A.   F.  Hertz,  M.B.,  B.Ch. 

Oxon. 
Surgeon    to    Actino  therapeutic     Department:    C.     E.    Iredell, 

M  B.Lond..  M.R.C  S..  L.R.C.P. 
Medical  Radiographer  :  A.  C.  JordaD,  M.D  .  B.C. Camb. 
Surgical  Radiographer  :  C.  J.  Morton,  M.D.,  CM  Edin. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


IMIHK.IMUIAII       ««>1  ItslK     AMI     LECTURES. 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week :— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics.  X  Rays,  2,30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 


tions. 2  pm.  and  Wednesday  and  Satin-day  10  a.m.  : 
Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  am  :  Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, 2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  Women. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  Jot  inserting  advertisements  ot  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
New  colt. —July  16th.  at  42.  Catharine  Street,  Liverpool,  the  wife  of 

George  Palmerston  Newbolt,  F.R  C  S  .  of  a  daughter. 
Snape.— On  July  13th,  at  Barr  Hill,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  the  wife 

of  Dr.  Harold  Snape,  of  a  daughter. 
Watson.— On  July  10th,  at  3,  Queen  Street,  Wellingborough,  the  wife 
of  W.Tvens  Watson,  M.H. Lond..  M.R.C. S.Eug.,  of  a  daughter. 


BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 


An    Alia-   ni    Illustrations  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Bureery,  and  Path- 
ology.   Compiled  for  the  New  Sydenham   Society.     Fasciculus 
XXVI..  XXV  oi  the  Clinical  Atlas.    Eczema,   Lichen,  and  TiDea, 
Gout  Tophi,  Darier's  Dermatosis,   etc.    London:    H.  K.   Lewis. 
1907.    1  guinea. 
London  Health  Resorts  Development  Association.    1907  : 
Dunbar:    North   Berwick:    and  Inverness.    Edited  by  G.  W.  May. 
Free  on  application  to  Town  Clerks. 
London  :  II.  K.  Lewis.    1907  : 
What  to  Do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning.    By  W.  Murrell.  M.D.,  F.R  C  P. 

Tenth  edition.    3s.  6d. 
Po-t-graduate  Clinical  Studies  for  the  General  Practitioner,    Bv 
H.  H.  Scott,  M.B  Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.RC.P.    First  series     8s. 
Die  chrouisclie  progressive  Sehwerhorigkeit     Hire  Erkenntnis  mid 
Behandluug.     Von   Dr.    A.   Lucae.    Berlin  :    J.    Springer.    1907. 
M.18. 
London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill.    1907  : 
Practical  Physiological  Chemistry.  By  P.  B.  Hawk.  M.S.,  Ph.D.   16s. 
Foods  and  their  Adulteration.    By  H.  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  Ph.D.    21s. 
Die  hygicnisehe-diatetisehe  Behandlung  der  Syphiliskrankeu.    Von 

Dr.  J.  Miiller.    Berlin  :  A.  Hirschwald.    1907.    M.3. 
London,  Rebman  Limited.    1907  : 
Hygiene  of  the  Lung  in  Ileal t.li  and  Disease.    By  Professor  Dr.  L. 
von  Schlatter.  Translated  by  II.  W.  Arrnit,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  2s. 
Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Client.    By  C.  Beck,  M.D.    20s. 
The  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  R  W.  Wilcox,  M. A.,  M  D,  LL.D.  24s. 
Manual  ol   Surgery.    By  A.  Thomson,  F  R  C.S.Edin.,  and  A.  Miles, 
F.R  C.S  Edin.      Vol.    II,     Regional    Surgery.      Second   Edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Young  J.  Pentland.    1907.    2  vols,  21s. 
Voice  Production  in  Singing  and  Speaking  based  on  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples.   By  W.  Mills.  M.A  ,  M  I) .  F.R.C.S.    London  :  J.  Curweu 
and  Sons,  Limited.    7s.  6d. 
Through  Jamaica  with  a  Kodak.    By  A.  Leader.     Bristol  :  J.  Wright 
and  Co. :  and  London  :  Simpkin  Marshall.    1907.    6s. 


CALENDAR    OP    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


JULY. 

THE     ANNUAL    MEETING     AT     EXETER. 

f Annual   General    Meeting,    Eoyal 
|      Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  9.30  a.m. 
27  SATURDAY ...  Jt  Annual    Representative   Meeting, 
immediately     after     the      Annual 
\     General  Meeting. 


28  >>unuap 

29  MONDAY 


30  TUESDAY 


f  Annual     Representative   Meeting, 
,..  \     Royal      Public      Rooms,     Exeter, 
[     9.30  a.m. 

/Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
I     9.30  a.m.  (if  required). 
|  Adjourned  General  and  Representative 
j      Meetings ;    induction  of   President, 
'••i      2.30  p.m. 

President's  Address,  8.30  p.m. 
Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
struments, 9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

/Annual    Representative    Meeting, 
I      3.15  p.m.  (if  required). 

*i   wwnuwsniV  J  Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

31   WliDJNrLBDAY.  ■{  Address  in  Medicine,  2  30  p.m. 

|  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
\.     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


AUGUST. 

/'Sectional  Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
1  Address  in  Surgery,  2.30  p.m. 
1  THURSDAY...  «  Annual  Dinner,  7.30  p.m. 

|  Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
i     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


2  FRIDAY 

3  SATURDAY... 

4  JhratWB 

5  MONDAY      ... 

6  TUESDAY     ... 

7  WEDNESDAY 

8  THURSDAY... 

9  FRIDAY 

10  SATURDAY... 

11  £ttntlap 

12  MONDAY     ... 

13  TUESDAY    ... 


f  Sectional   Meetings,  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Exhibition  of  Foods,  Drugs,  and  In- 
l     struments,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Excursions. 


Sottte -Eastern  of  Ireland  Brarch, 
New  Rons,  4  50  p.m. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


Brtttsi)  iftcbtcal  Hsso nation 


EXETER,     1907. 


ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING. 

First  General  Meeting,  Saturday,  July  27th. 
The  Annual  General    Meeting    of    the    Association  was 
opened  at  the  Royal  Public  Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Saturday, 
July  27th,  1907. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Association  and 
the  Chairman  of  Council,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  seconded  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
McMancs  : 

That  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  (Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald)  take  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting. 
which  began  at  Caxton  Hall,  and  was  adjourned  to 
Toronto,  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Chairman  moved : 

That  the  meeting  stand  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
at  2  p.m. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan  (Liverpool  Central)  seconded. 


Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley  (Manchester  West)  thought 
that  sufficient  notice  of  the  adjournment  had  not  been 
given.  He  and  others  had  come  there  specially  to  attend 
the  annual  general  meeting,  and  he  himself  had  to  leave 
that  day  at  12  30. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  summoning  of  the 
general  meeting  was  a  formal  matter.  The  regulations  of 
the  Association  required  that  the  general  meeting  should 
be  summoned  first  before  the  Representative  Meeting 
could  proceed  to  business.  Notice  had  been  distinctly 
given  in  the  Journal  that  immediately  after  the  annual 
general  meeting  the  Representative  Meeting  would 
proceed  to  work. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  carried  nem.  con. 


ADJOURNED   ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Tuesday,  July  30th. 

Dr.  Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A.,  LL.D.  (President), 
in  the  Chair. 
Induction  cf  New  President. 
The  President  :  Mr.  President-elect,  Members  of  the 
Association,  Ladies  and  GentlemeD—  Sir,  !n  handing  over 
to  you  this  afternoon  the  duties  cf  office,  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  year  now 
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closing?  Some  months  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  various 
Committees,  with  faith  tinged  at  times  with  more  or  less 
misgiving,  found  the  fruition  of  their  work  in  a  meeting 
which,  we  are  told,  was  a  marked  success  not  only  in 
point  of  attendance  and  of  accession  to  the  ranks  of  mem- 
bership, but  in  the  high  character  of  the  scientific  work 
done  [Applause.]  During  the  past  year  research  work  has 
been  prosecuted  with  the  zeal  and  characterization  which 
have  marked  them  in  the  past ;  and,  In  addition  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  on  the  part  of 
various  other  Committees  of  the  Association  there  have 
been  matters  of  great  importance  under  discussion  by  the 
Council  and  reports  of  the  Association.  I  would  hope, 
Sir,  that  during  your  tenure  of  office  these  moot  matters 
of  much  moment  to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
the  Association  and  which,  indeed,  bid  fair  in  some 
regards  to  become  burning  questions  which  are 
now  passing  through  the  crucible  of  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion may  have  a  happy  solution  consonant  with 
the  high  dignity  and  noble  calling  of  this  great  Associa- 
tion. [Applause.]  I  congratulate  you,  Sir,  upon  assum- 
ing the  presidentship  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  and  I  also  beg  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  promise  of  assured  success  of  the  meeting 
which  has  been  gathered  together  under  your  auspices. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  during  the  year  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering,  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
characterized  by  all  that  tends  to  enhance  its  influence 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  give  it  a  still  higher 
status.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  asking  you,  S*ir,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  presidentship.  [Loud  and  continued 
applause.] 

Dr.  Henry  Daw,  F.R.C.P.,  on  taking  the  chair  as 
President,"said  :  Sir,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I  believe  it  is 
customary  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  reserve  one's 
speech  and  one's  voice  for  the  evening's  ceremony,  but  I 
must  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  very  deeply 
and  very  gratefully  for  the  honour  which  you  have  done 
me.  When  I  think  of  the  number  of  distinguished  men 
— some  of  them  very  distinguishes  and  known  throughout 
Europe — who  have  preceded  me  in  this  chair,  I  feel  that 
possibly  my  colleagues  In  Exeter  have  done  me  too  much 
honour  in  electing  me  to  fill  this  most  important  office. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  will  be  my  endeavour  throughout 
this  year  to  do  my  best  to  keep  up  the  lofty  traditions 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  me,  and  to  do  everything 
I  can  for  the  welfare  of  this  Association.    [Applause.] 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Retiring  President. 

Mr.  George  C.  Franklin:  Mr.  President,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  very  greatest  satisfaction  and 
keenest  pleasure  that  I  move  a  resolution  thanking  the 
Past-President  for  his  kind  and  excellent  services  during 
the  past  year.    The  resolution  reads  thus : 

That  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Dr. 
Richard  Andrews  Reeve  for  so   ably  presiding  over  the 
Association  daring  the  past  twelve  months,  and   that  In 
accordance  with  By-law  36  he  be,  and  he  is  hereby  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Association  for  life. 
Those  who  were  sufficiently  fortunate  to  be  at  the  meeting 
at  Toronto  last  year  will  not  easily  forget  the  great  cor- 
diality and  the  excellent  reception  which  we  had  at  the 
hands  of    the  Executive  of  Toronto  with   Dr.  Andrews 
Reeve  at  their  head.    I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  being  over  there  will  never  forget  the 
real    pleasure    of    the    meeting.      I    have    the    greatest 
pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution  that  I  have  just  read. 
[Applause.] 

Dr.  J.  A.  Maodonald  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  second 
the  motion  proposed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Franklin ;  and  I 
can  only  echo  what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  recep- 
tion we  got  in  Toronto.  Canada  has  been  called  by  poetic 
licence  u  the  Queen  of  Snows  "  ;  but,  for  those  who  went 
there  last  year  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  reason 
for  that  name,  because  the  warmth  of  the  reception  we  got 
both  physically  and  socially  would  certainly  give  the  lie 
to  that  title.  We  all  enjoyed  it  most  thoroughly  as  the 
guests  of  the  Association  there;  and  we  all  enjoyed  it 
most  thoroughly  as  showing  the  power  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  the  extent  to  which  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  British  Medical  Association  stretch  through 
that  country.  The  effects  of  that  meeting  were  very  exten- 
sive, and  we  hope  it  will  not  only  be  a  record  for  the 
number  of  candidates  who  joined  the  Association  last 


year,  but  that  it  will  mark  an  era  of  the  development  of 
the  Association  in  Canada  and  the  States,  which  will 
make  it,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  one  day,  coterminous  with 
the  profession  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  second  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  know  of  no  man  who  is  more  likely  to  do 
honour  to  the  Association  than  cur  retiring  President, 
Dr.  Reeve. 

The  resolution  was  carried  amidst  loud  and  continued 
applause. 

Dr.  Richard  Andrews  Reeve  :  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— 
I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  these  gentlemen  for  this  kind 
resolution,  but  I  certainly  would  have  considered  myself 
derelict  if  I  did  not  regard  this  resolution,  or  accept  it, 
vicariously.  I  take  this  second  opportunity  of  saying 
most  decidedly  that  a  large  share  of  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  the  meeting  in  Toronto,  which  amply  justified 
the  approval  of  the  Association  to  our  proposal  to  come 
to  Toronto,  must  be  attributed  to  the  loyal  and  united 
efforts  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  acted  upon  the 
various  committees.  This,  I  think,  is  but  their  due,  and 
I  gladly  pay  it. 

"  The  Book  of  the  South-West." 

Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— As  the  President  of  the  South-Western  Branch,  a 
very  pleasant  duty  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.  I 
think  many  of  us  who  have  attended  many  of  these 
Annual  Meetings  cannot  have  helped  being  struck  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  sort  of  keynote  or  characteristic 
which  marks  one  Annual  Meeting  out  from  another. 
I  may  be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  in 
the  case  of  this  meeting  at  Exeter  in  the 
South-West  the  characteristic  and  keynote  of  the 
meeting  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  be  found 
to  He  in  The  Book  of  the  South-West  which  has 
been  placed  In  all  your  hands.  I  do  not  want  to  use 
exaggerated  language,  but  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  that  book  is  a  wonderful  production.  It 
quite  exceeds  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  connexion 
with  the  Annual  Met  ting,  because  it  is  not  merely  a  guide 
book  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  a  textbook 
of  the  place  and  the  district  in  which  the  meeting  is  being 
held — a  textbook  as  to  the  scenery,  as  to  the  climate,  and 
as  to  the  medical  influences  that  may  be  derived  from 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  I  simply  make  that  preliminary  remark 
in  regard  to  what  is  to  follow.  We  members  of  the  South- 
western Branch  have  been  so  impressed  with  this  fact 
that  we  wish  to  present  three  special  copies  of  this  book 
of  the  South-West  to  three  very  prominent  members  of 
the  organization  which  is  receiving  you  at  this  time. 
One  of  these  copies  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  your  President,  Dr.  Davy.  I  do 
not  wish  in  Dr.  Davy's  presence  to  say  much,  but 
I  have  worked  with  Dr.  Davy  for  some  months 
now  in  connexion  with  the  arrangements  for  this 
meeting,  and  I  can  only  say  that  no  one  could  have 
thrown  himself  more  thoroughly  into  the  arduous  and, 
I  might  almost  say,  thankless  work  which  has  lain  before 
him  in  making  arrangements  for  this  meeting.  I  will 
sum  up  with  regard  to  Dr.  Davy  by  saying  that  the 
characteristics  which  have  been  noted  in  my  mind  are 
his  unfailing  tactfulness  and  courtesy  and  desire  to  be, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  things  to  all  men.  With  those  words 
I  beg  to  hand  to  Dr.  Davy  this  copy  of  The  Book  of  the 
South-  Weit,  and  with  the  illuminated  inscription,  "  Pre- 
sented to  Henry  Davy,  Esq.,  F.R.C.P.,  President  for 
1907-1908  of  the  British  Medical  Association  by  the 
members  of  the  South- Western  Branch." 

The  President:  Dr.  Deas,  President  of  the  South- 
western Branch,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, — This  Is  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  had  not  the  slightest  Idea  that 
there  was  going  to  be  presented  to  me  this  copy.  I 
thank  you  very  deeply  indeed.  I  shall  value  this  book 
immensely.  It  has  entailed  an  amount  of  labour  which 
only  those  who  have  to  do  with  publishers  and  the 
publishing  of  books  can  tell.  I  believe  my  friend 
Dr.  Gordon  has  not  only  woiked  on  it  by  day  but  he 
has  dreamed  of  it  by  night,  and  I  think  it  has  on 
several  occasions  given  him  nightmare.  It  is  a  wonderful 
production,  and  It  Is  more  wonderful  in  this— that  it  has 
coat  the  Association  practically  nothing,  or  hardly  any- 
thing. Thanks  to  the  way  In  which  people  have  supported 
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this  book,  and  the  advertisements  which  they  have  sent, 
and  the  contributions  which  they  have  given  Dr.  Gordon 
and  the  Publishing  Committee,  it  has  cost  the  Associa- 
tion nothing.  I  conclude  by  thanking  Dr.  Deas  and  the 
Branch  for  this  book,  which  I  shall  value  extremely. 

Dr.  Maury  Dkas:  Now,  Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen,  I  have  another  copy  of  the  book  which  we 
wish  to  present  to  a  man  who  has  had  more,  I  should 
say,  of  the  hard  work  in  connexion  with  this  meeting 
than  any  one  else,  and  this  copy  is  presented  to  Russell 
Coombe,  Esq.,  by  the  President  and  members  of  the 
South-Western  Branch  in  recognition  of  his  great  services 
as  Local  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  Exeter,  1907.  To  those 
who  have  been  working  in  connexion  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  meeting  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  the  work  Mr.  Russell  Coombe  has 
done,  and  the  unflagging  energy  he  has  thrown  into  it. 
Those  of  you  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
this  Annual  Meeting  will  no  doubt  realize  to  a  certain 
extent  what  the  work  of  the  Honorary  General  Secretary 
Is.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Russell  Coombe,  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  too  many  words,  but  I  would  say  that  his  powers  of 
organization,  his  business  capacity,  and  his  untiring 
energy  have  been  devoted  absolutely  to  the  interests  of 
this  meeting ;  and  to  a  very  large  extent  I  think  the 
success  of  this  meeting  will  be  due  to  the  unflagging  way 
in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties. 

Mr.  Russell  Coombe:  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Deas,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,— I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Deas  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South-Western  Branch  most  sincerely  for  this 
token  of  their  kindness  and  favour.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  and  therefore  I 
will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  work  that  I  have  done,  whatever  value 
you  may  place  upon  it,  has  been  for  me  a  labour  of  love, 
and  the  greatest  reward  that  I  can  have  is  that  you  will 
be  able  to  go  away  from  Exeter  and  say  it  was  a  well- 
managed  meeting. 

Dr.  Maury  Deas:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  have  still  one  more  book  to  present,  and  I  shall 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  that  will  not 
seem  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  of  the  third  recipient. 
This  copy  that  I  am  now  presenting  is,  as  it  were, 
the  artist's  creation  presented  to  himself.  Dr.  Gordon  is 
the  artist  who  has  conceived,  and  with  willing  and  ready 
helpers,  has  carried  out  this  wonderful  production.  Dr. 
Gordon  is  a  very  modest  man,  and  would  be  the  last  to 
wish  to  be  spoken  of,  and  as  he  is  also  an  argumentative 
man,  he  might  traverse  perhaps  what  I  am  saying.  I  know 
he  would  be  the  last  man  to  lay  claim  to  anything  that 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him,  but  I  am  honest  when  I 
say  that  this  book  which  I  am  now  presenting  to  him  is 
really  the  work  of  the  artist  presented  to  himself,  and  I 
might,  perhaps,  paraphrase  the  translation  of  the  old  Latin 
motto :  "  If  you  require  a  monument  look  within."  Dr. 
Gordon,  I  present  to  you  this  book  in  the  name  of  the 
South-Western  Branch. 

Dr.  Gordon:  Dr.  Deas,  Dr.  Davy,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men,— I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind  way  in  which 
this  volume  has  been  appreciated  by  you.  It  has  been  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  help  in  bringing  out  this  book.  No 
one  could  have  worked  with  a  more  absolutely  devoted  lot 
of  men  than  I  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  if  anything 
could  add  to  the  pleasure  which  It  has  been  to  me  to  do 
work  for  the  Association  it  is  to  have  done  it  in  such 
excellent  company. 

The  President  observed  that  this  concluded  the  orna- 
mental business,  and  he  would  call  upon  the  Treasurer  to 
move  a  resolution. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Treasurer  (Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  (Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald)  took  the  chair. 

Annual  Meeting,  1908,  Sheffield. 
The  Chairman  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  have  had  a  cordial 
invitation  to  move  from  the  sunny  south  to  the  bleak 
wilds  of  the  north,  and  to  hold  our  meeting  next  year 
in  Yorkshire.  I  have  to  ask  you  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  the  Council  to-day  that  we  accept  the  invitation  of 
Sheffield  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  next  year  in  that  city,  and  that  Mr.  Simeon 
Snell  be  the  President-elect. 


The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Simeon  Snell,  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Association  has  accepttd 
the  invitation  of  Sheffield  for  next  year,  and  I  may  say  the 
Association  is  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  the  meeting  at  Sheffield. 

The  Presidentelect  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— 1  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  speaking  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  the  medical  profession  in  Sheffield,  for 
accepting  our  invitation.  I  feel  that  in  many  respects 
you  will  be  in  a  totally  different  place  from  that  in  which 
you  are  meeting  now.  I  like  Devonshire,  it  is  my  native 
county,  but  at  the  same  time,  having  lived  the  whole  of 
my  professional  life  in  Yorkshire,  I  know  very  well  that 
they  are  a  clear-headed  and  warm-hearted  people  there, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  when  you  visit  She  lfield  you 
will  be  very  cordially  welcomed.  We  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  assure  you  that  not  only  will  our  civic 
authorities  extend  their  hospitality  warmly  to  ycu, 
but  our  University  authorities  will  place  their 
buildings  at  our  disposal,  and  when  I  say  they 
will  place  their  buildings  at  our  disposal  I  may 
tell  you  that  they  are  modern  buildings ;  it  is 
a  modern  university,  modern  in  its  equipment,  and  In 
every  way  up  to  date,  and  we  hope  that  in  this  university 
will  be  found  sufficient  room  fer  the  annual  meetings  to 
be  held.  The  locality,  of  course,  will  present  a  totally 
different  aspect,  but  Sheffield  is  a  very  progressive  town, 
and  if  there  are  any  here  who  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Sheffield  thirty  years  ago  they  will  now  find  it  a  totally 
different  city.  They  will  find  the  streets  widened,  and 
they  will  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  during  those  thirty  years 
the  Sheffield  people  have  not  been  asleep,  but  have  been  ve  ry 
wide  awake  indeed.  Then  I  may  say  that  if  we  have  not 
in  Sheffield  the  old  monuments  of  an  historic  town  to 
show  you,  we  have  many  things  to  show  you  which  even 
in  this  beloved  city  you  cannot  see.  This  is  the  county  of 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  and  abounds  in  the  history  and 
traditions  of  their  old  ships,  but  when  you  come  to 
Sheffield  there  you  will  see  the  making  of  the  equipment 
of  modern  ships,  the  armour  plates  and  the  guns  ;  so  that 
in  these  ways  we  are  able  to  offer  you  a  different  sort  of 
entertainment  from  that  which  a  grand  old  city  like  this 
can  offer.  Beyond  all  that  I  believe  that  when  you  are 
there  you  will  receive  a  very  hearty  welcome,  not  only 
from  the  profession  but  also  from  the  citizens  of  Sheffield. 

Financial  Statement. 

The  Treasurer  (Dr.  Crocker)  presented  the  balance 
sheet,  with  the  announcement  that  he  was  prepared  to 
answer  any  questions.  He  would  move  that  the  financial 
statement  for  the  year  endiDg  December  31st,  1906,  be 
received  and  adopted. 

The  Chairman  formally  seconded  the  resolution  and 
remarked  that  the  statement  was  now  open  for  discussion 
by  the  members. 

Dr.  Brassey  Brierley  (Manchester  West)  said  it  had 
been  his  privilege  on  several  previous  occasions  to  criticize 
the  financial  statement.  During  the  past  year  the  Asso- 
ciation had  economized  very  largely  in  many  directions. 
He  made  out  that  there  was  a  sum  total  of  £4,000  in 
advance  of  the  receipts  of  former  years.  Last  year  there 
was  a  surplus  of  £800,  and  this  year  a  surplus  of  some- 
thing like  £1,300.  That  was  an  increase  in  the  surplus  of 
£500,  but  the  figures  demonstrated  that  the  Association 
had  received  over  £4,000  more  than  the  year  before. 
Between  £500  and  £4,000  was  a  very  substantial  differ- 
ence, but  where  had  it  gone  ?  As  indicated  in  the  balance- 
sheet,  the  general  expenses  were  £159  less,  so  what  was 
the  explanation  ?  He  wanted  again  before  sitting  down 
to  call  attention  to  the  paragraph  which  had  reference  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund.  The  Association  had  no  organized 
provident  fund.  The  General  Secretary  bad  permission  to 
collect,  and  did  cclkct,  sums  of  money  for  charitable 
purposes,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  that  at  all.  What  he 
would  like  would  be  that  it  should  be  a  right  for  any 
dependent  of  any  member  of  the  Association  to  come  to 
the  Association  for  help  in  distress.  He  wanted  such 
people  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  Association  and  not  to 
have  to  go  round  the  country,  hat  in  hand,  to  collect  votes 
and  small  subscriptions  to  send  their  children  to  college. 
He  would  move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice — namely  : 

That  this  meeting  instruct  the  Finance  Committee  to  lay 
aside  a  sum  of  £1,C00  a  year  out  of  the  general  fnnds  of 
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the  Association,   to  be  earmarked  for  use  for  provident 
purposes  only. 

Dr.  John  Brown  (Rochdale  and  Bury)  had  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  replied  that  it 
had  been  decided  ovpr  and  over  again  that  the  Association 
hid  no  power  to  lay  out  a  penny  lor  such  purposes. 

Dr.  Mt/ir  Smith  (Eastbourne)  understood  that  the 
resolution  was  out  of  order  and  contrary  to  the 
constitution. 

The  Chairman  said  the  motion  was  not  out  of  order ; 
ii  was  a  mere  matter  of  proposing  that  the  Association 
should  do  what  it  could  not  do,  but  he  would  put  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  explain  that  the  rejection 
of  this  resolution  did  not  convey  what  was  beneath  the 
surface.  In  the  Charter  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
in  future  take  up  this  work. 

The  financial  statement  was  then  adopted. 

Resignation  of  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  said  he  had  to  announce,  with  great 
regret,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  resign  office  as 
Treasurer.  He  had  worked  for  the  Association  as  a 
membpr  of  Council  for  about  fifteen  years  and  as  Treasurer 
for  two  years,  but  he  f  mnd  the  demands  of  the  Treasurer- 
ship  and  the  affairs  of  the  Association  had  Increased, 
while  the  time  at  his  disposal  had  decreased,  and  he  felt, 
therefore,  that,  he  could  no  longer  do  justice  to  the  post, 
and  he  had  very  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  resign.  The  work  had  been  congenial 
to  him  and  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  fulfilled 
his  three  years'  term  of  office,  but  he  had  found  it 
Impossible. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that 
he  put  to  the  meeting  the  question  whether  they  should 
a  cept  Dr.  Crocker'B  resignation.  He  was  afraid  they 
must,  accept  it.  because  Dr.  Crocker  had  made  the  state- 
ment that  his  general  work  was  not  consonant  with  his 
doing  the  work  of  the  Association  as  he  would  wish  to  do 
it,  and  he  regrptted  that  he  must  ask  the  Association  to 
accept  the  resignation. 

The  rpsignat'on  was  accordingly  accepted. 

Mr.  Rastes  was  sure  that  they  had  all  heard  with  the 
greatest  regret  tbe  announcement  that  Dr  Cne'ner  had 
just  made.  They  would  have  been  only  too  pleased  had 
he  bpen  able  to  go  on  for  the  normal  time  and  serve  them 
one  more  year.  Dr.  Crocker  having,  however,  resigned, 
there  was  only  one  thing  they  could  do — namely,  to  thank 
him  hpartily  for  his  valuable  services  and  especially  for 
bis  services  as  Treasurer  during  the  past  two  years. 
Whatever  Dr.  Crocker  had  done  had  been  done  heartily 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  he  had  there- 
fore great  pleasure  in  proposing  that,  in  a  'cordance  with 
Rv  law  36,  Dr.  Crocker  be  elected  a  Vice-President  for 
life. 

Mr.  Kinset  seconded  With  other  members  of  the 
Council  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring  Dr. 
Cr  icker's  industrv  and  business-like  capacity,  his  grasp  of 
figures,  and  his  lucid  wav  of  presenting  them.  Be  had 
always  found  Dr  Crocker  a  most  agreeable  and  courteous 
Treasurer.  It  was  Disraeli  who  said  that  an  agreeable 
man  is  a  man  who  agrees  with  you,  and  hp  was  happy  to 
say  that  they  had  found  Dr.  Crocker  a  very  agreeable  man, 
but  capable  of  being  stern  at  the  proper  time. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  and  appointing  Dr.  Crocker  a 
Vice  President  for  life  was  then  adopted. 

Dr  Crocker  in  acknowledgement,  said  his  appoint- 
ment as  Vice  Pr  s'dent  was  a  compliment  he  appreciated 
very  much,  though  it  was  one  which  signified  retirement 
rather  t^an  active  work. 

Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse,  and  Co.  were  subsequently 
appointed  auditors  at  a  remuneration  of  105  guineas. 

The  General  Mkdical  Council. 
The  Chairman  said  he  had  an  unfortunate  statement  to 
make.  Some  difficulties  had  arisen  wih  regard  to  the 
position  of  members  of  the  Association  who  had  been 
elected  on  the  General  Medical  Council,  <>iid  t*o  of  their 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Association  ha;  felt 
it  their  duty  to  tender  thpiv  resienations  as  Vice- 1  resi- 
dents and  members.  In  order  to  give  pffect  to  the  r.  Ag- 
nations it  was  necessary  for  the  meeting  to  pass  resolutions. 


They  had    only  to   regret    that  the   two  gentlemen  In 
question  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  retire. 

Resolutions  empowering  Sir  George  Philipaon  and  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Saundby  to  vacate  the  cilice  of  Vice- 
President  were  then  passed. 

Election  of  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Parkinson  said  it  must  always  be  satisfactory  to 
the  members  to  know  that,  even  when  they  lost  such  a 
Treasurer  as  they  had  had,  there  were  others  ready  to  take 
up  the  work.  As  successor  to  Dr.  Crocker  he  proposed 
Mr.  C.  R.  Straton,  who  had  belonged  to  the  same  Branch 
as  himself  for  thirty  years ;  he  was  one  of  those  who,  when 
he  took  up  a  thing,  fulfilled  It  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  for  many  3  ears, 
and  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  upon  a  great  many 
committees. 

Dr  Brassey  Brierley  said  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seconding  that  proposal  in  the  Council,  and  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  it  at  this  meeting. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  that  he  wished  to  nominate 
for  this  important  office  Dr  Rayner,  of  Stockport.  He 
had  had  wide  experience  in  finance,  and  quite  as  wide 
experience  on  the  Council  and  on  Committees  as  Mr. 
Straton.  This  was  one  of  the  fortunate  occasions  upon 
which  the  Association  realized  what  a  wealth  of  men  it 
had  within  itself  to  carry  on  its  business.  There  was  no 
compntiticn  between  the  two  gentlemen  upon  their  merits 
as  financiers.  He  would  remind  the  meeting  that  at 
Cheltenham,  when  the  new  constitution  was  carried, 
there  was  a  distinct  feeling  that  as  far  as  possible  terri- 
torial representation  should  exist  thioughout  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  it  was  only  by  territorial  representation 
that  the  widest  interests  of  the  Association  could  be 
properly  insured.  He  might  be  thought  a  fanatic  on  the 
subji-ct.  but  he  would  point  out  that  in  appointing  men  to 
the  high  oliices  of  the  Association  that  principle  had  been 
carried  out  also.  The  time  bad  come  for  the  North  to  give 
the  Association  a  Treasurer.  It  had  had  a  most  able 
Treasurer  from  the  South,  and  cot  only  for  two  years  had 
the  South  been  represented  but  for  five  years,  because 
Dr.  Markham  Skerrltt  preceded  Dr.  Crocker. 

Dr.  Alfrko  Cox  had  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  nomination  as  a  representative  of  the  North ;  but  he 
did  it  with  a  great  amount  of  diffidence,  because  Mr. 
Straton  was  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  had  the  very 
highest  personal  regard,  and  he  was  sorry  to  seem  to 
oppose  his  nomination.  But  he  thought,  as  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  had  said,  that  it  was  the  turn  of  the  North;  and 
provided  the  North  could  offer  to  the  Association  a  man  of 
equal  experience  and  ability,  it  was  only  right  that  the 
North  should  have  its  turn.  Knowing  Dr.  Rayner,  as  he 
did,  as  a  colleague  upon  Committees,  and  as  an  earnest 
and  active  member  of  the  Council,  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  his  nomination. 

Mr.  E.  H  T.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk) 
supported  tbe  nomination  of  Dr.  Rayner.  As  a  past 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch,  of  which  Dr.  Rayner  had  been  a  member  for 
years,  he  was  able  to  testily  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
good  work  he  had  done,  and  to  the  respect  which  was  felt 
for  him  in  that  Branch. 

Dr.  John  Brown  as  a  member  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch  for  thirty  years,  had  very  great  pleasnre 
in  supporting  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Rayner. 

Mr.  R  H.  Wolstenholme  said  that  as  a  Representative 
of  a  Lancashire  constituency  he  could  tell  the  Association 
that  they  need  not  elect  Dr.  Rayner  simply  becausp  he 
was  a  Lancai-hire  man.  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  had  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  returning 
Dr.  Rayner  to  the  Council,  and  had  not  done  so.  On 
this  occasion  although  he  did  not  generally  support  the 
Council,  he  Lad  very  great  pleasure  in  supporting 
Mr   Straton. 

Professor  Morrison  said  that  in  asking  the  members 
to  give  their  support  to  Dr.  Rajner  he  would  appeal  to 
them  not  to  allow  their  judgements  to  be  biassed  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  R'yner's  political  opinions,  so  far  as  the 
Association  is  concerned,  were  not  altogether  in  harmony 
with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  tbe  members  of  his 
own  Branch,  lie  thought  that  it  would  beavery  disastrous 
thirg  if  an  influence  of  that  sort  were  allowed  to  prevail 
in  a  matter  of  this  deep  importance.  As  one  who  had 
had  the  great  advantage  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
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Dr.  Rayner  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  work  of 
the  Association  for  some  years  he  asked  leave  to  testify 
to  the  immense  amount  of  interest  which  Dr.  Rayner 
took  in  the  work,  and  to  the  great  ability  which  he 
displayed  In  its  discharge. 

The  Chairman  asked  members  not  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion unless  there  was  some  very  definite  statement  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  gentlemen. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  discussion  could  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  Association  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  moved,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan 
seconded,  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken. 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Rayner  has  the  majority  of  the 
votes.  I  would  lik;?  to  put  it  to  the  meeting  that  he  be 
unanimously  elected  Treasurer. 

The  proposal  was  adopted  with  acclamation. 

Dr.  Rayner,  who  waa  received  with  loud  and  continued 
applause,  said  that  the  present  was  neither  the  time  nor 
the  occasion  for  him  to  make  a  speech,  but  he  begged  to 
assure  the  meeting  that  he  appreciated  to  its  utmost  the 
honour  which  the  Association  had  paid  him.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Association  for  some  thirty  years, 
and  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  work  both  of 
his  own  Branch  and  in  that  of  the  Association  generally. 
He  would  continue  as  far  as  he  could  to  take  the  same 
interest  in  it,  and  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office,  if  he  lived  for  the  three  years,  they  would  say  that 
he  had  done  his  work  as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who  had 
preceded  him. 

Date  cf  Meeting. 

Dr.  Pope  said  that  when  he  left  Leicester  preparations 
were  being  maoe  fcr  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
there.  Until  this  year  the  British  Association  bad  met  at 
a  later  period.  It  used  at  one  time  to  meet  in  September 
and  then  in  August.  Now  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  and  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
very  unfortunate  that  that  should  be  the  case.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  Secretary  should  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Association  with  a  view  to 
preventing  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  another  time. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  seconded  the  proposal. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Secretary  would  try  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


EVENING  MEETING. 
Distinguished  Foreign  and  Colonial  Guests. 

Before  the  President  delivered  his  address,  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  foreig  a  guests  were  publicly  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  Russell  Coombe : — Dr.  Paul  Strassman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin  ;  Dr.  Stephane  Leduc,  Professor  of  Medical  Physics 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Nantes ;  Dr.  Wertheirn 
Salomonson,  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Medical  Elec- 
tricity in  the  University  of  Amsterdam;  Dr.  Bonnefoy; 
Dr.  E.  Landolt,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  (Paris); 
Dr.  H.  Manning  Fish  (Chicago) :  Dr.  MeCrae,  Associate 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Balti- 
more) ;  Dr.  AY.  Northrupp,  Professor  of  Paediatrics, 
University  of  New  York;  and  Dr.  H.  S.  Birkett,  President 
of  the  American  Laryngological  Association. 

On  the  list  of  Colonial  delegates  for  presentation  were 
the  following :  Dr.  T.  A.  Starkey  (McGill  University), 
Colonel  Davis  and  Captain  Fenton  (Burmah),  Dr.  T.  F. 
AYaldron  (Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Eastern  Provinces),  Dr.  A. 
Jasper  Anderson  (Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Western  Provinces), 
Drs.  F.  Grenier  and  Fernando  (Colombo  and  Ceylon 
Branch)  Dr.  A.  AY.  AV.  Dowding  (Gibraltar  Branch).  Dr. 
Arnold  H.  Watkina  (Griqu9land  West),  Dr.  F.  Keyt  (Hong 
Kong),  Dr.  R.  R.  Stawell  (Melbourne),  Dr.  H.  S.  Birkett 
(Montreal),  Drs.  W.  R.  Strappand  Patrick  Murison  (Natal), 
Dr.  Albert  Martin  (New  Zealand),  Dr.  W.  N.  Robertson 
(Queensland),  Dr.  A.  B.  Atherton  (St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick), Dr.  H.  Swift  (South  Australia*),  Major  F.  J.  Craw- 
ford, I.M.S.,  and  Captain  F.  S.  Ross,  I.M.S.  (South  Indian 
and  Madras  Branch),  Sir  Philip  Sydney  Jonea  and  Drs.  R. 
Worrall  and  C.  P.  R.  Clubbe  (Sydney  and  New  South 
Wales  Branch),  Professor  Reeve,  Professor  Irving 
Sup.    2 


Cameron,  and  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  (Toronto),  Drs.  T.  L.. 
Anderson  and  H.  J.  Lotz  (West  Australian  Branch). 

l'Kh^ENTATION   TO    Dlt.    DAVY. 

Dr.  P.  Maury  Dbas,  President  of  the  South- Western 
Branch,  said  that  when  it  waa  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  the  Sauth-AVest  of  England,  the  Branch 
had  no  difficulty  in  recommending  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  in  Exeter,  and  still  less  difficulty  in 
nominating  a  gentleman  to  fill  the  office  of  President — an 
office  which  had  been  filled  by  so  many  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  President's  position,  hia  high 
professional  attainments,  his  position  as  consulting 
physician  in  the  West  of  England,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  Senior  Physician  of  the  Royal  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hospital,  pointed  out  Dr.  Henry  Davy  as 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  office  of  President. 
The  members  of  the  South- Western  Bianch  desired  to 
present  to  Dr.  Davy  a  little  memorial  which  in  future 
years  might  remind  him  of  the  position  he  had  filled  as 
President  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  which 
might  be  handed  on  as  an  heirloom.  He  was  sure  all 
would  heartily  join  with  him  in  congratulating  Dr.  Davy 
on  the  eminent  position  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  in 
wishing  him  a  most  prosperous  year  of  office.  The  jewel 
which  he  now  presented  to  Dr.  Davy  consisted  of  the 
Arms  of  Exeter  emblazoned  in  colours  enamelled  on  a 
shield  with  the  worda  "  British  Medical  Association " 
above  and ''President '' below,  and  between  the  two  waa 
the  staff  with  the  serpent  cf  ^Esculaplus.  He  sincerely 
trusted  that  the  President  would  have  many  years  in 
which  to  wear  the  jewel,  and  that  when  he  looked  upon  it 
it  would  never  call  up  anything  but  happy  and  pleasant 
memories.     [Applause.] 

The  President  said  he  was  afraid  the  medical  profes 
sion  of  Exeter  rather  spoilt  him  and  had  always  spoilt 
him.  He  was  wearing  that  night,  not  knowing  the  pre- 
sentation which  was  going  to  be  made  to  him,  a  badge 
presented  to  him  some  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  whole  of 
the  profession  in  Exeter  on  the  occasion  of  his  beiDg 
elected  President  of  the  South- Western  Branch.  So  much 
had  he  valued  that  that  he  had  put  it  as  one  of  his  heir- 
looms in  his  will  fcr  his  son,  for  he  considered  that 
nothing  was  of  more  value  to  a  medical  man  than  the 
esteem,  and  he  might  say  affection,  of  hia  professional 
brethren.  He  thanked  them  for  it,  and  he  would  be  able 
to  alter  his  will  and  leave  one  to  his  daughter  and  another 
to  hia  aon.  He  thanked  them  extremely  for  the  kindness 
which  prompted  them  to  give  him  that  very  handsome 
badge,  which  he  would  always  esteem  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  he  poasessed. 

Tin;  Middlemore  Prize. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Middlemore  Prize  to 
Mr  Sydney  Stephenson,  M.B. 

The  prize  waa  founded  by  Dr.  Middlemore,  who  left 
£500,  the  interest  on  which  was  presented  to  recipients  of 
the  award,  which  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  an  illumi- 
nated address  and  a  cheque  for  £50. 

President's  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  address  which  is 
printed  at  page  245  of  the  Journal. 

Professor  Osler,  F.R  S.,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President,  congratulated  him  upon  having  delivered 
an  address  characterized  by  such  good  sound  sense  and  so 
much  practical  wisdom.  Dr.  Davy  had  touched  the  key- 
note of  the  whole  situation — to  make  the  knowledge  they 
had  efficient.  It  was  not  as  if  they  had  not  knowledge 
enough.  Every  sentence  of  the  address  showed  that  they 
had  plenty  of  knowledge.  They  knew  what  they  had  to 
do,  but  they  did  not  do  it.  The  whole  question  before 
the  nation  to-day,  so  far  as  public  health  was  concerned 
waa,  how  to  make  the  knowledge  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession had  thoroughly  efficient.  He  thought  the  three 
points  the  President  had  dwelt  upon  were  all  of  utmost 
importance.  There  was  the  question  of  physical  degene- 
ration, and  the  prevention  of  that  in  the  schools.  Where 
was  the  acre  of  playground  to  be  found  ?  He  instanced  a 
school  he  passed  every  day,  where  children  were  drilled 
in  a  wretched  little  three  foot  alley,  in  which  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  the  teacher  to  stand  to  face  the 
children.  She  had  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  alley.  That 
condition  prevailed  nearly  everywhere,  and  he  was  glad  to 
he3r  Dr.  Davy  refer  particularly  to  the  need  of  play- 
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grounds  for  children.  He  was  glad  the  President  had 
referred  to  the  notification  of  tuberculosis.  There  were  a 
great  many  men  in  the  profession  who  did  not  like  a  word 
spoken  with  regard  to  it.  They  were  too  soft  hearted,  and 
they  had  to  be  hard-hearted  in  that  matter.  It  was  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  that  the  profession  should  demand 
that  the  notification  of  tuberculosis  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. It  was  not  a  hardship;  it  was  done  in  large 
cities— done  easily  and  readily— and  it  should  be  done  to 
make  medical  knowledge  efficient.  With  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  moved — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Henry 
Davy,  U.D  ,  F.R.C.P.,  'or  his  able  and  interesting  address 
delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Exeter. 

Sir  Philip  Sydnby  Jones  (Australia)  did  not  know  why 
he  had  been  asked  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  when  he 
saw  around  him  bo  many  distinguished  men  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  and  from  America.  He  had  perhaps  been 
selected  because  he  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  it 
being  thought  well  that  that  vote  of  thanks  should  have  a 
sort  of  Imperial  character.  Professor  Oiler  had  taken  out 
of  his  mouth  a  good  deal  that  he  had  proposed  to  say ;  and 
at  that  late  hour  he  was  sure  he  would  best  please  the 
meeting  by  seconding  the  resolution  and  sitting  down. 
But  he  would  just  say  this — that  he  thanked  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  admirable  address,  and  for  his  selection  of  a 
subject  which  would  not  only  meet  the  eye  of  the  profes- 
sion but  meet  the  eye  of  the  public ;  that  was  a  most 
important  point.  He  had  listened  to  a  great  many  presi- 
dential addresses,  both  here  and  in  his  own  part  of 
the  world,  and  he  could  confidently  say  that  he  had 
never  listened  to  one  of  so  practical  a  character,  and 
one  which  the  whole  of  the  people  could  well  understand. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve  said  that  the  resolution  which  they  had 
heard  had  been  moved  by  Professor  Osier  and  seconded  by 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  Jones,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  amidst  loud 
applause. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  addressing  the  President,  said  it  was 
particularly  gratifying  to  him  to  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  the  President  the  hearty  thanks  of  that  large, 
kindly  critical,  and  intellectual  audience  for  his  very 
practical,  valuable,  and  most  interesting  address,  which, 
indeed,  might  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  many  efforts  to  promote  and  ensure  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

The  President  returned  thanks  and  the  proceedings 
then  terminated. 

The  Address  in  Medicine. 
The  President  op  the  Association  bi it-fly  introduced 
Dr.  Hale  White,  who  delivered  the  address  published  at 
page  250  of  the  Journal.     At  its  conclusion 

Dr.  Gordon   (President  of    the   Section   of    Medicine) 

moved  a  vote  of  thanks,  sayiDg  that  it  had  been  a  very 

great  pleasure,  as   well   as   a   privilege,    to   listen   to  so 

fascinating  an  address,  full  as  it   was   of  so  much  good 

tense.    He  moved: 

That  the  beBt  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Dr. 

William  Hale  White,  F.R  C.P.,  for  his  able  address  entitled 

A  Plea  for  Accuracy  of  Thought  in  Medicine. 

Sir  John  Moore,  in  seconding,  said  that  in  large 
assemblies  it  was  customary  to  hear  a  good  deal  of 
coughing  and  Doises  of  various  kinds,  but  he  had  been 
struck  by  the  complimentary  silence  with  which  the 
address  had  been  listened  to.  He  agreed  that  the  friendly, 
if  somewhat  sharp,  criticism  of  the  attitude  of  the 
profession  was  deserved.  The  address  was  worthy  of  a 
great  occasion,  it  was  worthy  of  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  had  so  far  characterized  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  Exeter,  and  it  was 
worthy  of  the  man  who  delivered  it. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation  and 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Dr.  Hale  White,  in  returning  thanks  for  such  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks,  said  he  only  wanted  to  repeat  what  Sir 
John  Moore  had  said:  there  was  nothing  unfriendly  in 
the  criticism  he  put  before  them.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  profession  sometimes  went  a  little  off  the  track, 
and,  however  humbly,  he  ventured  to  say  so. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SATURDAY,  July  27th. 

J.  A.  Macdonald,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

Constitution  of  Meeting. 

The  return  of  the  election  of  Representatives  of  Divisions 

for    the  year  and    the  notification  of    substitutes  were 

received. 

Standing  Orders. 
On  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Standing  Orders 
as  amended  by  the  Organization  Committee,  Mr.  E.  H.  T. 
Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  inquired  whether, 
if  a  Representative  withdrew  from  the  meeting  under 
instructions  from  his  Division,  his  expenses  were  paid 
by  the  Association  ? 

The  Chairman  ruled  the  question  out  of  order. 
The  meeting  then  agreed  to  adopt  the  Standing  Orders 
as   amended.      Among   the   amendments,   the  most  im- 
portant appear  to  be  those  to  the  Standing  Order  as  to 
election  of  Committees,  which  now  reads  as  follows  : 

1 10.  Election  of  Committees. — Nominations  for  election  by 
the  Representative  Meeting  of  members  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees shall  be  handed  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
meeting  not  later  than  the  termination  of  the  second  day's 
proceedings.  Each  nomination  shall  be  signed  by  the  nomi- 
nator and  shall  contain  a  declaration  that  the  candidate  nomi- 
nated has  agreed  to  servp.  No  member  shall  be  eligible  for 
nomination  who,  having  been  a  member  of  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee during  the  previous  year,  shall  have  failed  to  attend  at 
least  half  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  for  that  year.  The 
names  of  all  candidates  duly  nominated  shall  be  included  in  a 
voting  paper  issued  toeach^oter,  and  shall  be  arranged  in  three 
lists— one  of  those  residing  in  England  and  Wales,  one  of  those 
residing  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  those  residing  in  Ireland.  Each 
voter  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  not  more  candidates  than 
there  are  members  to  be  elected,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  shall  be  those  of  candidates  in  the 
English  list,  not  more  than  one- fourth  in  the  Scottish  list,  and 
not  more  than  one-fourth  in  the  Irish  list.  In  counting 
the  votes,  the  candidates  on  the  English  list  who  have  ob- 
tained the  highest  number  of  votes,  being  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  members  to  be  elected,  the  candi- 
dates on  the  Scottish  list  who  have  obtained  the  higheBt 
number  of  votes,  being  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  to  be  elected,  and  the  candidates  on  the  Irish  list  who 
have  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes,  being  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  to  be  elected,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  elected.  If  any  place  on  the  Committee  be  still 
vacant,  that  candidate  or  those  candidates  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  elected  who  shall  have  obtained  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  irrespective  of  the  list  in  which  the  Dame  of  any  such 
candidate  appears.  Scrutineers  to  conduct  the  election  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  details  of  the  voting 
shall  be  placed  before  and  verified  by  the  Chairman  before 
being  declared  to  the  meeting. 

Report  of  Council. 

The  Chaibman,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of 
Council,  moved  the  reception  of  the  Report  of  the 
Council.  (The  report  was  published  in  the  Supplement, 
May  4th,  p.  233  ) 

Sir  Victor  Hobsley  moved  that  paragraphs  1  to  10  be 
taken  as  read,  as  that  part  of  the  report  was  purely 
narrat  ive. 

Dr.  W.  Muir  Smith  (Eastbourne)  seconded. 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  said  that  last 
year  he  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report 
did  not  contain  a  statement  of  the  exact  membership, 
and  it  was  promised  it  should  appear  this  year,  but  that 
had  not  been  done.  He  moved  that  the  exact  number 
should  be  given. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Rose  (Stratford),  and  carried. 

Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley  (Manchester  West)  called 
attention  to  Paragraph  8,  which  stated  that  in  the  year 
1906  the  General  Secretary  had  received  £950  from  mem- 
bers on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical  Benevolent  Fund, 
Epsom  College,  and  the  Irish  Medical  Benevolent 
Fund,  which  represented  an  increase  of  £178  over  the 
previous  year.  He  thought  the  few  hundred  pounds 
colleoted  through  the  Association,  which  bad  a  member- 
ship of  over  20,000,  was  a  scandal  to  a  wealthy  profession. 
He  moved  that  some  action  be  taken. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Rhodes  (Manchester)  seconded. 

The  Chairman  said  this  was  not  an  amendment  to  the 
Council's  report.  It  was  only  an  appeal  to  the  Associa- 
tion. For  the  Association  to  give  a  penny  for  this 
purpose    waa    illegal.      All     they    could     do     was     to 
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emphasize  Dr.  Brassey  Brierley's  appeal  to  the  members 
individually. 

Dr.  John  Brown  (Rochdale  and  Bury)  said  the  Asso- 
ciation was  empowered  to  do  anything  for  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  profession,  and  he  thought  it  was  dis- 
tinctly to  the  discredit  of  the  Association  that  out  of  the 
large  income  received  not  a  fraction  was  given  in  benevo- 
lence. He  thought  they  would  be  in  order  in  voting  a 
sum  of  £1,000  a  year  to  those  members  of  the  Association 
who  might  be  In  needy  circumstances. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  discussion  was  really  waste 
of  time.  The  matter  had  been  threshed  out  dozens  of 
times,  and  the  legal  opinion  expressed  over  and  over  again 
was  that  the  Association  could  not  subscribe  a  penny  to 
aDy  benevolent  institution. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley's  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  down  to  Paragraph  10  was  then  agreed  to. 

Balance  Sheet. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  the  Treasurer  unfortunately  was 
unable  to  be  present,  he  had  now  to  present  the  balance 
sheet  for  the  year  1906. 

Dr.  W.  Douglas  (Maidstone,  etc.)  said  that  he  saw 
that  there  was  an  overdraft  at  the  bank  of  £2,796.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  large  amount,  taking  into  consideration  the 
large  income.  Further,  he  would  ask  whether  the  sum 
put  down  as  the  value  of  the  freehold  of  429,  Strand, 
represented  the  present  value  or  its  value  when  bought. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  value  stated  was  that  of 
the  property  when  bought.  It  had  distinctly  appreciated 
since.  The  overdraft  was  a  matter  of  convenience  for  the 
purpose  of  making  investments  better.  It  happened  that 
the  account  was  completed  for  the  time  being  before  the 
subscriptions  came  in.  The  present  arrangement  gave 
the  Association  an  advantage  of  something  between  £100 
and  £150  a  year. 

In  reply  to  questions,  the  Chairman  stated  that 
the  stock  had  been  written  down  to  the  market  value  on 
December  31st,  the  date  to  which  the  balance-sheet  was 
made  up,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men  who  knew  the  value 
of  property  in  London  the  Association's  property  in  the 
Strand  was  at  the  present  time  much  more  valuable 
than  it  was  when  the  building  was  standing. 

The  balance-sheet  was  approved. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  meeting  ought  to 
congratulate  the  Manager  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
Journal  had  been  handled  during  the  past  year.  There 
had  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  Journal  itself  as 
a  journal.  Its  alteration  in  shape  had  been  a  great 
success,  and  the  Journal  had  been  a  great  suci  ess  also  in 
the  way  of  advertisements.  Although  the  advertisements 
had  been  charged  at  a  higher  figure  pro  rata,  yet  the 
income  from  them  had  been  better  than  in  the  previous 
year;  1,245  fewer  pages  had  been  printed,  which  was  a 
material  saving.  The  combined  result  of  the  higher  scale 
of  charge  for  advertisements  and  the  diminished  number 
of  pages  printed  had  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
in  the  Journal.  He  thought  that  it  was  doubly  his  duty, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  and  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Djquiry  Committee,  to  render  this 
tribute  to  the  Manager  of  the  Joitrnal  for  the  successful 
way  in  which  he  had  conducted  it  during  the  year.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing cost  more  last  year  because  the  General  Meeting  was 
held  at  Toronto.  The  Association  had  to  pay  for  the 
room  in  London  in  which  the  Representative  Meeting 
was  held. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  said  that  in 
his  experience  the  attendance  at  committees  towards  the 
end  of  a  meeting  tended  to  shrink,  and  very  often  a  large 
amount  of  work  had  to  be  carried  over  to  another  meeting 
which  might  have  been  got  through  if  there  had  been  a 
quorum  until  the  end  of  the  first  meeting.  Perhaps  some 
definite  ruling  could  be  laid  down  as  to  what  should  con- 
stitute an  attendance.  He  quite  appreciated  the  great 
difficulty  in  doing  as  he  suggested,  because  the  members 
of  all  committees  sacrificed  a  large  amount  of  time,  and 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity;  but  he 
thought  something  might  be  done. 

Dr.  Popb  (Leicester)  disagreed  with  Mr.  Nash.  In  his 
experience  members  stayed  till  the  last  moment  they 
possibly  could  and  displayed  the  most  praiseworthy 
diligence. 

Mr,  R.  H.  Wolstbnbolme  (Manchester,  Salford)  agreed 


with  Mr.  Nash  that  something  should  be  done,  and, 
as  one  of  the  tinners,  he  felt  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nash 
had  a  certain  application.  Provincial  men  were  com- 
pelled to  come  up  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience, 
and  the  time  of  a  meeting  was  always  fixed  to  suit  the 
London  men.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  good  plan  if 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  were  shared  by  the 
members  of  the  Committees  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  There  was  no  reason  at  all  why  many  com- 
mittees should  not  meet  in  other  places  so  as  not  always 
to  call  upon  the  same  class  of  persons  to  make  a 
sacrifice. 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  said  that  it 
was  only  right  that,  as  a  provincial  member  of  several 
committees,  he  should  try  to  disabuse  the  meeting  of  the 
idea  that  the  meetings  of  committees  were  held  to  suit 
the  London  men  only.  He  might  say  that  on  several 
occasions  a  committee  had  very  kindly  considered  his 
convenience  both  as  regards  the  day  and  time  of 
meeting. 

Mr.  G.  Westby  (Liverpool  Southern)  agreed  with  Mr. 
Nash  that  on  some  occasions  the  committees  had  had  to 
leave  business  over  because  the  members  could  not  stay 
on. 

Toe  Chairman  said  that  the  meeting  must  recognize 
the  amount  of  unpaid  work  done  by  members  in  attending 
to  the  business  of  the  Association.  He  would  ask  the 
meeting  not  to  make  it  too  difficult  for  the  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  pleasantly.  The  matter  rested  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  Committees.  If  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  did  not  find  that  a  member  was 
carrying  out  his  duties  properly  he  could  make  a  report 
to  the  Council,  and  the  costs  of  the  journey  of  the 
Committee-man  would  not  be  paid. 

Estimates  for  1907. 
Dr.  Percy  Rose  (Stratford),  on  the  estimate  of  income 
and  expenditure  for  1907,  said  that  it  was  too  late  at  the 
Representative  Meeting  to  move  a  resolution  on  the 
estimate,  as  nothing  could  then  be  done  to  alter  expendi- 
ture or  to  increase  revenue  in  the  short  space  intervening 
before  December  31st.    He  moved  : 

That  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  making  the  financial  year  close  on 
March  31st  in  each  year,  Instead  of  December  31st. 

Dr.  P.  D.  Turner  (Isle  of  Wight)  seconded. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  the  motion  was 
postponed. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk) 
inquired  whether  the  expenses  of  the  Representative  from 
West  Manchester  would  be  paid  for  his  journey  to  London 
to  attend  the  Representative  Meeting  in  London  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  Charter,  as  his  Division  instructed  him 
to  leave  the  meeting  unless  it  agreed  to  the  resolution  not 
to  discuss  the  Charter  further. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  expenses  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  Nash  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Standing 
Order,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  very  definite  on  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman  said  the  matter  rested  altogether  In  his 
hands.  The  Representative  in  question  had  spoken  to 
him  about  it  before  he  left  the  meeting.  If  he  (the  Chair- 
man) had  wished  that  his  expenses  should  be  refused  he 
would  have  so  reported  to  the  Council :  but  he  did  not  do 
so.  By  the  Articles  of  Association  the  Council  deter- 
mined what  would  be  considered  an  attendance  for  any 
purpose.  If  there  were  any  blame,  it  attached  to  him. 
The  case  was  exceptional,  and  he  did  not  know  how  things 
would  go  on  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  something  should  be  settled,  because 
it  was  not  fair  to  other  Representatives  who  stayed  out 
the  meeting  and  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
that  members  should  just  make  an  attendance  and  then 
retire,  leaving  the  others  to  do  the  work.  He  thought 
some  ruling  should  be  given  as  to  what  constituted  an 
attendance  ;  and,  although,  of  course,  he  bowed  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  he  thought  there  should  be  something 
a  good  deal  more  binding. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  simplest  course  would  be  to 
move  an  amendment  to  the  Standing  Order. 

Mr.  Nash  replied  that  he  had  asked  leave  to  move  under 
the  Standing  Order. 

The  Chairman  thought  notice  must  be  given  to  move  an 
amendment  to  the  Standing  Order, 
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In  dealing  with  the  paragraph  of  the  Council's  report 
referring  to  Committees,  the  Chiirjian  said  that,  speak- 
ing for  the  Chairman  of  Council,  he  desired  to  thank  the 
Committees  of  the  Association  for  the  work  they  had  done 
during  the  past  year.  Few  members  of  the  Association 
had  any  idea  what  they  owed  to  the  Committee- men  who 
attended  and  did  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Central  Ethical  Committee. 

The  passage  in  the  report  of  Council  referring  to  the 
Central  Ethical  Committee  contained  the  following 
paragraph : 

Your  Council  sees  with  regret  that  a  report  ou  the  ethics  of 
consultation  has  been  sent  to  the  Divisions  without  having 
been  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  some  body  representing  con- 
sultants, whose  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
project  of  reform  in  procedure,  and  the  Council  trusts  that  any 
decision  on  the  matter  be  deferred  until  such  conference  has 
taken  place. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  moved  that — 

This  meeting  disagrees  with  the   paragraph  in  the  "Report 

"  of  the  Central  Council  criticizing  the  action  of  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  yet  in  exist- 
ence any  body  representiu?  the  consultants  in  the  medical 
profession  with  whom  that  Committee  could  have  conferred 
as  suggested  by  the  Council. 
The  Eepresentative  Meeting  should  not  in  any  way  allow 
what  he  might  call  an  accidental  censure  to  be  passed  upon 
the  Ethical  Committee.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  on  the 
great  question  of  the  relations  between  the  different 
departments  of  the  profession  there  should  be  obtained, 
if  possible,  expressions  of  opinion  from  all  branches  of 
the  profession.  Eut  in  the  Council  it  was  moved  and 
carried — he  was  quite  sure  it  was  under  a  misunder- 
standing— that  the  Ethical  Committee  had  acted  wrongly 
in  not  conferring  with  a  body  representing  the  con- 
sultants. There  was  no  such  body  in  existence,  and 
therefore  it  was  most  unreasonable  for  the  Council  to 
criticize  the  Ethical  Committee  for  not  doing  the  impos- 
sible. His  own  Division  (Marylebone)  was  doing  what 
it  could  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  individual  consultants, 
but  those  opinions  would  not  be  final  in  any  sense, 
though  so  far  as  they  went  they  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

Dr.  L  S.  McManus  (Wandsworth)  seconded. 

Dr.  W.  Ewart  (Westminster)  observed  that  the  wording 
of  the  paragraph  was  that  the  matter  should  be  submitted 
to  the  opinion  not  of  the  body  representing  consultants, 
but  of  some  body  representing  consultants,  and  therefore 
it  clearly  invited  some  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
other  side,  and  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  some 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  large  body  of 
consultants.  As  to  the  definition  of  "consultants,"  it 
would  be  found  that  they  needed  no  definition. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  definition  of 
"  consultants  "  was   not  in   question. 

Dr.  Ewart  slid  it  seemed  to  him  the  meaning  of  this 
paragraph  was  perfectly  clear,  namely,  that  there  should 
be  some  body  representing  consultants  ;  though  there  was 
no  such  body  in  existence  to-day,  at  eome  future  time 
it  might  be  born. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  report  expressed  regret 
that  the  report  of  the  Ethical  Committee  had  been  sent 
to  the  Divisions  "  without  having  been  submitted  to  the 
opinion  of  some  body  representing  consultants."  The 
Committee  was  censured  not  for  something  it  was  going 
to  do,  but  for  something  it  had  not  done. 

Dr.  W.  Uosse  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Canterbury,  and  Faver- 
sham)  said  the  fact  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  Council  that  consultants  were  already  members  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  as  well  as  general  prac- 
titioners, and  therefore  represented.  Before  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  Association  the  consultants  were  better 
r?presented  than  the  general  practitioners. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Salford)  supported  the  resolution 
of  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  as  it  seemed  to  him  the  Ethical 
Committee  was  merely  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Representative  Meeting.  The  Ethical  Committee  had 
practically  reported  to  a  body  of  consultants  when  they 
reported  to  the  Council  of  the  Association,  the  Council 
being  largely  representative  of  consultants. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley 's  motion  was  then  carried  by  70 
votes  to  10. 

Upon  the  paragraph  in  the  Council's  report  referring  to 
the    Medico-Political    Committee,    Mr.    Wolstenholme, 


speaking  in  the  interests  of  economy,  urged  that  the 
number  of  members  co-opted  thouki  be  stated.  The 
meeting  appointed  Committees  of  a  certain  number  with 
power  to  co-opt,  and  he  thought  that  power  had  been 
rather  excessively  used  in  some  instances.  If  the  Com- 
mittees would  state  in  the  Report  the  number  of  members 
co-opted,  possibly  the  next  Representative  Meeting  might 
give  some  instructions  on  the  point. 

The  Chairman  said  the  point  would  be  noted.  The 
Medico-Political  Committee  was  not  a  Committee  which 
had  power  to  co-opt,  the  only  Committees  having  that 
power  being  the  Hospitals  Committee  and  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee. 

On,  the  part  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  Sir  Victor  Horsley  said  that  it  was 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  contest  at  Halifax 
had  just  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman  said  that  was  very  cheering  news 
indeed,  and  presently  he  would  read  a  letter  which  the 
Council  had  received  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  Science  Committee  met  elsewhere  than  in  London. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  had,  but  that  the  matter  did 
not  come  up  on  the  report  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  wished  to  know  why,  if  this  Com- 
mittee could  mpet  in  other  places  than  London,  other 
Committees  could  not  also  meet  elsewhere. 

The  Chaikman  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing to  prevent  other  Committees  meeting  where  they 
liked ;  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  convenience  of 
the  Committees. 

Dr.  Lra&sey  Brierley  (Manchester  West)  observed  that 
if  the  Representative  Meeting  would  make  some  pro- 
nouncement on  this  question  it  would  have  a  marvellous 
effect  on  the  healthy  working  of  the  Association.  If  Com- 
mittees dialing  with  questions  of  great  public  interest 
could  meet  alternately  in  London  and  the  provinces,  the 
interest  in  those  Committees  would  be  wonderfully  in- 
creased, and  would,  he  was  sure,  briug  the  work  of  the 
Association  mere  in  touch  with  the  provinces. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras  and  Islington)  asked 
whether,  if  a  Committee  met  elsewhere  than  in  London, 
the  expenses  of  meeting  would  be  increased.  The  staff 
would  have  to  go  to  various  parts  of  the  country  and  take 
with  them  papers  and  documents  connected  with  the 
business  of  tie  Committees  that  were  kept  in  London; 
would  not  that  mean  si  considerable  increase  in  expense  ? 

The  Chairman  having  remarked  that  Dr.  Walter  Smith 
had  stated  very  pertinently  a  serious  objection  to  the 
propcsal,  no  resolution  was  moved  on  the  matter. 

Matters  arising  out  of  the  Report  op  Council. 
Dr.  L.  8.  McManus  (Wandsworth)  moved,  according  to 
notice  : 

That  it  Is  desirable  that  the  main  point  in  each  paragraph 
of  the  annual  report  be  printed  in  heavier  type. 

The  matter  was  really  ouly  intended  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  central  office,  but  as  it  was  on  the  agenda  he 
hoped  they  would  all  agree  that  it  was  very  desirable. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Harris  (Tottenham)  did  not  approve  of  the 
suggestion,  and  would  like  to  vote  against  it. 

The  Chairman  informed  Dr.  John  Brown  (Rochdale  and 
Bury)  that  the  change  would  not  appreciably  increase 
expenditure. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  62  votes  to  9. 

Medical  Secretary's  Department. 
Mr.  Wolstenholme  asked  as  a  point  of  order  whether 
the  matter  raised  by  a  notice  of  motion  standing  in  the 
name  cf  the  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  East  Cheshire 
Division,  would  not  eome  up  for  discussion  on  the 
report  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  considered  it  preferable  to 
take  the  discussion  then  instead  of  on  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  the  resolution  was  from  a 
Division. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Housman  (Stockport)  thereupon  moved  on 
behalf  of  his  Division  : 
That  in  view  of  the  continuous  increase  of  the  work  in  the 
Medical  Secretary's  department,  acd  the  delays  that  have 
occurred  in  dealing  with  matters  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  Central  Council  at  once  to  consider  the 
urgent  necessity  cf  increasing  the  paid  medical  secretariat, 
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this  Division  being  of  opinion  that  nothing  will  so  enhance 
the  advantages  of  membership  of  this  Association  as 
successful  treatment  of  questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
members,  and  that  any  increased  expenditure  will 
be  amply  justified  by  the  consequent  increase  of 
membership. 
The  matter,  he  said,  had  come  specially  before  his  Divi- 
sion because  it  had  encountered  some  difficulty  in  getting 
certain  matters  in  which  it  was  particularly  interested 
considered,  or  rather  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Hospitals 
Committee.  He  knew  that  the  Committee  and  the 
Medical  Secretary  were  under  the  circumstances  doing 
their  very  best,  and  he  fully  appreciated  that  they  were 
most  distinctly  overworked,  and  that  the  matter  the  Divi- 
sion had  to  complain  of  was  entirely  due  to  that  under- 
manning  and  overworking.  Nevertheless  there  was  an 
error,  and  when  errors  occurred  heads  of  departments  must 
accept  responsibility  for  them.  He  considered  that  the 
letter  that  the  Division  had  received  from  the  Hospitals 
Committee  entirely  explained  the  matter,  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  preventing  any  recurrence  of  such  a  circum- 
stance that  this  resolution  was  drafted.  He  did  not  think 
he  could  very  well  bring  forward  all  the  reasons  and 
arguments  that  prompted  the  Division  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution. Every  argument  had  been  distinctly  and  succinctly 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee, which  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  previous  morning.  In  an  appendix  was  a  long 
statement  from  the  Medical  Secretary  as  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  he  had  to  do.  He  thought  that  any 
Divisional  or  Branch  Secretary  who  realized  that  the  work 
he  had  to  do  was  multiplied  150  fold  for  the  Medical  Sec- 
retary with  the  secretarial  work  of  various  important  com- 
mittees thrown  in,  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  how  very 
much  overworked  the  Medical  Secretaries  must  be. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  was 
instructed  by  the  two  Divisions  he  represented  to  support 
most  strongly  this  resolution  of  the  Stockport  Division. 
Speaking  as  a  member  of  committees  for  some  years  at 
head  quarters,  he  knew  the  enormous  increase  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  work,  and  it  was  those  who  were  in 
touch  with  the  work  at  head  quarters  who  appreciated 
most  what  this  increase  brought  to  the  Medical  Secretary 
and  his  department.  He  believed  he  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  Stockport  Division  actually  passed  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  Medical  Secretary  some  little  time  ago, 
and  it  was  very  striking  that  the  Division,  having  passed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  an  officer,  should  within  a  very  short 
period  bring  forward  such  a  resolution  as  this.  He  felt 
with  the  Stockport  Division  that  the  best  work  they  could 
do  for  the  Asatciaticn  was  to  increase  the  department, 
which  would  in  the  end  increase  the  membership  and  add 
to  the  general  strength  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Salford)  was  sorry  to  dissent  from 
the  resolution.  He  believed  that  he  was  the  one  member 
of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee  who  did.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Medical  Secretary's  department 
did  not  want  strengthening  somewhat,  but  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  adding  of  another  medical  secretary  and 
also  an  extensive  staff  as  suggested  in  the  report.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  and  the 
Medical  Secretary  were  rather  overworked,  but  this  was  in 
his  opinion  partly  the  fault  of  the  authorities  and  also  In 
part  the  fault  of  the  Association,  which  seemed  to  be  eager 
to  take  np  too  many  big  questions  at  the  same  time.  His 
opinion  was  that  it  was  very  much  better  to  do  a  little  less 
fussy  work  and  to  leave  the  Medical  Secretary  a  little  more 
time.  The  Association  had  a  Medical  Secretary  and  an 
Assistant  Medical  Secretary,  and  those  two  officials  with 
an  efficient  lay  staff  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  various 
committees  ought  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  necessary  work 
xif  the  Association  for  some  years  to  come. 

Dr.  Latimer  (Swansea)  believed  that  if  all  the  members 
of  the  Association  knew  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
department  they  would  not  in  any  way  endorse  the  senti- 
ments uttered  by  the  last  speaker,  who  had  used  a  most 
inappropriate  word  in  speaking  of  the  Medical  Secretary's 
work  as  "  fus3y  work."  In  his  opinion  the  more  fuss  they 
made  over  this  work  the  better.  The  Medical  Secretary's 
department  was  absolutely  overworked  as  it  was  at 
present,  and  there  was  very  great  danger  that  the  man  to 
whom  they  were  very  much  indebted  for  the  increased 
work  done  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Association  would 
break  down,  and  he  did  not  very  well  know  how  they 
could    replace  him.      It    was    most    important    to    the 


Association  that  it  should  have  not  only  Mr.  Smith 
Whitaker  to  do  this  work,  but  that  he  should  have  at  his 
side  an  assistant  to  take  part  of  the  work  from  him.  No 
doubt  there  were  members  of  the  Association  who 
thought  it  had  been  pushing  on  too  rapidly,  but  those  who 
followed  the  Journal  would  recognize,  as  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  had  pointed  out  at  the  previous  meeting  when  he 
resigned  his  Chairmanship  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
they  had  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  profession,  a  body  to  whom  the  Government  and  the 
great  departments  could  turn  for  an  authoritative  voice  in 
medical  matters.  He  would  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  a  large  amount  of  the  work  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  influence  which  the  Association  was 
obtaining  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Medical  Secretary's 
department  had  been  superintended  and  worked  in  the 
energetic  manner  it  had  been.  He  therefore  strongly 
supported  the  motion. 

Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley  hoped  that  the  meeting 
would  not  entertain  the  resolution  of  the  Stockport 
Division.  He  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Medical  Secretary,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
reduce  his  work  as  much  as  possible,  but  they  could  not 
afford  to  indulge  in  further  extravagant  expenses. 

Dr.  J.  Rangoon-Down  (Richmond)  called  attention  to 
the  amounts  at  present  expended  on  the  General  Secre- 
tary's department  and  the  Medical  Secretary's  depart- 
ment. On  the  first  the  Association  wa-3  spending  £3,500 
and  on  the  other  only  £1,224. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  asked 
whether  the  figures  for  the  General  Secretary's  depart- 
ment included  the  cost  of  composing  the  Journal,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  the  figures  for  the  clerical  staff. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  they  were  purely  for  the 
clerical  staff  and  for  the  management  oJ  the  Journal, 
and  did  not  include  the  printing  and  the  compositors' 
wages. 

Dr.  Langdon-Down  thought  that  the  figures  were  vital 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question.  The  margin  for 
expansion  in  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  was  very 
large  relative  to  the  general  work  of  the  Association. 
Before  the  critics  of  the  resolution  were  listened  to  they 
should  define  in  some  more  accurate  way  the  particular 
work  they  would  leave  undone,  or  which  they  thought 
ought  not  to  have  been  done  in  the  past.  The  only 
evidence  of  fussiness  about  the  work  was  that  it  unavoid- 
ably became  crowded  up  to  the  last  minute  when  there 
was  a  flood  of  appendices  and  reports  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  digest  properly  before  the  meeting.  He 
hoped  the  resolution  would  be  carried. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Broadbent  (North  Manchester)  said  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  originally  appointed  Organizing  Secretary 
and  subsequently  became  Medical  Secretary.  He  seemed 
to  be  absorbing  fresh  duties  continuously.  The  question 
was  whether  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  that. 

Mr.  Kinsey  (Chairman  of  the  Ethical  Committee)  said 
that  he  would  like  to  add  the  testimony  of  that  Committee 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Medical  Secretary.  The  resolution 
which  that  Committee  had  passed  was  as  follows: 

That  with  reference  to  the  complaint  made  by  the  Stockport, 
Macclesfield,  and  East  Cheshire  Division,  the  Committee 
having  considered  the  matter  cannot  find  any  ground  for 
imputing  negligence  or  discourtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Secretary.  Further,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  the  services  of  the  Medical  Secretary  are  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  Association,  that  the  various 
departments  in  which  he  serves  are  working  at  great 
pressure,  and  that  more  assistance  should  be  afforded  him. 

That  was  a  unanimous  resoluiion.  There  was  not  a  more 
self- sacrificing  man  in  the  profession  than  the  Medical 
Secretary.  It  would  be  absolutely  mean  to  ignore  the 
services  he  had  been  rendering.  He  could  say  from  his 
own  personal  experience  that  anybody  who  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  woik  done  at  the  central  office 
would  feel  that  the  work  was  necessary  if  the  Association 
was  to  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  constituted, 
if  it  was  to  make  the  medical  profession  take  a  proper 
standing,  and  do  the  work  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
profession  to  do  if  its  members  acted  unitedly.  Thatcould 
not  be  done  if  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  was 
starved.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  Medical  Secretary 
made  the  work.  He  was  working  week-days  and  Sundays, 
and  frequently  day  and  night.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there  was  anyOiing  like  a  majority  in  the  meeting  in  favour 
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ol  overworking  and  sweating  and  starving  the  Medical 
Secretary,  and  then  ignoring  his  work. 

Dr.  Ewbn  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  felt  that  he  should  be 
remiss  if  he  did  not  refer  to  the  very  eminent  services 
which  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch  had 
received  from  the  Medical  Secretary.  The  headway  which 
had  been  made  had  been  entirely  due  to  the  supervision 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Medical  Secretary. 

Mr.  0.  R  Stbatox  (Salisbury)  supported  what  had  been 
said  about  the  personal  ability  aad  zeal  of  the  Medical 
Secretary,  but  the  motion  involved  a  large  addition  to  the 
annual  expenditure.  In  his  remarks  on  the  estimates  for 
1907  the  Treasurer  had  written  :  "  Attention  is  called  to 
this  matter  to  remind  members  that  for  the  next  two  years 
the  Association  has  to  face  exceptional  commitments  out 
of  it9  revenue."  However  desirous  they  might  be  to 
appoint  two,  three,  four,  or  five  medical  secretaries,  they 
had  to  ask  themselves  the  simple  question,  could  they  pay 
for  it  ?  At  the  present  moment  the  Association  could  not 
afford  it.  He  thought  a  eub2ommit'ee  should  be  appointed 
to  rearrange  the  work  of  the  Set  retaries. 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  asked  the 
meeting  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
the  present  constitution  and  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  had  been  asked  whether  the  Association  could 
afford  to  strengthen  the  staff ;  but  he  would  ask,  Can  the 
Association  afford  to  stand  still  ?  He  was  sorry  that  the 
resolution  had  not  been  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
report  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee.  In  that 
report  there  would  be  seen  set  out  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Association  could  not  stay  where  it  was  at  present.  Those 
who  read  that  report  must  be  convinced  that  the  organ- 
izing and  medico-political  work  of  the  Association  was 
reaching  a  point  at  which  the  organization  was  likely  to 
break  down  unless  the  work  was  limited,  but  no  member 
had  suggpsted  a  single  thing  which  the  Association  could 
drop.  What  item  of  the  work  which  the  Association  was 
doing  could  be  left  alone  without  danger  to  the  Association  ? 
The  work  of  protecting  the  members  was  only  beginning. 
The  Association  must  go  on,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  go  on  was  by  increasing  the  staff.  He  very  cordially 
on  behalf  of  his  Division  supported  the  resolution. 

Dr.  W.  Ewart  (Westminster)  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  urgent  neces- 
sity ol  increasing  the  paid,"  and  the  substitution  of  the 
words  "  inadequacy  of  the  subsidy  to  the  medical 
secretariat."  He  desired  to  emphasize  two  points.  First, 
the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  endorse  every  word  said 
as  to  their  indebtedness  to  the  Medical  Secretary ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  modify  the  con- 
stitution of  the  secretariat,  and  add  a  fresh  office  straight 
off  by  the  act  and  deed  of  that  meeting.  He  proposed  the 
verbal  alteration  in  order  that  there  might  be  room  for 
the  meeting  to  recommend  any  measure  temporarily 
adaptable  to  the  circumstances  with  a  view  to  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  not  to  make  a  rigid  recommendation  which 
would  commit  the  meeting  to  alterations  or  modifications 
which  might  or  might  not  work.  The  present  arrangement 
worked  well,  and  what  was  wanted  was  more  steam  or  oil.  by 
means  of  which  the  machine  could  work  more  efficiently. 

Dr.  W.  Douolas  (Maidstone,  etc.)  pointed  out  that  the 
future  and  success  and  increase  in  numbers  of  the  Assoda 
tion  depended  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  Medical 
Secretary's  office.  Difficulties  occurring  in  the  Divisions 
were  brought  to  him,  and  he  dealt  and  grappled  with 
them.  If  there  were  a  breakdown  there,  the  Association 
would  be  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and  in  the  case  of 
emergency  caused  by  illness  or  incapacity  of  the  Medical 
Secretary  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  one  who  knew  the 
working  of  the  office,  otherwise  the  work  would  be  stopped. 
Therefore  it  was  essential  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  they  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  take  steps  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Bptcfefl  Finance 
Inquiry  Committee  appointed  last  year  which  was 
embodied  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  (Hampstead)  moved,  and  Mr.  G. 
Westky  (Liverpool,  Southern)  seconded,  that  the  question 
be  now  put;  this  was  carried,  and  on  Dr.  Ewart's  amend- 
ment being  put  to  the  meeting,  it  was  on  a  show  of  hands 
declared  lost. 

Mr.  J.  Brassey  Brteriey  (Manchester.  West)  moved: 

That  in  the  opirion  of  this  meeting  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  Incur  any  further  expense  in  any  department  of  the 
Association  at  the  present  time 


Mr.  H.  W.  Arm  it  (Hampstead)  submitted  that  the 
amendment  was  a  direct  negative;  but  the  Chairman 
ruled  otherwise. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Davies  (Liverpool,  Northern)  seconded  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
lost. 

Dr.  W.  Gosse  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Canterbury,  and  Faver- 
sham)  inquired,  if  the  resolution  proposed  were  passed, 
what  would  be  the  probable  increased  annual  expenditure 
to  the  Association  ?    Was  there  any  estimate  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  only  information  was 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Finance  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee.    He  thought  it  was  about  £600. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  words  after  the 
word  "once"  and  to  insert  "to  consider  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Secretary."  He 
desired  to  say  that  any  remarks  he  might  have  been 
understood  to  have  made  with  regard  to  the  personality  of 
the  Medical  Secretary  were  not  intended  unkindly  towards 
him,  but  merely  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
Medical  Secretary  had  taken  up  too  much  work  and  was 
too  keen  to  do  work  which  was  not  absolutely  required, 
and  also  that  the  Council  and  Committees  had  forced  him 
into  doing  more  work  than  he  need  have  done.  As 
instances  of  that  he  cited  the  work  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  the  coroners  of  London,  which  was  unnecessary. 
There  was  also  the  proposed  work  in  reforming  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  had  all  led  to  nothing, 
and  was  quite  untimely.  Then  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  was  done  on  the  improvement  of  the  Medical  Acts 
Amendment  Bill  when  there  was  no  Parliament  willing  to 
undertake  it,  and  it  was  quite  premature.  He  maintained 
that  if  the  Association  were  to  take  up  one  or  two  ques- 
tions and  stick  to  them  until  they  had  been  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  termination,  it  would  be  all  the  better.  He 
pressed  his  amendment  because  he  felt  that  the  Medical 
Secretary's  staff  was  not  quite  adequate.  They  had  a 
Medical  Secretary  and  an  Assistant  Medical  Secretary  at 
the  present  mcm-nt,  and  he  did  not  see  any  need  to  add 
to  the  medical  sr  cretariat.  He  was  prepared  to  propose 
that  the  Council  should  consider  the  question  of  improving 
or  increasing  the  staff,  but  not  the  medical  secretariat. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  Shadwell  (Walthamstow)  seconded. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  asked  that  the  name  s  of  the  speakers 
and  their  Divisions  might  be  announced  from  the  Chair. 
He  did  so  in  oider  that  some  of  the  newer  members 
might  be  alive  to  the  fac-t  that  all  this  opposition  came 
from  practically  one  Branch. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  (Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch)  did  not  think  the  opposition  came  from 
only  one  Branch,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  would  always  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  those 
differences  of  opinion  were  more  on  the  surface  than  In 
the  depth.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  either  with 
the  amendment  or  the  original  proposition  if  the  right 
meaning  were  given  to  it.  To  him  it  seemed  certain  that, 
if  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  was  to  go  on  at  all, 
it  must  be  altered.  He  did  not  say  that  with  any  dis- 
courtesy to  or  disregard  for  the  Medical  Secretary,  whom 
he  had  always  found  most  obliging,  most  useful,  and  a 
most  acceptable  officer  of  the  Association  ;  but  he  did  feel, 
the  more  he  was  thrown  In  contact  with  the  two  depart- 
ments, that  the  Medical  Secretary's  department  was  not 
satisfactory  to  deal  with.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Smith 
Whitaker  knew  that  he  had  no  ill-feeling  towards  him, 
but  he  felt  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  department  which 
was  not  properly  managed,  and  that  in  dealing  with  the 
other  department — Mr.  Elliston's  department — he  was 
dealing  with  a  business  department.  For  every  time  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Elliston,  he  had  to  write  ten  times  to  Mr. 
Smith  Whitaker;  and  he  felt  that  if  the  Association  was 
to  go  on  with  the  department  at  all,  it  should  be  properly 
conducted.  The  real  question  was  whether  the  depart- 
ment was  cr  was  not  required.  If  it  was  required,  it  must 
be  properly  manned,  and  the  Association  must  pay 
properly  for  it.  He  took  it  they  were  going  to  constitute 
the  Central  Council  a  Committee  to  consider  thoroughly 
the  organization  of  the  Medical  Secretiry's  department, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  the  meeting  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  agree  with  the  resolution.  If  the  other 
meaning — namely,  to  constitute  a  new  office — were 
attached    to    it,    he    would     feel     compelled    to     vote 
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against  it,  because  at  a  meeting  like  that  things  were  too 
hurried  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  thought  over. 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton  (Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland) 
inquired  whether  the  words  implied  that  the  person  to  be 
appointed  should  be  a  medical  man.  He  wished  that  to 
be  clearly  understood  by  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  his  ruling  would  be  that  the 
Stookport  resolution  involved  the  appointment  ol  a 
medical  man. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Wolstenholme's  amendment 
was  put  and  lost,  18  voting  for  it  and  69  against. 

I>r.  Bruce  Goff  (Lanarkshire)  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, seconded  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh  (Glasgow 
North- Western) : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Central  Council  at  once  to 
increase  tbe  salary  of  the  Medical  Secretary,  and  that  his 
lay  clerical  staff  be  also  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  work. 

in  substitution  for  the  words  "  to  consider  the  urgent 
necessity  of  increasing  the  paid  medical  secretariat." 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Secretary  was  of  a  very  important  character;  and 
all  knew  that  he  and  his  staff  had  been  for  a  considerable 
time  overworked.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  had  been 
suddenly  put  upon  the  department,  which  formerly  had 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  Association  at  all.  Although 
comparisons  were  odious,  yet  comparisons  had  been  made 
between  the  work  of  the  Medical  Secretary  and  the  work 
of  the  General  Secretary  ;  and  flguies  had  been  adduced 
showing  that  a  great  deal  more  money  had  been  spent 
on  the  General  Secretary's  department  than  upon  the 
Medical  Secretary's  department.  That  arose  not  lrom  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  but  from 
the  clerical  staff  employed.  It  had  been  stated  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Medical  Secretary  to  have  an  under- 
stuJy ;  but  the  Medical  Secretary  already  had  an  under- 
study ;  he  had  an  assistant,  and  an  assistant  of  his  own 
selection.  He  was  at  liberty  to  select  the  best  man  he 
could  get  hold  of.  They  had  in  their  General  Secretary 
a  man  who  had  managed  to  select  his  under  secretary  and 
clerical  staff  in  such  a  manner  that  he  overtook  his  work 
without  there  being  any  complaint  of  overpressure.  It 
Wis,  he  thought,  in  the  clerical  staff  that  assistance  was 
needed ;  and,  if  a  good  assistant  medical  secretary  and  a 
good  clerical  staff  were  obtained,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  that 
department  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  other  department 
was  carried  on. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk) 
wished  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  which  might  have 
been  created  by  what  Dr.  Bruce  Goff  had  said.  The  Asso- 
ciation did  not  see  its  way  to  vote  more  than  £250  a  year 
for  the  Medical  Secretary's  understudy,  and  he  did  not 
think  it  was  fair  to  put  an  exact  interpretation  on  what 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff  had  said  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
choose.  To  offer  a  man  £250  a  year  to  take  the  position 
was,  he  thought,  little  short  of  disgraceful.  How  could 
they  expect  to  get  a  man  with  large  experience  of  private 
and  contract  practice  and  a  good  general  practitioner  to 
take  up  an  appointment  at  £250  a  year  ?  They  must  put 
the  blame  on  the  Association,  which  had  been  niggardly 
enough  to  offer  no  more  than  £250  a  year. 

Dr  Rayner  (Stockport),  having  known  something  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  in  London  for  some  years,  strongly 
advised  the  meeting  to  pass  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  East  Cheshire  Division. 
It  was  no  use  to  say  they  must  curtail  the  work  of  the 
Medical  Secretary.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  his  work 
would  increase,  and  the  increase  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Association.  The  work  now  done  in  the  Medical 
Secretary's  office  was  simply  the  work  that  had  been 
neglected  in  times  gone  by  before  the  Association  had  an 
organizing  secretary.  With  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  that  the  salary  of  the  Medical  Secretary 
should  be  increased,  he  thought  it  very  much  better  that 
the  meeting  should  leave  that  to  the  committees  cr  to  the 
Council,  which  knew  what  work  was  done  much  better 
than  the  members  of  the  meeting.  If  any  justification 
were  wanted  for  the  resolution  of  the  Stockport  Division 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Finance 
Inquiry  Committee  appointed  by  the  Representative 
Meeting  last  year. 

Mr.  G,  H.  Broadbknt  (North  Manchester),  on  a  point  of 


order,  questioned  whether  it  was  right  to  refer  to  a  report 
that  had  not  been  passed. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  Dr.  Rayner  was  perfectly  in 
order  in  referring  to  a  report  which  was  pertinent  to  the 
discussion. 

Dr.  Rayner,  continuing,  said  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee stated  that  the  Medical  Secretary's  department 
was  undermanned,  that  the  Medical  Secretary  was  over- 
worked, and  that  unless  relief  was  promptly  granted  great 
detriment  to  the  department  would  result.  He  hoped 
that  everybody  would  agree  with  the  motion  proposed  by 
Mr.  Housruan  and  rectify  the  condition  of  things,  so  that 
more  work  might  be  done.  The  Association  could  not 
stand  still ;  it  must  either  go  forward  or  go  back,  and  he 
preferred  to  go  forward. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Abmit  (Hampstead), 
seconded  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Latimer  (Swansea),  it  was  agreed 
that  the  question  be  now  pat. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

Dr.  Lanodon  Down  said  it  had  been  already  ruled  that 
the  words  "medical  secretariat"  included  a  medical  man. 
Would  it  also  include  an  increase  in  the  clerical  staff' 
non-  medical  ? 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  it  meant  the  whole  staff  ol 
that  branch  of  the  office. 

Dr.  Rhodes  (Manchester)  :  Another  medical  secretary  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  have  a 
coequal. 

The  Stockport  resolution  was  then  put. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  James  Anderson  (Blyth  and  Morpeth), 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  two-thirds  majority  was  not 
required. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  89  votes  to  13. 

Dr.  Goyder  moved,  and  Dr.  J.  Wilson  seconded,  the 
following  rider : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Central  Council  to  consult 
the  Medical  Secretary  as  to  the  best  means  of  arranging, 
assisting,  and  further  systematizing  the  medico-secretarial 
work. 

Dr.  E.  Rayner  said  that  no  one  knew  better  than  the 
Medical  Secretary  himself  what  his  difficulties  were,  and 
the  Council  could  not  fail  to  consult  with  him. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Capitation  Grants  to  Branches. 
Dr.  L.  S.  McMands  moved  the  following  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  Wandsworth  Division  : 

That  the  attention  of  the  Representative  Meeting  having 
been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  balances  of  Association 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  home  Branches  were  for  1904, 
£2,3C0  ;  1905,  £3,500  ;  1906,  £3,700,  for  the  use  of  which,  at 
all  events  for  the  present,  there  seems  no  local  demand, 
this  meeting  instructs  the  Central  Council  to  call  in  such 
sums  as  it  may  consider  desirable,  having  in  view  future 
grants  and  average  probable  local  expenditures,  in  order  to 
use  the  same  for  central  expenses,  and  also  toward  the 
organization  of  the  various  Divisions  by  increased  medi- 
cal assistance  as  suggested  by  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee. 

There  were,  he  said,  some  Branches  and  Divisions  which 
could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  use  their  grants  themselves, 
and  were  not  in  a  position  to  let  anybody  else  use  them. 
Those  sums  of  money  were  lying  idle.  As  to  Wandsworth, 
they  might  judge  from  the  name  of  the  Division  appearing 
so  often  on  the  agenda  paper  of  the  amount  of  interest 
taken  by  the  Division  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  but 
it  often  found  itself  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  money  granted  was  absolutely  limited,  and 
felt  that  as  a  general  principle,  where  a  Division  showed  a 
lively,  actual,  virile  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, it  ought  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  working, 
and  it  would  be  only  fair  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  the 
way  contemplated  by  the  resolution. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Darling  (Portadown  and  West  Down)  thought 
the  resolution  should  not  be  accepted  without  further- 
information.  He  was  the  Treasurer  of  a  Branch  that  was 
fairly  active  and  had  a  little  money,  but  that  money  was 
not  increasing;  in  fact  it  was  rather  decreasing.  It 
would  be  a  serious  thing  to  cripple  a  Branch  by  takiDg 
from  it  any  balance  it  might  have.  The  resolution  should 
be  looked  into  pretty  closely  before  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (Norwich)  hoped  the  resolution 
would  not  be  accepted.  On  the  ground  of  expediency  and 
on  the  ground  of  harmony  within  the  Association,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Council  at  the  present 
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time  to  make  an  attempt  to  call  up  these  surplus  funds. 
It  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Solicitor  that  the  Council 
had  power  to  call  in  the  surplus  funds  should  it  so  wish 
on  any  pretext  whatever— if  the  Association,  for  instance, 
were  wound  up— the3e  balances  being  really  the  assets  of 
the  Association.  The  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee 
proposed,  as  would  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report,  that 
the  capitation  grant  to  the  Branches  should  be  limited  to  a 
smaller  sum  than  4s.  should  the  Council  so  decide.  If  the 
meeting  accepted  the  report  of  the  Committee,  that  pro- 
posal would  limit  very  considerably  the  funds  a  Branch 
might  accumulate.  In  addition  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Treasurer  of  each  Branch  should  refund  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association  moneys  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
for  the  year.  Those  two  provisions  would,  he  thought,  be 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  surplus  funds  accumulating  to 
any  extent.  It  would  be  well  to  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  allow  the  surplus  funds  already  accumulated  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Branches. 

Dr.  F.J.  II.  Cootts  (Blackpool  and  Isle  of  Man)  sup- 
plemented what  Mr.  Ballance  had  said  by  the  remark  that 
by  the  time  any  resolution  could  come  into  operation  the 
Association  would  probably  be  under  new  conditions. 
Some  Divisions,  like  the  Wandsworth,  had  many 
meeting?,  while  in  some  country  Divisions  the  place 
of  meeting  was  distant.  He  thought  the  resolution  pre- 
mature, and  that  when  Branches  and  Divisions  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  a  little  more  as  they  liked  with  their 
funds,  they  would  find  objects  on  which  to  expend  them. 

Dr.  J.  McNiddsr  (East  Yo-ks  and  North  Lincoln) 
observed  that  the  amount  stated  in  the  resolution  was 
£3,700,  and  asked  if  it  included  amounts  in  the  hand3  of 
Divisions.  He  found  that  in  his  own  Branch  the  sum 
stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  that  Branch  corresponded 
with  the  amount  stated  in  the  Supplement  of  April  27th, 
1907.  as  being  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Divisions. 

The  Chairman  said  the  amount  given  in  the  resolution 
was  only  the  amount  in  the  hand3  of  the  Branches.  The 
Committee  had  not  been  able  to  get  at  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  Division?. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  asked  whether  the  amounts 
stated  included  the  balances  in  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  new  constitution. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  balance  represented  the 
amount  that  had  accrued  since  the  new  constitution  was 
introduced.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  Branches  before  that.  That  amount  was 
entirely  in  their  hands  to  do  as  they  pleased  with. 

Dr.  W.  Douglas  (Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  Chatham) 
said  this  was  a  very  similar  resolution  to  one  he  brought 
before  the  meeting  last  year,  and  he  had  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting it,  but  he  did  not  feel  very  much  concerned  in  the 
matter,  because  it  was  pretty  certain  the  Council  would 
be  forced  to  bring  the  money  into  the  central  coffers  when 
the  reorganization  took  place. 

Dr.  A.  Walker  (Edinburgh,  South)  said  that  he  was 
instructed  to  oppose  the  resolution,  which,  on  being  put 
to  the  meeting,  was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Rebuilding  Debentures. 
The    Chairman    said    that    he    had    permitted    Dr. 
McManus  to  alter  the  form  of  the  resolution  standing  in 
the    name    of    the   Wandsworth    Division,    which  was 
accordingly  moved  in  the  following  form  : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  desirability  of  giving  members  of  the 
Association  the  opportunity  to  subscribe  for  the  £40,000 
in  debentures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  order  that  th« 
interest  from  the  same  should  be  paid  to  them  instead  of 
any  outside  body  (re  new  buildings). 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  asked  if  there  was  anything  to  pre- 
vent members  of  the  Association  from  subscribing  for 
these  debentures. 

The  Chairman  said  the  resolution  was  really  an 
instruction  to  the  Council  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Broadbent  (Manchester,  North)  would  vote  against 
the  resolution  because,  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  plans 
and  elevation,  the  new  building  in  the  Strand  would  not 
be  to  the  credit  of  the  Association.  He  wished  to  know 
how  it  was  that  the  members  of  the  Aspociation,  and 
■especially  members  of  the  Representative  Body,  had  not 
bad  the  plans  put  in  their  hands.  They  were  shown  to 
members  in  an  informal  way  twelve  months  ago,  but 
there  was  no  chance  of  going  through  them  properly. 


Dr.  Pope  called  attention  to  a  statement  in  the  artistic 
column  ot  the  Morning  Post  on  the  previous  day,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  the  new  buildings  were  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  artistic  era  in  Western  London. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  both  Mr.  Broadbent's  and 
Dr.  Pope's  speeches  were  out  of  order. 

D.\  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras  and  Islington)  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  the  words  specifying  the  sum  of 
£40,0C0  should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Muir  (Glasgow  East)  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  asked  what  was  the  interest  the  Treasurer 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  bank  for  any  overdraft  that 
might  be  required,  and  what  was  the  interest  proposed  to 
be  paid  on  the  debentures  if  issued  by  themselves  ? 

The  Chairman  said  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  on  an  overdraft  would  be  the  ordinary  bank  rate, 
with  a  minimum  of  4  per  cent.  The  interest  proposed  to 
be  paid  on  the  debentures  was  not  more  than  4  per 
cent. 

Dr.  McManus  accepted  the  words  "  the  amount 
necessary"  instead  of  "£40,000." 

Dr.  Shadwell  (Walthamstow),  on  a  point  of  order, 
quoted  Article  4  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association, 
which  provides  that  the  income  and  property  of  the 
Association  from  whatever  source  derived  shall  be  applied 
solely  towards  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  no  portion  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  trans- 
ferred directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  dividend  or  bonus 
or  by  way  of  profit  to  persons  who  at  any  time  are  or  have 
been  members  of  the  Association  or  to  any  person 
claiming  through  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  pro- 
vision affected  the  resolution,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion would  be  considered  by  the  meeting  when  it  decided 
whether  or  not  it  would  carry  out  the  Council's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  put,  and  was 
carried  nem.  con. 

Apportionment  op  Member's  Annual  Subscription. 

Dr.  McManus  (Wandsworth)  moved,  with  reference  to 
the  Addendum  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
(Supplement  of  June  15. h,  p  399) : 

That  in  the  report  on  the  apportionment  of  a  member's 
annual  subscription  of  25j.  full  particulars  as  to  the 
amount  spent  under  the  heading  "Meetings  of  Council, 
representatives,  and  Committees,  Salaries,  Library,"  etc., 
are  disirable. 

He  had,  he  said,  been  asked  by  many  men  whom  he  had 
pressed  to  becoma  members,  "  What  do  you  get  for  the 
subscription  beyond  the  Journal  r''  They  did  not  realize  the 
work  being  done  in  the  interests  of  the  profession.  If  the 
25s.  could  be  apportioned  under  the  various  headings  so 
as  to  show  that  the  supply  of  the  Journal  was  only 
part  of  the  enormous  work  of  the  Association,  very  many 
recruits  would  come  in. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  suggested 
that  in  future  the  cost  of  producing  the  Journal  should 
be  separated  from  the  cost  of  posting  it. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Baildon  (Southport)  asked  Dr.  McManus  to 
define  the  word  "  etc."  in  his  motion. 

The  Chairman  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"  fuller  "  for  "  full "  in  the  motion. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  motion  so  altered  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  moved  the 
following  rider: 

That  a  copy  of  the  report  be  circulated  to  every  member  of 
the  profession  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  drawing  attention  to  the  amount  of  work  the 
Association  is  doing  on  behalf  of  the  profession  as  a 
whole. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Pope  (Leicester),  the 
Chairman  stated  that  it  seemed  that  the  object  of  the 
proposal  was  a  legitimate  object  to  which  to  put  the 
money  of  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Elliot-Blake 
(Chichester  and  Worthing  and   Horsham). 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  said  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Association  every  year  to  send  a 
free  copy  of  the  Journal  to  non-members,  and  it  would 
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be  a  very  good  thing  to  send  the  fuller  details  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  just  passed  as  an  inset. 

The  Chairman-  stated  that  the  General  Secretary  in- 
formed him  that  owing  to  the  postal  arrangements  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  carry  out  this  suggestion.  There 
would  be  an  extra  charge  for  postage  on  every  Journal  in 
which  the  slip  was  inserted. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  presumed  that  a  properly  drawn 
circular  would  be  sent.  He  did  not  think  that  anj  thing 
else  would  be  of  any  use. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Lanodon-Down  (Richmond)  said  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee  there  was  a  very 
admirable  summary  of  the  history  and  work  of  the 
Association.  The  essential  part  of  that  would  form  a 
very  valuable  basis  for  the  proposed  circular. 

Sir  Victor  HoRSLEY(Mary)ebone)  said  that  the  drawing 
up  of  a  memorandum  of  the  kind  suggested  must  be  done 
by  Eome  committee  ;  and  he  would  suggest  that  Mr.  NaBh 
should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Organization 
Committee  to  carry  out  this  work. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  he  would  accept  the  suggestion  on 
the  understanding  that  the  circular  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Mr.  H.  Elliot-Blake  (Chichester,  etc.)  also  agreed  to 
the  suggestion. 

The  following  motion  was  then  carried  : 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Organization  Committee  to 
prepare  a  brief  circular  to  be  sent  out  to  non-members  of 
the  Association. 

The  Financial  Year. 

Mr.  Percy  Rose  (Stratford)  moved : 

That  the  Council  be  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
making  the  financial  year  of  the  Association  terminate 
on  the  31st  March  of  each  year. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  P.  D.  Turner  (Isle 
of  Wight). 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  proposal  would  involve 
altering  one  cf  the  Articles  of  Association. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  he  merely  wished  that  the  Council 
should  consider  its  advisability. 

Dr.  Pope  (Leicester)  asked  whether  it  had  been  taken 
into  account  that  the  proposal  would  destroy  all 
comparison  with  former  years. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras  and  Islington)  said  that 
the  proposal  would  not  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Divi- 
sions to  consider  the  accounts  before  the  annual 
meetings. 

Dr.  W.  Muir  Smith  (Eastbourne)  said  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Association,  and  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  further  changes  taking  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
to  disturb  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Dr.  Arnold  H.  Watkins  (Griqualand  West)  said  that  it 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colonial  Branches 
to  change  the  financial  year  by  making  it  end  three 
months  later,  since  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  financial  report. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

The  report  of  the  Council  as  amended  was  then 
agreed  to. 

Statement  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  necessary  sometimes 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meeting  should 
take  action  during  the  year  without  application  for  per- 
mission. That  had  been  the  case  very  little  during  the 
past  year,  but  on  one  occasion  he  had  to  give  a  decision 
without  being  able  to  apply  to  the  Representative  Meeting. 
The  question  was  raised  by  the  Wandsworth  Division  as 
regards  election  to  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  some 
cf  the  Divisions  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  had  made  a  pronouncement  upon  the  matter. 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Journal  explaining  the  position 
of  affairs  and  saying  that  the  Representative  Meeting  had 
not  laid  down  any  rule  upon  the  matter,  and  that  the 
Divisions  were  perfectly  free  to  exercise  their  own  judge- 
ment. He  asked  for  the  approval  of  the  meeting  of  his 
action  with  regard  to  that.  ("Agreed.")  The  next  thing 
was  a  matter  of  detail ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
report  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  recommended  the 
Council  to  fix  Saturday,  July  27th,  for  the  first  day  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  because  he  considered  that  it 
was  necessary  to  get  the  work  over,  so  that  it  should  not 
clash  with  the  scientific  and  social  part  of  the  gathering. 


They  would  never  work  harmoniously  if  some  men  were 
grumbling  at  having  to  miss  the  sections,  and  so  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  propose  that  the  meeting 
shouid  be  held  on  the  Saturday,  and  he  asked  for  the 
approval  of  the  meeting  upon  his  action  in  the  matter. 
("  Agreed.") 

Mti'ico-PoLiTicAL  Committee. 

The  discussion  on  the  report  of  the  Medico-Political 
Committee  was  postponed. 

Election  of  Committees. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  inviewof  the  probability 
that  the  work  would  not  last  much  beyond  the  second  day 
be  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the  Standing 
Orders: 

That  the  names  be  handed  in  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
one  hour  after  the  beginning  of  Monday's  first  session. 

To  this  the  meeting  agreed. 

Dr.  Hamilton  inquired  whether  it  was  essential  that 
each  member  nominated  should  be  a  Representative,  to 
which  the  Chairman  replied  that  any  member  of  the 
Association  might  be  nominated. 

It  being  1  o'clock,  the  meeting  at  this  point  adjourned 
till  2  p.m. 

Ethical  Committee's  Report. 

Mr.  Kinsey,  in  moving  the  reception  of  the  report  of 
the  Ethical  Committee,  observed  that  it  would  be  seen 
from  the  first  paragraph  that  the  work  had  been  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  any  previous  year.  It  would  be  possible 
to  diminish  the  work  of  the  Medical  Secretary  if  more 
work  were  done  in  the  provinces,  and  if  proper  rules  were 
adopted,  and  every  Division  conformed  strictly  to  them. 
The  amount  of  work  that  was  done  in  correcting  work 
which  had  been  wrcngly  done,  and  in  doing  work  which 
had  been  left  undone,  would  be  a  surprise  to  many,  and  he 
would  request  every  Representative  to  use  his  influence 
in  his  Division  without  loss  of  time  for  the  adoption  of 
proper  ethical  rules  of  procedure.  In  this  not  only  would 
the  work  in  the  office  be  considerably  diminished,  but  the 
profession  in  general  would  become  better  educated  in 
doing  this  work.  As  to  the  next  paragraph,  which  cealt 
with  the  eases  of  expulsion  of  membeis,  he  need  only  say 
that  that  was  the  most  painful  business  which  the  Ethical 
Committee  had  to  do.  With  regard  to  the  presentation  of 
cases  to  the  General  Medical  Council,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  last  year  the  Representative  Meetirg  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  take  up  cases  of  a  penal  nature  before  the 
General  Medical  Council  as  complainants.  The  Com- 
mittee had  acted  in  strict  obedience  to  these  instruc- 
tions ;  like  every  other  Committee,  it  was  fully  conscious 
that  it  was  its  business  merely  to  follow  out  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  it  by  the  Council  and  ty  the  Representative 
Meeting ;  it  was  not  its  business  and  it  was  not  its  respon- 
sibility to  say  whether  the  thing  was  right  or  not.  Its 
business  was  to  carry  out  instructions,  and  that,  he 
maintained,  had  been  done.  It  was  true  that  the 
Ethical  Committee  had  recommended  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  )a;t  year  to  pass  the  resolution,  and 
therefore  might  be  considered  morally  responsible  for 
that.  He  would  relate  in  a  few  words  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  in  the  report  which  induced  the  Committee  to 
bring  the  resolution  before  the  meeting  last  year.  There 
were  in  Wales  two  medical  men  who  were  carrying  on  a 
perfectly  honest  and  legitimate  practice  amongst  what 
was  usually  called  the  lower  middle  class.  Some  lay 
person  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  get  the  practice  of  these  two  gentlemen  into  a  club.  It 
would  have  been  ruinous  to  these  two  gentlemen  to  carry 
on  their  practice  on  the  terms  of  an  artisan  club,  and  as 
they  declined  the  proposal  the  layman  imported  a  stranger. 
The  Committee  was  informed  that  this  person  who  had 
imported  the  stranger  was  touting  all  over  the  neighbour- 
hood for  patients,  and  the  stranger  was  informed  that 
the  employment  of  an  agent  to  tout  for  him  was  contrary 
to  the  regulations  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  The 
services  of  the  agent  were  then  discontinued,  and  he 
began  to  tout  for  himself.  His  conduct  was  investi- 
gated and  reported  to  the  General  Medical  Council 
by  the  Committee,  under  the  belief  that  the  General 
Medical  Council,  having  the  whole  statement  of  the 
case  clearly  laid  before  it,  would  itself  take  action. 
But  at  the  last  moment  the  General  Medical  Council 
gent   word    to    the   Association    that    it    must   appear 
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as  complainant  or  get  somebody  else  to  do  so.  The  Com- 
mittee had  to  telegraph  to  Wales,  and  absolutely  at  the 
last  moment  these  two  gentlemen  came  tip;  it  fortunately 
turned  out  that  they  were  excellent  witnesses  In  the  case, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  stranger  who  had  been  Imported 
was  taken  off  the  Roister  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 
If  these  two  practitioners  had  not  happened  to  have  the 
courage  to  come  up  or  the  capacity  to  represent  their 
case  properly  they  would  simply  have  been  ruined.  It 
would  be  seen  lrom  the  letters  In  the  Journal  that 
the  Committee  was  accused  of  being  sentimental.  The 
sentiment,  if  sentiment  it  were,  was  this:  that  they 
did  not  approve  of  honest  and  upright  men,  less 
fortunate  than  some  members  of  the  Association, 
being  sweated  and  deprived  of  their  living  because  the 
Association  would  not  lift  a  linger  to  help  them.  If  that 
was  sentiment  then  the  Committee  was  sentimental.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  that  experience  that  the  Committee 
had  drafted  the  resolution  which  was  brought  as  a  recom- 
mendation before  the  Council  in  July,  1906.  The  Council 
then  determined  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  their 
resolution  till  October.  Jn  the  meantime  in  August,  the 
resolution  was  brought  before  the  Representative  Meeting 
and  passed.  The  Council  took  no  referendum  on  it,  and  the 
Committee  waited  until  October  when  work  began  again, 
and  then  presented  a  minute  informing  the  Council  that 
the  Committee  had  instructed  the  Emergency  Sub  20m- 
mlttee  to  bring  forward  cases  in  consultation  with  the 
solicitor  before  the  General  Medical  Council  as  com- 
plainants when  there  was  any  urgency  in  the  matter. 
The  Council  did  not  consider  that  minute  nor  did 
it  recolle3t  the  resolution  on  which  it  had  not  taken 
any  referendum  and  which  it  had  postponed  until 
October.  On  January  11th,  1907,  the  Committee  received 
a  letter  from  the  late  Chairman  of  Council,  saying  that,  as 
he  was  now  a  member  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  he 
thought  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  t)  retire  from  the 
Ethical  Committee.  Shortly  afterwards  a  strong  resolu- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Council  condemning  the 
Committee  for  the  action  they  had  taken.  Tae  Chairman 
of  Council  had  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel,  Mr.  Colquhonn 
Dill.  Among  the  objects  of  the  Association  were  the 
maintenance  of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  doing  of  other  such  lawful 
things  as  were  incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment 
of  such  objects.  A  suggestion  made  by  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  company  law  was  to  the  following  effect: 
"You  may  do  certain  things  which  are  absolutely  speci- 
fied ;  other  things  are  not  specified;  what  1  advise  you  to 
do  is  to  go  on  with  your  good  work  until  somebody  stops 
you.  Nobody  can  say  whether  It  is  legal  or  illegal,  except 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  no  one  cm  bring  an 
injunction  in  the  High  Court  against  you  except  a 
member  of  your  own  Association  who  could  say  that  the 
money  of  the  Association  was  being  improperly  spent." 
The  following  is  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Colquhoun  Dill 
expressed  : 

The  question  whether  the  existing  Association  has  power  to 
act  as  prosecutor  or  complainant  in  proceedings  before  the 
General  Medical  Council,  aud  to  apply  its  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  third  clause  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Association.  The  wording  of  that  clause  is 
such  that  the  methods  described  in  paragraphs  (a)  to  (e)  are 
made  pirts  of  the  objects  for  which  tne  Association  is  estab- 
lished. The  objects  are,  in  fact,  not  merely  the  promotion  of 
medical  and  allied  sciences,  aud  the  maintenance  of  the 
honour  and  the  interests  nf  the  medical  profession,  but  such 
promotion  and  such  maintenance  by  the  aid  of  certain  n-e- 
scribed  methods  It  is  clear  that  paragraphs  {a)  to  id) 
do  not  authorizs  the  proceedings  in  question  ;  and  since 
tbo9e  paragraphs  form  part  of  the  description  of  "the 
above  objects"  mentionel  in  paragraph  («\  that  para- 
graph does  not  in  my  opinion  extend  ihe  objects  beyond 
those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  clause. 
t-ven  if  the  clause  ought  to  ba  construed  less  strictly,  the 
obj  ^cts  being  taken  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  honour,  etc.,  and  the  lettered  para- 
graphs being  taken  as  merely  descriptive  of  meaus  of  carrying 
out  these  objects,  still,  I  consider  it  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  proceedings  In  question  can  be  said  to  be  inci- 
dental or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects  It  is 
material  to  observe  that  the  Articles  contain  no  indication 
that  the  proceedings  in  question  were  considered  to  be 
included  in  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  Association  For 
these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Association  cannot 
safely  engage  in  the  proceedings  referred  to  or  apply  their 
funds  for  that  purpose. 
That  was  the  whole    of  the  opinion,  and  the  question 


was,  What  did  it  mean  ?  It  meant,  as  he  thought,  that 
if  the  Association  went  on,  somebody  within  the  Associa- 
tion might  bring  an  injunction  to  restrain  it.  It  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  injunction  would  be 
obtained,  and  if  the  great  majority  of  the  Association 
determined  to  go  on  with  this  work,  what  would  be  the 
position  of  any  member  of  the  Association  who  had  the 
temerity  to  bring  an  injunction  to  stop  the  work  which 
was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  help, 
not  the  least  deserving,  but  the  less  prosperous  and 
the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  profession  ?  The  whole 
matter  was  discussed  at  great  length  by  the  Council, 
which  decided  by  24  to  14  to  proceed  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. He  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  to  persuade  the 
meeting  in  any  way.  The  business  of  the  Committee 
was  simply  to  carry  out  instructions,  but  he  wanted  the 
meeting  to  understand  what  the  position  would  be  if  the 
Association  neglected  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  were  most  in  need.  Only  two  objections  had  been 
raised  :  one  was  as  to  the  position  of  members  of  the 
Association  who  were  members  of  the  General  Medical 
Council.  If  the  Association  went  on  acting  as  com- 
plainants, those  of  its  members  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  become  members  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  would  have  to  resign  the  Association.  The 
other  objection  would  be  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  would  propose  that  the  Committee  had  acted  ultra 
vires  as  regarded  the  legal  side  of  the  question.  What  he 
now  had  to  propose  was  : 
That  this  meeting  approves  the  action  of  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee, and  expresses  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  such 
action  is  desirable  on  other  grounds  it  should  not  be  dis- 
continued only  on  the  ground  of  the  position  of  members 
of  the  General  Medical  Council. 

Dr.  Mac  an  (Croydon)  seconded. 

Dr.  Pope  desired  to  say  something  to  some  extent 
justifying  the  course  taken  by  the  Council.  As  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  favour  of  passing  to  the  next  business 
he  could  eay  that  what  was  in  his  mind,  and  what  he 
believed  was  in  the  mind  of  the  great  majority  who  had 
voted  as  he  did,  was  as  follows  :  What  Mr.  Kinsey  had 
said  was  perfectly  true,  and  the  particular  case  which  he 
had  brought  forward  was  one  specially  calculated  to  appeal 
to  their  sympathies  and  to  make  them  think  that  the 
action  of  the  Ethical  Committee  was  right  in  every  respect. 
But,  what  appeared  to  him  was  that,  though  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  last  Representative  Meeting  did  indicate 
that  they  thought  that  the  Association  ought  to  proceed 
in  such  cases,  yet  it  gave  no  mandate  to  any  individual 
committee  or  to  the  Ethical  Committee  to  do  so  off  their 
own  bat.  He  was  not  going  to  oppose  the  resolution, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  meeting  passed  the 
resolution  In  its  present  form  it  would  be  giving  the 
Ethical  Committee  a  mandate.  He  maintained  that  the 
resolution  of  last  year  did  not  specify  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee as  the  proper  persons  to  act  in  the  matter.  It  did, 
on  the  face  of  it,  look  as  though  the  Council  had,  by 
24  votes  to  14,  said  that  it  ought  not  to  have  acted ;  but 
the  reason  was,  not  that  the  Council  thought  the  action 
was  not  right  but  that  it  thought  that  the  Committee 
had  no  mandate  from  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  91  votes  for  to 
2  against. 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  member  of  Council  for  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Branch,  moved : 

That  in  view  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  in  view  of  counsel's  opinion,  placed 
before  the  Central  Council  at  the  meeting  of  June  5th  last, 
this  Representative  Meeting  do  hereby  rescind  for  the 
present  the  resolution  (Minute  312)  passed  at  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  of  1906  in  the  following  terms, 
namely : 

That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  the  Association  should  take  up 
cases  of  a  penal  nature  before  the  General  Medical  Council, 
as  complainants. 

He  said  that  to  a3k  the  meeting  to  rescind  a  resolution 
agreed  to  so  recently  as  last  year  was  perhaps  an  unusual 
course,  and  probably  soarcely  justifiable  under  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  but  if  he  was  able  to  show  the  meetiDg 
that  they  had  come  to  a  decieion  without  sufficient 
consideration  at  the  time,  and  if  the  year  had  brought  out 
fresh  facts  and  thrown  new  light  on  the  far-reaching  effect 
of  the  decision,  contrary  probably  to  what  the  meeting 
anticipated,  an  excuse  for  his  attitude  might  be  found. 
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In  support  ol  his  first  point — that  the  matter  was 
not  fully  considered  at  the  last  meeting — he  stated  that  up 
till  then  the  Ethical  Committee  in  its  yearly  reports  had 
congratulated  itself  upon  having  been  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  into  the  path  ol  righteousness  by  a 
little  gentle  moral  suasion  men  who  had  strayed  into  the 
broad  path.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Oxford  meeting  was 
the  report  of  the  Ethical  Committee,  in  which  it  stated 
that  it  had  been  able  by  moral  suasion  to  settle  a  case 
perfectly  amicably.  At  the  Leicester  meeting  a  like 
report  was  put  forward,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  Com- 
mittee congratulated  itself  and  said  that  the  cases  showed 
the  necessity  of  proper  and  prompt  action  in  inquiring 
into  cases  which  might  require  to  be  reported  to 
the  General  Medical  Council.  It  was  only  in  the 
minutes  of  last  year  that  the  Committee  seemed  to 
find  the  necessity  for  something  stronger,  and  it  came 
up  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  to  the  Council. 
Now,  according  to  the  Council's  proceedings  on  July  4th 
(reported  in  the  Supplement  of  July  14th),  the  same 
resolution  was  brought  before  it  by  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee, and  an  amendment  was  moved  that  the  matter 
be  postponed  until  the  October  meeting  of  the  Council. 
In  spite  of  that  reverse,  however,  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee brought  the  resolution  forward  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  Representative  Meeting.  "Was  the  matter 
treated  with  sufficient  care  when  it  came  before  the 
Representative  Meeting  a  year  ago  ?  In  looking  up 
the  Journal  he  had  discovered  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  the  report  of  the  July  meeting  last  year 
and  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  The  matter  was  in 
the  minutes,  but  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  had  been 
passed  as  correct  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting ;  and  he  put  it  to  those  present  whether 
the  minutes  were  likely  to  be  read  through  at  the  last 
moment,  when  scarcely  a  quorum  was  available?  In  the 
Supplement  of  August  4th,  1906,  there  was  some  reference 
to  the  matter.  Sir  Victor  Hoisley  spoke  with  refeience  to 
the  General  Medical  Council,  and  said  that  if  a  com- 
plainant did  not  appear  it  undoubtedly  placed  the  General 
Medical  Council  in  a  somewhat  false  position,  and  so  on. 
But  the  report  mentioned  two  things — one  that  the  neces- 
sary information  must  be  supplied  to  the  Committee  by 
those  locally  concerned,  and  the  other  that  the  Association 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  complainant  or 
prosecutor  before  the  Council,  but  should  simply  report 
facts  in  its  possession.  Then  Mr.  Kicsey  had  gone  on  to 
suggest  that  an  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  Ethical 
Committee  to  go  further  and  act  as  complainant,  but 
according  to  the  report  he  was  not  stated  to  have  made  a 
definite  motion  about  it.  He  (Dr.  Hamilton)  would  go  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  any  motion  was  passed  at  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  in  July,  19C6.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  difference  between  the  two  documents  could 
be  decided  was  to  call  for  the  shorthand  notes  of 
the  meetirjg;  but  he  understood  that  they  were  not 
available.  He  would  not  like  to  labour  the  point 
too  much,  because  the  Ethical  Committee  had  made  up  its 
mini  that  it  had  got  an  instruction  from  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting,  and  he  presumed  that  he  must  take  it  that 
it  did  get  that  instruction.  He  felt,  however,  whether 
it  got  it  or  not,  that  the  report  showed  that  the 
matter  was  not  seriously  considered.  Passing  to  his 
second  point,  Dr.  Hamilton  said  that,  even  supposing  the 
resoluti  n  had  been  threshed  out  and  arrived  at  after  care- 
ful consideration,  were  not  the  Incidents  which  had 
occurred  skce  a  sufficient  justification  for  calling  a  halt '? 
He  asked  the  meeting  to  consider  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kinsey 
had  mentkned — that  they  were  face  to  face  with  the 
resignation  of  all  those  members  of  the  Association  who 
were  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  He  further 
asked  them  to  cousider  whether  they  were  not  paying  a 
very  big  price  for  the  permission  they  were  supposed  to 
have  given  to  the  Ethical  Committee  to  prosecute.  It  was 
not  merely  the  money  value  of  their  subscriptions  which 
the  Association  lost,  but  the  prestige  they  lost  through  the 
resignation  of  eminent  men. 

Sir  Victor  Hor^ley  (Marylebone)  rising  to  a  point  of 
order,  asked  if  the  meeting  had  not  by  a  resolution  settled 
that  point. 
Toe  Chairman  assented. 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton  thereupon  closed  his  remarks  by  mov- 
ing his  resolution. 
The  Chairman  inquired  if  the  resolution  was  seconded. 


Dr.  A.  Walker  (Edinburgh  South)  seconded. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Muir  (Glasgow  East)  asktd  Dr.  Hamilton 
whether  his  motion  was  an  official  one  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  West  of  Scotland  Branch,  or  was  it  a  motion  off 
Dr.  Hamilton's  "own  bat  "? 

Dr.  J.  Hamilton  said  it  was  a  motion  entirely  off  his 
own  bit. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Muir  said  that  he  could  honestly  assure 
the  meeting  from  his  knowledge  of  the  general  prac- 
titioners in  Glasgow,  particularly  in  the  east  end  of  it 
— and  he  had  spoken  to  a  great  many — that  not  one  of 
them  had  any  sympathy  with  Dr.  Hamilton's  resolution. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  John  Brown's  inquiry  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Hamilton  had  power  to  vote  on  his  proposition, 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative,  but  added  that 
he  had  power  to  move  the  resolution. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  inquired  whether,  it  being 
a  motion  on  behalf  of  a  private  member,  it  was  in  order  in 
appearing  on  the  agenda. 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Kinsey,  in  reply,  said :  Dr.  Hamilton  tells  us 
that  in  July  the  Council  postponed  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  because  of  its  seriousness,  till 
October.  Was  it  because  it  was  so  serious  that  it 
was  forgotten  in  October  ?  The  Ethical  Committee, 
at  the  time  it  passed  that  resolution,  decided  to 
bring  it  before  the  Council  and  before  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  so  that  there  was  no  discourtesy. 
Further,  Dr.  Hamilton  said  the  minute  was  incorrect, 
that  it  was  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
that  every  one  in  the  Representative  Meeting  was  so  busy, 
that  an  important  matter  of  that  kind  was  rushed  through. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  meeting  that  he  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  incorrectness  of  the  report ;  and  any  one  who 
read  that  report  would  see  from  the  remarks  he  (the 
speaker)  had  made  that  they  didnotapply  to  the  two  para- 
graphs in  small  print  which  preceded  his  explanation,  but 
that,  as  explained  at  the  meeting,  it  was  to  the  paragraphs 
one  of  which  was  before  them  now.  If  the  hurry  were  so 
great,  whoever  made  the  mistake  in  reporting  might  be 
excused.  If  the  whole  body  was  in  such  a  teriible  hurry, 
they  could  not  be  surprised  if  the  reporters  were  some- 
what overdone.  But  why  did  not  Dr.  Hamilton  notice  it 
then  or  subsequently,  and  bring  it  before  the  Council  P 
The  Ethical  Committee  had  not  made  up  its  mind  to  do 
anything  except  what  it  was  instructed  to  do.  It  did  not 
consider  that  it  had  any  mandate  from  the  Council ;  and, 
in  proof  of  that,  passed  a  resolution  on  June  Zlst  to  the 
effect  that  the  Committee  '•  report  the  facts  to  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting,  and  in  the  meantime  take  110 
action  as  regards  bringing  penal  cases  before  the  General 
Medical  Council."  That  would  show  that  the  Committee 
had  no  desire  to  act  beyond  its  instructions  inany  way  at  all. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk) 
observed  that  it  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  who  was  to  take 
any  action  which  was  required — whether  that  meeting  was 
to  give  a  mandate  to  the  Ethical  Committee,  or  allow  the 
Council  to  do  so.  It  rather  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Ethical  Committee  were  at  loggerheads  with  the 
Council. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  inquired  whether  the  Chairman  had 
said  that  a  motion  by  an  individual  member  was  in  order 
when  appearing  on  the  agenda. 

The  Chairman  did  not  see  how  any  difficulty  arose. 
Every  member  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Council  or  a  Representative,  had  a 
right  to  move  any  resolution,  and  it  was  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  meeting  that  every  motion  should  be  put 
on  the  agenda  if  possible. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras  and  Islington)  inquired 
whether  it  should  not  be  stated  on  the  agenda  whether  it 
was  a  motion  from  the  individual  member  himself  or 
f  ;om  his  Division. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  Elliot- Blake  (Chichester  and  Worthing,  and 
Horsham)  inquired  whether,  in  accordance  with  counsel's 
opinion,  the  Association  could  take  up  penal  cases. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  whether  counsel's  opinion 
as  read  out  by  Mr.  Kinsey  was  to  be  accepted  or  whether 
the  meeting  would  take  up  the  position  that  the  Asso- 
ciation should  go  on  with  the  work  was  a  matter  for  the 
meeting  to  decide.  The  point  had  never  been  decided 
whether    the   proposed    course  of    action  was    legal   or 
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illegal,  and  it  could  not  be  decided  till  a  case  had  been 
tried.  The  queatioa  then  was,  Would  the  Association 
take  the  risk  ?  for  until  the  point  was  decided  by  a  couit 
of  law  on  an  application  for  an  injunction  against  the 
Association  the  question  would  not  be  settled. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting, 
the  voting  being  1  for  and  93  against. 

Ethical  Aspects  of  Medical  Consultation. 

Mr.  Kinsey  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittea  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  medical  consultation.* 
Many  of  the  Divisions  had  sent  up  opinions  for  considera- 
tion, but  the  Committee  was  anxious  to  get  the  general  sense 
of  that  meeting  on  those  opinions  of  the  Divisions.  It  was 
most  desirable  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  throughout 
the  profession.  The  Ethical  Committee  did  not  wish  to 
impose  any  opinion  upon  the  meeting,  neither  did  it  want 
any  Division  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  as  they 
stood,  but  rather  that  opinions  should  be  collected  for 
reconsideration,  perhaps  several  times,  by  the  Ethical 
Committee,  by  the  Representative  Meetings,  by  the 
Council,  and  by  consultants.  The  force  of  a  document 
which  ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  profession  for  many 
years  to  come  would  be  very  much  diminished  unless  all 
parties  were  satisfied  that  they  had  had  a  thorough  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  and  making  their  opinions  known. 
Therefore,  he  moved  : 

That  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Central  Ethical  Com- 
mittee witn  instructions  to  take  into  consideration  the 
following  specific  matters,  namely: 

Those  matters  would  be  any  brought  forward  that  day  in 
connexion  with  the  resolutions  on  the  agenda. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  some  difficulty  had  been 
felt  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  resolutions  from 
the  Divisions.  The  business  was  so  very  important  in 
connexion  with  the  internal  work  of  the  Association 
between  ordinary  practitioners  and  consultants  that  it 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  threshed  out ;  and  he  did  not 
thiok  the  meeting  was  quite  in  a  position  to  do  that  at 
once.  The  amendments  which  had  come  up  from 
Divisions  ought,  he  thought,  to  be  considered  by  the 
meeting,  which  should  instruct  the  Ethical  Committee 
with  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  the  first  amend- 
ment of  his  Division  was  simply  a  matter  of  drafting,  that 
in  the  paragraph  on  the  "  Arrangements  for  Consultations  " 
the  words  -'any  pprson"  be  inserted  before  the  word 
"  other  "  in  the  fourth  line. 

Dr.  E,  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  presumed  there  might  be  an 
application  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  medical  attendant. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  said  it  was  put  broadly  as  "  other 
person  " — "  other  "  would  include  lay  and  medical  persons. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Horkocks  (Bradford)  inquired  whether,  if 
the  practitioner  made  arrangements  for  the  consultation, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  fee. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  inquiry  was  not  in  order  in 
regard  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Davies  (Liverpool  Northern)  thought  this 
verbal  alteration  did  not  alter  the  pith  of  the  resolution, 
and  he  inquired  what  the  object  of  it  was. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballancs  replied  that,  if  read  as  the  Ethical 
Committee  proposed,  it  might  be  understood  to  mean 
another  medical  man;  the  words  "any  person  other," 
would  include  lay  or  medical. 

The  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  Ethical  Committee 
Cor  consideration. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  said  that  the  next  proposal  was  of 
much  more  importance ;  it  was  with  reference  to  the  para- 
graph, "  Cases  seen  at  consultant's  house,"  which  read: 
"It  is  in  general  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  consulted  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  previous  medical  attendance." 
The  Norwich  Division  thought  he  ought  always  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  as  to  the  previous  medical  attendance,  and 
therefore  proposed  to  omit  the  words  "in  general." 

Dr.  K.  A.  Grossmann  (Liverpool  Western)  said  that,  as 
the  paragraph  stood,  the  obligation  to  ascertain  the  facts 
was  laid  on  "the  practitioner  consulted."  Some  of  his 
iriends  had  privately  told  him,  two  of  them  being 
specialists  who  did  not  consider  themselves  consultants, 
that  they  could  not  accept  this.     He  thought  it  should  read 

consultant,"  instead  of  "  practitioner  consulted  " 

Mr.  F.C.  Larkin  thought  it  useless  to  mike  r ■com- 
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mendations  about  consultants  unless  it  was  made  clear 
what  a  consultant  was. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  getting  a  definition  of  consultant.  So  far,  a  consultant 
was  assumed  to  be  any  practitioner  to  whom  a  patient 
went  for  a  second  opinion. 

Mr.  Elliot-Blake  (Chichester  and  Worthing)  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  meeting  should  deal  with  the  matter  of 
consultants,  as  the  mover  of  the  resolution  evidently  did 
not  desire  to  deal  with  it  himself. 

Mr.  Armit  thought  that  if  the  meeting  were  discussing 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "consultant"  the  definition  sug- 
gested by  the  Hampstead  Division  ought  to  be  considered. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meeting  was  not  really  discussing  what  "  consultant" 
meant. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  said  that  if  the  Chairman  ruled  that 
the  question  whether  a  consultant  might  also  ha  a  practi- 
tioner was  not  to  be  considered,  he  would  obey ;  but  what 
he  had  to  say  was,  he  thought,  relevant  to  the  general 
point  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee.  The  resolution 
would  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  first  consultant  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  but  did  not  make  anything  incumbent 
upon  the  second  general  practitioner  seeing  the  case.  He 
would  like  the  whole  to  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Pope  moved  that  the  recommendations  sent  up  by 
the  different  Divisions  should  be  sent  to  the  Ethical 
Committee  to  consider. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  take 
that  as  a  motion. 

Dr.  Pope  said  he  had  a  seconder.  All  the  recommenda- 
tions must  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  asked  if  the  proposal  was  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  in  general,"  and  put  in  "  always  "  in  these 
particular  cases. 

Mr.  Ballance  said  he  did  not  propose  to  put  in  any 
words,  but  simply  to  strike  out  the  words  "  in  general." 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  thought  the  passage  meant 
"  always."  "  If  a  patient  seeks  an  opinion  from  a  prac- 
titioner other  than  his  ordinary  attendant,  and  without 
any  introduction,  it  is  (always)  the  duty  of  the  practi- 
tioner consulted  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  previous 
attendance;  and  If  he  finds  that  the  patient  is  already 
undpr  medical  treatment  he  should  refuse  to  see  the  case 
until  he  has  communicated  with  the  ordinary  attendant." 
People  would  go  from  one  general  practitioner  to  another 
merely  for  the  second  opinion.    They  would  go  to  him 

and  say,  "Dr. says  so  and  so.   We  want  your  opinion." 

If  under  those  circumstances  a  doctor  was  not  to  give  an 
opinion  without  the  permission  of  the  doctor  who  had 
been  in  attendance,  it  was  a  very  stringent  rule,  and  he 
was  not  sure  it  would  work  to  the  good  of  the  general 
practitioner. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  exactly  on  such  points 
that  the  Ethical  Committee  wanted  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  meeting.  It  was  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  words  "  in  general,"  and  to  make  it  compulsory  on 
every  man  who  was  applied  to  for  a  second  opinion  to 
ascertain  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  but  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rule  would  work 
well,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  required  further 
consideration. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Watkins  (Griqualand  West),  speaking  for 
South  Africa,  strongly  deprecated  the  suggestion  to  delete 
the  words  "  in  general"  and  would  go  farther  and  deprecate 
the  whole  of  the  paragraph  because  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  harmonious  working  or  for  the  good  and 
honour  of  the  profession,  at  any  rate  in  South  Africa.  He 
could,  of  course,  only  speak  of  colonial  practice,  but  he 
had  had  some  thirty  odd  years  of  that  and  knew  very  well 
all  the  conditions  attached  to  it.  On  the  whole  the  pro- 
fession in  South  Africa  got  on  very  amicably  and  well 
together.  They  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  strict  rules 
of  etiquette  with  regard  to  one  another  and  he  thought 
they  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  if  these  rules  were 
going  to  be  made  so  stringent  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  observe  them  an  apple  of  discord 
would  be  thrown  amongst  the  members  of  the  profession 
in  the  colonies  and  he  thought  amongst  those  at  home 
too.  In  South  Africa  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
rule  that  where  a  patient  was  being  attended  in  his 
own  house  no  other  doctor  must  go  and  see  him  in 
that  hou--e  without  the  consent  of  the  man  who  was 
already  attending  or  without  a  clesr  understanding  with 
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him.  Eat  they  had  always  recognized  that  where  a  man 
went  to  the  doctor's  "office,"  as  it  was  called,  to  consult 
him,  and  they  were  all  general  pra?titioners  out  there  and 
not  consultants,  the  doctor  consulted  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  had  gone  before,  but  hid  every  right  to  go  into 
the  man's  case,  and  tell  him  his  opinion  and  prescribe  for 
him.  As  a  matter  of  grace  and  courtesy  the  other  doctor 
might  be  communicated  with,  but  to  make  it  a  rule  that  a 
doctor  must  communicate  with  the  doctor  previously  in 
attendance  would  be  an  impossible  law  in  the  circumstances 
out  there.  He  had  called  attention  in  a  little  literary 
work  of  his  own  to  the  Dutchman  who  carried  in  his  belt 
the  scilps  of  thirteen  m°dical  men  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted. If  a  Dutchman  chose  to  collect  m°dical  opinions 
in  that  way,  why  say  that  the  latest  doctor  consulted  must 
go  back  to  the  twelve  other  m<=n  and  talk  the  case  over 
with  them?  He  did  not  want  to  labour  the  point,  but 
men  from  the  colonies  did  not  always  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  heard  when  these  matters  were  being  discussed. 
By  all  means  let  them  work  together,  and  have  strict  laws 
of  etiquette,  but  do  not  make  laws  such  as  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out. 

Dr.  Pope  said  the  only  object  of  his  resolution  was  to 

save  time,  as  Mr.  Kinsey  had  told  them  that  the  report 

was  incomplete  and  wished  it  to  go  ba->k  to  the  Ethical 

Committee  "for  reconsideration.    The  suggestions  from  the 

vniiius  Divisions  would  have  to  be  considered,  no  doubt, 

and  he  therefore  proposed  : 

That  all  the  recommendations  relating  to  consultants  which 

have  been  sent  up  by  the  Divisions  be  sent  to  the  Ethical 

Committee  as  matters  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

Dr.  Bruce  Goff  seconded  the  motion.  The  Ethical  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  every  member  of 
the  profession  with  regard  to  these  matters — the  opinion 
of  consultants,  the  opinion  of  general  pia?titioners,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  Pope  observed  that  his  proposal  did  not  shut  out 
other  suggestions. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  asked, 
having  regard  to  the  view  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Colonies  as  to  the  different  aspects  of  this  matt°r,  whether 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff  was  not  rather  defeating  his  own  ends  in 
seconding  this  proposal,  the  effect  of  which  was  rather  to 
shut  the  whole  matter  up. 

Dr.  Langdon-Down  (Richmond),  as  a  member  of  the 
Ethical  Committee,  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
the  discussion  should  be  stopped,  because  it  was  par- 
ticularly the  opinions  of  the  Representatives  that  the 
Ethical  Commutes  wished  to  get.  Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  in 
enumerating  a  great  number  of  categories  of  people  from 
whom  he  wished  to  get  information,  had  carefully  excluded 
the  Representative  Meeting. 

Dr.  Pope  said  he  did  not  wish  to  stop  the  suggestions 
but  merely  to  take  the  opinions  of  Divisions  as  a  first  instal- 
ment of  those  which  were  to  goto  the  Ethical  Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  afraid  that  Dr.  Pope  had 
rather  misunderstood  the  point  of  Dr.  Langdon-Down's 
speech.  Dr.  Langdon-Down  did  not  want  any  further 
amendments,  but  to  get  the  opinions  of  Representatives 
at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Kinsey  observed  that  what  the  Ethical  Committee 
wanted  was  to  know  what  the  consensus  of  opinion  was. 
It  was  no  use  proposing  a  number  of  amendments — it 
would  take  too  long.  The  Committee  wanted  the  Repre- 
sentatives just  to  say  whether  they  thought  such  and  such 
a  proposal  by  any  Division  was  desirable  or  not — whether 
they  would  rather  have  things  left  as  they  had  been  pre- 
sented in  the  report  or  whether  they  thought  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  a  Division  was  worthy  of  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Ethical  Committee.  If  they 
could  get  that  done  in  a  short  time  the  result  would  be 
very  valuable  indeed  to  the  Committee. 

Dr.  W.  Muir  Smith  (Eastbourne)  asked  if  all  these  resolu- 
tions, if  referred  to  the  Ethical  Committee,  would  be 
boiled  down  and  then  sent  to  the  Divisions  again  for 
discussion. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  would  be  the  case. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Cap.rtjthers  (Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Jersey) 
said  that  the  Division  he  represented  was  contented  with 
the  present  condition  of  affairs.  As  far  as  consultants 
and  practitioners  were  concerned  they  got  on  very 
amicably  indeed,  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  any 
stringent  hard  and  fast  rales  laid  down  as  between 
consultants  and  practitioners. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  moved  that  fie  question  be 
row  put;  Dr.  Mit.nkr  Moore  (Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and 
Tamworth)  seconded,  ani  the  motion  was  caried. 

Mr.  Kinsey  moved  : 

That  the  rfport  be  referred  back  to  the  Ethical  Committee 
with  instructions  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  motion  on  the  agenda  paper,  and 
oihers  that  may  b3  sens  to  them. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  NiEH.  the  Chairman  stated  that  all 
notices  of  motion  received  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
the  agenda  would  be  sent  to  the  Ethical  Committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Pope  (Leicester),  Mr. 
Kixsey  said  that  it  was  for  the  consultants  to  take  the 
trouble  to  state  their  views  and  to  repoit  them  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  find  out 
the  views  of  the  consultants. 

Mr.  F.CLarkin  said  that  there  were  two  or  three  points 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  considered  more  carefully 
than  they  were  in  the  report.  There  was,  first,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  he  called  third  party  consultations,  where  a 
consultation  was  held  in  the  interests  of  a  third  party,  as, 
for  example,  where  an  employer  had  to  appoint  some 
person  to  see  a  case  in  his  interest  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act.  Another  point  was  that  the  position  of  the 
Association  as  regards  practitioners  professing  a  peculiar 
method  of  treatment  was  undefined.  He  understood  that 
there  were  many  members  of  the  Association  who  were 
homoeopaths,  and  it  seemed  rather  awkward  to  make  rules 
that  members  were  not  to  meet  certain  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  Association.  As  long  as  homoeopaths 
were  recognized  as  members  of  the  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation should  be  very  careful  about  drawing  up  rules  ex- 
cluding those  who  were  not  homoeopaths  from  consulting 
with  those  who  were. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  Cousins  (Portsmouth)  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  homoeopaths  was  a  very  old  one  indeed  in  the 
Association,  and  what  was  decided  many  years  ago  was 
that  a  man  might  practise  in  any  direction  he  thought 
proper,  provided  that  he  did  not  practise  under  any  special 
name,  or  pretend  that  he  had  remedies  or  means  of  treat- 
ment which  other  practitioners  had  not  got. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Horrocks  (Bradford)  said  that  the  rule  was 
that  a  homoeopath,  or  a  person  practising  in  an  irregular 
way,  was  not  to  be  met  in  a  case  in  which  the  consultation 
was  likely  to  be  futile.  He  looked  at  the  matter  from  a 
surgical  point  of  view.  He  took  it  that  homoeopathy 
dealt  with  surgical  cases  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  he 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  whether  homoeo- 
paths should  be  met  on  surgical  cases  where  their  practice 
was  very  much  the  same  as  the  practice  of  other  medical 
men. 

Dr.  "W.  Odell  (Torquay)  asked  what  would  be  the  value 
of  one  who  practised  surgery  or  medicine  in  the  ordinary 
way  meeting  a  homoeopath  in  consultation.  He  had 
often  been  asked  to  meet  homoeopaths,  and  his  statement 
had  always  been  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  meet  a 
homoeopath  because  he  did  not  understand  the  homoeo- 
path's remedies,  and  the  homoeopath  certainly  did  not 
understand  his.  It  seemed  to  him  that  homoeopaths 
should  not  be  met. 

Mr.  D.  Leslie  Beath  (Bath  and  Trowbridge)  said  that 
the  Bath  Division  had  sent  up  a  recommendation  designed 
to  elicit  from  the  Association  some  pronouncement  on  the 
question  of  meeting  homoeopaths  and  others  who  professed 
irregular  systems,  such  as  Christian  Scientists,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Ethical  Committee  would  consider 
the  matter. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

The  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  Ethical  Committee 
expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  undesirable  for  practi- 
tioners to  act  as  loaal  correspondents  for  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kinsey  then  referred  to  the  paragraph  of  the 
report  on  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act.  The 
memorandum  appended  to  the  report  had  been  drawn  up 
after  a  long  consultation  with  the  solicitor.  At  Mr. 
Kinsey's  suggestion  the  meeting  directed  that  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  should  be  sent  to  every  Secretary  of  a 
B  atch  or  Division,  with  instructions  to  draw  the  attention 
of  members  to  it,  and  that  it  be  published  in  the  Supple- 
ment. . 

Mr.  Kinsey  then  drew  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
report    on  the  ethics  of    advertising.      Tne  Committee 
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deemed  it  advisable  that  the  subject  should  receive  further 
consideration  before  submitting  a  report  to  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Kin  sky  said  that,  in  a  case  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  the  most  important  question 
of  principle  involved  was  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  action 
of  a  medical  practitioner  who,  in  various  public  notices, 
used  the  term  "  Hospital  "  as  the  designation  of  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  treatment  of  disease  of  which  he  waB  the 
sole  medical  member  of  the  staff,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  under  his  sole  control.  Having  conferred  with  the 
Hospitals  Committee,  the  Ethical  Committee  submitted 
the  following  definition : 

Definition  of  the  Term  "Hospital." 
The  term  "hospital  "  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  institution 
for   the   treatment    of  disease  which  does    not   possess    the 
following  characters  : 
(a)  That  the  institution  in  question   receives  necessitous 
patients,  and  is  maintained  wholly  or  partially  by  public 
funds  or  charitable  contributions 
(6)  That    the    control,    including    the  appointment   of    the 
staff,  is  in  the  bands  of  medical  or  lay  persons  appointed 
by,  and  responsible  to,  those  who  provide  the  funds, 
(c)  That  the  instituticn  is  not  established  or  conducted  for 
the   pecuniary   profit,   personal  gain   or   benefit   of  any 
individual  or  individuals  other  than  the  patients. 

It  was  not  a   lexicon  or  dictionary  definition  that  was 

wanted,  but  an  ethical   definition    which   would    enable 

the  Ethical   Committee  to  say    when  a  man  was   acting 

unethically.    He  proposed : 

That  the  definition  of  the  term  "hospital"  be  referred  to 

the   Divisions   and    Branches,   with  a  statement  by  the 

Central  Ethical  Committee  giving  the  reasons  why  such  a 

definition  was  wanted. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

The  remaining  clauEes  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Kinsey  asked  for  the  approval  of  the  whole  of  the 
report  subject  to  any  special  resolution  which  might  have 
been  passed  that  day. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  asked 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  draw  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  rules  such  as  the  Bradford  rules,  as 
a  great  many  Divisions  and  Branches  had  not  yet  done  so, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  not  able  to  deal 
with  contract  practice  properly. 

Mr.  Kinsey  having  accepted  the  proposal,  the  motion 
that  the  report  of  the  Ethical  CcmmiLtee  be  approved 
was  carried. 

Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee. 

The  Chairman  asked  the  meeting  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  this  report  until  Monday.  He  should  like 
to  have  the  meeting  fresh  when  they  dealt  with  the 
report,  and  to  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  it. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

Organization  Committee. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Yerrall, 
who  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  whose  absence  they 
all  regretted,  Mr.  Ballance  would  bring  the  annual  report 
of  the  Organization  Committee  before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  the  first  matter 
which  he  had  to  mention  came  up  upon  a  resolution  from 
the  Wandsworth  Division  as  regards  the  titles  of  the 
officers  of  a  Division,  whether  the  chief  member  cf  the 
Division  should  be  called  president  or  chairman.  The 
Organization  Committee  suggested  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  Division  itself  to  decide  what  should  be  the  titles 
of  the  officers.  In  the  Branches  there  was  a  president 
and  vice-presidents,  and  in  the  Divisions  a  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman,  and  the  Organization  Committee 
thought  that  that  would  be  the  best  arrangement  to  con- 
tinue. He  would  ask  whether  the  meeting  approved  that 
recommendation. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  did  not  think  the  matter  should  be 
left  to  the  Divisions  ;  it  was  desirable  to  have  uniformity 
throughout  the  Association. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  supported  this  view. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Ballance  thought  an  amendment  was  hardly 
necessary.  Medel  rules  were  issued  by  the  Organization 
Committee  for  adoption  by  the  Divisions,  in  which  the 


officers  were  called  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  If 
the  Divisions  adopted  the  model  rules,  those  titles 
would  stand. 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash 
accepted  the  Chairmans  suggestion  to  make  the 
amendment  read: 

That  the  title  of  officers  of  Divisions  be  uniform  throughout 
the  Association,  and  be  decided  by  the  Council  on  the 
advice  of  the  Organization  Committee. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  moved  aa  a  rider,  and  Dr.  W 
Gosse  (Isle  of  Thanet)  seconded : 

That  the  titles  used  in  the  model  rules  issued  by  the 
Organization  Committee  shall  be  the  titles  of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman  having  put  Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash's  amend- 
ment as  a  substantive  motion,  and  it  having  been  carried, 
Dr.  Maclean's  rider  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bailasce  said  that  the  following  motion 
from  the  Hampetead  Division  had  been  referred  to  the 
Organization  Committee: 

That  at  least  one  registered  dental  surgeon  should  be  added 
to  the  Central  Council  of  the  Association,  either  by 
election  or  co-option. 

The  Organization  Committee's  report  contained  a  memo- 
randum calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Charter,  when  obtained,  "  co-option "  was  deleted  and 
the  dental  surgeon  could  not  come  on  the  Council  by 
that  method,  but  it  was  open  to  any  Branch  to  elect  as 
a  representative  on  the  Council  a  registered  dental 
surgeon  if  it  thought  fit. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  in- 
quired if  "  dental  surgeon "  meant  aiso  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Baliance  said  he  must  be  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Association. 

The  memorandum  was  approved. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  said  that  the  suggestion  to  appoint 
district  organizing  secretaries,  made  by  the  Wandsworth 
Division,  had  been  referred  to  the  Organization  Committee. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Organization  Committee 
were : 

That  it  is  highly  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Association,  that  the  paid  medical 
organizing  secretariat  should  be  increased. 

That  if  such  Bn  increase  should  be  found  financially  prac- 
ticable in  the  near  future,  it  should  take  the  form  of  adding  to 
the  staff  of  the  Medical  Secretar>'s  office  another  medical  man 
or  medical  men  giving  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  not 
of  the  appointment  of  officers  attached  to  special  districts  or 
of  practitioners  who  are  engaged  in  private  practice  or  hold 
other  appcintments. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Broadbent  (Manchester,  North)  inquired  if 
the  first  of  the  recommendations  could  be  passed 
consistently  with  what  had  been  done  to  encourage  local 
work  as  well  as  to  strengthen  head  quarters. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  did  not 
quite  understand  what  was  meant  by  "paid  medical 
organizing  secretariat."  Did  it  mean  an  increase  in 
medical  officers  at  head  quarters,  or  a  certain  number  of 
men  throughout  the  districts  trying  to  develop  and  to 
organize  the  Association  ? 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  proposed  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  until  it  was  settled  by  the  Council, 
as  had  been  arranged  that  morning.  He  did  not  see  any 
use  in  passing  such  a  resolution  as  proposed  when  a  reso- 
lution almost  on  the  same  matter  had  previously  been 


The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council,  and  it  must  all  come  before  the 
Council  for  approval. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  then  moved  the  first  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  carried  by  87  votes  to  7.  The  reason  for 
making  the  second  recommendation  was  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  practitioners  in  practice  in  various  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  to  give  sufficient  time  to 
organization. 

Dr.  John  Blair  (Leigh  and  Wigan)  said  they  had 
alreadj  a  Medical  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
latter  getting  £250  a  year.  If  they  were  going  to  appoint 
any  further  secretaries,  they  would  be  medical  men 
junior  to  those  men,  and  getting  smaller  salaries.  II 
further  men  were  appointed  they  would  be  low  down  the 
scale,  and  would  be  getting  salaries  inconsistent  with 
their  qualifications. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester  and  Salford)  was 
sorry  to  oppose,  but  he  did  so  because  he  firmly  believed 
the  increase  of  the  medical  secretariat  would  not  further  the 
interests  of  the  Association.  He  felt  strongly  that  the  best 
method  to  develop  the  Association  was  not  by  increasing 
the  number  of  medical  secretaries  at  head  quarters,  but 
by  encouraging  local  secretarial  effjrt.  An  increase  in 
medical  secretaries  would  mean  a  further  cost  of  £1,000  a 
year,  which  would  mean  an  Increased  subscription,  and 
decrease  in  the  number  of  men  likely  to  join  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras)  moved  that  all  the 
words  after  '  office  "  should  be  deleted. 

Dr.  F.  T.  Davies  (Liverpool,  Northern)  seconded. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  said  the  meetinghad  not  yet  consi  dered 
the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee's  report,  and  was 
simply  given  an  opinion  that  the  Medical  Secretary's  office 
Staff  should  be  increased.  He  thought  the  matter  should 
be  left  open  until  the  financial  report  had  been 
considered. 

Dr.  John  Brown  (Rochdale  and  Bury)  was  strongly 
opposed  to  passing  the  recommendation  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  helping 
the  medical  man  in  his  work  in  large  districts  like 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  where  they  had  something  like 
1,200  medical  men  not  attached  to  the  Association ;  it 
would  be  far  better  to  engage  a  secretary  to  help  the 
Medical  Secretary  in  those  important  counties.  There 
were  young  medical  men  who  had  plenty  of  time  to  assist 
the  Association  in  increasing  its  numbers.  He  thought 
it  unwise  to  increase  the  central  staff  by  two  or  three 
medical  men  resident  in  London.  It  was  desirable  to 
decentralize  a  little  in  regard  to  the  body  of  officials,  and 
it  was  also  desirable  not  to  bind  the  Association  to 
appoint  a  medical  man  not  engaged  on  any  other  kind  of 
work. 

The  amendment  to  delete  the  words  after  "  office  "  was 
carried  by  51  to  42 

Dr.  Broadbent  (Manchester,  North)  proposed  : 

That  if  such  an  increase  should  be  found  financially 
practicable  in  the  near  future,  it  should  take  the  form 
of  appointing  organizing  secretaries,  and  should  b9 
confiaed  to  the  Divisions  or  Branches  or  to  head 
quarters. 

That  left  it  optional  whether  it  should  be  one  or  the 
other,  or  both. 

Dr.  John  Brown  seconded. 

Dr.  Gossk  (Isle  of  Thanet,  Canterbury,  and  Faversham) 
asked  whether  the  ordinary  secretarial  staff  would  not  be 
included. 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  know  what  Mr.  Broadbent's  resolution 
intended.  It  looked  as  if  it  intended  the  appointment 
of  distinct  and  independent  officers. 

Dr.  Broadbent  said  there  mu?t  either  be  a  distinct 
Organizing  Secretary  at  head  quarters  or  one  in  the 
provinces.  A  good  energetic  man  who  would  attract 
members  to  the  different  Divisions  would  be  very  useful 
in  the  North. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Farrant  Fry  (Hastings)  moved,  and  Dr.  Gosse 
(Isle  of  Thanet)  seconded,  that  the  resolution  be  now 
put. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  put  and  carried  nem. 
eon. 

Mr  Ballance  (Norwich)  observed  that  the  question  of 
capitation  grants  had  been  referred  to  the  Organization 
Committee.  It  was  owing  to  the  system  of  fixed  capita- 
tion grants  that  at  the  present  time  such  large  sums  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Branches.  Certain  Branches  were 
getting  more  money  than  was  necessary  for  them  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  which  they  were  composed.  The  Organization 
Committee  concurred  in  the  motion  of  the  Wandsworth 
Division  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  of  the  fixed 
capitation  grants  should  be  considered.  The  resolution 
of  the  Wandsworth  Division  was  : 

That  in  view  of  the  greater  activity  and  organization  now 
apparent  in  various  Divisions  of  the  Association,  the  time 
has  come  for  reconsideration  of  Bv  laws  16  and  17,  whereby 
fixed  capitation  grants  are  made  to  the  Branches  and 
through  them  to  the  Divisions. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Salford)  said  that  his  Division  did 


not  think  that  this  money  ought  to  be  either  called  up  or 
diminished  until  such  time  as  the  Association  as  at 
present  existing  was  wound  up  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  Charter. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place,  during  the  course  of 
which  the  Chairman  said  that  the  point  at  issue  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Charter  nor  the  calling- in  of 
surplus  funds ;  it  was  whether  the  By-laws  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  fixed  capitation  grants  of 
4s.  a  head. 

Sir  Victor  Horslhv  moved,  and  Dr.  Esler  (Lambeth) 
seconded,  that  the  question  be  now  put. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to  by  86  votes  to  4. 

Mr.  Ballanch  said  with  reference  to  the  next  resolution 
of  the  Wandsworth  Division  that  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  Representative  Meeting  to  adopt 
the  following  resolution : 

That  it  is  desirable  that  a  limit  be  fixed  to  the  accumulation 
of  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  various  Branches. 

Mr.  Straton  (Salisbury)  suggested  that  the  limit  should 
not  be  made  too  small,  for  matters  might  crop  up  rather 
suddenly,  and  money  was  sometimes  wanted  at  once. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Straton  was  not  in  order, 
as  the  limit  was  fixed  by  the  next  resolution.  This  reso- 
lution simply  proposed  the  principle  that  surplus  funds 
should  be  limited. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Elliot-Blake,  the  Chairman  said  that 
the  motion  was  not  retrospective. 

Mr.  Ballanoe  said  that  the  Organization  Committee 
proposed  to  fix  the  limit  as  follows  : 

That  the  Treasurer  of  each  Branch  should  refund  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association  on  March  15th  of  each  year, 
such  sum,  if  any,  as  may  be  in  excess  of  half  the  amount 
of  the  previous  year's  capitation  grant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawford  (South  India)  asked 
whether  the  sum  included  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  phrase  "  such  sum  "  meant 
"  such  accumulation  of  funds."  His  ruling  was  that  it 
included  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Divisions. 

Dr.  Pope  (Leicester)  said  that  as  the  paragraph  stood  It 
meant  that  if  a  Branch  had  more  than  half  what  it  got  the 
previous  year  it  must  give  the  whole  amount  back.  He 
did  not  think  that  that  was  the  intention. 

Mr.  Ballance  said  that  it  meant  that  on  March  15th  it 
was  not  desirable  that  any  Branch  should  have  at  its 
disposal  more  than  half  the  amount  of  the  previous  year's 
capitation  grant.  The  Branch  would  after  that  receive  a 
grant  for  the  year  in  addition  to  the  sum  it  had  retained, 
namely,  half  the  previous  capitation  grant.  If  the  Branch 
had  anything  over  and  above  that,  it  was  to  be  returned  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Straton  (Salisbury)  said  that  last  year  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  law  in  Guernsey  by  which 
French  practitioners  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Guernsey  Register  without  any  reciprocity  between 
France  and  themselves.  English  practitioners  were  not  to 
practise  at  Granville,  but  French  practitioners  were  to  be 
allowed  to  practise  in  Guernsey.  His  constituency  took 
steps  on  behalf  of  the  Branch  to  oppose  that,  and  they 
succeeded.  But  there  was  a  charge  of  eleven  guineas  for 
counsel's  fees  which  had  to  be  paid,  and  that  was  met  out 
of  the  Branch  surplus.  If  there  had  been  no  surplus  what 
had  been  d  ne  could  not  have  been  done.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Branch  should  have  some  surplus  in  hand  to 
meet  sueh  emergencies. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  B.  Shadwell  (Walthamstow)  thought  it 
would  simplify  matters  if  the  capitation  grant  was  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  in  hand  of  each  Branch  instead  of 
making  the  Branch  return  the  money  annually.  The 
Association  had  agreed  to  the  principle  of  a  movable 
capitation  grant  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  grant  of  a  shilling  a  head  instead  of  four 
shillings,  so  that  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Branch 
should  not  be  too  large. 

Dr.  W.  Douglas  (Maidstone,  etc.)  asked  whether,  in  a 
case  like  that  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Straton,  there  was 
any  other  way  of  meeting  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Ballance  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  touch 
the  present  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Branches.  As 
regards  any  extra  expenditure  on  an  emergency,  a  supple- 
mentary grant  could  always  be  obtained  from  the  Council 
if  the  Council  thought  that  it  was  a  justifiable  expenditure 
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The  Chairman  said  the  following  amendment  had  been 

proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Cholmeley — 

That  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Branches 

should  not  exceed  five  shillings  per  member. 
Mr.   G.  Jackson   (Plymouth)  said   that  he  moved  the 
amendment  simply  because  it  might  meet  the  objection 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  difficulty  that  might  arise 
if  there  was  no  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Branch. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the 
resolution  would  not  aflVct  the  money  at  present  in  the 
bands  of  the  Branches  at  all.  It  would  not  touch  the 
accumulations  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Branches. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  Chairman  said  that  the 
resolution  would  read  as  follows  : 
That  the  Treasurer  of  each  Branch  shall  on  the  15th  March 
in  each  year  account  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  all  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  Branch  and 
Division  expenses  incurred  up  to  that  date,  and  Bhall 
refund  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  such  sum,  if 
any,  as  may  remain  in  excess  of  half  the  amount  of  the 
capitation  grant  received  by  them  the  previous  year  over 
and  above  the  amount  in  hand  at  the  date  when  this 
resolution  comes  in  bo  force. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Lahkin  asked  whether  the  Branch  would  be 
empowered  to  deal  with  the  Divisions.  The  money,  when 
once  it  passed  out  of  the  Branch  Treasurer's  hands,  wss 
no  longer  in  his  control.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Division.  Some  regulation  would  have 
to  be  made  whereby  the  Treasurer  of  the  Division  should 
refund  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Branch. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Branch  Council  had 
entirely  in  its  hands  the  dealings  with  the  Divisions  as 
far  as  finances  went. 

Dr.  M.  Rhssen  Rhodes  (Manchester  South)  said  that  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Division  he  should  strongly  object  to 
returning  the  funds  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hande. 
He  did  not  see  how  a  Division  would  arrange  its  work  if 
funds  were  returned.  The  only  way  continuous  action  in 
the  Divisions  or  the  Branches  could  be  assured  was  by 
knowing  exactly  what  funds  were  in  hand.  In  Manchester 
a  combination  cf  the  Divisions  to  work  together  had  been 
formed.  If  the  surplus  had  to  be  returned  such  work 
would  suffer. 

Mr.  Broadhent  (Manchester  North)  said  that  the  real 
object  of  the  proposal  was  to  encourage  the  Divisions  to 
spend  their  money. 

Mr.  Elliot-Blake  (Chichester,  etc.)  hoped  that  the 
proposal  would  not  be  retrospective  as  regards  funds  that 
had  been  accumulated  through  thrift. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  (Hampstead)  moved  that  the  matter 
be  referred  back  to  the  Organization  Committee  for 
further  consideration. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  seconded 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  he  would  accept  the 
reference  because  he  was  sure  that  the  question  of  the 
return  of  the  Division  money  to  the  Branch  was  a  very 
difficult  one. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  said  that  if  a  Branch  had  a  surplus, 
it  could,  instead  of  paying  it  back  to  the  central  authority, 
make  a  larger  grant  to  the  Divisions.  The  matter  must 
be  somehow  or  other  definitely  arranged  and  put  upon  a 
business  basis. 

Mr.  Ballance  then  brought  forward  the  following 
report  of  the  Organization  Committee  upon  another 
resolution  of  the  Wandsworth  Division  : 

The  Committee  reports  that  it  cannot  concur  in  the  principle 
of  direct  grants  to  Divisions  which  are  cot  themselves 
Branches,  except  in  the  case  of  special  supplementary 
grants  as  provided  under  the  By-law  (18)  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  by  the  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  1906. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ballance  then  said  that  with  regard  to  the  next 
resolution  of  the  Wandsworth  Division  the  Organization 
Committee  recommended: 

That  the  principle  of  variable  capitation  grants  be  adopted. 

Dr.  M.  Russen  Rhodes  (Manchester  South)  said  that 
this  proposal  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  jealousy. 

Mr.  R.  11.  Wolstenholme  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  give  a  smaller  capitation  grant  and  increase  it. 
With  a  variable  grant  there  would  be  innumerable 
squabbles  and  disputes. 

Dr.  J.. I.  Macan  (Croydon)  said  that  the  principle  of 


varying  the  capitation  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  had  been  recognized  as  the  proper  one  to  adopt,  and 
he  thought  that  it  was  the  only  sound  principle.  He  very 
much  doubted  whether  there  would  be  any  jealousy 
between  different  Divisions.  If  there  was,  it  would  only 
lead  to  a  healthy  competition  and  encourage  them  to  do 
as  good  work  as  their  neighbouring  Divisions. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Ballance  then  moved  : 

That  the  ordinary  grant  to  each  Branch  for  its  expenses 
should  not  excted  4s.  a  member  per  annum;  the  actual 
sum  to  be  given  to  be  decided  by  the  Council. 
The  Committee  considered  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to    maintain    a    minimum    capitation    grant,    and    then 
increase  it  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Branch ; 
but    found,   considering    all     things,  that     it    would    be 
better  not  to  have  a  minimum  capitation  grant,  but  to 
have  a  maximum  capitation  grant  for  ordinary  expendi- 
ture.   The  amount  required  by  different  Branches  varied 
very  much. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted. 
The  Chairman   said  the  matter  would   have   to  come 
before  the  Representative  Meeting  again   in    the    shape 
of  by-laws.    At  present   the  meeting   had   only  affirmed 
principles. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  then  read  Subsection  (d)  of  the 
Wandsworth  Division's  second  motion,  as  follows  : 
That  a  basis  for  the  necessary  first  instalment  in  each  year 
to  a  Branch  or  Division  could  be  arrived  at  by  considera- 
tion of  the  average  of  expenses  incurred  during  the  past 
three  years. 
The    Organization    Committee   recommended    that    the 
principle  of  the  proposition  be  approved. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  said  the  proposition  was  absolutely  in 
opposition  lo  the  principles  that  almost  all  the  speakera 
had  laid  down.  He  understood  that  what  would  guide  the 
Council  in  making  grants  would  be  the  work  done  in  a 
particular  Branch's  Divisions.  Now  it  was  proposed  to 
pay  on  an  average  of  three  years'  expenditure  without  any 
inquiry  at  all.  To  put  the  Association's  finances  on  a 
sound  basis  there  ought  to  be  a  payment  or  grant  made  on 
the  work  done. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Lanodon-Doavn  (Richmond)  inquired  whether 
the  matter  did  not  enly  refer  to  the  first  instalment,  and 
not  to  the  grant  for  the  whole  year.  The  words  in  the 
Wandsworth  resolution  were,  "  That  a  basis  for  the  neces- 
sary first  instalment  in  each  year  "  for  Branches  be  arrived 
at  in  that  way.  Therefore  it  left  it  open  for  the  work  of  the 
Branch  to  be  considered  subsequently. 

The  Chairman  could  not  accept  Dr.  R.  L.  Langdon- 
Down's  reading,  having  regard  to  the  words  of  the 
Committee's  recommendation. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  said  when  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee drafted  the  resolution  it  was  thought  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years  would  depend  upon  the  work  done, 
and  would  form  certainly  a  good  basis  for  the  proposed 
grant,  and  he  inquired  whether  the  words  "  by  considera- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  the  thiee  previous  years"  would 
meet  Mr.  Larkin's  objection. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  agreed,  and  the  motion  as  amended 
was  then  put  and  agreed  to  as  follows  : 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the  principle  of  the  propo- 
sition be  approved,  namely,  that  a  basis  for  a  grant  to  a 
Branch  should    be  arrived  at   by   consideration   of   the 
average  expenses  and  the  work  done  in  the  three  previous 
years. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  then  read  the  motion  by  the  Bourne- 
mouth Division  : 
That  the  capitation  grant  to  Branches  should  be  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Branches  and  Divisions,  and  to  be 
allocated  to  the  Divisions  as  agreed  on. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  : 
(a)  That  the  opinions  frequently  expressed    by  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Association  show  that   such  a  proposal 
could  not  be  given  effect  to  under  the  existing  Regulations: 
of  the  Association  ;  (6)  that  the  expenditure  of  Branches 
must  always  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  objects 
of  the  Association  ;  and  (c)  that  the  proposal  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  variable  capitation  grants  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee. 
He  moved   the  adoption   of    this   report,    and  this   was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EL  A.  Ballance  then  moved : 

That  it  l>e  an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  prepare  for  the' 
consideration  of  the  Representative  Meeting  the  alteratioD 
of  the  by-laws  to  give  effect  to  these  resolutions. 
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This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Latimer  (Swansea)  and 
agreed  to. 

Election  op  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  (Hampstead)  said  he  bad  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  that  Dr.  J.  A.  Maedonald  be  asked 
to  act  as  Chairman  for  another  year.  [Loud  applause.] 
Their  applause,  he  said,  was  quite  sufficient,  and  he  did 
not  propose  to  make  aDy  further  remarks. 

Dr.  Latimer  (Swansea)  said  that  in  the  days  of  old,  In 
the  Roman  arena,  it  was  the  custom  for  dying  gladiators 
to  say,  "  Morituri  te  salutant."  He  (the  speaker)  was,  so 
far  as  that  meeting  was  concerned,  dying  for  a  time ;  but 
it  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  in  his  life  to  second 
the  resolution  that  Dr.  Maedonald  be  re-elected.  He  had 
had  the  honour  of  proposing  that  resolution  with  regard 
to  the  previous  occupant  of  the  chair,  Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
for  whom  he  had  the  highest  regard,  and  who  had  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  that  chair  in  a  way  which  excited  their 
admiration.  'Without  fear  of  contradiction  he  might  say 
that  in  Dr.  Maedonald  they  had  a  very  worthy  successor 
to  Sir  Victor  Horsley.  He  knew  the  election  would  be 
unanimous,  and  he  had  only  to  say  again  that  it  was 
with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  that  he  seconded  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  Armit  was  proceeding  to  put  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  when,  amidst  laughter,  the  Chairman  reminded 
him  that  he  was  out  of  order.  He  then  inquired  whether 
there  were  any  further  nominations. 

There  being  no  reply,  Mr.  Armit  put  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  addressing  Mr.  Armit,  Dr.  Latimer,  and 
the  meeting,  assured  them  that  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
very  proud  position.  When  he  was  first  nominated  for  the 
deputy  chairmanship,  he  thought  the  whole  thing  was  a 
huge  joke — he  was  quite  honest  when  he  said  that.  He 
really  was  astonished  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him 
to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  as  deputy  chairman. 
He  said,  off-handedly,  "Go  on";  and  he  was  very  much 
more  astonished  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  elected 
to  that  post.  He  was  hardly  so  astonished  as  he  was  de- 
lighted ;  and  he  felt,  when,  last  year,  he  was  made 
successor  to  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  that  it  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  follow  a  Chairman  of  his  (Sir  Victor's) 
ability.  But  he  took  it  that  their  selection  of  him 
now  to  till  the  position  for  another  year  was  a 
recognition  that  he  had,  at  any  rate,  done  his 
best.  What  he  had  tried  to  do  was  to  hold 
the  scales  fairly  and  honestly  between  every  man  in  the 
meeting,  and  to  give  every  one  a  fair  chance.  If  he  had 
done  that  he  had  done  the  principal  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
chairman.  To  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  ruling  a  meeting  of 
that  sort  was  nonsense,  because  there  was  no  difficulty 
with  a  lot  of  gentlemen  f  uch  as  were  before  him,  who  came 
together  to  do  work.  The  only  difficulty  was,  sometimes 
in  deciding  as  to  a  point  of  order;  and  that  difficulty,  he  was 
afraid,  to  some  extent  arose,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  from  care- 
lessness of  the  members  in  not  drafting  resolutions  sent 
up  to  him,  and  not  sending  them  up  in  time  to  consider 
them  before  they  were  put  to  the  meeting.  He  should 
like  to  ask  the  meeting  in  future  to  take  a  little  more  care 
about  that ;  and  then,  he  thought,  the  business  might  be 
conducted  with  a  little  more  order,  and  with  a  saving  of 
time,  which  at  those  meetings  was  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, because  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
do,  and  it  was  important  that  every  subject  which  came 
before  them  should  be  thoroughly  considered.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  thanked  them  for  the  honour  they  had  done  him. 
It  had  been  a  very  hard  year's  work,  but  he  hoped  he 
would  be  able  to  survive  another,  even  if  it  were  as  hard  as 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  next  business  was  the 
election  of  Deputy  Chairman.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that 
his  friend  Dr.  Latimer  had  had  to  resign  his  connexion 
with  the  Association  so  long  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  therefore  he  was  ineligible 
for  that  nomination. 

Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash  said  he  would  like  to  propose  the 
name  of  Mr.  H.  .-V.  Ballance  as  Deputy  Chairman.  In  doing 
so,  he  felt  they  were  doiDg  a  great  honour  in  a  quiet  way 
to  a  man  who  had  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
which  few  people  outside  the  Representative  Meeting 
knew  of;  he  did  not  think  he  need  say  more  than  that. 
They  all  knew  what  Mr.  Ballance  had  done,  but  it  was  not 
known  outside ;  and  he  did  not  think  they  could  find  a 


more    worthy    man    to   fulfil   the    position    of    Deputy 
Chairman. 

Dr.  Cox  seconded  the  proposition.  No  one  was  held  In 
greater  respect  than  Mr.  II.  A.  Ballance,  and  it  would  be  a 
compliment  to  them  if  he  would  accept  the  office. 

The  Chairman  thought,  from  the  loud  applause,  there 
would  be  no  other  nomination  for  the  office  ;  although,  of 
course,  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  nominate  another 
member. 

There  being  no  other  nomination,  he  put  the  motion  to 
the  meeting: 

That  Mr.  H.  A  Ballance  be  elected  Deputy  Chairman, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  replying,  said  if  the  Chairman 
thought  it  was  a  joke  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Deputy  Chairmanship,  he  himself  looked  upon  it  as  a  very 
great  risk  to  the  Association  to  elect  him  (the  speaker) 
Deputy  Chairman,  because  he  had  had  no  experience  in 
conducting  a  meeting  at  all.  The  matter  had  been  sprung 
upon  him  just  before  the  afternoon's  session,  and  he 
looked  upon  it  as  a  very  grave  responsibility.  They  had 
paid  him  a  very  great  compliment  indeed,  and  it  was  one 
he  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  do  without.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  way  in  which  his  tame  had  been  proponed, 
seconded  and  accepted,  he  must  accede  to  their  wishes, 
and  he  could  only  hope  that  during  his  term  of  office  as 
Deputy  Chairman,  Dr.  Maedonald  would  be  always  able 
to  be  in  the  chair  and  that  he  would  not  have  to  take  his 
place  at  all. 

Hospitals  Committer. 

Dr.  Pope  (Leicester)  said  the  Committee  had  had  a  good 
many  sittings  during  the  year,  and  had  had  the  conference 
with  lay  representatives.  Some  seemed  to  think  the  con- 
ference had  not  had  much  result,  but  that  was  not  his 
own  opinion.  A  large  number  of  persocs  from  all  over 
the  kingdom  connected  with  hospitals  had  attended. 
They  had  most  of  them  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  Hospitals  Committee,  and 
at  that  meeting  not  a  word  was  said  against  any  one  ol 
the  twelve  resolutions  which  were  adopted.  Since  that 
meeting  he  had  had  coming  in  from  all  sources  proofs 
that  by-laws  and  resolutions  had  been  put  before  the 
annual  meetings  of  various  hospitals  in  correspon- 
dence or  in  agreement  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Hospitals  Committee's  recommendations.  He  thought 
the  work  done  was  very  good,  and  was  gradually  per- 
meating. They  could  not  expect  to  go  very  fast, 
because  a  large  number  of  the  hospital  Boards 
had  not  had  time  thoroughly  to  appreciate  it.  It 
would  be  observed  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
contained  four  specific  questions  submitted  to  the  Divi- 
sions. A  great  many  had  answered,  and  replies  were  still 
coming  in.  The  Hospitals  Committee  would  welcome  any 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Representative  Meeting 
with  regard  to  those  specific  questions  or  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  other  points  mentioned  in  the  report,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions.  He  would  take 
the  questions  submitted  to  Divisions  seriatim,  and  would 
move: 

1.  That  compulsory  payment  by  patients  to  hospitals  other 
than  cottage  hospitals  should  cease. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  said 
that  the  question  had  arisen  in  his  Division,  "  Can  a 
medical  man  attending  a  cottage  hospital  charge  his  fee 
for  an  operation  ?  " 

Dr.  Pope  said  it  was  certainly  intended  that  payment 
should  be  made  in  respect  of  the  cottage  hospital, 
because  it  gave  a  patient  shelter  which  would  be  impos- 
sible in  his  own  house. 

Mr.  Nash  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  definitions  as  to 
what  was  and  what  was  not  a  cottage  hospital  should  te 
very  strict.  In  the  North  there  were  several  largish 
hospitals  worked  by  general  practitioners  who  were  deter- 
mined not  to  have  a  house-surgeon.  These  were  called 
cottage  hospitals,  but  were  in  no  sense  cottage  hospitals, 
there  being  in  one  case  sixty  beds,  and  in  another  forty- 
two.  The  practitioners  were  determined  not  to  have  an 
outpatient  department,  which  would  necessitate  the 
appointment  of  a  house-surgeon,  and  therefore  they  called 
them  cottage  hospitals. 

Dr.  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  observed  that  it 
was  rather  contrary  to  their  usual  custom  to  proceed  to 
lay  down  a  policy  for  the  Association  before  they  had  got 
in  the  replies  from  the  Divisions.    He  understood  that  the 
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replies  of  the  Divisions  had  not  been  classified,  and  all 
had  not  come  in.  He  thought  it  rather  premature  to 
proceed  to  lay  down  a  policy.  He  would  like  to  say  that 
the  work  done  by  the  Hospitals  Committee  was  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  Association.  That  the 
Committee  should  have  won  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
prominent  laymen  was  an  excellent  step,  because  it  showed 
that  they  had  been  convinced  that  the  requests  of  the 
profession  were  reasonable.  MaDy  laymen  had  been 
interested  in  this  new  crusade  against  hospital  abuse,  and 
the  Committee  had  done  a  marvellous  thing  in  convincing 
them  that  it  was  against  the  public  interest  that  hospital 
abuse  should  go  on.  There  were  some  men,  he  knew, 
whose  secret  ambition  was  to  show  that  they  were  having 
more  patients  in  the  hospital  every  year.  He  wished  to 
compliment  the  Hospitals  Committee  and  Dr.  Pope  very 
much  upon  the  very  useful  step  they  had  taken  in  com- 
mencing a  campaign  against  hospital  abuse  based  upon 
knowledge  of  facta,  and  had  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
men  without  whose  aid  they  could  do  nothing. 

The  Chairman  said  he  quite  understood  Dr.  Cox's 
position  about  this  matter  which  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Association  for  something  like  five 
years  oft"  and  on.  This  was  a  contiaued  minute  from  last 
year.  This  mitter  was  sent  to  the  Divisions  some  time 
in  March,  and  if  they  had  not  in  the  meantime  instructed 
their  Representatives  a3  to  the  action  they  were  to  take 
with  regard  to  the  matter  he  took  it  that  was  due  to  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Divisions.  This  was  an  urgent 
matter  and  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
was  hardly  wanted  at  all,  but  Dr.  Pope  had  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain the  position  with  regard  to  it,  and  he  thought  it  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  if  they 
had  a  pronouncement  from  this  Representative  Meeting. 

Dr.  Pops  called  attention  to  paragraph  7  on  page  107 
wherein  the  Divisions  had  been  distinctly  asked  to  in- 
struct their  Representatives  with  a  view  to  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement by  their  Representatives  at  this  Representa- 
tive Meeting. 

Dr.  A.  Trotter  (Perth)  observed  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  strongly  that  com- 
pulsory payments  should  not  be  made  by  patients  to 
hospitals,  but  in  his  opinion  hospitals  ought  to  have 
power  to  ask  for  compulsory  payments.  In  Scotland  it 
was  found  that  in  the  local  hospitals  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  abuse,  and  the  Committee  of  his 
hospital  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  have  power  in  exceptional  circumstances  to 
Charge  those  patients  who  were  found  to  be  financially 
able  to  pay  a  csrtain  sum  per  week.  That,  he  thought 
had  had  a  great  effect  in  checking  hospital  abuse,  and  he' 
therefore  suggested  that  the  words  "  except  under  special 
circumstances"  should  be  added  to  the  resolution. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Baildon  (Southport)  said  that  there  was  one 
matter  which  had  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Hospital  Committee  at  Southport— namely,  the  effect  that 
the  new  Act  would  have  on  insurance  companies  in 
respect  of  medical  attendance  in  cases  of  accident.  Most 
people  would  insure  tluir  servants  with  the  insurance 
companies,  and  also  provide  for  payment  by  the  insurance 
companies  of  medical  expenses  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
in  Southport  the  Committee  had  so  altered  the  by-laws  of 
the  hospital  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  claim  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Latimbr  (Swansea)  regarded  this  matter  as 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  controversy  concerning 
hospital  administration.  It  was  a  fact  that  there  was  at 
present  a  great  feeling  of  socialism,  a  great  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  that  the  hospitals  should  be  open  to  every- 
body, and  the  hospital  authorities,  on  the  other  hanrf, 
had  to  drive  it  home  to  them  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  people  they  as  a  profession  had  to  deal  with-people 
who  were  coming  for  true  charity,  and  those  people  who 
were  capable  of  paying  melical  men  for  their  attendance. 
»«  i«  /  W*Y  ln^hl0,J  the  de8ired  end  could  be  attained 
1  *L  Z  f)  the  °nlF  pPople  wh0  were  real]y  worthy  of 
»oan  7  "£  ?  bv  aimittpd  t0  «ie  hospital,  and  if  they 
^ZiTl  V  chanty  Uwas  not  a  right  thing  that  they 
ahou  d  b»  charged  anything  at  all.  They  had  the  other 
hoL !t«i Hwan,e,1  a,largp  noting  of  the  governors  of  the 

*W   inTf^°rder  l°  ?on8Jder  this   1ueation   of    "Coital 

™^an<1  they  were  faced  b?  the  fact  that  a  solid  body 

™*7  cam  -  "«  declared  that  they  would  not  allow 

any  invest.gations  to  take  place  into  their  circumstance! 


and  showed  as  clearly  as  possible  that  they  regarded  the 
payments  which  they  made  to  the  hospital  as  entitling 
them  to  admission  and  treatment  free.  It  was  therefore 
more  than  ever  driven  home  to  his  mind  that  the  whole 
question  at  the  base  of  this  matter  was  charity  or  non- 
charity.  That  was  the  point  that  would  have  to  be  fought, 
and  he  considered  that  cottage,  hospitals  should  be  the 
only  exception  in  the  matter  of  payment,  for  where  the 
principle  of  payment  was  conceded  at  all,  and  it  was  made 
compulsory,  they  were  giving  to  the  working  men  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  paying  for  what  they  were  getting, 
whereas  they  were  not  paying  for  it  at  a  rate  in  any  way 
commensurate. 

Dr.  A.  Walker  (Edinburgh)  asked  if  this  regulation 
referred  to  hospitals  for  tuberculous  diseases  as  well  as  to 
others  ? 

Mr.  Fullerton  (Belfast)  said  he  had  been  on  the  staff 
of  a  large  hospital  in  Belfast,  and  the  way  patients  were 
admitted  to  that  hospital  was,  in  hia  opinion,  simply 
scandalous  They  paid  7a.,  14s.,  or  25s.  a  week.  These 
people  were  not  poor,  but  well-to  do  artisans,  and  when 
inquiry  was  made  into  their  financial  position  it  waa 
found  that  the  family  had  aa  much  as  £5,  £10,  or  £15 
coming  in  weekly.  The  staff  were  obliged  to  treat  these 
people  without  fee  or  reward,  although  the  total  income 
of  the  family  might  actually  be  more  than  the  medical 
staff  were  able  to  gather  individually  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  He  had  taken  some  little  trouble  in  trying 
to  get  this  state  of  matters  rectified,  and  he  had  asked 
some  of  these  people  questions.  He  had  asked  them  if 
they  thought  they  were  obj  ects  of  charity,  and  they  told 
him  that  they  paid  a  penny  a  week,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and,  having  done  that,  they  thought  tbey  were  entitled  to 
the  services  of  the  hospital.  It  was  also  told  to  the  Com- 
mittee, in  camera,  by  a  number  of  working  men  belonging 
to  the  Working  Men's  Committee  that  people  who 
were  subscribers  were  not  to  be  interrogated,  because 
the  hoapital  had  made  a  compact  with  them  that 
if  they  paid  a  penny  a  week  they  were  entitled, 
without  any  question,  to  be  treated.  He  objected 
to  this,  whatever  the  consequences  would  be.  They 
had  now  succeeded  in  getting  a  joint  committee  of  the 
staff  and  of  the  Board  of  Management  appointed  to 
inquire  Into  this  crying  abuse.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  him  to  have  the  support  of  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  so  that  he  could 
put  them  before  this  joint  committee,  and  in  that  way 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who,  although  on  the  staff 
of  the  hospital,  were  doing  their  beat  for  the  general 
practitioner. 

Mr.  Horrocks  (Bradford)  corroborated  what  the  last 
speaker  had  said.  It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  impress 
upon  working  men  that  a  penny  a  week  was  not  a  pay- 
ment for  hospital  treatment.  However  much  that  was 
instilled  into  them,  they  still  kept  that  impression.  It 
waa  also  a  forced  payment,  because  the  overseers  collected 
the  money  in  the  mills,  and  the  man  who  stood  out  and 
ref  uaed  to  contribute  waa  forced  to  contribute,  so  it  came 
very  near  to  a  forced  contribution  to  the  hospital.  There 
waa  a  very  good  committee  in  hia  own  town,  and  they  took 
care  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  a  penny  was  a  charitable 
contribution  and  not  a  payment  for  hospital  treatment. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh  (Glasgow),  speaking  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  aaid  that  in  his  opinion  compulsory  pay- 
ment should  not  be  recognized  in  hospital  work.  The 
first  point  to  be  decided  from  the  medical  point  of  view 
was,  Was  the  patient  suitable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
administration  of  the  hospital  ?  and  secondly,  from  the 
social  point  of  view  was  he  a  suitable  object  for  a 
charitable  institution  ?  If  apatient  was  suitable,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  should  come  in.  If  he  waa  unsuitable 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  be  thought  he  should  not  be 
retained.  The  subscription  of  the  working  classes  should 
be  encouraged,  but  they  ahould  not  regard  hospital  treat- 
ment as  a  right. 

Mr.  Mum  (Glasgow  Eastern):  They  do  in  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Mackintosh  said  if  they  did  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  them;  they  had  no  right;  the 
hospitals  were  aubacribed  to  for  poor  people  who  were 
unable  to  pay ;  but  they  had  no  prescriptive  right  to 
medical  treatment.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  them 
they  were  amenable  and  saw  the  reasonableness  of  it. 

The  resolution  waa  adopted. 

At  6.40  p.m.  the  meeting  adjourned  till  Monday. 
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MONDAY,  July  29th. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  Saturday  were  read,  and, 

amendments  being  made  therein,  confirmed. 

Nominations  for  Committees. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
McManus  and  Dr.  Latimer  were  not  eligible  for  election 
to  Committees  because  both  were  members  of  the  General 
Medical  Council ;  and,  by  the  decision  on  Saturday  with 
regard  to  the  Ethical  Committee,  those  two  members 
retired.  He  added  that  Dr.  Oldham  was  not  eligible,  he 
not  having  attended  Committee  meetings  during  the  past 
year. 

Hospitals  Committee. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Hospitals  Com- 
mittee was  resumed,  and  the  meeting  affirmed  the 
following  additional  principles : 

2.  That  the  production  of  subscribers'  letters  should  cease  to 

be  compulsory. 

3.  That    inquiry    into    a    patient's1    circumstances     should 

invariably  take  place. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  principle — 

That  a  certificate  should  be  required  from  the  medical 
attendants  of  all  persons  attending  out-patient  depart- 
ments— 

as  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed,  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Committee. 

On  consideration  of  the  Appendix*  containing  "pro- 
posals as  to  the  administration  and  management  of 
hospitals  and  kindred  institutions,"  the  Chairman  asked 
for  suggestions  from  the  meeting.  A  number  of  sugges- 
tions were  made,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  consideration 
of  the  entire  matter  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  together  with  the  suggestions. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  inability  to  pay  for 
adequate  treatment  shall  be  the  consideration  for  ad- 
mission of  all  patients  to  hospital  treatment,  Dr.  Bushnell 
(Brighton)  said  that  his  Division  wished  the  omission  of 
the  word  "adequate,"  because  they  thought  that  word 
tended  to  complicate  matters.  With  reference  to  the 
suggestion  as  to  cases  of  serious  accident  and  severe 
sudden  illness,  his  Division  also  suggested  the  omission 
of  the  words  "serious  "  and  "  severe,"  and  of  the  paragraph 
which  dealt  with  trivial  cases. 

The  Chairman  said  he  took  it  these  were  only  sugges- 
tions for  the  Hospitals  Committee,  and  that  the  meeting 
could  not  deal  with  them. 

In  regard  to  the  paragraph  as  to  "  reference  elsewhere 
of  unsuitable  cases,'  Dr.  Bushnell  said  his  Division 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  almoner,  and  his 
Division  suggested  that  the  clause  should  read  :  "That  all 
cases  unsuitable  for  hospital  treatment  shall  be  referred 
in  general  terms  to  a  medical  practitioner,  to  a  public 
medical  service,  an  approved  provident  dispensary,  or  to 
the  relieving  officer  under  the  Poor  Law."  His  Division 
also  suggested  that  the  paragraph  as  to  the  notices  to 
facilitate  co  operation  should  be  omitted.  He  moved 
that  these  suggestions  of  the  Brighton  Division  be  referred 
to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  supported  the 
suggestion  of  the  Brighton  Division  as  to  the  "  reference 
elsewhere  of  unsuitable  cases."  His  own  Division  wished 
the  suggestion  to  be  altered  to  read  "  that  all  cases  shall 
be  referred  elsewhere"  without  mentioning  either  the 
private  practitioner  r  or  a  public  medical  service.  Further, 
his  Division  did  not  approve  of  the  proposed  co-ordi- 
nation between  the  various  public  services  and  general 
practitioners. 

Dr.  Milner  Moore  (Coventry)  said  that  his  Division 
desired  the  appointment  of  almoners. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  said  his  Division  thought  that 
the  paragraph  as  to  co-ordination  should  read:  "That 
there  should  be  co-opeiation  and  coordination  between 
the  hospitals  themselves,  especially  those  which  operate  in 
the  same  area." 

Dr.  Grossmann  (Liverpool  AVestern)  said  his  Division 
thought  that  the  paragraph  as  to  the  "  limitation  of  the 
work  of  medical  officers'*!  ought  to  be  more  definite  ;  and 
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with  regard  to  the  "  reference  of  cases  for  special  advice," 
that  the  consultation  should  be  personal. 

Dr„  Ewart( Westminster)  thought  these  were  reasonable 
suggestions. 

Mr.  Mum  (Glasgow  Eastern),  dealing  with  the  para- 
graph on  the  "relation  of  hospitals  to  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Service,"  thought  it  was  not  practicable  to  carry 
the  suggestion  into  effect  in  cities.  It  might  be  done  in 
smaller  towns,  but  In  the  city  of  Glasgow  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible. 

With  regard  to  the  paragraph  which  stated  that  inability 
to  pay  for  adequate  treatment  should  be  the  consideration 
for  the  admission  of  all  patients  for  hospital  treatment, 
and  that  this  should  not  apply  to  Poor-law  cases,  Dr. 
Laffan  (Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford)  said  that  if  a 
person  was  able  to  pay  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  a 
Poor-law  hospital.  In  his  part  of  Ireland  well-to-do  people 
made  their  way  every  other  day  into  the  Poor-law 
hospitals. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin  hoped  that  the  Hospitals  Committee 
would  not  take  seriously  into  consideration  the  idea  of 
dropping  the  word  "  adequate."  With  regard  to  the  defini- 
tion of  a  cottage  hospital  the  Committee  did  not  quite 
say  what  a  cottage  hospital  was,  and  he  should  like  that 
point  to  be  made  clear. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  (St.  Pancras  and  Islirgton)  said  that 
a  large  number  cf  people  went  into  Poor-law  infirmaries 
who  had  no  right  there. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Gullan  (Liverpool  Central)  wished  to  support 
very  strongly  what  Mr.  Wolstenholme  had  said,  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  take  that  point  into  account 
very  seriously.  As  regards  the  paragraph  dealirg  with 
pay  wards  he  was  afraid  that  the  suggestions  were  rather 
too  narrow. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  said  he 
believed  that  quite  recently  some  of  the  friendly  societies 
had  passed  resolutions  saying  that  they  would  not  allow 
any  inquiry  into  the  means  of  their  members  when  they 
were  applying  for  admission  to  hospitals.  If  the  hospitals 
lost  the  working  men's  contributions  they  would  also  lose 
a  large  number  of  patients,  ard  the  hospitals'  expenees 
would  correspondingly  decrease,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  hospitals  would  be  in  any  way 
diminished. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Davies  (Liverpool  Northern)  said  that  in  a 
large  general  hospital  in  which  there  were  pay  wards,  any 
person  going  into  those  wards  and  paying  3  guineas  a 
week  got  everything  he  required  excepting  medical 
services;  but  he  maintained  that  nobody  who  could  pay 
3  guineas  a  week  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  public 
hospital  at  all. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  in  a  hospital  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  a  lady  almoner  had  been 
working  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  bad  been  a 
very  great  success.  The  most  energetic  member  of  the 
Board  of  Management  in  the  appointment  of  this  almoner 
and  in  the  diiection  cf  her  duties  had  teen  a  workirjg 
men's  representative.  He  believed  that  if  they  could  get 
on  the  Boards  of  Management  of  hospitals  one  or  two 
working  men's  representatives  there  would  be  very  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  the  appointment  cf  an  almoner.  In 
connexion  with  University  College  Hjspital  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  almoner  had  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
service. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  he  must 
plead  guilty  to  a  mistake  in  ruling,  because  he  saw  in  the 
report  the  following:  "The  Hospitals  Committee  con- 
siders, however,  that  independent  action  by  tte  British 
Medical  Association  through  the  Divisions  will  also  be 
necessary,  and  in  preparation  for  this  now  requests  the 
Divisions  to  consider  and  favour  the  Hospitals  Committee 
with  their  opinions  upon  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
appended  document,  and  to  instruct  their  Representatives 
with  a  view  to  definite  pronouncements  by  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting."  He  saw  that  the  meeting  was  asked  to 
give  a  pronouncement  upon  the  matter. 

Dr.  Pope  (Chairman  of  the  Committee)  moved  that  the 
whole  matter  be  referred  back  with  the  suggestions  that 
had  come  from  the  meeticg. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  he  supposed  that  it 
would  be  taken  that  lhe  suggestions  had  come  from 
individuals  and  not  from  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that  that  would  be  so. 
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The  motion  was  carried. 
Mr.  Et.LiOT-Bi.4K a  (Chichester,  etc.)  moved: 
Th\t  a  prici*  0'  the  report  of  each  annual   Hospital  Con- 
ference, with  comments  thereon  by  the   Hospitals   Com- 
mittee,   ba    prepared    and    sent    far    discussion    to    the 
Divisions. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Garner  (Preston)  seconded  the  motion. 
Dr.   PorK    accepted   the   suggestion,   and   it   was   then 
ag'eed  to. 

League  of  Mercy. 
Mr.  Kinsey  proposed  and  Mr.R.  C.  Straton  (Salisbury) 
seconded : 
That  the  Hospitals  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the 
operations  of  the  L?agueof  Mercy. 

This  was  earned. 

Vaccination  by  General  Practitioners. 
Dr.  F.   C.    Martley    (Dublin),  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman  of  the   Public   Health  Committee,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  report: 

Special  Report  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  on  Resolutions 

of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Ojford,  190.'i, 

and  Westminster,  1906. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  has  considered  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
of  1906 : 

That  every  registered  medical  practitioner  [should  have  the 
privileges  of  a  Public  Vaccinator. 

The  Committee,  as  responsible  for  advising  the  Council 
upon  action  to  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in 
the  matter  of  vaccination,  experiences  difficulty  in  respect 
of  this  resolution,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  the  Committee 
to  conflict  with  the  previous  carefully  considered  and 
formal  declarations  of  the  policy  of  the  Association  as 
regards  vaccination,  which  have  not  been  rescinded. 

In  order  that  the  policy  of  the  Association  in  this  matter 
may  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  action  of  the  executive 
thereby  facilitated,  it  appears  to  the  Committee  advisable 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Divisions  and  the 
Representative  Meeting  a  memorandum  to  elucidate  the 
points  at  issue. 

The  question  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  with  respect  to  vaccination,  was  one  of  the 
first  questions  which  presented  itself  for  consideration  by 
the  Council,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  as 
vaccination  legislation  was  understood  then  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Government.  Six  propojals  were  formu- 
lated by  the  Medico- Political  and  Public  Health  Com- 
mittees, jointly,  and  approved  by  the  Council  in  January, 
1903,  as  a  basis  for  action  that  might  be  required  in 
emergency  bsfore  the  Representative  Meeting  could 
consider  the  matter. 

The  Representative  Meeting  at  Swansea  referred  these 
proposals  for  consideration  by  the  Divisions,  and  they 
were  accordingly  duly  submitted,  the  replies  of  the  Divi- 
sions were  collected,  a  report  upon  them  was  laid  before 
the  Representative  Meeting  at  Oxford  in  1904,  and  that 
meeting  definitely  approved  the  six  proposals  in  question. 
Among  these  were  the  following  : 

That  in  future  vaccination  legislation  no  certificate  of 
successful  vaccination  should  be  accepted  unless  it 
contain  a  statement  as  to  the  number  and  area  of 
the  vesicles  produced : 
That  all  lymph  should  be  supplied  by  the  Government 
or  by  private  establishments   under   Government 
supervision  and  guarantee: 
That  every  private  practitioner  furnishing  the  vacci- 
nation authority  with  certificates  of  successful  and 
efficient  vaccination,  satisfying  a  standard  fixed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  should  receive  a  suit- 
able fee  for  each  such  certificate. 
The  action  taken  by  the  Public  Health  Committee  and 
(Vntral  Council  has  since  that  date  been  guided  by  this 
declaration  of  policy,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  seen  to  be 
that  the  private  practitioner  would,  in  vaccinating  his  own 
private  patients,  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  public 
vaccinator  as  regards  being  supplied  with  Government 
lymph,  and  as   regards   being   required  to   vaccinate   in 
accordance  with  the  standard  for  the  time  being  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  consideration  of  which 
he  would  receive  a  fee  from   the  State  for  his  certificate, 
while  being  paid  by  his  own  patient  for  the  performance 


of  the  op°ration.  The  r  solution  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  adopted  in  1906  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  effect  that  all  patients  would  be  vaccinated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  each  medical  practitioner  employed 
by  a  patient  being  in  the  position  of  a  public  officer  for  the 
purpose. 

The  difficulties  which  have  in  the  past  appeared  to  the 
Public  Health  Committee  to  militate  against  such  a  pro- 
posal and  have  prevented  the  Committee  from  putting  it 
forward  are,  stated  shortly,  first,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  systematic  vaccination  of  all  who  may 
require  it,  seeing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
have  not  any  recognized  ordinary  medical  attendant,  and 
secondly,  the  great  expense  o?  Government  inspection  of 
vaccination  performed  under  such  conditions. 

The  principal  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  present  system  of  appointment  of  public  vaccinators 
— namely,  the  alleged  undue  interference  with  the 
patients  of  other  practitioners — has  been  shown  by  ex- 
perience to  be  obviated  by  those  practitioners  who  so 
organize  their  practice  that  the  fixing  of  a  date  for 
the  vaccination  of  the  infants  of  their  patients  within 
the  first  four  months  is  systematically  arranged  and  no 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  the  public  vaccinator 
arises. 


Dr.  Arthur  Drury  (Halifax  and  Huddersfield)  said  that 
at  the  Representative  Meeting  last  year  he  spoke  on  the 
resolution,  and  strongly  urged  the  opinion  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  expressed  in  their  report;  therefore  he  was 
pleased  now  to  support  the  report  of  the  Committee.  But 
since  then  a  new  Order  had  come  into  existence,  and  he 
very  much  questioned  whether  any  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  that  room  or  outside  would  desire  that  last 
year's  resolution  should  be  perpetuated  this  year,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  did  not  see  how  any  of  them  could 
possibly  crave  for  the  privileges  of  a  public  vaccinator. 
One  of  those  privileges  was  that  half  a  crown  was  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  for  three  or  three  and  a  half  visits;  and, 
in  addition,  facts  showed  that  there  had  been  a  great  loss 
of  practice  to  public  vaccinators.  In  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  report  the  objections  to  the  system  of  public  vacci- 
nators were  very  tersely  put.  It  was  clear  that  the 
objection  to  the  system  of  domiciliary  vaccination  was  not 
one  which  called  for  any  alteration  of  that  section  of  the 
report.  He  did  not  think  tVat  it  was  practicable  to  lay 
down  specifically  the  area  of  the  vesicles.  It  was  different 
with  regard  to  a  statement  of  the  number  of  the  vesicles  ; 
and  he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  that  put  into  a  new 
Vaccination  Order. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  three  resolutions  to  which 
Dr.  Drury  was  referring  were  passed  at  Oxford  in  1904 ;  and 
the  point  at  issue  was,  whether  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  Caxton  Hall  in  1906  clashed  with  them.  He  thought 
that  if  Dr.  Martley  would  move  a  specific  resolution,  it 
would  clear  the  air. 

Dr.  Martley  said  that  his  Committee  felt  that  the  reso- 
lution of  1906^that  every  registered  medical  practitioner 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a  public  vaccinator — con- 
flicted with  what  had  been  passed  at  Oxford.  He  did  not 
himself  know  which  to  prefer,  so  to  clear  the  air  he  would 
move  that  the  resolution  of  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  of  1906  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  policy  adopted 
at  Oxford  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  George  Jackson  seconded,  and  remarked  that  he 
thought  this  course  only  fair.  He  was  a  public  vaccinator 
himself,  and  in  a  sense  was  speaking  against  himself.  It 
did  not  follow  that  the  public  vaccinator  would  get  more 
than  2s.  6d.,  and  when  the  matter  was  done  independently 
of  the  public  vaccinator,  the  fee  varied  from  3s.  61.  to  5s. 
In  fairness  they  should  take  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  on  a  point  of  order,  said  that  if  a 
member  moved  to  rescind  a  motion  of  such  importance, 
the  motion  should  be  on  the  agenda  paper.  He  did 
not  think  this  really  arose  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. What  the  Committee  said  was  this  :  "  It  appears 
to  the  Committee  advisable  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Divisions  and  Representative  Meeting 
a  memorandum,'' and  he  would  suggest  that  all  the  meet- 
ing had  to  do  was  to  approve  or  disapprove  that  memo- 
randum'. He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  advisable  to 
approve;  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  ha^e  a  good 
effect  on  the  public,  nor,  above  all,  on  the  Government 
departments  if  the  meeting  passed  resolutions  one  year 
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••and  rescinded  them  without  due  notice  another  year.  The 
original  resolution  was  passed  after  debate  and  due 
consideration,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  any  motion 
for  rescinding  that  resolution  ought  to  appear  upon  the 
agenda.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  memorandum. 

Mr.  Wolstknholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  pointed  out 
that  it  was  merely  a  mattc-r  of  definition  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  privileges.  The  feeling  of  the  previous  meeting 
was  that  to  be  a  general  practitioner  and  not  a  public  vacci- 
nator was  to  incur  certain  disabilities.  In  the  first  place, 
the  general  practitioner  did  not  get  a  free  supply  of  Govern- 
ment lymph;  and,  secondly,  he  did  not  get  paid  from  a 
Government  source  for  all  successful  vaccinations.  Many 
of  the  matters  Dr.  Drury  had  referred  to  were  not 
privileges  but  duties. 

Mr.  Armit  asked  the  Chairman  to  give  a  ruling  on  Sir 
Victor  Horsley's  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  the  motion  to  rescind  was  in 
order. 

Dr.  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  said  that  his  Division 
considered  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  great  expense 
of  Government  inspection  of  vaccination  was  made  under 
a  misunderstanding.  His  Division  thought  the  expense 
would  not  be  much  more  than  it  was  at  present.  Under 
the  present  system  the  Inspector  selected  a  few  cases  to 
inspect.  He  ventured  to  submit  that  he  need  do  no  more 
if  every  medical  man's  certificate  were  accepted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  expense  would  not  be  much  greater. 
He  would  move,  therefore,  that  the  meeting  disagrees 
with  the  statement  on  the  ground  that  the  expense  of 
inspection  need  not  necesf  arily  be  greater. 

Mr.  Wolstknholme  (Manchester,  Salford) moved  to  delete 
the  clause,  but  the  Chairman  said  he  could  not  accept  that. 
Mr.  Broadbent  (Manchester  North)  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  also  wished  to  point  out  that  the  feeling 
was  very  strong  in  Lancashire  that  every  practitioner 
should  be  a  public  vaccinator.  It  was  felt  that  that  would 
remove  a  very  great  deal  of  friction.  He  had,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  supporting  this,  and  also  the  suggestion  j 
which  was  carried  in  London. 

Mr.  Nash  (East  Norfolk  and  North  Suffolk)  said  he  was 
one  of  the  Committee  that  had  had  this  under  considera- 
tion, and  all  the  members  had  cjme  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  increased  expense  of  inspection. 
Under  the  present  system  the  inspector  took  perhaps  a 
dozen  of  the  public  vaccinator's  cases,  so  that  he  had  a 
fair  scattering  of  samples  of  the  man's  practice.  If  he 
was  only  to  take  the  same  number  of  cases  in  a  town 
where  perhaps  instead  of  one  public  vaccinator  there 
would  be  thirty  practitioners,  how  was  he  to  take  a  fair 
sample  of  each  man's  practice,  unless  he  trebled  the 
ground  of  inspection  ?  That  was  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  had  to  be  met  in  considering  the  suggestion 
that  every  medical  man  should  be  a  public  vaccinator. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hillis  (East  Leinster)the  Chair- 
man said  that  a  motion  to  rescind  a  resolution  was  in 
order  even  though  notice  had  not  been  given  of  it,  and 
added  that  he  wanted  to  clear  up  Dr.  Hartley's  position. 
If  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had  been  present  the 
meeting  would  have  been  able  to  get  more  definitely  and 
clearly  what  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  on  the 
matter.  The  Committee  wanted  guidance  from  the  meet 
ing.  In  the  report  it  was  asserted  that  the  resolutions  of 
1904  and  1906  were  in  conflict. 

Dr.  M.  Russen  Rhodes  (Manchester  South)  opposed  the 
proposal  to  rescind  the  resolution.  The  meeting  would 
appear  to  be  vacillating  if  it  passed  a  resolution  one  year 
and  rescinded  it  the  next.  The  question  was  one  of 
principle,  and  not  of  advantages  or  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Percy  Rose  (Stratford)  could  not  ste  that  the  two 
resolutions  were  contradictory. 

The  motion  that  the  resolution  of  1906  should  be  re- 
scinded was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  moved,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Broadbent  (Manchester  North)  seconded  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  disagreed  with  the 
statement  relating  to  the  expense  of  inspection. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  (Maryleboce)  said  that  this 
extremely  important  business  should  not  be  disposed 
of  by  a  report  such  as  the  meeting  had  before  it.  Many 
questions  were  really  involved.  For  instance,  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  referred  to  had  instructed  the  central 
•  officials  to  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the 


important  question  of  the  provision  of  Government 
lymph  to  every  practitioner.  He  was  one  of  the 
deputation  to  the  Board  for  that  purpose.  He  need 
hardly  say  that  they  got  no  further;  but  at  any  rate 
they  did  their  duty  in  endeavouring  to  carry  out  their 
instruction.  This  was  really  one  of  the  points  included 
in  the  report,  though  it  was  so  buried  in  it  that  he  defied 
anybody  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  previous  history 
of  the  subject  to  discover  it.  He  would  suggest  to  Dr. 
Martley,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject,  that 
the  most  politic  thing  to  do  in  regard  to  the  question  was 
to  take  back  his  report.  He  would  ask  him  to  receive  it 
back  for  further  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by  his 
Committee. 

Mr.  Nash  seconded  the  proposal  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 

Dr.  Martley  (Dublin)  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  suggestion. 

The  proposal  was  carried. 

Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee. 

The  Chairman  at  this  point  vacated  the  chair,  on  the 
ground  that  as  he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Finance  Inquiry  Committee  it  would  be  more  convenient 
that  he  should  not  occupy  the  chair  of  that  meeting  while 
in  charge  of  the  report  of  the  Committee.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Latimer,  Deputy  Chairman. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
report,  together  with  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. The  report,  after  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Representative  Meeting  have  been  embodied  In  it,  will 
be  published,  and  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
discussion  is  postponed,  so  that  it  may  appear  along  with 
the  report  itself. 

TUESDAY,  July  30th. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  in  the  Chair. 
Confirmation  of  Minutes. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  having  been  signed  as 
correct, 

Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee. 
The  meeting  proceeded  to  allocate  the  resolutions  it  had 
adopted  on  the  report  of  this  Committee  to  the  Council 
and   the   Divisions   respectively.      The    report    of    these 
proceedings  will  be  published  subsequently. 
Medico-Political  Committee. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee 
was  received  as  follows: 

The  Medico-Political  Committee,  in  reporting  to  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  1907  upon  the  results  of 
its  deliberations  and  action  taken  during  the  year,  pursuant 
to  instructions  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at 
London,  or  instructions  of  the  Council,  or  with  respect  to 
matters  which  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Committee,  presents,  as  in  former  years,  in  tabular  form,  a 
succinct  account  of  the  matters  dealt  with,  as  follows  : 


1.  Contract  Prac- 
tice— 

a.  Recommenda- 
tions as  to  (i) 
Contract  Prac- 
tice, (ii)  Public 
Medical  Services, 
(iii)  Provident 
Dispensaries 

i.  Disputes  in 
various  districts 


Resolutions  that 
Recommendations 
as  amended  be  ap- 
proved and  circu- 
lated to  divisions 


Recommendations  circu- 
lated to  Divisions  ac- 
cordingly 


Usually        appliea-    Action  taken  as  stated  in 
tions     for    assist-       report 
ance 


Central Emer-    Instructions  of    Action    taken    to    obtain 

gency  Fund  Council  confirmed       subscriptions;  contribu- 

bv  Representative       tions    made    to     South 

Meeting,  1906  Wales  Branch  for  Ebbw 

A'ule  dispute 

d.  Present  work- I  Communication     Departmental    Committee 
ing     of     Truck       from  Branch  communicated  with  and 

Act  and  sugges-  tendered;    in- 

tions  for  amend-  !     formation         collected ; 

ment  statement    of     evidence 

draft  i'd 
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Subject. 


Origin. 


Action  taken  and 
.Result. 


e.  Employment      Co  mm u nidation     Enquiries  made 
of      Steamship  from  former  SJm 

Surgeon 


2.  Relation  of     Communications     Investigation  proceeding 
Medical  Men  to        froniMembers 

Friendly    Socie- 
ties' Sanatoria      ! 

3.  Certifying Fae-     Communication     Conference    and   promise 
tory  Surgeons        I     from  Factory  Stir-       of  support;  negotiations 

geons'  Association       with    Home     Secretary 
pending 


4.  Postal  Medical 
Oibcvirs 


6.  Medical  exam- 
ination for  Life 
Insurance 


Request  from  Postal  )  Postal  Medical  Officers' 
Medical  Officers!  Association  supported  ; 
action  taken  in  indivi- 
dual  cases ;  concessions 
from  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral ;  action  being  con- 
tinued and  general  con- 
ditions of  service  inves- 
tigated 


Association  for 
support  as  regards 
new  order  affect- 
ing termination  of 
appointments 


Resolution  renewing   Information         collected 
instruction  to        from     Insurance    Com- 

panies    preparatory    to 
reference  to  Divisions 


6.  Medical  exam- 
ination of  Sea- 
men ;  employ- 
ment of  practi- 
tioners by  Ship- 
ping Federation 

7.  Fees  to  Medical 
Witnesses  and 
fees  in  Police 
Emergency  cases 

8.  Action  with  re- 
spect to  Parlia- 
mentary Flec- 
tions 

9.  Medical  and 
Dentists  Acts 
Consolidation 
Bill 


ascertain  propor- 
tion between  work 
of  Medical  Ex- 
aminer and  fees 
offered,  and  to 
refer  whole  ques- 
tions to  Divisions 
for  tlieir  opinion 


Communications     Correspondence  with  the 
from     North     of  :     Shipping      Federation ; 
enquiries  proceeding 


Kngland  Branch, 
and  Salford  Divi- 
sion 


Instruction  tocon- 
tinue  action 


Memorial    forwarded    to 
Home  Secretary 


Instructions           to  Parliamentary     questions 

Medico  -  Political  re  -  drafted;      arrange- 

Committee  ments    made    for  action 
■     in  by-elections 

Approval  of  Report  Bill    re-drafted     accord, 

and  Instruction  to  ingly    as    Consolidation 

prepare     Consoli-  Bill 
dation  instead   of 
Amendment  liill 


10.  Proliibition  of     Introduction  of  Bill 
Medical  practice 
by       Companies 
BUI 


11.  Notification  of 
Births  Bill 


12.  State     Regis- 
tration of  Nurses 


Fun. I 
BUI 


Conference  with  various 
bodies  Jield  ;  communi- 
cation with  General 
Medical  Council 


Introduction  of  Bill     Bill  blocked  ;  Members  of 
Parliament   circularised 

through  Divisious 


Resolutions  of  Re- 

ing  approving  ac- 
tion and  ordering 
continuance 

ion  of  Bill 
for  statutory  in- 
corporation 


Copies  of  resolutions  for- 
warded to  Chairman  of 
Select    Committee    and 

Introducer  of  Bill 


Enquiries  in  co-operation 
with  Hospitals  Cum. 
mil  bee  .  representations 
to  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
communication  with 
Dr.  Rutherford,  M.P., 
and  with  other  Mem. 
bers  of  Parliament  seek 
ing  amendment  of  Bill 


Subject. 


Action  taken  and 
Result. 


14.  Midwives  Act- 
a.  Amendment  of    Instructions  to  con-    Memorial     prepared    for 


Act 


b.    Rules    under    Instructions  to'con- 
Act  tinue  action 


submission  to  Privy 
Council  as  to  Midwives 
Act 

Communications  with  the 
Midwives  Board  as  to 
Rules 


a.  Medical  In- 
spection of 
School  Children 


b.  Sending  of 
School  Children 
to  Hospitals 


Instruction  to  con-    Schemes      submitted     to 
tinue  action,  after       Divisions,    in    prepara- 
refereuce    to    Di-  \     tion  for  action 
visions 

Instruction   to    en-     Enquiries  made  of  Divi- 
quire  sions 


16.  Workmen's    Instruction  to  con- 
Compe  n  s  a  t  i  0  n       tinue  action 
Act 


17.  Vaccination 


Approval  of  R  eport 

j  on  Vaccination 
expenses,;  in-truc- 
tiona  as  to  policy 
concerning  posi- 
tion of  private 
practitioners,  sup- 

I     ply  of  Government 

I  lymph,  re-vaccina- 
tion and  instruc- 
tion in  vaccination 

18.  Lunacy     and  I  Approval  of  Report    Evidence     given     before- 
Inebriates  Law  and    Instructions       Royal  Commission 

I     to  continue  action 


Progress  of  Bill  watched : 
amendment  proposing 
extension  of  schedule  of 
diseases  supported;  re- 
commendations made 
at  request  of  Home 
Office  as  to  regulations 
under  Act  affecting  con- 
ditions of  employment 
of  referees  and  other 
practitioners 

Instructions  as  to  policy 
noted ;  action  taken  with 
regard  to  Local  Govern- 
ment Order  reducing 
vaccination  fees ;  report 
submitted  by  Public- 
Health  Committee  as  to 
position  of  private  prac- 
titioners 


19.  Vivisection 


20.  Income  Tax  , , 


21.  Sight-Testing 
Opticians  Bill 

22.  Application 
i'\  Association  of 
Medical  llerba- 
lists    for    Royal 

Charter 


Instruction  to  con-  Action      taken      through 

tinue  action  Science  Committee 

Instruction  to  con-  Correspondence   with   Se- 

tinue  action  leet  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons 

Instruction  to  con-  Subject      watched ;      no 

tinue  action  action  needed 

Communication  Q  rant  of  Chart  cr  success- 

froni  Medical  De-  fully  opposed 
fence  I'nion 


The  Committee  presents  the  following  more  detailed 
statement  as  to  their  deliberations  and  the  action  they  have 
taken  upon  each  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  foregoing 
table,  a.s  follows  : — 

(1)  Contract  Practice. 
(a)  Circulation  of  Recommendations  to  Divisions. 

The  Recommendations  as  to  Contract  Practice  generally. 
as  to  1'rovident  Dispensaries  and  as  to  Public  MedicaJ 
Services  were  circulated  to  the  Divisions  as  directed  by  the 
Meeting,  and  several  Divisions  have  reported  having  taken 
action  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  therein  contained. 

Copies  of  the  Recommendations  have  been  supplied  to 
several  Divisions  at  their  request  for  circulation  to  all  prac- 
titioners in  their  respective  areas. 
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(b)  Act' 'in  !,'  fh's/ "i/,.<. 
The  Committee  has  acted  in  accordance  Tfjtn  the.  principles 
amrovfid  by  the    Representative    Meeting  in  support    of 
medical  practitioners  in  the  following  districts,  the  nature  of 

the  appointments  in  question  being  stated  in  each  ease  : — 

Colliery  appointments. 
National        DejKisit         Ft 

Society. 
Police  Sura-eons. 
BVee  Oispensary. 
Colliery  appointment. 
Friendly  Society. 
Provident  Dispensary. 
Colliery  and  Steel  Works. 
Local  Medical  Aid  Society. 
Friendly  Society. 
Fiiendlv  Soviet  v. 
LoeaJ  Medical  Aid  Society. 
Friendly  Societies'  Institute. 
Provident  Dispensaries. 

Friendly  Societies'  Institute. 

Friendly  Society. 

Collieries  and  Local  Medical 
Aid  Society. 

Great  Central  Railway  appoint- 
ments. 

Great  Central  Railway  appoint- 
ments. 

Post  Office  appointment, 

Friendly  Societies. 

Amalgamated  Friendly  So- 
cieties. 

Action  has  also  been  taken,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  in  the  fpllowip  \ 
which  are  conveniently  stated  here  for  the  information  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  : — 


1. 

Ammanford  ... 

2. 

Barrow-in-Furnes 

3. 

Bradford 

4. 

Brixton 

5. 

Chirk 

6. 

Colne  Valley... 

7. 

Coventry 

8. 

Fbhw  V:ale    ... 

& 

Godalming     ... 

10. 

Gower  (Glam.) 

11. 

Helensburgh... 

12. 

Ilford 

13. 

Luton... 

;t. 

Manchester   and 

ford. 

15. 

Norwich 

16. 

Petworth 

17. 

Rhymuey  Valley 

18.  Sheffield 

19. 

Stockport 

20. 

Tottenham     . . . 
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LTpper      and      Lo 
Gonial. 

22,  Worcester 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 


Lady  Health  Officer. 

Public  Vaccinator. 

Poor  Law  Medical  Officer. 


1.  Coventry   ... 

•2.  Glenshiel,  &c.       ... 

3.  Halifax      

4.  Ibstock       

it.  Ilkeston     

6.  Keighley    ... 

7.  Lutterworth 

8.  Market  Harborough        ...  „  „  „ 
8.  Mickleton „            „  „ 

WJ.  Wimborne „  „  „ 

The  amount  of  assistance  required  has  varied  greatly.  In 
some  instances  advice  or  information  only  has  been  needed, 
and  in  some  simply  the  insertion  of  the  usual  warning  notice 
in  the  Journal,  and  the  ordinary  action  taken  pursuant 
thereto.  Some  cases  have  required  very  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Committees  concerned,  and  in  a  few  instances  it 
lias  been  necessary  to  instruct  the  Medical  Secretary  to  visit 
the  district. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Great  I .'ontral  Railway,  the  Stockport 
Division  lias,  on  its  own  initiative,  collected  information, 
and  communicated  with  other  Divisions  with  a  view  to  joint 
action. 

In  several  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  the  As.-oci;i 
tiou  has  resulted  in  obtaining  better  terms  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  procurable.  In  some  instances  the  issue  is 
.still  in  doubt. 

(c)  Central  Emergency  F 
The  Central  Emergency  Fund,  on  which  the  Association 
3»nst  r-elv  in  some  cases  for  giving  the  necessary  material 
support  to  individuals,  has  not  yet  received  the  general 
support  either  from  the  Association  or  from  the  profession 
as  a  whole,  which  the  Committee  hopes  it  may  receive.  As 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Fund,  however,  have  become 
more  widely  known  during  the  last  few  months,  contribu- 
tions have  increased.  A  statement  of  the  present  position 
of  the  Fund  will  be  laid  before  the  Representath  es. 

Truck  Act. 
At    the  instance    of    a    Branch    of    the    Association,    an 
offer   was  made  and   accepted,  for  the  Association   to  give 


evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Home 
1  mIi,  .  on  the  Truck  Act,  under  which  much  contract  work  is 
carried  on  in  some  industrial  districts.  The  (  'ounc.il  made  a 
grant  in  aid  of  such  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  valuable 
information  has  been  collected  which  will  be  placed  before 
the  Committee  when  evidence  is  given,  a  date  tor  which  has 
not  yet  been  fixed.  A  copy  is  appended  to  this  Report  of 
the  provisional  Memorandum  of  the  evidence  to  be  given. 

(e)  Employment  of  Ships'  Surgeons. 
Information  received  from  a  Ship's  Surgeon,  who  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  called  upon  when  on  the  high  seas 
to  perform  duties,  as  regards  vaccination,  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  for  which  he  had  been  engaged,  led  the  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  service  of  medical  officers  of 
passenger  vessels,  particularly  those  trading  with  South 
America.  As  the  result  of  communications  with  the  Com- 
pany specially  concerned,  compensation  was  giveu  to  the 
individual  officer  who  raised  the  question,  and  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee  were  given  as  regards  future 
conditions  of  employment. 

(2)  Sanatoria   for   Workers   Suffering   from    Tubercu- 
losis. 
(Established  by  a  Society  representing   Friendly  Societies, 
Trades  Cnions,  and  similar  bodies.) 

Enquiries  received  from  Members  of  the  Association  in 
Carlisle,  Leicester,  and  Tuuluidge  Wells,  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Association  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  by 
a  body  designated  the  National  Association  for  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Maintenance  of  Sanatoria  for  Workers  suffer- 
ing from  Tuberculosis,  to  obtain  the  gratuitous  services  of 
medical  practitioners  as  referees  for  the  examination  of 
patients  whose  admission  to  the  Sanatoria  established  by 
that  body  should  be  under  consideration.  The  Members  in 
question  considered  that  this  organisation  was  established  on 
provident  principles  and  that  medical  practitioners  who 
worked  for  them  should  be  paid  for  such  woik. 

The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  appointment  of  medical  referees  in 
different  districts  was  the  most  satisfactory  system. 

The  question  having  been  referred  to  the  Hospitals  and 
Medico-Political  Committees,  it  was  decided  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  and  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  advising  medical  practitioners 
to  suspend  decision  as  to  acting  as  referees  in  this  matter 
until  the  enquiries  of  the  Association  were  completed.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Establishment  of  Sanatoria 
applied  to  the  Association  to  receive  a.  deputation,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Contract  Practice  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Medico- Political  Committee,  with  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Hospitals  Committee,  to  receive  such  deputation  and 
report. 

The  deputation  was  received  on  July  10th,  and  gave 
information  to  the  effect  that,  the  Association  in  question 
was  an  independent  organisation,  formed,  however,  as  the 
result  of  a  conference  of  delegates  of  Friendly  Societies, 
Trades  Unions,  and  similar  bodies  ;  that  the  Sanatoria  were 
to  be  maintained  by  contributions  from  such  bodies 
who  were  expected  to  maintain  beds  for  the  patients 
whom  they  sent  :  that  it  was  considered  that  the  Association 
could  not  at  present  afford  to  pay  medical  fees  (except  those 
of  the  resident  medical  staff),  but  the  ultimate  payment  of 
fees  was  contemplated  ;  and  that  medical  practitioners  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  had  already  consented  to  act  as 
referees,  particularly  those  who  already  act  as  local  refereps 
for  the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital  at  Ventnor. 

The  reception  of  the  deputation  having  taken  place  so 
recently,  there  has  not  been  au  opportunity  for  the  Hos- 
pitals 'and  Medico-Political  Committees  to  consider  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Sub-Committee. 


'?>)  Fees  of  Certifying  Factort  Surgeons. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  Committee  in  support  of  the 
effort  of  the  Association  of  Certifying  Factory  Surgeons  to 
obtain  adequate  remuneration  for  examiuaiions  made  by 
them,  namely,  a  fee  of  Is.  for  examinations  at  their  surgeries 
instead  of  the  6rf.  at  present  paid  ;  and,  for  examinations  a 
-  actories,  a  minimum  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  to  cover  examination  of 
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not  more  than  two  cases,  with  an  additional  Is.  for  each  extra 
case  examined. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  been  requested  to  receive  a 
deputation  with  regard  to  the  subject.  He  has  intimated 
(May,  1907)  that  although  he  is  unable  to  receive  such  a 
deputation  at  present,  he  does  not  intend  to  lose  sight  of  the 
matter. 


(4)  Position  of  Postal  Medical  Officers. 

Arising  out  of  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  as  to  the  age  limit  for  the  retirement  of  Postal 
Medical  Officers,  the  Committee  has  supported  action  taken 
by  Divisions  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  Postal  Medical 
Officers  serving  under  existing  contracts. 

The  Committee  has  acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Postal 
Medical  Officers'  Association  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  of  terms  of 
employment  of  Postal  Medical  Officers  has  been  under- 
taken. 

The  action  of  the  Postal  Medical  Officers'  Association, 
supported  by  the  British  Medical  Association,  has  resulted 
in  the  promise  of  important  concessions  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  among  these  being  that  in  the  case  of  any  existing 
officer  whose  age  may  be  above  the  age  limit  recently  laid 
down,  and  of  whose  efficiency  there  is  definite  evidence,  the 
Order  will  not  at  present  be  enforced.  Accordingly,  the 
case  of  one  officer  dismissed  has  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Postmaster-General  by  the  Postal  Medical  Officers' 
Association,  the  Division  concerned,  and  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee,  and  the  Postmaster-General  has 
promised  careful  consideration  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  three  bodies. 


(5)  Medical  Examinations  for  Life  Insurances. 

Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
enquiries  were  sent  to  the  86  Insurance  Companies  mentioned 
in  Whitaker's  Almanack  as  doing  Life  Insurance  business, 
and  a  further  letter  was  addressed  to  23  who  had  not 
previously  replied.  Up  to  June  12th,  G4  Companies  have 
given  the  information  desired,  six  have  written  refusing  to 
give  any  information,  two  state  that  they  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Committee's  enquiries,  and  one  that  it  pays  no 
fee  to  its  Medical  Examiners  ;  13  have  taken  no  notice. 

Of  the  6-1  Companies  who  have  furnished  information  as 
to  the  fees  which  they  pay,  20  pay  at  least  £l  Is.,  irrespective 
of  amount  of  Policy  ;  one  pays  that  fee  except  in  the  case  of 
"Children's  Deferred  "  Insurance,  for  which  it  pays  10s.  6d.  ; 
one  pays  £1  Is.  except  for  amounts  under  £100,  or  "  where 
the  premium  is  inadequate,"  in  both  of  which  cases  it 
requests  the  proposer  to  pay  the  fee. 

The  remaining  42  companies  pay  in  some  cases  fees  less 
than  £l  Is.,  the  fee  varying  according  to  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  insured  for. 
_  The  replies  obtained  contain  so  much  important  informa- 
tion that  the  Committee  has  thought  it  desirable  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  analysed  before  the  next  part  of  the 
instruction  to  the  Committee,  namely,  a  reference  of  the 
subject  to  the  Divisions,  is  carried  out. 

(6)  Medical  Examination  of  Seamen. 

Information  received  from  the  North  of  England  Branch 
and  the  Salford  Division  drew  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Shipping  Federation  in  engaging  medical  men  to  examine 
seamen,  as  regards  their  fitness  for  employment,  at  a  fee  of  Is. 
per  head. 

The  replies  of  the  Shipping  Federation  to  the  enquiries  of 
the  Committee  were  to  the  effect  that  the  duties  required 
were  of  a  very  simple  character,  and  the  Committee  has 
directed  further  enquiries  to  be  made. 

(7)  Fees  to  Medical  Witnesses  and  Fees  in  Police 
Emergency  Cases. 

During  the  period  since  the  Annual  Representative  Meet- 
ing, 1906,  the  Committee  has  continued  to  watch  the  result 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  (  ir.bi ,  dated  June  22nd,  1804,  as  to 
fees  to  medical  witnesses. 

The  official  Memorandum  accompanying  that  Order  stated 
that  there  was  a  suitable  increase  in  the  allowances  to 
witnesses  giving  professional  evidence,  and  that,  except  in 


one  point,  fees  under  this  head  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  in  1903  t' 
enquire  into  allowances  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses  on 
criminal  prosecutions.  The  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  were  to  the  effect  that,  having  regard  to 
the  special  position  of  professional  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  in  their  professional  capacity,  there  should  be  an 
increased  scale  of  fees  paid  to  them. 

The  Committee  has  collected  evidence  which  shows  that 
the  declared  intention  of  the  Home  Office  in  this  respect  is 
not  uniformly  carried  out  under  the  Order  in  question,  and 
that,  so  far  from  a  general  increase  of  fees  having  taken 
place,  fees  at  assizes  have  in  some  parts  been  even  less  than 
under  the  old  rules. 

A  Memorial  to  the  above  effect  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  was  requested  to  receive  a  small'' 
deputation  on  the  subject. 

The  Home  Secretary  declined  to  receive  the  deputation 
and  requested  the  Committee  to  forward  to  him  in  writing 
particulars  of  specific  cases  of  inadequate  fees. 

The  Committee  has  deferred  further  action  until  a  more? 
complete  collection  of  illustrative  cases  is  in  its  possession. 

(8)  Parliamentary  Elections. 

Pursuant  to  the  instruction  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
the  Committee  has  redrafted  the  questions  to  be  put  to 
Parliamentary  candidates,  and  it  is  proposed  that  these  shall 
in  future  be  corrected  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  they 
may  relate  to  the  matters  of  actual  Parliamentary  interest  at 
the  time  when  an  election  takes  place. 

With  a  view  to  the  systematic  approaching  of  candidates 
for  Parliament,  arrangements  are  being  made  whereby,  in 
connection  with  any  By-election,  the  Division,  if  it  desires  to- 
take  action,  may  be  supplied  with  prints  of  the  questions,, 
addressed  envelopes,  and  such  other  documents  and  assistance 
generally  as  can  be  given  from  the  Central  Office. 

(9)  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate    the   Medical   and 

Dentists  Acts. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instruction  in  Minute  266  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  London,  the  Committee- 
has  continued  the  redrafting  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  to  make  it  a  Bill  both  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Medical  and  Dentists  Acts. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  draft  of  this  Bill,  Members, 
of  Parliament-  had  balloted  for  places  in  the  interests  of  the 
previous  draft  Bill  (Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill),  but 
without  success. 

The  Committee  has  communicated  with  the  British  Dental 
Association  as  regards  questions  arising,  in  connection  with 
the  Consolidating  Bill,  affecting  the  dental  profession. 

A  draft  Consolidation  Bill,  prepared  by  Counsel,  has  been 
considered,  and  referred  back  for  redrafting  in  respect  o£ 
certain  details. 

(10)  Prohibition    of   Medical    Practice    by  Companies* 

Bill. 

A  communication  from  the  Solicitors  to  the  General 
Medical  Council  drew  the  attention  of  the  Association  to 
this  Bill  promoted  by  the  General  Medical  Council.  The 
Association  was  requested  to  assist  in  collecting  evidence  of 
the  abuses  which  the  Bill  is  designed  to  remove,  namely,  the 
carrying  on  of  medical  practice  by  Limited  Companies,  and 
the  commission  by  companies  of  certain  acts  which  if  com- 
mitted by  individuals  would  be  offences  under  the  Medical 
Acts. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Association  a  Conference  took  place 
of  representatives  of  the  Association,  of  the  Medical  Defence 
Union,  and  of  the  London  and  Counties  Medical  Protection 
Society,  with  the  Solicitors  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
The  conclusions  of  the  Confeience  were  that  the  Bill  in  ques- 
tion, relating  only  to  Limited  Companies,  was  too  restricted 
in  its  scope  to  deal  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  abuses  of 
which  the  records  of  the  various  societies  afforded  evidence, 
and  representations  were  made  to  the  General  Medical 
Council  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  of  more 
extended  form.  That  Council,  however,  has  proceeded  with 
the  Bill,  and,  in  compliance  with  its  request,  a  draft  state- 
ment was  prepared,  under  direction  of  the  Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee,  of  the  evidence  which  the  Association  would 
be  able  to  give.  This  being  considered  by  the  advisers  ol 
the  General  Medical  Coiraci]  not  to  be  such  as  would  faoili- 
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<:ate  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  those  acting  for  the  General 
Medical  Council  decided  not  to  call  representatives  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  as  witnesses,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Sub-Committee  did  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  give  evidence  in  the  matter  on  its  own 
\account. 

The  Bill  has  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  aud'is  now- 
awaiting  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(11;  Notification  of  Births  Bill. 

The  introduction  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  others  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill  has  raised  again 
the  question  of  statutory  obligations  imposed  upan  medical 
practitioners  to  discharge  duties  for  which  they  receive  no 
remuneration,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Death  Registration  Act-. 

Dr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  took  the  matter  up  in  the  House  of 
I  lommons,  and  urged  in  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Bill 
•that  the  provisions  requiring  medical  practitioners  and 
midwives  to  notify  births,  under  a  penalty  of  20s.,  should  be 
struck  out  of  the  Bill,  the  duty  being  left  t>>  be  discharged 
by  the  parent-.  Though  defeated  in  the  Conn 
Dr.  Cooper  has  continued  his  opposition  to  the  Bill.  and. 
as  the  result  of  the  action  taken  by  many  Divisions  of  the 
Association,  at  the  instance  of  the  Medico-Political  Com- 
mittee, many  Members  of  Parliament  hive  intimated  their 
concurrence  in  his  opposition,  as  regards  imposing  a  statutory 
obligation  of  the  kind  in  question  without  remuneration. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  having 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Bill,  representations  have 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Association,  both  by  memorial  and 
by  deputation,  but  up  to  the  present  he  has  not  consented  to 
•She  suggestions  of  the  Association. 

(12)  State  Registration  of  Nurses. 
The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  1906  approved,  by 
SO  to  3  {Minute  252),  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Select  Committee  that  a  State  Register  of  Nurses 
should  be  instituted.  Tbe  Meeting  further  expressed  the 
opinion  that  on  any  Central  Council  or  Board  appointed  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  should  be  adequately  and 
directly  represented,  the  medical  representatives  to  be  at 
[east  one-half  of  the  Members  of  that  bodv.  The  Resolutions 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  were  duly  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Tennant,  M.P.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  who  introduced  the 
Curses  Registration  Bill  into  Parliament  in  the  Session 
1905-6.  No  progress  has  been  made  as  regards  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  the  present  Session. 

(13)  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  Bill. 

In  view  of  the  announced  intention  of  the  Council  of  the 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  to  promote  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  incorporation  of  the  Fund,  on  the  basis  of 
giving  to  the  present  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
sole  power  of  appointing  the  Council,  disposing  of  the 
Funds,  and  appointing  his  successor,  the  Hospitals  and 
Medico-Political  Committees  considered  that  action  by  the 
Association  was  desirable. 

As  the  result  of  their  representations  the  Council  appointed 
a  Joint  Committee,  representative  of  the  two  Committees, 
to  make  representations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  introduction  of  the  representative  principle 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  and  as  to  the  importance 
of  medical  representation  on  such  a  Council.  An  unfavour- 
able reply  was  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  the 
Council  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  Association 
.-mould  act  as  opponents  of  the  Bill.  When  the  Bill  reached 
the  report  stage  in  the  House  of  Commons,  amendments 
"were  introduced  through  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, M. P.,  with  whom  the  Association  acted  in  co-operation. 
These  amendments  removed  in  some  degree  the  objections 
previously  taken  by  the  profession  to  the  Bill. 

(14)  Midwives  Act. 
(a)  Amendment  of  the  Act. 
Owing  to  the  many  matters  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Medico-Political  Committee  during  the  year,  and  the  con- 
gested state  of  Parliamentary  business,  an  opportunity  has 
not  been  found  of  advancing  legislation  with  a  view  t  1  the 


payment  of  Medical  Practitioners  called  in  to  assist  mid- 
wives. 

A  Memorial  to  the  Privy  ( '  .umil  has  been  drawn  up,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  seek  the  support  of  the  General  Medird 
Council  and  the  Central  Midwives  Board  in  approaching  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  subject.  No  Bill  of  the  kind  would 
have  any  prospect  of  success  unless  introduced  by  the 
Government,  who  it  is  hoped  may  take  the  matter  up,  if 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  at  a  suitable  date  during 
the  Parliamentary  recess. 

(b)  I!  tUs  '■'  {wives  Act. 

As  the  result  of  further  communication  with  the  Midwives 

Board,   information   has   been   received    that   many   of    the 

amendments  suggested  by  the  Association  to  the  Rules  of 

the  Board  under  the  Act  were  being  carried  into  effect. 

(15)  Medical  Inspection-  of  School  Children  :  Medical 
Bureau  in  the  Eddcation  Department. 

The  Session  1908-7  has  been  marked  by  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  movement  for  medical  inspection  of  school  children  and 
kindred  reforms. 

The  result  of  the  action  tiken  by  the  Association  in 
1905-6,  including  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  July.  1906,  was,  as 
reported  to  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  that  year, 
the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Education  Bill,  then  before  the  House  of  Commons,  to  provide 
for  such  inspection. 

In  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  has"]  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Rea  to  provide  for  medical  inspection, 
and  a  provision  for  this  is  also  included  in  a  Government 
Bill  which  embodies  the  less  controversial  Clauses  of  the 
Education  Bill  of  1908.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  these  Bills  will  be  enacted  in  the  present 
Session. 

In  anticipation  of  such  enactment  the  Committee  has 
circulated  to  the  Divisions  :  (i)  a  serie3  of  questions  on  the 
subject  ;  (ii)  a  provisional  scheme  for  the  inspection  of 
school  children,  both  of  which,  together  with  the  replies  of 
the  Divisions  thereon,  are  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
present  Report.     (See  pp.  11-15.) 

The  subject  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  connected 
from  the  administrative  standpoint  with  that  of  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  and  temperance  in  schools  (the  promotion  of 
which  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Association  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  in  February,  1904,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee,),  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  bureau  in  the  Education  Department  being  neces- 
sary for  both  purposes.  The  Association,  through  the 
Public  Health  Committee,  took  part  with  other  Societies  in 
a  Conference  held  in  April,  1907,  as  to  the  teaching  of 
hygiene  and  temperance  in  the  British  empire,  and  the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  aud  the  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Association,  as  repre- 
entatives  from  that  Conference,  accepted  invitations  to  act 
in  a  deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  urge  upon  him,  inter  alia,  the  importance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  medical  bureau,  as  recommended  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  of  the  Association  in  July,  1906.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  Representative 
Meetings,  Sir  Victor  Horsley  put  forward  the  views  of  the 
Association  in  this  matter  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  McKenna 
has  subsequently  promised  that  such  a  bureau  shall  be  con- 
stituted. 

(16)  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

The  progress,  durnig  the  Autumn  Session,  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  was  carefully  watched  and 
Members  of  Parliament  were  circularised  in  support  of  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Tennant,  MP.,  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  Bill  so  as  to  include  all  diseases  the  result  of  employ- 
ment, instead  of  only  those  stated  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Bill. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Committee  has,  at  the 
request  of  the  Home  Office,  considered  the  draft  regulations 
to  be  made  under  the  Act  regarding  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  medical  referees  and  other  practitioners  in 
compensation  cases. 

The  recommendations  of  a  conference  of  experts,  convened 
by  the  Committee,  were  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office,  the 
principal  recommendations  being  that  the  fees  in  respect  of 
certain  duties  should  be  increased,  and  that  provision  should 
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be    made    for    the   referee    to    meet    the   employer's    and 
workman's  doctor  for  a  joint  examination  of  the  patient. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  Association  were  not  adopted 
by  the  Home  Office,  hut  when  experience  has  been  obtained 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  an  opportunity  may  arise  for' 
suggesting  amendments  of  the  regulations. 

(17)   Vaccination. 

The  Committee  has  carefully  noted  the  instructions  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting,  1906,  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Association  in  matters  of  vaccination  legislation,  but  no 
opportunity  has  presented  itself  of  giving  effect  to  these 
except  as  regards  the  question  of  fees  of  Public  Vaccinators. 

The  Local  Government  Board  has  issued  an  Order  em- 
powering Guardians  to  pay  lower  fees  than  hitherto,  and 
several  Boards  of  Guardians  have  already  taken  action  with 
a  view  to  reducing  fees  accordingly.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Public  Vaccinators' 
Association,  action  is  being  confined  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  local  Division  is  of  opinion  that  the  fees  offered  by  the 
Guardians  are  inadequate,  having  regard  to  the  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  the  Public  Vaccinators,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  principle  approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting, 
1906,  will  be  observed,  namely,  that  the  question  of  fees 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  In  any  case  in  which  a  Division  shall  decide  to 
support  the  Public  Vaccinators  in  resisting  the  reduction 
of  fees,  support  will  be  given  from  the  central  office. 

As  regards  the  question  of  all  medical  practitioners  acting 
as  Public  Vaccinators,  a  special  report  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  is  being  submitted  to  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

(18)  Lunacy  and  Inebriates  Law. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  1906,  approved  the 
reports  and  recommendations  presented  to  that  Meeting  by 
the  Medico-Political  Committee  (page  116  of  London 
Minutes). 

The  Committee  has  again  appointed  a  Lunacy  Sub- 
Committee  to  carry  out  the  instructions  arising  from  the 
approval  by  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  the 
reports  and  recommendations  referred  to. 

In  view  of  the  extension  of  the  reference  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  feeble-minded,  to  include  questions 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Lunacy  Commission  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  Lunacy  Laws,  application  was 
made  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  evidence,  in  the  sense 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting, 
should'be  heard  from  the  Association. 

This  request  having  been  acceded  to,  Dr.  Buist, 
Mr.  Straton  and  the  Medical  Secretary  were  nominated  as 
Representatives  of  the  Association  to  attend,  and  attended 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  December  13th  and  gave 
evidence. 

The  question  having  been  raised,  during  the  giving  of 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  as  to  which  Oovernment 
Department  should  have  the  duty  of  supervising  the  care  and 
control  of  all  persons  of  unsound  mind,  evidence  was  given 
in  accordance  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  Association  to 
the  effect  that  all  questions  of  Public  Health  should  be 
placed  under  the  central  supervision  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  reorganised  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties 
of  the  State  Administration  of  Public  Health. 

The  Committee  submits  (*ee  Appendix,  pp.  17-20)  a  formal 
statement  of  the  evidence  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Assoeiation  to  the  Royal  <  'oiuinission. 

(19)  Vivisection. 
The    Annual    Meeting    of    l!)0(i   approved   the  Committee's 
of  action   taken    in   opposition    to  certiin  Bills  intro- 
nto  Parliami  m  for  the  prohibition  or  greatly  increased 
restriction  of  vivisection. 

\s  the  Science  (  'oimniUee  had  already  under  considera- 
tion  the   preparation   of  evidence   to  lay  before    the  Royal 

ion.  tie    insiruoti if  the  Annual  Representative 

Meeting,  1906)  to  continue  the  above  action  was  referred  to 
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tion  and  Graduation  of  the  Income  Tax,  with  a  view  to 
submitting  evidence  iu  co-operation  with  other  bodies  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  differentiation  between  "  Earned" 
and  "Unearned"  Incomes.  A  reply  was  received  from  the 
Committee  that  presumably  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Association  would  have  reference  only  to  the  desirability 
of  graduation  as  to  which  the  difficulty  of  the  Committee 
did  not  chiefly  arise.  The  main  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  as  to  the  practicability  of  differentiation. 

The  Select  Committee  finally  reported  that  differentiation 
was  practicable,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
acting  upon  this  Report,  introduced  into  the  Budget  pro- 
visions whereby  a  remission  of  taxation  is  given  in  respect 
of  earned  incomes. 

(21)  Siuiit-Testi.ng  Opticians  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  instruction  to  the  Committee  to<  con- 
tinue to  oppose  Bills  introduced  into  Parliament  to  create  a 
special  privileged  class  of  "  Sight-Testing  Opticians,"  no  Bill 
of  the  kind  has  been  introduced  in  the  present  Session. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  action  taken  in  the  last 
Session  by  the  Association  has  succeeded  for  the  time  being. 

(22)  Application    by   the    Association    of   Medical 
Herbalists  for  a  Royal  Charter. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  having  been  drawn  by 
the  Medical  Defence  Union  to  the  fact  that  a  body  called  the 
"  National  Association  of  Medical  Herbalists  of  Great 
Britain,  Limited,"  had  applied  for  a  Royal  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  a  Memorial  objecting  to  the  granting  of  the 
proposed  Charter  was  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  atten- 
tion being  specially  drawn  to  the  fact  that  among  the 
declared  objects  of  this  body  was  practically  the  evasion  of 
the  Medical  Acts.  Action  in  the  matter  was  taken  also  by 
the  General  Medical  Council,  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  and 
the  Pharmaceutical  Societv.  The  Privy  Council  refused  to 
grant  the  Charter. 

(1)  (a)  Circulation  of  Recommendations  to  IHvhxOw, 
This  paragraph  was  agreed  to. 

(1)  (b)  Action  in  Disputes. 
Statements  were  made  by  the  Medical  Secretary,  and  by 
Representatives  specially  acquainted  with  the  matters  in 
dispute,  but  it  is  not,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  possible 
to  publish  a  report  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings. 


Other  Paragraphs. 
The  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Truck  Act,  the  Employ- 
ment of  Ship  Surgeons,  Sanitoriums  for  Workers  suffering 
from  Tuberculous  Diseases,  Fees  ot  Certifying  Factory 
Surgeons,  the  Position  of  Postal  Medical  Officers,  Medical 
Examination  of  Seamen,  Fees  to  Medical  Witnesses  and 
Fees  in  Police  Emergency  Cases,  Parliamentary  Elections, 
the  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Medical  and 
Dentists  Acts  and  the  Prohibition  of  Medical  Practice  by 
Companies  Bill  were  also  agreed  to. 

(11)  The  Notification  of  Births  Bill. 
Dr.  M.  Rdssbn  Rhodes  (Manchester,  South )  moved: 
That  with  reference  to  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill  steps 
be  taken  to  oppose  the  imposition  on  the  prof ession  of  what 
would  be  a  breach  of  professional  confidence. 

He  must  say  how  much  his  Division  was  indebted  to  the 
Medical  Secretary  for  the  prompt  action  he  had  taken  in 
the  matter.  The  Medical  Secretary  took  his  ground 
chiefly  on  the  non  payment  of  a  fee.  That  was  im- 
portant; but  there  were  other  arguments  which  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  by  medical  men,  and  one  was 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  professional  confidence  on  their 
part  to  notify.  They  were  asked  by  patients  Into  their 
houses,  and  then  they  were  to  be  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  State  police  to  notify.  His  Division  emphatically 
held  that  they  weie  in  no  respect  State  officials. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  (Liverpool,  Bootle),  on  behalf  of  hie 
Division,  supported  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rhodes.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  Division  had  been  held  to  consider  the 
question,  and  the  opinion  arrived  at  was  that,  quite  apart 
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from  any  consideration  of  fee,  the  proposal  in  the  Bill 
ought  to  bs  opposed.  The  Division  objected  altogether 
to  being  called  on  to  notifiy  births  CDmpulsorily. 

Thp  Chairman  stated  that  if  the  Bill  was  passed  there 
would  be  no  breach  of  privilege  or  breach  of  confidence. 
Once  the  law  was  passed  there  was  no  confidence. 

Dr.  H.  A  Latimer  (Swansea)  said  that  it  was  very 
important  that  action  should  not  be  taken  on  a  wrong 
issae.  It  was  no  breach  of  confidence,  in  his  opinion, 
to  notify  births,  and  the  opposition  ought  not  to  be 
based  on  the  argument  that  it  was  violating  professional 
confidence. 

Mr.  Straton  (Salisbury)  said  that  there  was  a  very 
practical  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  notification  of  births  very  early  was  in  many 
districts  of  exceedingly  great  value.  The  medical  officer 
of  health  at  once  sent  the  lady  adviser,  and  instruction  in 
the  feeding  of  infants  was  given.  That  was  with  a  view 
of  preventing  disease.  The  object  of  the  Infectious 
Disease  Notification  Act  was  to  prevent  disease,  and  it 
would  be  an  extremely  simple  thing  to  allow  the  notifica- 
tion of  births  to  be  added  to  the  other  subjects  of 
notification. 

Mr.    Armit    (Hampstead)    proposed,    and    Dr.    T.    W. 
Pattinson  (Bolton)  seconded,  that  the  question  be  now 
put. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 
Sir  Victor  Horslet  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
deputation  which  interviewed  Mr.  John  Burns  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Bill.  That 
deputation  consisted  of  Mr.  Armit,  Dr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Whitaker,  and  himself.  They  were  very  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  John  Burns,  and  had  an  extremely  friendly  con- 
versation on  the  point.  Mr.  John  Burns  took  the  view 
which,  until  Dr.  Cooper  put  down  his  blocking  motions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  receiving  general  acceptance, 
namely,  that  the  medical  profession  were  behaving  in  a 
very  stingy  and  mean  way.  Why  was  that  ?  As  Mr. 
Straton  had  told  the  meeting,  the  Act  would  be  of  extreme 
use  in  connexion  with  the  public  health  and  in  pre- 
venting national  deterioration.  So  that  if  medical 
men  objected  in  any  way,  it  would,  to  the  mtDd 
of  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Burns,  be  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  profession.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
deputation  to  explain  to  Mr.  John  Burns  that  he  was 
under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  medical  men  were 
acting  solely  upon  the  principle  that  the  State  had  no 
right  to  demand  under  penalty  from  the  profession  public 
services  without  remuneration.  The  deputation  made 
that  perfectly  clear  to  him ;  he  was  totally  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Acts,  and  thought  that 
medical  men  were  endowed  with  great  privileges.  After 
sef-ing  Mr.  Burns  the  deputation  saw  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
and  he  told  them  exactly  the  same  thing — that  they  were 
to  act  as  a  man  would  in  the  street  if  a  policeman  called 
upon  him  to  help  him  in  tackling  a  rough.  The  deputa- 
tion told  him  that  that  was  not  the  position,  but  that  a 
medical  man  was  in  the  house  professionally,  and  was 
compelled  to  be  there.  Then  came  the  question  of 
fees  with  both  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Mr.  Burns.  The 
deputation  said  that  that  was  not  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  but  that  they  wanted  to  es'ablish  the  prin- 
cip'e ;  though  they  thought  that  no  medical  fee  ought  to 
stand  at  less  than  half  a  crown — the  actual  amount  was 
not  a  question  materially  at  issue.  The  result  of  the 
deputation  was  that  Mr.  Burns  said  that  he  was  sorry  that 
he  could  no',  help  them  ;  that  in  his  opinion  the  Act  was 
necessary  for  the  health  of  the  ccuntry,  but  that  he  would 
consider  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  deputation.  As  to 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  he  gave  the  deputation  no  encourage- 
ment at  all,  though,  of  caurse,  he  received  them  very 
courteously.  Under  thete  circumstances  be  proposed  that 
the  meeting  should  pass  the  following  resolution : 

That  this  Representative  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  while  cordially  welcoming  any  legislation 
which  shall  provide  for  an  early  and  accurate  notification 
of  births,  is  of  opinion  that  no  pnblic  work  can  justly  be 
demanded  under  penalty  from  the  medical  profession 
unless  the  principle  that  service  so  rendered  by  the  pro- 
fession to  the  State  should  be  remunerated  is  fully 
recognized  and  provided  for. 

Dr.   McMaktjs  (Wandswoith)  said   that    he   felt    very 
indignant  about  this  matter.      The  Bill  was  a  most  useful 


one,  but  it  contained  a  most  iniquitous  clause.  He  had 
pointed  out  to  members  of  Parliament  that  the  profession 
was  tired  of  being  alternately  cajoled  and  hoodwinked  and 
bullied  and  abused.  The  Bill  was  small,  but  the  principle 
involved  was  big.  They  had  themselvts  to  blame  for  the 
f act  that  in  the  past  so  many  Acts  had  been  passed  taking 
advantage  of  the  dictum  that  medical  men  were  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and  never  for  themselves.  The 
Legislature  said  in  effect,  "  You  are  a  most  noble  pro- 
fession, and  your  first  thoughts  are  for  suffering 
humanity."  But  was  it  not  time  that  their  second 
thought  should  be  for  their  suffering  wives  and  families 
who  were  being  gradually  starved  by  those  lay  persons 
who  never  did  a  stroke  of  work  for  nothing?  It  was  all 
very  well  for  an  armchair  philanthropist  and  an  amateur 
politician  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  but  the  gentlemen 
belonged  to  a  profession  wh'ch  never  did  a  stroke  of 
work  without  an  extremely  good  solatium  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  brief.  It  had  been  his  privilege 
to  hear  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  many  an  occasion  from  the  unstable  plat- 
form of  a  three-legged  stool  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
labourer  being  worthy  of  his  hire.  That  applied  as  much 
to  medical  men  as  to  the  men  who  were  sweeping  a  cross- 
ing. They  had  no  eight  hours  day  ;  they  had  to  work 
night  and  day  at  the  call  of  humanity,  and  the  profession 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  organized  to  resist  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  in  the  Bill.  The  public  and  Parliament  had 
said  to  them  :  "  You  are  a  flock  of  sheep.  We  confer  on 
you  the  honourable  name  of  sheep,  and  we  confine  you  in 
a  zareba.  We  tell  you  that  this  zareba  is  to  protect  yon ; 
but  it  is  really  to  keep  you  in.  If  you  ever  break  out  you 
shall  cease  to  be  honourable  sheep,  and  you  shall  be 
known  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  goat."  Medical  men 
looked  over  the  zareba,  and  they  saw  grazing  in  the  best 
pastures,  and  rejoicing  in  the  Dame  of  goat,  the  bone- 
setting  goat,  the  pill  goat,  and  the  preseribing-chemist 
goat.  He  would  advise  the  members  of  the  profession  if 
they  were  animated  only  by  commercial  instincts  to 
leave  the  zareba  and  go  out  and  become  goats.  But  they 
had  a  higher  motive.  They  were  animated  by  pride  of 
their  cloth,  pride  in  their  profession,  and  by  the  wish  to 
benefit  humanity.  Therefore  he  said,  "Get  the  zareba 
enlarged,  and  force  the  goats  out  of  existence."  There 
were  members  of  the  Representative  Meeting  whose 
horizon  was  as  limited  as  the  view  from  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  and  those  gentlemen  had  tried  to  hoodwink  the 
meeting  into  starving  the  organization  which  would 
enable  the  Association  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
such  an  iniquity  as  the  Bill  proposed.  He  would  ask 
medical  men  not  to  carry  out  the  Act.  If  it  was  forced 
upon  them,  let  them  go  in  for  a  species  of  passive 
resistance. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley's  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  that  the  paragraph  with 
regard  to  Notification  of  Births  Bill  with  the  amendment 
be  passed,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Other  Paragraph*. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13)  with 
reference  to  the    State   registration  of    nurses  and  the 
King  Edward  Hospital  Fund  Bill  be  passed. 

(14)  Midiciw*  Act. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  paragraph  with  reference 
to  the  Midwives  Act. 

Dr.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  said  he  was  sure  it  would  be  the 
wish  of  the  meeting  to  press  on  the  Medico-Political 
Committee  the  advisability  of  proceeding  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  sense  indicated  in  that  paragraph ;  the 
action  suggested  would  beef  the  utmost  service.  Mean- 
while, he  thought  it  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  now  possible  for  any  local  supervising  authority 
under  the  Act  to  secure,  under  Section  133  of  the  current 
Public  Health  Act,  payment  In  accordance  with  the  scale 
to  be  arranged  by  a  local  Division  to  medical  men  called 
in  by  midwives.  That  was  in  operation  in  Cardiff,  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  other  districts. 

The  paragraph  was  agreed  to. 

(15)  Medical  Inspection  of  School   Children. 
The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  para- 
graph   with    reference    to    the    medical    Inspection    of 
school  children  and  a  medical  bureau  in  the  Education 
Department, 
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Dr.  0.  S.  Brewer  (Birkenhead)  said  that  it  was  a 
matter  which  would  have  to  be  settled,  and  which  would 
need  to  be  considered  by  every  one  of  the  Representatives 
present,  because  in  every  Division  there  would  have  to  be 
medical  officers  appointed  ;  and  the  analysis  oi  the  ques- 
tion that  was  being  sent  from  the  various  Divisions 
showed  somewhat  different  opinion. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  (Marylebone)  thought  the  matter 
could  be  settled  in  five  minutes.  He  desired  to  move  a 
general  resolution,  which  was  : 

That  this  Representative  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  notices  with  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  reso- 
lution of  1906,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
has  fully  accepted  the  principle  of  compulsory  medical 
Inspection  of  sjhool  children,  and  the  provision  for  its 
administration  by  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Bureau 
in  the  Education  Department. 

The  Representative  Meeting  in  1906  drew  Mr.  Birrell's 
attention  to  the  advisability  of  that  being  done ;  it  had 
taken  that  time  to  do  it,  but  at  last  Mr.  McKenna  had 
acceded.  Inasmuch  as  the  Association  had  constantly 
done  work  in  the  past  which  the  Government  had  taken 
up  and  the  credit  of  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  while  the  Association  had  never  got  any  credit 
at  all,  he  wanted  to  put  that  resolution  on  record  so  that  it 
should  be  known  distinctly  what  body  it  was  that  had 
moved  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  L.  S.  McManus  (Wandsworth)  seconded  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Broadbent  (Manchester,  North)  desired  to 
point  out  one  feature  in  connexion  with  the  matter  which 
had  evidently  been  overlooked.  At  a  meeting  in  Man- 
chester a  medical  inspector  of  schools  pointed  out  in  his 
address  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  not  only  would 
medical  inspections  of  schools  come,  but  also  diagnosis 
and  treatment  would  be  carried  out.  That  was  what  was 
looming  in  the  distance  so  far  as  school  specialists  were 
concerned,  and  it  was  anticipated  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  that  the  head  medical  inspector  would  have  eight 
or  ten  officials  under  him.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
the  poor  practitioner  ? 

Dr.  C.  S.  Brewer  (Birkenhead)  said  that  while  grateful 
for  what  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Government  had 
done,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  appointments  would 
be  made  by  the  local  educational  authorities.  What  remu- 
neration would  they  give  to  the  medical  officers  they 
appointed  ?  There  were  22,000  children  in  Birkenhead ; 
and  if  the  children  were  inspected  once  a  year,  and  one 
shilling  a  head  paid,  that  would  come  to  £1,100.  Although 
there  was  to  be  an  initial  inspection  of  a  child  at  the  age 
of  5,  that  would  not  be  sufficient;  the  child  had  to  be 
watched  throughout  the  whole  of  its  school  life,  and  there 
must  be  thorough  systematic  and  continuous  inspection. 
He  asked  the  Representatives,  when  they  went  back  to 
their  Divisions,  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  influence  they 
could  on  members  of  local  education  authorities.  The 
question  mentioned  by  Mr.  Broadbent  was  a  serious 
matter  for  those  who  wereappointed  to  deal  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  children,  and  who  would  perhaps  have  to  give 
reports  with  regard  to  defects  of  eyesight,  or  hearing,  or 
physical  defects.  It  was  very  important  that  they  should 
not  do  too  much  with  regard  to  treatment ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  meeting  should  not  make  some 
pronouncement  with  regard  to  sending  these  cases  to 
their  own  practitioners.  A  large  number  of  children  were 
sent  to  public  elementary  schools  whose  parents  were 
well  able  to  pay  f  jr  medical  attendance. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  that  fact  was  appre- 
ciated, but  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Bill  for  treat- 
ment or  diagnosis.  He  then  put  Sir  Victor  Horsley's 
resolution  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was  carried. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  in  moving  a  Becond  resolution, 
said  they  had  to  consider  what  was  the  practical  position 
of  the  matter  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  McKenna  pledged 
himself  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  from  the 
Association  and  one  or  two  other  bodies  on  the  questions 
ol  hygiene  and  temperance  to  construct  a  scheme  after 
the  House  had  risen,  and  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
•  if  consulting  the  Transactions  of  the  International  Con- 
i;re38  of  School  Hygiene  in  London,  when  a  great  many 
valuable  papers  from  the  Continent,  as  well  as  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  would  be  read  on  the  very  point  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  who  was  to  do  it,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  piid.     Under  those  circumstances  he  suggested 


it  would  be  futile  for  the  meeting  to  pass  resolutions- 
which  might  conflict  with  those  of  that  Congress.  At  the 
same  time,  as  had  been  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  profession.  He  proposed 
that  the  report  should  be  approved,  and  referred  back, 
with  all  the  recommendations  of  Divisions,  to  the 
Medico-Political  Committee,  and  that  that  Committee 
should  be  authorized  to  act  on  the  general  lines 
of  that  report,  which  embodied  the  rough  outlines 
of  a  scheme.  The  details  of  that  scheme  would  have,  as 
the  Medico- Political  Committee  pointed  out,  to  be 
adjusted  locally,  and  therefore  during  the  recess,  when 
those  matters  were  decided  upon  by  the  Government, 
each  Division  must  immediately  take  up  the  matter  on 
its  own  account,  and  they  must  consider  what  would  be 
the  best  procedure.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Medico-Political  Committee  to  liy  down  any  principles 
which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  regards  the  collocation  of  facts,  and  as  regards  the 
coordination  of  the  work,  he  suggested  that  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  could  perfectly  well  carry  it  out  if 
the  meeting  gave  authority.  Ue  therefore  begged  to 
move: 

That  the  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  children  be 
approved  and  together  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Divi- 
sions thereon  be  referred,  as  a  continuation  of  action,  tc 
the  Medico-Political  Committee,  and  that  that  Committee 
be  authorized  to  act  on  the  lines  of  the  report  furnished  to 
the  Representative  Meeting. 

Dr.  Goydeb  seconded,  and  said  that  a  motion  had  been 
put  into  his  hands  by  the  Representative  of  Bradford 
which  might  well  be  left  without  any  resolution  being 
taken  upon  it,  as  all  those  matters  would  come  before  the 
Division.  He  might  say  that  the  Bradford  Division  had 
already  communicated  with  the  Education  Authorities  of 
Bradford,  and  the  probability  was  that  justice  might  be 
done,  at  all  events  in  that  district.  They  had  succeeded 
in  more  ways  than  one  in  influencing  the  Educational 
Committee.  If  the  resolution  were  adopted,  he  thought 
the  Bradford  resolution  might  be  considered  with  the 
others  referred  to  the  Medico- Political  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wolstenholme  (Manchester,  Salford)  desired 
to  know  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  resolution  by 
the  Bradford  Division  was  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee, because  his  Division  was  strongly  opposed  to  any 
suggestion  to  establish  a  fresh  set  of  officers.  If  that 
resolution  were  included  in  the  report,  would  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  have  power  to  act  on  the  (sug- 
gestions approved  by  the  Bradford  Division  ? 

Sir  Victor  Hobsley  said:  No.  His  resolution 
entrusted  the  Committee  to  act  on  the  lines  ol  the 
report  furnished  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  said  that  his  Division  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  as  to  medical  pedagogy ;  that  no 
man  was  to  take  up  an  office  in  a  school  unless  he  had  a 
special  certificate  and  special  training. 

The  Chairman  proposed  to  ask  the  Representative  of 
each  Division  who  had  sent  up  a  resolution  on  the  matter 
if  he  were  willing  to  accept  Sir  Victor  Horsley's  resolu- 
tion and  refer  it  to  the  Committee,  with  the  assent  of  the 
meeting.  He  would  take  it,  for  instance,  that  the  Repre- 
sentative for  the  Marylebone  Division  and  the  Committee 
agreed  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  in  quired  if  the  Representative  of  the 
Bradford  Division,  Dr.  Goyder,  was  willing  to  assent  ? 

Dr.  Goyder  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  requested  a  vote  on  the  point, 
because  his  Division  was  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Dr.  T.  Lafpan  (Carlow,  etc.)  said  that  the  Bradford 
resolution  ought  not  to  be  supported  by  general  practi- 
tioners. If  they  had  every  department  of  medicine  con- 
verted Into  a  specialism,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
general  practitioner  ?  There  was  too  much  specialism 
going  on,  and  Hie  whole  effect  was  simply  to  create  places 
for  friends  of  those  in  authority;  and  he,  for  one,  was 
"  teetotally  "  opposed  to  that. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  Bradford  resolution  as 
follows : 

That  It  is  most  desirable  that  universities  and  other 
licensing  authorities  should  without  delay  establish 
special  courses  of  instruction  in  all  subjects  which  apper 
tain  to  the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  connected 
with  the  medical  Inspection  of  school  children ;   that  & 
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degree  or  diploma  should  b9  instituted  for  those  who  have 
attended  such  courses  and  successfully  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  the  special  subjects  ;  that  after  a  certain  date,  to 
be  hereafter  Used,  no  parson  should  be  eligible  for  the  post 
of  school  medical  officer  who  is  not  possessed  of  such 
degree  or  diploma  ;  and  that  the  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion should  includo  physiology,  pedagogy,  the  necessary 
conditions  of  construction  of  school  buildings,  furniture, 
the  effects  of  school  work  on  the  evolution  of  the  body, 
mind,  and  character  of  the  child,  general  hygiene,  and 
allied  subjects. 

Dr.  M.  Russen  Rhodes  (Manchester,  South)  said  that 
after  theBe  ideas  had  been  put  into  actual  practice  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  the  general  practitioner  to 
learn. 

Sir  Victor  Horslkv,  on  a  point  of  order,  said  the 
points  raised  did  not  affect  his  resolution,  which  was  that 
the  suggestions  sent  up  by  the  Divisions  should  be 
considered  by  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  said  the  resolutions  had  been  sent  up  by 
the  Divisions  for  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  meeting. 
He  was  quite  willing  to  send  these  suggestions  to  the 
Committee,  but  it  was  evident  the  rneetirg  did  not  want 
to  send  this  particular  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  lest. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  Bradford  resolution,  and 
announced  that,  it  beirg  negatived,  it  disappeared 
altogether. 

The  Representative  op  the  Birmingham  Central 
Division,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  consented  to  the 
resolution  cf  the  Division  being  refened  to  the  Com- 
mittee : 

That  no  scheme  of  medical  inspection  is  satisfactory  which 
does  not  include  a  daily  visit  to  each  school  by  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  district,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  adviser  to  the  Education  Committee,  to 
receive,  collate,  and  report  upon  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors. 

Mt.Wolstenholme  said  his  Division  objected  to  a  daily 
visit  on  the  ground  of  cost.  If  inspection  was  made  too 
expensive,  the  local  education  authority  would  not 
consent 

Dr.  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  said  his  Division  con- 
sidered that  if  this  system  could  be.  carried  out,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  in  some  of  the  States  of  America,  it  could 
be  carried  out  in  England,  and  personally  he  hoped  to  see 
all  meiical  men  interested  in  medical  inspection.  He 
wished  every  medical  practitioner  to  look  upon  this  as 
part  of  his  duty  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived  and  make 
himself  conversant  with  the  business.  He  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  matter  drift  into  the  hands  of  future 
specialists. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Birmingham  (Central)  Division  should  be  sent 
to  the  Committee  for  consideration,  and  that  suggestion 
was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
Brighton  Division  was  next  considered  : 

That  the  local  educational  authority  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health  should  appoint  medical  officers  as 
inspectors  from  among  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
district. 

Dr.  Bushnkll  said  the  Brighton  Division  felt  strongly 
on  this  point,  and  thought  that  the  appointments  of 
medical  officers  should  be  made  in  co-operation  with  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  sanitary  authority,  in 
order  that  the  appointment  might  be  of  practical  public 
value. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch  was  adopted  : 

That,  whatever  the  system  of  medical  inspection  adopted, 
the  examiners  so  employed  should  be  adequately  re- 
munerated. 

Upon  the  following  resolution  frcm  the  Northampton 
Division: 

That  when  the  Bill  becomes  law,  the  method  of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  school  children  should  be  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  local  Education  Authority  and  the 
Divi&ions  of  tte  British  Medical  Association, 

Mr.  Wolstesiolve  said  his  Division  thought  the  sugges- 
tion could  not  be  carried  o-t  in  th?t  Division  because 


there  was  a  number  of  members  of  the  profession  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Association,  and  they  did  not 
think  they  should  be  debarred. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  following  resolution  in  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh 
Southern  Division  was  adopted  : 

That  the  medical  inspection  of  schoolchildren  before  or  at 
the  time  of  their  admission  to  a  public  elementary  school 
should  be  made  by  the  family  doctor,  and  in  the  case  of 
poor  children  whose  families  ha/e  no  regular  medical 
advlEor.  the  certificates  should  be  granted  by  the  dispensary 
or  parish  doctors. 

It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  following  resolutions  of  the 
Wandsworth  Division  to  the  Committee  for  considera- 
tion: 

That  every  medical  practitioner  resident  within  the  area  of 
the  Education  Authority  and  prepared  to  undertake  a  pro- 
portion of  the  duty  of  tho  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  should  be  eligible  for  office  in  the  Educational 
District  or  Subdistrict. 

That  the  Divisions  should  arrange  with  the  Education 
Authority  for  the  schools  of  its  district  a  scheme  for  a 
rota  of  general  medical  practitioners  which  will  allow 
of  every  general  practitioner  desirous  of  holding  office 
doing  so. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley  it  was  resolved : 

That  the  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
be  approved,  and  together  wiih  the  resolutions  of  the 
Divisions  thereon,  except  the  Bradford  resolution,  be 
referred  as  a  continuation  of  the  action  of  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized 
to  act  on  the  lines  of  ihe  report  furnished  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

(16)  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
The  paragraph  dealing  with  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  was  agreed  to. 

(17)  Vaccination. 
Upon  the  paragraph  dealing  with  vaccination  Dr. 
Arthur  Drory  (Halifax  and  Huddersfield)  observed  that 
the  matter  affected  several  thousands  of  their  brother 
practitioners.  This  was  a  recent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  only  about  a  week  or  ten  dajs 
old.  The  matter  would  probably  come  before  most  of  the 
Divisions,  and  he  would  urge  that  Divisions  should  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  question  of 
public  vaccination,  but  simply  a  question  of  remuneration, 
and  therefore  he  would  ask  them  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  public  vaccinator  in  deciding  whether 
the  payment  suggested  in  each  separate  Division  was 
reasonable  or  not.  Many  had  the  idea,  and  some  had  said 
to  him,  "  I  will  do  it  for  less,"  but  would  they  themselves 
do  it  for  less  ?  That  is  what  he  wanted  them  to  keep  in 
mind.    The  paragraph  was  agreed  to. 

Other  Paragraphs. 
The  following  paragraphs  were  also  agreed  to:  Lunacy 
and   Inebriates    Law,    Vivisection,    Income   Tax,    Sight 
Testing  Opticians  Bill. 

(22)  Herbalists. 
On  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  application  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Herbalists  for  a  Royal  Charter,  Mr. 
Armit  (Hampstfad)  said  he  thought  the  meeting  ought  to 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  that  Committee's 
action  had  been  successful. 

International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene. 

The  paragraph  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Elliot-Blake  (Chichester,  Worthing,  and  Horsham) 
said  he  had  already  suggested  that  Sir  Victor  Horsley 
should  form  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
Congress  of  School  Hygiene  in  London  on  August  5th. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  meeting  should  recommend 
to  the  Council  that  Sir  Victor  Horsley  should  be  the 
delegate,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

Irish  Poor-laze  Sy*tem. 
Dr.  Darling  (Portadown  and   West  Down)  moved  on 
behalf  of  the  Ulster  Branch  : 

That  the  main  recommendatiocs  of  the  Viceregal  Com- 
mission on  the  Irish  Poor-law  £jstem  be  approved  of,  ard 
that  the  Council  be  requested  .0  take  pioper  steps  to  press 
the  matter  to  legislation. 

This  report  had  been  considered  by  the  Irish  Ccn  mittee 
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and  by  every  Branch  in  Ireland,  by  the  Irish  Medical 
Association,  by  the  Poor-law  Officers'  Association,  and  by 
the  Workhouse  Reform  Association,  and  had  received  the 
approbation  of  each  of  these  bodies.  All  the  matters 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  criticism  were  small 
matters,  and  the  Irish  Medical  Association  had  passed  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Fullerton  (Belfast)  supported  the  resolution. 
Dr.  Laffan  (Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford)  said  his 
Branch  had  passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  report. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried,  and  the  report  of  the 
Medico-Political  Committee  was  approved. 

The  Referendum. 
Dr.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  moved  : 

Tbat  in  view  of  the  fact  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Jane  5th,    and  published  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  June  22nd,  that  the 
Council  had  decided  to  take  a  referendum   upon  certain 
resolutions  carried  at  the  Special  Representative  Meeting 
held  in  May  relating  to  the  proposed  Rojal  Charter,  this 
meeting  decides  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
terms  of  such  referendum,  and  to  draft  a  report  upon  the 
same,  the  report  to  be  sent  to  each  Representative,  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Divisions  and  Branches,  and  to  be  published 
in  the  Journal. 
The  Council  had  determined  to  take  a  referendum  par- 
ticularly on  two  points — first,  the  constitution  and  mode  of 
election  of  the  Council ;  and,  secondly,  the  constitution  of 
the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee.     Under  Article  22, 
a  referendum  was  supposed  to  be  taken  on  points  which, 
in  the  opinion  of   the  Council,  did  not  properly  represent 
the  wishes   of   the  Association.     The   only  sentiment  he 
cared  to  express  was  that  any  two  points  could  have  been 
better   selected  than   those   two,   and    therefore,   in    his 
opinion,  th»  referendum  had  not  been  used  for  the  proper 
purpose.    Without  suggesting  what  the  present  purpose 
was,  he  thought  the  present  referendum  would  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  discrediting  this  meeting  in  the  eyes  of 
the    Divisions,  and  tint,   he   took  it,  was   not  the  wish 
of  the    meeting,    and    on   that    account   he   moved  this 
resolution. 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  seconded. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (Norwich)  asked  if  Dr.  Maclean 
would  add  the  chairmen  of  Divisions  and  Branches  as 
well  as  the  secretaries,  so  that  the  matter  should  have  the 
fullest  publicity  possible. 
Dr.  Maclean  agreed. 

The  resolution  was  carried  item,  con.,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  the  Committee  :  The  Chairman 
of  Representative  Meetings,  Dr.  Cox,  Dr.  Maclean,  Dr. 
Walter  8mith,  Dr.  LaDgdon-Down,  and  Mr.  Armit. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  asked  if  the  effect  of  the  refer- 
endum would  be  to  put  off  the  Charter  for  another 
year. 

The  Chairman  said  not  necessarily  for  a  year,  as  a 
Special  Representative  Meeting  might  be  held  to  consider 
the  matter  during  the  year. 

The  mee'.ingthen  adjourned  until  9.45  p.m. 


Election  of  Standing  Committees. 
When  the  meeting  resumed,  the  Chairman  announced 
the  result  of  the  voting  for  the  Standing  Committees  : 

Medico-Political  Committee. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  (Marylebone)      ...        ") 
Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  (Hampstead)         ...         VEngland. 
Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)   J 


Mr.  W.  L.  Muir  ((ilasgow,  Eastern  ... 

Dr.  Bnist 

Dr.  F.  C.  Martley  (Dublin) 


Scotland. 
Ireland. 


England. 


Ethical  Committee. 
Dr.  R.  L  Langdon-Down  (Richmond)        ) 

Dr.  A.  G.  Bateman        J' 

Dr.  Bruce  GofT  (Lanarkshire) Scotland. 

Dr.  P.  G.  L?e        Ireland. 

Dr   K  wen  J.  Maclean  (Cardiff)         ...  Wales. 


Amendment  to  By-laws 
Order  of  Business  at  Representative  Meetings. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Buttar  (Kensing- 
ton) moved : 

To  amend  By-law  20  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  first  daily  session  ....  Annual  General  Meeting.  The 
Chairman  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
the  first  business  of   the  session  shall  be  (when  necessary) 


to  elect  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  and  also 
one  Vice-Chairman.  The  next  business  shall  bo  to  deter- 
mine the  order  in  which  the  various  matters  placed  upon 
the  Agenda  shall  be  taken. 

There  shall  be  two  Viee-Chairmen,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  each  year  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  Chair- 
man and  the  two  Vice-Chairmen,  together  with  a  Member 
of  the  Central  Council,  and  elected  by  the  Council,  and 
the  General  Secretary,  shall  form  a  permanent  Committee 
to  arrange  the  business  of  the  Representative  Meetings. 

The  Minutes  of  eaoh  Representative  Meeting  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Council  by  the  Chairman. 

The  present  by-law  was  as  follows  : 

The  first  daily  session  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  two  hours  after  the  time  fixed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting.  The 
Minutes  of  each  Representative  Meeting  shall  be  forwarded 
by  the  Chairman  thereof  to  the  Council. 

The  Kensington  Division  was  of  opinion  that  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  should  arrange  its  own  business.  The 
Central  Council  appointed  the  day  and  the  hour  of 
meeting  and  the  officials  saw  to  the  details.  The  opinion 
of  the  Kensington  Division  was  also  that  the  work  of  the 
Chairman  was  too  much  for  one  man,  and  that  there 
should  be  two  or  more  Vice-Chairmen. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  pointed  out  that  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Representative  Meeting  had  been  under 
consideration  by  the  Organization  Committee  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  they  were  submitted  as  aroended  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  meeting,  and  the  meeting 
approved  them.  Under  the  resolution  the  Chairman 
would  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  but  he  could 
not  see  that  the  present  practice  could  be  improved  upon. 
Then  the  resolution  would  direct  that  "  the  first  business 
of  the  session  shall  be  to  elect  the  Chairman  of  Repre- 
sentative Meetings."  It  had  been  found  in  practice  that 
it  was  more  convenient  that  the  Representative  Meeting 
should  elect  its  Chairman  whenever  it  chose.  As  to  the 
proposal  that  there  should  be  two  Vice- Chairmen,  as  far  as 
he  could  see  one  deputy  chairman  was  quite  enough.  As 
to  the  suggested  committee,  he  could  not  understand  why 
there  should  be  a  joint  committee;  and  he  did  not  see 
why  the  General  Secretary  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  when  he  had  no  official  post  in  connexion 
with  the  Representative  Meeting.  He  believed  that  the 
resolution  had  been  sent  up  without  any  real  appreciation 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 


The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

Voting  at  Representative  Meetings. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith  then  proposed  for  the  Kensington 
Division : 

To  amend  By-law  21  to  read  as  follows  : 

The  Representative  of  a  Division,  or  of  a  group  of  Divisions, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Voting  shall  be  by  Bhow  of 
hands,  but  when  the  majority  is  not  more  than  3  to  2,  the 
vote  shall  be  taken  by  card  (in  which  case  ...  he  repre- 
sents), provided  that  a  motion  to  that  effect  be  made 
immediately,  and  supported  by  one-third  of  the  members 
present.  In  voting  upon  .  .  .  such  meeting,  its  Repre- 
sentative shall  be  under  obligation  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  such  resolution.  And  no  alteration  of  a  By-law  shall 
be  operative  until,  or  unless,  it  have  received  the  sanction 
of  a  majority  of  Divisions. 

The  existing  by-law  was  as  follows : 

In  any  Representative  Meeting,  Representatives  of  Divi- 
sions only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Voting  shall  be,  as  a  rule 
by  show  of  hands,  unless,  before  such  vote  is  taken,  20  of 
those  present  determine  that  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  card, 
in  which  case  every  Representative  shall  record  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  Members  in  the  Constituency  which  he  represents. 
In  voting  upon  any  matter  upon  which  a  Constituency  has 
passed  a  Resolution  within  the  nine  months  imn  ediately  pre- 
ceding such  Meeting,  the  Representative  of  that  Constituency 
shall  be  under  obligation  to  vote  in  accordance  with  such 
Resolution.  When  the  vote  is  taken  by  show  of  hands,  the 
Chairman  shall,  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  have  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  have  a  card  vote  when  there  was 
a  3  to  1  majority,  but  when  the  vote  was  nearly  equal  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  a  card  vote. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  amendment  in  the  name 
of  the  Wandsworth  Division  to  omit  all  words  after  "  such 
resolution  "  in  the  Kensington  resolution  was  not  in  order ; 
It  conflicted  with  one  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Ballance  (Norwich)  said  that  as  far  as  he  could 
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make  out,  the  proposal  of  the  Kensington  Division  would 
compel  a  card  vote  far  more  often  than  was  necessary. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Labkin  thought  the  proposition  a  reasonable 
way  of  dealing  with  the  card  vote. 

Dr.  Baildon  (Southport)  said  that  the  main  effect  of 
the  proposed  alteration  would  be  that  a  vote  given  by  the 
meeting  could  be  challenged,  and  would  have  to  be  taken 
a  second  time  by  card  ;  that  would  certainly  lead  to  waste 
of  time  and  ta  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  The  by-law  was  far 
better  as  it  stood 

Dr.  Lakgdon  Down  (Richmond)  thought  the  proposal 
would  lay  the  meeting  open  to  great  obstruction. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  said  that  if  the  motion  was 
carried,  the  possibility  of  a  Representative  claiming  a 
card  vote  before  he  knew  how  the  voting  would  go  would 
be  done  away  with.  That  was  a  privilege  of  which  no  one 
could  want  to  rob  the  meeting.  He  hoped  that  the 
proposal  would  not  be  accepted. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  provision  in  the  proposal  for  the  Chairman  giving  a 
casting  vote  in  case  of  the  division  being  close. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  the  question 
be  now  put,  and  the  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
lost. 

Representation  of  the  Set  vices  on  the  Ci  uncil. 

The  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Ballance  on 
behalf  of  the  Council,  was  adopted : 

That  for  the  word  "three  "  in  the  last  line  of  By-law  23,  there 
be  substituted  the  word  "  five." 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  permit  the  selection  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  on  the  retired  list  for  five  years. 

Mode  of  Election  of  Members  of  Council  by  Branches. 
Mr.  Ballance,  for  the  Council,  moved  : 

That  By-law  25  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 
The  elective  members  of  Council  shall  be  elected  by  voting 
papers  sent  to  each  elector  by  post.  Candidates  may  be 
nominated  by  any  Division  of  a  Branch  or  by  such  num- 
ber of  members  as  the  rules  of  the  Branch  may  prescribe. 
Nominations  shall  be  sent,  in  writirig,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Branch  ou  or  before  an  appointed  day,  of  which  not 
less  than  fourteen  days'  notice  shall  have  been  given  to 
him  in  the  bRiTiSH  Medical  Journal.  The  names  of  all 
candidates  so  nominated  shall  be  placed  in  a  list  which  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  circulate  to  every 
member  of  the  Branch. 
In  any  case  in  which  Branches  are  grouped  for  representa- 
tion on  the  Council,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  carried 
out  as  though  the  Branches  so  grouped  formed  one 
Branch,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Branch  having  the  largest  membership  to  carry  out  the 
requirements  of  the  by-law. 

Dr.  L.  S.  MoMan  us  (Wandsworth)  moved  the  following 

amendment : 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  election  of  members  of  Council 

by  Branches  in  the  United  KiDgdom  be  conducted  by  the 

head  office  and  out  of  oentral  funds,  and  that  By-law  25  be 

amended  accordingly. 

Dr.  Maclean  opposed  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  meant  further  expense  at  head  quarters,  and  to 
that  extent  a  further  accumulation  of  funds  in  the 
Branches. 

Mr.  Mtjir  (Glasgow  Eastern)  supported  it,  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  leave  the  Branches  more  money  to  spend  at 
home. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Darling  (Portadown  and  West  Down)  opposed 
the  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  existing 
method  more  interest  in  the  elections  was  created  in  the 
Branches. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  supported  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  the  elections  could  be  conducted  better  from 
head  quarters. 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  carried  ne?n.  con. 

Naval  and  Military  Committee. 
Mr.  Ballance,  for  the  Council,  proposed : 
That  By-law  41  (5)  be  amended  by  the  omission  of  the  last 
sentence,  namely,  "  Such  Committee  to  include  the  Reprt- 
sentative    Members    of    these    services    who    are  on  the 
Council." 

It  had  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary Committee,  and  It  had  been  found  necessary  to 
leave  out  representative  members  of  the  army  and  navy 


from    this    Committee,    owing    to    difficulties    that   had 
occurred  from  their  presence  on  this  Committee. 
The  motion  was  accepted. 

Irish  Committee. 
Dr.  Darllng  (Portadown  and  West  Down)  proposed, 
and  it  was  agreed : 
That  By-law  41  (12)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
An  Irish  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Irisu  Member"  of  the 
Central  Council,  one  secretary  from  each  Irish  Branch, 
one  member  elected  by  each  Branch,  who  in  the  case  of 
the  Lein6ter  and  Ulster  Branches  shall  be  a  member  not 
resident  in  Dublin  or  Belfast,  and  not  more  than  three 
members  co-opted  by  the  Committee  to  represent  districts 
which    are    not    otherwise  represented  thereon.     If  the 
the   Secretary   of  any   Branch   be   also   a   member  of  the 
Central  Council,  the  said  Branch  shall  have  power  to  elect 
an  additional  member  of  the  Committee.     It  shall  have  a 
secretary,  resident  in  Ireland,  and  shall  meet  at  such  place 
and  time  as  the  Committee  may  Itself  direct,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Council  on  any  matters  specially  concerning 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Ballance  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Council : 

That  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  in  due  course  to  amend 

Article  VIII  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  last  line  but  three,   between  the  words 

"given"  and  "previous,"  the  words  "one  calendar 

month's  ;"  and  delete  the  words  "on  or  before  the 

1st  December  in  the  current  year." 

This  resolution  had  reference  to  the  termination  of 
membership  due  to  arrears  of  subset ipticn.  Under  the 
present  Article  VIII  a  member  must  give  aprevious  notice 
in  writing  of  his  intention  to  resign  on  or  before  Dec  ember 
1st  in  the  current  year.  The  Council's  proposal  was  that 
a  member  wishing  to  retire  should  give  one  calendar 
month's  notice,  without  any  reference  to  the  month  of  the 
year  in  which  tuch  notice  was  given. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  wished  for  an  assurance  from 
the  Council  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  call  special  meet- 
ings to  carry  this  article  iDto  effect,  because,  although  the 
alteration  was  satisfactory,  he  did  not  consider  it  of 
sufficient  impoi  lance  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  £200. 

TheCHAiRMAiv  said  he  could  give  an  assurance  to  the 
Representatives  that  the  Council  would  not  expend  extra 
money  in  calling  a  special  general  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Council  felt  that  there  was  a  difficulty  about 
requiring  notice  to  be  given  at  the  particular  date 
mentioned. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  eon. 

Election  of  Representatives  of  Divisions. 
The  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
moved    the    following    resolution    of    the    Marylebone 
Division  : 
That  Article  XXVII  be  amended  in  such  a  manner  that  100 
be  substituted  for  50,  as  the  minimum  membership  of  a 
constituency. 

Although  he  had  formally  moved  the  resolution  as  a 
Representative  of  the  West  Somerset  Branch,  he  begged 
to  speak  against  it,  because  he  thought  that  a  constituency 
of  fifty  was  a  very  good  one,  and  that  there  would  be 
infinite  difficulty  if  the  change  were  made.  -   •  ■-* 

Dr.  Douglas  (Maidstone,  Rochester,  and  Chatham)  said 
the  proposal  would  act  most  unfairly  in  thinly-populated 
districts.  He  had  to  drive  twelve  miles  to  the  central 
town  for  a  meeting.  In  London  and  thickly-populated 
places  it  was  another  matter. 

Dr.  Maclean  (Cardiff)  asked  what  effect  the  passing  of 
the  resolution  would  have  on  the  members  of  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  te  a  difficult  thing  to 
answer  that  question  offhand.  It  would  mean  reananging 
the  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Cubme  (West  Dorset)  said  he  had 
analysed  the  returns,  with  this  result :  It  would  affect  156 
Divisions. 

The  resolution  was  rejected. 

Thb  Charter. 
Dr.  M.  Russen  Rhodks  (South  Manchester)  move<l : 
With  reforence  to  Paragraph  22  ("  Organization  Committee  "' 
of  the  Report  of  the  Council,   as  to  the  application  for  a 
Charter- 
That  this  Division  is   of  opinion  that  a  Charter  at  the 
present  date  in  the  history  of  the  Association   ie 
premature  and  should    be    postponed,   and   in  the 
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meantime  would  urge  on  the  Central  Authorities  the 
necessity  of  at  once  applying  to  the  Higher  Court  for 
the  benefits  which  are  at  present  required  and 
urgent ;  and  for  powers  to  use  the  money  of  the 
Association  for  purposes  of  promoting  providence 
and  benevolence  and  other  necessary  reforms. 
He  hoped  even  at  this  late  hour  to  be  allowed  a  little 
Indulgence  when  he  stated  that  there  had  been  a  special 
meeting  o!  the  South  Manchester  Division  to  consider 
this  question,  there  being  representatives  of  the  other 
Manchester  Divisions  also  present  at  the  meeting.  He 
wished  the  meeting  to  understand  that  South  Manchester 
only  de3ired  to  delay  application  for  the  Coarter  until  the 
working  machinery  of  the  Association  should  be  in  a 
better  condition  than  at  present.  There  was  a  very  great 
feeling  in  Manchester  that  it  could  be  made  much  more 
effective,  and  the  Division  desired  that  the  machinery 
should  be  the  most  effective  possible  for  the  good  of  the 
profession  in  general  and  the  general  practitioners  in 
particular.  It  was  desired  that  every  part  should  work 
harmoniously,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Division  that  at  pre- 
sent there  was  not  the  harmonious  working  there  should 
be.  At  present  the  Branches  did  not  seem  to  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Association.  Some  people 
desired  to  aboi'uh  the  Branches;  others  desired  to  retain 
them,  and,  like  South  Manchester,  to  bring  them  into 
actual  working  line  with  the  rest  of  the  Association.  The 
Charter  would  perpetuate  the  dual  control.  At  present 
there  was  a  Representative  Meeting  and  a  Council,  and  he 
did  not  say  that  these  twobodies  did  not  work  harmoniously; 
but  there  werepossibilities  that  they  mightnot.  A  dual  con- 
trol was  not  always  a  good  thing.  Another  matter  that 
would  be  perpetuated  was  the  Referendum,  which  was 
simply  a  referring  ol  matters  baek  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  came,  and  prevented  what  should  be  a  direct 
line  between  the  unit  and  the  central  body.  The  Divisions 
should  be  grouoed  into  workable  areas,  as  they  had  been 
grouped  in  Manchester,  and  as  was  being  done  in 
Liverpool.  His  Division  protested  against  an  imperfect 
machinery  being  stereotyped  by  Charter.  Further,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  Insert  the  provisions  as  to  providence  and 
benevolence  in  the  Charter,  instead  of  applying  at  once  to 
the  High  Court. 

The  Chairman  said  this  question  had  come  up  several 
times,  and  the  meeting  had  bad  an  expression  of  opinion 
of  the  Council.  The  Council  would  not  apply  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association  because  of 
the  difficulties  that  might  arise.  He  would  point  out 
that  it  was  the  Council  which  first  moved  in  the  direction 
of  applying  for  a  Cnarter.  He  thought  it  would  save 
trouble  if  the  Solicitor  would  give  a  short  summary  of 
the  legal  side  of  the  question, 

Mr.  Hbmfson  pointed  out  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
resolution  was  that  the  Association  should  apply  to  the 
High  Court  in  respect  of  the  benefits  at  present  required 
and  ask  for  powers  to  use  the  money  of  the  Association 
in  this  way.  This  matter  was  very  ancient  history.  It 
had  gone  through  every  form  of  discussion  and  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  the  Association  would  get  the 
benefits  desired  by  the  limited  procedure  of  the  alteration 
of  the  Articles  of  Association.  It  was  decided  by  the 
Council  over  and  over  again  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  therefore  the  Association  was  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  from  that  corner  Mr.  Beaufort  Palmer  relieved  them 
by  the  advice  which  he  gave  in  the  opinion  to  which  the 
Chairman  had  referred,  and  the  reason  he  gave  for  the 
Association  applying  for  a  Charter  was  that  it  would 
relieve  it  from  the  disability  under  which  it  found  itself 
under  the  Companies  Acts. 

Mr.  A.  Jaspsr  Anderson  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  on 
behalf  of  the  Colonial  Branches  and  Divisions,  wished  to 
offer  strenuous  opposition  to  this  motion.  It  was  late  in 
the  day  to  bring  forward  a  motion  of  this  sort.  A  Charter 
had  already  been  framed,  and  he  thought  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  due  to  the  Organization  Committee  for 
the  good  work  it  had  done  in  that  respect.  The  matter 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Colonies,  where  they  were  very 
anxious  indeed  that  a  Charter  should  be  obtained,  so  that 
the  Association  could  do  what  it  wished  to  do.  For 
irjst  Mic  >,  they  wished  to  take  up  the  question  of  medical 
defence,  and  the  question  of  benevolence,  and  the  question 
Ol  the  combination  of  the  Branches,  bo  that  they  could 
carry  on  their  work,  and  they  wished  that  the  Charter, 
which  would  enable  them  to  do  this,  might  be  obtained 
as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

Resolutions  Withdrawn. 
The  resolutions  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Waterford 
Division  were  withdrawn  by  Dr.  T.  Laffan. 

The  Council  and  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Dr.  W.  Douglas  (Maidstone,  etc.)  proposed : 

That  this  meeting  of  Representatives  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  Chairman  of  Council  and  the  Honorary  Treasure- 
will  find  it  convenient  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Representatives. 

Co-ordination  between  the  Council  and  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  would  come  principally,  or  at  least  in 
great  measure,  through  the  Chairman  of  Council  aDd  the 
Treasurer.  The  meeting  had  suffered  considerable  incon- 
venience through  not  having  one  or  other  ol  those 
gentlemen  to  apply  to.  He  had  shown  the  resolution  to 
Dr.  Rayner,  and  he  cordially  approved  it. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Smyth. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  said  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  if  not  only  the  Treasurer  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  hut  the  members  ol  the  Council  attended. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  Armit  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  extend  its 
most  hearty  thanks  to  their  most  respected  Chairman  for 
the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  business  had  been  con- 
ducted by  him.  He  said  thatithad  been  the  privilege  of  a 
good  many  of  those  present  to  sit  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  and  they  pitied  Dr.  Macdonald 
when  he  first  took  the  chair,  at  having  to  follow  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  ;  but  the  pity  had  all  drifted  into  nothingness 
since  they  had  lea'.nt  how  absolutely  capable  he  was  of 
managing  the  meeting,  and  seeing  what  wonderful 
geniality  he  had,  what  control  over  the  order  of  the 
meeting,  and  how  readily  he  "disposed  of  very  touchy 
points  in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting.     [Loud  applause.] 

Dr.  Alfred  Cox  (Gateshead  and  Consett)  seconded 
the  motion.  He  said  that  the  Cfcairman  knew  the 
feelings  of  more  than  respect— of  affection  he  might 
esy — in  which  he  was  held.  The  Representatives 
might  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  up  the  enormous  amount  of  time  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  that  most  important  business  for  still 
another  year. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  really  found  it  very  difficult 
to  express  himself  with  regard  to  the  motion  which  had 
been  so  cordially  accepted,  and  which  his  friend,  Mr. 
Armit,  had  proposed  in  terms  which  to  him,  as  an  Irish- 
man, suggested  that  Mr.  Armit  had  teen  to  Blarney  and 
had  performed  the  very  difficult  feat  of  kissing  the 
Blarney  Stone.  He  coald  assure  those  present  that  it 
really  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  at  the  meetings. 
They  all  responded  so  very  well  and  pleasantly  to  the 
suggestions  which  he  made,  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  rather 
strong  terms.  He  assured  them  that  it  really  was  a 
pleasure  when  he  saw  how  they  took  up  anything  that 
was  put  reasonably  before  them,  in  such  a  pleasant, 
reasonable  way,  and  that  they  were  always  willing  to 
respond  to  his  effort  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting,  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  with  justice  to  every  man  in  it. 
That  was  the  ideal  which  he  had  set  before  himself.  If 
he  had  carried  that  ideal  out  he  felt  amply  repaid  for  any 
trouble  he  might  have  taken  in  being  present  and  taking 
charge  of  the  meeting. 

Procedure  on  Reports. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Macan  (Croydon)  moved  that  the  Organization 
Committee  be  requested  to  draft  an  amendment  to  the 
Standing  Orders  for  next  year  so  that  the  reports  could  be 
considered  in  a  way  which  would  conduce  to  their  being 
carried  through  more  expeditiously  and  with  better 
effect. 

Mr.  Armit  (Hampstead)  seconded  the  motion.  He  said 
It  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  they  adopted  the 
Parliamentary  procedure  and  had  the  reports  laid  on  the 
table,  and  only  the  recommendations  on  those  reports 
discussed. 

Dr.  M.  Russen  Rhodes  (Ma-.chester,  South)  supported 
the  proposal. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson  (Winchester)  asked  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  arrange  the  meetings  in  such  a  way  that 
they  went  on  without  interruption. 

Dr.  Walter  Smith  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  in  future  to  meet  in  the  evenings  on  the  first  day 
or  two  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Macau's  proposal  was  a 
very  good  one.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Gibson  had  said, 
this  year  there  had  been  less  difficulty  in  that  respect 
than  ever  before.  As  to  Dr.  Walter  Smith's  suggestion, 
he  thought  that  an  evening  sitting  would  very  often  get 
the  meeting  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  motion  proposed  by  Dr.  Macan  was  then  agreed  to. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Dr.  Macan  said  there  had  been  some  dissatisfaction 
expressed  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  had  been  adjourned  frocn  Saturday  morning  to 
to-day.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  Annual  Meeting  to 
precede  the  Representative  Meeting,  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  formally  opened  before  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  and  then  adjourned  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  a  suitable  time  afterwards. 

This  proposal  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Armit. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  think  there  had  been 
much  real  dissatisfaction  about  the  matter. 

Dr.  Douglas  said  that  with  the  additional  help  that 
would,  he  hoped,  very  shortly  be  given  to  the  Medical 
Secretary's  office,  he  trusted  the  agenda  would  be  issued 
two  weeks  before  the  meetings.  Such  a  course  would 
facilitate  the  work  immensely.  He  would  not  move  a 
resolution,  but  he  took  it  that  the  Medical  Secretary  would 
use  his  best  endeavours  in  the  matter. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. 

The  minutes  were  read  by  the  Medical  Secretary, 
and  as  amended  were  signed  by  the  Chairman  as  correct. 

Dr.  Hugh  Kkr  then  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mtdical  Secretary  for  the  very  able  way  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  business,  and  to  his  staff  for  the 
untiring  manner  in  which  they  had  assist? d  him. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Maodonald,  in  seconding,  said  he  was  glad  it 
had  been  proposed  by  another  member  than  himself.  He 
heartily  agreed  that  the  way  in  which  the  business  had 
been  managed  by  the  Medical  Secretary  and  the  stiff  was 
most  admirable,  and  it  was  entirely  due  to  their  efforts 
that  th"  meeting  had  been  able  to  get  through  the 
minutes  so  rapidly.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  put  the 
resolution  on  the  minutes,  but  he  thought  the  meeting 
owed  its  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Medical  Secretary  and 
the  staff  for  the  way  which  they  had  carried  through  their 
part  of  the  work. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


$tofrt0S  of  fBrattrljes  &  Biimimts. 

{The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 

Glasgow  Eastern  Division. 
Election  of  Officers. — The  following  are  the  office  bearers 
for  1907-8:  Chairman,  W.  B.  Armstrong,  M.B.,  Lenzie; 
Vice-Chairman,  W.  Core,  M  D,  Stobhill  Hospital,  Spring- 
burn  ;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Patrick, 
M.B.,  23,  Westercraigs.  Dennistoua ;  Representative  for 
Representative  Meeting,  Mr.  W.  L.  Muir,  1,  Seton  Terrace, 
Dennistoun ;  Representative  on  Branch  Council,  Miller 
Semple,  M  B.,  John  Patrick,  M  B. ;  Executive  Committee, 
M.  Black,  MD,  W.  Bryce,  M.D.,  P.  S.  Buchanan,  M.B., 
William  Findlay,  M.D,  Alex.  Munro,  M.B  ,  D.  McKail, 
M.B.,  D.P  H  ,  Thomas  Russell,  M.B.,  Robert  Scott,  M.B., 
R.  Service,  M.D.         

METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

WTANDbWORTH    DIVISION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  beid,  by  kind  permission,  at  the 
Head  Quarters  of  the  4th  V.B.  East  Surrey  Regiment,  27, 
St.  John's  Hill,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  July  16th,  Dr.  Malcolm 
Mackintosh  In  the  chair. 


Confirmation  of  Minutes.— These  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Correspondence. — Several  letters  from  the  Medical  Secre- 
tary, acknowledging  resolutions  passed,  were  read. 

Special  Representative  Meeting.— the  Deputy  Representa- 
tive at  the  May  meeting  reported  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects considered.  A  vote  o!  thanks  was  passed  for  his 
attendance. 

Proposed  Alterations  in  Charter.  —  Several  suggested 
alterations  were  brought  forward,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
refer  them  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  at  an  early  date. 

Alteration  of  Rules.— It  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  re- 
solved to  so  alter  Rule  5  as  to  make  the  office  of  Honorary 
Treasurer  separate  from  that  of  Honorary  Secretary  ;  and 
subsequently  Dr.  E.  Rowland  Fothergill  was  elected 
Honorary  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Medico- Political  Committee  of  the  Division. — The 
report  on  various  matters  appearing  in  the  Supplements 
for  June  29  h  and  July  6th  was  considered  and  the  recom- 
mendations approved.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  annual  reports  ot  the  Central  Medico-Political 
and  Ethical  Committees,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Re- 
presentative should  move  a  special  resolution  on  this  at 
the  Representative  Meeting. 

Reports  of  Finance  Investigation  Committee. — It  was 
resolved  that  the  Representative  do  move  that  these  be 
referred  to  the  Divisions  for  consideration  before  the 
Representatives  consider  the  same  at  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

Communications.— Communications  from  Dr.  Milner 
Moore,  of  Coventry,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Macclesfield  Division  were  read,  and  the  Representative 
was  instructed  to  support  the  respective  resolutions  they 
were  bringing  before  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Representatives'  Meetings. — It  was  resolved  that  power  be 
given  to  the  Chairman,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Represen- 
tative at  Representatives'  Meetings,  to  act  as  a  Committee 
on  all  other  subjects  requiring  immediate  decision  which 
are  to  be  before  the  Representatives'  Meeting,  to  take 
what  action  they  consider  desirable,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting. 

Hospital  Committee..— Dr.  M.  G.  Biggs,  as  Chairman, 
reported  the  result  of  negotiations  with  the  Board  of  the 
Bolingbroke  Hospital,  and  stated  that  all  the  suggestions 
submitted  had  been  accepted.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
summary  of  the  result  of  the  negotiations  be  circulated 
with  the  agenda  for  the  September  meetiog,  this  summary 
being  prepared  by  the  Hospital  Committee.  Correspon- 
dence with  the  Board  of  the  proposed  Wimbledon  Hos- 
pital was  read,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Dr.  Geo;ge  Walker 
be  the  Representative  of  the  Division  on  that  Board,  and 
that  he  be  asked  to  report  to  each  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Vote  of  Tha*ks— A.  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
closed  the  meeting. 

OXFORD  AND  READING  BRANCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  on  July  19th 
at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  at  3.30  p.m. 

Di'cussion. — Mr.  H.  G  Armstrong  opened  a  discussion 
on  The  Case-Incidence  in  Seven  Epidemics  of  Measles, 
with  No'es  on  the  Pre-eruptive  Stage.  He  introduced  a 
series  of  most  instructive  diagrams,  and  his  remarks  led 
to  an  animated  discussion. 

Caw. — Mr.  H.  P.  Symonds  showed  a  case  of  con- 
genital specific  disease  of  the  knee  joint.  Mr.  H. 
Gilford  showed  a  case  of  osteitis  deformans.  Dr.  Wyi.ie 
showed  a  case  of  universal  tuberculous  sypbiJide  in  a 
man  ;  many  of  the  lesions  were  of  a  rupial  nature.  It 
was  only  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  ptimary  infec- 
tion. Dr.  W.  T.  Freeman  showed  a  case  of  permanent 
alopecia  produced  by  an  x  ray  burn  four  years  previously. 
Mr.  Ranking  showed,  for  Dr.  Freeman,  a  case  of  marked 
general  lymphatic  enlargement  in  a  youDg  man.  The 
rase  had  the  app»arance  of  early  Hodgkin's  disease. 
There  was  an  indefinite  history  of  syphilis.  Beneath  the 
prepuce  was  a  large  crop  of  genorrhoeal  warts.  Dr. 
Marriott  showed  a  case  of  primary  lateral  sclerosis  in  a 
young  man.  Other  cases  were  exhibited  in  a  side  room, 
Including  two  cases  of  xanthoma  tuberculatum  by  Dr. 
Maliam.  Professor  Osler,  Dr.  Collier,  Dr.  Duigan, 
Dr.  Neil,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Symonds  joined  in  the  various 
discussions. 
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Demonstration. — Dr.  Gibson  demonstrated  some  patho- 
logical specimens,  and  Dr.  San  key  showed  skiagrams. 

The  Central  Council.— -Dr.  Collier  proposed,  and  Dr. 
Holden  seconded  : 

1.  That  the  members  of  the  Oxford  and  Reading  Branch 

consider  that  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation should  retain  effective  control  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Association. 

2.  The  members  of  the  Oxford  and  Beading  Branch  consider 

that  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
should  retain  control  over  the  finances  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Both  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously  after  some 
expressions  of  dissent  from  Dr.  Yelf. 

Dinner. — Twenty- two  members,  with  the  President  in 
the  chair,  subsequently  dined  together  at  Exeter  College. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  OF  IRELAND  BRANCH. 
A  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  in  the  Club  House, 
Oarlow,  on  July  3rd,  J.  V.  Ryan,  M.B.,  President  of  the 
Branch,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Apologies  for  Non  attendance. — Letters  of  apology  were 
read  from  Drs.  Quirke  (Honorary  Secretary),  Shee,  and 
Laffan. 

Locum  Tenent. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  H.  Kidd  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  McDonald  that  the  resolutions  re 
appointment  of  locum  tenent  passed  at  the  Clonmel 
meeting  be  published  in  the  press. 

Correspondence. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Laffan  re  medical 
parliamentary  candidate  was  postponed  for  larger 
attendance. 

Medical  Defence. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  McDonald 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  T.  Kidd  : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch  is 
of  opinion  that  the  British  Medical  Association  should 
become  a  medical  defence  association. 

Discussion. — There  followed  a  discussion  on  Irish 
cholera.  Dr.  H.  Kidd  recommended  pulv.  rhei  co.  as 
specific ;  pil.  plumb,  c  opio  in  dispensary  eases. 


M9-  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Southern  Branch.— Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  during  the 
month  of  August  next  the  Branch  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Association  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Groves.  Can- 
didates who  have  been  Dominated  each  by  a  Division  or  by 
not  less  than  throe  electors  must  please  send  their  application 
to  me  on  or  before  August  10th  next— H  J.  Manning, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Laverstock  House,  Salisbury. 


South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch  —A  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  New  Roos  on  August  7th,  at  4.50  p.m. 
Agenda:  (1)  Minutes.  (2)  Dr.  Laffan's  motion  re  Medical 
Parliamentary  Candidate  referrfrl  (3)  Any  other  business.— 
J.  Quirke,  Honorary  Secretary,  Piltown,  co.  Kilkenny, 


CENTRAL  MIDWIVES   BOARD. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  was  held  at 
Caxton  House,  Westminster,  on  July  25th,  with  Dr.  F.  H. 
Champneys  in  the  chair. 

Conviction  for  Using  Description  Implying  Midwifery 

Qualification. 
A  letter  from  the  Solicitor  to  the  London  County  Council 
was  read  reporting  the  conviction  of  Mrs.  Ita  Feldmann 
for  unlawfully  using  a  description  implying  that  she  was 
specia  ly  qualified  to  practise  midwifery. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill. 
A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of    the  Council  was  received 
stating  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  Clause  2  (4)  of 
the  Notification  of  Births  Bill  did  not  commend  itself  to 
the  Lord  President. 

Ignorance  of  the  Rules. 
A  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  R.  P.  Ranken  Lyle  as 
to  ignorance  of  the  rules  shown  by  candidates  at  the 
recent  examination  in  Newcastle,  and  inquiring  whether 
examiners  should  reject  candidates  on  this  ground  alone. 
The  Board  decided  that  Dr.  Lyle  be  informed  that  as 
candidates  were  bound  to  know  the  rules  (Rule  C, 
4  (i),  it  was  the  duty  of  the  examiners  to  ascertain  that 
they  did.  Further,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  training  schools  involved  to  the  necessity 
of  adequately  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  rules,  as 
required  by  Rule  C,  4  (i). 

Doctors  sent  for  in  Emergency  Cases. 
A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Buchan,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  St.  Helens,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  scheme 
adopted  by  the  local  supervising  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment of  medical  practitioners  sent  for  in  eases  of 
emergency  to  assist  midwives.  The  Board  decided  that 
Dr.  Buchan  be  thanked  for  the  care  and  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  compiling  the  scheme,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
lead  to  the  difficulty  being  similarly  dealt  with  in  other 
places.  A  letter  was  read  from  a  midwife  as  to  the  refusal 
of  a  parish  doctor  to  attend  when  sent  for  in  a  case  of 
emergency.  The  Board  decided  that  the  midwife  be 
informed  that  a  midwife  has  discharged  her  responsibility 
in  advising  that  medical  assistance  be  sent  for,  and  that 
when  the  patient  iB  unable  to  pay  a  doctor's  fee  she  should 
send  direct  to  the  District  Medical  Officer. 


jlatmi  attu  iltilttarg  ^ppnttttttrntts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Fleet  Surgeon  C.  W.  Buchanan-Hamilton  has  been  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-General,  July  27th. 
Appointed  Surgeon,  June  4th,  1878,  he  was  made  Staff  Surgeon  on 
June  4th,  1890,  and  Fleet  Surgeon,  July  15th,  1894.  He  served 
throughout  the  Egyptiau  war  in  1882  in  the  Beacon,  being  present  at 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  the  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
occupation  of  Port  Said,  Suez,  and  Ismailia,  the  surrender  of  the 
Aboukir,  Damietta,  and  Ghimileh  Forts,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war 
(medal  with  cla«p  and  Khedive's  bronze  star) ;  was  Surgeon  with  the 
Royal  Marine  Battalion  in  the  Soudan  expedition,  1881 ;  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  and  of  H.M.  Sphinx,  at  suakiu,  until  the  close  of 
the  campaign  (clasp) ;  Surgeon  of  Naval  Brigade  in  the  Burmese  war, 
1885,  and  attached  to  the  Burmah  Field  Force  in  the  advarice  to 
Upper  Burmah  and  in  the  Indian  Marine  ship  Tiyris,  and  was  at  the 
occupation  of  Maudalay  and  deposition  of  King  Thebaw  (medal  with 
clasp). 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
John  Menaey,  M.D.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  additional,  for 
three  months'  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  July  25th  ;  Sheldon  F. 
Dokley,  Surgeon,  to  the  Queen.  July  22nd  ;  Oswald  Mills,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Doneaal,  July  22nd  ;  Noel  H  Harhis,  Surgeon,  to  the  Defiance, 
July  22nd;  Robert  J.  MacKeown,  M.B.,  to  the  Thetis,  on  recom- 
misBioning,  August  1st;  Michael  J.  Laffan,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to 
Chatham  Hospital,  Julv  26th  ;  George  D  Walsh,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Wildfire,  additional,  to  be  lent  to  the  Speedwell,  July  26th. 

W.'  Drake,  civil  practitioner,  has  been  appointed  Surgeon  and 
Agent  at  Harwich,  July  25th;  and  C.  P.  Rdel,  to  be  Surgeon  and 
Agent  at  Southsea,  July  29th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  R  Woods,  M.D.,  retires  on  retired  pay, 
Julv  27th.  He  was  appointed  Burgeon,  July  31st  1880  :  Surgeon-Major, 
July  31st,  1892:  and  Lieutenant-  olouel,  July  31st,  1900  He  served 
with  the  British  Field  Hospital  during  the  Manipore  expedition  in 
18-11,  receiving  a  medal  with  clasp. 

Major  C  E.  P.  Fowler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  College,  has  heen  appointed  for  special  duty  at 
Gibraltar. 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  retirement  from  the  Service  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  M.  Morris, 
which  has  been  already  announced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
has  received  the  approval  of  the  King. 
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ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  R.  Brown,  1st  Kent  Regiment,  is 
granted  the  honorary  rank  of  Surgeon-Colonel,  July  1st. 

Thomas  J.  Fauldek  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Middlesex 
Regiment,  July  9th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  D   Robie.  M.B ,  Aberdeen  Companies,   Scottish  Com- 
mand, to  be  Captain,  June  12th. 


fital  J^iattstitSu 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8,067 
births  and  3,665  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  July  27th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns, 
which  had  been  12.5.  12.3,  and  12.4  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding 
weeks,  declined  last  week  to  11  9  per  1,000.  The  rates  in  the  several 
towns  ranged  from  1.2  in  Hornsey,  4.9  in  Northampton  5  0  in  East 
Ham.  5  8  in  Walthamstow,  6.0  in  Leytou.  and  6.2  in  West  Hartlepool, 
to  16.9  in  St.  Helens.  17  0  in  Sunderland  17.1  in  Bootle,  17  3  in  Walsall, 
18.4  in  Rochdale,  19.4  in  Hanley,  and  19.7  in  Great  Yarmouth.  In 
Lo  ndou  the  rate  of  mortality  was  12.1  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  11  9 
in  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the 
principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1  3  per  1,000  in  the  seventy- 
six  towns ;  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.4  per 
1,000,  while  among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  tiio  death- 
rates  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3.5  in 
Wigan,  3.6  in  Preston,  3  7  in  Grimsby,  in  Derby,  and  in  Gateshead,  4.3 
in  Walsall,  and  4  4  in  Cardiff  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1  2  in 
Blackburn,  1.7  in  Gateshead,  1.8  in  South  Shields,  2  7  iu  Walsall,  2  9  in 
Derby,  and  3.1  in  Cardiff;  scarlet  fever  of  1.5  in  Grimsby  ;  diphtheria 
of  1.2  iu  Wigan  ;  whooping-cough  of  1.1  in  St.  Helens  and  in  Cardiff, 
1.2  in  Gateshead,  1  4  iu  Ipswich,  1.8  in  Wigan  and  in  Preston,  2  0  in 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  2  2  in  Grimsby  ;  and  diarrhoea  of  1.1  in  Walsall 
and  in  Bolton,  1.2  in  Rhondda.  and  1.3  in  Devonport.  The  mortality 
from  "  fever  "  showed  no  marked  excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns, 
and  no  death  from  small-pox  was  registered  during  the  week.  The 
number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been 
3,193,  3,276,  and  3,386  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had 
further  risen  to  3  586  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  557  new  cases  were 
admittted  during  the  week,  against  504,  493,  and  569  in  the  three 
preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  July  27th,  926  births  and 
474  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13.7  and 
14.9  per  1,000  in  the  two  previous  weeks,  declined  again  last  week  to 
13.6  per  1,000,  but  was  1.7  per  1,000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rate  ranged  from  9  0  in  Perth  and  9  3  in 
Aberdeen  to  15.3  in  Paisley  and  15  8  in  Edinburgh.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.9  per  1,0G0,  the 
highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  235  deaths 
registered  in  Glasgow  included  4  which  were  referred  to  measles.  2  to 
scarlet  fever,  2  to  diphtheria,  13  to  whooping-cough,  4  to  diarrhoea, 
and  1  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Eight  fatal  cases  of  whooping- 
cough,  2  of  diarrhoea,  and  3  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were 
recorded  in  Edinburgh ;  3  of  whooping-cough  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in 
Dundee ;  and  2  of  whooping-cough  in  Paisley,  in  Leith,  and  in 
Greenock. 


KTarattms   att&  ^pprmtttmitts. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS  :  NORTH  LONSDALE  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BATH:  BAILBROOK  HOUSE.— Medical  Superintendent.  Salary, 
£450  per  annum. 

BIRMINGHAM:  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— House  Surgeon  and  Ob- 
stetric and  Ophthalmic  House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum. 

BRID3NORTH  AND  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BRIGHTON,  HOVE,  AND  PRESTON  DISPENSARY.— House-Sur- 
geon.   Salary,  £160  per  annum. 

CAIRO  :  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT.-Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £250  per  annum. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

DEVONPORT:  ROYAL  ALBERT  HOSPITAL.  -  Resident  Medical 
Officer.     Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

EDINBURGH:  CRAIGLOCKHART  POORHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL. 
—Medical  Officer.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £106  6s.  per  annum. 

EGYPTIAN  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION.— Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology.    Salary,  £E320  per  annum. 

EGYPTIAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT.— Sub-inspector  of 
Ophthalmic  Hospitals. 

ESSEX  AND  COLCHESTER  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Physieian.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

GREENWICH  :  DREADNOUGHT  HOSPITAL.— Pathologist.  Salary, 
£100  per  annum. 

HUDDERSFIELD  INFIRMARY.— Male  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100 
per  annum. 

HULL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.- Casualty  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£50  per  annum. 


LANCASTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.-House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100 
per  annum. 

LIVERPOOL  DISPENSARIES.— Assistant  Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

LIVERPOOL:  ROYAL  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL— Resident  Patho- 
logist and  Registrar.    Salary,  £100  per  annum 

MANCHESTER  :  AN  COATS  HOSPITAL.— Resident  House-Physician. 

MANCHESTER:  MONSALL  FEVER  HOSPITAL.— Fourth  Medical 
Assistant.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

NEWPORT  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Secretary  and 
Superintendent     Salary,  £200  per  annum. 

NORTHAMPTON  CORPORA! ION.  —  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Salaiy,  £400  per  annum. 

NORTHAMPTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. -Assistant House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £f0  per  annum. 

NORTH-EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Hackney,  N.E.— 
House-Physician.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

NORWICH :  NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HOSPITAL— House- 
Surgeon  (Male).    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

PAISLEY  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  Medical 
Officer.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVOJ'  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL. 
—House-Physician.    Salary,  £50. 

ROTHERHAM  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY.— Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  —  Demonstrator  of 
Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  HANTS  AND  SOUTHAMPTON  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Physician.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

SALFORD  ROYAL  HOSPITAL.— Junior  House-Surgeon.  Salary  at 
the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 

SOUTHPORT  INFIRMARY  —(1)  Resident  Senior  House-Surgeon  ; 
(2)  Junior  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon.  Salary,  £90  and  £70  per 
annum  respectively. 

STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY. -(1)  House-Surgeon.  (2)  Assistant  House 
and  Visiting  Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  and  £80  per  annum  respec- 
tively. 

TEIGNMOUTH  HOSPITAL.  —  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £70  per 
annum. 

WHITEHAVEN  AND  WEST  CUMBERLAND  INFIRMARY. —Resident 
House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 

ZANZIBAR  GOVERNMENT.— Bacteriologist.  Salary,  £300  per 
annum,  rising  to  £400. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON.  —  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Market  Harborough  (co. 
Leicester). 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Bennett,  T.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Glasg.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse  of 

the  Knaresborough  Union. 
Coates,  F.  A.,  MR  C  S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  District   and   Workhouse 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Whitchurch  Union. 
Collie,  R.   J.,  M.D.Aberd  ,  Medical  Referee  under  the  Workmen's 

Compensation  Act,  1906,  to  be  attached  to  County  Court  Circuit 

No.  43. 
Dickins,   S.   J.   O.,    M.D.Brux.,    M.R  C.S.,    L.R.C.P.Lond.,    District 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Cuckfiold  Union. 
Dbury,  A.  E.,  L.R.C.P.  andS.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Wells  Union. 
Flood,  F.  G ,  M.R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical   Officer  of  the 

Loughborough  Union. 
Fbith,  Walter  S.,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab.,   Honorary  Anaesthetist  to  the 

Prince  of  Wales's  General  Hospital,  Tottenham. 
Gutch,  J.,  M.A.Cantab.,  B  A„  M.D.,  B.C,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C  P  Lond 

Medical  Officer,  St.  John's  Home,  Ipswich  Union. 
Hawksley,  W.  L.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P  H.  (Liverpool),  Assistant  Medical 

Officer,   New  City  Hospital  for  Infectious  Disease,  Fazakerley, 

Liverpool. 
Kelly,  T.  Gordon,   B.A.,  M  D.Dub.,  D.P.H.Oxon.,  Medical  Referee 

under  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,    1906,    for   County  Court. 

Circuit  No.  20,  comprising  Leicester.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Market 

Harborough,  Market  Bosworth,  Hinckley,  and  Melton  Mowbray 

County  Courts. 
Larking,    Arthur   E.,    M.D.,    D.P.H.,   Medical    Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the  First  District  of  the  Buckingham  Union. 
Leighton,  T.  P.,   M.B.,  Ch.B.Vict,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Chorley  Union. 
McDougall,   J.  W.,    M.B.,    Ch.B.Glasg.,    L.S.A.,    Dietrict    Medical 

Officer,  Bolton  Union. 


Munbo,  J.    R.,  M.D.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Boston 

Union. 
Paul,  V.  G.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P  Lond.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  the  Harwich  District,  co.  Essex. 
Pearson,     Allan     Campbell,     M.B.,     B,C.Cantab.,      DP.H.Camb, 

M.R.C  S.Eng.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Deputy  Medical  Officer  in  Charge, 

H.M.  Prison,  Borstal. 
Prosser,  James  G.,  M  R.C.S.,    L  R  C.P.Lond.,    Certifying  Factory 

Surgeon  for  the  Penarth  District,  co.  Glamorgan. 
Roberts,  R  W.,  L.R.C.P.  andS.Edin..  Medical  Officer  to  the  Shipping 

Federation   at    Port    Talbot,    Workmen's    Compensation    Act. 

1907. 
Roberts,  P.  M.,  M.B ,  B.S  Lond.,  Junior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at 

the  Parish  of  Fulham  Infirmary. 
Rusby,  E.    L.    M.,    M.B.Loud ,   M.R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.Lond.,  District 

Medical  Officer,  Lambeth  Parish. 


Sutherland,   D.  P.,  M.B.,  B  S.Lond.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 

Workhouse,  Bolton  Union. 
Thomas,  J.  H„  L.R.C. P.Edin.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  District  and  Workhouse 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Market  Harborough  Union. 
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Town,  H.,  M.S.,  Ch. B.Vict.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Mansfield 

Union. 
Y/OUNG,  B.  M.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Cuckfield  Union. 


BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge/or  inserting  advertisements  ot  Births,  Marriages,  and  .'• 
Si.  ed.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 

Ecl'les.— On  July  29th,  at  124.  Harley  Street,  W.,  the  wife  of 
\V.  MeAdaiu  Eecles,  M.S.,  F  K.C.s  .  of  a  son. 

Spevcer.-Ou  Julv  24th.  at  5,  FerndaJe  Avenue,  Wallsend-on-Tyne, 
the  wife  of  (i.  Herbert  Spencer,  M  R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Kinnear— Atkins.— On  July  25th.  at  at.  John's  Church,  Aneell  Town, 
8.W.,  by  the  Kev  J.  Jenkins,  Forbes  Kinnear,  of  Royton  Hall, 
Royton.  Lancashire,  to  Kthel  Jessie,  fourth  daughter  ot  James 
Yeo  Atkins,  of  24,  Overton  Road,  S.W. 

McLaren— Everett  —  At   St.  Bride's  Episcopal  Church,  Kelvinside, 
Glasgow,    on    July  30th,    by  the    Rev.    C     Youughughes,   B  A., 
assisted  bvthe  Rev  ,i   Robinson,  B.A..  John  McLareu.  Gli 
to  Maud  Varlev  Everett,  L.  K.C  P.  and  S.Ed  ,  second  daue' 
R.  Lacey  Everett.  Es,,  .  M.  P.,  Rushmere,  near  Ipswich.    At  home, 
Rushmere.  during  August. 

Taylob-Wrenfobd— On  :uly27th,  at  Holy  Trinity,  Sloace  Street. 
by  the  Rev.  Hush  Wrenford,  a-sistant  pr'.?st,  St  Paul's,  Swindon, 
brother  oi  the  bride,  assisted  by  the  Rev  H  Gamble,  the  rector, 
Martin  BramJv  Ta\lcr,  M.R.C.S..  L.R.C.P..  of  Hemsworth,  York- 
shire, elder  son  of  W.  Bramly  Taylor,  J  P..  M  R  ■;.$  .MSA,  of 
Ti  e  Birches  Weybridge  Common,  Surrey  (late  of  Denmark 
Hill),  to  Mildred  May.  youngest  daughter  oi  the  late  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wrenford,  vicar,  of  Shaldon,  South  Devon. 


BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 


The  Major  Symptoms  of  Hysteria.     By  P.  Janet,  M.D.      1907.     New 

York :  The  Macmiilan  Company. 
Oxford  Medical  Publications.       London :  H.  Frowde,  and  Hodier 
aud  Stoughton.    1907 : 
Prostatic  Enlargement.    By  C.  S.  Wallace,  M.B.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S. 
Bacteriology.    By  L.  S.  Dudgeon,  MR  C  P.     !2s.  Sd. 
Diseases  of  the  Male  Generative  Organs.      By  E.  M.  Corner,  MA, 

M.D  ,  D.Sc,  M.C  .  F.R.C.S.    5s. 
A  Sv=tem  of  Medicine       Edited  by  William  Osier,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
assisted  by  Thomas  McCrae,  M.D  ,  F.R.C  P.Lond.     Vol.  I.    24s. 
Essentials  of   Milk    Hygiene.      By   C.   O.   Jenson.      Translated    by 
L.  Pearson.     Philadelphia  and  London:   J.  B.  Lippin 
7s.  6d. 
The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dermatology.    Bv  W.  A.  Pusey,  A.M., 
M.D.    London :  S.  Appleton.    1907.    25s. 


Die  Losung  des  Problems  der  Urzeugung  (Ai'chigouia,  Genei  atio- 
spontanea).    Von  M.  Kuckuck.    Leirz  ig  :  J.  A.  Barth.  1907.    M.3. 
Die  asthenische  Konstitutionskrankheit  (\sthenia  universalis  con- 
genita    Morbus  asthenicus).   Von  Prof.  Dr.  B.  Stiller.    Stuttgart: 
F.  Enke.    1907.    M  8. 
Healthy  Boyhood.    By  A.  Trewby,  M.A.    London :  Fenton  House, 

Hampstead  Heath.    Is  Sd 
Surgical  Instruments  in  Greek  and  Roman  Times.    Bv  J.  S.  Milne, 

I  .  M.P.Aberd.    Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     1907.    14s.  ■ 
The  City  of  Worcester  Official  Handbook.    Worcester :  The  Worcester 

Press.    1907.    6d. 
A  Textbook  nf  Practical  Therapeutics.    Bv  H.  A.  Hare,  M  D..  B.Sc. 
Twelfth  Edition.    London  :  H.  Kimpton  ;  Glasgow  :  A.  stenhouse, 
1907.    21s. 
London  :  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Company,  1907  : 
Modern  Drainage  Inspection  and  Sanitary  Surveys.    By  G.  J.  G. 

Jensen,  C.E     Second  edition.    2s.  6d 
Ventilation.  Heating,  and  Lighting.    By  W.  H.  Maxwell.  A.M. I. C.E. 
edition.    3s. 
The  Edinburgh   Medical  Journal.     Edited  by  A.   Thomson,    M.D., 
F  R  C  s  Ed  .   and  H.  Littlejohn,  M.B..  F.KC.S.Ed.    New  Series. 
Vol.  xxi.    Edinburgh  aud  London  :  Young  J.  Pentland.    190/. 
London  :  J.    and    A.   Churchill  ;   Berlin  :  Dr.   W.   Rothschild  ;  and 
Paris  :  Boyveau  and  Chevillet.    1907  : 
The    Medical  Translator.     Edited  by  P.   Blaschke.      1st  Part.    A 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Conversation.    English-berman.    4s 
Blaschke's  Dolmetscher  am   Krankenfette.     Abteilung  I.    Medi- 

zinisehes  Konversationbuch.    Deutseh-Euglisch.    4s. 
Blaschke's  Dolmetccher  am  Krankenbette.    Abteilung  II.    Medi- 
zinisches  Worterbuch  in  Deutscher,  fTanzosischer,  Englischer. 
8s. 
Klinische     Diagnostik     innerer     Krankheiten    mittels      bakterio- 
logischer,    cliemischer    und    mikroscopischer    Untersuchungs- 
metiiorlen.      Von  j.r    R.   v.    lacksch.     Sechste  Auflage.    Berlin 
and  Wien  :  Urbin  und  Sd.v.srzenberg     190i.    MIS. 
London  :  H.  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press.  The  World's  Classics. 
From  Is.  : 

CIX     The  Poems  of  G.  Herbert. 

CXXVIL    A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age.    Edited  by  R.  H.  Home. 
CXXXIV.      Aristophanes'    Four    Plays    Translated    into    English 
Verse.    By  J.  H  Frere. 
Bilharziosis.    By  F.    C    Madden.  M.D.,   F.R.C.S.    London  :  Cassell 

and  Co  ,  Limited.    1907.    3s.  6d. 
London  :  The  Health  Resorts  Association,  1907: 
Harwich   aud  Doverconrt,  Falmouth  aud   Skegness.     Edited  by 
G.  W.  May.    Free  en  application  to  Town  Clerk. 
Bristol :  J.  Wright  and  Co. ;  and  Loudon :  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Limited, 
1907: 


The   Clinical  Use  of  Prisms :  and  the  "ecentr'ng  of  Senses.    By 
E.  E.  M.-ddox,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Edin     Fifth  edition.    5s.  6d. 
International  Clinics :    A  Quarterly.     Edited  by  W.  T.    Longcope, 
M.D.      Vol.    ii.    Seventeenth     series.     1907.    Philadelphia    and 
London  :  J.  B.  Lippiucott  Co.    1907. 
Praktikum  der  gerichtlichen  Medizin.    Von  Dr.  H.  Marx.    Berlin  : 
A.  Hirschwald.    1907.    M.  3.60. 
*«*  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 


CALENDAR    O^      PHE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 

Meetings  to  be  Held. 

Date.                            Meetings  to  be  Held. 

AUGUST. 

AUGUST    (Continued!. 

3  SATURDAY... 

19  MONDAY      ... 

4  ^twfisn 

20  TUESDAY    ... 

6  MONDAY      ... 

21  WEDNESDAY 

8  TUESDAY    ... 

22  THURSDAY... 

7  WEDNESDAY  { 

Socth-Easterr  of 
New  Roos,  4. 50  p. 

Ireland  Bkakch, 
m. 

23  FRIDAY       ... 

24  SATURDAY... 

8  THURSDAY... 

9  FRIDAY 

25  £mt&sp 

10  SATURDAY... 

26  MONDAY     ... 

27  TUESDAY     ... 

11  #'.t!iaan 

28  WEDNESDAY 

12  MONDAY      ... 

29  THURSDAY... 

13  TUESDAY    ... 

30  FRIDAY 

14  WEDNESDAY 

31  SATURDAY  ... 

15  THURSDAY... 

SEPTEMBER. 

16  FRIDAY 

1  £tmti2B 

17  SATURDAY ... 

2  MONDAY      ... 

18  AtinttDti 

3  TUESDAY    ... 
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ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING. 

Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 

The  Toronto  Meeting. 
The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  two 
presentations  on  the  occasion  of  his  induction  were 
omitted,  and  those  who  remembered  the  great  &dat  with 
which  the  meeting  at  Toronto  went  off  would  think  it 
curious  that  they  should  have  omitted  two  most  popular 
representatives  from  that  place,  but  it  was  rather  the 
fault  of  the  representa'ives,  because  they  were  not  present 
to  be  presented.  He  welcomed  them  that  day,  and 
desired  to  say  how  pleased  they  were  to  see  Professor 
Irving  Cameron,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Dr.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  who  bad 
acted  as  Honorary  Secretary,  and  who  had  helped  so 
much  to  make  the  Toronto  meeting  so  pleasant. 

The  Address  in  Surgery. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Butlin  to  deliver  the 
address  in  surgery.  The  President  had  an  especial  pleasure 
In  welcoming  Mr.  Butlin  there,  because,  like  himself,  Mr. 
Butlin  was  an  old  Devonian. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Butlin's  address  was  published  in  the  Journal 
of  August  3rd,  p.  255. 

Professor  Irving  Cameron,  F.R.C.S.,  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks,  said  it  was  remarkable  that  as  a  humble  member 
of  the  Association  he  should  be  called  upon  to  move  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Bond  at  Leicester,  to  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  at  Toronto,  and  now  to  Mr.  Butlin  at 
Exeter  for  the  address  in  surgery.  He  could  only  explain 
it  by  the  fact  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  Canadian 
with  undue  favour.  In  selecting  autoinoculation  of  cancer 
as  the  topic  of  his  address  Mr.  Butlin  had  chosen  a  subject 
he  had  made  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  not  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  mover  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  discuss  the 
question  brought  forward,  and  it  would  be  impertinent  for 
him  to  do  so ;  but  he  craved  indulgence  to  make  a  few 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  address, 
because  he  wanted  to  put  on  record  his  own  experience 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Butlin's  view  of  autoinoculation  of 
cancer.  He  desired  to  refer  to  Dr.  Dauber's  cases  in 
order  to  lend  his  testimony  to  the  fact  that  carci- 
noma of  the  vulva  was  frequently  transferred  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  local  conditions  of  moisture  and  friction 
were  favourable  to  it.  Of  the  laryngeal  cases  he  knew 
little;  but  as  to  lip  cases,  which  were  admittedly  rare,  he 
thought  nearly  every  medical  man  would  agree  with  Mr. 
Butlin  as  to  the  possibility,  and  it  was  to  be  remembered 


that  the  opinion  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Hector  Cameron,  was 
given  20  years  ago.  The  explanation  which  Mr.  Butlin 
gave  of  the  rarity  of  such  cases  seemed  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  addition,  the  universal  care  exercised  by  operators  to 
prevent  the  inoculation  of  cancer  during  operations  was  a 
practical  proof  of  the  concurrence  of  surgeons  in  general 
with  Mr.  Butlin's  views.     He  accordingly  moved  : — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  Professor 
Henry  Trentham  Butlin,  F.R.C.S.,  D.C.L.,  for  his  able  and 
Interesting  address  on  autoinoculation  of  cancer  in 
surgery. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Domville  esteemed  it  a  very  great  privilege  to 
second  the  vote  of  thanks.  The  address  contained  a  clear 
and  eloquent  exposition  which  showed  most  careful  pre- 
paration, and  which  was  a  model  to  all.  Without  flattery, 
he  could  say  that  the  address  was  an  example  of  the  care- 
fulness of  the  truly  scientific  man,  who  did  not  "  rush  "  a 
theory  upon  his  profession  without  due  preparation,  but 
who  was  willing  to  take  small  things  here  and  small 
things  there,  and  was  content  to  build  his  theory  upon 
facts  before  he  put  the  result  before  his  professional 
brethren.  That  was  an  example  they  might  take  to  them- 
selves in  connexion  with  the  work  they  were  doing  all 
over  the  world ;  by  collating  and  noting  facts  with  the 
care  displayed  by  such  men  as  Mr.  H.  T.  Butlin,  they 
ought  to  amass  an  amount  of  material  which  would  cover 
the  demands  made  upon  reputations  such  as  his. 

The  President  then  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting, 
ani  it  was  carried  with  acclamation  amidst  loud  and  pro- 
longed applause. 

Mr.  Butlin,  in  reply,  expressed  his  thanks  to  so  many 
coming  that  afternoon  to  listen  to  a  very  dry  lecture  on 
cancer. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ANNUAL   REPRESENTATIVE   MEETING. 

Corrections. 
Lim  tenant-Colonel  Decimus  Curme  (Representative  of 
the  West  Dorset  Division)  desires  the  report  (Supplement, 
August  3rd,  p.  119)  of  his  remarks  on  the  amendment  of 
Article  XXVII,  proposed  by  the  Marylebone  Division,  to 
make  the  minimum  membership  of  a  constituency 
entitled  to  elect  a  Representative  100  in  place  of  50  to  be 
corrected  to  read  as  follows : 

He  had  analysed  the  returns,  and  the  alteration  would 
afl'ect  115  out  of  165  constituencies.  The  numbers  were  as 
follows  :  105  having  50  and  under  100  members,  10  having 
under  50  members,  50  having  100  members  and  over. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Medico- Political  Committee, 
published  at  p.  Ill  of  the  Supplement  of  August  3rd,  the 
Mount  Vernon  Hospital  was  referred  to  as  "  at  Ventnor." 
The  hospital  is  situated  at  Hampstead,  with  a  branch  at 
Northwood,  Middlesex. 

(173) 
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ANNUAL   DINNER. 

Thb  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  August  1st,  at  the  Royal  Public 
Rooms,  Exeter.  The  President  (Dr.  Davy),  who  occupied 
the  chair,  was  supported  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  (Dr.  Ransom  Pickard)  of 
Exeter,  Dr.  Reeve,  ex- President  (Toronto),  Sir  Philip 
Jones  (Sydney,  N.S.W.),  Professor  McCrae  (Baltimore), 
Dr.  Bonnefoy  (Paris),  Professor  Salomonson  (imsterdam), 
Inspector-General  Porter,  Professor  Ledua  (Nantes), 
Professor  Strassmann  (Berlin),  Professor  F.  Ziemann, 
Surgeon- Major  of  the  German  Navy ;  General  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  Chancellor  Edmonds, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Maury  Deas,  Professor  Landolt 
(Paris),  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Local  Executive. 

The  President  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  King,"  and 
also  that  of  "  The  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Other  Members  of  the  Royal  Family,"  which 
were  received  with  much  enthusiasm  and  with  musical 
honours. 

The  Imperial  Forces  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Andrew  Clark  proposed  this  toast,  remarking  that 
the  British  Medical  Association  had  recently  interested 
itself  considerably  in  questions  connected  with  the  medi- 
cal services  of  the  auxiliary  forces  and  the  new  territorial 
army. 

Inspector-General  Porter  and  General  Kirkpatriok 
responded. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  Clergy  of  all  Denominations- 
Dr.  Maury  Deas,  in  proposing  this  toast,  referred  to  the 
intimate  connexion  that  ought  to  exist  between  those  who 
had  the  care  of  the  souls  of  mankind  and  those  who  had 
the  care  of  their  bodies. 

The  Bishop  of  Crediton,  in  responding,  said  the 
warmest  thanks  were  due  to  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  for  the  kindness  they  invariably  showed  to 
those  members  of  the  clergy  who  were  not  well  off  in  any 
illness  which  might  overtake  them. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Exeter. 

Dr.  Reeve  said  that  the  Association  had  met  in  great 
centres  in  this  great  old  land,  but  in  no  place  had  it  met 
which  had  greater  Interest  for  the  student  of  history  than 
Exeter.  He  knew  that  those  members  of  the  Association 
who  had  attended  the  meeting  would  never  forget  the  great 
cordiality  of  the  welcome  extended  to  them  by  the  people 
of  Exeter  and  Devon. 

The  Mayor  responded,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
was  to  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  local  work  to 
know  that  their  efforts  had  been  so  much  appreciated. 

The  British  Medical  Association. 

This  toast  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Chancellor 
Edmonds.  He  said  no  more  agreeable  thing  could  have 
happened  than  that  he  sh(  uld  have  been  asked  to  propose 
this  toast  in  the  year  in  which  his  old  friend  Dr.  Davy 
was  the  President.  He  thought  there  should  be  no  rivalry 
between  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy.  Both 
professions  had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  that  great 
quality  which  bound  all  together,  namely,  sympathy. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  in  responding,  agreed  that  the 
two  professions  must  always  be  deeply  in  sympathy  in 
the  great  work  which  came  to  both  if  the  good  of 
humanity  was  to  be  carried  to  its  fullest  development. 
The  British  Medical  Association  had  several  objects  in 
view ;  one  was  the  advance  of  science,  another  was  the 
protection  of  particular  members,  and  the  third— and  the 
greatest  of  all — was  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of 
humanity ;  and  the  power  that  the  Association  had  in 
these  three  respects  was  almost  illimitable. 

The  President. 
Sir  John  Moore,  in  proposing  this  toast,  said  that  the 
success  of  such  a  meeting  as  the  Association  had  had  at 
Exeter  depended  very  largely  on  weeks  and  months  of 
work  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  local  executive  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  that  executive  it  was  most  necessary  to 
have  a  man  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  exercise,  not  only 
the  suaviter  in  mvdo.  but  the fortiter  in  re:  such  a  man  had 
been  found  in  Dr.  Davy.  From  first  to  last  their  President 
had  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  making  every  one 
feel  thoroughly  at  home.  He  (the  speaker)  thought  that  a 
great  part  of  the  success  of  this  really  magnificent  meeting 


of  the  British  Medical  Association  was  due  to  the  urbanity 
of  Dr.  Davy. 

The  toast  was  received  with  musical  honours,  and 
The  President,  in  returning  thanks,  said  there  was  no 
city  in  England  which  had  better  traditions  in  regard  to 
its  hospitality  than  Exeter.  The  proposer  of  the  toast 
had  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  success  of  such  a  meet- 
ing depended  on  the  President  of  the  Association,  but  in 
his  (the  speaker's)  opinion  it  depended  more  on  the  loyal 
support  that  was  given  to  the  President  by  the  profession, 
and  he  could  assure  the  members  that  although  the 
Association  might  have  Presidents  of  greater  eminence, 
and  better  known  throughout  the  world,  yet  no  President 
would  ever  have  more  loyal  support  than  he  had  had.  He 
then  proceeded  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of 
those  who  had  worked  with  him  to  make  the  meeting  a 
success,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  and  those  who 
had  worked  with  him  had  tried  to  do  their  best,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  meeting  would  be  a  memorable  one,  and 
that  the  members  had  learnt  what  the  traditional 
hospitality  of  Exeter  was. 

The  Guests. 
Dr.  Gordon  proposed  this  toast,  and  Professor  Landolt, 
in  responding,  said  that  a  foreigner  need  not  stay  long  in 
this  country  to  discover  the  reasons  that  had  made  it,  and 
still  made  it,  one  of  the  great  nations  ;  he  referred  to  the 
intelligence  and  energy  of  its  people,  the  great  sense  for 
order  and  common  sense  ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  these 
qualities,  there  was  still  another,  and  that  was  the  great 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  was  always  shown  to  a 
stranger.  He  could  assure  those  present  that  their  guests 
would  always  remember  the  happy  time  they  had  spent, 
and  they  desired  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  which  they  had  received  from  every 
one,  especially  from  the  esteemed  President  of  their  great 
Association. 


THE    POPULAR    LECTURE. 

The  lecture,  first  instituted  three  years  ago  as  some  kind 
of  acknowledgement  of  the  goodwill  shown  by  the  public 
at  large  towards  members  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion during  its  annual  meetings,  and  designed  also  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  scientific  medicine  among  laymen,  was 
deli  wed  this  year  at  Exeter  by  Sir  John  William  Moore, 
of  Dublin.  For  many  years  past  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  to  the  Registrar- General  of  Ireland  the 
meteorological  data  incidental  to  the  annual  return 
respecting  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  causes  of 
mortality  ;  and  in  this  lecture  he  turned  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  vital  statistics  and  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  and  theoretical  meteorology  to  most 
excellent  account. 

He  gave  his  address  the  title  of  Weather,  Climate,  and 
Health — and  with  the  help  of  material  which  most 
persons  would  have  regarded  as  of  a  most  unpromising 
character,  contrived  to  keep  the  mixed  and  large  audience 
which  had  collected,  in  spite  of  a  severe  storm  of  rain, 
thoroughly  interested  from  beginning  to  end.  In  effect 
the  lecture  was  a  limelight  demonstration  of  tables  show- 
ing the  incidence  of  disease  throughout  series  of  years, 
and  curves  of  prevalence  of  various  classes  of  illness 
during  different  periods  of  the  year,  the  leading  points 
of  each  diagram  being  briefly  described  and  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  practical  lessons  which  seemed 
to  be  suggested  by  each  table  in  its  turn.  The 
whole  demonstration  was  well  calculated  to  awaken 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  meteoro- 
logy, and  in  spite  of  the  brevity  with  which  each  point  was 
dealt,  should  enable  those  present  to  read  much  more  com- 
prehendingly  the  references  to  mortality,  and  the  extracts 
from  the  returns  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  the 
reports  of  the  Registrars  General  in  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  not  infrequently  appear  in 
newspapers. 

The  lecture  began  with  a  reference  to  the  general 
geological  and  geographical  circumstances  of  Exeter 
itself,  note  being  made  of  the  fact  that  in  1880  Mr. 
Thomas  Andrew  of  Exeter  had  read  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  (now  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Institute)  a  paper  showing  that  Exeter  occupies 
the  site  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Dr.  Gordon's  inves- 
tigations    as      to     the     direction    of      the     prevailing 
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winds  and  other  atmospheric  conditions  in  Devon- 
shire and  their  influence  on  the  distribution  of 
phthisis  were  also  mentioned.  An  account  was  then 
given  of  the  way  in  which  records  of  atmospheric 
conditions  are  obtained  and  kept  by  the  Meteorological 
Office,  and  of  the  general  fashion  In  which  weather  fore- 
casts are  made  at  the  present  date.  The  earliest  known 
attempt  at  keeping  a  weather  record  would  appear  to 
have  been  made  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
a  weather  journal  was  kept  for  some  years  at  Oxford  by  a 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  the  Rev.  William  Merle.  Our 
own  Meteorological  Office  was  not  founded  until  the  year 
1854,  and  it  was  noted  with  regret  that  the  Government 
still  treated  it  in  a  very  penurious  fashion.  It  only 
allowed  for  the  study  of  practical  meteorology  and  the 
compiling  of  records  a  paltry  sum  of  £70,000  a  year,  as 
compared  with  more  than  four  times  that  amount 
allowed  to  Its  corresponding  department  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Having  described  in  outline  the  science  of  meteorology, 
Sir  John  Moore  threw  on  the  screen  his  series  of  mortality 
diagrams.  Pneumonia  he  showed  had  greatly  increased 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  late  years,  while  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  seasonal  incidence  of  scarlet 
fever  in  New  York  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  difference 
being  probably  due  to  the  different  methods  of  house 
heating  adopted  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  habitual 
closeness  of  many  New  York  dwellings.  A  further 
interesting  point  brought  out  was  the  fact  that  the  period 
of  the  greatest  mortality  from  phthisis  was  not  the 
inclement  periods  of  the  year,  winter  and  spring,  but 
midsummer.  In  connexion  with  the  latter  period, 
consolation  for  wet  summers  and  excessive  rain- 
fall at  that  period  of  the  year  was  drawn  in 
the  shape  of  the  great  saving  to  the  nation  of 
infant  lives ;  this  was  shown  to  result  when  the 
summer  was  so  wet  and  cold  that  the  surface  layers  of  the 
earth  never  reached  Ballard's  critical  temperature — that 
temperature  which  seems  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  full  activity  of  the  organisms  productive  of  the 
summer  diarrhoea  of  infants.  The  lecturer  expressed  an 
opinion  that  climate  per  se  played  but  a  very  small  part 
in  the  incidence  of  that  disease,  which  had  been  so 
aptly  named  "  the  white  plague."  The  comparatively 
greater  prevalence  of  phthisis  throughout  the  western  parts 
of  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  urban  districts  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  was  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these 
towns,  with  their  slums  and  old  tenement  houses,  reeked 
with  the  Infection  of  tuberculosis.  Sunlight,  he  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  air,  was  a  strong  bactericide,  and  it  was 
omission  to  recognize  this  fact  that  led  to  the  imposition 
of  such  a  short-sighted,  foolish  tax  as  that  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  placed  on  windows ;  it  led  to 
the  blocking  up  of  many  existing  windows,  and  to 
the  custom  of  building  houses  with  as  few  and  small 
windows  as  possible ;  instances  of  such  architecture 
conld  still  be  found  in  most  old  towns.  As  proof  of 
the  severity  of  this  tax,  he  showed  an  actual  bill  of  ancient 
date,  presented  by  a  collector  of  the  King's  taxes.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  demonstration  was  a  series  of 
lantern  pictures,  illustrating  effects  of  the  seasons  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  these  were  included  a 
certain  number  showing  what  very  different  atmospheric 
conditions  may  prevail  simultaneously  from  above 
downwards  in  any  given  section  of  the  atmospheric 
covering  of  the  globe. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Russell  Coombe, 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  which  was  passed  by  acclamation  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Sir  John  Moore  in  a  few  simple  phrases. 


PATHOLOGICAL   MUSEUM. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  1907 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  the  Pathological  Museum, 
which  found  a  place  in  the  Barnfield  Hall,  Exeter.  Here 
the  energetic  Secretaries,  Drs.  Solly  and  Hawker,  had 
arranged  a  most  varied  and  instructive  collection  of 
specimens  that  had  arrived  in  response  to  the  appeals  of 
the  Museum  Committee,  and  warm  congratulations  are 
due  to  them  for  the  results  of  their  industry,  as  well  as 
thanks  to  those  who  by  sending  specimens  made  that 
industry  profitable.  Special  attention  was  this  year  paid 
to  diseases  of  the  breast,  nervous  system,  liver  and  gall 


bladder,  tropical  medicine,  cancer  research,  fractures 
near  joints,  and  dislocations.  The  first  of  these 
departments,  was  most  exhaustively  treated,  and  a  large 
contribution  from  St.  Bartholomew's  included  three  fine 
examples  of  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple,  besides  all 
varieties  of  inflammation  and  tumour  formation.  The 
Cancer  Hospital  and  Cambridge  University  were  also 
represented  in  this  section,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Shaw,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Hospital,  exhibited  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  microscopical  preparations  of  breast  diseaees, 
while  Dr.  Bayon,  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  showed  a  series 
of  specimens  purporting  to  prove  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  nipple  is  the  starting  point  of  the  growth. 

In  the  section  of  nervous  d)s>  ases,  which  included 
valuable  specimens  from  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Grainger 
Stewart,  of  the  National  Hospital,  there  were  most 
striking  specimens  mounted  In  gelatine  by  Dr.  Miller, 
of  the  London  Hospital,  several  beautiful  examples 
of  epidemic  cerebro  spinal  meningitis  sent  by  Professor 
Muir  from  Glasgow  and  Professor  Symmers  (Belfast), 
a  specimen  of  multiple  aneurysms  of  the  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  life-like  pictures  of  gummatous 
syphilitic  meningitis,  as  well  as  a  series  of  lantern  slides 
by  Dr.  Michell  Clarke  showing  degenerations  in  the  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  cord  in  pernicious  anaemia.  To  the 
liver  specimens  Dr.  Carey  Coombs  (Bristol)  had  added 
some  of  acute  diffuse  hepatitis ;  Professor  Mulr  several 
infarcts  due  to  portal  thrombosis  and  cirrhosis  with 
primary  cancer,  specimens  of  this  latter  also  coming  from 
St.  George's  Hospital ;  Dr.  Spilsbury  (St.  Mary's) 
specimens  of  obstructive  biliary  cirrhosis ;  and  Dr. 
Langmead  a  series  showing  fatty  degeneration  from  cases 
of  cyclical  vomiting,  some  of  which  were  complicated  by 
chloroform  poisoning. 

Professor  Wright  (Manchester)  and  Mr.  Moynihan 
(Leeds)  contributed  largely  to  an  extensive  collection  of 
diseases  of  the  gall  bladder  and  bile  ducts,  and  here  as 
elsewhere  the  value  of  the  specimens  was  enhanced  by 
the  clinical  data  given  in  the  catalogue. 

The  specimens  illustrating  cancer  research  were  of 
intense  interest.  Dr.  Bashford (Imperial  Cancer  Research) 
exhibited  a  series  of  mice  in  whom  various  tumours  had 
been  transplanted,  including  squamous-celled  growths 
with  keratin ization  and  typical  cell  nests ;  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Rowntree  (Middlesex)  showed  many  tumours 
(mounted)  by  his  new  and  successful  method  in  liquid 
paraffin.  But  the  most  convincing  specimens  were 
Professor  Ehrlich's  beautiful  microscopical  sections  of 
experimental  tumours,  including  sarcomata  and  a  chon- 
droma, that  had  been  nine  times  transplanted  and 
still  remained  typically  chondromatous  ;  all  of  them 
were  indistinguishable  from  tumours  found  in  man. 
In  the  Section  of  Tropical  Medicine  were  many 
coloured  illustrations  of  Lei shman- Donovan  bodies,  and 
of  amoebic  dysentery  by  Major  Donovan,  I.  M.S., 
a  collection  of  biting  flies  by  F.  Theobald,  M.A.,  and  a 
series  of  cultures  of  dysentery,  typhoid,  and  the  allied 
bacilli  from  South  Africa  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Birt, 
RA.M.C. 

Professor  Fergusson  (Egypt)  showed  many  typical 
examples  of  bilharziosis  of  the  genito-urinary  and 
alimentary  tract  in  its  various  stages.  The  microscopical 
specimens  in  this  section  attracted  much  attention,  and 
included  various  trypanosomata  exhibited  in  a  most 
effective  manner  by  Plimmer  and  others,  the  different 
stages  of  development  of  the  malarial  plasmodia  by  Drs. 
Cropper  and  Stephens,  and  one  saw  there  the  rare  con- 
ditions of  full  spores  and  flagellation. 

Although  special  attention  had  been  directed  to  these 
sections,  other  systems  were  not  neglected.  The  circu- 
latory system  included  a  number  of  aneurysms  from 
Haslar  (Fleet  Surgeon  Bassett-  Smith)  and  a  series  of 
lantern  slides  of  coloured  photomicrographs  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Melland  (Manchester)  of  the  blood  in  pernicious  anaemia. 
Specimens  of  secondary  melanotic  cancer  of  the 
suprarenal  and  of  acute  glanderous  abscesses  In  the 
testicle  sent  by  Dr.  Spilsbury,  and  some  sheep 
skulls  showing  the  influence  of  castration,  by  Messrs. 
Shattock  and  Seligmann,  were  very  striking.  To  the 
Gynaecological  Section  the  London  Hospital  contributed 
largely.  Syncytioma  was  well  represented  in  females, 
including  one  from  Dr.  Solly,  but  unfortunately  no 
example  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  males  was  forth- 
coming. Mrs.  Scharlieb  contributed  many  uterine  growths 
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under  the  designation  endothelioma ;  and  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Lockyer  a  series  exhibiting  "vTertheim's  abdominal  hyste- 
rectomy ;  whilst  Professor  Strassmann  (Berlin)  showed  a 
comprehensive  series  of  fibroids  under  various  conditions 
of  Inflammation  and  degeneration,  some  that  had  been 
enucleated  with  favourable  results,  and  a  striking  series 
of  large  "  watch-glass  preparations  "  measuring  some  9  in. 
in  diameter,  which  demonstrated  a  successful  method  of 
preparing  specimens. 

From  Cambridge  there  came  a  collection  of  joints 
macerated  to  show  the  effects  of  osteo-arthritis,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  hypertrophic  variety  of  Charcot's  knee- 
joint  from  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  which 
institution  was  In  fact  represented  in  almost  every  section 
by  specimens  comparing  favourably  with  those  from 
the  larger  teaching  centres. 

The  Dental  Section  was  well  supplied  with  teeth,  models, 
and  specimens  illustrating  comparative  dental  patho- 
logy, and  Mr.  Kenneth  Goadby  contributed  lantern  slides 
of  the  mouth  flora,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Surgery 
Section  wa3  unduly  encroached  upon  by  such  things 
as  tumours  of  the  jaws  and  tongue.  The  Royal  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hospital  was  responsible  for  an  example  of 
multiple  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the  Cambridge 
University  for  a  collection  of  appendices  prettily  mounted. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  also  Dr.  Bolton's  specimens  of 
experimental  gastric  ulcer.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  each  exhibitor  his  due,  but  we  must  mention  the 
effective  microscopical  demonstration,  including,  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned,  Negri's  corpuscles  from 
a  rabbit  with  hydrophobia  (Dr.  Bayon),  and  Dr.  McLennan 
and  others'  slides  of  spirochaetes.  And  here  we  must 
comment  on  the  kind  loan  of  a  large  number  of  micro- 
scopes with  several  new  improvements — for  example,  a 
pointer  eyepiece,  and  an  automatically  disengaging  fine 
adjustment,  by  Messrs.  Zeitz,  who  also  sent  at  their  own 
expense  a  competent  operator  to  superintend  the  working. 
Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fine  show  of  .r-ray  photographs  and 
the  dermatological  pictures  (by  the  three-colour  process)  of 
Dr.  Phineas  Abraham. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  comprehen- 
sive character  of  the  exhibition,  including  as  it  did  maero- 
ecopical  and  microscopical  specimens  and  illustrations  and 
examples  of  all  the  methods  of  mounting  specimens, 
together  with  lecture  demonstrations  by  Drs.  Mott  and 
Bashford,  rendered  it  a  great  success. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Solly  and  Hawker,  who  sacrificed 
their  whole  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors,  and  were 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  demonstrate  the  exhibits. 
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APPLIANCES. 

[First  Notice.] 
As  usual  at  the  Annual  Meeting  there  was  an  exhibition 
at  which  members  of  the  Association  had  an  opportunity 
of  personally  inspecting  many  of  the  new  developments 
due  to  the  ingenuity  of  instrument  makers,  drug  manu- 
facturers, and  specialists  in  articles  of  food.  Together 
they  made  a  most  attractive  and  time-absorbing  show, 
and  those  who  exhibited  must  be  congratulated  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  articles  were  displayed 
and  the  ability  with  which  their  precise  use  and  claims 
were  explained  to  visiting  members.  An  account  of  some 
of  the  exhibits  which  attracted  more  particular  attention 
follows. 

[kstrumbnts  and  Appliances. 
The  A.ia\  Sanitary  COMPANY  (22,  Ely  Place,  Holborn). 
The  exhibit  ol  this  firm  consisted  of  various  basins  and 
sink8,all  fitted  with  the  firm'spatent.  A  basin  so  arranged 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  (Fig.  1).  The  inven- 
tion of  the  firm  is  represented  by  the  dark  patch  in  the 
centre:  this  is  a  shutter  which  can  be  made  of  metal,  of 
or  of  sterilizable  vulcanite.  When  let  down  it 
keeps  the  water  in  the  basin;  when  raised  it  gives  the 
contents  of  the  basin  rapid  and  noiseless  outlet.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  all— when  the  shutter  is  raised, 
the  out  and  overflow  passages  arc  not  only  in  full  view, 


but  are  thoroughly  and  immediately  accessible,  so  that 
they  can  be  cleansed  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  One 
merit  of  the  contrivance  is  its  extreme  simplicity  :  it  adds 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  construction,  with  the  result  that 
basins  and  the  like  so  fitted  are  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
those  of  ordinary  construction.     Another  is  that  it  really 


does  what  it  pretends  to  do — namely,  enables  basins, 
sinks,  and  wastes  to  be  kep1.  in  a  state  of  high  and,  if 
necessary,  even  surgical  cleanliness.  There  are  many 
circumstances  in  hospitals,  in  operating  theatres,  in 
isolation  wards,  in  hotels,  in  bedrooms,  and  in  private 
houses,  where  such  facilities  are  of  great  value,  so  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  contrivance  will  shortly  become  a 
familiar  object,  for  it  is  at  once  simple,  clever,  and  useful. 
Allen  and  Hanburys  (48,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish 
Square). — The  exhibit  of  this  firm  of  instrument  makers 
was  a  very  large  one,  filling  three  stands,  and  containing 
such  a  large  variety  of  instruments  and  appliances  that  an 
adequate  description  of  them  is  impossible.  The  hospital 
furniture,  made  by  the  firm  in  phosphor  bronze,  German 
silver,  and  white  enamelled  steel,  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  be  passed  over.  So,  too,  perhaps,  are  the  ex- 
cellent instruments  for  cleft  palate  operations,  designed 
by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Lane  and  Mr.  James  Berry  and  others ; 


Fig.  2. 

but  amongst  the  retractors  for  general  work  shown  there 
seemed  some  new  models,  while  the  smaller  useful 
appliances  exhibited  Included  some  Japanese  Icebags, 
which  present  certain  advantages  over  indiarubber  articles 
of  the  same  character.  They  are  neat,  and,  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  seem  likely  to  be  durable.  A  new  material 
for  bandages  and  compresses  of  French  origin  was 
also     shown     under    the    name     of    "  Tetra.''      It     is 


Fig.  3. 


soft  and  absorbent,  and  as  it  can  be  washed,  re- 
sterilized,  and  used  a  great  many  times  it  should 
be  found  economical.  Among  the  smaller  instru- 
ments Schoemaker's  Patent  Artery  Forceps  certainly 
deserve  note.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
annexed  (Fig.  2),  it  is  a  contrivance  for  simultaneously 
picking  up  an  artery  and  pntting'a  ligature  in  place  ready  to 
tie.  It  is  an  ingenious,  well-made  instrument,  which 
should  certainly  be  found  useful  under  many  circum- 
stances. Another  attractive  instrument  (Fig.  3)  was  an  ex- 
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ceedingly  well-made  hypodermic  syringe  in  a  small  ease 
attachable  to  a  watch  chain.  It  is  entirely  of  metal  and  un- 
breakable, the  plunger  being  well  ground,  and  acting  imme- 
diately and  efficiently.  Six  needles  are  supplied  with  the 
syringe  in  a  small  glass  tube  which  fits  into  the  interior  ; 
getting  them  in  the  place  is  very  easy,  and  they  are  so  cheap 
that  they  can  be  thrown  away  and  a  new  supply  obtained 
whenever  desired.  This  instrument  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  hypodermics  we  have  seen.  Another  form  of 
syringe  shown  was  the  one  devised  by  Major  Porter  for  the 
iojection  of  eucaine;  it  is  well  made  throughout  and 
seemed  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  A  full  account  of 
its  design  was  given  in  a  recent  issue. 

Thomas  Hawksley  (337,  Oxford  Street,  London).  The 
exhibit  of  this  surgical  and  physiological  instrument 
maker  was  on  this  occasion  practically  given  up  to  instru- 
ments intended  to  aid  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
blood  and  of  its  containing  vessels,  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  they  were  all  extremely  well  made.  Sphygmo- 
manometers were  shown  in  six  different  forms,  sphygmo- 
dynamometers  in  three,  while  the  number  of  haemoglobino- 
meters  was  six  also,  among  the  latter  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  standard  instrument  being  Haldane's 
modification  of  the  original  instrument,  made  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  William  Gowers.  Of  the  haemocytometers 
known  four  varieties  were  shown,  all  of  them  having 
squares  equally  divided  to  facilitate  counting.  In  regard 
to  the  latter  fatiguing  process,  those  who  make  a  constant 
practice  of  blood  examination  work  are  likely  to  welcome 
two  mechanical  counters  that  were  to  be  seen.  Two  instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  coagulating  power  of  the  blood 
also  attracted  attention  ;  one  of  these,  made  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  A.  E.  Wright,  measures  the  clotting  power 
by  means  of  a  series  of  tubes  containing  blood  at  a  known 
temperature,  the  time  required  for  clotting  being  of  course 
noted.  In  the  other  instrument,  suggested  by  Brodie,  the 
clotting  process  is  watched  with  a  microscope.  Last  year, 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Toronto,  the  importance  of  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood  received  a  good  deal  of  notice,  and 
this  made  the  viscometer  made  on  the  pattern  of  Messrs. 
Denning  and  Watson  of  additional  interest.  With  this 
instrument  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  viscosity  of  the 
blood  in  any  given  patient  by  means  of  only  one  drop  of 
that  fluid.  Another  instrument  shown,  which  was  first 
alluded  to  in  these  columns  as  recently  as  last  April,  is 
the  calcimeter,  the  object  of  which,  as  indicated  by  the 
title,  is  a  determination  of  the  lime  contents  of  the  blood, 
a  subject  to  which  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years.  In  the  paper  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  and  in  which  Mr.  Hawksley's  instrument 
was  figured,  Dr.  Blair  Bell  gave  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  precise  amount  of  lime  contained  in  the 
blood  has  a  large  bearing  on  the  development 
and  course  of  a  number  of  ill-understood  diseases. 
Gibson's  Clinical  Polygraph,  which  demonstrates  the 
movements  of  various  organs,  such  as  the  heart-apex  beat 
and  the  pulsations  to  be  perceived  in  the  liver,  jugular 
vein,  and  elsewhere,  was  also  shown.  Finally  should  be 
mentioned  Antiphones,  an  appliance  of  another  class. 
Formed  of  clay  and  wool,  they  should  in  these  days  of 
banging  motors  and  universal  noise  be  found  useful  as 
sound  deadeners  by  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  than 
those  for  whom  they  were  originally  introduced — namely, 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  use 
during  big-gun  practice. 

Mayer  and  Meltzer  (71,  Great  Portland  Street,  London). 
From  the  large  exhibit  of  this  firm  of  instrument  makers 
we  picked  out  for  special  examination  the  two  instru- 
ments here  illustrated.  One  of  these  (Fig.  4)  is  a  syringe 
made  entirely  of  hardened  glass  and  rubber,  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  boiled  and  rendered  thoroughly  sterile  after 
use.  The  basin  end  of  the  syringe  terminates,  moreover, 
In  a  suction  pad,  so  that  only  one  hand  is  required  to  use 
the  syringe  effectively,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  appara- 
tus jumping  out  of  the  basin  and  air  being  sucked  in. 
Another  good  feature  of  the  syringe  is  that  the  nozzles, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  various  shapes,  are  so  con- 
structed that  no  discharge  can  be  drawn  through  them 
into  the  bulb  of  the  syringe.  This  is  a  strong  point  in 
its  favour,  because  the  interior  of  ordinary  syringes  of  the 
Higginson  variety  are  all  liable  to  become  foul.  The 
syringe  may  be  regarded  as  in  all  respects  excellent.  The 
other  illustration  (Fig.  5)  shows  an  ear-massage  instru- 
ment, a  hand-driven   and  substantially-made  appliance 


of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind.  The  metallic  piston 
is  accurately  ground,  and  the  stroke  can  be  adjusted  so 
as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case  under  treatment ; 
even    when    hand-driven,    as    many   as    2,000    strokes   a 


Fig.  4. 
minute  can  be  given.  It  is  often  desirable  to  put  ear- 
massage  instruments  into  the  hands  of  patients,  and  for 
this  purpose  this  machine  seems  thoroughly  well 
suited.  A  similar  instrument,  arranged  to  be  driven  by 
an  electric  motor  and  for  tin  use  of  the  surgeon  himself, 
is  also  made  by  the  firm.     Another  attractive  instrument 
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Fig.  5. 

shown  was  a  hand  motor,  designed  by  Mr.  MacLay,  of 
Wallsend,  for  use  either  in  mastoid  operations  or  for 
drilling  long  bones,  or  for  trepanning.  It  goes  easily  into 
an  ordinary  bag,  has  an  aseptic  cable  and  handpiece,  can 
be  fixed  to  any  table  and  got  into  working  order  in  a  very 
few  moments.  Some  good  lamps,  known  as  the  University 
electric  examination  lamps,  and  a  number  of  new  nasal 
surgery  instruments  were  also  on  view. 

The  Medical  Supply  Association  (228  and  230,  Gray's 
Ion  Road). — This  firm  showed  three  classes  of  exhibits- 


Fig.  6. 
namely  (1)  surgical  instruments  and  hospital  furniture  of 
British  manufacture ;  (2)  surgical  instruments  and  hos- 
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pital  furniture  of  Frpnch  manufacture  ;  (3) ..-ray  apparatus 
manufactured  by  Gaiffe  of  Paris.  Exhibits  (1)  and  (2) 
comprised  (Fig.  6)  an  operating  table,  on  which  all  the 
positions  for  abdominal,  general,  and  special  surgery  can 
be  obtained  by  a  single  movement  by  any  one  standing  at 
one  end  of  the  table.  The  pressure  of  one  finger  is  then 
sufficient  to  lock  the  table  in  any  required  position.  More- 
over, the  upper  part  of  the  table  could  easily  be  removed 
and  used  as  a  stretcher  to  carry  the  patient  to  and  from 
the  operating  room.  The  whole  appliance  could  be  packed  up 
and  carried  in  a  basket.  Another  exhibit  was  Dr.  Langley's 
improved  binaural  stethoscope  with  a  single  tube,  of  which 


Fig.  7. 
an  illustration  is  here  given  (Fig.  7).  The  "Grevillite" 
antiseptic  local  anaesthetic  was  also  shown.  It  is 
believed  by  many  persons  to  be  very  safe  to  use 
and  thoroughly  effective.  Another  interesting  appa- 
ratus was  the  "  Greville "  faradic  battery,  which  it 
is  considered  gives  the  practitioner  a  much  greater 
range  of  adjustment  of  the  interruptions  than  can  be 
obtained  otherwise.  For  those  int«ested  in  ambulance 
work  there  was  to  be  seen  Weber's  folding  and  dividable 
stretcher,  as  used  by  the  Swiss  army.  This  stretcher 
can  be  divided  in  halves  and  folded  up,  each  half  weighing 
10  lb.  Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  .r-ray  exhibit  of  the 
firm,  which  included  the  Gaiffe  mercury  jet  interrupters 
for  continuous  alternating  currents  and  a  new  apparatus 
for  regulating  .r-ray  tubes  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
reverse  currents. 

W.  Watson  and  Sons,  313,  High  Holborn.  Apparatus 
connected  with  electro-therapeutics  and  microscope 
stands  were  the  special  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  this 
firm.  As  for  the  microscope  stands,  these  as  made  by 
this  fir  m  have  for  many  years  past  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  in  respect  of  them  it  is  superfluous  to  say  any- 
thing more  than  that  those  shown  were,  applicable  to  all 
forms  of  microscope  work,  and  that  they  embodied  most 
of  the  modifications  of  structure  which  have  been  found 
to  be  of  real  utility.  What,  perhaps,  were  the  principal 
exhibits  of  the  firm  on  this  occasion  have  been  described 
with  approval  in  these  columns  quite  recently.  One  of 
these  is  an  Intensified  Induction  Coil  which  has  been 
manufactured  with  the  idea  that  for  various  reasons  ex- 
posures during  skiagraphy  should  be  as  short  as  can  be 
contrived.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  skiagraphy  is  now 
applied  to  moving  organs,  the  chance  of  producing  der- 
matitis when  exposures  have  to  be  frequently  repeated, 
and  on  each  occasion  for  a  long  period,  has  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  idea,  therefore,  has  been  to  construct  a  coil 
in  which  not  a  long  spark,  but  capability  of  standing  a 
heavy  primary  current  and  a  secondary  current  of  very 
large  capacity,  is  the  object  in  view.  In  illustration  of 
what  the  coil  could  do,  and  of  its  penetration,  a  number 
of  excellent  skiagraphs  were  shown,  all  taken  with  ex- 
posures of  from  two  to  five  seconds  only.  The  second 
instrument  mentioned  was  one  shown  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  foregoing;  it  is  a  Moto-magnetic 
Interruptor  which  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  existing 
instruments  of  the  type;  the  dl-electric  used  is  either 
ordinary  coal  gas  or  hydrogen,  ami  if  the  latter  be  used 
there  is  no  deposit  of  carbon,  and  cleansing  of  the  mercury 
is  superfluous.  Its  speed  can  be  varied  at  will,  and  this, 
together  with  its  simplicity  of  adjustment  and  the  noiseless 
working  of  the  motor,  are  admirable  features. 

Foods  and  Beverages. 
Callard  and  Co.  (74,  Regent  Street).  This  firm  has 
long  had  a  reputation  for  its  skill  in  the  preparation  of 
food  free  from  starch  and  sugar,  and  its  exhibit  supplied 
ample  evidence  of  the  attractive  forms  in  which  such 
food  can  now  be  obtained.  The  assortment  comprised 
various  forms  of  bread,  biscuits,  cakes,  and  flour  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  such  food  adjuvants  as  sugar-free 
jam,  chocolate,  and  beverages.  A  recent  addition  is  a  bread 
named  Prolacto,  which  is  prepared  from  milk  proteids 
and  vegetable  albumen.  Special  mention,  too,  should  be 
made  of  casoid  biscuits,  which  seem  to  us  a  particularly 
successful   effort.    They  are,  as  Btated   by  the  manufac- 


turers, entirely  free  from  sugar  and  starch,  but  in  no  way 
reveal  this  fact  either  in  appearance  or  in  taste.  They 
look  very  much  like  the  wholemeal  biscuits  which  are 
commonly  served  with  cheese,  and  have  a  clean  sapid 
flavour  which  is  distinctly  attractive. 

Cadbury  Brotheus.  Limited  (Bournville,  Birmingham). 
The  preparations  of  this  firm  have  received  high  praise 
in  the  medical  press  so  often  that  little  that  is  new  can 
be  said  about  them.  It  is  indubitable  that  the  flavour  of 
its  chocolate  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  Bournville  being 
one  of  the  first  garden  cities  to  come  into  existence,  it  is 
prepared  under  ideal  conditions  as  regards  cleanliness  and 
purity  in  all  processes  of  manufacture.  A  comparatively 
new  product  is  the  Dairy-maid  chocolate,  which  contains 
a  good  deal  of  milk  in  its  composition,  and  should  be 
useful  in  the  dietary  of  children,  invalids,  and  others. 
The  cocoa  essence  prepared  by  the  firm  is  guaranteed  to 
be  absolutely  pure,  and  is  certainly  of  delicious  flavour  ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  should  provide  an  attractive 
liquid  food  of  high  value  in  many  conditions  of  health 
and  disease. 

Books. 

W.  B.  Saunders  Company  (Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden.)  This  firm  of  publishers,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  European  and  American  medical  men  into 
touch,  had  upon  view  a  representative  assortment  of  the 
volumes  associated  with  its  name.  Prominent  amongst 
these  was  Keen's  Surgery,  a  publication  of  which  the  first 
two  volumes  appeared  early  this  year,  while  the  remaining 
three,  it  is  understood,  are  already  in  the  press.  The 
work  is  being  brought  out  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  contributors  are 
drawn  from  among  the  leading  surgeons  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Eich  chapter  practically  represents  a  monograph 
on  some  particular  subject  by  a  recognized  authority,  and 
to  each  an  extensive  bibliography  is  attached.  Hence  the 
monographs  are  as  useful  to  research  students  as  to  those 
who  merely  wish  to  acquire  the  latest  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  concerning  each  subject  treated. 
Another  notable  publication  on  view  was  Kelly  and 
Noble's  Gynaecology  and  Abdominal  Surgery.  It  is  published 
in  two  volumes,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  yet  made  in  connexion  with  these  two  subjects. 
A  special  eflort  seems  to  have  been  made  in  connexion 
with  the  illustrations.  Over  600  in  number,  they  show 
artistic  skill  of  the  highest  order.  The  firm  also  showed 
a  complete  set  of  its  well-known  medical  atlases ;  among 
them  we  noted  two  new  volumes,  one  dealing  with 
dentistry  and  the  other  with  diseases  of  children.  Other 
volumes  on  the  same  stand  were  a  second  edition  of 
Moynihan's  Abdominal  Operations,  and  a  translation  of 
Sahli's  Diagnostic  Methods ;  the  latter  being  a  reference 
work  of  great  value. 

Miscellaneous. 

Jeyes'  Sanitary  Compounds  Company  (64,  Cannon 
Street,  London).  The  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  this  firm 
was  Cyllin  in  various  forms.  It  is  a  drug  which  the  com- 
pany, acting,  It  is  said,  on  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton  in  one  of  his  Croonian  lectures,  succeeded 
in  producing  some  few  years  ago,  and  it  has  since  become 
well  known.  It  is  believed  by  the  manufacturers  to 
combine  a  maximum  of  efficiency  as  a  bactericide  with  a 
minimum  of  causticity  and  toxicity  to  the  higher  forms  of 
life,  and  is,  therefore,  described  as  a  non-toxic  bactericide. 
It  has  been  tested  with  various  micro-organisms  by  a 
number  of  well-re30gnlzed  authorities,  such  as  Simpson, 
Hewlett,  Klein,  and  Firth,  who  have  shown  that  it  has  a 
coefficient  of  from  10  to  30,  as  compared  with  pure 
carbolic  acid.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  prepared  for 
medical  and  surgical  me,  Cyllin  medical,  it  has  a  co- 
efficient with  a  culture  of  Bacillus  typhi  of  20.  It  is  also  pre- 
pared for  inhalation  in  cases  of  throat  affection,  and  as  an 
intestinal  antiseptic  in  the  form  of  capsules  and  as  a 
syrup.  It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  manufacture  of 
gauzes  and  wools  for  surgical  use,  and  these  articles  being 
impregnated  with  10  per  cent.  Cyllin  are  more  germ-proof 
than  corresponding  articles  prepared  with  ordinary  car- 
bolic acid.  Soaps  have  also  been  prepared,  their  anti- 
septic value  being  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  50  per  cent, 
carbolic  acid  soap ;  the  Cyllin  liquid  soap  on  view  was 
specially  attractive.  We  have  not  submitted  Cyllin  to  a 
scientific  test  ourselves,  but  have  used  it  in  surgical  work 
with  satisfaction,  and  found  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  claims  made  for  it  by  the  manufacturers. 


Auii. 
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THE   TEMPERANCE   BREAKFAST. 

As  has  been  customary  for  some  years  past,  a  breakfast 
organized  by  the  National  Temperance  League  was  held 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting  at  Exeter,  and  on  this 
occasion  brought  together  some  200  persons,  including 
about  150  members  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
The  chair  was  occupied  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
proceedings  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter  (Mr.  Alderman 
Reed),  who,  on  having  to  leave  in  consequence  of  another 
engagement,  wae  succeeded  by  Mr.  McAdam  Eccles. 
Among  the  general  company  were  the  Sheriff  of  Exeter 
(Dr.  Ransom  Pickard),  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter,  the 
present  and  two  past  Presidents  of  the  Association,  and 
the  President-elect  (Mr.  Simeon  Snell). 

As  soon  as  morning  appetites  had  been  satisfied,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Rae,  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  League,  gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
evolution  of  the  temperance  movement,  more  particularly 
in  its  scientific  and  medical  aspects.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  presented  to  Parliament  "  a  Remonstrance  against 
the  Common  Sale  of  Spirits,''  and  at  about  the  same  period 
port  wine  was  thus  apostrophized  by  Dr.  John  Armstrong 
in  a  book  on  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health: 

Ah,  sly  deceiver  !  branded  o'er  and  o'er, 

Yet  still  beloved  !  exultirjg  o'er  the  wrecks  of  sober  vows. 

Later  on,  in  1839,  and  again  in  1847,  formal  declarations  in 
favour  of  temperance  were  drawn  up  by  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  More  recently  still,  a  memorial 
advocating  the  compulsory  instruction  of  children  as  to 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  the  principles  of  hygiene  had 
been  signed  by  nearly  15,000  medical  men. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Mayor  of  Exeter,  who,  after 
a  general  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Temperance  League,  said  that  he  wondered  some- 
times that  the  medical  profession  did  not  take  up  the 
same  work  more  seriously  than  it  had  yet  done.  Dr.  Davy, 
in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Association,  had  con- 
vinced them  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  dealing  with  tuber- 
culosis, for  at  least  60  000  victims  fell  to  that  disease 
yearly.  Years  ago  it  was  said  that  alcohol  claimed  as 
many  as  that,  and  it  must  be  a  still  larger  number  now. 
Therefore  it  should  demand  as  much  research  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  as  the  disease  to  which  he  had 
already  referred.  They  looked  to  the  medical  profession 
to  give  a  lead,  and  to  tell  them  clearly  what  their  position 
was.  He  felt  sure  the  cause  of  temperance  had  suffered 
very  much  in  the  past  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  profes- 
sion in  their  thoughtless  and  needless  advocacy  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 

He  was  answered  by  Dr.  Davy,  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  enlarged  upon  the  evils  brought  about  by 
drink  ;  the  nation  at  large  was  spending  as  much  as  160 
millions  sterling  on  alcohol,  and  most  of  this  was  waste  of 
money,  while  the  sole  product  of  much  of  it  was  merely 
disease  and  crime.  Moreover,  the  drink  habit  seemed  to 
be  increasing  among  women.  "If  women,"  he  said,  "are 
going  to  turn  out  a  drunken  lot  of  mothers  who  will  not 
look  after  their  children,  England  is  in  a  bad  way."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the 
lines  on  which  the  doctrine  of  temperance  was  preached 
in  some  quarters.  A  good  deal  that  was  said  about  alcohol 
and  its  effects  was  merely  twaddle  and  utterly  wrong 
Children  in  schools  should  certainly  receive  instruction 
on  the  subject,  but  the  teaching  should  be  free  from 
dogma  and  absolutely  scientific.  Alcohol  was  not  neces- 
sary to  life  or  to  bodily  work,  very  rarely  useful  in  disease, 
and  the  nation  at  large  drunk  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  it  should.  In  his  own  experience  he  had  known 
persons  to  take  harmlessly  considerable  quantities  of  port 
wine  for  years,  but  they  were  persons  who  took  much  exer- 
cise and  passed  mo;t  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
therefore  incorrect  to  speak  of  it  definitely  as  a  direct  poison, 
and  he  was  even  prepared  to  believe  that  there  was  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  very  light  beer,  containing  not 
more  than  2A  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  as  a  healthier  beverage 
than  the  stewed  tea  consumed  in  such  quantities  by  many 
of  the  working  and  other  classes,  youni;  and  old,  but  in 
his  own  practice  he  always  abstained  from  recommending 
a  patient  to  take  alcohol,  and  he  thought  all  medical  men 
should  adopt  the  same  course. 

The  President  was  followed  by  Dr.  Ransom  Pickakd 
(Sheriff  of  Exeter),  who  bad  something  toadd  on  the  value 


of  teaching  temperance  to  school  children.  Early  instruc- 
tion in  the  value  of  abstinence  would  bear  fruit  in  their 
after-lives.  The  temperance  movement,  as  a  whole,  was 
having  an  effect  beyond  the  making  of  mere  abstainers, 
and  was  exercising  a  beneficial  influence  outside  its 
original  area.  The  public,  as  a  whole,  was  becoming  more 
temperate,  at  all  events  the  middle  classes,  and  the  rest  in 
time  would  follow. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  the  retiring  President,  said  that  he 
had  always  been  a  total  abstainer,  though  he  had  not 
appeared  on  the  temperance  platform.  The  sights  brought 
about  by  drink  in  the  city  of  London  had  somewhat 
appalled  him.  There  was  scope  for  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  medical  men  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  If 
there  could  not  be  total  abstinence  let  there  at  least  be 
sobriety,  and  let  medical  men  help  to  obtain  it.  The 
effect  of  habit  was  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  It  would  be 
something  gained  if  the  people  could  be  convinced  that 
alcohol  was  by  no  means  a  necessity,  merely  a  superfluous 
and  dangerous  luxury. 

Sir  John  Moore  reminded  the  audience  that  what  they 
had  to  deal  with  was  not  alcohol  itself — which  was  an 
exceedingly  nasty  thing — but  the  drinks  which  contained 
it,  and  these  were  many  and  often  unsuspected.  The  use  of 
such  beverages  was  certainly  the  most  potent  factor  in  the 
production  of  diseases.  As  medical  men  it  was  their  duty 
to  deal  with  each  case  of  disease  on  its  own  merits  and  to 
prescribe  whatever  was  thought  most  likely  to  restore  the 
patient  to  health  and  strength,  but  he  was  quite  certain 
that  usually  they  could  do  much  more  good  by  prescribing 
other  drugs  than  by  administering  wine  or  spirits.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he  himself  ever  pre- 
scribed alcohol,  for  he  feared  that  when  such  patients  had 
passed  out  of  his  hands  they  might  continue  to  take 
whisky  or  some  other  alcoholic  drink  on  their  own 
account. 

Dr.  Schofield  further  punctuated  the  danger  of  pre- 
scribing alcohol  by  pointing  out  that  it  was  the  only  drug 
every  prescribed  which  was  also  regarded  as  a  beverage, 
and  that  a  popular  one. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  for  presiding. 

Jbsoriattmt  Juntos. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Southern  Branch. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  during 
the  present  month  the  Branch  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
member  to  fill  the  vacant  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Association  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Groves.  Can- 
didates who  have  been  nominated  each  by  a  Division  or  by 
not  less  than  three  electors  must  please  send  their  application 
to  me  on  or  before  August  10th.— H.  J.  Manning,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Laverstock  House,  Salisbury. 


mtal  ^tatistirs 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8,583 
births  and  3.597  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  August  3rd.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  12  3,  12.4,  and  11.9  per  1.000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  further  declined  last  week  to  11.7.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  4  9  in  York,  5.2  in  Hoiusey  and  in 
Heading,  6.7  in  Tyiiemouth.  6  8  in  Burton-on-Treut,  6  9  in  Newport, 
and  7.3  in  Levton,  to  14.8  in  Liverpool  and  in  Rochdale.  15  3  in  Cardiff. 
15  7  in  Walsall.  15  8  in  Oldham,  16.0  in  Preston.  18.0  in  St.  Helens,  and 
19.4  iu  Sunderland.  In  London  the  rate  was  11,5  per  1,000.  while  it 
averaged  11.8  in  the  seventy-live  other  large  towns.  The  death- 
rate  from  the  principal  infection-  diseases  averaged  1.2  per  1,000 
in    the    seventy  six    towns;    iu     London   this   death-rate  was  equal 
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tr.  n  tier  1  000,  while  among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns 
the  death-rate  from  the  principal  infections  diseases  ranged 
Awards  to  2.3  in  Sunderland  and  in  St.  Helena,  2.5  in  Derby. 
V'fi  in  Wiean  4  4  in  Cardiff,  an  4.9  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  Measles 
caused  a  death-rate  of  1.2  m  Walthamstow  and  in  Blackburn, 
17  in  Derby  2  0  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  2  1  m  Merthyr  Tydul,  and  3.1  in 
Pirditl  diphtheria  of  1.0  in  Croydon;  whooping-cough  of  1.1  in 
nhl  am  17  in  St.  Helens,  and  2.0  in  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  and  diarrhoea 
of  1C *in  Birmingham  and  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  1.1  in  Walsall,  and  1.8 
,  Wiean  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  or  from  lever  showed 
Jin  marked  excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  deatli  from  small- 
Sixwas  registered  during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet-fever 
I  itienYs  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Hospitals  and 
in  the  Lo  don  fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3,276,  3,386,  and  3,586  at 
t  in  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  3,626  on 
Saturday  last  August  3rd  ;  419  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the 
week  against' 493,' 569,  and  557  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
nuRiNitthe  week  ending  Saturday  last,  August  3rd,  918  births  and 
445  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  bad  been  14.9  and 
UBuerlOOO  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  further  declined  last  week 
to  12  8  but  was  1  1  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the  same 
period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these  Scottish 
Fnwnsthe  death-rates  ranged  from  100  in  Leith  and  11.2  in  Edm- 

,ur"h  to  13  9  in  Greenock  and  17.3  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate  from 
tneuriiicipal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.7  per  1.000.  the  highest 
r  leVi'rn.'  recorded  in  Leith  and  Dundee,    The  208  deaths  registered 

n  Glasgow  included  4  which  were  referred  to  measles.  1  to  scarlet 
fever'  1 to  diphtheria,  8  to  whooping  cough,  7  to  diarrhoea,  and  9  to 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Two  fatal  cases  of  measles,  1  of  scarlet 
fever  1  of  diphtheria,  and  3  of  diarrhoea  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  2  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Leith. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
Durino  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  27th.  513  births  and  337 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
604  births  and  335  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  14  7,  16  3.  and  15.2  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  18.3  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  6.4  per  1.000  higher  than  the  mean  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  15.0  in  Limerick  and  16.4  in  Cork  to  21.2  in  Dublin  and 
23  4  in  Waterford.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish  towns 
averaged  1  4  per  1,000,  or  0.6  per  1,000  higher  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding period,  the  highest  flgure-2.7— being  recorded  in  Limerick, 
while  Waterford  registered  no  deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.  The 
deaths  in  Belfast  included  9  returned  as  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  3  as 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
meids  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BAENSLEY:  BECKETT  HOSPITAL. -1  louse-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100 
per  annum. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS  :  NORTH  LONSDALE  HOSPITAL—  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BATH:  BAILBROOK  HOUSE.— Medical  Superintendent.  Salary, 
£450  per  annum. 

BEDFORD  COUNTY  HOSPITAL:  House-Pbysician.  Salary,  £60  per 
annum. 

BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— (1)  Three  Receiving  Room 
Officers.  Salary,  £150  per  annum  each.  (2)  House-Physieian. 
Salary  at  the  ratt  of  £50  per  annum.  (3)  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum. 

BIRMINGHAM :  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon  and  Ob- 
stetric and  Ophthalmic  House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum. 

BOURNEMOUTH  :  Re  >YAL  VICTORIA  HCSPrTAL— House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BRADFORD  POOR-LAW  UNION— Medical  Officer  for  the  Sana- 
torium for  Consumptives  at  Eastby.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BRIDGNORTH  AND  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BURY  INFIRMARY. —Junior  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £80,  in- 
creasing to  £90  per  annum. 

CAIRO  :  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT.-Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £250  per  annum. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Fulham  Road,  S.W.— Clinical 
Assistant. 

DEVONPORT:  ROYAL  ALBERT  HOSPITAL.- Resident  Medical 
Officer.    8alary.  £1C0  per  annum. 

DOVER  :  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£100  per  annum. 

EDINBURGH:  CRAIGLOCKHART  POORHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL. 
-  Medical  Officer.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £106  6s.  per  annum. 

EGYPTIAN  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION. -Assistant  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology.    Salary,  £E320  per  annum. 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT  ASYLUM,  Woodilee— Third  Assistant  Medical 
Officer.    Salary,  £135  per  annum. 

GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 

GREENOCK  :  INFECTIOUS  I  ISEASES  HOSPITAL,  Qatesido.- 
Medical  Superintendent.    Salary,  £200,  rising  to  £250. 

GRIMSBY  AND  DISTRICT  IIOSPITAL.-Resident  House-Surgeon. 
Salary.  £100  per  annum. 


LOUGHBOROUGH    AND  DISTRICT  GENERAL  IIOSPITAL.-Resi- 
dent House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  :  ANCOAT8  HOSPITAL.— Resident  House-Physieian. 

MANCHESTER  COUNTY  ASYLUM,  Prestwich.— lunior  Assistant 
Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150,  increasing  to  £250,  per  annum. 

MANCHESTER:  MONSALL  FEVER  HOSPITAL— Fourth  Medical 
Assistant.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COUNCIL— Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

NORTHAMPTON  CORPORATION.  —  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Salary,  £400  per  annum. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTES  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,  Marylebone  Road, 
N.W.—  Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary  at  the  rate  o 
£60  per  annum.  • 

ROCHDALE  INFIRMARY.  —  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  —  Demonstrator  of 
Comparative  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

ROYAL  SOUTH  HANTS  AND  SOUTHAMPTON  HOSPITAL.— House- 
Physician.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

SHEFFIELD  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Junior  Assistant  House-Sur- 
geon.   Salary,  £65  per  annum. 

SOUT1 1  PORT  INFIRMARY— (1)  Resident  Senior  House-Surgeon; 
(2)  Junior  House  and  Visiting  Surgeon.  Salary,  £90  and  £70  per 
annum  respectively. 

STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY.— (1)  House-Surgeon.  (2)  Assistant  House 
and  Visiting  Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  and  £80  per  annum  respec- 
tively. 

TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  HOSPITAL— Resident  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 

WALSALL  AND  DISTRICT  HOSPITAL.— Junior  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  AND  CITY  ASYLUM -Third  Assistan 
Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £140,  rising  to  160  per  annum. 

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL.  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— (1)  Two 
House- Physicians.    (2)  Three  House-Surgeons. 

YORK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON.  —  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Cheltenham,  co.  Gloucester. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Chate,  H.  S.,  L.S.A  ,  Second  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer  a 

Paddiugton  Infirmary. 
Corder,  E.  H.,  L.R.C  PandS.Ediu.,  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  District  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Worcester  Uniou. 
Davidson,  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.B.Ediu.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Stockton 

and  Thornaby  Hospital. 
De  Souza,  D.  H.,  M.B.,  B  S.,  B.Sc.Lond.,  Deinoustrator  in  Physiology, 

University  of  Sheffield. 
Hollick.  B.  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  Sturminster  Newton  District,  Dorset. 
Hunt,  A.  D.,  M.D.Liverpool,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Derby 

Union. 
Ladohton-Smith,    F,    M.B.,    B.S.Durh.,    District    and    Workhouse 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Louth  Union. 
Meaden,  C  ,  M.D.Durh.,  B.S.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Worcester 

Union. 
M11.LEE,  G.  W..M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond,  District  Medical  Officer  0 

the  Louth  Union. 
Roberts,  P.  M.,  MB.,  B.S.Lond.,  Junior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  o 

the  Fulham  Infirmary. 
Rodrioues,  U.  Joseph,  L.R.C.P  ,  L.R.C. SEdin.,  Assistant  House  and 

Visiting  Surgeon  to  the  Stockport  Infirmary. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

MARRIAGE. 

Lewis— Warburton  —On  July '31st,  at  St.  George's  Parish  Church, 
Edgbnston,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Perowne,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Connop  Price,  Rector  of  Caerphilly,  brother-in-law  of  the  Bride- 
groom, Cyril  Lewis,  M.D.,  of  Cardiff,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Lewis,  J.P  ,  of  Carmarthen,  to  Florence  Amy.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Thomas  Warburton,  of  Earr  House.  Great  Barr.  At 
home,  27,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff,  September  4th  and  5th. 

DEATHS. 

Brumwell.— July  29th,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  aged  54  years,  Ernest 
Brumwell,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S  ,  L.S  A.,  of  North  Shields. 

Kennard —On  August  2nd,  at  Bloomfield  House,  South  Lyncombe, 
Bath,  Thomas  Atherton  Kennard,  M.R  C.S.,  late  of  Kempsey, 
Worcester,  in  his  74th  year. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


I'onri.iiiKitii:    courses    AND    1 1:<  n  itis. 

Post-Graduate  Coli.eoe,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week :— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics:  X  Rays.  2.30  p.m.:  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.;  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2  p.m.,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  10  a.m.: 
Diseases  of  Throat.  Nose,  and  Ear  ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m.  :  Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, 2  p.m.  :  Discuses  of  Ihe  Eye.  Lectures-  Monday. 
12noon,  Pathological  Demonstration.  Tuesday.  5p.m., 
Treatment  of  Urethral  Stricture.  Wednesday,  5  p.m., 
Pelvic  Haemorrhage.    Friday,  5  p.m.,  Clinical. 
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ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF   COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Royal  Public 
Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Tuesday,  July  30th,  1907. 

Present  : 

Mr.   Edmund    Owen,    LL.D,   Chairman   of   Council,   in  the 

Chair. 

Dr.  Henry  Davy,  Eieter,  President. 

Professor  R.  A.  Reeve,  M.D. ,  Toronto,  Past-President. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings. 

Dr.  H.  Radcliffe  Crocker,  London,  Treasurer. 


Mr.    H.   A    Ballance,  M.S., 

Norwich 
Dr.  Edgar  G.  Barnes,  Eye 
Dr.  T.  R.    Bradshaw,   Liver- 
pool 
Dr.    J.    Brassey     Brierley, 

Manchester 
Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  London 
Dr.  James  Craig,  Dublin 


Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsby,  Bedford 
Mr.  P.  C.  Larkin,  Liverpool 
Dr.  H.  L.  WcKisack,  Belfast 
Dr.   J.   Munro    Mcir,   Inver- 
ness 
Professor  J.  T.  J.  Morrison, 

Birmingham 
Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson, 

Wimborne 
Dr.  Frank  M.  Pope,  Leicester 


Mr.  C.  F.  Cuthbert,  Glouces-    Dr.  Cecil  E.  Shaw,  Belfast 


ter 


Dr.     Lauriston     E.     Shaw, 

London 
Dr.     Henry     S.MrRTHWAiTE, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Mr.     Charles    R.     Straton, 

Salisbury 
Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  Folkestone 
Mr.     T.     Jenner     Verrall, 

Brighton 
Dr.  Arthur  T.    Wear,   New- 
castle-on-Tyne 
Dr.  Sinclair  White,  Sheffield 
Lieut.    -    Colonel        E.         M. 

Wilson,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Farn- 

borough 


Dr.  W.  H.  de  Silya,  Colombo 
Mr.    G.    Young   Eales,    Tor- 
quay 
Mr.  George  Eastes,  London 
Mr.  C.  E  S.  Flemming,  Brad- 

ford-ou-Avon 
Mr.   George  Cooper  Frank- 
lin, LL.D.,  Leicester 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  Bothwell 
Dr.  David  Goyder,  Bradford 
Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Glasgow 
Dr.  G.  E.  Haslip,  Loudon 
Dr.  Robert  McEenzib  John- 
ston, Edinburgh 
Dr.  Hugh  R.  Kjcr,  London 

Chairmanship. 
Taken    as    read,    acknowledgment   from   Mr.   Edmund 
Owen  of  his  election  to  the  office  of  Chairman  of  Council : 
64,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W., 
July  4th,  1907. 
Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  this  date,  tell- 
ing me  that  the  Council  have  been  pleased  to  elect  me  their 
Chairman.     It  is  an  honour  which  I  would  not  have  desired, 
and  I  accept  it  with  considerable  diffidence.     I  will  do  my 
best,  however,   to  justify  this  mark  of  confidence  which  the 
Council  have  shown  in  me,  and  I  know  that,  in  return,  I  may 
rely  upon  the  members  for  a  full  measure  of  their  forbearance 
and  support. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Guy  Elliston,  Esq.,  Elmund  Owen. 

General  Secretary, 

British  Medical  Association. 
Resolved :  That  the  same  be  received  and  entered  on  the 
minutes. 

Co-option. 
The  Chairman  reported  that  the  total  number  of  repre- 


sentative members  returned  to  the  Council  was  61,  and 
therefore,  under  By-law  32,  the  Council  was  entitled  to 
co-opt  6  members.  On  a  ballot  beiug  taken,  the  following 
were  declared  elected  :  Sir  James  Batr,  Mr.  Andrew  Clark, 
Dr.  W.  Collier,  Mr.  G.  C.  Franklirj,  and  Professor 
Osier,  F.RS. 

Minutes. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (July  3rd,  1907)  having 
been  printed  and  circulated,  were  taken  as  read  and  signed 
as  correct. 

Ap  oiogies. 
Read  letters  of  apolrgy  for  non-attendance  from  Dr.  J. 
Foid  Anderson,  Fleet  Surgeon  Blden,  R.N.,  Dr.  R.  C. 
Buist,  Dr.  John  Galton,  Dr.  A.  Godson,  Colonel  C.  H. 
Joubeit  de  la  Ferte,  I.M.S.,  Dr.  C.  H.  D.  Morier,  Mr. 
Jones  Roberts,  Lieutenant- Colonel  R.  J.  S.  Simpson, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Spantcn,  Mr.  Apthorpe  Webb,  and  Mr.  D.  J. 
Williams. 

Representatives  of  the  Services. 
Resolved:  That  the  following  be  elected  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Services,  in  accordance  with  By- 
law 23,  namely :  Colonel  C.  H.  Joubert  de  la  Fert6, 
I.M.S. (ret.),  iepresenting  the  Indian  Medical  Service; 
Fleet  Surgeon  E.  J.  Biden,  R.N.,  representing  the 
Royal  Navy;  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  M.  Wilson,  C.B., 
C.M.G.,  representing  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

Referendum  Report, 

Moved  by  the  Chairman  : 

That  the  Report  of  the  Referendum  Committee  be 
received. 

Whereupon  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Ballaxce,  seconded  by  Mr.  Verrall  : 

That  in  place  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Referendum 
Committee,  the  Council  report  to  the  Divisions  as  follows  : 

That  on  June  5th  the  Council  for  the  year  19C6-7  decided 
that  in  its  opinion  the  following  resolutions,  duly  passed  by 
the  meetiDg  of  Representatives  held  May  £9th — 30th,  should 
be  referred  to  the  Divisions  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association. 

That  the  Council  of  19C6-7  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare 
for  its  consideration  a  draft  of  the  observations  of  the  Couacil 
to  accompany  the  resolutions  referred. 

That  the  Committee  appointed  did  not,  however,  present 
any  report  for  consideration  by  the  Council  appointing  the 
Committee. 

That  the  said  Committee  has  now  submitted  a  statement 
embodying  their  observations  for  consideration  by  the  present 
Council,  that  is,  for  1907  8. 

The  present  Council,  however,  is  not  cogn!zant  of  the  con- 
fiderationa  which  induced  the  Council  of  1906  7  to  conclude 
that  the  resolutions  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Association. 

The  Council  of  1907-8  therefore  forwards  without  comment 
to  the  Divisions  those  resolutions  of  the  Meeting  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  which  the  Council  of  1906-7  decided  to  take  a 
Referendum. 

The  amendment  was  put  and  declared  to  be  lost. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Haslip,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bradshaw: 
That  the  question  be  adjourned,  and  in  the  meantime 

(174) 
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another  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
and  report  to  this  Council. 
The  motion  for  the  adjournment  having  been  put  from 


The  like  procedure  shall  also  apply  to  any  decision 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  other  than  the  resolu- 
tion. 


the  Chair  was  declared  to  be  lost.  The  amendment  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was 

The  original  motion  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Refer-  !   declared  to  be  carried, 
endum    Committee    was    then  put  and    declared  to   be  The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  :. 

carried.  That  the  Report  of    the    Referendum    Committee  as 

It  was    moved    by  Mr.  Ballance,  seconded    by  Mr.  I  amended,  with  Professor  Morrison's  addition,  be  adopted. 
Ykrrall,  -^  count  having  been  taken — 27  voted  for  and  9  against. 

That  the  report  of  the  Referendum  Committee  be  con-  Whereupon  five  members  stood  up  and  demanded  the 

sidered  clause  by  clause.  '  names  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Standing  Order  50. 

The  motion  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was  declared  I  For  • 

to  be  lost— 10  for,  20  against.  „„.„  ^ jaA  Messrs.  Barnes.  Bradshaw,  Brassey  Erierley,  Carline, 

A  further  motion  was  moved  by  Dr.  Bradshaw,  seconded  |   Crajgi  Gtodketj  De  Silva;   Eales,  Ea/tes-    f^'h,,,  Goff, 

by^     1   ^CILt?HAW:      c    «.     x.  f        a         ru    ™-ft  o    u  !   Goydon,  Hamilton,  Johnston.  Larkin,  McKisack,  Munro 

That  the  Report   of    fee  Referendum  Committee    be  |  Mo*£  Morrigon<   Parkin80Di  Popei   C(^cil   SnaW)  'Smurth- 

adopted en  bloc-  „  waite,  Straton,  Tyson,  Wear,  White,  and  Wilson  (27). 

Whereupon  an  amendment  was   moved  by   Professor  '  '    '       '  '  '  K    ' 

Morrison,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  Against  ; 

That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  end  of  the  :       Messrs.   Ballance,   Cuthbert,   Flemming.    Haslip,   Ker, 

Clause  relating  to  Minute  123;  Ordinance  17  (A):  |  Kinsey,  Micdonald,  Lauriston  Shaw,  and  Verrall  (9). 

THE    REFERENDUM    REPORT. 


At  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  held  in  May,  when  the  draft  Charter  was  considered,  certain 
resolutions  finally  adjusting  the  draft  Charter  were  passed,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  involve  such- 
radical  changes  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  that  your  Council  considers  it 
imperative  to  submit  such  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Divisions,  and  in  order  to  do  so  has 
exercised  its  power  of  referendum  as  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Association. 

The  draft  Charter  was  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  April  6th 

1907.  • 

The  majority  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Charter  are  approved  by  your  Council. 

Your  Council  is  in  favour  of  the  Association  being  governed  by  a  Royal  Charter,  if  its  scope  of 
influence  may  be  extended,  but  in  the  opinion  of  your  Council  it  is  essential  that  members  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  that  the  changes  introduced  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  at  large. 

The  draft  Charter  contains  certain  Clauses  which  your  Council  submits  should  receive  the  serious- 
attention  of  all  the  members,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  some  of 
the  proposals  are  likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  the  Association. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  challenged  by  the  Council  is  that  the  following; 
Clause  be  approved  : — 

Proviso  as  to  Referendum.    Ordinance  17 
Minute  123. 

'•The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  may  either  approve  the  resolution  or  determine  on  a  Referendum,  and  Ihej 
shall  determine  on  a  Referendum  if  in  their  opinion  the  resolution  does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Association." 

Your  Council  submits  this  resolution  is  too  precipitate,  and  would  suggest  that  it  should  read : — 
"  The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  may  either  approve  the  resolution  or  refer  it  back  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  for  reconsideration,  indicating  clearly  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  If  the 
resolution  be  again  sent  back  unaltered,  or  altered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  the  Council  may  then  determine  on  a  Referendum.  The  like  procedure  shall  also  apply 
to  any  decision  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  other  than  the  resolution." 

Composition    of    Council.      Br-iAW   3G. 
Minutes  2S3,  287,  293,  and  298. 
The  four  succeeding  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  refer  to  certain  proposals  eventually  incor- 
porated in  the  proposed  By-law    36,  which,  after    being  amended,  was  approved  by  the  Representative 
Meeting  as  follows : — 

"The  Council  shall  lie  composed  of  the  e.v-officio  Members  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance?,  and  of  Members  duly- 
elected  by  the  following  bodies,  namely  :— (a)  By  the  Branches  of  the  Association  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  shall 
be  grouped  fur  the  purpose  of  electing  24  members  of  the  Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  By-law  :S7  ;  (/>)  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Association  not  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  shall  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members 
of  the  ( louncil  not  exceeding  seven  in  number  ;  (c)  by  the  Representative  Body,  which  shall  elect  annually  12  nienibers 
of  the  Council  from  lists  of  candidates  nominated"  by  (i)  Branch  Councils,  (ii)  by  Divisions,  (hi)  by  the  Scottish 
<  lommittee,  (iv)  by  the  Irish  Committee,  or  (v)  by  at  least  ten  members  resident  111  the  district  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  which  the  candidate  nominated  belongs  ;  and  (d)  by  the  Council  itself,  which  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  numbers 
at  any  of  its  meetings,  all,  or  any  one  or  more,  of  the  following,  namely  :  one  Medical  Offii  tive  or  retired 

list  of  each  of  the  full. .wing  sen  ices  :—  The  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service,  the  Army  Medi  al  S.  1  ■  e,  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  provided  that  in  each  case  .such  Medical  Officer  shall  not  have  retired  from  the  active  list  more  than 
tive  years  previously." 

This  resolution  directly  raises  the  question  whether  the  of  the  Association  wish  to  transfer 

the  management  of  its  business  and  affairs  from  the  Council   to  the  Representative  Body,  which  must 
happen  if  the  above  By-law  be  passed. 
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Mistakes  may  be  made  by  any  Representative  Body,  and  unless  there  be  another  Chamber  to  revise 
and  to  refer  matters  for  further  consideration,  so  ii  us  difficulties  are  certain  to  arise,  which  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  Association  and  impair  its  influence  for  good. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  proposed  mode  of  election,  partly  by  the  Branches  and  partly  by  the 
Representative  Body  does  not  accurately  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  but  rather  that  members 
desire  that  the  Council  shall  have  the  necessary  powers  of  revision,  acting  as  a  Second  Chamber,  and 
retaining  the  fullest  control  over  the  finances  of  the  Association. 

Four  Council  submits  that  a  body  directly  elected  by  and  responsible  to  the  Branches  is  the  proper 
body  to  act  in  these  capacities  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

Up  to  1902  it  might  have  been  claimed  that  your  Council  was  not  fully  representative  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Association,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  percentage  of  the  members  were  not  possessed  of  the  franchise. 
This  disability  passed  with  the  disappearance  of  the  unattached  member.  Now  every  member  of  the 
Association  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  Council. 

Your  Council  submits  that  having  regard  to  its  form  of  election  it  is  the  most  representative  tody  in 
the  Association,  and  chosen  with  the  utmost  caution  by  the  general  body  of  members.  The  election  takes 
place  with  wide  publicity,  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  in  the  event  of  more 
nominations  than  vacancies,  voting  papers  are  sent  to  every  member  of  a  constituency;  These  voting 
papers  are  returnable  through  the  post,  so  that  no  member  has  any  excuse  for  not  exercising  the 
franchise. 

The  Council  has  hitherto  performed  not  only  administrative  duties,  but  on  occasion  has  revised 
decisions  with  satisfaction  to  the  general  body  of  members.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  be  changed,  and  its  scope  of  influence  curtailed  ? 

The  proposed  Charter  must  lessen  the  influence  of  the  Council  in  the  Association,  while  no  sufficient 
argument!  have  yet  been  adduced  whereby  compensating  advantages  will  accrue  to  members  by  transferring 
these  powers  to  the  Representative  Body. 

The  Council  submits  that  it  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  deprive  the  Council  of  the  power  of  co-option. 
Co-option  is  often  the  only  means  the  Council  has  of  retaining  the  services  of  tried  and  experienced 
workers,  whose  services  it  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  Association  to  retain. 

For  these  various  reasons  your  Council  trusts  the  Divisions  will  reject  By-law  3G,  and  require  that 
elected  members  of  Council  shall  be  returned  solely  by  the  Branches  as  heretofore,  and  not  to  the  extent 
of  one-third  by  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Grouting  of  Branches.     By-law  37. 

Minute  299. 

Minute  299  of   the  Representative  Meeting : 

■'That  By-law  37  be  redrafted  to  provide  that  the  grouping  of  the  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
election  of  the  Council  be  generally  as  shown  in  Appendix  E  to  the  Committee's  Report  ;  that,  each  mh.1i  guoup  elect 
four  members  of  Council  ;  that  the  M embers  elected  by  the  Representative  Body  be  topographically  distributed  among 
the  same  districts,  and  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  By-law  37  be  referred  back  to  the 
Organization  Committee,  with  the  instruction  that  they  reconsider  also  the  details  of  the  grouping,  and  circulate  the 
redrafted  by-law  to  the  Divisions.' 

It  is  proposed  to  link  together  remote  Branches  without  any  possibility  of  being  able  to  preserve  local 
representation  for  such  wide  areas.  This  will  deal  a  final  blow  at  the  individuality  of  the  Branches.  Two 
results  are  inevitable — the  representative  autonomy  of  the  Branches  will  disappear,  and  there  will  be 
a  fundamental  cleavage  between  the  members  elected  by  the  Branches  and  those  chosen  by  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting,  resulting  in  a  constant  rivalry  seriously  affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  Association. 
Instead  of  encouraging  union  of  interests  and  united  actions,  this  will  promote  disunion  and  loss  of  strength. 

The  primary  object  for  the  existence  of  a  Branch,  under  this  project  of  grouping  of  Branches  for 
representation  on  the  Council  would  be  taken  away.  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  the  existing  electoral  areas 
of  Branches,  and  the  linking  of  such  areas  with  merely  geographically  contiguous  groups,  the  members  of 
which  have  had  no  common  action  or  esprit  de  corps  in  the  past,  and  who  from  various  circumstances  can 
seldom,  if  ever,  meet  together,  would  tend  to  deprive  the  representation  of  all  real  local  feeling. 

Mode  of  Election  by  Groups.    By-law  3S. 
Minute  303. 
"That  the  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  conducted  by  the  Head  Office  and  out  of  central  funds.3 
As  already  pointed  out  it  is   proposed  to  group  Branches,  but  if  this  grouping  is  nullified,  as  your 
Council  earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  the  necessity  for  By-law  38  disappears. 

Business  of  Annual  Representative  Meeting.    By-law  29. 
Minutes  32S  and  330. 
Your  Council  determined  to  take  a  Referendum  on  these  resolutions  of  the  Representative   M 
elderly  because  of  the  previous  proposals.     If  the  views  of  the  Council  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
Divisions  this  by-law  will  require  to  be  modified  accordingly. 

By-law  29.  as  finally  passed  by  the  Representative  .Meeting,  is  as  follows : — 

"29.  The  business  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  a  Representative  of  a  Division  as  the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings,  and  also  a  Representative  of  a  Division  as  Deputy-Chairman  ;  lo  elect  a  President 
of  the  Association  ;  to  elect  12  Members  of  the  <  Council,  and  such  o'her  Officers  and  -     b  Members  of  Committees  as  bj 
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the  Ordinances  or  By-laws  be  required  to  be  so  elected  ;  to  consider  the  election  of  Honorary  Members  when 
recommended  by  the  Council ;  to  appoint  a  place  at  which  the  next  Annual  Representative  Meeting  shall  be  held  ;  to 
consider  the  Annual  Financial  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet  presented  by  the  Council  ;  to  appoint  an  Auditor 
or  Auditors  (who  shall  be  a  professional  accountant  or  professional  accountants)  and  fix  his  or  their  remuneration  ;  to 
consider  Reports  of  the  Council,  Reports  of  Committees  instructed  to  report  to  such  Meeting,  and  Reports  of  Branches, 
and  motions  relating  to  the  adoption  of  such  Reports  in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  make  new  Ordinances  or  By-laws,  and 
alter  and  repeal  existing  Ordinances  or  By-laws,  and  to  consider  any  resolution  relating  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  Medical  Profession,  or  of  the  Association,  which  shall  have  been  adopted  by  any  Division  or  Branch,  provided 
that  any  such  resolution  proposing  material  alteration  of  the  constitution  or  policy  of  the  Association  shall  have  been 
submitted  through  the  Journal  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  Divisions  not  less  than  three  months  previously." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  By-law  29  gives  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  General  Meetings  to  the 
Representatives,  and  deprives  individual  members  in  General  Meeting  of  all  opportunity  of  criticizing 
the  Annual  Financial  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet,  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Council;  this  would 
deprive  the  individual  member  of  those  rights  so  carefully  preserved  by  law  in  all  Friendly  Societies, 
Corporate  Bodies,  and  Companies. 

Journal  and  Finance  Committee. 
Minutes  342  and  346. 
Your  Council  decided  to  take  a  Referendum   on    Minutes  342  and  346  of  the   Representative  Meeting 
which   propose    to    divide    the   Journal    and    Finance    Committee    into    two    Committees,  viz.,  a  Journal 
Committee  and  a  Finance  Committee. 

Your  Council  submits  that  the  proposed  separation  must  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
Opinions  against  the  separation  have  been  strongly  expressed  by  your  Council,  by  your  Treasurer,  and  by 
the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee,  and  thus  your  Council  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  a  Referendum. 

For  some  years  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  has  been  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Council,  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  and  advising  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  finances 
and  general  administration.  That  the  practice  has  been  justified  is  evidenced  by  the  steady  growth  of  the 
influence  and  financial  stability  of  your  Association.  This  prosperity  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  success 
of  the  Journal,  while  the  management  of  the  Journal  and  of  Finance  are  so  closely  interlocked  that  your 
Council  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Association,  in  its  own  interests,  to  consider  carefully  before  endorsing 
the  resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Out  of  a  revenue  of  £52,000,  no  less  than  £25,000  is  revenue  direct  from  the  Journal. 
It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  separation,  that  all  Committees  spend  money,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  spending  department  alone  should  be  specially  joined  with  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  should  direct  equal  attention  to  sources 
of  revenue  as  is  given  to  the  control  of  expenditure.  To  continue  to  carry  out  this  double  function 
satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  remain  one  and  undivided. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  Journal  Committee  is  not  successful.  Such  a  Committee  did  exist  foi 
years  under  the  name  of  the  Editorial  Reference  Committee,  and  although  it  met  once  a  week,  it  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  check  an  Editor  who  needed  control,  while  it  was  easy  for  the  Editor  Lo  throw  upon 
the  Committee  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  which  it  is  right  he  should  himself  bear. 

For  these  reasons  alone  the  Council  trusts  the  Divisions  will  not  favour  the  separation  of  the  Journal 
and  Finance  Committee. 

Conclusion. 
In  conclusion,  your  Council  submits  that  no  sufficient  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  justify  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  your  Association.  The  management  has  resulted  in 
remarkable  prosperity,  both  numerically  and  financially.  Your  Council,  therefore,  appeals  to  every  member 
to  hesitate  before  adopting  these  drastic  changes,  and  to  make  himself  conversant  with  the  issues 
involved,  and  to  concern  himself  at  the  meeting  of  his  Division  with  these  proposals,  which  are  to  be 
reconsidered,  so  as  to  assure  a  clear  and  decisive  vote  being  obtained  of  the  real  wishes  of  the  Association 
on  each  resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  which  your  Council  has  exercised  the  Referendum. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

EDMUsNE     OWKX, 

Exeteii, 

July  30,  1907. 

Si  IIEDULE     OF     RESOLUTIONS. 

Your  Council  appeals  to  the  Divisions  to  disapprove  of  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Special 
Representath  e  M  eel  ing : — 

tentative  Meeting.  Clause  in  Chain-  referred  to. 

Ml.NUlE    123.       (JLDINANi  E    17. 
(123).    That  Ordinance  17  i'<)  be  approved,  (b)   The    Council    at   their   said   meeting    may   either 

approve  the  resolution  or  determine  on  a 
Kri'c Triiilum  and  they  shall  determine  on  a 
Referendum  if  in  their  opinion  the  resolution 
does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Association. 
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Minutes  28:5,  2S7,  29?.,  and  298.      By-Law  36. 


(283).  Resolved,  aem.  con.:  That  the  principle  of  the 
election  of  the  Council  be  that  the  Council  be  elected 
partly  by  the  Branches  and  partly  by  the  Representative 
Body. 


(287).    Resolved,  with  1  dissentient:  That   the 
2  to  1. 


atio  be 


(293).  Resolved,  with  5  dissentients  :  That  the  Council 
include  24  members  elected  by  the  Branches  in  tire  United 
Kingdom  ;  members  not  exceeding  7  in  number,  elected  by 
the  Branches  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  12  members 
elected  by  the  Representative  Body  ;  6  ex-officio  members 
and  3  members  representing  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian 
Medical  Services. 

(298).  Resolved  nem.  con.  :  That  By-law  36,  as  amended, 
be  approved  as  follows  : 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  ex -officio 
members  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  of 
members  duly  elected  by  the  following  bodies, 
namely,  (a)  by  the  Branches  of  the  Association 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  be  grouped 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  24  members  of  the 
Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  By-law  37  ; 
(b)  by  the  Branches  of  the  Association  not  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  shall  be  grouped 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  of  the 
Council  not  exceeding  7  in  number  ;  (c)  by  the 
Representative  Body,  which  shall  elect  annually 
12  members  of  the  Council  from  lists  of  candi- 
dates nominated  by  (i)  Branch  Councils,  (ii)  by 
Divisions,  (iii)  by  the  Scottish  Committee,  (iv)  by 
the  Irish  Committee,  or  (v)  by  at  least  10  members 
resident  iu  the  district  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  which  the  candidate  nominated  belongs  ;  and 
(d)  by  the  Council  itself  which  shall  have 
power  to  add  to  its  numbers  at  any  of  its 
meetings  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing, namely  : — One  medical  officer  on  the  active 
or  retired  list  of  each  of  the  following  Ser- 
vices :— The  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service,  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  and  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  provided  that  in  each  case  such  medical 
officer  shall  not  have  retired  from  the  active  list 
more  than  five  years  previously. 


(299).  That  By-law  37  be  redrafted  to  provide  that  the 
groupings  of  the  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
election  of  the  Council  be  generally  as  shown  in  Appendix  E  to 
the  Committee's  Report  ;  that  each  such  group  elect  four 
members  of  Council ;  that  the  members  elected  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  be  topographically  distributed  among  the 
same  districts  and  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  that  for  this 
purpose  By-law  37  be  referred  back  to  the  Organization 
Committee,  with  the  instruction  that  they  reconsider  also 
the  details  of  the  grouping  and  circulate  the  redrafted 
By-law  to  the  Divisions. 

The  motion  was  tarried. 

Minute  303. 

(30.3).  That  By-law  38,  subject  to  amendment  as  directed, 
be  approved. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  amendment: — ■ 

That  the  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  conducted 
by  the  Head  Office  and  out  of  central  funds,  and  the  By-law 
be  amended  accordingly. 


The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  ex-ojjicio 
members  mentioned  in  the  <  >rdinances,  and  •  of 
members  duly  elected  by  the  following  bodies, 
namely,  (a)  by  the  Branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  shall  be  grouped  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  twenty  members  of'  the  Council  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  By-law  37 ;  (b)  by  the 
Bepresentative  Body,  wliich  shall  elect  annually 
ten  members  of  the  Council,  and  (a)  by  the 
Council  itself,  which  shall  have  power  to  add 
to  its  numbers  at  any  of  its  meetings  all  or  any 
one  or  more  of  the  following,  namely  :  One 
medical  officer  on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  each 
of  the  following  services: — The  Boyal  Navy 
Medical  Service,  the  Army  Medical  Service, 
and  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  provided  that 
in  each  case  such  medical  officer1  shall  not 
have  retired  from  the  active  list  more,  than 
three  years  previously. 


Minute  299.     By-law 


The  Branches  shall  he  grouped  for  the  purpose 
of  the  election  of  20  members  of  the  Council  in 
such  manner  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  direct,  but  so  that  each  group  shall  elect 
not  less  than  one  such  member  nor  more  than 
four  such  members. 


By-law  38. 

The  election  of  members  of  Council  by  the  groups 
of  Branches  shall  be  by  means  of  voting  papers 
sent  by  post  to  each  member  of  every  Branch 
comprised  in  the  group.  The  said  voting  papers 
shall  contain  the  names  of  those  candidates  who 
have  been  nominated,  either  (a)  by  a  Division,  or 
(b)  in  writing,  signed  by  not  less  than  three  mem- 
bers of  any  such  Branch,  and  sent  to  such  officer 
as  the  Council  may  appoint  for  the  purpose  on  or 
before  an  appointed  day  of  which  not  less  than 
fourteen  days'  notice  has  been  given  in  the  Journal. 
The  said  voting  papers  shall  contain  such  other  par- 
ticulars (if  any),  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  said  officer 
within  such  time  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  by  notice  given  as  aforesaid. 
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(328).  That  By-law  29  be  aim  tided  by  substituting  for  the 
word  "ten:'  in  the  fourth  line  the  word  "  twelve  (sixth 
line  as  herein  shown). 


Minute  328.    By-Law  29. 

The  business  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meet- 
ing shall  be  to  elect  a  Representative  of  a  Division 
r.s  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings,  and 
also  a  Representative  of  a  Division  as  Deputy* 
Chairman  ;  to  elect  a  President  of  the  Association  ; 
to  elect  ten  members  of  the  Council,  and  such  other 
officers  and  such  members  of  Committees  as  by  the" 
Ordinances  or  By-laws  be  required  to  be  so  elected, 
Sec. 

Minute  33ft     By-Law  29. 


(330).     That  By-Law    29,  led,   be    approved,    aa 

follows  : — 

29.  The  business  of  the  Am  ual  Representative  Meeting 
shall  be  to  elect  a  Representative  of  a  Division  as  the 
i  'hau  niau  of  Representative  Meetings, and  also  a  Representa- 
tive of  a  Division  as  Deputy  Chairman  ;  to  elect  a  President 
of  the  Association  :  to  elect  twelve  members  of  the  Council, 
and  such  other  officers  and  such  members  of  Committees  as 
by  the  Ordinances  or  By-laws  be  required  to  be  so  elected  : 
' aider. the  election  of  honoj  members  when  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  ;  to  appoint  a  place  at  which  the 
next  Annual  Repres  tall  be  held  ;  to  con 

sider   the  Annua!    Financial    3  and  Balance  Sheet 

presented  by  the  Council  :  to  appoint  an  Audftoror  Auditors 
(who  shall  be  a  professional    Accountant    or  professional 
Aecouutants)  and  fix  his  ui  theii  remuneration;  to  cm 
Reports  of  the  Council,  Repp  I        n  ittees  instructed  to 

report,  to  such  Meeting,  and  Reports  of  Branches  and  motions 
relating  to  the  adoption    of   such   Reports   in   whole   or  in 
part  :    to  make  new   Ordinances  or  By-laws  and  alti 
repeal  existing  Ordinances  or  By-laws,  and  to  consider  any 
resolution    relating    to    It      :  I    interests     of    the 

Medical  Profession  oi  of  the  Association  which  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  any  Division  or  Branch,  provided  that  any 
such  resolution  proposing  material  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  policy  oi  the  i  dation  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted through  the  Journal  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
Divisions  not  less  than  three  months  )  reviously. 


Minutes  342  axd  346.      Schedule  to  By-laws. 


(342).     That   the    compo  itio  ..duties,  and  powers  of  the 
Committee  Schedule  to  By-laws, 

be  approved. 

(346).     That  the   composition,  duties,  and  powers   of  the 
tated    i:i    the     Schedule    t"    the 
By-laws,  be  appi 


|3s    |5 


Duties,  r 


Exeter, 

July  %Qth,  1907 


EDMUND  OWEN, 

Chaii  mart  of  Cowi 


To  certify  the  account? 
prior  to  their  presen- 
tation to  the  Council : 
to  advise  the  Council 
on  the  administration 
of  any  funds  held  in 
trust  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  the 
Superannuation  Fund. 
\\  hen  necessary,  the 
appointment  of  ad- 
numst raters  for  any 
such  funds ;  to  report 
to  the  Council  on  the 
financial  bearings  of 
any  proposals  involv- 
ing special  expendi- 
ture: to  supervise  and 
report  to  Council  on 
the  general  working 
and  organization  of 
the  Central  Office. 

To  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council  upon 
any  matters  connected 
with  the  Journal  or 
other  publications  of 
■  ■    '  ■ 
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New  Members. 

The  following  new  Members  of  Council  were  welcomed 
by  the  Chairman  on  attending  for  the  first  time: 

Dr.  W.  H.  de  Sllva,  Mr.  G.  Young  Eales,  Mr.  C.  E.  S. 
Flemming,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Ker,  Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin,  Dr.  H.  L. 
McKisack,  Dr.  J.  Munro  Moir,  Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Smurthwaite. 

Dates  of  Meetings. 
Resolved  :  That  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Council  be  held 
on  the  following  dates  : 

1907— October  30th.  1908— April  15th. 

1908— January  22nd.  „  .  —July  1st. 

Additional  meetings    to    be    summoned  when  necessity 
arises. 

Annual  Meetings,  1908,  1900. 
Read    communication    conveying    invitation    for    the 
Association    to    hold   its    annual     meeting    in    1908    at 
Sheffield. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman,  and 
.Resolved:  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  general  meet- 
ing of  members  that  the  invitation  of  the  Sheffield 
Division    to   hold   the  annual  meeting   for   1908   in 
Sheffield  be  accepted,  and  that  Mr.  Simeon  Snell  be 
nominated  President-elect. 
Read  the  following  letter  relating  to  the  annual  meeting 
£nl909: 

Ulster  Branch, 
18,  College  Square  East,  Belfast, 
JuDe  8th,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.   Elliston,— We  bad  a  meeting  of  our  Branch 
Council  this  morning  and  unanimously  agreed  to  keep  to  our 
intention  of  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  Belfast  in  1909. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  step  into  the  gap  for  1903  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  make  a  meeting  next  year  a  success,  but 
the  men  think  that  both  the  scientific  and  business  arrange- 
ments would  suffer  from  our  haste.    Also  the  Dental  Associa- 
tion is  to  meet  here  in  1908,  and  will  claim  a  good  deal  of 
attention  and  hospitality.    The  men  are  very  keen  on  making 
our  meeting  a  real  success. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Cjccil  E.  Shaw. 

Hesolved :    That    the   communication    be    received    and 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

Iritk  Committee. 
Sesolved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Irish  Committee  of 
July    6th,    1907,    be    received,    and    the    following 
recommendation  approved : 

That  the  Central  Council  forward  the  Viceregal  Report  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  with  the  statement 
that  the  Irish  Committee  of  tbe  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, having  considered  very  fully  the  Report  of  the  Vice- 
regal Commission  on  Poor-law  Beform  in  Ireland,  express 
their  conviction  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Ko?a) 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  should  accept  and  approve 
this  Report  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  so  far 
as  the  Report  goes. 

Organization  Committee. 
Eesolved:  That  the   Rules  of   the   Victorian  Branch   be 

approved,  subject  to  certain  modifications. 
Sesolved :  That  the  consideration  of   the   Report  of  ths 

Organization  Committee  on  the  question  of  amending 

the  Standing  Orders  be  deferred  until  the  October 

meeting  of  the  Council. 

Chloroform  Committee. 
Read  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Dudley  Buxton: 
The  Special  Chloroform' Committee  have  to  state  that  they 
have  pursued  their  work  during  the  past  year  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  their  last  report.  They  are  not,  however,  in  a 
position  to  Issue  a  farther  report  at  the  present  time,  as  tht> 
researches  undertaken  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  bo 
formulated.  The  Committee  hope,  if  re-elected,  to  tender  a 
full  report  in  1908. 

Dudley  Buxton,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Resolved  :  That  the  same  be  received  and  entered  on  the 
minutes. 

Resignation  of  Treasurer. 
Read  letter  of  resignation  from  the  Treasurer : 

121,  Harlev  Street,  W  . 
July  19th,  1907. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman,— I    herewith    send  you  the  formal 
■fntimatlon  of  my  resignation  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  and  reluctance  that  I  do  so,  but 
I  find  that  I  can  no  longer  giv"  the  time  required  to  carry  on 
•the  duties  of  the  office. 


With  all  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Association  and 
of  yourself  as  Chairman  of  Council, 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
secondtd  by  Mr.  Kinsey, 

That  the  Council  recommend  to  the  General  Meeting 
the  election  of  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner,  of  Stockport,  to  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  British  Medical  Association  for 
the  ensuing  three  years,  vice  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker, 
resigned. 

Whereupon  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  Parkinson, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Brassey  Brierley, 

That  the  Council  recommend  to  the  General  Meeting 
the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  Robert  Straton,  F.R.C.S.,  to 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
for  the  ensuing  three  years,  vice  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker, 
resigned. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  from  the  Chair,  the 
same  was  declared  to  be  carried. 

On  the  Chairman  submitting  this  as  a  substantive 
motion,  the  same  was  carried  nemine  contradicente. 

Eyesight  Conference. 
Resolved :  That  as  the  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  Coun- 
cil has  been  informed  that  seats  at  a  conference  to  be 
held  early  in  October,  with  xeference  to  regulating 
the  inspection  of  the  eyesight  of  school  children  in 
London,  are  to  be  offered  to  the  Association,  the 
Chairman  of  Council  is  hereby  authorized  to  ask 
for,  accept,  and  forward  nominations  made  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  of  that  Branch  Council. 

Candidates. 
The  election  of  candidates  was  then  considered,  and  the 
three  candidates  whose  names   appeared  on   the  notice 
convening   the    meeting   were    duly   elected  members  of 
the  British  Medical  Association. 

Branch  Returns,  1907-8. 
The  Chairman  reported  the  following  returns  of  elected 
Representatives  of  the  Branches : 

Aberdeen  Branch.— Professor  David  W.  Finlay.  M.D.,  IX.D.,  Z, 
Queen's  Terrace,  Aberdeen.  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Leeward  Isles,  British  GuianaBranches(United).-(So  return.)  Bath  and 
Bristol  Branch— Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Flemming,  Bradford-on-Avon.  Bermuda, 
Ottawa,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  N.B., 
Branches  (United) —Br.  P.  R.  Inches,  St.  John,  N.B.  Birmingham 
Branch— -Mr.  M.  A.  Messiter,  Cappoly,  Dudley;  Professor  J.  T.  J. 
Morrison,  3,  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham.  Bombay  Blanch, 
Punjab  District,  Bengal  District,  and  Burmah  Branch  ( United).— (No 
return).  Border  Counties  Branch  and  North  Lancashire  and  Westmor- 
land Branch  (United).— Bv.  J.  Maxwell  Ross,  County  Buildings, 
Dumfries  (see  also  North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland). 
Brisbane  and  Queensland  Branch— Dr.  H.  A.  Francis,  2,  Henrietta 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  British  Guiana,  Barbados,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Leeward  Isles  Branches  ( United).— (No  return.) 
Burmah  Branch,  Bombay  Branch,  Punjab  District,  Bengal  District 
(United).— (So  return.)  Cambridge  and.  Huntingdon  Branch  and  East 
York  and  North  Lincoln  Branch  (United)  —Mr.  F.  E.  A.  Webb,  Grafton 
House,  Maid's  Causeway,  Cambridge  (see  also  East  York  and  North 
Lincoln)  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Eastern  Provinces  Branch  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Western  Provinces  Branch  (United).— Colonel  David  Bruce, 
C.B ,  F.R.S.,  68,  Victoria  Street,  S  W.  Colombo,  Ceylon  Branch 
and  South  Indian  and  Madras  Branch  (United).— Br.  W.  H.  De 
Silva,  23,  Upper  Montagu  Street,  Moutasu  Square,  W.  Connaught 
Branch  and  Ulster  Branch  (United).  —  Dr.  H.  L.  McKisack,  17, 
University  Square,  Belfast  (see  also  Ulster);  Dr.  C?cil  E.  Shaw, 
College  Square  East,  Belfast  (see  also  Ulster).  Dorset  and  West 
Hants  Branch  and  Wed  Somerset  Branch  (United).— Mr.  C.  H. 
Watts  Parkinson,  Wimboiue  Minster  .see  a'so  West  Somerset). 
Dundee  Branch,  Perth  Branch,  and  Stirling  Branch  (United).— Dr.  R. 
Cochrane  Buist,  166,  Nethergate,  Dundee  (see  also  Perth  and  Stirling). 
East  Anglian  Branch— Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S.,  16,  Prince  of  Wales 
Road,  Norwich  ;  Dr.  Edgar  George  Barnes,  Eye,  Suffolk  East  York 
and  North  Lincoln  Branch  and  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Branch, 
(United).— Mr.  F.  E.  A.  Webb,  Grafton  House,  Maid's  Causeway.  Cam- 
bridge (see  also  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon).  Edinburgh  Branch  and 
Fife  Branch  (United).— Br.  Robert  MeKenzie  Johnston,  2,  Drumshcugh 
Gardens,  Edinburgh  (see  also  Fife) :  Dr.  Thomas  Goodall  Nasmyth, 
27,  Palmerston  Place,  Edinburgh  (see  also  Fife).  Egypt,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta  Branches  ( United).— (So  return. )  Fife  Branch  and  Edinburgh  Branch 
(United).-Br.  Robert  MeKenzie  Johnston,  2,  Drumsheugh  Gardens, 
Edinburgh  (see  also  Edinburgh):  Dr.  Thomas  Goodall  Nasmyth,  27, 
Palmerston  Place,  Edinburgh  (see  also  Edinburgh).  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  Branch— Br.  Bruce  Goff,  The  Lindens,  Bothwell,  Lanark- 
shire ;  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  1,  Royal  Crescent,  Crossbill,  Glasgow. 
Gloucestershire  Branch  and  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  Branch 
(United).— Mr.  C.  F.  Cuthbert,  2,  Barton  Street,  Gloucester.  Griquakmd 
West  Branch,  Natal  Branch,  including  Oral  ■■  !:■•  olony  and  Transvaal. 
—(No  return  )  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Bermuda, 
St.  John,  N.B.,  Branches  (United).— Dr.  P.   K.  Inches,  St.   John,  N.B. 
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Hong  Kong  and  China  Branch  and  Malaya  Branch  (United).— (So 
return  )  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Leeward 
and  British  Guiana  Branches  (United).  —  (No  return.)  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch  —  Dr.  T.  R.  Bradsliaw,  51.  Rodney  Street,  Liver- 
pool ;  Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley,  Alma  House,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester;  Alfred  Godson,  M.B.,  Cheadle  House,  Chcadle  ; 
Frederick  Charles  Larkin,  F.R.C  S.,  54,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool. 
Leeward  Islands,  Barbados,  Jamaica,Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  Br)  ttlt 
6-uina  Branches  (United).— (No  return. 1  Leinstcr  Branch  and.  Sa.uth- 
Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch  (United).— Dr.  James  Craig,  18,  Mernon 
Square,  Dublin  (seealso  South-Eastern  of  Ireland) :  Dr.  Denis  W.tlshe, 
Bellevue,  Graig-ie,  c-o.  Kilkenny  (see  also  South  Eastern  of  Ireland). 
Ma!  lya  Branch,  Hong  Kong  and  China  Branch  (United).— (No  return.) 
ttallaand  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar,  and  Bouption  Branches  (Uni'd)  — 
(No  return.)    Melbourne  and    I  .Ur.   R.  R.  Stawell.  44, 

Westbourne  Park  Villas,  W.  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  Dr.  John 
Ford  Anderson,  41,  Belsize  Park,  N.W  ;  Mr.  George  Eastes.  MB,  36, 
Gloucester  Ten-ace,  Hyde  Park,  W.  :  Dr.  G.  E  Haslip,  8,  Suffolk 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  ;  Dr.  Hugh  R.  Ker,  Tintern,  2,  Balham 
Hill,  S.W.  ;  Dr.  Laurlston  E.  Shaw,  64,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Midland  Branch.  -Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Pope, 
1,  Prebeud  Street,  Leicester.  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Halifax  and 
Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda,  St.  John.  N.B  ,  Branches  (United).— itr.  P.  R. 
Inches,  St.  John,  N  B.  Monster  Branch  —Dr.  Joseph  Giusani,  Patrick's 
Hill,  Cork.  Natal  Branch,  Qriqualand  Wes!  Branch  (including  Orange 
River  Colony),  and  Transvaal  Branch/-.-.  (United).  —  Lieutenant- "olonel 
R.  J.  8.  Simpson,  CM  G  ,  R  A.M.  College,  Millbank,  S  W.  New  Zealand 
Branch— Dr.  E.  H.  Colheck,  55,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W.  North  of 
England  Branch  —Dr.  Henry  Smurthwaite,  8,  St.  Mary  Place, 
Newcastle-on  Tyne  ;  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Wear,  1,  Wentworth  Place 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne.  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  Branch.-Dr. 
John  Munro  Morri  4,  Ardross  Terrace,  Inverness.  Worth 
Lnnca.shire  and.  South  Westmorland  cranch  and  Border  Counties 
Branch  (United).— Dr.  J.  Maxwell  Ross.  County  Buildings,  Dumfries 
(see  also  Border  Counties).  North  Wales  Branch.— Mr.  H.  Jones 
Roberts.  Llywenarth,  Penygroes.  Oxford  and  RfOdina  Branch— My 
A.  J.  Drew,  Water  Hall,  Oxford.  Perth  Branch,  Dundee  Branch,  and 
Stirling  Branch  (United)  —Dr.  R.  Cochrane  Buist,  166.  Nether'gate, 
Dundee  (see  also  Dundee  and  Stirling).  S(  John  N.B.,  Ottawa 
Quebec.  Montreal.  Halifax  and  Nora  Scotia,  and  Bermuda  Branches 
(United:.— Dr.  }'.  R.  lnrhes,  St.  John,  New  Brunswi.-k.  Sastntchnrau 
and  Toronto  Branches,  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  Districts  (United). 
—(No  return).  Shropshire  and  Mid-Wales  Branch  and  Staffordshire 
£ra?ich  (United). -Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton,  Cliatterley  House,  Hanley 
South  Australian  Branch  and  Western  Australian  Branch  (United).—  Dr 
C.  G.  Drumniond  Morier,  1,  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John's  Wood  N  W 
South-Eastem  Branch  -Dr.  J.  H.  Galton,  Chunam,  Sylvan  Read  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  10,  Langhorne  Gardens,  Folkestone  ■ 
Mr.  T.  lenner  Verrall.  97,  Moutpellier  Road,  Brighton.  South-Eastern 
of  Ireland  Branch  and  Leinstcr  Branch  ( United).  -  Dr.  James  Craig  18 
Merrion  Square,  Dublin  (see  also  Leinster) ;  Dr.  Lenis  Wal'she' 
Bellevue,  Graigue,  co  Kilkenny  (see  also  Leinster).  Southern  Branch  — 
Mr.  Charles  Robert  Straton,  F  It  C.S.,  West  Lodge,  Walton,  Salisbury 
South  Indian  and  Madras  Branch  and  Colombo,  Ceylon  Branch  (United)  — 
Dr  W.  H  De  Silva.  23,  Upper  Montagu  Street,'  Montogu  Square  W 
South  Midland  Branch -Mr.  R,  H  Kiuscy,  lO.RothsavGardens.Bedlord 
south  Wales  a:,d  Monmouthshire  Branch. -Mr.  John  Lynn  Thomas,  C  B  ' 
F.R.C  S.,  21,  Windsor  Place,  Cardiff;  David  James  Williams,  FR  C  S  ' 
Greenfield  House,  Llauelly.  South-Weslern  Branch-Mr.  E.  J  Dom- 
ville,  Northernhay  House,  Exeter;  G.  Young  Eales,  1,  Matlock  Ter- 
race, Torquay.  Staffordshire  Branch  and  Shropshire  and  Mid-Wales 
i  Untied). —Mr  W.  D  Spanton,  Chatterley  House,  Hanley  Stirling 
Jtraneh.  Duo, l/r  Branch,  and  Perth  Branch  (United).  -Dr.  R.  Cochrane 
-Bunt,  16$  Nethergate,  Dundee  (see  also  Dundee  and  Perth)  Smluru 
ttnd  New  Sou,:.  Wales  Branch.  Dr.  C  J.  Martini  F  R.S  ,  Lister  Institute 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  Chelsea,  S  W. ;  Dr.  G.  E,  Twvnuni.  2  Wetherby 
Place,  Hereford  Square,  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Toronto  Branch 
Saskatchewan  Branch.  Mnnitobaand  British  Colombo  I), 
(No  return).  Trinidad,  and  Tobago  Branch,  Harbados.  Jamaica 
Jeeuord  l-lauds,  on, I  Hrilish  Guiana  Branches  (  Unite,  It.  -,  X„  return) 
Ulster  Branch  and  Con-naught  Branch  (United)  —  r>r.  II  L  M.Kisac-k  17 
University  Square,  Belfast  (see  also  Goananght) ;  Dr  Cecil  E  Sliaw' 
College  Square  East,  Belfast.  Western  Australian  Branch  and  ,s„ulh 
Australian  Branch  (United). -Dr.  C.  G.  Drummoud  Morier,  1.  Hamilton 
Terrace,  St  John's.  W,,od.  N  W.  West  So,,,-  ...  1  B-ouch  n„d  Dorset  and 
West  Hauls  Bran,-,  1  „.,,.,,  u,..  Ci  h  Watts  ial.kius„n  wimborne 
M 111- t.er  (see  also  Dorset,  and  West  Hants)  Worcestershire,  and  Here- 
io,-hh,ee  Branch  and  Gioucest.rshire  Branch  (Vnited)-Mi  C  F  Cuth- 
«H*t,2,J  -.Uou-c-u-v.      );„i.,..ir,    l:,-a„rh.-))r.  D  Goyder 

88,  Great  Horton  Road,  Bradford:    ur.   Sinclair  White,   Raniiioor 
Sheffield. 

A  mbetino  of  the  Council  was  lHd  in  the  Royal  Public 
Rooms,  Exeter,  on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  1907. 

Preient  : 

Mr.  EhMtr.-D  Oivjn,  I.L.I),  Chairman  of  Council,  in  the 

Chair. 

Ur.  J.  A.  Maci.onalu,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetinps. 

Mr.  SIM  BOM   Ssi  1.1.,   President-elect,  Sheffield. 

Dr.  Kuyvin  Kaynur,  Treasurer. 

Mr     HA.    BallanoB,    M.S.,     Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Llnooln 

Norwich  Dr.  Jamios  Craig,  Dublin 

Dr.     ...a«  (,     Barnes,  l<>,    Mr.       0.       P.        Cuthb      i 
.  OOSoik  Gloucester 

%*    B»4g8B«    Brierley,     Dr.  W.  H    I ..;  Sii.va,  Colombo 
OldTraflurd  Mr.  B.  J.  DoMVILLE,  Eieter 


Mr.  A.  J.  Drew,  Oxford  Professcr  J.  T.  J.  Morrison, 
Mr.    George    Eastes,    M.B.,        Birmingham 

London  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson, 
Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Flemmtng,  Brad-        Wimborne 

ford-on-Avon  Dr.  Frank  M  Pope,  Leicester 

Mr.     G.    Cooper     Franklin,  Dr.  Cecil  B  Shaw,  Belfast 

LL  D.,  Leicester  Dr.     Lauriston      E.      Shaw, 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff   Bothwell  London 

Dr.  David  Goyder,  Bradwell  Dr.     Henry    Smurthwaite, 
Dr.    James    Hamilton,   Glas-        Newcastle-onTyne 

gow  Mr.  C   11    Straton,   Wilton, 
Dr.  G.  E  Hisltp,  London  Salisbury 

Dr.  K.  M6Kenzie  Johnston,  Mr.   J.   Lynn    Thomas,   C.B.. 

Edinburgh  Cardiff 

Colonel  C.  H.  Joueert  de  la  Dr.  W  J   Tyson,  Folkestone 

Ferte,   I.M.S.,    ret.,    Wey-  Mr.     T.     Jennkr     Verrall, 

bridge  Brighton 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Ker,  London  Dr.  Arthur  T.   Wear,   New- 
Mr.  R  H   Kinsey,  Bedford  castle-on- Tyne 

Mr.  F.  O.  Larkin,  Liverpool  Dr.   Sinclair    White,    Shef- 
Dr   H.  L   McKisack,  Belfast  field 

Dr.   J.    Munro  Moir,   Inver-  Lieutenant-Colonel     E.       M. 

ness  Wilson,       C.B,       O.M.G., 

South  Faraborough 

Minutes. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (July  30th,  1907)  having 
been  printed  and  circulated  were,  after  slight  emendalion; 
approved  and  signed  as  correct. 

Presiden  t-elect. 
The  Chairman  introduced  to  the  Council  Mr.  Simeon 
Snell,  t'ie  President  elect  of  the  Sheffi  »ld  meeting. 

Dental  Congress. 
The  Chairman  reported  receipt  of  communication  from 
the  Dental  Section,  asking  the  Council  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  delpgates  to  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Stomatological  Association  to  be  held  in  Paris 
on  August  5th. 

R 'solved :  Taat  the  Council  sanction  the  Dental  Section 
nominating  the  following  delegates  to    attend    the 
Congress,  namely,    Messrs.    Colytr,  Goadby,   Payne, 
Peake,  Spokes,  and  Underwood. 
Treasurer. 
The   Chairman  reported   that  at  the  Grneral  Meeting 
held  the  previous  day  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner,  of  Stockport, 
had  been  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

Minutes  of  Representative  Meeting. 
The  Chairman  op  Reprbsentative  Meetings  presented? 
the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  held 
on  Saturday,  July  27  oh,  1907,  which  the  Council  considered 
minute  by  minute. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  in  the  Royal  Public 

Rjoms,  Exeter,  on  Thursday,  August  1st,  1907. 

Present  : 

Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  LL.D..  Chairman  of  Council,  in  the 

Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdoxald,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings. 

Dr.  Ed-win  Rayner,  Treasurer,  Stockport. 
Mr.   H.   A.    Ballance,    M.S.,     Dr.  H.  L.  McKisack,  Belfast 

Norwich  Dr.  J.  Munro  Moir  Inverness 

Dr.  Edgar  G.  Barnes,  Eye  Professor  J.  T.  J.  Morrison, 

Dr.     J.    Brassey    Brierley,        Birmingham 

Manchester  Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson, 

Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln  Wimborne 

Dr.  James  Craig,  Dublin  Dr.  Frank  M.  Pope,  Leicester 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cuthbjirt,  Gloaces-    Dr.  Cecil  E.  Shaw.  Belfast 

ter  Dr.      Lauriston     E.     Shaw, 

Dr.  W.  H   De  Silva,  Colombo       London 
Mr.  E.  J    Domville  Eseter         Dr      Henry     Smurthwaite, 
Mr   A   J.  Drew,  Oxford  Newcastle-on-Tyan 

Mr,  Ge e  Eastes,  London       Mr.CHARLEsKui.ejnT Straton, 

Mr.  C.  E   S    Fluimmino,  Brad-        Salisbury 

ford-on-Avon  Mr.   J.   Lynn    Thomas,   C.B., 

Mr.   Geo.  Coor-ER  Franklin,        Cardiff 

LL.D  ,  Leicester  Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  Folkestone 

Dr.  Bhui  ).,     01  i.  liothwell  Dr.     T.     Jennbr     Verrall, 

Dr.  UiiiiiiiuYiiKii,  Bradford  Brighton 

Dr.  J'MFs  Hamilton,  Glasgow    Dr.   A.  T.   Wear,   NeWcastle- 
H,-  11    G    Haslip,  London  on-Tyne 

Dr  lIuntcRT  McKenzie  John-    Dr.    Sinclair    White,   Shef- 

STi  N    Edinburgh  field 

Dr.  Hugh  R   Kkii,  London  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  M.  Wilson. 

Mr.  R   H.  Kinskt,  Radford  C.B,    C.M.G.,   South    Farn- 

Mr.  F.  0.  Larkin,  Liverpool  borough 

Minutes. 
Tii<>  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (July  31st,  1907)  having 
been  printed  and  circulated  were  taken  as  read  and  signed) 
as  coircct. 
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Representative  Meeting  Minutes. 

The  Chaibman  of  Representative  Meetings  presented 
the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  29th  and  30th,  which  were 
considered  minute  by  minute. 

The  officials  having  retired,  the  Council  proceeded  to 
consider  the  resolutiors  arising  out  of  the  Special  Finance 
Inquiry  Committee  report. 

In  reference  to  "  Recommendations"  No.  337  et  seq.,on 
question  raised  by  Professor  Morrison  as  to  whether  the 
words  "  and  astion "  pledged  the  Council  to  take  any 
action  at  all  or  was  intended  so  to  do,  the  Chairman 
09  Representative  Meetings  gave  to  the  Council  an 
official  assurance  that  the  words  were  used  only  in  the 
sense  of  "  such  action  as  the  Council  may  think  fit,"  and 
that  therefore  it  rested  with  the  Council  to  take  action  or 
not  to  take  action  as  they  thought  fit  in  connexion  with 
any  recommendation. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Craig,  and 

Resolved  :  That  Sir  Victor  Horsley  be  appointed  a  repre- 
sentative delegate  with  the  other  representative 
delegates  to  the  Second  International  Congress  on 
School  Hygiene. 

Referendum  Report,  Letter  from  Chairman  of  Representative 
Meetir.g. 

The  Chairman  read  communication  from  the  Chairman 
of  Representative  Meetings  to  the  Chairman  of  Council, 
as  follows : 

"Those  members  of  th*  Council  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  the  Report  of  the  Referendum  Committee  feel  that  In 
ji stifle  to  themselves  they  ought  to  issue  a  statement  of  their 
position  in  the  form  of  a  Minority  Keport.  This  would  in 
ordinary  course  accompany  the  report  approved  by  the 
majority  to  which  it  relates.  I  hope  that  as  Chairman  of 
Council  you  may  make  arrangements  for  this  to  be  done." 

Moved  by  Dr.  Pope  and 

Resolved  :  That  the  General  Secretary  be  empowered  to 
receive  reports  from  any  members  who  differ  from  the 
report  of  the  majority  and  circulate  to  the  Divisions 
under  separate  cover. 

Elections  to  Committees. 

The  election  of  Committees  was  then  considered,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  ballot  are  appointed  as  follows : 

(The  President,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
Chairman  of  Council,  and  Treasurer  are  ex-officio  members 
ol  all  Committees): 

ARRANGEMENTS    COMMITTEE. 
Crocker,   Dr.    H.   Radcliffe,    Johnston,  Dr.  R.  MeKenzie, 

London  Edinburgh 

Eastes,  Mr.  George.  London    McKisaek,  Dr  H.  L.,  Belfast 
Galton,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Norwood    Parkinson,    Mr.    C.  H.  W., 
Wimborne 

CHLOROFORM  COMMITTEE. 


Barr,      Sir     James,     M.D. 

Liverpool 
Brodie,    Dr.  T.   G.,   F.R.S., 

London 
Buxton,  Dr.  Dudley,  London 
Crocker,    Dr.    H.    Radcliffe, 

London 
Dunstan,  Professor,  F.K.S., 

London 
Hirrcourt,  Professor  Vernon, 

F.R.S.,  Ryde 


Horslev,  Sir  Victor,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  London 

Martin,  Dr.  C.  J.,  F.R.S., 
London 

McCardie,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Bir- 
mingham 

Rowell,  Mr.  George,  Lon- 
don 

Sherrington,  Professor  C.  S., 
F.R.S.,  Liverpool 


COLONIAL  COMMITTEE. 
Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Representatives  of 

the  Colonial  Branches  on  the  Council,  and 
Armour,  Mr.  Donald.  London    Wilson,  Lt.-Col.  E  M.,C.B., 
C.M.G.,  Farnborough 

ETHICAL  COMMITTEE. 
Elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting  : 
Bateman,  Dr.  A.  G\,  London    Lee,  Dr.  P.  G  .  Cork 
Goff,  Dr.  Bruce,  Bothwell  Maclean,  Dr.  E.  J.,  Cardiff 

Langdon-Down,    Dr.   R,   L., 
London 


Elected  by  the  Council  : 
Craig,  Dr.  James,  Dublin  Spanton,  Mr.  W.  I).,  Hanley 

Kinsey,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Bedford      Straton,  Mr.  C.  R.,  Salisbury 
"-haw.     Dr.     Lauriston    E., 
London 

HOSPITALS  COMMITTEE, 

Anderson.Dr.J  Ford, London  Hordcr,     Mr.     T.     Oarrett. 
Cuthbert,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Glou-        Cardiff 

cester  Joubert  de  la  Fert6,  Colonel 
Fox,  Dr.  E.  I..,  Plymouth  Q.    H.,     I. M.S.    (retired). 

Godson,  Dr.  A..  (Jlieadle  Weybridge 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Jas.,  Glasgow  Pope,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Leicester 

Hamilton,  Dr.  J.  Rogerson,  Shaw,  Dr.  L.  E,  London 

Hawick  White,  Mr.  E.  F.,  Putney 

JOURNAL  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Bradshaw,  Dr.  T.  R  .  Liver-  Kinsey,  Mr.  R.  H.,  Bedford 

pool  Parkinson,    Mr;    Cs    11.   \Y. 

Carline,  Dr.  W.  A..  Lincoln  Wimborne 

Eastes;  Mr.  George,  London  Spanton,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Hanley 

Galton,  Dr.  .1.  11.,  Norwood  Tyson,  Dr  W.  J..  Folkestone 

Goyder,  D&D..  Bradford  Verrall,      Mr.     T.     .Tenner, 

Johnston,  Dr.  R.  MeKenzie,  Brighton 

Edinburgh 

MEDICO-POLITICAL    COMMITTEE. 
Elected  bv  the  Representative  Meeting  : 
Armit,  Mr.  H.W.,  Wembley    Horsley,  Sir  Victor,  F.R.S., 
Buist,  Dr.  R.  C,  Dundee  LL.D.,  London 

Cox,  Dr.  Alfred,  Gateshead      Martley,  Dr.  F.  O,  Dublin 
Muir,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Glasgow 

Elected  by  the  Council : 

Flemming  Mr.C.  E.  S.,Bath     Shaw.  Dr.  Cecil  E.,  Belfast 

Haslip,  D.   G.  E.,  London        Straton,  Mr.  O.  R.,  Salisbury 

Parkinson,   Mr.   C.   H.   W.,     Webb,  Mr.  F.  E.  Apthorpe, 

Wimborne  Cambridge 

NAVAL   AND   MILITARY   COMMITTEE. 

Biden,  Fleet  Surgeon  E.  J.,  Elliston,     Surgeon  -  Colonel 

R.N.,  Farnham  G.  8.,  Ipswich 

Cuffe,    Sir     Charles,     C.B.,  Evatt,       Surgeon  -  General. 

London  C.B.,  London 

Curme,  Surgeon-Colonel  D.,  Joubert  de  la  Ferte,  Colonel, 

Blandf  ord  I.MiS.  (retired),  Weybridge 

ORGANIZATION   COMMITTEE. 
Ballance,  Mr.   H.   A.,    Nor-    Morrison,  Professor  J.  T.  J., 

wjch  Birmingham 

Clark,  Mr.  ADdrew,  London    White,      Professor     A.     H. 
Kirby,  Dr.  E.  D.,  Edgbaston        Dublin. 

PREMISES  COMMITTEE. 
Barnes,  Dr.  Edgar  G.,  Eye        Johnston,  Dr.  R.  McKenzie, 
Clark,  Mr.  Andrew,  London  Edinburgh 

Galton,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Norwood      Pope,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Leicester 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  COMMITTEE. 
Jones,   Mr.    Herbert,   Here-    Parkinson,    Mr.   C.   H.  W», 

f9r(i  Wimborne 

Martley,  Dr.  F.  C  Dublin        Domville,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Exeter 
Nasmyth,  Dr.  T.  G.,  Cupar 

SCIENCE   COMMITTEE. 

Bruce,     Colonel    D.,     C.B.,  Paton,  Professor  Noel,  M.D., 

F.R.S.,  London  Glasgow 

Buist,  Dr.  R.  C,  Dundee  Pope  Dr.  F.  M.,  Leicester 

Helme,     Dr.    T.    A.,    Man-  Shaw,  Dr.  Cecil  E.,  Belfast 

Chester  White,   Dr.    Sinclair,   Shef- 

Martin,   Dr.  C.   J.,    F.R.S.,  field 

London  White,     Professor    A.    H., 

Nuttall,  Professor  G.  H.  F.,  Dublin 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Cambridge 

THERAPEUTIC  COMMITTEE. 

Bradbury,  Dr.  J.  B.,   Cam-  Marshall,   Professor    C.    R., 

bridge  Dundee 

Brown    Dr.  Burton,  London  Stockman,  Professor  Ralph, 

Crawford,      Dr.    Raymund,  M.D.,  Glasgow                    < 

London  Tirard,  Dr.  Nestor,  London 

Cushny,   Professor,    A.  R.,  White,        Dr,      W.      Hale, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  London  London 

Dixon     Professor    W.     E.,  Wild,   Professor  Robert  B., 

M  D.,  London  M.D.,  Manchester 
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ENTERTAINMENTS   AT   EXETEB. 

As  may  have  been  gathered  from  what  was  said  in  the 
issue  for  August  3rd.  Eseter,  in  its  preparaticns  for  the 
visit  of  the  British  Medical  Association  and  in  the 
effect  it  gave  iia  good  wishes,  exceeded  both  its  own 
reputation  for  hospitility,  and  even  perhaps  the  efforts  in 
that  direction  of  every  other  city  which  the  British 
Medical  Association  has  so  far  visited.  From  Monday 
onwards  the  afternoon  and  evening  entertainments  were 
both  numerous  and  varied.  Practically  all  medical  men 
in  Exeter  connected  with  the  Association  and  its  meeting 
kept  open  house  during  the  week,  and  many  of  them  gave 
private  dinner  parties  every  evening.  Apart  from  these, 
there  were,  of  course,  the  organized  entertainments,  those 
to  which  all  alike  were  invited,  and  those  tickets  for 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  persons  sufficiently 
fortunate  to  draw  them  at  the  ballots  held  for 
admission  care's.  ILs  Worship  (he  Mayor,  besides 
welcoming  the  Association  on  Monday  at  the 
Guildhall,  gave  an  evening  fete  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  on  his  own  account,  and  on  the  last  even- 
ing of  the  meeting  entertained  the  members,  on 
behalf  of  the  city  and  himself,  at  a  most  successful 
conversazietie,  in  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College.  The 
members  of  the  Association  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  principal  officers  of  this  College,  all  of  them  lending 
their  assistance  to  make  ihe  affair  pleasant,  and  some  of 
.hem  giving  definite  entertainments,  such  as  dernonstra 
tions  of  models  showing  the  generation  of  ocean  currents 
by  winds,  of  working  model  airships,  of  the  methods  used 
in  the  Exeter  Museum  for  producing  models  on  a  large 
scale  of  various  minute  organisms,  and  feveral  other 
exhibitions  of  the  same  general  kind.  Leading  members 
of  Exeter  society  were  also  prominent  as  entertainers. 
Thus,  in  addi'ion  to  the  very  successful  garden  parties  i 
given  by  Dr.  P.  Maury  Deas,  at  Wonford  House,  and  by 
Dr.  Samways  a1,  Knowles,  and  an  evening  fete  given 
by  the  South-Western  Branch,  entertainments,  similar 
h\  kind,  and  as  pleasant  and  successful,  were  given 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Mrs. 
Robertson,  by  Sir  Tnomas  Dyke  Acland  and  Lady 
Acland  at  Killerton  Park,  and  by  Sir  Dudley  and  Lady 
Duckworth-King  at  Wear  House.  Nor  should  be  forgotten 
the  repeated  tours  of  the  city,  including  the  Elizabethan 
house  of  the  Guild  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  incorrectly 
described  in  the  Journal  of  August  3rd  as  Tackin  Hall, 
c  inducted  by  Mr.  Harbottle  Reed,  the  demonstration 
given  at  the  Guildhall  by  Mr  Parry,  the  Town  Clerk,  and 
the  excellent  opportunities  for  visiting  the  cathedral, 
under  drilled  guidance,  afl'.ried  by  the  Bov.  Canon 
Edmonds. 

So  far,  however,  reference  has  only  been  made  to  enter- 
tainments in  and  around  Exeter;  outride  it  and  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  the  opportunities  of  amusement 
afforded  and  the  hospitality  offered  were  eaually  numerous. 
Thus,  at  Cullomitoh  on  Thursday,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gidley 
received  some  fifty  members  and  ladies,  and  drove  them 
to  Bla^kdown  Hills,  where  a  picnic  tea  was  provided  ;  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  hour  was  there  spent,  and  on  the 
return  journey  a  half-hour  was  occupied  In  visiting  the 
interesting  old  church  at  Callompton.  A  slight  acknow- 
ledgement of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gidley 'a  kindness  was  made  in 
a  short  speech  by  Dr.  Drury,  and  the  guests  then  returned 
to  Exeter  well  pleased  with  their  outing,  aid  each  provided 
with  a  souvenir  of  the  visit  in  the  shape  of  a  book  con- 
taining pictures  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  same  day  a  still  larger  number  of  members  paid 
a  visit  to  Seaton,  where  ample  provision  had  been  made 
for  their  reception  at  tbe  Town  Hall.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  excursions  to  various  places  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  the  museum  at  Rouadon  Land- 
slip, which  Lady  Peak  had  kindly  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors.  Golf  also  was  to  the  fore,  the  Axe  Cliff  Club 
having  placed  Its  grounds  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Reception  Committee.  Before  lraving  on  the  return 
,  jurney  further  material  refreshment  was  offered  the 
visitors  at  the  Town  Hall. 

On  the  previous  day  there  had  been  two  very  well 
attended    entertainment    at    the    neighbouring    townp, 


Exmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton;  those  who  visited  the 
latter  place  were  received  by  Dr.  Evans,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Urban  Dlatrict  Council,  and  by  Dr.  Brushfield. 
The  feature  of  the  afternoon  waa  a  garden  party  at 
Bicton,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Clinton,  the  host  and 
hostess,  took  much  trouble  to  give  their  visitors  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  including  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  collection  of  rare  and  ornamental  trees,  for  which  this 
estate  is  famous.  On  the  way  back  to  Budleigh  Salterton 
a  drive  was  taken  across  Woodbuiy  Common,  during  which 
magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
coast  were  obtained,  and  a  short  visit  paid  to  Hayes 
Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Those  who 
took  advantage  of  the  invitation  to  the  entertainment  by 
Exmouth  were  received  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Daw  (Chairman  of 
tbe  Uiban  District  Council),  Dr.  Thornton,  and  Dr. 
Thomas,  were  entertained  at  a  garden  party  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Exmouth  Manor  House. 
Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  them  drove  across 
country  to  the  ancient  boase  at  Hayes  Barton,  with  its 
old-world  porch  and  thatched  gables,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  house  is  of  distinct  interest,  and  is 
believed  to  be  much  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  time 
of  the  biith  of  Devonshire's  greatest  hero. 

On  Friday  luncheon  and  exploring  parties  were  enter- 
tained at  several  places.  A  large  party  went  by  special 
train  to  Sidmouth,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  local  reception  committee,  including 
Drs.  Bird  and  Colclough,  its  honorary  secretaries.  The 
visitors  then  proceedfd  on  foot  to  the  charming  grounds 
of  Sidmouth  Manor  House,  where  luncheon  was  served  to 
the  strains  of  the  Sidmouth  Town  Band.  Sir  John  Ken- 
naway,  C.B.,  M.P.,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon,  read  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Balfour,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  ex- 
preaaing  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present  person- 
ally, and  hoping  that  the  members  of  the  Association 
would  carry  away  p'ea°ant  memories  of  their  visit  to 
Sidmouth.  Sir  John  Kennaway  also  proposed  several 
toasts,  and  made  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  had  in  her  childhood  spent  much 
of  her  time  in  Sidmouth.  He  mentioned  with  satisfaction 
that  the  new  president,  Dr  Davy,  was  an  Ottery  man, 
and  that  he  himself  hailed  from  the  same  vale.  Acknow- 
ledgements on  behalf  of  the  visitors  were  made  by 
Dr.  Lees,  who  spoke  of  Sidmouth  aa  being  a  place  so 
healthy  that  doctors  could  neither  live  nor  die  in  it.  In 
the  afternoon  visits  were  paid  to  various  spots  of  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood,  use  was  made  of  the  golf  links,  tea 
being  provided  in  the  club  house ;  a  cricket  match  in 
progress  was  watched  for  seme  time,  and  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  the  Baths,  and  the  Sid  Vale  Dairy  examined. 
The  comfort  of  the  visitors  was  greatly  increased  by 
making  them  independent  during  the  afternoon  rambles 
and  enabling  them  to  get  tea  at  aoy  of  the  many  hotels 
of  Sidmouth.  Each  visitor  was  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Dr.  Pullin. 

Another  and  not  less  succ^asful  entertainment  on  the 
same  day  was  provided  by  Torquay,  where  the  guests 
arrived  in  time  for  an  elaborate  luncheon  at  the  Bath 
Saloons.  At  this  Dr.  Powell  presided,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Reception  Committee  being  Dr.  Carver. 
Several  speeches  were  made,  toasts  drunk,  the  good 
wishes  expressed  towards  the  Association  being  acknow- 
ledged by  sir  William  Macewen  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Bowring, 
C.S.I.,  and  a  toast  to  the  Borough  of  Torquay  being 
proposed  by  Lieutenant-C jlonel  Sir  Havelock  Chrrles. 
The  guests,  who  numbered  well  over  one  bundled, 
divided  up  af:er  luncheon  into  several  parties;  seme 
taking  drives  around  theLincombea  and  overBabbacombe 
Downs,  others  going  to  Cock'nston  villagp,  and  some  t  > 
Kent's  Cavern  ;  a  considerable  number  also  joined  in  an 
expedition  by  sea  around  Torbay.  Eventually,  however, 
all  reassembled  at  Torre  Abbey,  where,  after  being 
refreshed  with  tea,  tbey  were  shown  the  remains  cf  the 
ancient  religious  foundation  from  which  this  estate  takes 
its  name.  It  was  an  interesting  afternoon,  and  those  who 
took  part  in  it  appear  to  have  enjoyed  themselves 
thoroughly.  This,  however,  does  not  complete  Friday's 
list,  for  on  the  same  day  there  waa  a  moat  enjoyable 
entertainment  at  Teignmouth,  of  the  Invitations  to  which 
some  seventy  members  and  ladies  a /ailed  themselves. 
The  gu-'sta  were  received  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moirison,  cf  the 
Urbsn  District  Ccuncil,  Dr.  G.  F.  Johnson,  Dr.  Piggott, 
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Dr.  Rudkin,  Dr.  Little,  and  other  medical  men  in  practice 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  most  elaborate  luncheon  was 
*hen  served,  each  visitor  finding  by  his  plate  a  guide  to 
Tcignmouth,  containing  a  special  article  on  its  qualities 
as  a  health  resort  written  by  Dr.  Plggott.  The  short  toast 
included  one  to  the  visitors;  this  was  acknowledged  on 
their  behalf  by  Dr.  Shingleton  Smith,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  pleasure  felt  by  members  of 
the  Association  at  the  cordiality  everywhere  extended  to 
them.  In  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Whiteway-Wilkinson,  the  visitors  drove  to  Ugbrooke, 
where  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford  entertained  them  a.\  tea. 
An  inspection  of  the  beautiful  grounds  of  this  estate  was 
then  made,  and  finally  the  party  found  its  way  back  to 
Exeter  via  Teignmouth,  after  a  most  enjoyable  outing. 

Excursions. 

On  Saturday,  when  the  annual  meeting  had  formally 
come  to  a  close,  there  was  a  series  of  events,  which, 
though  denominated  excursions  only,  were  really  quite  as 
much  entertainments  as  any  of  those  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given.  These  were  expeditions  lasting  the  whole 
day,  and  taking  the  visitors  as  far  afield  as  Plymouth, 
Falmouth,  Ilfracombe,  Oloveliy,  and  Eastleigh.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  seemed  to  have  been  unaware  that  they 
could  obtain  tickets  sufficiently  early  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments necessary,  and  others  could  not  manage  to  remain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  any  longer  ;  so  the  num- 
ber of  guests  who  arrived  fell  far  short  of  th»t  for  which 
some  of  the  hosts  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pre- 
pare. This  was  notab'y  the  case  at  Falmouth,  pro- 
bably because  this  was  the  longest  expedition  of  all, 
but  it  is  to  be  none  the  less  regretted  because  the 
preparations  made  were  of  the  m~st  generous  kind. 
However,  those  who  arrived  were  well  repaid  for  their 
journey.  They  were  received  a*,  the  station  by  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  Alderman  Grose)  and  a  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  then  taken  in 
Jersey  cars  for  a  tour  of  the  Castle  Drive  and  cliffs,  which 
included  glimpses  of  G^llyngvase  Bay  and  peeps  at  the 
Truro  river  and  St.  Mawes.  The  drive  ended  at  the  King's 
Head  Hotel,  where  an  excellent  lunchean  was  provided. 
For  this  appetites  were  well  prepared,  as  the  party  had 
started  early.  The  Mayor  presided,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
spesch  proposing"  Success  to  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion," mentioned  that  when  arrangements  for  the  visit  had 
first  been  mentioned  it  was  hoped  to  signalize  it  by  con- 
ferring the  freedom  of  the  city  on  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  by 
whose  death  Fa'mouth  had  lost  a  very  warm-hearted 
friend.  The  toast  was  acknowledged  in  fitting  terms  by 
Major- General  Sir  Charles  Cuffe,  and  "Success  to  Fal- 
mouth" wa3  submit  ed,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors, 
by  Dr.  Colt.  After  luncheon,  the  time  still  available 
was  spent  in  an  interesting  tour  of  the  Pjrt  ot  Falmouth 
in  a  steamer,  which  included  an  exploration  for  a  short 
distance  of  the  beautiful  river  Fal.  The  excursion  to 
Clovelly  suffered  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  get  it  up,  from  paucity  of 
visitors  owing  to  the  distance  which  had  to  be  traversed, 
and  possibly  also  to  some  extent  because  it  was  not  open  to 
members  who  hadladies  with  them.  The  day  began  with  a 
railway  journey  of  a  couple  of  hours,  which  landed  the  party 
at  Bideford;  there  coaches  were  waiting  and  took  the 
visitors  for  an  interesting  drive  of  another  two  hours 
to  the  unique  village  of  Clovelly.  There  is  only  one 
Clovelly  in  the  world,  and  those  who  saw  this  quaint  old- 
world  place  on  this  occasion  had  the  advantage  of  beiDg 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mrs.  Hamlyn,  cf  Clovelly 
Court ;  while  on  the  return  journey  some  very  welcome 
tea  was  provided  at  Bideford  by  Dr.  Toye,  of  that  town. 
The  party  which  made  Ilfracombe  itsobjeetive  point  was 
sumptuously  entertained  at  luncheon,  and,  after  having 
been  shown  the  chief  beauties  which  have  ma^e  this 
North  Devon  watering  place  famous,  was  given  tea  a*. 
Dr.  Toller's  hydropathic  establishment.  The  excellent 
arrangements  for  this  expedition  were  made  by  Dr.  Slade- 
King,  whose  efforts  were  ably  saconded  by  other  medical 
men  in  the  place,  and  it  would  have  been  an  even 
greater  success  tad  more  visitors  been  a^e  to  take 
part  in  it. 

The  largfst  excursion  of  all  was  that  to  Plymouth, 
where  a  most  elaborate  plan  of  entertainment  had  been 
devised.  The  train  ani/ed  somewhat  late,  si  it  was  not 
possible  to  cany  it  out  in  its  entirety ;  but  the  arrange  • 


ments  were  so  good  that  the  very  large  "party,  by  dividing 
into  sections,  managed  to  tee  a  great  deal  of  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  this  famous  town,  and  its  neighbour, 
Devonport.  At  midday,  luncheon  was  served  at  the 
Royal  Hotel  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor;  while 
ladies,  though  not  nominally  on  the  invitation  list,  were 
excellently  catered  for  at  a  neighbouring  hotel.  The 
Mayor,  in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  Association  after 
luncheon,  displayed  a  strong  vein  of  humour ;  and 
also,  in  the  course  of  some  subsequent  remarks  in 
acknowledgement  of  a  toast  to  himself,  specially  men- 
tioned Drs.  Fox,  Webber,  and  May  as  amongst  those  who 
had  materially  assisted  to  arrange  the  programme.  The 
Mayor's  humorous  touches,  it  may  be  noted,  fell  by 
no  means  flat,  and  were  well  capped  subsequently  by 
Dr.  Davy,  who  responded  for  the  Association.  The  latter 
also  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chain  of  office 
worn  by  the  Mayor  originally  belonged  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  that  the  medal  attached  to  it  was  made  from 
gold  taken  from  one  of  the  Armada  ships.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  by  some  in  a  tour  round  the  Naval  Dockyard, 
by  others  at  Devonport,  while  a  certain  number  went  for 
a  cruise  round  the  Sound,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Mount  Edgeumbe,  landed  at  Edgc-umbe,  where  tea  was 
served  in  the  Orangery. 

The  fifth  and  la-_t  excursion  to  be  mentioned  was  that 
to  Tavistcik.  In  this  some  fifty  guests  took  part,  the 
expedition  including  a  pleasant  drive  of  seme  eight  miles 
across  country  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  beautiful  country 
estate  at  Eas'.leigh.  There  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Bundle,  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  estate, 
acting  as  host  on  behalf  of  the  Duke.  His  pleasant  per- 
formance of  this  duty  was  subs?quently  acknowledged  on 
behalf  of  the  guests  in  a  few  well-termed  phrases  by 
Mr.  Russell  Coombe.  Very  rightly  he  included  In  his 
remarks  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smyth,  of  Tavistock,  who  greatly 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition  by  accompanying 
the  party  on  the  drive  to  Endsleigh,  and  subcequently 
entertained  it  at  tea  in  Tavistock  before  the  return 
railway  journey. 

This  concludes  what  is  necessarily  a  somewhat  im- 
perfect account  of  the  very  numerous  entertainments  for 
which  the  Association  has  to  thank  Exeter  and  the  pro- 
fession in  the  south-west  of  England,  but  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dyer,  of  the  convict  prison 
at  Princetjwn,  took  much  trouble  to  enable  a  certain 
cumber  of  members  to  visit  this  establishment,  and  that 
Dr.  and  Mr?.  D»v90n,  of  Dartmouth,  remained  at  home  on 
Wednesdiy  and  Thursday  of  the  week  ready  to  see  to  the 
comfort  of  any  chance  visitors  from  the  Association  to 
this  town.  Note  may  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  once 
again  a  smoking  concert  was  organized  by  a  committee 
drawn  from  among  the  exhibitors  at  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, and  that  to  it  a  number  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion received  invitations,  and  thus  passed  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 


Ceetmas  of  fBrandjas  &  Hibisimts. 


[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
zohen  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (EASTERN  PROVINCE) 

BRANCH: 

East  London  Division. 

An  cr'inary  meeting  was  held  on  July  12th.    There  was  a 

good  attendance.    Dr.  Farmer,  a  new- comer,  was  made 

welcome. 

Police  Calls. — As  medical  men  in  East  London  had  been 
called  to  emergency  cases  by  the  police  and  no  fee,  or  one 
only  after  much  delay,  had  been  forthcoming  from 
Government,  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  the  resident  magistrate  bringing  to  his  notice  this 
grievance  and  askiDg  lor  its  removal. 

Ambulance  Lectures.— The  principle  of  the  profession 
being  paid  for  ambulance  lectures  and  examinations  was 
approved  of,  but  before  communicating  with  the  St.  John 
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Ambulance  Association  it  was  decided  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  Divisions  in  the  Colony  and  find  out  their  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Drs.  Stirling  and  Ganteaume  did  not 
think  East  London  yet  able  to  pay  fees  for  ambulance 
lectures.  After  some  discussion  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

We  do  Dot  approve  of  lowering  the  standard  of  examinations 
and  certificates  for  native  nurses. 

Papers.— Dr.  Grey  read  an  interesting  paper  on  a  case 
of  cardiac  dilatation,  and  Dr.  RuBiroE  showed  a  case  of 
high  myopia  on  which  he  had  successfully  operated  and 
then  read  a  paper  on  myopia  The  readers  of  these  papers 
were  thanked.  Dr.  Hill  Aitken  demonstrated  Riva- 
Rocci's  sphygmomanometer. 

Future  Meetings. — The  Division  will  meet  in  future  on 
Tuesdays. 

EAST    ANGLIAN  BRANCH : 

South  Suffolk  Division. 

School  Certificate/. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Division  held 

at    Ipswich    on    Wednesday,    July    31st,   the     following 

resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  nine  members  being 

present : 

This  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association  recom- 
mends to  members  not  to  give  school  certificates  until 
the  Edncation  Committee  agree  to  pay  2s.  6d.  for  each 
certificate. 


% \)t  Quintal   (Jfcljiliiitmt 

OF 

FOODS,     DRUGS,     INSTRUMENTS, 

BOOKS,    AND    SANITARY 

APPLIANCES. 


[Second  Notice.'] 
Foods  and  Beverages. 
Feltoe  and  Smith  (25,  Augustus  Street,  Regent's  Park, 
London,  N.W.).  This  firm  is  the  proprietor  of  two  brands 
o!  lime  juice  and  lemon  squash,  known  respectively  as 
"  Speciality  Lime  Juice  Cordial  "  and  "  Speciality  Lemon 
Squash,"  both  of  which  are  manufactured  by  the  firm 
itself.  The  lime  juice  cordial  is  guaranteed  by  the  firm  to 
be  entirely  free  from  foreign  material,  and  is  certainly, 
when  mixed  with  water,  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
refreshing  beverage.  Unlike  many  articles  of  its  kind,  it 
is  entirely  free  from  musty  flavour,  while  it  is  believed  by 
the  manufacturers  to  be  as  free  irom  alcohol  as  any 
beverag«  can  be.  The  Speciality  Lemon  Squash  contains 
we  were  informed,  nothing  but  the  juice  of  lemons  and 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  lemons  are  squeezsd  the  pulpy 
portions  are  removed  by  a  special  process  discovered  by 
the  firm,  leaving  the  juice  perfectly  clear.  All  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  manufacture,  it  was  stated,  are  carried  on 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  proprie'ors,  and 
all  utensils  used  in  the  process  are  made  of  porcelain,  so 
as  to  ensure  absolute  cleanliness.  The  lemon  squash 
crystals  are  another  useful  product  of  the  firm,  as  they 
are,  of  course,  exceedingly  portab'e,  and,  provided  water  is 
obtainable,  lemonade  of  excellent  flavour  can  be  prepared 
rapidly  by  their  aid  at  a  very  small  cost ;  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  bottles  costing  4id.  are  sufficient,  we  were 
informed,  for  two  gallons  of  lemonade. 

Perrier  (45,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.)  The  table 
water  shown  by  this  firm  is  now  fairly  well  known,  and 
has  at  least  four  good  points  in  a  mineral  water  intended 
for  daily  consumption.  First  comes  its  organic  purity, 
which,  according  to  the  analysis  by  Wilson  Hake, 
appears  to  be  high.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  the  water  is  derived  from  a  spring  in  the  centre  of  an 
oppn  plain  in  the  South  of  France,  and  thus,  being  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  absolutely  isolated  from 
habitations,  there  Is  practically  no  risk  of  its  becom- 
ing contaminated.  The  free  supply  of  carbonic  acid 
which  the  water  possesses  is  also,  of  course,  desirable 
In  a  table  water;  it  has  a  further  advantage,  in  that  such 
carbonic  acid  is  not  added,  but  naturally  present,  for  there 
would  appear  to  be  some  reason  to  suppose  that  natural  car- 
bonic acid  is  more  capable  of  aiding  ordinary  digestion  than 
the  artificial  variety.  The  total  solids  contained,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  the  authority  already  quoted,  are  very 


small  in  quantity— less  than  4  grams  in  10  litres.  They 
consist  almost  entirely  of  calcium  bicarbonate.  There  are 
also  traces  of  those  alkaline  carbonates  which,  according 
to  Murrell,  are  of  value  as  a  stimulant  of  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  if  t>ken  early  in  a  meal.  Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  flavour  of  this  water  is 
decidedly  pleasant  and  delicately  subacid. 

Theinhardt's  Food  Company  (6,  Catherine  Court, 
Seething  Lane,  London,  E.C.).  The  stand  of  this  com- 
pany was  devoted  to  its  two  specialities,  "Infantina" 
and  "  Hygiama,"  two  preparations  which  have  only  been 
put  upon  the  market  in  England  comparatively  recently, 
although  in  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally 
they  appear  to  have  been  well  kno=vn  for  nearly  two 
decades.  The  former  is  a  preparation  containing 
cow's  milk,  milk  sugar,  a  minute  quantity  of  ordinary 
sugar,  and  cereals  which  have  been  slowly  diastased 
and  thoroughly  dextrinized  ;  it  is  claimed  that  its 
analysis,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  artificial 
foods  well  known  all  over  Europe,  shows  it  to  be  of 
high  quality.  We  were  supplied  with  a  table  contain- 
ing such  analysts  by  different  authorities,  and  from  this 
it  would  appear  that  Infantina  contains  a  little  over 
16  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  5  per  cent,  fats,  and 
about  70  per  cent,  carbohydrates,  of  which  nearly  54  per 
cent,  are  soluble,  while  there  is  also  1.11  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  firm  believes  that  both  theoretically 
and  practically  Infantina  provides  the  best  means  of  rear- 
ing children  from  birth,  if  unfortunately  deprived  of 
mother's  milk  ;  and  its  general  claims  seem  to  be  well 
supported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Heubner,  Beider,  and  others,  and  that  it  is  in  use  in  the 
municipal  milk  d£p6ts  in  several  large  Prussian  towns. 
Hygiama,  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  adults,  is  of 
the  same  general  character,  but  more  concentrated,  and 
flavoured  slightly  with  cocoa.  Both  are  decidedly  pleasant 
preparations  and  inexpensive.  It  is  stated  that  100  grams 
of  Hygiama  are  equal  in  food  value  to  430  calories,  but 
contain  only  0  56  gram  of  sodium  chloride,  so  that  this 
preparation  might  prove  of  special  utility  when  patients 
suffering  from  albuminuria  and  like  troubles  are  placed 
on  the  "  salt-free  "  food  treatment. 

H.  Whitbway  and  Co.  (The  Orchards,  Whimple, 
Devon).  The  cider-makers  of  Devon  were  well  repre- 
sented by  this  well-known  firm,  who  showed  cider  of 
various  brands — dry  sparkling  cider,  sweet  sparkling 
cider,  still  cider,  non-alcoholic  cider,  cider  in  casks,  and 
also  two  brands  of  perry.  The  dry  sparkling  cider 
appeared  in  five  brands,  one,  which  may  be  noted  for  its 
pleasant  quality  and  moderate  price,  being  the  "  Whimple 
Speciality "  The  non  alcoholic  cider,  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Cydrax,"  is  a  sparkling  beverage,  with  a  brisk, 
refreshing  subaci  i  S  avour.  As  regards  its  freedom  from 
alcohol,  we  were  assured  it  would  bear  the  test  of  the 
most  rigid  analysis.  In  respect  of  eider  in  general,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  a  specially  suitable  beverage  for  those 
who  suffer  from  gout  or  rheumatism,  and  that  the  malic 
acid  it  contains  is  particularly  useful  to  those  who  are 
large  meat-eaters.  We  are  not  sure  how  far  these  claims 
could  be  proved  scientifically,  but  they  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of  persons, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  medical  men  whose  large 
clinical  experience  is  favourable  to  the  use  of  ciderby  gouty 
and  rheumatic  individuals  who  use  stimulants  of  any 
kind.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing 
that  a  beverage  which  has  been  popular  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  for  so  many  centuries,  and  which  is  prepared 
in  so  pleasant  and  easily  transported  a  form,  might  well 
take  the  place  of  much  of  the  wine  of  foreign  source  now 
used,  and  that  the  lighter  varieties  might  well  be  drunk 
instead  of  the  lager  beers  now  imported  so  largely. 

Instruments  and  Appliances. 
Harry  W.  Cox  Ltd.  (la,  Rosebery  Avenue  and  15-21 
Laystall  Street,  EC.)  This  firm  had  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive display  of  all  kinds  of  electro-medical  apparatus. 
Especially  noticeable  perhaps  were  their  heavy  discharge 
coils;  the  information  given  as  respecting  tbtm  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  with  this  class  of  coil  to  take 
skiagraphs  of  any  part  of  the  bndy  with  cxposutes  of  a 
few  seconds  only;  indeed,  the  operation  is  practically 
instantaneous.  The  coil  was  worked  by  a  new  "  Trough" 
break  devised  by  Mr.  Cox,  which  in  general  principle  is  a 
form  of  mercury  jet  interrupter,  but  of  improved  design. 
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Another  decidedly  valuable  appliance  shown  was  one  for 
working  an  induction  coil  direct  from  an  altercating 
current  main.  It  wag  of  attractively  simple  design,  and 
it  appeared  to  us  to  present  material  advantages  over  the 
more  complicated  devices  commonly  used  to  effect  the 
same  end.  Its  utility  it  seems  is  not  limited  to  induction 
coils,  for  we  were  informed  that  high-frequency  apparatus 
can  also  be  worked  by  the  system.  Another  apparatus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  electro- therapeutic  specialist  was  a 
couch  constructed  to  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Eeid.  Its 
special  effort  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  operator  to 
take  skiagraphs  of  the  chest  wilhout  any  appreciable 
discomfort  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  addition  the 
operator  using  the  couch  is  protected  to  a  very  consider- 
able and  satisfactory  degree  from  exposure  to  the  rays 
himself.  Furthermore,  the  box  attached  to  the  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  x-ray  tube  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable 
diaphragm,  by  means  of  which  radiographs  can  be  taken 
with  a  very  desirable  degree  of  definition.  The  gold 
medal  ''Record  '  tube  of  the  firm  is  probably  too  well 
known  to  require  description ;  it  was  shown  again  this 
year,  with  many  other  forms  of  .r-ray  tubes  having  regu- 
lating attachments.  The  many  different  patterns  of  shields 
which  were  shown  and  which  have  been  made  by  the  firm 
on  the  suggestions  of  many  well-known  a-ray  workers, 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  protecting  the 
operator  is  now  recognized,  and  there  were  other  shields 
specially  intended  for  ringworm  woik  and  the  treatment 
of  various  dermatological  troubles.  We  were  informed 
that  everything  shown  was  throughout  of  British  manu- 
facture, and  this  is  a  satisfactory  feature. 

Alfred  E.  Dean  (82,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C). 
This  manufacturer  of  scientific  instruments  showed  a  wide 
range  of  electro-therapeutic  instruments,  comprising  .r-ray 
appliances,  static  machines,  vibratory  machines,  numerous 
ways  of  employing  heat,  and  devices  for  localizing  the  rays 
during  light  treatment  and  protecting  the  operator.  The 
firm  believes  itself  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize 
practically  the  importance  of  limiting  the  emission  of 
x  rays  to  the  patient  under  treatment,  and  as  far  back  as 
1900  had  contrived  some  protective  devices.  Those 
exhibited  this  year  were  elaborations  of  what  Is  known  as 
the  London  Hospital  Shield,  and  were  mounted  and 
counterbalanced  saasto  facilitate  the  treatment  of  skin 
disease,  and  especially  of  tinea.  The  Crookes  tubes  were 
entirely  immersed  in  the  impermeable  lead  glass  shield, 
and  were  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  Sabouraud's  test 
pastilles  being  employed.  Another  attractive  feature  of 
the  stand  was  the  appliance  for  the  treatment  of  tinea,  on 
the  plan  sometimes  called  the  McLeoi-Dean  method. 
The  apparatus  has  been  called  by  the  firm  the  "  Radio- 
genometer,"  and  by  its  aid  it  is  claimed  that  the  degree 
of  radiation  the  patient  is  receiving  and  should  receive, 
can  be  precisely  determined.  It  is,  we  were  informed,  in  use 
in  some  of  the  large  general  hospitals,  which  seems  to 
point  to  its  utility.  Tte  "  Ergos  "  static  machine  appeared 
to  us  to  present  new  features  in  this  class  of  machine. 
The  makers  showed  the  machine  exciting  a  Crookes  tube 
in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  diiven  by  chains 
enclosed  in  Iron  columns,  and  this  definite  means  of  re- 
volvic  gall  the  plates  at  one  speed  re  nders  possible,the  makers 
consider,  a  greater  output  of  electricity  than  that  produced 
by othermachines  employingbelts  or  othermechanism  of  an 
indefinite  nature.  With  the  chains  any  slip  is  scarcely 
possible,  so  tbat  the  apparatus  should  be  quite  reliable  as 
a  generator  of  static  electricity.  The  fitm  further  showed 
some  new  models  of  radiant  beat  apparatus,  the  most 
novel  of  all  beirjg  an  appliance  for  treating  a  shoulder  or 
knee  by  light,  whilst  a  bed  specially  designed  with  a  view 
to  portability  and  to  treat  the  whole  body  seemed  to  be  a 
well-thought-out  apparatus.  A  neat  and  solidly  con- 
structed machine  was  that  shown  for  producing  from  an 
ordinary  electiic  motor  light  for  illuminating  cystoscopes, 
urethroscopes,  and  the  like,  tte  same  machine  being 
rueful  for  electro-cautery  work;  In  fact,  the  machine  was 
extremely  adaptable,  for  it  also  provided  means  by  which 
power  of  the  motor  c&uld  be  made  to  operate  a  shaft  or  a 
centrifuge  for  urines,  blood,  and  other  fluids.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  current  could  also  be  so  transformed  as  to  be 
available  for  giving  sinusoidal  currents  for  local  applica- 
tion or  for  hydro-electric  baths.  In  connexion  with  the 
apparatus  was  shown  a  well  designed  switchboard,  which 
permitted  of  the  employment  of  current  from  the  main  in 
water  without  any  danger  of  the  patient  coming  In  contact 


with  the  power  generators.  The  whole  exhibit  Eeemed  to 
provide  ample  evidence  of  the  firm's  experience  in  this 
branch  of  work. 

John  Weiss  and  Son  (287,  Oxford  Street,  London).   This 
firm  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  instruments  and 
appliances,  all  of  the  finest  English  manufacture,  although 
a    certain   proportion  of   them   were   con- 
structed from  patterns  originally  suggested  f9^ 
by  Continental  and  other  foreign  surgeons. 
Among  the  latter  may  te   mentioned   in 
particular    Professor    Lambotti's     instru- 
ments   for    bone    surgery,  and    his  steel 
splints,  the  bladder  instruments  used  by 
Guyon,  and  the   trephine    for    the  treat- 
ment   of   conical  cornea  suggested  by  von 
Hippel ;  eye  instruments, 
in  fact,  were  prominent  on    rg^--, 
the  stand,  this  firm  taking  ~^>  " 
a  special,   and,  from  the       V-, 
ophthalmic     surgeon's 
point  of  view,    desirable 
interest     in    instruments 
of  this   class,   and    those 
shown    included    a   com- 
plete outfit  for  an  ophthal- 
mic  surgeon   in  a  hand- 
some cabinet  of  ingenious 
construction.       A      good 
many   instruments    were 
shown  which  are  practi- 
cally    of     entirely    new 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

design,  especially  those  relating  to  renal  surgery  which 
have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Hurry  Fenwick.  Of  the  general 
construction  and  purpose  of  these  some  icea,  at  any  rate, 
willbegatheied  from  the  illustrations  which  are  here  given. 
Thus.  Fig.  1  represents  a  pair  of  forceps  for  compressing 
the  kidney  during  resection  of  either  of  its  poles;  while 
Fig.  2  ia  a  meatotome  for  use  in  the  same  general  con- 
nexion, and  for  slitting  up  the  bladder  extremity  of  the 
affected  ureter.  Finally,  in  Fig.  3  is  shown  an  instru- 
ment for  dilating  the  meter  in  female  patients  when  this 
tube  is  the  seat  of  a  stricture  or  when  a  calculus  has 
lodged  in  its  lumen. 

Miscellaneous. 
Messrs.  Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson,  Limited  (83—91, 
Great  Titchfield  Street,  London,  W.).  This  firm  of 
medical  publishers,  apart  from  an  array  of  case  sheets, 
clinical  figures,  diagrams,  charts,  and  the  like,  made  a 
strong  point  of  its  Simple  Medical  Year  Book,  which  can 
be  used  either  independently  or  in  col  junction  with  the 
firm's  Medical  Card  Index  System.  The  account  book  in 
question  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  from  the  letters 
shown  us  seems  to  have  been  found  an  extremely  simple 
and  satisfactory  way  of  keeplrg  an  account  of  the  income 
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and  expenditure  of  a  practice  by  a  large  number  of 
medical  men  practising  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  The  task  presents  no  difficulty, 
and  if  properly  kept  the  practitioner  should  have  before 
him  day  by  day  an  exact  statement  of  the  results  of  his 
labour,  of  what  he  has  earned,  what  received,  and  what 
expended.  It  is  a  book  which  should  certainly  minimize 
the  labour  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  a  practice  in  such 
form  that  income  tax  rebates  and  the  like  can  be  easily 
returned  and  possible  purchasers  or  others  be  satisfied  as 
to  what  the  practice  U  really  worth.  The  Medical  Card 
Index  SyBtem  of  the  firm  perhaps  requires  rather  more 
initial  study  to  get  out  of  it  the  best  that  it  can  give ;  but 
this  would  probably  be  thoroughly  worth  while,  for  the 
card  system  as  a  whole  has  now  established  its  elainn 
thoroughly,  and  it  should,  as  carefully  adapted  by  this 
firm  to  the  needs  of  medical  practice,  be  just  as  useful 
and  libour  saving  in  connexion  with  medicine  as  in 
relation  to  o'.her  careers. 

H.  K.  Lewis  (136,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.).  The 
stall  of  this  medical  publisher  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
leave,  for  it  contained  so  much  to  interest  the  book  lover, 
and  especially  one  who  prefers  medical  works  by  British 
authors.  In  addition  to  entirely  new  works,  there  were  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  new  and  revised  editions  of 
old  friends  brought  out  since  last  year's  exhibition. 
Amongst  the  former  were  an  addition  to  special  bacterio- 
logical books  in  the  shape  o!  The  Bacttriological  Examina- 
tion of  Water  Supplies,  by  Dr.  Savage,  M  0  H.  fcr 
Colchester  ;  X  Rays  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
by  Drs.  Walsham  and  Orton  ;  while  an  equally  timely 
publication  is  Injuries  of  the  Eyes  of  the  Employed  and  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  by  Mr.  Beaumont.  Modem 
Methods  of  Diagnosis  in  Urinary  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Deanesly ; 
and  a  handsomely  bound  new  dictionary  by  Dr.  Gould, 
The  Practitioner's  Medical  Dictionary,  also  attracted  us ; 
while  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 'hold  police  appoint- 
ments may  be  mentioned  a  handy  little  book  called  The 
Police  Surgeon's  Emergency  Guide,  written  by  Mr.  Graham 
Grant.  Among  the  new  editions  were  several  of  the 
firm's  standard  textbooks.  Amongst  those  calling  for 
mention  were  a  new  snd  ninth  edition  of  Dr.  H.  R.  Swanzy"s 
Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  which  Dr.  Louis 
Werner's  name  appears  as  joint  author.  Another  ninth 
edition  was  that  of  a  book  familiar  to  many  generations 
of  students  and  practitioners,  The  Elements  of  Practical 
Medicine,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Carter;  while  an  example  oi  a 
twelfth  edition  was  found  in  The  Extra  Pharmacopoeia, 
revised  by  Drs.  H.  Martindale  and  Wynn  Westcott.  Others 
that  may  be  noted  were  a  third  edition  of  the  Manual  of 
Operative  Surgery,  by  Binnie ;  a  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Louis  Rawling's  Landmarks;  a  seventh  edition  of  Dr. 
Stanford  Morton's  Effraction;  and  third  of  Professor 
Osier's  Aequanimitas,  containing  the  Fixed  Period  address ; 
also  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  other  Sanitary  Laws,  by 
Messrs.  M.  and  G.  Elliott,  and  Dr.  William  Murray's 
Rough  Notes,  which  has  now  appeared  fjr  the  fourth  time. 
There  were  also  some  fresh  editions  in  the  popular 
"  Practical  Series,"  three  in  all ;  these  included 
a  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Lewis  Jones's  Medical  Elec- 
tricity ;  a  fourth  of  Dr.  Dudley  Buxton's  Anaesthetics : 
while  the  third  was  a  second  and  very  much  enlarged 
edition  of  Clinical  Bacteriology,  by  Dr.  Emery.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  number  of  books  which  have 
attained  the  rank  of  classics,  such  as  Radeliffe  Crocker's 
work  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Dr.  F.  T.  Roberta's  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  (in  two  vols.).  There  are  many 
men  who  take  a  delight  in  charts  for  various  purposes, 
temperature  records,  diet  prescriptions  clinical  pro- 
gress, and  the  like,  and  these,  and  case  books,  were 
present  in  sufficient  variety  to  suit  the  most  exacting 
requirements  in  the  way  of  compactness,  clearness,  and 
comprehensiveness. 


THE   LIBRARY  OP   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Stra&d 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 
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HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seveuty-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  includirg  London.  7,?29 
births  and  3,637  deaths  were  registered  during  th<'  week  ending 
Saturday  last.  August  10th.  The  annual  rate  or  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  12  4.  11.9,  and  11.7  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  rose  again  to  11  8  per  1,000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  3  8  in  Wiilesden,  5.0  in  Walthamsiow,  5  2 
in  Hornssy,  5.5  in  King's  Norton,  5.7  in  Ipswich,  and  5.9  in  Grimsby, 
to  16.8  in  Burv.  17.4  in  Blackburn.  17  7  in  Sunderland,  17. S  iu  Rochdale, 
18.6  in  St.  Helens,  and  21.7  in  Stockton-00  Tees.  In  Loudon  the  rate 
of  mortality  was  12.0  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  11.8  in  the  seventy 
live  other  large  towns.  The  d^ath-rate  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  averaged  1.2  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  large  towns;  in 
London  also  this  death-rate  was  equal  ti  1,2  per  1.000,  while  among 
the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  the 
principal  iufectious  diseases  averaged  upwards  to  2  7  in  Walsall, 
iu  Blackburn,  and  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  2.9  in  Wigan,  3  9  iu 
Stockton-on-Tees  and  in  Cardiff,  and  5 1  in  St.  T-'elens.  Meisles 
caused  a  death-rate  of  1  1  in  St  Helens,  1.9  in  Blackburn.  2  2  in 
Walsall,  2  5  in  Cardiff,  and  3  0  iu  Ftocktou-on-Tees  ;  scarlet  fever  oJ 
1  5in  West  Bromwich  ;  diphtheria  of  1.5  iu  Middlesbrough  and  1.7  in 
Kotherhaui  ;  whooping-cough  of  1  1  iu  Cardiff,  1.2  in  Aigan,  and  2.3 
iu  St.  Helous  :  and  diarrhoea  of  1  3  in  Coventry.  1  6  In  Warrington. 
1.6  in  Bootle,  1  7  in  St  Helens,  said  2  4  in  Smethwick.  The  mortality 
Jrom  enteric  fever  showed  no  marked  excess  in  any  of  the  large; 
towns,  and  no  fatal  ca-e  of  sm»ll-pox  was  registered  during  the 
week.  The  number  of  scarlet-feverpatients  under  treatment  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
winch  had  been  3  385,  3,586,  and  3,626  at  he  end  of  the  thiee  pre 
ceding  weeks,  had  fm  ther  risen  to  3  660  at  the  end  of  last  week  :  466 
new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  569,  557,  and  419  in 
the  three  preceding  weeks.  One  smallpox  patient  was  admitted  to 
these  hospitals  during  the  week 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
DUEiNr;  the  week  ending  Saturday  last  August  10th,  868  births  and 
479  deaths  were  registered  iu  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  14.9,  13  6. 
and  12.8  perl. 000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  rose  again  last  week  to 
13  8  per  1,000.  and  was  2  0  per  1,00")  above- the  mean  rate  during  the  same 
period  in  the  seventy- six  large  English  towns.  The  rates  iu  the  eight 
Scottish  towus  ranged  from  8  8  in  Paisley  and  10  6  in  Leith  to  15.4  in 
Duudee  and  16  1  iu  Greenock.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal 
infectious  diseases  averaged  2  2  per  1,000  iu  these  towns,  the  highest 
rates  being  recorded  in  Dundee  and  Leith.  The  234  deaths  registered 
iu  Glasgow  included  4  which  wore  referred  to  measles,  15  to  whooping- 
cough,  2  to  "fever,"  10  to  diarrhoea,  and  4  to  cerebrospinal  mening 
itis.  1  wo  fatal  cases  of  measles, .6  of  whooping-cough,  and  2  of  cerebri' 
spinal  meningitis  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ;  4  of  whooping-cough 
and?  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee:  3  of  whooping-cough,  2  of  diarrhoea, 
and  2  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Leith  ;  and  1  of  eerebro-spinal 
meningitis  iu  Greenock  and  in  Perth. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  3rd.  605  births  and  315 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
513  births  and  337  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  16  3,  15  2.  and  18  3  per  1,000  in  Iho 
three  preceding  weeks,  remained  at  18.3  ner  1,000  in  the  week  under 
notice,  this  figure  being  6  6  per  1  000  hi  slier  than  the  mean  annual  r»te 
for  the  seventv-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period  The 
figures  ranged  from  14.7  in  Londonderry  aud  16  2  in  Belfast  to  19.1 
in  Limerick  and  23  4  in  Waterford.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
same  six  Irish  towns  averaged  1.1  per  1,000.  or  0  3  per  1.CT0  lower  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 2  0— being  recorded 
iu  riubliu.  while  Waterford  registered  no  deaths  under  this  heading 
at  all.  In  Belfast  9  deaths  weie  returned  as  due  to  cerebro-spinal 
fever. 

EPIDEMIC  MORTALITY  IN  LONDON. 
The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  prevalence  of  the  principal 
epidemic  diseases  "during  the  second,  or  spring,  quarter  of  the  year. 
The  fluctuations  of  each  disease  and  its  relative  fatality  compared 
with  that  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years  can  thus  be 
readily  seen. 

Small-pox.— No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  has  been  registered  in  London 
since  June,  1905;  1  small-pox  patient  was  admitted  during  the  quarter 
to  a  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospital,  but  had  been  discharged  before 
the  close  of  the  quarter. 

Measles.— The  deaths  from  measles,  which  had  been  2E6,  213,  and  465 
in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  further  rose  to  661  hist,  quarter,  but 
were  61  below  the  corrected  average  number  iu  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  five  preceding  years.  "Among  the  various  metropolitan 
boroughs  this  disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal  iu  Chelsea. 
Finsburv.  Shoreditch.  Poplar.  Southwark.  and  Greenwich. 

Scarlet  Fever.— The  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  which  had  been  108, 
1E2,  and  104  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  rose  again  to  141  la-l 
quarter,  and  were  26  in  excess  of  the  corrected  average  number. 
Scarlet  fever  showed  the  greatest  proportional  mortality  In  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  Hackney,  Finsbury,  Shoredirch,  Bethnal  Green,  1'oplar.  and 
Bermondsey.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  contained  2  975 
scarlet  fever  patients  at  the  end  of  last  quarter,  against  3,3f0,  3,787. 
and  2,614  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  quarters:  4,726  new  cases 
were  admitted  during  the  quarter,  against  5.114,  5,845,  and  4,033  in  the 
three  preceding  quarters. 

Diphtheria.— The  deaths  referred  to  diphtheria,  which  had  been  153. 
113,  and  229  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  declined  again  last 
quarter  to  1E9,  and  were  21  fewer  than  the  corrected  average  number. 
The  disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Holborn,  Shoreditch, 
Poplar.  Battersea,  and  Greenwich  There  vere  E06  diphtheria  patients 
under  treatment  iu  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter,  against  814,  995,  and  1,012  at  the  end  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding quarters :  1,507  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  quarter, 
against  1,612,  1,995,  and  1,665  in  the  three  preceding  quarters. 

Whnopinri-cnugh.— The  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  which  had  been 
195, 180,  and  536  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  further  rose  to  677 
during  the  three  mouths  under  notice,  and  were  181  in  excess  of  the 
corn  cted  average  number.  Among  the  various  metropolitan  boroughs 
this  disease  was"  proportionally  mast  fatal  in  Kensington,  Holborn, 
Finsbury,  shoreditch.  and  Cambcrwell. 

Fever.— Under  this  healing  are  included  deaths  from  typhus,  from 
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NOTE.— The  black  lines  show  the  recorded  number  of  deaths  from  each  disease  during  each  week  of  the  quarter.    The  (Jotted  lines  show 
the  average  number  of  deaths  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  live  preceding  years,  1902-6. 


enteric  fever,  and  from  ill-defined  pyrexia.  During  last  quarter  there 
was  no  death  from  typhus,  aud  only  one  from  ill-defined  pyrexia. 
The  deaths  referred  to  these  different  forms  of  "  fsver."  which  had 
been  103  and  60  in  the  two  previous  quarters,  further  declined  last 
quarter  to  36,  and  were  18  below  the  corrected  average  number.  The 
greatest  proportional  mortality  from  enteric  fever  occurred  in  Ham- 
mersmith, the  City  of  Westminster,  Stoke  Newineton,  Finsbury,  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  Woolwich.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  con- 
tained 57  enteric  fever  patients  at  tbe  end  of  June,  against  139,  13*. 
and  93  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  quarters  ;  146  new  cases  were 
admitted  during  the  quarter,  against  251,  333,  and  185  in  the  three 
preceding  quarters. 

Diarrhoea.—  The  199  deaths  from  d'arrhoea  in  London  last  quarter 
were  30  below  the  corrected  average  number.  This  disease  was  pro- 
portionally most  fatal  in  Paddington,  Fulham,  Chelsea,  Finsbury, 
Bethnal  Green,  aDd  Stepney. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be"  stated  that  the  1.873  deaths  in  London 
attributed  to  these  principal  epidemic  diseases  during  the  quarter 
under  notice  were  3.3  per  cent,  below  the  corrected  average  number 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  lowest 
death-rates  from  these  diseases  were  recorded  last  quarter  in  the  City 
of  London,  the  City  of  Westminster,  Hampstead.  Lewisham,  and 
Woolwich  ;  and  the  highest  rates  in  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Poplar, 
Southwark,  and  Bermondsey. 


Jlabal  anh  jHiHtarg  3lp{mratmmts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
Edward  C.  Cridland,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  addi- 
tional, for  three  months'  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  August  1st ; 
Frederick  J.  Lilly,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Indus,  August  15th  :  Cecil 
H.  Rock,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  Leslie  M.  Morris.  Surgeon,  to  the 
Hampshire,  on  recommissioning,  August  20th;  Leslie  C  Rowan- 
Robinson,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Impregnable,  August  20th  :  Ernest 
A.  Penkold,  MB  ,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Malcolm  Cameron,  MB., 
Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Hindustan,  on  recommissioning.  August  20th  ; 
George  Hewlett,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Alfred  J.  Hewitt, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Prince  George,  on  recommissioning,  August  20th  ; 
Edward  B.  Towssend.  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Terrible'.  August  20th. 

Surgeon  E.  F.  Power  is  promoted  to  be  Staff  Surgeon,  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1904.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  November  10th,  1896.  He 
was  Surgeon  of  the  Aurora  during  the  China  war  in  1900,  and 
was  at  the  relief  of  Pekin  ;  he  was  granted  a  medal  with  clasp, 
and  was  mentioned  in  dispatches  for  his  services  at  Tientsin  in 
June.  1900 

Surgeon  E.  Folliott.  whose  first  commission  bears  date  May  25th, 
1897.  is  also  promoted  to  be  Staff  Surgeon.  Mav  25th,  1905. 

Surgeon  G.  E.  Macleod  is  likewise  promoted  to  be  Staff  Surgeon, 
Novemher  29th,  1905.  His  commission  as  Surgeon  is  dated  November 
29th,  1897. 

Surgeons  J.  A.  Forrest,  M.B.,  and  H.  W.  M.  Rees  arc-also  gazetted 
Staff  Surgeons,  November  8th,  1905,  Iheir  first  commissions  being 
dated  November  8th,  1858. 


Civil  Practitioner  G.  C.  March  is  appointed  Surgeon  and  Agent  al 
Langton  and  Abbotsbury,  Augnst  3rd. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
Captain    C.    F.   Wanhill,  R.A.M.C..  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  vice  ilaior 
C.  E.  P.  Fowler,  K.A.M.C.,  dated  July  29tn. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  L.  Hall  retires  on  retired  pay,  August  3rd 
He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  March  6th,  1880  :  Surgeon-Major.  Julv  6th 
1892  :  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  March  6th,  1900  During  the  south' 
African  war  in  1899-1901  he  was  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  a  General 
Hospital,  and  was  present  in  operations  in  the  Transvaal,  receiving 
the  Queen's  medal  with  three  clasps. 

Captain  J.  V.  Forrest,  M.B.,  is  promoted  to  be  Major,  July  29th 
His  previous  commissions  are  dated  :  Surgeon-Lieutenant  Julv23th 
189i:  Captain,  July  29th,  1898.  He  served  in  the  South  African 
war  in  1908  02,  and  was  present  in  the  advance  on  Ximberlev 
including  actions  at  Belmont,  Enslin,  Modder  River,  and  Magers- 
fontein,  at  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  in  operations  m  the  Orange  Free 
State,  including  actions  at  Paardeberg,  Poplar  Grove.  Karee  SidiD" 
and  Zand  River;  in  operations  in  the  Trausvaal.  including  actions 
near  Johannesburg.  Pretoria,  and  Diamond  Hillilune  11th  and  12th)  ■ 
in  Orange  River  Colony,  including  actions  at  Bethlehem,  Witte- 
bergen,  and  Caledon  River  (November  27th  to  29thj;  and  in  opera- 
tions in  Cape  Colony.  He  has  received  the  Queen's  medal  with  seven 
clasps,  and  the  King's  medal  with  two  clasps. 

Captain  J.  C.  B.  Statham  is  also  promoted  to  be  Major,  July  29th 
He  joined  as  Suigeon-Lieutenant,  January  29th.  1896,  aud  was  made 
Captain.  January  29th.  1899.  He  was  present  in  the  campaign  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India  in  1897-8.  receiving  a  medal  with  dasp 

Captain  E.  C.  Hayes  is  likewise  promoted  to  be  Major,  July  29th! 
His  previous  commissions  are  simultaneous  with  those  of  juaior 
Statham.  J 

Captain  E.  T.  W.  Birrell  also  is  promoted  to  be  Major,  Ji 
nis  commission  as  Surgeon-Lieutenant  bears  date  July  29th.  1896  - 
that  of  Captain  July  23th,  1899. 

Majors  H.  J.  M.  Buist,  M  B  .  D  SO.  and  F.  J.  Wade-3!rown  were 
successful  at  the  examination  for  promotion  in  subjects  (d\  to  ,i)  held 
in  May. 

Major  G.  F.  Alexander,  MB.,  is  placed  on  retired  pay,  Julv  27th 
He  was  appointed  Surgeon-Captaiu,  Jnly27th,  1887.  and  Major  twehe 
years  thereafter.  He  served  with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force  in  18.:5, 
receiving  a  medal  with  clasp,  and  with  the  Nile  Expedition  in  IBS!- 
for  which  he  was  granted  the  British  and  Egyptian  medals. 

Major  J.  Patehson,  M.B.,  is  also  placed  oil  retired  pay,  July  27i.h. 
His  commissions  were  simultaneous  with  those  of  Major  Alexander 
Major  Paterson  was  with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force  in  1585  (medal  n  ith 
clasp):  he  was  also  in  the  South  African  war  in  1899-1901.  including 
the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  the  actions  of  Spion  Kop.  Vaal  Kranz,  j-ietti  'S 
Hill,  and  Liinga  Nek,  and  in  operations  in  Natal,  on  tli? 
Heights,  in  the  Transvaal.  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Cape  G 
he  has  received  the  Queen's  medal  with  six  clasps. 

Major  V.  H.  W.  Da voees  also  is  placed  on  retired  pay,  Julv  27th.  His 
comm  ss'ons  bear  the  same  dates  as  those  of  Major  Alexander. 

Major  A.  B.  Hinde  retires  on  retired  pay,  August  7th     He  joined 
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the  department  as  Sureeon-Captain  February  5th.  1887,  and  was  made 
Maior  February  5th.  1899.  He  served  iu  the  campaign  on  the  North- 
Vest  Frontier  of  India  in  1397-8  (medal  with  clasp).  He  was  also  in 
the  South  lirran  War  m  1399  1902,  and  was  pre>ent  at  the  relief  of 
Lady-smith,  in  the  actions  at  Colenso.  Spion  Kop,  Vaal  Krauz.  and 
Pieters  Hill  in  operations  on  the  Tugela  Heights,  in  Natal  (including 
•the  action  at  Laings  Mekl.  in  the  Transvaal  (including  actions  at  Reit 
Vlei  Belfast,  and  Lvdenberg).  and  the  O-acge  River  Colony  ;  he  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  granted  the  Jueeu s  medal  with  five 
clasps  and  the  King's  medal  with  two  clasps. 

The  undermentioned  Lieutenants  are  promoted  to  be  Captains, 
dated  July  30th:  G.  F.  Rugg,   D.  S.  B.  Thomson,  M.B.,  J.  FAIBBUBN, 

MB       L     BOUSF1ELD,    M  D  ,    R.    G.    ANDERSON.    J.    II.  DOUGLASS,   M.D.. 

r"  R  Lewis,  A.  L.  Otway,  M.B.,  C  II  Turner,  if.  II  Noke,  MB 
e' C  Whitehead,  M  B.  W.  F.  II.  Vaughan,  R.  B.  Hole.  M.B.,  T.  C 
Lucas  MB  G.  E  Cathc.iHT,  W.  Wiley,  MB,  H.  Harding,  M.B.' 
t  a'  Turnbull  M.  F.  Grant,  D.  P.  Johnstone.  E.  H.  M  Mooke 
M  b  Ahern  F  J.  Garland,  M  B.,  A.  A.  Meaden,  R.  J.  Cahill,  M.B.. 
3    C  Bowle,  H.  B.  Conneli.,  audG  S.  C.  Haies. 

'The  undermentioned  to  be  lieutenants  on  probation,  dated  July 
'9th-  T  McC.  Phillips,  M  B.,  II.  S.  DICKSON,  G.  F  Dawson.  M.B. , 
H  v'  I!  Btatt,  R.  E.  Todd,  M  B  ,  T.  F.  Lumb,  H.  Gibson,  C.  P.  OB. 
Butler  G  Petit,  J.  B.  Hanafin.  J.  A.  Renshaw,  R.  F.  OT.  Dickin- 
son  W  R  O'Farrell.  R.  de  V.  King.  D.  B.  McGrigor,  M.B.,  C.  A.  T. 
Con'yngham.  M.B  ,  J  R.  Lloyd.  W.  C.  Carson.  M  B  ,  R.  G.  3.  Gregg, 
MB  H  T  Traves,  F.  T.  Dowling.  M.B..  J.  C.  L.  Hingston,  F.  J. 
Stua'rt  MB,  B.  A.  Odlum,  W.  A.  Spong,  M.B..  J.  F.  Grant,  M.B  , 
H   P  Hart   M.B.,  A.  E.  B.  Jones.  M.D.,  and  A.  Hendry',  M.B. 

Lieutenants  R.  E.  Todd,  M.B  ,  and  J.  C.  L.  Hingston  are  seconded 
under  the  provisions  of  Aiticle  349,  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay  and 
Promotion,  1906.  dated  July  29th. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  R.  Dodd,  II  B.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
medical  charge  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Dublin. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Major    C.    R.    Stevens,    M.D.,    F.R.C.S.,    Bengal    Establishment,  is 
Appointed   Professor  of  Surgical  and   Descriptive   Anatomy  in    the 
Medical    College,    Calcutta,    and   ex-oj)icio   Surgeon    to    the   College 
Hospital.  

ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
Suegeon-Major  T.  McC.  Foley  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colouel, 
July  20tn.  

ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  E.  A.  White,  M.D.,  1st  Ciuque  Ports,  resigns 
his  commission,  July  4th.      

COLONIAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  to  the  West  African 
Medical  Staff : 

Name.  Colony. 

P  P  ForaD,  L.R  C  P..  L.R.C  S  Irel Southern  Nigeria. 

W  A  Trumper.  M  R.C  S.,  L.K..CP Northern  Nigeria. 

W  F  Todd,  M.R.C  S  .  L  R  C.P Siem  Leone. 

FC  Hepburn.  M.R.C.S.,  LR.C.P Smtheru  Nigeria. 

ft  S.  Cogliill.  M.B.,  B.Ch.Edin Southern  Nigeria. 

T.  R.  Bealc  Browne,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R. C.P Southern  Nigeria. 

Promotions. 

"The  promotions  of  the  following  officers,  already  notified,  take 
effect  from  the  dates  given  : 

W.  H.  Langley,  C.M.G.,  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
from  August  3rd. 

J.  P.  Fagan.  Deputy  Principal  Medical  Officer  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
from  August  3rd. 

St  G.  Gray,  Senior  Medical  Officer  in  Southern  Nigeria,  from 
April  19th. 

M.  Cameron  Blair.  M.D  .  MS  ,  Medical  Officer  iu  Northern  Nigeria. 
to  be  Senior  Medical  Officer  in  Southern  Nigeria,  from  August  3rd. 

Resignation. 
J.  B.  Tombleson,  MB.,   B.Ch.Oxon  .   Medical  Officer  in  Seutheru 
Nigeria,  resigns  his  appointment  on  the  ground  of  ill-health,  from 
August  7th. 


This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
lull  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  HOSPITAL  FOR  SKIN  AND 
URINARY  DISEASES.-  Clinical  Assistant.  Honorarium  at  the 
rat*  of  52  guineas  per  annum. 

BIRMINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.—  (1)  Three  Receiving  Room 
Officers.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 

BIRMINGHAM:  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— House  Surgeon  and  Ob- 
stetric and  Ophthalmic  House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum. 

BRADFORD  POOR-LAW  UNION— Medical  Officer  for  the  Sana- 
torium for  Consumptives  at  Eastby.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BRIDGNORTH  AND  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BOMBAY  MUNICIPALITY.— Two  Assistant  Health  Officers.  Salary, 
Rs.750,  rising  to  Rs  1,000,  and  Rs.6C0,  rising  to  Rs.7t0  respectively. 

BURY  INFIRMARY. —  Junior  House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £80,  in- 
creasing to  £90  per  annum. 

BUXTON  :  DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £70  per  annum. 

CAIRO:  KASR  EL  AINY  HOSPITAL.-Residott  Medical  Officer. 
8alary,  £250  per  annum. 

DERBY:  COUNTY  ASYLUM.  Mickleover—  Junior  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  (Male).    Salary.  £120,  rislrg  to  £U0  per  annum. 

DOVER:  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£100  per  annum. 


DUDLEY:   GUEST  HOSPITAL.-Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary, 

£60  per  annum. 
EGYPTIAN    MINISTRY   OF    EDUCATION.— Assistant  to    the    Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology.    Salary,  £E320  per  annum. 
GLASGOW  DISTRICT  ASYLUM,  Wcodilee— Third  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £135  per  annum. 
HULL    ROYAL   INFIRMARY.— Casualty   House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£50  per  annum 
LOWESTOFT   HOSPITAL.- House  Surgeon.     Salary  at  the  rate  of 

£80  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  :  ANCOATS  HOSPITAL.— Resident  House- Physician 

Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  COUNTY    ASYLUM,    Prestwich.—  lunior  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150,  increasing  to  £250,  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER   TOWNSHIP.-.Tunior    Resident   Assistant    Medical 

Officer  at  the  Workhouse,  Crumpsall.    Salary,  £110  per  annum. 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  COUNCIL.— Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
NORTHAMPTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. -Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  ££0  per  annum. 
NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INFIRMARY,  Hartshill— Junior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  ±50  per  annum. 
ST.    PETER'S  H09PITAL  FOR    STONE,    Henrietta   Street,    W.C.— 

Junior  House  Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
SALFORD  UNION. -Male  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Infirmary. 

Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
SOUTHPORT    INFIRMARY.  —  Resident    Senior     House-Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £90  per  annum. 
STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY.— (1)  House-Surgeon.    (2)  Assistant  House 

and  Visiting  Surgeon.     Salary,  £100  and  £80  per  annum  respec- 
tively. 
WALSALL    iND    DISTRICT    HOSPITAL.— Junior   House-Surgeon. 

Salary.  £50  per  annum. 
WEST    LONDON     HOSPITAL,     Hammersmith   Road,    W— (1)   Two 

Ilouse-Physicians.    (2)  Ihree  House-Surgeons. 
WORCESTER    COUNTY    AND    CITY    ASYLUM —Third    Assistan 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £140,  rising  to  160  per  annum. 
YORK    COUNTY    HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.     Salary,    £100    per 

annum. 
YORK  DISPENSARY.— Two  Resident  Medical  Officers.    Salary,  £120 

per  annum. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY     SURGEON.  —  The    Chief    Inspector   of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Strathmiglo,  CO.  Fife. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Benson,  E.  G.  D.,  L.R.C.P.andS.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  Certifying  Fac- 
tory Surgeon  for  the  Stanley  District,  co.  Durham. 

Gould,  H.  U.,  M  B.,  B.C.Camb.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 
Shaftesbury  District,  10.  Dorset. 

Mattei,  Charles,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.Edin  ,  D.P.H  Dub.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  Government  of  Malta. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6cl.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
Holland.— On  August  10th,  at  62,  Hart  Road,  Erdington,  Warwick- 
shire,   to   the   wife    of    William   A.    Louis   Holland,    M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.Lond.,  a  son. 
Scatchard  —On  August  6th,  at  Ivy  House,  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  James  Percival  Scatchard,  M.B.,  B.S.Loud.,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Clabk— Gordon.— At  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Colwyn  Bay,  on 
August  2nd.  by  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  John  Thomson  Clark, 
M.B.,  401,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.,  to  Helen  Mary  Gordon, 
M.D  ,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Clement  Gordon,  of  Drimnin, 
Argyllshire. 

DEATH. 

Williams.— On  August  11th,  at  48,  Prince  of  Wales  Road,  Norwich, 
Charles  Williams,  F.R.C.S.Eug. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


POST-UR4DIATE     COURSES     AND     LECTURES, 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  Loudon  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week:— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics  ;  X  Rays.  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday.  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2  p.m.,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  10  a.m.: 
Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m. :  Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, 2  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Lectures— Monday. 
12  noon,  Pathological  Demonstration.  Tuesday,  5p  m.. 
Examination  of  Severe  Cases  of  Gastric  Disorder. 
Friday,  5  p.m..  Some  Common  Symptoms  of  Throat 
and  Nose  Disease. 


BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 


The  Common  Bacterial  Infections  of  the  Digestive  Tract.    By  C.  A. 

Herter,  M.D.    New  York  and  Loudon  :  M.cuiillan  and  Co.    1S07. 

Ss.  6d. 
Somo  Memoranda  in  Regard  to  William  Harvey,  M.D.    By  S.  Weir 

Mitchell.     New  York.    1907. 
Mikroskopie  und   Chemio  am  Krankenbett.    Von  Professor  Dr.  II. 

Lenharlz.     Fiinftc  Au'flags.     Berlin  :  J.  Springer.    1907.    M.9. 


'(Timed  and  1  ubllshi  J.  t>r  the  Kiitlsh  Medioal  Aawclatlra  at  their  office,  No.  J,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  la  tne  Parlehgt  St.  Paul,  Oovent  Garden.  In  tne  County  o(  Ulddletoz 
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CENTRAL    EMERGENCY 
FUND. 

Under  the  present  constitution  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  as  a  limited  liability  company,  registered 
nnder  the  Companies  Acts  as  formed  not  for  profit,  no 
part  of  its  funds  can  be  applied  centrally  or  by  any 
Branch  or  Division  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual 
member,  except  by  way  of  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Association. 

This  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  Association,  its 
Branches  and  Divisions,  from  giving  the  financial  support 
which  it  is  deemed  desirable  or  even  necessary  in  the 
Interests  of  the  profession  to  give  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession engaged  in  contract  practice  and  similar  disputes. 
The  Council  of  the  Association,  therefore,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  1906, 
has  instituted  a  fund  called  the  Central  Emergency  Fund 
to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Medico-Political  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  action  in  disputes  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

The  following  are  the 

REGULATIONS    OF    THE    FUND. 

1.  The  Fund  is  created  by  voluntary  subscription,  to 
assist  members  of  the  profession  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  profession 
against  organized  bodies  of  the  community. 

2.  All  members  of  the  profession  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute. Any  contribution  may  be  earmarked  for  use  in 
specified  disputes,  or  for  application  to  special  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Fund,  and  when  not  so 
earmarked  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given  for  disposal  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee  in  carrying 
out  the  general  objects  defined  in  Clause  1.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  any  special  dispute  for  which  funds  may  have 
been  earmarked,  the  balance  (if  any)  shall  be  merged  in 
the  General  Fund. 

3.  Subject  to  the  conditions  defined  in  this  Scheme,  the 
Fund  shall  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  shall  be  vested  in  the  names  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  as  repre- 
senting the  Committee.  Payments  shall  only  be  made 
on  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Medico-Political 


Committee,  or  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Medico- Political 
Committee  acting  under  powers  specifically  delegated  by 
the  Committee. 

4.  The  Fund  may  be  applied  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  objects  stated  in  Paragraph   1   in    any    of    the 

following  ways : 

(a)  By  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  individual  practitioner 
to  assist  him  in  maintaining  any  position  in  which  the 
Association  shall  have  decided  to  support  him,  or  to 
compensate  him  for  losses  which  he  shall  have  incurred 
through  taking  action  approved  by  the  Association  ; 

(5)  By  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  Division  or  Branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  for  its  assistance  in 
defraying  expenses  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  local 
disputes  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  of  the 
Fund  ; 

(c)  By  expenditure  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Medico-Political  Committee,  or  of  a  Subcommittee 
of  that  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  any  action  which 
the  Medico-Political  Committee  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  objects  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Medico-Political  Committee,  through  its  Contract 
Practice  Subcommittee,  has  had  recently  brought  under 
its  notice  disputes  in  several  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  the  profession,  action  requiring  such 
financial  support  as  the  Central  Emergency  Fund  has 
been  instituted  to  provide,  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  other  members  of  the  profession  are  strongly 
urged,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  this  important  work. 

N.B  —Contributions—  whether  of  periodical  sub- 
scriptions at  such  periods,  yearly,  quar- 
terly, or  monthly,  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  subscribers,  or  of  special  donations— are 
received  on  behalf  of  the  Medico-Political 
Committee  by  the  Medical  Secretary, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
to  whom  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should 
be  made  payable,  crossed  "London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  Bloomsbury  Branch." 

Forms  of  B  inker's  O.ders  will  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion for  these  regular  subscribers  who  may  prefer  to  pay 
in  this  way. 
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MEETINGS    OF    BRIOCHES    AND    DIVISIONS. 


[Aug.  24,  1907. 


H^thtjgs  of  Inmtfjss  &  Bibisxmts. 

[7%<  proceeding ■«  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (EASTERN  PROVINCE) 
BRANCH: 

Grahamst«wn  Division. 
A  regular  meeting  of   the  above  Division  was  held  at 
the  Albany  General  Hospital,  Grahamstown,  on  July  12th, 
at  8  p  in. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  May  17th 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Departure— B.  ad  a  letter  from  Dr  J.  C.  Young,  of 
Riebeek  East,  taking  leave  of  the  Division  on  his 
departure  for  Steynsburg,  a  place  at  which  he  had 
practised  twenty  two  years  ago  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Secretary  instructed  to  reciprocate  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer. 

South  African  Medical  Congress.— On  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  place  of  the  South  African  Medical  Congress  in 
the  year  1908,  it  was  resolved  that  it  is  not  at  present 
practicable  for  Grahamstown  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
that  body  to  meet  here. 
New  Rules.—  Resolved : 

That  in  view  of  the  approaching  recognition  of  the  East 
London  Division  ss  a  Branch,  and  the  consequent  fusing 
of  the  Grahamstown  Division  in  the  Eastern  Province 
Branch,  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  draw 
up  rules  suitable  for  the  combined  bodies. 
Museum  and  Library. — Resolved  : 

That  the  Senate  of  the  Rhodes  University  be  approached 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  fr«m  that  body  the  nse  of  a  room 
for  the  purpose  of  meetiag,  of  forming  a  museum  of 
pathology,  and  collecting  a  medical  library,  urging  the 
precedent  set  by  the  South  African  College  at  Capetown. 
Gratuitous  Treatment. — Resolved,  after  a  full  discussion 
of  the  letters  bearing  on  the  subject, 

That  this  Division  hereby  records  its  disapproval  of  the 
scheme  for  providing  free  medical  attendance  to  members 
of  the  cadet  corps  of  the  1st  City  Volunteers,  it  being 
unnecessary  as  regards    the   cadets,    and    unfair  to    the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  but  that  this  meeting 
recognizes  its  obligation  toward  cases  of  genuine  poverty. 
Midioives. —  A   discussion    was    op^ed  by   Dr.   Bruce- 
Bays,  who  contended  that  "  there  is  need  for  a  Midwives 
Act  in  South  Africa."     Dr.  Drury  opposed  the   motion, 
and  every  member  present  joined  in  the  discussion.    A 
distinction  was  clearly  drawn  between  the  "  midwife"  and 
the  maternity  nurse,  and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  a  need 
for  greater  facilities  for  training  the  latter.     It  seemed  to 
be  generally  agreed  that  there  was  no  room  for  an  Act 
modelled  on  the  Midwives  Act,  1902.     It  was  resolved  to 
entrust  Dr.  J.  B.  Greathead  with  the  following  resolution : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Grahamstown  Division  desires  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Medical  Council  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  uncertified  women 
practising  as  maternity  nurses  or  as  midwives  in  this 
country  ;  and  that,  in  its  opinion,  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  supervise  and  control  them. 


NORrH    OF    ENGLAND    BRANCH: 
North  Northumberland  Division. 
Stale  of  Fees. — A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was 
held  on  August  6th,  in  accordance  with   the  resolution 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting : 
To  decide  upon  the  lin9  of  action  which  this  Division  should 
adopt  90  as  to  ensure  a  united  effort  in  support  of  the 
present  scale  of  fees. 
New    Vaccination    Order. — -The  new   Vaccination   Or."er 
was  considered,  and  the  circular  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Alnwick  Union  (offering  under  Article  3,  i  (a)  Is  ,  (A)  3s  6d., 
(d)  3s.  6d.  if  not  over  three  miles  from  residence  of  public 
vaccinator,   and    la.  additional  for  each  mile  or  part  of  a 
mile  over  that   distance)   was   fully   discussed,   and   the 
following    resolution    was    proposed    by    Dr.    Main,    of 
Alnwick,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Paxton,  of  Norham,  and 
carried  unanimously  : 
That  considering  the  onerous  and  responsible  character  of 
the  duties  required  of  a  public  vaccinator,  the  fees  offered 
by  the  guardians  in  their  circular  of  15th  July  are  quite 
inadequate. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH: 
Norwood  Division. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at  Black- 
heath  on  June  13th,  Dr.  H.  F.  Bailey,  oi  Blackheath,  In 
the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Next  Meeting. — It  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  at  Streatham  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
November. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Division  were 
elected  as  follows :  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  C.  Burton ;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Prangley ;  Representatives  on  Branch 
Council,  Dr  Hetley,  Dr.  Prangley  ;  Representative  at  Repre- 
sentative Meetings,  Mr.  Parnell ;  Executive  Committee,  Drs. 
Annis,  Burgess,  Bailey,  and  Stewart ;  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  W.  Soper. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. — The  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  then  read  as  follows: 

Your  Executive  Committee  beg  to  report  that  during  the 
year  scientific  meetings  have  been  held  at  Blackheath, 
Norwood,  and  Streatham,  each  being  followed  by  a  dinner. 
Clinical  meetings  at  the  Home  and  Infirmary  for  Sick 
Children,  Norwood  Cottage  Hospital,  Seamen's  Hospital,  and 
St  John's  Hospital.  The  attendances  have  been  bad,  both  at 
meetings  and  dinners,  and  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  members  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Gooding  proposed,  and  Dr.  Burgess  seconded,  that  the 
meetings  be  the  same  as  last  year.     This  was  carried. 

Retirement  of  Representative. — Dr.  Pkangley  proposed, 
and  Dr.  Gooding  seconded,  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Rand  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Division  at  his  retire- 
ment from  the  post  of  Representative. 

Dinner. — After  the  meeting  twelve  members  dined 
together. 

Reigate  Division. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  8  30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  11th, 

at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Reigate. 
Election  of  Representative. — Dr.    Blackler    was   elected 

Deputy  Representative  for  Dr.  Bromet,  who   is  unable  to 

attend  the  Exeter  Meeting. 

Medical  Law  Reform. — Mr.  Sewill  opened  the  adjourned 

discussion  on    medical    law  reform    and  quackery.    Dr. 

Walters   moved    the    following    resolution,  which  was 

seconded  by  Dr.  Bromet  and  carried  unanimously  : 
The  Reigate  Division  of  the  South-Eastern  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  would  urge  upon  the  Council 
the  desirability  of  the  promotion  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  medical  law,  into  the 
practice  o?  the  profession  by  unqualified  pretenders,  and 
into  .he  traffic  in  quack  medicines  and  apparatus.  The 
Reigate  Division  believes  that  the  exposure  which  a  Com- 
mission would  effect  would  prove  thas  reform  is  called  for 
much  more  for  the  protection  of  the  public  than  the  advan- 
tage of  the  profession  ;  that  it  would  force  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  question,  and  lead  to  the  speedy 
construction  of  laws  for  the  abatement  of  existing  evils. 

An  addendum  to  the  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Bromet  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Berridgk,  that  a  letter  be 
sent  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  each  Division  in  the 
South-Eastern  Branch,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Se  will's  speech,  asking  their  cooperation.  This  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Sewill  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  attend  and  speak  on  the  subject  at  any  meetings 
of  other  Divisions  in  the  Branch. 

Hospitals  Committee.— The  report  of  the  Hospitals 
Committee  on  Hospitals  Administration  was  discussed, 
and  the  specific  questions  submitted  to  the  Division  by 
the  Committee  were  answered  as  follows  : 

(a)  Proposed  by  Dr.  Bromet  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Blackler: 

That  compulsory  payment  of  patients  to  hospitals  other  than 
cottage  hospitals  be  discontinued. 
Carried  unanimously. 

(6)  Proposed  by  Dr.  Berridge  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Hewetson  : 

That  the  compulsory  production  of  subscribers'  letters  by 
patients  be  discontinued. 
Carried  unanimously. 

(c)  Proposed  by  Dr.  Berridgk  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Bromet  : 

That  inquiry  into  a  patient's  circumstances  invariably  take 
place. 
Carri, id  unanimously. 
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(d)  Proposed   by    Dr.   Bromet    and    seconded  by   Dr. 
Blaokh.r: 
That  a  certificate  be  required  from  the  medical  attendant  of 
all  persons  attending  out-patient  departments. 
This  was  carried — 5  voting  for,  3  against,  and  2  members 
abstained  from  voting. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. — The  scheme  for 
the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  submitted  to 
the  Division  by  the  Medico-Political  Committee,  was 
discussed. 

(a)  It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ogle,  and    seconded  by 
Dr.  Berridge  : 
That  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  be  distributed 
among  those  practitioners  of  the  district  who  are  prepared 
to  undertake  a  proportion  of  the  duty. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 
(6)  Proposed  by  Dr.  Bromet  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Ogle  : 
That,  in  case  of  absence  from  school  through  illness,  notice 
be  sent  by  the  master  to  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
who  shall  inquire  into  the  ca«e  and  instruct  the  pareQts 
to  send  for  their  usual  medical  attendant.    The  medical 
attendant  shall  supply  a  certificate  for  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  stating  cause  of    non-attendance,   the  fee  for 
which  shall  be  p3id  by  the  school  authorities. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Notification  of  Births. — A  lettf  r  from  the  Medical  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  was  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
Notification  of  Births  Bill.  It  was  decided  that  letters  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Brodie  and  Vicount  Turnour  (the  members  of 
Parliament  correspending  to  thearea  of  this  Division)  pro- 
testing against  the  provision  in  the  Bill  that  not  only  the 
parents  of  newborn  children  but  also  any  medical  practi- 
tioner or  midwife  present  at  the  birth  shall,  under  penalty, 
by  required  to  notify  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
birth  within  forty-eight  hours  without  fee ;  and  urgine 
them  to  support  Dr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  in  his  oppoaition  to  this 
provision. 

YORKSHIRE    BRANCH  : 
Bradford  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division,  to  which  all  medical 
practitioners  in  the  clfy  were  invited,  was  held  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  Bradford,  on  Wednesday,  July  24th, 
at  8  30  p.m. ;  Mr.  Basil  Hall,  Chairman,  presided. 

Police  Surffecnships.—The  Chairman  explained  that  the 
meeting  was  called  together  to  consider  some  new  pro- 
posals in  connexion  with  the  police  surgeonships.  On  the 
previous  Friday  the  Chairman,  Vice- Chairman,  and 
Honorary  Secretary  had  met  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Mayor,  the  Chairman  and  Vice- Chairman 
of  the  Watch  Committee,  and  the  Chief  Constable.  The 
question  of  the  method  of  remuneration  of  the  police 
surgeonshlp  had  been  especially  discussed.  The  sugges- 
tion now  was  that  the  chief  police  surgeon  should  be  paid 
£105  per  annum,  and,  in  addition  to  court  and  coroners' 
fees,  he  was  to  be  paid  for  all  calls  outside  the  police 
station  or  mortuary  at  the  rate  of  5s.  between  9  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.,  and  10s.  between  9  p  m.  and  9  a.m. 
The  divisional  surgeons  were  to  be  paid  £45  per 
annum  and  similar  fees  for  attendances  either  at  the 
police  station  or  in  the  district.  The  subdivlsioDal  sur- 
geons were  to  be  paid  10s.  per  man  per  annum  for 
attendances  on  the  police  constables  and  all  calls  at  the 
station  or  otherwise  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rates  as  in 
the  other  cases.  Dr.  Mitchell  considered  the  results 
obtained  as  a  splendid  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  un- 
animity and  organization.  He  moved  that  the  proposals 
be  accepted  and  that  the  Watch  Committee  be  informed 
that  the  objections  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  scheme 
were  now  withdrawn.  Dr.  Shackleton,  in  seconding, 
thought  that  they  had  practically  gained  their  point.  The 
arrangement  put  a  check  on  indiscriminate  calls  and  the 
fees  suggested  were  very  good  ones.  Dr.  Campbell  drew 
attention  to  the  suggestion  that  the  chief  police- surgeon 
could,  if  he  wished,  appoint  a  deputy  to  do  the  casualty 
work.  Drs.  Horrocks  and  Parkinson  having  spoken,  the 
Chairman  put  the  resolution  to  the  meetiDg,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  Dr.  Metcalfe  (Honorary  Secretary) 
drew  attention  to  the  value  of  an  organization  like  that  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  in  assisting  the  profession 
in  a  controversy  of  this  character.  Th<y  bad  had  powerful 
support  not  only  from  the  local  body,  but  also  in  the 
columns  of  the  Journal.  He  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  new  names  for  membership.  The  meeting  then 
terminated. 


Ktf-  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the.  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
East  Anglian  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  Cromer  on  Thursday,  September  26th. 
Members  wishing  to  read  papers  or  show  cases  or  specimens 
should  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S., 
Norwich. — B.  H.  Nicholson,  Honorary  Secretary,  East  Lodge, 
Colchester. 

North  of  England  Branch  :  North  Northumberland 
Division. — The  annual  social  meeting  will  be  htld  at  Emble- 
toD  on  Thursday,  August  29th.  Members  with  their  wives  and 
friends  will  assemble  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Waterson  at 
2  30  p  m.  Dunstanburgh  Castle  will  then  be  visited  and  the 
party  will  afterwards  proceed  to  the  Hotel,  where  tea  will  be 
served  at  4  45  p.m.  Members  intending  to  be  present  will 
please  communicate  with  the  Secretary  (giving  the  number  of 
invited  guests)  not  later  than  Monday,  August  26th.  Trains 
at  Christon  Bank:  North,  arrive  2  6,  depart  73:  South, 
arrive  1.36,  depart  6.13.— C.  Clark  Burman,  Honorary 
Secretary,  12,  Bondgate  Without,  Alnwick. 


Sotjih- Eastern  Branch:  Eastbourne  Division.— A  statu- 
tory meeting  will  be  held  at  West  House  1,  Cbiswick  Place, 
Eastbourne,  on  Thursday,  August  29ih,  at  8  30  p.m.  Business : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  Receive  Representative's  report  of  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  recently  held  at  Exeter.— Wm.  Muir 
Smith,  Honorary  Secretary,  97,  South  Street,  Eastbourne. 


OF 

FOODS,     DRUGS,     INSTRUMENTS, 

BOOKS,    AND    SANITARY 

APPLIANCES. 


[Third  Notice.'] 
Drugs. 
Parke,  Davis,  and  Co.  (Ill,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  F.C.). 
Perhaps  the  feature  of  this  stand  was  the  display  of 
serums.  They  are  a  form  of  preparation  for  which  the 
firm  has  become  well  known,  and  antidiphtheria  seium, 
antitetanus  serum,  and  antistreptococens  serum  were  all 
on  view.  The  first  named  was  the  earliest  of  the  three  to 
appear,  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  carefully 
standardized,  first  by  the  firm  itself,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  antitetanus  serum  is  similarly  standardized ; 
the  standard  adopted  for  this  preparation  being,  we  were 
informed,  that  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Health. 
Each  bulb  contains  1,500  antitoxin  units,  one  unit  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  antitoxin  necessary  to  protect  a 
guinea-pig  against  a  thousand  times  the  minimum  fatal 
dose  of  tetanus  toxin.  This  part  of  the  firm's  exhibit  was 
made  the  more  interesting  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
principles  of  serum  preparation  by  frequent  lantern 
demonstrations  illustrative  of  the  processes  adopted  by 
the  firm  in  its  serum  and  toxin  manufacture,  and  showing 
also  the  lines  on  which  drugs  are  physiologically  standard- 
ized. Adrenalin  and  its  compound  derivatives,  codrenine 
and  eudrenine,  were  also  well  to  the  fore.  The  two  last 
are  local  anaesthetics,  the  former  containing  adrenalin  and 
cocaine,  the  latter  adrenalin  and  eucaine.  These  have  been 
introduced  as  an  aid  to  the  performance  of  minor  opera- 
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tlons  and  teeth  extractions  under  effective  local  anaes- 
thesia. Adrenalin  inhibits,  it  is  believed,  the  systemic 
absorption  both  of  cocaine  and  eucaine,  without  inter- 
fering with  their  local  anaesthetic  action,  and  thus 
enables  them  to  be  safely  used  with  freedom.  Among 
other  preparations  which  attracted  attention  were  the 
physiologically  standardized  drugs,  namely,  ergot,  digi- 
talis, and  strophantus,  and  the  well-known  fluid  extracts 
of  the  firm,  which  likewise  are  standardized.  We 
were  also  shown  formidine,  a  new  condensation 
product  of  iodine,  formic  aldehyde  and  salicylic 
acid,  which,  if  it  fulfils  the  prognostications  made 
of  its  future,  is  certain  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to 
iodoform.  Its  antiseptic  power  is  said  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  iodoform,  while  it  is  quite  free  from  offensive 
odour,  and  does  not  stain  the  skin  or  the  clothing. 
Furthermore  It  is  said  to  be  nontoxic,  and  suitable  for 
Internal  administration  in  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tract 
due  to  bacterial  infection.  Another  new  remedy  shown — 
iodalbin — an  organic  compound  of  Iodine,  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  substitute  for  potassium  iodide  ;  the  advantage 
attributed  to  it  being  that  it  is  productive  neither  of 
gastric  disturbance  nor  iodism.  Some  well-made  medicine 
cises  for  the  pocket,  carriage,  and  motor  car,  were  also  on 
view,  as  also  some  exceedingly  portable  nebulizers,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  well  thought  out  and  effective  in 
action.  They  should  be  found  useful  by  patients  who 
require  spray  treatment. 

Instruments  and  Appliances. 
George  Gale  and  Son,  Limited,  and  Whitfield 
Bedsteads,  Limited  (Birmingham).  These  combined 
firms  had  upon  view  a  good  selection  of  the  bedsteads, 
which  are  so  familiar  to  most  medical  men,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Lawson  Tait"  bed.  They  are  made  in 
various  sizes,  of  various  strengths,  according  to  the 
precise  purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  and  there 
can  be  few  frequenters  of  hospitals  who  have  not  come 
across  them.  In  asylums  it  is  equally  common  to  see 
them,  for  the  firm  has  special  beds  for  asylum  work, 
finished  and  fitted  according  to  the  different  class  of 
asylum  ward  for  which  they  are  required — for  instance, 
safety  beds  for  epileptics.  Apart  from  the  complete  bed- 
steads the  "  Dominion  spring  "  wire  mattresses,  on  hard 
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wood  foundations,  for  use  on  ordinary  beds,  were  also  on 
view.  The  feet  of  all  these  beds  are  of  various  patterns,  some 
having  wooden  castors,  others  castors  with  india-rubber 
tvres,  and  others  no  castors,  but  india-rubber  shod  feet. 
The  firm,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  it  has  obtained,  has  not 
rested  on  its  oars,  and  we  noted  more  than  one  improve- 
ment brought  out  since  last  year.  Among  these  was  a 
notable  addition  in  the  shape  of  a  head  and  knee  rest  bed- 
stead (Fig.  1),  which  is  worked  by  turning  a  handle  at  the 
foot  end  of  the  bedstead,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
angle.  This  bedstead  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
loose  rests,  which  are  never  satisfactory  and  very  difficult 
to  adjust.  It  works  easily,  without  material  trouble  and 
without  disturbing  the  patient.  Apart  from  the  essential 
disadvantage  of  ordinary  bed-rests,  it  is  with  some  heavy 
patients  almost  Impossible  to  insert  a  head  and  knee  rest 
so  as  to  add  to  their  comfort,  but  with  this  bedstead  the 
raising  of  a  weight  of  12  st.  or  of  a  helpless  patient  into 
a  sitting  position  with  a  knee  support  is  a  comparatively 


simple  matter.  Furthermore,  the  knee-lifting  arrange- 
ment can  be  raised  separately  by  itself,  or  the  head- 
lifting  arrangement  can  be  raised  separately  by  itself,  or 
both  can  be  left  flat  and  out  of  use,  or  they  can  both  be 
raised  together.  Among  the  bed  fittings,  extension 
pulleys,  irrigator  rods,  and  the  other  facilities  for  nursing, 
was  one  which  seemed  new,  and  which  would  please  in 
particular  those  responsible  for  the  perfection  of  the 
internal  walls  of  hospitals.  It  was  an  overhead  bed  pulley 
which  would  turn  flat  to  the  wall  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  but  would  not  turn  so  far  as  to  hit  and  damage  the 
wall  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Branson  (14,  Commercial  Street, 
Leeds).  This  firm  had  on  view  a  good  display  of  new 
instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  a  certain  number  of 
improved  ointments  and  some  syrups  ;  but  perhaps  its 
most  attractive  exhibit  was  that  here  illustrated  (Fig.  2), 
to  which  the  firm  has  given  the  name  of  Chrometer.  This 
is  an  ingenious  and  yet  simple  device  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Dimmock,  of  Harrogate,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  F.I.C.,  of  Leeds,  and  it  is  believed 
that  with  its  assistance  the  amount  present  in  any  liquid 
of  creatinin,  sugar,  indican,  cr  other  normal  or  abnormal 
constituent  of  urine,  can  be 
quantitatively  determined  with 
an  error  of  not  more  than  1  per 
cent.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
instrument  depends  upon  colour 
testing,  on  one  side  being  a  test 
solution  of  known  strength,  and 
on  the  other  the  urine  or  other 
liquid  under  examination.  The 
apparatus  consists  practically  of 
a  dark  chamber,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  an  eyepiece,  and  on 
looking  through  this  two  discs 
of  light  are  seen.  Inside  the 
chamber  are  two  glass  tubes  con- 
taining the  liquid  to  be  tested, 
which  are  connected  with  the 
corresponding  tubes  outside.  By 
raising  or  lowering  the  outside 
tubes  the  depth  of  the  column 
of  liquid  in  the  corresponding 
inner  tube  is  altered  until  the 
discs  of  light  watched  through 
the  eyepiece  are  precisely  equal 
in  colour.  The  height  of  the 
pointer  on  the  outside  of  the 
apparatus  is  then  noted,  and 
the  estimation  easily  effected. 
Two  other  instruments  of  the 
same  general  kind,  and  due  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  same  gentle- 
men.were  also  shown ;  both  being 
instruments  for  the  determination  of  uric  acid.  In  the 
one,  and  this  the  simpler  in  character,  the  method  adopted 
was  that  of  precipitating  the  uric  acid  as  urate  of 
ammonium,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  such  precipitate 
in  a  glass  tube  narrowed  at  one  end.  In  the  other,  the 
uric  acid  is  precipitated  as  acid  ammonium  urate  ;  this  is 
washed  free  from  chloride,  and  then  treated  in  a  closed 
glass  bottle,  with  hypobromite  solution,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  gas  eventually  evolved  being  measured  on  the 
tube  scale. 

The  Dowsing  Radiant  Heat  Co.  (24,  Budge  Row, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.).  This  company  exhibited 
an  apparatus  for  giving  the  well-known  radiant  heat  and 
light  treatment,  and  they  showed  a  new  type  of  radiant 
heat  bed  fitted  complete  which  seemed  a  considerable 
improvement  on  the  older  form.  The  regulating  rheostat 
is  fixed  on  a  neat  board  attached  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  the  loose  wires  from  the  lamps  and  reflectors  are 
attached  to  insulators,  and  kept  clear  of  the  patient 
and  nurse.  The  cover,  which  Is  made  of  a  special  cloth 
lined  with  asbestos,  is  thrown  over  the  bed  and  supported 
by  bars  fixed  to  the  top  of  reflector,  is  in  the  new  bed 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  side  being  removable,  so  that 
it  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  results  of  the  treatment,  and  to 
open  up  the  apparatus  very  readily.  The  reflectors, 
which  are  fixed  along  the  side  of  the  bed,  carry  the  heat 
lamps,  which  project  the  luminous  heat  rays  on  the 
patient  in  such  a  manner  that  each  part  of  the  patient's 
body  Is    bathed  by  them.    It  Is  claimed    that  a  large 
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number  of  these  rays  penetrate  the  body,  producing  a 
very  rapid  sudation,  and  greatly  increasing  metabolism. 
Smaller  appliances  were  shown  for  treating  the  hands  and 
feet,  also  for  localizing  the  rays  on  anj  part  or  organ  of 
the  body.  It  is  claimed  that  almost  immediately  the 
luminous  heat  rays  are  turned  on,  pain  is  relieved.  On 
the  stand  was  to  be  seen  a  long  list  of  branches,  showing 
over  a  hundred  places  in  England  and  abroad  where  the 
treatment  can  be  given,  the  chief  being  in  York 
Place,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 

Philip  Harris  and  Co.  (Edward  Street,  Birmingham). 
This  well-known  provincial  firm  had  upon  view  a  good 
selection  of  general  surgical  instruments,  appliances  for 
orthopaedic  surgery,  and  goods  such  as  trusses  and  belts; 
it  also  showed  an  apparatus  for  determining  the  urea 
contents  of  urine,  known  as  the  Harris  ureometer.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  simple  in  construction,  and  it  enables 
the  results  to  be 
read  off  at  a 
glance  without 
calculation ;  but, 
of  course,  we  had 
no  opportunity 
of  testing  its 
accuracy  scienti- 
fically .  More 
conspicuous  ex- 
hibits were  two 
cabinets  and  a 
surgery  couch, 
all  known  under 
the  name  of  "Per- 
fectum";  of  the 
former  the  one 
was  a  surgery 
cabinet,  highly 
finished,  and 
fitted  with  glass 
top  shelves  and 
an  opaline 
counter.  It  con- 
tained 250  half- 
pint  bottles,  and 
was  supplied 
with  drawers  for 
dressings,  some  /*"";'".•  •■ 
of  them  being  vjl»r\ 
glass  lined,  for 
instruments,  and 
therefore  readily  kept  clean 

tive  cabinet  and  seemed  thoroughly  well  made.  The  other 
cabinet  was  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  conduct  their  own  bacteriological  and  general 
clinical  examinations.  It  was  provided  with  a  lamp  for 
microscopic  work,  and  seemed  not  less  well  designed  than 
its  fellow,  and  an  equally  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  The 
couch  was  au  adjustable  surgery  couch,  in  polished  oak, 
fitted  on  rollers,  and  finished  in  crimson. 

Foods  and  Beverages. 
Brown  and  Polson  (6,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C.). 
This  firm  by  its  display  made  a  by  no  means  Ineffective 
appeal  either  to  the  housewife  or  the  medical  man.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  former,  the  possibilities  of  the  firm's 
product  were  Bhown  in  attractive  fashion  in  the  shape  of 
tempting  cakes,  loaves,  ice-creams,  and  jellies,  which 
proved  to  be  all  of  pleasant  flavour,  while  the  medical 
visitor  had  other  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
product  offered  him.  This  consisted  of  two  microscopes 
armed  with  objectives  of  equal  power,  the  one  having 
under  it  a  slide  showing  the  cornflour  produced  by  the 
firm,  while  for  use  with  the  other  was  a  series  of  well- 
prepared  slides  showing  starch  granules  derived  from  a 
large  number  of  cereals  other  than  maize.  The  object 
was  to  show  that  the  granules  of  pure  maize  starch  are 
smaller  than  those  of  many  other  cereals  in  common  use, 
the  claim  being  made  that,  apart  from  the  cheapness  and 
economy  derived  from  using  maize  starch,  the  smallnees 
of  its  granules  must  make  it  easy  to  digest.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  dusting  powders  with  a  foundation  of 
maize  starch  flour  are  much  more  suitable  for  use  than 
those  made  of  rice  flour,  since  rice  starch  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  therefore  liable  to  alteration  by  perspira- 
tion, while  powder  made  from  maize  starch  is  unaffected 
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unless  boiled.  Besides  its  patent  cornflour  the  firm  also 
showed  a  product  which  It  has  called  Paisley  flour ; 
this  is  a  leavening  preparation,  to  the  work  of  which  was 
due  a  goad  many  of  the  palatable  dishes  shown  on  the 
firm's  stand. 

Miscellaneous. 
Broomfield  and  Co.  (83,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
London,  E.G.).  This  firm  showed  Albene,  an  article  for 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  awarded  some  eighteen 
gold  and  silver  medals  and  other  prizes  at  various  food 
and  cookery  exhibitions  since  it  was  first  brought  out, 
some  eight  years  ago.  It  is  a  pure  white  fat,  entirely  free 
from  odour  or  taste,  and  is  believed  by  the  firm  to  repre- 
sent an  excellent  basis  for  ointments  of  all  characters. 
Apart  from  this,  it  would  appear  to  be  suitable  for  use  in 
the  household,  in  place  of  buiter,  lard,  or  margarine,  in 
the  cooking  of  fish  and  the  making  of  cakes,  biscuits,  and 
the  like.  The  firm  guarantees  that  it  is  wholly  and  solely 
a  pure  vegetable  fat,  the  cleanliness  of  which  is  ensured 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  process  neither  of  manufacture 
or  of  packing  is  it  touched  by  the  hand.  It  makes 
appeal,  therefore,  both  to  medical  men  in  the  preparation 
of  drugs  and  to  hospitals  which  use  large  quantities  of 
lard  and  butter  in  cooking.  An  analysis  with  which  we 
have  been  supplied  supports  the  claims  made  for  it,  and 
states  that  it  is  a  vegetable  fat  entirely  free  from  water  or 
salt,  and  that  it  keeps  perfectly  fresh  and  sweet  for  an 
unlimited  lerigth  of  time.  This  beiDg  the  case,  it  might 
be  expected  to  prove  very  satisfactory  and  economical  In 
use  both  in  the  kitchen  and  eurgery. 

The  Denver  Chemical  Manufacturing  Company 
(41,  St.  Ann's  Road,  Burdttt  Road,  London,  E.\  The 
feature  of  this  firm's  stall  was  Antiphlogistin.  This,  in 
appearance,  is  a  fine  grey  paste,  which  is  entirely  free 
from  odour,  and  capable  of  being  spread  out  into  adherent 
layers  of  any  thickness.  We  were  informed  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  very  fine  water-free  and  levigated  clay,  with 
the  addition  of  pure  glycerine,  some  iodide  salts,  and 
minute  quantities  of  boric  and  salicylic  acid,  and  pepper- 
mint, gaultheria,  and  eucalyptus  oils.  With  this  com- 
position it  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  does  not  dry  up, 
that  when  spread  about  \  in.  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  lint  or  cotton-wool,  it  keeps  hot  for  a  very  long 
period.  It  is  certainly  a  pleasant  preparation,  and  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  advantage  of  increasing  local 
circulation  of  blood  and  lymph  by  applications  of  a 
poultice  order  and  other  means  is  being  again  recognized, 
it  may  often  be  found  of  great  use.  In  practice,  the  best 
way  to  employ  It  is  to  heat  it  in  the  original  container, 
spread  it  on  the  skin  as  hot  as  it  can  comfortably  be 
borne,  'lovering  with  cotton-wool  and  a  bandage ;  it  can  be 
removed  whenever  desired,  and  peels  off  readily  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty- four  hours.  The  manufacturers  believe 
that  it  acts  reflexly,  and  also  by  a  process  of  dialysis,  and 
that  it  is  decidedly  anodyne.  In  any  case,  we  are 
acquainted  with  independent  medical  men  who  have 
found  it  of  great  utility  in  general  practice  in  various 
classes  of  inflammatory  disorders  or  states  of  congestion, 
in  which  moist  heat  is  likely  to  be  of  utility. 

Mellin's  Food,  Limited  (Peckham,  London,  S.E.).  In 
addition  to  the  food  for  children  and  invalids  from  which 
this  company  takes  its  name,  there  was  this  year  shown  a 
preparation  named  Lacto.  This  has  been  introduced 
primarily  for  use  in  tropical  climates  where  cow's  milk  is 
at  a  premium,  or  an  Impossibility,  but  obviously  it  might 
also  be  used  in  any  place  where  the  milk  supply  is  re- 
garded as  being  of  too  untrustworthy  a  character  to  be 
utilized.  It  is  prepared,  we  were  informed,  from  milk 
carefully  selected  for  its  rich  quality  and  from  wheat  and 
barley  malt.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  casein- 
ogen  is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  malt  until  the 
milk  no  longer  clots  when  treated  with  digestive  ferments. 
Added  to  warm  water  Lacto  forms  a  milk  like  fluid  which 
according  to  an  analysis  shown  on  the  stall  contains  a 
high  proportion  of  hydrocarbons.  Moreover,  in  the  total 
ash  there  is  a  good  deal  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  lecithin 
is  present  in  the  fluid  in  its  original  organic  form.  The 
preparation  would  appear  to  be  entirely  starch-free,  the 
whole  of  that  present  in  the  original  components 
having  been  converted  into  maltose  and  dextrin.  There 
were  also  shown  what  the  firm  has  named  Mellin's  Food 
Biscuits.  In  their  manufacture  It  is  stated  that  no 
foreign  flavouring  or  preservative  matter  la   used,  the 
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biacuits  consisting  purely  of  Mellin's  Food  and  high-grade 
English  flour.  An  analysis  exhibited  showed  them  to  eon- 
tain  41  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  carbohydrates,  and  10 
per  cent,  of  fat,  and  on  essay  they  proved  to  be  of  pleasant 
taste,  crisp,  and  palatable.  To  Mellin's  Feeding  Bottle  we 
drew  attention  on  its  first  production  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  it  was  shown  on  this  evasion  in  an 
improved  form.  The  alteration  consists  in  marking  the 
lettering  and  graduations  by  sand  blasting;  this  avoids 
the  production  of  recesses  in  the  interior  of  the  bottle, 
which,  with  this  new  form  of  marking,  is  perfectly  smooth. 
Any  risk,  therefore,  of  particles  of  sour  curd  remaining  in 
overlooked  crevices  is  thus  avoided.  The  bottle  in  its 
present  form  is  decidedly  a  good  one,  being  in  all  respects 
well  designed. 


Htfal  j^tattaiks, 


THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S  QUARTERLY  RETURN. 
THE  Registrar-General  has  just  issued  his  return  relating  to  the 
births  and  deaths  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
marriages  during  the  three  mouths  ending  March  last.  The  marriage- 
rate  during  that  period  was  equal  to  12.3  per  1  000  of  the  population. 
or  1.0  per  1,000  more  than  the  average  rate  foe  the  eorrespouding 
quarter  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 

The  births  registered  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter 
ending  June  last  numbered  238,599,  and  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  27.4  per  1  COO  of  the  population,  estimated  at  34,945,600  persons  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  ;  this  rate  is  1  4  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate 
in  the  second  quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  yenrs,  and  is  the  lowest 
rate  recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  since  civil 
registration  was  established.  The  birth-rates  last  quarter  in  the 
several  counties  ranged  from  20.7  in  Sussex,  21.9  in  Cornwall,  22.5  in 
Northamptonshire  and  in  Devonshire.  23.0  in  Somersetshire,  and 
23  1  in  Dorsetshire,  to  31.4  in  Staffordshire,  31.5  in  Northumberland, 
31.9  in  Carmarthenshire,  34.2  in  Glamorganshire,  34.9  in  Durham,  and 
35.5  in  Monmouthshire.  In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns, 
including  London,  the  birth-rate  averaged  28.1  per  l,t00;  in  London 
the  rate  was  26.7,  while  it  averaged  28.7  in  the  seventy-five  other 
towns,  and  ranged  from  18.1  in  Hastings,  18. S  in  Halifax,  19.1  in 
Hornsey,  and  20  4  in  Bournemouth,  to  35.7  in  Warrington,  35  8  in 
Middlesbrough,  36.1  in  Sunderland,  36  6  in  Merthvr  Tydfil,  37.1  in 
Coventry,  and  39.4  in  Rhondda. 

The  births  registered  during  the  quarter  under  notice  were  111,161 
in  excess  of  the  deaths  ;  this  represents  the  natural  iucrease  of  the 
population  during  the  period.  From  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passenger  movement  to  and  from  places 
out  of  Europe  showed  a  net  balance  outward  of  112,990  passengers 
from  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  was  an  outward 
balance  of  44,331  English  passengers,  of  18.181  Scottish,  of  12,092  Irish, 
and  38,721  persons  of  foreign  origin,  while  those  whose  nationality 
was  not  stated  showed  an  inward  balance  of  335.  The  English  and 
Scottish  numbers  were  28  per  cent,  and  47  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  whilo  the  Irish  showed  a 
decline  of  10  per  cent. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  deaths  of  127,438  persons 
were  registered,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  14.6  per  1,000,  against  an 
average  rate  of  15.7  in  the  ten  preceding  second  quarters.  The  lowest 
county  death-rates  last  quarter  were  11.3  in  Buckinghamshire,  '1.5 
in  Northamptonshire,  11.6  in  Middlesex,  11.7  in  ILeicestershire,  and 
12.0  in  Essex  ;  while  the  highest  rates  were  16.7  in  Durham,  17.0  in  Lan- 
cashire, 17.5  in  Denbighshire,  17.6  in  Carmarthenshire,  17.7  in  Cumber- 
land, and  18.1  in  the  North  Riding  of  Terkshire.  In  seventy-six  of 
the  largest  towns,  with  an  aggregate  population  estimated  at 
upwards  of  sixteen  millions,  the  death-rate  averaged  14.9  per  1.000 ;  in 
142  smaller  towns,  containing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  five  millions, 
the  mean  rate  was  14.0  per  1.000  ;  while  in  the  remaining,  and  chiefly 
rural,  parts  of  England  and  Wales  the  rate  was  14  5  per  1.000.  In 
London  the  death-rate  was  14.0,  while  in  the  seventv-five  large  pro- 
vincial towns  it  averaged  15.3,  and  ranged  from  7  6  in  Hornsey,  9  4  in 
Handsworth  (Staffs).  10  3  in  East  Ham,  10  5  in  King's  Norton,  and  10  6 
in  Willesden  lo  19.8  in  Oldham,  19  9  in  Bolton,  20.0  in  Sunderland,  20  1 
in  Wigan,  and  21.9  in  Middlesbrough. 

The  127,438  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales  included 
10,800  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  infectious  diseases  ;  of 
these,  4,219  resulted  from  measles,  3,036  from  whooping-cough,  1,165 
from  diphtheria,  1.077  from  diarrhoea,  805  frem  scarlet  fever,  493  from 
"fever'  (principally  enteric),  and  5  from  small-pox.  The  mortality 
from  these  diseases  was  equal  to  1  23  per  1.000.  or  0.11  per  1,000  below 
the  average  for  the  second  quarters  of  the  ten  preceding  vears  ;  the 
mortality  from  each  of  the  diseases,  except  measles,  was  'below  the 
average. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  children  under  1  year  of  age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to 
104  per  1,000,  against  an  average  rate  of  116  in  the  correspouoing 
periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years  Among  the  several  counties  the 
rates  of  infant  mortality  ranged  from  65  in  Herefordshire,  68  in 
Hertfordshire  and  in  Wiltshire,  73  in  Berkshire,  and  76  in  Sussex  and 
in  Somersetshire,  to  118  in  Durham.  121  in  Nottinghamshire,  123  in 
Lancashire  and  in  Cumberland,  and  133  in  Carmarthenshire.  In 
seventy-six  of  the  largest  towns  the  mean  rate  was  110  per  1,000  ;  in 
London  it  was  101,  while  among  the  seventy-five  other  towns  it 
ranged  from  40  in  Burton-on-Trent.  54  in  Bournemouth,  65  in  Heading, 
68  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  75  in  Aston  Manor,  to  146  in  Grimsby, 
149  In  Hanley,  150  in  Middlesbrough,  155  in  St.  Helens,  167  in  Bolton, 
and  180  in  Wigan. 

The  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  three  months 
under  notice  among  persons  aged  between  1  and  60  years  was  equal 
lo  an  anuual  rate  of  7.6  per  1,000  of  the  population  at  this  group  of 
ages  ;  the  average  rate  in  the  ton  preceding  second  quarters  was 
8.3  per  1,000.  In  the  seventy-six  large  towns  the  death-rate  in  this 
age  group  averaged  8  3  per  1,000,  being  7  8  in  London,  and  ranging 
from  3.7  In  Hornsey,  4.4  in  Handsworth  (Stall's),  5.2  in  King's  Norton, 
6.3  in  Croydon,  and  6.6  in  Leicester,  to  11  8  in  Oldham,  11 9  in 
Sunderland,  12.1  in  Bolton,  and  14.0  in  Middlesbrough. 

Among  persons  aged  60  yoara  and  upwards  the  death-rate  last 
quarter  averaged  66.3  per  1,000  living  at  these  ages,  the  mean  rate  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  ten  preceding  years  having  been 


66.2.  In  the  seventy-six  towns  the  mean  death-rate  at  this  age-group 
was  68.5  per  1,000  ;  in  Loudou  the  rate  was  63.1  per  1,000,  while  among 
the  other  large  towns  it  ranged  from  41.4  in  Hornsey,  45.2  in  Leyton, 
48.6  in  East  Ham,  and  51.1  in  Brighton  to  88.3  In  Bolton,  94  3  in 
Rochdale  and  in  Burnley,  i>5.4  in  Huddersfield,  and  101.6  in  Preston. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  was  below  the 
average.  There  was  au  excess  of  rain  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  in 
London  the  total  amount  was  7.28  in.,  or  28  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average,  but  in  other  districts  the  excess  ranged  upwards  to  as  much 
as  55  per  cent,  in  the  North  West  and  in  the  Channel  districts.  The 
duration  of  bright  sunshine  in  London  amounted  to  423  hours,  or  31 
per  cent,  of  the  possible  amount ;  the  aggregate  was  77  hours  less  than 
the  average. 

HE  4.LTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8,578 
births  and  3,625  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  August  17th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  11.9.  11.7.  and  11  8  per  l.COO  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  was  again  118  per  1,000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  4.1  in  Croydon,  4.2  in  Willesden,  5.8  in 
Hornsey,  5.9  in  Devouport,  and  6  8  in  Leyton  and  in  Burton-on-Trent, 
to  17.1  in  Bolton,  17.2  in  Birkenhead,  17.7  in  Great  Yarmouth,  17.8  in 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  1S.7  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  In  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  was  12.0  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  11.7  in  the 
seventy-live  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal 
infectious  diseases  in  these  seventy-six  towns  averaged  1.3  per 
1,000;  in  London  the  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.4  per  1,000,  while 
among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rates  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  2.6  in  Sheffield, 
2.7  in  Blackburn,  2  9  in  Wigan,  3.0  in  Warrington,  3  9  in  Bootle 
and  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  4,9  in  Walsall,  and  6  1  in  Cardiff.  Measles 
caused  a  d^ath-rate  of  1,4  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  1.5  in  Blackburn,  1.7  in 
Derby,  3.0  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  3.8  in  Walsall,  and  4  2  in  Cardiff;  diph- 
theria of  1.5  in  Warrington;  whoopipg-cough  of  1.1  in  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  1  2  in  Walthamstow;  and  diarrhoea  of  1.3  in  Sheffield,  1.5  in 
Warrington,  1.6  in  Wallasey,  1.7  in  Rotherham.  and  3.1  in  Bootle.  The 
mortality  from  scarlet  fever  and  from  enteric  fever  showed  no  marked 
excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was 
registered  during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients 
under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3.586,  3,626,  and  3,660  at  the 
end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  3,669  at  the 
eDd  of  last  week;  430  new  eases  were  admitted  during  the  week, 
against  557,  419,  and  466  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  August  17th,  803  births  and 
436  deaths  we'-e  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns  which  had  been  12.8  and 
13.8  per  1,000  iu  the  two  preceding  weeks,  declined  again  last  week  to 
12  6  per  1.000,  but  was  0.8  per  1,000  in  excess  of  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  iuthe  seventy  sixlarge  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  8  7  in  Leith  and  116  in 
Edinburgh  to  14  7  in  Paisley  and  19.5  in  Perth  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1  5  per  1,000,  the  highest 
rates  been  recorded  in  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  208  deaths  regis- 
tered in  Glasgow  included  2  which  were  referred  to  measles,  10  to 
whooping-cough,  2  to  "  fever,"  8  to  diarrhoea,  aud  7  to  cerebrospinal 
meningitis.  Four  fatal  cases  of  whooping  cough  and  2  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh;  3  of  diarrhoea  in 
Dundee  ;  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen  ;  2  of  whooping-cough  in  Leith  ; 
and  1  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Paisley. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  10th,  464  births  and  283 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
605  births  and  315  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  15  2.  18  3,  and  18.3  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  16  2  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  4.4  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  10.9  in  Limerick  and  14.6  in  Belfast  to  19  2  in  Cork 
and  19.6  in  Londonderry.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  0.8  per  1,000,  or  0.3  per  1,000  lower  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 1.7— being  recorded  in 
Dublin,  while  Cork  and  Waterford  registered  no  deaths  under  this 
heading  at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  included  3  ascribed  to  cerebro- 
spinal Fever. 


$tabai  att&  ^ttlttarg  ^ppohtttimtts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Fleet  Surgeon  J.  Barry,  M.D.,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
August  15th.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  February  18th,  1886,  and 
Fleet  Surgeon.  February  18th,  1902.  Whilst  Surgeon  of  the  Satellite 
he  served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  1894  at  Bathurst,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  punishment  of  Fodi  Silah,  a  rebellious  slave- 
raiding  chief,  receiving  a  medal  with  clasp. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
John  F.  Hall,  MB.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  David  W.  Hewitt,  M  B., 
Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Europa,  on  recommissioniog,  September  3rd, 
and  to  the  Powerful,  on  recommissioning,  undated ;  Henry  W. 
Gordon-Green,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  L.  C.  Hunt,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Roxburgh,  on  recommissioning,  September  3rd;  Charles  H.  J. 
Robinson,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Donegal,  September  3rd  ;  Edward 
T.  P.  Eames,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  John  Bourdas,  SurgeoD,  to  the  Edqar, 
September  3rd,  and  to  the  Cambrian,  on  recommissioning,  undated. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
The  undermentioned  Lieutenants  are  continued  in  that  rank:  H.E. 
Gotf.lee,  .1.  H.  Spencer,  M.B.,  B.  Johnson,  W.  E.  C.  Lunn,  M.B., 
A.  H.  Jacob,  C.  H.  Denyer,  A.  D.  Frasjr,  M.B.,  A  Fortescue,  M.B  , 
G.  Carlisle,  II.  G.  Gibson,  S.  Field,  F.  H.  M.  Chapman,  H.  M.  J. 
Perry,  J  L.  Wood,  F.  T.  Tcrner,  M.  P.  Leahy,  MB  ,  W.  G.  Aviss, 
J.  E.  M  Boyd,  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  M.B.,  R.  D  O'Connor,  O.  R.  McEwkn, 
M.  O.  Wilson,  MB  ,  J.  du  P.  Langrishe,  MB  ,  J.  C.  Hart,  M.B.. 
T.  H.  Scott,  MB.,  G.  F.  Rudkin,  L.  A.  A.  Andrews,  J.  H.  Qurlby. 
A.  C.  Elliott,  M.B.,  W.  B.  Pubdon,  M.B.,  F.  Casement,  M.B.,  E.  M. 
Middleton,  V.  T.  Carruthers,  M.B.,  H.  W.  Fabebrother. 
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Medical  Administration  tl.c  Marshall  Webb  Pr5U-™3  f  M"'tary 
Fkaseb,  M.B.,  for  Patiiolnpv  ,,  ri fi>»  ,  ,  ?'  Lu  "tenant  A.  D. 
Herbert  Prize  ™"oIogy  and  for  the    highest  aggregate,  the 

acSu^oft^he^.^'lu'usfHth18  ft"£0d  °n  t-mporary  half  pay  on 
6th,  1880;  Su  -kco  M±r  M,ThSI]/,R'^  ;M'>'"'"U'J  Surgeon,  March 
6th,  1900  ;  and  Colonel  j uly  '2nd  WOB  ^  Lieutenant-Colonel.  March 
in  South  China.  fflam^aK^g 

vii-iiiN  ».  w.  ST.  V.  Kyan  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  August  7th. 
Colonel,  iuue26th.  CI9'  19  Pouted  the  honorary  rank  of  Surgeon- 

l^sss-SbESS^^r  -  -  **■« 

during  J  uly,  1907 :  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 


Lieut-Col.  F.  B.  MacleaD 

F.  P.  Nichols,  M  b" 
..  H.  8.  McUil] ... 

„   ■  "  ,    .  D-  Hennessy,  M  D  " 
Major  J.  J.  C.  Watson,  CLE    M  D 
„      C.  A.  Young  ...      »     •    • 

..      C.  W.  R.  Healoy  ... 

"      5'  W,-  S-  Jafkson,  M.B." 

G.  W.  Tate,  M.B 

I.  A.  O.  MacCarthy 


feom.  T0 

Potchefstroom    Pretoria. 


Norwich 
Kirkee... 
Poona  ... 
Portsmouth 
Belfast... 

Dublin .  . 
Athlone 
Dundalk 
Curragh 


E.  M.  Pilcher,  D.S.O..  M.B.   ...    Woolwich 


„  „      S.  H.  Withers,  M  B 
Captain  A.  H.  Morris      ...' 
,,       M.  Swabey 

H.  G  F  Stallard" 
A.  W.  N.  Bowen 


::    S*MJ^Y&«a  Stt. 


Jr-Pv8-  Browne-Mason 

F.  8.  Penny,  MB 
E.  Brodribb 

E.  P.  Hewitt      ... 
.       H.  P.  w.  Barrow 

G.  H.  Goddard  ... 
H.  S.  Taylor  ... 
E.  H.  Lloyd 

H.  D.  Packer     ... 

II.  Simson 

A.  L.  A.  Webb   '.'.' 

E.  E.  Ellerv 

J.  W.  Laugstaff...' 

L.  Wood    ... 

E.  P.  Connolly  "' 
P.  S.  O'Reilly     ... 

J.  A.  Hartigan,  M.B 

A.  H.  Safford  ..  '  '" 
W.  t..  Baker 

F.  W.  Cotton 

F.  M.  Parry,  M.B. 

B.  R.  Deunis,  M  B 
J.  Powell,  M.B. ...  ' 
J.  G.  Foster,  M.B. 
L.  M.  Purser,  M.B 
W.  Bennett  M.B. 
H.  B.  Fawcus,  M.B 

T.  E.  Fielding,  M  B     '" 

E.  P.  Sewell,  MB 

C.  H.  Straton  ..."  '" 
G.  Carroll  ...  \" 
A.  E.  Hamerton,  D  S  6 
J.  G.  Churton    . 

A.  D.  Waring.  MB 

J.  M.  Cuthbert,  M  B   " 

F.  McLennan,  M  B 

A.  F.  Weston  '  '" 

F.  P.  Lauder     ... 

J.  Tobin '_" 

A.  D.  laraesou  ... 
W.  L.  Bennett.  M.B 

G.  Baillie,  M.B. 
R.  L.  Popham   ... 

F.  A.  Stephens... 
A.  0.  Duffey,  M.D. 

R.  N.  Hunt,  MB. 
J.  W.  West,  M.B. 
H.  R  Batcman  ... 
A.  K.  C.  Parsons         '", 

J.  B.  Cautley  ... 
W.  M.  B.  Sparkes 

E.  W.  Powell      . 

G.  F.  Sheehan  ... 

R.  N.  Woodley  ...       jjj 
J.  H.  Barbour,  M  B 
R.  C.  Wilson,  M.B.  ' 

P.  G.  Hyde,  M.B. 

F.  W.  LambeUe.M.B... 


York     ... 

Preston 
R  AM.  Coll. 
Cardiff... 


R.A.M.  Coll.  .'.' 
Loudon  Dist. 
Kilkenny 
R.A.M.  Coll.  „, 

Dover  ... 
R  AM  Coll 
Edinburgh     . 
Portsmouth  ... 
Mill  bank 
RAM.  Coll.  J" 
Devonport    .. 
Pembroke  Dk 
Woolwich 
Belfast... 
R.A.M.  Coll.  '.'.' 

Aldershot 
R.A.M.  Coll.  ... 


Woolwich 


Poona. 

Deolali. 
Southampton. 
Ballykinder 
Camp. 
.    Fermoy. 
Jamaica. 
Finner  Camp. 
Straits  Settle- 
ments. 
Straits  Settle- 
ments. 
Strensall. 
Edinburgh. 
Conway. 
Aldershot. 
Altcar. 
Lusk  Camp. 
London  Dist. 
R.A.M.  Coll. 

E.  Command. 
Irish  Comd. 
RAM.  Coll. 
Dublin. 
Piershill. 
Golden  Hill. 
R.A.M.  Coll. 
London  Dist. 
Tregantle. 
Chapel  Bay. 
R.A.M.  Coll 
Duuree  Camp. 
8.  Command. 
E  Command. 
Aldershot. 
R.A.M.  Coll. 
E.  Command. 
London  Dist. 
S.  Command 
R.A.M.  Coll. 


•  •      "uuimrn       ...     RAM   Cnll 

!  Hffl*  »f  & 

•  R.A.M.'colI.  .'.' 

■  London  Dist 
.  Dover   .. 

•  R.A.M.  Coll.  " 

•  Millbank 

•  r.a.m.  coii :;; 

■  Edinburgh 

■  RAM.  Coll 
Chatham 

>  Stobs  ... 
Fethard 
R.A.M.  Coll.  ;.' 

Dublin...       Z 

Ayr     "... 
Rosses     Point 

Camp .. 
Belfast ... 

R  AM.Coll.  ... 
Perham  Down 

Camp... 
R.A.M  Coll 
Portsmouth  ... 

Kirkee 

Curragh 
Cork     ... 
R.AM.Coll.   "' 
Ballykinder 

Camp. 
Cork     ... 

Blair  Athol   ... 


•    Dublin. 

.    London  Dist 

Dublin. 

R.A.M.  Coll. 

Dublin. 
RAM.  Coll 
Edinburgh 
Dublin.  ' 
RAM.  Coll 
Edinburgh 
R.A.M.  Coll. 

London  Dist. 
Edinburgh 
Curragh. 
Lusk  Camp. 
Edinburgh. 

Dublin. 

Finner  Camp 
R  AM.Coll. 
London  Dist. 

R.A.M.  Coll. 

E.  Command 
Bnlford. 
Belgaum 
R.A.M.C0JI. 

Dublin.' 

Dundalk. 
Glenbcigh 

Camp. 
R.A.M. Coll. 


Captain  E.  V.  Aylen 

A.  W.  A.  Irwin  .'.'.' 
8.  M.  Adye-Curran     ." 
.1       B.  A.  Craig 
,.       T.  S.  Coates,  M.B. 
Lieutenant  G.  F.  Rugg 

G.  S.  C.  Hayes      '.'.'. 

P.  C.  T.  Davy,  M.B. 

..  CM.  Drew,  M.B.  ... 

>»  A.  S.  Littlejohna  ... 

..  F.  A.  McCammon,  M.B 

F.  D.  G.  Howell 
..  E.  M.  O'Neill,  M.B.        \ 

11  G.  B.  Edwards 

D.  De  C  O'Grady 
T.  W.  O.  Sexton    .. 

,,  J.  H.  Spencer,  M.B. 

.,  W.  H.  Forsyth,  MB 

E.  B.  Lathbury 
C.  Scaife,  M.D. 

E.  D.  Caddell,  M.B.       '.'. 
,1  B.  Johnson  .. 

O.  C.  p.  Cooke      ... 
„  J.  A.  Bennett,  M  B 

,,  J.  J.  O'Keeffe,  M.B 

.1  H.  G.  Gibson 

O.  R  McEweu      ... 

V.  T.  Carruthers,  M.B. '.'. 


FROM. 

Gosport 

Klldare 

Kinaale 

Curragh 

Neemuch 

Colchester 

Devonport 

Colchester 

London  Dist 

R.A.M.  Coll. 

Belfast 


B^fnrT^^P    Weymouth! 


Bulford 


R.A  M.Coll. 


Nasirabad. 

Northampton 

Bulford. 

Warley. 

Tidworth. 

Woolwich. 

Mosney  Camp. 


Tavistock    Cd 

Dublin...       . 

Curragh         "] 

E.  Command.'.'.'    „ 

S    «  .Camp    Portsmouth 

Yarmouth     ...    Colchester 


Wedgnock ' 

Park  Camp 
Shiplake  Cmp. 
Kilbride. 
Keadean  Cmp 
Woolwich. 


rM,^heT^rmeatione,d  Lieutenant 
quished   the   medical   charge    of 
J    Mccann,   Detention  Barracks 
Military  College  ;  J.  McLouglliin 


Dublin ... 

Plymouth      " 

Penzance 

Portsmouth  .'.' 

E.  Command...     woeiwn 

N.  Command...    Chester 

".Command..    York 


Lusk  Camp. 

Holywood. 

Cork. 

Bulford. 

Portsmouth. 

BeaulieuCamn 

Woolwich 


Colonels,  retired  pay,  have  relin 
DubUn"-  f  t"1!,  ^afions   named 

ford  bury>  MD-  Koyai 


VACANCIES. 
BE^°eRof>^™7nn1um8PITAL-H— «^oD.     Salary  at  the 

BRIDGNORTH  AND  SOUTH  BUROnuiRr   r^7t°  Teapective^' 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum  INFIKMAKY.-House- 

^n™"**"**--^  House-surgeon.  Salary,  £80  per 
^^ary^p^ann^  H0S«^-ReSident  Medical  Officer 
CAR0LmceLrE :  S^I^^S^ARY.-Male  Resident  Medica, 

DUKra=  HOS«T-'-A^ran116H^ea-S^on.    Salary 

"WMSi  UsXyE|^^annAuSmi3tMt  M«^  Officer" 
EGYPTIAN   MINISTRY    OF    EDUCATION     ^'    ,  . 

lessor  of  Pathology.  Salary,  fEslope^^tant  to  the  Pro- 
GLOUCESTER  :    GENERAL    INFIRMARY      m "f '   . 

Surgeon.    Salary,  £30  per  annum  Male  As<»stant  House- 

^32ffl&£!*?^*«-*>*~.  Salary  at  the 
GRlS.  MS  H°S«TAL.-Hesident  House-Surgeon 
^^eon^Sa^^  J™™*»  -FiRMARY.-Ho- 
"^ZSlttn™*1*"*™-*™**  House-surgeon.  Sa.ary 
LEICESTER  INFIRMARY -Assistant   n™      o 

per  annum.  '    A9sistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary    £60 

LEICESTER:    ISOLATION    HOSPITlr      o     -^ 

Salary,  £120  per  annum  UOSPITAI"-Resident  Medical  Officer 
LIVERPOOL:  ROYAL  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAr      m  ^ 

P^a'n^'.  <2)  TW0  Hou"-«-'«eS?.^itJyl?,tuTehS;eH0?uiS 
L°^9pTe°rFaTnnHSSPITAL-U—  -«W».  Salary  at  the  rate  of 
MANCHESTER  CHILDREN'S  HOSPTTir       t 

Officer  (Male).  Salary,  £E0  per ann™~JUm0r  Resident  Medical 
MANCHESTER:     ST     MARY'S     ,21 , 

CHILDREN  .-Third  and  FnmM?Si?ITAI'    F0R    WOMEN    ANn 
at  the  rate  of  £25  per  aSnun !  HouseSurgeons.    Honorarium 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  INFIRMARY  h 

Surgeon.    Salary,  ££0  per  annum  '  HartshllI--Junior  House- 

ST.    PETER'S  HOSPITAL   KOR    stAxtii. 

Junior  House  Surgeon  Salar?  at  1 15  , IJenr«le„tJa  Street,  WC- 
SCARBOROUGH   HofpiTAI    a"  D    I ^  SPENSAR^  P/r  aDnmD' 

Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  per  annum UIbPENSAR*--Senior  House- 
SHREWSBURY:  SALOP  INFIRMARY      n„         „v 

the  rate  of  £J0  per  annum IRMARY'-Ho«se-Physician.  Salary  at 
STOCKPORT      INFIRMARY'       t„„- 

Salary,  £40  per  annum  Jumor    As8^ant    House  Surgeon 

TOWNSHIP    OF    TOXTETH     pave-       «      ■  . 

Officer  at  Workhouse  and  ^rmary3  "f^rvl ft!deD\  Me<"eal 
per  annum.  *^*iy.    o.uary  at  the  rate  of  £100 

^^yffig™*™™  COUCIL.-Medica,  Officer  of  Health 
WE?^hDy?^^^^  W.-(1)   Two 


•*« 


BoirLSMKirr  *»  mi       "1 
Butub  Mrorcu.  iowsLiJ 


CALENDAR. 


[Auo.  24,  1907. 


YORK    DISPENSARY.— Two    Resident   Medical    OUicer9.      Salary, 

£120  per  annum. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY     SURGEON.  —  The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Shere,  Surrey. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Baird,  J.  J.  W.'.  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Lambeth  Parish. 
Battehsbt,    James,    F.R.C.S.Eug ,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Saint 

Mungo's  College.  Glasgow. 
Dinners,    H.,    M  D.Parma.    L.R  C  P.and  S.Edin  ,    L.S.A  ,    Assistant 

Physician  to  the  Italian  Hospital,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 
FAinwEA-niER,  A.  F.  A.,  jun  ,  M  B  ,  C.M.Aberd  ,  Medical  Officer  of 

Health,  Pocklington  Rural  District. 
Haymak.  G.  A..M.R  C.S..L.R  C.P  ,  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer, 

Wandsworth  Union  Infirmary. 
HOLLWAr,  Miss  E.  B.,  M.B  ,  B.SXond.,  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Officer,  Sheffield  Union  Hospital. 
Nash,  Edwiu  H.  T.,  M.R.C.S..  L.R.C.P.,  Research  Fellowship,  Publio 

Health,  Victoria  University. 
Ollebenshaw,  R  ,  M.B.,  B.S.Vict.,  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer, 

Kensington  Parish  Infirmary. 
Wonnacott,  R.  H.  H  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P  ,  District  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Faversham  Union. 
Wrangham.    William,    M.DXond..    M.R.C  S  ,     L  R.C.P.,    Honorary 

Assistant  Pliysician  to  Bradford  Royal  Infirmary. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisement*  ot  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  it 
3s.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
GiLL.-On  August  15th.  the  wife  of  G.  Brittau  Gill,  M.B.,  Belper,  of 

a  son. 
M'Kie  —At  14,  Arthur  Street,  Newtou  Stewart,  on  August  17th,  to 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  M'Kie.  a  son. 
Martin.— On  August  16th,  atl,  Marlborough  Avenue,  Hull,  the  wife 

of  Edward  Lister  Martin,  M.D.,  of  a  daughter. 
Patton.— On  July  9th,  at  Freshford,  Chetput,  Madras,  the  wife  of 
Captain  W.  S.  Patton,  I. M.S.,  of  a  son. 

DEATH. 

Brown.— On  Ansrust  12th,  aged  50  years,  Walter  Henrv  Brown, 
M.Sc.Leeds,  "F.R.C.S  I  .  M  K.C.S.Eng.,  of  High-ield  House. 
Headingley,  Leeds,  Consulting  burgeon,  Leeds  General 
Infirmary.  

BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


Health  in  the  Home  Life.    By  H.  Morten.    London  :  J.  Clarke  and 

Co.    2s.  6d. 
American    Practice  of   Surgery.     In  8  volumes.     Edited  by  T,  D. 

Bryant,  Ml)..  Lt.D..  and  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D.    Vol.  iii.    New  York  ■ 

W.  Wood  and  Co.    1907. 


The  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.     Part  VI.    By  C.  Stonham,  C.M.G., 

F.K.C.S..  F.Z.S.    London  :  E.  Grant  Riclia-ds.    1907.    7s  6d. 
Loudon  :    H.    Frowde   and    "odder   and    Stoughton.     The  Oxford 

Medical  Publications.    1907  : 
Heart  Disease  and  Thoracic  Aneurysm.    By  F.  J.  Poynton,  M.D., 

F.R.C.P.    5s. 
Clinical  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Surgery.    By  C.  B.  Lockwood. 

5s. 
Auscultation  and  Percussion,  together  with  the  other  Methods  of 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Chest.     By  S.  Gee,   M.D.     Fifth 

edition.    5s. 
Matriculation    Directory.      No.    XLVI,     June,    19  J7.      Cambridge: 

University  Tutorial  Press,  Limited.    Is. 
The  International  Scientific  Series.    Edited  by  F.  Legge.    The  New 

Phjsics  and  its  Evolution.    By  L.  Poiucare\    Authorized   trans- 
lation of  "  La  Physique  Modcrne.   Son   Evolution."    London  : 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  and  Co,  Limited.    1907.    5s. 
Recent  Improvements  in  Methods  for  the  Biological  Purification  of 

Sewage.    By    W.    J.     Dibdin,   F  I.C.,    F.C.S.      Second    edition. 

London:  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Co.    1907     Is. 
Zur  Psychopathologie  des  Alltagslebens  (Ueber  Vergessen,    Vcrs- 

prechen,  Vergreifen,   Aberglaube  and  Irrturn).    Von  Professor 

Dr.    S.    Freud.     Zweite    Auflage.     Berlin :     S.     Karger.     1907. 

M.  3  50. 
Oxford  Medical  Publications.    The  Operations  of  General  Practice. 

By  E.   M.   Corner,   M.A.,  M.C.,  MB  ,  B.Sc  ,  F.R.C.S..  and  H.  J. 

Pinches,    M.A.,   MB.,    B.C..   M.R.C.S.,    LR.C.P.     London:    H. 

Frowde,  and  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1907.    15s. 
Lessons  iu  Disinfection  and   Sterilization.     By  F.    W.    Andrewes. 

Second  edition     London:  J.  and  A.  Churchill.    1907.    3s.  6d. 
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POST-GRADUATE     COURSES     AXU     LECTURES. 

Postgraduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week:— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics  ;  X  Rays.  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions 2  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ; 
also  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  a.m.:  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Sfein.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m. :  Diseases  of  Children.  Lectures— Monday. 
12  noon.  Pathological  Demousti;'t:on  Tue-day,  5p  m.. 
Clinical.    Friday,  5  p.m..  Cases  of  Skin  Disease. 
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FOODS,     DRUGS,     INSTRUMENTS, 
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APPLIANCES. 


[Fourth  Notice.] 
Drugs. 
Angibr  Chemical  Company  (32,  Snow  Hill,  London, 
E.G.).  The  stand  of  this  firm  was  given  up  to  the  pre- 
paration known  as  Angler's  Emulsion  and  the  Throat 
Tablets  produced  by  the  same  firm.  The  emulsion  is  in 
appearance  a  thick,  creamy  liquid,  which  possesses  no 
objectionable  odour,  and  to  the  palate  is  not  unpleasant. 
It  was  found  to  mix  easily  with  water,  milk,  and  other 
liquids.  Under  the  microscope  the  granules  are  seen  to 
be  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision.  The  firm  states  that  in 
its  preparation  it  uses  a  specially-purified  petroleum,  to 
which  it  adds  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda  and 
chemically  pure  glycerine.  Some  years  ago  the  prepara- 
tion was  analysed  by  us,  and  what  is  stated  by  the 
manufacturers  was  found  to  be  accurate.  From  a  pharma- 
ceutical standpoint  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  successful 
preparation,  and  from  a  clinical  standpoint  the  fact  that 
it  mixes  so  well  with  iluids  is  decidedly  in  its  favour, 
since  its  administration  in  any  desired  beverage  and 
in  the  undiluted  form  is  equally  easy.  There  are  some 
people  who  believe  that  petro'eum  is  absorbed  and  exer- 
cises a  direct  influence  on  nutrition,  and  to  these  Angier's 
emulsion  offers  as  convenient  a  way  of  administering  this 
hydrocarbon  as  could  be  desired.  Furthermore,  if,  as  has 
been  stated,  petroleum  leaves  the  intestine  unaltered,  the 
claim  of  the  firm  that  its  emulsion  forms  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  the  administration  of  intestinal  antiseptics, 
and  that  the  passage  of  the  oily  petroleum  along  the 
intestinal  tube  exerts  a  sedative  effect  in  conditions  of 
mucous  irritation,  may  still  be  sustainable.  The  throat 
tablets  of  the  firm  are,  we  were  informed,  made  of  purified 
petroleum  in  combination  with  elm  bark  and  other  ingre- 
dients, and  do  not  contain  any  form  of  narcotic.  The  firm 
believes  them  to  be  specially  useful  to  those  who  have 
much  speaking  to  get  through,  and  in  the  general  treat- 


ment   of    irritable    throats  they  are  certainly  pleasant 
lozenges  to  take. 

Armour  and  Co.  (Atlantic  House,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London.  E.C.).  Two  stands  were  devoted  to  the  products 
of  this  firm,  amongst  the  products  shown  being  a  complete 
array  of  glandular  extracts  in  powder  and  tablet  form  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  organotherapy.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are 
already  sufficiently  well  known,  more  especially  the  pre- 
parations from  the  suprarenal  bodies,  and  the  pancreas 
derivatives,  trypsin  and  amylopsin.  Red  bone  marrow 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  and  is  prepared  by 
the  firm  for  administration  in  three  forms,  as  a  glyceride 
of  definite  strength,  in  soluble  gelatine  capsules  each 
containing  the  equivalent  of  15  grains  of  fresh  bone 
marrow,  and  in  perles  which  contain  In  addition  to  the 
equivalent  of  half  a  teaspoon  of  crude  bone  marrow,  $  grain 
ferri  arsenias.  Obviously,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  using  red  bone  marrow  in  the  cases  of 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  or  neurasthenia  in  which  bone- 
marrow  treatment  may  be  considered  to  be  indicated. 
The  provision  for  the  use  of  suprarenalin  was  equally 
extensive.  The  solution  of  this  extract  on  view  was  of 
the  strength  of  1  in  1  000,  and  it  was  also  put  up  in  the 
form  of  triturates.  These  are  small  pulverizable  discs, 
which  on  the  addition  of  15  minims  of  sterilized  water  or 
normal  salt  solution  make  a  solution  of  1  in  1,000.  In 
this  form,  and  In  conjunction  with  i  grain  tablet  of 
cocaine,  they  are  recommended  by  the  firm  for  use  in 
dental  operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  nerve  pulp. 
The  ordinary  solution,  of  course,  can  be  used  either  for 
internal  administration,  by  hypodermic  injection,  or  as  a 
local  application  in  any  case  in  which  its  vessel  con- 
tracting action  is  desired.  Another  form  in  which  supra- 
renalin appeared  was  as  a  snuff,  in  conjunction  with 
boracic  acid,  menthol,  and  other  powders.  The  supra- 
renalin suppositories  compounded  with  hamamelis  extract 
and  a  minute  quantity  of  morphine  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  likely  to  be  useful  in  acute  attacks  of  haemor- 
rhoids and  other  allied  circumstances.  Another  prepara- 
tion in  which  suprarenalin  played  a  part  was  one  to 
which  the  firm  has  given  the  name  of  "  Eucapren."  This 
is  a  combination  of  suprarenalin  and  beta  eucaine,  and  is 
intended  for  use  in  the  safe  production  of  local  anaes- 
thesia. There  were  also  a  large  collection  of  digestive 
enzymes,  pepsine  being  shown  in  numerous   forncs — In 
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scales,  granules,  and  powder,  as  glyeeroles,  and  as  an 
essence,  and  in  combination  with  pancreatin.  Finally 
may  be  mentioned  the  firm's  semi-solid  extract — Virogal. 
This,  we  were  informed,  is  prepared  from  Armour's  extract 
of  beef,  with  the  addition  of  seasoning,  aDd  some  other 
nutritive  constituents.  It  is  intended  to  afford  a  ready 
means  of  preparing  hot  or  cold  bouillon  for  use  in  the 
sick  room  or  elsewhere. 

The  Bayer  Company,  Limited  (19,  St.  Dunstan's  Hill, 
London,  E.C.).  To  the  credit  of  this  company  can  be 
placed  the  origination  of  a  good  many  synthetic  and  other 
preparations  the  value  of  which  is  now  widely  recognized 
They  include,  we  believe,  phenaeetin,  sulfonal,  and 
veronal,  and  these,  together  with  heroin  hydrochloride, 
aspirin,  and  several  others,  were  all  on  view.  In  con- 
nexion with  veronal,  the  series  of  transformations  which 
the  original  constituents — acetic  acid  and  urea — undergo 
were  interestingly  displayed.  There  are  many  persons 
who  regard  this  hypnotic  as  superior  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors and  rivals,  the  claims  made  for  it  being  that  it 
is  safer  to  use  in  efficient  doses  and  free  from  unpleasant 
by-effects.  Sajodin  is  a  preparation  of  iodine  intended 
for  internal  use,  being  chemically  a  calcium  salt  of  mono- 
lodo-behenic  acid ;  it  is  claimed  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  internal  use  of  iodine  alkalies  are  indicated 
this  form  of  the  drug  can  be  used  for  a  longer 
time  without  risk  of  iodism  than  any  other.  Pro- 
fessors von  MeriDg  of  Halle  and  Lassar  of  Berlin 
both  seem  to  have  used  it  extensively  in  the  trfatment  of 
late  syphilis  with  good  results,  the  former  having  also 
found  it  satisfactory  in  cases  of  ftrterio-  sclerosis.  Another 
preparation  of  iodine  brought  out  by  the  firm  is 
"  Jothion,"  which  is  primarily  intended  for  inunction  or 
for  painting  on  the  skin,  and  stated  to  be  unexcelled  in 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  absorbed.  Protargol,  also 
shown,  is  an  organic  silver  preparation,  which  has  for  a 
considerable  time  now  been  regarded  by  many  practi- 
tioners as  a  desirable  substitute  for  nitrate  of  silver  in 
ophthalmic  practice  and  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. 
Heroin  hydrochloride  is  another  product  of  the  firm,  the 
preparation  of  which  it  retains  in  its  own  hands.  All 
mixtures  containing  heroin  and  vended  by  other  houses 
depend,  we  were  informed,  on  the  heroin  supplied  by  the 
original  makers.  It  was  originally  introduced  as  a  substi- 
tute for  morphine  and  codeine,  and  is  regarded  by  many 
persons  who  have  employed  it  as  being  in  some  respects  a 
more  desirable  drug  to  use  than  either,  since  it  seems 
to  exercise  a  selective  influence  on  the  respiratory 
system,  checking  cough  without  causing  constipation 

The  Maxtine  Manufacturing  Company  (24,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  London).  At  this  date  thf  re  is  little 
fresh  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  maltine,  which,  in  the 
vari  >us  guises  in  which  it  is  product  d  by  this  firm,  is 
likely  to  maintain  its  position  in  the  treatment  of 
nutritional  disorders,  whatever  advances  in  other  direc- 
ti  ns  may  be  made.  Apart  fnm  its  own  dietetic  value,  it 
certainly,  when  combined  with  cod-liver  oil,  enables  the 
la-ter  to  be  taken  by  persons  who  can  neither  swallow  mr 
assimilate  it  in  any  other  form.  We  tasted  the  previous 
preparation  once  more  after  an  interval  of  several  years, 
and  were  again  struck  by  the  U3"ess  with  which  all  taste 
of  cod  liver  oil  is  concealed  by  maltine  when  mix>d  with 
the  oil  by  a  vacuum  proce-s  such  as  that  employed  by 
this  firm  A  large  number  rf  other  compounds  of  maltine 
were  also  shovn,  the  majority  being  well  known.  One 
preparation  which  wou  d  a -em  to  be  indicated  in  a  wide 
class  of  cases  is  maltine  with  pyrophosphate  of  iron, 
quinia,  and  stryehnia,  the  amount  of  quinia  and 
strychnia  in  each  fluid  ounce  being  1  grain  and  -?-.-  grain 
respectively.  Another  combination  which  should  be 
found  useful  in  numerous  conditions  is  maltine  with 
creasote.  On  the  same  stall  was  shown  another  popular 
preparation  "  Oamrick'a  Liquid  Pcptonoids."  This  is  a 
compound  of  beef,  whe^t,  ami  milk,  in  an  easily-absorbed 
form,  and,  as  we  have  already  stated  In  a  previous  note,  is 
found  to  be  readily  taken  and  well  borne  by  persons  of 
very  delicate  digestion.  A  sood  deal  of  the  food  material 
which  it  contains  seems  to  be  assimilable  so  rapidly  that, 
according  to  the  Lancet,  the  preparation  has  considerable 
power  as  a  stimulant. 

Foods,  etc. 

Apollinaris  Company,  Ltd.  (4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford 
Stnct,  London,  \Y)  The  exhibits  of  this  firm  were  for 
the   moat  part   familiar  to  visitors.    They   included,    of 


course,  the  table  water  Apollinaris,  which  has  so  long  been 
popular.  It  is  a  natural  mineral  water  conspicuous  for 
the  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  and  is  of 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  bottled  by  the  firm  itself  at  the 
springs,  and  can  be  obtained  in  glass  bottles  and  large 
stone  bottles.  The  latter  contain  about  40  per  cent,  more 
than  an  ordinary  siphon,  so  thus  obtained  the  water  is 
relatively  cheap.  The  firm  believes,  too,  that  the  water 
stored  in  these  stone  bottles  is  on  the  whole  of  more 
agreeable  flavour  than  when  it  is  kept  in  glass,  while 
there  is  the  added  advantage  that  when  a  bottle  has  to  be 
open  for  some  little  time,  as  in  a  hot  dining  room,  the 
water  in  these  earthenware  vessels  remains  cool  and 
sparkling  longer  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  We 
were  somewhat,  attracted  by  the  bottle- closing  arrangement 
now  used  by  the  firm ;  it  is  a  patent  known  as  the  Crown 
Cork.  The  bottles  so  corked  are  absolutely  airtight,  yet 
permit  of  Instant  opening  when  the  hand  opener  supplied 
is  used.  The  other  exhibits  of  the  firm  were  Johannia 
Water,  Johannis  Lithia,  and  Apenta.  The  first  of  these 
is,  like  Apollinaris,  a  sparkling  table  water  drawn  from 
springs  near  Niederselters,  in  Rheinieh  Prussia.  It 
mixes  well  with  wine  and  water,  and,  while  well  adapted 
for  ordinary  drinking  purposes,  is  believed  by  the  firm 
to  be  especially  suited  as  a  beverage  for  those  who  suffer 
from  dyspepsia  and  gouty  disorders.  The  second  exhibit 
mentioned  is  Johannis  Water  with  the  addition  of  1  grain 
of  lithia  carbonate  to  each  bottle;  it  has  been  brought 
cut  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  are  supposed  to  suffer  from  a  tendency  to  an 
abnormal  formation  of  uric  acid.  The  last  water  men- 
tioned, Apenta,  is  a  natural  aperient  water,  containing 
the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda  in  relatively  large 
proportions.  By  Llebreich,  Lancereaux  and  other  autho- 
rities at  home  and  ahroad  it  is  regarded  as  of  marked 
value  in  dealing  with  cases  of  chronic  constipation,  portal 
obstruction,  and  obesity. 

Aylbsbury  Dairy  Company,  Limited  (St.  Petersburg 
Place,  Bayswater,  London,  W.).  If  the  system  on  which 
this  company  conducts  the  operations  of  milk  production, 
collection,  storage,  and  distribution  had  been  generally 
adopted  some  years  ago,  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
present  outcry  for  more  efficient  control  of  the  public 
milk  supply  would  not  have  arisen.  Its  plan,  which  is 
that  of  subjecting  all  the  dairy  farms  with  which  it  makes 
contracts  to  a  periodic  inspection  by  veterinary  surgeons 
and  medical  men  versed  in  the  questions  arising  in  con- 
nexion with  milk,  may  not  be  perfect,  but  the  results  have 
been  so  generally  good  that  this  firm  enjoys  an  excellent 
reputation  among  medical  men  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood.  With  many  of  these,  the  milk  which 
it  sends  out  in  quart  bottles,  with  cartridge  paper 
caps,  under  the  name  of  "  nursery  milk,"  is  especially 
popular,  and  personal  experience  shows  it  to  be  prac- 
tically of  staple  quality  and  a  desirable  milk  for  all- 
round  household  purposes.  Its  stall,  however,  at  Exeter 
was  given  up  mainly  to  the  milk  specialties  which  the 
firm  produces  and  vends.  Among  these  were  Humanized 
milk  in  three  strengths,  all  being  cow's  milk  modified  in 
the  laboratory  so  as  to  resemble  mother's  milk ;  that 
labelled  No  1  is  prepared  with  a  minimum  percentage  of 
curd,  and  is  intended  for  weakly  infants  The  firm,  we 
were  ii'formed,  is  prepared  to  supply  milk  modified  so  aa 
to  contain  any  pe  reentage  of  fat,  milk  eugsr,  and  proteids 
which  may  be  desired.  Koumiss,  a  fermented  product  of 
milk  and  prepared  after  the  formula  of  Dr,  Jagielski,  was 
also  shown.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  stimulant  aa  well 
as  a  food,  and  some  patients  can  take  it  when  all  other 
forms  of  milk  produce  nausea.  In  Russia  Koumiss  ia 
the  favourite  form  in  whieh  to  administer  milk  to  tuber- 
culous patients.  We  also  noted  as  comparatively  novel 
two  preparations  named  respectively  'Pollyta"  and 
"  Humanoid."  The  former  is  a  milk  food  intended  for 
children  who  have  been  weaned  but  who  are  still  in  the 
infant  stage  of  existence,  and  the  other  is  a  concentrated 
preparation  which,  on  dilution  with  a  suitable  quantity 
of  boiled  water,  forms  a  fluid  having  the  approximate 
constitution  of  average  human  milk. 

Brand  and  Co.  (11,  Little  Stanhope  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  W.).  Most  of  the  dietetic  specialities  produced  by 
this  firm  have  been  so  loDg  and  favourably  known  that  any 
detailed  description  of  them  is  superfluous  A  fairly  complete 
collection  of  them  was  on  view,  including  beef  tea  jelly, 
mutton  jelly,  and  chicken  jelly,  all  of  which  are  of  delicate 
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and  pleasing  flavour,  and  offer  a  useful  means  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  ordinary  beef-teas  of  the  sick  ruom. 
They  are  said  in  this  solid  form  to  be  about  three  times  as 
strong  as  ordinary  home- made  beef- tea.  Brand's  meat 
juice  and  various  broths — veal,  chicken,  game,  and  turtle — 
were  also  shown,  as  well  as  Ivory  jelly,  a  form  of 
calf's-foot  jelly,  specially  prepared  for  diabetics.  A 
further  preparation,  which  may  be  noted  as  not 
unlikely  to  prove  very  useful  in  foreign  countries  and 
other  places  where  dorm  stic  resources  are  limited,  is  the 
firm's  Fever  food,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  meat 
essence,  yolk  of  egg,  and  fresh  cream.  The  Brand's  meat 
juice,  put  up  in  small  flit  bottles,  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion which  personal  experience  has  shown  to  form  an 
excellent  pick-me-up  when  tired,  and  as  such  may  be 
recommended  to  hard  workers  of  all  classes.  It  is  not 
unpleasant  to  take  even  undiluted,  and  keeps  well  after 
the  bottle  has  been  opened,  and  with  soda  or  other 
aerated  water  is  very  palatable.  Only  a  small  quantity  is 
necessary,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  soda  from  a 
siphon  proving  very  refreshing.  It  should  be  useful  like- 
wise for  administration  to  invalids  after  operation  and 
confinements,  and  the  like.  The  Home-made  beef- tea  now 
put  up  In  a  new  style  of  bottle  is  also  worth  noting. 

Camwal,  Limited  (Camwal  Works,  Bristol).  This  is  a 
firm  which  has  factories  at  London,  Manchester,  Harro- 
gate, Mitcham,  and  Bristol,  and  devotes  itself  to  the 
manufacture  of  aerated  waters.  ItB  products  must  already 
be  familiar  to  most  persons.  Its  soda,  seltzer,  potash, 
lithia,  and  other  table  waters  are  prepared  in  two  strengths, 
one  for  ordinary  drinking  purposes  and  the  other  in  the 
medicinal  strength  prescribed  by  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1885.  As  an  adjuvant  to  its  principal  product, 
it  also  vends  under  its  own  name  a  number  of  palatable 
fruit  syrups.  Ginger  beer  also  had  a  place  on  its  stand, 
appearing  in  two  forms,  one  being  this  favourite  beverage 
brewed  in  old-fashioned  style  and  issued  in  the  familiar 
stone  bottles,  and  the  other,  Pale  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  which 
has  been  specially  prepared  to  suit  the  taste  of  those  to 
whom  the  comparative  sweetness  of  the  older  product  is 
not  acceptable.  It  is  certainly  a  very  pleasant  drink,  and 
seemed  to  be  appreciated  widely  by  those  who  visited  the 
Exhibition. 

Instruments  and  Appliances. 
Arnold  and  Sons  (West  Smithfield).  The  exhibit  of 
this  firm  covered  the  whole  range  of  hospital  work,  and 
was  of  a  most  interesting  description.  There  was  an 
attractive  array  of  aseptic  furniture  and  operation  tables, 
many  of  the  articles  being  strikingly  well  designed  and 
excellently  finished. 
They  included  a  new 
operation  table,  which 
has  been  made  and 
patented  for  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, 
and  the  table  origin- 
ally made  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir 
Frederick  Treves  in  a 
new  form.  Each  of 
them  seemed  to  us 
well-thought-out  ap- 
pliances. Amongst 
the  exhibits  of  a 
smaller  character,  we 
noted  the  instrument 
which  has  been  in- 
ventfdby  Dr.  Vernon 
for  the  performance 
of  Whitehead's  hae- 
morrhoid  operation 
in  a  bloodless  and 
cleanly  fashion,  and 
which  he  described 
In  the  Section  of  Sur- 
gery. The  sterilizing 
kettle,  already  well 
known     under     the  Flg'  " 

name  of  the  "  Bruce  Clarke "  kettle,  was  shown,  with 
some  improvements  suggested  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  cf 
Bristol.  As  will  be  gathered  from  ,the  above  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  1),  they  consist  in  the  addition  of  a  booklet 
division  by  which  the  interior  may  be  subdivided  as 
desired  for  small  operations.    Another  useful  apparatus 


was    a    perforated     box,    in    which     to     place    india- 
rubber    gloves     during      sterilization    (Fig.    2).    A    cap 


Fig.  2. 
for  use  during  operations,  which  is  coming  into  u?e 
at  the  Westminster  H  spital,  was  also  shown.  It  is  of 
linen,  with  a  gauze  front,  and  known  under  the  name  of 
"  Burgees  Cap."  In  the  same  general  connexion  should  be 
mentioned  also  a  finger-stall  fitted  with  an  iijdiarubber 
petticoat,  which  is  intended  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
conduct  ordinary  rectal  and  vaginal  examinations  without 
soiling  his  fingers.    It  is  in  use.  we  understand,  at  the 
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Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  should  be  found  of  value  under 
many  circumstances.  The  finger-stall  part  is  so  thin  as 
not  to  interfere  materially  with  tactile  sensation.  Its 
general  construction  will  be  gathered  from  Fig.  3.  To  the 
medical  visitor  one  of 
the  binaural  stehc- 
seopes  on  view  had  de- 
cided attractions.  It  has 
been  made  to  the  order 
of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  the 
ear  -  pieces  beiDg  fo 
fashioned  that  the  in- 
strument keeps  in  pos'- 
tion  without  holding, 
and  without  hurting  the 
user's  ear3.  Further- 
more, it  has  a  revolving 
and  sound-magnifying 
phonophore  attachment, 
with  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  believed  the  whole 
chest  can  be  efficiently 
examined  without  dis- 
turbing the  patient's 
dress  (Fig.  4).  Two  "new 
forms  cf  guillotine  were 
also  shown,  one 
having  been  de- 
signed by  Mr. 
Hills,  and  having 
a  fork  and  inter- 
changeable han- 
dle for  the  rigr.t 
orleft  side  ;  the 
other  has  been 
developed  from 
older  forms  by 
the  firm  itself, 
and  is  here 
shown.  In  Fig  5 
it  is  seen  ready 
for  operation,  and 
in  Fig.  6  as  take  11 
It  is  an  inexpensive 


Fig.  5. 
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Fig.  6. 


apart  for  cleaning  and  sterilizing. 

instrument,  and  decidedly  practical  and  efficient.  Another 
interesting  exhibit  was  a  complete  set  of  the  instruments 
designed  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath  for  mastoid  operations  ; 
the  copper  hammer  in  particular  seemed  specially  notice- 
able for  its  balance,  while  the  glass  wells  for  probes  and 
cotton-wool  swabs,  etc.,  were  very  ingeniously  designed. 
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The  whole  of  this  set  of  instruments  seemed  mechanically 
perfect  in  respect  of  the  end  in  view.  Another  appliance 
shown  was  the  keratometer  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sutcliffe,  which  is 
calculated  to  save  an  immense  amount  of  exertion  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  examine  eyes.  Other  in- 
struments which  attracted  attention  were  some  improved 
forms  of  Kollmann's  anterior  and  posterior  urethral 
dilators,  and  a  new  useful  form  of  dressing  table,  made  of 
non-corrosive  metal.  Some  improve  1  bladder  forceps 
designed  by  Mr.  Hurry  Fenwiok  were  also  shown. 

Browne  and  Sayer  (104,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.). 
The  principal  exhibit  of  this  firm  of  surgeons'  sundries- 
men  was  a  new  form  of  bed  rest  known  as  the  Osborne, 
of  which  an  illustration  (Fig.  7)  is  here  given.  As  will  be 
gathered,  its  novelty  lies  in  its  exceedingly  simple  struc- 
ture and  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  rolled  up  into  so  small 
a  compass  that  it  can  be  carried  about  in  the  picket  or 
the  bag  of  a  surgeon  or  district  visiting  nurse.  It  consists 
of  a  broad  band  of  strong  webbing  which  is  placed 
round  the  patient's  back  just  below  the  shoulder  blades, 
thus  giving  him  support  where  it  is  most  required.    The 


Fig.  7. 

ends  of  this  band  are  passed  under  his  arms  and  hooked 
to  the  bed-rail  at  the  foot,  the  length  being  adjustable  by 
buckles.  The  correct  position  of  the  back  support  is 
secured  by  shoulder  straps,  which,  crossing  behind,  rise 
over  each  shoulder  and  are  buckled  to  the  ends  ot  the 
support ;  the  length  of  the  shoulder  straps  may  be  varied 
by  buttons,  according  as  to  whether  it  is  wished  that  the 
patient's  position  should  be  more  or  less  erect.  When 
not  in  actual  use  the  bands  can  be  left  in  position  on  the 
foot-rail  and  serve  as  a  pulley.  The  contrivance  is 
Ingenious,  and  in  many  circumstances  should  prove  very 
useful. 

Equipoise  Couch  Company  (Ashford,  Kent).  A  year  or 
two  ago  we  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  ingenuity 
and  practical  utility  of  the  invention  of  this  firm.  Its 
point  is  that  by  its  means  a  patient  can  be  placed,  or 
can  even  place  himself,  in  any  position  pleased,  and  be 
maintained  in  that  position  without  the  slightest  exer- 
tion.    At  the  time  we  described  it  it  had  only  been 


Fig.  8. 

applied  to  complete  beds  and  couches,  but  at  Exeter  the 
company  showed  it  in  three  new  forms.  One  of  these  was 
as  attached  to  a  mattress  which  can  be  placed  on  any  bed, 
just  like  an  ordinary  wire  mattress.  A  bath-chair  arranged 
on  the  same  principle  was  also  shown,  the  occupant  being 
able  to  vary  his  position  at  will.  The  contrivance  as 
arranged  for  use  with  any  ordinary  bed  is  shown  In  the  above 
engraving  (Fig.  8).  The  third  form  is  a  most  excellent 
easy  chair  with  broad  arms  for  books  and  papers,  or  a  cup 
or  glass,  in  which  the  occupant  can  either  lie  down  or  sit 
up  as  he  pleases. 

Books. 
Sidney  Appleton  (25,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden). 
This  firm  had  upon  view  a  complete  collection  of  the 


books  on  medicine  and  surgery  and  allied  studies  which 
it  has  published.  They  include  a  volume  of  Clinical 
Lectures  and  Essay*,  by  Or.  H.  D.  Rolleston  ;  and  Professor 
H.  Tillmann's  elaborate  work  on  General  Surgery,  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes;  and  a  well  illustrated  work  on 
Operative  Gynaecology,  by  H.  A.  Kelly.  Dr.  H.  A.  Hare's 
tactical  Therapeutics,  in  three  volumes,  also  found  a 
place.  Another  book  of  interest  which  attracted  our 
attention  was  an  illustrated  treatise,  by  Dr.  K.  0.  Cabot, 
dealing  with  Diseases  of  the  Blood. 


Miscellaneous. 

Buxton  Thermal  Mineral  Water  Station. — The 
spriDgs  of  this  Derbyshire  health  resort  are  now  the 
property  of  the  town  and  Corporation,  and  a  by  no  means 
unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  bring  home  to  visitors 
the  attractions  of  this  spa  and  the  extent  to  which  its 
accommodation  for  the  visitors  and  therapeutic  lesourees 
have  been  developed  and  improved  since  '.he  Corporation 
assumed  their  control.  Good  photographs  of  recently 
extended  baths  were  thown,  these  including  the  Buxton 
douche-immersion  baths  and  the  Vichy  douche.  There 
were  also  illustrations  showing  how  the  peat  is  dug  on  the 
moors  near  Buxton  and  carted  to  the  bathhouse  daring 
the  winter,  for  use  in  the  mud  or  fango  baths  which  have 
now  been  opened.  In  further  exemplification  of  the  same 
department  was  shown  one  of  the  rooms  devoted  to  this 
form  of  bath  and  to  the  cleansing  mineral  bath  which 
follows  it.  There  were  several  pictures,  too,  to  prove 
the  completeness  with  which  the  electrical  depart- 
ment has  been  fitted  up  with  all  forms  of  appa- 
ratus suitable  for  use  in  connexion  with  or  as  ad- 
juvants to  hydrotherapentic  treatment.  The  stall  was 
provided  also  with  samples  which  might  be  taken  away, 
both  of  the  thermal  and  chalybeate  waters,  and  analyses 
supplied  to  show  that  in  many  respects  the  ;Buxton 
waters  resemble  those  of  Plombieres,  while  in  one  depart- 
ment the  method  of  use  is  identical.  Other  illustrations 
concerned  the  outdoor  summer  aud  winter  amusements  of 
Buxton  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  meteorological  tables 
were  on  view  to  prove  that,  owing  to  its  altitude,  1,000  ft. 
above  sea  level,  and  the  subsoil  and  general  configuration 
of  the  locality,  Buxton  enjoy3  a  climate  of  less  absolute 
humidity  than  any  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Societj's 
stations.  A  claim,  too,  was  made  that  in  the  winter  the 
atmosphere  is  so  attractive,  clear  and  dry,  that  a  cure 
conducted  during  that  period  of  the  year  is  just  as  pleasant 
and  not  less  efficacious  than  during  the  summer  season, 
while  many  of  the  bath  charges  are  only  half  of  the 
ordinary  rates. 

B.  Kuhn  and  Co.  (16,  F.ood  Lane,  London,  E.C.).  The 
principal  exhibits  of  this  firm  were  chinosol  and  papain 
(Finkler).  The  former  is  a  readily  soluble  powder  which 
in  a  solution  of  1  in  100  is  limpid  and  possesses  a 
slight  aromatic  smell ;  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  is  found 
to  have  a  somewhat  astringent  flavour  and  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  slight  smarting,  which  rapidly  passes  away. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  no  change  or  sensation ; 
these  are  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  non- 
poisonous,  non- irritant  drug,  as  stated  by  the  manufac- 
turers. As  regards  its  disinfecting  power,  these  have  been 
favourably  reported  on  both  by  Professor  Klein,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Hill, 
who  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  use  of  chino- 
sol in  connexion  with  typhoid  excreta  before  a 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  some 
years  ago.  Professor  Klein  considered  that  while  a  1  per 
per  cent,  solution  was  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings, 
it  was  fatal  to  anthrax  spores  in  five  minutes,  and  there- 
fore very  much  more  powerful  than  carbolic  acid,  which 
would  not  devitalize  the  same  spores,  even  in  5  per  cent, 
solution,  maintained  in  contact  with  it  for  forty-eightbours. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  addition  to  speaking  of  its  powers  as  compared 
with  carbolic,  pointed  it  out  as  possessing  great  deodorizing 
power,  and  as  having  the  advantage  of  being  non-toxic, 
non-volatile,  readily  portable,  and  economical.  Papain 
(Finkler)  is  a  drug  which  has  been  used  and  recommended 
by  several  authorities  as  both  an  external  and  internal 
remedy.  It  is  considered  to  be  indicated  for  the  removal 
of  false  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  in  chronic  eczema 
and  psoriasis.  Internally  its  use  has  been  suggested  in 
connexion  with  chronic  gastric  ulcer  and  atomic 
dyspepsia. 
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The  Sanitary  Wood  Wool  Co,  (14  and  26,  Thaviea  Inn, 
Holborn  Circus,  London,  EC),  The  majority  of  the 
exhibits  of  this  firm  were  articles  already  well  and 
favourably  known  to  most  medical  men.  The  wood  wool 
tissue  and  Hartmann's  patent  wood  wool  wadding  are 
both  thoroughly  useful  dressings,  and  practically  identical, 
the  tissue  being  a  layer  of  the  wood  wool  wadding 
between  two  pieces  of  sublimate  gauze.  It  can  thus  be 
made  into  rolls,  off  which  pads  can  be  cut,  oi  any  shape  or 
size  desired.  It  is  a  thoroughly  absorbent  preparation, 
comfortable  in  use,  and  desirably  cleanly.  Other 
preparations  shown,  and  long  since  popular,  were 
the  wood  wool  sheets,  in  three  sizes,  intended  for  con- 
finements, and  the  ordinary  sanitary  towels  and 
sponges  made  of  wood  wool  enclosed  in  gauze.  Hart- 
mann's catgut,  sterilized  and  packed  in  glass  tubes, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  thicknesses,  was  also  sIiowd,  as 
well  as  catgut  in  hanks  of  25  lengths,  on  glass  rollers 
encased  in  bottles,  and  prepared  with  juniper  oil  and 
sterilized  with  either  carbolic  acid  or  mercury.  Besides 
these  we  noted  a  new  preparation,  which  seemed  to  possess 
considerable  advantages  as  a  dressing.  It  is  called  Feltine, 
and  can  be  cut  to  any  size  desired  without  waste.  It 
seems  likely  to  be  quite  as  popular  as  Wood  wool.  Two 
other  articles  which  may  be  mentioned  are  also  new  pro- 
ducts of  the  firm,  the  one  being  catgut  for  ligatures 
prepared  dry  and  known  as  Dry  Iodized  Catgut,  the  other 
an  absorbent  cotton  wool,  which  is  put  up  in  air-tight 
packages  either  merely  sterilized  or  carbolized  or 
sublimated,  or  otherwise  charged  with  antiseptics  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 


KW"  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 
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THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT.  NOTICE. 
Owino  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drnry  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m . 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


BRANCH    AND    DIVISION    MEETINGS    TO    BE 

HELD. 

East  Anglian  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  Cromer  on  Thursday,  September  26th. 
Members  wishing  to  read  papers  or  show  cases  or  specimens 
should  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S., 
Norwich. — B.  H.  Nicholson,  Honorary  Secretary,  East  Lodge, 
Colchester. 


Midland  Branch  :  Coventry  Division.— A  special  meeting 
of  this  Division  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  September  3rd,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  at  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital. 
Agenda  :  (1)  To  receive  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Faulder  White 
as  representative  for  the  Division  upon  the  Management  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Dispensary  Service,  and  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy.  (2)  To  consider  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  dispensary  question.  (3)  To 
consider  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  the 
rules  of  the  New  Dispensary  Service.  (4)  To  rescind  rule  rela- 
tive to  the  non-admittance  of  members  of  Coventry  Provident 
Dispensary,  both  con  tract  and  club  members,  into  other  medical 
services.  (5)  To  consider  Committee's  Report  re  steps  to  be 
taken  for  expulsion  of  two  members  of  tbe  Association. — John 
Orton,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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HE4LTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seveutv-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8.444 
births  and  3,542  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  August  24th.  The  at  nual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  11  8  per  1.000  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  declined  last  week  to  11  5  per  1.000.  The  rates  in  the  several 
towns  ranged  from  4.4  in  Grimsby,  5.2  in  Willesden,  5  4  in  East  Ham, 
5.6  in  Leyron.  5.7  in  Southampton,  and  fi.i  in  Walthamstow  and  in 
King's  Norton,  to  15  5  in  Stockport  and  in  Bootle  15  6  in  Warrington 
and'in  South  Shields,  15  8  in  Oldham.  16  6  in  Burton-on  Trent.  18.8  in 
Wallasey,  and  217  in  Great  Yarmouth.  In  London  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  11  6  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  11.5  in  the  seventy-five 
other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  averaged  1.4  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  large  towns  ; 
in  loudon  also  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  14,  while  among  the 
seventy-five  other  towns  the  mortality  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3  0  in  Great  Yarmouth.  3  2  in  Handsworth 
(Stalls  i,  3.3  in  Sheffield,  3.8  in  Aston  Mauor,  3.9  in  Bootle,  and  6.1  in 
Cardiff.  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  5  6  in  Cardiff:  scarlet  fever  ot 
1  0  iu  Wolverhampton  ;  whooping-cough  of  1  2  in  Wigan  and  in  Gates- 
head, 1  4  in  South  Shields,  1.5  in  Grimsby,  1.8  in  Bury,  and  3.0  in  Great 
Yarmouth  :  and  diarrhoea  of  13  iu  Birkenhead,  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
Sunderland,  2.3  in  Bootle.  2  6  in  Sheffield,  and  3.1  in  Aston  Manor. 
Themortalit,  from  diphtheria  and  from  -'fever"  showed  no  marked 
excess,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered  during  the  week. 
One  small-pox  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Hospitals,  and  remained  under  treatment  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  iu  these  hospitals  and  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3,626,  3  660,  and  3  669  at  the  end  ot  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  3,687  at  the  end  of  last 
week  :  440  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  419,  466, 
and  430  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  August  24th,  879  births  and 
433  deaths  were  registered  in  eiglit  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13.8  and 
12  6  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  rose  again  to  12.8  per  1,000 
last  week,  and  was  1.3  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the  same 
period  in  tne  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these  Scottish 
towns  the  death  rate's  ranged  from  8.7  iu  Leith  and  10.1  in  Edinburgh, 
to  14  0  in  -lasgowandl5  0  in  Perth.  The  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal infections  diseases  averaged  1.9 per  1,(00,  the  highest  rates  being 
recorded  in  Paisley  and  Greenock.  The  228  deaths  registered  iu 
Glasgow  included  3  which  were  referred  to  measles,  4  to  diphtheria, 
11  to  whoopiDg-cough,  2  to  "  fever,"  12  to  diarrhoea,  and  3  to  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Two  fatal  cases  of  measles, .4  of  whooping  cough, 
and  1  of  cerebro-spiual  meningitis  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ;  3  of 
diphtheria  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee  ;  2  of  whooping-cough  and 
2  of  diarrhoea  in  Paisley  :  and  3  of  whooping-cough  iu  Greenock. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  17th,  467  births  and  296 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
464  births  and  283  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  whi.'h  had  been  18.3,  18.3,  and  16  2  per  1  000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  17.4  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  5  6  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  English  towns  tor  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  13  6  in  Waterford  and  13  7  in  Cork,  to  19.1  in 
Limerick  and  25  8  in  Londonderry  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
same  six  Irish  towns  averaged  0.S  per  1,000,  or  O.i  per  1,000  lower  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 2.3— being  recorded 
in  Dublin,  while  Cork,  Lo.  donderry,  Limerick,  and  Waterford 
registered  no  deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.  In  Belfast  6  deaths 
were  ascribed  to  cerebrospinal  fever. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  24th.  591  births  and  282 
deaths  were  registered  in -ix  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
467  births  and  296  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  18  3,  16.2,  and  17.4  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  tell  to  15  9  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  4.4  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  14"7  in  Londonderry  and  15.1  in  Belfast  to  16  4  in  Cork 
and  17  8  in  Limerick.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish 
towns  averaged  0  9  per  1  000.  or  0.3  per  1,000  higher  than  during  the 
preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 1.9-being  recorded  in  Dublin 
aud  Waterford,  while  Londonderry  and  Limerick  registered  no 
deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.  In  Belfast  4  deaths  were  ascribed 
to  cerebrospinal  fever,  and  1  to  cerebro-spinal  menineitis. 


Jlabal  attfc  fttUtarg  ^ppoiittmiitfa 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
Henry  W.  Finlayson,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Thomas  W.  Jeffeky. 
Surgeon,  to  the  Cressv,  on  recommissioning,  September  3rd ; 
John  H.  McDowall,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  lent  to  Yarmouth  Hospital, 
September  1st. 


KOYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Major  E.  C.  Freeman,  M.D.,  retires  on  retired  pay,  August  2Sth.  He 
was  appointed  Surgeon-Captain,  July  27th,  1887,  and  promoted  to  be 
Major,  Julv  27th,  1899.  He  served  in  the  South  African  war  in  1899- 
1901,  and  was  present  in  operations  in  Orange  Free  Stats  and  in  Cape 
Colony,  receiving  the  Queen's  medal  with  two  clasps. 

Major  A.  Wright  also  retires  on  retired  pay,  August  28th.  His  com- 
missions were  simultaneous  with  those  of  Major  Freeman,  his  war 
services  also  being  similar,  and  he  receiving  the  Queen's  medal  with 
two  clasps.  ... 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  J.  Windle,  M.B.,  has  been  selected  for  the 
appointment  of  Physician  and  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Kilrnainhani,  from  October  1st,  vice  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  R.  Houston , 
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c  M  i;     LieutenaDt-ColoncI  Windle  is  to  be  succeeded  in  the  South 
Dublin  District  by  Major  E.  G.  Browne,  R.A.M.  J. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
COLONEr.  P.  H.  Benson,  MB.  (Madras),  has  been  appointed  Principal 
Medical  Officer,  secunderabad  Brigade. 

The  following  Captains  are  promoted  to  be  Majors  from  July  28th: 
A.  Leveston,  P.  F.  Chapman,  M  B..  A  Uooton,  A.  F.  W.  King.  F.  R. 
Standage.  A.  A.  Oibbs  F  l.  Blbnkinsop.  MB.  II.  A.  F.  Knapton, 
T.  E.  Wats  in.  M.B.  Their  previous  commissions,  which  were  simul- 
taneous, are  thus  dated  :  Surgeon  Lieutenant,  July  29ih,  1895 ; 
Surgeon-Captain,  July  29th,  1893  The  war  records  of  such  as  arc 
given  in  the  Army  Lists  are  as  follows  :  Major  King— Tirah  campaign, 
1897  8  (inedalt;  operations  against  the  Ogaden  Somalis  in  Jubaland. 
British  East  Africa,  in  1901  (medal  with  clasp);  South  African  war, 
1902  (Queen's  medal  with  three  clasps).  Major  Standage — Ugauda, 
1897-9.  including  actions  at  Jeraba  in  April  and  August,  1898,  and 
operations  in  Unyoro  in  June  and  July,  18v>8  (medal  with  clasp). 
Major  Gibbs-Operat'ons  in  Somaliland,  East  Africa,  m  1903-4  (medal 
with  clasp).  Major  Blenkinsop— TiraJi  campaign,  18978  .medal  with 
clasm:  China  war,  1900.  including  tne  relief  of  Peking  i medal  with 
clasp):  operations  in  Somaliland.  East  Africa,  in  1933  4.  including  the 
action  at  lidballi  (mentioned  in  dispatches,  medal  with  two  clasps). 
Major  Watson— Tirah  campaign,  1397-8  (medal  with  two  clasps) ;  China 
war,  1900  (medal). 

The  following,  all  of  the  R.A.MC,  are  appointed  3auitary  Officers 
in  the  Divisions  named :— Captain  H.  A.  Davidson,  MB.,  1st  (Pesha- 
wur)  Division:  Major  B.  H  Scott.  2nd  (Rawal  Pindi)  Division: 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  R  Forrrst.  3rd  (Lahore)  Division  :  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  L.  R.  Macleod,  M.B  .  4th  (Quetta)  Division  ;  Licitenant- 
Colonel  H.  P.  G.  Elkington,  5th  (\lhow)  Division  ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Meek,  M.D.,  6th  (Poona)  Division;  Captain  P.  S  Lelean, 
7th  (Meerut)  Division  :  Major  J.  C.  Morgan,  8th  (Lucknow)  Division  : 
Major  G  Raymond.  M.B,  9th  (Secuuderabad)  Division  ;  Captain  J.  H 
Bkunskill,  M.B.,  Bnrmah. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLF3. 
Schgeox-Captaix  S.  L.  Potter,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the  King's 
Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  resigns  his  commission,  July  23rd. 


M&twxcm   attb  ^ppimtitrmtts. 

This  list  oj  vacancies  is  compiled  Jrom  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first,  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VAOANCIE8. 

BRIDGNORTH  AND  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  rNFIRMABY.-House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRUARY.-(l)  Junior  House  Surgeon  Salary 
£50  per  annum.    (8)  Locum  Junior  House  Surgeon. 

BUXTON:  DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL.-U)  House-Surgeon  (2)  Assis- 
tant House-Surgeou    Salary, £100  and  £70  per  annum  respectively 

CAIRO:  KASR  EL  AINY  HOSPrTAL.-Kesldent  Medical  Officer 
Salary,  £250  per  annum. 

CARDIFF  INFIRM  ARY.-House-Surgeon.    Honorarium  of  £30 

CARLISLE.  CUMBERLAND  INFIEMAKY.-Male  Resident  Medical 
Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

CARLOW  DISTRICT  ASYLUM.- Resident  Medical  Superintendent 
Salary.  £350  per  annum. 

D°SbEYeran°uST  H0SPITAL.-Assi9tant  House-Surgeon.    Salary, 

EAm   £.°?DC,K„?0SP,IrAX    F0R    CHILDREN,    Shadwell.    E.  - 

(1)  Medical  Officer  to  Casualty  Department;  salary,  £100  per 
cDinUI%,o(2)  Second  Mcd'ra'  Officer  to  Casualty  Department ; 
salary,  £30  per  annum.  (3)  House  Surgeon  ;  honorarium  of  £25 
on  six  months  service.  ' 

OLOS^gEeo'nERSal?rTi3R0ApIerIa^uRmMARY--Male  A^™  H— 
GB^TeoTi9R0Mp?rDJnHnumOSPIr-Uj'-HOU5e-SUrgeOa'  Salar*  at  the 
HU£50pRe?annum:XFIRMARY_CaSUalty  ^^^xagwn.  Salary, 
HULL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.-Honorary  Physician 
LEIpeErSaTnEnumNFIRMARY~A3SiStant  Hoas<=-8urgeon.  Salary,  £50 
"'SS^Sio1^^.  H°S«™-*^eut  Medical  Officer. 
LIVERPOOL:  ROYAL  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL  -H)  Three  Hnn-e 
P/lnnum     ^  TW°  Ho'JseSurf!eons.    sll^ylJ'th^rtte'oriS 

L1\F^°y%^^muaASSiSUat  Mem^   0ffic"  *  *°^ouse. 

L°  ffl)  SaYi^S  MI?^3PI?'An'^a,  Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

S  «5  lSMlSdepni  anndu<ra,r^;ectivelJ?U°rariUm  *  ^  "* 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,  N.E.  -(1)  Honge-Phvsician   (?)  House 

m8^8g%^&J?--*>7*   ^»»t   medical 
^-ilorStS^^ 

"^cou.^ary.  SREKSi  »0^"AL,-A,aistant  House- 


ROYAL    DENTAL    HOSPITAL,    W.C.  -  Demonstrator   of    Practical 

Dental  Surgery.    Stipend,  £40 
SALF'RD:    BOROUGH    FEVER    HOSPITAL.  -  Assistant   Me.lical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
SALFORD    UNION   INFIRMARY -Male    Resident  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD    ROYAL    HOSPITAL.  —  Assistant   House-Physician. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
SCARBOROUGH  HOSPITAL   AND    DISPENSARY— Senior   Hott96» 

Surgeon     Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD    UNION'    HOSPITAL.  —  Resident  Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £30  per  annum 
SOUTHWARK    UNION    INFIRMARY.  —  Second  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  (\»ale).    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
STOCKPORT     INFIRMARY.  —  Junior    Assistant     House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £40  per  annum. 
TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  H03PITAL.- Resident  Assistaut  House- 
Surgeon  (Male),     "alary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
WEST    END    HOSPITAL    FOR     DISEASES     OF    THE     NERVOUS 

SYSTEM.    73,    Welbeck    Street.    W.  —  Honorary   Registrar   and 

Patholog  ist. 
WEST    LONDON'     HOSPITAL,    Hammersmith    Road,    W— (1)   Two 

House-Physiciaus.    (2)  Three  House-Surgeons. 
YORK  DISPENSARY.— Two  Resident  Medical  Officers  (Male).  Salary, 

£120  per  annum. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON.  —  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  ^acan'ies  at  Coldstream,  co,  Berwick ; 
Lauder,  co.  Berwick  :  Penkridge,  co.  Stafford. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Allen,  I..  L  ,  MR.C.S,  r,.  R.C.P.,    Junior   Medical   Officer  in  the 

Lunacy  Department,  New  South  Wales. 
Ash,  Edwin  I, ,  M.B.Lond  ,  M.R.C.S.Eng,  Clinical  Assistant  at  Great 

Northern  Cential  Hospital,  London,  N. 
Ball,  W.  Girling,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  London 

Truss  Society. 
BrcHANAN,  J.  D.,  MB,    B.Ch,  Senior  Assistant  Resident  Medical 

Officer  of  Salford  Union. 
Collins.  E  ,  M.R.C  S,  L.R.C.P,  District  Medical  Officer  of  Bishop's 

Stortford  Union. 
Cressv,  G.  J  ,  L.R.C.P.I,  L.P..C.S  I.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Guildford  Union. 
Gorhaji.  P.  C  ,  L.R.C.P  ,  L.R.C.S.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  tor  the 

Llifden  District,  co.  Gahvay. 
Ellison,  Francis  Charles,  M.D.Dub.,  Resident  Medical  Superinten- 
dent, Mayo  County  Asylum,  Castiebar. 
Gask,  G.  E..  F.R.C.S  ,  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society. 
Hebb,   J.   H.,   M.B.,   B.Ch.Oxon.,  B.A.,  District   Medical  Officer  of 

Bicester  and  Headington  Unions. 
Hopgood,  T.  F.,  L.R.C.P.,  M  R.C.S,  L.M.,  Medical  Referee  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906,  for  the  County  Court  Circuit 
No.  2. 
Hustler,  G.  H,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Leeds,  Government  Medical  Officer  for 

Fiji. 
Lawson,  T.  C,  M  R.C.S.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  Stratton  Union. 
Mair,  Gavin  D  ,  M  B„  B.Ch.,  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Royal  Albert 

Hospital,  Devonport. 
Paul,  V.  G.  J.,  M.R.J.S.,  L.K. C.P  Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Tendring  Union. 
Ridley.  T.    M.BMelb,  Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer  of    the 

Midwifery  Department  of  the  Women's  Hospital,  Melbourne. 
Walkord,    D.  R..    tvIRCS,    L.R.C  P.,    Assistant   Surgeon    to   the 

Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital,  Coventry. 
WEBB,  A.  B  ,  M  B.,  Health  Officer  for  the  Shire  of  Grenville,  Victoria, 

vice  J.  B.  Donaldson,  L.R  C.P  ,  resigned. 
Wilkins,    Eric  M,   M.D.,    M.R.C.S.,    appointed  Assistant    Medical 

Officer  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Williams.  E.  G  H.,  M.R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Droitwich  Union. 
St. Thomas's  Hospital.— The  following  gentlemen  have  been  selected 
as  House  Officers : 
Casualty    Officers  :   (Senior)    W.   O.   Sankey,    M.B ,   B.S.Lond., 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C. P.;    (Junior)  C.  M.   Page,   M.B,  B  S.Lond  , 
M. R.C.S,  L.R.C  P. 
Resident  House-Phvsicians  :  G.  G.  Butler.  B.A.Cantab.,  M.R  C.S., 
L  R.C  P. :  S.  L.  Walker.  B.A.,  B.O.Cantab.,  M  R  C.S  ,  L  K.C  P.  : 
C.  E.  Whitehead,  B  A.Cantab.,  M.K.C  S.  L.R.C.P.  (Extension! ; 
H.  G.  Bennett,  M  B,  B  S.Lond.,  M.K.C.S,  L.R.C.P  (Extension) ; 
A.  L.  1  oughtorough,  MR.C.S  ,  L.R.C  P. 
House-Physicians  to  Out-patients  :   W.  H.  R.  Sutton,  P. A.,  M.B., 
B.C.Cantab,  M. R.C.S. ,  L.R.C.P.  (Extension);    S.   Churchill, 
B  A  Cantab.   M  KC.S,  L.R.C.P.  (Extension):  B.  T.  Parsons- 
Smith,  M.K.C.S  ,  L  R.C.P. ;  A.  J.  S.  Pirehiu,  MB.,  B.S.Lond, 
M  K.C  S.,  L.R.C  P. 
Resident  House-Surireons  :    H.  J.  Nightingale,  MB.,  B.S  Lond., 
M. R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.;    H.  R.  Unwin.   M.A.,  MB..   B.C. Cantab., 
M  R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  ;  G.  M.  Muggins,  M.K  U.S.,  L.R.C.P. ;  F,  M. 
Neild,  M.B.,  B.S. Loud.,  M  KC.S,  L.K.C  P. 
House- Surgeons   to    Out-patients:    H.  H.  Carleton,  B.A  ,  Ml', 
B  Ch  Oxon.  ;  R.  E  Todd,  M.B,  B  S.Lond,  M.R  C.S,  L.R  C.P. ; 
W.  R.  Bristow,  M.R.C.3,  L.R.C.P.;  H.K.T.  Dawes,  B .A. Cantab  , 
M. R.C.S,  L  R.C.P. 
Obstetric   House-  Physicians  :    (Senior)  F.  S.  Hewett.  B.A.  M.B., 
BC  Cantab,  M.K.C. S,  L.K  C  P.  ;  (Junior)  H.  B.  Whitehouse, 
MB..  B  S  Lond,  M.K  C.S,  L.R.C.P. 
Ophthalmic  House-Surgeons  :  (Senior)  A.  S.  Burgess,  M.A.Cantab  , 

M.R. C.S,  L  K.C  P. ,  (Junior)  A.  I.  Cooke,  B.A  ,  B.C.Cantab. 
Special  Departments  :  (Throat)  R.  G.  Bingham.  M.R  C.S,  L.R  C  P.: 
A.  W.  C.  Drake,  B.A.l.'antab,  M  K.C  S,  L.R.C  P.  iSkiu)  E.  C. 
Sparrow,  B  A.Cantab  ,  M.R  C.S,  L.R  C.P.  (Extension);  I,  B 
Windsor,  li  A  Cantab,  M.R.C  S  ,  L.R  C.P.  (Ear)  W.  H.  G. 
Verdou,  M.R  C  S,  L  K.C  P. ;  W.  Palcy,  M.K.C.S,  L.R.C.P. 
ChildienXSur^ical :  W.  A.  Morlou  Jack,  M.K.C.S,  L.R.C.P. 


Ano.  31,  1907.] 
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BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  oj  Eirths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTH. 
Walks— On  August  22nd,  at  Downham  Market,  to  Dr.  aud  Mrs.  E. 
Garneys  Wales,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

B.UDins- Cassan.-  On  August  22nd,  at  Gaiusborough,  by  the  Rev. 
Frauds  Baldwin,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Gaiusborough, 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  assisted  by  the  Kev.  E.  Barker,  rector 
of  Fulletly, Edward  Baldwin,  121st  Pioneers,  to  Gwendolen  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Theodore  Cassan,  M.K.C.S.,  L.K.C.P.,  of  Gothic 
House,  Gainsborough. 

Dowden—  Oswald.— At  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  on  August 
21st,  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  (father  of  the  bridegroom).  John 
Wheeler  ijowden,  F.R.C  S.E.,  to  Edith  Georgiana,  younger  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Surgeon-General  H.  E.  Oswald,  I. M.S. 

Sewell— Patton.— At  St.  Michael's  Church,  South  Shields,  on  August 
8th,  by  the  Kev.  C.  E.  Adamson,  J.  Scott  Seweli,  M  D.,  Horwlch, 
Lanca'shire,  eldest  sou  of  James  F.  Seweli,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Hexhatn,  to  Emily,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Patton,  Westoe 
Parade,  South  Shields. 

DEATH. 

Antrobus.— On  August  22nd,  at  The  Chase,  Great  Malvern,  Edmund 
Antrobus,  M.D.,  aged  45. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


POST-UKABfiTE      (OlKntS     AND     LECTURES, 

Post-Gbaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week:— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics ;  X  Rays.  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ; 
also  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  a.m.  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  2  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday, 
10  a.m.  :  Diseases  of  Children.  Lectures— Monday, 
12  noon.  Pathological  Demonstration.  At  5  p  m., 
Infection  from  the  Mouth.  Wednesday.  5  p.m  ,  Some 
Iutense  Forms  of  Inflammation  of  the  Eye,  and  Their 
Treatment. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Covestbv  Division,  Midland  Branch. 
Special  Meeting,  Coventry  and  War- 
wickshire Hospital,  8.30  p.m. 


■{' 


Meeting,  Cromer. 


Autumn 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


SEPTEMBER    (Continued). 
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28  MONDAY'      ... 
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MEMBERSHIP     OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow  : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acta  audauv  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  ao-nrdauce  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  uutil  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1. -Every  candidate  for  Membership  oi  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  m  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  Ins  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulation,  and 
;v  <***  ''  ,|M'  Association,  and  the  Rules  oi  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2 -Every  candidate  who  rosides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,   and  to 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Mbdioal  Journal  for  non-members  Is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad. 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
knowu.  Oificers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

Bylaw  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
Knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  bo 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
d  notice. 
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THE    INSECURITY    OF   TENURE    OF    PUBLIC 

HEALTH    APPOINTMENTS. 

South  Essex  Division,  East  Anglian  Branch. 
As  was  stated  last  week  (Journal,  page  538),  the  South 
Essex  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  so 
soon  as  the  decision  of  the  Town  Council  of  Southend- 
on-Sea  not  to  reappoint  Dr.  Nash  as  medical  officer  of 
health  on  the  same  terms  became  known,  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  profession  residing  in 
Southend  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  Ihis 
meeting  a  resolution  of  confidence  in  Dr.  Nash  and  of 
protest  against  the  action  of  the  Town  Council  was 
unanimously  adopted  and  afterwards  extensively  signed. 
It  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  memorial. 

Special  Meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Southend-on-Sea. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Southend  Town  Council  was 
he]  d  on  September  3rd  to  consider  a  letter  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  reference  to  the  post  of  medical 
officer  of  health.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council 
a  fortnight  previously  the  Health  Committee  recom- 
mended the  reappointment  of  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  for  three 
years  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  £80  of  which  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Sanatorium  account.  To  this  an  amend- 
ment was  carried,  by  12  to  6  votes,  that  the  salary 
be  £500,  and  that  the  appointment  be  for  one  year 
only.  The  Town  Clerk  at  once  communicated  this  to 
Dr.  Nash,  who  promptly  declined  to  accept  the  altered 
terms,  but  subsequently  was  persuaded  by  Alderman  J. 
Francis,  Chairman  of  the  Health  Committee,  to  continue 
the  duties  for  three  months,  the  Council  deciding  to 
advertise  in  the  meantime  for  a  medical  officer  at  £500  a 
year. 

Several  of  the  members  present  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
were  away  this  week,  the  total  muster  being  18— three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  Council.  The  portion  of  the  Council 
Chamber  set  apart  for  the  public  was  crowded,  and  the 
burgesses  frequently  gave  expression  to  their  feelings 
during  the  debate,  which  extended  over  two  hours, 
and  was  characterized  by  personal  allusions  of  a 
not  pleasant  character.  These  remarks  mainly  applied  to 
members  of  the  Council,  and  throughout  the  discussion 
not  the  slightest  suggestion  was  made  that  Dr.  Nash  was 
inefficient  or  had  in  the  slightest  way  neglected  his  duties. 
Prom  time  to  time  the  onlooking  public  manifestly  showed 
that  it  regarded  Dr.  Nash  as  capable  and  conscientious, 
and  it  also  indicated  in  a  very  pronounced  way  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Council  towards  him  was  not  approved 
by  it. 

At  the  outset  the  Town  Clerk  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Board : 


Sir, 


Local  Governmeat  Board, 

Whitehall,  S.W., 

26th  August,  1907. 


I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  relative  to 
the  arrangemeats  proposed  by  the  Town  Council  of  Southend- 
on-Sea,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  in  the  Borough. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  state  that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  Board 
sanction  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash  as  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  19th  November,  1907,  inclusive,  with  a 
salary  at  the  rate  of  *£520  per  annum  for  his  service  s. 

The  Board,  however,  wish  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  reasons 
for  the  alterations  in  the  terms  of  the  appointment  proposed 
by  the  Town  Council,  and  whether  the  Council  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manner  In  which  Dr.  Nash  has  performed 
his  duties  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  Board  also  direct 
me  to  inquire  whether  the  Town  Council  consider  that  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  likely  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  such  an  increasingly  important 
town  as  Southend. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Noel  T.  Kershaw, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
The  Town  Clerk. 

The  Town  Clerk  next  reported  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Council's  resolution  he  had  sent  advertisements 
inviting  applications  for  the  post  of  medical  officer  to 
the  usual  journals,  the  British  Medical  Journal  and 
the  Lancet,  but  both  had  declined  to  insert  the  advertise- 
ments owing  to  the  strained  relations  between  the  Council 
and  Dr.  Nash.  Some  correspondence  had  taken  place 
between  the  Council  and  the  Manager  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  who  had  stated  that  the  advertise- 
ment could  not  be  inserted  because  in  the  same  issue 
for  which  the  advertisement  was  ordered  there  was  also 
a  notice  about  Southend  in  the  "  Warning  Notices  "  under 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  This  correspondence  led  to  a 
letter  being  received  from  the  Medical  Secretary  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  who  wrote  inter  alia : 

The  British  Medical  Journal  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
is  the  property  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  it  is 
the  rule  of  that  Association  not  to  insert  advertisements  in 
the  Journal  which  are  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  honour 
or  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

With  respect  to  appointments,  the  rule  is  not  to  Insert 
advertisements  of  appointments  which  it  is  considered  that 
medical  practitioners  would  be  unwise  to  accept  on  professional 
grounds.  Medical  practitioners  of  good  professional  standing 
are  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  advertisements  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  and  Lancet  as  affording  some  guarantee  of 
the  desirability  of  the  appointments  advertised,  or  at  all  events 
that  the  Association  is  unaware  of  any  definite  reasons  for 
suspecting  them  to  be  undesirable. 

•This  does  not  include  the  £80  per  annum  in  respect  of  the 
Sanatorium. 
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Tt  Is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  action  of  the  Corporation  of 
Southend  has  placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Association  to 
give  such  a  guarantee  or  assurance  as  to  the  appointment  of 
M.O.H.  of  that  Borough. 

The  memorial  from  thirty- four  local  medical  practi- 
tioners, published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  was  also  read. 

Councillor  Dr.  Forsyth  mentioned  that  the  memorial 
was  plmOet  Unique,  h  cause  the  medical  profession,  as 
sucbjj  did  not  usually  interfere  in  matters  affecting 
domestic  or  national  politics.  Moreover,  the  local  practi- 
tioners had  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Dr.  Nash,  and 
therefore  questions  of  personal  friendship  had  not  influ- 
enced them  to  send  the  memorial.  Their  conduct  had 
been  actuated  by  the  knowledge  that  Dr.  Nash  had 
rendered  splendid  service  to  the  town. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  regularity 

of  dealing  with  the  subject  as   a   matter  of  "  U'gency " 

under  the  Standing  Orders,  and  the  Town  Clerk  advised 

that  nothing  effective  could  be  done  unless  the  Standing 

Orders  were  suspended.     He  suggested,  however,  that  the 

Council  could  express  an  opinion  at  that  meeting  that  the 

reappointment  of  Dr.  Nash  on  the  old  terms  was  desirable, 

and  on  the  strength  of  such  an  opinion  the  necessary  steps 

could  be  taken  to  ratify  it  at  the  next  meeting. 

Councillor  Hubbard  thereupon  moved  : 

That  the   Local  Government  Board  be  informed   that  this 

Council  know  of  no  reasons  for  the  alteration  of  the  terms 

of  the  appointment  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health;  are 

satisfied  with  the  manner  that  Dr.  Nash  has  fulfilled  his 

duties;  and  do  not  consider  the  appointment  of  a  new 

Medical    Officer  of   Health    likely  to  promote    the    best 

interests  of  the  town. 

Councillor    G.    Allicn    seconded,    and    spoke    of     the 

untiring  services  of  Dr.  Nash  in  stanming  out  small-pox 

some  years  ago,  when  he  (the  speaker)  was  chairman  of 

the  Health  Committee. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion  Councillor 
H.  Gabon  admitted  that  four  years  ago,  after  Dr.  Nash 
had  inspected  the  kitchen  at  his  restaurant,  he  got 
"  warm  "  and  over  the  telephone  told  Dr.  Nash  something 
in  "plain  English/' 

Councillor  Doody  remarked  that  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing, when  he  suggested  that  Councillor  Garon  had  a 
personal  prejudice  against  Dr.  Nash  and  had  sworn  at  him 
over  the  telephone,  Councillor  Garon  said  it  was  not  true. 
Councillor  Doody  thought  the  public  ought  to  know  what 
had  taken  place  between  Dr.  Nash  and  Councillor  Garon, 
and  therefore  he  read  the  following  letter : 

August  18th,  1903. 

Dear  Sir,— In  the  course  of  a  systematic  inspection  with  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  1  had  occasion  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
restaurant  kitchen  on  your  premises,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  and  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts.  Later  on  T  was  rung  up  on  the  telephone,  and  some 
person  used  disrespectful  and  self- condemnatory  language, 
even  to  the  extent  of  an  attempt  of  intimidation. 

An  I  understand  that  the  proprietor  of  Garon's  Restaurant 
and  the  Captain  of  the  Fire  Brigade  are  one  and  the  same 
person,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  you  your- 
self who  so  far  forgot  self-respect  and  th6  respect  due  to  a  chief 
official  of  the  Corporation.  I  am  content  to  assume  that  it 
was  some  irresponsible  underling.  In  any  case,  I  am  one  of 
the  last  pfirsons  to  be  intimidated  from  doing  my  duty  ;  and, 
in  common  with  other  restaurant  kitchens,  yours  will  in  due 
course  be  visited  from  time  to  time,  either  by  myself  or  one  of 
my  inspectors. 

Thero  were  ono  or  two  little  matters  in  connexion  with  your 
kitchen  which  could  very  easily  be  remedied,  but  which  are 
not  easy  to  explain  in  writing.    Mr.  Whur  will  call  on  you  one 
of  these  days  and  explain  what  is  wanted.— Yours  faithfully, 
J.  T.  C.  Nash, 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Mr.  H.  tiaron, 

Southend  Market,  Southend-an-Sea. 

Councillor  Garon:  The  windows  wanted  a  little  clean- 
ing ;  a  little  bit  of  dirt   -that's  all. 

Councillor  Hubbard's  resolution  was  carried  by  9  to  7 
votes,  and  Alderman  Francis  said  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing the  Health  Committee  would  again  recommend  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Nash  on  the  terms  as  heretofore. 


Bot'RNKiwovTir  CfiyisioM  :  Dorset  and  West  Hants 

BltiNCH. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth  Division  of 
the  Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 


Association,*  the  Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  Dr. 
Auld  had  resigned  the  appointment  of  medical  officer  to 
the  workhouse  iufinuary,  Wimborne,  on  the  ground  that 
the  salary,  £30  a  year,  to  include  drugs  and  surgical 
appliances,  was  inadequate.  The  medical  men  of 
Wimborne  had  unanimously  agreed  to  support  Dr. 
Auld,  and  had  asked  that  the  salary  should  be  £40  a 
year,  the  guardians  to  supply  drugs  and  appliances.  The 
guardians  first  of  all  advertised'the  appointment  at  £25  a 
year,  all  found,  but  having  received  no  application,  raised 
their  offer  to  £35,  all  found,  and  this  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Charlton,  from  outside  the  district.  The  local  medical 
men  at  a  special  meeting  had  already  drawn  up  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  refusing  to  recognize  Mr. 
Charlton  professionally,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Division  : 
That  this  Division  considers  a  minimum  salary  of  £40  a  year 

(exclusive  of  drugs  and  appliances)  a  reasonable  one  for 

the  post  of  medical  officer  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary  at 

Wimborne. 
That  the  Division  approves  of  the  attitude  of  the  medical  men 

of  Wimborne  towards  Mr.  Charlton  as  expressed  in  their 

letter  to  the  guardians  of  March  22nd. 

We  now  leam  that  about  two  months  ago  Mr.  Charlton 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  that  the  Board  of  Guardians 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  requesting 
it  to  sanction  his  reappointment.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  refused  its  sanction  and  suggested 
that  a  slight  increase  in  salary  would  end  the 
dispute  with  the  local  medical  men.  The  guardians  then 
advertised  again  at  £35,  but  had  no  applications.  The 
guardians  at  their  last  meeting,  rather  than  raise  the 
salary  to  £10  (the  sum  asked  by  the  Division),  decided  to 
terminate  their  vaccination  contracts,  and  the  rural 
district  council  (substantially  the  same  body)  gave  notice 
to  its  medical  officer  of  health  (Mr.  Parkinson),  who  has 
held  the  post  for  twenty-five  years.  The  sole  object 
appears  to  be  that  the  local  authorities  may  be  in  a 
position  to  offer  a  substantial  salary  by  combining 
the  appointments,  and  so  by  inducing  an  outsider  to 
come  in,  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
medical  officership  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  obvious  that 
anyone  applying  for  these  posts  will  be  acting  against  the 
declaied  opinion  of  the  profession  in  the  locality.  We 
understand  that  Dr.  E.  Kaje  le  Fleming,  St.  Margaret's, 
Wimborne,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bournemouth 
Division,  will  be  ready  to  answer  inquiries. 


Sir, — In  the  leading  article  in  the  Journal  of  August 
31st  it  is  noticed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee of  Southend-on-Sea  has  stated  that  the  present 
system  of  appointment  for  a  limited  period  only,  instead  of 
permanently,  is  imposed  on  the  Corporation  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Local  Government  Board.  If  this  view  be  held 
it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  it  should  be  corrected.  As 
long  ago  as  1875  the  Legislature  appeared  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  securing  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  his 
office,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  thought  that  this 
was  accomplished  by  Section  191  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  which  provided  that  the  Board  should  have  the  same 
powers  in  regard  to  the  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  etc., 
of  this  official  that  It  already  had  in  the  case  of  the 
district  medical  officer  of  a  union,  and  these  powers  were 
made  to  apply  in  all  cases  where  a  moiety  of  the  salary 
was  paid  out  of  the  central  funds.  This  obvious  intention 
of  Parliament  has  been  defeated  by  local  authorities 
adopting  the  very  simple  plan  of  making  the  appointment 
for  a  limited  period  only.  And  this  evasion  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Act  is  supported  by  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  object  of  the  section  would  have  been  better  accom- 
plished if  nothing  had  been  said  about  tenure,  in  which 
case  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  would  have  been  appointed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  just  like  the  other  officers;  the  question  of  re- 
appointment would  never  have  arisen;  appointments 
could  then  only  have  been  terminated  by  notice,  and  this 
could  scarcely  occur  without  reason  given. 

The.  remedy  appears  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  it  has  simply  to  discontinue  its 
practice  of  sanctioning  appointments    made   with    the 
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I  am  appointed  without  term,  and  this  may  prevent 
either  my  discharge  or  my  salary  being  reduced,  but  it 
does  not  prevent  local  people,  including  some  ol  those 
upon  the  town  council,  from  attempting  to  do  me 
a  personal  injury  in  return  for  an  active  performance  of 
duty  on  behalf  of  the  public.  Almost  every  act  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  inspector  of  nuisances  is 
directed  against  individual  interests  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  unless  we  are  protected  against  the  malice  of  those 
against  whom  we  have  to  take  action  how  can  the  public 
health  service  be  satisfactorily  performed?  As  it  is  at 
present,  those  against  whom  we  take  action  are  in  the 
position  to  deny  us  that  to  which  we  are  ju9tly  entitled, 
and  the  only  way  we  are  able  to  get  it  is  by  making  our- 
selves conformable  to  the  desires  of  the  members  of  the. 
council,  and  seeking  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
them  at  all  costs.  The  determined  and  energetic  action  of 
the  public  health  officer  is  at  present  very  disadvantageous 
to  himself,  and  far  from  good  public  service  britging  him 
greater  appreciation  and  increased  remuneration,  the 
result  is  the  exact  opposite.  The  harmful  effect  is  mani- 
fest at  the  present  time  not  so  much  in  the  occasional 
refusal  to  reappoint  a  medical  officer  of  health,  as  In  the 
loss  of  interest  and  destruction  of  honest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  who  still  continue  to  hold  office  ua  the 
numerous  badly  administered  sanitary  districts  throughout 
the  country. — I  am,  etc., 

J.  H.  Garrett,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 

September  2nd.  Medical  Oilicer  of  Health  for  the 

Borough  of  Cheltenham. 

Sir, — The  action  of  the  Town  Council  of  Southendon- 
Sea,  as  detailed  In  the  British  Medical  Journal  of 
August  31st,  In  declining  to  re-elect  their  medical  officer 
of  health  at  his  old  salary  on  the  termination  of  his  six 
years'  appointment,  without  previous  notice  and  without 
alleged  failure  of  duty  on  his  part,  causes  no  surprise  to 
those  in  the  public  health  service,  but  only  leads  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  painfal  sense  of  humiliation  in  which 
the  general  body  of  the  medical  profession  must  share. 

Frequent  as  these  acts  of  injustice  are  shown  to  be  by 
a  perusal  of  the  columns  of  the  dally  and  of  the  medical 
press,  the  numbers  thus  made  public  fall  short  of  the 
truth.  In  a  somewhat  limited  sphere  three  other 
instances  have  recently  been  communicated  to  me  by  the 
medical  officers  concerned,  in  which  they  were  threatened 
with  non- reappointment  at  the  termination  of  the  annual 
period  for  which  they  had  been  elected ;  and  in  each 
instance  without  sufficient  reason.  In  two  cases  no  com-' 
petitor  was  forthcoming,  and  after  a  little  delay  the 
previous  medical  officer  of  health  was  eventually  re- 
elected. The  third  lost  his  appointment  for  n<>  adequate 
cause.  None  of  these  three  cases  have  been  the  subject  of 
comment  in  the  press.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  such  cases  would  prove  to  be  large,  if  only  they 
could  be  ascertained;  and  I  know  that  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  thus  engendered  Is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  inefficient  work,  especially  in  rural  and  small  urban 
districts. 

On  the  other  hand,  inefficient  medical  officers  of  health 
and  sanitary  inspectors,  taking  their  cue  from  councils 
who  wish  little  done,  enjoy  practical  security  of  tenure. 
Even  where  the  Local  Government  Board  declines  to 
sanction  an  appointment,  and  refuses  to  allow  part  of  the 
salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  contribution 
account,  the  inefficient  officer  may  be  undisturbed  for 
years  or  for  life.  It  is  the  capable,  efficient,  and  zealous 
officers  who  lose  their  appointments,  and  the  public  health 
suffers.  It  is  difficult  to  discern  any  permanent  benefit  to  , 
the  public  in  such  measures,  even  in  the  direction  of 
economy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  cases,  unless  the 
most  flagrant,  reach  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (there  is  no  Board),  and  the  official  staff  are, 
to  say  the  least,  very  unsympathetic. 

The  remedy  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service  a  few  years  ago.  Argument,  agitation, 
deputations  led  to  no  improvement.  The  leaders  of  the 
profession  and  the  teachers  in  the  medical  schools  advised  ' 
students  about  to  become  qualified  to  avoid  the  Army 
Medical  Service.  The  candidates  for  appointments  soon 
fell  to  less  than  the  number  of  vacancies.  Competitive 
examinations  were  abandoned.  Vacancies  could  not  be 
filled,  and  the  redress  of  grievances  speedily  followed. 
There  is  no  other  way. 


deliberate  intention  of  evading  this  provision  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. — I  am,  etc., 

Coventry,  Aug.  31st.  E.   H-   Snell. 

V  Tlle  operative  part  of  Clause  191  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  to  which  Dr.  Snell  relers,  Is  as  follows  : 

A  person  shall  not  be  appointed  medical  officer  of  health 
under  this  Act  unless  he  is  a  legally  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have  the  same 
powers  a?  it  has  in  the  case  of  a  district  medical  otlieer  of  s 
union  with  regard  to  the  qualification  appointment  duties 
salary  and  tenure  of  office  of  a  medical  ollicer  of  health  or 
oiher  otlieer  of  a  local  authority  any  portion  of  whose  salary  is 
paid  out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  and  may  by  order 
prescribe  the  qualification  and  duties  of  oiher  medical  officers 
of  health  appointed  under  this  Act. 

The  General  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  the  appointment,  tenure  of  office,  salary,  and  duties  of 
medical  officers  of  health  and  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
dated  March  23rd,  1391,  contains  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  office  of  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  part  of  whose  salary  is  to  be  repaid  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  county  council. 
Articles  1  and  2  provide  that  before  any  appointment  is 
made  its  terms  shall  be  approved  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Article  3  provides  that  the  vacancy  must 
be  advertised,  and  that  the  advertisement  must  contain 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  salary  proposed  to  be 
assigned.     Article  4  is  as  follows  : 

4.  Every  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  and  voting  on  the  question,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  sanitary  authority  consisting  of  more  than  three  members, 
or  by  three  members,  if  no  more  be  present,  but  such  appoint- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  our  approval.  The  sanitary  authority 
shall  specify  in  the  resolution  making  the  appointment,  the 
term  for  which,  with  our  approval,  the  appointment  is  made. 

Article  8  specifies  the  conditions  under  which  an  officer 
may  be  reappointed.    Article  10  is  as  follows : 

10.  Every  officer  shall  continue  to  hold  office  for  such  period 
as  the  sanitary  authority  may,  subject  to  our  approval,  deter- 
mine at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  or  until  he  die,  or  resign, 
or  be  removed  by  such  authority  with  our  assent,  or  be  removed 
by  us,  or  be  proved  to  be  insane  by  evidence  which  we  shall 
deem  sufficient. 

Sir, — I  read  with  great  interest  the  account  given  in 
last  week's  British  Medical  Journal  of  the  action  of  the 
Southend  Town  Council  in  voting  a  reduction  in  the 
salary  of  their  able  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  I  am 
moved  to  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  with  Dr.  Nash, 
having  experienced  very  similar  treatment  myself,  though 
in  my  case  the  proposlt  ion  to  reduce  my  salary  from  £600 
to  £500  after  fifteen  years'  service  is  at  present  in  the 
stage  of  a  minute  made  by  an  "  Expenditure  Enquiry 
Committee  "  which  has  not  yet  been  voted  on  by  the  full 
Council.  Possibly  more  may,  therefore,  be  heard  of  it  at 
a  later  date, 

At  Cheltenham,  as  apparently  at  Southend,  no  com- 
plaint is  made  of  my  conduct,  although  I  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  shabbiest  treatment  possible  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  been  for  some  time  very  intent  upon 
getting  me  turned  out  of  my  post,  such,  for  instance,  as 
having  had  spies  set  to  watch  me,  and  attempts  made  to 
obtain  a  cause  of  complaint  agiinst  me  by  other  under- 
hand means. 

It  would  be  advantageous  as  giving  the  Local  Government 
Board  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health  in  relation  to  the  Council  he  is 
supposed  to  serve,  if  Dr.  Nash  would  inform  them  of  how 
the  members  of  the  Southend  Council  and  their  more 
immediate  friends  and  relations  have  been  affected  by  the 
action  of  himself  and  his  department  In  regard  to  their 
trades,  properties,  etc.,  for  I  fully  expect  some  such  cause 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  Southend  Council  has  been  in 
operation.  This  I  judge  from  the  likelihood  of  the  case  at 
Southend  being  analogous  to  that  at  Cheltenham.  The 
last  time  I  counted  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Cheltenham  Town  Council  who  had  had  notices  served 
upon  them  from  my  department  for  the  execution  of 
sanitary  works  they  amounted  to  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  Council. 

In  the  case  of  Southend  you  point  the  moral  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  security  of  tenure  to  medical  officers  of 
health,  but  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  that  more  Is  wanted  than 
that.  The  public  health  officer  must  be  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Local  Council  altogether.    It  happens  that 
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If  the  student  of  to-day  be  systematically  warned  at  his 
medical  school  of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  health 
service,  and  of  the  humiliations  to  which  he  will  probably 
be  exposed,  and  the  taking  of  special  public  health  qualifi- 
cations be  discouraged,  reasonable  security  of  tenure  must 
follow  in  a  very  few  years.  But  so  long  as  there  are  plenty 
of  candidates  for  every  vacancy,  however  earned,  it  is  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  promote  private  Bills  in 
Parliament  for  security  of  tenure.  Boycotting  of  indi- 
viduals is  undesirable  and  inefficient.  The  public  has 
not  been  convinced  that  there  is  any  serious  demand  for 
security  of  tenure ;  and,  unfortunately,  at  present  they 
are  right,  although  medical  literature  shows  that  the 
subject  has  been  discussed  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and 
was  considered  "  threadbare "  as  long  ago  as  1880.— I 
am,  etc., 
September  4th.        _^_______^__  D.P.H. 

THE     REFERENDUM     BY    THE     CENTRAL 

COUNCIL  :    AS  TO  THE  MODE  OF  USING 

THIS     POWER     OF     REFERRING 

QUESTIONS    TO    THE 

MEMBERS. 

By  E.  Rowland  Fothergill,  M.B.,  B.S.Durh., 

Honorary  Treasurer.  Wandsworth  Division,  British  Medical 

Association. 

May  I  first  of  all  quote  the  suggested  amendment  to 
Ordinance  17  ?     It  is : 

The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  may  either  approve  the 
resolution  or  refer  it  back  to  the  Representative  Meeting  for 
reconsideration,  indicating  clearly  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
If  the  resolution  be  again  sent  back  unaltered,  or  altered,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  the 
Council  may  then  determine  on  a  Referendum.  The  like  pro- 
cedure shall  also  apply  to  any  decision  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  other  than  the  resolution. 

The  Representative  Body  in  May  last  affirmed  as  an 
ordinance  in  the  Charter  a  similar  provision  for  a 
Referendum  as  is  now  in  force  under  our  present  con- 
stitution, but  with  one  alteration.  This  alteration  was 
made  in  order  to  insure  that  no  future  Central  Council 
that  might  be  antagonistic  to  the  wishes  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  have  power  to  hang  up  any  decision  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  members  by  availing  itself  of  a 
legal  quibble  due  to  the  mode  of  drafting  the  ordinance. 

The  amendment  suggested  above  leaves  that  loophole. 

The  Central  Council  now  proposes  another  alteration 
to  that  ordinance,  whereby  all  decisions  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  could  be  referred  back  to  that  body  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  expense  of  a  Referendum  to  the 
Divisions  is  incurred. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  two  years  or  more 
that  the  draft  Charter  has  been  under  consideration  the 
Central  Council  has  not  brought  forward  their  suggestion 
now  made,  and  so  have  avoided  the  consequent  delay 
there  will  be  in  obtaining  the  Charter. 

But  as  the  members  have  been  appealed  to,  the  Central 
Council's  suggestion  should  be  well  considered. 

The  primary  object  of  a  Referendum  would  seem  to  be 
to  prevent  important  negitive  or  positive  decisions  arrived 
at  by  the  Representative  Body  becoming  binding  on  the 
Association  in  a  case  where  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
principle  involved  has  not  previously  been  given  to  the 
members  in  their  Division  meetings. 

To  tike  a  Referendum  on  any  subject  that  has  been  pre- 
viously laid  before  the  members,  and  to  which  a  direct 
Yea  or  Nay  only  is  required,  would  be  absurd,  and  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Central  Council,  pro- 
viding always  that  the  voting  of  the  Representatives  has 
been  overwhelmingly  in  one  direction. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
subjects  that  come  before  the  Representative  Body  have 
to  be  published  at  least  two  months  before  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting.  During  this  period  each  Branch 
Council  and  Division  has  the  opportunity  of  considering 
them,  and  of  instructing  its  Representative  how  to  vote. 

The  members  of  the  Central  Council  are  also  members 
of  the  Representative  Body,  and  can  there  individually 
express  not  only  their  own  private  opinion,  but  also  that 
of  the  Branch  they  represent,  if  so  instructed. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Central  Council  as  a  body  could 
and  should  consider  during  these  two  months  all  matters 
so  published,  and  through  a  deputed  Representative,  or  by 


means  of  a  memorandum,  can  express  Its  corporate 
opinion  at  the  Representative  Meeting.  Not  having 
availed  itself  of  this  right  in  the  past  is  no  argument  in 
favour  of  the  above  amendment  to  the  Ordinance,  but 
rather  for  a  reorganizing  of  the  Council's  mode  of  procedure 
in  such  matters. 

Thus  we  have  it  that  there  is  no  snatch  vote  possible  so 
far  as  all  questions  that  have  been  duly  advertised  are 
concerned ;  and  there  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  no 
necessity  for  a  Referendum  as  to  these,  providing  an  over- 
whelming vote  is  required  in  order  to  make  any  decision 
effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  subjects  that  have  not 
been  duly  advertised,  and  on  which  neither  the  members 
nor  the  Central  Council  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  form  an  opinion,  the  tendency  of  the  Representative 
Body  has  been  to  avoid  coming  to  any  decision,  and  to 
i-efer  such  questions  to  the  Divisions. 

But  did  the  Representative  Body  formulate  a  decision, 
and  the  Central  Council  not  agree  with  it,  then  there 
should  be  a  power  given  to  the  Central  Council,  as  sug- 
gested in  their  amendment,  to  ask  the  Representative 
Body  to  reconsider  their  decision,  submitting  at  the  same 
time  an  explanatory  memorandum ;  and  if  the  second 
reply  were  similar  to  the  first,  then  a  Referendum  should 
be  possible. 

Negative  decisions,  when  the  voting  is  close,  should  be 
considered  by  the  Central  Council  equally  with  positive. 
Curiously  enough,  the  Representative  Body  in  May 
decided  by  an  odd  vote  not  to  include  dentists  in  any 
permissive  power  for  a  Benevolent  Fund  inserted  in  the 
Charter.  This  question  might  well  have  formed  a  subject 
for  a  Referendum. 

It  is  essential  that,  when  dealing  with  questions  referred 
to  in  Ordinances  15,  16,  and  17,  there  should  be  full 
attendances  of  the  Council,  as  also  of  the  Representative 
Body.  Snatch  voting  in  either  assembly  should  be 
impossible. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  subjects  duly  advertised  and 
subjects,  so  to  speak,  sprung  on  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

But  the  effect  of  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Central  Council  would  be  to  hang  up  all  decisions  for 
a  year,  and  even  then,  were  a  Referendum  ultimately 
taken,  at  least  another  six  months  would  be  wasted. 
Such  a  catastrophe  should  be  absolutely  avoided  with 
regard  to  duly  advertised  questions. 

There  is,  however,  a  means  by  which  the  suggestion 
of  the  Central  Council  to  refer  back  to  the  Representative 
Body  any  of  its  decisions  could  be  carried  out  without 
causing  undue  delay. 

Ordinance  17,  giving  the  Council  power  to  determine 
on  a  Referendum,  allows  it  to  meet  at  any  time  within 
three  months  after  the  decision  has  been  come  to  by  the 
Representative  Body.  The  present  Articles  say  seven 
days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Council  can  and  does  meet 
next  morning  during  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting, 
and  the  minutes  of  each  day's  Representative  Meeting  are 
submitted  then  to  the  Central  Council.  Also  all  the 
members  of  the  Central  Council  should  have  been  present 
at  the  previous  day's  Representative  Meeting,  and  so 
cannot  claim  to  be  ignorant  of  what  took  place.  That 
being  so,  it  would  seem  that  a  matter  of  twenty-four 
hours  at  most  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  Central 
Council  in  which  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  asking  the 
Representative  Body  to  reconsider  any  subject  along 
with  any  memorandum  the  Council  desires  to  submit 
to  it. 

If,  after  this  further  consideration,  the  vote  of  the 
Representative  Body  should  go  as  it  did  originally,  then 
the  Central  Council  should  have  the  power  of  a  Referendum 
on  subjects  that  have  not  been  advertised,  but  should  not 
have  this  power  on  matters  that  have  been  so  advertised. 

In  this  way  snatch  votes  in  small  meetings  of  either 
Body  should  be  impossible;  we  should  have  no  develop- 
ment of  the  "  House  of  Lords"  domineering  over  the  will 
of  the  members  as  expressed  by  their  "  House  of 
Commons  " ;  unreasonable  delay  would  be  avoided  ;  vexa- 
tious referendums  done  away  with  ;  and  the  two  Bodies 
would  tend  to  work  harmoniously. 

The  suggested  amendments,  therefore,  to  Ordinances  15, 
16,  and  17  would  be  as  follows ;  and  as  these  most  pro- 
bably will  be  before  the  Representative  Body  when  they 
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next  meet  to  consider  the  Charter,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
advantage  if  the  Divisions  were  to  consider  them  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Referendum. 

That  in  order  to  make  any  resolution  effective  under 
Ordinances  15,  16,  and  17, 

(a)  An  attendance  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  accredited 
Representatives  should  be  necessary ; 

(A)  A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  taken  on  a  vote 
by  card  should  be  necessary ; 

(c)  An  attendance  of  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Central  Council  should  be  necessary  at  any 
meeting  called  to  consider  any  such  question ;  with 

(d)  A  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  taken  on  a  vote 
by  card  at  such  meeting  of  the  Council ; 

(e)  The  Central  Council  should  hold  such  meeting 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  resolution  being  passed 
by  the  Representative  Body,  and  must  then  decide  whether 
they  will  refer  the  subject  for  reconsideration  (which  must 
be  done  within  twenty-four  hours  of  coming  to  such  a 
decision),  or  whether  they  will  accept  it  as  a  decision  of 
the  Association ; 

(/)  If  the  question  is  referred,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  such  referred  resolution  has  been  duly  published  two 
months  previously,  it  should  only  be  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  resolution  be  carried  and  become  a  decision  of 
the  Association,  for  conditions  (a)  and  (4)  to  have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  subsequent  Representative  Meeting. 

(g)  If  the  subject  matter  of  such  referred  resolution  has 
not  been  duly  published  two  months  previously,  and  on 
reference  to  the  Representative  Body  it  is  again  carried, 
conditions  (a)  and  (A)  being  fulfilled,  then  the  Central 
Council  should  meet  again  within  seven  days  and  decide 
if  they  will  take  a  Referendum  or  allow  the  resolution 
to  become  a  decision  of  the  Association,  conditions 
(c)  and  (rf)  having  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Central  Council 
if  they  decide  on  a  Referendum. 

(h)  If  a  Referendum  is  taken,  the  report  from  Divisions 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  by  cablegram  duly 
certified  by  the  President  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  is  taken. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  alteration  suggested  by  the 
Central  Council  to  Ordinance  17  cannot  be  criticized,  as 
no  explanation  accompanies  it ;  and  without  such  it  would 
seem  to  be  inexplicable. 

The  omission  from  Ordinance  17  of  the  words  "  does 
not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association  "  is  most 
desirable,  both  from  beirjg  too  limiting  and  also  as  they 
reflect  on  the  elected  Representatives ;  but  the  phrase 
suggested  by  the  Central  Council  is  still  more  unfortunate, 
and  will  only  tend  by  its  usage  to  bad  feeling  between  the 
two  Bodies  concerned.  It  is  not  required,  and  could  well 
be  omitted. 


EARLY    NOTIFICATION    OF    BIRTHS    ACT. 

The  following  is  the  Division  List  on  the  amendment  to 
omit  medical  practitioners  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill : 

Friday,  23rd  August,  1907. 
Notification  of   Births  Bill,— As  amended  (by  the    Standing 
Committee),  considered : — 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the  Bill,  in  page  1, 
liDe  12,  after  the  word  "person,"  to  insert  the  words 
"  other  than  a  medical  practitioner :  "—(Lord  Robert 
Cecil .-). 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be  there  inserted  in 
the  Bill :  "—The  House  divided  :  Ajes  19,  Noes  87. 

Ayes. 
Balearres,  Lord  (C),  Chorley. 
Bowles,  G.  Stewart  (C),  Norwood. 
Bull,  Sir  William  James  (C),  Hammersmith. 
Cave,  George  (C.),  Kingston. 
Cooper,  (i.  J.  (L.),  Bermondsey. 
Corbett,  C.  H.  (L.),  Sussex,  East  Grinstead. 
Cralk,  Sir  Henry  (C),  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities. 
Fell,  Arthur  (C),  Yarmouth. 
Foreter,  Henry  William  (C),  Sevenoaks. 
Harris,  Frederick  Leverton. 
Horniman,  Emslie  John  (L.),  Chelsea. 
Lamont,  Norman  (L.),  Buteshire. 
Napier,  T.  B.  (L.),  Faversham. 
O'Brien,  Patrick  (N.),  Kilkenny. 
O'Connor,  John  (N.),  Kildare  North. 
Kainy,  A.  Holland  (L.),  Kilmarnock  District. 


Sherwell,  Arthur  .lames  (L.),  Huddersfield. 
Stanley,  Hon.  A.  Lyulph  (L),  Cheshire. 
Yalentia,  Viscount  (C),  Oxford  City. 

Tellers    for  the  Ayes,   Lord   Robert  Cecil  (C),  Marylebone 
East,  and  Mr.  Masterman  (L.),  West  Ham  North. 

Noes. 
Adkins,  W.  Kyland  O.  (I.  ),  Middleton. 
Alden,  Percy  (L.),  Tottenham. 
Baker,  Joseph  A.  (L  ),  Finsbury,  East. 
Bertram,  Julius  (L  ),  Hitchin. 

Birrell,  Right  Hon.  Augustine  (L.),  Bristol,  North. 
Bowerman,  C.  W.  (Lab.),  Deptford. 
Branch,  Jamts  (L.),  Enfield. 
Brigg,  John  (L .).  Keighley. 
Byles,  William  Pollard  (L  ),  Salford,  North. 
Causton,  Right  Hon.  Richard  Knight  ( I.  ),  South wark.West. 
Chance,  Frederick  William  (L.\  Carlisle. 
Cherry,  Kight  Hon.  R.  R.  (L  ),  Liverpool,  Exchange. 
Clarke,  C.  Gcddard  (L .),  Peekham. 
Cleland,  J.  W.  (L.),  Glasgow,  Brldgeton. 
Clynes,  J.  R.  (Lab.),  Manchester,  North-East. 
Collins,  Stephen  (L.),  Lambeth. 
Cremcr,  Sir  William  Randal  (LA  Haggerston. 
Crooks,  William  (Lab.),  Woolwich. 
Dickinson,  W.  H.  (L-),  St.  Pancras,  North. 
Elibank,  Master  of  (  L.),  Peebles  and  Selkirk. 
Essex,  R.  W.  (L.),  Cirencester. 
Esslemont,  George  Birnie  (L.),  Aberdeen  S. 
Ferens,  T.  R.  (L.),  Hull  East. 
Fletcher,  J.  S.  (C),  Harapstcad. 
Fuller,  John  Michael  F.  (L.),  Westbury. 
Gill,  A.  H.  (Lab.),  Bolton. 
Gooch,  George  Petibody  I  L.),  Bath. 
Grant,  Corrie  (L),  Rugby. 
Hazleton,  Richard  (N.),  Galway  Co.  North. 
Henderson,  Arthur  (Lab.),  Durham. 
Henderson,  J.  M.  (L.),  Aberdeen  West. 
Higham,  John  Sharp  (L.).  Sowerby. 
Hobart,  Sir  Robert  (L  ),  New  Forest. 
Howard,  Hon.  Geoffrey  (L.),  Eskdale. 
Illingwortb,  Percy  H.  (L  ),  Shipley. 
Jackson  R  S.  (L  ),  Greenwich. 
Jones,  William  (L.),  Carnarvonshire. 

King,  Alfred  John  (L.),  Knutsford. 

Lambert,  George  (L  ),  South  Molton. 

Lardner,  James  Carrige  Rushe  (N.),  Monaghan,  North. 

Lever,  A.  Levy  (L.),  Essex,  Harwich. 

Lewis,  John  Herbert  (L.),  Flintshire. 

Lloyd-Ceorge,  Rt.  Hon.  David  (L.),  Carnarvon  District. 

London,  W.  (N.),  Limerick  county. 

Lupton,  Arnold  (L  ),  Sleaford. 

Macdonald,  J  M.  (L  ),  Falkirk  Burghs. 

Mackarness,  Frederic  C.  (L.),  Newbury. 

Macnamara,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  (L.),  Camberwell  North. 

MacVeigh,  Charles  (N.),  Donegal  East. 

M'Callum,  John  M  (L),  Paisley. 

M  Crae,  Ceorge  (L.),  Edinburgh  East. 

Maddison,  Frederick  (Lab.),  Burnley. 

Morrell,  Philip  (L.),  Henley. 

Morton,  Alpheus  Cleophas  (L.),  Sutherlandshrre. 

Murray,  James  (L.),  Aberdeenshire  East. 

Nannetti,  Joseph  P.  (N.),  Dublin,  College  Green. 

Nicholson,  Charles  N.  (L.),  Doncaster. 

Nolan,  Joseph  (N),  Louth  North. 

Norton,  Captain  Cecil  William  (L.),  Newlngton  West. 

0  Connor,  T.  P.  (N.),  Liverpool,  Scotland. 

O'Grady,  J.  (Lab.),  Leeds  East. 

Parker,  James  (Lab.),  Halifax. 

Pearce,  Robert  (L.).  Staffs,  Leek. 

Pease,  J.  A.  (L.),  Saffron  Walden. 

Radford,  G.  H.  (L),  Islington  East. 

Rees,  J.  D.  (L.).  Montgomery  District. 

Riekett,  J.  Compton  (L.),  Osgoldcross. 

Robertson,  J.  M.  (L  ),  Tyneside. 

Robson,  Sir  William  Snowdon  (L.),  South  Shields. 

Rowlands,  J.  (L  ),  Dartford. 

Scott,  A.  H.  (L.),  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Reddon,  J.  (Lab  ).  Newton. 

Seely,  Colonel  (L  ),  Liverpool,  Abercromby. 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  T.  (I..),  Hawick  B. 

Shipman,  Dr.  John  G.  ft.'),  Northampton. 

Silcock,  Thomas  Ball  (L.),  Wells. 

Sinclair,  Right  Hon.  John  (L.),  Forfarshire. 

Snowden,  P.  (S),  Blackburn. 

Verney,  F.  W.  (L.),  Buckingham. 

Vivian,  Henry  (L.),  Birkenhead. 

Walters,  John  Tudor  (L.),  Sheffield,  Brightside. 

Weir,  James  Galloway  (L.),  Ross  and  Cromarty. 

White.  J.  D.  (L.),  Dumbartonshire. 

Whiteley,  George  (L  1,  West  Riding,  Pudsey. 

Wiles,  Thomas  (L.),  Islington,  South. 

Wilson,  P.  W.  (L.).  St.  Pancras,  South. 

Wilson,  W.  T.  (Lab  ).  Westhoughton. 

Tellers  for  the  Noes,  Mr.  Aeland  (L.I,  Richmond.  Yorks,  and 
Mr.  Gulland(L.),  Dumfries  District. 
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NAVAL    AN'D    MILITARY   APPOINTMENTS. 


[Skpt.  7,   1907. 


/Rwitngs  of  Urattrfes  &  IHbtsimts. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BRANCH: 
North  Northumberland  Division. 
Social  Meeting. — The  annual  social  meeting  of  this 
Division  was  held  on  August  29th  at  Embleton.  Members 
and  their  friends  met  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Waterson, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
_\Iis.  Waterson.  Dunstanbnrgh  Castle  was  then  visited, 
and  Dr.  Waterson  read  a  most  interesting  historical 
description  of  this  ancient  ruin  and  its  association  with 
many  names  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
England.  Dr.  Waterson  also  kindly  acted  as  guide  to 
the  various  remaining  towers  of  the  castle,  which  were 
examined,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  excursion  the  party 
returned  to  Embleton,  where  a  most  enjoyable  meal  was 
served  at  the  Dunstanburgh  Castle  Hotel. 


tXF~To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the.  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

^ssociattrm  Jtufes. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drnry  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 

2  p.m. 

BRANCH    AND    DIVISION    MEETINGS    TO    BE 
HELD. 

East  Anglian  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  Cromer  on  Thursday,  September  26th. 
Members  wishing  to  read  papers  or  show  eases  or  specimens 
should  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballanee,  M>., 
Norwich.— B.  H.  Nicholson,  Honorary  Secretary,  East  Lodge, 
Colchester. 

Edinburgh  Branch  :  South-Eastkrn  Counties  Division. 
—The  autumn  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
Melrose,   on  the  afternoon  of   Thursday,   the  26th  inst.,   at 

3  o'clock,  Dr.  Bannerman,  Chairman,  presiding.  Agenda: 
(1)  Heading  of  minutes.  (2)  Report  by  Dr.  Blair  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter.  (3)  Matters  re- 
ferred (or  consideration  of  Divisions :  (a)  Finance  Inquiry 
Report ;  (6)  Referendum  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Charter. 
(4)  Clinical  papers  by  members.  (5)  Other  matters,  such  as 
the  Annual  Dinner.  Note  —The  Honorary  Secretary  begs  to 
remind  members  that,  as  Local  Secretary  of  the  Benevolent 
Eund,  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  of  members  — 
W.  Hai.l  Calvert,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  inb  Cheshire  Branch:  Leigh  Division.— A 
meeting  of  tbe  members  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the 
Co-operative  Booms,  Ellesmere  Street,  on  September  19th,  at 
8.30  p.m. 


#iial  ^tatistir*, 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWKB. 

English  towns,  including  London,  8,455 

ind  3.617  deaths  were  registered   awing  the  meek   ending 
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West  Hartlepool,  to  15  7  in  Liverpool,  15.8  in  Great  Yarmouth,  15  3  in 
Wigan.  16  4  in  St  Helens,  17.8  in  Hastings.  17.9  in  Walsall,  18.7  in 
Sunderland,  and  22  9  in  Tynemouth;  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  11.7 per  1,000,  being  slightly  lower  than  the  mean  rate  for  the 
Ave  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal 
ii mvuous  diseases  averaged  14  per  1,000  in  the  seveoty-slk  towns; 
these  diseases  also  caused  a  death-rate  of  14  in  London,  while  among 
the  other  large  towns  the  rates  ranged  upwards  to  3  1  111  Bootle,  3.4  lu 
St  Helens.  3.7  iu  Sheffield.  3  8  iu  Tvnemouth,  4  3  iu  Wnlsall.  and  4.7  in 
Cardiff.  Measles  caused  a  rate  of  1.3  iu  Coven  try.  1.4  in  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
2.1  in  Ipswich,  and  3.9  iD  Cardiff;  diphtheria  of  1.3  iu  Reading  and 
1.9  in  Tyneraouth:  whooping-cough  of  1.1  in  St.  Helens,  and  1  5  in 
Stockport ;  "  lever  "  of  1.2  iu  Wigan  :  and  diarrhoea  of  2.2  in  Walsall. 
2.3  iu  St.  Helens.  2  9  in  Sheffield.  3.0  iu  West  Broinwicli,  aud  3.1  in 
Bootle.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  showed  no  marked  excess 
in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  ease  of  small-pox  was  regis- 
tered during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet-fever  patients  uuder 
treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  iu  the  London 
lever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3.660.  3.669.  and  3.687  at  the  end  of  the 
three  preceding  weeKs,  had  further  risen  to  3.73i  at  the  end  ot  last 
week  ;  557  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  466.  430, 
aud  440  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OP  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
DOBJNG  the  weekending  Saturday  last.  August  Jlst.  S54  births  and 
47:  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  12.5  and 
12.8  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  further  rose  last  week  to 
13.7  per  l.OCO  and  was  1.9  per  LOCO  above  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  iu  the  seventy-six  large  English  f.wns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  runged from  10  5  in  Aberdeen  and  12  8 
_ .  w.  to  16.1  in  Greenock  and  16.7  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.8  per  1.1C0,  the 
highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Paisley  and  Leith.  The  206  deaths 
registered  in  Glasgow  included  6  from  diphtheria.  7  from  whooping- 
cough,  2  from  "  fever,"  7  from  diarrhoea,  and  10  from  eerebro-spioal 
meningitis.  Five  deaths  from  whooping  cough  were  recorded  in 
Edinburgh:  2  from  cerebrospinal  meningitis  aud  3  from  diarrhoea 
iu  Dundee;  2  from  diarrhoea  aud  1  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
in  Aberdeen;  5  from  whooping-cough  and  1  from  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  iu  Pai:-ley  aud  3  from  diarrhoea  in  Leith. 


Jiaiml  attfc  $tiliiarti  ^ppmntmeitts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEOICAL  SERVICE. 
Fleet  SrmiEON  J.  W.  O.  l'noeriull,  M.B.,  has  been  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  at  his  own  request,  August  31st.    He  was  appointed  Sur- 
geon August  20th.  1886,  and  Fleet  Surgeon,  August  20th.  1902. 

Deputy-lDspector-General  T.  D  Gimlkite,  C.B.,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  Inspector-General  from  July  1st.  Hisprevious  commission-  are 
thus  dated :  Surgeon.  October  1st.  1879 ;  Staff  Surgeon.  April  1st,  1885 ; 
Fleet  Surgeon,  August  13th.  1S.S3  ;  Deputy-Inspector  General,  May  2nd. 
1901.  He  was  Surgeon  of  the  .s,c/i.,v,  during  the  Egyptian  war  in 
1882  (medal  and  Khedive's  bronze  star) :  served  with  the  Naval  hrigade 
in  the  Soudan  iu  1884  and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  El  Teb  aud 
Temai,  where  he  higlily  distinguished  himself  (mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, promoted  to  be  Staff SOrgeon,  two  clasps):  in  1884  also  he 
accompanied  Admiral  Sir  W.  liewett  as  Medical  Officer  on  the  mission 
to  King  Johu  of  Abyssinia. 

Fleet  Surgeon  J.  J.  Dennis,  M.D.,  is  promoted  to  be  Deputy 
Inspector-General,  Julv  1st.  He  was  made  Burgeon,  October  2nd, 
1880  ;  Stall  Surgeon.  Oetbber2ad.  1892  ;  and  Fleet  Surgeon,  October  2nd, 
1896.  Whilst  Surgeon  of  Malta  Hospital  he  received  the  expression 
of  their  Lordships'  satisfaction  at  receiving  the  report  of  his  able 
performance  of  his  duties  during  the  operations  in  Egypt.  1882; 
Surgeon  of  Turquoise  during  the  naval  and  military  operations  iu  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  at  Suakin.  1S84-5  (medal  and  Khedive's  bronze  star), 
served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the  Burma  Annexation  war, 
1885-7.  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Mandalay  and  further 
expedition  to  Bhamo  (medal  with  clasp).  Also  served  iu  Highflyer 
(flagship)  during  the  naval  and  military  operations  in  Eastern 
Somalilaud  in  1902-1903  (.niedal  with  class  . 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
William  J.  Colborne,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  William  N.  Hohsiall, 
M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Enryalus,  September  10th  ;  D'Aia  v  Habvey, 
M.D  ,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Charles  J.  Boucher.  MB.,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Arqonaut.  ou  recommissiouing,  September  10th ;  Edward  O.  B. 
Ca'hbeey,  MB  .  Start  Surgeon,  to  the  Sappho,  August  2Sth ;  Hcoh  L. 
Norris.  Stall  Surgeon,  to  the  Arroqant.  September  10th  ;  THOMAS  D. 
Halahan,  MB,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Itis.  on  recommissioning, 
September  10th  ;  John  U:  G.  Reed.  Stall  Surjeon,  to  the  Cliarybdit,  on 
recommissioning.  undated  ;  Arthur  la  T.  Dae  lev.  Surgeon,  to  the 
B/il 'nrk,  August  28th. 

KOYAL    ARMY    MEDICAL    CORPS. 
Captain  W.  A.  Ward  has  been  appointed  Specialist  in  Dermatology 
in  the  LondOD  1  i 

Lieutenant  P.  C.  T.  Daw,  M.B.,  having  obtained  the  necessary  per- 
centage of  marks  in  each  of  the  subjects  (c)  to  (i)  for  promotion,  has 
been  granted  a  "'Special  Certificate"  In  accordance  with  Appendix 
VII,  King's  Regulations. 

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
The  undermentioned  Captains  are  promoted  to  he  Majors,  from  July 
29th  :  A.  W  R.  Cochrane,  M.B..  W.  W.  Ci.emesha.  M.D.,  J.  A.  Black, 
MB.,  J.  C.  Robertson.  M.B..  N.  R.  J.  Rainier.  E.  L.  Pbrrv,  W.  J. 
Kibloce.  M.B  They  entered  the  service  as  Surgeoii-Lieuteuauls, 
January  29th,  1895.  and  became  Captains.  January  29th.  1899.  Major 
Robertson  served  with  the  Dougola  Expedition  in  1896  (medal),  and  in 
the  Transvaal  during  the  South  African  war  in  1902  (Queen's  medal 
with  two  clasps).  Major  Perry  was  in  the  North  West  Frontier  of 
India  campaign  in  1897  (mentioned  in  dispatches),  and  with  the 
Waziristan  Expedition  in  1901-2  imedal  wiih  clasp).  The  other  officers 
cited  have  no  war  records  in  the  Army  Lists. 


VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS  DECORATION. 
Tiif  Volunteer  Officer's  Decoration  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
following  officers  -Surgeon  Major  C.  A.  MalMlnn,  M.D.,  3rd 
Volunteer  Battalion  the  South  Staffordshire  Regimen  ;  Surgeon- 
MajorG.  Hoi  i  IBS,  M.D.,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Kinc's  (Shrop- 
shire Light  Infantry);  Captain  D.  Smart.  M.B.,  Liverpool  Hearer 
Company,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  (Volunteers). 


Sept.  7,  1907.] 
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Uattmms   att&  Jcpjmnttitmtts. 

TA&  ii«t  oy  uaoawrfea  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BIRMINGHAM  :  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL— House-Surgeon.    Salary  at 

the  rate  cf  £50  per  annum. 
BRADFORD   UNION.— Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer.    (Male  ) 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BRIDGNORTH  AND  SOUTH  SHROPSHIRE  INFIRMARY.— House- 

Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE,    Etc,    LUNATIC    ASYLUM,    Fulbourn,    near 
Cambridge.— Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer.    (Male.)    Salary, 
£120  per  annum. 
CARLOW  DISTRICT  ASYLUM.- Resident  Medical  Superintendent. 

Salary,  £350  per  annum. 
CENTRAL    LONDON      OPHTHALMIC    HOSPITAL,     W.C.— Housc- 

Surgeou.    Salary,  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum, 
CITY  OF  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Victoria  Park,  N.E.— (1)  Pathologist. 
Salary,   £105  per  annum.    (2)  House- Physician.    (Male.)    Salary. 
£50  per  annum,    (3)  Clinical  Assistant. 

COVENTRY  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.  -  Secretary. 
Salary,  £175  per  annum. 

EDINBURGH  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  FOR  WOMEN  AN  1 1 
CHILDREN.— (1)  Honorary  Surgeon  Gynaecologist;  (2)  Honorary 
Junior  Surgeon  Gynaecologist     Medical  women  only. 

GRAVESEND  HOSPITAL— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL,  Holloway.-(l)  Anaesthetist :  (2) 
Senior  House-Surgcon  :  (3)  Senior  House  Physician ;  (4)  Two 
Junior  House-Surgeons  :  (5)  Junior  House- Physician.  Salary 
(1),  10  guineas  per  annum  ;  (2)  (3),  £60  per  annum  ;  ^4)  (5),  £30  per 
annum. 

GREAT  YARMOUTH  HOSFITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the 
rate  of  £90  per  annum. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho  —Limited  number  of  Clinical 
Assistants  to  the  Gynaecologists  in  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

HULL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Honorary  Physician. 

LIVERPOOL:  ROYAL  SOUTHERN  HOSPITAL.-(l)  Three  House- 
Physicians.  (2)  Two  House-Surgeons.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60 
per  annum. 

LONDON  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITAL.-(l)  Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
(2)  Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer.  Honorarium  at  the  rate 
of  £75  and  £52  10s.  per  annum  respectively. 

LONDON  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITAL.— Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £120  per  annum. 

MANCHESTER  UNION. -Assistant  Medical  Officer.  Salary,  £110 
per  annum. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,  N.E.-(l)  House-Physician,  (2)  House- 
Surgeon,  (3)  Resident  Anaesthetist,  (4)  Assistant  House-Physician, 
(5)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary  (1)  (2)  (3),  £40  per  annum  ; 
(4)  (5)  £20  per  annum. 

MOUNT  VERNON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  Ha.mpstead.— 
Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Honorarium  £50  per  annum. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  :  CITY  HOSPITAL  FOR  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. -Resident  Medical  Assistant.  Salary,  £104  per 
annum. 

PLYMOUTH:  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL, 
— House-Physician.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

READING  :  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £60  per  annum. 

ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL,  Leicester  Square  W.C.-  Morning 
Housc-Anaethetist.    Honorarium,  £50  per  annum. 

ROYAL  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL,  EC. -Senior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum. 

SHEFFIELD  UNION  HOSPITAL.  —  Resident  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  (Male.)    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

STOCKPORT  INFIRMARY.  —  Junior  Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £40  per  annum. 

TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSET  HOSPITAL.-Resident  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon  (Male).    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 

VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Chelsea,— House-Surgeon. 
Honorarium,  £30. 

WEST  END  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM,  73,  Welbeek  Street,  W.  —  Honorary  Registrar  and 
Pathologist. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEONS—  The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Coldstream,  co.  Berwick ; 
Lauder,  co.  Berwick  ;  Penkridge,  co.  Stafford. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Ball,  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R  C.P.,  Assistant  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Paddiugtou  Union  Infirmary  and  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 
Workhouse. 


Cairns,  D.  L.,   M.D.,   District  Medical  Officer    of  the  Huddcrsfield 

Union. 
Dkwah,  J.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  St.  Mar- 
garet's Hope  District,  co.  Orkney. 
Fletcher,  L  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  Sudbury 

and  Thiugoe  Unions. 
Flitcroft,  T.  E„  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

North  Bolton  District,  co.  Lancaster. 
Glassunotqn,  Charles  W.,  M.R.C  S.,  L.D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the 

Duke  of  York's  Royal  Military  School,  Chelsea. 
Gunn.  A.  B.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Westray 

District,  co.  Orkney. 
La  wry,  R.  C  ,  M.R.C. S..  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  to  Penzance  Union 

Workhouse  and  District. 


Llewellyn,  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,    District   Medical  Officer  to  the 

Clcobury  Mortimer  Union. 
McCrindle,  J.  D.,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  Northampton. 
Mapleton,   H.  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,   etc.,   Medical   Officer  of    Health  to 

Newton  Urban  District  Council. 
Penny,  S.  G.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  Penzance 

Union. 
Smith,  G.  McCall,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Strathmiglo  District,  co.  Fife. 
Welsh,  J.  G„  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  Rothbury 

Union. 
Wiltshire,  II.  P.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Hcrnsworth  Union. 
WiNTERiiOTHAM,  R.,  M.R.C.S,  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 

the  Brixworth  Rural  District. 
Woodward,  H.  C.  S.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Abingdon  Union. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
$8.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

MARRIAGES. 
BEtJCE— Bowden.—  On  the  3rd  inst.,  at  S.  John's  Church,  Dumfries, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Moir,  Provost  of  St.  Pauls  Cathedra).  Dundee, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  im  Thurn,  of  S.  John's,  Dumfries,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  Skinner,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Callander,  Lewis  Campbell 
Bruce,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  second  son  of  Major-General  A.  A.Bruce, 
retired  Bengal  Stall  Corps,  to  Caroline  Deshirough,  elder 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  H.  G.  Bowden  of  the  22nd  Foot. 
Drditt— Miller.— On  August  29th,  at  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Exeter, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Bishop,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Torquay,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Cecil  H.  Druitt,  Rector  of  St.  Bride's,  Manchester, 
and  the  Rev.  P.  Leakey,  Curate  of  St.  Leonard's,  Exeter.  Claud 
Francis,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Druitt, 
formerly  Rector  of  Stockbridge,  Hants,  to  Eva  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Walter  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  of  "  Gierke,"  CoUege  Road,  Exeter. 
GBDDIE—  Bardsley.— On  August,  29th,  at  Royds  Street  Baptist  Chapel, 
AccringtoD,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mo  Hat  Logan,  James  Spenee  Geddie, 
M.B.,  ch.B.,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Geddie,  Waterloo  House, 
Aecrington,  to  Isabel  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Bardsley,  Milnshaw  House,  Aecrington.  At  home,  Lowthcr 
Place,  Aecrington,  October  1st  and  2nd. 
Greenwood—  Mobtiuoy—  At  St.  Swithin's,  East  Retford,  on  August 
27th,  Charles  H.  Greenwood,  M.B.,  B.Ch.Vict.  et  Leeds, 
F.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  Rlpou,  to  Mabel  Mortiboy,  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Mortiboy  of  Heine  Hill. 

DEATHS. 
Lane.— On  July  15th,  at  Sarkerpore,  Oude,  India,  accidentally  killed, 

John  George  Agilbv  Hugh  Lane,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E  ,  M.B.,   B.S., 

M.S.,  L.M.,    L.R.C.P.,    M.R.C.S.L,  etc.,   aged    35    (late  of   New- 

castle-ou-Tyne),  youngest  sou  of  J.  W.  Lane,  M.D.,   "Stavordale 

House,"  Weymouth. 
More.— On  September  2nd,  at  Rothwell,  James  More,  M.D.,  aged 

73  years. 
NICHOLSON.— At  Lindula,  Northwood,  Middlesex,  in  his  80th  year. 

suddenly,     Emilius    Rowley    Nicholson,     M.D.Edin.,    late    of 

St.  Leouard's-on-Sea. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


rOKT-UKA0*ATE     (OIKStt     AND     I.Et'TI'KEs. 

Medical  Graduates'  Collece  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Cheuies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  ea.ch  day  : 
Tuesday,  Medical:  Wednesday,  Surgical;  Thursday, 
Surgical ;  Friday,  Eye. 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week :— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics ;  X  Rays.  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2  pm.  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m.  :  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions. 2  30  p.m.:  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  2p.m., 
Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ;  also  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  10  a.m.  ;  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Wednesday.  10  a.m.  : 
Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
2  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Eye. 


BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


StofTwechsclpsyehoscn.     Von  Dr.   med.  W.  Ewald.     Wtirztjurg:    A. 

Stuber.    1907.    M  1.60. 
Trypaaosomes  and  Trypanosomiasis.    By  A.  La  vera, n  and  F.  Mesuil. 

Translated  and  enlarged  by  D.  Naoarro,  M.D..  B.Sc,  D.P.H.Lond. 

London  :  Baillierc,  Tindall,  and  Cox,    1907.    21s. 
Statische  Mitteilungen  veroit'enklicht  vom   statistischon  Amt  dcr 

Stadt  Amsterdam.     No.  19.     Kindersterbliehkeit    besonders    in 

den  Niederlandeu.    Bearbcitet  von  Dr.  med.  R.  H   Baltct  and  Dr. 

Jur.  Ph   Falkenburg.    Amsterdam  :  J.  Miiller.    1607.     F.  1. 
Dent's  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Textbooks  for  Schools.    Edited 

I iv  W.  J.  Green  street,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  School  Hygiene.  HyH.  Jones, 

D.P.H.Camb.    LondoD  :  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.    1907.    2s. 
A  System  of  Radiography  with  an  Atlas  of  the  Normal.    By  W.  J. 

Bruce,  M.D.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.    1907.    15s. 
V  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OP    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 

Meetings  to  be  Held. 

Date.                           Meetings  to  be  Held. 

SEPTEMBER. 

OCTOBER   (Continued), 

8  Jttw&ag 

4  FRIDAY 

9  MONDAY      ... 

5  SATURDAY... 

10  TUESDAY    ... 

6  jfrtmOajj 

11  WEDNESDAY 

7  MONDAY     ... 

12  THURSDAY... 

8  TUESDAY    ... 

13  FRIDAY 

9  WEDNESDAY 

14  SATURDAY ... 

10  THURSDAY... 

15  £un&ac 

11  FRIDAY 

12  SATURDAY... 

16  MONDAY      ... 

17  TUESDAY    ... 

12  S'tuittR!! 

18  WEDNESDAY 

14  MONDAY      ... 

f  Leigh       Division,      Lrtwn. 

hire     and 

15  TUESDAY    ... 

19  THURSDAY... 

\      Cheshire  Branch,  Co-operative  Rooms, 

16  WEDNESDAY 

I     Ellesmere  Street,  8.30  p.m 

17  THURSDAY... 

20  FRIDAY       ... 

18  FRIDAY 

21  SATURDAY... 

19  SATURDAY... 

22  *unlM£           ... 

20  *unrjan 

23  MONDAY     ... 

21  MONDAY      ... 

24  TUESDAY    ... 

22  TUESDAY     ... 

25  WEDNESDAY 

23  WEDNESDAY 

^Easi      Anolian     Branch, 

Autumn 

24  THURSDAY... 

1      Meeting,  Cromer. 

25  FRIDAY 

26  THURSDAY... 

<  South- Eastern    Counties 

Division, 

26  SATURDAY?.! 

Edinburgh     Branch,    King 
(     Hotel,  Melrose,  3  p.m. 

's     Arms 

27  jg'im&aii 

27  FRIDAY 

28  MONDAY      ... 

23  SATURDAY  ... 

Z9  TUESDAY     ... 

29  ifcunttc-v 

30  WEDNESDAY    Central  Council. 

30  MONDAY     ... 

31  THURSDAY... 

OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

1  TUESDAY    ... 

1  FRIDAY       ... 

2  WEDNESDAY 

2  SATURDAY... 

3  THURSDAY... 

3  Jh?ntt*.i 

MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  Bbitish  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  C4eneral  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  tlio  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 


By-law  1.  -Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  Co  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  be  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 


By-law  2  -Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  aroa  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  loss  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy.  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 


By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
said  notice. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  lor  non-members  is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad. 
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Jltafrtgs  of  Iratttfes  &  Bxbisums. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  ami  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


NATAL  BRANCH. 
Annual  Licence  and  Tax  on  Prescribing 
Practitioners. 
On  August  2nd  a  deputation  from  the  Natal  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  waited  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  to  protest  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  to  double  the  amount  of  the  fee  for  the 
annual  licences  and  to  impose  a  tax  upon  all  medical  men 
who  dispensed  their  own  prescriptions.  In  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  deputation  was 
received  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  (Dr.  O'Grady  Gubbins). 
The  deputation  consisted  of  the  following  members :  Dr. 
W.  Watkins-Pitchford,  President  of  the  Branch  ;  Dr.  Booth 
Clarkson,  Pinetown ;  Dr.  Bray,  Durban ;  Dr.  Copley, 
Durban  ;  Dr.  Campbell  Watt,  Pietermaritzburg  ;  Dr.Dumat, 
Durban  ;  Dr.  Oddin  Taylor,  Pietermaritzburg  ;  Dr.  Pearson, 
Durban;  Dr.  Ward,  Pietermaritzburg. 

The  following  points  were  urged  by  the  deputation  as 
•reasons  why  the  contemplated  increase  in  taxation  should 
not  be  carried  out : 

1.  When  an  annual  licence  was  first  imposed  upon  the 
profession  it  was  for  many  years  vigorously  protested 
against  by  leading  practitioners  as  being  an  injustice,  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  unrequited  service  which  the  pro- 
fession rendered  to  the  State.  Other  professions  and 
callings  which  are  taxed  by  an  annual  licence  do  not,  and 
are  not  expected  to,  afford  gratuitous  services  to  either  the 
community  or  to  individuals.  To  double  a  tax  unjust 
and  ungrateful  in  its  inception  would  be  to  double  the 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  those  who  impose  it. 

2.  The  profession  claims  special  consideration  from  the 
State,  from  the  fact  that  it  renders  both  to  it  and  to  the 
individual  citizens  numerous  unrequited  services.  The 
following  are  examples :  The  services  of  the  honorary 
medical  officers  to  Grey's  and  the  Addington  Hospitals,  the 
benevolent  societies,  rescue  homes,  almshouses,  children's 
homes,  and  creches.  There  being  no  Poor  Law  in  the 
Colony,  gratuitous  attendance  upon  all  indigent  persons 
falls  upon  the  profession.  The  Medical  Corps  oi  the  Militia  is 
officered  by  about  twenty  professional  men,  who  not  only 
train  the  men  of  the  corps  in  their  special  duties,  but 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  quit  their 
practices  and  render  assistance  to  the  Colonial  forces  when 


on  active  service.  Bodies  of  public  servants,  such  as  the 
Natal  Government  railway  men,  are  instructed  gratuitously 
in  ambulance  knowledge  and  practice  for  the  benefit  cf 
the  community.  It  is  suggested  that  if  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  the  Colony  persistently  ignore  these 
gratuitous  benefits  the  profession  will  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  them. 

3.  The  profession  has  not  received  in  the  past  that,  protec- 
tion from  the  State  to  which  the  payment  of  a  registration 
fee  and  an  annual  tax  entitles  them.  Quacks  are  rarely 
prosecuted;  if  prosecuted  they  are  usually  acquitted,  ard 
if  convicted  they  are  fined  a  merely  nominal  sum  and  are 
permitted  to  cany  on  their  unqualified  practice  as  befcre. 

4.  The  Government  licenses  native  medicine  men  to 
practise  the  healing  art.  This  proceeding  tends  to  per- 
petuate a  barbarous  and  superstitious  sj  stem  of  medicine 
among  the  natives,  is  an  obstacle  to  their  appreciating 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  modern  medical  science, 
and  entails  a  loss  to  the  European  practitioner. 

5.  At  present  the  registration  fee  is  21s ,  and  the  fee 
for  the  annual  licence  £5.  The  proposal  to  raise  the  latti  r 
to  £10  and  to  make  a  further  tax  of  £2  10s.  upon  all 
medical  men  who  dispense  their  own  prescriptions  cannot 
be  justified  by  reference  to  what  pertains  in  other 
colonies.  Practitioners  do  not  pay  any  annual  licence  in 
the  Transvaal  or  Cape  Colonies,  neither  do  they,  we 
believe,  in  Canada  and  Australia.  The  plea  which  was 
brought  forward  by  one  of  our  legislators  when  referring 
to  the  proposed  Bill — that  its  provisions  would  level 
Natal  up  to  other  colonies — therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

6.  The  medical  service  of  the  Colony  has  recently  been 
heavily  taxed  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  retrench- 
ments of  the  Government.  District  surgeons'  travelling 
allowances  have  been  reduced,  and  railway  concessions 
and  horse  insurance  withdrawn.  The  salaries  cf  the  dis- 
trict health  officers  have  been  reduced  in  almost  every 
instance  by  50  per  cent.,  and  during  the  last  few  days 
Parliament  has  decided  to  still  further  reduce  these 
salaries.  The  further  resolve  of  Parliament  to  cut  down 
the  vaccination  vote,  and  hand  over  the  work  of  public 
vaccination  to  a  layman,  will  reduce  the  emoluments  of 
most  country  practitioners  to  an  alarming  extent ;  in  fact, 
these  Government  appointments  will  be  hardly  worth 
holding.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  Legiislative  Assembly 
that  the  Medical  Council  had  approved  of  the  employment 
of  a  lay  vaccinator  in  the  past;  the  Council  has,  on  the 
contrary,  protested  against  his  employment. 

7.  The  Government  has  consulted  with  the  Law  Society 
and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  whilst  framing  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  but  has  not  asked  for  the  assistance  or  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession 
of  the  Colony. 

In  replying  to  the  deputation,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
expressed  himself  as  very  pleased  to  meet  It  both  In  hia 
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capacity  as  a  Minister  and  as  a  medical  man.  He  assured 
the  members  that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  The  shorthand  notes  of  the 
interview  would  be  duly  laid  before  the  Prime  Minister. 
He  advised  that  the  profession  should  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative to  give  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  consider  the  Bill.  Alter  all, 
It  was  not  to  him  that  the  profession  should  speak,  so 
much  as  to  the  individual  members  of  Parliament,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  various  members  should  be  interviewed 
upon  the  subject  by  their  medical  constituents. 

The  President  of  the  Branch  thanked  the  Colonial 
Secretary  for  the  courteous  and  sympathetic  manner  in 
which  he  had  met  the  deputation. 

The  Council  of  the  Natal  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  issued  a  circular  urging  upon  all  members 
of  the  profession  the  necessity  for  making  immediate  and 
strong  protests  to  the  members  cf  the  Assembly  for  their 
various  Districts  against  the  proposed  increase  of  the 
annual  licence. 

Club  Hates. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Natal  Branch  held  at  Durban  on  May  17th,  has  also 
been  circulated  to  all  members  of  the  profession  in  the 
Colony : 

That  all  the  members  of  the  profession  In  the  Colony  be 
informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Branch,  12s.  per 
annum  should  be  the  minimum  fee  charged  in  respect  to 
each  medical  club  member. 


NOTIFICATION   OF   BIRTHS   ACT,    1907- 

CHAPTER  40. 
An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Early  Notification  of  Births, 
[SSth  August,  1907.1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  : 

1.  Provisions  for  the  Earlier  Notification  of  Births. — The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  effect  in  the  area  of 
any  local  authority  in  which  this  Act  is  adopted  by  that 
authority  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  every  child  born  in  an  area  in  which 

this  Act  is  adopted  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
father  of  the  child,  if  he  is  actually  residing  in 
the  house  where  the  birth  takes  place  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  and  of  any  person  in 
attendance  upon  the  mother  at  the  time  of,  or 
within  six  hours  after,  the  birth,  to  give  notice 
in  writing  of  the  birth  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district  in  which  the  child  is  born, 
in  manner  provided  by  this  section. 

(2)  Notice  ondti  this  section  shall  be  given  by  post- 

ing a  prepaid  letter  or  postcard  addressed  to 
the  medical  officer  of  health  at  his  office  or 
residence,  giving  the  necessary  information  of 
the  birth  within  thirty- six  hours  after  the  birth, 
or  by  delivering  a  written  notice  of  the  birth 
at  the  office  or  residence  of  the  medical  officer 
within  Che  same  t'rne;  and  the  local  authority 
shall  supply  without  charge  addressed  and 
stamped  postcards  containing  the  form  of 
notice  to  any  medical  practitioner  or  midwife 
residing  or  practising  in  their  area;  who  appUes 
for  the  same. 

(5)  Any  person  who  fails  to  give  notice  of  a  birth  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  liable  or 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillings :  Provided  that  a  person  shall 
not  be  liable  to  a  penalty  under  this  provision 
if  he  satisfies  the  court  that  he  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  net  ice  had  been  duly 
given  by  some  other  person. 

(4)  The  notification  required  to  be  made  under  this 
Act  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
for  the  requirements  of  any  Act  relating  to  the 
registration  of  births ;  and  any  registrar  of 
births  and  deaths  whose  sub-district  or  any 
part  thereof  is  situate  within  any  area  in  which 
this  Act  is  adopted  shall  at  ail  reasonable  times 
have  access  to  notices  of  births  received  by  the 


medical  officer  of  health  under  this  Act,  or  to 
any  book  in  which  those  notices  may  be 
recorded,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  births  which  may  have  occurred 
in  his  sub-district. 

(5)  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  child  which  has 

issued  forth  from  its  mother  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty- eighth  week  of  pregnancy, 
whether  alive  or  dead. 

(6)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  authority  in  the 

execution  of  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  as  part  of 
the  expenses  of  that  authority  in  the  execution 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  public  health,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  rural  district  council  shall  be  paid  as 
general  expenses. 

2.  Adoption  of  Act,  and  Definition  of  Local  Authority. — 
(1)  A  local  authority  may  by  resolution  adopt  this  Act  in 
their  area,  and  the  provisions  set  out  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  the  resolution  oi' 
adoption. 

(2)  A  resolution  oi  adoption  shall  not  take  effect  unti) 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been 
obtained  thereto. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  local  authority  by  whom 
this  Act  is  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  given  to  the  resolution  of  adoption, 
to  bring  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  attention  of  aU 
medical  practitioners  and  midwives  practising  in  their 
area. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expression  "local  authority"  means 
the  council  of  a  borough  (including  the  council  of  a 
metropolitan  borough  and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  City  of  London  in  common  council 
assembled),  and  the  council  of  an  urban  or  a  rura. 
district,  and  the  council  of  a  county  (other  than  the 
county  of  London)  who  may  adopt  the  Act  either  for  theJr 
whole  county  or  for  any  county  district  therein : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  Where  the  Act  is  adopted  by  the  council  of  a 
county  the  county  medical  officer  of  health 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  medical  officer  of 
health  of  the  district,  and  the  expenses  of  the- 
execution  of  the  Act  shall  be  paid  as  general 
county  expenses  or  special  county  expenses,  as 
the  case  requires ;  and 

(4)  If,  where  the  Act  has  been  adopted  by  the  council 
of  a  county  for  any  county  district,  the  counci) 
of  the  district,  or,  where  the  Act  has  been 
adopted  by  the  council  of  a  county  district  for 
their  district,  the  council  of  the  county,  sub- 
sequently apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  be  made  the  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Board  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  make  an  order  declaring  that  the  Ac: 
shall  take  effect  as  if  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  council  of  the  county  district  instead  of  the 
council  of  the  county,  or  by  the  council  of  the 
county  instead  of  the  council  of  the  county 
district,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  anv  such 
order  being  made  the  Act  shall  take  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  order. 

(5)  Ln  London,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  every 
metropolitan  borough  (including  the  city  of  London)  in 
which  this  Act  is  in  force  for  the  time  being  shall  sen- 
weekly  to  the  London  County  Council,  in  a  form  prescribe- 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  list  of  all  notices  oi 
birth  received  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  past 
week. 

3.  Pacer  of  Local  Government  Board  to  put  Act  in  force  b; 
the  Area  of  any  Lical  Authority.— The  Local  Government 
Board  may  by  order  declare  that  this  Act  shall  be  in  force 
in  the  area  of  any  loeal  authority  who  have  power  to  adopt. 
the  Act.  although  it  has  not  been  so  adopted,  if  they  think 
it  expedient,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
area,  and  In  that  case  the  order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  shall  have  the  same  effect  for  the  purpose  as  a 
resolution  of  adoption  duly  passed  by  the  local  authority 
of  t&e  avea  and  assented  to  by  tfte  Local  Government 
Board. 
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*.  Application  to  Scotland.- 
Aet  to  Scotland : 


-In  the  application  of  this 


(1)  The  expression  "  Local  Government  Board  "  means 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 

(2)  The  expression  "  sub-district :'  means    parish   or  ] 

district. 

(3)  The  expression  "  local  authority  "  and  the  expres- 

sion '•  council "  mean  the  local  authority  under  j 
the   Public  Health   (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and 
subsection  four  of  section  two  shall  not  apply.      ] 

(4)  An  offence  may  be  tried  before  the   sheriff  or 

before  any  magistrate  of  a  royal,  parliamentary, 
or  police  burgh  cffieiating  under  the  provisions 
of  any  local  or  general  Police  Act;  and  an  ; 
offender  falling  to  make  payment  of  a  penalty 
shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  in  terms  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

5.  Application  to  Ireland-  —  In  the  application  of  this 
Act  to  Ireland,  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  expression '•  sub-district"  means  a  registrar's  district 
under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  registration  of  births. 

6.  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907. 

SCHEDULE. 
Resolution  of  Adoption. 

1.  A  resolution  of  adoption  must  be  passed  at  a  meeting  of  i 
the  council. 

2.  One  calendar  month  at  least  before  the  meeting  of  the 
council  special  notice  of  the  meeting  and  of  the  intention  to 
propose  the  resolution  shall  be  given  to  every  member  of  the 
council. 

3.  A  resolution  of  adoption  after  being  passed  shall  be  pub-   ! 
Iished  by  advertisement  in  some  one  or  more  newspapers  cir-   | 
culating  within  the  area  of  the  council  by  whom  the  resolution 
Is  passed,  and  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  council  thinks   ' 
sufficient  for  giving  notice  thereof  to  all  persons  interested. 

4-.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  of  adoption  shall  be  sent  to  the  j 
Local  Government  Board. 

5.  The  resolution  of  adoption  shall  come  into  operation  at  : 
such  time,  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  ! 
of  the  advertisement,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Govern-  > 
ment  Board. 


THE  PAYMENT  OF  INQUEST  FEES  TO  MEDICAL  ' 
OFFICERS   OF  WORKHOUSES  AND  POOR- 
LAW  INFIRMARIES. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  medical  officers  attached  j 

to  workhouses  and   infirmaries  conducted    by  the  Poor-  j 

law    authorities  inquire  whether    they    are    entitled   to  j 

receive  fees  for  post-mortem,  examinations  performed  by  j 
order  of  a  coroner  on  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the 
institution  under  their  medical  care,  as  also  for  giving 

evidence  at  the  inquiries  held.    In  one  such  recent  case  j 

the  coroner,  whose  letters  show  a  desire  to  take,  if  it  ■ 

seems  compatible  with  his  duty,  a  view  favourable  to  the  ! 

claimant  for  fees,  has  referred  the  medical  man  in  question  ' 

to  Subsection  2  of  the  22nd  Section  of  the  Coroners  Act  of  i 
1387.    This  clause  reads  as  follows : 

Where  an  inquest  is  held  on  the  body  of  a  person  who  hp,3 
died  in  a  county  or  other  lunatic  asylum,  or  in  a  public 
hospital,  infirmary,  or  other  medical  institution,  or  in  a 
building  or  place  belonging  thereto  or  used  for  the  reception 
of  the  patients  thereof,  whether  the  same  be  supported  by 
endowments  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  medical  officer 
whose  duty  it  may  have  been  to  attend  the  deceased  person  as 
a  medical  officer  of  such  institution  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  such  fee  or  remuneration. 

The  precise  meaning  of  thi3  clause  (or  rather  the  precise 
institutions  which  are  covered  by  its  terms)  is,  as  the 
coroner  in  question  seems  to  agree,  open  to  some  doubt, 
bat  that  it  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  a  medical  officer  to  pay- 
ment is  a  view  which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  take. 
Indeed,  from  the  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon 
it  and  connected  matters  by  certain  authorities  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  clause  leaves  the 
claims  of  such  officers  unaffected — that  it  places  them,  in 
short,  in  the  same  position  as  regards  fees  for  inquests  as 
that  of  medical  men  unattached  to  a  public  institution  of 
any  character. 

A  recent  investigation  as  to  the  prevailing  practice  in 
this  respect  led  to  the  circulation  among  members  of  the 
Coroners'  Society  of  a  series  of  questions,  the  answers  to 


which  may  be  analysed  as  follows.  Altogether  187  coroners 
replied,  and  of  these  17  were  coroners  who  had  no  work- 
houses in  their  districts,  and  27  were  coroners  who  had  no 
Poor-law  infirmaries  in  their  districts.  The  balance  of 
the  replies  were  to  the  following  effect:  At  123  work- 
houses fees  were  payable,  and  at  47  they  were  not ;  at 
103  workhouse  infirmaries  fees  were  paid,  and  in  57 
they  were  not.  From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that 
a  majority  of  about  two  to  one  of  the  coroners  who 
have  to  settle  this  particular  question  read  the  Act  as 
not  applying  to  worichonseB  and  workhouse  infirmaries, 
and  as,  therefore,  leaving  the  officers  of  such  institutions 
entitled,  to  receive  fees.  The  opinion  of  coroners  on  this 
point  does  not,  of  course,  entirely  settle  the  question  ;  the 
local  authorities  who  hold  the  purse-strings  have  also  some- 
thing to  say.  It  is  they  who  now  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
coroners  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  holding  of 
inquests,  some  of  the  latter  being  fixed  by  law  and  some 
being  allowances  made  and  fixed  by  the  authorities  in 
question,  and  varying  somewhat  in  different  districts 
according  to  circumstances.  The  action  in  the  matter 
therefore,  of  a  representative  local  authority,  the  London. 
County  Council,  becomes  of  particular  interest.  Soon 
after  this  body  came  into  existence,  a  question  arose  as 
to  its  legal  position  in  the  matter  of  fees  to  medical  officers- 
of  workhouses  and  workhouse  infirmaries ;  finally  its 
Public  Control  Committee  resolved  to  refer  the  matter  for 
settlement  to  the  opinion  of  counsel.  The  result  of  thi& 
action  is  set  forth  at  full  length  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Coroners'  Society  for  1893,  a  document  from  which 
we  quote  the  following  at  full  length : 

Payment  of  Fees  by  Coroners  to  Medical  Officers  of  Poor-law 
Infirmaries  and  Workhouses. 

In  the  London  County  Council,  a  question  having  arisen  as 
to  the  legality  of  payment  to  medical  witnesses  of  institutions 
that  are  not  supported  by  endowment  or  by  voluntary 
subscriptions, 

The  Solicitor  was  authorized  to  take  counsel's  opinion,  and 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Poland,  Q  C,  was  accordingly  obtained,  and 
given  as  under : 

Counsel  to  advise  the  Council : 

1.  Whether  a  medical  officer  of  a  Poor-law  anion  infirmary 
comes  within  the  exemption  provided  by  Subsection  2  of 
Section  22  of  the  Coroners  Act,  1387, 

(a)  When  the  infirmary  is  separated  from  the  uoikhouse 
itself. 

(6)  When  the  sick  wards  are  not  actually  separated  from 
the  workhouse. 

2   Gsnerally  upon  any  point  which  may  occur  to  counsel. 

Opinion. — The  consolidated  orders  of  the  Poor-law  Board 
regulate  the  duties  of  medical  officer  for  a  workhouse.  He 
nas  to  atteud  to  the  sick  paupers  in  the  workhouse  and  In 
the  infirmary,  which  is  part  of  the  workhouse,  or  in 
such  infirmary  although  a  building  separate  and  apart 
from  the  workhouse.  The  duties,  as  defined,  of  such 
medical  officer  do  not  include  his  attendance  en  the 
coroner  as  a  witness,  nor  do  they  include  the  making 
cf  a  postmortem  examination.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
medical  officer  does  not  come  within  the  exemption  provided 
by  Subsection  2  of  Section  22  of  the  Coroners  Act,  1887; 
whether  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse  is  separated  from  the 
workhouse  itself,  or  whether  it  is  part  of  the  workhouse  itself, 
or  whether  it  is  part  of  the  actual  workhouse  building,  I  do  not 
think  such  infirmary  or  sick  wards  can  be  said  to  be  a  public 
"hospital"  or  "  infirmary,"  or  other  "medical  institution." 

lae  poor  who  are  chargeable  to  a  union  or  parish  are  en- 
titled to  be  maintained  by  such  union  or  parish,  and  if  they 
are  sick  when  in  a  workhouse,  they  must  be  treated  by  the 
medical  officer  thereof. 

The  words  "  whether  the  same  be  supported  by  endowments 
or  voluntary  subscriptions,"  point  to  "institutions"  which  are 
properly  termed  medical  institutions  established  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  patients  therein. 

Tna  proviso  in  Subsection  2  refers  in  "the  first  instance 
to  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  in  a  'county'  or 
other  'lunatic'  asylum,"  and  it  would  be  straDge  that  the 
Legislature,  when  referring  to  a  "county"  lunatic  asjluui, 
which  is  maintained  out  of  the  rates,  omitted  to  mention  a 
workhouse  infirmary,  which  is  also  maintained  out  of  th.6  rates, 
if  it  was  intended  that  both  we  1 e  to  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
The  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  93,  sec  5.  is  repealed,  and  1 
provision  made  in  the  Coroners  Act,  1887,  upon  this  subject, 
and  yet  no  reference  was  cadi  to  a  workhouse  infirmary, 
although  it  is  stated — and  rnus,t  be  considered  as  being  known 
to  the  Legislature — thai  the  "general  practice"  had  bean  for 
years  for  a  coroner  to  pay  the  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse 
for  attending  the  inquests  and  for  making  postmortem 
examinations. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  frod  a  report  of  His  Honour 
Judge  LnshiDgton's  decisic  13   attention  h 

called,  bnt  if  I  am  able  to  find  St  hsewafter  I  will  bhmI   a  nose 
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of  it  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  London  County  Council.  I  may 
farther  add  that  I  found  the  following  In  the  Poor-law  Orders. 
10th  edition,  G.  Glen,  213  :  "Whether  the  medical  officer  is 
.•ntitled  to  claim  the  usual  remuneration  for  his  services  irre- 
spective of  his  office  of  medical  officer,  where  he  Is  required  by 
the  coroner  to  perform  the  jyostmorf'-.n  examination  appears 
doubtful,  bavins;  regard  to  the  provisions  of  6  and  7,  ffm.  IV, 
c.  89,  s.  5,  which  enacts,"  etc. 

(Signed.    Harry  Bodkin  Poland. 

5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple. 

Memorandum  —I  stated  in  mv  opinion  in  this  matter  that 
I  would  endeavour  for  the  inform  ition  of  the  London  County 
Council  to  try  and  get  particulars  of  the  case  to  ^hieh  my 
attention  was  called— Don  Bavond  r.  Morrison.  I  am  nowablo 
to  eive  full  particulars  of  this  case. 

The  ca=e  appears  to  have  been  tried  on  March  31st,  1885. 
Mr.  Frnser,  solicitor,  of  2,  Soho  Square,  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hicks  was  counsel  for  the  oefendant.  The 
plaintiff  appears  to  have  been  required  by  the  coroner  to  make 
a  post  mortem  examination,  and  to  attend  to  give  evidence  at 
the  inquest  on  a  destitute  pauper  sent  to  the  infirmary  on 
Novemoer  5th,  and  who  died  tnere  on  the  6tb.  The  inquest 
was  held  on  November  11th.  The  plaintiff  claimed  a  fee  of  one 
guinea  for  his  attendance,  and  two  guineas  fortheposi-morrVm 
examination,  under  6  and  7  William  IV,  cap.  89,  sec  3aod5,and 
1  Vict ,  cap  98,  sec.  2.  The  point  raised  was  whether  the 
W6rkhouso  infirmary  was  a  public  infirmary.  The  plaintiff 
contended  that  it  was  not,  but  that  it  was  only  provided  for  the 
reception  of  pauper?,  and  that  no  one  was  admitted  except 
.  destitute  perrons  within  the  union.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  the  infirmary  was  not  supported  by  endowments,  or  by 
roluntary  contributions. 

The  circular  of  the  Poor-law  Board  of  April  1st,  1816,  appears 
to  have  been  referred  to  It  •.  as  also  pointed  out  that, 
although  couaty  lunatic  asylums  which  are  supported  out 
of  the  rates,  are  mentioned,  workhouses  are  not  mentioned. 
The  learned  jadea  gave  judgement  for  the  defendant,  with 
leave  to  appeal.  It  can  be  ascertained  from  Mr.  Fraser  whether 
there  was  any  appeal,  but  I  presume  there  was  rot.  Although 
the  circular  of  April  1st,  1846,  was  referred  to,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  part  relating  to  this  matter  was  read  to  the 
learned  judge. 

The  Poor-law  Commissioners  hai  directed  the  circular  to 
ba  printed  and  circulated  "  for  the  use  of  the  members  and 
permanent  rffieers of  Pnirds. 

"If  inquiries  ar?  maip  at  the  Local  Government  Board  it 
can  ba  ascertained  -.-'aether  the  Toard  have  changed  their 
views  with  regard  to  its  payment  of  medical  officers  in  these 
cases." 

(Signed)    Harry  Bodkin  Poland, 
5,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple. 

Counsel's  optDion.  as  thug  quoted,  haviDg  been  con- 
sidered, the  Public  Control  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  decided  to  allow  the  payment  of  fees  to 
medical  officers  of  Poor-law  union  infirmaries  for  giving 
evidence  at  inquests  or  making  post-mortem  examinations, 
when  such  payments  were  made  by  any  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  oi  London.  This  decision  was  reached  on 
November  14th,  1892,  and  there  has  never  been  a  departure 
from  it.  Moreover,  the  decision  of  the  London  County 
Council  has  been  formally  adopted  by  its  neighbour  the 
County  Council  of  Kent,  and  judging  from  the  result  of  the 
inquiries  made  among3t  coroners,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawD.  the  same  custom  must  prevail  largely 
throughout  the  country.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  persons 
■who  are  the  final  paymasters  do  not,  as  a  body,  read  the 
clause  of  the  Coroners  Act  as  negativing  the  claims  of  the 
medical  officers  under  consideration  to  payment.  This  is 
a  somewhat  notab?e  fact,  for  cone  cf  the  bodies  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  bear  the  reputation  cf  being 
liberal  in  their  dealings  with  the  medical  profession. 
from  the  precedent  thus  established,  the  opinion 
noon  which  it  ia  based  is  net  one  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 
The  Queen's  Counsel  who  gave  it,  now  Sir  Harry  Poland, 
was  employed  in  the  interest, not  of  medical  men,  but  of  a 
public  body,  which  was  anxioua,  as  has  been  indicated,  to 
discover  its  legal  responsibilities.  A  further  point  of 
interest  is  the  fact  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Coroners' 
Society  in  the  year  following  the  decision  of  the  London 
Connty  Council  resolved  to  act  generally  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  indicated.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course, 
that  none  of  the  facts  stated,  or  of  the  opinions  quoted,  are 
trily  binding  upon  individual  coroners,  but  never- 
thelees  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  claims 
made  by  medical  offietTS  of  workhouses  and  workhouse 
infirmaries  l<  nexion  with  inquests  are  just 

and  should  be  granted.     Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed 
lommend  that  any  medical  officer  who  is  unable  to 
obtain  such  fees,  when  he  has  acted  throughout  upon  the 
Instruction  of  the  coroner,  should  send  a  statement  to  the 


Medical  Secretary  for  submission  to  the  Medico-Political 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 


OPENING    OF   THE    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Tee  following  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  at  the  various  medical  schools  for  the  commence- 
ment at  each  of  them  of  the  work  of  the  winter  session. 

LONDON. 

St.  Birtholomew's  Hospital. — The  winter  session  will 
begin  on  October  1-t.  the  occasion  being  marked  by  the  usual 
dinner  of  old  students  in  the  Great  Hall.  Before  and  after 
dinner  the  new  out-patient  block  will  be  thrown  open  for 
inspection. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. — The  session  will  be  opened  on 
October  1st  by  a  distribution  of  prizes  and  an  address  to 
students  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kilmory.  The  event 
will  take  place  in  the  out-patients'  hall  at  4  p.m.  In  the 
evening,  past  and  present  students  of  the  school  will  meet  at 
dinner  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant. 

St.  George's  Hospital — The  *  in*«r  sess'on  will  commence 
on  October  1st  at  4  p  m.,  when  Dr.  William  Ew«rt  will  deliver 
an  3ddre>s  entitled,  "R?sMedica,  Res  Fabliea,"  sealing  with 
the  profession  of  medicine,  its  future  work  and  wage.  A  little 
earlier  in  the  aftertoon  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Robert  Barnes.  M.D.,  will  be  unveiled  in  the  Robert  Barnes 
Laboratory.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole.  the  chair  belne  taken 
by  Sir  Herbert  Mackay  Ellis,  Director-General  of  the  Medici 
Department,  Royal  Navy. 

Guy's  Hospital. — Work  will  commence  on  October  1st 
without  ceremony,  but  on  the  following  Friday  there  will  bs 
a  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  at  which  Sir  Samuel  Wilks 
will  occupy  the  chair,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson  of  Edinburgh  read 
a  pBper  entitled  "  Past  and  Present."' 

King's  College— The  wiDter  session  in  the  Medical  Faculty 
will  open  on  October  1st,  the  event  of  the  day  beirg  a  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  and  an  introductory  address  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Allchin.  On  the  following  afternoon  a  special  introductory 
lecture  will  be  delivered  in  the  large  theatre  by  Professor 
Peter  Thompson  on  the  study  of  embryology  durirg  the 
nineteenth  century. 

London  Hospital  — The  winter's  work  wi'I  be  initiated  by  a 
reception  given  by  the  staff  in  the  library  of  the  College  from 
3  to  5  p.m.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinnT  will  be  held  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  the  Chairman  being  Mr.  S.  F.  Eve. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. — The  winter 
session  commences  onOc'ober  1st,  but  the  inaugural  ceremony 
will  roi  take  place  until  October  21st,  when  Sir  Lauder 
Brunton  will  deliver  an  address,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr. 
R.  L.  Antrobus,  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  — The  wiater  session  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  October  2nd.  when  the  prizes  and  awards  for 
the  past  year  will  be  distributed,  and  an  introductory  address 
delivered  by  Professor  Osier.  The  annual  dinner  of  past  and 
present  students  will  take  place  the  same  evening  in  the 
Whitehall  Rooms. 

Middlesex  Hospital — The  winter  session  will  be  inaugur- 
ated on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  by  a  distribution  of  prizes  by 
Mr.  Henry  Morris,  President  of  the  Kryal  College  of  Surgeons, 
this  ceremony  being  commenced  by  an  introductory  address 
from  Mr.  A.  G.  R.  Foulerton.  In  the  evening  past  and  present 
students  of  the  school  will  dine  together  at  the  Trocadeio 
R-'staurant  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Andrew  Clark. 

National  Dental  Hospital. — The  winter  session  com- 
mences on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  without  formal  ceremony  of 
any  kind. 

B ■■■yal  Dental  Hospital.— Work  for  the  winter  session 
commences  on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  a  converse zioyie  scd 
prize  distribution  takirg  plac?  on  Oc'ober  18th. 

R- yal  Free  Hospital  —At  the  London  Medical  School  for 
Women  the  proceedings  of  toe  winter  session  will  be  inaugur- 
ated on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  by  an  address,  at  4  p.m.,  by 
Miss  Gray,  F.R.C  S.I. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital. — The  winter's  work  at  this  school 
will  formally  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  the  occasion 
being  marked  by  a  dinner  of  old  students  in  the  ever  i 
7.30,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.    At  the  latter  the  chair  will  be  taken 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Acland. 

University  Collkge. — Work  for  the  winter  commences  on 
Tuesday,  October  1st,  details  cf  any  opening  ceremony  being 
;-.--  vet  unsettled. 

Westminster  Hospital. — Work  will  commence  at  this 
ecVool  on  l'ues3ay,  October  1st,  without  formality,  but  on  the 
following  Thursday  evening  a  dinner  of  past  and  present 
students  will  be  held  at  the  Trocaiero  Restaurant,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Tubby  taking  the  chair. 

THE  PROVINCES. 
Birmingham.— The    work   of   the   winter   session  will    be 
inangurattd  on  October  1st  by  a  eonvemozione,  given  by  the 
Dean  and  tho  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University. 
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Bristol  —The  winter  sessioD  at  the  University  College  in 
this  city  will  commence  on  October  1st  with  a  distribution  of 
prizes  by  Professor  Franois  Gotch  of  Oxford. 

Cardiff. — Work  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  8th, 
without  formality,  each  professor  at  the  University  College 
introducing  into  his  opening  lecture  some  preliminary 
remarks  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  subject  with  which  he 
deals. 

Durham.— Work  at  the  medical  school  of  this  University 
will  commence  on  October  1st  without  any  formal  ceremony. 

Leeds. — The  commencement  of  the  winter  session  will  not 
be  marked  by  any  formal  address,  bnt  the  buildings  of  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  will  be  thrown  open  for 
inspection,  various  apparatus  displayed,  aDd  tea  provided  fur 
visitors.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  dinner  to  the  medical 
profession  in  Leeds  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Liverpool.— Work  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
will  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  8th. 

Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.— The  winter 
sees'on  commences  on  Tuesday,  October  1st,  without  any 
initial  ceremonial. 

Manchester. — The  winter  session  in  tho  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  Victoria  University,  commencing  on  October  1st,  will  bo 
inaueurated  by  an  address  from  Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes,  F  R  S., 
entitled,  "  Medicine  and  its  Specialities  and  the  State:  a 
Retrospect  and  a  Prospect." 

Sheffield  — Work  for  the  winter  session  begins  in  the 
Medical  Faculty  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd,  without  any 
opening  ceremony. 

SCOTLAND 

Aberdeen. — Work  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University 
commences  on  Wednesday,  October  16lh. 

St.  Andrews — Work  in  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  commence  for  the  winter  session  on  Friday, 
October  11th,  the  ptudents  being  addressed  by  Principal  Sir 
James  Donaldson,  LL.  D. 

Dundee. — Tho  winter  session  at  University  College  will 
commence  on  Monday.  October  14th,  the  students  being 
addressed  by  Professor  William  Peddie,  D.Sc. 

Edinburgh  —(1)  Work  in  the  Medic*!  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  formally  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  15th, 
the  anatomy  department  being  open  from  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

(2)  The  winter  course  of  lectures  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  Royal  Colleges  commences  on  Tuesday, 
October  15th,  the  anatomy  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories 
be'ngopeu  from  October  1st. 

Glasgow.— (1)  Work  for  the  winter  begins  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  on  Thursday,  October  17th,  both 
Cor  men  and  women  students. 

(2)  Anderson's  College. — The  winter  session  commences  at 
this  school  on  Thursday,  October  17th. 

(3)  St.  Mungo's  College.  —  Work  at  thi3  medical  school 
begins  on  Thursday,  October  17th,  and,  as  has  been  the  practice 
of  late  years,  without  any  formal  csremony. 

IRELAND. 

Beifast. — The  winter  session  at  Queen's  College] opens  on 
Tuesday,  October  15th. 

Cork  — The  winter's  work  at  Queen's  College  ccmmecces  on 
Monday,  October  21st. 

Dublin,  the  School  of  Physic. — Work  in  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Trinity  College  and  in  this  sebcol  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  October  ist,  without  any  ceremonial. 

Dublin,  Schools  of  Surgery. — Work  a1;  anatomv  begins 
on  October  1st,  but  the  majority  of  winter  lectures  begin  on 
Tuesday,  October  15th,  on  which  date  the  prizes  awarded 
during  the  previous  year  will  be  distributed  by  Sir  H  B. 
Swanzv,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland. 

Galway. — Work  for  the  winter  session  at,  Queen's  College 
commences  in  the  third  week  of  October;  scholarship 
examinations  commencing  on  October  21st. 


IB&~  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

jUsadalimt  Jiniiees. 

THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE   BRITISH   MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing:  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drary  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


BRANCH    AND    DIVISION    MEETINGS    TO    BE 
HELD. 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  In  Blandi'ord  on  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or 
show  cases  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
James  Davison,  Streateplace,  Bath  Road,  Bournemouth,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  11th.  This  Journal  notice  is  the  only 
intimation  of  the  meeting. 


East  Anglian  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  Cromer  on  Thursday,  September  26th. 
Members  wishing  to  read  papers  or  show  cases  or  specimens 
Bhould  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S., 
Norwich. — B.  H.  Nicholson,  Honorary  Secretary,  East  Lodge, 
Colchester.  

Edinburgh  Branch  :  South-Eastern  Counties  Division. 
— The  autumn  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
Melrose,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  at 
3  o'clock,  Dr.  Bannerman,  Chairman,  presiding.  Agenda : 
(1)  Reading  of  minutes.  (2)  Report  by  Dr.  Blair  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter.  (3)  Matters  re- 
ferred for  consideration  of  Divisions :  (a)  Ftnaoee  Inquiry 
Report;  (6)  Referendum  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Charter. 
(4)  Clinical  papers  by  members.  (5)  Other  matters,  such  as 
tho  Annual  Dinner.  Note  — The  Honorary  Secretary  begs  to 
remind  members  that,  as  Local  Secretary  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  of  members  — 
W.  Hall  Calvert,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch:  Altrincham  Divi- 
sion.— A  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  Kuutsford 
on  Thursday,  September  26th,  at  4.30  p.m.  Further  details 
will  be  published  next  week.— T.  W.  H.  Garstang,  Honorary 
Secretary.  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch:  Leigh  Division.— A 
meeting  of  tho  members  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the 
Co-operativo  Rooms,  Ellesmere  Street,  on  September  19th,  at 
8.30  p.m.  

South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch:  South- 
west Wales  Division. — The  a'Uumn  meeting  wM  be  held 
at  the  Water'oo  Hotel,  Aberystwith,  on  Friday,  September 
27th.  Will  those  having  papers  to  read  or  cases  to  show 
kindly  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  J.  Eegar  P. 
Davies,  Llanelly  ? 


fital  Utaitstta. 


HEALTH  OP  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
Tn  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  7,980 
births  and  3,785  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  Inst,  September  7th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  11.5  and  11.8  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  further  rose  last  week  to  12.3  per  1.000.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  raugf  d  from  3.1  in  Wallasey.  5.4  in  Waltliamstow,  5  7  in 
East  Ham.  7  0  in  Hornsey,  and  7.2  in  Tottenham  aod  in  Wolver- 
hampton, to  16.3  in  Hauley.  16.7  in  Suuderlaud,  17.0  in  Nottingham  and 
in  Liverpool,  17.2  in  Tynemouth,  17.6  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  19.7 
in  Stockton-on-Tees.  In  Loudon  the  rate  of  mortality  was  11  8  per 
1000,  while  it  averaged  12.5  in  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns 
The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1  5 
per  1.000  in  the  seventy  six  towns;  in  London  also  this  death-ra'c  r. 
equal  to  1  5  per  1.000.  while  among  the  seveut.v-tive  other  large  towns 
the  death-rate  from  the  principal  infect  ions  diseases.ranged  up  wards  to 
3  0  in  Great  Yarmouth.  3  1  In  Norwich,  3.«  in  Cardiff.  3  8  in  AMon 
Manor  and  in  Sheffield.  3  9  in  Bootle,  and  4.9  in  Walsall.  Hsasles 
caused  a  death-rate  of  1.2  in  Blackburn.  1.4  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Z:t  in 
Walsall,  and  3  3  in  Cardiff:  whooping-cough  of  1  3  in  Aston  Manor 
and  1.4  in  West  Hartlepool;  and  diarrhoea  of  2  2  in  Walsall.  2  5  in 
Rotherham,  2.9  in  Sheffield,  and  3  1  in  (rootle.  The  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever,  from  diphtheria,  and  from  enteric  fever  showed  no 
marked  excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small- 
pox was  registered  during  the  week.  The  numher  of  scarlet,  fever 
patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  asylums  Hospitals  and 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3.E69,  .',687,  and  3,728  at 
the  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  3.816  at  the 
end  of  last  week  :  587  new  eases  were  admitted  during  the  week, 
against  430,  440,  and  557  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTI-H  TOWNS. 
DrjRiN'f;  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  September  7lli.  881  births  and 
471  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  12  6. 12  8, 
and  13  7  per  1.C00  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  was  13  6  per  1.C00  last 
week  and  was  1.3  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the  fame 
period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  The.iates  in  tic 
eight  Scottish  towns  ranged  from  10  5  in  Perth  and  10,6  in  Lcith  to 
142  in  Durdee  and  14.8  in  Glasgow.  The  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal infectious  diseases  was  equal  to  1.7  per  1.000,  the  highest  rates 
liein"  recorded  in  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The  240  deaths  registered 
in  Glasgow  included  10  which  were  referred  to  whooping-cough,  I  to 
'fever"  15  to  diarrhoea,  and  8  to  cerehro-spinal  meningitis.  Five 
fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  and  1  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were 
recorded  in  Edinburgh  Two  deaths  from  diarrhoea  occurred  in 
Dundee;  and  5  from  whooping-cough  and  5  ironi  diarrhoea  in 
Aberdeen. 
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VACANCIES    AND     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Sept.  14,  1907. 


HEALTH  OP  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  August  31st,  499  births  and  284 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
591  births  and  282  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  16.2,  17.4,  and  15.9  per  1.000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  13.8  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  2  0  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  18.6  in  Dublin  and  19.2  in  Cork,  to  8.2  in 
Limerick  and  12  7  in  Belfast.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same 
six  Irish  towns  averaged  1.0  per  1,000,  or  0.1  per  1,000  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure—  2.5— being  recorded 
in  Londonderry,  while  Limerick  and  Waterford  registered  no  deaths 
under  this  heading  at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast,  included  5  ascribed 
to  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  2  to  cerebro-spiual  meningitis. 

DuriDg  the  week  endiDg  Saturday,  September  7th,  546  births  and 
268  deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as 
against  499  births  and  284  deaths  iu  the  preceding  period  The 
annual  death-rate  iu  these  ton  as,  which  had  been  17.4,  15  9.  and 
13  8  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  12  6  per  1,000  in 
the  week  under  notice,  this  figure  being  0.3  per  1.000  higher  than 
the  mean  annual  rate  for  the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the 
corresponding  period.  The  figures  ranged  from  3.9  in  Waterford  and 
7  4  in  Londonderry  to  16.4  in  Cork  and  20.7  in  Dublin.  The  zymotic- 
death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish  towns  averaged  1.5  per  1.000,   or 

0  6  per  1  000  higher  than  during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest 
figure— 2  1— being  recorded  in  Cork,  while  Londonderry  registered 
no  deaths  under  this  heading  at  all.      From  cerebro-spinal  fever 

1  death  occurred  in  Dublin  and  3  in  Belfast. 

Jlabai  atib  JHxlttaru  ^ppmtttttmtfs, 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Octavius  W.  Andrews,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  addi- 
tional, for  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  at 
Berlin,  September  20th  ;  Stanley  S.  H.  Shannon,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Arrogant,  on  recommissioning,  September  10th:  James  E.  Johnston, 
MB.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Pembroke,  for  the  Royal  Naval  Barracks, 
Seutember  10th  ;  Frank  E.  Bolton,  Surgeon,  to  the  Kinsha,  Sep- 
tember4th  :  Robert  Kennedy.  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Glory,  September 
4th  :  Edmund  Cox  M.B..  to  Chatham  Hospital.  September  4th  :  John 
A.  Keogh,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  for  three  months' 
course  at  West  London  Hospital,  September  9th  ;  Edwahd  Sutton, 
Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Kent,  on  recommissioning,  undated :  Aetbdii 
H.  S.  Richardson,  Surgeon,  to  the  AmtiKUriU,  September  TCtr,  and  to 
the  Kent,  on  recommissioning,  undated;  Reginald  Thompson, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Cambridge,  September  7th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant  G.  Carlisle  resigns  his  commission,  September  4th, 
His  appointment  as  Lieutenant  was  dated  January  28th  last. 

Major  A.  L.  Borradaile,  M.B.,  retires  on  retired  pay,  September 
7th.  He  entered  the  service  as  Surgeon-Captain,  July  27th,  1887,  and 
became  Major,  July  27th,  1899.  He  eerved  with  the  Nile  Expedition 
in  1898,  receiving  the  British  and  Egyptian  medals. 

The  date  of  the  retirement  with  a  gratuity  of  Captain  W.  P.  G. 
Graham.  M.B  ,  is  November  24th,  1897,  and  not  as  stated  in  the 
Gazette  of  September  13th,  1898. 


IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY. 
Surgeon-Captain  J.  F.  Gordon  Dill,  M.D..  tiie  King's  Own  Royal 
Regiment,  Norfolk,  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  July  14th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant   J.  A.  Taylor,  M.B.,   Scottish   Horse,   to   be 
Surgeon-Qaptain,  August  1st. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
Surgeon-Major  (Honorary  Captain  in  the  Army)  R.  Pollok,  M.B..  is 
borne  as  supernumerary  whilst  holding  the  appointment  of  Bvig&de- 
Snrgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Highland  Light 
Infantry  Volunteer  Infantry  Brigade.  JulylSth. 

Supernumerary  Surgeon-Major  E.  Lee.  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  Biigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  Senior  Medical  Office  '     .leer  Infantry  Brigade, 

to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colouel,  remaining  seconded,   July  18th. 
1903. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  H.  TV.  Spaight.  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
D"ke  of  Cambridge's  Own  (Middlesex  RegimeuO,  resigns  his  com- 
mission, August  1st. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Grorge  L  L.  Lawson  to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  Loudon  companies, 
London  District,  June  1st. 

Lieutenant  H.  Wape,  M.B..  Edinburgh  Company,  Scottish  Com- 
mand, to  be  Captain,  August  6th. 

latatidea   mh  ^mutants. 

This  list  oj  vacancies  is  compiled  from  ovr  advertisement  eolumm,  uhere 
ItM  particular t  vnll  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

I'.IKKTCNHEAD   BORO.  L. -Junior   Resident  Honse- 

Surgeoii  (male).    Salary,  £80  per  aDDuin. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR  9ICK 
SSIL"KK*|  1»,K!  '•'  ■'  ■'  Officer.  (2)  Resident  Surgical 
Officer.    Salary,  £t>0  per  annum,  rising  to  £80. 

GENERAL     llnSPITAL.-(l)   Assistant     House- 
surgeon  :  salary  at  Ihe  rate  of  £!' , 
room  o  '  1  pei  annum. 


BIRMINGHAM  :  QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon,    Salary  at 

the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
BOMBAY  MUNICIPALITY.— Two  Assistants  to  the  Health  Officer. 
BRENTFORD  UNION.— Second  Assistant  Medical  Superintendent  oJ 

the    Infirmary,    and    Second   Assistant   Medical  Officer  of   the 

Workhouse  and  Schools.    Salary,  £125  per  annum. 
BRIGHTON:      ROYAL     ALEXANDRA      HOSPITAL      FOR      SICK 

CHILDREN.— House-Surgeon.     Salary   at   the   rate    of    £80  per 

annum. 
BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.-Resident  Casualty  Officer.    Salary 

at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
CENTRAL  LONDON  OPH  1    :'.    -^IC  HOSPITAL  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

W.C. — House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
C  '1 ORLTON  UNION.— Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £10O 

per  annum. 
CITY  OF  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Victoria  Park,  N.E.— (1)  Pathologist. 

Salary,    £105    per  annum.      (2)  Two    Hoiise-Physieians    (Males). 

Salary,  £50  per  annum.    (3)  Clinical  Assistant.    (4)  LocuniTenens 

to  House-Fhysiciab". 
EDINBURGH    HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  FOR  WOMEN  AND 

CHILDREN—  (I)  Honorary  Surgeon  Gynaecologist:  (2)  Honorary 

Junior  Surgeon  Gynaecologist.    Medical  women  only. 
EVELINA    HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,  Southwark.— Eight 

Clinical  Assistants  in  the  Out-patient  Department. 
GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY.— {I)  Three  Examiners  for  degrees  in  Arts. 

Science,    and   Medicine.      (2)   Five   Examiners   lor   degrees   iD 

Medicine. 
OiRAVESEND      EOSFITAL.— House-Surgeon.       Salary,     £100     per 

annum. 
GREAT  NORTHERN    HOSPITAL,  Holloway.-(l)  Anaesthetist ;   (2) 

Senior  House-Surgeon:    (3)    Senior   House  Physician ;    (4)   Two 

Junior  House-Surgeons :    (5)    Junior  House- Physician.      Salary 

(1),  10  guineas  per  annum  ;  (2)  (3),  £60  per  annum  ;  (4)  (5),  £30  per 

aunum. 
JER3EY     DISPENSARY     AND     INFIRMARY.— Resident    Medical 

Officer. 
LIVERPOOL     INFIRMARY    FOR    CHILDREN.— Assistant   House- 

Surgeon.    Salary,  £30  for  six  months. 
LONDON    TEMPERANCE    HOSPITAL.— Resident  Medical   Officer. 

Salary.  £120  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER:      CBORLTON-UPON-MEDLOCK     DISPENSARY.— 

Honorary  Medical  Officer. 
MANCHESTER  :      NORTHERN    HOSPITAL    FOR    WOMEN    AND 

CHILDREN.— House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
MOUNT  VERNON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION.  Hampstead.— 

Jnnior  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Honorarium  £50  per  annum. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE:     CITY    HOSPITAL    FOR     INFECTIOUS 
■     ASES.— Resident     Medical    Assistant.      Salary,    £104    per 

annum. 
NEWCASTLE  ON-TYNE  :    UNIVERSITY    OF    DURHAM    COLLEGE 

OF  MEDICINE.— Demonstrator  of  Physiology.     Salary,  £200  per 

annum. 
NORWICH     CITY     ASYLUM— Resident    Medical    Superintendent. 

Salary,  £400  per  annum,  rising  to  £600. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL, 

—House- Physician.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
ROYAL   DENTAL    HOSPITAL,    Leicester   Square,    W.C— Morning' 

House  Anaesthetist.    Honorarium,  £50  per  annum. 
ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR   DISEASES  OF   THE  CHEST,  City  Road, 

E.C.— House-Piiysician.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
ROYAL  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL,  Moorfields.— (1)  Senior 

House  Surgeon  :     salary    at    the    rato     of    £100    per     annum. 

(2)  Clinical  Assistants. 
ROYAL    NATIONAL   ORTHOPAEDIC   HOSPITAL.  Great  Portland) 

Street.  W.— (1)  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon.    (2)  Honorary  Assistant 

Anaesthetist. 
SALFORD  UNION.— Male  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Infirniarv. 

Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
SAMARITAN   FREE   HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Marylebone  Road, 

N.W.— Clinical  Assistants. 
SHEFFIELD     ROYAL     H03PITAL.— Assistant     House-Physioian. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD     UNION     HOSPITAL —Resident   Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary.  £80  per  annum,  and  £20  per  annum  for  services 

in  connexion  with  workhouse. 
STAFFORD  :    GENERAL  INFIRMAE.Y.— Assistant   House-Surgeon.. 

Salary,  £S2  per  annum. 
STOCKPORT     INFIRMARY.  —  Junior    Assistant    House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £40  per  annum. 
THROAT  HOSPITAL.  Golden  Square,  W. -Senior  Clinical  Assistants, 
TUNBRIDGE    WELLS    CtENERAL     HOSPITAL.  —  House  Surgeon. 

Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW.— Junior  Assistant  iu  the  Physiological 

Department. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY     SURGJMWS .— The    Chief    Inspeotor   of 

Factor^  dc  Newcastleton,  co.  Roxburgh. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

...ind3.I.,   District   Medical  Officer  of   t'te 
Wakefield  Union. 
Eeeby.   Joseph  Foreman,  M.B  ,  Ch. B.St.  And.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C  S.Ed., 
istant  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  County  Borough  of  Wigan. 

Ch.B.Vict.,     Medical   Officer  of    Health,. 
Lime] 

,  Miss  C  L..J!..::..  BS.Vici.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the 
West  Ham 

L  R.C.P.Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer  of 
the  We 
Esmond:-:.  }.,  L.B.C.S.I.,  L.A.H.Dub.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 

Peui-tono  1 
FOXEr,  C,  L.K.C.P.nBd        ,   Msti    1    Medical     Officer  of   the   Ross 
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Eartihan.  T.  J   P.,  F.E.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 

the  Skin,  Stamford  Street,  Blackiriars. 
Harvey,  F  .    M.R.C.S.,   District  Medical  OUirer  oi    the  St.  Colunib 

Major  Union. 
Irvine.  Robert,  L  R.C  P.  and  S  Edin.,  L.F.P.S.Glasg.,  District  Medical 

Officer  of  tnc  Mansfield  Union. 
MacKirpy,  Wm.,  L  R.C. P.  and  S.Edin.,  Medical  Referee  under  the 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  Circuit  No.  35. 
Palmer.  F.  W.   Morton,  ME.,  B.C.Cantab.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to 

the  Teignmoutu  Hospital. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,  AND   DEATHS, 

The  charge  Jor  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
$8.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
Dickson.— At  Hillcrest.  Lochgolly,  Fife,  on  the  9th  inst,  the  wife  of 

D.  Elliot  Dickson,  M.B  ,  F.R.C.S.E.,  of  a  daughter. 
I_ETT  _on   September  4th,  at  48.  Queen  Anne  Street,  W„  the  wife  of 

Hugh  Lett,  M.B.,  F.K  C.S..  of  a  daughter. 
Mackie.— On  September  3rd.  atRavenhurst,  Washwood  Heath  Road, 
Birmingham,  the  wife  of  Alex.  H.  Mackie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bukuak— Caldicott.— On  4th  inst.,  at  St.  James's,  Hill,  Sutton 
Coldfield.  bv  Rev.  Robert  Pemberton.  M.A.,  Vicar,  Hugh  YVestley 
Burman.  M.R.C.S.,  L.R  C.P..  of  Colwall,  Herefordshire,  to  Phyllis, 
second  daughter  of  O.  H.  Caldicott,  Four  Oaks,  Warwickshire. 

Christie— Nesbit.— At  the  Caledonian  Hotel.  Edinburgh,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Paterson,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Wishart,  Forgue  (uncle  of  the  bridegroom),  John  Farquhar 
Christie,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.M.Aberd..  to  Margaret  Alice  Louisa, 
daughter  of  John  Nesbit.  32.  Wellington  Street.  Portobello.  At 
home,  7,  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen,  October  9th,  10th,  11th.  No 
cards. 

Crichtox— Mackridge.— At  the  Priory  Church,  Bridlington,  on 
September  10th,  bv  the  Rev.  Allan  Pride,  D.D.,  Rector,  Harry 
Crichton,  M.D.,  B.S.,  of  South  Shields,  to  Hannah  Lamb,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  J.  Mackridge,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Inland 
Revenue,  Nottingham,  and  Mrs.  Mackridge,  Bridlington.  At 
home,  Ogle  Terrace,  South  Shields,  October  29th,  30th,  and  31st. 

Daniel— Bapty— On  September  5th,  at  Epsom  Parish  Church, 
Alfred  Wilson  Daniel.  M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Daniel,  of 
The  Silver  Birches,  Epsom,  to  Lena  Gertrude  Lucie  Lee  Bapty, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lee  Bapty,  of  Birmingham. 

DorsE-  CACKETr.— On  Wednesday,  September  4th,  at  Christ  Church, 
Beckenham,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rooker.  M.A.,  Vicar,  John  Freeman 
Douse.  M  K.C.S.,  L.R  C.P.,  of  Lydhurst  Avenue  and  Hill-S'de, 
Streatham  Hill,  younger  son  of  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse,  Esq.,  B  A. 
(formerly  for  manv  years  on  the  managing  staff' of  the  University 
of  London),  to  Ethel  Mary,  younger  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Cackett,  Esq  ,  and  Mrs.  Cackett,  of  "The  Briars,''  Beckenham. 

Gardner— Warren.— On  September  10th.  at  the  Parish  Church, 
Caterham.  by  the  Rev  F.  T.  Gardner,  M.A.  (brother  of  the  bride- 
groom). Rector  of  Goldhanger,  Essex,  William  Gardner,  of 
Nunnerr.  near  Frome.  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Gardner,  of  Wood- 
cote  Manor,  'Chaddesley  Corbett,  and  Mary  Letitia,  daughter  o. 
the  late  James  Warren,  of  Capel  House,  Waltliam  Cross,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  late  John  Shepard,  of  Sylva  House, 
Caterham. 

DEATHS. 

Hamilton.— On  August  4th,  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Caroline  Rin  . 
beloved  wife  of  Henrv  Talbot  Hamilton,  M.B..  B.S.,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Workman,  M.R.C.S.,  formerly  of 
Reading. 

Hirst.— August  31st,  at  Westfield  Terrace,  Chapel  Allerton,  Leeds, 
aged  29,  W'alter  C.  Hirst,  M.B.Lond. 

Johnston.— On  the  6th  inst..  st  Gale  House.  Ambleside,  after  a  short 
illness,  Augustus  Johnston,  M.B.,  aged  79. 

Logan.— At  Ravcnswood,  South  Drive,  Harrogate,  on  the  4th  inst., 
Thomas  Logan.  M.D.,  late  of  Wibsey,  Bradford.  Friends  will 
please  accept  this  intimation. 

Westcott.— On  September  6th.  at  WT.itmead,  rmar  Farnham, 
Edmund  William  Martin  Westeott,  MR  C  S.  and  L.R.C.P.,  late 
Surgeon  to  the  River  Nile  St  earn  ship  .J 


DIARY  FOR   THE   TV^EE. 


POBT-eRADFATE     iCOCTt»E8     ASB     LECXrBES. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  axd  Polyclinic,  22,  Cbenies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  lor  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
Liondav,  Skin  :  Tuesday,  Medical :  Wednesday, 
Sui-tucal ;  Thursday,  Surgical ;  Friday,  Ear. 

Post-Geadcate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Hoad,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week : — Daily,  2  p.m..  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics.  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations ;  X  Rays. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tne3day  and  Friday,  2  p.m.  :  Diseases  of  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear  :  also  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
10  a.m.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.  Wednesday.  10  a.m. :  Diseases  of  Children. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2.30  p.m.  :  Diseases  cf  Eye 
and  Diseases  of  Women. 


BOGEE,  Ero„  RECEIVED. 


— •  and  Portsmouth  at  a  glance.  Designed  and  edited  by  W.  p. 
Watkins.  Bouthsea  and  Portsmouth  :  Entertainment  Committee. 
Juiy.  :S07.    Free, 


London  :  J.  Murray.    1907  : 
The  Life  of  Robert,  first  Lord  Clive.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glcig,  M.A. 

2s.  6d. 
The  Wild  Sports  and  Natural  History  of  the  Highlands.    By  C. 

St.  John.    2s.  6d. 
Microscopy.  The  Construction,  Theorv,  and  Use  of  the  Microscope. 
By  K.  J.  Spitta,  L.R.C.P.Lond..  M.R.C.S.Eng  .  etc.    12s.  6d. 
London  :  (Taylor  and  Francis)  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
1907: 
Catalogue  of  Specimens  illustrating  the  O-tcology  and  Dentition 
of  Vertebrated  Animals,  recent  and  extinct,  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College    of    Surgeons  oi  England.     By 
W.    H.  Flower.    Part  I.    Man.    Homo  Sapiens.    Linn.    Second 
edition. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum.    Vol.  iii. 
Second  edition. 
Reminiscences.    By  G.  Saunders,  C.B.,  M.D.    London  :  J.  Nisbet  and 
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CALENDAR. 


[Sept.  14,  1907. 


OALENDAE    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


SEPTEMBER. 

16  MONDAY     ... 

17  TUESDAY    ... 

18  WEDNESDAY 

{Leioh  Division.  Lancashire  ar.d 
Cheshire  Branch,  Co-operative  Booms, 
Elleamere  Street,  S.3o  p.m. 

20  FRIDAY       ... 

21  SATURDAY... 

22  ftnntaB  ... 

23  MONDAY     ... 

24  TDESDAY    ... 

25  WEDNESDAY 
'Altp-INCham  Dl'isiopr.  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire  Branch,  Knutsford,  4  30p.m. 
East      Anglian     Ukanch,     Autumn 

26  THURSDAY...  •<      Meeting,  Cromer. 
South-Eastern    Counties    Division, 

Edinburgh     Branch,     King's      Arms 
Hotel,  Melrose,  3  p.m. 
'SontH-WiST   Walks    Division.  South 
Wales    and     Monmouthshire    Branch, 
Waterloo  Hotel,  Aberyslwith. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held, 


27  FRIDAY 


.:.{< 


28  SATURDAY ... 

29  ftunBac 

30  MONDAY      ... 

1  TUESDAY    ... 

2  WEDNESDAY 

3  THURSDAY... 

4  FRIDAY 

5  SATURDAY... 

6  Jfc.mSap 

7  MONDAY     ... 

8  TUESDAY    ... 

9  WEDNESDAY 
10  THURSDAY... 


OCTOBER. 


OCTOBER   (Continued). 

11  FRIDAY 

12  8ATURDAY... 

13  JhuiiJai) 

14  MONDAY     ... 

15  TUESDAY    ... 

16  WEDNESDAY 

17  THURSDAY... 

18  FRIDAY 

19  SATURDAY... 

20  *unBaj) 

21  MONDAY     ... 

22  TUESDAY    ... 

„  wrnvuon  1  v/ Dorset   and   West   Harts   Branch 

23  WED!NESDA\  I     Blandford. 

24  THURSDAY... 

25  FRIDAY* 

26  SATURDAY... 

27  a-untfan 

28  MONDAY     ... 

29  TUESDAY    ... 

30  WEDNESDAY 

31  THURSDAY... 


Central  Council 


1  FRIDAY        ... 

2  SATURDAY... 

3  fcunUac 

4  MONDAY     ... 

5  TUESDAY    ... 

6  WEDNESDAY 

7  THURSDAY... 

8  FRIDAY 

9  SATURDAY... 
10  Jran&ajj 


NOVEMBER. 


MEMBERSHIP     OF     THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 

of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical   Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 

Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W  C 
The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 

Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  andany  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  ot  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceasos  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
iting  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
Bylaws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  anil 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  lor  the  current  year. 

By-law  2.— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notico  of  the  proposed  election  shall  bo  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Socretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


said  notice 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  non-members  Is  £1 

and  £1  15  ■<   Od.  for  abroad. 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  bythe  Branch  Council  atany  rueetine 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  a" 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personalis 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  Is  not  Includeo 
in  the  area  ot  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  persona 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  il 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet 
ing  thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
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SPECIAL     NOTICE     TO    MEMBERS. 
Every  member  is  requested  to  preserve    this    "Supplement,"   which 
contains   reports   having   reference   to   the   Referendum   on    the    Draft 
Charter,  until  the  subjsct  has  been  considered  by  the  Division  to  which 
he  belongs.  BY  ORDER. 

REFERENDUM  ON  RESOLUTIONS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE   MEETING. 


REPORT    BY    REPRESENTATIVE    .MEETING. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  on  July  30th,  1907,  decided  that  a  statement  should  be 
issued  to  the  Divisions  on  behalf  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  them  certain 
points  in  connexion  with  the  present  Referendum.  A  Committee  was  appointed  (sec  Minutes,  301-2-3, 
Appendix  A,  p.  187)  fcs  prepare  the  Statement,  and  lias  prepared  this  Report  accordingly. 

Present  Referendum   Unconstitutional. 

1.  The  Representative  Meeting  considers  that  the  present  Referendum  has  not  been  taken  upon 
constitutional  grounds. 

2.  The  Articles  of  Association  (Articles  XXII  and  XXX  V)  prdvide  that  the  Council  may  refer 
a  Resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to  the  Divisions  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Resolution  in 
question  does  not  properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association.     (Article  XXII  (2~),  see  *  bclvu:) 

3.  The  Council  has  no  power  to  take  a  Referendum  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  Council,  or  the 
majority  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  disapproves  of  the  Resolution  in  question,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Association. 

4.  In  the  present  case  there  is  not  only  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  on  which  a  Referendum  is  being  taken,  properly  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  Association  as  repeatedly  expressed  during  the  past  three  years  through  the  constitutional 
machinery  of  the  Divisions  and  the  Representative  Meeting. 


*  Article  XXII  (2). 
(2)  As  regards  each  resolution  to  be  considered  at  such  meeting  of  the  Council  it  shall   rest  with  the  Council  at   such 
meeting  to  approve  of  such  resolution  or,  on  the  ground  that   it  does   dot  properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  to 
determine  ov  a    Referendum. 
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5.  In  the  Report  which  lias  been  issrfed  by  the  Council,  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  Resolutions 
in  question  do  not  properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  The  Report  merely  purports  to 
explain  why  the  Resolutions  are  not  regarded  with  favour  by  the  majority  of  the  Council.  Certain 
fundamental  constitutional  questions  are  also  raised  concerning  the  position  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
and  the  Council,  whfeKappear  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  Referendum. 

SUBJECTS    OF    THE    REFERENDUM. 

6  The  Resolutions  upon  which  the  Referendum  has  been  taken  are  stated  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  and 
the  subjects  of  them  are  Ordinance  17  (b)  under  the  draft  Charter,  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Council  in 
taking  a  Referendum ;  certain  By-laws  under  the  draft  Charter  affecting  the  composition  and  mode  of 
election  of  the  Central  Council :  and  the  By-law  affecting  the  Committee  or  Committees  which  have 
under  the  Council  to  supervise  the  Finances  and  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Previous   <  Ionsederatkjn. 

7.  Each  of  these  subjects,  as  shown  in  Appendix  Bon  page  188,  has  been  repeatedly  before  the  Divisions 
since  the  spring. of  1905,  when  the  obtaining  of  a  Royal  Charter  was  rirst  proposed  by  the  Council :  the 
history  of  the  discussion  of  each  is  stated  in  that  Appendix  and  shows  clearly  that  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Special  Representative  Meeting  of  May,  1907,  on  which   a   Referendum  has   been  taken,  were  in  fact  in 

accordance  with  the  instructions  which  the  representatives  had  repeatedly  received  from  their  constituents. 

Referendum  as  Affecting  Status  of  Representative  Meeting. 

8.  To  take  a  Referendum  in  such  a  case  is  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Representatives  in 
Representative  Meeting  for  expressing  in  any  circumstances  the  wishes  of  their  constituents;  in  effect,  the 
Divisions  are  being  asked  to  pass  votes  of  want  of  confidence  in  their  Representatives.  Further,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Council  it  has  not  been  thought  sufficient  simply  to  put  the  Resolutions  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  before  the  Divisions  for  affirmation  or  otherwise:  the  Divisions  are  appealed  to  to 
repudiate  the  acts  of  their  Representatives. 

Reasons  Assigned  for  Taking  Referendum. 

9.  While  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  show  any  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  of  May.  1907,  do  not  properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Association,  certain  general  reasons  are  assigned  for  taking  a  Referendum,  namely,  that  the  matters  in 
question  involve  "radical  changes"  which  are  regarded  by  some  as  "likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Association,"  and  which  "  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  all  the  Members." 

1  pi  ncil  Approves  Charter  Generally. 

10.  At  the  same  time  i:  is  stated  that  the  Council  is,  still  in  favour  of  obtaining  a  Royal  Charter 
provided  the  changes  introduced  are  approved  by  the  Members.  It  is  also  stated  that  "  the  majority  of 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting,"  relating  to  the  Charter,  "  are  approved  by  the  Council." 

11.  This  is  satisfactory  as  reducing  the  matters  remaining  to  be  discussed  before  the  general  question 
of  applying  for  a  Charter  is  definitely  settled. 

12.  It  is  submitted,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  Representative  Meeting  that  the  reasons  assigned  in 
the  Council  Report  for  taking  a  Referendum  at  all,  and  so  delaying  the  application  for  a  Charter  for  many 
months,  are  inadequate.  All  the  matters  in  question  have  already  received  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Association ;  the  question  whether  any  changes  proposed  would  be  harmful  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Association  is  a  matter  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  Association  has  already  been  ascertained  :  and  the 
changes  proposed  are  not  "  radical,"  as  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  <  louncil. 

Ordinance    17  (6). — Referendum. 

1 3.  As  regards  the  first  matter  referred,  Ordinance  17  (b),  the  actual  position  is  that  the  Council  proposes 
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a  "radical  change"  which  would  be  dilatory  and  expensive  in  working,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
general  constitutional  relation  of  the  Representative  Body  and  Council  contemplated  in  Clauses  of  the 
Charter  which  the  Council  has  accepted. 

Present  System  i>f  Referendum. 

14.  The  present  system  is  that  a  Referendum  can  only  be  taken  on  the  ground  that  a  Resolution  does 
not  properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  and  if  a  Referendum  is  taken  trie  matter  must  be 
referred  to  the  Divisions  as  soon  as  possible. 

New  System  proposed  by  Council. 

15.  It  is  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  that  in  future  the  Council  should  have  power  to 
take  a  Refeiendum  on  any  Resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  even  though  there  may  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  properly  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  such  a  Resolution  should  be  referred  by  the  Council  back  to  the  Representative  Meeting 
before  being  referred  to  the  Divisions. 


Unconstitutional  in  Principle. 
16.  The  Representative  Meeting  submits  to  the  Divisions  that  if  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  Resolution  represents  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  given 
power  to  delay  the  operation  of  the  Resolution  and  thus  interpose  obstacles  to  carrying  into  effect 
the  declared  will  of  the  Association.  If  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Resolution  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  Association,  then  it  ought  not  to  go  back  to  the  Representative  Meeting,  but 
should  be  put  before  the  Divisions  at  the  earliest  opportunity  in  order  that  the  true  will  of  the 
Association  may  be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Dilatory  and  Expensive. 
17.  The  proposal  of  the  Council  would  involve  either  spending  £150  to  £200  in  convening  a  Special 
Representative  Meeting  or  delaying  the  operation  of  the  Resolution  in  question  for  at  least  12  months 
pending  the  next  Annual  Representative  Meeting.      Even  then  there  would  be  scope  for  further  delay  by  a 
Referendum  to  the  Divisions.     The  business  of  the  Association  cannot  afford  such  delays. 


Never  previously  Suggested. 

18.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  proposal  now  put 
forward  by  the  Council  until  the  issue  of  the  present  Report  of  the  Council. 

19.  A  Referendum  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  request  for  a  direct  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  on  certain 
specific  questions.  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  ultra  vires  to  make  it  an  opportunity  for  the  submission  of 
alternative  proposals,  there  being  no  provision  for  such  a  course  of  action  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Association.     Confusing  the  issues  in  this  way  destroys  the  effect  of  a  Referendum. 

20.  It  is  further  submitted  that  such  a  radical  change  should  either  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Divisions  during  the  two  years  that  the  Charter  has  been  under  discussion  or  should  have  been  postponed 
until  after  the  Charter  has  been  obtained.  Special  machinery  exists  in  the  constitution,  and  has  in  the 
past  been  repeatedly  utilized  by  the  Council,  for  the  Council  so  to  submit  matters  for  consideration  by  the 
Divisions. 

By-law  36.    Composition  and  Mode  ok  Election  of  Council. 

21.  Concerning  the  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Council  the  criticisms  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  have  so  little  relation  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to  which  they  are  supposed 
to  refer  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  exactly  what  is  proposed  in  those  Resolutions. 
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Chances   Involved. 

22.  The  draft  By-law  36  as  approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting  would  involve  three  changes  from 
the  existing  system: — That  the  Council  should  be  reduced  in  number  to  52  (the  number  under  the 
existing  constitution  not  being  definitely  fixed,  but  being  usually  between  70  and  75) ;  that  12  Members 
.if  the  Council  should  lie  elected  by  the  Representative  Body  :  ami  thai,  aparjl  tiom  the  election  of  the 
Service  Members  there  should  lie  no  co-option  by  the  Council. 

Reduction  in  size  of  Council. 

23.  Of  these  proposals,  no  objection  is  taken  by  the  Council  to  the  reduction  of  the  total  number 
of  Members  of  Council,  which  appears  to  be  generally  recognized  as  desirable  in  the  interests  both 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  A  smaller  body  would  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Council  more  easily,  ami 
would  cost  less  in  travelling  expenses. 

Election  of  part  of  Council  by  Representatives. 

2-4.  Concerning  the  proposal  that  a  part  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Representatives,  the 
comments  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Council  are  out  of  proportion  to  what  is  proposed. 

25.  It  is  suggested  that  the  powers  of  the  Council  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Representative  Body, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Council  in  the  Association  is  to  be  diminished,  and  in  fact  that  the  present  system  oi 
administration  is  to  be  entirely  altered.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  changes  can  be  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  the  mere  election  of  12  Members  of  the  Council  out  of  52  by  the  Representatives. 

26.  The  Council  has  ignored  the  arguments  put  forward  by  those  who  favour  the  election  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  Council  by  the  Representatives,  namely,  that  this  would  bring  the  Representative  Body 
and  Council  into  closer  touch  with  one  another,  and  would  promote  the  harmony  and  co-operation  between 
the  two  bodies  which  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

27.  As  explained  in  Appendix  B,  paragraph  5,  page  188,  this  proposal  has  been  approved  not  only 
repeatedly  by  the  Divisions,  but  also  by  the  Council  itself  in  1905,  when  the  Council  drafted  a  By-law  fur 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

By-law  37.    Grouping  of  Branches  for  Electoral  Purposes  onlw 

28.  Concerning  the  grouping  of  Branches  for  electing  Members  of  Council,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
thai,  this  proposal  touches  the  election  of  Members  of  Council  only,  and  would  not  affect  the  work  of  the 
Branches  in  any  other  way. 

29.  It  is  not  a  "  radical  "  change,  for  19  of  the  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  main  of  the  Colonial 
Branches  are  grouped  already,  and  some  of  those  so  grouped  have  quite  as  little  in  common  as  any 
Branches  could  have. 

30.  To  give  independent  representation  to  every  Branch  and  a  fail •  proponional  representation  to  the 
larger  Brandies  would  mean  a  Council  of  150,  which  is  out  of  the  question. 

31.  Members  must  make  up  their  minds  that  if  the  Council  is  to  be  reduced  in  .size,  as  desired,  the 
Blanches  must  be  further  grouped,  for  electoral  purposes  only.  Size  of  electoral  districts  and  number. pf 
Members  elected  are  obviously  interdependent. 

32.  Further,  the  present  system  is  full  of  anomalies  and  unjust  to  the  larger  Branches.  The  proposal 
approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting  would  provide  electoral  districts  more  equal  than  those  at  present 
existing. 
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By-law  38. 
'■'•:'.  By-law  3S  is  recognized  by  the  Council  to  be  consequential  as  arising  from  previous  By-laws,  and 
therefore,  does  not  need  discussion,  except  to  point  out  that  for  an  election  conducted  by  voting  papers, 
sent  to  each  Member,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  duties  of  the  Branch  Secretary  are  purely  secretarial,  it 
would  appear  to  be  more  economical  and  in  every  way  more  convenient  for  the  election  to  be  conducted 
from  the  Central  Office. 

By-law  29. 

34  By-law  29  is  recognized  also  to  be  consequential  upon  By-laws  previously  considered,  and  is  stated 
to  be  referred  to  chiefly  on  this  ground. 

The  majority  of  the  Council  in  preparing  the  Report  of  the  Council  have,  however,  introduced  a 
comment  on  the  fact  that  the  By-law  includes  in  the  business  of  the  Representative  Meetings  matters 
which  under  the  existing  constitution  are  dealt  with  by  General  Meetings. 

It  has  apparently  not  been  noticed  that  the  framing  of  this  By-law  is  purely  consequential  upon 
Clauses  of  the  Charter  and  Ordinances  which  the  Council  has  accepted.  The  By-laws  are  dependent  upon 
the  Ordinances  and  the  Ordinances  upon  the  Charter.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Charter  for  the  convening 
of  General  Meetings,  other  than  scientific  meetings. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  majority  of  the  Council  do  or  do  not  desire  to  suggest  that  the  principle  of 
holding  General  Business  Meetings  should  be  retained,  but  if  this  were  contemplated  the  provision  should 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Charter  itself,  and  such  an  important  point  should  have  been  raised  by  the 
Couucii  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  discussion  of  the  Charter. 

The  principle  was  settled  by  a  Resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  at. Leicester  to  which  the 
Council  at  that  time  took  no  objection,  and  all  the  drafts  prepared  in  the  last  two  years  have  been 
prepared  on  this  basis  without  objection  by  the  Council. 

Schedule  to  By-laws  :   Committees. 
Separate  Finance  and  Journal  Committees. 

35.  The  Representative  Meeting  has  approved  that  in  future  there  should  be  one  Committee,  to  act  under 
the  Council,  to  deal  with  the  Fiuances  of  the  Association,  and  another  Committee,  also  acting  under  the 
Council,  to  deal  with  the  Journal,  instead  of  having  one  Committee  as  at  present,  the  Journal  and 
Finance  Committee,  to  deal  with  both  these  matters. 

36.  The  arguments  of  the  Council  against  these  proposals  appear  to  be  essentially  three,  that  the  present 
system  has  worked  well,  that  the  Finances  of  the  Association  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Journal, 
and  that  the  Journal  Committee  would  be  a  revival  of  the  old  Reference  Committee,  at  one  time  created 
by  the  Council,  which  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  have  worked  unsatisfactorily. 

37.  On  behalf  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  it  is  submitted  that  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  greatly  changed  in  recent  years,  and  arrangements  which  might  be  suitable  in  former  times  are 
no  longer  applicable.  The  supervision  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  is  sufficient  work  for  one 
Committee.  The  Finance  Committee  should  not  be  specially  concerned  with  the  business  of  any  one 
department  of  the  Association,  but  should  help  the  Council  to  co-ordinate  all  departments.  The  Finance 
Committee  should  include  representatives  of  the  principal  Committees  whose  work  affects  finances.  The 
Journal  Committee  should  be  a  special  Committee  of  those  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
The  important  bearing  of  the  Journal  upon  the  finances  is  sufficiently  recognized  in  the  proposal  pub 
forward  by  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Chairman,  two  other  Members 
of  the  Journal  Committee  should  be  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

38.  The  proposal  approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting  does  not  mean  that  the  Journal  Committee 
should  act  like  the  old  Reference  Committee.  It  would  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  and 
■presumably  would  deal  with  such  matters  affecting  the  Journal  as  are  now  dealt  with  by  the  Journal  and 
Finance  Committee.  At  all  events,  it  would  rest  entirely  with  the  Council  to  say  how  it  should  act,  and 
therefore  the  fears  suggested  appear  to  be  unfounded. 

Sup.  2 
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General  Constitutional  Questions. 

39.  In  the  Report  of  the  Council,  which  it  is  important  to  note  1ms  only  heen  issued  by  the  decision  of 
a  Majority,  a  Minority  strongly  protesting,  certain  important  constitutional  questions  as  to  the  relation  of 
tlie  Representative  Body  to  the  Council  are  raised.  They  appear  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Referendum,  but,  having  been  raised,  reference  must  he  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the- 
Representative  Meeting.  It  is  stated  that  the  Council  is  "  the  most  representative  body  in  the 
Association,''  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  act  as  a  "  second  chamber  "  to  "  revise  "  the  acts  of  the 
Representative  Body. 

40.  In  dealing  with  these  matters  it  must  be  observed  that  the  position  of  the  Representative  Body 
and  of  the  Council  under  the  Charter  is  fundamentally  detined,  net  by  any  of  the  Resolutions  on  which 
the  Referendum  has  been  taken,  but  by  Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  Charter,  of  which  the  Council  hai- 
approved. 

41.  Under  these  Clauses  the  Representative  Body  is  made  the  governing  body  of  the  Association,  and 
the  Council  is  entrust  oil  with  general  executive  and  administrative  duties  as  well  as  with  the  power  oS 
Referendum  to  act  as  a  check  in  case  the  Representatives  in  Representative  Meetings  should  pass  any 
Resolution  as  to  which  there  might  be  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  truly  represents  the  wishes  of  tin- 
Association.  Such  reasons  might  be  any  tending  to  show  that  the  Representatives  on  the  occasion  of  passing; 
the  Resolution  in  question  were  not  acting  in  a  truly  representative  capacity.  Such  a  check  is  entirely 
different  from  the  position  of  a  legislative  "  chamber"  having  the  constitutional  duty  of  "  revision,"  and  fchs 
institution  of  two  legislative  "chambers"  is  an  unnecessary  complication  in  the  government  of  such  a  body- 
as  the  British  Medical  Association. 

42.  In  advancing  such  claims,  and  indeed  in  taking  a  Referendum  as  at  present  in  the  absence  of  the 
proper  constitutional  grounds  for  so  doing,  the  majority  of  the  Council  is  disputing  the  constitutional  posit  fira 
and  powers  of  the  Representative  Body  and  reviving  those  claims  to  supreme  authority  in  the  Association 
which  were  considered  aud  rejected  in  1900  and  1902. 

4'k  Prior  to  1900  the  Council  claimed  the  right  to  ignore  Resolutions  of  General  Meetings,  and,  when 
this  was  shown  to  be  illegal,  prepared,  and  .submitted  to  the  Association.  Articles  of  Association  which  would 
have  given  the  Council  supreme  authority  over  the  Association.  It  was  apparently  not  considered  by  the 
Council  at  that  time  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  "second  chamber  "  so  long  as  the  Council  was  the 
first  chamber.  The  Association  by  rejecting  those  Articles  in  July,  1900,  showed  that  it  was  not 
prepared  to  place  the  entire  power,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  hands  of  one  body. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Constitution  Committee,  appointed  shortly  afterwards,  the  fundamental  principle- 
was  laid  down  that  there  should  be  one  Body  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  policy  of  the  Association, 
namely,  the  Representative  Meeting  composed  of  Representatives  of  Divisions,  and  a  different  Body,  the 
Council,  as  the  Central  Executive,  and  this  principle  was  approved  by  the  Association  in  1901.  In  the 
Articles  of  Association  subsequently  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Association  in  July,  1902,  provision 
was  mafle  that  the  Representative  Meeting,  composed  of  Representatives  of  Divisions,  should  define  the 
policy  of  the  Association  (subject  to  a  Referendum  when  their  resolutions  did  not  properly  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  A-sociation),  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  carry  into  effect  tin- 
Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  subject  of  course  to  the  Articles  and  By  daws  and  to  the  power 
of  Referendum. 

44.  Tins  Is  the  constitutional  position  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  continue  under  the  Charter. 

4.".  On  these  grounds  it  is  hoped  that  the  Divisions  will  uphold  tire  acts  of  their  Representatives  in 
May,  1907,  which  those  Representatives  believed  were  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had 
ml  will  reaffirm  the  Resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  which  the  Referendum  has 
been  taken. 

On  behalf  of  the  Bggnesmtatwe  M"tin;i, 

(Signed)    J.  A.  MACDOKALD, 

Clioirman  of  Representative  Meetings. 
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APPENDIX    A. 


MINUTES  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING-  AS  TO 
ISSUE  OF  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  REFER- 
ENDUM 


301  Resolved,  bam  can. :  That  in  view  of  the  fact,  recorded 
in  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Council  of 
June  5th,  as  published  in  the  Supplement  of  the  Journal  of 
June  22nd,  that  the  Council  has  decided  to  take  a  Referendum 
11)1011  certain  Resolutions  carried  at  the  Special  Representative 
Meeting  held  in  May,  relating  to  the  proposed  Royal  Charter, 
8hte  Meeting  decides  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
terms  of  such  Referendum,  and  to  prepare  a  Report  upon  the 
same,  the  Report  to  be  sent  to  each  Representative,,  and  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  Divisions  and  Branches,  and  to  be 
published  in  the  JOURNAL. 

302  Resolved  :  That  the  Report  be  sent  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Divisions  and  Presidents  of  Branches,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  Honorary  Secretaries. 

303  Resolved  :  That  the  Committee  to  draw  up  the  Report 
be  as  follows  : 

The  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings  (Dr.  J.  Av 
Macdonald). 

Mr.  Armit. 
Dr.  Alfred  Cox. 
Dr.  Langdon-Down. 
Dr.  Maclean. 
Dr.  Walter  Smith. 


Under  the  Articles  of  Association,  the  President  (Dr.  H". 
Davy),  the  Chairman  of  Council  (Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.), 
and   the  Treasurer  (Dr.  E.  Rayner)  are  also  Members  of  the 

C'jranritte*  (v-offrc'io. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


HISTORY     OF     PREVIOUS     CONSIDERATION     OF     THE      SUBJECTS     OF     THE     REFERENDUM. 

■  Hidinance  It  [If):  Substantially  Identical  wfrB  the  Present  Regulations. 

1.  Concerning  Sal-clause  (6)  of  Ordinance  17,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that  this  Sub-clause  is  identical 
in  substance  with  Sub-clause  (2)  of  the  present  Article  XXII.  The  proposal,  therefore,  to  which  exception 
is  now  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Council  is  one  which  was  approved  by  the  Association  in  adopting  the 
present  constituti  n  in  July,  1902,  and  has  been  in  force,  as  part  of  the  present  Eegulations,  since 
that  date. 

Ordinance  17  (/-):    Repeatedly  Ait-roved  by  Divisions  as  Part  of  Charter. 

2.  The  proposal  to  continue  this  provision  of  the  present  constitution  without  substantial  alteration 
under  the  Charter  was  embodied  in  each  draft  of  the  Regulations  under  the  Charter  which  has  been  before 
the  Association,  namely,  in  the  draft  issued  in  March,  1906,  and  considered  by  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  London,  in  July  of  that  year,  and  in  the  draft  issued  on  April  6th,  1907,  and 
considered  by  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  on  May  31st.  On  each  occasion  the  draft  was  discussed 
by  the  Divisions  without  any  objection  being  raised  to  this  Sub-clause.  The  Representatives  in  the 
Special  Representative  Meeting  were,  therefore,  justified  by  their  instructions  from  their  constituents  in 
believing  that  the  Resolution  adopted  on  this  subject  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Association 

History  of  Previous  Consideration. — (b)  Composition  and  Mode  of  Election  of  Council. 

3.  Concerning  th  i  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Council,  the  Resolutions  to  which  exception 
is  taken  by  the  Council  involve  essentially  three  substantial  changes,  namely — the  first,  that  a  portion  of 
the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting;  the  second,  that  the  total  membership 
of  the  Council  should  be  less  than  heretofore  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former,  that  the  Branches  should  be  grouped  into  electoral  districts,  wider  in  area  than  at  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  ele        J       ®e  members  of  Council  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  Branches. 

Previous  Consideration  of  Mode  of  Election  of  Council. 

4.  The  proposal  that  a  portion  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting  has 
already  be  three  times  before  the  Divisions,  and  on  each  occasion  the  Representatives,  acting  upon  the 
instruction  by  them  as  a  result  of  deliberations  upon  the  matter  in  their  constituencies,  have  by 
large  majorities  tpproved  the  proposal. 

1905-G — Present  By-laws 

5.  The  first  occasion  was  in  1905,  when  a  motion  by  the  North  Manchester  Division  was  placed 
upon  the  Agenda  oi  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  circulated  to  the  Divisions  more  than  three  months 
before  the  Meeting.     The  Representative  Meeting  adopted  the  proposal  nem.  con.,  and  the  Council,  upon 

[deration  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Meeting  in  July,  1905,  approved  the  proposal  by  not  taking 
a  Referendum  thereon  accepted  the  Resolution  as  an  instruction  to  prepare  a  By-law  to  give  effect 
thereto,  I'm-  the  consideration  of  the  nexl  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  irepared  such  a  By-law,  and 
aubmitted  the     ime  to  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  190G. 
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Annual  Meeting,  190G. 

G.  The  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  1906,  had  also  before  it,  in  connection  with  the  draft  Charter, 
a  motion  by  the  Stratford  Division  to  the  effect  that  the  icliolc  Council  should  in-  elected  by  the 
Representative  Body.  The  Representative  Meeting  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Stratford  motion,  namely, 
that  a  portion  (one-third)  of  the  Council  should  under  the  Charter  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Body, 
and  in  the  meantime  took  no  further  action  with  regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  present  By-laws 
of  the  Association. 

1906-7 — Consideration  of  Revised  draft  Charter. 

7.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  the  Organization 
Committee,  in  revising  the  draft  Charter,  included  a  provision  that  one-third  of  the  Council  should  be 
elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting.  This  was  placed  before  the  Divisions  in  April,  1907,  and  was  a 
portion  of  the  draft  Charter  which  received  very  general  attention  as  shown,  by  the  reports  of  the  Division 
Meetings. 

May,  1907. — Voting  in  Special  Representative  Meeting  on  Principle. 

8.  Various  alternative  proposals  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Council  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
by  the  Organization  Committee  before  the  Divisions,  and  in  the  ensuing  Special  Representative  Meeting, 
a  vote  was  taken  on  three  proposals,  namely :  first,  that  the  whole  Council  should  be  elected  by  the 
Representative  Meeting,  which  was  rejected  by  52  to  35  ;  second,  that  none  of  the  Council  should  be  elected 
by  the  Representative  Meeting,  which  was  rejected  by  57  to  :il ;  and  third,  the  intermediate  course 
indicated  in  the  draft  Charter  as  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  that  a,  portion  of  the  Council  should  be  elected 
by  the  Representative  Meeting,  which  was  approved,  ncm.  con. 


Special  Representative  Meeting  :    Decision  as  to  Proportions  to  be  Elected. 

9.  The  Representative  Meeting  subsequently  proceeded  to  consider  the  proportions  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  various  bodies  entitled  to  elect,  and  finally  approved  the 
proposal  that  the  Members  of  Council  elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  should  be  12  out  of  a  total 
Council  of  52,  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  one-fourth. 

Conclusion  from  History  as  to  Wishes  of  the  Association. 

10.  In  view  of  this  history,  to  suggest  that  the  decision  of  the  Representative  Meeting  of  May,  1907, 
that  a  portion  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  did  not  properly  express 
the  wishes  of  the  Association,  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Representative  character  and  constitutional 
position  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Attention  is  further  called  to  the  fact  that  the  proposal  which  the  Council  suggests  as  an  alternative, 
namely,  that  none  of  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  is  that  one  of  all  the 
possible  courses  which  received  the  smallest  support  after  full  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the 
Divisions. 

Consideration  of  proposed  reduction  of  size  of  Council. 

11.  The  proposal  that  the  Conned  should  be  reduced  in  size  appears  from  the  Report  which  has  been 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  Council  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  Council.  Nevertheless,  as  this  is{  in  effect,  an 
integral  part  of  the  By-laws  upon  which  the  Referendum  has  been  taken,  it  is  desirable  that  the  facts  as  to 
the  previous  consideration  of  this  subject  should  be  stated. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  1906  adopted  an  instruction  to  the  Organization  Committee  in 
re-drafting  the  Charter  for  submission  to  the  Divisions  to  provide  for  a  much  smaller  Council  than 
previously,  and  the  draft  Charter  submitted  to  the  Divisions  in  1907  was  accordingly  so  drafted. 
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The  deliberations  in  the  Divisions  showed  a  large  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  such  reduction 

us  tending  to  efficiency  aud  economy,  and  in  the  special  Representative  Meeting   the  opinion  in  favour  of 

some  reduction  was  such  that  no  motion  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present  Members  was  even  proposed 

■  though  a  larger  Council  than  contemplated  in  the  By-law  submitted  to  the  Meeting  was  approved  in  order 

to  afford  sufficient  scope  for  topographical  representation  of  various  districts  on  the  Council. 

Grouping  of  Branches. 

12.  The  more  extensive  grouping  of  Branches  for  the  election  of  Members  of  Council  to  which 
exception  is  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Council  is  a  necessary  frdhsequenee  of  the  election  of  part  of  the 
Council  by  the  h'ejii  tentative  Body,  and  of  the  contemplated  reduction  in  the  aggregate  membership  of 
the  Council. 

'Miarw-  ,s  of  Question  or  Finance  and  Journal  Committees:  Leicester,  190.". 

13.  The  previous  history  of  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  there  should  be  separate 
Finance  and  Journal  Committees  begins  with  the  Representative  Meeting  at  Leicester,  when  a  Resolution 
was  carried  nem  con.  directing  that  in  the  drafting  of  the  regulations  under  the  proposed  Charter 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  constitution  of  a  Finance  Committee  separate  from  the  Committee 
whieh  deals  with  the  Journal. 

No  Referendum  taken  by  Council. 

14  The  Qouncij  <iid  not  take  a  Referendum  upoti  this  Resolution  but  accepted  the  instruction  that  the 
Charter  should  be  so  'Matted,  and  it  was  so  drafted  accordingly. 

Draft  Charter  :  1906. 

15.  The  pcuppsal  was  before  the  Divisions  in  the  draft  issued  iu  March,  1906,  ami  no  objection  was 
taken  to  it  in  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  that  year. 


By-laws:  1906. 

16.  A  proposal  from  the  Dundee  Branch  to  alter  the  present  By-laws  in  the  same  way  was  submitted 
to  the  Divisions  in  March.  1906,  and  was  approved  by  the  ensuing  Annual  Representative  Meeting  by  a 
bare  majority,  which,  however,  was  insufficient  to  effect  an  alteration  of  the  existing  By-laws.  This  vote 
on  the  present  By-law?-,  though  not  affecting  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  previous  Annual  Meeting  as 
to  the  ptbvi  ion    '     '■■    made1  under  the  Charter,  is  noted  as  a  matter  of  history. 


Draft  Charter:  1907. 

17.  The  mattei  v  is  again  submitted  to  the  Divisions  in  the  draft  Charter  issued  in  April,  1907,  and 
was  approved  in  the  Spei  ial  Representative  Meeting,  after  full  discussion,  by  a  majority  of  6S  to  5. 


CoNi  [.l  MUX     FROM    THE    FoRFOOIXu    NiAft&ATIVgJ 

lo.  Upon  e  I-  ;■    >    the  subjects,  therefore,  upon  which  the  Referendum  has  been  taken  it  is  submitted, 

011  behalf  bi   the  Representative  Meeting,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Divisions,' that  the  Representatives 

in  the    Special    Representative    Meeting   of   May.  1907,  had    ample  grounds,  in  instructions  repeatedly 

received  from  the  Constituencies,  for  believing  that  in  adopting  the  Resolutions'  now  questioned  they  were 

effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Association  as  constitutionally  expressed. 
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REFERENDUM. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  HELD  ON  MAY 
30th  To  31st,  1907,  ON  THE  SUBJECTS  To  WHICH 
THE   REFERENDUM   EELATES. 


(All  the  Minutes  of  the  Special  Representative  Meeting 

with  regard  to  each  Subject  are  shown  for  convenience 

of  reference,  those  which  are  actually  the  subject  of 
Referendum  being  printed  in  larger  type  and  an  * 
prefixed  to  each.) 


A. — Minutes  concerning  Ordinance  17  (b). 
Proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Organisation  Committee  : 
That  Ordinance  17  (b)  be  approved. 

121  The  following  amendment,  of  which  the  St.  Paueras  and 
Islington,  and  Liverpool  Northern  constituencies  had  given 
notice,  namely : 

That  in  Ordinance  17  (b),   1st  line,   the  word  "shall"  he 
inserted  for  the  word  "  may  " — - 

was,  with  title  consent  of  the  Meeting,  withdrawn. 
122  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  C.  Buttar  (Kensington) : 

That  the  words  "  or  if  they  shall  receive  a  petition  from  not 
less  than  100  members  of  the  Association,  desiring  the  said 
referendum  "  be  added  at  the  end. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

*123  Resolved:  That  Ordinance  17  (b)  be  approved. 

B.— Minutes  concerning  Composition  and  Mod?  of 
Election  of  Corx<  11,. 

J!;/-latc  36. 
260         Proposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Organisation  Committee  : 
That  By-law  36  be  approved. 

261  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Ballance (Norwich, 

West  Norfolk ) : 

That  By-law  36  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  the  whole  of.  the  Central  Council,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ex  officio  and  Colonial  Members,  by  the  representatives  of 
Divisions  at  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  due  topographical  representation  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Jiij-lic:  36  (rcxumi-d  covsiibrnfin,:). 

281  The  Chairman  announced  the  result  of  the  vote  by  card 

on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the   Norwich  Division  to  By- 
law 36,  as  follows : 
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For  the  amendment  3,683  votes  (35  constituencies). 
Against  the  amendment  5,707  votes  (52  constituencies), 

the  amendment  being  lost  by  2,024  votes  (17  con- 
stituencies). 

282  Whereupon  an  amendment  to  By-law  36,  proposed  by  Mr. 

H.  W.  Armit  (Hampstead) : 

That  the  present  method  of  election  be  retained. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  31  votes  for,  to  57  against. 

*283  Resolved,  nem.  con.  :  That  the  principle  of  the 

election  of  the  Council  be  that  the  Council  be  elected 
partly  by  the  Branches  and  partly  by  the  Represen- 
tative Body. 

284  Proposed  by  Mr.  Ballance,  on  behalf  of  the  Organisation 
Committee : 

That  the  ratio  of  Members  elected  by  the  Branches  to  the 
Members  elected  by  the  Representative  Body  be  2 
to  1,  for  the  United  Kingdom  only. 

285  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  T.  Laffan  (Carlow, 
Kilkenny,  Waterford),  seconded  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Langdon-Down 
(Richmond) : 

That  the  ratio  of  Members  elected  by  the  Branches  to 
Members  elected  by  the  Representative  Body  be  3  to  1. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  25  votes  for,  to  60  against. 

286  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Kirby  (Bir- 
mingham, Central )  j 

That  the  ratio  be  22  to  9. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  14  votes  for,  to  59  against. 

*287  Resolved,  with  1  dissentient :  That  the  ratio  be 

2  to  1. 

288  Proposed  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (Norwich,  West  Norfolk) : 

That  the  Council  include  20  Members  elected  by  the 
Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom,  10  elected  by  the  Branches 
not  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  10  elected  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Body. 

289  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  E.  R.  FothergiU  (Wands- 
worth), seconded  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Thomson  (Mid-Norfolk) : 

That  the  number  of  Colonial  members  of  the  Council  be 
not  exceeding  7. 

Dr.  Stawell,  Representative  of  the  Victorian  Branch,  having 
stated  that  this  would,  he  believed,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Colonial  Branches,  Mr.  Ballance,  with  the 

leave  of  the  Meeting,  accepted  the  amendment. 

290  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Wolstenholme 
(Salford),  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  Brown  (Rochdale,  Bury): 

That  the  number  be  not  exceeding  5; 

The  amendment  was  lost. 
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291         Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Darling  (Portadown 
and  West  Down),  seconded  by  Dr.  T.  Laffaii  (Carlow,  Kilkenny, 

Waterford) : 

That  there  be  32  members  elected  by  the  Home  Branches 
and  16  by  the  Representative  Body,  and  that  the  Council 
consist  of  64. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  37  votes  for,  to  52  against. 

292         Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Macan  (Croydon): 

That  the  Council  consist  of  52  members — 24  elected  by  the 
Home  Branches,  12  by  the  Representative  Body,  not  more  than 
7  by  the  Colonies,  6  ex-officio  members,  and  3  Service  members. 

Mr.  Ballance,  with  the  leave  of  the  Meeting,  accepted  the 
amendment. 

•293  Resolved,  with  5  dissentients  :  That  the  Council 

include  24  members  elected  by  the  Branches  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  members,  not  exceeding  7  in  number, 
elected  by  the  Branches  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
12  members  elected  by  the  Representative  Body  ; 
(3  ex-officto  members  ;  and  3  members  representing 
the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services. 

294  Upon  the  motion,  as  amended,  being  put  as  a  substantive 
motion, 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  Col.  Joubert  de  la  Ferte 
(Council)  seconded  by  Col.  E,  M.  Wilson  (Council)  : 

That  in  By-law  36.  last  line,  there  be  substituted  for  the 
word  "  three  "  the  word  "  five." 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

295  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  William  Ewart  (West- 
minster) : 

That  the  principle  of  co-opting  members  for  the  Central 
Council,  and  the  present  number  of  such  co-opted  members,  be 
retained. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

298  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  A.  Drury  (Halifax, 
Huddersfield),  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  It.  Fothergill  (Wandsworth)  : 

That,  in  By-law  36,  line  7,  after  the  word  Council,  there 
be  added  the  words  "  from  lists  of  nominations  made 
by  Branch  Councils,  by  Divisions,  or  by  at  least  10 
members  of  the  district." 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

297  Whereupon  an  amendment  by  Dr.  A.  Cox  (Gateshead* 
Consett),  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Darling  (Portadown  and  West 
Down) : 

That  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Committees  be  allowed  to 
nominate. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

'298  Resolved  nemcon  :  That  By-law  36,  as  amended, 
be  approved,  as  follows  : — 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  ex-officio 
Members  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances,  and 
of  Members  duly  elected    by  the  following 
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lx>dies,  namelv  : — (a)  By  the  Branches  of  the 
Association  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
shall  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
24  members  of  the  Council  in  the  manner 
prescrihed  by  By  daw  37  ;  (b)  by  the  Branches 
of  the  Association  not  in  the  United  Kingdom 
which  shall  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  members  of  the  Council  not  exceed- 
ing 7  in  number;  (c)  by -the  Representative 
Body,  which  shall  elect  annually  12  members 
of  the  Council  from  lists  of  candidates 
nominated  by  (i)  Branch  Councils,  (ii)  by 
Divisions,  (iii)  by  the  Scottish  Committee, 
(iv)  by  the  Irish  Committee,  or  (v)  by  at 
least  10  members  resident  in  the  district 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  the  can- 
didate nominated  belongs  ;  and  (d)  by  the 
Council  itself  which  shall  have  power  to  add 
to  its  numbers  at  any  of  its  meetings  all  or 
any  one  or  more  of  the  folloAving,  namely  : — 
One  Medical  Officer  on  the  active  or  retired 
list  of  each  of  the  following  Services  : — The 
Royal  Navy  Medical  Service,  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  provided  that  in  each  case  such 
medical  officer  shall  not  have  retired  from 
the  active  list  more  than  five  years  pre- 
viously. 


J  til-law  37. 

f299       Proposed   by    Mr.    Ballance,    seconded   by    Dr.    H. 
Manley — 

That  By-law  37  be  re-drafted  to  provide  that  the 
grouping  of  the  Branches  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  election  of  the  Council  be 
generally  as  shown  in  Appendix  E  to  the 
Committee's  Report ;  that  each  such  group 
elect  four  members  of  Council ;  that  the 
members  elected  by  the  Representative  Body 
be  topographically  distributed  among  the 
same  districts,  and  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  By-law  37  be 
referred  back  to  the  Organisation  Committee, 
with  the  instruction  that  they  re-consider 
also  the  details  of  the  grouping,  and  circulate 
the  re-drafted  By-law  to  the  Divisions. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


By-law  38. 

3CO         Propusuil  by  Mr,  Ballanpe,  for  the  Organisation  Committee, 
That  By-law  88  be  approved. 
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301         "WliereupMi,  an  aimMiduient  by  l>r.  E.  II.  Jj"ptbergill  (Wands- 
worth). 

That  the  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  he  conducted  by 
the  Head  Ouiee  ami  out  of  central  funds,  and  the 
By-law  he  amended  accordingly. 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

302  Whereupon   an  amendment  by  Mr.  II.   W.  Armit  (Hamp- 

stead)  : 

That  in  the  election  of  the  Central  Council  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation  be  adopted. 

"With  the  leave  of  the  Meeting  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn. 


-303  Resolved:    That  By-law  3 S.  subject  to  amend- 

ment as  directed,  be  approved. 

By-law  29. 

327         Resumed :     Consideration    of    By-law    29,    postponed    by 
Minute  245. 

Proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 

*328  Resolved:     That    By-law    29    be    amended    by 

substituting  for  the  word   "  ten,"  in  the  fourth  line, 
the  word  "  twelve." 

329         Proposed  by  the  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bepie- 
sentative  of  the  Liverpool  Northern  Division : 

That  in  the  last  line  of  By-law  29,  the  word  "two"  be 
substituted  for  the  word  "  three." 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

•330  Resolved:    That    By-law    29,   as    amended,    be 

approved,  as  follows  : — 

29.  The  business  of  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  a  Representative  of 
a  Division  as  the  Chairman  of  Representative 
Meetings,  and  also  a  Representative  of  a 
Division  a.s  Deputy-Chairman ;  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  Association  ;  to  elect  twelve 
Members  of  the  Council,  and  such  other 
Officers  and  such  Members  of  Committees  as 
by  the  Ordinances  or  By-laws  be  required  to 
be  so  elected ;  to  consider  the  election  of 
Honorary  Members  when  recommended  bv 
the  Council  ;  to  appoint  a  place  at  which  the 
next  Annual  Representative  Meeting  shall  be 
held ;  to  consider  the  Annual  Financial 
Statement  and  Balance  Sheet  presented  by 
the  Council  ;  to  appoint  an  Auditor  or 
Auditors      (who     shall     be     a     professional 
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Accountant  or  professional  Accountants)  and 
fix  his  or  their  remuneration  ;  to  consider 
Keports  of  the  Council,  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees instructed  to  Report  to  such  Meeting 
and  Reports  uf  Branches  and  motions  relating 
to  the  adoption  of  such  reports  in  whole  or 
in  part  ;  to  make  new  Ordinances  or  By  daws 
and  alter  and  repeal  existing  Ordinances  or 
By-laws  and  to  consider  any  resolution 
relating  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
Medical  Profession  or  of  the  Association 
which  shall  have  been  adopted  by  any 
Division  or  Branch,  provided  that  tiny  such 
Resolution  proposing  material  alteration  of 
the  Constitution  or  policy  of  the  Association 
shall  have  been  submitted  through  the 
Journal  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
the  Divisions  not  less  than  three  months 
previously. 


C — Minutes  concerning  Journal  and  Finance  Committee. 

•342         Proposed  by  the  Chairman  : 

That  the  composition,  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  stated  in  the 
(Schedule  to  the  By-laws,  be  ajiproved. 

343  "Whereupon    an    amendment    by    Dr.    McKenzie    Johnston 

1  North- West  Edinburgh),  seconded  by  Dr.  Bruce  Goff  (Lanark- 
shire) : 

That  the  Journal  Committee  and  Finance  Committee  be  one 
Committee  and  not  two  as  proposed. 

Read:    The  following  statement   by  the  Treasurer  of   the 

Association,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  . 

The  affairs  and  policy  of  the  JOURNAL  are  so  closely  mixed 
up  wit!)  those  of  Finance  that  the  separation  into  two  Com- 
mittees is  inexpedient.  The  great  majority  of  matters  which 
would  come  before  the  Journal  Committee  would  probably 
involve  expenditure,  and  whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  matter 
would  be  hung  up  until  the  Finance  Committee  had  decided 
the  question.  Thus  the  same  subject  would  be  considered 
twice  over,  and  much  time  and  money  would  be  wasted,  and 
the  dflay  would  in  some  instance;  prevent  the  affair  being 
taken  up  at  all. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  5  voting  for,  and  GS  against. 

344  The  motion  by  the  Chairman  was  put  and  carried  m  >•„. 
con. 


'346  Prpposed  by  the  Chairman,  and 

Resolved:  That  the  composition,  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Journal  Committed,  as  stated 
in  the  Schedule  to  the  By-laws,  lie  approved. 
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REFERENDUM     REPORT     OF     COUNCIL. 


Minority   Repout. 

The  following  Memorandum  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  which  the  Signatories,  as  Memljers  of  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Association,  have  felt  obliged  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  act  of  the  Majority  in 
issuing  to  the  Divisions,  in  connexion  with  the  Referendum  relative  to  the  proposed  Eoyal  Charter,  the 
Report  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  August  17th. 

To  make  the  position  quite  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  history  of  the  matter : — 

On  June  5th,  1907,  the  Central  Council  (see  Scttlement  for  June  22nd)  considered  the  resolutions 
of  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  of  May  29th  and  30th,  respecting  the  revised  draft  Royal  Charter, 
and;  with  regard  to  certain  of  these  resolutions,  determined  on  a  Referendum  to  the  Divisions. 

The  powers  of  the  Central  Council  as  regards  taking  a  Referendum  are  defined  by  Articles  XXII 
find  XXXV.  These  provide  that  the  Council,  upon  consideration  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  Representative 
Meeting,  may  either  approve  such  resolution  or,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  properly  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  Association,  may  determine  on  a  Referendum,  and  in  accordance  with  Article  XXII  (4) 
such  referred  resolution,  when  issued  to  the  Divisions,  may  be  accompanied  by  such  observations  as  the 
Council  may  think  desirable. 

Accordingly,  on  June  5th,  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  the  "  Observations  "  to  accompany  the  Referendum. 

The  draft  prepared  by  the  Committee  was  submitted  to  the  Central  Council  on  July  30th,  at  Exeter, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Majority  practically  unaltered,  a  Minority  protesting  ;  the  voting  was 
27  to  9.  The  document  in  question  is  the  Referendum  Report,  already  alluded  to,  published  in  the 
Supplement  for  August  17th. 

Those  members  of  the  Central  Council  who  have  signed  the  present  Memorandum,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  Minority  Report,  wish  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Majority  of  the  Council  of  July  30th 
in  issuing  the  Report  in  question  as  appropriate  "  Observations "  of  the  Council  to  accompany  the 
Referendum. 

The  Minority  conceive  that  the  object  of  the  "  Observations  "  accompanying  a  Referendum  is  to  pub 
in  the  clearest  possible  light  the  considerations  which  have  influenced  the  Council  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  resolutions  on  which  the  Referendum  is  taken  did  not  properly  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  Association.  The  Minority  consider  that  the  Referendum  Report  does  not  set  out  these  considera- 
tions, but  merely  declares  that  radical  changes  are  involved.  The  Minority  submit  that  the  changes  are. 
less  radical  than  alleged,  and  that  in  any  case  they  have  been  before  the  Association  through  the  Divisions. 

The  Minority  note  with  satisfaction  that  "  the  majority  of  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Charter  are 
approved,"  an  1  that,  therefore,  the  area  of  the  field  of  discussion  is  reduced  to  those  clauses  on  which  the 
Referendum  has  been  definitely  taken. 
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The  two  main  questions  included  in  the  resolutions  which  are  subjects  of  the  Referendum  are : — 

(1)  The  proposal  to  elect  the  Central  Council  in  the  future  partly  by  the  Branches  and  partly  by  the 

Representative  Meeting. 

(2)  The  proposal  to  divide  the  Journal  and   Finance  Committee  into   two  separate  Committees — 

a  Journal  Committee  and  a  Finance  Committee. 

It  was  especially  necessary  that  the  reasons,  which  led  the  Council  on  June  5th  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  pi-oposed  changes  were  not  properly  representative  of  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  should  be  clearly 
stated  in  view  of  the  following  facts : — 

At  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  in  1905,  at  Leicester,  these  two  proposals  were  discussed  and 
the  changes  approved.  After  the  meeting,  the  Central  Council  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  by  the  Council's  instructions  a  By-law  was  drafted  by  the  Organization 
Committee  to  provide,  under  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Association,  for  the  election  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  Members  of  Council.  This  was  submitted  to  the  Representative 
Meeting  in  London  the  next  year,  190G,  but  by  leave  of  the  Meeting  was  withdrawn,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Meeting  had  already  approved  the  insertion  of  a-  By-law  embodying  the  same  principle  in  the  draft 
Royal  Charter. 

A^ain,  at  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  in  May  last,  these  two  questions  were  exhaust  ivelv 
discussed,  and  the  Representative  Meeting,  after  rejecting  by  a  large  majority  a  proposal  that  the  Council 
.should  he  elected  wholly  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  also  one  that  the  Council  should  be  elected 
by  the  Branches  as  at  present,  resolved  >irm.  ton.  that  in  its  opinion  the  middle  course  would  he  the 
preferable  one,  namely,  that  the  Central  Council  should  be  elected  partly  by  the  branches  and  partly 
by  the  Representative  Meeting,  thus  reaffirming  its  opinion  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  the  proposal  to  divide  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  into  two  Committees  was  again 
considered,  and  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  should  remain  one  Committee  as  at  present, 
was  lost  by  68  votes  to  5. 

Having  regard  to-  these  facts,  it,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minority  imperative  that  the  reasons  which'  the 
Central  Council  had  on  June  5th  for  thinking  that  the  resolutions  embo. lying  these  two  proposals  did  not 
properly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association  should  be  very  clearly  set  out.  But  the  Minority  can  Hint 
in  the  Report  adopted  by  the  Majority  of  the  Central  Council  on  July  30th,  no  trace  of  any  attempt  u* 
state  such  reasons. 

The  Report  is  confined  to  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  various  proposals  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  to  which  the  Majority  of  the  Council  take  exception. 

The  Minority  not  only  regard  this  as  a  departure  from  the  constitutional  position  of  the  Council  as 
regards  the  Referendum,  but  must  also  record  their  dissent  from  many  of  the  arguments  advanced. 

It  must  however  be  noted  that  in  the  Referendum  Report  the  Majority  of  the  Council,  befeiie 
proceeding  to  discuss  these  two  main  points,  take  objection  to  Ordinance  17  (&). 


Proviso  as  to  Referendum.    Ordinance  17  (6). 
Minute  12.'.!. 

The  Minority  would  point  out  that  the  powers  of  the  Council,  in  the  matter  of  a  Referendum,  pro\  ided 
by  this  Ordinance,  are  practically  identical  with  those  at  present  possessed  by  the  Council. 

It,  is  surely  outside  the  province  of  the  Council  to  suggest  (under  cover  of  a  Referendum  Upon  this 
Ordinance)  a  very  important  alteration  in  one  of  the  existing  Articles  of  the  Association  (Article  XXII). 

The  essential  purpose  of  a  Referendum  is  the  submission  of  certain  resolutions  of  a  Representative 
Meeting  for  the  approval  of  the  Divisions  or  the  reverse. 
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Composition  of  Council.     By-law  36. 
Mimdes  283,  287,  293,  and  298. 

The  Minority  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  firat  line — "  The  four  succeeding 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council,"  and  fear  that  the  Divisions  will  nave  equal  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending them.     The  Minority  are  therefore  unable  to  oiler  further  comment  on  this  passage. 

In  the  "Observations"  immediately  following  in  this  section  01  the  Referendum  Report,  it  is  stated 
that  if  By-law  36  of  the  Charter  he  adopted  the  management  of  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Association 
must  pass  from  the  Council  to  the  Representative  Body.  The  Minority  can  see  no  foundation  foi 
tins  statement. 

Cinler  the  By-law  in  question  the  Representative  Body  is  given  power  to  elect  about  one-fourth  of 
the  elected  Members  of  Council  (not  one-third,  as  stated  by  the  Majority),  and  it  seems  to  the  Minority 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  expecting  that  this  should  result  in  transferring  all  the  powers  of  tin- 
Central  Council  to  the  Representative  Body. 

The  Minority  must  also  dissociate  themselves  absolutely  from  the  misleading  statement  that  the 
proposed  By-law  36  does  away  with  the  revisory  powers  of  the  Council,  'acting  as  a  Second  Chamber." 

In  the  first  place,  neither  under  the  present  Constitution,  dob  under  the  (/barter  itself,  are  there 
functions  assigned  to  the  Council  such  as  are  ordinarily  understood  to  belong  to  a  "  Second  Chamber " 
Its  duties  are  clearly  those  of  an  Executive  Body  possessing  a  power  of  Referendum  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  decisions  being  arrived  at  by  the  Representative  Meeting  which  do  not  properly  represent 
the  wishes  of  the  Association. 

In  the  second  place,  all  existing  powers  of  the  kind  in  the  present  Constitution  are  fully  retained 
under  the  Charter,  and  are  not  touched  by  By-law  36. 


Grouping  of  Branches.    By-law  37. 
Minute  299. 

The  Resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  (Minute  299)  was  to  the  effect  tliat  By-law  37,  which 
has  reference  to  the  grouping  of  Branches  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Members  of  Council  should  he 
referred  back  to  the  Organization  Committee  to  be  redrafted.  In  the  Referendum  Report  the  Division^ 
are  asked  to  express  disapproval  of  this  Resolution,  that  is  to  say,  that  By-law  :\~  should  not  be  redrafted 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  the  By-law  as  originally  drafted  would  stand,  which  actually  provided  for 
a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  Members  of  Council,  and  in  the  number  elected  by  the 
Branches,  and  consequently  for  a  greater  degree  of  grouping  of  Branches  for  electoral  purposes  than  was 
contemplated  in  the  redrafted  By-law. 

If,  however,  as  is  possible,  the  intention  of  the  Majority  is  to  question  the  desirability  of  more 
extensive  grouping  of  Branches,  the  Minority  desire  to  point  out  that  a  reduction  of  the  Council  has  been 
approved  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Representative  Meeting  after  prolonged  discussion  in  the  Divisions  and 
that  it  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Members  of  the  Council  that  the  Branches  would  be  et-ottped 
in  the  manner  stated  in  the  By-law.  This  grouping  for  this  purpose  only  is  essential  if  the  Council  is  to 
be  reduced,  but  in  all  their  other  activities  the  Branches  will  be  just  as  free  to  act  as  individual  Branches 
as  heretofore. 

The  Minority  find  no  evidence  given  to  support  the  statement  in  the  Referendum  Report  that  thr 
grouping  will  cause  "  disunion  and  loss  of  strength." 


MufiE  of  Election  by  Gkbtfps.    By-law  3S. 
Minute  303. 
The  question  of  the  conduct  by  the  Head  Office  of  the  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Members 
of  Council  by  Groups  of  Branches  does  not  affect  the  principles  involved  in  By-law  38,  and  is  therefore 
one  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Minority  to  express  an  opinion. 
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Business  of  Annual  Rkpkesentative  Meeting.     By-law  29. 

Minutes  328  and  ."..".0. 

The  Minority  note  with  astonishment  the  following  passage  at  the  end  of  this  section  of  the 
Report: — "It  will  be  noticed  that  By-law  29  gives  the  whole  of  the  wrork  of  the  General  Meetings  to  the 
Representatives,  and  deprives  individual  Members  in  General  Meeting  of  all  opportunity  of  criticizing  the 
Annual  Financial  Statement  and  Balance  Sheet,  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Council." 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  need  to  advert  further  to  this  statement  than  by  pointing  out  that  this  provision 
in  the  By-law  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  provisions  in  the  Ordinances  and  in  the  Charter  itself,  which 
the  Council  has  already  accepted. 

If  the  question  of  retaining  the  General  Meeting  as  part  of  the  governing  machinery  of  the 
Association  is  to  be  raised  at  all,  it  should  be  by  taking  exception  to  the  Clauses  of  the  Charter  itself,  which 
govern  the  whole  position.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  principle  of  transferring  all  the  business 
of  the  General  Meeting  to  the  Representative  Meeting  was  laid  down  in  a  resolution  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  at  Leicester,  which  the  Central  Council  then  accepted. 


Journal  and  Flnanxe  Committee. 

Minifies  342  and  LUG. 

The  Minority  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  proposal  to  separate  the  Journal  and  Finance 
Committee  has  received  the  repeated  consideration  of  the  Divisions  and  Representative  Meeting. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  Majority  Report  that  the  Journal  Committee  would  act  like  the  former 
Editorial  Refereuce  Committee.  The  Journal  Committee  proposed  by  the  By-law  would  act  under 
instructions  of  the  Central  Council,  and  would  only  act  on  the  lines  of  the  former  Reference  Committee 
if  so  directed  by  the  Council.  The  Representative  Meeting  has  put  forward  no  proposal  of  the  kind,  and 
the  Minority  are  not  aware  of  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  Council  would  desire  the  Journal 
1  •  'i  1  unit  tee  so  to  act. 


Schedule  of  Resolutions. 

The  Minority  of  Council  most  strongly  deprecate  the  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  Report  commences — 
*  Your  Council  appeals  to  the  Divisions  to  disapprove  of  the  following  Resolutions  of  the  Special 
I  Representative  Meeting." 

The  Members  of  Council  who  signed  this  Memorandum  hold  that  it  is  not  for  the  Council  as  a  Body 
ke  sides  and  to  urge   the    Divisions  to  disapprove    any  Resolution  passed    by  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

The  object  of  the  Referendum  is  to  ascertain  through  the  Divisions  the  wishes  of  the  Association 
where  fchese  are  deemed  to  be  in  doub$,  and  the  duty  of  the  Council  is  discharged  in  asking  for  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  Divisions  of  the  several  points  at  issue.  This  appeal  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Schedule  of  Resolutions  BUggests  that  the  Referendum  Report  is  a  party  document,  that  the  Majority  of 
Council  adopted  this  Report  not  from  any  well  grounded  doubt  as  to  the  resolutions  representing  the 
of  the  Association, 'but  becaiuse  the  Majority  themselves  object  to  certain  passages  in  the  Draft 
Charter  and  took  this  method  of  opposing  them,  and  the  Minority  of  the  Council  desire  to  express  their 
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very  great  regret  that,  on  an  occasion  of  such  supreme  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  the 
Majority  should  have  deemed  it  fitting  to  issue,  in  the  name  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Association,  tin's 
Report. 

(Signed)         H.  A.   BALLANCE,  Fist  Anglian  Branch. 

('.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Gloucestershire  Branch,  and   Worcestershire 

and  Herefordshire  Branch  (United). 
C.  E.  S.  FLEMM1NG,  Bath  and  Bristol   Branch. 
6-.  E.  HASLIP,  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch. 
HUGH  B.  KER,  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch. 
R.  H.  KINSEY,  South  Midland   Branch. 
•T.  A.  MACDONALD,  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings. 
LAURISTON  E.  SHAW,  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch. 
T.  JENNER  VERRALL,  South  Eastern  Branch. 

September  oth,  1907. 

The  following  Members  of  Council,  who  through  absence  or  for  other  reasons  did  not  take  part  in  the 
voting  at  the  Council  Meeting,  desire  to  express  their  concurrence  in  this  Minority  Report: — 

J    FORI)  ANDERSON,  Metropolitan  Counties  Branch. 

E    J    BIDEN,  Representative  of  the  Royal  Navy  Medical  Service. 

R    COCHRANE  BUIST,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Stirling  Brandies 

(United). 
I !.  d.  JOUBERT  DE  LA   FERXE,  Representative   of  the   Indian 

Medical  Service. 
JOHN  H.  G ALTON,  South  Eastern  Branch. 
EDWIN  RAYNER,  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
R    R.  STAWELL,  Melbourne  and  Victoria  Branch. 
J.  LYNN  THOMAS,  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch. 
F.  E.  APTHORPE  WEBB,  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Branch, 

and  East  York  and  North  Lincoln  Branch  (United). 
1 )    .T.  WILLIAMS,  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch. 


British  Mbdicax  Jg-jrnalJ 
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Utofrtp  0!  fBrambes  &  Wthmans. 

NOETH  OF  ENGLAND  BRANCH: 
North  Northumbebland  Division. 
New  Vaccination  Order. — As  already  reported,1  at  a 
special  meeting  of  this  Division  on  August  6th  the  new 
Vaccination  Order  and  the  circular  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Alnwick  Union— offering  under  Article  3,  i  (a),  Is., 
(6)  3s.  6d.,  (rf)  3s.  6d.,  if  not  over  three  miles  from  residenc: 
of  public  vaccinator,  and  Is.  additional  for  each  mile  or 
part  of  a  mile  over  that  distance — were  fully  discussed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that,  considering  the  onerous  and 
responsible  character  of  the  duties  required  of  a  public 
vaccinator,  the  fees  offered  were  quite  inadequate.  The 
public  vaccinators,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  accordingly  informed  the 
Board  of  Gaardians  that  they  could  not  accept  the 
reduced  fees,  but  offered  to  meet  a  Committee  of  the 
Board ;  this  offer  was  accepted,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  guardians  have  resolved  to  make  no  change.  Mr. 
Douglas,  member  of  the  Board,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  embodying  this  decision,  said  that  the 
medical  officers  had  shown  clearly  to  his  mind  that  they 
were  not  overpaid.  The  Chairman  said  that  the  facts 
laid  before  the  guardians  at  the  conference  had  convinced 
him  that  the  fees  paid  to  public  vaccinators  were  not  at 
all  excessive,  and  he  almost  wondered  that  medical  men 
could  be  found  to  undertake  the  duties  for  so  small  a 
sum,  inasmuch  as  on  an  average  each  vaccination  neces- 
sitated three  or  four  visits.  The  distances  that  had  to  be 
travelled  in  the  rural  districts  were  great,  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  compelled  to  form  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  a  reduction  in  the  fees. 
The  Committee's  report  was  adopted  by  the  guardians, 
and  the  incident  is  thus  now  happily  at  an  end. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  OF  IRELAND  BRANCH. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  Waterford,  on  September  4th,  at  3.30  p.m. 
Apologies  for  Non- Attendance  —  Apologies  were  received' 
from  Drs.  Oakshott,  Laffan,  and  Stephenson. 

Medical  M.  P.'s.— It  was  proposed   by   Dr.   Carey   and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Mackesy  : 
That  we  express  our  emphatic  approval  of  the  proposition 
f.°^alnld  in  snbc!s>use  2  (2)  (VI)  Draft  Charter,  namely, 
Ihat  the  Association  may  acquire  power  to  promote  the 
candidature  of  any  member  of  the  Association  for  Parlia- 
ment or    for  any  British  Legislative   Assembly  who    is 
pledged  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  profession." 
It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Morris  : 
That  powers  be  further  acquired  to  subsidize  such  members 
t    ™"ai"eDt  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  surplus 
lunds  of  the  Association  be  annually  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 
It  was  resolved  that  both  these  resolutions  be  brought  up 
again  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Branch,  to  be  held  in 
Kilkenny    on    October  2nd,  for  further  discussion  and 
approval. 

Locum   Tenents.— It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Carby  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Morris: 
That  the  resolution   re  locum  tenents  passed  at  the    last 
meeting  held  at  Clonmel  on  June  19th,  be  typed  and  a 

Branch  °'  eSCh  Uni0n  withln  *rea  of  the 

Luncheon.— This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
the  members  having  previously  lunched  together  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel. 
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THE   LIBRARY  OF   THE  BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


Jbsariaitmt  Jtatkes. 

BRANCH    AND    DIVISION    MEETINGS    TO    BE 
HELD. 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  in  Blandford  on  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or 
show  cases  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
James  Davison,  Streateplaes,  Bath  Road,  Bournemouth,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  11th.  This  Journal  notice  is  the  only 
intimation  of  the  meeting. 


East  Anglian  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  Cromer  on  Thursday,  September  26th. 
Members  wishing  to  read  papers  or  show  cases  or  specimens 
should  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  M.S., 
Norwich.— B.  H.  Nicholson,  Honorary  Secretary,  East  Lodge, 
Colchester. 

Edinburgh  Branch  South-eastern  Counties  Division. 
—The  autumn  meeting  will  be  he'd  in  the  King's  Arms  Hotel, 
Melrose,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  at 
3  o'clock,  Dr.  Bannerman,  Chairman,  presiding.  Agenda : 
(1)  Reading  of  minutes.  (2)  Report  by  Dr.  Blair  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter.  (3)  Matters  re- 
ferred for  consideration  of  Divisions :  (a)  Finance  Inquiry 
Report ;  (6)  Referendum  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Charter. 
(4)  Clinical  papers  by  members.  (5)  Other  matters,  such  as 
the  Annual  Dinner.  Note.— The  Honorary  Secretary  begs  to 
remind  members  that,  as  Local  Secretary  of  the  Benevolent 
Fund,  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  of  members. — 
W.  Hall  Calvert,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Altrincham  Divi- 
sion.— The  next  general  meeting  will  be  held  at  Knutsi'ord  on 
Thursday,  September  2fith.  4.30  p.m.,  afternoon  tea  provided 
by  Dr.  Smith  at  the  Hospital  (Workhouse)  ;  5  p.m.,  visit  Hos- 
pital ;  5  30  p.m.,  business  (in  the  Committee  Room  in  Master's 
House) ;  7  p  m,,  dinner  at  the  George  Hotel.  Those  intending 
to  stay  to  dinner  should  inform  the  Honorary  Secretary  not 
later  than  the  24th.  All  members  should  send  word  if  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  all.  (This  does  not  apply  to  associate 
members.)  The  Committee  draws  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  Referendum,  which  will  have  to  be  voted  on 
under  eleven  heads,  and  trusts  that  every  member  who  can 
possibly  do  so  will  make  a  point  of  being  present.  There  is 
also  an  important  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  financial 
arrangements  to  be  discussed.  If  time  permits,  Dr.  Renshaw 
will  report  on  the  Exoter  Meeting  :  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act  :  and  there  will  be  a  discussion 
on  Ulcers  of  the  Stomach.— T.  W.  H.  Garstang,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Altrincham. 

Perthshire  Branch  — A  special  meeting  of  the  Branch  will 
be  held  in  the  Perth  Infirmary  on  Friday,  Sepl  ember  27th, 
at  3  15pm.,  to  consider  the  Referendum  from  the  Council 
published  in  the  Journal  of  August  17th,  p.  134.— William  A. 
Taylor  and  Alexander  Trotter,  Joint  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Perth. 

South-Eastern  Branch:  Isle  of  Thanet  Division.— 
The  next  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel  (overlooking  the  parade  opposite  the 
bandstand),  Broadstairs,  on  Tuesday,  September  24th,  at 
3.45p.m.,  Dr.  E  G.  Moon  in  the  chair.  Agenda:  W.  H. 
Willcox,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  M.R.C.P.  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) :  The 
medico-legal  importance  of  wounds  produced  by  firearms. 
C.  H.  Tamplin,  Esq.,  will  propose:  That  it  is  to  the  fair 
interests  of  the  friendly  societies  and  the  medical  profession, 
that  all  candidates  be  examined  previous  to  admission  to 
friendly  societies,  and  that  a  fee  should  be  charged  for  each 
such  examination.  Any  other  business.  Tea  will  be  served 
during  the  meeting.  All  other  members  of  the  South-Eastern 
Branch  are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings  and  to  Introduce 
professional  friends,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
Divisional  questions.— Hugh  M.  Raven,  Honorary  Divisional 
Secretary,  Broadstairs. 

South-Eastern  op  Ireland  I'ranch.—  The  last  meeting 
for  the  seesion  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  Kilkenny,  on  October  2;;d,  at  5  p.m.  Agenda  :  (1) 
Minutes.  (2)  Apologies.  (3)  Correspondence.  (4)  Referenda. 
(5)  To  receive  report  of  the  Kepre  t  'itative,  Dr.  Laffan.  (6)  Any 
other  business.— J.  Quirke,  Honorary  Secretary,  Piltown, 
co.  Kilkenny. 

South  Midland  Branch.—  Tha  autumnal  meeting  of  this 
Bcanch  will  be  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley,  at  2  p.m., 
on  Thursday,  October  10th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Cliillingworth,  of  Bedford.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  hotel 
at  1.15  p.m.,  price  2s.  6d.  per  head.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad 
to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  from  members  wishing  to  read 
papers  or  show  cares.— E.  Harries- Jones,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Northampton. 
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South  Walks  and  Monmouthshire  Branch  :  South- 
West  Wales  Division.— The  autumn  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  Aberystwith,  on  Friday,  September 
27th.  Will  those  having  papers  to  read  or  cases  to  show 
kindly  eommnnieatewitb  the  Honorary  Secretary,  J.  El  gar  P. 
Davies,  Llanelly  ? 


f  M  mtdtetm. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  oi  the  largest  English  towns,  including  Loudon, 
8,072  births  and  3,793  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  September  14th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  li.b.  11.8.  and  12.3  per  1.000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  was  again  12  3  per  1,000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  4.7  in  Handsworth  (Staffs),  5.8  in  Hornsey, 
6.0  in  West  Bromwich.  6.8  in  Burton-on-Trent,  6.9  in  King's  Norton, 
and  7.3  in  Willesdeu  to  17.1  in  Wigan  and  in  Swansea,  17.4  in  Sunder- 
land, 17.5  in  Rotherham,  17.7  in  Sheffield,  IS  0  in  St.  Helens,  and  20  0  in 
Tyuemouth.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  was  11.9  per  1,0 
it  averaged  12.6  in  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1  6  per  1.0C0  in  the 
seventy-six  towns:  in  London  this  death-rate  was  e'fjalto  1.4  perl, 000, 
while  among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rates  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3  0  in  Great  Yar- 
mouth, 3.1  in  Bootle,  3  3  in  Rotherham  and  in  Gateshead  3.4  in  Liver- 
pool, 3.5  in  Sheffield,  3  6  in  West  Ham,  and  3.9  In  Cardiff, 
caused  a  death-rate  of  1.1  in  St  Helens  and  2  8  in  Cardiff:  whooping- 
cough  of  14  m  West  Hartlepool  and  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  1.7  in  Gates- 
head, and  2.0  in  Great  Yarmouth  :  and  diavrhoe'a  of  2.0  in  Hull,  2.2  m 
Walsall,  2  5  in  Sheffield,  2  6  in  Liverpool.  2  7  in  West  Ham,  3.1  in 
Bootle,  and  3.3  in  Rotherham.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever, 
from  diphtheria,  and  from  enteric  fever  showed  no  marked  excess  in 
any  of  tne  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered 
during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  cases  under  treatment 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asvlums  Hospitals  and  the  Loudon  Fever  Hos- 
pital, which  had  been  3,637.  3,738,  and  3.816  at  the  end  of  the  three 
preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  3,871  at  the  end  of  last  week  : 
574  new  cases  were  admittcl  during  the  week,  against  340,  557,  and  587 
in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  September  14th.  863  births 
and  532  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish 
towns.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been 
13  7  and  13  6  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  rose  last  week  to 
15.3  per  1,000,  and  exceeded  by  3.0  per  1.000  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among 
these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  10.5  in  Perth 
and  14.6  in  Edinburgh,  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  Greenock  to  15.7 
in  Glasgow  and  16  7  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate  from  the 
principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  2.0  per  1.0C0  in  these  towos, 
the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Leith. 
The  255  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  Included  2  which  were  referred 
to  measles,  5  to  diphtheria.  8  to  whooping-cough,  13  to  diarrhoea,  and 
10  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Six  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough, 
2  of  "fever,"  and  6  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  recorded  in 
Edinburgh.  Two  deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  2  from  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  occurred  in  Dundee  ;  3  from  diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen  ;  and 
2  from  whooping-cough  in  Leith. 

HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  September  14th,  517  births  and  349 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
546  births  and  268  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  15.9.  13  8,  and  12.6  per  1,000  in  the 
three  precedingweeks,  rose  to  16.8  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  4,5  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  Eneiish  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  8.2  in  Limerick  and  17.2  in  Londonderrv,  to  17  6 
in  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  1.7  per  1.000,  or  0.2  per  1,000  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 3.9— being  recorded  in 
Waterford,  while  Limerick  registered  no  deaths  under  this  heading 
at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  Included  5  ascribed  to  cerebro-spinal 
fever. 


Jiabal  attfc  JUilttariT  ^jjpflmtnmrts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  hive  been  made  at  the  Admiralty :  John 
Andrews,  M.D  ,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Vivid,  additional,  for  Pembroke 
Dockyard,  September  28th  :  Jonathan  Shand.  M.B..  Fleet  Surgeon, 
to  the  Vengeance.  September  28th  :  Anthony  Kidd,  Fleet  Suigeon,  to 
the  Defiance,  September  2£th ;  Robert  W.  G.  Stewart,  M.B.,  Surgeon, 
to  Plymouth  Hospital.  September  19th  ;  Ernest  F.  Ellis,  Surgeon,  to 
the  Andromeda,  September  19th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
The  undermentioned  Lieutenant-Colonels,  from  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps,  to  be  Colonels  :— D.  Wahdrop,  M.B.,  vice  A.  W.  P. 
Inman,  M  B..  placed  on  half-pay.  August  14th  ;  G  T.  Goggin,  vice  J. 
Maeill,  C.B  .  M  D.,  September  6th ;  J.  M.  Jones,  vice  W.  A.  May,  C.B., 
September  ISth.  Their  previous  commissions,  which  were  simul- 
taneous, are  thus  dated  :— Surgeon.  March  6th,  1880  :  Surgeon-Major. 
March  6th,  1892 ;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  March  6th,  1900.  Their  war 
records  are  as  follows  :— Colonel  Wardrop— South  African  war, 
1878-9,  as  Civil  Surgeon  in  the  operations  against  Sekukuni  and  the 
Zulu  campaign  (medal  with  clasp) ;  Nile  expedition,  1898,  including 
the  battle  of  Khartoum  (mentioned  in  dispatches,  British 
med»l,  and  Egyptian  medal  with  clasp).  Colonel  Goggin— 
South  African  war.  1899-1902,  as  Senior  Medical  Officer  and  Principal 
Medical  Officer  of  an  Infantry  Division,  including  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  the  actions  at  Colenso,  Spion  Kop,  Vaal  Kranz,  on  the  Tugela 
Heights,  and  Pieter's  Hill,  and  operations  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  (action  at  Laing's  Nek) ;  he  had  charge  oi  a  General  Hospital  in 


the  OraDge  River  Colony  from  November.  1900,  to  May,  1902  ;  he  was 
several  times  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  has  received  the  Queen's 
medal  with  six  clasps  and  the  King's  medal  with  two  clasps.  Colonel 
Jones— Zulu  campaign  in  1879  as  Civil  Surgeon  (medal  with  clasp). 

Colonel  J.  Magill,  C.B.,  M.D.,  is  placed  on  retired  pay,  September 
le  was  appointed  Surgeon,  May  3rd,  J876;  Surgeon-Maior, 
December  22ud,  1J85  :  Brigade-Surgeon.  May  3rd,  18S6  ;  and  Surgeon- 
Colonel,  December  22nd.  1S04.  He  served  with  the  Soudan  expedi- 
tion in  1884-6,  and  was  present  at  the  action  of  Abu  Klea  with  the 
Guards  Camel  Regiment,  and  was  severely  wounded  (mentioned  in 
es,  medal  with  two  clasps,  and  Khedive's  star);  he  was 
Principal  Medical  Officer  of  a  Division  from  April  16th,  1900,  and  was 
in  the  advance  on  Kimberley.  including  the  actions  at  Belmont. 
Enslin,  Modder  River,  and  Magersfontein,  in  operations  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  (actions  at  Poplar  Grove.  Dreifontein,  Vet  River, 
and  Zand  River),  in  (lie  Transvaal  (actions  near  Johannesburg,  at 
Pretoria,  Diamond  Hill,  and  Belfast),  and  In  Cape  Colony  (mentioned 
in  dispatches.  Queen's  medal  with  six  c!.'Sps.  King's  medal  with  two 
and  appointed  C.B.). 

Colonel  W.  A.  May.  C.B..  is  also  placed  on  retired  pay,  Sep- 
tember 18th.  He  entered  the  service  is  Surgeon,  September  30th, 
1874,  became  Surgeon-Major.  September  30th,  1836 ;  Brigade-Surgeon, 
December  loth,  1897  :  and  Colonel.  March  22nd,  1S03.  During  the 
South  African  war  in  1900-02  he  was  Principal  Medical  Officer  of  an 
Infantry  Division,  and  was  present  in  operations  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  (in  actions  at  Biddulphsberg  and  Wittebergen).  Cape  Colony, 
the  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  Colony  (mentioned  in  dispatches, 
Queen's  medal  with  three  clasps,  Kiug's  medal  with  two  clasps,  and 
appointed  C.B.). 

Captain  H.  B.  Connell,  from  the  Seconded  List,  to  be  Ciptain, 
August  28th.  He  was  placed  on  the  Seconded  List  for  service  with 
the  King's  African  Rifles.  December  31st.  19C4. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  G.  Allen,  on  return  from  Indian  service,  lias 
been  appointed  to  the  Dnke  of  York's  School. 


Erratum.— In  the  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal 
of  August  24th,  p.  155,  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Tidbuhy.  M.D..  retired  pay,  had  relinquished  his  medical 
charge  at  the  Koyal  Military  CoUege.  He  is  still  Assistant  Surgeon 
there. 


% arattnas   att&  ^ppohtfmmis. 

;/.w  list  o]  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  whert 
full  particulars  wiU  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  o»  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BIRKENHEAD  BOROUGH  HOSPITAL— Junior  Resident  House- 
Surgeon  (male).    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

BIRMINGHAM:  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Two  Receiving-room 
Officers;  salary,  £150  per  annum. 

BRENTFORD  UNION.— Second  Assistant  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  Infirmary,  and  Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer  oi  the 
Workhouse  and  Schools.    Salary,  £125  per  annum. 

BRIGHTON:  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK 
CHILDREN.— House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per 
annum. 

BUXTON:  DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £70  per  annum. 

CENTRAL  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL.  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

W.C.— House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
CITY  OF  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Victoria  Park,  N.E.— (1)  Pathologist. 

Salary,    £105    per  annum.     (2)  Two    House- Phvsicians    1 . 

Salary,  £50  per  annum.    (3)  Clinical  Assistant.    (4)  Locum  Tenens 

to  House-Physician. 
DURHAM  COUNTY  HOSPITAL. -House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £120  per 

annum. 
EVELINA    HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN.  Southward— Eight 

Clinical  Assistants  in  the  Out-patient  Department. 
FARRINGDON  GENERAL  DI3PEN3ARY,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  E  C 

—(1)   Resident   Medical   Officer.    Salary,    £120   per   annum.    (2) 

Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 


GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY—  Assistant  House-Surgeon 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Brompton.—  Resident  House-Physicians.     Honorarium,  £25  for 

six  months. 
HOSPITAL   FOR    WOMEN,    Soho    Square,    W— Resident    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
INFANTS'   HOSPITAX.    Vincent    Square.    Westminster.— Honorary 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Nursing  Staff. 
JERSEY     DISPENSARY     AND     INFIRMARY.— Resident    Medical 

Officer. 
LABORATORIES  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  Queen 

Anne  Street,  W  —Assistant  Pathologist.    Salary  to  commence  at 

the  rate  of  £150  per  annum,  rising  to  £400. 
LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel,  E.— Surgeon  Dentist. 
LONDON  LOCK  HOSPITAL.— (1)  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon  to  the 

Female  Hospital,  Harrow  Road.     (2)  Anaesthetist  to  the  Male 

Hospital.  Dean  Street. 
MAIDSTONE  :  KENT  COUNTY  ASYLUM— Fourth  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary  to  commence,  £175  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  :     NORTHERN    HOSPITAL    FOR    WOMEN    AND 

CHILDREN.— Honorary  Surgeon  for  children. 
MANCHESTER   ROYAL   INFIRMARY.— Resident   Surgical  Officer. 

Salary.  £150  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY.-Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physiology 

Stipend,  £150,  rising  to  £200  per  annum. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  :    UNIVERSITY    OF    DURHAM    COLLEGE 

OF  MEDICINE.— Demonstrator  of  Physiology.     Salary,  £200  per 

annum. 
NORWICB    CITY    ASYLUM.  —  Resident   Medical    Superintendent. 
*  Salary  £100  per  annum,  rising  to  £6C0. 
PLYMOUTH:  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL, 

—House-Physician.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
PRINCE    OF    WALES'S    GENERAL    HOSPITAL,     Tottenham.— a) 

House-Surgeon.    (2>  House-Physician.  (3)  Junior  House-Surgeon. 

(4)    Junior    House-Phvsician.      Appointments   for    six    months. 

Salaries  for  (1)  and  (2),  £75  per  annum,  and  for  (3)  and  (4)  £40  per 

annum. 
ROYAL    DENTAL    HOSPITAL,    Leicester   Square,    W.C.— Morning 

House  Anaesthetist.    Honorarium,  £50  per  anuum. 
ROYAL  LONDON  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL,  Moorfields.— (1)  Senior 

House  Surgeon :     salary    at    the    rate    of    £100    per    annum. 

(2)  Clinical  Assistants. 
ST.  MARYGEBONE  BOROUGH.— Medical  Officer  of  Health.    Salary, 

£600  per  annum. 
S\LFORD    ROYAL    HOSPITAL.  — 'unior    Honse-Surgeon   (male). 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
SAMARITAN  FREE   HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Marylebone  Road, 

N.W.— Clinical  Assistants. 
SHEFFIELD     ROYAL     HOSPITAL.— Assistant     House-Physician. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
TAUNTON:    TAUNTON    AND    SOMERSET    HOSPITAL.— Resideut 

Assistant  House-Surgeon,    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
TUNBRIDGE    WELLS    GENERAL     HOSPITAL.  —  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Tite  Street,  S.W.— House- 
Surgeon.    Honorarium,  £30  for  six  months. 
WORCESTER    COUNTY    ANO    CITY    ASYLUM.— Third    Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £140  per  annum,  rising  to  £160. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY     SURGEON  S— The    Chief    Inspector   of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Rothwell,  co.  Northampton. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


Camebos,  John,  M.B.,  C'.M.Aberd.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Parish  of 

Rosemarkie. 
Davidson,  G.  E.,  M.B.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Shere 

District,  co.  Surrey. 
Dkake,  L.  A.,  M.B.,  C.M  Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  West 

Ham  Union. 
HOllings,  H.  T.,  L  R.C.P.  and  S.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Scarborough  Union. 
Hughes,  E.  T.  C  ,  M.R  C.S..  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Assistant  Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Lewisham  Union  Infirmary. 
Lavebs,    Norman,   M.D.,     Physician-Superintendent   of  Bailbrook 

House,  Bath. 
LONGDEN,  E.  W..  L. R.C.P.  and  S.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Sturminster  Union. 
Mabch,  G.  C,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of   the 

Dorchester  Union. 


Richards,  J.  B,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Wadebridge  Urban  District. 
RlGGALL,  Robert  Marmaduke.  L.R.C.P.,  etc.,  Third  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  to  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  Exminster. 
Scott,  F   R.,  M  B.,  B.S.Durh.,  Medical  Officer,  Tynemouth  Union 

Workiiouse. 
Smith.  Charles  Mollison  M.B.,  Ch.B  Aberd..  Junior  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  at  the  County  Asylum,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 
TE3IPLETON,   William,  MB.,  Ch.B  Glasg.,  Extra  Anaesthetist  to  the 

Glasgow  Samaritan  Hospital  for  Women. 
Veitch,  A.,  M.D.Edin.,  District  Medical   Officer   of   the  Weardale 

Union. 


BIRTHS,    MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

Ttit  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  0]  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  it 
Ss.  6d.,  u-hich  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 

Macevot.— On  September  lltb.  1907.  at  41,  Buckley  Road,  Brondes- 
bury.  N.W.,  the  wife  of  H.  J.  Macevoy,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  of  a  son. 

Robikson.—  On  September  11th,  at  105,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  the  wife 
of  J.  F.  Robinson,  F.K.C.S.,  of  a  son  (stillborn). 

MARRIAGE. 
MOBiAHTY— Adams.— On  Wednesday,  September  11th,  at  the  parish 
church,  Lanark,  by  the  Rev.  R.  HI.  Dickson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Parish 
Minister,  assisted  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Sharpe,  of  Carstairs,  Gerald 
Irving  Moriartv,  M.B..  Ch.B  Edin.,  elder  son  of  Colonel  Moriarty, 
M.D,  F.RC.SI,  late  I.MS.,  of  Woking,  Surrey,  to  Cecilia 
Thomson,  fifth  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Adams, 
M.D.,  F.R.C. S.Edin  ,  3rd  Scottish  Rifles  (retired),  of  Friarsfield, 
Lanark. 

DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


POST-GRADFATE     COURSES     AND     lEITlRf*. 

Medical  Gbadfates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22.  Cbenies  Street. 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day: 
Monday.  Skin  :  Tuesday,  Medical :  Wednesday. 
Suruical;  Thursday,  Surgical:  Friday,  Eye. 

Post-Gbadvate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  Dext  week :— Daily,  2  p.m..  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics  2.30  p.m.  :  Operations ;  X  Rays. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Throat. 
Nose,  and  Ear  ;  also  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
10  a.m.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  30  p  m.  :  Diseases  of 
ihe  Skin.  Wednesday.  10  a.m. :  Diseases  of  Children. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Eye. 
2.30  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Women. 


CALENDAR    OP    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


SEPTEMBER. 

22  *ttn&iB 

23  MONDAY      ... 

24  TUESDAY    ... 

f  Isle    of    Thanet    Division,     South- 

25  WEDNESDAY  \      Eastern     Branch,     Carlton      Hotel, 

[     Broadstairs,  3.45  p.m. 

f  Altrinoham  DmsiON,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch,  General  Meeting. 
Knutsford  :  Tea,  4.30  p.m.,  ;  Visit 
to  Union  Hospital,  5  p.m.,  ;  Busi- 
ness Meeting,  5  30  p.m.  ;  Dinner, 
Royal  George  Hotel,  7  p.m. 

I  East     Anglian     Branch,    Autumn 

I      Meeting,  Cromer. 
South-Eastern    Counties   Division, 

I      Edinburgh     Branch,     King's      Arms 

I,     Hotel,  Melrose,  3  p.m. 

/'Perthshire  Branch,  Special  Meeting, 
Perth  Infirmary,  3.15  p  m. 

27  FRIDAY        ...  <  South-Wbst   Walks    Division.  South 

Wales    and     Monmouthshire    Branch, 
■■,      Waterloo  Hotel.  Ahr-rystwith. 

28  SATURDAY  ... 

29  Jbtm&ss 

30  MONDAY      ... 


26  THURSDAY. 


Date, 


Meetings  to  be  Held, 


1  TUESDAY    ... 

2  WEDNESDAY  [ 


OCTOBER. 


Socth-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch 
Victoria  Hotel,  Kilkenny,  5  p.m. 


3  THURSDAY... 

4  FRIDAY 

5  SATURDAY... 

6  JrtsnBsc 

7  MONDAY      ... 

8  TUESDAY    ... 

9  WEDNESDAY 

f London:  Metropolitan  Branch  Coun 
I      oil,  4.30  p.m. 

10  THURSDAY...  ■<  South   Midland    Branch,   Autumnal 

Meeting.  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley, 
\,     2  p.m.  ;  Luncheon,  1.15  p.m. 

11  FRIDAY 

12  SATURDAY... 

13  *uiirJa» 

14  MONDAY      ... 

15  TUESDAY    ... 

16  WEDNESDAY 

17  THURSDAY... 
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f&tttmp  of  IBraitrfes  &  Biiustmts. 

[The  proceeding*  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  te  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

SOU rH- EASTERN  BRANCH  : 
Rbigate  Division. 
A  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on  May  3rd. 

Medical  Laio  Reform  and  Quackery.— Mr.  Sewill  de- 
livered an  address  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  the 
dramatic  ending  of  a  cancer  case  under  quack  treatment 
first  drew  his  attention  forcibly  to  the  subject.  Since 
then  his  interest  in  the  question  had  not  slackened,  and 
his  connexion  throughout  with  a  medical  paper  had  kept 
him  informed  upon  it.  As  one  of  the  Committee  engaged 
for  some  years  in  promoting  the  Dentists  Act  of  1878,  he 
gained  at  tbe  outset  some  knowledge  of  medical  legisla- 
tion— a  subject  to  which  he  had  ever  since  given  atten- 
tion. For  some  years  he  investigated  the  extent  and 
effects  of  quackery  among  patients  at  hospitals  to  which 
he  was  attached  or  had  access.  With  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  victims  of  venereal  and  sexual  quacks, 
which  have  diminished  In  numbers  in  late  years,  all  kinds 
of  sufferers  from  quackery  are  to  be  discovered  among 
hospital  out-patients  and  in-patients.  Among  these  are  to 
be  found  numbers  of  wretched  Infants  with  constitutions 
ruined  through  drugging  with  "teething"  medicines; 
great  numbers  of  patients  with  simple  maladies  rendered 
chronic,  and  serious  diseases  hopeless  through  delay 
whilst  relying  upon  fraudulent  nostrums;  the  dupes  of 
consumption  and  cancer  eurers,  rupture  doctors  and  bone- 
setters,  besides  a  host  of  nervous  sufferers  having  their 
attention  fixed  upon  merely  trivial  morbid  sensations  or 
functional  disturbances  by  quackery  in  one  form  or 
another.  Mr.  Sewill  next  entered  more  fully  Into  the 
methods  of  quack  practitioners  and  nostrum-mongers. 
The  latter  offering  advice  are  taken  for  qualified 
"doctors."  Simple  readers  misled  by  cunningly  worded 
advertisements      make      wrong      diagnoses     of      their 


diseases.  Chronic  constipation  and  haemorrhoids  are 
the  least  harmful  results  of  the  habitual  use  of 
pills,  which,  whether  offered  as  cures  for  indigestion 
or  liver  troubles,  or  aa  specifics  for  many  distinct 
diseases,  contain  as  their  sole  active  constituent  almost 
invariably  a  cheap  drastic  purgative.  He  then  described 
the  more  serious  results  following  self-medication,  and 
to  illustrate  this  spoke  particularly  of  cases  he  had 
recently  inquired  into  of  gastric  ulcer  in  hospital 
patients.  Among  these  he  had  found  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  servant  and  seamstress  class  who  had 
been  dosing  themselves  with  pills  or  potions — indigestion 
cures — until  their  malady  had  passed  into  a  dangerous 
or  mortal  phase.  He  also  spoke  of  the  baneful  effects  of 
"nerve  tonics"  containing  alcohol  or  narcotics.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  poor  will  often  sacrifice  earnings, 
savings,  and  borrowings  to  satisfy  the  exactions  of  a 
quack  before  presenting  themselves  at  a  hospital,  or, 
with  a  plea  of  poverty,  at  a  practitioner's  surgery. 
Ignorance  of  science  and  credulity  being  common  among 
all  but  an  intellectual  minority  of  society,  the  victims  of 
quackery  are  hardly  less  numerous  among  the  well-to-do 
than  the  poor.  Foolish  wealthy  women  form  the  easy 
prey  of  obesity  quacks,  beauty  doctors,  and  hair  spe- 
cialists, whom  they  take  for  qualified  men.  Quackery 
forms  a  potent  factor  in  deterioration  of  the  public 
health.  Mr.  Sewill  next  described  the  rapid  growth  of 
quackery  in  recent  years,  both  as  regards  traffic  in 
nostrums  and  bogus  apparatus  and  practice  by  un- 
qualified pretenders.  This  latter,  as  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  being  carried  out  largely  under  the  cloak 
of  selling  remedies  and  apparatus,  legislation  would 
not  be  effective  against  fraudulent  practice  unless 
at  the  same  time  it  dealt  with  the  trade  In 
quack  remedies;  the  two  trades  are  inseparably  bound 
up  together.  Quackery  at  the  present  day  provides  the 
safest  field  for  the  operations  of  cynical  knavery.  It  is 
only  the  most  stupid  of  quacks  who  can  put  himself 
within  reach  of  the  law — in  danger  of  an  action  for 
damages  or  a  charge  of  manslaughter — whereas  a  city 
shark  or  swindler  stands  in  constant  danger  of  a  criminal 
charge.  Quackery  affords  large  incomes  to  great  numbers 
of  vulgar  impostors,  and  vast  wealth  to  many  clever 
adventurers,  and  Is    therefore  becoming  more  and  more 
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attractive  to  these  classes.  Mr.  Sewill  next  quoted  the 
Lancet's  recently  published  figures  based  upon  the  stamp 
duty  returns,  which  showed  that  £2  764,557  was  spent  in 
quack  medicines  in  one  year.  If  the  incomes  of  fraudu- 
lent practitioners  be  roughly  guessed  and  added  to  this, 
an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  gigantic  sum  out  of 
which  the  simple,  suffering  public  are  plundered.  Not 
less  than  £1,500,000  is  spent  yearly  in  quack  advertise- 
ments. This  sum  divided  among  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine proprietors,  many  of  whom  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  incomes  from  this  source,  has  sufficed  to  lead  the 
great  majority  of  papers  into  at  least  tacit  support  of 
quackery.  As  a  rule  an  editor  dare  not  attack  quackery  ; 
he  can  never  be  certain  that  a  puff  in  the  form  of  editorial 
matter,  in  praise  of  an  impostor,  and  in  disparagement  of 
the  medical  profession,  may  not  be  inserted  by  his 
manager  in  juxtaposition  with  his  article.  A  great 
journal  which  up  to  late  years  bad  formed  a  standard 
of  honour  in  journalism,  which  had  never  before 
forgotten  the  interests  of  the  people  in  pursuit  of  selfish 
alms,  had  now  in  its  advertising  department  lowered 
itself  to  the  level  of  it3  less  scrupulous  contemporaries. 
This  leading  paper,  which  a  few  years  ago  published 
periodically  articles  exposing  and  denouncing  quackery, 
now  inserts  quack  puffs  of  a  kind  which  its  earlier 
managers  would  have  rejected  with  scorn.  Noble  lords 
who  own  other  great  papers  derive  an  important  part  of 
their  Incomes  from  abetting  a  traffic  of  the  character  of 
which  they  and  their  astute  managers  cannot  be  aware, 
although  it  is  occasionally  exposed  in  law  reports  in  their 
own  columns.  This  deplorable  attitude  of  leading  journals 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  towards  the  further 
demoralization  of  papers  of  an  inferior  class.  These  now 
supply  their  endorsement  to  the  false  statements  of  any 
quack  prepared  to  pay  for  a  sham  editorial  notice.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  prevent 
fraudulent  pretenders  from  assuming  titles,  and  palming 
themselves  off  upon  the  public  as  legally-qualified  practi- 
tioners. The  profession  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  protection  as  the  law  affords  to  solicitors.  The 
State  demands  from  medical  practitioners  a  standard  of 
qualification  very  much  higher  than  that  required  in  any 
other  profession,  but  denies  to  the  profession  any  privilege 
or  protection.  It  is  impossible  for  an  unqualified  person 
to  practise  with  impunity  as  a  solicitor,  or  to  assume  false 
titles,  or  use  language  in  writings  or  advertisements 
implying  even  remotely  that  he  is  legally  qualified.  The 
statute  is  clear,  and  never  leaves  doubt  in  the  magistrate's 
mind.  The  Law  Society  is  ever  vigilant  and  ready 
to  prosecute.  The  General  Medical  Council  has  no  such 
powers.  The  Council  has  very  limited  authority 
even  over  qualified  practitioners.  It  can  strike 
their  names  off  the  Register  for  infamous  conduct ;  but 
cannot  prevent  them  from  assuming  professional  titles 
and  practising  afterwards.  It  has  no  power  whatever  to 
interfere  with  illegitimate  practice  or  quackery.  The 
Council  needs  reconstituting  with  widened  functions  and 
extended  power.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  protection  of 
the  medical  profession,  whilst  improving  the  status  of  the 
practitioner,  would  confer  Incalculably  greater  advantages 
upon  the  public  and  especially  upon  the  classes— the  weak, 
the  simple,  the  suffering — who  have  most  claim  upon  the 
guardianship  of  the  State.  Very  slight  modification  of 
existing  laws  would  ensure  the  prosecution  of  most  quack 
medicine  proprietors  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  and  would  render  amenable  newspapers  that 
published  their  advertisements.  This  was  recently  shown 
in  a  case  at  the  Sussex  Assizes.  Almost  complete  ignor- 
ance of  the  whole  question  prevails  among  the  public  and 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  whilst  great  pre- 
judice against  the  profession  exists  among  sections  of  the 
public  and  certain  loud-voiced  patties  in  Parliament. 
The  days  having  passed  when  private  members  could 
carry  through  a  measure  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  satisfactory  project  of  medical  law  reform 
can  obtain  a  hearing  unless  taken  up  by  Government.  It 
is  extremely  Improbable  that  any  Government  would  con- 
cern itself  with  medical  reform  unless  Parliament  and  the 
public  were  iiret  enlightened  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
existing  evils.  Mr.  Sewill  then  strove  to  show  that  the 
desired  enlightenment  can  be  brought  about  through  the 
medium  of  a  Royal  Commission,  and  in  no  other  way. 
The  system  of  quackery  as  a  whole  and  Its  practice  by 
lndividuals^could  belaid  bare  before  a  Commission,  whilst 


immunity  against  actions  for  libel  which  now  effectually 
prevent  exposure  by  private  persons,  would  be  granted  to 
witnesses.  Quacks  who  dared  to  put  in  an  appearance 
and  justify  their  conduct  would  be  subject  to  cross- 
examination  by  counsel.  The  quack  medicine  vendor 
would  be  exposed  by  simple  analyses  of  his  wares.  The 
story  which  could  be  disclosed  before  a  Commission  would 
astonish  and  horrify  the  educated  public,  and  enlist  many 
on  the  side  of  reform.  It  would  bring  shame  to  news- 
paper proprietors,  and  induce  some  of  them  to  turn  away 
from  their  present  attitude  and  make  amends.  It  would 
provide  a  body  of  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
legislation  demanded.  Mr.  Sewill  finally  pointed  out  how 
deplorably  small  is  the  political  influence  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  urged  that,  if  properly  directed,  it  would 
suffice  to  achieve  the  preliminary  step  he  advocated. 
Without  this  all  effort  in  the  desired  direction  must  prove 
futile.  The  British  Medical  Association  has  the  numbers, 
and  the  organization,  and  could  raise  the  necessary  funds. 
Mr.  Sewill  urged  that  the  forces  and  resources  of  the 
Association  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the  object  he 
had  explained ;  he  proposed  that  the  Reigate  Division 
should  adopt  a  resolution  asking  the  Council  to  take  this 
suggestion  into  consideration. 

Resolution. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Reigate 
Division,  on  July  11th,  the  following  resolution,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Walters  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Bromet,  was  unani- 
mously carried ; 

The  Reigate  Division  of  the  South-Eastern  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  would  urge  upon  the  Council 
the  desirability  of  the  promotion  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of  medical  law,  into  the 
practice  of  the  profession  by  unqualified  pretenders,  and 
into  the  traffic  in  quack  medicines  and  apparatus.  The 
Reigate  Division  believes  that  the  exposure  which  a  Com- 
mission would  effect  would  prove  that  reform  is  called  for 
much  more  for  the  protection  of  the  public  than  the  advan- 
tage of  the  profession  ;  that  it  would  force  the  attention  of 
the  .Legislature  to  the  question,  and  lead  to  the  speedy 
construction  of  laws  for  the  abatement  of  existing  evils. 

It  was  resolved  to  print  a  summary  of  Mr.  Sewill's  speech 
for  circulation  among  the  Divisions.  In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  meeting,  Mr.  Sewill  undertook  to  attend 
at  any  Divisions  to  which  he  might  be  invited  where 
further  explanations  of  his  proposals  might  be  desired. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Leigh  Division. 
Election    to    Central    Council. — At    a    meeting    of    the 
Division,  held  on   September  19th,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved : 

That  in  the  event  of  Dr.  Gorstang  becoming  a  candidate  for 
the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1908, 
this  Division  pledges  itself  to  support  his  candidature  in 
every  way  possible. 


SOUTH  WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  BRANCH: 
North  Glamorgan  and  Brecknock  Division. 

Officers. — The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Division  for  the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  Dr.  R  W.  Jones; 
Vice  Chairman,  Dr.  C.  Blddle ;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Weichert ;  Representatives  on  Branch  Council,  Messrs. 
I.  L.  W.  Ward,  B.  M.  Lewis,  and  D.  N.  Morgan. 

Meetings. — The  meetings  of  the  Division  are  held  as 
follows:  Ordinary  on  the  second  Thursday  In  October, 
December,  March ;  annual  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH   MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owisa  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drnry  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  Is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Satnrdaye,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
S  p.m. 
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[Fifth  Notice.] 
Drugs. 
Evans,  Gadd,  and  Co.,  Limited  (Bristol  and  Exeter). 
This  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  showed  a  large 
number  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  which  for  the 
most  part  had  been  carefully  standardized  by  physical, 
chemical,  or  physiological  tests.  Amongst  those  in  the 
latter  class  may  be  mentioned  especially  the  firm's  liquid 
extract  of  ergot,  each  batch  of  which,  to  ensure  efficacy,  is 
tested,  we  were  informed,  in  the  pharmacological 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  potency 
of  the  drug  is  measured  by  the  rise  in  blood  pressure 
which  it  produces  on  injection  into  a  cat,  and  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  received  is  attached  to  each  bottle  as  a  guide  to 
the  dose  which  will  be  required  in  the  human  subject. 
The  tincture  of  digitalis  is  standardized  on  the  same  lines, 
the  measure  of  its  activity  being  based  upon  the 
ascertained  lethal  dose  for  a  frog  of  known  weight.  The 
result  is  printed  on  the  label  of  each  bottle  issued.  The 
firm's  tinctures  of  squills  and  strophanthus  are  treated  in 
the  same  fashion.  The  preparations  manufactured  by  the 
firm,  and  standardized  on  their  alkaloidal  contents 
(adjusted  to  those  of  the  corresponding  preparations 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia),  which  were  on  view, 
ineluded  a  tincture  of  belladonna,  compound  camphor, 
cinchona,  nux  vomica,  and  opium.  The  firm  also 
exhibited  a  liquor  violae  glusosidi,  which  it  states  to 
be  a  standardized  preparation  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
Viola  odorata,  and  to  be  valuable  as  an  anodyne,  and 
reducing  the  offensive  discharges  from  broken-down 
malignant  tumours.  One  of  the  partners  of  the  firm 
takes  a  special  interest  in  this  drug,  and  hss  prepared  a 
pamphlet  containing  abstracts  of  all  matters  dealing  with 
its  use  which  has  appeared  in  English  and  foreign 
medical  literature  from  time  to  time. 

C.  J.  Hewlett  and  Son  (35-42,  Charlotte  Street, 
London,  E.C.).  This  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  and 
instrument  makers  showed  a  variety  of  convenient  anti- 
septic preparations,  a  certain  number  of  the  mixtures 
which  have  become  associated  with  its  name,  and  a 
few  new  instruments.  To  be  classed  with  the  former, 
perhaps,  is  Antithermogen,  which  has  been  brought  out 
for  use  either  as  an  absorbent  dressing  for  wounds  or  as 
a  substitute  for  poultices,  for  which  its  hygroscopic  pro- 
perties seem  to  render  it  suitable.  The  principal  anti- 
septic shown  was  "  Creosalgen,"  which  is,  we  were 
informed,  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  cresylic  acid.  It  mixes  with  water,  forming  a  milky- 
white  solution.  It  is  prepared  also  for  surgical  use,  and 
in  this  lorm  makes  a  bright,  clear  solution  with  water. 
In  a  third  form  it  was  gelatinous,  and  thus  specially 
suited  for  the  preparation  of  the  hands  before  gynaeco- 
logical and  corresponding  examinations.  The  special 
compounds  Included  mist,  pepsinae  c.  bismutho  and 
liquor  santal  flav.  c.  buchu  et  cubeba,  both  of  which  have 
enjoyed  wide  popularity  for  many  years  past.  Two  new 
preparations  which  s-em  likely  to  gain  corresponding 
favour  are  elixir  aceto-salicylic,  and  mistura  cimicifugae 
co.  cone. 

Fairohild  Bros  and  Foster  (50-60,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London,  EC).  The  special  products  of  this  firm  have 
made  steady  progress  in  favour  since  they  were  first  intro- 
duced some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  are  now 
sufficiently  familiar  to  most  medical  men.  Those  dis- 
played on  the  firm's  stall  included  a  series  of  digestive 
ferments  for  use  in  connexion  with  dietetics,  and  a  new 
set  of  derivatives  from  the  pancreas  for  therapeutic  use. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  "  Diazyme,"  a 
pancreatic  essence  of  a  palatable  kind,  and  the  better- 
known  product  "  Zymine,"  likewise  an  extract  from  the 
pancreas,  containing  what  is  believed  to  be  all  its  active 
principles  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  powder.  Its  use  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  its  being  put  up  in  small  tubes,  each 


of  which  is  sufficient  to  peptonize  1  pint  of  milk.  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  class  was  an  elegant  form  of  preparation  to 
which  the  firm  has  given  the  general  name  of  "  Pepules." 
These  are  various  compounds  of  pppsine  and  zymine,  and 
pepsine,  zymine,  and  bismuth,  pepules  of  ox  gall  being  also 
obtainable.  The  product  named  "  Panopepton,"  which  was 
also  shown,  is  stated  to  represent  the  entire  nutritive 
value  of  lean  beef  plus  wheat  flour,  the  whole  being  in  a 
very  soluble,  diffusible,  and  readily-absorbed  form.  It  la 
by  no  means  unpalatable,  and  deserves  its  place  among 
the  readily-absorbed  nutritive  liquid  foods.  Peptogenic 
milk  powder  is  one  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  firm 
to  facilitate  the  home  conversion  of  cow's  milk  into  a 
solution  corresponding  in  chemical  constitution  with  that 
of  human  milk.  As  for  the  therapeutic  pancreatic  pro- 
ducts which  have  been  mentioned,  these  included  injec- 
tions of  trypsin  and  amylopsin,  prepared  in  each  case 
from  the  fresh  pancreas,  and  put  up  in  ampoales  each 
containing  20  minims.  A  corresponding  preparation, 
which  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  those  imbued  with 
the  possibilities  of  pancreatic  extract  in  the  treatment  of 
malignant  growths,  is  "Lotio  Pancreatis,"  which  is  stated 
to  be  of  great  trypsin  strength,  and  is  intended  for  topical 
application. 

Meister,  Lucius  and  Bruning  (51,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  E.C.).  This  is  an  enterprising  firm  of  chemical 
manufacturers  which  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in 
Germany  has  now  established  a  large  branch  in  England. 
Some  of  its  products  are  very  well  known  to  medical 
men  in  this  country,  for  among  the  many  synthetic 
remedies  which  it  has  produced  are  several  which  came 
rapidly  into  favour  and  for  a  very  long  time  now  have 
been  commonly  employed  by  most  practitioners.  Anti- 
pyriD,  which  was  brought  out  by  this  firm,  now  more 
tban  twenty  years  ago,  is  a  case  in  point,  its  younger 
congener  Pyramidon  being  likewise  due  to  their  skill  in 
synthesis.  It  is  considered  by  the  firm  to  be  in  practice 
greatly  the  superior  drug  of  the  two,  since  though  its 
antipyretic  and  analgesic  effects  are  much  more  marked 
comparatively  little  risk  attaches  to  Its  employ- 
ment. Argonin,  a  silver  preparation,  was  ako  shown 
and  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  useful  astringent  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  urethral  discharges  of  specific 
origin.  Another  product  which  would  seem  likely  to  be 
of  decided  value  is  Valyl-Hoechst,  being  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  valerian.  Great  practical  and  scientific  interest 
attaches  likewise  to  the  suprarenin  produced  by  the  firm  ; 
it  differs  from  all  adrenal  preparations  which  have  yet 
been  commonly  used  in  being  built  up,  we  were  informed, 
by  chemical  synthesis.  The  firm  believes  that  this  confers 
a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  reliable 
in  action  than  natural  suprarenin  products,  and  the 
solutions  prepared  from  it  are  far  more  stable,  while 
every  individual  dose  can  be  sterilized  if  desired  before 
use.  Another  very  recent  remedy  shown  was  the  meningo- 
coccus serum  prepared  by  the  firm  for  Professor  Buppel ; 
during  the  prevalence  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  Galicia 
last  year  it  was  considered  to  have  proved  of  value 
both  as  a  prophylactic  and  curative  agent. 

Foods. 
J.  S.  Fry  and  Sons,  Limited  (Bristol).  The  exhibits 
of  this  firm  included  chocolate  and  cocoa  in  many  forms, 
the  former  being  shown  both  as  pure  chocolate  and  as 
that  admixture  of  chocolate  and  milk  products  which  ha3 
seized  the  popular  fancy  and  of  late  years  has  come 
greatly  into  favour.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  much 
more  than  a  pleasant  sweetmeat,  and  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  for  its  use  under  many  circumstances  In  the 
sick  room.  Having  considerable  dietetic  value,  and  being 
quite  soluble,  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  used  when 
no  other  food  containing  so  much  nutriment  in  so  small 
a  compass  could  be  permitted.  Cocoa  was  shown  in 
a  concentrated  form  free  from  any  admixture,  and  in 
combination  with  Allen  and  Hanburys'  extract  of  malt. 
The  latter  is  an  excellent  compound,  which  may  be 
thoroughly  commended  in  respect  of  its  digestibility. 
As  regardu  its  palatability,  this  was  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  activity  which  the  attendants  at  the  stall  were 
obliged  to  exhibit  in  supplying  visitors  who  asked  to 
taste  it,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  only  a  small  cup. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  compound  the  concentrated 
cocoa  already  mentioned  Is  used,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity required    to    make  an    ordinary  breakfast   cup   of 
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the  beverage  is  quite  small.  A  heaped  teaspoonful  rubbed 
into  a  paste  with  cold  milk  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient. 
For  ordinary  purposes  the  firm  recommends  that  the  cup 
should  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  cream 
and  sugar  being  added  to  taste,  but  where  a  specially 
strong  beverage  is  desired  the  cocoa,  after  being  turned 
Into  a  paste,  may  be  added  to  hot  milk.  As  malt  extract 
seems  materially  to  facilitate  the  assimilation  of  fari- 
naceous foods,  this  compound  of  malt  and  cocoa  appears 
to  be  indicated  as  a  breakfast  and  supper  drink  in  any 
cases  in  which  bread  and  allied  substances  are  ill-borne. 
It  might  be  better  if  a  beverage  of  this  character  were 
habitually  given  to  children  Instead  of  tea. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  Cellular  Clothing  Co.  (72  and  74,  Fore  Street, 
London,  E.C.).  The  principle  underlying  the  construction 
of  the  material  out  of  which  Aertex  cellular  garments  are 
made  is  certainly  scientific,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
tissue  has  been  imitated  shows  sufficiently  that  it  has 
been  found  practical  and  proved  popular.  The  conception 
is  that  the  small  cells  which  form  the  meshwork  allow 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  proceed  slowly 
and  steadily  but  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  body  heat 
escaping  too  rapidly,  the  general  result  being  that  the 
body  is  protected  from  chill  by  the  layer  of  naturally- 
warmed  and  dry  air  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue.  This 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  prolonged  personal  experience 
goes  to  show  that  underclothing  made  of  the  material 
can  be  comfortably  worn  both  in  winter  and  in 
summer ;  that  it  washes  well  and  does  not  shrink, 
and  lasts  considerably  longer  than  merino  or  other 
fabric  of  ordinary  make  and  ef  corresponding  power 
of  protection.  It  seems,  in  short,  to  combine  most  of  the 
advantages  of  cotton  and  woollen  underclothing.  A  new 
use  to  which  the  firm  has  turned  its  speciality  is  to  the 
manufacture  of  sheeting,  which  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
Idea,  for  the  sheets  are  pleasant  in  feel  and  apart  from  use 
under  ordinary  circumstances  should  prove  highly  useful 
at  sea  and  in  hot  climates  when  blankets  cannot  be  used, 
but  the  sleeper  runs  the  risk  of  catching  a  chill  in 
the  cool  of  the  early  morning  if  covered  by  nothing  but 
an  ordinary  cotton  or  linen  sheet.  Similarly  they  should 
be  useful  in  the  sick  room  as  a  protection  for  patients 
who,  whether  from  fancy  or  otherwise,  are  unable  to 
sleep  under  a  due  amount  of  ordinary  bedclothing. 

C.  Oppel  and  Co.  (10  and  12,  Milton  Street,  E.C.).  The 
exhibit  of  this  firm  consisted  of  Friedrichshall  Water, 
a  natural  aperient  mineral  water  too  well  and  popularly 
known  to  require  much  description.  It  is  derived  from 
a  spring  at  Friedrichshall,  near  Saxe  -  Meiningen  in 
Germany,  and  its  chemical  constituents,  as  shown  by 
the  analysis  conducted  annually  in  a  municipal  laboratory 
at  Brtslau,  remain  practically  unchanged  from  year  to 
year.  The  effective  salts  are  present  in  such  proportion 
that  an  ordinary  tumberful,  which  may  be  taken  as  8  oz  , 
contains  approximately  24  grains  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
19  grains  of  magnesium  chloride,  and  20  grains  and  30 
grains  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium  respectively. 
When  taken  regularly  about  half  a  tumbler  is  found  to 
bs  a  suitable  dose  for  adults.  In  the  treatment  of  children 
it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  give  it  in  milk,  which  largely  con- 
ceals its  tas'e.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  in  this  country  had 
a  particularly  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  water  in 
the  treatment  of  torpidity  in  intestinal  action.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  might  be  taken  habitually  without  having 
a  lowering  effect,  and  that  one  of  its  special  virtues,  was 
that  it  did  not  increase  the  tendency  to  constipation. 
This  opinion  was  in  accord  with  those  of  several  foreign 
authorities,  including  Virchow,  Frerichs,  and  Oscar 
Liebreich. 

Keen,  Robinson  and  Co.  (Denmark  Street,  St.  George's- 
m  the-East,  E.).  This  firm,  now  incorporated  with  that 
of  J.  and  J.  Colman,  Limited,  exhibited  the  specialities 
which  have  long  since  gained  for  the  names  of  the  two 
firms  respectively  a  position  among  household  words. 
Xhese  are  Robinson's  Patent  Barley,  Robinson's  Patent 
Groats  and  Colman's  Mustard  and  preparations  of  mustard. 
The.  first  of  these  is,  we  are  informed,  a  pure  farina  prepared 
from  the  finest  Scotch  barley;  and,  as  is  well  known,  Is  a 
very  suitable  material  for  the  preparation  of  the  barley 
water  which,  whether  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  or  other 
agent,  is  so  much  used  in  the  sick  room,  and  as  a  substitute 
at  meals  for  the  plain  water  found  by  many  persons  dis- 


tasteful, and  as  a  diluent  of  milk  for  babies  and  young 
children.  The  "  Patent  Groats  "  are  also  popular;  they  are 
derived  from  Scotch-  grown  oats,  and  make  most  palatable 
gruel  with  the  help  of  milk.  Such  gruel  is  a  form  of  food 
which,  in  the  case  of  children  after  weaning  and  of 
nursing  mothers  and  of  convalescents,  might  well  be  used 
with  greater  frequency  than  has  been  the  case  of  late 
j ears.  Colman's  mustard  plasters  are  of  uniform  quality, 
and  are  too  popular  to  require  more  than  mere  mention. 
The  firm's  mustard  bran  fulfils  the  same  general  indica- 
tions as  the  sinapisms,  but  is  somewhat  milder  in 
action  and  therefore  suitable  for  use  over  more  extended 
surfaces,  and  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  lumbago  and 
the  like,  in  which  prolonged  and  not  too  painful  cutaneous 
stimulation  is  desired.  The  firm  also  prepares  a  mustard 
oil  which  as  a  liniment  for  household  use  in  muscular 
rheumatism  should  be  found  useful. 

Peek,  Frean,  and  Co  (Drummond  Road,  London, 
S.E.).  In  their  exhibit  at  Exeter  this  well-known  firm  of 
biscuit  manufacturers  launched  out  in  a  somewhat  new 
direction,  the  stall  being  taken  up  by  an  array  of 
"Tilia"  in  various  forms.  This  is  a  soluble  milk  proteid 
to  which  favourable  attention  was  directed  in  these 
columns  a  few  months  ago.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  finely- 
powdered  substance,  free  from  odour  and  practically 
tasteless ;  it  dissolves  readily  and  almost  completely  in 
warm  water,  and  on  analysis  proves  to  contain  some 
72  per  cent,  of  casein  and  other  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  milk  in  a  soluble  form.  The  preparation  thus  lends 
itself  easily  to  use  in  strengthening  the  nutritive  value  of 
soups  and  other  beverages,  neither  their  flavour  nor  their 
appearance  being  altered  by  its  addition.  "Tilia" 
cocoa  was  one  of  the  preparatioL  s  on  view,  this 
being,  we  were  informed,  a  mixture  of  pure  cocoa 
essence  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  "  Tilia." 
On  analysis  this  is  found  to  contain  a  very  much 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogenous  proteids  than  ordi- 
nary cocoa;  so  besides  being  a  stimulant,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  concentrated  and  agreeable  food.  Various 
forms  of  "  Tilia  "  biscuits  were  also  shown.  In  their  general 
appearance  neither  the  plain,  the  wholemeal,  the  swtet, 
nor  the  diabetic  biscuit  differed  from  the  ordinary 
bisauits  for  which  the  firm  has  become  popular,  but  they 
differed  in  the  essential  detail  that  their  proteid  con- 
stituents were  very  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
ordinary  biscuits.  In  the  dlabeti:  biscuits,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  properties  of  "  Tilia"  to  form  a  biscuit 
practically  free  from  carbohydrates  yet  of  real  nutritive 
value,  and  though  some  of  them  are  sweet  and  others 
"plain,"  neither  on  a  searching  examination  revealed 
more  than  traces  of  either  starch  or  sugar.  All  the  articles 
shown  were  well  calculated  to  uphold  the  general 
reputation  of  the  firm. 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Company  (4,  Lloyd's  Avenue, 
London,  E.C.).  The  preparations  of  this  lirm  of  manufac- 
turers of  concentrated  foods  are  for  the  most  part  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Lemco,  Oxo,  and  Fray 
Bentos  Ox  Tongues  and  Ox  Soup  were  all  exhibited, 
together  with  tables  of  statistics,  showing  the  extent  of 
the  firm's  operations,  and  photographs  of  its  farms  and 
stock.  To  these  reality  was  given  by  a  life-size  model  of 
one  of  the  animals  which  the  firm  breeds  and  whose  meat 
it  uses  in  the  preparation  of  its  extracts.  The  cattle  farms 
ol  the  firm,  we  are  informed,  exceed  1,000,000  acres,  the 
standing  stock  of  cattle  being  over  200,000  head  ;  it  is  the 
cheapness  of  labour  and  land  near  the  Plate  River  which 
explains,  it  would  appear,  the  comparatively  low  cost  at 
which  the  firm  i3  able  to  put  its  preparations  on  the 
nn;  ket.  Of  these  Lemco  is  an  extract  of  beef  free  from  fat 
and  without  any  added  flavouring,  which  in  early  days  was 
familiar  as  "  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,"  and  as  such  made  a 
great  name  for  itself.  Oxo,  a  jounger  claimant  for 
popularity,  is  also  now  sufficiently  well  known.  It  is  a 
compound  of  meat  extract  and  meat  fibre  with  the  addition 
of  flavouring  matters,  and  long  personal  experience  of  it 
proves  that  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  it  ia  a 
pleasant  and  stimulating  kind  of  beef  cup.  Nursing  Oxo 
is  the  same  preparation  In  a  somewhat  more  concentrated 
form ;  all  flavouring  agents  are  omitted  from  it,  however, 
these  being  left  to  be  added  in  the  sick  room  according  to 
the  varying  taste  of  invalids. 

Ingram  and  Royle  (East  Paul's  Wharf,  Upper  Thames 
Street,  E.C.).  This  firm,  which  has  branches  at  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  is  the  official  agent  for  a  very  large  number 
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of  Continental  and  other  health  resorts,  and  showed  upon 
its  stall  samples  of  the  majority  of  the  better  recognized 
and  more  highly-esteemed  natural  mineral  waters  It 
also  showed  in  many  cases  the  same  waters  concentrated 
into  a  form  adaptable  for  transport,  so  that  these  who  have 
become  habituated  to  their  use,  or  who  have  been  advised 
to  take  them  while  travelling,  may  carry  them  about  with 
them.  The  foreign  waters  Included  Carlsbad,  Contrex6- 
ville,  Evian,  Perrier,  Vittel,  Wildungen,  and  the  three 
waters  derived  from  the  State  springs  of  Vichy — namely, 
Grande  Grille,  flopital,  and  Celeatin;  for  these  the  firm 
are  the  sole  agents. 


&V*  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Associatio-ii 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

Jbsonatimt  liotias. 

BRANCH    AND    DIVISION    MEETING3    TO    BE 
HELD. 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch. — The  autumn  meeting  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  In  Blandford  on  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or 
show  cases  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
James  Davison,  Streateplace,  Bath  Road,  Bournemouth,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  11th.  This  Journal  notice  is  the  only 
intimation  of  the  meeting. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch— A  meeting  of  the 
Branch  Council  will  be  held  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institu- 
tion on  Wednesday,  October  9ih,  at  4.30  p.m.— F.  Charles 
Larkin,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Leigh  Division. — 
A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Divis'on  will 
be  held  at  Co-operative  Booms,  Ellesmere  Street,  at  8  30  p.m., 
on  October  17th.  Agenda  :  Consideration  of  the  Council's 
Referendum  Report.  The  attention  of  members  is  directed 
to  the  Supplement  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
September  21st,  containing  the  report  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  on  the  above. — J.  Sackyille  Martin,  M  D.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Division. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Liverpool  and 
Birkbnhead  Divisions. — A  meeting  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liverpool  and  Birkennead  Divisions  will  be 
held  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution  on  Tuesday 
October  1st,  at  4  30  p.m.  Agenda  :  Election  of  officers  and 
other  business.— Kabx  Gbossmann,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Liverpool. 


South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch.— The  last  meeting 
of  the  session  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  Kilkenny,  on  Wednesday,  October  2nd,  at  5  p.m 
A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Branch  will  be  held  on  the 
same  occasion,  as  also  a  meeting  of  the  Carlow,  AVatarford,  aDd 
Kilkenny  Divisions  of  the  Branch,  to  consider  referenda  from 
the  K-presc-ntative  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
held  at  Exeter.  Agenda  :  (1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2) 
Letters  of  apology.  (3)  Correspondence.  (4)  Receive  report 
of  the  Representative  at  Representative  Meeting.  (5) 
Referenda  (6)  Resolution  by  Dr.  Walshe  re  gratuitous  in- 
crease of  duties  imposed  on  medical  officers  of  health  (7)  Any 
other  business.  Branch  Council  Agenda  :  (1)  Elect  Drs. 
Hourigan  and  Hogan  members  of  Branch.  (2)  Application 
from  Dr.  Hourigan  to  investigate  loss  of  three  police  stations 
forfeited  through  illness. — J.  Quirke,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Piltown,  co.  Kilkenny. 


South  Midland  Branch. — The  autumnal  meeting  of  this 
Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley,  at  2  p.m  , 
on  Thursday,  October  10th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Chillingwo.tb,  of  Bedford.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  hotel 
at  1.15  p.m.,  price  2s  6d.  per  bead.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad 
to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  from  members  wishing  to  read 
papers  or  show  cases. — E.  Harries-Jones,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Northampton.  ' 

Yorkshire  Branch. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Branch  will  be  held  at  the  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  30tb,  at  4  p.m.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers, 
show  specimens  or  cases,  or  propose  new  members,  are  re- 
qussted  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Dr.  Adolph  Bronner,  33.  7iIanor  Row,  Bradford. 
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KOYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
Herbert  L.  penny.  Staff  Surgeon,  to  Chatham  Bospital,  September 
25th;  Edwin  S.  Miller,  MB.,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Vornwallis,  Sep- 
tember 25th  ;  Edwahd  C.  Sawdy,  Staff  Suryeon,  to  the  Forih,  Septem- 
ber 13th  ;  Herbert  R.  H.  Denny,  Surgeon,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Hospital.  September  13th  :  Tbomas  \V.  PHinr,  MB.  Staff  Surgeon,  to 
the  Runrll.  September  19th  ;  William  H.  Pofe,  Staff  purgeon,  to  the 
Topaze,  September  19th ;  Arthur  R.  Thomas,  Surgeon,  to  Plymouth 
Hospital,  September  19th;  Alexander  B.  Marsh,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Ariadne,  September  19th;  Paul  H.  M.  Star,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the 
President,  additional,  for  three  mouths'  course  at  West  Lendon  Hos- 
pital, September  19th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant  W.  K.  Beaman,  from  the  Seconded  List,  to  be  Lieutenant, 
September  1st. 

The  Christian  names  of  Lieutenant  Herbert  William  Carson. 
M.B.,  are  as  now  described,  and  not  as  stated  in  the  Gazette  of 
August  9th. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  R.  Dodd  has  been  appointed  Administrative 
Medical  Omcer  at  Belfast,  vice  Cole  el  G  T.  Goggin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Cuarlesworth,  C.M.G.,  retired  pay,  Senior 
Medical  Officer,  London  Recruiting  Area,  has  been  granted  an 
extension  in  his  appointment. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  I.  D.  Hackett,  M.D.,  has  been  appointed 
Administrative  Medical  Officer,  Tidworth,  vice  Colonel  W.  A.  May. 
C.B.,  who  has  been  placed  on  retired  pay. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Coates,  M.D.,  Bengal,  is  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  from  July  4th.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon, 
March  31st,  1877.  and  became  Surgeon- LieutenantColonel.  March  31st. 
1397.  He  served  in  the  Afghan  war  in  1878  80,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  AJi  Musjid,  at  the  battle  of  Charasiah.  in  the  operations 
around  Kabul  in  December,  1879,  in  the  march  from  Kabul  to  the 
relief  of  Kandahar,  and  at  the  battle  on  September  1st ;  he  was  men- 
tioned in  dispatches,  and  received  a  medal  with  four  clasps  and  a 
bronze  star.  He  was  also  in  the  Mahsood  Wuzeeree  expedition 
in  1881.  ,„    .  . 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  L.  Swats  e,  M.D.,  Madras,  is  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  service  from  July  23rd.  He  joined  the  Madras 
Medical  Department  as  Assistant  Surgeon.  March  31st,  1876,  becoming 
Surgeou-Licutenant-Colonel,  March  21st,  1896.  He  served  in  the 
Burmese  expedition  in  1886-9,  receiving  a  medal  with  two  clasps. 

Lieutenant-  olonel  N  Chatterjie,  Madras,  also  retires  from  the 
service  from  June  18th  He  was  appointed  Assistant  surgeon. 
March  31st.  1877,  and  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  twenty  yea's  there- 
alter  He  likewise  served  with  the  Burmese  expedition  in  1886-9, 
receiving  a  medal  with  two  clasps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A  V.  Anderson,  M.B.,  Bombay,  likewise 
retires  from  the  service  from  July  19th.  He  entered  the  department 
as  Assistant  Surgeon.  April  1st,  1882  aDd  was  made  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  April  1st.  1902.  He  was  with  the  2nd  Miranzai  expedition  in 
1891,  for  which  lie  has  a  medal  with  clasp. 

Captain  M.  B  Pinchard,  Madras,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
temporary  half-pay  list,  from  August  12th  He  joined  the  Madras 
Establishment  as  Surgeon-Lieutenant,  January  29th,  1896,  and  was 
made  Captain,  January  28th,  18t9.  He  was  in  the  Tirah  campaign, 
North-West  Frontier  of  India,  in  1897-8,  receiving  a  medal  with  two 
clasps,  and  ii  the  China  war  in  1903,  receiving  a  medal. 

The  undermentioned  Principal  Medical  Officers  are  transferred  as 
follows  :  Surgeon-General  *.  B.  Slaughter,  from  the  Eastern  Coni- 
maud  to  the  8th  (Lucknow)  Division,  sub.  pro  tern  ;  Surgeon-General 
F  W.  Trevor.  C.B.,  M.B.,  from  the  Western  Command  to  the  6th 
tPoona)  Division,  sub.  pro  tem.  :  Colonel  G.  D.  N.  Leake,  from  the 
8th  (Lucknow)  Division  to  the  Allahabad  and  Fyzabad  Brigades,  sub. 
pro  tem. ;  Colonel  H  R.  Whitehead  from  the  2nd  (Rawal  Pindi) 
Division  to  the  Sirhind  and  Jullundur  Brigades;  Surgeon-General 
H  Hamilton.  C.B..  M.D..  from  the  Northern  Command  to  the  2nd 
(Rawal  Pindi)  Division,  sub.  pro  tern  :  Colonel  P.  H.  Benson,  M.B., 
from  the  6th  (Pooua)  Division  to  the  Secunderabad  Brigade,  sub 
pro  tem  :  Colonel  D.  ffrench-Mullen,  M  D.,  from  the  Sirhind  and 
JulluDdur  Brigades,  to  be  Deputy  Principal  Medical  Officer,  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  sub  pro  tem. 

The  undermentioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
serving  in  India,  are  appointed  specialists  in  Dermatology,  from  the 
dates  specified  :  Lieutenant  H.  T.  Wilson,  2nd  (Rawal  Pindi)  Divi- 
sion, August  1st ;  Major  C.  W.  Profeit  M  B  ,  3rd  (Lahore)  Division, 
August  Isr;  Captain  j.  8.  Gallie,  6th  (Poona)  Division.  August  1st; 
Captaiu  R.  Selby.  MB,  7th  (Meerut)  Division,  June  8th ;  Captain 
M.  M  Rattray,  MB  ,  9th  (Secunderabad)  Division,  August  1st. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Koyal  Army  Medical  Corps,  serving  in 
India,  are  appointed  specialists  in  Advanced  Operative  Surgery,  from 
the  dates  specified  :— Lieutenant  C.  W.  O  Brien.  1st  (Peshfljrar) 
Division.  July  1st;  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Turner,  2nd  (Rawal  Pindi) 
Division,  July  15th:  Major  K.  M.  Camehon,  M.B.,  3rd  (Lahore) 
Division,  June  Sth  ;  Maior  T.  H.  J.  C  Goodwin,  D.S  O  ,  4th  (Quetta) 
Division,  Ju'y  1st ;  Major  F.  W.  Begbie,  5th  (Mhow)  Division, 
July  1st:  Captain  W.  L.  Steele,  8th  (Lucknow)  Division,  July  1st; 
Captain  T.  J.  Wright,  Burmah  Division,  July  1st. 

The  undermentioned  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  are 
appointed  specialists  in  Advanced  Operative  Surgery,  from  the  dates 
given:  Captain  J.  H.  Burgess.  MB.  1st  (Peshawur)  Division, 
.tune  8th:  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Haydbn,  MB..  2nd  (Rawal  Pindi) 
Division,  June  8th  :  Captain  H.  R.  NUTT,  M.B.,  3rd  (LMiore)  Division, 
July  1st;  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Brodriub.  M.B.,  Eth  (Mhowi  Division, 
June  3th  ;  Lieutenant  A.  F  Hamilton,  6th  (Pooua)  Division,  June  Sth  ; 
Lieutenant  H  S  Matson,  7th  (Meerut)  Division,  July  1st ;  Lieutenant 
A.  D.  White,  8th  (Lucknow)  Division.  June  8th. 

Lieutenant  A.  S.  M  Pieblks.  Indian  Medical  Service,  is  appointed 
Specialist  in  Mental  Science,  Northern  Army,  from  June  Sth. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
Surgeon-Captain  S.  J.  J.  Kirby  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  August  28th. 

Walter     G.     H.     Cable     to     be     Lieutenant,     on    probation, 
September  2nd. 


VITAL    STATISTICS. 


[Sept.  28,   1907. 


IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant   J.  A.  Tatlob,  M.B.,  Scottish   Horse,  to  be 
Surgeon-Captain,  August  1st. 


ROYAL  GARRISON   ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surheon-Capta'n  G.   Halley,  MB.,  1st  Forfarshire,  to  be  Surgeon- 
Major,  July  29i.li. 

Surgeon-'Iaptain  G  Farmer,  1st  North  Ridiugof  Yorkshire,  resigns 
his  commission,  August  31st 

Suveeon-Captain  A  Y.  Pbingle,  1st  Suffolk  and  Harwich,  resigns  his 
commission,  September  1st.  

VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 

Arthur  J.  Abch  (late  Lieutenant,  Royal  Arm?  Medical  Corps)  to 
be  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  2ud  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment  July  20th. 

Prosper  J.  Liston  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  1st  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  Doke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry.  August  12th 

Supernumerary  Surgeou-Major  E.  Les.  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
King's  Own  (Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  (Brigade-Surgeon-Lleu- 
teuant-Colonel,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  Hiimber  Volunteer  Infantry 
Brigade),  to  be  Surgeou-Lieutenant-Colonel,  remaining  seconded, 
July  18th,  1903. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  H.  W.  Spaight.  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  Own  (Middlesex  Regiment),  resigns  his 
commission,  August  1st. 

Surgeon- Major  G  Hollies,  M.D.,  2nd  Voluuteer  Battalion  the 
King's  (Shropshire  Light  Infantry)  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel, 
August  1st. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  E.  R.  Hunt,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon- Captain,  August  3r<i . 

Surgeon-Major  D.  H.  Kyle.  M  B.,  6th  .Fifeshire)  Volunteer  Battalion 
the  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders),  resigns  his  commission, 
August  5th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS   (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  A.  E  Jerman,  Woolwich  Compauies,  Eastern  Command, 
to  be  Captain,  August  6th. 

Allan  C.  Parsons  to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  London  Companies, 
London  District.  September  1st 

Captain  J.  A.  Boyd,  M.B..  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Bearer  Company, 
resigns  his  commission,  August  12th. 

Captain  (Surgeon-Major  Army  Medical  Reserve  of  Officers,  Honorary 
Captain  in  the  Army)  E.  W.  St  v  Ryan,  East  Surrey  Bearer  Company, 
resigns  his  commission,  July  17th. 


CHANGES  OF  STATIONS. 
The  following  changes  of  stations  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  August,  1907 : 

_  .       .  FROM  TO 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  R.  Dodd,  M  B Agra     Dublin 

M.  O'D  Braddell,  M.B.  ...  Golden  Hill  Bulford. 

.  »  J-  H  Daly     Queenstown  ...  Malta. 

Major  G.  T.  Rawnsley —  ...  Aldershot. 

„      G.  A  T.  Bray        Chatham        ...  Southampton. 

„      C.  E.  P.  Fowler    R.A.M.  Coil.  ...  London  Dist. 

Captain  M.  Swabey         Conway  ...  Preston. 

C  F.  Wanhill    Edinburgh    ...  R.AM.  Coll. 

M.  P.  Corkery London  Dist.  Woolwich. 

J    McD.  McCarthy,  M.B.      ...  —  ...  Pembroke  Dk. 

W.  H.S  Ni.kersou.V.CM.B.  Lusk  Camp    ...  Curraoh. 

C.  J.  O'Gorman.  D.S.O.        ...  Shorncliffe    ...  Dublin. 

1,       E.  P.  Hewitt      E  Commaud...  Norwich. 

II.  P.  W.  Barrow         Irish    Comnd.  Dublin. 

A  L.Scott         PortHnd        ...  West  Africa. 

„'  £'  G  Fel1     Liverpool       ...  Fleetwood 

H.  p.  Packer     Golden  Hill  ...  Portsmouth. 

R  A.  Cunuiagham,  M.B.    ...  Woolwich  Cp...  Portland. 

?•  ?■  J O'Reilly S.  Command...  Fargo  Camp. 

I-  £;  Hartigan,  M.B E.  Command...  Chatham. 

F.  W.  Cottou      „  „  Dover. 

B;R.  Dennis,  M  B S.  Command .'.'.  Portsmouth. 

Vv.  Bennett,  M.B Dublin Cork. 

.,       G.  Carroll 

"       i'?,'?'1™^  M'B-    -        '■•         "      ■'■•'         •'•'■  Curragh. 

F.  McLennan,  MB Edinburgh    ...  Perth. 

A.  O.  Jameson Loudon  Dist...  Aldershot. 

£'  %.'  P?Pnam Lusk  Camp    ...  Dublin. 

"       ?' .  ■<?.hea.•  MB Millbank       ...  Pirbright. 

Jj.  A  Stephens    ..       Edinburgh    ...  Irvine. 

J.  X.  Johnson,  M.D Newcastle-on-  Bradford. 

"       YnSS™^1?.       Murree Woolwich. 

"        R   8  V,U"C7\J1„I) Dublin    '        -  Athlone. 

"        w  hi     1    »V",,B FionerCamp..  Ballykinler. 

"       in  n1'1;,"11 Sheffield        ...  Lincoln. 

"       w   m    «   a   y  , Eastern  Comd.  Woolwich. 

„       W.  M  B  Sparkcs       Bulford  ...  Portsmouth. 

"        i-H-  Barbour,  MB Dublin Belfast. 

"       r  §'  2y     '  MB Gleobeigh  Cp.  Queenstown. 

"       r   Sri*. Northampton.  Colchester. 

u^n^cTf^u.*:    :::  5«,.    -  SHKS. 

a    <A,„1^V'Pammou'  M-B-  Mosney   Camp  Belfast. 

A'f'^lI,.1.laul?       Chichester    ...  Dover. 

v   n  X'  K01'1'1?,'  MB'    '  "  Bere  IsIaud  -  Kilkenny. 

*'''■''•  Howell    Weymouth     ...  Wool  Camp. 

a   ,,'  b  SSott        Filleigh  Camp  Bodmin. 

w  LBo,n1,";.  „ Willsworthy...  Gosport. 

W.  Mitchell,  M.B.  ...  York     ...        ...  strensall. 

v    I'  5iv lm\M;,B-  -  Edinburgh    ...  Lanork. 

£.  J.  Eliot,  M.B Rolleston    Cp.  Parkhouse  Cp. 

C.  Scaife,  M.D Lusk  Camp   ...  Dublin. 

B  Johnson Cork     Fermov. 

r  pa°  .Lu"f',u'      -  Scottish  Comd.  Thaukcrton 

,'■  '  •*   Bracken Limerick       ...  Bere  Island 

w   c   ,?n?etl"  M  B'        "■  Portsmouth...  Bulford 

w.  r.  14.  Loughnan       ...  Copyt>>orne  Portsmouth 
w  _    „                                      Common  Cp. 

Jinte'  »  »'       '"  Q^enstown  ...  Fethard. 

a    ir    theene',¥'B'        •"  Heaulieu  Cp  ...  Portsmouth. 

A.  Fortescue,  M.B.        ...  Scottish  Comd.  Edinburgh 


Lieutenant  G.  Carlisle   ... 
H.  M   J.  Perry 
J.L.Wood 
M.  P.  Leahy,  M.B. 

W  G.  xviss 

R.  D.  O'Connor     .. 
M.  O.  Wilson,  M.B. 


FROM  TO 

...  S.  Command  ,.  Devonport. 

...  Dublin Cork. 

...  S  Command...  Piershill. 

...  Dublin Curragh. 

...  N.  Command..  Lichfield. 

...  S  Command...  Tidworth. 

..  Dublin Curragh. 


J.  du  P  Langrishe,  M.B.    W.  Command...    Conway. 

T.  H.  Scott,  M.B N.  Command...    Sheffield. 

G.  F.  Rudkiu         W.  Command...    Pembroke  Dk. 

L.  A.  A.  Andrews „  ...    Ashton. 

J.  H.  Gurley  E  Command...    Dover. 

H.  C.  Elliott.  M.B Dublin..         ..    Limerick. 

,,  E.  M.  Middleton E.  Command...    Colchester. 

,,  V.  T.  Carruthers,  M.B.  ...    York     Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 
,,  H .  W.  Farebrother         ...    W.  Command..    Beaumaris. 

Lieutenants  A.  H.  Jacob  and  C.  H.  Denyer,  appointed  on  probation 
July  30th,  1906,  are  stationed  in  the  I  ondon  District. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C  R.  Woods.  M  D.,  retired  pay,  has  been  placed 
in  medical  charge  of  troops  at  the  Detention  Barracks,  Dublin. 


Vital  Mamtm* 


HEALTH.  OF  ENGLISH  TOWN'S. 
Is-  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8,075 
births  and  4,149  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  September  21st  The  annual  rate  ot  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  beeu  12  3  per  1.000  in  each  of  the  t»vo  preceding 
weeks,  rose  to  13  5  per  1,000  last  week  The  rates  in  the  several  towns 
ranged  from  5  9  in  Tottenham,  6.3  in  Willesden,  6  6  in  Halifax.  7.0  in 
Hornsey,  and  7.6  in  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  18.7  iu  Huddersfield,  19.1 
in  Sheffield,  19  4  in  Liverpool,  2D.6  in  -lurnley,  22.3  in  Warrington,  and 
23  3  iu  Boot.le  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality  was  13.0  per  1.000, 
while  it  averaged  13  7  per  1,0)0  in  the  seventh-five  other  large  towns. 
The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged 
2  0  per  1.000  in  the  seventy-six  towns ;  in  London  this  death-rate 
was  equal  to  17  per  1,000,  while  among  the  seventy  five  large  pro- 
vincial towns  the  death-rates  from  the  principal  infectious  disenses 
ranged  upwards  to  3  2  in  Nottingham.  3  3  in  Devonport,  3  4  in  Liver- 
pool and  in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  3  7  in  Gateshead.  3.8  in  Aston  Manor,  3  9 
in  Stockton-on-Tees,  4.4  in  West  Ham,  6  2  in  Bootle.  6  3  in  Sheffield. 
a--d  7  4  in  Warriugtoo.  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1.1  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  and  1.4  in  Cardiff;  diphtheria  of  1.2  in  Rochdale: 
whooping-cough  of  1  2  in  Wigan,  1.4  in  Ipswich,  in  King's  Norton,  in 
West  Hartlepool,  and  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  1.7  in  St  Helens,  and  2  0  in 
Great  Yarmouth ;  "fever"  of  1.6  in  Bootle;  and  diarrhoea  of  2  9  in 
Gateshead.  3.0  in  West  Ham  and  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  3.1  in  Aston 
i&anor  3  3  in  Devonpo  t,  3.9  in  Bootle,  5  2  in  Warrington,  and  5.4  in 
Sheffield.  The  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  showed  no  marked  excess 
in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  regis- 
tered during  the  week  Tho  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under 
treatment  iu  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3.133,  3.816,  and  3.871  at  the  end  of  the 
tnree  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  4,021  at  the  end  of  last 
week  ;  696  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  557,  587, 
and  574  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  September  21st,  835  births 
and  4c2  deaths  were  registered  iu  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish 
towns.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  ha<3  been 
13.6  and  15  3  per  1  000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  declined  again  to 
13.3  per  1  000  last  week,  and  was  0  2  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate 
during  the  same  period  in  the  seventy  six  large  English  towns. 
Among  these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  7.5  iu  Leith 
and  10.5  in  Perth  to  14  2  in  1  undee  and  15  2  in  Glasvow.  'J"he  death- 
rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.5  per  1,000  iu 
these  towns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Glasgow.  Dundee, 
and  Paisley.  The  247  deaths  registered  iu  Glasg"W  included  3  which 
were  referred  to  measles,  3  to  wlinopina-eough,  21  to  diarrhoea,  and 
3  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  Three  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough 
were  recorded  in  Edinbun»h  :  2  of  diphtheria,  4  of  whooping-cough, 
2  of  diarrhoea,  and  1  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  1-iuudee  ;  2  of 
diarrhoea  and  1  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Paisley;  and  1  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Aberdeen. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  September  21st,  526  births  and 
302  deaths  were  registered  iu  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as 
against  517  births  aud  349  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual 
death-rate  iu  these  towns,  wnich  had  been  13  8,  12  6,  and  16  8  per  1.000 
in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  15  1  per  1,000  iu  the  week  under 
notice,  this  figure  being  1  8  per  1.000  higher  than  the  mean  annual 
rate  for  the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period. 
The  figures  ranged  from  11.0  in  Londonderry  and  11  7  in  Watertird  to 
17.1  iu  Cork  and  186  in  Dublin  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same 
six  Irish  towns  averaged  2  0  per  1  0C0,  or  0  3  per  1,000  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 3  9 -being  recorded 
in  W. .  t  iford.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  included  1  ascribed  to  cerebro- 
spinal fever. 

tfacattffcs   att&  Jtppohtiments. 

This  Hal  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advcrliscmcm  columns,  where 
lull  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
menis  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VAOANOIES. 

BRADFORD  POOR-LAW  UNION.— Resident  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  (Male)  for  the  Hospital  and  Workhouse.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

BROV1PTON  HOSPITAL  SANATORIUM.— Assistaut  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £160  per  annum. 


Skft.  28,  1907,] 


DIARY. 


LBiifieH  M»Dic«  JomufAl 


BUXTON:   DEVONSHIRE   HOSPITAL.— Assistant   House-Surgeon. 

Salary.  470  per  annum. 
CAMBRIDGE  :    ADDENBROOKE'S     HOSPITAL.— House-Physician. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £65  per  annum. 
CITY  OF  LON  'ON  HOSPITAL,  Victoria  Park,  N.E.— (1)  Pathologist. 

Salary,    £105    per  annum.     (2)  Two   House-Physicians   (Males). 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
CROY'.iON"    GENERAL    HOSPITAL.— Senior    and    Junior    House- 

Surgeons.    Salary,  £105  and  £60  per  annum  respectively. 
DURHAM  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.-  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £120  per 

annum. 
EDINBURGH  :    ROYAL    EDINBURGH    ASYLUM,    Morningside  — 

Fourth  Assistant  Physician. 
GLOUCESTEa  GENERAL  INFIRMARY  —Assistant  House  Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
GORDON  HOSPITAL,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S\V. -Surgeon  to  Out- 
patients. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST, 

Brompton. ~  Resident  Eouse-Pbysicians.     Honorarium,  £25  for 

six  months. 
HOSPITAL  FOR   SICK  CHILDREN,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— 

(1)   House-Surgeon.    12)  House-Physician.    (3)  Assistant  Casualty 

Medical  Officer.    Salary  in  each  case,  £20  for  six  months  and 

£2  10s.  washing  allowance. 
HOSPITAL   FOR    WOMEN,    Soho    Square,    W— Resident     Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
HULL  CITY  AND  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM.— Second  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £loO  per  annum. 
JEKiEY     DISPENSARY     AND     INFIRMARY.— Resident    Medical 

Officer. 
LABORATORIES  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  Queen 

Anne  Street,  W  —Assistant  Pathologist     Salary  to  commence  at 

the  rate  of  £150  per  annum,  rising  to  £400 
LAMBETH  INFIRMARY,  Kennington  Road,  S  E.— Junior  Assistant 

Medical  Officer,  male.    Salary,  £100  per  annum 
LEICESTER  INFIRMARY.— House-Physician.    Salary  at  the  rate  of 

£100  per  annum 
LEWsS     DISPENSARY     AND     INFIRMARY.— Resident     Medical 

Officer.    Salary.  £120  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY.— Male  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £80  per  annum 
LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Whitechapel,  E.— Surgeon  Dentist. 
MAIDSTONE  :  KENT  COUNTY  ASYLUM  —Fourth  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary  to  commence.  £175  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER   ROYAL   INFIRMARY.— Resident   Surgical  Officer. 

Salary.  £150  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY.-Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physiology. 

Stipend,  £150,  rising  to  £200  per  annum. 
MEDICAL  MISSION  HOSPITAL,  Canning  Town.— Female  Honorary 

Anaesthetist. 
METROPOLITAN    HOSPITAL,    Kingsland    Road,    N.E.— Assistant 

Surgeon  for  Diseases  of  Women. 
NEWPORT  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Resident  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOU  TH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL, 

—House-Physician.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
PORT   ELIZABETH  :   PROVINCIAL  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary.  £i25,  rising  to  £300  per  annum. 
PORTSMOUTH  :      ROYAL      PORTSMOUTH      HOSPITAL.— House- 
Physician  (male).    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
PRINCE    OF    WALES'S    GENERAL    HOSPITAL,     Tottenham.— (1) 

House-Surgeon.    (2)  House-Physician.  (3)  Junior  House  Surgeon. 

(4)    Juuior    House-Physician.     Appointments    for    six    months. 

Salaries  for  (1)  and  (2),  £75  per  annum,  and  for  (3)  and  (4)  £40  per 

annum. 
8ALFORD    ROYAL    HOSPITAL.  —  'unior    House-Surgeon    (male). 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
SEAMEN'S   HOSPITAL  SOCIE  CY  —  Two  House-Physicians  and  two 

House-Surgeons    at   Dreadnought    Hospital.      Salary,    £60   per 

annum.     Senior  House-Surgeon  and  Bouse-Surgeon  at  Branch 

Hospital.      Salary,    £75   and   £50  per    annum  respectively,  the 

former  to  receive  additional  £25  for  acting  as  Registrar. 
THROAT  HOSPITAL,  Golden  Square,  W.— Senior  Clinical  Assistants. 
VICTOKIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN.  Tite  Street,  S.W.-Uouse- 

Surgeon.— Honorarium,  £J0  for  six  months. 
WAKEFIELD  :       CLAYTON       HOSPITAL       AND       WAKEFIELD 

GENERAL     HOSPITAL.— Two     House-Surgeons.     Senior     and 

Junior.    Salary,  £1;0  and  £80  per  annum  respectively. 
WEST   LONDON    HOSPITAL,    Hammersmith    Road,  W.— Assistant 

Physician. 
WINSLEY  :   THREE    COUNTIES    SANATORIUM    FOR   CONSUMP- 
TIVES.—Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £200,  rising  to  £300 

per  annum. 
WORCESTER    COUNTY    AND    CITY    ASYLUM.-Third    Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £140  per  annum,  rising  to  £160. 
CERTIFYING    FACTOR*     suKUCUisS  -rhe    chief    Inspector   of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Portrush,  co.  Antrim. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Aspinall,  Jessie,  M  B  ,  Ch.M.Syd.,  Junior  House  Surgeon  at  Hobart 

Hospital,  Tas  1 
Beaman,    E.    H.,   L.R.C.P.    and    S.I.,    Medical    Officer   of  Health, 

fcormanton  Urban     istrict. 
Brown,    R.  S.,   M.B,   BS.Durh,   District  and  Workhouse  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Bootle  Union. 
De  Suva,  E.  M    J..  L.R.C.P.  and  S.Edin  ,  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  Certifying 

Factory  surgeon  for  the  Scalloway  District  co.  Shetland. 
Henderson,    G.    M.DEdin.    Certifying    Factory   Surgeon  for  the 

Coldstream  District,  co.  Berwick 


King,  D  Barty,  MA.,  M.D,  M  R.C.P.Edin.,  Examiner  in  Medicine 
and  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Maettn,  A.  L,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Bideford  Union. 


Niven,  R.,  M.D  Glas.,  D.P.H  Camb.,  Medical  Superintendent,  West 

Ham  Union  Infirmary. 
Pahby,  T.  W.,  MB,  Ch.BXiverp.,  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer, 

Toxtetli  Park  Union  Workhouse. 
Sammon,  W.  D.,  L.R.C.P.  and  S.I ,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Richmond 

District  Asylum,  Dublin. 
Sharp,  P.  J.,  MB.,  CM.Edin,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  I  ho 

Ollaberry  District,  co.  Shetland. 
Skinneb,  D.,  LR.C.P.  and  S.Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

the  Lander  District,  co.  Berwick. 


BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,   AND   DEATHS. 

The  charge Jor  inserting  advertisements  0]  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  jormarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
Caley.— On  the  19th  September,  at  24,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  W  , 

the  wife  of  H.  A.  Caley,  M  D.,  F.R.C.P.,  of  a  son. 
Hamilton.— On  September  23rd,  at  184,  Commercial  Road.  Newport, 
Mo=„  the  wife  of  S.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  M.B.,   B.Ch.,   R.U.I.,   of  a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 
Coles— Suith-Cabinoton.— On  September  Sth,  at  the  Priory  Church, 
Great  Malvern,  by  the  Rev  Cauon  C.  Pepys,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Pelly.  Vicar  of  the  parish,  Charles  St.  arnaud  Coles, 
M  R.C.3.,  L  R  C.P.,  of  West  Ealing,  younger  son  of  the  late 
Colonel  C.  H.  Coles,  of  the  Indian  Army  (bth  Bombay  Infantry), 
and  Mrs.  Eastes.  of  I,  Portland  Place,  Bath,  to  Enid  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  R.  C.  Smith-Carington,  Esq.,  of  Southbury  House, 
Malvern. 

DEATH. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


FRIDAY. 

West  London  Medico  Chirurgical  Society,  West  London 
Hospital,  8.30  p.m.— Annual  Presidential  Address. 

jPOST-OItAOKJATE     COITRHE8     AND     LK«'TFKE». 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Dreadnought  Hospital, 
Greenwich.— Clinks  :  Tuesday,  Medicine.  2.30  p  m.  ; 
Surgery,  3 15  p  m  ;  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  4  p.m. 
Wedne  day.  Medicine,  2  30  p.m.  ;  Ophthalmology, 
3.30  p  m  Thursday,  Medicine,  2  30  p.m  ;  Surgery, 
3  15  p  m.  ;  Radiography,  4  p.m.  Friday,  Medicine. 
2  30  p  m  :  Surgery,  3  15  p  m.  Operations  each  day  at 
2  30  Out-patient  Demonstrations:  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical, 10  a  m  daily  ;  Ears  and  Throats,  noon,  Monday 
and  Thur>day  ;  Eyes,  11  am,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday ;  Skin,  noon,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p  m.  each  day : 
Monday,  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday, 
Surgical ;  Thursday,  Surgical ;  Friday.  Eye. 

Nobth-East  London  Post-graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are  the 
arrangements  for  next  week:— 1  hursday,  4  p  m., 
Openik  g  Lecture  of  the  winter  session  by  Dr.  W.  Hale 
White  :  The  Various  Conditions  causing  Enlargement 
of  the  Liver  (in  conjunction  with  the  North-East 
London  Clinical  Society)  Friday,  10  am..  Surgical 
Out-patient  Clinic ;  2  30  p.m..  Surgical  Operations, 
Eye  Clinic  :  3pm.,  Medical  In-patient  Clinic. 

Post-Geaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week :— Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics ;  X  Rays.  ;2.30  p.m.  :  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2pm.:  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  p.m  :  Diseases  of  Throat. 
Nose,  and  Ear  ;  also  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
10  a.m.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  30  p.m.  :  Diseases  of 
the  Skin.  Wednesday.  10  a.m. :  Diseases  of  Children. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Eye. 
2.30  p.m. :  Diseases  of  Women. 


BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


A   Textbook    of  Mental   and    Sick    Nursing.      By   R.    Jones.   M.D., 

B  S  Lond  .  F  R.C  S.Eng,  F.R.C.P.Lond.    London:  The  Scientific 

Press,  Limited     1907.    3s.  6d. 
Archives  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.    Vol.  xi.    London :  Macmillaii 

and  Co.,  Limited.    1907. 
Verhandlungen    des    Vereins    Siiddeutscher    Laryngolozen.     1907. 

Herausgeeeben     von     Dr.    Med.    F.    Blumenfeld.      Wiirzburg : 

A.  Stuber.    1907.    M.4. 
The  Physiology  of  Alimentation.    By  Dr.  M.  H.  Fischer.    New  York  : 

J.    Wiley   and   Sons:   and   London:   Chapman  and  Hall.    1907. 

8s.  6d. 
Osea  Island.    London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.    6d. 
Hossfeld's     Polyglot      Correspondent.       New    edit'on.      London  : 

Eirschfeld  Bros.,  Limited  ;  and  Glasgow  :  A.  Stenhouse. 
Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses.    By  G.  H.  Savage.  M.D..  F.R.C  P.,  and 

E    Goodall.   M.D  Lond  ,  B.S..  F.R.C.P.    New  edition.    London  : 

Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited.    1907.    Us.  6d. 
Self-Synthesis :    A  Means  to   Perpetual  Life.    By  C.  Round.    Third 

edition.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Limited.  1907.1s. 

%*  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


29  £ttnBsc 

30  MONDAY 


SEPTEMBER. 


OCTOBER. 


2  WEDNESDAY 


/"Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Divi- 
|  SIONS,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
1  TUESDAY  ..  ■{  Branch,  Meeting  of  Joint  Oom- 
|  niittee,  Liverpool  Medical  Institu- 
l     tion,  4.30  p.m. 

f London:    Arrangements   Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 

I  S0>  TH-EaSTERN    OF   IRELAND   BrANOF, 

[     Victoria  Hotel,  Kilkenny,  5  p.m. 

{London  :  Meeting  of  Metropolitan 
Representatives,  re  Referendum,  at 
6,  Catherine  Street,  W.C.,  4.30  p.m. 

4  FRIDAY 

5  SATURDAY.- 

6  £ntt&a£  ... 

7  MONDAY 


8  TUESDAY 


'London  :    Organization    Committee, 

11  a.m. 
Lobdon  :  Public  Health  Committee, 

3.15  p  m. 
'London  :  Medico-Political  Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 

9  WEDNESDAY^  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch, 
I      Meeting  of  Branch  Council,  Liver- 
I     pool  Medical  Institution,  4.30  p.m. 
fLONDoa    :        Hospitals       Committee. 
a.30  p.m. 
London  :  Metropolitan  Branch  Coun- 
cil, 4.30  p.m. 
South  Midland    Branch,   Autumnal 
Meeting.  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley, 
[     2  p.m.  ;  Luncheon,  1.15  p.m. 

London:  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 


10  THURSDAY... 


11  FRIDAY 


12  SATURDAY. 

13  fi-uniJati 

14  MONDAY     . 

15  TUESDAY    . 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


OCTOBER   (Continued J. 
WEDNESDAY [ 


London :  Arrangements  Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 

1  Leigh  Division,  Lancashire  ami 
Cheshire  Branch,  Special  Meeting, 
Co-operative  Rooms,  Ellesmere 
Street,  8.30  p.m. 


17  THURSDAY. 

18  FRIDAY 

19  SATURDAY. 

20  *un&ap 

21  MONDAY     . 

22  TUESDAY     . 

23  WEDNESDAY 

24  THURSDAY... 

25  FRIDAY 

26  SATURDAY... 

27  *untf.TO 

28  MONDAY      ... 

29  TUESDAY     ... 

f  Central  Council,  2  p.m. 

30  WEDNESDAY  {  Yorkshire  Branch,  The  University, 

I     Sheffield,  4  p.m. 

31  THURSDAY... 


1  London  :  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, 2.30  p.m. 
Dorset   and  West   Hant3   Branch, 
Blandford. 


1  FRIDAY 

2  SATURDAY... 
5  #tm&as 

4  MONDAY     ~. 

5  TUESDAY    .- 

6  WEDNESDAY 

7  THURSDAY... 

8  FRIDAY 

9  SATURDAY... 


NOVEMBER. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  anv  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
19  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  tho  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2  —Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch 
Notice  of  tho  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  Seneral  Secretary  of  the  Association,   and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  atany  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Kotiee.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy.  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 


said  notice 
The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  non-members  Is  £1  8s.  Od.  lor  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad. 
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IBritisb  JIU&ital  Jissoriatintt. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

OF  THE 

CENTRAL       ETHICAL      COMMITTEE. 

Presented   to   the    Annual    Representative   Meeting 
at  Exeter,  July,  1907. 


The  work  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  during  the 
Session  1906-7  has  been  at  least  equal,  both  as  regards  the 
number  and  the  gravity  of  the  questions  which  the  (  "m- 
■ait.tee  had  !i.-.:i  called  upon  1m  consider,  with  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

!  ".■:<'•;  "{  F...-i^'hi.ij,i  of  }Ln,ln,x. 

It  has  been  the  painful  duty  of  the.  Committee  to  report 
to  the  Council  during  the  year  upon  three  cases  in  which 
Branches  of  the  Association  made  representations  under 
Article  XL1Y,  advising  the  expulsion  of  Members  of  these 
Branches,  on  the  ground  that  their  conduct  had  been  detri- 
mental to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  profession,  and  in 
e  ich  case*  the  ( Ibmtnittee  was  6'bligea  to  recommend  that  the 
Members  in  question  should  be  expelled,  which  rehommehda' 
:ion  was  carried  out  by  the  Council. 

<  )ne  case  was  that  of  a  "Member  who  had  taken  action  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  local  hospital  in  an  urn 
manner  to  his  own  advantage,  ami  to  the  detriment  of  his 
fellow  practitioners,  and  refused  to  make  the  reparation 
v.  inch  he  was  afforded  every  opportunity  of  making.  Iii( 
the  other  two  eases,  the  Members  Concerned  had  ai 
appointments  in  open  Joliauee  of  resolutions  of  tiie  r>rri'sfon 
of  which  they  were  Members,  duly  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  tic  Division. 

.        .  '  i  ■/.    <, .  ■  hd  ifcdital  Gbun   ". 

The  Representative  Meeting  at  the  Castoaa  J  tail.  "West- 
minster, in  1!)06,  adopted  the  following  resolution,  namely  : — 
That,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the 
■■■\  .  i    pi    i       iohj  that  the  Association  should  take  up 
of   a    penal   nature   before    the    General    Medical 
Council,  as  complainants. 

The.dufjies  thus. imposed  upon  the  Committee  have-  given 
si'ofi  for  much  anxious  consideration,  and,  in  view  of  the 
questions, which  have  been  raised  as  affecting  the  carrying 
out  of  the  instruction,  the  •  'biuiiuttee  deems  it  right  to  place 
before  the  Representative  Meeting  a  stateitterii  of  the  position 
before  proceeding  any  further. 

The  resolution    in   or   stion   was   adopted    by  the   Repre- 
sentative  Mi  ■  recommendation    of   the   ' 
Ethical  Committee  who  '.ad  found  bye  neces- 
sity it                                 the  profession  of   the  Association 


investigating  cases  in  "which  practitioners  were  accused  of" 
conduct  which  might  be  deemed  infamous  in  a  professional 
respect  within  the  meaning  of  Section  29  of  the  .Medical 
Act,  1SS58.  The  Committee  hail  investigated  such  cases 
upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  such  investigations  to  lie  placed  before 
the  General  Medical  Council  without  the  necessity  of  either 

.  the  Association  or  any  individual  appearing  as  complainant, 
and  that  the  General  Medical  Council,  as  part  of  its  duties 
under  the  Medical  Acts,  would  proceed  to  satisfy  itself  as  to 
whether  the  facts  reported  did  or  did  not  constitute  conduct 
infamous  in  a  professional  reslp    t. 

In  a  ca.se,  however,  investigated  by  the  '  onruittee  in  the 
spring  of  1906",  the  General  Medical  ( 'oitncil  refused  to 
consider  the  facts  teportetf,  unless  erthi  r  :lr-  Ifissbriaiioh 'or 
some  individual  appeared  as  complainant.  The  Cotiiniittee 
at  that  time  had  no  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  as  cempjaiuaht',  and  in  order  that  the  case 
might  not  fall  through,  it  was  found  necessaiy  for  the 
individual  practitioners,  directly  concerned,  themselves  to 
appear  as  complainants.  It  did  not  appear  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  right  that  the  onus  of  appearing  as  cpmplairiaritsj 
in  cases  so  profoundly  affecting  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  profession  should  be  thus  thrown  upon  individuals, 
giving  the  appearance  that  the  matter  was  one  of  mere 
pel  -i  mal  grievance.  The  Committee  therefore  recommended 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary; Jn  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion that  the  Association  should  ail  openly  as' cOnirihxinant 
in  suitable  cases,  and  the  Representative  Meeting  having 
adopted  this  recommendation,  and  the  Council  having 
decided  not  to  take  a  referendum  ther eon,  the  Resolution 
became  a  decision  of  the  Association  racier  Ait'elos  XXII  ' 
and  XXXV.  and  Was  a  ■-  pted''  by  the  <  'ommittee  as  an 
instruction  at  its  first  Meeting  of  the  new  Session  in  0 

,  1906.  The  fact  was  uu'ly  reported  to  the  Council  that  the 
Committee  had.  noted  this  Resolution  of  the!  Represeiftaitive 
Meeting  as  an  instruction,  and  had  made  arrangements . 
whereby  the  Standing;  Emergency  Subcommittee,  in  con- 
ference with  the  ("Solicitor,  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  any 
1011  in  cases  of  emergency  v,  ithoo.  waiting  to 
consult  the  I  oiuicittee. 

At  its  January  Meeting  the  Committee  was  obliged 
regretfully  to  record  oe  its  Minutes  the  reception  of  an 
intimation  from  tic-  (  "u  ir.'iuaii  of  Council;  Dr.  Langl'ey 
Browne,  that  in  view  of  his  election  as  a  Melliber  of  the 
General  RTi   lii  al  I  lounj  il,  he  eohsiic.efeu'  it  to  fce  his  duty  not 

e    further    part    l'n 
Committee  of  li  I  ■  officio, a Mgniber. 

The  ( 'ommitloe  we-'  en.',   1  upon,  by  the  Sitratfi  id  Division 

to  inve    ;  -  no  which  appea  l    :3.td  the 

l  ">i  vision  to  in-  ,  ,f  :i    el,;;     ter   to  which   tlie  attention  of  :tlie 

General  Medical  Council  should  be  drawn.     The  fads  were 

iied  by  the  Solicit  ir'bf  t1   ■  ion  and  a  report 

presented  to  tl     I  who  cme  to  the  conclusion  that 

.'. 
.    that,  befo'e 
(lb' I) 
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taking  such  action  in  an  individual  case,  it  was  desirable  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  the 
difficulty  created  by  the  position  of  a  (arge  majority  01 
Members  of  that  Council  who  were  Members  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  might,  therefore,  conceivably  be 
held  to  be  disqualified  from  adjudicating  upon  any  case  which 
the  British  Medical  Association  appeared  in  as  complainant 
or  had  taken  any  active  part  in  preparing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council. 

The  Committee  thought  it  well  to  make  the  position  clear 
before  bringing  any  individual  case  before  the  Council, 
and,  therefore,  drew  tie-  attention  of  the  General  Medical 
1  auii.il  to  the  differences  of  the  position  of  different 
Members  of  the  Association,  some  of  whom,  such  as 
Members  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  and  tie  Central 

01111. -il,  might  be  held  to  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
action  of  the  Association,  whereas  such  responsibility  might 
vinceivably  not  attach  to  the  position  of  Ordinary  Members 
who  had  no  cognisance  of  the  action  taken  in  an  individual 
case. 

A  communication  was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  General 
Medical  Council  bringing  these  matters  to  their  notice,  aud 
that  Council,  having  obtained  Counsel's  opinion  on  the 
matter,  was  advised  that  no  Member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  could  sit  as  a  Member  of  the  General  Medical 
-Council  in  hearing  any  case  in  which  the  Association  might 
appear  as  complainant,  and  that  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  take  action  in  such  cases,  it  would  be  the  dut}" 
of  all  Members  of  the  Association  who  were  Members  of  the 
•  General  Medical  Council  to  resign  their  membership  of  the 
Association  while  they  remained  Members  of  such  Council. 

A  letter  to  this  effect  from  the  General  Medical  Council  to 
the  Association,  came  before  the  Council  of  the  Association 
on  June  5th,  1007.  The  Council  also  had  before  it  a  legal 
opinion  which  had  been  obtained,  by  direction  of  the 
Chairman  of  Council,  as  to  whether  the  Regulations  provided 
for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  "  ultra  vires  "  for  the  Association  to  act  as 
complainant  in  penal  cases  before  the  General  Medical 
Council.  The  Council  of  the  Association,  after  a  long 
discussion,  decided  to  proceed  to  the  next  business,  taking 
no  action. 

Your  Committee,  upon  consideration  on  June  21st  of  the 
position  of  the  whole  matter,  while  recognising  that  the 
instruction  of  the  Representative  Meeting  under  which  it 
had  acted  was  still  operative,  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
there  was  no  Meeting  of  the  General  Medical  Council  until 
November,  and  that,  therefore,  action  in  any  case  that  might 
require  attention  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  postponement 
until  after  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter, 
the  Representative  Meeting  should  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  further  considering  the  subject  before  action  was 
definitely  taken. 

The  Central  Ethical  Committee  is  still  of  opinion  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  that 
the  Association  should  act  as  complainant  in  penal  cases 
before  the  General  Medical  Council.  The  Committee  is  also 
of  the  opinion,  as  reported  to  the  Representative  Meeting 
twelve  months  ago,  that  such  action  by  the  Association 
should  not  be  impeded  by  consideration  of  the  position  of 
Members  of  the  Association  who  are  Members  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  but  that  in  any  conflict  between  the  desire 
of  the  Association  to  retain  these  few,  though  distinguished, 
Members  and  its  desire  to  protect  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  profession,  the  latter  consideration  must  prevail. 

The  Committee  recognises,  however,  that  the  legal  question 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association,  action  taken  in  prosecuting 
before  the  General  Medical  Council  is  within  the  present 
powers  of  the  Association,  raises  issues  of  a  character  that 
were  apparently  not  considered  by  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing or  the  Council  when  the  subject  was  under  consideration 
of  these  bodies  in  July  and  October  last. 

The  question  whether  any  given  act  is  or  is  not  "ultra 
\  ires"  of  the  Association,  is  not  one  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  to  consider  or 
advise  upon.  The  responsibility  in  that  matter  must  rest  with 
the  Representative  Meeting  and  the  Council,  and  the  Com- 
mittee therefore  awaits  further  instructions. 

Ethics  of  Medical  Consultation. 
The  Committee  is  glad  to  note  that   many  Divisions  have 
given  careful  consideration   to  the  .Special    Report   on   the 


Ethics  of  Medical  Consultation,  as  shown  by  the  number  of 
amendments  raising  important  issues  which  are  proposed,  and 
which  will  doubtless  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

Medicol  Practitioners  as  Local  Correspondents  to  the 
X.S.P.C.C. 

The  Committee  has  been  called  upon  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  medical  practitioners  acting  as 
local  correspondents  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  ( Ihildren. 

It  appears  that  the  duties  of  this  Office  may  involve 
giving  information  to  the  Society  which  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence  for  a  medical  practitioner 
to  give  as  regards  his  own  patients,  and  derogatory  to  his 
professional  character  to  give  as  regards  persons  not  his 
patients. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  considers  it  undesirable  for 
practitioners  to  hold  this  position. 

Prevention  of  Corruption  Act. 

A  communication  from  a  Branch  of  the  Association 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  the  doubts  which 
might  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  medical  practitioners  as 
to  not  only  the  ethical  propriety,  but  also  the  legality,  under 
the  new  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  of  certain  acts  on 
their  part. 

The  Committee  has,  therefore,  iu  conference  with  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Association,  prepared  a  Special  Report  on 
the  subject,  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  assistance  to 
Members  of  the  Association  and  of  the  profession  generally 
(see  Appendix  to  this  Report). 

Ethics  of  Advertising. 

Questions  of  general  principle  as  to  the  ethics  of  adver- 
tising in  medical  periodicals  have  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  by  a  report  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  and  the  Representative  Meeting  by  the 
Southern  Branch,  which  was  referred  by  the  Chairman  of 
Representative  Meetings  and  by  the  Council  to  the  Ethical 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

The  Committee  is  prepared  to  report  upon  the  matter,  but 
deems  it  advisable  that  the  subject  should  receive  further 
consideration  from  the  Committee  before  being  submitted  to 
the  Representative  Meeting. 

Definition  of  the  term  "Hospital.'' 

In  a  case  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  most  important  question  of  principle  involved 
was  as  to  the  piopriety  of  the  action  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner who,  in  various  public  notices,  used  the  term 
"  Hospital "  as  the  designation  of  an  establishment  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  of  which  he  was  the  sole  medical 
member  of  the  staff,  and  which  appeared  to  be  under  his 
sole  control. 

It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  profession  that  some  definition  of  the  term 
"  Hospital,"  as  applied  to  institutions  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  should  be  officially  recoenised  by  the  British  Medical 
Association.  Having  conferred  with  the  Hospitals  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  submits 
the  following  definition  for  the  consideration  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  and  for  adoption,  after  reference  to  the 
Divisions  if  thought  necessary. 

Definitiox  of  the  Term  "Hospital." 
The   term  "  Hospital "   shall  not   be  applied  to  any 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  disease  which  does  not 
possess  the  following  characters  : — 

(a)  That  the  institution  in  question  receives  necessitous 

patients,  and  is  maintained  wholly  or  partially  by 
public  funds  or  charitable  contributions  ; 

(b)  That  the  control,  including  the  appointment  of  the 

staff,  is  in  the  hands  of  medical  or  lay  persons 
appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  those  who  provide 
the  funds  ; 

(c)  That  the  institution  is  not  established  or  conducted 

for  the  pecuniary  profit,  personal  gain  or  benefit 
of  any  individual  or  individuals  other  than  the 
patients. 
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Ethical  Hides  of  Divisions  wad  Branches. 

The  Committee  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that 
several  Divisions  and  Branches  have  taken  the  course,  to 
•the  importance  of  which  the  C  .111111  it  tee  drew  attention  in 
its  hist  Annual  Report,  of  adopting  Rules,  both  to  regulate 
their  procedure  in  ethical  cases  and  86  gotrrh  the  profes- 
sional conduct  of  their  Members. 

Extension  of  Rule  "Z." 

An  inquiry  by  a  Division  led  the  Committee  to  consult 
the  Solicitor' as  to  the  possibility,  under  the  existing  Rules, 
>of  Warning  Notices  under  Rule  Z  being  sent  to  others  than 
Members  of  the  Division  by  which  a  resolution  under  that 
Rule  should  have  been  adopted,  and  the  Solicitor  advised  that 
without  an  addition  to  the  Rule  such  a  course  would  involve 
certain  risks.  The  Committee  has  therefore  drafted  and  the 
Council  has  approved  an  amendment  of  the  Rule  stated 
below,  rendering  possible  such  extended  action  in  suitable 
cases  (paragraph  ft). 

The  attention  of  Divisions  which  may  adopt  this  modified 
form  of  the  Rule  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  conditions  laid 
down  therein,  as  the  Committee  could  not  sanction  any 
action  which  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Rule. 

MODEL  RULE  FOR  DIVISIONS,  RE  CIRCULA- 
TION OF  NOTICES  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. 
Rule  Z. — (a)  In  every  case  in  which  the  Division 
shall,  after  due  inquiry,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
thereof,  have  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Division,  the  conduct  of  any  medical 
practitioner  or  practitioners,  whether  by  contravention 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Division  or  otherwise,  is  detri- 
mental to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  to  submit  a  report  of  the  whole 
facts  of  each  particular  case  to  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said 
Committee,  or,  if  the  opinion  of  the  said  Committee 
be  adverse,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  three-fourths 
•majority  of  those  present,  and  voting  in  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Division  convened  to  consider  the  eom- 
-ments  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee,  to  cause  such 
resolution  to  be  brought  directly  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  Member  of  the  Division,  by  means  of  a  Notice  in 
'the  form  appended  hereto,  which  Notice  it  shall  be  the 
dut}'  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Division  to 
authenticate  by  his  signature. 

(ft)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Division  shall  at  the 
time  of,  or  subsequently  to,  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
-of  the  nature  contemplated  by  Paragraph  (a)  of  this 
Rule,  have  also  resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Division,  it  is  desirable  that  such  resolution  shall  be 
■brought  officially  to  the  notice  of  any  specified  Division 
or  Branch  of  the  Association,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Division  to  submit  to 
the  Central  Ethical  Committee  a  statement  of  this  fact 
and  of  the  reasons  for  which  such  notification  is  desired, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  Central  Ethical 
-Committee,  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  said  resolution  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Division 
(to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Division  or  Branch  so 
specified. 

Form  of  Notice  referred  to  is  paragraph  (a) : — 
BRITISH   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 
Division, 


(Private  and  Confidential.) 
NOTICE. 
In    pursuance   of    Rule   Z   of    the 
Division,  Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  said  Division  that  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Division,  held  at  on  the 

•  lay  ,  a  resolution  in  the   following   terms 

was  duly  passed  : — 

"That  in   the  opinion  of  this  Division  the  conduct  or 
Dr.  of  is  (in 

contravention  of  the  Rules  of  the  Division)*  detriment"'  to 


the    I ■  >>■-    and    interests    of   the    Medical   Profession, 

die  meaning  of  the  Rulifs) 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Division  "f  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
•  Delete  words  in  (     )  if  not  required. 
(Note. — The  Central   Ethical   Committee   desires   to 
draw  the  attention  of    Divisions    to   the   necessity   of 
Notices  such  as  the  above   being  circulated  in  sealed 
envelopes). 

Procedure  of  the  Committee. 
The  ethical  work  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  its  local  bodies  with  the 
central  organisation,  is  peculiar  in  character,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  results  of  experience  that  a 
procedure  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  can  be 
arrived  at.  The  experience  of  the  last  12  months  has 
directed  attention  to  certain  points  which  have  been  care- 
fully noted  for  further  consideration. 

An  important  point  of  procedure  relates  to  the  reference 
of  ethical  questions  to  local  medical  societies  prior  to  seeking 
the  opinion  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  upon  them. 
Difficulties  have  thus  arisen  which  would  have  been 
obviated  had  such  cases  beeu  referred  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  local  Division  of  the  Association.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  desires  to  draw  the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
advisability  of  bringing  before  the  local  Division,  rather  than 
before  an  outside  local  medical  society,  any  questions  of 
medical  ethics  which  may  at  a  subsequent  stage  require 
reference  to  the  central  authorities  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

The  Committee  was  requested  by  the  Finance  Enquiry 
Committee  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
answers  to  enquiries  given  in  the  Medico-Ethical  column  of 
the  Journal  being  turnished  in  future  by  the  Medical 
Secretary's  office  under  direction  of  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee.  The  Committee  recognises  the  advantages  of 
such  procedure,  but  considers  that  such  questions  could  only 
be  dealt  with  sufficiently  promptly  in  this  way  when  the 
index  of  ethical  cases  which  is  in  preparation  is  available, 
and  when  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Secretary's  Department 
has  been  strengthened. 

Secretarial  Staff. 
The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  directed  in  other 
ways  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  unavoidably  arising 
through  over-pressure  of  work  upon  the  Medical  Secretary's 
Department  as  at  present  constituted,  and  recommends  that 
more  assistance  should  be  afforded  to  him. 

PREVENTION  OF  CORRUPTION  ACT,  1906. 
Memorandum  on  the  "Prevention  of  Corruption  Act, 
1906,"  as  Affecting  Medical  Practitioners. 
The  Central  Ethical  Committee  has  recently  been  requested 
by  a  Bianch  of  the  Association  to  consider  and  advise  upon 
both  the  ethical  and  legal  aspects  of  certain  arrangements 
stated  to  prevail  in  one  district  of  the  Branch  area,  under 
which  members  of  the  profession  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  chemists  commissions  in  respect  of  patients 
recommended  by  them  to  have  their  prescriptions  dispensed, 
by  such  chemists. 

The  position  of  the  matter  is  by  this  Memorandum  dealt 
with  only  in  its  legal  aspects,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  "Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906,"  which  came  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year.  The 
Committee  having  consulted  the  Solicitor  of  the  Association 
upon  the  subject,  deems  it  desirable  that  Members  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  profession  generally  should  receive 
some  guidance  as  to  their  legal  position,  not  only  as  regards 
the  particular  incident  mentioned  by  the  Branch,  but  also  as 
regards  other  matters  to  which  the  Act  may  be  held  to 
apply. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  in  question  may  be  stated  shortly  as 
making  it  an  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
any  person  who  acts  as  the  agent  of  another  to  receive 
corruptly  any  consideration  from  any  third  party  in  respect 
of  any  act  which  he  may  do  or  refrain  from  doing  as  such 
agent.  The  Committee  is  advised  that  in  cases  under  the 
Act  the  principle  questions  arising  for  consideration  will 
probably  be  : — 

(a)  As  to  the  existence  of  the  relationship  of  Princi- 
pal and  Agent,  and 
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(b)  As  to  the  corruptness  of  any  net?   on  the  part  of 
the    Agent   -which    may    form     the    subject    of    legal 
enquiry. 
The  Solicitor  is  of  opinion   that  the  court3  will   in   then- 
interpretation  of  the  Act  give  special  consideration  to   the 
question  of  "secrecy,'  and  that  if  it  be  shown  that  an  ag  n: 
receives  a  commission,  gift,  or  other  emolument  unknown  to 
his   .principal,   for   doing    or    refraining    from    doing    any 
particular  act,  then  the' secrecy  of  the  trausad^ioB   may  be 
held  to  afford  grimd  fqxie  evidence  that  it  was  "  corrupt.. ' 

Cases  in  which  members  of  the  medical  pi  pfi  --ion  may  be 
concerned  are  especially  those  in  winch  they  undertake  to 
procure  drugs  or  instruments  for  patients,  and  a  distinction 
has  to  be  carefully  drawn  between  those  in  which  a  medical 
practitioner  arts  as  a  principal  in  selling  such  things  direct 
to  h'is  patient,  and  feoge  in  which  he  acts  merely  as  the 
ag'-nt  if  his  patient  in  procuring  such  articles  for  him  from 
third  parties.  In  cases  6f  the  latter  kind  he  cont'd  not,  with- 
..ut  iiicniriiig  legal  risk,  accept  any  commission  or  other 
wiiii  il  il<- consideration  from  such  third  part  ies  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient. 

It  appears  to  the  Committee  that  atteii  ioii'to  these  dis- 
tinctions may  assist  medical  practitioners  in  avoiding 
infringement"  of  the  law,  but;  for  their  further  guidance,  it 
is  thought  well  to  state  the  following  specific  ciieiimstana  3 
i.f  common  occurrence  in  which  no  commission,  gift,  or 
enclumcnt  .-heiihl  he  accepted  Prom  third  parties  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient  : — 

i.  Cases  in  which  medical  practitioners  recommend 
their  patients  to  deal  with  third  parties,  suchas  chemists, 
makers  of  instruments  and  appliances,  ive.  If  anj  con- 
sideration is  to  be  received  from  such  thircLparties  in 
respect  of  such  recommendations,  then  the  fact  must  be 
made  known  to  the  patient.  Fpr  ihstan"ce,'there  would 
probably  be  no  legal  objection  to  a  medical  [5ractition,er 
i. .  oimn  cVdihg  a  patient  to  iiisiife  with  a  spepiHed  life 
insurance  company  and  aecept'jhg  from  the  company  a 
eoinmission  in  respei  '  of  the  introduction,  provided  that 
lie  informed  the  patient  that  he  acted  as  agent  for  the 
company  concerned  and  wouM  receive  a 
:      in  them. 

2!  Cas,-s  in  which   lube  1   p-actio;,,-   undertake  to 
article's    such    as    drugs    or    instruments    for 
piatients.     The  medical,  practitioner  is  entitled  to  act  as 
buyer  of  such  articles  from  the  makers  or  othi  .  1 
and  as  seller  of  them  to   bis   own  patients  bait   in 

83   he  must  make   it    clear  that   he   is   acting- m  this 

capacity  arid  not  as  agent. 

The  Committee  would  point  out  in   collusion  that  the 

legal  position  set  forth  in  this  Memorandum  arises  from  the 

tial   relationship    in    which   a   medical   practitioner 

stands  towards  his  patient,  whi<  h  makes  it  his  dary  to  forego 

1  himself  of  which  tin-  pflfteirf  JB  unaware,  and  which 

eonseipiently  might  be  ojien   to    be   r.gaidad   as   of  an  illicit 

natuic. 


Jftctfftnjs  of  Uniitrljcs  &  Bitiisioits. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Blackburn  Division. 
A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Old  Bull  Hotel,  Black- 
burn, on   Thursday,  September  26th,  Dr.  Aitkbn  (Chair- 
man) presiding. 

Adirexs  by  Medical  Secretary. — Mr.  8mj*H  AVhitakih 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  the  work  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
following  gentlemen  joined:  Dia.  Ballantyke,  Macklin, 
Bannister,  Gardner,  Jones,  Miller,  and  Iyatts.  Mr. 
Vhitakhr  replied. 

SOUTHERN  BEA.1 

GUERNSEY   AND   ALpKSNEY   DIVISION. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  Guernsey  en 
Thursday,  September  26th,  at  8:30  p.m,vColonel  Robinson, 
R.A.M  C,  in  the  chair. 

Apologies  for  AWatfemfano.?.— Apclogios  were  received 
from  Dra.  Corbin  and  Benson. 

Referendum. — The  subject  of  the  Referendum  was  intro- 
1  by  Dr.  Carruthers.  who  had  been  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Exeter  Meeting.  The  matter  was  fully 
discussed  and  a  vote  taken  on  each  of  the  minutes  referred 


seriatim.    In  every  case  a  unanimous  vote  was  recorded 
in  favour  of  the  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meetings. 

Grouping  of  Branches.— While  generally  agreeing  with 
Minute   No.  299,  the  following  rider    was   carried.     Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Bulteei.,  seconded  by  Dr.  Carkuthsrs,  and 
unanimously  resolved: 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Division,  it  is  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  single 
member  constituencies,  except  where  a  single  Branch  is 
large  enough  to  elect  more  than  one  member. 

General  Policy  of  the  Council. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Carruthers,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bishoi  , 
and  unanimously  resolved: 
That  this  Division  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  present  Refer- 
endum the  points  which  the  Council  oaa  submitted  to  the 
Divisions  have  been    already  fully  discussed  and  voted 
upon  :  that  the  Council  has  misinterpreted  its  position, 
both  under  the  present  Constitution  end  the  draft  Charter 
and  bas  mistaken  the  grounds  on  which  alone  it  haB  the 
right  to  take  a  Referendum  ;  and  finally,  that  this  Division 
considers   it  advisable  to    reaffirm  its  opinion  that   the 
Council  is  not  a  second  chamber,  but  an  exeontive  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  of  the  Representative  Body,  subject  to 
the  Articles  and  By-laws  and  Power  of  Referendum. 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Carruthers,  seconded  by  Dr.  Collinos, 
and  unanimously  resolved : 
That  a  report  of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  Journal. 


W be  ^rnraal  (Eadjibiiimt 
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FOODS,     DRUGS,     INSTRUMENTS,. 

BOOKS,    AND    SANITARY 

APPLIANCES. 

[Sixth  Notice.'] 
Foods. 
Hobmck's  Food  Co.  (34,  Farringdon  Read,  E.C.).  The 
interest  of  the  exhibits  of  this  firm  lay  in  its  malted  milk, 
which  visitors  were  given  an  opportunity  of  tasting. 
Though  in  title  a  milk  it  is  really  a  powder,  which, 
when  added  to  soda  or  othe::  aerated  water,  proved 
pilatabie  atd  refreshing.  A  strong  point  in  its  favour  is 
the  facility  and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  prepared 
for  use,  no  cooking  being  required,  the  food,  whether 
regarded  merely  as  a  drink  or  as  a  substitute  for  milk, 
being  instautly  ready  on  the  addition  of  a  sufficiency 
of  either  warm  or  cold  water.  An  analysis  of  the  dry 
powder  which  we  were  shown  indicated  the  following 
constitution :  Fats  8.78,  proteids  16  35,  dextrine  18  8, 
lactose  and  maltose  49.15,  organic  salts  and  moisture 
each  about  3.8.  The  powder  is  prepared,  we  were  in- 
formed, from  malted  barley  and  wheat  combined  with 
pasteurized  cow's  milk  of  rich  quality.  There  are  many 
indications  in  the  sick  room  and  nursery  which  a  milk  of 
this  charaoter  may  be  expected  to  meet. 

International  Plasmon,  Limited  (65,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C.).  At  this  date  there  is  nothing  new 
that  can  usefully  be  said  about  Plasmon,  the  best  testi- 
monial to  its  utility  being  the  fact  that  since  it  was  first 
introduced,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  very  large 
number  of  other  preparations  of  a  more  or  less  closely 
corresponding  character  have  been  put  upon  the  market, 
and  that  their  number  is  still  increasing.  The  firm  states 
that  the  preparation  contains  all  the  caseinogen  and  saltt- 
cf  good  milk  in  a  dried  form  without  any  alteration  or 
addition,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  in  no  sense  as 
a  medicine,  but  as  a  food.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  used  to  supplement  any  form  of  food  by  its 
addition  either  as  a  powder  or  in  solution.  Its  use 
requires  no  kind  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  or  house- 
wife, but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  a  food 
entirely  ready-amde.  the  firm  supplies  many  common 
articles  of  diet  fortified  by  the  addition  of  Plasmon.  These 
biscuits  of  all  varieties,  including  plain,  sweet, 
chi,  fancy  biscuits,  wafers,  and  cracker  biscuits 
sts'ed  to  be  free  from  starch  and  sugar  for  diabetics;  beef- 
teas,  custaid  powders,  and  cocoa.  As  for  t'c-e  latter,  as  pre- 
hy  the  firm,  it  contF.ics,  we  were  informed,  6.6  per 
cent,  of  soluble  proteids,  which  is  approximately  ten 
times  a  greater  amount  than  ordinary  cocoa. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Perribr  (45  and  47,  AVigmore  Street,  London).  The  table 
water  known  by  this  name,  which  had  a  stall  to  itself,  is 
bottled  in  France  and  vended  in  receptacles  of  three 
sizes  which  appear  to  contain,  respectively,  a  quart,  a 
pint,  and  a  glassful.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasant 
beverage,  which  in  the  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
that  it  has  been  upon  the  English  market  has  justly 
obtained  a  good  position  among  iable  waters. 

Liverpool  Lint  Company  (Mark  Street  Mills,  Liverpool). 
To  this  firm  of  manufacturers  many  improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  dressings  and  dressing  adjuncts  are  due. 
All  kinds  are  prepared  by  it,  those  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly associated  with  its  name  being  the  compresaed 
dressings  of  lint,  wool,  gauze,  and  bandages  which  during 
the  last  year  or  two  have  gained  such  a  hold  on  the 
market,  and  which  are  so  much  easier  to  store  and 
handier  to  carry  about  than  were  their  predecessors. 
Sufficient  lint,  cotton-wool,  and  bandages  to  dress  any 
ordinary  case  occupies,  when  compressed  by  the  firm's 
process,  so  little  space  that  it  takes  up  hardly  more  than 
a  corner  of  an  ordinary  jacket  pocket.  Another  excellent 
preparation  of  the  firm  is  "Impermiette,"  which  con- 
siderable experience  has  shown  to  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  jaconet,  and  to  have  certain  marked  good 
qualities  of  its  own.  It  keeps  well  in  the  hottest  weather, 
can  be  sterilized  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  is  not 
affected  by  chloroform  or  carbolic  acid  in  5  per  cent, 
strength.    It  also  makes  excellent  bed  sheeting. 

'Harrogate.  The  authorities  of  this  health  resort 
made  an  effort  by  means  of  photographic  views  and 
meteorological  records  and  general  statistics  to  bring 
home  to  visitors  some  conception  of  the  points  which  have 
won  the  town  its  excellent  position  among  the  watering 
places  of  Europe.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  the  town  is  in 
physical  attributes  generously  endowed,  lying  as  it 
does  on  a  plateau  some  40(Tor "500  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  open  moorland,  which  rises 
gradually  to  considerably  greater  elevations.  A  town  of 
some  32,000  inhabitants,  it  is  excellently  well  laid  out  and 
most  carefully  kept  from  a  eanitary  point  of  view,  its 
salubrity  being  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
a  broad  stretch  of  some  200  acres  of  moorland 
penetrates  right  through  its  centre.  The  meteor- 
ological notes  supplied  showed  that  the  relative 
humidity  is  low  and  the  sunshine  reeords  very  good,  while 
photographs  of  the  various  baths  and  pump  rooms  gave 
some  idea  of  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  facilitate  the  use  by  visitors  of 
the  more  valuable  mineral  springs  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Effort  was  made  likewise  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that  the  town  has  many  attractions  as  a  place  of  permanent 
residence  as  well  as  a  resort  for  those  who  are  in  search  of 
health,  and  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

3tss0natx0tr  Jbtias, 

COUNCIL  MEETING. 
A  meeting  of  the'  Council  will  be  held  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October  30th,  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Board.  The  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  situate  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the 
corner  of  Carmelite  Street  and  near  Blackfriars  Bridge. 

Gtj*Y   ElLISTON, 

Oct.  3rd,  1907.  General  Secretary. 

BRANCH    AND    DIVISION     MEETINGS    TO    BE 

HELD. 
Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  in  Blandford  on  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or 
show  cases  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
James  Davison,  Streateplaee,  Bath  Koad,  Bournemouth,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  11th.  This  Journal  notice  is  the  only 
intimation  of  the  meeting. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch. — A  meeting  of  the 
Branch  Council  will  be  held  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institu- 
tion on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  at  4.30  p.m. — F.  Charles 
Larkin,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Leigh  Division. — 
A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Division  will 
be  held  at  Co-operative  Rooms,  Ellesmere  Street,  at  8.30  p.m., 
on  October  17th.  Agenda  :  Consideration  of  the  Council's 
Referendum  Report.  The  attention  of  members  is  directed 
to  the  Supplement  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
September  21st,  containing  the  report  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  on  the  above.— J.  Sackville  Martin,  M.D.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Division. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  City  Division. — A 
special  general  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  4  p.m. 
at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C.,on  Tuesday! 
October  8th.  Agenda :  (1)  To  consider  and  give  opinion  of  the 
Division  on  Referendum  of  the  Central  Council  re  certain 
clauses  of  the  Charter  (see  Supplement  to  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  September  21st,  1907).  \2)  To  receive  report 
of  Finance  Inquiry  Committee  of  Representative  Meeting 
(3)  To  consider  letter  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Fothergill  re  Referendum 
(see  Supplement,  September  7th,  1907).  Members  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  an  effort  to  be  present,  as  a  vote  on 
each  question  has  to  be  recorded,  and  the  matters  concerned 
are  so  important.— C.  R.  Salisp.1  ry,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  Walthamstow 
Division. — The  opening  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be 
held  at  the  Woodford  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  October  8th,  at 
4  p.m.  Agenda:  (1)  Minutes;  (2)  letters;  (3)  paper  by  James 
Oliver,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  on  The  Determinants  of  Abortion  and 
How  to  Combat  Them ;  (4)  any  other  business.  Members 
willing  to  read  a  paper  or  show  cases  at  the  next  meeting  on 
November  12th,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible — A.  Pottin<;br  Eldred,  Honorary 
Secretary,  Bucklands,  Grove  Road,  W'aithamstow. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  Westminster 
Division.— The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
October  17th,  at  4  30  p.m.,  at  the  St.  James's  Vestry  Hall' 
Piccadilly.  Agenda:  (1)  Dr.  Archer  will  open  a  discussion  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  provide  free 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  their  employes.  Dr 
Archer  will  move  a  resolution  calliDg  upon  the  Association  to 
protest  against  this  scheme,  and  calling  upon  the  profession 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  Into  effect.  (2)  Dr.  Haslip  will 
move  =the  following  resolution:  "That  the  Westminster 
Division  protests  against  business  being  discussed  and  votes 
taken  upon  important  questions  by  the  Representative  Meet- 
ings, unless  such  business  and  questions  and  the  agenda  of  all 
the  Representative  Meetings  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Divisions  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  assembly  of  a  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  "  (3)  To  receive  Dr.  E wart's  report  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter.— Harvey  Hilliard 
Honorary  Secretary,  30,  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 


Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Branch  :  Glasgow 
North-Western  Division.— Tnera  will  be  a  special  meeting 
of  this  Division  in  the  Burgh  Hall,  Hillhead,  on  Tuesday, 
October- 8th,  at  8.30p.m.,  to  consider  and  vote  upon  certain 
matters  referred  to  the  Division  for  that  purpose.  — G,  BurNsipe 
Buchanan,  Honorary  S' cretary. 


Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  Branch. — A  meeting  of 
the  Branch  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  26th,  at 
12.30  p.m.,  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness.  A-genda :  Con- 
sideration of  the  Council's  Referendum  Report.— J.  Munro 
Moir,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary. 

North  of  England  Branch  :  North  Northumberland 
Division. — A  special  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Blue  Bell 
Hotel,  Belford,  on  Tuesiay,  October  8th,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  and  voting  upon  the  Referendum 
received  from  the  Council  of  the  Association.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  mdmbers  are  requested  to  caTeffllly  study  the 
j  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  September 
21st.  and  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Council  and  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  eaoh  of  which  contains  information 
essential  for  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject.  This 
important  qnestion  demands  the  6erious  attention  of  the 
Division,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  large  a  number  of  members 
a3  possible  will  attend  and  record  their  votes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  Dr.  Smurthwaite  of  Newcastle  "has 
kindly  consented  to  read  a  paper  on  Adenoid  Vegetations  ih 
General,  with  Special  Reference  to  their  Bearinc  on  Ear 
Disease.— G.  Clark  Burman,  Honorary  Secretary,  12,-Bondgate 
Without,  Alnwick. 

South-Eastern  Branch  :  FoLkKsroNji  Division.— A  meet- 
ing of  this  Division  will  be  h  eld  at,  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Folkestone, 
on  Thursday,,  October  10th.  Agenda:  Consideration  of  the 
Council's  Referendum  Iloport.  An  address  will  be  given  by 
Mr  H.  Sewill  on'.-Medi^aL  Law  Reform  and  Quackery.™ 
P.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary,  14,  Manor- Road 
Folkestone.  ' 

South. Midland  Branch.— The  autumnal  meeting  of  this 
Braceh  will  be  held  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley,  at  2  p.n 
on  Thursday,    October    10th,   uiidsr    the    presidency  bf  '.Dr! 
Chillingworth,  of  Bfdfbrd.    Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  hotel 
at  1.15  p.m.,  price  2s.  6d.  per  head.    The  Secretary  will  be  glad 
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to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  from  members  wishing  to  read 
papers  or  ehow  cases.— K.  Harriks-Jones,  Houorary  Secretary, 
Northampton.  

Yorkshire  Branch. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Branoh  will  be  held  at  the  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6th,  at  4  p.m.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers, 
show  specimens  or  cases,  or  propose  new  members,  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Dr.  Adolph  Bronner,  33.  Manor  Row,  Bradford. 


Yorkshire  Branch  :  Bradford  Division.— The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  session  will  be  held  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital, 
Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  October  8th,  at  8  30  p.m.  A  short 
address  will  be  given  by  the  Chairman,  H.  J.  Campbell,  M.D  , 
E.K.C.P.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
Council's  Referendum  Report  and  the  other  reports  connected 
with  the  same  subject.— James  Metcalfe  and  J.  Wherry 
Willsox,  Honorary  Secretaries. 

NEW  VACCINATION   ORDER. 

The  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales  has 
fssued  a  new  General  Order,  dated  September  21st,  1907, 
amending  the  Vaccination  Order,  1898,  in  accordance  with 
the  Vaccination  Act,  1907.  The  operative  part  of  the  new 
Order  is  as  follows  : 

NOW  THEREFORE,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  to 
Us  by  the  Statutes  in  that  behalf.  We  hereby  Order  and  Direct 
that  from  and  after  the  First  day  of  October,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven,  Article  30  of  the  Order,  and  the  Fifth 
Schedule  thereto,  shall  apply  and  have  effect  as  if  the  Form  of 
Notice,  which  is  in  that  Article  referred  to  as  "  Form  A  "  and 
which  Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Form  A,  Part  I,"  were 
further  modified  by  tbe  addition  thereto  of  the  following  words 
and  figures  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "  Form  A,  Part  II  ") ; 
that  is  to  say : 

FORM  A,  PART  II, 
To  be  given  by  the  Registrar  of  Births  (together  with  Form  A, 
Part  I)  to  the  Person  to  whom  notice  is  required  to  be 
given  under  Section  15  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1867,  In 
the  case  of  all  Children  born  after  the  31st  day  of 
August.  1907.  . 

On  and  after  the  First  day  of  January,  19C8.  exemption  from 
penalties  under  Section  29  or  Section  31  of  the  Yaoolnatlon 
Act  1867,  will  not  be  obtainable  in  the  manner  referred  to  in 
paragraph  6  of  Form  A,  Part  I,  but  on  and  after  that  date  you 
will  be  exempt  from  any  penalty  under  either  of  those  sections 
for  not  having  the  child  vaccinated  if,  within  four  months 
from  the  birth  of  the  child,  you  make  In  the  Form  set  out 
below,  or  in  a  Form  to  the  like  effect,  a  statutory  declaration 
of  your  conscientious  belief  that  vaccination  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  health  of  the  child,  and  within  seven  days 
thereafter  deliver  the  declaration,  or  send  it  by  post,  to  the 
Vaccination  Officer  of  the  District  whose  name  and  address  are 
given  on  the  sheet  containing  Form  A,  Part  I. 

Form  of  Declaration. 

I  ,  of  in  the  parish  of  in  the 

county  of  ,  being  the  parent  [or  person  having  the 

custody]  of  a  child  named  ,  who  was  born  on  the        day 

0f  ,  19    ,  do  hereby  solemnly  and  sincerely  declare 

that  I  conscientiously  believe  that  vaccination  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  ohild,  and  I  make  this  solemn 
declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same  to  be  true,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statutory  Declarations  Act, 
1835. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  19. 

(Signed) 

Declared  before  me,  at  ,  on  the  day  of 

a  Commissioner  for  Oaths  [or  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  receive  a  statutory 
declaration.] 

In  a  Circular  bearing  date  September  25th,  1907,  issued 
to  all  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  Local  Government  Board 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  Vaccination  Act, 
1907(7  Edw.  VII,  c.  31): 

The  object  of  this  Act  is  to  effect  an  alteration  In  the  legal 
method  of  obtaining  exemption  from  penalties  for  neglecting 
to  have  a  child  vaccinated,  but  without  otherwise  interfering 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Vaccination  Acts,  1867  to  1898. 

Section  2  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1898  (61  and  62  Vict.,  c.  49), 
provides  that  a  parent  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  a 
child  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  Section  29  or 
Section  31  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.,  c.  84), 
if  within  four  months  from  the  birth  of  the  child,  he  satisfies 
two  justices,  or  a  stipendiary  or  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate, in  petty  sessions,  that  he  corjsc.ientiou.sly  believes  that 
vaccination  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  child, 
and  within  seven  days  thereafter  delivers  to  the  Vaccination 
officer  for  the  district  a  certificate  by  such  justices  or  magis- 
rate  of  the  conscientious  obj  'ction. 


The  new  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1908,  repeals  as  from  that  date  Section  2  of  the  Aot  of 
1898,  but  not  so  83  to  effect  the  operation  of  any  certificate 
obtained    before    the    commencement  of   the  new  Act,   and 
substitutes  the  following  provisions  for  that  enactment : 
"  (1)  No  parent  or  any  person  shall  be  liable  to  any  penalty 
under  Section  29  or  Section  31  of  the  Vaccination  Act, 
1867,  if  within  four  months  from  the  birth  of  the  child 
he  makes  a  statutory  declaration  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  vaccination  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  child  and  within  seven  days  there- 
after delivers  or  sands  by  post  the  declaration  to  the 
vaccination  officer  of  the  district. 
"(2)  A  statutory  declaration  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 

section  shall  be  exempt  from  stamp  dnty. 
"  (3)  A  statutory  declaration  for  the  purposes  of  this  seotlon 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  set  out  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  or  in  a  form  to  the  like  effect." 
In  the  case  of  children  born  within  four  months  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year  whose  parents  desire  to  obtain  exemp- 
tion from  penalties,  there  will  be  alternative  courses  open, 
viz.  :  either  to  obtain  a  certificate  under  Section  2  of  the  Vac- 
cination Act,  1898,  before  the  1st  January,  1908,  or,  from  and 
after  that  date  and  within  four  months  of  the  birth,  to  make  a 
statutory  declaration  under  the  new  Act.     With  the  view  of 
apprising  the  parents  or  other  persons  responsible  for  the  vac- 
cination of  these  children  of  the  situation,  the  Board  have 
thought  it  well  to  issue  an  Order  of  a  temporary  character 
prescribing  an  addition  to  the  Form  given  to    parents   by 
Registrars  of  Births.    Copies  of  the  Order  are  enolosed. 

J^abal  attft  JHxlitartJ  ^ppomtnmtfs. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Thk  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Johnston  H.  Achb&on,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon  to  the  President,  addi- 
tional, for  three  months'  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  September 
30th;  Octayics  W.  Andrews,  MB.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Percy  H. 
Boyijen,  M.B.,  staff  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  additional,  for  survey 
of  medical  stores  at  Deptford,  October  2nd. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant  R.  G.  Archibald,  M  B  ,  is  seconded  for  service  under 
the  Colonial  Office,  September  12th. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
Scrc.eon-Major  E.  W.  St.  V.  Ryan,  having  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  Volunteers,  ceases  to  beloDg  to  the  Army  Medical  Reserve  of 
Officers.  

INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Major  T.  A.  Granger,  M.B..  Bengal,  is  appointed  Staff  Officer  for 
Medical  Mobilization  Stores,  5th  (Mnow)  Division. 


tfftttl  Statistics. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  includiog  London,  8,076 
births  and  4.455  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  September  28th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  12  3, 12.3  and  13  5  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  further  rose  last  week  to  14.5  per  1,000.  The  rates  in 
the  several  towns  ranged  from  6.0  in  Northampton,  6.2  in  Hastings, 
7  0  in  Hornsey.  7  1  in  Smethwiek,  8.1  in  Leyton,  and  8.8  in  East  Ham, 
to  19  5  in  Barrow-in-Fiiniess.  19  6  in  Stockport,  20  0  in  Ipswich.  20.4  in 
Swansea,  21.9  in  Liverpool,  22  6  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  23  0  in  Wigan  and 
24  1  in  Bootle.  In  Loudon  the  rate  of  mortality  was  13  7  per  1.000, 
while  it  averaged  14.8  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns. 
The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  2.6  per 

1.000  in  the  seveutv-six  towns  ;  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to 

2.1  per  1,000,  while  among  the  other  large  town  s  the  death-rates  from  the 
principal  infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  5.2  in  Stockport,  6.6 
in  Newport  (Mon.),  6.8  in  Rotherham,  7.1  in  Sheffield.  7  5  in  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  7.7  in  Wigan,  and  7.8  in  Bootle.    Measles  eiused  a  death-rate  of 

1.0  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  3  4  in  Merthvr  Tydfil :  scarlet  fever  of  1.3 
in  Aston  Manor  and  1.5  in  Warrington  :  diphtheria  of  1.6  in  Middles- 
brough ;  whooping-cough  of  1.1  in  Walsall,  1.2  in  York  and  in  Gates- 
head, ami  1.4  in  Kings  Norton  and  in  Newport  (Mon.) ;  and  diarrhoea 
of  3  8  in  Walsall,  in  Nottingham  and  in  Swansea.  4  1  in  Stockport  and 
in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  5  8  in  Rotherham,  6  0  in  Sheffield,  7  0  in  Bootle,  and 

7.1  in  Wigan.  The  mortality  from  enteric  fever  showed  no  marked 
excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was 
registered  during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  cases  under 
treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asvlums  Hospitals  and  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  3.816,  3,872,  and  4,021  at  the  end  of  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  4,328  at  the  end  of 
last  week  ;  787  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  5S7 
674,  and  695  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  September  2Sth,  885  births 
and  472  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  priuciDal  Scottish 
towns  The  annual  rate  of  morUltty  in  these  towns,  which  had  been 
15.3  and  13  3  per  1.000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  rose  again  to  13.6 
per  1,000  last  week,  but  was  0.9  per  1,000  below  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among 
these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  8  7  in  Aberdeen  and 
10  0  tn  Leith  to  15  0  in  Perth  and  15  7  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.9  per  1,000  in  these  towDS, 
the  highest  rai",  being  recorded  in  Glasgow  and  Leith.  The  242  deaths 
registered  in  Gla>cow  included  4  which  were  referred  to  measles,  7  to 
whooping-cough,  18  to  diarrhoea,,  and  5  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis- 
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Five  fatal  etises  of  whooping-cough  and  6  of  diarrhoea  were  recorded 
in  Edinburgh;  2  of  diarrhoea  and  1  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis  iu 
Leith  ;  and  2  of  diarrhoea  iu  Greeuock. 

HEALTH  0»'  IKISH  TOWNS 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday.  September  S8t li.  581  births  and 
329  deatln  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as 
against  626  births  a.'d3C-2  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual 
death-rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  12  6,  16.8,  and  15  1  per 
1,000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  19  8  per  1,000  in  the  week 
under  notice,  this  figure  b-sing  5  3  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean 
annual  rate  for  t lie  seveotv-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding 
neriod  The  figures  ragged  from  16  5  in  Belfast  and  17  2  iu  London- 
deiry  to  21.9  iu  Limerick  and  23.4  in  Waterford.  The  zymotic  death- 
rate  in  the  same  six  Irish  towus  avenged  2.9  pet  1.000,  or  0.9  per  1.000 
higher  than  during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest,  figure.  7  8. 
>>eiog  recorded  in  Waterford.  while  Limerick  registerfd  ro  death  1 
under  this  headine at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  included  3  ascribed 
to  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Hacanries    anu  appointments. 

VACANCIES. 

BOURNEMOUTH  :  ROYAL  BOSCOMBE  AND  WEST  HANTS 
HOSPITAL.  — House-Surgeon.  Salary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per 
annum. 

BRADFORD  POOR-LAW  UNION.— Resident  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  (Male)  for  the  Hospital  and  Workhouse.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

BROMPTON  HOSPITAL  SANATORIUM.— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £IE0  per  annum. 

BUXTON  :  DEVONSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House  Surgeon. 
Salary,  £70  per  annum. 

CAMBRIDGE  :  ADDENBROOKE'S  HOSPITAL.— House-Physician. 
Salary  at  the  rate  of  £65  per  annum. 

CAPETOWN:  VALKENBERG  ASYLUM.— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £250,  rising  to  £300  per  annum. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  S.W.— Clinical  Assistant. 

CHELTENHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary. 
£65  per  annum. 

CHICHESTER  :  WEST  SUSSEX  COUNTY  ASYLUM.- Junior 
Assistant  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  commencing  £150 per  annum. 

CROYDON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.-Senior  and  Junior  House- 
Surgeons.    Salary,  £105  and  £60  per  annum  respectively. 

DERBYSHIRE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— (1)  Gynaecologist,  (2)  Patho- 
logist. 

EDINBURGH  DISTRICT  ASYLUM,  Bangour  Village.— Second 
Assistant  Physician.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 

EDINBURGH  :  ROYAL  EDINBURGH  ASYLUM,  Morningside.— 
Fourth  Assistant  Physician. 

EVELINA  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,  Southward— 
(1)  House-Physician ;  salary,  ££0  per  annum.  (2)  Assistant 
Surgeon. 

GORDON  HOSPITAL,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S  W.— Surgeon  to  Out- 
patients. 

GRAHAMSTOWN  :  ALBANY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.  -  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £300.  rising  to  £250  per  annum. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,  Great  Ormond  Street.  W.C— 
(1)  House-Surgeon.  (2)  House-Physician.  (3)  Assistant  Casualty 
Medical  Officer.  Salary  in  each  case,  £20  for  sir  months  and 
£2  10s.  washing  allowance. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho  Square,  W.— Pathologist  and 
Curator  of  Museum.    Honorarium,  50  guineas  per  annum. 

HULL  CITY  AND  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM.-Second  Assistant 
Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  W.C.— Senior  Obstetric  Registrar 
and  Tutor. 

LIVERPOOL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  H03PITAL.-Assistaut 
Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 

LIVERPOOL  :  STANLEY  HOSPITAL. -House-Surgeon. 

MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY.-Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physiology. 
Stipend,  £150,  rising  to  £200  per  annum. 

MARYLEBONE  BOROUGH.— Medical  Officer  of  Health.  Salary,  £600 
per  annum. 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL.  Kingsland  Road,  N.E.— Assistant 
Burgeon  for  Diseases  of  Women. 

NATIONAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.— 
Anaesthetist. 

NEWCASTLE  ON-TYNE  DISPENSARY.— Visiting  Medical  Assistant. 
Salary,  £160,  increasing  to  £1S0  per  annum. 

NEWPORT  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL— Resident  Medical 
Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

NOTTINGHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £t0  per  annum. 

PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL, 
—House-Physician.    Salary.  £50  per  annum. 

PORTSMOUTH  :  ROYAL  PORTSMOUTH  HOSPITAL —House- 
Physician  (male).    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £;,0  per  annum. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  Tottenham—  (1) 
House-Surgeon.  (2)  House-Physician.  (3)  Junior  House-Surgeon. 
(4)  Junior  House-Physician.  Appointments  for  six  months. 
Salaries  for  (1)  and  (2),  £75  per  annum,  and  for  (3)  and  (4)  £40  per 
annum. 

KEAD1NG  :  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE  HOSPITAL  —Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 

ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  W.C.— (1)  House- 
Physician,  (2)  Resident  House-Physician,  (t)  Resident  Houie- 
Surgeon. 

ROYAL  EAR  HOSPITAL,  Dean  Street  Soho.-(l)  Assistant 
Anaesthetist,  (2)  Housc-Surgeou.  Honorarium  for  the  latter, 
£10  per  annum. 

ROYAL  EYE  HOSPITAL,  Southwark,  S.E.— House-Surgeon.  Salary 
at  the  rate  of  £62  10s.  per  annum. 

TAUNTON  AND  SOMERSST  HOSPITAL  —Resident  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £J0  per  annum. 


WAKEFIELD  :  CLAYTON  HOSPITAL  AND  WAKEFIELD 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Two  House-Surgeons,  Senior  and 
Junior.    Salary,  £120  and  £80  per  annum  respectively. 

WEST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— Assistant 
Physiciau. 

WINSLEY  :  THREE  COUNTIES  SANATORIUM  FOR  CONSUMP- 
TIVES.—Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary,  £200,  rising  to  £300 
per  annum. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 
—(1)  Senior  House-Physician.  (2)  House-Physician,  (3)  Second 
House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100,  £30,  and  £:0  per  annum 
respectively. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements*  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
3s.  6dS  ivhich  sain  should  be  foruardtd  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  cut  rent  issue, 

BIRTH. 
Shepherd  —On     September    9th,    at    Gleuhurst,   Archer's    Road, 
Southampton,  Elizabeth  Shepherd,  M.B  ,  Ch.B.,  wife  of  T.  Scott 
Shepherd,  M.B  ,  F.R.C.S.Edin.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Beddie— Burnett.— At  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  on  September 
25th,  by  the  Rev.  John  Robson,  Fraserburgh,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
George  Burnett,  Glasgow,  uncle  of  the  briae.  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Beddie. 
M.A.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Fraserburgh,  to  Lizzie,  second  daughter  of 
James  Burnett,  Esq  ,  Grattan  Place,  Fraserburgh. 

Wilson— Tyreb  —  On  October  2nd,  at  St.  Mary's,  Prestbury,  Chelten- 
ham, by  the  Rev.  Cathrew  Fisher,  M. A,,  Curate  of  St  John  the 
Divine,  Kennington,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H  Urling-Smith,  M.A.. 
Vicar  of  St.  Marv's,  David  Wilson,  M.B.,  B  S  ,  only  son  of  David 
Wilson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Paddock,  Hnddersfield,  to  Constance 
Bestrice,  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Tyrer,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  Mrs.  Tyrer. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


thursday. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Section, 
7.45  p.m.— Inaugural  Meeting.  Election  of  Officers. 
Paper,  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Placenta,  by 
Professor  Yf.  E.  Dixon  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Taylor. 

FRIDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Clinical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  8  30  p.m.— 
Inaugural  address  hy  the  .President,  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow,  Bart.  Exhibition  of  Cases.  The  patients 
will  be  in  attendance  at  8  p.m. 

POST-GRADUATE      COURSES     AND      III1IKK. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
W.C.— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.46  p  m.— Methods  of 
Examination. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p  m.,  Medical. 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Stamford  Street.  S.E.— Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  5  p.m.,  Lectures  on 
Dermatology. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— Thurs- 
day. 4  p.m.,  Diabetes  in  Children. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C. — The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
Monday,  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday, 
Surwical  ;  Thursday,  Surgical  ;  Friday,  lliroat. 
Lectures  at  5.16  p.m  each  day  as  follows  :  Monday. 
Fractures  and  Dislocation  of  the  Hip,  especially  Old 
and  Unreduced  Ones  ;  Tuesday,  Some  Considera- 
tions regarding  Cerebral  Surgeiy  ;  Wednesday,  The 
Psychoses  of  the  Aeed  ;  Thursday,  Cysts  and  Cystic 
Conditions  of  the  Neck. 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Hampstead.— Thursday,  5  p.m.,  Demonstration 
of  Cases  in  the  Wards. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C— Tuesday,  3  30  p  m.,  Local  Lesions  of 
Spinal  Cord  ;  Friday,  3. JO  p.m..  Local  Diseases  of 
Spinal  Cord. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are  the 
arrangements  for  next  week  :— jJonday,  10  am, 
Surgical  Out-patient  Clinic:  2  33  p  m..  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat  -V-Ray;  4.30  p.m..  Medical  In-patient. 
Tuesday,  10  30  a.m.,  Medical  tiut-patient ;  2.30  p.m.. 
Operations,  Gynaecological  aud  Surgical  Out-patient 
Clinics  ;  4.30  p  m..  Lecture,  Injuries  about  the  Elbow. 
Wednesday,  2.30  p  m.,  Medical  Out-patient,  Skin,  and 
Eye  Cliuics.  Thursday.  2  cO  p.m..  Gynaecological 
Operations,  Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  and 
X-ray  Clinics  :  3  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient  ;  4.30  p  m.. 
Throat  Operations,  Lecture,  Goitre;  Friday,  10a.m., 
Surgical  Outpatient:  2  30  p  m.,  Operations,  Medical 
Out-patient  aud  Eye  Clinics ;  3  p  m..  Medical  In- 
patient Clinic. 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W— The  following  are  the  arrangements  for 
next  week  :  Daily.  2  p  m..  Medical  and  Surgical  Clinics, 
A"  Kays  :  2.30  p  m  .  Operations:  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, 2  p  in  ,  Diseases  of  the  Eye  :  '1  uesday  and  Friday, 
2  p.m.,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  am..  Dis- 
eases of  Throat,  No*e,  and  Ear  :  mesday  and  Friday, 
230  p.m..  Diseases  of  Skin  :  WedDesdav,  10  am..  Dis- 
eases of  Childreu.  Lecture*.  At  12,  Monday.  Patho- 
logical Demonstration  :  at  5  p  m  ,  Tuesday,  clinical ; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  AnaestlieiiC3  ;  Thursday, 
Practical  "Surgery. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


OCTOBER. 


6  0rmOan 

7  MONDAY 


Organization    Committee, 


8  TUESDAY 


i'Lohdon  : 
11  a.m. 

!  London  :  Public  Health  Committee, 

I     3.15  p.m. 

i  Braciokd  Division,  Yorkshire  Branch, 

Eye   and  Ear  Hospital,    Bradford, 
I      8.30  p.m. 

i  City  Division",  Metropolitan  Counties 
1  Branch.  Special  General  Meeting, 
1  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool 
'  Street,  E.G.,  4  p.m. 
|  Glasgow  Nobth-Wk3terh  Division, 
I      Glaiqotvand  West  of -Scotland  Branch, 

Special  Meeting,  Burgh  Hall,  Hill- 
;     head,  3.30  p.m. 

KORBH     XoBTHUMBKRLAND     DIVISION, 

Ndrth  of  E«ql«nd    Branch,    Special 
Meeting,  Blue  Bell  Hotel,  Belfor.l, 

;     3  p.m. 

i  Waltbamstgw  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties     Branch,    Woodford    Hos- 

^     pital,  4  p.m. 

'London  :  Medico-Political  Committee, 
2.20  p.m. 
9  WEDNESDAY  '  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch, 

|      Meeting  of  Branch  Council.  Liver- 

'v     pool  Medical' Institution,  4.30  p.m. 

/'London    :        Hospitals       Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 
London  :  Metropolitan  Branch  Coun- 
cil. 4.30  p.m. 

•  Folkestone    Division,   South-Eastern 
Branch,  Qu"eeri%  Hotel.  Folkestone. 
SOtuIh  Midland    Branch,   Autumnal 
Meeting.  Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley, 

^     2  p.m. ;  Luncheon,  1.13  p.m. 

.,  i — .T-.i-.7-  f  London  :  Central  Ethical  Committee, 

11  5SIDAY        ...  .      2.30  p.m. 

12  SATURDAY... 

13  «nr.Bat» 

14  MONDAY      ... 

15  TUESDAY    ... 


10  THURSDAY. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


OCTOBER   (ContinttedJ. 


16  WEDNESDAY 


17  THURSDAY. 


r  London  :    Arrangements    Committee, 
\     2.30  p.m. 

'Leigh  Division,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch,  Special  Meeting, 
Co-operative  Rooms,  Ellesmert 
Street,  8.30  p.m. 

j  Westminster  Division,  MetrowAitan 
Counties  Branch,  St.  James's  Vestry 

\,     Hall,  Piccadilly,  4.30  p.m. 


18  FRIDAY 

19  SATURDAY... 

20  S-imUan 

21  MONDAY     ... 

22  TUESDAY     ... 

23  WEDNESDAY 

24  THURSDAY... 

25  FRIDAY 

fNoRTHKBx   Counties    op     Scotland 

26  SATURDAY...-^      Branch,  Palace    Hotel,   Inverne^- 

[     12,30  p.m. 

27  jhtntat) 

28  MONDAY      ... 

29  TUESDAY    ... 


London  :  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, 2.30  p.m. 

Dorset  and  West  Harts  Branch, 
Blandford. 


30  WEDNESDAY 
51  THURSDAY... 


f  Central  Council,  Metropolitan  Asy- 
|  lnms  Board,  Victoria  Embankment, 
t     2  p.m. 


NOVEMBER. 

{  City  Division.  Metropolitan   Co-untie* 

1  FRIDAY        ..A      Branch.  Clinical  Meeting,  St.  Bar- 

[     tholomew's  Hospital,  E.C.,  5  p.m. 

2  SATURDAY... 

3  jftmtag 

4  MONDAY     „. 

5  TUESDAY    •> 

6  WEDNESDAY  {  Y?Sld!  JS*'  ^  XTniversU^ 
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Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King-  I 
dom  under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
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subject  to  the  regulations;  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
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"hall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
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Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to   I 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate.  If  not 
disouaJiried  bv  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  eleetedl 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  titan  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
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ad  bv  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
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Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Ge 
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TO  DIVISION  SECRETARIES. 

THE  REFERENDUM  REPORT  OP  COUNCIL. 
A  CORRECTION. 
In  reference  to  copies  of  the  Referendum  Report  of  the 
Council  recently  circulated  to  the  Divisions,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  last  line  of 
the  paragraph  headed  "  Miautg  123."  The  words  "  the 
Resolution "  should  be  "a  Resolution,"  and  the  sentence 
should  read : 

"The  like  procedure  shail  also  apply  to  any  Decision 
ot   the   Representative    Meeting,  other   than   a 
Resolution," 
Perhaps    the    Divisional    Officers   who    have   received 
copies  of  this  Report  will  kindly  note  this  correction. 
Edmund  Owen, 
October  8th,  1907.  Chairman  of  Council. 

NOTICE   OF  CHANGES.  OF  BOUNDARIES 
OF  DIVISIONS. 

The  following  change  has  been  made  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Association,  and  takes  effect  from 
the  date  of  publication  of  this  notice  : 

That  Boldon  be  transfeired  from  the  South  Shields 

Division    of   the  North  of  England  Branch  to  the 

Sunderland  Division  of  that  Branch. 


gttttmp  of  %mnthts  &  Bifrisimts. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH : 
Wigan  Division. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  this  Division,  held  on  Thursday, 
October  3rd,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  invite  Dr. 
T.  W.  H.  Garstang  again  to  becoraa  a  candidate  for  the 
Central  Council,  to  nominate  him,  and  afford  him  all 
possible  support  in  his  candid;. 


MIDLAND  BRA:. 
The  annual  meeting  of  thia  Branch  was  held  at  Buxton 
on  June  13th. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes  — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  confirmed  and  si., 

Installation  of  Ntio  Pretident. — v.:  E.  Mansell  Sympeon 
vacated  the  chair,  which  was  ti: 

miner  of  Barton. 


The  Report  of  Council. — The  report  of  the  Council  was 
read  and  signed. L' 

Accounts. — The  accounts  and  bank  book  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

Election  of  Officers.— The  following  officers  were  elected: 
— President-elect :  F.  H.  Jacob,  M.D.,  Nottingham.  Vice- 
Presidents:  C.  Douglas,  F.R.C.S. ;  R.  B.  Pnwes,  M.B. 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  R,  Sevestre,  M.D., 
119,  London  Road,  Leicester.  Repi-eseniatv:es  en  Council: 
W.  A.  Carline,  M.D. ;  E.  M.  Forje,  M  D,  EtoM-.h  Cov.ncU: 
Drs.  T.  Broadbent,  G.  H.  Ferraby,  W*.  T.  Rowe,  W.  Tibbies, 
R.  Ballard,  A.  V.  Clarke,  J.  C.  Barkiti,  W.  E.  Gibbons, 
W.  M.  Williams,  F.  E.  Cassidi,  A.  Clvawner,  W.  Moxon, 
W.  St.  John,  A.  E.  Wil-ion. 

President's  Address.— Dr.  Lorimer,  the  Presickrit,  read 
a  greatly-appreciated  paper,  which  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  July  27th,  p.  196. 

Papers. — Dr.  Tibbt.es  (Nottingham)  read  a  paper  on  the 
action  of  drugs  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

Cases. — Several  interesting  clinical  cases  were  examined. 

Enteriainmsnts. — Dr.  Lorimer,  the  President,  enter- 
tained members  of  the  Branch  present  to  lunch  and  tea, 
and  arranged  for  parties  of  members  to  be  conducted  over 
the  baths. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH: 

Isle  of  Thanet  Division. 

The  twentieth  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 

Carlton  Hotel,  Broadstairs,  on  Tuesday,  September  24th, 

E.  G.  Moon,  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Paper. — Dr.  W.  H.  Willcox  (St.  Mary's  Hospital)  read  a 
paper  on  the  medico-legal  importance  of  wounds  produced 
by  firearms.  He  illustrated  the  paper  with  specimens, 
diagrams,  and  objects,  and  dealt  with  the  interesting 
points  In  several  recent  cases. 

Friendiy  Societies  and  the  Medical  Profession. — Dr.  Tamplin 
proposed : 

That  It  is  to  the  fair  interest  of  the  friendly  societies  and  of 
the  medical  profession  that  all  candidates  be  examined 
previous  to  admission  to  friendly  societies,  and  that  a  feo 
be  charged  for  each  such  examination. 

The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Sawers  and  carried 
unanimously.  It  was  decided  that  the  subject  should-  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Referendum,  on  the  Charter. — It  was  also  decided  to  refer 
the  details  of  the  Referendum  about  the  Draft  Charter,  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Votes  of  Thinks. — Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Dr. 
Willcox  for  hi?  paper  and  to  the  ChairirR};  for  presiding. 
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BOOKS,    AND    SANITARY 

APPLIANCES. 

[Concluding  Notice.] 
Instruments, 
Down  Bros.  Limited  (St.  Thomas's  Street,  Sonthwark, 
S.E.),  showed  a  large  assortment  of  surgical  instruments 
including  many  of  a  novel  and  interesting  character  and 
a  selection  of  aseptic  hospital  furniture.  Among  these 
was  an  operation  table  (patented)  made  for  St.  (ieorge's 
Hospital  which  could  be  raised  and  lowered  to  suit  fie 
height  of  different  operators.  It  had,  too,  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  securing  the  Trendelenburg  position,  and 
hot  water  tanks  to  maintain  the  body  temperature,  the 
whole  being  fitted  with  ball-bearing  castors  capable  of 
being  put  in  and  out  of  action  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Another  good  form  was  a  swing  table  intended  specially 
for  gynaecological  operations  ;  its  body  could  be  fixed  at 
any  desired  angle  with  the  greatest  ease.  Both  of  these, 
together  with  a  portable  operation  table  designed 
for  Mr.  Paul  of  Liverpool,  and  of  unusual  stability 
in  all  positions,  were  most,  creditable  productions.  Very 
noticeable,  too,  was  a  new  form  of  irrigator  made  for 
the  Koyal  Newcastle  Infirmary,  in  which  the  reservoir 
could  be  rnised  and  lowered  by  m°ans  of  a  winch  and 
automatically  fixed  at  any  point  without  the  possibility  of 
running  down.  There  was  also  shown  a  most  interest- 
ing glass  operation  screen  designed  for  Mr.  Lenthal 
Cheatle,  the  screen  itself  being  composed  of  an  oval  sheet 
of  plat?  glass  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  height  and  at  a 
convenient  angle  over  the  seat  of  operation.  The  sheet  of 
glass  was  grasped  by  a  clamp  at  the  end  of  a  long  arm 
provided  with  ball  and  socket  joints  and  fixed  on  to  a 
stand  with  a  heavy  base  which  could  be  wheeled  up  to  the 
operation  table,  the  idea  of  the  whole  being  that  the 
surgeon  should  operate  under  the  glass  screen,  thus 
rendering  the  use  of  any  form  of  mask  unnecessary. 
Among  the  surgical  instruments  Down  Brothers' patent  sur- 
gical motor  occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  was  fitted 
with  various  forms  of  saws  for  skull  and  general  surgery, 
after  the  types  originally  suggested  by  Doyen.  Van  Aradale, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicoll  of  Glasgow,  also  drills  and  burs, 
ovoid,  spherical,  etc.  after  Oyer,  Doyen,  and  Sir  William 
Macewen.  Other  excellent  Ideas  were  realized  in  a  bladder 
speculum  for  use  while  operating,  designed  by  Mr.  Car- 
wardine  of  Bristol ;  Mr.  Hurry  Fenwick's  bladder  forc°p3 
with  removable  handles;  and  a  device  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lucy,  of  Plymouth,  for  the  retention  of  india-rubber 
catheters;  Mr.  Moyniban'a  instruments  for  stomach  and 
intestinal  surgery,  lnclud'rj?  new  models  of  towel  clip 
forceps  for  the  sides  and  ends  of  wounds  ;  Mr.  Colt's  new 
set  of  dressings  to  secure  water  tight  treatment  of 
every  variety  of  suprapubic  opening:  a  uterine  vulsellum 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Ashe,  of  the  Adelaide 
Hospital,  Dublin,  with  twistedpongs  to  avoid  theaceident 
of  pulling  out  w'nen  traction  is  applied.  A  syringe  for  intra- 
muscular injection  of  mercury  as  used  by  Colonel 
Lambkin.  R.A..M  O,  was  also  slioTn.  as  also  a  new  gag, 
light  and  easy  of  introduction  and  at  the  same  time 
powerful  and  not  likely  to  slip,  designed  by  Mr.  Colt. 

The  Sanitas  Electrical  Company,  Limited  (61,  New 
Cavendish  Street.  London,  W  ).  This  firm  had  upon  view 
a  very  comprehensive  array  of  electro  therapeutic 
apparatus,  which  included  various  forms  of  mechanism 
for  the  application  of  light  treatment,  several  machine} 
forphyska'  exercise,  vibrators  in  many  forms  (including 
the  firm's  own  Pu'.sator),  and  switchboards  for  all  pur- 
poses. Tiiere  were  also  shown  the  "  Wodal "  Patent 
Interrupter,  which  is  a  motor  mercury  multiple  jet  brake, 
witi  a  device  for  varying  the  number  of  j^ts,  and 
thereby  the  actual  contact  period,  the  "  Multostat,1'  the 
Sehnee  patent  four-cell  bath,  a  new  blpo'ar  high- 
frequency  apparatus,  and  the  Shenton-Sanitas  couch.  The 
"  Maltostat"  was  slu  wo  at  Exeter  hy  the  firm  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  described  by  it  as  auoiversal apparatus  which 
may  be  connected  to  any  continuous  current  electric  light 
circuit,  and  consumes  practically  111  current.  It  can 
be  used  either  for  electric  cautery  work,  for  electrolysis, in 


the  production  of  sinusoidalfaradic  currents,  and  for  bath 
purposes.  It  had  a  reverser  and  milliammeter,  and  it  was 
shown  that  Its  motor  could  be  utilized  to  drive  vibrators, 
surgical  drills,  and  ear-ma? sage  pumps.  It  seemed 
to  be  exceedingly  well  designed  and  well  finished, 
and  very  compact  in  form.  The  Sehnee  four-cell 
bath  consists  of  four  porcelain  cells  to  take  the 
extremities  of  the  body.  The  current,  we  were  in- 
formed, can  be  exactly  measured  and  varied  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  sent  throughout  the 
body  in  any  desired  direction.  Its  strong  point  seems  to 
be  that  its  use  requires  no  undressing  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and  saves  discomfort  in  many  ways  and  all 
superfluous  expenditure  of  time.  The  bipolar  apparatus 
had  a  divided  secondary  current,  the  advantage  of  the 
machine  lying,  it  was  pointed  out,  in  the  simplicity  and 
accuracy  of  its  regulation  and  In  the  exceedingly  soft 
effleuve  which  it  produces. 

Maw,  Son,  and  Sons  (72,  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.).  The  large  exhibit  of  this  firm  included  a  great 
number  of  new  and  improved  instruments  and  appliances, 
among  which  we  were  particularly  struck  by  a  catheter 
made  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Herring.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  tubular,  the  external  portion  tapering 
down  to  a  rod,  the  idea  being  to  allow  the  urine  in  a  case 
of  prostatic  retention  to  flush  the  lower  part  of  the 
urethra  when  the  instrument  is  introduced,  and  by  thus 
conserving  the  natural  usa  of  the  penile  urethra  lessen 
the  risk  of  bladder  infection.  The  maxillary  antrum 
syringe  used  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  designed 
by  Mr.  RoEe,  was  shown  in  two  forms,  the  cheaper  one 
beiDg  for  use  by  patients  themselves.  Another  good  in- 
strument shown,  and  used  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  was  an 
aural  snare,  modiSed  from  that  of  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  and 
fitted  with  a  quick- runniDg  screw.  The  apparatus  designed 
by  Mr.  HerriDg  for  sterilizing  gum-elastic  bougies  and 
catbete-a  was  also  exhibited  in  the  several  forms 
alternatively  adapted  to  the  sterilizatton  of  single  and 
numerous  instruments.  Oze  of  these  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  patients  who  have  entered  catheter  life,  and  may 
be  expected  greatly  to  decrease  the  number  of  pat'ents  in 
whom  ammoniacal  urine  occur3.  Other  sterilizers  for  the 
same  purpose,  working  with  formalin  vapour  as  at 
St,  Peter's  Hospital  and  by  immersion  in  antiseptic  solu- 
tion, were  also  shown.  Specimens  of  the  improved 
standard  and  table  lamps  for  throat  and  ear  work,  which 
have  been  supplied  to  the  new  out-patient  block  at 
St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  were  on  view,  as  well  as  a 
new  form  of  Esmarch's  tourniquet  named  "  Securitas," 
which  seemed  a  distinct  advance  on  the  older  type. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telfgraph  Company  (18,  Finch 
Lane.  London,  E.U.).  The  special  interest  of  the  exhibits 
of  this  firm,  which  included  induction  coils  suitable  for 
all  forni3  of  electro-therapeutic  work,  lay  in  a  new  high- 
frequency  apparatus.  The  advantages  pointed  out  in  this 
machine  wtre  the  facility  with  which  the  high-frequency 
current  could  be  varied  in  intensity  from  zero  upward  ■*, 
the  relative  strength  of  the  current  at  any  point  being 
simuUaneosly  indicated  on  a  scale.  Apart  from  this,  the 
current  could  be  varied  at  will  in  regard  to  frequency, 
such  variation  being  likewise  shown  on  scale.  It  also  had 
a  spark  silencer,  which  worked  efficiently,  and  possessed 
an  easily  adjustable  gap ;  the  whole  apparatus,  which  is 
compact  and  neat,  being  mounted  on  a  well-constructed 
table,  supplied  with  drawers,  and  easily  moved  from  place 
to  place.  The  firm  believes  that  this  apparatus  is  an 
advance  on  all  others  of  +he  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies 
the  operator,  automatically  and  without  calculation  and 
as  the  work  progresses,  with  all  the  data  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  currents  with  free  knowledge  of  the 
dosage  in  use — a  most  desirable  feature. 

Croyden  and  Co.  (55,  Wigmore  Street,  W.).  This  firm, 
which  for  nuny  years  past  has  made  a  speciality  of  pro- 
ducing catheters,  showed  several  new  varieties.  Many 
of  these  in  silk  and  gum  elastic  were  notable  for  their  ex- 
treme flexibility  and  high  polish,  an  excellent  point  beiDg 
the  extreme  smoothness  and  even  polish  shown  on  section 
to  be  possessed  by  them  internally.  There  were  also 
shown  (he  shadowgraph  ureteric  boagies  of  which  the 
firm  are  manufacturers.  Favourable  attention  to  these 
was  drawn  recently  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Hurry 
Fenwick,  who  pointed  on'  that  the  shadow  they  throw 
and  the  picture  th;y  produce  Is  well  defined,  and  greatly 
SUp*?rioT  in  this  respect   to  bougies  made  for  the  same 
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(•purpose  by  Continental  manufacturers.  Another  useful 
article,  was  the  Marshall  scrotal  suspender.  This  dif- 
fers from  those  of  ordinary  make  in  several  Impor- 
tant respects.  It  is  fastened  round  the  waist  and 
thighs  In  the  ordinary  fashion,  but  raises  the  testicles 
much  as  though  lifted  by  the  hands.  It  is  a  well- 
contrived  suspender,  which  seems  likely  to  fulfil  the 
claims  made  for  it,  namely,  that  it  will  produce  neither 
cutting  nor  chafing  nor  unsightly  protrusion,  and  yet  be 
thoroughly  effective  in  use  either  by  riders  and  athletes 
or  when  prescribed  for  ordinary  surgical  purposes.  It 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  firm  or  through  surgical 
instrument  houses  and  chemists. 

The  Holborn-  Surgical  Instrument  Company  (26, 
Thavies  Inn,  Holborn  Circus).  On  one  of  its  two  stands 
this  firm  had  a  display  of  steam  sterilizers,  and  an 
operation  table  made  to  the  order  of  Sir  C.  Ball,  and  other 
ward  furniture,  including  a  cheap  but  well  -  made 
anaesthetist's  stool.  Among  the  sterilizers,  those  of 
the  Schimmelbusch  pattern  figured  largely,  these  being 
shown  in  a  variety  of  sizes  suitable  to  requirements 
ranging  from  those  of  the  smallest  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  to  those  of  the  largest  institutions.  A  more 
elaborate  instrument  for  the  same  purpose  was  the 
Holborn  High  Pressure  Sterilizer,  in  which  the  work  ia 
done  at  a  temperature  of  250°.  It  has  no  vacuum 
chamber,  as  to  the  value  of  which  authorities  are 
considerably  divided,  and  for  thi3  reason  it  is  possible, 
we  were  Informed,  to  put  it  upon  the  market 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  is  usual  with  steri- 
lizers whl  :h  work  at  as  much  as  15  lb.  pressure. 
From  the  testimonials  which  the  makers  have  received 
from  the  authorities  of  various  hospitals  in  England  and 
Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  been  found  satisfactory  by  those 
who  have  used  it.  On  its  other  stand  the  firm  showed  a 
large  selection  of  instruments  for  all  general  operative 
purposes,  as  well  as  many  made  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  various  surgeons  and  on  the  patterns  used  by 
Continental  authoiiiies.  This  part  of  its  exhibit  included 
an  inexpensive  set  of  Eurgical  instruments  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  medical  men  commencing  In 
general  practice ;  it  seemed  to  be  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory,  the  instruments  being  well  turned  out  and 
well  selected 

G.  H.  Zeal  (82,  Tarnmill  Street,  London,  E  C).  This 
is  a  firm  of  wholesale  manufacturers  of  clinical  ther- 
mometers, and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  pro- 
ducts must  be  familiar  to  a  very  large  number  of  medicil 
practitioners.  The  clinical  thermometers  which  It  makes 
are  of  all  forms  and  suited  to  the  varying  needs  of  practice 
and  the  different  requirements  of  medical  men  and  nurses 
as  regards  legibility  of  the  scale,  rapidity  of  registration, 
permanency  of  the  figuring,  and  facility  in  resetting. 
They  are  all,  we  were  informed,  made  of  what  is  known  as 
normal  glass,  which  does  not  contract,  so  that  the  scales, 
once  placed,  remain  permanently  reliable.  The  ther- 
mometers shown  varied  in  registration  rapidity  from 
thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes,  a  certain  number  of  them 
having  solid  necks  so  as  to  increase  their  strength.  One 
good  pattern  had  a  ruby  back,  which  made  it  easy  to 
read  in  dull  light.  A  further  useful  idea  was 
realized  in  the  registered  pattern,  square  section 
clinical  thermometer,  in  which  form  the  figures  and 
divisions  are  in  one  plane,  so  that  the  records 
are  easy  to  read,  while  the  thermometer  itself  if 
placed  incautiously  on  a  smooth  surface  does  not  roll.  It 
is  for  the  "  Eepello  "  thermometer  that  the  firm  is  best 
known.  This  requires  no  shaking  down,  the  mercury 
being  returned  to  the  reservoir  merely  by  pressing  a  small 
glass  bulb  at  its  extremity.  In  spite  of  its  apparent 
fragility  this  thermometer  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
peems  to  be  no  more  easily  break  ible  than  are  the  majority 
of  thermometers.  Another  form  is  the  Aseptic  thermo 
meter;  it  fits  into  a  container  like  a  stoppered  bottle, 
in  which  may  rapidly  be  placed  a  liquid  or  other  disin- 
fectant Another  advantage  is  that  its  scale  is  marked  on 
the  exterior  of  the  container,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  take 
a  temperature  without  the  patient  seeing  the  degree 
recorded. 

Drugs. 

The  Charles    H.    Phillips   Chemical  Company  (14, 

Henrietta  Street.   Covent  Garden).    The  exhibit  of   this 

firm  consisted  of  its  "  milk  of  magnesia  "  and  its  murlite  d 

qiinine  compound.    The  former,  we  were  informed,  is  a 


hydrated  oxide  of  magnesia,  each  fluid  ounce  represcnticg 
magnesium  hydrate  24  grains.  Like  other  hydrates  of  its 
class,  magnesium  hydrate  has  a  marked  affinity  for  acids, 
and  will  neutralize  nearly  twice  its  volume  of  lemon 
juice.  Undfr  the  microscope  the  fluid  can  be  seen  to  be 
homogeneous,  and  physically  it  ia  odourless  and  prac- 
tically tasteless ;  while  the  firm  claims  that  as  a  solution 
of  magnesia  it  is  four  times  stronger  thin  any  heretofore 
produced,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  are  many  preparations, 
merely  a  triturated  magnesia  suspended  by  mucilaginous 
or  glycerine  solutions.  As  a  pharmaceutical  preparation 
It  appeared  to  be  excellent  and  likely  to  fulfil  efficiently 
all  the  indications  commonly  met  by  magnesia  mixtures, 
and  well  suited  for  use  as  a  vehicle  for  iodides,  essential 
oils,  and  other  drugs  which  are  apt  to  produce  gastric 
irritation.  Its  persistent  alkalinity  and  tastelessness 
would  also  seem  to  indicate  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable 
teeth  preserver  if  a  little  were  taken  into  the  mouth  at 
bedtime.  The  strong  point  of  the  quinine  compound 
is  that  the  muriate  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
is  used  in  its  preparation,  and  phosphates  instead  of 
hypophosphltes.  Hence,  the  preparation  being  acid, 
there  is  no  risk  cf  the  contained  strychnine  being 
thrown  down,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  hypophos- 
phite  syrups. 

The  Saccharin  Corporation  (165,  Queen  Victoria 
Street).  The  exhibit  of  this  firm  consisted  of  "  novocain," 
a  white,  crystalline  readily  soluble  powder,  which  in 
solution  may  be  sterilized  by  boiling  without  decom- 
position or  change.  In  anaesthetic  power  it  is 
believed  not  to  fall  short  of  cocaine,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  greatly  less  toxic.  In  the  short 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  first  produced 
testimony  as  to  its  value  has  been  forthcoming  from 
many  quarters.  Diffusion  of  the  more  dilute  solu- 
tions is  assisted  by  preparing  them  with  normal  salt 
solution,  a  few  drops  of  a  suprarenin-borate  solution  being 
added.  The  firm  issues  the  drug  in  the  form  and  strength 
suitable  for  each  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  yet  been 
applied. 

The  Miol  Manufacturing  Company  (66,  Southwark 
Bridge  Eoad,  S.E.).  The  exhibition  of  this  firm  consisted 
of  Miol,  a  preparation  of  which  an  account  was  given  In 
our  columns  in  July  this  year.  It  is  aa  oleo-maltose  com- 
pound of  palatable  taste,  and  is  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  cod  liver  oil.  It  contains  some  22  per  cent,  olive  oil, 
2.5  per  cent,  proteids,  47  per  cent,  maltose,  together  with 
free  phosphorus  and  iodine  in  combination.  It  is  believed 
to  cause  no  gastric  irritation  or  nausea,  and  appears  to  be 
readily  taken  both  by  children  and  adults.  Its  con- 
stitution seems  to  make  it  thoroughly  worth  a  trial  in 
cases  in  which  a  combination  of  cod-liver  oil  with  iodine 
and  phosphorus  would  be  indicated  but  cannot  be  taken 
owing  to  its  objectionable  flavour. 

Wyley's,  Ltd.  (Coventry).  This  firm  of  manufacturing 
chemists  had  upon  view  a  large  number  of  special  pre- 
parations, including  various  heroin  compounds,  many 
syrups,  and  some  tinctures  in  which  alcohol  was  replaced 
by  a  glycerine  basis.  The  majority  of  these  were  shown 
In  a  dispensing  cabinet  which  has  been  designed  by  the 
firm  specially  for  use  in  a  branch  surgery  or  hired  con- 
sulting room.  It  forms  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture, 
which  can  be  closed  when  desired,  and  when  open  reveals 
at  once  all  its  contents,  which  are  arranged  on  shelves 
easily  reached  and  easily  kept  clean  and  tidy.  It  has 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  requirements  of  a  large  practice, 
plenty  of  space  for  dispensing  bottles  of  various  sizes,  as 
also  for  dressings,  bandages,  and  the  general  impedimenta 
necessary  in  the  surgery,  and  is  completely  fitted  with 
stock  bottles,  scales,  and  meisures.  It  seemed  altogether 
a  well-thought-out  piece  of  surgery  furniture. 

Lss  Etablissements  Poulenc  Freres  (92,  Eue  Vieille- 
du-Temple,  Paris)  This  French  firm  of  manufacturing 
chemists,  whose  representative  in  England  is  Mr.  J. 
Flach,  16,  Water  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C.,  had  upon 
view  a  number  of  chemical  compounds,  including  ovoleci- 
thin, cioodylic  acid,  the  cacodylates  and  methyl- 
arsenite  of  soda  and  of  iron  in  scales.  Its  most  interesting 
exhibits,  perhaps,  were  atnxyl  and  stovaine,  both  being 
drugs  which  at  the  present  moment  are  very  much  to  the 
fore.  The  former,  however  it  is  to  be  classed  chemically — 
and  as  to  this  there  seems  to  be  some  dispute — is  obtained 
by  the  firm  from  arseniate  of  antlin  heated  to  melting 
point.  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  sleeping  sickness  and 
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of  syphilis  has  too  recently  received  notice  in  our  columns 
to  require  further  comment.  Abroad  it  has  been  used  in 
anaemia  and  in  furunculosis,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  in  the  classes 
of  skin  diseases  in  which  arsenic  is  considered  to  be 
indicated. 

Knoll  and  Comity  (Great  Harp  Lane,  London,  E.C.). 
This  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers  showed  a  large 
number  of  modern  preparations  which,  besides  diuretin — 
a  drug  already  sufficiently  well  known — included 
"styptol,"  "  santyl,"  and  "  bromural."  The  first  of  these, 
which  is  cotarnine  phthalate,  has  recently  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  several  writers  In  England 
and  America  as  a  uterine  haemostatic  and  sedative ;  in 
the  form  of  tabloids  it  is  easy  to  take  and  very  inex- 
pensive. "  Santyl,"  judging  by  the  number  of  favourable 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  it  by  various 
authorities,  seems  to  represent  a  successful  endeavour  to 
eliminate  from  sandal-wood  oil  its  irritant  properties 
and  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  without  interfering  with 
its  valuable  action  on  the  urethral  tract.  This  is  effected, 
we  were  informed,  by  eliminating  the  "santalen,"  and 
combining  its  principal  constituent,  "  santalol,"  with  sall- 
cylie-aeid.  To  the  third  preparation,  "  bromural,"  favour- 
able testimony  was  quoted  by  us  last  May. 

Oppeneeiiieb  and  Co,  (179,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.). 
The  large  number  of  attractively-prepared  pharmaceutical 
compounds  shown  by  this  firm  naturally  included  pala- 
tinoids,  with  which  its  name  has  long  been  associated. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  utility  In  the  administration  of 
many  drugs,  and  in  the  bipalatinoid  form  solve  the 
problem  ol  giving  drugs  which,  like  Blaud's  pill,  depend 
for  their  efficacy  on  the  formation  within  the  stomach  of 
nascent  compounds.  The  universal  vaporizer  of  the 
firm  was  also  shown  in  use  with  various  medicated 
solutions  named  neboline  compounds.  This  atomizer  is 
certainly  a  very  practical  and  efiicient  cantrivance, 
ensuring  a  spray  so  fine,  that  it  is  invisible  until  con- 
densed on  some  surface.  Another  preparation  which 
attracted  interest  was  the  mercurial  cream  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  firm  to  meet  the  indications  laid 
down  by  Colonel  Lambkin,  R  A.M.C.,  for  the  intra- 
muscular treatment  of  syphilis.  The  amount  of  the 
active  constituents  is  that  prescribed  by  him,  but  the 
-3  been  adjusted  so  thai  i'.3  general  composition 
is  identical  with  that  of  natural  fat,  the  idea  being  that 
the  drug  will  thus  be  more  readily  assimilated.  A  small 
quantity  oi  creocamph  has  also  been  added,  since  it  i3 
found  to  prevent  the  pain  which  sometimes  occurs  at  a 
considerable  interval  after  injection  of  the  cream  as 
originally  compounded.  The  cream  is  supplied  in  what 
the  firm  terms  "aseptules,"  each  of  which  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  for  one  injection,  but  can  be  obtained 
for  use  in  institutions  In  1  oz.  and  2  oz.  stoppered 
bottles. 

Foods. 

J.  Reynolds  and  Co.  (Albert  Flour  Mills,  Gloucester). 
The  speciality  oi  this  firm  is  a  whole- meal  bread  prepared 
from  the  firm's  Gold  Medal  Digestive  WheatmeaL  This 
is  a  flour  long  and  favourably  known  to  the  public,  which 
has  been  awarded  a  large  number  of  gold  medals — 25  we 
were  informed — -and  some  200  prizes  at  various  bakery 
exhibitions  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades.  In  this 
preparation  the  whole  of  the  bran  Is  retained  but  reduced 
to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder,  and  the  firm  believes  that 
it  represents  the  highest  attainable  level  of  flour  produc- 
tion ;  we  are  informed  by  it  that  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  there  has  been  evidence  of  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  revert  to  the  use  of  whole-meal 
breads,  and  this  must  be  rsgarded  as  altogether 
desirable. 

G.  Van  Abbott  and  Sons  (Baden  Place,  Croaby  Row, 
Borough,  S.E.).  The  preparations  of  this  firm,  which 
devotes  itself  to  the  manufacture  oi  foods  for  diabetics 
and  persons  of  obese  habit,  are  already  sufficiently  well 
known.  They  include  gluten  bread  and  flour,  almond 
bread,  biscuits,  and  fiour,  and  many  other  starch  and 
sugar-free  preparations,  such  as  soups,  jellies,  glycerine 
jujubes,  and  what  are  called  by  the  firm  "biscottos." 
A  new  variety  shown  was  what  the  firm  has  termed 
ylrogen  bread  and  virogen  biscuits.  We  were 
informed  that  they  were  entirely  starch-free.  The 
bread  is  soft  and  will  therefore  only  keep  good  for  three 


or  four  days,  but  the  biscuits  retain  their  quality  and 
flavour  for  any  length  of  time  if  kept  in  a  moderately 
dry  place.  The  biscuits  shown  included  a  coooanut 
biscuit  and  a  ginger  biscuit,  both  of  which  were  very 
palatable,  and  also  what  the  firm  terms  Medolia  biscuits, 
which  are  unusually  cheap  and  intended  for  use  more 
particularly  by  hospital  patients. 

Virol,  Limited  (152-166,  Old  Street,  London.  E.C.). 
This  firm  showed  its  special  preparation,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  marrow,  red-bone  ma/row,  from  ox  ribs  and 
calf  bones,  eggs,  malt  extiact,  and  lemon  juice.  In  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  time  th3t  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  placed  on  the  market  it  has  gained  con? 
siderable  popularity  among  medical  men,  and  from  the 
testimonials  shown  appears  to  be  now  used  in  a 
large  number  of  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  with  satis- 

i  faction.    In  appearance  and  consistence  it  is  very  much 

!  like  honey,  its  taste  resembling  that  of  toffee.    It  hat>. 

j  been  found  of  utility  in  dealing  with  the  summer  diarrhoea 
of  infants,  and  as  an  easily-digested  tissue  former  is  con- 
sidered to  be  indicated  in  cases  cf  marasmus,  rickets, 
tuberculosis,  anaemia,  and  gastric  disorders ;  the  concep- 
tion being  that  it  should  replace  cod  liver  oil.  The 
Lancet,  in  a  note  upon  the  subject,  stated  that  from 
observation  and  experience  it  regarded  it  as  a  complete 
food  of  peculiar  value,  being  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in 
heat-producing  and  bone-forming  materials. 

Nestle,  and  Anglo- Swiss  Condensed  Milk  Company 
(6  and  8,  Eastcheap,  London).    Of  products  which  are  so 

j  exceedingly  well  kccwn  and  popular  as  those  of  this  firm 
little  more  need  be  said  than  that  its  Swiss  milk  obtained 
its  reputation  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago  and  has 
retained  it  unblemished  up  to  the  present  date.  Our 
experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  of  unvarying  quality, 
and  in  many  circumstances  a  much  more  desirable  sub- 
stitute for  human  milk  than  the  fresh  cow's  milk  which  is 
sold  at  dairies.  The  unsweetened  condensed  milk  known 
as  Viking  was  brought  out  by  the  firm  at  a  considerably  latei 
date,  but  has  also  now  obtained  the  position  of  a  olassic 
amongst  milk  foods.  The  firm  also  showed  its  own  Swiss 
mill?  chocolate,  Peters's  milk  chocolate,  and  Kohler's  bon- 
bons and  chocolates.  The  former  are  entitled  to  adistinct- 
plaoe  in  dietetics,  and  the  latter  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
sweetmeat  and  not  devoid  of  use  in  the  dietarj  of  cbildrexi 
and  invalids. 

MnCELLAXEOCS. 

Alexandeb  Riddell  and  Co.  (36  and  38,  Comnii'rclal 
Street,  London).  This  firm  showed  Stower's  Lime  Juice 
Cordial  and  the  Clarified  Lemon  Squash  sold  under  the 
same  name.  Their  special  feature,  we  were  informed,  is 
that  in  both  preparations  the  refined  lump  sugar  used  is 
converted  by  a  simple  process  into  pure  glucose.  As  the 
firm  has  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  lime  juice  for 
drinking  purposes  lor  upwards  of  forty  years,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  it  should  Lave  acquired  great  skill  In 
dealing  with  this  fruit,  and  certainly  its  Lime  Juice 
Cordial  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  table  beverage.  It 
makes  also  an  excellent  drink  for  fever  patients  and 
general  Invalids  under  many  circumstances,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  tha  lemon  squash  prepared  by  the 
firm. 

Ronuk,  Limited  (Portslade,  Brighton).  The  preparation 
of  this  firm,  which  has  depots  in  London  and  Manchester, 
is  now  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of  hospitals.  Its  sanitary 
polish  is  indeed  so  popular  that  its  use  has  spread  from, 
hospitals  to  public  galleries,  museums,  and  even  private 
houses.  Theinitial  preparation  of  the  floors  is  of  rather 
a  more  elaborate  nature  than  that  required  with,  common 
stains  and  varnishes,  but  the  effect  obtained  is  greatly 
superior.  Once  polished,  the  appearance  of  floors  is  easily 
preserved  by  the  brushes  which  this  firm  supplies  in 
various  weights  according  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  case,  heavy  brushes  for  places  with  a  wide  extent  ol 
coloured  floor,  and  others  of  a  lighter  kind  for  domestic, 
use. 

KylFyre  (Elms  Buildings,  Eastbourne).  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  firm  is  a  dry  powder  in  cylinders  for  fire 
extinguishing  purposes.  It  is  regarded  as  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  hospitals  and  asylums  owing  to  its 
efficiency  and  the  simplicity  of  the  method  of  its  employ- 
ment. It  is  also  inexpensive,  so  that  numbers  of  canisters 
containing  it  can  be  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the. 
bcilc'.ings  Instead  of  only  a  few  being  provided,    We  were 
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informed  that  it  is  quite  as  effective  with  burning  petrol  as 
with  fire  due  to  other  causes,  and  for  the  use  of  motorists 
it  is  put  up  in  a  special  tin. 

The  Sanitas  Company  (Locksley  Street,  Liraehouse,  E.). 
This  firm,  in  addition  to  the  special  preparation  with 
which  its  name  is  associated,  and  which  was  shown  as 
prepared  for  use  in  the  siok-room  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  in  the  stable,  in  the  household  generally,  showed 
Okol  and  Bactox.  These  are  two  new  disinfectants  which 
bacteriological  tests  conducted  by  Professor  Klein  and 
Dr.  Kenwood  and  several  other  authorities  show  to  have  a 
high  carbolic  acid  coefficieccy.  Sanitaa  Okol  is  a  grey- 
brown  emulsion,  Bactox  being  a  clear  dark  fluid  which  makes 
a  milky  solution  with  water,  both  of  them  having  an  odour 
not  unlike  that  of  izal  and  other  well-known  bactericides 
of  the  tar  series.  Of  the  two  Okol  appears  to  be  the 
stronger,  having  a  coefficient  of  20  when  standardized  by 
the  Rideal- Walker  method,  as  against  10  in  the  case  of 
Bactox.  There  was  also  shown  Sanitaa  Special  fluid, 
which  is  sold  as  a  combined  germicide  and  oxidant,  and 
as  having  a  carbolic  coefficiency  of  8.  Other  sanitary 
preparations  shown  were  patent  sulphur  candles  and 
appliances  for  disinfection  by  means  of  formalin.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  firm  still  recommends  its  original 
Sanitas  disinfecting  fluid  as  the  best  for  use  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  the  sick-room. 

Rebmajm  Limited  (129,  Shaftesbury  Avenue).  This  firm 
of  publishers  showed  a  good  selection  of  the  textbooks, 
treatises  and  atlases  dealing  with  medicine  and  surgery 
and  public  health  in  all  their  branches  which  it  has  pro- 
duced. The  atlases  were  particularly  noticeable,  including 
as  they  did  that  of  Baideleben  and  Haeckel  on  Topo- 
graphical Human  Anatomy  as  translated  from  the  third 
German  edition  by  Dr.  Howell  Evans.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  200  coloured  plates.  The  Atlas  of  Typical  Opera- 
tions™ Surgery,  translated  and  adapted  by  the  same  author 
from  Beckenheirner  and  Frohse,  was  also  shown.  It  has 
some  60  coloured  plates,  each  showing  the  important 
stages  in  the  operation  described,  interspersed  with 
sufficient  text  to  bring  out  the  technique  required. 
Other  attractive  books  were  The  Diseases  of  Women  by 
Bland-Sutton  and  Giles,  now  in  Its  fifth  edition,  and  the 
translation  made  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Marshall  of  Sabooraud's 
original  Dermatology. 

The  Royal  Leamington  Spa.  The  authorities  of  the 
borough  of  Leamington  had  upon  view  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  statistical,  records  relative  to  this  well- known 
midland  health  resort.  Its  numerous  attractions  both  to 
visitors  In  search  of  health  and  for  ordinary  residents 
have  so  recently  been  described  in  detail  in  these  columns 
that  little  need  now  be  said  of  them.  At  the  stall  a  good 
endeavour  was  made  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  Royal 
Pump  Room  and  bathing  establishments  have  been  organ- 
ized and  the  facilities  which  are  offered  for  all  forms 
of  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  now  in  repute.  The 
views  showed  that  the  town  is  well  laid  out  and 
excellently  supplied  with  open  spaces,  while  as  regards 
climate  the  tables  seemed  to  justify  a  claim  for  the 
town  of  a  superior  equability  in  meteorological  con- 
ditions to  that  of  the  majority  of  inland  watering  places 
in  this  country. 

Slack  and  Brownlow  (Abbey  Hey,  Gorton,  Manches- 
ter). This  firm  had  upon  view  a  series  of  the  filters  in  con- 
nexion with  which  its  name  has  been  long  well  and 
favourably  known.  They  are  made  entirely  in  England, 
the  filtering  medium  being  porous  porcelain  thrown  into 
the  form  of  hollow  cylinders  or  candles.  Their  use  con- 
stitutes a  perfect  protection  against  impure  water,  as  that 
which  passes  through  them  is  rendered  absolutely  sterile, 
whatever  number  the  previously-contained  microbes  may 
have  been.  AH  the  candles  are  detachable  readily  and 
easily  so  as  to  permit  of  their  being  occasionally  cleaned 
and  boiled,  thus  guarding  against  any  theoretic  pos- 
sibility of  micro-organism  growing  through  the  filtering 
material.  The  recent  patterns  show  several  improve- 
ments in  the  way  of  reduction  of  the  number  of  jointo. 
Filters  suitable  for  all  purposea  can  be  obtained,  th 
important  differences  depending  on  whether  it  is  desired 
that  the  water  should  be  filtered  under  pressure  or 
wise.  One  of  the  most  useful  all-round  pattesna  for 
household  use  is  perhaps  the  "  rapid  service  filter,"  which 
allows  water  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  main  household 
delivery  pipe.  The  water  as  it  comes  through  is  bright, 
sparkling,  absolutely  free  from  taste. 


^ssflriatimt  Jitffias. 

COUNCIL   MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October  30th,  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Board.  The  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  situate  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the 
corner  of  Carmelite  Street  and  near  Blackfriara  Bridge. 
Guy  Elliston, 
Oct,  3rd,  1907.  General  Secretary. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Aberdeen  Branch. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Branch 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday, 
October  19th,  at  1.15  p.m.  Business  :  (1) Minutes.  (2)Council's> 
report.  (3)  Treasurer's  report.  (4)  Election  of  office-bearers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  (5)  Nomination  of  Representative  to 
Council  of  the  Association.  (6)  .Election  of  place  for  next 
summer  MeetlEg.  (7)  Referendum  report.  Luncheon  will  be 
served  in  the  hotel  after  the  meeting.  Members  intending  to 
be  present  are  requested  to  notify  Dr.  J.  F.  Christie, 
7,  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen. 

Birmingham  Branch  :  Central  Division. — A  special 
meeting  will  ba  held  at  the  Medical  Institute,  on  Wednesday, 
October  16tii,  at  4  p.m.  Business  :  To  consider  the  Referendum 
!  of  the  Council  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Draft  Charter.  The 
j  re'jori  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  published  in  the 
Supplement  for  September  21st.  The  Council  report  and 
minority  report  have  been  sent  by  post  to  each  member. — 
E.  D.  Kikey,  A.  W.  Nuthall,  Honorary  Secretaries. 

Border  Counties  Branch  :  North  Cumberland  Division. 
— A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  ive  Crown 
and  Mitre,  Carlisle,  on  Wednesday,  October  16tb,  at  3  30  p.m. 
The  Committee  will  meet  at  5  15  p.m  Business:  (1)  Con- 
sideration of  the  Referendum  from  the  Council  of  the  As3ocia- 
tiqn  re  the  Draft  Charter.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
(a)  the  Referendum  report  from  the  Council  of  the  Assoeia- 
tion ;  (6)  minority  report  from  the  Council  of  the  Association  ; 
(c)  the  Draft  Charter  printed  in  the  Supplement  of  thi; 
British  Medical  Jorr.NALfor  April  6th,  1907  ;  (d)  report  by 
the  Representative  Meeting  printed  in  the  Suppi  i 
September  21st,  1907.  (2)  The  consideration  of  Ethical  Rul*s 
for  the  Division.  The  Division  Committee  recommends  that 
the  rules  be  adopted  by  the  Division  with  the  following 
omission  :  Rale  Z — (a)  From  the  word  or,  in,  ninth  line,  to  the 
word  Committee,  in  the  twelfth  line,  both  words  inclusive. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Division  will  endeavour 
to  attend  this  meeting,  on  account  of  the  important  nature 
of  the  business. — Norman  Maclaren,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Carlisle. 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch. — The  autumn  meeting  of 
this  Branch  will  be  held  in  Blandford  on  Wednesday,  October 
23rd.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers,  exhibit  specimens,  or 
show  cases  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
James  Davison,  Sire&teplaee.  Bath  Road,  Bournemouth,  on  or 
before  Friday,  October  11th.  This  Journal  notice  is  the  only 
Intimation  of  the  meeting. 

"  East  Anglian  Branch  :  South  Essex  Division.— The 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Soathend- 
on-Sea,  on  Friday,  October  18th,  at  7.45  p  m.  Business: 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  Election  of  office-bearers  for  ensuing  year. 
The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  on  the 
abcve  date  at  8  p.m.  ;  tickets,  103.  6d.  Members  are  requested 
to  intimate  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  as  early  as  possible, 
their  intention  of  being  present,  and  if  they  intend  to  invite 
guests.— W.  Cardy  Bluck,  Honorary  Secretary,  Southend- 
on-Sea.  

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Leigh  Division. — 
A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Division  will 
be  held  at  Co-operative  Rooms,  Ellesmere  Street,  at  8  aO  p.m., 
on  October  17th.  Agenda  :  Consideration  of  the  Council's 
Referendum  Report.  The  attention  of  members  is  directed 
to  tLie  SupPLSiiENT  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  for 
September  21st,  containing  the  report  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  on  the  above.— J.  Sackville  Martin,  M.D.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Division. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Rochdale  Division. 
—A  joint  meeting  of  the  Bury  and  Rochdale  Divisions  will  ba 
held  In  the  Dispensary,  Knowsley  Street,  Bury,  on  Thursday, 
October  17th,  at  8  45  p  m.  Business  :  (1)  The  Representative's 
report  of  last  Anneal  Representative  Meeting.  (2)  The 
Referendum.  (3)  Notification  of  Births  Act.  (4)  Any  other 
business.— James  Melvin,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  North  Manchester 

Division. — A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  on 

Thursday,  October  17th.  at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Manchester,  at 

4.15  p.m.    Agenda  :  (11  Referendum  on  certain  Clauses  of  the 

■  >=.— Tne  C?ntral   Council  has  referred  to  the 
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Divisions  certain  resolutions  concerning  the  Draft  Charter 
which  were  pissed  by  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  in 
May  last.  This  faot  shows  that  the  Council  doubts  whether 
these  resolutions  correctly  expi  ess  the  wishes  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  points  upon  which  opinions  of  members 
are  expressly  desired  now  are  briefly  as  follows  :  (a)  The  Power 
of  Referendum  :  The  Council  asks  for  power  to  refer  resolu- 
tions back  to  the  Representative  Meeting,  end  after  that  to  the 
I'ivisions,  instead  of  directly  to  the  Divisions.  This  will  cause 
an  extra  delay  of  a  year  or  the  expense  of  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  (6)  Composition  of  Council :  The  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  wishes  to  elect  some  members  of  Council, 
reducing  its  numbers.  The  Council  objects,  (c)  Grouping  of 
Branches :  Rendered  necessary  by  above,  (d)  Mode  of  Elec- 
tion: The  Representative  Meeting  desires  Council  elections 
to  ba  conducted  by  the  head  office,  and  not  locally  as  at 
present,  (e)  Business  of  Annual  Representative  Meeting  : 
Certain  powers  desired  by  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
ore  objected  to  by  the  Council.  (/)  Journal  and  Finance 
Committee  :  At  present  there  is  one  Committee  ;  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  wishes  separate  committees.  Council 
objects.  These  points  have  all  been  considered  by  the  Divi- 
sions and  the  resolutions  of  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  approved,  or  in  some  cases  suggested  by  them. 
(2)  New  Ethical  Rules  :  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Divisions  and  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
Branch  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  new  ethical  rules. 
Under  these,  or  similar  rules,  the  regulation  of  contract  and 
other  practice  in  the  Division  area  becomes  legally  possible, 
which  it  is  not  at  present.  (3)  The  Early  Notification  of  Births 
Act:  It  is  desired  to  consider  what  steps  maybe  taken  to 
(a)  oppose  its  local  adoption  ;  (6)  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  profession  under  Its  enactments. — 
R.  G.  McGowaN,  Honorary  Secretary,  Manchester. 


Metropolitan  Cot/sties  Branch  :  Lambeth  Division  — 
The  ooening  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Division  will  be  held  at 
Camberwell  Infirmary  on  Thursday,  October  24th,  at  4  p.m. 
Agenda:  (1)  Minutes  of  the  last  "meeting.  (2)  Final  letter 
reporting  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Brixton  Dispensary 
dispute.  (3)  Report  from  Dr.  Ealer,  Rapresentatlve  of  tho 
Limbeth  Division  at  the  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter. 
(4)  Cecil  H.  Leaf,  F.R  C.S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  some  Surgical  Affections  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  General  Practice.  (5fDr.  Keats  has  kindly  consented 
to  conduct  members  and  their  medical  friends  over  Camber- 
well  Infirmary,  and  to  show  ca?es  of  interest. — Herbert 
French,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Br*nch  :  Westminster 
Division.— Tho  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Tnursdav, 
October  17th,  at  4  30  p.m.,  at  the  St.  James's  Vestry  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  Agenda:  (1)  Dr.  Archer  will  open  a  discussion  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  provide  free 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  t?ie>r  employes.  Dr. 
Archer  will  move  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Astojiation  to 
protest  agunst  this  scheme,  and  calling  upon  the  profession 
to  prevent  its  being  carried  Into  effect.  (.2)  Dr.  Ha9lip  will 
move  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  Westminster 
Division  protests  against  business  being  discussed  and  votes 
taken  u^on  important  questions  by  the  Representative  Meet- 
ings, unless  such  business  and  questions  and  the  agenda  of  all 
the  Representative  Meetings  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Divisions  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  assembly  of  a  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  "  (3)  To  receive  Dr.  E  vart's  report  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter— Harvey  Hilliard, 
Honorary  Secretary,  30,  Wilton  Place,  S.YV. 


Midland  Branch:  Leicester  and  Rutland  Division.— 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Leicester 
Infirmary  on  Wednesday,  October  16th.  at  4  15  p.m.  Business  : 
Consideration  of  the  Referendum  by  the  Council  of  tha  Asso- 
(iation  on  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  respecting  the  proposed  Charter  :  (1)  Re- 
ferendum report  of  the  Council;  (2)  referendum  report  of  a 
minority  of  the  Council.  A  report  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  wa«  published  in  the  Supplement 
of  the  British  Medical  Joubnal,  September  21st,  1907.— 
}\  n.i  kid  E.  Gibbons,  Honorary  Seeretarv. 


Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  Branch.— A  meeting  of 
the  Branch  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  26th.  at 
12  30  p  m.,  In  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness.  Agenda  :  Con- 
sideration of  the  Council's  Referendum  Report.— J.  Munro 
Moir,  M  D.,  Honorary  Sacrctary. 


rH-EA8TKBN  Branch:  Canterbury  and  Faversham 
DIVISION.— A  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  a',  the 
Cottage  Hospital,  Heme  Bay,  on  Thursday,  October  17th,  at 
3  p  m.  Dr.  T.  Armstrong  Bowes  will  preside.  Dr.  Bowes 
invites  members  to  lunch  with  him  st  7,  Marine  Terraoe. 
at  1.45  p  m.  Tim  meeting  is  special,  for  the  censideration  of 
the  Referendum  from  the  Council  of  the  Association. 
Agenda:  CO  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  I2i  N°xt  meeting 
referendum  on  cfrtain  clauses  of  the  Charter  (voting 
noon).  (4)Tborefo  t  of  the  Annual  RepresentaMve  Meeting 
fct  Exeter  by  our  Repr.f  en'a'.ive  (Dr.  Gos  :e,  Sltt'r  g'oTtie 


(5)  Paper  by  Dr.  T.  Armstrong  Bowes :  A  Case  of  Henoch's 
Purpura.  (6)  Police  Emergency  Fees  (discussion  upon). 
(7)  The  resolution  of  the  Rsigate  Division  re  Medical  Law 
Reform  and  Quackery.  (8)  A  resolution  re  the  Training  of 
Sohcol  Teachers  In  Hygiene.  (9)  Any  other  business.  AH 
members  of  other  Divisions  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  to  introduce  professional  friends,  but  will  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  on  Divisional  questions. — T.  Barrett  Heggs, 
Honorary  Divisional  Secretary,  Sittingbourne. 


South-Eastern  Branch  :  Guildford  Division.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  De  held  at  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  Wednesday,  October  30th,  at  4  30  p.m. 
Dr.  Anderson  Morshead,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Division,  will 
take  the  chair.  Agenda  :  (1)  Minutes.  (2)  Election  of  Chair- 
man for  the  ensuing  year.  (3)  To  consider  the  Referendum 
from  the  Central  Council.  (4)  Terms  of  appointment  and 
rates  for  contract  practice  in  the  Division.  (5i  Dr.  H.  A. 
Powell  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Regulation  of  an  Out-patient 
Department  (to  be  followed  by  a  discussion).  (6)  Cases  will  be 
shown  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff  if  time  permits.  (7)  Any 
other  business.  Tea  will  be  provided  at  4.15.  Dinner  at 
6  30  p.m.,  at  the  Lion  Hotel.  Guildford  ;  charge,  6s  ,  exclusive 
of  wine. — E.  J.  Smyth,  Honorary  Secretary,  Guildford. 


South-eastern  Branch  :  Reigate  Division  —A  special 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  Laker's  Hotel,  Redhill, 
on  Thursday,  October  17th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  to  c:nslder  the 
Referendum  from  the  Council  of  the  Association  01  certain 
resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  with  which  the 
Council  disagrees.  The  views  of  the  Representatives  on  the 
questions  at  issue  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  for  September  21st  (which  members 
are  requested  to  bring  with  them  to  the  meeting,  together  with 
the  reports  of  the  Council  and  of  the  minority  of  the  Council). 
The  principles  underlying  the  questions  in  dispute  are  of  such 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  Association  that  the  Com- 
mittee earnestly  hopes  that  members  will  make  a  point  of 
being  present  at  the  meeting  and  recording  their  votes. — 
John  6.  Ogle,  Honorary  Secretary,  Reigate. 

South  Midland  Branch  :  Northamptonshire  Division. 
—A  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  on  October  22nd,  in 
the  Board-room  of  the  Northampton  General  Hospital,  at 
2  30  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Percival.  A 
luncheon  will  be  provided  before  the  meeting  at  Franklin's 
Restaurant,  Guildhall  Road,  for  those  who  wish  for  It.  The 
Secretary  will  be  obliged  if  tha  names  of  those  wishing  to 
have  luncheon  are  sent  to  him  at  least  two  days  before  the 
meeting.  Agenda :  Minutes.  Dr.  Baxter's  report  of  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  Referendum  on  Draft  Charter.  Finance 
inquiry  report.  Mrs  Watt  Smyth's  motion  on  the  Training  of 
School  Teachers  lr.  Hygiene.  Any  other  business.  If  time 
permits  the  staff  of  the  hospital  will  show  a  few  clinical  cases. 
— Peverell  S.  Hichens,  Honorary  Secretary. 


West  Somseset  Branch.— The  next  meeting  of  this  Branch 
will  be  held  at  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital,  on  Friday, 
October  25th,  at  4  p  m.,  when  the  chair  wili  be  taken  by  the 
President,  Dr.  G.  W.  Harvey  Bird.  Address  and  Cinemato- 
graph^ Demonstration  :  Dr.  H.  Campbell  Thomson,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  has  kindly  consented  to 
attend  and  read  Clinical  Notes  on  some  Cases  of  Nervous 
Diseases,  illustrated  by  the  cinematograph.  Among  the  cases 
illustrated  will  be  different  phases  of  Disseminated  Sclerosis. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  Paralysis,  Spastic  Paraplegia,  Cerebral 
Diplegia  with  Athetosis,  Friedreich's  Ataxy,  Paralysis  Agitans, 
Cerebellar  Ataxy.  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  these  diseases 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  discussion  invited  on  their  clinical 
aspects.  Subcommittee  on  Medical  Certificates:  The  report 
of  this  Subcommittee  will  be  presented.  Association  Busi- 
ness :  Referendum  on  resolutions  of  Representative  Meet- 
ing. This  very  important  matter  will  be  brought  before  the 
meeting,  and  d  ivision?  taken  thsr:on.  The  reports  relating  to 
the  ro«t.ter  will  be  sent  to  the  members  in  a  few  days. — 
W.  B.  Winckytorth,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Yorkshire  Branch. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Branch  will  be  held  at  tho  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6th,  at  4  p.m.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers, 
show  specimens  or  cases,  or  propose  new  members,  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Dr.  Adolph  Bronnkr.  33,  Manor  Row,  Bradford. 

Ilabal  atttr  JStilttarij  ^ppomfmrttts. 

ROYAL  NiVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Staff  Surgeon  .1.  H.  Jones  has  been  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
pervice  with  a  gratuity.  September  21st     Appointed  Surgeon,  May 
15th,  1899.  he  was  made  Stall  'Surgeou.  May  15th.  1S07. 

Tne  following  appointment's  have  been  ruado  at  the  Admiralty: 
Frederick  J.  A.  DaltON,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Egmont.  additional,  for 
t::o  Maine,  undated:  John  H.  Mcioowl-ll,  MB.,  Burgeon,  to  the 
'.  October  3rd:  Charles  m  Ukaunei.l,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to 
the  Renown,  on  recomnotssionicg,  October  15th;  John  M.  Gordon, 
M.B  ,  Surgeon  to  tho*e»iott'»,  on  recoruraissioning,  lent,  October  16th  ; 
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John  C.  Rowan,  M.E..  Fleet  Surgeon  to  the  President,  additional,  for 
three  mouths  study  at  West  Loudon  Hosnital,  October  10th  ;  Walter 
Bowden,  D8  0,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Blenheim,  Octoher  9th  ;  James 
J.  Walsh.  MB  .  Fleet  Surgeon  to  the  President,  additional,  ior  three 
months  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  October  9th;  Habold  E. 
Fryer,  Staff  Surgeon,  and  Frederick.  C.  Robinson,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Aquarius,  lent  for  duty  with  destroyers  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  Octoher 
7th ;  Alexander  C.  ft.  Newfoht,  Surgeon,  to  Cape  Hospital,  for 
Marines'  Prison  and  other  outside  duties.  October  7th  ;  Kohebt  W.  B, 
Hall,  Sureeon,  to  the  Gladiator,  October  7th  ;  William  K.  D.  Breton, 
Surgeon,  to  Haslar  Hospital,  October  7th  ;  J.  C.  F.  D.  Vaughan, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Cornvall,  October  7th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
The  order  for  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  G.  Allen,  now  serying  in  India, 
to  join  the  London  District  Command  to  take  up  an  appointment  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  Eoyal  Military  School,  has  been  cancelled. 

Lieutenant-Colouel  W,  L.  Reade.  now  serying  in  Madras,  ha3  been 
appointed  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Dublin. 


IMPERIAL  YEOMANRY. 
William  S-  Henderson.  M.B.,  late  Surgeon-Captain,  8th  (Scottish) 
Volunteer  Battalion  the  King's  (Liverpool  Regiment),  to  be  Surgeon- 
Lieutenant  (extra)  in  the  King's  Colonials,  September  1st. 


ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  T.  a.  Walker,  1st  Dorsetshire,  to  be  Surgeon- 
Captain,  September  9th. 


Itiiai  Statistifs. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seyenty-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London.  7,794 
births  and  4,545  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  October  5th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  bad  been  12.3,  13.5,  and  14  5  per  1,CC0  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  further  rose  to  14.8  per  1.000  last  week.  The  rates  in 
the  seveia]  towns  ranged  from  7.3  in  Leyton,  7.7  in  Hastings,  7  8  in 
Walthamstow  and  iu  Burto'.'.-on-lrent,  9.1  in  Reading,  9.2  in  East 
Ham,  and  y.3  in  Barrow  iu-Furness,  to  20.7  in  Aston  Manor.  21  7  iu 
Eotherham,  22  2  in  Walsall,  23  1  in  Middlesbrough,  23.5  in  Wigan,  25.0 
in  Sheffield,  and  32  2iu  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Iu  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  13.3  per  1,000.  while  it  averaged  15.4  in  the  seventy-five  other  large 
towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  ayeragt  d 
2.9  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  towns  ;  in  London  this  death-rate  was 
equal  to  2.2  per  1.C00.  while  among  the  seventy-fiye  other  large 
towns  the  death  -  rates  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
ranged  upwards  to  5  0  iu  Rotherham.  5  1  iu  West  Ham  and  in  Notting- 
ham. 5.5  in  Newport  i.Mon  >,  5  6  iu  Kliondda,  5  9  in  Warrington,  6  2  in 
Preston,  6  6  in  Grimsby,  and  8.7  in  Sheffield.  Measles  caused  a  death- 
rate  of  1.4  in  Ipswich  and  1  8  in  South  Shields  :  scarlet  fever  of  1.0  in 
Burnley:  diphtheria  of  1.2  in  York  and  1  6  in  Smethwick  ;  whooping- 
cough  of  1.7  in  Kothevhain  :  and  diarrhoea  of  4  0  in  Preston,  4.1  in 
West  Ham,  4.3  in  Nottingham,  4.5  iu  Warrington.  4  8  in  Newport 
(Mon.),  5.2  in  Rhondda.  6  6  in  Grimsby,  and  8  0  in  Sheffield.  Tre 
mortality  from  "fever''  showed  no  mai-ked  excess  iu  any  of  the  laree 
towns.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  cases  under  treatmeut  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
which  had  been  3.872,  4.020.  audi  323  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding 
weeks,  had  further  risen  to  4,543  at  the  end  of  last  week :  759  ur- 
eases were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  574,  6S5,  and  787  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks. 

HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
DURING  the  week  endiug  Saturday  last.  October  5th,  P59  birth*  and 
457  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  town*. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13  3  and 
13.6  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  declined  again  last  week  to 
13  2  per  1.0C0,  andwasl6per  1.000  below  the  mean~rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottisli  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  8  5  in  Dundee  and  8.7  in 
Leith  to  13  9  in  Greenock  and  15.0  in  Glasgow  and  in  Perth.  The 
death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1  6  per  1.C0T 
in  these  towns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Glasgow  and 
Paisley.  The  244  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  2  which  were 
referred  to  scarlet  fever.  8  to  whooping-cough,  15  to  diarrhoea,  and  7 to 
cerebro-spinai  meningitis.  Three  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  were 
recorded  in  Kdinburgh  ;  4  of  diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen  :  2  of  diphtheria 
and  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Paisley ;  and  2  of  whooping-cough  in  Leith. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  5th.  517  births  and  363 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  lri.-h  towns,  as  against 
581  births  and  is  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  aeath- 
ratein  these  towns,  which  had  been  16.8,  15.1,  and  19  8  per  1.000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  22.5  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  v. 7  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mcau  annual  rate  lor 
the  seventy-six  Euglish  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  9.8  in  Londonderry  and  15.0  in  Limerick  to  26  0  iu 
Cork  and  44.8  in  Waterford.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  2.3  per  1,0C0,  or  0  6  per  1.C03  lower  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  inchest  figure— 6  2-beiog  recorded  in  Cork, 
while  Londonderry  and  Limerick  registered  no  aeaths  under  this 
heading  at  all.  The  deaths  in  Belfast  included  2  ascribed  to  cerebro- 
spinal fever. 

Haratuirs    antt  ^ppmntmrnts. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  uhere 
full  particulars  vill  be  found.     To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  r  I 
meats  must  be  received  not    later   than    the  first  post   on    Wt 
morning, 

VACANCIES. 

BIRMINGHAM  CITY.— Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  Health.    Salary, 

£280  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM     CITY    ASYLUM,    Rubery     Hill  -M^  le    Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Saliry,  £iiO  per  annum. 


BIRMINGHAM    EAR    AND    THROAT    HOSPITAL.  —  Anaethetist. 

Honorarium,  25  guineas  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM      GENERAL      DISPENSARY.  -  Resident    Surgeon. 

Salary,  £t£0pcr  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM     GENERAL     HOSPITAL.  —  (1)     House  -  Surgeon  ; 

(2)  Resident  Pathologist.     Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum 

each. 
BOURNEMOUTH:    ROYAL     BOSCOMBE     AND     WEST     HANTS 

H03PITAL.— House-Surgeon.      Salary   at   the    rate  of    £80  per 

annum. 
BRIGHTON.  HOVE,  AND  PRESTON  DISPENSARY.— House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £160  per  annum. 
BRISTOL    ROYAL    INFIRMARY.-(l)  House-Surgeon:   (21    House- 
Physician.    Salary.  £1C0  per  annum  each. 
BROMPTON  HOSPITAL  SANATORIUM.— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £1E0  per  annum. 
CARLISLE    NON-PROVIDENT    DISPENSARY.— Resident    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 


CHORLTON      UNION.-Senior    Resident    Medical    Officer   at    the 

Workhouse  Hospital.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
DERBYSHIRE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Gynaecologist. 
EDINBURGH     DISTRICT      ASYLUM,     Bangour    Village -Second 

Assistant  Physician.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
EDINBURGH  :    ROYAL    EDINBURGH    ASYLUM,    Morningside.— 

Fourth  Assistant  Physician. 
EVELINA  HOSPITAL  FOR    SICK    CHILDREN,  Southwark,  S.E.— 

House-Physician.     Salary  at  the  rate  of  £a0  per  annum. 
FINSBURY    BOROUGH     COUNCIL.— Medical    Officer    of    Health. 

Salary,  £5C0  per  annum. 
GLASGOW       ROYAL       ASYLUM,     Gartnavel  —  (1)    Senior    House- 
Physician,  (2)  Junior  House-Physician.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £200 

and  £150  per  annum  respectively. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFTRMARY.— Assistant  House  Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  ra<-e  of  £30  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL    FOR    WOMEN,    Soho     Square,    W.— Pathologist     and 

Curator  of  Museum.     Honorarium,  50  guineas  per  annum. 
HUDDERSFIELD    INFIRMARY  —  Junior    Male    Assistant    House- 

SurgeoD.    Salary,  £60  per  annum. 
KENT      AND      CANTERBURY      H03PITAL— (1)  House-Physician. 

(2)  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £90  per  annum  each. 
KING'S   COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,    W.C.— Senior  Obstetric    Registrar 

and  Tutor. 
LEEDS  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. -House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the 

rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
LEEDS  UNION— Assistant  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
LENZIE  :  WOOD1LEE  ASYLUM.— Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary  to  commence,  £150  per  annum. 
LEWES     DISPENSARY     AND     INFIRMARY— Resident     Medical 

Officer,    salary.  £120  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL  :  STANLEY  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon. 
MARGATE:      ROYAL      SEABATHING      INFIRMARY.  —  Resident 

Sorgeon.  to  serve  as  Junior  and  subsequently  as  Senior.    Salary 

at  the  rate  of  £80 and  £i20  per  annom  respectively. 
NEWCASTLE  ON-TYNE  DISPENSARY.— Visiting  Medical  Assistant. 

Salary,  £160,  increasing  to  £180  per  annum. 
NEWPORT  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL  —Resident  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
NORTH  RIDING  LUNATIC  ASYLUM.  Clifton,  York —Male  Junior 

Assistant  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150,  rising  to  £200  per  annum. 
NOTTINGHAM  GENERAL    HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £10  per  annum. 
FADDIXGTON    GREEN    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL,  W.-fl)  House- 
Physician.    (2)  House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  60  guineas 

a  year  eaea. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL. 

—(1)   House-Physician :     salary,   £50   per    annum.     (2)   House- 
Surgeon  :  saliry,  £100  per  annum. 
REDBILL:    EARLSWOOD    ASYLUvt.— Junior    Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150,  rising  to  £150  per  annum. 
ROYAL     EAR     HOSPITAL,     Dean     Street,     Soho.—  (H     Assistant 

Surgeon.      (2)    Assistant    Anaesthetist,      (3)     House  -  Surgeon. 

Honorarium  £:o  per  annum  for  (3). 
SHEFFIELD    UNION    HOSPITAL -il)    Resident   Medical   Officer; 

salary.    £300   per   annum.    (2)  Two  Assistant  Resident  Medical 

Officers  :  salary,  £80  and  £60  per  annum  respectively. 
SUNDERLAND    BOROU3H    ASYLUM —Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary.  £120,  rising  to  £lo0  per  annum. 
WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

— (1>    Senior    House-Ph5Sieian.    (2)  House-Physician,   (3)   Second 

House-Surgeon.      Salary,     £100,     £80,     and      £;0    per   annum 

respectively. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY    SURGEONS —The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories   announces    vacancies    at    Northwich,    co.    Chester; 

Antrim,  co.  Antrim  :  and  Topsham,  co.  Devon. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Evans.  R.  E.,  M.D.Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the  New- 

castleton  District,  co.  Roxburgh. 
Pellow,    J.  E..  M.B.,    B.C.Camb.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Bodmin  Union. 
Power.  P.  W..  L.R.C.P.  and  S.I.,  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

at  the  Oldham  Union  Workhouse. 
Reid,  James  Robertson.  M.D  .Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator 

to  the  Birkdale  District  of  the  Ormskirk  Union,  vice  W.  H.  Iddon, 

resigned. 
Sankey,  R.  H.,  M  B.,   Public   V.i"cinator  for  the  United  Parishes 

comprise}  in  the  Oxjord  Incorporation. 
Thomas.  F.  P.  S„  MB.,  Ch.B.Vict,  District  Medical   Officer  of  the 

Wolstanton  and  Burslem  Union, 
Tuhnor.  P.  W,  M  R.C.S..  L.R.C.P.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

the  Peukridge  District,  co.  Stafford. 
Van  Buren,  A.  Claude,  M.D.Lond.,  Honorary  Anaesthetist  to  the 

Torbay  Hospital,  Torquay. 


Stttukxst  '. 


Bums  HimiCiL  JoowtalJ 


CALENDAR. 


[Oct.   12,   1007. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

Trte  charge  for  l.  ■■:<!,  and  Deathtii 

uld  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  1 
he  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  cut  rent  issue. 

BERTHS. 
Eeattte  —At  386,  Glossop  Road.  Sheffield,  on  September  29th,  the 

wife  of  Professor  J.  M.  Beattie,  M.UEdin.,  of  a  daughter. 
s.L:.rr-EL—  On  Seotember  27th.  at  Grasmere,  Skewen,    near   Neath, 
"the  wife  of  D".  Samuel,  M.K.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dubham— KAB3LEI!.— On  September  28th.  at  St  Mary's,  Monmouth, 
bv  the  Rev  C.  F.  Reeks,  Vicar  of  Monmouth,  assisted  by  the 
Rer  W  S.  Feethani  and  the  Kev.  C.  T.  C.  Jefferys,  Herbert  E. 
Durham.  M.A.,  M  B„  F.R  C.S..  son  of  the  late  Arthur  E.  Durham. 
Consulting  Surgeon,  Guy's  Hospital,  to  Maud  Lowry,  youoger 
dauehter  of  thelate  George  William  Moyse  Harmer,  late  Captain. 
81st  Regiment,  and  Mrs.  Harmer,  Monk  Street,  Monmouth. 

Mabtin— RABY.-On  October  2nd,  at  St.  John's  Wesleyan  Chapel. 
Manningham,  Bradford,  by  the  Rev.  E  Martin,  father 
bridegroom,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  8.  Bingham  Beattie  an 
Rev  K  O  Martin.  A'  thur  Francis  Martin,  Ml)  Vict,  to  Margaret 
Dall  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Cadivallader  Raby,  or 
Didsbury,  Manchester,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Raby,  of  Southport.  At 
home.  Park  View  Raad,  Manningham,  October  30th,  31st,  and 
November  1st. 

Di  visa. 

Joyhson.— On  October  4th,  at  his  residence,  Parkfield,  Northmen, 

Dr.  G.  T.  Joynson,  aged  67  years. 
MacLeod  —At  Glasgow,  on  October  1st  Norman   Forbes  MacLeod, 

M  B.,  Ch.B.Glasg.,  D.P.HXond.,  late  Demonstrator  in  Hygiene. 

University  College,  London,  sou  of  the  late  Donald  MaoLecd, 

Lochview,  Tarbert,  Argyleshire. 
Meakin  —On   September  21st   at   Xordrach-upon-Mendip,    Captain 

Harold  Budgett  Meakin,  MD.  (Indian  Medical  Service),  aged  37. 

Indian  papers,  please  copy. 


MARS   TOR   THE   WEEK. 


■MOtAVi 

"lEr  cal  Societtof  Losdok,  11.  Cfcandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
\y_8  p.m.,  Annual  Meeting;  8  20  p.m..  Introductory 
Address  bv  the  incoming  President,  Dr.  J.  Kingston 
Fowler,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Rose  Bradford,  F.R.S., 
on  Some  Unusual  Cases  of  Diabetes. 

TVESBAY. 

Rotal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Pathological  Shctton",  20,  Hanover  Square.  S.SOp.in. 
—Presidential  Address.  Papers :— (1)  Mr.  Shattoeh 
and  Mr.  Dudgeon  :  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Blood. 
(.2)  Mr.  W.  G.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Shattock:  Macroglossic: 
Neuro-fibromatosa.  (3)><r  ShattockandDr.Seligmanu  : 
A  Further  Example  of  Hermaphroditism  in  the  Fowl. 
FRIDAY, 

Society  toe  the  Study  or  Disease  in  Children,  11,  Chandos 
Street,  W.- 5p.m.,  Paper :— Dr.  E.C  Williams  (Bristol): 
The  Simulation  of  Some  of  the  Symptoms  of  Primary 
Amaurotic  Idiocy  by  a  Cerebral  Tumour.  Cases  :  Mr. 
Sydney  Stephenson.  Dr.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Georae  Pernet, 
Mr.  Ldckhart  Mummery,  Dr.  Langmead,  and  others. 


I'08T-«;ltinrVTE      COURSES     AND      ItllTRES. 

Cen'tbal  London  TTteoat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  l'.oad. 
W.C.— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.45  p  m.,  Larynx. 

Chabisg  Cross  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Surgical. 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackiriais,  S.E.— Monday 
and  Wednesday,  5  p.m.,  General  Cutaneous  Histo- 
pathology  ;  Saturday,  5  p.m..  Anatomy  of  the  Morbid 
Skin,  Method  of  Examination,  Clinical  Pathology. 

Hospital  fob  Sicx  Children.  Great  Ormond  Street.  W.C.— Thurs, 
day,  4  p.m..  Experiences  of  the  Opsonic  Method  in 
Surgical  Cases. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Daily  arrangements  : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  am.;  Medical  anu 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.15  p.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively; 
Operations,  2.20  p.m.  special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  D.m.  Monday  and  noon  Thursday  ; 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  :  Kadiography. 
4  p.m.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures,  2.15  p.m.  Mon- 
day. Syphilitic  Cachexia;  3  30  p.m.  Wednesday, 
Conjunctivitis,  it3  Varieties  and  Treatment. 

Medical  Gbadcates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  havo 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : 
Monday,  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday, 
Surgical ;  Thursday  Surgical  :  Friday,  Eye.  Lectures 
at  5.15  p.m.  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows : 
Monday.  Chronic  Rheumatism  :  Its  Pathology  anc> 
Treatment ;  Tuesday,  Tne  Nervous  System  in  Old  Age  ; 
Wednesday.  The  Post-Inilnenzal  Heart;  Thursday, 
Cyst3  and  Cystic  Conditions  of  the  Neck. 

Mount  Vebnon  Hospital  fob  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Out-patient  Department.  Fitzrcy  Square.  W. — 
Thursday,  6  p.m.,  Lecture  :  Clothing  in  Health  ano 
Disease. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Qneen 
Square,  W.C— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Cerebrai 
Anatomy  and  Localization. 

Nobth-East  London  Post-graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  foilOKing  are  tho 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  : — Monday, 
10  a.m  ,  Surgical  Out-patient :  2.30  p  m..  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat, -V-Ray ;  Tuesday,  10,30  a.m.,  Medical 
Out-patient:  2.30  p.m.,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
and  Surgical  Out-patient;  4.30  p.rn  ,  Selected  Skin 
Cases.  Wednesday,  2.30  p.m..  Medical  Out-patient. 
Skin  and  Eye.  Thursday,  2  20  p.m..  Gynaecological 
Operations,  Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  and 
_\"-rr.y  ;  3  p.m..  Medical  In-patieut  ;  4.30  p  m.,  Lecture, 
Recent  Discoveries  in  Tropical  Diseases:  Friday. 
10  a.m.,  Sr.rgical  Outpatient :  2.30  p  m.,  Operations, 
Medical  Out-patient  and  Eye ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  In- 
patient 

Post-Gbaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
3oad,W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  next  week:  Daily.  2  p.m..  Medical  and  Surgical 
Cimies,  X  Rays  ;  2.20  p.m..  Operations  :  Monday  ana 
Thursday,  2pm..  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (also  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  2  p.m.);  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m. 
Gynaecological  Operations  ;  2  p.m..  and  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  10  am..  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and 
Ear ;  ruesday  and  Friday,  2  30  p.m.,  Diseases  of  8kin  ; 
Wednesdav.  10  a.m..  Diseases  of  Children.  Lectures  : 
At  12,  Monday,  Pathological  Demonstration  ;  at  5  p.m. . 
Mouday,  Glaucoma  and  Uveitis  ;  Tuesday,  Insects  as 
Carriers  of  Disease  in  Tropical  Medicine  ;  Wednesday, 
Practical  Medicine  :  Thursday,  Practical  Surgery ; 
Friday,  The  Rule  of  Alcohol  in  Mental  Diseases. 
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[The  proceedings  of  the  Divitiom  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

BATH  AND  BRISTOL  BRANCH. 
A  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  was  held  at  the  Medical  Library  of 
University  College,  Bristol,  on  October  7th,  to  which 
members  of  the  profession  in  the  surrounding  district 
were  invited. 

New  Rules  of  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. — Dr.  E.  J.  Cave, 
the  President  of  the  Branch,  staged  that  the  meeting  had 
been  called  to  consider  and  discuss  the  rules  passed  on 
Tuesday,  September  24th,  by  the  Governors  of  the  Bristol 
Royal  infirmary,  and  which  were  awaiting  confirmation. 
Rale  36  was  as  follows  : 

No   member  of   the   honorary   staff  shall  hold  any 
union  or  club  appointment.    No  member  of  the  full 
staff  shall  hold  any  other  professional  public  appoint- 
ment other  than  professorship  or  lectureship   at  any 
university,    college,    or    school.      No  member    of   the 
assistant  staff  shall  hold  any  other  general  hospital 
appointment,    nor    more    than    one    special    hospital 
appointment.    That  the  fall  physicians  ehall  limit  their 
practice  to  medical  work.    That  the  full  surgeons  shall 
limit  their  practice  to  surgical  work.    That  each  of  the 
specialists  shall  limit  his  practice  to  his  speciality. 
He  reminded  them  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  indi- 
vidual   members    of    the    Association    to    make    com- 
munications about  meetings  such  as    this    to    the    lay 
press,  but  they  should  be  communicated  to  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary  of  the  Division.    He  was  sure  the  ques- 
tion would  be  treated  as  one  affecting    the    profession 
as   a  whole.     If  they  thought  there  were  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  rule,  he  hoped  they  would  say  so.     If, 
on    the    other    hand,  they  considered    that    there  were 
elements  of  danger  in  the  rule  by  preventing  the  be6t 
men  from  holding   the  highest  po3ts  in   the  profession, 
and  if   it  was   thought   that   the  pressure  of   these  lulta 
tended    to    bar    the    younger    men    from    applying     for 
posts   on  the  staff,  it   was  against  the  interests  of  the 
surgeons  and  physicians  of   the    infirmary  and  of    the 
profession    at    large.      Looking    at    it    as    an    outsider, 
it    seemed    to    him    a    very    serious     state    of     affairs 
and   against    the    best    interests    of    the    science    and 
art  of  medicine  and  surgery ;    and  if  the  staff  should 


feel  it  their  duty  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  it  would 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  kno v  that  th< -y  had  the  approval 
and  united  support  of  the  profession  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Munro  Smith  said  that  the  presence  of  eo  large  a  body 
of  medical  men  showed  that  this  question  affected  the  pro- 
fession at  large  and  that  their  sympathy  and  approval 
could  he  counted  on.  He  asked  them  not  to  thick  tto 
much  of  the  little  discrepancies  that  had  occurred  amongst 
the  stsff,  as  all  quarrels  were  by  their  nature  rnietitider- 
standings.  The  staff  wished  to  obtain  the  opinion  rf  the 
meeting,  which  would  be  taken  to  the;  Medico-Political. 
Committee  and  Hospitals  Ccminiltee  of  the  Association. 
.5.  very  important  communication  had  been  received  J'rom 
Mr.  Smith  Whitaker  in  answer  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  late 
Dr.  Markham  Skerritt  in  reference  to  the  dispute  which 
occurred  at  Coventry.  This  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  • 
Dr.  Rogers  (who  had  very  kindly  assisted  the  infirmary 
staff  in  this  matter),  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  they  were  met  to  discuss.  It  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  Bfedico-Political  Committee  : 

That  a  medical  practitioner  holdiDg  an  appointment  under  a 
public  body  should  not  be  debarred  by  that  body  from  employ- 
ing at  his  own  discretion  such  portion  of  his  time  as  is  not 
devoted  to  the  dutiesof  that  appointment,  provided  the  proper 
discharge  of  those  duties  is  cot  thereby  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Munro  Smith  went  on  to  say  that  as  long  aco  as 
April,  the  Faculty  of  the  infirmary  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  bring  forward  a  rale  that  any  one  ia 
future  applying  for  a  post  on  the  honorary  staff  should 
give  an  undertaking  not  to  apply  for  any  outside  appoint- 
ment without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  President,  signed  by  all  the 
honorary  and  consulting  staff,  in  which  they  strongly 
protested  against  any  such  legislation.  He  would  quote 
one  sentence  which  showed  the  general  tenor  of  their 
proteBt  : 

TVe  think  that,  having  given  our  service;,  free  to  one  hospital, 
and  having  spent  much  time  in  doing  our  work  to  the  best  ol 
our  ability  at  that  institution,  as  a  matter  ci  prine  r ' 
only  right  and  just  that  we  should  be  free  to  use  our  other  time 
in  whatever  way  we  may  wish,  provided  th:  i  it  is  honi 
and  in  accordance  with  the  n 

This  had  no  effect  whatever,  and  on  June  19th  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  die  Committee  propoijk,g 
to  bring  i;i  the  very  rule  to  which  the  staff  had  unani- 
mously objected.  In  answer  to  this  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Committee  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  There 
was  a  Committee  of  Election  which  could  prevent  unsuit- 
aen  from  joining  the  staff.  That  also  apparently 
proiii'>ed  no  effect,  and  on  July  lit  the  staff  were  told  hy 
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their  representatives  that  the  Committee  was  resolved  to 
go  on  with  their  intention.  The  Faculty  then  sent  the 
following  resolution  to  the  Committee  : 

The  Faculty  would  like  to  consider  any  alteration  of 
present  rulfs  by  which  the  holding  of  external  appoint- 
ments might  be  curtailed  or  regulated,  but  consider  the 
suggestion  that  the  settlement  of  such  questions  should 
lie  with  the  Committee  in  individual  cases  is  unwise. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  the  staff  were 
unwilling  to  meet  the  Committee  and  discuss  with  them 
any  reasonable  rule;  they  were,  in  fact,  most  anxious  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  conflict.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  accept  a  great  deal  ol  curtailment,  but  they  objected  to 
the  sweeping  rule  that  no  medical  man  should  hold  any 
other  professional  public  appointment.  After  this  certain 
members  of  the  staff  had  interviews  with  the  President, 
and  then  an  event  occurred  which  he  could  ody  describe 
as  unfortunate;  and  in  this  matter  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  cast  a  slur  on  any  member  of  the  stiff.  A 
member  sent  to  the  President  a  list  of  rules  which  he 
thought  would  meet  the  case  and  would  be  accepted  by  the 
staff.  He  actei  in  perfect  good  faith  and  with  an  honest 
desire  to  do  what  was  for  the  best ;  but  these  rules  had 
previously  been  negatived  by  the  Faculty.  These  rules 
were  seized  upon  and  sent  back  to  them  with  a  curt  post- 
script to  the  effect  that  the  President  was  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  further  alteration.  The  staff  could  not 
accept  these  rules,  but  being  willing  to  meet  the  Pre- 
sident and  Committee  half-way,  they  sent  back  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  nem.  con. 

With  regard  to  future  appointments  to  the  Honorary  Staff. 
Since  it  has  been  Indicated  to  the  Facultv  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  that  the 
President  is  willing  to  substitute  certain  alterations  of 
rules  in  place  of  the  additions  proposed  on  June  11th— 
namely,  "  That  before  the  appointment  of  any  applicant  to 
any  pist  on  the  Honorary  Staff,  he  shall  consent  not  to 
apply  for  any  other  hospital  or  public  appointment  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Committee,"  the  Faculty  would 
rather  accept  and  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  following 
modifications  of  the  Rules  as  suggested  la  the  letter 
referred  to  : 

1.  That  no  member  of  the  Honorary  Staff  shall  hold  any 

union  or  club  appointment. 

2.  That  no  member  ot  the  full  Staff  shall  hold  any  other 

professional  public  appointment. 

As  this  rule  stands  it  semis  unfeasible.  We 
assume  that  certain  exceptions  are  contemplated 
to  this  clause. 

3.  No  member  of  the  assistant  staff  shall  hold  any  other 

general  hospital  appointment  nor  more  than  one 
special  hospital  appointment. 

4.  That  the  full  physicians  shall  limit  their  practice  to 

medical  work. 

5.  That  the  full  surgeons  shall  limit  their  practice  to 

surgical  work. 

6.  That  each  of  the  specialists  shall  limit  his  practice  to 

his  speciality. 
The  Facultymtlce  the  postscript :  "Sir  George  particularly 
requests  that  no  further  alteration  be  suggested.'' 

Hut  the  Faculty,  although  acquiescing  In  the  following 
do  not  in  any  way  recede  from  the  principle  they  have 
expressed  to  the  Committee  on  the  subject  in  their  letter 
of  April  17th,  19G7,  to  Sir  George  White. 

The  staff  acquiesced  in  these  rules  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  be  modified.  They  expmsly  stated  that 
they  thought  Clause  No.  2  '  unfeasible."  the  represents 
tive  of  the  Faculty  put  before  the  Committee  an  outline 
of  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  staff;  but  they 
were  treated  with  scant  consideration,  and  he  wa3  told 
that  the  Committee  would  receive  no  further  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Faculty.  Soon  after  this  a  notice  appeared 
in  the  pap;rs  that  these  rules  were  to  come  before  a  Board 
meeting  on  September  24th.  The  day  before  the  meeting— 
that  is,  September  23rd— the  staff  sent  to  the  papers  an 
outline  oi  the  whole  ciFe,  concluding  with  a  protest 
against  these  rules  as  tbey  stood.  Thia  wns  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  honorary  stall  who  were  In  Clifton  at  the 
time  the  letter  was  s^nt  to  the  press.  If  they  were  occa- 
sionally weak  when  they  should  have  been  strong  in  their 
opposition,  they  were  Influenced  by  a  desire  to  avoid  that 
worst  of  all  calamities  to  a  hospital— an  open  breach 
between  the  Committee  an'l  staff,  They  lelt  their  ease 
with  t\v.  meeting,  and  asked  their  opinion  whether  the 
larce  gathering  of  medical  men  present  agreed  with  them 
in  their  opposition  to  this  rule,  and  whether  they  further 


advised  them  to  take  any  measures,  however  strong, 
which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  becoming  law. 

Dr.  Watson  Williams  stated  that  when  representing  the 
Faculty  of  the  infirmary  he  pointed  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  Faculty  assumed  that  the  rule3  would  be  subject 
to  alteration,  so  as  not  to  cover  many  appointments  which 
the  medical  staff  felt  could  never  have  been  intended  by 
the  Committee  to  be  referred  to  under  the  terms  of  the 
rules  as  proposed.  Amongst  these  he  cited  professorships 
and  lectureships,  appointments  under  the  Midwlves  Act, 
holding  appointments,  for  instance,  at  an  eye  hospital, 
examiaerships  in  lunacy,  appointments  as  visitors  to 
asylums,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  would  naturally  be 
filled  by  experts  in  their  own  departments  ;  and  that 
therefore,  as  It  was  hoped  some  of  the  greatest  experts 
available  would  be  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  the  Faculty  that  the  Governors  should  desire 
to  exclude  members  of  their  own  staff  from  taking  such 
offices.  He  further  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the  staff  that 
in  any  case  the  rule  restricting  the  practice  of  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  specialists  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  speciali- 
ties respectively  (to  which  they  entirely  assented,  and 
which  they  had  even  suggested),  was  already  going  further 
than  any  other  hospital  as  far  as  the  rales  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  exclusion  of  other  appointments, 
such  as  those  he  had  mentioned,  would  place 
the  staff  at  a  grave  disadvantage.  He  held  that 
so  long  as  any  member  of  any  hospital  or  charitable 
institution  performed  the  duties  imposed  by  his 
office,  the  Governors  had  no  moral  claim  to  interfere 
with  or  control  his  professional  activity  in  any  legitimate 
direction.  He  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
Professor  Osier,  giving  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  He 
wrote : 

I  think  the  principle  involved  ia  most  important.  If  wa 
were  paid  officers  there  would  be  some  warrant  for  interference. 
For  example,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  I  was  paid 
£1. 000  a  year,  I  should  not  have  felt  it  a  hardship  if  the  trustees 
had  passed  a  rule  that  members  of  the  staff  should  not  belong 
to  other  institutions.  I  may  say  that  the  associate  members 
of  the  staff,  who  correspond  to  the  assistant  surgeons  and  the 
assistant  physicians,  some  of  whom  are  very  well-known  men. 
are  all  members  of  the  staff  of  another  infirmary  ;  and  we  did 
not  find  that  it  interfered  with  their  good  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins.  I  think  it  is  on  the  younger  men  particularly  that 
such  a  restriction  would  fall  very  heavily. 

Dr.    T.    M.    Carter    then    proposed     the    following 

resolution : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  of  the 

British  Medical  Association,  having  considered  the  rule 

passed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  on 

September  24  th,   1907,    regulating    the   holding  of   other 

Eublic  professional  appointments  by  the  members  of  the 
onorary  stall',  hereby  expresses  its  conviction  that  this 
rule,  if  confirmed,  would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
sick  poor  and  derogatory  to  the  honorary  medical  and 
surgical  staff  of  that  institution,  and  to  the  profession  at 
large. 

He  painted  out  that  the  present  rule  had  been  forcerl 
upon  the  staff  by  a  lay  committee,  and  he  considered  it 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  profession  at  large.  Those  who 
had  worked  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  Bristol  knew, 
to  some  extent,  that  there  was  a  very  serious  and  unequal 
contest  between  lay  committees  and  medical  men,  the 
former  dictating  to  the  profession ;  and  if  these  com- 
mittees considered  they  had  a  right  to  force  these  con- 
siderations on  paid  officers,  they  would,  in  the  future",  be 
attempting  to  impose  similar  conditions  on  honorary 
medical  officers.  Not  only  mu3t  they  not  hold  appoint- 
ments in  any  other  hospitals,  but  medical  referees  to 
assurance  societies,  examiners  in  universities,  posts 
under  the  educational  Boards,  medical  referees  under  the 
Factory  Acts— none  of  these  posts  could  be  taken. 
Recently,  for  instance,  the  Bristol  Board  of  Guardians 
decided  tohave  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  on  the 
staff  of  their  union  infirmary,  and  these  would  come  under 
the  ban,  as  would  also  appointments  in  the  volunteers 
and  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  and  posts  under  the 
numerous  charities  with  which  Bristol  abounded,  and  no 
member  of  the  staff  would  be  allowed  to  act  as  referee  for 
the  AVinsley  Sanatorium.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  show 
more  clearly  that  this  rule  was  a  thoroughly  bad  one. 
There  were  certain  paid  posts  which  usually  ranked  as 
consultants'  po3ts,  and  it  was  important  that  this  status 
should  be  maintained.  An  ircreasing  number  of  these 
paid  posts,    he    thought,    should  be   kept  open  to  the 
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consultants  on  the  hospital  staffs.  He  thought  they 
could  not  hesitate  to  support  the  staff  in  the  present 
criBis. 

Mr.  J.  Dacre,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  if  It 
was  supported  by  the  profession,  the  staff  would  be 
backed  up  in  a  way  which  would  decide  them  how  to  act. 

Dr.  C.  Elliott  gathered  that  such  a  rule  was  in  force  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns. 

Mr.  Munro  Smith  informed  Dr.  Elliott  that  there  was 
no  other  hospital  In  the  Uniied  Kingdom  with  such  a  rule, 
and 

Dr.  Walter  Swayne  said  the  rule  gave  no  dispensing 
power  whatever,  but  bound  both  staff  and  Committee. 

Dr.  B.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  honorary  medical  officers 
gave  their  time  and  services  for  the  sick,  and  not  to  the 
Committee  for  them  to  exploit  the  staff  as  they  wished. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Prowse  said  that  no  compromise  was  now  pos- 
sible, as  the  door  had  been  shut  in  their  faces.  The  only 
xesponse  they  had  received  to  their  offer  for  a  consultation 
with  the  Committee  was  an  offer  from  the  President  to 
meet  the  Faculty  and  not  the  Committee.  Dr.  Prowse 
thought  that  strengthened  their  position. 

Dr.  Michell  Clarke,  on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the 
Bristol  General  Hospital,  sympathized  with  the  stafl  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  in  tne  aibltrary  treatment  they 
had  received,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Faculty  to  meet  the  most  extraordinary 
position  which  the  Committee  had  taken  up.  The 
hospitals  in  Bristol  did  not  give  the  opportunities 
that  hospitals  in  otuer  large  towns  did.  If  a  man  went  on 
the  full  staff  of  another  institution  that  hospital  benefited 
by  his  added  experience,  and  he  thought  it  only  honourable 
of  a  man  who  found  his  work  clashed  at  either  Institution 
to  resign  one  of  them.  To  say  beforehand  that  he  was  not 
to  hold  other  professional  appointment  was  absurd.  This 
action  was  not  taken  in  their  own  interests,  but  in  the 
Interests  of  the  patients.  For  their  sake  they  should  gain 
all  the  experience  they  could,  and  it  wa3  by  accepting 
other  appointments  that  experience  was  gained. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  nem. 
con.  Alter  taking  the  vote  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
Branch,  the  President  asked  all  medical  men  present  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Branch  to  vote  on  the  resolution, 
and  this  vote  was  also  in  favour  nem.  con. 

Dr.  J.  J.  S.  Lucas  then  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

This  meeting  advises  the  honorary  medical  staff  to  take  the 
strongest  possible  measures  in  resisting  this  or  any  other 
rule  which  in  effect  embodies  the  substance  of  this  rule. 

This  resolution,  he  considered,  was  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  first.  There  were  two  distinct  parts  of  the 
rule — that  which  dealt  with  plural  appointments ; 
the  other  restricting  members  of  the  staff  to  a 
particular  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
profession  was  mostly  agreed  as  to  the  second  part, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  the  staffs  were  com- 
posed solely  of  consultants  and  specialists.  Regarding 
plural  appointments,  if  a  crisis  must  come,  the  general 
public  would  be  the  judge,  and  he  was  sure  the  Bristol 
public  would  judge  rightly.  The  Committee  had  no 
right  to  restrict  a  medical  man  in  what  outside 
work  he  should  do.  Secondly,  legislation,  if  neces- 
sary, and  limitation  of  work  should  emanate  from 
the  medical  men  and  not  from  a  lay  Committee. 
Thirdly,  he  thought  the  case  of  the  staff  had 
been  unfairly  represented  in  the  President's  speech. 
No  real  reason  had  been  given  why  dual  appointments 
should  not  be  held.  He  advised  the  staff  to  stick  to  their 
guns.  They  had  a  very  strong  case  and  a  strong  medical 
principle  to  fight,  and  one  which  involved  the  interests  of 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Mvles,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  stated  it 
was  the  logical  sequel  of  the  resolution  previously 
passed.  He  doubted  the  judgement  of  the  Committee  in 
forcing  this  quarrel  on  the  profession,  and  the  firmest 
measures  were  necessary  against  such  formidable 
opponents.  A  united  staff  was  necessary,  backed 
by  an  equally  united  proftssion.  It  would  appear 
that  this  attack  was  aimed,  through  the  staff,  at  the 
latest  of  the  large  hospitals  in  Bristol,  whose  Committee 
•  with  sound  judgement  and  foresight  selected  their  staff 
from  the  staffs  of  other  hospitals — thus  making  a  bold 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  hospital  work,  instead  of  setting 
tip  a  rival.    This  rule,  if  not  resisted  with  heart  and  soul, 


would  suggest  to  other  Committees  to  follow  suit,  and 
Increase  the  stringency  of  their  rules.  If  the  meeting 
supported  the  staff,  and  the  latter  decided  to  tender  their 
resignation,  it  would  place  them  in  an  Impregnable 
position,  thereby  establishing  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
future. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  nem. 
con.  The  President  also  took  the  vote  of  medical  men 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Branch  and  it  was  also 
given  nem.  con. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hey  Groves  suggested  that  as  the  support 
of  the  profession  in  the  district  could  be  counted  on,  each 
member  should  do  his  best  to  use  any  influence  he 
might  have  on  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
infirmary. 

Mr.  Smith  Whitaker  stated  that,  as  Medical  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  he  had  been  authorized  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Hospitals  Committee  in 
order  that  he  might  report  to  that  Committee  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting,  and  also  in  order  that  he  might 
give  the  meeting  any  advice  that  might  be  desired  as  to 
the  procedure  of  the  Association  in  dealing  with  such 
cases,  but  he  was  not  authorized  to  express  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  new  rule  of  the  hospital,  or  as  to 
whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  resisted.  The  question 
of  the  support  which  the  Central  Council  could  be  recom- 
mended to  give  to  the  Branch  In  that  respect  would  be 
considered  by  the  Hospitals  Committee  on  Thursday.  The 
resolutions  that  day,  however,  had  indicated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  local  profession  to  give  all  possible  support  to 
the  infirmary  staff',  and  it  might  be  useful  to  them  to  know 
what  action  had  been  taken  in  cases  in  which  it  was 
desired  to  give  support  of  an  analogous  kind  in  other 
districts.  Reference  had  been  made  to  a  pronouncement 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  forward  some  six  months 
ago  to  the  late  Dr.  Markham  Skerritt,  and  which  was  thought 
to  have  some  bearing  on  their  case.  That  pronouncement 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Coventry.  Another  case  in  which  action  had  been 
taken  in  support  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  was 
at  Southend,  particulars  of  which  case  had  recently 
appeared  in  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Reference  was 
also  made  to  the  dispute  between  the  local  profession  and 
the  infirmary  at  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  the  action 
of  the  Association  was  successful,  and  resulted  in  the 
pstablishment  of  harmonious  relations  between  the 
infirmary  Committee  and  the  profession.  In  all  such  caees 
experience  has  shown  the  importance  of  Divisions  and 
Branches  having  adopted  suitable  rules.  Such  rules  had 
not  been  adopted  up  to  the  present  by  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  Branch,  but  he  was  glad  to  learn  that  there  was  a 
proposal  that  the  matter  should  be  considered  at  an  early 
date.  Copies  of  the  model  rules  approved  by  the  Central 
Council  would  be  supplied  for  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Munro  Smith  proposed  that  a  meeting  of  the  Divi- 
sion should  be  called  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  con- 
sider the  drafting  of  ethical  rules,  modelled  on  those 
approved  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Association. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Prowse,  and  carried. 

Tote  of  Thanks. — Dr.  James  Swain  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  Whitaker,  and  this  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 


EDINBURGH  BRANCH: 
South-Eastern  Counties  Division. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  In  the 
King's  Arms  Hotel,  Melrose,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
September  26  th,  at  3  o'clock  ;  Dr.  Bannerman,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  read,  approved,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

Annuxl  Representative  Meeting. — la  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Blair,  the  Representative,  Dr.  Calvert  read  a  report  of 
the  Representative  Meeting  which  Dr.  Blair  bad  forwarded. 
In  regard  to  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee,  as 
Instructed,  he  said  he  had  voted  for  one  Committee,  and 
was  one  of  the  minority  of  five ;  but  from  later  informa- 
tion he  was  persuaded  that  the  majority  was  probably 
right,  in  view  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  work,  and  that  a 
Fiuance  Committee  alone  will  conduce  to  a  more  efficient 
control  of  the  purse — be  more  economical,  and  cot  hamper 
la  any  way  the  Journal  Committee.    He  stated  also  that 
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the  general  trend  of  opinion  in  the  Representative  Meeting 
had  been  progressive,  and  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  were  ever  on  the  top.  He  recommended 
the  Division  strongly  to  approve  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Representative  Meeting.  He  mentioned  that  he  had 
voted  against  the  appointment  of  a  new  Medical  Assistant 
Secretary  at  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  as  he  thought  the 
extra  work  might  easily  have  been  met  by  an  adequate 
addition  to  the  clerical  staff  at  much  less  cost.  Dr. 
Bannerman  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Blair 
for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  writing  and  forwarding 
such  an  exhaustive  report.  This  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  Charter  Referendum  — The  meeting  next  dealt  with 
the  Referendum  on  certain  clauses  of  the  Charter.  Minute 
No.  123  was  approved.  Nos.  283,  267,  293,  298,  299,  303, 
328,  330,  342,  and   546  were  disapproved. 

Paper. — Dr.  Jeffrey  read  a  paper  on  two  cases  of 
appendicitis  of  a  most  interesting  character.  In  the  first, 
on  which  he  operated,  there  was  an  extraordinary  ectopia 
of  the  caecum ;  it  was  found  after  prolonged  search  lying 
in  the  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver  was  a  firm  mass  in  which  was  the  appendix 
erect  and  hard.  The  other  case  was  not  operated  on.  A  girl, 
aged  27,  had  pain  and  sickness,  but  no  localized  tenderness, 
temperature,  or  quickening  of  pulse.  On  the  third  day 
a  lump  was  felt  above  Poupart's  ligament  which  became 
tender  and  the  pulse  went  up  to  102.  By  the  seventeenth 
day  there  was  nothing  in  the  loin  and  no  pain  or  tempera- 
ture ;  the  bowels  were  regular  and  the  appetite  good.  The 
patient  was  sitting  up  in  bed  when  suddenly  on  the 
eighteenth  day  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest  and 
numbness  in  the  legs.  In  two  or  three  minutes  she  was 
dead,  due  no  doubt  to  a  clot  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Vote  of  Thank). — Dr.  Somervtlle  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  for  bringing  two  such  very  interesting 
cases  before  the  Division.  This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Annual  Dinner. — It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  annual 
dinner  in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  Galashiels,  on  the  evening  of 
Friday,  November  8th  next,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  ask  Drs.  Henderson  and  Tyrell,  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
arrangements  along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Division  residing  in  Galashiels. 

COUNCIL   MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October  30th,  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Board.  The  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Asyluma 
Board  are  situate  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the 
corner  of  Carmelite  Street  and  near  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Guy  Elliston, 
Oct.  3rd,  1907.  General  Secretary. 

BE  INCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Border  Counties  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  the 
Border  Comities  Branch  wrn  be  held  in  the  County  Balldings, 
Dumfries,  on  Friday,  November  1st.  when  Dr.  Gibson  (Edin- 
ourgh)  will  give  an  address— F.  R.  Hill,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Carlisle. 


Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch  —The  autumn  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hsll,  Blandford,  on  Wednesday, 
October  23rd,  at  3  p.m.,  the  President,  Dr.  J.  Macpherson 
Lawrie,  D.L  ,  J.P.,  In  the  chair.  Agenda:  (11  The  minutes  of 
the  ]?.it  meetiDg  ;  (2)  the  election  of  officers  for  1908— (a)  pre- 
sident, (6)  two  vice-presidents,  (c)  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  ;  (3)  the  date  and  place  for  the  spring  meeting  of 
1908  ;  (4)  a  communication  from  the  Eeigate  Division  of  the 
South-Eastern  Branch  ;  (5)  Dr.  W.  Johnson  Smyth  will  read  a 
naper  entitled  "  Psych io  Treatment  in  Certain  Functional 
Disorders"  ;  (6)  Dr.  A.  Humphrey  Daw  will  read  Notes  on  Two 
<  ases  of  Epigastric  Tumour  ;  f7)  Mr.  W,  J.  Midelton  will  read 
a  short  paper  entitled,  Some  Remarks  cd  Counter-irritation  in 
the  Treatment  of  Disease;  (8)  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Cosens  will 
communicate  Notes  on  Reflex  Symptoms  ;  (9)  Mr.  Bernard 
Scott  will  read  Brief  Notes  on  Three  Unusual  Abdominal 
Cases  :  (10)  Mr.  <;.  II.  S.  Daniell  will  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Femur  by  Hodgen's  Splint. 
The  apparatus  will  be  exhibited  and  a  patient  recently  treated 
by  this  method  shown  ;  (11)  Dr.  Francis  O  Buckland  will  con- 
tribute concise  notes  on  Metastatic  Affections  of  the  Eye  ; 
(12)  Dr.  W.  6.  Alexander,  Yic;-President,  will  open  a  discus- 
t-i-m  on  Migraine.    There  will  be  an  offioial  luncheon  at  the 


Crown  Hotel,  Blandford.  at  1.30  p  m.  ;  price  2s.  6d.,  exclusive 
of  wine,  etc.  Members  arriving  late  can  have  luncheon  up  to 
3  p.m.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'Williamson  Daniell  will  be  pleased  tc 
see  members  and  their  friends  to  tea,  at  Dale  House,  after  the 
meeting.  Will  members  who  intend  to  be.  present  be  good 
enough  to  intimate  the  same  to  Mr.  Daniell  not  later  than 
Monday,  October  21st  r— James  Davison,  Honorary  Secretary 
' '  Streateplaee,"  Bournemouth. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  Lami-.eth  Division. — 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Division  will  be  held  at 
Camberwell  Infirmary  on  Thursday,  October  24th,  at  4  p.m. 
Agenda :  (1)  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  (2)  Final  letter 
reporting  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Brixton  Dispensary 
dispute.  (3)  Report  from  Dr.  Esler,  Representative  of  the 
Lambeth  Division  at  the  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter. 
(4)  Cecil  H.  Leaf,  P.R  C.  S.,  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  some  Surgical  Affections  likely  to  be  met 
with  in  General  Practice.  (5)  Dr.  Keats  has  kindly  consented, 
to  conduct  members  and  their  medical  friends  over  Camber- 
well  Infirmary,  and  to  show  cases  of  interest. — Hereert 
French,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  Branch.— A  meeting  o? 
the  Branch  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  October  26th,  at 
12.30  p.m.,  In  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness.  Agenda:  Con- 
sideration of  the  Council's  Referendum  Report. — J.  Munro 
Moir,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Southeastern  Branch:  Croydon  Division. — A.  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Cock  Hotel,  Sutton,  on  Wednesday, 
October  23rd.  at  4  p  m.  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  C  Z.  Cressy. 
Agenda  :  (1)  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  ;  (2)  to  receive  report 
of  Representative  at  the  Annual  Meeting:  i3)to  arrange  for 
the  next  meeting  and  to  elect  a  chairman  ;  (4)  to  consider  the 
Raferendum  Report  and  Minority  Raporc  dealing  with  pro- 
posed Charter ;  (5)  other  business.  The  following  papers  will 
be  read  : — Mr.  R.  P.  Rowlands,  M.S.  :  The  Place  and  Value  of 
some  Modern  Methods  of  Examination  for  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs.  Dr.  H.  R.  Andrew :  The  Treatment  of  Puer- 
peral Eclampsia.  Dinner  at  6  p.m. ;  charge  5s.,  exclusive  of 
wine.  There  will  he  an  exhibition  of  instruments  by  Messrs. 
Down  Bros.  Members  intending  to  stay  to  dinner  are  re- 
Quested  to  communicate,  if  possible,  with  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  the  day  before  the  meeting. — E.  H.  Willock, 
C.  G.  C.  Scudamore,  Honorary  Secretaries. 


South-eastern  Branch:  Guildford  Division. — The  next 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  3t  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  Wednesday.  October  30th,  at  4.30  p.m. 
Dr.  Anderson  Morshead,  Yice-Chairman  of  tbe  Division,  will 
take  the  chair.  Agenda  :  (1)  Minutes.  (2)  Election  of  Chair- 
man for  the  ensuing  year.  (3)  To  consider  the  Referendum 
from  the  Central  Council.  (4)  Terms  of  appointment  and 
rates  for  contract  practice  in  the  Division.  (5)  Dr.  H.  A. 
Powell  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Regulation  of  an  Out-patieni 
Department  (to  be  followed  by  a  discussion).  (.6)  Cases  will  be 
shown  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff  if  time  permits.  (7)  Any 
other  business.  Tea  will  be  provided  at  4.15.  Dinner  at 
6.30  p.m.,  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Guildford  ;  charge,  6s.,  exclusive 
of  wine. — E.  J.  Smyth,  Honorary  Secretary,  Guildford. 


South  Midland  Branch  :  Northamptonshire  Division. 
— A  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  on  October  22nd,  in 
the  Board-room  of  the  Northampton  General  Hospital,  at 
2.30,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Pereival. 
luncheon  will  be  provided  before  the  maeting  at  Franklin's 
Restaurant,  Guildhall  Road,  for  those  who  wish  for  it.  The 
Secretary  will  be  obliged  if  the  names  of  those  wishing  to 
have  luncheon  are  Bent  to  him  at  least  two  days  before  the 
meeting.  Agenda :  Minutes.  Dr.  Baxter's  report  of  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  Referendum  on  Draft  Charter.  Finance 
inquiry  report.  Mrs  Watt  Smyth's  motion  on  the  Training  of 
School  Teachers  in  Hygiene.  Any  other  business.  If  time 
permits  the  staff  of  thehospital  will  show  a  few  clinical  cases. 
— Pevkrell  S.  Hichens,  Honorary  Secretary. 


West  Somerset  Branch.— The  next  meetingof  this  Branch 
will  be  held  at  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital,  on  Friday, 
October  25tb,  at  4  p.m.,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  the 
President,  Dr.  G.  W.  Harvey  Bird.  Address  and  Cinemato- 
graphic Demonstration  :  Dr.  H.  Campbell  Thomson,  Assistant 
Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  ha3  kindly  consented  to 
attend  and  read  Clinical  Notes  on  some  Cases  of  Nervous 
Diseases,  illustrated  by  the  cinematograph.  Among  the  cases 
illustrated  will  be  different  phases  of  Disseminated  Sclerosis. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  Paralysis,  Spastic  Paraplegia,  Cerebral 
Diplegia  with  Athetosis,  Friedreich's  Ataxy,  Paralysis  As;it3ns. 
Cerebellar  Ataxy.  Some  of  the  chief  points  in  these  diseases 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  discussion  invited  on  their  clinical- 
aspects.  Subcommittee  on  Medical  Certificates :  The  report 
of  this  Subcommittee  will  be  presented.  Association  Busi- 
ness :  Referendum  on  resolutions  of  Representative  Meet- 
ing. This  very  important  matter  will  he  brought  before  the 
meeting,  and  divisions  taken  thereon.  The  reports  relating  to 
the  matter  will  be  sent  to  the  members  in  a  few  days.— 
W.  B.  YVinckwotth,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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Yorkshire  Branch. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Branch  will  be  held  at  the  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6th,  at  4  p.m.  Members  wishing  to  rend  papers, 
show  specimens  or  cases,  or  propose  new  members,  are  re- 

S nested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Seoretary, 
>r.  Adolph  Bronnkr,  33,  Manor  Row,  Bradford. 


CENTRAL   MIDWIVES    BOARD. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  was  held  at 
Caxton  House,  Westininfter,  on  October  10th,  with  Dr. 
F.  H.  Champne-ss  in  the  chair. 

Duties  of  Local  Supervising  Authorities. 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  as  to  the  Board's  request  that  the 
convictions  of  all  certified  midwives  in  police-courts 
should  be  reported  directly  to  the  Board,  and  inquiring 
whether,  and  in  what  manner,  the  existing  system  of 
report  by  the  local  supervising  authority  under  Section  8  (4) 
of  the  Midwives  Act  had  failed,  was  considered. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  Home  Secretary  be  informed 
that  there  are  local  supervising  authorities  who  fail  to 
discharge  their  duties  under  the  Midwives  Act. 

Power  of  Suspension  by  Local  Supervising  Authorities. 

A  letter  from  the  Clerk  to  the  Somerset  County  Council, 
inquiring  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  local 
supervising  authority's  power  of  suspension  arises,  was 
considered. 

It  was  decided  that  the  reply  of  the  Board  should  be 
that  there  need  not  be  a  visible  focus  of  infection  before 
the  power  of  the  local  supervising  authority  to  suspend 
arises  ;  that  there  must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  appre- 
hending infection  in  a  particular  area:  that  the  question 
of  what  are  reasonable  grounds  is  a  matter  for  the  decision 
of  the  local  supervising  authority  in  each  case ;  that  a 
contravention  of  any  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  prevtntlng  the  spread  of  infection 
(Rule  F)  would  afford  reasonable  grounds  for  suspension  ; 
that  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  infection  are  Rules  E,  1-5,7-11,  14  16,  19;  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  local  supervising  authority  alone 
has  the  power  of  suspension  (and  then  only  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  "  the  spread  of  infection "),  there  are  no 
means  of  enforcing  an  order  of  suspension  except  by  a 
report  to  the  Central  Midwives  Board,  whose  penal  course 
would  be  to  strike  the  offender  off  the  Roll  of  Midwives. 

Midwives'  Name  Plates. 

Letters  were  considered  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bradford 
and  from  the  Inspector  of  Midwives  for  Bradford,  asking 
the  Board  to  modify  the  terms  of  Rule  E.  26,  which  is  as 
follows :  "  The  proper  designation  cf  a  certified  midwife  is 
'certified  midwife' — thus,  for  example,  Mary  Smith, 
certified  midwife.  No  abbreviation  in  the  form  of  initial 
letters  is  permitted,  nor  any  other  description  of  the 
qualification." 

The  Board  directed  that  the  Town  Clerk  of  Bradford  and 
the  Inspector  of  Midwives  be  informed  that  the  Board 
cannot  dispense  with  the  enforcement  of  the  rule. 

Midwives  and  Operations. 

A  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  R.  J.  Paton,  of  the 
Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Hospital,  inquiring  whether 
it  is  essential  that  candidates  for  the  Board's  examina- 
tion should  be  taught  the  operations  of  applying  the 
forceps,  version,  and  stitching  a  ruptured  perineum. 

The  Board  directed  that  Dr.  Paton  be  informed  that  the 
rules  do  not  permit  midwives  to  perform  such  operations. 


Jtabal  attfo  Jltilifarsi  ^ppchttttmtis. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  foUowing  appointments  hare  been  made  at  the  Admiralty: 
Henry  W.  W.  Town-send.  Surgeon,  to  the  Patrol.  October  9th ; 
Ali  red  B.  Cox,  M  B..  Surgeon,  leut  to  the  Black  Prince,  temporary, 
October  11th  :  Edwin  K.  Grazebrook.  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Pembroke, 
additional,  to  be  lent  10  the  H'tl'rire  lor  the  EnO'int  ion,  October  26th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Colonel  F.  I.  Lambkin.  Lecturer  on  Syphilology  at  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  College,  has  been  selected  for  special  duty  in  Uganda. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
The   undermentioned  Captains    are    promoted  to  be    Majors  from 
Inly  29th:  A.  W.  R.  Cochrane,  M.B.,  W.  W.  Clemesha,  MB.,   J.  A. 
Black,  M.B.,  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.B.,  N.  R.  J.  Rainiee,  E.   L   Perry, 


W.  J.  Niblock,  M.B.  Their  previous  commissions  are  dated: 
Surgeon -Lieutcuant.  January  29th,  1896;  Capta:n,  January  29th,  1899. 
Major  Robertson  served  with  the  Dongoia  Expedition  in  1896, 
receiving  a  medal,  ami  iu  the  South  African  Avar  in  1S02,  receiving  the 
Queen's  medal  with  two  clasps.  Major  Ferry  wa^  in  the  North-West 
frontier  of  India  campaign  in  1891  with  the  Malakand  Field  Force  in 
the  expedition  into  the  Mohmaud  country,  including  the  attack  of 
September  16th  (mentioned  in  dispatches),  and  with  the  Waz  ristan 
Expedition  in  1901-2  (medal  and  claspi.  Tiie  other  officers  cited  above 
have  no  war  record  iu  the  Army  Lists. 

The  promotion  to  be  Majors  of  Captains  A.  Leventon,  F.  F.  Chap- 
man, MB.,  A.  Hooton,  A.  F.  W.  King,  R.  F.  Standage,  A.  A.  Gibbs, 
F  L.  Blenkinsop,  M.B.,  H.  A.  F.  Knapton,  and  T  E.  Watson,  M.B., 
which  has  been  announced  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  has 
received  tbe  approval  of  the  King. 

The  undermentioned  are  appointed  to  be  Lieutenants,  dated 
February  2nd  :  O.  A.  R  Berkeley-Hill,  W.  L.  Harnett,  J.  T.  Sands, 
W.  P.  G.  WiLJiAMs.  3.  B.  Mehta,  A.  H.  Napier,  fi.  Holroyd.  A.  E. 
Grisewood,  D  L  Graham,  P.  K.  Tarapore,  R.  B.  Nicholson,  G.  S. 
Husband,  J.  A.  Cruickshank,  .!.  A.  S.  Phillips,  D.  D.  Kamat,  S.  C. 
Chuckerbutty,  E.  D.  Simson,  W.  E.  R,  Williams,  A.  F.  Babonan, 
P.  M.  Rennie,  H.  M.  Inman,  S.  .1.  Bhathena,  and  F.  O'D.  FjfWeWT. 

The  Kiug  lias  sanctioned  the  retirement  from  the  service  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Coates,  M.D..  which  has  been  already 
announced  iu  the  British  Medical  Jocrnal. 

The  following  officers  of  the  R.A.M.C,  who  are  serving  at  the 
stations  named,  have  been  appointed  specialists  iu  the  subjects 
speciiied:— Major  M  Boyle,  M  B.  (Bareilly),  Major  J.Grech  (Meerut), 
Captain  A.  H.  Wabing  (Lahore),  and  Captain  T.  S  Coates,  M.B. 
(Nasirabad),  Electrical  Science  :  Major  G.  St.  C  Thom,  M.B.  (Feroze- 
pore),  Otology,  Laryngology,  and  Rhiuology  :  Captain  H.  G  Martin 
(Colaba)  and  Captain  S.  O.  Hall  (Secunderabad),  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

The  undermentioned  officers  oi  the  I. M.S.  have  been  appointed 
specialists  as  stated  :— Captain  V.  B.  NesMeld.  iu  Advanced 
Operative  Surgery ;  Captain  A.  E.  J  Iister,  M.B.,  iu  Ophthalmology  ; 
Captain  P.  G.  «  aston,  in  Electrical  Science. 

The  following  Lieutenants,  appointed  such  September  1st,  1901,  are 
promoted  to  be  Captains,  September  1st:  H.  S.  Matson,  1).  Steel, 
F.  Hi  Stewart,  H.  A.  Dougan,  A.  Cameron,  A.  II.  Proctor,  M.D., 
R.T.Wells,  I.  M.  Macrae.  C  C.  C  Shaw,  M.B.,  R.  D.  Maccjgegor, 
J.  W.  H.  Babington,  A.  8.  M.  Peebles,  F.  B.  Shettle. 

The  iollowiugare  the  postings  of  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Officers 
to  the  command  of  station  hospitals  in  India  :—Xor!hcrn  Army: 
Lieutenant-Colonels  M.  W.  O'Keefle,  M.D..  to  Peshawur :  B.  M. 
Skinner,  M.V.O..  to  Sialkot :  T.  DALYto  Ferozepore  ;  F.  H.  Trehernk 
to  Ambala ;  R.  E.  R.  Morse  to  Lucknow :  h..  A.  Haines,  M.D  ,  to 
Fyzabad  :  E.  H.  L.  Lynden-Bell.  M.B.,  to  Allahabad  :  W.  B.  Thomson 
to  Calcutta  ;  J.  D.  T.  Reckitt  to  Murree  :  W.  C.  Beevor,  M  B  ,  C.M.G., 
to  Dalhousie  ;  W.  T.  Swan,  M.B.,  to  Chakrata  :  and  W.W.  Pike  D  S.O.. 
from  Burmah,  to  Darjeeling ;  Captain  A.  J.  Hull  to  Jutogh.  Southern 
Army:  Lieutenant-Colonels  R.  L.  R.  Maci.eod,  M.B,  to  Kurrachee  ; 
G  CREEto  Madras  ;  H.  J.  R.  MOBEBLY  toMavmyo  ;  and  C.  W.  Thiele, 
MB.,  to  Wellington.  Aden  Reliefs:  Captain  ,1.  M  H.  Conway,  to 
relieve  Captain  A.  J.  Williamson.  M  B. :  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  Fallon 
to  relieve  Major  F.G.  Faichnie  to  cominaud  the  Station  Hospital  at 
Aden;  Captain  B.  II.  V.  Dunbar,  M  D..  to  relieve  Captain  M.  F. 
Foulds  ;  Major  F.  R.  Buswell  to  relieve  Captain  .1  F.  Whelan,  M.B  ; 
Captain  C.  H.  Carr,  M.D.,  to  relieve  Captain  T.  F.  P.itchie,  M.B. 
Owing  to  the  evacuation  of  Dtliala  in  the  Hinterland,  the  establish- 
ment of  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  at  Aden  will,  until  further  notice, 
consist  of  two  field  officers  and  three  captains. 

The  undermentioned  are  to  be  transferred  from  Burmah  (1907-8) : 
Major  H  W.  K.  Read  to  the  8th  Divisiou  ;  Captain  H.  V.  Bagshawe 
to  the  7th  Division.  Ranikhet;  Captain  W.  W.  Browne  to  Landour  ; 
and  Captain  N.  E.  J.  Harding,  M.B.,  to  Leboug. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Scott,  M  B.,  Madras,  is  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service,  from  October  23rd.  He  wa9  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon,  April  1st.  1882.  and  was  made  Lieutenant-colonel.  April  1st. 
1902.  He  served  witli  the  Tochi  Force  in  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India  campaign  in  1897-8,  receiving  a  medal  with  clasp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  R.  P.  Russell,  MB,  Beugal,  also  retires 
from  the  service  October  11th.  He  joiued  the  department  as  surgeon, 
September  30th,  1886,  and  became  Lieutenaut-Coiouel  September  30th, 
1906.  He  was  in  the  Burmese  campaign  in  1837-9  and  has  received  a 
medal  with  clasp. 

ROYAL  MALTA  ARTILLERY. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  R.  Randon,  M.D.,  is  promoted  to  be  Surgeon- 
Captain,  October  5th.  

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
The  Rev.    G.  F.   C.  de  Carteret,  M.A.,  formerly  Acting  Chaplain, 
1st  Gloucestershire  Royal  Engineers  (Volunteers),  is  appointed  Acting 
Chaplain  to  the  Woolwich  Companies,  Eastern  Command,  July  23)  d. 

Captain  J.  A.  Wolvekson;  Staffordshire  Bearer  Company,  resigns 
his  commission,  August  10th. 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL,  KILMAINHAM. 
Lifutenant-Coi.onei.  R.  J.  Windle,  M.B..  R.A  M.C.,  to  be  Physician 

auil  Surgeon,  vice  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  S.  Heuston,  C.M.I;., 
R.A.M.C,  October  1st. 


Bttai  Statisttrs. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  LONDON  DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER 

OF  1907. 
IN  the  accompanying  table  will  be  fouud  summarized  the  vital 
statistics  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  aud  of  the  City  of  London, 
based  upon  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  the  third,  or  summer, 
auarter  of  the  year.  The  mortality  figures  in  the  table  relate  to'the 
deaths  of  persons  actually  belonging  to  the  various  boroughs,  and 
are  derived  from  a  distribution  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  institu- 
tions among  the  several  boroughs  in  which  the  deceased  persons  had 
previously  resided.  The  S9.914  births  registered  in  London  during 
the  three  months  under  notice  were  equal  to  an  anuual  rate  of  V  2 
per  1.CC0  of  the  population,  estimated  at  4,7:8.218  persons  in  the  middle 
of  the  year;  in  the  corresronding  quarters  of  the  three  preceding 
years  the  rates  were  27  6,  26.8,  and  2s. 5  per  1.0C0,  the  average  for  the 
third  quarters  of  the  ten  years  1897-1906  being  28  6  per  1.000.  7  he 
birth-rates  last  quarter  ranged  from  13  8  in  Hampstead,  14  2  in  the  City 
of  London.  14.9  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  17  6  in  Kensington 
and  in  Chelsea,  to  30.3  in  St.  Marylebone,  30.8  in  Betlmal  Green,  31.7 
in  Shoreditcli,  32  1  in  StepDey,  aud  33,7  in  Finsbury. 
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Analysis  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and  of  the  City  of  London  aft«r  Distribution  of  Death* 
occurring  in  Public  Institutions  during  the  Third  Quarter  of  1907. 
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The  13,677  deaths  of  persons  belonging  to  London  registered  last 
■Quarter  were  equal  to  an  annual  rale  of  11.5  per  1,000,  against  15.8, 
14  1,  and  14  8  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  three  preceding 
years-  in  the  third  quarters  of  the  tea  preceding  years  the  rate 
averaged  16  6  per  1.000.  The  death-rates  last  quarter  ranged  from  6.4 
in  Hampstead,  8  0  in  Stoke  Newington,  86  In  Lewishsm.  9.7  in 
Woolwich,  and  9.9  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  to  14.1  in  Bermondsev, 
14.3  in  Holborn,  14.5  in  Poplar,  14.7  in  Southwark,  ana  16.4  in 
Shoreditch. 

During  last  quarter  1.678  deaths  were  referred  to  the  principal  in- 
fectious diseases  ;  of  these,  401  resulted  from  measles.  163  from  scarlet 
fever.  162  from  diphtheria,  361  from  whooping  cough,  39  from  enteric 
(ever,  1  from  ill-defined  pyrexia,  540  from  diarrhoea,  and  rot  any 
from  small-pox  or  from  tyohus.  These  1,678  deaths  were  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.42  per  1.000.  against  an  average  rate  of  3.68  per  1,000 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding  yeais.  The  lowest 
death-rates  last  quarter  from  these  principal  infectious  diseases  were 
O.20  in  the  City  of  London.  0  25  in  Hampstead,  0  58  in  the  City  of  West- 
minster. 0  68  in  Lewisham,  and  0  80  in  Paddington  ;  the  highest  rates 
were  2  02  in  Bethnal  Green.  2  04  in  Stepney.  2.11  in  Poplar,  218  in 
Southwark,  and  2  94  iu  Shoreditch.  Measles  showed  the  greatest 
proportional  fatality  in  Chelsea,  Islington,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch, 
Southwark,  and  Battersea :  scarlet  fever  in  Hackney.  Shoreditch, 
Bethnal  Green,  Stepney.  Bermondsey.  and  Greenwich  :  diphtheria  in 
Finsburv.  Stepney,  Poplar.  Southwark,  Lambeth,  and  Camberwell; 
whooping-cough  in  Chelsea,  Shoreditch,  Be'hual  Green,  t-oplar, 
Battersea,  Wandsworth,  and  Woolwich:  "fever "in  Fulham,  Hackney, 
Stepncv,  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  and  Deptford;  and  diarrhoea  in 
Fulham,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Stepney,  Poplar,  and 
Southwark. 

During  the  three  months  under  notice  1.330  deaths  from  phthisis 
were  registered,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.12  per  1,000.  the  rates  in 
the  corresponding  quarter?  of  the  three  preceding  years  having  been 
1.36.  1.22  and  1  23  per  1.000.  The  mortality  from  this  disease  last 
quarter  was  proportionally  lowest  in  Hammersmith.  Hampstead. 
Stoke  NewingtoD.  Hackney,  Greenwich,  and  Lewisham:  and  highest 
in  St.  Marylebone,  Holborn,  Finsbury,  the  City  of  London,  Shoreditch, 
and  Bermondsey. 

Infaut  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  among 
children  under  one  year  of  age  to  registered  births,  was  equal  to  9-f 
per  1.000.  against  208. 171  and  187  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the 
three  preceding  years  ;  in  the  third  quarters  of  the  teu  years  1857-1903 
the  rate  averaged  205  per  1. COO.  The  lowest  rates  of  infant  mortality 
last  quarter  were  recorded  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  in  St.  Marylebone.  Hampstead,  Finsbury  acd  I  ewisham  :  aud  the 
highest  rates  in  Kensington,  Chelsea,  shoreditch,  poplar,  aud 
Southwark.  

HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In-  seventy-six  of  ihn  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  7,719 
births  and  4,8W  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
lay  last,  October  121b.  The  annual  rate  01  mortality  in  the^e 
towns,  which  had  been  13  5.  14  5,  and  14 8  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  fm  ther  rose  last  week  to  15.7  per  1.000.  The  rates  in 
the  several  towns  ranged  from  6  6  if*  WillPsdC",  8  1  in  Hornsey,  8.5  in 
.  9  8  in  Bournemouth.  9  9  in  Great  Yarmouth,  and  100  in 
Ipswich,  to  21  4  in  Liverpool  and  in  Hudderefleld,  81. 7  in  Sheffield, 
22  8  in  Rhondda,  25.1  In  Bolton,  23  2  iu  Stockport.  25  4  in  York.  24.1  in 
Wigan.  and  25  4  in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  In  Loudon  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  14  4  per  1,000.  while  it  averaged  16  3  in  the  seventy-tire  other  large 
towns  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
averaged  29  per  1000  in  the  scvent  i\  towns;  In  London 
this  death  rate  was  equal  to  9,0  per  1.000. '  wh'le  among  the  seventv- 
tlve  other  large  towns  the  death-rates  from  the  principal  infectious 


diseases  ranged  upwards  to  6.0  in  Rhondda.  6.2  in  Newport  (Mon.),  6  9 
in  Sheffield.  7.1  in  Wigan.  7.4  in  York,  7  7  in  Stockport,  and  9.6  in 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1.0  iu  Newcastle-on- 
Tyue.  "1.7  in  Barrow-in-Furness.  2  9  in  Biirton-ou-Trent,  and  4.1  iu 
Merthyr  Tydfil ;  scarlet  fever  of  1.0  in  Wolverhampton  ;  diphtheria  of 
1.0  in  Middlesbrough,  1.3  in  Leyton,  1.4  in  Newport  (Mon.),  and  1.5  iu 
East  Ham;  whooping-cough  of  1.1  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  1.2  in 
Rochdale:  "fever"  of  1.2  in  York  :  and  diarrhoea  of  5.0  in  Burnley, 
5.6  in  Sheffield  and  in  Rhondda,  5  8  in  Rotherham  5.9  in  Wigan.  6.2  iu 
York,  and  6.7  ia  Stockport.  No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered 
in  any  of  the  seventy-six  towns  during  the  week  under  notice.  The 
number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan 
Asvlums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been 
4.020.  4,328,  and  4.542  at  the  eud  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had 
further  risen  to  4.752  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  752  new  cases  were 
admitted  during  the  week,  against  695,  787,  and  759  in  the  three 
preceding  weeks. 

HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
PrrBiNr,  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  October  12th,  955  births  and 
479  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  toiras,  which  had  been  13.6  and 
13  2  per  1,000  in  the  two  preceding  weeks,  rose  again  to  13  8  per  1,000 
last  week,  but  was  1  9  per  1.000  below  the  mean  rate  during  the  same 
period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns  Amoug  these  Scottish 
towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  7.5  in  ferth  and  11.1  in  Aberdeen, 
to  16.1  in  Greenock  and  18  8  in  Paisley.  The  death-rate  from  the 
principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  2  3  per  1,000  in  these  towns,  the 
highest  rates  iieingrccordcd  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  The  227  deaths 
registered  in  Glasgow  included  5  which  were  referred  to  measles,  4  to 
diphtheria.  7  to  whooping-cough,  2  to  typhus,  3  to  enteric  fever,  4  to 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  24  to  diarrhoea.  Four  fatal  cases  of 
whooping-cough  and  2  of  diarrhoea  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ;  3  of 
measles.  2  of  whooping-cough,  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee  ;  3  of 
diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen  :  3  of  diphtheria  in  Paisley  ;  and  2  of  diarrhoea 
in  Leith  and  in  Greenock. 

HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
Dcbiko  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  12th.  422  births  and  386 
deaths  were  registered  iu  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
517  births  and  263  deaths  in  the  preceding  period  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  15  1.  19  3,  aud  2!  5  per  1.020  in  the. 
three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  21  2  per  1,000  iu  the  week  under  noticer 
this  figure  being  5  5  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  fo 
the  seventy-six  Jrnglish  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  13  5  in  Londonderry  and  20  5  iu  Limerick  to  23.4 
iu  Waterford  and  27  4  in  Cork.  The  zvmotic  death-rate  iu  the  same 
six  Irish  towns  averaged  5  6  per  1.005.  or  3.3  per  1000  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure.  1L  7.  being  recorded 
in  Waterford.  The  sudden  jump  seen  in  the  rate  was  mainly  due  to 
cases  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  aud  diDhtheria. 

Iterances    antt  appointments. 

VACANCIES. 

BETHNAL  GREEN  INFIRMARY— Assistant  Medical  Officer.  Salary 
at,  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILD- 
REN.—Resident  Surgical  Officer.  Salary,  £60  per  annum,  rising 
to  £30. 
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BIRMINGHAM:  CITY  OF.-Assistant   Medical    Officer   of    Health. 

Salary,  £250  per  annum. 
BRISTOL    ROYAL    INFIRMARY.-(l)  House-Surgeon;   (2)    House- 

Physician.    Salary.  £1C0  per  annum  each. 
CHELTENHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL— House-Physieian.     Salary. 

£65  per  annum. 
EVELINA  HOSPITAL  FOR    SICK    CHILDREN,  Southwark,  S  E.- 

(1)  Assistant  Surgcou  ;  (2)  House-Phy9iciau  ;  salary  at  the  rite  of 
£80  per  annum. 

GLASGOW       ROYAL       ASYLUM.     Gartnavel  —(1)    Senior    Hou^e- 

Physician,  (2)  Junior  House-Physician.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £200 

and  £150  per  annum  respectively. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House  Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
GREAT  NORTHERN   CENTRAL   HOSPITAL,  Holloway  Road,  N.— 

Anaesthetist.    Honorarium,  10  guineas  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho,  W.-Cliuical  Assistants. 
KENT      AND      CANTERBURY      HOSPITAL— (11  House-Physician. 

(2)  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £90  per  annum  each. 
LANCASTER:    COUNTY    LUNaTIC    ASYLUM.— Assistant   Medical 

Officer.    Salary.  £150  per  annum,  increasing  to  £250. 
LEEDS   HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. -House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the 

rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
LEEDS  PUBLIC!  DISPENSARY.— luuior  Resident  MMtCil   Officer. 

Salary,  £1C0  per  annum,  increasing  to  £110  on  reappointment. 
MAIDSTONE  :  WEST  KENT  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Senior  Houso- 

Surgeon.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  CORPORATION.— Fourth  Medical  Assistant,  at  the 

Monsall  Fever  Hospital.    Salary.  £100  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  Medical  Officer  for 

Out-patients.    Salary,  £i0:>  per  annum. 
MARGATE  :      ROYAL      SEA-BATHING      INFIRMARY.  -  Resident 

Surgeon,  to  serve  as  Junior  and  subsequently  as  Senior.    Salary 

at  the  rate  of  £S0  and  £i20  per  annum  respectively. 
MILLER  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich,  S.E.— House-Surgeon.     Salary  at 

the  rate  of  £S0  per  annum. 
NEWCASTLE  ON-TYNE  DISPENSARY.-Visiting Medical  Assistant. 

Salary,  £160.  increasing  to  £1S0  per  annum. 
NEWPORT       AND       MONMOUTHSHIRE       HOSPITAL.-Resident 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
NOTTINGHAM  GENERAL  DISPENSARY.-Resident  Surgeon,  male. 

Salary,  £180  per  annum. 
PADDINGTON    GREEN    CHILDREN'S    H03PITAL,  W.-fl)  House- 
Physician.    (2)  House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  50  guineas 

a  year  each. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOOTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  H03PTTAL, 

—(1)   House-Physician :     salary,   £50   per    annum.     (2)    House- 
Surgeon  ;  sabry.  £100  per  annum. 
READING:    ROYAL    BERKSHIRE    HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House 

Surgeon.    Salary,  nt  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
REDBILL:    EARLSWOOD    ASYLUM.— Junior    Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150,  rising  to  £150  per  annum. 
ROCHESTER  :    ST.     BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL. -House-Phy- 
sician.   Salary,  £110  per  annum. 
ROYAL     EAR     HOSPITAL,     Dean     9treet,      Soho.— (1)     Assistant 

Surgeon.      (2)    Assistant     Anaesthetist,      (3)     House  -  Surgeon. 

Honorarium  £i0  per  annum  for  (3). 
ST.    MARY'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL    SCHOOL,    Paddington,    W.— 

Demonstrator  of  Biology.    Salary,  £70  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD     ROYAL      HOSPITAL.— Assistant     House-Physician. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD    UNION    HOSPITAL.-Resident     Assistant     Medical 

Officer.   Salary,  £d0  per  annum  and  £20  for  emergency  services  at 

the  Workhouse. 
SOUTHAMPTON  :  FREE  EYE  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.   Salary 

£70  per  annum. 
SOUTHPORT  INFIRMARY.— Resident  Junior  House   and  Visiting 

Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £70  per  annum. 
SUNDERLAND    BOROU3H    ASYLUM.— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £120,  rising  to  £150  per  annum. 
SUNDERLAND     INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.      Salary,    £80   per 


VICTORIA    HOSPITAL    FOR    CHILDREN,     Tite     Street,     S.W.- 

Honorary  Anaesthetist. 
WAKEFIELD  :      CLAYTON      HOSPITAL.— Two      House-Surgeons. 

Salary,  £120  and  £i0  per  annum  respectively. 
WEST-END    HOSPITAL     FOR     DI3EASE3     OF    THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM,    Welheck    Street,    W.— Honorary   Medical     Officer   in 

charee  of  Electrical  Department. 
WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

—(1)    Senior     House-Physician.    (2.1  House-Physician,   (3)   Second 

House-Surgeon.      Salary,     £100,     £80,     and      £;0    per   annum 

respectively. 
CERTIFYING     FACTORY     SURGEON. -The    Chief    Inspector     of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Leamington,  co.  Warwick. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Barlow.  T.  W    N.   MR.C.S.,   L  R  C  P.Lond  .  D.P.H.Camb  ,  Medical 

Officer  of  Health  ror  the  Urban  District  Council  of  Wallasey. 
3eaman,  E.   H.,  L.R.C.P.andS.I.,   District  Medical  Officer   of   the 

Wakefield  Union. 
Beyeridge,  A.  J..  MB  .  C.M.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Bethnal  Green  Parish. 


Brown.  A.  Carnarvon  M.R  C.S.Eng..  L.R.C. P.Lond  .  Resident 
Medical  Officer  at  the  Farringdon  General  Dispensary  and 
Lying-in  Charity.  Bartlett's  Buildings.  E.C. 

Campbell  F  Stewart.  M.D ,  C.M.Glasg .  to  be  Medical  Referee 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  (lsO'j  for  the  Sheriffdom 
of  Renfrew  and  Bute,  and  to  be  particularly  attached  to  the 
county  of  Renfrew. 

Chapel.  K,  M.B  ,  Ch.B.Edin..  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 
Roth^cll  District,  co.  Northampton. 

Cos,  E.  T.,  M.D.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Steyning  Union. 


Crutckshank,  L.  D.,  M.D.Abord.,  Lecturer  in  School  and  Personal 

Hygiene  to  the  provincial  Committee  for  Training  of  Teachers 

(Aberdeen  Centre). 
Ccni.iffe,     E.    N,     M.D.Vict,    MB..    B  S.Lond.,     M.R.C.P  Lond  , 

Honorary  Consulting  Physician   of  the  Colne  Cottage  Hospital, 

vice  Julius  Dreschfeid,  M.D.,  F.R  C.P..  deceased. 
Davidson,    James  A,    MB,  Ch.B.Aberd.,   Junior   House-Surgeon, 

Croydon  General  Hospital. 
Elliott,  J.  L  ,  L.S.A.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Hemswortli 

Union. 
Ferguson,  W.  B.  O.,  M.B.,  C.M.Glasg  ,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Whitby  Union. 
Fisher,  H  W  ,  M  R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical   Officer  of  the 

Downham  Union. 


Ratcliffe,   J.  R..   M.B  ,   CM.,   Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer, 

Birmingham  Parish  Infirmary. 
Ross,  C.  J.,  M.B.,  CliDical  Assistant  to  the   Chelsea  Hospital  for 

Women. 
Wrangham,  William.  M.n.Lond.,  MR.C.S,  L.R  C.P.,  Chief  Police 

Surgeon  for  the  City  of  Bradford. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary.— The  following  appointments  have 
been  made  for  six  months  from  October  1st : 

Resident  Physicians:  W.  H.  Welsh,  M.B,  Cli.B.,  to  Professor  Sir 
T.  R.  Fraser  ;  .{.  S.  Edwards,  M  B  .  Ch.B  ,  to  Professor  Green- 
field ;  J.Mathewson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  to  Professor  Wyllie  : 
J.  E  Murray,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  to  Dr.  Bram well  :  A  I.  Shepheard- 
Walwyu.M.B.,  Ch.B  ,  to  Dr.  Gibson  ;  H.  J.  More,  M.B  ,  Ch.B  , 
to  Dr.  Bruce  ;  J.  P.  Lowson.  M.B.,  Ch.B..  to  Dr.  Philip  ;  and 
G.M.  Melville,  M.B.,  Cn.B  ,  to  Dr.  Russell. 

Resident  Surgeons:  J.  B.  M'Morland.  MB..  Ch.B..  to  Professor 
Anuandale;  M.  S  Fraser,  MB  ,  Ch.B.  to  Professor  Chiene, 
C  B  :  J.  M.  Christie,  M.B  ,  Ch.B..  to  Mr.  Cotterill :  A.  MacD. 
Dick.  M.B  .  Ch.B  ,  to  Mr.  Caird  ;  R.  St.  C.  Steuart,  M.B  .  Ch.B., 
to  Mr.  Hodsdon  ;  A.  E.  Beunee,  M.B.,  Ch.B  ,  to  Dr.  A.  H.  F. 
Barbour:  A.  P.  Wall,  MB,  Ch.B.,  to  Mr.  Brewis ;  and 
R.  Gibson,  MB.,  Ch.B.,  J.  N.  MacLaughlin,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  and 
A.  C.  B  M'Murtrie,  M  B  ,  Ch.B.,  to  the  surgical  out-patient 
department. 

Non-Resident  House-Physician :  J.  L.  Annan,  MB.,  Ch.B.,  to 
Dr.  Norman  Walker. 

Non-Resident  House-Surgeons  :  J.  A.  Jamieson,  M.B.,  Ch  B  ,  to 
Dr.  George  Mackay;  I.  D.  Bowie,  M.B.,  Ch.B,  to  Dr.  W.  G. 
Sym  ;  and  A.  M'Kendrick,  F.K.C  S  .  to  Mr  Miles. 

Clinical  Assistants  — R.  H  Jamieson,  M.B.,  Ch.B  ,  and  C.  I.  Milne, 
M.B  ,  Ch.B,  to  Professor  Sir  T.  R.  Fraser:  C.  A.  Thelander, 
M.B.,  Ch.B,  to  Professor  Greenfield:  A.  P.  Mitchell,  M.B., 
Ch.B,  to  Professor  Wyllie;  G.  Henderson,  M.B. .  Ch.B.,  to 
Dr.  Gibson;  W.  K.  Macdonald,  M.B,  Ch.B.,  to  Dr.  Bruce; 
F.  L  Scott.  L.R.C  P.md  S.Ediu.,  to  Dr.  Philip  ;  D.  M.  Bareroft, 
MB..  Ch.B.,  tn  Dr.  Russell  ;  A.  Fleming.  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  to 
Dr.  Lovell  Gulland  {medical  waiting-room):  W.  D.  Osier, 
MB,  Ch.  M.,  to  Dr.  Fleming  (medical  w*iting-room) ;  S.  T. 
Champtaloup,  M.B.,  Ch.B  ,  to  Dr.  Rainy  (mtdic»l  waiting- 
room)  :  J.  Fraser,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  to  Professor  Anuandale ; 
A.  F.  Hewat,  M.B  ,  Ch  B  ,  to  Professor  Chieoe,  C  B  :  G.  Kaffan, 
M  B.,  Ch.B  .  to  Mr.  Brewis:  and  E.  Drybrough-Sniith,  M.B., 
Ch.B,,  to  Dr.  George  Mackay. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post- office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  cut  rent  issue. 

BIRTHS. 

Gaitoway—  On  October  10th,  at  54,  Harl"y  Street,  London,  W.,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Galloway,  a  son. 

Jeans  —On  October  13th,  at  43,  Canning  Street,  Liverpool,  the  wife 
of  Frank  A.  G.  Jeans,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dick— Bcckell -On  October  9th.  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  the 
Great,  Chichester,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Cecil  T  <'ook.  D  D..  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Kiogston-on-'ihames,  assisted  bv  the  Rev.  F.  J. 
Birkett,  MA  ,  Rector  of  All  Saints  and  St  Andrew,  Chichester 
Walter  Dick.  M.R  OS..  L.RCP.  Ringwood,  Hants,  to  Mabel 
Erre^tine.  eldest  daughter  of  Ernest  Hook  Buckel),  M.R.C  S  , 
L.R.C. P..  West  Pallant  oouse,  Chichester. 

Robinson— Ward  —On  October  8th,  at  the  Parish  Church,  Swanage. 
by  Chancellor  Bernard  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  (uncles  of 
the  bride),  assisted  by  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  Gerald  C.  F. 
Robinson,  F.R  C  S.,  to  Helen  Margaret,  daughter  of  Colonel  A.  C. 
Ward,  late  R  E  ,  ard  Mrs.  Ward,  of  Swanage. 

Vehling-Brown— Hein—  On  the  9th  inst ,  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Belsize  Park.  N.W.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Rendle.  M.A.,  Rector  of  St. 
Aldate,  Gloucester,  cousin  of  the  bridegroom,  assisted  by  the 
Rev  —  Hockey,  M.A.,  Charles  Richard  Verling-Browo, 
M  D  Loud  .  of  Seymour  House,  Sutton.  Surrev.  elder  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Brown,  of  "Carnarvon."  Bournemouth,  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  to  Jane,  younger  daughter  of  J.  Heiu,  Esq,  of  Upper 
Park  Road,  Hampstead,  .N.W. 

DFATH. 

Graves  —On  the  )3th  inst..  at  2.  St.  Leonard's  Road,  Ealing,  Surgeon- 
Colonel  William  Graves,  late  Army  Medical  Staff,  in  his  70th 
year. 

DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


TUESDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Medical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  5.30  p.m. 
— Discussiou  ou  Complications  aud  Sequelae  of 
Pneumonia,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Hector  W.  G. 
Mackenzie. 
Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section.  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Blackfnars,  E  C— (1)  Inaugural  Address  : 
The  President,  Dr.  T.  E  Burton  Browo.  C.E.  (2)  nis- 
cussion  on  Functional  Dyspepsia,  to  be  opened  by 
Robe.'t  Hutchison. 
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CALENDAR. 


[Oct. 


WtDXESUAV. 

KOTAL    SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE  : 

Suehical  Section,  in  conjunction  with  the  Clini- 
cal, Labyxgological,  Medical,  and  Obstetrical 
Sections,  20,  Hanover  Square.  W.,  5.30  p  m.— 
Special  Meeting.  Professor  Goldmann  of  Freiburg 
will  give  a  Demonstration  by  means  of  the  Epidia- 
scope and  Microscopes  on  (1)  The  Growth  of  Malignant 
Disease  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Vascular  System  :  (2)  the  Diagnosis 
by  help  of  the  X  Kays  of  Abdominal  Malignant 
Disease,  Subphrenic  Abscess.  Appendicitis,  etc. 

FRIDAY. 

Koyal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Electro-Therapeutical  Se-.tion,  20.  Hanover  Square. 

W.  8  30  p.m.— First  Ordinary  Meeting:    President's 

Address. 
POSM.KDHUt      COl  ISM IS     AXO      ll(ill!l«, 
Central  Lokhon  Thboat  and  Ear    Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

W.C— Taesday    and     Friday,    3.45    p.m.,    Iv'ose    and 

Accessory  Sinuses. 
Chabino  Cross  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m..  Medical. 
(.■beat  -Surthfex  Central  Hospital.  Holloway  Koad.  K.— Friday, 

3  p.m.:  Haemorrhage  at  and  after  the  Menopause. 
Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,   Blackfriars,  S.E.— Monday, 

5  p.m..  Urticaria  and  Prurigo  ;  Wednesday,  5  p  m., 
The  Erythemata  :  Friday,  5  p  in  ,  Herpes. 
London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Daily  arrangements  : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2  15  p.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively  ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday  and  noon  Thursday  : 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  pm.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  Radiography, 

4  p.m  .Thursday.    Special  Lectures  :  4  p.m.  Monday, 
Epistaxis  ;  2.15  p.m.  Friday,  Arteriosclerosis. 

Mbdical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chcnies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : 
lenday.  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday, 
Surgical ;  Thursday  Surgical  ;  Friday,  Ear.  Lectures 
at  5.15  p.m.  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows : 
Monday.  Pancreatic  Disease;  Tuesday.  Suggestion 
audits  Value  in  Medical  Praotice:  Wednesday,  The 
Mental  Origin  of  Neurasthenia  and  its  Bearing  on 
Treatment;  Thursday,  The  Diagnosis  of  Thoracic 
Aneurysm. 
:  Vebxox  Hospital  fob  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Hampstead.— Thursday,  5  p.m.— Demonstra- 
tion ;  Cases  in  the  Wards. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduatf.  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  :— Monday. 
10a.ni,  Surgical  Out-patient;  2.30  p.m..  Medical  Out- 
patient. Throat,  A"  Ray ;  Tuesday,  10.30  a.m.,  Medical 
Out-patient;  2  30  p.m.,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
and  Surgical  Out-patient ;  4.30  p.m.,  Lecture,  Func- 
tional and  Degenerative  Heart  Affections.  Wednes- 
day, 2.30  p.m..  Medical  Out-patient,  Skin  and  Eye. 
Thursday.  2  ;0  p.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  and  JSav  ;  3  p.m., 
Medical  In-patient  :  4.30  p  m..  Lecture,  Demonstra- 
tion on  Children's  Diseases.  Friday,  10  a.m.,  Surgical 
Out-patient :  2.30  p.m..  Operations,  Medical  Out- 
patient and  Eye  ;  3  p  m.,  Medical  In-patient. 


National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C. — Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Neuritis 

Posr-GEADfATE  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersraitl. 
Road,W. — The  following  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  next  week :  Daily,  2  p.m..  Medical  and  Surgical 
Clinics,  X  Rays  ;  2.30  p.m..  Operations;  Monday  ana 
Thursday.  2  p  m..  Diseases  of  the  Ej-e  (also  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  2  p.m.) ;  Tuesday  and  Friday.  10j.ul. 
Gynaecological  Operations  :  2  p.m.,  and  Wednesdav 
and  Saturday,  10  a.m.,  Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  anil 
Ear;  iuesday  and  Friday,  2  30  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Skin  ; 
Wednesday,  10  a.m..  Diseases  of  Children.  Lectures: 
At  12,  Monday,  Pathological  Demonstration  ;  at  5  p  m.  . 
Monday,  Cases  of  Diseases  ot  the  Eye ;  Tuesday, 
Clinical:  Wednesday,  Practical  Medicine  ;  Thursday, 
Practical  Surgery  ;  Friday,  Clinical. 

Royal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C— Monday,  5.30p.m.: 
The  Retention  of  Dentures  in  Difficult  Cases. 


BOOKS,   Etc.,   RECEIVED. 

Marine  Climates  in  the  Treatment  oi  Tuberculosis.    BvW.  Ewart, 

M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.     Loudon:  Balliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

1907.    Is. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Kunterian  3ociety,  1905-C6.    Eighty-seventh 

session.    Edited  by  H.  Lett,  M.B.,  F.R.U.S.    London  :  Headlcy 

liros.    1906. 
Xouveau  Traite  de  Chirurgie.    Public  sous  la  direction  de  MM.  A.  fe 

Dentu  et  P.  Delbet.    III.  Maladies  Chiruvgicales  de  la  Peau  et  dii 

Tissu  Vellulaire    scis-cutanc.     Par  J.-L~  Faure.     Paris :   J.  B. 

Balliere  et  Fils.    1903.     Fr.4. 
PopuISr-Psychiatrie  des   Sokrates    redivivus.    Gesprache  iiber  den 

kleinen  Uuverstand.    Von.  Dr.  II.  Schiller.    Wiirzburg  :  A.  Stober. 

1908. 
The  Thirteenth.  Greatest  of  Centuries.    By  J.  J.  Walsh.  M.D.,  Ph.D.. 

LL.D.  New  York  :  Catholic  Summer  School  Press.  19J7.  DoLs.2.50. 
Tropical  Diseases  :  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates.    By 

Sir  P.  Manson,   K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  LL.D.Aberd.     Fourth  edition. 

London  :  Cassell  and  Co.    1907.    12s.  6d. 
How  Does  It  Feel  to  be  Old?    ByE.  Marston.  F.R.G  S.    Loudon  : 

Sampson,  Low,  Marston.  and  Co.,  Limited.    1907.    It. 
Grapes,  and  How  to  Grow  Them.    By  J.  Lansdell,  F.K.H.S.    Tlu-: 

by  T.  W.   Sanders,    F.L.S.,    F.R.H.S.      London :    W.  H.  and  L. 

Collingridge.    Is. 
The  Bacteriological  Examination  oi  Disinfectants.    By  W.  Partridge, 

F.I.C.    London  :  The  Sanitary  Publishing  Company.   1907.  2s.  6d. 
International  Clinics.     A  Quarterly.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Longcope, 

M.D.    Vol.  iii,  Seventeenth  Series.    1907. 
Transactions  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynaecological  Associa- 
tion.   Vol.  xix.    Nineteenth  Session,  Baltimore,  1906.    Edited  by 

W.  D.  Haggard,  M.D.    Nashville  (Tenn.) :  The  Assoeiatiou.    1907. 
German-English  Medical  Dictionary.    By  J.  B.  Waller.  M.D.    Fourth 

edition    improved   by  M.  White,    M.D.     Leipzig    and   Vienna  : 

F.  L'euticke.    1907.    M.6. 
Transactions  of  the  Medico-Legal  Societv  for  the  Year  1906-7.    Editeci 

by  R.  H.  Wellington  and  S.  B.  Atkinson,  M  A.,  M.S.    Vol.  iv. 

London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.    1907. 
Minor  Medicine.    By  W.  E.  Wynter,  M.D.,  B.S.,  FRCP.,  F.E.C.S. 

London :  S.  Appleton.    1907.    6s. 

***  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


22  TUESDAY 


OCTOBER. 

19  SATURDAY     /Abrrdkkn  Branch,  Annual  Meeting, 

■"  1     Grand  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  1.15  p.m. 

20  ^unBaij 

21  MONDAY      ... 
Northamptonshire   Division,    South 

Midland  Branch,  Board  Room  of  the 
Northampton  Creneral  Hospital, 
2  30  p.m. 

(  London  :  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 

I      mittee,  2.30  p.m. 

!  Croydon      Division.       South-Easiern 

23  WEDNESDAY -i      Branch,  Cock  Hotel,  Sutton,  4  p.m.  ; 

]      Dinner,  6  p.m 

.  Dorset   and   West   Hants   Branch, 
Town     Hall,     Blandford,    3    p.m.  ; 
(     Luncheon,  Crown  Hotel,  3  p.m. 
(■Lambmib  Division.  Metrovolitan  Coun- 

24  THURSDAY...  -j      ties  Branch,  Camberwtll  Infirmary, 

I     4  pm. 

25  FRIDAY  (West    Somerset   Branch,    Taunton 

"■  I     and  Somerset  Hospital,  4  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


OCTOBER  (Contiimsi). 

fNOBIHEKX     COVNTILS       0»       SCOTLAND 

26  SATURDAY...^      Branch,  Palace    Hotel,   Inverness, 

1     12.30  p.m. 

27  *tmrjas 

28  MONDAY     ... 

29  TUESDAY    ... 

j  Central  Council,  Metropolitan  Asy- 

!lums  Board,  Victoria  Embankment, 
2  pm. 
Goilukord  Division,  s>;,tk-Eastern 
I  branch.  Royal  Surrey  County  Hos- 
|  uital,  4.30  p.m.  :  Tea,  4.15:  .Dinner, 
Lion  Hotel,  Guildford;  6.30  p.m. 


31  THURSDAY... 


1  FRIDAY 

2  SATURDAY. 


NOVEMBER. 

City  Division.  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  Clinical  Meeting,  .St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  K.u.,  5  p.m. 
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[The  proceedings    of  the  Division*  and  Branches  of  the 
Association    relating     to    Scientific   and    Clinical    Mi 
when    reported   by   the   Honorary   Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  J  OURNAL.] 


BATH  AND  BRISTOL  BRANCH: 

Bristol  Division. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  University  College,  Bristol, 

on  October  16th,  Dr.  Michell  Clarke,  Chairman  oi  the 

Division,  presiding. 

Confirmation   of   Minutes. — The    minutes    of    the     last 
Divisional  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  was  discussed,  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  whole  oi  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  were  rejected,  the  meeting  upholdi:  ;g 
the  objections  of  the  Central  Council,  the  exception  being 
Minute  330,  which  was  upheld  only  on  the  under." ' 
that  the  words  referring  to  the  election  o!  members  o! 
Council  by  the  Representatives  be  deleted.  The  thanks  oi 
the  meeting  were  accorded  to  Dr.  (.'.  .3.  Fleming,  the 
Branch  Representative,  for  attending  this  Division  and 
explaining  the  Minority  Report. 

Model  Rules. — The  draft  model  rules  of  a  Division  (not 
itsslf  a  Branch)  "  to  regulate,  the  procedure  thereof  in 
ethical  matters"  were  adopted  by  the  Divisir- 
Rale  3  had  been  amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  words 
"not  falling  within  the  provision  oi  Rule  2,"  thereby 
making  it  QQnjpvtfBOry  that  the  secretary  in  ail  cases 
inform  a  member,  whose  conduct  has  been  brought  before 
the  Ethical  Committee!  of  the  grounds  of  complaint. 
Rale  Z  was  adpj  ted*  As  hereunder  amended,  the  "  Brad- 
ford Rule3v  were  adopted.  Rule  A,  the  words  "or,  after 
due  notice  from  the  Division  as  provided  in  Rule  (B) 
herein,  s'aall  continue  to  hold "  were  deleted,  thereby 
depriving  the  rule  cf  any  retrospective  effect.  Rule  B, 
the    words      -  '     and     "  or    otherwise  "     were 

1,  thereby  depriving  the  rule  of  any  application  to 
private  practice.  Rule  D,  after  the  alteration  of  Rule  A, 
was  therefore  cot  adopted.  Rale  E,  the  words  "  to  require 
him  to  obey  L  the  Division,  and  in  case  of  non- 

compliance" were  iv.-Mx  .3-d  between  the  words  "  Division" 
and  "  duly,"  thereby  ;  member  a  further  oppor- 

tunity of  mending  his  ways.  Rule  P,  the  words  "  or  under 
the  conditions  of  a  public  appointment "  were  inserted 
between  the  word.)  "uvgenry"  and  "meets,"  thereby 
exempting  a  medical  referee,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
and  members  holding  certain  other  public  posts  from  the 
action  of  the  rule.  The  Rules  G  and  H  were  adopted. 
The  Secretary  was  requested  to  forward  these  amended 
rules  for  the  consideration  of  the  Central  Council, 


CAMBRIDGE  AND  HUNTINGDON  BRANCH. 
A   meeting  oi  the  Branch  was  held  in  Cambridge  on 
Tuesday,   October  15th. 

The  Referendum. — The^ubjecis  cf  the  Referendum  were 
eonsidtred.  AH  the  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  wlhich  have.  b?en  referred  to  members  were 
unanimously  wjeiited  after  p.  full  discussion. 

•ne  and  School  Teachers  —The  foil  Jiving  resolution 
was  passed  : 
That  practical  and  theoretical  inetruotion  in  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curri- 
culum 01  all  institutions  in  whieb.  students  are  trained  to 
become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

Proposed  Royal  Commission  on  Quackery. — The  following 

resolution  was  passed  : 

The   Combriclga    and    Huntingdon    Branoh  of  the  British 

Medical    Association  would   urge    upon  the  Council  the 

desirability  of  the  promotkn  of  a  Royal  Commission  tc 

inquire  t^°  *'EQ  whole  question  of  medical  law,  into  the 

practice  of  the  profession  by  unqualified  pretenders,  and 

i  the  traffic  in  quack  meaibings  and  apparatus.    The 

Cambridge  and    Huntingdon    Branch   believes  that  the 

■'■  ich  a  Commission  would  effect  would  prove 

that  reform  is  called  for  much  more  for  the  protection  of 

the   public  than  the  advantage  of  the  profession  ;   that 

it  would  force  the  attention   of  the  Legislature  to  the 

question,   and  lead  to  the  speedy  construction  of   laws 

for  the  abatement  of  existing  evils. 

-.Mem  MeMlem'i — Three  new  members  were  elected. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    BRANCH: 
North-East  Essex  Division, 
ting  of   this  Division  was  held  on    October   1st, 
Dr.  Chichester,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Coiijirmalion  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
mt-eti'ag  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Ethical   Rules. — Correspondence  on  an  ethical    matter 
was^!8nsidered.    Prolonged  discussion  on  the  question 
to  k  place  and  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  following 
ethical  rules  be  adopted  : 
That,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  that  another  practitioner 
should    supersede,    it  be   the   duty    of   the   patient    o. 
the  patient's  friends  to  notify  the  doctor  in  attendance 
that  they  wish  for  othsr  advice. 
That  no  doctor  shall  supersede  unless  he  ha3   reason  tc 
believe  that  the  above  procedure  has  been  carried  ont. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  above  resolutions  to  the  practitioner  forwarding  the 
correspondence. 

Midurives  Act— The  Honorary:  Secretary,  reported 
that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  previously  approved 
to  t'ie  Essex  County  Council  and  the  Colchester  Tow-n 
Council.  This  letter  asked  these  bodies  to  make  pay- 
ment to  practitioners  summoned  to  emergency  calls  under 
the  Midlives  Act,  the  power  to  do  so  being  given  them  by 
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Section  133  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  With  regard  to  the 
Essex  County  Couuail,  this  bxly  referred  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Rural  and  Sanitary  Authorities.  These 
bodies,  together  with  the  Colchester  Town  Council,  both 
placed  the  onus  of  payment  on  the  guardians,  and  quoted  a 
circular  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  this  effect  in 
support  of  their  contention.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
that  the  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary  should  draw 
uoand  send  letters  to  the  bodies  concerned,  pointing  out 
that  the  Division  hid  done  its  best  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  satisfactory  eolution,  bat  that  unless  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion could  see  their  way  to  reconsider  the  matter,  the 
Division  would  consider  the  advisability  of  publishing  in 
the  local  papers  the  whole  correspondence  and  of  refusing 
to  attend  any  such  emergency  calls  under  the  Midlives 
Act,  in  which  case  the  onus  o!  any  catastrophe  that  might 
happen  would  lie  with  the  local  sanitary  authority.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  was  also  instructed  to  send  a  circular 
letter  to  all  members  asking  them  If  they  would  be 
willing  to  abstain  from  attending  any  such  emergency 
orders  until  the  matter  is  satisfactorily  settled. 

Contract  Practice  (Colchester).— The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary reported  that  he  had  received  replies  to  the  circular 
letter  previously  sent  out  from  three  more  members,  and 
that  only  three  medical  men  In  Colchester  had  not  replied. 
It  was  decided  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  replies  from  these  three  members,  and  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  held  to  consider  what  steps  next  to  pursue. 

Contract  Practice  (outside  Colchester).— The  Honorary 
Secretary  reported  replies  from  numerous  medical  men 
approving  of  the  sections  suggested.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Honorary  Secretary  should  write  to  one  member  (of 
tho3e  who  had  replied)  in  each  section,  and  ask  him  to 
take  steps  to  organize  that  section.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  Ashworth  stating  that  the  Colne  Valley  practi- 
tioners had  been  compelled  to  drop  the  question  of  wage 
limit  in  dealing  with  their  clubs,  and  asking  for  cogent 
reasons  in  furtherance  of  their  object.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  replied. 

School  Certificate}.— Correspondence  from  the  Colchester 
Education  Committee  was  read.  The  Honorary  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  reply  that  the  Division  still  wished  to 
know  whether  the  Education  Committee  still  proposed  to 
send  children  to  the  offices  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
tor  examination,  and  to  state  that  the  Division  considered 
a  fee  of  Is.  6d.  quite  inadequate  for  certificates,  and 
that,  unless  their  original  request  for  a  fee  of  2s.  63.  was 
agreed  to,  they  should  still  continue  to  refuse  certificates, 
even  in  cases  where  the  parents  themselves  were  prepared 
to  pay  25.  6d.  for  them. 

Charter  Referendum— The  Referendum  (and  the  Minority 
Report  on  it)  relative  to  the  Charter  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  decided  to  support  the  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  in  all  particulars. 


Representative  Meeting  were  accordingly  decided  in  like 
manner. 

Separation  of  Finance  from  Journal  Committee. — The 
question  o!  the  separation  of  the  Finance  from  the  Journal 
Committee  was  also  considered,  the  Chairman  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  financial  report  had  not  yet 
been  circulated  among  the  general  members.  It  was 
urged  that  the  new  schemes  of  medical  defence,  insurance, 
etc.,  involved  wider  financial  work,  enough  for  one  com- 
mittee, but  the  meeting  decided  that  this  was  not  a  suit- 
able time  to  make  such  a  radical  change,  which  could  be 
achieved  at  any  time  later  by  alteration  of  the  by-laws. 


GLASGOW  AND  WE3T  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 
Glasoow  North- Western  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Burgh 
Hall,  Hillhead,  on  October  8th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  to  consider 
aud  vote  upon  the  matters  referred  by  the  Council ;  Dr. 
D.  J.  Macintosh,  M.V.O.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Referendum.— The  Secretary  having  read  the  notice 
calling  the  meeting,  the  Chairman,  after  explaining  in  a 
few  words  the  method  of  proceedings  to  be  adopted,  put 
the  first  question,  that  of  the  Referendum,  from  the  chair. 
After  a  vigorous  debate  for  the  views  of  the  Council  and  of 
the  Representative  Meeting,  that  of  the  Council  prevailed 
with  the  Division,  which  voted  accordingly.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Council  was  warmly  discussed,  and  the 
position  which  this  Division  has  previously  taken  up 
against  the  election  of  any  of  the  Councillors  by  the 
Representative  Meeting  was  again  maintained.  It  was 
claimed  that  members  should  be  allowed  to  vote  directly 
without  having  to  depute  any  of  their  powers  to  Repre  • 
sentatives  ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  the  executive  powers 
of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  were  to  be  abjlished,  a 
quits  independently  elected  body  was  necessary  as  a  safe- 
guard against  headlong  legislation  by  a  meeting  the 
personnel  of  which  altered  so  mu?h  from  year  to  year.  In 
spite  of  arguments  in  favour  of  theopposite  view,  this  was 
the  finding  of  the  meeting. 

Grouping  of  Branches.— The  other  questions  dealing  with 
the  grouping  of  Branches  and  the  business  of  the  Annual 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 

South  port  Division. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Temperance  Institute, 

Southport,  on  October  11th  to  consider  the  Referendum, 

Dr.  Anderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Referendum.— The  Referendum  Report  of  Council, 
the  Minority  Report,  end  the  Memorandum  of  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  were  carefully  considered  and 
discussed,  and  the  voting  on  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
the  Council  was  as  follows:— Minutes  of  Representative 
Meeting  Nos.  123,  283,  287,  293,  298,  299,  303,  328,  330,  342, 
346  were  approved  ol. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 
Stratford  Division. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Stratford 
Division  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  10th,  at 
the  Alexandra  Hotel,  High  Street,  Dr.  Spurrell  in  the 
chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Referendum. — The  meeting  considered  the  Referen- 
dum report  on  the  draft  Charter.  The  chief  discussion 
centred  round  By-law  29,  several  of  the  members  objecting 
to  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  general  meetings  being 
giving  to  the  Representatives.  The  resolutions  as  passed 
by  the  Representative  Meeting  were  in  each  instance 
approved  of. 

Southtnd     Medical     Officer  ship — The    position    of    the 

Southend  meo'ical  officer  of  health  was  next  discussed,  and 

on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rose,  seconded  by  Dr.  Biernacki, 

the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Having   regard   to   the   many   close   associations   existing 

between  Southend  and   the  eastern  suburbs  of  London, 

the  Stratford  Division  of  the  British  Medical  Association 

feels  justified  in  expressing  grave  concern  i»t  the  position 

In  which  Dr.  Nash  has  recently  been  placed  by  the  action 

of  the  Southend  Town  Council.  The  high  reputation  gained 

by  Dr.  Nash  as  an  expert  in  public  health  has  gone  far 

towards  increasing  the  vaUie  of  Southend  as  a  holiday  and 

health  resort,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  habitually 

recommended  by  medical  men  practising  throughout  East 

London.      The    Division,   therefore,    trusts  that    in   the 

interest  of  Southend  iteelf  a  full  recognition  of  Dr.  Nash's 

services  will  not  be  withheld. 


Walthamstow  Division. 
The  opening  meeting  of  1907-8  session  was  held  at  the 
Woodford  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  October  8th,  at  4  p.m. 
Dr.  Fowler  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  confirmed. 

Communication  from  Dr.  Fother^ill. — A  post-card  received 
from  Dr.  Fithergill  was  considered. 

Paper. — A  paper  on  the  Determinants  of  Abortion  and 
how  to  Combat  Them  was  read  by  Dr.  James  Oliver. 
The  paper  was  instructive  and  original,  and  much 
appreciated  by  those  present. 

1  ote  of  Thanks.— The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously accorded  to  Dr.  Oliver,  and  with  this  the  meeting 
ended. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BR INCH: 
Durham  Committee. 
The  thirteenth  meetirjg  of  this  Committee  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  Secretaries,  Messrs.  Graham,  Shepherd 
and  Sons,  on  Thursday,  October  3rd.  Present:  Drs. 
Jepson  (Durham),  Hubbersty  (Sunderland),  E.  H.  Davis 
(W«  st  Hartlepool),  Stuart  (Durham),  Cameron  (Stockton), 
Gibbon    (South    Shields),    Arthur    (Wingate),    A.   Smith 
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<Whiekham),  Armstrong  (South  Shields),  A.  Cox  (Gates- 
head), W.  H.  Davis  (Low  Fell),  and  Henry  Smurtnwaite 
(Newcastle),  and  Messrs.  A.  T.  and  R.  A.  Shepherd 
(Secretaries). 

Election  of  Officers. — Dr.  E.  Jepson  (Durham)  was  unani- 
mously re  elected  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Messrs.  Graham,  Shepherd  and  Sons 
(Solicitors)  were  again  re-elected  Secretaries. 

Secretaries'  Report. — The  Secretaries'  report  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  was  read. 
The  report  dealt  with  matters  relating  to  "covering," 
"  contract  practice,"  "  new  vaccination  order,"  and  other 
questions. 

Ethical  Procedure. — Special  reference  was  made  to  the 
ethical  procedure  of  the  Branch. 

Complaints  against  Non-Members  of  the  Association. — 
Complaint  was  made  that  two  cases  affecting  "  blacklegs  " 
referred  by  this  Committee  to  the  Branch  Council  for 
-consideration  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  latter  as 
under  their  rules  the  reference  or  complaint  must  come 
from  a  Division  and  cot  from  a  County  Committee,  and, 
therefore,  if  anything  had  to  be  done  in  these  cases  the 
proceedings  would  have  to  be  begun  de  novo.  It  was 
stated  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  rules  of  the  Branch 
(including  a  new  rale  recently  approved)  really  applied  to 
non-members,  and  that  in  any  case  the  Branch  Council 
could  not  at  present  be  set  in  motion  as  very  few  of  the 
Divisions  had  rules  applying  to  non-  members.  Dr.  Cox 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  Branch  did 
now  apply  to  non-members  ;  he  explained  how  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  giving  this  Committee  power  to  report  direct 
to  the  Branch  Council  had  arisen,  and  said  he  hoped  the 
Central  Council  would  approve  a  proposed  new  rule  now 
being  again  put  before  them,  expressly  giving  this  Com- 
mittee power  to  act  in  these  cases  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  Division,  After  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
the  utility  of  the  Committee's  work  was  emphasized,  the 
lollowing  resolutions  were  passed: 

1.  That  the  Secretaries  of  this   Committee  be  directed  to 

communicate  with  the  Secretaries  of  Divisions  and 
ascertain  whether  their  rules  enable  them  to  deal  with 
complaints  against  practitioners  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Association,  and  if  not  to  advise  them  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  have  the  necessary  alterations  made 
and  approved,  as  until  this  is  done  it  will  be  impossible 
for  either  this  Committee  or  the  Branch  Council  to  deal 
effectively  with  such  cases. 

2.  That  the  Secretaries  of  this  Committee  draw  the  attention 

of  Secretaries  of  Divisions  to  the  fact  that  according  to 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Branch  the  initiative  in  all 
questions  relating  to  practitioners  offending  must  be 
taking  by  the  Divisions,  but  that  they  be  also  informed 
that  the  Secretaries  of  this  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
afford  them  all  possible  advice  and  assistance. 


NORTH   WALES   BRANCH  : 

North  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  British  Hotel, 

Bangor,  on  October  8th,  Dr.  Grey  Edwards  (Bangor)  in 

the  chair. 

Consultation  with  Bonesettert. — A  letter  was  read  from 
the  North  Wales  Branch  Council  reporting  that  complaints 
had  been  made  that  certain  medical  men  in  the  county  of 
Anglesey  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  "  bonesetter  "  in 
consultation.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried : 

It  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  this  Division  that 
certain  practitioners  in  the  county  of  Anglesey  are  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  a  "  bonesetter  "  in  consultation,   or  of 
attending  cases  in  conjunction  with  him,  it  is  unanimously 
resolved    that    such    a    practice,    being   contrary  to   the 
established  custom  of  the  medical  profession,  is  unworthy 
of  a  m-mber  of  the  profession  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  Division  further    resolves  that,   if   this  conduct  be 
persisted  in,  strong  measures  will  be  taken  for  its  sup- 
pression. 
Contract  Practice. — A  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Denbigh    and    Flint    Division,  was  read  and  the 
following  resolution  unanimously  passed: 
That '  no    medical    practitioner   within    the    area   of    this 
Division  shall  accept   any  contract  practice   within   the 
area  of  the  Denbigh  and  Flint  Division  except  under  the 
rules  adopted  by  that  Division. 
The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  of  tbe  Council  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  then  con- 
sidered.   Each  resolution  was  carefully  considered,  and  in 
each  case  unanimously  disapproved  of. 


SHROPSHIRE  AND  MID-WALES  BRANCH. 
The  thirty- second  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Branch 
was  held  at  the  Salop  Infirmary  on  October  8th. 

New  Members. — The  following  new  members  were  elected 
at  the  Council  which  was  held  previous  to  the  meeting : 
Dr.  Vickers,  of  Wellington ;  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Welshpool ; 
and  Dr.  Spriggs,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Contract  Practice — A  communication  on  club  contract 
practice  was  read  from  the  Denbigh  and  Flint  Division 
and  the  following  resolution  was  pissed  unanimously: 
That  no  medical  practitioner  within  the  area  of  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Mid-Wales  Branch  shall  accept  any  contract  work 
within  the  area  of  tbe  Denbigh  and  Flint  Division,  except 
under  the  rules  adopted  by  that  Division. 
The  Referendum. — With   reference  to    the   Referendum 
communication  from  the  Central  Council,  tbe  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Cureton,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Packer  and  passed  unanimously  : 
Thai  this  Branch,  after  having  discussed  the  report  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  decides  to  support  the  Central 
Council  and  disapproves  of  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
the  Referendum,  of  the   Special  Representative  Meeting 
held  in  May  last. 
President's    Address. — The    President    then    gave    his 
inaugural  address,  entitled  'Cremation."     On   the  pro- 
position of  Dr.  Rigden,  seconded   by  Mr.  MacLeod,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  President  for  his 
address. 

Discussion. — A  discussion  on  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, apart  from  operation,  of  appendicitis  was  then 
opened  by  Dr.  Cureton  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
physician,  and  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  surgical  aspect.  The 
discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Downes,  Gardner, 
Hay  Forbes,  MacLeod,  Stawell,  and  Ack^rley. 

Annual  Dinner. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the 
annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  music  hall,  when  81 
members  and  their  guests  eat  down,  being  the  largest 
number  that  have  ever  attended  any  dinner  in  the  history 
of  the  Branch.  During  the  evening  interludes  were  given 
by  Mr.  Percy  Frtnch,  of  London. 


SOUTHEASTERN  BRANCH: 

Brighton  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  waB  held  at  the  Dispensary, 

Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  on  October  2nd ;   Dr.  Gordon 

Dill,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.  —  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  duly  read  and  approved. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. —  Dr.  Bushnell,  the 
Representative  of  the  Division  at  Exeter,  gave  an  account 
of  the  meeting. 

The  Referendum — The  special  business,  which  was  the 
consideration  of  the  Referendum  Report,  was  then  dis- 
cussed. After  Mr.  T.  Jenner  Verrall  had  carefully 
deeeribed  the  situation,  several  other  members  spoke,  aod 
then  the  questions  were  put  to  the  meeting  by  tbe 
Chairman.  The  result  was  that  all  the  resolutions  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Divisions  were  approved  of,  the 
vote  in  each  case  being  uDanimnus. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting. 


Eastbourne  Division. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  West  House,  Chiswick 
Place,  Eastbourne,  on  Monday,  October  7tb,  at  9  p.m., 
Dr.  C.  O'Brien  Harding  (Chairman)  presiding. 

The  Rtferendum. — The  Referendum  Report  was  con- 
sidered. The  six  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  challenged  by  the  Council  were  submitted 
seriatim,  with  the  following  results: 

I.  Proviso  as  to  Referendum:  Ordinance  17  (A). — Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  W.  J.C.  Merry,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Roberts, 
and  carried : 

That  Minute  123  be  affirmed. 

II.  Composition  of  Council :  By-law  36— Proposed  by 
Mr.  Ewart,  seconded  by  Dr.  K  Frazer,  and  unanimously 
resolved : 

That  Minutes  280,  287,  290,  and  298  be  affirmed. 

III.  Grouping  of  Branches:  By-law  37. — Proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  Adams,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Mkery,  and  unani- 
mously res "lved : 

That  Minute  299  be  affirmed. 
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IV— Mode  of  Election  by  Groups:  By-law  38 —Pro- 
posed by  Dr.  J.  Adams,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Merry, 
and  unanimously  resolved: 

That  Minute  303  be  affirmed. 

V.  Journal  and  Finance  Committee.— Proposed  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Goodwin,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ewart,  and  unani- 
mously resolved : 

That  Minutes  342  and  346  be  5 farmed. 

VI  Business  of  Annual  Representative  Meeting:  By- 
law 29.— Proposed  by  Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Merry,  seconded  by 
Dr.  K.  Frazer,  and  unanimously  resolved : 

That  Minutes  328  and  330  be  affirmed. 


Folkestone  Division  : 
A  meeting  of  the  Folkestone  Division  was  held  at  the 
Burlington  Ho^el,  Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  October  10th, 
at  8  15  p  m.    Mr.  R.  Davis  occupied  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  la9t 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum.— The  Chairman  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Referendum  Report.  Dr.  Tyson  made  some  remarks 
on  the  report  from  the  Council's  point  0!  view,  and 
Dr.  Dodd  did  the  same  from  the  Representatives'  point  of 
view. 

Representative  Report.— The  time  being  too  limited  to  go 
fully  into  such  an  important  question  as  the  Referendum 
Report,  the  further  discussion  was  postponed  until  the 
next  meeting. 

Medical  Law  Reform— Wr.  H.  Sewill  gave  an  address  on 
Medical  Law  Reform  and  <  tuaekery.    The  following  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Davis,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Dodd,  was  carried  unanimously  : 
That  the  Folkestone  Division  of  the  South-Eastern  Branch  of 
the   British    Medical   Association   would  urge   upon  the 
Council  f-.e  desirability  of  taking  up  vigorously  the  ques 
tlon  of  medical  law  re'orm,  both  as  regards  the  practice  01 
the  profession  by  unqualified  pretenders  and  the  truffio  in 
quack  medicines  and  apparatus.    The  Folkestone  Division 
believes  (hat  if  existing  evils  and  abuses  were  authori- 
tatively exposed  through  a  Royal  Commiseion  or  by  other 
means  the  construction  of  the  necessary  legislation  would 
be  speedily  undertaken  by  Parliament. 
Vote  of  Thanks.— A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Sewill  for  his  excellent  address. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  (IRELAND)  BRANCH. 
The  la.=t  meeting  of  this  Branch  for  the  set sion  was  held 
in  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Kilkenny,  on  October  2nd,  at  5  p  m  , 
Dr<  Charles  James,  M.B.,  in  the  chair. 

Medical  Members  of  Parliament—  Previous  to  signing  the 
minutes  two  resolutions  re  medical  M.P.'s  (see  Supple- 
ment, September  21at),  referred  from  the  Waterford  meet- 
ing, were  again  di&cussed.  No.  I  was  affirmed  and  No.  II 
was  also  affirmed,  the  word  "  surplus "  having  been  pre- 
viously delettd.    The  resolution  now  reads  : 

Tbar.  powers  be  further  acquired  to  subsidize  such  members 
of  Parliament,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association  be  annually  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 
It  having  been  resolved  that  the  attention  of  the  General 
Secretary  be  directed  to  both  these  resolutions  as  they 
involved  a  very  serious  principle  for  consideration,  the 
minutes  were  approved  and  signed, 

Ap  ilogies  for  Xon  attendance. — Letters  of  apology  from 
four  members  were  read. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting. —Dr.  Laffan  gave  his 
report  of  the  Representative  Meeting  held  at  Exeter, 
making  the  Referendum  by  the  Council  on  certain 
minu'es  of  the  Representative  Meeting  the  subject  of  his 
remarks. 

Che  Referendum. — It  was  then  moved  that  the  meeting 
."  itself  into  Committees  of  the  Divisions  (Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  and  Carlow)  of  which  the  Branch  is  composed, 
to  discuss  seriatim  the  minutes  so  referred.  A  unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  the  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  was  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

Draft    Model   Ethical   Rules.— It  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Shee  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Carey  : 
£h  »t  the  model  rules,  as  revised  and  adopted  by  this  Branoh, 

Led  and  circulated  amongst  the  members. 

Local    Government    Board ;  Sanitary    Reports.— It     was 

proposed  by  Dr.  Laffan  and  seconded  by  Dr.  D.  Walsh  e  : 

That  for  the  half-yearlysanitary  reports  to  the  Local  Gqverfl- 

ment  Board  and   for  any  and  all  other  new  duties  the 

profession  should  be  adequately  remunerated. 


Locum    Tenents. — It    was    proposed    by    Dr.   Shee  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Jellett  : 
That  copies  of  resolution  re  locum  tenents  passed  at  the 
Clonmel    meeting   be    printed    and     circulated    amongst 
members. 
Dispsnsary  Doctors'  Salaries. — It    was    proposed  by  Dr. 
Shbe  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Laffan  : 
That  this  Branch  extends  its  warm  sympathy  to  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Union  in  their  fight  for  just 
treatment,  and  the  Branch  pledges  itself  to  support  them 
in  every  way  in  its  power. 


SOUTH  WALES  AND   MONMOUTHSHIRE  BRANCH: 

Cardiff  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  Thursday, 
October  3rd,  at  3  30  p.m.,  at  the  Cardiff  Infirmary,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Crawford  Treasure,  J.  P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Referendum. — The   Chairman   explained    that   the 
meeting  was  convened  In  order  that  the  Division  might 
consider  and  pass  its  opinion  on  the  Referendum.    After 
pointing   out    the  important  influence    which   the    Re- 
ferendum will  have  on  the  history  and  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Association,  he  called  upon  Dr.  E.  J.  Maclean, 
the  Representative  of  the  Division  at  Exeter,  and  Mr.  J: 
Lynn  Thomas,  C.B.,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  for 
the  Branch,  to  address  the  meeting.     After  full  discussion 
a  vote  was  taken  on  each  of  the  minutes  referred,  and  in 
every  case  a  unanimous  vote  was  recorded  in  favour  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting.     The  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Chas.  Vachell,  and  carried  unanimously  : 
That  this  meeting,  having  considered  the  Referendum  report 
of  the  Council,  together  with  the  Minority  (Council)  report 
and  the  memorandum  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting,  emphatically  reaffirms  the   resolutions   of 
the  Representative  Meeting  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
Referendum.    This  meeting  further  is  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Referendum  has  been  taken 
do  not  accord  with  those  within  the  meaning  of  Article 
XXII,  and  that  further  unnecessary  delay  in  the  applica- 
tion for  the  Charter  will  prove  harmful  to  the  interests  of 
the  Association  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to  the  Colonial 
Branches. 

Monmouthshire  Division. 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 
Asylnm,  Abergavenny,  on  Thursday,  September  5th,  at 
3  pm. 

Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting. — The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Apologies  for  Xon- Attendance. — Letters  of  apology  for 
inability  to  attend  were  read  from  Drs.  Mason,  Nelis 
Harvey,  Lloyd  Smith  and  G.  A.  Brown.  > 

Election  of  Chairman. — Dr.  W.  D.  Steel  thanked  the 
members  for  the  honour  of  having  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Division. 

Disputes  in  District. —  A  report  was  given  aa  to  the 
present  position  of  the  disputes  in  the  district. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill.— The  Chairman  called  atten- 
tion to  the  unfair  operation  of  this  Bill  on  medical  men, 
and  gave  rio.ice  of  Mb  intention  to  move  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Division. 

Specimens  and  Cases. — The  following  specimens  anc) 
clinical  eases  were  shown: — Dr.  Marsh  :  Uterus  with  four 
months  fetus  removed  for  fibroid  tumour.  Dr.  Siev- 
wright:  Case  of  early  G.P.I,  with  marked  grandiose 
delusions,  but  no  physical  signs.  Dr.  W.  D.  Steel:  A 
case  of  disease  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord 
and  a  case  of  myxoedema.  Dr.  Sullivan  (Cwm) : 
A  case  of  malignant  disease  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Mr.  Greer:  Specimen  from  a  case  of  gastro- 
jejunostomy exhibiting  a  Jaboulay's  button  in  position  for 
three  years;  radiographs  of  dislocation  of  upper  end  of 
fibula;  incipient  tuberculous  disease  of  acetabulum. 
Mr.  Coulter  :  Photographs  and  radiographs  of  a  case  of 
oxycephaly. 

Vote  of  Thanks.— A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
by  Dr.  W.  D.  Steel  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Morrell  Thomas 
for  Dr.  Glendinning's  hospitality. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Steel.— Dr.  Mulligan  expressed  the  gratifica- 
tion of  tli  a  meeting  at  the  presence  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Steel,  the 
doj  en  of  the  profession  in  the  district,  and  Dr.  S.  H. 
Steel  replied. 

SrEciAL  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the  Newport  and  Mod- 
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mouthshlre  Hospital  on  Friday,  October  11th,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Steel  in  the  chair. 

Reports  re  Disputes  in  the  District. — The  position  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  dispute  was  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Mason,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  and  carried  unanimously : 

That  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Division  be  called 
by  circular  letter  to  the  argent  necessity  of  subscribing  to 
the  Contract  Practice  Fond. 

Referendum. — The  referred  minutes  of  the  Representa- 
tive  Meeting  were  considered  in  detail,  and  all  the 
proposals  of  the  Eepresentative  Meeting  were  cordially 
supported  and  carried  unanimously. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed : 

1.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Monmouthshire  Division  of  the 

British  Medical  Association  hereby  enters  a  unanimous 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  responslbilites 
devolving  on  medical  practitioners  under  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act- 

2.  That  copies  of  the  above  resolution  be  sent  to  the  medical 

officers  of  health  in  the  county  and  to  the  medical  mem- 
bers of  the  various  Boards,  and  also  be  circulated  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Division. 

3.  That  each  member  present  pledges  himself  as  far  as  lies 

in  his  power  to  Induce  his  local  authority  not  to  adopt 
the  Act. 

4.  That    the   Medico-Political   Committee   of    the    British 

Medical  Association  be  requested  to  try  to  obtain  an 
amendment  of  the  penalty  clauses  as  applied  to  medical 
men. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Steel. 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Glendinning,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  passed  to  the  Newport  members  for  providing  tea. 
This  was  carried. 


STIRLING  BEANCH. 
The  autumn  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  Station 
Hotel,  Larbert,  on  Friday,  October  4th,  at  4.30  p.m.      The 
President  (Dr.  MacGowan)  was  in  the  chair,  and  signed 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

The  Referendum. — The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  was 
the  consideration  of  the  Referendum  Report.  Dr.  Buist 
(Dundee),  the  Representative  on  the  Council,  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  replied  to  questions  put  by  several  of 
the  members  present  concerning  points  which  arose 
during  the  discussion.  Dr.  Buist  was  awarded  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  address  and  explana- 
tions, which  were  much  appreciated  by  these  present. 
During  the  full  discussion  of  the  Referendum — in  which 
Drs.  Mitchell,  MacGowan,  Gardner,  Moorhouse, 
Clarkson,  and  Robertson  took  part — it  was  clearly 
evident  that  the  members  present  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, strongly  in  favour  of  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  and  the  votes  taken  were  cast 
accordingly. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Gardner  (Falkirk), 
the  Branch  Representative,  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  business  of  the  Annual  Representative 
Meeting  at  Exeter ;  and,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Representative,  Dr.  Moorhouse  dwelt  on  the  great 
interest  Dr.  Gardner  had  taken  in  hia  duties. 


?W  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  he  received  at  the  Central  Offices  oj  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

COUNCIL  MEETING. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  "Wednesday,  October  30th,  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Board.  The  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  are  situate  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  at  the 
corner  of  Carmelite  Street  and  near  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
Gut  Elliston, 
Oct.  3rd,  1907.  General  Secretary. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Aberdeen  Branch. — Nomination  of  Elective  Member  of 
Council :  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  the  Branch  must  be  sent  to  me  on 
or  before  November  11th.  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated 
by  at  least  three  electors. — J.  F.  Christie,  Honorary  Secretary, 
7,  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen. 


Border  Counties  Branch.  —  The  next  meetiDg  of  the 
Branch  will  be  held  In  the  County  Buildings,  Dumfries,  on 
Friday,  November  8th,  and  not  as  previously  intimated.  An 
address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson  (Edinburgh)  on 
the  subject  of  Arrhythmia.  Farther  details  will  be  issued 
separately  to  each  member.— F.  R.  Hill,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Carlisle. 

Border  Counties  Branch  :  Scottish  Division.  —  The 
autumn  meetiDg  of  this  Division  will  be  held  in  the  Douglas 
Arms  Hotel,  Castle  Douglas,  on  Thursday,  October  31st,  at 
3.45  p.m.  The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  at  3.30  p.m. — 
George  R.  Livingstone,  47,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries,  N.B. 


Edinburgh  Branch  :  Southern  Division. — A  meeting  of 
the  Division  will  be  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall  (Room  6), 
Forrest  Road,  on  Friday,  November  1st,  at  8.15  p.m.  Agenda  : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  Reports  of  Representatives  at  May  and  July 
meetings.  (3)  Consideration  of  Council's  Referendum. 
(4)  Counsel's  opinion  on  Income-tax  returns.  (5)  Report  on 
Black  List  proposal?.  (6)  Other  competent  business. — Michael 
Dewar,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Edinburgh. 


Fife  Branch. — A  special  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel,  Thornton,  on  Thursday,  October  31st,  at  3  p.m.,  to 
consider  Referendum  business.  —  R.  Balfour  Graham, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Leven. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Chester  and  Crevte 
Division. — A  meeting  of  the  Division  will  be  held  in  the 
Chester  General  Infirmary  Board  Room,  at  5  p.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  29th.  Tea  will  be  served  in  the  adjoining  room  at  4.30. 
Agenda:  (l)Minutesof  the  last  meeting.  (2)  Letters,  etc.,  received. 
(3)  To  report  the  replies  received  with  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  Ethical  Rules  for  the  Division.  (4)  A  lttter  with  enclosures 
from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Denbigh  and  Flint 
Division  with  regard  to  contract  regulations  within  their 
area.  (5)  To  consider  and  vote  upon  the  Referendum — see 
Supplements,  September  7th  and  21st,  and  Journal, 
October  19th,  p.  1101  (et  subs.).  (6)  Any  other  business.  Asa 
vote  must  be  taken  upon  the  Referendum  it  is  hoped  that 
every  member  wil  endeavour  to  be  present. — Henry  W. 
King,  Honorary  Secretary,  Chester. 


South-Eastern  Branch  :  Folkestone  Division. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at  8  30  p  m.  Agenda  : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  To  further  discuss  the  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  to  vote  on  certain  resolutions.  (3)  Some  clinical  cases 
will  be  shown. — P.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Folkestone. 

South-Eastern  Branch  :  Guildford  Division.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Surrey 
County  Hospital,  on  Wednesday,  October  30th,  at  4.50  p.m. 
Dr.  Anderson  Morshead,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Division,  will 
take  the  chair.  Agenda  :  (1)  Minutes.  (2)  Election  of  Chair- 
man for  the  ensuing  year.  (3)  To  consider  the  Referendum 
from  the  Central  Council.  (4)  Terms  of  appointment  and 
rates  for  contract  practice  in  the  Division.  (5)  Dr.  H.  A. 
Powell  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Regulation  of  an  Oat-patient 
Department  (to  be  followed  by  a  discussion).  (6)  Cases  will  be 
shown  by  members  of  the  hospital  EtarTif  time  permits.  (7)  Any 
other  business.  Tea  will  be  provided  at  4.15.  Dinner  at 
6.30  p.m.,  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  Guildford;  charge,  6s.,  exclusive 
of  wine. — E.  J.  Smyth,  Honorary  Secretary,  Guildford. 


Ulster  Branch. — The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Branch  will 
be  held  in  Belfast  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  13th. 
Members  having  papers  to  read  or  cases  to  show  are  requested 
to  send  particulars  before  November  3rd  to  Cecil  Shatv,  M.  D. , 
Honorary  Secretary,  Belfast. 
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Yorkshire  Branch.— Tha  next  meeting  of  the  "i  orkshlre 
Branch  will  be  held  at  the  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day November  6th,  at  4  p.m.  Members  wishing  to  read  papers, 
show  specimens  or  cases,  or  propose  new  members,  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Seoretary, 
Dr.  Adolph  Bronnbr,  53,  Manor  Row,  Bradford. 

Jiahal  attfc  JHilitarg  ^ppointmntts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Tup  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Norman  L.  Richakds.  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  Bermuda  Hospital,  Novem- 
ber 1st-  atjoostosJ  Latoib,  Stiff  Surgeon,  to  the  Tenedot,  Noveta- 
ber  1st;  Frederick  Cock.  Surgeon,  to  the  Man,  November  1st; 
EDWARD  C.  Wabii,  M.D.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Pembroke,  additional, 
for  Chatham  Dockyard,  October  18th:  EDWARD  R.  D.  Faske.x,  Feet 
Surgeon,  to  the  Bank, n;  October  18th:  Evan-  St.  M  Nkpban,  Fleet 
Surgeon,  and  weokge  O.  C.  Ross,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Atofeon 
recommissioninp.  October  29th;  Percy  H.  Boyden  M  D  .  Stafi 
Surgeon,  and  Elijah  R.  L  Thomas.  Surgeon,  to  the  Devonshire,  on 
reconimissioning.  November  5th  :  Thomas  W.  Myies.  M.I,.,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Victory,  November  5tli :  HreH  Clift,  Fleet,  surgeon,  to  the 
-Cyclops,  on  commissioning,  undated  ;  Edwyn  R.  Grazsbr30k,  Stall 
Surgeon,  to  the  Dido,  undated. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Surgeon-General  Sir  T.  I.  Gallwey.  K.C.M.G  .  C  B  .  H.D..  has  been 
granted  a  reward  ior  distinguished  and  meritorious  service. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant   J.    C.    L.    HlNQSrON,  trom    the  Seconded    List,  to  be 
Xieutenant,  October  1st.  . 

Lieutenant-ColoDCl  R.  J.  Windle.  M  B  .  is  seconded  whilst  holding 
the  appointment  of  Physician  and  Surgeon  at  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Kilmainhain.  October  1st  . 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  S.  HkustON.  C.M.G.,  from  the  Seconded  List, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  October  1st. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  H.  Sylvester  retires  on  retired  pay. 
October  19th.  His  commissions  are  dated:  Surgeon,  July  31st.  I860  ; 
Surgeon-Major.  July  31st,  1S92  ;  Lientenaut-Colonel.  July  31st,  1900 
During  the  South  African  war  in  18S9-1902  he  was  Staff  Officer  to  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer  at  Army  Head  Quarters,  and  afterward? 
Principal  Medical  officer  of  a  General  Hospital:  he  was  present  in 
operations  at  Paardeberg  1  February  17th  to  26th I,  and  in  various 
operations  in  the  Transvaal,  including  the  actions  of  Poplar  Grove 
and  Dreifontein  :  he  has  received  the  Queen's  medal  with  lour  clasps 
and  the  King's  medal  witli  two  clasps. 

Captain  T  Biggam,  MB.  is  placed  on  temporary  half-pay  on 
account  of  ill-health,  October  18th.  He  joined  the  department  as 
lieutenant.  April  25th,  1900,  and  was  made  Captain.  April  25th,  19C3 
He  served  in  operations  in  Cape  Colouy  in  1903  during  the  South 
African  war,  and  in  the  China  war  in  1S00,  for  which  he  received 
a  medal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  M.  Jones  has  been  appointed  Principal 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Force  in  Egypt,  vice  Colonel  J.  Magill, 
C.B.,  M.D. 

Major  M.  P.  C.  Holt  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  one  year  in 
his  appointment  as  Assessor  for  the  Junior  Course  of  Examinations 
in  Military  Surgery  at  Woolwich. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Surgeon-General  G.  BOMiOHD.  CLE..  M.D..  Director-General,  has 
been   selected  for  a  reward    for    distinguished   and    meritorious 
service. 

The  following  postings  and  appointments  of  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  officers  are  approved :— Lahore  Cantounient :  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  D.  Rowan.  M  B.,  to  command  the  Station  Hospital:  also 
Majors  K.  Tyacke  and  G  St.  C.  Thom,  M.B..  Captains  A.  a.  Waring, 
W.  F.  Ellis,  H.  G.  S.  Webb,  J.  M.  M.  Crawford,  and  G.  A.  Kemp- 
thorne.  Multan  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  T.  Reckiit,  to  command 
the  Station  Hospital :  also  Major  E.  A.  BrHxsiDE,  Captains  C.  G. 
Thomson  and  H.  Rogers.  Dalhonsie :  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  C. 
Bbevor,  C.M.G..M.B.,  to  command  the  StationtHospital.  ;Ferozepore  : 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  Daly',  to  command  the  Station  Hospital:  also 
Major  T.  MCulloch,  MB.  Captains  F.  S.  Walker  and  M.  D.  Ahern. 
Umballa :  Lieutenant-Cohmcl  F.  H.  Treherne  to  command  the 
Station  Hospital;  also  Lieutenant-Colonels  H.  A.  Haines,  M.D., 
W.  Turner,  W.  T.  Swan.  M.B.,  and  J.  Fallon,  Majors 
W.  G.  Beyts,  K.  M.  Cameron,  and  C  W.  Proieit,  MiB., 
Captains  S.  B  Smith,  M.D  ,  A.  M'Munn,  A.  H.  Hayes,  B.  G  Patch, 
and  R.  Stores.  Lieutenants  N.  O.  M.  Be\dnell.  G.  H.  Strvbnson, 
M.B.  (who  will  arrive  with  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards)  and  A.  D. 
O'Carroll,  M.B.  (who  will  arrive  with  the  Connaught  Ranger-V 
Jullundur :  Lieutenant-Colocel  J.  Cahmichael,  to  canmand  the 
Station  Hospital;  also  Major  E.  H.  Condon,  :J.B..  Captain  U.  W. 
Long.  M.  h.,  and  Captain  R  L.  Arglps.  Lieutenant-Colonel  T  O. 
Woodhocsr  will  command  the  S'atiou  Hospital  at  Kasauh, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Holyoake  at  Dagshal,  Captain  A.  J.  Hull  at 
Jutogh.  and  Major  W.  Haliaran.  M.B  .  at  Amritsar. 

The  undermentioned  officers  are  admitted  to  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  dated  February  2nd  :  W.  L.  Harnett,  I,  D.  Bands,  W.  P.  G. 
Wiliiams.  A  H.  Napier,  G.  Holhuyd,  A.  E  Griskwood,  D.  L. 
Graham,  R.  B.  NICHOLSON,  G.  S.  Husband.  J.  A.Cruickshank,  J.  A.  S. 
Phillips.  E.  D  Simson.  W.  E.  R.  Williams,  A.  F.  Babonau,  P.  M. 
Kennik,  H.  M.  Inman,  O'D.  F.  Fawceti-. 


ftitai  Statistics. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-silt  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  7.834 
birtns  ard  4,829  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  cndiDg 
Saturday  la*t.  October  19th  The  animal  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns  which  had  been  14  5.  14  8,  and  lo  7  per  1  OC0  in  the  "three  pre- 
eeks,  was  again  15  7  per  1.C00  last  weak.    The  rates  in  thi 


to  21.7  in  Walsall,  21.8  in  Wigan.  21.9  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  22  6  in  S1; 
Helens.  23.1  in  Southampton,  23  7  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  24.6  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Burnlev.  In  London  the  rate  or  mortal:  ••  was 
13.9  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  IS  5  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-five 
other  Urge  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  averaged  2.4  per  1,030  in  the  seventy  six  towns :  in 
London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.8  per  1,000,  while  among 
the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal infectious  diseases  ranged  upwards  to  4  9  in  Burton-on- 
Trent,  in  Sheffield,  and  in  York,  5  3  in  Wigan,  5.4  in  Hanley. 
5.7  in  Stockport.  5.8  in  Rotherham.  5  9  in  Oldham,  and  6  0  in  Walsall 
and  in  West  Bromwich.  Measles  caused  a  deith-rate  of  1  3  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1  9  in  Cardiff,  2  0  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  2.1  in 
Ipswich.  2  9  in  Burton-on-Treut.  and  3.8  in  West  Bromwich  ;  scarlet 
fever  of  1 1  in  St.  Helens.  1  5  in  West  Bromwich,  and  2  0  in  Burton-on- 
Treut: whoop, Dg-eongh  of  1.1  in  Walsall,  in  Bolton.  aDd  in  Oldham, 
and  1.8  in  South  Shields:  "fever"  of  1.5  in  Grimsby;  and  diarrhoea 
of  4  0  in  Oldham.  4  1  in  West  Ham,  4.2  in  Sheffield.  4  6  in  Stockport, 
4  7  in  Hanley,  and  5  S  in  Rotherham  The  mortality  from  diphtheria 
showed  no  marked  excess  in  any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case 
of  small-pox  was  registered  during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet 
fever  cases  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals, 
which  had  been  4.328.  4,t43,  and  4,75i  at  the  end  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  had  further  risen  to  4.935  at  the  end  of  last  week  : 
820  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  787,  769,  and 
762  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 
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several  towns  ranged  from  2  In  FTornsey,  8  3  in  Walthamstow  and  in 
Bournemouth,  8.4  in  Reading.  8.7  in  Willtsdeu  and  in  Haudsworth 
<SUiffs  j,  9.1  in  Dcvonport,  and  9.3  in  Hastings  and  in  Northampton, 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  October  19th,  915  births  and 
48o  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13  2  and 

13  S  per  1000  m  the  two  precedine  weeks,  further  rose  last  w-eek  to 

14  0  per  l.OCO,  but  was  1.7  per  1.C00  below-  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  11.7  in  Aberdeen  and  12  8 
in  Edinburgh  to  19.S  in  Dundee  and  24  0  in  Perth.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.8  per  1.000  in  these 
towns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  »undee  and  Paisley.  The 
213  deaths  registered  111  Glasgow  included  4  which  were  referred  to 
measles.  3to  diphtheria,  3  to  whooping-cough,  2  to  "fever,"  14  to 
diarrhoea,  and  4  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Three  fatal  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  1  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  recorded  in 
Edinburgh  ;  4  of  measles  and  4  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee ;  2  of  diph- 
theria and  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Paisley;  and  2  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  in  Leith. 


fjaranrks   att&  ^ppohtttmitts. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not   later   than   the  first  post   an   Wednesday 

morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— (1)  Hous& Surgeon.      (2)  Honse- 

Physician.      (3)  Casualty   Housc-Surgeon.      (4)  Assistant  House- 

Physician.      Salary.  £60  per  annum. 
BRISTOL  ROYAL  HOSPITAL   FOR   SICK  CHILDREN.— Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salary.  £50  per  annum. 
CARLISLE    NON-PROVIDENT    DISPENSARY— Resident    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
COVENTRY  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— fD  Senior  House- 
Surgeon:  ,'i)  Junior  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £100  and  £60  per 

annum  respectively. 
DORCHESTER  :    COUNTY    A«YLTJM.  —  Junior   Assistant   Medical 

Officer  (Male).     Salary,  £110  per  annum,  rising  to  £180. 
DUBLIN:    ROYAL    NATIONAL    HOSPITAL   FOR  CONSUMPTION 

FOR  IRELAND.— Resident  Medical  Officer.       Salary,  £300  per 

annum. 
EDINBURGH  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN.— Female 

Junior  Physician. 
ESSEX  COUNTY  ASYLUM.  Brentwood.— Fourth  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £160  per  annum. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY— Assistant  House  Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
HASTINGS.    ST    LEONARDS,    AND    EAST    SUSSEX   H03PITAL.— 

Assistant  tlouse-Surgeou.     Honorarium  £20  for  six  months. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,  Soho,  W.— Clinical  Assistants. 
KENT      AND      CANTERBURY      H03PITAL.— (1)  House-Physician. 

(2)  Pouse-Surgeoa.    Salary.  £90  per  annum  each. 
KING  EDWARD  VII  SANATORIUM,  Midhurst.— Pathologist.  Salary, 
\       £260  per  annum. 
LANCASTER:    COUNTY   LUNATIC    ASYLUM.— Assistant   Medical 

Officer.  Salary.  £150  per  annum,  increasing  to  £250. 
LEEDS  PUBLIC  DISPENSARY.— Honorary  Physician, 
LENZIE:  WOODILEE  ASYLUM— Second  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary  to  commence,  £lf  0  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Honorary  Surgeon. 
LIVERPOOL  STANLEY  H03PITAL.-Third  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 

£60  per  annum. 
LONDON  COUNTY  ASYLUM,    Cane    Hill,    Coulsdon.- Junior   As- 
sistant Medical  Officer.      Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
MILLER    HOSPITAL,  Greenwich.— House-Surgeon.       Salary  at  the 

rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
MOUNT  VERNON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  CHEST,  Hampstead,  N.W.-(l)  Honorary  Radiographer. 

(2»  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 
NORWICH   CITY  ASYLUi!,  Hellesdon— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
PARTICK.  BURGH   OF.— Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the  Knight- 
wick  Hospital.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
PETERBOROUGH    INFIRMARY.— Housc-Surgeon,  Male.      Salary, 

£100  per  annum. 
PLYMOUTH  :  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  EAST  CORNWALL  HOSPITAL. 
— <1)  House-Physician     (2)  House-Surgeon.      Salary,  £76  and  £100 
per  annum  respectively. 
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BEADING:    ROYAL    BERKSHIRE    HOSPITAL.— Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
REDHILL:    EARLS  WOOD    ASYLUM.— Junior    Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £130,  rising  to  £150  per  annum. 
ROYAL    DENTAL    HOSPITAL,    Leicester    Square,  W.C—  (1)  Dental 

Burgeon.      (2)  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon. 
ROYAL     EAR     HOSPITAL,    Dean    Street,    Soho.—  House-Surgeon. 

Honorarium,  £?0  per  annum. 
ROYAL  NATIONAL   ORTHOPAEDIC  HOSPITAL,    Great    Portland 

Street,    '.V.— Assistant  Anaesthetist.      Honorarium   25   guineas 

per  annum. 
BT.  MARK'S    HOSPITAL    FOR    FISTULA,  Etc,   Cit"   Road,  E.C.— 

Resident  House- Surgeon.    Silary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
ST.    MARY'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL    SCHOOL,   Paddington,    W.— 

Demonstrator  of  Biology.    Salary,  £70  per  annum. 
SHOREDITCH  :    PARISH    OF    ST.    LEONARD  —  Second  Assistant 

Medical  Officer  for  the  Infirmary.      Salary,  £100  per  annum, 
STAFFORDSHIRE    COUNTY    ASYLUM,    Cheddleton.  —  Assistant 

Medical  Officer  for  about  sis  monthg.      Honorarium  75  guineas. 
SUNDERLAND     INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.      Salary,    £80   per 

annum. 
VICTORIA    HOSPITAL    FOR    CHILDREN,     Tite     Street,     S.W.— 

Honorary  Anaesthetist. 
WAKEFIELD  :      CLAYTON      HOSPITAL.-Two     House-Surgeons. 

Salary,  £120  and  £30  per  annum  respectively. 
WEST-END    HOSPITAL     FOR     DISEASES     OF    THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM,    Welbeek    Street,    W.— Honorary    Medical     Officer  in 

charge  of  Electrical  Department. 
WOLVERHAMPTON     AND     STAFFORDSHIRE    GENERAL    HOS- 
PITAL.     (1)    Senior    House- Physician.       (2)    Tlouse-Physician. 

(3)  Second   House-3urgeou.      (4)  Honorary  Assistant  Physician. 

Salaries,  £100  for  (1)  and  £80  each  for  (2)  and  (3). 
CERTIFYING     FACTORY     SURGEON.— The    Chief    Inspector     of 

Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Avonbridge,  co.  Stirling,  and 

Sherborne,  co.  Dorset. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Hilton,  A.,  L.S  A.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Hurst  Urban  District. 
Holmes,  Isaac,  L  R.C.P.andS  Edin  ,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

West  Derby  Union. 
Jones,  Ernest.  M.D.,  B  S.,  M  R.C.P.Lond.,  D. P. H.Cantab.,  Registrar 

and  Pathologist,  West-End  Hospital  lor  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System. 
Latham,    H.,    MB,    CM. Edin.,    District    and   Workhouse  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Peterborough  Union. 
McCollum,  J.,  M.B..  Pathologist  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for 

Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park,  E. 
Moxon,  Frank  H.,  M.B.,  B.S  Dunelm.,  Junior  Clinical  Assistant  at 

the  Riyal  Londou  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorflelds. 
Pike,  R  Douglas,  M.B..  B.S  Oxon.,  Medical  Officer  of  the  StalmiDe 

District  of  the  Garstang  Uniou. 
Poster,  W.,  M.B  ,  B  Ch  R.U.I.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Portrush  District,  co.  Antrim. 
Pratt,    I.  H,   MR.  as.,  L.R.C.P.,  Ho  use-Physician  to  the  City  of 

London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park,  E. 
SEES,   E.   D.,    M  R  C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond  ,    Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Newtown  and  Llanidloes  Rural  District. 
Rice,    David,    M  R.C.S.,    L.R.C.P.Lond,    Medical    Superintendent, 

Norwich  City  Asylum. 
SALL,  Ernest  F.,  M.R.C.S  ,  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 

the  Canterbury  Borough  Asylum. 
Strange,  E.  W„  M.B.Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  [the  Martley 

Union. 
Thursfield,  T.  W.,M.DAberd.,  F.R.C.P.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  Leamington,  co.  Warwick. 
Tueton,  Edward,  M.D.,  Ch.B.,  B  Sc.Vict.,M  D.Leed",  M.R.C.P.Lond., 

Honorary  Physician  to  the  Hull  Royal  Infirmary. 
Warren.  A.  C,  M.R.C.S.,L.R.C.P.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Chelsea 

Hospital  for  Women. 
Wilson,  James  J.  P.,  M.B.,  Ch  B.Aberd.,  Senior  House-Surgeon  to 

the    Croydon    General    Hospital,     vice    Dr.    Lacey    Bathurst, 

resigned. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
38.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post  office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  Later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
Briggs.— On  October  Hth,  at  37.  Noel  Street,  Forest  Side,  Notting- 
ham, the  wife  of  J.  A.  Oswald  Briggs,  M.D.Loud.,  F.R.C.S.Eng'., 
of  a  son. 
Richmond.— On  October  20th,  at  57,  Drayton  Gardens,  S.W.,  the  wife 

of  W.  Stephcusou  Richmond,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  a  son. 
Robertson.— At  Hadley,  Prestwick.  Avrshire.  on  the  21st  inst.,  the 

wife  of  And.  Robertson,  M.B.,  of  a  daughter. 
Wood.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Elliotts.  Penshurst,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
W.  Charringtou  Wood,  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 
Collins-Brandt— On  October  16th,  at  All  Saints'  Church.  Chelten- 
ham, by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  M.  A  ,  B  D.,  father  of  the  bride- 
groom, assisted  bj  the  Rev.  Canon  Gardner,  M.A..  and  the  Rev. 
T  G.  G.  Collins,  M.D..  John  Rupert,  Collins.  M.A.,  B.D  .  t'i  Agnes 
Mary,  younaer  daughter  of  Francis  Brandt,  M.A.,  1.0  S.  (ret.),  of 
Kirkella,  Cheltenham. 

DEATHS. 

Stephens  —On  October  17th,  at  Preston,  Brighton,  Helen  Words- 
worth, the  very  dearly  beloved  wife  of  William  J.  Stephens, 
L.R  C.  P.  (late  of  OldSteine,  Brighton),  and  daughter  of  the  late 
F.  W.  Johnson,  M.D.,  of  Watlington,  Norfolk. 

Watson.— On  October  19th,  at  Greystones,  Porchester  Road,  New- 
bury, Henry  Watson,  M.D ,  J.  P..  aged  73,  for  nearly  thirty  years 
Coroner  of  tli-  Borough  of  Newbury. 
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MONDAY. 

Medical  Society  of  London  11.  ChantlOS  Street.  Cavendish  Square, 
W.— 8  p.m.,    Council    Meeting;     8  20   p.m.,    Papers— 

(1)  Mr.  John  D.  Malcolm  :  A  Case  of  Injury  and  oue  of 
Exposure  of  the  Bladder  in  Operaliug  for  Femoral 
Hernia  ;  (2)  Mr  Jb'dmund  Owen  :  Injury  to  the  Bladder 
in  Femoral  Herniotomy. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Odontolohical  Shction.  20,  Hanover  Square.  W.,  7  p  m  — 
Council  Meeting;  8  p  in.-  Inaugural  Presidential 
Address  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Summery.  Paper  illus- 
trated with  lantern  slides.  The  Structure  of  the  Teeth 
of  Fossil  Fishes,  by  Mr.  John  Humphreys. 

TUESDAY. 
Medicolegal  SOCIETY,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  W.-3.15pm  :  (1)  In- 
augural Presidential  Address  by  Mr.  Justice  Walton  ; 

(2)  Demonstration  on  the  Medico-legal  importance  oi 
Wounds  by  Firearms,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Willcox. 

WEDNESDAY. 

British  Balneological  and  Climatolooical  Society,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W— 5  30  p.ui  :  Election  of  Candidates  and 
delivery  of  the  Presidential  Address  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Tjson. 

TIII'RSOAY. 

Haeveian  Society  of  London,  Stafford  Rooms,  Titchborne  Street, 
Edgware  Road  —Dr.  B.  H.  Spilsbury  :  Lyniphatisui  in 
Relation  to  Deatli  under  Anaesthetics.  Dr.  Sidney 
Phillips  aud  Mr.  Gay  French  :  Cases  of  Lymphatism. 

FRIDAY. 

Society  of  Anaesthetists,  20,  Hanover  Square.— 8  30  p.m.,  Com- 
munications from  Mr.  Harvey  HiUiard  and  Mr. 
Kirkby  Thomas. 

West  London  MedicoChieurgical  Society.  West  London  Hos- 
pital, Hammersmith,  W.— 8  p  m  ,  Cases  and  Speci- 
mens ;  8.30  p.m  ,  Annual  Meeting. 

POST-GRADUATE      COURSES     AND      lecrrilEX. 
Central  London.  Throat  and  Ear   Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

W.C— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.45  p.m.,  Middle  Ear  and 

Labyrinth. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  W.C— Thursday,  3  p.m.,  Dermatologlcal. 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.— Friday. 

3  p.m.  :  Some  Points  in  Connexion  with  Oral  Sepsis 
(illustrated). 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfriars,  3. E.— Monday, 
5  p.m..  Pemphigus  aud  Allied  Conditions  ;  Wednes- 
day, 5  p  m.,  Pityriasis;  Saturday,  5  p  m.,  Drug 
Eruptions  ;  Traumatic  Dermatitis. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Daily  arrangements  : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.15  p.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  aud  4  p.m.  Monday  and  noon  Thursday  ; 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  pm.  Tuesday  aud  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eye,  11  a. in   Wednesday  and  Saturday  ;  Radiography, 

4  p.m.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures  :  2.15  p.m  ,  Wed- 
nesday, Malignant  Endocarditis  ;  3.15  p.m.  Friday, 
Surgical  Complications  of  the  Exanthemata. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Cheuies  Street, 
W.C. — The  following  clinical  demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
Monday,  Skin  ;  Tuesday,  Medical ;  Wednesday, 
Surgical;  Thursday  Surgical  ;  Friday,  Throat  Lec- 
tures at  5.15  p.m  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  : 
Monday,  The  Senile  Cardio-vascular  Srstem  :  Tues- 
day, Medical  Conditions  of  the  Alimentary  Tract; 
Wednesday,  Myopia;  Thursday,  Sympathetic  Oph- 
thalmia. 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Out-patient  Department,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.— 
Thursday,  5  p  m.,  Lecture  Demonstration— Pul- 
monary Tuberculosis  in  Children. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C. — Tuesday,  3  30  p  m.,  Syringomyelia; 
Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Surgery  of  the  Nervous  System. 

North-east  London  Postgraduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.— The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  :— Jonday, 
10  a. m  ,  Surgical  Out-patient ;  2.30  p  m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  A"  Ray ;  Tuesday,  10.30  a.m.,  Medical 
Out-pitient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
and  Surgical  Out-patient ;  4.30  p.m.,  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Production  of  A"  Rays.  Wednesday, 
2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out-patient,  Skin  and  Eye. 
Thursday,  2 10  p.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  aud  X  Ray  :  3  p.m.. 
Medical  In-patient  ;  4.30  p  m..  Lecture,  Surgical 
Disorders  of  Digestion.  Friday,  10  a.m..  Surgical 
Outpatient:  2.30  p.m..  Operations,  Medical  Out- 
patient and  Eye  ;  3  p  m.,  Medical  In-patient. 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week;  Daily,  2  p.m.,  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Clinics,  X  Rays  ;  2.30  p  m..  Operations  ;  Monday 
and  Thursday,  2  p.m.,  Diseases  ot  the  Eye  ;  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  10  a. in  ,  Gynaecological  Operations; 
2  p.m.  (also  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  a.m.), 
Diseases  of  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear;  luesday  ana 
Friday,  2  30  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Skin;  Wednesday, 
10  a.m.,  Diseases  of  Children;  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, 2  p.m.,  Diseases  of  Eye.  Lectures  :  12,  Monday, 
Pathological  Demonstration  ;  5  p.m.,  Monday,  Clinical ; 
Tuesday,  Clinical ;  Wednesday,  Extraction  ;  Thursday, 
Clinical ;  Friday,  Clinical. 

Royal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C— Monday,  5  30p.m.: 
The  Retention  of  Dentures  in  Difficult  Cases. 
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[Oct.  26,  1907. 


CALENDAH    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held, 


26  SATURDAY. 

27  gim&at! 

28  MONDAY      . 


OCTOBER. 

NORTHEBN     COUNTIES      OF      SCOTLAND 

Branch,  Palace    Hotel,  Inverness, 
12.30  p.m. 


29  TUESDAY 


{Chester  end  Cbewe   Division,  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Branck,  Chester 
General     Infirmary     Board    Room, 
5pm.;  Tea,  4.30  p.m. 
/'Central  Council,  Metropolitan  Asy- 
lums Board,  Victoria  Embankment, 
2  pm. 
30  WEDNESDAY  ^  Guildford    Division,     South-Eastern 
Branch   Royal  Surrey  County  Hos- 
pital, 4.30  p.m   :  Tea.  4.15;  Dinner, 
Lion  Hotel,  Guildford,  6.30  p.m. 
(Fife  Branch,  Special  Meeting,  Hotel, 

Thornton,  3  p.m. 
!  Scottish    Division,    Border   Cozinties 
'  |      Branch,  Douglas  Arms  Hotel,  castle 
I      Douglas,  3  45  p  m.  ;  Executive  Com- 
(_     mittee,  3.30  p.m. 

NOVEMBER. 

/'City  Division.  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch  Clinical  Meeting,  St.  Bar- 
I  thoiomew's  Hospital,  E.G.,  5  p.m. 
•  ]  Socteern  Jjivision,  Edinburgh  Branch, 
I  Oddfellows'  Hall  (Room  6),  Forrest 
\.    Road,  8.15  p.m. 


31  THURSDAY., 


1  FRIDAY 


2  SATURDAY, 

3  £000*8 

4  MONDAY     .„ 

5  TUESDAY    „ 

a  wT?TVNnrsT»  *  v  f  Yorkshire  Branch,  The  University, 

6  WEDNESDAY -^     Sheffield,  4  p.m. 

7  THURSDAY... 

("London:   Standing  Ethical   Snbcom- 

8  FRIDAY  '      naittee,  1.30  p  m. 

"  1  BqBDgR   CouaTiES    Brakch,  County 

9  SATURDAY... 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


Buildings,  Dumfries. 


NOVEMBER  (  Conthw^j. 


10  Jhmttaj? 

11  MONDAY 

12  TUESDAY 


f  London  :    Organization    Committee-, 
I     11  a.m. 


13  WEDNESDAY    Ulster  Branch,  Belfast. 

14  THURSDAY... 

15  FRIDAY 

16  SATURDAY  ... 

17  Jhmftxe         ,„ 

18  MONDAY 

19  TUESDAY    ... 

20  WEDNESDAY 

21  THURSDAY... 

22  FRIDAY       ... 

23  SATURDAY... 
21  gittiSag 

25  MONDAY      ... 

26  TUESDAY    ... 

27  WEDNESDAY 

fCiTY  Division,  Metropolitan  Couiiiiu 

28  THURSDAY...  \      Branch.  Special  Meeting,  Hackney 

I     Town  Hall,  4  p.m. 

29  FRIDAY        .» 

30  SATURDAY.,. 

DECEMBER. 

1  &UO&&2  _ 

2  MONDAY     ... 

3  TUESDAY    ... 

4  WEDNESDAY 

/'Altrincham  Division,  Lancashire  ami 
Cheihire  Branch,  General  Mae  ting. 

5  THURSDAY...  {  Folkestone  Division,   SoiM-Eastern 

Branch,    Victoria    Hospital,   Folke- 
\.     stone,  8.30  p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE    BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside, 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  In  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  aud  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
13  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall. 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be"  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

3y-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  In  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agrcemeut,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laW3  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2.— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Socrotary  to  the  eeneral  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  noS 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  dote  of  the  said 
notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
fcnown.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  a9  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  tliree  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall,  be  sent  by  the  <■■■ 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  bo 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  alter  the  date  of  the 
eaid  notice. 


The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  lor  non-members  is  £1  3s.  Od.  lor  the  United. Kingdom, 

and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad. 
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ABERDEEN  BRiNCH. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  In  the  Grand 
Hotel,  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday,  October  19th,  at  1.15  p.m., 
Dr.  J.  Scott  Riddsll,  M.V.O.,  President  of  the  Branch, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Confirm-xtion  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  general 
meeting  held  at  Stonehaven  in  June  were  read  and 
approved. 

Report  of  Council. — The  Council's  report  and  Treasurer's 
report  were  read  and  approved. 

Balance  Sheet.— The  following  balance  sheet  for  1906  was 
presented : 

Income.  Expenditure. 

£  3.  d.  £  3.  d. 

Capitation      grants      re-  Expenses  of  summer  meet- 

ceived     from     General  ,     ing    7    5    6 

Secretary 34  18    0    Expenses  of  annual  meet- 
Interest  on   Deposit   Re-  lng    

eeipt  in  Union  Bank    ...    2    6    0    Avery  and  Co.  for  print- 
ing, etc 4    0 

Secretary's  outlays  ...    2    0 

Treasurer's  outlays         ...    0    3 
Gratuity  to  Medico-Chirur- 

gical  Soc.'s  hallkeeper...    0    5 
Surplus  for  jear    22  19 


0  10    0 


37    4    0 
Balance  Account. 


37    4    0 


In  hand,  December,  1905 110  10   0* 

Surplus  for  1906         22  19    9 

In  hand,  December  31st,  1906     133    9    9} 

Examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct, 

David  W.  Finlat, 
February  6th.  1907.  John  R.  Levack. 

Geoege  Williamson,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Offiiers. — Dr.  Cran  (Banchory)  was  elected 
President  for  the  ensuiDg  year  and  Dr.  George  Williamson 
President-slect.  The  Vice-Presidents  are  Dr.  J.  Scott 
Riddell  and  Dr.  Maver  (Bucksburn).  Dr.  Rorie  (Cults), 
Dr.  Lister  (Aberdeen),  Dr.  Bell  (Kirkwall),  and  Dr.  Yuie 
(Lerwick)  were  elected  Members  of  Council.  Dr.  Levack 
(Aberdeen)  was  appointed  Treasurer  vice  Dr.  Williamson. 


A  notice  calling  for  nominations  for  the  post  of  Re- 
presentative of  the  Branch  on  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Association  will  appear  In  the  Journal.  It  was  under- 
stood that  Dr.  George  Edmond  has  consented  to  his  being 
nominated. 

Summer  Meeting. — The  selection  of  a  suitable  place  at 
which  to  hold  the  next  summer  meeting  was  referred  to 
the  Council  as  was  also  the  consideration  of  the 
Referendum  Report. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Professor  Finlay. — The  President 
moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Branch  be  conveyed  to 
Professor  Finlay  for  his  long  and  untiring  service  to  the 
Branch,  and  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and  the 
Secretaiy  instructed  to  write  in  fitting  terms  to  Dr. 
Finlay. 

Dinner. — Thereafter  the  members  lunched  together  at 
the  Grand  Hotel. 

BORDER  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

North  Cumberland  Division. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at  the  "  Crown 

and    Mitre,"  Carlisle,  on  Wednesday,  October   16th,  at 

3.30  p.m.,  Dr.  Graham  (Carlisle)  in  the  chair. 

The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  from  the  Council  of 
the  Association  re  the  draft  Charter  was  diecussed  and 
voted  on. 

Ethical  Rules  —  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Division 
Committee  the  Ethical  Rules,  as  adopted  by  the  Bradford 
Division,  with  Rule  Z,  were  unanimously  adopted  for  the 
Division. 

CAPE    OF   GOOD   HOPE  (EA8TERN  PROVINCE) 

BRANCH: 

East  London  Division. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  in  the  East  London  Club 

on  September  10th  ;  Dr.  Tannock,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Police  Calls. — Correspondence  in  reference  to  police 
calls  was  read.  It  is  evident  that  a  medical  man  goes  to 
a  police  call  at  his  own  risk  as  regards  fees,  and  must 
take  precautions  accordingly  before  attending  emergency 
cases. 

Grahamstoion  Branch. — It  was  stated  that  an  intimation 
had  been  sent  from  London  that  this  Branch  had  been  con- 
stituted since  July  18th,  1907.  The  Grahamstown  Branch 
are  anxious  to  retain  Steynsburg  and  the  Fiscal  Division 
of  Fort  Beaufort— less  the  town — in  order  to  keep  their 
numbers  up  to  fifty  and  more.  The  meeting  decided  to 
grant  this  condition  provisionally,  but  will  formally  con- 
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sider  and  sanction  the  proposition  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Dr.  Dru 
Drary  to  this  effect. 

South  African  Medical  Congress.— A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Transvaal  Branch  asking  that  delegates  from  the 
Division  should  attend  a  British  Medical  Association 
meeting  at  the  South  African  Medical  Congress.  No 
delegate  was  appointed,  as  no  one  present  was  going  up  to 
Pretoria. 

Nomination  of  Officers.— The  following  nominations  for 
1908  were  made:  Chairman.  Dr.  Koulston  :  Vice-Chairman, 
Dr.  Grey;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Hill 
Aitken ;  Committee,  Drs.  Lownds,  Tannock,  Anderson, 
Rubidge,  MacGregor,  Alexander.  It  will  be  noted  all  are 
living  in  East  London  and  Cambridge.  This  is  in  view  of 
the  formation  of  an  East  London  Division  of  smaller  area 
than  at  present  exists. 

Contract  Practice. — As  it  had  come  out  that  the  local 
clubs  were  trying  to  upset  the  arrangements  lately  made 
with  them,  the  Honorary  Secretary  was  told  to  write  to 
each  club  asking  if  it  was  prepared  to  abide  loyally  by  the 
agreement  entered  into  some  months  ago,  and  If  notice  of 
three  months  on  either  side  would  be  the  rule.  Dr.  Rukidge 
related  how  his  fees  for  attendance  on  a  Forester,  who  was 
also  a  Harbour  Board  employe,  had  been  taken  exception  to 
by  the  Foresters'  Society.  He  insisted  on  payment,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Society's  attitude,  he  wrote  refusing 
further  attendance  on  members  of  the  Society.  From  the 
discussion  that  followed  it  is  evident  that  a  united  and  firm 
front  must  be  made  here  if  the  abuse  of  club  work  was  not 
wanted. 

Paper. — Dr.  Alexander  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Recent  Epidemic  of  Influenxi."  He  said  the  attacks 
for  the  most  part  were  mild.  Cough  was  troublesome  and 
not  benelited  by  cough  mixtures,  but  by  gastric  sedatives. 
One  case  simulated  typhoid  fever.  Death  in  one  man 
occurred  from  pericarditis,  inlluenza  being  taken  as  the 
cause.  Dr.  Roulston  and  Dr.  Lownds  had  noticed,  like 
Dr.  Alexander,  that  the  cough  yielded  only  to  gastric 
sedatives.  Dr.  Ward  had  had  several  cases  of  stomatitis. 
In  one  instance  he  suspected  diphtheria  and  injected  anti- 
toxin. Dr.  Hill  Aitken  spoke  of  the  "  ambulatory 
treatment"  of  influenza  and  subsequent  convalescent 
stage.  Patients  not  able  to  lay  up  were  advised  to  "  go 
slow  "  and  to  retire  to  bed  early  in  the  evening  after  the 
day's  work.  The  bedroom  must  be  well  ventilated. 
Dr.  MacGregor  told  of  his  experience  of  two  eases  in 
which  loss  of  taste  was  complained  of.  In  time  the  sense 
returned.  Dr.  Tannock  had  had  one  similar  case.  He 
was  struck  with  subnormal  temperatures  during  con- 
valescence. Tne  patients  displayed  a  want  of  vitality. 
Dr.  Grey  found  sal.  soda  most  comforting  to  his  patients. 
Dr.  Anderson  wished  to  know  if  any  one  had  noted  the 
effect  of  altitude  on  the  incidence  of  the  disease. 

Case. — Dr.  Rubidge's  case  of  high  myopia  again  kindly 
came  to  show  himself.  He  reported  still  further  improve- 
ment in  vision. 

Milk  Sterili;;r.—T>r.  Hill  Aitken  showcda  Hawksley's 
milk  sterillzpr  for  use  in  infant  feeding. 

I'ote  <f  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Dr.  Alexander  for  his  paper. 


Grahamstown  Division. 
Cases  and  Spscimens — At  a  clinical  meeting  of  the 
'  i  rabamsto to  Division,  held  at  the  Albany  Hospital  on  Sep- 
tember 13th,  the  following  cases  and  specimens  were  shewn : 
ll)  For  Dr.  Mullins:  A  case  of  abdominal  swelling  for  dia- 
gnosis ;  opinion,  plastic  peritonitis  following  appendicitis. 

(2)  For  Dr.  Jones  Phillipson:  Three  cases  of  trephiniDg 
for  cerebral  injuries  in  natives— namely,  a  boy  of  12, 
wounded  by  a  nail-headed  reed ;  a  girl  of  13  kicked  by 
an  ostrich ;  a  youth,  aged  16,  who  had  suffered  from 
•  I acksonian  epilepsy  afier  a  blow  from  a  stick;  also  a  case 
of  aneurysm  of  the  innominate  artery  in  an  old  man. 

(3)  By  Dr.  Grkathead  :  A  uterus  removed  by  hysterectomy 
from  a  woman  six  yens  after  the  menopause  for  sarcoma 
of  the  organ  ;  and  a  libroua  polypus  of  the  cervix  uteri  of 
unusual  size.  (4)  By  Dr.  Duchy  :  A  specimen  illustrating 
the  condition  of  aural  secretions  known  as  "keratosis 
obturans."  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
ciliibitors. 

Pretoria  Congress.— Resolved  that  Drs.  Bruce-Bays  and 
•Topes-Piullipson  be  appointed  as  accredited  delegates  to 
r<  invent  the  Division  at  the  Pretoria  Congress. 


Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Resolved  that  Dr. 
Bruce-Bays  act  as  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in 
Dr.  Drury'a  absence  or  until  a  fresh  election. 

Amendment  of  Medical  and  Pharmacy  Act. — Resolved 
that  the  Secretary  address  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Medical 
Council  supporting  the  letter  of  the  East  London  Division 
of  August  10th  in  their  wish  to  amend  ClauBe  56  of  the 
Medical  and  Pharmacy  Act  of  1891,  so  as  to  make  produc- 
tion of  the  current  edition  of  the  Register  sufficient  proof 
of  registration. 

Division  library. — Rf  solved  that  Dr.  Darley  Hartley  be 
thanked  for  his  kind  offer  of  periodicals  and  medical  works 
for  the  library  of  the  Division. 

Combined  Meetini;. 
New  Rules— A.  special  meeting  (combined)  of  the  Eastern 
Province  Branch  and  Grahamstown  Division  was  thin 
held  to  deal  with  the  new  rules  necessitated  by  the  fusion 
of  these  bodies.  These  being  merely  a  blend  of  the  older 
compilations  do  not  call  for  a  detailed  report,  but  will  be 
printed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Branch. 


EAST    ANGLIAN    BRANCH: 

Norwich  Division. 

A    meeting    of    this    Division    was    held    on   Saturday, 

October    19th,    in    the    Norfolk    and    Norwich    Library, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Muriel,  Chairman  of  the  Division,  presiding. 

Confirmation  cf  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum. — The  main  business  of  the  meeting  was 
to  consider  the  Referendum  Report  of  the  Council.  Each 
resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  referred  by  the 
Council  was  considered  In  turn  and  discussed  at  length. 
In  favour  of  each  resolution  a  unanimous  vote  was  given, 
with  the  exception  o!  the  four  resolutions  relating  to  the 
composition  of  the  Council,  which  were  carried,  one  member 
not  voting. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Leigh  Division. 
Hygienic  Education  of   Teachers—  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Leigh  Division,  held  on  October  17th,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  carried  unanimously: 

That  practical  and  theoretical  Instruction  in  school  hygiene 
should  form  a  regular  part  of  trie  curriculum  in  all  institu- 
tions in  which  studsnts  are  trained  to  become  teachers  of 
schools  in  all  grades. 


North  Manchester  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on  Thursday, 
October  17th,  Dr.  Hargreaybs  in  the  chair. 

Proposed  New  Ethical  Rules.— The  Bradford  Ethifcal 
Rules  were  adopted  with  the  following  alterations: 
(a)  Rule  B.  The  words  "of  those  present . . .  Meeting,"  and 
"  prior  to  such  meeting  "  be  deleted,  (b)  Rule  C.  After  the 
second  word  "  Division"  insert  "  Such  specified  part  to  be 
approved  by  the  Division  as  a  whole."  0)  Rule  D.  Delete 
all  following  the  words  "behalf  of  the  Division,"  and  sub- 
titute : 

Offar  the  services  of  the  Division  to  such  member  to  obtain 
the  terms  agre.ed  upon  under  Rule  B  ;  and  puch  roembc-r 
shall  satisfy  the  Division  that  he  has  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  obtain  such  terms  ;  and  he  shall  then  not  be  con- 
sidered to  have  broken  Bale  A. 

The  Draft  Model  Rules  of  a  Division  not  itself  a  Branch 
were  adopted  unanimously.  Model  Rule  '/.  was  adopted 
with  the  following  addition : 

That  aDy  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  (or 
non-member)  not  resident  in  the  Division  area  who  may  meet 
In  consultation  a  practitioner  whose  conduct  Is,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Division,  detrimental  fo  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
profession,  shall  be  notified,  in  the  manner  provided  by  this 
rule,  of  the  opinion  of  the  Division  ;  and  should  he,  after  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Division,  again 
hold  such  a  consultation  in  circumstances  not  of  great  urgency, 
his  conduct  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  detrimental  to  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  profession,  and  shall  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  members  of  the  Division  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (a)  of  Rule  '/.. 

The  Referendum. — The  members  present  all  voted  in 
favour  of  the  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Notification  of  Births  Act.— The  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  1907,  was  considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  to 
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the    Joint    Committee    of    the    Manchester  and  Salford 
Divisions  the  following  resolution  for  use  as  desired  : 
This  Division  strongly  objects  to  this  Act,   and  sincerely 
hopes  it  will  not  be  locally  adopted. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH  : 

Hampstead  Division. 

A  meetino  of  this  Division  was  held  on  Thursday,  October 

21th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  the  Hampstead  Conservatoire,  Swiss 

Cottage,  N.W.,  Dr.  Pidcock  in  the  chair. 

Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
taken  as  read. 

Letters.— A  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  Macevoy  resign- 
ing his  post  of  Representative  to  the  Branch  Council 
owing  to  the  date  fixed  for  Branch  Council  Meetings 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend.  On  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Parsons,  seconded  by  Dr.  Oppenheimer, 
Dr.  Macevoy's  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret. 
Dr.  Macevoy  then  proposed,  and  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy 
seconded,  that  nomination  of  the  new  Representative  to 
the  Branch  Council  be  left  to  the  Committee. 

Council  of  Sicial  Welfare. — Dr.  Pidcock  and  Dr.  Yeld 
were  appointed  the  two  Divisional  Delegates  to  the  newly- 
formed  Hampstead  Council  of  Social  Welfare. 

Representative's  Report. — Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  then  gave  a 
short  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Representative 
Meeting.  The  question  of  the  ethics  of  medical  consulta- 
tion had  been  referred  back  to  the  Central  Ethical  Com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  finance,  he  could  assure  the  meeting 
that  the  Association  was  in  a  financially  sound  condition. 
The  new  building  would  necessitate  the  borrowing  of 
£40,000,  but  this  debt  would  certainly  be  expunged  In  less 
than  twenty-one  years.  The  site  was  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  money  borrowed  would  be  paid  back  either  by  a 
mortgage  or  by  issuing  debentures  to  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  security  of  the  building  as  It  stands. 
Mr.  Armit  added  that  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be 
re-elected  on  the  Medico-Political  Committee  and  Finance 
Committee. 

Vote  of  Thanks.— Dr.  Oppenheimer  proposed  and  Mr. 
Parsons  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Armit 
for  his  valuable  services  as  Representative.  Carried 
unanimously. 

The  Referendum. — Dr.  Ford  Anderson  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject.  He  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
Hampstead  Division  had  taken  the  view  that  the  old 
metliod  of  election  was  best.  The  Representative  Meeting 
had  not  agreed,  but  had  decided  that  the  Council  should 
in  future  be  elected  partly  by  the  Branches  and  partly  by 
the  Representative  Meeting.  As  a  result  the  feeling  of 
the  Council  (the  majority)  was  antagonistic  to  the  Repre- 
sentative Body.  As  a  member  of  the  minority  of  the 
Council  who  disapproved  of  the  Referendum,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Council  had  put  itself  in  an  untenable 
position  at  the  start  by  passing  the  clauses  of  the 
Charter  No.  7  and  No.  8.  As  regards  Ordinance  17  (b), 
he  submitted  that  the  adoption  of  the  Council's 
suggestion  would  be  either  dilatory  or  expensive.  As 
regards  By-law  36,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Council, 
having  passed  Clauses  7  and  8  of  the  Charter,  had  given 
the  Representative  Body  power  to  alter  By-law  36  as  they 
pleased.  The  Council  could  not  be,  and  had  never  been, 
a  Second  Chamber ;  it  was  only  an  Executive  Committee. 
As  regards  By-law  37,  the  alteration  naturally  followed 
the  change  in  Bylaw  36,  suggested  by  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting.  As  regards  By-law  29,  the  Council 
had  already  given  its  case  away  by  passing  Clauses  7 
and  13  in  the  Charter,  Subclause  9  (1)  i,  Ordin- 
ances 17  and  24,  and  By-laws  8,  60,  and  52.  In 
conclusion,  he  regretted  the  pushing  forward  of  the 
Charter  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  old  system  was 
unsuitable ;  but  the  matter  had  now  gone  too  far  for  the 
Association  to  turn  back.  Personally  he  wished  that  it 
were  possible  even  now  to  retain  the  old  method  of 
election  and  the  right  of  general  meeting.  Furthermore, 
before  important  decisions  of  Divisions  were  made  law, 
he  thought  that  the  number  of  those  voting  in  Divisional 
meeting  should  be  known. 

Mr.  Nelson  Hardy  criticized  Dr.  Anderson's  views  on 
By-law  36,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  clauses  of  the  Charter 
passed  by  the  Council  the  question  of  election  was  not 
expres?ly  mentioned. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Armit  said  that  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  state  definitely  whether  they  agreed  with  the 
Council  or  not.  He  regarded  the  Referendum  as  an 
extraordinary  document,  but  it  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  matter  o!  principle.  In  his  view  the 
Council  had  no  power  to  make  any  suggestions  to 
Divisions  in  a  Referendum  report.  The  Representa- 
tive Body  was  truly  representative  of  those  who 
took  a  real  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 
As  regards  By-law  36,  he  had  faithfully  put  forward  the 
views  of  the  Hampstead  Division,  although  personally  he 
disagreed  with  that  view.  When  it  was  clear  that  the 
old  method  of  election  of  the  Council  could  not  be 
retained,  he  had  agreed  to  the  compromise  suggested  by 
the  Representative  Meeting,  a  compromise  which  he  had 
received  the  permission  of  the  Division  to  agree  to  In  the 
event  of  the  old  method  of  election  being  negatived: 
If  the  meeting  approved  of  the  Council's  Referendum  it 
amounted  to  saying  in  so  many  words  that  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  had  not  in  fact  represented  the  views 
of  the  Association  for  the  last  three  years.  He  agreed 
with  Dr.  Anderson  that  the  Council's  suggestion  on 
Ordinance  17  (*)  would  be  dilatory  or  expensive.  The 
Council  ought  to  have  taken  a  Referendum  on  the  points 
in  the  Charter  and  not  on  the  by-laws.  As  regards 
general  meetings  the  Charter  had  done  away  with  those 
already,  and  if  the  Representative  Body  was  to  be  the 
managing  body  he  could  not  see  the  raison  ditre  of  a 
general  meeting.  Members  could  safeguard  their  own 
interests  by  attending  their  Divisional  meetings.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  moreover,  general  meetings  were  almost 
identical  in  personnel  with  Representative  Meetings.  In 
the  past,  special  general  meetings  had  repeatedly  failed  to 
attract  enough  interest  to  produce  a  quorum.  As  regards 
the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  he  strongly  approved 
of  having  two  separate  committees.  Finally  he  called 
upon  the  meeting  to  disapprove  of  the  Referendum 
and  approve  of  the  views  of  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  thought  that  the  Council  had  a  right 
to  make  the  Referendum  in  the  form  before  the  meeting 
In  future  the  Association  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  which  was  not  truly  repre- 
sentative. He  would  support  the  majority  of  the 
Council  over  By-law  36  and  Ordinance  17  (&).  By- 
law 29  was  not  worth  challenging,  however,  and  as 
regards  the  various  other  points  in  the  Referendum,  he 
was  prepared  to  take  the  view  of  the  minority  of  the 
Council. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Ford  Anderson  was  to  some  extent  an  advocate  of  the 
Council,  although  he  signed  the  Minority  Report.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  Council  was  illogical. 
The  Representative  Meeting  was  representative  of  the 
most  active  members  of  Divisions,  but  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  in  wishing  to  retain  the  old  method  of 
election,  under  which  the  views  of  the  less  active  members 
of  the  Association  might  be  voiced.  He  agreed  with  the 
Council's  suggestion  on  Ordinance  17  (4). 

Dr.  James  Stewart  was  in  favour  of  supporting  the 
greater  independence  of  the  Council,  as  under  the  old 
system,  and  thought  it  should  have  the  power  to  refer. 

Dr.  Ford  Aniverson  said  that  the  Council  should  be 
merely  administrative,  and  should  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
Representative  Meeting.  Antagonism  between  the  two 
bodies  was  disagreeable,  and  he  thought  that  the  com- 
promise suggested  by  the  Representative  Meeting  might 
bring  about  a  state  of  harmony.  This  compromise- 
namely,  election  of  12  members  by  the  Representative 
Meeting— would  do  no  harm,  especially  if  the  12  members 
were  elected  topographically.  He  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  compromise  in  the  hope  of  removiDg  friction. 

Mr.  Nelson  Hari'Y  regretted  that  there  was  no  member 
of  the  majority  of  the  Council  present,  as  their  case  might 
then  have  been  put  more  strongly  before  the  meeting. 
He  agreed  with  the  compromise,  but  thought  it  might  be 
wise  to  make  provision  that  not  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  Council  should  under  any  circumstances  be  elected 
by  the  Representative  Body.  He  would  vote  against  the 
Referendum. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Armit,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
Chairman,  said  that  the  Representative  Meeting  had  met 
five  times.  The  meeting  need  not  be  afraid  of  being 
rushed  in  this  matter,  as  of  necessity  the  Divisloa  must 
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have  a  further  opportunity  of  considering  the  Charter. 
The  majority  of  the  Council  was  trying  to  keep  too  much 
power,  and  the  Representative  Meeting  was  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  small  number  of  the  Council  should  be 
elected  by  the  Representative  Body. 

Voting.— The  Resolutions  of  the  Referendum  were  then 
considered  in  order. 

On  Ordinance  17  (b)  Dr.  Oppenheimer  proposed  and 
Mr.  Parsons  seconded : 

That  the    suggestion   of   the   majority   of   the  Council  be 
adopted. 
This,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  lost. 

Proviso  as  to  Referendum— Minnie  123  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  was  then  carried. 

Composition  of  Council.— Minutes  283,  287,  293,  and  298 
of  the  Representative  meeting  were  carried  en  bloc. 

Grouping  of  Branches.— Minute  299  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  was  carried. 

Mode  of  Election.— Minute  303  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Business  of  Repreaentaliie  Meeting. — Minutes  328  and  330 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  were  carried. 

Journal  and  Finance  Committee. — Minutes  342  and  346  of 
the  Representative  Meeting  were  carried  nem.  eon. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  therefore  against  the 
Referendum  on  all  points. 

Resolution  on  Hygune  in  Schools.— the  following  resolu- 
tion, proposed  by  Mr.  Armit  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer,  was  then  carried  : 

That  this  Division  endorses  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
international  Congress  of  School  Hygleuo  in  London,  1907, 
to  the  effect  that  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
personal  and  school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  institutions  in  which  students  ate 
trained  to  become  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

Letter  of  Ryret — A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  F.  R. 
Humphreys  regretting  inability  to  be  present. 


Wandsworth  Division. 
The  first  meeting  of    the  1907  8   session  was    held  on 
Thursday,  October  24th,  at  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  4th 
Volunteer  Battalion,  East  Surrey  Regiment,  27,  St.  John's 
Hill,  S.W.,  Dr.  Gilrert  Richardson  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance  (East  Anglian  Branch)  and  Dr.  G.  E. 
Haslip  (Metropolitan  Counties  Branch)  attended  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Division.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  Parkinson  (Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch)  regretting 
his  being  unable  to  accept  the  Division's  invitation. 

The  Weir  Bequest. — Dr.  Ker  asked  i[  the  Division  pro- 
posed taking  any  steps  with  reference  to  the  "Weir 
Bequest."  The  Chairman  replied  that  since  he  under- 
stood there  was  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  Division 
should  take  some  action,  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
the  question  would  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  R'ferendum. — Dr.  Fothergill  then  opened  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Referendum,  which  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Bali.ance,  Drs.  Haslip,  McManus,  Ker,  and  Gat.  The 
meeting  unanimously  approved  of  the  Minutes  123,  283, 
287,  293,  298,  299,  303,  328,  330,  342,  346  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 

Vote  of  Thanks— The  Chairman  moved  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Billance  and  Dr.  Haslip  for  attending. 


Westminstbr  Division. 
A    meeting    of   this  Division    was    held    on    Thursday, 
October  17th,  at  4.30  pm,  at  St.  James's  Vestry  Hall, 
Piccadilly.    Dr.  Knowsley  Sibley  was  in  the  chair. 

Paper.— Dr.  L.  Archer  read  a  paper  in  reference  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  provide  free 
medic il  attendance  for  their  employees.  He  said  it  was 
his  duty  to  bring  to  their  notice  a  matter  which  might  at 
first  sight  appear  trivial  to  some,  but  which,  if  it  passed 
unchallenged  and  unchecked,  in  its  immediate  and 
ultimate  results  might  become  of  extreme  importance  to 
the  medical  profession.  At  a  meeting  of  the  AVestminster 
City  Council  held  in  June  last  a  report  was  made  by  a 
joint  subcommittee  of  its  Works  and  Highways  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Council's  responsibility  for  its  injured 
and  sick  workmen,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Work- 
men's   Compensation   Act.      By    the    Council's    present 


system  a  workman,  in  case  of  illness  or  acci- 
dent, was  required  to  obtain  weekly  medical  cer- 
tificates from  a  district  medical  officer  appointed 
by  the  Council  before  being  paid  sick  or  acci- 
dent pay.  The  cost  of  these  certificates,  2s.  6d.  each, 
was  borne  by  the  Council,  but  the  workmen  themselves 
defrayed  the  expente  of  any  necessary  medical  treatment. 
The  cost  to  the  Council  for  medical  certificates  supplied 
to  workmen  during  the  year  ending  March  3lst,  1906,  was 
£303  17s.  6d.;  and  during  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1907,  it  was  £220  7s.  6d.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  printing,  postage,  and  the  time  of  the  staff  taken  up  in 
dealing  with  the  certificates.  Councillor  J.  P.  Wallis  had 
been  at  pains  to  discover  the  average  sum  paid  by 
friendly  eocielies  to  their  medical  officers,  and  this,  for 
attendance,  medicine,  and  medical  certificates,  he  puts 
down  as  49.  per  man  per  annum.  He  suggested 
that  this  would  be  an  adequate  basis  of  pay- 
ment to  make  for  the  Council's  workmen  who 
lived  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  City  Hall, 
whilst  a  further  2s.  should  secure  these  benefits  for  those 
living  beyond  that  radiu3.  It  was  reckoned  that  750  men 
would  come  under  the  former  class  and  250  under  the 
latter,  making  a  total  annual  expenditure  ol  £225.  We 
are  Informed  that  the  average  number  if  sick  men  per 
week  i3  50.  Dr.  Archer  proceeded:  Now,  we  cannot 
reckon  that  these  50  men  could  ba  seen  on  the  average 
less  than  three  times  a  week  each,  that  works  out  at 
twenty- five  attendances  per  diem — a  fair  day's  work  for 
any  doctor  when  the  distances  to  be  covered  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  fee  per  attendance,  medicine  and  certi- 
ficate comes  to  about  7d.  But  from  this  7d.  you  must 
deduct  the  cost  of  drugs,  rent  and  travelling,  etc.,  so  in 
the  final  result  the  net  profit  to  the  doctor  would  be  not 
more  than  4d.  per  attendance,  if  that.  See,  then,  the 
position  of  a  medical  man  accepting  this  appointment, 
this  highly-trained  and  educated  expert,  this  member  of 
a  learned  and  honourable  profession  will  receive  for  his 
labour  little  more  than  the  road  sweepers  and  dustmen 
whom  It  is  his  duty  to  attend.  Again,  how  does  this 
Councillor  of  the  City  of  Westminster  salve  his  conscience 
for  such  a  preposterous  proposal  ?  By  an  aspersion  on 
the  bona  fides  of  the  medical  men  who  have  served 
under  the  old  scheme.  The  report  states  "  that  the  duty 
of  the  medical  man  being  confined  to  the  issuing  of  weekly 
certificates  at  2s.  6d.  each,  there  Is  no  inducement  to  pro- 
nounce a  man  fit  for  work  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  as 
there  would  be  if  the  medical  man  were  also  answerable  for 
the  treatment  of  the  patient,  and  were  the  remuneration  an 
Inclusive  fee  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  the  men,  whilst 
we  are  not  aware  that  malingering  has  been  practised  to 
any  extent,  it  is  rendered  easy,  If  no'  encouraged,  by  the 
present  system."  In  plain  English,  you  and  f ,  the  general 
practitioner,  who  may  be  called  in  to  attend  these  men, 
are  so  dishonest  that  the  Westminster  City  Council 
will  not  accept  a  certificate  from  us.  The  doctors 
appointed  to  give  these  certificates  are  not  to  be  trusted 
because  of  the  temptation  to  pile  up  half-crowns,  so  they 
will  try  to  remove  temptation  from  the  profession  by  pay- 
ing 7d.  for  attendance,  medicine,  and  certificate,  and  buy 
a  doctor  body  and  foul  for  two  pounds  a  week.  Gentlemen, 
this  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  Westminster  City 
Council  with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  of  Dr.  Dutch ; 
all  those  gentlemen  whom  we  as  ratepayers  have  sent  to 
represent  us  on  the  Westminster  City  Council,  solicitors, 
merchants,  clergymen,  and  others,  sit  silent  and  hear  an 
Insult  like  this  formulated  against  the  medical  profession 
without  a  protest.  And  why?  Because  we  have  been  so 
apathetic,  because  of  our  want  of  cohesion  and  co-opera- 
tion, because  in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  philanthropy  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  undervalued  by  the  public  rather 
than  assert  our  own  value  and  stick  together  for  Its  reali- 
zation. In  this  matter  let  me  urge  you  to  stand  firm  and 
do  all  that  In  you  lies  to  prevent  aDy  medical  man  from 
accepting  such  an  appointment  as  this  City  Council  has 
proposed,  for  this  is  but  the  beginning.  If  the  West- 
minster City  Council  leads  the  way  by  providing  their 
workmen  with  medical  advice  and  medicine  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates,  other  municipal  bodies  will  follow 
suit  all  over  the  country,  with  the  result  that  we  shall 
have  thousands  of  men  removed  from  the  list  of  private 
patients  and  being  attended  at  a  starvation  wage  by  doc- 
tors mean  enough  to  accept  such  terms  as  those  proposed. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  many  more  minutes,  but 
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there  Is  another  aspect  o!  this  matter  to  which  I  must  call 
your  attention.  We  of  this  Division  are,  I  believe,  all 
ratepayers  In  Westminster;  at  any  rate,  collectively  we 
represent  a  pretty  strong  body  as  ratepayers.  Now  I  have 
as  a  ratepayer  taken  expert  advice  as  to  whether  the 
Westminster  City  Council  have  a  legal  right  to  expend  the 
ratepayers'  money  in  this  manner,  and  1  am  advised  that 
they  have  no  such  right,  and  farther,  that  if  they  repre- 
sent that  medical  attendance  is  part  of  their  workmen's 
wages,  they  are  infringing  the  Truck  Act.  I  have 
therefore  given  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Westminster 
City  Council  that  it  is  my  intention  to  appear  before  the 
district  auditor  at  the  next  audit  of  the  City's  accounts, 
and  to  call  upon  him  to  disallow  any  expenditure  that 
may  have  been  made  for  medical  advice  and  medicine, 
and  to  surcharge  the  members  of  the  Council  with  the 
amount,  and  I  call  upon  you  a3  ratepayers  to  support  me 
in  this  matter  when  the  time  arrives.  For,  gentlemen, 
after  more  than  twenty  years  of  practice,  I  am  more  and 
mote  sure  that  unless  we  rouse  onrselves  and  stand  hand 
in  hand  to  co-operate  In  our  own  defence,  the  general 
medical  practitioner  will  before  many  years  are  past 
become  extinct,  and  be  replaced  by  underpaid  and  over- 
worked Government  officials.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
the  patience  with  which  you  have  heard  me,  and  hope 
that  you  will  see  your  way  to  take  some  definite  action  In 
the  matter  brought  thus  crudely  before  you.  After  the 
discussion,  In  which  Drs.  Haslip,  Fin tr cane,  O'Connor, 
Ewart,  Bruce  Porter,  Sidney  Phillips,  and  Harvey 
Hilliard  took  part,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

That  this  meetlDg  protests  against  tho  Westminster  City 

Council's  new  scheme  for  the  medical  attendance  of  their 

employees. 
And  that  this  meeting  considers  the  proposed  rate  of  pay  of 

4s.  per  man  per  annum  quite  inadequate  for  tho  medical 

services  required. 

Dr.  Haslip  moved  that  the  whole  question  be  referred 
to  a  special  subcommittee,  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  executive  and  three  other  members  present,  with 
power  to  act.  This  was  carried  nem.  con.,  and  the  following 
were  appointed  on  the  Committee:  Drs.  Archer,  Dutch, 
Ewart,  Haslip,  O'Connor,  Sidney  Phillips,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  Honorary  Secretary. 

Representative  Meetings. — Dr.  Haslip  then  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to: 
That  the  Westminster  Division  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  Representative  Meeting  has  decided  to  revise  its 
Standing  Orders  as  to  the  reception  and  consideration  of 
the  Reports  of  Committees,  and  has  referred  to  the 
Organization  Committee  the  duty  of  preparing  suitable 
Standing  Orders  for  the  purpose.  The  Westminster 
Division  feels  that  no  business  should  be  discussed,  nor 
votes  taken  upon  important  questions  by  the  Represen- 
tative Meetings,  unless  such  business  and  questions,  and 
the  agenda  of  all  Representative  Meetings,  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Divisions  at  least  one  month  prior  to 
the  assembly  of  a  Representative  Meeting 
And  that  the  Honorary  Secretary  and  the  Representative  of 
the  Division  in  Representative  Meetings  be  instructed  to 
take  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  consideration  of  a 
motion  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution  by  the 
next  Representative  Meeting,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the  Chairman  of  Repre- 
sentative Meetings,  with  a  request  that  he  will  consider 
the  propriety  of  bringing  the  same  to  the  notice  of  the 
Organization  Committee  when  drafting  the  amended 
Standing  Orders. 

Report  of  Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Ewart 
presented  his  report  of  the  Representative  Meeting  at 
Exeter,  and  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BRANCH : 
Gateshead  Division. 
The  usual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  1st, 
Dr.  Jaques  (Chairman')  presiding. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Branch  at  Gateshead. — Dr.  Kimpster 
presented  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Division,  and  a  balance-sheet.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Kimpster,  seconded  by  Dr.  Blackloch,  the  President 
(Dr.  Cox)  was  thanked  for  the  way  in  which  he  helped 
the  Division  to  make  the  meeting  the  success  it  was. 
Dr.  Cox  replied,  saying  that  the  gratitude  was  due  from 
him  to  the  active  members  of  the  Division  who  had 
backed  him  up  in  such  a  cordial  way. 


Circular  from  the  Reigate  Division  re  Royal  Commission 
on  Quackery  and  Amendment  of  Medical  Acts.— This  was 
read,  and  the  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  the 
Council  of  the  Association  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  applying  for  a  Commission. 

Teaching  of  Eygiene.—A  letter  was  read  from  Mrp, 
Watt  Smyth,  ssking  the  Division  to  urge  the  Board  of 
Education  to  insist  on  the  instruction  of  teachers  in 
nersonal  and  school  hygiene.  Dr.  Durant  moved  and 
Dr.  Cox  seconded  that  the  Division  agree  with  the  letter 
and  approach  the  Education  Department.  Some  dis- 
cussion took  place,  some  members  fearing  that  this 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  another  class  of  semi- 
educated  persons,  to  become  eventually  another  class  of 
unqualified  practitioners.  The  resolution  was  eventually 
carried  nem.  con. 

Annual  Dinner.— This  was  fixed  for  November  20tb. 

Early  Notification  of  Births  Act.— Tit.  Stewart  reported 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Gateshead  Health  and 
Sanitary  Committee  the  Act  had  been  considered,  and 
that  he  and  Dr.  Todd  had  placed  the  position  of  the  pro- 
fession before  their  colleagues.  He  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  matter  affecting  the  profession  so  sympathetically 
received,  the  memb?rs  realizing  not  only  the  awkwardness 
of  the  positions  liable  to  be  created  by  the  notification  of 
a  birth  on  a  postcard  in  some  eases,  but  also  the  unfair- 
ness of  imposing  the  unpaid  duty  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession under  a  penalty.  He  had  been  asked  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Division  and  see  if  the  profession  would 
object  to  using  its  influence  to  try  and  bring  about  a 
voluntary  early  notification,  if  the  Council  did  not  adopt 
the  Act.  Personally,  he  saw  that  early  notification 
might  be  very  useful,  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  the  profession  would  rather  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Health  and  Sanitary  Committee 
than  have  the  Act  Imposed  on  them.  Alderman  Todd 
and  Dr.  Clayton  (M.O.H  )  further  explained  the  position, 
the  latter  pointing  out  that  as  the  town  possessed  no 
health  visitors  he  could  not  see  the  use  of  adopting  the 
Act.  Dr.  Gilbert  moved  that  the  honorary  secretary 
write  a  letter  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the  Division  in 
having  the  matter  referred  to  it  and  its  desire  at  any  time 
to  assist  the  Council  or  its  committees  in  matters 
involving  the  profession ;  also  pointing  out  the  feeling  o< 
the  profession  on  the  matter  and  promising  the  support 
of  the  Division  in  obtaining  as  far  as  possible  a  voluntary 
notification  of  births  within  thirty-six  hours,  if  so  desired. 
This  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Secretary  was 
asked  to  inform  the  other  Divisions  in  the  Branch  of  the 
action  of  the  local  council  so  that  they  might  possibly  g<  t 
the  same  consideration.  (Since  the  meeting,  the  letter  of 
the  Division  has  been  considered  by  the  Health  ard 
Sanitary  Committee,  and  a  reply  ha3  been  received  from 
the  town  clerk  thanking  the  Division  for  the  expression  of 
its  opinion  and  conveying  the  welcome  intelligence  that 
the  Committee  had  resolved  unanimously  to  advise  the 
Council  to  take  no  action  at  all.  As  the  Council  is  the 
Health  and  Sanitary  Committee  this  disposes  of  the 
matter.) 

The  Referendum— A  special  meeting  was  held  at  the 
close  of  the  ordinary  meeting  to  consider  the  Referendum. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place.  Drs.  Durant,  Green 
Gilbert,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary 
taking  up  various  noints  in  the  case.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
fill  up  the  form  expressing  the  approval  of  the  Division  of 
the  action  of  the  Representative  Meeting  in  each  case. 
Dr.  Gilbert  moved,  and  Dr.  Green  seconded,  that  a 
resolution  be  also  sent  to  the  Council  expressing  the  view 
that  the  Referendum  is  unconstitutional  in  form— agreeing 
in  this  with  the  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
—and  that  if  the  Council  had  wished  to  seek  the  opinion 
of  the  Divisions  on  certain  points  in  the  Charter  there 
had  been  ample  opportunity  before,  and  that  their  belated 
action  was  only  delaying  the  obtaining  of  the  Charter. 
This  was  also  carried  unanimously. 


OXFORD  AND  READING  BRANCH: 
Oxford  Division. 
A  special  general  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on 
October  4th,  at  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  at 
3.15  p.m.,  to  consider  and  vote  upon  the  Referendum 
issued  by  the  Central  Council.  Dr.  R.  Yeif  took  the 
chair,  as  Chairman  of  the  Division. 
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Confirmation  of  Minutes;— The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum. — The  Chairman  made  some  preliminary 
remarks  concerning  the  history  of  the  Council,  and 
appealed  to  the  members  to  support  the  resolutions  of  the 
Representative  Body.  Dr.  Collier  put  the  case  from  the 
majority  of  the  Council's  point  of  view,  urging  that  the 
Eepreaentative  Meeting  was  not  truly  representative,  by 
reason  of  the  small  attendance  at  most  Divisional  meet- 
ings at  which  Representatives  were  elected.  The  good 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Oxford  Division  was  due  to 
their  being  carried  out  on  the  lines  of  the  old  "  Oxford 
Branch,"  at  which  business  and  medical  politics  were  not 
allowed  to  exclude  matters  of  medical  and  scientific 
interest.  He  drew  attention  to  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  certain  Divisions,  and  for  the  need  of  a  second  chamber 
— namely,  the  Council.  Such  schemes  as  Parliamentary 
representation  and  medical  defence,  which  were  to  some 
extent  supported  by  the  Representative  Meeting,  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  very  unwise  for  the  Association  to 
adopt.  The  individual  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  as  defined  in  the  minutes,  were  then  taken  in 
order,  and  voted  upon,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
being  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Yelf  (Chairman),  Dr. 
Duigan  (Representative),  and  Dr.  Collier  (member  of 
Council).  The  Representatives'  proviso  as  to  the 
Referendum  was  carried.  The  resolutions  concerning  the 
composition  of  Council,  grouping  of  Branches,  mode  of 
election  by  groups,  and  business  of  Annual  Representative 
Meeting,  were  lost.  The  Journal  and  Finance  Committee 
resolution  was  carried.    The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH: 

Canterbury  and  Faversham  Division. 

A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  Cottage 

Hospital,    Heme    Bay,    on  Thursday,  October  17th;  T. 

Armstrong  Bowes,  M.D.,  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Next  Meeting. — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  December 
meeting  at  Faversham,  and  to  invite  Dr.  Alexander 
(Faversham),  the  Chairman  of  the  Division,  to  preside. 

The  Referendum. — The  members  voted  upon  the  referred 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  as  follows: 
Unanimously  in  favour  of  Minutes  Nos.  123,  283,  287,  293, 
298,  303,  328,  and  330.  Unanimously  against  Nos.  299, 
342,  and  346.  Previous  to  the  voting  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Tyson  (member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Association),  Dr.  Dodd  (Representative  Folkestone,  Ash- 
ford,  and  Dover  Divisions),  and  Dr.  Gosse  (Representative 
Canterbury  and  Faversham  and  Isle  of  Thanet  Divisions). 

Paper.— Dr.  T.  Armstrong  Bowes  (Heme  Bay)  read  a 
paper  on  a  case  of  Henoch's  purpura.  The  chief  points  in 
the  case  were  the  absence  of  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  entire  absence  of  eruption  in  the  cuticle 
during  the  first  two  attacks,  characteristic  spots  only 
appearing  in  the  third  attack,  rise  of  temperature  absent 
during  first  two  attacks  also,  slow  pulse  during  the 
attacks,  the  neuropathic  family  history,  the  prominence 
of  abdominal  symptoms.  Dr.  Dudley  Garrett  (Favers- 
ham) described  a  case  under  his  care,  and  several 
members  discussed  the  paper. 

Police  Emergency  Fees —Br.  Henchley  (Canterbury) 
reported  that  this  subject  was  brought  before  the  South- 
Eastern  Branch  at  their  last  meeting.  The  Honorary 
Divisional  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member 
of  any  specific  case  or  cases  where,  called  in  by  the  police, 
fees  were  earned  but  not  paid. 

Medical  Law  Reform  and  Quackery.  -The  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Henchley  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Gosse,  was  carried  unanimously : 

The  Canterbury  and  P'aversham  Division  of  the  South- 
Kastern  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  would 
urce  upon  the  Council  the  desirability  of  the  promotion  cf 
a  Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question  of 
medical  law,  into  the  practice  of  the  profession  byunquali- 
tied  pretenders,  and  Into  the  traffieiu  i|uack  medicines  and 
apparatus.  This  Division  believes  that  the  exposure  which 
a  Commission  would  effect  would  prove  that  reform  is 
called  for  much  more  for  the  protection  of  the  publio  than 
the  advantage  of  the  profession  ;  that  it  would  force  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  question,  and  lead  to 
the  speedy  construction  of  laws  for  the  abatement  of 
existing  evils. 


Hygienic  Training  of  School  Teachers.  —  The  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Gosse  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Bowes,  was  carried  unanimously  : 

That  instruction  in  personal  and  school  hygiene  should  form 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  institutions  in 
which  students  are  trained  to  become  teachers  in  schools 
of  all  grades,  and  that  such  instruction  should  be  given  by 
medical  men. 

Votes  of  Thanks.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Dr. 
Bowes  for  presiding,  and  to  the  Heme  Bay  Cottage  Hos- 
pital authorities  for  their  hospitality,  and  also  to  Dr. 
Tyson  for  so  kindly  attending  the  meeting,  and  for  his 
observations. 

Luncheon. — Members  were  entertained  to  luncheon  prior 
to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman. 


Maidstone  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  October  25th  at 
the  Kent    Ophthalmic    Hospital   at    3.30   p.m.,   Mr.    F. 
Travers  (Vice-Cbalrman)   In   the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  T.  Caesar. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  confirmed. 

Referendum. — After  Dr.  Douglas  had  carefully  explained 
the  questions  at  issue,  a  vote  was  taken  on  each  case,  and 
in  every  instance  the  meeting  was  unanimously  In  favour 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Medical  Service  in  Territorial  Army  Scheme. — It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Division  should  invite  Sir  Alfred  Keogh, 
Director-General,  Army  Medical  Service,  to  address  the 
members  on  the  proposed  medical  service  of  the  territorial 
army  scheme. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND  BRANCH. 
The  autumnal   meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Railway  Hotel,  Bletchley,  on   Thursday,  October    10th, 
at  2  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of    Dr.  Chillingworth, 
Bedford. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes — The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Election  of  Branch  Council. — The  election  of  Dr.  G.  \V. 
Greene  of  Turvey  by  the  BrBnch  Council  was  announced. 

Public  Vaccinator*'  Fees. — A   letter  was   read  from   Mr. 
O'Rafferty  of  Daventry  in  reference  to  public  vaccinators' 
fees.    It  was  resolved: 
That  a  printed  letter  be  sent  to  all  medical  practitioners 
within  this  Branch  area,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Branch  that  the  acceptance  of  lower  fees  by  public  vacci- 
nators in  rural  districts  is  derogatory  to  the  best  interests 
of   the  profession,  and  that  no  member  of  the  Branch 
would  be  justified  in  accepting  such  reduced  fees. 

Specimens. — Mr.  Blake  Oegers  showed  (1)  sarcoma  of 
humerus  from  a  child,  removed  by  a  forequarter  amputa- 
tion followed  by  injection  of  Coley's  fluid — no  recurrence 
after  two  months  ;  (2)  embryoma  of  neck  from  a  baby,  the 
tumour  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  child's  head. 

Papers.— The  following  were  read  :  Dr.  Rof.son,  "  The 
recognition  of  the  contracted  white  kidney  as  a  patho- 
logical entity."  Dr.  Eobson  pointed  out  that  the  disease, 
occurring  usually  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35,  was  very 
insidious  in  its  onset,  did  not  give  rise  to  oedema,  and 
was  especially  characterized  by  attacks  of  acute  uraemia 
of  fatal  issue.  He  described  the  eye  changes  which  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence.  He  compared  and  contrasted 
the  disease  with  chronic  tubal  nephritis  and  with  tbe  red 
granular  kidney,  both  clinically  and  pathologically.  The 
diagnosis  is  difficult,  and  the  treatment  unsatisfactory. 
Tbe  latter  being  due  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease 
when  first  diagnosed.  Dr.  Larking  :  The  general  practi- 
tioner and  the  British  Medical  Association.  (A  copy  of  this 
paper  was  sent  to  all  members.) 


Bedford  and  Herts  Division. 
The  autumn   meeting  of  this   Division  was   held  at  the 
County  Hospital,  Bedford,  on  Tuesday,  October  15th,  at 
3  p.m.,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hartley,  Chairman,  presiding. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  Luton  on  June  4th  were  read  by  the 
Secretary,  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Retiring  Chairman. —  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  Chairman,  Dr.  H.  Sworder  of  Luton,  for  his 
conduct  of  the  chair  during  the  past  year,  and  for  his 
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hospitality  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting,  was 
proposed,  seconded,  and  carried. 

Hygienic  Education  of  Teachers. — A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Watt  Smyth  on  "  the  training  of  school  teachers  in 
hygiene"  was  read,  the  matter  discussed,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  recent  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene,  namely : 

That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and 
sohool  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become 
teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades 
was  supported  unanimously  by  the  meeting. 

The  Referendum. — The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  Referendum  on  certain  clauses  in  the  Charter. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Coombs  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsey  having  spoken 
on  the  subject,  votes  were  taken,  the  members  voting 
unanimously  for  the  Representative  Meeting  Minutes 
numbered  123,  283,  287,  293,  298,  299,  303,  330,  342,  and 
346.  Minute  123  met  with  approval  of  the  meeting,  which 
passed  the  following  resolution  unanimously  : 

That  th9  Keferendnm  of  the  Council  has  not  been  taken  in 
accordance  with  Articles  XXII  and  XXXV,  and  Is, therefore 
unconstitutional. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Coombs  and  to 
Mr.  Kinsey  for  their  remarks  was  proposed,  seconded,  and 
agreed  to. 

The  meeting  then  terminated,  and  the  members  ad- 
journed to  another  room,  where  tea  and  coffee  were 
provided.  / 

Northamptonshire  Division. 
On  October  22nd  a  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  in 
the  Board  Room  of  the  General  Hospital,  XTorthampton. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Percival  (Chairman  of  the  Division)  occupied 
the  chair. 

Luncheon.— The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  luncheon  at 
Franklin's  Restaurant. 

Coxjirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Representative  Meetings. — Dr.  Baxter  then  read  a  long 
and  very  able  report  of  the  Representative  Meetings 
which  he  had  attended.  He  emphasized  the  following 
points :  The  constitution  of  the  Council  and  the  new  mode 
of  election  to  it  proposed  in  the  Charter;  the  question  of 
a  separate  Journal  and  Finance  Committee ;  the  new  Royal 
Charter  itself ;  the  Ethical  Committee's  report  on  the 
ethics  of  medicsl  consultations;  the  question  of  the 
Ethical  Committee  prosecuting  penal  cases  before  the 
General  Medical  Council ;  the  results  of  the  Hospitals 
Committee's  conference ;  the  Medico-Political  Committee's 
action  in  contract  practice  disputes,  whereby  better  terms 
had  been  obtained  for  individual  medical  men.  The 
importance  of  adequate  subscriptions  to  the  Central 
Emergency  Fund  was  noted,  the  questions  of  the  Notifi- 
cation of  Births  Bill  and  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  were  touched  upon,  and  a  full  analysis  of  the 
report  of  the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Committee  was 
given. 

The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  on  the  Draft  Charter 
was  then  taken.  Mr.  Kinsey  ably  explained  the  views  of 
the  minority  of  the  Council,  and  pointed  out  that  in  his 
opinion  the  present  Referendum  was  illegal  and  ultra 
aires,  A  discussion  on  more  or  less  general  principles 
then  ensued  in  which  Dr.  Buszard,  Dr.  Linnell,  Dr. 
Hichens,  Dr.  Burt,  and  Dr.  Baxter  took  part,  and  in 
which  the  misfortune  of  having  the  Association  entirely 
governed  by  only  one  body — the  Representative  Meeting 
— and  not  by  both  the  Representative  Meeting  and  the 
Council,  was  emphasized  by  some  of  the  disputants  and 
as  strongly  combated  by  others.  The  voting  on  the 
Referendum  then  took  place,  the  majority  being  in 
favour  of  the  proviso  as  to  Referendum,  the  composition 
of  the  Council,  the  grouping  of  Branches,  the  mode  of 
election  by  groups,  the  business  of  Annual  Representative 
Meeting,  and  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee.  The 
discussion  on  the  Finance  Inquiry  Report  was  postponed 
for  the  revised  draft. 

Hygienic  Training  of  Teachers. — On  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Linnell,  seconded  by  Dr.  Hichens,  Mis.  Watt 
Smyth's  resolution  was  carried,  namely: 

That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and 
school  hygiene  ehonldfoirn  a  regular  pirt  of  the  curriculum 
of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to  become 
teachers  in  sshools  of  e!l  grades. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — Dr.  Hichens  mentioned  the 


result  of  circularizing  the  seven  members  of  Parliament 
in  the  Division  on  the  Notification  of  Births  Act.  Four 
gave  no  answer;  three  answered — one  to  say  he  was  ill 
and  could  not  attend  the  debates,  one  to  say  that  the 
matttr  should  have  his  attention,  and  the  other  to  say 
that  he  should  vote  against  Dr.  Cooper's  amendment. 

Tea. — The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  tea  at  the  Chair- 
man's house. 

SOUTHERN  BRANCH: 

Salisbury  Division. 

A  meeting  of    the  Division  was  held   at  the   Infirmary, 

Salisbury,  on  Wednesday,  October  16th,  at  8.15  p.m.,  Dr. 

Farr  of  Andover  in  the  chair. 

Dinner. — The  meeting  was  preceded  by  dinner  at  the 
County  Hotel. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Vote  of  Condolence  with  Mrs.  Coates. — The  Chairman  pro- 
posed that  a  vote  of  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  Division 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Harcourt  Coates  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  Harcourt  Coates,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  this  Division.     Carried  nem.  con. 

Hygienic  Education  of  School  Teachers. — Letter  read  from 
Mrs.  Watt  Smyth  advocating  "  the  training  cf  school 
teachers  in  hygiene."  Dr.  Fison  proposed  and  Mr.  Wilks 
seconded : 

That  this  Division  expresses  sympathy  with  the  resolution 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Watt  Smyth. 
Carried  nem.  con. 

The  Referendum —The  members  present  voted  against 
the  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  mentioned 
below,  namely  :  Nos.  123,  283,  287,  293,  299,  303,  328,  330, 
342,  and  346. 

Central  Emergency  Fund.— A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Medical  Secretary  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
Central  Emergency  Fund.  The  matter  received  the 
cordial  support  of  the  members  present,  and  the  sum  cf 
£5  0s.  6d.  was  collected  in  the  room  from  the  membeis 
present.  The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  the 
members  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  in 
order  that  they  might,  should  they  wish  to  do  so, 
contribute  to  the  Fund. 

Discussion.  —  4.  discussion  on  spasmodic  asthma  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Blackmore.  A  most  interesting  c  iscussion 
followed  in  wk ich  many  members  took  part.  Dr.  Black- 
more  was  thanked  for  h's  able  and  interesting  opening 
address  on  the  subject. 

Photographs. — Dr.  Fison  showed  photographs  of  an 
elbow  joint  which  had  been  wired  for  fracture. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


WEST  SOMERSET  BRAX'CH. 
The    autumn   meeting   of  this   Branch  was   held  at  the 
Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital  on  Friday,  October  25th, 
at  4  p.m. ;  the  President  (Dr.  G.  W.  Harvey  Bird)  was  in 
the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes— The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Medical  Certificates— The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Medical  Certificates  was  read,  in  part  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Branch.  The  portion  relating  to  Insurance  certifi- 
cates was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  co-option  of  practitioners  in  neighbouring 
Branches  in  joint  action. 

Address  and  Cinematograph  Exhibition. — An  address  with 
cinematograph  exhibits  was  given  by  Dr.  H.  Campbell 
Thomson,  Assistant  Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital. 
The  diseases  illustrated  were :  Disseminated  sclerosis, 
pseudohypertrophic  paralysis,  spastic  paraplegia,  cerebral 
diplegia  with  athetosis,  Friedrich's  ataxy,  paralysis 
agitsns,  cerebellar  ataxy.  The  chief  clinical  features  of 
each  disease  were  very  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
pictures,  including  films  showing  the  varieties  of 
nystagmus  which  occur  in  some  of  these  diseases.  The 
occasion  is  noteworthy  as  beicg  the  first  medical  lecture 
ever  illustrated  by  the  cinematograph  in  this  country. 

J  ote  of  Thank*.— A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Dr.  Campbell  Thomson  for  his  highly  interesting  and 
ins'ructive  entertainment,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by 
the  large  company  present. 

The  Referendum—  This  matter  was  next  discussed  BLd 
the  necefsary  divisions  taken. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE  AND  HEREFORDSHIRE 
BRANCH. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  on  October 
18th  at  the  Herefordshire  General  Hospital.    Mr.  Thos. 
TtrKNEB,  F.R.C.S.,  was  voted  to  the  chair  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  Dr.  C.  H.  East,  President. 

Apologies  for  Non-attendance. — Letters  of  apology  for 
non-attendance  from  several  members  were  read. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  miDutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Demonstrations. — Professor  R.  F.  C.  Lhith  (Birmingham) 
gave  a  lantern  demonstration  on  opsonins,  the  opsonic 
index  and  phagocytosis,  followed  by  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion on  the  method  of  taking  the  opsonic  index 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  propDsed  from  the 
Chair  for  Professor  Leith's  interesting  and  Instructive 
demonstration  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Paper. — Mr.  Clifford  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  the 
general  treatment  of  peritonitis.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  Drs.  Paul  Chapman,  Bates,  G.  Crowe,  Pollard, 
Edgar  Morris,  Turner,  and  Morrison  took  part.  Mr. 
Taylor  replied  on  the  general  discussion. 

Medical  Acts  Amendment  and  Quackery. — The  resolu- 
tion of  the  Reigate  Division  re  medical  law  reform  and 
quackery  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  Divisions 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Herbert  Jones,  seconded  by  Dr.  G. 
Crowe. 


THE   GENERAL  PRACTITIONER  AND   THE 
BRITISH   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

By  Arthur  E.  Larking,  M.D. 

The  medical  profession  ten  years  ago  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  different  societies  each  workiDg  in  its  own  way 
to  further  the  interests  of  its  members  and  the  profession 
generally.  There  were  numerous  medical  societies  in 
various  towns,  also  the  Incorporated  Medical  Practitioners' 
Association,  the  Medical  Guild  of  Manchester,  and  many 
others,  including  our  Association. 

There  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
general  condition  0!  those  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  general  practitioners ;  questions  about  ethics, 
clubs,  midwives,  hospitals,  and  other  matters  with  which 
medical  men  were  concerned  were  becoming  more  acute, 
and  it  began  to  be  realized  that  isolated  action  was  useless 
and  that  combination  was  wanted.  As  a  result,  a  few  of 
those  who  took  interest  in  the  betterment  of  our  lot  con- 
ferred together,  and  a  conference  of  the  various  societies 
was  called  together  at  Manchester. 

The  result  of  this  conference  was  that  various  sugges- 
tions were  made,  and  finally  it  was  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  existing  British  Medical  Association,  get 
its  constitution  altered  to  suit  our  limes,  and  make  it  an 
Association  truly  representative  of  the  medical  profession. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  decision  was  a  momentous 
one  for  our  Association.  Had  it  not  been  chosen  as  the 
means  by  which  they  should  act,  it  would  have  been  sup- 
planted by  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  opponent,  or 
would  have  remained  as  it  was  then— an  Association 
purely  for  scientific  purposes,  combined  with  an  annual 
social  function  attended  by  the  more  leisured  and 
prosperous  members  of  our  profession.  The  societies 
existing  at  that  time— and  many  still  exist — were  increas- 
ing in  number  year  by  year,  and  one  of  them,  the  General 
Practitioners'  Association,  was  strong  enough  to  secure 
the  election  of  its  three  nominees  to  the  General  Medical 
Council.  But  It  was  determined  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
eecuie  combination,  and  our  Association  was  fortunately 
selected  as  the  means  by  which  to  set  to  work. 

This  change  of  policy  of  the  Assoiiation,  in  which  it 
decided  to  give  great  prominence  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  profession,  while  still  keeping  up  its 
scientific  work,  has  never  been  accepted  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  formerly  controlled  it. 

In  the  older  days  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  mutual 
admiration  society.  It  was  considered  quite  the  right 
thing  tobeloDg  to  it,  and  the  members  regarded  themselves 
as  rather  superior  to  the  general  run  of  practitioners. 
They  dined  together  at  loDg  intervals,  about  a  dozen  out 
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of  the  membership  of  ZOO  or  so  would  attend,  and  any 
thought  or  mention  of  such  a  thing  as  money  or  fees  was 
deprecated  as  entirely  subsidiary  and  quite  unworthy  of 
consideration  by  such  a  collection  of  medical  aristocrats. 
The  average  general  practitioner  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  He  paid  his  guinea  for  his  Journal,  and  was 
quite  content  to  let  matters  rest,  although  In  his  heart 
existed  a  yearning  for  better  days.  He  did  not  like  to 
make  a  move.  But  there  arose  a  band  of  men  like  Sir 
Victor  Horsley,  Dr.  Crawshaw,  Smith  Whitaker,  Alfred 
Cox,  Rutherford  Morison,  and  others,  and  they  led  the  van 
in  the  cry  for  medical  reform  and  gave  it  voice. 

The  result  is  that  our  Association  now  has  about  140 
Divisions  or  units,  and  each  has  its  governing  committee, 
a  chairman,  secretary,  its  rules,  its  meetings,  elects  Its  own 
Representative,  and  Eends  him  to  the  annual  meeting  to 
vote  as  the  Division  ha3  decided  he  shall  vote,  after  con- 
sidering the  various  questions  to  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration. Thus  the  Representatives  should  represent 
the  views  of  the  medical  practitioners  all  over  the  world 
who  belong  to  cur  Association.  This  has  only  existed  for 
four  years,  and  it  has  been  one  continual  struggle  to  make 
our  Association  a  really  useful  and  representative  one. 

It  was  found  at  once  that  the  old  Memorandum 
of  Association  prevented  us  from  carrying  out  several 
projects  calculated  to  benefit  our  members ;  we  were 
prevented  from  dealing  with  matters  that  we  knew 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  deal  with  If  we 
desire  to  make  our  Association  of  real  use,  and 
in  consequence  it  has  been  decided  to  apply  for  what  Is 
termed  a  Charter.  This  allows  113  freedom  of  action  In 
nearly  every  direction,  and  will  allow  us  to  deal  with 
questions  formally  u'.tra  vires. 

'  But  there  are  croakeis  in  every  body  of  men,  and  our 
Association  is  no  exception.  I  remember  going  to  a 
special  meeting  in  London,  where,  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  or  two  (how  glad  I  was  that  I  went !)  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  carried.  I  heard  some  of  these  croakers.  The 
Association  was  going  to  the  dogs  !  No  change  was 
needed!  Hundreds  would  resign!  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  false  prophets,  our  Association  has  kept  on  increas- 
ing, and  the  Council  has  such  confidence  that  it  is 
rebuilding  its  central  offices  and  erecting  a  very  imposing 
building.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  done  if  they  had 
no  confidence  in  the  future? 

And  now  these  same  old  croakers,  the  same  men  with 
the  same  lugubrious  tale,  are  prophesying  disaster  from 
the  Charter  and  from  various  other  chaDges  passed  by  the 
Representative  MeetiDg.  Don't  you  believe  them  or 
listen  to  them.  Put  your  trust  in  Victor  Horsley,  Mac- 
donald,  Latimer,  McManus,  Alfred  Cox,  and  the  other  130 
truly  representative  men  sent  from  all  parts  to  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

1  had  the  honour  of  being  Representative  for  Ashford, 
Folkestone,  and  Dover  for  throe  years,  and  judging  by  the 
men  I  saw  there,  and  the  debates  and  the  business-like 
way  the  whole  meeting  was  conducted,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  Representatives.  The  great  majority  are 
general  practitioners  like  ourselves  ;  they  know  our  wants, 
our  troubles  and  trials,  our  hopes  and  our  aspirations. 

But  an  anomaly  exists  in  our  Association,  In  that  we 
have  another  representative  body  (the  Central  Council) 
elected  by  the  same  men  as  the  Representatives,  only  by 
a  larger  constituency  in  which  Divisions  are  grouped. 
These  are  elected  by  voting  papers  sent  to  each  member. 
The  Representative  Is,  as  you  are  aware,  elected  at  a 
Division  meeting,  and  not  by  billot  paper.  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  to  give  a  vote  to  a  man  who,  by  failing  to 
attend  meetings,  has  not  heard  the  questions  argued  from 
both  sides  of  view.  There  are  about  130  Representatives 
and  70  Councillors. 

They  are  quarrelling,  as  one  might  naturally  expect ! 
The  members  of  the  Central  Council  and  the  members  of 
the  Representative  body  are  composed  of  different  types 
of  men.  Three  fourths  of  the  Council  are  consultants, 
specialists,  professors,  or  connected  with  teaching  or 
examining  bodies,  whilst  less  than  20  are  general  prac- 
titioners. In  the  Representative  Body  nearly  all  are 
general  practitioners. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  we  general  practitioners  are  so 
convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  any  considera- 
tion in  connexion  with  our  material  and  pecuniary 
interests  from  men  of  the  same  class  as  the  General 
Medi"al  Council,  that  we  consider  it  is  of  the  utmost 
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Importance  to  insist  that  the  governing  body  of  our  Asso- 
ciation shall  have  a  majority  representing  the  general 
practitioners,  who  are  the  majority  of  the  profession. 

The  dual  representation  is  an  anomaly,  and  yet  it  was 
the  gentlest  way  of  performing  the  happy  despatch  ;  for 
nobody  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Representative 
Meeting  must  naturally  gain  the  day.  The  reason  why 
the  Council  consists  mainly  of  consultants  and  men  who 
are  not  general  practitioners  In  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term  Is  that  up  to  the  present  members  have  failed  to  see 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  right  men  for  the  post. 
There  has  never  been  any  competition,  and  year  after  year 
the  same  men  have  been  proposed  and  elected  without 
meeting  their  constituents  or  explaining  their  views. 
Now  that  we  know  their  views  by  their  voting  on  the 
referendum  question,  we  shall  take  very  great  care  they 
are  opposed  at  the  next  election.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  your  Councillor,  Dr.  Kinsey,  is  on  the  right  side. 

The  Referendum  will  settle  the  matter,  for  is  it  likely 
that  members  are  going  to  be  such  idiots  as  to  vote  one 
way  in  electing  a  Representative  and  another  when  the 
matter  is  referred  to  them  by  means  of  a  Referendum  ? 
Let  us  hope  this  will  be  a  final  struggle  of  the  old  party, 
and  we  trust  they  will  leave  us  alone  and  let  us  go  to 
work  properly. 

The  British  Medical  Association  has  got  such  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  past  for  doing  nothing  for  the  general  practi- 
tioner that  It  has  got  to  live  that  down  first,  and  it  ran 
do  nothing  for  him  until  It  gets  its  machinery  In  working 
order  and  overcomes  the  opposition  of  those  who  are 
content  to  go  on  as  in  the  past,  and,  as  somebody 
remarked,  "Take  it  all  lying  down."  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  for  many 
years.  When,  in  1888,  I  was  in  practice  in  Mid  Bucks,  I 
was  so  convinced  of  the  dormant  utility  of  the  AsEoeiatlon 
that  I  went  so  far  as  to  circularize  all  the  medical  men  in 
that  part  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  new  Branch. 
The  favourable  answers  I  received  convinced  me  that 
among  general  practitioners  there  was  a  strong  desire  for 
combination  and  establishing  better  relations  between 
themselves.  Since  that  date  all  is  altered.  We  now  have 
the  new  Constitution,  Divisions  have  been  formed,  and 
the  machinery  now  exists  by  which  every  medical  man 
has  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  professional  colleagues, 
reading  papers  before  them,  obtaining  their  support  in 
disputes,  their  friendly  offices  in  differences  with  other 
medical  men,  and,  most  important  of  all,  securing  their 
co-operation  and  even  financial  support  when  he  feels  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  profession  at  large  he  can  no  longer 
submit  to  rules  or  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  public 
bodies,  friendly  societies,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  others. 

Yet  the  disheartening  fact  remains  that  scarcely  50  per 
cent,  of  medical  men  in  the  area  of  this  Branch  belong  to 
our  Association  ?  Why  is  it  ?  I  have  very  decided  opinions 
as  to  why  this  unfortunate  want  of  combination  exists, 
and  I  propose  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  reasons 
for  it.  In  East  Kent  the  difference  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  during  the  last  few  years  is  most  remarkable 
I  remember  when  I  went  there  about  ten  years  ago  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  East  Kent  District  in  which 
over  200  men  resided,  and  only  about  a  dozen  were  present. 
Sometimes  the  numbers  rose  to  20  or  30.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  Divisions  in  existence,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  over  76,  an  increase  of  at  least  300  per  cent. 
So  that  we  may  say  that,  as  far  as  attendance  at  meetings 
goes,  the  new  Constitution  is  a  great  success  in  that 
locality. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  Association  in 
this  Branch  before  the  new  Constitution.  At  present 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  membership  of  a  little  over  200.  Of 
these,  about  100  are  in  the  Northampton  Division,  90  In 
the  Bedford,  and  20  odd  in  the  Aylesbury.  Yet  there  are 
over  400  medical  men  in  the  area  of  the  Branch.  Is  this  a 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  acd  is  anything  being  done  to 
remedy  it  ?  I  believe  the  funds  of  the  Branch  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to 
spend  them.  I  have  attended  meetings  of  the  Northampton 
Division  ;  although  the  debates  were  good  the  social  part 
was  lacking,  and  the  attendance  small.  I  also  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Branch  at  Bedford, which  was  certainly  not 
characterized  by  liveliness  nor  enthusiasm. 

The  fact  is  that  we  ought  to  know  each  other  better; 
we  should  meet  oftener,  and  we  should  put  the  social 
part  In  a    more  prominent    position.      The    secretaries, 


chairmen,  and  other  old  members  should  make  it  their 
duty  to  introduce  men  to  each  other,  and  make  them  feel  at 
home.  The  greatesteare  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
secretaries  and  chairmen.  I  know  Divisions  that  have 
been  ruined  by  their  secretaries.  Select  popular  men  and 
good  level- headed  business  men.  Never  mind  whether 
they  are  M.D.'s  Lond.,  or  F.R.C.S.'s.  Let  them  be  con- 
versant with  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  see  (hat  they 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Association,  and 
know  Its  Memorandum  of  Association  and  rules.  Never 
put  a  modest  man  in  the  chair.  Modesty  is  all  very  well 
at  a  bedside,  but  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  chairmun.  He 
must  control  the  meeting,  keep  it  to  the  point  and  prevent 
waste  oi  time.  He  must  not  let  the  meeting  lead  him, 
but  must  be  prepared  to  assert  his  authority.  I  would 
never  put  a  man  in  the  chair  unless  he  had  been  a  tegular 
attendant  at  the  meetings  previously. 

Personally,  1  don't  believe  in  those  cut-and-diied 
meetings  In  the  board-room  of  a  hospital,  with  uncom- 
fortable chairs,  bare  walls,  and  the  general  "  cot-at-home  " 
air  of  the  place.  I  prefer  a  comfortable  room,  with  soft 
ottomans,  cosy  armchairs,  pictures,  and  soft  carpets,  and 
then  the  meetings  will  go  off  well,  and  we  shall  recognize 
that  we  have  come  together  to  eDJoy  ourselves  among  our 
fellow-members,  and  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  not  only  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  allied 
sciences. 

If  we  want  to  make  our  meetings  attractive,  we  should 
provide  a  menu  suitable  to  all  tastes.  Some  men  like  to 
hear  a  good  paper  read,  others  like  to  join  in  the  discus- 
sions, but  many  care  for  neither,  and  theEe  must  be 
catered  for.  They  care  more  for  a  friendly  chat,  or  dis- 
cussing a  point  of  ethics.  Therefote  I  think  lunch,  tea 
and  other  refreshments,  with  smokes,  should  always  be 
provided.  I  notice  that  neither  in  this  Branch  nor  in 
the  Divisions  are  any  dates  fixed  for  meetings.  This  is 
wrong.  It  should  be  decided  how  many  meetings  be  held 
during  the  year,  and  the  day  fixed  on  the  first  Thursday, 
Friday,  or  any  day  in  a  certain  month  and  at  a  certain 
time.  The  locality  should  be  selected  at  the  previous 
meeting  and  the  chairman  chosen.  It  should  be  his  duty 
to  arrange,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  medical  men  of 
the  locality,  the  social  part  of  the  meeting.  If  possible,  a 
visit  to  an  interesting  spot— whether  a  church,  ruin, 
museum,  factory,  works,  asylum,  sanatorium  or  such  like 
-—should  be  arranged,  especially  in  the  summer  months. 
Each  Division  should  publish  annually  a  full  report  of  its 
proceedings  and  discussions,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every 
member.  I  regard  this  as  most  important,  as  showing  to 
those  who  absent  themselves  that  It  is  possible  to  progress 
without  them,  and  perhaps  inducing  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Division. 

The  funds  of  the  Branch  should  be  expended  in 
furthering  the  Influence  of  the  Association,  and  we  should 
never  have  such  a  statement  at  our  annual  meeting  as 
that  not  a  single  new  member  has  joined.  Such  a  calamity 
should  be  the  signal  for  the  Secretary  and  President  both 
to  resign  without  any  delay. 

When  our  new  President  took  the  chair  at  Bedford  he 
gave  us  a  most  suggestive  address.  I  wish  he  had  also 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  increase  our  numbers  by  at  least 
fifty  new  members.  With  his  personality  he  could  easily 
do  it  if  he  would  make  up  his  mind. 

But,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  there  will  never  be  any 
chance  of  any  but  a  certain  percentage  attending  the 
meetings.  In  all  societies,  whatever  they  are,  it  is  a  few 
who  run  them,  who  do  all  the  work,  who  fill  all  the  oflices, 
act  on  the  committee,  and  keep  the  work  going.  The 
general  body  give  their  support,  pay  their  subscriptions, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  are  supporting 
a  good  cause;  they  don't  want  the  bother,  or  they  have 
not  the  time,  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  Association. 
They  have  confidence  in  those  who  do  the  work,  and,  if 
any  crisis  arhes  or  any  dispute,  they  rally  round  and  show 
that,  although  they  do  not  attend  the  meetings,  they  are 
in  sympathy  with  those  who  do.  It  is  to  these  members, 
I  think,  we  owe  a  printed  report  of  all  our  proceedings, 
together  with  the  financial  statement  and  list  of  members 
every  year. 

I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  general  pessimistic 
spirit  that  prevails  with  regard  to  the  Association  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  We  hear  men  saying,  "What 
is  the  gcod  of  the  British  Medical  Association  ?  They 
never    do    anything ! "      Such    a    statement  shows  such 
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a  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  of  current  events  that 
it  is  evidence  to  my  mind  that  our  Branch  ia  not 
doing  wiat  it  should  to  advertise  and  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Association.  Naturally  the  men  who  do  not 
attend  the  meetings  know  nothing  of  what  is  being  done  ; 
the  reports  of  Division  meetings  I  have  seen  in  the 
Journal  are  too  meagre  to  be  of  use.  If  men  won't  come 
to  the  meetings,  we  must  take  the  meetings  to  them,  or 
we  must  send  them  a  good  report  of  our  proceedings. 

My  experience  is  that  if  you  have  few  meetings  you 
have  small  attendance.  More  meetings  means  more 
attendances.  It  seems  as  if  the  more  they  have  the  more 
they  want.  I  think  Divisions  should  meet  at  different 
towns  in  their  area  and  not  always  at  one  place.  For 
Instanse,  in  the  Northampton  Division  there  should  be 
meetings  at  Buckingham,  AVellingboroush,  Kettering, 
Bletchley,  Brackley,  and  other  centres  at  intervals  so  as 
to  give  the  resident  medical  men  an  opportunity  of 
attending. 

We  want  more  "  push  "  in  our  Association  and  a  more 
active  policy.  New-comers  should  be  canvassed  at  once 
and  asked  to  join.  We  should  endeavour  to  give  them 
something  for  their  money  in  the  shape  of  friendship  and 
comradeship. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  "divided  we  fall,  united 
we  stand."  Every  bad  friendship  between  local  medical 
men  means  a  gain  to  the  public  and  a  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion. What  a  terrible  state  of  professional  disunion  exists 
in  some  places.  I  know  of  places  where  medical  men 
pass  each  other  without  any  salutation  whatever,  where  it 
is  the  rule  to  avoid  associating  with  the  other  medical 
mea  in  the  place,  where  an  air  of  general  distrust  and 
suspicion  exists  between  medical  men,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  pick  a  quarrel  or  create  a  grievance. 
When  perchance  they  do  speak,  it  is  to  say  something  that 
hurts  thefeelings.andmakes  it  sounpleasant  that  interviews 
are  avoided  instead  of  being  sought.  It  is  at  such  places  as 
these  that  our  Association  is  wanted,  and  wanted  badly. 
Etprit  de  corps  must  be  cultivated.  If  one  member  of  our 
Association  has  a  complaint  to  make  against  another  he 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
a  Committee  of  the  Division  without  any  undue  fuss  or 
«OI,iLer'n  After  inve8t»gatlon  both  should  have  the  views 
of  the  Committee  clearly  put  before  them  by  the  Chair- 
man. An  apology  should  be  given  and  the  two  should  be 
obliged  to  shake  hands. 

If  It  were  generally  recognized  that  being  on  bad 
terms  with  one's  neighbours  was  a  professional  crime 
tor  which  a  derioite  reason  must  be  given,  we  should  hear 
less  of  quarrels  between  medical  men.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  is  a  certain  type  of  man  with  whom  it  is  im- 
poesible  to  associate  or  confer,  but  they  are  scarce.  My 
experience— and  I  have  been  qualified  now  nearly  twenty- 
nve  years— is  that  nearly  all  medical  men,  especially 
general  practitioners,  are  thoroughly  good  fellows  at  heart, 
bat  that  the  keen  competition  and  the  prevailing  distrust 
has  somewhat  embittered  them  towards  their  neighbours, 
it  is  only  of  comparative  recent  date  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize,  and  (hat  very  slowly,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession  that  they  unite 
and  abolish  this  petty  and  shortsighted  spirit  of  un- 
friendliness towards  their  medical  neighbours.  The  spirit 
of  professional  union  (I  will  not  say  trade  unionism)  is 

no  °!f  aTUg  ?8\  We  are  ginning  to  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves  in  order  to  live 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  British  Medical  Association  is 
the  instrument  through  which  we  must  work-there  is  no 

a.™??  <  *  ?°W  can  we  prove  t0  waverers  that  the 
Association  is  doing  an  Immense  amount  of  good?  How 
can  we  answer  when  someone  asks  what  is  the  good 
of  belonging  to  the  British  Medical  Association?  Let 
noti™      10U  8  P0int8  lhat  we  can  brinS  t0  th«ir 

is.nllHtkWltvh  Zgf-d  !?  C0Qtract  Practice.  The  report 
what' „  7  .  Medico-Political  Committee  was  a  record  of 
s^h  tw+l  pras"ce  i8'  and  it  gave  statistics  on  such  a 
t W  „„  .  7  must  be  approximately  correct.  It  proves 
varinn*  Practice  is  much  abused,    and  suggested 

moip  L  anS  ,by  whlch  U  couM  be  lessened  and  made 
more  remunerative.  There  had  never  previously  been 
„2  fn,  investigation,  and  with  the  facts  it  brlnga  out  it 
roust  help  to  convince  friendly  societies  that  they  are  not 
deal.ng  fajrly  W!th  U3_     It  hM  ]pd  m        medical  mc,n  jn 

various  parts  of  the  country  to  insist  on  a  higher  yearly 


sum,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  get  every 
medical  man  into  our  Association,  and  then  we  shall  have 
the  matter  in  our  hands. 

Take  again  the  warning  notices  in  the  Journal.  What 
an  immense  amount  of  good  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 
In  maDy  instances  it  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  candidates  for  the  posts  that  are  advertised  when 
they  are  among  the  black  list.  You  are  constantly  seeing 
instances  in  the  Journal  where  victory  has  rested  entirely 
with  our  members.  The  younger  generation  of  medical 
men  are  getting  more  and  more  shy  of  clubs  and  contract 
appointments. 

The  fact  is  that,  if  we  could  only  realize  it,  we  could  all 
of  us  increase  our  incomes  and  increase  our  leisure  by 
combining  and  refusing  to  accept  underpaid  appoint- 
ments. But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  realize  it,  and  unless 
the  British  Medical  Association  pursues  a  more  active 
policy  we  shall  never  reap  our  harvest.  In  the  North  they 
have  led  the  van,  and  colliery  appointments  are  now 
remunerated  50  or  100  per  cent,  better  than  before  the 
awakening  of  the  North  of  England  Branch. 

Take,  again,  the  work  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  of 
our  Association ;  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  several 
conditions  enforced  in  many  hospitals  to  lessen  the 
abuse  that  undoubtedly  exists. 

They  have  interested  the  lay  members  of  hospital 
committees,  and  an  immense  amount  of  good  has  been 
done  in  putting  before  them  the  views  of  the  general 
practitioners.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  total  change 
in  the  administration  of  hospital  relief,  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  our  Association. 

The  Association  also  sent  a  petition  to  the  General 
Medical  Council  on  the  subject  of  advertising  and  can- 
vassing, which  led  to  a  most  important  pronouncement 
by  that  body. 

The  Association  has  drafted  the  Medical  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  which  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  which 
will,  when  passed,  be  a  great  blessing  to  our  profession. 
It  would  be  hopeless  io  attempt  to  pass  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
unless  it  was  supported  by  a  great  Association  like  ours. 

You  will  see  by  these  remarks  that  I  am  sanguine  of 
success  if  the  Association  is  worked  in  a  spirit  correspond- 
ing to  its  new  constitution.  Whilst  never  neglecting  the 
scientific  side,  we  must  pay  more  attention  to  material 
interests,  we  must  mate  our  meetings  attractive,  welcome 
everyone  and  make  them  feel  at  home,  give  our  assistance 
when  needed  in  disputes,  and  do  all  we  can  to  influence 
those  men  who  treat  their  brother  medicos  in  an 
unfriendly  spirit  for  no  cause  whatever. 

Let  us  repudiate  once  and  for  all  the  insinuation  that 
the  British  Medical  Association  is  doing  nothing  for  the 
geceral  practitioner,  and  let  us  remember  that  it  is  as  true 
of  ourselves  as  of  any  other  body  of  men  that  "  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves." 

fjf-P  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  0]  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

Association  Jlotos. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Arerdeen  Branch. — Nomination  of  Elective  Member  of 
Council :  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  the  Branch  must  be  sent  to  ma  on 
or  before  November  11th.  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated 
by  at  least,  three  electorc—  J.  F.  Christie,  Honorary  Secretary, 
7,  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen. 


Boriier    Counties    Branch. —The  next  meeting  of   the 
Branch  will  be  held  in  the  County  Buildings,  Dumfries,   on 
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Friday,  November  8th,  and  not  as  previously  intimated.  An 
address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Gibson  (Edinburgh)  on 
the  subject  of  Arrhythmia.  Further  details  will  be  Issued 
separately  to  each  member.—  F.  R.  Hill,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Carlisle. 

Edinburgh  Branch  :  Southern  Division. — A  meeting  of 
the  Division  will  be  held  in  the  Oddfellows'  Hall  (Room  6), 
Forrest  Road,  on  Friday,  November  1st,  at  8.15  p.m.  Agenda : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  Reports  of  Representatives  at  May  and  July 
meetings.  (3)  Consideration  of  Council's  Referendum. 
(4)  Counsel's  opinion  on  Income-tax  returns.  (5)  Report  on 
Black  List  proposals.  (6)  Other  competent  business.— Michael 
Dewar,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Edinburgh. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Liyerpi  >ol  (Northern) 
Division. — A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Division  will  be 
held  at  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution,  on  Wednesday, 
November  6th,  1907,  at  4  p.m.  Agenda  :  (1)  To  elect  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Division,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Archer. 

(2)  To  consider  and  vote  on  the  Referendum  on  the  Draft 
Charter.  [See  (a)  The  Referendum  (Majority)  Report,  Issued  by 
the  Council  of  the  Association  (Supplement,  August  17th, 
1907)  :  (6)  The  Minority  Report,  Indicating  the  views  of  those 
members  of  the  Council  who  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
majority  of  the  Council  (Supplement,  September  21st,  1907).] 

(3)  Central  Emergency  Fund.  (4)  Any  other  buBineBS. — A.  W. 
German,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Manchester  South 
Division. — A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Division  will 
held  at  Dr.  Vipont  Brown's,  2,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight, 
at  3.45  p.m.,  on  Wednesday,  November  6th,  when 
members  are  requested  to  attend  to  consider  and 
vote  on  the  special  matters  referred  to  below.  Tea  and 
coffee  will  be  served.  Agenda :  (1)  Consideration  of  and 
voting  on  the  Central  Council's  Referendum  re  Draft  Charter. 
Members  are  particularly  requested  to  carefully  read  and  bring 
with  them  the  following  reports  in  the  Supplements  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  the  dates  respectively  men- 
tioned below:  (rr)  Referendum  Report  of  Council,  August  17th, 
1907  ;  (6)  Minority  Report  of  Council ;  (c)  Report  of  Represen- 
tative Meeting,  September  21st,  1907  ;  (d)  Draft  Charter,  April 
6th,  1907.  The  Central  Combined  (  ommittee  of  the  Manchester 
Divisions  recommend  the  Divisions  to  vote  in  favour  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting — that  is,  to  approve 
the  action  of  the  Representatives.  (2)  Adoption  of  Bradford 
Code  of  Ethical  Rules,  together  with  Rule  Z. — M.  Russen 
Rhodes,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Hidlais'd  Branch:  Boston  and  Spalding  Division.— An 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
November  8th,  at  2.45  p.m.,  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Boston. 
Tea  will  be  provided,  at  each  member's  expense,  for  those 
desiring  it.  Agenda:  (1)  Consideration  of  the  Referendum 
Report  of  Council :  (a)  Majority  Report ;  (6)  Minority  Report  ; 
(c)  Report  by  Representative  Meeting.  (See  Supplement, 
September  21st.)  (2)  School  certificates— who  should  be 
responsible  for  fees  ?  (3)  Cases.  (4)  Specimens.  Members 
arerequested  to  inform  the  Honorary  Secretary  if  they  Intend 
to  bring  cases  or  specimens. — A.  E.  Wilson,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary, Boston. 

South-eastern  Branch  :  Chichester  and  Worthing 
Division. —A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Infirmary, 
Chichester,  on  Friday,  November  8th,  at  4  p.m.  Agenda:  (1) 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  (2)  To  decide  on  the  place  of 
next  meeting.  (3)  To  receive  the  report  of  the  Representative. 
(4)  To  adopt  the  proposed  rules  for  the  Mediec-Political  Com- 
mittee. (5)  The  Referendum  from  the  Central  Council.  (6) 
Papers:  (a)  Mr.  John  Fardoe  (London)  ;will  read  a  paper  on 
the  Treatment  of  Acute  and  Chronic  Retention  of  Urine  due  to 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra  ;  <J>)  Dr.  Eustace  Arundel  will  read 
the  notes  of  a  case  of  Hydramnios  ;  (c)  Dr.  Harford  will  read 
the  notes  of  two  cases  of  Radical  Mastoid  Operation.  A 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel  after  the  meeting. 
Tickets,  6s.,  exclusive  of  wine.—  H.  C.  L.  Morris,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

South-Easteen  Branch  :  Folkestone  Division. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Division  will  ba  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at  8  20  p  m.  Agenda  : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  To  further  discuss  the  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  to  vote  on  certain  resolutions.  (3)  Some  clinical  cases 
will  be  shown.— P.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Folkestone. 

South-Eastern  Branch:  Norwood  Division.— The  next 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  take  place  at  the  Streatham  Hall, 
close  to  Streatham  Station,  on  Thursday,  November  14th,  at 
3.30  p.m.,  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  in  the  chair.  Dinner  at  6  p.m.; 
charge  7s.,  exclusive  of  wine.  All  members  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Branch  are  invited  to  attend,  and  to  introduce  pro- 
fessional friends,  but  will  be  unable  to  vote  on  Divisional 


questions.  Agenda:— (1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2)  To 
decide  where  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  to  nominate 
a  member  of  the  Division  to  take  the  chair  thereat.  (3)  Report 
as  to  non-election  of  Representative.  (4)  To  consider  the 
Referendum  Report  and  Minority  Report  dealing  with  pro- 
posed Charter.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  :  Dr.  Leonard 
Williams  :  The  Practical  Value  of  Blood  Pressure  Estimation  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Battle:  The  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia;  Dr.  P.  N. 
Panton:  The  Diphtheria  and  Diphtheroid  Bacilli.  Exhibition 
of  Surgical  Instruments  by  Down  Bros.  Exhibition  of  Drugs 
and  Pharmaceutical  Products  by  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.  Mem- 
bers desirous  of  exhibiting  specimens  or  reading  notes  of  cases 
are  invited  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. The  Honorary  Secretary  would  be  much  obliged  if  mem- 
bers would  kindly  inform  him  by  postcard,  to  reach  him  by 
the  first  post  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  meeting,  whether  they 
intend,  if  possible,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  if  likely 
to  remain  to  dinner.  By  so  doing  they  will  very  materially 
facilitate  arrangements,  and  promote  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing.— Arthur  W.  Soper,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Ulster  Branch. — The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Branch  will 
be  held  in  Belfast  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  13th. 
Members  having  papers  to  read  or  cases  to  show  are  requested 
to  send  particulars  before  November  ord  to  Cecil  Shaw,  M.D. , 
Honorary  Secretary,  Belfast. 


Yorkshire  Branch. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Branch  will  be  held  at  the  University,  Sheffield,  on  Wednes- 
day, November  6th,  at  4.15  p.m.,  when  the  following  business 
will  be  transacted  and  papers  read :  Dr.  Sinclair  White 
(Sheffield)  will  move  that  the  Branch  vote  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Sheffield  next  year.  The  following  resolution 
will  be  proposed  :  "  That  this  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Branch 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  deprecates  the  recent 
attempts  to  disorganize  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  and 
stroDgly  protests  against  the  proposals  of  the  Representative 
Body  to  deprive  the  Branches  of  their  right  of  electing  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  Further,  this  Branch  considers  that  the 
Branches  have  done  important  and  progressive  work  in  the 
Association,  and  that  no  adequate  reason  has  been  given  for 
making  the  radical  ohanges  proposed."  Papers  and  cases  :  (1) 
Dr.  Arthur  Hall  (Sheffield)  will  show  specimens  and  make 
remarks  on  a  case  of  Diabetes  Insipidus,  and  will  show  a  case 
of  Parakeratosis  Variegata.  (2)  Dr.  Allan  (Leeds)  will  read  a 
paper  en  Scorbutus.  (3)  Dr.  Sinclair  White  (Sheffield)  will 
exhibit  the  following  cases  and  specimens  :  (a)  Two  oases  of 
Partial  f.astrectomy  for  Cancer  of  the  Stomach  ;  (0)  a  series  of 
cases  of  Abdominal  Hysterectomy  for  Advanced  Uterine 
Cancer  ;  (c)  Intractable  llcer  of  the  Back  of  the  Hand  treated 
by  Wolf's  Method  of  Skin  Grafting  :  (d)  a  Renal  Calculus  com- 
posed of  pure  oxalate  of  lime  ;  (e)  Excision  of  the  Knee  for 
Monarticular  Rheumatoid  Arthritis.  (4)  Dr.  Eurieh  (Bradford) 
will  read  a  paper  on  the  Bromide  Substitution  Method  of 
Treating  Epilepsy.  Dr.  Gojder  (Bradford)  will  report  on  the 
work  done  by  the  Central  Council.  Members  and  friends  will 
dine  together  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  Great  Central 
Station,  at  6  30  p.m.  Members  intending  to  stay  for  dinner 
are  rea  nested  to  communicate  at  once  with  Dr.  Martin, 
1,  Claremcnt  Place,  Sheffield.— Dr.  Axjolph  Bronneh,  Honorary 
Beoretary.  33,  Manor  Row.  Bradford. 


tfiial  Statistics, 


ENGLISH  URBAN  MORTALITY  IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1?07. 
The  vital  statistics  of  the  seventy-six  large  towns  dealt  with  in  trie 
Registrar-General's  weeklv  returns  are  summarized  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  During  the  three  months  ending  September  last, 
106.035  births  were  registered  in  these  towns,  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  2S.5  per  1,000  of  the  population,  estimated  at  16,024. 45S  persons  in 
the  middle  of  the  year;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  three 
preceding  years  the  rates  were  29.0,  E8.2.  and  27.9  per  1.000  respec- 
tively. In  London  the  birth-rate  last  quarter  was  2o.2  per  1,000, 
while  it  averaged  27  1  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-five  other  la'-ge  towns , 
and  ranged  from  15.6  in  Bournemouth,  16  9  in  Halifax,  17.0  in 
Hastings.  17  5  in  Horn=ey.  19  9  in  Bradford,  and  20  6  in  Northampton, 
to  33.0  in  Tynemouth,  33  6  in  Sunderland.  33  7  in  JIid11esbrough,33.9 
in  Rotherham.  34.7  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  35  3  in  Rhondda. 

During  the  quarter  under  notice  48.832  deaths  were  registered  in 
these  towns,  equal  ti  an  annual  rate  of  12.2  per  1000.  the  rates 
having  been  17.5,  15.2.  and  16.2  per  1,000  respectively  in  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  three  pre?eding  years,  in  London  the  rate 
of  mortality  last  quarter  was  equal  to  115  per  1.0C0,  while  it  averaged 
12  5  in  the  seventy-live  other  large  towns,  among  which  t lie  death- 
rates  ranged  from  6,5  inHorusey,  7.5  in  King's  Norton.  8.0  in  Willesden 
and  in  Leyton,8  5  in  Walthamstow,  SoinEa^t  Ham.  and  8  8  in  Hands- 
worth  Staffs),  to  15.0  in  Hanley  and  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  15  6  in 
Great  Yarmouth  and  in  St.  Helens,  15.9  in  Sunderland,  and  16.4  in 
Liverpool 

The  48,832  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  seveuty-six  towns  last 
quarter  included  5.878  which  were  referred  to  the  principal  infectious 
diseases,  of  these  1,165  resulted  from  measles.  421  from  scarlet  fever. 
508  from  diphtheria.  1,235  from  whooping-cough,  214  from  "fever" 
(principally  enteric),  and  2.335  from  diarrhoea,  but  not  any  from 
small-pox,  The  death-rate  in  the  quarter  muter  notice  from  these 
infectious  diseases  was  equal  to  1.47  per  1  000.  the  rates  for  the  corre- 
sponding periods  of  the  three  preceding  years  being  5.02,  3.45,  and 
4.45  per  1,000.  In  London  the  rate  last  quarter  from  these  diseases 
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Analysis  of  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Seventy-six  of  the  Largest  English  Towns  during  the  Third  Quarter  of  1907. 


London 
Croydon 
Willesden   - 
llornsey 
Tottenham  - 
West  Ham  - 
East  Ham   - 
Leyton 

Walthamstow    - 
Hastings     - 
Brighton     - 
Portsmouth 
Bournemouth    - 
Southampton    - 
Keadiug 
Northampton    - 
Ipswich 

Great  Yarmouth 
Norwich     - 


Plymouth  - 
Devonport  - 
Bristol 
Hanley 

Burton-on-Trent 
Wolverhampton 
Walsall 
Hands,  worth 
West  Bromwich 
Birmingham 
King's  Norton 
Smethwick 
Aston  Manor 
Coventry    - 
Leicester    - 
Grimsby 
Nottingham 
Derby  - 


Stockport   - 

Birkenhead 

Wallasey    - 

Liverpool  - 

Bootle  - 

St.  Helens  - 

Wigan  - 

Warrington 

Bolton 

Bury    - 

Manchester 

Salford 

Oldham      - 

Kochdale    - 

Burnley 

Blackburn 

Preston 

Barrow-in-Furneasj 


Huddersfield     • 
Halifax 
Bradford    - 
Leeds  - 
Sheffield     - 
Kotherham 
York    -       -       - 
Hull     -       -       . 
Middlesbrough 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Wes)  Hartlepool 
Sunderland 
South  Shields    - 
Gateshead 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Tynemouth 
Newport  (Mon  ) 
Cardifr 
Rhondda    - 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Swansea     - 


4,758,218 
154,342 
149,192 
89,816 
122,793 
308, 2S4 
136,421 
122,040 
126.397 
67.477 
129,023 
208.291 
69.246 
119,745 
80,311 
95,070 
72,825 
62,879 
119,191 


120,063 
79,959 

367,979 
67,174 
63,425 

102,016 
96,171 
65,929 
69,123 

663,155 
75,600 
66,467 
83.266 
77.626 

256,124 
70,574 

2o7,4E9 

125,774 


100.SE6 
118,653 
66.707 
746.144 
67,114 
92,476 
88,606 
70,269 
182,917 
58,301 
643,148 
236,670 
141,730 
87,999 
103.947 
134,380 
117,093 
61,635 


94,814 
110,138 
290,323 
470,268 
456,553 
62,412 
84,730 
2M..762 
101,783 
62,909 
75.473 
156,029 
113,460 
126,783 
272,969 
64/83 
75,535 
187,620 
130,400 
76,086 
97,324 


4,672 
1,637 


1,444 
2.776 
3,447 


Annual  Rate  per 
1,000  Living. 


£s5 


27.2 

2.:    9 

31.9 
23.4 
24.9 
29.7 


24.0 
27.1 
26.1 
31.9 

21.7 
30.6 


31.6 
32.7 
32.9 
t9.2 
31.5 
24.7 
21.2 
SS.5 
27.7 
27.2 
23.5 


11.2  ' 
119 

9.6 

9.8 

9.5 

9.2 
11.2 
15.6 
11.4 


C'57 

27.9 

463 

239 

394 

26.4 

174 

31.3 

302 

23.1 

288 

16.9 

817 

19.9 

1,469 

23.7 

1,665 

30.3 

192 

33.9 

223 

25.9 

925 

28.3 

357 

33.7 

198 

30.7 

193 

28.5 

619 

33.6 

331 

27.9 

874  29.3 

198  ,    33.0 

196  31.3 

63*  I    26.5 

362  1    35.3 

283  I    31.7 

324  31.6 


14.1 
11  'J 
11.5 
16.4 
14.1 
15.6 
14.6 
13.1 
13.4 
12.9 
14.8 
1.3  6 
15.9 
13.4 
13.8 
13.8 
13.6 
11  3 


12.8 
10.5 
11.3 
12.5 
14.7 
12.3 
10.6 
13.9 
14.1 
15.0 
10.3 
15.9 
12.4 
13.6 
12.8 
14.5 
10.4 
13.6 
11. 1 
14.9 
13.4 


142 
0  83 
0.58 
0.17 
C.55 
2.15 
0.95 
0.82 
1.52 
0.30 
0.86 
1.05 
U.18 
0.76 
1.00 
0.84 
0.79 
1.45 
1.46 


0.67 
1.25 
0.71 


1.84 
1.17 
1.59 
0.68 
0.96 
1.64 
1.03 
0.84 
1.53 
1.64 
2  18 


1.36 
102 
1.(2 
24} 
2.87 
2.21 
3.40 
1.83 
1.73 
0.75 
1.E9 
1.45 
1.03 
0.68 
1.16 
1.64 
1.30 
0.74 


0.72 
0.58 
0.85 
1.47 
2.61 
1.91 
0.71 
1.62 
1.62 
2.83 
0.91 
1.82 
0.96 
2.41 
1.30 
1.62 
0.93 
3.74 
1.35 
2.28 
1.06 
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was  1.42  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  1.49  in  the  seventy-five  other  large 
towns,  and  ranged  from  0.17  in  Hornsev,  0.18  in  Bournemouth,  0.30  in 
Hastings,  0  55  in  Tottenham,  and  0.68  'in  Willesden  and  in  Halifax  to 
2.80  in  Stockton-on-1'ees,  2.81  in  Sheffield,  2.87  in  Bootle,  3.40  in  Wigan, 
3.74  in  Cardiff,  and  3.88  in  Walsall. 

The  1,165  deaths  from  measles  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0.29 
per  1,000  :  in  London  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  was  0.34  per 
1,000,  while  it  averaged  0.27  in  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns,  and 
was  highest  in  Walsall,  Derby,  YVisan,  Blackburn,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Cardiff,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil.  The  421  fatal  cases  of  scarlet  fever  corre- 
sponded to  an  annual  rate  of  0.U  per  1,000;  in  Loudon  the  rate  was 
0.14  per  1,000,  while  among  the  seventy-five  large  provincial  towns  it 
i  veraged  0  09,  the  greatest  proportional  mortality  being  recorded 
in  Leytou,  Wolverhampton, West  Bromwich,  Salford,  Warrington,  and 
Huuderland.  The  508  deaths  from  diphtheria  were  at  the  rate  of  0.13 
per  1.000  auuually  :  in  Loudon  tins  disease  caused  a  death-rate  of  0.14 
per  1,000;  the  mean  rate  in  the  seventy  five  other  large  towns  was  0.12 
per  1.0C0,  the  highest  rates  occurring  in  West  Ham,  Portsmouth, 
Heading,  Norwich,  Derby.  Middlesbrough,  Gateshead.  andTynemouth. 
1  he  1.236  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate 
of  0.31  per  1,000 ;  in  London  also  the  rate  was  0.31  per  1,000,  while 
among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  whooping-cough  was  pro- 
portionately most  fatal  in  Great  Yarmouth,  StO'kport.  St.  Helens, 
Wigan,  Leeds,  Gateshead,  and  Tynemouth.  The  214  deaths  referred 
to  different  forms  of  "  fever  "  corresponded  to  a  rate  of  0.05  per  1,000  ; 
in  London  the  "  fever  "  death-rate  was 0.03  per  1,000,  or  only  half  the 
average  rate  iu  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns;  the  highest  death- 
rates  from  "  fever  "  last  quarter  were  recorded  iu  Handsworth  (Staff'-i, 
West  Bromwich,  Bootle.  Wigan,  Bolton,  Burnley,  and  Rhondda.  The 
2,^35  fatal  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  0  58  per 
1.000  last  quarter,  against  4  01,  2.70,  and  3  63  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  London  the  death-rate  from 
this  disease  during  the  quarter  under  notice  was  0.46  per  1,000 ;  in  the 
seventy-five  other  large  towns  this  disease  caused  a  mean  rate  of  0  64 
per  1,000,  the  greatest  proportional  mortality  being  recorded  in  West 
Hun,  Walsall.  Bootle,  Wigan,  Sheffield,  and  Rotherham. 

Infant  mortality,  measured  by  tlie  proportion  of  deaths  among 
children  under  1  year  of  age  to  registered  births  was  equal  to  109  per 
1.000  last  quarter,  against  229,  186,  and  203  per  1.C00  iu  the  third 
quarters  of  the  three  preceding  years.  In  London  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality  last  quarter  was  98  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  113  in  lhe 
seventy-five  other  large  towns,  and  ranged  from  49  in  Hastings,  56  iu 
Hornsey,  60  iu  Croydon,  61  in  Leyton,  62  in  Huddersfield,  and6/  in 
Walthamstow,  to  143  in  Liverpool  and  in  Blackburn,  144  in  Stockport, 
148  iu  Hanley,  152  in  WigaD,  lr3  in  St.  Helens,  156  in  Walsall,  and  165  iu 
Sheffield. 

The  causes  of  466,  or  1  0  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths  registered  in  the 
seventy-six  towns  last  quarter  were  not  certified,  either  by  a  regis- 
tered medical  practitioner  or  by  a  coroner.  All  the  causes  of  deaths 
were  certified  in  Croydon,  Willesden.  Tottenham.  West  Ham,  Leyton, 
Walthamstow,  Brighton,  Plymouth,  Derby,  ami  in  ten  other  smaller 
towns;  the  highest  proportions  of  uncertified  deaths  were  3  3  per 
cent,  in  Bootle,  in  St.  Helens,  and  iu  Preston,  3  5  in  Warrington.  4  0  in 
Bai  'OW-in-Furnessand  in  Gateshead,  4.2  in  Res  ding,  4.7  in  Rotherham, 
and  4.8  in  South  Shields. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8,469 
births  and  4,498  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  October  26th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortalitv  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  15.7  per  1000  in  each  of  the  two  preceding 
weeks,  declined  to  14.6  per  1,000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the  several 
towns  ranged  from  6.3  in  Smethwick,  6.6  in  Walthamstow.  7  0  in 
Hastings,  7.2  in  Devonport,  7  3  in  Leyton,  7.5  in  Bournemouth,  and 
7.6  iu  King's  Norton  and  in  West  Hartlepool,  to  20  6  in  Wigan.  21  2  in 
Liverpool.  22.1  in  Burnley,  22.6  in  Rotherham,  24  3  in  Oldham, 
and  28  8  iu  Merthyr  Tydfil.  In  London  tne  rate  of  mortality 
was  13.9  per  1,000,  while  it  averaged  15.0  per  1,000  in  the 
seventy-five  other  laree  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  prin- 
cipal infectious  diseases  averaged  1.8  per  1.000  in  the  seventy- 
six  towns ;  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.6  per 
1,000,  while  it  ranged  upwards,  among  the  seventy-five  towns,  to 
3.6  in  Preston  and  in  Rhondda,  3  9  in  Hanley,  5.0  in  Burnlev,  6  2  in 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  6.8  in  Burton-on-Trent.  Measles  caused  a  death- 
rate  ot  1.1  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1.6  in  Rhondda,  1.8  in  South  Shields. 
2.5  in  Barrow-in-Furness  and  in  Cardiff.  4.1  in  Merthyr  Tydtil,  and  4  9 
in  Burton-on-Trent :  scarlet  fever  of  1.1  in  Salford  :  whooping-cough 
of  1.1  in  Oldham  and  1  6  in  Bootle  ;  "fever"  of  1.5  in  Grimsby  ;  and 
diarrhoea  of  23  in  East  Ham  and  in  Hanley,  2.4  in  Handsworth 
(Staffs),  2.5  in  Rotherham  and  in  York,  2  6  in  Southampton,  and  2.7  iu 
Preston.  The  mortality  from  diphtheria  showed  no  marked  excess  iu 
any  of  the  large  towns,  and  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered 
during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  hospitals,  which  had  been  4.542. 
4,752,  and  4.995  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further 
risen  to  5,196  at  the  end  of  last  week  ;  733  new'cases  were  admitted 
during  the  week,  against  759,  752,  and  820  in  the  three  preceding 
weeks. 

HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  October  26th,  904  births  and 
499  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13  2,  13.8 
and  14.0per  1X00  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  further  rose  last  week 
to  14  4  per  1.000,  but  was  0.2  per  1.000  below  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  9  4  in  Leith  and  10  2  in 
Aberdeen  to  15.9  in  Paisley  and  16.9  in  Glasgow.  The  death-rate  from 
the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  1.7  per  1.000  in  these  towus, 
the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Glascrow,  Dundee  and  Greenock. 
The  274  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  6  which  were  referred 
to  measles.  10  to  whooping-cough,  4  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
and  13  to  diarrhoea.  Two  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  and  1  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  recorded  in  Edinburgh  ;  8  of  measles, 
2  of  whooping-cough  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee  ;  and  2  of  measles 
in  Greenock. 

HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  19th,  474  births  and  373 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
422  births  and  386  deaths  in  the  preceding  Deriod.  The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  19.3.  22  5,  and  21.2  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  22  2  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  6  5  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  13.7  in  Limerick  and  19.4  in  Belfast  to  25.3  in  Waterford, 


and  30.7  In  Londonderry.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  2  8  per  1,000,  or  2.8  per  1.0C0  lower  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure,  5.8,  being  recorded  in  Water- 
ford.    In  Belfast  2  deaths  were  ascribed  to  cerebro-spinal  fever. 


$tabal  attft  JJttlitarg  ^pprntttmnrts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Btaff  Surgeon  C.  Shepherd  has  been  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
the  service  with  a  gratuity,  October  18th.     He  was  appointed  Surgeon, 
November  8th,  1898,  and  Staff  Surgeon.  November  Sth,  1906. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  :  — 
Joseph  Chambers,  M.B..  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  King  Alfred,  on 
recommissioning,  undated  ;  Edward  C.  ceidland.  M  B.,  Fleet  Sur- 
geon, to  the  Crescent,  November  16th  ;  William  P.  Walker,  M.B..  to 
the  Crescent,  November  16th,  audto  the  King  Alfred,  on  recommis- 
tioning,  undated;  William  W.  D.  Cm lcott.  Surgeon,  to  the  Ilatrkr, 
on  recommissioning,  November  16th,  and  to  the  King  Aljred,  on 
recommissioning,  undated  ;  J.  L.  Barioed,  Surgeon,  to  the  ttnipe, 
October  24th  ;  Harry  A.  Kellond-Knight,  Surgeon,  to  the  Racer, 
additional,  for  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne,  October  24th; 
Ahihtjr  S.  Bradley,  M.B,  Surgeon,  to  the  London,  October  24th  ; 
Alihed  O.  Hcoper,  MB.  .  Surgeon,  to  the  Blenheim,  October  24lh  ; 
Arthur  E.  Kelsey,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  President,  additional.  lor 
three  months'  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  November  25th; 
Alexander  L.  Christie,  M.B,  Fleet  Surgeon  to  the  Hawte,  on 
recommissioning,  November  16th. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant   P.    J.   o'Sullivan    to    be    Surgeon-Caplain 
October  9th. 


ROY4L  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  R.  Y.  Anderson,   Glasgow  Companies,  Scottish  Com- 
mand, to  be  Captain,  October  15th. 

Captain  H.  P.  W.  Barrow,  R.A.M.C.,  to  be  Adjutant.  Manchester 
Companies.  Western  Command,  vice  Captain  R.  W.  Clements.  M.B., 
R.A.M.C,  whose  tenure  of  that  appointment  has  expired,  October 
12th. 

George  A.  Edsell  (formerly  Surgeon-Captain,  2nd  Volunteer 
Battalion,  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry),  to  be  Captain,  East 
Surrey  Bearer  Company,  September  25th. 


CHANGES  OF  STATIONS. 
The  following  changes  of  stations  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  September,  1907  : 


Colonel  G.  D.  N.  Leake 

W.  L.  Chester.  M.B 

,,        J.  G.  Harwood 

J. M.  Jones        

Lieut-Col.  J.  C.  Culling 

F.  P.  Nichols,  M.B. 

M.  Dundon,  M.D 

F.  J.  Jencken.  M  B. 

S  F.  Lougheed,  C.M.G., 
M.D. 

R.  J.  Geddes,  D.SO.,M.B. 

M.  O'D.  Braddell,  M.B.  ... 

W.  C.  Beevor,  C  M.G..M.B. 

H.  N.  Thompson,  D.S.O., 
M.B. 

S.  F.  Freyer,  CM  G. 

T.  Daly  

B.  L.  Mills,  M  D 

„  H.  Cocks,  M.B 

„  H.  P.  G  ElkiDgton 

D.  M.  O'Callaghan 

,,  J.  Donaldson         

H.  B.  Mathias,  D.S.O.     ... 

G.  H.  Barefoot       

F.  S.  Le  Quesne,  V.C.      ... 

Major  J.  J   C.  Watson,  C  I.E.,  M.D. ... 
„      O  R.  A.  Julian,  C.M.G. 

,,      T.  Mcculloch,  M.B 

.,      W.  L.  Gray,  M.B 

„      C.  A.  Young  

„      C.  W.  R.  Healey 

„      L.  Way         

,,      R.  J.  W.  Mawhinny       

„      B  Forde,  MB 

„  T.  W.  Gibbard.  M  B 

„  H.  N.  Dunn,  M.B 

,,  s.  H.  Withers.  M.B 

„  T.  McDermott,  M.B 

„  L.  P.  More,  M.B 

,,  C.  E.  P.  Fowler 

,,  J.  B.  A.ndersou     

„  J.  E.  Carter,  M.B 

„     M.  Boyle,  M.B 

„      G.  St.  C.  Thorn,  M.B 

„      St  J.  B.  Killery 

,,      J.  H.  Campbell,  D.S  O 

Captain  H.  L.  W.  Noningtou 

C.  J.  O'Gormau,  D  S.O. 

R.  S.  H.  Fuhr,  D.S  O 

D.  E.  Curme      

H.  S.  Taylor       

R.  H.  Lloyd       

,.       L.  Humphry     

A.  O.  B.  Wroughton 

F.  Ashe     

H.  M.  Nicholls,  M.B. ...        „ 

K.  E.  Ellery      

O.  W.  A.  Eisner         

J.  W.  Langstaff 

„       C.  C.  Cumming,  M.B 

„       W.  C.  Croly       ...       „ 


FROM  TO 

Lueknow       ...  Allahabad. 

Peshawar      ...  Cherat. 

Calcutta         ...  Darjeeling. 

Devonport    ...  Egypt. 

Pembroke  Dk.  Bermuda. 


Pooua  ... 
Plymouth 
Deolalee 
Woolwich 

Longmoor  ... 
Bulford 

Quetta 

Woking 

Secunderabad 
Warley 

Poona  

St.  Thomas'Mt. 
Jubbulpore  ... 
Rawal  Pindi ... 

Agra      

Peshawar 

Winchester  ... 

Lueknow 

Southampton 

Peshawar 

Ambala 

Malta 

Ballykinder  ... 

Fermov 

Allahabad 

Dublin 

Middelberg, 

Transvaal 
Rawal  Pindi ... 
Ambala 
Strensall 
Calcutta 

Murree 

London Dist  ... 

Meerut 

Middelberg, 

Cape  Colony 
Bareilly 
Ferozepore   ... 

India    

Colchester  ... 
Warrington  ... 

Dublin 

Sialkot 

Bellary 

Dublin 

Piershill 

Dover  

Malapuram   ... 
Shornclifle   ... 
Kinsale 
Tregantle 
Limerick 
Chapel  Bay   ... 
Rawal  Pindi ... 
Cannanore    ... 


Secunderabad. 
Devonport. 
Meerut. 
Warley. 

Woking. 
Golden  Hill. 
Sialkot. 
Aldershot. 

Bangalore. 
India. 
Sheffield. 
Madras. 
Mhow. 
Kuldana 
Naini  Tal. 
Simla. 
India. 
Allahabad- 
Portsmouth. 
Cherat. 
Ferozepore. 
Plymouth. 
Mauritius. 
Ballyvorna. 
Landour. 
Athlone. 
Bloemfontein. 

Simla. 

Gharial. 

York. 

Lueknow. 

Sialkot. 

Mauritius. 

Bareilly. 

Simonstown 

Ranikhet. 
Solon. 
Mandalay. 
Mauritius. 
Chatham. 
W.  Africa. 
Murree. 
Secunderabad. 
Kildare. 
Edinburgh. 
India. 
Cannanore. 
Colchester. 
Ballyvorna. 
Devonport. 
KilworthCmp. 
Pembroke  Dk. 
Nowshera. 
Wellington. 
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Captain  R.  L.  Arglcs       

E.  G.  Ford.  M.B. 
W.  Bennett.  M.B. 
T.  E.  Fielding,  M.B.  ... 

6.  Carroll  

J.  Dorgan.  MB. 

J.  P.  J.  Murphv.  M.B. 

H.  F.  Shea,  M.B. 

P.  S.  Lelean      

F.  A.  Stephens 

r.  B.  Unwin,  Jl.B.  ... 
H.  E.  J.  A.  Howley  ... 
J.  C.  Kennedy,  M.B.  ... 

M.  W.  Falkner 

A.  J.  Hull 

D.  J.  F.  O'Donoghue  ... 

H.  W.  Long.  M.B. 

W.  F.  EUis         

A.  H.  Hayes       

K.  B.  Ainsworth 

„       B.  Storrs 

J.  M.  H.  Conway 

W.  W.  Browne 

„       J,  C.  G.  Carmichael.  M.B 

li.  H.  J.  Brown.  M.B     . 

1)  G.  Carmichael,  MB. 

T.  E.  Harty        

B.  G.  Patch       

„       G.  A.  Kempthorne     ... 

i.T.  McEutire,  M.B. ... 
W.  F.  H.  Vaughan      ... 

G.  E.  Catbeart 

J.  A.Turnbull 

Lieutenant  A.  S.  Arthur.M.B. 


FROM  TO 

...    Multan Kbyra-Gali. 

.„    Lichfield       ...  Lancaster. 

...    cork     Teuvplemore. 

...    Dublin Curragh. 

...    Cork     Kilkenny. 

...    Fermoy  ...  Kilworth  C'p. 

...    Fleetwood     ...  Liverpool. 

...    Pirbright       ...  Millbank. 

...    Bareilly         ...  Meerut. 

...    Irvine Edinburgh. 

...    Cork     KilworthC'p. 

...    Armagh  ...  Belfast. 

...    Millbank        ...  E.A  M.  Coll. 

...    Fategarh        ...  Luckuow. 

...    Jhausi Nowgong. 

...    Curragh         ...  Naas. 

...    Ambala  ...  Dalhousie. 

...    Multan...       , .  ., 

...    Ambala!         ...  Kasauli. 

...    Wellington    ...  i:ellary. 

...    Ambala         ...  Bar  Ian. 

...    Jullundur     ...  Kalabagli. 

...    Maymyo         ...  Meiktila. 

...    Poonamallee...  Beilaty. 

...    Mandalay      ...  Delhi. 

...    Raneoon       ...  Wellington. 

...    Calcutta         ...  Darjecliug. 

...    Ambala  ...  Dagshai. 

...    Lahore  ...  Iialhousie. 

...    r.loemfontein  Potchefstroom 

...    Bellarr BaDgalore. 

...    Kawal  Plndi  ...  Sialkot. 

Bara-Gall. 

.    Nowshera      ...  Cherat. 

J.  F.  C.  Mackenzie,  M.B.    Meerut.         ...  Landour. 

,','  H.T.Wilson  Rawalpindi...  Sialkot. 

M.  Sinclair,  M.B Sialkot Khanapore. 

R.  H.  L.  Corduer Rawalpindi...  Campbell  pore. 

H.  O.  M Beadnell Ambala  ...  Snbathu. 

„  A.W.  t.ater Attock Peshawar. 

,,  J.  P.  Lvnch Luckuow       ...  Raoikhet. 

W.  G.  ilavdon       Calcutta         ...  Dinapore. 

,,  f;.  Ormro'd,  M.B Mandalay      ...  Bhamo. 

C.  G.  Browne         Netley India. 

W.  Benson,  M.B Rawalpindi...  Lower  Topa. 

T.  B.  Moriartv       Agra      Cawnpore. 

M.  B.  H.  Ritchie Rawalpindi  Ghora  D«kka. 

,,  M.  .1.  Cromie         Poona Mhow. 

M.  Keane     Meerut  ...  Shahjahan- 

pore. 

„  F.  C.  Sampson.  M.B.       ...    Simonstown ...  Mtddelberg.  C. 

Colony. 

R.  S  Smyth,  M  D Dublin India. 

C.  M.  Drew,  M  B Tidworth       ...  Gibraltar. 

„  A.  S.  Littleiohrs Woolwich      ...  S.Africa. 

„  B.G.Archibald,  M.B.    ...    R.A.M.  College  Uganda. 

„  C.  P..  M.  Morris,  M.B.    ...    Kilkenny       ...  Fermoy. 

„  E.  M.  W  Paine      Larkhill  Camp  Bustard  Camp. 

„  F.  D.  G.  Howell     Wool  Camp     ..  Gosport. 

E.  M.  O'Neill,  M.B.         ...    Wedgnock  Pk.  Bulford. 
Camp 

„  8.  B.  Edwards      ShiplakeCamp  Gosport. 

,,  .1.  W.  L.  Scott        Bodmin  ...  Devonport. 

„  W.  C.  Smales  Tidworth       ...  Larkhill  Camp 

,,  A.  H.  Bond Gosport         ...  India. 

\V.  H   For-vth,  M.B.       ...    Portsmouth...  Aldcrshot. 

„  E.  .1.  Elliot.  M.B Parkhouse  Cp.  Bulford. 

„  E.  B.  Lathbury     Colchester     ...  „ 

,,  B.  Johnson Fermoy  ...  Cahir. 

„  W.  E.  C.  Lunn,  M.B.       ...    Thankerton  ...  Edinburgh. 

,,  D.  Coutts,  M  B Honiton  Camp  WiUsw'thy  Cp. 

„  F.  L.  Bradish         Cork     Kinsale. 

W.  J.  E.  Bell,  M.B.         ...    Lichfield       ...  Scarborough. 

A.  D.  Eraser,  M.B...       _.    Netley R.  A.  M.  Coll. 

„  A.  Fortescue.  M.B.         ...    Edinburgh    ...  Stirling. 

O.  R.  McEwen       Chester  ...  Brecon. 

.,  J.  du  P.  Lanerishe,  M.B.    Conway  ...  Manchester. 

„  A.  C.  Elliott,  M.B Limerick       ...  Cork. 

H.  W.  Farebrother        ...    Beaumaris     ...  Seaforth. 
Major  A.  Wright,  retired  pay,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W.  Brown*1, 
retired  pay,  have  been  placed  in  medical  charge  of  troops  at  Fal- 
mouth and  Armagh  respectively. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  G.  Hinds.  M.B  ,  retired  pay,  has  relin- 
quished the  medical  charge  of  troops  at  Naas. 


$atancks    anb  ^pjjoxtttnmtts. 

This  list  of  vacancifj  it  compiled  from  our  advertisement  column*,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensuvenvtice  in  thin  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BELGRAVE  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Claphara  Road,  S.W.— 
Senior  and  Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer.  Honorarium  at  the 
rate  of  £30  and  £20  a  year  respectively. 

BRISTOL  ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN  AND  WOMEN. 
—Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

CHELTENHAM  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
£70  per  annum. 

COLCHESTER!  ESSEX  AND  COLCHE9TER  HOSPITAL.-House- 
Snrgcon,    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

COVENTRY  AND  WARWICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.-Junlor  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary.  £80  per  annum. 

DORCHESTER:  COUNTY  ASYLUM.  —  Junior  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  (Male).     Salary,  £140  per  annum,  rising  to  £180. 

DOWN  PATRICK       DOWN     DISTRICT    LUNATIC  ASYLUM.-Junior 

Male  Assistant  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £130  per  annum,  rising 
to  £150.  }  " 


DUBLIN  :    ROYAL    NATIONAL    HOSPITAL   FOR  CONSUMPTION 

FOR  IRELAND.— Resident  Medical  Officer.       Salary,  £300  per 

annum. 
DUDLEY:    GUEST    HOSPITAL.— Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum,  rising  to  £120. 
EDINBURGH  HOSPITAL  FOP.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,— Female 

Junior  Physician. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House  Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
KING  EDWARD  VII  SANATORIUM,  Midhurst— Pathologist.  Salary, 

£250  per  annum. 
LANCASTER:    COUNTY    LUNATIC    ASYLUM. -Assistant   Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum,  increasing  to  £250. 
LEICESTERSHIRE    AND    RUTLAND    ASYLUM.-Junior    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £130  per  annum,  rising  to  £160. 
LIVERPOOL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL.-  Additional  Anaesthetists. 
MAIDSTONE:    WEST    KENT    GENERAL    HOSPITAL. —Assistant, 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £60  per  annum,  aud  £5  washing. 
MOUNT  VERNON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  CHEST,  Hampstead,  N.W.- Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 
NORTH  EASTERN    HOSPITAL   FOR    SICK    CHILDREN,  Hackney 

Road,  E.— (1)  Physician  in  Charge  of  Skin  Department ;  (2)  Assis- 
tant Physician; 
NORTH    STAFFORDSHIRE    INFIRMARY  AND    EYE    HOSPITAL, 

Ilartshill.— Junior  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £50  per  annum 
OLDHAM  INFIRMARY.— Senior  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £100  per 

annum. 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,    Marylebone  Road. 

N.W.  —  Resident   Medical   Offlcor   for    Out-patient    Department. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
ROYAL  "  EAR    HOSPITAL,    Dean    Street,    Soho.— House-Surgeon. 

Honorarium,  £40  per  annum. 
ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  S.  W.-Senior  Radiographer. 
SHEFFIELD    ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— (1)    Senior   Assistant  Hous:- 

Surgeou  :  (2)  Junior  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £70  and  £*ib 

per  auuum  respectively. 
SOUTHAMPTON  FREE  EYE  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.    Salary, 

£70  per  annum. 
SUNDERLAND     INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.      Salary,    £80   per 

annum. 
WEST    END    HOSPITAL    FOR    DISEASES    OF    THE    NERVOl.8 

SYSTEM,    Welbeck  Street,    W.-(l)    Resident    Medical    Officer. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  50  guineas  per  annum.     (2)  Physician  to  In- 
patients. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Addison.  W.  B,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab..  District  Medical  Officer  of  tie 

Croydon  Union. 
Allen,  Sydney  S.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Chelsea 

Hospital  for  Women. 
Bashfoed.   H.  H.,    M.B.,  B  S  Loud.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Assistant 

Medical  Officer,  General  Post  office. 


BUBS.E,  Gerald  T.,  M.B.,  B.S.Lond.,  Senior  Hou.se-Physician  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  General  Hospital,  Tottenham,  N. 

Butcher,  Miss  Flora,  M.D.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Fife 
and  Kinross  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Chapel,  K..  MB..  Ch.B.Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 
Rothwell  District,  bo.  Northampton. 

Harris,  Henry  E.,  L  D.S.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  National 
Orthopaedic  Hospital  of  London. 

Hatherell,  B.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  Certifying  Factory  3urgeon  for 
the  Topsliam  District,  co.  Devon. 

Houarth,  R.  G.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Honorary  Surgeon  to  the  General 
Hospital,  Nottingham. 

Lewthwaite,  Alfred,  M  B.Lond.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Wiuslev  Sanatorium,  near  Bath,  vice  E.  D.  Townroe,  M.B.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 

Stidston,  C.  A.,  MB.,  B.S.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Resi- 
dent Medical  Officer  and  Secretary  to  the  General  Infirmary, 
Hertford. 

Woodward,  C.  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 
East  Retford  Union. 

Wrigley,  P.  R  .  F.R.C  S.Eng..  Surgeon  for  Children  to  the  Man- 
chester Northern  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

Leeds  General  Initbmary.— The  Faculty  has  made  the  following 
appointments : 
Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Ida  and  Robert  Arthrington  Homes, 

Mr.  A.  P.  O'Connell. 
House- Physician  to  Dr.  Barrs  :  J.  P.  Bibbey,  M.B.,  Ch. B.Leeds. 
House-Surgeon  to  Mr.  Littlewood  :  J.  S.  Crawford,  M.B.,  Ch. B.Leeds. 
House-Surgeon  to  Mr.  Moyuihan  :  A.  Richardson,  M.R.C.S  ,L.  B.C. P. 
Resident  Obstetric  Officer  :  V.  C.  Hackworth,  M.B.,  Ch. B.Leeds. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON. —The  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac- 
tories auuouuccs  a  vacancy  at  Hayward's  Heath,  co.  Sussex. 

A  Correction. — We  regret  that  by  an  error  it  was  stated  last  week  that 
Dr.  T.  W.  Thurstield  had  been  appointed  Certifying  Factory  Sur- 
geon at  Leamington.  Dr.  Tliursfleld  has  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment after  holding  it  for  forty  years,  his  resignation  being 
accepted  with  regret  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  on 
October  15th. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


TIKSOVY. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  ok  London,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W., 
5  p.m. -The  Bn>dshawe  Lecture  by  Sir  James  Barr  : 
The  Pleurae,  Pleural  Eil'usion  and  Its  Treatment. 

Royal  Society  ok  Medicine: 

Medical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W,  5  p.m.— 
Adjourned  discussion  on  the  Complications  of 
Pneumonia. 
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wednesday, 

Like  Assurance  Medical  Officers'  Association.  London,  11, 
Cliandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.,  8  30  p.m.— 
Paper  by  Dr.  de  Ilavilland  Hall :  An  Investigation  of 
the  Mortality  Experience  of  the  Rock  Life  Assurance 
Company. 

FRIDAY. 

Royal  Society  op  Medicine  : 

Clinical  Section.  20,  Hanover  Square,  W,  8.30  p  in.— 
Exhibition  of  Cases.     Short  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Fawcett : 
Pneumothorax  treated    by  Aspiration    under  the  X 
Rays.      Patients  in  attendance  at  8  p.m. 
POST-GRADUATE      COURSES     A%T»      IECTITREB. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Eab  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
W.C.— Tuesday  and  Friday,  3.45  p.m.,  Pharynx. 

Chasing  Cross  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Medical. 

Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.— Friday, 

3  p.m.,  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Elbow- 
joint. 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfrlars,  S.E.— Monday 
and  Wednesday,  5  p.m.  .Pyogenic  Infections.  Saturday, 
5  p.m.,  Eczema. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— Thurs- 
day, 4  p.m.,  Appendicitis. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.—  Daily  arrangements : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.15  p.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively  ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday,  and  noon  Thursday; 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eye,  11a.m.  Wednesdav  and  Saturday;  Radiography, 

4  p.m.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures:  Monday,  4  p.m., 
Laryngeal  Paralysis.  Wednesday,  3H0  pm.,  Some 
Important  Points  in  Ophthalmic  Diagnosis. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  street, 
W.C.— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
jrionday.  Skin.  Tuesday.  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical. Thursday,  Surgical.  Friday,  Eye.  Lectures  at 
6.15  pm.  each  day  will  lie  given  as  lollows  :  Monday, 
Heart  Disease  without  Murmurs.  Tuesday,  Human 
and  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  with  special  reference  to 
Treatment.  Wednesday,  Bacterial  Invasion  of  the 
Urinary  Tract  in  Childhood.  Thursday,  TheDiaguosis 
of  Cerebellar  Tumours. 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption.  Hampstcad,  N.W.— 
Thursday,  5  p.m.,  Demonstration :  Cases  in  the 
Wards. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileftic,  Queen 
square,  WC— Tuesday,  3.30  pm.  Ophthalmoplegia. 
Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Paralysis  in  Children. 

Nobth-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  ;— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Oui-patient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  XRay;  Tuesday,  10.30  a.m.,  Medical 
Out-patient;  2  30pm,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
and  Surgical  Out-patient;  4.30pm.,  Demonstration: 
Injuries  about  the  Elbow.  Wednesday,  2  30  p  m., 
Medical  Out-patient.  Skin  and  aye.  Thursday, 
2  30  p.m.  Gynaecological  Operations,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Out-patient  and  X  Ray  :  3  p.m.,  Medical 
In-patient.      Friday,   10  a.m.,    Surgical    Out-pitient : 

2  30  p. in,   Operations.  Medical  Out-patient  and  Eye; 

3  p.m.,  Medical  Iu-patient. 

Royal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.— Monday,  5.30  p.m., 
Recent  Views  on  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Dentai  ' 
Surgery. 

Post-Graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
P.oad,  W,  — The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  2  p  m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  X  Rays ;  2.30  p.m.,  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday.  2pm.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10am,  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions; 2  30p.m.,  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  2  p.m.  and 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  10  am,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat.  Nose,  and  Ear.  Wednesday,  10  a.m.,  Diseases 
of  Children.  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  p  m., 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Lectures  :  At  12  noon,  Monday, 
Pathological  Demonstration.  At  5  p.m.,  Monday, 
Clinical ;  Tuesday.  Sleeping  Sickness ;  Wednesday, 
Practical  Medicine ;  Thursday,  Clinical ;  Friday,  Cases 
of  Skin  Disease. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Sx.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  em  rent  issue, 

BIRTH. 
Sedgwick—  October  27th,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  "  Chandcn  Villa," 
Queen's  Road,  Peckham,  of  a  son. 

DEATHS. 
Conry.— On   October  21(li,  at  Thuudersley,   Essex,    John  Templer 

Crosbie  Conry,  M.D. 
Joll  —  On   October  28th,   at  1,  Elm  Grove  Road,  Ealing  Common, 

Boyd  Burnett  .Toll.  M.B.Lond.,  M.R.C.S  ,  formerly  of  Wuoltou, 

Liverpool,  and  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 


BOOKS,   Etc,   RECEIVED. 


London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill.    1907 : 
A  Short  Manual  for  Monthly  Nurses.    By  C.  J.  Culliugworth,  M.D  , 

F.R.C.P.    t>i\th  edition.    Is.  6d. 
Pathology.     Bv  R.  T.  Hewlett,    M  D.,   F.R.C.P.,  D.P.H.     Second 
edition.    10=.  6d. 


A  Manual  for  Hospital  Nurses  and  others  engaged  in  Attending  on 
the  Sick.    By  E.  J.  Domville,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.fl.Eug.    Ninth 
edition.    Is.  6d. 
Collins's  "  Handy"  Modern  Fiction.    London  :  W.  Collins,  Sods  and 
Co,  Ltd.    1907.    7d.  each  : 

1.  The  Great  Refusal.    By  M.  Gray. 

2.  The  Secret  Woman.    By  E.  Phillpotts. 

3.  The  Brown  Eyes  of  Mary.    By  E.  M.  Albanesi. 

4.  The  Golden  Butterlly.    By  W.  Besaut  and  J.  Rice. 

Oxford  Medical  Publications.    Loudon:  Heury  Frowde,  and  H  odder 

aud  Stoughton.    1907: 
A  Manual  of  Venereal  Diseases.    Bv  Officers  of  the  R.A.M.C. :  Sir 

A.  Keogh,   K.C.B..  Lieuteuant-Colonci  C.   II.  Melville,  Colonel 

Leishman,  aud  Major  C.  K.  Pollock.    5s. 
Diseases  of  the  Nose.    By  E.  B.  Waggett,  M.A.,  M.E.,  B  C.    5s. 
Diseases  of  the  Ear.    By  H.  Tod,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.,  F.K.C.S.    5s. 
Wetzlar,  London,  Berlin,  New  York,  etc.  :  E.  Leitz.    1907  : 
Catalogue  No.  42:  Microscopes  and  Accessory  Apparatus.    Micro- 
tomes. 
Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy.    By  D.  .7.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 

LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.    Vol.  i:  Upper  Limb,  Lownr  Limb,   Abdo- 
men:   and  vol.   ii :    Thorax.  Head,  and  Neck,      fourth  edition. 

Edinburgh  and  London:    Young  J.   pentland.     1907.     10s.  6d. 

each. 
Tracheo-Bronchoscopy,  Oesophago^opy,   and  Gastroscopv.     By  C. 

Jackson.  M.D.    bt.  Louis,  Mo.  :  The  Laryngoscope  Co.    1907.  '  17s. 
The  Prevention  of  Infectious  Diseases.    The  Lane  Lectures.    190S. 

By  J.  C  M'Vail.  M.D.,  D.P.H. ,  F.R.S. E.    London  :  Macmillan  and 

Co.    1E07.    8s.  6d. 
Everybody's  Doctor.    The  People's  Book  of  Medicine  and  of  Health, 

By    Leading   Physicians.      Part  I.     London  :  Oassell   and  Co., 

Limited.    7d. 
Blood    Stains  :   their    Detection,    and    the   Determination  of  their 

Source.    By  Major  W.  D  Sutherland,  1. M.S.    London  :  Baillitue, 

Tindall,  aud  Cox.    1907.    10s.  6d. 
Youth  :  its  Education,  Regimen,  aud  Hygiene.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  Ph.D  , 

LL.D.    London  :  S.  Appleton.    1SG7.    6s. 
London  :  H.  Kimpton,  1907  : 
The  Teeth  and  their  Care.    By  T.  P.  Hyatt,  D.D.S.    Is. 
The    Practice    of  Obstetrics.     By  American  Authors.    Edited  by 

C.  Jewett,  M.D.    Third  edition.    21s. 
Some  Successful  Prescriptions.    By  A.  H.  Hart.  M.D.    London  :  J. 

Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielssou,  Limited.    1907.    Is. 
London  :  E.  Marlborough  and  Co.    Marlborough's  Self-Taught  Series, 
1907: 
No.  15a.    Hindustani  Grammar.    By  Captain  C.  A.  Thimm.    Second 

edition.    2s.  6d. 
No.  17.    Japanese  Self-Taught     Edited  by  W.  J.  3.  Shand.    2s.  6d. 
No.  20.    Tamil  Self-Taueht.    By  Don  M.  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe 

2s.  6d. 
Copper  under  the  Gold.    By  E.  F.  Almax.    London:  Chatto  and 

Windus.    1£07.    6s. 
Wintering  in  Rome.    By  A.  G  Welsford,  M  D„  B.C.    Second  edition 

London  :  The  Health  Resorts  Bureau.    1S07.    2s.  6d. 
UntersuchuDgen  in  der    Puiingruppe   (1882-1906'.    Von  E    Fischer 

Berlin  :  J.  Springer.    1907.    M.15. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  Six  Ambulance  Lectures  by  Dr.  F.  Esmarch. 

Translated   from    the    German    by    H.E.H.   Princess  Christian. 

Seventh  edition.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    1907.    2s. 
The    University   Tutorial    Series.      Matrlculatior.    Directory.      No 

XLVII.     September,     1907.      Cambridge  :    University    Tutorial 

Press.    Is. 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     By  L.  C.  Parke3,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and 

H.  R.  Kenwood,  M. B  ,  D.P.H.     Third  edition.    Loudon:  H    K. 

Lewis.    19D7.    10s.  6d. 
The  Technique  of  Vagino-pei'itoneal  Operations.    By  E.  Wertheim 

and   Th.    Micholitsch.     Translated  by   C.    Lockyer,  M.D,   BS 

London  :  Macmillan  aud  Co.    1907.    85s. 
Malaria,  a  Neglected  Factor  iu  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.    By 

\V.   H.  S.    Jones,    M.A.      Cambridge:    Macmillan    and    Bowes 

1907.    2s.  6d. 


Lessons  in  Practical  Hygiene  for  Use  in  Schools.  By  A.  Ravenhill, 
F.R.  San.  I.    Leeds  aud  Glasgow  :  E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son,  Ltd.    5s. 

Petite  Chirurgie  et  Pratiques  speciales  Coin-antes.  Par  P.  Soubeyran 
et  P.  Ardin-Dclteil.  Montpellier  :  Coulet  £'"„  Fils ;  aud  Par'- 
Masson  et  Cie.    1908.    Fr  9. 


The  Re-edacatiou  of  Co-ordination  by  Movements  :  with  special 
reference  to  Locomotor  Ataxv.  By  A.  G.  Dampier-Beunett 
MR.C.S..  L.R.CP.  Bristol:  J.  Wright  and  Co.  1907.  Book  and 
chart.    10s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Bacteriology.  By  R.  Muir,  M.A  ,  M  D..  F.R.C.P.Edin.,  and 
J.  Ritchie,  M.A,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  Fourth  edition.  London  ■ 
Young  J.  Pentland.    1907. 


Nerve  Diseases.  For  Students  Commencing  Hospital  Practice.  By 
L.  A.  Clutterbuck,  M.D.,  B.S.,  M.K.C.P.,  etc.  London  :  The 
Scientific  Press.    1907.    3s. 

Metabolism  and  Practical  Medicine.  By  C.  voa  Noorden.  Vol.  III. 
lhe  Pathology  of  Metabolism,  by  C.  von  Noorden,  H.Solomon, 
A.  Schmidt,  A.  Czerny,  11.  Steinitz,  C.  Dapper,  M.  Matihes,  (_'. 
Neuberg,  O.  Loewi.  and  L.  Mohr.  English  issue  edited  by  I  VV 
Hall.    London  :  W.  Heinemann.    1907.    3  vo.'s.    £2  12s.  6d. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  February  1st.  1915 
to  February  1st,  1906.  Edited  by  ,1.  Walsh,  A.M.,  M.D.  Phila- 
delphia: H.  Phipps  Institute.    1907. 

Blood  Examination  aud  its  Value  in  Tropici.l  Disease.  By  C.  F 
Fothergill,  M.R  C  S.Ene  .  L.R.C.P.Load.,  B.A.,  MB,  BC 
London  :  H.  Kingston.    1907.    2s.  6d. 

V  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


3  £tmBss 

4  MONDAY 
6  TUESDAY 


6  WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER. 


('London:  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children  Subcommittee,  2.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  (Northern)  Division,  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Branch,  Liver- 
pool Medical  Institution,  4  p.m. 

Manchester  Sodth  Division.  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Branch,  Special 
General  Meeting,  at  Dr.  Vipont 
Browns,  2,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight, 
3.45  p  m. 

Yorkshire  Branoh.  The  University, 
Sheffield.  4  p.m.  ;  Council,  3  30  p.m.: 
Dinner,  Royal  Victoria  Hotel,  Great, 
Central  Station,  6.30  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


7  THUKSDA  , 


8  FRIDAY 


9  SATURDAY , 

10  fttratrap 

11  MONDAY     , 

12  TUESDAY 


f London:  Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 
mittee, 1.30  p  m. 

I  Bordbr  Coujstjks  Branch,  County 
Buildings,  Dumfries. 

I  Boston     and     Spjldino     Drvisiow, 

\  Midland  Branch,  White  Uart  Hotel, 
Boston,  2.45  p.m. 

I  Chichester  and  Worthing  Divis  on, 
South-Eastern  Branch,  Infirmary, 
Chichester  :  Dinner,  Dolphin  Hotel, 

(     after  meeting. 


f London:    Organization    Committee, 

11a.m. 
I  London  :  .Life    Insurance    Examina- 
(.    tions  Subcommittee,  3  pm. 


13  WEDNESDAY.  Ulster  Branch,  Belfast 

14  THUR8DAY 


(  Norwood      Division,       Scuth-Eastem 
Branch,  Streatham  Ha'l,  3  30  p  m,  : 
[     Dinner,  6  p.m. 


15  FRIDAY 

16  8ATURDAY.. 


Cardiff    Division,   South    Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  Branch,  Oardili. 


NOVEMBER   (Continued). 

17  £tm&sc         ... 

18  MONDAY 

19  TUESDAY    ... 

20  WEDNE8DAY  < 

21  THURSDAY... 

22  FRIDAY       ... 

23  SATURDAY... 
21  gnmOag 

25  MONDAY      ... 

26  TUESDAY    ... 

27  WEDNESDAY. 

28  THURSDAY. 

29  FRIDAY       . 

30  SATURDAY.. 

1  £tnlJirj  _ 

2  MONDAY     ... 

3  TUESDAY    ... 

4  WEDNESDAY 

^Altiuncitim  Division,  Lancashire  and 
I' fief  hire  Branch,  General  Meeting. 

5  THURSDAY...  <  Foekestonk  Division.   South-Eastern 

I      Branch,    Victoria    Hospital,   Folke- 
^     stone,  8.30  p.m. 

6  FRIDAY 

7  SATURDAY... 

8  £tratfaD 

9  MONDAY     ... 

10  TUESDAY    ... 

11  WEDNESDAY 
11  THUKt-DiY... 
13  FRIDAY       ... 


Bath  and  Bristol  Branch,  Bath. 

City  Division,  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch.  Special  Meeting,  Hackney 
Town  Hall,  4  p.m. 


DECEMBER. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Meo.loal  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  ol  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
ol  the  honour  an  :l  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  e,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  n;i  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  reelstered  In  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  In  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determine;!  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordince  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  implication  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  (laneral  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  tho  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
In  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 


■aid  notice. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  non-members  Is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom 

and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad. 


Printed  and  PnUlshed  by  tb;  British  Helical  Association  at  their  omen.  So.  6.  Cathe: 
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ASSOCIATION  INTELLIGENCE, 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   COUNCIL, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  London,  in  their  Board 
Room,  on  Wednesday,  October  30th,  1907,  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon, 

Present  : 

Mr.   Edmund   Owen,  LL.D.,   London,  Chairman  of  Council, 

in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Henry  Davy,  Exeter,  President. 

Professor  Simeon  Snell,  Sheffield,  President- Elect. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  TauQton,  Chairman  of  Representative 

Meetings. 

Dr.  Edwin  Rayner,  Stoskport,  Treasurer. 


Dr.    John    Ford    Anderson, 

London 
Mr.    H.   A.    Ballance,     Nor- 
wich 
Dr.  Edgar  G.  Barnes,  Eye 
Sir  James  Barr,  Liverpool 
Fleet  Burgeon    E.   J.    J3iden, 

R.N.,  Fareham 
Dr.  T.   R.    Bradshaw,   Liver- 
pool 
Df.    J.    Brassey    Brierley, 

Manchester 
Colonel    David  Bruce,  C.B., 
F  R.S.,     London     (Cape    of 
Good    Hope,    Eastern    Pro- 
vince and  Western  Province 
Branches) 
Dr.  R  C.  Bttist,  Dundee 
Dr.  W.  A.  Carline,  Lincoln 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  London 
Dr.  W.  Collier,  Oxford 
Mr.      J.      Ward      Cousins, 

Poitsmouth 
Dr.  James  Craig,  Dublin 
Mr.  C.  F.  Cuthbert,  Glouces- 
ter 
Mr.  E.  J.  Domville,  Exeter 
Mr.  A.  J.  Drbw,  Oxford 


Mr.    G.    Young   Eales,    Tor- 
quay 
Dr.     George     Eastes,     Lon- 
don 
Mr.  C.  E  S.  Flemming,  Brad- 

ford-on-Avon 
Dr    H.   A.   Francis,    London 
(Brisbane    and    Queensland 
Branch) 
Mr.   George  Cooper  Frank- 
lin, LL.D.,  Leicester 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Giusani,  Cork 
Dr.  Alfred  Godson,  Cheadle 
Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  Bothwell 
Dr.  David  Goyder,  Bradford 
Dr.   James    Hamilton,    Glas- 
gow 
Dr.  G  E.  Haslip,  London 
Dr.  Robert  McKenzie  John- 
ston, Edinburgh 
Colonel  C.  H.  Joubert  de  la 
Fertk,    I.M.S.    ret.,     Wey- 
bridge 
Dr.  Hugh  R.  Ker.  London 
Mr.  R.  H  Kinsey,  Bedford 
Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin,  Liverpool 
Dr.  H.  L.  McKisack,  Belfast 
Mr.  M.  A.  Messiter,  Dudley 


Dr.  C.  G.  D.  Morier,  London 
(South  Australian  and  West 
Australian  Branches) 

Dr.  J.  Munro  Moir,  Inver- 
ness 

Professor  Wu.  Osler,  F.R.S., 
Oxford 

Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson, 
Wimborne 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Pope,  Leicester 

Dr.  H.  Jones  Roberts,  Peny- 
groes 

Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw, 
London 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  J.  S.  Simpson, 

,  C.M.G.,  London  (Natal, 
Griqualand  West  Branches) 


Dr.    Henry     Sm»rthwaite, 

Newcastle-on-1  yne 
Mr.    Charles    R.     Straton, 

Salisbury 
Mr.  John  Lynn  Thomas,  C.B., 

Cardiff 
Dr.  W.  J.  Tyson,  Folkestone 
Mr.     T.     Jenner     Verrall, 

Brighton 
Dr.  Denis  Walshe,  Graigue 
Dr.  Arthur  T.    Wear,   New- 

castle-on-Tyne 
Mr.  F.  E.  A  Webb,  Cambridge 
Dr.  Sinclair  White,  Sheffield 
Mr.  W.  J.  Williams,  Llanelly 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel     E.     M. 

Wilson,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  Farn- 

borough 


Minutes. 
The  minutes  of    the  last  meeting  (August  1st,  1907) 
having  been  printed  and  circulated  were  taken  as  read 
and  signed  as  correct. 

Apologies. 
Read    letters    of    apology    for    non-attendance   from 
Dr.  J.  H.  Galton,  Professor  J.  T.  J.  Morrison,  Dr.  Maxwell 
Ross,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton. 

New  Members. 
The  Chairman  of  Council  welcomed  the  following  new 
Members  of  Council  on  attending  for  the  first  time:  Sir 
James  Barr,  Mr.  J.  Ward  Cousins,  Mr.  M.  A.  Messiter,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  J.  S.  Simpson,  CM  G. 

Dr.  Langley  Browne's  Acknoicledgement. 
Read  acknowledgement  from  Dr.  Laigley  Browne  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  passed  upon  his  retiring  from 
the  Chairmanship  of  Council,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

Dates  of  Meetings. 
The  Chairman  of  Council  reported  that  for  1908  he  had 
fixed  the  following  dates   for   the   meetings  of  Council : 
January  29 ih,  April  29th,  and  July  1st. 
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Irish  Matters. 
Read  acknowledgements  from  the  Irish  Office,  the  Local 
Government  Board  {or  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor- Law  and  Relief  of  Distress,  to  certain  Resolu- 
tions of  Council,  which  were  referred  to  the  Irish 
Committee. 

Votes  of  Thanks :  Exeter. 
Moved  by  the  Chairman  op  Council,  seconded  by  the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meeting*,  and 

Resolved  :  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
given  to : 

The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of 
Exeter,  for  their  valuable  help  and  great  hospitality 
on  the  occasion  of  their  garden  party  given  on 
Northernhay. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  and 
Mrs.  Robertson,  for  the  garden  party  in  Palace  Grounds. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for 
his  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  service  of 
the  Association. 

The  Venerable  and  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Fxeter,  for  the  use  of  the  Cathedral  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  service  of  the  British  Medical 
Association. 

The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Exeter,  for 
permission  to  use  the  municipal  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  for  their  kind  and  liberal  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.,  for  enter- 
taining the  members  at  luncheon  on  the  occasion  of 
their  visit  to  Endsleigh. 

Mrs.  Hamlyn,  of  Clovelly  Court,  North  Devon,  for 
providing  luncheon  to  members  of  the  Association  on 
their  visit  to  Clovelly. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  and  Lady  Clinton,  for  the 
garden  party  given  to  the  members  at  Bicton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  and  Lady  Clifford,  of  Chud- 
leigh,  for  so  kindly  providing  tea  to  the  members 
visiting  Ugbrooke. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
for  providing  tea  to  the  members  of  the  Association 
visiting  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Acland,  for 
their  enjoyable  garden  party  given  at  Killerton. 

Sir  Dudley  Duckworth-King,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Duck- 
worth-King, for  their  enjoyable  garden  party  at  Wear. 

Mr.  John  Dadd,  J. P.  (Chairman)  and  the  members 
of  the  Ilfracombe  Town  Council  for  providing  luncheon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  excursion  to  Ilfracombe. 

Dr.  Evans  (Chairman),  and  members  of  the 
Budleigh-Salterton  Urban  District  Council,  for  the 
reception  given  to  the  members  visiting  Budleigh- 
Salterton  and  Bicton. 

Dr.  Brushfield,  for  arranging  for  the  members'  visit 
to  Hayes  Barton. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Terrell,  of  Seaton,  and  the  members  of  the 
Seaton  Improvement  Committee,  for  their  garden  party 
at  SeatoD. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  Grove  and 
Bowles,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Reception  Committee  at  Falmouth,  for  providing 
luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  the  members'  excursion 
to  Fulmouth. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  for  providing 
luncheon  on  the  occasion  of  the  members'  excursion 
to  Plymouth  ;  and  to  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Beaumont, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-Admiral  Barlow,  DS.O., 
Captain  Stoddart,  and  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Caesar, 
for  permission  to  visit  the  Dockyard  and  vessels. 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  Urban  District 
Council,  Exmouth,  for  the  garden  party  in  the  Manor 
Grounds,  Exmouth. 

Dr.  Maury  Deas  and  the  Committee  of  Wonford 
House,  for  their  garden  party  at  Wonford  House, 
Exeter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samways,  for  their  garden  party  at 
Knowle,  Topsham. 

To  the  Chairman,  Honorary  Secretaries,  and 
members  of  all  the  Committees,  for  their  indefati- 
gable labours  In  making  the  Exeter  Meeting  so 
pronounced  a  success. 

The  Mayoress  of  Exeter,  Miss  Davy,  and  other 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  for  the  excellent 


entertainment  arranged  by  them  at  the  Rougemont 
Hotel. 

The  President  (Dr.  Maury  Deas)  and  members  of 
the  South- Western  Branch,  and  the  medical  profession 
of  Exeter  for  their  loyal  assistance  and  co-operation 
during  the  meeting. 

The  President  and  Miss  Davy  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  hospitality  during  the  Exeter  Meeting. 

To  Dr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  Publishing 
Committee,  for  their  great  labours  in  the  producing 
the  book  entitled  A  Book  of  the  South-  West. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Tosswill  and  Mr.  James  Somer,  the 
Honorary  Local  Treasurers,  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  financial  arrangements. 
And 

Mr.  Russell  Coombe,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clapp,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  R.  Tosswill,  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries, 
for  their  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
in  the  successful  organization  of  the  Exeter  meeting. 

New  Premises. 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark,  as  Chairman  of  the  Premises 
Committee,  reported  that  certain  minor  matters  regarding 
the  north  boundary  of  the  Harvey's  Buildings  property 
had  been  in  dispute,  but  these  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled.  The  rebuilding  is  well  on  to  the  second  floor,  but 
progress  has  been  somewhat  hampered  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  delivery  of  the  granite.  The 
builders  state,  however,  that  the  work  promises  to  be  well 
within  the  scheduled  time. 

Journal  and  Finance  Committee. 
Moved   by  Dr.  McKenzie   Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Franklin,  and 
Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Journal  and  Finance 

Committee  ol  October  23rd,  1907,  be  received. 
Moved  by  the  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
and 
Resolved:    That   having   regard   to    the    fact    that  this 

Council  has  not  sufficient  evidence  before  it  as  to  the 

ability  of    the  Association  to  undertake   the   large 

extra  expenditure  involved  by  the  appointment  of  a 

highly-paid  Permanent  Assistant  Medical  Secretary. 

the  whole    question    be    postponed    until   the  1907 

Balance  Sheet  is  available. 
Moved  by  the  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Franklin, 
and 
Resolved  :    That^the    accounts    for  the  quarter  endiDg 

September  30th  last,  amounting  to  £17,012  4s.  Id  . 

be    received    and    approved,  and    the  Treasurer  be 

empowered  to  pay  those  remaining  unpaid,  amounting 

to  £3,524  14s.  9d. 
Moved  by  the  Treasurer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Parkinson, 
and,] 
Resolved:  That  Angus  Duncan  Macpherson,  M.A.,  M  B., 

CM.,  be  reappointed  for  a  further  period  of  one  year, 

dating  from  December  8th,  1907. 

Allocation  of  Committees. 
In  reference' to  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Finance  Inquiry  Committee : 

219  (c)  That  to  the  ;Medlcal  Department  be  assigned  all 
the  work  pertaining  to  the  professional  side  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  and  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Representative  Meeting,  and  of  the 
following  Committees  : 

Organization  ; 

Ethical ; 

Hospitals  ; 

Medico-Political ; 

Public  Health ; 

Science  ; 

Colonial  ; 

Naval  and  Military ; 
and^any  other  Committee  that  may  be  appointed 
dealing  with  the  professional  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  MoKjbnzie  Johnston, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 

That  the  Council  disapprove  of  the  Minute  of  the  Journal 
and  Finance  Committee  in  so  far  as  the  foregoing 
recommendation  is  concerned,  which  proposes  to  transfer 
the  Science  Committee  to  the  Medical  Secretary's 
Department. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was 
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declared  to  be  carried,  28—13.     Also  as  a  substantive 
resolution. 

Moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
and 
Resolved  :  That  the  Council  approve  the  following  Minutes 

of  the   Representative   Meeting— namely,  56,  58,  193, 

198,  201,  202,  207,  208,  and  218  : 

Estimate  of  Income  arid  Expenditure  for  1907. 
58  That  with  reference  to  Paragraph  12  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Oonnell,  "  Estimate  of  Income  and 
Expenditure  for  1907,"  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Council  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability 
of  giving  members  of  the  Association  the  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe  for  the  amount  necessarj  in 
Debentures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  order  that  the 
interest  from  the  same  should  be  paid  to  them 
instead  of  any  outside  body  {re  new  buildings). 

Apportionment  of  a  Member's  Annual  Subscription. 
58  That,  in  the  Report  on  the  aDDointment  of  a  Member's 
annual  subscription  of  25s  ,  fuller  particulars  as  to 
the  amount  spent  under  the  heading  "  Meetings  of 
Council,  Representatives,  and  Committees,  Salaries, 
Library,  etc.,"  are  desirable. 

Improvements  in  System  of  Financial  Control. 
193    4.  That  to  enable  the  Representative  Meeting  duly  to 
consider   the    financial    aspects    of   questions   of 
policy  and  administration : 
(a)  There    be  placed  before   it  a  Report   from  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
any    proposals     involving     considerable     new 
expenditure. 
(6)|The  form  of  the  Balance  Sheet  be  amended  as 
shown  in  the  appendix    to    the   Recommenda- 
tions. 
198    That  the  "ordinary  "  expenditure  which  Committees  are 
authorized  to  incur  without  special  sanction  of  the 
Council,  and  the  power  of  the  Treasurer  to  pro- 
visionally authorize  extra  expenditure  in  cases  of 
emergency,  be  defined  by  standing  orders  of  the 
Council. 

201  That  the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  be    furnished 

quarterly  with  a  statement  of  all  expenses  charged 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Association  as  arising  out  of 
the  work  of  that  Committee  during  the  previous 
quarter. 

Economies. 

202  That  with  a  view  to  economy  in  administration  : 

(a)  The  attention  of  the  Council  and  Committees  be 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  keeping  down  the 
number  of  Committee  Meetings  to  the  minimum 
consistent  with  efficient  work,  and  that,  to  con- 
tribute to  this  end,  the  work  of  investigation 
and  action  in  suitable  matters  be  referred  to 
small  Subcommittees,  and  the  opinions  of 
Members  of  Committees,  on  matters  of  a  simple 
character  not  requiring  discussion,  be  ascertained 
when  possible  by  correspondence. 

207  That  for  all  documents  printed  for  Committees,  Journal 

type  and  measure  be  used,  in  order  to  save  cost 
in  subsequent  printing  in  the  Journal. 

208  That  as  much  as  possible  of  the  printing  be  done  by  the 

Assooiation 
218    That  to    the    Editorial    Department    be    assigned    the 
editorial  work  of  the  Journal. 
With    regard    to    Minute    217    of    the    Representative 
Meeting : 

217    (a)  That  to  the  Financial  Department  be  assigned  the 
business  work  of  the  association,  and  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the 
Central  Council,  and  of  the  following  Committees  : 
Journal  and  Finance ; 
Premises  ; 
Arrangements ; 
Election  Returns  ; 
and  any  other  Committee  that  may  be  appointed 
dealing  with  the    Financial    Department  of   the 
Association. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  Dr.  McKenzie  Johnston, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  adopted : 

That  the  Science  Committee  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
list  of  Committees  of  the  General  Secretary's  Department. 

With  regard  to  Minute  219  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  qb  to  the  proposed  transference  o!  the  Science 
Committee  from  the  department  of  the  General  Secretary 
to  that  of  the  Medical  Secretary,  the  Chairman  of  Council 
reported  that  the  minute  had  been  amended  by  the 
Council,  whereby  the  Science  Committee  remains  in  the 
General  Secretary's  department. 

With  regard  to  Minute  220  of  the  Representative 
Meeting,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eastes, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Franklin: 


That  the  words— 

That  at   these  Meetings  the  Secretaries   be  seated  one  on 
either  side  of  the  Chairman  for  convenience  of  reference, 
be  omitted. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was 
declared  to  be  carried  (26—23). 

The  Chairman  then  put  Minute  220,  as  amended,  and 
declared  it  to  be  carried  as  follows : 

220  3.  That  both  Secretaries  be  required  to  attend  General 
Meetings,  Representative  Meetings,  Central 
Council,  and  Meetings  of  the  following  Com- 
mittees : — 

Organization  ; 

Journal  and  Finance  ; 

Election  Returns  ; 
That  the  Minutes  and  Agenda  of  the  above  Meet- 
ings be  submitted  to  both  Secretaries  before  being 
finally  printed. 

Resolved:  That  Minutes  224,  225,  226,  and  228  be 
approved : 

224  That  each  Head  of  Department  should,  when  it  appears 

to  him  that  the  interests  of  the  Association  may 
be  advanced  by  his  presence,  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Chairman  of  Committee,  attend  meetings  of 
Committees  other  than  those  of  which  he  is 
Secretary. 

225  That  each  Secretary  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  all  official 

documents  at  the  time  of  issue. 

226  That  the  Head  of  each  Department  nominate  the  clerks 

for  his  Department :  that  the  appointment  be 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  Council  acd  Treasurer : 
that  the  Head  of  each  Department  have  the  power 
of  suspension  of  the  clerks  in  his  Department : 
that  the  power  of  dismissal  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairman  of  Council. 
228  That  the  Medical  Secretary  be  empowered  to  keep  a  card 
Register  of  Members  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
medical  profession  ;  and  that  information  for  this 
purpose  should  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  received. 

Arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  recommendations  of 
the  Special  Finance  Inquiry  Report,  approved  by  the 
Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Council,  Dr.  Haslip  asked  how  long  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Inquiry  Committee  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Representatives  prior  to  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing. He  also  wished  to  know  if  It  was  in  the  character  of 
individual  members  or  as  representatives  of  Divisions  that 
the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Representative  Meeting,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Inquiry  Report  had 
never  been  before  the  Divisions. 

The  Medical  Secretary,  on  being  asked  by  the 
Chairman  of  Council  to  reply  to  these  questions,  stated 
that  the  Report  was  circulated  to  the  Representatives  and 
to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  all  Divisions  about  a 
fortnight  befoie  the  Meeting. 

Organization  Committee. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Verball,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kinsby,  and 

Resolved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee be  received. 

Resolved :  That  the  Council  approve  the  Rules  submitted 
by  the  Victorian  Branch  subject  to  the  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee on  the  advice  of  the  Solicitor  in  order  to  bring 
the  said  Rules  into  [conformity  with  the  Regulations 
of  the  Association. 

Resolved:  That  the  Council  approve  the  new  Rules  sub- 
mitted by  the  Natal  Branch  other  than  the  Rule 
relating  to  proxy  voting. 

Resolved :    That  the  Council  approve  the  alteration  of 

Rules  submitted  by  the  Liverpool  (Western)  Division. 

Moved    by    Mr.    Andrew    Clark,    seconded   by    Mr. 

Verraxl : 

That  the  minutes  of  the  Organization  Committee  of 
October  8th,  1907,  be  received: 

Resolved :  That  the  Organization  Committee  be  instructed 
to  draft  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council  an 
amendment  of  the  By-laws  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  elected  members  of  the  Organization 
Committee,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  of  other  Com- 
mittees the  number  of  whose  elected  members  has 
been  similarly  reduced. 

Resolved:  That  the  membership  number  to  be  stated  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  be  the  number  as 
shown  by  the  Annual  List  made  up  to  the  end  of 
April,  pursuant  to  Bylaw  6. 
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Whereon  a  rider  was  moved  by  Dr.  Buist,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ballance,  and  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  number 
of  members  elected  during  the  year,  the  losses  by  death, 
default,  resignation,  and  expulsion  be  also  given. 
Resolved  :  Tnat  the  Rules  submitted  by  the  East  York 
and  North  Lincoln  Branch,  and  the  East  York  and 
Tottenham  Divisions  respectively,  be  approved. 
Also  that  the  Council  approve  the  Rules  submitted  by  the 
Watford  and    Harrow    Division,    except     the    Rule 
dealing  with  the  calling  of  Special  Meetings. 

Irish  Committee. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Walshe,  seconded  by  Dr.  GrusANi,  and 
Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the   Irish   Committee  of 
September  28  th,  1907,  be  received. 

Arrangements  Committee. 

Resolved:  That  the  minutes  of  the  Arrangements 
Committee  be  received. 

Resolved :  That  there  be  sixteen  Sections :  Anatomy  ; 
Dermatology ;  Diseases  of  Children ;  Electrical ; 
Industrial  Diseases ;  Laryngology,  Otology,  and 
Rhinology ;  Medicine ;  Navy,  Army,  and  Ambu- 
lance ;  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology ;  Ophthalmology  ; 
Pathology;  Physiology;  Psychological  Medicine; 
Public  Health  and  Forensic  Medicine ;  Surgery ;  and 
Tropical  Diseases. 

Resolved :  That  there  be  a  Church  Service  in  the  Parish 
Church,  Sheffield. 

Resolved:  That  there  be  two  Addresses,  one  in  Medicine 
and  one  In  Surgery,  and  that  Dr.  James  Kingston 
Fowler  and  Professor  R.  J.  Pye-  Smith  be  Invited  to 
deliver  the  Addresses  respectively. 

Resolved:  That  there  be  a  Popular  Lecture,  and  that 
Mr.  Edmund  Owen  be  Invited  to  deliver  the  same. 

Resolved:  That  in  case  of  need  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  be  summoned  for  Friday,  July  24th,  1908, 
but  that  it  be  left  to  the  President  elect,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Representative  Meetings,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  Council,  to  decide  the  actual  day  and  hour. 

Public  Health  Committee. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Larkin,  and 
Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  October  8th,  1907,  be  received. 
Resolved :  That  the  following  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Section  of  State  Medicine  be  approved  and  forwarded 
to    the   President  of   the  Local  Government  Board, 
namely : 
"  That  it  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  proper  inspec- 
tion of    rural    milk    supplies  that    such    inspection 
should  be  made  by  offictrs  not  subject  to  periodical 
reappointment." 

Medico- Political  Committee. 
Moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Tyson,  and 

Resolved  :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Medico-Poll tlcal  Com- 
mittee of  October  9tb,  1907,  be  received. 

Hospitals  Committee. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Pope,  seconded  by  Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw, 
and 
Resolved  :  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Hospitals  Committee 

of  October  10th,  1907,  be  received. 
Resolved :  That  a  number  of  the  Journal  next  year  be 

devoted  largely,  but  not  necessarily  exclusively,  to 

Hospitals  questions. 
Resolved:  That  the  Council  approve  of  circulating  copies 

of  this  number  of  the  Journal  to  the  Chairman  and 

Secretaries  of  all  Hospital  Boards. 
Resolved  :  That  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch  be  supported 

in  resisting  a  new  Rule  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary 

which  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  local  profession. 

Ethical  Committee. 
Moved  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Verrall,  and 
Resolved:    That  the  minutes  of  the  Ethical  Committee  of 
October  llth,  1907,  be  received. 
The   Chairman  of  the   Ethical  Committee   reported 
to  the  Council  that  the  Committee  had  noted  Minutes  70 
and  71   o'"     tie    Annual    Representative    Meeting,   1907, 
namely : 

I'pon  consideration  of  the  paragraph  In  the  Annua'  Report 
of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  as  to  the  Association 
acting  as  prosecutors  before  the  General  Medical 
Council. 


70  Resolved,  by  91  votes  to  2  :  That  this  Meeting  approve 
the  action  of  the  Ethical  Committee,  and  express  the 
opinion  that,  so  long  as  action  by  the  Association  as 
complainant  before  the  General  Medical  Council  is 
desirable  on  other  grcunds,  It  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued only  on  the  ground  of  the  position  of  Members  of 
the  Association  who  are  Members  of  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

71  Proposed  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton  (Council),  seconded  by 
Dr  A.  Walker  (South  Edinburgh) : 

That    in  view  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of   the 
General    Medical  Council,  and  in  view  of  Counsel's 
opinion,  placed    before    the    Central  Council   at   the 
Meeting  of  June  5th  last,  this  Representative  Meeting 
do    hereby   rescind    for    the   present    the  Resolution 
(Minute    312)    passed  at   the  Annnal  Representative 
Meeting  of  1906,  In  the  following  terms,  namely: 
That  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  that  the  Association  should  take 
up  cases  of  a  penal  nature  before  the  General  Medical 
Council  as  Complainants. 
The  motion  was  lostjby  98  votes  to  1. 
The  Chairman   of  the  Ethical   Committee  also  re- 
ported   that  the  Resolution    passed    in    1906    was    now 
confirmed  as  a  decision  of  the  Association,  no  Referendum 
having  been  taken  thereon,  and  it  therefore  constituted 
an  instruction  to  the  Council  to  provide  that  such  cases  as 
are  deemed  suitable  should  be  brought  before  the  General 
Medical  Council  by  the  British  Medical  Association  as 
Complainant.    The  Ethical   Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  instruct  the  Central  Elhical 
Committee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  giving 
effect  to  the  instruction  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Kinsey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lynn  Thomas, 
and 

Resolved  :  That  the  Council  authorizes  the  Ethical  Com- 
mittee to  act  as  Complainants  before  the   General 
Medical  Council  in  suitable  cases. 
Dr.  J.  Brassey  Brierley  and   Dr.  T.  R.  Bradshaw 
desired  their  dissent  recorded. 

Mr.  Messiter  inquired  whether  tbe  Central  Ethical 
Committee  had  power  to  act  as  complainants  before  the 
General  Medical  Council  without  receiving  final  instruc- 
tions and  authority  from  the  Council,  and  he  also  asked 
for  a  definition  of  "  suitable  cases,"  and  if  the  Committee 
were  to  be  the  final  arbiters. 

Mr.  Kinsey  replied  that  the  Council  had  already  given 
the  Ethical  Committee  general  instructions  and  left  the 
individual  cases  for  it  to  deal  with.  As  regards  "  suitable 
eases,"  the  standing  instruction  was  that  the  Committee 
should  be  advised  by  the  S  slicitor. 

Resolved:  That  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  incur  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  £25  in  the 
presentation  of  any  single  case  to  the  General  Medical 
Council. 
Resolved :  That  the  Council  instruct  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Association  in 
givlDg  effect  to  the  instructions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting. 
Resolved :  That  with  regard  to  the  communication  from 
the  Edinburgh  Branch,  as  to  the  presentation  of  cases 
to  the  General  Medical  Council  referred  by  the 
Council  to  the  Committee,  it  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Edinburgh  Branch  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Branch  stated,  the  question  has 
been  considered  and  decided  by  the  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting. 
Resolved:  That  the  adoption  of  the  following  Ethical 
Rules  by  the  North-East  Essex  Division  be  approved 
by  the  Council  (Minute  28): 

1  That  in  the  case  of  any  complaint  of  one  Member  against 
another,  a  copy  of  such  documents  rtlating  to  the  case  as 
the  Ethical  Committee  of  the  Division,  or  the  Chairman 
and  Honorary  Secretary,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Division, 
may  deem  expedient,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Members 
concerned  at  lea3t  three  days  before  the  Meeting  at  which 
snch  complatnt  is  considered. 

2  That  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  complainant, 
when  required  by  the  Ethical  Committee  of  the  Division, 
or  by  the  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  to  appear  In  person  at  the 
Meeting  at  which  snch  complaint  is  considered. 

Resolved  :  That  the  following  Ethical  Rules  of  Divisions  be 
approved  :  English  Division  of  the  Bordpr  Counties 
Branch— Bradford  Rales  and  Rule  Z  ;  North  Man- 
chester Division— Model  Rules  of  Procedure;  Con- 
sett  Division— Bradford  Rales  and  Rule  Z  ;  and 
Bristol    Division— Model     Rules    of    Procedure    (as 
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modified  by  the  Division),  Bradford  Rules  (A)  (as 
modified  by  the  Division),  (B)  (as  modified  by  the 
Division),  (C),  (E)  (as  modified  by  the  Division) 
and  (H),  and  Rale  Z. 

Xaml  and  Military  Committee. 
Moved  by  Colonel  Joubbbt  d'e  la  Ferte,  seconded  by 
Colonel  Wilson,  and 
Resolved :  That  the  minutes  of  the  Naval  and'  Military 

Committee  of  October  18th,  1907,  be  received. 
Resolved  :  That  the  War  Office  be  informed  that  the 
British  Medical  Association,  whlln  fully  appreciating 
the  action  of  the  War  Office  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  draws  attention,  still  regrets  that  the  truth  that 
most  military  questions  involving  questions  of 
hygiene  or  sanitation  is  not  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Service  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  Army 
Council. 

Numbers  at  Divisional  Meetings*. 
Moved  by  Dr.  Collier,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ward  Cousins, 
That  when  questions  dealing  with  the  policy  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Association  generally  are  discussed  in 
Divisions  the  numbers  present  at  such  meetings  and 
the  numbers  voting  in  favour  of  or  against  Resolutions 
be  reported  in  the  Journal. 
The   motion  having    been   put    from  the    Chair    was 
declared  to  be  carried. 

The  election  of  candidates  was  then  considered,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  19  candidates  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  circular  convening  the  meeting  be  elected  members 
of  the  British  Medical  Association. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Plymouth  Division  on 
October  7th,  1907,  was  reported,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Domville,  seconded  by  the  President,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Public  Health  Committee. 

Read  communication  from  the  Reigate  Division,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Medico- Political  Committee. 

Read  resolution  passed  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  Council,  which  was  referred  to  the  Hospitals 
Committee. 

Read  communications  from  the  North  of  England 
Branch,  when  it  was  decided  that  that  part  which  related 
to  Medical  Law  Reform  should  be  referred  to  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee. 

International  Medical  Congress. 
Read  communication  from  the  Sixteenth  International 
Medical  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Buda-Pesth,  August  29th 
to  September  4th,  1909,  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
Delegates :  on  which  the  Chairman  invited  any  member 
propcslng  to  attend  the  Congress  and  desiring  to  act  as 
Delegate  to  notl?y  his  wish  to  the  General  Secretary. 

Resolution) from  Section. 
Read  resolution  paEsed  in  the  Section  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology  at  Exeter,  which  1  was  referred  to  the  8cience 
Committee. 


Exports  al  Sftan&ntjj  Cnmmitte. 

ORGANIZATION    COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Organization  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Central  Offices  on  October  8th,  when  there  were 
present  Dr.  E.  Rayner,  Treasurer  of  the  Association  ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Clark,  Mr.  H.  A.  Ballance,  Dr.  E.  D.  Kirby, 
Professor  J.  T.  J.  Morrison,  and  Professor  A.  H.  White. 

Election  of  Chairman  and  Co-option  of  Members, 
Mr.  Andrew  Clark  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  following  members  of  the  Association 
were  co-opted  members  of  the  Ccmmittee  under  By- 
law 41  (10) :  Dr.  E.  D  Gairdner,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Division  ;  Sir  Victor  Horsley  ;  Mr.  F.  C.  Larkin, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch ; 
Mr.  T.  Jenner  Verrall,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  A.  Webb. 

Elected  Members  of  Committee. 

The  Committee  having  considered  the  reduction  in  the 

number  of   its  elected  members,  consequent  upon  the 

recent  increase  in  the  number  of  "  exofficio  "  members  and 

upon  the  fact  that  the  by-laws  fix  a  maximum  total  mem- 


bership of  tbe  Committee,  recommended  the  Council  to 
propose  an  alteration  of  by-laws  to  increase  the  number  of 
elected  members  of  the  Organization  Committee  and  of 
any  other  Committees  similarly  affected. 

Number  of  Members  of  the  Association. 
The  Committee,  having  considered  the  minutes  of  the 
Annual  Representative  Meeting  directing  that  in  future 
the  exact  number  of  members  of  the  Association  should 
be  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Council,  recom- 
mended to  the  Council  that  the  number  to  be  so  stated 
should  be  that  shown  by  the  annual  list  of  members  made 
up  to  the  end  of  April  pursuant  to  By-law  6. 

The  Branches  and  Scientific  Work. 
The  Committee  reappointed,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  appointed  last  year  to  report 
on  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  Branche s,  and  the 
definition  of  their  duties,  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Association,  and  facilitating  the 
amalgamation  of  other  medical  societies  with  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Subcommittee  now  consists  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Clark,  Dr.  J.  A.  Maedoc aid,  Sir  Victor  Hcreley,  and  Mr. 
T.  Jenner  Verrall. 

Capitation  Grants  to  Branches. 
On  consideration  of  resolutions  of  the  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  at  Exeter,  approving  cettain  portions  of 
tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Capitation  grants  to 
Branches  "  and  referring  other  portions  back  to  the  Ccm- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  the  Committee  instructed 
the  Medical  Secretary  to  prepare,  in  conference  with  the 
Solicitor,  a  revised  draft  of  the  report  on  the  matters 
referred  back,  and  suitable  alterations  of  the  by-laws  to 
give  effect  to  the  recommendations  which  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  approved. 

Standing  Orders  of  Representative  Meeting. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Annual 
Representative  Meeting,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Andrew 
Clark,  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Meetings,  and 
the  Medical  Secretary  were  appointed  a  Subcommittee  to 
draft  amendments  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  to  facilitate  the  reception  and 
consideration  by  that  meetiDg  of  reports  of  the  Council 
and  Committees. 

Medical  Secretary's  Reports. 
The  Medical  Secretary  reported  upon  the  visits  he 
had  made  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  to  a 
meeting  at  Ebbw  Vale  in  connexion  with  the  local  dis- 
pute ;  to  Blackburn,  to  address  a  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Division  and  other  local  practitioners  on  the  work  of 
the  Association ;  and  to  Bristol  to  assist  in  the  considera- 
tion, by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch, 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Board  of  Management  and  staff 
of  a  local  hospital.  The  report  was  approved,  and  the 
Medical  Secretary  was  authorized  to  attend  two  other 
meetings  where  his  presence  was  desired. 

Rules  of  Branches  and  Divisions. 

The  rules  submitted  by  the  East  Yorks  and  North 
Lincoln  Branch  and  the  East  Yorks  Division  were 
approved,  as  were  also  the  rules  submitted  by  the  Tot- 
tenham Division  subject  to  certain  comments.  A  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  Natal  Branch  with  reference  to 
proxy  voting  was  considered  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  the  solicitor,  which  was  to  the  general  effect 
that  proxy  voting  was  not  permissible:  a  copy  of  the 
opinion  of  the  solicitor  was  cirected  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Branch. 

Presentation  of  Reports  to  Council. 

The  question  of  the  mode  in  which  reports  of  Committees 
should  be  presented  to  the  Council,  upcn  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  already  made  a  report,  was  then  considered, 
and  the  Medical  Secretary  was  instructed  to  redraft  the 
report  in  order  to  make  as  uniform  as  possible  the 
instructions  to  be  given  to  the  several  Committees  on  this 
head. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH    COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  was  held  at 
the  temporary  offices  of  the  Association  on  October  8th, 
when  there  were  present:  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  (Chairman 
of   Council),  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner   (Treasurer),   Mr.  E.  J. 
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DomvlUe,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Dr.  F.  C.  Martley,  Dr.  T.  G- 
Nasmyth,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  "Watts  Parkinson.  Apologies  for 
absence  were  read  from  the  President  and  Chairman  of 
Representative  Meetings.  Pending  the  election  of 
Chairman,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Chairman  ok 
Council. 

Elected  Members  of  Committee. 
The  Medical  Secretary  brought  up  a  report  from  the 
Organization  Committee  (q  v.),  and  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Council  to  take  steps  to  amend  the  by- 
law so  that  the  number  of  elected  members  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee  should  be  restored  to  seven,  as  before. 

Re-election  of  Chairman. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Watts  Parkinson  was  re-elected  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  year  1907-8. 

Milk  Supplies. 
The  Committee  resolved  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
express  approval  of  the  following  resolution  of  the  Section 
of  State  Medicine  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Exeter: 

That  it  is  necessary  for  an  efficient  and  proper  inspection  of 
rural  milk  supplies  that  such  Inspection  should  be  made 
by  officers  not  subject  to  periodical  reappoiatment, 
and  to  direct  that  the  resolution  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Vaccination. 
A.  further  resolution  of  the  Section  of  State  Medicine 
asking  that  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  drawn  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  minimum  fee 
laid  down  in  the  Vaccination  Order  of  1907  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  all  expenses  connected  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Vaccination  Acts  should  be  borne  by  the 
Impsrial  Exchequer  was  deferred,  and  the  Committee, 
after  considering  the  first  five  paragraphs  of  its  special 
report  on  vaccination  by  general  practitioners,  postponed 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter.  The  Chairman 
reported  that  he  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Medico- Political 
Oommittee  had  at  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Public 
Vaccinators  met  representatives  of  that  Association  and 
had  arranged  that  the  Public  Vaccinators'  Association 
siiould  refer  to  the  British  Medical  Association  instances 
in  which  disputes  might  arise  through  the  operation  of 
the  recent  Local  Government  Board  Order  reducing  the 
minimum  vaacination  fees,  with  a  view  to  requesting  the 
Divisions  to  consider  each  case  on  its  merits,  as  to 
whether  the  salary  offered  was  adequate,  having  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  done,  in  order  that  the  Association 
might  support  those  cases  in  which  it  was  considered 
that  inadequate  fees  were  being  offered.  Mr.  Charles 
Greenwood,  secretary  of  the  Public  Vaccinators'  Asso- 
ciation, attended  and  conferred  with  the  committee. 

Public  Health  Bill. 
The  Chairman  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  a  memorandum  of  suggestions  as  to  action 
that  might  with  advantage  be  taken  in  the  near  future 
to  promote  security  of  tenure  of  medical  officers  of 
health. 

The  Committee  approved  the  suggestions,  including 
the  following: 

That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  should  be  instructed  to 
take  up  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  all  cases  of  attempted 
dismissal  of  a  medical  officer  without  just  ground  or  of 
refusal  of  a  reasonable  salary ;  that  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Mudlcal  Officers  of  Health  should  be  urged  to  co  operate 
with  the  British  Madieal  Association  in  support  of  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  that  the  Council  be  recommended  to 
approve  of  a  request  being  made  to  the  President  of  the 
u  u  GoTernment  Board  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  British  Medical  Association  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting that  the  Pablio  Health  Bill  of  the  Association 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  in  the  next  Session 
or  larllament,  unless  a  Bill  of  wider  scope,  having  the 
same  effect  as  regards  this  particular  matter,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Government. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  Public  Health  Bill  in 
the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Reportt. 
The  Medical  Secretary  reported  upon  disputes  as  to 
appointments  of  public  vaccinators,  and  as  to  public 
health  and  Poor-law  appointments,  as  to  which  action 
had  been  taken  since  the  last  meeting.  The  reports  were 
approved.  r 


THE   IRISH   COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Dublin,  on  September  28th,  when  there  were  present :  Dr. 
R.  B.  Carey,  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooke,  Dr.  James  Craig,  Dr.  J. 
Singleton  Darling,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  8.  Kenny,  Dr.  R.  B. 
Mahon,  Dr.  H.  L.  McKisack,  Dr.  John  Mills,  Dr.  D.  J. 
O'Connor,  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Denis  Walshe.  Apolo- 
gies for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Drs.  Giusani, 
Lee,  Quirke,  and  "White. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Dr.  Denis  Walshe  was  unanimously  elected  chairman, 
and  Professor  White  honorary  secretary,  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months. 

Public  Health  Bill. 

A  memorandum  of  points  to  be  included  in  a  Public 

Health  Bill  was  submitted  and  a  subcommittee,  consisting 

of    the   Chairman,    Dr.    Craig,    and    the   Secretary,    was 

appointed  to  draft  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Branches. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. 
The  following  letter,  drafted  by  Dr.  Cecil  Shaw,  was 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament : 

Dear  Sir,— The  Irish  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  representing  about  900  medical 
men  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children,  and  ask  yoar  aid  in  obtaining  help  for  Ireland 
in  this  matter. 

As  you  arenodoubt  aware,  the  subject  was  before  Parlia- 
ment last  Session  as  regards  England,  and  legislation  has 
brought  into  existence  the  periodical  medical  inspection 
of  all  children  attending  primary  schools  in  England. 
We  ask  you  by  your  vote  and  influence  to  try  to  extend 
this  legislation  to  Ireland. 

Every  argument  for  euch  Inspection  in  England 
applies  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  Ireland,  where 
the  children  are  often  underfed  and  delicate,  and  qnite 
unfit  to  derive  benefit  from  teaching  till  their  health  is 
attended  to.  It  has  been  shown,  for  instance,  that  as 
regards  eyesight  10  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  defec- 
tive, and  when  this  is  pointed  out  to  the  parents  of  such 
children  by  the  medical  inspector,  me  ans  are  taken  in 
most  cases  to  have  their  eyes  examined  and  glasses  pre- 
scribed if  necessary.  The  prevalence  of  tuberculous  dis- 
ease in  Ireland  is  generally  recognized,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  one  important  way  in  which  it 
might  be  combated  is  the  systematic  inspection  of 
the  children,  and  consequent  recognition  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stages. 

These  are  but  two  Instances  of  many  that  might 
be  given  to  show  the  advantages  of  regular  inspection. 
Into  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out  we 
need  not  enter  now,  but  the  Act  passed  for  England 
could  no  doubt  be  extended  to  Ireland  with  few 
modifications. 

We  hope  that  you  will  interest  yourself  In  this 
question,  and  by  so  doing  confer  a  very  great  boon 
on  the  children  of  the  Irish  people. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Committee,  B.M.A., 
Denis  Walshe,  Chairman. 
Arthur  H.  White,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Matters  Deferred. 
The  consideration  of  the  list  of  medical  and  surgical 
appliances  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
of  a  list  of  questions  to  Irish  parliamentary  candidates, 
was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  which  was  fixed  to 
be  held  in  Dublin  on  Saturday,  January  4th,  1908,  at 
3  p.m. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 
Owino  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 


Not.  9,  1907.] 
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[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


EDINBURGH  BRANCH: 
Southern  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Oddfellows' 
Hall,  Forrest  Road,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  November  1st, 
at  8.15  p.m.,  when  there  were  present .  Dr.  Matheson  (in 
the  chair),  and  Drs.  Cullen,  Camming,  DIckaon,  Kennedy, 
Lnndie,  Mackenzie,  M'Laren,  Marshall,  Mowat,  E.  Price, 
G.  Price,  Salt,  Scott,  A.  Walker,  and  the  Secretary.  There 
were  also  present  Drs.  McKenzle  Johnston  and  Nasmyth, 
members  of  the  Central  Council. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  last  meeting 
were  read,  approved,  and  signed. 

Report  on  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Dewar,  the 
Deputy  Representative  at  the  special  meeting  held  in 
May.  read  his  report  of  that  meeting,  and  Dr.  A.  Walker, 
the  Representative,  also  reported,  and  gare  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  business  and  his  action  at  the  Exeter  Meeting 
in  July.  Tue  Chairman,  in  a  few  laudatory  remarks,  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Representatives  for  the 
trouble  and  care  they  had  devoted  to  their  duties  and  their 
reports. 

The  Referendum. — The  Chairman  then  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  Council's  Referendum,  and  Drs.  McKenzib 
Johnston,  Nasmyth,  Dewar,  Cullen,  Walker,  and 
Kennedy  joined  in  the  discussion  which  followed  previous 
to  the  voting  on  the  referred  minutes.  The  vote  was  as 
follows : 


Minute  123 

Minutes  233  to  298... 

Minute  299 

Minute  303 

Minutes  328 to  330... 

Minute  342 

Minute  346 


No  12 
No  13 
No  13 
No  13 
No  13 
No  13 
No  13 


Yes  3 
Yes  0 
Yes  0 
YesO 
YesO 
YesO 
YesO 


1  did  not  vote. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  „ 

3 


Income-tax  Returns. — The  Secretary  submitted  the 
expert's  opinion  of  the  items  which  should  be  properly 
deducted  by  medical  men  in  making  up  their  income-tax 
returns.1  The  members  were  impressed  with  the  report, 
and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  distribute  printed  copies 
among  the  members. 

Black  List. — The  Secretary  also  submitted  the  report 
of  the  proposed  black  list  scheme.  After  some  remarks 
by  the  Secretary  in  explanation  of  the  scheme,  he  was 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  proposed 
innovation  as  soon  as  possible,  one  member  dissenting. 

Votes  of  Thanks. —  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of 
Council  for  their  presence  and  information  and  to  the 
Chairman  closed  the  meeting. 


GLASGOW  AND  WESr  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 
Lanarkshire  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Black 
Bull  Hotel,  Hamilton,  on  Thursday,  October  24th,  to 
consider  certain  clauses  of  the  proposed  Charter  upon 
which  a  Referendum  has  been  determined  by  the  Council 
of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Bruce  Gcff, 
Chairman  of  the  Division,  presided.  The  following 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  were  carefully 
gone  over  and  considered,  namely.  Nos.  123,  283,  287,  293, 
298,  299.  303,  328,  333,  342,  346.  The  vote  of  those  present 
was  taken  on  each  of  these  and  in  each  case  the  members 
voted  unanimously  against.    This  wa3  all  the  business. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 

Chester  and  Crewe  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  library  of  the 

Cheater  General  Infirmary,  at  5  p.m.,  on  October  29th, 

Dr.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Ethical  Rules. — The  report  of  the  replies  with  regard  to 
the  adoption  of  ethical  rules  was  submitted:  78  letters 
with   enclosed  stamped  postcards   had   been  issued,   and 
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34  returned — 33  in  favour  and  1  against.  A  letter  from 
Dr.  Robinson  of  Runcorn  was  read.  Dr.  J.  G.  Taylor 
then  proposed,  after  some  discussion,  that  a  small  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary 
with  Drs.  Parry  and  Duff,  draft  a  code  of  ethical  rules  for 
the  Division.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Gkay  and  agreed 
upon.  It  was  also  arranged  that  this  code  of  rules  be 
submitted  to  the  next  meeting. 

Contract  Practice. — At  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Parry  read  letters  with  enclosure  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Denbigh  and 
Flint  Division,  asking  for  the  support  of  the  Chester 
Division  with  regard  to  Contract  Practice  regulations, 
remuneration,  etc.,  within  or  contiguous  to  the  Denbigh 
and  Flint  area.  The  Chairman  ruled  that  this  matter 
could  not  be  settled  at  the  meeting,  but  that  specific 
notice  should  be  given  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  was  then  explained 
by  the  Representative.  Dr.  Parry,  and  voted  upon.  The 
points  or  subjects  were :  The  Proviso  as  to  Referendum, 
Composition  of  Council,  Grouping  ol  Branches,  Mode  of 
Election  by  Groups,  Business  of  Annual  Representative 
Meeting.  Journal  and  Finance  Committee. 

Next  Meeting.— It  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Division  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd,  at  5  p.m., 
at  Crewe. 

METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH  : 

Lambeth  Division. 

The  opening  general  meeting  was  held  at  Camberwell 

Infirmary  on    Thursday,   October    24th,  at    4  p.m.    Dr. 

Maurice  Craig  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Referendum. — Dr.  Esler,  the  Representative  of  the 
Division  at  the  Representative  Meeting,  read  a  report, 
which  dealt  with  the  matter  of  the  Referendum  from  the 
Council.  The  question  has  been  several  times  under 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Divi- 
sion, and  it  will  be  brought  before  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Division  in  November  for  final  voting. 

Papers. — Mr.  Cecil  H.  Leaf  read  a  paper  on  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  some  surgical  affection* 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  general  practice.  He  reviewed 
certain  points  in  connexion  with  piles,  fistula,  fissure, 
cancer  of  the  rectum,  fibroids  and  ovarian  tumours,  and 
also  demonstrated  the  sigmoidoscope,  and  the  cystoscope 
which  he  showed  in  actual  use  in  a  model  bladder.  He 
briefly  referred  to  points  in  connexion  with  Kraske's 
operation,  vaginal  hysterectomy,  and  Haleted's  operation 
for  removal  of  the  breast,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  much  earlier  recognition  of  cancer  than  is  usual 
at  present.  A  discussion  followed,  and  all  present  agreed 
that  they  had  seldom  listened  to  a  more  practical  and 
useful  paper. 

Brixton  Dispensary.— The  Brixton  Dispensary  dispute 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Atkinson,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Division,  and  of  the 
Medico -Political  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Division  by  the  Medical 
Secretary  will  indicate  the  good  work  that  can  be  done 
by  Divisions  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  main- 
taining the  prestige  of  the  profession  : 

You  have  probably  been  informed  by  your  predeces- 
sor, Dr.  Atkinson,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  Brixton  Dispensary,  and  I  have  to  report  to  ycu  what 
will,  I  hope,  prove  to  be  a  definite  and  satisfactory  result.  You 
will  recollect  that  the  point  at  issue  was  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision in  the  rules  of  the  dispensary  giving  the  Resident 
Medical  Officer  definite  control  over  the  indoor  servants  of  the 
institution,  particularly  the  porter  and  his  wife  who  act  as 
caretakers,  and  the  failure  of  the  House  Committee  to  uphold 
the  positiOD  of  the  medical  officer  when  trouble  arose. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  dispensary 
held  on  Tuesday  last  the  following  resolution  was  passtd  : 
That  the  British  Medical  Association  be  informed  that  the 
General  Committee,  having  to-night  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  the  complaints  of  the  retiring  Resident  Medical  Officer, 
agree  to  the  proposal  that  the  internal  servants  of  the  dis- 
pensary be  under  the  general  control  of   the   Resident 
Medical  Officer  for  the  future,   subject  of  course  to  the 
ultimate    control    of   the    General    Committee    and    the 
right  of  any  officer  to  appeal  to  the  House  Committee. 
On  being  notified  of  this  I  inquired  whether  It  was  proposed 
to  incorporate  this  in  the  rules  of  the  Institution  and  I  have 
this  morning  received  an  undertaking  from  the  Chairman  on 
behalf  of    the  Committee   that  the    resolution    shall    be    so 
incorporated. 
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In  these  circumstances  I  am  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Medico-Political  Committee  to  remove  the  warning  notice 
in  the  Jootinal,  and  as  it  was  originally  inserted  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  your  Division,  Dr. 
Atkinson,  it  is  proper  to  inform  you  of  the  proposal  to  remove 
it,  to  which  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  objeotion  on  the  part  of 
your  Division.  It  seems  right  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your 
Division  the  fact  that  this  satisfactory  result  was  due  largely 
to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  honorary  medical  staff  of  the 
Institution  with  the  Medico- Political  Committee  and  with  the 
Division  to  maintain  the  proper  status  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  concerned. 

The  dispute  though  at  first  sight  trivial  in  its  origin  in- 
volved, as  I  think  your  Committee  recognized,  an  important 
question  of  principle. 

Next  Meeting. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Division  will 
be  on  Thursday,  November  28th,  at  4  p.m.,  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  when  voting  upon  the  Referendum  will  take 
place;  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Fairbairn,  F.R.C.S.,  will  read  a 
paper  on  The  Treatment  of  Uterine  Haemorrhage  in  the 
Absence  of  Obvious  Lesion. 


St.  Panoras  and  Islington  Division. 
A    special  meeting  of  this   Division  was  held    at  the 
Athenaeum  Hall,  Camden  Road,  N.,  on  Friday,  November 
1st;   Dr.  W.   Wtnn    Westcott,  J.P.,  Chairman  of    the 
Division,  presided. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting.  —  Dr.  Walter  Smith 
presented  his  report  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
at  Exeter,  and  was  cordially  thanked  by  the  meeting  for 
his  lucid  and  Interesting  address,  and  for  his  services  to 
the  Division. 

The  Referendum. — The  Referendum  Report  was  discussed 
in  detail,  and  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  were  approved.  Minutes  123,  283  287,  293,  298, 
299,  303,  328,  and  330  were  carried  unanimously. 

Annual  Reports  of  Medico-Political  and  Ethical  Com- 
mittees.— It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Buckell  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Ladell,  and  resolved : 

That  the  Honorary  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  to  the 
Central  Council  the  following  resolution  : 

That  this  Division  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  Medico-Political 
and  Ethical  Committees  for  the  last  year  were  not  distri- 
buted in  time  to  enable  the  Divisions  to  consider  them 
before  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  and  that  this 
Division  earnestly  hopes  that  in  future  the  Council  will 
arrange  to  distribute  the  reports  of  all  Standing  Committees 
in  time  to  enable  the  Divisions  to  instruct  their  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  them  before  the  Annual  Representa- 
tive Meeting. 

OXFORD   AND   READING    BRANCH: 
Oxford  Division. 
A  mertinq  of  the  Oxford  Division  was  held  on  Friday, 
November  1st,  at  the  Radcllffe  Infirmary,  at  3.15  p.m. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Yelf  was  in  the  chair,  and  some  forty  members 
attended  the  meeting. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Cholecystectomy.— -Mr.  A.  Parker  read  notes  of  a  case  of 
cholecystectomy,  and  exhibited  the  gall  bladder,  which 
contained  several  small  gall  stones.  The  patient  made  a 
good  recovery.  He  considered  the  operation  preferable  to 
cholecystotomy  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  quoted 
figures  from  the  large  hospitals  to  show  the  comparatively 
low  rate  of  mortality.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bevers  drew  attention  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Mayo  Robson,  which  had  recently  appeared  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  and  advocated  caution  in  this 
operation,  the  advantages  of  which  were  largely  a  question 
of  after-results.  He  thought  the  gall  bladder  not  only 
acted  as  a  reservoir,  but  had  an  important  function  in 
secreting  mucus,  and  that  its  removal  might  also  lead  to 
backward  pressure  on  the  biliary  duct  system.  In  his 
reply,  Mr.  Parker  laid  stress  on  the  precancerous  stage  of 
the  gall  bladder,  which  was  often  associated  with  gall 
stones,  and  thought  that  this  would  in  many  cases  justify 
its  removal ;  but  he  would  not  try  to  remove  it  when  theie 
was  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  peritoneum  to  cover  the 
pedicle  or  stump. 

Angio  neurotic  Oedema. — Dr.  Miller  read  notes  of  a  case 
of  angio-neurotic  oedema,  and  discussed  its  ciusation  and 
association  with  urticaria  of  gastrointestinal  origin. 

Bronchiectasis.— Dr.  Mallam  showed  a  case  of  bronchi- 
ectasis,   in   a    boy,    who    had    suffered    from    broncho- 


pneumonia six  months  previously.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  peculiar  fetid  odour  of  the  breath,  and  in  this  case 
to  a  marked  hypertrophy  of  both  big  toes.  The  cavity 
was  at  the  right  base  of  the  lung,  and  great  improvement 
had  followed  the  use  of  creosote  vapour  baths. 

Cow  p»x. — Dr.  Mallam  also  showed  a  case  of  possible 
cow-pox  in  a  cowman  who  suffered  from  eczema  of  the 
hands.  Blisters  and  bullae  broke  out  on  the  hands  at  the 
time  when  the  cows  he  attended  were  said  to  have  been 
suffering  from  some  scab  affection  of  the  udders.  He  had 
been  subsequently  vaccinated,  but  had  not  taken.  Some 
doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  case,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon 
had  recently  stated  that  the  cows  were  not  suffering  from 
cow-pox ;  the  patient  had  been  vaccinated  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  possibly,  too,  the  lymph  lately  used  was 
inactive.  Dr.  Birt  alluded  to  a  similar  case  shown  in 
London  which  had  been  diagnosed  as  psorospermosis. 

Renal  Tuberculosis. — Dr.  Gibson  exhibited  a  series  of 
tuberculous  kidneys,  showing  the  two  types  of  ascending 
and  descending  Infection. 

Pregnancy  Complicated  by  Strangulated  Ovarian  Cyst. — 
Dr.  R.  Sankey  described  a  case  of  preguancy  (eight 
months)  complicated  by  a  strangulated  ovarian  cyst.  Mr. 
Counsell,  who  operated,  described  the  condition  found  on 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  cyst  being  gangrenous  and  the 
pedicle  twisted  three  times  round  its  long  axis.  The 
wound  was  sutured  carefully  and  stood  the  strain  of  labour, 
which  came  on  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  making  an  excellent  recovery. 

IHscussion  on  the  Contagiousness  of  Consumption. — A  dis- 
cusBion  was  opened  by  Dr.  Collier  on  the  contagiousness 
of  consumption ;  he  pleaded  for  more  moderate  views  In 
order  to  allay  the  unreasonable  dread  in  the  lay  and 
medical  mind.  Fully  admitting  the  value  of  sanatoriums, 
especially  as  a  means  of  educating  the  patient,  he  pro- 
tested against  the  system  of  complete  Isolation,  which 
resulted  often  in  social  ostracism.  The  contagiousness  of 
phthisis  was  conditional  on  (1)  a  susceptible  soil  and  (2)  a 
favourable  environment  for  the  bacillus  outside  the  body. 
More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  latter.  He  would 
make  the  disease  notifiable,  to  attack  it  in  its  early  stages  ; 
but  if  the  fears  of  the  public  were  not  allayed  they 
would  tend  to  keep  the  disease  concealed.  An  animated 
discussion  followed. 

SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH: 

Guildford  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  Royal  Surrey 

County  Hospital  on  Wednesday,  October  30th,  at  4.30  p.m., 

Dr.  Anderson  Morshead,  Vice-Chairman,  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Chairman. — Dr.  Morshead  was  elected  Chair- 
man for  the  year  in  place  of  Dr.  George  Fisher,  who  had 
removed  out  of  the  Division. 

The  Referendum. — It  was  agreed  to  support  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  in  this  matter,  and  a  unanimous 
vote  was  recorded  in  each  case  affirming  the  various 
resolutions  of  that  body  passed  at  their  meeting  in  May 
last. 

Rates  for  Contract  Practice. — It  was  agreed  that  a  resolu- 
tion prescribing  minimum  rates  for  contract  practice  in 
accordance  with  the  ethical  rules  adopted  by  the  Division, 
be  submitted  to  the  Division  at  the  next  meeting,  all 
members  to  have  at  least  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  terms 
of  such  resolution. 

Joint  Meetings. — It  was  agreed  to  approve  the  suggestion 
of  the  Winchester  Division  to  hold  joint  meetings 
occasionally,  such  meetings  to  be  arranged  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committees  and  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  two 
Divisions,  to  be  mainly  clinical  in  character,  and  to  be 
held  preferably  in  December  or  January. 

Medical  Law  Reform  and  Quackery. — It  was  agreed  to 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Reigate  Division  suggesting 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
reform  of  the  Medical  Acts  and  the  suppression  of 
quackery. 

Training  of  Teachers  in  Hygiene. — The  resolution  of 
Mrs.  Watt  Sm'sth  on  this  subject  was  read  to  the  meeting 
and  its  terms  approved. 

Paper  and  Discussion. — Mr.  H.  A.  Powell,  M.A.,  M.D.,  J.P., 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital, 
Introduced  a  discussion  on  the  Regulation  of  an  Out- 
patient    Department,    suggesting    various    reforms    and 
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method  for  checking  the  abuse  of  such  departments,  and 
proposing  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with  the  class  of 
patient  whousually  attend  such  departments.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  followed,  In  which  the  Chairman, 
Drs.  Minchin,  Kingsi-obd,  Smyth,  Butler,  Boyd,  and 
Parker  took  part.     Mr.  Powell  briefly  replied. 

Cases  and  Specimens.— (1)  Dr.  Parker  showed  a  case  of 
embryoma  of  neck.  The  case  had  been  shown  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Division,  and  considerable 
growth  of  the  tumour  hid  taken  place  since  that  time. 
(2)  Dr.  Harold  Butler  showed  a  case  of  actinomycosis  of 
the  jaw,  with  microscopical  specimen. 

Votes  of  Thanks.— The  meeting  closed  with  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Powell,  and  to  the  Committee  of  the 
hospital  for  the  use  of  the  Board-room  and  for  kindly 
providing  tea. 

Reioate  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  Laker's 
Hotel,  Redhill,  on  Thursday,  October  17th,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — Tee  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  arid  confirmed. 

Reports — Reports  were  read  on  the  reception  by  other 
Divisions  of  the  question  of  medical  law  reform  and 
quackery,  and  on  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill. 

Referendum. — The  meeting  then  considered  the  Referen- 
dum. After  a  lengthy  discussion  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  were  upheld  by  large  majorities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN    BRANCH. 
An  intermediate  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Athenaeum,  Plymouth,  on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at 
3  p.m. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  last  Inter- 
mediate meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Cases. — Dr.  A.  Bertram  Soltau  showed  cases  of 
Henoch's  purpura ;  chronic  lead  poisoning;  acute  primary 
anaemia  (?  ankylostomiasis).  Dr,  Cheyne  Wilson  showed 
cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia;  rodent  ulcer,  treated  by 
x  rays. 

Paptrt. — Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Whiteford  read  a  paper  on 
surgery  versus  operation.  Mr.  Griffith  C.  Wilkin  read 
a  paper  entitled  A  Case  for  Diagnosis.  Mr.  J.  E.  Nealb 
read  notes  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  with  special 
reference  to  Wheelhouse's  operation.  Mr.  C.  E.  Russel- 
Rendle  read  notes  on  a  case  of  left  inguinal  hernia  which 
contained  caecum. 

Specimens. — Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Whiteford  showed  a 
specimen  of  cystic  fibro  myomatous  polypus  removed  per 
vaginam.  Dr.  Alonzo  G.  ^Rider  showed  a  specimen  of 
fibro-myoma  oi  the  uterus. 

Cornwall  County  Xursing  Association. — The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed : 

That  grave  irregularities  In  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  nurses 
of  tli6  Cornwall  Countj  Nursing  Association  having  been 
brought  to  the  notice  cf  the  South- Western  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  the  Branch  hereby  records  its 
opinion  that  It  is  essential  to  the  prevention  of  such 
irregularities  in  the  future  that  the  medical  profession 
should  be  adequately  represented  boSh  on  the  central  and 
on  the  various  local  committees  of  the  Cernwall  County 
Nursing  Association,  and  that  this  opinion  be  conveyed  to 
the  President  thereof. 


YORKSHIRE   BRANCH: 

Bbadford  Division. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  1907-8  was  held  at  the 

Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Bradford,  on  Tuesday,  October  8th. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Campbell,  Chairman,  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes, — The  honorary  secretary.  Dr. 
Metcalfe,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  two  Divisional 
meetings,  which  were  adopted. 

Chairman's  Address. — The  Chairman  gave  a  most 
interesting  Introductory  address  on  the  need  for  organiza- 
tion. He  said,  all  social  relationships  are  at  the  present 
time  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  and  the  action  taken  by  each 
collective  unit  during  this  time  of  stress  atd  strain  must 
of  necessity  determine  the  position  that  that  unit  will 
occupy  when  once  the  turmoil  i?  over  and  peace  again 
reigns.  "  It  is  not  only  that  a  certain  amount  of  education 
has  become  general,  so  that  those  who  formerly  were  dumb 
are  now  enabled  to  speak,  but  also  that  they  are  now 
collectively,  if  not  individually,  a  power  in  the  land.  We 
see  on  all  sides  the  formation  of    federations,  onions, 


societies,  and  associations  whoee  avowed  object  in  their 
inception  is  no  doubt  the  protection  of  their  members 
against  all  and  Bundry  who  might  attempt  to  oppress 
them,  but  whose  actual  practice  when  they  have  giown 
strong  and  wealthy  frequently  tends  to  develop  into  a 
tyranny  over  all  and  sundry  who  may  be  weaker 
than  themselves,  especially  in  those  cases  where 
the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  not  very  well-educated 
people,  who  are  insufficiently  trained  for  the  responsibility 
they  have  to  undertake.  Collectivism  is  at  present  in  the 
ascendant,  and  in  consequence  the  personal  equation  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  negligible  quantity.  Indi- 
vidual right  is  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
collective  might,  and  the  State  0!  being  transformed  into 
a  number  of  warring  organizations,  each  fighting  for  its 
own  special  profession  or  trade,  and  indifferent  as  to 
whether  its  own  advantage  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  or  not  On  all  sides  this  tendency  is 
manifest.  Among  the  hand  workers  we  have  the  trades- 
unions  and  their  various  amalgamations,  the  friendly 
societies  and  clubs;  whilst  amongst  the  employers 
individuals  join  to  form  companies,  companies  unite  to 
form  trusts,  and  trusts  combine  to  form  federations.  The 
essence  of  successful  collectivism  is  that  the  individual 
should  sink  his  own  opinions  in  unswerving  obedience  to 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  that  thus  the  organization 
should  be  enabled  to  act  with  an  assured  force 
which  in  the  main  is  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  its  component  units.  I  do  not  propose  to  diseues 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation,  but  am  only  trying 
to  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  actual  conditions 
which  are  present  and  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
our  profession  in  the  near  future.  Already  we  see  that 
the  great  parties  in  the  State  as  well  as  the  combinations 
of  employers  and  the  associations  of  the  employed  are 
beginning  to  neglect  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  even 
to  compel  isolated  units,  weak  because  unattached  to 
powerful  organizations,  to  do  their  bidding  irrespective  of 
whether  their  demands  are  just  and  equitable  or  wholly 
unjustifiable.  The  recpntly-passed  Act  with  regard  to  the 
notification  of  births  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
more  or  less  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  manifested  by  the  present  Parliament. 
According  to  this  Act,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  local 
authority,  all  doctors  within  the  district  will  be  com- 
pelled, under  penalty  if  they  fail,  to  notify  all  births 
coming  under  their  observation  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  thereby  violating  the  rules  of  professional  secrecy 
or  not.  It  might  be  argued  that  there  is  nothing  nnw  in 
this,  that  notification  by  doctors  has  already  been  enforced 
in  accordance  with  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 
Act,  but  surely  the  cases  are  not  identical,  for  in  the  latter 
concealment  involves  danger  to  the  community  and,  more- 
over, the  doctor  is  the  only  person  who  can  give  the 
necessary  information  at  first  hand.  That  the  doctor 
should  be  required  to  notify  births,  not  only  gratuitously 
but  under  danger  of  a  penalty  for  noncompliance,  adds 
insult  to  injury  ;  and,  further,  the  calm  way  in  which  the 
medical  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  clause  was 
pushed  on  one  side,  despite  the  previous  promises  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  a  responsible  Minister,  in 
itself  shows  how  little  the  influence  of  the  medical 
profession  counts  in  matters  of  politics.  A  similar 
tendency  is  observable  on  the  part  of  employers 
of  labour  towards  doctors.  More  and  more  ^re 
they  utilizing  the  voluntary  medical  charities  for  their 
workpeople,  at  a  considerable  pecuniary  saving  to  them- 
selves, whilst  they  do  not  scruple  to  complain  loudly  if 
the  medical  relief  given  in  the  name  of  charity  is  not  as 
effective  or  as  speedy  as  that  which  they  used  to  obtain 
upon  adequate  payment.  Moreover,  the  workpeople  are 
constantly  endeavouring  so  to  extend  their  clubs  and  sick 
benefit  societies  as  to  include  their  families,  and  thus  to 
gain  an  increasingly  large  share  of  attention  from  their 
doctors  at  a  decreasing  cost  to  themselves.  Again,  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  workhouse  infirmaries  are  more  and 
more  being  worked  as  hospitals  ior  acute  diseases,  both 
surgical  and  medical,  at  a  steadily  increasing  cost  to  the 
ratepayer,  the  cry  for  the  municipalization  of  the 
voluntary  hospitals,  with  their  consequent  probable 
wide  extension,  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent. 
At  the  same  time,  what  one  may  describe  as 
medical  officialism  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and 
this,  though  excellent  in  many  ways,  yet  undoubtedly 
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lessens  the  work  of  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  private 
practice.  I  might  multiply  almost  indefinitely  instances 
of  the  changes  which  are  gradually,  but  none  the  less 
surely,  comiDg  over  medical  practice,  and  which  threaten 
to  revolutionize  its  character  in  the  near  future,  but  my 
only  object  is  to  emphasize  how  radical  are  these  altera- 
tions, and  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  acquire  some 
assured  and  stable  position  collectively  from  which  we 
can  help  to  direct  the  course  of  events,  so  that  we  should 
not  run  the  risk  of  being— as  isolated  units— swept  aiong 
or  submerged  at  the  will  of  the  powerful  bodies  with 
which  we  are  brought  into  contact.  This  seems  to  be 
necessary  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence  or  self- 
interest,  but  for  the  good  of  the  State,  for  the  medical 
profession  stands  in  a  different  relationship  to  the  people  as 
a  whole  than  does  that  of  any  other  calling,  and  this, 
to  its  honour  be  it  said,  it  has  always  realized  and  main- 
tained. No  other  profession  demands  so  much  altruism  from 
its  followers  as  medicine,  and  many  practices,  used  quite 
justifiably  in  trade  for  the  increase  of  connexion  and 
income,  are  unthinkable,  or  at.  least,  reprehensible,  with 
ub.  Further,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  an  Invention  tends  to 
increase  the  work  and  hence  the  income  of  the  discoverer, 
each  new  departure  in  pure  medicine  or  in  sanitary 
science  tends  to  decrease  our  work  and  to  benefit  the 
public  at  the  expense  of  the  profession.  The  cure  and 
prevention  of  disease  are  the  constant  aim  of  medical 
men,  both  individually  and  collectively,  and  it  is  the 
medical  profession  only  that  is  qualified  to  direct  how 
these  ends  may  best  be  attained.  But  how  are  we  to  keep 
these  aims,  so  essential  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
steadily  before  us,  if  we  are  a  series  of  isolated  units, 
each  individual  being  compelled  to  waste  his  energies 
in  fighting  for  a  bare  existence,  unaided  by  the 
State,  and  unsupported  by  his  colleagues  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  form  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion which  can  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the 
other  equally  strong  combinations  with  which  we  are 
surrounded,  then,  and  then  only,  can  we  hope  to  obtain 
suitable  conditions  for  carrying  on  the  useful  work 
peculiar  to  our  profession.  I  contend,  therefore,  that,  in 
aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  strong  united  body  of  medical 
men,  our  profession  is  actuated  not  only,  nor,  indeed, 
mainly,  by  selfish  adhesion  to  its  own  interests,  but  also 
by  a  consideration  of  what  makes  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  world  at  large.  Such  an  organization,  while  in  the 
formation,  will  have  abundant  mud  cast  upon  it ;  it  will 
be  stigmatized  as  a  trade-union,  it  will  be  traduced  as  a 
selfish  combination  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  fees,  it 
will  be  vilified,  on  the  one  hand,  by  all  those  who  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  restrictions  that  the  prevention  of 
disease  may  necessitate,  and,  on  the  other,  by  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  the  skill  and  time  of  medical  men  at  a 
totally  Inadequate  remuneration.  But  when  once  such  a 
strong  association  has  been  formed,  the  public  will  soon 
see  that  our  aims  as  a  profession  have  undergone  no  change 
and  that  our  chief  desire  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  the  diminution  of 
suffering,  and,  wherever  possible,  the  elimination  of 
disease.  Trie  first  essential  of  such  a  body  is  undoubtedly 
that  It  should  include  practically  all  the  members  of  our 
profession,  and  the  next,  that  each  Individual  member 
should  take  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  make  him  shave  in 
its. development,  take  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  abide 
loyally  by  its  decisions.  All  small  personal  predilections 
must  be  sunk  in  the  effort  to  obtain  substantial  unity  of 
construction  and  certainty  of  effect,  and  the  voice  of  the 
individual  must  in  all  matters  of  general  policy  also  be  the 
voice  of  the  whole  body.  Farther,  such  an  association  must 
in  enforcing  its  claims,  whilst  maintaining  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  loftiest  aims,  insist  upon  obtaining  for  its 
members  conditions  of  enviionment  such  as  shall  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  do  their  work  well  and  thoroughly, 
with  due  regard  to  its  importance  and  to  the  responsibility 
incurred  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  As 
to  whether  the  British  Medical  Association  is,  aa  at 
present  constituted,  the  best  form  for  the  organization 
to  take  may  be  open  to  question,  but  it  has  at  least  many 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  such  a  body,  and,  as  it 
already  has  considerable  power  and  influence,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  is  better  to  use  the  organization  we  have 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  create  a  new  one,  which,  though 
It  might  be  more  nearly  perfect  when  formed,  yet  would 
during  its  construction  cause  the  waste  of  much  valuable 


time.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that,  just  at  the  time  when 
a  united  front  to  the  world  at  large  is  so  important, 
there  should  have  arisen  division  and  diseension  between 
the  Council  and  the  Represen»atives ;  but  if  Once 
the  members  as  a  whole  would  bestir  themselves 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Association,  the 
Constitution  is  so  democratic  that  the  points  at 
issue  could  soon  be  definitely  and  permanently  settled. 
If  we  imagine,  then,  a  powerful  organization,  including 
within  itself  practically  the  whole  of  the  profession,  whose 
local  blanches  could  feel  that  they  could  rely  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  main  body  when  the  affording  of  such 
assistance  was  justifiable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
representative  executive  composed  of  influential  men  who 
could  speak  with  the  certainty  of  having  the  l«yal  support 
of  the  whole  profession  behind  them,  the  results  obtain- 
able would  inevitably  be  far-reaching  and  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
medtcal  men,  but  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of 
medicine  itself.  Such  a  body  would  require  to  be 
adequately  represented  in  Parliament,  so  that  expert 
advice  might  be  given  in  the  framing  of  laws ;  it  might 
succeed  in  establishing  a  committee  of  defence  against 
disease  similar  to  that  already  in  existence  with  regard  to 
war.  As  the  result  of  its  influence,  research  work  might 
be  planned  upjn  a  wide  and  effective  basis,  and 
carried  out  on  some  co  ordinated  system  instead  of  in  the 
haphazard  and  muddling  way  that  at  present  prevails. 
It  might  prevail  in  the  proposal  that  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward  that  a  Minister  of  Health  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  should  be  appointed,  who  would  control  a 
health  department  that  would  be  supreme  in  all  matters 
connected  with  public  health,  school  hygiene,  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  sanitation,  and  generally  all 
those  matters  connected  with  the  science  of  preventive 
medicine  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
Medical  assessors  might  be  deputed  to  advise  the  judges 
in  connexion  with  legal  cases  involving  medical  matters  ; 
and,  finally,  with  medicine  placed,  as  it  should  be,  in 
the  forefront  in  all  that  affects  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  its  exponents 
would  command  that  position  to  which  their  train- 
ing and  experience,  their  wide  and  varied  knowledge, 
their  altruism  and  unselfishness,  so  justly  entitle  them. 
Mr.  Horrocks  proposed  and  Mr.  Mossop  seconded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Campbell  for  his  able  and 
excellent  address.  Dr.  Goyder,  in  supporting,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  paper  would  be  published  in  the  Journal. 
The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously.  Dr.  Campbell, 
in  replying,  stated  that  the  reason  he  had  chosen  a  sub- 
ject of  such  a  general  character  was  that  questions  of  the 
kind  considered  were  at  present  so  much  on  the  tapis.  He 
felt  much  indebted  to  the  members  for  their  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Referendum  — The  Chairman  then  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  importance  of  the  questions  to 
be  discussed  that  evening.  These  were  connected  with  an 
unfortunate  difference  ol  opinion  between  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  and  the  Council  of  the  Association.  In  con- 
sequence the  Council  had  determined  on  a  Referendum  so 
as  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Divisions. 
3e  suggested  that  members  should  first  discuss  the 
general  questions  involved  and  then  take  up  each  point  in 
detail.  Mr.  Horrocks  considered  that  if  the  resolutions  of 
the  Representative  Meeting  were  adopted  there  would  be 
a  serious  split  in  the  Association.  He  thought  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  should  not  have  supreme  and  final  power. 
There  should  be  a  power  of  revision  by  the  Council.  Dr. 
Goyder  strongly  supported  this  view,  and  asked  for  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Council.  Mr.  Basil  Hall  was  in 
favour  of  supporting  the  Council.  Dr.  Metcalfe  con- 
sidered the  Representative  Body  the  mouthpiece  of  an 
educated  democratic  electorate,  and  that  it  should  receive 
the  support  of  the  Division.  Mr.  Mossop  doubted  whether 
the  Divisions  represented  the  members  efficiently.  He 
was  in  favour  of  supporting  the  Council.  Drs.  Bampton 
and  Clow  were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  Representative  Body.  The  Council  should  merely  act 
as  an  executive,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  revision.  Dr. 
Bronner  considered  that  the  Representatives  represented 
no  one  but  themselves,  and  that  the  Council  was  the  true 
Representative  Body  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Little  sup- 
ported this  view.  The  specific  resolutions  referred  by  the 
Council  to  the  Division  were  then  voted  on.    There  was  a 
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large  majority  in  favour  of  the  views  of  the  Council  on  all 
the  questions  considered. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


A  Correction'. —The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
Division  of  the  Border  Counties  Branch,  published  in  the  St-pple- 
jient  last  week,  p  245,  was  headed  "  North  Cumberland  Division  "  in 
•error.  The  North  and  West  Cumberland  Divisions  have  beeu  joined 
to  form  the  English  Division  of  the  Branch. 


REPORT   ON    MEDICAL    REGISTRATION   IN 
GUERNSEY. 

By  M.  H.  Bcltkel,  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S., 
Honorary  Secretary,  Guernsey  and  Alderney  Division  of  the  Southern 

Branch. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  at  Exeter 
mention  was  made  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Straton,  who  represents 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Council,  of 
the  advantage  of  the  Branches  retaining  their  balances, 
and  thus  being  able  to  meet  sudden  demands  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditures  which  might  arise  in  a  quicker  way 
than  could  be  done  if  all  such  applications  had  to  go 
through  the  Central  Council  of  the  Association. 

The  case  which  had  occurred  to  bring  up  this  opinion 
concerned  medical  registration  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  local  legislature ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  story  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Association  generally,  in  showing  how  a  real  danger  to  the 
profession  in  that  island  was  averted  by  the  prompt 
action  of  the  local  Division,  financially  supported  by  the 
Branch  to  which  it  belonged. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1906  a  French  medical  man, 
exhibiting  French  diplomas  only,  appeared  before  the 
Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  and  applied  for  registration  and 
permission  to  practise,  which  was  immediately  granted. 

During  November  a  second  of  the  same  nationality 
appeared,  and  was  duly  registered  in  the  same  way  and 
accorded  permission  to  practise 

On  November  29th  a  meetirg  of  the  Division  was  held, 
in  which  the  matter  of  this  immigration  of  alien  practi- 
tioners from  a  country  which  refuses  reciprocity  of  prac'ioe 
to  Englishmen  without  French  diplomas  was  discussed  at 
some  length,  and  it  transpired  that  the  existing  ordinance 
relating  to  medical  registration  was  130  years  old,  bearing 
date  October,  1777 ;  that  in  it  there  was  no  restriction  on 
aliens  ;  and  that  in  one  clause  it  classed  together  "  Doctors 
Comedians  and  Charlatans  "  asjrequiring'the  permission  of 
the  Royal  Court  before  being  allowed  to  practise  in  the 
Island.  The  association  was  hardly  complimentary  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  these  were 
the  only  one  of  the  three  affected  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  In  its  operation,  but,  further,  should  any  of  these  be  born 
Guernsey  men,  no  permission  of  the  Court  was  required. 
The  meeting  consequently  decided  to  petition  the  Royal 
Court  to  abate  what  was  felt  to  be  an  injustice,  and  such  a 
petition  was  at  once  djawnup,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
had  received  the  signature  of  every  practitioner  in  the 
island,  praying  for  a  cessation  of  registration  of  aliens 
until  a  deputation  of  the  profession  had  been  heard. 

Having  ascertained  from  Sir  H.  A.  Giffard:  K.C.,  tbe 
Bailiff,  that  such  a  petition  could  only  be  presented  by  an 
advocate  of  the  Royal  Comt,  the  Secretary  took  upon  him- 
self, in  consultation  with  tbe  President,  to  instruct 
counsel,  by  whom  at  the  Bailiff's  request  a  fresh  petition 
was  drafted  in  proper  legal  form,  and  the  redrafted  petition 
was  actually  ready  for  signature  and  approved  by  the 
Division  on  December  6th,  when  a  vote  of  indemnity  was 
passed  to  the  Secretary  for  employing  legal  assistance. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  petition  the  Bailiff  kindly 
received  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Division  and  other  elected  members,  and  patiently  heard 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  change  of  tbe  law.  He  put 
it  down  for  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Chief  Pleas  after 
Christmas ;  and  then  application  was  made  to  the 
Southern  Branch  for  fiuancial  assistance  for  the  necessary 
legal  expenses,  which  promptly  met  with  a  favourable 
reply,  and  the  Branch  readily  gave  the  assistance  asked 
for,  and  gave  a  cheque  for  the  amount  required. 

In  the  end  the  hearing  was  most  successful,  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  a  new  ordinance  was  forthwfth  drawn 
up,  which  enacted  that  in  future  every  medical  man  apply- 
ing for  registration  must  be  found  in  the  current  Medical 
Register,  and  this  law  makes  no  difference  between  the 
native-born  and  English  practitioner. 


$T  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  he  received  at  the  Central  Offices  oj  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

^ssflriatitm  Jiottas. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD, 
Aberdeen  Branch. — Nomination  of  Elective  Member  of 
Council :  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  names  of  candidates 
for  the  representation  of  the  Branch  must  be  sent  to  me  on 
or  before  November  11th.  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated 
by  at  least  three  electors.— J.  F.  Christie,  Honorary  Secretary, 
7  Alford  Place,  Aberdeen. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Leigh  Division.— 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at 
the  Cooperative  Rooms,  Ellesmere  Street,  at  8  30  p.m.,  »n 
Thursday,  November  2lst.  Agenda  :  Minutes.— J.  Sackville 
Maktin,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington  Division.— A.  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held 
at  the  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W.,  at 
4  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd.  W.  Wynn  Westcott, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  will  read  a  paner  en  Sudden  Death  and  important 
matters  ooucemiDg  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Bill  will 
be  put  before  the  Division.— William  Griffith,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland  Branch.— 
A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  20th,  at 
3.45  p.m.,  at  the  Friends'  Hall,  Lancaster.  Dr.  T.  H.  B.  Dobson 
will  read  a  paper  on  Migraine.  Members  having  eases  cr 
specimens  to  show  are  required  to  communicate  with  A.  S. 
Barling,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South-Eastern  Branch  :  Folkestone  Division. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at  8.30  p  m.  Agenda  : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  To  further  discuss  the  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  to  vote  on  certain  resolutions.  (3)  Some  clinical  cases 
will  be  shown. — P.  Veenon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Folkestone. 

Sotth-Eastern  Branch:  Norwood  Division. — Tke  next 
meetlag  of  this  Division  will  take  place  at  the  Streathim  Hall, 
close  to  Streatham  Station,  on  Thursday,  November  I4th,  at 
3.30  p.m.,  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  in  the  chair.  Dinner  at  6  p.m.; 
charge  7s.,  exclusive  of  wine.  All  members  of  the  S(  nth- 
Eastern  Branch  are  invited  to  attend,  and  to  introdnce  pro- 
fessional friends,  but  will  be  unable  to  vote  on  Divisional 
questions.  Agenda:— (1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2)  To 
decide  where  the  next  meeting  shall  be  held,  and  to  nominate 
a  member  of  the  Division  to  take  tne  chair  thereat.  (3)  Report 
as  to  non-election  of  Representative.  (4)  To  consider  the 
Referendum  Report  and  Minority  Report  dealing  with  pro- 
posed Charter.  The  following  paperswsllbe  read  :  Dr.  Leonard 
Williams  :  The  Practical  Y*lue  of  Blood  Pressure  Estimation  ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Battle:  The  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia;  Dr.  P.  N. 
Panton :  The  Diphtheria  and  Diphtheroid  Bacilli.  Exhibition 
of  Surgical  Instruments  by  Down  Bros.  Exhibition  of  Drugs 
and  Pharmaceutical  Products  by  Parke,  Davis  and  Co.  Mem- 
bers desirous  of  exhibiting  specimens  or  reading  notes  of  cases 
are  invited  to  communicate" at  once  with  the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. The  Honorary  Secretary  would  be  much  obliged  if  mem- 
bers would  kindly  inform  him  by  postcard,  to  reach  him  by 
th9  first  post  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  meeting,  whether  they 
intend,  if  possible,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  if  likely 
to  remain  to  dinner.  By  so  doing  they  will  very  materially 
facilitate  errangements,  and  promote  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing.— Asthfr  W.  Soper,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Staffordshire  Branch.— The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Session  will  be  held  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  on  Thursday,  November  28th.  The  President,  J.  T. 
Hartlll,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair  at  3  45  p.m.  Business  :  (1) 
Minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting.  (.2)  Correspondence.  (3) 
Exhibition  of  living  cases.  (4)  Paper:  The  Prevalence  of 
Tuberculosis,  W.  T.  Menzies,  M.  O.  (51  Paper  :  Injuries  of  the 
Cornea,  H.  H.  Folker,  Esq.  (6)  Exhibition  of  pathological 
specimens  etc.  Dinner,  6  30  p.m.,  charge  5s.— G.  Petgrave 
Johnson,  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


Ulster  Branch.— The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Branch  will 
be  held  in  Belfast  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  13th. 
— Cecil  Shaw,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Belfast. 
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CENTRAL  MIDWIYES    BOAKD. 

A  meeting  of  thp  Central  Midlives  Board  was  held  at 
Caxton  House,  Westminster,  on  October  31st,  with  Dr. 
F.  H.  Champneys  in  the  chair. 

Payment  to  Medical  Practitioners  sent  for  in  Emergency 
Cases. 

Mr.  Ward  Cousins  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  to 
ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Mldwives  Board  what 
was  being  done  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  medical  prac- 
titioners sent  for  by  midwives  in  emergency  cases.  In 
reply,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  matter  would  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

A.  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  Buchan,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Helens,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a 
scheme  adopted  by  the  Guardians  of  the  .Pre  scot  Union 
for  the  payment  of  medical  practitioners  summoned  to 
assist  midwives  in  emergencies,  and  inviting  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  thereon.  The  Board  decided  that  Dr.  Buchan 
be  thanked  for  his  letter,  and  that  he  be  informed  that 
the  Board  Is  unable  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
submitted. 

Go  can  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Home. 

A  letter  was  considered  from  the  Duchess  of  Montrose 
urging  the  approval  by  the  Board  as  a  teacher  of  pupil 
midwives  of  Dr.  W.  Colquhoun,  the  Lecturer  in  Midwifery 
at  the  Govan  Cottage  Nurses'  Training  Home.  The  Board 
decided  that  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  be  informed  that 
the  inquiries  instituted  on  the  subject  are  not  yet 
completed. 

Training  Milwives. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Barwise,  County  Medical  Officer  for 
Derbyshire,  as  to  a  scheme  for  training  midwives  in  tbat 
country,  was  considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  inform 
Dr.  Barwise  that  the  Board  is  unable  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  scheme,  except  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  the 
proposed  lecturer  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

A  Midwife  Ctniured. 

The  Board,  having  considered  the  charges  against  Sarah 
Ann  Butterworth,  decided  that  she  be  censured  on  her  own 
admission  of  having  failed  to  explain  that  medical  assist- 
ance was  necessary  in  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
of  a  child. 

Local  Supervising  Authorities. 

Dr.  Stanley  Atkinson  moved  and  Mr.  Fordham 
Beconded : 

That  upon  all  applications  for  restoration  of  a  name  to  the 
roll  the  local  supervising  authority  be  asked  to  report  as  to 
the  desirability  of  granting  the  application. 

Mr.  Parker  Young  said  that  the  unwisdom  of  the  sugges- 
tion was  pointed  out  the  last  time  the  matter  was  discussed 
by  the  Board.  He  repeated  that  to  pass  such  a  motion 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Board  unnecessarily.    In 


any  case  of  doubt  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  application 
being  made  to  the  local  supervising  authorities.  The 
Chairman  observed  that  the  Penal  Cases  Committee 
would  naturally  consult  local  supervising  authorities 
proprio  motu  in  all  suitable  cases.  The  motion  on  being 
put  to  the  vote  was  lost  by  4  to  2. 


Ifttal  Utatistxrs. 


EPIDEMIC  MORTALITY  IN  LONDON. 
Thf  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  prevalence  ot  the  principal 
epidemic  diseases  during  the  third,  or  summer,  quarter  of  the  year. 
The  fluctuations  of  each  disease  and  its  relative  fatality  compared 
with  that  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years  can  thus  be 
readily  seen.  . 

Small-pox  —  No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  has  been  registered  in 
London  since  June,  1905,  and  no  small-pox  patients  were  under 
treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  durin.?  last 
quarter.  .      , 

Measles—  The  deaths  from  measles,  which  had  been  213,  465,  and  661 
in  the  throe  preceding  quarters,  declined  again  last  quarter  to  405, 
but  were  103  above  the  corrected  average  number  in  the  corresponding 
periods  of  the  five  preceding  years.  Among  the  various  metropolitan 
boroughs  this  disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal  inlChelsea, 
Islington.  Finsbury.  Shoreditch,  Bouthwark,  and  Battersea. 

Scarlet  Fever  —The  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  which  had  been  10 
and  141  in  the  two  previous  quarters,  further  rose  to  163  in  the  quarter 
under  notice,  and  were  55  in  excess  of  the  corrected  average  number. 
The  greatest  proportional  mortality  last  quarter  from  scarlet  fever 
occurred  In  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green.  Stepney,  Ber- 
mondscy,  and  Greeuwich.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals 
contained  4.293  scarlet-fever  patients  at  the  end  of  last  quarter, 
against  3,787,  2,614.  and  2.975  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding 
quarters  ;  6,989  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  quarter,  against 
5,845,  4,033,  and  4,726  in  the  three  preceding  quarters. 

Viphttierta. — The  deal  lis  referred  to  diphtheria,  which  had  been  213, 
229,  and  159  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  numbered  163  last 
quarter,  and  approximated  very  closely  to  the  corrected  average 
number.  This  disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Finsbury, 
Stepney,  Poplar,  Mouthwark.  Lambeth,  and*  Camberwell.  There  were 
S64  diphtheria  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Hospitals  at  the  end  of  September  last,  against  995,  1,012,  and  S06 
at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  quarters;  1.804  new  cases  were 
admitted  during  the  quarter,  against  1,995,  1,665,  and  1,507  in  the  three 
preceding  quarters 

Whooping-cough  —  The  fatal  cases  of  this  disease,  which  had  been 
180,  536.  and  677  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  declined  again  last, 
quarter  to  370,  but  were  87  in  excess  of  the  corrected  average  number 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  live  preceding  years.  Among  the 
various  metropolitan  boroughs  this  disease  was  proportionally  most 
fatal  in  Chelsea.  Bhoreditch,  Bethual  Green,  Poplar,  Battersea, 
Wandsworth,  and  Woolwich. 

•'  Fever."— Under  this  heading  are  included  deaths  from  typhus, 
from  enteric  fever,  and  from  ill-defined  pyrexia.  1'uring  last  quarter 
one  death  was  referred  to  ill-defined  pyrexia,  hut  not  any  to  typhus. 
The  deaths  referred  to  these  different  forms  of  "  fever,"  which  had 
been  109.  60,  and  36  in  the  three  preceding  quarters,  rose  again  last 
quarter  to  42.  the  corrected  average  number  being  108.  The  highest 
"fever"  death-rates  last  quarter  were  recorded  in  Fulham,  Hackney, 
Stepney,  Battersea.  Wandsworth,  and  Deptford.  The  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Hospitals  contained  9J  enteric  fever  patients  »t  the  end  of 
last  quarter,  against  134,  93,  and  57  at  the  end  of  three  preceding 
quarters  ;  191  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  quarter,  against 
333.  186,  and  1«6  in  the  three  preceding  quarters. 

Diarrhoea.—  The  M9  deaths  from  diarrhoea  in  London  last  quartet- 
were  less  than  one-tilth  of  the  corrected  average  number.  This 
disease  was  proportionally  most  fatal  in  Fulham,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal 
Green,  Stepney.  Poplar,  and  Southward. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  1.697  deaths  in  Iondon 
attributed  to  these  principal  epidemic  diseases  during  the  quarter 
under  uotice  were  55  per  cent,  below  the  corrected  average  number 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  five  preceding  years.     The  lowest 


Deaths  from  Epidemic  Diseases  in  London  during  the  Third  Quarter  op  1937. 
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death-rates  from  these  diseases  last  quarter  were  recorded  in 
Paddmgtou,  the  City  of  Westminster.  Hampstead.  the  City  of  London 
aud  Lcrt'i-liam  :  ana  the  highest  rates  in  shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Stepney,  Poplar,  and  Southward. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
Is  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  LondOD,  8,123 
births  and  4.810  aemis  ivcre  registered  duriog  tlieweek  ending  Satur- 
day last,  November  2nd.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns. 
which  had  bean  15  7,  10,7,  and  1*6  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding 
weeks,  rose  again  to  15  7  last  week.  The  rates  in  the  several  towns 
ranged  from  8.0  in  East  Ban,  8  7  in  Hornsey,  9.0  in  West  Hartlepool, 
y  2  in  I>orivich,  aud  y.o  in  Orovdoi'.  to  212  in  Stockport,  214  in  St. 
Helens,  2l. 7. n  Walsall,  23  6  m  Middlesbrough,  25.9  m  Liverpool,  26.0 
in  Merthvr  Tj  dfil.  and  26.6  in  St  jcktun-ou-i'ees.  In  Loudon  the  rate 
of  mortality  was  15.2  per  1.000,  while  it  averaged  15  8 in  the  seventy-five 
other  large  towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  averaged  1.6  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  large 
towns  ;  in  London  the  rate  was  1.4  per  1.000.  while  among 
the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  death-rate  from  these 
diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3  6  in  Cardiff.  3.8  in  Tynemouth, 
3.9  in  Burtou-on-Treut,  1  5  in  West  Bromwicli  and  in  Warrington, 
5  0  in  Burnley,  6.4  in  Hanley,  and  6  2  in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Measles 
caused  a  rate  of  12  m  York.  1  3  in  Reading,  1  4  in  Ipswich.  1  9  in 
Tvuemouth.  2.5  in  Cardiff.  2.7  In  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  2  9  in  Burton-on- 
Trent:  scarlet  fever  of  1.1  in  Walsall,  1.2  in  Walthamstow.  and  1.6  in 
West  Bromwicli :  diphtheria  of  1.3  in  Reading  :  whooping-cough  of  1.1 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  1  9  in  Tynemouth:  "fever"  of  1.2  in 
Gateshead;  and  diarrhoea  of  2  0  in  Middlesbrough,  2  1  in  Waltliam- 
stow,  2.5  iu  Burnley.  2.7  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  3.7  iu  Warrington,  aud  4  7 
in  Haulev.  No  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered  in  any  of  the 
seventy-six  towns  during  the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever 
cases  under  treatment  iu  the  Metropolitan  asylums  Hospitals  and 
the  London  Fever  nospital,  which  had  been  4,752,  4,995,  aud  5,197  at 
the  end  of  the  three  preceding  weeks,  had  further  risen  to  5,467  at  the 
end  of  last  week  :  832  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week, 
against  752,  820,  and  793  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  November  2nd,  844  births  and 
570  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  13  8,  14  0, 
and  14.4  per  1  000  in  the  threj  preceding  weeks,  farther  rose  last  week 
to  16  4  per  1,000,  and  was  0.7  per  1,000  above  the  mean  rate  during  the 
same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towus  the  death-rates  ranfed  from  13  5  in  Perth  and  14.6  iu 
Aberdeen  to  19.0  in  Greenock  and  20  8  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  2  2  per  1,000  in  these 
towus,  the  highest  rates  beiug  recorded  in  Uundee  and  Paisley.  The 
264  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow,  included  12  whicli  were  referred  to 
measles.  3  to  diphtheria,  5  to  whooping-coueh,  2  to  "fever,"  and  9  to 
diarrhoea,  but  not  any  to  cerebro-spinal  meuiugitis.  Two  fatal  cases 
of  whooping-cough  aud  2  of  cerebro-spinal  meuiugitis  were  recorded 
in  Edinburgh  ;  16  of  measles  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Duudee ;  5  of  diph- 
theria and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Paisley ;  2  of  whooping-cough  and  1  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  Leith  ;  and  4  of  measles  and  1  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  in  Greenock. 


Jtabal  attfc  JHiltiarg  ^Vppnnttnrorts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Fleet  Surgeon  G  S.  Smith  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  his 
own  request,  with  the  rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-General,  November  1st. 
He  entered  the  service  as  Surgeon,  iiay  31st,  1876,  became  Staff 
Surgeon,  March  31st,  1S88,  aud  Fleet  Surgeon.  Ap»il  27th,  1893.  He 
served  with  the  expedition  up  the  Niger  in  187?  against  the  river 
pirates :  as  Surgeon  of  the  Penelope  he  was  at  the  bombardment  of 
the  Alexandria  forts  iu  1882  and  during  the  subsequent  war  (medal 
with  clasp  aud  Khedive's  bronze  star)  Whilst  Staff'  Surgeon  of  the 
Kingfisher  he  landei  with  the  Naval  Brigade  against  the  Sultan  of 
Vita  East  Africa,  in  189J,  receiving  a  medal  with  clasp. 

Surgeon  F.  Hernaman-Johnson,  M.B.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Emergency  List,  September  23th. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Edward  O.  B.  Cabbrey,  MB..  SUff  Surgeon,  to  the  Sappho,  on  recom- 
niissiouing.  November  5th  :  Georue  Li.  Bateman.  Surgeon,  to  the 
Ganges,  ior  Shotley  Barracks.  October  31st:  Henry  R.  Gardner, 
MB,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  Malta  Hospital.  November  1st :  Chahles  K 
Bcshe,  M.D  ,  Surgeon,  to  the  Caesar,  November  1st;  William  J 
Stitt.  Surgeon,  to  the  Vivid,  November  1st ;  William  N  Blatchford 
and  Reginald  Thompson,  Surgeons,  to  the  Viiid.  November 5th; 
and  Shirley  rf.  Eirt.  Staff  8ufgeon,  to  the  President,  additional,  for 
three  months'  course  at  West  London  Hospital,  November  15th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  T  Reckitt  retires  on  retired  pay. 
November  2nd.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  July  29th,  1S82  ;  Surgeon- 
Major.  Julv  29th,  1S94  :  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  29th,  1902  He 
served  in  the  South  African  war  iu  1899-1901,  and  was  at  the  relief  of 
Ladysmitli  aud  in  the  aeliou  at  Coleuso  :  he  was  also  at  Spion  Kod. 
Vaal  Kranz,  on  the  Tugela  Heights,  at  Pieter's  Hill,  and  Laing's 
Nek  :  he  was  afterwards  in  the  Transvaal,  was  twice  mentioned  in 
dispatches,  and  received  the  Queen's  medal  with  five  clasps 

Major  J.  S.  Edge  also  retires  on  retired  pay,  November  2nd.  He 
eutered  as  Surgeon,  .Tuly  28th,  1886,  and  was  made  Major,  July  28th, 
1898.  During  the  fiouth  African  war  in  1900-1  lie  was  in  operations  in 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  hiver  Colony,  and  Cape  Colony,  and  has  the 
Queen's  medal  with  four  clasps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  .T.  S.  GREEN,  M.B.,  from  temporary  half-pay,  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel,  October  22nd.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Green  was 
placed  on  temporary  half-pay  on  account  of  ill-health,  May  22nd,  1907 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Captain  C.  S   Parker,  MB  .  is  transferred  to  the  temporary  half-pay 
list,   from    August  23th.     He  joiaed  the  department  as  Lieutenant, 
January  31st.  1903,  aud  was  made  Captain.  Jauuary  31st,  1906. 

Major  H.  F.  Cleveland  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer  to  the  Indian  Army,  vice  Lieutenant-Colonel 
\V.  H.  W.  Elliot,  D.S.O  .  M.B. 

The  undermentioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
serving  in  India,  are  appointed  specialists  in  the  subjects  named 


from  the  dates  specified :  Major  M  Boyle,  M.B.  (August  16th).  Major 
.1.  Grech  (August  16th),  Captain  A.  H  Waring  (August  16th),  and 
Captain  T.  S.  COATES,  M.B.  (August  1st),  in  Electrical  Science:  Major 
G  St.  C.  Thom,  M.B  (September  1st),  in  Otology,  Laryngology,  and 
Rhinology  ;  Captain  H.  G  Martin  (August  1st)  and  Captain  S.  O. 
Hall  (August  istj  in  Midwifery  aud  the  Diseases  of  Women  aud 
Children 

The  following  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  are  appointed 
specialists  as  specified  :  Captain  V.  B  Nesfield,  4th  (Quetta)  Division, 
in  Advauced  operative  Surgery  ;  Captain  A.  E  J.  Lister,  M.B.,  in 
Ophthalmology;  Captatn  P.  G.  Bastok,  iu  Electrical  Science. 

The  undermentioned  Majors  are  promoted  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonels, 
from  October  1st :  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.B.,  D.  M.  Davidson,  M  B.,  F.  P. 
Maynard,  MB.,  J.  C.  Lamont,  M.B  ,  A.  H.  Nott,  M.B..  A.  Coleman, 
W.  W.  White,  M.D.,  D.  T.  Lane,  M.D.,  R  C.  Macwatt,  M  B.,  W.  H.  E. 
Woodwright.  J.  L.  T.  Jones,  M.B.,  W.  J.  Buohavan,  JIB.,  J  K. 
Close,  M.B.,  W.  E.  Jennings,  M.B.,  F.  J.  Dewes,  P  C.  H.  Strickland, 
and  T.  W.  Stewart  Their  previous  commissions  bear  date  :  Surgeon- 
Captain.  Oc:ober  1st,  1887  ;  Major,  October  1st,  1899  Their  war  records 
are  as  follows:  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roberts— Bazara  campaign,  1888 
(medal  with  clasp).  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Maynard— Hazara  Expedi- 
tion, 1891  (medal  with  clasp).  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lamont— Chin- 
Lushai  Expedition,  1889-SO  imedal  with  e'asp) ;  Mauipore  Expedition, 
18sl  (clasp!  Lieutenant-Colonel  Nott  the  two  Mirauzai  Expeditions 
in  1891  (medal  with  clasp) ;  Zhob  Valley  Expedition,  1891.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Coleman— Burmese  campaign",  1888-9  (medal  with  clasp) ;  Chin- 
Lushai  Expedition,  1889-90  (clasp) ;  Manipore  Expedition,  1891  (clasp). 
Lieutenant  Colonel  White— Hazara  Expedition,  1891  (medal  with 
clasp);  Chitral  Relief  Force,  1895  (medal  with  claspi;  North-West 
Frontier  of  India  campaign,  1897-8  imedal  with  two  clasps):  Tirah 
Expedition,  1897-8  (clasp) ;  China  war,  1900,  including  the  relief  of 
Peking  (mentioned  in  dispatches,  medal  with  claspi.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lane — the  two  Mirauzai  Expeditions  in  1891  (medal  with 
clasp) ;  Hazara  Expedition,  1891  (clasp) ;  Chitral  Relief  Force,  1895 
(medal  with  clasp)  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Macwatt— Hazara  Expedi- 
tions, 1888  and  1891  (medal  with  two  clasps) ;  the  second  Miranzai 
Expedition,  1891  (clasp).  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodwright — Bazara 
Expedition.  1888  (medal  with  clasp) ;  the  first  Miranzai  Expedition, 
1891.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Buchanan— Chin-Lushai  Expedition.  1889- 
90  (medal  with  cla»p)  Lieutenant-Colouel  Close— Sikkim  Expedition, 
1888  (medal  with  clasp);  Manipore  Expedition.  1891  (clasp)  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dewes— Burmete  campaign,  1888-9  1  medal  with  clasp) ; 
Chin-Lushai  Expedition.  1889  90  (clasp) :  North- ""est  Frontier  of  India 
campaign,  1897-8  (medal  with  clasp) ;  Tirah  Expedition,  1897-8  (clasp). 
Lieutenant-Colouel  Strickland— Burmese  campaign,  1889  90  (medal 
with  clasp),  and  in  1891  with  the  Mogoung Column  and  the  Wuntho 
Field  Force.  Lieuteuant-Colonel  Stewart  — Burmese  campaign,  1887-9 
(medal  with  clasp) ;  Tonhon  Expedition,  1889-90  (clasp). 


ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY"  (VOLUNTEERS). 
York  T.  G.  Moobe  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Kent  Regi- 
ment, October  1st. 

Surgeon-Captain  R.  Humphreys,  M.B  ,  6th  Lancashire,  resigns  his 
commission,  October  3rd.     

ROYAL  ENGINEERS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surgeon-Major  G.  O.  C.  Mackness,  M.D..  Tay  Division,  Submarine 
Miners,  has  resigned  his  commission,  November  2nd;  he  retains  his 
rank  and  uniform. 

Surgeon  Lieutenant  J.  Y.  Mackay,  M.D.,  Tay  Division,  Submarine 
Miners,  also  resigns  his  commission,  November  2nd. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  R  L.  Fitzgekald,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
East  Lancashire  Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Captain.  September  18th 

Supernumerary  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Honorary  Surgeon- 
Colonel  W.  Gandy,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion,  the  East  Surrey  Regi- 
ment (Brigade  Surgeon-Lieuteuant-Colonel,  Senior  Medical  Officer, 
East  Surrey  Volunteer  Infantry  Brigade),  resigns  his  commission, 
retaining  hi*  rank  and  uniform,  September  1st. 

Supernumerary  Surgeon-Major  (Honorary  Captain  in  the  Army) 
C.  A.  MacMunn.  M.D.,  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion,  the  South  Stafford- 
shire Regiment  (Brigade  Surgcon-Lieutenaut-Colonel,  Senior  Medical 
Officer.  Staffordshire  Volunteer  Infantry  Brigade),  to  be  Surgeon- 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  remaining  supernumerary.  May  28th. 

Surgeon-Major  P.  P.  Whitcombe,  M.B.,  13th  Middlesex  (Queen's 
Westminster)  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  is  granted  the  honorary  rank  of 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel.  August  6th. 

Andrew  E.  Hodder.  M  B.,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieuteuant  in  the 
1st  Volunteer  Battalion,  the  Manchester  Kegfment.  September  24th. 

Surgeon-Captain  T.  Benson.  4th  Volunteer  Battalion,  the  Durham 
Lieht  Infantry,  is  retired,  under  the  conditions  of  paragraph  103, 
Volunteer  Regulation,  September  26th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  A.  J.  de  Sp^ganovicz,  M.B.,  6th  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  Royal  Scots  (Lothian  Regiment),  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, September  24th  ;  he  is  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  same 
regiment,  September  2»th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  R.  T  Febguson,  M.B.,  6th  (Fifeshire)  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders),  to  be  Surgeon- 
Captain.  August  6th. 

Uatattrks   sxth  ^ppafrtttronts. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  thiscolumn,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

VACANCIES. 
AYR    DISTRICT   ASYLUM.— Medical  Superintendent.     Remunera- 
tion, £500  per  annum 
BARXSTAPLE  :    NORTH    DEVON    INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM  :   EAR  AND  THROAT  HOSPITAL—  House- Surgeon. 

Salary,  £70  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM     GENERAL     DISPENSARY.  —  Resident     Surgeon. 

Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM     GENERAL     HOSPITAL.— (1)    House-Surgeon,    (2) 
House-Surgeon  for  Special  Departments,  (3)  House-Physician,  (4) 
Assistant  House-Surgeon     Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum 
for  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  £40  per  anuum  for  (4). 
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BIRKENHE4.D     AND    WIRRAL    CHILDREN'3   HOSPITAL. -Male 

House-3urgeoa.    Honorarium,  £100. 
CHELTENHAM    GENERAL   HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£70  per  antrum. 
COLCHESTER  :    ESSEX   AND   COLCHESTER   HOSPITAL.-House- 

Surgeon,    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
DUDLEY:    GUEST   HOSPITAL.— SeDior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £100  per  annum,  rising  to  £120. 
GLASGOW     DISTRICT     ASYLUM,    Woodilee.  —  Junior     Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £125  per  annum. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  INFIRMARY.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
HAVERFORDWEST  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL.— Medical  Officer 

of  Health.    Salary,  £160  per  annum. 
KING  EDWARD  VII  SANATORIUM,  Midhurst.— Pathologist.  Salary, 

£250  per  annum. 
LANCASTER:    COUNTY    LUN&TIC    ASYLUM.— Assistant   Medical 

Officer.    Salary.  £150  per  annum,  increasing  to  £260. 
LIVERPOOL    PARISH    WORKHOUSE.— Assistant  Medical    Officer. 

Salary,  £80  per  annum,  and  £20  for  examining  applicants  lor  out- 
relief. 
MAIDSTONE:    WEST    KENT    GENERAL    HOSPITAL. —Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £60  per  annum,  and  £5  washing. 
MIDDLESBROUGH    UNION.— Resident  Workhouse  Medical  Officer 

and  Medical  Officer  of  the  Children's  Homes.    Salary,  £175  and 

£75  per  annum  respectively. 
MILLER  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  Road,  S.E.— House-Surgeon.  Salary 

at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
NEWCASTLE-UN-TYNK  DISPEN3ARY.— Visiting  Medical  Assistant. 

Salary,  £160  for  first  year,  £180  afterwards. 
NORTH-EASTERN    HOSPITAL    FOR    SICK    CHILDREN,  Hackney 

Road,  E.— Assistant  Physician. 
NORTH    STAFFORDSHIRE    INFIRMARY  AND    EYE    HOSPITAL, 

llartshill.— Junior  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £50per  annum 
NORWICH  :  JENNY  LIND  INFIRMARY  FOR  CHILDREN.— Lady 

Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
OLDHAM  INFIRMARY.— Senior  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £100  per 

annum. 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,    Marylebone  Road, 

N.W.— Resident   Medical    Officer   for    Out-patient    Department. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  S  W.— Senior  Radiographer. 
ST.    MARY'S    HOSPITAL,    Paddington.    W.  —  Resident    Assistant 

Anaesthetist.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD    ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— (1)    Senior   Assistant  House- 
Surgeon  ;  (2)  Junior  Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £70  and  £65 

per  annum  respectively. 
SHEFFIELD     UNION     HOSPITAL.  —  Resident  Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary  £80  per  annum,  and  £20  for  emergency  services 

at  Workhouse. 
SOUTHAMPTON  FREE  EYE  HOSPITAL.-House-Surgeou.    Salary, 

£70  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence. 
VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOit  CHILDREN,  Tite  Street,  S.W.— House- 

Physician.    Honorarium,  £50  for  six  months. 
WARRINGTON   INFIRMARY  AND    DISPENSARY.-Senior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
WEST    END    HOSPITAL    FOR    DISEASES    OF    THE    NERVOUS 

SYSTEM,    Welbeck  Street,    W.-(l)    Resident     Medical    Officer. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  50  guineas  per  annum.     (2)  Physician  to  In- 
patient*. 
CERTIFYING     FACTORY    SURGEON. —The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  co.  Salop. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Buchan,  George  F..  M  B.GIasg..  DP  H.Camb  ,  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  City  of  Birmingham. 

Chapel,  K  ,  M.B.,  Ch.B.Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Rothwell 
Urban  District. 

Courtney,  G.  B.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.Camb.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Easthampstead  Union. 

Easterbeook,  Charles  Cromhall,  M  A.,  M  D.,  F.R.C  P..  Physician- 
Superintendent,  Crichtou  Royal  Institution,  Dumfries,  vice 
Dr.  Rutherford  (retired). 

Faulkner,  Hugh,   M.D.Edin.,  Honorary   Medical   Officer,    Horton 

Infirmary,  Banbury,  Oxon. 
Fitzgerald.  C.  C.  L.R.C.P.  and  S  Edin  ,  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Salford  Union  Infirmary. 
Heywood,  W.  B.,  M.B.,  B.C.Camb.,  Coroner  for  Newbury,  Berks. 
Lea.  C.  E  ,  MB.,  Second  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the 

Southwark  Union  Infirmary. 


MacNalty,  A.  S.,  B.A.,  MB..  B.Ch.Oxon.,  Casualty  Medical  Officer, 

University  College  Hospital,  London. 
Read.  A     W  ,   M.D.,  MR  C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the 

Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 

Renton,    J.    Mill,    M.B.,    Ch.fi  Glasg.,    Extra-Dispensary  Surgeon, 

Western  lufirmary,  Glasgow. 
Roy,  J.   Allan  C,    M.B.,    Ch  B.,    Assistant   Medical    Officer,    Royal 

Asylum,  Cheadle,  vice  P.  G.  Mould,  M.R.C.S  ,  L  R.C  P.  (resigned). 
Sri. u\an,  M.  T„  M.D  ,  C.M.McSill,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Chelsea 

SOspital  lor  Women. 

SWBBTBN.  B..    M.B.,    C.M.Ediu.,    District    Medical    Officer    of    the 
Spalding  Union. 

Wiltshire,  h.  p..  B.A.Cantab.,  m.r.cs.,  L.R.c.P.Lond.,  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Hamsworth  Union  Workhouse. 
YBABSLBY,    J.    H,    B. A. Oxon  .     M.R.C.P..    F.R.CS.Edin..    Assistant 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon   to  the  Royal   Boscombe  and   West   Hants 

Hospital. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisement  oj  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  Jurwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTH. 
Morton.— At  Aldershot,  ou  October  26th,  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Mortoe,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  a  son. 

DSATH. 

BENBAM— On  November  3rd,  at  11,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.W.,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  Robert  Fltzroy  BeDham.  M.RCS.Eng, 
Founder  of  and  Honorary  Consulting  surgeon  to  the  Kensington 
General  Hospital,  aged  54.  Very  dee.. ly  mourned  by  his  relatives, 
friends,  and  patients.  Interment  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  on 
Saturday,  9th  inst ,  at  1.45. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


Medical  Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
W  — Clinical  evening.  Cases  will  be  exhibited  at8  p.m. 
by  Drs.  Ormerod,  Still,  Savill,Dore,  Poyuton,  Voelcker,. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Gordon  Watson,  and  others. 

TUESDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Surgical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square.  W.,  5.30  p.m  — 
Mr.  James  Berry:  On  the  Analysis  of  274  Additional 
Cases  of  Removal  of  Goitre  by  Operation. 

THURSDAY. 

Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  Margaret  Street.  W.,  8  p.m.— Discussion 
The  Smoke  Problem  in  Large  Towns,  to  be  opened  by 
Dr.  Louis  Parkes  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Des  Vceux. 

Royal  Society  of  medicine  : 

Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Section,  20,  Hanover 
Square,  W.  —  7  46,  p  m ,  Paper  :  Dr  T.  Wilson, 
Pubiotomy,  with  Illustrative  Cases.  Specimens  :  Drs. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Macnaughton- 
Jones,  Dr.  C.  H.  Roberts,  aud  Mr.  Alban  Doran 

United  Services  Medical  Society,  Royal  Army  Medical  College, 
Millbank,  S.W.— 8.30  p.m..  Major  W.  S.  Harrison, 
R.A  M.C.,  Enteric  Fever  in  War. 

FRIDAY. 

SOCIETY    FOR    THE     STUDY     OF     DISEASE     IN     CHILDREN,    11,  CliandOS 

Street,  4  30  p.m.— Paper  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Lock  :  Rheumatic- 
Hyperpyrexia  in  a  Child  aged  6.  Cases  will  be  shown 
by  Drs.Ciutterbuck.  G.  Carpenter,  F.  J.  Poynton,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Russell  Howard,  R.  Warren,  ana  others. 

POKI-tatllll  ATE      COCRSE8     AND      LECTURES. 

Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
W.C.—  Tuesday,  3  45  p.m.,  External  Ear;  Friday,  3.45 
p.m.,  Thyroid  and  Cervical  Kegion. 

Charing  Cross  Hosfital,  W.C— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Surgical. 

Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.— Friday, 

3  p  m.,  Some  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Conjunctivitis. 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Blackfriars,  S.E.— Monday, 
5p.m.,  Psoriasis,  Lichen  Planus:  Wednesday,  5  p.m.. 
Keratosis  Follicularis,  Lichen  Pilaris,  Ichthyosis ; 
Friday,  5  p.m.,  Verruca  Vulgaris,  Cornu  Cutaneum, 
Clavus  Angiokeratoma,  Condyloma  Acuminatum. 

Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  Welbeck  Street,  W.— Thursday, 
5  p  in.,  Some  Forms  of  Nerve  Deafness. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C— Thurs- 
day, 4  p.m  ,  Splenic  Enlargement. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Dally  arrangements: 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.  5pm  and  3.16  p.m.  respectively  ; 
Operations,  2  30  p.m.  Special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  aDd  4  p.m.  Monday,  »nd  noon  Thursday  : 
bkin,  at  noon  and  4  pm.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eye,  11a.m.  Wednesday  aiid  Saturday;  Radiography, 

4  pm.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures  :  Tuesday,  3.15  put  , 
Sjine  Internal  Derangements  of  the  Knee-joint. 
Thursday,  2.15  p  m,,  Infantile  Paralysis. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  Dext  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
Monday,  Skin.  Tuesday.  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical Thursday,  Surgical.  Friday,  Throat  Lectures 
at  5.15  p  m  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  :  Monday. 
The  Eyesight  in  Old  Age.  Tuesday,  Human  and 
Bovine  Tuberculosis  with  special  tcfereuce  to  Treat- 
ment Wednesday,  Head  Injuries  Thursday,  Carci- 
noma of  the  Uterus :  the  Importance  of  Early  Dia- 
gnosis.   Symptoms  and  Treatment. 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  Out-patient  Department,  Fitzroy  Square  W. - 
Thursdav.  5  p.m.,  The  Diaguosis  and  Treatment  of 
Mitral  Disease. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
square,  W  C— Tuesday.  3.30  pm.  Clinical  Lecture; 
Friday,  3.30  p.m..  Tumours  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

North-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  Hie 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  lor  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out-patient i  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient. Throat.  A' Ray;  Tuesday,  10.30  am.,  Medlcii 
Out-patient;  2  30  pm,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
aud    Surgical    Out-patient.       Wednesday,    2  30  p.m., 
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Medical  Out-patient  Skin  aDd  Eye  :  4.30  p.m..  Demon- 
stration of  Selected  Eye  Cases.  Thursday,  2  30  p.m.. 
Gynaecological  Operations,  Medical  and  Surgical  Out- 
patient and  X  Bay:  3  p.m..  Medical  Inpatient: 
4  30  p  m..  Demonstration  of  Selected  Chest  Cases  (at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital.  Hampstead).  Friday, 
10  a.m..  Surgical  Out-patient;  2.30  p  m.,  Operations, 
Medical  Out-patient  and  Eye ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  In- 
patient. 

POSt-Gbaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Koad,  W— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  2  p  m..  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics.  X  Bays ;  2.30  p.m..  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2  p  m..  Diseases  ot  the  Eye 
(ditto  Wednesday  and  Saturday).  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations;  2  p.m.  (also  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday.  10  a  m  ),  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 
Nose,  and  Ear ;  2.30  p  m.,  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Wednesday,  10  am.,  Diseases  of  Children  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  2.30  p  m..  Diseases  of  Women.  Lec- 
tures :  Monday,  at  12  noon.  Pathological  Demonstra- 
tion. At  5  p.m.,  Monday.  Clinical  ;  Tuesday,  Treat- 
ment of  Vesical  Calculus  ;  Wednesday,  Practical 
Medicine  :  Thursday,  Common  Injuries  and  Diseases 
of  the  Foot ;  Friday,  Recent  Researches  in  the  Path- 
ology of  General  Paralysis. 

Rotal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.— Monday,  5  30  p.m.. 
Recent  Views  on  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Dental 
Disease. 


BOOKS,   Etc,   RECEIVED. 


London  :  Casselland  Co.,  Ltd..  1907  : 
Surgical  Applied  Anatomy.    By  Sir  F.  Treves,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B., 
LL.D.,     FB.C.S.      Fifth    edition    revised    by  A.    Keith,    M.D., 
F.R.C.S.    Ss. 


Die  Behandlung  der  Ischias  und  anderer  Neuralgien  durch 
Injektionen  unter  bohemlDrack.  Von  Dr.  med.  J.  Lange.  Leipzig : 
S.  Hirzel.    1907.    M.l. 


Essays  and  Addresses.     By  the  late  J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.,  F.R  C.P. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1907.    12s.  6d. 
London  :  E.  Arnold.    1907  : 


Symptomatologie  und  niagnostik  der  Dro-genitalen  Erkrankungen. 

Von  Dr.  V.  Blum.    Erstsr  Teil.    Leipzig  and  Wieu  :   F.  Deuticke 

1908.    M.  6. 
A  System  of  Medicine.    By  Manv  Writers.    Edited  by  T.  C.  Allbutt, 

M.A,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    D.Sc,    F.R.C.P,   F.R.3..    etc.,    and    H.    D. 

Rolleston,  M.A.,  M.D.,   F.R.C.P.      Second  edition.    Volume  III : 

Certain  General  Diseases  :   Diseases  of  the  Stomach.    London  : 

Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited.    1907.    25s. 
Traits  de  rArthritisme.      Par  le  Dr.  F.   de  Grandmaison.    Paris : 

A.  Maloine.    1908.    Fr.8. 
The  Flower  Garden.     By  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.    London- 

W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge.    7s.  6d. 
Leipzig  :  F.  C.  W.  Vogel.    1907  : 
Spezielle  chirurgische  Diagnostik.    Bearbeitet  von  Professor  Dr.  F. 

de  Quervain.    M.  15. 
Die  Arthritis  deforms  coxae  und  die  Varlationen  der  Hiiftpfannen- 

stellung.    Von  Dr.  G.  Preiser.    M.  2. 
Paris  :  Vigot  Freres  : 
Traits  de  l'Hypnotisme  experimental  et  therapeutioue,  ses  applica- 
tions a  la  Medeeine,  a  l'Education  et  a  la  Psychologie.    Par  le 

Dr.  P.  Joire.    Fr.4. 
Instruction  pour  le  Traitment  par  l'Hyperemie.    Du  Prirat  Doc 

Dr.  Schmieden.    Traduit  par  Mine.  Fortoul.    1907.    Fr.1.25. 
Berlin  :  3.  Karger : 
Ueber  das  Tasten  normalcr  Magenteile.    Nebst  Bemerkungen  zur 

Hohenbestimmung  der  Bauchorgane.     Von  Dr.   T   Hausmann 

1907.    M.  1. 
Die    Gesehwulste    des  Nervensystems,   Hirngeschwiilste-Rucken- 

marks-und     Wirbelgeschwtilste.    Gesehwulste    der    peripheren 

Nerven.    Von  Dr.  L.  Bruns.    Zweite  Auflage.    1908.    M.  15. 
Die    Krankheiten    des    Verdauuneskanals    (Oesephaeus,     Magen, 

Darm.)    Von  Dr.  P.  Cohnheim.    Zweite  Auflage.    1903.    M.6. 
Cancer  of   the    Stomach.      By  A.   W.  Mayo  Robson.  D.Sc.  F.R.C.S. 

London  :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Limited.    1907.    4s.  6d. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1907  : 
The  Brushwood  Boy.    By  R.  Kipling.    6s. 
The  Little  Guest.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth.    4s.  6d. 
Side-lights  on  Alcohol  and  its  Action  on  the  Human  Organism.    By 

"Medicus  Abstinent."    London  :  Church  of  England  Temperance 

Society.    2s.  6d. 
Physical    Methods  in  the  Treatment  of  Heart  Disease      By  A  G. 

Dampier-Bcnnett,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.    Bristol:  J.  Wright  and  Co.; 

and  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.    1937.    3s.  6d. 
Preventable    Blindness     By  N.   B.    Harman.    M  A.,   M.B.,  F.R.C.S. 

London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.    1907.    2s.  6d. 
"  Farm  and  Garden  "  Handbooks.    No.  II.    Chicken  Rearing  and  the 

Management  of  Incubators.     By  A.  T.  Johnson.    Edited  by  T.  W. 

Sanders,  F.LS.    .London  :  W.  H.  and  L.  Collingridge.    Is. 
Calendar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sureeons  of  England.    Augustlst, 

1907.    London  :  Taylor  and  Francis.    Is. 


Human  Anatomy.     By  T.  Dwight,  M.D.,  LL.D. ;  C.  A.  Hamanu,  M.D  '. 

J.   P.   McMurrich,  Ph.D.  ;G    A.   Piersol.   M.D.,  Sc.D.  :  and  I.  \V. 

White.  M.D.,  Pn.u.,  LL  D.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Piersol    Philadelphia 

and  London  :  J   E.  Lippincott  Co.    30s. 
Alembic   Club  Reprints.    No.  17.    Medico-physical  Works,  beinc  a 

translation  of   Tractatics  quinque  Sfedico-physici.    By  J.   Mayow, 

LL.D..  M.D.  (1674).    Edinburgh  :  J.  Thin;  and  London  :  Simpkin. 

Marshall,  and  Co.    1907. 
The    Operations    of   Surgery.    By   W.    H.    A.    Jaeobson  and'R.    P. 

Rowlands.    Fifth  edition.    Vols,  i  and  ii.    Loudon  :  J.  and  A. 

Churchill.    1907.    Two  vols.    42s. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1907  : 
Textbook   of    Organic    Chemistry  for    Medical    Students.    By  Dr. 

G.  v.  Bunge.    Translated  by  R  H.  A.  Plimmer,  D.Sc.    6s. 
The  Reduction  of  Cancer.    By  the  Hon.  R.  Russell.    Is.  6d. 
La   Couche   Optique.    Le  Syndrome    Thelamique.     Par   le    Dr.    G. 

houssy.    Paris :  G.  SteinheU.    1S07. 
Lippincott's  New  Medical    Series.      Edited  by  F.  R.  Packard,  MI ). 

Roentgen  Rays  and  Electro-therapeutics     By  M.  K.  Kassabian, 

M.D.    Philadelphia  and  London  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    15s. 
Nierendiagnostik    und  Nierenchirurgie.    Von    Dr     G.  Kapsammer. 

I   and    Ii    Teil.    Wien    and    Leipzig :    W.     Braumuller.      1907. 

M.20..  Kr.24. 
Die   progressive   Allgemeioe    Paralyse.     Zweite   Auflage.     Von    H. 

Ohersteiner.    Wien  and  Leipzig  :  A.  Holder.    1903.    M.5.20. 
Der  Abstinentismus  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  das  Individuum  und 

fiir  die  Gesellsehaft    Von  Dr.  G.  Kabrhel.   Munehen  und  Berlin  : 

R  Oldenbourg.    1907.    M.  1.50. 
Cancer.    By  G.  3.  Bigg.    London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.    1907. 

3s.  6d. 
Pression  Arterielle  et  Glandes  a  Secretion  Interne.     Par  J.  Parisot. 

Paris  :  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils.    1908.    Fr.8. 
Lehrbuch    der    mikroskopischen    Technik.       Von    Dr.    B.    Rawitz. 

Leipzig:  W.  Eugelmanu.    1907.    M.  12. 
A  Course  of  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.     By  T.  Slater  Price,  D.Sc 

Ph.D.,   F.I.C.,  and  D.  F.Swiss.  M.Sc,  A.I.C.    London  :  Longmans, 

Green  and  Co.    1S07.    3s.  6d. 
Halle-a.-S  :  C.  Marhold.    1E07  : 
Zur  Psychologie  und  Therapie  neurotischer  Symptome.  Von  Dr.  A- 

Muthmann.    M.  2. 
Die  Erkennung  und  Behandlung  der  Melancholie  in  der  Praxis 

Von  Geb.  Med.  Rat.  Prof.  Dr.  T.  Ziehen.    Zweite  Auflage.    M.  2. 
Pelvic  Inflammations  in  the  Female  :  being  the  Ingleby  Lectures 

delivered  at  BirmiDeham  University,  Mav  9th  and  16"th,  1907,  by 

T    Wilson.  M.D.,  M.Ch.,   F.R  C  S.      Bristol  :  J.  Wright  and  Co.  ; 

and  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  Ltd.    1907.    3s.  6d. 
The  Laws  of  Health.      By  D.  Nabarro.  M.D  ,  B.Sc,  D.P.H.      Thud 

impression.    London  :  E.  Arnold.    Is.  6d. 
Wiirzburg  :  A.  Stuber.    1903  : 
T-aschenbuch  der  Therapie  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der 

Therapie  an  den  Berliner,  Wiener,   u.  a    deutschen  Kliniken. 

Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  M.  T.  Schnirer.    Vierte  Ausgabe.    M.  2. 
Lehrbuch  der  spezilischen  Diagnostik  und  Therapie  der  Tuber- 

kelose.      Von  Dr.  Bandelierund  Dr.  Roepke.    M.4. 
Essentials  of  Human   Physiology.       By  D.  N.   Paton,   M.D.,  B.Sc, 

F.R.C.P.     Third  Edition.     Edinburgh  and  London:   W.  Green 

and  Sons.    1907.    12s. 
L'Alimentation  a  Bon  Marehe  Saice  et  Rationelle.      Par  J.  Lahor  et 

le  Dr.  Lucien-Graux.    Paris  :  F.  Alcan.    1908.    Fr.3  50. 
Berlin  :  A.  Hirschwald.    1908 : 
Physiologie  des  Meschea  und  der  Saugethiere.      Von  Prof.  Dr. 

R.  du  Bois-Reymond.     M.  14. 
Die  Salzsauretherapie  auf  theoretischer  und  praktischer  Grundlage 

Von  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Leo.    M.  3.20. 
SynoDymik  der  Dermatologie.     Von  Dr.  J.  Fick.    Wien  :  A.  Holder 

1903.    M.  1.40. 


Glasgow:  G.  Gillies  and  Co.  :    and  Chicago:    The  Year  Book  Pub- 
lishers : 
The  Practical  Medicine  Series.    1907.    Edited  bv  G.  p.  Head,  M.D.  : 
Vol.  VI— General  Medicine.     Edited  by  F.  Billings,  M.S  ,  M  D 

and  J.  H.  Salisbury,  M.D     5s 
Vol.  VII— Pediatrics.      Edited  br  J.  A    Abt,  M.D.     Orthocedic 
Surgery.   Edited  by  J.  Ridlon.  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  G.M.  Bailey.  5s. 

Oxford  Medical  Publications  Abel's  Laboratory  Handbook  of  Bac- 
teriology. Translated  from  10th  German  edition  by  N.  H  Gordon, 
M.A.,M.D.,B.Sc.  London:  H.  FrowdeandHodderandStouehton 
1907.    5s. 

The  Child.  By  Dr.  W.  M.  Feldman.  (In  Yiddish.)  London  :  E.  W 
Rabbinowioz.    1907.    Is. 

Manual  of  Surgery.  By  F.  T.  Stewart,  M.D.  London  :  Rebman  Ltd 
1907.     15s. 

Studies  in  the  Medicine  of  Ancient  India.  Part  I.  Osteology  of  the 
Bones  of  the  Human  Body.  By  A.  F.  R.  Hoernle,  C  I.E.  Oxford  - 
The  Clarendon  Press.    1907.    10s.  6d. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women.  By  H.  S. 
Crossen,  M.D.  St.  Louis :  C.  V.  Mosby  Medical  Book  and  Pub- 
lishing Co.    1907.    6  dols. 

The  Book  of  Prescriptions  (Beasley).  Rewritten  by  E.  W.  Lucas, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.3.  Ninth  edition.  London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill 
1907.    6s. 

The  Prolongation  of  Life.  Optimistic  Studies.  By  E.  Metchnikoff. 
English  translation  edited  bv  P.  C.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  London:  W.  Heinemann ;  and  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    1907.    12s.  6d. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Homoeopathy,  with  the  Story  of  a  Great  Enthu- 
siast. Bv  J.  H.  Clarke,  M.D.  London  :  Homoeopathic  Publishing 
Co.    1907. 

Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection.  Ev  Dr.  R.  Ostertag.  Translated  by 
£.  V.  Wilcox,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Third  edition.  London  :  Bailliere, 
Tindall  and  Cox.    1907.    31s.  6d. 

Syphilis  in  the  Army.  By  Major  H.  C.  French,  R.A.M.C.  London  : 
J.  Bale,  Sons,  and  Danielsson,  Ltd.    6s. 

*«*  In  forwa-ding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  field, 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


NOVEMBER. 

I  London:   Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 
[     mittee,  2  p.m. 


/"London  :    Organization    Committee, 

11  a.m. 
J  London  :    Life    Insurance    Examina- 
1      tions  Subcommittee    3  p.m. 
I  London  :  Joint  Hospitals  Subeommit- 
l     tee,  4  p.m. 

.  Ulster  Branch,  Belfast. 

{Norwood  Division,  South-Eastern 
Branch,  Streatham  Hall,  3  50pm.; 
Dinner,  6  p.m. 


8  FRIDAY 

9  SATURDAY 

10  #mtttaft 

11  MONDAY     , 

12  TUESDAY    . 

13  WEDNESDAY 

14  THURSDAY.. 

15  FRIDAY 

16  SATURDAY ... 

17  #nnfl«8 

18  MONDAY 

19  TUESDAY     ... 

/"Cardiff    Division,   South    Wales   and 
Monmouthshire  Branch,  Cardiff' 

20  WEDNESDAY  <  North  Lancashire  abd  South  West- 

|      m.rland     Branok,    Fiiend's    Hall, 
^     Lancaster,  3.45  p.m. 

(  Lei*h  Division,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

21  THURSDAY...  \      Branch,  Co-operative  Rooms,  Elles- 

|     mere  Street,  8.30  p.m. 

22  FRIDAY       ... 

23  SATURDAY... 

24  jg-U!ltl3jl 

25  MONDAY      ... 

26  TUESDAY    ... 


NOVEMBER  1 'Continued). 
&7  WEDNESDAY.  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch,  Bath. 

/"City  Division,  Metropolitan    Counties 
Branch.   Special  Meeting.   Hackney 
?r  THnn;mv     1      Town  Hall.  4  p  m. 
&o  muK5UA>...|?lAFF,mbBraE    Branch,   North  Staf- 
ford Hotel, Stoke-on-Trent,  3  46p.m.; 
\     Dinner,  6.30  p.m. 

29  FRIDAY 

30  SATURDAY..! 


DECEMBER. 


1  SttnvBaj 

2  MONDAY 


3  TUESD AY 


4  WEDNESDAY 


St.  Pancras  and  Islington  Division, 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch.  Tem- 
perance Hospital,  Hampstead  Road, 
N.W.,  4  p.m. 

fLANOiSB'BE    AND    CHESHIRE    BRANCH, 

I      Council  Meeting,    Royal  Infirmary, 
[     Manchester,  4.30  p.m. 

i'Altrincham  Division,  Lancashire  and 
I      Cheshire  Branch,  General  Meeting. 

5  THURSDAY...  <  Folkestone   Division,    South-Easrern 

I     Branch,    Victoria    Hospital,  Folke- 
stone, 8.30  p.m. 

6  FRIDAY 

7  SATURDAY... 

8  •■moat 

9  MONDAY     ... 

10  TUESDAY    ... 

11  WEDNESDAY 

12  THURSDAY.., 

13  FRIDAY 

14  SATURDAY... 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION 
The  BrltlBh  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  e,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  In  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acta  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  oi  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  oi  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  P.ules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  lie  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  oi  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,   and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  If  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indiau  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Geueral 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  tho  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
■aid  notice 
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Jiftantgs  of  fBrattdfes  &  Dibistntts. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal,] 

DORSET  AND  WEST  HANTS  BRANCH. 
The  autumn  m<  eting  of  this  Branch  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Blandford,  on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  the  Pre- 
sident, Or.  J.  Macpbebson  Lawrie,  D.L.,  J  P.,  in  {he 
chair.  Among  those  prtsent  were  Mr.  Marriner  (Vice- 
President),  Dr.  Snow,  Dr.  Davison  (Honorary  Secretary), 
Dr.  Greves,  Mr.  Williamson  Daniell,  Mr.  G.  H.  S.  Daniel], 
Mr.  Spooner,  Blr.  Humphry s,  Dr.  Batterbury,  Mr.  Carole, 
Mr.  Marsh,  Dr.  Eleanor  Bond  Dr.  Mary  E.  Jeremy,  Dr. 
MaeDonald,  Dr.  Morrice,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Simmons,  Dr.  Lys,  Dr.  Humphrey  Davy,  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr. 
Bernard  Scott,  Mr.  Burrough  Cosens,  Dr.  Johnson  Smyth, 
Mr.  Vincent  Milner,  Dr.  Clift,  and  others. 

Minutes.  —  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  letters  of  apology  for  non- attendance 
were  wad  from  Dr.  W  G.  Alexander  (Vice-President). 
Dr.  Arthur  Ransome,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Le  Fleming,  Mr.  Bovey, 
and  Mr.  Midelton. 

Elections.— On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Snow,  seconded  by 
Dr.  VV.  Johkson  Smtth,  Mr.  James  Atkinson  Hoeker, 
M.R.C.S,,  J.P.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Eojal  Boscombe 
and  West  Hants  Hospital,  was  elected  President  for  1908. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deoimus  Curme,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wiltiamson  Daniell,  Mr.  Bernard  Scott  (Bournemouth) 
and  Mr.  T.  Howard  (Portland)  were  elected  Vice-  Presidents. 
On  the  motion  of  the  President,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Marsh,  Dr.  James  Davison  of  Bournemouth,  was  !  e-elected 
Honorary  Secretary  a?.d  Treasurer.  It  was  decided  on  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Snow,  seconded  by  Mr.  Flower,  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Branch  be  held  in  Bournemouth. 
Henry  Hemsted,  Chi  istchurch,  Hants,  M.D.Brux., 
M.R.C.S.Eng,  L.RC.P  Lend.,  and  Robert  William  Morgan 
Gillingham,  Dorset,  M  D.,  B.S.Univ.Durh.,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Association,  A  communication  from  the 
Reigate  Division  of  the  South-Eastern  BraLch  was 
referred  to  the  Divisions  of  the  Branch  for  consideration. 

A  Protest. —  The  meeting  recorded  a  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  Wimborne  Rural  District  Council 
have  treated  Mr.  0.  H.  Watts  Parkinson  by  dismissing 


him  from  the  office  of  medical  "officer  of  health  without 
any  fault  having  been  found  with  his  execution  of  the 
duties  of  the  poBt.  In  forwarding  this  protest  to  the 
Wimborne  Rural  District  Council  the  Honorary  Secretary 
was  requested  to  ask  the  Board  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  Branch  to  discuss  the  situation  that  has  arisen 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  and  satisfactory 
solution. 

Papers. — Dr.  W.  Johnson  Smyth  read  a  paper  entitled 
Psjchic  Treatment  in  Certain  Functional  Disorders.  Dr. 
Humphrey  Davy  read  notes  on  two  cases  of  epigastric 
tumour.  Mr  W.  Burrough  Cosens  communicated  notes 
on  reflex  symptoms.  Mr.  G.  H  S.  Daniell  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur  by 
Hodgen's  splint.  The  apparatus  was  shown  and  a  patient 
recently  treated  by  this  method  exhibited.  Owing  to  want 
of  time  several  papers  were  carried  over  to  the  next 
meeting. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr  and  Mrs.  Williamson  Daniell  for  their  kindness  in 
entertaining  the  members  and  tlaeir  friends  to  afternoon 
tea  after  the  meeting. 

Luncheon. — Previous  to  the  meeting  the  members  and 
friends  luncheoned  together  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
Blandford. 

EDINBURGH  BRANCH: 
South-Eastern  Counties  Division. 
Atmual  Dinner. — The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Douglas  Hotel,  Galashiels,  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
November  8th,  at  7  o'clock.  There  weie  present:  Drs. 
Bannerman,  Hamilton,  and  Murray  (Hawick),  Drs.  Do'.g, 
Henderson,  Somerville,  Stevenson,  and  Tjrell  (Gala- 
shiels), Muir  (Selkirk),  Young  (Earlston),  Carlyle  John- 
stone (Roxburgh  District  Asylum),  Calvert  (Melrose), 
and  five  guests,  Messrs.  Henderson,  Bain,  Ciaoiond, 
M'Dougall,  and  Walker.  Dr.  Bannebman  filled  the  chair 
In  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  gave  the  tcasts  of 
"  The  King"  and  "The  Imperial  Forces";  the  latter  toast 
was  replied  to  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Muir  in  an  eloquent 
speech.  Dr.  Tyrell  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rutherford) 
filled  the  croupier's  choir,  and  proposed  the  toast  of  "The 
Division,"  to  which  ihe  Chairman  replied.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville proposed  "The  British  Medical  Assoela'ion,"to  which 
Dr.  Hamilton  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Blj is)  replied.  Dr. 
Carlyle  Johnstone,  in  a  speech  full  of  humorous  sallies, 
proposed  "The  Town  and  Tiadecf  Galashiels,"  and  Mr. 
McDougall  replied.    "The  Guests"  was  given  by  Dr 
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Henderson,  and  Mr.  Cbamond  responded.  Drs.  Muir  and 
Doig  and  several  of  the  guests  contributed  some  excellent 
songs  and  lecitations,  which  added  much  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 


FIFE  BRANCH. 
The  Referendum  —  A  special  meeting  was  held  at 
Thornton  on  October  31st  to  consider  the  Referendum 
business.  Dr.  H.  W  Laing,  President,  was  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Nasmyth  (Member  of  Central  Council  for  the  Branch) 
and  Dr.  Norman  Walker  (Edinburgh)  who  were  present 
by  request,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Drew  (the  Representative  at 
Representative  Meetings)  gave  their  views  of  the  situa 
tion,  and  the  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  several 
members.  It  was  ultimately  agreed,  with  one  dissentient, 
to  disapprove  of  all  the  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

GLASGOW    AND    WEST    OF    SCOTLAND    BRANCH: 

Dumbartonshire  and  Argyllshire  Division. 
A  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  Dr.  James 
Nicoll's  house,  4,  Woodside  Place,  Glssgow,  on  Novem- 
ber 1st,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  dlscu  sing  the 
Referendum  Report  and  other  competent  business. 
Dr.  Sewell  (Chairman)  presided. 

The  Referendum  —The  Report  of  Council,  the  Minority 
Report,  and  the  Memorandum  of  the  Annual  Representa- 
tive Meetirg  were  carefully  discussed  and  voted  upon. 
The  Minutes  of  Representative  Meeting  Nos.  123,  283,  287, 
293,  298,  299,  303,  328,  330  342,  346  were  not  approved  of 

Examination  of  Pupil  Teachers. — It  was  thought  that  if 
the  teacher  had  to  pay  the  medical  fee  for  examination 
2s.  6d  should  be  charged. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — Dr.  Nicoll  was  thanked  hy  vote  for 
providing  the  members  with  tea. 


HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  BRANCH. 
Annual  Meeting. 

Election  of  Officers. — The  following  officers  for  the 
session  1907  8  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Branch:  President,  A.  McD.  Morton,  M  IJ.  Bedford,  N  S.); 
Vice-President,  J.  J.  Doyle,  M  D.  (North  Park  Street, 
Halifax);  Treasurer,  G.  M.  Campbell,  M.D.  (405,  Bruns- 
wick 8  reet  Halifax) ;  Secretary,  D.  T.  C.  Watson,  M  D. 
(Charles  and  Agricola  Streets,  Halifax);  Branch  Council, 
J.J.  Doyle,  M.  >.,  G.  M  Campbell,  M.D.,  Jas.  Ross  M.D., 
W.  H.  Kagar  M.D  ,  J  R.  Corston,  M.D.,  R.  Evatt  Mathers, 
M.D.,  W.  H.  Hattie,  M.D. 

New  Member,. —  it  a  meeting  of  the  Branch  Council, 
on  October  17th,  the  following  were  regularly  elected  to 
membership:  George  H.  Murphy,  M.D.  (Glace  Bay,N.S.), 
Victor  N.  Mackay,  M.D.  (Halifax  N.S.). 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Bury  and  Rochdale  Divisions. 
A  meeting  ol  these  Divisions  was  held  at  the  Dispensary, 
Knowsley  Street,  Bury,  on  October  17th,  Dr.  Cook  in  the 
Chair.  There  were  present:  Drs.  Nuitall,  Tumball,  Kerr 
Holmes,  and  Jelly,  of  Bury  ;  Hitchon,  Melvin,  Brown,  and 
Walker,  jun  ,  of  Rochdale. 

Annuzl  Representative  Meeting — Dr  Brown,  who  Is  the 
Represents' iv^  of  the  Division  at  the  Representative 
Meetings,  read  bis  report  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  for 
whi-'h  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  and  seconded. 

The  R'ftrendum. — Before  eom'Tienc'ng  to  dls  uss  the 
Referendum,  it  was  decided  that  the  voting  sheet  should 
be  filled  up  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Divisions.  The 
Referendum  wat-  then  voted  on. 

Notification  of  Births  Act — The  Notification  of  Births 
Act  was  then  discussed  and  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  and  <econded : 

That  the  Bury  and  Rachdale  Divisions  consider  the  notifica- 
tion of  births  ss  a  civic  duty  belonging  to  the  parents,  and 
they  strnngly  disapprove  of  that  portion  in  the  Notlti'a- 
tion  of  Births  Act  which  ploces  011  them  this  duty.  They 
oonsider,  m  reover,  that  to  some  eitent  it  Is  a  breach  of 
professional  confidence. 


Manchester  (South)  Division. 
Social  Evening. —  A  very   enjoyable  social   evening  was 
spent  by  the  Division's  members  and  their  friends  at  the 
house  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  E.  Vipont  Brown,  </n  Wed- 


nesday, October  9*.  About  fifty  members,  their  ladies, 
and  friends  from  other  Divisions  were  present,  and  the- 
Division  is  much  indebted  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Vipont 
Brown  for  the  most  social  and  friendly  evening  the 
Division  haB  ever  had. 

Special  General  Meetirg. — A  special  general  meeting  of 
the  Division  was  held  at  Dr.  Vipont  Brown's,  2  Birch 
Lane,  Longeight,  at  3  45  pm,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 6th.  Dr.  Vipont  Brown  was  in  the  Chair,  and  besides 
the  Chairmin,  there  were  nine  members  present. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meetirg  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum. —  Before  voting  on  the  questions  raised 
by  the  Council's   Referendum  Report,  the  meeting  asked 
their  Representative  (Dr  Rassen  Rhodes)  to  give  a  short 
summary   in  explanation  of  the  Referendum  and  of  the 
matters  to  be  voted  on  and  evolved  out  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Special  Representative  Meetirg  of  May  last.     A  letter 
with  regard  to  the  subject  aDd  re  the  Charter  from  the 
Edinburgh  Representative  (Dr.  A.  Walker)  was  read,  and 
the  meetirg  decided  with  only  one  dissentient,  to  add  a 
rider  to  their  voting  on  the  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  referred  to  in  the  Council's  Referendum  Report. 
This  rider  was  as  follows  : 
That    this    meeting   of   the   Manchester  (Soath)  Division, 
though  uDauimro^y  voting  for  the  resolutions  of  the  May 
R^pnsentative  Meeting,  do  not  wish  this  aotlon  on  their 
part  to  be  t^ken  as  contraindicating  their  policy  for  the 
oelay  of  the  Charter  at  the  present  date  in  the  history  of 
the  Association.1 
The  meeting  then  voted  on  the  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
fentitlve  Meeting  referred  to  in  the  Council's  Referendum 
Report,  considering  the  minutes  in  the  order  and  arraoge- 
m>  nt  occurring  in  that  report.     In  every  case  the  meeting 
was  unanimous  in  voting  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  and  in  showing  thus  their  approval  of 
the  action  of  the  Representatives,  only  on  the  condition, 
hotvever,  Indicated  in  the  above-mentioned  rider,  which 
latter  thus  was  the  basis  of  the  unanimous  vote  for  the 
Representative  Meeting. 

Ethical  Rules. — The  meeting  then  considered  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bradford  code  of  ethical  rules  together  with 
Rule  Z  On  the  proposal  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
the  Ex-Chairman  (Dr.  Sawers  Scott),  these  rules  were 
carried  unanimously. 

METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 
City  Division. 
A  special  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  Liverpool  Street,  E.C.,  on 
October  8th  Dr.  Southcombe (Chairman)  presiding.  The 
business  of  the  meeting  was  confined  to  the  cor  sideration 
of  the  Referendum  of  'he  Central  Council  re  the  minutes 
of  the  Representative  Meeting,  which  the  Council  wished 
to  be  referred  to  the  Divisions  for  consideration.  The 
minutes  were  t«k*n  and  voted  on  separately,  and  the 
whole  of  the  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  were 
supported  by  the  majority  of  those  present. 


The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Division  for  the  session 
1907  8  was  held  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C  ,  on 
November  1st,  at  5  p.m. 

Tea.— Tea  was  kindly  provided  in  the  library  by  the 
medical  staff. 

Cases  and  Specimens—  Cases  were  exhibited  and 
descriied  b.  the  members  of  the  hospital  staff  as  follows  : 
— Dr.  Norman  Moore:  A  case  of  neuron, imesis.  Dr. 
Ormerod:   A  case  of   lichen  planus.     Mr.  Bruce  Clabke: 

(1)  Palsy  of  muscles  of  arm  in  a  child  following  fracture  of 
bones  of  forearm;  (2)  A  case  of  generalized  Cystkercus 
cellulosae.  Mr.  Mo  Adam  Eccles  :  (1)  Resection  of 
gangrenous    intestine    f^r    case    of     interstitial     hernia; 

(2)  operation  for  p-  rforating  duodenal  ulcer ;  (3)  a  Charcot's 
knee.  Dr.  Herrinoham's  cases  (shown  by  Dr.  Drysbalk): 
(1)  A  case  of  splenic  anaemia ;  (2)  a  case  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.    Mr.  Harmkr:  Sarcoma  of  tonsil. 


Wandsworth  Division. 
A  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Balham  Hotel  on 
Friday      November     1st,     at    8.45     p.m.,     Dr.    Gilbert 
Richardson  in  the  chair. 

1      mute  ill.  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  Exa(   I 

ster  (South)   Division,  arid  reportci 
Supplement  to  the  Bbitish  Medical  Jolkxal,  August  3rd,  1907. 
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The  Weir  Bequest.— The  meeting  was  called  to  consider 
wlm  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Division  with  reference 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  into  the 
terras  of  the  Wtir  bequest,  to  be  held  in  Balaam  on 
ber  5th  It  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
medical  men  resldirg  in  the  parish  cf  Streatham  on 
November  4th,  to  ascertain  their  views  and  whether  they 
would  take  action. 

Vote  rf  Thanks.— A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Huntley  for 
lending  the  room  free  of  charge  closed  the  meeting. 


YORKSHIRE  BRiNCH. 
A  meeting  of  the  Branch   was  held  at  the  University, 
Sheffield,  on  Wednesday,  November  6th.    Dr.   Lee,  Presi- 
dent,   occupied    the    chair;    sixty-three    members    were 
present. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting. — On  the  proposition  of  Dr. 
Sinclair  White,  the  sum  of  £150  was  voted  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Sheffield  nest  year. 

The  late  Dr.  Dolan. — The  President  drew  attention  to 
the  ^reat  loss  which  the  Yorkshire  Branch,  and  the  whole 
of  the  medical  profession,  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dolan,  of  Halifax,  and  the  Secretary  was  requested  to 
convey  to  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Dolan  a  message  of 
sympathy  from  the  meeting. 

President-elect.— Dr.  Turner  (York)  was  elected  Presi- 
dent-elect. 

The  Ccunciland  the  Representative  Meeting.- — The  following 

resolution    was    proposed     by    Dr.    Goyder    (Bradford) 

seconded  by  Dr.  Campbell  (Bradford),  and  carried,  with 

only  three  dissentients : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Branch  of  the  British 

Medical    Association   deprecates   the   recent  attempts  to 

disorganize  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  and  strongly 

protests  against  the  proposals  of  the  Representative  Body 

to  deprive  the  Branches  of  their  right  of  electing  members 

of  the  Council.     Farther,  this  Branch  considers  that  the 

Branches  have  done  important  and  progressive  work  in 

the  Asscciatior,   and  that  no  adequate  reason  has  been 

given  for  making  the  radical  changes  proposed. 

Cards  and  Specimens. — Dr.  Sinclair  White  (Sheffield) 

showed  the  following  interesting  cases  and  specimens  : 

(1)  Two  cases  of  partial    gastrectomy  for  cancer  of  the 

stomach  :  (2)  a  series  of  cases  of  abdominal  hysterectomy 

for  advanced  uterine  cancer  ;  (3)  intractable  ulcer  of  the 

back  of  the  hand  treated  by  Wolf's  method  of  skin  grafting; 

(4)  a   renal  calculus  composed  of   pure  oxalate  of  lime  ; 

(5)  excision  of    the    knee    for  monarticular  rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Neic  Members. — The  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  Association  by  the  Council :  Harry  Cole  Alderman, 
L.RC.P.,  Halifax;  Alexander  Anderson,  M.B,  D.P.H, 
Sheffield  ;  Walter  Asten,  L.R.C  P.,  Horbury  ;  Percival  E. 
Barber  M.R.C.S  ,  Sheffield ;  Henry  Brown.  M.B.,  Sheffield  ; 
Mrs.  Eva  Maud  Gavanagh,  MB.,  Sheffield;  Archibald 
Wm  Cuff,  F.RCS,  Sheffield;  Leonard  Daft,  MRCS, 
Sheffield:  Cecil  G.  Foggo,  L.R.C.P.,  Sowerby  Bridge: 
William  J.  Fordham,  HE  C  S  ,  Middle  sborough  ;  Herbert 
H.  Emmerson,  M.E.C3,  Sheffield;  John  F.  Gill,  M.B., 
Halifax;  Herbert  Hirst.  M.B  ,  dspley,  HuddersSeld  :  John 
F.Hodgson,  M.D.,  Halifax:  George  Hojle,  M.D ,  Elland; 
Harold  Leach,  M.R.C.S..  Ovenden ;  Frank  Ma'on,  M  D., 
Handsworth,  near  Sheffield;  David  R  Miller,  M.B., 
Sheffield ;  George  F.  Rhodes,  M.B.,  Huddersfield  :  James 
F.  Robertson,  M.R.C.S..  Althorpe,  near  Doncaster;  William 
Robertson,  M  B  ,  Huddersfield  ;  Ralph  D  Smediey.  M  B., 
D.P.H,  Sheffield:  Percy  Kingsley  Steele,  F.R.G.8., 
Halifax;  Percy  Wm.  N.  Vincent,  M.RC.S.,  Sheffield; 
Newton  Wade,  M.R.C.S.,  Sheffield;  Benry  T  Wightman, 
M.R.C.S.,  l-beffield;  W.  B.  Wishart,  M.8..  Halifax;  Ralph 
Paul  Willtams,  M  D.,  Sheffield;  J.  Crossley  Wright,  MB., 
Halifax. 

Lxmcheonand  Dinner. — On  the  invitation  of  Drs.  Simeon 
Snell  and  Sinclair  White,  the  Council  had  lunch  at  the 
University.  After  the  meeting,  twenty- one  members 
dined  together  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hotel. 


Representative  Meeting  held  in  May  last,  and  which  were 
set  forth  in  the  above  report,  were  discussed.  The  meeting 
then  voted  unanimously  against  the  above-mentioned 
resolutions  o!  the  Special  Representative  Meeting  and  was 
unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  Central  Council 


Sheffield  Division. 
The  'Rff.-rendum. — A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Friday, 
October  18 '.h,  to  discuss  the  Referendum  Report  of  the 
■Central  Council.    Some  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
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A   STATEMENT  RE  REFERENDUM. 
Communicated  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Branch  at  Sheffield  on 
November  6th. 
By  David  Goyder,  M.D., 
Representative  of  the  Branch  on  the  Central  Council. 
As  it  is  unlikely  that  I  shall  again  seek  re-election  on  the 
Cei'tral  Council  of  the  Association  as  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives for  the  Yorkshire  Branch,  I  desire  to  record  my 
opinion  on  the  proposed    changes  made   by  the    Repre- 
sentative Body  in  the  so-called  amended  Charter  recently 
Issued  to  the  Divisions. 

You  are  aware  that  the  Central  Council  consists  of  some 
seventy  members  elected  by  the  Branches,  five  of  whom 
are  co  opted  by  the  Council  itself.  Every  member  is 
allotted  to  serve  on  a  committee,  of  which,  with  subcom- 
mittees, there  are  about  twenty.  The  Council  meets  four 
times  yearly,  and  the  committees  between  the  meetings 
of  Council.  The  proposed  Charter  revolutionizes  the 
number  and  character  of  the  Council,  and  the  mode  of  its 
election. 

Up  to  the  passage  of  the  new  constitution  four  years  ago 
the  growth  of  the  Association  in  numbers  was  effected 
solely  under  the  influence  of  the  Branch  Councils,  and  by 
the  scientific  element  which  the  success  of  the  Association 
attracted  into  its  fold,  and  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
Branches,  the  sections  at  Its  annual  gatherings,  and  in 
the  expert  and  research  work  paid  for  by  the  Council  and 
initiated  by  them. 

The  growth  in  membership  since  the  new  constitution 
became  law  shows  little  charge  from  what  previously 
obtained  up  to  1902,  the  numbers  being  then  18.758.  At 
the  end  of  1906  they  attained  to  20,000,  an  increase  of 
1  242  in  four  years.  Of  this  number  nearly  1,000  were 
added  in  1906,  but  this  was  primarily  due  to  the  great 
influx  of  Canadians,  who  joined  solely  for  the  Toronto 
meeting,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  retained.  We  may 
rather  anticipate  a  decrease  than  an  increase  in  1907. 

It  is  advisable  to  remember  that  the  new  constitution 
arose  out  of  the  belief  of  some  members  of  the  Central 
Council,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Association  in  the  work  promoted  by  it;  and  a 
section  of  the  Council  was  set  to  work  to  frame  a  new 
constitution  which  would  develop  this  interest;  hence 
the  origin  of  the  Divisions  and  the  Representative  Bcdy 
as  their  meeting  ci  ntre,  as  defined  in  the  ordinances  and 
by-laws  of  the  new  document. 

The  new  constitution  became  law  in  due  course; 
organization  was  well  planned  and  carried  out;  the 
Divisioi.s  in  many  cases  assumed  shape,  but  showed 
miserable  minorities  in  attendance  at  their  meetings. 
Some  prescribed  Divisions  failed  to  organize,  and  continue 
unorganized  to  this  day.  The  representatives  of  the 
Divisions  met  in  annual  assembly,  and  under  various 
suggestions  emanating  from  the  more  active  spirits  of 
certain  Divisions,  and  the  leaders  cf  the  Representative 
Bcdy,  dealt  with  msny  disabilities,  and  framed  resolutions 
which  were,  ioae  salutaiy,  others  debatable,  sent  straight 
to  the  Council  to  be  carried  into  execution.  As  time 
passed  on,  the  various  Council  Committees  and  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  itself,  have  so  multiplied  points  ior 
flection  by  the  Divisions,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
thresh  them  all  out  effectually;  and  thus,  from  want  of 
mature  consideration,  the  replies  sent  to  the  Council 
could  scarcely  be  relied  uprn  as  truly  judicial.  But 
beside  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  most  of  this  work  was 
done  by  a  mere  section  of  the  divisional  members,  say 
seven  eighths  of  the  whole  constituency,  the  mass  of  the 
members  keeping  away  altogether  from  the  summoned 
meetings. 

It  ts  a  notable  feature  of  the  new  constitution  that  the 
Branches  seem  to  have  delegated  to  them  no  part  in  the 
discussion  or  decision  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the 
Divisions;  every thicg  seems  to  be  sent  to  the  Division/, 
the  Divisions  ahne  are  to  be  consulted,  and  the  questions 
decided  by  them. 
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But  now,  gentlemen,  scarcely  had  the  new  constitution 
been  in  existence  three  years  when  the  proposal  to  secure 
a  Royal  Charter  was  sprung  upon  the  Association,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  the  new  constitution  was  still  upon 
its  trial,  a  Charter  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Divisions,  adjudicated  upon,  and  returned 
to  the  Council.  The  thing  was  done,  but  on  consideration 
the  Council  by  a  large  majority  decided  that  not  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  to  test  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti- 
tution before  embodying  them  either  in  substance  or  by 
modification  into  what  would  become  fixed  ordinances  in  a 
Royal  Charter,  therefore  the  Council  deferred  decision  for 
the  time  being. 

Tfiis  delay  was,  however,  not  relished  by  certain  mem- 
bers, and  thereupon  the  Chairman  of  the  Representa'ive 
Body  brought  the  Charter  belore  that  body  at  its  subse- 
quent meeting,  asking  the  members  to  decide  upon  its 
terms  at  once.  That  meeting  altered  its  ordinances  and 
by-laws  to  the  views  of  some  five  or  six  individuals,  and 
at  the  clo3e  of  the  meeting  the  Charter  so  altered  was 
handed  over  to  the  Organization  Committee  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  redrafted  and  sent  to  the  Central  Council 
and  Divisions  for  approval.  These  alterations,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  are  revolutionary;  they  threaten  to  sweep  away  the 
Branches  sooner  or  later,  and  to  destroy,  as  a  directing 
and  guiding  head,  the  present  character  and  influence  of 
the  Council  itself. 

I  may  here  premise  that,  being  a  member  of  the  Council, 
I  am  privileged  to  sit  but  not  to  vote  in  the  Representative 
Body.  I  have  attended  all  their  meetings,  and  from  my 
observation  the  Representatives  seemed  to  busy  themselves 
mainly  with  questions  of  their  status  and  emoluments — 
matters  perfectly  right  and  just  in  themselves,  and  which 
the  Association  is  most  anxious  they  should  secure  both 
by  legal  enactment  and  all  other  legitimate  means.  But  I 
have  also  observed  that  they  trouble  themselves  very  little 
with  the  scientific  branch  of  their  profession,  which,  after 
all,  Is  essential  to  their  existence  as  a  learned  body  of  men, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  which  their  status  and  the  apprecia- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  public  can  be  alone  secured. 

In  the  framing  of  the  new  constitution  (I  do  not  mean 
the  Charter)  the  Central  Council  seems  to  me  to  have 
made  a  fatal  blunder  in  not  stipulating  for  a  power  of  veto 
over  ill  considered,  premature,  or  revolutionary  proposals 
emanating  from  the  Representative  Body.  As  matters 
stand,  the  decisions  of  the  Representative  Body  must  be 
obeyed  or  carried  into  effect  by  the  Central  Council,  as 
the  Executive,  the  mere  acting  instrument  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives. The  only  power  which  the  Council  possesses 
is  that  of  appeal  to  the  general  body  of  members  by 
Referendum,  which  Referendum  it  is  at  liberty  to  exercise 
whenever  it  considers  that  such  Representative  resolu- 
tions ave  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Associa- 
tion. And  I  regret  to  think  that  the  Referendum  jast 
issued  by  the  Council  will  not  reach  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  becauee  it  is  addressed,  not 
to  the  Individual  members,  but  to  the  Divisions,  and  will 
be  affirmed  or  negatived  only  by  the  usually  small 
minority  of  Divisional  members  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings. The  mass  of  members,  from  absence,  can  have  no 
real  voice  in  the  decision.  I  mahe  bold  to  say  that  in  this 
special  case  the  appeal  ought  to  have  b?en  by  plebiscite, 
so  that  every  member  of  every  Division  could  have  had 
the  power,  individually,  to  give  a  card  vote.  Yes  or  No,  to 
the  prayer  of  the  appeal ;  this  should  have  been  done  at 
whatever  trouble  or  expense.  I  feel  sure  that  no  other 
method  can  determine  the  real  wishes  of  the  Association. 

It  needs  only  to  state  In  so  many  words  what  the 
Representative  Body  aims  to  secure  in  this  so  called 
aoaended  Charter! 

O)  It  cuts  down  the  number  of  members  hitherto 
elected  by  the  Branch  Councils  to  24.  It  claims  for 
election  by  the  Representative  Body  12  members  on  the 
Council  (it  is  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  its  own  sphere 
of  influence,  but  intends  to  Intrude  itself  in  the  Couocil 
likewise)  In  addition  to  these  36  councillors,  it  delegates 
to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Indian  S  rvices,  to  Colonial 
Branches,  etc  ,  16  seats,  or  52  in  all  as  compared  with  the 
present.  71  or  72  members  of  Council. 

(A)  To  secure  this  contraction  instead  of  expansion  of 
representation,  it  compels  a  redistribution  of  t*ie  elective 
areas,  it  crushes  two  or  more  hitherto  independent 
Branches  Into  one,  and  takes  away  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  numerically  largest  Branches. 


Thpre  are  other  points  alluded  to  in  the  Referendum 
appeal,  pointing  to  further  limitations  on  the  Council  and 
Branches ;  to  these  you  can  yourselves  refer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  these  proposals  ? 

Is  it  just  that  the  Ct-ntral  Council  should  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  vetoing  ill  advised  and  premature  proposals, 
which  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  beBt  interests  of  the 
Association  ? 

Does  the  progress  of  the  Association  up  to  1902  justify 
the  diminution  of  its  Central  Council,  and  Its  loss  of 
influence  by  the  usurpation  of  twelve  of  its  seats  by 
members  of  a  Representative  Body,  which  is  formed  to 
confine  itself  to  its  own  work  ? 

Is  it  just  to  the  Branch  Councils  (which,  after  all,  have 
been  instrumental  in  bonding  together  nearly  19  000  prac- 
titioners) to  limit  their  power  of  election  to  the  Central 
Oouneil,  and  compel  their  amalgamation  with  other 
Branches,  to  the  destruction  of  their  autonomy  and  their 
right  to  individual  independence  ? 

You  may  see  for  yourselves  that  the  Representative 
Body  in  one  of  Its  resolutions  affirms  that  it  Is  their 
principle  to  elect  all  the  Members  of  Council.  Is  this 
assumed  principle  to  be  allowed  to  become  their  practice  ? 
They  go  further  than  this,  however,  and  have  declared  the 
right  to  nominate  the  President  of  the  Association  also, 
and  this  in  defiance  of  the  recognized  prerogative  of  the 
city  which  invites  the  Association  for  Its  annual  gather- 
ing, to  name  its  own  President.  Can  cool  assurance  go 
further  than  this  ? 

It  is  amazing  to  me  with  what  nonchalance  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  ignores  the  Branches,  and  passing  over 
them,  gives  Its  mandates  direct  to  the  Council  to  be  at 
once  carried  into  effect.  One  would  have  seen  some  order 
and  show  o!  justice  if  it  had  been  provided  that  the 
Divisions  should  have  reported  to  the  Branches,  and  the 
Branches  to  the  Representative  Body  and  the  Council 
before  action.  What  otherwise  is  the  object  of  electing 
Divitional  Representatives  to  the  Branch  Councils?  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Representative  Body  to  usurp 
possession  of  every  part  of  the  Association  ?  The  whole 
action  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Representative  Body 
(whom  the  Divisional  Representatives  mostly  follow  with- 
out protest)  is  to  pass  beyond  their  legitimate  function, 
and  to  grasp  at  a  power  which,  if  permitted,  will  dominate 
eve'y  department  of  the  Association. 

It  is  a  pure  assumption  on  the  part  of  this  body  that  it 
represents  the  mass  of  the  Association.  I«  legislates  as  if 
it  had  every  member  of  every  Division  at  its  back; 
whereas  it  Is  notorious  that  three-fourths,  if  not  seven- 
eighths,  of  the  Divisional  members  will  not,  or  do  not, 
attend  the  Divisional  meetings.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is 
either  indifference,  or  that  their  time  is  otherwise  and 
remuneratively  occupied.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
medlco-ehirurgical  societies !  Doubtless  the  absentees 
have  definite  opinions,  but  they  fail  to  express  them,  and 
this  absenteeism  points  two  morals :  first,  that  a  practi- 
tioner, if  he  were  elected  upon  the  Council,  could  not  find 
time  from  his  practice  to  attend  the  protracted  meetings 
of  Council,  and  its  Committees,  without  injury  to  that 
practice.  Is  it  not  more  in  accordance  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  Association  to  have  the  older,  the 
experienced,  the  more  leisured  practitioner  to  do  such 
work  ?  But,  second,  and  most  important  at  the  present 
juncture,  this  absenteeism  at  the  Divisions  constitutes  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  reliable  and  faithful  reply  to 
the  questions  of  the  Referendum,  which  will  not  be 
decisive  as  10  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the  members,  but 
only  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  section  who 
attended  the  Divisional  meetings. 

Whatever  the  result  of  tsiis  method  of  referendum  may 
be,  if  it  affirms  the  Representative  Body's  position  as  pro- 
posed in  the  so  called  amended  Charter,  it  will  not  be 
convincing  to  the  Council,  who  have  realized  the  actual 
interests  at  stake.  I  trust  the  Yorkshire  Branch  will  go 
solid  in  favour  of  the  Council,  and  express  the  necessity 
for  more  thorough  consideration  and  time  before  fixing 
these  points  of  the  proposed  Charter.  The  great  danger  of 
the  Representative  Body's  success  lies  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  scientific  element  of  the  Association  to  the 
material  interests  only  of  its  members.  Why  cannot  this 
body  eonfine  itself  to  the  excellent  work  i  has  done 
through  its  Medical  Secretary,  and  its  resolutions  for  the 
material  benefit  of  our  members,  and  have  the  other 
objects  of   the  Association   to  other  departments  ?    Its 
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action  with  the  Gaarter  la  line  the  body  comnnnaing  and 
governing  the  head,  instead  of  recognizing  that  every 
organ  has  its  special  iunction  and  labours  to  tulfll  It  for  the 
common  good.  The  dread  in  the  minds  of  some  members 
is  that  the  British  Medical  Association  may  degenerate 
into  a  great  trades-union,  bereft  of  the  noblest  element  of 
the  profession — the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  the 
disease  which  afflict  humanity. 

"  He  who  fulfils  a  great  use  with  skill  and  efficiency,  and 
with  the  single  end  of  doing  good,  will  surely  command 
riches  and  honour.'' 


131^  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  oj  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 

Gloucestershire  Branch.— The  first  general  meeting  of 
the  Branch  for  the  session  1907-8  will  be  held  at  the  Infirmary, 
Gloucester,  on  Thursday.  November  2lst,  at  7  p.m.  Agenda: 
Presidential  address  by  Dr.  Wajland  Ancrnm,  on  Some  Minor 
Surgery  of  the  General  Practitioner,  'ihtre  will  beasupp:r 
afterwards  at  the  Wellington  Hotel  (tickets  3s.  6d.  each,  exclu- 
sive of  wine).  Members  who  intend  to  bs  present  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  D.  E.  Finlat,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Gloucester. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch.— A  meeting  of  the 
Ethical  Committee  of  the  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Irjfirmary,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  November  20th,  at 
4.30  p.m.— F.  Charles  Larkin,  54,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch:  Leigh  Division. — 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Division  will  be  heid  at 
the  Cooperative  Hall.  EUesmere  Street,  at  8.30  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  November  2lst.  Agenda  :  Minutes.  Dr.  M.  J. 
Halton  will  read  notes  of  a  case  of  Carcinoma  with  Treatment. 
—J.  Sackville  Martin,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  Marylebone  Division. 
— A  general  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Medical  Society,  It,  Chandos  Street,  W.,  on  Tuesday, 
November  19;b,  at  5  p.m.  Agenda  :  Minutes  ;  Letters  ;  Report 
by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  on  the  Representative  Meeting,  1907  ; 
Central  Emergency  Fund  ;  other  business.  A  Special  General 
Meeting  of  the  Division  will  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  meeting  to  consider  the  Referendum.  —  Donald 
Armour,  Honorary  Secretary,  89,  Harley  Street,  W. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  St.  Pajjcras  and 
Islington  Division.— A.  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held 
at  the  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampsteed  Road,  N.W,  at 
4  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd.  W.  Wynn  WestcoSt, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Sudden  Death  and  important 
matters  concerning  the  Eirly  Notification  of  Births  Act  will 
be  put  before  the  Division.—  William  Griffith,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland  Branch. — 
A  meetmg  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Hall, 
Lancaster,  on  December  4th,  at  3.45  p.m.  T.  H.  B  Dobsac, 
M.D.Lond.,  will  open  a  discussion  on  Migraine.  Any  member 
willing  to  snow  cases  or  specimens  is  requested  to  coasmunieate 
with  A.  S.  Barling,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South-eastern  Branch:  Folkestone  Division. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Division  will  bs  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at  8  30  p  m.  Agenda : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  To  further  discuss  the  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  to  vote  on  certain  resolutions.  (3;  Some  ciinical  cs^es 
wijl  be  shown. — ?.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Folkestone. 

Staffordshire  Branch. — The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Session  1907-8  will  be  held  at  the  Noita  Stafford  Hotel,  Stoks- 
upon-Trer.'t.  on  Thursday.  November  28th.  The  President, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Harttll,  will  take  the  chair  at  3  45  p.m.  Business  :  (1) 
Minutes  ot  the  last  general  meeting.  (2)  Correspondence.  (3) 
Exhibition  oi  living  rases.  '4)  Paper:  The  Prevalence  of 
Tuberculosis.  V.'  T.  Msnz^s.  M.  0.  (5)  Paper:  lnjariesof  the 
Cornea,  H.  H.  Folker,  Esq.  (6)  Exhibition  of  pathological 
specimens  etj.  Dinner,  6.30  p.m.,  charge  5s. — G.  Petgrave 
Johnson,  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


jUabal  anfc  JKilttarg  ^jifrnhtimau. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MESCAL  SERVICE. 

STAFF-SCni-EONS     A.    G     W.    BOWEN,    M.B.,    E     C'JOPER,     C.    S.    FACET, 

M  B.,  G.  Lev,  W.  E.  Marshall,  M  L.  B  Rodd.  H  L   Penny,  and  A.  E. 
Kblsey.  M.3..  have  been  promoted  to  be  Fket  ^Surgeons,  November 

1  th.  Their  previous  commissions  are  dated:  Surgeon,  November 
11th,  1E91:  Staff  Surgeon,  November  11th,  1899.  Fleet  Surgeon  Facey, 
whilst  Surgeon  of  the  Widgeon,  had  medical  charge  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  with  the  expedition  against  Mhuruk,  a  rebellious  Arab  chief. 
in  1896  ;  also  '-erred  with  the  expedition  against  the  King  of  Benin 
for  the  massacre  of  the  political  expedition  in  18^7.  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Benin  city;  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches,  and  received 
a  medal  with  clasp.  Fleet  Surgeon  Penny,  whilst  Surgeon  of  the 
id  in  18^4.  volunteered  and  was  lent  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment at  Hong  Kong  during  the  epidemic  of  plague  there,  receiving 
■ :  ks  of  the  Colonial  Government  and  mention  in  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Governor  For  services  rendered  to  the  Chinese 
wounded  at  Newchwang  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war  in  1&91-5  the 
Emperor  of  Chioa  conferred  upen  him  the  3rd  Class  of  the  3rd  Divi- 
sion ot  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Doable  Dragon  He  served  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital  at  Simons  town  during  the  8oer  war,  and 
received  a  medal  with  clasp.  The  other  officers  cited  have  no  war 
record. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty: 
Joseph  C  Wood,  fleet  Surgeon,  and  Ernest  F.  Ellis,  Surgeon,  to 
the  Enropn,  on  recommissioniag,  undated:  George  G.  Borrett. 
Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Edgar,  undated:  Edwyn  R  Grazebrook,  Staff 
Surgeon  to  the  Encounter  on  recommissioning,  undated  ;  Herbert  A. 
Browning,  Surgeon,  to  the  Encounter,  additional.  Noveraber26th,  and 
on  recommissioning,  undated :  George  E  Macleod,  Staff  Hurgeon,  to 
the  Excellent.  November  11th  :  Frederick  F.  Mahon,  Staff  Surgeon,  to 
the  P-e*id<n',  additional,  for  three  months'  course  at  West  London 
Hospital,  November  11th;  T.  Crfaser,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Warrior 
November  11th, 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
The  undermentioned  Captains  are  promoted  to  be  Majors,  dated 
October  29th  :  E.  W.  Bliss.  P.  J.  Pbobyn,  D  S.O.,  MB.,  and  A.  W. 
Hooper,  D.S  O.  Major  Bliss's  previous  commissions  are  dated  — 
Surgeon-Lieutenant.  January  28th.  1897:  Captain,  November  16th, 
1898;  those  of  Majors  Prcbyn  and  Hooper  Surgeon  Lieutenant, 
January  29th,  1896  :  Captain,  January  29th.  1899  Their  war  records 
are  as  follow:  Major  Bliss.  Nile  Expedition,  1858,  including  the 
battles  of  the  Atbara  and  Khartoum  (mentioned  ia  dispatches,  pro- 
moted to  be  Captain.  British  and  Egyptian  medals).  Major  Probyn— 
West  Africa,  1S97-8,  employed  in  the  Hinterland  of  Lagos  (medal  with 
clasp);  Sierra  Leone.  1898-9  (medal  with  clasp) ;  South  African  war, 
189£-1902  (mentioned  in  dispatches,  appointed  D  S.O..  Queen's  medal 
with  four  clasps,  and  King's  medal  with  two  clasps).  Major  Hooper- 
South  African  war,  1899-1902.  including  the  advance  on  Kimberley. 
actions  at  Belmont,  Enslin.  Modder  River,  and  MagersfODtein,  and 
operations  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  with  actions  at  Poplar  urove. 
Dreifontein,  Vet  River,  and  Zand  River;  also  in  the  actions  near 
Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Diamond  Hill,  and  Belfast,  and  in  subse- 
quent operations  in  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Colonies  (mentioned 
in  dispatches,  appointed  D  S.O.,  Queen's  medal  with  six  clasps,  and 
King's  medal  with  two  clasps). 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORP3  (MILITIA). 
Captain   (Honorary  Lieutenant    in   the    Army)   J,    W.   Hopkins  is 
retired,  under  Paragraph  55,  Militia  Regulations.  February  4th. 


ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  -VOLUNTEERS,. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant  T.  Telfordsmith,  1st  Dorsetshire  Regiment, 
to  be  Surgeon-Captain,  September  9th. 


ROYAX  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORP3  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  Robson,  Leeds  Companies,  Northern  Command,  to 
be  Captain,  September  19th. 


Uttal  ^tattsttts. 


THE  REGI3TRAR-GENER1LS  QUARTERLY  RETURN. 
The  Registrar-t-leneral  has  now  issued  his  return  relating  to  the 
births  and  deaths  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  ard  to  the  mar- 
riages during  the  three  months  ending  Junelast.  The  marriage-rate 
during  that  period  was  equal  to  16  0  per  l.OCO  persons  living,  or  1.3 
per  1.0C0  less  thau  the  average  rate  in  the  corresponding  quarter  oi 
the  ten  vears,  1S97-19C6. 

The  births  registered  in  England  and  '.Vales  during  the  quarter 
endiDg  September  last  numbered  23C.0i8.  and  were  equal  to  an  annual 
rat's  of  26.1  per  1,000  oi  the  population,  estlmatedat  34,945.600  persons 
in  the  middle  oi  the  year  :  this  rate  is  2  5  per  1,0.0  below  the  mean 
rate  in  the  ten  preceding  third  quarters,  and  is  the  lowest  rate 
recorded  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year  since  civil  registra- 
tion was  established.  Tile  birth-rates  iu  the  several  counties  last 
quarter  ranged  from  23  3  iu  Sussex.  21  4  iu  Oxfordshire.  21.6  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  22.0  in  Cornwall  and  in  Herefordshire,  to  30  1  in  Carmar- 
thenshire. 20  2  in  NorthumberlaLd,  33.2  in  Durham.  33  3  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  34.7  in  Monmouthshire.  In  seventy-six  of  the  largest 
English  towns,  including  London,  the  birth-r»te  averaged  26  5  per 
1,000 ;  in  London  the  rate  was  25  2  per  1.CO0,  while  it  averaged  27  1  per 
1,000  in  the  seventv-five  other  large  towns,  and  ranged  fiom  16  6  in 
Bournemouth.  16  9  in  Halifax.  17  0  in  Hastings.  17  5  in  Hornsey.  19.9 
in  eraaf.i'd.  20  6  in  Northampton,  and208in  Handsworth  (Sta 
33  6  iu  Sunderland,  ?3  7  in  Middlesbrough,  i3  9  in  Rotherham,  34.1  in 
Merthvr  Tvdfil.  and  35  3  in  Khondda. 

The  births  registered  durine  the  quarter  under  notice  were 
in  excess  of  the  deaths  :  1  his  represents  the  Datuval  increase  of  the 
population  during  the  period.    *  rom  returns  issued  by  the  Board  o 
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it  appears  that  the  passeuger  movement  between  the  United 
KiDgdom  and  places  oat  of  Eurooe  showed  a  net  balance  outward  of 
103  934.  There  was  an  outward  balance  of  43,t07  Coglish  passengers, 
12.0  6  Scottish,  13,989  Irish,  and  29  665  passengers  of  foreign  nationality, 
while  those  whose  nationality  was  not  stated  siiowed  an  inward 
balance  of  343.  Tne  balauce  of  English  passengers  was  14  per  cent 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  } ear,  that 
of  Scottish  passengers  18  per  1  1  that  oi  Irtsn  passengers  as 

much  as  46  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  numbers  in  the  third  quarter  of 
last  year. 

During  the  three  months  uDder  notice  the  deaths  of  106,493  persons 
were  registered,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  12  1  per  1. COX  or  3  9  per 
1.000  less  than  the  average  rate  in  the  ten  preceding  third  quarters, 
and  lo.ver  than  the  death-rate  hitherto  molded  in  any  quaiter. 
The  lowest  county  death-rates  last  quarter  were  9.4  in  Northampton- 
shire, 9  7  in  Kisex,  9.9  in  Buekioghimshire,  and  10  0  in  Surrey,  in 
Berkshire,  andin  Middlesex:  the  highest  rate~  were  13 3 in  North- 
umberland and  in  Cumberland,  13  7  *n  Durham,  H  2  in  Lancashire, 
and  14  5  iu  the  North  hiding  of  Yorkshiie  In  seventy-six  of  the 
largest  towns,  with  an  sggregate  population  e»tin:ated  at  upwards  cf 
sixteen  millions,  the  mean  rate  was  12.2  per  1.C00:  in  142  smaller 
towns,  containing  iu  the  aggregate  nearly  fire  million  persons,  the 
rate  averaged  11.6  per  1,010,  while  in  the  remaining  a  .d  chiefly  rural 
parts  of  Ecglard  and  Wales  the  rate  was  12  1  per  1,000  In  London  the 
rate  of  mortality  was  115  per  1  0C0,  while  it  averaged  12.5  in  the 
seventy  five  other  large  towns,  and  ranged  from  6  5  in  Hornsey,  7.5  iu 
King's  Norton,  8.0  in  Willesden  and  in  1  eyton.  S  5  in  Walthamstow. 
and  8  6  in  East  Ham  to  15.0  in  Hanley  and  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  Is  6 
in  Great  Yarmouth  and  in  St.  Helens,  15.9  in  Sunderland,  and  16.4  in 
Liverpool. 

The  105.4S9  deaths  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales  iccluded 
10.S20  which  resulted  from  the  pr<n  ipsl  infectious  diseases  :  of  these, 
3  811  were  referred  to  diarrhoea,  2,312  to  measles,  2.263  to  wboopinir- 
cough,  1,043  to  diphtheria.  675  to  scarlet  fever,  and  491  to  "fever" 
iprincipa)l»  enteric'.  Ihe  mortality  from  these  diseases  was  equal  to 
1.21  per  1.030.  against  an  average  rate  of  3  25  per  l.OCOinthe  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years  ;  Die  rates  of  mortality  from 
measles  and  from  whcoping-eoiuh  slightly  exceeded  the  average, 
while  those  from  each  of  the  other  diseases  showed  a  decline. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  children  under  I  year  of  age  to  registered  birth*,  was  equal  to 
99  per  1.C00.  the  average  rate  iu  the  third  quartets  of  the  ten  pre- 
cc'lingyears  having  been  187  per  1.0:0.  Among  the  several  counties 
the  rates  ranged  trom  49  in  Wiltshire.  51  in  Dorsetshire.  £6  in 
Buckinghamshire.  60  in  Hertfordshire,  and  66  in  Northamptonshire, 
to  111  in  ling  of  Yorkshire,  112  in  Staffordshire,  113  in 

Durham,  118  in  Nottinghamshire  andin  the  West  Hiding  of  Yo- kshire. 
and  128  iu  Lancashire.  In  seventy-six  ot  the  largest  towus  the  mean 
rate  was  109 per  1,001:  in  London  it  was  95  while  among  the  seventy- 
five  other  large  towns  it  averagedll3.  and  rauged  from  4"h  in  Hastings. 
56 in  Hornsey.  60  in  Crovdon,  61  iu  Levtou.  62  iu  Hudder-field.  and 
67  in  W  148  in  Hanlev,  152  iu  Wigan.  15 1  in  St  Helens, 

153  in  V.  alsall,  and  165  <c  Sheffield 

The  mortality  iu  England  and  Wales  during  the  quarter  under 
notice  among  persons  aged  between  1  iind  tO  years  was  equal  to  6.3 
per  1,000  of  the  popuiat'on  es  living  at  this  group  of 

ages:  the  average  rate  in  the  t«-n  precediug  third  quarters  was  7  5 
per  1,000.  In  the  seventv-six  larsc  towns  the"  death-rate  at  this  age- 
group  averaged  66.  beiog  6.3  in  Loudon,  aud  rangii  g  from  2  8  in 
Hornsey.  3  7  iu  WiUesden.  4  0  in  King's  Norton,  aud  4"3  in  Bourne- 
mouth to  8  9  iu  St  Helens,  9  1  iu  Liverpool,  9.3  in  Sunderland,  and 
9.6  in  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Amone  person's  ased  60  years  and  upwards  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  51  7  per  1.000  o!  the  population  at  this  age-period,  the  mean 
rate  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  ten  preceding  years  having 
been  53  3  per  1.C0J.  In  the  seventy-six  towus  the  rate'  was  53  0  per 
1.CO0  :  in  London  it  was  equal  to  43.4  per  1.0:0.  while  among  the  other 
large  towns  it  ranged  from  33  1  in  Levtou,  35  3  in  King's  Norton.  -5  8 
in  Coventry,  ana  35.2  in  Walthamstow  to  70.2  in  Preston,  70  3  in 
71.1  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  71.5  in  Barrow-iu-Furncss,  and  81  6 
in  Hanh  y. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  quarter  was  below  the 

average     The  rainfall    was    very    considerably  below   the   average 

1  >  theprolonged  drought  iu  September  :  in  London  the 

amount  measured  did  not  exceed  6S  per  cent.    The  duration  of  bright 

■  111  Loudon  amounted  to  493  hours,  or  32  hours  less  than  the 

average. 

HEALTH  OF  ENGL'SH  TOWNS 

Is    seventy-six    0f    the   largest  Erelish    towns,   including   Londor 

3.407  births  and  4,499  deaths  were  registe'cd  during  the  week  erding 

Saturday  last.  November9th.    The  annual  ra'e  of  mortality  in  these 

towns,  which  had  b<>ea  15  7.   14  6,    and  16  7  per  1  000   in  the  three 

preceding  weeks,  declined  again  to  14  6  per  1.000  last  week     The  rates 

in  the  several  towns  rauged  from  6.4  in  Croydon,  7.0  in  Waltham-tow 

8  o  in  Kings  s.  8  8  in  Aston  Manor,  and  9  3  in 

and  iu  Hastings,  to  20  1  in  Stockport,  fO  2  in  Rootle.  20  5  in 

Liverpool,  20.7  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  218  in  Halifax.  23  3  in  Merthyr 

Tydfil,   23.6  in  Wigao,  and  25  6  iu  Hani  y.      n  I  ot.don  the  rate  of 

mortalitv  was  13  9  per  >,000  while  it  averaged  15  0  per  1  COO  in  the 

seventy-five  othe-  large  towns.    The  death-rate  from  the  principal  in- 

.ectious  diseases  averaged  1  3  per  l.COOin  ti  e  seventv-  six  large  towns. 

the  rate  in  London  From  the  same  diseases  being  also  1  3  per  1.000, 

while  among  the  seventy-five  oilier  laree  to    ns  the  rates  ranged  tit- 

'     16  in  Reading, in StockDortai  I  fin  Walsall  and 

in   Warrington,  3.4  in  ness.  and  6  2  in 

>f  13  in  Keiding  1  4  in 

Cardiff.20  in  Burton-on-Trent.  2  5  in   Barrow-in-Furness,  and  4  8  iu 

Merthyr  Tydfil:  scarlet  iever  ot  15  in  oh;  v.hooping- 

ion  and  in  Oldham  ;  and  diarrhoea  of  1  5  in 

nsea,  18  iu  Pre  \    rk.  and  2  2  in 

itheria  and  from  enteric    fever 

•ssin  any  ot  tl>-  iul  no  1 

!     "■    ■'  ''tic  number  of  scarlet 

under  treatment  11  th     Me       |  una  Hos- 

whichbas  been  4.93 i  5  197  and 

5.467  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding  «  her  risen  to  5.604 

trine  the 
rainst  820,  793,  and  832  in  the  th 


HEALTH  OI  IWNS. 

ncnivi  the  week  inding  S  turday  last.  November 9th.  S83  births  and 

'  ight  of  the  i h    towns 

iin,  in  these  towns,  w  qnalto 

14  0,  n. 4,  aud  16.4  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  w.rks.  declined 


again  last  week  to  15  3  per  1.0C0,  but  was  0.7  above  the  mean  rate 
during  tiie  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns. 
Amorg  these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rate  ranged  from  117  in 
deen  and  13  1  in  Edinburgh  to  17  5  in  Leith  and  19  0  in  Greenock. 
The  death-rate  from  the  pr'ncipal  infectious  diseases  averaged  2  2  per 
1,000  in  these  towns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Uuodee. 
Paisley,  '«nd  Greenock.  The  £70  deaths  registered  iu  Glasgow  in- 
cluded 21  which  were  referred  to  measles,  3  to  diphtheria,  7  to 
whooping-cough,  6  to  diarrhoea,  and  3  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
Six  fatal  cases  of  measles.  2  oi  whooping-cough,  and  4  of  diarrhoea 
were  recorded  iu  Dundee  :  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Paisley;  2  of  whooping- 
cough  in  Leith  ;  and  3  of  diarrhoea  in  Greenock. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  October  26th,  523  births  and  371 
deaths  were  registered  'n  six  of  the  p  incipal  Irish  towns  as  against 
-t74  births  and  373  deaths  in  the  preceding  peiiod.  The  annual  death- 
r.ue  :u  these  towns,  which  had  been  22  4.  21  2,  and  22  2  per  1.000  111  the 
three  preceding  weeks  tell  to  18.7  per  1,000  in  the  week  und«r  notice, 
this  figure  being 4  1  per  1,0C0  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corretponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  13  5  in  Londonderry  and  17.5  in  Waterford  to  19  9  in  Cork 
and  23  2  in  Belfast  The  zymotic  death  rate  in  the  same  six  Irish 
towns  averaged  3.0  per  1,000  or  0.2  per  1,000  higher  than  during  the 
preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 5.5— beiug  recorded  in 
Limerick.  The  principal  cause  of  death  under  this  heading  was 
measles 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  2nd,  503  births  and 
366  deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towus.  as 
29  births  and  371  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual 
death-rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  21  2.  2!  2.  and  18  7  per  1,000 
in  the  three  precediug  weeks,  rose  to  18  8  per  1.000  in  the  week  under 
notice,  this  figure  being  3.1  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual 
rate  for  the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period. 
The  figures  ranged  from  14  7  in  Londonderry  and  15  6  in  Waterford  to 
21.1  in  Dublin  and  23.3  in  Limerick.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the 
same  six  Irish  towns  averaged  2.8  per  1,000.  or  0  2  per  1.000  lewer  than 
duriug  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 6  8  — beiug  recorded 
in  Limerick.  The  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to  measles  was  smaller 
thau  in  the  preceding  week. 


This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  rohere 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not   later   than   the  first  post   on   Wednesday 

morning. 

VACANCIES. 

BIRMINGHAM    AND    MIDLAND    FREE     HOSPITAL    FOR    SICK 

CHILDREN— Resident     Surgical     Oflicer.      Salary,      £80     per 

annum. 
BIRMINGHAM:  EAR  AND  THROAT  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeou. 

Salary  at  the  r-te  of  £70  per  annum. 
BODMIN:      CORNWALL     COUNTY     ASYLUM— Third    Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £140,  rising  to  £160  per  annum. 
BRENTWOOD:      ESSEX     COUNTY    ASYLUM.— Fourth    Assistant 

Medical  Officer,    salary.  £150  tier  annum. 
DUBLIN:    ROYAL  NATIONAL    HOSPIT»L   FOR    CONSUMPTION 

FOR    IRELAND.— Resident  Medical  Officer.     Salary.  £3C0  per 

annum. 
DUDLEY  :    GUEST    HOSPITAL— Senior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

SaJa»y,  £100  per  annum,  rising  to  £120. 
EVELINA   HOSPITAL   FOR  SICK    CHILDREN.    Southwark.   S  E.— 

il)  House-Surgeon  :  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the 

rate  o£  £80  and  £70  per  annum  respectively. 
GLOUCESTER  GENERAL  I  TlRMARY.— Assistant  House-Surgeon. 

Remuneration  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
HAVERFORDWEST  RURAJL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL.— Medical  Oflicer 

of  Health.    Salary,  £150  per  a>. num. 
LEICESTER  POOR  LAW  INFIRMARY.— Second  Resident  Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £120  per  annum. 
LISTER  INSTITUTE  OF  PifEVENTIVE  MEDICINE,  Chelsea  Bridge 

Road,  8.W. — Research  Studentship.    Value  £150 
MANCHESTER  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Medical  Registrar.    Salary. 

£70  per  annum. 
MELROSE:    ROXBURGH  DISTRICT  ASYLUM.— Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
MIDDLESBROUGH    UNION  — Pesident  Workhouse  Medical  Officer 

and  Medical  Officer  of  the  Children's  Homes.    Salary,  £175  and 

£75  per  annum  respectively. 
MIDHUR'T:    KING    EDWARD   VII    SANATORIUM.— Pathologist. 

Salary.  £250  per  annum. 
MONTROSE   ROYAL  ASYLUM.— Senior  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salarv,  £2C0  *.er  annum. 
MOUNT  VERNON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OPTHECHC8T,  -  amostead.— Honorary  F.adicer3pher. 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  PARALYSED  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

Queen  Square,  wc.— Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 
NEWCASTLE'  iN-TYN".    DISPENSARY.— Visiting  Medical  Assistant. 

Salary,  £160  for  El;  t  year,  £1S0  afterwards. 
NORTH-EASTERN    HOSPITAL    FOR    3ICK     CHILDREN,  Hackney 

Road,  E.— Assistant  Physician. 
NORWICH     CITY    ASYLUM.     Hellesdon-next  Norwich—  A 

Medical  0!*icer.    Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
NORWICH  :  JENNY  LIND  INFIRMARY  FOR  CHILDREN.- Lady 

Resident  Medical  O'Hcer.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL,  King  William 

Street.  W.C  —  Clinical  Assistants. 
SHANGHAI  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL. -Assistant  Medical   Officer  of 

Health.    Salary,  about  £E£D  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD     JE-SOP  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN.— House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £60  per  annum. 
ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  S  W.— Senior  Radiographer. 
VICTORIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Tite  Street,  S.W.— House- 
physician.    Honorarium,  £50  for  six  months. 
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WEST  END  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS 
SYSTEM,  Welbeck  Street.  W. -Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary 
at  the  rate  of  £.0  guineas  per  annum 

WEST  LON  ON  HOSPITAL,  Hammersmith  Road,  W.— House- 
Physician  for  sis  months. 

WINDSOR  AND  ETON  ROYAL  DI3PENSARY  AND  INFIRMARY.- 
House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £110  per  annum  and  £10  for  lectures  to 
nurses. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  STAFFORDSHIRE  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL — House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

YORK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL— House  Physician.  Salary,  £100  per 
annum 

CBBTI1TYINS  FACTORY  SURGEONS— The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  aud 
Sherburn.  Yorkshire. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Dighton,  Chas.  A.  Adair,  M.B.Ed  ,  House-Surgeon,  at  the  Infirmary, 

Peterborough. 
Doonan,  J.  A.  C  M  B.,  CM.Glas,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Northwieh  district,  co.  Chester. 
Jephcott  C  ,  M.B.,  B.C.Camb  ,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Chester  Union 

Workhouse 
Joscelyne,  Arthur  E,  M.R.C  S.,  L.R.C;  P  ,  and  L.S.A.,  Public  Vac- 
cinator for  Taunton,  vice  A.    D.    Willeocks,    M.R.C.S  ,    L.S.A., 

resigned. 
Luabd.  H.  B.,  M.B.,  B.S.Camb  ,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Osmotherley  District    co.  York,  aud  District  Medical  Officer  of 

the  Northallerton  Union. 
McEwan,     Thos.    Duncan,    M.B..    Ch.B.Glasg.,    Junior    Assistant 

Physician  to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum. 
SHAW,  Charles  John,  M.D.Edin.,  Senior  Assistant  Physician  to  the 

Glasgow  Koyal  Asylum. 
White,  C  C  C  K.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond,  District  Medical  Officer 

of  the  Settle  Union. 
Whitehead.  O.   B  .  M.B.Lond.,  M.R  CS  .   District  and  Workhouse 

Medical  Officer  of  the  Richmond  (Yorki  Union. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS 
Corner.— On  November  9th,  at  37,  Harley  Street,  the  wife  of  Edwd.  M. 

Corner,  of  a  da  ghter. 
Speihs.—  On  the  7th  November  at  The  Cedars.  Diss,  Norfolk,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Meredith  Speirs— a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Faihlie  Clabke— Lyei  l— On  October  31st,  at  S  Stephens, 
Gloucester  Road,  S.W.,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  I.  Erskine  Clarke, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  assisted  bv  Canon  Sher.rne.  Allan  Johnston 
Fairlie  Clarke,  M  C,  F.R  C  S..  of  Horsham  Sussex,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  W.  Fairlie  Clarke,  M.D  .  F.R  C  S  .  to  Violet  elder 
daughter  of  Captain  F.  H.  Lyell,  of  2,  Kivaston  Place,  S.W\,  and 
Ruckmans,  Oakwood  Hill,  Surrey. 

Legat— Ems  —At  Sheringham,  Norfolk,  on  October  12th,  Robert 
Eddowes  Legat,  Mi  B.,  Ruthveu,  Cromer  eldest  sou  of  the  late 
Robert  Legat,  W.S..  Musselburgh  Park,  N.B,  to  Katharine, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Arthur  W.  Kdis,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
London. 

DEATH. 

Holden.— On  October  27th,  very  suddenly,  Francis  John  Holden, 
M.«,  CM.,  second  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Holden,  J. P.  and  Mrs. 
Holden,  Cromwell  Terrace,  Prestou,  Lancashire,  in  his  34th 
year. 

DIARY  FOR   THE   WEEK. 


TUESDAY. 

Loyal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Pathological  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  8.30  p.m. 
—Papers  :  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  Relation- 
ship between  Avian  and  Human  Tuberculosis,  by 
Mr,  Shattoek  and  Drs  Seligm»nn,  Dudgeon,  aud 
Panton.  Some  Experiences  with  the  Tuberculin 
Ophthalmic  Reaction,  bv  Mr  L  T.  Austin  and  Dr.  O. 
Griiubaum  A  Case  of  >>erioste;i'i  Abscess  due  to  a 
Bacillus  paratyphosus,  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Bushuell. 

FRIDAY, 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Epidemiological   Section,  20,  Ha  aover  Square,  W.,  5.30 

p.m       Dr.    Myer    Coplans  :    Medical    Inspection    in 

School— The  Gloucestershire  Scheme. 
PQHT>f»RADrATK      COOtSES     AXD      LF.IllIiKS. 
Centbax  Londob  Thboat  and  Eab   Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

W.C.  —  i'uesday    and     Friday,     3.45     p.m.,    Clinical 

Pathology. 
Charing  Cboss  Hospital,  W.C— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  A"-Ray  Diagnosis. 
Great  Noethebn  Centeal  Hospital,  Holloway  Road.  N.— Friday, 

3  p.m.,  The  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Locomotor 

Ataxia. 
Hospital  fob  Diseases   of  the  skin.  Blackfriars,  8. E— Monday, 

S    v  m.,    syphilis  ;    Wednesday,     5    p.m.     Tubercle  ; 

Saturday,  5  p  m.,    Leprosy,  Khinoscleroma,  Mycosis 

Fuogoides. 
Hospital  foe   Nervous  Diseases,  Welbeck  Street,  W.— Thursday, 

5  p  m.,  The  Indications  of  Arthrodesis  of  the  Shoulder 

Joint. 


Hospital  fob  Sick  Childken,  Greal'Ormoad  Street,  W.C— Thurs- 
day, 4  p  111 ,  Torticollis. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Daily  arrangements: 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.  5pm  and  3.15  pm.  respectively ; 
Operations,  2  30  p  m.  Special  Clinics  :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  aud  4  p.m.  Monday.  *nd  noon  Thursday  ; 
I  noon  and  4  p  m  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday  ; 
Eje,  11am.  Wednesdav  a.  d  Saturday;  Radiography. 
4  pm  Thursday.  Special  Lectures:  Monday,  3  15 
p.m .  Hepatic  Abscess.  Wednesday,  Disseminated 
Sclerosis, 

Mount  Vebnon  Hospital  fob  Consumption  axd  Diseases  of  the 
r.  Out-patient  Department,  Fitzroy  Square   W. 

Thursday,  5  p.m.,    Demonstration  :    Cases  of    Heart 
Disease. 

National  Hospital  fob  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W  C  —  Tuesday,  3  30  p  m  .  Cases  in  the  wards  ; 
Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Muscular  Atrophy. 

NobthEast.  London  Post-Gbaduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstration?  for  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Oui-patient :  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat.  XRay;  Tuesday,  10.30  am.,  Medical 
Out-patient  ;  2  30  p  m  ,  Operations,  Gynaecological 
aud  Surgical  Out-patient ;  4.30  p  m  ,  Lantern  Demon- 
stration:  Cancer  of  the  Face.  Wednesdav  2  30  p.m, 
Medical  Out-patient  Skin  and  Dye;  Thursday,  2  30 
p.m.  Gynaecological  Operations,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Out-patient  and  X  Ray  :  3  p.m..  Medical  In-patient ; 
4  30  pm.,  Demonstration  oi  Selected  Chest  Cases  (at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Hospital.  Bampstead).  Friday, 
10  am.  Surgical  Out-pitient;  2  30  p  m. ,  Operations, 
Medical  Out-patient  and  Eye  ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  In- 
patient 

Post  Graduate  College,  West  London  Hosnital.  Hammersmith 
Road,  W— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  2  p  m.,  Medical  aud 
Surgical  Clinics,  X  Rays  ;  2  30  p  m.,  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
2  p  m.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  a  m.,  Gynaecological  Operations  ;  2  p.m.,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  at  10  a  m.,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear  ;  Wednesday,  10am,  Diseases 
of  Children  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  30  p  m  ,  Diseases 
of  the  Skin  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2.30  p  m  , 
Diseases  of  Women.  Lectures:  Monday,  at  12 noon. 
Pathological  Demonstration.  At  5  p  m.,  Practical 
Surgery;  Tuesday,  Neuralgiae  aud  their  Treatment: 
Wednesday,  Fractures  of  the  Jaw.  Thursday.  Cases  of 
Diseases  of  the  E>e  ;  Friday,  Cases  of  Skin  Disease. 

Royal  Destal  Hospital,  Leicester  Square  W.C  —Monday,  5  30  p  m  , 
The  Movemeut  of  the  Mandible,  their  Relation  to  the 
Production  aud  Treatment  of  Abnormal  Articulation 
of  the   Teeth  and  to  the   Articulation  of    Artificial 

Dentures. 


BOOKS,   Etc,   RECEIVED. 


Squint  and  Ocular  Paralysis.     Bv  E.  L.  Hughes,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.    1937.    6s  6d. 
London  :   W.  B  Sauuders  Co.,  1907  : 
Surgery,  Its  Principles  and  Practice.    By  Various  Authors.   Edited 

by  W.  W.  Keen,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Vol.11.    30s. 
A  Textbook  of  Clinical  Anatomy.    By  D.  N.  Eisendrath,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Second  edition.    21s. 
A  Textbook  of  Physiology.      By  W.  H.  Howell,  Ph.D  ,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Second  edition     18s. 
The  Operating  Room  and  the   Patient.     By  R.   S.   Fowler,  M.D. 
Second  eoitioa.    10s 
Chats  about  Wine.    By  C  E  Hawker.    London  :  Daly  aud  Co.    1907. 

2s.  6d. 
Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  U.  S. 
Army.     Authors  and  Subjects,     second  Series     Vol  xii,    O.— 
Periodicals.    Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.    1907. 
The  Laboratory  and  Other  1  oems.    By  W.  A.  Osborne.    Melbourne  : 

T.  C  Lothian.    1907. 
The  Chronicles  of  Berthold  Daruley.  Edited  by  W.  Sherren.  Londou  : 

F.  Gritmhs.    1907     6s. 
Das  enge  Becken.    Von  Dr.  H.  Pcham.  Wieu  and  Leipzig  :  A.  Holder. 

1908     M  5  40. 
Fathologische  Physiologie.      Von    Dr.  L.   Krehl.      Fiiufte  Auflage. 

Leipzi.:  F.  C.  W.  Vogel.    1907.    M.  15. 
Glasgow  :  F.  Bauermeister  ;  and  Wiesbaden  :  J.  F.  Bergmacn  1907  . 
Urologisch-K \  -1     '  V'ademcoum.     Von  Dr.  R.  Wohlauer. 

ill  Ueber  Bleibe-Klystiere.  12)  Zur  Palpation  des  Abdomens. 
Von  Dr.  A.  1  ollalschek.  (Sonderabdruok  aus  der  Berliner  klin 
Wocheusfhiifc.  19J6,  Nos.  19 and 21.) 
Die  therapeutischenLeistungendes  Jahres.  1908.  Bearbeitet  vom 
Herausgebeu  Med.  and  Chir.  Dr.  A.  I'ullalsehek  and  Med.  u.  Dr. 
H.Nador.  XVIII.  Jahrgaug. 
Descriptive    Biochemie     mit    besonderer     Beruksichtigung    der 

-chen  Arbeitsmethoden.    Von  Dr.  S.  Frs 
Handbuch  der  Geburtshulfe.    In  drei  fiauden  Herausgegeben  von 

F.  von  winckel.    Drltter  Band.  III.  Pi 
Lehrbuch  der  Kystoskopie  ihre  Teciinik  and  kliuische  Bedeutung. 
Von  Dr.  M.  Nit'ze.    Zweite  Auflage. 
Employers' Liabilitv  to  their  Servants  at  common  Law.  and  under 
the  Ei  iployers'  Liability  Act,  18S0,  and  the  Workmci      Compi  1  - 

Third  edition, 
on  the  Canadian  Law,  by  A.  C.  F.  Boulton.  W.P.    1  oudo:. 
and  Maxwell,  Ltd. ;   and  Toronto  :  The  Carswell  Co.,  Ltd.    IS   . 
£lls. 
V  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR. 


[Nov.   16,   1907. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  1 0  be  Held, 


NOVEMBER. 


17  ^tintfan 

18  laONDAY 


19  TUESDAY 


Marylsbone  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  branch,  Rooms  of  tht  Medi 
cal  .Society,  11,  Chandos  Street,  W., 
5  p.m. 

( Cardiff    Division,   South    Wales  and 
I      Monmouthsldre  Branch,  Cardiff. 

on   117-17  rcwT?OT>  IV  I  LANCApH'RK     AND     i  iiHSHIRK     BKANCH, 

20  WEDNEbDAy  <  Ethicai  cooamitfes  of  the  branch, 
I  Rojal  Infirmary,  Manchester, 
I     4.30  p.m. 

f(>LoucESTBRDBiRE  Branch.  Iniirmary, 

I      Gloucester,   7   p.m.  ;    Supper,    AVel- 
?i  -raripsniv     J      lington  Hotel,  after  the  meeting. 
6\  lUUUbilAI..   i  Lm   hui   lslm,La?.casMrear.<t  Cheshire 

I      Branch,     Co-operative    Hall,    Elles- 

^     mere  Street,  8.30  p.m. 

22  FBIDAY      ... 

23  SATURDAY... 

24  gnutiras 

25  MONDAY      ... 

26  TUESDAY    ... 

27  WEDNESDAY.  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch,  Bath. 

'City  Diviseow,  Metropolitan    Counties 
Branch,  Special  Meeting,   Hackney 
5>fl  thitrsthv     J     Town  Hall,  4  p  m. 

«!    lttUK5UAl...|  SfAFFORDSBIRE    BRANCH,    North    Staf- 

j      ford  Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  3  45 p.m  ; 
,     Dinner,  6  30  p.m. 

29  FBIDAY 

30  SATURDAY... 


DECEMBER. 


1  §un5arj 

2  MOND  AY 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER  (Continued). 

i  St.  Panobas  a(,d  Islington  Division, 

3  TUESD  VY        J      Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  Tern 

'"  j      perance  Hospital,  Hampstead  Road, 
L    N.W.,  4  p.m. 

/"Lomdor:  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
1  luldren  suceommittee,  2  p.m. 

UhCiSoiKK    AND    CHESHIBE    BRANCH, 

4  WRDNFSDAvi      0oun<:il   Meeting,    Liverpool    Medi- 
cal Institution,  4.30  p.m. 

Nurih  IjAhcashirk  a^d  Suuth  West- 
morland   Branch,    Friend's   Hall, 
k     Lancaster,  3.46  p.m. 

f  Altrircham  Division,  Lancashire  and 
Chethire  Branch,  General  Meeting. 

5  THURSDAY...  ^  Foi.kestunk   Division,    South-eastern 

I      Branch.    Victoria    Hospital,   Folke- 
\     atone,  8.30  p.m. 


6  FRIDAY 

7  SATURDAY... 
8|£unttarj 

9  MONDAY      ... 

10  TUESDAY    ...- 

11  WEDNESDAY 

12  THURSDAY... 

13  FRIDAY 

14  SATURDAY... 

15  gimBaj! 

16  MONDAY     ... 

17  TUESDAY    ... 


London  :    Standing   Ethical  Subcom- 
mittee, 2  p.m. 


London  :  Organization  Committee, 
11  a.m. 

Lunlol  :  Life  Insurance  Examina- 
tions Subcommittee,  3  p.m. 


Lo-Dor, 
2  30  p.m 


:  Joint  Hospitals  Committee,, 
m 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH    MEDIOAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The   Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journab 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  e,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  tiie  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
Hy-laws  oi  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  lie  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  hie 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2.— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  Seneral  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  pre9crihe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  wiiom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

BF-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  Included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  it 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  leas  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  the 
said  notice. 
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Eqmrts  of  Stantong  Ccrmmitte. 


MEDICO-POLITICAL   C03I3IITTEE. 

A  meetikg  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee  was  held 
at  the  Central  Offices  on  October  9th,  when  there  were 
present:  Mr.  Edmund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.  (Chairman  ol 
Council),  Dr.  Edwin  Rayner  (Treasurer),  Mr.  H.  W. 
Armit,  Dr.  Alfred  Cox,  Mr.  C.  E  S.  Flemming,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Haslip,  Sir  Victor  Eorsley,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  F.  O.  Martley, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  Dr.  W.  L.  Muir,  Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Nash, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Watt3  Parkinson,  Dr.  Cecil  E.  Shaw,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Straton,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Apthorpe  Webb. 

Election  of  Chairman :  Standing  Orders. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  year  1907-8;  and  certain  standing 
orders  were  adopted,  among  others  one  authorizing  the 
Chairman  to  take  such  action  as  might  be  necessary  in 
cases  of  unqualified  practice  in  which  the  Solicitor 
advised  that  there  is  a  prima  facie  case. 

Notification  of  Births  Bill. 
The  Committee  received  Sir  Victor  Horeley's  report 
upon  the  result  of  the  recent  deputation  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  on 
the  Notification  of  Births  Bill,  and  a  report  of  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  and  resolved  that  a 
circular  should  be  issued  to  the  Divisions  pointing  out 
that  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  is  adoptive  only,  and 
that  It  rests  with  them  to  make  such  representations  to 
local  sanitary  authorities  as  will  prevent  injustice  to  the 
profession. 

Appointment  and  Reappointment  of  Subcommittees. 
In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of  the  Annual  Repre- 
sentative    Meeting,    subcommittees  were   appointed    or 
reappointed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Contract  Practice  Subcommittee  was  reap- 
pointed. 

2.  The  Parliamentary  Subcommittee  was  reappointed  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
with  regard  to  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Parlia- 
mentary candidates  at  elections  and  by-elections.  The 
Bill  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  Medical  and  Dentists 
Acts  was  referred  again  to  this  Subcommittee,  and  the 


joint  Subcommittee  with  the  British  Dental  Association 
was  reappointed. 

3.  A  special  Subcommittee  wa3  appointed  to  consider 
the  mode  in  which  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children  should  be  carried  out,  and  was  authorized  to  act 
in  any  emergency  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
approved  by  the  Representative  Meeting. 

4.  The  Lunacy  and  Inebriates  Acts  Subcommittee  was 
reappointed  to  continue  the  action  already  approved  by 
the  Council  and  the  Representative  Meeting  with  regarii 
to  the  provision  which  should  be  made  for  the  care  of 
lunatics  and  inebriates. 

5.  The  Midwives  Subcommittee  was  reappointed,  with 
special  instructions  to  draw  attention  to  the  existing 
power  of  local  authorities  under  Section  133  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  to  remunerate  any  medical  man  called  in  by  a 
midwife  under  the  Midwives  Act. 

6.  The  Coroners'  Subcommittee  and  the  Public  Morality 
Subcommittee  were  reappointed. 

7.  A  special  Subcommittee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  patent 
and  proprietary  medicines. 

8.  To  deal  further  with  the  question  of  the  remunera- 
tion paid  for  medical  examinations  by  life  insurance 
companies. 

9.  To  deal  further  with  the  matter  of  fees  to  medical 
witnesses  and  In  police  emergency  cases,  with  special 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  recent  order  issued  after 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

10.  The  joint  Subcommittee  with  the  Ophthalmologics! 
Society  was  reappointed  to  watch  the  Sight  Testlrg 
Opticians  Bill,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  an  emergency  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down. 

Diploma  to  Nurses. 
The  scheme  recently  Instituted  by  the  Royal  British 
Nurses'  Association  for  a  diploma  to  nurses  was  referred 
to  a  Subcommittee  consisting  of  the  ex- officio  members, 
together  with  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  for  consideration  and 
report. 

Irish  Business. 
The  Chairman  and  Secretary  were  instructed  to  draft  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws 
with  reference  to  the  Irish  Poor-law  system,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  methods  of  procedure  of  Inspectors  uncer  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board  in  conducting  inquiries  &' 
to  the  conduct  of  Poor-law  medical  officers  was  referred  to 
the  Irish  Committee. 

(188) 
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NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    COMMITTEE. 


[Nov.  23.   1907. 


NATAL  AND   MILITARY   COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  at  the  Central 
Offices  on  October  13th,  when  there  were  present:  Mr. 
Edmund  Owen  (Chairman  of  Council),  Fleet  Surgeon  E.  J. 
Biden,  ES.,  Surgton-General  Sir  Caarles  Cuffe,  C.B., 
Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  Curme,  Surgeon  Colonel 
G.  S.  Elliston,  Surgeon- General  G.  J.  H.  Evatt,  C.B.,  and 
Colonel  C.  H.  Joubert  de  la  Ferte,  I.M  S. 

Election  of  Chairman. 
Colonel  Joubert  de  la  Ferte  was  reappointed  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1907-8. 

Position  of  Director  General  A.  M.S. 
As  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Central 
Council,  representations  were  made  Borne  years  ago  to  Mr. 
Arnold  Forater  pointing  out  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Direclor-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Army  Council;  similar  representations 
were  again  made  to  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question 
was  not  one  of  representation  of  a  certain  department  of 
the  army  on  the  Army  Council  but  of  securing  that 
medical  and  hygienic  considerations  received  due  weight 
in  all  administrative  decisions.  The  receipt  of  the 
following"  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Haldane's  direction,  was 
reported  to  the  Committee : 

War  Office, 

May  31st,  1907. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refer  to 
yoar  letter  of  the  20  Sh  March  last,  further  r-garding  the  position 
of  6h8  Dii  actor-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Seivice,  in  which 
you  urge  on  b3half  of  the  British  Medical  Association  that  be 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Army  Council 

Your  letter  has  received  Mr.  Haldane's  most  careful  con- 
sideration, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misconcep- 
tion, I  am  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Secretary  of  Siate 
fully  identifies  himself  with  the  observation  made  in  your 
previous  communication  0!  the  28th  September  regarding  the 
acknowledged  "recognition  by  students  of  military  science  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  health  of  troops,  and  the 
consequent  importance  of  that  service  which  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  protection  of  health."  Mr.  Haldsne  entirely  con- 
cars  with  your  Council  in  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Ssrvica. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  however,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  departmental  arrangements  necessary  in  practice  to  attain 
this  object,  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  but  think,  from  his 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  question,  that  the  situation  may 
have  been  somewhat  misconceived.  The  business  of  army 
administration  covers  a  field  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  many 
important  depirtments  of  expert  professional  knowledge  which 
are  not,  and  could  not,  consistently  with  efficient  administra- 
tion, be  represented  on  the  Army  Council,  though,  like  the 
Medical  Service,  they  must  influence  the  larger  questions  of 
army  policy. 

In  regard  to  all  such  great  branches  of  army  business  the 
Council  must  rely  on  the  assistance  of  their  expert  advisers. 
This  assistance  is  freely  sought  at  every  stage  of  discussion 
and  action,  so  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose,  as  is 
perhaps  assumed  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter  under 
reply,  that  the  Council  reach  or  execute  decisions  without  prior 
reference  to  the  representatives  of  the  numerous  interests 
concerned. 

The  Director-General,  supported  a*  he  is  by  the  extremely 
valuable  assistance  and  authority  of  the  Advisory  Board,  has 
already  wide  administrative  powers,  with  access,  on  his  own 
initiative,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Army  Council,  and 
having  regard  to  all  the  circamstaucss  of  the  case,  Mr. 
Hildane,  whilst  appreciating  in  the  highest  degree  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  your  Council  to  address  him  on 
the  subject,  does  not  see  his  way  to  carry  out  the  change 
whloh  you  suggest. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Slgnedl    A.  E  WlDDOWS, 

Private  Secretary. 

J   Smith  WhiiaXek,  Esq., 

Offices  of  the  British  Medical  Assooiation, 
429,  8trand,  W.C. 

After  careful  consideration  the  Committee  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  Council  on  the  Bubject  (for 
resolutions  of  Council  see  "  Proceedings,"  Supplement  to 
the  British  Medical  Journal,  November  9th,  p.  265). 

Payment  of  Passages  of  Officer  J  I  amities. 
■  .3  reported  that  the  following  reply  eon 
at  of  the  passage  money  of  the  families  of  medical 
officers  haf  been  received,  and  BatialacHon  wa?  expressed 


at  the  success  which  bad  attended  the  efforts  of    the 
Association  In  this  matt  er. 

India  Office, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W., 
July  30th,  1907. 
Sir,  —With  reference  to  this  office  letter  of  the  Hth  J  une,  1907, 
No.  M  7772,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  officers  of  the 
Rival  Army  Medical  Corps  who,  upon  proceeding  to  or  f torn 
India,  are  placed  on  duty  with  troops  on  bosrd  ship,  have 
hitherto  been  granted  free  passages  for  their  wives  and 
families,  and  this  concession  has  covered  the  oases  of  the  large 
majority  of  officers. 

From  the  beginning  of  September  next  officers  who  are  pro- 
ceeding "  on  duty  "  will  receive  passages  for  their  wives  and 
families,  whether  they  do  duty  with  troops  on  board  ship  or 
not,  when  embarked  In  transports.  Officers  who  cannot 
embark  in  transports  will  not  be  entitled  to  passages  by  private 
steamers  for  their  wives  and  families,  but  the  family  can  pro- 
ceed either  in  an  earlier  or  a  later  transport.  The  same 
concession  will  be  allowed  when  the  officers  proceed  on  long 
leave  on  medical  certificate. 

An  officer  who  is  seriously  ill  and  is  sent  home  "for  pre- 
servation of  life  "  by  a  private  steamer  is  alieady  allowed  free 
passages  for  his  wife  as  an  attendant,  and,  in  future,  the 
children  aod  a  nurse,  if  any,  will  in  these  circumstances 
receive  free  passages  by  the  same  steamer. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Yoar  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    O.  M.  Creagh, 

Lieut  -General, 

Military  Secretary. 
The  Medical  Secretary, 

British  Medical  Association, 
6,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


$taht$£  of  Iterate  &  Bibisimts* 

[The  proceeding!  of  the  Division*  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH: 

Nuneaton  and  Tamworth  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  Tamworth 
General  Hospital  on  November  5th. 

The  Referendum  —Dr.  Milker  Moore,  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  Division,  attended  and  explained  the  minutts 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  referred  to  the  Divisions 
by  the  Council.  The  minutes  were  considered  and  voted 
on  seriatim.  Minutes  Nos.  123,  299,  303,  328,  330.  342,  and 
316  were  approved  unanimously.  Minutes  Nos.  283,  287, 
293,  298  were  approved  with  one  dissentient. 


BORDER  COUNTIES  BRiNCH: 

Scottish  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Douglas  Arms 

Hotel  at  Castle   Douglas   on  Thursday,  October  31st,  at 

3  pm.  Dr.  Murdoch  of  Annan  In  the  chair. 

The  Referendum. — Dr.  Murdoch  introduced  the  subject 
Dr.  Maxwell  Ross  gave  a  lucid  accDunt  of  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  A  discussion  followed  in  which  all  the 
members  present  took  part ;  the  various  points  were  then 
voted  upon. 

Paper. — Dr.  W.  S.  Syme  then  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
by  specimens,  on  Simple  Nasal  Obstruction.  He  described 
the  commoner  causes  of  the  condition,  and  the  effects, 
both  local  and  general,  to  which  it  gives  rise.  Special 
reference  was  made  to  the  effects  in  the  middle  ear.  The 
treatment  was  considered  in  a  general  way.  The  results 
of  the  re-establishment  of  sufficient  nasal  breathing  is 
most  pleasing  as  a  rule,  and  this  applies  both  to  the 
neighbouring  dependent  affections  and  to  the  general 
health.  

DORSET  AND  WEST  HANTS  BRANCH: 
West  Dorset  Division. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 
Yeatman  Hospital,  Sherborne,  on  Thursday,  November 
7th,  at    3    p.m.    Dr.  .  Maodokald    in    the    chair.    Nine 
members  were  present. 

The  R(fercnclu?n.—1hb  Referendum  Report  of  the  Council 
was  considered  and  voted  upon.  Minute  123  was  approved 
by  amajorily.  Minutes  283, 237,  293, 298, 209  and  303  wer<- 
disapproved  by  a  majority  of  8  to  1.  Minutes  328,  530, 
342  and  346  were  disapproved  of  unanimously. 
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The  Hygienic  Training  of  Teachers.— A  letter  from  Mrs. 
A.  Watt  Smyth  urging  the  importance  of  the  train! 

I    teachers    ia    hygiene   was    considered,   and   all 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  thereof. 

Visit  to  the  Hospital  IVards,— Afterwards  the  members 
were  shown  some  cases  of  interest  in  the  hospital  wards 
by  the  medical  staff. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHE3HIRE  BRANCH : 

Blackpool  Division. 

A    special    general    meeting   was    held    on    Thursday, 

November  7th,   Dr.  Dunderdale  in  the  chair,  and  ten 

members  present. 

The  Referendum.—  The  Referendum  report  of  the  Council 
was  considered.  It  was  resolved  unanimously  to  support 
the  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  meeting  of  Representa- 
tives. A  separate  vote  was  taken  on  each  minute  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  referred  to  the  Divisions,  the 
voting  in  each  caee  being  10  for  and  none  against. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — The  meeting  then  considered 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 
That  this  meeting  of  the  Blackpool  Division  whilst  approving 
of  the  objects  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  and 
wishful  to  aid  in  every  way  in  the  reduction  of  Infantile 
mortality,  desires  to  protest  again3t  the  imposition  on  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  a  duty  to  notify 
births,   under  penalty  for  non-oompliance,   without  any 
arrangement  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  medical  man 
for  a  service  rendered  for  the  sake  of  the  community. 
It  was  further  resolved  : 
That  copies  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  the  Division,  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cteshire  Branch,  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Health  Committee  of  the  Blackpool  Council. 


Liverpool  (Northern)  Division. 
A   meeting  of   the   Division  was  held  at    the  Medical 
Institution  on  November  6th,  Dr.  A.  Ivor  Thomas  (Vice- 
Chairman)  being  In  the  chair,  and  four  other  members 
present ;  fifty  mf  mbers  were  absent. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes— The  minutes  of  the  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Election  of  Chairman. — This  office  being  vacant  owing 
to  the  death  of  Dr.  R.  S.  Archer  in  August  last,  it  whs 
proposed  by  Dr.  Blackledge,  seconded  by  Dr.  Matthews, 
and  resolved  unanimously : 

That    Dr.    A.    Ivor   Thomas   be    elected   Chairman  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year. 

Election  of  Vice- Chairman. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
Thomas,  seconded  by  Dr.  Blackiedge,  and  resolved 
unanimously : 

That  Dr.   S.   Matthews  be    elected   Vice-Chairman   for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  year. 

The  late  Dr.  Archer. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Da  vies, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Matthews,  and  resolved  unanimously : 
That  a  vote  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Arche.'  and  Mr. 
Robert  Archer  on  the  death  of  the  late  Dr.  R.  S.  Archer. 

Referendum  on  Draft  Charter. — The  votir^'  was  as 
follows :  Minutes  of  Representative  Meeting,  Nos.  123, 
283,  287,  293,  298,  299,  328,  and  230—5  voted  for,  none 
against;  Nos.  303,  342,  and  346 — 6  voted  against,  none  for. 

Central  Emergency  Fund  —  A.  letter  from  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee,  dated  July  2nd,  1907,  was  read, 
inviting  the  support  of  Branches  and  Divisions  to  this 
Fund.  Owing  to  the  meagre  attendance,  however,  no 
decision  was  come  tc. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

Kensington  Division. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cancer  Hospital,   Fulham 

Road,  S.W.,  on  Thursday,  November  7th,   at   4.45  p.m., 

Dr.  A.  J.  Rice  Oxley,  Vice-Chairman,  In  the  chair. 

Resignation  of  Chairman. — A  letter  was  read  from  Sir 
John  Tyler  resigning  the  chairmanship  of  the  Division  ia 
consequence  of  ill-health.  Sir  John  Tyler's  resignation 
was  accepted  with  regret,  and  with  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

Cases  and  Specimens. —  After  welcoming  the  members  to 
the  hospital,  Mr.  F.  B.  Jessb,tt  showed  five  specimens  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  He  emphasized  the  possibility 
ol  fibroids  being  associated  with  carcinoma,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  when  fibroids  lead  to  symptoms 


they  should  always  be  removed.  Alter  remarks  by  Mr, 
T.  11,  Aikisson  asid  Dr.  Rica  Oxms  Mr  Jesse-it  replied. 
Mr.  Charles  Rxall  showed  a  case  illustrating  the  avas- 
cularization  method  of  treating  advanced  carcinoma  of  the 
mouth.  He  also  showed  an  instrument  for  occluding 
deep'  seated  vessels  with  a  metal  ligature.  Mr.  Cecil  Leaf 
showed  (1)  two  cases  of  excision  of  the  rectum  for  cancer, 
with  specimens ;  (2)  two  patients  operated  on  for  cancer  of 
the  breast  by  Halsted's  method;  (3)  a  case  of  Paget's 
disease  of  the  nipple,  probably  with  carcinoma  beneath  it ; 
(4)  a  patient  with  perforating  ulcer  of  the  great  toe.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Miles  showed  two  cases  of  abdomino-perlneal 
excision  of  the  rectum.  He  also  described  a  new  opera- 
tion for  the  radical  cure  of  femoral  hernia  by  means  of  a 
decalcified  bone  plate.  Mr.  Howell  Evans  showed  (1)  a 
woman  with  a  syphiloma  of  the  breast ;  and  (2)  a  woman 
with  an  abdominal  tumour.  Mr.  Jocelvn  Swan  showed 
three  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  treated  by  extensive 
operation,  which  demonstrated  the  fact  that  removal  of 
both  pectoral  muscles  does  not  interfere  with  movements 
of  the  arm.  Mr.  Swan  also  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 
use  of  the  cystoscope. 

Lantern  Demonstration.— Mr.  Howell  Evans  gave  a 
lantern  demonstration  illustrating  the  relation  of  certain 
embryonic  cystic  conditions  to  malignant  disease. 

Paper. — Mr.  Cecil  Leaf  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
present  position  of  the  treatment  of  cases  of  inoperable 
cancer,  especially  alluding  to  Dojen's  serum,  the  x  rays, 
and  trypsin. 

Vote  of  Thanks.— On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Atki  > 
son,  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Meerwald,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  hospital  was  casrled  by 
acclamation. 

Stratford  Division. 
A  meeting  of  the  Stratford  Division  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  7th,  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  High 
Street,    Dr.    Spurrell    presiding.     There    was    a    large 
attendance  of  membeis. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Address  by  Sir  R.  Douglas  Powell— Sir  R.  .Douglas  Powell 
gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  Some  Cardlo- vascular 
Degenerations.  He  dealt  chiefly  with  the  clinical  aspects 
of  the  subject,  and  he  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture  that  certain  recent  discoveries  regarding  the  bands 
of  His  threw  some  light  on  many  cases  of  arrhythmia. 
He  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 

Compulsory  Notification  of  Births  Act.— Dr.    Cursham 
Corner  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  com- 
pulsory   Notification    of    Births    Act.      He   objected   to 
medical  men  being  required  to  notify  births  unless  they 
received  some  remuneration.    Several  members  took  part 
In  the  discussion,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  on  the 
proposition  of  Dr.  Rose, 
That  this  Division  expresses  disapproval  of  the  corrpulsory 
Notification   of  Births  Act  and  requests  the  Exfcutive 
Committee    to  place  it  3  views  before  the  Borough  and 
District  Councils  of  the  Division  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

MIDLAND    BRANCH: 

Boston  and  Spalding  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  Friday,  November 

8th,  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Boston,  at  2.45  p.m.    Dr. 

Miller  was  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  were  first  read 
and  confirmed. 

Payment  of  Cases.— It  was  agreed  to  pay  to  each  patient 
attending  a  scientific  meeting  half  a  crown  and  any 
expenses  incurred  In  coming  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Referendum  Report.— This  matter  was  dlscuseed  at 
some  length,  and  It  was  finally  agreed  to  unanimously 
support  the  resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 
Minutes  123,  283,  287,  293,  298,  299,  303,  328,  330,  342,  346 
were  carried  nem.  con. 

School  Certificates.— The  question— who  should  be 
responsible  for  fees  for  certificates  for  inability  to  attend 
school  through  ill  health  ?  was  considered.  The  Secretary 
was  asked  to  inquire  from  other  Divisions  what  is  the 
usual  practice. 

Cams.— Dr.  Mann  showed:  (1)  Case  ol  acromegaly, 
(2)  brother  and  sister  suffering  from  er>oimcus!y  swollen 
lower  limbs,  probably  due  to  blocked  lymphatics.  Dr. 
South  shot       a  case  of  "  culraBs"  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
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In  a  woman.  Dr.  Wilson  showed  (1)  Case  of  disseminated 
sclerosis,  (2)  CR3e  of  exophthalmic  goitre  In  a  man. 

Specimens  —Dr.  Wilson  showed :  (1)  Specimen  0*  ovarian 
tumour  (held  30  oz.)  covered  with  numerous  papillomatons 
growths  which  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  pelvis  causing 
acu.e  intestinal  obstruction  ;  removal  was  followed  by 
recovery.  (2)  Gastric  ulcer  showing  large  perforation 
removed  four  hours  after  perforation.  (3)  Ovary  strangulated 
in  left  inguinal  canal  in  child  12  weeks  old:  removal 
followed  by  recovery. 

The  members  had  tea  in  the  hotel  afterwards. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  Inverness,  on  Saturday,  October  26th.    In 
the  absence  of  the  President — Dr.  Miller  (Fort  William) — 
Dr.  Bruce  (Dingwall)  occupied  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minnies. — The  minutes  of  the  previons 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Referendum.  —  The  Referendum  Report  of  the 
Council  along  with  the  Minority  Report  was  discussed, 
-  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  record  a  vote  against 
the  resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  the 
members  present  being  of  opinion  that  the  composition 
and  mode  of  election  of  members  of  Council  should 
remain,  as  at  present,  and  they  saw  no  reason  for  adopting 
the  gfouping  of  Branches  as  proposed  by  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting ;  the  members  deprecated  any  change  in 
the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee,  as  they  considered 
that  the  working  of  the  Journal  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  finances  of  the  Association. 

The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  to  School  Children.—  Dr.  Bruce 
(Dingwall)  said  that  for  a  learned  profession  resting  its 
claims  on  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  having 
had  a  complete  training  in,  scientific  medicine,  the 
greatest  foe  in  practice  was  that  tne  credulous  public  put 
its  trust  and  lavished  Its  money  on  illegitimate  pretenders 
to  marvellous  powers  of  cure.  Unfortunately,  the 
Movercment  reaped  a  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
foolish,  and  often  the  poorest,  portion  of  the  population 
from  the  system  of  so-called  patent  medicines.  The  real 
root  of  the  success  of  quaaks  lay  in  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  people  at  large  of  the  laws  of  health.  If  young 
men  and  women  were  taught  the  fundamental  principles 
which  afftct  the  working  of  the  human  body,  the  over- 
powering advantages  of  Nature's  remedies— fresh  air, 
wholesome  food,  and  pure  water— of  regulated  and 
systematic  bodily  exercise,  and  the  evils,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  overcrowding,  ill  cooked  and  deleterious  dishes, 
polluted  springs,  and  over- sedentary  habits,  and  the  abu;e 
of  stimulants,  much  would  be  done  to  save  the  rising 
generation  from  the  rapacious  harpies  who  set  themselves 
out  to  live  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation.  So  much 
might  be  said  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  honest 
medical  practitioner,  but  Vat  was  not  all  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  doctor  as  a  good  and  zealous  citizen  oi  the 
empire.  He  understood  bet'er  than  most  the  reasons 
why  the  laws  of  health  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young,  as  he  daily,  nay  hourly,  witnessed 
and  tried  to  remedy  the  consequences  of  neglect.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  his  duly  to  his 
patients  to  point  out  the  serious  results  of  such 
transgressions.  Would  not  his  lectures  have  much 
more  effect  if  the  ground  were  well  prepared  in  the  earlier 
and  more  susceptible  days  of  youth?  That  hygiene 
should  be  specially  taught  In  public  elementary  schools  as 
an  educational  matter  of  primary  importance,  so  well  shown 
thirty  years  ago  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  charming  book 
on  education,  no  one  would  now  attempt  to  deny.  The 
difficulties  were  two :  First,  in  obtaining  properly  qualified 
teachers  for  the  purpose;  and,  secondly,  in  finding  a  place 
in  the  school  time-table  for  yet  another  subject  of  study. 
rhe  new  bedies,  the  Scottish  provincial  committees,  have 
already  taken  steps  to  meet  the  first  difficulty  by 
appointing  medical  lecturers  in  the  different  training 
colleges  for  public  school  teachers.  Means  should  also  be 
taken  to  train,  by  means  of  holiday  classes,  their  older 
brethren.  The  curriculum  might  well  be  curtailed  In 
several  comparatively  useless  directions.  It  was  of  more 
Importance  for  the  child  to  know,  so  to  speak,  the 
geography  of  its  own  body  than  that  of  Japan  or  even 
Gloucestershire.  But,  as  Dr.  Kenwood  suggested  at  the 
late    International   Conference,   It   was   not   absolutely 


necessary,    at    least    !n     an     ideal     school    with    idea! 
teachers,     to    set    apart    a   particular   hour    for    such 
work.     Better    teach   by  example  and  let  the    subject 
continually  inform  all  school  work  and  the  due  regula- 
tion and  sanitary  management  of  the  school  premises. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Mac- 
donald  (M.O.H.  for  the  County),  Dr.  Gordon  Lano  (M.O. 
to  the  Inverness  School  Board),  Dr.  Leach  (Beauly)J  and 
Dr.  Moir  took  part.     All  were  agreed  that  the  laws  of 
health,  especially  as  regards  pure  air,  cleanliness,  food, 
water,  etc.,  should  be  taught  the  young,  and  that  It  should 
form  part  of  the  school  curriculum.     The  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  approved  of : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  the  time  has  come  when  the  teaching  of  the 
laws  of  health  should  be  an  obligatory  subject  In  all  public 
schools,  and  that  the  school  premises  and  arrangements 
should  be  such  as  to  prove  a  thorough  object  lesson  in 
sanitary  science  to  the  scholars  in  attendance. 

Demonstration. — Before  proceeding  to  the  business  of 
the  meeting  the  members  attended  at  the  Northern 
Infirmary,  when  a  demonstration  was  given  by  Dr. 
Gordon  Lanq  of  the  new  ,r  ray  outfit,  the  galvanic  and 
faradic  batteries,  and  other  electrical  appliances  lately 
introduced  into  the  Infirmary. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH: 
Isle  of  Thanet  Division. 
Thk  twenty-first  (Clinical)  meeting  of  this  Division  was 
held  at  the  Seaman's  Infirmary,  Ramsgate,  on  October  31st, 
Dr.  E.  Fisk  in  the  chair.    There  were  present  at  the 
meeting  twenty  members. 

Cases.—- Three  eases  were  shown,  examined  and  discussed. 
(<i)  Rodent  ulcers.  (4)  Recurrent  epithelioma  of  tongue, 
(c)  Pathological  specimen  of  an  extrauterine  fetation  at 
six  weeks. 

Discussion  on  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  and 
Isolation  Hospitals. — Dr.  Styan  read  a  paper  on  the  noti- 
fication of  infectious  diseases  and  the  management  of 
isolation  hospitals  in  relation  to  medical  practice.  Dr. 
White  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  subject  and  Dr. 
Thornton  discussed  the  subject.  Dr.  Halstead  proposed 
and  Dr.  Street  seconded, 

That  the  discussion  be  postponed  till  the  following  Thursday. 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 


The  adjourned  meeting  for  further  discussion  of  Dr. 
Styan's  paper  was  held  at  the  Seaman's  Infirmary,  Rams- 
gate, on  November  7  th,  Dr.  E.  Fisk  in  the  chair.  There 
were  preEent  nineteen  members  and  two  visitors. 

Death  of  Dr.  Tyrrell. — The  Chairman  mentioned  with 
regret  the  death  of  Dr.  F.  Tyrrell,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  a  vote  of  con- 
dolence was  unanimously  passed  to  Mrs.  Tyrrell  in  her 
bereavement.  The  Honorary  Secretary  stated  that  he 
had  ordered  a  wreath  to  be  sent  for  the  funeral. 

Adjourned  Discussion. — The  Chairman  made  a  few  pre- 
liminary remarks  in  furtherance  of  the  discussion  and 
hoped  that  they  would  again  hear  the  members  who  had 
spoken  at  the  previous  meeting.  Dr.  Styan  made  a  few 
remarks  quoting  figures  of  return  cases  of  the  district  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other  localities.  Dr.  Hal- 
stead,  after  a  considerable  address,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  during  which  several  proposals  were  put 
forward,  finally  proposed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Fever  Hospital  be  asked  to 

arraDge  that,  In  future,  a  notice,  signed  by  the  Medical 

Officer  of  the  Fever  Hospital,   be  at  once  sent    to  any 

general  practitioner  who  has  sent  in  to  the  Fever  Hospital 

a  notified  infectious  case,  as  soon  as  the  Medical  Officer 

is  of  opinion  that  the  notification  Is  incorrect. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Hicks  and  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  White  expreseed  warmly  his  approval  of  the  resolu 

tion.    Dr.  Bertram  Thornton  next  proposed  a  resolution 

which  he  had  foreshadowed  at  the  previous  meeting.     Dr. 

Sawers  seconded  it  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.    It 

ran  as  follows : 

The  members  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Division  of  the  South 
Eastern  Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  having 
devoted  two  meetings  to  the  consideration  of  the  existing 
facilities  for  dealing  with  infectious  diseases  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrangements  for 
isolating  doubtful  cases  are  inadequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  patients.    They  would  venture  to  hope  that  the 
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joint  Hospital  Committee  may  favourably  entertain  their 
expression  of  opinion  and  consider   tbe   advisability  of 
enlarging  the  quarantine  bloek.    They  would  further  urge 
that  a  ward  should  be  reserved  for  convalescent  scarlet 
fever  patients  In  order  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the 
number  of  "  return  "  cases. 
There  was  an  active  discussion  before  the  resolution  was 
passed,  In  which  eight  members  joined,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary  was  Instructed  to  forward  the  resolution  to   the 
Joint  Hospital  Board.    Dr,  Halstead  next  proposed  and 
Dr.  Watts  seconded : 
That  a  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  further  discuss  points 
in  connexion  with  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases 
and  the  management  of  isolation  hospitals  in  relation  to 
medical  practice. 
It  was  decided  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital 8nd  the  medical  officers  of  health  should  be  ex-officio 
members    of    the  subcommittee,    and  that    four    other 
members  of  the  Division  be  chosen  by  ballot.    A  ballot 
was  then  taken,  with  the  result  that  the  subcommittee  was 
formed  as  follows  : — Ex  officio:  Dr.  Styan  (M.O.H.  Barns- 
gate),  Dr.  Bertram  Thornton  (M.O.H.  Margate),  Dr.  Robin- 
son  (M.O.H.  of  East  Kent  District),  Dr.  White  (M.O.  of 
Fever  Hospital).    Elected  by  Ballot :  Dr.  Xichol  (Margate), 
Dr.  Halstead  (Ramsgate),  Dr.    Kaven   (Broad  stairs),  Dr. 
Street  (Westgate).    Dr.  Raven  proposed  and  Dr.  Brunton 
seconded  the  motion  that  Dr.  Styan  be  asked  to  kindly 
allow  his  paper  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  Division.    This  Dr.  Styan  agreed  to,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Styan  for  hi3 
paper.    A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Hemming,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  through  illness,   dealing  with  the 
subjects  under  discussion. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman. — A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH: 
Guernsey  and  Alderney  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Divislonwas  held  on  Friday,  November 
8th,  at  8  30  p  m.,  at  which  there  were  present  Dr.  Corbin, 
in  the  chair,  Drs.  Atkman,  E.  L.  Robinson,  Benson,  Bishop, 
Conrad  Carey,  Colonel  Duke,  Major  Myles,  and  Drs. 
Wallace,  Wild,  and  Bulteel,  honorary  secretary. 

Original  Letters  of  Edward  Jenner. — Dr.  Aikman 
exhibited  two  original  letters  written  by  Dr.  Jenner,  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  which  had  recently  come  into 
his  possession,  and  which  he  had  decided  to  hand  over  to 
the  Jenner  Society  In  Gloucester,  with  the  proviso  that 
should  that  Society  cease  to  exist  the  reversion  of  the 
letters  should  be,  as  to  one  of  them,  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  as  to  the  other,  to  the  Lister  Institute. 
They  were  written  to  a  Mr  Kelson,  members  of  whose 
family  afterwards  settled  in  Guernsey.  He  offered  a  type- 
written copy  to  the  Division.  Unfortunately,  as  shown  in 
the  appended  copies,  a  portion  of  one  of  these^  had  been 
frayed  away  with  age  : 

[No.  1  Copy  ] 

Bond  Street, 

29th  January. 
My  dear  Sir, — All  I  wish    is,  respecting  your  communica- 
tion, that  you  would  put  it  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  reply  to  a 
letter  requesting  you  to  inform  me  whether,  from  the  numbf  rs 
you    have    Inoculated   with  vaccine   matter,   and  from  their 
subsequent  exposure  to  variolous  inoculation  or  contagion,  if 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  vaccine  inoculation,  if  properly 
conducted,  is  a  safe  and  easy  prevention  of  the  small-pox. 
Then  have  the  goodness  to  Introduce  some  of  your  strong  facts 
(and  I  am  confident  none  can  be  more  decisive  or  convincing 
than  yours)  that  you  gave  the  public  in  the  Journal  and  any 
others  you  please. 
Be  so  kind  also  to  add  the  numbers  you  have  inoculated. 
You  may  conclude  with  a    general    opinion    of   the    new 
practice. 
Excuse  the  trouble  I  am  giving  you, 
And  believe  me  to  be, 

Your  very  faithful  humble  servant, 

E.  Jenner. 
Bond  Street, 
Jan.  30,  1802. 

[No.  2  Copy.] 
Mr.  Kelson,  Bond  Street, 

Surgeon,  5th  February,  1802. 

Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  must  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  exoellent  communication.  You  have  correctly  stated 
everything  essential  in  the  natural  history  of  cow-pcx.  If 
such  testimonies  as  these  will  cot  do  away  with  all  scepticism 
from  the  House  of  Commons  (should  any  remain)  I  know  not 
what  will. 


There  was  a  circumstance  you  mentioned  in  your  first  letter 
Which  I  forgot  to  mention  in  mine.  It  does  not  strike  mo  from 
the  remark  you  mode  that  the  great  Folk  with  whom  you  have 
eonvorsed  upon  the  subject  have  any  conception  what  a  sum  it 
has  cost  me  in  establishing  vaccine  inoculation. 

The  two  great  points  from  which  my  fortune  has  suffered  are 
these  :  the  necessity  of  a  residence  in  town  for  some  years 
past  (at  least  during  the  London  season)  to  rectify  the  inces- 
sant blundering  which  the  mistakes  of  some  leading  men  had 
occasioned  ;  these  and  other  obvious  reasons  rendered  irfy 
presence  here  necessary. 

The  other  source  of  peounlary  loss  arose  from  my  country 
business  having  passed  into  other  hands,  two  physicians 
having  occupied  my  post  since  I  quitted  Bickley. 

On  the  whole  I  may  set  myself 
amount  of  £600 
Parliament  should  not 
it  will  be  truly  vexatious 
myself  on  the  generosity  of  my 

Many  suppose  I  am  enriching  myself  by  the  practice  (no 
such  thing).  I  have  inoculated  but  two  children  these  two 
months. 

It  is  not  probable  that  children  will  be  brought  to  me,  when 
every  surgeon  or  apothecary  is,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the  rules 
I  have  laid  down,  as  well  versed  in  the  business  as  myself. 

Excuse  the  trouble  I  give  you, 

And  believe  me, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

E.  .Tenner 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  typewritten  copies 
be  accepted  with  thanks,  and  kept  for  the  Division. 

Votes  of  Thanks.— The  meeting  terminated  with  the 
customary  votes  of  thanks. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  In 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  It  will  be  closed  at 
Z  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD 
Bath  and  Bristol  Branch.— The  second  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  session  will  be  held  at  the  Museum,  Bath,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  November  27th,  at  8  o'clock,  Dr.  E.  J.  Cave, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  communications  are 
expected :— (1)  Newman  Nelld,  M.B.  :  Some  Additions  to  a 
Collection  of  Clinical  Lantern  Slides.  (2)  C.  J.  Whitby,  M.D.: 
The  Importance  of  Sphygmometry.  (3)  C.  E.  S.  Elemmicg  : 
(a)  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Poison  Id  g  by  Veronal  ;  (6)  a  Case  of 
Acute  Nephritis.  (4)  W.  M.  Beaumont :  A  Note  on  the  Use  of 
the  Ophthalmoreaction  in  General  Practice.  A  Council  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  7.55.— W.  M.  Beaumont  and  Newmix 
Neild,  Bath,  Honorary  Secretaries. 


Border  Counties  Branch  :  English  Division.— The  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  Maryport,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  13th.  The 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  member  who  will 
read  a  paper,  show  cases  or  pathological  specimens. — Norman 
Maclaren,  Carlisle,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch:  Altrincham  Divi- 
sion.—The  next  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Altrincham  Hospital  at  4.50  p.m..  on  Thursday, 
December  5th.  Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  City  of  Manchester,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Infantile 
Mortality.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Brookiands  Hotel.— T.  W.  H.  Garstang,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington  Division. — A  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held 
at  the  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W.,  at 
4  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd.  W.  Wynn  Westcott, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Sudden  Death  and  important 
matters  concerning  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act  will 
be  put  before  the  Division.— William  Griffith,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Metropolitan  Counties  Beanch:  Wandsworth  Dim 
sion.— A  meetiDg  of  the  Division  will  be  held  in  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall  on  Thursday,  November  28th,  at  8  45  p.m.  Drs. 
Latimer  and  MoManus  will  give  addresses  on  the  interests  of 
the  Profession  and  the  Work  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
Non-members  are  Invited.— C.  J.  Martin,  111,  Northoote  Road, 
8.W.,  Honorary  Seoretary. 
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North  Lancashire;  and  Socih  Westmorland  Branch  — 
A  meeting  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  aS  the  Friends'  Hall, 
Lancaster,  on  December  4th,  at  3.15  D.:a.  T.  H.  B.  Dobson, 
M.D.Lond.,  will  open  a  discussion  oa  Migraine.  Any  member 
willing  to  show  oases  or  speolmens  13  requested  to  communicate 
with  A.  S.  Earling,  Honorary  Secretary. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH  :   FOLKESTONE    DIVISION.— A  meeS- 

lng  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  Dscembar  5th,  at  8  30  p  m.  Age'nda  : 
(1)  Minutes.  (2)  To  farther  discuss  th9  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting, 
and  to  vote  on  certain  resolutions.  (3)  Some  clinical  cases 
will  be  shown.— P.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Seoretary, 
Folkestone. 

South-eastern  Branch:  Hastings  Division. —A  meeting 
of  this  Division  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  28th,  at 
the  Eversfield  Hotel.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Mansell  at  5  p.m.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  6.45  p.m.  at  the 
Eversfield  Hotel ;  charge  6s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  wine.  Agenda: 
(1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting  will  be  read.  (2)  Mr.  C.  M.  H. 
Howell,  M.B.Oxon.,  M.R.C.P.,  will  read  a  paper  entitled, 
Some  Points  about  Epilepsy.  (3)  To  receive  the  Report  of  the 
Representative.  (4)  The  Referendum  from  the  Central 
Council.— G.  Vickerman  Hevland,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South-Eastern  Branch  :  Isle  of  Thanet  Division.— The 
next  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Mildred's 
Hotel,  Westgate,  en  Thursday,  November  28ch,  at  4  p.m.. 
Dr.  Arthur  Flint  in  the  chair.  Agenda:  Mr.  F.  Ssinford 
Kdwards,  F  R.C.S.  :  The  Importance  of  Sigmoidoscopy  in 
General  Practice.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Division,  which  includes  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  Referendum  on  the  Charter  (See  Supplement  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  September  21st,  1907).  It  is 
required  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  each  resolution  referred  to  in 
the  Referendum.  Any  other  business.  Tea  will  be  served 
during  the  meeting.  All  members  of  the  South-Eastern 
I'.ranch  are  invited  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  to  introduce 
professional  friends,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on 
Divisional  questions.— Hugh  M.  Raven,  Brcadstairs,  Honorary 
Divisional  Secretary. 

South-Eastern  Branch  :  Norwood  Division.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  above  Division  will  take  place  al  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  on  Thursday,  December 
12th,  at  4  p.m.,  Dr.  Henry  Hetley  in  the  chair.  Agenda  : 
(1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2)  Election  of  Representative. 
(3)  To  consider  the  Referendum  Report  and  Minority  Re-port 
dealing  with  proposed  Charter.  (Copies  of  the  Referendum 
Report  and  the  Minority  Report  have  been  already  forwarded 
to  each  member,  and  they  are  also  recommended  to  refer  to 
the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  September  21st,  which 
contains  a  report  from  the  Representative  Meeting.)  All 
members  of  the  South  Eastern  Branch  are  invited  to  attend 
and  to  introduce  professional  friends,  but  will  be  unable  to 
vote  on  Divisional  questions.— Arthur  W.  Soper,  2,  Hamlet 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Southern  Branch  :  Winchester  Division.— The  autumn 
1  iinioal  Meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  in  the  Library 
of  the  Cambridge  Hotel,  Aldershot,  on  Thursday,  November 
28th,  at  3  p  m.  (by  kind  permission  of  Surgeon-Genera!  Sir  T. 
Gallwey,  K.C  M.G.).  Agenda:  (1)  Dr.  Jollye  (Alresford): 
Notes  on  Two  Cases  of  Actinomycosis,  with  remarks.  (2)  Dr. 
Bevan  (Alton) :  Notes  on  Three  Cases  of  Intestinal  Obstruc- 
tion. (3)  Mr.  H.  Ahrens  (Basingstoke):  A  Paper  on  Middle- 
ear  Deafness.  (4)  Mr.  J.  F.  Briscoe  (Alton):  A  Paper  on 
Recovery  in  the  Insane.  (5)  Mr.  H.  J.  Godwin  (Winchester) : 
Notes  on  some  Acute  Abdominal  Cases.  N.B.— Rule  14. 
The  time  allowed  for  reading  papers  Ib  fifteen  minutes  and 
every  subsequent  speaker  Is  limited  to  five  minutes.  Sir  T. 
'Jallwey  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  kindly 
invite  members  of  the  Division  to  lunch  at  the  Royal  Array 
Medical  Corps  Mess,  Stanhope  Lines,  from  1  to  2  o'clock,  and 
also  to  tea  on  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  N.B.— It  will  be  a 
convenience  if  members  lunching  will  kindly  intimate  their 
Intention  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Firth,  R.AM.  C  Mess,  Aider- 
shot,  not  later  than  November  27th.  The  Chairman  and 
Executive  Committee  have  invited  the  members  of  the 
Guildford  Division  to  attend  this  meeting.— H.  J.  Godwin, 
35,  Southgate  Street,  Winchester,  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Staffordshire  Branch.— The  first  general  meeting  of  the 
Session  1907-8  will  be  held  at  the  North  Stafford  Hotel  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  on  Thursday,  November  28th.  The  President, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hartlll,  will  take  the  chair  at  3  45  p.m.  Business  :  (1) 
Minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting.  (2)  Correspondence.  (3) 
Exhibition  of  living  cases.  (4)  Paper:  The  Prevalence  of 
Tuberoulosls,  W.  T.  Menzles,  M.  D.    (5)  Paper :  Injuries  of  the 


Cornea,  H.  H.  Folker,  Esq.  (6)  Exhibition  of  pathological 
:pecimen8.  eto.  D!nn6r,  6  30  p.m.,  charge  5s.—  G.  Pxtgravb 
Johnson,  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Stoke-on-Trent. 


$£afral  aitfc  JUtltiarjj  Jtppomtments. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty:— 
Alexander  J.  .1.  Johnston,  Deputy  Inspector -General,  to  Haslar 
Hospital,  December  5th;  John  J.  Dennis,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General,  Plymouth  Hospital.  December  5th;  Murray  P.  Jones, 
Staff  Surgeon,   to   the    Wildfire,   in    lieu  of   a  Surgeon,  temporary, 


November  16th. 


ROYAL   ARMY   MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Colonel  H.  Martin,  M.B.,  has  been  appointed  Principal  Medical 
Officer  on  the  Administrative  Staff,  South  China. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  A.  Lane,  M  B..  has  been  appointed 
Senior  Medical  Officer,  Administrative  Staff,  Ceylon,  vice  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Q.  H.  Sjlvester. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  B.  Leishiian,  MB.,  ha3  been  granted  an 
extension  of  one  year  in  his  appointment  as  Professor  o£  Pathology 
at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College. 

Captain  H.  P.  W.  Bakhon  has  been  appointed  Adjutant  of  the 
Manchester  Companies,  Western  Command,  October  12th. 


INDIAN    MEDICAL    SERVICE. 
Captain  E.  B.  Knox.  M.D.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Principal 
Medical  Officer  in  India,  has  been  appointed  Staff  Officer  for  Medical 
Mobilization  Stores,  7th  (Meerut)  Division. 


ARMY  MEDICAL  RESERVE  OF  OFFICERS. 
Surgeon-Captain    A.    P.    Nuttall,   M.D.,    to    be    Surgeon-Major, 
November  13th. 


»al  Statistics. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8.177 
births  and  4.539  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  November  16th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  14  6.  15.7,  and  14  6  per  1.000  iu  the  three  preced- 
ing weeks,  rose  again  last  week  to  14.8  per  1,000.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  7.7  in  Northampton.  7.8  in  Walthamstow, 
8  5  in  Tottenham  and  in  Leyton,  9  1  in  Willesden  and  9.2  in  East  "am, 
to  21.9  in  Tynemouth,  22  0  in  Rhoudda,  22.1  in  Oldham,  22  2  in  York, 
24  1  in  Hanley  and  in  Wigan,  and  27  6  in  Stockton-on-Tees.  In  I  ondon 
the  rate  ot  mortality  was  14  6  per  1.000.  while  it  averaged  15  0  iu  the 
seventy-five  other  large  towns.  The  death  rale  from  the  principal 
infectious  diseases  avraged  13  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  large 
towns;  in  London  this  death-rate  was  equal  to  1.2  per  1  090,  wnile 
among  the  seventy-five  other  large  towns  the  deatn-rates  from  these 
di-eases  ranged  upwards  to  sO  in  Grimsbv,  3.2  in  Rhondda,  3  9  in 
Great  Yarmouth,  4.1  in  Merthyr  Tydfil  4  7  iu  Hanley,  and  4  y  in 
Burton-on-Trent  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of  1.1  in  Cardiff.  1.2 
in  York  and  in  Rhondda,  1.4  in  Ipswich,  2  0  in  Coventry,  2.7  in 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  2  9  in  Burton-on-Trent ;  scarlet  fevar  of  1  4 
in  Willesden  ;  diphtheria  of  1.1  in  East  Ham;  whoopiDg-congh  tf 
1.4  in  Ipswich  and  1  6  in  Bootle  ;  "  fever  "  of  1  5  in  Grimsby  and  3  1  in 
Hanley  ;  and  diarrhoea  of  1.1  in  Oldham,  1.2  iu  Rhondda,  1  5  in 
Grimsby,  1.8  in  WaJJudl,  and  3  0  in  Great  Yarmouth.  No  fatal  case  of 
small-pox  was  registered  la.*tweek  in  any  of  the  seventy-six  towns. 
The  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which 
had  been  5,197.  5,467.  and  5,604  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding 
weeks,  had  further  risen  to  5,6£9  at  the  end  of  last  week;  636  new 
cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  793,  832  and  667  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
Dcbino  the  week  ending  Saturday  last.  November  16th,  829  births  and 
552  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towrs.  which  had  been  equal  to 
14  4,  16  4.  and  15  3  per  1  000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  rose  again 
last  week  to  15  9  per  1,000,  and  was  1.1  per  1.000  above  the  mean  rate 
last  week  in  the  seventy-six  large  English  towns.  Among  these 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  trnm  9  0  in  Aberdeen  and  12  1 
in  Edinburgh,  to  18  3  in  Greenock  and  23.6  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  awe.'rged  2  3  per  1,000  in  these 
tiwns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Dundee  and  Perth.  The 
283  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  17  which  were  referred  to 
measles,  3  to  diphtheria,  5  to  whooning-cough,  4  to  fever,  3  to  diar- 
rhoea, and  3  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Two  fatal  cases  of  whoop- 
ing-cough were  recorded  iu  Edinburgh  :  13  of  measles,  2  of  diphtheria, 
and  4  of  diarrhoea  in  Dundee  ;  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen ;  2  of 
diphtheria  in  Paisley ;  2  of  whooping-cough  iu  Leith  ;  and  2  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Perth. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
Duhim:  the  week  ending  Saturday.  November  9th,  501  births  and  381 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
503  births  and  366  deaths  iu  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  22  2  ai  d  18  7  per  1,000  in  the  three 
preceding  weeks  rose  to  19  9  per  1.000  in  the  week  under  notice,  this 
figure  bcirg  5.3  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for  the 
seventy-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  figures 
ranged  from  12.3  in  Londonderry  and  In  Limerick,  to  22.8  in  Belfast 
and  25.3  in  Watei  ford.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish 
towns  averaged  2.9  per  1,000,  or  0  1  per  1,000  higher  than  during  the 
preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 6.8— being  recorded  in  Limerick, 
while  Londonderry  registered  no  deaths  under  this  heading  at  all. 
The  principal  causes  of  death  from  this  class  of  disease  were  measles 
and  whooping-cough. 
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VACANCIES. 

BODMIN  :      CORNWALL     COUNTY     ASYLUM— Third    Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £140,  rising  to  £160  per  annum. 
EVELINA  HOSPITAL   FOB  SICK   CHILDREN,   Soutlrwark,  S.E.— 

(1)  House-Surgeon  :  (2)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary  at  the 

rate  of  ££0  and  £70  per  annum  respectively. 
GORDON  HOSPITAL,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  Road,  S.W.-Resident 

House-Surgeon. 
HOPITAL    FRANCAIS,     172,    Shaftesbury    Aveuue,    W.C.— Junior 

Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOE  SICK  CHILDREN,  Great  Onuond  Street,  W.C.— 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £20  for  six  months,  and  £2  10s.  washing 

allowance. 
INVERNESS  :  NORTHERN  INFIRMARY.-Eouse-Surgeon.    Salary. 

£100  per  annum. 
KENSINGTON  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.    Earl's  Court,   S.W.— Junior 

Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £40  per  annum. 
LAMBETH     PARISH     INFIRMARY— Fourth     Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Remuneration,  £100  per  annum. 
LONDON    COUNTY    ASYLUM,    Epsom.— Fifth   Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
METROPOLITAN    ASYLUMS    BO  ARD.  -  Third  Assistant   Medical 

Officer,  Darenth  Asylum,  Industrial  Colony,  and  Training  School. 

Salary,  £150  per  annum,  risiDg  to  £170. 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  PARALYSED  AN©  EPILEPTIC, 

Queen  Square,  W.C.— Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 
NEWPORT  AN')  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— Resident  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £S0  per  annum. 
NORFOLK   AND   NORWICH    HOSPITAL.-Male  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.— Honorarium,  £20  for  six  months. 
REDHILL  :     EARLSWOOD    ASYLUM. -Junior    Assistant    Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £130  per  annum,  rising  to  £150. 
ROYAL     COLLEGE     OF     PHYSICIANS     OF    LONDON.  —  Milroy 

Lecturer. 
ROYAL   WATERLOO    HOSPITAL    FOR    SICK    CHILDREN    AND 

WOMEN,  s.E. -Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary  at  the 

rate  of  £40  per  anuum. 
8H&.NGHAI  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL.-Assistant  Medical  Officer  of 

Health.    Salary,  about  £580  per  annum. 
3HEFFIELD:  JESSOP  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN.-House-SurgeoD. 

Salary,  £60  per  annum. 
SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECARIES.  Blackfriars,  E.C.— Gillson  Scholar- 
ship in  Pathology.    Value,  £90. 
WEST    LONDON     HOSPITAL,    Hammersmith    Road,    W— House- 

Fhysician  for  six  months. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE  HOSPITAL.-House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £100 

per  annum. 
WINDSOR  AND  ETON  ROYAL  DISPENSARY  AND  INFIRMARY- 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £110  per  annum  and  £10  for  lectures  to 

nurses. 

YORK  COUNTY  H03PITAL.-House  Physician.     Salary,  £100   per 

annum. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY    SURGEONS.— The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Shrewsbury,  co.  Salop  ;  and 

Hertford,  eo.  Hertford. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Barbeb,   Hugh,   M.D.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,   Honorary   Patho- 
logist to  the  Derbyshire  Royal  Infirmary. 
Beatty,  R.  M.,  M.B.,  B.S.,  R.U.I.,  District   Medical  Officer  of  the 

Dewsbury  Union. 
Boyd,  G.  S.  J.,  M.R  C  S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

Borough  of  Stamford. 
Cka.'ib,  E.  Hamilton,  MB.,  Ch.B  Glasg  ,  Medical  Referee  under  the 

New   Workmen's    Compensation  Act  for   Counties    of    Stirling, 

Dumbarton,    and     Clackmannan,     with     special    reference    to 

Dumbartonshire. 
Donald,    Robert,    M.B.,   Ch.B. Glasg.,   Assistant   Resident   Medical 

Officer  of  Riecartsbar  Asylum. 
Doonan,  J.  A.  C,  M.B.,  C.M.Glasg  ,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Nantwich  Union. 
Evehshed,    A.    R.    F„    M.R. C.S ,    L.R.C.P.,    Honorary    Ophthalmic 

Surgeon  to  the  Brixton  Dispensary,  S.W. 
Fbiexd,  G.  E,  M.K.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Chelsea 

Hospital  for  Women. 
Heath,  P.  Maynard,  M  S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Hibbert,   C,   MB.,   Ch.B.Manch.,    House-Surgeou    to    St.   Mary's 

Hospital,  Manchester. 
Hicks,  H.  T.,  F.R.CS.Eng.,  Honorary  Gynaecologist  to  the  Derby- 
shire Royal  Infirmary. 
Lacey,    F.   H.,   M.B.,  Ch.B.Manch.,  House-Surgeon  to   St.   Mary's 

Hospital,  Manchester. 
Mobton,  John,  M.B.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for 

Women. 
Rickett,  G.  R.,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for 

the  Sherborne  District,  co.  Dorset,  aud  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Workhouse  of  tiie  Sherborne  Union. 
Salisbury,  C.  R.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.B.C.P.,  D.F.U.,  Assistant  Anaesthetist 

at  the  Royal  National  Orthopaedic  Hospital. 
Si  01 :.  T.  B.  H.,  M.B.,  Cli.B.Edin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Antrim  District,  eo.  Antrim . 
Siuplikd,  John  Dee,  M.D.,  M.A  ,  Honorary  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Brixton  Dispensary. 

Dental  Hospital  OF  3  ,   ' 

1.  Ilowine  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  House-.Surgcon? : 
E,  C.  Fletcher,  L.D.S.Eng. ;  W.  Overy,  L.D.S.Kmj.  ;  r.  H.  Salter. 
L.D.3.Kn<?.  ;  A.  J.  Vi  .ird,  L.D.S.Eng.  ;  R.  T.  Wood.  L.TJ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisement*  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deathi  it 
Ss.  6d„  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  JtoBJJM 
viilh  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
Atkins.— On    November    14th,   at   13,  Booth   Street,    Handsworth. 
Birmingham,  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Atkins,  M.B  ,  Ch.B.,  M.R.C.S.,  of  a 
daughter. 
Chiene.— At  23.  Alva  Street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  16th  inst ,  the  wife  ol 

George  L.  Chieue,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.Ed.,  of  a  sou. 
EvAN9.— On  November  18th,  1907,  at  Berth   Ddu,  Cotteuliam  Park, 
Wimbledon,    S.W.,   the   wife   of   David   Robert  Powell   Evans, 
M.R  C.S.,  L.R  C.P.,  L.S.A.,  of  a  son. 
Laweie.— On  the  8th  Nov.,  at  Ryde  House,  Woking,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  John  Lawrie,  M.B. —a  daughter. 

MAERIAdE. 

Gibbins— Dix. — On  lSlh  November,  at  St.  James's,  Paddiogtou,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gibbins,  brother  of  the  bridegroom,  Kenneth  Mavoli 
Gibbins,  M.B.,  B  S.Lond.,  M.lt.C  S  ,  L.R.C  P.,  of  Holmdale,  Park- 
stone,  Dorset,  eldest  son  of  B.  T.  Gibbins,  of  Ilkley  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  to  Auue  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Tucker  Dix,  of 
Wells,  Somerset. 

DEATHS. 

Davies.— At  Cambridge,  on  Oct.  26th,  Ernest  Reuter  John  Wyatt 
Davies,  M.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Herbert  Davies,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Loudon  Hospital.    R.I.P. 

McGeath.— On  Nov.  10th,  at  Lisbane,  Bangor,  co.  Down,  Daniel 
McGrath,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  R.U.I. 

Oakley.— On  the  9th  November,  at  Holly  House,  Halifax,  EniUie 
Marie,  the  beloved  wife  of  John  Oakley,  Surgeon. 

Paton.— On  November  16th,  at  Park  House,  Newport,  Mod.,  from 
surgical  septicaemia,  Robert  Joha  Paton,  M.D.,  CM. (Ed.), 
Surgeon-Major,  2nd  V.B.,  S.W.B.,  Surgeon,  Newport  and  County 
Hospital,  aged  45. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Medical  Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
W  —8  30  p.m  ,  Papers  :  (1)  Dr.  Ironside  Bruce,  Relation 
between  Sciatica  and  Hip  joint  Disease;  Mr.  Duncan 
Fitzwilliams,  the  Pathology  and  Etiology  of  Intussus- 
ception in  Children. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Odontological  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.— Com- 
munication: Mr  J.  G.  Turner,  The  Effects  of  Chronic 
Suppuration  of  the  Pulp  in  the  Molar  of  a  Horse. 
Paper:  Mr.  J.  Thornton  Carter,  Some  Notes  on  the 
Growth  of  the  Jaws. 

TUESDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Medical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  5  30  p.m  — 
Paper:  The  Nature  of  Epilepsy,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Russell. 

Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section,  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Blackfriars,  EC,  4.30  p  m.— Papers : 
James  Cantlie,  MB.,  F  R.CS  ,  Some  Tropical  Diseases 
and  the  Remedies  Required  for  their  Treatment  and 
Prophylaxis ;  Dr.  William  Murray,  F.R.C.P.,  Thera- 
peutics of  Indigestion. 

POST-GRADUATE      COURSES     AND      LECTURES. 

Chabing  Cboss  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Gynaecological. 
Great  Nobthebn  Central  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.— Friday, 

3  p.m.,  Rheumatoid  Arthritis. 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  tee  Skin,  Blackfriars,  S.E  —Monday, 
5  p.m..  Blastomycosis,  Actinomycosis.  Madura  Foot. 
Glanders ;  Wednesday,  5  p.m.  Molluscum  Conta- 
giosum,  Paget's  Disease,  Darier's  Disease ;  Saturday, 
s  p  m.,  Lupus  Erythematosus,  Sclerodermia,  Vitiligo, 
Alopecia  Areata,  Akrodermatitis  Atrophicans. 

Hospital  fob  Nervous  Diseases,  Welbeck  Street,  W.— Thursdiy, 
5  p  in.,  The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Some  of  the  more 
Common  Types  of  Paralysis. 

Hospital  foe  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen  Square,  W.O.— 
Tuesday,  3  30  p.m.,  Locomotor  Ataxy ;  Friday,  3.30  p.  m  , 
Surgery  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Hospital  fob  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— Thurs- 
day, 4  p.m.,  Jaundice  in  Children. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.—  Daily  arrangements : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.15  p.m.  and  3.1b  p.m.  respectively ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday,  and  noon  Thursday ; 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday ; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Radiography, 

4  p.m.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures  :  Tuesday,  2.15 
p.m.,  The  Use  of  Serums  and  Vaccines  in  Medical  Treat- 
ment; Thursday,  3.15,  Some  Points  Relating  to 
Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. 

Medical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day  : 
Monday,  Skin.  Tuesday,  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical. Thursday,  Surgical.  Friday,  Eye.  Lectures 
at  5.15  p  m.  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  :  Monday, 
Corneal  Ulcers.  Tuesday,  Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics, 
their  Application  In  the  Treatment  of  Spinal  Curva- 
ture. Wednesday,  Some  Practical  Points  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Suppurative  Disease  of  the  Nasal  Accessory 
31nuses.  Thursday,  Profuse  Menstruation  (with 
illustrative  cases). 


^9^        BainsH  Medical  Juvkxh. 


CALENDAR. 


[Nov.  23,  1907. 


Mount  Vkbhon  Hospital  fob  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  Hampstead.-Thursday,  6  p.m.,  Demonstra- 
tion :  Cases  01  Laryngeal  Disease. 

nohth-East  London  Post-Ghaduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Oul-patient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  XRay;  4.30  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 
Tuesday,  10.30  a.m.,  Medical  Out-patient;  8  30  p.m. 
Operations,  Gynaecological  and  Surgical  Out-patient ; 
4.30p.m.,  Demonstration  :  Medical  Cases.  Wednesday, 
2  30  p.m..  Medical  Out-patient,  Skin  and  Eye  ;  Thurs- 
day, 2  30  p.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Out-patient  and  X  Ray ;  3  p.m.,  Medical 
In-patient ;  4.30  p.m.,  Lecture  :  The  Ultimate  Results 
of  Inoperable  Gynaecological  Cases.  Friday,  10  a.m.. 
Surgical  Out-pitient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Operations,  Medical 
Out-patient  and  Eye  ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 

I'ost  Gbaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  2  p  m  ,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  X  Rays :  2.30  p.m.,  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
2  p.m.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations ;  2  p.m.,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  at  10  a.m.,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear ;  2.30  p.m.,  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
Wednesday,  10  a  m.,  Diseases  of  Children.  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  2.30  p  m  ,  Diseases  of  Women.  Lectures : 
Monday,  at  12  noon,  Pathological  Demonstration.  At 
5  p.m.,  Monday  ami  Tuesday,  Some  Forms  of  Kasal 
Suppuration.  Wednesday,  Practical  Medicine.  Thurs- 
day, Practical  Surgery     Friday,  Gynaecology. 

Royal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.—  Monday,  5  p.m. 
The  Treatment  of  Superior  Protrusion. 


BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


Appendix  XXI  to  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Pathological  Specimens   in  the  Museum  of   the   Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.     By  S.  G.  Shattock.    London  : 
Taylor  and  Francis.    1907. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1907  :— 
The  King's  College  Hospital  Book  of  Cooking  Recipes.    Published 
in  Aid  of  the  Fund  for  the  Removal  of  the  Hospital  to  South 
London.    Is. 
Movable  Kidney  and  other  Misplacements  and  Malformations.    By 
D.Newman,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.G.    6s. 
London  :  8.  Appleton,  1907  :— 
The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  By  L.  E.  Holt,  M.D.,  Sc.D  , 

LL.D.    Fourth  edition.    25s. 
Obstetrics.    By  J.  W.  Williams.    Second  edition.    190S.    25s. 
The  History  of  the  Book  War.    Fair  Book  Prices  versus  Publishers 

Trust  Prizes.    London  :  The  Times.    1907. 
The  Preservation  of  Infant  Life.    A  Guide  for  Health  Visitors.    Bv 

E.  Kanthack.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.    1907.    Is. 
Precious    Stones  for  Curative  Wear  and    other    Remedial    Uses ; 
likewise  the  Nobler  Metals.    By  W.  T.  Fernie,  M.D.     Bristol  : 
J.  Wright  and  Co. ;  and  London  :  Simpkin  Marshall.    1907.    6s. 
A  Laboratory  Outline  of  General  Chemistry.  By  A.  Smith,  B.Sc.Edin., 
Ph.D.    Third  edition.    London  :  G.  Bell  and  Sons.    1907.    2s.  6d. 
Clinical    Treatises     on    the    Symptomatology    and    Diagnosis    of 
Disorders  of  Respirattou  and  circulation.    By  Professor  E.  von 
Neusser,  M.D.    Authorized  Translation  by  A.  MacFarlane,  M.D. 
Part  I     Dyspnoea  and  Cvanosis.    Kew  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  and  Co. 
1907.    150dols. 
The  Conquest  of  Cancer.     By   C.  W.    Saleebv,  M.D.,   F.R.S.Ediu. 

London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited.    1907".    7s.  6d. 
Immune  Sera.    By  Dr.  C.  F.  Bolduan.    Second  edition.    New  York  : 
J.  Wiley  and  Sons  ;  and  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  Limited. 
1907.    1.50  dels. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


NOVEMBER. 

24  S'lHiu-fl!! 

25  MONDAY      ... 

26  TUESDAY    ... 

f  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch,  Museum, 

27  WEDNESDAY-^     Bath,    8   p.m.  ;    Council   Meeting, 

I     7.55  p.m. 

^City  Division,  Metropolitan  Countiet 
Branch,  Special  Meeting,  Hackney 
Town  Hall,  4  pm. 

Hastings  Division,  South-Eastern 
Branch,  Everstield  Hotel,  5  p.m.  ; 
Dinner,  6.45  p.m. 

Isle  of  Thanet  Division,  South- 
Eastern  Branch,  St.  Mildred's  Hotel, 
AVestgate,  4  p.m. 
?a  THTTRKmv  J  Staffordshire  Branch,  North  Staf- 
ford Hotel,  Stoke-on-Trent,  3.45  p.m. ; 
Dinner,  6.30  p.m. 

Wandsworth  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Battersea  Town 
Hall,  8.45  p.m. 

Winchester       Division,        Southern 

Branch,   Autumn  Clinical   Meeting, 

Library  of  the  Cambridge  Hospital, 

Aldershot,  3  p.m.  ;  Lunch,  R.A.M.C. 

L    Mess,  Stanhope  Lines,  1  to  2  p.m. 


29  FRIDAY 
30  SATURDAY... 

1  ^unS.-itj 

2  MONDAY      ... 

3  TUESDAY 


DECEMBER. 


St.  Pancras  and  Islington  Division, 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  Tem- 
perance Hospital,  Hampstead  Road, 
N.W.,  4  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings,  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER  (Continued). 

('London:  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children  Subcommittee,  2  p.m. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch, 
a  WFnNPiniv J     Council  Meeting,    Liverpool   Medi- 
cal Institution,  4.30p.m. 
North  Lancashire  a&d  South  West- 
morland   Branch,    Fiiend's   Hall, 
,     Lancaster,  3.45  p.m. 
^Altrinoham  Division,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire   Branch,    General  Meeting, 
Board  Room,  Altrincham  Hospital, 
4.50    p.m.  ;    Dinner,      Brooklands 
Hotel,  after  the  meeting. 
Folkestone  Division,   South-Eastern 
Branch,    Victoria   Hospital,  Folke- 
.     stone,  8.30  p.m. 

(  London  :    Standing   Ethical  Subeom- 
1     mittee,  2  p.m. 


5  THURSDAY. 


6  FRIDAY 


7  SATURDAY 

8  *uiiilaji 

9  MONDAY 


10  TUESDAY 


11  WEDNESDAY 


London  :  Organization  Committee, 
11  a.m. 

London  :  Life  Insurance  Examina- 
tions Subcommittee,  3  p.m. 


12  THURSDAY. 


13  FRIDAY 

14  SATURDAY. 


/'London:  Joint  Hospitals  Committee, 

2.30  p.m. 
Hampstead     Division,     Metropolitan 

Counties  Branch,  Business  Mefting. 
Norwood      Division,      South-Eastern 

Branch,    Queen's     Hotel,     Church 

Road,  Upper  Norwood,  4  p.m.    ' 
Wandsworth   Division,   Metropolitan 

Counties  Branch,  27,  St.  John's  Hill, 
V     S.W.,  3.45  p.m. 

[  English    Division.    Border     Counties 
{     Branch,  Coitcgc  Ho  i';tal,  Maryport. 


!T»ua»nciI'ubli»...  I  1    '.:,;,:  <.,■,..,»■:  n  v  t!i,.ir  oillci.No.0.  CMherion  Street,  Strand,  In  ttte  I'ui.h  of  St.  l'aul.Covont  G.rden.tn  tko  tounty  ot  Middles 
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MEDICAL   INSPECTION   OF   CHILDREN. 

The  following  Memorandum  on  Medical  Ins.ect'on  ol 
Children  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  was  Issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  November  22nd,  1907  : 

ANALYSIS. 
Scope  and  Purpose  of  the  Act. 

1.  The  aim  ol  the  Dew  Act. 

2.  The  terms  and  effects  of  Section  13. 
3   Its  scope. 

Organization. 
4.  Respective    duties   of    the    Board   and    of   Edueat'on 
Authorities. 

5   The  public  health  basis  of  the  new  duties. 

6.  The  reasons  for  this  basis. 

7.  Medical  administration. 

Subsidiary  Agencies. 

8.  The  teacher,  sohool  nurse,  and  parent. 

Character  and  Degree  of  Medical  Inspection. 

9.  Piinclples  of  medicil  inspection. 

10.  Additional  medical  work. 

11.  Summary  of  points  of  inspection. 

Regulations. 

12.  Number  and  period  of  medical  inspections. 

13.  Sundry  regulations. 

Amelioration  and  Physical  Improvement. 
H.  Principles  of  ameliorative  action. 
18.  Conclusion. 

Scope  and  Purpose  of  the  Act. 
1.  The  Education  (idministratlve  Provisions)  Act,  1907, 
In  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  medical  Inspection  of  school 
children,  is  the  outcome  of  a  steady  movement 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. For  some  years  past  evidence  has  been 
accumulating  that  there  exists  in  certain  classes  of 
the  English  people  a  somewhat  high  degree  of  physical 
unfitness  which  calls  for  amelioration,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, for  prevention.  The  Legislature  resolved  that  to 
grapple  effectively  with  this  problem,  or  at  least  part  of 
It,  It  was  necessary  first  to  improve  the  health  conditions, 
both  personal  and  in  regard  to  environment,  of  the 
children  of  the  nation.  A  consideration  of  the  gravity  of 
the  need  led  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  is  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary  as  a 
first  practical  step  towards  remedy.  Without  such  inspec- 
tion we  not  only  lack  data,  but  we  fail  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  in  any  measure  of  reform.  The  reasonableness 
of  such  inspection,  if  it  is  conducted  on  sensible  lines 
leading  to  an  improvement  of  the  surroundings  and 
physical  life  of  the  children,  must  become  evident  both 
to  their  parents  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


The  Board  desire,  therefore,  at  the  outset  to  emphasize 
that  thl3  new  legislation  aims  not  merely  at  a  physical  or 
anthropometric  survey  or  at  a  record  of  defects  disclosed 
by  medical  inspection,  but  at  the  pbys  cal  improvement, 
and,  as  a  natural  corollary,  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment, of  coming  generations.  The  broad  requirements  of 
a  healthy  life  are  comparatively  few  and  elementary,  but 
they  are  essential,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  applic- 
able only  to  the  case  of  the  rich.  In  point  of  fact,  if 
rightly  administered,  the  new  enactment  is  economical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Its  justification  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  oi  money  but  In  the  decrease  of  sick- 
ness and  incapacity  among  children  and  in  the  ultimate 
decrease  of  inefficiency  and  poverty  ia  after-life  arising 
from  physical  disabilities. 

2.  The  section  of  the  Education  (Administrative  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1907,  which  concerns  medical  Inspection  of 
school  children  (section  13)  is  as  follows : 

13.— (1)  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  local  education  authority 
uDder  Part  III  of  t.he  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  include  : 

[(a)  Power  to  provide  ior  children  attending  public 
elementary  schools,  vacation  schools,  vacation  classes, 
play  centres,  etc  ] 

(6)  The  duty  to  provide  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children 
immediately  before  or  at  the  time  of  or  as  soon  as 
possible  after  their  admission  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  on  such  other  occasions  as  the  Board  of 
Education  direct,  and  the  power  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education 
for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of 
the  children  educated  in  public  elementary  snhools  : 
Provided  that  in  any  exercise  of  powers  under  this  section 

the  local  education  authority  may  encourage  and  assist  the 

establishment  or    continuance    of   voluntary  agencies  and 

associate  with  itself  representatives  of  voluntary  associations 

for  the  purpose. 
(2)  This  section  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  fiist  day 

of  January  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  main  provisions 
are  Incorporated  in  the  section,  namely,  first,  the  duty, 
l3id  upon  all  Local  Education  Authorities,  of  the  medical 
inspection  of  children  at  a  stated  time  and  on  such  other 
occasions  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  direct ;  and, 
secondly,  the  power  given  to  all  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties of  making  arrangements,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
.  Board,  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condition 
of  the  children  In  elementary  schools. 

3.  Almost  all  Local  Education  Authorities  have  taken 
I   steps  of  some  kind  in  the  promotion  of  school  hygiene 

and  many  have  conducted  some  form  of  medical  inspec- 

I  ticn,     Hitherto,  howfver,  such  inspection  has  been  con 

cerned  only  or  chiefly  with  children  selected  from  the 

school  or  class  as  being  in  some  way  obviously  defective 

(I89) 
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or  diseased.  The  general  roatine,  where  such  Inspection 
has  been  practised,  has  been  for  a  medical  man  to  visit 
schools  at  Intervals,  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  buildings, 
and  examine  more  or  less  thoroughly  children  presented  to, 
or  selected  by,  him.  Such  cases  have,  however,  as  a  rule, 
been  imperfectly  followed  up,  and  much  of  the  advice 
given  has  been  ignored  or  Inappropriately  applied.  Much 
has  also  been  left  undone  in  the  way  of  adapting  the 
methods  of  teaching  to  the  spsclal  physical  needs 
of  the  children.  Moreover,  in  many  districts  not  only 
have  serious  defects  of  sanitation,  such  as  bad  lighting 
and  lack  of  ventilation,  injuriously  aflecting  the 
children,  been  Ignored,  bat  even  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  Infectious  diseases  have  been 
neglected  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The  present  Act  is 
not  intended  to  supersede  the  powers  which  have  long 
baen  exercised  by  Sanitary  Authorities  under  various 
Public  Health  Acts,  but  is  meant  to  serve  rather  as  an 
amplification  and  a  natural  development  of  previous 
legislation. 

It  is  founded  on  a  recognition  of  the  close  connexion 
which  exists  between  the  physical  and  mental  condition 
of  the  children  and  the  whole  process  of  education.  It 
recognizes  the  importance  of  a  satisfactory  environment, 
physical  and  educational,  and,  by  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  effect  of  environment  upon  the  personality 
of  the  Individual  child,  seeks  to  secure  ultimately  for 
every  child,  normal  or  defective,  conditions  of  life  com- 
patible with  that  full  and  effective  development  of  Its 
organic  functions,  its  special  senses  and  Us  mental  powers 
which  constitute  a  true  education. 

Organization. 

4.  The  respective  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  are  clearly  defined 
by  the  Act.  The  duties  thrown  upon  the  Board  consist  in 
advising  Local  Education  Authorities  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  should  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  in  supervising  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  under- 
take; in  giving  such  directions  as  may  be  necessary 
regarding  the  frequency  and  method  of  inspection  In  par- 
ticular areas ;  and  In  considering  and  sanctioning  such 
arrangements  for  attending  to  the  health  and  physical 
condition  of  the  children  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  by 
individual  authorities.  The  Board  will  also  collate  the 
records  and/reports  made  by  the  Authorities  and  will 
present  an  annual  report  to  Parliament. 

The  duty  of  carrying  out  the  actual  Inspection  has 
necessarily  been  entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  not  to  the  Board.  Each 
Authority  must  therefore  in  due  course  appoint  such 
Medical  Officers  or  additional  medical  assistance  as  may 
hi  required  for  the  purpose.  Some  time  must  Inevitably 
el  ipse  before  all  Authorities  have  their  arrangements  in 
working  order,  but  It  should  be  carefully  borne  In  mind 
that,  although  the  work  is  begun  gradually,  the  Initial 
organization  established  by  each  Authority  should  admit 
of  such  expansion  as  will  secure  the  thorough  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  Act.  In  subsequent  paragraphs 
some  general  guidance  is  given  as  to  the  minimum  amount 
of  inspection  required. 

5.  In  view  of  the  varied  influences  which  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  health  of  the  children  of  the 
nation,  it  is  manifestly  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
administration  of  this  Act  should  rest  upon  a  broad  basis 
of  public  health,  and  should  not  only  secure  for  Local 
Education  Authorities  as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent 
with  adequate  uniformity  In  the  presentation  of  results 
for  comparative  purposes,  but  should  aho  use  to  the 
utmost  extent  the  existing  machinery  of  Medical  and 
Sanitary  Administration,  developing  and  supplementing 
it  as  required,  rather  than  supplanting  It  by  bringing  Into 
existence  new  age ucles,  partially  redundant  and  possibly 
competing. 

The  Board  view  the  entire  subject  of  school  hygiene  not 
as  a  speciality  or  as  a  group  of  specialities  existing  by 
and  of  themselves  bat  as  an  integral  factor  in  the 
health  of  the  nation.  The  application  of  this  principle 
requires  that  the  work  of  medical  inspection  should  be 
carried  out  In  intimate  conjunction  with  the  Public 
Health  Authorities  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  The  advantages  of  such 
unification  of  the  Public  Health  service  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Inter- Departmental  Committee  on 


Medical  Inspection  and  Feeding  of  School  Children,  and 
also  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  specifically 
require  every  Medical  Offi  ler  of  Health  to  report  officially 
upon  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  all 
schools,  Including  the  "action  taken  (by  the  Sanitary 
Authority)  in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  scholars  and 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  disease." 

6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  objection  to  a  dual 
jarisdlction  in  such  mitters  as  the  sanitary  control  of 
school  premises  and  the  notification  and  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  in  which  the  duties  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  School  Medical  Officer 
necessarily  and  obviously  overlap.  If  they  are  to  be  effec- 
tively carried  out  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  School 
Medical  Officer  must  extend  over  the  whole  external 
environment  of  the  child.  School  hygiene  cannot  be 
divorced  from  home  hygiene,  and  this  In  turn  Is 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  eommun'ty.  Efficiency  and  economy  require,  there- 
fore, an  organic  relationship  between  the  daily  woik 
of  the  school  authority  and  of  the  authority  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  wider 
branches  of  public  health,  including  the  supervision  of 
water  and  milk  supplies,  food,  housing  and  sanitation, 
inquiries  Into  matters  affecting  infant  mortality  (including 
antenatal  Influences),  home  visiting  by  men  and  women 
inspectors,  sanitary  and  ba  terlological  investigations,  the 
provision  of  hospital  accommodation,  disinfection,  the 
cleansing  of  verminous  persons,  the  notification  of  the 
prevalence  or  otherwise  of  diseases,  such  as  phthisis, 
affecting  the  adult  population,  and  the  consideration  of 
social  factors,  such  as  the  occupation  of  the  parents,  or  the 
health,  habits,  and  physical  conditions  of  the  family,  all 
of  which  have  a  bearing,  direct  or  Indirect,  upon  the 
children's  health. 

Conversely  this  organic  relationship  will  provide  In- 
creased opportunity  and  facilities  for  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  study  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  health 
of  the  community  at  all  age -periods,  and  will  bring  him 
into  closer  touch  with  the  personal  hygiene  of  the  popula 
tion.  While  it  is  not  expected  that  by  establishing  the 
necessary  administration  on  the  broad  basis  of  public 
health  all  difficulties  will  be  avoided,  the  Board  are  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  only  practicable  method  and  that 
which  Is  most  likely  to  promote  economy,  harmony,  and 
efficiency. 

7.  After  careful  consideration  both  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  local  sanitation,  and  of  the  developments  most 
likely  to  serve  the  economical  and  efficient  administration 
of  this  important  branch  of  public  work,  the  Board  are  of 
opinion  that — 

(a)  In  county  areas  the  County  Council,  which  is  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  should  Instruct  their 
County  Medical  Officer,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
smooth  and  effectual  administration,  to  advise  their 
Education  Committee  and  to  supervise  the  new 
work,  Its  actual  execution  being  deputed  wholly  or 
partly  to  suitable  medical  colleagues  or  assistants 
(men  or  women),  who  either  will  be  appointed 
especially  for  the  purpose  under  him  or  will  be 
local  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  and  to  whom 
groups  of  schools  may  be  allocated.  Where  no 
County  Mtdical  Officer  has  yet  been  appointed 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  it  would 
seem  that  the  new  duties  in  regard  to  medical 
inspection  of  children  now  Imposed  on  the  County 
Council  will  render  It  Inadvisable  any  longer  to 
postpone  such  an  appointment,  since  In  no  other 
way  will  the  council  be  able  effectually  to  secure 
alequate  control,  economy,  and  efficiency  In 
carrying  out  their  new  work,  which  must  obviously 
be  guided  from  the  central  county  organization. 

(4)  In  county  boroughs  the  Town  Council,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  both  the  Local  Authority  for  Public 
Health,  and  also  the  Local  Education  Authority, 
should  Instruct  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to 
advise  the  Education  Committee  and  should  make 
him  responsible  for  the  new  work  or  for  the  super- 
vision of  such  medical  assistance  as  is  needed  to 
carry  it  out.  Where  appointments  of  school  medical 
officers  already  exist,  the  Board  do  not  suggest  that 
they  should  be  disturbed,  provided  always  that  the 
offi.'ers  are  competent  and  sufficient  for  the  new 
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duties  and  that  the  arrangements  for  supervision 
by  the  Medical  Officer  0!  Health  are  satisfactory, 
(e)  In  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts  which 
are  Local  Authorities  for  elementary  education,  the 
desirability  of  ultimately  making  similar  arrange- 
ments, separately  or  in  combination  with  contiguous 
districts,  should  be  kept  In  view,  though  for  the 
time  being  some  variation  may  be  requisite    in 
accordance  with  local  needs  and  circumstances. 
That  Is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  the  work  of  Inspection 
should  be  supervised  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of 
the  Authority  which  appoints  the  Education  Committee; 
and  when  the  work  is  obviously  more  than  he  can  under- 
take unaided,  It  should  be  entrusted  to  one  or  more  medical 
officers  working  under  his  supervision.    In  some  districts 
it  will  be  found  convenient  for  such  officers  to  be  local 
Medical   Officers  of    Health    holding    office    within  the 
county ;  in  others,  they  may  be  registered  medical  prac- 
titioners specially  appointed  for  this  purpose.    Provided 
that  the  principle  of  co- ordination  of  the  medical  services 
is  secured  in  practice,  and  that  the  requisite  personal 
and  professional  qualifications  for  the  new  work  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  clear  that  the  functions  of  the  school  medical 
officer  may  be  exercised  by  a  medical  officer  of  health,  a 
Poor  law    medical     officer,    a    private    practitioner,    or, 
as    occasion     requires,    a    Ekilled     specialist.      When 
It   Is    necessary   to    appoint    officers    for    the   purpose 
of   the   Act   it  is  extremely  important  that  persons  of 
suitable  qualifications  and  experience  should  be  selected, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  called  upon  to  give  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  these  duties,  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  are  many  cases  In  which  women  are  likely  to  be 
specially  suitable.    In  making  such  appointments  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  medical  men  and  women  who 
(1)  have  had  adequate  training  in  State  Medicine  or  hold 
a  Diploma  in  Public  Health,  (2)  have  had  some  definite 
experience  of  school  hygiene,  and  (3)  have  enjoyed  special 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  diseases  in  children.    The 
particular  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  area  or  group  of 
schools  concerned  should  receive  due  consideration,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  school  hygiene  really 
forms  an  integral  and  fundamental  part  of  the  public 
health  administration  of  the  district,  and   is  not  sub- 
ordinated to  other  less  important  sanitary  questions. 

All  school  medical  officers,  whether  they  are  holding 
statutory  office  as  Medical  Officers  of  Health  In  the  area 
in  which  they  are  carrying  out  the  new  Act  or  not,  must 
obviously  work  In  close  co-operation  with  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  throughout  the  county  and  must  be  kept  In- 
formed as  to  the  occurrence  of  notifiable  diseases  within 
their  educational  areas.  This  applies  In  a  special  degree 
to  the  County  Medical  Officer.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
close  inter-relation  between  school  hygiene  and  general 
hygiene,  particularly  that  of  the  home  of  the  child,  should 
be  secured  and  maintained. 

Subsidiary  Agencies. 
8.  The  Board  are  convinced  that  the  work  of  medical 
Inspection  cannot  be  properly  accomplished  by  medical 
men  without  assistance.  The  teacher,  the  school  nurse 
(where  such  exists)  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
child  must  heartily  cooperate  with  the  school  medical 
officer.  In  whatever  way  the  system  be  organized,  its 
success  will  depend,  immediately  and  ultimately,  upon 
the  cordial  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  teachers. 
Some  Authorities  will  find  that  the  teachers  are  able  to 
undertake,  without  undue  strain,  a  share  of  the  woik  of 
furnishing  data  respecting  each  child,  and  even  perhaps  to 
carry  out  some  portion  of  the  inspection ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  successful  application  of  the  principles  of 
hygiene  to  school  life  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
their  efforts.  What  the  mother  is  in  the  home,  the 
teacher  is  in  the  school.  Experience  shows  that  when  the 
teachers  understand  the  necessities  and  opportunities  of 
the  situation  they  are  both  willing  and  able  to  take  their 
share.  Their  co  operation  in  the  work  already  done  In 
this  direction  has  been  beyond  praise.  The  3chool  nurse 
and  health  visitor  are  also  important  agents  in  school 
hygiene.  They  may  serve  as  links  between  the  school 
and  the  home,  and  can  assist  in  recording  the  results 
of  inspection,  In  securing  and  maintaining  personal 
cleanliness,  and  In  carrying  out  medical  advice 
concerning  simple  complaints.  They  are  also  able  to 
give   counsel    In   the   home,  to   visit   the    children    at 


home  or  In  the  school,  and  In  many  other  ways 
to  advance  the  cause  of  school  hygiene.  The  Board  are 
satisfied  that  this  work  offers  a  great  field  ol  valuable 
service  for  the  school  Eurse,  and  they  recommend  that, 
wherever  practicable,  Education  Authorities  should  secure, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  the  benefit  and  tiue  economy 
which  may  be  thus  obtained.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  teacher,  school  nurse,  or  health  visitor  assisting 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act  should  act  strictly  under 
the  instruction  and  supervision  of  medical  authority. 
Nor  must  the  influence  which  the  parent  can  exercise  by 
example  and  precept  be  neglected.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  new  legislation  is  to  stimulate  a  sense  of  duty  in 
matters  affecting  health  In  the  homes  of  the  people,  to 
enlist  the  test  services  and  interest  of  the  parents,  and  to 
educate  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  personal 
hygiene  of  their  children.  The  increased  work  undertaken 
by  the  State  for  the  individual  will  mean  that  the  parents 
have  not  to  do  less  for  themselves  and  their  children,  but 
more.  It  is  In  the  home,  in  fact,  that  both  the  seed  and 
the  fruit  of  public  health  are  to  be  found.  All-round 
cooperation  between  school  medical  officer,  teacher, 
nurse,  health  visitor,  and  parent  will  prove  both  effective 
and  economical,  and  the  full  utility  of  the  Act  will  net  be 
secured  unless,  in  advisiDg  Local  Education  Authorities, 
the  medical  officer  pays  careful  attention  to  considerations 
of  expenditure  and  to  the  relative  urgency  of  the  reforms 
he  proposes  to  undertake. 

Character  and  Degree  of  Melical  Inspection. 

9.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Section  13  of  the  new  Act  Is 
the  medical  examination  and  supervision  not  only  of 
children  known,  or  suspected,  to  be  weakly  or  ailing,  but 
of  all  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  with  a  view  to 
adapting  and  modifying  the  sjstemof  education  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  child,  securing  the  early 
detection  of  unsuspected  defects,  checking  incipient 
maladies  at  their  onset,  and  furnishing  the  facts  which 
will  guide  Education  Authorities  in  relation  to  physical 
and  mental  development  dining  school  life.  It  Is  evident 
that— although  this  work  Involves  (a)  medical  Inspection 
of  school  children  at  regular  Intervals,  (4)  the  oversight  of 
the  sanitation  of  the  school  buildings,  acd(c)the  pre- 
vention, as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  spread  of  infectious  »nd 
contagious  diseases,  ii  eluding  skin  diseases— action  in 
these  three  directions  will  be  incomplete  unless  ((f)  the 
personal  and  home  life  of  the  child  are  also  brought 
under  systematic  supervision.  The  borne  is  the  point 
at  which  health  must  be  controlled  ultimately. 

The  character  and  degree  of  medical  Inspection  will 
depend  on  the  standpoint  from  which  the  subject  is 
viewed,  the  difficulty  being  of  course  to  attain  a  due 
sense  of  proportion  and  uniformity,  particularly  as  to 
fundamental  points.  Valuable  to  science  though  the 
findings  of  a  more  thorough  and  elaborate  medical 
examination  might  be,  it  is  the  broad,  simple  necessities 
of  a  healthy  life  which  must  be  kept  in  vkw.  It  cantot 
be  doubted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  common  diseases 
and  phjsical  unfitness  In  this  country  cante  substantiaily 
diminished  by  effective  public  health  administration, 
combined  with  the  teaching  of  hygiene  and  a  realization 
by  teachers,  parents,  and  children  of  its  vital  Importance. 
The  spread  of  communicable  diseases  must  be  cheeked; 
children's  heads  and  bodies  must  be  kept  clean;  the 
commoner  and  more  obvious  physical  defects,  at  least, 
must  be  relieved,  remedied,  or  prevented  ;  schoolrooms 
must  be  maintained  in  cleanly  condition,  and  th<y  must 
be  properly  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  notoverciowded  ; 
the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  must  not  be  divorced 
from  physical  culture  and  personal  hygiene.  It  Is  these 
primary  requirements  which  must  first  receive  attention. 

10.  The  directions  given  in  this  circular  as  to  the  degree 
and  frequency  of  Inspection  refer  only  to  the  minimum 
medical  Inspection,  the  effectiveness  of  which  will  in 
future  be  one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  efficiency  of  each  school  es  a  grant-aided 
school.  They  are  not  Intended  to  exclude  other  medical 
work,  which  the  Board  tiust  will  be  undertaken  by  Local 
Education  Authorities  according  to  their  abilities  and 
opportunities.  For  example,  the  re-testing  of  the  eye- 
sight of  every  child  periodically  would  be  most  valuable ; 
an  annual  measurement  of  height  and  weight;  the  more 
frequent  examination  of   particular  children- especially 
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ot  those  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  deficient  nutrition 
or  found  to  be  defective  at  former  inspections ;  earefal 
anthropometric  surveys  or  special  inspections  at  various 
ages  of  school  life;  and  similar  investigations  of  a  special 
nature  undertaken  in  particular  districts,  come  witbin  the 
cat  gory  of  additional  medical  work  wholly  desirable  where 
practicable,  and  calculated  to  advance  school  hygiene. 
Such  work,  however  useful,  should  be  looked  upon  as 
subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act. 

11.  A  consideration  of  these  matters  has  led  the  Board 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  statutory 
medical  inspection  should,  at  entrance  or  at  subsequent 
inspection,  tBke  account  of  the  following  matters  : 

(1)  Previous  disease,  Including  infectious  diseases. 

(2)  General  condition  and  circumstances — 

(a)  Height  and  weight. 

lb)  Nutrition  [good,  medium,  bad]. 

(c)  Cleanliness   [including   vermin    of    head   and 

body]. 

(d)  Clothing  [sufficiency,    cleanliness,    and    foot- 

gear]. 
1 3)  Throat,  nose  and  articulation  [Tiouth-breathiDg,  Bnoring, 
stammering,     tonsillar     and     glandular    conditions, 
adenoid^]. 

(4)  External  eye  disease  and  vision  testing. 

(5)  Ear  disease  and  deafness. 

(6)  Teeth  and  oral  sepsis. 

(7)  Mental  capacity  [normal,  backward,  defective]. 

181  Prfsert  disease  or  defect :  [,a)  Deformities  or  paralyses; 
(6)  Rickets  ;  (c)  Tuberculosis  (glandular,  pulmonary, 
osseous,  or  other  forms)  ;  (d)  Diseases  of  skin  and 
lymph  glands  ;  (e)  Diseases  of  heart  or  lnngs  ; 
(/)  Anaemia  ;  (g)  Epilepsy  ;  (h)  Chorda  ;  (i)  RaptnreB  ; 
(?')  Spinal  disease  ;  (k)  Any  weakness  or  defect  un- 
fitting the  child  for  ordinary  school  life  or  physical 
drill,  or  requiring  either  exemption  from  special 
branohes  of  Instruction  or  particular  supervision.] 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  advisability  or 
otherwise  of  including  in  a  minimum  inspection  the 
various  points  appearing  in  this  summary,  or  to  add 
that  commonly  the  findings  as  to  organic  defects  will  be 
of  a  negative  character,  the  positive  facts  of  the  inspec- 
tion being  relatively  few,  and  in  part  obtainable  by  the 
trained  teacher  or  school  nurse.  (See  par.  15.)  More- 
over, Borne  of  the  above  conditions  will  not  require 
investigation  in  children  on  admission,  when  this  takes 
place  at  or  under  five  years  of  age.  On  the  oti.cr  hand, 
some  defective  children  will  require  a  more  thorough 
examination  than  this  minimum.  Reasonable  latitude 
must  be  allowed  and  the  summary  must  be  taken  only  to 
indicate  the  points  upon  which  the  Buard  desires  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible  in  the  minimum  medical  inspec- 
tion, and  must  be  adapted  to  the  age-period.  The  Board 
propose  to  issue  at  an  early  date  an  examination  form 
suitable  to  this  inspection. 

Regulations. 

12.  The  Board  have  decided  under  Section  13  of  the  Act 
that  r.ot  less  than  three  inspections  during  the  school  life 
of  the  child  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  results 
desired.*  The  first  inspection  should  take  place  at  the 
time  of,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after,  admission  to  school ; 
the  second  at  or  about  the  third  year  (say,  the  seventh 
jtarof  age);  and  the  third  at  or  about  the  sixth  year  of 
BChoo)  hie  (say,  the  tenth  year  of  age).  A  further  inspec- 
tion immediately  before  the  departure  of  the  child  into 
working  life  would  be  desirable  where  practicable,  and  in 
1  ome  areas  it  may  be  best  for  this  to  take  the  place  of  the 
third  inspection.  Certain  adjustments  will  be  necessary 
in  working  out  any  standard  in  practice,  as  it  will  at  once 
!>,o^idenht}iat  withont  BUCh  a-justment  the  first  year 
(1908)  would  be  unduly  burdened  with  the  inspection  of 
the  children  newly  adm  tted  and  of  all  the  children 
already  in  school. 

Provision  should  be  made  by  each  Authority,  when  the 
Act  has  been  sufficiently  long  in  option  to  be  in  normal 
working,  for  the  inspection  in  each  year  of  (a)  the  children 
I'wly  admitted;  (6)  the  children  in  the  s  hool  who  in 
tuat  year  had  matured  for  their  second  inspection;  M 
those  who  had  matured  for  their  third  inspection;  and 
wnere  practicable  (d)  those  about  to  leave  echool  might 
also  be  inspected     Hut  In  the  first  year(190P)  it  mayprove 
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impracticable  to  attempt  more  than  the  Inspection  ol  the 
children  newly  admitted  and  those  leaving  school ;  and  In 
the  second  year  (1909)  the  Board  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
inspection  of  those  newly  admitted  and  those  leaving, 
with  the  addition  of  children  who  had  matured  for  their 
second  inspection  (which  is  perhaps  the  occasion  of  all 
others  requiring  the  most  thorough  examination).  Some 
such  adjustment  would  tend  to  equalize  the  burden  over 
successive  years.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  precise 
way  in  which  the  children  are  grouped  in  the  school  for 
medical  inspection  will  vary  according  to  the  internal 
organization  and  circumstances  of  each  school.  It  may 
be  most  convenient,  for  instance,  to  carry  out  the  inspec- 
tion on  an  age  basis  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  period  of 
school  life.  In  subsequent  years  the  Board  may  issue 
notice  modifying  the  age- periods  for  inspection  in  order 
to  obtain  facts  respecting  child  phyBique  at  ages  other 
than  those  Included  above. 

The  Board  recommend  that  each  Local  Education 
Authority  should  encourage  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
of  the  child  to  be  present  at  the  first  inspection,  and 
to  this  end  a  notification  should  be  sent  to  the  parents 
as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  will  take  place. 
Whilst  some  trouble  may  be  involved  In  inviting  the 
parents,  the  Board  believe  that  substantial  gains  would 
thus  be  secured,  lor  by  this  means  misunderstandings 
will  be  avoided,  and  prejudice  will  be  disarmed.  More- 
over, the  parent  Is  able  to  facilitate  examination  and 
provide  information,  and  the  medical  inspector's  opinion 
could  be  given  clearly  and  directly  to  the  persons  most 
nearly  concerned. 

13.   The    following     further     regulations    should    be 
observed : 
(a)  The  inspection  should  be  conducted  in  school  hours 
and  on  school  premises,  and  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Interfere  as  little  as  may  be  with  school  work.    The 
examination  of    each  child  need  not,  as  a  rule, 
occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
(A)  The  convenience  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  school  must  receive  considera- 
tion, and  in  these  matters  and  In  the  actual  exami- 
nation the  medical  officer  will  no  doubt  exercise 
sympathy  and    tact,   giving  due   thought    to    the 
personal  susceptibilities  of  those  concerned. 
(0)  The  facts  revealed  by  inspection  must  be  entered  in 
a  register  kept  at  the  school,  the  confidential  nature 
of  many  of  the  entries  being  carefully  respected.    A 
copy  of  the  entries  should  be  transmitted  with  the 
child  to  any  otht  r  school  to  which  he  or  she  may  go. 

(d)  Every  School  Medical  Officer  should  make  an  annual 

report  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  on  the 
schools  and  children  under  his  superintendence, 
which  should  be  printed  for  facility  of  reference  and 
in  order  that  a  supply  of  copies  may  be  available 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
Authority  and  other  persons  interested.  The 
Authority  should  send  two  copies  of  the  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
end  of  the  year  under  review. 

(e)  In  order  to  secure  effective  bases  for  comparison  of 

the  work  done  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one 
uniform  year  must  be  taken,  the  year  to  be  adopted 
beiag  in  all  cases  the  calendar  year,  in  order  to 
correspond  with  the  annual  period  fixed  for  the 
closely  related  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

(/)  The  report  should  be  concerned  eni'fly  with  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  affecting  the  health 
of  the  children  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
district. 

(g)  It  should  also  contain  statistical  records  of  the 
number  of  children  examined  and  of  those  re- 
examined or  under  medical  supervision ;  the 
natuie  and  results  of  the  examination  ;  the  number 
of  visits  paid  to  classes  ;  the  number  and  character 
of  the  diseased  conditions  found  at  certain  age 
periods ;  particulars  as  to  blind,  deaf,  defective, 
and  epileptic  children ;  the  medical  advice  given 
both  as  to  the  prevention  of  conditions  inimical 
to  health  and  the  remedy  of  diseased  condi- 
tions that  may  be  discovered,  action  taken,  and  so 
forth. 

(A)  In  addition  to  such  records  It  will  be  well,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  make  systematic  comparisons  of  the 
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individual  aad  collective  measurements  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  children  in  each  school  with  standard 
and  local  records,  both  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  condition  of  health  of  particular  ehildrt-n  or 
classes,  for  guidance  in  future  action,  and  as  part  of 
the  anthropometric  survey  to  which  this  Aet  should 
contribute  in  due  time.  This  patt  of  the  work, 
however,  must  be  kept  in  a  secondary  position 
while  so  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  elementary 
essentials  of  school  hygleue.  It  is  to  those  essentials, 
and  the  rnatner  and  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
dealt  with  in  his  district,  toat  each  school  medical 
officer  should  dtvote  the  major  portion  of  his 
report. 

Amelioration  and  Physical  Improvement. 

14.  The  aim  of  the  Act  is  practical  aiid  it  is  important 
that  lj-cal  Educ  ition  Authorities  should  keep  In  view  the 
desirability  of  ultimately  formulating  and  submitting  to 
the  Boaru,  for  their  approval  under  section  13  (1)  (b)  of  the 
Aet.  schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  revealed  by 
medical  Inspection  including,  in  centres  where  it  appears 
desirable,  the  establishment  of  school  surgeries  or  clinics, 
such  as  exist  in  some  cities  of  Europe,  for  further 
medicil  examination  or  the  specialized  treatment  of 
ringworm,  den'al  caries,  or  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  or 
the  snin.  It  is  cl*ar  that  to  point  out  the  presence  of 
uncleanliness  defect,  or  disease  does  not  absolve  an 
authority  horn  the  consequent  duty  of  so  applying  its 
statutory  powers  as  to  secure  the^r  amelioration  and  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  their  future  recurrence  or 
development.  Tne  subject  of  specific  medical  treatment 
Is,  however,  one  which  will  require  subsequent  consider*- 
tlon  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  medical  inspection  and 
the  collateral  issues  raised  thereby,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
speaking  generally,  and  subject  1o  the  observations  in  the 
following  paragraphs  Local  Education  Authorities  will  be 
■unable  to  formulate  and  submit  for  the  Board's  sanction 
any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
object  until  ihny  have  considered  the  results  of  their 
medical  inspection  in  various  directions. 

15.  In  the  meantime  the  Authorities  should  take 
measures  without  delay,  for  dealing,  through  such  agencies 
as  are  conveniently  available,  with  what  are  commonly, 
though  in  a  sense  erroneously,  regarded  as  minor  ailments. 
To  ouch  ailments  measures  of  amelioration  should  imme- 
diately be  applied  In  a  broad  sense  all  such  amelioration 
Is  "treatment"  Indeed,  properly  administered,  the  Act 
must  become  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  dis- 
abilities and  defects.  It  opens  the  way  to  new  means  of 
•education  and  lays  upon  Education  Committees  duties 
involving  "  treatment "  in  a  broad  conception  of  the  term. 
A  few  Instances  will  make  the  matter  clear.  Thus,  in  con- 
trolling ringworm,  it  has  been  open  to  a  Committee  (a) 
to  neglect  the  disease  altogether;  (A)  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
•exclusion  from  school  of  affected  children ;  or  (c)  to 
supervise  or  carry  out  some  method  of  amelioration  Up 
to  the  present  many  Authorities  have  followed  the  first 
■course.  It  ia  intended  that  in  future  they  should  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities,  adopt  the  third.  Verminous  heads 
and  bodies  form  another  illustration  of  a  common  condi- 
tion In  which  amelioration  can  be  secured  by  school 
nurse3.  Farther,  a  careful  survey  should  be  taken  of  all 
available  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  the  bodily 
cleanliness  of  school  children.  Wherever  such  facili 
ties  exist  they  should  be  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and 
where  they  are  absent,  the  desirability,  particularly  in 
the  more  congested  areas,  of  providing  them,  either 
In  the  schools  themselves  or  at  convenient  centres, 
should  be  clearly  recognized.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  remember  that  baths  with  the  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  soap,  sponges,  towels,  etc, 
should  be  utilized,  not  mereiy  for  the  immediate 
and  obvious  purpose  of  cleansing  the  bodies  of  the 
children,  but  also  as  a  humanizing  influence  and  as  the 
means  of  inducing  habits  and  instincts  of  cleanliness  and 
of  inculcating  practical  lessons  in  the  value  of  personal 
hygiene  and  in  self  respect.  The  same  is  true  of 
such  other  simple  practical  matters  as  the  daily  brush- 
ing and  cleansing  of  the  teeth,  which  Is  a  subject 
well  worth  careful  treatment  in  many  of  our  elementary 
schools. 

16.  Practical    amelioration    Is    already  undertaken  by 
Local  Education  Authorities  in  checking  the  spread  cf 
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infectious  disease  by  exclusion  of  aflVcted  or  susceptible 
children,  supervision  and  medical  examination  of 
"  contacts,"  disinfection  of  schoolrooms,  and  so  on. 
Again,  the  modification  of  the  teaching  and  woik  of  the 
school  and  its  adjustment  to  the  physical  capacity  of  the 
scholars  is  a  form  of  " trea' men t"  which  in  the  end  will 
bear  much  frutt  Thus  the  defective  visual  acuity  of 
children,  particularly  young  child^n,  calls  lor  early 
correction  at  the  instance  of  the  Education  Authorities 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  some  voluntary 
soci  ty ;  but  the  rational  treatment  of  some  of  these 
children  will  asarule  be  an  educational  modification  which 
avoids  the  necessity  of  spectacles,  such  moctifi  ation,  for 
example,  as  will  diminish  the  prevalence  of  the  bad  habit 
of  working  the  eyes  at  near  distance,  or  ensure  the  adop- 
tion of  suitable  type  of  letterpress  for  the  nader's  eyes. 
Antecedent  even  to  the  discovery  of  such  visual  defects 
should  come  the  removal,  as  the  result  of  medical  inspec- 
tion, of  unsatis'actory  conditions  of  school  life  which  are 
a  common  cause  of  fatigue  and  of  Injured  eyesight. 
Obviously,  such  remedies  are  of  greater  importance  to  tte 
eventual  health  of  the  community  than  the  specific 
medical  treatment  if  individuals. 

17  Lastlj,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Parliament 
itself  has  recognized  th«"  necessity  of  imposing  some  share 
of  responsibility  upon  Equation  Authorities  as  to  treat- 
ment in  the  broader  secse  in  which  the  term  is  being  used 
in  this  paragraph,  by  the  special  legislation  provided  in 
the  Elementary  E  iucation  (Blind  and  Deaf)  Act,  1893  and 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic)  Act, 
1899  The  powers  conteired  by  these  Acts  are  wide  and 
furnish  authorities  with  the  means  of  placing  needy  cases 
under  special  treatment.  The  Board  of  Education  have 
approved  in  various  county  boroughs  arrangements  under 
the  last-named  Act,  and  in  other  districts  the  subject 
is  receiving  attention.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  in  respect  of  defective  nutrition  considerable 
powers  have  been  conferred  on  Local  Education  Authorities 
under  the  Edu  ation  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act,  1906.  In 
all  questions  relating  to  the  Dracticable  means  of  ameliora- 
tion and  in  some  even  aff, cthog  the  arrangements  for 
medical  inspection,  the  Board  are  satisfied  that  the  efficient 
local  administration  of  the  Act  will  depend  in  no  small 
measure  upon  the  good  offices  of  School  Managers,  many 
of  whom  have  already  done  so  much  in  this  sphere,  and 
to  whose  interest  and  sympathy  they  coraially  commend 
the  new  work. 

18.  This  Circular  Is  of  a  preliminary  nature  only,  and 
concerns  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  new  Act  at  its 
initiation.  The  Board  recognize  the  impc  rtance  of  steady 
progress  in  these  matters,  and  have  at  present  under 
consideration  the  practicability  of  the  further  adap- 
tation of  educational  methods  to  the  physical  and 
mental  capacities  of  the  normal  and  abnormal 
child,  of  special  anthropometric  and  analogous  investi- 
gations, and  of  improving  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
infectious  diseases  in  schools.  Such  questions  as  school 
ventilation,  the  curricula  of  infant  departments,  the 
training  of  crippled,  feebleminded,  blind,  deaf,  or 
mentally  deficient  and  epileptic  children,  special  schools 
for  other  types  of  afflicted  children,  physical  culture  for 
pupil  teachers,  the  standard  of  medical  examination  for 
pupil-teachers,  for  training  college  students,  and  for 
teachers,  and  other  k'ndred  subjects,  are  also  receiving 
their  careful  attention.  Further,  the  Board  are  urging 
the  necessity  of  giving  special  instruction  In  the 
principles  of  hvgiene  to  all  students  In  every 
type  of  training  college,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  deal  profitably  with  this  subject  in  the 
schools.  To  deal  rightly  and  effectually  with  these 
matters  will  take  time.  The  Board  are  desirous 
that  the  administrative  machinery  necessary  for  the 
appropriate  working  out,  in  various  localities,  of  thtee  and 
allied  questions  shall  be  the  outcome  of  real  organic 
growth  rather  than  of  a  hasty  attempt  to  impose  one 
mechanical  sjstem  upon  all  districts,  irrespective  of  their 
requirements  or  resources.  And  in  all  steps  taken  the 
progressive  unification  of  the  medical  services  and  the 
needs  and  circumstances  of  each  community  must 
continually  be  borne  in  mind. 

BOEERT    L.  MOBANT. 

Board  of  Education, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W., 
22nd  November,  1907. 
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Erpnrts  0f  ^iaituhtg  Cmttmitte. 

CENTRAL   ETHICAL   COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Central  Ethical  Committee  was  held  at 
the  central  offices  on  October  11th,  when  there  were 
present:  Mr.  Edmund  Owen  (Chairman  of  Council),  Dr. 
A.  G.  Bateman,  Dr.  Bruce  Goff,  Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsey,  Dr. 
R.  L.  Langdon-Down,  Dr.  Philip  G.  Lee,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Maclean,  Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw,  Mr.  W.  D.  Spanton,  and 
Mr.  C.  R.  Straton. 

Election  of  Chairman. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsey  was  r-appolnted  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  year  1907-8. 

Standing  Subcommittee. 
The  Standing  Subcommitte^  was  reappointed  to  deal,  in 
the  intervals  betwepn  the  Committee  meetirjgs,  with  busi- 
ness which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  required 
attention  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
The  following  were  appointed  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee: The  Chairman  (Mr.  R.  H.  Kinsey),  the  Chairman 
of  Council  (Mr  Edmund  Owen),  Dr.  Bateman,  Dr.  Langdon- 
Down,  and  Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw. 

Matters  Re/erred  by  Amual  Representative  Meeting. 
The  reports  on  the  ethics  of  medical  consultation,  on  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  hospital,"  and  on  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  the  ethical  Rules  of  Divisions  and  Branches, 
matters  as  to  which  the  Committee  had  received  special 
instructions  from  the  Representative  Meeting,  were 
referred  to  the  Standing  Subcommittee  for  consideration 
and  report,  as  was  also  the  question  of  appointments 
automatically  vacant. 

Presentation  of  Cases  to  the  General  Medical  Council. 
The  Committee  had  before  it  the  following  matters,  all 
relating  to  the  question  of  the  Association  bringing  cases 
before  the  General  Medical  Council :  (a)  An  application 
from  a  Branch  as  to  the  possibility  o!  the  Branch  or  the 
Central  Ethical  Committee  or  the  Council  submitting  a 
case  of  alleged  unprofessional  conduct,  arising  within  the 
area  of  the  Branch,  to  the  General  Medical  Council ; 
(A)  a  report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  a  state- 
ment on  the  gpneral  subject  ma^e  by  him  to  the  Council, 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  on  July  3rd ;  (c)  an  instruc- 
tion from  the  Council  to  report  upon  a  communication 
from  the  Edinburgh  Branch;  (d)  minutes,  dea'iug  with  the 
subject,  of  the  annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter. 
After  consideration  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  instruct  the  Committee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  in  appearing  belore  the  General  Mpdlcal 
Council  in  suitable  cases  in  accordance  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Rjpreaentative  Meeting.  Recommendations  were 
also  made  as  to  arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  this 
decision.  (For  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
which  were  adopted  as  resolutions  of  the  Council,  see 
proceedings  of  Council  at  its  meeting  on  October  30th, 
reported  In  the  Supplement  of  the  British  Medical 
Jourkal  of  November  9th,  page  264  ) 

Practice  in  Neighbouring  Towns. 
It  was  reported  that,  in  answer  to  an  Inquiry  as  to  the 
propriety  ot  a  practitioner  attending  various  towns,  other 
than  that  In  which  he  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  special 
practice,  the  inquirer  had  been  advised  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  Bucb.  practice,  provided  there  was  no  under- 
selling or  improper  advertisement.  The  Committee 
approved  this  advice. 

Mediaal  Practice  and  Chemist's  Business  in  the  Same  House. 
It  was  reported  that  an  application  had  been  received 
from  the  honorary  secretary  of  a  Division  for  advice  as  to 
the  general  question  of  the  propriety  of  a  medical  man 
carrying  on  practice  In  the  same  house  as  one  in  which  a 
druggist's  business  was  conducted.  Tne  reply  given, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  could  only 
advise  either  upon  a  definite  case  the  facts  of  which  were 
fully  ascertained,  or  upon  a  question  of  principle  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  of  a  Division  as  arising  out  of  a 
case  under  investigation  by  that  Division,  was  approved. 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  an  individual  member  upon 
the  same  point  the  Committee  advised  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  a  medical  practice  and  a  chemist's  business 


beingcarried  on  In  entirely  separate  parts  of  the  same  honee, 
provided  that  one  was  not  used  to  advertise  the  other. 

Procedure  on  Individual  Complaints. 

Correspondence  was  submitted  asking  whether  profes- 
sional recognition  should  be  extended  to  a  practitioner 
under  certain  circumstances  detailed  by  the  complainant. 
The  Committee  directed  that  the  complainant  should  be 
Informed  that  the  Committee  could  express  no  opinion  on 
the  question  of  professional  recognition  until  the  facts 
had  been  investigated  by  some  competent  body  before 
which  the  respondent  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  case. 

A  Dispute  Adjusted. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  a  complaint  by  a  member 
against  a  former  assistant  of  alleged  unprofessional 
methods  adopted  by  him  had  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  for  investigation  ;  the  respondent, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Association,  had  consented  to 
the  Division  Committee  investigating  the  matter  and 
had  signed  an  undertaking  to  abide  by  its  decision.  It 
was  further  reported  that  the  case  had  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  and  the  Committee  resolved 
to  congratulate  the  Division  on  the  result. 

International  Astociation  of  the  Medical  Press. 
A   letter  from    the  Editor  of    the    British    Medical 
Journal  was  read  submitting  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  the  Medical 
Press  at  its  meeting  in  London  in  August  last,  and  inviting 
an    expression    of   opinion    from    the   Committee.    The 
resolutions  were  as  follows  : 
The  International  Association  of  the  Medical  Press,  taking 
into  consideration  the  articles  written  by  medical  men  In 
favour  of  medicinal  products,  urges  the  Dational  associa- 
tions to  exchange  with  one  another  information  on  the 
cha  acter  of  these  articles  and  of  their  authors 
The  International  Association  of  the  Medical  Press  urges 
all  the  national  associations  of  the  medical  press  to  come 
to  an  agreement  In  regard  to  the  medical  advertisements 
that  should  be  refused. 
The  Committee  of    the  International    Association  of  the 
Medical  Press,  taking  into  consideration  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  authors,  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  ot  an 
article  published  in  a  mtdieal  journal  has  not  the  right  to 
authorize  commercial  firms  to  reproduce  his  article  with- 
out hav'ng  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  editor 
or  publisher. 

The  Committee,  recognizing  from  its  own  experience 
the  necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  the  observance  of 
such  rules  by  medical  journals,  expressed  its  cordial 
approval  of  the  resolutions  of  the  International 
Committee. 

HOSPITALS  COMMITTEE. 
A  meeting  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  was  held  at  the 
central  offices  of  the  Association  on  October  10th,  when 
there  were  present:  Dr.  J.  Ford  Anderson,  Mr.  C  F. 
Cuthbert,  Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Fox,  Dr.  Alfred  Godson,  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  Dr.  John  R.  Hamilton,  Mr.  T.  Garrett 
Horder,  Colonel  C.  H.  Joubert  de  la  Ferte.I.M.S.,  Dr.F.M. 
Pope,  Dr.  Lauriston  E.  Shaw,  Mr.  E.  F.  White. 

Election  of  Chairman. 
Dr.  F.  M.  Pope  was  reappointed  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  1907-8. 

Friendly  Societies'  Sanatoriums. 

A  report  was  received  from  Dr.  Ford  Anderson,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  act 
with  the  Contract  Practice  Subcommittee  of  the  Medico- 
Political  Committee  in  receiving  a  deputation  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Establishment  and  Main- 
tenance of  Sanatoriums  for  Workers  Suffering  from  Tuber- 
culosis. The  report  stated  that  the  matter  would  require 
further  consideration  by  a  joint  subcommittee,  and  Dr. 
Ford  Anderson  and  Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  were  appointed  as 
representatives  of  the  Hospitals  Committee  for  the 
purpose. 

King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  BUI. 

With  regard  to  the  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  King 
Edward's  Hospital  Fund  Bill  it  was  reported  that  the 
matter  was  freely  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  acd 
that  as  the  result  of  the  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and    the    Leader    of     the    Opposition    the     Bill    was 
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eventually  carried  with  alight  modifications.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  any  persons  in  the 
Council  of  the  fund  in  a  representative  capacity ;  but 
though  the  Council  will  be  nominated  by  the  president 
for  the  time  being,  and  all  acts  will  be  virtually  subject  to 
his  approval  or  veto,  amendments  were  introduced  pro- 
viding for  consultation  by  the  Sovereign  with  certain 
representative  persons  in  deciding  as  to  the  filling  of  any 
vacancy  in  tne  office  of  president,  and  also  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Fund  by  an  auditor  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Hospital  Administration. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hospital 
Administration  were  noted  as  governing  the  future  policy 
of  the  Association,  and  as  constituting  standing  instruc- 
tions to  the  Committee. 

Having  considered  the  minute  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  aa  to  requiring  a  certificate  for  the  medical 
attendance  of  all  persons  attending  out  patient  depart- 
ments, the  Committee  resolved  not  to  press  the  further 
consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  with  regard 
to  the  model  principles  of  hospital  management  suggested 
by  the  Joint  Hospitals  Committee  were  considered,  and 
the  Medical  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
summary  of  the  replies  of  the  Divisions  and  of  the 
suggestions  made  In  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 

Hospital  Conference. 
The  arrangements  for  the  next  United  Kingdom  Hos- 
pitals Conference  were    discussed,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  certain    suggestions    to  the  Joint    Committee 
appointed  by  the  last  conference. 


Jltofttjjs  of  fBrajtdtfs  &  Sibisimts, 

[The  proceeding!  of  the  Itivisioiu  and  Branches  of  the 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


BIRMINGHAM  BRANCH: 
Central  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on 
October  16th  to  consider  the  Referendum  on  the  Draft 
Charter.  Mr.  J.  Neale,  Chairman,  presided.  Twenty 
members  of  the  Division  attended  the  meeting  ;  282  were 
absent. 

The  Referendum. — The  Chairman  introduced  the  busi- 
ness of  the  reports  on  the  Referendum,  and  ruled  that  the 
voting  should  be  "  Aye  "  or  "  No  "  on  each  referred  resolu- 
tion, and  that  no  amendments  were  admissible.  The 
voting  was  as  follows : 

For.  Against. 

On  Minute  123    2    13 

„        „       283    1    16 

„        ,,       287    1    16 

„        ,        293    1    16 

„        „        298     1     16 

„        ,,       299    1    14 

„       303    2    13 

„        „       328    1    13 

330    1    13 

342    1    13 

346    1    13 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  by  7  votes  to  3 : 

That  the  Representative  should  be  instructed  to  support 
the  whole  of  the  Council's  alternative  schema  as  follows  : 

The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  may  either  approve  the 
resolution  or  refer  it  back  to  the  Representative  Meeting 
for  reconsideration.  Indicating  clearly  their  reasons  for  bo 
doing.  If  the  resolution  be  again  sent  back  unaltered,  or 
altered,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  the  Council  may  then  determine  on  a  Referendum. 
The  like  procedure  shall  also  apply  to  aoy  decis  ion  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  other  than  a  resolution. 

Rotiee  of  Motion. — Mr.  J.  F.  Jordan  gave  notice  that  be 
would  move  the  following  resolution  at    a    subsequent 


meeting  of  the  Division  alter  notice  had  been  given  on 

the  circular : 
That  the  Representative  he  instructed   to  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  Represen- 
tative l!ody. 

Coventry  Division. 
The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Coventry  Division 
was  held  at  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital 
on  November  19  th,  at  8  30  p  m„  Dr.  W.  J.  Pickup  in  the 
chair.  There  were  present :  Drs.  Moore,  Davidson,  Bennett, 
Faulder  White,  Callaghan,  Harley,  Croft,  Pendred,  Harris, 
Fenton,  Rollason,  Snell,  Ballantyne,  Orton,  Colllngton, 
Soden,  Bradley,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ward. 

Apology  for  Non-attendance. — An  apology  for  non-attend- 
ance, owing  to  illness,  was  received  from  Dr.  Harman 
Brown. 

Specimens. — Specimens  of  infantile  pyloric  obstruction 
and  carcinoma  of  caecum  were  shown  by  Drs.  Ballantyne 
and  Rollason  respectively.  Drs.  Moore,  Fenton, 
Pendred,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Bennett  joined  in  the 
discussion  which  followed. 

Executive  Committee's  Report. — The  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Honorary  Secretary  reported  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  a  eomplaint  made  by  a  member.  The 
report  was  unanimously  approved  in  each  eaae. 

The  Referendum. — This  matter  was  introduced  by"  Dr. 
Milner  Moore,  representative  for  joint  Coventry, 
Nuneaton,  and  Tamworth  Divisions.  The  minutes  were 
then  discussed  seriatim.  No.  125  was  carried  by  18  votes 
to  0 ;  not  voting,  1.  Nos.  283,  287,  293,  298,  299,  303,  328, 
330,  342,  and  346  were  carried  unanimously. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  BRANCH  : 
South  Essex  Division. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Division  the  following  were 
elected  officebearers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Chairman. 
A.  G.  Hinks,  M.B.,  Southend  on-  Sea ;  Vice-Chairman, 
S.  G.  Floyd  M  D.,  Grays  ;  Honorary  Searetary,\f.  C.  Bluck, 
M.P.,  Ludlow,  York  Road,  Southend-on-Sea;  Representative 
en  Branch  Council,  W.  C.  Bluck,  M  B  ;  Executive  Committee, 
V.  J.  Hodgson,  B.  H.  Leigh,  C.  J.  Marsh,  W.  H.  Morgan, 
J.  R.  Pooler,  M.B.,  J.  F.  Walker,  M.B.,  W.  D.  Watson. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  BRANCH  AND  DIVISION. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Cheltenham  on  November  7th,  to  consider  the 
Referendum  on  the  draft  Charter.  The  President 
(Dr.  Cox)  was  In  the  chair,  and  twenty  members  were 
present. 

The  Referendum. — The  President,  after  introducing  the 
diucussion,  was  followed  by  Dr.  Herbert  Bramwell  (as 
Representative  of  the  Branch),  Mr.  Cuthbert  (member  of 
the  Central  Council),  Drs.  Pruen,  Soutar,  and  Batten. 
The  meeting  finally  decided  to  support  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  and  endorsed  the  recommendations  as  made 
by  the  majority  of  that  Council  as  set  forth  in  the 
Referendum  Report. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH  : 
Ashton  under  Lyne  Division. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  November  22nd,  Dr.  Clarke, 
Chairman,  presiding;  sixteen  members  were  present.     An 
invitation  was  received  from  the  Olaham  Division  inviting 
members  to  their  next  meeting. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Clarke  presented 
his  report  of  the  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  and 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Referendum. — The  resolutions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Divisions  were 
each  considered,  and  approved  nem.  con.  A  separate  vote 
was  taken  on  each  resolution. 

Hospital  Abuse. — Replies  to  questions  submitted  by  the 
Hospitals  Committee.  (1)  No.  (2)  Subscribers'  letters 
should  be  discontinued.  (3)  Yes.  (4)  Yes,  except  in 
urgent  cases  and  sudden  illness.  (5)  It  was  suggested 
there  should  be  a  joint  committee  of  members  of  the 
Division  and  of  the  District  Infirmary  Committee  to  deal 
with  esses  of  abuse  as  they  occur. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — This  matter  was  referred 
to  a  special  meetiDg  to  be  held. 
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Next  Monthly  Meeting. — It  was  decided  that  the  next 
monthly  meeting  should  be  in  the  lorm  of  a  social 
gathering. 

METROPOLITAN    COUNTIES    BRANCH: 

HAMPSTEAD    DlYlblON. 

A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  Thursday, 
November  14th,  at  8.30  p.m ,  at  the  Hampstead  Con- 
servatoire, Swiss  Cottage,  N.W.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Dr.  Oppenheimer,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr. 
Pidcock. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes  —The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
October  24th  were  taken  as  read.  Dr.  Pidcock  then  took 
the  chair. 

Election  of  Branch  Council  Repreientative.—  Dr.  Macevoy 
having  unavoidably  resigned  this  post,  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy 
was  elected  nem.  con.  A  correspondence  with  Mr.  F.  R. 
Humphreys  was  read  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Nelson 
Hardy.  The  Honorary  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  a 
suitable  reply.  Mr.  Humphreys's  resignation  from  the 
Committee  was  accepted  with  regret.  Dr  Macevoy  was 
then  re-elected  as  an  ordinary  member  of  Committee. 

Paper. — An  interesting  paper  was  then  read  by  Miss 
M.  L.  Dobbie,  M.D.,  on  the  scope  of  Swedish  medical 
gymnastics.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
HuupaBETS,  Hardy,  Macfadden,  Wellington,  and 
Akmit  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Miss  Dobbie.  Dr.  Oppenheimer  then  resumed  the 
chair. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — A  prolonged  discussion  took 
place  on  this  snbject  with  regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Division.  Dr.  McC».eary  (M.O.H  Hampstead), 
Dr.  Butler  (M  O.H.  Willesden),  and  Dr.  Taylor  (M.O.H. 
Finchley)  gave  their  views.  Dr.  McCleary  advised 
against  opposition,  and  promised  that  notification  In 
Hampstead  should  be  by  letter-card  and  not  on  an  open 
post  card.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  the  Act  would  be 
for  the  public  good.  Dr.  Butler  agreed  that  the  medical 
profession  had  a  grievance,  but  that  on  the  whole  public 
interest  demanded  that  the  Act  should  be  adopted.  He 
admitted  that  the  breach  of  professional  secrecy  involved 
was  a  grave  matter,  in  view  of  opinions  expressed  by 
legal  authorities — for  example,  in  the  Kitson  v.  Playfair 
case — in  the  past.  He  mentioned  that  the  Act  was 
defective  in  many  ways — for  example,  no  meDtion  of 
notifying  the  address,  an  essential  point.  Dr.  Taylor 
hoped  the  meeting  would  not  oppose  the  Act.  Dr.  Ford 
Anderson  stated  that  he  had  had  cases  which  he  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  notify.  He  urged  that  the  question 
of  fee  was  also  of  importance.  Mr.  Armit  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  action  of  the  Association  in  the  matter. 
Dr.  Macevoy  thought  that  the  primary  duty  of  the 
medical  profession  was  to  save  life,  and  that  if  the  Act 
would  be  likely  to  have  this  effect  it  should  not  be 
opposed.  Dr.  Wellington  and  Dr.  Oppenheimer  stroDgly 
objected  to  the  line  taken  by  the  Association's  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  matter.  Opposition  should  have  been 
made  not  on  the  question  of  fee,  but  on  the  ground  of 
breach  of  professional  secrecy.  The  matter  having  been 
thoroughly  discussed  from  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  Armit 
proposed  and  Mr.  Nelson  Hardy  seconded: 

That  this  Division  shonld  use  all  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Act  by  the  local  authorities. 
This  was  carried.    It  was  farther  resolved  that  notice 
should  be  sent  to  the  local  authorities  to  this  effect. 

Vote  of  Thinks. —  A.  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to 
the  three  medical  officers  of  health  present. 

A  lettpr  was  received  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Andrew, 
M.O.H.  Hendon,  regretting  his  Inability  to  be  present 
owing  to   Indisposition. 

The  Hampstead  Mortuary. — Mr.  Cunnington  pointed 
out  the  great  inconvenience  caused  by  haviDg  to  convey 
bodies  from  remote  parts  of  the  borough  to  the  present 
outlying  mortu>ry.  Mr.  Henslowe  Wellington  pointed 
out  that  until  the  recent  accident  at  West  Hamps'pad  ociy 
one  complaint  had  been  made,  three  years  ago.  The  gr-at 
majority  of  the  bodies  came  from  the  Hpath  and  the  hos 
pltal  The  consideration  of  this  subject  was  adjourned 
till  the  next,  meeting. 

Central  Emergency  Fund  —Printed  forms  were  handed 
round  to  members  for  subsTiptlons  to  this  fund. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons 
for  inability  to  be  present. 


Marylkbone  Division. 
A  general  meeticg  of  the  Marylebone  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  was  held  at  11,  Chandos  Street,  W.,  on 
Tuesday,  November  19th,  at  5  p  m.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith,  Vice-Chalrman  of  the  Division. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  made  his  report  upon  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  1907.  He  said:  The  Representative 
Meeting  at  Exeter  was  an  extremely  useful  one.  It 
represented  only  a  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Association  during  the  year,  as  a  report 
on  the  proposed  Charter  was  made  at  a  special  meeting, 
and  it  is  upon  the  draft  drawn  up  on  this  occasion  upon 
watch  the  Council  has  based  its  Referendum.  A  large 
amount  of  work  was  done  on  these  dajs.  At  the  ordinary 
meeting  at  Exeter  several  mattei  s  cf  practical  interest — 
but  most  Important,  so  far.  as  the  Association  was  con- 
cerned— were  discussed,  and  particularly  the  report  of  the 
Speelal  Finance  Inquiry  Committee.  The  Represen- 
tatives at  the  meeting  held  at  Caxton  Hall  during 
the  previous  year  had  appointed  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  the  report  eould  not  be  prepared  In  time 
to  be  submitted  to  the  various  Divisions.  Further, 
so  much  oi  It  consisted  of  narrative  that  it  only 
remained  for  the  Representative  Meeting  to  pass  reso- 
lutions in  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  Association, 
and  refer  other  matters  to  the  Divisions  and  to  the 
Council,  according  to  the  respective  duties  ol  those 
bodies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  question  of  the 
organization  of  the  work  of  the  Association  thus  came 
to  the  front,  and  for  the  first  time  the  isscciat ion  was 
officially  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three 
departments — the  business  department,  the  medical  (or 
professional)  department,  and  the  editorial  department- 
each  with  a  separate  head.  For  instance,  Mr  Elllston  was 
head  of  the  business  department,  Dr.  Whitaker  of  the 
medical,  and  Dr.  Dawson  Williams  of  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. The  report  of  that  Committee  would  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  ever  brought  before  the  Association,  because 
the  organization  was  now  icglcal'y  arranged  on  a  practical 
working  basis.  Hitherto  there  had  been  an  idea  that  the 
General  Secretary  was  capable  of  sympathizing  with  and 
directing  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  con  id  do.  Moreover,  when 
there  came  the  development  of  the  Association  under 
the  Constitution  of  1902  all  the  highly  technical 
work  of  the  Medical  Committees  really  lay  outside 
the  ken  of  the  General  Secretary.  So  that  this  report 
on  the  general  finances  and  work  of  the  Association, 
which  would  come  before  the  various  Divisions  for  certain 
details,  was  one  of  the  most  imp'Ttant  the  Association  had 
received.  He  concluded  by  reminding  the  Division  of  the 
veiy  large  amount,  of  work  done  by  theChaiman  of  Repre- 
sentative Meetings,  Dr.  Macdonald,of  Taunton.  Consider- 
ing that  he  had  had  to  manage  these  great  meetings,  and 
to  know  all  the  business  of  the  Association,  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  work  had  been  efficiently  done,  by  Dr. 
Macdonald,  and  he  should  not  like  to  report  upon 
that  work  without  alluding  to  his  services. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
Victor  Horsley  for  the  report,  and  for  his  services  as 
Representative  of  the  Division.  This  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  :  I  am  sorry  to  appear  to  strike  a  some- 
what discordant  note  in  connexion  with  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Victor  Horsley.  I  am  behind  no  one  in  appreciation 
of  Sir  Victor  Horsley's  services  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  that  he  has  done.  He  has  placed  this  Association 
In  the  first  rank,  and  ha3  given  to  it  of  his  very  best,  and 
on  Sir  Victor  Horsdey's  beat  we  do  cot  desire  any  possible 
improvement.  But  there  was  one  piece  of  business  at 
the  Representative  Meetirg  whhh  can  hardly  be  passed 
by  without  comment.  I  rt  fer  to  the  resolution  with 
regard  to  early  notification  of  births.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  involves  constitutional  questions,  be- 
cause this  question  had  not  been  brought  before  the 
Division,  and  therefore  Sir  Victor  Horslf  y  could  not  have 
been  acting  as  our  Kepresentatlve  on  that  occasion.  The 
Representative  Meeting  on  that  occasion  was  simpiy  com- 
posed cf  a  number  of  gentlemen  expressing  individual 
opinions,  and  it  had  no  right  or  title  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Division  which  sent  them  to  that  meeticg. 
If  this  vote  of  thr.Dks  to  Sir  Victor  Horsley  Is  simply  for 
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the  report  I  am  very  glad  to  second  it,  but  If  we  are  going 
on  to  thank  him  for  his  services  it  does  seem  necessary 
that  we  should  take  note  of  this  subject,  because  I  caenot 
help  feeling  that  the  action  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
In  connexion  with  that  Eill  was  most  unfortunate,  and 
unfortunate  in  this  respect,  the  absence  in  the  Bill  of  any 
provision  for  payment  to  members  of  a  notification  fee. 
Personally  I  agree  iully  that  members  of  the  profession 
who  render  services  to  the  State  should  be  paid  fov  them, 
and  am,  therefore,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  objections 
advanced  by  the  Representative  Meeting.  That,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  chief  objection  to  the  B'll.  It  compels 
members  of  the  profession  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
confidences  placed  in  them  by  patients,  and  one  cannot 
imagine  a  more  unfortunate  position  for  a  member 
of  the  profession  than  to  have  to  proceed  straight 
from  a  sick  room  to  notify  publicly  what  has  taken 
place  there.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  considerable 
responsibility  for  the  presentation  of  the  profession  to  the 
public  in  a  somewhat  sordid  attitude  rests  with  the 
Representative  Meeting ;  and  although  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  appreciation  of  what  Sir  Victor  Horsley  has  done  for 
the  Association  asd  the  time  and  labour  which  he  has 
expended,  1  do  wish  emphatically  to  say  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  not  a  sound  one. 
Personally  I  feel  strongly  that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
circumstance,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  protest,  with  all  due 
deference  and  respect  to  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  against  the 
attitude  which  our  Representative  Meeting  took  on  that 
occasion. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  May  I  explain  what  happened  at 
the  meeting?  It  is  a  very  important  matter,  because  two 
questions  are  raised  in  regard  to  notification  of  births. 
The  question  came  before  the  Representative  Meeting  on 
the  following  resolution  : 

That,  in  reference  to  the  Notification  of  Births  Bill,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  oppose  imposition  on  the  profession  of 
breach  of  professional  confidence. 
This  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  at  once 
shown  that  there  was  no  breach  of  professional  confidence. 
The  moment  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  precisely  the  same  position  as  in  notifica- 
tion of  infectious  diseases.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising 
that  that  point  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  lost.  As 
regards  the  second  point,  the  question  was  not  a  sordid 
question  at  all ;  but  the  Bill  put  the  medical  profession  in 
the  following  position  :  It  said  to  them,  "  Ycu  shall  notify 
births  as  they  come  into  your  hands ;  you  shall  do  it 
without  fee  or  remuneration,  HDd  if  you  do  not  do  it  you 
shall  be  punished  in  the  police  court."  Unfortunately, 
our  profession  at  the  present  moment  is  only  imperfectly 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons — Dr.  Cooper  is 
practically  alone — and  consequently  the  position  of  the 
profession  was  not  fully  put  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Moreover,  the  resolution  of  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting  has  not  been  quite  correctly  represented 
to  this  meeting.    The  resolution  was : 

That  this  Representative  Meeting  of  the  British  Mfdical 
Association,  while  cordially  welcoming  aDy  legislation 
whioh  will  provide  for  the  early  arid  accurate  notification 
of  births,  is  of  opinion  that  no  pnblie  work  can  be  justly 
demanded  under  penalty  from  the  profession  unless  the 
services  rendered  to  the  State  are  fully  recognized  and 
paid  for. 

I  am  sure  that  the  comments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  discussion  of  this  matter  have  been  made  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  breach  of  confidence  point  was  dis- 
posed of  by  a  former  resolution,  and  that  this  second  point 
was  also  discussed.  I  may  add  that  in  the  debate  I 
pointed  out  that  several  of  us  were  sent  as  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  John  Burns.  He  ought  to  have  expressed  our  views 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  did  something  to 
represent  us  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no 
question  of  sordidity,  but  it  is  merely  a  question  as  to 
what  the  State  is  justified  in  demanding  from  the  medical 
profession. 

Dr.  Hawthorne  :  The  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence  Is  now  being  answered 
every  day  by  reports  of  meetings  of  medical  men  pro- 
testing against  being  converted  into  Government  spies. 
If  Sir  Victor  Horsley  i3  correct,  there  is  no  possible  secret 
acquired  by  a  medical  man  which  must  not  be  revealed  if 
the  House  of  Commons  passes  a  Bill  making  It  compulsory 


to  do  so.  I  maintain  that  it  is  being  answered  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  profession  that  if  you  learn  some- 
thing in  a  sick  room,  and  send  out  informal  ion  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  sick  room,  your  patients  will 
regard  it  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  in  any  case  surely 
the  profession  ought  to  protest  in  advance  that  they  would 
regard  it  as  interference  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
profession.  The  Representative  Meeting  left  that  aspect 
of  the  matter  absolutely  on  one  side,  and  fcimpiy  passed 
a  resolution  dealing  with  the  qu* stions  of  fee  and  penalty, 
that  is  to  say,  a  resolution  which  has  been  announced  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  profession  left  entirely  cut  of 
consideration  the  ethical  part  of  the  subject. 

Ctn'ral  Emergency  Fund. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Medico- Political  Committee, 
calling  attention  to  the  Central  Emergency  Fund  and  its 
claims  for  support. 

Sir  Victor    Horsley    moved,    and    Dr.    Hawthorne 
seconded  : 
That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  draw  up  a 
circular  appealing  for  subscriptions  to  this  Fond  ;  this 
oircular  to  Oe  sent  to  all  members  of  the  medical  profession 
residing  in  the  area  of  the  Marylebone  Division. 
After  a  discussion  in  which  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Drs. 
Heron,  F    J.  Smith,  Latjriston  Shaw,   Carr,  and    Mr. 
Drew  took  part,  the  motion  was  carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Referendum. 
A  special  general  meeting  was  held  at  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  general  meeting,  to  consider  the  Referendum,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Smith  in  the  chair. 

Minute  12S. 
The  Council  at  their  said  meeting  m3y  either  approve  the 
resolution  or  determine  on  a  Referendum,  and  they 
shall  determine  on  a  R'ferer.dum  if  in  their  opinion  the 
resolution  does  not  truly  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
Assoniatlon. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  I  should  like  to  move  that 
this  minute  be  approved.  I  do  so  because  this 
question  13  the  first  question.  The  Council  have 
to  approve  of  a  Referendum  report,  and  the  Council's 
first  action  is  to  disapprove  of  the  resolutions  oi 
the  Representative  Meet'mg,  but  their  disapproval  is 
couched  in  a  very  peculiar  form.  The  position  is  as 
follows :  By  the  special  constitution  of  the  Association, 
which  was  come  to  in  1902  a  Referendum  was  established, 
so  that  if  the  Council  justly  think  that  any  question  has 
not  received  proper  consideration  at  the  Representative 
Meeting,  and  does  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Associa- 
tion, they  will  have  power  to  send  it  down  to  the  Divisions. 
That  is  the  Referendum.  No  one  could  object  to  a  Refer- 
endum of  that  kind.  But  what  the  Council  is  doing  Is 
this :  For  two  years  that  Referendum  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Charter,  and  now  the  Council  comes  before  us  with  a 
bran-new  proposition,  which  establishes  the  Referendum 
under  a  more  complicated  and  difficult  form  than  before. 
In  other  words  they  wish  to  go  back  on  the  Constitution  of 
1902,  now  in  working  order,  and  to  have  a  new  method  of 
Referendum,  namely,  that  If  they  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Representative  Meeting  does  not 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  Association,  tfrey  should  have 
power  to  send  it  back  to  the  Representative  Me  eting  before  it 
comes  to  the  Divisions.  ThiB  would  mean  that  It  would  be 
hung  up  for  six  months  or  possibly  a  year.  This  proposal  of 
Council  therefore  seems  to  me  most  disastrous  and 
uncalled -for  If  the  Council  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  advisable  to  so  complicate  the  Referendum,  they 
ought  to  have  said  so  two  years  ago  when  the  first  draft 
Charter  was  under  discussion.  I  shall  vote  that  we  go  on 
in  statu  quo  under  the  present  Articles  of  the  Association, 
under  the  Charter  as  already  agreed  to  by  the  Council. 

Dr.  Latjriston  Shaw  :  I  should  like  to  second  this,  and 
say  that  this  method  of  taking  the  Referendum  is  quite 
impracticable,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  use  the 
Referendum,  not  to  decide  whether  an  Act  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  passed  or  not,  but  in  order  to  determine  whether 
any  particular  clause  in  the  Act  should  be  confirmed  or 
not.  It  would  be  democratic  to  say  that  you  can  make 
Acts  of  Parliament  by  means  of  a  Referendum,  but  you 
can  send  every  clause  of  that  Act  buck  to  en  individual 
member,  In  order  that  he  may  express  his  opinion  on  the 
wording  of  it.    I  think  that  if  we  once  started  on  such  a 
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method  as  that  proposed  by  the  Council,  It  would 
effectually  block  the  Association  from  ever  doing  any  work 
for  the  rest  of  its  life. 

The  Chairman  :  My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  the 
present  Articles  have  been  only  five  years  in  existence, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  tea  or 
twelve  years  without  alteration. 

Dr.  Carr  :  I  am  afraid  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  Is 
not  much  as  compared  with  that  of  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  but  still  I  feel  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
resolution.  Although  the  Council  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  opposition  two  years  ago,  possibly  the  knowledge 
gained  in  these  two  years  may  have  given  them  an  idea 
which  they  had  not  before  that  it  may  be  desirable  for 
important  matters  to  be  held  up  six  months,  or  even 
twelve,  and  not  passed  so  precipitately. 

Dr.  Hawtbornb  :  Of  course  the  issue  lies  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass — whether  we  favour  direct 
reference  from  the  Council  when  they  differ  from  the 
Representative  Meeting,  or  if  the  Council  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  sending  the  matter  back  to  the  Repre 
sentative  Meeting,  thereby  delaying  decision,  for  at  least 
a  year. 
The  Chairman  :  Not  necessarily. 

Dr.  Hawthorne:  Any  one  who  has  to  do  with  these 
matters  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  dangerous  thing  is 
not  going  too  fast,  but  going  too  slow.  What  more  can 
you  want  than  to  appeal  to  members  of  the  Association  to 
ask  whut  the  policy  of  the  Association  should  be  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Is  It  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Council 
does  actually  sit  upon  the  same  days  as  the  Representative 
Meeting  ?  If  so,  if  the  Representative  Meeting  passes 
resolutions  on  a  Monday,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  Council 
to  consider  the  resolutions  on  Tuesday,  send  them  back  to 
the  Representative  Meeting  sitting  on  Wednesday,  and 
get  them  returned  on  Thursday  ? 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  so  in 
future,  because  the  members  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing are  anxious  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Sections, 
and  they  therefore  propose  to  have  the  Representative 
Meeting  first  and  the  scientific  meetings  later.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Council  hold  a  meeting  at  the  end  of 
the  Representative  Meeting  to  consider  the  resolutions 
passed,  and  decide  whether  they  will  take  up  any  of  them 
or  not. 

The  Chairman  :  I  must  confess  that  my  sympathies  are 
with  the  Council.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  second  thoughts,  and  to  hold  up  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  as  absolutely  the  only  unerring  body  in  this 
universe  is  a  position  not  quite  justified  by  facts. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley:  Of  course  it  is  not,  and  by  the 
Constitution  of  1902  this  Is  provided  for  in  the  following 
way :  That  if  the  Council  Is  of  opinion  that  the  Repre- 
sentatiTe  Meeting  is  in  error,  it  is  to  send  the  questions 
back  to  the  people  who  elected  the  Representative 
Meetirg. 

The  Chairman  :  Yes,  but  that  Is  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley:  I  think  it  is  an  expense  that 
eannot  be  avoided. 
The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

Minute  S83. 
Resolved  n«m.  con. :  That  the  principle  of  the  election  of  the 
Council  be    that    the  Council    be    elected   partly  bj  the 
Branches  and  partly  by  the  Representative  Body. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said:  I  hope  that  the  Division  will 
Bupport  that  strongly,  for  the  reason  that  if  they  do  not  it 
will  be  entirely  owing  to  the  unfortunate  feeling  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Council  and  the  Representative  Meeting 
There  ought  to  be  no  question  of  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment quarrelling  between  one  another.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  men  elected  by  precisely  similar  bodies 
and  there  should  be  no  question  of  the  Council  being  a 
kind  of  House  of  Lords  and  the  Representative  Meeting  a 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
disputes  of  that  sort  Is  by  fusing  the  composition  of  the 
two  bodies,  and  therefore  the  Bast  Anglian  Branch,  I 
believe,  proposed  this,  and,  as  you  see,  the  Representative 
Meetirg  agreed  to  it  ntm.  con.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
portion Is  the  first  polot.  I  believe  the  proportion  is 
about  a  quarter,  and  I  believe  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
we  shall  combine  heartily  In  the  work  of  the  Association, 
because  the  Council  will  be  fully  informed  of  what  is  in 


the  mind  of  the  Representative  Met  ting,  and  we  shall  not 
have  the  one  body  criticizing  with  imperfect  knowledge 
what  has  passed  in  the  other.  I  therefore  move  that  we 
agree  to  tne  principle  involved. 

Dr.  Ladbiston  Shaw  :  I  will  be  glad  to  second  it. 

Dr.  Carr:  You  have  made  three  statements  of  some 
importance.  On  what  authority  Is  the  one-third  statement 
made  ? 

Sir  Viotob  Horsley  :  I  was  on  the  Council  of  the 
Association  when  they  decided  to  take  the  Referendum, 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  comment  on  that  report,  because 
it  was  postponed  from  one  meeting  to  another  until  I  was 
no  longer  on  the  Council,  and  therefore  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  say  why  the  Council  speak  of  it  as  a  third. 

Dr.  Hawthorne:  It  arises  in  this  way.  Because  in 
drawing  up  the  Report  those  members  of  the  Council  who 
are  elected  by  the  Branches  and  those  who  are  elected 
by  the  Representative  Meeting  only  are  Included,  leaving 
out  those  members  representing  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Indian  Medical  Services. 

Dr.  Heron:  Apart  from  the  twelve  members  of  the 
Representative  Body,  would  the  Chairman  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Bidy  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council ? 

Sir  Victor  Horslsy  :  I  expect  so. 

Dr  Heron:  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Representative  Body 
is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council,  at  any  rate  he  Is 
there  to  explain  the  Intentions  of  the  Representative  Body. 
One  person  at  any  rate,  particularly  the  Chairman,  can 
fully  explain  whatever  passes  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Representative  Body  with  regard  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  come  before  the  Council.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  having  one  important  representative  and  not 
having  a  representative  at  all. 

Dr.  Carr  :  Surely.  In  my  time  I  should  say  that  there 
were  about  a  quarter  of  us  who  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Representative  Body.  There  could 
not  possibly  be  ignorance  In  the  Council  as  to  what 
occurred. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  :  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  two  extreme  views.  A  second  chamber 
I  think  Is  quite  Impossible  at  any  time ;  but  this  Is  a  com- 
promise, an  1  it  is  a  compromise  to  which  I,  at  any  rate, 
think  we  should  give  our  assent.  Many  mm  hold  the 
view  that  no  one  should  be  officially  appointed  from  one 
body  to  the  other,  and  ultimately  this  two-thirds  was 
agreed  upon  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 

Tne  Chairman  :  My  view  is  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial.    We 
find  out  the  difficulties  gradually. 
The  resolution  was  then  carried. 

Minute  SS7. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley:  The  next  resolution  is  the  one 
which  apparently  has  given  rise  to  the  mistake  about  the 
one- third  or  one- quarter,  namely,  No.  287. 

Resolved,  with  1  dissentient,  that  the  ratio  be  2  to  L, 
In  this  question  of  ratio  is  involved  a  subsequent  question 
—namely,  293;  287  is  purely  formal.  The  real  question 
will  come  on  the  constitution  of  the  Council  subsequently, 
because  on  the  ratio  must  depend  the  proper  proportion  of 
the  whole  Council,  and  what  the  Representative  Meeting 
tried  to  do  was  to  economize  by  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  present  Council. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  then  carried. 

Minute  293, 

Resolved,  with  5  dissentients:  That  the  Council  include  2* 
members  elected  by  the  Branches  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  members,  not  exceeding  7  in  number,  elected  by  the 
Branches  not  In  the  United  Kingdom  ;  12  members  elected 
by  the  Representative  Body  ;  6  exoffiao  members  and 
3  members  representing  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian 
Medical  Services. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  said:  The  total  of  that  ought  to 
be  52.  Tne  present  average  number  of  the  Council  is  72, 
so  that  the  Association  will  be  worked  much  more 
economically  11  we  thus  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Executive  Body.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  reduced  in  number.  The  only  real 
hardship  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Colonial  members, 
but  I  think  that  7  is  a  fair  share  for  the  Colonies  out  of  a 
total  of  72  ;  and,  numerically,  I  think  that  this  resolution 
has  everything  to  recommend  it.  It  contains  repre- 
sentation of  the  different  parts  of  the  Association  and 
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representation    of    members    in    different    parts    of    the 
Empire. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  then  carried. 

Minute  S9S. 

Sir  Victor  Horslby  :  There  are  several  other  resolu- 
tions arising  out  of  that  one.  No.  298  provides  for  the 
grouping  of  Branches.    Resolved  nem.  con. : 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  ex-officio  members 
mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  and  of  members  duly  elected 
by  the  following  bodies,  namely  :  (a)  By  the  Branches  of 
the  Association  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  shall  be 
grouped  for  the  purpose  of  electing  24  members  of  the 
Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  By-law  37  ;  (6;  by  the 
Branches  of  the  Association  not  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  shall  be  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  electing  members 
of  the  Council  not  exceeding  7  in  number  ;  (c)  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Body,  which  shall  elect  annually  12  members  of 
the  Council  from  lists  of  candidates  nominated  by  (1) 
Branch  Councils,  (2)  Divisions,  (3)  by  the  Scottish  Com- 
mittee, (4)  by  the  Irish  Committee,  or  (5)  by  at  least  10 
members  resident  in  the  district  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  which  the  candidate  nominated  belongB  ;  and  (d)  by  the 
Council  itself,  which  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its 
numbers  at  any  of  the  meetings  all  or  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following,  namely  :  One  medical  officer  on  the 
active  or  retired  list  of  each  of  the  following  services  : 
The  Koyal  Navy  Madical  Service,  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  and  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  provided  that 
in  each  case  such  medical  officer  shall  not  have  retired 
from  the  active  list  more  than  five  years  previously. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
wes  then  carried. 

Minute  299. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley:  No.  299  is  also  consequential : 

That  By-law  37  be  redraftf  d  to  provide  that  the  grouping  of 
the  Branches  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  election  of 
the  Council  be  generally  as  ?nown  in  Appendix  E  to  the 
Committee's  Report ;  that  each  such  group  elect  4  members 
of  Council :  that  the  members  elected  by  the  Representative 
Body  be  topographically  distributed  among  the  same  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  same  propo  tion  ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose By-law  37  be  referred  back  to  the  Organization  Com- 
mittee with  the  instruction  that  they  reconsider  also  the 
details  of  the  grouping  and  eircuiate  the  redrafted  By-law 
to  the  Divisions. 

That  was  in  order  to  secure  absolute  topographical  repre- 
sentation.   I  move  that  we  adopt  it. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  then  carried. 

Minute  SOS. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  :   No.  303 : 

That  By-law  38,  subject  to  amendment  as  directed,  be 
approved. 

Amendment. 
That  the  election  in  the  United  Kingdom  be  conducted  by 
the  head  office  and  out  of  central  funds,  and  the  by-law  be 
tmended  accordingly. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Minute  3SS. 
Sir   Victor    Horsley    moved:    That    By-law    29    be 

amended    by    substituting    for  the  word  "  ten "  in  the 

fourth  line  the  word    "  twelve "  (sixth    line    as    herein 

shown). 
Curried, 

Minute  350. 
'Ih»t  the  business  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
■hall  be  to  elect  a  Representative  of  a  Division  as  the 
Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings,  and  also  a 
lepresentative  of  a  Division  as  Deputy  Chairman  : 
t»  eleot  a  President  of  the  Association  ;  to  elect 
twelve  members  of  the  Council,  and  such  other  officrrs 
and  members  of  Committees  as  by  the  Ordinances  or 
By-laws  be  required  to  be  so  elected  ;  to  consider  the 
election  of  honorary  members  when  recommended  by  the 
Oonncil ;  to  appoint  a  place  at  which  the  next  Annual 
Representative  Meeting  shall  be  held  ;  to  consider  the 
annual  financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  presented  by 
the  Council ;  to  appoint  an  auditor  or  auditors  (who  shall 
be  a  professional  ac30untant  or  professional  accountants), 
and  fix  his  or  her  remuneration  ;  to  consider  reports  of  the 
Council,  reports  of  committees  instructed  to  report  to  such 
meeting,  and  reports  of  Branches  and  motions  relating  to 
the  adoption  of  such  reports  in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  make 
new  ordinances  or  by-laws  and  alter  or  repeal  existing 
ordinances  or  by-laws,  and  to  consider  any  resolution 
relating  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  tbe  medical  profes- 
sion or  of  the  Association  which  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  any  Division  or  Branch,  provided  that  any  such  resolu- 
tion proposing  material  alteration  of  the  constitution  or 
policy   of   the   Association   shall    have    been   submitted 


through  the  Journal  for  the  consideration  of  all  the 
Divisions  net  less  than  three  months  previously. 
Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  This  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
matter,  and  has  been  so  profoundly  neglected  by  the 
members  for  ao  many  years  that  it  ought  to  receive  proper 
consideration.  We  must  have  the  question  threshed  out 
and  properly  discussed,  and  propose  to  bring  the  work 
more  under  examination.  The  reason  that  we  have  never 
had  a  general  business  meeting  is  that  we  are  under  the 
Companies  Act.  The  whole  object  of  obtaining  a  Charter 
is  to  free  ourselves  from  the  Companies  Act.  What  we 
propose  is  that  the  matter  should  go  before  the  Represen- 
tative Meeting,  and  if  this  is  done  annually  we  must  have 
a  meeting  of  the  Association  to  consider  the  balance- 
sheet.    I  move  that  it  be  approved. 

Dr.  Lauriston  Shaw  :  I  second  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  was  agreed  upon,    and  the    Central  Council  fully 
considered  it. 
Carried. 

Minute  3j2. 
That  the  composition,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  Finance 
Committee,    as   stated  in  the  Schedule  to    By-laws,    be 
approved. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  This  Is  most  important.  The 
position  is  that  the  finances  of  the  Association  have  teen 
managed  by  the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee.  I  have 
been  serving  on  the  Committee  for  years,  and  I  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Committee  is 
a  perfect  farce.  We  have  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £6,000 
going  on  without  examination  into  vouchers  or  into  details. 
We  have  an  annual  turnover  of  £50  000,  and  if  it  was 
known  outside  that  a  business  of  such  proportions  was 
conducted  without  a  genuine  Finance  Committee  we 
should  be  a  laughing  stock.  What  the  Representative 
Meeting  proposed  is  that  there  should  be  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  a  Journal  Commit' ee.  The  affairs  and  policy 
of  the  Journal  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  those  of 
finance,  and  consequently  the  great  majority  of  the 
matters  coming  before  the  Journal  Committee  would  pro- 
bably involve  expenditure,  and  would  have  to  be  held  up 
until  the  Finance  Committee  decided  this  part  of  the 
question.  Much  time  would  thus  be  wasted.  The  finances 
of  the  Association  require  very  careful  control  and 
watching  by  a  committee.  The  Journal  at  the  present 
moment  is  run  by  Dr.  Dawson  Williams,  whom  we  all 
trust  absolutely.  But  there  are  members  of  the  issoeia- 
tion  who  take  a  great  interest  in  the  Journal,  and 
who  think  It  might  be  considerably  improved, 
and  what  we  ask  is  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  of  these  men,  not  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  his  responsibility,  because  undoubtedly  Dr. 
Dawson  Williams  has  made  a  gTeat  succets  of  the 
Journal,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  excite  more 
interest  in  the  Association  if  the  members  who  are 
interested  In  the  Journal  would  form  a  Committee  who 
would  assist  in  advising,  proposing  alterations  and 
reformations.  I  might  say  that  this  question  of  splitting 
the  Journal  and  Finance  Committee  was  fully  considered 
at  an  important  Committee  of  Ccuncll  composed  of  the 
Chairmen  of  all  the  Committees  of  the  Association,  and  I 
believe  they  voted  unanimously  for  its  sepaiation.  How- 
ever, the  Council  threw  it  out,  and  from  that  moment 
of  course  the  question  has  not  been  discussed  until  now 
It  comes  up  again,  and  the  Representative  Committee 
formulate  this  separation.  I  therefore  move  that  this 
resolution  be  approved. 

Dr.  Heron:  I  am  very  glad  to  second  it,  and  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  finances  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
would  be  unwilling  to  hand  over  the  charge  of  them  to 
a  C  immittee  who  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

Dr.  Carr:  I  have  heard  only  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  no  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and  I  always  vote 
for  the  side  which  is  not  represented. 

Carried. 

Minute  3!fi. 

That  the  composition,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  as  stated  in  the  Schedule  to  the  By-laws,  be 
app'oved. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  :  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is 
provided  that  two  members  of  the  Journal  Committee 
should  be  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  concluded. 
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Walthamstow  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  Walthamstow 
Hospital  on  Tuesday,  November  12ch,  1907,  at  4  p  m.     Dr. 
Fowlkr    was    in    the    chair,  and    seven  members  were 
present 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  previons 
meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Meiical  Practitioner  and  Publii  Health  —  A  paper 
entitled  The  Medical  Practitioner  arid  Public  Health  was 
then  read  by  the  Chairman,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
various  obl'gations  imposed  upon  medica'  prac'itioners 
by  the  State,  optional  powers  conferred  upon  -.hem.  and 
the  injustice  of  requiring  unpaid  work  to  be  done  by 
medical  men  for  the  public  benefit.  A  di  cussion 
followed,  in  which  Drs.  Wise,  Shai  well  and  Hickman 
took  part.     Dr.  Fowler  replied. 

The  Referendum. — The  meeting  then  turned  its  attention 
to  the  Referendum,  with  the  following  results  : 

For.         Agaimt. 

Minute  123  7        ...        0 

283 1 

287  (  1  « 

293 1  1        -        6 

298J 

299 1  7  0 

503j         I        ...        0        ■ 

323  1        ...        6 

330  0        ...        7 

342 I  0  7 

346  1  °        ■■        7 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman  — A  vota  of  thanks  was  then 
heartily  and  unanimously  accorded  to  Dr.  Fowler,  for 
which  he  thanked  the  meeting,  and  the  proceedings 
concluded. 

Wkstminster  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  the  'Westminster  Division  was  held 
on  November  21st  at  St.  James's  Vestry  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
to  discuss  and  vote  upon  the  Referendum.  The  President 
(  Or.  Knowsley  Sibley)  occupied  the  chair.  Eleven  members 
were  present;  of  a  to-ai  membership  of  262. 

The  R'ferendum  —After  the  ordinary  business  had  been 
gone  through,  Dr.  George  Eastes,  whj  had  been  specially 
Invited,  read  a  carefully  thought  out  paper  static"  the 
ease  for  the  Council.  Dr.  Haslip  replied,  and  explained 
the  cpinioES  of  the  signatories  of  the  Minority  report. 
Dr.  Ewart  In  a  long  speech  supported  the  opener  of  the 
discussion,  as  he  did  not  think  the  Representative  Meeting 
should  control  the  government  of  the  Association,  but 
that  a  second  chamber  was  necessary  to  control  and 
restrain  them.    He  supported  the  suggestion  pat  forward 

ii  I'  Hlsl,P  that  a  round-table  conference  should  be 
called  to  discuss  and  settle  paints  of  dispute  and  recon- 
sider the  drafting  of  the  Charter  i  self.  In  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Ftnucane 
Baynes,  Sinclair,  and  other3  took  part,  a  general  opinion 
was  expressed  that  a  Referendum  to  be  voted  upon  in 
meeting  only  was  not  a  fair  criterion  of  tbp  feelings  of  the 
general  body  of  the  members,  maDy  of  whom  were 
unable  to  attend  meetings,  acd  that  the  Referendum 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  Divisions  in  the  form  of 
questions  to  be  answered  "Aye"  or  "No,"  and  that  it 
should  have  been  a  Referendum  by  postal  card.  Dr. 
Knowsles  Sibley  in  a  brief  speech  proposed  to  put  the 
various  clauses  of  the  Referendum  to  the  vote,  when 
Dr.  McCann,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ewirt,  moved  as  an 
amendment : 

That  this  meetiDg  declines  to  vote  npoa  the  Referendum,  as 
it  18  of  opinion  tbfit  a  round-table  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  opinions  held  concerning  the 
Referendum  should  be  called,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Quarter  being  finally  placsd  before  the  Divisions  and 
Representative  Meeting  la  such  a  form  as  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  whole  of  the  Association. 

This  was  carried,  and  was  then  put  as  a  substantive 
motion,  when  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Vote  0'  Thanks.— A.  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  George 
tastes  for  his  kindness  in  attending  the  meeting  and 
laying  the  question  so  clearly  before  it  was  passed  with 
acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BRANCH. 
The  autumn  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  h<:ld  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  Newcastle- on- 
Tjne.on  Thursday,  November 7th, the  President  (Dr.  Cox) 
in  the  chair.  Some  forty  members  were  present,  including 
Mr.  Rutherford  Morison.  Mr  Martin,  Dr.  David  Drummond, 
Mr.  H  B.  Angus,  Mr.  Richardson,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Wear, 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  W.  S.  Dickie,  Dr.  Howell.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr. 
Charles,  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Dr.  Duke,  Dr.  A.  Smith,  acd  Dr. 
Smurthwaite  (Honorary  Scretary). 

NturaMtnia. — Dr.  David  Drummond  read  a  paper 
entirled  the  Nature  of  Neurasthenia  and  its  Rational 
Treatment.  He  advanced  the  view  that  neuraatheria  was 
essentially  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  and  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  were  stated.  Stress  was  laid  upon 
the  absence  of  physical  rasis  for  the  symptoms,  and  it  waa 
pointed  out  that  cases  of  neurasthenia  fre  yuently  developed 
into  insacity,  whilst  the  success  of  mental  treatment  was 
referred  to.  The  diagnosis  of  neurasthenia  waa  considered, 
and  practitioners  were  urged  to  regard  the  condition  as 
essentially  a  disease  of  mental  origin,  and  to  avoid  giving 
neurasthenic  symptoms  any  tame  based  upon  their 
locality,  such  as  "gastric  enarrh,"  '•  weak  heart,"  etc.  It 
was  urged  that  with  a  correct  diagnosis  the  rational  and 
most  successful  iine  of  treatment  lay  in  an  explanation  to 
the  patient  of  the  bearing  of  his  mental  attitude  towards 
his  symptoms  upon  his  disorder,  an  explanation  that 
included  the  encouraging  opinion  that  with  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  combas  them  the  symptoms  would 
disappear.  The  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  was  diB- 
cueeed,  and  isolation  with  "  persuasion"  recommended 
in  pronounced  cases.  The  President  asked  if  Dr. 
Drummond  had  had  any  experience  in  hypnotism  in 
neurasthenic  cases.  Dr.  Cox  considered  that  the  bringing 
of  a  fresh  influence  to  bear  on  the  ca?€8  was  very  impor- 
tant— for  example,  a  consultant — the  patient  took  more 
notice.  Dr.  Wilkinson  thought  that  great  harm  was  done 
by  explanation  to  the  patient.  With  regard  to  diagnosis 
there  should  be  thoroagh  investigations  and  the  transla- 
tion of  symptoms  by  degrees.  Dr.  Weak  asked  if  the 
reader  of  the  paper  could  state  that  a  case  of  neurasthenia 
ever  recovered.  Dr.  Howell  wished  to  hear  Dr.  Drum- 
mond:s  experience  on  sedatives.  Did  he  find  it  so  easy 
in  diagnosis.  Typhoid  spine  was  thought  to  be  a 
neurosis,  yet  is  now  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Beattie  said 
Dr.  Howeli  had  raised  the  point  as  to  whether  the  dia- 
gnosis was  easy.  It  was  not  always  easy,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
organic  or  certifiable  conditions  of  the  brain  and  neur- 
asthenia was  very  narrow.  There  might  be  some  slight 
organic  defect  underlying  those  very  exaggerated  neurotic 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  persistence  of  neurasthenia, 
he  instanced  the  neurotic  stomach  case  in  the  hospital 
which  was  operated  on  and  a  healthy  stomach  found. 
After  the  opsration,  four  years  ago,  the  symptoms  still 
continued  to  this  day.  Dr.  Drummond  said  the  speakers 
entirely  missed  the  point  in  his  paper ;  neurasthesia  was 
always  a  mental  disorder,  and  could  only  be  cured  by 
mora!  Euasion.  He  had  had  no  experience  in  hypnotism. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  were  those  in  which  hypnotism 
had  been  practised.  The  speaker  who  said  he  (Dr. 
Drummond)  thought  the  diagnosis  was  easy  had  not 
heard  what  he  said  in  his  paper.  With  regard  to  the 
pathology,  nobody  knew  anything  about  it. 

Specimens. — Specimens  were  exhibited  and  described  by 
the  following  gentlemen — Mr.  Rutberfcrd  Morison:  A 
Beriea  of  ruptured  gastric  ulcers.  Mr.  A.  M.  Martin  : 
(1)  Congenital  umbilical  hernia,  (2)  ruptured  semilunar 
cartilage.  Mr  H.  B.  Angus:  (1) Liver  abscesses,  (2)  uteius 
showing  epithelioma  resemblirg  a  polypus.  Mr.  Eichard- 
son  :  (1)  Cystic  hygroma  of  the  axilla,  t.2)  carcinoma  of 
the  transverse  colon.  Dr.  Smurthwaite:  Specimens 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  operations  on  the  nose 
can  be  performed  under  local  anaesthesia. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Drummond  for 
Lis  valuable  paper  closed  the  meeting. 


SOUTHEASTERN  BRANCH: 

Norwood  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this   Division  was  held  at  the  Streatham 

Hall,  Streatham,  on  Thursday,  November  11th,  at  3.30  p.m., 

C.  Hodgson,  of  Streatham,  in  the  chair. 
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MEETINGS    OP    BRANCHES    AND    DIVISIONS. 


SOS 


Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minut<  s  of  the  last 
(Blackheath)  meeting  were  if  ad  and  cot  firmed. 

Next  Clinical  Meeting — Upon  the  propo-ition  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  seconded  by  Dr  Hetley,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  next  clinical  mpeting  should  be  held  at  the  Home  and 
Infirmary  for  Sick  Children,  Lower  Sydenham,  on  Thurs- 
day, January  9th,  1908  at  4  p  m,,  and  that  Dr.  Umney  be 
Invited  to  tike  the  chair. 

Annual  Repreientative  Meeting.—  1  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Parnell  regretting  his  inability  to  accept  nomination 
aa  Representative  of  the  Division,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  election  of  a  Representative  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
for  the  next  meeting 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Dr.  Ker. — A.  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  Dr.  Ker,  who  acted  as  Representative 
at  the  last  Representative  Meeting,  and  Dr.  Ker  thanked 
the  members  for  their  vote  of  thanks. 

Tlte  Referendum. —  \  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the 
next  item  on  the  agenda — "  To  consider  the  Referendum 
Report  and  Minority  Report  dealing  wlifa.  proposed 
Charter" — and,  after  some  remarks  by  Drs.  Kkr  Hetley, 
Stewart,  8wa\ke,  and  Burgbss,  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Division  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
Upper  Norwood,  on  Thursday,  December  12th,  at  4  p.m., 
or  earlier  If  it  was  found  necessary,  with  Dr.  Henry 
Hetley  in  the  chair. 

Papers. — Dr.  Leonard  Williams  read  a  paper  on  the 
practical  value  of  blood  pressure  estimation ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Battle,  a  paper  on  the  radical  we  of  hernia  ;  Dr.  P.  N. 
Panton,  a  paper  on  the  diphtheria  and  diphtheroid 
bacilli.  The  following  joined  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  these  papers:  Drs.  Hodgson,  Steedman,  Hugh 
Davies,  Bigger  Stewart,  Buhgess,  Batten,  Reade, 
Hetley,  and  Pocock. 

Number  Present. — The  meeting  was  attended  by  twenty- 
seven  members  and  fifteen  visitors. 

Dinner. — After  the  meeting  seventeen  of  theEe  dined 
together. 

SOUTH  "WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  BRANCH' 

Caedijf  Division. 
An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at 
the    Infirmary    on    November  20th,    at    3  30    pm.,    Dr. 
Crawford  Treasure,  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Dr.  E  J.  Paton. — The  Chairman,  before  com- 
mencing the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting,  drew  the 
attentloa  of  the  members  to  the  sad  death  of  Dr.  Robert 
John  Paton,  Surgeon  to  the  Newport  and  County  Hospital. 
He  said  he  felt  sure  he  was  only  voiciog  the  feelings  of  all 
present  in  proposing  the  following  resolution  : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Cnrditf  Division  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  records  its  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
profession,  and  particalarly  the  Monmouth  Division,  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Robert  John  Paton  under 
such  distressing  circumstances.  This  meeting  further 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  express  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
widow  and  relatives  of  their  deceased  colleague. 

This  wits  seconded  by  Dr.  H.  Vachell  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Annual  Representative  Mcetino. — The  report  of  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Division  on  the  Representative  Meeting 
was  received,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Dr.  Ewen  J.  Maclean  for  his  able  services  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  Division. 

Notification  of  Births  Act  —The  Notification  of  Births 
Act  was  discussed,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried  by  the  meeting : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Division  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  is  of  opinion  that  while  It  is  desirable 
that  early  notification  of  the  birth  of  infants  should  be 
provided  for,  the  provisions  of  the  Notification  of  BirthB 
Act,   1907,   as  applied  to  medical  men,  are  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  they  may  Interfere  with  the  relationship  of 
professional  confidence  between  medical  man  and  patient, 
and  impose  duties  upon  members  of  the  profession  under 
penalty" without  providing  for  payment  for  their  services  ; 
ft  Is  further  of  opinion  that  this  Act  should  not  be  adopted 
by  the  local  authority. 
Paper. — Mr.    William    Sheen  read  a  paper  on  Some 
Recent   Abdominal  Sections  for  Unusual  Conditions,  and 
showed  some  interesting  specimens.    These  cases  com- 
prised the  following  :    (1)  Partial  gastrectomy  for  sar- 
coma In  a  male  adult ;  patient  alive  and  well  two  and  a 
half  years  after  the  operation ;  the  growth  reached  greater 
and  lesser  omenta  ;  a  small  portion  of  the  lowest  part  of 


oesophagus  was  removed.  (2)  Tivo  operations  for  ascites 
due  to  hepatic  cirrhosis,  the  first  five  and  a  half  and  the 
second  ©be  y<  ar  ago ;  frequent  tappings  previous  to  the 
first;  the  patient  now  in  fair  health  and  no  return  of  the 
fluid.  (3)  Acute  right  perforative  salpicgitia  In  a  young 
married  woman;  diffuse  peritonitis,  appendicitis  simu- 
lated ;  operation  was  followed  by  recovery.  (4)  Perforation 
of  a  typhoid  ulcer  in  an  adult  female  in  the  third  week  ; 
operation ;  relief ;  occurrence  of  a  second  perforation  (?) 
which  resulted  in  death.  (5)  Strangulated  retroduodenal 
hernia  operated  on  on  the  fifth  day ;  recovery. 
(6)  Acute  intestinal  obstruction  by  band,  divi- 
sion of  band,  continuation  of  symptoms,  intestinal 
anastomosis,  recovery.  (7)  Torsion  of  the  pedicle  of  an 
ovarian  cj  st  in  tbe  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  operation, 
no  interruption  of  pregnancy.  (8)  Idiopathic  dilatation 
of  the  colon  in  a  baby,  bowel  enormously  distended, 
evacuation  of  small  and  large  intestines  followed  by  their 
suture :  death.  (9)  Large  recto  sigmoid  prolappe  in  a  baby  ; 
abdominal  section,  after  reduction  of  prolapse  sigmoid 
fixed  to  internal  surface  of  anterolateral  abdominal 
parietes  (stgmoidopexy) ;  cure.  (10)  Enterospasm  simu- 
lating acute  intestinal  obstruction;  exploratory  operation; 
symptoms  apparently  lelieved.  (11)  Stvere  constipation 
In  a  neurotic  male;  anterior  transplantation  of  a  back- 
tethered  sigmoid  and  raising  of  the  transverse  colon; 
apparent  cure.  (12)  Very  movable  liver  in  association 
with  gall  stones  in  a  female;  cholecystectomy,  hepatopexy ; 
great  relief.  The  Chairman  Dr  Maclean  and  Dr.SPEKCEB 
Watkins  commented  on  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Sheen  replied. 


SOUTH-WESTERN  BRANCH: 
Trvro  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the  Royal  Corn- 
wall Infirmary  on  Thursday,  November  14th,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Taylor  in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were 
present:  Drs.  E.  C.  Edwards,  H.  C.  Sharp,  F.  Hlchens, 
F.  C  Hichena.  Huntley  Clarke,  S.  F.  Stephens,  J.  W. 
Haughton,  L.  D.  Gover,  Charles  Bran  well,  Hugh  Mont- 
g  jmerie  and  W.  R.  Miller. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Referendum.— -The  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  Nos  123  283,  £87,  293,  298,  299,  303,  328,  330,  342, 
and  346,  were  passed  unanimously,  the  questions  involved 
having  been  explained  by  Dr.  Ratcliff  Gaylard. 

Communications — Dr.  H.  C.  Sharp  re  ad  notes  on  a  case 
of  hydronephrosis  (showing  very  large  dilated  kidney  with 
stone  impacted  in  ureter),  the  kidney  having  been  suc- 
cessfully removed.  Dr.  Sharp  also  showed  and  read  notes 
on  several  specimens  from  operation  cases.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Taylor  read  notes  on  a  case  of  a  post-mortem  examination 
on  a  patient  who  had  died  suddenly  from  perforation  of  a 
gangrenous  appendix,  there  never  having  been  any  marked 
symptoms  during  life.  He  also  showed  a  caEe  of  a  large 
bony  tumour  in  tbe  girl's  neck,  probably  exostosis. 

Visit  to  the  Wards.— Tne  honorary  staff  of  the  Hospital 
then  showed  the  membsra  round  the  wards  and  exhibited 
cases. 

Tea. — The  members  were  then  entertained  at  tea  by 
Dr.  Sharp.  Votes  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  matron  for 
their  hospitality  were  passed. 

Next  Meeting  —It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  the  New  West  Cornwall  Infirmary  at  Penzance  in  the 
second  week  of  January.  Dr.  Miller  agreed  to  read  then 
a  paper  on  Medical  Ethics, 


ULSTER  BRANCH. 
The  autumn  meeting  of   this  Branch  was  held  in  the 
Medical  Institute,  Belfast,  on  Wednesday,  November  13th, 
the  President  (Dr.  Warnock  of  Donegal)  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes— The  minutes  of  the  last 
ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

New  'Member*.—  The  Honorary  Secretary  (Dr.  Cecil 
Shaw)  read  the  report  of  Council,  which  stated  that 
Drs.  McKee  (Craigs,  co.  Antrim)  and  Dr.  Whyte  (Lough- 
bricklaud,  co.  Down)  had  been  elected  members;  that 
Dr,  Leonard  Kidd  (Enniskillen)  had  resigned  his  member- 
ahip  of  the  Association  on  account  of  his  election  to  the 
General  Medical  Council;  aud  that  the  winter  meeting 
of  the  Branch  would  be  held  in  Belfast  on  January  22nd 
or  23rd,  1908. 

Apologies  for  Non- Attendance  —  Apologies  were  read  from 
Professor  Lindsay  and  Dr.  John  Campbell. 
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GENERA!   MEDICAL    COUNCIL. 
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Jbsoriattmt  $Lotht&. 

THE  LIBRARY  OP  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE. 
Owinci  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  in 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  bnt  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  ol  the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Writing 
Room  is  provided.  The  Room  will  be  open  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  It  will  be  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 

Border  Counties  Brakch:  English  Division.— Tbe  first 
ordinary  meeting  of  tbe  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  Maryport,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  13th.  The 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  member  who  will 
read  a  paper,  show  cases  or  pathological  specimens. — Norman 
Maclaren,  Carlisle,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch:  Altrikcham  Divi 
sion  —The  nest  general  meeting  will  be  held  !n  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Altrincham  Hospital  at  4  50  p.m.,  on  Thursday, 
December  Sth.  Dr.  James  Niven,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  City  of  Manchester,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Infantile 
Mortality.  The  meeting  will  be  followed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Brooklands  Hotel.— T.  W.  H.  Garstang,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  St.  Pancras  and 
Islington  Division.— A.  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held 
at  the  Temperance  Hospital,  Hempstead  Road,  N.W,  at 
4  o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd.  W.  Wynn  Westcott, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  will  read  a  paper  on  Sudden  Death  and  important 
matters  concerning  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act  will 
be  put  bsfore  the  Division.— William  Griffith,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Midland  Branch:  Leicester  and  Rutland  Division.— 
A  meeting  of  toe  Division  will  hs  hsld  at  the  Leicester 
iDfirmary  on  Wednesday,  D»cem«er  4th,  at  4  p  m.  Agenda: 
Paper  by  Dr  F.  M  Pops  :  Some  Modern  Views  on  Aoa«mla. 
Paper  by  Dr.  L.  E  EUis:  Sime  Clinical  Aspects  on  the  Choice 
of  Anaesthetics.  Any  other  business —Wilfred  E.  Gibbons, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland  Branch  — 
A  meeting  of  this  Branch  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Hall, 
Lancaster,  on  December  4th,  at  3.45  p.m.  T.  H.  B.  Dobson' 
M.D.Lond.,  will  open  a  discussion  on  Migraine.  Any  member 
willing  to  show  oases  or  specimens  Is  requested  to  communicate 
with  A.  S.  Barling,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South- Eastern  Branch  :  Ckoydon  Division.— A  meeting 
of  tDis  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  December  5h,  at  8  30  p.m  Chairman,  Dr.  A.  B 
Carpenter.  Agenda:  (1)  Minutes  of  previous  meeting  ■  (2)  To 
arrange  for  the  next  meeting  and  to  elect  a  Chairman- 
(3)  other  business.  Dr.  W.  Gripper  will  open  a  discussion  on 
anaesthetics  Mr.  A.  C.  Z.  Cressey  will  show  some  lantern 
slides  out  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society's  Atlas;  and  a  few 
others.-E.  H.  Willock,  C.  G.  C.  Scudamorb,  Honorary 
Secretaries.  J 


South-eastern  Branch  :  Fouusstonb  Division.— A  meet- 
l??.of  .thls  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Victoria  Hospital, 
Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at  8  30  p  m.  Agenda 
It?  ^?ate.1-  „(2)  To  '"rther  discuss  the  Referendum  Report, 
the  Minority  Report,  and  the  Representative  Report  dealing 
with  the  proposed  Charter,  adjourned  from  the  last  meeting 
tm  k?  J£te  0n  »Tf?ia  resol°«°°3-  (3)  Some  clinical  oasis 
wHl  be  shown.-P.  Vernon  Dodd,  M.D.,  Honorary  Secretary, 


South  Eastern  Branch  :  Norwood  Division.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  above  Division  will  take  place  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Church  Road,  DpDer  Norwood,  on  Thursday,  December 

mxii  .*  pmi'  Pr"  Henry  Hetle*  in  the  chair.  Agenda: 
1  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2)  Election  of  Representative. 
(3)  To  consider  the  Referendum  Report  aDd  Minority  Report 
R.no^'i^^S'?086!  C^arter'  (Copies  of  the  Rpf.-rendum 
fnf^  dtue  Minority  Report  have  been  already  forwarded 
to  each  member,  and  they  ore  also  recommended  to  refer  to 
inn.o!1  1I'I-KMBKT  to  the  Journal  of  September  21st,  which 
m«™Kn3  VJLp0ra'  from  tbe  Representative  Meeting.)  All 
™rt  £ °™  of  *be  South  Eastern  Branch  are  Invited  to  attend 
arjd  to  Introduce  professional  friends,  but  will  be  unable  to 
SiIh  n  Dlvl^onBl  questions. -Arthur  W.  Soper,  2,  Hamlet 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  Honorary  Secretary 
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Tuesday,  November  26th,  1907. 
Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  eighty-sixth  session  of  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration  was  commenced  on 
Tuesday,  November  26  th,  1907,  at  299,  Oxford  Street. 

President's  Address. 
Gentlhmen,— Although  in  no  Jess  than  eight  cases  the 
tenure  of  office  of  members  ol  the  Council  has  expired 
during  the  recess,  in  every  Instance  the  outgoing  number 
has  been  re-elected;  and  I  have  thus  the  satisfaction  of 
reporting  that  the  composition  of  the  Council  is  un- 
changed. But  I  may  be  paidoned  for  noting  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  we  are  able  to  count  a  Lord 
Mayor  among  our  colleagues.  Dr.  Caton,  who  has  won 
our  regard  and  confidence  for  his  personal  and  professional 
qualities,  has,  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  cltiaens, 
been  raised  to  the  chisf  magistracy  of  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool. It  will  doubtless  be  your  wish  to  oner  his  lordship 
a  special  welcome,  and  to  congratulate  both  him  and  the 
great  community  he  governs  upon  the  choice  that  has 
thus  been  made. 

The  University  of  Wales. 

Liverpool  has  sometimes  been  described  as  the  English 
metropolis  of  Wales,  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that,  in 
the  matter  of  medical  education  at  least,  Wales  may  soon 
be  ready  to  establish  a  national  centre  on  its  own  soil. 
The  petition  and  draft  Supplementary  Charter  for  the 
erection  of  a  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Wales 
were  submitted  to  you  last  year,  and  it  was  agreed  that  no 
objection  chould  be  taken  to  the  grant  proposed.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  had  before  them  the  Statutes 
made  by  the  University  Court  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Supplementary  Charter. 
These  Statutes  prescribe,  as  conditions  for  graduation  in 
medicine  or  surgery,  (1)  a  curriculum  of  six  years,  whereof 
three  at  leaBt  must  be  spent  in  one  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University ;  (2)  previous  graduation  in  Arts  or  Science, 
either  at  the  University  of  Wales,  or  at  some  British  or 
other  approved  University.  A  provisional  committee  of 
advice,  to  be  called  the  Medical  Board,  is  to  be  instituted, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  make  to  the  Court  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  on  all  matters  concerning  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  The  Statutes  provide  that  one  member  of  this 
Board  shall  te  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

It  is  clearly  intended  that  the  new  degrees  shall  repre- 
sent a  high  standard  of  general  and  professional  attain- 
ment. The  Executive  Committee  have,  therefore,  had 
little  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  Statutes  as  submitted 
are  worthy  of  approval.  The  ambition  of  the  University 
of  Wales  to  establish  for  its  alumni  professional  degrees 
implying  not  only  qualification  but  distinction  in  Medicine 
deserves  in  my  opinion,  our  official  encouragement.  It  is 
of  course  understood  that,  without  farther  legislation, 
these  degrees  will  not  admit  thtir  holders  to  the  privileges 
of  registration  ;  nor  will  the  University  which  confers 
them  be  entitled  to  representation  on  this  Council.  But 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  proposals  for  such  legislation 
will  ere  long  be  made,  and  that  you  will  in  due  course  be 
required  to  express  an  opinion  upon  them. 

Finance. 
The  prospect  of  a  further  increase  in  our  membership 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  financial  position 
of  the  Council.  By  the  exercise  of  economy  of  time  and 
money  we  have  succeeded  in  reducing  our  expenditure; 
but  our  income,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  registra- 
tion fees,  is  not  increasing,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase. 
Ten  years  aeo  895  medical  students  were  registered  here 
at  the  beginning  of  their  professional  course  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Various  causes,  including  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  preliminary  education,  have  been  at 
work  since  then  to  reduce  the  number,  which  last  year 
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fell  to  521.  Though  the  present  year  has,  up  to  the 
present  date,  shown  an  improvement  to  the  extent  of 
some  50  additional  registrations,  the  downward  tendency 
during  the  .last  seven  years  Is  apparent.  While  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  Council  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional attainments  of  our  future  praetitioners  have  not 
been  without  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  those  we  admit  to 
the  Register,  we  must  not  ignore  their  inevitable  tendency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  duly  qualified  for  the 
public  service,  and  incidentally  to  diminish  the  available 
resources  of  the  Council  itself. 

Statistics  of  Students. 

We  may  expect  fiesh  light  on  these  direct  and  indirect 
effects  of  our  own  action  from  the  laborious  analysis  of 
statistics  respecting  the  ages  and  courses  of  study  of 
students  recently  qualified,  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Education  Committee  under  the  direction  of  its 
Chairman,  Dr.  Biackay.  In  pursuance  of  your  resolution 
of  May  30th,  much  valuable  information  on  these  points 
has  been  furnished  by  the  licensing  bodies  during  the 
summer.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  officers  of  these 
bodies  and  of  the  Council  for  the  pains  they  have  taken 
to  procure  and  to  tabulate  the  necessary  particulars.  But 
to  extract  the  true  lessons  from  the  figures,  and  to  avoid 
the  fallacies  that  so  easily  beset  inquiries  of  the  kind, 
will  require  much  care  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Council.  Meanwhile  we  shall  do 
well  to  think  twice  before  we  make  any  further  Important 
change  in  our  recommendations  in  respect  of  professional 
education  or  examination.  The  results  of  the  recently- 
completed  cycle  of  inspections  have  not  yet  been  fully 
assimilated  by  the  teaching  and  examining  bodies ;  and, 
in  my  judgement  at  least,  It  will  be  wise  to  allow  a  little 
time  to  elapse  before  we  undertake  fresh  advances.  Con- 
sequences are  not  always  easy  to  foresee,  and  they  are 
not  infrequently  other  than  what,  with  the  most  en- 
lightened intentions,  we  may  think  ourselves  justified  in 
expecting. 

Training  in  Practical  Midwifery. 

One  necessary  advance,  however,  ha3  lately  been  made 
by  the  Council.  I  refer  to  the  new  requirements  In 
respect  of  training  in  practical  midwifery.  That  such  an 
advance  was  opportune,  if  it  was  not  overdue,  appears  to 
be  generally  conceded  by  the  profession.  That  the 
advance  involves  practical  difficulties,  which  in  certain 
medical  centres  are  not  easy  to  overcome,  is  also  clear. 
But  that  the  difficulties  are  local,  not  universal,  and  that 
with  good  will  and  enterprise  they  can  be  overcome,  Is 
obvious  from  the  replies  of  the  licensing  bodies  to  our 
communications  on  the  subject.  A  number  of  these  have 
already  given  effect  to  our  recommendations,  and  others 
are  seriously  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so.  Here 
again  we  must  be  content  to  "  hasten  slowly."  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case  exist  and  is  active ;  where  the  means  are  at  present 
insuficient  they  will  In  course  of  time  be  provided. 

Practice  by  Companies. 

Since  we  last  met,  the  Bills  tor  the  protection  of  the 
public  by  checking  the  abuses  incidental  to  the  practice 
oi  medicine  and  of  dentistry  by  limited  companies,  which 
were  introduced  by  Lord  Hylton  in  the  Upper  House, 
hare  been  considered  by  Parliament.  As  you  will 
remember,  the  Bills  were  framed  under  skilled  advice, 
and  received  your  approval  as  embodying  real  improve- 
ments on  the  existing  law.  The  Medical  Bill  prohibited 
under  penalties  the  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  by 
companies.  The  Dental  Bill  sought  to  provide  that 
every  person,  who  under  the  name  of  a  company  treated 
or  professed  to  treat  patients,  should  himself  be  a  legally- 
qualified  dentist. 

The  Bills,  having  passed  the  second  reading  without 
objection,  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Medical  Bill  seemed  to  find  favour 
with  the  Committee,  and  being  reported  without  amend- 
ment to  the  House,  was  duly  passed,  aDd  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  Theexigencies  of  business, however,  prevented 
Its  further  progress  in  that  House,  and  with  many  other 
measures  It  was  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
Dental  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  Committee.  Witnesses 
representing  companies  of  unregistered  persons  objected 
that  it  was  unjust  to  restrict  practices  which  the  present 
Law  of  Companies  had  allowed  to  grow  sip.  Others  on  behalf 


of  the  British  Dental  Association  urged  that  the  Bill  r1  id  not 
go  far  enough  In  the  direction  of  restriction.  It  allowed 
dental  companies  to  exist  as  commercial  entities,  though 
they  could  only  act  by  means  of  dental  operators  who  were 
duly  qualified.  The  evidence  has  been  published  and  ia 
worthy  of  careful  study.  It  Illustrates  at  once  the  abuses 
which  the  Bill  sought  to  reme  dy,  the  objections  entertained 
by  the  officers  of  the  Dental  Association  to  anything  short 
of  the  total  suppression  of  companies  in  connexion  with 
dentistry,  and  the  strength  of  the  opposition  to  suppression 
which  such  companies  are  able  to  offer.  In  the  end  their 
lordships  appeared  to  be  Influenced  by  the  arguments 
of  the  companies  rather  than  by  those  of  the  Association. 
Amendments  were  introduced  with  the  object  of  saving 
for  a  period  of  years  the  interests  which  existing  com- 
panies alleged;  but  nothing  was  done  to  make  the  Bill 
more  drastic  in  its  ultimate  operation,  as  the  officers  of 
the  Dental  Association  desired.  Fortunately  the  amend- 
ments, as  dratted,  proved  to  be  unworkable;  and  Inas- 
much as,  apart  from  this  defect,  they  seriously  diminished 
the  protection  to  the  public  which  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  afford,  it  was  intimated  to  Lord  Hylton  that  the  approval 
of  the  Council  could  not  be  held  to  extend  to  the  meat-ure  in 
its  amended  form.  His  lordship  thereupon  obtained  leave  to 
withdraw  the  Bill,  and  it  was  not  farther  proceeded  with. 

Being  assured  that  it  would  be  your  wish,  I  conveyed 
to  Lord  Hylton  an  expression  of  the  Council's  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  procure,  in  the  public 
interest,  a  useful  amendment  of  the  law,  and  of  his  able 
conduct  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Select  Committee. 

The  Companies  Bills  Committee  will  meet  during  the 
session  to  consider  what  steps  should  next  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  Council's  instructions  on  the  questions 
referred  to  them. 

In  the  meantime  certain  cases  have  been  decided  in  the 
courts  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  Indicate  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  capahle,  if 
fully  enforced,  of  putting  down  some  of  the  abuses  which 
were  by  many  thought  to  acquire  new  legislation.  In 
some  respects  the  Dentists  Act  Is  more  stringent  than  the 
Medical  Acts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Companies 
Acts  are  held  to  give  less  protection  than  was  supposed  to 
persons  who  seek  to  use  their  provisions  for  purposes  mis- 
leading to  the  public  and  inimical  to  its  Interest.  The 
Irish  Branch  of  the  British  Dental  Association  has  been 
both  active  and  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  test  cases 
wherein  these  Important  Issues  have  been  raised,  and  have 
been  settled  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  similar  cases  should  be 
brought  before  the  Courts  on  this  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel.  Were  they  equally  successful,  the  effect  might 
be  that  the  necessity  for  specific  legislation  in  restriction 
of  professional  practice  by  dental  companies  would  be 
obviated.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Council  has 
experienced  in  procuring  the  passage  through  Parliament 
even  of  Bills  that  are  admittedly  In  the  public  interest, 
such  a  result  would  be  particularly  welcome. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Council  in  Penal  Cases. 
Last  May  I  referred  In  my  address  to  certain  decisions 
given  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  which 
touched  upon  the  scope  of  your  judgement  of  "  infamous 
or  disgraceful  conduct  in  a  professional  respect,"  delivered 
in  connexion  with  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  adopted 
by  certain  members  of  a  notorious  dental  company.  The 
decisions  In  question  were  subsequently  reversed  in  the 
Court  of  Appearand  when  the  cases  were  brought  last 
week  before  the  House  of  Lords  the  reversal  was  sus- 
tained. The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  giving  judgement,  put 
aside  as  immaterial  the  question  whether,  In  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  action,  the  order  made  by  the 
Council  should  have  been  admitted  In  evidence  or  ex- 
cluded. But  he  pronounced  in  forcible  terms,  and  the 
other  Law  Lords  agreed  with  him,  that  the  facts  proved, 
which  were  those  on  which  the  Council  bated  its  judge- 
ment, did  constitute  "disgraceful  conduct"  and  "pro- 
fessional misconduct."  Thus,  although  the  decision  of 
the  Council  was  not  In  form  reviewed  by  the  highest 
tribunal,  the  grounds  of  its  decision  were  Indirectly 
declared  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  justify  Its  sentence. 

Penal  Cases. 
The  November  session  of  the  Council  is  in  practice 
specially  appropriated  for  penal  business ;  and  I  regret  to 
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say  that  on  this  occasion  the  greater  part  of  our  time  wil' 
necessarily  be  occupied  by  inquiries  Into  cases  of  alleged 
misconduct.  It  would  not  be  right  that  I  should  now 
discuss  the  details  of  these  cases;  but  I  may  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  preparation  of  then  f  >r  your  con- 
sideration has  called  for  much  anxious  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  legal  advisers,  and  Penal  Cases 
Committee.  Th  cases  include  charge?  of  "  covering,"  of 
unprofessional  cinvasslng  for  patients,  and  of  offences 
amounting  to  crime  or  misdemeanour.  All  of  them 
involve  the  possibility  of  serious  consequences  both  t:> 
the  accused  persons  and  to  the  public,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  Council  may  be  trusted  to  exercise  its  judicial 
functions  with  its  accustomed  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mediczl  R'ffu'ations  in  Canada. 

From  Information  which  has  reached  us  from  Canada,  It 
appears  that  the  provincial  authorities  in  Quebec  have 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  local  lav  which  assimilates 
it  to  the  provisions  of  Part  If  of  the  Medical  Act,  1886, 
and  removes  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  medical 
reciprocity  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  address  The 
formal  nolification  of  the  change  has  not  yet  reached  the 
Privy  Council,  and  so  we  shall  not  be  required  to  take  any 
official  action  at  this  session.  But  we  may  expect  that, 
before  the  Executive  Committee  meets  In  February  next, 
a  further  s  ,ep  may  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
reciprocal  recognition  of  the  medical  qualifications  granted 
in  this  country  and  in  this  important  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  already 
begun  to  furnish  us  with  applicants  for  home  registration, 
legislative  changes  have  been  made  which  fulfil  the 
exoectations  of  the  Executive  Committee  respecting  the 
assimilation  of  the  provincial  curriculum  to  that  which  is 
in  force  at  hone.  In  other  words,  the  recognition  of 
Colonial  diplomas  by  the.  mother  country  has  had  once 
more  the  gratifying  effect  of  improving  the  conditions  of 
medical  education  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Little  the  President  was  thanked 
for  his  address.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  entered 
on  the  minutes. 

Results  of  Professional  Examinations. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  McVail  it  was  agreed  that  the 
folloiving  yearly  tables  for  1907  should  be  received  and 
entered  en  the  minutes  : 

(a)  Table  showing  Results  of  Competition  held  on  Novem- 
ber 11th,  1907,  for  Commissions  in  the  Medical  Staff  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

,J$  TahIe  showine  Results  of  Competition  held  on  July  25th, 
1907,  for  Commissions  in  the  Army  Medical  Service. 

(c)  Table  showing  Results  of  Competition  held  in  July,  1907 
for  Commissions  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

Fees  of  Members  of  the  Council. 
Dr.  Pse-Smith  moved  and  Dr.  McVail  seconded: 
That  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com" 
mtttee  be  adopted— namely,  "That  the  Standing  Orders' 
Cap  XI  8,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

'  The  fees  for  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Penal  Cases  Committee  shall  be  five 
guineas  a  day,  and  at  meetings  of  the  Branch  Council  two 
guineas  a  day  for  each  member  attending,  his  travelling 
and  hotel  expenses  bEing  also  paid.'" 

The  President,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Morris,  said  the  reason 
it  was  proposed  that  members  of  the  Executive  and  Penal 
Cases  Committees  should  receive  five  guineas  a  day,  while 
the  members  of  the  Branch  Council  should  receive  only 
two  guineas  a  day,  was  that  the  members  of  the  former 
Committees  met  at  various  times  of  the  year,  when  other 
Committees  were  not  sitting,  and  the  membars  could  not 
attend  without  sacrificing  two  other  days. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

Dental  Business. 
The  Council  then  received  a  report  from  the  Executive 
committee  with  reference  to  an  application  for  registra- 
tion by  a  dentist,  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
registered  as  a  dentist  in  Queensland.  The  application 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  registration  under  the 
M^ili  n  V-aeensland,  1902,  is  not  recognized  by  the 
Medical  Council  as  entitling  a  person  to  be  registered  on 


the  Dentists'  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  obtained 
registration  In  Queensland  after  an  appointed  course  of 
study  and  examination.  The  applicant  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council  under  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the 
Dentists  Act,  1878.  against  the  refusal  to  register  him. 
The  Privy  Council,  having  been  informed  of  the  Council's 
reasons  for  refusing  registration,  rejected  the  appeal. 

Trie  President,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tomes,  said  the  prin- 
ciple had  thus  been  established  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
no  doubt  similar  applications  for  registration  without 
Colonial  examination  and  licence  would  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way. 

Ukqualified  Fractice. 
Dr.  Langley  Bruwkk  moved: 

That  this  Council,  deeming  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  that  any  person  other  than  duly  qualified  practi- 
tioners in  medicine  and  surgery  should  practise  medicine 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  appoint  a  Committee  to  draft 
such  amendments  of  the  Medical  Act  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  this  prohibition,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  at 
the  session  in  May. 

He  was  of  opinion  that,  as  almost  every  other  tonntry  and 
also  the  Colonies  bad  in  recent  legislation  taken  power  to 
secure  this  prohibition,  the  General  Medical  Council,  as 
the  body  appointed  to  administer  the  law  In  this 
country,  should,  if  It  could  not  draft  such  amendment  of 
the  Medical  Acts  as  would  receive  the  support  of  the 
Privy  Council,  take  further  powers  to  attatn  that  end  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  The  mischief  caused  by 
unqualified  practitioners  throughout  the  country  was 
very  great ;  the  amount  of  drugs  taken  on  the  prescription 
of  chemists  and  other  unqualified  persons  was  seriously 
affecting  the  public  health,  and  anything  that  could  be 
done  to  stop  such  prastlces  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
public. 

Dr.  McManus  seconded.  He  had  a  very  keen  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter  as  an  elected  Representative, 
because  a  large  number  of  mpdical  men  who  fully  recog- 
nized the  splendid  work  that  the  Council  bad  done  to 
elevate  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  to  see  that 
students  were  what  they  should  be,  yet  frit  very  strongly 
that  the  general  practitioners  of  England  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  ignored.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  Council  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  go  into 
the  grievances  of  the  general  practitioners  it  would  find  a 
most  deplorable  state  of  affUirs.  Speaking  from  his  per- 
sonal experience,  he  could  bring  before  any  committee 
cases  with  regard  to  prescribing  chemists,  herbalists, 
quack-pill  vendors,  and  quacks  of  every  description  who 
practised  and  advertised  wlih  impunity,. 

Dr.  Latimer  associated  himself  with  the  observations 
of  Dr.  McManus.  He  appealed  to  the  Council  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  illegal  practices  of  medicine  and 
surgery  carefully ;  and,  if  the  Council  were  to  make  repre- 
sentation ts  the  Privy  Council  in  the  matter,  some  ameli- 
oration would  take  place  in  the  conditions  under  which 
medical  men  practised.  It  behoved  the  Council  to  study 
these  things  by  a  Committee  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
could  not  formulate  some  amendment  of  the  Medical 
Acts  by  which  practices  of  this  sort  might  be  prohibited. 

Sir  John  Moore  suggested  that  the  resolution  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  midwifery. 

Dr.  Norman  Moore  said  that  it  was  not  only  among 
the  poor  and  ignorant  that  the  proceedings  complained  of 
went  on  ;  they  obtained  to  an  enormous  extent  amongst 
the  most  highly  educated  and  wealthy  classes,  and  he 
even  feared  that  in  those  two  exalted  bodies  which  made 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  there  was  a  very  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  sought  this  kind  of  relief  occasionally,  at  any 
rate,  when  they  were  111.  Therefore,  although  they  must 
all  be  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  discouragement  and  sup- 
pression of  this  kind  of  practice,  yet  they  must  proceed 
with  caution  at  present  in  asking  the  Legislature  for  a 
measure  of  this  nature. 

Sir  Christopher  Nixon  wished  to  emphasize  what  had 
been  said,  especially  with  regard  to  prescribing  medicine 
by  pharmaceutical  chemists.  Parliament  having  conferred 
on  the  Council  powers  with  regard  to  the  control  of  medical 
registration  the  Council  ought  to  take  steps,  on  the  lines 
laid  down  In  Continental  countries,  to  afford  some  protec- 
tion to  men  already  on  the  list    He  hoped  the  Committee 
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Results  of  Examinations. 
The    following    tables    represent    an    analysis    of    all 
examinations  for  the  Services  since  last  session — namely, 
one  for  the    Indian  Medical   Service,  one  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  one  for  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps : 

Table  I. 
Sharing  the  Extent  of  the  Competition  for  each  Service. 


No  of       1     No  of      '  Proportion  of 
Services,.                   Candidates.  Vacancies:    ''ffiSSSl*0 

1             i 

! 

Royal  Navy  Medical  Service.              13                    11                 6  to  4.2 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps...  .           44                    30                 5  to  3.4 
Indian  Medical  Service       ...  j           33                    14                 6  to  2.1 

Total  or  average    ... .            SO                    55 

Table  II. 
Showing  whence  the  Candidates  received  their  Qualification!!. 

Licensing  Body.  c",' 


English  Colleges  and  Universities 

Scottish       „ 

Irish  „  ,, 

Colonial       „ 

Mixed  


33.6  per  cent. 

25.5 

34.4         „ 


Total  or  average . 


Table  III. 

Showing  the  Proportion   of  Commissions  Gained  by  the 

Candidates  of  each  Country. 

Country. 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Colonies 

Mixed... 


45  4  percent. 

23.8 

30.9 


Table  IV. 


Shmcing  the  Relative  Success  of  the  Candidates  of  each 
Country  in  Proportion  to  their  Respective  Niimbers. 


Coantry. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Colonies 

Mised... 


Number        !    Proportion  oi 
who  Gained     :       Success  to 
Commissions.         Candidates. 


75  7  per  cent. 
66.5         „ 
54.8 


Total  er  average.. 


61.1  per  ceut. 


Table  V. 
Showing  the  Percentage  of  Candidates  who  Parsed  the  Quali- 
fying Standard,  including  those  who  Gained  Commisiions. 


Number  who 
Passed  the 
Standard. 


English  candidates... 
Scottish  „ 

Irish  „ 

Colonial  ,,  ...  , 

Mixed 


93  9  per  cent. 

73.9 

74.1 


Total  or  average   ... 


Table  VI. 

Shoiring  the  Proportion  of  those  who  Failed  Totally  among  the 

Candidates  of  each  Country. 


Number 
Rejected. 


Proportion 
ot  Total 
Failures. 


English  candidates.. 

,. 
1 
Colonial 
Mixed 


Total  or  average 


18.8  per  cent. 


Table  VII. 

Shoiring  Details  of  the  Performance    of  each  Class  of 

Candidate. 


0 

- 

■3-3 

•3 

5  8 

M 

td-s 

a 

fus 

"-1 

0 

1-2 


English  Conjoint  Board  alone        

„  ,,       and  Oxford  degree 

,,  „       and  Cambridge  „ 

„  ,,       and  Loudon        ,, 

,,  „       and  Durham       „  i 

,,  „       and  Manchester ,, 

and  L.S.A.  „   I 

English  Apothecaries'  Society  alone       ...1 

London  degree  alone 

Liverpool     

Cambridge  degree  alone        

Durham  ,,  

Birmingham         ,,  

Manchester  „  

Scottish  Conjoint  Board  aloue       

Scottish  Conjoint  Board  and  Edinburgh.. 

St   Andrews  1 'egree  alone      

Aberdeen  degree  alone  

Edinburgh  „  

Glasgow  ,,  

Irish  Conjoint  Board  alone 

,.  ,,         and  Irish  degree  .. 

Dublin  University  alone        

Royal  University  of  Ireland 

Mixed 


Total  or  average 


Table  VIII. 
Percentage  Comparison  of  the    Work  of  certain  Classes  of  Candidates. 


Qualifications. 


Number 
of  Can- 
didates. 


Gained       Qualified     Total 

Com-      j     but  un-    1  Quali- 

missions.  'successful.;    fled. 


Number    Percentage  Percentage' Percentage 
rejected.     Winners.     4uallfied.  j  rejected! 


English  Conjoint  diploma  alone    ... 
English  diplomas  and  English  degree 

English  degrees  aloue 

Irish  degrees  alone       

Scottish  degrees  alone 

Irish  Conjoint  diploma  alone 
Scottish  Conjoint  diploma  alone   ... 
Other  classes  together 


79.1 

95.9 

41 

100.0 

1000 

0.0 

40.0 

80.0 

20.0 

62.6 

78.9 

21.8 

61.1 

77.7 

22.0 

68.3 

66.6 

33.3 

50.0 

75.0 

25.0 

I     - 


Total  or  average 
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would  be  appointed,  not  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  Dr. 
Langley  Browne,  but  because,  although  it  might  be  dim 
cult  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  comprehensive 
measure,  still  they  might  get  in  the  thin  edge  of  protection 
for  some  of  the  men  who  were  already  on  the  Register. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  would  support  the  motion  If, 
Instead  of  the  word  "  qualified,"  the  word  "  registered " 
were  substituted,  as  registered  men  were  the  only  men 
the  Council  had  power  over;  and  after  the  words  "  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  "  were  inserted  the  words  "  for  gain," 
which  be  thought  was  an  important  part  of  any  legislation 
which  might  be  obtainable  upon  this  matter.  He  did  not 
think  the  Council  would  be  doiDg  any  harm  in  adopting 
the  motion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  ;  and 
while  it  might  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Legislature  to 
pass  an  Act  as  suggested,  It  would  be  well  to  bring  the 
matter  before  it. 

Dr.  Mackay  did  not  think  it  possible  that  any  legisla- 
tion could  be  carried  through  which  would  prevent  any 
person,  qualified  or  unqualified,  from  giving  medical 
advice  if  he  chose  to  do  so ;  but  if  any  one  falsely  pre- 
tended to  be  a  person  qualified  to  give  such  advice,  that 
was  another  matter.  So,  while  not  opposing  the  motion 
at  this  stage,  since  It  merely  sought  for  information,  he 
reserved  any  action  until  the  Council  was  in  possession  of 
the  result  of  the  committee's  Inquiries. 

Professor  Saundby  would  support  the  motion  if  some  such 
words  were  inserted  as  "  to  report  on  any  existing  legis- 
lation In  other  countries  with  regard  to  smh  irregular 
practices,"  which  would  put  the  Council  in  the  position  of 
better  understanding  what  it  was  doing. 

Sir  T.  MoCall  Anderson  thought  the  motion  went  a 
little  too  far  in  prejudging  the  case  by  directing  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  amendments  of  the  Medical  Act;  the 
committee  should  consider  the  whole  question. 

Dr.  Little  supported  this  view,  as  he  did  not  think  any 
legislation  such  as  suggested  in  the  motion  would  be 
passed  in  the  lifetime  of  those  present,  as  it  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  Act,  which  said: 
"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons  requiring  medical 
aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish  qualified  from  un- 
qualified." It  was  all  the  law  professed  to  do,  aDd  so  long 
as  they  found  out  whether  an  individual  was  qualified  or 
unqualified,  the  public  could  go  to  any  one  it  liked. 

The  President,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  In 
endeavouring  on  the  behalf  of  the  Council  to  obtain  the 
passage  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  legislation 
was  by  no  means  sanguine  that  such  an  Act  could  be 
passed  He  quite  admitted  that  the  collection  Bnd  colla- 
tion of  the  powers  of  legal  restriction  for  the  prevention  of 
unqualified  practice  in  this  and  other  countries  would  be 
extremely  valuable,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  draft  a  new  Medical  Act  before  next 
May. 

Dr.  Langley  Browne  in  reply  said  he  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  inquiry,  anl  lor  the  committee  to  report 
what  amendments  would  be  necessary  of  the  Medical  Act 
In  order  to  obtain  what  was  desired,  whereupon 

Dr.  Norman  Moore  suggested  that  the  following  would 
meet  Dr.  Langley  Browne's  wishes : 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain  what  legal  pro- 
visions exists  In  Colonies  aDd  Dependencies  of  the  Empire 
and  in  foreign  countries  for  the  prevention  of  medical 
practice  by  other  than  legally  qaajlfiud  persons,  and  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  effective 
legislation  for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Langley  Browne,  with  the  consent  of  his  seconder 
and  the  Council,  agreed  that  this  should  be  substituted, 
and  it  wdS  agreed  to.  The  following  members  were 
subsequently  appointed  the  committee : 


Dr.  MiManus, 
l)r   Litimer, 
Dr.  N  irman  Walker, 
Dr.  Kldd, 


Dr.  Saundby, 
Sir  John  Moore, 
Mr.  Morris,  and 
Dr.  Langley  Browne. 


Restoration  of  Name. 
The  Council  then  went  Into  camera  to  consider  a  report 

from  the  Executive  Committee  with  regard  to  applications 

for  the  restorat  ion  of  Dames  after  erasure  under  Section  29 

of  the  Medical  Act  (1858;. 

[Strangers  were  directed  to  withdraw;  on  readmission] 
The    President    announced    that    the    Council    had 

directed  the  Registrar  to  restore  the  name  of  John  Bate 

Bawden  to  the  Medical  Register. 


Treasurership. 
Dr.  Norman  Moore  moved : 

That  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pye-Smith  from  the  office  cf 

Senior  Treasurer  be  received  with  regret,   and  that  the 

Council  express  to  him  its  thanks  for  his  valuable  services 

during  the  past  six  years. 

He  was  sure  they  would  all  feel  regret  at  the  loss  as 

Treasurer  of  Dr.  Pye-  Smith,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 

he  might  long  continue  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  Little  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Dr.  Pye-Smith  thanked  the  members  for  the  kind  way 
In  which  they  had  expressed  their  approval  of  his  services 
during  his  term  of  office. 
The  Council  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  November  '27th,  1907. 
Dr.  Donald  Maoalister,  President,  In  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  were  read 
over  and  confirmed. 

Disciplinary  Cases. 

The  Council  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  case 
of  John  Sandilands,  registered  as  M.B  ,  Mast.  Surg.  1888, 
M.D.  1894,  Univ.  Glasg.,  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission,  Bhandara,  Central  Provinces,  India, 
who  has  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  to 
answer  the  following  charges,  as  formulated  by  the 
Council's  Solicitor : 

That  you  unlawfully  caused  miscarriage  to  an  orphan  girl 
under  your  charge,  of  which  offence  you  were,  on  the  25th  day 
of  Mar^h,  1905  and  subsequently  on  appeal  on  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1905,  convicted  at  Bhardara,  Central  Provinoes,  India, 
and  tbat  In  relation  thereto  you  have  been  guilty  of  infamous 
conduct  in  a  professional  respect. 

Mr.  Lushington  appeared  as  Legal  Assessor  and  Mr. 
Winterbotham  as  Solicitor  to  the  Council  in  the  following 
Penal  Cases: 

Dr.  Sandilands  did  not  attend  in  answer  to  the 
summons. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  read  the  notice  which  had  been 
duly  served.  He  stated  that  if  this  conviction  had  been 
in  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  only  have  been  necessary 
to  prove  the  conviction  under  the  29th  Section,  and  no 
further  question  could  have  arisen  ;  but  as  the  conviction 
was  in  India  it  had  to  be  dealt  with  under  that  portion  of 
the  Section  which  referred  to  infamous  conduct  in  a  pro- 
fessional respect.  The  Council  had  before  it  the  complete 
judgement  of  the  court,  which  went  into  considerable 
detail,  and  the  findings  and  the  sentence  were  that  Dr. 
Sandilands  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence. 

[Strangers  were  directed  to  withdraw;  on  their 
readmission  ] 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  adjudged 
John  Sandilands  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a 
professional  respect,  and  directed  the  Registrar  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  Medical  Register. 

The  Council  proceeded  to  consider  the  case,  adjourned 
from  the  May  session,  of  Edward  John  Havens,  registered 
as  of  East  Donyland,  Colchester,  M.R.CS.Eng.  1879, 
L.S.A.Lond.  1879,  who  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Council  on  the  following  charges  : 

That  you  were  on  November  5th,  1906,  convicted  of  the  fol- 
lowing misdemeanour  at  Thorpe  Petty  Session,  Thorpe-ls- 
Soken,  Essex,  namely,  of  obstructing  the  highway  ;  also  that 
you  were  on  December  17th,  1906  convicted  ac  the  like  Session 
of  disorderly  behaviour  whilst  druDk  ;  and  aUo  that  you  were 
on  April  8th,  1907,  convicted  of  the  following  misdbmeanour  at 
Mistley  Petty  Session,  namely,  of  common  assault. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  on  May  29th,  1907, 
the  President,  addressing  Mr.  Havens,  said : 

Mr.  Edward  John  Havens, — The  Council  have  deliberated 
carefully  on  the  convictions  whioh  have  been  proved  against 
you,  but  they  have  adjourned  the  further  consideration  of 
your  case  till  the  November  session,  when  you  Bhould  be 
present  to  hear  the  result  of  their  final  deliberations. 

Mr.  Havens  appeared  in  person. 

Mr.  Wintbrbotuam  read  the  notice  which  had  been 
served  on  Mr.  Havens. 

Mr.  Havens,  in  answer  to  the  President,  stated  that  he 
was  not  now  in  practice,  and  had  not  been  for  about 
fifteen  years. 

[Strangers  and  parties  were  directed  to  withdraw.  On 
their  readmission,] 

The  President  said :  "  Mr,  Edward  John  Havens,  the 
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Council,  having  further  considered  the  convictions  proved 
against  you,  doe8  not  direct  the  Registrar  to  remove  your 
name  from  the  Medical  Reghter." 

The  Council  then  considered  the  case  of  William  Shaw, 
registered  as  of  Lame,  co.  Antrim,  L.R.C.P  Edin ,  1886. 
L.R.C.3  Edin.,  1886,  who  has  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Council  to  answer  the  following  charges,  as 
formulated  by  the  Council's  Solicitor : 

That  jou  were  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  1906,  convicted 
of  the  following  misdemeanour  at  Lame  Town  Court,  namely, 
of  being  guilty  while  drunk  of  riotous  and  disorderly  be- 
haviour ;  and  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1907,  of  the  folio  .ring 
misdemeanour  at  Lame  Petty  Sf  sslons,  namely,  of  being  found 
on  licensed  premises  on  Sunday,  in  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Licensing  Acts  ;  and  on  the  13th  day  of 
August,  1907,  at  Lame  Town  Court  aforesaid,  of  trie  following 
misdemeanour,  namely,  of  being  guilty  while  drunk  of  riotous 
and  disorderly  behaviour. 

Mr.  W.  M  Woodhouse,  Solicitor,  represented  Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  read  the  notice,  which  had  been 
duly  served.    He  also  put  in  the  three  convictions. 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  addressing  the  Council  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  did  not  dispute  the  convictions,  but  said  that 
Mr.  Shaw  contended  that  the  cases  had  been  very  much 
exaggerated,  and  when  the  Council  was  aware  of  the  real 
facts  he  thought  the  Council  would  consider  the  cases 
of  a  very  trivial  nature.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  course,  realized 
that  for  any  man  in  his  position  to  be  guilty  of 
such  offences  was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  had 
come  from  Larne  to  explain  his  conduct.  With  regard 
to  the  first  case  in  November,  1906,  the  affair 
occurred  outside  a  public-house,  Mr.  Sbaw  had  had 
an  altercation  with  a  man  on  the  premises  on  the 
question  of  an  account.  The  man  was  a  former  patient  of 
Mr.  Shaw's,  and  accused  him  of  overcharging.  They  got 
to  high  words,  and  although  he  was  not  arrested  at  the 
time,  he  was  summoned  afterwards  for  being  drunk  and 
incapable.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  very  ardent  politician,  and 
the  result  was  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  strong  feeling 
against  him  on  the  part  of  those  who  held  opposite 
opinions.  Mr.  Shaw  was  a  strict  Protestant,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  well  disposed  to- 
wards him.  The  arrest  was  made  by  a  constable 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  With  regard  to  the 
second  case,  the  publican  was  a  patient  of  Mr.  Shaw's, 
and  Mr.  Shaw  was  attending  him  in  his  professional 
capacity.  Mr.  Shaw  would  produce  his  diary  showing 
that  he  did  attend  this  publican  from  February  till 
August.  Mr.  Shav  was  seen  by  a  constable  standing  at 
the  inner  door  of  the  house,  and  the  constable  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  there,  and  he  told  him  he  was  attend- 
ing the  man  professionally.  Mr  Shaw  told  the  same  story 
before  the  magistrates,  and  the  Court  adjourned  for  a 
short  time  that  the  landlord  might  be  called  as  a  witness. 
He,  however,  could  not  be  found,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
elected  to  have  the  case  dealt  with  in  his  absence. 
As  to  the  third  case,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  a  political  discussion.  Mr.  Shaw  had  a  slight  alterca- 
tion with  a  gentleman  in  the  street,  and  he  heard  no  more 
about  it  until  a  fortnight  after  the  event,  when  he  was 
summoned  for  obstructing  the  highway.  Unfortunately 
he  treated  the  summons  with  contempt,  and  did  not 
appear,  with  the  result  that  he  was  fined.  Mr.  Sbaw 
recognized  that  at  times  he  had  taken  more  than  was 
good  for  him,  but  he  signed  the  pledg°  in  August  last,  and 
intended  to  keep  it  in  the  future.  Mr.  Woodhouse  read 
to  the  Council  testimonials  from  various  people  of  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  in  different  positions  of  society, 
testifyine  to  the  extreme  worth  and  solid  virtues  of  Mr. 
Shaw.  Under  all  the  circumstances  he  asked  the  Council 
to  deal  leniently  with  Mr.  Shaw.  He  then  read  various 
testimonials. 

Mr.  Soaw  was  then  called  as  a  witness,  and  bore  out  the 
statement  of  his  solicitor.  He  aided  that  no  other  charge 
of  misconduct  had  ever  been  brought  against  him.  In 
answer  to  the  President,  Mr.  Shaw  stated  that  no  one 
gave  evidence  against  him  except  the  police. 

[Strangers  and  parties  then  withdrew.  On  their  re- 
admissio!  ,] 

The  President  said :  "  Mr.  William  Shaw,  the  Council, 
having  considered  carefully  the  convictions  proved  against 
you.  have  not  seen  fit  to  direct  the  Registrar  to  remove 
your  name  from  the  Register." 

The  case  next  dealt  with  was  that  of  Duncan  Shaw 
Morrison,  registered  as  of  Invergowrie,  Perthshire,  M.B., 


M.S.  1891,  Edin.,  who  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Council  to  answer  the  following  charges,  as  formulated 
by  the  Council's  Solicitor : 

That  ynu  were  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  19C6,  convicted 
of  the  following  crime  or  offence  at  Lochgilphead  Police  Court, 
namvly,  of  breach  of  the  peace  and  on  the  Uth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907,  at  the  same  Court,  of  the  same  crime  or  offence, 
and  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  1907,  at  the  same  Court,  of 
the  following  crime  or  offence,  namely,  of  a  contravention  of 
Section  70  of  the  Licensing  (.Scat  and)  Act,  1903. 

Mr.  Morrison  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  read  the  notice,  which  had  been 
duly  served,  and  put  in  the  three  convictions.  He  stated 
that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Morrison  saying  he  was  sorry  for  having  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  which  he  did  not  look  upon  in  the 
nature  of  a  crime,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  conduct 
in  a  professional  respect.  He  wished  to  apologize  to  the 
Council  if  they  considered  it  a  professional  offence. 

[Strangers  were  directed  to  withdraw;  on  their  read- 
mission,] 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  ad- 
journed the  further  consideration  of  the  convictions 
reported  against  Mr.  Duncan  Shaw  Morrison  until  the 
May  session,  1908,  when  he  would  be  required  to  appear 
before  the  Council  and  satisfy  them  as  to  his  conduct  in 
the  Interval. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  cases  of  John  P.  Rafter,  registered  as  of  338,  Stanley 
Road,  Bootle,  Liverpool,  L.  AH.Dubl.,  1882 ;  L.K  Q  C.P.Irel.. 
1886  ;  L.L.M.,  1892,  R  C.S  Ire!. ;  and  John  Spencer  Daniel^ 
registered  as  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Kingsland 
Road,  London,  N.E.,  M  B.,  B.S.,  1906  Univ.  Edin.,  who 
have  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on  the 
following  charge : 

That  you  have  'systematically  sought  to  attract  patients  in 
Great  Crosby  and  Waterloo,  Lancashire,  by  the  distribution  of 
cards  from  nouse  to  house  and  in  the  street,  and  lhat  in  rela- 
tion thereto  you  have  been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a 
professional  respect. 

Mr.  Rafter  was  represented  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of 
James  Shakespeare  and  Smith,  Solicitors,  of  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Spencer- Daniell  was  not  represented. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  said  the  notice  had  been  duly 
served. 

Dr.  Bateman  stated  that  he  appeared  for  the  Medical 
Defence  Union  in  support  of  the  complaint.  In  October 
last  he  (Dr.  Bateman)  received  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  of  complaint  from  various  medical  men 
living  in  the  district  of  Great  Crosby.  The  first  was 
that  a  "sixpfnny  dispensary"  had  been  started  in  the 
district  by  two  men  who  had  not  previously  practised 
there,  and  the  second  was  that  a  large  number  of  cards 
had  been  distributed  from  house  to  house,  to  Individuals 
in  the  streets,  that  in  one  instance  a  card  was  banded  to 
one  of  the  medical  men  who  made  a  complaint,  and  that 
cards  had  also  been  left  in  letter  boxes  and  put  UDder  the 
doormats  of  houses.  To  the  first  complaint  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  authority  which  prevented  any 
man  in  the  profession  from  assessing  the  value  of  bis 
medical  service  at  his  own  price,  and  with  regard 
to  the  second  complaint  he  answered  that  the  proper 
course  was  to  get  statutory  declarations  made  aod  forward 
them  to  the  Council.  This  had  been  done.  The  cards 
complained  of  bore  the  words,  "  Drs.  Rafter  and  Daniell, 
surgeons,  Crosby  Village."  In  reply  to  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  these  gentlemen  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rafter  to  the  effect  that  the  cards  were  intended  to  be 
given  to  each  patient  instead  of  putting  a  printed  label  on 
the  bottle  ;  he  further  stated  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
stop  the  distribution  of  these  cards  if  such  a  thing  had 
taken  place.  Dr.  Bateman  said  that  he  had  replied  that 
there  was  ample  evidence  to  prove  distribution. 

Dr.  Bateman  then  read  a  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  the  two  gentlemen  in 
question,  in  which  Dr.  Daniell  stated  that  the  leaving  of  the 
cards  had  been  done  without  his  knowledge.  He  then  read 
the  sworn  testimony  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  sub- 
mitted there  were  three  distinct  explanations,  two  by  Dr. 
Rafter  first  imputing  the  distribution  of  the  cards  to 
his  dispenser,  and,  secondly,  alleging  that  they  were 
sent  out  in  mistake  for  polling  cards ;  and,  thirdly, 
one  for  Dr.  Daniell  who  alleged  that  he  had  a  right 
to  send  the  cards  round.  It  was  for  the  Council 
to     say     which      of     those      explanations      it     would 
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accept.  He  made  the  charge  against  Dr.  Daniell  with 
very  great  regret,  aa  he  was  a  young  iaan  jast  enter- 
ing practice,  and  he  could  only  hope,  if  the  facts 
were  proved  to  the  Council'*  satief iction,  it  would  dt  al 
with  him  as  it  always  dealt  with  young  first  o3V>l deri a, 
With  regard  to  Dr.  Kaf  .er  the  pjsitlon  was  different.  He 
had  been  in  practice  a  great  many  years  and  should 
have  known  better.  He  (Dr.  Bateman)  could  not  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  it  was  the  first  time  complaint 
had  beea  made  with  regard  to  him,  as  complaint  had 
been  made  of  his  condu  it  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  he 
had  promised  that  the  conduct  complained  o!  should  not 
occur  again. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  Dr.  P.a'ter  had  been  for  upwards  of 
twenty-one  years  well  kaoivn  and  popular  in  the  district, 
and  far  some  years  had  held  the  appointment  of  medical 
officer  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  B  >otle  District.c  in- 
sequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  advertise  him- 
self. He  entered  into  relations  with  Dr.  Daniell  with  a  view 
to  a  partnership  in  Crosby,  and,  in  order  to  introduce  Dr. 
Daniell  to  the  patients,  and  for  that  purpose  alone,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  cards  in  question  should  bs  printed, 
About  this  time  Dr.  Rafter  wis  a  candidate  for  municipal 
honours  on  the  Bx>tle  Cuuocil,  and  he  had  a  large  number 
of  cards  printed  in  connexion  with  'he  election  and  also 
30me  vlsitlag  cirds.  He  told  Mr  Jackson,  his  dispenser, 
to  take  the  visiting  cards  to  Crosby,  and  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  matter  until  he  heard  from  the  Medteal 
Dt-fence  Union  saying  that  the  cards  were  being  dis- 
tributed from  house  to  house  and  in  the  street.  Dr. 
Rifter  immediately  made  inquiries,  and  Jackson  staged 
that  he  had  It  ft  "the  cards  at  tbe  surgery  at  Crosby  ; 
and  as  it  was  found  that  the  e  rds  were  being 
distributed,  m<-ans  were  token  to  stop  it  at  once, 
as  it  was  entirely  against  Dr.  Rafter's  desire.  He  never 
employed  any  one  to  distribute  them  or  authorized  anv 
one  to  do  so,  an  i  the  only  explanation  was  that  the  canvasser 
who  was  distributing  the  election  cards  must  have  got 
hold  of  the  vieiting  cards  and  distributed  them  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  lhe  election  cards. 

Dr.  John  Patrick  Rafter,  examined  by  Mr.  Smith, 
said  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bootle 
Town  Council  for  nine  years,  and  In  October  last 
he  was  preparing  for  an  election.  The  cards  in 
question  were  winced  for  the  purpose  of  being  given 
to  old  patients  to  inform  them -hat  Dr.  Spencer  Daniell 
had  joined  him  in  partnership.  He  told  Ja>kson, 
his  dispenser,  to  take  some  of  the  visiticg  cards  and 
election  cards  to  the  Crosby  surgery  to  be  distributed  to 
people  who  lived  there,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Daniell  to 
patients  as  they  came  to  the  surgery.  He,  Dr.  Ra'ter, 
never  distributed  the  cards  in  any  way  or  authorized  i', 
and  was  very  much  anrsoyed  when  be  became  aware  of  the 
fact  Un'il  It  was  brought  ti  his  knowledge  by  the 
Medical  Defence  Union  he  was  not  a  vare  in  any  way  that 
the  cards  were  being  distributed.  Complaint  had  been 
made  by  the  Irish  College  of  Phj  sicians  some  years  ago 
in  relation  to  another  card  *hich  he  bad  distributed. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Batsman  Dr  Rafter  said  that 
his  dispenser,  Mr.  Jackson, oractWlly  arted  as  his  election 
agent.  He  inteoded  Dr.  Daniell  to  hand  the  cards  to  the 
patients  as  they  came  to  the  surgery.  Neither  Dr.  Daniell 
nor  he  were  resident  at  Crosby  or  practising  at  tbe  surgery, 
which  had  only  just  been  opened ;  it  was  not  true  that  he 
had  more  thin  one.  He  did  not  pay  for  the  distribution 
of  the  cards,  and  gave  no  orders  for  the  payment  of  the 
distributor.  It  was  not  true  that  he  paid  a  man  named 
Burgess  through  his  agent  a  cheque  for  £  I  9e.  7d. ;  that 
cheque  was  signed  by  Dr.  Daniell.  The  complaint 
against  him  by  the  College  of  Physicians  was  in  relation 
to  a  circular  which  he  had  received  in  connexion  with  a 
surgery  which  he  bad  opened  at  Waterloo. 

Frederick  Jackson,  examined  by  Mr.  Smith,  said  that 
he  was  an  army  pensioner,  and  had  been  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  for  nineteen  years.  He  left  with  an 
exemplary  character ;  he  was  now  in  the  service  of  Dr. 
Rafter  as  a  dispenser.  In  October  Dr  Rafter  was  engaged 
in  the  election  for  the  Bootle  Town  Council,  and  directed 
him  to  take  the  visiting  cards  to  Dr.  Daniell.  He  ieit 
the  cards  with  a  workman,  and  asked  him  to  call  Dr. 
DanMl's  attention  to  them.  He  subsequently  inquired 
of  Dr.  Daniell  if  he  had  seen  the  cards,  and  he  replied 
he  hai  not.  Some  time  after,  Dr.  Rafter  accused  him  of 
distributing  the  visiting  cards,  and  said  they  were   all 


over  Crosby,  and  it  was  his  fault.  Dr.  Ralter  never  told 
him  to  distribute  them  or  to  employ  any  one  to  distribute 
them. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Bateman,  he  said  he  had  no 
idea  who  distributed  the  cards. 

Dr.  Spencer- Daniell  said  that  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  vibiting  cards,  he  could  tot  remember 
exactly,  but  some  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
visiting  cards  should  he  printed,  which  he  understood 
were  to  be  given  to  old  patients.  With  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  £1  9s.  7d  ,  he  had  employed  the  man  to  move  his 
furniture  and  work  for  him  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  when 
he  came  to  pay  him  the  man  said,  "  By  the  way,  Dr. 
Ra'ter  owes  me  some  mmey  for  distributing  cards,"  He 
knew  Dr.  Rafter  was  employing  men  for  that  purpose,  and, 
as  he  wanted  to  stand  weil  with  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  paid  it  with  his  own  private  cheque.  He 
never  saw  tbe  cards  from  beginning  to  end  until  he  saw 
one  produced  In  evidence  in  the  Council. 

Cross- examined  by  Dr  Bateman,  he  said  he  never  saw 
the  parcel  of  cards  suggested  to  have  been  left  at  the 
Crosby  surgery  by  Jackson. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  adve-Curran  (through  the  President), 
the  witness  said  that  the  first  he  heard  of  the  cards  with 
the  two  names  on  them  was  from  the  Medical  Defence 
Union. 

By  the  President:  He  had  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  the  parcel  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jackson,  or  of  having 
had  any  conversation  with  him  with  regard  to  the  parcel 
of  cards. 

Dr.  Daniell  said  he  had  intended  calling  Mr.  Peter 
Daniell  Senior  Surgeon  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital, 
aid  iss'stant  Surgeon  at  Charing  Cross  Hspital,  btzt  that 
gentleman  was  unable  to  remain.  He  bad,  howtver, 
written  a  letter  as  to  his,  Dr.  Daniell's,  character,  which 
wa°  put  in  and  read, 

Mr.  Smith  also  put  In  some  testimonials  t3  Dr.  Ra'ter 
which  he  had  received  in  connexion  with  an  appointment 
in  1906. 

[Strangers  and  the  parties  were  directed  to  withdraw; 
on  readmisslon.] 

The  President  said :  "  Mr.  John  Rafter,  I  have  to 
anncucire  to  you  that  the  Council  have  lound  the  facts 
alleged  against  you  iu  the  notice  of  inquiry  have  been 
proved  to  their  satisfaction,  and  that  they  have  arjoumed 
the  further  consideration  ol  your  case  to  the  May  session 
of  the  Council,  when  ycu  will  be  expected  to  be  present, 
and  to  produce  evidence  as  to  your  conduct  in  the  interval. 

"Mr  Spencer- Daniell :  The  Council  have  deliberated  on 
your  case,  and  have  passed  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  fa"ts  alleged  against  you  in  the  notice  of  Inquiry 
have  cot  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 
The  case  against  yoa  is  therefore  at  an  end." 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
case  of  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  formerly  registered  as  of  59,  Red 
R  >ek  Street,  Liverpool,  but  now  as  of  Beach  Buildings, 
Queenstown,  co.  Cork,  L.R.C.S.I.,  1871,  L.RC.P.I.,  1873, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on 
the  folio  »ing  charge : 

1  That  you  have  acted  as  cover  to  an  nnqnallfied  person, 
nameiy,  Mr.  Hamilton  Williams  Jolly,  and  knowingly  enabled 
him  to  attend  and  treat  patients  and  otherwise  to  engage  In 
medtcal  practice  as  if  the  said  Hamilton  Williams  Jolly  were  a 
duly  qualified  and  registeied  mtdical  practitioner. 

2  That  yon  knowingly  allowed  the  said  Hamilton  Williams 
Jolly  to  fill  up  and  sign  in  yonr  name  certificates  of  death  and 
vaccination,  and  in  particular  the  following  certificates  of 
death,  namely,  of  Riciiard  Valentine  Patton,  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Catherine  O'Neill,  James  Davies,  Thomas  Charles  Cannell,  and 
Frederick  Cannell,  all  in  November  or  D  cembor,  1805  and 
that  yon  signfd  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  Jessie  Gogarty  In 
June,  1907,  whereas  in  fact  you  had  not  attended  or  seen  the 
patients  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  but  the  said  H&rstlton 
Williams  Jolly  had  alone  attended  and  seen  tb?m  ; 

And  that  in  relation  thereto  you  have  been  guilty  »f 
infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  respect. 

Mr.  LushiDg'on  appeared  as  Legal  Assessor,  anil  Mr. 
Winterbotham  as  Solicitor  to  the  Council. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  more  than  once  and  had  not  replied,  and  33  he 
did  not  now  appear  he  culled  on  the  Solicitor  to  prove 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  stated  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had 
resided  some  years  in  Liverpool,  and  apparently  had  not 
been  in  practice,  but  a  Mr.  Hamilton  Jolly,  a  brother  iu- 
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law  of  h'.s,  was  In  practice  at  the  registered  address  of 
Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Jolly  had  car- 
ried on  the  profession  of  a  medical  man,  although 
himself  unqualified,  for  a  whole  year  at  this  ad- 
dress, and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  not 
only  had  he  practised  in  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  but  he 
had  signed  death  certificates  and  vaccination  certificates, 
and  had  identified  himself  in  every  way  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. Mr.  Jolly  was  prosecuted  in  February,  1906,  for 
forging  certificates  of  death  relating  to  six  persons  whose 
names  appeared  in  the  charge ;  the  facts  before-mentioned 
were  proved  in  evidence,  and  he  was  convicts  d. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Penal  Cases  Committee  by  the  police  authorities  at 
Liverpool,  but  the  evidence  showing  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
was  party  to  and  knew  what  was  being  done  seemed 
to  be  Imperfect ;  it  had  since  been  made  clear  by  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  child,  Jessie 
Gogarty,  in  June,  1907.  This  child  was  attended  nomi- 
nally by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  bnt  really  by  his  brother-in-law 
practising  in  his  name,  and  the  evidence  showed  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  went  with  his  brother  in-law  to  view  the  body. 
Mr,  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Jolly  gave  evidence  at  the  Inquest, 
and  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  there  admitted 
that  he  had  given  Jolly  permission  to  use  his 
na  ne.  On  that  evidence  he  submitted  that  no  one 
could  possibly  doubt  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  not  only  knew 
what  was  going  on,  but  had  deliberately  authorized  his 
brother- in  law,  Mr.  Jolly,  to  use  his  name  and  conse- 
quently it  was  a  distinct  case  of  covering.  He  then  put 
In  reports  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Jolly,  and  also 
of  the  inquest  and  some  letters,  and  submitted  that  the 
documents  proved  clearly  what  he  had  stated;  and, 
further,  that  the  practice  was  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 
[Strangers  were  directed  to  withdraw  ;  on  readmission,] 
The  Prssidbht  said:  "I  have  to  announce  that  the 
CoudcU  have  judged  Joieph  Fitzgerald  to  have  been 
guilty  of  Infamous  conduct  in  a  professional  respect,  and 
have  directed  the  Registrar  to  erase  from  the  Medical 
Register  the  name  of  Joseph  Fitzgerald." 
The  Council  then  adiourned. 
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ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Alfbed  WonLLCOMBE.  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Argonaut,  November 
22nd  ;  C.  V.  Griffiths,  R.  Connei  l,  4.B.,  and  H.  I).  Drennan,  M.B  . 
Surgeons,  to  the  Vic'-ory.  additional,  December  7th  ;  C.  Koss,  M.B  ,  and 
G.  Peice.  Surgeons,  to  the  Vivid,  additional  December  7th  ;  C  R.  M. 
ojsfii.  MB,  H.  M.  Langdale,  and  W.  Hutchison,  MB.,  Surgeons, 
to  the  Pembroke,  additional.  December  7th;  G  G.  Vickeey.  M.B, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Wildfire,  additional,  December  7th;  Percy  H.  Boyden, 
M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Devonshire,  as  Acting  Interpreter  iu 
French,  November  5th. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sie  A.  A  Bkooke-Pechell,  Bart.,  M.B.,  retires 
on  retired  pay,  November  23rd  He  was  appointed  Surgeon,  July 
29th,  1882;  Surgeon-Major,  July  29th.  1894  ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
July  29th,  1S02  He  was  a  Medical  Officer  for  the  London  Reoruiting 
Area,  but  has  no  war  record  in  the  Army  Lists. 

Captain  W.  W  Scarlett  is  placed  on  temporary  half-pay  on  account 
of  ill-health,  November  14th.  He  j  ined  the  department  as  Lieu- 
tenant, January  28th  1899,  and  was  made  Captaiu,  January  28th  1902. 
DuriLg  the  South  African  war  of  1899-1902  be  was  present  in  opera- 
tions iu  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  has  the 
Queen's  medal  with  two  clasps  and  the  King's  medal  with  two  clasps. 


VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS'  DECORATION. 
The  Volunteer  Officers'  Decoration  ha3  been  conferred  upon  the 
following  officers  :  Surgeon-  Uajor  R  J.  Bryden,  1st  Kent  Regiment, 
Boya.1  Garrison  Artillery  (Volunteers);  Surgeon- Major  and  Honorary 
Suvgeon-i  ieutenant-Colonel  P  P.  Whitcohbe,  MB,  13th  Middlesex 
(Queen's  Westminster)  Volunteer  Pille  Corps;  Surgeon-Major  H  D. 
Beook,  20th  *iHdlesex  (Artists')  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps;  Surgeon- 
Captain  (Surgeon-Lieuteniint-Colouel,  Army  Medical  Reserve  of 
Officers)  C  G  Grant,  24th  Middlesex  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  ;  surgeon- 
MajirT.  McC  Foley.  1st  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Regiment,  Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  (Volunteers). 


CHANGES  OF  STATIONS. 
The  following  changes  of  stations  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  October,  1907  : 


Colonel  H.  Martin,  M.B 

„       <3.  T  Goggin      

Lieut.-Col.  J.  R  Dodd.  M.B.    ... 

W  L.  Reade... 

F.  S.  Heuscon,  C.M.G. 

R.  J.  Windle,  M.B. 


FE"M 

W.  Command.. 
Belfast  .. 

Dublin 

Madras 

Kilmainham 

Hospital 
Dublin 


Kilmainham 
Hospital. 


fEOM 

Major  C.  '".  R.  liealey Ballyvorna    ... 

.,      G.  W.  Tate,  MB FinnerCamp... 

,,      N.  Faichnie,  M.B York     

H.  P.  Johnson      Okehampton... 

„      A.  E.  C.  Keblo      Chatham 

„      S.  F.  St.  D.  Greeu,  M  B.         ...  Bermuda 

Captain  A.  W.  N.  Bowen Altcnr 

W.  H.   S.  Niekerson,    V.O  , 

M.B Curragh 

S.  de  C.  O'Grady,  M  B.         ...  Dublin 

A.  R.  O'Flaherty         Woolwich 

H.  P.  W.  Barrow        Dublin 

,,       V.  J.  Crawford Edinburgh    ... 

H.  M.  Nicholls,  M.B.    .        ...  Ballyvorna 

,,       O.  W.  A.  Eisner         KilwonhCamp 

H.  H.  Norman Queeustown  ... 

P.  3  O'Reilly    Fargo  Camp  ... 

B.  R.  Dennis,  MB Dorchester    ... 

,,       G.  Carroll  ...        ...        ...  Kilkenny 

J.  G.Churtoc    Edinburgh    ... 

J.  Dorgan,  M  B.  .  .  isilworthCamp 

T.  B.  Unwin.  M  B , 

A.  C.  Duffey,  M.D Athlone 

R.  N.  Hunt,  M.B Ballykinler  ... 

J.  H.  Barbour.  M.B.  ...        ...  Beliast 

A.  H.  McN.  Mitchell Trawsfynydd  . 

,,        R  C.  Wilson,  M.B Dundalk 

H.  B.  Connell East  Africa   ... 

Lieutenant  W.  Egan.  M.B Hilsea  ... 

,,  C.  tt.  M  Morris,  M.B.    ...  Fermoy 

„  E.  M.  W.  Paine     Bustard  Camp 

„  J.  B.  G.  Mulligan Dublin 

J.  W.  L.  Scott       Devonport     ... 

W.  C  Smales  ...  Larkhill  Camp 

G.  H.  Stevenson,  MB.  ...  Dublin 

,,  J.  H.  Spencer,  M.B.      ...  Woolwich 

I.  A.  B.  Sim,  M.B.  ...  Lanark 

E.  J.  Elliot,  M.B Bulford 

E.  B.  Lathbury    „ 

E.  D.  faddell,  M.B.       ...  Holywood      ... 

O.  C.  P.  Cooke     Bulford 

D.  Coutts,  M.B Willsworthy 

Camp 

J.  A.  Bennett,  M.B.       ...  Bulford 

\V.  F.  M.  Loughnau       ...  Poi'tsmouth  ... 
J.  J.  O'Keeffe,  M.B.       ...  „ 

A  Fortescue,  M.B.        ...  Stirling 

H.  M.  J.  Perry      Cork     

H.  W.  Farebrother       ...  Seaforth 

Lieutenant  T  P.  Thomas,  R  A.M.C.  (Militia),  retired 
placed  in  medical  charge  of  troops  at  Brecon. 


TO 

Fermoy. 

Dundalk. 

India. 

Devonport. 

Gibraltar. 

Aldershot. 

Warrington. 

York. 

Aldershot. 

Chatham. 

Manchester. 

Portsmouth. 

Kinsale. 

Limerick. 

India 

Bulford. 

Portsmouth. 

Limerick. 

Aldershot. 

Fermoy. 

Cork. 

Dublin. 

Holywood. 

Mullingar. 

Newport. 

Dublin. 

Netley. 

India. 

Queenstcwu 

Bulford. 

Woolwich 

India. 

Hounslow. 

Colchester. 

Berwick. 

Netheravon. 

Woolwich. 

Dublin. 

Devonport. 


Winchester. 

Sandown. 

Hilsea. 

Maryhill. 

Kilworth  Cp, 

Wrexham. 

pay,  has  been 
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HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  7,677 
births  and  4,699  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Sami'day  last,  November  23rd  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  15  7.  14  6.  and  14  8  per  1,000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  rose  again  to  15  3  per  1,000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  t"wns  ranged  from  4  6  in  Hornsey,  7.3  in  1  eyton,  7  5  iu 
Bournemouth,  7  8  in  Reading,  7  9  in  Birkenhead,  8  4  in  willefden,  ard 
9  2  in  East  Ham,  to  19.1  in  Stockport,  19  2  in  St.  Helens  and  in  Hull, 
19  6  in  Liverpool  and  In  Preston,  2i  1  in  South  Shields,  22  n  in  Roch- 
dale 24  0  in  York,  and  25  1  in  Sunderlard  In  London  the  rate  of 
moi  tality  was  15  0  per  1,000.  while  it  averaged  15.4  per  1,000  in  the  seventy- 
five  other  large  towns  The  principal  infectious  diseases  caused  a  dt-ath- 
rateof  1.3  perl  000  both  In  London  and  ii  the  seventy  six  large  towns  a  - 
a  whole :  the  highest  death-rates  from  these  diseases  were  2  9 
iu  ipswich,  3  7  in  York,  3  9  in  Burtou-on-Trent,  4.2  in  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  and  6  2  in  Merthvr  Tydfil  Measles  caused  a  death-rate  of 
1.3  in  Coventry,  1  4  in  Willesden,  1  6  in  Rhondda.  1  7  in  Banow  in- 
fur  ness,  2  9  in  Burtou-on-Trent,  and  3.4  in  Merthyr  Tydfil ;  diphtheria 
of  1  2  in  Rochdale  and  2.0  in  Devonport :  whooping-cough  of  12  in 
Wigan  and  in  Gateshead,  1 3  in  Aston  Manor,  1.6  in  Bandsworth 
(Staffs),  and  2  1  in  Ipswich  ;  and  diarrhoea  of  1.7  in  Rotherham,  1  8  in 
Oldham,  2  1  in  Merthjr  Tydfil,  aud  2.5  in  York.  The  mortality  from 
scarlet  fever  and  from  "fever"  showed  no  marked  excess  in  auy  ol 
the  large  towns,  aud  no  fatal  case  of  small-pox  was  registered  during 
the  week.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treatment  in 
the  metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital 
at  the  end  of  last  week  was  5,686,  against  numbers  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-eight  weeks  had  risen  uninterruptedly  from  2.6t8  to 
5,689;  597  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week  against  832.667, 
and  636  in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 


HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday  last,  November 23rd.  890  births  and 
579  deaths  were  registered  iu  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  those  towns,  which  had  been  16  4,  15  3. 
and  15.9  per  1,000  iu  the  three  pi  eced  ng  weeks,  further  rose  to  16  7 
per  1  000  last  week,  and  was  1.4  per  1  000  above  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  la-ge  English  towns,  amougthese 
Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  10  0  iu  Paisley  and  10  2  in 
Aberdeen,  to  21  7  m  Dundee  and  29.3  in  Greenock.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  iufect'ous  diseases  averaged  2  2  per  1,000  iu  these 
towns,  the  highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Dundee  andGreenock.  The 
298  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  16  fiora  measles,  4  from 
d  phtheria,  5  Irom  whooping-cough,  3  from  ccrebro-spinal  meningitis. 
and  11  from  diarrhoea  Two  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  and  2  ot 
diarrhoea  were  recorded  iu  Ed'iiburgh  :  11  ol  measles  in  Dundee  .  2  of 
whooping-cough  iu  Aberdeen  ;  2  of  measles  in  Paisley;  1  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  in  Leith  ;  and  4  of  measles  in  Greenock. 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  16th,  449  births  and  412 
deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against. 
591  births  and  381  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.    The  annual  death- 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  22  2,  18,7,  and  18.8  per  1,000  in  the 
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three  preceding  weeks,  rose  to  21  7  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  6.9  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mesu  annual  rato  for 
the  seventy-six  English  towns  for  tlio  corresponding  period.  The 
figures  ranged  from  11.7  in  V.'aterford  and  17.2  in  Londonderry  to  24.8 
in  Belfast  and  34  2  in  Limerick.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same 
six  Irish  towns  avera,  ed  3.5  per  1,000  or  0  6  per  1  000  higher  than 
during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 10  9—  being  recorded 
in  Limerick.  The  principal  causes  of  death  under  this  heading  were 
measles  and  enteric  fever,  20  deaths  being  ascribed  to  the  former  and 
7  to  the  latter. 
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VACANCIES. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
full  particulars  will  be  found.  To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Wednesdcu 
Morning. 

BIKMtNGH AM  AND  MIDLAND  EYE  HOSPITAL.-Resident  Surgical 
Officer.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 

BOLINGB«OKE  HOSPITAL.  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.— Junior 
House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £75  per  annum. 

DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Investigator  to  work  In  the  Caird 
Cancer  Pavilion  of  the  Hospital. 

EAST  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Shadwell,  E.— Patho- 
logist and  Registrar.    Honorarium,  £100. 

EXETER:  ROYAL  DEVON  AND  EYitTER  HOSPITAL.  —  Male 
Assistant  House-Physiciau.    Salary,  £60  per  annum. 

HOPITAL  FRANCAIS,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.— Junior  Resident 
Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— 
House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £20  for  six  months,  and  £2  10s.  washing 
allowance. 

HULL:  VICTORIA  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL.— Lady  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

LIVERPOOL:  STANLEY  HOSPITAL.  —  Senior  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £90  per  annum. 

MANCHESTER  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION,  ETC  —(1)  Resident 
Medical  Officer  for  In-patient  Department  at  Bowdon.  (2)  As- 
sistant Medical  Officer  for  the  New  Croosley  Sanatorium,  Dela- 
raere  Forest     Salary,  £100  per  annum  each. 

MEDICAL  MISSION  HOSPITAL,  Canning  Town— Female  Assistant 
Doctor  for  1  ispensary 

NEWPORT AN'>  MONMOUTHSHIRE  HOSPITAL.-Resident  Medical 
Officer.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 

NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HOSPITAL.— Male  Assistant  House- 
Surgeon.— Honorarium.  £20  for  six  months. 

ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST,  City  Road, 
E.C.— Clinical  Assistants. 

ROYAL  WATERLOO  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN  AND 
WOMEN,  SE. -junior  Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary  at  the 
rate  of  £40  per  annum. 

SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY,  Dreadnought  Hospital,  Greenwich. 
—(1)  Medical  Superintendent ;  {?)  Surgical  Registrar.  Balary, 
£200  and  £50  per  annum  respectively. 

SHEFFIELD  ROYAL  HOSPTTAL.-Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 
Salary,  £50  per  annum. 

3TANN1NGTON:  POOR  CHILDREN'S  CONSUMPTIVE  SANA- 
TORIUM.-Female  Honorary  Medical  Officer. 

THROAT  HOSPITAL,  Golden  Square,  W.— Resident  House-Surgeon. 
Salary,  £75  per  annum. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100 
per  annum. 

WINCHESTER:  ROYAL  HANTS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.-House- 
Physlcian.    Salary,  £65  per  annum  rising  to  £75. 

CERTIFYING    FACTORY    SURGEONS.-The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories  announces  a  vacancy  on  January  1st  at  Conisborough 
co.  York. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Bennett,  Norman  g.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.Cantab.,  L.RC.P.,  M.R.C.S, 

L.D.S,  Dental  Sureeon  to  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of  London 

Leicester  Square,  W.C. 
Benson,  A.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  LR  C.P.Lond  ,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

lor  the  Cleobury  Mortimer  District,  co.  Salop. 
Bickehstbth,  R.  A.,  M.B.,  B  C.Camb.,  F.R.C.S.Eng.,  Surgeon  to  the 

Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool. 

BlNS5iJ-  B-  M.R.C.S,  L.R  C.P.Lond,,  Resident  Assistant  Medical 
Officer,  Bethnal  Green  Infirmary. 

Brodribb,  Arthur  W„  M  B.Oxon,  L  R  C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  Hastings  and  East  Sussex  Hospital. 

Bl  \. :n,  J.  L„  M.D,  B  S..  ti.Be.,  Physician  in  charge  of  the  Skin 
Department  at  the  North-Eastern  Hospital  for  Chtldren. 

Campbell,  a  Sydney,  M.B..  Ch.B.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Honorary  Assistant 
Surgeon  to  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. 

Crowe.  J.  T„  L.S.A.,  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the 
Eastby  Sanatorium  of  the  Bradford  Union. 

GABBAKD,  A.  F„  L.R.CP.andSEdin  ,  LF.P.S.Glas.,  Certifying 
Factory  Surgeon  for  the  Avonbridge  District,  co.  Stirling. 

<;imi  iitu,  T  Wardrop.  M.D  Aberd.,  M.R.C  P.Lond.,  Honorary  Con- 
sulting Physician,  Leeds  Public  Dispensary. 

Henry  F  MB..  Ch.B.Glaa..  Medical  Superintendent  ol  the  High- 
field  Infirmary,  Liverpool. 

'i'  jfho''aB' ,j'jUedical  Superintendent,  Lady  Lansdowne  Hos- 

.Iames,  VV   W    F.R.C.S..  L  R.C.P.,  L.D.S.,  Assistaut  Dental  Surgeon  to 

the  Royal  Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square,  W  C 
Holuck,  S.  0„  M.B.Durh.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Solihull 


Kerb,  Charles,  M.B.,  C.M.Edln.,  Honorary  Assistant  Physician  to 

Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. 
Knioht,   H.   S.,  M.B.,    B  S  Lond  ,  M.R.C.S.,  LR.C.P.,    Out-patient. 

Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, Marylebone  Road,  N.W. 
Miller,  George  W.,B.Sc,  M.B  ,  Ch.B  ,  Honorary  Assistant  Physician 

to  Dundee  Royal  Infirmary. 
Milter,  John,  M  B„  Ch.B.Glaa  ,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Roxburgh 

District  Asylum,  Melrose. 
Rickett,  G.  R.,  M.B.,  B.C.Camb.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sher- 
borne Rural  District. 
Robson.   F.,  M  D.Durh  ,  B.S.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  the 

Hayward's  Heath  District,  co.  Sussex. 
Sansom,  B.  E  ,  M.R  C.S.,  L.R.CP.Lond.,  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Superintendent  of  the  Camberwell  Parish  Infirmary. 
Shaw,  William,  L  R.C.P.andS.Edin.,  L.F.P.S  Glas  .  Medical  Officer  to 

the  Halifax  Union  Workhouse,  vice  T.  M.  Dolan,  M. D.Durh  , 

deceased. 
Shkppard,  A.  Lewin,  M.B.,  B.S  Durh..   House-Surgeon  and  Senior 

Resident  Officer,  Royal  Infirmary,  Bristol. 
Taylor,   Reginald  Thane,  M.R  C.S.Eng ,  Assistant  Medical  Officer, 

Holborn  Infirmary,  Highgate. 
Watson,  Geo.  W.,  M.D.Lond.,   Honorary  Physician,  Leeds  Public 

Dispensary. 
Whitworth,  Arthur  W.  T.,  M.B  ,  Ch.B  ,  Senior  Resident  Medical 

Officer  at  the  Guest  Hospital,  Dudley. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AKD  DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  thelcwrent  issue. 

MARRIAGE. 

Dext— Lewis.— On  November  lfth,  at  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  Church, 
Wolverhampton  (by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Congreve-Pridgeon,  uncle 
of  the  bridegroom,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Penny, 
Hector  of  Wolverhampton),  Howard  Henry  Congreve  uent, 
F.R.C  S.,  M.B.,  eldest  i-on  of  the  late  Joseph  Bei.ry  Dent  and 
Mrs  Dent,  of  Merlvale,  Edgbaston,  to  Olive  Mary,  daughter  of 
Rowland  W.  Lewis,  I. P.  of  Penn  Croft,  near  Wolverhampton. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Epidemiological  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W , 
8.30  pm.— Papers  on  Plague  by  Dr.  Ashburton 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Haffkine. 

TUESDAY. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W., 
5  p.m.— Fitz-Patrick  Lecture  by  Dr.  Leonard  Guthrie  : 
Contributions  from  History  and  Literature  to  the 
Study  of  Precocity  in  Children. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

First  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  5  30  p  m. 
—Address  by  the  President  and  election  of  Fellows. 

WEDJCE8DAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Neurological  Section,  20.  Hanover  Square,  W.,  8.30  p.m. 
—Papers:— Dr.  J  S  Collin:  Certain  Peculiarities  of 
Intracranial  Gummata.  Drs.  F.  E.  Batten  and  Gordon 
Holmes:  The  Nervous  Sy>tem  of  a  Dog  with  Ataxia. 
Dr.  T.  Granger  Stewart :  Four  Cases  of  Tumour  of  the 
Fourth  Ventricle.  Dr.  E.  Farquhar  Buzzard:  Case  of 
Tubercle  of  the  Sixth  Nucleus. 

THURSDAY. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  ok  London,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W., 
5  p.m.— Fitz-Patrick  Lecture  (continued). 

North-East  London  Clinical  Society.  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital, 
Tottenham,  4  15  p  m.- -Exhibition  of  Cases. 

FRIDAY. 

Royal  College  ok  Surgeons  of  England,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
W.C  ,  5  p  m.— The  Bradabaw  Lecture,  The  Prognosis 
and  Treatment  of  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Organs,  l>y  Rickman  J.  Godlec,  M.S., 
F.R.CS. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Labyngological  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W., 
5  p.m —Exhibition  of  Cases  and  Specimens  by  Drs. 
Wm.  Coubro  Potter,  Jobsou  Home,  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  Evans,  H.  Tilley,  and  H.  Barwell. 

West  Kent  Medico-Chiruhgioal  Society'.  Miller  Hospital, 
Greenwich,  8  45  p  m  —The  Purvis  Oration,  by 
Dr.  Hisieu  Russell,  on  the  Diaguosis  of  Organic  from 
Functional  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System. 

West  London  Medico-Cbtrurgical  Society,  West  London  Hos- 
pital, Hammersmith,  W.,  8  30  p  m.— Dr.  Mansell 
Moullin :  Treatment  of  Uterine  Fibroids.  Mr. 
Sampson  Handley  :  Chronic  Appendicitis  in  Women. 


Nov.  30,  £907.] 


BOOKS,   Etc.,    RECEIVED. 
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SATURDAY, 

Koval  Society  oi  Medicine  : 

Otological  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square,  \Y.— Tlie 
following  cases,  etc.,  will  be  shown  :— Mr.  Sydney 
Scott :  Two  i.ases  of  Extirpation  of  the  Labyrinth. 
Mr.  A.  H.  <  heatle  :  Nine  specimens  of  Tract  re  of  the 
Ease  of  the  Skull  involving  the  Temporal  Bone. 
Mr.  Hunter  Tod:  Malignant  Disease  of  the  Ear  (two 
cases).  Mr.  Richard  Lake  :  Notes  on  the  Effects  of 
Treatment  in  a  Case  of  Sudden  Deafness  occurring 
whilst  the  Patient  was  under  treatment  for  Tertiary 
Syphilis.  Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley :  Microscope  Speci- 
men and  Drawing  of  a  Foreign  Body.  Dr.  VV.  Milligan  : 
Photographs,  Specimens,  an  Instrument,  and  Lantern 
Slides.  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence  :  A  Deaf-Mute  showing 
Improvement  in  Hearing.  Dr.  W.  H.  Kelson  :  A  Case 
of  Stenosie  of  External  Auditory  Meatus. 


POST-URADtTATE      COFRSEA     AND      Li:<  Tl 'KM, 

Chasing  Cboss  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m  ,  Surgical. 

Gheat  Nobthern  Centbal  Hospital,  Holloway  Road,  N.— Friday, 

3  p  in.,  Psoriasis  (illustrated). 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Blackfriars,  S.E.— Monday, 
5  p.m.,  Senile  Degeneration,  Ephelis,  Chloasma, 
Xeroderma  Pigmentosa,  Hydroa  Vacciniforme  ; 
Wednesday,  5  p.m.,  Acanthosis  Nigricans  ;  Saturday. 
5  p.m.,  Hypomycetic  Infectious,  Animal  Parasites. 

Hospital  foe  Nervous  Diseases,  Welbeek  Street,  W.— Thursday. 
Bp.m.,  Epilepsy. 

Hospital  fob  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.—  Thurs- 
day, 4  p.m  ,  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis. 

London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine.— Dally  arrangements: 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2. :5  p.m.  and  3.16  p.m.  respectively ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday,  »nd  noon  Thursday ; 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday ; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  Radiography, 

4  p.m.  Thursday.  Special  Lectures :  Monday,  3  15  p.m  , 
The  Treatment  of  Urethral  Stricture ;  Thursday, 
2  15  p.m.,  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 

Medical  Graduates'  Collebe  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Street, 
W.C.— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : 
Monday,  Skin.  Tuesday,  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical. Thursday,  Surgical.  Friday,  Ear.  Lectures 
at  6.15  p  m.  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  :  Monday, 
The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis  ;  Tues- 
day, Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  their  Application 
in  the  Treatment  of  Muscle  and  Joint  Affections, 
Fractures,  and  Deformities  ;  Thursday,  the  Treatment 
of  Hip  Disease  in  its  Later  Stages. 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C.— Tuesday,  3  30  p.m.,  Muscular  Atrophy : 
Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Spinal  Caries. 

Nobth-East  London  Post-Gbaduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out-patient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  XRay;  4.30  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 
Tuesday,  10.30  am.,  Medical  Outpatient ;  2  30  p  m., 
Operations,  Gynaecological  and  Surgical  Out-patient ; 
4.30  p  m..  Demonstration  :  Immunization  iu  Practice. 
Wednesday.  2  30  p.m.,  Medical  Out-patient  Skin  and 
Eye  ;  Thursday,  2  30  p.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  and  X  Kay ;  3  p.m., 
Medical  In-patient ;  Friday,  10  am.,  Surgical  Out 
pitient;  2  30  p.m,  Operations  Medical  Out-patient 
and  Eye ;  3  p.m..  Medical  In-patient. 

Post-Gkaduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Eoad,  W  —The  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  2  p  m.,  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  X  Rays ;  2.30  p  m.,  Operations. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
2  p  m.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  a.m.,  Gynaecological  Operations  ;  2  p.m.,  and  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  at  10  a.m.,  Diseases  of  the 
Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear ;  2.30  p  in.,  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.  Wednesday,  10  am..  Diseases  of  Children  : 
2  30  p  m..  Diseases  of  Women.  Lectures:  Monday,  at 
12  noon,  Pathological  Demonstration.  At  5  p.m., 
Monday,  Surgical  Cases  Tuesday,  Beri-beri.  Wednes 
day,  Practical  Medicine  Thursday,  Plastic  Surgery. 
Friday,  Treatment  of  Common  Maladies. 

K0YA1.  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C.— Monday,  5.30  p.m., 
Tue  Etiology  of  Palatal  Deformities. 


BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


Studies    in    Laboratory    Work.     By    C.   W.    Daniels,    M.B.Camb., 

M  R.C  S  Eng.,  and  A.  T.  Stanton,  M.D.,  M  R  C.S.,  D.T  M.  and   H. 

Second  edition.  London :  J.  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson,  Limited. 

1907.    16s. 
Behind  the    Scenes   in   Slaughter-Houses.     By   H.    F.   Lester,   J. 

Versohoyle,  and  E.  Bell.    New  Edition.    London  :  Humanitarian 

League ;  and  A.  C.  Fifleld.    1907.    3d. 


Halle-a.-S  :  C.  Marhold.    1907 : 
Arzliches    liber    Sprechen   und    Denkeu,     Von    Prof.   G.  Anton. 

M.  0  60. 
Sammlung    Zwangloser    Abhandlungen     aus    dem    Gebiete    der 
Nerven-  und  GeUteskrankbeiten.   Begrundet  von  Dir.  Prof.  Dr. 
K.Alt.  VII  Band,  Heft 8.  Notwendige  Reformen der  Unfallvei 
sicherungsgosetze.    Von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Hoche.    M.  0  75. 
Techniscber    Fortsehrift    und     sulischc     Gesundheit.    Von    W. 

Hellpach.    M.  0.75. 
Berlin  :  A.  HlrsehwalJ.    1908  : 
Beltrag  zum  Artikulatlousprobleni.    Von  A.  Gysi,  D.D.S.    M.  6. 
Die  Extraktlon  der  Zahne  ihre  Technik  und  Indikations-Stelluug 
mit  Jtinschluss  der  Betaubuug  und   der   ortllchen  Gefahllo 
sigkeit.    Von  Prof.  e.  0.  D.  F.  Busch.    Dritte  Auflage.    M.  2. 
The  Popular  Foreign  Novels  Series     The  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear. 

By   E.  About.     London  :   The   Cable  Printing  and  Publishing 

Company.    4d. 
Pathogenie    du    Glaucome.     Par    le    Dr.    A.  Terson.     Bruxelles  : 

L.  Severeyns.    1907. 
Der  Schlaf    des  Andern.     Von  Dr.  P.  Kronthal.     Halle-a.-S.  :   C. 

Marhold.    1907.    M.  0.80. 
Labyrintheiterung    und    Gehor.     Von  Dr.  H.  Herzog.    Muncheu  : 

J.  F.  Lehmann.    1907.    M.  5. 
Aids  to  Pathology.    By  H  Campbell,  M.D.Lond.    London  :  Bailliere, 

Tlndall  and  Cox.    1908.    3s.  6d. 
Le  Ventre.    II.    L'Estomac  et  l'Intestiu.    Par  Dr.  F.  Caulru  et  Dr. 

M    Boureart.     Geneve:  Libraire  Kttndig ;  et  Paris:  F.  Alcan. 

1908. 
The  Borderland  of  Epilepsy.    By  fair  W.  Gowers,  M.D.Lond.,  F.R.S. 

London:  J.  and  A  Churchill.    1907.    4s.  6d. 
Toxicologic  oder  die  Lehre  von  den  Giften.    Von  F.  A.  Rossinassler. 

Wien  and  Leipzig  :  A.  Hartleben.    1908.    M  3. 
A  Plea  for  Establishing  Municipal  Maternity  Homes  for  Cases  of 

Abnormal  Labour  and  Puerperal  Fever.    A  paper  read  by  Sir 

W.  J.  Sinclair,  M.D.     London  and  Manchester:   Sherratt  and 

Hughes.    1907.    3d. 
Mental   Pathology  in   its  Relation  to  Normal   Psychology.    By  G. 

Starring.     Translated   by  T.   Loveday,   M.A.      London :   Swan 

Sonnenscheiu  and  Co  ,  Ltd     1907.    10s.  6d. 
Wit  and  Humour  of   the   Physician.     A  Collection  from  Various 

Sources  Classiiied  under  Appropriate  Subject  Headings.  London  ; 

A.  Morlng,  Ltd.  (De  la  More  Press).    Is.  6d. 
Silas   Marner.    By   G.   Eliot.    London:   Macmlllan   and   Co.,    Ltd. 

1907.    6s. 
London :  H.  Kimpton ;  and  Glasgow :  A.  Stenhouse,  1907 : 
A  Manual  of  Clinical   Diagnosis  by  Means  of   Microscopic  and 

Chemical  Methods.     By  C.  E.  Simon,  B.A.,  M.D.    Sixth  edition. 

21s. 
Practical  Diagnosis.    By  H.  A.  Hare,  M.D.,  B.Sc.    Sixth  edition. 

21s. 
Publications  du  Progrts  Midical.    Bibliotheque  d'education  specialc. 

XIV.      De    l'absolue    neoesslte    de    l'assistance     des     eni'ants 

anormaux  et  de  ses  resultats  au  point  de  vue  social.    Par  M. 

hoyer.     Paris :   Bureaux   de   Progrts  Midical ;   et   G.    Jacques. 

1907.    Fr.8. 
University  College  Hospital  Medical  School.    University  of  London. 

Calendar.    Session  MDCCCCVlI-MuCCCCVIII.    London  :  Taylor 

and  Francis.    1907.    2s.  6d. 
Clinique  Hydrotherapique  :  Silhouettes  de  Ncvropathes.    Premiere 

Serie     La  veurasttienie.    Les  vrais  et  ies  faux  ueurastheniques. 

Par  le  Dr  Beni-Barde.    Paris  :  Masson  et  Cie.    1908.    Fr  8. 
A  Guide  to  the  Administration  of    Ethyl  Chloride.    By  G.  A.  H. 

Barton,  M.D.    Second  edition.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.    1937.    2s. 
Green's  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary  of   Medicine   and   Surgery. 

Vol.     VI.      Lumbar     Region— Nephrectomy.      Edinburgh    and 

London  :  W.  Green  and  Sons.    15s. 
Les  ActualitCs  Medicates    Calculs  des  Voles  Biliarcs  et  Pancrgatites. 

Par  le  Dr.  R.  Gaultler.    Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliere   et   FJs.     1908. 

Fr.1.50. 

Nice,  Carabacel,  and  Cimiez   as   Winter   Health  Resorts.    By  Dr. 

M.  de  Trevis,  M  D„  B.Sc.    Nice :  The  Eclaireur  Printing  Offices  ; 

and  London  :  The  Health  Resorts  Bureau.    1907.    Is. 
Reminiscences  In   the   Life   of   Surgeon-Major  George  A.  Hutton. 

Introduction  by  R.  L.  Roberts,  M.D.,  J. P.   London  :  H.  K.  Lewis. 

1907.    5s. 
Arbelten  aus  dem  kbniglischen  Institut  fiir  experimentelle  Therapie 

zu  Frankfurt  AM.    Herausgegeben  von  Geh.  Med.-Rat  Prof.  Dr. 

P.     Ehrltch.      Heft   3.        Aus    der   experimentell-biologischeu 

Abteilung.    Dr.  H.  Sachs.    Jena  :  G.  Fischer.    1907.    M.3. 
On  Some  of  the  Characteristics  of  George  Meredith's  Prose  Writing. 

By  T.  S.  Short.    Birmingham  :  Cornish  Bros.,  Limited.    1907.    Is. 
Grundziige  der  Hygiene.    Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  W.  Prausnitz.    Achte 

Auflage.    Mlinchen  :  J.  F.  Lehmann.    1908.    M.8. 
The  Hygiology  of  Rome  and  Rome  as  a  Health  Resort.    By  John  J 

Eyre,  M.K  C.P.,  L.R.C.S  I.,   D.P.H.     Reprinted  from   The  Seven 

Hills  Magazine.     March,  1907.     Fifth  Thousand.     Rome  :  Unione 

Cooperativa  Editrlce.    1907. 

Philadelphia  and  London  :  W.  B.  Saunders  and  Co.    1907 : 
A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.     By  A.  A.  Stevens,  A  M 
M.D.    Eighth  Edition.    12s.  6d. 

The  Pancreas,  its  Surgery  and  Pathology.     By  A.  W.  Mayo  Robson 
D.Sc,  F.R.C.S.,  and  P.  J.  Cammidge,  M.B.,  D.P.H.    21s. 


An  Index  of  Treatment  by  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  R.  Hutchison 
MD.,  FRCP.,  and  H  S.  Collier,  F.R  C.S.  8ristol :  J.  Wright 
and  Co. ;  and  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.    1907.    21s. 


In  forwardfng  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


3  TUESDAY 


\ 


DECEMBER. 

1  JhinHau 

2  MONDAY     ... 

'London  :  Metropolitan  Counties 
Branch.  Medical  Charities  Com- 
mittee, 4.30  p.m. 
St.  Panoras  and  Islington  Division, 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  Tem- 
perance Hospital,  Hampstead  Road, 
N.W.,  4  p.m. 
'London:  Medical  Inspection  of  School 

Children  Subcommittee,  3  p.m. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch, 
Council  Meeting,    Liverpool   Medi- 
cal Institution,  4.30  p.m. 
4  WEDNESDAY ^  Leicester    and    Rutland   Division, 
Miolund  Branch,  Leicester  I ufirmary, 
4  p.m. 
North  Lancashire  and  South  West- 
morland   Branch,    Friend's   Hall, 
t     Lancaster,  3.45  p.m. 

f  Altrinoham  Division,  Lancashire  and 

I      Cheshire   Branch,    General  Meeting, 
Bowd  Room,  Altrincham  Hospital, 
4.50    p.m.  ;    Dinner,      Brooktands 
Hotel,  after  the  meeting. 
Camarbury   akd   Faversham   Divi- 
sion, South-  Eastern  Branch,  Cottage 
Hospital,  Faversham.3  p.m. ;  Lunch, 
Gatefleld  House,  1.30  p.m. 
Cruydon      Division,       South-Eastern 
Branch,  Greyhound  Hotel.  8.30  p.m. 
Folkestone  ;Division,   South-Eastern 
Branch,   Victoria   Hospital,    Folke- 
L    stone,  8.30  p.m. 

f  London  :   Standing   Ethical  Subcom- 
1     mittee,  2  p.m. 


I 
5  THURSDAY...  < 

I 


6  FRIDAY 


7  SATURDAY... 

8  JhintJag 

9  MONDAY     ... 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER  (Continued). 


10  TUESDAY 


!  London  :    Organization    Committee, 
11  a.m. 
London  :    Life   Insurance     Examina- 
tions Subcommittee,  3  p.m. 


11  WEDNESDAY 


12  THURSDAY. 


/'London    Joint  Hospitals  Committee, 

2.30  p.m. 
Londi  n  :       MetronolUan      Counties 

Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 
Hamj'Stkad     Division.      Metropolitan 

Counties  Branch  Business  Meeting. 
Norwood       Division.       South-Eastern 

Branch,    Queen's      Hotel,      Church 

Road.  Upper  Norwood,  4  p.m. 
Wandsworth    Division,  Metropolitan 

Counties  Branch,  27,  St.  John's  Hill, 

S.W.,  3.45  p.m. 


13  FRIDAY 

14  SATURDAY... 

15  5>unlraE 

16  MONDAY     ... 

17  TUESDAY    ... 

18' WEDNESDAY" 

19  THURSDAY... 

20  FRIDAY 

21  SATURDAY... 

22  guirtlao 
83MONDVY      ... 

24  TUESDAY     . 

25  WEDNESDAY. 

26  THURSDAY... 

27  FRIDAY 


f  English    Division,    Border     Counties 
'"  \     Branch,  Cottage  Hospital,  Maryport. 


London  :  South-Eastern  Branch  Coun- 
cil, 3.15  p.m. 

Wandsworth  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Balham  Hotel, 
Balham,  8.45  p.m. 


Christmas  Day. 
Bank  Holiday. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDIOAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  ol  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
la  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  e,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  principal  rales  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  In  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  In  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
Is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequentlv- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be"  a 
Member  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  i—  Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  no 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  a9 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  In 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  Bent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
'  ig  thereof  " 
Id  notice. 


The  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Mbdioal  Journal  lor  non-members  Is  £1  8s.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
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ANNUAL     MEETING,    SHEFFIELD,    1908. 


The  seventy-sixth  Annual  Meeting  ol  the  British  Medical  Association  will  be  held  at  Sheffield  in  July, 
1908,  The  President's  address  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday,  July  23th,  in  the  Firth  Ball  of  the  University, 
and  the  Sections  will  meet  on  the  three  following  days.  The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  will  begin  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  week,  probably  on  Friday,  July  24th. 


Sheffield  University,  from  Weston  Park. 


The  following  are  the  general  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  so  far  as  they  are  as  yet  complete 


Pretident:  Henby  Davy,  M.O.,  F.R.C.P.Lond„  Physiciac, 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  Exeter. 

President-elect :  Simkon  SNBLL,F.R.O.S.Edin., Ophthalmic 
Surgeon,  Royal  Infirmary,  Sheffield. 

Past-President:  Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medica'  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


Chairman  of  Representative  Meetings :  James  Alexander 
Macdonald,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  K.U.I.,  Physician,  Tauntcn  and 
Somerset  Hospital. 

Chairman  of  Council:  Edmund  Owen,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.Erjg., 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Maiy's  Hospital,  London. 

Treasurer:  Edwin  Rayner,  M.D.Lonc".,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 
Surgeon,  Stockport  Infirni-ry,  Stockport. 
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The  Address  in  Medicine  will  be  delivered  by  James 
Kingston  Fowler,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

The  Address  ia  Surgery  will  be  delivered  by  Ruteer- 
fookd  John  Pye-Smith,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Popular  Lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Edmcnd  Owen, 
LL.D.,  F.K.C.S. 

THE  SECTIONS. 

The  sclentiSc  business  of  the  meeting  will  be  conducted 
In  sixteen  Sections,  which  will  meet  on  Wednesday,  July 
29;h,  Thursday,  July  30th,  and  Friday,  July  31st. 

The  President,  Vice'  Presidents,  and  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  each  Section  constitute  a  Committee  of  Reference  for 
that  Section,  and  exercise  the  power  of  inviting,  accepting, 
or  declining  any  paper,  and  of  arranging  the  order  in 
which  accepted  papeis  shall  be  read.  Communications 
with  respect  to  papers  should  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

A  paper  read  in  the  Section  must  not  exceed  fifteen 
minutes,  and  no  subsequent  speech  must  exceed  ten 
minutes.  Papers  read  are  the  property  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  and  cannot  be  published  elsewhere 
thau  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  without  special 
permission. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  Sections,  with  the  names 
of  the  officers.  The  subjects  selected  for  discussion  in 
the  various  Sections  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  committee  of  reference  are  com- 
pleted. 

Anatomy. 

President :  Christopher  Addison,  M.D.,  Anatomy 
Department,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London. 

Vice-Presidents :  Edward  Skinner,  M.R  O.S.,  124,  Devon- 
shire Street,  Sheffield ;  Thomas  Hastie  Bryce,  M.D., 
2,  Granby  Terrace,  Glasgow ;  Arthur  Keith,  M.D., 
London  Hospital  Medical  College,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Professor  Charles  Joseph  Patten, 
M.D.,  University,  Sheffield  ;  Henry  Mdlrea  Johnston, 
M-B.,  Anatomical  Department,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Pathology. 

President:  Charles  James  Martin,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Lister 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  Charles  Workman,  M.D.,  5,  Woodside 
Terrace,  Glasgow ;  Alexander  Grant  Rdssell  Foulerton, 
F.R.C.S.,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London ;  Professor  James 
Martin  Beattie,  M.D.,  Pathological  Department,  Univer- 
sity, Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  James  Douglas  Stanley,  M.D., 
21,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham ;  Ralph  Davies'Smedley, 
M.B.,  School  of  Medicine,  University,  Sheffield. 

Physiology. 

President :  Professor  Ernest  Henry  Stabling,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  40,  West  End  Lane,  London. 

Viae- President  :  Gustav  Mann,  M.D.,  25,  Beeehcroft 
Road,  Oxford. 

Honorary  Secretariat :  Professor  John  Smyth  Macdonald, 
L  R.C.P.,  University,  Sheffield ;  Charles  Frederick 
Myers  Ward,  M.R.C.S.,  Kelvin  House,  Green  Lane, 
Northwood. 

Medicine. 

President:  William  Dyson,  M.D.,  Brooke  House,  Gell 
Street,  Sheffield. 

Vke-Presi'lents :  Duncan  Burgess,  M.B.,  442.  Glossop 
Road,  Shtffield;  William  Smith  Porter,  M.D.,  233, 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield ;  Jambs  Craig,  M.D.,  18,  Meirion 
Square,  Dublin  ;  Frederick  John  Smith,  M.D.,  138,  Harley 
Street,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Arthur  John  Hall,  M.D.,  342, 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield;  Sir  John  Francis  Harpin 
Broadbent,  Bart.,  M.D.,  35,  Seymour  Street,  Portman 
Square,  London;  Alexander  Dingwall  Fordyce,  M.D., 
19,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

Diseases  of  Children. 

President:  Charles  Henry  Wiliey,  M.D.,  Wosten- 
holm  Road,  Sheffield. 

Vice-Preaidmts:  John  Burdsall  Lyth,  M.R.O.S.,  Fe'n 
Bank,  Doncaster  Riad,  Rotherham  ;  Jobn  McCiw'm.D., 
74,  Dublin  Road,  Belfast;  Robert  Gordon,  MI),  26 
Wostenhohn  Rop.d,  Sheffield, 


Honorary  Secretaries  :  Joseph  Henry  Wilks,  M.B.,  43, 
Montgomery  Road,  Sheffield;  Sidney  Maynard  Smith, 
M.B.,  1,  Spanish  Place,  Manchester  Square.  London; 
Harold  Leader,  M.B.,  279,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 

Psychological  Medicine. 

President:  Walter  Smith  Kay,  M.D.,  S.  Yorks.  Co. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Wadsley,  Sheffield. 

Vice-Presidents  :  Henry  Talbot  Sidney  Aveline, 
M.R.C.S.,  Somerset  and  Bath  Asylum,  Cotford,  Norton 
Fit/,  warren,  near  Taunton;  Maurice  Craig,  M.D., 
Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  London ;  Gilbert  Edward 
Mould,  M.R.C.S.,  Thunderelirle  Grange,  near  Rotherham, 
Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  William  James  Nathaniel 
Vincent,  M.B.,  South  Yorks  Asylum,  Wadsley,  Sheffield  ; 
George  Arthur  Rorie,  M.D.,  County  Asylum,  Dor- 
chester. 

Industrial  Diseases. 

President :  Thomas  Oliver,  M.D.,  7,  Ellison  Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Vice-Presidents  :  William  Francis  Dearden,  M.R.C.S., 
Normanhurst.  Urm6ton  Lane,  Stretford,  Manchester  ; 
Alexander  Forbes,  M.B.,  Hillsboro'  Lodge,  Sheffield  ; 
Samuel  KiNa  Alcock,  M.B.,  Portland  House,  Burslem, 

Stuffs. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  Alexander  Garrick  Wilson, 
M.B.,  56.  Rlverdale  Road,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield  ;  William 
Henry  Franois  Oxley,  M.R.C.S.,  119,  East  India  Dock 
Road,  London. 

Electrical. 

President:  Edward  Reginald  Morton,  M.D.,  22,  Queen 
Anne  Street,  London. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Longbottom,  M.R.C.S,  139, 
Burngreave  Road,  Sheffield ;  Dawson  Fyers  Duckworth 
Turner,  M.D.,  37.  George  Square,  Edinburgh ;  William 
Harwood  Nutt,  M.D.,  280,  Western  Bank,  Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  William  Jones  Greer,  F.R  C.S.T., 
19,  Gold  Tops,  Newport,  Mon. ;  Arthur  Rupert  Hallam, 
M.D,,  325,  Fulwood  Road,  Sheffield. 

Tropical  Diseases. 

President:  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Sir  R.  Havelock 
Charles,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  I.M.S,,  9,  Manchester  Square, 
London. 

Vice-Prendents  :  Louis  Westenra  Sambon,  M.D  Naples, 
1,  Palace  Gardens  Mansions,  London  ;  Charles  Wilber- 
force  Daniels, M.B..  LondohSchoolof  Tropical  Medicine, 
Royal  Albert  Docks,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Frederick  Augustus  Hadley, 
F.R.C.S.,  Highfield  House,  Sheffield;  Robert  Thomson 
Leiper,  M.B.,  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Royal 
Albert  Docks,  London. 

Surgery. 

President:  Sinclair  White,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S.,  Ranmoor 
Sheffield. 

Vice-Presidents :  William  Hallerton  Jalland,  F.R.C.S., 
St.  Leonard's  House,  York ;  John  Hammond  Morgan, 
C.V.O.,  F.R.C.S.,  68,  Grosvenor  Street,  London  ;  Charles 
Atkin,  F.R.C.S.,  Endcliffe  Croft,  Sheffield ;  Russell 
Coombe,  F.R.C.S.,  5,  Barnfield  Crescent,  Exeter;  Archi- 
bald William  Cuff,  F.R.C.S.,  285,  Glossop  Road, 
Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Arthfr  Mayhrs  Connell, 
F.R.C.S.E.,  79,  Hanover  Street,  Sheffield;  Graham  Scales 
Simpson,  F.R.C.S.,  342,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield; 
Donald  John  Abmoub,  F.R.C.S.,  89,  Harley  Street, 
London. 

Ophthalmology. 

President:  Sir  Henry  Rosborough  Swanzy,  M.D.,  23, 
Mtnion  Square,  Dublin. 

Vice-Pretidents :  Sydney  Stephenson,  M.B.,  33,  Welbeck 
Street,  London;  Charles  Devereux  Marshall,  F.R.C.S, 
112,  HarJey  Street,  London  ;  Stanley  Risbley,  M.D.,  387, 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Michael  Aubsey  Teale, 
M.R.C.S ,  L.R.C.P.,  4.  Park  Square,  Leeds ;  Leonard 
Robert  Tosswill,  M.R.C.S.,  34,  West  Southernhay, 
Exeter. 

Laryngology,  Otology,  and  Rhinoiogy. 
President:    George  Wilkinson,  F.R.C  S.,  350,  Glossop 
Roid,  Sheffield. 

Vice-Preedmts:  Harry  Lockwood,  M.R.C.S.;  122,  Cow- 
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tlshaw  Road.  Sheffield;  Walter  Jobson  Horne,  M.D.,  23, 
Weymouth  Street,  London  ;  Duncan  Gray  Newton,  M.B  , 
14,  Favell  Road,  Brook  Hill,  Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  William  Smith  Kerr,  M.B.,  281. 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield ;  Hunter  Fiklay  Tod,  F.R.C.S  , 
111,  Harley  Street,  London. 

Dermatology. 

President :  Ernest  Gordon  Graham  Little,  M.D., 
61,  Wimpole  Street,  London. 

Vice-Presidents  :  Alfred  Reckless,  M.R.C.S.,  2,  Broom- 
grove  Road,  Sheffield  ;  George  Thomson,  M.B..  Bridge 
House,  Retford,  Notts ;  Edward  Statner,  M.B.,  60,  Wimpole 
Street,  London. 

Honorary  Secretaries :  George  Pjtrnht,  M.R  C.S.,  91, 
Harley  Street,  London ;  Archibald  Young,  M.B.,  45, 
Collegiate  Crescent,  Sheffield. 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

President :  Richard  Favell,  M.R.C.S,,  Brunswick  House, 
Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 

Vice-Presidents:  William  Dunnet  Spanton,  F.R.C.S., 
Chatterley  House,  Hanley;  John  Wise  Martin,  M.D  , 
Claremont,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield;  John  Hy.  Brown, 
M.D.,  Somerville  House,  14,  Barngreave  Road,  Sheffield; 
Robert  Cochrane  Buist,  M.D.,  166,  Nethergate,  Dundee, 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Percival  Ellison  Barber, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C  P.,  Broombank,  3,  Clarkehouse  Roar*, 
Sheffield;  Charles  Hubert  Roberts,  M.D.,  21,  Welbeck 
Street,  London. 

Public  Health  and  Forensic  Medicine. 

President:  Professor  Hy.  Harvey  Littlejohn,  M.B.,  11, 
Eutland  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Vice-Presidents:  Charles  Robert  Straton,  F.R.C.S. E., 
West  Lodge,  Wilton;  Edmund  Hargreaves,  M.D.,  2,  Eyre 
Street,  Sheffield ;  Harold  Scurfield,  M.D.,  Edenthorpe, 
Sheffield. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Alfred  Robinson,  M.D.,  Town 
Hall,  Rotherham ;  Alex.  Anderson,  M.B.,  Wadsley  Lane, 
Wadeley,  Sheffield ;  William  Arthur  Bond,  M.D., 
Municipal  Offhes,  197,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

Navy,  Army  and  Ambulance. 

President:  Lieutenant- Colonel  Edmond  Monkhouse 
Wilson,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C.(retired),  Belmont, 
Osborne  Road,  S.  Farn borough. 

Vice-Presidents:  Surgeon-  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  M. 
Wrench,  M.Y.O.,  V.D.,  Baelow:  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Richard  Hugh  Penton,  D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C.,  3,  Wenlock 
Terrace,  York;  Colonel  Charles  Joseph  Trimble,  C.M.G  , 
Preston. 

Honorary  Secretaries:  Surgeon-Captain  Sidney  Fredk. 
Babber,  H.Y.B.,  11,  St.  Barnabas  Road,  Highfield, 
Sheffield;  Surgeon-Captain  Alan  Charles  Turner, 
W.R.R.E.Y.,  287,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield ;  and  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Royal  Navy. 


PROVISIONAL    TIME     TABLE. 
Friday,  July  24th.* 
2  p.m.—  Annual  Ueneral    Meeting,   to  be   followed 
Immediately  by  Representative  Meeting. 

Saturday,  July  25th.* 
9.30  a.m. — Representative  Meeting. 


9.30  a.m. 


Monday,  July  27tk. 
-Representative  Meeting. 


Tuesday,  July  28th. 
9.30  a  m  — E  presen'atlve  Meeting,  !f  necessary. 
9.30  a  m  —  Council  MeetlDg. 
12  noon  — Service  at  the  Parish  Church. 
2  30  p.m.— Adjourned  General  Meeting. 
Induction  of  President. 
Reprtsentatlve  Meeting,  if  necessary. 
8.30  p.m. — President's  Address. 

Wednesday,  July  29th. 
10  a.m  tn  1  p.m. — Sect'onal  Meetiogs. 

2  30  p.m — iddress  in  Medicine. 

3  15  p.m — Representative  Meeting,  If  necessary. 
8  30  p.m  — Reception. 

*  It  is  left  to  the  President-elect,  the  Chairman  of  the  hepresenta- 
tivc  Meetings,  and  the  Chairman  of  Council  to  decide  if  the  business 
to  come  before  the  Representatives  will  necessitate  a  meeting  on  the 
Friday. 


Thursday,  July  30th. 
10  a.m.  to  1  pm.— Sectional  Meetings. 
2.30  p.m.— Address  in  Surgery. 
7.30  p.m.— Annual  Dinner. 

Friday,  July  31st. 
10  am.  to  1  p.m. — Sectional  Meetings. 
8  p.m. — Popular  Lecture. 

Saturday,  August  1st. 
Excursions. 


Honorary  Local  Secretary — 

Sinclair  AVhite,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.S., 

Ranmoor,  Sheffield, 

Honorary  Assistant  Secretaries — 

W.  T.  D.  Mart,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

Rock  Rise,  Rock  Street,  Pitsmoor,  Sheffield. 
R.  W.  I.  Smith,  M.D.,  CM., 

Don  House,  Brightslde,  Sheffield. 
A.  C.  Turner,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

287,  Glossop  Road,  Sheffield. 


$Utim$&  af  Srattrfes  &  JBiirisimts. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Division*  and  Branches  of  tht 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicint, 
\ohe*  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 

GIBRALTAR  BRANCH. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Branch  was  held  on  Monday, 
November  18th,  at  5  p.m.,  in  the  Board  Room,  Colonial 
Hospital  sixteen  members  and  one  visitor  being  present. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  confirmed. 

Communications.—  The  paper  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Larking  on 
The  General  Practitioner  and  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Supplement 
of  November  2nd.  Staff  Surgeon  J.  L.  de  Vertbuil,  R.N., 
read  notes  on  Spirochaeta  pallida, ;  Staff  Surgeon  C.  B. 
Fairbank,  R.N.,  showed  x  ray  photographs  of  a  case  ol 
berl-beri,  a  case  of  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  and  a  case  ol 
scrotal  abscess.  Dr.  L.  D.  Parsons,  M.B..  showed  specimens 
of  urinary  calculi. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  BRANCH. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Branch  for  the  session 
1907  8  was  held  at  the  Infirmary,  Gloucester,  on  November 
21st,  1907.    The  retiring  President  (Dr.  Cox)  was  in  the 
chair,  and  thirty  members  weie  present. 

Confirmation  cf  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  Ja3t 
general  meeting  and  special  meeting  of  November  7th 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

President's  Valedictory  Address. — Dr.  Cox,  in  vacating 
the  chair,  thanked  the  Branch  for  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration shown  to  him  during  hiB  year  of  office,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  good  attendance  at  the  meetings. 

Vote  of  Thzr.ks  to  Retiring  Secretary.— The  President 
then  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howell, 
the  retiring  secretary,  for  the  excellent  work  he  bad  done 
during  the  past  five  years.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr. 
Soutar,  and  carried  with  acclamation,  Dr.  H.  Bramwell, 
Dr.  Pruen,  and  Mr.  Ctjthbert  also  testifying  to  Mr. 
Howell's  able  work ;  Mr.  Howell  replied. 

Installation  of  New  President.— T>r.  Wayland  Ancrum, 
en  taking  the  chair,  thanked  the  Branch  for  the  honour 
of  electing  him  President,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  his 
address  on  The  Minor  Surgery  of  the  General  Practitioner. 
Commencing  with  the  subject  of  anaesthetics,  he  said  he 
considered  gas  and  ether  the  best  anaesthetics  for  the 
general  practitioner,  and  drew  attention  to  the  use  of 
fresh  piper  bags  for  each  case  in  place  of  the  india-rubber 
bag.  Ethyl  chloride  was  a  fairly  safe  anaesthetic  in 
3  c.cm.  doses  for  eases  requiring  a  longer  anaesthesia  than 
produced  by  gas.  The  fatalities  might  be  attributed  to  : 
(1)  Too  large  an  initial  and  concentrated  dose;  (2)  pro- 
longed dose,  this  beiog  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  when  the  patient  was  under,  as  often  no  ttertor  was 
heard,  as  in  gas,  but  only  a  stertor  felt  over  the 
larynx.       Chloroform    he    regarded    as    the    least    safe 
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and  not  to  be  used  for  short  operations.  For  local 
anaesthesia  a  combination  of  eucaine  and  adrenalin 
was  invaluable,  and  could  be  used  for  operations  on 
herniae,  thyroids,  colotomies,  while  spinal  injections 
appeared  to  have  a  future.  After  mentioning  the 
various  antiseptics  in  use,  ligatures,  the  preparation  of 
hands  and  skiu  of  patients,  wearing  of  robber  gloves, 
dressings — of  which  he  advocated  sterilized  gauze  and  wool 
— the  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  before  opera- 
tion, the  speaker  went  on  to  advise  the  examination  for 
foreign  bodies  in  all  cases  of  Inflammation  of  the  eye,  or 
of  purulent  discharge  from  the  nose,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
general  anaesthetic  in  cases  of  a  body  in  the  external 
auditory  meatus  not  removable  by  syringing.  Olten  the 
symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  in  throat  or  oesophagus  re- 
mained after  Its  removal.  He  laid  great  stress  on  exami- 
nation of  the  rectum,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  suturing  of  wounds  of  the  face  with  metal  sutures, 
horsehair,  or  fine  catgut,  to  be  removed  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  replaced  by  plaster  or  strapping.  For 
haematoma  of  eyelid  leeches  were  useful.  In  frac- 
tures It  was  diplomatic  to  have  a  consultation, 
and  early  passive  movement  and  massage  were  essen- 
tial. A  spray  of  adrenalin  was  excellent  for  stings 
in  the  throat  and  in  cases  of  epistaxis.  He  maintained 
that  in  children  under  2  years  of  age  who  were  well  looked 
after  most  Inguinal  herniae  were  cured  by  truss,  after 
that  age  operation  should  be  performed.  The  main  feature 
about  the  operation  for  a  varicocele  was  the  holding  of 
the  veins  in  the  left  hand  during  most  of  the  operation 
to  prevent  bleeding  into  the  wound.  He  advocated 
10  or  15  minims  of  liquefied  carbolic  acid  for  injection 
into  hydroceles,  and  after  describing  the  operation  for  in- 
growing toe-nail, tapping  in  left  flankfor  ascites,  resection  of 
lib  for  empyema,  explained  how  after  aspirating  a  bladder 
for  retention  of  urine,  a  Southey's  tube  could  be  passed 
through  a  trocar  and  left  to  drain  the  bladder  for  some 
days.  Abscesses  of  breast  should  always  be  opened  under 
a  general  anaesthetic,  and  all  tumours  of  breast  removed. 
Buboes,  if  seen  early  enough,  should  be  dissected  out.  He 
believed  all  children  should  be  circumcised,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  surgical  phimosis  with  those  with  a 
short  penis.  Haemorrhoids  were  best  operated  on  by 
ligature. — Mr.  Buckell,  Dr.  Batten,  Dr.  H.  Bramwell, 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  Dr.  Pruen,  and  Mr.  Howell  thanked  the 
President  for  his  address,  and  Dr.  Ancrtjm  replied. 

Dinner. — Twenty-six  members  sat  down  to  dinner 
at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  during  which  it  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Ancrum,  seconded  by  Dr.  Oscar  Clark,  and  carried, 
that  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  should  be  s°nt  to 
Dr.  Cox,  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  he 
had  occupied  the  chair  during  the  past  session. 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 

North  Manchester  Division. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 

Palatine  Hotel  on  November  21st,  Dr.  Hahbreayes  in  the 

chair. 

Minutes.— lit.  G.  H.  Broadbeni  objected  to  the  state- 
ment (and  report)  that  "  all  the  members  present,  nine  In 
number,  voted  in  favour  of  each  minute  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting."  Dr.  Broadbent  stated  that  he  had 
not  voted  at  all,  and  the  minute  was  therefore  amended  to 
read  aa  follows:  "The  minutes  of  the  Representative 
Meeting  were  passed  nern.  con." 

New  Rules. — The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  for 
information  from  the  central  office  concerning  the  new 
rules  lately  passed  by  this  Division. 

Sixpenny  Doctors. — The  following  resolution,  communi- 
cated by  the  North  Manchester  Medical  Union,  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

That  "sixpenny  doctors"  should  not  be  recognized  profes- 
sionally, nor  be  met  with  in  consultation  by  other  members 
of  the  profession. 

Central  Emergency  Fund. — The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

This  Division  cordially  approves  of  the  Central  Emergency 
Fund,  and  urges  on  Its  members  the  advisability  of  giving 
it  their  financial  support. 

It  was  also  decided  that  copies  of  the  letter  from  the 
Medical  Secretary  should  be  obtained  and  issued  to  the 
profession  in  the  district,  with  an  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions, with  a  suggested  minimum  of  2s.  6d, 


Division  Supper. — Those  present  formed  themaelves  Into 
a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  anc^i 
invite  members  and  their  friends  to  a  supper  at  the- 
Queen's  Hotel  on  Thursday,  December  19th.' 

Plans  of  the  New  Buildings  of  the  Association  in  London. — 
Dr.  Broadbent  introduced  this  subject,  and  the  following, 
resolution  was  carried : 
That  the  Secretary  be  Instructed  to  write  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  ask  why  the  promise  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the    Annual    Representative    Meeting   at   the    Bxete;  •■ 
Meeting   eonoernlng    the     publication    in    the    RBiTies 
Medical  Journal  of  the  plane  of  the  new  buildings  In  the 
Strand  has  Dot  yet  been  fulfilled. 


IfW  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  cohvmn,  the- 
mwt  be  received  at  the  Centred  Offices  of  the  Assoeiaiio-,-.- 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

Jissnriaiimt  Jiofes. 

THE  LIBRARY  OP  THE  BRITISH  MEMCAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Association  premises  1e 
the  Strand  the  Library  is  closed,  but  at  the  Temporary 
Offices  of    the  Association,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Stranc 
(adjoining  Drury  Lane  Theatre),  a  Reading  and  Wrltin g ■; 
Room  is  provided.    The  Room  will  be  open  fro:a  10  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  it  will  ie  closed  at  i 
2  p.m. 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 

Border  Counties  Branch  :  English  Division. — Tha  firs: « 
ordinary  meeting  of  tb<?  Division  will  be  held  at  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  Maryport,  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  13th.    The 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  member  who  will  ' 
read  a  paper,  show  cases  or  pathological  spealmana. — Ncruak 
Maclaren,  Carlisle,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Lancashire  and   Cheshire  Branch:    Leigh  Diisiow. — 
A  meettDg  of  the  Members  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the 
Co-operative  Rsoms  in  Eileemsre  Street,  at  8  SO  p.m.  on  Thnrs  - 
day,  December  19th.     Agenda :  Terms  of  acceptance  of  a  new 
Sick  Club. —J.  Sackville  Martin,  M.D.,  Honorary  3ecretary, . 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  WALTHAiasiev 
Division. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Division  will  be  held  a..: 
the  Fillebrooke  Hall,  Falrlop  Road,  Leytonstone,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10th,  at  4  p.m.  Agenda:  (1)  Minntsa  ^2)  Letters. 
(3)  Paper,  "Heart  Symptoms  and  Signs  in  < general  Practioe,' 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith.  Visitors  are  invited.— A.  Postobjgbf  . 
Eldred,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Metropolitan  Counties  Branch:  WANSs^roarH  Division. 
— A  Medico- rolitlcal  Meeting  of  thiB  Division  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  December  12th  at  8.45  p.m.,  at  27,  St.  John's  Hill, . 
S  W.— C.  J.  Martin,  111,  Northeote  Road,  Glapham  Jcnotion, 
S.W.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


South-Eastern  Branch:  Hastings   Division. — A  special 
meeting  of  this  Division  will  take  place  at  the  Eversfielc/ 
Hotel,  St.  Leonards-onSea,  on  Thursday,  December  12tb,  ai 
8.30   p  m.,  Mr.   H,   R.   Mansell  in  the  chair.     Agenda:    (iv 
Minutes  of  last  meeting.    (2)  To  further  discuss  the  Eeferen  - 
dum  Report,  the  Minority  Repert,  the  Representative  Report 
dealing  with  the  proposed  Charter.  (Copies  of  the  Referendum 
Report  and  Minority  Report  have  already  been  forwarded  tc 
each   member,  and  they  are  recommended  to  refer  to   the 
Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  September  21st,  which  con- 
tains a  report  from  the  Representative  Meeting).—©.  Vicker  - 
man  Hewland,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Honorary  Treasurer. 


South-Eastern  Branch:  Norwood  Division.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  above  Division  will  take  plaoo  at  the  Queen'^ 
Hotel,  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  on  Thursday,  Decerabei 
12th.  at  4  p.m..  Dr.  Henry  Hetlay  in  the  chair.  Agenda  s 
(1)  Minutes  of  last  meeting.  (2)  Election  of  Representative. 
(3)  To  oonslder  the  Referendum  Report  and  Minority  Report 
dealing  with  proposed  Charter.  (Copies  of  the  Referendum 
Report  and  the  Minority  Report  have  been  already  forwarded' 
to  each  member,  and  they  are  also  recommended  to  refer  tc 
the  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of  September  21st,  whlct 
contains  a  report  from  the  Representative  Meeting.)  AL 
members  of  the  South  Eastern  Branch  are  invited  to  attend 
and  to  introduce  professional  friends,  but  will  be  unable  to 
vote  on  Divisional  questions.— Arthur  W.  Soper,  2,  Hamlf  > 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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MEMBERS    ELECTED    DURING    THE    SEPTEMBER    QUARTER. 


Usder  By-laws  2  and  3. 


BY  THE  COUNCIL. 


.s&'kiKS.  Rocei-i,  Beniapiiries,  Sure.  R.N.,  MB., 

B.AO 
3o.-.rdas,  John,  Scrg.  R.N..E  KC.P.,  H.R.C  8., 

L.D.S.Eng. 
3mwne.  Cuthbert  Gerrard,  Lieut.  R.A.M.C  , 
JUC.8,  L.U.C.P  Loud 
«3oltart,  Henry  Neville.  J!  E.C.S  Eng.,L.R.C.P. 
Lond..  Samastipur.  Tirhoot.  India 
Davy,  Philip  Clai.de  Ires  ilia  u.Lteut.R.A  M.C., 

M.B.r.ond.,  M.R.C.S  ,  L.R  C  P. 
3arry.  Thos.  Geraid,  M.I'.,  M.C'h.,  M.A.O.,  2. 
Via  dei  Yecchieti,  Florence 
'  JJIareourt,  Averyl,  MB.,  Ch.B.,  Trop.  Disease 

Certificate,  Ra  putana.  India 
Hewan,  Jo'cn,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  L.R  C.P.Lond., 
Cicnaji-ara,  Assam 


Hodgson.     Ernest    Charles.     Capt.     I. M.S., 

M  K.C  S.Ene„  L  R.C.P.L01M. 
Irvine.  Arthur  Edmund  Stewart  L.R.C.P  I  . 

L.R.C.S.I..  L.M.,  Lieui  1:.A ... 
Jones.    John    Harris,     M.D.Brux.,    L.R.C  P. 

Edin..  L.F.P.S.Glas.,  Wilkes  Barre,   Penn- 
sylvania, US. A. 
L'fcstrange,  Edgar  Francis,  Capt.   R.A.M.C 

L.R.C.S.  and  p. 
Loughnan,  William  Francis  M.  Brenan,  Lieut. 

R.A.M.C.,    L.R.C.S.I.,     L.R.C.P.I.,    D.P.H., 

R.C.S.  and  P.,  L.Mki. 
Merer.  Charles  Hardwick  Louw,  Lieut.-Col. 

I'M  3  ,  M.D..  B.S..  M.R  C.S 
Murphy.     Reeinald      Anthony,     LE  C  S.I., 

L.R  C.P.I..  Konapara,  Kalaia.  P  O  ,  Cachar, 

India 


Mukherjie,  Pramatha  Nath,  L.M.S.,  Seram- 

pore,  Beognl 
Nolan,  Harold.  Ml),  LL.D  ,  F.I. C,  Court  of 

Appeal,  Cairo,  T5gypt 
Parsons,    Wilfred,     M.R.C.S  Erg.,     L.R.C.P. 

Lond.     c.o.      H.B.M.    Consulate,    Busren, 

Persian  Gulf 
Follard,    Joliu    McFarlane,    M.B..    M.R.C.S.. 

LRC.P..    West   African    Medical  Service, 

N.  Nigeria 
Ross,  Elizabeth  Kess  MacBean,  M.B..  Ch.B. 

Glas.,  L.M  ,  Julia,  Ispahan.  Persia 
Thomson,  George  Ritchie,  M.B..  C.M.Edin., 

Yon  Brandis  Square,  Johannesburg 
Wiggins,       Clare      Aveling,      M.R.U.S.Eng , 

L  R.C.P.Lond.,    Mombasa,      British     East 

Africa 


BY  BRANCH  COUNCILS. 


'.sleEas,  Arthur,  M.B.,  Sick  Children's  Hos- 
pital, Aberdeen 
Smith,    James,    M,B.,    47,    St.    Peter    Street. 
Peterhead 


Knuinsc^a 


Branch. 


Davidson,  Duncan.  Esq..  Coventry 
Orton,  F.  J.  J.,  MB.,  3S1,  Hummer  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham 
Ivutherfcrd,  C.  W.  V.,  M.3.,  Broxash,  King's 

Heath 
TomfciBS,  A.  W.,  M.D.,  Leamington 


Bombay  Branch. 

Boyee,  C.  P.  Esq  ,  Belganm 

D'Monti,  D.  A..  M.D.,  Eandora  Hill,  Bombay 

Munslf.'.  B.  S  .  Esq  ,  Broach 

Murphy,  W.  O'S.,  M.B..Capt.,  I.M.S.,  Abmeda- 

bad 
fanavati.  F.  D.,  Esq..  3,  Stater  Road,  Grant 

Roed.  nombay 
Patel,  L>.  K.,  Esq..  Khadak,  Bo 
.SalehBhoy,  T„  Esq  ,  Surat 
"3ethna,    D.    P.,    Esq..    Ill,    Girgaum    Road, 

Chandanwadi,  Bombay 


Brisbane  and  Qroeeiwiand  Bri.r.cn.. 

Avery.  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Brisbane  Hospital,  Bris- 
bane 

■Pratt,  J.  E.,  E=q..  Roma 

.Vridliam.  H.  E..  Esq..  Geraldton 

"Wallace,  T.  I.,  Esq  ,  Killarney,  via  Wan-rick 

Weir,  Laura,  Springsure 
i-Leits,  A.,  Esq.,  Tambo 


ISarmaii  Rrr.uch* 


Siddle,  E.  H.,  Capt ,  I.M  S  ,  Rargoon 
Lack,  L.  A.  H.,  M  B.,  Lieut.,  I.M.S.,  Rangoon 


Cambridge  and  Hnntingrdon  Branch. 

Slles,  W.  G.  P.,  M.D.,  4,  St.  Edward's  Terrace, 

Cambridge 
Pigg-Str&ngeway.s,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  Luard  Road, 

Cambridge 
3utter,  R.  Ross,  M.D.,  Warboys,  Huntingdon 


trape  er  Good    Hope  (Eastern  Province) 
Branch. 

Acklan-d,  C.  F.,  Esq.,   Post  Retief.  via  Fort 

Beaufort 
Brawn,  H.  E.,  F.R.C.S.,  Uil      '.  Ige 
■Clark,  P. S.,  M.B,  Craaock    . 
Coetzee,  L.,  M.B.,  Jamestown 


Esser,  S.  J.  D.,  Esq  ,  Maraisburg 
Fehrsen,  A.  O.  M..  M.B.,  Cradock 
Garrow,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Steytlerville 
Keys.  E.,  Esq.,  Uitenlnge 
Lloyd,  David,  Esq.,  Middlcwater,  Somerset 

East 
MacNab.  C.  A.,  Esq  ,  Ealfour 
Massey,  David.  Esq..  Graaf  Reinet 
Munro.  Donald.  M.B  ,  Steynsburg 
Paisley,  William,  M.B..  Queenstown 
Towne,  H.  R.  F.,  Esq.,  Lady  Grey 


Cape   of  Oood  Hope  (Western  Province) 
Branch. 


Mossop.  E.  E.,  Esq.,  New  Somerset  Hospital, 
Cape  Town 


Horset  Knd   West  Hants  Branch. 


Dundee  Branch. 


East  Ansllan   Branch. 

Black,  E.  J.,  M.B  ,  Norfolk  County  Asylum, 

Thorpe,  Norwich 
Fell.  A.  N..  U  D..  11.  Lixdeu  Road,  CclclieUer 
Hart.  J.  H  ,  Esq.,  Walton 
Holtby,  K.,  M.B  .  Bilieracay 
Killby.  T    A..   Esq.,    Essex  and  Colchester 

1  o'pital,  Colchester 
Phillips   Kees,  M  &.,    19,    Magdalen  Road, 

Norwich 
Square,    W.   R..  Esq..  Esses  and  Co! 

Hospital,  Colchester 
Vaughan,  a.  L..  Esq  ,  Diss 
Wardleworth,  D.,  M.ji.,  Sheriugbaci 


East  York  and  Xoith  Lincoln  Braneb. 


Rotherham,  F.  H  ,  M.B.,  %  Belgrave  Terrace, 
Chantry  Lane,  Grimsby 


Glassovr  and  West  or  Scotland  Branch. 

Brown.  Forbes,  M.B..  Crossloan  Road,  Govan 
Craig,  T.  L„  M.B.,  22,  Aytoua  Roed,  Pollok- 

slnelds 
Dow.  William.  M.B.,  Belvidere    Fever  Hos- 
pital, Gla'gow 
Drever.  I.  R  ,  M.B.,  Jamestown,  Alexandria. 

Dumbarton  shire 
Elliot,  A  J..  M.D..  Ardfenaig.  Bunessan 
Fern,   Hugh  J.,   Esq.,  12,  St.  James's  Place, 
Paisley 


Forrest,    Thomas,    M.B.,    1,    Moray    Place, 

Glasgow 
Halliday.  R.  T..M.B.,  14  St.  Andrew's  Drive, 

Pollokshields 
Templeton,  William,  M.B.,  2,  Southbrae  Drive, 

Glasgow 

Hons  Kong  and  China  Branch. 

MacWong.  Miss  A.  L.,  M.D.,  Chung-Si  Hos- 
pital. Nanking 

Wills.  Edward  F..  M.B.,  L.M  S.  Hospital, Tsao 
Shih,  via  Hankow 


Lancashire  and  Cheshire   Branch. 

Alcock,  Richard.  M.D..  Undcrleigh.  Darwen 
Brown,  W.  Maoahster.M.B..  Heimsville,  Crewe 
Catnptiell.    Colin,    Esq.,     18,    Queen's    Road, 

Southpcrt 
Chadwick,  Hitchou,  Esq.,  43,  Oxford  Road, 

Burnlev 
Challenor,  William,  Esq  ,  7,  Westfield  Street, 

St.  Helens 
Gaffikin,  Prudence  E..  Public  Health  Depart- 

mect,  Warrington 
Johnson,  A.  E.,  U.S.,  Royal  Infirmary,  Man- 
chester 
Laslett,  T.  G.,  Esq  ,  Bartonville,  Farnworth, 

Bolton 
Longworth,    Joseph,  MB..  25,  Queen's  Park 

Road,  Blackburn 
Smith,  E  B.,  Ks.j  .  Green  Bank,  Helsby 
Strathy,  H.  E.,  M.D.,  171,  Boltou  Road,  Elton, 

Bury 


Leinster  Branch. 

Dawson.  G.  D.,  M.B..  Roturda  Hosp  .  Dublin 
Kenna,  D.  P..  Esq..  BaltiDglass.  co  Wioklow 
Moore.  Geo.  P.,  M.D., 29. Upper  Merrion  street, 

Dublin 
Ryau,    6.    V..    M.B,,    10,  Anna  Villa,    Phils- 
borough  Road,  Dtxtnin 


Malaya  Branch, 

Bridges.  David.  Esq..  Kuala  Kangsar.  Perak 
Bruce-Low.  Robert,  Esq.,  Kuehibg,  SarawaK 
Cooper  T  <j  i'  .  i-.-n  .  lnoh,  Perak 
Henuessev,  Patrieft  Howard,  M.B.,  General 

Hospital,  PenaDg 
Hewetso>\  H..  Major  R.A.M.C  Singapore 
Macdonald,  A  H..  Esq  .  Singapore 
Ross,  J.  W  ,  M  D  .  fio^apore 
Wellington.  A.  K.,  Esq..  KuchiDg,  Sarawak 
Williams,  E.  McK,  Major  R.A.M.C,  Singapore 


Melbourne  and  Tictoria  Branch. 


Dennis,  C.  E  ,  Esq.,  82,  Collins  St..  Melbourne 
Holmes,  H.  I.,  Esq.,  Warrcacibool,  Victoria 
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Legge,  F.  K.,  Esq  ,  Alfred  Hospital,  Praliran, 

Victoria 
Littlewood,  F.  E.,  MB.,  Rochester,  Victoria 
Loughran,  II.  G.,  Esq.,  Murtoa,  Victoria 
Pern,  Horace,  Esq..  sinythesdale.  Victoria 
Roberts,    E.     J ,    Esq.,     General     Hospital, 

Hobart,  Tasmania 
Ryan,  Edward,  M.B  ,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 
Shields,  .T.  W.,  Esq.,  East  Melbourne 
league,  V.  G.  M.,  Esq.,  Colerame,  Victoria 
Wilkinson,  Isabella,  Green  Vale  Sanatorium, 

Broadnieadows,  Victoria 


Metropolitan    Counties    Branch. 

Adams.  Eleanor   G.,  L.9.A..    C.MS.  Medical 

Mission,  Rilev  Street.  Bermondsey.  S.E. 
Ash,  E.  I...  M.B",  5,  Albert  Terrace,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 
Beatty,  J.  B.,   Esq..    Market   College  Road, 

Harrow-on-the-Hill 
Benthall,  Albert,  Esq.,  15,  Fellows  Rd.,  N.W. 
Brackenbury.    H.   B.,  Esq ,    21,    Qucrnmoje 

Road,  Stroud  Green,  X. 
Briscoe.  John  C,  M.D  ,  110,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Chambers.  Heico,  MB  ,  25.  Wimpole  St.,  W. 
Clarke,  S.  C,  F.R.C.S.I.,  120,  Lavender  Hill, 

S.W, 
Cohen,  Myer,  Esq.,  55,  Commercial  Road,  E. 
Cook,  A.  II.,  M.B,  12,   Rosslm  Hill,   Hamp- 

stead,  N.W. 
Cowan,  H.  W.  A..  M  B.,  32,  Fitzroy  Square.  W. 
Dawson,  Alexander,   M.B  ,  Lieut.    R.A.M.C, 

R.A.M.C.  Mess,  Millbank,  S.W. 
Dawson,  J.    B.,    M.B.,    St.  Mark's    Hospital, 

City  Road,  E.C. 
Dyson,  H.  E.,  M.D.,  Addison  House,  Wembley 
Fyzee,  A.  A.  H„  Esq.,  57,  Blenheim  Crescent, 

Notting  Hill,  W. 
Gray,  H.  T.,  Esq  ,  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

Great  Ormoml  Street,  W.C. 
Guthrie,    L.  G.,    M.D.,   15,    Upper   Berkeley 

Street,  W. 
Hare,  E.    H,    F.R.C.S.,    Alresford    Lodge, 

Hornsey,  N 
Harwood.  Claud  S.  van  R.,  Esq.,  6,  Guilford 

Street,  W.C. 
Haslam,  Sarah  K.  K.,  M.D.,  86,  Crouch  Hill,  N. 
Howard,  R.  J.,  F.R.C  S.,  10,  Weymouth  St.,  W. 
Knight,  F.  C.  Esq.,  43,  Claremont  Square,  N. 
Leakey,  A.  B.,  M.U.,  £4,   Pine  Road,  Criekle- 

wood,  N.W. 
Maples,  E.  E..  M  B,,  20,  Hungerford  Road,  V. 
Marshall,  J.  D„  M.B.,  Victoria  Hospital  for 

Children,  S.W. 
Morrison,  James,  M.D  ,  23.  Weymouth  St.,  W. 
Munro,  E.  B.,  MB.,  Lieut..  I  M.S.,   care  of 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co.,  9,  Pall  Mall.  S  W 
Nitch,  C.  A.  R.,  M  S..  69,  Harley  Street,  W 
Peacock,  W.  H  ,  M  B.,  2S5,  Uxbridge  Road  W 
Pinches.  H.  I.,  M.B.,  1,  Nevern  Court,  Earl's 

Court,  S.W. 
Plimmcr,  Henry  G.,  Esq  ,3,  Hall  Road,  N.W. 
Reynolds,  Russell  J.,  Esq.,   11,  Brixton  Hill, 


Byall,  E.  C,  F.R  C.S  I.,  77.  Harlev  Street,  W. 
Sheuton,  E.  W.  H..  Esq.,  126,  Harley  Street.W 
Spilsbury,  B.  H.,  M.B.,  25,  Cambridge  Ter.,W 
Stewart,  Thomas  G.,  M.B.,  26,   Queen  Anne 

Street,  W. 
Stone.  George,   EscI-   14.   Blackhorse  Road, 

Walthamstow 

8lHinU,NH'  M''  Esq"  3'  Manor  Eoad'  Stamford 
Trayle'n,  C  L  ,  Esq.,  125,  High  Road,Willesdcn 
Green,  N.W. 

Wxre'  E;,E-   JID-   Frognal  Park,  Frognal 

Lana,  N.W. 
White,  G.  B.  M.,  M.B.,  112.  Harley  Street,  W 

Stre™S'wHUgh  L"  KSQ'  ^  Dpper  WimP°le 
Wyuter,' W.  E.,  M  D.,  27,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Natal  Branch. 

Croudace,  W..H.  H.,  M.B.,   Grey's   Hospital, 

Mantzburg 
Francois,  C.  A..  Esq.,  Durban 
Gray,  A.  Murray,  Esq  ,  Durban 
Livingstone,  F.  J.,  M.D.,  Bulwer 
Niemeyer.  E.,  Esq.,  Utrecht 
Proksch,  L.  L.,  Ksq.,  Krautz  Kop 
Roycroft.  R.,  M.B.,  Greytown 
Telfer,  Chas.,  M.B.,  Ingwavuma,  Zululand 

New  Zealand  Branch. 

Closs,  J.  R  ,  Esq.,  Auckland 
Crawford.  S.  E..  Esq  ,  Martou 
Deck,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Waihi 
Glescn,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  Wellington 
Gilroy,  T„  Esq,  Wellington 
Hall,  A.  J..M.B  .  Dunedin 
Harty,  G.  W„  E«q.,  Wellington 
Holmes,  M.,  Esq..  Wellington 
McDongal],  N  .  M.B.,  Auckland 
M&ndl,  c.  L  ,  Esq  ,  Foxton 
Marks,  J.  D  ,  Esq.,  Christchurch 
Meinbold,  M.,  Esq.,  Hclonsville 
Mill,  T.,  Est,.,  Christchurch 
Mirasia,  c  n.,  Esq  ,  iiutt 
Fearless,  W.  R„  Esq..  Nelson 
Pigeon,  H.W..K,q  .  Wellington 
p!»!'  4;,G'i  K?'<  '  ''l-ristchurch 
Pitts,  Ethel,  Christchurch 


Parchas,  A.  C,  M.B.,  Auckland 
Reece,  C  .  M.B.,  Hamilton 
Robertson,  C.  H  ,  Esq..  Johnsouville 
Washbourn,  H.  E.  A.,  Esq..  Colliugwood 
Weeks,  H.,  M.B.,  Tolago  bay 


North  Lancashire  and  South  Westmorland 
Branch. 

Fothergill,  R.  H.,  M.B.,  Dalton-in-Furness 

North   of   Englnlid    Branch. 

Adamson,  J.  R.,  M.B.,  152,  Coatswoith  Road, 

Gateshead 
Armstrong.  William,  Esq.,  Hawthorn  Lodge, 

East  Boldon 
Blandy,  V.  t>.,  M  D.,  Belvedere,  Whitley  Bav- 
Boleyn,    J.    G.    W.,    M.B.,  106,  High    Street, 

Wellington,  Durham 
Burn,  F.  W.,  Esq.,  34,  North  Bridge  Street, 

Sunderland 
Cunlill'e,    Samuel,    Esq.,    Witton    Park,    co. 

Durham 
Dodgson,  G.    Stanley,  M.B.,  Sherburn   Hos- 
pital, Durham 
Flemiug.  Wm..  Esq.,  Spennymoor 
Fowler,  W.,  Esq.,  Chester  Road,  Sunderland 
Grant,  J.  C  ,  Esq.,  West  Boldon 
Gray,  Alex.,  MB  .  South  Hylton,  SunderlaDd 
Horseman,    Frederick,     Esq.,     Park     View, 

Whitley  Bay 
Keay,  A.  C.  M.  B..  Beamish 
Murray,  John,  MB.,  BlackhiU.  co.  Durham 
Neill,  Thomas,  MB.,  Winton  House,  Wooler 
Patterson,  James,  Esq  ,  Holly  Villa,  Felling 
Pollock,     Dr.,     Monkwcarmouth    Hospital, 

Sunderland 
Relton,  C.  D.,  M.B.,  Low  Fell 
Robinson,    Amy,     M.B.,    lngleside,     South 

Shields 
Sinclair,    J.    D.,   Esq.,    Wellington    Cottage, 

Darlington 
Willan,     R.     J.,    M.B.,    25,     Ellison     Place, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

North  Wales  Branch. 

Hughe9,  J.  B.,"Esq.,!Menai  Bridge 

Oxford  and  Reading  Branch. 

Cheyney,  G.  H.,  Esq  ,  The  Priory,  Caversham 
Hope,  W.  R  ,  Esq  .  church  Street,  Caversham 
Macfie,  J.  W.  Scott,  M.B.,  Radclifi'e  Infirmary, 
Oxford 

Perth  Branch. 

Stuart,  Charles,  M.B.,  Perth 

Shropshire  and  Mid-Wales  Branch. 

Spriggs,    N.    J.,    M.D.,,26,    St.    John's    Hill, 

Shrewsbury 
Thomas,  R.  D.,  Esq.,  Severn  St.,  Welshpool 
Vickers,  K.  B.  J.,  M.B.,  Wellington,  Salop 

South  Australian  Branch. 


Mc&ree,   Francis,   M.B.,   Adelaide  Hospital, 

Adelaide 
Rugg,  Harold,  Esq.,  Barnard  St.,  N.  Adelaide 

South. Eastern"  Branch. 

Archibald,  R.^J.,  Esq.,  7,  Chapel  Place,  Rams- 
gate 

Erodribb,  A.  W.,  M.B.,  14,  White  Rock, 
Hastings 

Burtitt,  IH.  R.,  M.D.,  Darenth  Asylum,  Dart- 
ford 

Freoch,  R.  E.,  M.B.,  Burgh  Heath 

Sheaf,  E.  W,  M.B.,  Alpha  College,  Epsom 
Road,  Guildford 

Watson,  C.  E.  S.,  Esq.,  Southolme,  South 
Road,  Forest  Hill.  S  li. 

Wight.  Edward,  Esq.,  9,  Regency  Square, 
Brighton 

South-Eastern  or  Ireland  Branch. 

Hogan,  John  J.,  Esq.,  County  and  City  In- 
firmary, Waterford 

Hourigan,  W.  P.,  Esq  ,  Freshford,  co.  Kil- 
kenny 

Southern  Branch. 

Bodington.  A.  E.,  M.D.,  11,  Southgate  Street, 
Winchester 

Holmes,  Thomas,  M.S.,  22,  Nightingale  Road, 
Southsea 

Lindsay,  D.  L.,  Esq.,  Melbourne  House,  Vic- 
toria Road.  Aldcrshot 

Routley,  E.  W.,  M.D.,  Winton,  Church  Lane, 
Aldershot 

Sonth  Indian  and  Madras  Branch. 

Shaw,  Miss  Elaine,  M.B.,  Bitnagunta,  Madras 
Presidency 


South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch^ 

Bailey,  F.,  MB..  Bridgend 
Dornhurst,  H.  K.  W.  H.,  M.R.,  Aberdare 
Hopkins,  E,  L.  N„  Esq  ,  Bedlinog 
Lloyd,  James.  M.B.,  Llanbradach 
Lloyd,  W.  A.  F.,  Esq..  Llandilo 
Rhys,  O.  L.,  M.B.,  Cardiff 
Roberts,  R.  W.,  Esq..  Port  Talbot 
Terry,  K.  H.,  Esq.,  .ibercanaid 


Sonth-Westcrn   Branch. 

Apperly.   P..   E.,   Esq.,    1,  Mansion   Terractv. 

Heavi  tree 
Brushfield,  T.  N.,  M.D.,  The  Cliff,  Budleigh 

Salterton 
Budd,  Arthur,  M.B.,  Southgate,  Launceston 
Carlyon,  A.  F.,  Capt.,  R.A.M.C  .  Newquay 
Corbett,     Edwara,     Esq.,    Fairfield    Houso. 

St.  Thomas,  Exeter 
Dodda,  T.  G.  B.,  M.D  ,  Starcross 
Druminond,  A.  P..  M.D.,  Barlands,  Dolton 
Gordon,  J.  Hurd,  Esq  .  Dalwood,  Axminster 
Marshall,  A.  T.,  M.B.,  14,  The  Quay,  Bideford 
Mathew,    P.  W.,   Esq,   1,  Mauston  Terrace 

Heavitrec 
Osborne,    Albert,    Esq.,     Northfield    House 

Hfracombe 
Trumper,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  Cardew,  Torquay 
Walker,  Robert,  M.U.,  Budleigh  Salterton 
Walters.  H.  B.,  Esq  ,  The  Fernery,  Chudlelgi 
Watkins,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  3,  Pinhoe  Koad,  Exetei 
Young,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Woolacombe,  R.S.O. 

Staffordshire  Branch. 

Francis,  G.  W.,  M.B..  Tunstall 

Hill,  A.  A.,  Esq.,  Wolstanton,  Stokeon-Treni 

Hopwood,  C.  H..  M.B.,  Feuton 

Mackenzie,  Myra,  M.B  ,  Hanley 

Scott,  T.  11.,  M.B.,  Willenhall 

Stirling  Br-.inch. 

RobertsoD,  Geo.  M.,  M.B.,  Stirling  District 
Asylum,  Larbert 

Sydney  and  New    South  Wales    Branch, 

Aspinail,  A.  J.,  M.B.,  Sydney  Hospital 
Aspiuall,  Jessie  S„  M.B.,  Scot's  College,  Rose 

Bay,  near  Sydney 
Barling,  J.  E.  V.,  Esq.,  Dulwich  Hill 
Bell,  George,  M.B.,  Sjdney  Hospital 
Cahill,  J.  ii.,  M.B.,  Johnstone  St.,  Annandale 
Campbell,  John  S.,  M.B  ,  Stanmore 
Campbell,  T.  G.,  Esq  ,  Haberlield,  Sydney 
Challands,  F.,  M.B  ,  Mudgee 
Chauncey,  J.  H„  Esq.,  Delegate,  N.s.W. .      _ 
Cowlishaw,  Leslie,  M.B.,  310,  Miller  Street. 

North  Sydney 
Delshery,  H.  C.  M.,  M.B  ,  Forbes 
Edwards,  E.  I).,  Esq.,  Glebe 
Edwards,  James  G.,  M.B  ,  Sydney  Hospital. 
Elworthy,  W.  H.,  M.B  ,  Penrith 
Fiaschi,  P.,  Esq.,  Macquarie  Street,  Sydnev 
Fox,  Hedley  E.,  M.B.,  Kiama 
Francheschi,  Carlo,  M.D.,  Lismore 
Gibson,  D.  D  ,  MB.,  Dubbo 
Graham,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  Wellington 
Herring,  E.  Ken,  Esq  ,  West  Maitland 
Joues,  G.  M.,  Esq.,  Wahroonga 
Kendall.  H.  W.,  M  B.,  Albert  St.,  Woolahra 
Linton,  Edward.  Esq.,  Wellington 
Leslie,  James  R.,  M.B.,  Bouble  Bay 
McKell,  T.  P.,  M  D.,  Barraba 
Morau,  H.  M  ,  M.B.,  Newcastle 
Parkinson,  T.    C,    M.B.,    R.  P.  A.    Hospitai, 

Campcrdown 
Paul,  George  A.,  M.B..  Sydney  Hospital 
Phillips,  A.  B.,  MB.,  Graiton 
Kygate,  A.  M.,  M.B  ,  Welliugton 
Sehuett,  Edward,  M.n.,82,  Hunter  St.,  Sydney 
Sheldon,     Wm.,    M.B.,     Johnstone     Streat, 

Annandale 
Shellshear,  Joseph  L.,  M.B,,  Sydney  Hospital. 

Newtown 
Stiles,  Bernard  T.,  M.B.,  6,  Erskinville  Road 

Newtown 
Sturges,  Frank,  Esq..  Wellington 
S'ernon,    G.    H.,    M.B.,    R.    A.    Hospital   for 

children,  Camperdnwn 
Woolnough,  Robert,  Esq.,  Kempsey 


Toronto  Branch, 

Foster,  E.  J.,  M.B.,  Fordwieh,  Ontario 

West  Somerset   Branch. 

Rutherford,    J.  W.,  Esq.,  Cotford    Asylum. 

uear  Taunton 
Turner,  G.  J.  K..M.B.,  Wiveliscombe 

Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire 
Branch. 

Burman,  H.  Westley,  Esq.,  Upper   Colwall, 

Malvern 
Fletcher,  A.  A.,  M.D.,  The  Garth,  Kington 
Hadlield,  C.  i\,  M.D.,  Murniugton,  Malvern- 

Link 
Taylor,    C.     J„     Esq,     General    Hospital. 

Hereford 
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GENERAL  COUNCIL 

OF 

MEDICAL   EDUCATION   AND   REGISTRATION. 


WINTER   SESSION  1907. 


REPORT     OF     PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday,   November  SSth,  1907. 
Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  were  read 
and  confirmed, 

The  Council  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  case 
of  John  Papa  Nicolas,  registered  as  of  87,  Dnwanhill 
Road,  Oatford,  S.E.,  MR.C.S.Eng.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  1904, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on 
the  following  charge : 

That  you  have  systematically  canvassed  In  Catford  for 
patients,  by  personal  visits  to  patients  of  Mr.  Thomas  William 
Atkinson  and  to  others,  both  while  you  were  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  said  Thomas  William  Atkinson  and  subsequently, 
and  that  in  tlie  course  of  such  canvass  yen  disparaged  the 
qualifications  and  skill  of  the  said  Thomas  William  Atkinson 
and  extolled  your  own. 

Mr.  Papa  Nicolas  attended  In  answer  to  his  notice, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Randolph  Hemming,  his 
solicitor,  and  witnesses. 

Dr.  Hugh  "Woods  attended  on  behalf  of  the  London  and 
Counties  Medical  Protection  Society,  the  complainants, 
also  with  witnesses. 

On  question  from  the  Chair,  Dr.  Hugh  Woods  stated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  witnesses 
during  the  hearing  ;  but  en  Mr.  Hemming  being  asked 
the  same  question,  he  took  exception  to  their  presence. 
Witnesses  therefore,  by  direction  from  the  Chair, 
withdrew. 

The  Solicitor  having  read  the  notice,  Dr.  Hugh  Woods 
proceeded  to  open  the  case  for  the  complainants  Dr. 
Woods  called  Mr.  Thomas  William  Atkinson,  M.B , 
B.S.,  RTT.I.,  of  Berrymead,  78,  Bromley  Road,  Catfcrd, 
as  a  witness.  Dr.  Woods  read  from  Mr.  Atkinson's 
statutory  declaration,  and  questioned  him  as  to  its 
accuracy,  which  he  confirmed. 

He  was  then  cross- examined  by  Mr.  Hemming.  In  the 
course  of  the  cross-examination  the  Legal  Assessor 
intervened,  and  on  behalf  of  the  President  requested 
Mr.  Hemming  to  confine  his  questions  to  the  occasions 
when  Mr.  Papa  Nicolas  had,  as  alleged,  used  his  oppor- 
tunities to  disparage  Mr.  Atkinson.  The  Legal  Assessor 
at  a  later  stage  again  objected  to  Mr.  Hemming's  cross- 
examination  of  Mr.  Atkinson  In  regard  to  a  conversation 
which  had  not  taken  place  in  his  presence.  Mr.  Hemming 
cross-examined  Mr.  Atkinson  In  regard  to  the  statutory 
declarations  which  had  been  prepared  in  support  of  the 
charge,  and  read  statutory  declarations  made  by  several 
of  the  witnesses  contradicting  those  previously  made  by 
them  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  put  in  a  declaration  by 
Mrs.  Lavallin. 

Mr.  Hemming  asked  to  see  the  original  letter  of  com- 
plaint. The  Council's  Solicitor  explained  that  the 
documents  to  which  parties  were  entitled  were  those 
which  were  sent  to  the  Council  In  support  of  the  charge 
or  in  answer  thereto.  Mr.  Hemming  pressed  his  applica- 
tion for  the  production  of  the  document,  and  asked  for  an 
adjournment  to  enable  him  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a 
mandamus.  Dr.  Woods  having  expressed  his  willingness 
that  his  letter  of  complaint  should  be  produced,  the 
Council  allowed  the  letter  to  be  read  by  their  Solicitor, 
and  Dr.  Woods  undertook  to  supply  Mr.  Hemming  with  a 
copy.  The  Legil  Assessor  explained  the  procedure  of 
the  Council  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  then  re  examined  by  Dr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Atkinson  answered  a  question  nut  to  him,  through 
the  Chair,  by  a  Member  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

On  Friday  morning,  November  29th,  in  tho  Divisional  Court, 
before  Justices  Darling  and  Lawrence,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  applied 
for  a  rule  nisi  for  a  mandamus  addreesed  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Medical  Council,  to  supply  Dr.  Nicolas  with  all 
documents,  Including  the  application  made  in  writing  to  the 
Registrar,  which  staled  the  ground  on  which  the  application 
was  made  for  a  penal  hearing,  and  also  for  a  rule  nisi 
directing  them  to  hold  a  new  iDquiry. 

Their  Lordships  granted  the  application. 


Friday,  November  29th,  1907. 
Dr.  Donald  MacAhster,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  were  read 
and  as  amended  confirmed. 

The  Registrar  announced  that  the  first  business  was 
to  proceed  with  the  adjourned  consideration  of  the  case  of 
Mr.  Nicolas. 

Mr.  Hemming  thereupon  stated  that  the  application 
above  mentioned  had  been  made  and  granted.  All  the 
documents  were  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  he  therefore 
asked  that  the  case  might  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Hemming  said  the 
documents  would  not  be  ready  before  Monday. 

[Strangers  and  patties  were  directed  to  withdraw ;  on 
their  readmission,] 

The  President  stated  that  the  Council  had  decided  to 
adjourn  the  inquiry  until  the  May  session,  and  that  due 
notice  would  be  given  to  Mr.  Nicolas  when  it  was  to  be 
resumed. 

Administrates  op  Anaesthetics  for  Unregistered 
Dentists. 

The  case  next  dealt  with  by  the  Council  was  that  of 
William  Henry  Roberts,  registered  as  of  63,  Lower  Mount 
Street,  Dublin,  LR.C.P.E.  1885,  L.R.C.S  E.  1885,  who  bad 
been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on  the 
following  charge : 

That  you  have  knowingly  essisted  certain  persons  who  are 
not  registered  as  dentists,  namely,  Mr.  Keogh,  of  No.  4,  Lower 
Mount  Street,  Dublin,  aDd  Mr.  John  Blake  Dillon,  Messrs. 
William-Stejn  and  Mr.  M.  WiUiam-Steyn,  al)  of  23,  Rathmines 
Road,  Dublin,  In  performing  operations  in  dental  surgery  by 
administering  and  oll'erlng  to  administer  anaesthetics,  ard 
have  so  enabled  these  persons  to  treat  patients  and  to  engage 
in  dental  practice  as  If  they  wore  duly  qual'lied  in  dentistry 
and  den'al  surgery,  and  that  In  relation  thereto  you  have  been 
guilty  of  infamous  conduct  In  a  professional  respect. 

Mr.  Lushington  was  present  as  Legal  Assessor,  and  Mr. 
Winterbotham  as  Solicitor  to  the  Council.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Turner,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Curtis 
Haysvard,  appeared  for  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  British 
Dental  Association.  Mr.  Warburton,  Instructed  by  Messrs. 
Vallance  and  Vallance,  represented  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Warburton,  and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  be  able 
to  adopt  a  certain  course.  The  facts  were  practically  not 
in  dispute.  Mr.  Roberts  had  acted  contrary  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  by  the  General  Medical  Council, 
and  sent  to  all  registered  practitioners  with  reference  to 
the  administration  of  anaesthetics  in  order  to  assist 
unqualified  dentists.  In  1906  the  Irish  Branch  of  the 
British  Dental  Association  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
of  the  General  Medical  Council  to  every  registered 
practitioner  In  Ireland,  together  with  a  list  con- 
taining all  the  registered  dentists  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Roberts,  In  the  answer  which  he  had  filed 
to  the  charge  in  this  case,  admitted  having  adminis- 
tered anaesthetics  with  rfgard  to  which  he  made 
certain  explanations.  He  (Mr.  Turner)  did  not  propose  at 
that  stage  to  go  into  those  explanations,  but  he  must  not 
bs  taken  to  accept  them.  Mr.  Warburton  had  intimated 
to  him  that  Mr.  Roberts  through  him  desired  to  express 
his  regret  to  the  Council  for  the  infringement  of  this  rule, 
and  to  say  that  he  would  take  good  care  not  to  infringe 
it  in  the  future.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Council  would 
adjourn  the  case  for  six  months  in  order  that  it  then 
might  be  satisfied  that  Mr.  Roberts  intended  to  obey  the 
resolution  the  Infraction  of  which  he  admitted  would 
make  him  liable  to  be  struck  off  the  Medical  Register  for 
having  been  guilty  of  Infamous  conduct  in  a  professional 
respect, 

Mr.  Warburton  stated  that  h"  had  very  little  to  add  to 
the  extremely  fair  remarks  of  Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Roberts 
had  been  twenty-two  years  on  the  Medical  Register,  and  he 
had  a  large  number  of  testimonials  as  to  the  high  profes- 
sional character  he  had  borne  during  that  time.  Mr.  Roberts 
desired  to  express  his  regret  for  what  he  had  done,  to 
apologize  for  his  inadvertence,  acd  to  throw  himaeH  on 
the  merciful  consideration  of  the  Council, 

[Sirangers  and  parties  then  withdrew.  On  their  wad- 
mission  ] 

The  President  said:  "Mr.  RoVerts,  I  have  to  inform  yon 
that  i he  Council  has  fourdthe  facts  alleged  against  yon 
proved  to  its  satisfaction,  and  that  the  further  consideration 
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ol  the  facts  proved  has  been  adjourned  till  the  session 
that  will  be  held  in  May  next  on  a  day  of  which  you  will 
receive  due  notice,  and  when  you  will  be  expected  to  be 
present." 

The  Coventry  Dispensary. 
The  Council  then  dealt  with  the  cases  of  Arthur  James 
Arch,  of  Leicester  House,  Coventry,  registered  as 
M.R.C.SEng.  1904,  L.R.C.P.Lond.  1904;  William  Walter 
Fenton,  of  Avonmore,  Warwick  Road,  Coventry,  registered 
as  M.B..  B.S.  1893.  M.D.  1894  Univ.  Dubl.,  L.M  K.Q.  Coll. 
Phys.  Irel.  1884;  Thomas  Alfred  Hird,  Norton  House, 
Coventry,  registered  as  M.B  ,  M  8.  1882,  M.D.  1900  Univ. 
Edin. ;  and  William  James  Pickup,  Swanswell,  Coventry, 
registered  as  M.R.C.S.Eng.  1876,  L8.A.  Lond.  1877,  MB. 
1880,  M.D.  1893  Univ.  Lond.,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Council  at  2  o'clock,  November  29  th,  on 
the  following  charge : 

That  yon  have  joined  with  other  registered  medical  practi- 
tioners in  forming  and  are  one  of  the  medical  staff  ot  a  dis- 
pensary, namely,  the  Coventry  New  Dispensary  Service, 
which  systematically  canvassea  for  patients,  and  that  In  rela- 
tion thereto  you  have  been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a 
professional  respect. 

The  complainants  were  Andrew  St.  Lawrance  Burke, 
Gosford  House,  Coventry,  registered  as  L.,  L.M.  1895, 
R.C.P.Irel.;  L.,  L.M.  1895,  R  C  S.Irel. ;  Allred  Pytches 
Blanchard  Ellis,  of  Earlesdon  Hon3e,  Earlesdon,  Coventry, 
registered  as  L.S.A.Lond.  1896  ;  and  John  Inman  Langley, 
formerly  registered  as  of  Parkside,  Arcadian  Gardens, 
Bowes  Park,  N.,  but  now  of  14,  Warwick  Road,  Coventry, 
M.R.C.S.Eng.  1898,  L.RC.P.Lond.  1898. 

Mr.  McCardie,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Woodcock  and  Co., 
Coventry,  appeared  for  the  complainants ;  Mr.  Bodkin, 
Instructed  by  Messrs.  Le  Brasseur  and  Oakley,  appeared 
for  the  respondents  Dr.  Fenton  and  Dr.  Arch ;  Mr.  Eempson 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Pickup. 

The  President  regretted  to  have  to  inform  the  Council 
that  Dr.  Hird  (one  of  the  respondents)  had  died  the  pre- 
vious night.  He  asked  both  parties  whether  in  the 
circumstances  they  desired  an  adjournment  of  the  case. 

Both  Mr.  McCardie  and  Mr.  Bodkin  replied  in  the 
negative. 

The  President  remarked  that  before  the  case  was 
opened  he  desired  to  ask  the  members  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  whether  any  of  them  were  members  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  because  he  thought  It 
Inexpedient  that  any  cf  them  should  take  part  in  the 
Inquiry. 

[Several  members  stood  up.] 

The  President  wished  to  express  his  opinion  from  the 
chair  that  it  was  Inexpedient  that  those  members  should 
take  part  in  the  inquiry.  The  reason  would  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  Inquiry. 

Mr.  Bodkin  stated  that  he  knew  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  British  Medical  Association 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  part  of  the  case. 

The  President  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  McCardie,  on  behalf  of  the  complainants,  said  he 
had  no  objection  whatever  to  those  gentlemen  remaining. 

The  President  said  it  was  necessary,  from  the  docu- 
ments which  came  before  him,  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
members  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  abstain 
from  taking  part  In  the  case,  but,  if  neither  side  objected, 
no  objection  arose. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  inquired  whether  it  was  legal  for 
members  of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  take  part 
in  the  case,  even  if  both  parties  were  willing  that  they 
should,  in  view  ot  what  the  President  had  said. 

The  President  replied  that  as  neither  side  took  any 
objection  on  that  ground,  it  reBted  entirely  with  the 
Council. 

Mr.  McCardie,  In  opening  the  case  for  the  com- 
plainants, said  that  the  Coventry  Dispensary  had  carried 
on  its  work  for  a  large  number  of  years,  and.  prior  to  June 
of  the  present  year,  amongst  the  medical  officers  attached 
to  the  dispensary  were  the  three  gentlemen  who  were 
mentioned  in  the  notice.  Dr.  Hird  was  another  officer 
and  he  regretted  on  behalf  of  the  complainants  to  hear  of 
the  tragic  death  of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
ability,  and  had  long  done  professional  work  amongst  the 
poor  of  Coventry.  In  March  the  three  medical  men 
concerned  In  this  case  resigned  their  position  as  medical 
Officers  of  the  dispensary.  They  remained  in  office  after  the 


notice  of  resignation  till  June.  In  June  Dr.  Burke  and  the 
other  complainants  were  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
officers  who  had  resigned.  Those  who  had  resigned  formed 
another  dispensary  which  they  called  the  New  Coventry  Dis- 
pensary Service,  and  it  started  work  in  competition  with  the 
old  dispensary  some  time  in  January  ot  this  year.  Shortly 
after  the  new  dispensary  started  Dr.  Burke  was  informed 
by  different  people  that  canvassing  was  taking  place.  The 
new  dispensary  had  a  collector  named  O'Shea  and  the 
complaint  was  that  in  effect  O'Shea  was  acting  as  can- 
vasser and  making  house  to  house  visitations  in  order  to 
Induce  the  patients  of  the  old  dispensary  to  follow  the 
doctors  who  had  established  the  new  dispensary. 
Dr.  Burke  had  made  a  statutory  declaration  setting  out 
the  facts  stated.  There  wa3  also  a  declaration  by  several 
individuals.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  practice 
to  read  those  declarations  before  the  Council. 

Mr.  Lushinqton  suggested  that  Mr.  McCardie  should 
put  Dr.  Burke  in  the  box. 

Mr.  McCardie  replied  that  statutory  declarations  had 
been  filed  which  showed  prima  facie  that  canvassing  had 
taken  place. 

Mr.  Bodkin  said  he  was  anxious  thst  his  friend  should 
not  state  anything  to  the  Council  which  he  could  not  prove 
viva  voce,  because  he  did  not  accept  the  statements  in  the 
statutory  declarations  other  than  that  of  Dr.  Burke,  and 
so  far  as  Dr.  Burke's  declaration  was  concerned,  he  asked 
hifl  friend  to  refer  to  no  part  of  it  which  was  merely 
founded  on  hearsay  statements,  as  to  which  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  to  cross  examine  upon.  So  far  as  the 
facts  "were  spoken  to  of  Dr.  Burke's  own  knowledge,  his 
friend  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  reference  to  them  he 
pleased,  but  he  Bsked  the  Council  to  protect  his  clients 
from  hearsay  statements  in  a  deposition,  unless  the  per- 
sons who  made  those  statements  were  called  before  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Hempson  wished  to  associate  himself  with  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Bodkin. 

Mr.  McCardie  said  that  the  witnesses  were  not  present, 
for  the  reason  he  was  about  to  state.  After  the  complaint 
had  been  made  to  the  Council,  the  respondents  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  Council,  of  which  a  copy  had  been 
supplied  to  his  clients.  In  their  letter  they  stated  that 
no  canvassing  to  their  knowledge  had  occurred,  and  they 
repudiated  the  statement  that  they  had  authorized  any 
canvassing  to  take  place.  A  statutory  declaration  had 
been  filed  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  by  Mr.  O'Shea,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  to  refer,  it  having  been  filed  in 
support  of  the  case  of  the  respondents.  In  that 
he  referred  to  an  interview  between  the  doctors  and 
Mr.  O'Shea  as  to  the  duties  which  he  (O'Shea)  was  to 
perform  as  collector.  At  that  interview  it  was  Impressed 
on  Mr.  O'Shea  by  the  doctors  that  he  was  to  call  only  on 
their  patients  and  not  on  any  other  persons,  whether  they 
were  members  of  the  Coventry  Provident  Dispensary  or 
not.  .  Therefore  be  assumed  that  the  respondents,  In 
giviDg  those  instructions,  did  not  intend  that  the  collector 
should  canvass  in  any  way.  In  the  letter  they  had  written 
they  emphatically  repudiated  any  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  collector  to  canvass  for  them.  Under  those  circum- 
stances Dr.  Burke  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
making  the  complaint  were  quite  willing  to  accept  to  the 
full  the  respondent's  repudiation,  and  to  leave  the  matter 
without  further  evidence  In  the  hands  of  the  tribunal. 

In  answer  to  the  President,  Mr.  McCardie  said  he  did 
not  propose  to  bring  forward  any  further  evidence ;  he 
accepted  the  respondent's  repudiation  of  the  action  of 
Mr,  O'Shea, 

Mr.  Bodkin  desired  to  ask  Mr.  McCardie  on  what  date 
the  letter  of  November  2nd  from  the  four  respondents 
reached  his  client's  hands. 

Mr.  McCardie  replied  it  was  somewhere  about  November 
13th  or  14th. 

Mr.  Bodkin  remarked  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  O'Shea 
would  have  reached  his  friend's  clients  some  two  or  three 
days  ago.  His  learned— friend  had  opened  and  closed 
his  ease,  and  had  admitted  that  he  bad  not  put 
before  the  Council  any  evidence,  probably  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  had  no  evidence  to  put 
before  them.  He  thought  it  was  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  for  his  fclend  to  have  adopted  that  course. 
Mr.  Fenton,  Dr.  Hird,  and  Dr.  Pickup  had  been  connected 
with  the  old  dispensary  for  a  long  time.  There  were 
grave  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  provident 
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dispensary,  and  therefore  a  meeting  of  the  whole  local 
medical  faculty  was  called — not  on  one,  but  on  two  or 
three  occasions — of  the  whole  district — that  was,  from 
Coventry  to  Nuneaton — and  not  one  single  thing  was  done 
by  those  gentlemen  for  whom  he  appeared  which  was  not 
done  with  the  previous  knowledge,  sanction,  authority, 
and  support  of  the  whole  of  their  professional  brethren  in 
£hat  locality  to  the  number  of  between  forty  and  fifty. 
Not  one  person  took  any  objection  to  anything  that  the 
respondents  did  until  after  the  new  medical  officers  came 
io  be  appointed  to  the  old  dispensary  in  lieu  of  those 
gentlemen  for  whom  he  (Mr.  Bodkin)  appeared,  who  were 
obliged  to  resign  owing  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
old  dispensary.  It  was  admitted  that  his  clients 
had  a  right,  as  It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  the 
very  best  traditions  of  their  great  profession,  to  start 
another  dispensary  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  who  were  obliged  to  get 
medical  attendance  on  co-operative  principles.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  O'Shea,  they  appointed  him  as  their  col- 
lector at  a  fixed  salary  Independently  of  any  results  they 
might  attain,  and  they  gave  him  the  most  precise  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  he  was  to  do.  They  gave  him  a  list  of 
their  patients  who  had  been  attended  for  years  at  the  old 
dispensary,  with  instructions  to  see  them  and  ascertain 
whether  Ihey  desired  to  continue  on  the  list,  or  go  forward, 
with  the  same  medical  gentlemen  to  attend  tnem  as  had 
attended  them  for  years,  in  the  new  service  which  those 
gentlemen  had  instituted.  Not  a  single  name  save  those 
of  patients  of  those  gentlemen  was  given  to  Mr.  O'Shea, 
nor  was  it  hinted  that  he  should  call  on  any  other  people 
than  the  actual  patients  of  the  gentlemen  themselves. 
The  complainants  were  represented  by  one  gentleman  who 
had  recently  come  Into  the  neighbourhood  and  had  taken 
up  the  duties  of  the  old  dispensary,  and  that  gentleman  was 
the  solitary  person  to  complain.  That  complaint  was  now 
absolutely  withdrawn,  or,  what  perhaps  was  nearer  the  mark, 
was  not  attempted  to  be  proved  in  any  shape  or  way.  In 
no  one  of  the  statutory  declarations  filed  in  support  of 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Burke  had  it  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  O'Shea's 
calling  upon  the  people  they  were  actually  the  patients  of 
the  doctors  themselves.  He  concluded  by  suggesting 
that  his  learned  friend  might  have  made  his  apology  for 
coming  before  the  Council,  and  for  the  position  he  had 
taken  up,  just  a  little  more  ample  if  he  had  admitted 
rather  earlier  than  that  afternoon  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  proceed  with  the  case,  and  so  have  avoided  the  expense 
of  the  attendance  of  the  various  gentlemen  who  had  come. 

Mr.  Hempson  said  that  Mr.  Bodkin  had  put  the  case  for 
the  respondent  for  whom  he  appeared  so  clearly  before 
the  Council  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  over 
the  ground  again.  His  client,  Dr.  Pickup,  was  there  to 
answer  the  charge  and  to  invite  the  very  fullest  inquiry  at 
the  hands  of  the  Council.  There  was  one  fact,  however, 
which  he  would  like  to  bring  to  notice,  and  that  was  that 
the  new  dispensary  service  was  formed  at  the  urgent 
'request  of  the  patients  themselves,  and  the  allegation 
against  the  respondent  was  that  of  canvassing  through 
Mr.  O'Shea.  He  had  verified  one  fact  for  himself  through 
his  client,  Dr.  Pickup,  and  that  was  that  over  2.000  of 
the  patients  came  to  him  spontaneously.  If  the  Council 
would  allow  him  to  adopt,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  the 
Remarks  which  Mr.  Bodkin  had  made  on  behalf  of  his 
clients,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  Council 
any  further. 

Mr.  McCardie,  in  reply,  stated  that  It  was  always  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  time  oi  a  large  body  such  as  the 
one  he  was  addressing  should  be  taken  up  by  the  mere 
svithdrawal  of  a  charge  which  could  not  be  proceeded  with, 
but  that  did  not  preclude  him  from  saying  that  he  hoped 
the  withdrawal  of  the  charge  would  tend  to  create  a  better 
feeling  among  the  practitioners  of  Coventry. 

[StraDgers  a"d  parties  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and 
on  their  readmission  ] 

The  President  announced  the  decision  of  the  Council  as 
follows : — "  Dr.  Fenton  and  Dr.  Pickup :  I  havs  to  inform 
you,  and  no  doubt  you  will  inform  Mr.  Arch,  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  deliberated  on  your  case,  and  that  the  facts  alleged 
against  you  have  not  been  proved  to  its  satisfaction." 

Companies  Bills  Committee. 
The  President  stated  that  he  had  to  propose  that  Sir 
Charles  Ball,  Dr.  Langley  Browne,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Dr. 


Kidd,  should  be  appointed  additional  members  of  the 
Companies  Bills  Committee. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Pharmacopoeia  Committee  Report. 

Dr.  Norman  Moore,  in  bringing  up  the  report  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  said  that  It  consisted  merely 
of  a  record  of  events.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  President  should  be  authorized  to  give  directions  for 
the  printing  a  further  Impression  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  reason  being  that  the  stock  remaining  on  hand  con- 
sisted of  850  copies  with  1,900  odd  copies  of  the  Addendum. 
Sir  John  Moore  had  presented  to  the  Council,  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  freland,  two 
Interesting  copies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians.  One  was  the  Latin  edition 
of  1826,  and  the  other  the  English  edition  prepared  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  (William  8tokes  in  1850.  This  was 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  which  was  constantly  In  use,  and  the  Committee 
suggested  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  College  for  the  gift. 

The  report  was  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Education  Committee. 
Dr.  Mackat  In  bringing  up  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee, which  dealt  mainly  with  entrance  examinations, 
said  that  it  would  be  seen  that  following  up  certain 
researches  into  the  medical  curriculum  which  was  before 
the  Council  in  May,  the  various  licensing  bodies  were 
applied  to  for  particulars  as  to  the  length  of  the  course 
of  the  curriculum  actually  carried  out  by  their  students. 
In  answer  to  the  request  they  had  received  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  bodies  a  very  full  statement  of  the  facts.  The 
statements  had  been  very  carefully  considered,  but  the 
work  was  both  difficult  and  delicate,  and  the  Committee 
wished  to  have  full  time  to  bring  an  abstract  of  those 
statements  before  the  Council.  It  hoped  to  be  able  to  do 
that  by  next  May,  and  to  show  the  percentage  of  the 
graduates  of  each  licensing  body  who  completed  the  course 
in  seven  years  or  less.  It  would  be  possible  also  to 
ascertain  what  might  be  called  the  ideal  course  of  each 
body  as  pursued  by  the  best  men,  and,  by  comparing  the 
ideal  with  the  average  couree,  to  see  the  amount  of 
declination  which  had  actually  taken  place.  Following 
on  that,  it  would  be  possible  to  compare  the  different 
licensing  bodies  with  one  another,  and  it  would  be  a 
valuable  thing  to  be  able  to  show  not  only  what  each 
licensing  body  was  doing,  but  to  show  them  what  the 
other  licensing  bodies  were  doing.  Finally,  it  would  be 
possible  to  disentangle  from  the  statistics  the  full  effect 
of  any  special  regulations  which  any  licensing  body 
might  have  of  its  own,  and  see  how  such  special  regu- 
lations actually  affected  men.  In  order  to  do  this  the 
Committee  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  different  licensing  bodies.  It  therefore  was 
not  a  matter  hurriedly  to  bring  before  the  Council.  The 
statistics  had  been  in  hand  only  a  little  more  than  a 
month,  but  he  trusted  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council 
that  the  whole  matter  would  be  laid  before  it  in 
detail.  The  statements  contained  in  the  present  report 
were  more  or  less  intimations  of  what  the  Education 
Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  had  doae  up 
to  this  session.  The  examinations  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  Scotland  had  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
spected for  the  Committee,  and  had  been  very  materially 
Improved  in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  their 
Inspectors.  Some  other  recommendations  had  been  made 
and  the  examination  would  be  recognized  on  the  under- 
standing that  those  further  recommendations  were  carried 
out.  The  Scottish  Education  Department  had  instituted 
a  new  certificate  called  the  intermediate  certificate  to  take 
the  place  of  the  four  separate  certificates  of  that  depart- 
ment which  had  been  granted  in  the  past,  and  which  had 
can-led  with  them  a  right  of  entry  to  the  medical 
curriculum.  This  certificate  had  been  accepted  by  the 
Joint  Examining  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  He 
had  attended,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  a  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  and 
the  Joint  Board,  and  he  thought  the  new  examination  was 
a  very  great  improvement  upon  the  older  arrangement  of 
separate  certificates.  Further,  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland 
they  had  a  definite  recognition  that  the  certificate  brought 
with  it  a  statement  as  to  the  fact  that  a  definite  course  of 
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study  had  been  pursued  and  not  simply  an  examination 
passed.  His  Committee  desired  to  express  their  satisfaction 
that  this  had  been  done.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Schools  Examinations  Board  held  two  examinations.  With 
the  senior  school  certificate  examination  for  pupils  of  17 
and  upwards,  which  was  accepted  by  Oxford  and  C-ambridge 
Universities,  the  Committee  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  and 
advised  that  the  restriction  that  all  the  subjects  must  be 
passed  at  the  same  time  should  be  removed,  provided  that 
the  certificate  Included  all  the  required  subjects.  With 
regard  to  the  Lower  Examination,  certain  changes  had 
been  made  which  had  in  a  way  taken  the  examination  out 
of  the  direct  supervision  of  the  University  itself ;  and  the 
Committee  proposed  to  inquire  whether  the  examinations 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Universities  as  qualifying  for 
matriculation. 

The  report  having  been  received  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  Dr.  Mackay  said  that  the  only  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  was  that  a  sum  of  money  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Committee  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expenses  in  connexion  with  the  supervision 
of  preliminary  examinations. 

Sir  John  Moore  seconded. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
waa  another  recommendation  contained  in  the  sentences — 
"  The  Committee  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  certificate  is  at  present  recognized  by  the  universities, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  of 
the  Scottish  Education  Department  to  inspect,  the  examina- 
tion, but  that  insp3ction  should  be  resorted  to  should  the 
recognition  by  the  universities  be  withdrawn  or  sus- 
pended." In  his  opinion  it  was  not  good  policy  for  the 
Council  to  set  as-lde  any  power  that  it  might  have  to 
Inspect  an  examination.  The  registration  of  a  medical 
student  was  a  most  important  item  in  medical  education. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  voluntary  '  registration,  but  if  the 
Council  were  ever  to  make  the  registration  of  medical 
students  more  than  a  voluntary  matter,  then  it  must 
keep  a  close  inspection  on  all  examinations  on  which  the 
registration  depended.  It  was  true  that  the  report  said 
"  but  that  inspection  should  be  resorted  to  should 
the  recognition  by  the  universities  be  withdrawn  or 
suspended,"  but  he  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  that  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  universities.  The  examina- 
tion would  not  apply  to  Scotland  only.  Though  he  waa 
not  prepared  to  move  an  amendment,  he  thought  that 
every  examination  recognized  by  the  Council  should  be 
inspected  by  it. 

Dr.  Mackay  explained  that  the  report  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  six  monthly  recommendation.  If  at  any  time  the 
Council  desired  that  an  inspection  should  take  place  the 
Committee  would  be  res^y  to  do  it. 

v,  J^T°ME5  rem3rked  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
he  did  not  think  the  course  proposed  by  the  recommenda- 
tion aa  to  placing  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  was  correct ;  the  sum  should  be  mentioned. 

The  President  suggested  that  it  should  be  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £20. 

Dr.  Mackay  assented  to  this  proposal,  and  Mr.  Tomfs 
agreed. 

RtHe  ^RriDf,N^  exPressed  hi3  pleasure  that  Dr.  Lindsay 
Steven  had  called  attention  to  the  point  as  to  inspection 
because  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  Council  should  not 
„^L*VWeTa  ?l  iQSPection  to  which  effect  could  be 
given.      The  word    "recommend"    he  thought  was  the 

S„  w,ord;,  2t  8hoald  ^ad  "The  Committee  were  of 
opinion,   and  so  on. 

wa?^^!^8  qnUe  WUliDg  t0  8lterthe  rep0rt  in  the 
The  report  was  then  altered  in  the  way  suggested. 

Eeports. 
The  report  from  the  Examination  Committee  on  the 
returns  as  to  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Navy 
Army  and  Indian  Medical  Services,  and  the  report  from 
the  Students  Registration  Committee,  were  received  and 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

Disciplinary  Case. 

The   Council   then    proceeded   to  the  consideration  of 

the  case  of  John  Bernard  Gabe,  registered  as  of  Pentre- 

T°wpJ??UiSQii  Morri8ton'     Swansea,     L.S.A.Lond     1881, 

;£;,,?' 8^mmoned  t0  aPPear  before  the  Council 

on  the  following  charge: 


That  you  have  employed  ag  your  assistant  in  connexion  with 
your  professional  practice  a  person  not  duly  qualified  or  regis- 
tered under  the  Medical  Acts,  and  have  knowingly  allowed 
him  to  attend  and  treat  patients  in  respect  of  matters  reqairlDg 
professional  discretion  or  Ekill,  and  that  in  relation  thereto 
you  have  been  guilty  of  inlarnous  corduet  in  a  professional 
respeot. 

and  the  case  of  Morgan  AYatkln  'Williams,  registered  as  of 
Ti-ewemen.Llantwuiardre,  Pontypridd,  South  Wales,  M.B., 
B.S.Glas.  1900,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  on 
the  following  charge: 

(1)  That  you,  being  a  duly  qualified  and  registered  medical 
practitioner,  while  acting  as  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Bernard 
Gibe,  also  a  duly  qualified  and  registered  medical  practitioner, 
by  your  countenance,  assistance,  and  oo-operatlon  knowingly 
enabled  an  unqualified  and  unregistered  person,  who  was  also 
acting  as  assistant  to  the  said  J~  B.  Gabe,  to  attend  and  treat 
patients  and  engage  in  medical  practice  as  if  the  said  person 
were  duly  qualified  and  registered  ; 

(2)  That  you  signed  a  certificate  of  death,  namely,  cf  Alice 
Mary  Jenkins,  which  stated  that  you  had  attended  the  sard 
Alice  Mary  Jenkins  in  her  last  illness,  and  that  yon  last  saw 
her  alive  on  May  4th,  1907,  whereas  in  fact  yon  bad  not  so 
attended  her  or  seen  her,  but  the  said  unregistered  person  had 
alone  attended  and  seen  her. 

Mr.  Lushington  appeared  as  Legal  Assessor ;  Mr.  Winter- 
botham  appeared  as  Solicitor  to  the  Council ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Evans,  K.C.,  M.P.,  appeared  for  the  accused  practitioners. 

Mr.  WiNTEBiiOTHAM  stated  that  the  complainant,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  had,  since  laying  the  charge,  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  and  was  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  From  inquiries 
made  at  Swansea,  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  he  under- 
stood would  practically  not  be  disputed,  were  as  follows: 
Dr.  Gabe,  who  practised  at  Morriston,  on  March  18th,  1907, 
opened  a  surgery  at  Treboath,  near  Swansea,  about  two 
miles  from  his  residence,  and  sent  a  qualified  man  there, 
whom  he  subsequently  had  to  dismiss  for  being  drunk  and 
under  the  influence  of  drugs.  He  had  engaged  a  dispenser 
and  surgery  attendant,  who  was  not  registered,  but  had  had 
some  experience.  A  notice  was  also  put  up  in  a  neigh- 
bouring colliery  that  a  qualified  practitioner  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  surgery,  but  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  there  was  not. 
Dr.  Gabe  was  not  the  regular  medical  attendant  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  On  May  4th  Mr.  Jenkins's  child  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and,  having  seen  the  notice  at  the  colliery, 
and  being  under  the  impression  that  he  was  s?nding  for  a 
qualified  man,  he  sent  to  the  surgery.  The  unqualified 
person  attended  the  child,  which  died  on  May  5th,  and 
Mr.  Williams  signed  the  certificate  of  death.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  contended  that  Mr.  Williams  saw  the 
child  at  all.  Therefore  the  certificate  given  by  Mr- 
Williams  contained  definite  statements  which  were  abso" 
lately  untrne.  Inquiries  bad  been  made,  out  It  had  not 
been  found  that  Mr.  Williams  had  given  certificates  in 
other  cases  attended  by  the  unqualified  person,  and,  as  far 
as  he  had  been  able  to  test  the  statements  made  by  the 
accused  practitioners,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  they 
were  otherwise  than  correct.  It  was  a  seriou9  thing  that 
a  medical  man  should  leave  a  place  in  charge  of  an 
unqualified  man,  and  thst  his  delinquencies  should  be 
covered  by  his  qualified  assistant  giving  a  certificate  of 
death  when  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  difficulty, 
and  possibly  an  inquest.  He  then  formally  put  in  a  statu- 
tory declaration  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  sworn  on  Jnly  4th,  1907, 
a  copy  olthe  certificate  cf  death,  signed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  the  letters  of  explanation  from  Mr.  Williams  and 
Dr.  Gabe. 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  circumstances  in  the  two  ca=es  were 
so  connected  that  it  was  convenient  they  should  be  dealt 
with  together.  Dr.  Gabe  had  practised  In  the  district  of 
Morriston  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  had  always  eDgaged 
In  his  profession  to  the  satisfaction,  not  only  of  his 
patients,  but  also  of  his  brother  practitioners  in  and 
around  Swansea.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  young  man  who 
had  been  in  the  profession  about  six  years  and  was  actiDg 
as  assistant  to  Dr.  Gabe.  Dr.  Gabe  undoubtedly  did 
employ  the  unqualified  person,  but  only  as  his  dispenser 
and  surgery  attendant  at  his  own  houee  until  March,  1907. 
Dr.  Gabe  had  had  a  very  Fevere  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his  practice  until  the 
happening  of  the  events  now  under  discussion.  On 
March  18th  a  qualified  assistant  was  sent  to  the  surgery, 
but  he  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  person  and  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  April  22nd,  and  the  notice  which  had  been 
referred  to  was  issued  at  about  that  time,  and  there  was: 
no  discontinuance  of  it  after  his  dismissal.    The  unqn&li- 
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fied  person  waa  not  sent  up  there  to  attend  patients  at  all ; 
he  was  there  to  take  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Williams, which 
were  conveyed  by  telephone.  The  unqualified  person 
attended  Mr.  Jenkins's  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Gabe  or  Mr.  Williams,  and,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  circumstances  of  Dr,  Gibe's  illness  and  thai  he  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time  this  occurred,  he  hoped  the 
Council  would  be  able  to  say  that  the  fa"t  of  hia  being 
called  there  to  answer  the  charge  was  sufficient  punish- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Williams,  no  doubt  he  committed  an  error,  and  he 
(Mr.  Evans)  was  not  there  to  excuse  him  for  that.  The 
whole  of  the  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  Incident 
were  that  Jenkins  was  probably  got  by  somebody  to 
make  a  complaini  with  regard  to  the  child.  The  facts 
were  communicated  to  Mr.  Goodwin  Price,  the  coicner  for 
Swansea  for  many  years,  and  a  man  of  very  large  experi- 
ence, and  he,  having  investigated  them,  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  inquest,  and  no  inquest 
was  held.  The  fact  was  that  at  this  particular  time, 
Dr.  Gabe  being  away,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  very  hard 
worked  and  very  hard  pressed  in  the  business  of  his 
principal,  did  sign  a  certificate  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done.  He  regretted  that  he  put  on  the  cer- 
tificate something  from  Information  and  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  It  was  to  be  observed  he  had 
stated  "I  am  informed  and  believe"  on  the  certificate, 
which  statement  would  appear  to  qualify  the  cause  of 
death.  He  apologized  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Williams  for  the 
error  which  he  had  committed,  and  hoped  on  his  behalf 
that  the  Council  would  deal  leniently  with  him  under  the 
circumstances,  and  suggested  that  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  make  an  explanation  might  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  He  then  put  tn 
testimonials  from  Dr.  T.  D.  Griffiths,  past-President  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  others  as  to  Dr.  Gabe'a 
character. 

Dr.  John  Bernard  Gabe,  examined  by  Mr.  Evans, 
stated  that  the  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Winterbctham  and 
Mr.  Evans  were  true. 

By  the  President  :  He  sent  the  unqualified  person  to  the 
surgery  after  the  dismissal  of  the  qualified  assistant  with 
distinct  Instructions  that  he  was  to  send  for  Mr.  Williams 
if  he  was  required.  He  went  to  Llandrindod  after  his 
illness  to  recuperate,  and  when  he  returned  found  that 
the  unqualified  person  had  been  attending  patients,  and 
at  once  dismissed  him. 

By  Dr.  Little  :  The  unqualified  person's  duties  before 
going  to  the  surgery  at  Treboath  were  to  act  as  a  dispenser, 
dress  wounds,  and  extract  teeth. 

By  Mr.  Tomes  :  He  had  advertised  for  a  qualified 
assistant  four  or  five  times  before  he  sent  the  unqualified 
person,  who  had  passed  every  examination  except  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Morgan  Watkin  Williams,  examined  by  Mr. 
Winterbotham,  said  he  thought  the  words,  "  I  am 
informed  and  believe  "  on  the  certificate  covered  the  whole 
of  the  particulars,  and  did  not  refer  to  the  words  "  I  last 
saw  her  alive."  He  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  facts  stated 
by  Mr.  Evans  or  to  his  letters  to  the  Council,  which 
contained  his  explanation  for  giving  the  certificate  in 
question. 

[Strangers  were  directed  to  withdraw ;  on  readmis- 
sion,] 

The  Pub sident  said :  "  Dr,  Gabe,  the  Council  has  care- 
fully considered  the  facts  alleged  against  you  in  your 
notice,  and  has  come  to  the  decision  that  they  have  not 
been  proved  to  its  satisfaction. 

"Mr.  Williams,  in  your  case  the  Council  has  come  to 
the  decision  that  the  facts  alleged  against  you  have  been 
proved  to  its  satisfaction,  but  has  adjourned  the  further 
consideration  of  the  facts  proved  until  the  May  session, 
when  you  will  be  required  to  be  present  and  to  furnish 
evidence  as  to  your  conduct  in  the  interval,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  giving  of  certificates  and  association  with 
unqualified  assistants." 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin. 
Dr.  McVail  moved,  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  seconded, 
and  it  was  resolved : 
That  the  report  of  the  Examination  Committee  on  the  final 
examinations  (July,  1907)  of  the  Apothecaries' Hall,  Dublin, 
be  received  and  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Dr.    Adye-Curran    reminded    the    Council    that    the 


examiners  were  appointed  under  the  Medical  Aci  of  1886' 
Section  2,  Subsection  5.  Since  tho3e  examiners  had 
been  appointed,  they  had  continued  not  only  to  examine 
but  to  inspect  and  subsequently  to  report  to  the  Council. 
It  was  not  by  any  means  clear  under  the  Act  that  the 
Council  had  power  to  create  a  hybrid  office,  and  aak  those 
who  were  primarily  examiners  to  become  also  inspectors 
and  reporters.  They  were  not  to  decide  the  conduct  of 
the  examination.  Nowhere  in  the  Act  was  It  Jaid  down 
that  they  should  inspect  and  subsequently  report,  and  he 
held  it  was  quite  foreign  to  the  P-plrlt  of  the  Act  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  perform  those  hybrid  duties.  The 
Legislature  evidently  intended  that  those  two  offices 
Bhould  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  This,  he 
contended,  was  borne  out  by  a  reference  to 
Section  3,  where  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that 
inspectors  of  examinations  should  not  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  examinations,  and  therefore  the  Council,  in 
giving  instructions  to  such  examiners  to  report,  was 
acting  ultra  vires.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  Dublin,  had  been  subject  to  these  striDgent  reports, 
which  had  invariably  been  satisfactory,  and  it  had 
endeavoured  by  every  possible  means  in  its  power  to  fall 
into  line  and  to  carry  out  and  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  General  Medical  Council.  During  that  time  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  had  been  continually  harassed  by  this 
Inspection,  which  was  a  perpetual  censure,  and  he  asked 
the  Council  as  an  act  of  grace,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  to 
order  that  such  inspections  should  cease.  So  far  as  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  was  concerned,  he  could  promise  that 
every  examination  should  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  the 
Council  wished.    He  moved : 

That  the  reports  of  the  assistant  examiners  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  be  discontinued  until  farther  notice. 

Dr.  Saundby  seconded.  Any  objects  which  the  Council 
desired  to  attain  by  allowing  the  examiners  to  report 
must  have  been  attained  by  this  time,  and  it  could  quite 
well  remove  from  this  body  what  was  complained  of 
as  a  perpetual  slur,  and  allow  the  reports  to  be  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  Morris  saw  no  reason  why  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
Dublin,  should  be  made  an  exception  differing  from  other 
examining  bodies. 

Sir  Christopher  Nixon  was  quite  In  sympathy  with 
Dr.  Adye-Curran  in  doing  the  best  he  could  for  his  insti- 
tution, and  was  not  sure  that  something  could  not  be 
said  In  favour  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  In  attempting  to 
raise  the  standard  of  its  examination.  The  Council  had 
appointed  excellent  examiners,  men  who  would  try  to 
keep  up  the  standard  to  a  reasonably  high  pitch,  but  he 
thought  the  change,  whether  desirable  or  not — a  point 
which  it  was  for  the  Council  to  decide— would  have  to  be 
effected  by  entirely  different  machinery  to  that  suggested 
by  Dr.  Adye-Curran. 

Sir  Thomas  Mylks  also  sympathized  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  expense 
involved  in  sending  examiners  from  Scotland  or  London  to 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Lushington,  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  General  Medical  Council  might 
require  from  the  assistant  examiners  a  report.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Inspectors  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  the  examinations,  whereas  the  assistant 
examiners  were  to  perform  duties  in  the  examination. 
Those  two  things  pointed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be 
two  different  persons  holding  separate  appointments;  but 
to  say  that  the  assistant  examiners  were  to  have  a  duty 
prescribed  for  them  by  the  General  Medical  Council  and 
were  not  to  report  on  its  performance,  was  a  view  he  could 
not  take. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Adye- 
Curran  was  that,  though  these  examiners  had  the  duty  of 
inspecting  and  reporting,  they  were  not  required  to  report 
every  time. 

Mr.  Lushington  said  the  statute  waa  absolutely 
express  to  the  effect  that  the  assistant  examiners  were 
to  have  such  powers  and  to  perform  such  duty  in  the 
conduct  of  those  examinations  as  the  General  Medical 
Council  might  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  President  believed  it  to  be  desirous  that  the 
assistant  examiners  for  the  present  should  have  the 
advantage  of  reporting  their  opinions  to  the  Council  from 
time  to  time. 
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Dr.  MoVail,  as  Chairman  of  the  Examination  Com- 
mittee, was  of  opinion  that  the  discussion  had  gone  far 
beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  report,  and  that  the 
Council  ought  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the 
appointment  of  Assistant  Examiners  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  London  also.  Owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Society,  London,  were  also,  in  a  sense,  Licentiates  of  the 
General  Medical  Council,  the  London  Apothecaries'  Society 
— quite  rightly,  in  his  opinion — took  steps  to  get  the  title 
amended.  The  Licentiates  were  now  called  Licentiates 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in 
London.  That  was  obtained  because  of  the  union  of  the 
Society  with  this  Council.  The  matter  ought  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  the  con- 
ditions which  should  prevail  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  assistant  examiners  to  the  Apothecaries'  Societies. 

.sir  Hugh  Beeyor  gathered  that  the  term  "  inspection  " 
was  something  rather  different  to  what  was  intended, 
and  the  Council  had  no  guidance  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  McVail  was  prepared  to  move  as  an  amendment : 

That  the  question  of  the  duties  of  the  assistant  examiners 
be  referred  to  the  Kxecutive  Committee  for  further 
consideration  and  report. 

Mr.  Young  seconded. 

Dr.  AdyeCurran  inquired  if  the  present  report  of  the 
Committee  would  remain  In  abeyance  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman  thought  if  it  was  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Council  not  to 
pass  any  resolution  until  it  had  had  time  to  go  into  the 
whole  question. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morris,  Dr.  Adyk-Curkan, 
with  the  consent  of  his  seconder  and  the  Council,  with- 
drew his  motion  in  order  to  allow  Dr.  McVall's  amendment 
io  become  the  substantive  resolution;  and  Dr.  McVail's 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clifford  Cases. 
It  was  moved  from  the  Chair,  and  resolved": 
That  the  report  by  the  Solicitor  on  the  Clifford  oases  In  their 
several  stages  be  received  and  entered  as  an  appendix  to 
the  minutes,  in  order  that  it  may  ba  available  for  future 
reference. 

Election  of  Treasurer. 
Sir  Thomas  Myles  moved,  Dr.  Norman  Moore  seconded, 
and  It  was  resolved : 

That  Mr.  fienrv  Morris  be  elected  Treasurer  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Pye-Snilth  resigned. 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  seconded  by  Sir 
John  Moore,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  support 
he  received  on  all  hands  made  his  duty  not  only  pleasant 
but  easy. 

Disciplinary  Cases. 
,a  J*'  Batbuan>  General  Secretary,  Medical  Defence  Union 
(4,  Iraialgar  Square,  W.C.),  writes:  In  your  otherwise 
accurate  short  report  of  the  inquiry  before  the  General 
Medical  Council  re  Drs.  Rafter  and  Darnell,  vou  make  me 
say,  on  page  311,  last  line  but  three,  speaking  of  the  different 
explanations  put  in  by  the  respondents  :  "And,  thirdly,  one 
for  Dr.  Darnell,  who  alleged  that  he  had  a  right  to  send  the 
cards  round."  This  is  incorrect.  It  should  read  :  "One  by 
Ui.  Darnell,  whose  partner  Dr.  Rafter  considered  that  he 
(Dr.  hatter)  had  a  right  to  send  the  cards  round."  Kindly 
make  this  correction  in  justice  to  Dr  Daniell,  who  made  ft 
quite  cleer  that  the  issue  of  the  cards  in  question  was  entirely 
without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 


CENTRAL   MIDLIVES   BOARD. 

A  meeting  of  t^e  Central  Midwives  Board  was  held  at 
Caxton  Hous<\  "Westminster,  on  November  28th,  with 
Dr.  F.  H.  Champneys  in  the  chair. 

Fees  in  Emergency  Cases. 

A  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  E.  Rowland  Fothergill, 

Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Wandsworth  Division  of  the 

Metropolitan  Counties   Branch  of    the    British   Medical 

Association,  with  reference  to  a  circular  issued  by  the 


Wandsworth  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  remuneration 
of  medical  practitioners  when  called  in  to  assist  midwives 
in  emergencies. 

The  Board  decided  that  Dr.  Fothergill  be  thanked  for 
his  letter,  and  that  he  be  Informed  that  the  Board  is 
unable  to  take  action  in  the  matter,  having  no  authority 
over  the  guardians. 

A  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  W.  P.  T.  Daniel,  of 
273,  Cable  Street,  London,  E ,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  medical  men  residing  in 
the  parish  of  St.  George-in-the-Kast  and  neighbourhood, 
declaring  their  intention,  after  November  30th,  not  to 
proceed  to  any  case  of  parturition,  etc.,  occurring  in  the 
parish,  on  the  requisition  of  a  midwife,  unless  a  minimum 
fee  of  one  guinea  is  guaranteed  either  by  the  guardians  or 
by  the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

The  Board  decided  that  a  copy  of  the  correspondence 
be  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  situation  and  suggesting  that  a  copy 
ol  the  Local  Government  Board's  circular  on  the  subject 
should  be  forwarded  to  every  medical  practitioner  in 
England  and  Wales.  It  was  further  decided  that  the 
Board's  action  in  the  matter  be  communicated  to  Dr. 
Daniel,  and  that  he  be  informed  that  the  Board  has  no 
power  to  pay  fees  in  such  cases.  The  circular  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  dated  July  29fch,  1907,  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  contains  the  following : 

The  Local  Government  Board  desire  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  guardians  their  views  on  a  question  which,  as 
their  correspondence  shows  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  local  authorities. 
The  Board  refer  to  the  question  of  the  payment  for  medical 
assistance  in  those  cases  where,  under  No.  18  of  the  enclosed 
rules,  a  midwife  has  advised  that  such  assistance  should  be 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Board  may  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions in  Articles  182  and  183  of  the  General  Consolidated 
Order,  where  these  or  similar  Articles  in  other  Orders  are  in 
force,  and  also  to  the  enactment,  in  Section  2  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1848  (11  and  12  Viet.,  c.  110). 

If,  where  the  Articles  referred  to  are  In  force,  the  District 
Medical  Officer  attends  in  cases  of  the  kind  above  mentioned 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  payments  for  which  the  Articles 
provide,  should  the  woman  be  actually  in  receipt  of  relief,  or 
sbou'd  the  guardians  subsequently  decide  that  she  was  in  a 
destitute  condition,  although  no  order  lor  his  attendance  was 
given  by  a  person  legally  qualified  to  make  such  order.  More- 
over, the  section  alluded  to  empowers  the  guardians,  "  if  they 
think  proper,  to  pay  for  any  medical  or  other  assistance  which 
shall  be  rendered  to  any  poor  person  on  the  happening  of  any 
accident,  bodily  casualty,  or  sudden  illness,  although  no  order 
shall  have  been  given  for  the  same  by  them  or  any  of  their 
officers,  or  by  the  overseers,"  and  the  Board  are  advised  that, 
under  this  enactment,  it  is  compettnt  to  the  guardians  to  pay 
the  fee  of  any  medical  man  called  in  on  the  advice  of  a 
midwife  to  attend  upon  a  poor  person  in  case  of  difficulty. 

The  Board  would  suggest  that  medical  men  and  certified 
midwives  practising  in  the  Poor-law  Union  should  be  informed 
thBt,  in  oases  arising  under  Rnle  18  the  guardians  will,  on 
being  satisfied  that  the  woman  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  medical 
fee,  be  prepared  to  exercise  their  powers  undsr  the  section, 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  the  medical  man 
called  in.  Any  suoh  payments  should  be  on  a  definite  soala, 
which  should  be  suitable  to  the  local  circumstances  and  to  the 
services  rendered,  and  which  should  be  duly  notified  to  the 
local  medical  practitioners. 

It  appears  to  the  Board  that  the  exercise  by  Boards  of 
Guardians  in  a  caroful  but  liberal  spirit  of  their  powers  under 
the  enactment  quoted  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  to  which  they  have  referred,  and  that  no  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint  should  remain  either  to  the  public 
or  to  the  medical  profession.  Moreover,  general  action  on  the 
part  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  direction  indicated  would 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  two  most  important  principles 
which  are  in  danger  of  being  overlook-d— first,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  husband  or  natural  guardian  of  the  patient  to 
provide  for  her  necessities  ;  acd,  secondly,  the  right  of  the 
guardians  to  determine  who,  by  reason  of  poverty,  is 
entitled  to  medical  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 

A  letter  was  considered  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hembrough, 
County  Medical  Officer  for  Northumberland,  as  to  the 
payment  of  fees  for  medical  men  summoned  in  emer- 
gencies to  cases  attended  by  midwives.  The  Board 
decided  that  Dr.  Hembrough  be  referred  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  the  authority  on  the  matter,  and 
that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hembrough's  letter  be  sent  to  the  Privy 
Council, 

JV«e  Examination  Centre. 
A  letter  was  considered  from  the  Clerk  ol  the  Worces- 
tershire County  Council  forwarding  a  copy  ol  a  resolution 
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adopted  by  the  Local  Supervising  Authority  urging  the 
Board  to  hold  periodical  examinations  In  Birmingham. 
The  Board  decided  that  Birmingham  be  constituted  one  of 
the  Provincial  Examination  Centres  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board. 

Conviction  of  Midioives  in  Poiice-CourU. 
Letters  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  as  to  the  Board's  request  that  the  convic- 
tions of  all  certified  midwives  In  police  courts  should  be 
reported  to  the  Board,  were  considered,  and  It  was  decided 
that  the  Home  Secretary's  proposal  to  extend  the  system 
adopted  for  reporting  convictions  of  midwives  within  the 
area  of  the  London  County  Council  to  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  if  desired  by  the  other 
county  and  county  borough  councils  therein,  be  accepted 
with  thanks  ;  that  It  be  suggested  to  the  Home  Secretary 
that  this  system  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary be  furnished  with  particulars  as  to  those  local 
supervising  authorities  which  had  not  complied  with 
Section  8  (5)  of  the  Midwives  Act,  1902. 


JLabal  mb  JHtlitari)  Jtpptmrtmmts. 

ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Surgeon  C.  J.  Boucher,  M.  B.,  has  been  allowed  to  withdraw  from 
the   service,   with  a  gratuity,   November  23rd.    He  waa   appointed 
Surgeon,  November  23rd,  1903. 

Fleet  Surgeon  G.  Hewlett,  M.B..  has  been  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  at  his  own  request.  November  29th.  His  commissions  bear  date  : 
Surgeon,  August  17th,  1S87  ;  Fleet  Surgeon,  August  17th,  1903.  He  was 
Secretary's  Clerk  (supernumerary)  of  the  Euryalus  during  the 
Egyptian  war  in  1882  (medal  and  Khedive's  bronze  star).  He  waa 
Secretary  to  the  Second  in  Command,  China,  during  the  operations  in 
North  China  in  1900  (medal).  In  1S02  he  received  the  expression  of 
their  Lordships'  appreciation  with  reference  to  a  proposed  revision  of 
au  Admiralty  telegraph  code. 

The  following  qualified  candidates  for  the  Naval  Medical  Service 
have  been  appointed  Surgeons  in  His  Mai esty's  Fleet,  dated  Novem- 
ber 19th  :  Geoifeei  Carlisle,  Guy  T.  Vebkt,  Gilbeet  B.  Scott, 
Francis  H.  Holl.  Geoffeey  P.  Adshead,  M.B.,  JOHN  McCutcheon, 
M.B.,  Haeold  H.  Babington,  William  C.  Caeson,  James  H.  Weight, 
M.B.,  Chaeles  H.  L.  Petch,  and  George  A.  S.  Hamilton.  They  are 
appointed  to  the  Victory,  additional,  from  the  same  date,  for  course  of 
instruction  at  flaslar  Hospital. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty : 
Daniel  J.  P.  McNabb,  Fleet  Surgfon,  to  the  Prince  George,  November 
29th  ;  Pescival  T.  Nicholls,  Surgeon,  to  the  Aboukir,  December  2nd  ; 
William  P.  Hingston,  Surgeon,  to  Haulbowline  Hospital,  December 
2nd. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  O.  Geoghegan,  M.D.,  retires  on  retired  pay, 
December  4th.  He  was  appointed  Surgeon.  March  6th,  1880 ;  Surgeon- 
Major,  March  6th,  1892:  aLd  Lieutenant-Colonel.  February  5th,  1E01. 
He  was  in  the  Nile  Expedition  in  1898,  receiving  the  British  medal 
and  the  Egyptian  medal 

Major  J.  I.  P.  Doyle,  from  temporary  half  pay,  is  retired,  receiving 
a  .gratuity,  December  1st.  His  commissions  are  dated:  Surgeon, 
August  2nd,  1884 ;  Surgeon-Major,  August  2nd,  1896.  He  was  placed  on 
half  pay,  December  1st,  1S02. 

INDIAN  M1TDICAL  SERVICE. 
Subgeon-General  W.  R.  Browne.  C.I.E..  M.D.,  Madras,  has  been 
granted  a  good  service  pension  dated  May  22nd. 

Major  E.  H.  Shueman,  Madras,  is  appointed  Staff  Officer  for  Medical 
Mobilization  Stores,  4th  (Quetta)  Division,  from  the  date  he  takes  up 
the  duties. 

Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  D.  D.  Cunningham,  C.I.E., 
M.B..  retired  pay,  Indian  Medical  Service,  is  appointed  an  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  King,  vice  Surgeon-General  Sir  J.  Fayrer.J  Bart, 
K.c.SJ.,  deceased,  dated  December  4th. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
Charles  J.  I.  Keumbholz,  M.B.,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant,  October 
13th. 

Surgeon-Captain  A.  L.  Jones,  3rd  Glamorgan  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps, 
to  be  Surgeon-Major,  October  16th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  J.  Woods,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Loyal 
North  Lancashire  Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Captain,  October  23rd. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.   H.   Haett,  Woolwich  Companies,  Eastern 
Command,  is  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  Colonel,  October  16th. 


Wttd  ^tatisiks. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 
IN  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  7.653 
births  and  5,085  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  November  30th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortalitv  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  14  6.  14  8,  and  15.3  per  1,000  in  "the  three 
preceding  weeks,  further  rose  last  week  to  16.5  per  l,i<00.  The  rates  in 
the  several  towns  ranged  from  8.3  in  Xewport  (Mou),  9  9  in  Hornsev, 
10.1  in  Birkenhead,  10.3  in  Handswortli  (Staffs),  10.8  in  Croydon,  and 
11.1  in  Leyton,  to  22.0  in  Swansea,  22  8  ia  Blackburn.  23.4  i 
Bromwich,  23.9  in  Houth  Shields,  24.7  in  Merthyr  Tydfil.  25  9  in  Sineth- 
wick,  and  27.2  ia  Bootle.  In  London  the  rate  o"f  mortality  was  16  8  isr 


1,000,  while  it  averaged  16  4  per  l.OCO  in  the  seventy-five  other  lai'gfi 
towns.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
averaged  1.4  per  1,000  in  the  seventy-six  towns  :  in  London  this 
death-rate  was  equal  to  13  per  l.OCO.  while  among  the  seventy- 
five  other  large  towns  the  rates  raDged  upwards  to  2.8  in  South 
Shields,  3  0  in  West  Bromwich,  3.3  in  Rotherham,  3  7  in  York,  4.8  in. 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  4  9  in  Burtou-on-Trent,  and  5  0  in  Ipswich.  Measles 
caused  a  death-rate  of  11  in  Leeds  and  in  Neweastleon-Tyne,  1.2  in 
York,  1.4  in  Ipswich,  and  3  9  in  Burton-on-Trent ;  scarlet  fever  of  l.£> 
in  West  Bromwich  ;  diphtheria  of  1.1  in  East  Ham  and  1  9  in  Reading  : 
whooping-cough  of  1.4  in  Ipswich  and  1.5  in  Warrington  :  "fever"  of 
1.2  in  York  :  and  diarrhoea  of  1  4  in  Ipswich  and  in  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
1.5  in  West  Bromwich,  1.7  in  Rotherham.  and  1.8  in  Bury.  No  fatal 
case  of  small-pox  waa  registered  last  week  in  any  of  the  seventy-six 
towns.  The  number  of  scarlet  fever  patients  under  treatment  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
which  had  been  5,604,  5,683,  and  5,686  at  the  end  of  the  three  preceding 
weeks,  had  further  declined  to  5.676at  the  end  of  last  week  :  623  new- 
cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  against  667,  636,  and  597  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks. 

HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 

During  the  week  endiug  Saturday  last,  November  30th,  865  births  and 
671  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towns. 
The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  15.5. 
15.9  and  16  7  per  l.OCO  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  further  rose  last 
week  to  19  3  per  1,0.0,  and  was  2  8  per  1000  al»ove  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  lar?e  E'  glish  towns.  Among 
these  Scottisu  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  12.9  in  Paisley  and 
13.7  in  Aberdeen  to  24.0  in  Perth  and  26.1  in  Dundee.  The  death-rate 
from  the  principal  infectious  diseases  averaged  3.2  per  1.000,  the 
highest  rates  being  recorded  in  Dundee,  Greenock,  and  Peith.  Ihc- 
348  deaths  registered  in  Glasgow  included  23  which  were  referred  to 
measles,  10  to  whooping-cough,  4  to  cerebrospinal  meningitis  and  17 
to  diarrhoea.  Three  fatal  cases  of  whooping-cough  were  recorded  in 
EdinburEh  :  17  of  measles.  3  of  whooping-cough,  and  11  of  diarrhoea 
in  Dundee :  2  of  diarrhoea  in  Aberdeen :  3  of  whooping-cough  in 
Leith  :  and  2  of  measles,  2  of  whooping-cough  and  2  of  diarrhoea  in 
Greenock. 

HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
Dueing  the  week  ending  Saturday,  November  23rd,  4f4  births  and 
371  deaths  were  registered  iu  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as 
against  449  births  and  412  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual 
death-rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  18  7.  18.8,  and  21  7  per  1,0CC' 
in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  20  4  per  1,000  in  the  week  under 
notice,  this  figure  being  5  1  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual 
rate  for  the  seventy-six  Enslish  towns  for  the  corresponding  period. 
The  figures  ranged  from  17.1  in  Cork  and  18  4  in  Dublin  to  23.1  in 
Belfast  and  23  2  in  Limerick.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  2.5  per  l,0i0,  or  1.0  per  1.C00  lower  than  durin;; 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure — 82 -being  recorded  iu 
Limerick,  while  Cork  registered  no  deaths  under  this  "heading  at  all. 
Measles  was  again  the  principal  cause  of  death  in  t.hiq  class  of 
disease. 


ITaratwfcs   atti  ^ppmttitowtfs. 

VACANCIES. 
77»»«  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  uhera 
full  particulars  will  be  found.    To  ensure  notice  in  thiscolumn,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not   later  than    the  first  post  on   Wednesday 
morning. 
BANBURY:   HORTON  INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £££ 

per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  EYE  HOSPITAL.— Resident  Surgical 

Officer.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM  CITY  A8YLUM.— Junior  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
BOLINGBROKE  HOSPITAL.  Wandsworth  Common,   S.W.— Junior 

House-Surgeen.    Salary,  £75  per  annum. 
BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Senior  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£120  per  annum. 
CAMBRIDGE:    ADDENBP.onKE'S    HOSPITAL.— Assistant    House- 
Surgeon.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Investigator  to  work  in  the  Caird 

Cancer  Pavilion  of  the  Hospital. 
EXETER:    ROYAL    DEVON    AND    EXETER    HOSPITAL.  —  Male 

Assistant  House-Physician.    Salary,  £60  per  annum. 
LEAMINGTON  :  WARNEFORD,  LEAMINGTON  AND  SOUTH  WAR- 
WICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL.— House-Physician.      Salary,  £60   per 

annum. 
LIVERPOOL:     STANLEY    H03PITAL.  —  Senior    House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £90  per  annum. 
MAXCHE3TER  UNIVERSITY— Senior  Demonstrator  in  Physiology. 

Stipend  £150,  rising  to  £200. 
MIDDLESBROUGH:     NORTH     RIDING     INFIRMARY.— Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £75  per  annum. 
OLBUAM  INFIRMARY— Public  Vaccinator  for  the  Oldham  Town- 
ship. 
ROYAL   FREE    HOSPITAL,    Gray's   Inn    Road,    W.C.— (1)   Medic3l 

Registrar,  (2)  Surgical  Registrar,  (3)  Clinical  Assistants,  (4j  Junior 

Obstetric  Assistant,  (5)  Asoistant  physician. 
SEAMEN'S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY,  Dreadnought  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

—(1)  Medical   Superintendent ;   (3)  Surgical  Registrar.     Salary, 

£200  and  £50  per  annum  respectively. 
SHEFFIELD  ROYAL  HOSPITAL.— Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
S1IOREDITCH,  Parish    of    St.  Leonard.— Senior  Assistant  Medical 

Officer   for   the   Infirmary   and    ftorkhouse.    Salary,   £150   per 

annum. 
STOCKPORT    COUNTY    BOROUGH.-Medical    Officer    of    Health. 

Salary,  £450,  rising  to  £55»  per  annum 
SUFFOLK     DISTRICT     ASiLDM,     MELTON.— Second     Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £160,  rising  to  £180  per  annum. 
•v         '.i   GENERAL   and    EYE    HOSPITAL.  -House  Surgeon. 

Salary,  £75  per  annum. 
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VICTORIA  nOS°irAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Tits  Street,  S.W.— Phy- 
sician to  the  OJt-pattents. 

WE3T  LONDON  HOSPITAL  AND  POST-GRADUATE  COLLEGE, 
Hammersmith  Road,  W.— Cliuieal  Assistants. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Beret    Cecil.  L  R.C.P..  L.R.C.S.Edin.,  L.F.P.  andS.Gla.sg  .   House- 
Surgeon   to   the   Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Children's    Hospital, 
Birkenhead. 
BINNS    J    B  .   M.R.C.S  ,  L  R  C.P.,  Assistant   Medical  Officer  of  the 

Be'thnal  Green  Parish  Infirmary. 
Bride    J    w,  M.B..  Ch.B  (Vict.),  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the 

Manchester  Children's  Dispensary,  Cartside  Street,  Manchester. 
Chossfield,  H.  V.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  tho  Chelsea 

Hospital  for  Women. 
Dayus,  F.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  West 

Ham  Union. 
Green,  Philip,  M.D.,  M.RCS.,  L.R.C.P.,  Clinical  Assistant  to  the 

Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 
Hollings,  H.  T„  L.R.C.P.andSEdin.,  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon 

for  the  Sherburn  District,  co.  York. 
Laing,  A.  W.,  M.B.,  Ch.B  (Aberd.),  Bouse-Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  Manchester. 
Leggett.  William,  M.B.,  Cli  B„  and  B.A  O.(Dublin),  Senior  Assistant 

Physician  at  Montrose  Royal  Asylum. 
McRae,  G.  Douglas,  M.D  ,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Medical  Superintendent  to  tho 

AyrDistriet Asylum. 
Murray,  John,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  tho  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Russell,  James,  M.B  ,  Ch.B..  Dispensing  Sureeon  for  Victoria  In- 
firmary Dispensary,  Bellahoustou,  Glasgow. 
SANSOM,  B.  E.,  M.R.C  S  .  L.R  C.P..  Assistant  Medical  Superintendent 

of  the  Camberwell  Parish  Infirmary. 
Taylor,  W.  Gordon,  M.B.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S  ,  Assistant  Burgeon  to  the 

Middlesex  Hospital. 
Thomas,  L.   Kirkby,  M  R  C.8  ,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  Anaesthetist  to  the 
Dental  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— The  following  appointments  have  been 
made:— 

Surgeons  to  Out-patients:  C.  A.  R.  Nitch,  M.SXond.,  F.R.C.S. 

Eng. 
Casualty  Officers  :  (Senior)  C.  M.  Pago.  M.B.,  B.S.Lond.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.      (Junior)  C.  E.  Whitehead,  B.A.Cantab.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 
Resident  House-Physicians :  W.   H.  »..  Sutton,  B.A.,  M.B.,  B.C. 
Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  S.  Churchill,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C. 
Cantab.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
House-Physicians  to  Outpatients:  B.  T.   Parsons-Smith,  MB, 
B.S.Lond..  MR.O.S,  L  R  C  P.,  A.   J.   8.   Pinchin,  M.B.,  B.8. 
Lond ..  M.R.C  S  ,  L.R.C  P.,  H.  B.  Weir,  B.A.Cantab.,  M.R.C.S  , 
L.R.C.P.,  R.  G.  Bingham,  M  K.C  S.,  L.R.C.P. 
Obstetric  Housc-Plivsneiaus  :   (Senior)  H.  15.  Whitehouse,  M.B., 
BS.Lond.,  M.R.C  S.,  L.R.C.P.    (Junior)  T.  G.  Starkey-Smitb, 
M.R.C  8.,  L.R  C  P. 
Special    Departments:    (Throat)    H.    N.    Little,    B.A.Cantab, 
M.R.C.S  ,  L.R.C.P.    (Skin)  A.  L.  Bachs,  M.A-Cantab.,  M.R  C.S., 

Children's  Surgical:  E.  C.  Sparrow,  M.R.C.S  ,  L.R.C.P. 
Electrical  Department,  .Y-Ray  Department:  A.  L.  Sachs,  M.A. 
Cantab  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
Several   other   gentlemen   have   received   an   extension  of   their 
appointment.  

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Heaths  (s 
Ss.  Bd.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarder!  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 
JOHNSON.-On27th  ult.,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  w.  Crosby  Johnson,  Fair- 

leigh,  Ecclcs  Old  Road,  Pendleton,  Manchester,  a  daughter. 
Marshall.— On  the  1st  December,  at  8t    John's  nouse,  Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire,  the  wifo  of  Thomas  Bingham  Marshall,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 
Callam— Christie  —At  the  Palace  Hotel,  Inverness,  on  the  20th 
November,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Mvcdonald,  M.A  ,  Kilicarnau,  Alex. 
Callam,  M.D.,  Burnlev.  to  Annie,  eldest  daughter  of  David 
Christie,  Esq.,  of  Rivulet,  Redcastle,  Ross-shire. 
Hutchinson— Horbcry. -On  the  5th  November,  at  the  C.MS. 
Church,  Gireaum,  Kombay,  by  the  Rov.  Canon  Heywood,  Cautaiu 
Leslie  Thomasou  Rose  Hutchinson,  M.A.  M.I),  B.C. (Cantab  I. 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  H  3  Hutchinson,  Bengal  Staff  Corp°,  and 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Boscombe,  Hants,  to  Dorothy  Frances, 
younger  daughter  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Horbury,  of  Breach 
Aiandy,  Eombay. 

DIARY   FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Medical  Society  of  London,  11,  Chandos  Street.  CaveDdish  Square, 
8  30p  m.— Mscussion  on  Pneumococcus  Infections,  to 
bo  introduced  by  Dr.  Win  Osier,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Oxford. 

Tir.HUiY. 

Royal  Society  ov  Medicine  : 

Bukcioai,  Section.  5.30  p.m.— Papers  :    (1)  Mr.  B.  G.  A. 
Movnihan  :  A  Case  of  Complete  Gastrectomy.    (2)  Mr. 
"  J.  D.  Malcolm:    Cases  of  Completo  Removal  of  the 

Gall  Bladder. 

WEDNESDAY. 

British  Balneological  and  Cumatological  Society,  20  Hanover 
Square,  W  ,  5  30  p  m  —Paper  :  Dr.  Edgecombe  (Harro- 
gate) :  Blood  1'rcssure  in  Spa  Practice. 


TBKJR«»DAT. 

Hakveian  Society  of  London.  Stafford  Rooms,  Titchborne  Street, 
Edgwaro  Roaa,  "vV  ,  8  30  p  m— Papers :  (1)  Mr.  Leslie 
Paton  :  Tho  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  some  Forms 
of  Simple  Conjuuctivitis.  (2)  Mr.  W.  F.  Fedder  : 
Congenital  Talipes. 

Ophthalmological  Society  of  the  Unitdd  Kingdom,  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  Card  cases  8  p  m  —  Papers  : 
Mr.  simeou  Sutll :  (1)  Carcinoma  of  the  Orbit  (2)  Colo- 
boma  of  Iris  in  Each  Eye  in  Kive  Generations.  Mr. 
E.  Nettleship :  Some  Cases  possibly  allied  to  Tay- 
Sach's  Infantile  Retinitis. 

Royal  Society  of  medicine  : 

Obstetrical  and  Gynaecological  Section,  7  45  p  m.— 
Paper:  Dr.  W.  E.  Fothergill :  The  Supports  of  the 
Pelvic  Viscera,  a  Review  of  Soma  Recent  Contribu- 
tions to  Pelvic.  Anatomy,  with  a  Clinical  Introduction. 
A  number  of  specimens  will  also  bo  shown  by  various 
members. 

FRIDAY. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine  : 

Clinical  Section,  20,  Hanover  Square.  W,  8  30  p.m.— 

Exhibition  of  cases  by  Professor  VV.  Osier,   Mr.  T.  H. 

Opeushaw,  and  Drs.  Edgar  Reid,  F.  Parkes  Weber,  W. 

Essex  Wynter,   W.   Pasteur,  and  Mr.  F.   J.   Poynton. 

The  patients  will  be  in  attendance  at  8  p.m. 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Disease  in  Children,  11,  Chandos  Street, 

W.,  5  p  m.— DiEcuff*-ion  ou  Inherited  Syphilis,  to  bo 

opened    by    Mr.    Clement   Lucas,   followed    by    Drs. 

Adamson,    L.    Guthrie,    G.    Carpenter ;     Messrs.     G. 

Pcrnct,  Sydney  Stephenson,  A.  H.  Tubby,  and  others. 

TfflS^.GKAWl'ATE      iOI'KSES     AND      JJECTWKEB. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  W.C.— Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Modical. 
Great  Northern  Central  Hospital,  Bolloway  Road,  N.— Friday, 

3  p  in..  On  Sleep  and  Sleeplessness. 

Hospital  FOB  Dcseasks  of  mi  Skin,  Blaekfriars,  BE.— Monday 
and  Wednesday,  5  p.m.,  Tumours  Innocent ;  Saturday, 
5  p.m.,  Tumours  Malignant. 

HosriTAi.  yOE  Sice  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C  —  Thurs- 
day, 4  pm,  Congenital  Dislocation  of  the  Hip  and  its 
Treatment. 

London  School  of  Clinical,  Medicine.— Dally  arrangements: 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.15  p.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively  ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday,  and  noou  Thursday , 
Skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday ; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Radiography, 

4  p.m.  Thursday.    Special  Lecture :  Monday,  2.15  p.m.. 
Aortic  Aneurysm. 

Mbdical  Graduates'  College  and  Polyclinic,  22.  Chonies  Street, 
W.C— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : 
Monday,  Skin.  Tuesday,  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical. Thursday,  Surgical.  Friday,  Ear.  Lectures 
at  5.15  p.ni  each  day  will  be  given  as  follows  :  Monday, 
The  Principles  of  Treatment  in  Heart  Disease  ;  Tues- 
day, Swedish  Medical  Gymnastics,  their  Application 
in  the  Treatment  of  Disorders  of  the  Digestive  System  ; 
Wednesday,  Precocious  Development. 

National  Hospital  foe  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen 
Square,  W.C— Tuesday,  3.30  p.m.,  Anterior  Polio- 
myelitis ;  Friday,  3.30  p.m.,  Paraplegia. 

Nokth-East  London  Post-Graduate  College,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  for  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out-patient ;  £.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  J  Ray;  4.30  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 
Tuesday,  10.30  a.m.,  Medical  Out-patient ;  230  p.m., 
Operations,  Gynaecological  and  Surgical  Out-patient ; 
4.30  p.m.,  Lecture  :  Clinical  Value  of  Sputum  Examina- 
tion. Wednesday,  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out-patient.  Skin 
and  Eye  ;  Thursday,  230  p.m.,  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions, Modical  and  Surgical  Out-patient  and  X  Kay  ; 
3  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient ;  4  30  p  m.,  Lecture : 
Varieties  of  Bronchitis,  their  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment ;  Friday,  10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out-patient ;  2.30  p.m.. 
Operations.  Medical  Out-patient  and  Eye ;  3  p.m.. 
Medical  In-patient. 

Post-graduate  College,  West  London  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
Koad,  W.— The  following  arrangements  have  boen 
made  for  next  week  :  Daily,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Clinics,  2pm.;  Operations  and  X  Rays  2  30  p.ro 
Monday  and  Thursday,  2  p  m.,  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.m..  Gynaecological  Opera- 
tions ;  2  p.m.  (Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  10  a.m.), 
Diseases  of  the  Throat.  Nose,  and  Ear;  2.30  pm., 
Diseases  of  tho  Skin.  Wednesday,  10  a.m.,  Diseases 
of  Children  ;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  p  m..  Dis- 
eases of  Eye.  Lectures :  Monday,  at  12  noon,  Patho- 
logical Demonstration.  At  5  p  m.,  Monday,  Gynae- 
cology ;  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Clinical  ;  Wednesday, 
Incontinence  of  Urine  ;  Thursday,  Surgical  Ca3es. 

Royal  Dental  Hospital,  Leicester  Square,  W.C— Monday,  5.30  p  m., 
The  Etiology  of  Palatal  Deformities. 


BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 


The  World's  Classics.    London,  New  York,  and  Toronto  :  H.  Frowde. 

Is.: 
CM.    The  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  de  Santillaua.    By  A.  R.  Lesage. 

Translated  by  T.  Smollett.    In  two  volumes. 
XCIX.    The  Poems  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Thomas  Skinner,  M.D.     A  Biographical   Sketch.    By  J.  H.Clarke. 

London  :  Homoeopathic  Publishing  Company.    1S07. 
Transactions  of  tho  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Laryugoloeical  Association  held  at  Washington,  DC,  May  7tU 

to  9th,  1907.    New  York  :  American  Larj  ngologieal  Association. 

1907. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER. 

.  mmiv  /London:    Standing   Ethical  Subcom- 

6  FRIDAY        ...  J     mittee)  2  p.m. 

7  SATURDAY... 

8  JhinBaj} 

9  MONDAY     ... 

/Lchdon  :    Organization    Committee, 
11a.m. 

i  Lonbos  :    Life   Insurance     Examina- 
tions Subcommittee,  3  p.m. 
Walthamstow  Division,  Metropolitan. 
Counties  Branch,  Fillebrooke    Hall, 
l-'airlop  Road,  Leytonstone,  4  p.m. 

London    Joint  Hospitals  Committee, 
2.30  p.m. 

London  :       Metropolitan      Counties 
Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 

ELampstkad     Division.      Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Business  Meeting. 

Hastings  Division,  South-Eastern 
Branch,  Special  Meeting,  Eversfield 
Hotel,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  8.30  p.m. 
j  Norwood  Divi&ion,  South-Eastern 
Branch,  Queen's  Hotel,  Church 
Road,  Upper  Norwood,  4  p.m. 

Wandsworth    Division,    Metropolitan 
Counties    Branch,      Medico-Political 
Meeting,  27,  St.  John's  Hill,  S.W., 
8.45  p.m. 
'Losdon:    Contract  Practice  Subcom- 
mittee, 2.30  p.m. 
j  English    Division.    Border     Counties 
1.    Branch,  Cottage  Hospital,  Maryport. 


10  TUESDAY*    ... 


11  WEDNESDAY 


12  THURSDAY... 


13  FRIDAY       ... 

14  8ATUBDAY'... 

15  JftmlfaB 

16  MONDAY     ... 

17  TUESDAY    ... 

18  WEDNESDAY 


'  London  :  South-Eastern  Branch  Coun- 
\     ell,  3.15  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER  (Continued). 

/Le  gh  Division,  Lancathire  and 
|      Cheshire  Branch,  Co-operative  Rooms, 

m  THimsniv     J      Ellesmere  Street,  8.30  p.m. 

iainui»UAl...iWAm)SW0MH  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Balham  Hotel, 
[     Balham,  3.45  p.m. 

20  FRIDAY 

21  SATURDAY*... 

22  ftmUas 
Z3MUND1Y*      ... 

24  TUESDAY"    ... 

25  WEDNESDAY'.    Cluistmas  Day. 

26  THURSDAY...     Bank  Holiday. 

27  FRIDAY* 

28  SATURDAY*... 

29  J-utnJan 

30  MONDAY      ... 

31  TUESDAY    ... 

1  WEDNESDAY 

2  THURSDAY*... 

3  FRIDAY 

4  SATURDAY... 

5  Jhrnttaji 

6  MONDAY      ... 

7  TUESDAY    ... 

8  WEDNESDAY 

9  THURSDAY. 
10  FRIDAY 


JANUARY,    1908. 

f  Subscriptions  to  the  British  Medical 
I     Association  for  1908  become  due. 

("Loneos  :    Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 
\     mittee,  2  p.m. 


fLoNroN:    Public  Health  Committee, 
i     3.15  p.m. 
London  :  Medico-Political  Committee, 

2.30  p.m. 
London   :      Metropolitan       Counties 

Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 
Hampstead      Division,     Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch. 
I  London  :  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
1     1.30  p.m. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITIBH    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  honour  and  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journal 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  in.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  In  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Modical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
Is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-law9.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  ft 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  caadidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  his 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

By-law  2.— Every  oandidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  ci  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if  no  t 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  rosldence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  il 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  bo 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  after  the  date  of  tha 
Mid  notice. 


Che  annna3  subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  non-members  is  £1  8b.  Od.  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  £1  15?,  Od,  for  abroad. 
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aSritisft  iBCrtyical  journal  in  1908, 

HE  British  Medical  Journal  Is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  advance  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  the  ancillary  sciences,  for  the 
discussion  of  political  and  social  questions  affecting  the  medical  profession,  and  for  the  reporting  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association— scientific,  clinical,  and  medico-political.  It  is  supplied  weekly  by  post  to  all 
members  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  has  a  considerable  circulation  among  medical  men  resident  abroad,  and 
others  not  members  of  the  Association,  and  has  long  held  a  leading  place  among  the  medical  journals  of  the  world. 

With  the  object  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  doctors  engaged  in  active  ptactice,  special  care  is  taken  to 
record,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  all  improvements  and  developments  in  clinical  medicine  and  surgery  anc> 
the  various  specialities  that  have  either  been  proved  to  be  of  real  value  or  show  reasonable  promise  oI< 
becoming  so ;  end  in  continuance  of  a  policy  which  has  met  with  much  appreciation  from  readers,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  publication,  during  ]  1908,  of  numerous  Clinical  Lectures  and  Addresses,  among  which 
the  following  may  here  be  enumerated : 


Leucocythaemia.  By  Sir  James  Barr,  M.D., 
F.R.C  P..  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine, 
University  College.  Liverpool  ;  Physician, 
Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool. 

On  High  Tension.  By  J.  R.  Bradford, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  University  College 
Hospital. 

The  Automatic  Rhythm  of  the  Heart.  By 
A.  M  GOSSAGB,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
Oat-patieuts,  Westminster  Hospital  and  East 
London  Hospital  for  Children. 


On  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  so-called.  By 
Gk  ^rge  arthub  Wright,  od.B.Oxon., 
F.K.C.S.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Surgery. 
Owens  College ;  Surgeon,  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary. 

Some  Points  In  Indigestion.  By  Sir 
WlLLIAM  H  Ali.cuin,  MO,  FRCP,  Con- 
sulting Physician,  Westminster  Hospital. 

On  a  Special  Form  of  Dilatation  and  Dis- 
placement of  the  Stomach.  By  T.  Sidney 
Short,  M.D .  Physician  to  the  General 
Hospital,    and  Consulting  Physician  to  the 


On  Rheumatic  Fever.    By  Norman  Moore,    j    General  Dispensary,  Birmingham 


M.D  ,  F.  R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Subphrenic  Abscess,  Especially  in  Relation 
to  Its  Diagnosis  from  Intrathoracic  Disease. 
By  T.  D.  AC  land,  Ml).,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

The  Treatment  of  Acute  Pneumonia.  By 
H.  W.  G.  Mackenzie,  F.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S., 
Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital. 

Multiple  serositles.  By  W.  Hale  White, 
M.D  ,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine.  Guy's  Hospital ;  Physician  to  King 
Edward  VII  Hospital. 

The  Uses  of  the  Calcium  Salts  In  Various 
Morbid  Conditions.  By  A.  P.  LnFF.,  M.D., 
i'.R.C.P.,  Physician  and  Lecturer  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology,  St.  Marys 
Hospital. 

Lead  Poisoning  In  Some  of  Its  Physio- 
logical and  Pathological  Aspects.  By  Thomas 
Oliver,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P  ,  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy, University  of  Durham  :  Physician,  Royal 
Victoria  Infirmary,  Newcastle. 

The  Economics  of  Dermatology.  By  Nor- 
man WAlker,  M.D..F.R  C.P.Edin,,  Physician 
for  Diseases  of  the  Skin  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  Diagnosis  between  Organic  and 
Functional  Affections  of  the  Nervous  System. 
By  J.  S.  Risien  Russell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician,  University  College  Hospital. 

On  Headache.  By  Wilfred  Harris,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P  ,  Physician  to  Outpatients,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  Physician  to  Hospital  for 
Epilepsy  and  Paralysis,  Maida  Yale. 

Some  Clinical  Aspects  of  the  Disappearance 
of  Pain.  By  Sir  Wm.  Bennett.  K  C.V.O., 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon.  King  Edward  VII  Hos- 
pital ;  Consulting  Surgeen,  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital. 

Adolescent  Insanity.  By  T.  S.  Clouston, 
M  D.,  i>'.K  C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases, 
University  of  Edinburgh  ^Physician-Superin- 
tendent, Royal  Asylum,  Edinburgh. 

Acute  Mental  Disorders  of  Childhood.  By 
G.  H.  Savage,  as.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting 
Physician  for  aud  Lecturer  on  Mental 
Diseases,  Guy's  Hospital. 

On  Tumourof  the  Brain.  By  H.  CAMPBELL 
Thomson.  M.D..  F.B  C.P.,  Assistant  Physi- 
cian, Middlesex  Hospital. 

Hemiplegia  with  Unilateral  Optic  Atrophy. 
By  R.  T.  Williamson,  M-D„  F.R  C. P.,  Lec- 
turer on  Mediciuo  aud  School  HygieLe,  Vic- 
toria University.  Manchester ;  and  Assistant 
Physician,  Koyal  Infirmary,  Manchester. 

Some  Forms  of  Spinal  Paralysis.  By  J. 
Michf.ll  Clarke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor 
of  Medicine.  University  College.  Bristol ; 
Physician,  Bristol  General  Hospital. 


Results  of  the  Operative  Treatment  of 
Chronic  Constipation.  By  W.  Arbuthnot 
Lane,  M.S..  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital  and  to 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  ormond 
Street. 

Surgery  of  Colitis.  By  F.  C.  W'ALLIS, 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross,  St. 
Mark's,  and  Grosvcnor  Hospitals. 

Early  Indications  of  Visceral  Disease.  By 
J.  Galloway,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Physician, 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

On  Abdominal  Emergencies.  By  SINCLAIR 
White,  M  D.,  F.R.C.S  ,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  Lecturer  on  Operative 
Surgery  !u  the  University,  Sheffield. 

Massive  Injections  in  the  After-treatment 
of  Abdominal  Operations.  By  H.  L.  Babnard, 
F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  London  Hos- 
pital. 

Some  Suggestions  and  Cases  In  Practical 
Surgery.  By  THOMAS  ANNANDALE,  B.C.L., 
F.R.C.S.,  Regius  Professor  Clinical  Surgery, 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Surgeon,  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary. 

The  Use  of  Chemicals  In  Aseptic  Surgery. 
By  C.  B.  Lockwojd,  F.R.C.S,  Surgeon,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

On  the  Value  of  the  Old  Tuberculin.  By 
Sir  C.  McCall  Anderson.  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Glasgow;  Physician, 
Glasgow  Western  Infirmary. 

Some  Points  In  Connexion  with  Surgical 
Tubercle.  By  Anthony  Bowlby,  CM  G., 
F.R.C.S..  Surgeon,  Household  of  H.M.  the 
King:  Surgeon.  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

On  Tumours  of  the  Long  Bones.  By  F.  S. 
Eve,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon,  London  Hospital. 

Clinical   Aspects  of  Imperfectly  Descended 
Testis    and    Its   Surgical   Treatment.      By  J. 
Hutchinson,  jun.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon, Louden    '    in  the  British  Medical  JOURNAL 
Hospital.  \ 

On  Some  Unusual  Forms  of  Hernia.  Ey  i 
H.  Betham  Robinson,  M.D.  FR.C.S,  Lee-  I 
turer  on  Practical  Surgery,  St  Thomas's  Hos-  | 
pital ;  Surgeon,  East  London  Hospital  for  ; 
Children.  , 

A  Series  of  Cases  of  Excision  of  the  Rectum 
for  Carcinoma.    By  C.  A.  MORTON,  F.R.C  3., 
Professor   of    Surgery,    University   College,    i 
Bristol ;  Surgeon,  Bristol  General  Hospital.      1 

Observations  on  the  Incidence  ahd  Spread    ( 
of  Cancer.    By  G.  lbnthal  Cheat  le,  C  B. 
F.R.C.S-,   Surgeon.   King's    College  Hospital    | 
and  Italian  Hospital :  Teacher  of  Practical    ' 
Surgery,  King's  College. 

On  Recurrences   In   Carcinomatous  Cases    ; 
after    the   "Complete"    Operation    for    Re-    | 
moval    of   the   Breast.    Bv  Edhed  Cobnfi;, 
F.k.C  ■>.,   Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  Surgeon    to  Out-patients  Hospital    for   j 
Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street.  ' 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Curette.    By    ; 
G.  E.  Herman,  F.RC.P.,    F.R.C.S.,  Consult- 
ing Obstetric  Physician,  London  Hospital.        | 


On  Frlmary  Carcinoma  of  the  Ovary.  By 
J.  Bland-Sutton,  F.R.C.S  ,  Surgeon  to  Mid- 
dlesex  Hospital   and   Chelsea   Hospital  foi- 


In  addition  clinical  lectures  or 
addresses  by  the  following  will  be 
published  : 

Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  K.C.B.  M.D.Cantab., 
F.R  C.P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic,  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  ;  Physician,  Addenbrooke's 
Hospital. 

Sir  Hector  C.  Cameron,  M.D.Glas.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Surgery,  University  02 
Glasgow. 

Sir  William  R.  Gowebs,  M.D.Lond , 
F.R.C.P..  F.8..S.,  Consulting  Physician,  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital  ;  Physician,  National 
Hospital  for  Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

John  Chiene,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Edin.. 
Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  Surgeon,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

James  Craig,  M.D  ,B  Ch.Dubl.,F.R.C.P.Ire., 
Physician,  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin. 

Robert  Saundby, M.D..  F.R.C  P.,  Professor 
of  MediciDe,  University  of  Birmingham  ;  Phy- 
sician. Binniiigham General  Hospital. 

F.  A.  Southam,  F.R.C.S,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Snrgery,  Victoria  University;  Sur- 
geon, Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

H.  P.  Hawkins,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician 
and  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  St.  Thoiuasa 
Hospital. 

J.  Dixon  Mann,  M.D.St.  And.,  F.R.C.P.. 
Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxi- 
cology. Victoria  University,  Manchester  ; 
Physician,  Salford  Royal  Hospital. 

H.  Gilbert  Barling,  M.B.,  B.SXond  . 
F  R.C  S ,  Surgeon,  Birmingham  Genera} 
Hospital. 

Walteb  E.  Dixon,  M.D.Cantab.,  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology,  King's 
College. 

ADDRESSES     AT    THE    ANNUAL 

MEETING. 
The  addresses  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Annual   Meeting  will    be    published 


THE     PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS, 

By  SniEON  Snell,  F.R.C.S.Edin.. 

Professor  of    Ophthalmology,  University  oi 

Sheffield  ;  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  Sheffield 

Royal  Infirmary. 

THE     ADDRESS     IN     MEDICINE, 

By   Jas.   Kingston    Fowlkb,    M.D.Cantab., 

F.R.C.P., 

Senior  Physician.  Middlesex  Hospital : 

Consulting  Physician,  King  Edward  VII 

Sanatorium. 

THE     ADDRESS     IN     SURGERY, 

Ey  R.  J.  Pye  Smith,  F.R.C.S.Eng., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  University  of  Sheffield  , 

Senior  Honorary  Surgeon,  Sheffield  Royal 

Hospital. 

THE     POPULAR     LECTURE, 
By  Edmund  Ov.fn,  LL.D.,  F.R  C.S.Eug., 

log  Surgeon,  St.  Mary's  Hospital  antt 
Hospital  for  ChL'dren,  Great  Ormond  Street ; 
Surgeon,  French  Hospital. 


These  lectures  and  addresses  and  other  original  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  photographs, 
drawings,  and  microscopical  preparations  as  occasion  may  require. 
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BATH  AND  BRISTOL  BRANCH. 
Tbb  second  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
Bath  on  November  27th.     There  were  present   Dr.  E.  J. 
Cave,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  forty- six  members  and 
visitors. 

Lantern  Sliden. — Dr.  Newman  Neild  showed  an  interest- 
ing series  from  his  collection  of  clinical  lantern  slides. 

Papers.— Dr.  C  J.  Whitby  read  a  paper  entitled  the 
Importance  of  Sphygmometry,  which  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Miohell  Clarke,  Dr.  Newman  Nbild, 
Dr.  Symons,  and  the  President.— Mr.  W.  M.  Beaumont 
read  a  note  on  the  ophthalmo-reaction  in  general 
practice. 

Bristol  Division. 
A   meeting  was  held  at  University  College,  Bristol,  on 
Friday,  November  22nd.    Dr.  J.  Michell  Clarke,  Chair- 
man of  the  Division,   was   in  the  chair,  and  thirty- six 
members  were  present. 

Notification  of  Birthi  Act—  The  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  1907,  was  considered  and  discussed.  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bristol  Town  Council  were  present.  The 
Act  was  discussed  and  its  relationship  to  the  medical 
profession.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  further  consideration,  and  in  order  that 
definite  resolutions  might  be  laid  before  the  Division  at 
an  early  date. 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary—The  compromise  arranged 
between  the  staff  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary  and  the 
Committee  of  thet  Institution  was  placed  before  the 
meeting  by  Mr.  Mtjnro  Smith.  The  following  is  the 
amended  form  of  Rule  36 : 

No  member  of  the  Honorary  8taff  shall  hold  any  Union  or 
Club  appointment.  No  member  of  the  Full  Staff  or  of  the 
Assistant  Staff  shall  hold  any  other  general  hospital  appoint- 
ment or  more  than  one  special  hospital  appointment. 

That  the  Full  Physicians  shall  limit  their  practice  to  medical 
work.    That  the  Full  Surgeons  shall  limit  their  practice  to 


surgical  work.  That  each  of  the  specialists  shall  limit  bis 
practice  to  his  speciality. 

These  ruies  SDall  not  preclude  members  of  the  Infirmary 
Honorary  Siaff  accepting  purely  consulting  and  not  active 
appointments  at  another  hospital. 

Dr.  Herapath  moved,  and  Dr.  Brasher  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : 

That,  in  order  to  end  the  unfortunate  dif  pute  between  the 
staff  and  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Roval  Infirmary,  and 
for  tbo  welfare  of  that  institution,  our  Medical  School,  and 
the  University  College,  this  meeting  of  the  profession 
agrees  to  support  the  staff  on  the  lines  explained  by 
Mr.  Munro  Smith  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Carey 

Coombs,    and    seconded    by    Mr.  Groves,    and    carried 

unanimously  : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Division  congratulates  the 

staff  of  the  Biistol  Roj  al  Infirmary  on  a  settlement  which, 

under  special  clrcumstaDCts— namely,  the  increased  scope 

and  altered  conditions  of  the  work  of  the  assistant  staff  in 

future— must  be  considered  satisfactory. 

They  bold  strongly,  however,  that  no  rule  or  bj-law  of 
ary  of  the  existing  Bristol  hospitals  should  prevent  or 
tend  to  prevent  a  member  of  the  clinical  staff  of  that 
hospital  from  holding  an  appointment  at  any  one  other  of 
the  Bristol  hospitals ;  with  this  reservation,  that  no 
medical  man  should  bold  appointments  on  the  clinical 
staffs  of  both  the  General  Hospital  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary. 

Votes  of    Thanks.— On   the  motion   of    Dr.   Herapath, 

seconded  by  Dr.  Brasher,  it  was  unanimously  carried  : 

That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Bristol  Division  be  conveyed 

to  the  CeLtral  Council  and  the  Hospitals  Committee  of  the 

British     Medioil    Association    for    their   most    valuable 

support  in  this  dispute. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  accorded  to  the 
British  Medical  Journal  and  the  Lancet  for  the  support 
which  they  gave  to  the  local  medical  profession. 

Resolutions  thanking  the  Association  for  Its  support  in 
the  dispute  and  also  the  British  Medical  Journal  were 
receivtd  from  a  large  meeting  of  the  general  practitioners 
of  Bristol  and  District  which  was  held  a  few  dajs  pre- 
viously, and  before  whom  the  terms  of  settlement  were 
explained. 

BORDER  BRANCH  (CAPE  COLONY). 
The    Inaugural  meeting  was    held    in    East  London  on 
November    12th.      Present:      Drs.     Tannoek,    Roulstop, 
Anderson,    Alexander,    Ward,     Ganteaume,    MacGregor, 
Rubldge,  Grey,  Brookes,  Hill  Aitken. 
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Election  of  Officers.— Nominations  lor  officials  for  1908 
were  called  lor.  President,  J.  P.  Tannock,  M.B.,  CM., 
D.PH. ;  President-elect,  R.  J.  Roulston,  M.D.,  CM., 
F.R  C.S.I. ;  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Chas.  J.  Hill 
ditken,  M.D.,  C.M.Edin.  No  other  nominations  being 
forthcoming  these  three  gentlemen  were  declared  elected. 
Dr.  Tannock  then  took  the  chair. 

Nominations  for  Branch  Council.—  Dr s.  Conry,  Wall, 
Robertson,  Qaerney,  Shanks,  Chute,  Randell,  Batchelor, 
Alexander,  MacGregor,  Grey,  Rubldge,  Ganteaume, 
Nangle,  Lownds,  and  Ward.  Twelve  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  In  January. 

Reciprocity.— A  resolution  was   unanimously  passed  by 
the  Branch  giving  support  to  the  Colonial  Medical  Council 
in    their    tight     for     reciprocity.      The     Secretary  was 
Instructed  to  forward  the  resolution  to  the  Council,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  ask  Dr.  Darley-Hartley  to  impress  on 
the  medical  profession  through  the  columns  of  his  paper 
the  advisability  of  their  bringing  before  candidates  for 
Parliament  this  question.    The  resolution  is  as  follows : 
This  Branch  respectfully  protests  against    the  undignified 
action  of  the  Government  In   attempting  to  coerce  the 
representatives  of  an  honourable  profession  by  withhold- 
ing  the   grant   to   the    Medical     Council.      It    submits 
that  the  Council  has  done  Its  bast  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  Parliament,  as  expressed  in  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1905,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility,  if  any,    rests  upon    the    Government  which  has 
declined  to  embody  in  legislation  the  provisions  of  that 
report,  especially  as.    on    other   grounds,    an  amended 
Medical  Act  is  greatly  needed.     Whilst  agreeing  to  go  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  registration  of  any  good  diploma  held 
by  bona  fide  Colonial-born  applicants,    It  most  strongly 
protests  against  an  indiscriminate   admission  of  practi- 
tioners from  all  parts  of    the   world,  as  destructive  of 
medical    morale,   and    fatal   to  that    harmony  amongst 
practitioners  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

The  attacks  on  the  Medical  Council  in  the  South  African 
Review  were'considered  by  the  meeting  as  scurrilous  and  too 
contemptible  for  notice. 

South  African  Medical  Congress. — Drs.  Tannock,  Rubidge, 
Ganteaume,  Roulston,  and  Hill  Aitken  were  requested  as 
a  small  committee  to  approach  various  bodies  and  persons 
with  a  view  to  holding  the  Congress  here  in  1908. 

Name  of  Branch. — Dr.  Tannock,  who  has  been  mainly 
Instrumental  In  forming  a  Branch  here,  suggested  that  the 
Border  Branch  be  the  name  of  the  new  Branch.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

DORSET  AND  WEST  HINTS  BRANCH: 

Bournemouth  Division. 

A  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  in  the  Bournemouth 

Medical  Society's  rooms  on  November  20th.    Dr.  C.  H.  W. 

Parkinson  In  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meetiDg  were  confirmed. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — It  was  decided  to~  take'no 
action  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Act. 

Wimborne  Medical  Poor-law  Appointments. — The  Wlm- 
borne  medical  Poor-law  appointments  were  reported  and 
discussed. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — Dr.  Johnson  Smyth 
gave  a  brief  report  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting 
at  Exeter. 

The  Referendum — The  Referendum  was  discussed  at 
leDgth.  and  Minutes  123,  283,  287,  293,  298  299,  303,  328, 
330,  342,  348  of  the  Representative  Meeting  were 
rej.-cted. 

Executive  Committee.— A  meeting  cf  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Division  was  held  prior  to  the  Divisional 
meeting. 

EDINBURGH  BRANGB: 
North-West  Edinburgh  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  wa3  held  on  Thursday, 
November  21st,  at  8  30  p.m.,  the  Chairman  (Dr.  Norman 
Walker)  presiding.  There  were  thirty  one  members  of  the 
Division  present,  the  largest  number  ever  present  at  a 
meeting. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting.— Dr.  A.  Walker,  the 
Representative  of  the  Division  at  the  Exeter  meeting,  gave 
a  brief  review  of  the  proceedings  at  Exeter.  Dr.  Walker 
drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Representative 


Meeting  was  called  upon  to  vote  on  matters  which  had  not 
previously  been  before  the  Divisions.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Chairman,  Dr.  A.  Walker  received  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  Referendum. — Before  voting  on  the  Referendum 
questions  the  members  of  Council,  Mr.  McKenzie  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Russell  (a  former  member 
of  Council),  the  Chairman,  and  several  of  the  other 
members  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Division,  expressed  their  views  on  the  present  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  Minutes  123,  283,  287.  293,  298 
were  disapproved  by  28  votes  to  1.  Minutes  299  to  303, 
328  to  330  were  disapproved  nem.  con.  Minutes  342  to  346 
were  disapproved  unanimously. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  BRANCH: 

Glasgow  North- Western  Division. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  in  the 

Burgh  Hall,  Hillhead,  on  Wednesday,  November  27th,  at 

8.45  p  m.,  Dr.  D.  J.  Mackintosh,  M.V.O.,  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
general  meeting  and  of  the  special  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider matters  referred  to  the  Division  (Referendum  Report) 
were  read  and  approved. 

Annual  Representative  Meeting. — The  Representative 
gave  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Exeter,  and 
explained  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Issue  of  the 
agenda  papers,  he  was  given  no  instructions  by  his  Divi- 
sion, and  that  he  was  compelled  to  act  on  his  own  initlati  \  e 
in  several  matters.  The  meeting  fully  approved  of  his 
action,  and  accorded  him  Its  hearty  thanks. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — The  Secretary  then  re- 
ported the  action  t*ken  about  the  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  and  the  measures  being  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  societies  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
in  Glasgow. 

Central  Emergency  Fund.— A  communication  from  the 
General  Secretary  about  the  Central  Emergency  Fund  and 
appeal  for  financial  support  was  read. 

Expenses  of  Representatives. — Dr.  Caskie  moved  : 

That  this  Division  makes  an  application  to  the  Branch 
Council  for  a  grant  to  defray  the  out- of  pocket  expenses  of 
the  Representative  to  the  Representative  Meeting  in 
supplement  to  what  he  receives  trom  the  Association. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Campbell  seconded  the  motion.  The  present 
Representative  urged  that  this  should  apply  to  future 
appointments  only,  but  the  meeting  adhered  to  the  motion 
as  it  stood,  and  carried  it  unanimously. 

Medical  Examination  of  Seamen. — A  communication  was 
read  from  the  Medical  Secretary,  inquiring,  on  behalf  of 
the  Medico-Political  Committee,  for  Information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  system  of  examination  of  seamen  by 
medical  men  recently  adopted  by  the  Shipping  Federation, 
which  was  represented  as  being  unsatisfactory. 

Future  Meetirgs.—A  short  discussion  took  place  about 
the  arrangements  for  future  meetings,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 
Combined   Liverpool   and    Birkenhead    Divisions. 
A  meeting  of  the  combined  local  Divisions  was  held  at 
the  Liverpool  Medical   Institution    on  December  3rd  at 
4  p.m.    Sir  James  Barr  was   in  the    chair,  and    forty 
members  were  present. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — The  Secretary  explained 
the  reason  for  calling  the  meeting,  viz.,  the  consideration 
of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907.  The  minntes  of 
the  previous  meetiDg  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 
Sir  James  Barr  introduced  the  discussion  aDd  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
1907.  A  general  discussion  followed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  (proposed  by  Sir  James  Barr, 
seconded  by  Dr.  G.  Stopford  Taylor)  : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  combined  local  Divisions  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  approves  of  the  adoption  by 
the  local  authorities  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
1907. 
A  discussion  followed    on    the    fairness  of    compelling 
medical  men  and  others  not  members  of  the  household 
to  notify  births  under  penalty,  and,   on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Larein,  seconded  by  Dr.  Stanssield,  It  was  unani- 
mously resolved : 
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That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  such  services  should 
not  be  demanded  under  penalty  without  adequate  remu- 
neration. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  these  resolutions, 
with  an  explanatory  letter,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
and  to  the  Mayor  of  Bootle. 


Southport  Division. 
Notification  of  Births  Act. — A  special  meeting  of   this 
Division  was  held  on  December  3rd,  at  the  Temperance 
Institute,  to  consider  the  proposed  adoption  by  the  South- 
port  Town  Council  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act.    The 
meeting  was  held  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the 
Medical    Secretary    containing   a    suggestion    from    the 
Medico-Political    Committee  that    the    Division    should 
organize  representations  to  the  various  local  authorities. 
There  were  present:   Dr.  Anderson  (in  the  chair),  Drs. 
Ashworth,   Baildon,  Brown,  Hare,   Harris,  Holt,    Lewis, 
Mackay,  Plnkerton,  Popert,  Russel,  Sjkes  and  Walker. 
The  local  position  was  explained,  namely,  that  the  South- 
port  Town  Council  had  approved  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
and  that  a  proposal  to  confirm  the  adoption  would  be 
moved  at  the  Council  meeting  on  December  10th.    The 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Baildon  : 
That  this  Division,  whilst  resenting  the  imposition  on  the 
medical  profession  of  a  duty  without  fee  and  under  penalty, 
appreciates  the  utility  of  the  Notification  of  Births  Act ; 
further,  it  fails  to  see  that  simple  Bonification  within  thirty- 
six  hours  of  a  birth  which  must  be  registered  with  full 
particulars  within  six  weeks  constitutes  any  breach  of 
professional  confidence;   it  therefore  decides  to  ofl'dr  no 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act  by  the  Southport 
Town  Council,  but  requests  the  Honorary  Secretary,  in 
communicating  this  decision  to  the  Town  Clerk  through 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  point  out  the  Impropriety 
In  Instances  of  Illegitimate  birth  of  notification  being  (as 
has  been  suggested)  by  postcards  supplied  by  the  health 
authority,  and  recommends  that  it  shall  in  all  instances  be 
by  closed  letter  on  forms  In  envelopes  similarly  supplied. 
To   this  an  amendment   was    proposed  by  Dr.  Mackay 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Holt: 
That  the  meeting   protests  against    the    adoption    of    the 
Notification  of  Births  Act  as  compelling  a  breach  of  pro- 
fessional confidence  and  appoints  a  deputation  to  approach 
the  Town  Council  with  a  view  to  opposing  the  same. 
The   amendment   found  only  two   supporters,  the   pro- 
poser and  seconder,  and  the  original  resolution  was  then 
carried  with  only  two  dissentients. 

METROPOLITAN   COUNTIES   BRANCH  : 
City  Division. 
A   meeting  of  this  Division  took  place  at  the  Hackney 
Town    Hall    on   Thursday,    November    28th,    at  4   p.m., 
Dr.  Southoombe  being  in  the  chair. 

Incipient  Insanity  — A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  H.  Rayner 
on  incipient  insanity,  and  was  followed  by  some  discus- 
sion. A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
leader  for  his  f  x-?elltnt  paper. 

Notification  of  Birhs  Act. — The  meeting  then  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  following  resolutions  proposed  by  Dr. 
Major  Greenwood  : 

That  this  Division,  including  among  its  members  the  larger 
Dumber  of  medical  practitioners  of  the  Boroughs  of 
Betbnal  Green,  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  and  the  City  of 
London,  earnestly  appeals  to  the  Councils  of  the  above- 
mentioned  boroughs,  and  to  the  Corporation  ef  the  City  of 
London,  not  to  adopt  the  Eirly  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  That  It  Imposes  a  serious  violation  of  professional 
confidence  on  medical  practitioners,  and  especially 
in  those  cases  where  from  a  public  point  of  view  It  is 
most  unnecessary,  as  in  cases  where  a  medical  man 
Is  in  charge  of  a  lying-in  woman,  he  is  far  more  com- 
petent  to  advise  as  to  the  upbringing  of  the  child 
than  any  ordinary  visitor  sent  by  the  municipal 
authority. 

(b)  That  early  interference  during  the  lying-in  period  by 
official  visitors  with  inqoisltorial  methods  would  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  mother. 

(c)  That  all  breachts  of  professional  confidence  ar° 
greatly  opposed  to  the  public  good,  whether  imposf  d 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise. 

The  proposer  said  that  he  felt  justified  in  saying  that  the 
medical  profession  was  almost  unanimously  against  the 
compulsory  notification  of  births  by  medical  practitioners, 
that  this  was  obvious  to  the  readers  of  the  medical  press, 


and  that  every  week  the  Journal  published  lists  of 
Divisional  meetings  throughout  the  country,  where  reso- 
lutions similar  to  these  had  been  carried  and  sent  to 
the  local  authorities  protesting  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Act.  The  first  object  of  these  resolu- 
tions was  to  put  this  Division  in  line  with  other 
Divisions  of  the  Association.  With  regard  to  the 
public  utility  of  the  measure,  he  did  not  propose  to  take 
up  the  time  ol  the  meeting,  but  he  thought  it  only  right 
to  say  that  personally  he  regarded  it  as  "  quack  "  legisla- 
tion, the  application  of  an  utterly  inadequate  remedy  to  a 
great  social  disea;e ;  but  he  put  this  forward  ODly  as  a 
personal  opinion,  as  he  was  aware  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  profession  on  this  point.  In 
arguing  the  case  for  these  resolutions  he  was  ready  to 
admit  that  this  was  a  useful  measure,  and  might  be 
properly  enforced  by  the  Legislature.  Then  if  it  were 
made  the  law  that  all  births  must  be  registered  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  event,  medical  men  would  have  to 
register  the  births  occurring  in  their  own  household  like 
other  people.  By  what  right  was  the  duty  put  on  the 
profession  to  notify  births  in  other  households?  The 
only  justifiable  reason  would  be  that  the  measure  was  of 
the  utmost  Importance  for  the  public  good,  and  would 
be  valueless  without  the  compulsory  notification  by 
the  medical  practitioner  of  all  the  births  in  his 
prastice.  This  reason  could  not  be  given,  for  the  truth 
was  otherwise.  It  was  well  known  that  at  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  when  that  dishonourable  trick  was  perpetrated 
by  the  Government,  whereby  the  representatives  of  the 
profession  were  induced  to  allow  the  measure  to  pass,  it 
was  stated  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  Bill  without  the  compulsory  notification  of  medical 
practitioners,  but  they  preferred  to  include  this  in  it,  If 
possible.  Again,  it  was  constantly  being  said  that 
medical  practitioners  would  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required  to 
notify  birthB.  Did  all  this  tend  to  show  that  compulsory 
notification  by  medical  men  was  necessary  for  the  working 
of  this  measure  ?  It  was  almost  a  wanton  violation  of 
professional  rights.  Then,  as  to  the  reasons  given  for 
these  resolutions,  he  would  like  to  point  out  that  they  were 
not  drafted  by  himself,  but  were  taken  nearly  verbatim 
from  those  published  in  the  Journal  a  short  time 
before,  as  being  presented  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation  by  the  profession  of  that  great  city,  and  with 
success,  for  the  Act  had  not  been  adopted  there.  Was  it 
not  a  gross  violation  of  professional  confidence  to  notify — 
it  might  be— an  illegitimate  birth  when  called  in  by  an 
unmarried  patient,  or  her  parents  in  their  distress? 
What  could  be  more  degrading  ?  And,  in  his  opinion,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  did  not  make  it  less  degrading.  It  had 
been  said  there  was  moie  laxity  with  rpgard  to  profes- 
sional confidences  in  this  country  than  abroad  ;  he  hoped 
that  it  was  not  so,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Legis- 
lature did  all  it  could  to  encourage  this  laxity. 
First,  the  common  law  allowed  no  privilege  to 
the  medical  witness  with  regard  to  professional 
confidences  as  in  the  case  of  lawyers  and  clergymen. 
Next,  there  was  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease  Act. 
He  did  not  for  a  moment  contend  that  infectious  diseases 
ought  not  to  be  notified,  but  the  notification  of  them 
ought  never  to  have  b? en  forced  on  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  it  should  have  been  made  compulsory  on  those 
in  charge  of  the  patient  alone.  Lastly,  they  had  the 
present  Act,  and  who  krjew  what  would  be  the  next  com- 
pulsory service  the  profession  would  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form? Some  years  ago  at  the  York  Assizes  a  member  of 
the  profession  refused  to  answer  certain  questions 
which  violated  the  professional  confidence  he  owed 
to  his  patient.  He  was  told  by  the  judge  that  he  was 
breaking  the  law,  but  he  stood  firm,  preferring  rather  to 
be  a  law  breaker  than  offend  against  his  conscience,  and 
the  speaker  believed  he  had  the  respect  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession. This  enactment,  in  his  opinion,  would  make 
many  law-breakers.  This  also  must  not  be  ovtrlooked: 
the  chief  object  of  this  violation  of  their  rights  was  to 
send  a  visitor  to  the  house  of  their  patient  to  teach  her 
what  they  were  presumably  far  more  capable  of  doing,  for 
in  every  case  attended  by  a  medical  practitioner  he  was 
visiting  her  for  at  least  ten  days,  sometimes  for  a  month. 
This  was  a  distinct  slight  on  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  a  palpable  suggestion  that  he  was  either  incompetent 
or  neglectful  of  his  duty.  With  regard  to  the  second 
reason  it  might  be  thought  a  little  far- fetched  by  some. 
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Bat  this  measure  was  especially  for  the  ignorant,  and  tt 
was  in  the  experience  of  most  how  well  meaning  sanitary 
inspectors  some'imes  caused  not  a  little  trouble  in  small 
households,  and  lying  in  women  were  easily  upset  by  any 
meDtal  ehock.  As  to  the  third  reason,  it  was  surely  un- 
necessary to  say  much  with  regard  to  the  public  harm 
likely  to  arise  from  breaches  of  professional  con 
fidence.  This  had  never  been  questioned  up  to 
the  present;  he  had  always  been  taught  that  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence  was  a  malum  in  «e, 
and  could  not  be  justified.  Now,  however,  a  new  doctrine 
was  being  inculca  :ed,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  did  away 
with  the  evil.  This  doctrine,  if  it  rested  on  anything,  must 
be  on  the  principle  that  evil  was  justifiable  when  good 
was  derived  therefrom,  a  process  of  reasoning  he  had 
always  considered  unsouc  d.  The  resolutions  were  seconded 
by  Dr.  Brewer.  He  thought  there  was  10  necessity  for 
this  CDtnpulsory  notification,  and  that  it  was  distinctly  a 
breach  of  professional  confidence.  Dr.  Kino  Warry, 
M.O.H.  for  Hackney,  said  he  disagreed  entirely  with 
Dr.  Green  vood,  and  thought  he  had  in  no  way  proved  his 
case.  He  thought  his  action  very  selfish;  If  he  did  not 
think  well  of  the  Act,  he  had  no  right  to  try  to  make 
others  oppose  such  salutary  1-  gis'ation  The  infantile 
mortality  was  very  great  in  Hackney,  Shor-  ditch,  and 
other  boroughs,  and  he  thought  this  act  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  cbeckiDg  it,  and  the  Borough  Council  was 
determined  to  adopt  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  medical 
practitioner  did  instruct  mothers  as  to  the  bringing  up  of 
their  Infants,  and, any  way,  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so  for  many  years,  and  the  result  was  this  great  mor- 
tality. There  was  no  breach  of  prof  essionslcoi  fi  ience  in  noti- 
fying a  birth,  Tae  event  was  known  in  every  house  when 
It  0  "currad,  and  often  to  the  neighbours.  It  might 
be  different  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  woman,  but 
even  then  it  was  very  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
infant.  Not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  mothers  of  the 
community  were  attended  by  doctors,  so  that  the  burden 
would  not  very  frequently  be  on  the  medical  practltlone  r. 
What  did  Dr.  Greenwood  mean  by  his  criticism  of  the 
visitors  who  were  to  be  employed  ?  He  could  not  know 
what  visitors  would  be  sent.  Did  he  know  that  at 
Huddersfield  and  other  places  medical  women  were  fre- 
quently sent?  Had  he  any  objection  to  them?  How 
about  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases?  This  was 
not  considered  a  violation  of  professional  confidence  ;  why, 
then,  should  the  notification  of  births  be  so  considered? 
Other  important  results  bearing  on  sanitary  science 
were  expscted  from  this  Act,  and  he  earnestly 
hopad  that  these  resolutions  would  not  be  carried,  as  they 
would  not  have  the  least  effect.  Dr.  Wallace  said  that 
he  coull  not  support  the  resolutions.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  often  necessary  for  the  m°dical  practitioner  to 
notify,  as  there  were  others  mentioned  in  the  act  besides 
him.  He  read  Section  1  of  the  Act,  and  asked  Dr.  Warry 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  give  the  postcard 
issued  by  the  lotal  authority,  after  filling  it  in,  to 
the  father,  and  get  him  to  send  it.  Dr.  Warry  said 
that  if  the  postcard  were  so  given  to  the  father,  and 
he  promised  to  send  it  in,  he  thought  the  medical 
practitioner  would  be  protected  from  the  penalty. 
Dr.  Goodall  altogether  objected  to  the  resolutions.  He 
thought  tue  Act  was  a  very  good  one,  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  He  could  not  understand  why  Dr.  Green- 
wood described  the  Act  as  "  quack  "  legislation.  It  had 
been  considered  and  ap Droved  by  the  most  eminent 
sanitarians.  Dr.  Greenwood  objected  to  discussion  on 
this  point,  as  he  had  argued  his  case  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Act  was  all  its  supporters  contended.  Dr.  Goodall 
admitted  the  objection,  and,  continuing,  denied  that 
there  was  any  breach  of  professional  confidence  in 
this  notification;  that  the  notification  of  infectious  dis- 
eases was  being  carried  out  by  the  whole  profession,  and 
this  In  Itself  pat  an  end  to  any  suggestion  that  the  pro- 
posed notification  would  be  a  violation  of  confidence.  He 
admitted  that  the  medical  profession  had  just  cause 
to  complain  of  the  way  tt.ey  had  been  treated  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  knew  that  many  Divisions 
had  protested  against  this  Act,  and  he  must  point  out 
that  the  reason  given  by  some  was  that  no  fee 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  notification.  Dr.  Gkesnwood 
said  that  the  question  of  a  fee  was  not  alladed  to  in  his 
resolutions.  I).-.  Goodall  was  glad  this  was  the  case. 
.'.teira   said  he  was  probably  the  oldest  practi- 


tioner there  pretent.  He  considered  the  notification  of 
births  without  the  patient's  consent  a  gross  breach  of  pro- 
fessional confidence,  and  agreed  with  every  word  Dr. 
Greenwood  had  said.  Dr.  Hunt  thought  it  was  not  quite 
clear  how  it  was  proposed  to  work  the  Act.  He  would 
like  to  ask  Dr.  Warry  if  any  understanding  could  be 
arrived  at  with  the  Borough  Council.  For  Instance,  if  the 
Division  were  not  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  Act, 
would  the  Borough  Council  agree  not  to  prosecute  medical 
practitioners  who  conscientiously  object*  d  to  notify  ?  Dr. 
Warby  said  this  was  a  legal  question,  which  he  did  not  feel 
competent  to  answer.  He  did  not  think  there  need  be  much 
fear  on  this  subject,  a°  his  Council  would  not  wish  to 
prosecute  medical  practitioners.  No  undue  severity  had 
been  shown  tu  carrying  out  the  Infectious  Disease 
Notification  Act.  The  Chai.-.man  said  that  perhaps  Dr. 
Gteenwood  might  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  question.  Dr.  Bynoe  altogether  supported 
Dr.  G/eenwood.  He  strongly  opposed  this  compulsory 
notification,  and  considered  it  quite  unnecessary.  Dr. 
Warry  adnitted  that  not  50  per  cent,  ol  the  births  were 
attended  by  medical  men,  and  many  t  f  these,  owing  to 
the  social  position  of  the  parents,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  notify  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Dr.  '-treenwood,  in  reply,  said  he  would  first  deal  with 
Dr.  Warry.  What  the  supporters  of  this  measure  had  to 
shoiv  was.  that  for  its  success  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  medical  practitioners  should  be  compelled  under  a 
penalty  to  notify  births.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  by  any 
<jne  who  had  spoken  against  these  resolutions  to  prove 
this,  so  that  if  all  weie  true  that  was  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  Act,  his  poattion  would  not  be  affected.  Much  that 
Dr.  Warry  said  really  supported  his  case.  If  but  a  small 
number  of  births  were  attended  by  medical  men  their 
notification  became  toth»t  extent  of  less  importance.  He 
could  not  understand  Dr.  Warry 's  ethical  distinction 
between  the  notification  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
births.  If  one  were  wrong  amely  the  other  could 
not  be  consldtred  right,  nor  did  he  see  that  the  fact 
that  information  a  practitioner  bad  obtained  in  his 
professional  capactity  had  become  generally  known 
authorized  him  to  betray  his  patient's  confidence. 
Then  Dr.  Warry  objected  to  his  criticism  of  the  visitors 
that  would  be  sent  by  the  local  authorities ;  it  was  true 
he  could  not  know  as  yet  what  they  would  be,  bat  did  any 
one  think  they  were  likely  to  be  in  most  cases  lady 
doctors?  Dr  Warry  had  instancel  Huddersfield;  that 
was  tae  pet  borough  of  the  suppo-ters  of  this  Act.  where  a 
remarkable  diminution  of  infantile  mortality  bad  already 
been  attained  without  the  helpof  this  Acs, but  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  the  Mayor's  sovereign  remedy  to  stimu- 
late parental  duties.  It  was  on  account  of  what  was  being 
done  In  that  borough  that  he  had  thought  more  seriously 
of  the  mischief  that  might  be  done  by  official  visitors.  He 
then  read  an  exttact  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  Tribunein 
which  Alderman  BeDjamin  Broadbent  was  repotted  to 
have  said,  when  the  lady  visitors  were  declined  : 

They  do  not  question  the  decision,  but  take  care  that  the 
Inspector  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  as  well  as  the  police,  is  informed  of  such 
instances. 

When  citizens  who  under  this  very  Act  had  a  legal  right 
to  decline  the  Interference  of  these  visitors,  were  told 
when  they  exercised  this  option  that  they  would  be  put 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  and  the  inspectors  of 
this  society,  It  was  not  surprising  that  they  did  not  often 
do  so.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Wallace's  view  that  medical 
practitioners  would  not  often  be  prosecuted  under  the  Act 
on  account  of  the  alternative  duties  of  other  persons,  he 
would  only  instance  the  Notification  of  Infectious  Disease 
Act,  where  there  were  similar  alternatives.  He  would 
aek  how  often  any  but  medical  practitioners  had  been 
prosecuted  under  that  Act  ?  With  regard  to  Dr.  Hunt's 
question,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Borough 
Council  could  not  give  legally  any  such  undertaking.  The 
Chairman  then  put  the  resolutions  to  the  meeting,  which 
were  duly  carried.  The  total  number  present  during 
the  discussion  was  18,  of  whom  7  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tions and  4  against.  The  rest  either  did  not  vote  or 
had  left  when  the  vote  was  taken.  Dr.  Goodall  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  with  them.  Dr.  Greenwood 
thought  it  was  settled  by  the  resolutions.  The  Chairman 
said  this  was  not  the  case.  Dr.  Greenwood  said  he 
should  then  move  that  the  resolutions  be  sent  to  all  the 
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bodies  mentioned  therein.  As  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  nearly  all  the  members  had  left,  Dr.  Green- 
wood withdrew  his  motion,  intimating  he  should  bring  it 
forward  at  the  next  meeting. 


Lambeth  Division. 
A  general  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on 
Thursday,  November  28th,  at  4  p.m.    Dr.  Maurice  Craig 
was  in  the  chair,  and  twenty- two  members  with    five 
guests  were  present. 

The  Beferendum. — The  final  voting  upon  the  questions 
in  the  Referendum  was  taken.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Sangstbr,  seconded  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  take  the  matter  en  bloc.  On  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Capes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Denning,  it  was  unanimously 
agret d  that  all  the  questions  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Paper  and  Casts. — Mr.  J.  S.  Fairjiairn  then  read  a 
paper  upon  the  treatment  of  uterine  haemorrhage 
In  the  absence  of  obvious  lesion  illustrating  it  with 
specimens  and  drawings.  A  general  discussion  followed. 
Dr.  H.  R.  Dean  and  Mr  I.  B.  Adams  showed  several  cases, 
including  splenic  enlargements  in  children,  and  the 
passive  hyperaemia  m-thod  of  treating  ulcerated  legs. 

Votes  9/  Thar  k  1. — The  meeting  concluded  at  5.45  p  m., 
with  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Dr.  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Adims,  and  to  the  authorities  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for 
so  kindly  allowing  the  meeting  to  be  held  there. 


St.  Panoras  and  Islington  Division. 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 
London  Temperance  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  December  3rd. 
Dr.  Wynn  Westcott,  Chairman  of  the  Division,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  fair  master  of  members  and  visitors,  the 
latter  including  Dr.  Southcombe,  Chairman  of  the  City 
Division. 

Notification  of  Births  Act.— The  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  1907,  was  discussed.  Letters  from  the  Medical 
Secretary  and  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  St  P«ncraa  weie 
read,  the  latter  statlDg  "  that  the  St  Pancras  Borough 
Council  had  given  instructions  for  the  necessary 
procedure  for  the  adoption  of  the  Act  to  be  taken 
forthwith"  Dr.  Buckell  who  had  had  an  Interview 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Islington,  explained 
the  position  of  matters  in  that  borough,  and  said 
that  it  was  also  proponed  to  adopt  the  Act  there. 
Dr.  Svkbs,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Pancras, 
and  a  member.of  the  Division,  opened  the  discussion.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Act  put  no  new  burden  on  medical 
practitioners,  that  as  matters  were  now,  any  person  in 
attendance  at  a  birth,  was  liable,  In  default  of  the  parents, 
to  be  called  upon  to  register  the  birth,  and  that  the  new 
Act  did  no  more.  It  was  probable  that  in  practiie  it 
would  be  an  exceedingly  rare  event  for  a  doctor  to  have 
to  notify  a  birth.  He  tnought  the  final  effect  of  the  Act 
would  be  to  make  the  present  system  of  registration  obso- 
lete, and  that  in  the  future  parents  would  be  jast  as 
eager  to  notify  births  under  this  Act  as  they  now 
were  to  register  them,  for  everyone  knew  that  in 
every  walk  of  life  a  birch  certificate  was,  sooner 
or  later,  certain  to  be  required.  It  was  abso- 
lutely essential,  if  the  Act  was  to  be  a  success,  for  the 
health  authorities  to  work  harmoniously  with  the 
doctors,  and  that  was  the  desire  of  the  St.  Pancras 
authority.  Dr.  Sykes  also  pointed  out  the  benefits  which 
the  new  Act  would  confer  upon  the  community  In  the 
way  of  diminishing  the  appalling  infantile  mortality,  of 
the  rearing  of  healthy  children,  and  of  the  compilation 
of  more  accurate  vital  statistics.  He  hoped  the  members 
would  watch  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in  St. 
Pancras,  and  he  Invited  them  to  come  to  him  at  any  time 
to  confer  with  him  and  to  give  him  their  views,  and 
he  assured  the  Division  that  in  St.  Pancras  the  Act 
would  be  administered  with  the  utmost  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  profession,  and  he  asked  those 
present  for  their  sympathttic  cooperation.  Numerous 
questions  put  by  members  were  answered  by  Dr.  Sykes. 
Dr.  Major  Greenwood  (City  Division)  spoke  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Act,  and  read  to  the  meeting  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  City  Division  on  November  28th. 
An  animated  discussion  took  place  In  which  the  Chairman 
and   other  members    and  visitors  took,  part,  Dr.  Eder 


strongly  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary proposed,  and  Dr.  Hearn  seconded,  that  resolutions 
similar  to  those  passed  by  the  City  Division,  condemning 
the  adoption  of  the  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  meeting. 
Dr.  Buckell  and  others  objected  to  the  form  of  these 
resolutions,  and  as,  on  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  "  Ayes  " 
and  the  "Noes"  were  equal,  the  Chairman  voted  against 
the  resolutions  and  dec  ared  them  lost.  A  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  approving  the  adoption  of  the  Act 
was  negatived,  after  which  it  w.-.s  unanimously  resolved  to 
Instruct  the  Secretary  to  keep  in  touch  vith  the  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  two  boroughs  and  to  report  to  the 
Division  the  details  for  the  administration  of  the  Act  that 
would  be  proposed  by  the  two  health  authorities.  Dr. 
Dora  Bunting,  of  the  School  for  Mothers,  Somers  Town, 
N.W,,  was  present,  and  supported  the  adoption  of  the 
Act. 

Branch  Council. — Dr.  Buckell,  Vice-President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Counties  Branch,  presented  to  the  meeting 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Branch  Council. 

The  other  items  on  the  agenda  were  postponed. 


Wandsworth  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  in  the  Battersea  Town 
H*ll  on  Thursday  evening,  November  28th,  Dr.  Gilbert 
Richardson  In  the  cbair. 

Confirmation  0)  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
on  October  24th  were  confirmed. 

Correspondence  — Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Langley 
Browne  regretting  his  Inability  to  attend,  and  from  the 
Medical  Secretarj  re  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907 

General  Medical  Council — Drs.  Latimer  and  McManus 
were  present  at  the  invitation  of  the  Division,  and  gave 
interesting  addresses  on  the  woik  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  and  on  various  subjects  of  professional  interest. 

Votes  of  Thanks.—  The  meeting  closed  with  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  them. 


SOUrEE-EASTERS  BRANCH: 
Folkestone  Division. 
A  meeting  of  the  Folkestone  Division  took  place  at  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Folkestone,  on  Thursday,  December  5th, 
at  8.30  p.m.,  Dr.  Randall  Davis  being  in  the  chair. 
Twenty  seven  attended  the  meetiDg— namely  20  members 
of  the  Association  and  7  unattached.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  believes  this  to  be  a  record  meeting  on  the 
Referendum  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  Division — namely,  20  members  attended  the 
meeting  out  of  a  possible  28,  the  total  membership  of  the 
Division. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Cases. — Some  clinical  cases  were  shown,  namely :  (I) 
Cancer  of  the  tongue;  (2)  exostosis  of  the  femur;  (3) 
ulcers  specific  (?). 

The  Referendum— Dr.  Tyson,  member  of  the  Council, 
read  a  piper  on  the  Referendum,  and  Dr.  P.  Vernon 
Dodd,  Representative  for  Representative  MeetiDg,  reolied. 
Some  discussion  followtd.  The  minutes  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting  were  then  voted  upon  with  the  following 
result : 

For.  Against. 

On  Minute  123    2    10 

283    2    13 

287    2    13 

293 2    13 

298    2    13 

„       299 4    13 

„        „       303 2    13 

328    3    12 

330 2    13 

„       342 2    13 

„       348 2    14 


Isle  of  Thanet  Division. 
The  twenty-third  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  at 
St.  Mildred's  Hotel,  Westgate,  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 28th,  Dr.  Arthur  Flint  in  the  chair.  Fourteen 
members  were  present  at  the  meeting,  and  one  visitor, 
Mr.  Swinford  Edwards. 

Confirmation    of   Minutes. — The    minutes    ol    the    last 
meeting  were  read,  confirmed,  and  signed. 
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Notification  of  Births  Act. —  4.  letter  was  read  from  the 
Me  lie  Ml  Secretary  on  the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907. 
It  was  resolvtd  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration. 

Police  Emergency  Feei. — A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  South-Eastern  Branch  on  the  qupstlon 
of  police  emergensy  fees.  The  letter  was  discusped  by 
P.g.  Watts  and  Heiton.  No  specific  cases  had  come  to 
their  notice  of  any  members  being  In  difficulties  in  this 
question.  It  Sf  emed  to  be  generally  understood  that  the 
police  were  not  responsible  for  the  fees. 

Demonstration  and  Paper. — llr.  F.  Swinford  Edwards, 
having  given  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  sigmoido- 
scope and  examined  a  subject  therewith,  read  a  paper 
entitled  the  Importance  of  the  Sigmoidoscope  in  General 
Practice.  He  first  briefly  discussed  the  history  of  the 
instrument  and  the  various  forms  in  use,  then  cited  the 
methoi  of  use,  and  quoted  numerous  cases  of  his  in 
which  he  had  used  the  instrument  He  discussed  also 
the  an-tomy  of  the  sigmoid  colon  and  rectum,  and  men- 
tioned several  points  which  had  been  lately  described  by 
various  authors  and  himself  The  paper  was  discussed, 
and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Edwards 
for  his  piper  and  demonstration. 

The  Referendum — The  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  read,  and  its  recommendations  to  the  Division 
on  each  resolution  of  the  Referendum  on  the  draft  Charter. 
A  special  vote  was  taken  on  each  particular  minute,  and  in 
each  case  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  endorsed  unanimously.  Two  members  having 
left,  12  members  voted  for  and  none  against  in  each 
resolution. 

Votes  of  Thanh. — A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding,  aDd  to  Dr.  Powvll  for 
arranging  a  subject's  attendance  for  demonstration. 


Tunbridge  Wells  Division. 
A  siiJciAL  general  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  at  the 
General  Hospital  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  House 
Committee)  on  Wednesday,  November  20th.  Dr.  Purdinq- 
ton  was  in  the  chair,  and  twelve  other  members  were 
present. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Appointment  of  Inspector  and  Medical  Officer  under  the 
Midlives  Act  of  7902.— The  following  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously: 

That  this  meeting,  without  In  any  way  reflecting  on  the 
person  appointed  as  inspector  and  medical  officer  under 
the  Act  of  1902,  which  is  a  public  appointment  maintained 
out  of  public  fuDds,  hereby  protests  against  such  an 
appointment  being  made  without  the  vacancy  having  been 
duly  advertised  in  the  local  press  in  the  usoal  manner, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  tte  Town  Clerk 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  (he  Health  Committee. 

Fees  in  Polite  Emergency  Cases.— In  answer  to  a  query 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch,  the  Secretary  was 
dliected  to  reply  that  none  of  the  members  had  expe- 
rienced any  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  fees. 

Medi'al  Law  Reform  and  Quackery. — The  members 
unanimously  supported  the  resolution  put  forward  by  the 
Reigate  Division. 

Teaching  of  Hygiene  to  School  Teachers. — A  letter  frr-m 
Mrs.  Atm£e  Wati  Smyth  was  read,  and  it  was  dectdf  d 
after  discussion,  that  no  action  should  be  taken,  seeing 
that  the  Central  Council  had  the  matter  In  hand. 

The  Referendum. — The  minutes  were  discussed  and  a 
vote  taken  on  them.  After  the  vote  had  been  taken  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : 

That  Minute  299  in  its  present  form  Is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  grouping  being  of 
suoh  a  kind  that  each  group  returns  a  single  member. 

Voting  of  Mem/xrs  Unavoidably  Absent  from  a  Mteting  — 
A  member  ventilated  this  subject,  and  spoke  of  the  need 
ol  some  method  by  which  members  unavoidably  absent 
might  be  able  to  record  their  votes  on  matters  affectiDg 
the  business  or  policy  of  the  Association.  No  resolution 
was  proposed. 

Votes  of  Thanks  —Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  Chairman,  and  also  to  the  House  Committee  of  the 
hosp!  tal  for  the  use  of  the  room. 


JUsoriatimt  Jlofea, 

BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 
Gloucester  Branch.— A  general  meeting  of  this  Branch 
will  be  held  at  the  Gereral  Hospital,  Cheltenham,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  19th,  at  7  p  m.  Agenda:  Papers— (11  Some 
cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  (Mr  B-uikt-11.  F.R.CS.);  (2) 
Remarks  on  sources,  symptoms,  and  diagnosis  in  cases  .of 
purulent  nasal  discharge  (Dr  Wilfred  GJsgg).  The  Secretory 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  member  wtio  will  show  cases 
or  pathological  specimens  at  future  meetings  during  this 
session.  There  will  he  a  supper  afterwards  at  the  Cosy  Corner, 
Promenade  (tickets  3s  61  each,  exclusive  of  wine).— D.  E. 
Finlay,  Honorary  Secretary,  Gloucester. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Branch  :  Leigh  Division.— 
A  meetlDg  of  the  members  of  this  Division  will  be  held  at  the 
Co-operative  Iiwms  in  Ellesnure  Street  at  8  30  p  m.  on  Thurs- 
day, December  19th  Agenda  :  Terms  of  acceptance  of  a  new 
Sick  Club.— J.  Sackville  Martin,  M.  D,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Softh  Midland  Branch  :  Northamptonshire  Division.— 
A  meeting  of  this  Dlvl-lon  will  be  field  in  the  Board  Room  of 
the  Central  Hospital,  \jrthampton,  on  Tuesday,  December 
17th,  at  2.30.  Luncheon  will  be  provided  beforehand  at 
Franklin's  Restaurant,  Guildhall  ltoad,  Northampton.  The 
Secratary  will  be  obliged  if  tho9e  who  wish  to  attend  the 
luncheon  will  be  good  enough  to  notify  him  at  least  two  days 
beforehand.  Agenda  :  (1)  The  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907 
—What  steps  the  Division  should  take  about  it.  (2)  A  report 
of  the  South  Northamptonshire  Narking  Club  from  Dr  Jacobs 
and  Dr.  O'Rafferty.  (3)  Dr.  Greenfield  will  give  a  paper  and 
demonstration  on  the  treatmfnt  of  fracture  by  ma=sage  and 
movement  (4)  Dr.  Hichens  will  sbo  v  a  case  of  pulmonary 
actinomycosis  aDd  a  peculiar  case  cf  heart  disease  (5)  ADy 
other  business  —  Psvbhell  S   Hichens,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Bital  ^tatistks. 


HEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS 
IN  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  including  London,  8.074 
births  and  4.921  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturdav  last,  December  7th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  14  S.  15  3  and  16.5  per  1.C00  in  the  three  preced- 
ing weeks,  declined  again  last  week  to  6  0  per  1  000.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  6  0  iu  Bournemouth,  6  9  in  East  Ham,  8  1 
in  Hornsey.  9  2  in  Walsall  and  in  Birkenhead,  9.5  in  Handswurth 
(StaffsV  and  10  0  in  Southampton  to  25  2  in  oldhani.  23  3  in  Merthyr 
Tsdril  254 in  South  Shields.  24  0  in  Khondda.  21  8  in  Bury,  ana25.bin 
West  Bromwich  and  in  Stockton-on  Tees.  In  Loudon  the  rate  of  mor- 
tali'v  was  16  2  per  1.0.0.  while  it  averaged  15  9  in  the  seventy-five  other 
larfe  towns  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
averaged  1  3  per  1.000  in  the  seventy-six  large  towns  ;  in  London  this 
death-rate  was  equal  to  1  2  perl  000,  while  among  the  seventy-five  other 
large  towns  the  de*th-rates  from  the-e  ai-eases  ranged  upwards  to 
4.3  in  Ipswich,  4  7  in  Bootlo,  4.9  in  Burton-on-Trent,  5  7  in 
Tynemouth.  and  9  3  in  Barrow-in-Furness  Measles  caused  a  death- 
rate  of  It  in  SaJford  and  in  Leeds,  1  3  in  Newcastle-on- ryne.  2  0  in 
Rhondda,  2  1  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  2.3  in  Burton-on-Trent,  3  8  in  Tyne- 
mouth, 4  3  in  Ipswich,  aud  7.8  in  Barrow-iu-Furoess  ;  diphtheria  of 
1  2  iu  Rochdale,  1  3  iu  Reading,  aud  2  0  in  Burton-on-Trent  and  in 
stoc'ton-on-Tees:  and  whoopiog-eoueh  of  1  5  in  Hastings  and  in 
Oldham,  1.7  iu  Barrow-in-Furness,  in  Gateshead,  and  in  Neweastlc- 
on-Tyne,  1.9  iu  Aston  Manor,  and  3.9  in  Bootle.  The  mor- 
tality from  scarlet  fever,  from  '"fever,"  or  from  diarrhoea  was 
not  excessive  in  any  of  the  lavge  towns:  and  no  fatal  cases  of 
small-pox  were  registered  duriug  the  week.  The  number  of 
scarlet  fever  natients  under  treatment  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Hospitals  and  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  which  had  been  5  681  and 
5,686  at  the  end  of  T.he  two  preceding  weeks,  had  further  declined  to 
5  5S0  at  the  cud  of  l»>t  week  :  554  new  ca-es  we.e  admitted  during  the 
week,  against  657,  636,  and  597  in  the  three  pre  jeding  weeks. 


HEiLTH  Of  SJOTTlrH  IOWN8. 

During  the  weekending  Saturday  last,  December  7tli,  922  births  and 
716  deaths  were  registered  in  eight  of  the  principal  Scottish  towos. 
The  anmul  rate  of  morttlity  in  these  towns,  which  had  risea  from 
15  3  to  19  3  per  1.000  iu  tne  four  preceding  weeks,  further  rose  Usl 
week  to  20  6  per  1  0C0.  and  was  4.6  per  1,000  above  the  mean  rate  during 
the  same  period  iu  the  seventy-six  large  Ei  glish  towns.  Among 
these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  14  6  m  Absrdeea 
aud  13.0  iu  Edinburgh  to  22.5  iu  Herth  and  32  4  in  Dundee  The  d.ath- 
ra'e  from  the  prtncipal  infectious  diseases  aveiaged  3.8  per  1,000  the 
highest  rates  being  recorded  iu  Dundee  and  Leith.  The  333  deaths 
registered  in  rlasgow  included  4S  from  measles,  2  from  scarlet  fever. 
3  from  diphtheria,  3  from  whooping  cough,  3  from  "  fever,"  and  12 
from  dUrrhoea.  Twenty-two  deaths  from  measles,  2  from  whoop- 
ing-cough, aud  6  from  "diarrhoea  were  recorded  in  Dundee  ■  3 
from  diphtheria,  2  from  measles,  aud  lfrom  cerebro-epinal  meningitis 
in  Paisley  :  5  from  whooping-cough  2fom  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
and 2  from  diarrhoea  in  Leith  ;  and  5  from  measles  in  Greenock. 


HEALTn  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
DrHiso  the  week  endiug  Saturday,  November  30th,  538  births  and  408 
deaths  were  rcgist  red  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns,  as  against 
449  births  ana  412  deatusiu  the  preceding  period  The  auuual  death 
rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  18  '«,  IS  8.  and  21  7  per  l.CfO  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  20.5  per  1  COO  in  the  week  under  notice. 
thi6  figure  i't-iuy'4  Oper  1, 000  higher  than  the  mean  mimal  rate  lor 
the  seveu  y-six  English  towns  for  the  corresponding  period.  The 
tlgures  ranecd  bom  13  7  in  Cork  and  17  5  in  Waterford  to  24  R  In 
Limerick  and  25  8  in  BeUaat,  Th«  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towus  averaged  I  5  per  1,000,  or  2  0  per  1.000  lower  thau  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highost  figure-2.7-hcing  recorded  in 
Limerick. 
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Itabal  mh  JltUtt art}  Jtjrpfihttmtnts. 

ROYAL  AKMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Captain  F.  H.  Mebry,  M  B.,  is  placed  on  temporary  half-pay  on 
account  of  ill-iiealth.  -December  7th.  He  joined  ■  lie  department  as 
Lieutenant,  December  4th,  18v9.  ai  d  was  made  Captain,  December  4th, 
1902.  During  the  South  African  war  of  1899-19f2  he  was  in  operations 
in  the  Orange  Free  State,  including  the  operations  at  Paardeberg  and 
the  actions  at  Poplar  Grove  and  Karee  Siding  :  he  was  alsu  in  opera- 
lions  in  the  Orange  River  and  Cape  Colonies,  and  has  the  Queen's 
medal  with  two  clasps  and  the  King's  medal  witli  two  clasps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Dundon,  M.D,  retires  on  retired  pay, 
December  11th  He  wis  appointed  Surgeon.  Julv30tli,  1881  ;  Surgeon- 
Major,  Julv  30tb,  1893 :  and  Lieutenant-Colonel.  July  30th,  1901.  He 
seived  in  the  South  African  war  in  1S99-1S01,  being  present  in  opca- 
tions  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  includine  actions  at  Houtnek  (Thoba 
Mountains)  and  Zand  River ;  in  the  Transvaal,  including  actions  near 
Johannesberg  and  Pretoria  ;  and  in  Cape  Colony.  He  has  received 
the  Queen's  medal  with  four  clasps. 


Wumxtm  mh  Jlpjimtttnmrts. 

VACANCIES. 

BANBURY :   HORTON  INFIRMARY.— House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80 

per  annum. 
BANGOR:   CARNARVONSHIRE    AND  ANGLESEY  INFIRMARY.— 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum,  rising  to  £100. 
BIRMINGHAM   GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— flouse-Physician.     Salary 

at  the  rate  of  £-50  per  annum 
BRIGHTON:   SUSSEX  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.- (1)  Honorary  Derma- 
tologist.   (2)  Honorary  Dental  Surgeon. 
BRISTOL  DISPENSARY.- Two  Medical  Officers. 
BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL.— Senior  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£120  per  annum. 
BRISTOL  :  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. -Director  of  the  Public  Health 

Laboratory. 
CARDIFF  U^tON  —  Assiitant  Medical  Officer  for  the  Workhouse. 

Salary  £130  per  annum 
DERBYSHIRE   R<)YAL   INFIRMARY.-U)  Second  House-Surgeon. 

(2)  House   Physician.    (3)  Assistant   House  Surgeon.    Salary  for 

(I)  and  (2)  £100  ver  annum,  and  (3)  £60  per  annum. 
DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Investigator  to  work  in  the  Caird 

Cancer  Pavilion  of  the  Hospital. 
EAST  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Shadwell,  E.-House- 

Physlctan.    Honorarium,  £25  for  six  months. 
EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY.— Additional    Examiners   in   Materia 

Medica  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
GREAT  NORTHERN   CENTRAL   HOSPITAL,  Holloway  Road,  N.- 

Pathologist  and  Curator.    Salary,  £100  per  annum. 
GUILDFORD  :  ROYAL  SURREY  COUNTY    HOSPITAL. -Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salarv,  £f.O  per  annum. 
HALIFAX    ROYAL    INFIRMARY.-Third  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£80  per  annum. 
HOLLO VV AY  AND  NORTH  ISLINGTON  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY. 

—Medical  officer  at  the  Branch  Dispensary. 
HULL:  ROYAL  INFIRHARY.— Casualty  House-Surgeon.    Salary  at 

the  rate  of  £60  per  annum  for  six  months'  appointment,  or  £80 

per  annum  for  twelve  months 
LEAMINGTON  :  WAKNEFORD,  LEAMINGTON  AND  SOUTH  WAR- 
WICKSHIRE  HOSPITAL— House-Physician.      Salary,  £60  per 

annum. 
LEEDS    CITY.— Assistant   Medical    Officer    of    Health    and    Chief 

Inspector  of  Nuisances.    Salary,  commencing  £300  per  annum. 
LEICESTER   INFIRMARY.— Assistant   House-Surgeon.      Salary   at 

the  rate  of  £50  per  annum. 
LIVERPOOL  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMFTION.-Resideut  Medical 

Officer   for   the   Sanatorium   at   Kingswood,    Delameie  Forest. 

Salary,  £40)  per  annum. 
LONDON  LOCK  HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon  for  the  Male  Hospitil, 

Soho.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
MAIDSTONE :  KEN  r  COUNTY  ASYLUM.— Fourth  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £175  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  CORPOR\TION.— Assistant  to  the  Medical  Officer 

of  Health.    Salary,  £2C0  per  annum. 
MIDDLESBROUGH:     NORTH     RIDING     INFIRMARY. -Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salai-y,  £75  per  annum. 
MOUN  r  VEANON  HOSPIT  aL  FOR  CONSUMPTION  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  UH.H.ST,  Hampstead.— Honorary  Radiographer. 
NORTHAMPTON    GENERAL    HOSPITAL.— (1)    House-Surgeon.    (2) 

Assistant   House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £S0  per  annum  and  £50  per 

annum  respectively. 
NOTTINGHAM    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. -Lady   House  Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  aunum. 
PRESTOS  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Junior  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£60  per  annum. 
SCARBOROUGH  HOSPITAL  AND    DISPENSARY.-Juuior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
3aEFrlELD:   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL— House-Surgeon  for  the 

East-End  Branch,    salary,  £70  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD  ROYAL  HOSPITAL— Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £»0  per  annum. 
STOCKPORT    COUNTY    BOROUGH.— Medical   Officer    of    Health. 

salary,  £450,  rising  to  £550  per  annum 
SUFFOLK     DISTRICT     ASYLUM,     MELTON.— Second     Assistant 

Medical  Officer.    Salary.  £160,  rising  to  £180  per  annum. 
SWANSEA    GENERAL    AND     EYE    HOSPITAL.  —  House  Surgeon. 

Salary,  £75  per  aunum 
WEST  HAM  AN  J  EAST  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  Stratford,  E.-Junior 

House-Surgeon,  appointment  for  six  months,  eligible  for  election 

as   Senior.      Salary   at   the   rate   of   £75  and  £100  per  annum 

respectively. 


WEST   LONDON    HOSPITAL   AND    POST-GRADUATE    COLLEGE, 

Hammersmith  Road,  W.— Clinical  Assistants. 
WREXHAM   INFIRMARY.-Rebident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £80 

per  anuum. 

CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEONS.-The  Chief  Inspector  of 
Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Winchester,  co.  Hants,  and 
Harwich,  co.  Essex. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Baly.  A.  L.,  M.R  C.S  .  L  R  C.P..  Fourth  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Officer,  Lambeth  Parish  Infirmary. 
Batten,  H.  E.,  M  R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  First  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  at  Cleveland  Street  Asylum  of  the  Central  London  Sick 

Asylum  District. 
Bayfield,  J.  B  .  MR. C.S  ,  L  R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Tonbridge  Union. 
Beattie,  Thomas.  M.D.,  MR  C  P.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Royal 

Victoria  Infirmary  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Codd,  J  Alfred,  M.n.,  B.Sc.Lond  .  Physician  to  Wolverhampton  and 

Staffordshire  General  Hospital. 


BIRTHS,  MAKKIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  lor  inserting  advertisements  oj  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  it 
Ss.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  Jorwardcd  in  post-oflice  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTHS. 

Agnew.—  On  December  2nd,  at  Ibstock,  Leicestersliire,  the  wife  of 
Colville  S.  Agnew,  M.R.C.S  ,  L.K  C.P.,  of  a  son. 

Cutcliffe.— On  December  6th,  at  Court  Green,  North  Tawton,  North 
Devon,  the  wife  of  Montagu  Cutcliffe,  L.SC  P.Lond  ,  MRCS 
Eng.,  of  a  daughter. 

Laibd  —On  December  2nd,  the  wife  of  3.  N.  Laird,  M.D.,  of  Maccles- 
field, Cheshire,  of  a  daugl  ter. 

Love.—  At  2)4.  Westmorland  Road  Newcastle on-Tyne,  on  December 
lOih,  the  wile  of  J.  Duncan  Love,  M.B.,  CM.,  ofa  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dhummoxd-Wilson.— At  Toronto,  on  December  9th,  by  the  Rev 
Alexander  I  angford,  DD,  James  Drunnnond,  M.D.,  Wyvestow 
Lodsje,  South  Shields  to  Frances  Olive,  only  daughter  uf  the  late 
William  Wilson  and  of  Mrs.  Wilson.     8y  cable. 

H11  l— Babkeh.  On  December  6th.  at  the  parish  church  of  Llanfor, 
Merioneth,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Roberts.  B.A.,  Rector,  Dr.  Charles 
Alexander  Hill.  M.A  .  M.B.,  of  13,  Rodney  Street,  Liverpool,  to 
Ethel  Constance,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Barker,  of 
Huyton. 

DEATH. 

Clabke,-  On  November  27th,  suddenly  of  syncope,  at  Epsom  College, 
Surrey,  Alexander  William  Cameron,  aged  14  years,  only  child  of 
John  L.  Cluke,  M.B  ,  of  Holly  House,  Woolwich. 


DIARY   FOR   THE   WEEK, 


TTE8DAY. 

Chelsea  Clinical  Society,  Chelsea  Dispensary,  Manor  Street, 
Chelsea,  B.W.,  8.30  p.m.— Dr.  Campbell-Thomson:  A 
Clinical  Demonstration  on  Some  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System  Illustrated  by  the  Klr.einatograph. 

Medico-Legal  Society,  22,  Albemarle  Street.  W.,  8  15  p  m.— Narra- 
tion of  Casc<  and  Exhibits  of  Medico  Legal  Interest. 
Paper:  Dr.  T.  Claye  Shaw:  The  radical  Cure— Certi- 
fication of  Inebriates. 

Royal  Society  of  Mkdicine  : 

Therapeutical  and  Pharmacological  Section,  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  Blackfriars,  EC,  4  30  p  m.-Dr.  James 
Mackenzie:  The  Action  of  Digit.lis  on  the  Human 
Heart.  Dr.  William  Soper :  Reminiscences  of  an 
Apprentice  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

PODT-eRAUVATK      (III  «>(.¥      *M»      LECTURES. 

Hospital  fob  Diseases  of  the  Skjn,  Blackfriars,  S.E.— Monday, 
5  p.m.,  Tumours  Malignant. 

Hospital  fob  Sick  Childben,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— Thurs- 
day, 4  p.m  ,  Some  Diseases  of  the  Newly  Born. 

London  School  of  Clinical  medicine.—  Daily  arrangements  : 
Out-patient  Demonstration,  10  a.m.  ;  Medical  and 
Surgical  Clinics,  2.j5p.m  and  3.15  p.m.  respectively  ; 
Operations,  2.30  p.m.  Special  Clinics :  Ear  and  Throat, 
at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Monday,  »nd  noon  Thursday ; 
skin,  at  noon  and  4  p.m.  Tuesday  and  at  noon  Friday; 
Eye,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  Radiography, 
4  p.m.  Thursday. 

Midical  Gbadoates'  Colleoe  and  Polyclinic,  22,  Chenies  Strett, 
W.C.— The  following  Clinical  Demonstrations  have 
been  arranged  for  next  week  at  4  p.m.  each  day : 
Monday,  Skin.  Tuesday,  Medical.  Wednesday,  Sur- 
gical.    Thursday,  Surgical.     Friday,  College  closes. 

National  Hospital  fob  the  paralysed  and  Epileptic,  ^ueeu 
Square,  W.C.— Tuesday,  3  30  p  m.,  Nerve  Anastomosis 
Friday,  3  30p  m.,  Optic  Neuritis. 

Nobth-East  London  post-gbaddate  Colleqe,  Prince  ol  Wales  s 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  N.  —  The  following  are  the 
Clinics  and  Demonstrations  ior  next  week  :— Monday, 
10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out-patient ;  2.30  p.m.,  Medical  Out- 
patient, Throat,  X  Ray  ;  4  30  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 
Tuesday,  10  30  am.,  Medical  Out-patient;  2  30  p.ni.. 
Operations,  Gynaecological  and  Surgical  Out-patient ; 
4.30  p  m..  Lecture— Demonstration  :  The  Administra- 
tion of  Anaesthetics  Wednesday.  2  30  p.m.,  Medical 
Out-patient  skin  and  Eye  ;  Thursday,  2  30  p.m.,  Gynae- 
cological Operations,  Medical  and  Surgical  Out-patient 
and  X  Ray  :  3  p.m..  Medical  In-patient,  4  30  p  m., 
Throat  Operations ;  Friday,  10  a.m.,  Surgical  Out- 
patient ;  2.30  p.m..  Operations,  Medical  Out-patient 
and  Eye  ;  3  p.m.,  Medical  In-patient. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER. 

I  London  :    Contract  Practice  Subcom- 
'"  1     mlttee,  2.30  p.m. 


13  FRIDAY 

14  SATURDAY... 

15  £unDas 

16  MONDAY 


I 
17  TUESDAY     ..  •{ 


Northamptonshire  Division.  South 
Midland  Branch,  Board  Room  of  the 
Gereral  Hospital,  Northampton, 
u.30  p.m.  ;  Luncheon,  Franklin's 
|  Restaurant,  Guildhall  Road, 
V     Northampton,  before   the  meeting. 

/■London  :  South-Eastern  Branch  Coun- 
I      ell,  3.15  p.m. 
18  WEDNESDAY^  Lanoaopbibb  and  Cheshire  Branoh, 
]      Council  Meeting.  Royal   Ir  ni'mary, 
v     Manchester,  4.30  p.m. 

^Gloucestershire  Branch,  General 
Me-t1ng,  General  Hospital,  CheUen, 
ham,  7pm.;  Simper,  Cosy  Corner, 
Promenade,  af  u-r  the  meeting. 

Li  o>.  DivishiN,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Branch,  Oo-operative  Rooms, 
EDesmere  Street.  8.30  p  m. 

Wandsworth  Division,  Metropolitan 
Counties  Branch,  Balham  Hotel, 
Balham,  8.45  p.m. 


19  THURSDAY... 


20  FRIDAY 

21  SATURDAY... 

22  £unB;ui 

83  MONDAY      ... 

24  TUESDAY     ... 

25  WEDNESDAY.    Christmas  Day, 

26  THURSDAY...     Bank  Holiday. 

27  FRIDAY 

f  London  :      Opsonic      Subcommittee, 

28  SATURDAY  ...  \      11  a.m. 

I  London:  Science  Committee,  12.45  p.m. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER  (Continued). 


29  a-unUati 

30  MONDAY 

31  TUESDAY 


JANUARY,    1908. 


Lone  on  :    Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 
mittee, 2  p.m. 


1  OTFT>isn?Qniv    Subscriptions  to  the  British  Medical 

1  w*,ujnji&uai       Association  for  1908  become  due. 

2  THURSDAY... 

3  FRIDAY 

4  SATURDAY... 

5  gnmtfati 

6  MONDAY      ... 

7  TUESDAY         I  London:    Public  Health  Coir  mlttee, 

\     3.15  p.m. 

8  WEDNESDAY  (  ^cndon  :  Medico- Political  Committee, 

/London  :  Hospitals  Committee, 2 p.m. 
I  London   :      Metropolitan       Counties 

9  THURSDAY...  {     Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 

I  Hampstead      Division,     Metropolitan 
1      Counties  Branch. 


f  London  :  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
'  1     1.30  p.m. 


London  : 
a.m. 


Organization    Committee, 


10  FRIDAY 

11  SATURDAY... 

12  guntrao 

13  MONDAY 

14  TUESDAY    •  •.{L°1i 

ik  ii7"cn-\nranAV  f  Cardiff    Division,    South   Wales   and 
it.  Wti,DJNh,SL>AX  j     Monmouthshire  Branch,  Cardiff. 

16  THURSDAY... 

17  FRIDAY 

18  SATURDAY... 

19  .S-untfarj  ... 

20  MONDAY     ... 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  of  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
ol  the  honour  and  the  Interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  6s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Journai 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  In  the  Dnlted  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
le  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shaU  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shaU 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  hli 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

B,"law  ?,'"7E™7  p&ndloate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shaU  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  ol  the  Association,  and  to 


•very  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  11  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  oi  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  as  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
Id  notice. 


The  annual   subscription  to  the  British  Mkdioa*  Journal  lor  non-members  Is  £1  8b.  Od.  lor  the  United  Kingdom' 

and  £1  15b.  Od.  lor  abroad. 
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SPECIAL    NOTICE    TO    MEMBERS. 
Every  member  is  requested  to   preserve   this    "Supplement,"   which 
contains  matters  specially  referred  to  Divisions,  until  the  subjects  have 
been  discussed  by  the  Division  to  which  he  belongs.  BY  ORDER, 


MATTERS  REFERRED  TO  DIVISIONS. 


IBritisI)  JJte&fcal   ^tsscriatinn. 


MEDICO-POLITICAL    COMMITTEE. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

The  Annual  Representative  Meeting  at  Exeter,  upon  con- 
sideration of  the  Report  of  the  Medio '-Political  Committee 
concerning  the  Medical  Inspection  of  Scho  1  (  hildren,  noted 
with  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Meeting 
of  1906,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  had 
fully  accepted  the  principle  of  the  compulsory  medical 
examination  of  school  children,  and  of  the  provision  for  its 
adequate  administration  by  the  establishment  of  a  medical 
bureau  in  the  Education  Department. 

The  Meeting,  further,  referred  the  Report  on  the  matter, 
with  certain  resolutions  by  Divisions  which  were  before  the 
Meeting,  to  the  Medico-Political  Committee  for  the  continua- 
tion of  action  upon  the  lines -of  the  Report  until  the  next 
Representative  Meeting. 

The  Medico-Political  Committee  Laving  duly  considered 
the  instructions  of  the  Annual  Representative  i\ 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  al 
copy  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Meeting,'  and  appointed  a 
special  Sub-committee,  including  members  of  the  Association 
specially  qualified  to  advise  upon  this  matter,  to  consider  the 
general  subject  and  report. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act  comes  into  operation  on  January  1st,  1908, 
the  Committee   authorised   the   Sub-committee  to    take   in 


emergency  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

The  Sub-committee  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole 
matter,  and  in  view  of  the  issue  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
on  November  23rd,  of  a  Memorandum  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  (see  Supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Jou  i:nal, 
November  30th,  1907),  has  considered  it  necessary  to  act  at 
once  upon  the  authority  conferred  upon  it,  and  to  forward  to 
the  Board  of  Education  the  Memorandum,  of  which  a  copy  is 
appended. 

The  Sub-committee  has  also  deemed  it  necessary  to 
circulate  this  Memorandum  at  once  to  the  Divisions  for  their 
information  and  consideration  with  a  view  to  action,  and  to 
transmit  therewith  the  following  additional  recommendation 
as  to  the  remuneration  which  each  Division  should  seek  to 
obtain  for  those  members  of  the  profession  who  may  be 
appointed  to  undertake  the  duties  of  School  Medical 
Officers,  namely  : — 

"That  the  School  Medical  Officer  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£50  per  annum  for  an  attendance  of  one  half-a- 
school-day  per  week,  half-a-school-day  being  defined 
to  be  two  hours. 


MEMORANDUM. 

The  British  Medical  Association,  having  for  a  long  time 
given  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  statutory  medical 
inspection  of  School  Children,  referred  the  matter,  on  the 
passing  of  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act, 
to  a  Special  Committee  for  consideration  and  necessary 
action. 

This  Committee  accordingly  respectfully  submits  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Education  certain  conclusions 
arrived  at,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  as  to  the  duties  of 
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the  Medical  Officers  engaged  in  the  actual  detailed  work  of 
examining  children  as  part  of  such  inspection. 

Other  important  questions  bearing  upon  the  medical 
inspection  service  have  also  been  considered,  particularly 
that  as  to  whether  the  supervision  of  this  work  should  be 
carried  out  by  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  or  by  Medical 
Officers  specially  appointed  for  the  pin-pose.  Upon  this 
point  as  affecting  the  Principal  School  Medical  Officers  of 
large  districts  the  Association  has  at  present  come  to  no  final 
conclusion.  But,  as  regards  the  officers  who  are  to  be 
engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  inspection,  the  Committee 
finds  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  the  Association  that 
these  duties  could  not,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  duties  already  required  of  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health,  be  efficiently  discharged  by  them  personally. 

School  Medical  Officers,  carrying  out  the  actual  inspec- 
tion, may,  the  Association  considers,  be  " part-Mine "  officers, 
whose  remuneration  should  be  fixed  with  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  work. 

Concerning  the  duties  of  such  Officers  the  Committee 
has  considered  the  suggestions  to  Local  Authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
November  22nd,  1907,  especially  paragraph  11,  defining  the 
matter's  which  shall  receive  attention  in  the  examination  of 
each  child,  and  paragraph  13,  containing  proposed  regulations 
governing  the  general  duties.  These  must  receive  separate 
discussion. 

A. — General  Regulations. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the   General  Regulations 
for  School  Medical  Officers,  the  Association  would  submit  the 
following  as  a  convenient  general  definition  of  their  duties, 
namely  : — 

To  concern  himself  with  all  matters  affecting,  or  tending 

to  affect,  the  health  of  those  who  work  in  the  schools, 

except  so   fai   as    :i;,\    mK-1i   matters    be  specifically 

excluded   from   the  scope  of   his  duties  as  Medical 

Inspector,  among  matters  so  excluded  being  (a)  the 

treatment   of    drsea.se  ;     (0)   the   visitation   of    the 

homes  of  the  children. 

Concerning   more   detailed   Regulations,  the  Association 

would  submit  the  following   modifications  of  those  proposed 

by  the  Board  of  Education  in  paragraph   13  of  the  Board's 

Memorandum,  namely : — 

(a)  The  inspection  should  be  conducted  in  school  hours  and 

Til  premises,  or  at  such  special  centres  as  may  be 

provided  or  approved  of  by  the  Education  Authority, 

and  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  may  be 

with  school  woik. 

(I.)  The  convenience  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  circum- 
stances of  each  school  must  receive  consideration,  and  in 
these  matters,  and  in  the  actual  examination,  the 
medical  officer  will  no  doubt  exercise  sympathy  and 
tact,  giving  due  thougj  t  to  the  personal  susceptibilities 
of  those  concerned. 

(c)  The  facts  revealed  at   inspection   must   be   entered  in   a 

register,  preferably  in  card  form,  kept  at  the  school,  the 
confidential  nature  of  the  entries  being  carefully 
respected.  The  card  containing  entries  shall  be  trans- 
mitted undei  cover  to  the  Medical  Inspector  of  any 
school  to  which  a  child  may  be  transferred. 

(d)  Every    School    Medical   Officer    shall  make  an    annual 

report  to  the  local  Education  Authority  on  the  schools 

and  children    under   1:  -   superintendence}   which   shall 

be   printed    tor   facility   of  reference    and  in  order  that 

a   supply  of    copies   may  be  available  for  distribution 

among   the    members    of    the    Authoritv    and    other 

intere  ted.      The   Authority   shall    send   two 

copies  of    the  report  to  the  Board 'of  Education,  and 

opies   to  the  local  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  as 

1    possible  after  the  end  of  the  year  under  review. 

order  to  secure  effective  bases  for  comparison  of  the 

wo>  k     done     in    different    parts    of     tl "intry,    one 

rail    yeai    must    he   taken,   the  year   I,,   lie  adopted 

1,1  *g   '"  all  tendar  yearj  in  orates  ta  bot- 

]|    With    llie  annual     nerio.l    ll\cil    for   the  closely 

96  '   1 1  the  Medical  oilier  of  Health. 

P    M  'I    contain    the   following   information, 

d  imety  ;  — 

(1.)  Stall.. H, mI   record?  of    the  number  of   children 
'  v ned   and    of  those  re-examined  or  under 


medical  supervision  ;  the  nature  and  results  of 
the  examination  ;  the  number  of  visits  paid 
to  classes ;  the  number  and  character  of  the 
diseased  conditions  found  at  certain  age  periods  ; 
particulars  as  to  blind,  deaf,  defective  and 
epileptic  children  ;  advice  given  both  as  to  the 
prevention  of  conditions  inimical  to  health  and 
the  remedy  of  diseased  conditions  that  may  be 
discovered,  action  taken,  and  so  forth. 

(ii.)  Particulars  of  conditions  and  circumstances 
affecting  the  health  of  the  children  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  of  the  district. 

(iii.)  Systematic  comparisons,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  the  individual  and  collective  measurements 
and  characteristics  of  the  children  in  each 
school  with  standard  and  local  records,  both  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  condition  of  health 
of  particular  children  or  classes,  for  guidance 
in  future  aclion,  and  as  part  of  the  anthropo- 
metric survey  to  which  the  Act  should  con- 
tribute in  due  time.  This  part  of  the  work  to 
be  subordinate  to  that  described  in  paragraphs 
(i)  and  (ii). 

B.  Detailed  Plan  of  Examination  (Proposed 
Schedule). 

As   regards  the  actual  examination   of  each  child,   the 

Association  submits  the  following  schedule,  which  when 
filled  up  by  the  inspecting  School  Medical  Officer  would 
constitute  the  registration  record,  namely  : — 


SCHEDULE     OF    EXAMINATION    BY 
MEDICAL    INSPECTOR. 

Date  of  E:fir,))ir>ati'>n 
I.  Name  of  Child 


II.  General  Physical  Conditions  and  Circumstances  : — 

1.  Age  Height  Weight 

2.  Chest  Measurement   -i      J2     /.  c 

[  expiration 


("  excellent. 

t  good. 

3.  General  Nutrition  . 

„■{  average. 
|  poor. 
tjjad. 

Uot/i/. 

Head. 

4.  Cleanliness  ... 

rgood. 
1  medium. 
•1  bad 

clean. 

vermin. 

nits. 

I  vermin. 

sores. 

5.  Clothing 


General.  Fcotycar. 

I  sufficient.  sufficient. 

"■  1  insufficient.  insufficient. 


HI.  Special  Physical  Conditions: — - 


f  good. 


1 .  Teeth        ...  J  decayed :     A*  regards  oral  1  ^hnm_ 
1      »«■  se^ls:  I  bad. 

{mouth  breathing. 
aT-ds. 
cervical  glands* 

3.  Nose. 


Might.  lefti 


4.  Ears 


fDe 

-■  ISu 


ppuratiou. 
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Right. 
5.  Eyes...         ...        ...External  Diseases — 

Lids  aud  Conjum-tiv; 

Cornea.. 
Visual  acuity — 

normal. 

abnormal* 
Muscular  defects — 

Nystagmus. 

Squints. 

f>.  Mental  capacity — ■ 

f  excellent. 

I  good. 

,*,  ,     J  average. 

General  -|  fair_  ? 

r  backward. 

[^Bad  ...  ■!  mentally  defective. 

L  imbecile. 

r  good. 

^Visual  attention... -I  medium. 
a       .,  I  bad. 

bl?ecial     "L         ....  f  stammering 


I  Speech 


defects 


'"■  \  defective  articulation. 


IV.  Special  Diseases  and  Deformities  :— 

1.  Developmental  f"  head. 

defects   and<  limbs. 
deformities    l  trunk. 

f  infectious  or  contagious  diseases. 

I  diseases  of  nutrition. 

2.  Diseases       ,„«|  diseases  of  the  skin. 

I  diseases  of  circulation  and  resjiiiMtion. 
[_  diseases  of  nervous  system. 


V.  Medical  History  :— 

1.  Personal,  including  (a)  Vaccination  Marks. 

(b)  History  as  regards  Infectious 
Disease. 


2.  Family. 


FUTURE  EXAMINATION. 


*  Oases  of   abnormality— i.e.,   visual    acuity   below    ^  tha — to  be    special'y 
«T&niined  as  regard-  refraction. 


JKwthtgs  of  Irattrljes  &  Sibtsintts. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  Divisions  and  Branches  of  tie 
Association  relating  to  Scientific  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
when  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
in  the  body  of  the  Journal.] 


EDINBURGH  BRANCH: 
North-East  Edinburgh  Division. 
A  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  5th,  at  8.30  p.m.,  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square. 
Dr.  James  CAr.MirHAEL,  Chairman  of  the  Division,  pre- 
sided, and  other  nine  members  were  present.  In  all  ten 
members  were  present  and  sixty-two  absent. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  meeting 
held  on  November  18th  were  read,  approved,  and  signed. 

An  Ethical  Question. —  A  request  from  the  Central 
Ethical  Committee  to  investigate  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  Division  writing  a  signed  article  in  the  lay  press 
was  first  considered.  All  the  correspondence  between 
the  Ethical  Committee  and  the  member  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  member  affected,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chairman,  read  a  statement  on  his  case.  The 
meeting  unanimously  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  in 
actual  practice,  and  it  desired  to  record  its  deep  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  position. 

Representative  Meetings. — The  Representatives  to  the 
May  and  July  meetings  gave  reports  on  the  proceedings 
there. 

The  Referendum.— The  Council's  Referendum  was  care- 
fully considered,  when  all  the  members  present  voted 
against  all  the  minutes — namely,  0  for  and  10  against. 

Notification  of  Births  Act, — The  Secretary  gave  some 
Information  on  the  proposed  working  of  the  Notification 
of  Births  Act,  1907,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRAN'CH: 
Altrincham  Division. 
A  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Board  room  of  the 
Altrincham  Hospital  on  Thursday,  December  5th,  at 
5  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Smith 
(Knutsford).  Twenty-nine  members  were  present,  forming 
the  largest  meeting  yet  held. 

Infantile  Mortality.— The  usual  routine  business  was 
transacted,  and  a  very  Interesting  paper  on  infantile 
mortality  was  contributed  by  Dr  James  Niyen,  M.O.H. 
City  of  Manchester.  Many  members  took  part  In  the 
subsequent  discussion,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the  reader  of  the 
papex. 

Dinner. — Eight  members  afterwards  dined  together, 
entertaining  the  Branch  Secretary  as  the  guest  of  the 
Division. 

Salford  Division. 
A  meeting    of    the    Salford    Division  was  held  at  the 
Palatine    Hotel,    Manchester,    on    December    13th,    Dr. 
Hamill  presiding. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The  minutes  of  the 
special  meeting  called  to  consider  the  Referendum  were 
also  confirmed,  the  Division  having  voted  in  favour  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Representative  Meeting  in  every  case. 

Teaching  of  Hygiene. — It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Dr.  Owen  : 

That  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  personal  and 
school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are  trained  to 
become  teachers  In  schools  of  all  grades. 

Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children. — It  was  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Owen,  seconded  by  Dr.  Wolsten- 
holme : 

That,  where  practicable,  the  medical  officers  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  should  be  whole-time  officers,  and 
where  that  Is  not  practicable  the  aim  should  be  to  appoint 
general  praetltloners  who  do  not  reside  or  practise  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  schools  which  they  may  have  to  inspect,  as 
it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  smooth  working  of  the 
Act  that  friction  between  medical  practitioners  should  not 
be  caused. 
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It  was  also  resolved  that  the  above  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  Director  of  Education  and  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Salford. 

77h!  Midicives  Act  — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Salford 
Town  Council  had  resolved  not  to  pay  fees  to  medical 
men  summoned  to  the  assistance  of  midwives,  It  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Wolstenholme  : 

That  the  attention  of  the  Salford  Board  of  Guardians  be 
drawn  to  the  recent  circular  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  suggests  that  medical  men  and  midwives 
should  be  informed  that  the  guardians  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  medical  men  sum- 
moned to  the  assistance  of  midwives,  in  cases  where  the 
patients  are  too  poor  to  pay  a  fee. 

Notification  of  Births  Act— The  following  resolutions 
were  "carried,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Price  Williams 
seconded  by  Dr.  Owen  : 

That  the  Salford  Division  most  strongly  disapproves  of  the 

action  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution  in  advising 

the  Liverpool  City  Council  to  adopt  the  Notification  of 

Births  Act  in  its  present  form,  for  the  following  reasons: 

(o)  The  Act  would  compel  medical  men   in   certain 

cases  to  Ignore  one  of  their  most  honourable  traditions 

and  moral  obligations— an  obligation  from  which  no  Act 

of  Parliament  can  absolve  them. 

(6)  The  Act  places  medical  men  In  a  position  of 
inferiority  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
in  that  it  would  compel  them  under  penalty  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  to  do  work  or  perform  services  over  and 
above  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  without  remu- 
neration. Only  convlots  have  hitherto  b9en  compelled 
by  law  to  work  without  pay. 

(c)  It  has  not  been  proved,  nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
argued,  that  provisions  so  unfavourable  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  the  medical  profession  are  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Act  or  for  the  public 
welfare. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution 
and  to  the  British  Medical  Journal. 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

Tottenham  Division. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Tottenham  Division 

was  held  Rt  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital  on   Friday, 

December  13th,  at  4.30  p  m. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes — The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. —  A  letter  from  the  Medical 
Secretary,  advising  the  Divisions  to  take  action  regarding 
the  Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  was  read.  After 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the 
resolution  of  the  City  Division,  namely : 

That  this  Division,  including  among  its  members  the  larger 
number  of  general  practitioners  of  the  borough  of  Hornsey 
and  of  the  districts  of  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  Soutbgate, 
Edmonton,  and  Enfield,  earnestly  appeals  to  the  councils 
of  the  above-mentioned  districts,  and  to  the  borongh  of 
Hornsey,  not  to  adopt  the  Early  Notification  of  Births  Act 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  That  it  imposes  a  serious  violation  of  professional  con- 
fidence on  medical  practitioners,  and  especially  in  those 
cases  whera  from  a  public  point  of  view  it  is  most  unneces- 
sary, as  in  cases  where  a  medical  man  is  in  charge  of  a 
lying-in  woman,  ho  is  far  more  competent  to  advise  as  to 
the  upbringing  of  the  child  than  any  ordinary  visitor 
eent  by  the  municipal  authority. 

(6)  That  early  interference  during  the  lying-in  period  by 
official  visitors  with  inquisitorial  J.'methods  would  be 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  health  of^tho  mother. 

(c)  That  all  breaches  of  professional  confidence  are  greatly 
opposed  to  the  pnbllo  good,  whether  Imposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  otherwise. 


Walthamstow  DlVISIONi 
An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Division  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  10th,  at  4  p.m „  In  the  Fillebrook  Hall,  Fairlop 
Road,     L?yton8tone.      Dr.     Fowler     presided.       Eight 
members  and  four  visitors  were  present. 


Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previouE 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Notification  of  Births  Act  — A  letter  from  the  Medical 
Secretary  relating  to  the  Notification  of  Births  Act  was 
read,  and  It  was  determined  that  no  action  be  taken  In 
the  matter  at  present. 

Paper. — A  paper  on  the  subject  of  heart  signs  and 
symptoms  in  general  practice  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Smith. 
whose  interesting  treatment  of  his  subject  absorbed  the 
attention  ol  the  meeting  from  beginning  to  end.  Ques- 
tions, which  led  to  animated  discussion,  were  asked  by 
Drs.  McGregor,  Hickman,  Tompkins,  Shapwell,  and 
Fowler.  Dr.  Smith  replied,  and  this  terminated  the 
meeting. 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 
The  autumn  general  meeting  of  the  Branch  was  held  at 
the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospital,  Portsmouth,  on  November 
22nd.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  G.  Fuller  England 
of  Winchester,  President  of  the  Branch,  and  forty-nine 
other  members  were  present.  The  meeting  took  place  in 
a  handsome  room  built  and  generously  presented  to  the 
hospital  for  use  as  a  pathological  museum  by  Mr.  H. 
Bundle,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  who  was  prevented  by 
Illness  from  attending.  A  vote  of  sympathy  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Rundle,  with  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope 
for  his  recovery. 

Communications. — Mr.  W.  H.  Clay ton- Greene  gave  a 
demonstration  on  the  cystossope.  The  following  clinical 
cases  were  shown : — Dr.  C.  C.  Claremont  :  Locomotor 
ataxy  In  a  woman  with  marked  hypotonia.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Childe  :  Hourglass  stomach — double  gastrojejunostomy. 
Patient  three  years  after  excision  of  spleen.  Dr.  Lyster 
Cole-Baker:  Removal  of  orbital  tumour — Kronlein's 
operation.  Dr.  E.  J.  Davis  Taylor:  Two  cases  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis.  The  following  papers  were  read : — 
Mr.  J.  Ward  Cousins:  Observations  on  urinary  calculi. 
Mr.  G.  Gordon  Sparrow  and  Dr.  Lysander  Maybury: 
Wound  of  aorta.  Mr.  Montague  Way  :  Case  of  veronal 
poisoning.  Dr.  J.  T.  Leon  :  Note  on  a  esse  o!  typhoid 
fever  with  unnsnal  onset.  The  following  pathological 
specimens  were  shown : — Dr.  Lyster  Cole-Baker  : 
Sarcoma  of  ciliary  region ;  glioma  of  eyeball.  Messrs. 
Montague  Way,  C.  P.  Childe,  and  Scott  Ridout  : 
Malignant  tumour  of  kidney.  Interesting  discussions 
followed  each  of  these  communications,  several  patients 
having  presented  themselves  for  examination. 

Vote  of  Thanks. — A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to 
Mr.  Clayton-Greene  for  his  kindness  In  attending  to 
give  a  demonstration  and  address  upon  the  use  of  the 
eystoscope. 

Dinner. — The  members  dined  together  after  the  meeting 
at  the  Pier  Hotel,  Southsea. 


Winchester  Division. 
The  autumnal  clinical  meeting  of  this  Division  was  held 
at  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  Aldershot  (by  kind  permission 
of  St>  rgeon-General  Sir  T.  Gallwey,  K.C.M.G.),  on  Thurs- 
day, November  28th,  at  3  p.m.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  there  being  fiity  members  and  visitors  present, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Firth,  Chairman,  presided.  Dr. 
Jollye  (Alresford)  read  notes  on  two  cases  of  actino- 
mycosis, with  remarks  and  microscopic  specimens.  Dr. 
Bevan  (Alton)  read  notes  on  three  cases  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  Mr.  H.  Ahrens  (Basingstoke)  read  notes  on 
a  case  of  tinnitus  auriam.  Mr.  J.  F.  Briscoe  (Alton)  read 
a  paper  on  recovery  in  the  insane.  Mr.  H.  J.  Godwin 
(Winchester)  read  notes  on  some  acute  abdominal  cases. 
Captain  Potter,  R.A.M.C,  read  notes  on  a  case  of 
volvulus  successfully  treated  by  operation.  Surgeon- 
Major  Guise- Moore s  read  notes  on  a  case  of  varicose 
aneurysm  caused  by  a  bullet  wound;  the  patient  was 
shown  at  the  meeting.  Also  a  case  of  ruptured  urethra 
successfully  treated  by  operation.  Captain  Jameson, 
R.A.M.C ,  showed  six  cases  of  syphilldes.  Colonel 
Anderson,  R.A.M.C,  showed  a  number  of  interesting 
skiagrams  of  fractures. 

Vote  of  Thanhi. — A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Surgeon-General  Sir  T.  Gallwey  and  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  for  so  kindly  entertaining  the 
members,  and  for  the  excellent  arrangements  they  had 
made  for  the  meetiDg.    Colonel  Firth  replied. 
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THE   BENEVOLENT    FUND   OF  THE  NATIONAL 
UNION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Arrangements  with  Specialists. 
Resolutions  of  the  South   Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Branch. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  general  secretary  of 
which  is  Mr.  J.H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  is  a  body  which,  as  is  well 
known,  has  accomplished  good  work  for  teachers  in  public 
elementary  schools.  The  Union  has  a  Benevolent  and 
Orphan  Fund,  and  we  learn  that  some  three  or  four  years 
ago  the  Council  of  this  Fund  initiated  a  scheme  for  afford- 
ing to  the  members  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult 
with  medical  specialists  of  high  standing  at  reduced  fees, 
this  advantage  being  extended  to  the  wives  of  members 
and  their  children,  being  minors  or  invalids  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  parents.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
arrangement  does  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations 
between  specialists  and  general  medical  practitioners,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  consultation  is 
arranged  on  the  advice  or  suggestion  of  the  ordinary 
medical  attendant.    Consultations  are  arranged  as  follows  : 

(a)  When  a  member  applies  to  us  for  a  consultation,  we 
first  of  all  satisfy  ourselves  that  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  our 
organization,  and  therefore  entitled  as  such  to  the  beneSts  of 
our  scheme. 

(6)  This  being  ascertained  we  supply  such  member  with  the 
private  card  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  the  General  Secretary  of  our 
Fund,  and  we  ask  that  thiB  card  shall  be  presented  to  the 
speeialist  at  the  time  of  consultation.  We  ask  the  specialist 
to  insist  in  each  case  on  the  production  of  the  card  in  question, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency. 

(c)  We  next  write  to  the  speelalistjwhom  the  applicant  de- 
sires to  consult,  and  ask  the  specialist  to  writs  direct  to  the 
applicant  and  fix  day  and  hour  of  appointment. 

(d)  The  applicant  Is  informed  that  the  specialist's  fee  is  to 
be  paid  in  ail  cases  at  the  time  of  consultation. 

(e)  In  cases  where  the  Council  of  our  Fund  themselves 
desire  to  have  a  specialist's  report  on  an  applicant  for  assist- 
ance from  our  Fund  the  Council  undertake  to  pay  the 
specialist's  fee,  but  In  each  case  an  intimation  to  this  effect 
is  given  to  the  specialist  beforehand. 

The  list  of  places  in  which  the  special  terms  have  been 
arranged  with  specialists  is  printed,  the  names  of  the 
specialists  are  not  published,  and  the  Council  of  the  Fund 
does  not  sanction  advertising  in  connexion  with  the 
scheme  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  is  stated  further  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Fund  do  not  them- 
selves know  the  names  asd  addresses  of  the  various 
specialists,  the  list  being  kept  in  the  central  office,  from 
which  all  arrangements  for  consultations  are  made. 

Recently  representatives  of  the  Fund  sought  to  extend 
its  operations  to  Cardiff,  and  one  of  the  consultants 
applied  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cardiff  Division,  by  which  it  was  referred  to 
a  Subcommittee  consisting  of  all  the  consultants  practising 
in  the  Division.  At  a  meeting  of  this  Subcommittee,  held 
on  November  27th,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

(a)  That  this  meeting  of  consultants  of  the  Cardiff  district  i3 
of  opinion  that  it  is  Inadvisable  to  enter  into  a  specific 
undertaking  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  tha  letter  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teaehera,  and  that  the  question  of  abatement  of 
fees  should  be  determined  by  the  considaration  of  the 
circumstances  of  particular  cases.  This  meeting  is  further 
of  opinion  that  such  abatement  should  bs  arranged  through 
the  general  practitioner  in  attendance  on  a  given  case. 

(6)  That  this  meeting  of  the  consultants  of  the  Cardiff  district 
recommends  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cardiff  Divi- 
sion of  the  British  Medical  Association  to  take  steps  to 
bring  the  foregoing  resolution  before  the  general  body  of 
the  profession. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cardiff  Division 
unanimously  approved  these  resolutions,  and  referred 
them  to  the  Council  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire Branch  ;  on  December  5th  they  were  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Branch  Council  at  its  meeting  at 
Merthyr,  and  were  brought  before  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Branch  on  the  same  day.  The  Branch  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  action  taker,  by  the  Cardiff 
Division  in  relation  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  recom- 
mending that  concerted  action  by  the  profession  generally 
should  be  arranged. 


H?*  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  he  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Associatiw\ 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE. 
Owing  to  the  Christmas  Holidays,  the  Library  will  be 
closed  on  December  25th  to  28th  inclusive. 

Guy  Elliston,  Genera!  Secretary. 


BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD. 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  Tottenham  Division 
—The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Tottenham  Division  will  be 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Hornsey  Conservative  Association 
(opposite  Finsbury  Park  Station) on  Friday,  January  10th,  1908, 
at  9.15  p.m.  Agenda:— (1)  Address  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Harris  on 
headaches;  (2)  revision  of  the  divisional  rules;  (3)  adoption  of 
rules  in  regard  to  ethical  cases  ;  (4)  annual  report  of  Divisional 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.— H.  F.  Staunton,  M.D., 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  88,  High  Road,  Wood 
Green,  N. 


CENTRAL   3IID WIVES   BOARD. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Central  Midwives  Board  were 
held  on  December  12th  and  13th  at  Caxton  House, 
Westminster,  with  Dr,  F.  H.  Champnets  in  the  chair. 

Midwives  Struck  offthi  Roll. 

The  Board  considered  charges  alleged  as  stated  after 
their  names  against  the  following  midwives,  whose  names 
were  ordered  to  be  struck  off  the  Roll. 

Emily  Armitage,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement 
she  was  guilty  of  negligence  and  misconduct,  in  that  the 
placenta  and  membranes  not  having  been  completely  expelled 
two  hour3  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  she  did  not  explain 
that  the  attendance  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  was 
required. 

Ellen  Watson,  that  while  in  attendance  at  a  confinement 
she  was  guilty  of  negligence,  in  that  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes not  having  been  completely  expelled  two  hours  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  she  did  not  explain  that  the  attendance 
of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  was  required. 

Ann  Wallu-ork,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement 
she  was  guilty  of  negligence  and  misconduct,  in  that  the 
patient  being  ill  and  feverish  she  failed  to  take  her  tempera- 
ture on  that  or  subsequent  days,  nor  did  she  explain  that  the 
attendance  of  a  registered  medical  practitioner  was  required. 

Harriet  Jane  Bigney,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  con- 
finement she  was  guilty  of  negligence  and  misconduct.  The 
patient  being  ill,  she  failed  to  take  her  pulse  or  temperature, 
or  to  explain  that  the  ease  was  one  in  which  the  attendance  of 
a  registered  medical  practitioner  was  required,  but  adminis- 
tered medicine  on  her  own  responsibility.  The  patient  suffer- 
ing from  puerperal  fever  as  she  well  knew,  she  left  her  and 
attended  as  midwife  at  another  confinement  without  having 
disinfected  herself,  her  clothing,  or  her  appliances  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  supervising  authority,  as  required 
by  Rule  E.  5 

Martha  Bullamore,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confine- 
ment she  was  guilty  of  negligence  and  misconduct.  The 
patient  being  ill,  suffering  from  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  she 
did  not  explain  that  the  attendance  of  a  registered  medical 
practitioner  was  required.  The  patient  suffering  from  puer- 
peral fever,  as  she  well  knew,  she  attended  as  a  midwife  at 
another  confinement  without  having  disinfected  herself. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Carford,  that  she  had  been  convicted  of 
unlawfully  supplying  lead  made  up  in  the  form  of  pills, 
knowing  that  the  same  were  intended  to  bo  used  with  intent 
to  procure  abortion. 

Ada  Charlotte  Chov-ne,  that  she  had  been  convicted  of 
wilfully  neglecting  two  infants  entrusted  to  her  to  nurse. 

Helen  Concannon,  that  having  been  duly  suspended  by 
lawful  authority  from  practice  as  a  midwife  in'order  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection  she  nevertheless,  while  still  under 
suspension,  attended  confinements  as  a  midwife. 

Annie Deuhirst,  that  being  in  attendance  at  a  confinement 
she  was  guilty  of  negligence  and  misconduct.  She  did  not 
wash  the  patient's  external  parts  or  swab  them  with  an  anti- 
septic solution  before  making  the  first  internal  examination, 
or  after  the  termination  of  labour,  as  required  by  Rule  E.  7,  or 
at  any  time  during  her  attendance.  The  perineum  being 
seriously  ruptured  she  did  not  explain  that  the  attendance  of 
a  medical  practitioner  was  required. 

Elizabeth  Willis,  that  beiDg  In  attendance  at  a  confine- 
ment, medical  assistance  bavlDg  been  sent  for,  she  failed  to 
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notify  the  fact  to  the  local  supervising  authority  :  that  still- 
births having  occurred  in  her  practice,  she  failed  to  notify 
these  facts  to  the  local  supervising  authority. 

Helena  Zu-im,  Barbara  Watson,  Mary  West,  Mary  Sims. 
Mary  Jane  Waggott,  Mary  Sheppard,  and  Mary  Jane 
Goulbourne,  that  they  did  not  use  nor  possess  the  appliances 
and  antiseptics  required  by  the  Rules. 

Sarah  Hartley,  that  being  In  attendance  at  a  confine- 
ment, and  having  been  informed  by  the  Inspector  of  Mid- 
wives'  that  the  patient's  temperature  was  103°  F.,  and  that 
immediate  medical  help  was  necessary,  she  did  Dot  until  the 
next  day  explain  that  the  attendance  of  a  registered  medical 
practitioner  was  required. 

Mary  Catherine  Colbert  and  Barbara  Morgan,  that  they 
were  intemperate. 

Midwives  Censured. 

The  following  midwives  were  censured  after  the  Board 
had  considered  charges  alleged  against  them  : 

Eleanor  Bamford,  Sarah  Carr,  Mary  Ann  Bradford,  Martha 
Agnes  Russell,  Mary  Ann  Soadden,  and  Mary  Ann  Simpson. 

Midwives  Cautioned. 

The  following  midwives  were  cautioned  after  the  Board 
had  considered  charges  alleged  against  them  : 

Caroline  Ansell,  Susan  Davis,  Louisa  Doe,  Eliza  Jacobs, 
Harriet  Legget,  and  Martha  Main. 


|tabai  att&  JKilxtarg  ^ppmtttmntfs. 

KOYAL  GARRISON  ARTIIXERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Stboeon-Mator  J.  W.  Mors,    M.D.,  1st  Fifeshire  Regiment,  to    be 
Surgeon-Lieatenant-Colonel.      He    is  retired,  under  Paragraph  103. 
Volunteer  Regulations,  retaining  his  rank  and  uniform,  October  22nd. 

Surgeon-Captain  L.  L.  Hanham,  2ud  Devonshire  Regiment,  is 
removed  from  the  Volunteer  Force  for  failing  to  fulfil  the  prescribed 
conditions  for  efficiency,  November  14th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Honorary  Surgeon-Colonel  A.  R 
Hopper,  late  8th  Lancashire  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  (Volunteers  1, 
from  the  retired  list,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  8th 
Lancashire  Regiment,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  Surgeon-Colonel. 
September  26th. 

Surgeon-Major  T.  M'C.  Foley.  1st  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel,  July  20th. 


VOLUNTEER  RIFLES. 
Robert  J.  W.  0>wald  is  appointed  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the'  1st 
Surrey  (South  London)  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  October  1st. 

Surgeon-Major  (Honorary  Captain  in  the  Army)  C.  E.  Douglas, 
MB,  eth  (Fifeshire)  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Black  Watch  (Royal 
Highlanders*,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel.  October  18th. 

William  S.  Paterson,  M.B.,  and  George  Jubu,  M.D.,  are  appointed 
Surgeon- Lieutenant 3  in  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  C.  W.  Scott,  M.B.,  1st  Cadet  Battalion  the  Buffs 
(East  Ken;  Regiment1,  is  removed  from  the  Volunteer  Force  on  the 
disbandment  of  the  battalion.  June  14th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  C.  H.  Hawkins,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Royal  Warwick-hire  Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Captain,  October  29th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  J.  C.  Baker.  1st  Bucks  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps, 
to  be  Surgeon-Captain.  October  23rd. 

Surgeon-Captain  C.  E.  Goddabd,  5th  Middlesex  (West  Middlesex) 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  resigns  his  commis-ion,  November  6th 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  E.  H.  Brunt,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Prince 
oi  Wales'-  (North  Staffordshire)  Reeiment,  to  lie  Surgeon-Captain 
October  29th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Lieutenant  A.  F.  Thompson.  M.B.,  Manchester  Companies,  Western 
Command,  to  be  Captain.  September  5th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  h.  g.  Smeeth,  m.b.,  from  the  4th  Volunteer 
Battalion  the  Cheshire  Regiment,  to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  Manchester 
Companies,  Western  Command.  November  1st 

Lieutenant  Howai:d  H.  C.  Dent,  M.B..  F.R.C.S.Eug.  (late  3rd 
Volunteer  Battalion  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment),  to  be  Captain 
Staffordshire  Bearer  C01  ip&ny,  October  13th. 


CHANGES  OF  STATION". 
THE  following  changes  oi  stations  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Army  Medical  Corps  have  been  officially  reported  to  have  taken  place 
during  November,  1907: 

rt    ,         FROM  TO 

ColOnelH.R .Whitehca.l.F.R.C.S.Eii!?.  Rawalpindi...  Kasauli 

Lieut-Col.  F.  J.  Lambkin        London  Dist ..  Uganda 

D.  V.  O'Connell.  M.D.      ..  Gioraltar       ...  Woolwich 

F.    S.    Heuston,    C.M.G.,  Dublin Curragh. 

i-S-5?I5Bst' Delhi    Lahore. 

C.  C.  Reilly Ambala         ...  R.    Mil.   Coll., 

xi  u  d            ..  „  _  Sandhurst. 

£•£.  Brown.  M.B.          ...  Preston          ...  India, 

p  £.-Bar1100'       ;;■       •••  Winchester...  Din»pore. 

F.  k.  N.  wland,  M.B.        ...  Alimcdnagar...  Mhow. 

vc;„,"o  «.    1    '    ,,   ,K,        Neemuch       ...  Nowgong. 

Majors  Maodonald,  M.B Woolwich      ...  Hong  Kong. 

..     J.C.Morgan        Nairn  Tal       „.  Luetnow. 

,.      B.  J.  Inniss.          Fyzabad         ...  Cawnpore. 

.,      C.  A.  btoi.e,  M.D            Vi,ver Bangalore. 

"      rV?'£e«?lR£k.?-Sfl SimlB    Luckuow. 

"     r    in'J.     «»!MT'          -  l;osport         ...  Winchester. 

..     c.  J.  Healy,  MB Gicn     Imaal  Queeustown. 

u    1   t,  Camp 

"      Pw  fESL?'*  £ Bulford          ...  Tidworth. 

•'     *■•"■  barter,  M.B Luckuow       ...  GRasgow 


PROJt  TO 

Major  L.  P.  More.  M.B Sialkot  ...  Murree. 

E.  B.  Steel.  M.B "C  "  Co.  Depot  India. 

Captain  S.  A.  Archer      Dublin Devonport. 

R.  W.  Clements,  M.B.  ...  Manchester  ...  India. 

T.     H.    M.    Clarke,    CM.',., 

D.S.O.,  M.B Naini  Tal       ...  Lueknow. 

H.  G.  Martin      Colaba Agra, 

G.  B.  Cri-p         Netley India. 

„       J.  Cowan,  M.B.  —  Woolwich. 

J.  W.  Leake       Sheffield         ...  Devouport. 

R.  H.  Lloyd       Edinburgh    ...  Piershtll. 

.1.  M.  Sloan.  D.S.O..  M.B.    ...  Maryliill        ...  Fort  Georgo. 

H.  D.  Packer     Portsmouth  ...  West  Africa. 

W.  A.  Woodside         York     Halifax. 

„       J.  J.  W.  Prescott.  D  SO.     ...  Devonport     ...  Dublin. 

„        K.  P.  Connollv Dunree  Camp  Belfast. 

J.  A.  Hartigan.  M.B Chatham        ...  Dover. 

J.  G.  Foster.  M  B Magilligan  Cp.  Londonderry. 

E.  G.  Ford,  M.B Lancaster      ...  York. 

,,       F.  McLennan,  MB Perth Berwick. 

„       E.  Bennett.  F.P.  C.S  Ediu. ...  Portsmouth...  Gosport. 

„       a.  Balllie.  M.B  Curragh         ...  Galway. 

„       J.  F.  Whelan,  M.B Peshawar      ...  Aden. 

,f       W.  M.  Power     Kaniptee       ...  Aldersliot. 

,,       H.  A.  Davidson,  M.B.  ...  Secunderabad  Peshawar. 

„       E.  Ryan Malta Edinburgh. 

„       T.  F.  Ritchie.  M  B Ferozepore   ...  Aden. 

„       J.  W.  s.  Seecor.ibe      Ambala         ...  Bargalofe. 

R.  C.  Wilmot     Poona Kirkee 

„       C.  W.  Holden      Tidworth       ...  Tientsin. 

,,       J.  M.  M.  Crawford      Lahore Dalhousie. 

.,        F.  M.  M.  Ommanuey Rawalpindi...  Upper  Topa. 

.,        F   J.  Turner      Karachi         ...  Kamptee. 

G.F.  Rugs         Colchester     ...  Mill  Hill. 

,,        J.  H.  Dourjlass,  M  D Bangalore      ...  Wellington. 

T.  C.  Lucas,  M  r. Kirkee  .         ...  Poona. 

,,       F.  J,  Garland,  M.B Ahmednagar...  Poona. 

A.  A.  Meadeu    Mhow Neemuch. 

Lieutenant  P.  Dwyer,  M.B Mhow   ...       „.  Jubbulpore. 

,,  W.  G.Maydon       Dinapore       ...  Calcutta. 

„  W.  Beusou.  M.B LowerTopa  ...  Murree. 

R.  S.  Smyth.  M.D Dublin Lueknow. 

„  A.  A.  Sutcliff.  M.B.         ...  Winchester    ...  Singapore. 

„  A.  G.  Cumi.iins,  MB.     ...  Curragh         ...  Ceylon. 

„  H.  E.  Gotelee         Aldershot      ...  Ceylon. 

,,  F.  Forrest     ,..  Norwich         ...  India. 

„  V.  G.  Johnson       Woolwich      ...  Guildford. 

„  F.  D.  G.  Howell     Gosport         ...  India. 

„  P.  Sampson «  Longmoor     ...  ., 

J.  B.  G.  Mulligan Woolwich      ...  Malta. 

E.M.  O'Neill.  M.B.         ...  Bulford  ...  India. 

„  D.  De  C  O'Grady Kilbride        ...  Dublin. 

,,  G.  H.  Stevenson.  M.E.    ...  Hounslow      ...  India. 

„  E.  J.  Elliot,  MB Netheravon  ...  Tidworth. 

,,  B.  Johnson Cahir    Buttevant. 

„  D.  Coutts.  M.B Devouport     ...  Bulford. 

A.  M.  Benett  Bulford  ...  India. 

F.  L.  Bradish         Kinsale  ...  Cork. 

W.  J.  E.  Bell.  M  B.         ...  Scarborough...  Strensall. 

„  R.  C.  Galgev Tidworth       ...  Jamaica. 

A.  Fortescue.  M.B.  ...  Maryhill        ...  R.A.M.  Coll. 

S.  Field        Aldershot      ...  Bordou. 

J.L.Wood Piershill        ...  Edinburgh. 

„  O.  R.  MeEweu       Brecon Warrington. 

J.  du  P.  Lang:  ishe.  M.B..  Manchester  ...  Bury. 

„  H.  W.  Farebrother         ...  Wrexham      ...  Fleetwood. 

Major  V.  H.  W.  Davoren,  retired  pay,  has  been  placed  in  medical 
charge  of  troops  at  Burv  St.  Edmunds. 

Lieutenant-Colonels  A.   H.  Stokes,  M.B.,  and  P.  B.  Tuthill,  M.D.. 

retired  pay,  have    relinquished    the  medical    charge    of  troops    at 
Sandown  and  Chichester  respectively. 


Errati-m.— In  the  Supplement  of  December  7th  the  war  services  of 
Fleet  Surgeon  G.  Hewlett  were  erroneously  given.  They  should  read 
as  follows:  Whil.-t  Surgeou  of  the  Sandfly  he  was  engaged  in  the 
opeiation?  at  Tokar,  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  in  1891,  for  which  he 
received  the  Khedive's  brouze  star. 


Wtial  Siatiatits. 


nEALTH  OF  ENGLISH  TOWNS 
In  seventy-six  of  the  largest  English  towns,  ineludinrrLondon.  7.503 
births  and  4,954  deaths  were  registered  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last,  December  14th.  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  these 
towns,  which  had  been  15  3, 16  6.  and  16.0  per  1000  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding weeks,  rose  again  to  16.1  per  1.000  last  week.  The  rates  in  the 
several  towns  ranged  from  /.4  in  Grimsby,  7.8  in  Devonport,  8.3  in 
King's  Norton,  9  3  in  Hornsev,  9.5  in  Walthamstow1  and  10  0  in  Aston 
Manor,  to  21  3  in  Oldham.  22  2  in  York.  23.3  in  \eweastIe-ou-Tyne, 
24  0  in  Merthyr  TydtU.24.1  in  West  Bromwich.  26.6 in  Stockton-on-Tees, 
27.6  iu  Rhondda,  and  28.9  in  Preston.  In  London  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  equal  to  15  8  per  1.000.  while  it  averaged  16  2  per  1.0C0  in  the  seventy- 
fivo  other  large  towns  The  death-raU?  from  the  principal  infectious 
disease-  averaged  1.2  per  1.000  in  the  seventy-six  towns  :  in  London 
this  death-rate  was  equal  to  0.9  per  1.000,  while  among  the  seventy- 
five  other  large  towns,  the  death-rates  from  the  principal  infectious 
diseases  ranged  upwards  to  3.1  in  Hastings  and  in  Salford,  3  6  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  3.8  in  Tynemouth,  4  5  in  West  Bromwich.  4.7  in  Bootle, 
4.9  in  York.  5  5  in  Meithvr  Tydfil,  and  5  9  in  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Measle*  caused  a  death-rate  of  2  0  in  Stockton-on-Tees,  2  3  iu  bootle, 
2.7  in  Merthyr  Tydfil,  2.9  in  Tynemouth,  4  3  in  York.  and5  9  in  Barrow- 
in-Furness  :  scarlet  fever  oi  1.1  in  Walsall  :  diphtheria  of  1.1  in  East 
Ham,  1.4  in  Newport  (Hon.)  and  1.9  in  Halifax:  whooping-cough  of 
1.1  in  Northampton.  1.2  in  Gateshead.  1.5  in  Hastings.  16  in  Bootle. 
and  1.9  in  Neweastle-on-Tyne  :  and  diarrhoea  of  2  3  iu  West  Brom- 
wich. The  mortality  from  "fever"  showed  no  marked  excess  in  any 
of  the  large  towns  :  and  no  fatal  cases  of  small-pox  were  registered 
during  the  week.  The  number  oi  scarlet  fevor  cases  under  treatment 
in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals  and  the  London,  Fever  Hes- 
pil  al,  which  had  been  5.689.  5,6?6.  5  676.  and  5.580  at  tho  and  of  the  four 
preceding  weeks,  had  further  declined  to  5,352  at  the  «nd  of  Inst  week  r 
500  new  cases  were  admitted  during  the  week,  agaiu^t  597,  62.J.  3id,  554 
in  the  three  preceding  weeks. 
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HEALTH  OF  SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
During  tho  week  ending  Saturday  last.  December  14th,  S36  births 
and  696  deaths  were  registered  :u  eight  of  tne  principal  Scottish 
towDs.  The  annual  rati1  of  mortality  iu  these  towns,  which  had  been 
16.7,  19  3,  and  20,6  per  1,000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  fell  again  to 
20.0  per  1,000  in  the  week  under  notice,  but  was  3.9  per  1,000  above 
the  mean  rate  during  the  same  period  in  the  seventy-six  large  English 
towns.  Among  these  Scottish  towns  the  death-rates  ranged  from  14.3 
in  Aberdeen  and  16.9  In  Edinburgh  to  25.2  in  Dundee  and  25.6  in 
Leith.  The  death-rate  from  the  principal  infectious  diseases 
averaged  3.7  per  1.000  iu  these  eight  tonus,  the  highest  rates  being 
recorded  iu  Dundee  and  Greeuoek.  The  337  deaths  registered  in 
Glasgow  included  43  which  were  referred  to  measles,  4  to  diphtheria, 
10  to  whooping-cough,  and II  to  diarrhoea  Two  fatal  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea and  one  of  cerebro-spiual  meningitis  were  recorded  in 
Edinburgh;  19  of  measles,  2  01  diphtheria,  3  of  whooping-cough,  and 
3  of  diarrhoea  iu  Dundee  ■  £  oi  diphtheria  in  Aberdeen  ;  2  of  measles 
in  Paisley  :  5  of  whooping-cough  iu  Leith  ;  6  of  measles  in  Greeuoek  ; 
and3ol  whooping-cough in. P 


HEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  7th,  491  births  and  461 
deaths  were  registered  iu  six  of  the  principal  Irish  towns  as  against 
638  births  and  403  deaths  in  the  preceding  period.  The  annual  death- 
rate  iu  these  towus,  which  had  lieeu  18  3.  21.7,  and  20.5  per  1,000  in  the 
three  preceding  weeks  rose  to  £2.8  per  1.000  in  the  week  under  notice, 
this  figure  being  6.3  per  1,000  higher  than  the  mean  annual  rate  for 
the  seventy-six  ".English  towns  far  the  corresponding  period.  These 
figures  ranged  from  15.8  in  Cork  and  20  5  in  Limerick,  to  26.7  in 
Dublin  and  26  9  in  Belfast.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  the  same  six 
Irish  towns  averaged  2.7  per  1000,  or  1.2  per  1,000  higher  than  during 
the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure  6.8— being  recorded  in 
Limerick,  while  Waterford  registered  no  deaths  under  this  head  at 
all.    The  principal  cause  of  death  in  this  division  was  measles. 


WatBttsks  attfc  ^ppmttittmtfs, 

VACANCIES. 

This  list  of  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement,  columns,  where 
full  particulars  wiU  be  found,.    To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  no:   later   than   the  first  post  on   Wednesday 
morning. 
BANGOR  :  CARNARVONSHIRE  AND  ANGLESEY  INFIRMARY.— 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £30  per  annum,  rising  to  £100. 
BARBADOS:  GENERAL    HOSPITAL.  —  Junior  Resident    Surgeon. 

Salary,  £200  per  annum. 
BERMONDSEY    PARISH     INFIRMARY.— First   Assistant   Medical 

Officer  (male).    Salary,  £179  per  annum. 
BIRMINGHAM  CITY  ASYLUM— Junior  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

(male).    Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
BRIGHTON  :  SUSSEX  COUNTY  HOSPITAL.— Third;House-Surgeon. 

Salary,  £60  per  annum. 
■CARDIFF  UNION— Assistant  Medical  Officer  for  the  Workhouse. 

Salary,  £130  per  annum. 
CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN,    Fulham  Road,  S.W.— House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £80  per  annum. 
DERBYSHIRE    ROYAL   INFIRMARY.- (1)   Second  House-Surgeon. 

(2)  House  Physician.    (3)  Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary  for 

(1)  and  (2)  £1C0  per  annum,  and  (3)  £60  per  annum. 
DUNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Investigator  to  work  in  the  Caird 

Cancer  Pavilion  of  the  Hospital. 
EVELINA    HOSPITAL   FOR  SICK   CHILDREN,  Southwark,  S.E.— 

Eight  Clinical  Assistants  for  Out-patient  Department. 
GUILDFORD  :   ROYAL  SURREY  COUNTY    HOSPITAL— Assistant 

House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
HALIFAX    ROYAL    INFIRMARY.-Tliird  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£80  per  annum. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,   Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— 

Casualty  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £200  per  annum. 
HUDDERSFIELD  INFIRMARY.— Male  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £100 

per  annum. 
LEICESTER   INFIRMARY.— Assistant    House-Surgeon.      Salary   at 

the  rate  of  £60  per  annum. 
MAIDSTONE  :  KENT  COUNTY  ASTfLUM.— Fourth  Assistant  Medical 

Officer.    Salary,  £175  per  annum. 
MIDDLESEX    HOSPITAL,    W.— Resident  Medical  Officer.      Salary, 

£200  per  annum. 
NORTHAMPTON    i.ENERAL    HOSPITAL.— (I)    House-Surgeon.    (2) 

Assistant  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £S0  per  annum  and;  £50  per 

annum  respectively. 
NOTTINGHAM    CHILDREN'S     HOSPITAL. -Lady    House-Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
PRESTON  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Junior  House-Surgeon.     Salary, 

£60  per  annum. 
QUEEN  CHARLOTTES   LYING-IN   HOSPITAL,   Marylebone  Road, 

N.W.— Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary  at  the  rate  of 

£50  per  annum. 
ST.  PANCRAS  AND  NORTHERN  DISPENSARY,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

—Resident  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £106  per  annum. 
SAMARITAN  HOSPITAL  FOF.  WOMEN,  Marylebone  Road,  N.W.— 

Clinical  Assistants. 
SCARBOROUGH  HOSPITAL   AND    DISPENSARY.— Junior  House- 
Surgeon.    Salary,  £83  per  annum. 
SHEFFIELD:   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL.— House-Surgeon  for  the 

East-End  Branch.    Salary,  £70  per  annum. 
SUDAN   UNITED   MISSION —Medical  Missionaries  for   Northern 

Nigeria, 
WEST  RIDING  A3YLUM,  Wadsley.— Fifth  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £140  per  anuum,  rising  to  £160. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Solam,  Robert  A ,  M.D.,  B.S.Dunelm.,  M.R.C.P.Lond.,  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  Skin  Department,  Royal  Victoria  Intirmary, 
Newcastle-OQ-Tyoe. 


Bonnefin,  F.  H  ,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  District  Medical  Officer     ) 

the  West  llam  Union. 
Crowe,  J.  T„  L.S.  A  ,  Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer  of  the  Eastby 

Sanatorium  of  the  Bradford  Union. 
Douglas,  A.  C,  M.8.,  Ch.B.,  Outdoor  House-Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 

Maternity  Hospital. 
Friend,  J.,  L  S.A.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Leeds  Union. 
Garrett,  H.  E.,  M.D.Durh.,  M.R.C.S.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Parish  of  Shoreditch. 
Gowhing,  B.  W.   N.,  M.R.C.S.,  Honorary  Surgeon   to   the  Dorset 

County  Hospital. 
Greene,     Helen,   M.DBrux.,    L.S. A.,    Obstetric   Physician   to  the 

Nightingale  Maternity  House,  Derby. 
Greig,  J    I.,  M.B..  Ch.B.,  Outdoor  House-Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow 

Maternity  Hospital. 
KiLi'ATBicK,  D.  R.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  Indoor  House  Surgeon  to  the  Glas- 
gow Maternity  Hospital. 
McCane,  G.  Barton,  M.D.,  B.Ch.Dubl.,  Assistant  Master,   Rotunda 

Hospital,  Dublin. 
Poliard,  Arthur  Haig,  M.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  House-Physician  to  the 

Cheltenham  General  Hospital. 
Porter,   J.   H  ,   M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Parish  of  Shoreditch. 
Rankin,  T.T  ,  MB.,  B.S.Glas.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer,  Leeds  Union 

Infirmary. 
Rouinson,  F.  C,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

Epsom  Union. 
Seacome,  A.  F.,  L.R.C.P.and  S.Edin  .  Resident  Assistant  Medical 

Officer  at  the  Brownlow  Hill  Workhouse  of  Liverpool. 
Timms,   A.   B.,   L.R.C  P.and  S.Edin.,    L.F.P.S.GJas.,   Non-Resident 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Cardiff  Workhouse. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  for  inserting  advertisements  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
8s.  6d.,  which  sum  should  be  forwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamps 
with  the  notice  not  later  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  order  to  ensure 
insertion  in  the  current  issue. 

BIRTH. 

Clark.— On  October  30th,  the  wife  of  Alfred  Clark,  F.R.C.8.E.,  of 
Ellerslie,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  late  of  Ashburton,  New 
Zealand,  of  a  son. 

DEATHS. 
M.isiNA— On  November  24th,  at  Warden  Road,  Malabar  Hill,  Bombay, 

Alamai  (Avabai),  the  infant  daughter  of  H.  M.  Masina,  F.R.C.S., 

aged  11  months  and  9  days. 
Trotter— At  Tay   View   House,    Perth,    on    December  3rd,    Dr. 

Robert  de  Bruce  Trotter,  iu  his  75th  year. 


BOOKS,   Etc,   RECEIVED, 


Comparative  Electro-Physiology.  A  Physico-Physiological  Study.  By 
J.  C.  Bose,  M.A.,  D  So.  London,  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Cal- 
cutta :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1907.    15s. 

The  Opsonic  Method  of  Treatment.  By  R.  W.  Allen,  M.B.,  B.S.Lotid. 
London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.    1907.    5s. 

Antisemitism  :  Its  Causes  and  its  Cure.  By  S.  H.  Wilkinson  and  Sir 
A.  Wingate,  K.C.I. E.  London:  J.  Bale,  Sons.jand  f.Danielsson, 
Limited.    3d. 

Berlin :  S.  Karger.    1908 : 
Die  Entwicklung  und  Form  des'fotaleu  Beckens.  Von  Dr.iE.Talk. 

M.6. 
Die  Rontgentechnik.    Von'Dr.  med.'F.  Davidsohu.    M.6. 

Immunochemist.ry.  By  S.  Arrheuius.  New  York  and  London : 
Macmillan  Co.    1907.    7s. 

Transactions  of  the  Ophthalmologica)  Society  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Vol.  xxvii.  Session  1906-7.  London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill. 
1907.    12s.  6d. 

The  Matron  :  Her  Duties  and  Responsibilities.  Including  Principles 
of  Economy  in  Institutions.  London :  The  Scientific  Press, 
Limited.    2s.  6d. 

Housiug  Up-to-Date.  By  Alderman  W.  Thompson.  London :  National 
Housing  Reform  Council.    1907.    3s.  6d. 

The  Law  of  Master  and  Servant  (including  Apprenticeship)  and  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
1880,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1906  By  T.  C.  Jackson, 
B.A.,  LL.B.    London  :  Macdonald  and  Martin.    2s.  6d. 

Nouveau  Traits  de  Chirurgie.  Public  sous  la  direction  de  A.  Le 
Dentu  et  P.  Delbet.  LX.  Muscles,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  tissus 
piSritendineux,  bourses  sereuses.  Par  L.  Ombredanne.  Paris: 
J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils.    1907.    Fr.4. 

The  Prevention  of  Sudden  Death  from  Internal  Causes.  By  C.  G. 
Giimpel.    Loudon  :  Watts  and  Co.    1907.    6d. 

Paris :  Vigot  Freres  : 
Analytique  de  l'Esprit  Humain  et  de  la  Vie  (Bio-Animisme).    PaU 

Dr.  J.  A.  Molinie.    1907.    Fr.2. 
Comment  epurer  son  Eau.    Par  F.  Malmejac.    1907.    Fr.3.50. 
Le  Criminel  aux  point9  de  vue  anthropologique,  psychologique,  et 

social.    Par  le  Dr.  E.  Laurent.    1908.    Fr.3.50. 
Technique  Chirurgicale  Journaliere  au  Lit  du  Malade.    Par  le  Dr. 
A.  Besson.    Deuxieme  edition.    (Lille :  R.  Giard).    1S03.    Fr.3. 


Traite  Clinique  et  Therapeutique  des  Maladies  de  l'appareit  respi- 
ratoire.    2me  edition.     Par  G.  Carriere.    1908.    Fr.15. 
Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  Some  of  the  Bazaar  Medicines  and  Common 
Medical  Plants  of  India.    By  E.J.  Waring,  C.I.E.,  M.D.    Edited 
by  C.  P.  Lukis,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.     Sixth  edition.    London  :  J.  and 
A.  Churchill.    1907.    6d. 
V  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  state  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER, 

22  g'tmBau 

23  MONDAY     ... 

24  TUESDAY    ... 

25  WEDNESDAY.    Christmas  Day. 

26  THURSDAY...    Bank  Holiday. 
2?  FRIDAY 

f London  :      Opsonic 


28  SATURDAY 

29  jtuirtfan 

30  MONDAY 

31  TUESDAY 


Subcommittee, 
■j     11  a.m. 
[  London:  Science  Committee,  12  noon. 


JANUARY,    1908. 


1  wtiynte'qi-sav  I"  Subscriptions  to  the  British  Medical 

1  w^uJNJibiJAi  1    Association  for  1908  become  due. 

2  THURSDAY... 

1  roTniv  f London  :    Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 

3  FRIDAY       ...j     mittee,2p.m. 

4  SATURDAY... 

5  *unBap 

6  MONDAY     ... 

7  TUESDAY        /Loudon:    Public  Health  Committee, 

""  \     3.15  p.m. 

8  WEDNESDAY  ■[  ■'-'ONDOf' :  Medico-Political  Committee, 

/■London  :  Hospitals  Committee,  2  p.m. 
I  London   :      Metropolitan       Counties 

9  THURSDAY...  •<     Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 

I  Hampstead      Division,     Metropolitan 
{     Counties  Branch. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


JANUARY  (Continued). 

^London:  Central  Ethical  Committee, 
j      1.30  p.m. 

I  Tottenham     Division,     Metropolitan 

...  J      Counties     Branch,    Rooms     of     the- 

!      Hornsey    Conservative   Association 

(opcosite   Finsbury   Park   Station). 

9.15  p.m. 


10  FRIDAY 


11  SATURDAY. 

12  JhuiBai) 

13  MONDAY      . 
1*  TUESDAY 


Organization    Committee, 


f London  : 
"'  I     11  a.m. 

K  xtrT?n-Nn?cr>AV  (Cardiff    Division,    South   Wales   and 
10  WJUJJN^&JUAl  j     Monmouthshire  Branch,  Cardiff. 

16  THURSDAY... 

17  FRIDAY        ... 

18  SATURDAY... 

19  Jhmttao 

20  MONDAY     ... 

21  TUESDAY    ... 


22  WEDNESDAY 


f  London  :  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
1     mittee,  2.30  p.m. 


f  Wandsworth  Division,    Metropolitan 

23  THURSDAY...  \      Counties  Branch,   Bolingbroke  Hos- 

[     pital,  4  D.m. 

24  FRIDAY 

25  SATURDAY... 

26  JbttnBan 

27  MONDAY     ... 

28  TUESDAY 


TCiTY    Division,  Metropolitan   Counties 
•j      Branch,    Business    Meeting,    Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  4  p.m. 


90  winYNnrss'n  a  v /Central  Council,  2  p.m. 

29  WEDNESDAY  j  Bath  asd  Bristo^  BharcH)  Bristol. 

30  THURSDAY... 

31  FRIDAY        ... 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH     MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
Thh  British  Medical  Association  exists  for  the  promotion  oS  medical  and  the  silled  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
ol  the  honour  and  the  Interests  ol  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  Is  £1  5s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Joubnai 
Is  supplied  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  cl  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.G, 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  of  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  ol  the  British  Medical 
A  ssoclatlon  are  as  follow : 


Article  III.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  King- 
dom under  the  Medical  Acts  and  any  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  of  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  who 
Is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  bo  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Bylaw  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  hit 
•ubscription  for  the  ourrent  year. 

£y-law  E.— Every  oandldate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  his  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  oandldate,  if  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Branch  Council  at  any  meeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
the  Branch  may  by  its  Rules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  may  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  furnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  the  l\avy,  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  aa  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

Bylaw  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
<n  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  the  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  him  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  ol  the  proposed  election  shall  bo  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  of  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  )£ 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  the  Council  at  any  meet- 
ig  thereof 
id  notice. 


Ihe  annual  subscription  to  the  British  Medioa*  Joubnai  for  non-members  Is  £1  Ss.  Od.  lor  the  United  Kingdom, 

mid  £1  16s.  Od.  for  abroad. 
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CENTRAL    EMERGENCY 
FUND. 

Under  the  present  constitution  ol  the  British  Medical 
Association  as  a  limited  liability  company,  registered 
under  the  Companies  Acts  as  formed  not  for  profit,  no 
part  of  its  funds  can  be  applied  centrally  or  by  any 
Branch  or  Division  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual 
member,  except  by  way  of  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Association. 

This  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  Association,  Its 
Branches  and  Divisions,  from  giving  the  financial  support 
which  it  is  deemed  desirable  or  even  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession  to  give  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession engaged  in  contract  practice  and  similar  disputes. 
The  Council  of  the  Association,  therefore,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Annual  Representative  Meeting  of  1906, 
h3s  instituted  a  fund  called  the  Central  Emergency  Fund, 
to  be  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Medico-Political  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  action  in  disputes  of  the  kind 
referred  to. 

The  following  are  the 

REGULATIONS    OF    THE    FUND. 

1.  The  Fund  is  created  by  voluntary  subscription,  to 
assist  members  of  the  profession  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  profession 
against  organized  bodies  of  the  community. 

2.  All  members  of  the  profession  are  Invited  to  con- 
tribute. Any  contribution  may  be  earmarked  for  use  in 
specified  disputes,  or  for  application  to  special  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Fund,  and  when  not  so 
earmarked  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given  for  disposal  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Medico-Political  Committee  in  carrying 
out  the  general  objects  defined  in  Clause  1.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  any  special  dispute  for  which  funds  may  have 
been  earmarked,  the  balance  (if  any)  shall  be  merged  in 
the  General  Fund. 

3.  Subject  to  the  conditions  defined  in  this  Scheme,  the 
Fund  shall  be  under  the  entire  control  of  the  Medicc- 
Political  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  shall  be  vested  in  the  names  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  as  repre- 
senting the  Committee.  Payments  shall  only  be  made 
on  the  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Medico- Political 
Committee,  or  of  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Medico-Political 


Committee  acting  under  powers  specifically  delegated  by 
the  Committee. 

4.  The  Fund  may  be  applied  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  objects  stated  in  Paragraph  1  in  any  of  the 
following  ways : 

(a)  By  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  individual  practitioner 
to  assist  him  in  maintaining  any  position  in  which  the 
Association  shall  have  decided  to  support  him,  or  to 
compensate  him  for  losses  which  he  shall  have  incurred 
through  taking  action  approved  by  the  Association  ; 

(3)  By  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  Division  or  Branch  ol 
the  British  Medical  Association,  for  its  assistance  In 
defraying  expenses  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  local 
disputes  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  objects  of  the 
Fund  ; 

(c)  By  expenditure  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Medico-Political  Committee,  or  of  a  Subcommittee 
of  that  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  any  action  which 
the  Medico-Political  Committee  may  deem  necessary 
or  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  objects  ol 
the  Fund, 

The  Medico-Political  Committee,  through  its  Contract 
Practice  Subcommittee,  has  had  recently  brought  under 
its  notice  disputes  in  several  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take,  for  the  maintenance 
cf  the  interests  of  the  profession,  action  requiring  such 
financial  support  as  the  Central  Emergency  Fund  has 
been  instituted  to  provide,  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  other  members  of  the  profession  are  strongly 
urged,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  permit,  to  assist  the 
Committee  in  this  important  work. 

N.B.— Contributions— whether  of  periodical  sub- 
scriptions at  such  periods,  yearly,  quar- 
terly, or  monthly,  as  may  be  convenient  to 
tb.9  subscribers,  or  of  special  donations— are 
received  on  behalf  of  the  Medico-Political 
Committee  by  the  Medical  S3cretary, 
6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
to  whom  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should 
be  made  payable,  crossed  "  London  and 
Westminster   Bank,  Bloomsbury  Branch." 

Forms  of  Binker's  Orders  will  be  supplied  on  applica- 
tion for  those  regular  subscribers  who  may  prefer  to  pay 
In  this  way. 
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MEETINGS    OF    BRANCHES    AND    DIVISIONS. 


[Dkc.  j8,   1907. 


^foetfttgs  of  Uratttfes  &  Siibtstrma, 

[The  proceeding*  of  the  Dixiriont  emi  Branehei  of  the 
Aisociation  relating  to  Scientific  [and  Clinioti  Medtotne, 
m^tn  reported  by  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  are  published 
inthe  body  of  the  Joubnal.1 


LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH: 

Warrington  Division. 

A  meeting    of    the    Warrington  Division  was  held    on 

Tuesday,  December    10th,  in  the  Warrington  Infirmary. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Naden  in  the  chair. 

Notification  of  Births  Act. — The  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  1907,  was  discussed  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  and  passed : 
That  this  meeting  of  the  Warrington  Division  of  the  British 
Medical    Association    Is    of    opinion    that    while    it    is 
desirable  that  early  notification   of   the  birth  of  infants 
should  be  provided  for,  the  provisions  of  the  Notification 
of  Births  Act,  1907.,  as  applied  to  medical  men,  are  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  they  may  interfere  with  the  relation- 
ship of  professional  confidence  between  medical  man  and 
patient,  and  impose  duties  upon  members  of  the  profession 
under  penalty  without   providing  for  payment  for  their 
services.     It  Is  further  of  the  opinion  that  this  Act  should 
should  not  be  adopted  by  the  local  authority. 
Medical  Intpection  of  School  Children, — The  memorandum 
on  medical  inspection  of  children  was  discussed  and  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  : 
That    this   meeting   of   the    Warrington    Division   of    the 
British      Medical     Association,    while    recognizing     the 
great  utility  of  the  Act  for  the  medical   inspection  of 
children,  is  of  opinion  that  the  actual  inspection  would  be 
better  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioners  of  the  town, 
specially  appointed  for  tbe  purpose,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  education  authority. 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  to  the  effect  that  copies  be 
sent  to  the  two  local  authorities,  Warrington  and  Widnes 


METROPOLITAN  COUNTIES  BRANCH: 

Stratford  Division. 

A   meeting   of  the   Stratford  Division  was   held   at  the 

Alexandra  Hotel,  High  Street,  on  December  12th,  Dr. 

Spurrhll  presiding. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Address. — A  most  Instructive  lecture  on  treatment  by 
serums  and  vaccines  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Young.  He 
outlined  this  intricate  subject  in  a  very  interesting  and 
lucid  manner,  and  at  the  close  of  his  address  was  accorded 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Notification  of  Births  Act.— The  Notification  of  Births 

Act  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 

from  last  meeting  was  again  brought  forward.    It  was 

explained  that  the  Executive  had  carefully  considered  the 

subject  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  effective  action 

could  be  taken.    After  considerable  discussion  Dr.  Hay 

moved : 

That  this  meeting  of  the  Stratford  Division  protests  against 

the  compulsory  Notification  of  Births  Act,  but  is  of  th9 

opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  to  take  any  further  action 

in  the  matter. 

This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Rose  and  carried. 

Annual  Dinner —The  Secretary  Intimated  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Division  was  to  be  held  at  Liverpool 
Street  Hotel  on  January  23rd,  and  the  hour  was  fixed  at 
7.30  p.m. 

Wandsworth  Division. 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  December 
12th,    at    the    head    quarters,    4th   V.    B.    East    Surrey 
Regiment,    27,    St.    John's     Hill,    S.W.,    Dr.    Gilbert 
Richardson  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes.— The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Report  of  Representative  to  Representative  Meetings.— Dr. 
McManus  beiDg  unavoidably  absent  this  was  postponed. 

Proposed  Conferen'e  of  Prorident  Diftensaries. — It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  conference  of  the  staffs  of  all  the  Provi- 
dent dispensaries  situated  within  the  area  of  the  Division, 
to  which  the  Medical  Secretary  should  be  invited  to 
attend. 


Scheme  for  Election  of  Central  Council. —  A  scheme  for  the 
election  of  the  Central  Council,  which  had  been  referred 
to  a  Subcommittee,  was  considered  and  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  Representative  Meeting. 

Training  of  School  Teachers  in  Hygiene. — The  following 
resolution  was  passed  : 
That  elementary,  practical,  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
personal  and  school  hygiene  should  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  all  institutions  in  which  students  are 
trained  to  become  teachers  In  schools  of  all  grades,  pro- 
vided that  in  all  cases  this  instruction  is  given  by  a 
registered  medical  practitioner. 

Report  from  Ethical  Committee— The  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  ethical  rules,  as  adopted  by  the  Division 
on  May  23rd,  had  been  approved  by  the  Central  Ethical 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  1  and  5.  These 
were  amended,  and  referred  to  that  Committee  for  its 
consideration. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  BRANCH  : 

Canterbury  and  Faversham  Division. 

A  meeting  of  this   Division  was  held   at    the  Cottage 

Hospital.  Faversham,  on  Thursday,  December  5th.    Dr. 

Sidney  Robert  Alexander  presided. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meetirjg  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Next  Meeting. — It  was  decided  to  hold  the  March 
meeting  at  Sittingbourne,  and  to  invite  Dr.  Boodle 
(Sittingbourne)  to  preside. 

Xot'Tication  of  Births  Act,  7907.—  The  circular  letter 
from  the  Association  (Medico-Political  Committee)  re  the 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  1907,  wss  read  and  discussed. 
It  was  resolved  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  organize  a 
deputation  from  the  Division  to  oppose  tbe  adoption  of 
the  Act,  should  this  be  contemplated  by  any  authority  in 
the  area  of  the  Division. 

Demonstration, — A  demonstration  on  the  #-ray  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  Faversham  Cottage  Hospital  was  then 
given  by  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  hospital.  Most  interesting  bone  and  joint  cases  were 
thus  demonstrated,  and  photographs  shown. 

Votes  of  Thanks. — Hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed 
to  Dr.  Alexander  for  presiding,  to  the  staff  of  the  hospital 
for  their  most  instructive  and  interesting  demonstration, 
and  to  the  Faversham  Cottage  Hospital  authorities  for 
their  hospitality. 

Luncheon. — Members  were  entertained  to  luncheon  prior 
to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman. 


Norwood  Division. 
A  special  meeting  of  this  Division    was    held  at   the 
Queen's   Hotel,   Upper   Norwood,  on   December  12th,  at 
4  p  m.,  Henry  Hbtley,  M.D.  (Norwood),  in  the  chair. 

Confirmation  of  Minutes. — The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Next  Meeting. — It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Gandy,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Swayne,  that  the  next  meeting  take 
place  in  January  on  the  second  Thursday,  and  that 
Dr.  Batten  be  invited  to  take  the  chair  thereat.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Representative  of  Division — Dr.  Swaynk  (Norwood)  was 
proposed  and  seconded  as  Representative  for  the  Division 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  until  the  election  of 
Representative  next  year. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association. — Tne  Chairman  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to 
tbe  present  state  of  a  flairs. 

The  Referendum. 

Dr.  Ker  explained  the  nature  of  the  Referendum. 

Minute  12S. — After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  Dr. 
Swayne  proposed  that  the  Council's  resolutions  be  sup- 
ported In  opposition  to  the  Representatives'.  Dr.  Stewart 
proposed  and  Dr.  Cox  seconded  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted.    This  was  carried  by  9  votes  to  2. 

Minute  2SS. — This  was  fully  disoussed  by  many  of  the 
members.  Dr.  Stewart  proposed  that  the  principle  of 
election  oi  Council  be  that  the  Council  be  elected  partly 
by  the  Branches  and  partly  by  the  Representatives.  Dr.  Cox 
seconded.    Carried  unanimously. 

Minute  SS7. — Dr.  Ar>AMS  Clark  proposed  the  adoption 
of  this  minute.    Dr.  Batten  seconded.    Carried  nem.  con, 
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The  Chairman  then  explained  Minute  293.  Dr.  Clark 
pioposed  that  Minute  293  be  adopted.  Dr.  Lewis  Lewis 
seconded.     Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  SOS  .--Dr.  Batten  proposed  that  this  minute  be 
carried.     Dr.  Gandy  seconded  him.     Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  299. — Dr.  Stewart  read  Council's  objection  to 
this.  Dr.  Clark  proposed  that  the  resolution  be  carried. 
Dr.  Stewart  seconded.     Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  SOS. — Dr.  Ker  explained  this.  It  was  proposed 
and  seconded  that  the  head  office  should  look  after  the 
elections.     Carried  ntm  con. 

Minuts  S2S.—  Dt.  Lewis  Lewis  proposed  the  adoption. 
Dr.  Clabk  seconded.     Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  330. —  Dr.  Batten  proposed  that  the  minute  be 
approved.     Dr.  Eccles  seconded.    Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  SIfi. —  Dr.  Stewart  proposed  that  the  minute  be 
approved.     Dr.  Swayne  seconded.    Carried  nem.  con. 

Minute  S46. — Dr.  Cox  proposed  the  adoption.  Dr.  Lewis 
seconded.    Carried  nem,  con. 

Vote  of  Thanks  to  Chairman. 
Dr.  Hoeoson   then   proposed   a  vote  of   thanks  to  the 
Chairman  for  the  able  way  he  had  filled  the  chair  and  had 
explained  the  points  at  Issue.    This  was  carried  unani- 
mously.   There  were  fifteen  members  present. 


88^  To  ensure  the  insertion  of  notices  in  this  column,  they 
must  be  received  at  the  Central  Offices  of  the  Association 
not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Tuesday. 


BRANCH  AND  DIVISION  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch  :  Tottenham  Division. 
— The  next  general  meeting  of  the  Tottenham  Division  will  be 
held  at  the  rooms  nf  the  Hornsey  Conservative  Association 
(opposite  Finsbury  Park  Station)  on  Friday,  January  10th,  1908, 
at  9.15  p.m.  Agenda:— (1)  Address  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Harris  on 
headaches  ;  (2>  revision  of  the  divisional  rules ;  (3)  adoption  of 
rules  in  regard  to  ethical  cases  ;  (i)  annual  report  of  Divisional 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.— H.  F.  Staunton,  M.D., 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  88,  High  Road,  Wood 
Green,  N. 


ROYAL  NAVY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
The  following  appointments  have  been  made  at  the  Admiralty  : 
Ulystan  E.  6.  O'Leaky,  Stall'  Surgeon,  to  the  Victory,  additional, 
£or  four  months'  ".tudy  in  Franco,  December  18th  ;  Octavius  W. 
Andrews,  M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the  Acheron,  January  1st,  1SC8  ; 
Frank  H.  Nimmo,  Staff  Mirgeoc,  to  the  Osborne,  January  1st.  19E8  : 
g.okge  M.  Lf.vick,  Surgeoo,  to  the  Essex,  December  18th ;  Thomas 
W.  Myles.  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  Chatham  Hospital.  December  18th  ; 
James  M'Cutcheon,  M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Victory,  additiona1, 
December  18th.  and  vice  Myles,  January  1st,  1908  ;  Henry  S.  turner, 
Surgeon,  to  the  Excellent,  lecembc  12th  ;  Charles  G.  Matthew, 
M.B.,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  Richard  Willan.  Surgeon,  to  the  Amphi- 
trile,  undated ;  Charles  M.  Beadnell,  Fleet  Surgeon,  and  G.  — 
Price,  Surgeon,  to  the  Donegal,  on  recommissioniog,  lanuary  14th, 
1908;  John  P.  H.  Greenhalgh,  MB.,  Staff  Surgeon,  to  the  Sovat 
Arthur,  undated;  Charles  H.J.  Robinson,  Stiff  Surgeon,  to  the 
Amphitrite,  January  14th.  190S,  and  to  the  Monmouth,  on  recommis- 
sioning,  undated ;  Norman  H.  Mummery,  Surgeon,  to  the  Vivid, 
additional,  for  Devonport  Dockyard,  December  17th  ;  Ewen  Cameron, 
M.B.,  Surgeon,  to  the  Carnarvon,  December  17th  ;  C  Ross,  Surgeon,  to 
the  Skipjack,  December  17th:  H.  M.  Langdale,  Surgeon,  to  the 
I.ii-iathan,  December  17th;  William  L.  Hawkins,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Dwarf,  on  recommissioning,  undated;  Alfred  J.  Hewitt.  Surgeon, 
to  the  Royal  A rllui r,  January  14th.  1908.  and  to  the  A Igerine.  on  commis- 
sioning, undated;  Walter  P.  Dyer,  Surgeon  to  the  Bramble,  January 
14th,  1908,  and  on  recommissioning,  undated  ;  Chas.  H.  Dawe,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Britomart,  January  14th,  and  on  recommissioning.  undated  ; 
Walter  P.  Yfitts,  Surgeon,  to  the  Thistle,  Jauuary  14th,  1903,  and  on 
recommissioning.  undated;  John  M.  Gordon,  M.B,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Moorhen,  January  14th,  1908,  and  on  recommissioning,  undated:  »ifrei> 
O.  Hooper,  M  B  ,  Surgeon,  to  the  Watcrwitch,  January  14th.  1908.  and 
on  recommissioning,  undated  :  Gordon*  Moir,  Surgeon,  to  the  Xight- 
ingalc,  on  recommissioning.  undated;  Alfred  B.  Cox,  M.B.,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Widgeon,  Jauuary  14th.  1-08;  Norman  V.  B.  Jacob,  Surgeon, 
to  the  Woodcock,  January  14th,  1908  ;  G.  «.  Vickery,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Klenliei  h,  January  14th,  1908;  H  D.  Drennan.  M  B  ,  Surgeon,  to  the 
Mercury,  additional,  for  the  Hazard,  January  14th,  1908 :  Cyril  V. 
Griffiths.  Surgeon,  to  the  Prince  George.  January  14th,  1908; 
Leonard  Wabren,  M.B  ,  Surgeon,  to  the  Robin.  January  14th,  1908; 
Alfred  A.  Chancellor.  MB ..  Surgeon,  to  the  Pembroke,  additional, 
January  10th,  1908,  and  vice  Dyer.  January  14th.  1908  ;  Henry  C 
Adams.  Surgeon,  to  the  Victory,  additional,  December  17th,  and  to 
the  Vernon,  January  14th.  1903  ;  Koiuey  K.  J.  Brownk.  Fleet  Surgecu, 
and  Edward  D.  J.  O'Maliey,  Stall'  Surgeon,  to  the  Venerable,  on 
recommissioning.  January  7th.  1908;  Johnston  H.  Acheson,  M.B., 
and  C.  R.  M.  BAKER,  Surgeons,  to  the  Majestic,  on  recommissioning, 
January  7th,  190S ;  John  A.  Keogh,  M.B..  Fleet  Surgeon,  to  the 
Japiter,  on  recommissioning,  undated;    John  Eoyav,   Eu'geon,   to 
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the  Defiance,  undated  ;  R.  Connell,  MB,  Surgeon,  to  the  Jupiter,  on 
reeomintssiouing,  undated 

P.  N.  Grant,  M.B.,  civil  practitioner,  has  been  appointed  Surgeon 
and  Agent  in  Glasgow,  December  14th  ;  and  G.  P.  Calder,  civil 
practitioner,  is  appointed  from  the  same  date  Surgeon  and  Agent 
at  St.  Abb's  Head 

An  examination  for  the  rank  of  Staff  Surgeon  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  llaslar,  on  Tuesday,  January  Utb,  1908,  and  the 
following  days. 

ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  B.  Emerson  is  placed  on  retired  pay,  Decem- 
ber 17th.  lie  was  appointed  Surgeon,  February  4th.  1877;  Surgeon- 
Major,  February  4th,  1889;  granted  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
February  4th,  1897;  and  selected  for  increased  pay,  February  28th, 
1899.  During  the  Afghan  war  in  1878-9  he  served  with  the  8jrd  Foot, 
recetviDg  a  medal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  D.  Hodson  has  been  appointed  to  the  London 
Recruiting  Area.  He  is  succeeded  at  Chatham  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
R.  P.  Bond,  from  Aldershot. 

Major  O.  R.  A.  Julian,  C.M.G.,  who  is  serving  in  India,  is  appointed 
Staff  Surgeon,  1st  (Peshawur)  Division,  from  November  19th. 


INDIAN  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 
Edmund  B.  Muneo  has  been  appointed  Lieutenant,  February  2nd. 
1907. 

The  undermentioned  promotions,  which  have  been  already  an- 
nounced in  the  British  Medical  journal,  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  King:— Majors  to  be  Lieuteuaut-Colouels,  dated 
October  1st :  A.  E.  Roberts,  MB.,  D.  MacD.  Davidson,  M.B  ,  F.  P. 
Maynard,  MB,  F.R.C.S.,  J.  C.  LAmont,  M.B,  A.  H.  Nott,  MB  , 
A.  Coleman,  W.  W.  White,  M.D.,  D.  T.  Lane,  M.D.,  R.  C.  Macwatt, 
M.B.,  W.  II.  E.  Wooi.w  right,  F.R. C.S.I. ,  J.  L.  T.  Jones,  M.B.,  W.  J. 
Buchanan,  M.D  ,  J.  K.  Close,  M.D.,  W.  E.  Jennings,  M.D.,  F.  J. 
Dewes,  P.  C.  H.  Strickland,  T.  W.  Stewart.  Lieutenants  to  be 
Captaius,  dated  September  1st :  H.  S.  Matson,  D.  Steel,  F.  H.  Stewart, 
H.  A.  Dougan,  A.  Cameron,  A.  H.  Proctor,  M.D.,  R.  T  Wells,  I.  M. 
Macrae,  C.  C.  C.  Shaw,  M.B  .  R.  D.  Macgregor,  J.  W.  H.  Babington, 
A.  S.  M.  Peebles,  F.  B.  Sheitle. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (MILITIA). 
Lieutenant  F.  E.  Bissell,  M.D  ,  is  seconded,  under  the  conditions 
of  Paragraph  41,  Militia  Regulations,  for  service  under  the  Colonial 
Office,  November  16th. 

ROYAL  GARRISON  ARTILLERY  (VOLUNTEERS). 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel  W.    Mason,  1st   Cornwall  (Duke    of 
Cornwall's),    is  granted    the    honorary    rank    of    Surgeon-Colonel, 
October  30th ;  he  resigns  his  commission,  retaining  his  rank  and 
uniform,  October  31st. 

Surgeon-Captain  J.    L.  Thomas,  C.B.,  2nd  Glamorganshire,  to  te 
Surgeon-Major,  November 6th. 

Surgeon-Captain  (Honorary  Captain  in  the  Army)  A.  Butler,  M.B., 
1st  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton,  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  November 5th. 


ROYAL  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS  (VOLUNTEERS) 
Lieutenant  W  T.  Lom»x,  Transport  Officer,  Woolwich  Companies, 
Eastern  Command,  resigus  his  commission,  November  9th. 

Henry  Bentley,  to  be  Lieutenant  in  the  Manchester  Companies, 
Western  Command,  November  4th. 

»■"  Captain  C.  J.  .Iacomb-Hood,  Sussex  and  Kent  Bearer  Company  to 
be  Major,  and  Lieutenant . I.  A.  Rooth,  of  the  same  Company,  to  be 
Captain,  both  dated  November  12th. 


VOLUNTEER    RIFLES. 
Surgeon-Captain  T.  L.  K.  Dayies,  M.B.,  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  November  8th. 

John  L.  Rankine  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  3rd  (Dumfries) 
Volunteer  Battalion  the  King's  Own  Scott  lsli  Borderers,  September  1st 

Surgeou-Captaiu  .1.  Robinson,  1st  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Wor- 
cestershire Regiment,  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  November  16th. 

Supernumerary  Surgeon-Major  (Honorary  Major  in  the  Army)  A  A 
Watson,  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion  the  East  Lancashire  Regiment  to 
be  Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel.  November  1st. 

John  II.  P.  Raton.  M.B.,  to  be  Surgeon-Lieutenant  in  the  6th 
(Fifeshire)  Volunteer  Battalion  the  Black  Watch  (Royal  Highlanders) 
November  18th. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant  G.  C.  Steele-Perkins,  M.D.,  1st  Middlesex 
(Victoria  and  St.  George's)  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, November  18th. 

Surgeon-Captain  J.  Taylor,  M.D.,  6th  Volunteer  Battalion  the 
Gordon  Highlanders,  to  be  Surgeon-Major,  November  13th. 

Surgeon-Major  J.  Strang,  M.B.,  3rd  (Renfrewshire)  Volunteer 
Battalion  Princess  Louise's  (Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders) 
resigns  his  commission,  November  1st ;  he  retains  his  rank  and 
uniform. 


f  M  mxtMa. 


BEALTH  OF  IRISH  TOW^S. 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  14th.  463  bitt.b9 
and  425  deaths  were  registered  in  six  of  the  principal  Irish 
towns,  as  against  491  births  and  461  deaths  in  the  preceding  perjor! 
The  annual  death-rate  in  these  towns,  which  had  been  21  7,  ?0  5  and 
22.8  per  1  000  in  the  three  preceding  weeks,  fell  to  22  2  per  1.C00  iii  ihe 
week  under  notice,  this  figure  being  6  1  per  1,000  higher  than  the 
mean  annual  rate  for  the  seventy-six  English  towns  lor  Hie  corre- 
sponding period.  These  figures  nmged  from  13  5  in  Londonderry  srd 
18.5  in  Cork  to  26  3  in  Belfast  and  27  3  iu  Limerick.  The  zymotic 
death-rate  in  the  same  six  Irish  towns  averaged  2  5  per  1,000,  or  0  2 
pet  1,000  lower  than  during  the  preceding  period,  the  highest  figure— 
8  2— being  recorded  in  Limerick,  while  Londonderry  registered  no 
deaths  UDder  this  head  at  all.  The  principal  cau'e  cf  d  lVu  in  hi 
class  cf  disease  was  m.as'.es. 
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VACANCIES   AND    APPOINTMENTS. 


[Dsc.  2S,  1907. 


Uaranms   and  ^ppmtrtttwttis. 

vAOANoiEs. 

TSij  list  0}  vacancies  is  compiled  from  our  advertisement  columns,  where 
fall  particulars  will  be/ound.    To  ensure  notice  in  this  column,  advertise- 
ments must  be  received  not   later   than    the  first  post   on   Wednesday 
morning. 
BRIGHTON  :  SUSSEX  COUNTY  HOSPITAL—  Third  House- Surgeon. 

Salary,  £50  per  annum. 
BURSLEM  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  —  lady  doctor.    Salary  at  the 

rate  of  £150  per  annum,  rising  to  £200. 
CARDIFF  INFIRMARY  .—Medical    Officer  in  charge  of   Electrical 

Department     Salary,  £150  per  annum. 
CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL.- Assistant  Physician. 
JCNDEE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY— Investigator  to  work  in  the  Caird 

Cancer  Pavilion  of  the  Hospital. 
EAST    LONDON     HOSPITAL     FOR    CHILDREN,     Shadwell.    E  — 

(1)    House-Physician       Honorarium,    £25   for   six    months.    (2) 

Secoud  Medical  Oflicer  to  the  Casualty  Department.    Salary  at 

the  rate  of  £40  per  annum.      &  Medical  Officer  for  Electrical 

Department. 
HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,   Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.— 

Casualty  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £2C0  per  annum. 
MANCHESTER  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION.- Assistant|Mcdical 

Officer    for    the   New  Crossley  Sanatorium.     Salary,    £1C0   per 

auuum. 
MANCHESTER  UNIVERSITY.— External   Examiner  in   Obstetrics 

and  Diseases  of  Women. 
MIDDLESEX   HOSPITAL,   W— Resident  Medical  Officer.     Salary, 

£200  per  annum. 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  PARALYSED  AND  EPILEPTIC. 

Queen  Square,  \V  C. — Assistant  Physician  to  Out-patients. 
NORTH-EASTERN  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN,  Hackney  Road,  E.— 

(1)  House-Physician.    (2)  Two  House-Surgeons.    Salary  at  the  rate 

of  £63  per  annum  each. 
NOTTINGHAM    CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. -Lady    House  Surgeon. 

Salary  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum. 
PADDINGTON    INFIRMARY.-  Second    Assistant    to    the    Medical 

Superintendent  of   the  Infirmary  and    Medical  Officer   of   the 

Workhouse.    Salary  at  the  rate  of  £72  per  annum. 
PRESTON  ROYAL  INFIRMARY.— Junior  House-Surgeon.     Balary, 

£60  per  annum. 
SUDAN   UNITED   MISSION.— Medical   Missionaries  for   Northern 

Nigeria. 
WEST  RIDING  ASYLUM,  Wadsley  —Fifth  Assistant  Medical  Officer. 

Salary,  £140  per  annum,  rising  to  £160. 
CERTIFYING    FACTORY    SURGEONS.— The    Chief    Inspector    of 

Factories  announces  vacancies  at  Maybole,  co.  Ayr;  talmouth, 

co.  Cornwall ;  and  Ciuderford,  <o.  Gloucester. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Aubrey,  R..  L  R.?.P.  and  S.  Edin.,  District  Medical  Oflicer  of  the 

Bath  Union. 
Bartlett,  Lionel  J,  M.R.C  S.,  L.R  C  P.,  Medical  Officer  and  Public 

Vaccinator  to  the  Middlelou  Cheney  District  of  the  Banbury 

Union,  vice  P..  Rygate.  L  R  C.P.,  resigned. 
CamWY.  M.  A  ,  MA.,  M.B,  B.C.Cantab.,  M  R.C  P.Lond.,  M.R.C.S.Eng., 

Resident  Assistant  Physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Cotton.  It.  H  .  M  R  C  S.  L  R  C  P.Lond.,  Second  Resident  Assistant 

Medical  Office*  at  the  Infirmary  for  Medical  Relief  Districts  1  to  4 

ui  the  Parish  of  Lambeth. 
Devane,  J  F.,M.B..B.Ch.,D.P.H,  House-Surgeon.  County  Infirmary, 

Limeri 
Hawthorne.    C.  O,  M.D.   M.R.C  P.,    Examiner   in  Medicine  and 

Cliu:  .the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Hctt,  C.  W,.   M.K.CS.,  L.R.C.P.Lond..  Seuior   Resident  Assistant 

Medical  Officer,  Chorlton  Uuiou  Workhouse. 
."race,  P.  G  .  M.R.C.S.,  L.R  C.P.Lond.,  Resident  Medical  Oflicer  at 

North  Evington  Workhouse  of  Leicester. 

.  ■>..    T.  T.  MB.,  C.M.Edin.,  District  Medical  Officer  of  the 

St.  Germans  Union. 

I    &.  B  .  L.R.C  P.Lond.,  M.R  C.S.,  Certifying  Factory  Sur»eon 

lor  the  AXJiunster  District,  co.  Devon. 

BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

The  charge  /or  inserting  advertisements  oj  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  is 
»«.«<«..  which  sum  should  be  Jorwarded  in  post-office  orders  or  stamas 
with  the  notice  not  infer  than  Wednesday  morning,  in  erder  (0  ensure 
insertion  is  lie  current  issue,  m»~»» 

MA.ilSLA.akS. 

1   December  18th.  at   St.  Thomas's  Church 

in-in-Makerfield,  by  the  Rev  w.  Williams,  Rector  of  Ashton' 

assisted  by  the  Hot.  F.  Kenneu  of  Derby,  t-rosper  Henry  Marsden 

Lecturer  In  Pharmacy  in  the  University  oi  Liverpool,  to  Jessie 

third  daughter  of  Dr.  Hannah,  M.Q.H.,  Ashton-in-Makerfield 

NORFOLK,-Dn  Saturday,  November  16th,  1S07.  at  the  ParMi 
Church,  Halfway  Tree,  lamaica,  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
"'V  ■'•'.'  by  Ota  V.-u.  Archdeacon  W.  G  Downer 

S5d=  hLR»  o San^5;  ;''  w"l'tle>'-  Reginald  Charles  Verley.  M.B., 
Ch  B  ,  MR  as  ,  L  R  C.P.,  B  Sc  Ediu..  son  of  the  late  James  Louis 
l?\\  ■  Court,  lamaTca,  to  tfeleu,  eighth  daughter 

LiBCOlnshir?  -^oriulk,  .1  P.,  aud  Mrs.  Norfolk,  of  Grimsby, 

BOOKS,  Etc.,  RECEIVED. 

The    Burlington    Art    Miniatures    (in  twenty  parts).      No    3      The 
g*£  *«**»  :  T-?  Fine  Arts  Publishing 

na^yi:hj'^A:^^cr^8tc,M.2?crau,gegebeo  w  »*■*■ 


Medical  Musings,  Grave  and  Gav  :  or.  A-mnsiDg  Recolleitions  of  se> 

Old  Doctor.    By  L.R.C.P.Edin.,  1850-1907.    Loudon:  W.  Stevens, 

Limited.    2s.  6d. 
Amateur  Hardening.    Christmas  Number,  1907.    London:  \V.  H.  and 

L.  Collingridge.    1907.    6d. 
Rontgerrkalender.      Begriindet  und    horausgegeben   von  Professor 

Dr.  E.  Sommer.    Leipzig  :  O.  Neranich.    1908.    M.3. 
The  Essentials  of  Cytology.    By  C.  E.  Walker.    Preface  by  Professor 

C.  S.  Sherrington,  F.K.S.  Loudon  :  A.  Constable  and  Co.,  Limited 

1907.    7s.  6d. 
The  Crown.    Christmas  Number.    Is. 
Primary  Nursing  Technique  for  First-Year  Pupil  Nurses.     By  I. 

Melsaac.    New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  Company,  Limited. 

1907.    3s. 


Organic    Chemistry    including    Certain     Portions    of    Physical 
Chemistry.    By  H   D.  Hoskins,  A.  11.,  M.D.,  and  J.  J.  R.  Macleod- 
M.B.,  D.P.II.    8s.  6d. 
A  Textbook  of  Organic  Chemistry.    By  A.  F.  Holleman,  Ph.D.. 
F.R.A.Amst.    Translated  from  3rd  Dutch  edition  by  A.  J.  Walker, 
Ph.D.,  B.A.,  aud  O.  E.  Mott,  Ph.D.    Second  Edition.    10s.  6d. 
Paris:  J.  Rousset.    1908     Xes  Actualities  Chirniques  et  Biologiques, 
Publices  sous  la  direction  de  M.  le  Professor  Pozzi-Escot  :— 
No.  8.  Theories  Modernes  sur  la  Hatiere,  and  No.  9.  La  Radio- 
activity  de   la   Matiere.     Par   M.  Emm.    Pozzi-Escot.     Fr.  1.50 

each. 
La  Gastrectomio.    Histoire   et   Methodes    Oporatoires.    Par    A. 

Monprofit.    Fr.  6. 
Diagnostik  der  Bewegunsstorungen  der  Auccn.    Von  Dr.  Med.  E. 

Candolt.    Leipzig:  W.  Eugclmann.    1907.~M.3  60. 
Les  Ferments,  Metalliques  et  leur  Emploi  en  Therapeutique.    Par 

A.  Robin.    Paris  :  J.  Rueff.    1907.    i<  r.  4. 
Abdominal    Hernia,   its    Diagnosis    and  Treatment.      Bv  W.   B.   de 

Garmo,  M  D.    Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.   21s. 
Diagndstico    y   Tratamiento    de    las    Enfermedades    de   las   Viae 

Urinarias.     Lecciones  eleinentales  por  A.   Suarez  de  Meudoza. 

Madrid  :  Perlado,  Pdez  y  Ca.    1903.    Pesetas  15. 
Cape  Colony  To-day.      By  A.  R.   E.   Burton,  F.R.G  S.     Capetown  ; 

Townshend,  Tavlor  and  Snashall ;  and  Loudon  :  W.  H.  Smith  and 

Sons.    1907.    2s. 
Iudex  of  Archaeological  Papers  1665-1890.    Edited  bv  G.  L.  Gomme. 

London  :  A.  Constable  and  Company,  Limited.    1907.    25s. 
The  Master  Beast :  Being  a  True  Account  of  the  Ruthless  Tyranny 

Inflicted  on  the  British  People  by  Socialism  A  n.  1888-2030.    By 

H.  W.  C.  Newte.    London  :  Rebman  Limited.    1907.    3s.  6d. 
Transactions    of    the    Clinical   Society  of    London.     Volume   xL 

London  :  Longmans.  Green,  and  Co.    1907. 
The  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.    By  C.  Stonham,  C.M.G..  F.R.C  8  , 

F.ZS.    Partviii.    London  :  E.  Grant  Richards.    December,  1907. 

7s.  6d. 
The  Explorer.    By  W.  S.  Maugham.    London  :  W.  Heinemann.    1908; 

6s. 
Les  Aetualites  Medicates.     Les    Medications    Nouvelles  en  Obste- 

trique.      Par  G.   Kciui.      Paris:    J.   P..  Baiiliere  et  Fils.     1S0E. 

Fr.  1  50. 
Pathologisch-anatomische  Ontersuebungen iiberakute  Poliomyelitis 

nnd  verwandte    Xrankheiten  von  der  Epidemien  in  Norwegeo 

1903-1906.    Von  F.  Ilarbitz  and  O.  Scheel.    (Yidenskabs-Selskabets 

Skrifter.     I.    Math.-uaturv.   Klasse.     1907.    No    5.)    Christiania: 

J.  Dybwad  (A.  W.  Broggers  Buehdruckerei).    1S07. 
The  "Gloucester"  Diary  and  Director's  Calendar  for  1908.    Glouces- 
ter: (for  the  Gloucester  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Co.,  Ltd.) 

F.  J.  Brooke. 
A  School  for  Mothers.     By  E.  M.  Bunting,  D.  E.  L.  Bunting,  M.B.. 

B  S  ,  A.  E.  Barnes,  and  B.  Gardiner,  B.A.    London  :  H.  Marshall 

and  Son.    Is. 
The   Licensed   Trade :    An  Independent  Survey.     By  E.  A.  Pratt. 

Second  edition.    London  :  J.  Murray.    1907.    Is. 
Gymuastique    1  espiratoire    pendant    les    Mouveinents.      Far    Fr. 

Guerinonprez.    Paris  :  J.  Rousset.    1907. 
Die  Tierischeu  Farasiten  des  Menschcu.    Von  Dr.  M.  Braun      Vierte 

Auflage.    Wmzburg:  ('..  BJabitzash  (A.  Stuber).    :308.    M.15. 
An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology.    By  J.  R.  Green,  Sc.D., 

F.L.S..  F.R  S.     Second  edition.    Loudon  :  J.  aud  A.  Chun-lull. 

1S07.    10s.  6d. 
Arterial  Hvpertonus.  Sclerosis,  and  Blood  Pressure.    By  w.  Ru.-scll. 

M.D.,   FRC.PEdin.     Edinburgh  and  Loudor  :   W.  Green   and 

Sons.    1907.    7s.  6d. 
Medical   Laboratory   Methods   and   Tests      By   H.    French,   M.A.. 

M.D  Oxou.,  F.R  C.P.i.oiid.    Secoud  edition.    London:   Baiiliere, 

Tindall,  and  Cox.    1908.    5s. 
A  Woman's  Pleasure  Trip  in  Soma-liland.    By  F.  Swayne.    Bristol  I 

J.  Wright  and  Co.    London  :  aimplan,  Marshall.    1907.    4s. 
Atlas     der     pathologisch  -  anatomise  hen     Saktionstochnik.       Von. 

Professor  Dr.  M.   iVestenhoefl'er.    Jiei-liu:  A.  Hirschwald.    1908. 

2  marks. 
The  Yeaib3ok  of  the  Scientific    and   learned  Societies    of   Great 

Britain  aud  Ireland.    Compiled  from  official  sources.    Twenty- 

fnnith    Annual  Issue.     London:   C.   Griffin  and   Co,  limited. 

1907. 
Berlin  and  Wien :  Uibau  and  Schwarzeuberg: 
Die  Praxis  der  Hautkraakheiteu.  Unna's  Lehren.  Von  Dr.  I.  Blaelt 

1908.    18  mark's. 
Handhuch  der  speziellen  Pathologie  und  Tberapie  innerer  Krsaik- 

lieiten     Von  Dr.  H.  Eichhorst     Ecchste  Auflage.    critter  Bind  : 

Krankheiten  der  Norven.  Muskeln  and  Haut.    1307.    lBmarks. 
Die  AugcniirztHclien  Operationen.    Von  Professor  Dr.  W.  Czernuk. 

Xwe'te  Aullnge     Hei-anegegebeu  von  Dr.  A.  Elschnig'    x  Band, 

2  HSlfte.    1907.    10  marks. 
The  Writers' and  Artists"  Yearbook.  1908.      A  Directory  for  Wi  iters. 

Artists,  aud  rhotog  aphers.    London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.    Is. 
The  Nurse's  Day  and  Night  Report  Book.    London  and  Edinburgh 

Sands  and  Co.    6d. 

V  In  forwarding  books  the  publishers  are  requested  to  itate  the 
selling  price. 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


DECEMBER. 

f  London  :      Opsonic      Subcommittee, 
28  SATURDAY  . . .  •      11  a.m. 

[  Lohboh:  Science  Committee,  12  noon. 


29  gtmflati 

30  MONDAY 

31  TUESDAY 


JANUARY,    1908. 


t  wi?nvp5Tiiv  r  Subscriptions  to  the  British.  Medical 
1  wiu>AJiM,A.  1    Association  for  1908  become  due. 


V  THURSDAY.. 
3  FRIDAY 


r  London  :    Standing  Ethical  Subcom- 
'"  t     mittee,  2  p.m. 
4  SATURDAY...  • 


5  £un&as> 

6  MONDAY     ... 

7  TUESDAY        ( ^-,om)0's  '■    Public  Health  Committee, 

'"  \     3.15  p.m. 

8  WEDNESDAY  /  London  :  Medico-Political  Committee, 

('London:  Hospitals  Committee,  Z  p.m. 

I  London   :      Metropolitan       Counties 

3  THURSDAY...  ■;      Branch  Council,  5  p.m. 

1  Hampstead      Division,     Metropolitan 
\      Counties  Branch, 

'London:  Central  Ethical  Committee, 

1.30  p.m. 
I  Tottensam      Division,      Metropolitan 
tO  FRIDAY       ...  -J      Counties    Branch,    Rooms     of    the 
Hornsey    Conservative    Association 
(opDoeite    Finsbury    Park    Station), 
9.15  p.m. 
El  SATURDAY... 


Date. 


Meetings  to  be  Held. 


JANUARY  (Continued). 

12  jSruntun 

13  MONDAY      ...      ' 

14  TUESDAY        (Loneon  :     Organization    Committee, 

ic  tirc-r.xn?QT» a v /Cardiff    Division,    South   Wales   and 

15  WEDNESDAY  |     Monmouthshire  Branch,  Cardiff. 

16  THURSDAY... 

17  FRIDAY 

I   18  SATURDAY... 

19  &tm&ag  ... 

20  MONDAY     ... 

21  TUESDAY    ... 

<7o  TOTrnwTroruv  f London:  Journal  and  Finance  Com- 
ZZ  WJiUHibUAY.  J     mittee>  2.30  p.m.  1 

(  Wakeswobt^i  Division,  Metropolitan 
I  Countus  Branch,  Bolingbroke  Hos- 
[     pital,  4  p.m. 


23  THURSDAY... 

24  FRIDAY 

25  SATURDAY... 

26  S-unBas 

27  MONDAY     ... 

23  TUESDAY 

29  WEDNESDAY 

30  THURSDAY... 

31  FRIDAY 


("City    Division,  Metropolitan   Counties 
,  i     Branch,    Business    Meeting,    Great 
[     Eastern  Hotel,  4  p.m. 

f  Central  Council,  2  p.m. 

1  Bath  and  Bristol  Branch,  Bristol. 


MEMBERSHIP    OF    THE     BRITISH    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
The  British  Medical  Association  exists  lor  the  promotion  oi  medical  and  the  allied  sciences,  and  the  maintenance 
ol  the  honour  and  the  Interests  ol  the  medical  profession. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  British  Medical  Association  lfi  £1  6s.  0d.,  and  the  British  Medical  Jourrai 
(8  snpplled  weekly,  post  free,  to  every  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association  wherever  he  may  reside. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  6,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

The  principal  rules  governing  the  election  ol  a  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  member  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  are  as  follow : 


Article  in.— Any  Medical  Practitioner  registered  in  the  United  Klng- 
dom  under  the  Medical  Acts  and  an;  Medical  Practitioner  residing 
within  the  area  of  any  Branch  ot  the  Association  situate  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  nho 
is  so  registered  or  possesses  such  medical  qualifications  as  shall, 
subject  to  the  regulations,  be  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said 
Branch,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Member  of  the  Association.  The 
mode  and  conditions  of  election  to  Membership  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  determined  by  or  in  accordance  with  the  By-laws.  Every 
Member,  whether  one  of  the  existing  Members  or  a  subsequently- 
elected  Member,  shall  remain  a  Member  until  he  ceases  to  be  a 
Member  in  accordance  with  the  previsions  hereof. 

By-law  1.— Every  candidate  for  Membership  of  the  Association  shall 
apply  for  election  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  Association,  and 
stating  his  agreement,  if  elected,  to  abide  by  the  Regulations  and 
By-laws  of  the  Association,  and  the  Rules  of  such  Division  and 
Branch  to  which  he  may  at  any  time  belong,  and  to  pay  hi* 
subscription  for  the  current  year. 

ay-law  2.— Every  candidate  who  resides  within  the  area  of  a  Branch 
shall  forward  bis  application  to  the  Secretary  of  such  Branch. 
Notice  of  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  Branch 
'Secretary  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to 


every  Member  of  the  Branch  Council,  and  the  candidate,  If  not 
disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  the  Asoociation,  may  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Association  by  tbe  Branch  Council  atanymeeting 
thereof  held  not  less  than  seven  days  (or  such  longer  period  as 
She  Branch  may  by  its  Bules  prescribe)  after  the  date  of  the  said 
Notice.  A  Branch  maj  by  special  Resolution  require  that  each 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Association  shall  iurnish  a  certificate 
from  two  Members  of  the  Association  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known.  Officers  of  tbe  Navy.  Army,  and  Indian  Medical  Services 
on  the  Active  List  are  eligible  for  election  through  the  Council 
or  a  Branch  without  approving  signatures  at  laid  down  in 
By-law  3. 

By-law  3.— Every  candidate  whose  place  of  residence  is  not  included 
in  the  area  of  any  Branch  shall  forward  his  Application  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  together  with  a  statement, 
signed  by  three  Members  of  1  he  Association,  that  from  personal 
knowledge  they  consider  bim  a  suitable  person  for  election. 
Notice  01  the  proposed  election  shall  be  sent  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  every  Member  oi  the  Council,  and  the  candidate,  if 
not  disqualified  by  any  Regulation  of  tbe  Association,  may  be 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  by  tbe  Council  atanymeet- 
ing thereof  held  not  less  than  one  month  aitei  the  data  of  the 
said  notice. 


Vbe\  annual,;  subscription  to  the  Bbitish  Mkdioa*  Joubnai  for  non-members  Is  £1  8b.  Od.  lor  the  United  Kingdom, 

and  £1  15s.  Od.  for  abroad, 
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Aberdeen  Branch.    See  Branch 
Act,  Midwives,  113,  237,  344  ;   discussion  at 
Annual  Representative  Meeting,  113 

Act,  Notification  of  Births.    See  Bill 
Act,  Workmen's  Compensation,  56,  113:  dis- 
cussion at  Annual  Representative  Meeting, 
113  ;  medical  practitioners  and,  56 

Altrincham  Division.    See  bivisiou 

Army,  British,  21,  37,  f  9,  82,  122,  147.  154,  1P1, 
170,  178,  203,  209,  218.  227,  233,  242.  237.  281,  290, 
313,  329,  339,  346,  351 ;  erratum,  £03 

Army,  British,  Army  Medical  Reserve,  pro- 
motions and  appointments,  281 

Army.  British.  Army  Medical  'ervice,  pro- 
motions and  appointments.  242 

A ''my,  British,  changes  of  stations,  21,  83,  155, 
210,  257,  313.  346 

Army,  British,  Colonial  Medical  Service,  prc- 
m  >tioDS  and  appointments,  148 

Army.  British,  medical  reserve  of  officers, 
promotions  and  appointments,  37,  82,  148, 
165,  203,  218.  257.  281,  290 

Army,  British,  Royal  Army  College,  pro- 
motions and  appointments,  147  ;  erratum, 
203 

Army,  British,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
promotions  and  appointments,  21.  37,  59.  82, 
122, 147,  155, 161, 170,  178,  209,  218,  227,  233,  242, 
273,  281,  290,  313  329,  339,  351 

Army,  British,  Royal  army  Medical  Corps 
(Militia),  promotions  and  appointments,  37, 
281,  3il 

Army.  British,  Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham, 
promotions  and  appointments,  233 

Army,  British,  Roval  Malta  Aitillery,  promo- 
tions and  appointments,  233 

Army.  Indian,  promotions  aud  appointments 
in  the  medical  service  of.  21.  37.  82.  Ii2,  148 
162,  170.  209,  235,  242,  273,  290,  329  351 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Division.    See  division 

Association,  British  Medical,  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  foods,  drugs,  instruments,  books, 
and  sanitary  appliances,  128,  144,  151,  157, 
207,  216,  222 

Association,  British  Medical,  annual  meet- 
ing, 4,  27,  41,  61,  8i.  125.  142,  144,  151,  157,  207, 
317;  programme  of  business,  4,  41,  61 ;  the 
sections,  27,  41,  61 ;  trips  and  circular  tours 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  29,  51,  71  ■ 
excursions,  51,  71 ;  local  entertainments,  53, 
73;  first  general  meeting.  85;  adjourned 
general  meeting,  85;  induction  of  new 
President,  85;  -Book  of  the  South- West  " 
86 ;  annual  meeting  1903.  Sheffield,  87  ■ 
financial  statement,  87;  resignation  of  trea- 
surer, 88  ;  the  General  Medical  Council,  88  • 
election  of  treasurer.  88  :  date  of  meeting 
89;  distinguished  foreign  and  colonial 
guests,  89;  presentation  to  Dr  Davy  89- 
the  Middlemore  prize,  89;  President,' 
address,  89;  the  address  in  medicine  90- 
the  Toronto  meeting,  125  ;  the  address  in 
surgery;  annual  dinner,  126:  the  popular 
lecture,  126:  pathological  museum  127- 
annual  exhibition  of  drugs  etc  12s  14a' 
151,  157.  207,  216.  222  ;  the  temperance  break- 
fast, 131 ;  entertainments  at  Exeter  142 

Association.  British  Medical,  annual  mectine 
at  Sheffield  1908.  317  ;   the  sections  318  B 

Association,  British  Medical,  annual  repre- 
sentative meeting,  t5.  90.  125,  181 ;  notices 
of  motion,  55;  constitution  of  meeting  90- 
standing  orders,  90 ;  report  of  Council,  90 : 
balance  sheet,  91  ;  estimates  for  mil  91 : 
Central  Ethical  i  ommillcc.  S2  ;  matters  arising 
out  of  report  of  Council.  s>2  ;  Medical  Secre- 
tarial department,  92:  capitation  grants  to 
branches,  95;  rebuilding  debentures,  96; 
apportionment  of  member's  annual  sutv 
scrlption,  96:  the  financial  year,  97  ;  state- 
r^Lu?  Co?'?^an'  fl7:  Medico-Political 
Coram  ttce  97.  109;  election  of  committees, 
,«;«5J  ?  Committee's  report,  97  ;  ethical 
aspects  of  medical  consultation  100;  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "  hospital,"  102  •  Special 
Finance  Inquiry  Committee,  102,  109- 
Organization  Committee,  102:  election  of 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman.  105  •  Hos- 
pitals Committee   105,1(7;  confirmation  of 

S i'tSee,8',o°,7,  T'  121 ;  ™»>'™tion,  ^com- 
mittees, 107    League  of  Mercy,  108  ;  vacci- 


nation *  by  general  practitioners,  108  ; 
contract  practice,  110;  sanatoria  Jor  workers 
suffering  from  tuberculosis.  111  ;  fees  of 
certifying  factory  surgeons.  111  ;  pose  ion 
of  postal  medical  officers,  112  ;  medical 
txaminalion  for  life  insurances,  112  ;  medi- 
cal exaneinaiion  of  seamen,  112;  fees  to 
medical  unlnesses  and  fees  in  police  emergency 
cases,  112;  parliamentary  elections,  112;  Bill 
t>  amend  and  consolidate  the  Medical  and 
Dentists  Acts,  112 ;  prohibition  of  medical 
practice  by  Companies  Bill,  112;  notification  of 
Hielhs  Bill,  113;  Slate  registration  vf  nurses, 
113;  King  Eduard's  Hospital  Fund  Bill,  113; 
Miiwivcs  Act,  113 ;  medical  inspection  ef  school 
children  :  medical  bureau  in  the  Education 
Department,  113;  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  113:  vaccination,  114;  Lunacy  and  In- 
ebriates Law,  114;  vivisection,  114  :  income  tax, 
114  ;  Sight-testing  Opticians  Bill,  114  :  appli- 
tionby  the  Association  of  Uediccl  Herbalists  for 
a  Royal  Charier.  114  ;  the  referendum,  118  ; 
election  of  standing  committees,  118;  the 
Charter,  119;  the  Council  and  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  120 :  resolutions  with- 
drawn, 120;  vote  of  thanks,  120;  procedure 
on  reports,  120  ;  annual  general  meeting, 
121,  125;  corrections,  125;  Referendum  on 
resolutions  cf  Representative  Meeting,  181  ; 
Association,     British  ;  Medical,    ehaDges    of 

boundaries  of  Divisions,  221 
Association,  British  Medical,  the  Charter,  12, 
34,  75,  78,  119;  discussion  at  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  119;  Carnarvon- 
shire (North)  and  Anglesea  Division,  34 ; 
Manchester  (South)  Division,  75;  Norfolk 
(West)  Division.  12  ;  Southern  Branch,  78 
Association.  British  Medical,  Council  pro- 
ceedings. 25,  133.  261 :  present,  25,  133,  140, 
261 ;  chairman,  25,  133  ;  apologies,  25,  133. 
261;  resignation,  25;  acknowledgement  of 
vote  of  condolence,  25 ;  death,  25 :  1908 
meeting,  26 ;  prosecutions  before  General 
Medical  Council.  26 ;  Journal  and  Finance 
Committee,  26,  262;  Premises  Committee, 
26;  Irish  Commitec,  26.  139,  264  ;  Organiza- 
tion Committee,  26,  139.  263 ;  Science  Com- 
mittee, 26:  Public  Health  Committee.  26, 
264  ;  Hospitals  Committee.  25,  264  ;  Medico- 
Political  Committee.  26.  264  :  Ethical  Com- 
mittee. 27.  264:  Irish  Medical  Graduates, 
27 ;  candidates.  27:  Charter,  27;  constitu- 
tion of  Committees,  27  ;  Referendum,  27  ; 
Chairman  of  Council,  27  ;  communications, 
27 ;  co-option,  133 :  miuutes.  133,  140,  261  ; 
representatives  of  the  services,  133  :  Refer- 
endum Report.  133,  141,  168,  181,  221;  new 
members,  139,  261 ;  dates  of  meetings,  139, 
26'.;  Chloroform  Committee,  139:  resignation 
of  treasurer.  139;  eyesight  conference,  139; 
candidates,  139  ;  Branch  returns,  1907-8.  139  ; 
President-elect,  140;  Dental  Congress,  140; 
Treasurer,  140 ;  minutes  of  Representative 
Meeting,  140,  141 ;  Referendum  report, 
letter  from  Chairman  of  Representative 
Meeting,  141  ;  elections  to  Committees, 
141 :  Dr  Langley  Browne's  acknowledge- 
ment. 141;  Irish  matters,  262;  votes  of 
thanks.  Exeter,  262 :  new  premises,  262 ; 
allocation  of  committees.  262;  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  264  ;  Naval  and  Military 
Committee,  265 ;  numbers  at  Divisional 
meetings.  265  ;  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, 265 ;  resolution  from  section,  265 ; 
note  on  Referendum  (E.  Rowland  Fother- 
eill),  168  ;  Referendum  report,  a  correction, 
221 
Association,  British  Medical  :  General  prac- 
titioner and  (Arthur  E  Larking),  252 
Association,  British  Medical :  Members 
elected  during  the  June  quarter,  1997,  79 ; 
during  the  September  quarter,  321 


Bath  and  Bristol  Branch.    .Sec  Branch 

Bath  Division.    Sec  Division 

Bedford  and  Herts  Division.    Sec  Division 


Bill,  Notification  of  Births,  74,  76  151,  169,  YM  . 
240,  241,  246.  249.  251,  278,  287,  299,  300,  305, 
333, 334, 335, 337, 338,  343, 344,  350  :  division  list, 
169  ;  terms  of  the  Act,  174  :  resolutions  of 
Ashton-underLyne  Division,  299;  Black- 
pool Division,  287;  Bristol  Division,  333: 
Bournemouth  Division,  334 ;  Bury  and 
Rochdale  Divisions.  278  ;  Canterbury  and 
Faversham  Division,  360 ;  Cardiff  Divi 
sion,  305  ;  City  Division,  335  ;  Edin 
burgh,  North-East  Division,  343;  Gates- 
head Division,  249  ;  Glasgow  North-West 
Division,  334;  Hampstead  Division,  306; 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Divisions, 
334  ;  Manchester  (North)  Division,  246  ; 
Manchester  (South)  Division,  74  ;  Mon- 
mouthshire Division.  240,  241  I  Northamp- 
tonshire Division,  251  ;  St.  Pancras  am 
Islington  Division,  337  ;  Reigate  Division. 
151;  Salford  Division.  344  ;  Southport  Divi- 
sion, 76,  335  ;  Stratford  Division.  287,  350  ; 
Tottenham  Division,  344 '.  Walthamstov. 
Division,  344  ;  Warrington  Division,  35 

Blackburn  Division.    See  Division 

Blackpool  Division.    See  Division 

Board,  Central  Midwives.  21,  80,  122,  233,  272 
328,  345  ;  taking  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature, 21  ;  refusal  to  rescind  a  cen- 
sure, 21;  midwives  censured,  21,  272,  346: 
midwives  cautioned.  21,  80,  346;  midwives 
struck  off  the  roll,  80,  345  ;  conviction 
for  using  description  implying  mid- 
wifery qualifications,  122;  Notification  of 
Births  Bill,  122;  ignorance  of  the  rules, 
122;  doctors  sent  for  in  emergency  cases. 
122  ;  duties  of  local  supervisory  authorities. 
233;  power  of  suspension  by  local  super- 
vising authorities.  233;  midwives'  name- 
plates,  233;  midwives  aud  operations,  233; 
payment  to  medical  practitioners  sent  lor 
in  emergency  cases,  272,  328  ;  Govan  Cottage 
Nurses'  Training  Home,  272  ;  training  mid- 
wives,  272  ;  local  supervising  authorities. 
272;  fees  in  emergency  cases,  328;  new 
examination  ceutre,  323:  conviction  of  mid- 
wives  in  police  courts,  329 

Border  Branch.    See  Branch 

Border  Counties  Branch.     See  Branch 

Boston  and  Spalding  Division.    See  Division 

Bournemouth  Division.    See  Division 

Bradford  Division.    See  Division 

Branch,  Aberdeen,  11,  245  ;  summer  meeting, 
11,  245;  Representative  on  Branch  Council. 
11 ;  minutes  and  report,  11, 245 ;  Representa- 
tive at  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  11  : 
luncheon,  etc,  11;  annual  meeting,  245: 
report  of  Council,  245 ;  balance  sheet,  245  ; 
election  of  officers,  245 ;  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Finlay,  245;  dinner.  245 

Branch,  Bath  aud  Bristol,  229,  333;  new  rules 
of  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  229  ;  vote  of 
thanks,  231  ;  lantern  slides,  333  ;  papers, 
333 

Branch,  Border  (Cape  Colony).  333 ;  inaugural 
meeting,  333  ;  election  of  officers,  334 : 
nominations  for  P-ranch  Council,  334  ;  reci- 
procity, 334 ;  South  Africau  Medical  Con- 
gress, 334  ;  name  of  Branch,  334 

Branch,  Border  Counties,  11 ;  annual  meet- 
ing, 11;  apologies  for  non-attendance,  11:. 
report  of  Council,  11  ;  confirmation  of  min- 
utes, 11;  additional  Branch  Secretary,  11: 
alteration  of  by-laws,  11:  extraordinary 
members,  12 ;  future  meetings,  12;  vote  of 
thauks  to  Honorary  Chairman,  12;  intro- 
duction of  new  President.  12  ;  President's 
address,  12;  office-bearers,  12 

Branch,  Cambridgo  and  Huntingdon,  237 : 
Referendum.  237 ;  proposed  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Quackery,  237;  new  members, 
237 

Branch,  Connaught,  12 ;  election  of  officers. 
12;  roles,  12;  ethical  rules,  12;  annual 
meeting,  12  ;  the  Charter,  12 ;  new  member, 
12 

Branch,  Dorset  and  West  Hants,  277 ;  autumn 
meeting.  277  ;  minutes,  277  ;  elections.  277 
papers,  277;  vote  of  thanks,  277;  luncheon, 
277 

Branch,  Dundee.  30 ;  annual  meeting,  30  .. 
confirmation  of  minutes,  30;  election  ob 
officers,  30  ;  other  business,  Jt;  dinner,  31 
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Brand),  East  Anglian,  31 ;  annual  meeting, 
31 ;  new  members,  31 ;  President-elect,  31  ; 
autumn  meeting,  3i ;  luncheon,  31 ;  con- 
firmation of  mluutes,  31 :  report  of  Council, 
31 ;  election  of  officers.  31 :  mtroduction  of 
new  President,  31 :  President's  address,  31 ; 
papers,  31 ;  cases,  31  :  specimens.  31 ;  roicro- 
ecopio  specimens,  31 :  water-colour  draw- 
ing, 31 ;  tea,  tl  ;  exhibition  of  instruments, 
etc..  32 
Branch,  Edinburgh,  74  :  annual  meeting,  74; 
confirmation  of  minutes,  74  ,  installation  of 
new  President,  74 ;  election  of  officers,  74  ; 
report  of  Branch  Council,  74 ;  financial 
statement,  74 ;  Central  Emergency  Fund. 
74 ;  the  Association  as  prosecutor,  74  ;  the 
spitting  nuisance,  74 
Branch,  *1fe,  278  ;  Referendum,  278 
Branch.  Gioraltar,  319;  confirmation  of 
minutes,  319;  communication,  319;  paper. 
319 
Branch,  Gloucestershire.  319  :  confirmation  of 
minutes,  319 ;  President's  valedictory  ad- 
dress, 319 ;  vote  oi  thanks  to  retiring  Secre- 
tary. 319;  installation  of  new  President, 
319;  dinner,  320 
Branch  and  Division,  Gloucestershire,   299 ; 

special  meeting.  299 ;  Referendum.  299 
Branch,  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  273  ;  election  of 

officers,  278  :  new  members,  278 
Branch,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  32  ; 
seventy-first  annual  meeting,  32;  election 
of  officers,  32;  next  annual  meeting,  32: 
alteration  of  Branch  laws,  32;  the  late 
Dr.  Dreschfeld,  32 ;  votes  of  thanks.  32 ; 
^resident's  address,  32;  tea,  32;  scientific, 
32;  dinner,  32 
Eranch,  Metropolitan  Counties,  13 ;  annual 
meeting.  13;  minutes.  13;  amended  rule", 
13;  election  of  officers,  13 :  annual  report, 
14;  financial  statement  14;  Central  Ener- 
gencv  Fund,  14;  Presidentelect's  address, 
14  ;  dinner,  14 
Branch,  Midland,  221  :  annual  meeting,  221 ; 
confirmation  of  minutes.  221 :  installation 
of  new  President,  221 ;  report  of  Council, 
£21 ;  election  of  officers,  221  :  President's 
address,  221 :  papers.  221 :  cases,  221 ;  enter- 
tain ments,  521 
Br  »nch,  Natal.  173  :  annual  licence  and  tax  on 

prescribing  practitioners,  173 
Branch,  North  of  England.  33,  238,  301 ; 
annual  meeting,  35 ;  annual  report  of 
Branch  Council.  33  ;  report  of  Representa- 
tives on  Central  Council,  33;  election  of 
officers,  37,  239  :  vote  of  thanks  to  Honoraiy 
i-ecre'ary,  33  ;  installation  of  new  Presi- 
dent. 33  ;  President's  address,  33:  golf  and 
excursions.  33;  dinner,  33;  presentation  to 
Dr.  Cox,  33 ;  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Branch,  34  ;  thirteenth  meeting  of  Durham 
Committee,  233  :  Secretaries'  report.  239  ; 
ethical  procedure,  239 ;  complaints  against 
non-members  of  the  Association,  239 : 
autumn  meeting.  304;  neurasthenia  (David 
Drnmmondl,  304 ;  vote  of  thanks,  304 
Branch,  North  Lancashire  and  South  West- 
.  morland,  31 ;  annual  meeting,  34 ;  con- 
firmation of  minutes,  34;  members  of 
Branch  Council,  34  ;  election  of  officers,  34  ; 
expenses  of  Representatives,  31 
Branca,  North  Wales.  77  ;  annual  meeting,  77  ; 
confirmation  of  minutes,  77;  congratula- 
tions, 77  ;  Central  Emergency  Fund,  77  : 
introduction  of  Presidentelect.  77  ;  vote  of 
thanks  to  retiring  President.  77  ;  election 
of  officers,  77;  Representative  on  Central 
Council.  77  :  financial  statement  for  1906,  77  : 
report  of  Council,  78;  places  of  meeting  for 
1S03,  73:  President's  address,  78:  papers, 
78  :  vote  of  thanks,  78  ;  luncheon,  78 
Branch,  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland,  £88  ; 
confirmation  of  minutes.  288:  Referendum, 
288;  teaching  of  hygiene  to  school  children, 
288  :  demonstration,  288 
Branch.  Oxford  and  heading.  121 ;  annual 
meeting,  121;  discussion,  121;  cases,  121  ; 
demonstration,  122;  Central  Council,  122; 
dinner,  122 
Branch,  Shropshire  and  Mid- Wales,  239  ;  new 
members, '239 ;  confirmation  of  minutes, 
239;  contract  practice.  239:  Referendum. 
239:  President's  address  239;  discussion, 
239  ;  annual  dinner.  239 
Branch.  Somerset  (West).  IS,  25i ;  sixty-fifth 
annual  mett;ng,  16 :  confirmation  of 
minutes,  16.  2ol ;  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  16  ;  election  of  officers.  16  :  reports  of 
subcommittees.  16;  President's  address,  16: 
cricket  match,  16;  medical  certificates,  251  ; 
address  and  cinematograph  exhibition, 
251  ;  vote  of  thanks,  251 :  Referendum.  251 
Branch.  South-Eastern,  15  :  annual  meeting. 
15;  election  of  officers.  15:  vote  of  thanks 
to  retiring  officers,  15;  President's  address. 
15;  annual  report.  15;  rules  15:  new  vac- 
cination order,  15  ;  reception  by  the  Mayor, 
15 ;  dinner,  15 
Branch,  South-Eastern  of  Ireland,  35, 122,  202, 
240;  apologies  for  non-attendance,  35,  U2, 
202,  240;  confirmation  of  minutes,  35,  1:2; 
hospital  administration,  35  :  ethical  aspects 
of  medical  consultation.  35  :  paper.  35 ;  dis- 
cussion, 35, 122;  Clonmcl  meeting.  35:  locum 
tenents.  35.  122,  202  ;  vote  of  thanks,  35  ;  vole 
of  sympathy,  35  ;  dinner,  35  :  correspon- 
dence, 122;  medical  defence,  122;  medical 


M.P.'s,  202.  240;  luncheon,  232 :  Annual 
Reprecentative  Meeting.  240:  Referendum, 
240 ;  draft  model  ethical  rules,  240 ;  Local 
Government  Board,  sanitary  reports.  24  ; 
locum  tenents,  240 ;  dispensary  doctor's 
salaries,  240 
Branch.  Southern.  78.344  ;  annual  meeting.  78  ; 
the  late  Dr.  Groves,  78  :  reports  of  Honorary 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  78 ;  draft  Charter, 
installation  of  new  President,  78  :  luncheon 
and  garden  party,  1.78  :  votes  of  thanks,  78, 
344;  communications.  344,  dinner,  344 
Branch,  South  Midland.  250  ;  confirmation  of 
minutes,  250 ;  election  of  Branch  Council, 
250;  public  vaccinator's:  fees,  250;  speci- 
mens, 259;  papers.  250 
Branch.  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
345:  resolutions  re  arrangements  with  spe- 
cialists in  connexion  with  the  Benevolent 
Fund  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers, 
345 

Branch.  South- Western,  269  :  confirmation  of 
minutes.  269  :  cases.  269  :  papers,  269  ;  speci- 
mens, 269  :  Cornwall  County  Nursing  Asso- 
ciation, 269 

Branch.  Stirling,  241:  autumn  general  meet- 
ing, 241;  Referendum,  241 ;  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  241 

Branch,  Ulster,  16.  305  ;  twenty-ninth  annual 
meeting.  16;  confirmation  of  minutes,  16. 
305  ;  apologies  for  non-attendance,  16,  305 ; 
report  of  Council,  16;  annual  report,  16; 
election  of  officers,  16  :  new  members,  305 

Branch,  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
16.252;  annual  meeting.  16;  confirmation 
of  minutes.  16.  252  ;  election  of  officers,  16  ; 
dinner.  16  :  new  members,  16  ;  apologies  for 
non-attendance,  25'.:  demonstrations.  252; 
vote  of  thanks,  252;  paper,  252:  Medical 
Acts  Amendment  and  quackery,  252 

Erancb.  Yorkshire.  36,  to.  279:  annual  meet- 
ing, 36;  new  members,  36.  279;  election  of 
officers.  36:  increase  of  expenditure,  36; 
report  of  Council,  36  :  introduction  of  nev,- 
President,  36:  vote  of  thanks  to  retiring 
President,  36 :  Annual  Representative 
Meeting.  36:  Central  Emergency  Fund.  ;6; 
papers,  36:  next  meeting.  36;  luncheon, 
36,  279:  dinner.  36.  279;  a  correction,  55 ; 
confirmation  of  minutes.  279:  expenses  of 
annual  meeting.  279:  the  late  Dr.  Dolan. 
£79:  President-elect,  279;  the  Council  and 
the  Represettstive  Meeting,  279  ;  cards  and 
specimens,  279  :  a  statement  re  Referendum 
(David  Goyder).  279 

Brighton  Division.    5rc  Division 

Bristol  Division.    See  Division 

Bromserove  Division.    Sec  Division 

BrLTEEL.  M.  H. :  Report  on  Medical  Regis- 
tration in  Guernsey.  271 

Bury  and  Rochdale  Division.    See  Division 


Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  Branch.  See 
Branch 

Canterbury  and  Faversham  Division.  See 
Division 

Cardiff  Division.    See  Division 

Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesea  Division.  See 
Division 

Central  Division.    5fe  Division 

Central  Emergency  Fund.    See  Fund 

Chichester  and  Worthing  Division.  See 
Division 

Children,  medical  inspection  of.    Sec  Medical 

City  Division.    Sec  Division 

Committee.  Central  Ethical,  213.  298;  annual 
report,  213:  election  of  chairman,  298; 
Standing  Subcommittee.  2i"8  :  matters  re- 
ferred by  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 
298:  presentation  of  cases  to  General 
Medical  Council.  298 :  practice  in  neigh- 
bouring towns,  298  :  medical  practice  and 
chemist's  business  in  the  same  house,  298  ; 
procedure  on  individual  complaints,  298: 
a  dispute  adjusted,  29S:  International 
Association  of  the  Medical  Press.  298 

Committee.  Hospitals.  £98  ;  election  of  chair- 
man, 298:  frieudlv  societies'  sanatorium*. 
298;  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  Bill. 
298  :  hospital  administration,  299  ;  Hospital 
Conference.  299 

Committee.  Irish.  266 :  election  of  officers, 
266;  Public  Health  Bill.  266;  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children,  266 ;  matters 
deferred,  266 

Committee,  Medico-Political.  285. 341 :  election 
of  chairman:  standi  reorders.  285  ;  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Bill.  285  :  appointment  and 
reappointment  of  subcommittees,  285 : 
diploma  to  nurses.  285:  Irish  business,  285; 
report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  341 

Committee,  Naval  and  Military,  283;  election 
of  cha'miaa.  286;  position  of  Director 
A.M  8..  236  :  payment  of  passages  of  officers' 
families,  236 

Committee,  Organization,  265 :  election  of 
ohairman  and  co-option  of  members,  265; 


elected  members  of  Committee,  265 :  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Association,  265  ;  the 
Branches  and  scientific  work.  266:  capita- 
t'on  grants  to  Branches,  265;  standing 
orders  of  Representative  Meeting,  260: 
Medical  Secretary's  reports,  265:  rules  of 
Branches  and  Divisions,  265  ;  presentation 
of  reports  to  Council,  265 

Committee.  Public  Health,  265:  elected  mem- 
bers of  Committee,  266;  te-e)ect)on  of  Chair- 
man. £66:  milk  supplies.  266:  vaccinatioL. 
266;  Public  Health  Bill.  265:  leports,  266 

Connaught  Branch.    Sec  Branch 

Contract  medical  practice.  15,  17,  35,  238.  239. 
246.  267;  examination  of  certain  friendly 
society  stutistio  in  their  bearing  upon 
1  lames  Pearse  I,  17  ;  resolutions  of :  Chester 
and  Crewe  Division.  £67:  Chichester  and 
Worthing  Division.  35;  Grahamstown  Divi- 
sion, 246:  Guildford  Division,  15;  Notth 
Can  arvonshire  and  Anglesev  Division.  239  : 
North-East.  Essex  Division,  238  ;  Shropshire 
and  Mid-Wales  Branch.  £39 

Council,  General  Medical,  306,  323 :  Presi- 
dent's address,  306:  lees  of  mem  tiers  of 
Council,  308  ;  dental  business,  ?08 ;  unquali- 
fied practice,  308 :  results  of  examinations. 
309:  restoration  of  name.  310:  treasurer- 
ship.  310,  3£8  :  disciplinary  cases,  310,  328  : 
administration  of  anaesthetics  for  un- 
registered dentists.  323:  Coventry  Dispen- 
sary, 324  :  Companies'  Bills  Committee,  325  : 
Pharmacopoeia  Committee  report.  3£5 : 
Education  Committee.  325:  reports,  ?26 : 
Apothecaries'  Hall.  Dublin.  327:  the  Clif- 
ford eases.  328  ;  vote  of  thanks,  328 

Coventrv  Division.    Sec  Division 

Cumberland  Division.    See  Division 


D. 

Division,  Altrincham.  74.  343  :  visit  to  David 
Lewis  Epileptic  Colony,  74 ;  infantile 
mortalitv.  343;  dinner,  353 

Division,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  299:  Annual 
Representative  Meeting.  299:  Referendum. 
299:  hospital  abuse.  299:  Notification  of 
Births  Acts,  299;  next  monthly  meeting, 
300 

Division.  Bath,  30:  annual  meeting.  cO  :  con- 
firmation of  minutes,  JO;  election  of 
officer'.  30:  annual  report  and  balance- 
fheet,  30;  Annual  Representative  Meeting. 
30 

Division.  Bedford  and  Herts.  £50:  confirmation 
of  minutes,  2=0  :  vote  of  thanks  to  retiring 
Chairman,  250:  hvgieuic  education  o- 
teachers.  251 ;  Referendum,  251  ;  vote  of 
thanks,  251 

Division,  Blackburn.  216  ;  special  meeting. 
216  ;  address  by  Medical  Secretary,  216 

Division.  Blackpool.  287:  special  meeting. 
2S7  Referendum,  287  :  Notification  of  BirtLs 
Act,  287 

Division.  Boston  and  Spalding,  £87;  con- 
firmation of  minutes,  287:  payment  cf 
cases,  287:  Referendum.  2:7;  school  cer- 
tificates, 287  ;  cases.  287:   specimens.  2f8 

Icnsion.  Bournemouth.  166.334:  insecurity 
of  tenure  of  public  health  appointments. 
166  •  confirmation  of  minutes.  334  :  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act,  354:  Wimhorue  Medical 
Poor-law  appointments.  334 :  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  334  :  Referendum,  334  ; 
Executive  Committee.  334 

Division,  Bradford.  151.  269  :  special  meeting, 
151 ;  police  surge"iiships,  151 :  confirma- 
tion of  minutes,  269 ;  Chairman's  address, 
269 :  Referendum.  270 

Division,  Brighton.  239;  confirmation  ot 
minutes,  £39;  Annual  Representative  Meet- 
ing. 239 ;  Referendum.  239 

Division,  Bristol,  237,  333  :  special  meeting. 
237;  confirmation  of  minutes.  237:  the 
Referendum.  237;  model  rules.  237:  Notifi- 
cation of  Births  Act.  333 :  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary,  333  :  votes  of  thanks,  333 

Division,  Broiu'grove.  30  ;  election  of  officers, 
30 

Division.  Canterbury  and  Faversham,  34,  250. 
3*0  ;  papers  and  demonstrations.  34,  £50: 
dinner.  35  ;  preliminary  meeting.  35:  con- 
firmation of  minutes.  35,  350 ;  election  of 
officers,  35:  vote  of  thanks.  35,  250,  350: 
proposed  amalgamation  with  Ashford  Divi- 
sion, 35:  combined  meeting  with  Thanet 
Division,  35;  election  of  Representatives 
at  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  35: 
special  meeting.  250  ;  next  meeting,  250,  350  ; 
Referendum.  250  ;  police  emergency  fees. 
250  ;  medical  law  reform  and  quackery,  250  : 
hygiene  training  of  school  teachers,  250 ; 
luncheon,  250  ;  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
350  ;  demonstration .  3-0  ;  luncheon,  350 

DivisiOD,  Cardiff,  240.  305:  special  meeting. 
240;  Referendum.  240:  late  Dr.  R.  J.  Patou. 
305  :  Annual  Representative  Meeting,  305  ; 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  305 ;  paper,  305 
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Division,  Central.  74, 2S9 ;  annual  meeting,  74 
connrmation  of  minutes,  74  ;  new  rule  74 
annual  report  of  Executive  Committee'  74 
Annual  Representative  Meeting,  74  ;  assocu 
ate  members,  74 ;  election  of  officers  74  , 
votes  of  thanks,  74;  Referendum,  299 : 
nottce  ot  motion,  299 
Division,  Chest? r  and  Crewe.  2i7  :  connrma- 
tion ot  minutes,  267:  ethical  rules.  2^7- 
contraot  practice,  i,il ;  Referendum,  267  : 
next  meeting,  267  '         ' 

Division  Chichester  and  Worthing  35- 
annual  meeting,  35;  confirmation  of 
minutes,  *> :  next  place  of  meeting.  35  ; 
election  of  officers.  35  :  election  of  a  medico^ 
P„°ii  f  eommittse.  35  :  ethical  aspects  of 
t^i'?1  c?usult*tion.  3d:  medical  inspec- 
ts II  fX'er  t^  *  ''  ^^  praC" 
%?£  "Sj*S  !  fecial  general  meet- 
£"£•  278.   tea.  2/8;    cases  and  specimens. 

Division,  Coventry,  299;  apologies  for  non- 
attendance,  299  ;  specimens.  299  ;  Executive 
Committee  s  report,  299  ;  Referendum  299 

Division,  Cumberland,  North,  245  special 
™£DJd  "5;    Keteead^.   «6":    etldcal 

B^°hVj&3et*"^   28fi:   Referendum, 

286  .   hygienic   framing   0f   teachers     287 : 
Visit  to  the  hospital  wards  287  ' 

shfren?7^UmbiUt0?slure  aad  Wes*  Argyll- 
dum  V?R  :  geDeral  meccmg,  278;  Eelereu- 

2d78?Vo2tl8ofet1famnI1?sat27081  °f  PUpU  teaChera' 

"Sfiaassrs 239:  speciai  meetin^ 

Dl143Si245E^hL,Q'dou',li3-  2>5:  police  cells, 
144  24fi-  f  "bulance  lectures,  143  ;  papers, 
town  Rran  iU1'S.cmeDetlntrs-  144  i  Grahanis: 
Co^rfss ?  fi'  2„45:  Sou.th  African  Medical 
contract  '  I .!\,Domii!at,on  of  officers,  246  ; 
<-Pnvratt  Practice,  245-  case  246-  milt 
sterilizer  216 :  vote  of  thanks 246  ' 
nVrmaini'„nEdfiQD,"'g"'  **S?3Bi  con- 
t ion  «?•  Rm"JU,e's-3-,3:  aD  ethical  ques- 
ReMum*^^'!!  »!?«Wt  343 ; 


IXDKX    TO   SUPPLEMENT. 


Dn>manioE<rfrDbUrgh-  North-West.  334;  con- 

Chester!    4 :'  ^-contract  practice  (Ool- 
Cofchesterf  ^,ROUtl",aet,  P™*<»    (outside 

Dmsion  Essex  (South).  299 ,  annual  meeting. 

^lerre-ofSiSL165-  V^™  of 
Division    f„„.  health  appointments,  165 

o7minut«  k|40°3n37- . T,i  »j!«W«nwSon 
Repre^enritiT  ;•'      ' '  KeIe>-eudum,  240,  337: 

reform  240  tnt-615?1*;  **°  '  medica  ' a  w 
337        '40,  vote  o£  thanks,   240;    cases, 

DBrain°cDh  ^gt™  =  «™fi  meeting  °£ 
Reigate  DivSon  ,,  ?.'  2,?:0  ™-™lar  from 
Qual-kerfanrl  ?S,      iKoyaI  Commission  on 

f9;  ShfnVof0?,™^'0'"  249dkVU  ACtS; 
dinner,  249-  >n,i„  H§^ne-. . 249 :     annual 

^.Aot,249;Reiereudum   249,Cat'OU  ot  Bilths 

offlSce?stii13«°"'(Ea^^n),  121;  election  of 

^m&S^SSX^^s^  *>• 238- 

minutes  30  ™V"?r  30 :  continuation  of 
30;  elec,  on  ofoffire's1o0f  ReP.r^entative, 
238  ;  Referendum  '  l«  .8pmal  meeting, 
-Branches  238  •  .„";'  1-"B:  grouping  of 
Jo.irnaiec'om,niU,erAV°UA0f  «?»»ve1ro.u 
tative  Meeting  3W-  v\  *Dn'lal  Bepnwen- 
Act,  334-  Ce7tr',i  i.^„  otlh,'at,ou  ot  Births 

examination  T  seamen '^i  3f  t:  medical 
mgs,  334  acamen,  334 ;  tuture  meet- 

African  fcfe'^^-?;  S°,th 
150;  Museun>  >r,j  V  1  '  J  J :  new  rules, 

tous  trcftn  "nt  ?v P"^?'  150'  24S  =  g™tUi: 
and  specimens  'Us  "SSl!?'  150:  ea*e3 
2"6;  Honorary'  teelL^^^^nereaB, 
246;  amendment  of  lr„3  y  ,and,  Trea»u>er. 

"SSStSfSRSSt  A'dor"ey,  216,  289  ; 
rendu^rz IS  g  ™  ?d,?«  21,°  •  Be'«- 
eoMral  policv  n       '  '  .Bl'-"ic)ies,  216: 

letters  J,  i:^"'\ -  "  rV"""-"v216  :  original 
thanks,  2«9         aa   Jeuuer.    289;  votes  of 

^fci'  ^.annual  meeting, 

minutes,  15  2fl8  an„^  1  couSrmation  of 
s'«*t  g,  ,/rtiSi  ''';?"orl  "«d  balance 
ttoei  16)  case  '  -''  -•  lD,.'  contract  prac- 

electiou  01  Ci.airn.« ,  o"l  tninks'  !5.  2B9  ; 
268;  rules  for  conJl,.;  2b8  :,  Referendum 
meetings.  24.  m^Xr^''Ure-  2fis  :  loint 
—■kery,  268 ;'  tSSSSfJ^SS^SA 


in  hygiene,  268  ;  paper  and  discussion,  268  • 
oases  and  specimens.  269 
^""on-H&mpstead,  247,  300;  minutes,  247 
300  ;  letters,  247  :  Council  of  Social  Welfare.' 
247.  Representative's  report,  247  ■  vote  of 
thanks,  247. 300;  Referendum,  247;  votin° 
Z48  ;  resolution  on  hygiene  in  schools,  24# 

Mt,efe?£vregret'  Z48:  eieitlou  S  Brancli 
coujol  Representative.  300;  paper,  300- 
^otlncaUou  01  Births  Act,  300 ;  Hampstead 
mortuary.  300;   Central  Emergency  Fund' 

Dlt^l°tS-  Isle?f  Thanet  15-  221.  288,  337:  nine- 
teenth meeting,  15;  twentieth  meeting 
221  :  confirmation  of  minutes,  is  BB1  337: 
school  certificates.  15:  next  n  ,'ctmg,  15  •' 
mfttee"^1  T^"'  15  ■'.  Executive  BCom: 
mittee,  lo  Representative  Meeting  16- 
hospital  administration.  15;  medica  in^ 
spection  of  school  children,  15  -ethic  1 
aspects  of  medical  consultation    6  •  speV- 

ffilD28^  ™PafP?r-  JS"  221 :  vote  °'  ihaiSas. 
8H,  289,  338  :  friendly  societies  and  the  medi- 

Charte'r'llt'0^  2f  '  Kc.erendun,  oTthe 
iu«  A«  -' 2t1',',^itw,cut-vflrst  oltaieaj  meet- 
"Ln  off,,'  ^  :  a,?l,ssi™  °«  the  nottfi- 
hosmtafs  M«eCt^0U],dlS?ar,es  aud  eolation 
iiospiiais,  ^88;    death  of  Dr    Tvrrell    288- 

B&0I  ^^S ^°D'  288;  -^onfl«Uon288of 
™S,016-  MrSSSSi  l0k287  :  annual  meet" 

S,-tieti«  l^T1  ?i~3K  mUSk 

10, ,  letteiS,  la;  election  of  otl'cers  15  ■  mK 

287      lantear„mHn'  28?  :  SV&  *Pe™m!ns. 
^ll'vote'ortha'nTs0^11311-   28':   ^^ 

thanks  337         '    meetio&    268  ;    votes    of 
Dmsion;  Lanarkshire,  267  ;  special  meeting, 


267 

Dl£unci'l  »1^\  206'  246  •  *tion  to  Central 
246Uac "' 30S  •  "ygienic  education  of  teachers, 

MeetbYo .  ffi    'er,m'hi  Sp5c,aI    Representative 
of  tlm/ks    32     mt>IDed  meet^BS,32;  votes 

D  o?  SminuWsTe28P700ifNOtrth)' W :  confirmation 
eleSiSn  VV  ,2.     '  elect>on  ot  Chairman    287  ■ 

C&an     287airtmeaDia2t8e7;nere^i0f  "VS? 
Referendun,  Mdtoift^a^*^'   287; 

annual  report    1? "ii»  »-°  of  mmutes,  13: 

Special  SSSS^S^&SS5&1S?Hi" : 

D,rn1iniut?es,Mad;St0RDe1erfnlIU°n«rmationof 

service  in  territorial  amv  scheme  ?5odlCaJ 

E,SM2*«,fffSuSS  Special 

^^Sion^ml^SfM^.  In  ,"*   C?n" 

late  D7?'  SS£u3S,#5  CoUJ^  «  ^e 

tative  Meeting.  75    draft  ChJrti  ?eP1'"s':"; 

eveninf  '78  •  «Vi ..')»i         chaiter.  Z5;  so.-ia 

n  Refer^dum:  &%&££&?%&>*•  ™ ' 

tiou  of  officer  Va°  of  mmutes.  54;  elec- 
Oommitt?  CMS:  Ann^l°rt»0f  Exwutive 
Meetin-  54  •  rni»=  kU  u  '  Representative 
54;  ordinary  mee'ini;  WfS^eelSrigs, 

special  meetWc  Pin    ;Dr  ?'  K'  mco'-  21C: 
the  distr  et  wf    R?,;>^PC',1',S  -'^d^PUtes  in 
^vision,  Norfolk  '(We       ip'.'T'  ^^         .- 
12;  coufirrnatinr,  „t      '    V  an"»a-l  meeting, 
officers     ™*   °nn,^mlnute9'  12  :  election  o 

^oVs£-HiF¥-~- 

D^'^^n»3  "--~- 
2"S-mcn,^0rtha,m,t,;^h»-e-  251:  luncheon 


syeaI034'  ^°9rU'aCa>";-"-von.s'hu-e  and  Angle- 

honeso'terV   ?w  .    consultation  with 

SS  |»'   C°ntraCt    Prat'tiee,   239; 

DH0:^2;NarualN^ehtrP|°di    %    15°' 
17p        .  =<-»»>  oi  tees,  150 ;  social  meeting 

360;  nextmeeUng  150  %f1iS0a*eJ'  S&  "5. 
officers,    150-    reiui-t  m    V      '  election  of 

mittee,  150  ;  ret  re  ,entnf«f°UtIre  Con|- 
150;  dinner  l-'.rt  is  a  ReP™sentative. 
live'  Me,eDUng,1300530VoteDo;-'ath  "•J*"'"^ 
Ker,  3C5;  Referendum  305  •  S"118  to,Dr- 
number  present  ^  '  i?  '  PaPe™,  305 : 
Division.  ^  ConsUtuti^fP„rfe^UtatiTe  °f 
tion.  350  ReferSm  i?n  'De  Associa- 
te Chairman  351  '  iM '  vote  of  thaPk3 
Division,  Nuueatou and Tamwoi-th  srr.d  , 
rendum,  286                   j--"u«  oith,  <i86  ;  Refe 


Division,   Oxford,  E4    249    pkh.»„ 
^i^^T^nSiSr^oS; 

wUdgardcuJ5'4fspeci1aVmeLe°tilKid9eSdf1f's 
SSSS.  ofdenia01^8^^!^  '^  S= 

cow  PoxL,  MTr5^%JESSSB^?dfe ; 

Sfe^Zm&8i°8n  °D  the<-^tagiousanre1s 
Division,  Portadoun    and  West  n«„     ,t 

Meeting,  36;   election  of  bffice?^ l^co.T'5 
mnmcations.  26  "mcers,  3t> ,  com- 

D^Se^t?ve:'l^n^Sl-i*vl?n0f 

D^s'!or^o«s#SnS-2^ 

^r^ka^ve^l^-^u0; 

Division,  St.  Helens.  13  ;'  annual  report  n- 
election  ot  officers,  13-  medical  /S^  ' 
and  the  Truck  Act  13    meaiLai  attendance 

Division    St.  Pan.-ra's  and  Islington  268  Vfi  ■ 

STSlttees^iiS  -d  e™ 

«„*  ;J,  t.  '  J°  ■  ^otincation  of  Births 
Act,  c37:  Branch  Council  337  inlls 

utes0?4wSrd'343:Iconfirmation  of  min- 
utes.  343  .  teaching  of  hygiene  ^<n  •  »,jT  i 
inspection  of  school  ch  Idrc'r ,34 ^  Mid' 
mves  Act,  344  ;  Notiacationro7Buths  Act 
Division,  Salisbury,  251;  dinner  251-  con 
firmation  of  minutes  251-  w-  if 
dolence   with    Mrs"    cbafes,'  85?^  ^Z 

dumaZ6T<Centr?I°1rtCaChe^'  2il :  ^en- 
aum.  zoi ,  Centril  Emergency  Fund  251  ■ 
diecttSBiOD,  2->l :  photographs,  251  ' 

p™28tCOttiSh'    ^i    R*e^»»>.     286; 
Division,  Sheffield,  279  ;  Referendum  279 
Division,  Southeastern    Counties    231     277  ■ 

mimZ  SS^aS  2?W  c»»"natlon  of 
minutes.  231 ;  Annual  Kepreseutative  Meet- 
™f.'«r .  Jto4  Charter  Referendum,  232- 
Sfnrner,l2:277°t0  M  ^^^  232  •  a°^ 
Division.    Southern,    257:     confirmation    nf 

MeeSnl;  ^^  5^  °,n  ^PresStStl^ 
Meetings,  267:    Referendum,   267-    income 

fnankt^3'  ™ '  WaC*  ^  ™ ':   ^"ol 

Dl^81iOnWS0uihp0rt'  76-  238'  33&:  apology  for 
non-attendance.  76;  confirmation  of 
mmutes.  76:  Notification  of  Births  BUI   76 

RTferyenJdUuamd'23l7;    9>'-ial  '  mc^g.^ ; 

Division    Stockport,   Macclesfield    and  East 

c.ieshirc,  78:  letter  from  member  of  eve  n 

Smeotn^s"1"'  ?S :  ]«ter  from  Dr-  H  ^ 
Division.  Stratford  838,287,  3^:  confirmation 
"f  '"'..utes,  238,  287.  350:  Referendum.  238 
Southend  medical  ofHcershjp.  £38;  address 
bJ^lrlcR.-eD,'"g,as  Powe11-  2S7:  Compul 
sory  Notification  of  Births  Act,  287  350- 
address,  j50;  annual  dinner,  350 
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Division.  Suffolk,  East,  144 ;  school  certifi- 
cates, 144 

Division,  Tottenham,  77,  344  :  confirmation 
of  minutes.  77,  344  ;  cottage  hospital,  77  ; 
Notification  of  Births  Act.  344 

Division,  Truro,  305  :  confirmation  of 
miuutes,  305 ;  Referendum,  305  :  com- 
munications. 305  :  visit  to  the  wards,  305  ; 
tea,  30a  ;  next  meeting.  305 

Division,  Tunbridge  Wells,  338:  confirmation 
of  miuutes,  338  :  appointment  of  inspector 
and  medical  officer  under  the  Midwives 
Act  1902,  338;  fees  in  police  emergency 
cases,  338  ;  medical  law  reform  and 
quackery,  332  ;  teaching  of  hygiene  to 
school  teachers,  338;  Referendum,  338; 
voting  of  members  unavoidably  absent 
from  a  meeting,  33S  :  vote  of  thanks.  338 

Division,  Walthamstow,  238,  304,  344  ;  con- 
firmation of  minutes,  23'',  304,  344  ;  com- 
munication from  Dr.  Fothergill,  238 ;  paper, 
238 ;  vote  of  thanks,  238,  304  :  medical 
practitioners  and  public  health,  304  ; 
Referendum,  304  :  Notification  of  Births 
Act,  344  :  paper.  344 

Division,  Wandsworth.  32,  121,  248,  278,  337, 
350;  annual  dinner,  32,  350 ;  confirmation  of 
minutes.  121,  248.337.350;  correspondence, 
121,337;  Special  Representative  Meeting,  121; 
proposed  alterations  in  Charter,  121  :  altera- 
tion of  rules.  121 ;  report  of  Medico-Political 
Committee  of  the  Division,  121 ;  reports  of 
Finance  Investigation  Committee,  121  : 
communications,  121 ;  Kepresentatives' 
meeting,  121 ;  Hospital  Committee,  121  ; 
vote  of  thanks,  121,  248.  278,  337 ;  Weir 
bequest,  248,  278  ;  Referendum.  248;  special 
meeting.  278  :  General  Medical  Council,  337 ; 
report  of  Representative  to  Representative 
Meetings,  350 ;  proposed  conference  of  pro- 
vident dispensaries,  350 ;  scheme  for  elec- 
tion of  central  Council,  350;  training  of 
■school  teachers  in  hygicue,  350;  report 
from  Ethical  Committee.  350 

Division,  Warrington,  350:  Notification  of 
Births  Act,  350 :  medical  inspection  of 
school  children,  350 

Division,  Wesi  minster,  54,  248,  304;  annual 
meeting,  54;  Central  Emergency  Fund,  54; 
Special  Representative  Meeting,  54  ;  elec- 
tion of  officers,  54 ;  report  of  Executive 
Committee,  64  ;  vote  of  thanks  to  Chairman. 
E4  ;  paper,  248 ;  Representative  Meetings, 
249 ;  report  of  Annual  Representative  Meet- 
ing, 249  ;  Referendum,  304  ;  vote  of  thanks, 
304 

Division,  Wigan,  221:  general  meeting,  221 

Division,  Winchester,  344  ;  autumnal  clinical 
meeting,  344  ;  votes  of  thauks,  344 

Divisions,  Bury  and  Rochdale,  278;  Anuual 
Representative  Meeting,  278 :  Referendum, 
278  :  Notification  of  Births  Act,  278 

Divisions,  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  334  ; 
Notification  of  Births  Act,  334 

Divisions,  St.  Helens  and  Warrington,  13; 
joint  meeting,  13 

Dorset  Division.    See  Division 

Dorset  and  West  Hants  Branch.    Sec  Branch 

Deummond,  David  :  Neurasthenia,  304 

Dundee  Branch.    See  Branch 


E. 

East  Anglian  Branch.    See  Branch 
Jiastbourne  Division.    See  Division 
East  London  Division.    See  Division 
Edinburgh  Branch.    See  Branch 
Edinburgh  Division.    See  Division 
English  Divisions.    See  Division 
Essex  Division.    See  Division 
Ethical  Committee.    See  Committee 
Exeter,  trips  and  tours  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  29 


Fees  for  evidence  at  inquests.  175 

Fees  of  public  vaccinators,  250 

Fife  Branch.    See  Branch 

Folkestone  Division.    See  Division 

Fothergill,  E.  Rowland  :  The  Referendum 
by  the  Central  Council,  as  to  the  mode  of 
using  this  power  of  referring  questions  to 
the  members.  168 

Friendly  society  statistics  in  their  relation 
to  contract  practice,  examination  of  certain 
(James  Pearse),  17 

Fund,  Central  Emergency.  14,  36,  54,  74,  77, 
149.  251,  300,  301,  3S0.  334,  349 

Fund,  National  Union  of  Teachers'  Benevo- 
lent, arrangements  with  specialists,  346 


G. 

Garrett,    T.    H. :   Insecurity   of   tenure   of 

public  health  appointments,  167 
Gateshead  Division.    See  Division. 
General  Medical  Council.    See  Council 
General  Practitioners  and  the  British  Medical 

Association  (Arthur_E.  Larking,  252 
Gibraltar  Branch.    See  Branch 


Glamorgan  and  Brecknock  Division.  See 
Division 

Glasgow  Division.    See  Division 

Gloucestershire  Branch  and  Division.  See 
Branch 

Goyder,  David  :  A  statement  re  Referendum, 
279 

Grahamstown  Division.    See  Division 

Guernsey  and  Alderney  Division.  See  Divi- 
sion 

Guernsey,  medical  registration    in   (Mr.    H. 


H. 

Halifax     and     Nova    Scotia    BraDch.       See 

Branch 
Ilampstead  Division.    See  Division 
Hospital   administration,  12,   16.  32.  35.  150, 
299;    resolutions    of:     Ashton-uuder-Lvue 
Division,  299:  Carnarvonshire  (North)  and 
Angiesea  Division,  34;  Isle  of  Thanet  Divi- 
sion,  16  ;    Liverpool  Central  Division,    32 ; 
Norfolk  (West!  Division,  12;  Reigate  Divi- 
sion, 150  ;  South-Eastern  ol  Ireland  Branch, 
36 
Hospital,  Hampstead  General,  16,  37, 56,  80 
Hospitals  Committee.    See  Committee 
Hygienic  training  of  teachers,  246.  249,  250. 
251.  268,  287,  338, 350  :  resolutions  of :  Bedford 
and  Herts  Division,  251  ;  Canterbury  and 
Faversham  Division,  250  ;  Gateshead  Divi- 
sion, 249;  Guildford  Division.  268;  Leigh 
Division,  246;  Northamptonshire  Division, 
251 ;  Northern  Countiesof  Scotland  Branch, 
288  ;    Salisbury   Division,   251 ;     Tunbridge 
Wells  Division,  338:  Wandsworth  Division. 
350 ;  West  Dorset  Division,  287 


Inquest  fees.    See  fees 

Irish  Committee.    See  Committee 

Isle  of  Thanet  Division.    See  Division 


Jen  neb,  Edward,  original  letters  of,  289 


Kensington  Division.    See  Division 


Lambeth  Division.    See  Division 
Lanarkshire  Division.    See  Division 
Lancashire     and     Cheshire     Branch.      See 

Branch 
Laekinc,  Arthur  E.  :  General  practitioners 

and  the  British  Medical  Association,  252 
Leigh  Division.    See  Division 
Leinster  Division.    See  Division 
Liverpool  Division.    See  Division 
Liverpool   and  Birkenhead    Divisions.     See 

Divisions 


M. 

Maidstone  Division.    See  Division 
Manchester  Division.    See  Division 
Marylebone  Division.    See  Division 
Matters  referred  to  Divisions,  1,  341  ;  notices 

of  motion,  1 
Medical  Acts  Amendment  and  quackery,  246, 

249,  250,  252 
Medical  consultation,  ethical  aspect9  of,  12, 
32,  35,  100 :  discussion  at  Annual  Repre- 
sentative Meeting,  100.  Resolutions  of: 
Carnarvonshire  (North)  and  Auglesea  Divi- 
sion, 34  ;  Chichester  and  Worthing  Divi- 
sion, 35  ;  Isle  of  Thanet  Division,  16  ; 
Liverpool  (Central)  Division,  32  ;  Norfolk 
(West)  Division,  12 ;  South-Eastern  of  Ire- 
land Branch,  35 
Med'cal  inspection  of  school  children,  12,  32, 
34, 35, 113,  151,  293,  350  ;  discussion  at  Annual 
Representative  Meeting.  113  :  memorandum 
by  Board  of  Education,  293 ;  resolutions  of— 
Carnarvonshire  (North),  aud  Auglesea  Divi- 
sion. 34;Chichester  and  Worthing  Division, 
35;  Isle  of  Thanet  Division.  16;  Liverpool 
Central  Division,  32  :  Norfolk  (West)  Divi- 
sion. 12  ;  Reigate  Division,  151 :  Warring- 
ton Division.  350.  See  also  Journal  Index 
Medical  law  reform  and  qi  ackery,  205,  338 
Medical  practitioners  and  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.    See  Act 


Medical  registration  in  Guernsey  (Mr.  H. 
Bultecl),  271 

Medical  schools,  opening  of,  176 

Medico- Political  committee.     Sec  Committee 

Metropolitan  Counties  Branch.     See  Branch 

Midland  Branch     See  Branch 

Midwives  Act    See  Act 

Midwives  Board.    See  Board 

Monmouthshire  Division.    See  Division 

Natal  Branch     See  Branch 

Naval  and  Military  Committee.  Sec  Com- 
mittee 


N. 

Navy,  Royal,  promotions  and  »ppointments 
iu  the  medical  service  of,  21,37,  59  82.  122, 
147,  154,    161,  170.  178.  203,  £09,  218,  226,  233, 
242,  257.  273.  £81.  290.  313,  329,  351 
Neurasthenia  (David  Druminond),  304 
Norfolk  Division.    See  Division 
Northamptonshire  Division.    See  Division 
North  of  England  Branch.    See  Branch 
North  Lancashire  and  South   Westmorland 

Branch.    See  Branch 
Northern  Counties  of  Scotland  Branch.    See 

Branch 
Northumberland  Division.    See  Division 
North  Wales  Branch.     Sec  Branch 
North-West  Division.    See  Division 
Norwich  Division.    See  Division 
Norwood  Division.    See  Division 
Nuneaton  and  Tanrworth  Division.    Sec  Divi- 
sion 
Notification  of  Births  Bill.    See  Bill 


Organization  Committee.    Sec  Committee 

Oxford  Division.    See  Division 

Oxford  aud  Reading  Branch.    See  Branch 


Pathological  museum,  127 

Pearsk,  James:  An  examination  of  certain 

friendly  society  statistics  in  their  bearing 

upon  contract  practice,  17 
Police  emergency  fees,  338 
Popular  lecture,  126 
Pmtadown    and    West  Down   Division.     See 

Division 


Public  Health  Committee.    See  Committee 


R. 

Referendum,  resolutions  of  Branches  and 
Divisions,  216.  232.  237.  238.  239,  240  241  2  5 
246.  247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  267,  268.  269,  270,  286' 
287,  288,  299,  3C0,  301,  304.  305,  334,  337.  338,  343, 
350;  Ashton-under-i  vue  Division,  299:  Bed- 
ford and  Herts  Division,  251 :  Blackpool 
Division,  287;  Boston  and  Spalding  Division, 
287:  Bournemouth  !»ivision.  334:  Brad- 
ford Division,  270  ;  Brighton  Division,  2;9  ; 
Bristol  Divisiou,  237  :  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon  Branch,  237:  Canterbury  apd 
Faversham  Division,  250:  Cardiff  Division 
240;  Central  Division,  299;  Chester  and 
Crewe  Division,  257;  Coventry  Division, 
299:  Eastbourne  Division,  239  ;' Edinburgh 
North -East  Division,  345;  Edinburgh 
North-West  Division,  334  ;  Folkestone 
Division,  240,  337  ;  Gateshead  Divisiou,  249  ; 
Guernsey  aud  Alderney  Division,  216 ; 
Glasgow,  North-West  Division.  233; 
Gloucestershire  Branch  and  Division, 
299  ;  Guildford  Division,  268  ;  Ea-.np- 
stead  Division,  247  ;  Isle  of  Thanet 
Division,  338  ;  Lambeth  Division,  267,  337  : 
Liverpool  Division,  2S7  :  Maidstone  Divi- 
sion, 250  ;  Manchester  North  Division,  246  ; 
Marylebone  Divisiou,  301  ;  Monmouthshire 
Division,  240,  241;  Northamptonshire  Divi- 
sion. 251  ;  North  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey 
Division,  239  :  North  Cumberland  Divi- 
sion, 245:  Northern  Counties  of  Scot- 
land Branch,  288  ;  Norwich  Division,  846, 
i04 ;  Norwood  Division,  350;  Nuneaton 
and  Tamworth  Division.  286 :  Oxford 
Division,  250  :  Reigate  Division,  269  ; 
St.  Pancras  and  Islington  Division,  268; 
Salisbury  Division.  2  1:  Scottish  Division, 
286 ;  Shropshire  and  Mid-Wales  Branch, 
239  ;  South-Eastern  Counties  Divisiou,  232  ; 
South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch,  240; 
Southern  Division,  267;  Sontbport  Divi- 
sion, 238  ;  Stirling  Branch,  241  :  Stratford 
Division.  238,  287 ;  Truro  Division.  305 ; 
Tunbridge  Wells  Division,  338  ;  Waltham- 
stow Division,  304  ;  Wand' worth  Division, 
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248:  West  Dorset  Divisiou,  286:  West- 
miuster  Division,  301 ;  West  Somerset 
Branch,  251 

Referendum  by  the  Central  Council  as  to  the 
mode  of  using  the  power  of  referring  ques- 
tions to  the  members  (E.  Rowland  Fother- 
gUl),  168 

Referendum  on  resolutions  of  Representative 
Meeting,  181.  See  also  association,  Council 
proceeaings 

Reigate  Division.    See  Division 

Rochdale  Division.    See  Division 


S. 

St.  Helens  Division.    See  Division 

St.   Helens  and  Warrington  uivisious.     See 

Divisions 
St    Pancras    and    Islington   Division.      Sec 

Division 
Salford  Division.    See  Division 
Salisbury  Division.    See  Division 
school  certificates,  16,  144,  287 
School  teachers,  hygeuic  teaching  of.      See 

Hygiene 
Scottish  Divisiou.    See  Division 
Sheffield  Division.    .Sec  Divisiou 
Shropshire    and    Mid-Wale3     Branch.      .See 

Branch 
Sneli..  E.  H. :  Insecurity  of  tenure  of  public 

health  appointments,  167 
Somerset  Branch.    See  Branch 
South-Eastern  Branch.    See  Branch 
South-Eastern  Counties  Division.    .See  Divi- 
sion 
South-Eastern  of  Ireland  Branch.  ,See  Branch 
Southern  Division.    See  Division 
South  Essex  Division.    Sec  Division,  Essex 
South  Midland  Branch.    .See  Branch 
Southport  Division.    See  Division 
South  Wales  and   Monmouthshire    Branch. 

See  Branch*^ 

South-WesternlBraneh.    See  Branch 

Stratford  Division.    See  Divisiou 

Stockport,  Macclesfield,  and  East  Cheshire 

Division.    See  Division 
Suffolk  Division.    Sec  Division 


of,   lenevclcnt 


Temperance  breakfast,  131 
Tottenham  Divisiou.    See  Division 
Truro  Division.    See  Divisiou 
Tunbridge  Wells  Divisiou.    See  Division, 


Ulster  Branch.    See  Branch 


Vaccination  Order,  the  new.  12,  15.  55,  150, 
202,  218:  operative  part  01  the  uew  order, 
218 

Vital  statistics,  22.  37,  59.  SO  123  HI,  146,  154, 
161,  170,  177,  201,  210,  218.  227.  233.  242,  255,  272, 
281,  230.  313.  229,  333,  346,  3^1 

Vital  statistics  of  London  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1907,  37  ;  during  tlwdhird  quarter 
of  1907,  233  ;  English  urban  mortality  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1907.  80  :  In  tho  third 
quarter  01  1907,  265:  epidemic  mortality  in 
London.  K6,  272  :  Registrar  General's  quar- 
terly return.  154,  231 ;  health  of  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  towns.  22.  33.  59,  82, 
123,  131,  143,  154.  161,  170,  177,  203,  210,  218. 
227,  234,  242,  2)7,  273,  2S2,  2S0,  313,  329,  338, 
316,  351 

Volunteer  officer's  decoration,  170,  313 

Vjluuteer  Kifle9,  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments in  the  Medical  Service  of,  21,  37,  82, 
155, 162.  173.  210,  273,  329,  346,  351 

Volunteers.  Eoyal  Army  Medical  Corps,  pro- 
motions and  appointments,  21,  37,  123,  155, 
178,  210,  233,  257,  281,  329,  346.  351 

Volunteers,  Royal  Engineers,  promotions 
and  appointments  in  tho  medical  service 
of.  21,  37,  273 
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A. 

Abdominal  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  192 
Abdominal  cavity,  fetus  iu  for  21  yea:;, 

116 
Abdominal  section  for   puerperal  peri- 
tor  itis,  104,  223 
Abortion,  phthisis  and  the  induction  Df, 

157 
Acocanthera  and  ouabain,  67 
Adami  :  Nature  of  myelin,  82 
Addison's  disease,  cure  of,  226 
Adenoma  and  ectopic  testis,  31 
Adolescents,     retention     of     urine     in, 

256 
Adrenal  extract  in  chloroform  poisoning, 

173 
Adreualin,    influence  of   on  immuci^i- 

tioct,  10  ;  in  diabetes  icsipidue,  40 
Aibrecht  :    Sigmoid    flexure    and     the 

female  organs,  211 
Ai  btj,  A.  :  Appendicitis,  F6 
Albumen  and  antitoxin,  342 
Albuminuria,  exogenous  toxic,  281 
Albuminuria,  orthotic,  3 
Albumosuria,  multiple    myeloma^    and. 

138 
Alcohol,   influence  of   upon  inac- 
tion, 10 
Alcohol  in  obstetrics,  6 
Alcohol,  local  treatment  of  pe.  . 

by,  319 
Alcoholism,  experimental,  149 
AHpin  anaesthesia,  294 
Amblabd  ;   Sudden  rise  of  arterial  ten- 
sion in  typhoid  fever,  177 
Ampulla  of  Vater,  tumours  of,  330 
Anaemia,  bipalatlnoids  in  treatment  of, 

120 
Anaemia,     pernicious,    and    cancer    cf 

stomach,  263 
Anaemia,  severe,  transfusion  in,  37 
Anaesthesia,  allpin,  294 
Anaesthesia,       spinal,       prostatectomy 

under,  141 
Anaesthetics,  selection  of,  in  operatios6 

on  the  thyroid,  236 
Anastomosis  between  liver  an3  small  in- 
testine in  an  infant,  237 
Anderson  :    Antitoxin    and    post-diph- 

therltlc  paralysis,  307 
Andre,   Thomas:    Lesions  of  posterior 

root  ganglia  In  herpes  zostsr,  54 
Aneurysm  of  abdominal  aorta,  192 
Aneurysm,    innominate,    surgical  treat- 
ment of,  250 
Anglada  :  Traumatism  and  aopendicl  He, 

207 
Animals,  action  of  radium  on,  147 
Annular  gastrectomy,  316 
Autlietanic  action  of  eosin,  295 
Antitoxin  and  albumen,  342 
Antitoxin  and  post-diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis, 307 
Aativenins  and  snake  venoms,  309 
Antrum  of  Highmore  and  hay  fever,  14 
Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurysm  of,  192 
Aphasia,  motor,  without  lesion  of  Broca's 

convolution,  70 
Appandices  epiploicae,  hernli  of,  301 
Appendicitis,  56 

Appendicitis  and  traumatism,  207 
Appendix,  primary  cancer  of,  4 
Appendix,  vermiform,  presence  of  in  an 

umbilical  hernia,  333 
Are  there  cancer  houses  ?  191 


Arm>tel,  P.  .T.  de  BruLse  Floos  van  : 

Phthisis  and   the  induction  of  abor- 
tion, 157 
Arsenic  in  cutaneous  epithelioma, ,202 
Arterial     tension,    sudden     rise    of    In 

typhoid  fever,  177 
Arterioles,  cutantous,  inflammation    of 

in  Fyphilis,  248 
Arterlo-sclerosis,  treatment  of,  213 
Arteric-sclerosis,  early  tranmatic,  2 
Arterio-sclerosls,  experimental,  produced 

by  nicotine,  54 
Arthropathies,  tabetic,  326 
Aschoff  :  Nature  of  myelin,  82 
Ascitic  fluid,  spontaneous  evacuation  of 

by  perforation  of  the  Intestine,  204 
Ashhtjrst  :    Tendon  transplantation  in 

congenital  and  acquired  talipes,  233 
Atoxyl,   22  ;  in  malaria,   174  ;  danger  in 

the  use  of.  306 
Atresia  of  Fallopian  tubes,  sterility  from, 

145 
Atropln  in  diabetes  insipidus,  93 
Avjdbocd,  H.  :    Ophthalmic   tuberculin 

reaction  in  children,  297 
Afdry  :  Mortality  of  acquired  syphi'U, 

124 

3. 

Babinski  :  Lumbar  puncture  in  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  tissues,  38 

Baccelli  :  Essential  paroxysmal  tachy- 
cardia, 173 

Bacteriology  of  conjunctiva  in  typhoid 
fever  and  pneumonia,  41 

Baer,  Gtjstav  :  Marmorek's  serum  In 
tuberculosis,  172 

Baginskt,  A.  :  Pseudo-epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  97 

Baisch,  K.  :  HyDeremesis  gravidarum, 
89 

Bar  :  Splrochaete  in  dead  syphilitic 
fotus,  117 

Barbier:  Diphtheria  reapnearlng  during 
an  attack  of  measles,  165 

Bardenheuer  :  Neurosarcoklelsis,  74 

Barthas  :  Pregnancy  and  tuberculous 
laryngitis,  76 

Baptogi,  G.  :  Clinical  determination  of 
HC1  in  gastric  contents,  166 

Baumgartner  :  Treatment  of  subas- 
tragaloid  luxations,  284 

Beaujard:  Radiumtherapy  in  syringo- 
myelia, 160 

Belfield,  W.  T.  :  Pus  tubes  in  the 
male.  17 

Bell,  W.  Blair:  Sarcoma  of  vulva,  240 

Benzosalin,  23,  175 

Bergell,  P.  :  Typhoid  immunization, 
214 

Burger:  Preventive  treatment  of  teta- 
nus, 60 ;  uterine  fibroid  associated 
with  a  dermoid  cyst,  272 

Bergey:  Opsonins  and  vaccines  in  sur- 
gical treatment.  241 

Bernard,  L.  :  "White  line"  as  a  sign 
of  suprarenal  insufficiency,  71 

Bernheim  :  Motor  aphasia  without 
lesion  of  Brnca'6  convolution,  70 

Berthaut  :  Deformities  of  the  fetal 
head  in  labour  with  normal  peivls, 
75 

Biagi,  N.  :  Splenectomy  and  tLs  power 
of  resisting  disease,  153 

Bial,  M.  :  Pentosuria  and  diab6te 


BiBERrEiD,  J.  :  Dosage  of  scprannln  In 
the  lumbar  canal,  £6 

Bickel:  Disinfectant  action  of  kresol 
preparations,  275 

Bilirubin  in  tht  urine,  quantitative  esti- 
mation of,  234 

Bipalatlnoids  in  treatment  of  anaemia, 
120 

BiRC-iER:  Lata  recurrence  of  mammary 
cancer,  167 

Bladder,  to;al  extirpation  of,  5 

Blindntss,  recurrent  momentary,  125 

Blood  in  the  faeces  of  pulmonary 
phthisics,  112 

Blood  in  hepatic  disease,  changes  in, 
510 

Blood,  sudanophil  leucocytes  in  the,  108 

Blood  pressure,  the  liver  and  regulation 
of  i  lie,  190 

Blood  -erum,  leucccytic  action  of  in 
l6iikacmia,  280 

Blum,  V.  :  Retention  of  urine  In  adoles- 
cents, 266 

Bodenstein,  J.  :  Berzosalin,  23 

Boldo.   245 

Bolt un,  Charles:  Pathology  of  dropsy, 
189 

Bonakdi  :  Septicaemia  due  to  Micro- 
coccus tetru  genus,  279 

Bone  metastases  in  hypernephroma,  267 

Bonome  :  Tuberculosis  of  alimentaiy 
origin,  176 

Borgnis:  Delivery  of  the  retained  head 
after  dec ipitation,  63 

Boulai  :  Treatment  of  acute  coryza,  341 

Boris,  De.    See  De 

Branchial  clefts,  surgical  conditions  aris- 
ing from,  331 

Bkaxdxis  :  Fetus    in  abdominal  cavity 
for  twenty-cne  years,  116 
!   BBANDEhBURG :    Influence   of    alcohol, 
adrenalin  and  nicotine  upon  immuni- 
zation, 10 

Breast,  cancer  cf.    See  Cancer 

Breast,  primarv  tuberculosis  of,  315 

Breccia,  G.  :  Extra-pulmonary  pneumo- 
coccal infection,  216 

Brentako  :  Retro-colic  cholecystenter- 
ostomy,  154 

Brewer:  Acute  diverticulitis,  327 

Broca's  convolution,  motor  aphasia  with- 
out lesion  of,  70 

Brodzki,  J.:  Liton'  bread  la  diabetes, 
148 

Bromural,  51 

Briavnlee  :  Pyelitis  in  enteric  fever,  233 

Brubning,  W.  :  Experimental  syphilis 
in  the  dog,  95 

Brtjns,  C.  :  Experimental  inoculation  of 
syphilis,  136 

Bue  :  Twin  pregnancy  in  a  woman  who 
had  previously  undergone  abdominal 
hysteropexy,  130 

Burt:  Treatment  of  pneumonia,  161 

Btjsi,  A.:  "Skin-stone,"  or  the  syn- 
drome of  Profichet,  282 

Btjttino,  D.  :  Sudanophil  leucccjtesi  in 
the  blocd,  1C8 


C. 
Caesarean  section  in  prolonged  labour, 

170 
Caesarean  section,  post-mortem,  302 
Caisson  workers,  ear  troubles  in,  168 
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Calot  :  Diagnosis  and  reduction  of  con- 
genital dislocation  of  hip-joint,  18 
Campagna  :     iEdioanurla     in    cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  277 
Cancer  of  appendix,  primary,  4 
Cancer  of  breast,  operation  for,  235 
Cancer,  climacteric  haemorrhages  simu- 
lating, ?       . 
Cancer,    gastric,     cancer-preclpitins    in 
diagnosis  of,  15;  fever  as  a  symptom 
of,  57 
Cancer  houses,  are  there  ?  191 
Cancer  and  the  internal  medium,  278 
Cancer,   mammary,   late  recurrence  of, 
167;  resection  of  thoracic  wall  in  re- 
moval of,  251 
Cancer-precipltins  in  diagnosis  of  gastric 

cancer,  15 
•Cancer,  rec'.ai,  strangulated  hernia  and, 

16 
Cancer    of     stomach     and     pernicious 

anaemia,  263 
Cancer,  thyroid,  308 
Cancer,     inoperable  uterine:     apparent 

cure,  77 
Cancer  and  uterine  fibroid,  337 
Cancer,  uterine,  complicating  pregnancy, 

144 
Oapps,  J.  A.  :  Leucocytic  action  of  the 

blood  serum  in  leukaemia,  280 
Carcinoma.    Set  Cancer 
Ca'rlettt  :  Blood  in  faeces  of  pulmonary 

phthisics,  112 
Carriers,  M.  :  Haerro.rhilia,  262 
Castellani,   -Udo  :  Opsonic  treatment 

of  some  diseases  in  the  tropics,  146 
Catheter,  permanent,  uses  of,  113 
Caustic    fluid,    operative   treatment    of 

severe  burning  of  the  stomach  by,  299 
Cnci>vi  :  Pernicious  anaemia  and  cancer 

of  the  stomach,  263 
I  jrebral  tissues,  lumbar  puncture  in,  38 
Cerebrospinal  fever.    See  Fever 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  cytodiagnosie, 

69 
Ceyiballi,  A.  :  Post-mortem  changes  In 

the  pancreas,  343 
Chalikr  :  Fibroid  suppurating  after 
typhoid  fever,  50  ;  selection  of  anaes- 
thetics in  operations  on  the  thyroid, 
235 
Challier  :  Spontaneous  evacuation  of 
ascitic  fluid  by  perforation  of  intes- 
tine, 204 

gHAtrFARD  :  Zonular  meningitis,  329 
hemical  compounds  and  epileptic  fits, 
215 
ChevasOn  :  Adenoma  and  ectopic  testis, 

31 
Chiadini,  M.  :  Selerodactvly,  245 
Chilblains,  treatment  of,  201 
Childbirth,  scopolamine  in,  34  ;  epilensv 

and,  210 
Children,  method  of  giving  phosphorus 

to,  92 
Children,  vulvo- vaginitis  in,  21 ;  opthal- 

mic  tuberculin  reaction  in,  297 
Chloroform,  jiundice  aft6r,  187 
Chloroform  poisoning,  adrenal  extract  in, 

173 
Cholecystenterostomy,  retro-colic,  154 
Cholerrhagia,  33 

Chorea  during  pregnancy,  129  336 
Chorion-epithelioma     complicated      by 

haematometra,  224 
Chorion-epithelioma,    intr&llgamentary, 

35 
Chorion-epithelioma  outside  uterus,  219 
CimOroni,  A.  :  Hypertrophy  of  the  hypo- 
physis   cerebri    after   thyroidectomy, 
163 
Circulation,  action  of  pituitary  extract 

on,  24 
Circulatory  changes  and  painful  areas, 

217 
Cirrhosis,  hepatic,  of  tuberculous  origin 

in  Infancy,  110 
Claudication  of   extremities,    Intermit- 
tent  206 
Clavlere;  treatment  of  fractures  of.  in 
Climacteric  haemorrhage.    Sec  Haemor- 
rhage 
Colombo  :  Treatment  of  arterio-eclerosis, 
213 

1  no,    Cakxo  :   Vibratory   massage, 
200 

iantinesctt :    Local  -treatment    of 
peritonitis  by  alcohol,  319 


CONTI,  A  :  Ac'lon  of  pituitary  extract 
on  the  circulation,  24 

Cord,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  pro- 
lapse of,  197 

Costa,  Da.    See  Da 

CorTEAUD :  Treatment  of  fractures  of 
clavicle,  114 

Coppioli,  Guerra  :  Pharyngeal  reflex, 
298 

Coryza,  acute,  treatment  of,  341 

Crural  hernia.    See  Hernia 

Curti,  O.  :  Action  of  pituitary  extract 
on  the  circulation,  24 

Cutaneous  arterioles.    See  Arterioles 

Cyst,  dermoid,  uterine  fibroid  associated 
with,  272 

Cyst,  ovarian,  rupture  of  during  preg- 
nancy, 271 

Cysts,  pancreatic,  posterior  drainage  in 
operative  treatment  of  large,  58 

Cjt:  diagnosis,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and, 
69 

Czajonvski  :  Artificial  preparation  of 
therapeutic  serums,  11 


D. 

Da  Costa  :  Opsonic  index  in  diabetes, 
111 

Da  Gradi,  Ambrogio  :  Ferroplasma,  228 

Dangers  of  immobilization  of  limbs,  47 

De  Bovis  :  Inflammation  of  and  round 
tendons,  220 

De  Graevwe  :  Tumours  of  ampulla  cf 
Vater,  330 

De  Keryilly  :  Spirochaete  in  dead 
syphilitic  fetne,  117 

Death  daring  expulsion  of  fetus,  19 

Debeyre  :  Ovarian  tumour,  304 

Dechlorinated  diet  in  pemphigus,  199 

Decortication  of  kidney  and  nephrec- 
tomy, 268 

Degli  Occhi,  C.  :  Multiple  myelomas 
and  albumosuria.  Is8 

Dejerike  :  Lssions  of  posterior  root 
ganglia  in  herpes  zoster,  54 

Dblaunay  :  The  liver  and  the  regulation 
of  blood  pressure,  190 

Deleft  :  Dangers  of  scopolamine,  227 

Delirium  tremens,  treatment  of,  134 

Delitala,  F.  :  The  liver  after  complete 
thyro-parathyroidectomy  in  the  dog, 
150 

Delivery  of  the  retained  head  after 
decapitation,  63 

Delore  :  Fibroid  suppurating  after 
typhoid  fever,  50 ;  selection  of  anaes- 
thetics In  operations  on  the  thyroid, 
236 

De  Micas  :  Iritis  a  complication  of 
mumps,  264 

Dementia  prseccx.  morphology  of,  44 

DLnechan,  D.  :  Operation  for  gastric 
ulcer,  265 

Dental  pain,  tannin  In,  39 

Dermoids,  ovarian,  and  undeveloped 
uterus,  in  a  child  of  10,  91 

Dermoids,  ovarian,  do  th6y  become  oac- 
cerous  ?  320 

Desnos  :  Indications  and  results  of  pro- 
statectomy, 86 

Deutschmann,  R  :  Treatment  of  Infec- 
tive diseases,  159 

Diabetes,  pentosuria  and,  21 ;  surgery  in, 
59;  opsonic  index  In,  111;  liton  bread 
in,  148  ;  and  pregnancy,  288 

Diabetes  Insiptdus,  43  ;  adrenalin  In,  40  ; 
atropln  In,  93  ;  mercurial  injections  in, 
135 

Diarrhoea,  summer,  193 

Diazo  reaction  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 313 

Diet,  dechlorinated,  in  pemphigus,  199 

Diez,  3.  :  Cancer-precipitins  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  gastric  cancer,  15 

Digalen  and  leucocyte  is,  229 

Dimitsenko:  Diazo  r» action  in  pui- 
moLary  tuberculosis,  313 

Diphtheria  reappearing  during  an  attack 
0!  measlee.  165 

Diphtheria,  serum  treatment  of,  188 

Disinfectant  action  of  kresol  prepara- 
tions, 275 

darts,   a'-'lon  of  certain  at  low 
temperatures,  291 

Disinfectants,  standardization  of  with 
strepiococci,  257 

'  ion  of  hip  joint.     Set  Hip 


Dive  rtieuliMs.'acute.  327 
D'Oitone  :  Alipin  anaesthesia,  294 
Dog,  experimental  syphilis  in,  95  ;  liver 

after     complete    thyro-parathyroidec- 
tomy in,  150 
Dol£ris  :     Sterility     from     atresia    of 

Fallopian  tubes,  145 
Donald,  A   :  Chronic  metritis,  171 
Donath,  J.  :  Chemical  compounds  and 

epileptic  fits,  215 
Donati  :  Trypsin  treatment  of  maligr  ant 

disease,  273  ;  thyroid  carcinoma,  308 
Doran,  A.  :  Malignant  vaginal  polypus, 

118 
Dreyfus  :  Ruptures  of  the  lung,  73 
Dropsy,  pathology  of,  189 
Dubreuil-Chambabdel  :     The    scrotal 

tongue,  83 
Dunn.    J.  :    Dilatation    of   the    frontal 

sinuses,  334 
Durlacher,  S. :  Retention  of  placenta, 

103 
Duval  :  Vascular  lesions  in  experimental 

glanders,  261 
Duyf.rgey:   Epithellomatous  degenera- 
tion of  a  ranula,  140 
Duvernay":    Toxic    peripheral    neuritis 

due  to  gastric  retention,  151 
Dysmenorrhoea,  membranous,  225 
Dyppepsla,   hypersthenic,   treatment  of, 

133 


Far  disease,  mortality  of,  87 

Eir  troubles  In  caisson  workers,  168 

Economos  :  Paludism  and  the  fetus,  128 

Ectopic  testis.     Stc  Testis 

Ehrhardt:  Anastomosis  between  liver 

and  small  intestine  In  an  infant,  237 
Ehrmann,    S. :    Inflammation    of    the 

cutaneous  arterioles  in  syphilis,  248 
Eichelberg,  F. :  Treatment  of  delirium 

tremens,  134 
Electrical  treatment  of  pruritus,  26 
EljBerg  :    Three    laparotomies    in     an 

infant,  61 
Ely  :  Tubal  pregnancy,  254 
Enchondroma  with  multiple   exostoses, 

156 
Enterocolitis    and     muco-membranons 

entero-neurosis,  98 
Entero-neurosis,  muco-membranons,  and 

entero-colitis,  98 
Eosin,  antitetanic  action  of,  295 
Epilepsy  and  childbirth,  210 
Epileptic  fits.     See  Fits 
Epithelioma,  cutaneous,  arsenic  in,  202 
Epitheliomatons     degeneration     of     a 

*r3nula,  140 
Erythema,  puerperal,  303 
Ervthema,  streptococcal,  and  scarlatina, 

162 
Eshner:  Diabetes  and  pregnancy,  288 
Exogenous  toxic  albuminuria,  281 
Exostoses,  multiple,  with  enchondroma, 

156 
Extremities,    intermittent  claudication 

of.  206 
Eye,  prognosis  of  foreign_bcdies  in,  101 


Fabyan:   Leiomyomata  of  gastro-intes- 

tiual  tract.  283 
Faeces  of  pulmonary  phthis'cs,  blood  in, 

112 
FAL'iowsKY:  Myoma  and  double  uterus, 

328 
Fallopian  tobes,  sterility  from  atresia  of, 

145 
Feueli,  Carlo  :  Boido,  243 
Feeding     in     pulmonary    taberculcsis, 

liberal,  80 
Female  organs,  sigmoid  flexare  and,  211 
Femur,  fractures  of.    Set  Fracture? 
Fermani  :  Eiiology  of  pleurisy,  328 
Fermi  :  Virulence  of  nervous  system  In 

rebid  animals,  137 
Ferrannim:   Changes  In   the  blood  in 

hepatic  disease,  310 
Ferroplasma,  228 
Festoform,  305 
Fetal    head,   deformities  of    In    labour, 

with  normal  pelvis,  75 
Fetal  meningitis  and  spina  bifida,  203 
Fetus,  dead  sypbilliic,   spirochati 

117 
Fetus,  death  during  expulsion  of,  19 
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Fetus  in  abdominal  cavity  lor  twenty- 
one  years,  116 

Fetus,  paludiam  and  the,  128 

Fever  as  a  symptom  of  gastric  carcinoma, 
57 

Fever,  cerebro-spinai,  pseudo-epidemic, 
97 

Fever,  cerebro  spinal,  lndicanurla  in, 
277 

Fever,  enteric,  sudden  rise  of  arterial 
tension  in,  177 

Fever,  enteric,  bacteriology  of  conjunc- 
tiva in,  41 

Fever,  enteric,  fibroid  suppurating  after, 
50 

Fever,  enteric,  Immunization,  214 

Faver,  enterio,  leucopenla  in  diagnosis 
of,  29 

Fever,  enteric,  pyelitis  in,  233 

Fever,  enteric,  pyramidon  In,  9 

Fever,  glandular,  and  parotitis,  249 

Fever,  hay,  antrum  ol  Highmore  and, 
14 

Fever  reaction  following  the  application 
of  mercury  In  early  syphilis,  340 

Fever,  scarlet,  and  streptococcal  ery- 
thema, 162 

Fever,  tick,  122 

Fibroid  Buppurating  after  typhoid  fever, 
50 

Fibroid,  uterine,  associated  wlih  a  der- 
moid CFst,  272  ;  and  cancer,  337 

Fibromata  an>1  pregnancy,  253 

Fiessingbr  :  Uraemia  In  chronic  nephr- 
itis, 218  ;  exogenous  toxic  albuminuria, 
281 

Filippi  :  Iodile,  292 

Fillaissier  :  Are  there  cancer  houses  ? 
191 

Finkelstein  :  Milk  In  the  artificial 
feeding  of  infants,  293 

Fioravanti  :  Varicose  thrombo-phleb- 
itls,  252 

Fiorio.G.  :  Maretin.  79 

Fischer,  W. :  Spirochaeta  pallida,  260 

Flstulae,  vesico-vaglnal,  treatment  of 
severe,  90 

Fits,  epileptic,  chemical  compounds  and, 
215 

Fontana  :  Diab9tes  insipidus  treated  by 
atropin,  93 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  eye,  prognosis  of, 
102 

Forlamini,  C.  :  Treatment  of  phthisis 
by  artificial  pneumothorax,  105 

Formobor,  305 

Fractures,  immediate  massage  in  treat- 
ment of,  32 

Fractures  of  clavicle,  treatment  of,  114 

Fractures  of  femur,  simple,  early  opera- 
tion in,  194 

Fraley  :  Pleurisy,  84 

Framboeeia  tropica.     See  Yaws 

Francesco  :  Decortication  of  kidney 
and  nephrectomy,  268 

5 rank  :  Influence  of  the  placenta  on  the 
maternal  tissues,  49 

Frefnd,  R.  :  Banzosalin,  175 

Frontal  sinus.    See  Sinus 

Funck-Brentano  :  Diagnosis  of  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  335 

Functional  diseases  of  the  heart  109 

Fuseo,  G.  :  Atoxyl  in  malaria,  174 


G. 

Gabourd  :  Enchondroma  with  multiple 
exostoses,  156 

Gabritschewsky  :  Streptococcal  ery- 
thema and  scarlatina,  162 

Gangitano  :  Cholerrhagia,  33 

Gangolphe  :  Eaohoodroma  with  mul- 
tiple exostoses,  156 

Gangrene,  multiple  neurotic  skin,  205 

Gaekisch  :  Intraligamentary  chorion- 
epithelioma,  35 

Gastrectomy,  annular,  316 

Gastric  contents,  clinical  determination 
of  HC1  in,  166 

Gastric  retention,  toxic  peripheral  neur- 
itis due  to,  151 

Gastric  uloer.    See  Ulcer 

Gastro-intestinal  tract,  leiomyomata  of, 
283 

Gastroptosis,  treatment  of,  107 

Gaucher:  Nervous  manifestations  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  219 

Gaudin  :  Ovarian  tumour,  304 


Gauss,  C.  J.  :  Scopolamine  in  childbirth, 
34 

Genitals,  tuberculosis  of.  See  Tuber- 
culosis 

Gennaki  :  Leucopenia  In  diagnosis  of 
typhoid,  29 

Genu  valgum  and  late  rickets,  142 

Gerard  :  Treatment  of  tubercu  osis,  339 

Gisnt  cells,  pioduction  of,  230 

Ginestous,  Etienne  :  Causes  of  strabis- 
mus, 115 

Gironi  :  RachUtoveioizition,  2C8 

Glanders,  experimental,  vascular  lesiosa 
in,  261 

Glandular  fever.    Fee  Fever 

Goldberg,  N. :  Bipalatincids  In  treat- 
ment of  anaemia,  120 

Gonorrhoea,  modern  treatment  of,  106  ; 
early  treatment  of,  244 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  See  Rheu- 
matism 

Gordon,  Knyyett  :  Abdominal  section 
for  puerperal  peritonitis,  104,  223 

Gorisoutofp  :  Do  ovarian  dermoids 
become  cancerous  ?  320 

Gosse  :  Caesarean  section  in  prolonged 
labour,  170 

Gotte  :  Pyosalpinx  opening  into  rec- 
tom  :  double  uterus  and  vagina,  132 

Gradi,  Da.    See  Da 

Granuloma  pudeodi,  158 

Gravid  uterus.    See  Uterus 

Ghat%'itz,  E  :  Cure  of  Addison's  disease, 
226 

Griewauk  :  Strangulated  hernia  and 
rectal  cancer.  16 

Griffith,  W.  S.  A  :  Chorion-epithelioma 
complicated  by  haematometre,  224 

Guarnieri  :  Immediate  massage  in 
treatment  of  fractures,  32 

Guinard  :  Imperforate  hym3n,  36 

Gunshot  woundp.  of  stomach,  88  ;  of 
gravid  uterus,  198 


H. 

HC1,  clinical  determination  of  In  gastric 
contents,  166 

Haecker  :  Resection  of  thoracic  wall  In 
removal  of  mammary  cancer,  251 

Haematometra  complicating  chorion- 
epithelioma,  224 

Haemophilia,  262 

Haemorrhages,  climacteric,  "simulating 
cancer,  7 

HaliserstaEdter  :  Experimental  frarc- 
boesia  tropica,  231 

Hailopeau.  II.  H.:  Danger  in  the  use 
of  atoxyl,  306 

Hamburger,  F. :  Antltcxin  and  albumen, 
342 

Hannecart  :  Hernia  of  appendices 
epiploicae,  301 

Habdie,  D  :  Occlpitc-posterlor  presen- 
tations, 317 

Hardouin  :  Posterior  drainage  In  opera- 
tive treatment  of  large  pancreatic 
ej&ts,  58 

Habtmann  :  Primary  cancer  of  the  ap- 
pendix, 4 

Hay  fever.     See  Fever 

Heart,  functional  diseases  of,  109 

Heart,  surgery  of,  180 

Hepatic  oirrhosls.    See  Cirrhosis 

Hepatic  disease,  changes  in  the  blood  In, 
310 

Hernia  of  the  appendices  epiploicae, 
301 

Hernia,  crural,  of  the  ureter,  169 

Hernia  strangulated,  and  rectal  cancar, 
16 

Hernia,  umbilical,  presence  of  vermi- 
form appendix  in,  333 

Hertaghb  :  Thyroid  insufficiency,  13 

Herpes  zoster,  lesions  of  posterior  root 
ganglia  In,  54 

Heubner,  O.  :  Orthotic  albuminuria,  3 

Hicks,  H.  T.  :  Primary  chorion-epitheli- 
oma outside  uterus,  239 

Hip,  diagnosis  of  congenital  dislocation 
of,  314 

Hip-pint,  dislocation  of,  46 

Hit-joint,  congenital  dislocation  of, 
diagnosis  and  iedr.ciion  of,  18 

Hirschberg,  J.  :  Jlagnet  in  ophthalmo- 
logy, 196 

Hoffmann,  E.  :  Experimental  syphilis 
In  the  dog,  95 


Hohlfklp  :  Tuberculosis  nf  inner  geni- 
tals in  early  childhood,  20 
Horaud  :     Tattooing     by     hypodermic 

injections,  99 
Huchard  :    Functional  diseases  of  the 

heart,    109 ;    sudden    rise   of   arterial 

tension  in  lyphjid  fever,  177 
HTJGTnER  :  Treatment  of  subistragaloid 

luxations,  284 
Hunt,  Reid:  Experimental  alcoholism. 

149 
Hussakof,  Louis:  Action  of  radium  on 

plants  and  animals,  147 
Hjmen,  imperforate,  36 
Hymen    intact,  abortion   and   retained 

placenta,  78 
Hyperemeeis  gravidarum,  89 
Hvpernephroma,    bone     metastases    of, 

267 
Hyperpyrexia,  experimental,  changes  in 

the  nerve  cells  due  to,  96 
Hypersthenic  dyspepsia.    See  Dyspepsia 
Hjpertropby  of  the  hypophjsis  cerebri 

af*er  thyroidectomy,  163 
Hypodermic     injections,    tattooiDg    by, 

93 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  hypertrophy  of  after 

thyroidectomy,  163 
Hysterical  insanity,  311 


Immobilization  of  limbs,  dangers  of,  47 

Immunization,  Influence  of  alcohol, 
adrenalin  and  nicotine  upon,  10 

IiiPERT  :  Surgical  treatment  of  innomi- 
nate aneurysm,  250 

Inrlioanuria  in  eerebio- spinal  meningitis, 
277 

Infancy,  hepatic  cirrhosis  of  tuberculous 
origin  In,  110 

Infant,  three  laparotomies  In,  61 

Infants,  milk  in  the  artificial  feeding  of, 
293 

Infection,  extrapulmonary  pneumo- 
coccal 216 

Infective  disease?,  treatment  cf,  159 

Inflammation  of  and  round  tendont,  220 

Influenza,  myocarditis  after,  72 

Innominate  aneurysm.    See  Aneurysm 

Insanity,  hysterical,  311 

Insanity,  puerperal,  treatment  cf.  270 

Internal  medium,  cancer  and,  278 

Intestine  perforation  or,  spontaneous 
evacuation  of  ascitic  fluid  by,  204 

Intestine,  small,  and  liver  in  an  infant, 
anastomosis  between,  237 

Intraligamentary  chorion-epithelioma, 
35 

Intraperitoneal  Injections  of  air  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  276 

Intratumonr  aoplicatlon  of  radium  and 
other  rays,  62 

Intravenous  application  of  strophacthus, 
119 

Iodile,  292 

Iodoform,  212 

Iritis  a  complication  of  mumps,  264 


J. 

Jacobs  :  Phlebotomy,  182 

Jacqueau  :  Recurrent  momeniary  blind- 
ness, 125 

Jaksch,  R.  von  :  Mangantsa  intoxication, 
126 

Jardine,  R. :  Epilepsy  and  childbirth, 
210 

Jaundice,  experimental,  pancreatic  juice 
In,  123 

Jaundice  after  chloroform,  187 

Jeanbrau:  Traumatism  and  appen- 
dicitis, 207 

Jolly,  myastheric  reeclion  of.  85 

Justus,  reaction  of  in  syphilis,  US 


Kafane    Regina  :  Fatal  trichooephali- 

atis,  152 
Kabler's  disease,  138 
Kala-r  z?r,  325 
Kbrmissom  :  Pelvic  deformity   in  spina 

bifid*,  285 
Kervilly  de.     See  De 
Keyes,  Jan.:    Taberoalosis  cf  tcsjjle, 

Kidneys,  decapsu'ation  of,  143 


Kidney,  dccorUcilion  of,   and  nephiec- 
KSaoN:     Genu    valgum    and    late 

rickets,  142 

Kney:  Tannin  in  cental  pain   ~9 

Kolet  :  Pyosalpinx  opening  into  rectum  . 
double  uterus  and  vagir.a,  1-.J 

K5N1G  :  Early  operation  in  simple  lrac- 
tures  of  femur,  194  ..       ,' 

Kothe  :  Adrenal  extract  in  chloroform 
poisoning,  173  , 

Kraus  A  :  Disinfectant  action  of 
kresol  preparations,  275 ;  action  of 
certain  disinfectants  at  low  tempera- 
tures, 291  .     .  ., 

Kxetol  preparations,  disinfectant  action 

KCitner  :  Surgery  of  the  spleen,  102 


Lorei>zi  :  Post-operative  psychoses,  155 

Luv.ensikin,  B.  :  Histology  of  tuber- 
culous spntum,  £7  . 

LrcAS-L-HAMPlONMLRE:  "angers  of  im- 
mobilization of  limbs,  47 

LrccHEsiNi  :  Glandular  fever  and  paro- 
titis, 249  ,    . 

Ltjgiato,  L. :  Morphology  of  dementia 
praecox.  44 

L-imbar  canal,  dosage  of  suprarenin  in, 
66  .     , 

Lumbar  puncture  in  treatment  of  cere 
bral  tissues,  38 

Lung,  ruptures  o'.  73 

Lupus,  light  treatment  of,  274 

Luxations,  subastraga'.o'.d,  treatment  of, 
284 


M. 


Labee,  M. :  Haemophilia,  262 

Labour,   care  of  perineum  during,    48, 

deformities  of    fetal    head    m,    with 

normal  pelvis,  75 
Labour,  prolonged,  Caesarean  section  in, 

170  .    .     ,    .     .       ™, 

Lactation,  lesions  of  nipple  during,  tVI 

Lafay:  Atoxyl,  22 

Lambotte:  Operative  treatment  of 
severe  bumirjs  of  the  stomach  by 
caustic  fluid,  299  LJ 

Lange:  Retroflexion  at  term,  abdominal 
section,  64 

Laparotomies  in  an  infant,  three,  61 

LAPftYRE,  M.  :  Torsion  of  the  great 
omentum,  181 

Lwypgeal  tuberculosis.  See  Tuber- 
culosis , 

Laryngitis,  tuberculous,  pregnancy  and, 

LEBEATjriN  :  Entero-colltls  and  mneo- 
membrenous  entero-neuroeis,  98; 
pseudc-diatetes  :  its  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  247 

Lecene  :  Adenoma  and  ectopic  testis,  31 

Legrand  :  Cancer  and  the  internal 
medium,  278 

Legcetj  :  Treatment  of  wounds  of 
spleerj,  209 

Lehmann,  0. :  Novaspirin,  94 

Lehrmitte  :  Radiumtherapy  in  syringo- 
myelia, 160 

Leick,  B. :  Pyramidon  in  enteric  fever, 
9 

L9lomyomata  of  gastro-lntestlnal  tract, 

283  ,     , 

Lemaine  :    Treatment   of   tuberculosis, 

339 
Lenhartz,  H.  :  Acute  and  chronic  pye- 
litis, 139 
Leoncini,  F.  :  Post-mortem  changes  in 

the  pancieas,  343 
Lepine  :  Uraemic  meningitis,  232 
Lbrche  :  Diffuse  dilatation  of  the  oeso- 
phagus without   anatomical  stenosis, 
312  ;  annular  gastrectomy,  316 
Lesser,  E.  :  Treatment  of  syphilis,  259 
Leucocytes  in  the  blocd,  sudanophll,  108 
Leucccytlc    action   of    blood    serum   in 

leukaemia,  280 
Leucocytosls  and  digalen,  229 
Leucopenla  in  diagnosis  of  typhoid.  29 
Leucoplakia  of  the  mucosa  of  the  urinary 

passages,  332 
Lsukaemia,   leucocytic  action  of  blood 

eerum  In,  280 
Levaditi  :  Tick  fnver,  122 
Levy,  Max:  Mortality  ot  ear  disease,  87 
Lewin,   L.  :  Acocanthera  and  ouabain, 

67 
L'ght  treatment  of  lupus,  274 
Limbs,  dangers  of  immobilization  of,  47 
I.imiinhklm,  H.  :  Fever  rtf.c, ion  follow- 
ing the  application  of  mercury  iu  early 
syphilis,  340 
LlNOSSIER:  Gastric  ulcor,  296 
Llthopaedlon  in  a  woman  aged  85,  289 
Liton  bread  In  diabetes,  148 
I, Ivor  and  regulation  of  blood  pressure, 

190 
Liver  after  complete  thyro-paratbyroid- 

eclomy  in  the  dog,  150 
Liver  and  small  inttsiipn  in  an  infan', 
anastomosis  between,  237 

•  wi.mid,  George  Roe:  Treatment  of 
uastroptosls,  107 
LOhlein  ;  Phagocytosis  in  vitro,  42 


Masses:  Snake  vonomsandantivenins, 

3C9 
Magnet  in  ophthalmology,  196 
Maieli.a,  G. :   Cerebrc-spinal  fluid,  and 

cytodiagncsls,  69 
Malaria,  atoxyl  In,  174 
Male,  pus  tubes  in,  17 
Malformations  in  one  family  limited  to 

one  sex.  65 
Malignant  disease,  trypsin  treatment  or, 

273 
Malignant  tumours.    See  rumours 
Mallv  :  Light  treatment  of  lupcc,  274 
Mammary  cancer.    See  Cancer 
Manchot,  C.  :   Method  cf  giving  phos- 
phorus to  children,  92 
Mangarese  intoxication,  126 
ManouLlian  :  Tick  fever,  122 
Maretln,  79 

Marmorek's  serum.     See  Serum 
Martin  :    Gunshot  wounds  of  the  sto- 
mach, 88 
Martini  :   Kala-azar,  325 
Martini,  E.  :  Paraplegia  following  s-ray 

treatment  of  malignant  tumours.  30 
Marzagalia.   G.  :  Operation  for  cancer. 

of  breast,  235 
Massage  in  treatment  of  fractures,  32 
Massage,  vibratory,  200 
Mastroeni,    L.  :    Pancreatic    juice    In 

experimental  jaundice,  123 
Maternal    tissues,      influence     of     the 

placenta  on,  49 
Maurer  :  Quinine  in  obstetrics,  318 
Measles,  diphtheria  reappearing  during 

an  attack  of,  165 
Membranes,    rupture    of :     precautions 

necessary,  62 
Membranous  dysmenorrboes,  225 
Metiogitis,  cerebro-spinal.    See   Fever, 

cerebro-spinal  . 

Meningitis,  fetal,  and  spina  b  t;3a,  203 
Meningitis,  serous,  179 
Meningitis,  uraemic,  232 
MeniDgltis  zonular.  529 
Mercurial  injtLtlons  in  diabetes  insipi- 
dus, 155 
Mercurial  poisoning,  acute,  treatment  of, 

323 
Mercury  in  early  syphilis,  fever  reaction 

following  the  application  of,  340 
MetritlP,  chronic,  171 
Me.trorraasia  syphilitica,  131 
Meyer:  Treatment  of  fresh  wounds  by 

sog»r,  3C0 
Meyer,  F.  :  Typhoid  immunization,  Z1H 
Micas.  De.    See  De 
Micheleau:     Dechlorinated     diet     in 

pemphigus,  199 
Micrococcus  tetrcigcnus,  septicaemia  due 

<o,  279  ,  _,     . 

MUk  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants, 

293  ,     nnn 

Mirano:  Digalen  and  leucocytosls,  229 
Moore,  W.  :  Prostatectomy  under  spinal 

anaesthesia.  141 
Morawitz,   P. :    Transfusion   In   severe 

anaemia,  37 
Morestin:     Rnptore    of    ovarian    cyst 

during  pregnancy,  271 
iWo-pholopy  of  dementia  praecox,  44 
Morse:     Membranous    dvsmenoirhoca, 

225 
Mnt.-.r  aphasia      See  Aphssla 
M.i'aSAM:    Presence    of   the  vermiform 

appendix  In  an  nmbilloa!  hernia.  333 
Mumps,  iritis  a  complication  of,  264 
Mtjratch  p:  Metrorrhagia  syphilitica,  131 
Myasthenic  reaction  cf  Jolly,  85 


Myelin,  uature  of,  82 

Mvelornts,   multiple,   and  albumosuria, 

138 
MYER-RcE.iG:  Climacteric  haemorrhages 

simulating  i sneer.  7 
Myocarditis  alter  tLlluei  Z3,  72 
Myoma  &nd  double  uterus,  328 


N. 
Nephrectomy,    decortication    of   kidney 
acd,  268 

NepbiitiB.  chronic,  uraemia  in,  218 

Nerve  cells,  changes  in  clue  to  experi- 
mental hyperpyrexia,  95 

Nervous  manifestations  of  hereditary 
syphilis,  219 

Nervous  system  In  rabid  animals,  viru- 
lence of,  137 

Neuralgia,  treatment  of,  321 

Neuritis,  to&io  peripheral,  due  to  gastric 
retention,  151 

Neurosarcoklelsis,  74 

Neurotic  skin  gangrm",  multiple,  205  . 

Nicoi.a,  B.  :  Reaction  of  Justus  m 
svphllis,  246 

Nicotine,  influence  of  upon  immuniza- 
tion, lu  ;  experimental  arterlo-sclerosls 
produced  by,  53 

Nipple,  lesions  of  during  laotatlon,  287 

Noguchi:  Antitotanio  action  of  eosin 
•?95  ■  snake  venorrs  and  antivenins,  309 

Noire  :  Electrical  treatment  of  pruritus, 

~  £6 

Novaspnin,  94 


O. 

Obstetrics,  alcohel    in,    6 ;    quinine  in, 

318  I    *•  717 

Ocelpitc-postenor  presentations,  all 

Oesophagus, diffuse  dilatat:on  of,  without 
anatomical  stenosis,  312 

Omentum,  toision  of  the  great,  181 

ophthalmic  tuberculin  reaction.  ies 
Tuberculin 

Ophthalmology,  the  magnet  In,  196 

Opsonic  index  in  diabetes,  111 

Opsonic  treatment  of  tome  diseasos  in 
the  tropics,  146 

Opsonins,  344  . 

Opsonins  and[vac3ines  In  surgical  treat- 
ment, 241 

Oitt  otic  albuminuria,  3 

Ouabain,  67 

On  :  Uterine  cancer  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 144 

Ovarian  cyst.    See  Cyst 

Ovarian  dermoids.     See  Dermoids 

Ovarian  tumour.     See  Tumour 


Painful  areas,  circulatory  chaDges  and, 

217 
Paludism  and  the  fetus,  128 
Pancreas,  post  mortem  changes  in,  343 
Pancreatic  cysts.    See  Cysts 
Pancreatic   juice  in  experimental  jaun- 
dice, 123 
Panicki  :    Early   treatment    of   gonor- 
rhoea, 244  ,  ,         .     , 
Papadia,    a  :     Experimental     artstio- 

>-cleioslo  produced  by  nicotine,  53 
Paralysis,     hysterical,    following    intra- 
spinal injection  of  stovatne,  185 
Paralysis,    post-diphtheritic,    antitoxin 
and,  307  .    , 

Paraplegia  following  ac-ray  treatment  ol 

malignant  tumonrs,  30  . 

Parmentier,  E.  :  Operation  for  gastno 

ulcer,  265 
Parotitis,  glandular  fever  and.  ^49 
PAUL,  T.  :  Standardization  of  disinfec- 
tants with  streptococci,  257 
Pelvic  deformity  in  spua  birioa,  235 
PelvUomy,  256 
Pemisbrton  :    Toxic    reaction    and    the 

x  rave*  186 
rempfclgus,  dechlorinated  diet  in,  199 
P:  ntosuria  and  diabetes,  28 
Pepper  :  Aneurysm  of  abdominal  aorta, 

192 
Perez,  G.  :  Splenectomy.  127 
Pericardium,  surgery  of,  180 
Perineum,  care  oi  during  labour,  48 
Peilpbersl  neuritis.     See  Neuritis 
poTWocitis,  local  treatment  of  by  alcohol, 
319 
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Pentiums,  ruerpsral,  abcominal  section 
fcr  lOi,  223 

Peritonitis,  'abercu'onf,  intraperitoneal 
iDJ-oiions  of  air  ir>,  276 

Pbuoh  :  Intractable  vomiting  of  preg- 
nauyy,  183 

Phagocyte?  is  in  vitro.  42 

Pharyngeal  reflex,  298 

Pmi.JI',  Maurice  :  Eir  trouble  in 
CAlbSon  workers,  1C8 

Phi.  botomy,  182 

Phosphorus,  mathod  of  giving  to  child- 
ren, 92 

Phthisis.    See  Tuberculosis 

PlANORl :  Myocarditis  after  Influeczo, 
72 

Picqce:  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  198 

Pinard  :  Fibromata  and  pregnancy.  253 

Pinkuss,  A.  :  Ovarian  dermoids  and 
uudeveloped  uterus  in  a  child  of  ten, 
91 

PioK'-.\tski  :  Iodofan,  212 

Piruna  :  Production  of  giant  cells,  230 

PiRQUtT  Voh  :  Cutaneous  tuberculin 
reaction.,  293 

Placenta,  rttentlon  of,  103 

Hints,  ac'Jon  of  radium  od,  147 

Pleurisy.  84  :  etiology  of,  323 

Poeu^rcoccil  infecjion,  extra-pulmon- 
arj,  216 

Pneumonia,  bacteriology  of  conjunctiva 
in,  41 

Pneumonia,  post-operative,  221 

Pneumonia,  treatment  of,  161 

Pneumothorax,  artificial,  In  treatment 
of  phthisis,  105 

Podwy/ssotzki  :  Production  of  giant 
cells,  230 

Poisonintr,  chloroform,  adrenal  extract 
In,  173 

Poisoning,  acute  mercurial,  treatment 
nf,  323 

Polini  :  Post-operaJive  pneumonia,   221 

P  'lycus,  malignant  vaginal,  118 

Pons  :  Surgical  treatment  of  innominate 
ai'eurjsm,  250 

Post-dipbtherltiepiraiysis  and  antitoxin, 
307 

Potarca  :  Case  of  trlorcblditism,  324 

Frill,  F.  :  Standardization  of  disin- 
fectants with  streptococci.  257 

Pregnancy,  diagnosis  of  the  period  of, 
335 

pregnancy,  chorea  of,  336 

Pregnancy  and  diabetes,  288 

Pfi-gDancy  and  fibromata,  253 

Pro^uancy,  and  tuberculous  laryngitis, 
76  ;  chorea  during,  129  ;  uterine  cancsr 
c.  mplieafiLg,  144 

Pregnancy,  tubal,  254 

Pregi.ancj,  twio,  iG  a  woman  who  had 
previously  undergone  abdominal  hys- 
teropexy, 130 

Pn  guar  cy,  rupture  of  ovarian  cyst  dur- 
H.g,  271 

Pregnancy,  intractable  vomiting  of, 
183 

P'  li  psnitz's  application,  action  of,  322 

P^ivat,  J.  :  Diagnosis  of  congenital  dis- 
location of  hip,  314 

P/olnpoeof  cord,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of,  197 

Pros'a  ec'.omy,  irdications  and  results 
of  86  ;  under  spinal  anaesthesia,  141 

Provbra,  C.  :  Crural  hernia  of  the  meter, 
169 

Pruritus,  electrical  treatment  of,  26 

P-en^o  diabetes,  its  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, 247 

P-ychoae",  post-operative,  155 

Puerperal  erythema,  303 

Puerp^al  insanity,  treatment  of,  270 

Puerperal  peritonitis.    See  Peritonitis 

Pu  mouary  tuberculosis.  See  Tubercu- 
losis 

P  is  tubes  in  the  male,  17 

P»eli  is,  acute  and  chronic,  139 

P»elit  s  In  enteric  fever,  233 

Pj  o  a'pinx  opening  into  rectnm  :  double 
nteru?  aud  vagina,  132 

Pyiamldon  In  enteric  fever,  9 


Quarelli,  G.  :  Sudaucphil  leucocytes  in 

the  blocd,  108 
Qiinine  in  obstetrics,  318 


D  :  Fetal  meningitis  and  spinal 
bin  J  a,  203 

Rabiii  animals  virulence  of  nervous 
s j stem  In,  137 

Raihistoviinlzition,  208 

Eadium,  intratumour  application  of,  52  ; 
action  of  on  plants  and  animals,  147 

Eadiumtherapy  in  syringomyelia,  160 

Kaecke  :  Hyeterloa]  insanity,  311 

Randolph  :  Bacterk^ogy  of  conjunctiva 
in  typhoid  fever  aod  (.necmonie,  41 

Riuulj,  epitheliomatous  degsneration 
of  8,  140 

Raymond:  Intermittent  claudication  of 
extremities,  206  ;  tabetic  arthropathies, 
326 

R'  ctal  cancer.    See  Cancer 

Rectum,  pyosalplnx  opening  into,  double 
uterus  and  vagina,  132 

Reggianini  :  Jaundice  after  chloroform, 
187 

Rehx  :  Surgery  of  heart  and  peri- 
cardium, 180 

Re  my  :  Death  during  expulsion  of  fetus, 
19 

Retrc-colic  eholecystenterosiorny,  154 

R-trcfltxion  a;  term,  abdominal  section, 
64 

Resler,  P.  :  Treatment  of  whooping 
cough,  242 

Rheumatism,  gonorrhoea],  45 

Richelot  :  Treatment  of  severe  vesico- 
vaginal fistulae,  90 

Rickets,  genu  valgum  and  lat?,  142 

Riebold,  G  :  Serous  m6niDgitis,  179 

Ritter,  C.  :  Treatment  of  chilblains,  201 

Rivalta,  F.  :  Early  traumatic  arterio- 
sclerosis, 2 

Robin  :  Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  45  ; 
treatment  of  hypersthenic  dyspepsia, 
133 

Rondoni,  P.  Decapsulation  of  the 
kidneys,  143 

Rosenatj  :  Antitoxin  and  post-diph- 
theritic paralysis,  307 

Rosenthal  F  :  Visvit,  121 

Rudatix  :  Rupture  of  membranes,  pre- 
cautions necessary,  62  ;  treatment  of 
vaginal  lacerations,  184  ;  diagnosis  ar  d 
treatment  of  prolapse  of  cord,  197 : 
treatment  of  puerperal  insanity,  270  ; 
lesions  of  nipple  during  lactation,  287  ; 
puerperal  erythema,  303 ;  chorea  of 
pregnancy,  336 

Rumpf,  E  :  Prognosis  in  phthisis.  1  ; 
circulatory  changes  and  painful  areas, 
217 

Rtjnck,  T.  :  Bromural,  51 

Rupture.    See  Hernia 

Rupture  of  membranes,  precautions 
necessary,  62 

Ruptures  of  the  Inng,  73 

Rydygier,  L.  R  v.  Rtjediger  :  Disloca- 
tion of  hip-joint,  46 


Sakorraphos  :  Liberal  feeding  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  80 

Salmon,  A.  :  Myasthenic  reaction  of 
Jolly,  85 

Salvatani  :  Treatment  of  acute  mer- 
curial poison' ng,  323 

Sarcoma  of  vr.lva.  240 

Scarlatina     See  Fever,  scarlet 

Scarlet  fever.    See  Fever 

Scarpini,  V.  :  Changes  in  nerve  cells 
due  to  experimental  hyperpyrexia,  96 

Schade,  H.  :  Action  of  Prlessnitz's  ap- 
plication, 322 

Schadle,  Jacob  E. :  Antrum  of  High- 
more  and  hay  (ever,  14 

Schirmer  :  Malforroattons  in  one  family 
limited  to  one  sex,  65 

Schuele  :  Modern  diagnostic  methods 
in  diseases  of  the  stomach,  164 

Schultze  Dr.  :  Treatment  of  neuralgia, 
321 

Schwab,  Max:  Uterine  fibroid  and 
cancer,  337 

Schwartz  :  Ruptures  of  the  long,  73 ; 
hysterical  paralysis  following  intra- 
spinal injection  of  stovaine,  185 

Sclerodactyiy,  245 

Scopolamine,  dangers  of,  227 

Scopolamine  in  childbirth,  34 

Scrotal  toDgue,  83 


ScrDDER  :    Bone  metastases    of   hyper- 
nephroma, 267 
Seiller  :  Diabetes  insipidus,  43 
Sept'<:a°mi<i   due  to  M\cr ococcu.8  tetra- 

g*><us,  2 1 9 
Serafim,  G.  :  Cancer  piecipitlns  in  the 

diagnosis  01  gastric  enncer,  15 
SeTm  meningitis.     See  Meningitis 
Serra  :  Arsenic  In  cutuneous  epithelioma, 

2  2 
Serum,  Marmorek's,  'n  tuberculosis,  172; 

In  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  8 
Ssrum  treatment  of  diphtheria,  188 
tseruins,  therapeutic,   artificial  prepara- 
tion of,  11 
Severing  :   Quantitative  estimation  of 

bilirubin  in  the  urine,  234 
Shaw.   W.   Flutc^er  :    Chorea   during 

pri  gcai.cy,  129 
Sheffield,  Herman  B  :  Vulvo-vaglnltls 

In  children,  21 
Siebert,  W.  :  Granuloma  pudendi,  158 
Sigmoid  flexure  and  the  female  organs, 

211 
Silvjstbi  :  Intraperitoneal  injections  of 

sir  in  tubuculous  peritcni  u,  276 
Simon,  Charles  E.  :  Opsonins,  344 
Sinusep,  fronts),  dilatation  of,  334 
Sippel,    Dr   :    Post  mortem.   Caesarean 

81  c.ion,  302 
Skin  gangrene,  multiple  neurotic,  205 
"Skin-stone"  or  the  syndrome  of  Pro- 

ficviet,  282 
Skupiewsky  :    Intact  hymen,  abortion, 

ei.d  retained  placenta,  78 
Smith,  J.  F  :  Leucocytie  action  of  the 

blood  serum  in  leukaemia,  280 
Seakj  venoms  and  antivenins,  309 
Sobieri  :  Leukoplakia  of  the  mucosa  of 

the  urinary  passages,  332 
Sotjza  :  Serum  treatment  of  diphtheria 

188 
Speese  :     Surgical    conditions    arising 

from  branchial  clefis,  331 
Spklta,  G  :    Fever   as    a   symptom    of 

gastric  carcinoma,  57 
Spina  bifida,  fetal  meningitis  and,  203 ; 

pelvic  deformity  in,  285 
Spinal  anaesthesia     See  Anaesthesia 
Spirochaeta  pallida,  260 
Spirochatte    in    dead    syphilitic    fetus, 

117 
Spleen,   surgery  of,   1C2  ;   treatment  of 

wounds  of,  209 
Splenectomy,  127.  153  •  and  the  power  of 

resisting  disiase,  153 
Spolverini  :  Hepatic  cirrhosis  of  tuber- 
culous origin  in  infancy,  110 
Sputum,  tuberculous,  histology  of,  27 
Stadelman"?,     E,  :       Acoeanthera    and 

ouabain,  67 
Standflirdzation    of    disinfectants  with 

streptiuocei,  257 
Starck,  H.  :  Intravenous  application  of 

sliophanthue,  119 
Stenosis,  subaortic,  55 
Sterility   from  atresia  of  the  Fallopian 

tubes,  145 
Stomach,  cancer  of.    See  Cancer 
Stomach  modern  diagnostic  methods  In 

diseases  of,  164 
Stomach,  gunshot  wonnda  of.  88 
Stomach,  operative  treatment  of  severe 

burning  of  by  caustic  fluid,  299 
Stovatne,  hysterical  paralysis  following 

intraspinal  Injection  of,  135 
Strab'smue,  causes  of,  115 
Streb»%,  H.  :    Intratumour  application 

of  radium  and  other  rays,  52 
Streptococcal  erythema  and  scarlatina, 

It  2 
Streptococci,   standardization  of   disin- 
fectants with,  257 
Strophanthine,    intravenous    application 

ot,  119 
Strychnine,  harmleesness  of  large  doses 

of,  258 
Subaor lie  stenosis.     See  Stenosis 
gnhastragaloid  luxations,  treatment  of, 

284 
Kudanophil  leucocytes  in  the  blood,  108 
Sugar    in   treatment  of  Irish   wounds, 

300 
Summer  diarrhoea.    See  Diarrhoea 
Suprarenal  insufficiency,  "white  line" 

as  a  sign  of,  71 
Suprarenin  in  the  lumbar  canal,  dosage 

of,  66 


Surgery,  in  diabetes,   59;  of  heart  and 
S^^^ons      arising      from 

biancbial  clefts,  331  .  . 

Surgical  treatment  of  «Itre,  22*  , 

nominate  aneurysm,  250 
Surgical  treatment,   opsonins  and  vac 

'•tPne  application  of  mercury  in,  340 
<53r,hilis  early  treatment  of,  ib 
IjpS    experimental   inoculation  of, 

Svohills  experimental,  In  the  dog,  95 
i^Wlis;  hereditary,  nervous  mamfe.ta- 

SjphmMntU^matlonof  the  cutaneous 

arterioles  in,  243 
Syphilis,  reaction  of  Jne  Ins  in,  246 
Syphilis,  treatment  of.  25a 
<Urineomyelia,  radiumtherapy  In,  160 
^S™  L.  von  :  Multiple  neurotic 

skin  gangrene,  205 


Tabetic  arthropathies,  326 
Tachvcardia,  essential  paroxysmal,  1.8 
Mipes  congenital  and  acquired,  tenaon 

transplantation  in,  286 
Tannin  in  dental  pain,  39 
Tattrolne  bv  hypodermic  injections,  aa 
tTyeT:  Artificial  thrombosis  of  varies, 

Temperatures,    low,    action    of   certain 

disinfectants  at,  291  „,„„onit»l 

Tendon    transplantation    in   congenital 

and  acquired  talipes,  «:8o 
Tendons,   inflammation  of   and   round, 

220 
Testicle,  tuberculosis  of,  238 
Testis,  ectopic,  adenoma  and,  31 
Tetanus,  preventive  treatment  of,  60 
Tetra-ohlor  methane  as  a  solvent,  68 
Thaluann  :  Early  treatment  of  syphilis, 

Theilhaeer  :  Alcohol  in  obstetrics,  6 
Th«raoeutic  serums     See  Serums 
Thoracic  duct,  di^eminatedtuberculosis 
In  relation  to,  12  , 

Thoracic  wall,  resection  of  in  removal  cf 

mammary  cancer,  251 
Thrombosis  of  varices,  artificial,  luu 
Thrombo-phlebitis,  varicose,  2o2 
Thyroid  carcinoma,  308 
Thyroid  insufficiency,  13 
Thyroid  operations,  selection  of  anaeb- 

thetics  in,  236  , 

Thyroidectomy,     hypertrophy     of     toe 

hypophysis  cerebri  after,  lb  i 
Thyro-parathyroideotomv  in  tne  dog,  tne 

liver  after  complete,  150 
Tick  fever.    See  Fever  • 

Tinker:  Surgical  treatment  of  goi.re,  iU 
Tissier:    Spontaneous  rupture  o£  um- 
bilical oord,  269  .  ■        . 
Toff,    E  :    Care    of    perineum    during 

labour,  48 
Tongue,  the  scrotal,  83 
Torsion  of  the  great  omentum,  lfcl 
Toxic  reaction  and  the  x  rays,  18o 
Transfusion  in  severe  anaemia.  3i 
Traumatism  and  appendicitis,  207 
Trichocephaliasis,  fatal,  152 
Trlorchlditism,  case  of,  324 
Xboie  Hara>l«9ness  01  large 

doees  of  strychnine,  253 
Tropical  diseases,  opsonic  treats  ent  in 
some,  146 
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Trousseau,  A.  :     Prognosis    of    foreign 

bodies  in  the  eye,  101 
TrrPEAr  :  Tuberculin  immunization  in 

rmlmonarv  tuberculosis.  81 
Tr»p8?Q  treatment  of  malignant  disease, 

273 
Tubal  pregnancy.    See  Pregnancy 
Tuberous8  vascular,  disseminated  tuber- 

T5SSSt£SSSS5l2  in  pulmonary 

T^uTin  3rle.c8tlon,  cutaneous  290 
Tuberculin     reaction,     cphthalmic,     in 

children,  297  ,      17fi 

Tuberculosis  of  alimentary  origin. 176 
Tuberculosis  of  breast,  primary,  315 
Tuberculosis  and  the  induction  of  abor- 

TabMCutosta.  disseminated,  in  relation 
t°    the   thoracic-   duct    and    vasoular 

Tuba^eutsVof  inner  genitals  in  early 

Tubercu^s20  laryngeal,     Marmorek's 
serum  in,  8  ,      ,„„ 

Tuberculosis,  Marmorek's  serum  in,  \ii 
Tuberculosis,  prognosis  in   1  ., 

Tuberculosis,  pulmcnary,  liberal  feeding 
In    80  ;  tuberculin  immunization  in, 
8l":  diaza  reaction  In,  313 
Tiiherculosis  o'  testicle,  233 
Tubercclosls  treated  by  artificial  pneu- 
mothorax, 105 
Tuberculosis,  treatment  of,  oaa 
Tuheroulous  laryngitis  pregnancy  and, 


Tuberculous  patients,  blood  in  the  faeces 

Tuberculous  peritonitis,  Intraperitoneal 
lu  j  actions  of  air  in,  276 

Tuberculous  sputum,  histology  of,  2.1 

Tumour,  ovaiian,  354  _ 

Tumours  cf  ampulla  oi  \  ater  ioU 

Tumours,  maiiinant,  paraplegia  follow- 
ing x  ray  treatment  of,  30  _ 

Typhoid  lever.    See  Fcvor  enteric 

Typhoid  immunizition,  214 

U. 


nicer,  gastric,  296  ;  operation  for  265 
Umbilical  cord,  spontaneous  rupture  of, 

IT  inWeal  hernia.    See  Hernia 
Uraemia  in  chronic  nephritis,  <!1H 
Uraemie  meningitis,  232 
TTxetar  crural  hernia  of,  169 
Urinary    passages,    leucoplakia    oi    the 
mucosa  of,  332  .  .... 

Urine,  quantitative  estimation  of  bili- 
rubin in,  234  ,     _„„ 
TJrine,  retention  of  in  adolescents,  Z6b 
Uterine  cancer.    See  Cancer  „„.,, 
Uterine  fibroid  associated  with  a  dermoid 

U °eyrus,272prlmary    chorion-epithelioma 

Owns,  6'  undeveloped,  and  ovarian 
dermoids  in  a  child  aged  10,  91 

U  terus  dldel  phys  in  adult,  haemaiometia, 
255  ,  ,,0 

Uterus,  double,  and  myoma,  3-8 

Uterus,  gravid,  gunshot  wounds  of,  xaa 

Vaccines  and  opsonins  in  surgical  treat 

Vaginal  lacerations,  treatment  of,  184 
Vaginal  pslyp^s.    See  Polypus 


Vagus,  resection  of,  195 

Van  Armstel.     See  Armstel 

Vaihiadks:  Mercurial  injectnns  In  dia- 
betes insipidus,  135  . 

Varanini  :  Adrenalin  in  diabetes  insipi- 
dus, *°  L      •        i    inn 

Varices,  artificial  thrombosis  of,  100 
Varicose  thrombo-phlebi'.is,  252 
Variot  :  Summer  diarrhoea,  193 
Vascular      lesions      in      expsnmentftl 

glandsrs.  261  . 

Vascular  tubercles.     See  Tubercles 
Vater,  tumours  of  ampulla  of,  3o0 
Venot  :  Rejection  of  the  vagus,  195 
Verdelet  :    Strangulated     hernia    ana 

rectal  cancer,  16  ....   tv,« 

Vbbhooubn:    Total  extirpation  of   the 

bladder,  5  .. 

Vermiform  appendix.    See  Appendix 
Vesico-vaglnal  fistulae.    See  Flstulae 
Vibratory  mas? age.     See  Massage 
ViNEBERfs:   Uterus  dldelphya  in  adult, 

haematometra,  255 
Virulence   of    nervous  system  In  raolfl 

animals,  137 

1   Yokel,    J.  :    Uses    of    the   permanent 

catheter,  113  ,„!.■„ 

Vomiting     of     pregnancy,     intrac.ab.o, 

183  ,     . 

Von  Jaksch.     See  Jaksch 
!   Von  PuquET.    See  Pirquet 

Von  Szoelloesy.     See  Szoelloesy 

Vulva,  sarcoma  of,  240 
i  Vulvo-vaglnitts  In  children,  21 

W. 
Wallart  :    Lithopaedion    in   a   woman 

aged  85,  289 
Wkderiiake  :  Tetra-chlor-msthane  as  a 

solvent,  63  .  __-«i 

Weil  :  Marmorek's  serum  in  laryngeal 

tuberculosis,  8  „„„,.„.  . 

Weinuleb:  Inoperable  uterine  cancer  . 

apparent  cure,  77  . 

Whipple  :  Disseminated  tuberculosis  m 
relation  to  the  thoracic  duot  and  vas- 
cular tub  3rcles.  12  , 
"White  line"  as  a  sign  of  suprarenal 

insufficiency,  71 
Whooping-cough,  treatment  of,  ft 
Wiener,  Joseph  :  Surgery  in  diabetes, 

Williamson,   H.  :   Chorion-epitheHoma 
complicated  by  haematometra,  m 
!   Wooods,  fresh,  sugar  in  treatment  of, 

300 


X. 

Xylander:    Festoform   and   formobor, 

305 
Xray  treatment  of  malignant  tumours, 

paraplegiafollowing,  30 
X  rays,  toxic  reaction  and,  186 


Yaws,  experimental,  231 


Za.mt-.ei.lt,  G  :  Maretin.  79 
Zikler.  K   :  Modern  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhea, 1C6  ,  _  ,        _J 
Zironi  :  Primary  tuberculosis  of  breast, 

Zoja,  L.  :  Subaortic  stenosis,  55 
/  mular  meningitis,  329 
Zveifel  :  Pelvitomy,  2-6 
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AN  EPITOME  OF  CURRENT  MEDICAL  LITERATURE. 


MEDICINE. 


1.  The  Prognosis  in  Phthisis. 

E.  Rumpf  (Bait.  med.  H'och,,  February  28th,  1907)  points 
out  that  the  large  majority  of  living  human  beings  are 
affected  at  one  time  or  another  with  an  invasion  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one 
-reacts  to  tuberculin,  and  further,  that  in  nearly  every 
corpse  some  tuberculous  focus  is  to  be  found.  But  as  only 
from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  the  population  die  of 
tuberculosis,  one  has  to  realize  that  a  predisposition  is 
required  to  render  a  person  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
disease.  Clinical  experience  has  taught  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  prognosis  in  any 
.given  case.  The  author  first  deals  with  those  patients  who 
are  distinctly  predisposed  to  the  disease,  mostly  on  account 
of  hereditary  weakness.  The  results  gained  in  the  various 
large  sanatoriums  show  clearly  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
manent arrest  is  not  higher  in  persons  who  are  hereditarily 
predisposed  than  in  those  whose  family  has  not  been 
crippled  with  tuberculosis.  In  forming  a  prognosis  it  is 
necessary  to  note,  not  only  the  hereditary  factor  with  regard 
to  tuberculosis,  but  also  with  regard  to  other  diseases  and 
morbid  conditions,  as  alcoholism,  nervousness,  and  the 
like.  Next,  one  can  form  some  opinion  from  the  body 
habit ;  63.2  per  cent,  of  permanent  arrests  were  obtained 
at  Davos  among  well-nourished  and  moderately  powerfully 
built  individuals ;  42.2  per  cent,  arrests  were  obtained 
among  slender  persons,  and  only  32.4  per  cent,  in  definitely 
phthisical-looking  people.  However,  he  owns  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  for  these 
three  classes.  Besides,  a  distinctly  phthisical  habit  of 
body  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  patient  is  sure 
to  die  of  his  phthisis.  Many  other  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  bad  eater  or  a  person  who  suffers 
'•Jrequently  from  catarrh  is  not  likely  to  do  well,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  systematic  hardening  may  even 
remove  the  tendency  towards  catarrh.  With  regard  to  age, 
he  points  out  that  while  rapid  unfavourable  cases  are 
more  common  in  young  people  than  in  middle  life,  the 
majority  of  cases  are  of  a  chronic  nature.  The  percentages 
of  permanent  cures  in  Davos  worked  out  at  79.1  per  cent, 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  at  75  9  per  cent, 
between  20  and  30,  and  at  increasingly  diminished  rates  in 
each  succeeding  decennium,  until  it  was  only  33.3  per  cent, 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  years.  In  speaking  of  the 
physical  signs  as  a  guide  to  prognosis,  he  says  that 
although  the  prognosis  is  best  in  the  first  stage  and  worst 
in  the  third,  when  other  factors  are  favourable,  the  chances 
during  the  second  stage  of  a  permanent  arrest  are  excellent. 
The  prognosis  is  good  when  the  tubercle  bacilli  disappear 
iromthe  sputum  during  treatment,  but  when,  in  spite  of 
persistence  of  rales,  the  expectoration  ceases  altogether, 
one  has  to  form  a  bad  prognosis.  He  regards  a  well-marked 
line  of  demarcation  of  physical  signs  as  favourable,  but 
when  the  seat  of  disease  is  a  lower  lobe  he  takes  a  serious 
view  of  the  case.  The  chances  are  good  when  the  rales  dis- 
appear during  treatment,  while,  when  the  rales  persist  after 
the  course  of  treatment  is  over,  the  results  are  better  when 
•these  are  not  clicking  in  character.  This  he  proves  by  the 
Davos  results,  taken  four  years  after  the  patients  were 
discharged.  Another  bad  prognostic  sign  is  a  lability  of 
the  pulse.  Persons  whose  pulse  increases  from  70  or  80  to 
100  or  120  in  response  to  slight  psychical  or  other  stimula- 
tion generally  do  badly.  High  fever,  especially  if  this  be 
continuous  for  a  long  time,  is  an  unfavourable  sign,  and 
when  the  fever  does  not  respond  to  rest  in  bed  and  good 
nursing  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  good  can  be  done  to  the 
patient  by  sending  him  or  her  to  a  sanatorium.  Complica- 
tions of  all  sorts  naturally  affect  the  prognosis,  and  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  present.  Lastly,  he  calls 
special  attention  to  the  character  of  the  patient  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  course  of  cure.  He  lays  great  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  patient  himself  can  exercise  on 
the  effect  of  treatment,  and  believes  that  one  cannot  be  too 
;areful  in  the  way  in  which  the  patient  is  individually 
treated.  For  this  reason  he  has  limited  his  own  sanatorium 
to  ladies,  and  thinks  that  the  division  of  the  sexes  is 
advisable. 

"*2*  Eavly  Tranaiaiie  Arteriosclerosis. 

V.  Bivalta  (UPoliclin.,  March.  1907)  describes  the  case  of 
a  healthy  man,  pged  29.  who  developed  severe  arterio- 


sclerosis within  two  months  of  an  accident.  The  patient 
had  never  suffered  from  syphilis,  and  was  not  much 
addicted  to  alcohol  or  tobacco.  He  fell  from  the  saddle 
on  to  his  head,  and  gave  no  sign  of  life  until  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later,  when  he  vomited.  He  was  insensible 
for  ten  days,  and  was  then  found  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing that  happened  during  the  hour  before  his  accident. 
He  remained  in  bed  twenty-five  days.  About  a  month 
after  he  got  up  it  was  noticed  that  his  temporal  arteries 
were  increased  in  size  to  about  the  dimensions  of  a  goose- 
quill.  The  walls  were  thickened  and  very  tortuous,  and 
the  vessels  pulsated  visibly.  The  two  internal  frontal 
arteries  and  the  two  supraorbital  arteries  were  also 
tortuous  and  much  enlarged.  The  radials  were  large 
and  tense.  The  testimony  of  his  friends  and  of  photo- 
graphs taken  before  and  after  the  accident  bears  out 
Rivalta's  recollection  that  his  appearance  before  the  fall 
was  normal,  while  the  thickened  arteries  formed  a  striking 
feature  very  soon  afterwards.  Six  months  after  the  acci- 
dent Bivalta  iound  his  condition  normal  except  for  the 
arterio-sclerosis,  some  palpebral  and  lingual  tremor  and 
tremor  of  the  hands,  slight  defect  of  memory  and  of  the 
power  of  attention,  and  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  which  was 
loaded  with  phosphates.  Over  the  right  parietal  bone 
was  a  depressed  finger-shaped  scar,  several  centimetres 
long,  running  from  the  anterior  superior  angle  of  the 
bone  to  the  parietal  eminence,  where  it  bifurcated.  The 
author  believes  that  no  exactly  similar  case  has  hitherto 
been  reported.  Increased  nervous  and  psychical  excita- 
bility is  a  well-established  cause  of  arterio-sclerosis, 
acting  probably  by  prolonged  vasomotor  nerve  disturb- 
ance, but  in  this  case  there  was  no  time  for  the  action  of 
prolonged  vasomotor  changes.  Atheroma  is  common  in 
cases  of  long-standing  traumatic  neurosis  with  unilateral 
vasomotor  disturbances.  The  author  explains  all  such 
cases  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  vasomotor  nerves 
exercise  a  trophic  influence  over  the  vessel  walls  in  the 
same  way  in  which  motor  nerves  influence  the  nutrition 
of  striated  muscles. 

3.  Orthotic  Albuminuria. 

O.  Heuuner  (Berl.  klin.  Woch  ,  January  7th,  1907)  says  that 
"postural"  albuminuria  described  by  Stirling,  and  now 
better  known  as  "orthotic"  albuminuria,  has  secured  a 
safe  position  in  pathology  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
clinical  manifestations  are  very  striking.  The  patient 
passes  urine  containing  albumen  as  long  as  he  is  getting 
about,  and  this  abnormal  constituent  disappears  com- 
pletely when  he  is  kept  in  bed.  For  a  long  time  the  con- 
dition was  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  it  was  only  after 
Edel  had  conducted  some  exact  observations  on  the  pulse 
and  blood  pressure  that  one  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
condition.  Edel  found  that  those  influences  which  pro- 
duce a  rise  of  blood  pressure  in  healthy  persons  cause  a 
fall  in  the  subjects  of  orthotic  albuminuria.  These  results 
were  verified  by  other  observers.  Loeb  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the  excretion  of 
albumen  in  these  persons  and  cardio-vascular  disturbances. 
He  tested  the  freezing  point  depression  of  the  urine  during 
the  various  periods,  and  applied  his  results  to  Koranyi's 

quotient — „  p. — in  order  to  determine  the  condition  of 

the  circulation  in  the  kidneys.  He  found  that  these 
patients  showed  a  raised  quotient— that  is,  a  diminution 
of  the  excretion  of  sodium  chloride,  and  also  a  diminution 
of  the  total  quantity  of  urine  during  the  albuminurous 
period  ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  nephritic  patients.  Heubner 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  kidneys  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  orthotic  albuminuria  post  mortem, 
and  in  detailing  the  results  remarks  that  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  this  could  be  properly  carried  out.  The 
patient  was  a  girl,  10  years  old,  who  suffered  from  typical 
orthotic  albuminuria,  and  developed  a  cystic  glioma  in  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  with  hydrocephalus, 
from  which  she  died.  During  the  last  weeks  of  life  con- 
vulsive attacks  took  place  frequently,  and  the  sensorium 
was  much  affected.  The  albuminuria  was  present  when 
the  child  was  allowed  to  assume  the  upright  position 
during  a  spell  of  comparative  improvement  shortly  before 
the  termination.  The  kidneys  showed  marked hyperaemia 
of  the  small  veins  and  capill?.ries,  but  this  Heubner  thinks 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  fits.  In  no  situation 
was  there  any  trace  of  hemorrhagic  infiltration.    A  few 
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parenchymatous  cells  showed  sparse  fat  granules.  This 
fatty  metamorphosis  was  more  marked  on  the  left  tide 
than  on  the  right,  bat  at  most  it  was  but  a  slight  change. 
Besides  this,  there  were  no  signs  of  inflammation  or 
degeneration  of  the  renal  substance ;  and  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  whole  organism  had  suffered  from  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulation,  deficient  nutrition  and  insufficient 
respiratory  function  during  the  last  few  weeks,  one  is 
forced  to  regard  the  fatty  changes  as  being  due  to  these 
causes  and  not  to  any  nephritic  changes.  The  vascular 
system  throughout  the  whole  of  both  organs  was  intact. 
One  little  focus  of  disintegrated  renal  tissue  was  found  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  having  a  length 
of  1  mm.  and  depth  of  £  mm.  This,  too,  was  obviously  of 
recent  date  and  not  part  of  a  chronic  degeneration.  He 
therefore  deduces  that  the  kidneys  were  absolutely  free 
from  nephritic  changes.  The  lungs  contained  a  small 
tuberculous  focus,  which  is  of  interest,  since  orthotic 
albuminuria  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  pretuberculous 
condition. 


SURGERY. 


4.  Primary  Cancer  or  the   Appendix, 

Habtmann  (Bull,  et  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Pari/,  No.  8, 
1907),  in  a  report  on  2  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the 
appendix,  communicated  by  Lecene,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  apparent  rarity  of  this  disease  indicated  by  the 
tables  of  Miydl  and  Nothnagel  does  not  correspond  to  the 
reality.  Lecene,  it  is  stated,  has  collected  from  different 
sources  40  instances  of  cancer  originating  in  the  appendix, 
which  have  been  observed  within  the  last  eight  years.  As 
the  growth  is  usually  small  and  the  affected  structure 
differs  but  slightly  from  one  that  is  the  seat  of  chronic 
inrHnimation,  the  presence  of  malignancy  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked  unless  a  systematic  examination  be  made  of 
every  diseased  appendix.  The  2  cases  observed  by  Lecene 
correspond  to  50  cases  of  appendicit'S  ;  these,  together  with 
about  40  of  the  collected  records,  give  much  information  on 
the  clinical  history,  hitherto  very  slight,  of  cancer  of  the 
appendix.  The  affected  process  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much 
enlarged,  and  to  the  naked  eye  presents  lesions  of  quite 
an  ordinary  character.  These  lesions,  however,  when 
histologically  examined  present  the  typical  structure 
of  epithelioma.  The  cancerous  growth  in  many  cases 
involves  a  restricted  or  obliterated  portion  of  the  appendix. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  ever  extends  from  the 
appendix  to  the  caecum,  as  in  eases  in  which  both  these 
parts  are  involved  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining 
the  starting  point  of  the  growth.  In  the  cases  collected  by 
Lpceae  there  is  but  little  mention  made  of  generalization 
of  the  disease,  but  in  one  case  recorded  by  Lejars  wide- 
spread glandular  infiltration  was  observed.  The  growth  is 
always  an  atypical  cylindrical  epithelioma,  usually  an 
adeno-earcinoma,  very  rarely  an  alveolar  circinoma.  The 
disease  originates  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  glands, 
and  rapidly  invades  the  other  coats  of  the  organ.  Primary 
cancer  of  the  appendix  seems  to  develop  mainly  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  years.  The  pre-existence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  appendix  is  evidently  an  element  of  real 
importance  in  the  etiology  of  the  cancerous  disease.  In 
half  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  clinical  history  is 
recorded,  reference  is  made  to  previous  attacks  of  appen- 
dicitis at  dates  when  it  could  hardly  be  assumed  that 
epithelioma  already  existed.  The  frequent  associa- 
tion of  the  cancerous  growth  with  an  appendicular 
cicatrix,  or  some  other  relic  of  long  past  inflammation, 
indicates  that  such  growth  may  be  a  cicatricial  epithelioma 
of  the  appendix  analogous  to  ulcero-cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Primary  appendicular  cancer,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  a  latent 
disease,  and  presents  no  distinct  symptoms.  Hitherto  a 
clinic  il  diagnosis  1ms  never  been  made,  the  disease  having 
been  flrst  revealed  during  an  autopsy,  or  an  operation  for 
some  uterine  lesion,  or  for  appendicitis.  When  observed 
on  a  living  subject,  the  whole  of  the  affected  appendix, 
together  with  its  meso,  should  be  removed.  The  fact  that 
the  disease  is  more  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed 
should  lpad  the  surgeon  who  is  operating  on  the  female 
genital  organs,  or  performing  coeliotomy  or  any  other  pro- 
ci  dure  in  the  ileo-caecal  region,  to  make  an  examination  of 

"  appendix,  and  to  remove  this  process  whenever  it 
presents  any  apparent  structural  change.  It  is  also  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  systematic  removal  in 
ease  of  an  appendix  that  has  been  the  seat  of  one  or 
more  inflammatory  attacks.  The  prognosis  of  appendectomy 
for  cancer  is  still  uncertain,  but  cases  have  been  recorded 
of  freedom  from  relapse  during  four,  three,  and  two  years. 

3*  » 


5.  Total   Extirpation   or  the  Bladder. 

Yerhoooen  (Journ.  de  Chir.  et  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Belye  de 
Vhir.,  No.  3,  1907)  holds  that  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
growths  of  the  bladder,  as  of  those  of  other  organs,  the  main 
conditions  of  success  are  early  recognition  and  radical 
removal  of  the  disease.  By  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  andi 
the  facility  of  removing  a  minute  portion  of  suspected 
tissue  for  microscopical  examination,  the  surgeon  is. 
enabled  to  nuke  an  earlier  and  more  certain  diagnosis  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder  than  if  this  disease  developed  in 
organs  that  are  less  accessible.  In  vesical  cancer 
metastasis  in  remote  organs  seldom  occurs,  and  glandular 
propagation  is  relatively  late.  Cystectomy  from  a  techni- 
cal point  of  view  is  not  more  difficult  than  the  removal  of 
other  abdominal  organs.  The  hesitation  in  practising 
total  removal  of  the  bladder,  of  which  not  more  than 
30  instances  have  been  recorded,  is  attributed  by  the 
author  not  so  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  opera- 
tion itself  as  to  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
ureters.  If  the  ends  of  these  tubes  be  left  in  the 
wound  a  troublesome  urirary  fistula  must  result. 
and  their  implantation  into  the  walls  of  the  vagina, 
though  it  has  given  in  Pawlik's  hands  excellent  results,  is 
regarded  as  a  very  complicated  and  often  impossible  opera- 
tion. The  author  describes  the  methods  that  have  been 
practised  of  implanting  the  ureters  into  the  rectum  and 
other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal.  All  these  methods  have 
been  applied  to  the  human  subject  with  variab'e  results, 
but  in  none  can  the  surgeon  avoid  with  certainty  the  sub 
sequent  occurrence  of  ascending  pyelitis.  This  danger, 
however,  it  is  held,  though  not  negligible,  is  lees  constant 
than  it  is  supposed  to  be,  as  many  patients  surviving 
rectal  implantation  of  the  ureters  have  prf  sented  no  signs 
of  renal  mischief.  The  author  approves  the  practice  off 
Depage  of  implanting  the  ureters  into  the  colon,  and  refers 
to  a  case  under  his  own  care  in  which  with  good  results  he 
made  the  right  ureter  to  open  into  the  caecum,  and  the  left 
into  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Although  it  is  possible  to  remove 
the  bladder  without  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the 
author  thinks  this  method  a  veiy  difficult  and  at  times  ac 
impracticable  one.  It  is,  moreover,  a  dangerous  one  ;  and, 
as  the  surgeon  cannot  freely  explore  the  lower  part  of  the 
cavity  in  which  he  works,  it  is  attended  by  a  risk  of 
serious  bleeding.  With  laparotomy  and  free  exposure 
of  the  diseased  bladder  the  danger  of  cystectomy  in  regard 
to  peritoneal  infection  ought  not,  it  is  pointed  out,  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  gastrectomy  or  of  abdominal 
hysterectomy.  The  different  stages  of  total  removal  of  the- 
bladder,  as  practised  by  the  author,  are  fully  described.  In 
the  first  and  longest  stage  the  ureters  are  dissected  out  and 
divided,  and  their  proximal  ends  implanted  into  the  colon. 
The  bladder  having  been  taken  near  its  summit  by  toothed 
forceps  is  dragged  upwards,  and  then  the  peritoneum  is 
dissected  from  the  front  of  the  organ  to  form  an  anterior 
flap.  The  urachus,  the  pubo-vesical  ligaments,  and  the 
anterior  venous  plexus  are  divided,  and  a  posterior  peri- 
toneal flap  is  formed.  The  vessels  accompanying  the 
ureters  are  divided  and  secured,  and  the  bladder  is  then  set 
free  by  rapid  dissection  and  removed.  In  the  fem-iie,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  which  is  often  involved  in  the 
disease,  is  removed,  and  in  the  male  the  prostate,  whefcho 
it  be  diseased  or  quite  healthy,  is  sacrificed.  The  wounds 
thus  made  are  utilized  for  drainage  by  the  vagina  and  the 
perineum.  Total  cystectomy  has,  it  is  stated,  hitherto 
given  encouraging  results.  In  the  30  cases  that  have  been 
recorded  the  operative  mortality  was  56  per  cent.  Of  the 
thirteen  patients  who  recovered  from  the  operation,  some 
died  after  intervals  of  a  few  months  from  renal  or  other 
maladies.  One  patient  is  living  after  an  interval  of  thirteen 
months,  another  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  and  in  a 
case  treated  by  Pawlik  the  length  of  survival  has  reached 
sixteen  years. 


OBSTETRICS. 


Alcohol   in  obfetetrtfH 


The  use  of  alcohol  during  pregnancy  is  approved  of  by 
many  practitioners,  who  order  brandy  or  wine  for  weikness, 
feeling  of  nausea,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite  ;  but  A. 
Theilhaber  (Muench.  med.  Woch.,  January  22nd.  1907)  has 
not  been  able  to  receive  the  impression  that  the  results 
gained  in  this  treatment  are  better  than  those  gained 
without  alcohol.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
scription of  alcohol  during  pregnancy  is  not  unlikely  to 
make  the  patient  a  drinker,  and  that  the  children  of  such 
children  are  mostly  stupid.  During  labour  wine  is  also 
freely  prescribed.     Theilhaber  says  that  it  has  been  the 
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practice  in  Munich  for  midwives  to  order  almost  every 
well-to-do  patient  champagne  during  the  expulsion  period  ; 
and,  as  the  patient  does  not  finish  tlie  bottle,  the  midwife 
feels  it  to  be  her  duty  to  take  what  remains.  Alcohol  has 
a  baneful  influence  on  the  pains,  and  post-partum  haemor- 
rhage is  more  common  in  patients  who  have  taken  it 
during  the  labour.  For  puerperal  fever  alcohol  has  been 
ordered  by  some  in  large  quantities,  often  exceeding  i  litre 
of  brandy  daily.  Although  it  has  been  shown  that  large 
doses  of  alcohol  render  animals  less  susceptible  toward 
bacterial  infection  if  given  immediately  after  the  infection, 
the  production  of  immune  substances  is  lessened  if  the 
alcohol  is  given  after  the  symptoms  have  shown  them- 
selves. The  beneficial  action  of  alcohol  on  the  heart,  when 
given  in  large  quantities,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
antipyretic  effect  is  but  small.  The  author  does  not 
believe  that  alcohol  does  any  good  either  in  preg- 
nancy, in  parturition  (including  the  stage  of  post- 
parturient  haemorrhage),  or  in  the  puerperal  stage, 
be  this  normal  or  abnormal.  With  regard  to  the 
lactation  period,  many  persons  believe  that  beer  in- 
creases the  secretion  of  milk.  In  Munich,  nursing 
mothers  usually  drink  from  li  to  2  litres  of  beer  daily. 
The  author  states  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware  it  has  never 
been  proved  that  alcohol  does  increase  the  secretion.  In 
many  parts  where  nursing  women  do  not  drink  any  beer, 
the  average  breast  secretes  milk  which  is  plentiful  and 
rich,  while  in  Upper  Bavaria,  where  beer  is  drunk  in 
quantities,  the  production  of  milk  is  mostly  small.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  give  milk,  malt,  coffee  with 
milk,  water  and  the  like  instead  of  beer.  He,  therefore, 
does  not  give  any  alcohol  during  lactation.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  gynaecological  conditions,  there  is  not  a  single 
indication  for  the  use  of  alcohol.  Physiologically,  alcohol 
produces  a  hyperaemia  of  the  genitals  md  leads  to  increased 
sexual  desire,  increases  secretion  of  the  genital  glands  and 
increased  menstrual  flow.  I c  is,  therefore,  contraindicated  in 
all  bleeding  myomata,  in  chronic  metritis,  in  atony  of  the 
uterine  muscle,  in  preclimateric  haemorrhages,  etc.  The 
increased  secretion  caused  by  alcohol  forbids  its  use  in 
salpingitis,  endometritis,  and  vaginitis.  Further,  alcohol 
may  not  be  given  in  gonorrhoea.  Kraepelin  stated  that  in 
East  Asiatic  countries,  where  alcoholism  does  not  exist, 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  unknown.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  be  wise  to  forbid  alcohol  to  all  syphilitics. 
In  neuralgic  and  hysteric  conditions,  he  thinks  that  one 
ought  to  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  or 
forbid  it  altogether.  In  conclusion,  he  says  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  medical  men  to  take  up  the  fight  against  alcohol, 
and  he  points  out  that  the  use  of  it  in  obstetrics  and 
gynaecology  is  unnecessary  and  even  harmful. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


Climacteric  Haemorrhages  Simulate: 


Myeu-Ruegg  (Zentralblatt  f.  Gyndk.,  No.  22,  1907)  notes 
the  extreme  interest  which  women  as  well  as  gynaecologists 
take  in  climacteric  symptoms.  Patients  now  think  not 
only  of  the  chances  of  temporary  ill-health  during  the 
change  of  life  but  also  of  the  risks  of  cancer.  Atypical 
haemorrhages  rightly  alarm  them,  and  are  enough,  even 
when  scanty,  to  drive  them  to  their  doctors.  It  happens 
that  Myer-Ruegg  has  been  consulted  by  no  less  than  live 
women  where  the  haemorrhages  were  essentially 
atypical,  that  is  to  say,  irregular  and  independent 
of  menstrual  molimen,  and  very  suspicious  in  char- 
acter; yet  on  careful  examination  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  incipient  cancer  of  the 
cervix  or  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  irregular  haemor- 
rhages were  caused  by  acquired  cervical  haematometra,  the 
retained  blood  escaping  from  time  to  time,  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  brown  discharge.  The  condition  seems  due  to 
the  atrophic  narrowing  of  the  os  externum  common  at  the 
menopause,  whilst  the  uterine  end  of  the  cervix  also 
undergoes  some  contraction.  In  the  least  marked  cases  of 
this  cervical  haematometra  the  canal  appears  fusiform  on 
section.  Myer  Ruegg  noted  that  the  03  externum  was 
difficult  to  distinguish,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum. 
In  more  than  one  case  it  was  indicated  by  a  minute 
fold  of  the  mucosa  at  the  top  of  the  vagina  : 
then  a  probe  could  be  passed  into  a  narrow  opening. 
"When  the  probe  was  pushed  up  further,  it  entered 
a  cavity,  and,  when  retracted,  dark  blood  or  old  clot 
escaped  in  more  or  less  abundance.  The  atypical  haemor- 
rhages ceased  altogether  after  the  canal  of  the  cervix  was 
carefully  dilated.  In  none  of  the  five  cases  was  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  itself  enlarged.  In  one  case  the  period 
returned   and   remained   regular  for  a  while,  ceasing  at 


length  without  any  abnormal  manifestations.  Schick 
(ibid.)  publishes  a  case  quite  opposite  in  character, 
where  a  woman,  aged  58,  had  been  quite  regular 
until  the  age  of  55,  when  the  show  ceased  for  three 
months.  Since  then  irregular  haemorrhages  and  dark- 
brown  discharge  had  been  noted.  In  October,  1906,  the 
curette  was  used,  but  no  evidence  of  malignant  change 
could  be  made  out  in  the  scrapings.  Yet  by 
February,  1907,  when  Schick  examined  her,  cancer 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  detected  and  metastases 
were  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  vagina  on  the 
right,  extending  down  to  the  perineum  and  anus  in  the 
form  of  well-defined  tuberosities.  Yet  the  cancer  had 
originated  in  the  glands  of  the  endometrium,  the  situation 
of  the  metastatic  deposits  was,  therefore,  most  unusual. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  case,  as  compared 
with  Myer-Ruegg's,  was  the  long  continuance  of  atypical 
haemorrhage  before  malignant  disease  was  established, 
whilst  in  the  cases  under  the  latter  writer  the  bleedings 
continued  for  long,  yet  were  from  first  to  last  due  to 
morbid  conditions  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  type 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus  or  cervix. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


8.         Marmorek's  Serum   In  Laryngeal  Tiiberenloslg. 

AVeil  {Prog.  Mid.,  May  18th,  1907)  records  24  cases  of 
laryngeal  tuberculosis  in  which  Marmorek's  serum  was 
employed.  Among  them  there  were  2  cases  of  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx.  The  rest  of  the  cases  the 
author  has  divided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  first  group  comprises 
6  cases  of  a  mild  type  of  pulmonary  tubercle  with  very 
slight  recent  laryngeal  lesions.  The  second  group  of 
8  cases  is  made  up  of  patients  whose  condition  was  grave 
at  the  time  they  were  first  seen.  The  third  group  is  made 
up  of  3  women  who  were  pregnant,  and  had  severe  tuber- 
culosis both  pulmonary  and  laryngeal.  Two  of  these  case* 
died  before  their  pregnancy  ended  ;  the  other  survived 
her  delivery  for  seven  months,  and  then  succumbed  to  the 
pulmonary  trouble,  the  laryngeal  lesions  being  greatly 
improved.  In  the  fourth  group  are  5  cases,  all  verv'gevere 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease.  In  5  of  the  cases  the 
laryngeal  lesion  healed,  and  the  patients  were  greatly  im- 
proved after  a  short  course  of  the  serum.  All  of  these 
5  cases  were  slow  types.  The  beneficial  action  of  the 
serum  is  soon  seen,  and  the  laryngeal  lesions  showed 
marked  improvement  within  a  few  days  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment.  In  1  ease  an  apparent 
cure  was  achieved  by  continuous  injections  extending 
over  several  weeks.  In  6  cases  a  slight  passing  ame- 
lioration was  obtained  in  the  second  or  third  week 
of  treatment.  Marmorek's  serum  does  not  give  good 
results  in  all  cases.  Yery  few  of  the  severe  cases  have  re- 
ceived much  benefit  from  it.  When  the  serum  dees  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  tuberculosis,  it  does  not  stop  the 
extension  of  the  laryngeal  ulceration.  The  author  used 
the  methed  recommended  by  Marmorek.  That  is,  daily 
injections  of  5  c.cm.  for  three  weeks  and  then  a  week's  rest, 
followed  by  two  or  three  more  weeks  of  daily  5  e  em.  in- 
jections and  another  rest  of  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  author 
noticed  with  the  mirror  an  improvement  in  the  laryngeal 
symptoms  he  ceased  the  injections,  and  as  long  as  this  im- 
provement was  maintained  no  more  serum  was  given.  When 
this  interval  in  the  treatment  was  extended  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  injections  were  renewed,  but  in  smaller  amount, 
only  15  or  10  c.cm.  being  now  given  in  the  week.  In  early- 
laryngeal  tubercle  the  author  thinks  it  is  better  to  abstain 
from  any  local  treatment  while  the  serum  is  being  given. 
Constant  examination  of  the  larynx  must  be  made,  and 
the  patient's  general  condition  must  be  carefully  noted 
throughout  the  course  of  the  treatment  by  serum. 

9.  Pyramid  on  in  Enterle   Fever. 

Pyramidon  was  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  enteric 
fever  in  1903  by  Valentini.  B.  Leick,  writing  in  the 
Muench.  med.  Wocfi.  of  March,  1907,  says  that  since  this 
time  he  has  employed  the  preparation  in  a  large  number  c  f 
cases,  and  is  able  to  confirm  the  beneficial  action.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  pyramidon  does  more  for  the  enteric 
fever  patient  than  the  bath  treatment  is  able  to  do,  and 
places  it  foremost  ameng  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  A  few  reports,  however,  have 
appeared  in  which  it  would  seem  that  pyramidon  is  uncer- 
tain in  its  action  and  possesses  disadvantages  in  producing 
p-ofuse  sweating,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  the  like. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  failures  of  this  kind  are  always  due 
to  an  incorrect  application,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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venting  such  mistakes  being  made,  he  details  the  method 
recommended  by  Valentini  and  adopted  by  himself,  from 
which  such  excellent  results  have  accrued.  The  patient  is 
oiven  10  c.cm.  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  (children  are  given 
a  1  per  cent,  solution)  of  pyramidon  every  two  hours  day 
and  night.  He  was  rarely  forced  to  use  a  3  per  cent, 
solution.  It  is  immaterial  whether  one  adds  a  taste  cor- 
rective to  the  solution,  but  he  doe3  not  think  this  neces- 
sary, as  the  drug  has  not  such  an  unpleasant  taste  that 
the  patients  object  to  it  much.  It  is  particularly  important 
So  give  it  every  two  hours,  and  less  frequent  doses  mostly 
result  in  the  profuse  sweating  about  which  some  authors 
have  complained.  Sweating  may  occur  at  first,  but  is  rarely 
profuse,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  considerably 
Lowered,  does  not  take  place.  The  temperature  has 
to  be  taken  before  each  dose.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
below  36°  C.  (96.8°  F.)  the  drug  is  withheld,  but  after  two 
further  hours,  if  the  temperature  has  again  risen,  a  dose 
is  then  given.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  two- 
hourly  taking  of  temperature  and  giving  of  medicine  is  a 
strain  both  on  the  patient  and  on  the  nurses.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  disease  like  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  amount  of  disturbance  for  both  is  less  when  treated 
with  pyramidon  than  when  treated  with  baths.  He  has 
given  pyramidon  at  times,  with  the  result  that  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  depressed  to  35°  C.  (96.0°  F.)  and  lower,  with- 
out any  harm  being  done ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  con- 
siders that  the  taking  of  the  temperature  is  essential.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  one  must  decide  individually  in  each  case 
as  to  how  long  one  should  continue  giving  the  pyramidon, 
and  states  that  he  has  given  it  at  times  for  several  weeks 
continuously  without  any  ill  effects  following.  As  a  rule, 
when  the  temperature  has  kept  below  37°  C.  for  some 
time,  he  gives  the  drug  experimentally  every  three  hours. 
If  the  temperature  keeps  low,  he  then  gives  it  every  four 
hours,  then  every  six  hours,  then  every  eight,  and,  lastly, 
every  twelve  hours,  before  withholding  it  altogether. 
Under  this  treatment  it  is  often  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
patients  are  really  suffering  from  enteric  fever  at  all.  There 
is  no  delirium,  no  apathy,  and  no  restlessness.  The  only 
complaint  which  one  hears  is  that  the  patients  want  solid 
food.  He  is  not  convinced  that  pyramidon  shortens  the 
course  of  the  disease,  but  this  question  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide.  In  all  he  has  treated  113  patients  in 
this  way,  and  has  lost  11 :  5  of  the  patients  died  on  the 
first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  day,  so  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  include  these  cases  in  the  number  when  dealing 
with  the  effect  of  any  form  of  treatment.  He  therefore  has 
had  6  deaths  among  108  cases,  and  he  claims  that  his  cases 
were  largely  severe  ones.  He  is  consequently  of  opinion 
that  any  objection  to  the  depression  of  the  fever  on  the 
ground  that  one  is  removing  one  of  Nature's  protective 
means  does  not  hold  good  in  actual  practice.  In  con- 
clusion, he  again  emphasizes  that  if  pyramidon  is  given 
every  two  hours  one  may  expect  good  results. 

10.  The  Influence   or  Alcohol.   Adrenalin,   and  Nicotine 

upon  Immunization. 

Brandenburg  ( Medizin.  Klir.ik  ,  No.  16.  1907)  has  investi- 
gated the  influence  of  alcohol,  adrenalin,  and  nicotine 
upon  the  production  of  specific  immune  substances  in 
rabbits.  He  obtained  his  bacterial  extract  from  typhoid 
bacilli  killed  at  60°  C,  and  determined  the  presence  and 
amount  of  antibodies  by  the  method  of  Bordet  and 
Gengou.  It  was  found  that  rabbits  which  had  received 
a  preliminary  treatment  with  repeated  injections  of  alcohol 
showed  the  same  capacity  for  producing  antibodies  after 
inoculation  with  the  typhoid  extract  as  the  control  animals 
which  had  received  no  alcohol.  Nor  was  it  found  that  the 
length  of  time  during  which  alcohol  was  administered 
made  any  difference  to  the  result ;  rabbits  treated  for 
fourteen  days  reacted  in  the  same  way  to  the  bacterial 
extract  as  those  which  had  received  alcohol  for  twenty-five 
days.  Similarly  a  preliminary  treatment  with  adrenalin 
though  productive  of  the  toxic  effects  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  substance,  was  found  to  have  no  inhibitory 
action  upon  the  formation  of  amboceptors.  But  with 
nicotine  the  result  was  different.  In  contrast  to  alcohol 
and  adrenalin,  nicotine  brought  about  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  the  animals  for  forming  specific 
antibodies. 

11.  The      IrliUchil     Prennraliou     or    Thernpoulie 

Serums* 

CzAJKOWKl  (Butt.  Tnternat.  de  rAcal.  des  Sciences  de 
Craeome,  February  1907)  proposes  a  new  method  of  serum 
therapeutics  which  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the  lone 
process  involved  in  the  immunization  of  aniunls  from 
which  the-  serum  is  to  be  obtained.  Starting  from  the  con- 
ception that  the  oxidizing  ferments  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
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play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  antitoxin 
within  the  body  of  an  infected  animal,  he  has  obtained 
these  organs  from  healthy  bovines  and  pigs  and  has  ex- 
tracted therefrom  the  ferments  in  question  by  a  process 
which  is  too  lengthy  to  be  described  in  a  brief  summary. 
He  then  takes  pure  cultures,  grown  in  a  liquid  medium,  of 
the  microbe  in  question,  sterilizes  them  in  the  autoclave,  re- 
duces them  to  powder,  adds  the  powder  to  sterilized  normal 
saline  solution,  and  treats  this  mixture  with  an  extract  of 
his  ferments  at  a  temperature  of  37°  C.  From  the  material 
thus  prepared  there  is  yielded  in  the  course  of  about  two 
months  the  "artificial  serum"  which  it  is  desired  to 
obtain.  For  a  description  of  the  many  manipulations 
which  are  required  before  this  final  result  is  reached  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  article.  By  these 
means  the  author  claims  that  he  has  obtained  an  effica- 
cious antidiphtheritic  "serum' and  a  useful  and  specific 
antityphoid  "serum."  He  is  also  applying  his  method 
for  the  preparation  of  antituberculous,  antistreptococcic, 
antipneumococcic,  and  antieholeraic  "  serums." 


PATHOLOGY. 

12.        Disseminated  Tuberculosis  in  Relation  to  the 
Thoracic  Duct  aud  Vascular  Tubercles. 

Whipple  (Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  August,  1906)  has 
examined  smears  from  the  thoracic  duct  in  27  cases  of 
tuberculosis.     The  cases  are  divided  into  three  groups : 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  2  cases  ;  both  showed  ulcers 
in  the  intestines  and  caseation  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 
The  smears  contained  tubercle  bacilli.  The  main  vascular 
focus  in  one  was  a  tuberculous  thrombus  of  a  pulmonary 
vein ;    in    the    other   a    large    caseating    aortic  tubercle. 

(2)  Subacute  tuberculosis  usually  with  the  most  extensive 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  and  numbers  of  disseminated 
tubercles  in  the  organs.  Of  the  19  cases,  14  showed 
tubercle  bacilli  in  smears,  some  only  2  or  3,  others  40  or  50 
on  a  single  slide.  Of  these  14  cases,  caseation  of  the 
mesenteric  glands  was  present  in  all,  intestinal  ulcers  in 
11.  (3)  Chronic  tuberculosis  (usually  of  the  lungs)  with  no 
disseminated  tubercles.  Of  6  cases  in  this  group,  none 
showed  tubercle  bacilli  in  smears,  although  4  had  tubercu- 
lous mesenteric  glands,  and  2  intestinal  ulcers.  From  this 
analysis  it  would  seem  that  tubercle  bacilli  which  are 
swallowed  can  pass  through  the  intestinal  mucosa,  in  some 
cases  causing  no  visible  lesion.  The  majority  of  these 
eases,  however,  showed  intestinal  ulceration.  In  their 
passage  through  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  every  instance 
the  bacilli  left  traces  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  extensive 
caseation,  but  the  moBt  interesting  feature  is  that  they 
seem  able  to  traverse  the  thoracic  duct  with  no  damage  to 
its  intima.  The  bacilli  can  easily  pass  through  the  mucosa 
and  lymphatic  channels,  but  are  blocked  by  the  glands 
which  may  encapsulate  them  and  prevent  further  damage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  glands  may  liberate  bacilli  into 
their  efferent  channels,  which  finally  end  in  the  thoracic 
duct.  Recent  methods  have  shown  an  increasing  number 
of  small  vascular  or  intimal  tubercles  in  cases  of  acute  or 
subacute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  these  as  foci  of  distribution  of  bacilli.  Three  cases 
examined  showed  such  tubercles  in  the  intima  of  the 
portal  vein  in  the  liver.  They  are  most  often  deposited 
at  the  margin  of  the  lobules,  and  soon  begin  to  invade  the 
wall  of  the  portal  vein.  A  thrombus  forms  over  the 
damaged  area,  and  closes  the  vessel  if  it  is  of  small  size, 
but  in  any  case  seems  to  wall  off"  the  tubercle  from  the 
blood  stream.  Later  this  thrombus  is  overgrown  by  a 
delicate  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  these  small  vascular  tubercles,  thus  walled  off,  can 
take  an  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of  bacilli.  It  is 
possible  that  they  contribute  a  few  tubercle  bacilli  to  the 
blood  stream,  but  proof  would  be  difficult,  and  it  can  be 
shown  conclusively  that  in  many  cases  the  thoracic  duct 
takes  an  active  part  in  such  dissemination.  Two  other 
types  of  vascular  tubercles  were  found  :  (1)  Intimal  or 
implantation  tubercles  may  be  found  in  any  vessel — for 
example,  portal,  renal,  and  pulmonary  veins.  They  begin 
by  the  adhesion  of  bacilli  to  a  damaged  part  of  the  intima. 
(2)  Medial  tubercles  are  common.  The  bacilli  are  carried  by 
the  vasa  vasorum  to  the  middle  coat,  they  tend  to  invade 
the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  The  author  concludes  that  cases 
of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  usually  show  a  vascular  focus 
from  which  most  of  the  bacilli  are  derived,  but  in  the 
more  common  subacute  cases  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  the 
channel  of  infection.  Small  vascular  tubercles  would 
seem  not  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  dissemination  of 
bacilli,  because  during  a  greater  part  of  their  development 
they  are  covered  by  an  intact  endothelium  which,  if  it 
ruptures  or  degenerates,  is  rapidly  coated  by  a  thrombus. 
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MEDICINE. 


id    In&itttiricm'}'. 


Hertaghe  (Bull,  de  I'AcadSmie  Roi/ale  de  Mid.  de  Belgique, 
April  27,  1907)  treats  of  thyroid  insufficiency,  especially 
with  reference  to  nocturnal  enuresis  in  children  and 
adults.  It  is  a  little-known  fact  that  women  with  thyroid 
insufficiency  are  subject  to  profuse  haemorrhages,  which 
follow  one  another  in  quick  succession  and  are  attributed 
to  a  special  condition  of  haemophilia.  They  conceive 
readily,  and  as  readily  abort.  There  is  undoubted 
antagonism  between  thyroid  activity  and  utero-ovarian 
functions.  Tiie  author  has  often  seen  women  nearing  40 
years  of  age,  who  are  fat  and  whose  menstrual  flow  is 
excessive,  take  thyroid  extract  in  order  to  reduce  their 
stoutness.  He  has  often  seen  the  menstrual  flow  in  these 
women  become  modified,  their  stoutness  decrease,  and  the 
women  find  themselves  pregnant,  when  they  had  for  a  long 
time  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being  so  again.  He  has 
•often  by  means  of  thyroid  extract  brought  to  a  successful 
end  a  pregnancy  in  women  who  have  repeatedly  miscarried, 
ft  is  often  noticed  that  in  adults  incontinence  of  urine 
can  be  stopped  by  rest  in  bed.  This  comes  about  from  the 
{act  that,  while  resting  in  bed,  the  patient  is  subjecting 
his  tissues  to  large  doses  of  thyroid  secretion.  In  the  case 
of  a  pregnant  woman,  the  increased  thyroid  secretion  often 
becomes  excessive  during  the  pregnancy,  and  the  woman 
suffers  from  the  symptoms  of  excessive  thyroid  secretion. 
Thyroid  extract  acts  as  a  strong  diuretic  on  the  myxoede- 
matous  patient.  Women  with  thyroid  insufficiency  have 
little  or  no  milk.  And  this  is  remedied  by  the  administra- 
tion of  thyroid  extract.  And  it  would  be  just  to  suDpose 
that  the  extract  pisses  into  the  milk,  but  for  the  fact  that 
milk  from  a  cow  treated  with  thyroid  extract  does  not 
alter  the  flow  of  water.  If  the  mother  has  at  her  disposal 
sufficient  store  of  thyroid  secretion,  the  child  does  well  ; 
but  if  there  is  thyroid  insufficiency,  and  especially  if  to 
this  fault  be  added  tuberculosis,  hereditary  syphilis,  alco- 
holism, inanition,  saturnism,  or  diabe'.es,  the  child  will 
show  undoubted  signs  of  these  taints,  and  will  probably  be 
a  myxoedematous  cretin,  with  signs  of  rickets  and  achon- 
droplasia, and  to  this  cause  may  be  assigned  such  mal- 
formations as  hare-lips,  cleft  palate,  bony  deformities, 
hypospadias,  or  undescended  testicle.  Should  the 
maternal  taint  be  but  slight  the  child  will  merely  be  very 
backward,  which  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  boys,  and 
is  after  a  time  righted  by  the  thyroid  equilibrium  being 
•established  ;  but  in  girls  menstruation  is  late  in  being 
established;  uterine  retroflexion  is  frequent;  the  chest  is 
undeveloped.  To-day  the  specific  action  of  the  thyroid 
gland  on  growth  is  fully  established,  both  by  animal 
experiments  and  by  clinical  observations.  The  author,  in 
spite  of  many  adverse  opinions,  now  considers  that 
adenoid  vegetations  are  probably  due  to  a  thyroid  insuffi- 
ciency. The  actual  composition  of  the  thyroid  secretion 
is  little  known.  Bauman  has  found  iodine,  Baldi  has 
found  bromine,  and  Gautier  has  found  arsenic  in  it,  and 
the  author  thinks  that  certain  cases  of  thyroid  insufficiency 
can  be  put  down  to  a  lack  of  one  or  other  of  these 
elements.  Essential  incontinence  of  urine  is  a  very  com- 
mon complaint,  and  it  lasts  up  to  10,  15,  or  20  years  of  age, 
or  even  longer.  The  subjects  are  always  infantile  in 
appearance,  small,  rachitic,  and  generally  undeveloped. 
No  definite  causative  lesion  is  assignable.  The  only 
treatment  is  thyroid  extract,  and  in  very  persistent  cases 
to  this  may  be  added  small  amounts  of  the  iodide  or 
bromide  of  potassium.  Should  the  patient  be  apparently 
cured,  only  slight  cause,  such  as  cold,  may  set  up  the 
incontinence  again. 


14, 


Antrum  of  Hitrlimore  ami   liny   Fever. 


Jacob  E.  Schadle  {Med.  Record,  May  25th,  1907)  advances 
the  theory  that  catarrhal  sinusitis  of  the  antrum  of  High- 
more  is  an  important  etiological  factor  in  the  causation  of 
hay  fever  and  some  of  the  commoner  forms  of  catarrhal 
disease  of  the  nasal  tract.  The  author  deals  with  investi- 
gations of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  disease 
•accompanied  by  the  catarrhal  form  of  disease  of  the 
antrum.  The  affection  does  not  occur  in  persons  in  whom 
the  ostium  maxillare  is  of  the  normal  very  small  size,  but 
in  those  in  whom  disease,  malformation,  or  injury  has 
made  the  antrum  opening  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  germs 


to  the  interior  of  the  cavity.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
opening  is  for  purposes  of  ventilation  only,  and  the  cavity 
is  sterile,  the  opening  being  securely  protected  by  (he 
tissues  and  hard  to  reach.  The  nervous  supply  is  very 
abundant  and  communicates  with  that  of  all  parts  of  the 
nasal  cavities.  The  peculiar  exciting  causes  of  hay  fever, 
dust,  pollen,  etc.,  enter  the  antral  cavity  and  there  produce 
irritation.  Hay  fever  is  a  neurosis  and  occurs  in  persons 
in  whom  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy  against  certain  elements. 
But  it  is  not  a  nervous  disease  alone,  independent  of  local 
irritations.  The  author  has  treated  91  cases  of  hay  fever 
and  rose  cold  of  varying  degrees,  by  washing  out  and 
medicating  the  antrum,  and  has  obtained  the  best  of  results 
in  nearly  all  cases  treated.  Only  one  was  unbeneflted. 
Most  of  them  were  entiiely  cured  in  fiom  one  to  two  wetks 
and  remained  so. 


15. 


in   the    DhUOB 

Cancer. 


f-ls  of  Cnstrie 


Numerous  experimenters  have  endeavoured  to  produce  an 
immune  serum  by  the  injection  of  cancer  cells  or  extracts, 
in  the  hope  that  su?h  a  cancer  serum  would  give  a  visible 
precipitate  when  mixed  with  the  serum  of  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  cancer.  These  attempts,  however,  have  not  met 
with  success,  because  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
obtain  cancer  extracts  which  contain  nothing  but  extract 
of  cancer  cells,  and  are  free  from  extracts  of  blood,  serum, 
connective  tissue,  etc.,  all  of  which  produce  their  own  pre- 
cipitins when  the  so-called  cancer  extract  is  used  for  mak- 
ing a  cancer  immune  serum.  Maragliano  (19C4)  tried  to 
use  the  stomach  washings  of  cancer  patients,  instead  of 
their  serum,  to  give  the  precipitate  with  the  immune 
serum  ;  but  the  reaction  was  found  present  in  non-cancer- 
ous as  well  as  in  cancerous  cases.  G.  Serafini  and  S.  Diez 
(Giom.  d  R.  Accad.  di  Med.,  Turin,  1907,  p.  141)  have  re- 
peated and  extended  a  number  of  the  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  this  subject,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
specific  precipitates  with  cancer  immune  serum  prepared 
in  various  ways,  and  stomach  washings  from  patients 
suffering  with  gastric  carcinoma.  They  detail  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  in  using  this  method  but  were  not  able 
to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information  from  it.  They 
think  that  cancer  immune  serums  are  at  present  useless 
for  the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


16. 


SURGERY. 


neiiluteil   Heroin  and  Rectal  Cancer, 


Verdelet  and  Griewat  k  {Gaz  Jlibd  des  Set.  Med., 
January  27th,  1907)  report  two  cases  of  rectal  cancer  in 
which  the  development  of  a  strangulated  hernia  was  the 
first  sign  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  rectal  trouble. 
The  first  patient  was  a  man  of  52,  who  since  28  years  of 
age  had  had  a  right  inguinal  hernia  :  this  had  been  kept 
up  by  a  bandage.  Four  days  before  being  seen  by  the 
authors  he  had  been  seized  with  acute  pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  hernia,  and  he  found  that  the  hernia  had  pushed  its 
way  beneath  the  bandage  ;  attempts  to  replace  the  hernia 
were  unsuccessful.  He  remained  at  work  for  four  days 
afterwards,  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  continuance  of 
the  pain,  the  irreducibility  of  the  hernia,  the  presence  of 
nausea,  enlargement  of  abdomen,  and  constipation  com- 
pelled him  to  call  in  a  doctor,  who  diagnosed  strangulated 
hernia,  attempted  taxis,  and  ordered  a  purgative,  without, 
however,  any  beneficial  result.  The  patient  at  this  time 
was  ill,  with  pinched  features,  cold  extremities,  and  rapid 
pulse.  The  abdomen  was  considerably  distended  and  very 
painful  to  the  touch,  especially  at  the  level  of  the  hernia. 
The  hernia  itself,  however,  was  only  slightly  tense,  soft, 
and  scarcely  painful.  Operation  was  carried  out  at  once 
and  the  hernial  sac  opened  up ;  there  escaped  at  once  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sero-purulent  liquid,  which  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  sac  con- 
tained a  large  piece  of  the  great  omentum,  which  was 
excised.  As  there  were  signs  of  peritonitis  a  lateral 
laparotomy  was  performed  by  prolonging  the  original  in- 
cision. Sero-purulent  peritonitis  was  present,  and  the 
fluid  was  of  a  faecal  odour,  and  free  gas  was  present  in  the 
peritoneum.  A  perforation  of  the  small  intestine  was 
found;  this  was  closed  by  suture,  and  for  precaution  thia 
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loop  was  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
artificial  anus,  if  the  sutures  closing  the  perforation  gave 
way.  The  operation  wound  was  then  closed.  The  next 
day  an  artificial  anus  had  formed,  but  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  was  better.  One  month  later  the 
patient  had  regained  his  health,  but  the  artificial  anus 
still  persisted,  in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  close  it. 
Nine  months  later  the  patient  found  difficulty  in  getting 
his  bowels  to  act,  and  at  a  second  operation  it  was  found 
that  he  was  sufl'ering  from  a  cancer  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum,  which  was  considered  unsuitable  for  operative 
interference.  The  second  case  was  a  man,  69  years  of  age, 
who  had  had  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember  a  small 
right  femoral  hernia,  which  had  always  been  reducible, 
and  for  which  he  had  never  worn  any  truss  or  bandage. 
Six  days  before  being  seen  by  the  authors  his  hernia 
became  slightly  painful,  and  he  felt  sick.  On  the  day 
when  the  authors  saw  him  vomiting  began  and  absolute 
constipation  had  set  in.  On  examination  there  was  found 
a  rather  tense  and  painless  right  femoral  hernia.  At 
ODeration  there  was  found  a  large  prehernial  lipoma, 
beneath  which  was  a  coil  of  small  intestine,  slightly  con- 
gested. The  usual  operation  for  femoral  hernia  was  per- 
formed, and  progress  of  the  patient's  condition  was  good. 
The  bowels,  however,  could  only  be  made  to  act  by  the  use 
of  mild  purgatives  and  rectal  enemata.  He  left  the  hos- 
pital three  weeks  later,  apparently  cured.  A  week  later 
he  complained  of  obstinate  constipation,  and  on  examining 
the  rectum  there  was  found  an  epithelioma  of  its  upper 
part,  for  which  it  was  considered  no  operation  was 
advisable.  As  to  whether  in  these  two  patients  the  occur- 
rence of  cancer  of  the  rectum  and  of  strangulated  hernia 
was  a  coincidence  or  whether  they  may  be  considered  as 
cause  and  effect,  the  authors  are  unable  to  decide.  The 
history  of  these  two  cases,  however,  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  examining  for  neoplasm  in  cases  of  old  people 
who  have  had  for  years  a  hernia  which  had  given  them  no 
trouble  until  it  had  suddenly  become  strangulated. 


17. 


lvus  Tubes  in  Ike  3iale. 


W.m.  T.  Belfield  {Med.  Record.  May  4th,  1907)  says  that 
pus  infection  in  the  seminal  tubes  of  the  male  is  quite  as 
frequent  as  in  the  Fallopian  tube  in  the  female.  It  is 
frequently  not  recognized,  since  pyuria,  frequent  and 
painful  micturition,  and  retention  of  urine  are  symptoms 
common  to  it  and  other  urinary  conditions.  Infections 
result  from  the  gonococeus,  pyogenic  bacteria,  and  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  When  the  seminal  vesicle  is  invaded 
the  complex  of  symptoms  causes  a  diagnosis  of  prostatic 
abscess  in  most  cases,  while  they  are  rather  due  to 
abscess  in  the  seminal  vesicles.  Stricture  of  the  bulbous 
urethra  gives  a  picture  that  is  usually  mistaken  for  gonor- 
rhoea, although  it  is  purely  the  result  of  pyogenic  bacteria. 
In  men  over  40  years  old  pus  in  the  urine  is  ascribed  to 
prostatic  hypertrophy.  The  author  advises  simple  incision 
with  a  cautery  knife  from  the  rectum  to  relieve  pus  tubes. 
A  still  simpler  operation,  and  one  that  can  be  done  in  the 
office,  is  that  of  opening  the  vas  deferens,  stitching  the 
cut  edges  to  the  skin,  and  injecting  through  a  curved 
hypodermic  needle  any  chosen  solution.  The  liquid 
traverses  the  vas  and  ampulla,  and  enters  the  seminal 
vesicle.  Daily  injections  are  made  until  the  infection  is 
over,  when  the  fistula  can  be  closed. 

18.  Diagnosis  and  Redaction  of  Consenit.il 

Dislocation  or  the   Hip-Joint. 

Calot  (JSern.  Mid.,  April  3rd,  1907)  describes  a  method  of 
reduction  which  he  has  found  successful  in  eases  of  con- 
genital hip-joint  dislocation.  The  diagnosis  of  this 
condition,  he  says,  is  easy.  The  patient  is  usually  a  small 
girl,  who  has  been  noticed  to  limp  ever  since  she  began  to 
walk.  There  is  no  pain  with  the  condition.  A  double 
rachitic  deformity  of  the  femora  will  sometimes  cause  a 
very  similar  limp  ;  but  dislocation  can  be  easily  detected  if 
the  child  is  laid  quite  naked  on  a  taMe  with  her  legs 
parallel.  It  will  be  then  seen  (if  the  limp  is  only  on  one 
side)  that  the  leg  on  that  side  is  shorter  than  the  sound 
leg  ;  it  must  be,  however,  remembered  that  the  older  the 
child  the  greater  the  shortening.  The  trochanter  on  the 
affected  side  is  very  prominent  and  is  situated  above 
Xclaton's  line.  Tne  head  of  the  femur  will  be  f  und  above 
and  external  to  its  normal  position,  close  to  the  superior 
iliac  spine,  or  even  in  the  iliac  fossa.  The  treatment  con- 
sists of  three  stages— the  reduction,  placer  for  five  or  six 
months,  and  the  subsequent  exercises.  The  reduction  will 
be  best  accomplished  under  chloroform.  The  soft  tissues 
surrounding  the  joint  must  be  first  moulded  and  stretched, 
the  operator  should  commence  by  wide  circumduction 
movements.  While  an  assist  int  holds  the  trunk  firmly 
and  ilexes  the  sound  leg  on  the  abdomen,  the  opera'or 
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takes  the  affected  leg  in  both  hands,  and,  having  subjected! 
it  to  circumduction,  he  draws  the  leg  directly  downwards 
for  a  short  time  to  lengthen  the  muscles.  Then,  pulling  all 
the  while,  he  carries  the  leg  outwards  in  order  to  stretch 
the  adductor  muscles,  which  are  much  retracted.  To  com- 
plete this,  he  no*  ilexes  the  thigh  to  90°,  and  then  carries 
it  further  and  further  outwards  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  ulnar  edge  of  the  other  hand  lie  kneads  the  prominent 
lines  of  the  adductor  tendons.  By  this  combination  of 
leverage  on  the  knees  and  direct  pressure  on  the  adductors 
be  soon  stretches  the  muscles  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
knee  touching  the  table  at  an  angle  of  90°  of  abduction. 
Xow,  the  pelvis  being  held,  the  sound  thigh  flexed 
against  the  belly,  he  seizes  the  knee  of  the  affected  leg  with 
one  hand,  and,  flexing  the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  on 
the  belly,  he  pulls  directly  upwards,  while  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  he  seeks  for  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the 
iliac  iossa,  pushes  it  inwards  and  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  thus  effects  the  reduction. 
Should  he  fail  thus,  he  may  bend  the  knee  at  a  right  angle 
and  abduct  the  leg,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  pushes 
the  head  directly  upwards  towards  the  acetabulum. 
Another  alternative  is  to  lay  the  child  on  its  sound  side  ; 
and  w!  il )  an  assistant  steadies  the  pelvis,  and  another 
assistant  flexes  the  affected  thigh  to  90°,  forcibly  adducts 
it  and  rotates  it  internally,  the  operator  presses  with  both 
thumbs  on  the  femoral  head,  and  pushes  it  into  the 
acetabulum.  The  reduction  being  now  effected,  the  thigh 
must  be  flexed  and  abducted,  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh  at 
an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  whole  covered  with  plaster-of- 
paris  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  feet  The  child  is  to 
remain  in  plaster  for  two  and  a  half  months.  Then  the 
plaster  is  removed,  the  thigh  is  flexed  and  abducted  to  a  less 
degree  and  internally  rotated,  and  another  plaster  casing 
applied.  This  is  kept  on  for  two  and  a  half  months.  The 
plaster  being  at  the  end  of  this  period  removed,  the  child 
is  kept  at  rest  for  a  fortnight.  Massage  is  given,  but  no 
direct  movements  of  the  hip-joint  are  yet  allowed.  After 
this  period  the  child  is  put  on  its  feet,  holding  on  to  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  and  a  month  or  two  will  usually  enable 
the  child  to  walk  alone.  A  year  after  the  reduction  the 
cure  should  be  complete.  Certain  accidents  may  occur 
when  the  plaster  is  removed.  For  instance,  the  reduction 
may  become  incomplete,  the  head  of  the  femur  having  a 
tendency  to  slip  out  of  the  acetabulum  either  backwards  or 
forwards.  The  backward  dislocation  is  due  to  the  insuf- 
ficient depth  of  the  acetabulum  or  to  a  fresh  retraction  of 
the  adductor  muscles.  The  forward  dislocation  is  due  to 
the  looseness  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule.  The  head 
will  point  in  front  of  the  fold  of  the  groin,  while  the  tro- 
chanter will  look  somewhat  posteriorly,  and  the  knee  will 
be  gradually  externally  rotated.  These  accidents  can  all 
be  overcome  by  rest  with  the  leg  bandaged  in  appropriate 
positions  during  parts  of  the  days  and  all  the  nights  for  a 
month  or  two,  the  child  being  still  allowed  to  move  about- 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 


19. 


OBSTETRICS. 


Death  Sarins  EvnnUion  of  Feins. 


Remy  (Rev.  Med.  de  I'Est,  June,  1907)  discusses  the  harmful 
effect  which  the  efforts  made  by  the  woman  when  expelling 
the  fetus  may  have  upon  the  cardiorespiratory  system 
when  heart  lesions  or  pulmonary  phthisis  are  present.  The 
uterine  contractions  are  aided  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  woman.  During  these  efforts  the  glottis  is  closed,  and 
the  thorax,  which  is  filled  with  air,  is  fixed  so  as  to  give 
support  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  left  heart  is  thus 
pressed  upon  by  the  distended  lungs  and  is  not  able  to 
receive  and  distribute  the  blood  brought  to  it  by  the  pul- 
monary veins.  It  folio ffs  that  stasis  is  experienced  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  heart  being  unable  to 
expel  the  blood  coming  to  it  from  the  venae  cavae  becomes 
dilated,  and  the  veins  become  engorged,  as  is  evident  from 
the  swelling  of  the  jugular  veins.  When  a  right  heart 
already  suffering  from  disease  is  distended  in  this  manner 
it  is  liable  to  collapse  and  cause  a  fatal  syncope.  It  is  use- 
less to  advise  a  patient  not  to  make  expulsory  efforts,  for 
when  she  becomes  aware  of  the  pressure  of  the  fetal  head 
upon  the  pelvic  floor  she  is  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
bear  down.  The  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  apply  forceps 
and  deliver  her  promptly  ;  in  this  manner  the  whole  process 
is  shortened  and  the  efforts  which  might  have  a  prejudicial 
effect  are  suppressed.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  put  this 
advice  into  practice,  for  the  physician  may  not  arrive  in 
time,  or  death  may  supervene  before  he  has  a  chance  of 
intervening,  as  the  reported  cases  show.  A  lady  who  had 
had     serious    dyspnoea     at    her    previous    confinement 
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came  for  advice  during  her  next  pregnancy  ;  she 
had  a  feeling  of  oppression,  epistaxis  and  pallor,  but 
no  albuminuria,  and  her  pulse  was  regular.  She  kept 
about  till  labour  began,  during  the  period  of  dilatation 
she  remained  in  bed,  and  experienced  no  difficulty. 
As  soon  as  dilatation  was  complete  the  midwife  sent  for 
the  medical  adviser,  but  with  the  fiist  expulsory  erf  jrt  the 
patient  had  a  feeling  of  suffjcation  and  succumbed  after  a 
few  attempts  to  inspire  The  fetus  was  promptly  delivered 
by  forceps,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  reanimate  it.  There 
was  a  lesion  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  a  single  effort  had 
been  enough  to  induce  a  fatal  syncope.  Dr.  Etienne 
reports  a  case  of  a  lady  who  had  had  articular  rheumatism 
followed  by  haemoptysis  and  several  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
the  last  of  which  occurred  during  her  pregnancy.  He 
desired  the  nurse  to  call  him  as  soon  as  parturition  began, 
but  he  only  arrived  in  time  to  rind  the  patient  collapsed 
and  pulseless  with  the  fetal  head  resting  on  the  peri- 
neum. He  gave  subcutaneous  injections  cf  camphor  and 
ether  and  prepared  to  apply  the  forceps,  hoping  to  relieve 
the  respiratory  difficuly.  As  soon  as  the  patient  resumed 
the  recumbent  position  she  fell  into  a  syncope  and  died. 
Abandoning  attempts  to  restore  the  mother,  the  child  was 
delivered,  but  was  found  to  be  inanimate  and  could  not  be 
revived.  Dr.  Wilhelm  also  reports  a  case  of  a  woman, 
aged  28,  who  had  acute  phthisis  in  both  apices,  and  who 
had  suffered  from  haemoptysis  during  her  pregnancy, 
especially  during  the  la^t  month.  She  was  very  cachectic, 
but  he  hoped  at  least  to  save  the  child,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions that  he  should  be  seat  for  as  soon  as  labour  began. 
However,  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  ;  the  mother  died,  and 
the  midwife  delivered  a  well-made  child  completely 
blanched  and  which  it  was  not  possible  to  save.  The 
prognosis  in  such  cases  is  serious  for  the  infant  as  well  as 
for  the  mother;  the  fetu3  suffera  during  the  pregnancy 
from  disturbed  placental  respiration,  and  from  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  maternal  blood.  In  such  cases 
attention  should  be  directed  to  saving  the  child. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

20.  Tuberculosis  or  the  Inner  Genitals  in  Early 

Coildhobda 

Hohlfeld  (Ztutralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  ISO.  23,  1907)  publishes  an 
account  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  two  children 
where  this  condition  was  found,  though  it  was  associated 
in  both  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  The  first  subject  was 
a  girl  aged  3.  Her  father  and  infant  brother  had  botli  died 
of  tuberculous  disease.  She  herself  had  been  taken  into 
hospital  seven  months  before  death  on  account  of  attacks 
of  vomiting  ;  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  enteritis  were 
correctly  diagnosed.  At  the  necropsy  Hohlfeld  detected 
advanced  tuberculous  disease  of  the  cervical,  bronchial, 
mediastinal,  and  mesenteric  glands,  and  a  few  foci  in  the 
liver  and  in  one  lung.  The  intestines  and  peritoneum  were 
much  involved.  The  Fallopian  tubes  were  thickened  and 
bore  prominent  yellow  swellings  ;  miliary  tubercle  was 
detected  not  only  in  one  ovary,  but  also  in  the  muscularis 
and  mucosa  of  the  uterus.  The  second  subject  was  a  girl 
aged  1  year  and  7  months,  an  only  child  of  a  mother  who 
died  in  the  puerperium  and  of  a  father  said  to  be  delicate. 
She  herself  had  undergone  a  successful  operation  for  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  bones  of  the  fingers  and  metacarpus, 
dying,  after  recovery,  from  an  attack  of  double  pneumonia. 
At  the  necropsy  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen,  liver, 
and  peritoneum  were  discovered,  as  well  as  a  caseous 
bronchial  gland,  and  a  tuberculous  ulcer  in  the  colon 
8  in.  below  the  ileocaecal  valve.  The  uterus,  as  in  the 
first  case,  was  distinctly  involved  in  the  general  disease, 
the  endometrium  being  in  a  state  of  caseation,  breaking 
down  into  the  uterine  cavity.  The  right  ovary  was 
converted  into  a  tuberculous  mass  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut. 

21.  Vulvo-vaglEills  In  Children. 

Herman  B.  Sheffield  (Med.  Rec,  May  11th,  1907) 
classifies  vulvo-vaginitis  in  children  as  catarrhal,  due  to 
lack  of  cleanliness  or  chemical  irritation;  traumatic,  due 
to  masturbation,  mechanical  injury,  or  indecent  violence  ; 
and  parasitic,  due  to  oxyurides,  saprophytes,  or  patho- 
genic bacteria,  generally  gonoeoeci.  The  catarrhal  variety 
occurs  in  poorly  nourished  and  cared  for  children, 
especially  if  the  genitals  are  exposed  to  wetting  by  dis- 
charges from  the  rectum  and  hyperacid  urine,  with  pres- 
sure and  friction.  The  traumatic  is  often  due  to  foreign 
bodies  accidentally  getting  into  the  vagina,  rarely  to 
indecent  violence.    The   parasitic   is  very   often  due  to 


saprophytes,  especially  after  exanthemata  and  skin  erup- 
tions. They  occur  in  strumous  children  with  purulent 
discharges  Irom  the  nose  and  ears.  The  vagina  bacillus, 
which  is  anaerobic,  inhibits  the  growth  of  the  saprophytes 
and  prevents  many  infections  by  production  of  lactic  acid. 
Contamination  of  the  vagina  by  criminal  assault  is  very 
rare.  It  is  most  frequently  effected  by  sleeping  with  rela- 
tives who  have  the  disease.  Vaginitis  is  common  and  very 
hard  to  cure  in  children's  institutions.  Strict  isolation 
and  preventing  common  use  of  conveniences  alone  will 
stop  it.  Complications  are  rather  common.  Ophthalmia 
can  be  prevented  by  cleansing  the  genitals  and  protecting 
them  by  bandages  and  closed  night-drawers.  Involvement 
of  uterus  and  adnexa  occurs  secondarily  from  douches. 
Proctitis  also  occurs,  as  well  as  rheumatism  and  inguinal 
adenitis. 


22. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


Atoxsl, 


Lafay  (La  Clin.,  May,  1907)  calls  attention  to  the  great- 
therapeutical  value  of  atoxyl ;  it  is  not  a  new  product, 
having  been  obtained  in  1863  by  heating  an  anilinearseniate, 
and  contains  29  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  It  is  largely  used  for 
cutaneous  affections,  for  acne,  lichen  rubra,  psoriasis  ;  it 
gives  excellent  results  in  acne  vulgaris,  and  cures  psoriasis 
completely.  In  chronic  eczema,  alopecia,  and  urticaria  the 
Jesuits  have  been  negative.  Siegel  obtained  good  results 
with  atoxyl  in  anaemic  and  chlorotic  women,  and  claims 
that  benefit  results  from  its  use  in  cases  of  valvular  disease 
and  myocarditis.  In  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and  chorea  it  is 
valuable,  and  Basedow  reports  sm-prising  results  in  a  case 
of  epilepsy  for  which  he  employed  it.  Its  use  is  particularly 
indicated  in  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  glands  and 
scrofulous  affections  generally.  Moller  got  results  which 
deserve  to  be  better  known  when  he  gave  it  in  intravenous 
injections  in  a  case  of  pulmmary  phthisis.  And  the  author 
reports  a  series  of  cases  of  phthisis  which  have  benefited 
so  much  from  its  use  that  he  is  inclined  to  consider  it  in 
some  sort  a  specific  for  tuberculosis.  It  may  he  given  by 
the  mouth,  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  When  given 
internally  atoxyl  is  not  well  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 
Rhoden  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  giving  it  in  the  form  of 
a  pill  with  ichthyo-salicyl.  In  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis two  pills  are  given  daily,  after  two  days  three  pills, 
and  after  a  week  the  dose  is  increased  by  one  pill  daily 
until  six  are  taken.  For  subcutaneous  injections  a  5  or  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  atoxyl  is  used,  and  an  injection  given 
every  five  days,  beginning  with  0.2  eg.  and  increasing  the 
dose  up  to  0  8  eg.  When  the  maximum  dose  has  been 
taken  for  some  weeks  it  should  be  gradually  reduced.  For 
the  intravenous  injection  a  20  per  cent,  solution  is  used  in 
doses  of  0.2  gr.  every  second  day  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Atoxyl  is  considered  less  toxic  than  other  preparations  of 
arsenic  ;  it  should  be  watched  with  some  care  at  first,  since 
the  degree  of  toxicity  is  not  absolutely  decided.  Fourceaux 
has  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  widely  curative  powers 
claimed  for  atoxyl  ;  it  is,  however,  an  active  and  useful 
drug,  and  merit3  trial. 

23.  Benzoi-alin. 

J.  Bodenstein  (Berl.  klin.  ll'ock.,  April  8th,  1907)  has  tested! 
the  action  of  a  new  salicylic  preparation,  called  benzosalin, 
and  reports  on  the  same.  It  is  a  methyl  ester  of  bensoe- 
salieylic  acid,  and  is  gained  by  combining  salicylic  and 
benzoic  acids.  It  is  a  tasteless  white  powder,  which  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  freely  soluble  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Aqueous  alcoholic  solutions  do  not  give  a  salicylic  acid 
reaction,  but  when  boiled  up  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  it 
is  split  up  into  its  constituents.  It  is  claimed  for  benzo- 
salin that  it  is  not  dissociated  until  it  passes  into  the 
intestine,  so  that  symptoms  of  gastric  Disturbance  are 
avoided.  Benzoic  acid  is  said  to  exercise  a  safe  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant  action  in  the  intestine  and  also  an  anti- 
zymotic  action.  Apart  from  this,  it  has  been  claimed  for 
benzoic  acid  that  it  acts  antipyretically,  ar.d  that  it  is  of 
use  in  polyarthritis.  The  cases  which  the  author  has  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  benzosalin  include  four  severe  snd 
four  mild  cases  of  acute  polyarthritic  rheumatism,  several 
cases  of  muscular  and  nerve  rheumatism,  sciatica,  neur- 
algia, and  lumbago.  The  effect  in  all  the  acute  rheumatic 
cases  was  exceedingly  good.  He  instances  three  typical- 
cases  in  support  of  this  statement.  He  gave  it  in  tablet 
f  jrm,  each  tablet  containing  half  a  gram.  At  first  he  used 
6  tablets  a  day,  and  then  increased  the  dose  to  8  and  later 
to  10.     In  neuralgias,  etc.,  he  g*ve  from  li  'o  3,  or,  rarely, 
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4  grams  a  day,  with  good  results.  He  lias  not  met  with 
any  unpleasant  side-effects,  and  is  highly  satisfied  with  the 
action  which  he  obtained.  He  considers  that  benzosalin 
should  do  good  in  intestinal  tuberculosis,  enteric  fever,  and 
dysentery. 

24.  Adieu  or  Pituitary  Extract  on  the  Circulation. 

A.  Conti  and  O.  Curti  {Bull.  d.  Set.  Mid.,  Bofor/na.  Novem- 
ber, 1906)  give  a  summary  of  the  work  done  with  extracts 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri,  and 
compare  the  vascular  effects  of  pituitary  extract  with  those 
of  extracts  of  the  thyroid  and  suprarenal  glands.  Their 
extracts  were  made  from  the  fresh  gland  tissue  in  normal 
saline  rendered  antiseptic  with  CHC13,  and  were  ad- 
ministered intravenously.  They  find  that  thyroid  extract 
is  comparatively  well  borne  by  rabbits,  though  in  large 
doses  it  may  cause  death  by  gradual  or  sudden  heart 
failure.  Extracts  of  the  glandular  or  pharyngeal  lobe  of 
the  hypophysis  are  less  well  tolerated  than  thyroid 
extracts,  and  have  very  similar  physiological  effects ; 
neither  of  them  produces  a  characteristic  pulse  or  blood- 
pressure  tracing.  But  extracts  of  the  infundibular  or 
nervous  part  of  the  hypophysis  are  more  toxic  to  rabbits  ; 
one-third  of  the  gland  is  generally  and  a  half  always  fatal 
to  a  rabbit  of  2  kilos,  using  the  pituitaries  of  man,  the 
horse,  or  the  calf.  Intravenous  injection  of  this  extract 
brings  abrjut  a  small  and  short  rise  of  blood  pressure,  then 
a  considerable  fall  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  pressure  rises  to 
much  above  its  normal  value,  while  the  pulse  becomes 
much  slower  and  irregular  :  then  the  pressure  slowly  falls, 
and  death  from  asystole  follows  if  the  injection  has  been 
iarge  enough.  The  authors  find  that  these  lethal  effects 
do  not  occur,  other  things  being  equal,  if  either  thyroid 
extract  or  extract  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  hypophysis 
be  injected  before  the  extract  of  the  cerebral  part  of  the 
hypophysis.  Suprarenal  extract  has  no  such  protective 
action  against  extract  of  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
hypophysis.    Blood-pressure  curves  are  given. 

25.  The  Early  Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  treatment  of  syphilis.  Thalmann 
(Muench.  vied.  Woch.,  March  26th,  1907)  states  that  by 
observing  the  effect  of  mercurial  treatment  in  the  first 
days  of  its  application  on  primary  sores  and  secondary 
rash,  he  has  found  that  the  mercury  acts  chiefly  by  killing 
the  spiiochaetes,.  The  so-called  "  Herxheimer  reaction" 
coincides  in  paint  of  time  with  a  marked  diminution  of 
the  spirochaetes,  and  he  ascribes  this  to  a  setting  free 
of  the  syphilitic  endotoxin.  This  toxin  produces  a 
hyperaemia.  round-cell  infiltration,  hypertrophy  of  the  I 
tissue  elements,  and  a  new  formation  of  tissue  cells.  The  | 
body,  he  states,  reacts  to  the  disintegration  products  of  the 
spirochaetes  by  the  formation  of  antibodies,  which  at  first 
may  induce  a  high  degree  of  immunity.  This  immunity, 
however,  diminishes  gradually  at  a  later  date,  and  the 
spirochaetes  which  have  escaped  the  bactericidal  effect 
of  the  antibadies  again  begin  to  multiply.  The  result  is 
the  so-called  late  secondary  roseolous  eruption.  Spon- 
taneous cure  may  be  effected  by  the  primary  immunity, 
but  if  this  does  not  take  place  it  never  again  becomes  high 
enough  to  overcome  the  parasites.  Each  eruption  causes, 
by  means  of  the  endotoxins,  a  local  damaging  of  the  cells, 
and  in  this  way  he  explains  that  in  tertiary  syphilis  only  a 
few  spirochaetes  are  required  to  produce  ulcerative  changes 
in  the  already  damaged  tissue.  The  increase  of  symptoms 
following  the  introduction  of  a  mercurial  treatment  is  due 
to  the  setting  free  of  the  endotoxin  and  its  reactive  effect  on 
the  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  iodide  of  potassium, 
acting  by  increasing  the  absorption  of  the  inflammation 
products  and  of  the  poison  itself,  and  leadine  to  the 
excretion  of  the  latter,  limits  or  stops  this  reactive  damage. 
The  author  regards  the  secondary  symptoms  as  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  them  is  to  so  damage 
the  tissue  cells  that  they  are  easily  affected  during 
.1  later  period.  For  this  reason  he  considers  it 
essential  for  successful  treatment  to  employ  a  local 
and  general  mercurial  treatment  as  soon  as  the  Bpiro- 
chaetes  are  found  in  a  primary  sore.  He  injects  the 
perchloride  of  mercury  under  the  sore,  so  that  the  spiro- 
chaetes in  this  situation  and  between  it  and  the  glands 
may  be  destroyed.  Since  but  few  spirochaetes  are  present 
at  this  stage,  but  little  endotoxin  will  be  set  free,  and 
ore  a  high  degree  of  immunity  will  not  be  achieved 
tnor.l.  .  tificial   immunity,  he  prefers  to 

carry  this  treatment  out  in  interrupted  stages;  He  has 
treated  31  men  in  this  way  within  about  fourteen  months. 
Of  whom  33  were  subjected  to  local  and  general  treatment 
and  1 1>  local  treatment  alone  at  first.  In  all  the  33  cases 
the  treatment  was  begun  before  the  secondary  eruption 
had  shown  itself.  In  17  he  carried  out  a  local  application 
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of  calomel,  in  16  he  injected  perchloride  of  mercury  once  or 
twice  underneath  the  sore  and  also  applied  calomel,  and  in 
all  he  employed  inunction.  In  a  few  he  carried  out  his 
nasal  mercurial  application.  In  7  eases  he  was  only  able 
to  watch  the  course  for  six  months,  and  in  none  of  them 
did  he  see  any  secondary  rash  :  8  of  the  remaining  24  were 
watched  for  over  six  months  (up  to  fifteen  months)  and  did 
not  have  secondary  eruptions.  He  discusses  the  8  cases 
briefly,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  all  his  cases 
Spiroehaeta  pallida  was  found  before  the  treatment  was 
began.  Although  he  realizes  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  speak  with  certainty,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  eight 
cases  as  cured,  as  no  secondary  eruption  appeared  after  an 
t  arly  local  and  general  treatment  was  carried  out.  Turn- 
ing to  the  other  cases,  he  finds  that  when  secondary  sym- 
ptoms appear  after  the  cases  are  treated  in  this  way,  the 
secondary  signs  differ  in  two  respects  from  the  usual 
secondary  manifestations.  In  the  first  place,  the  eruption 
appears  much  earlier  than  usual,  at  times  after  six  weeks, 
but  never  later  than  three  months  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
eruption  is  limited  to  much  fewer  and  smaller  areas  than 
without  treatment.  The  author  illustrates  these  points  by 
giving  the  details  of  some  cases.  After  discussing  the 
early  treatment  in  considerable  detail,  he  concludes  by 
stating  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases  which  he  treated  in 
this  way  did  not  show  any  secondary  symptoms  after  six 
months,  and  the  remaining  eases  showed  symptoms  which 
were  localized  to  one  or  at  most  a  few  foci.  He  believes 
that  the  only  rational  treatment  of  syphilis  is  the  early 
treatment. 

26.  The  Electrical   Treatment   or  Pruriiu». 

Noire  (Zst  Clin.,  May,  1907)  states  that  few  affections  are 
so  intractable  as  pruritus  ;  whether  generalized  or  local- 
ized, it  is  usually  chronic  or  recurrent.  One  is  frequently 
consulted  after  many  other  practitioners  and  after  a 
variety  of  remedies  have  been  tried.  The  worst  cases 
are  those  of  anal  or  vulvar  pruritus  ;  there  is  an  anal 
affection  termed  idiopathic  pruritus  because  the  cause 
is  unknown  and  it  is  not  associated  with  any  local  lesion. 
The  itching  is  intense  ;  it  comes  on  in  crises,  generally 
worst  at  night  ;  an  examination  reveals  nothing  except 
lesions  caused  by  scratching  and  irritation.  Pruritus  of 
the  vulva  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  association  witli 
local  disorders  ;  the  irritation  and  friction  lead  to  oedema 
and  pigmentation  of  the  parts ;  sometimes  pustules 
develop  or  inguinal  intertrigo,  especially  in  women  who 
are  stout.  Some  cases  yield  to  treatment  with  baths, 
douches,  local  applications,  and  constitutional  treatment, 
but  others  are  only  relieved  by  electrical  treatment.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  x  rays,  the 
following  technique  being  adopted  :  A  weak  dose  must 
be  used,  rather  less  than  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
tint  B.  of  Sabouraud-Noire's  radiometer.  Anything 
stronger  will  cause  a  disagreeable  dermatitis.  The 
patient  should  rest  upon  a  couch  with  the  legs  separated 
and  surfaces  well  exposed  to  the  radiation.  The  affected 
part  should  be  about  20  cm.  distant  from  the  anticathode. 
The  dose  should  be  equal  to  a  half-tint  of  the  radiometer, 
and  should  be  renewed  in  ten  days.  In  favourable  cases 
some  relief  is  experienced  three  or  four  days  after  the  first 
application  ;  three  seances  are  required  or  possibly  four ; 
in  each  case  there  is  an  interval  of  ten  days.  The  anus 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  exposure,  but  the  testicles 
must  be  protected  by  sheets  of  lead.  The  results  obtained 
with  the  x  rays  for  pruritus  of  the  anus  and  of  the  vulva 
are  excellent. 


PATHOLOGY. 

27.  Histology   of  Tuberculous  Sputum. 

E.  L..WENSTEIN  (Zeit.  f.  Tuberk.,  Bd.  x,  Heft.  1,  1906)  deals 
with  the  significance  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
within  the  leucocytes  in  tuberculous  sputum  and  gives  in 
tabulated  form  details  of  56  cases  in  which  this  phenomenon 
has  been  observed.  The  following  are  his  results  :  (1) 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  within  leucocytes  with  from  one 
to  three  nuclei  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  eases  of  manifest 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  (2)  This  intracellular  disposition 
of  the  bacilli  occurs  (a)  in  well-marked  chronic  forms  of 
the  disease  and  (A)  also  in  recent  cases  with  a  tendency  to 
recovery.  (3)  The  intracellular  disposition  of  the  bacilli 
very  frequently  points  to  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
bacilli  from  the  sputum.  The  author  also  describes  a  ca«e 
of  rabid  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  followed  by 
tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  in  which  "the  intracellular 
p  >sition  of  the  bacilli  was  first  observed  after  tuberculin 
injections  had  been  employed. 
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MEDICINE. 


ilosuriu   and   Diabrte 


In  the  Berl.  Xci?i.  (No.  226,  April,  1907)  M.  Bial  lays 
stress  upon  the  importance  attaching  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  pentosuria,  and  supplies  a  simple  method  of 
differentiating  it  from  diabetes  mellitus.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  latter  disease  in  practice  rests  essentially  on  the 
examination  of  the  urine  and  the  results  given  by 
Fehling's  or  Nylander's  test.  In  cases  of  uncertainty 
recourse  is  had  to  the  phenylhydrazin  test,  and  if  the 
typical  yellow  crystals  are  obtained,  then  no  doubt  usually 
remains  in  the  mind  of  the  physician  that  glucose  is 
present.  Unfortunately,  however,  research  has  shown 
that  these  tests  are  unreliable;  even  the  phenylhydrazin 
test  may  be  given  by  urine  that  contains  no  grape  sugar 
whatever.  For  all  of  them  give  a  positive  reaction  in  the 
presence  of  pentoses.  Grape  sugar  is  a  hexose  containing 
six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  while  the  pentoses,  con- 
taining only  five  carbon  atoms,  closely  resemble  grape 
sugar  in  structure  and  properties.  Clinically  the  difl'tr- 
ence  is  of  extreme  importance.  Chronic  pentosuria  is 
a  not  uncommon  condition,  which  is  not  affected  by  diet- 
ing. But  it  is  in  no  way  dangerous  or  even  serious.  It 
presents  absolutely  no  other  symptoms,  and  as  a  rule  its 
existence  is  only  discovered  when  the  urine  is  examined 
for  some  other  condition.  Such  examination  suggests 
diabetes,  and,  unless  it  is  established  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  case  of  pentosuria,  a  wrong  diagnosis  of 
diabetes  mellitus  may  easily  be  made,  with  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  patient  in  anxiety,  expen- 
sive treatment,  difficulties  in  life  assurance,  etc.  A 
diabetic  urine  can  be  distinguished  from  pentosuria  by 
the  polarimeter,  or,  again,  by  the  fermentation  test,  for 
the  pentoses  are  not  split  up  by  yeast.  But  these  tests 
are  not  very  readily,  and  certainly  not  usually,  carried  out 
in  general  practice.  There  is,  however,  an  easy  and,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  quite  reliable  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  pentoses  in  the  urine.  This  is  a  modification 
by  Bial  of  the  orcin  reaction  introduced  some  years  ago  by 
Salkowski.  The  original  method  involved  a  somewhat 
lengthy  procedure  quite  unsuited  to  practice,  but  the  use 
of  Bial's  reagent  is  simplicity  itself ;  4  c.cm.  of  the  fluid 
is  heated  to  boiling  point  in  a  test  tube,  then  withdrawn 
from  the  flame,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  to  be 
examined  are  added.  If  pentoses  are  present  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  a  beautiful 
green  colour  develops  in  the  fluid  within  a  few  seconds, 
and  this  reaction  is  absolutely  characteristic.  Further, 
the  diagnosis  of  pentosuria  by  this  means  excludes 
diabetes  mellitus,  since  the  two  conditions  have  not 
been  found  together.  Bial  quotes  a  number  of  authors 
who  vouch  for  the  reliability  of  the  test.  The  reagent 
consists  of  0.5  gram  orcin  dissolved  in  500  c.cm.  of 
30  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  to  the  solution  being 
added  20  drops  of  liq.  ferri  sesquicblorati.  It  remains 
active  for  at  least  a  year.  The  source  of  pentoses  occur- 
ring in  quantity  in  the  urine  is  not  yet  definitely  estab- 
lished. Bial  believes  they  are  not  derived  from  the  food, 
and  that  there  is  no  renal  lesion  associated  with  pentos- 
uria. So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  central  nervous  system,  in  which  they 
occur  normally. 


29. 


lencopenla  in  flie  Diagnosis  of  Typhoid. 


Gennari  (Rif.  Med.,  No.  11,  1907)  has  examined  the  blood 
of  106  cases  presenting  very  early  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  has  examined  the  cases  in  this  early  stage,  as 
most  of  the  cases  hitherto  reported  have  been  in  the  second 
week  of  the  disease.  The  serum  reaction  for  the  typhoid 
and  paratyphoid  bacillus  was  taken  and  the  blood  count 
for  the  white  corpuscles  observed.  It  was  found  that 
leucopenia  may  exist  as  early  as  the  second  day  of  the 
disease  (in  4  cases  out  of  9)  whilst  the  Widal  reaction  was 
present  in  only  2  out  of  9.  A  similar  relation  between  the 
two  phenomena  was  found  to  exist  in  later  stages,  so  that 
the  author  concludes  that  leucopenia  is  more  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  than  any 
other  sign  (including  the  Widal  test).  Thus,  out  of  66  cases 
47  had  less  than  5,000  white  corpuscles  per  c.cm.,  whilst 
only  23  reacted  to  the  Widal  test.  Leucocytosis  was  never 
present  in  any  of  the  106  cases,  or  if  so  was  due  to  some 


complication.  No  prognostic  import  can  be  drawn  from 
the  presence  of  leucopenia  as  it  occurs  in  mild  and  in 
severe  cases.  In  the  acme  of  the  disease  (and  according  to 
the  author  at  the  beginning  also)  there  is  an  inversion  of 
the  normal  ratio  between  the  poly  nuclear  cells  and  the 
lymphocytes  (the  former  being  diminished,  up  to  60  per 
cent ). 

30     Paraplegia  rollonins  X-Raj  Treatment   or  Halm  nam 
rumours. 

E.  Martini  (Gioni.  d.  R.  Accad.  d.  Mid.  d.  Torino,  1907, 
p.  52)  records  two  cases  of  malignant  disease  treated  by  the 
x  rays  in  August,  1906,  in  which  fatal  nervous  disorders 
appeared.  One  patient,  a  man  of  23,  who  did  not  drink, 
and  had  not  had  syphilis,  developed  a  rapidly  growing 
round-celled  sarcoma  in  the  left  thoracic  wall ;  the  tumour 
reached  the  size  of  an  adult's  head  in  a  few  months,  grow- 
ing from  the  axillary  hollow.  In  thirty  days  he  was 
exposed  to  x  rays  fifteen  times,  each  sitting  lasting  8  to  10 
minutes,  with  the  anticathode  at  20  cm.  distance,  2  or  3 
Holtzknecht  being  given.  During  the  treatment  the 
patient  had  fever  and  malaise,  and  an  erythematous  .r-ray 
dermatitis  developed  ;  the  tumour  soon  disappeared  com- 
pletely. Soon  weakness  and  pains  in  the  legs  appeared, 
with  girdle  pains,  paresis  of  the  sphincters,  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, and  diminution  of  the  reflexes,  and  the  paraplegia 
was  complete  in  a  week.  Metastasis  to  the  dorsal  medulla 
was  diagnosed  ;  laminectomy  was  performed,  but  nothing 
was  found.  Sacral  decubitus  developed,  with  cystitis  and 
pyelonephritis,  and  death  occurred  thirty  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  paraplegia.  At  the  autopsy  were  seen  invasion 
of  the  pleura  and  lung  by  sarcoma,  and  degeneration  in  the 
cord  ;  no  sign  of  pachymeningitis  or  of  metastatic  invasion 
of  the  cord  could  be  found.  The  second  patient,  aged  33, 
had  never  had  venereal  disease  ;  he  developed  a  malignant 
lymphoma  in  the  neck,  with  invasion  of  the  axillary 
glands  and  secondary  growths  in  the  nasc-pharynx 
and  over  the  sternum.  In  two  months  he  was  given 
thirty  exposures  to  the  x  rays,  as  described  in  the  previous 
case.  The  tumours  disappeared  under  the  treatment, 
during  which  the  patient  was  depressed  and  feverish  ; 
some  dermatitis  appeared  latterly.  Then  paraplegia 
occurred,  similar  to  that  described  in  the  previous  case, 
and  death  followed  in  forty-four  days.  At  the  obduction 
no  lymphoma  or  secondarily  affected  glands  were  found  : 
but  the  lumbar  and  the  lower  dorsal  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  were  in  a  state  of  leucomyelitis,  and  by  Marchi's 
method  a  general  degeneration  of  the  white  matter  was 
demonstrated  ;  numerous  Gluge's  cells  (with  fatty  granules) 
were  seen.  Martini  thinks  that  the  myelitis  was  due  to 
some  toxic  substance  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  tumour 
by  the  x  rays.  A.  Gramegnaand  C.  Quadrone  (ibid.,  p.  57), 
discussing  Martini's  [paper,  distinguish  between  the  doubt- 
less toxic  paraplegia  that  may  come  on  while  a  tumour  is 
being  made  to  vanish  by  the  x  rays,  and  the  paraplegia 
which  appears  after  the  treatment  has  been  suspended. 
In  the  latter  case  they  think  that  a  metastatic  deposit  in 
the  cord  must  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  M.  Ber- 
tolotti  (ibid.,  p.  62)  states  that  Martini's  second  patient  was 
35  years  old,  alcoholic,  and  syphilitic,  and  that  his  myelitis 
was  due  to  a  syphilitic  endarteritis.  Discussing  Martini's 
first  case,  Bertolotti  holds  that  the  patient  showed  signs  of 
paraplegia  before  the  .i-ray  treatment  began  :  the  autopsy 
was  not  complete,  and  the  myelomalacia  found  was  very 
probablvdue  to  interference  with  the  blood  supply  of  the 
cord.  No  doubt  the  voluminous  sarcoma  compressed  the 
branches  of  the  two  posterior  spinal  arteries.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Bertolotti  is  a  radiologist. 


SURGERY. 

31.  Adenoma  and  Ectopic  Testis. 

Lecene  and  Chevasou  {Rev.  de  Chir.,  No.  2,  1907)  publish 
the  results  of  histological  examination  of  five  displaced 
testes,  from  which  they  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 
(1)  There  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  ectopic  testis 
— probably  also  in  the  normally-placed  organ,  although  the 
authors  have  not  met  with  an  instance— a  pathological 
lesion  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  true  or  pure  testicular 
adenoma.     (2)  This  lesion  is  characterized  on  macroscopic 
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examination  by  the  presence  in  the  testicular  parenchyma 
of  one  or  more  nodules,  usually  well  defined,  of  an  ovoid 
or  rounded  form,  of  dimensions  varying  from  that  of  a  pin  s 
head  to  that  of  a  pea,  of  a  milky-white  or  yellowish  colour, 
•md  alivays  standing  out  from  the  rest  of  the  glandu  ar 
Direnchyma.  (3)  The  microscope  shows  that  these  nodules 
Ire  formed  by  («)  a  scanty  stroma  which  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  includes  in  its  meshes  masses  of  interstitial 
cells  •  (/>)  contorted  and  closely  packed  tubules  with  walls 
of  very  thin  and  elastic  connective  tissue,  and  containing 
epithelial  cells  which  include  very  large  nuclei.  (4)  These 
collections  of  contorted  tubes  are  not  invariably  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  gland  by  a  membrane  of  connective 
tissue  •  at  certain  points  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  a  very 
gradual  transition  from  the  seminiferous  tubules  of  the 
ectopic  testes  to  the  tubules  of  the  new  growth.  (5)  These 
nodules  are,  the  authors  hold,  actual  and  simple  adeno- 
mata of  the  testicular  glandular  tissue  ;  they  represent  a 
proliferative  condition  of  the  cells  whicli  in  their  normal 
rendition  line  the  seminiferous  tubes  of  the  ectopic  testis. 
(6)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  distinguish  these  genuine 
adenomata  of  the  testis  from  those  growths  which  were 
formerly  described  by  Langhans  under  the  heading  of 
adenoma,  but  which  really  are  embryomata  of  a  complex 
structure. 


32. 


Immediate  Maonage  in  «lie  Treatment  or 
Fractures, 


(tuarxieri  {Archiv.  di  Orioped.,  An.  24,  >~o.  2),  as  the 
result  of  a  considerable  experience  (including  one  in  his 
own  person)  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  by  immediate 
massage,  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom.  Massage  should  in  his  opinion  be 
started  as  soon  after  the  fracture  has  occurred  as  possible, 
the  sooner  the  better.  In  the  first  instance  it  should  be  of 
the  lightest  character,  and  should  hardly  give  any  pain  at 
all.  The  limb  should  not  be  rigidly  fixed  in  splints,  but 
merely  kept  at  rest  by  some  very  light  splint.  Moreover, 
he  says  massage  in  this  early  stage  suffices  to  diagnose  the 
fracture,  there  being  no  necessity  for  passive  movement 
which  is  so  painful.  The  improvement  is  most  marked  in 
the  first  fortnight.  As  the  tenderness  decreases  the  mas- 
sage may  be  more  vigorous,  and  passive  movements  of  the 
joint  started,  followed  by  warm  baths  and  the  prudent 
use  of  electricity.  In  the  massage  of  these  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  use  plenty  of  vaseline.  The  cases  which  give 
the  best  results  are  those  fractures  in  or  near  the  joints, 
the  forearm  and  shoulder.  The  author  advises  massage 
for  an  hour,  or  even  two  hours,  if  it  can  be  borne  ;  the 
shorter  periods  are,  in  his  opinion,  less  advantageous. 


33. 


Iholcrrbasiu. 


Gangitano  (Rif.  Med.,  February  2nd,  1907),  under  the 
above  title,  discusses  the  obstinate  flow  of  bile  which 
sometimes  follows  operations  upon  eehinococcal  cysts  of 
the  liver.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  not  much 
trouble  from  this  complication,  but  occasionally  the  exces- 
sive and  prolonged  discharge  of  bile  becomes  a  serious 
rnattei'.  In  the  case  reported  by  him  the  flow  was  effec- 
tual y  arrested  by  means  of  adrenalin.  In  the  first  instance 
(after  previously  washing  out  the  cavity)  a  1  in  10  solution 
n  i-  triedj  but  as  this  did  not  seem  very  effectual  gauze 
soaked  in  pure  adrenalin  was  plugged  in  the  cavity  :  five 
applications  were  used  between  February  28th  and  March 
4t.i,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  no  further 
ttions  were  necessary.  The  cyst  had  been  emptied 
on  January  25th,  and  no  suppuration  had  occurred.  The 
''holerrhagia  in  these  cases  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden 
1  .iwal  of  support  as  the  cyst  collapses.  The  author 
discusses  the  various  methods  of  dealing  with  eehinococcal 
6i  the  liver,  with  a  view  to  this  question  of  prolonged 
j  discharge.  Each  case  has  to  be  taken  on  its  merits, 
but  where  possible,  the  author  suggests  laparotomy  and 
puncture,  followed  by  injection  of  1  per  cent,  silver 
sola  ion. 


OBSTETRICS. 


34.  Scopolamine  In  <  lillillm Hi. 

vi rss  (Muench.  med.  Woch.,  January  22ud,  1907)  has 

1  tOO  cases  of  parturition  with  the  assistance  of 

scop  jlaiiiine.     It  has  been  stated  that  scopolamine  is  one 

most  deadly  of  all  poisons,  and  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  employing  it,  but  inasmuch  as  the  toxicity 
of  a  drug  is  merely  a  matter  of  dosage,  there  is  no  reason 

small  dose  should  not  be  considered  safe.  The 
purity  0?  the  preparation  is  of  importance,  and  the  author 


has  found  the  specimens  which  he  has  used  to  be  chemi- 
cally pure.  He  criticizes  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  and  quotes  from  Bumke,  who  has  also 
had  a  large  experience  with  this  form  of  medication.  The 
dose  given  by  Bumke  is  0.001  milligram  (about  ,  ,'„„  grain) 
or  less,  and  very  rarely  more.  The  maximum  daily  dose, 
save  in  one  case,  was  3  milligrams.  As  far  as  the  mothers 
are  concerned,  he  says  that  among  his  1,000  cases  he  did 
not  lose  a  single  one  from  the  scopolamine.  In  his  last 500 
cases  he  had  one  death,  which  was  due  to  internal  haemor- 
rhage in  a  contracted  pelvis  case.  He  did  not  experience 
a  single  instance  of  cardiac  disturbance  of  serious  nature. 
With  regard  to  haemorrhage,  he  finds  that  after  measuring 
the  loss  in  363  cases,  in  92.8  per  cent,  the  loss  was  within 
the  margin  of  the  so-called  physiological  (that  is,  up  to 
500  grams),  while  in  6.3  per  cent,  it  varied  between  500 
and  1,000  grams,  and  only  in  0.9  per  cent,  did  it  exceed 
this  amount.  The  average  for  the  363  cases  was  only 
277.7  grams,  a  loss  which  is  well  below  the  physio- 
logical amount.  The  placenta  was  born  spontaneously 
in  51  per  cent,  by  means  of  slight  pressure,  or  Crede's 
method  in  48.1  per  cent.,  while  it  had  to  be  removed 
manually  in  0.4  per  cent.,  and  by  Caesarean  section 
in  0.5  per  cent.  The  effect  on  the  morbidity  of  the 
mothers,  taken  as  indicated  by  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
over  101°  F.,  appears  to  be  absent,  this  working  out  in  one 
series  at  1.7  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  duration  of  labour, 
he  finds  that  forceps  had  to  be  applied  in  6.83  per  cent,  (or 
7.32  per  cent,  if  one  counts  5  cases  in  which  they  were 
applied  for  clinical  purposes).  This  is  highly  satisfactory 
in  the  author's  opinion.  He  proceeds  to  show  further  that 
the  children  were  not  harmed  by  the  medication  ;  70.5  per 
cent,  of  them  were  born  lively,  18.1  per  cent,  were  oligo- 
pnoeic,  and  9.6  per  cent,  were  asphyxiated  when  born. 
The  results  were  better  with  the  second  500  than  with  the 
first,  and  this  he  ascribes  to  the  improvement  in  dosage. 
The  mortality  of  the  fetus  was  certainly  not  increased 
during  the  time  in  which  he  has  used  scopolamine  as 
compared  with  the  period  preceding.  Preller  also  deals 
with  the  use  of  scopolamine  and  morphine  in  childbirth 
in  the  same  number  of  the  Muench.  7>isd.  Woch.  His 
experience  extends  over  a  series  of  120  cases,  and  to  this 
he  adds  another  100  cases  dealt  with  by  his  predecessor, 
making  220  in  all.  Since  he  has  employed  the  method  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  original  dosage, 
which  he  considered  too  high  with  regard  to  the  scopo- 
lamine and  too  low  with  regard  to  the  morphine.  He 
uses  separate  solutions,  the  scopolamine  being  a  0.03  per 
cent,  solution  and  the  morphine  a  2  per  cent,  solution. 
The  first  injection  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  pains 
distress  the  patient.  One  must  be  prepared  for 
unequal  action  of  the  first-named  drug,  and  there- 
fore injects  small  quantities  at  first.  He  usually  gives 
0.000375  gram  to  0.00045  gram  of  scopolamine  and  from 
0.008  to  0.1  gram.  This  is  equal  to  from  0.0057  to  0.007 grain 
of  scopolamine  and  from  0.12  to  0.15  grain  of  morphine. 
He  then  watches  the  effect  on  the  circulation  and  other 
systems.  If  the  desired  sleep  does  not  set  in  with  this 
dose,  and  no  unpleasant  symptoms  are  seen,  he  injects 
from  0.00015  to  0.0003  gram  scopolamine  and  0.003  or 
0.004  gram  morphine  after  from  J  to  li  hours.  This  second 
dose  has  almost  always  the  desired  result,  and  the  patient 
shows  the  signs  of  a  combined  scopolamine-morphine 
action.  This  is  a  quiet,  not  heavy  sleep,  which  is  inter- 
rupted at  each  pain,  when  the  patient  complains  of  pain, 
but  there  is  total  amnesia  of  this  pain  afterwards.  He 
continues  to  inject  in  pauses  of  from  li  to  3  hours,  and 
generally  uses  from  0.00015  to  0.0002  gram  of  scopolamine, 
while  at  the  third  and  fourth  repetition  it  maybe  necessary 
to  give  an  alternating  dose  of  morphine.  In  one  case  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a  second  dose  after  the  first  one 
of  0.0006  gram.  He  gave  half  of  this  quantity,  and  the 
patient  then  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber.  The  com- 
bined dose  of  0.0009  gram  of  scopolamine  and  0.014  gram 
of  morphine  is  not  large,  but  he  prefers  to  keep  it  lower, 
especially  when  the  individual  injections  are  close  together. 
In  70  per  cent,  of  his  120  cases  he  obtained  a  satisfactory 
condition.  He  aims  at  obtaining  peaceful  sleep  between 
the  pains  and  complete  forgetfulness,  and  is  not  disap- 
pointed at  a  momentary  awakening  during  the  pains.  The 
patients  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  results,  and  the 
relatives  who  saw  them  were  also  quite  satisfied.  In 
18  per  cent,  he  only  obtained  a  sleepy  condition,  whicli 
was  associated  with  a  lessening  of  the  pain  but  no  amnesia. 
In  12  per  cent,  no  satisfactory  result  at  all  was  attained. 
This  was  due  in  some  eases  to  the  fact  that  the  birth  was 
so  rapid  that  there  was  no  time  to  obtain  a  good  action, 
and  in  some  cases  to  the  onset  of  symptoms  which  indi- 
cated threatening  toxic  symptoms.  Actual  failures  only 
took  place  in  4  per  cent.  He  describes  the  unpleasant  side- 
efl'ects  of  the  injections,  and  considers  that  if  one  is  careful 
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in  the  dosage  of  the  scopolamine,  one  will  not  meet  with 
dangerous  symptoms.  He  thinks  that  in  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  duration  of  the  partus  was  lengthened 
somewhat,  and  sums  up  the  conditions  of  the  births, 
which  show  that  in  other  respects  the  injections  had  but 
little  deleterious  effect.  He  believes  that  the  method  is 
suitable  for  relieving  the  pain  of  childbirth  if  proper  care 
is  exercised,  and  if  no  severe  disturbance  of  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs  is  present.  Each  case  must  be  care- 
fully watched  during  the  whole  period,  and  this  he  puts 
forward  as  a  warning  for  general  practitioners,  who,  apart 
from  having  to  acquire  the  proper  technique,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  necessary  time,  if  they  would  introduce 
the  method  into  private  practice. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

35.  Intrulisamentary  Chorion-epithelioma. 

Garkisch  (Zeit.f.  Geb.  u.  Ghyn.,  vol.  lx,  part  1,  1907)  reports 
a  remarkable  instance  where  a  malignant  deciduoma  de- 
veloped in  the  broad  ligament.  The  patient  was  37  years 
of  age ;  she  had  only  been  twice  pregnant,  and  the  last 
pregnancy  had  occurred  fourteen  years  before  she  came 
under  observation.  In  January,  1906,  she  was  laid  up  with 
pleurisy  ;  early  in  March  a  tumour  developed  in  the  left 
iliac  region  and  grew  quickly.  The  period  ceased  in 
February,  and  was  replaced  by  occasional  haemorrhages. 
On  May  1st  she  was  examined  ;  there  was  anaemia,  with 
emaciation.  A  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head  rose 
above  the  pelvic  brain  ;  it  was  tuberous  and  rather  firm. 
The  uterus  could  be  distinctly  defined  to  its  right.  Yon 
Franquti  operated.  The  tumour  lay  under  the  peri- 
toneum, and  its  removal  with  the  uterus  and  left 
appendages  proved  difficult.  The  peritoneum  of  the 
bladder  was  united  to  the  appendices  epiploicae  and 
serous  coat  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  big 
cavity  thus  cut  off  from  the  peritoneum  was  drained 
through  the  vagina.  The  patient  did  well  for  a  short  time, 
but  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  with  pulmonary  sym- 
ptoms ;  metastatic  chorion-epithelioma  and  an  abscess  were 
discovered  in  the  right  lung,  there  was  suppuration  of 
both  sterno-clavicular  joints,  with  plugging  of  several  of 
the  branches  of  the  vena  cava  and  pulmonary  embolism. 
The  pelvic  tumour  is  figured  and  described  minutely,  it 
was  a  solid  chorion-epithelioma  separate  "from  the  uterus. 
Decidual  changes  were  very  marked  in  the  isthmus  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  yet  absolutely  wanting  both  in  the  ampulla 
and  in  the  uterine  part.  On  the  other  hand  these  changes 
were  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  left  ovary,  and  a  well- 
marked  uterine  decidua  had  developed  with  abnormal 
hyperplasia  of  the  uterine  glands.  Hence  the  pregnancy 
had,  in  all  probability,  developed  in  the  isthmus,  the 
decidua  growing  through  the  tubal  walls  into  the  folds  of 
the  mesosalpinx,  or  reaching  it  after  rupture  of  the  tube. 
•'Ectopic''  chorion-epithelioma  following  an  overlooked 
uterine  pregnancy  seemed  less  probable. 

36.  Imperforate  Hynien. 

'tuixard  (Jouni.  des  Praticiens,  June  1st,  1907)  gives  the 
history  of  a  case  of  imperforate  hymen.  The  patient,  a 
girl  aged  15,  had  been  subject  for  some  months  to  severe 
epistaxis.  Her  abdomen  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
swollen,  and  palpation  revealed  an  enormous  tumour, 
pear-shaped  and  rising  above  the  umbilicus,  soft  and 
fluctuating.  It  was  like  a  gravid  uterus  of  seven  months. 
The  girl  had  never  menstruated.  She  was  seized  two  years 
ago  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She  had  frequently 
had  the  wish  to  make  water,  but  for  some  weeks  past  had 
had  some  difficulty  in  micturition.  Diagnosis  in  these 
cases  often  favours  an  ovarian  dermoid  cyst  with  a  twisted 
pedicle  or  tuberculous  peritonitis.  But  a  speculum 
clears  up  the  diagnosis  at  once.  The  vulva  in  this 
case  was  perfectly  formed.  On  separating  the  labia 
majora  a  bluish  curved  surface  came  into  view,  convex  for- 
wards, just  like  the  head  during  labour.  At  each  sigh  of 
the  patient  this  surface  grew  and  stretched.  In  the  middle 
line  was  seen  a  frenum  of  a  reddish  colour  which  united  the 
lower  pillar  of  the  vagina  to  the  urethra.  The  hymen  was 
opened  by  scissors  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  about 
I|  litres  of  thick  brown  liquid,  just  like  chocolate  cream, 
was  forced  out  violently.  The  liquid  was  contained  in  a 
very  much  distended  vagina.  The  patients  nearly  always 
consult  a  medical  man  for  vague  abdominal  pains,  or  for 
epistaxis,  or  frequent  desire  for,  with  difficulty  of  micturi- 
tion. Another  point  to  notice  is  that  sometimes  the  open- 
ing of  the  hymen  infects  the  distended  vagina,  and  a 
purulent  vaginitis  is  the  result.  A  simple  incision  followed 
by  injections  usually  effects  a  cure.  A  similar  dilatation 
of  the  uterus  is  a  very  rare  event. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

37.  Transfusion  in  Severe  Anaemia. 

Transfusion  of  blood  in  the  treatment  of  severe  anaemia 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  given  up,  although  some 
fifteen   or  twenty  years  ago  it  was  freely  made  use  of. 
Many  older  authorities   have  attempted  to  support  the 
method,  but  the  majority  of  the  modern  writers  raise  a 
number  of  objections  to  it.     One  must  realize  at  once  that 
transfusion  is  quite  incapable  of  doing  good  in  cases  of 
tumour  or  of  aplasia  of  the  medulla  of  bones,  and  in  those 
processes    in    which    there    is    a    rapid    and   progressive 
destruction  of  red  corpuscles.     P.  Morawitz  (Mueneh.  med. 
IVoch.,  April  16th,  1907)  says  that,  apart  from  these  cases, 
there    is    a    long  series  of  cases  in  which  the  anaemia 
depends,  in  part  at  all  events,  on  the  deficient  regenerative 
power  of  the  bone  marrow,  but  in  which  this  power  can  be 
induced  to  recover  itself.    Systematic  treatment  by  arsenic 
produces  improvement  and  cure  in  this  way.     The  objec- 
tions to  transfusion  include  the  fear  of  ferment  intoxi- 
cation.   The  appearance  of  dyspnoeic  attacks,  oedema,  and 
fever  were  supposed  to  depend  on  an  intoxication  with 
fibrin    ferment    and    a    secondary    capillary    thrombosis. 
This,  however,  has  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  intravascular   thrombosis  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  defibrinated  blood  when  the  blood  is  injected  too 
fresh  or  too  warm,  or  when  the  fibrin  coagulum  has  been 
squeezed.    It  is  impossible  to  prophesy  when  transfusion 
will  be  tolerated  without  reaction,  or  when  rigors,  haemo- 
globinuria,  etc.,  will  follow  ;  but  while  these  symptoms 
are    sufficient    to    prevent    the    method    from    becoming 
popular,  the  author  insists  that  no  case  of  death  has  yet 
been  recorded,  and  that  it  is  just  the  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  well  marked  that  the  greatest  good  has 
been  done.     It  must  further  be  remembered  that  the  cases 
for  which  transfusion  may  be  required  are  cases  for  which 
one  can  do  nothing  in  any  other  way.     In  France  the 
transfusion  method  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  treat- 
ment with  haemolytic  serum  and  organ  extracts.    These 
methods,  however,  are  too  new  to  justify  one  in  giving 
up    the    old    method,     provided    that    the    old    method 
is  capable   of   doing  what  is   required  of  it.    In  order 
to  illustrate  what    transfusion   is  capable  of  doing,   the 
author  recites  6  cases  in  which  he  has  carried  it  out.     The 
method  adopted  was  as  follows :  A  healthy  person,  or  one 
who  had  only  some  insignificant  ailment,  was  chosen  to  give 
up  the  necessary  amount  of  blood.   The  blood  was  obtained 
by  puncturing  the  median  vein  after  constricting  the  arm, 
and  allowing  the  blood  to  flow  directly  into  a  sterile  glass 
bottle  with  a  ground-glass  stopper.    The  defibrination  was 
carried  out  by  shaking  the  bottle,  which  contained  glass 
beads,  for  at  least  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  blood  had 
been  drawn  oil'.    After  standing  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  the  blood  was  filtered  through  several  layers  of 
sterile  canvas  into  a  second  glass  bottle,  but  the  clot  was 
not  pressed.    (If  one  withdraws"  about  250  c.cm.  of  blood, 
one  will  have  about  200  c.cm.  after  it  is  defibrinated  and 
filtered).    A  cannula  was  then  introduced  into  the  median 
vein  of  the  anaemic  patient  by  means  of  a  small  incision, 
and  when  the  patient's  blood  had  filled  the  cannula,  a 
funnel  with  tube  was  attached  to  the  same  and  the  warmed 
blood  poured  into  the  funnel.    The  blood  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flow  quickly  into  the  patient's  vein,  and  the  author 
found  that  if  one  allowed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  for 
the  whole  200  c.cm.  one  would  not  meet  with  difficulty.  The 
cannula  was  then  removed  and  the  wound  closed    and 
covered.     In  the  first  case  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
very  severe  anaemia,  and  the  characteristics  in  the  blocd- 
count  were  like  those  of  leukanaemia.    Oedema,  ascites 
and  enlargement  of  the  liver,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
and  increasing  illness  persisted,  in  spite  of  arsenic  and 
other    forms    of    treatment.      The    transfusion    was  then 
carried  out,  and  resulted  in  a  steady  recovery,  the  leuco- 
cytes regaining    their    original    normal    condition.     The 
second  case  was  one  of  post-partum,  pernicious  anaemia. 
The   symptoms    here   were   extremely   severe    also,    and 
were  progressive  ;    150  c.cm.  of  defibrinated  blood    were 
transfused,  and  no  reaction  followed.      From   this  time 
onwards  the  patient    made  a  good  recovery.     The  third 
case  was  another  of  pernicious  anaemia.     Here,   again, 
after  other  means  had  failed  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  transfusion  was  carried  out,  and  from  that  time 
improvement  set  in  and  continued   until    recovery   was 
complete.    The  fourth  and  fifth  cases  were  similar.     A 
reaction  was  seen   in  the  third  and  fifth  cases.    The  re- 
covery of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cases  could  not  be  followed 
out  completely.    In  the  sixth  case  the  patient  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  aplastic  anaemia.     Here  the  transfusion, 
which  was  twice  performed,  failed  to  do  any  good,  and 
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death  followed  as  the  patient  became  more  and  more 
anaemic  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  atrophy 
or  aplasia  of  the  medulla  of  the  bones.  In  this  case  no 
reaction  followed  the  transfusion.  The  beneficial  action 
of  the  transfusion  was  best  marked  in  the  three  first  cases, 
but  in  none  did  it  set  in  immediately  after  the  transfusion. 
A  few  days  elapsed  before  the  blood  showed  the  disposition 
to  improve.  The  immediate  results  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ca=es  were  somewhat  alarming,  but  the  untoward  symptoms 
passed  off  safely.  The  author  discusses  the  possible  action 
of  transfusion  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  concludes 
by  stating  that  the  method  should  be  again  revived  for  the 
treatment  of  severe  forms  of  anaemia. 

38.      lumbar  Puncture  in  the  Treatment  or  Cerebral  Tissues. 

Babinski  (Journ.  ties  Praticiens,  June  15th,  1907)  records  a 
case  in  which,  besides  mental  trouble,  there  wasa  right-sided 
hemiplegia  without  exaggeration  of  reflexes.  There  was  no 
means  of  precisely  localizing  the  lesion,  and  as  surgical 
interference  was  impossible,  lumbar  puncture  waB  per 
formed.  A  lymphocytosis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was 
revelled,  which  is  diagnostic  of  either  tubercle  or  syphilis. 
The  patient  improved  after  the  puncture  ;  he  could  walk, 
his  mind  became  more  lucid,  the  pains  in  his  head  dimi- 
nished. The  improvement  became  still  greater  after  anti 
syphilitic  treatment.  Various  lesions  can  be  improved  by 
mercury,  without  necessarily  being  of  a  syphilitic  origin. 
Epitheliomata  of  the  mouth  are  often  diminished  by  mer- 
curial treatment,  which  may  however  have  a  harmful  effect 
in  that  radical  operation  is  likely  to  be  postponed.  Lumbar 
puncture  is  often  attended  with  wonderful  results.  The 
removal  of  15  to  20  c.cm.  of  fluid  is  sufficient.  The  opera- 
tion is  harmless.  It  is  more  prudent  to  perform  it  horizon- 
tally, to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape  slowly,  and  to  keep  the 
patient,  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two.  Fatal  accidents  have  hap- 
pened. One  patient  has  died  of  syncope  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  puncture,  which  was  done  for  a  cerebral  tumour. 
Lumbar  puncture  is  always  of  undoubted  value  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  hypertension  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  If  there  is  no  hypertension  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  if  the  patient  does  not  feel  better  in  the  vertical 
position,  it  is  advisable  to  intervene  with  only  the  greatest 
precautions. 
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Tannin  in  Dental  Fain. 


K.nev  ( Wien.  med.  Presse,  March  17th,  19071,  as  a  dentist  in 
I-ehl,  where  neuralgia  of  dental  origin  is  extremely  preva- 
lent, has  had  great  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disorder.  The  most  universally  useful  application  to  the 
gums  is  a  lotion  of  two  parts  of  tannic  acid  to  ten  parts  of 
rectified  spirit.  When  this  is  painted  on  the  gums  and 
round  the  teeth,  it  relieves  almost  every  kind  of  dental 
pain.  It  is  also  the  best  application  in  alveolar  pyorrhoea. 
Loose  teeth  under  this  treatment  soon  become  tight,  and 
regain  their  power  of  mastication. 

40.  Adrenalin  iu  Diabetes  lusipidns. 

Yakanini  (Gazz.  deyli  Osped.,  May  19th,  1907)  reports  a 
case  of  diabetes  insipidus  successfully  treated  by  adrenalin. 
The  patient,  a  man  aged  27,  had  suffered  from  diabetes 
insipidus  since  the  age  of  16.  He  drank  from  5,000  to 
6  000  c.cm.  of  fluid  per  diem  in  addition  to  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  his  food,  and  passed  from  9,000  to  10,000  c.cm.  of 
clear  non-albuminous,  non-saccharine  urine  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  adrenal  in  (Parke.  Davis,  and  Co. 'si  in  100 
solution)  was  given  in  7-minim  doses,  increased  later  to 
10  minims.  After  two  days  the  urine  lessened  to  7,000  c.cm., 
and  rapidly  decreased  to  4,500  c.cm.  per  day,  the  general 
condition  improving  pari  passu,  and  as  long  as  lie 
continued  taking  the  drug  the  improvement  was 
maintained. 


41. 


PATHOLOGY. 


Bnrleriolosy  at   Conjunctiva   In   Typhoid 


Randolph  (Johnt  Hopkins  Sosp.  Bull.,  October,  1906)  has 
examined  the  conjunctiva  in  100  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
and  48  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia.  There  are  several  ways 
i>y  which  micro-organisms  can  gain  access  to  the  con- 
junctiva, namely:  (1)  From  the  exterior,  either  through 
air  infection,  through  dust  or  droplets,  or  by  direct  con- 
tact ;  (2)  from  the  throat  and  nose  by  way  of  the  naso- 
lacrimal duct;  (3)  by  the  blood  circulation,  either 
directly  to  the  conjunctiva  or  by  elimination  of  germs 
111    the  lacrymal  secretion  ;   (4)  by  the  lymphatics  ;  and 
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(5)  by  direct  extension  from  infection  of  neighbouring 
parts.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  by  which  path  tin- 
infection  has  been  conveyed.  For  a  considerable  numbei 
of  diseases  it  has  been  determined  that  the  bacteria  of  the 
primary  disease  may  also  cause  an  associated  conjunctival 
infection.  This  is  true  of  gonorrhoea,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  influenza,  tuber- 
culosis, erysipelas,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  bubonic  plague^ 
Malta  fever,  and  leprosy  ;  but  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  affections  a  complicating  conjunctivitis  is  due  more 
frequently  to  secondary  invaders  than  to  the  bacterium 
causing  the  primary  disease.  As  regards  the  secondary 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,  including  the  con- 
junctiva, which  so  often  complicate  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,, 
measles,  and  the  other  exanthemata,  the  evidence  favours 
the  view  that  they  are  most  often  due  to  secondary 
invaders,  of  which  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  frequent ; 
Other  secondary  invaders  being  the  pneumococcus,  pyo- 
genic staphylococci,  influenza,  and  pseudo-influenza 
bacilli,  xerosis  and  other  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  The 
wide  distribution  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  throughout  the 
body  in  typhoid  fever  suggests  the  possibility  of  the 
appearance  of  the  bacillus  in  the  conjunctiva, 
especially  as  conjunctivitis  is  a  recognized  com- 
plication. Although  rare  in  contrast  to  otitis 
media,  conjunctivitis  is  not  uncommon  also  in  acute 
pneumonia.  In  the  cases  examined  the  predominant 
growth  was  almost  always  Micrococcus  all/us.  This  organism 
occurred  alone  in  59  of  the  typhoid  cases,  and  in  association 
with  other  bacteria  in  23  cases,  so  that  out  of  the  100  cases 
this  organism  was  found  82  times.  In  8  cases  M.  aureus- 
was  found  alone,  in  13  cases  associated  with  other  bacteria. 
Streptococcus pyoyencs  was  found  three  times,  and  in  two  of 
these  along  with  AT.  albus.  The  Morax-Axenfelddiplococcua 
was  found  once,  the  xerosis  bacillus  three  times.  B.  pyo- 
cyancus  occurred  once,  B.  subtxlis  occurred  four  times,  and 
in  2  of  these  cases  along  with  M.  albus.  Only  2  cases 
were  found  sterile,  and  in  2  cases  impurities  predominated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  observations  valueless. 
Out  of  the  100  c  ite)  the  conjunctival  sac  was  found  to  con- 
tain bacteria  in  96.  In  the  48  cases  of  pneumonia  M.  albur- 
w?.s  found  alone  in  24,  and  along  with  other  germs 
in  14 — that  is,  in  38  out  of  48  cases.  The  pneumococcus 
was  found  twice,  once  alone  and  once  with  M.  albus.  B. 
lubtilis  was  found  three  times  alone  and  once  with  M. 
albus.  M.  aureus  was  found  ten  times,  once  alone  and 
nine  times  with  At.  albus  The  Morax-Axenf  eld  d  iplobacillus 
was  found  once  and  the  xerosis  bacillus  once.  In  five  cases 
there  was  conjunctivitis  ;  three  of  these  cases  showed  only 
M.  albus,  one  M.  aureus,  and  the  fifth  the  pneumococcus. 
There  were  three  Bterile  cases  in  this  series.  The  author- 
regards  the  M.  albus  as  an  invariable  inhabitant  of  the 
conjunctival  sac,  and  thinks  that,  either  by  its  numerical 
superiority  or  by  its  products,  it  may  aid  in  rendering  the 
part  of  the  body  unfavourable  for  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  other  organisms  which  are  pathogenic  fox- 
the  eye. 


42. 


Phat:ocyto-is   in  Vitro. 


Lohlein,  working  in  Metchnikoff's  laboratory  {Ann.  da 
I' Inst.  Pasteur,  November,  1906)  on  the  influence  of  normal 
serum  upon  phagocytosis,  finds  that  amongst  different 
strains  of  one  and  the  same  pathogenic  micro-organism 
there  are  some  which,  even  under  the  influence  of  normal 
serum,  completely  escape  the  phagocytic  action  of  guinea- 
pig's  leucocytes  in  vitro,  whilst  others  are  rapidly  attacked 
by  the  cells,  even  without  the  assistance  of  serum.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  bacterial  strains  are  suitable  for  the 
investigation  of  the  "opsonic"  properties  of  normal 
serum.  And  when  these  "  opsonins "  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  phagocytic  process,  it  must,  he  thinks, 
be  admitted  that  they  can  be  furnished  by  the  leucocytes 
themselves.  He  agrees  with  Wright  that  normal  guinea- 
pig  serum  contains  substances  which  attach  themselves  to 
ceitain  pathogenic  organisms  and  so  prepare  them,  under 
special  conditions,  for  phagocytosis.  These  substances 
unite  themselves  to  the  micro-organisms  even  at  the  tem- 
per ature  of  0°  C. ;  they  are  destroyed  at  a  temperature  of 
55°.  They  appear  to  possess  a  constitution  analogous 
to  that  of  the  agglutinins.  They  are  not  identical  either 
with  bacteriolysins  or  with  bacteriolytic  sensitizing  sub- 
stances, or  with  complement.  But  it  is  not  yet  possible  to- 
affirm  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the  agglutinins  of 
normal  serum.  Lohlein  does  not  regard  the  introduction 
of  the  new  term  "  opsonin"  for  these  substances  as  justi- 
fiable, since  they  fulfil  exactly  the  r&'.e  ascribed  by 
Metchnikoff  to  his  "  fixatives."  The  author  suggests  that 
all  ambiguity  would  be  avoided  if  "sensitizing  sub- 
stances" were  characterized  as  being  either  "  phagocytic '' 
or  "bac'eriolytic." 
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MEDICINE. 


Diabetes  Insipidus. 


Seiler  (Zi.it. /,  k'in.  Med.,  lxi,  1,  1907)  discusses  the  nature 
of  diabetes  insipidus.  Four  eases  were  observed.  The 
first  was  a  girl  of  fourteen,  who  had  bitemporal  hemianopsia 
and  diabetes  insipidus  following  upon  fracture  of  the  skull. 
In  the  second  case,  a  child  of  8,  no  etiological  factor 
was  found.  The  third  case,  a  man  of  18,  was  associated 
with  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  the  fourth  case 
was  in  a  hysterical  girl  of  16.  The  last  was  the  only  one 
in  which  much  improvement  was  seen.  Seller's  observa- 
tions were  undertaken  to  confirm  the  views  of  Strubell, 
Tallqvist,  Meyer,  and  others,  that  the  condition  is  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  kidney  function.  Constant  quantities  of 
water  were  accurately  administered  at  hourly  intervals  for 
twenty -four  hours,  each  separate  specimen  of  urine  being 
examined.  The  amount  of  urine  passed  at  night  was  found 
to  be  much  larger  than  that  during  the  day,  but  the 
specific  gravity  of  all  the  specimens  was  constant.  Such 
a  condition  could  only  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  kidney 
function,  and  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  a  disturbance  of 
absorption.  A  large  amount  of  water  (1+  litres)  was 
administered  to  both  a  normal  person  and  a  patient  with 
diabetes  insipidus  early  in  the  morning.  There  was  much 
more  prompt  excretion  of  water  in  the  normal  person  than 
in  the  patient.  In  the  latter  the  excretion  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  water  extended  over  a  long  period,  in  the 
healthy  person  the  increased  excretion  only  lasted  a  few 
hours.  This  was  not  due  to  disturbed  absorption,  a3  in 
both  persons  a  marked  diminution  of  the  haemoglobin  — 
that  is,  a  thinning  of  the  blood — was  seen  twenty  minutes 
after  drinking  the  water.  The  delayed  water  excretion 
could  only  be  due  to  disturbance  of  the  kidneys.  Further 
observations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this 
disturbance  to  the  kidneys.  The  amounts  of  urea,  phos- 
phates, and  chlorides  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  showed 
no  difference  in  the  diabetic  patients  from  the  normal 
amounts,  but  uric  acid  showed  a  definite  and  marked 
diminution.  The  effect  of  large  amounts  of  albumen  were 
tested  by  giving  five  eggs  in  the  morning  and  afterwards 
making  hourly  estimations  of  the  urine.  In  a  normal 
person  this  was  followed  in  four  to  six  hours  by  a  marked 
increase  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  due  to  increased 
urea,  but  in  diabetes  insipidus  the  increased  excretion  of 
urea  occurred  gradually,  without  any  real  change  in  the 
concentration  of  the  urine.  Nothing  abnormal  was 
observed  after  administration  of  large  amounts  of  sugar, 
potassium  iodide,  or  methylene  blue.  In  another  series 
of  observations  more  exact  metabolic  experiments  were 
undertaken,  in  which  the  food  remained  constant  but  the 
amount  of  water  varied.  When  the  patient  took  all  the 
water  he  desired,  metabolism  showed  no  variation  from 
the  normal  except  the  diminution  in  uric  acid.  The 
amount  of  water  was  then  limited,  and  a  control  ex- 
periment was  made  on  a  healthy  child.  In  the  latter  it 
was  found  that  with  an  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  water,  nitrogen  loss  or  retention  occurred 
for  the  first  one  or  two  days,  and  afterwards  the  figures 
returned  to  the  previous  level.  In  the  case  of  diabetes 
insipidus,  however,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  re- 
mained permanently  diminished,  and  the  same  was  true  of 
the  phosphates  and  chlorides.  The  excretion  of  potassium 
iodide  was  much  delayed,  and  the  patient  suffered  from 
headache,  lassitude,  disturbance  of  appetite,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  vomiting.  There  was  also  a  definite  increase  in 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood  serum.  All  these  obser- 
vations point  to  diabetes  insipidus  being  due  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  kidney  function,  the  kidneys  being  no  longer  able 
to  excrete  a  urine  above  a  certain  concentration,  this  con- 
centration being  usually  much  less  than  normal.  A  satis- 
factory excretion  of  the  urinary  solids,  then,  only  takes 
place  when  such  an  amount  of  water  is  given  that  the 
urine  will  be  of  low  concentration.  If  this  amount  be  not 
given  there  is  retention  of  the  solid  constituents,  and 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  uraemia  appear.  This  need 
for  increased  water  occasions  the  chief  symptom — poly- 
dipsia. Treatment  should  therefore  not  include  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  water,  but  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
kidney  to  excrete  the  solid  constituents  in  a  more  con- 
centrated condition.  Diuretics,  however,  did  not  give 
favourable  results. 


44.  .HorpliolojCT  or  Dementia  Praecox. 

L.  Lugiato  (//  Morgagni,  January,  1907)  considers^  that 
dementia  praecox  has  been  studied  too  exclusively  from 
the  standpoint  of  function  and  too  little  from  that  of 
structure.  He  describes  the  methods  of  examination  em- 
ployed by  Professor  de  Giovanni  and  his  pupils,  and  dis- 
cusses 24  cases  of  dementia  praecox,  for  each  of  which  the 
anthropometrical  formula  of  de  Giovanni  is  supplied.  The 
most  important  points  are  the  height,  the  reach  with  arms 
extended,  the  height  and  circumference  of  the  thorax,  the 
abdominal  height,  the  xipho- umbilical  distance,  thebi-iliac 
diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  vertebral  column.  The 
morphological  characters  which  he  notices  in  the  subjects 
of  dementia  praecox  are  a  broad  chest,  sometimes  of  small 
depth  :  height  of  patient,  often  less  than  breadth  with 
arms  extended  ;  and  height  of  sternum,  not  greater  than 
one-fifth  of  thoracic  circumference.  These  characteristics 
are  often  combined  with  undue  development  of  the  abdo- 
men, especially  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  and  an 
excessive  length  of  the  xipho-umbilical  line.  The  ver- 
tebral column  is  always  excessively  long,  a  persistent 
embryonal  character  which  de  Giovanni  has  found 
frequently  associated  with  neurasthenia.  The  patient  is 
apt  to  present  a  rather  delusive  appearance  of  robustness, 
but,  in  fact,  he  is  feeble  and  torpid,  and  even  before  the 
well-marked  onset  of  the  disease  his  circulatory  system  is 
apt  to  be  poorly  developed,  his  left  ventricle  small,  his 
pulse  feeble  and  of  low  tension,  and  his  superficial  veins 
not  very  distinct.  The  heart  is  sometimes  smaller  than 
usual,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  frequently  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  heart.  Circulatory  torpidity 
may  be  shown  by  reddened  extremities— hands,  feet,  nose, 
ears.  The  patient  is  apt  to  sutler  from  chilblains  during 
winter.  The  lymphatic  glands  may  be  enlarged,  and  the 
lymphatic  system  appears  to  take  on  a  vicarious  activity, 
compensatory  of  the  sluggishness  of  the  circulation  of 
blood.  There  may  be  an  excessive  deposit  of  flabby  fat. 
The  early  history  of  the  cases  shows  that  the  patients  have 
usually  been  strange  and  fatuous  in  manner  before  the 
disease  was  distinctly  declared.  Apathy,  indifference  to 
their  surroundings  and  to  the  future,  love  of  solitude,  and 
sexual  perversion  are  common  facts  in  the  early  history  of 
the  patients,  and  the  author  connects  them  all  with  the 
torpidity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 


45. 


Conorrl10e.1l  Ithemiiati 


Robin  (Journal  des  Praticiens,  January  26th,  1907)  points 
out  that  owing  to  the  different  forms  in  which  gonorrhoea! 
rheumatism  may  manifest  itself,  one  method  of  treatment 
cannot  be  suitable  for  all.  The  arthritic  manifestations  of 
gonoiThoea  may  show  themselves  at  various  periods  of 
time  after  the  onset  of  the  primary  infection,  in  some 
cases  after  a  few  days,  in  others  only  after  the  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  has  subsided.  The  appearance  of  arthritis  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  gonoiThoea  is  sometimes  followed  by 
cessation  of  the  discharge,  at  other  times  by  its  increase. 
Monoarticular  and  polyarticular  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism 
may  resolve  completely,  may  become  chronic,  or  may  end 
in  suppuration.  In  the  acute  forms  and  in  the  polyarticular 
varieties  the  author  finds  salicylate  of  soda  to  be  the  best 
remedy  ;  in  the  monoarticular  forms  this  drug  is  useless, 
and  when  renal  disease  is  present  it  should  not  be  given. 
In  all  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  the  primary  disease 
should  be  suitably  treated,  and  for  this  purpose  one  may 
order  daily  warm  baths,  and  internally  drugs  consisting 
of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  treatment  at  first 
increases  the  discharge,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by  a 
marked  diminution.  When  there  is  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  the  author  advises  frequent 
washing  of  the  lids  with  hot  boracic  lotion,  and  the 
instillation  between  the  eyelids  twice  daily  of  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  (0.10  gram  to  30  grams  of  water). 
In  cases  where  the  kidneys  are  unsound  and  salicylates 
cannot  be  given,  the  primary  trouble  can  be  favour- 
ably influenced  by  the  administration  of  urotropin 
or  of  benzoate  of  soda,  or  in  obstinate  cases  by 
a  mixture  of  the  oils  of  juniper  and  laurel  (10  to 
12  drops  daily).  In  cases  where  these  remedies  are 
badly  tolerated  by  the  patient,  one  may  prefer  be 
turpentine.  If  the  affected  joint  be  very  painful,  it 
must   be   kept   at   rest   on   a   splint   and    an    ointire  t 
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containing  10  grama  each  of  salicylic  acid,  essence  of 
turpentine,  and  lanolin  in  SO  grams  of  lard  applied 
to  the  suifaceonlint.  As  soon  as  pain  has  ceased  the 
joint  must  be  passively  moved,  and  free  movements 
carried  out  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  ankylosis. 
Bier's  method  of   treatment    has  also  proved  very  effi- 

aa  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  In 
those  cases  where  the  primary  gonorrhoeal  discharge  has 
existed  for  several  months,  intrauretliral  injections 
of-  protargol  or  of  potassium  permanganate,  1  per  cent, 
may  be  recommended,  together  with  the  internal 
administration  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs,  and 
as  a  tonic  a  preparation  of  iron  may  be  ordered. 
For  the  joint  trouble  massage  and  electricity  will 
he!p  to  render   the  articular   movements  supple  and  to 

i,t  muscular  atrophy.  Artlirotomy  should  not  be 
attempted  with  gonorrhoeal  joint  inflammations,  the 
author  thinks,  neither  should  simple  puncture  of  the 
joint  cavity  be  practised.  If  the  joint  becomes  painfully 
distended  it  may  be  punctured  and  a  small  quantity  of 
1  in  4, COO  perchloride  of  mercury  injected  ;  this  is  again 
withdrawn  and  another  small  quantity  injected,  and  this 
is  repeated  until  the  fluid  which  is  withdrawn  is  quite 
clear. 


SURGERY. 

46.  Dislocation  of  Dip-joint, 

L.  E.  v.  Evediger  Rydyc.ier  {Berl.  klin.  Wock.,  April  1st, 
1907.,  finds  that  mistakes  in  diagnosis  of  dislocation  of  the 
hip-joint  are  not  rare,  and  when  they  occur  often  are 
followed  by  serious  consequences  both  for  the  practitioner 
and  for  the  patient.  He  limits  his  remarks  to  traumatic 
dislocations,  which  are  comparatively  uncommon.  Statis- 
tics show  that  among  dislocations,  while  the  shoulder  is 
affected  in  52  per  cent,  of  all  cases  and  the  elbow  in  27  per 
cent.,  the  hip  is  only  affected  in  12  per  cent.  This  is 
■■  _i plained  by  the  depth  of  the  socket,  by  the  density  of  the 
ipsule  and  the  ligaments,  and  by  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  joint.  The  hip-joint  is,  there- 
fore, only  dislocated  as  the  result  of  considerable  force. 
As  would  consequently  be  expected,  it  is  an  accident  which 
befalls  men  of  the  working  age,  that  is,  from  20  to  50  years, 
and  is  very  rare  in  children  or  old  people.  A  number  of 
-. fixations  of  the  varieties  have  been  made,  but  the 
author  prefers  to  adhere  to  Hueters  classification.  The 
first  variety  is  the  dislocation  induced  by  flexion  and 
adduction.  This  is  the  most  common  form.  The  force 
b  acts  places  the  limb  in  the  position  of  flexion, 
adduction,  and  internal  rotation.  Either  the  pelvis  or  the 
leg  may  be  fixed.  The  head  of  the  femur  impinges  on  the 
lie  below  and  behind,  and  tearing  it  in  this  situation 

-  through  either  to  be  held  in  position  by  Bigelow's 
ligament,  and  thus  to  lie  close  to  the  great  sciatic  notch, 
or  the  capsule  and  muscles  are  widely  torn,  and  the  head 

-  upwards  on  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium.  The 
tff)  subvarieties  are  therefore  spoken  of  as  the  sciatic  and 

dislocations.    The  head  of  the  femur  may  tear  the 
de  behind  and  above,  and  thus  pass  directly  on  to  the 
In  the  latter  case  the  tear  in  the  capsule  is  above 
the  acetabulum  while  in  the  indirect  variety  it  is  below. 
The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.    At  first  one  may 
fail  ta  palpate  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  abnormal  posi- 
tion ;  but,  as  a  rule,  one  can  feel  a  hard  round  resistance 
;  deeply  in  the  buttock  when  the  patient  is  narcotized. 
Hie  extremity  is  flexed,  adducted.  and  rotated  inwards, 
md  is  shortened.    The  actual  shortening  is  greater  in  the 
iliac  form  than  in  the  sciatic.    The  trochanter  is  found 
between  3  and  7  cm.  above  Xclaton-Eosers  line  in  the 
former,  and  only  between  2  and  3  cm.  above  this  line  in 
itter.    Apparent  shortening  is  further  caused  by  the 
it  attempting  to  correct  the  adduction  by  tilting  the 
The  flexion  is  much  more  marked  in  the  sciatic 
'lan  in  the  iliac  form.    An  imDortant  diagnostic 

-  the  fixation  of  the  leg  in  the  false  position  ;  but 
one  must  remember  that  slight  passive  movement  in  the 
perverse  direction  is  possible,  but  is  accompanied  by  much 
pam.  One  feels  a  spring-like,  elastic  resistance  to  attempts 
to  move  the  limb.     As  far  as  the  differential  diagnosis  is 

•ned,  0110  can  easily  exclude  severe  contusions  by  the 
lOsitioD,  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  the 
it  in  this  injury  the  rotation  is  always  outwards. 
lexnon  and  adduction  also  are  never  marked  in  frac- 
ture.    It  is  further  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
ire  of  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum.     The  reduction  is 
I  when  attempted  early,  but  may  be  impossible 
ifter  the  lapse  of  some  weeks.     Cases,  however,  have  been 
known  in  wlpch  the  reduction  has  been  successfully  carried 
2.4  a 


out  after  a  whole  year.  Great  force  is  unnecessary,  but 
one  can  rarely  do  without  anaesthesia.  The  patient  is 
placed  on  his  back  and  his  pelvis  is  fixed  firmly  by  a  strong 
assistant.  It  is  often  useful  to  get  the  assistant  to  flex  the 
other  thigh  and  leg  a  J  ma.rimum  against  the  patient's  body. 
The  dislocated  limb  is  then  secured  by  the  surgeon  and  the 
leg  flexed  to  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle.  Then  he 
pulls  strongly  upwards,  as  if  he  is  trying  to  pull  the  thigh 
out  of  its  pelvic  attachment.  If  the  head  does  not  fly  back 
into  the  socket  in  response  to  this,  one  may  add  abduction 
and  outward  rotation  to  the  flexion,  so  that  the  outer  limb 
of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  stretched  and  the  head  is 
levered  into  the  acetabulum  while  the  trochanter  is 
fixed  as  pivot  against  the  ligament.  When  the  tear 
in  the  capsule  is  small,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
perform  adduction  instead  of  abduction  in  order  to  place 
the  head.opposite  the  tear.  One.would  then  flex,  adduct,  and 
rotate  outwards.  The  author  calls  especial  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  the  head  sliding  round  the  outside  of  the 
acetabulum  instead  of  springing  into  it,  and  thus  con- 
verting the  dislocation  into  an  obturator  dislocation.  It 
is  therefore  always  necessary  to  assure  oneself  that  the 
head  has  actually  been  replaced.  When  the  hip  cannot  be 
reduced,  one  can  choose  between  leaving  it  alone  or  per- 
forming an  operation  either  for  the  reduction  or  resection 
or  subtrochanteric  osteotomy.  The  hip  may  be  left  alone 
if  the  shortening  is  not  too  great  and  the  chances  of 
walking  fair,  or  if  there  is  not  much  pain  or  paralysis, 
indicating  pressure  on  the  sciatic  plexus.  The  anttrior 
dislocations  are  less  common  than  the  foregoing.  First  he 
deals  with  dislocation  by  flexion  and  abduction.  This  is 
caused  by  some  power  which  forces  the  limb  into  flexion, 
abduction,  and  external  rotation.  When  the  tear  in  the 
capsule  is  small,  the  head  remains  close  to  it,  and  an 
obturator  dislocation  results,  but  when  the  tear  is  greater, 
the  head  may  pass  deeply  down,  and  a  perineal  dislocation 
will  result.  In  these  forms,  one  has  a  moderate  degree  of 
flexion,  abduction,  and  outer  rotation,  and  one  finds  slight 
apparent  shortening.  The  trochanter,  however,  is  always 
below  Xelaton-Roser's  line.  In  reducing  this  form,  one 
flexes  to  render  the  capsule  and  Bertini's  ligament  less 
tense,  adducts  to  approximate  the  head  to  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  performs  internal  rotation  to  lever  it  over 
the  edge.  The  pulling  in  the  flexed  position  prevents  the 
head  from  merely  sliding  round  the  socket.  Dislocation 
caused  by  extension  is  caused  by  violence  forcing  the  limb 
into  a  position  of  hyperextension  and  adduction.  The 
varieties  are  the  ilio-pectinea  and  the  pubic  dislocations. 
The  symptoms  are  shortening,  abduction,  and  rotation 
outwards.  The  head  is  easily  felt  close  under  the  skin, 
and  in  this  way  a  confusion  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  is  not  likely.  The  rarest  form  of  dislocation  of 
the  hip-joint  is  the  dislocation  upwards.  This  form  is  like 
the  ilio-pectinea  as  far.as  symptoms  are  concerned.  Dislo- 
cation downwards — that  is,  dislocation  caused  by  flexion — 
is  rare,  but  when  met  with  is  characterized  by  the  ab- 
sence of  adduction  and  internal  rotation.  In  conclusion,  the 
author  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  anatomy 
of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  the  hip  region  before  one 
attempts  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint. 

47.  Dangers  or  Immobilization  of  Limbs, 

E»l  a--Championniere  {Journ.  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.,  February 
10th,  1907)  points  out  some  of  the  dangers  which  are  liable 
to  ensue  from  a  too  complete  or  too  prolonged  immobiliza- 
tion of  the  limbs.  He  maintains  that  a  certain  amount  of 
movement,  carefully  graduated,  is  the  best  condition  to 
assist  the  reparation  of  bony  tissue,  and  as  evidence  in 
support  of  this  statement  he  refers  to  the  experiments 
carried  out  on  animals  by  Cornil  and  Coudray.  These 
authors  fractured  the  bones  of  animals,  and  then  moved 
the  fragments  every  now  and  then ;  it  was  found  that  such 
movements  not  only  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of 
callus,  but  actually  accelerated  it.  They  further  found 
that,  when  the  broken  fragments  were  immobilized,  union 
of  the  broken  ends  occurred  more  slowly  than  when  the 
fragments  were  freely  moved  on  one  another.  In  order  to 
prevent  union  of  the  fragments,  they  found  that  movement 
of  the  bones  of  such  a  kind  had  to  be  made  so  that  the 
adjacent  ends  were  not  in  contact.  The  author  affirms 
that  not  only  is  immobilization  of  bones  (when  bony  union 
is  required)  useless,  but  that  it  is  actually  injurious  to  the 
vitality  of  the  bony  tissue,  and  he  therefore  urges  that  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  immobilization  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable should  fragments  of  bone  be  immobilized,  and 
that  even  in  such  cases  movements  should  be  carried  out 
when  circumstances  allow.  As  evidence  to  the  danger  of 
immobilization,  he  refers  to  cases  of  congenital  dislocation 
of  the  hip  in  children  treated  by  the  bloodless  operation, 
and  followed  by  prolonged  immobilization  of  the  limb  ; 
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many  of  these  eases  on  using  the  linib  cause  fractures  of 
its  bones  by  comparatively  trivial  movements  ;  but  when 
these  fractures  unite  and  the  limb  is  allowed  free  move- 
ment afterwards  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  the  bones 
regain  their  natural  strength. 


OBSTETRICS. 

48«        TUe  <  ore  of  the  Perineum  during  Labour. 

E.  Toff  (Muench.  med.  Jt'och.,  March  12th,  1907)  says  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
ruptured  perineum  occur  still  even  in  the  best  conducted 
lying-in  hoipitals,  when  one  considers  that  nearly  every 
method  of  protection  of  the  perineum  aims  at  allowing  the 
fetal  head  to  pass  slowly  through  the  vulvar  opening,  if 
possible  during  a  pause  between  the  pains,  that  the  pelvic 
floor  is  supported  by  the  hand  and  the  fetal  head  is  pushed 
upwards  against  the  pubes.  But  he  considers  that  the 
determining  cause  of  rupture  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
rapid  transit  of  the  fetal  head  and  the  pressure  which  it 
exercises,  but  that  the  misproportion  between  the  parts 
passing  through  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  external 
genitals  are  the  real  causes.  It  is  mostly  the  greatest 
sagittal  diameter,  that  is,  the  suboccipito-frontal  diameter, 
which  stretches  the  vulva,  and  as  the  forehead  ia  being 
born,  the  rupture  occurs.  This  diameter  measures  on  an 
average  11  cm.  (that  is,  about  41  in.),  which  corresponds 
to  a  circumference  of  between  34  and  35  cm.  (or  13i  to 
13|  in.).  Various  causes,  such  as  shortness  of  the  fetal 
neck,  increased  movability  of  the  maternal  coccyx,  short- 
ness of  the  perineum,  etc.,  may  cause  the  deflexion  of  the 
fetal  head  to  set  in  too  soon.  This  should  not  take  place 
before  the  whole  occiput  has  passed  beneath  the  symphysis. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  diameter  which  has  to 
negotiate  the  vulvar  opening  will  be  the  occipitofrontal 
(12  cm.)  or  even  the  mento-occipital  (13  cm.)  He  there- 
fore argues  that  the  best  protection  for  the  perineum  is  to 
ensure  that  the  fetal  head  shall  pass  through  the  vulva  with 
its  most  favourable  diameter.  This  can  be  effected  by  delay- 
ing the  deflexion  (extension)as  long  as  possible,  and  pressing 
on  the  occiput  until  not  only  the  occipital  bone  has  passed 
beneath  the  symphysis,  but  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  are 
lying  in  contact  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  symphysis. 
The  diameter  which  now  has  to  pass  is  smaller  than  the 
suboccipital  frontal  diameter,  as  the  neck  is  capable  of 
being  compressed  against  the  bone.  Toff  has  carried  out 
this  principle  in  a  large  number  of  births  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  has  not  had  a  single  ruptured  perineum. 
He  applies  his  method  by  taking  up  his  position  at  the 
right  side  of  the  bed,  facing  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the 
head  appears  at  the  vulva  he  lays  his  hand  on  the  vulva, 
with  the  fingers  directed  toward  the  symphysis.  At  each 
pain  he  attempts  to  bring  down  more  of  the  occiput,  and 
thus  to  increase  the  flexion.  As  soon  as  the  whole  occiput 
has  passed  below  the  symphysis  and  he  can  only  feel  the 
soft  parts  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  against  the  bone,  he 
allows  the  extension  to  take  place.  He  prefers  to  place  his 
patient  on  her  left  side,  and  not  on  her  back,  as  is  usual  in 
Germany.  One  can  further  assist  matters  by  pressing  the 
whole  head  against  the  symphysis  during  the  extension. 
In  face  presentations  the  same  principle  is  applied,  and  the 
chin  is  brought  as  far  down  as  possible  before  the  extension 
is  permitted.  He  appends  some  diagrams  to  show  the 
advantage  of  his  method. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

49.  Influence  of  the  Placenta  on  the  Maternal  Tissues* 

Frank  (Journ.  of  Ex  per.  Med.,  May  25th,  1907)  has  per- 
formed experiments  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  theory 
that  the  placenta  exerts  a  specific  influence  upon  the 
maternal  organism.  Three  rabbits  were  repeatedly  in- 
jected with  fresh  placenta  of  pregnant  rabbits  removed  by 
operation  just  before  term.  These  animals  were  used  (a) 
anatomically,  to  study  the  uterus,  ovary,  and  tubes  ;  and 
(Ji)  biologically,  to  test  the  serum  for  precipitins.  The 
.esults  of  these  investigations  were  all  negative.  Histo- 
logically, not  the  slightest  difference  was  to  be  found  in 
the  organs  of  the  injected  rabbits  as  compared  with  control 
animals  ;  and  in  none  of  the  serum  tests  was  a  precipitate 
obtained.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments  three  groups 
of  rabbits — each  group  composed  of  two  animals,  a  male 
and  a  female — were  injected  repeatedly  with  the  following 
materials  :  (a)  A  solution  of  nucleo-proteid  obtained  from 
the  human  placenta  ;  (A)  a  maceration  of  human  placenta 


made  blood-free  by  washing  in  running  water ;  (c)  a 
maceration  of  human  placenta  made  as  bloodless  as  pos- 
sible by  washing  with  large  quantities  of  normal  saline 
solution.  These  preparations  were  tested  for  precipitins 
and  for  deflection  of  the  complement  by  the  method  of 
Neisser  and  Sachs  ;  (c)  was  also  tested  for  cytolysis.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  were  as  follows  :  "The  injec- 
tion of  human  placental  nucleo-proteid,  prepared  from 
placental  tissue  made  nearly  blood-free,  does  not  produce 
an  antiserum.  This  result  confirms  the  conclusions  of 
Pearce  and  Jackson  that  nucleo-proteids  act  merely  as 
mild  toxic  agents,  without  specific  qualities.  The  injection 
into  rabbits  of  human  placental  tissue  rendered  practically 
blood-free  fails  to  produce  any  specific  reaction.  This  con- 
firms the  view  that  the  serum  reaction  following  the 
injection  of  cells  into  a  foreign  organism  is  largely  due  to 
the  blood  contained  in  the  injected  tissues.  The  injection 
into  rabbits  of  the  human  placenta  made  nearly  blood-free 
produces  a  weak  '  human  reaction '  which  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  reactions  for  precipitin,  deflection  of  com- 
plement, agglutinin,  and  haemolysis.  No  specijic  placental 
reaction  can  be  shown.  This  is  in  strict  accord  with  the 
view  that  cytotoxines  are  not  specific ;  that  there  is  no 
morphological  specificity.  The  antiserums  obtained  showed 
110  cytolytic  action ;  therefore  no  specific  syncytiological 
action  could  be  demonstrated."  The  author  therefore  con- 
cludes, with  regard  to  Yeit's  hypothesis  concerning  the 
influence  of  the  placenta  on  the  maternal  tissues,  that 
"no  experimental  proof  of  a  specific  placental  immune 
reaction  can  be  demonstrated  by  our  present  biological 
methods." 


50. 


Fihroid  Nuppiirat ing  after  Typhoid  Fever. 


Delore  and  Chalier  {Lyon  Midical,  May  12th,  1907)  report 
a  case  of  a  woman,  aged  30,  who  was  in  hospital  from 
December  17th  last  till  January  19th  for  typical  typhoid 
fever,  diagnosed  by  the  serum  test.  Two  years  previously 
her  doctor  had  detected  a  small  uterine  fibroid  which 
caused  no  symptoms.  Four  days  after  the  patient's  dis- 
charge from  hospital  she  was  readmitted  on  account  of 
fever,  rigors,  and  hypogastric  pains  ;  the  latter  had  been 
noted  during  convalescence,  but  they  now  became  severe. 
A  relapse  was  suspected,  but  on  vaginal  exploration  a 
tender  mass  was  detected  in  the  left  broad  ligament.  On 
January  25th  posterior  colpotomy  was  performed,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  uterus  and  appendages  were  removed  by 
the  subtotal  operation.  The  result  is  not  given.  The 
uterus  bore  under  its  peritoneal  coat  in  the  region  of  the 
internal  os  anteriorly  and  to  the  left  a  fibro-myoma  of  the 
size  of  an  orange.  That  tumour  contained  a  large  cavity 
full  of  greenish  pus.  Delore  and  Chalier  are  careful  to 
note  that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  slough  or  other  necrotic 
process.  They  further  add  that  at  the  colpotomy  an 
abscess  was  found  surrounding  the  right  and  the  left 
appendages,  whilst  when  removed  the  ovaries  and  tubes 
showed  no  signs  of  suppuration.  They  consider  that  the 
fever  caused  the  suppuration  of  the  fibroid,  the  two 
encysted  abscesses  around  the  appendages  being  without 
doubt  secordary. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

51 .  Broiuural, 

The  disadvantages  of  all  the  numerous  existing  hypnotics 
stimulate  experimenters  to  discover  fresh  ones  which  can 
satisfy  the  practitioner  in  every  respect.  Several  pre- 
parations have  been  introduced  as  harmless  and  not 
poisonous  nerve  sedatives  and  hypnotics,  but  T.  Runck 
(Muench.  med.  V'och.,  April  9th,  1907)  does  not  think  that 
any  of  them  can  be  truly  described  as  such.  The  long- 
felt  want  seems,  however,  to  be  supplied  in  a  new 
compound  which  Saam  has  synthetically  built  up.  This 
compound  is  the  a  bromine  iso-valerianate  of  urea,  and  is 
placed  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  "  bromural." 
The  non-toxicity  of  this  new  preparation  has  been  deter- 
mined by  other  investigators,  and  Runck  has  satisfied 
himself  on  his  own  person  and  on  other  healthy  indi- 
viduals that  up  to  6  grams  can  be  taken  without  ill  effect. 
His  clinical  experiences  of  the  drug  were  satisfactory  from 
the  first.  He  divides  his  cases  into  three  classes — namely, 
mild,  moderate,  and  severe  forms  of  sleeplessness.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  10  patients,  and  good  sleep  was 
obtained  in  all  the  patients  with  doses  varying  between 
0.3  and  0.6  gram.  Sleep  mostly  set  in  soon  after  taking 
the  bromural,  and  lasted  till  morning.  On  awakening, 
the  patients  felt  well  and  fresh.      None  of  them  com- 
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plained  of  bad  dreams  and  no  side-effects  or  sequelae 
were  seen.  The  second  group  consisted  of  25  cases.  In 
this  group  the  disturbance  of  sleep  was  moderately 
severe  The  resistance  against  sleep  was  greater  in  these 
cases  than  in  those  of  the  first  class,  and  correspondingly 
the  sleep  set  in  less  promptly.  The  sleep  did  not  last  for 
longer  than  from  three  to  five  hours  in  any  case,  but  it 
was  always  possible  by  giving  a  second  dose  to  extend 
the  sleep  to  double  that  time.  The  dose  varied  between 
0  3  and  0.7  gram,  while  1.5  gram  was  given  on  one 
occasion.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  effect  is  not 
increased  by  increasing  the  dose  much  above  0.3  gram. 
The  fact  that  bromurut  only  acts  for  a  few  hours  in  con- 
ditions in  which  cough  or  some  other  symptom  disturbs 
the  sleep  speaks  in  favour  of  a  rapid  excretion  of  the 
substance.  In  the  third  class  there  were  11  patients,  and 
in  all  of  these  the  pain  or  other  cause  preventing  sleep 
was  severe.  Bromural  had  no  effect  in  overcoming  the 
want  of  sleep  here.  In  spite  of  large  doses,  however,  no 
ill  effects  followed  the  exhibition  of  the  preparation.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  bromural  is  not  a  toxic  narcotic, 
and  in  order  to  support  his  contention  that  it  is  quite  a 
safe  mild  hypnotic  Run;k  quotes  the  cases  of  18  infants 
to  whom  he  gave  it  with  excellent  results.  He  states  that 
he  has  employed  the  drug  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  various  groups,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  he  limited  him- 
self to  the  few.  He  believes  that  bromural  surpasses  all 
other  drugs  of  this  class  in  safe  and  prompt  action,  and 
prophe3ie3  a  wide  use  of  bromural  in  future. 


5  2. 


Tile  Intratuiuour  Application  or  Radiu 
other  Rny§. 


H.  Strebel  (Mi'inch.  med.  IVoch.,  March  12th,  1907)  believes 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  disputed  that  Roentgen,  radium, 
and  external  cathodal  rays  are  capable  of  producing  a 
degenerative  process  in  the  tissues  of  carcinomatous  and 
sarcomatous  growths.  But  these  rays  are  quite  incapable 
of  bringing  about  a  total  disappearance  of  every  growth,  no 
matter  of  what  size,  when  applied  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  After  exposing  a  tumour  one  not  infrequently  finds 
that  the  action  of  the  rays  has  penetrated  3  mm.  or  more, 
but  no  trace  of  any  action  is  to  be  found  at  a  depth  of 
1  cm.  The  uninfluenced  part  of  the  growth  usually  pro- 
liferates rapidly,  while  the  treated  part  is  retarded.  These 
considerations  inter  alia  induced  the  author  to  apply 
radium  inside  malignant  growths.  This  was  done  by 
boring  a  hole  in  an  aluminium  rod  and  placing  his  radium 
at  the  opening  of  this  rod.  The  rod  is  then  passed  through 
a  trocar  opening  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour.  The  rays 
are  then  utilized  in  all  directions,  and  no  absorption 
taking  place  into  the  skin,  the  gain  in  activity  is  consider- 
able ;  the  radium  can  further  be  applied  as  long  as  is 
required,  since  no  burning  of  the  skin  can  result.  During 
the  last  year  he  has  been  working  out  a  method  of  apply- 
ing x  rays  "  intratumourally,"  and  has  devised  a  method  of 
carrying  this  out.  X  rays  are  the  secondary  products  of 
the  cathodal  rays  on  the  anticathode.  He  allows  the 
cathodal  rays  to  fall  on  the  finely-drawn-out  point  of  a  glass 
tube,  and  finds  that  the  glass  anticathodal  rays  are  diffused 
in  all  directions.  When  using  a  platinum  cathode,  he 
only  obtains  diffusion  to  the  extent  of  a  half  sphere.  The 
latter  is,  therefore,  useful  in  subcutaneous  applications 
for  superficially-placed  small  growths.  The  parts  are 
first  well  anaesthetized  by  the  infiltration  method  with 
the  addition  of  adrenalin,  and  then  a  double-edged  knife 
is  thrust  into  the  tumour  in  any  direction  permissible  by 
the  anatomical  structures.  The  Roentgen  tube  is  then 
passed  through  the  incised  wound  canal,  and  then  attached 
to  a  stand.  The  adrenalin  and  also  the  pressure  render 
the  parts  bloodless,  and  this  increases  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing the  rays.  It  is  necessary  previously  to  have  deter- 
mined the  capabilities  of  the  tube  by  a  control  test  with 
the  chromo-radiometer,  and  so  that  one  will  be  able  to 
measure  the  dosage  during  the  application.  The  current 
employed  should  be  relatively  weak  in  order  to  avoid 
excessive  heat  and  to  protect  the  tube.  When  soft  tubes 
are  used  the  result  of  such  an  application  is  to  produce  a 
cylinder  of  necrotic  tissue.  At  times  in  large  growths  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  several  incision  canals  and  to 
apply  the  rays  from  many  points,  while  in  small  sub- 
cutaneous growths,  especially  in  glands,  the  so-called 
subcutaneous  method  may  be  used.  Next,  he  turns  to  the 
external  cathodal  rays.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to 
show  that  the  rays  which  pass  directly  outwards  through  an 
aluminium  window  from  the  vacuum  tube  -that  is,  the 
external  cathodal  rays— are  much  more  powerful  than 
x  or  radium  rays.  They  are  also  of  greater  therapeutic 
value.  He  sta1^,  without  giving  any  details  as  yet,  that 
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he  has  succeeded  in  applying  these  rays  also  intra- 
tumourally. In  discussing  the  action  of  the  rays,  he 
says  that  it  is  probable  that  all  agents  which 
cause  a  destruction  of  the  blood  elements,  such  as- 
burns,  arsenic,  chlorate  of  potassium,  etc.,  also  cause 
a  more  or  less  marked  degeneration  of  malignant 
tissue.  It  has  further  been  shown  that  both  x  rays  and 
radium  induce  a  change  in  the  blood  corpuscles,  especially 
a  hyperleucocytosis  and  lymphopenia,  and  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rays  produces  a  substance  in  the  tissuec- 
which  acts  positively  chemiotactically  toward  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells,  producing,  as  a  by-product,  cholin. 
The  sum  total  of  these  changes  is  to  prevent  the  new  forma- 
tion of  leucocytes,  and  thus  to  produce  leucopenia.  He 
therefore  considers  that  one  should  not  only  apply  the  rays 
locally  to  the  malignant  growths,  but  also  generally,  so  as 
to  assist  this  blood  change  generally,  which  may  assist  in 
causing  degeneration  of  the  tumour  cells.  He  thinks  that 
the  application  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  which  causes  a 
haemolysis,  should  be  combined  with  the  ray  treatment 
in  order  to  increase  this  blood  change  effect. 


PATHOLOGY. 

53.  Experimental  Arterio-sclerosis  produced  by  Nicotine* 

G.  PArADiA  (Rii:  di  Pat.  Nerv.  e  Merit.,  Florence,  1907,  xii, 
161)  has  given  repeated  injections  of  nicotine  to  rabbits,  in 
quantities  up  to  1  mg.  at  a  time,  for  periods  of  from  one 
to  thirteen  weeks.  He  finds  that  nicotine  given  intra- 
venously causes  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  arterial 
muscle,  atrophy  of  the  elastic  fibres,  and  proliferation  of 
the  intima,  in  both  young  and  adult  animals.  The 
nicotine  weakens  the  vessel  walls,  and  raises  the  blood 
pressure  ;  the  media  gives  way,  and  compensatory  growth 
of  the  intima  follows,  producing  arterio-sclerosis.  The 
thickened  intima  contains  a  few  connective  tissue  cells 
and  numerous  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  ;  its  deeper  layers 
tend  to  degenerate,  and  the  necrotic  areas  in  the  media 
become  infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  which  provoke  growth 
of  connective  tissue  in  their  vicinity.  Photomicrographs 
of  the  changes  observed  are  given.  The  injection  of  1  mg. 
of  nicotine  under  the  skin  produces  no  symptoms ;  the 
same  quantity  given  intravenously  may  produce  at  once 
an  attack  of  tonic  and  clonic  spasms,  with  rigidity  of  the 
limbs,  opisthotonos,  and  trismus.  The  attack  passes 
off  in  tremors,  and  the  animal  returns  to  its  normai 
condition. 


54.        Lesions  of  Posterior  Root   Cianslia  in  Herpes 

Zoster. 

Dejerine  and  Andre  Thomas  record  (Rev.  Xeuroloyigue . 
No.  10,  May  30th,  1907,  p.  469)  a  case  of  herpes  zoster  in 
which  lesions  of  the  posterior  root  ganglia  were  found  post 
mortem.  The  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  75,  in  whom 
shingles  appeared  six  weeks  before  death  from  heart 
disease,  the  eruption  being  strictly  limited  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  right  eighth  dorsal  root.  The  only  other  impor- 
tant clinical  peculiarity  was  the  absence  of  lymphocytes 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  during  twenty  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  eighth  dorsal  posterior 
root  was  manifestly  atrophied,  and  showed  a  considerable 
number  of  fibres  undergoing  Wallerian  degeneration.  The 
ganglia  and  roots  above  and  below  showed  no  degenera- 
tion, and  the  anterior  roots  were  healthy.  As  regards  the 
eighth  ganglion  and  root  there  were  pathological  changes 
in  the  interior  of  the  ganglion,  in  its  capsule,  and  in  tire 
root  on  both  sides  of  the  ganglion.  The  changes  involved 
both  the  nervous  and  interstitial  tissues.  The  capsule  of" 
the  ganglion  was  thickened  ;  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
ganglion  and  root  showed  accumulations  of  lymphocytes, 
the  walls  of  many  of  the  vessels  were  thickened,  and  their 
lumen  narrowed.  The  venous  sinuses  of  the  root  near  the 
ganglion  were  dilated,  but  there  were  no  haemorrhages. 
The  axis  cylinder  in  the  affected  parts  were  much  hyper- 
trophied  in  parts,  and  in  some  places  had  disappeared  : 
besides  these  signs  of  degeneration  there  were  signs  of 
regeneration  in  the  form  of  very  fine  and  much  twisted 
axis  fibres  resembling  those  described  by  Ramon  y  Cajal 
in  the  cicatrix  of  divided  nerves.  Many  of  the  ganglion 
cells  had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  regions  invaded  by 
leucocytes,  others  were  small,  atrophied,  and  vacuolated. 
The  pericellular  capsules  were  relatively  but  little  affected. 
No  micro-organisms  were  found  in  the  sections',  but  an 
exhaustive  search  for  them  was  not  made.  The  histo- 
logical changes  correspondr-d  with  those  of  an  inf<  c\  ive 
lesion. 
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MEDICINE. 


.Subaortic  Stenosis. 


L.  Zoja  (II  Policlin,,  January,  1907)  says  that  subaortic 
stenosis  was  originally  described  as  the  result  of  a  chronic 
mitral  endocarditis  spreading  to  the  tissues  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  interventricular  septum,  and  leading  to  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  tissues  below  the  level  of  the  healthy 
aortic  valves.  Subsequent  investigations  have  tended  to 
show  that  the  process  is  not  necessarily  fibrous,  but  may 
be  atheromatous  or  endarterit:c,  especially  in  cases  of 
hereditary  syphilis,  the  disease  in  that  case  spreading  from 
the  aortic  to  the  mitral  region,  and  not  in  the  direction 
first  described.  Diagnosis  has  usually  been  made  post 
mortem,  but  Huchard  considers  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
diagnose  the  disease  during  life.  The  murmur  is  heard  a 
little  lower  down  than  in  the  case  of  aortic  stenosis,  and 
over  a  wider  area,  so  as  almost  to  suggest  interventricu- 
lar communication,  but  for  the  fact  that  in  that  case 
more  severe  functional  symptoms  would  be  likely  to  show 
themselves.  A  peculiar  fremitus,  and  other  signs  difficult 
to  demonstrate,  have  also  been  described.  Whenever 
mitral  stenosis  is  accompanied  by  a  systolic  murmur  in 
the  aortic  area  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  subaortic  s'enosis.  Z>j a  reports  and  discusse3a  case  care- 
fully observed  by  himself,  and  examined  anatomically  after 
death.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  33.  She  had  two  attacks 
of  facial  erysipelas  at  the  ages  of  13  and  14.  She  suffered  at 
17  years  of  age  from  an  illness  supposed  to  be  diplococcic 
meningitis,  and  after  that  time  always  suffered  from  giddi- 
ness and  palpitation  of  the  heart  after  slight  exertion.  She 
was  married  and  bore  a  child  at  the  age  of  23.  Six  years 
later  she  suffered  from  a  pelvic  and  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion spreading  to  the  chest,  and  considered  by  the  author 
to  have  been  gonorrhoea!  in  origin.  The  same  symptoms 
appeared  again  in  July,  1905.  When  she  came  to  the  hos- 
pital she  was  pale,  had  some  oedema  of  the  legs,  slightly 
thickened  aiteries,  and  a  dicrotic  pulse — 109.  Over  the 
carotid  arteries  the  heart  sounds  to  be  heard  were  a 
blowing  systolic  murmur  and  a  second  sound.  The  cardiac 
impulse  was  feeble.  There  was  a  slight  systolic  fremitus 
to  be  felt  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  intercostal  spaces. 
The  heart  dullness  was  very  slightly  increased  in  extent. 
At  the  apex  there  was  a  first  sound  partly  obscured  by  a 
blowing  murmur  lasting  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second 
sound.  This  murmur  was  heard  more  or  less  over 
the  whole  cardiac  area,  be'ng  conducted  especially 
along  a  line  from  the  apex  to  the  aortic  cartilage. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  there  was  a  faint  diastolic 
murmur.  At  the  aortic  cartilage  the  systolic  murmur  com- 
pletely effaced  the  first  sound,  and  the  second  sound  was 
accentuated.  At  the  pulmonary  cartilage  the  murmur  was 
more  faint,  and  the  second  sound  was  not  accentuated. 
The  murmur  was  also  heard  in  the  left  axilla  and  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum.  While  she  was  in  hospital  there 
were  haemorrhages  from  the  nose  and  gums  and  from 
haemorrhoids.  The  case  was  diagnosed  as  aortic  stenosis 
without  involvement  of  the  mitral  orifice.  She  died  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  1906.  At  the  autopsy  an  athero- 
matous patch  was  found  in  the  aorta.  The  aortic  valves 
were  slightly  thickened.  The  stenosis  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  a  cord  of  fibrous  tissue  of  inflammatory  origin, 
running  three-quarters  of  the  way  round  the  inner  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  aorta,  and  was  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
subaortic  stenosis.  Zoja  considers  that  the  origin  of  the 
disorder  is  to  be  found  in  the  bacillary  infection  causing 
the  two  attacks  of  erysipelas,  or  else  in  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  meningitis.  He  states  that  his  case  shows  the 
possibility  of  subaortic  stenosis  without  mitral  disease 
from  endocarditis  the  result  of  infection,  and  the  fact 
that  in  such  a  case,  in  the  absence  of  arterial  changes, 
the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  slight,  and  only  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  stenosis.  Diagnosis  depends  on  this  fact 
and  on  the  minute  differences  between  the  murmurs  in 
subaortic  stenosis  and  those  in  pure  classical  aortic 
stenosis. 


56, 


Appeutlicitls. 


A.  Albu  {Mitt.  a.  d.  Grenzgtb.  d.  Med.  u.  Chir.,  1907,  xvii, 
p.  349)  has  observed  173  cat-ex  of  acute  and  315  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  appendix  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
his  private  and  public  practice.     The  figures  include  a 


number  of  the  milder  attacks  that  are  rarely  seen  in 
hospital  practice,  are  cured  spontaneously  in  from  one 
to  eight  days,  and  lead  Albu  to  protest  against  the  practice 
of  operating  early  upon  every  case  of  appendicitis  that 
may  be  met  with.  His  article  extends  to  over  fifty  pages, 
and  can  only  be  summarized  here  ;  he  is  in  favour  of 
operation  the  moment  any  evidence  of  peritonitis  or 
peritoneal  irritation  makes  its  appearance,  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  acute  cases  recover  of  their  own 
accord  in  a  few  days,  he  deprecates  the  invariable  early 
operation  advised  by  many  surgeonr-.  Such  operations 
are  as  dangerous  to  the  patient  as  the  mild  attack  of 
appendicitis  is  itself,  and  erroneous  diagnosis  must  often 
be  made  if  the  operation  is  done  within  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  before  a  mild  case  of  appendicitis  can 
be  certainly  diagnosed.  The  favourable  statistics  of  the 
early  operation  are  attractive,  but  owe  some  of  their 
attraction  to  the  fact  that  they  include  very  mild  attacks. 
Appendicitis  must  not  be  diagnosed  unless  macroscopic 
changes  can  be  seen  in  the  appendix.  Opium  and 
purgatives  should  be  withheld  even  in  mild  cases ; 
operation  is  always  indicated  in  intermittent  or  remittent 
attacks,  and  also  in  chronic  appendicitis  whenever  any 
objective  evidence  of  disease  can  be  made  out— constant 
resistance  or  tenderness  on  pressure  over  typical  areas. 
But  if  only  subjective  troubles  are  complained  of,  a  long 
course  of  internal  therapy  should  first  be  tried  ;  rest  in 
bed,  hydrotherapy  or  balneotherapy,  and  so  forth,  will 
often  work  lasting  cures  in  mild  cas>es. 

57.        Fever  as  a  Mi-iuutoui  of  liaati-ic  Carcinoma. 

G.  Spelta  (Gxzz.  Med.  Hal.,  May  16th,  1907)  states  that 
fever  has  been  described  by  some  authors  in  as  many  as  27 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  if  atten- 
tion be  directed  only  to  those  cases  in  which  fever  is  con- 
stantly noted  while  the  patient  is  under  observation,  and 
in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  really  a  symptom  of  the 
disease,  few  cases  will  be  found.  He  inclines  to  the  view 
that  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  it  is  due  to  the  cancer  itself, 
and  not,  as  some  have  thought,  to  secondary  infections. 
For  it  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  growth  has 
ulcerated  and  it  is  not  attended  by  the  rapid  physical 
deterioration  which  might  be  expected  if  it  were  due  to 
secondary  infect  ion.  The  type  of  fever  is  characteristic,  a 
remittent  quotidian  fever,  varying  for  the  most  part 
between  the  limits  of  37.5°  and  38  5°  C.  The  elevation  of 
temperature,  which  teaches  its  height  in  a  few  hours,  is  not 
preceded  by  shivering,  nor  accompanied  by  delirium, 
tevere headache,  palpitation,  and  illness.  Defeivescence  is 
usually  followed  by  profuse  sweating.  There  is  no 
leucocytosis.  The  fever  hastens  the  patient's  down- 
waid  career,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  well-maiked  and 
speedy  wasting  which  might  be  expected.  Two  cases  are 
recorded  by  the  author,  who  reproduces  their  tempera- 
ture charts  for  the  time  of  their  stay  in  hospital. 
The  first  patient  was  a  man  of  50  with  pain  at  the 
epigastrium — at  first  two  hours  after  food,  getting  worse 
during  the  last  year,  and  at  last  becoming  almost  con- 
tinuous— a  lump  the  size  of  a  fist  palpable  just  below  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  and  a  hard  and  nodulated  liver.  An 
hour  after  Ewald's  small  test  breakfast  the  stomach 
yielded  73  c.cm.  of  food  slightly  tinted  with  fresh  blood. 
There  was  no  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  slight  traces  of 
lactic  acid.  No  cancer  cells  found.  The  patient  was  in 
hospital  from  November  6th  to  January  4th,  and  his 
weight  gradually  fell  from  53  to  49  kilos,  lie  lived  three 
weeks  after  leaving  hospital,  and  continued  to  suffer  from 
fever  of  the  same  type,  unaccounted  for  by  any  coexistent 
respiratory,  urinary,  or  other  disease.  The  second  patient 
had  similar  symptoms,  except  that  no  lump  could  be  felt. 
He  died  rather  suddenly  after  being  in  hospital  for  twenty 
days  and  losing  3  kilos  in  weight.  Post  mortem  there  was 
found  an  ulcerated  new  growth  in  the  pyloiic  region, 
opening  by  a  large  rent  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


SURGERY: 

58.         Posterior  Drainage  in  Operative  Treatise as 
of  Laree  Pancreatic  Cysts. 
Hardouin  (.Sen.  de  Chir.,  No.  6,  1907)  reports  a  case   in 
which  Duvot,  after  exposure  of  a  large  glandular  cyst  of 
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the  pancreas  by  median  laparotomy,  and  removal  of  its 
fluid  contents,  completed  the  operation  by  establishing 
free  drainage  in  the  left  lumbar  region.  The  wound  in  the 
abdominal  wall  was  completely  cicatrized  by  the  eleventh 
day  after  the  operation,  and  the  lumbar  fistula  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  month.  The  practice  of  lumbar 
drainage  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  author  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  a  serious  result  of  incision  of  a  pan- 
creatic cyst.  This  operation,  when  performed  in  the  usual 
way  by  laparotomy,  marsupialization,  and  anterior  drain- 
age, is  often  followed  by  a  persistent  fistula,  which  not 
only  causes  much  discomfort,  but  often  impairs  the  general 
condition  and  leads  to  the  death  of  the  patient  through 
exhaustion.  The  chief  causes  of  persistence  of  the  fistula 
are,  it  is  pointed  out,  retention  of  an  irritating  fluid,  infec- 
tion of  this  fluid,  and  the  continuous  secretion  from  the 
cyst.  Drainage  through  a  posterior  opening  made  in  the 
lumbar  region  favours  the  ready  removal  of  the  secretion, 
and,  moreover,  enables  the  surgeon  to  arrest  the  discharge 
by  injections  of  iodine  solution  or  some  other  irritating 
fluid,  a  therapeutical  resource  which  would  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  drainage  by  an  anterior  abdominal  wound.  It 
has  been  proposed  by  Ueraud  to  attack  the  cyst  from  the 
lumbar  region,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences attending  anterior  laparotomy ;  but  Hardouin, 
whilst  acknowledging  that  such  an  operation  would  afford 
the  best  conditions  of  security,  and  secure  perfect  drainage, 
points  out  the  technical  dilliculties  of  this  procedure,  and 
the  impossibility  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  cyst  can 
be  removed,  of  practising  total  extirpation. 

59.  Surgery  In  Diabetes. 

Joseph  Wiener  (Med.  Kec,  May  4th,  1907)  discusses  the 
advisability  of  performing  surgical  operations  in  diabetes 
and  the  care  of  the  surgical  complications  of  diabetes.  We 
must  distinguish  between  intercurrent  diseases  demanding 
surgical  interference  and  the  surgical  complications  of 
diabetes.  AH  necessary  operations  for  diseases  not  due  to 
diabetes  should  be  performed  just  as  would  be  advisable 
in  ordinary  patients.  All  operations  of  any  kind  on  dia- 
betics should  be  done  as  simply  and  quickly  aa  possible, 
and  ether  and  chloroform  should  be  avoided.  The  use  of  a 
moderately  restricted  diet  before  operation  will  be  service- 
able, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  patient's 
resistance  by  too  strict  diet.  Sodium  bicarbonate  given 
before  and  after  operation  will  do  some  good  in  neutralizing 
the  acids  that  are  created  by  the  disease  in  the  blood. 
Sugar  in  the  blood  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
acetone,  diacelic  acid,  oxybutyrie  acid,  and  lactic  acid 
which  are  in  the  circulation.  They  injure  the  tissues  and 
lender  them  prone  to  infection,  as  well  as  producing  pre- 
mature arteriosclerotic  changes.  This  results  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dry  gangrene,  which  is  converted  into  the  wet 
form  by  infection.  In  gangrene  of  the  foot,  a  high 
amputation  is  demanded  by  affection  of  three  or  more  toes, 
cellulitis,  and  progressive  infection.  If  more  than  1  gram 
of  ammonia  is  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  operation 
should  be  postponed  until  careful  diet  has  lessened  the 
ammonia. 

60.  Preventive  Treatment  of  Tetanus. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  by  many  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Soci£t6  de  Chirurgie  of  Paris  on  the  value  of 
injections  of  antitetanic  serum  in  the  prevention  of  tetanus, 
Berger  (  Bull,  et  Mem. ,  No.  18, 1907),  arguing  in  favour  of  such 
prophylactic  method,  stated  that  great  importance  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  study  of  the  records  from  those  hos- 
pitals in  which  it  had  been  systematically  practised.  In 
his  own  hospital  practice  during  the  past  seven  years 
preventive  injections  had  been  made,  by  his  instructions, 
in  all  eases  of  injury  likely  to  result  in  tetanus,  and 
particularly  of  wounds  soiled  by  contact  with  earth  or 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  some  foreign  body. 
The  only  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  observed  in  the  course 
of  this  long  trial  was  one  in  which  the  wounded  subject 
had  not  been  treated  by  preventive  injections.  A  like 
experience  has  been  recorded  by  Luckett,  an  American 
surgeon,  who  in  60  cases  of  revolver  wound  noted  only  1 
instance  of  tetanus.  This  occurred  in  a  woman  who 
refused  to  be  treated,  as  all  the  other  subjects  were,  by 
antitoxic  injections.  These  results,  Berger  holds,  confirm 
the  favourable  expectations  of  those  who  have  tried  pre- 
ventive injections  with  much  success  on  animals.  Ee'ger, 
in  discussing  the  published  instances  of  the  failure  of  the 
preventive  treatment,  states  that  such  instances  are  rare, 
and.  in  his  opinion,  not  sufficient  to  destroy  faith  in  the 
value  of  antitetanic  injections.  At  the  most,  he  states, 
they  suggest  some  reservations  in  regard  to  the  constant 
efficacy  of  the  method.  A  study  of  the  few  recorded  cases 
of  failure  show,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  much  reduced  mortality, 
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and  favours  the  view  that  preventive  injection,  if  not  an 
absolute  guarantee  against  the  development  of  tetanus,  is 
a  cause  of  attenuation  and  of  diminished  gravity  of  this 
complication.  There  are,  it  is  thought,  two  essential 
conditions  for  the  success  of  the  preventive  treatment 
by  antitoxin.  It  should  be  commenced  as  early  as  pos- 
sible after  the  injury,  and  be  repeated  not  only  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  days,  but  also  at  a  later  period  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  the  third  week,  in  order  to  act  on  any 
toxins  developed  by  bacilli  that  have  escaped  phagocytosis. 
In  concluding,  Berger  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
action  of  the  preventive  injection  of  antitetanic  serum,  if 
such  injection  be  made  early  and  be  repeated,  we  possess 
a  very  sure  if  not  constant  means  of  protection  against  the 
development  of  tetanic  symptoms,  and  stated  that  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  such  treatment  when- 
ever the  conditions  of  a  wound  suggested  the  possible 
occurrence  of  this  complication. 

61.  Three  Laparotomies  in  au   Infant, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Surgical  Society 
Elsberg  (Ann.  of  Surg.,  May,  1907)  presented  a  child  on 
whom  he  had  performed  laparotomy  three  times.  The 
first  operation  was  practised  when  the  infant  was  10 
months  old  for  an  ileo  caecal  intussusception  which 
extended  into  the  sigmoid  flexure.  Reduction  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  days 
the  child  was  well.  Four  weeks  later  the  child  was 
attacked  by  severe  symptoms  of  acute  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, due— as  was  found  on  reopening  the  abdomen  through 
the  old  scar — to  constriction  of  the  caecum  by  a  band. 
This  was  divided  between  ligatures,  and  after  ten  days 
recovery  was  complete.  Six  weeks  later,  when  the  child 
was  just  1  year  old,  laparotomy  was  performed  for  the  third 
time  for  intestinal  obstruction,  and  a  band  was  found  which 
had  strangulated  a  loop  of  ileum.  Notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  this  third  attack  and  the  intensity  of  the  shock, 
the  child  made  an  uneventful  recovery  from  the  operation. 


62. 


OBSTETRICS. 

Rupture  of  Membranes  :   Precautions 
Necessary. 


Rudaux  (La  Clin.,  May,  1907)  finds  that  artificial  rupture 
of  the  membranes  in  labour  is  a  simple  matter  when  a  real 
bag  of  water  is  present  in  front  of  the  presentation ;  the 
difficulty  arises  when  the  fetus  is  not  engaged  in  the  pelvis 
and  the  bag  is  large,  and  when  the  membranes  are  so 
tightly  applied  over  the  presenting  part  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable.  When  rupture  is  indicated  it  may  be 
performed  either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  perforator. 
The  latter  is  sterilized  in  a  flame,  and  held  in  one  hand 
while  the  index  linger  of  the  other  hand  is  passed  into 
the  vagina,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  membranes. 
When  a  contraction  commences  the  instrument  is  slipped 
up  along  the  index  finger  and  gently  pressed  against  the 
sac,  which  it  tears.  The  finger  should  not  be  withdrawn 
until  it  is  certain  that  it  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  pre- 
senting part.  When  intervention  is  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  arresting  haemorrhage  due  to  the  insertion  of 
the  placenta  upon  the  lower  uterine  segment,  the  index 
finger  should  be  further  employed  to  tear  the  membranes 
as  widely  as  possible.  This  will  prevent  any  dragging  on 
margins  of  the  placenta,  and  will  therefore  stop  its  detach- 
ment and  the  consequent  flow  of  blood.  When  the  fetus 
is  not  engaged  in  the  pelvis  and  the  sac  formed  by  the 
pelvis  is  very  large,  it  is  wise  to  undertake  a  thorough 
manual  examination  of  the  sac  to  determine  whether  the 
cord  or  a  small  limb  is  lying  in  front  of  the  presentation. 
Should  such  be  the  case,  it  is  replaced  before  the  rupture 
is  made.  The  perforation  is  made  in  the  interval  of  two 
contractions  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  loss  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  ;  before  withdrawing  the  hand  one  should  ascertain 
that  the  escaping  waters  have  not  brought  down  the  funis, 
and  that  the  presentation  is  occupying  the  pelvic  basin, 
making  it  impossible  for  prolapse  to  occur.  More  rarely 
one  sees  the  presenting  part  flexed  and  engaged  in  the 
parturient  canal  with  no  bag  of  waters  in  front  of  it,  but 
with  the  membranes  so  smoothly  applied  to  the  head  that 
they  are  almost  imperceptible,  or  appear  to  have  been 
already  ruptured.  An  attentive  examination  shows  that 
the  head  is  smooth,  and  that  the  folds  and  hair  of  the 
scalp  are  not  in  contact  with  the  fingers.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  sero-sanguineius  swelling  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  sac,  and  should  not  be  forgotten  :  the  integrity  of  the 
membranes  is  evident  when  the  entire  hand  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina  and  passed  over  the  fetal  head,  which  is 
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felt  to  be  smooth  and  uniform,  and  from  which  no  liquid 
is  flowing.  No  sharp  instrument  can  be  used  to  make  the 
perforation,  but  the  membranes  can  be  grasped  by  a  pair 
of  forceps,  and  these  twisted  round  several  times,  when  the 
rupture  will  easily  be  made.  The  index  finger  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  breech  and  the  opening  extended  freely. 
In  some  rare  east's  the  membranes  which  form  the  amniotic 
sac  contain  blood  vessels  distributed  over  them,  the  funis 
is  not  inserted  in  the  placenta  but  in  the  membranes,  and 
the  vessels  diverge,  running  singly  between  the  folds  of 
the  amnion  and  chorion  to  the  placental  mass.  When  it 
is  possible  to  diagnose  this  condition  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  tear  the  membranes  in  tbe  direction  of  the  vessels, 
and  not  transversely  to  them.  When  placenta  praevia  is 
present  palpate  the  margin  of  the  placental  surface  to  find 
a  point  at  which  the  membranes  are  accessible  and  easy 
to  rupture. 

63.  Delivery  or  tbe  Retained  Head  after 

Decapitation. 

Borgnis  regrets  that  the  methods  of  the  delivery  of  the 
fetal  head  which  is  retained  after  decapitation  are  not 
dealt  with  more  minutely  in  the  midwifery  textbooks 
(Deut.  tried.  IVoch.,  October  16th,  1906).  The  deplorable 
•accident  of  pulling  the  fetal  head  off  in  attempts  to  deliver 
does  not  occur  so  frequently  since  delivery  by  forceps  has 
become  more  common  than  version  and  extraction  by 
traction  on  the  feet.  Still  the  accident  may  occur  at  the 
present  time,  especially  with  a  dead  and  decomposed  fetus. 
How  to  deliver  the  retained  head  under  these  conditions  is 
an  important  question  in  midwifery.  If  the  pelvis  is 
normal,  and  the  cervix  is  completely  retracted,  with  a 
dilated  or  nearly  dilated  os  externum,  one  can  deliver  by 
the  manual  method.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  hand 
into  the  uterus,  seeking  the  fetal  mouth  with  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  and,  while  the  head  is  pressed  on  by  the 
external  hand,  slight  tension  is  applied  on  the  chin.  Next 
one  can  deliver  with  forceps,  fixing  the  head  in  the  true 
pelvis  from  outside.  Or  one  can  apply  a  method  which  the 
author  has  devised.  This  consists  in  catching  hold  of  the 
head  with  a  vulsellum  or  some  suitable  form  of  forceps, 
tying  a  string  on  to  the  instrument  and  weighting  the 
string,  which  is  brought  over  the  end  of  the  bed.  The 
continuous  traction  induces  good  uterine  contractions,  and 
the  head  can  be  delivered  after  a  few  hours  by  slight  pull- 
ing on  the  forceps.  When  the  cervix  is  maintained,  and 
only  admits  one  or  two  fingers,  one  can  dilate  with  a 
dilating  bag  or  metal  dilator,  and  deliver  by  perforation 
and  applying  the  cranioclast,  or  one  may  adopt  the  method 
mentioned  above  of  applying  continuous  traction  by 
means  of  the  forceps  tied  and  weighted.  When  the  pelvis 
is  contracted  one  has  either  to  employ  perforation  and  ex- 
traction with  the  cranioclast,  or,  if  the  conjugate  is  too  small, 
one  must  perform  Caesarean  section.  The  author  describes 
the  details  and  advantages  of  his  method,  and,  while  he 
does  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a  method 
■calculated  to  replace  all  others,  he  believes  that  it  will  be 
sound  extremely  useful  in  certain  cases.  It  is  less  severe 
£or  the  mother,  and  is  very  simple  to  carry  out. 


64. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


Retroflexion  at  Term  :   Abdominal  Section* 


IiANGB  (MonatsscJir.  f.  Geb.  u  Gyn.,  May,  1907)  publishes  a 
full  report  of  a  labour  at  term  impeded  by  retroflexion  of 
chronic  character,  as  adhesions  were  found  to  be  present. 
The  patient  was  31  years  of  age.  All  her  three  previous 
labours  had  been  lingering  but  spontaneous  ;  the  second 
and  third  child,  delivered  in  a  condition  of  asphyxia,  both 
died  within  a  day.  At  term,  during  the  fourth  pregnancy, 
labour  pains  were  strong,  the  membranes  ruptured  early, 
yet  delivery  did  not  occur.  At  the  end  of  four  days  Lange 
was  consulted,  as  an  irreducible  tumour  had  been  detected 
in  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  reached  to  three  fingerbreadths 
above  the  umbilicus  :  its  walls  were  so  tense  that  the  out- 
line of  the  fetus  was  not  easy  to  define.  The  fetal  heart 
sounds  were  clear.  The  os  uteri  was  drawn  up  to  the  level 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  ;  behind  the  cervix 
was  a  soft  mass  which  filled  the  pelvis,  and  was  continuous 
with  the  gravid  uterus  above.  The  os  externum  looked 
directly  downwards,  and  there  was  a  deep  groove  between 
the  back  of  the  cervix  and  the  pelvic  mass.  The  breech 
presented.  Lange  operated ;  the  uterus,  when  the 
abdominal  incision  was  made,  could  not  be  delivered.  The 
round  ligaments  and  appendages  sprang  from  it  below  the 
level  of  the  promontory.     Some  adhesions  being  separated, 


the  fundus  could  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  abdominal 
wound  but  no  further.  A  transverse  fundal  incision  was 
made  and  the  fetus  delivered  alive.  The  uterus  imme- 
diately contracted,  and  the  placenta  was  at  once  detached. 
Whilst  the  deep  pelvic  adhesions  were  being  separated  from 
the  incarcerated  portion,  a  very  difficult  task,  requiring 
the  aid  of  scissors,  the  uterus  became  very  flaccid,  and  bled 
so  freely  at  the  site  of  the  placenta  that  supravaginal 
amputation  was  found  necessary.  After  appropriate  treat- 
ment the  patient  recovered.  The  child  was  reared,  it 
weighed  at  birth  nearly  9i  lb.,  and  measured  21  in.  in 
length.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  to  which  the 
placenta  was  attached,  was  doubly  as  thick  as  the  pos- 
terior ;  it  had  been  very  tense,  but,  after  amputation,  was 
much  contracted,  whilst  the  posterior  wall  appeared  as  a 
flaccid  sac  hanging  from  the  uterus.  The  pelvic  adhesions 
to  the  outer  aspect  of  this  sac  were  found  to  be  very  inti- 
mate :  yet,  although  this  condition  proved  that  the 
incarceration  was  of  long  standing,  there  had  been  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  that  complication  until  labour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dystocia  was  extreme,  and  the  operator 
met  with  unusual  difficulties. 


65,      Mairormat ion s  in  one  Family  Limited  to  i  in-  Sex. 

Schirmer  (Zentralbl.  /.  Gyntik.,  No.  3,  1907)  refers  to 
Sippel's  experience  in  a  family  where  all  the  girls  were 
born  healthy  and  free  from  malformations  whilst  the  three 
borswere  quite  otherwise,  the  first  having  spina  bifida, 
the  second  persistent  thymus,  and  the  third  myxoedema. 
Schirmer  himself  was  for  many  years  the  medical  adviser 
to  a  family  where  all  the  girls  had  the  same  malformation, 
hemicephaly,  whilst  all  the  boys  were  well  formed, 
healthy,  and  strong.  Of  the  total  eight  children  the  first 
three  were  boys  born  between  1882 and  1885  inclusive.  The 
fourth  child,  the  first  girl,  was  born  in  1887,  and  was  dead 
when  delivered.  Late  in  1888  the  fifth  child,  a  boy,  was 
born;  in  1891  the  sixth  child,  a  girl,  was  delivered  alive 
and  lived  for  a  day  and  a  half,  notwithstanding  the  arrested 
cranial  development.  The  seventh  child  was  a  boy,  born 
in  1894.  Seven  years  later  the  mother  was  delivered  of  her 
last  child.  It  was  a  stillborn  girl,  with  hemicephaly  like 
the  two  other  female  children.  Toe  placenta  was  adherent. 
Schirmer  considers  that  this  uniformity  of  a  malformation 
limited  to  one  sex  in  one  family  favours  the  theory  that 
the  sex  of  the  individual  ovum  is  distinct  before  impreg- 
nation. He  further  believes  that  male  and  female  ova 
occupy  different  parts  of  an  ovary ;  the  ancient  theory  of 
the  definite  limitation  of  each  sex  to  one  ovary  is  less 
probable.  Ahlfeld  reported  to  Schirmer  a  case  where  a 
woman  aged  37  came  under  his  care  She  had  already 
given  birth  to  seven  children.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
healthy  girls,  the  remainder  healthy  boys.  At  her  eighth 
confinement  the  mother  was  delivered  of  triplets,  not 
uniovial  but  developed  from  three  ova.  Two  were  females, 
both  hemicephalic,  the  third  was  a  healthy  boy.  Schirmer 
considers  that  some  disease  of  the  female  ova  occurred 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  fourth  child,  wliich  was  the 
second  girl. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


66.       Dosage  of  Snprarenin  in  tlie  Lumbar  Canal. 

According  to  J.  Biberfeld  (Deut.  vied.  Woch.,  April  4th, 
1907)  very  little  work  has  been  published  on  the  toxicity  of 
suprarenin.  Doenitz  found  that  1  mg.  injected  into  the 
spinal  canal  in  cats  did  not  produce  any  severe  poisonous 
symptoms  ;  0  5  to  0  8  mg.  pro  kilo  is  said  to  be  the  lethal 
dose  of  suprarenin  when  applied  intravenously  in  cats  and 
0.1  to  0.2  mg.  in  rabbits.  Biberfeld  has  investigated  this 
point,  especially  in  connexion  with  a  synthetically  pre- 
pared suprarenin  and  some  suprarenin  derivatives.  He 
found  thit  cats  mostly  died  after  receiving  5  mg.  of  supra- 
renin (medium-sized  animals)  intravenously  or  subcutane- 
ously,  while  medium-sized  rabbits  generally  died  after 
0.3  mg.  They  recovered  slightly  from  the  early  symptoms 
for  a  short  time,  but  died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
onset  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  Death  was  due  to 
suffocation,  which  was  caused  by  an  acute  oedema  of  the 
lungs.  He  does  not  think  that  one  is  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  dose  for  rabbits  can  be  applied  to  human  beings. 
According  to  Braun  0.5  mg.  is  the  highest  permissible 
dose  for  the  human  subject.  Rabbits  show  very  marked 
toxic  symptoms  when  2  mg.  are  injected  subcutaneously. 
When  the  suprarenin  is  applied  intradurally,  it  is  found 
to  be  ten  times  more  poisonous.  If  one  were  to  argue 
from  this  basis,  one  must  assume  that  the  permissible 
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dosage  for  the  human  subject,  by  spinal  application,  is  from 
0  05  to  0  075  mg.  One  finds  that  some  surgeons  have 
injected  L  i,  and  even  i  mg.  into  the  spinal  canal  in 
human  subjects.  It  thus  appears  that  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint  this  dosage  is  much  too  high.  Now  turning  to 
the  clinical  reports,  one  reads  of  side-actions  of  suprarenin, 
such  as  headache,  vomiting,  and  the  like.  Peripheral 
paralyses  have  been  noted  in  cats  after  spinal  injections  of 
iuprarenin,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  paralyses  follow- 
ing some  of  the  lumbar  anaesthesias  may  be  due  to  the 
adrenal  extract  injected.  However  this  may  be,  the  author 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  doses  of  suprarenin  which 
are  mostly  applied  in  lumbar  anaesthesia  are  too  hjgh- 
They  are  unnecessary  and  not  free  from  danger.  The 
author  states  that  the  synthetic  suprarenin  which  he  is 
interested  in  is  chemically  nearly  allied  to  natural  supra- 
renin. According  to  the  formula  given,  the  synthetic 
compound  is  a  suprarenin  in  which  the  methvl  group  is 
replaced  by  a  hydrogen  group.  Pi  armacok  gically  he  finds 
that  subcutaneously,  intravenously,  and  al-o  when  applied 
into  the  spinal  canal,  the  synthetic  preparation  is  tolerated 
in  considerably  larger  doses  than  is  the  natural  product. 
The  lethal  dose  when  applied  as  a  spinal  injection  for  cats 
is  about  10  mg.,  and  for  rabbits  is  about  0  5  mg.  In  spite 
of  this  diminished  toxicity,  the  effect  on  the  blood  pressure 
and  other  pharmacological  effects  are  just  as  powerful  as 
those  of  the  natural  suprarenin.  It  thus  appears  that  it 
might  be  wiser  to  use  the  synthetic  preparation  for  lumbar 
anaesthesia. 


67. 


Acocanthera  and  Ouabain. 


The  various  species  of  the  acocanthera  appear  to  have 
a  very  powerful  toxic  effect  on  the  heart,  and  extracts  from 
one  or  more  are  utilized  by  the  natives  of  Nyassa  and 
Abyssinia  as  arrow  poisons.  Acocanthtra  belong  to  the 
family  of  Apocyneae.  The  most  common  variety  is  called 
A.  schimperi,  while  a  second  variety  has  been  described  by 
Schweinfurth  under  the  name,  A.  dejitrsii.  L.  Lewin  and 
E.  Stadelmann  deal  with  the  pharmacology  of  acocanthera. 
The  former,  who  has  studied  the  chemistry,  considers  that 
all  the  non-poisonous  varieties  in  reality  belong  to  the 
Carissa  genus  (Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  December  10th,  19C6). 
Lewin  has  been  able  to  isolate  an  amorphous  glucoside 
from  the  wood  of  the  two  named  varieties,  which,  although 
in  many  respects  like  the  crystalline  glucoside,  ouabain, 
which  was  isolated  from  the  plant  by  Amaud  in  1888,  is 
distinct  from  this  latter  in  certain  particulars.  The 
crystalline  ouabain  is  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  while 
the  amorphous  form  is  very  soluble.  The  former  does  not 
possess  a  bitter  taste,  which  the  latter  does.  The  formula 
of  the  former  is  C1(lH41i012  7H20,  while  that  of  the  latter 
is  Cj.HijO^.  The  crystalline  form  yields  a  slight  green 
fluorescence,  which  develops  slowly  when  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amorphous  form 
yields  a  very  marked  fluorescence  rapidly  under  the  same 
conditions.  He  is  of  opinion  that  his  ouabain  is  identical 
with  abyssin,  an  amorphous  glucoside  obtained  from  acocan- 
thera wood  by  Brieger  and  Dieddelhorst,  and  with  earis- 
sin,  an  amorphous  glucoside  isolated  from  Carissa  cvata. 
The  enormous  toxic  action  of  the  arrow  poison  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  which  an  arrow 
can  carry  leads  to  the  death  of  an  elephant,  rhinoceros,  or 
giraffe  after  a  short  time.  It  therefore  seemed  clear  to 
Lewin  that  one  must  be  dealing  with  the  strongest 
cardiac  poisons  known.  On  experimenting,  he  found 
that  i  mg.  causes  the  frog's  heart  to  stop  in  extreme 
systole.  A  few  milligrams  applied  to  rabbits  and 
dogs  produces  yawning  respiiation,  followed  by  cyanosis 
and  extreme  dyspnoea,  and  finally  death  in  convulsions. 
The  respiratory  changes  are  secondary  to  the  cardiac  dis- 
turbances. The  action  of  the  acocanthera  and  its  glucoside 
thus  appeared  to  be  more  powerful  but  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis,  and  Lewin  therefore  wished  to  try  the  drug  in 
clinical  medicine.  Stadelmann  reports  the  results  of  the 
clinical  experiments.  After  very  carefully  testirg  for  a 
pharmacological  dose,  both  on  himself  and  on  patients,  he 
found  that  an  infusion  of  acocanthera  wood  of  1  to  li  grams 
to  160  grams  of  water,  to  which  he  added  30  grams  of 
simple  syrup  and  10  grams  of  peppermint  water,  was  the 
best  means  of  employing  it.  He  gave  from  6  to  8  table- 
spoonfuls  of  this  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  pharmaco- 
logical action  was  very  like  that  of  digitalis.  In  some 
cases  it  acted  well  after  digitalis  had  failed,  while  in  other 
cases  it  failed  to  do  good.  The  pulse  was  generally  slowed 
and  improved  in  quality.  This  was  mostly  seen  in  mitral 
disease  and  less  frequently  in  aoitic  disease.  Blood 
pressure  sometimes  rose  and  sometimes  fell,  but  in  spite 
of  the  variations  in  the  objective  action,  it  mostly  did  the 
patients  subjective  good.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted 
is  not  always  increased.  Sometimes  the  amount  is  raised 
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without  any  corresponding  action  being  noticed  in  the 
pulse.  In  general,  he  is  inclined  to  rfgud  acocanthera 
infusion  as  a  valuable  means  of  supplement^','  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  disease,  although  he  does  not  suggest  that 
it  sl.oald  replace  digitalis.  He  has  also  made  a  few  ex- 
periments with  ouabain,  which,  as  far  as  thi-y  go,  seem  to 
promise  well.  He  found  that  it  could  be  iiijected  sub- 
cutaneously  or  intramuscularly,  which  is  a  gain  both  as 
regards  economy  and  therapeutic  action  ;  0.3  to  0.4  mg. 
of  ouabain  injected  in  this  way  is  painless,  and  the  action 
on  the  heart  is  verymaiked.  No  unpleasant  side-effects, 
which  are  not  uncommon  with  digitalin,  etc..  have  been 
met  with  so  far.  He  proposes  to  continue  this  research 
further. 


68. 


To  I  ra-rblor-  ai  ft  bane 


The  inflammatory  and  explosive  nature  of  ethtr  has  led 
to  some  disastrous  resiilts  in  its  application  as  a  solvent  in 
medic  ne,  and  Wtderhake  {Dtut.  med.  tf\ch.,  April  11th, 
1907;  ci  nsiders  t!  at  f<  r  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  limit 
the  use  of  ether,  benzene,  and  similar  compounds,  when 
dealing  with  the  human  body.  Lie  suggests  that  tetra- 
chlor-methane  (COIJ  can  be  substituted  for  these  sub- 
stances as  a  solvent.  Tetra-chlor-nielhane  is  a  liquid, 
having  a  pleasant  odour,  and  is  somewhat  volatile.  It 
boils  at  76°  C,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1631.  It  is 
neither  inflammable  nor  explosive.  As  a  solvent,  it  serves 
excellently  for  broc  ine,  iodine,  oils,  paraffin,  gutta-percha, 
resins,  tars,  etc  ,  and  therefore  is  able  to  supplant  benzene. 
It  penetrates  deeply  into  the  tkin,  and  for  this  reason, 
Wederhake  regards  it  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
strong  disinfectants,  such  as  iodine  or  bromine.  He 
disinfects  his  hands  as  follows:  After  washing  sys- 
tematically with  nailbiush  or  rough  cloth  for  five 
minutes,  the  hands  are  dipjei  in  a  solution  of  1  per 
cert,  iodine  and  0  5  per  cent,  solid  paraffin  (43°  C. 
melting  point)  in  tetra-chlor- methane  ;  500  c.cm.  of  the 
solution  is  necessary  for  the  disinfection,  but  the  fluid  can 
be  resterilized  by  boil  nj  ai.d  used  again.  Water  and  soap 
ere  not  needed.  Afttr  the  operation,  one  merely  rimes 
one's  hands  in  the  solv  nt.  to  get  rid  of  the  paraffin.  Another 
method  of  preparing  the  hands  for  operations  is  to  dip  them 
in  a  solution  if  gutta-percha  in  tetra-chlor-methane.  This 
leaves  a  thin  flexible  glove  of  sterile  gutta-percha  on  the 
skin.  For  cosmetic  purposes,  he  finds  that  a  1  per  cent, 
.olation  of  paraffin  in  tetra-chlor-methane  protects  the 
hands  from  cracks  and  chapping,  and  he  further  suggests 
that  it  might  be  utilized  instead  of  petrol  ether  for  the 
so-called  dry  shampooing  of  the  hair.  In  short,  be  believes 
that  every  medical  practitioner  will  find  hundreds  of  uses 
for  this  so' vent  as  soon  as  he  is  familiar  with  its  chemical 
and  physical  properties. 


PATHOLOGY. 

69.  Cerebrospinal  Fluid  and  €> todiaKno»ip. 

G.  Maiella  (Giorn.  Intemaz.  d.  Scienze  Med.,  Naples. 
October  31st,  1906)  gives  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the 
points  in  the  cytodiagnosi?  rendered  possible  by  the 
examination  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  withdrawn  by 
Quincke's  puncture,  and  then  describes  his  own  experi- 
ments upon  dogs  and  his  clinical  experiences.  Cerebral 
compression,  cerebral  abscess,  and  meningitis  due  to 
Staphylococcus  albas  were  produced  in  three  series  of  6  dogs 
each ;  lumbar  puncture  was  performed  at  appropriate 
intervals,  and  the  fluid  extracted  was  employed 
as  in  cytodiagnosis.  Maiella  believes  that  the  fluid 
shows  an  excess  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes 
in  all  forms  of  acute  meningitis.  In  two  patients 
with  chronic  meningitis  he  found  an  excess  of 
lymphocytes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Compres- 
sion of  the  brain,  he  finds,  augments  the  secretion 
of  the  fluid  ;  for  the  first  few  days  this  fluid  shows  an 
excess  of  polymorphonuclear  cells,  which  passes  off  in  less 
than  a  week,  when  the  fluid  becomes  cytologically  normal 
again.  Hence  a  "  polynucleosis "  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  cerebral  compression.  His  results  with 
cerebral  abscess  were  less  satisfactoiy.  A  subacute 
abscess  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  may  not  disturb 
the  cytological  formula  at  all ;  a  polynucleosis  may  bfgin 
to  appear  if  the  abscess  is  more  superficial,  and  will  be 
marked  if  cortical  encephalitis  is  present.  In  staphylo- 
coccal meningitis,  if  the  process  was  very  acute  and  caused 
death  in  a  couple  of  days,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  showed 
only  a  slight  excess  of  cells;  if  the  animal  lived  awetk, 
the  cells  would  be  mainly  polymorphonuclears  with  a  few 
mononuclears. 
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70. 


Motor  Aphasia  without  Lesion  of  Broca's 
Convolution, 


Bebnheim  (Rei\  de  Mid.,   April   10th,   1907)    quotes    the 
following  case :  A  woman,  56  years  of  age,  entered  hospi- 
tal June  2nd,    1903,   for    right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia, 
which  had  come  on  early  the  same  day  accompanied  with 
loss    of    consciousness.       When    admitted     to    hospital 
consciousness  had  returned,  but  there  was  marked  intel- 
lectual dullness,   Cheyne-Stokes    respiration,  hemiplegia, 
hemianalgesia,    normal   tendinous    reflexes,    and  a    slow 
bounding  pulse.     She  could  move  her  tongue  naturally, 
and  swallow   liquids  well,  but  in   speaking   uttered   un- 
intelligible sounds.     Four  days  later  she  was  still  aphasic, 
did  not  reply  to  questions,  and  could  not  repeat  words  ; 
she  understood,  however,  partly  what  was  said.     On  June 
11th  she  replied  to  questions  in  unintelligible  words,  and 
only  partly  understood  what  was  said.     Two  days  later  she 
was  found  to  understand  certain  things,  and  would  then 
put  out  her  tongue  and  give  her  hand  when  asked.     On 
June  18th  she  was  able  to  reply  "  Yes,  sir,"  in  answer  to  a 
question.     She  was  psychically  blind,  did  not  understand 
writing,   and  did    not    understand    the    uses    of    various 
objects.      On    June    25th    she    was    able    to    repeat    the 
vowels,    and    appeared    to    understand    better.      From 
this     time    onwards    her    condition    varied    much ;     at 
times  she  would  be  able  to  reply  to  questions   and  to 
repeat    small    sentences    moderately    well,    but   this  im- 
provement   was    not    of     a    lasting    nature,    and    would 
be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  inability  to  carry  out  these 
actions.    For  three  years  her  condition  remained  much  the 
same,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  she  died.    In  this  patient 
motor  aphasia  was  partial,  inasmuch  as  she  could  at  times 
say  certain  phrases  perfectly  correctly.    Verbal  amnesia 
was  also  partial  and  of  a  transitory  nature,  as  she  could  at 
times  remember  words  which  at  other  times  were  lost  to 
her.     Further,  in  this  patient  there  was  only  temporary 
word-deafness,  for  on  certain  days  she   understood  per- 
fectly and  did  what  she  was  told  to  do,  although  at  other 
times  this  was  impossible.     Again,  there  was  no  complete 
word-blindness  ;    the    patient    could   at   times    reccgtiize 
writing    and    objects.     At  the   autopsy   there  was  found 
congestion   of  both    lungs,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  some  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  granular 
kidneys,  five  calculi  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ureter, 
two  calculi  in  the  bladder,  fibroids  of  the  uterus,  and  a 
nutmeg  liver,  with  two  biliary  calculi  in  the  gall  bladder. 
On  opening  up  the  dura  mater  of  the  skull  one  found  that 
the  meninges  were  dry  and  firmly  attached  to  the  brain 
substance  ;  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  was  larger  than 
the  left ;  the  external  appearance  of  the  third  left  fronta  1 
convolution  was  normal.     On  making  horizontal  sections 
of  the  brain  one  found  that  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere 
was    distended   by  a  mass  of  blackish-red  blood,   semi- 
coagulated,     which    undoubtedly    caused     the    patient's 
death  ;    this    haemorrhage    appeared    to    have    arisen   in 
the  external   capsule,   and    almost  completely  destroyed 
the  lenticular  nucleus ;  this  haemorrhage  was  large  enough 
to  cause  flattening  of  the  convolutions  of  the  corresponding 
hemisphere,  and  to  push  over  towards  the  left  side  the 
septum  lucidum.  In  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  the  follow- 
ing changes  were  found  :  In  the  region  of  the  central  grey 
body  there  was  found  an  irregular  cavity,  its  foremost  and 
hindermost  parts  being  fissured  ;  this  cavity  was  limited 
in  front  by  a  mass  of  cerebral  substance  from  3  to  5  cm. 
thick,  laterally  by  the  operculum  and  by  the  convulutions 
of  the  island  of  Keil,  and  behind  by    a  layer  of  white 
substance,   which  separated  the  cavity  from  the  lateral 
ventricle.     This  cavity  from  before  backwards  measured 
6  cm.  and  0.7  cm.  across  in  its  widest  part     It  was  further 
found    that    this    cavity  communicated  with  the  lateral 
ventricle  at  its  anterior  extremity  by  means  of  two  orifices. 
The  haemorrhage  giving  rise  to  this  cavity  was  found  to 
have  arisen  in  the  region  of  the  external  capsule,  and  was 
limited  below  and  internally  by  the  innermost  layers  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  the  globus  pallidus  and  higher  by 
the  internal  capsule  and  the  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
To  sum  up,  this  haemorrhage  had  destroyed  the  following 
nervous  areas  :    The  external  capsule  with  a  part  of  the 
subcortical  white  fibres  of  the  island  of  Reil,  the  external 
part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 


internal  capsule.  From  the  result  of  the  post-mortem 
findings  in  this  case  the  author  concludes,  amongst  other 
things,  that  motor  aphasia  can  arise  apart  from  a  lesion 
of  Broca's  convolution  ;  that  since  in  this  patient  there 
was  no  destruction  of  the  first  temporal  convolution,  only 
a  lesion  of  the  subjacent  white  substance,  the  defects  of 
auditory  memory  cannot  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  supposed 
centre  for  auditory  memories  ;  and  since  the  supposed 
centre  for  visual  memories  was  also  intact,  the  defects  of 
visual  memory  in  this  patient  could  not  be  due  to  a  lesion 
of  this  centre.  The  author's  explanation  of  this  case  is  as 
follows  :  The  motor  aphasia  was  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  path 
between  the  "  inner  "  speech  centre  and  the  bulbar  nuclei ; 
the  accessory  disturbances  of  speech,  the  defects  of  verbal, 
auditory,  and  visual  memories,  to  an  enfeeblement  of  the 
cellular  mechanism  which  gives  rise  to  images  in  the 
frontal  lobe. 

71.       The   "While  line"  as  a  Sign  or    Suprarenal 
Insufficiency. 

In  1903  E.  Sergent  described  a  new  sign  of  suprarenal 
inadequacy  and  low  blood  pressure  which  he  discovered 
accidentally  in  a  case  of  acute  suprarenal  insufficiency 
with  meningeal  symptoms.  This  sign  is  the  formation 
and  persistence  of  a  white  line  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 
after  mechanical  irritation,  and  is  therefore  the  converse 
of  the  well-known  tache  cerebrate.  L.  Bernard  (Bull,  et 
Mini.  Soc.  Mid.  d'Hclp.,  Paris,  1907,  xxiv,  866)  has  critically 
examined  the  significance  of  this  sign  in  79  cases,  taking 
the  blood  pressure  in  all  of  them  with  Potain's  sphygmo- 
manometer. The  white  line  was  present  in  31  patients, 
absent  in  41,  and  intermittent  in  7.  In  2  patients  with 
definite  lesions  of  the  suprarenals,  as  proved  by  autopsy, 
the  sign  was  absent.  In  the  31  cases  in  which  the  sign 
was  positive  the  blood  pressure  was  low  in  8,  normal  in  7, 
high  in  11,  and  variable  in  5  ;  in  the  41  cases  in  which  the 
sign  was  negative  the  blood  pressure  was  high  in  22, 
normal  in  8,  low  in  8,  and  variable  in  3.  He  definitely 
concludes  that  this  white  line  is  not  a  sign  of  suprarenal 
insufficiency  and  is  not  dependent  on  low  blood  pressure. 


72, 


Myocarditis  after  Influenza. 


Pianori  (Gazz.  degli  Osped.,  May  26th,  1907)  reports  the 
case  of  a  man,  aged  40,  who  was  attacked  severely  with 
influenza  fourteen  months  previously  (in  bed  twenty-five 
days).  Before  the  influenza  he  had  had  no  illness,  and 
there  was  no  history  of  rheumatism,  syphilis,  or  any  disease 
likely  to  cause  endocarditis.  The  family  history  was 
negative.  During  the  influenzal  attack  he  suffered  from 
palpitation,  cardiac  and  respiratory  distress,  and  these 
symptoms  returned  with  increasing  frequency  after  he 
resumed  work,  so  that  for  the  last  three  months  he  had  to 
keep  his  bed.  On  admission  into  hospital  he  was  cya- 
nosed,  had  a  small  frequent  pulse,  and  pulsation  in  the 
jugular  veins.  There  was  orthopnoea  and  anasarca.  The 
cardiac  dullness  was  increased,  especially  to  the  right ;  the 
rhythm  regular,  presystolic  and  systolic  murmurs  in  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  areas,  and  weak  sounds  at  the  base, 
the  second  aortic  sound  being  especially  weak ;  there  was 
pulmonary  oedema  and  a  pleural  effusion.  The  man  died 
three  days  later.  At  the  autopsy  the  right  ventricle  was 
much  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  occupying  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  heart.  The  myocardium 
was  pale,  and  easily  lacerable  over  the  whole  heart  but 
more  marked  on  the  right  side,  and  contained  little  yellow 
spots  of  degeneration  ;  histologically,  there  was  marked 
evidence  of  chronic  myocarditis.  The  endocardium  was 
normal  on  both  sides,  and  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
were  unchanged,  but  the  respective  orifice  was  distinctly 
dilated,  and  showed  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 
The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  myocarditis  was 
definitely  due  to  the  preceding  influenza,  and  as  such 
worthy  of  record. 


SULGERY: 


Rupture  of  the  inn::. 


S<  invAKTZ  and  Prkyfus  (Revue  de  Chirurr/ie,  No.  5.  1907) 
state-  that  lacerations  of  the  lung  without'  fracture  of  any 
rib,  analogous  to  laceration  of  abdcm'nal  organs  in  coi_- 
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tusion  of  the  abdomen,  though  fairly  rare  injuries,  are  yet 
far  from  being  unknown.  They  have  been  able  to  collect 
twenty-nine  records  of  such  lesion  from  different  sources, 
and  add  an  original  case  observed  by  Professor  Eeclus. 
These  records  show  that  the  form  of  injury  here  discussed 
is  usually  caused  by  great  violence,  as,  for  instance,  in 
compression  of  the  cnest  by  a  heavily-loaded  vehicle  ;  and 
that  it  is  often  associated  with  multiple  injuries  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Though  occasionally  produced  in 
adults,  rupture  of  the  lung  without  costal  fracture  has  been 
observed  in  most  instances  in  infants  and  children,  and  it 
is  certain,  the  authors  state,  that  a  high  degree  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  thoracic  cage  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  the  injury.  In  elderly  subjects  with  a  very 
solid  and  thoroughly  ossified  thoracic  cage,  the  pulmonary 
rupture  is  probably  due  to  luxation  of  a  costal  cartilage. 
There  are,  the  authors  point  out,  three  degrees  of  contu- 
sion of  the  lung  :  In  the  first,  simple  laceration  of  the 
capillary  vessels  with  production  of  ecchymoses  ;  in  the 
second,  division  of  more  important  vessels  resulting  in 
large  effusions  of  blood  ;  and  in  the  third,  crushing  of  the 
lung  tissue  here  and  there  with  lesions  of  the  large  bronchial 
tubes  and  blood  vessels.  The  pulmonary  laceration  is 
in  some  cases  peripheral,  when  it  often  involves  the 
pleura,  in  other  cases  central,  and,  again,  may  occur 
together  in  both  these  parts  of  the  lung.  In  discussing 
the  mechanism  of  the  injury,  the  authors  express  the 
opinion  that  this  varies  in  different  cases  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  periphery  of  the  injured  lung.  If  there 
be  any  pleural  adhesions,  the  adherent  portions  of  the  lung 
when  this  organ  is  violently  compressed  are  torn  away 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest.  If  the 
pleural  surface  of  the  lung  be  quite  free  from  adhesions, 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  more  likely  to  be  ruptured,  in  con- 
sequence of  sudden  and  forcible  compression  of  the  organ 
before  it  has  had  time  to  expel  the  air  and  blood  with 
which  it  is  distended.  The  injury,  if  these  views  be 
correct,  consists  in  one  case  in  tearing,  in  the  other  case 
in  bursting  of  the  lung-tissue.  The  nature  of  the  injury 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  rupture  is  indicated  mainly  by 
respiratory  symptoms,  such  as  intense  dyspnoea ;  haemo- 
ptysis, varying  in  different  instances  from  expectoration  of 
small  blood-clots  to  a  profuse  flow  of  blood,  which  if  a  large 
vessel  has  been  injured  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  ;  and,  if 
the  visceral  pleura  has  been  torn,  haemo-pneumothorax. 
The  most  important  symptom  in  regard  to  diagnosis  is 
subcutaneous  emphysema  starting  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
just  above  the  sternum.  This  proves,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Delbeau,  that  the  air  has  followed  the  trail  of  the 
peribronchial  and  mediastinal  cellular  tissue,  and  its  effusion 
is  the  result  of  a  severe  lesion  of  the  lung,  and  one  not 
I  roduced  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  by  costal  depression  or 
f  acture,  as  in  such  ease  the  earliest  signs  of  emphysema 
would  appear  on  the  chest.  The  association  of  supra- 
sternal emphysema  with  clear  signs  of  fracture  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  would  therefore  indicate  a  deep-seated  pul- 
monary contusion  quite  independent  of  the  costal  lesion. 
The  prognosis  in  cases  of  pulmonary  contusion  is  very 
grave,  and  the  patient  after  recovery  from  asphyxia  and 
profuse  haemorrhage,  and  also  in  instances  of  apparently 
slight  injury  to  the  lung,  may  after  a  time  be  carried  off  by 
traumatic  pneumonia,  pulmonary  gangrene,  or  pleural  in- 
fection. The  treatment  of  the  injury  described  in  this 
paper  should  be  of  a  more  or  less  expectant  character  and 
directed  mainly  to  such  symptoms  as  emphysema, 
pneumothorax  and  haemothorax.  The  last  mentioned 
condition  may  indicate  surgical  intervention,  but  the 
authors  are  of  opinion  that  thoracotomy  with  the  object  of 
suturing  a  wound  in  the  lung,  as  proposed  by  Bichter,  is 
not  advisable  except  in  cases  in  which  the  pleural  cavity 
has  been  inundated  by  a  rapid  and  profuse  effusion  of 
blood. 

74.  iremoenreokleiHlg. 

Bardenheuer,  in  a  translated  article  on  the  pathogeny 
and  treatment  of  neuralgia  in  the  J^urn.  de  Chir.  et  Ann.  de 
la  Sloe.  Bdge  de  Chir.,  No.  2,  1307,  describes  an  operation 
for  the  cure  of  certain  very  painful  and  persistent  forms  of 
this  affection.  This  operation,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  "  neurosarcokleisis,"  and  which  he  has  practised 
Wlt«  success  in  8  cases  of  sciatica  and  5  cases  of  neuralgia 
n the  ,fiftn  nerve,  consists  in  relieving  pressure  on  the 
affected  nerve  by  partial  resection  of  the  osseous  canal 
through  which  it  passes,  and  in  transposing  it  amongst 
soft  tissues.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  cause  of 
neuralgia  is  to  be  found  in  local  circulatory  disturbances, 
lie  believes  that  in  facial  neuralgia  some  casual  cause, 
such  as  cold,  injury,  irritation,  or  alveolar-dental  peri- 
ostitis, sets  up  peripheral  perineuritic  hyperaemia,  which 
gradually  extende  to  the  nearest  osseous  canal,  where  the 
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stasis  is  arrested  by  the  rigid  walls.  Repetitions  of  this 
abnormal  condition  produce  neuralgic  attacks  through 
compression  of  the  nerve,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
hyperaemia  passes  beyond  the  osseous  canal  and 
ascends  to  its  root  and  ganglia.  This  view,  the 
author  states,  has  been  confhmed  by  the  results  of  his 
operations.  In  cases  of  neuralgia  treated  by  operation,, 
he  has  invariably  observed  hyperaemia  of  the  venous 
plexus  around  the  affected  nerve.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  the  pain  ceased.  Cure  lasting  from  six  to  eight 
years  has,  it  is  asserted,  been  obtained  in  6  cases  of 
sciatica  and  trigeminal  neuralgia.  In  these  cases  no  injury 
was  inflicted  on  the  nerve,  which  was  simply  raised  fron> 
its  osseous  bed  and  transferred  to  soft  parts,  the  per- 
sistence of  sensibility  proving  that  it  remained  structurally 
intact.  In  reviewing  other  methods  of  treating  neuralgia., 
the  author  holds  that  attempts  to  arrest  the  nervous 
current  without  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  nerve;, 
as  in  stretching  and  torsion,  though  occasionally  suc- 
cessful, are  very  uncertain  in  their  results,  as  relapse? 
occurs  in  from  one-third  to  half  of  the  cases.  Neurectomy 
is  believed  to  be  still  less  certain,  as,  in  78  cases,  Krause 
noted  30  per  cent,  of  recurrences.  Resection  of  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  though  a  radical  and  effectual  operation, 
has  against  it  a  high  mortality  rate,  which  in  Krause'a 
practice  has  reached  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  followirgj 
details  are  given  of  the  operation  of  neurosarcokleisis 
as  practised.un  the  different  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve :  To 
reach  the  supraorbital  nerve  a  transverse  incision  about 
\i  in.  in  length  is  made  through  the  skin  that  is  covered  by 
the  eyebrow,  the  knife  be  ng  carried  down  to  the  periosteum. 
The  nerve  having  been  found  and  detached  from  surround- 
ing soft  parts,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  osseous  canal  and 
the  ligament  also,  if  it  be  ossified,  are  resected.  The  nerve 
is  now  raised  by  a  blunt  hook,  and  sutured  to  the  perios- 
teum of  the  frontal  bone,  and  the  opening  in  the  bone  is 
closed  by  a  musculo-periosteal  flap.  In  attacking  the 
second  branch  of  the  fifth  a  transverse  incision,  about 
1  in.  in  length,  is  made  just  below  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  orbit,  the  infraorbital  canal  is  opened  up,  and  its  roof 
resected,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  the  antrum,  and  the 
nerve  is  displaced  and  stitched  either  to  the  side  of  the 
nose  or  to  the  zygomatic  arch.  In  the  operation  on  the 
third  branch  an  incision  is  made  over  the  margin  of  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  mandible.  A  second  incision, 
about  Zi  in.  in  length,  commencing  over  the  anterio? 
border  of  the  masseter,  is  made  parallel  to  the  former  at  a 
distance  above  it  of  about  i  in.,  which,  when  it  is  near  the 
chin,  is  carried  upwards  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  lip. 
The  first  is  carried  down  to  bone,  the  second  to  mucous 
membrane.  The  mental  foramen  is  looked  for  after  the 
periosteum  has  been  detached  from-  the  bone,  and  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  canal  is  resected.  The  nerve  having 
been  exposed  a3  far  as  the  superior  dental  foramen,  is 
lifted  out  of  its  canal  and  fixed  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
flap.  The  author,  in  concluding,  states  that  his  method, 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  practised,  compares 
very  favourably  with  other  operations  for  neuralgia  in 
regard  to  persistence  of  relief,  and  to  mildness  of  tha- 
procedure. 


75. 


OBSTETRICS. 

Deformities  of  tbe  Fetal  Head  in  Labon 
Xoriual  Pelvis. 


Berthaut  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Affd.,  April-May,  1907),  doubts? 
the  accuracy  of  Robert  Barnes's  view,  that  the  deformities' 
of  the  fetal  head  produced  by  labour  rarely  disappear  com- 
pletely. He  attributes  persistent  deformity  rather  to  con- 
genital asymmetry,  which  is  found  even  in  children 
delivered  by  Caesarean  section.  In  Berthaut's  opinion, 
the  fetal  head  ordinarily  regains  the  shape  which  it  had 
before  labour  when  this  has  been  spontaneous  and  the 
pelvis  normal.  The  principal  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  are  an  elongation  and  a  pariefal  deformity.  The 
former  is  generally  attributed  to  compression  at  the  pelvic 
outlet,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  nature  and  mechanism 
of  production  of  the  latter.  Labat  found  110  parietal 
deformity  in  3  cases  delivered  by  Caesarean  section,  and 
therefore  concludes  that  it  is  the  result  of  labour.  Dohrn, 
by  means  of  measurements  taken  by  a  cyrtometer  soon 
after  birth,  believed  that  the  posterior  parietal  bone  was 
displaced  forwards  and  flattened.  Labat  was  abl3  to 
contradict  this  by  means  of  more  exact  measurements 
repeated  daily  while  the  head  gradually  regained  its 
original  form.  He  proved  that  it  is  the  anterior  parietal 
boss  which  is  displaced  backwards,  for  he  found  this  to 
gradually  resume  a   more  anterior  position  day  by  day, 
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while  the  posterior  boss  retained  a  practically  unaltered 
position.  Berthaut  made  casts  of  some  heads  of  fetuses 
which  had  died  during  labour,  after  having  frozen  them 
and  removed  the  integuments.  His  casts  absolutely  con- 
firmed Labat's  results.  The  anterior  parietal  bone  showed 
a  double  displacement — namely,  towards  the  median  plane 
and  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  The  subjacent 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  also  more  or  less  flattened. 
Like  Labat,  Berthaut  found  one  protuberance  often 
lower  than  the  other.  As  to  the  method  of  production, 
Dohrn  considers  that  the  parietal  deformity  is  produced 
by  the  promontoiy;  but  since  Labat  found  no  trace  of 
this  deformity  in  a  case  in  which  the  woman  died  during 
the  first  stage  of  labour,  the  head  having  completely 
passed  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  this  cannot  be  the  true 
origin.  Moreover,  as  Duncan  has  pointed  out,  there 
is  no  special  pressure  at  the  pelvic  inlet  ;  neither 
can  it  be  produced  during  the  passage  through  the 
pelvic  outlet,  since  then  the  oeformity  would  be 
symmetrical,  which  is  not  the  case.  One  must  thert- 
fore  conclude,  with  Labat,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  internal  rotation  of  the  head.  The  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  deformity  is  absent 
when  the  rotation  has  been  very  rapid,  and  accentuated  in 
long  and  difficult  rotations.  Barnes  and  Duncan  agree  with 
this  view.  The  mechanism  is  explained  as  follows  :  The 
flattening  and  displacement  towards  the  occiput  of  the 
anterior  parietal  boss  take  place  during  the  movement 
from  the  occipitoanterior  position  to  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  are  due  to  the  pressure  and 
friction  experienced  by  the  boss  against  the  whole  extent 
of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ischio-pubic  ramus.  The 
right  parietal  boss  is  displaced  by  the  right  ischio-pubic 
ramus,  and  one  can  diagnose  after  birth  a  right  or  left 
presentation  by  this  means.  Berthaut  found  this  correct 
in  every  case  he  examined.  A  confirmation  of  this  theory 
of  the  production  of  the  parietal  deformity  is  taken 
from  Barbour's  illustrations  of  a  series  of  sections  of  the 
fetu3  in  situ.  From  the  study  of  these  Berthaut  concludes 
that  the  head  has  completed  its  internal  rotation,  and  the 
sections  show  flattening  and  displacement  backward  of 
the  anterior  parietal  boss.  In  occipito-sacral  deliveries, 
where  the  described  movement  is  of  course  absent,  there 
is  no  parietal  deformity.  In  other  presentations  the 
moulding  of  the  head  is  a  simple  rounding,  flattening,  or 
bulging  (one  cr  two  exceptional  cases  being  explained  as  a 
congenital  asymmetry),  and  the  most  complex  deformity 
is  thus  found  in  the  most  usual  presentations — namely, 
occipito-anterior  and  occipito-posterior,  rotating  into 
occipito-anterior. 

76»  Presrnancy  and  Tuberculous  Laryngitis. 

Bi.B.iUAS  (These  de  Paris,  1907)  collects  evidence  about  the 
coexistence  of  pregnancy  and  tuberculous  laryngitis.  The 
physiological  influences  the  morbid  condition  very  un- 
favourably. On  the  other  hand,  abortion  of  premature 
labour  is  not  the  rule,  so  that  the  throat  complaint  does 
not  seem  to  prejudice  the  pregnancy.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis almost  invariably  exists  as  well  as  the  laryngeal 
disease  ;  the  latter  often  originates  early  in  pregnancy. 
When  tuberculous  laryngitis  has  developed  before  the 
pregnancy,  prognosis  seems  very  bad  :  the  patient  will 
probably  die  during  the  puerperium.  The  infantile  mor- 
tality is  high,  according  to  all  reliable  reports— 36  per  cent, 
after  the  author's  experience,  and  as  great  as  55  per  cent. 
if  we  may  rely  on  certain  German  authorities.  Medical 
treatment  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  during  pregnancy  is, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  but  tracheotomy  may 
be  advisable.  The  induction  of  abortion  does  not, 
according  to  experience,  influence  the  course  of  the 
disease  satisfactorily,  which  as  a  rule  advances  just  as 
rapidly  when  the  uterus  is  emptied  as  when  the  pregnancy 
is  not  interrupted.  Premature  delivery  is  even  worse  in 
its  effects,  according  to  reported  results,  the  throat  disease 
being  greatly  accelerated.  Thus  artificial  arrest  of  the 
pregnancy  kills  or  endangers  the  child,  often  capable  of 
surviving  its  birth  and  living  free  from  the  disease,  without 
profit  to  the  mother,  who  in  any  case  is  not  likely  to  live 
long.  The  mother  should  on  no  account  suckle  the  child, 
who  ought  to  be  sent  away  from  home  to  avoid  infection. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


77. 


Inoperable  I'terine  Cancer  :  Apparent  Core. 

Weibller  (Z&ntralM.  f.  Gyn.,  No.  22,  19C7)  refers  to 
Czerny's  case  where  the  curette  and  thermocautery  were 
applied  to  the  uterus  for  advanced  cancer,  the  parts  being 


then  dressed  with  chloride  of  zinc  gauze.  Over  five  years 
later  the  disease  had  made  no  progress.  Weindler  relates 
three  similar  cases  in  his  own  experience.  The  first  patient 
was  51  years  of  age  and  very  cachectic,  troubled  with 
irregular  bleedings  and  foul  discharge.  The  uterus  was 
enlarged  and  hardly  movable,  the  parametrium  around 
the  cervix  thickened  and  rigid.  On  December  11th,  1900, 
vaginal  hysterectomy  was  attempted  unsuccessfully.  A 
crateriform  cavity  occupied  the  site  of  the  cervix  ;  it  was 
at  ence  freely  burnt  with  the  actual  cautery,  and  after- 
wards painted  at  gradually  increasing  intervals  with  pure 
carbolic  acid.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  tissues  border- 
ing the  cavity  cicatrized,  the  parametric  tissue  softened, 
and  in  March,  1907,  there  was  no  sign  of  recurrence,  whilst 
the  patient's  health  was  good.  The  growth  treated  by  the 
cautery  in  1900  bore  all  the  microscopical  characters  of 
cancer.  Early  in  1901  two  similar  cases  were  similarly 
treated  with  the  actual  cautery  and  carbolic  dressings. 
Both  patients  were  a  little  under  50  years  of  age.  The  first 
was  a  nullipara ;  it  is  noted  that  thirty  years  previously 
she  had  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  gonorrhoea, 
followed  by  parametritic  exudation  and  peritonitis.  The 
second  patient  had  borne  eight  children  ;  the  last  preg- 
nancy ended  twelve  years  before  she  came  under  observa- 
tion. There  was  a  history  of  fever  in  childbed  after  several 
of  her  labours.  In  October,  1906,  both  patients  were 
examined  ;  they  were  free  from  cancer,  and  in  the 
multipara  the  uterus  had  become  movable. 

78.      Intact  Hymen  :  Abortion  and  Retained  Placenta* 

Skupiewsky  (Trauenarzt,  March  27th,  1907)  reports 
a  case  where  a  virgin  allowed  incomplete  connexion 
without  penetration  and  immediately  conceived.  Abor- 
tion occurred  at  the  third  month,  followed  by  sepsis 
due  to  retained  placenta.  The  hymen  had  to  be 
divided  before  the  uterus  could  be  cleared  and  the 
curette  applied.  This  case,  among  others  recently  under 
Skupiewskj's  observation,  shows  that  spermatozoa  can 
certainly  ascend  the  vagina  when  deposited  outside  that 
canal. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

79.  Maretin. 

G.  Fioeio  and  G.  Zambelli  (II  Morgagni,  April  and  May. 
1907)  describe  their  experiments  with  maretin.  It  is  a 
white,  translucent,  tasteless  powder, meltingat  183°tol84c. 
It  is  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  in  hot  water, 
1  per  cent,  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water 
and  in  most  of  the  usual  solvents.  For  hypodermic  injec- 
tion it  is  best  dissolved  in  hot  glycerine.  A  few  experi- 
ments on  rabbits  showed  that  in  therapeutic  doses  maretin 
acts  on  them  as  an  antipyretic  without  exerting  a  poisonous 
action  on  the  blood  serum  or  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
clinical  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of 
observations  made  on  95  patients.  The  subjects  were 
divided  into  six  groups— convalescents  and  healthy 
persons,  patients  suffering  from  respiiatory  disorders, 
from  infectious  diseases,  especially  enteric  fever,  from 
febrile  disorders  of  digestion,  from  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system,  and  from  other  diseases.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  maretin  in  moderate  doses  has  no  unfavourable 
action  en  the  blood  plasma  or  on  the  structure  or  function 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  In  adults  they  advise  that  for  slight 
fever  maretin  should  be  given  in  a  single  dose  of  J  gram  to 
I  gram  ;  for  high  fever  J  gram  to  \  gram  may  be  given 
every  two  hours.  In  children  the  dose  is  1  eg.  for  each 
year  of  age,  and  apparently  this  may  be  repeated  every 
two  hours.  These  doses  lower  the  temperature  gradually, 
and  their  effect  extends  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  six 
hours,  so  that  maretin  is  more  useful  than  ordinary  anti- 
pyretics. It  is  no  doubt  due  to  its  gradual  effect  that 
maretin  produces  neither  collapse  nor  depression,  but 
exercises  a  beneficial  effect,  especially  on  the  nervous  and 
circulatory  systems.  It  has  a  marked  antifermentative 
power,  acting  on  the  chemistry  of  the  organism,  not  by 
any  nervous  mechanism.  Maretin  is  especially  useful  in 
infectious  diseases  when  for  any  reason  other  antipyretics 
are  contraindicated  and  hydrotherapy  is  difficult  to  carry 
out.  It  answers  well  in  respiratory  disorders,  acute  and 
chronic,  exercising  a  beneficial  effect  on  respiration  and 
blood  pressure.  Its  antifermentative  action  gives  it  a 
special  value  in  diseases  of  the  alimentary  system. 

80.  liberal  Feeding  In  Pnlmonary  Tnbercalosls* 

Sakorraphos  (Prog.  Mid.,  May  25th,  1907)  deals  with  the 
adv?ntages  of  liberal  feeding  in  phthisis.     He  compares 
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the  phthisical  subject  to  a  workman  who  never  rests.  The 
chief  hope  of  a  cure  for  these  subjects  lies  in  their  power 
to  digest  a  large  amount  of  food  daily  ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
find  that  the  stomach  is  very  tolerant.  An  average  diet 
for  a  phthisical  patient  should  consist  of  not  less  than 
500  to  700  grams  meat,  300  to  400  grams  butter  and  fats 
generally,  four  eggs,  and  a  litre  of  milk  per  day.  By  the 
ingestion  of  these  amounts  of  food  the  patients  make  up 
for  the  excess  of  albumen  and  carbon  which  is  daily  lost 
owing  to  their  disease,  and  can  retain  their  weight.  The 
author  is  in  charge  of  the  Sanatorium  of  Athens,  and  has 
for  some  time  treated  the  inmates  on  these  lines.  The 
sanatorium  is  close  to  Mount  Hymettus,  and  all  the 
hygienic  ideals  are  realized  by  its  position  and  surround- 
ings. Patients  entering  the  sanatorium  were  put  upon  the 
liberal  diet  either  at  once  or,  if  their  digestion  could  not 
stand  it,  more  gradually.  The  dietary  at  the  Sanatorium  of 
Athens  consists  of  350  grams  meat,  1  litre  milk,  2  eggs, 
50  grams  sweets,  200  grams  feculents,  40  grams  butter  and 
fat.  The  patients  were  ordered  to  take  a  short  walk  daily, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  their  long  chairs  in 
the  open  air.  In  nearly  all  cases  was  an  improvement 
observed  after  some  weeks  of  this  regime.  They  put 
on  weight,  the  fever  diminished  as  well  as  the  bronchitis, 
and  although  the  local  lesions  persisted,  and  tubercle 
bacilli  were  still  found  in  the  sputa,  the  number  of 
secondary  organisms  was  markedly  decreased.  In  fact, 
the  specific  lesion  resisted  all  treatment,  while  the  general 
condition  improved  wonderfully.  The  author  found  that 
there  always  came  a  time  when  the  digestion  flagged  and 
demanded  a  rest ;  diarrhoea  sometimes  supervened,  and 
all  the  gain  in  weight  so  hardly  achieved  was  lost  in  a  few 
days.  But  among  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  this  style  of 
treatment  there  are  seen  some  cases  of  spontaneous  cure 
of  phthisis,  while  many  sanatorium  cases  die  in  spite  of 
the  liberal  feeding  and  all  the  other  treatment.  The 
author  atks,  Why?  And  he  answers,  that  the  statistics 
from  sanatoriums  are  fallacious.  Cases  which  have  im- 
proved under  the  sanatorium  regime  are  allowed  to  go  out 
as  cured,  whereas,  in  reality,  they  are  far  from  cured.  The 
improvement  is  but  transitory.  Should  a  cure  really  take 
place,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  real  cause  is  unknown. 
At  present  all  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  tuberculosis 
is  a  curable  disease,  but  the  causes  which  bring  about  a 
cure  are  unknown. 

81.  Tuberculin  Immunization    in   Pulmonary 

Tuberculosis, 

Trudeau  (Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences,  June,  1907) 
urges  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis by  the  clinical  method  which  aims  at  producing 
a  well-marked  degree  of  toxin  immunity  by  the  adminis- 
ration  of  very  small  doses,  methodically  increased  at 
tated  intervals.  By  thus  producing  each  time  a  very 
slight  stimulation  of  the  defensive  resources  of  the 
organism,  any  intolerance  of  the  treatment  is  avoided, 
since  larger  doses  or  too  rapid  an  increase  may  bring  about 
hypersusceptibility  and  an  aggravation  of  the  disease. 
The  method  of  administration  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  any  good  results  depend  quite  as  much  upnn 
this  as  upon  the  particular  kind  of  tuberculin  used.  In 
contrast  to  the  laboratory  method,  which  relies  solely 
upon  the  opsonic  index  as  a  guide  to  the  doses  and  the 
intervals  between  them,  the  clinical  method  is  the  gradual 
outcome  of  experience,  and  by  it  the  doses,  intervals, 
length  of  treatment,  and  ultimate  dosage  reached  are 
controlled  entirely  by  the  clinical  manifestations  of  each 
case,  and  the  eflect  of  the  injections  on  the  patient's  condi- 
tions and  symptoms  lis  aim  is  to  carry  the  patient  to 
large  doses— one  hundred  to  ten  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  commencing  dose— and  thereby  produce  tuber- 
culin immunity,  while  avoiding  marked  reactions  or 
any  disturbance  of  general  health.  In  most  cases  this 
may  be  done  by  commencing  with  very  minute  doses 
and  by  increasing  these  so  gradually  and  at  such 
intervals,  and  by  extending  the  treatment  over  any 
length  of  time  needed  so  as  to  produce  as  strong  an  im- 
munity as  possible  with  hardly  perceptible  local  reactions, 
and  without  at  any  time  setting  up  general  fever  reactions 
or  violent  local  ones.  It  is  found  that  reactions  take 
place  more  readily  at  doses  between  0.1  mg.  and  1  mg. 
than  at  any  other  stage,  and  consequently  it  is  essential  in 
febrile  ca-ies  to  begin  with  [ffjB  mg.  of  filtrate  B.F.,  or 
Koch's  B.E.,  or  ,  ,'.,.,  mg.  of  old  tuberculin.  Denys  uses 
eight  solutions  in  giving  B.F.  No.  I  contains  T,  ,',,,,,  mg.  in 
each  c. cm.  (this  is  for  febrile  cases  only) :  No.  II  contains 
mg,  iu  each  c.cm.  ;  No.  Ill,  ,  \  ,  ;  No.  IV.  J,  ;  No.  V, 
line  ili'eafihcem  .  Xo.  VI,  10  mg. :  No.  VII,  100;  and 
No.  VIII  is  pur'  filtrate.  In  using  these  the  increase  is 
always  by  1  decigram  of  each  solution.  Thus  the  increase 
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for  each  dose  is  by  ,„,',.,  „  mg.  for  10  doses  ;  then  by  IOIre  for 
10  doses  ;  then  by  ,i0  for  10  doses  ;  and  so  on  until  1  c.cm. 
of  the  pure  filtrate  or  old  tuberculin  is  reached.  The 
intervals  between  the  injections  are  three  or  four  days,  but 
as  the  higher  doses  are  reached  five  or  six  days  may  elapse, 
and  the  last  three  or  four  doses  may  be  given  a  week  or  ten 
days  apart.  If  no  intolerance  is  manifested  the  treatment 
will  take  six  months,  but  when  any  reactions  occur  a  year 
or  more  may  be  needed  to  reach  full  doses.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  attempt  to  shorten  the  time  by  increasing  the  doses  too 
rapidly  or  by  decreasing  the  intervals.  Tolerance  is  an 
excellent  prognostic  sign.  When  intolerance  manifests 
itself  either  by  general  fever,  local  reactions,  or  signs 
of  constitutional  impairment,  the  injections  must  be 
stopped  until  these  have  completely  disappeared, 
and,  upon  recommencing,  the  dose  should  be  decreased 
by  at  least  one-half.  The  two  most  important  factors  are 
the  length  of  time  over  which  treatment  is  extended  and 
the  maximum  dose  of  toxin  that  can  be  eventually 
tolerated.  Chronic  and  incipient  cases  respond  well  to 
treatment,  but  in  acute  cases  it  is  well  to  wait  until  a 
partial  arrest  shows  itself  under  rest  and  open-air  treat- 
ment before  beginning  the  use  of  tuberculin.  Cases  with 
long-continued  increasing  fever,  and  cases  with  t  xtensive 
lesions  or  intestinal  or  other  complications,  or  very  feeble 
and  badly-nourished  cases,  as  well  as  those  showing 
marked  intolerance,  are  unsuitable  for  treatment.  The 
production  of  tuberculin  immunity  by  this  mild  clinical 
method  influences  favourably  the  course  of  chronic 
tuberculosis,  prolongs  life,  aid  often  aborts  a  commencing 
infection. 


PATHOLOGY. 


The  Xature  or  Myelin. 


82. 

Fifty  years  ago  Virchow  described,  under  the  name  of 
"myelin,"  a  substance  or  group  of  substances  which 
swelled  when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  and 
assumed  a  characteristic  appearance,  throwing  out  pro- 
cesses of  most  irregular  form  with  a  double  contour.  He 
considered  this  body  to  be  closely  allied  to,  if  not  id»  ntical 
with,  the  essential  constituent  of  the  medulla  of  nerves, 
and  determined  certain  of  its  chemical  reactions.  It  is 
found  in  some  of  the  secretions,  and  in  most  of  the  normal 
organs  it  occurs  in  a  diffuse  form.  As  small,  highly 
retractile,  intracellular  bodies  it  occurs  in  the  supra- 
renal cortex,  thymus,  and  corpus  luteum  even  under 
physiological  conditions,  and  is  found  in  this  form  in 
many  pathological  conditions,  such  as  atheromatous 
patches,  fatty  kidney,  and  many  tumour  cells.  Post 
mortem  it  appears  also  in  this  discrete  form  in  many 
places  as  the  result  of  an  autolytie  change.  The  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance  is  still  undetermined,  but  Adami 
and  Aschoff( Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  B.,  vol.  lxxviii,  19C6)  claim  to 
have  advanced  a  step  towards  its  determination.  A  very 
characteristic  property  of  many  myelin  bodies  is  that  of 
double  refraction.  Seen  through  crossed  Nicol's  prisms 
a  myelin  globule  shows  a  black  cross  with  four  clear 
bright  intervening  sectors.  This  is  a  property  of  crystals, 
and  these  globules  are  in  fact  "  fluid-sphero  crystals.''  The 
old  view  that  a  crystal  is  a  solid  unyielding  body  must  be 
abandoned  in  view  of  Lthmann's  researches.  He  has 
shown  that  a  crystalline  substance  may  remain  crystal- 
line though  it  be  converted  into  a  fluid  state,  altering  its 
shape  under  pressure.  Such  crystalline  fluids  have  a  very 
comprehensive  power  of  dissolving  other  substances  and 
yet  remaining  crystalline,  not  merely — as  is  the  case 
with  ordinary  crystals — isomcrphous  substances,  but 
bodies  of  other  orders.  This  property  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. It  helps  to  explain  the  varying  micro- 
chemical  reactions  of  myelin  even  in  one  and  the  same 
specimen  to  such  dyes  as  Sudan  III  or  saffranin.  Further, 
it  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  cell  activity  if  myelin  or 
lecithin-like  substance  is  present  in  the  cells  of  most 
organs.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles contain  abundance  of  lecithin.  Adami  and  Aschoff 
have  found  that  many  soaps  possess  this  property  at. 
ordinary  temperatures,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  crystalline  fluids  known  to  exist  in  the  fluid  crystal- 
line state  at  room  temperature  are  oleic  acid  compounds, 
they  conclude  that  fatty  acid  is  an  essential  constituent  of 
myelin,  and  that  of  fatty  acids  oleic  acid  plays  the  moat 
important  part.  They  consider,  however,  that  there  are  at 
least  two  different  varieties  of  myelin.  They  have  found 
that  one  myelin  substance,  which  they  obtained  from  an 
atheromatous  aorta,  consists  essentially  of  a  compound  of 
cholesterin  with  oleic  acid,  while  in  another  the  essential 
constituent  is  a  compound  of  cholin  with  oleic  acid, 
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83.  The   Scrotal  Toilette. 

The  "  scrotal "  tongue,  as  described  by  Iloraud,  consists 
essentially  in  the  presence  on  the  dorsum  and  the  borders 
of  deep  depressions  or  furrows,  more  or  less  regular  and 
symmetrical,  and  giving  to  the  organ  an  appearance  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  wrinkled  skin  of  the  scrotum. 
Dubreuil-Ohambardel  (A-chioes  Gen.  de  Mid,,  October  30th, 
1906)  has  described  in  detail  the  characters  of  this  peculiar 
anatomical  variation,  and  supplements  his  paper  by  giving 
the  clinical  history  of  eight  patients  presenting  this 
variation  from  the  normal.  It,  is  a  rare  affection,  and  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  pathological  forms  of  fissured 
tongue  resulting  from  syphilis,  cancer,  etc.,  and  from  the 
physiological  fissured  tongue,  which  is  found  in  about 
60  per  cent,  of  people  who  have  reached  their  40th  year,  by 
the  following  characters  :  (1)  The  furrows  are  deep  and 
symmetrical ;  (2)  they  are  generalized  all  over  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.  Three  varieties  of  the  affection  can  be 
distinguished.  First,  the  foliaceous  type  :  In  this 
the  median  fissure  of  the  tongue  is  deep  and 
spreading,  and  from  it  from  behind  forwards  and  from 
within  outwards  are  numerous  secondary  furrows,  which 
extend  round  the  borders  of  the  organ  to  reach  its  lower 
surface,  decreasing  in  depth  as  they  do  so  ;  the  fraenum  is 
not  involved.  Secondly,  the  transverse  type:  Here  the 
furrows  are  deep  and  short  and  take  a  transverse  direction, 
cutting  the  median  fissure,  which,  however,  often  is 
wanting.  Thirdly,  the  "  cerebriform  "  type:  This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  secondary  furrows  directed 
in  every  direction,  but  exhibiting  a  certain  symmetry  in 
relation  to  the  median  fissure,  which  is  always  accentuated. 
Of  these  three  types,  the  first  is  the  one  most  commonly 
met  with.  In  cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  types 
of  lingual  surface  is  found,  the  tongue  itself  is  generally  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  resembling  raw  beef  steak  ;  its  papillae 
are  hypertrophied  and  the  organ  abnormally  1-rge  and 
flattened.  Patients  showing  this  peculiarity  of  tongue 
surface  have  a  larger  lower  jaw  than  other  individuals,  thus 
disproving  the  statement  that  the  folded  appearance  of  the 
tongue's  surface  is  the  result  of  compression  of  the  organ 
by  a  narrowed  lower  jaw.  Associated  with  this  lingual 
peculiarity  the  author  finds  that  the  salivary  glands  are 
increased  in  size,  and  saliva  is  secreted  in  excess  ;  in  some 
cases  the  lacrymal  gland  is  hvpertrophied  ;  the  teeth  are 
usually  finely  developed.  The  author  does  not  consider 
the  "  scrotal  "  tongue  to  be  a  sign  of  pathological  heredity, 
neither  does  he  look  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  degeneracy  ;  none 
of  the  cases  described  by  him  support  these  theories.  He 
considers  it  to  be  a  hereditary  anatomical  variation, 
which,  like  other  anatomical  variations  is  especially  prone 
to  disease  (aphthae,  leucoplakia,  glossitis,  or  thrush  often 
attacks  these  tongues),  and  it  is  often  to  be  met  with  in 
different  members  of  the  same  family,  or  it  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  as  many  as  three  generations. 

84.  Pleurisy. 

Frat.ev  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.,  May,  1907)  records 
results  of  observations  from  a  study  of  500  cases  of  pleurisy 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  during  a  decade. 
Only  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  pleura  have  been  con- 
sidered, transudates  and  cases  of  chronic  thickening  of  the 
pleura  being  deemed  outside  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
Though  more  or  less  prevalent  at  all  seasons,  the  disease 
shows  a  decided  tendency  to  occur  during  the  colder 
months,  especially  in  damp  seasons.  In  childhood  both 
sexes  are  equally  susceptible,  but  after  15  years  of  age 
men  are  affected  four  times  as  frequently  as  women,  the 
majority  of  cases  occurring  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
The  tendency  to  pus  formation  appears  to  be  much  m^re 
marked  in  the  young,  and  steadily  decreases  in  later  life. 
Occupation  shows  a  mai  ked  influence  upon  the  predisposi- 
tion to  the  disease,  outdoor  labourers  and  those  leading 
exposed  lives,  with  probably  a  history  of  alcoholism, 
being  especially  liable  ;  while  among  indoor  occupations 
this  applies  more  especially  to  houseworkers,  tailors, 
waiters,  and  cocks.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  cases  gave  a 
history  of  previous  pulmonary  trouble.  Among  exciting 
causes  in  233  cases  exposure  to  cold,  dampness,  or  sudden 
chilling  accounted  for  65,  while  52  followed  croupous 
pneumonia  (48  of  which  were  empyemata),  and  42  followed 


acute  or  subacute  bronchitis.  Pain  in  the  chest  is  the 
predominant  symptom,  but  in  3  eases  the  pain  was  entirely 
abdominal,  and  in  8  it  was  present  in  both  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  cough  and  dyspnoea  are  generally  present. 
Of  complications,  nephritis  and  croupous  pneumonia  were 
by  far  the  most  frequent.  Urinary  examination  of 
admitted  alcoholics  revealed  surprising  findings,  being 
negative  in  two-thirds,  whereas  in  the  non-alcoholics  this 
was  the  case  in  less  than  one-half.  Among  methods  of 
treatment,  strapping  the  chest  always  appeared  to  give 
mai  ked  and  prompt  relief  of  pain,  cough,  and  dyspnoea. 
As  regards  aspiration,  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  serous 
effusions  recovery  took  place  in  three  weeks,  whereas  in 
non-aspirated  cases  another  week  was  required  to  effect  a 
cure.  This  contrast  between  aspirated  and  non-aspirated 
cases  was  more  marked  when  the  effusion  was  small  than 
when  of  moderate  size.  In  private  practice  it  is  recom- 
mended that,  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  effusion  not 
exceeding  one- third  of  the  chest,  aspiration  should  be 
delayed  until  it  becomes  evident  that  absorption  will  not 
occur  naturally  in  a  foitnight,  and  it  usually  only  requires 
to  be  performed  once  to  effect  a  cure.  In  empyema  resection 
is  the  only  treatment. 


85.  Tbe  Myasthenic  Reaction   of  Jolly. 

A.  Salmon  (Policlinico,  Sez.  Med.,  Rome,  1907,  xiv)  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  Jolly's  myasthenic  reaction  to  the 
myasthenic  reaction  seen  in  certain  primitive  myopathies 
and  atrophies.  Jolly's  reaction  consists  in  the  rapid  loss 
of  the  faradic  tetanus  by  the  muscle  ;  but  the  apparently 
exhausted  muscle  still  reacts  perfectly  to  galvanic  or  to 
voluntary  stimuli,  and  the  loss  of  faradic  excitability  is 
confined  to  an  area  of  the  muscle  near  to  the  spot  stimu- 
lated. Salmon  argues  that  the  term  "  myasthenic  reac- 
tion" is  not  properly  applicable  to  Jolly's  reaction  ;  it  is, 
however,  suitable  for  the  reaction  seen  in  muscles  in  the 
primary  myopathies  and  the  muscular  atrophies  of  medul- 
lary or  cerebellar  or  cerebral  orig'n,  for  here  the  muscle 
rapidly  loses  its  excitability  to  galvanic  as  well  as  to 
faradic  currents.  Further  discussing  Jolly's  reaction- 
Salmon  concludes  that  it  is  not  due  to  exhaustion  of  the 
motor  nerves  or  of  their  terminations  in  the  muscle  plates, 
seeing  that  these  both  continue  normally  excitable  to 
galvanism.  He  attributes  it  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  power  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  be  excited  by 
faradism  and  to  transmit  the  faradic  stimuli  to  the  neuro- 
muscular motor  apparatus.  This  rapid  exhaustion  ci 
farado- cutaneous  sensibility  would  explain  :  (1)  The  fact 
that  the  loss  of  faradic  excitability  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  is  confined  to  the  cutaneous  area  directly  stimu- 
lated ;  (2)  how  the  loss  of  faradic  excitability  by  the  muscle 
leaves  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  unimpaired,  and  vice 
versa ;  (3)  the  independence  between  myasthenia  and 
Jolly's  reaction,  which  is  often  seen  in  muscles  whose  tone 
is  normal  ;  (4)  the  fact  that  galvanic  or  voluntary  stimuli 
can  excite  the  muscle  which  no  longer  responds  to  faradism. 
It  is  probable  that  Jolly's  reaction  is  due  to  afunctional 
depression  of  the  cortical  centres  presiding  over  the 
cutaneous  nerve  supply.  This  explains  why  the  reaction 
is  seen  in  cases  of  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  traumatic 
neurosis,  and  Erb's  disease. 


SURGERY. 

36.  Indications  and  Results  or  Prostatectomy. 

Desnos  {Prog.  Med.,  April  27th,  1907)  considers  that  total 
extirpation  of  the  prostate  has  taken  and  justified  its 
place  among  recognized  operations.  But  still  the  catheter 
must  always  be  tried  first,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
employed  because  of  the  risks  which  always  attach  to  an 
operation  on  an  old  patient.  No  one  should  be  operated  on 
previous  to  the  onset  of  retention  unless  there  be  much 
pain,  frequent  and  painful  micturition,  and  haematuria. 
With  the  exception,  then,  of  these  cases,  retention  must  be 
the  main  indication  for  a  prostatectomy.  The  patient's 
social  position,  his  way  of  livirg,  and  his  work  should  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  :  and  an  operation  will  the 
readier  I e  performed  on  a  man  who  has  not  the  chance, 
owing  to  his  woik  or  other  circumstances,  of  using  his 
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catheter  frequently.  The  danger  of  constant  catheteriza- 
tion is  infection,  and  this  can  only  be  prevented  by  rigid 
asepsis,  which  is  very  hard  for  most  men  to  observe.  The 
infection  of  the  prostate,  with  formation  of  small 
abscesses,  which  ulcerate  into  the  urethra  and  make 
micturition  and  catheterization  painful  or  impossible,  is 
an  indication  for  prostatectomy.  It  is  when  the  upper 
parts  of  the  urinary  passages  are  affected  that  the  difficulty 
arises  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  operate.  If  both 
kidneys  are  affected  and  the  renal  function  much  impaired, 
and  the  whole  system  weakened,  operation  should  not  be 
attempted.  Bat  if  there  is  only  slight  infection,  which  is 
known  to  be  limited  to  the  ureters  and  the  pelvis  but  is 
rising,  operation  should  be  resorted  to,  as  that,  and  that 
only,  will  put  an  end  to  the  infection.  The  urine  must, 
of  course,  in  all  cases  be  carefully  examined  before  opera- 
tion. The  disadvantages  of  prostatectomy  are  fast  disap- 
pearing with  improved  technique.  Persistent  perineal 
fistulae  have  been  known  to  follow  the  operation.  Inconti- 
nence has  resulted  more  frequently.  Impotence  is  a  some- 
what common  sequela  of  prostatectomy.  To  the  majority 
of  patients  who  have  undergone  the  perineal  operation 
erection  is  impossible,  the  immediate  cause  being  removal 
of  the  terminations  of  the  vasa  deferentia.  Hypogastric 
prostatectomy  would  do  away  with  this  trouble  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  results  of  the  operation  are  excellent.  Reten- 
tion is  relieved,  infection  stopped,  and  the  bladder,  which 
previously  has  been  but  incompletely  emptied,  is  now 
voided  easily  and  completely.  There  comes,  too,  a  return 
to  general  health  such  as  the  patient  has  not  known  for  a 
long  time.  The  appetite  returns,  strength  is  restored,  the 
insomnia  and  almost  constant  malaise,  so  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  disappear, 

87.  Mortality  or  Ear  Disease. 

Max  Levy  (Deut.  med.  Woch.,  March  28th,  1907)  says  that 
patients  suffering  from  chronic  ear  disease  are  nearly 
always  refused  by  life  insurance  companies,  even  when  the 
benignity  of  the  affection  is  undoubted.  In  order  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  how  far  such  a  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  insurance  companies  is  justified,  he  has 
made  inquiries  from  all  the  larger  companies  and  has  sub- 
jected the  replies  to  his  questions  to  a  minute  criticism. 
Some  societies  are  prepared  to  accept  the  risk  provided 
that  the  applicant  undergoes  treatment,  and,  if  necessary, 
operation  befo  e  the  policy  is  issued.  Seventeen  out  of 
thirty-seven  large  societies  do  not  always  refuse  the  appli- 
cation, but  mostly  refer  the  case  to  an  ear  specialist,  and 
decide  on  whether  to  accept  or  refuse  after  having  received 
his  report.  One  company  states  in  its  policies  that  no 
payment  will  be  made  if  death  occurs  directly  as  a  result 
of  middle-ear  disease.  In  one  company,  between  the 
years  1829  and  1695,  only  0  04  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  its 
clientele  was  due  to  ear  disease.  It  therefore  does  not 
appear  that  the  policy  of  the  companies  is  due  to  any  bad 
experience  in  the  past.  Turning  to  the  statistics  of 
medical  men,  he  finds  almost  as  little  uniformity  as  he 
does  in  the  insurance  companies.  The  statistics  of  Pitt 
and  Barker  fall  within  the  pre-operative  era,  and  are 
therefore  of  little  value  for  his  purpose.  Orth's  material  of 
the  pott-mortem  room  in  the  Berlin  Charite  shows  that 
between  1831  and  1905  about  0.6  per  cent,  cf  deaths  were 
ascertainably  due  to  intracranial  suppuration  due  to 
middle-ear  disease.  This  appears  to  agree  with  the  figures 
of  the  insurance  company,  in  which  0  01  per  cent,  of  the 
insured,  corresponding  to  0.12  per  cent,  of  the  total  mor- 
tality, died  from  middle-ear  disease.  As  this  company 
refused  to  insure  middle-ear  disease  patients,  one  may 
presume  that  this  number  of  deaths  was  due  to  acute 
disease ;  and,  apart  from  this,  the  fact  that  the 
persons  insured  were  chosen  after  medical  exami- 
nation would  indicate  that  the  health  of  these 
persons  was  better  than  the  average.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  BiippoFe  that  about  four  times  the  number 
would  die  of  chronic  ear  disease,  and  the  author  is 
prepared  to  accept  that  0.6  per  cent,  is  the  incidence  of 
chronic  middle- ear  disease  deaths.  Other  points  in  con- 
nexion with  this  qupstion  required  living  material  to 
illuminate.  He  therefore  obtained  the  clinical  details  of 
900  cases  of  middle-ear  disease  from  various  publications, 
and  divided  these  into  acute,  chronic,  and  recurrence 
cases_  The  age-incidenc?  of  acute  suppuration  appears  to 
vary  but  slightly  .luring  the  first  three  periods  of  10  years 
°;-ii  /  and  for  the  '"Homing  three  periods  it  is  lower,  but 
still  8t?ady.  After  60  years  of  aga  the  incidence  is  con- 
siderably lower.  With  lvgard  to  chronic  cases,  complica- 
tions are  more  frequent.  The  maximum  incidence  of 
suppuration  lies  in  the  second  period  of  10  years  of  life 
and  the  rate  is  much  diminished  from  33  years  onward*' 
He  appends  a  number  of  tables  and  curves  showing  the 
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various  points  in  connexion  with  chronic  and  acute 
middle-ear  disease.  In  summing  up,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusions that  the  policy  of  refusing  all  applications  on  the 
ground  of  middle-ear  disease  is  unjustified  ;  that  when  the 
case,  according  to  clinical  experience,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  benign,  the  application  might  be  accepted  at  a  higher 
premium  ;  and  that  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  case  is 
insurable  or  not  should  be  left  to  otologists. 

88.  Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  *touiach» 

Martin  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  May,  1907),  in  a  paper  on  the 
lesions  associated  witn  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach, 
states  that  in  civil  practice  it  has  been  definitely  decided 
that  active  surgical  interference  is  imperative,  although 
the  experience  gained  in  recent  wars  has  unmistakably 
shown  the  desirability  of  conservative  treatment  under 
the  conditions  found  in  military  service.  Perforations  of 
the  stomach  alone  should  show  a  low  mortality,  the  author 
reporting  2  cases  under  his  care,  and  referring  to  several 
cases  from  different  sources  in  support  of  this  view.  Un- 
complicated gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  are,  however, 
very  uncommon,  and,  as  has  been  set  out  by  Forgue  and 
Jeanbrau,  this  organ  is  so  surrounded  by  other  structures 
that  such  a  lesion  is  almost  impossible.  In  most  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  the  associated  lesions  are  usually  of  graver 
significance  than  the  gastric  injury,  and  are  in  most 
instances  the  cause  of  death.  It  is  misleading,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  the  mortality  following  gunshot  wound  of  the 
stomach  without  considering  the  complicating  injuries. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  gastric  vulnerability 
lies  within  the  limits  of  the  thorax,  there  will  in  the 
majority  of  cases  be  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  wall  and 
diaphragm,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  of  the  pleura  and 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  with  consequent  haemo- 
thorax  and  pneumothorax.  Injury  to  the  liver  is  the 
most  frequent  visceral  complication,  the  wround  being 
usually  situated  in  the  left  lobe.  The  spleen  also  is 
frequently  wounded,  and  15  cases  have  been  collected  by 
Borchardt  of  complicating  wound  of  the  pancreas.  In 
8  recorded  instances  the  bullet,  after  passing  through  the 
stomach,  wounded  the  upper  pole  of  the  kidney,  causing 
usually  profuse  and  fatal  retroperitoneal  bleeding.  Per- 
forations of  the  transverse  eolen  and  the  small  intestine 
are  also  frequent  complications.  Reference  is  made  to  cne 
case  in  which  there  were  eleven  perforations  of  the  small 
intestine  and  one  of  the  colon.  In  an  operation  under- 
taken for  a  wound  which  from  its  situation  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  has  very  probably  involved  the  stomach,  the 
surgeon  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  suture  the  gastric 
perforation  but  to  treat  any  of  the  asscciated  injuries. 
This  is  clearly  shown  in  a  table  of  25  collected  cases  of 
gunshot  wound  subjected  to  operation.  In  most  of  these 
there  were  associated  injuries  of  graver  significance  than 
the  stomach  injury.  In  2  cases  splenectomy  was  per- 
formed ;  in  2  thoracotomy  as  well  as  laparotomy  ;  in  5  the 
diaphragm  was  sutured  ;  in  1  the  twelfth  rib  was  removed, 
and  a  wound  in  the  kidney  packed  ;  and  in  another  the 
gall  bladder  was  excised.  There  were  6  deaths  and  19 
recoveries,  the  mortality  being,  therefore,  less  than  25  per 
cent. 


OBSTETRICS. 

89.  Hjpereiuesis  Gravidarum. 

K.  Baiscb  says  that  the  cause  of  hyperemesis  gravidarum 
and  of  the  physiological  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem,  in  spite  of  the  very  numerous  theories 
which  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  (Bert.  klin.  Woch., 
March  18th,  1907).  For  a  time  it  was  almost  generally 
accepted  that  hyperemesis  gravidarum  was  a  hysterical 
condition,  but  recent  observations  show  that  a  large 
number  of  the  patients  are  not  neuropathic.  Baisch  con- 
siders that  there  are  two  facts  which  must  fce  utilized  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem.  The  first  is  that  nothing 
stops  the  excessive  vomiting  with  such  certainty  and 
promptitude  as  clearing  out  the  uterus,  provided  that 
the  condition  has  not  been  allowed  to  progress  too  far. 
The  second  fact  is  that  not  infrequently  a  small  inter- 
ference of  any  kind,  such  as  the  cauterizing  of  an  erosion, 
or  even  some  pretended  therapeutic  measure,  may  cause 
the  vomiting  to  cease.  While  the  first  fact  forces  one  to 
believe  that  the  exciting  cause  of  the  hyperemesis  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  living  ovum,  the  second  fact— that  is,  the 
possibility  of  cure  by  suggestion— proves  that  it  is  not 
caused  by  a  poisonous  metabolic  product  or  other  toxic 
substance.  He  states  that  no  one  has  cured  eclampsia  by 
suggestion.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  excluded  that  a 
chemical  substance  is  implicated  in  the  pathology  of  this 
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condition.  The  peculiar  gustatory  fancies  of  pregnant 
women  and  the  marked  changes  in  the  secretion  of  the 
saliva  go  to  show  that  the  digestion  centre  is  affected 
by  the  increasing  ovum.  Given  a  particular  form 
of  predisposition,  one  can  readily  find  an  explana- 
tion why  these  signs  may  become  pathological.  The 
predisposition  which  plays  a  part  in  the  development  of 
the  vomiting  must  be  sought  for  in  the  uterus,  the  central 
nervous  system,  or  in  the  stomach.  The  quantitative 
over-production  or  qualitative  alteration  of  the  supposi- 
titious chemical  substances  in  the  uterus  explain  the 
hyperemesis  in  twins,  and  hydatid  mole,  in  endometritis, 
and  retroflexion.  One  can  understand  why  neurasthenics 
and  hysterics  form  so  large  a  contingent  of  all  the  cases 
if  one  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  irri- 
tability of  the  nerve  centres  ;  while  when  the  hyperemesis 
occurs  in  women  with  weak  digestive  organs,  the  history 
of  some  past  gastric  disturbance  offers  a  feasible  explana- 
tion. During  the  last  five  years  Baisch  has  observed  20 
cases  of  hyperemesis  out  of  about  20,000  patients,  and  his 
experience  teaches  him  that  these  three  factors  play  a 
large  causative  role  in  hyperemesis.  He  further  thinks 
that  the  prognosis  assists  one  to  form  a  clear  idea  in 
many  cases.  The  hyperemesis  of  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
patients  is  the  most  favourable  form,  and  treatment  is 
mostly  able  to  cope  with  the  condition  successfully.  In 
the  first  place,  he  mentions  that  a  consultant  often  succeeds 
better  than  the  general  practitioner,  because  the  patient 
knows  the  latter  too  well  for  him  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
suggestive  treatment  with  ease.  Rest  in  bed  must  be 
complete,  and  is  very  valuable.  It  may  be  wise  to  order  a 
"thermophore  to  the  gastric  region  or  an  icebag  to  the  abdo- 
men, so  that  a  plausible  reason  maybe  given  to  the  patient 
why  she  must  go  to  bed.  When  the  vomiting  is  severe,  all 
food,  both  fluid  and  solid,  must  be  withheld  for  the  first  24 
hours  at  least.  Thirst  can  be  removed  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  saline  fluid.  After  the  f  a9t  is  over  he  gives  the  patient 
milk  cooled  with  ice  by  the  teaspoonful.  A  dry  biscuit 
may  be  allowed  on  the  following  day,  then  tea  and  coffee 
with  milk,  bouillon,  and  other  slops.  At  first  he  arranges 
that  the  diet  is  largely  fluid,  and  he  takes  the  return  of 
appetite  as  a  certain  sign  of  getting  better.  One  has  to  be 
■extremely  careful  how  one  allows  the  diet  to  be  increased, 
and  everything  must  be  very  gradual.  When  this  treatment 
does  not  lead  to  cure  rapidly,  one  should  not  go  on  trying 
all  sorts  of  diets,  but  should  remove  the  patient  from  her 
home  surroundings  and  place  her  in  a  hospital.  This  is 
often  difficult  to  do,  but  at  times  it  is  imperative.  The 
nervous  form  of  hyperemesis  is  by  far  the  most  common  of 
the  three  forms.  Among  his  20  cases,  15  suffered  from  it. 
In  two  there  was  profuse  salivation  as  well  as  hyperemesis  ; 
in  these  cases  he  was  forced  to  interrupt  the  pregnancy. 
In  all  the  other  cases  he  was  able  to  cure  the  patients 
within  from  two  to  three  weeks  He  cites  a  very  severe 
case  among  these  to  serve  as  an  illustration.  Three  of  the 
patients  suffered  from  the  gastric  form.  In  one  abortion 
had  to  be  induced,  while  in  the  two  others  the  rest  and 
dieting  treatment  led  to  the  desired  result.  With  regard 
to  the  uterine  form  he  says  that  one  does  well  to  assist  the 
treatment  by  drugs.  These  drugs  must  be  sedatives,  and 
practically  all  the  known  sedatives,  from  bromides  to 
morphine,  may  be  used.  Scopolamine  answers  best  of  all. 
Having  discussed  the  conservative  treatment,  he  turns  to 
the  treatment  by  interruption  of  pregnancy.  This  should 
only  be  undertaken  when  all  else  fails,  and  when  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  symptoms  threatens  to  be  a  danger  to  the 
mother's  life.  He  clears  the  uterus  out  in  one  sitting,  as 
'.this  he  believes  taxes  the  strength  of  the  mother  far  less 
than  the  slower  method. 


90. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


Treatment  or  severe  veslco-vaglnal  Flstulae. 


Sichelot  {Prog.  Med.,  June  15th,  1907)  says  that  the 
method  of  dealing  with  vesico-vaginal  fistulae  which 
Marion  Sims  and  Bozeman  introduced  in  1858  was  a  great 
advance  on  former  methods.  It  consisted  in  making 
around  the  abnormal  orifice  a  large  fresh  surface,  circular 
in  shape,  at  the  expense  of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane, 
and  of  drawing  together  by  suture  the  extended  surfaces. 
In  1864  Duboue  proposed  to  incise  the  mucous  membrane 
transversely  at  the  site  of  the  orifice,  to  detach  the 
vaginal  wall  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  fistula,  and  to 
cut  two  flaps,  whose  fresh  surfaces  he  would  suture 
together.  A  few  years  ago  Braquehaye  devised  a  method 
which  combined  the  principles  of  the  two  foregoing  plans, 
and  which  gives  excellent  results.  An  incision  is  marked 
•out  at  a  distance  round  the  fistula.  A  collarette  is  disjected 


up  towards  the  orifice,  stopping  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
millimetres  from  it.  The  collarette  is  turned  in  towards 
the  orifice,  and  its  fresh  edges  are  united  by  cat- 
gut sutures,  the  mucous  surface  of  the  collarette 
being  towards  the  vesical  cavity.  The  edges  of  the  fresh 
surfaces  due  to  the  dissection  of  the  collarette  are  united 
by  means  of  horsehair  sutures,  some  traction  being  used  to 
adjust  the  edges.  Here  is  a  case  treated  in  this  way.  A 
woman,  aged  31,  had  been  delivered  of  a  child.  She  had, 
when  seen,  a  large  fistula  with  fixed  edges,  oval  in  form, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  The 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  was  protruded  hernially  into 
the  wound.  The  operation  of  Braquehaye  was  performed, 
not  without  considerable  difficulties  ;  and  the  result  was 
satisfactory.  After  the  operation  the  author  advises  the 
use  of  the  catheter  twc-hourly,  the  patient  being  placed  on 
her  side.  The  final  result  in  this  case  was  most  satis- 
factory, the  patient  making  a  thorough  recovery.  No  urine 
filtered  through  the  closed  fistula ;  the  stitches  were 
removed  by  degrees  ;  the  use  of  the  sound  was  dispensed 
with  in  a  month.  The  urethra  regained  its  normal  calibre, 
and  the  patient  passed  water  by  herself  every  two  hours. 
She  at  first  had  a  partial  incontinence,  which  has  since 
entirely  disappeared.  The  functions  of  the  bladder  have 
now  become  quite  normal. 

91.         Ovarian  Dermoids  and   Undeveloped  Uterus 
in  Child    ased   Ten. 

A.  Pinkxss  (Zentralbl.  f.  Gynak.,  No.  29,  1907)  recently 
reported  before  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  a  case  of  an 
ovarian  dermoid  as  big  as  a  fist,  in  a  child  aged  10  with 
a  rudimentary  uterus  and  cystic  degeneration  of  the 
opposite  ovary,  which  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  plum. 
At  the  operation,  performed  a  year  before  the  case  was 
made  public,  the  uterus  was  found  reduced  to  a  band  of 
connective  tissue,  bifurcated  above,  each  division  ending 
in  a  normal  Fallopian  tube.  The  vagina  was  2j  in.  long, 
and  ended  in  a  blind  pouch  above  ;  the  outer  parts  and 
the  mammae  were  normal.  The  ovaries  were  connected 
with  the  two  divisions  of  the  undeveloped  uterus.  That 
which  was  converted  into  a  dermoid  was  easily  removed, 
as  its  pedicle  was  long  ;  eight  or  ten  metastatic  deposits 
were  detected  in  Douglas's  pouch,  none  larger  than  a 
mustard  seed.  The  opposite  ovary  was  treated  by  igni- 
puncture.  A  year  later,  when  the  patient  was  examined, 
the  child  had  grown  and  was  free  from  evidence  of  growth 
of  the  metastatic  deposits.  The  remaining  (left)  ovary 
was  of  the  size  of  a  small  almond. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


92.       A  Sletuod  of  giving  Phosphorus   to  Children. 

The  majority  of  the  authorities  in  children's  diseases  con- 
sider that  the  treatment  of  rickets  and  allied  disturbances 
of  nutrition  depends  on  the  regulation  of  the  diet  and  of 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  patient  and  one 
medicament.  This  medicament  is  phosphorus.  As  far  as 
is  known,  this  element  is  only  active  in  the  treatment  of 
rickets  in  its  elementary  form  of  yellow  phosphorus.  It  is 
practically  always  given  dissolved  in  cod-liver  oil.  C. 
Manchot  (Muench.  med.  Woch.,  March  19th,  1907)  states  that 
the  phosphates  and  hypophosphates  are  quite  useless  for 
this  purpose.  But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  elementary 
yellow  phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons 
known,  and  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  from  the  ordinary 
doses  of  the  cod-liver  oil  solution  of  the  phosphorus  have 
been  met  with  from  time  to  time.  Apart  from  the  danger 
connected  with  this  form  of  medication,  one  meets  with 
another  disadvantage,  namely,  that  the  solution  is  ex- 
tremely unstable,  and  decomposes  easily.  It  has  been 
found  that  after  the  course  of  eight  days,  oxidation  pro- 
cesses have  destroyed  the  active  phosphorus  to  the  extent 
of  about  21  per  cent.  Manchot  attempted  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  giving  the  phosphorus  dissolved  in 
butter,  but  this  proved  to  be  inactive.  He  met  with  better 
results  when  giving  it  in  almond  oil.  The  body  weight 
increased  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  subcutaneous  in- 
jections of  this  solution.  The  general  condition  improved 
coequally  with  the  weight,  and  the  children  promised 
to  get  well  rapidly,  but  unfortunately  local  infil- 
trations and  obstinate  abscesses  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  method.  Arguing  from  the  basis  of 
mother's  milk,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  organically- 
bound  phosphorus  must  be  active  in  supplying  children 
with  the  necessary  form  of  phosphorus.  The  organically- 
bound  phosphorus  in  mother's  milk  is  derived  from  vege- 
table and  animal  articles  of  diet.    Cow's  milk  contains 
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more  phosphorus  than  dees  mother's  milk,  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  is  in  organic  combination.  Children  fed  by 
cow's  milk  excrete  much  more  phosphorus  both  in  the 
faeces  and  in  the  urine  than  do  children  fed  on  mother's 
milk.  He  therefore  thought  that  if  he  could  find  some 
organic  combination  of  phosphorus  in  some  of  the  plants 
or  seeds  which  could  be  given  to  children,  this  might  be 
used  for  its  phosphorus  content.  First,  he  tried  to  employ 
phytin  for  this  purpose,  but  found  that  it  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient activity  to  satisfy  him.  Turning  to  hemp-seed,  he 
found  that  the  chances  of  success  were  better,  since  this 
seed  contains  a  high  percentage  of  organically-bound 
phosphorus.  Hemp-seed  is  supposed  to  contain  roughly 
22  per  cent,  nitrogenous  substances  (albumen,  etc.),  13  6 
per  cent,  carbohydrates,  26  3  per  cent,  raw  fibres,  and  from 
30  to  31  per  cent,  hemp  oil,  besides  its  phosphorus.  The 
carbohydrate  content  is  thus  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  the  other  kinds  of  meal  (oatmeal,  rice,  etc.).  First,  he 
got  rid  of  the  oil  by  extracting  with  benzine,  and, 
although  he  lost  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
which  is  soluble  in  benzine,  he  found  that  the 
residue  contained  actually  a  g  eater  percentage  of  its 
weight  in  phosphorus  than  did  the  untreated  seed. 
This  was  found  to  correspond  to  1.5  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  afoer  grinding  and  drying,  as  compared 
with  1  02  per  cent,  before  the  oil  was  extracted. 
He  uses  the  Russian  hemp-seed.  His  clinical  experi- 
ences with  a  "soup"  or  decoction  of  hemp- meal  were 
highly  satisfactory.  The  soup  is  prepared  by  mixing 
100  grams  of  crushed  hemp-seed  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  extracted  in  1  litre  of  water  and  heating  it  gently 
until  the  quantity  has  diminished  to  250  com.  The 
mixture  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil.  The  fluid  is  then 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  and  the  residue  pressed  by 
means  of  a  wooden  spoon,  and,  lastly,  the  fluid  is  filtered 
through  a  fine  cloth  or  thin  filter  paper.  He  gives  from 
30  c.cm.  to  50  c.cm.  of  this  soup  to  children,  according  to 
age,  in  the  ordinary  food.  Two  or  three  days  after  giving 
the  "  soup,"  without  changing  the  diet,  the  weight  begins 
to  increase,  and  within  a  week  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
children  becomes  altered  ;  the  pallor  disappears,  the  face 
becomes  rosy,  and  the  muscles  become  firm.  He  states 
that  the  action  is  more  rapid  than  he  has  ever  seen  in  cod- 
liver  oil  and  phosphorus  mixture.  He  also  discusses  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  phosphorus  in  hemp-seed,  and 
gives  some  data  of  an  investigation  carried  out  by  his 
brother,  Professor  W.  Manchot,  on  the  subject. 


93. 


Diabetes  Insipidus  Trent  -d  by  Atropill. 


Fontana  (Gazz.  degU  0»ped.,  May  12th,  1907)  reports  a  case 
of  diabetes  insipidus  in  a  child  aged  4  successfully  treated 
by  atropin.  Before  treatment  the  child  was  drinking  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  and  getting  no  proper  sleep.  About 
9  litres  of  fluid  were  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
7  to  8i  litres  of  pale  urine  of  specific  gravity  1002  to  1006 
passed.  There  was  no  albumen,  no  sugar,  and  no  abnormal 
elements  present  in  the  urine.  The  skin  was  very  dry  and 
abdomen  swollen.  On  January  11' h  the  atropin  treatment 
was  commenced,  and  continued  until  March.  The  drug 
was  given  by  the  mouth  in  a  solution  of  1  grain  to  10  grams 
of  water.  Of  this  solution  1  drop,  increasing  to  18  drops 
per  diem,  was  given  daily.  The  total  amount  of  atropin 
administered  during  the  course  of  treatment  was  6  grams. 
No  ill-effects  were  observed  beyond  a  slight  skin  eruption 
in  the  early  days.  At  the  end  of  treatment  the  child  only 
drank  U  litres  as  against  9,  and  the  urine  passed  only 
reached  1,200  to  1,400  c.cm.,  and  the  specific  gravity 
increased  to  1010  to  1013.  The  abdominal  swelling 
diminished,  and  the  child  put  on  500  grams  in  weight. 

84.  \oi  ,-prnn. 

O.  Lehmann  (Deut.  med.  Woch.,  March  7th,  1907)  considers 
that  aspirin,  with  its  recognized  advantages,  has  un- 
mistakable disadvantagps.  In  the  first  place,  it  produces 
unpleasant  gastric  symptoms,  such  as  pressure,  nausea, 
tendency  to  vomiting,  acid  eructations,  and  the  like  ; 
next,  its  taste  is  so  unpleasant  to  some  persons  that  it  is 
refused  altogether ;  and  lastly,  it  occasionally  produces  an 
oedematous  swelling  of  the  face  and  an  urticaria-lik» 
eruption  on  the  body.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  same  firm  which  brought  out  aspirin  have  nosv  pro- 
duced a  substitute  which  does  not  possess  the  unpleasant 
taste  nor  induce  gastric  symptoms,  while  it  is  said  to 
retain  all  the  advantageous  actions  of  aspirin.  The  new 
preparation  is  called  "novaspirin."  It  is  a  combination 
01  methylene  olfcrie  acid  with  salicylic  acid,  as  compared  with 
aspirin,  which  is  a  combination  of  acetic  acid  and  salicylic 
acid,  it  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  acid  liquids, 
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is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  and  in 
alkaline  fluids.  In  the  intestine  it  is  readily  split  up  into 
its  component  parts.  When  boiled  in  water  and  shaken, 
novaspirin  gives  off  much  less  free  salicylic  acid  than 
aspirin  does.  When  aspirin  is  split  up  and  salicylic  acid 
set  free,  the  acetic  acid  which  is  also  set  free  acts  deleteri- 
ously  on  the  stomach  wall.  When  novaspirin  is  split  up,  the 
methylene  citric  acid,  being  a  fruit  acid,  does  not  disturb 
the  digestion.  He  has  given  novaspirin  in  repeated  doses 
of  from  3  to  4  grams,  until  the  patient  has  taken  from  30  to 
40  grams,  without  producing  any  gastric  disturbances.  The 
patients  do  not  mind  taking  novaspirin,  which  has  a  very 
faintly  bitter  but  not  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  absorbed  and 
excreted  more  slowly  than  aspirin,  and  for  this  reason  it 
acts  less  favourably  at  first  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
than  the  latter.  He  therefore  prefers  to  begin  in  severe 
cases  with  aspirin  or  sodium  salicylate  and  to  continue 
with  novaspirin  after  the  pain  and  fever  liasbtgun  to  be 
influenced.  Good  results  can  fee  obtained  in  influenza, 
nturalgias,  headaches,  nervsus  dysmenorrhoea,  and  the 
like.  In  conclusion,  he  states  that  novaspirin  is  a  mild 
form  of  aspirin— that  is,  it  acts  less  rapidly,  but  the  action 
lasts  for  a  longer  period.  It  does  not  produce  any  gastric 
symptoms  and  is  not  unpleasant  to  take,  and,  lastly,  its 
action  is  chiefly  a  sedative  to  painful  and  nervous 
disorders. 


PATHOLOGY. 

95.  Experimental  Mphilix  in  the  Doe. 

E.  Hoffmann  and  W.  Bittening  (Deut.  mel.  Woc7i.p 
April  4;h,  1907)  report  on  some  recent  work  which  they 
have  conducted  with  syphilitic  virus.  They  point  out  that 
Bertarelli  was  the  first  to  successfully  graft  syphilitic 
material  on  to  the  rabbit's  eye  by  inoculation  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  or  scarification  of  the  cornea.  Theaffec- 
tion  thus  produced  proved  to  be  syphilis — by  the  presenceof 
numerous  spirochaetes,  by  the  histological  changes  which 
correspond  to  the  changes  in  human  syphilis,  and  by  the 
typical  clinical  course.  The  spirochaetes  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  rabbit's  keratitis  both  by  staining  by  Giemsa 
and  by  the  method  cf '"dark  field"  illumination.  Further, 
the  same  observer  has  succeeded  in  passing  the  virus 
through  a  series  of  rabbits,  thus  not  only  obtaining  pure 
cultures  of  spirochaetes  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
rabbit's  eye,  but  also  gaining  a  considerable  increase  of 
virulence  in  the  micro-organisms.  The  authors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inoculating  a  rabbit's  eye  with  a  portion  of  a 
primary  sore  of  human  origin,  producing  a  distinct  kerat- 
itis. From  this  keratitis  they  infected  a  monkey  (Cerco- 
abus  fulir/incsus^,  and  the  infiltration  in  the  lid  of  the 
monkey  showed  typical  spirochaetes.  Next  they  report  on 
some  experiments  on  dogs.  A  portion  of  a  human  primary 
sore,  crushed  up,  was  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  a  poodle's  eye.  A  marked  reaction  followed,  and  lasted 
for  several  days.  Sixteen  days  after  the  inoculation  a  kerat- 
itis began  to  develop,  which  increased  in  intensity  and  extent 
during  the  following  weeks.  Two  months  from  the  begin- 
ning there  was  still  marked  opacity  and  slight  iritis.  A 
fortnight  later  the  keratitis  was  clearing  up  somewhat,  and 
the  iritis  had  become  less.  In  another  experiment,  the 
portion  of  the  primary  sore  was  introduced  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  a  "spitz's"  eye.  A  well-marked 
reaction  followed.  Pericorneal  infiltration  and  opacity 
developed,  and  arising  from  this  a  progressive  keratitis 
was  noted.  Tne  eye  was  enucleated,  and  smears  from  the 
cornea  stained  by  Giemsa's  method  showed  typical  Spiro- 
chaeta  pallida.  The  keratitis  thus  proved  to  be  typically 
syphilitic. 
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rve  Cells  due  to  Experimental 
Hyperpyrexia. 


V.  ScARriNi  (Riv.  sperim.  d.  F,eniatria,  October,  1906J 
kept  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  in  a  well-aired  thermostat  at 
44°  to  45°  for  forty  to  seventy  minutes,  which  is  as  much 
as  or  more  than  the  animal  can  stand  ;  he  then  studied  the 
appearances  presented  by  their  nerve  cells,  using  the  stain- 
ing methods  advised  by  Donaggio  (Kit:  sperim.  d.  Ft  en., 
vol.  xxx,  pt.  2,  1904).  He  finds  that  the  pyramidal  and 
anterior  cornual  cells  first  lose  their  fibrillation,  the 
fibrillary  reticulum  becoming  reduced  to  a  confused 
granular  mass.  The  nucleus,  nucleolus,  and  cellular  pro- 
toplasm take  the  stain  abnormally  well ;  later  the  whole 
cell  tends  to  stain  uniformly  while  pieierving  its  shape. 
If  the  animal  survives  this  hyperpyrexia  a  few  hours, 
vacuoles  appear  in  the  cell  body  and  in  the  circumnuclear 
corpuscles.    This  change  is  no  doubt  due  to  hyperaemia. 
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MEDICINE. 


I'-cud  3-epidVmlc   Ct* rebro-8l>inal  Meningitis. 


A.  Bacji.nsky  considers  that  the  interest  which  recent 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  have 
awakened  in  this  diseise  justifies  him  in  calling 
attention  to  a  disease  which  is  exceedingly  like 
it,  but  which  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
more  rapid  and  favourable  course,  and  by  the  results  of 
bacteriological  examination  {fieri,  klin.  Woch.,  April  8th, 
1907).  As  the  points  of  the  illness  are  well  exemplified  in 
each  case,  he  gives  the  clinical  details  of  a  feiv  cases.  The 
first  patient  was  a  male  child,  aged  7  years.  He  was  taken 
ill  on  the  day  previous  to  admission  into  hospital  with 
severe  headache,  vomiting,  and  fever.  He  looked  very  ill, 
lay  with  half-closed  eyes  and  retracted  head.  On  the 
following  day  his  mental  condition  was  clouded,  he  replied 
slowly  to  questions,  but  did  not  know  where  he  was  or 
what  was  taking  place  in  his  environments.  His  limbs 
were  somewhat  rigid,  and  passive  movements  called  forth 
some  resistance.  Kernig's  symptom  was  well  marked. 
His  mouth  was  dry  and  the  tongue  pale.  Nothing 
abnormal  was  made  out  in  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver. 
The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged  ;  the  urine  contained 
excess  of  urates,  but  no  sugar  or  albumen.  There  was  no 
paralysis  either  of  the  pupils  or  of  the  extremities.  The 
temperature  ranged  between  101.5°  and  102°  F.  No 
change  was  seen  on  the  two  following  days,  save  that  the 
orthotonos  became  more  marked.  Lumbar  puncture 
failed  to  reveal  anything  definite.  On  the  following  day 
all  the  reflexes  were  exaggerated,  and  there  was  marked 
dermography.  Lumbar  puncture  was  again  applied,  and 
about  3  c.cm.  of  turbid  fluid  escaped  slovly.  This  con- 
tained numerous  polymorphonuclear  and  mononuclear 
leucocytes  and  a  few  diplococci,  a  few  of  which  lay  intra- 
cellularly.  From  the  next  day  onwards  the  boy  made 
steady  progress  toward  recovery,  the  rigidity  of  the  neck 
first  disappearing,  and  Kernig's  symptom  lasting  for  a 
few  days  longer.  Widal's  test  to  enteric  fever  and  to  para- 
typhoid A  and  B  proved  negative.  No  microorganisms 
could  be  grown  from  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  He  also 
gives  the  details  of  three  other  cases,  all  of  which  in  the 
main  presented  a  similar  clinical  picture  to  the  first  case. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  bacteriology  he  found  that  the 
causal  micro-organism,  or  at  all  events  the  micro-organism 
found  in  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  was  either  pneumococcus,  or 
Diplococcus  crassus,  or  streptococcus,  or  staphylococcus. 
The  course  was  a  rapid  one  in  all  the  cases,  and  recovery 
was  complete  within  a  short  space  of  time.  With  regard 
to  treatment,  he  gave  iodide  of  potassium  internally, 
rubbed  in  mercurial  ointment  freely,  and  besides  he 
employed  hot  baths,  cool  applications  (for  example,  the 
cool  mattress),  and,  although  this  was  carried  out  more  for 
diagnostic  than  for  treatment  purposes,  lumbar  puncture. 
The  last  named  may  prove  useful  when  the  fluid  is  exerting 
a  heightened  pressure.  In  conclusion,  he  details  a  fifth 
case,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  third  day  after 
admission,  in  which  a  micro-organism  which  was  most 
probably  Micrococcus  flxvus  alone  was  found.  These 
cases,  he  thinks,  warn  one  to  be  very  careful  before  one 
definitely  states  that  any  case  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
is  epidemic. 
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Entero-colitis    and   Huco-n 
Xcarosls. 


[ibranoaft   Fiilcro- 


Lebeatpin  {Journ.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  November  25th, 
1936)  points  out  the  necessity  of  differentiating  these  two 
affections,  since  their  treatment  is  dilferent.  Entero- 
neurosis  occurs  especially  in  nervous  women,  but  also  in 
neurasthenic  or  hypochondriacal  male  patients.  These 
patients  have  a  distinct  neuropathic  history  -hysteria  in 
women  and  neurasthenia  in  men ;  they  complain  of 
having  always  suffered  from  abdominal  pain  and  from 
uneasy  digestion,  and  they  examine  their  stools  with 
minute  care  ;  they  read  up  their  cases  in  medical  books, 
consult  numerous  doctors,  and  try  every  method  of  treat- 
ment. Entero-neurosis  shows  itself  by  the  appearance  of 
nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  very  painful  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine  ;  these  painful  peristaltic  waves 
are  worse  during  the  menstrual  period,  and  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  occur  at  night  time.  Constipation  is  usually 
present ;   the  stools  are  small  in   calibre,  and  generally 


take  the  form  of  small  pellets  or  of  ribbons,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  mucus  or  false  membranes.  Sometimes 
there  are  numerous  motions  per  day,  but  these  are  not  of 
a  diarrhoeal  character.  Crises  of  intestinal  pain  of  an 
extremely  acute  character  may  occur,  the  seat  of  the  pain 
varying,  sometimes  in  theiegion  of  the  ascendiDg  colon, 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  transverse  colon  or  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  intestine  is  often  painful 
on  palpation.  Pains  over  the  bladder,  in  the  genital 
organs,  and  in  tbe  sciatic  nerve  may  be  present.  During 
the  crisis  of  inUstinal  pain  the  abdomen  is  usually 
retracted,  the  muscles  tense,  and  palpation  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  tee  patient.  In  entero-colitis,  constipa- 
tion alternates  with  diarrhoea,  the  intestinal  pains 
are  never  so  severe  as  in  entero  -  neurosis,  and 
symptoms  of  peritonism  (distended  abdomen  and 
excessive  meteoiism)  are  the  dominant  features,  the 
painful  intestinal  crises  of  enterc -neurosis  are  accom- 
panied by  great  agitation  of  the  patient,  or  even  by 
convulsive  attacks,  but  with  the  passage  of  a  motion  all 
these  signs  disappear,  the  stool  usually  containing  no 
faecal  matter  and  being  composed  of  false  membranes, 
sometimes  in  enormous  quantities.  If  faecal  matter  is 
present  in  the  stool,  it  is  usually  hard  and  white.  In 
entero-neurosis  various  ptoses  may  occur.  In  entero- 
colitis one  never  finds  enormous  quantities  of  false  mem- 
branes expelled  after  the  intestinal  crisis.  In  entero- 
neurosis  the  false  membranes  contain  very  few  epithelial 
cells.  There  are  no  pus  cells  or  red  cells  or  eosinophiles, 
all  of  which  are  present  in  considerable  numbers  in  entero- 
colitis. Further,  bacteria  are  far  more  abundant  in  the 
false  membranes  of  entero-colitis  than  in  those  of  entero- 
neurosis.  In  entero-colitis  suitable  treatment  for  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  by  diet,  drugs,  tonics,  etc., 
are  sufficient  to  effect  in  many  cases  a  cure.  In  entero- 
neurosis  the  most  important  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
general  nervous  condition  must  receive  appropriate  treat- 
ment if  success  is  to  be  expected.  Moral  and  intellectual 
repose  must  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  necessary  the  patient 
must  be  isolated,  and  the  hysteria  or  neurasthenia  should 
receive  appropriate  treatment. 


99. 


Tattooing  by  Hjpoderinic   Injections, 


The  blue  patches  of  the  skin  of  morphinomaniacs  has  been 
described  by  several  authors.  Horaud  {Lyon  Medical, 
June  9th,  1907)  has  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing such  spots  on  the  skin  of  a  woman  who  had  died  from 
malignant  disease,  and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
injecting  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  and  hydrochlorate  of 
cocaine.  The  dark  patches  occurred  on  all  parts  of  the 
body  accessible  to  the  right  hand,  save  the  exposed  parts. 
The  spots  resembled  tattoo  marks  made  by  China  ink,  but 
in  the  centre  there  was  usually  a  white  spot  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  lentils  ;  they  were 
level  with  the  skin,  except  for  the  small  central  cicatrix. 
Their  diagnosis  should  be  easy  ;  their  situation  and  the 
lack  of  signification  will  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  tattoo  marks.  The  oiigin  of  the  pigment 
was  carefully  investigated.  A  patch  of  skin  was  dissected 
from  the  abdomen,  freed  from  blood,  and  soaked  in  nitric 
acid.  The  acid  contained  no  carbon,  but  gave  all  the 
ordinary  reactions  of  iron.  Horaud  concluded  that  the  pig- 
ment was  reduced  iron.  The  iron  found  was  in  far  too 
great  amount  to  have  come  from  the  blood.  In  part  it 
might  have  come  from  the  rust  of  steel  needles  into  which 
no  wire  had  been  inserted  after  use,  but  another 
possible  source  was  adulteration  of  the  alkaloids  used 
by  some  salt  of  iron. 


SURGERY; 

100.  Artificial   TUroiuliosis  of  Varices. 

Tavel,  of  Bern  {Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  February  18th,  1907), 
recommends  a  method  of  treating  varices.  The  idea  of 
producing  thrombosis  artificially  is  not  new,  but  in  the 
modern  textbooks  it  is  not  mentioned.  Various  plans 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  forward,  and  these 
include  the  injection  of  alcohol  and  lead  acetate  or  tannin, 
of  pure  alcohol,  of  solutions  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  etc. 
Trendelenburg  was  the  first  to   practise   ligature  scien- 
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tifically,  although  the  method  dates  back  to  Celsus  and 
Pare  According  to  Trendelenburg,  varix  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  insuiricie/icy  of  the  venous  valves  in  the 
saphena.  Valves  are  not  necessary  in  the  vena  cava, 
iliac  and  femoral  vein?,  since  the  intra-abdominal  and 
muscular  pressure  can  k-?ep  the  blood  from  regurgitating, 
but  the  saphena  vein  usually  is  supplied  with  eight  to  ten 
valves,  the  fuaction  of  which  is  to  interrupt  the  venous 
pressure  and  to  prevent  the  blood  from  congesting  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  leg  Although  the  results  of  ligature  of 
the  veins  and  removal  of  a  piece  between  the  ligatures  in 
the  main  are  satisfactory,  a  certain  number  of  failures  are 
met  with  in  which  regeneration  of  the  excised  portion  of 
the  vein  takes  place.  Apart  from  the  occurrence  of  re- 
generation of  the  excised  portion,  one  meets  with 
thrombosis  in  from  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  ligature 
cases.  The  thrombosis  may  occur  either  above  or 
below  the  ligatures.  Tavel  is  of  opinion  that  the  results 
obtained  by  spontaneaus  thrombosis  are  considerably 
better  than  those  of  ligature  when  no  thrombosis 
takes  place.  The  cause3  of  varix  are  not  clear.  Com- 
pression of  large  vein  trunks,  pregnancy,  exertion, 
and  changes  in  the  venous  wall,  have  all  been  suggested  as 
causes.  It  ha),  however,  been  shown  that  compression  in 
iteelf  is  quite  incapable  of  producing  a  varix.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  cause  is  a  chronic  inflammatory  change  in  the 
vessel  wall,  and  this  change  may  be  due  to  certain  bacterial 
toxins.  Tavel  has  frequently  seen  varix  develop  after 
acute  infective  illnesses,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina, 
etc.  Prolonged  standing  frequently  takes  some  part  in  the 
production  of  the  varix,  and  tumour  and  pregnancy  are 
also  undoubtedly  etiological  factors.  Before  describing  his 
method  of  treatment,  he  gives  a  classification  of  varices, 
based  on  the  cases  he  has  observed  personally.  The  classi- 
fication is  as  follows  :  Phlebectasia  ampullaris,  which 
includes  sack-form  dilatations  of  the  veins.  Ph.  cylindrioa, 
which  includes  simple  excentrio  regular  dilatations,  such 
as  is  mostly  seen  ill  vein  trunks,  while,  when  the  dilata- 
tion is  spindle-shaped,  he  calls  it  Ph.  fusiformis. 
Ph.  cirsoidia ,-  here  the  dilated  veins  are  tortuous.  In  all 
cases  of  this  variety  Trendelenburg's  symptom  (of  the  filling 
of  the  vein,  after  mechanical  emptying  in  the  lying 
posture,  from  the  large  abdominal  veins,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing the  want  of  competent  valves)  and  a  wave  when  the 
intra-abdominal  pressure  is  suddenly  increased,  as  in 
cough,  can  be  made  out.  Ph.  racemosa ,-  this  form  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  last-named  by  the  existence  of 
anastomoses.  It  is  formed  by  small  veins.  Ph.  avgiomatosa  ,- 
this  form  implicates  only  the  smallest  veins.  Ph.  cavernosa  .- 
this  is  the  most  common  complication  of  varix,  and  in  it 
one  finds  large  cavities  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  contain- 
ing blood.  This  form  is  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  varicose 
ulceration.  Pa.  diffusa  is  a  rare  form.  The  patients  have 
cold  feet  and  hands,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  swollen, 
infiltrated,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  oedematous,  but  does 
not  pit  on  pressure.  All  the  veins,  from  the  largest  to  the 
capillaries,  are  dilated,  but  Trendelenburg's  symptom  is 
not  present.  Lastly,  he  recognizes  a  sclerotic  form.  Apart 
from  the  cases  which  he  has  treated  with  ligature,  he  has 
dealt  with  27  cases  by  artificial  thrombosis.  Ail  save  one 
yielded  good  results.  The  case  of  failure  was  that  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  operated  on  for  a  perityphlitic 
abscess,  and  who  had  later  on  to  be  operated  on  for 
an  ovarian  cyst  and  a  ventral  hernia.  A  large 
cirsoid  varix  developed,  and  this  was  treated  by 
ligature  and  injection  of  carbolic  acid,  but  the 
thrombosis  did  not  form  satisfactorily.  Later  on  he 
found  that  between  the  last  two  operations,  during  an 
interval  of  ten  days,  the  patient  had  conceived,  and  he 
ascribes  the  failure  to  this  event.  In  three  of  the  other 
patients,  in  whom  the  thrombosis  was  successful,  subse- 
quent pregnancy  did  not  interfere  with  the  lasting  result ; 
2  of  the  cases  were  of  the  ampullary  form,  2  were  of  the 
cylindrical  and  cavernous  form,  7  were  cylindrical,  and  in 
6  the  cirsoid  forms  were  in  part  associated  with  racemose 
varices.  Other  forms  were  also  dealt  with.  The  method 
is  carried  out  as  follows :  The  venous  trunk  is  ligatured 
first.  This  is  done  either  in  the  thigh  or  at  the  knee 
(saphena),  according  to  the  localization  of  the  varicosity. 
Local  anaesthesia  with  cocaine,  novocain  or  alypin,  or 
regional  anaesthesia  (Hackenbrnch),  or  lumbar  analgesia 
was  employed.  The  ligature  can  be  carried  out  percu- 
taneously,  subeutaneously,  or  transcutaneously.  He  pre- 
fers the  last  named.  The  vein  should  be  marked  with 
fuehsin  before  the  operation.  He  advises  not  injecting  the 
carbolic  acid  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty  eight  hours 
after  the  ligature,  so  that  one  can  be  sure  not  to  Boil  the 
wound  with  the  acid.  For  the  purpose  of  thrombosing  the 
vein  he  chooses  carbolic  acid  in  place  of  tannin,  per- 
nuloride  of  iron,  etc.,  because  he  considers  these  too 
dangerous  ;  5  per  cent,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  produce 
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localized  thrombosis  by  stimulating  the  intima.  It  is 
necessary  to  inject  at  various  situations  during  the  follow- 
ing two  or  three  days  until  the  »  hole  varix  is  completely 
thrombosed.  As  a  rule,  hum  2c.cm.  to  3c.cm.  is  suffi- 
cient, but  this  may  have  to  be  repeated  several  times  ; 
10  c  cm.  suffices  for  most  cases,  but  he  has  had  to  make 
fifty  injections  in  laige  varices.  The  injection  is  carried 
out  while  the  patient  stands  on  a  chair,  and  a  little  blood 
is  aspirated  into  the  syringe,  to  make  sure  that  tLe  needle 
is  in  the  vein.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  after  the  injection,  but  he  prefers  to  do  this  in  most 
cases.  The  collateral  circulation  usually  forms  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  no  case  has  he  noticed  aDy  disturbance  of 
general  health  after  the  procedure.  He  believes  that  tin- 
method  shortens  the  times  during  which  the  patients  have 
to  lie  up  after  ligature  for  varicose  veins. 


101. 


Prouuof*l»  or  roreigu   Bodies  in   the  l.j«. 


A.  Trousseau  (Journ.  de  Med.  et  de  Chirurgie  Pract.,  Feb- 
ruary, 10th,  19J7)  discusses  this  subject  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  foreign  body,  to  its  size,  to  its  qualities,  to 
its  nature,  and  to  the  care  given  to  treatment.  Foreign 
bodies  in  the  conjunctiva  are  easy  of  access  and  cause  no 
complications.  When  situated  superficially  in  the  cornea 
they  are  not  always  of  insignificant  notice,  as  if  centrally 
placed  over  the  pupil  they  will  markedly  impair  vision  by 
the  opacity  which  appears  after  their  removal.  Foreign 
bodies  deeply  embedded  in  the  cornea  are  of  grave  signifi- 
cance, and  one  may  say  generally  that  the  deeper  a  foreign 
body  penetrates  into  the  eye  the  graver  will  the  prognosis 
be.  Should  it  enter  the  lens  a  cataract  will  form,  and  if  it 
enters  the  iris  it  may  lacerate  it  and  will  set  up  iritis  and 
possibly  irido-choroiditis.  If  the  ciliary  region  be  the  seat 
of  the  foreign  body,  enucleation  of  the  eje  is  almost  always 
necessary,  sometimes  on  account  of  signs  of  cyclitis,  with  a 
tendency  to  atrophy  which  it  brings  on,  at  other  times  from 
serious  manifestations  of  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  in  the 
other  eye  appearing.  When  in  the  vitreous  a  foreign  body 
causes  nearly  always  loss  of  sight  and  often  less  of  the  eye. 
The  larger  the  foreign  body  the  greater  the  damage  done 
to  parts  of  the  eye  it  passes  through.  A  small  foreign  body 
may  become  encysted,  a  large  one  will  not,  and  will 
further  mechanically  irritate  those  parts  of  the  eye  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  when  the  eye  is  moved  about. 
With  an  aseptic  foreign  body  there  are  some  chances  that 
it  may  be  tolerated  by  the  eye  ;  when  septic,  however, 
terrible  results  will  follow  (hypopyon,  infectious  irido- 
cyclitis, or  panophthalmitis).  Chemical  glass,  gold,  steel, 
and  lead  are  well  tolerated  as  foreign  bodies  by  the  eye, 
whilst  copper  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  cause  grave  inflam- 
mation, as  they  dissolve  slowly  and  thereby  act  as  chemical 
irritants.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
eye  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  care  which  is  bestowed  on 
treating  the  condition.  If  possible,  the  foreign  body 
should  be  extracted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident, 
the  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions  being  taken,  and  for 
this  purpose  obviously  the  foreign  body  must  be  visible 
and  easily  accessible.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
realizable,  it  is  best  to  render  the  eye  as  antiseptic  as 
possible,  to  cover  it  with  aseptic  dressings,  only  rarely 
removing  them  to  see  how  the  eye  is  pragressing. 

102.  The  Snreery  of  The  Spleen. 

KIJTTNER  (Zentralbl.  f.  Geo.  u.  Gyn.,  No.  29.  1907),  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  German  Surgical  Congress,  related 
two  cases  of  splenic  abscess.  In  the  first  case,  the  abscess 
burst  into  the  pleura  and  was  taken  for  an  empyema  and 
opened  accordingly.  It  was  not  until  after  the  patient's 
death  that  the  original  seat  of  the  abscess  was  discovered. 
In  the  second  case,  diagnosis  was  made  correctly  during 
life  and  the  patient  recovered.  Kiittner  declaring  that  the 
presence  of  pieces  of  organic  tissue  in  the  pus  drawn  from 
a  subphrenic  abscess  on  the  left  side  is  pathognomonic  of 
splenic  abscess,  even  when  the  tissue  does  not,  under  the 
microscope,  show  any  essentially  splenic  histological 
elements.  Ktittner  operated  in  an  instance  where  movable 
spleen,  enlarged  by  leukaemia,  caused  great  discomfort. 
After  splenectomy  the  patient  was  able  to  work,  yet  the 
blood  disease  showed  no  change  whatever. 


OBSTETRICS. 


103. 


Retention  or  tbe   ('Interna, 

The  causes  and  prevention  of  retention  of  the  placenta  is 
»  theme  which  S.  DurIacher(AfuencA.  med.  Woch.,  February 
19th,  1907)  has  chosen.  He  starts  by  objecting  to  the 
definition  of  retained  placenta  as  a  placenta  which  is  not 
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born  within  two  hours  of  the  birth  of  the  child.  He  con- 
siders that  one  should  only  speak  of  retained  placenta 
when  some  pathological  condition  is  present  which  offers 
an  obstruction  to  the  birth.  The  causes  may  be  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  placenta  is  detached  from  the 
uterine  wall  it  may  be  retained  on  account  of  weakness  of  the 
expelling  contractions.  Very  rapid  births,  artificial  delivery, 
and  hydramnion  may  lead  to  such  a  condition.  At  times 
there  is  a  mechanical  obstruction.  Very  large  placentae 
may  be  difficult  to  bring  forth,  while  marked  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus  may  have  similar  results.  Distended 
bladder  also  may  form  the  obstruction.  Next,  the  placenta 
may  be  held  tightly  in  the  spasmodically  contracted  os. 
The  more  important  causes,  however,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  partial  or  incomplete  detachment  of  the  placenta.  This 
may  be  induced  by  kneading  and  pressing  on  the  uterus 
during  the  third  stage  of  labour.  In  78  cases  of  retained 
placenta,  in  which  manual  detachment  was  required,  59 
were  cases  managed  by  midwives.  Ten  cases  (out  of  85 
abnormal  cases)  were  attended  by  Durlacher  himself.  Iti- 
terference  had  to  be  undertaken  in  these  cases  on  account 
of  atony  of  the  uterus  and  haemorrhage,  Since  1898  he  has 
had  to  detach  9  placentae  (out  of  270  abnormal  cases),  and  2 
of  these  were  cases  of  placenta  praevia.  Only  in  3  of  the 
9  cases  was  he  compelled  to  interfere  on  account  of  atony  of 
the  uterus.  He  therefore  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
atony  of  the  uterus  is  diagnosed  more  frequently  than  it 
actually  occurs.  Between  1892  and  1898.  he  finds  that  he 
diagnosed  the  condition  in  11.75  per  cent,  of  all  abnormal 
cases,  while  in  the  subsequent  period  he  has  only  had 
cause  to  diagnose  it  in  1.1  per  cent.  He  discusses  the 
actual  frequency  of  interference  in  the  third  stage  of 
labour,  in  the  various  clinics,  and  finds  that  a  fair  average 
may  be  taken  at  0.57  per  cent.  The  reason  why  he  em- 
ployed such  means  ten  times  more  frequently  before  1893 
as  after  that  year,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  he  used 
to  apply  CredeVs  expression  toon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  frequently  during  the  first  period,  while  during  the 
second  period,  he  always  awaited  the  detachment  before 
he  attempted  expression.  He  considers  that  one  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  mistake  the  physiological  division  in  the 
seiotina  for  adherence  of  the  placenta,  when  detaching  the 
same  manually.  He  quotes  a  number  cf  cases  in  which 
manual  detachment  was  required  after  a  midwife  had 
attended  the  labour,  and  in  which  during  subsequent 
labours  an  expectant  treatment  led  to  the  spontaneous 
birth  of  the  placenta.  The  histories  of  these  cases,  he 
claims,  show  that  the  premature  and  ili-direoted  expression 
caused  unequal  detachment.  Phvsiologically,  as  soon  as 
the  uterus  has  emptied  itself  of  the  fetus,  the  muscle 
relaxes  and  only  later  does  it  again  contract,  to  lelax  after 
each  effort  to  expel  the  afteibhth.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mis- 
take to  rub  or  press  a  uterus  as  soon  as  it  relaxes,  but  one 
ought  merely  to  watch  it,  and  provided  that  no  haemor- 
rhage of  consequence  takes  place,  await  events.  When 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus  is  below  the  umbilicus,  one  may 
assume  that  the  placenta  has  not  yet  become  detached. 
After  an  hour,  when  the  uterus  is  found  in  this  condition, 
the  midwife  should  call  on  a  medical  practitioner  for 
assistance,  as  some  pathological  condition  is  probably 
causing  a  delay.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  finds  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  umbilicus  after  an  hour,  she  is  justified  in 
attempting  to  expel  the  placenta  as  soon  as  the  next  pain 
contracts  the  uterine  muscle.  Should  haemorrhage  set  in 
in  spite  of  this,  she  must  under  all  circumstances  send  for 
a  doctor,  and  rub  or  knead  the  uterus  until  he  arrives.  No 
midwife  should  be  allowed  to  remove  a  placenta  manually 
on  her  own  responsibilt'y.  He  would  prefer  to  forbid  the 
midwife  to  even  lay  her  hand  on  the  abdominal  wall  during 
the  third  stage  of  labour,  if  she  could  recognize  the  signs 
of  internal  haemorrhage  by  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  etc.  ;  but  unfortunately 
one  cannot  expect  her  to  be  able  to  do  this.  In  maternity 
clinics  the  watching  should  be  carried  out  without  any 
palpation.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  pre- 
vention of  retention  of  the  placenta  is  to  avoid  touching 
the  uterus  or  abdominal  walls  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
until  the  placenta  is  being  born. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

1 04.        Abdominal  Action  for  Puerperal   Peritonitis, 

Knytett  Gobdon  (Journ.  of Obsttt.  and  Gyn.  of  Brit.  Emp., 
June.  1907)  reports  10  consecutive  cases  of  puerperal  peri- 
tonitis treated  by  abdominal  section  in  the  Monsall  Fever 
Hospital,  Manchester.  All  the  patients  were  in  a  critical 
condition  when  the  operation  was  undertaken.  Six  out  of 
the  10  recovered.    In  the  first  of  the  6  infection  was  traced 


to  dilatation  shortly  after  the  puerperium  ;  the  cervix  was 
deeply  lacerated.  Perforating  pyosalpinx  and  abscess  of 
the  uterus  were  detected,  the  abscess  was  drained  through 
Douglas's  pouch  after  removal  of  both  tubes  and  the  right 
ovary.  In  the  second,  an  instance  of  neglected  abortion, 
the  patient's  condition  was  very  grave.  Pus  was  evacuated 
from  Douglas's  pouch,  but  as  it  was  clear  that  more  was 
pent  up  in  the  peritoneum  abdominal  section  was  per- 
formed. A  pint  and  a  half  of  pus  was  removed.  Pus 
exuded  from  the  ostia  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  both 
ovaries  were  suppurating ;  the  tubes  and  the  left  ovary, 
with  the  portion  of  the  right  which  contained  an  abscess, 
were  amputated.  The  next  successful  case  was  almost 
moribund  on  admission  ;  she  had  been  subject  to  rigors 
for  a  week,  and  treated  with  injections.  Abdominal  dis- 
tension was  extreme,  and  a  big  mass  could  be  felt  in  the 
right  iliac  fessa.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  full  of  pus, 
and  a  large  tube-ovarian  abscess  lay  on  the  right  side.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  cleanse  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  an 
opening  was  made  in  Douglas's  pouch  large  enough  to 
drain  the  abscess  cavity  ar.d  the  general  peritoneal  sac. 
The  lower  end  of  the  abdominal  incision  was  also  drained. 
The  right  Fallopian  tube  was  removed.  Cultures 
from  the  peritoneal  pus  showed  streptococci  only. 
The  temperatuie  fell  to  normal  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  abdominal  wound  healed  soundly.  The 
remaining  3  successful  cases  resembled  those  above 
related  in  general  characters.  Gordon  considers  that  in 
these  desperate  cases  the  individual  patient  should  be 
given  a  chance,  the  suggestion  that  a  patient  with  an 
abdomen  full  of  pus  can  recover  without  operation  being 
hardly  worth  consideration.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  flushing 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  yet  credits  the  practice,  in  one  of  the 
cases  where  it  was  adopted,  with  the  successful  issue  of  the 
case.  Lastly,  Gordon  regrets  that  so  often,  as  in  nearly  all 
his  10  patients,  time  is  wasted  in  ineffective  palliative  and 
faulty  local  treatment.  The  intrauterine  douche  often 
does  more  harm  than  good  ;  the  uterus  cannot  be  cleansed, 
when  septicaemia  has  set  in,  by  merely  playing  solutions 
and  powders  on  its  interior,  for  it  needs  scrubbing. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

105.  Treatment  of  Phthisis  by  Artificial  1  neoniotliorax. 

C.  Forlanini  (Gazz.  Med.  ltd.,  July,  1907)  states  that  he 
first  advocated  the  treatment  of  phthisis  by  artificial  pneu- 
mothorax in  1882,  and  has  since  then  continuously  studied 
the  principle  of  the  treatment  and  perfected  the  method. 
The  treatment  was  not  favourably  received  because  it  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  has 
absorbed  public  attention  ever  since  its  discovery.  His 
own  method  is  different  from  that  published  by  Murphy  and 
other  Americans.  Both  depend  on  artificial  pneumothorax, 
but  the  principle,  the  details,  and  the  results  are  entirely 
different,  and  Forlanini  anticipates  no  success  for  the 
American  method.  He  attributes  the  difference  between 
tuberculous  infection  of  the  lungs  and  tuberculous  infection 
elsewhere  to  the  constant  variations  of  pressure  and 
constant  movements  of  the  lungs,  and  states  that  even  if 
all  micro-organisms  were  destroyed  a  lung  with  cavities 
might  still  be  expected  to  involve  incurable  disease.  He 
proposes  to  cure  phthisis  by  obliterating  cavities  and 
putting  the  lung  at  rest.  Then  the  opposing  sides  of  the 
cavity  come  into  contact  or  are  united  by  connective  tissue, 
giant  cells  and  all  definite  evidences  of  tubercle  disappear, 
bacilli  and  elastic  fibres  are  no  longer  found  in  the  expec- 
toration, and  finally  the  expectoration  itself  comes  to  an 
end.  Such  results  demand  a  few  months  in  favourable, 
many  months  in  unfavourable,  cases.  Since  it  involves  the 
complete  cessation  of  function  on  the  part  of  the  lung 
directlv  treated  the  method  can  only  be  applied  to  one 
side.  It  is  not  inapplicable  to  all  cases  in  which  both 
lungs  are  affected,  for  the  author  claims  that  in  addition  to 
curing  the  lung  on  the  side  operated  on  it  favourably 
affects  the  other  lung,  and  thus  gives  good  results  in  many 
cases  of  bilateral  disease,  but  it  is  useless  in  cases  where 
the  disease  is  widespread  and  rapidly  advancing  in  both 
lungs.  It  is  also  inapplicable  to  cases  where  the  visceral 
and  parietal  pleura  are  completely  united  throughout,  but 
by  repeated  and  carefully  planned  injections  it  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  many  cases  where  there  are  consider- 
able adhesions.  In  spite  of  these  contraindications, 
Forlanini  claims  that  the  method  may  properly  be  applied 
in  a  majority  of  all  cases  of  phthisis.  It  leads  not  only  to 
a  clinical  cure  in  a  sense  of  cessation  of  symptoms  of 
rihthisis,  but  to  a  real  anatomical  cure.  The  only  way  of 
judging  during  life  whether  anatomical  cure  has  occurred 
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is  by  observing  the  prolonged  duration  of  clinical  cure, 
and  until  further  experience  decides  the  point,  the  author 
takes  provisionally  two  years  as  the  necessary  time  of 
probation.  Minute  details  of  the  method  are  reserved  for 
a  later  communication,  but  it  consists  essentially  in  the 
injection  into  the  pleural  cavity  of  from  1,000  to  1,500c  cm. 
of  sterilized  air,  an  amount  sufficient  to  keep  the  lung 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  movements  of  the  chest  walls, 
and  the  reinforcement  of  the  intrathoracic  pressure  thus 
obtained  by  further  injections— at  first  100  or  200  com. 
each  day  or  each  alternate  day,  and  later  200  or  300c.cm. 
every  month,  for  the  lung  loses  its  expansibility,  and 
moreover,  after  a  time,  the  air  is  not  so  quickly  absorbed. 
In  really  early  cases  of  phthisis,  where  the  whole  of  one 
lung  and  a  large  and  distinct  part  of  the  other  are  sound, 
the  author  has  not  yet  given  his  method  a  good  trial.  He 
recommends  that  it  should  be  tried  whenever  such  a  case 
does  not  promptly  yield  to  ordinary  treatment,  which  is  to 
be  employed  first.  Afier  the  attainment  of  cure  in  such  a 
case  it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  it  will  be  best  to 
abandon  the  pneumothorax,  allow  the  air  to  be  absorbed, 
and  the  healthy  part  of  the  lung  to  expand  and  resume  its 
function,  or  to  maintain  the  pneumothorax  by  continuing 
to  give  small  injections  of  air  at  considerable  intervals. 
The  latter  alternative  involves  the  acceptance  of  consider- 
able deformity  of  the  chest  wall.  Where  one  lung  is 
healthy  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  other  is  attacked, 
Forlanini  advises  that  no  effort  be  made  to  obtain  restora- 
tion of  function  in  the  lung,  but  that  pneumothorax  be 
maintained  indefinitely  until  a  time  comes  when  further 
experience  shall  have  shown  the  length  of  treatment 
necessary  to  ensure  complete  and  permanent  immobility  of 
the  lung.  When  both  lungs  are  affected,  he  recommends 
that  the  pneumothorax  shall  be  maintained  indefinitely  on 
the  worse  side  as  the  best  guarantee  for  the  gradual 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  less  diseased  lung. 
Since  each  such  case  involves  the  restoration  to  health, 
and  even  to  work,  of  a  patient  whose  prospects  were  at  one 
time  very  bad,  Forlanini  flnds  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get 
people  to  submit  to  very  prolonged,  but  very  easy  and  not 
very  frequent,  treatment.  It  may  become  possible  in 
future  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  necessary  duration  of  treat- 
ment in  these  cases  also. 


106. 


Modern  Treatment  of  (Gonorrhoea. 


The  modern  treatment  of  asute  uncomplicated  gonorrhoea 
of  the  male  urethra  is  based  on  the  destruction  of  the 
gonococci  in  every  part  in  which  they  are  known  or  sup- 
posed to  harbour,  while  the  mucous  membrane  is  damaged 
as  little  as  is  possible  and  all  deleterious  agents  are 
avoided.  K.  Zieler  (Muenck  med.  JVock.,  February  12th, 
1907)  considers  that  an  ideal  treatment  is  to  be  found  in 
the  systematic  antiseptic  method.  In  this  one  aims  at 
applying  substances  which  kill  gonococci  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  urethra  as  early  as  possible  and  for  long 
and  frequently-recurring  periods,  until  one  can  assure 
oneself  that  all  the  cocci  have  been  destroyed.  In  order  to 
understand  the  action  of  the  modern  treatment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  follow  out  the  behaviour  of  the  gonococci  toward 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  behaviour  of  the  mucous 
membrane  toward  the  gonococci.  At  first  the  cocci 
increase  on  the  surface  and  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
squamous  epithelium  of  the  fossa  navicularis,  then  they 
increase  largely  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  urethral 
epithelium  of  the  penile  portion,  and  soon  insinuate 
themselves  between  the  loosely-placed  cells  into  the 
deeper  layers.  They  find  their  way  into  the  ducts  of  the 
urethral  glands  and  produce  changes  in  them.  The  con- 
nective tissue  may  be  completely  infiltrated  in  from 
three  to  seven  days  post  infictionem.  The  gonococci, 
having  penetrated  into  the  tissues,  act  upon  them  by 
means  of  the  toxin.  This  produces  hyperaemia,  exuda- 
tion of  cells  and  fluid,  and  all  the  sign's  of  acute  inflam- 
mation. The  exudation  moves  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  path  of  the  gonococci,  and  may  wash  the  cocci 
back  again  to  the  surface.  It  may  act  upon  the 
germs  as  a  bactericidal  substance  and  thus  either  damage 
them  or  kill  them.  In  this  way  one  sees  in  some  cases 
that  during  the  third  week  no  deeply-situated  gonccocci 
are  present.  Nature  therefore  assists  in  getting  rid  of  the 
cocci  by  means  of  the  hyperaemic  exudation.  The  local 
remedies  which  are  applied  seem  to  have  but  little  deep 
action.  Silver  nitrate  produces  an  increase  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  mucous  surface,  and  converts  them  into 
squamous  cells.  Plentiful  deposit  of  silver  takes  place 
even  in  the  submrnosa,  but  no  round  cell  infiltration  is 
found.  Protargol,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  very  little 
overgrowth  of  the  squamous  epithelium,  but  calls  forth 
much  round  cell  infiltration.  No  deposit  of  silver  into  the 
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tissue  takes  place.  In  order  to  attack  the  gonococci  in  all 
parts  it  is  necessary  to  remove  those  which  are  growing  on 
the  surface,  and  to  so  influence  the  deeper  tissues  that  the 
further  growth  of  gonococci  in  these  parts  is  impossible. 
This  latter  can  be  carried  out  by  favouring  the  acute 
hyperaemia  until  no  gonococci  are  left  in  the  deeper  layers 
and  in  the  submucisa.  The  removal  of  the  cocci  on  the 
surface  may  be  effected  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  by 
Janet's  procedure  of  injecting  potassium  permanganate. 
The  chief  action  of  this  method  consists  lees  in  the  bac- 
tericidal effect  than  in  the  fact  that  by  stretching  the 
urethra,  and  then  suddenly  relieving  it  of  its  pressure,  an 
acute  hyperaemia  is  set  up  which  loosens  the  cocci  from 
the  surface  and  allows  them  to  be  washed  away.  To  act 
upon  the  deeper  structures  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  clogging 
up  the  epithelial  layers  with  silver  nitrate.  The  inflam- 
mation should  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  exuda- 
tion, and  to  apply  strong  antisepsis  to  the  surface.  This  is 
best  done  by  means  of  protargol,  argonin,  and  the  like. 
These  remedies  must  be  applied  for  long  periods  and  fre- 
quently. It  does  not  matter  whether  these  preparations 
possess  any  real  deep  action  or  not.  As  long  as  the  hyper- 
aemia exists  the  exudation  will  woik  in  the  deeper  layers, 
and  the  antiseptic  deals  with  the  cocci  as  they  arc  carried 
upwards. 

107.  Treatment  of  GaAtroulosig. 

George  Roe  Locicwood  {Med.  Rec,  July  20th,  1907)  dis- 
cusses gastropto3is  and  its  management.  Out  of  2,000 
patients  he  has  found  351  suffering  from  gastroptosis.  The 
disease  runs  a  typical  and  characteristic  course,  and  can 
be  divided  into  stages.  It  begins  with  su'onutrition  and 
nervousness,  and  occurs  especially  in  persons  with  an 
acute  costal  angle.  In  such  persons  prophylactic  treat- 
ment should  be  instituted.  In  the  first  stage  there  is  a 
gastroptosis  alone  without  any  symptoms.  In  the  second 
temporary  atony  sets  in  with  intermittent  symptoms,  con- 
sisting of  gas  in  stomach,  heartburn,  and  distress  after 
eating.  Later  follows  permanent  atony  and  continuous 
symptoms.  Gastritis  is  not  an  etiological  factor,  neither 
is  tight  lacing.  In  fact,  a  straight  front  corset  gives 
support,  and  is  of  value.  Intermittent  atony  is  brought  on 
by  mental  and  physical  strain.  Fermentation  has  been 
proved  by  the  author's  experiments  not  to  occur  in  atonic 
stomachs,  in  which  food  is  perfectly  digested  as  a  rule. 
High  gastric  acidity  exists  and  prevents  fermentation. 
Distress  depends  on  the  amount  of  gas  and  quantity  of 
food.  Neurasthenia  and  constipation  result.  Flushing  of 
the  colon  will  bring  away  strings  of  mucus.  Diet  brings 
on  subnutrition  and  makes  the  patient  worse.  Examina- 
tion of  stomach  contents  shows  a  top  layer  of  clear  liquid 
and  a  lower  one  of  digested  food.  Inflation  is  valuable  to 
aid  in  diagnosis.  Treatment  of  permanent  atony  involves* 
rest  in  bed  for  four  weeks  with  entire  absence  of  worry  and 
of  society,  and  a  trained  nurse  in  charge  ;  hot  baths  and 
spinal  douches,  massage,  and  a  very  nutritious  diet,  ex- 
cluding fruits  and  red  meats,  given  in  six  small  meals  a 
day.  Bromide  is  an  indispensable  remedy.  Under  such 
treatment  weight  increases,  the  curvature  of  the  stomach 
rises,  and  a  cure  is  complete  after  six  weeks  or  so.  Prophy- 
lactic treatment  consists  of  teaching  the  patient  not  to 
undergo  strains,  mental  or  physical,  and  keeping  up  the 
general  condition. 


PATHOLOGY. 

108.  Sndanopbil    Leucocytes  in  the  Blood. 

The  presence  and  significance  of  leucocytes  containing 
granules  that  stain  with  Sudan  III  in  the  blood  has 
recently  been  emphasized  by  Cesaris-Demel.  D.  Buttino 
and  G.  Quarelli  (Ric.  Crit.  di  Clin.  Med.,  Florence,  1907, 
pp.  321  and  337)  have  stained  the  blood  of  70  patients  with 
a  0  2  per  cent,  solution  of  Sudan  III  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  a  0.1  per  cent,  solution  of  brilliant  cresyl-blue  In  the 
same  medium ;  the  meth  od  is  that  advised  ty  Cesaris-Demel, 
and  it  brings  out  any  elobulcs  of  fat  that  may  be  present 
in  the  leucocytes.  The  patients  were  suffering  from  a 
great  variety  of  diseases ;  in  8  cases  of  purulent  meningitis 
the  percentage  of  sudanophil  leucocytes  was  high  (from  50 
to  70  per  cent.)  ;  in  4  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  it  was 
low  (16  per  cent,  or  under).  In  general,  the  percentage  of 
sudanophils  is  much  increased  in  all  suppurating  affec- 
tions and  in  pneumonia.  The  authors  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  fatty  sudanophil  granules  in  the  leucocytes  are 
products  of  degeneration  formed  in  those  cells,  and  that 
often  they  represent  fatty  degenerated  tissue  englobed  and 
in  process  of  removal  by  healthy  leucocytes. 
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109. 


Functional    Diseases   of  the   Heart. 


Huchard  {Jour,  des  Praticient.  July  20th,  1907)  considers 
that  cardiac  neuroses,  tachycardias,  arrhythmias  and 
troubles  arising  from  reflex  or  toxic  causes  are  often  over- 
looked. Two  contrary  opinions  have  been  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  palpitations.  Gendrin  said  that  palpitations 
are  a  symptom  of  most  diseases  of  the  heart :  while  accord- 
ing to  Laennec  palpitations  without  an  organic  lesion  are 
frequently  more  intractable  than  the  purely  organic  type. 
Senac,  too,  said  that  palpitations  come  on  chiefly  in  the 
diseases  in  which  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  heart.  The 
author  some  years  ago  saw  a  fashionable  young  lady  who 
had  constant  and  painful  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  who 
thought  she  had  an  organic  disease.  He  found  no  lesion, 
but  he  found  that  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing a  number  of  calls  every  afternoon,  and  of  drinking 
several  cups  of  tea.  He  advised  her  to  give  up  the 
tea,  which  to  his  surprise  she  did,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  palpitations  ceased.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
theism  causes  a  condition  of  cardiac  erethism,  which  is 
very  pronounced.  Morton  and  Bullard,  of  Eoston,  have 
also  described  a  disease  of  tea  tasters,  whose  chief  sym- 
ptoms are  insomnia,  cerebral  excitation,  dyspepsia,  palpi- 
tations, and  a  kind  of  neurasthenia.  In  addition,  there 
may  be  a  state  of  pseudo-angina.  An  excessive  indulgence 
in  coffee  may  cause  a  tremor  oi  the  limbs,  precordial  pains, 
frequent  palpitations,  nausea,  and  profuse  sweats. 
Tobacco  has  a  pronounced  vaso-constrictor  effect.  It  acts 
upon  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  causing  circulatory, 
gastric,  and  respiratory  troubles.  So  instead  of  seeking 
the  cause  of  palpitation  in  the  heart  itself,  treatment 
should  be  directed  to  the  stomach,  liver,  nr  intestines. 
At  other  times  palpitations  are  of  vascular  origin, 
due  to  a  condition  of  peripheral  vaso-constriction. 
This  condition  has  been  called  angio-spastic  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  and  angio-spastic  pseudo-anaemia. 
The  author  has  noted  an  increased  blood  pressure  for  some 
days  before  menstruation,  especially  in  certain  cases  of 
dysmenorrhoea,  and  a  fall  of  olood  pressure  at  the  end  of 
the  menstrual  flow  and  during  a  few  days  after  When  the 
menopause  takes  place  too  suddenly  the  blood  pressure  is 
raised,  because  the  ovary,  whose  internal  secretion  is  a 
depressor  of  the  blood  pressure,  is  too  suddenly  removed 
from  action.  This  may  cause  palpitation,  which  will 
usually  yield  to  a  treatment  aimed  at  lowering  the  blood 
pressure.  The  '•palpitations  of  puberty,"  which  Stokes 
remarked,  are  due  to  a  development  of  the  heart  out  of 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  thorax.  The  pseudo- 
dilatation  of  the  heart  in  anaemia  and  chlorosis  is  due  to 
the  raising  of  the  diaphragm  carrying  the  apex  of  the 
heart  up  and  outwards,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  a 
greater  area  of  transverse  dullness  than  normally.  The 
palpitations  of  gastro-intestinal  origin  can  be  controlled 
by  removing  the  cause  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
Intercostal  neuralgia  may  be  the  cause  of  false  palpita- 
tions. Treatment  must  be  directed  to  removing  the  pain, 
when  the  palpitations  will  cease. 

110.      Hepatic  Cirrhosis  of  Tnherenlons  Oi-isin  in  Infancy. 

SpoLVEBrsi  (Sif.  Med.,  May  18th,  1907)  reports  2  cases  of 
hepatic  cirrhosis  occurring  in  children,  aged  6  years,  due 
in  each  ease  to  tubercle.  It  has  been  said  that  one  cannot 
have  a  true  primary  tuberculous  hepatic  cirrhosis,  but  that 
it.  is  generally  secondary  to  cardiac  mischief  and  due  to 
stasis,  but  this  is  net  universally  true.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  actual  tuberculous  growth  in  the 
liver;  cirrhosis  maybe  induced  by  the  tuberculous  toxin 
just  as  it  may  by  the  alcoholic  poison  or  the  malarial ;  and 
the  author's  first  case  was  an  example  of  cirrhosis  due  to 
tuberculous  toxin.  The  child  had  no  cardiac  affection,  no 
evidence  of  syphilis,  but  there  was  evidence  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  (dullness  to  percussion,  radiograph,  etc.), 
which  were  undoubtedly  tuberculous  (the  child  responded 
to  the  tuberculin  test).  There  was  no  oedema,  no  ascites. 
and  only  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  liver  was 
not  smooth  but  somewhat  nodulated,  and  there  was  glycos- 
uria and  urobilinuria.  There  was  no  jaundice,  no  fever, 
and  no  chronic  gastroenteritis.  Under  antituberculous 
treatment  the  child  steadily  improved,  and  the  liver  went 
down  to  its  nGrmal  size.     In  the  second  case  there  were 


many  signs  which  suggested  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
liver  was  of  cardiac  origin  (dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  distended 
jugulars,  oedema,  etc.),  but  no  cardiac  disease  could  be 
made  out.  The  child  died  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
and  it  was  found  that  old  pericardial  adhesions  had  com- 
pressed the  vena  cava  near  its  opening  into  the  auricle, 
and  hence  caused  hepatic  stasis.  The  tuberculous  inflam- 
mation had  set  up  a  capsular  hepatitis  spreading  into  the 
hepatic  lobules.  Tuberculous  granulations  were  found  in 
the  new  connective  tissue  growth  developed  within  the 
liver  itself,  thus  proving  the  tuberculous  character  of  the 
cirrhosis. 

111.  The  Opsonic  Index  in  Diabetes. 

Da  Costa  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1907)  has 
examined  the  opsonic  indices  of  22  patients,  16  of  whom 
were  examples  of  diabetes  mellitus,  4  of  diabetes  insipidus, 
and  2  of  transient  "accidental"'  glycosuria.  Many 
diabetics  show  an  undue  susceptibility  towards  bacterial 
infections,  notably  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
systems.  The  grave  metabolic  disturbances  of  diabetes 
leading  to  hyperglycaemia,  lipaemia,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  3-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissues  prompt 
the  query,  How  much,  if  at  all,  do  these  changes  influence 
the  blood  opsonins  ?  Staphylococcus  aureus  was  used  for 
the  test.  Of  the  16  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus,  ail  had  sub- 
normal opsonic  indices — 0.34  to  0  72 — the  average 
being  0.62.  Three  in  which  the  urine  gave  positive  tests 
for  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  had  especially  low  indices — 
namely,  0.49,  0.52,  and  0.34  ;  but  extremely  low  indices 
may  occur  in  the  absence  of  these  changes.  No  relation- 
ship was  found  between  the  index  and  the  sugar  content 
of  the  urine.  There  was  also  no  relation  with  albuminuria, 
the  leucocyte  count,  haemoglebin,  and  red  cells.  The  four 
cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  had  indices  within  the  normal 
limits— namely,  0.82,  0.82,  •  87,  and  0.89:  the  average,  0.85, 
is  a  decided  contrast  to  that  of  diabetes  mellitus  (0.62),  but 
even  in  diabetes  insipidus  the  average  is  below  the  average 
of  normal  individuals.  Of  two  patients  with  transient 
glycosuria,  one  had  an  index  of  0.81,  the  other  0.91  ;  the 
former  was  a  postoperative  glycosuria,  the  latter  was  due 
to  malt  liquors.  The  inquiry  establishes  the  fact  that 
diabetics  have  a  feeble  resistance  to  staphylococcic  In- 
fections, and  explains  the  prevalence  of  boils,  carbuncles, 
abscesses,  and  similar  lesions,  but  it  is  premature  to  assert 
that  all  subjects  thus  affected  show  especially  wide 
deviations  from  the  normal  standard. 

112        Blood  In  the  Faecee  of  Pulmonary  Phthisic*. 

Carletti  (Gaze,  dtgli  Osped.,  April  28th, 1907),  realizing  the 
frequency  with  which  intestinal  tuberculous  lesions 
accompany  pulmonary  phthisis  and  the  importance  which 
such  lesions  have  in  prognosis  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulty  in  the  ear.'y  diagnosis  of  them,  has  examined  the 
faeces  of  25  tuberculous  subjects  (pulmonary)  with 
a  view  to  the  presence  of  blood.  The  tests  used  were  : 
(1)  The  guaiacum  and  turpentine,  (2)  the  aloin,  and 
(3)  Boas's  test  with  paraphenyl  endismine.  In  every  case 
he  was  dealing  solely  with  such  minute  traces  of  blood 
that  they  could  only  be  detected  by  chemical  means.  As  a 
result  of  his  research,  he  finds  blood  in  these  small 
quantities  is  frequently  found,  and  the  more  so  the  more 
advanced  the  disease,  but  there  are  many  exceptions.  At 
times,  in  early  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  blood  can  be 
found  in  the  faeces  while  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
intestinal  disease ;  on  the  other  hand,  tuberculous  ulcers 
of  the  intestine  may  exist  without  giving  any  blood  reac- 
tion in  the  faeces.  If  blood  is  found  constantly  in  the 
faeces,  in  an  early  case  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  tuberculous 
lesion  (other  things  being  excluded)  of  the  intestine  may 
be  diagnezed,  but  the  absence  of  blood  dees  not  exclude 
intestinal  ulceration. 


113. 


SURGERY: 


The  Fses  of  the  Permanest  CatT'eter. 


J.  Yogel  (Berl.  kli~.  Woch.,  May  20th,  1907)  says  that  the 
employment  of  the  permanent  catheter  does  not  eiijcy  that 
popularity  among  rredlcal  practitioners  which  it  ceserves. 
This   is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  unjustified  fear  of 
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supposititious  dangers,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  recognition 
of  the  advantages.  Most  practitioners  have  a  disljke  for 
using  a  catheter,  especially  in  males,  but  when  a  Nelaton 
can  oe  used  they  are  comparatively  happy.  When  such 
an  instrument  cannot  be  passed  it  is  common  practice  to 
use  a  small  metal  catheter,  and  this  is  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment. Naturally  a  metal  instrument  cannot  be  used  as  a 
permanent  catheter.  With  regard  to  cystitis,  he  says  that 
a  moderate  degree  of  catarrh  may  be  induced,  and  no 
known  means  are  strong  enough  to  protect  entirely  against 
it.  But  this  complication  is  not  sucli  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage that  it  can  be  regarded  in  the  face  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  catheterization,  and  after  all  a  bladder  catarrh 
induced  in  this  way  is  only  an  unpleasant  complication, 
which  generally  disappears  spontaneously  after  the  catheter 
is  laid  aside.  When  the  cystitis  is  more  intractable  and 
severer,  one  can  assume  that  it  was  not  caused  by  the 
catheter.  Catheter  fever  is  another  imagined  disadvantage 
of  the  permanent  catheter.  When  the  internal  remedies 
fail  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  this  rare  but  disagreeable 
condition,  the  best  form  of  treatment  is  in  the  application 
of  the  permanent  catheter  itself.  In  speaking  of  the  choice 
of  instrument,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Nelaton  catheter 
is  too  easily  compressible  for  general  use,  and  he  prefers  to 
use  silk  webbed  catheters.  Next  he  insists  on  scrupulous 
asepsis  in  all  dealings  with  the  catheter.  The  catheter  can 
be  fastened  in  position  by  numerous  methods,  but  none  of 
these  is  really  perfect.  He  thinks  that  it  is  best  to  apply 
two  strips  of  strapping  around  the  catheter  close  to  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  four  ends 
lie  in  a  cross  shape.  The  prepuce  is  then  drawn  backwards 
and  the  strips  applied  to  the  glans.  A  third  strip  is  applied 
outside  the  four  ends  around  the  sulcus  cwonarius,  but  not 
tightly.  The  patient  has  to  be  kept  on  his  back  as  long  as 
the  catheter  is  in  situ,  and  this  is  a  real  disadvantage  of  the 
method.  When  the  patient  is  restless,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  well-trained  nurse  to  look  after  him  constantly. 
Cystitis  may  be  provided  against  by  washing  the  bladder 
out  with  3  per  cent,  solutions  of  boric  acid  or  0.1  per  cent, 
of  silver  nitrate,  and  by  giving  urotropin  internally.  The 
catheter  may  not  remain  in  the  urethra  for  longer  than 
one  week.  The  results  obtainable  in  gonorrhoeal  stricture 
of  the  urethra  by  the  permanent  catheter  are  excellent, 
while  those  obtainable  in  traumatic  stricture  are  much  less 
good.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  easily  a  big  instrument 
can  be  passed  after  a  small  one  could  only  be  passed  with 
difficulty,  when  the  latter  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
urethra  until  the  inflammatory  swelling  and  congestion 
has  had  time  to  diminish.  In  operations  on  the  urethra, 
the  permanent  catheter  is  an  important  instrument.  It 
acts  in  many  ways.  First  he  mentions  that  it  is  a  tampon 
of  considerable  value.  Next  it  prevents  the  wound  edges 
from  sticking  together.  Next,  it  prevents  the  urine  from 
infiltrating  the  wound.  In  carrying  out  Le  Fort's  method 
of  dilating  the  urethra,  the  filiform  bougie  is  passed  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  several  days.  This  bougie  is 
used  as  a  director  for  the  passage  of  metal  catheters,  which 
are  passed  one  after  another  at  one  sitting.  In  this  way, 
one  can  often  pass  a  metal  bougie  or  catheter  of  the  size  of 
No.  15  or  16  after  only  the  filiform  bougie  could  be  passed. 
For  internal  urethrotomy,  he  advises  the  use  of  a  per- 
manent catheter  of  a  size  somewhat  smaller  than  the  lumen 
of  the  urethra.  He  also  believes  that  great  use  can  be 
obtained  from  its  use  in  external  urethrotomy.  He  also 
has  got  excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  urethral 
wounds,  either  produced  by  the  passing  of  unsuitable 
catheters  or  by  other  means.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  gland,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  the  permanent 
catheter  as  a  valuable  method.  Prostatectomy  has  not  yet 
secured  a  safe  place  in  surgery  for  this  condition,  partly 
because  the  mortality  of  10  per  cent,  is  a  very  high  one. 
When  applied  during  the  stage  of  congestion,  the  per- 
manent catheter  often  renders  it  possible  for  the  patient  to 
urinate  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  But  he  adds  that 
if  the  catheter  is  to  be  of  service  in  this  condition,  it  is  a 
sine  qua  non  that  the  detrusor  must  be  functionally  active. 
Lastly,  he  deals  with  the  method  for  affections  of  the 
bladder.  It  acts  both  as  a  means  for  providing  drainage 
and  also  as  a  means  of  relieving  pain.  He  also  says  a  few 
words  on  the  use  of  the  permanent  ureteral  catheter. 

114.  Treatment  of  Fenctnren  of  the  Clavicle.. 

Couteaitd(2?uK.  ctMhn.  de  la  Soc.  dp  Chir.  dp  Paris,  No.  22, 
1907),  who  has  for  some  years  treated  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  without  splints  or  bandages,  publishes  a  recent 
case  in  which  deformity  at,  the  seat  of  injury,  which 
involved  the  outer  third  of  the  bone,  was  prevented  by  his 
method  of  "aesthetic  treatment  by  position."  This 
method  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
position  with  the  shoulder  on  the  injured  side  unsupported, 
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and  the  upper  extremity  hanging  down  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Notwithstanding  excessive  overriding  of  the  frag- 
ments and  the  complication  of  traumatic  arthritis  in  this 
case,  the  patient,  who  was  a  (all  and  very  muscular  seaman, 
recovered  with  as  complete  a  restoration  as  possible  of  the 
form  of  the  shoulder.  This  method  is  advocated  as  beiDg 
efficient,  harmless,  and  capable  of  application  by  any  one- 
The  dependent  and  vertical  position  of  the  arm  causes' 
relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  an<3 
thus  facilitates  proper  apposition  of  the  clavicular  frag- 
ments. This  position  is  maintained  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  period  the  forearm  and  hand  may  for  the 
next  two  weeks  be  supported  on  a  cushion  placed  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  This  treatment  has  evidently 
many  disadvantages.  It  necessitates  prolonged  confine- 
ment to  bed,  causes  much  oedema  of  the  upper  limb,  and 
needs  much  patience  and  toleration  of  extreme  discomfort 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
report  Berger  spoke  in  favour  of  Couteaud's  method,  and 
held  that  in  many  cases  of  fractured  clavicle  better  results 
could  be  thus  obtained  than  by  the  usual  plans  of  treat- 
ment. The  necessity  of  keeping  the  patient  at  complete 
rest  in  the  dorsal  position  for  at  least  a  fortnight  he 
regards,  however,  as  an  inconvenience  likely  to  lead  the 
subjects  of  fractured  clavicle  to  reject  a  method  causing  so 
much  discomfort. 
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Tile   C'au§es   of  Str.tN::  n 


Etienne  Ginestous  (Gaz.  Kill,  des  Sci.  Med.,  May  19th, 
1907),  from  the  analysis  of  170  cases  of  internal  and  30  cases 
of  external  strabismus,  concludes  that  the  theory  of 
Bonders  does  not  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
pathogenesis  of  strabismus.  For  how  can  one  explain  the 
fact  that  the  same  amount  of  ametropia  causes  strabismus 
in  one  case  and  not  in  another  ?  The  author  in  a  previous 
paper  stated  that  strabismus  is  partly  due  to  hereditary 
taints,  affecting  the  central  apparatus  which  controls 
binocular  vision.  Following  up  this  idea  he  found  that  in 
37  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  strabismus  there  was  a  history 
of  alcoholism  in  the  father  and  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
a  history  of  hysteria  in  the  mother.  Moreau  found  in 
79  60  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  strabismus  an  antecedent 
ametropia :  the  author's  statistics  found  this  cause  in 
93  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  But  since  ametropia  need  not 
necessarily  cause  a  squint,  there  must  be  some  other  cause 
of  strabismus.  Paul  Simon  has  found  many  nervous  mani- 
festations, and  especially  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  the  ante- 
cedents of  strabismus.  Moussans  remarked  that  con- 
vulsions and  strabismus  were  nourished  in  the  same  soil. 
Javal  noted  a  dissymmetry  of  the  cranium  in  many  people 
affected  with  strabismus.  The  course  of  strabismus  is  the 
easier,  the  fewer  and  the  slighter  are  the  hereditary  taints. 
Binocular  vision  is  a"  function  of  normal  man,  and  the  fact 
of  not  possessing  it  constitutes  in  itself  an  hereditary  im- 
perfection. Valude  and  Fere  have  cured  some  cases  of 
strabismus  by  antinervous  remedies.  In  attacking  the 
error  of  refraction  the  surgeon  is  merely  rectifying  that  cause 
of  strabismus  which  is  most  easily  seen  and  most  easily 
treated. 
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OBSTETRICS. 

Felus  lit  Abdominal  Cavity  for  Twentj-one 
Years. 


Brandeis  (Gccz.  Hebd.  des  Sci.  Mid.,  January  27th,  1907) 
gives  in  detail  the  results  of  his  examination  of  an  extra- 
uterine fetus  which  had  been  retained  in  the  abdominai 
cavity  for  twenty-one  years,  and  which  was  removed  by 
operation.  When  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  fetus  was 
found  to  be  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  to  the  true 
pelvis,  and  to  a  coil  of  intestine.  On  separating  these 
adhesions,  30  to  40  c.cm.  of  yellow  liquid  (probably 
amniotic)  escaped.  This  liquid  was  alkaline,  contained 
urea,  sodium  chloride,  and  albuminoid  matters.  On  cen- 
trifugalizing  some  of  this  liquid,  and  examining  micro- 
scopically, a  granular  amorphous  deposit  was  found,  but 
there  were  no  cellular  elements  ;  no  organism  could  be 
grown  on  media  inoculated  with  this  liquid.  What  was 
supposed  to  be  the  placenta  consisted  of  threads  of  con- 
nective tissue  containing  large  cells  of  rounded  form,  non- 
nucleated,  and  the  protoplasm  of  which  was  feebly 
coloured.  Certain  parts  of  the  placfnta  were  amorphous 
in  appearance,  and  did  not  stain  well :  there  were  neither 
crystals  nor  fat  present.  In  the  umbilical  cord  were  found 
some  discoloured  fibres  and  a  substance  through  which 
were  scattered  what  appeared  to  be  mucous  cells.  The 
protoplasm  of  these  cells  stained  badly  with  eosin,  and  no 
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nuclei  were  visible ;  the  thymus  was  unrecognizable. 
Sections  of  the  right  eye  showed  an  amorphous  granular 
substance  in  which  no  formed  elements  could  be  detected 
by  staining.  Examination  of  the  liver  showed  that  the 
columns  of  hepatic  cells  did  not  present  the  characteristic 
radial  arrangement  around  the  intrahepatic  veins.  The 
liver  cells  were  irregular,  deformed,  and  stained  a  pale 
rose  colour  with  eosin  ;  their  nuclei  were  invisible. 
The  perilobular  connective  tissue  was  still  present 
in  certain  territories,  but  no  nuclei  could  be  seen. 
Indications  of  portal  vessels  and  of  biliary  canals 
were  found,  but  there  existed  no  cellular  elements  of 
their  walls.  On  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  liver  were  found 
numerous  blood  granules.  Examination  of  the  left 
buttock,  anterior  surface  of  the  left  thigh,  and  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  showed  the  following  condition  : 
The  epidermis  was  defective  ;  it  is  not  replaced  by  any 
calcareous  coating,  thus  showing  that  the  fetus  was  not  a 
"lithopaedion"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  seen  that 
the  external  surface  of  the  fetus  is  formed  by  the  dermis, 
and  is  formed  of  well-preserved  connective-tissue  bundles, 
amongst  which  are  scattered  elastic  and  muscle  fibres. 
The  muscular  tissue  stains  well,  as  do  also  the  nuclei  of 
the  muscle  fibres.  The  subjacent  reticular  tissue  contains 
in  its  meshes  cells  whose  outlines  are  well  defined,  and 
whose  nuclei  stain  well.  Some  cells  here,  however,  do  not 
stain  well  with  eosin,  and  are  of  yellow  colour.  The  fatty 
cellular  layer  shows  crossing  of  loose  connective  tissue 
fibres,  in  the  interstices  of  which  one  can  detect  some 
amorphous  powder  and  some  leucocytes  ;  fat  itself  is 
absent.  The  vessels  of  the  dermis  are  reduced  to  a  band 
of  circular  fibres  with  no  trace  of  cellular  elements.  Some 
lymphatics  are  in  good  state  of  preservation,  and  around 
them  are  found  masses  of  leucocytes.  The  muscles  of  the 
left  thigh  are  much  more  altered  than  those  of  the  other 
parts  examined.  In  no  part  was  any  muscle  striation 
found.  Most  of  the  muscle  fibres  stain  badly,  and  even 
those  which  are  best  preserved  show  fragmentation  into 
short  and  hard  masses.  Bacteriological  examination  of 
tissue  from  various  regions  showed  the  complete  absence 
of  micro-organisms. 

117.  Spirochaete  in  Dead  SjphlUtlc  Felng. 

Bar  and  de  Kervilly  (L'Obstet..  May,  1907)  examined  a 
stillborn  female  fetus  weighing  over  4i  lb.  The  placenta 
was  very  heavy  and  oedematous  and  strongly  adherent. 
The  mother  showed  no  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  fetus 
was  macerated  when  delivered.  The  liver  was  reddish 
grey  spotted  with  white  :  it  weighed  44  oz.  It  was  treated 
by  impregnation  with  nitrate  of  silver  after  Levaditi's 
method.  Sections  showed  that  the  liver  tissue  was 
infested  with  the  spirochaete  of  Schaudinn.  The  germ  was 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
showed  very  clearly.  As  nitrate  of  silver  staining  is  not 
satisfactory  for  decomposing  tissues,  and  as  the  liver  was 
certainly  in  an  incipient  stage  of  decomposition  when  pre- 
pared, Bar  and  de  Kervilly  conclude  that  the  germ  which 
came  out  so  clearly  in  the  sections  must  have  been  fresh 
or  even  living  until  the  reagent  was  applied.  The  spiro- 
chaete, in  short,  resists  decomposition,  at  least  for  some 
time.  It  was  so  extremely  abundant  in  this  case  tbat  the 
hepatic  tissue  looked  like  an  artificial  cultivating  medium. 
The  spirochaete  was  found  in  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal 
capsules,  also  in  the  blood  of  one  branch  of  a  pulmonary 
vein,  but  not  in  the  spleen  or  in  the  placenta. 
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Malignant  Vajrlnal  Polypus. 

A.  Doran  (Journ.  of  Obst.  and  Gyn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp.,  June, 
1907)  describes  a  case  of  "hypernephroma,"  or  adrenal 
tumour  of  the  kidney,  a  tumour  which  receives  its  name 
because  it  originates  in  "rests"  or  tracts  of  tissue 
resembling  that  which  makes  up  the  normal  zona  fascicu- 
late of  the  suprarenal  capsule.  The  patient  was  a  married 
woman,  40  years  of  age,  who  had  borne  one  child  at  term 
seventeen  years  before.  She  was  sent  in  to  the  Samaritan 
Free  Hospital  because  of  the  presence  of  an  abdominal 
turn  our  and  of  a  polypoid  growth  in  the  vagina.  The 
catamenia  had  ceased  abruptly  two  months  previously. 
The  abdominal  tumour  had  been  first  observed  a  month 
before  admission,  after  the  patient  had  been  confined  to 
bed  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  a  "  chill "  :  the  tumour 
had  been  slowly  growing  during  the  intervening  month, 
and  the  patient  had  also  suffered  from  prjfuse  sweats, 
which  continued  after  operation.  On  admission  there  was 
an  oval  elastic  tumour  about  the  s'ze   of  a  cricket  ball 


occupying  the  right  iliac  region,  a  tumour  which  was  dia- 
gnosed as  being  either  an  enlarged  kidney  or  an  ovarian 
dermoid  held  back  by-  adhesions  and  bearing  adherent 
intestine  on  its  anterior  surface.  In  the  vagina,  on  the 
posterior  commissure,  lay  a  flat  nodule  under  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  papillae  springing  from  the 
surface.  Near  the  mucous  membrane,  2  in.  above  the 
vulval  orifice,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  in 
part,  sprang  a  pedunculated  morbid  growth  of  somewhat 
unfamiliar  type,  attached  by  a  stout  fleshy  pedicle  about 
three- quarters  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  secondary 
branches  of  the  pedicle  running  to  each  out- 
growth were  pliable,  and  the  two  lobules  came 
away  after  admission  before  operation.  In  addition 
to  these  growths,  three  sessile  growths,  one  of  them 
showing  pseudo-melanosis,  were  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vaginal  wall.  The 
abdominal  tumour  was  removed.  At  the  operation  it 
proved  to  be  the  right  kidney,  surmounted  by  a  tuberous- 
mass,  separated  from  the  kidney  in  part  by  a  distinct 
groove,  but  posteriorly  blended  with  the  adjacent  pole  of 
the  kidney.  The  cut  surface  of  the  mass  showed  the 
yellow  tissue  with  spaces  filled  with  blood  characteristic 
of  adrenal  growths.  Microscopically,  the  kidney  substance 
was  found  to  be  separated  from  the  new  growth  by  a 
narrow  but  distinct  tract  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tumour 
was  made  up  of  large  cells  with  big.  well-formed  nuclei,  the 
cells  being  arrayed  much  as  the  cells  of  the  zona  fascicu- 
late of  the  cortex  on  the  suprarenal  body.  Section  of  the 
lobules  of  the  vaginal  growth  showed  that  this  tumour  also 
was  made  up  of  large  cells  with  big  nuclei,  the  cells  show- 
ing in  many  parts  a  tendency  to  a  columnar  arrangement, 
and  the  vaginal  tumour  was  pronounced  to  be  secondary  to 
the  adrenal  growth  connected  with  the  kidney,  and  to  have 
none  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  a  pedunculated 
primary  sarcoma  of  the  vagina.  The  patient  was  in  such  a 
state  of  collapse  at  the  end  of  the  abdominal  operation, 
that  it  was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  remove  the  vaginal 
growth  also.  Later  on  she  refused  any  further  operation, 
and  died  after  three  months.  After  death  metastatic 
deposits  were  detected  in  the  liver  and  lung  as  well  as  in 
the  vagina.  The  author  shows  how  close  is  the  resemblance 
between  the  tumour  he  has  described  and  tumours 
described  as  primary  vaginal  sarcoma,  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  in  such  cases  both  of  a  careful  examination  of 
the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  of  the  choice  of  a  competent 
pathologist.  He  reviews  the  literature  of  adrenal  sar- 
coma, and  calls  attention  to  Bland-Sutton's  warning 
against  confusing  primary  tumour  of  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule with  primary  tumour  of  adrenal  "  rests  "  developing 
in  the  kidney.  The  case  described  was  clearly  an  instance 
of  tumour  of  accessory  adrenal  tissue  in  the  kidney,  and 
not  of  tumour  of  the  suprarenal  capsule. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


119.  Intravenons  Application  or  Stropliantlius. 

H.  Starck  considers  that  the  conditions  which  should 
govern  an  ideal  cardiac  therapeutic  agent  are  that  it 
should  act  solrfy  on  the  heart,  without  damaging  any  other 
organ,  that  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  mathematically  exact 
dosage,  and  thirdly  that  the  heart  should  be  rapidly  in- 
fluenced (Deut.  med.  Woch..  March  21st,  1907).  Xone  of  the 
old  preparations  of  digitalis  or  strophanthus  fulfil  these 
conditions.  This  is  particularly  well  marked  in  the  case 
of  digitalis  leaves  or  an  infusion  made  from  them  ;  the 
deleterious  effect  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
variability  of  the  action  with  the  same  dose  and  the  slow- 
ness of  its  action  are  all  well  known.  Improvements  have 
been  attained  recently  by  the  introduction  of  titrated 
tinctures  of  digitalis  and  of  strophanthus.  The  preparation 
of  Ziegenbein  and  Siebert  is  standardized  in  the  following 
manner  :  An  alhoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  is  concentrated 
by  heat  and  then  diluted  with  water  to  a  given  volume. 
A  certain  amount  is  then  applied  to  the  lymph  sac  of  the 
exposed  frog's  heart,  and  the  amount  is  determined  which 
produces  stopping  of  the  heart  in  systole  within  two  hours. 
This  amount  is  always  reckoned  per  100  frog  weight.  The 
tincture  is  so  diluted  to  correspond  to  0.49  gram,  which 
would  be  capable  of  stopping  the  frog's  heart  within  two 
hours  per  1C0  grams  of  frog  weight.  These  tinctures 
appear  to  have  gained  a  considerable  reputation,  especially 
for  chronic  cases,  and  as  only  small  doses  are  employed, 
the  cumulative  action  is  usually  not  present.  A 
farther  advance  marked  the  introduction  of  chemic- 
ally pure  active  principle?  of  digitalis,  and  amon« 
these     he     mentions    digitalein,    digitalon,     etc.      The 
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third  condition  offered  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  found  that,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  having 
very  soluble  substances,  it  was  necessary  to  alter 
the  method  of  application,  so  as  to  overcome  tne  loss 
of  time  taken  up  by  the  absorption  from  the  digestive 
tract  Subcutaneous  application  proved  of  little  advan- 
tage since  this  mostly  caused  much  pain,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  other  disadvantages.  Cloetta's  digitoxinum 
solubile  or  digalen  was  therefore  in  a  better  position  than 
the  earlier  preparations,  as  this  substance  could  be  given 
either  by  mouth  or  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  The 
large  quantity  which  was  required  was  regarded  as  a  dis- 
advantage. Other  preparations  were  then  applied  intra- 
venously. Fraenkel  experimented  with  strophanthin,  a 
CTlucoside  gained  from  the  seeds  of  Strophantkus  ftixpidu*, 
occurring  as  a  white  amorphus  powder  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  He  injected  1  mg.  of  this  substance  in  1  com. 
of  water  directly  into  the  veins.  The  effect  was  striking. 
Without  producing  any  pain  or  discomfort,  the  pulse 
became  fall,  regular,  and  slow  within  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  signs  of  stasis  disappeared  within  a  short  time.  He 
met  with  fever  and  rigors  when  1  mg.  was  introduced,  but 
not  with  I  mg.  The  author  has  employed  this  method  in 
a  number  of  cases  of  acute  and  of  chronic  cardiac  affec- 
tions. In  every  case  save  one  in  which  he  applied  the 
strophanthin,  the  effect  was  a  brilliantly  good  one.  The 
case  of  failure  was  one  of  sepsis,  in  a  patient  who  was 
dying  when  admitted  into  hospital,  and  who  actually  died 
on  the  same  day.  At  first  he  injected  i  mg.,  then  },  and 
then  1,  and  even  11  mg.,  without  experiencing  any 
unpleasant  side-effects  like  those  of  fever  and  rigors 
which  Fraenkel  has  seen.  He  states  that  he  has  not  met 
with  a  cumulative  action,  although  he  gave  as  much  as 
2.25  mg.  in  three  days  to  one  patient.  The  effect  on  the 
pulse  was  most  striking  in  his  cases.  All  the  qualities  of 
the  pulse  become  nearly  normal  after  the  injection.  The 
action  is  extremely  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Strophanthin 
applied  intravenously  is  naturally  not  suited  for  all  cases, 
and  it  will  require  careful  clinical  observations  to  deter- 
mine which  ca^es  are  best  suited  for  it,  and  which  should 
be  treated  in  some  other  manner.  The  question  of  the 
dosage  also  requires  further  investigation. 


120       BiDftlatlnold*   in   the  Treatment   or  Anaemia* 

N.  Goldberg  ( H'ien.  iwd.  Woch.,  June  15th,  1907)  states 
that  in  ea^es  in  which  iron  is  indicated  the  results  obtained 
with  bipalatinoids  surpass  those  obtainable  with  any  other 
preparation — organic  or  inorganic.  The  ferrous  sulphate 
and  sodic  carbonate  being  preserved  in  separate  air-tight 
compartments,  the  possibility  of  oxidation  is  excluded. 
Further,  nascent  ferrous  carbonate  appears  to  be  immedi- 
ately dissolved  and  absorbed  into  the  circulation.  The 
following  case  is  an  example  of  many :  A  woman,  aged  45, 
was  admitted  to  hospital  on  November  26th,  1906.  She  had 
suffered  for  eight  years  with  purpura  haemorrhagica. 
Early  in  November  there  were  severe  epistaxis,  constant 
gingival  and  vaginal  haemorrhage,  and  a  universal  livid 
eruption.  She  frequently  vomited,  and  was  apathetic. 
The  gums  were  ulcerated.  The  pulse  was  116,  the  respira- 
tions 30,  and  the  temperature  was  subnormal.  The  urine 
contained  nueleo-albumin.  The  haemoglobin  was  reduced 
to  15  per  cent.,  and  the  red  corpuscles  to  1  960,000 
in  the  c.mm.,  6  per  cent,  being  normoblasts.  The 
colour  index  was  0.39.  She  was  treated  with  adrenalin 
and  gelatine  for  the  haemorrhage  and  with  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  atoxyl.  But  the  vomiting 
and  haemorrhage  continued.  On  December  15th,  the 
blood  count  having  undergone  no  alteration  since 
admission,  one  bipalatinoid  containing  0.12  gram  of 
ferrous  sulphate  and  0 1  gram  of  sodic  carbonate 
was  given  thrice  daily  after  food.  On  December  21st 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  was  30,  the  number  of 
erythrocytes  had  risen  to  2  664.000,  and  the  colour  index 
to  0.55.  There  was  extreme  poikilocytosis,  but  the  number 
of  normoblasts  was  less.  On  December  22nd,  four  bipala- 
tinoids <l:iily  of  ferrous  carbonate  with  0,002  gram 
fA  grain)  of  sodic  arsenate  were  substituted.  On  December 
28th  fresh  petechiae  appeared,  but  the  patient  felt  well, 
and  could  with  rMfliculty  be  kept  in  beef.  The  improve- 
ment was  then  continuous,  and  on  January  5th  fhe  was 
discharged  with  50  per  cent,  haemoglobin,  she  continued 
to  Uke  the  palatinoids,  and  on  January  19th  the  per- 
centage of  haemoglobin  was  75,  and  the  number  of 
rooyfot!  3,400,000  in  the  c.mm.  There  was  slight 
poikiloeytoais,  but  no  nucleated  red  corpuscles  were 
present.  The  woman  looked  in  perfect  health,  and  pculd 
perform  all  household  duties  without  fatigue.  Bipala- 
tinoids are,  like  preparations  of  iron  in  general,  contra- 
indicated  in  gastric  ulcer. 
526  n 


121.  VlBTlt. 

Visvit  Is  a  new  nutrient  preparation  which  has  been 
introduced  in  Berlin,  and  contains  1.85  per  cent,  of  its 
nitrogen  as  haemoglobin  proteid,  a  small  quantity  of 
lecithin,  carbohydrates,  and  salts.  The  last-named 
include  phosphates,  iron  salts,  calcium  oxide,  magnesium 
oxide,  and  sodium  chloride.  F.  Rosenthal  {Berl.  klin. 
Woch.,  November  26th,  1906)  considers  that  it  contains 
all  the  essentials  for  a  mixed  food.  He  states  that  the 
preparation  has  a  pleasant  smell  and  a  faint  taste.  It 
not  only  assists  the  production  of  fat  in  the  body,  but 
serves  also  to  build  up  the  blood  corpuscles  and  also  the 
bone  during  the  developmental  period.  Visvit,  in  his 
opinion,  acts  on  the  haemopoietic  system.  When  iron  is 
given  simultaneously  with  visvit  he  claims  that  the 
results  are  remarkable.  He  appends  extracts  from  some 
cases  which  he  has  treated  in  this  way.  In  these 
improvement  is  recorded  after  visvit  was  exhibited.  The 
c  'nditions  in  which  he  has  seen  good  derived  from  the 
tiking  of  visvit  are  anaemia,  early  tuberculosis,  hysteria, 
diabetes,  arterial  sclerosis,  convalescence  from  pneumonia, 
influenza,  etc.  His  experience  of  this  preparation  leads 
him  to  recommend  its  use  in  similar  conditions. 


PATHOLOGY. 

122.  Tlek  Fever. 

Levaditi  iND  MANOrfeLiAN  {Ann.  de  rinat  Fastfur,  April, 
1907)  have  investigated  experimentally  the  course  {of  the 
infection  produced  by  the  spirillum  of  tick  fever,  employing 
for  the  purpose  mice,  rats,  and  monkeys.  Tne  animals 
were  inoculated  with  the  virus  either  subcutaneously  or 
intraperitoneally,  and  were  killed  at  various  periods 
after  infection,  and  at  different  intervals  after  the 
critical  disappearance  of  the  spirilla  from  the  blood. 
Portions  of  the  organs  were  then  removed,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  very  careful  microscopic  examination.  The 
investigation  of  tissues  removed  from  animals  killed  at 
the  period  when  the  infection  was  fully  developed  showed 
that  the  spirillum  has  a  marked  predilection  for  the 
vascular  system,  within  winch  it  develops  actively,  resem- 
bling, in  this  respect,  the  Spirillum  obermeyeri  and  the 
Spirillum  r/allinarum.  Although  the  sections  were 
searched  with  extreme  care,  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  any  intimate  relation  between  the  spirillum 
of  tick  fever  and  the  cellular  elements  other  than  the 
phagocytes.  At  no  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  disease 
did  the  parasite  attack  the  glandular  cells  or  penetrste 
into  their  protoplasm.  The  authors  conclude  that  th  s 
spirillum  is  an  organism  which  multiplies  exclusively  in 
the  blood  stream,  and  at  no  stage  invades  the  cellular 
protoplasm  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  within  infected 
animals.  With  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  para- 
sites, the  authors  find  that  in  the  monkey  (Macacus 
cynomolgus)  their  absorption  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  is 
brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  the  polynuciear 
leucocytes  accumulated  in  the  spleen.  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  what  Metehnikoff  observed  in  human 
relapsing  fever.  But  in  mice,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
principal  situation  where  the  spirilla  undergo  phago?ytic 
destruction  is  the  liver.  When  mice  are  killed  at  the 
height  of  the  infection,  or  when  the  crisis  is  at  hand,  the 
liver  shows  large  numbers  of  macrophages  containing 
spirilla  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  form.  The 
writers  maintain  that  the  destruction  of  the  tick  fever 
parasite  is  essentially  a  phagocytic  phenomenon,  and  is  in 
no  way  dependent  on  the  direct  intervention  of  bactericidal 
substances. 


123. 


The  f»anerearie  .Tide*  in  Experimental 
.lanndiee. 


L.  Mastrokni  (Zo  Sperimentale,  Florence,  1907,  p.  461)  has 
ligatured  and  divided  the  common  bile  duct  in  a  series 
of  six  dogs,  producing  severe  jaundice,  and  has  then 
examined  the  pancreatic  secretion  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  the  secretin  and  enterokinase  in  it,  and  its 
digesting  power.  He  finds  that  the  jaundice  does  not  in 
any  way  prevent  the  duodeno- jejunal  mucous  membrane 
from  forming  secretin  and  enterokinase ;  the  secretin 
reaches  the  pancreatie  cells,  and  they  respond  to  it  just 
as  do  those  of  the  normal  dog.  The  jaundice  makes  no 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  enterokinase.  The  dot  s 
were  killed  from  three  to  nine  days  after  the  ligature  of 
the  common  duct ;  suppuration  and  fever  occurred  in  one 
case,  but  even  then  there  was  hardly  any  corresponding 
change  in  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas. 
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MEDICINE. 

124.  TUo  Mortality  of  Acquired  Syitiiilia. 

Audry  {Sent.  Med.,  June  26th,  1907)  considers  the  question 
of  the  mortality  of  acquired  syphilis  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve.  Syphilis  takes  an  active  part  in  bringing  about 
many  pathological  conditions.  Death  may  occur  from  the 
attack  of  syphilis  itself  or  from  the  pathological  changes 
brought  about  by  the  attack.  Tabes  and  general  paralysis 
are  numbered  as  specific  syphilis.  Diseases  of  the  circula- 
tory system  due  to  syphilis  are  looked  upon  as  secondary 
or  indirect  causes  of  death.  Insurance  company  statistics 
are  the  best  guide ;  but  they  are  far  from  infallible.  Among 
the  policy-holders  of  a  Finnish  company  there  were  5  4  per 
cent,  declared  syphilitic  ;  a  German  company  had  2.7  per 
cent.  The  author  has  been  informed  by  a  medical  officer  of 
a  French  company  that  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  people 
he  examined  confessed  to  having  had  syphilis.  At  Copen- 
hagen, where  notification  of  syphilis  is  obligatory,  4.3  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  infected.  Of  the 
patients  attending  a  London  hospital,  10  per  cent,  are 
syphilitic.  Statistics  put  the  infected  of  the  population 
of  Berlin  at  20  per  cent.  The  author's  own  experience 
has  shown  that  syphilis  is  more  general  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society  ;  he  places  the  number  at  IS  per  cent,  of 
all  the  people  he  sees.  Out  of  1,000  deaths,  the  author 
considers  200  would  be  cf  syphilitic  persons ;  and  of 
these  200,  he  considers  that  in  20  cases  the  death  would 
be  directly  due  to  syphilis.  Kristian  Gron  calculated 
that  11.8  per  cent,  of  36,757  cases  were  suffering  from 
tertiary  symptoms  ;  Runeberg  that  84  out  of  734  deaths 
were,  due  to  syphilis ;  of  these  84,  31  had  disease  of 
the  heart,  22  general  paralysis,  21  other  nervous  diseases, 
3  kidney  disease,  2  aortic  aneurysm,  2  arterio- sclerosis, 
1  bony  necrosis,  1  pulmonary  hepatization,  1  tumour  of  the 
neck.  Runeberg  places  the  deaths  due  to  syphilis  at  11.4 
per  cent,  as  a  minimum  and  17.8  as  a  maximum,  while 
phthisis  causes  21  per  cent,  and  pneumonia  10  per  cent. 
Salomonsen  and  Hyde,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  syph- 
ilis comparatively  unimportant  as  regards  vital  statistics. 
Parkes  Weber,  too,  put  the  mortality  from  syphilis  at  3  per 
cent.  Blasehko  has  found  that  of  150  insured  persons, 
known  to  have  had  syphilis  who  have  died,  50  died  of  tabes, 
general  paralysis,  or  aortic  aneurysm,  and  27  others  can 
more  or  less  certainly  also  be  ascribed  to  syphilis.  The 
author  is  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  on  such 
statistics.  Taking  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  in  the 
hospitals  of  Toulouse  during  the  last  six  years, 
the  author  places  the  mortality  due  directly  and 
indirectly  to  syphilis  at  11.3  per  cent.  Certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
statistics  of  tertiary  symptoms.  During  the  last  four  years, 
at  the  University  of  Toulouse  802  cases  cf  syphilis  have 
presented  themselves.  Of  these,  16.8  per  cent,  had  ter- 
tiary symptoms.  Matthes  gives  the  figures  for  Jena  as 
19.4  per  cent,  of  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis.  The  best  way  of 
ascertaining  the  mortality  of  syphilis  would  be  to  follow  up 
the  whole  life-history  of  a  large  number  of  syphilitic  per- 
sons. Matthes,  aided  by  Martin,  Dorfer,  and  Knabe,  has 
treated  of  the  syphilitic  patients  who  came  to  the  hospital 
of  Jena  between  the  years  1860  and  1900.  They  were  in  all 
1,550,  1,250  of  whom  had  secondary,  and  300  tertiary,  sym- 
ptoms. Out  of  some  698  of  these,  568  were  treated  for 
secondary,  130  for  tertiary,  syphilis.  There  were  202  fatal 
cases,  150  among  the  secondary,  52  among  the  tertiary. 
Apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death  in  11  cases,  general 
paralysis  in  8,  tabes  in  3,  myelitis  in  1,  cerebral  syphilis 
in  2.  This  gives  a  mortality  directly  due  to  syphilis  of 
15.6  per  cent.  Summing  up  the  results,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  14  to  15  per  cent,  of  syphilitic  patients  die, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  syphilis.  Speaking  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  the  author  says:  "In  our 
climate  the  mortality  of  syphilis  regularly  treated,  in 
young  and  sober  patients,  should  not  exceed  4  to  5  per 
cent.,  although  among  old  men,  drinkers,  and  people  suf- 
fering from  certain  maladies,  this  number  becomes  ten 
times  as  large." 


125. 


Recurrent  Momentary  Bllndm-*.? 


Jacqueau  {Lyon  Mid.,  May  12th,  1907)  has  observed  four 
patients  who  suffered  from  time  to  time  from  attacks  of 
total  blindness,  which  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes  at  a 


time.  His  patients'  ages  were  22,  25,  44,  and  74  years 
respectively ;  the  younge9t  and  eldest  were  men,  the 
others  women.  None  was  definitely  hysterical,  in  each 
ease  the  fundus  was  normal,  and  the  field  of  vision  was 
not  retracted.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  man  the 
fundus  was  observed  for  two  minutes  during  an  attack  ; 
the  pupils  retracted  to  light  although  there  was  no  per- 
ception of  light,  the  disc  was  normal,  and  the  vessels  were 
of  ordinary  calibre  and  did  not  pulsate.  The  attack 
came  on  quite  suddenly  and  passed  off  rather  more 
gradually,  the  sight  returning  uniformly  without  any 
stage  of  hemianopia.  Headache  came  with  the  loss  of 
vision,  and  remained  for  a  time.  The  elder  woman 
suffered  the  loss  of  vision  in  one  eye  only.  The  symptoms 
may  have  been  due  to  a  larval  epilepsy,  but  Jacqueau 
attributes  them  to  the  so-called  "ophthalmic  migraine." 
The  lesion  must  have  been  cortical  rather  than  peripheral, 
since  there  was  no  change  of  the  vessels  of  the  fundus.  In 
all  four  cases  the  course  was  benign,  but  cases  have  been 
recorded  due  to  cerebral  tumour,  but  the  prognosis,  even 
where  the  discs  are  apparently  normal,  should  be  guarded 
at  first. 


156. 


Intoxication 


It  has  long  been  recognized  that  manganese  oxide  powder 
is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  curious  complex  of  nervous 
symptoms  in  workmen  who  have  to  handle  this  substance. 
K.  von  Jaksch  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  3  cases 
of  this  condition,  and  in  following  the  course  of  illness 
up  to  five  years  in  one  case  (Muench.  rued.  Wock.,  May  14th, 
1907).  In  two  of  the  patients  no  alimentary  glycosuria 
was  present,  while  in  the  third  he  found  sugar  in  the 
urine  on  two  occasions.  The  symptoms  were  impulsive 
laughing,  impulsive  crying,  monotonous  scanning  speech, 
symptoms  of  retropulsion,  and  changes  in  the  psychieal 
condition.  No  disturbance  of  sensation  was  found,  and 
the  visual  field  was  not  diminished.  The  knee-jerks 
were  exaggerated,  but  Babinski  was  negative.  One  of  his 
patients  committed  suicide,  but  unfortunately  no  post- 
mortem examination  was  carried  out.  The  gait  was 
of  a  spastic  paretic  character,  and  is  well  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  at  different  stages  of  walking. 
The  electric  tests  of  the  muscles  showed  normal 
conditions.  In  no  case  could  manganese  be  found 
i;i  the  urine.  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  etio- 
logy of  the  complaint,  he&  states  that;  there  is  but  little 
doubt  but  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  manganese. 
Workers  who  handle  the  permanganate  of  potassium  and 
manganese  dioxide  are  the  only  persons  in  whom  the 
affection  is  known  to  have  occurred.  Since  certain  pre- 
cautions have  been  adopted  in  one  factory  in  which  cases 
of  this  sort  used  to  occur  fairly  frequently,  no  further 
cases  have  been  noticed.  Jaksch  believes  that  the  dust  is 
inhaled  by  the  workmen.  In  order  to  supplement  the 
arguments  in  support  of  his  view,  he  details  a  case  of  what 
he  calls  "  manganophobia,"  in  which  the  symptoms  bore 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  real  cases.  With  regard 
to  the  prognosis,  he  believes  it  to  be  favourable  quoad 
vitam.  but  points  out  that  the  disturbance  of  the  gait 
appears  to  be  permanent.  Some  of  the  nervous  symptoms 
lessen  or  even  disappear.  He  treated  his  cases  with  hydro- 
therapeutic  means,  galvanism,  faradism,  exercises,  and 
the  like,  and  thinks  that  this  form  of  treatment  was 
beneficial.  

SURGERY; 

127.  Hpleneelomy. 

G.  Perez  (II  Polielin.,  May  and  June,  1907)  describes  a  case 
in  which  he  removed  the  spleen  and  estimated  the  haemo- 
globin, the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  the  antibacterial  a»d 
antitoxic  power  of  the  serum,  and  the  leucocytic  formula 
before  and  after  operation.  He  records  also  observations 
on  the  blood  of  a  second  patient,  whose  spleen  had  been 
removed  before  the  patient  came  to  him.  The  operation 
had  been  preceded  by  a  complete  blood  examination.  He 
elucidates  these  observations  by  very  numerous  references 
to  earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject,  and  enunciates  a 
theory  based  on  them.  A  woman  of  37  years  had  suffered 
for  nine  years  from  abdominal  pains,  due  to  an  enlarged 
arid  movable  spleen.  There  was  no  history  of  malaria. 
The  day  before  operation  the    haemoglobin  was  25  per 
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cent,  of  the  normal  quantity.  The  corpuscle  count  gave 
4  880,000  red  and  4,800  white.  The  white  corpuscles  were 
82  per  cent,  polynuclear  neutrophiles,  7  per  cent,  small 
lymphocytes,  1  per  cent,  transitional  forms,  and  10  per 
cent,  large  lymphocytes.  Anaesthesia  was  obtained  by 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  2  eg.  of  morphine,  followed  in 
fifteen  minutes  by  the  spinal  injection  of  10  eg.  of  stovaine. 
Complete  anaesthesia  was  thus  obtained ;  a  spleen  three 
times  the  normal  size  was  removed,  recovery  was  un- 
eventful, and  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed  on  the 
eighth  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  operation  the 
haemoglobin  was  20  per  cent.,  the  red  corpuscles  5,060,000, 
the  white  corpuscles  26,400.  Of  these  white  corpuscles 
78  per  cent,  were  polynuclear  neutrophiles,  12  per  cent, 
small  lymphocytes,  and  8  per  cent,  large  lymphocytes. 
Another  examination  was  made  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
haemoglobin  was  55  per  cent.,  red  corpuscles  4,600,000, 
white  corpuscles  15,200,  out  of  whieh  15  per  cent,  were 
small  lymphocytes.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  haemo- 
globin was  45  per  cent.,  the  red  corpuscles  3  910,000,  and 
the  white  corpuscles  14,800,  containing  16  per  cent,  of 
small  lymphocytes.  The  toxicity  of  the  urine  was  less  by 
about  one-third  both  on  the  sixth  and  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  operation  than  it  had  been  the  day  before 
operation.  The  bactericidal  power  of  the  blood  serum 
also  was  greater  after  operation  than  before.  The  spleen 
weighed  460  grams,  and  measured  25  by  15  cm. 
There  was  slight  thickening  of  its  fibrous  capsule,  and 
some  fibrosis  throughout  the  spleen,  with  a  little  thicken- 
ing of  the  vessel  walls.  Triese  changes  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  spleen,  and 
it  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  organism  had 
become  gradually  accustomed  to  doing  without  the  spleen. 
When  the  splenic  parenchyma  has  long  been  destroyed,  or 
when  the  experiment  is  complicated  by  the  loss  of  much 
blood,  as  in  the  comparatively  large  number  of  splenec- 
tomies done  on  account  of  rapture  of  the  spleen,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  splenectomy  can  throw  much  light  on 
the  function  of  the  organ.  The  patient  in  this  case  showed 
some  thermal  changes  after  operation.  They  were  success- 
fully treated  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  due  to 
intestinal  causes.  Different  observers  have  obtained  dis- 
cordant results  as  to  the  effect  of  splenectomy  on  the  red 
corpuscles,  but  there  is  agreement  as  to  the  effect  of 
splenectomy  in  producing  a  leucocytosis  especially  affect- 
ing the  small  lymphocytes.  The  striking  feature  of  this 
case  was  the  great  and  almost  immediate  increase  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin.  The  author's  second  patient  was 
operated  on  for  haemorrhoids  four  and  a  half  months  after 
her  spleen  had  been  removed.  At  the  date  of  the  second 
operation  the  haemoglobin  was 70  per  cent.,  red  corpuscles 
4,460,000,  white  corpuscles  8,200.  "The  leueoevte  formula 
showed  polynuclear  neutrophiles  49.  eosinophiles  5,  small 
lymphocytes  32,  large  lymphocytes  13,  large  niononuclearsl. 
The  author  considers  that  the  removal  of  the  spleen  leads 
to  an  immediate  increase  in  the  activity  of  theother  organs, 
lymphatic  glands,  bones,  and  thyroid  gland,  whose  func- 
tion is  more  or  less  supplementary  to  that  of  the  spleen, 
and  that  this  stimulation  of  the  c'ther  organs  is  excessive, 
and  leads  to  the  better  performance  of  the  haematopoietic, 
antitoxic,  and  antibacterial  functions  by  the  remaining 
organs  than  originally  by  the  entire  body.  The  extirpation 
of  the  spleen,  even  when  it  is  in  full  working  order,  does 
not  lead  to  any  immediate  and  serious  disturbance  of  the 
metabolism  of  the  organism,  but  the  spleen  is  not  on  that 
account  to  be  considered  a  useless  organ. 


OBSTETRICS, 


128  Palnrtbm  and  the  I  Yen. 

The  influence  of  paludism  on  the  fetus  and  the  newborn 
infant  is  a  question  of  great  importance.  Economos, 
experienced  in  malarial  diseases  in  the  Morea,  has  recently 
read  a  communication  on  congenital  paludism  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Soeic'.e  d'Obstotrique  de  Paris  ('•  La  Permeability  du 
Jlacenta  aux  Bematozoaires  ;  le  Paludisme  Congenital,'' 
L  Obttitrigve,  May,  1907,  p.  245).  He  observed  that  it  was 
well  known  that  the  normal  placenta  was  impermeable  to 
microbes.  When  the  epithelial  investment  of  the  villi  is 
damaged,  then  the  placenta  is  no  guard  against  the  free 
transmission  to  the  fetal  circulation  of  microbes  contained 
m  the  maternal  blood.  Economos  examined  blood 
fresh  from  seven  living  newborn  children  delivered  by 
women  suffering  from  malaria.  He  notes,  by  the  way,  that 
in  none  was  the  spleen  hypertrophied.  The  blood  showed 
that  microbes  had  passed  into  it  through  the  placenta. 
ine  course  of  infection  is  not  the  same  in  all  infants, 
t-ome  develop  fever  directly  after  birth  ;  others— the  very 
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cases  where  the  influence  of  paludism  is  manifest — do  not 
show  any  clinical  symptoms  till  later.  Lastly,  in  more 
than  one  infant  where  the  microbe  was  detected  in  the 
blood  no  fever  occurred,  and  the  nutrition  and  growth 
proved  quite  up  to  the  normal  standard.  In  3  cases  the 
mothers  had  suffered  from  ague  fits  during  the  earliest 
months  of  pregnancy  :  the  children  of  these  women  came 
under  the  third  of  the  classes  just  mentioned,  and  grew  up 
quite  healthy.  The  earlier  the  date  of  paludal  infection  in 
the  mother  the  greater  is  the  resistance  of  the  fetus  to 
microbes  entering  its  circulation.  The  infant  only  thows 
clinical  symptoms  and  subsequent  impaired  nutrition 
when  the  mother  has  become  iulected  late  in  pregnancy. 

129.  Chorea   ilnilusr  Preennncy. 

Several  writers  Jiave  suggested  that  the  chorea  of  preg- 
nancy is  toxaemic  in  origin,  but  none  of  them  has  pro- 
ceeded to  urge  the  advisability  of  a  treatment  based  upen 
this  theory  of  origin.  W.  Fletcher  Shaw  (Journ.  of  Obstet. 
a?./l  Cyn.  of  the  British  Empire,  April,  1907)  describes  a 
series  of  eleven  cases  of  the  disease  treated  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Manchester,  between  June,  1905,  and  September, 
1906,  and  brings  out  clearly  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by 
an  antitcxaemic  treatment.  The  first  two  cases  were 
treated  on  traditional  line3  by  nourishing  food  and  the 
administration  of  hypnotics,  arsenic,  strychnine,  and 
aspirin.  In  both  cases  the  patients  gradually  lost  ground, 
and  labour  was  induced  after  one  or  two  weeks  in  the  two 
cases  respectively.  After  labour  one  patient  sank  and  died 
in  twenty  hours,  the  other  died  in  twenty-nine  days  from 
septic  endocarditis  with  embolism';  in  the  first  case  the  child 
lived  for  two  days,  in  the  second  was  stillborn.  The  treat- 
ment, as  judged  by  the  result  for  mother  and  child  in  the 
two  cases,  was  absolutely  unsatisfactoiy.  The  remaining 
nine  patients  were  treated  as  suffering  from  toxaemia  ;  they 
were  kept  quiet  in  bed,  only  miik  was  allowed  as  food  until 
signs  of  improvement  appeared,  and  a  return  was  not  made 
to  ordinary  diet  until  choreiform  movements  had  entirely 
disappeared  for  several  days  ;  elimination  was  aided  by  the 
administration  of  jalap  and  of  a  simple  saline  mixture. 
Improvement  began  in  each  case  within  a  few  dsys  and  went 
en  to  complete  recovery.  The  results  to  the  children  were 
equally  good ;  one  child  was  stillborn  owing  to  an  accident 
at  birth,  five  were  healthy  when  born,  and  in  each  of  the  re- 
maining three  cases  of  patients  who  recovered  o.r.te  partum 
and  were  discharged  from  the  hospital,  the  fetal  heaitoould 
be  heard.  Thyroid  extract  was  given  freely  to  five  of  the 
patients  with  very  good  clinical  results,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  show  definitely  from  an  examination  of  the 
urine,  in  the  one  ease  in  which  it  could  be  collected  for 
examination,  that  the  thyroid  extract  had  increased 
elimination,  and  five  patients  who  were  treated  without 
thyroid  appeared  to  recover  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  ethers. 
Loss  of  sleep  was  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in 
every  case,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  hypnotics  to 
the  patients  under  eliminative  treatment,  because  tbey 
obtained  natural  sleep,  as  a  rule,  on  the  second  or  third 
nigbt.  All  the  cases  were  not  of  the  same  severity,  and 
the  first  described  was  undoubtedly  the  worst.  Some  of 
the  9  cases  subjected  to  the  new  treatment  were  only 
minor  ones,  but  one  of  them  was  very  severe  and  accom- 
panied by  delusions.  As  tested  by  this  series  of  cases,  the 
treatment  by  elimination  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
older  methods.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  author  arrives:  (l)The  chorea  of  pregnancy,  like 
other  choreas,  is  due  to  a  toxin,  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with,  or  closely  to  resemble,  that  of  acute 
rheumatism  ;  (2)  it  affects  human  subjects  under  two  cir- 
cumstances, both  of  these  being  characterized  by  instability 
or  irritability  of  the  nervous  system— namely,  childhood 
and  pregnancy:  (3)  the  cause  of  the  instability  or 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  in  pregnancy,  bringing 
it  down  to  the  level  of  childhood,  is  the  toxaemia  of 
pregnancy  ;  (4)  in  the  chorea  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  it  is 
more  important  to  remove  the  predisposing  cause  than  to 
apply  merely  symptomatic  treatment:  (5)  the  treatment 
must  be  eliminative,  as  in  the  other  toxaemias  of  preg- 
nancy :  (6)  the  pregnancy  should  not  be  arrested  as  a  rule, 
as  this  is  generally  unnecessary  and  harmful  to  the  patient 
as  well  as  to  the  child. 

1  30.      Twin  Preunaury  In  a  Woman  who  had  Previously 
I'udergone  Abdominal   Hysteropexy. 

Efe  (Xord  Med.,  January  1st,  1907)  relates  the  following 
case  :  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  29,  who  came  under  the 
author's  care  in  April,  1906.  For  eight  days  she  had  suf- 
fered from  abdominal  pain,  for  which  she  had  been  sent  to 
hospital.  Menstruation  had  always  been  normal  until 
after  her  third  child  was  born,  when  it  became  extremely 
painful  and  irregular  in  frequency.    She  was  at  this  time 
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found  to  be  suffering  from  a  retroverted  uterus,  for  which 
in  1901  she  underwent  abdominal  hysteropexy.  Menstrua- 
tion afterwards  became  normal.  Three  years  ago  her  fourth 
child  was  born,  and  menstruation  afterwards  again  became 
painful,  and  the  menstrual  periods  occurred  every  three 
weeks.  The  present  pregnancy  was  associated  at  its  onset 
with  frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  pains  in  the 
abdomen  ;  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy  these  pains 
increased  in  intensity  and  forced  her  to  take  to  her  bed. 
After  suitable  treatment  the  pains  disappeared.  The  same 
symptoms  returned  again  a  month  ago.  For  six  weeks  her 
legs  had  been  swollen,  and  she  passed  little  urine. 
On  admission  there  was  seen  to  be  puffiness  of  the  face  and 
marked  oedema  of  the  legs  and  of  abdominal  wall  below 
the  umbilicus  and  also  of  the  vulva.  The  urine  contained 
t\  grams  of  albumen  per  litre.  The  progress  of  labour  was 
slow  in  Bpite  of  painful  uterine  contractions,  and  when  the 
os  was  fully  dilated  the  membranes  were  ruptured  ;  a  fetus 
presenting  by  the  shoulder,  podalic  version  was  performed 
and  delivery  effected.  A  second  fetus  was  then  found  pre- 
set] ting  by  the  shoulder,  and  podal  if  version  was  again  carried 
out,  and  delivery  effected.  Therewere  two  separate  placentas. 
Considerable  haemorrhage  occurred  during  and  for  some 
time  following  delivery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  day 
after  delivery  the  uterus  was  still  to  be  felt  high  up  above 
the  pubis.  The  oedema  and  albuminuria  rapidly  disap- 
peared. The  double  shoulder  presentation  in  this  case  of 
twin  pregnancy  was  no  doubt  favoured,  as  ^he  author 
points  out,  by  the  fixation  of  the  uterus  carried  out  three 
years  previously,  and  in  view  of  the  dangers  this  operation 
may  cause  to  follow  in  the  puerperal  stale,  the  author 
considers  it  should  not  be  undertaken  without  very  strong 
treasons. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

131.  Metrorrhagia    Syphilitica. 

Muratoff  (Ze'.tralbl.  f.  Gynak.,  No.  27,  1907)  dwells  on  the 
much  disputed  question  of  the  relation  of  common  uterine 
diseases  to  syphilis.  He  watched  one  case,  which  he 
holds  to  be  typical,  very  closely.  A  woman,  aged  23,  was 
quite  healthy  till  the  age  of  18,  when  she  married  a  man 
who  had  suffered  from  syphilis  and  believed  that  he  was 
perfectly  cured.  Shortly  after  marriage  the  wife  suffered 
from  discharge  and  then  from  a  sore.  A  few  weeks  later 
typical  roseola  appeared,  and  she  submitted  to  specific 
treatment ;  at  the  same  time,  she  was  found  to  be  pregnant. 
She  was  taken  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
with  labour  pains  in  the  seventh  month,  and  was  delivered 
of  a  male  child,  which  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
patient  suffered  from  feverishness  during  the  puerperium, 
and  had  to  keep  her  bed  for  three  weeks.  From  that  date 
until  she  came  under  Muratoff  she  was  subject  to  severe 
Menorrhagia,  which  greatly  reduced  her  general  health, 
and  became  associated  with  hysterical  symptoms.  A  large 
scar  was  found  at  the  junction  of  the  vagina  and  perineum. 
There  was  a  characteristic  stellate  cicatrix  on  the  right 
calf,  and  enlarged  cubital  and  inguinal  glands.  Sanious 
mucus  came  away  from  the  os  externum,  the  body  of  the 
uterus  was  not  enlarged,  nor  were  the  appendages  swollen 
or  tender.  On  palpation  in  the  right  fornix,  the  pulsations 
of  the  uterine  artery  were  felt  to  be  very  marked,  and  it 
was  tender  on  pressure.  The  patient  had  been  under  all 
kinds  of  treatment  without  avail.  Muratoff  administered 
the  green  iodide  of  mercury,  and  after  a  time  the  menor- 
rhagia,  or  more  properly  the  metrorrhagia,  disappeared, 
without  any  employment  of  the  curette  or  other  kind  of 
intrauterine  medication.  By  the  end  of  a  year  the  patient 
had  become  healthy  and  almost  corpulent.  Muratoff 
relates  the  experience  of  others  in  the  cure  of  this 
condition  by  specific  treatment  alone. 


132.      Fyosalplnx  Opening  into  Rectn 
and   Vaeina. 
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Kolet  and  Gotte  (Lyon  Mid.,  June  23rd,  1907)  report  a 
remarkable  complication  of  rectal  and  tubal  disease  with 
malformation  of  the  genital  tract.  The  patient  was  39 
years  old  ;  the  catamenia  were  regular ;  she  had  never  been 
pregnant.  In  1890  she  was  under  treatment  for  perimetritis, 
and  on  discharge  from  hospital  an  abscess  developed  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  and  was  very  slow  in  healing.  In  1898 
the  patient  underwent  operation  for  fistula  in  ano.  Two 
years  later  salpingitis  developed  on  the  left  side.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  enjoyed  fairly  good  health  until 
June,  1906.  Then  fever,  rigors,  and  sickness  occurred,  with 
pain  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  Pus  discharged  freely  from  the 
anal  fistula.  On  examination  the  patient  was  found  to 
i  possess  two  vaginal  canals,  with  a  complete  septum  and  a 
<  distinct  cervix  uteri  on  each  side.    There  was  discharge 


from  the  left  side,  the  vagina  on  that  side  was  the  more 
frequently  used  in  coitu.  A  tender,  fluctuating  mass  lay 
in  tne  left  side  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  uterus  could  be  felt  in  the 
right  side,  enlarged  and  freely  movable  ;  it  seemed  to  be 
double.  The  anal  fistula  was  laid  open  ;  it  ran  in  the  recto- 
vaginal septum  up  to  the  base  of  the  left  broad  ligament. 
During  convalescence  the  mass  on  the  left  side  greatly 
diminished  in  size.  A  few  months  later,  as  the  fistula  once 
more  discharged,  Poilosson  of  Lyons  operated.  The  uterus 
was  double,  the  halves  being  separated  by  a  deep  and  thick 
peritoneal  fold  running  from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum. 
The  right  uterus  bore  a  myoma  of  the  size  of  a  Tangerine 
orange  in  the  fundus  ;  the  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary  were 
sound.  Myomectomy  was  performed.  The  left  uterus  was 
imbedded  in  a  mass  made  up  of  adherent  inflamed  struc- 
tures. In  setting  free  the  left  tube,  which  was  greatly 
dilated,  it  burst,  and  much  thick,  odourless  pus  escaped. 
The  walls  of  this  pyosalpinx  communicated  with  the  rectum 
by  a  fistulous  orifice  which  was  touched  with  the  thermo- 
cautery and  closed,  after  removal  of  the  suppurating  tubal 
sac  by  simple  "peritonization."  No  drainage  was  em- 
ployed. This  operation  was  performed  on  January  2nd. 
The  anal  fistula  speedily  began  to  cicatrize.  Six  months 
later  the  patient  was  in  good  health  ;  although  the  left 
ovary  had  been  removed  witli  the  tube,  the  menstrual 
blood  came  away  exclusively  through  the  left  vagina. 


THERAPEUTICS. 

133.  TrEatiucnt  or  Hypersthenic  Dyspepsia. 

Albert  Robin  (Journ.  desPrat.,  June  22nd,  1907)  describes 
the  treatment  he  adopts  in  this  form  of  dyspepsia.  The 
cause  of  the  dyspepsia  is  an  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
at  the  time  of  a  meal,  and  an  excess  of  it  three  hours  after 
a  meal.  The  appetite  is  good,  but  a  feeling  of  discomfort 
and  fullness  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  meal  is  experi- 
enced. These  patients  feel  mentally  tired.  They  suffer 
from  regurgitation  of  food.  At  4  in  the  afternoon  the 
crisi3  appears,  and  is  ushered  in  by  frequent  yawns, 
copious  salivation,  pain  and  retching,  accompanied  by 
cardiac  arrhythmia  or  palpitation  s.  The  pain  is  dissipated 
by  dinner,  only  to  reappear  at  midnight  with  giddi- 
ness, trembling,  itching,  and  nightmares.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  provoking  a  secretion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  immediately  after  a  meal,  and,  when 
the  crisis  is  imminent,  in  administering  powders  which 
neutralize  the  excessive  hydrochloric  acid.  To  pro- 
voke a  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  carbonate  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  an  extract  of  aromatic  plants  is 
useful ;  a  teaspoonful  in  a  little  water  ten  minutes  before 
the  midday  and  evening  meals.  After  the  meal  drugs 
which  tend  to  hasten  digestion  must  be  given  :  the  author 
gives  a  prescription:  Tincture  of  St.  Ignatius  beans 
4  grams,  tincture  of  ipecac.  2  grams,  tincture  of  star-anise 
6  grams— 5  drops  in  a  little  water.  The  tincture  of 
St.  Ignatius  beans  contains  strychnine,  brucine,  and 
igasurine.  Should  diaiThoea  come  on  diminish  the  dose 
of  magnesium  and  increase  the  bismuth.  The  patient 
should  take  an  early  dijeuner  of  an  egg  and  cooked  fruit. 
He  should  drink  nothing  with  this  meal,  and  should  take, 
an  hour  afterwards,  an  infusion  of  mint,  camomile,  and 
limes  very  hot.  At  a  second  dejeuner  he  should  take  well- 
cooked  meat  without  any  sauce,  fish  (except  salmoD,  eel, 
herring,  or  mackerel)  cooked  in  wine-sauce.  Fresh  butter 
can  be  taken.  Vegetables  cooked  in  salt  and  water  are 
allowed,  but  very  little  bread.  For  the  evening  meal  a 
vegetable  stew,  no  bread,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  No  melted 
butter,  raw  fruits,  sauces,  stews,  or  pastry.  He  may  have 
whipped  cream,  rice-cakes,  semolina,  and  compotes  de  fruit. 
He  may  drink  with  his  meal  Pougues  Saint-Leger  or  Yals 
Saint-Jean  waters.  He  should  rest  in  an  arm-chair  half 
an  hour  after  the  meal.  In  the  morning  a  tepid  bath  and 
exercises  are  useful. 


134. 


The  Treatment  of  Deliriti 


F.  Eichelbero  considers  that  the  extensive  material  of 
the  Hamburg-Kppendorf  General  Hospital  is  capable  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  disputed  questions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  treatment  and  mortality  of  delirium 
tremens  (Muench.  mod.  Woch.,  May  14th,  1907).  During  the 
eleven  years  from  1896  to  1906  inclusive,  1,574  cases  were 
treated.  Of  these  1,043  were  uncomplicated  cases  and  531 
showed  more  or  less  severe  complications  ;  39  died,  yielding 
a  total  mortality  of  2.4  ;  1  per  cent,  of  these  were  uncom- 
plicated cases  and  1.4  per  cent,  were  complicated;  173 
cases  were  complicated  with  pneumonia.  Of  these  58  died. 
These  cases  are  not  included  among  the  1,574  cases.  The 
complications  of  the  531  cases  include  tuberculosis,  epi- 
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lepsy,  severe  injuries,  erysipelas,  diabetes,  nephritis,  and 
other  conditions.  Transitory  albuminuria  was  noticed  in 
40  per  cent,  of  all  the  oases.  He  regards  the  mortality  rate 
as  satisfactory.  If  he  included  the  pneumonia  cases  it 
would  be  5.5  per  cent.,  which  compares  well  with  some 
other  statistics.  The  mortality  rales  wlueh  have  been 
published  vary  between  0.9  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent. 
Most  authors  give  higher  mortality  percentages.  The 
reason  why  his  mortality  appears  low  is  that  in  every  case 
a  careful  post-mortem  examination  was  carried  out,  and 
those  cases  in  which  the  death  was  definitely  caused  by 
advanced  and  extensive  tuberculosis  or  perforative  peri- 
tonitis were  naturally  excluded.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment,  he  agrees  with  Kraepelin  and  others  that 
alcohol  must  be  withheld  from  the  first.  No  special  form 
of  specific  treatment  iias  been  followed,  and  in  general  no 
hypnotics  are  given,  since  it  is  believed  that  these  drugs 
place  a  tax  upon  the  already  weakened  heart,  which  does 
a  considerable  amount  of  harm.  As  soon  as  the  pulse 
shows  signs  of  deteriorating  in  quality,  recourse  to  digi- 
talis, strophanthus,  camphor,  coffee,  etc.,  is  freely  had. 
On  the  third  evening,  when  the  delirium  is  abating,  2  grams 
to  4  grams  of  chloroformamide  is  given.  To  allay  the 
thirst  and  to  increase  the  diuresis,  a  drink  is  given  freely 
to  the  patient,  and  as  this  drink  is  coloured  like  some  oi 
the  beloved  alcoholic  drinks,  it  is  gladly  taken.  It  consists 
of  extract  of  oxy-coccus  50  grains,  simple  syrup  200  grams, 
and  water  2  litres.  The  patients  are  kept  in  one  ward 
together  as  far  as  possible,  and  isolation  is  only  carried 
out  for  short  times  when  this  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Digitalis  is  given  from  the  first  in  all  pneumonia 
cases  from  the  beginning.  In  these  cases  alcohol  is 
allowed.  The  idea  of  giving  digitalis  in  every  case  of 
delirium  tremens,  which  was  recently  suggested  by  Ganser, 
is  a  good  one,  but  the  author  doubts  whether  the  mortality 
will  be  much  reduced  by  this  means  below  the  level  of  the 
Hamburg  statistics. 


135*        Mercurial  Injections  in  Diabetes  Insipidus, 

YaphiadEs  (iter,  de  Med.,  March  10th,  1907)  reports  the 
following  case :  A  man.  aged  29,  five  years  previously  had 
contracted  syphilis,  for  which  he  underwent  specific 
treatment.  About  a  month  before  coming  under  the 
author 8  observation  recently,  he  began  to  suffer  from 
severe  thirst.  His  urine  became  very  abundant,  amounting 
to  8  litres  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  His  bodily  strength 
rapidly  failed,  the  urine,  on  analysis,  was  normal  in  com- 
position, but  his  condition  had  not  improved  under 
treatment  with  antipyrin,  opium,  valerian,  etc.  At  this 
time  he  was  anaemic'  and  cachectic  in  appearance ; 
appetite  was  bad,  but  thirst  was  intense,  and  there  was 
obstinate  constipation.  He  complained  of  great  thirst,  of 
passing  large  quantities  of  urine,  and  of  general  weakness. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  exciting  cause  for  the  patient's 
condition  than  previous  syphilis,  antisyphilitic  treatment 
was  instituted.  Mercurial  injections  and  potassium 
iodide  by  the  mouth  were  given,  and  under  this  medication 
the  patient  rapidly  improved,  thirst  and  polyuria 
diminished,  and  his  general  health  rapidly  and  markedly 
improved.  After  two  months'  treatment,  the  patient's 
health  was  fully  re-established. 


PATHOLOGY. 


136. 


Experimental  Inoculation  or  Sjiiuilig. 

TH?ii9iovery  of  the  spiroehaete  of  syphilis  by  Sehaudinn 
and  Hoffmann,  and  the  successful  inoculation  of  syphilis 
in  monkeys,  has  opened  out  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  this 
disease.  C.  Bruns  recapitulates  the  work  done  in  this 
direction  (Berl  Mm.  Woch.,  Nos.  48  and  49,  1906).  In  spite 
of  several  attempts  to  overthrow  the  theory  that  Spirochaeta 
pallida  18  the  causal  organism  of  syphilis,  one  may  now 
accept  this  theory  as  true.  The  work  of  Metchnikoff  and 
i.oux,  and  the  earlier  researches  of  Neisser  are  well  known, 
and  show  without  any  doubt  that  monkeys  can  be  inocu- 
lated with  the  disease.  Later  Neisser  dealt  with  53  lower 
monkeys,  and  demonstrated  that  the  material  obtained 
irom  the  primary  sore,  papules,  and  infected  lymphatic 
glands  of  human  syphilitica  when  introduced  into  lower 
™™&81VS  l,8e.t0  typical  syphilis  with  considerable 
regularity.  Subcutaneous  inoculations  and  subcutaneous 
?£l™  p?",t-?"eal  inipot'ons  of  the  blood  or  serum  of 
uman  sypmhties  failed  to  lead  to  an  infection.  In  his 
SI  j'r0'  experiments,  conducted  in  Batavia.  Neisser 
increased  his  experimental  material  to  about  900  monkeys, 
the  higher  apes  are  more  susceptible  to  syphilis  than  are 
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the  lower  monkeys  :  they  can  be  infected  in  any  region  of 
the  body,  and  frequently  show  secondary  symptoms. 
Lower  monkeys  as  a  rule  can  only  be  inoculated  at 
certain  chosen  situations,  for  example,  the  eyebrows, 
the  genitals,  etc.  ;  they  scarcely  ever  show  any  secondary 
symptoms.  The  primary  sores  thus  produced  appear 
after  an  incubation  period  of  from  three  to  five  weeks, 
and  present  all  the  characteristics  of  the  sore  in 
man.  The  attempts  to  render  the  local  susceptibility 
greater  by  damaging  the  tissue  in  various  ways  did  not 
lead  to  satisfactory  results.  While  no  further  symptoms 
developed  in  the  lower  monkeys,  it  was  shown  that  tne 
spleen,  bone  marrow,  glands,  and  testes  of  infected 
monkeys  were  capable  of  infecting  other  animals,  especi- 
ally higher  apes.  In  other  experiments  it  was  demonstrated 
that  excision  of  the  seat  of  inoculation,  eight  hours  afte: 
inoculation,  failed  to  prevent  the  infection.  The  attempts 
to  immunize  against  the  disease  were  negative.  Neisser 
then  proved  that  the  products  of  tertiary  syphilis  were 
capable  of  inducting  an  infection.  He  was  also  successful 
in  producing  syphilis  by  inoculating  the  virus  from  con- 
genital lesions,  including  the  virus  taken  from  a  eon- 
penitally  syphilitic  child  a  few  hours  after  death. 
Wassermann  and  Bruck  have  worked  with  Neisser  in- 
elaborating  a  sero-diagnostic  reaction  with  syphilitic 
material.  They  found  that  a  mixture  of  the  serum  of  a 
monkey  treated  with  syphilitic  material,  together  with  the 
material  of  a  syphilitic  monkey  or  man,  is  capable  of 
inhibiting  or  preventing  haemolysis.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  no  other  observers  have  confirmed  the 
application  of  this  reaction  for  clinical  diagnosis.  Finger 
and  Landsteiner  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  reinfec- 
tion and  superinfection  of  syphilis,  and  Neisser  confirmed 
their  results.  Metchnikoff  performed  some  experiments 
to  show  that  the  inunction  of  a  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent* 
calomel  ointment  is  capable  of  preventing  an  infection. 
This  was  also  tried  on  a  student.  Neisser  failed  to  obtain 
similar  results  in  monkeys.  Bertarelli  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  condition  indistinguishable  from  keratitis 
parenchymatosa  by  inoculating  the  syphilitic  material 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  rabbit's  eye.  Large  numbers 
of  spirochaetes  were  found  in  the  microscopical  sections. 
Others  also  were  able  to  produce  similar  results,  but  the 
number  of  spirochaetes  found  in  the  lesions  varied  eon-* 
siderably.  In  summing  up  these  and  a  few  other  less  strik- 
ing experimental  results,  Bruns  finds  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  clear  up  the  pathology  of  syphilis. 
Inoculation  experiments  on  monkeys  has  a  very  important 
diagnostic  significance,  but  at  present,  for  many  reasons, 
this  inoculation  will  scarcely  be  applied  to  clinical  use, 
and  the  diagnosis  will  have  to  be  made  from  the  clinica. 
appearances  and  the  detection  of  spirochaetes.  The  in- 
f  ectivity  of  tertiary  lesions  is  of  great  importance,  and  while 
he  does  not  think  that  this  newly-elicited  fact  need  change 
the  usual  advice  given  with  regard  to  marrying  two  years 
after  the  last  sign  of  secondary  syphilis  has  disappeared, 
it  must  guide  the  clinician  to  employ  mercury  as  well  as 
iodide  of  potassium  energetically  whenever  any  tertiary 
symptoms  manifest  themselves,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing a  spread  of  infection.  He  reviews  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  immunity,  and  finds  that  the  hitherto 
adopted  belief  that  an  attack  protected  against  a  further 
infection  is  incorrect.  The  experimental  evidence  shows 
that  the  immunity  at  first  is  only  slight,  that  during  the 
secondary  stages  it  is  partial  and  the  course  of  an  infec- 
fection  is  much  modified,  and  during  the  tertiary  stage  a 
modified  reaction  takes  place. 


137. 


Virulence  of  Xervous  System  im  Rabid 


Fermi  (Rif.  Med.,  June  15th,  1907)  has  carried  oirt  s 
series  of  experiments  on  mice  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  degrees  of  virulence  of  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  He  found  there  was  no  difference  in  the  number 
of  germs  contained  in  the  cornu  ammonis,  the  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  germs  (as  estimated  by  the  degree  of  dilution  required 
in  tlae  emulsion  to  delay  a  fatal  result)  in  the  frontal  lobes 
and  extremity  of  the  lumbar  medulla  was  much  less. 
Whilst  dilutions  of  1  in  30,000  caused  death  with  emulsions 
of  the  frontal  lobes  and  lumbar  medulla,  a  dilution  of 
the  occipital,  caudate  nucleus,  and  white  substance  of  the 
brain  of  the  same  strength  was  not  strong  enough  to 
cause  death.  An  emulsion  of  the  dorsal  medulla  (1  in 
30.000)  caused  death  on  the  seventh  day.  Probably 
infection  in  rabies  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  oi 
Negri  corpuscles,  for  in  i  c.cm.  oi  an  emulsion  of  cornu 
ammonia  (1  in  500,000)  only  two  corpuscles  were  seen,  and 
yet  this  proved  infectious. 
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138.  Multiple  Myelomas  anil  1  lliuiiiosniia  <Kahler'.s  l>lsease>. 

C.  DKfiLi  Occhi  (Milan,  A.  Vallardi,  1907)  describes  a  fatal 
case  of  the  so-called  Kahler's  disease,  and  discusses  at  some 
length  the  name  that  should  be  given  to  it  and  its  etiology. 
The  patient,  a  man  of  54,  of  simple  and  regular  habits  of 
life,  gave  a  negative  family  and  past  medical  history  ; 
syphilis  was  denied  and  he  had  never  taken  much  alcohol 
or  tobacco.  In  the  winter  of  1904  he  had  transient  attacks 
of  violent  pain  in  his  ribs  and  femurs,  not  in  the  joints  ;  he 
was  treated  with  salicylate  and  quinine.  Some  relief  was 
obtained,  but  soon  the  pains  returned,  with  general 
debility,  palpitations,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  and' 
other  symptoms.  Various  treatments  were  tried  without 
success  ;  the  pains  and  gastro-intestinal  troubles  increased 
and  the  patient  came  into  hospital  early  in  1906.  He 
was  thin,  pale,  troubled  with  frontal  headache,  unable 
to  stand  up  without  much  pain,  and  forced  to  lie  curled  up 
on  his  side  in  bed.  The  eyes  and  fundi  were  normal,  and 
no  evidence  of  visceral  disease  could  be  found.  The  upper 
ribs  and  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  were  very  painful  at 
times,  and  were  very  tender  on  palpation,  as  wa3  the 
manubrium.  Little  tumour.-  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  of  half 
a  pea,  rot  so  hard  as  spongy  bone,  tender,  and  the  seat  oi 
constant  pain,  could  be  felt  on  those  bones.  The  skull  was 
normal.  The  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  of  the  legs  were 
increased;  the  glands  were  normal.  The  blood  showed 
3J  million  red  cells,  9,000  white,  and  80  per  cent,  of 
haemoglobin  ;  the  leucocytes  were  normal  in  percentage 
and  type.  The  urine  varied  from  11  to  2  litres  a  day, 
specific  gravity  1028  to  1020.  It  always  contained 
0.7  to  0.8  per  cent,  of  albumose  ;  when  acidified  with  acetic 
acid  and  boiled,  it  gave  no  precipitate  ;  but  if  it  were  thus 
acidified  and  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  potassium 
ferrocyanide  solution,  a  copious  white  precipitate  appeared, 
dissolving  on  heating,  and  reappearing  when  the  mixture 
was  cooled.  The  urine  gave  a  marked  biuret  reaction; 
nitric  acid  brought  down  a  precipitate  soluble  on  heating, 
but  saturation  with  MgSO,,  cr  with  XaCl  caused  no  pre- 
cipitation. The  amount  of  urinary  albumose  was  increased 
when  the  pains  were  very  severe.  The  urinary  sediment 
showed  no  abnormality.  Treatment,  except  with  mor- 
phine, gave  no  relief.  The  patient  suffered  terribly  from 
pains  aggravated  by  any  movement,  was  prone  to  bed- 
sores, took  his  food  ill,  and  died  of  exhaustion  and  heart 
failure  in  two  months.  At  the  necropsy  the  viscera  in 
general  were  normal  ;  no  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  could  be  found.  The  bones  showed  a  number  of 
small  rounded  tumours,  covered  with  thinned  periosteum  ; 
on  section,  it  appeared  as  if  the  medulla  were  growing  out 
through  the  bony  wall  at  these  points.  Under  the  micro- 
scope these  tumours  appeared  to  be  plasmomas,  or  plasma- 
cell  tumours,  composed  of  small  rounded  cells  5  to  12  jx,  in 
diameter,  and  arranged  in  cords  or  concentric  rods,  with 
scanty  connective  tissue.  The  small  rounded  cells  had 
finely  granular  protoplasm,  a  single  exeentric  nucleus,  and 
various  staining  reactions  ;  the  larger  cells  were  oval,  and 
had  two,  or  even  three,  distinct  nuclei.  This  newly- 
formed  tissue  entirely  replaced  the  bony  medulla  where  it 
occurred. 


139. 


Aenlo  and  Chronic  Pyelitis. 


Believing  that  certain  points  in  connexion  with  pyelitis 
are  but  little  recognized,  II.  Lenhartz  (Muench.  med.  Woch., 
April  16th,  1907)  considers  that  a  short  description  of  the 
clinical  picture  of  the  cases  which  he  has  studied  will  be 
of  interest.  He  only  deals  with  primary  pyelitis,  and 
does  not  include  any  of  the  cases  which  depend  on  such 
primary  causes  as  pregnancy,  prostatic  hypertrophy,  etc. 
The  majority  of  the  observations  were  carried  out  on 
adults,  and  he  particularly  emphasizes  that  the  fever 
curve  appears  to  him  to  be  extremely  characteristic  in 
his  cases.  He  believes  that  the  majority  of  infections 
attack  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  by  spreading  upwards ; 
it  is  possible  that  the  infection  may  spread  occasionally 
from  the  blood  vessels,  but  he  does  not  think  that  it 
ever  is  derived  from  the  intestine.  Females  are  much 
more  frequently  attacked  than  are  males,  and  the  infection 
appears  to  be  derived  in  them  from  local  infections  of  the 
genital  organs  in  connexion  with  the  menses,  pregnancy, 
and  parturition.     In  66  out  of  his  80  cases  the  Bacterium 


coli  communis  was  the  sole  infective  agent.  The  fact  that 
males  are  but  rarely  affected  shows  that  the  infection  with 
the  colon  bacterium  does  not  take  place  directly.  The 
bacteria,  passing  from  the  bowel,  give  rise  to  an  infection 
through  the  external  genitals.  Bacillus  lactis  and  proteus 
were  found  twice  each,  Friedlaender's  pneumobacillus 
once,  and  the  paratyphoid  bacillus  three  times.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  mixed  infection  of  coli  and  proteus. 
The  soil  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  the  bacteria 
appears  to  be  produced  by  pregnancy,  parturition,  and 
also  by  the  menses.  As  a  rule  the  bladder  doe8  not, 
become  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  bacteria  on  their 
way  to  the  kidney.  The  right  kidney  is  much  more 
frequently  alfected  than  the  left.  In  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  acute  and  chronic  pyelitis  the  temperature  is 
raised.  This  fever  is  mostly  characterized  by  a  sudden 
and  severe  pyrexia  lasting  for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days, 
or  by  recurrent  attacks  of  pyrexia  at  irregular  or  regular 
intervals.  Only  in  about  25  per  cent,  is  the  temperature 
either  only  slightly  raised  or  subnormal.  Accompanying 
the  fever,  the  re  are  symptoms  of  general  illness  of  a  more 
or  less  severe  type,  and  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs. 
Only  about  one-half  of  the  patients  refer  the  pain  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble,  but  on  careful  bimanual  examination 
it  can  be  found  that  the  kidney  affected  is  very  tender 
from  the  first.  In  a  number  of  his  cases  he  was  able  to 
make  out  a  marked  swelling  of  the  renal  pelvis,  which 
attained  the  size  of  a  fetal  head  in  one  or  two  cases.  The 
urine  is  turbid,  and  in  severe  cases  contains  sufficient  pus 
in  it  to  be  recognizable  to  the  naked  eye.  It  often  contains 
blood.  The  reaction  is  acid,  and  albumen  is  always 
present.  Microscopically,  it  contains  pus  cells,  red  blood 
corpuscles,  and  rodlets.  mostly  agglutinated  in  clumps  or 
arranged  in  threads.  Threads  of  florin  can  also  be  seen  in 
stained  preparations.  The  nature  of  the  rodlets  or  other 
bacteria  can  only  be  dete:  mined  by  bacteriological 
examination.  The  differential  diagnosis  mu?t  be  made 
from  appendicitis,  influenza,  pneumonia,  etc.  The  dia- 
gnosis can  mostly  be  made  from  the  type  of  the  fever 
curve.  In  most,  cases  there  is  an  initial  rigor,  and  this  can 
be  repeated  if  the  attack  recur.  Many  cases  present  a 
curve  which  is  practical  y  identical  with  a  pneumonia 
fever  curve,  but  the  low  pulse  and  respiration-rate  offer  a 
marked  contrast  to  this  disease.  When  the  crisis  occurs 
between  the  sixth  and  tenth  days  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  confusion  with  enteric  fever,  but  at  times  the  type  is 
more  remittent,  and  ends  by  lysis.  When  the  leucocyte 
count  is  low  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  between 
these  diseases,  but  as  a  rule  the  leucocytes  are  increased 
in  number.  The  author  gives  the  charts  of  a  number  of 
patients  to  illustrate,  first,  the  short  severe  fever  with 
critical  fall  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  ;  secondly,  high 
fever  with  lytic  fall  during  the  second  week  ;  thirdly, 
cases  in  which  a  succession  of  attacks  gives  a  typical 
curve.  The  intervals  are  represented-  by  periods  of 
normal  or  subnormal  temperature,  and  the  fresh  attack 
generally  sets  in  with  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 
In  the  recurrent  cases  he  has  noticed  that  the  onset  of  the 
me^struction  is  often  in  direct  connexion  with  the  renewed 
tation  of  the  local  infection.  With  regard  to  the 
prognosis,  he  says  that  of  his  80  patients,  5  died  :  but  of 
these  6,  1  must  be  excluded,  as  she  was  suffering  from 
carcinoma,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  second,  who  died  of 
a  tuberculous  affection.  It  therefore  appears  that  3  of  his 
patients  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  pyelitis.  Of  the 
remaining  75,  54  were  clinically  cured,  14  considerably 
improved,  and  7  still  had  symptoms.  Baeteriologically 
speaking,  only  16  were  actually  cured.  20  improved,  and  39 
were  not  cured.  He  does  not  think  that  drugs  do  much  to 
help  the  patients   to   get  usually  gets  good 

results  by  washing  the  kidneys  out  with  waters,  such  as 
Wildunger,  or  by  giving  hot  tea  made  cf  the  blossoms" oj 
the  bine  tree.  Urotropin  is  the  best  of  the  so-called 
bactericidal  drugs,  but  he  says  thlt  this  preparation  does 
not  cure  the  disease,  and  that  the  bacteria  continue  to 
have  their  own  way  after  one  has  given  urotropin  for  some 
time.  He  only  deals  separately  with  the  bladder  when 
there  is  evidence  of  cystitis.  The  pain  can  be  treated 
without  narcotics  as  a  rule,  either  by  heat  or  by  cold, 
according  to  the  individuality  ot"  the  patient.  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  when  the  swelling  of  the  renal  pelvis 
is  marked  one  can  puncture  the  tumour,  or  even  make  an 
incision  into  the  organ,  but  the  majority  of  the  patients  do 
not  consent  to  any  surgical  procedure. 
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SURGERY. 

140  Euttnelioaiatons   Defeneration   of  n   I!  inula. 

Ddvbbgey  gives  the  history  of  a  man  (Gaz.  Hebd.  des 
Sciences  Mid.,  April  14th,  1907)  who  was  suffering  in  1902 
from  a  ranula.  An  operation  wis  performed  in  that  year, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  over  the  ranula  being  incised, 
tlie  growth  wa3  oper.fi  and  the  liquid  contents  let  out. 
The  cavity  was  packed  with  gauze,  which  was  removed 
after  three  days.  The  interior  of  the  cavity  was  then 
cauterized  with  a  stick  of  silver  nitrate,  and  another  gauze 
plug  was  put  in.  The  cauterization  was  repeated  every 
two  days  tor  three  weeks,  when  the  cavity  had  closed  up, 
and  the  patient  left  the  hospital.  Nothing  was  seen  of  him 
for  over  four  years,  when  he  returned  suffering  from  an 
ulceration  at  the  seat  of  the  old  wound.  This  was  very 
painful  and  caused  excessive  salivation,  and  discharged  a 
little  blood.  He  had  violent  pain  up  the  whole  of  the  left 
fide  of  his  face.  Secondary  growths  occurred  in  the  sub- 
hyoid region  and  in  the  right  submaxillary  legion.  He 
could  only  with  difficulty  speak  and  eat.  The  ulcer  extends 
from  the  r'ght  maxillary  border  up  to  about  1  cm.  from  the 
left  maxillary  border :  the  tongue  is  infiltrated.  The 
ulceration  lies  upon  a  hari  tumour.  Microscopical  exami- 
nation of  fragments  confirms  a  diagnosis  of  epithelioma. 
The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  theories  of  origin  of 
ranulae,  whether,  as  Suzanne  thinks,  they  are  analogous  to 
ovarian  cysts  or.  as  Imbert  and  Jeanbrau  have  suggested, 
are  really  branchial  vestiges.  Eanulae  contain  much 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and  that  was  the  constitution  of 
the  cancerous  growth  in  this  case.  The  remains  of  the 
cyst  walR  which  were  left  at  the  operation,  and  were  not 
completely  removed,  themselves  epithelial,  remained  for 
some  time  quite  inert  in  the  depth  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  and  then  began  to  develop  and  form  an  atypical 
tissue.  The  case  shoivs  that  surgeons  should  remove 
ranulae  in  toto  and  not  merely  empty  them. 


141.  Prostatectomy  under  Spinal   Anaestueaia. 

W.  Moore  (latsrcobnial  Medical  Journal  of  Australasia, 
May  20th.  1907)  records  the  results  of  his  "experience  in 
8  cases  of  prostatectomy  operated  upon  by  him  under 
spinal  anaesthesia.  The  employment  of  this  method  by 
tie  use  of  stovaine  greatly  improves  the  results  of 
operations  for  the  removal  of  the  prostate,  as  none  of 
the  evil  effects  so  often  hampering  the  surgeon  with 
general  anaesthesia  were  noticed,  and  in  the  case  of 
feeble  old  patients  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  anaesthesia  to  allow  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed rapidly.  Among  the  advantage*  of  spinal 
anaesthesia  it  is  claimed  that  the  operation  is  rendered 
easier  by  reason  of  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  recti 
and  anal  muscles  obtained,  with  a  consequent  greater 
vapidity  and  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the  parts;  also  the 
risks  of  injury  to  the  lungs  and  kidneys  and  the  dangers 
attending  severe  vomiting  are  avoided.  Shock  appears  to 
be  less  after  this  method,  and  from  records  of  its  use  in 
other  operations  there  seems  to  be  no  specially  inherent 
dangers  attending  it.  In  the  notes  of  the  8  cases  recorded 
no  mention  is  made  oi  any  after-effects  beyond  a  slight 
headache  and  backache  and  in  one  instance  a  little 
vomiting,  but  in  no  case  were  there  any  severe  symptoms. 
In  7  of  the  cases  the  suprapubic  operation  was  performed ; 
one  case  had  extensive  malignant  disease,  but  the  wound 
healed  and  urine  was  passed  naturally,  though  death 
ultimately  resulted  from  the  disfase.  The  other  6 
recovered  without  periona  complication.  Tn  the  supra- 
operation,  which  is  the  one  usually  adopted  by 
the  writer,  spinal  anaesthesia  renders  its  performance 
easier  and  more  certain  and  with  lessened  risks,  while 
for  the  aged  it  has  an  undoubted  advantage  over  general 
anaesthesia. 


142. 


Genu    Vain 


nd  late   Rickcta. 


Kibmisson  (Journ.  da  Psaticicns,  April  27th,  1907)  says 
genu  valgum  makes  its  appearance  at  two  periods— in  early 
infancy,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  various  rachitic 
deformities,  and  at  adolescence,  when  it  may  appp nr  as  an 
isolated  lesion,  but  provides  certain  evidence  of  faulty 
nutrition.  A  eirl  of  12  is  an  example  of  this  latter  form. 
it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  her  parents  noticed  Bhe 
had  some  difficultyin  walking.  Bhe  has  a  well-marked 
double  genu  valgum.  When  the  deformity  is  femoral,  and 
consequently  situated  above  the  knee-joint,  it  disappears 
on  flexion  of  the  joint;  but  it  does  not  disappear  when 
the  trouble  is  in  the  tibia.  In  adolescence  the  femur  is 
usually  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  but  in  the  infantile  form  the 
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femur  and  tibia  are  affected,  the  one  as  often  as  the  other. 
Genu  valgum  is  accompanied  by  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
internal  condyle,  which  is  situated  lower  than  the  external, 
and  is  enlarged  transversely  and  in  the  anteroposterior 
direction.  Besides,  there  is  often  a  curving  of  the  femoral 
diapliysis  with  convexity  inwards.  This  deformity  is  not 
present  in  the  ease  in  question.  There  is  no  trace  of 
scoliosis,  but  she  is  very  tall  for  her  age,  and  has  enormous 
feet  and  hands,  which  are  cold  and  blue.  It  is  proposed 
to  perform  a  Macewen's  osteotomy  with  a  skin  incision 
2  cm.  above  the  external  condyle.  In  very  young 
subjects  the  bones  can  be  broken  by  the  hana.  When 
there  is  extreme  hypertrophy  of  the  internal  condyle  this 
may  be  removed,  but  the  plan  has  this  objection— that  the 
joint  is  opened.  After  ail  tiiese  operations  the  patients 
must  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  apparatus  for  immo- 
bilizing the  limb,  and  a  tonic  treatment  must  be 
instituted. 


143.  Decapsulation    or  the  KGdneyg. 

P.  Rondoni  {Lo  Sperimeniale,  Florence,  1907,  p.  5) has  made 
experiments  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  to  determine  the  effect 
of  decapsulation  upon  the  kidneys.  This  operation  may 
influence  the  course  of  nephritis  favourably,  either  by  re- 
lieving tension  (the  renal  glaucoma  theory  of  Harrison. 
Bovsing,  and  others),  or  by  providing  a  new  and  peripheral 
arterial  blood  supply  (Edebohls  and  others).  Eondoni 
divides  his  experiments  into  three  series.  In  the  tir3t,  de- 
capsulation was  performed  upon  one  kidney  in  each  of 
eight  rabbits  :  and  at  various  periods  after  the  operation 
injections  of  renal  poisons  (diphtheria  toxin,  filtered  cultures 
of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  or  Lustig's  bubonic  plague 
bacillus  nucleoproteid)  were  given.  The  two  kidneys  in 
every  case  were  equally  inflamed  thereby.  In  a  second 
series  of  eight  rabbits,  the  left  kidney  was  stripped  of  its 
capsule,  and  the  animals  were  killed  after  from  two  to  sixty 
days  ;  careful  microscopical  examinations  were  made  to 
see  if  the  stripped  kidney  had  acquired  a  new  cortical 
blood  supply.  Kondoni  iound  that  a  few  days  (two  to  four) 
after  the  operation,  the  superficial  part  of  the  renal  cortex 
showed  fatty  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells,  with  oedema;  a  thin  deposit  of  richly  cellular 
and  vascular  connective  tissue  could  be  seen  in  the  place 
of  the  capsule.  In  eighteen  to  twenty  days  a  new  con- 
nective tissue  capsule  had  formed  round  the  stripped 
kidney,  rich  in  cells  but  not  rich  in  vessels;  and 
sending  down  fibrous  strands  into  the  kidney  sub- 
stance at  any  place  where  the  deepest  layers  of 
the  original  capsule  had  been  successfully  torn  away 
and  the  renal  parenchyma  lacerated.  Apparently, 
then,  it  is  not  easy  to  strip  the  renal  capsule  com- 
pletely away,  down  to  its  lowest  layers ;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  for  fear  of  setting 
up  a  process  of  fibrosis  in  the  kidney.  In  either  case  the 
new  blood  supply  brought  to  the  renal  cortex  is  little  or 
nit.  In  a  third  series  of  experiments  Eondoni  secured  tsvo 
dogs  suffering  from  nephritis  (mainly  chronic  interstitial), 
due  to  poisoning  by  cantharides  for  several  months,  ana 
two  normal  dogs.  He  then  tested  the  activity  of  their 
renal  tissues  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  methylene 
blue  and  of  phloridzin,  both  before  decapsulation  of  the 
left  kidney  and  after  it.  The  methylene  blue  was  excreted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  both  before  and  after  the  operation  ; 
the  phloridzin  glycosuria  was  increased  after  the  stripping 
in  one  case,  diminished  in  another.  If  the  capsule  was 
stripped  completely,  a  new  fibrous  capsule  appeared  and 
invaced  the  renal  cortex  with  selerotizing  fibrous  tissue, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  rabbit,  but  brought  no  increased 
vascular  supply  with  it.  Anatomically,  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  is  aggravated  by  renal  decapsulation. 


OBSTETRICS. 


144. 


I'teriuc  Cancer  Complicatlns  Prcsmaney. 

On  deals  at  length  with  this  subject  in  L'Ecko  Mid.  du 
Nord,  May  19th,  1907.  Xearly  all  authors,  he  says,  agree 
that  pregnancy  has  a  baneful  effect  on  uterine  cancer.  All 
the  symptoms,  the  pain,  haemorrhage,  foul  discharge,  are 
increased,  and  the  growth  of  the  cancer  is  hastened. 
Statistics  show  that  a  cancer  has  a  bad  influence  on  preg- 
nancy and  conception.  According  to  Cohnstem  and  Bar, 
pregnancy  went  to  term  in  two-thirds  of  the  collected 
cases  of  uterine  cancer.  Other  observers  found  a  larger 
percentage  of  pregnancies  which  went  to  term.  As  regards 
the  labour,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri 
may  cause  very  grave  complications.  Tearing  of  the  cervix, 
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uterine  rupture,  and  vesicovaginal  fistula  may  occur. 
Puerperal  sepsis  is  a  frequent  result,  and  even  death 
may  ensue  from  exhaustion  following  a  long  and 
hard  labour.  The  prognosis  for  the  child,  too,  is 
bad.  Treatment  of  these  eases  must  be  considered, 
during  the  pregnancy,  at  labour,  and  during  the  puer- 
perium.  During  pregnancy  the  treatment  differs  accord- 
ing as  the  cancer  is  operable  or  no.  If  it  is  not  operable, 
the  only  line  of  treatment  is  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  the 
other  symptoms  as  they  occur.  Morphine  must  be  freely 
used.  Haemorrhage  may  be  stopped  by  hot  douches, 
tampons,  and  even  by  curetting  the  cancer  and  applying 
the  cautery.  When  the  cancer  is  operable,  some  autnoro 
think  that  no  operation  should  be  performed  during  the 
pregnancy,  but  that  the  efforts  of  the  accoucheur  should  be 
directed  to  bringing  the  mother  to  term  as  safely  as 
possible.  Others  recommend  operation.  The  operation 
may  be  cervical  amputation  or  hysterectomy.  The  author 
has  collected  31  cases  of  the  former  operation,  in  58  per 
cent,  of  which  abortion  occurred  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion ;  while  in  9.7  percent,  the  mother  died  at  the  time  of 
the  operation;  only  9  children  were  saved.  Hyster- 
ectomy may  be  vaginal,  abdomino-vaginal,  or  abdominal. 
Of  138  cases  of  vaginal  hysterectomy  performed  during 
pregnancy  3  cases  died  at  the  operation.  The  rest  lived, 
some  two.  some  four  years  without  a  recurrence  of  the 
growth.  Of  11  cases  of  abdomino-vaginal  hysterectomy  2 
died  at  the  time  of  operation.  2  survived  four  years  without 
recurrence,  2  lived  two  years  without  recurrence,  the  rest 
had  recurrence  at  periods  varying  from  three  months  to 
two  years.  Twenty-seven  cases  of  abdominal  hysterec- 
tomy gave  the  following  results  :  3  deaths  at  the  time  of 
operation  ;  1  case  had  no  recurrence  for  three  years,  1  had 
no  recurrence  for  two  years,  all  the  rest  had  recurrence 
under  two  years  from  the  time  of  operation.  The  total 
-esults  from  hysterectomy  done  during  pregnancy  are : 
106  cases  operated  on;  9  deaths  at  the  time  of  operation, 
9  survivals  without  recurrence  for  four  years,  19  survivals 
without  recurrence  for  two  years.  In  14  cases  a  living 
child  was  born.  Results  for  mother  and  child  alike  com- 
bine to  condemn  hysterectomy  late  in  pregnancy.  Vaginal 
hysterectomy  would  appear  from  the  figures  to  give  the 
best  results.  It  is  useless  to  empty  the  uterus  before 
operating  when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  early 
months  of  operation.  The  risks  in  delivery  grow  with  the 
length  of  the  labour,  which  should  consequently  be  quickly 
ended.  And  as  all  interference  through  the  vagina  is 
more  or  less  useless,  if  not  dangerous,  Caesarean  section 
remains  the  only  alternative.  When  the  cancer  is  inoper- 
able Porro's  operation  is  preferable  to  a  conservative 
Caesarean  section,  as  the  former  completely  protects  the 
peritoneal  cavity  from  contact  with  the  infected  uterus. 
Collected  cases  show  that  a  conservative  Caesarean  section, 
when  thecancer  was  inoperable,  gave  47.60  percent,  of  deaths 
at  the  operation  for  the  mother  and  23.30  per  cent,  for  the 
child.  Caesarean  section,  followed  by  Porro's  operation, 
gave  40.90  per  cent,  of  maternal  deaths  and  30  43  per  cent, 
of  fetal  deaths.  When  the  cancer  is  operable,  the  only 
course  is  a  Caesarean  section  followed  by  an  abdominal 
hysterectomy.  And  this  procedure  is  attended  with  excel- 
lent results  for  the  child,  but  the  mother's  chances  of 
life  are  b-»d.  hi  only  2  cases  out  of  8  collected  by  the 
author  did  the  motner  survive  the  operation.  When 
hysterectomy  was  performed  immediately  after  delivery 
the  following  were  the  results  :  Out  of  24  case3  only  1  died 
at  the  operation,  5  lived  without  recurrence  for  longer  than 
four  years,  the  majority  for  more  than  two  years. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

145.      Sterility  from  Atresia  of  the  Fnllopiail  Tubes. 

DoLiiRis  (Comptcs  rendus  de  la  Soc.  d'Otlct.  de  Qynic.  et  de 
PSdiatr.  de  tans,  June,  1907)  reports  a  case'  where  a 
woman  aged  28,  robust  and  well  developed,  was  absolutely 
sterile.  The  periods,  established  at  14,  were  normal.  She 
married  when  25,  lost  her  husband  within  a  year,  and 
married  again  a  year  later.  There  had  been  no  sign  of 
pregnancy,  and  the  patient,  a  French  woman,  attributed 
her  barrenness  to  residence  in  a  tropical  climate.  She 
therefore  came  back  to  her  native  country  and  consulted 
Doleris.  He  found  that  the  uterus  was  retroverted ;  its 
cavity  measured  2J  in.  in  length,  and  the  appendages 
seamed  to  be  enlarged.  After  this  examination  the  patient 
resided  for  five  months  in  France  with  great  benefit  to  her 
health,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  pregnancy.  Doleris 
operated,  intending  to  correct  the  position  of  the  uterus. 
The  left  tube  and  the  right  appendages  were  resected  on 
account  of  certain  malformations,  it  being  at  the  same  time 


clear  that  both  tubes  were  impervious,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  their  functions.  In  both  the  abdominal  end  and 
fimbriae  were  well  developed,  but  the  inner  half  of  the 
right  tube  was  absolutely  wanting,  the  free  border  of  the 
broad  ligament  forming  a  sharp  fold  in  its  place.  The 
middle  third  of  the  left  tube  was  reduced  to  a  thin  cord. 
The  right  ovary  contained  a  blood  cyst.  The  uterus  was 
fixed  in  its  normal  position  by  suture  of  the  round  liga- 
ments. The  patient  recovered,  but  no  after-history  is  pub- 
lished. Lejafa  (ibid.)  reports  another  instructive  case  of 
atresia.  A  girl  aged  17,  previously  regular,  had  suffered 
for  a  year  and  a  half  from  pelvic  pains  and  several  attacks 
of  pelvic  peritonitis,  traceable  to  a  mass  in  the  right  fornix. 
An  operation  was  performed,  and  a  right  pyosalpinx  with  a 
voluminous  cjstic  ovary  removed.  The  left  cornu  uteri 
was  wanting  ;  a  cord  ran  from  above  the  level  of  the  os 
internum  for  about  3  in.  upwards,  ending  in  a  short 
Fallopian  tube  with  a  well-developed  ostium  and  a  small 
micro-cystic  ovary.  The  uterus,  with  the  ill-developed  left 
appendages,  was  removed,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The 
uterus  itself,  consisting  of  a  right  cornu  only,  was  not  well 
developed,  and  tan  into  the  right  tube  without  any  line  of 
demarcation.  Hence,  in  all  probability  the  patient  would 
have  been  sterile.  Pmard,  in  a  discussion  on  the  above 
two  cases,  noted  that  the  first  patient's  catamenia  had 
been  quite  regular  although  the  atresia  of  the  tubes  was 
so  extreme,  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  respect  to  cases 
of  sterility  of  obscure  character. 


146. 


THERAPEUTICS, 

OjMonic  Ti'4>atiueiut   or  sonic  DEsons 
Tropics, 


Avoo  Cxsteja. km  (ArchivfiirSch'Jfs-und  Trop.  Hyg.,  Bd.  xi, 
Heft  3.)  in  Ceylon  has  used  the  opsonic  treatment  in  10  cases 
of  various  bacterial  diseases,  namely,  1  case  of  pseudo- 
granuloma  pyogenieum,  1  of  pseudo-granuloma  septieum 
and  caccogenic  sycosis,  2  of  acne  vulgaris,  4  of  folliculitis 
of  the  legs,  1  of  furunculosis,  and  1  of  chronic  dysentery. 
The  metiicds  given  by  Wright  and  Douglas  were  closely 
followed.  The  vaccines  were  always  prepared  direct  from 
the  germs  isolated  from  the  patients.  The  initial  dose 
administered  was  as  a  rule  i  com.,  and  this  dose  was 
gradually  increased  up  to  i  c.cm.  and  §  c.cm. ;  a  dose  of 
more  than  1  c.cm.  was  never  exceeded.  In  the  case  of 
pseudo-granuloma  pyogenieum,  which  occurred  in  a 
Cingalese  boy  5  years  ot  age,  the  opsonic  index  rose  from 
0.6  before  the  treatment  began,  to  1.3  after  the  fourth  injec- 
tion, and  the  patches  gradually  disappeared  within  three 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  coccogenic  sycosis  the  patient  had 
tried  various  treatments,  including  epilation,  with  only 
temporary  benefit.  The  first  injection  of  i  c.cm.  of  a  mixed 
staphylococcus  vaccine  prepared  from  the  strains  isolated 
from  the  patient,  had  not  resulted  after  five  days  in  any 
rise  of  the  index  ;  another  injection  was  then  given,  and 
the  opsonic  index  rose  after  three  days  from  0.7  to  0.8  ;  two 
further  injections  were  given  a  week  later.  No  local  treat- 
ment was  tried  except  an  occasional  application  of  boric 
lotion.  The  patient,  became  much  better  soon  after  the 
second  injection,  and  was  practically  well  a  week  after  the 
third.  The  next  case  was  of  interest  because  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  coccogenic  sycosis  and  patches  of  pseudo- 
gvanuloma  pyogenieum.  A  Staphylococcus  aureus  in  pure 
culture  was  grown  from  the  sycosis  pustules  and  from  the 
granulomatous  patch.  Pure  injections  of  staphylococcus 
vaccine  were  made,  the  opsonic  index  rose  from  0  6  to  0.95, 
the  condition  was  much  improved  after  the  first  injection, 
and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  having  completely  re- 
covered a  few  days  after  the  second.  In  the  case  of  furun- 
culosis the  patient  had  been  suffering  from  large,  very 
painful  boils  on  the  legs  and  arms  for  several  weeks,  and 
later  there  had  been  some  irregular  rises  of  temperature 
accompanied  by  slight  shivermgs.  Under  the  vaccine 
treatment  the  opsonic  index  rose  from  0.5  to  above  normal, 
and  the  boils  gradually  disappeared  within  three  weeks. 
In  the  case  of  chronic  bacterial  dysentery,  the  patient  had 
been  suffering  at  intervals  for  six  months  after  an  acute 
attack  of  dysentery,  which  had  lasted  for  two  weeks; 
when  first  seen  he  was  passing  daily  from  four  to 
six  stools  containing  very  little  faecal  matter,  much 
muco-pus  and  a  little  blood.  He  was  first  inoculated 
without  result  with  some  antidysenteric  serum,  which 
had  been  prepared  at  the  Lister  Institute,  London. 
Next  the  strain  of  Kruse- Shiga  bacillus  isolated  from  the 
stools  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  vaccine.  The 
number  of  inoculations  made  with  the  new  vaccine  was 
three  in  all.  After  the  first  there  was  a  slight  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  a  few  hours'  duration.    The  blood  and  pus  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  stools  within  six  days,  and  the  number 
of  stools  fell  to  two  feculent  daily  motions.  The  patient 
had  then  to.  leave  Ceylon,  but  he  wrote  from  Egypt  three 
months  later  and  reported  that  he  had  not  had  any  more 
attacks,  whereas  previously  he  had  had  at  least  two  every 
month.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation as  to  the  value  of  the  opsoric  treatment  of  chronic 
dysentery,  especially  as  the  disease  is  a  most  difficult  one 
te  cure.  In  two  cases  of  acne  vulgaris  the  opsonic  treat- 
ment gave  a  poor  result.  In  one  the  patient  was  a  man, 
22  years  of  age,  who  had  been  suffering  from  the  disease 
for  "more  than  four  years  :  the  condition  was  improved  but 
noi  cured.  In  the  other  case  no  improvement  resulted. 
Except  for  these  cases  of  acne,  the  results  of  the  treatment 
were  extremely  satisfactory. 

147.  The  Action  or  Radium  on  Plants  and  Animals* 
Louis  Hussakoe  {Med.  Uncord,  July  20th,  1907)  sums  up 
the  recent  investigations  as  to  the  effects  of  radium  on 
plants  and  animals.  Earlier  investigations  showed  that 
radium  produced  reddening  of  the  skin,  inflammation 
confined  to  the  exposed  spot,  and  a  gradual  falling-off  of 
the  skin,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  rays  and  the 
length  of  the  exposure.  It  arrests  culture  growth,  and 
destroys  most  germs  when  long  enough  exposed,  and  with 
a  sufficient  intensity  of  the  rays,  and  nearness  of  the 
tissues  to  the  tube.  After  several  days  the  bacteria  became 
radio-active  themselves.  Protozoa  are  at  first  stimulated, 
and  later  die.  The  shelled  organisms  are  more  resistant 
than  those  containing  chlorophyll.  On  animals  the  effects 
are  mainly  on  the  skin,  the  connective  and  muscular 
tissues  being  little  affected.  The  central  nervous  system 
is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  radium,  and  young 
animals  pre  more  susceptible  than  older  ones.  As  to  the 
pathological  significance,  it  is  certain  that  radium  rays 
exert  a  baleful  effect  on  animal  tissues.  The  emanations 
as  well  as  the  rays  have  these  effects.  There  is  little 
effect  on  metabolism.  Development  and  regeneration  in 
animals  are  retarded  as  plant  growth  and  development. 
Radium  has  also  an  effect  on  biochemical  substances, 
ferments  losing  their  powers.  Red  corpuscles  lose  their 
haemoglobin  and  salts  into  theeontainingsolution.  Radium 
emits  three  kinds  of  rays  ;  the  alpha  having  least  pene- 
trating power,  while  the  beta  and  gamma  r;-,ys  are  both 
physiologicilly  active.  AVhen  all  three  kinds  are  used  the 
effect  is  greater.  Oxygen  seems  to  play  an  important  rOie 
in  the  effects. 

148.  Liton  Bread  in  Diabetes. 

Ths  majority  of  diabetic  breads  are  considered  to  be  much 
too  unreliable  to  enjoy  a  safe  place  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease.  J.  Brodzki  finds  that  while  Graham  bread  and 
the  German  "  pumpernickel  "  contain  a3  much  as  45  per 
cent,  of  carbohydrates,  none  of  the  other  kinds  which  he 
has  examined  contained  less  than  26  per  cent.  (Be' 
Woch.,  January  28th,  1907).  It  has  been  found  that  by 
using  almond  powder  and  baking  with  gluten  one  can 
obtain  a  bread  which  contains  less  carbohydrates  than 
usual,  and  yet  has  the  appearance  of  bread.  Recently  a 
new  bread,  called  liton  bread,  has  been  introduced.  This 
is  made  with  wheat,  gluten,  and  rye.  The  gluten  albumen 
admits  of  it  being  baked,  and  products  a  bread-like  taste, 
but  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  bake  without 
some  further  material,  winch  should  supply  the  "body" 
of  the  bread.  This  is  supplied  in  rye  seedlings,  which  are 
-reed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  carbohydrate  content  by 
treatment  with  an  infusion  of  malt  and  washing  out. 
.brodzki  deals  with  his  experience  of  liton  bread.  He  has 
given  it  in  13  cases  of  diabetes.  In  each  case  the  patients 
liked  it,  and  did  not  set  a  bread  craving.  In  10  of  the 
eases  ne  was  able  to  study  the  effect  of  taking  the  bread  on 
the  glycosuria.  He  details  the  history  trf  one  ease  in  sup- 
VAt\!  4  ?  contenti°n  that  liton  bread  is  well  tolerated, 
ana  that  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  can  be  increased  while 
the  patient  is  taking  the  bread.  The  patient  was  put  on  a 
s  net  diet,  given  baths  and  massage  until  the  susar  was 
got  rid  of  out  01  the  ui  ine  In  the  first  period  the  patient 
receivedliton  bread,  and  harmless  carbohydrates  such  as 
I  avi'l'   "K8lte'  and  manite.     In  the  second  period  more 

iimii  y,  frai'e9  -V"e  given  until  t),p  Pat!ent  reached  his 
limit  of  toleration,  and  in  the  third  period  he  was  given 

Ttt^^?'^  to  v-  Noceden)aa  well  as  liton  bread. 
,'  'w  "  ta)],'H.  01  each  period  show  the  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate etc.,  given,  and  the  excretion  of  mgca.  The  case 
is  classified  as  a  m  -derate!  y  severe  one.     llewas  rendered 

then  ?™g(V7''(,su/'.afa,irJyreidUy  undw  a  Btri°t  <H«t,ana 
™p„  e0e-'1  °.thf  liton  bread  was  shown  by  do  further 
sugar  ap|  earing  in  the  urine.  At  first  he  was  given  the 
3  per  cent,  carbohydrate  liton  bread,  and  later  the  10  per 
740  » 


cent,  carbohydrate  bread.  In  conclusion,  he  claims  that 
liton  bread  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  first  really  useful 
form  of  bread  introduced  for  diabetes. 


PATHOLOGY. 

149.  Experimental  Alcoholism, 

In  experiments  upon  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  which 
1  eceived  small  doses  of  alcohol  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
food,  Reid  Hunt,  of  the  I'nited  states  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  (Studies  in  Experimented  Alcoholism, 
Bull.  No.  33,  Hyg.  Lab.,  E.S.  Pub.  Health  and  Mar.-Hosp. 
Serv.,  Wash.,  pp.  43),  has  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  physiological  effects  which  alcohol  produces  upon 
the  "moderate  drinker."    He  finds  that  animals  to  which 
alcohol  has  been  administered  for  some  time  acquire  an 
increased  susceptibility  to  a  definite  poison,  acetonitrile. 
and  that  this  occurs  after  the  administration  of  amounts 
of  alcohol  far  too  email  to  ever  cause  indications  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  from  doses  insufficient  to  cause  demonstrable 
anatomical  lesions.    This  increased  susceptibility   is   not 
due  to  a  general  "  lowering  of  resistance,"  but  is  associated 
with  a  distinctly  increased  power  of  the  body  to  break  up 
the  molecule  of  acetonitrile,  and  this  physiological  altera- 
tion appears  to  be  due  to  increased  powers  of  oxidation  on 
the  part  of   the  body.     Acetonitrile,  or  methyl  cyanide, 
may  be  considered    as    hydrocyanic  acid  in    which    the 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  methyl  group, 
and  its  poisonous  effects  in  the  animal  organism  are  attri- 
butable to  the  slow  formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid.    This 
acid  subsequently  unites  with  sulphur  toform  sulphocyanie 
acid.       The    idea  which    formed    the    starting  point    of 
IIunt'3  experiments  was  the  view  that  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
liberated  from  acetonitrile  through  the  oxidation  of   the 
methyl  groups.     He  therefore  endeavoured  to  determine 
the  effects  upon  the  toxicity  of  the  nitrile  produced  by 
various  agents  currently  supposed    to    influence  physio- 
logical  oxidation.      He  selected  alcohol  as    one  of  these 
because,  notwithstanding  the  popular  view   that  alcohol 
diminishes  oxidation,   he  anticipated   that   in   this  case 
oxidation    would    be    increased.     This    hypothesis    was 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  probable  cause  of  toler 
ance  for  alcohol.      Comparing  alcohol  with  morphine,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  establishment  of  tolerance  for 
morphine  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  power  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  to  destroy  the  morphine  by  oxidation, 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tolerance  for 
alcohol  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  increased  power  on  the 
part  of  the  body  to  oxidize  alcohol.    If,   then,  the  body 
becomes  increasingly  capable  of  oxidiziDg  alcohol,  it  is  but?, 
step  further  to  suppose  that  it  will  also  oxidize  alkyl  groups 
in  general,  such  as  the  methyl  group,  more  readily.    If  this 
should  occur  with  the  methyl  group  of  acetonitrile,  then 
animals    accustomed    to    alcohol    should  be    especially 
susceptible    to    thi3    nitrile.      Hunt's    experiments   have 
confirmed  this  view.    Animals  which  had  received  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months  small,  non-intoxicating  amounts  of 
alcohol  succumbed  to  doses  of  acetonitrile  which  produced 
no  symptoms  in  the  control  animals  which  had  received  no 
alcohol.     Hunt    endeavours    to  bring  these  results   into 
line  with  Ehrlich's  aide-chain  theory.  "  If  we  suppose  that 
alcohol  is  normally  oxidized  by  reactive  chemical  groups 
analogous  to  side-chains,  then  the  tolerance  may  be  thought 
of  as  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  these  groups,  and 
it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  an  organism  that  has 
acquired  increased  power  of  oxidizing-  the  ethyl  group  of 
alcohol  has  also  acquired  increased  power  of  oxidizing  the 
methyl   group   of    acetonitrile."     Hunt   concludes   from 
his    experiments    that    extremely  moderate    amounts    o? 
alcohol  may  cause  distinct  changes  in  certain  physiologies) 
functions-,   and   that  these   changes'  may,    under  certain 
circumstances,  be  injurious  to  the  body. 

150.  Tlic  Liver  after  Complete  Tiiyro-paratniroidectomy 

in  :ae  rse:-. 
Parenchymatous  hepatitis,  with  hyperaemia  and  haemor- 
rhages in  the  liver,  has  been  described  as  results  of 
removal  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands,  by 
Rosemblatt  Others  have  observed  fibrosis  of  the  spleen 
or  of  the  kidneys  after  the  operation.  F.  Belitala  (Zo 
Speriinentale,  Florence,  1907,  p  436)  has  gone  over  these 
questions  again  ;  he  finds  that  various  hepatic  lesions  may 
oeonr  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  and  parathyroid  glands, 
but  that  there  is  no  constant  relation  here;  The  liver  may- 
be normal,  although  the  symptoms  due  to  the  operation 
were  most  severe  ;  the  changes  in  the  kidneys,  however, 
were  proportional  to  the  severity  of  the  pest-operative 
symptoms. 
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151. 


Toxic  Peripheral  Xenritis  due  to  Gastric 
Retention. 


Tetany  has  been  not  infrequently  attributed  to  toxic 
absorption  from  the  stomach,  but  Duvernay  {Lyon  Mid., 
July  14th,  1907)  has  recently  treated  a  patient  whose  peri- 
pheral neuritis  he  believes  to  have  been  due  to  absorption 
of  toxins  from  a  dilated  stomach.  The  man  was  39  years 
of  age,  and  for  some  years  had  drunk  alcohol  freely,  both 
as  wine  and  spirits,  but  owing  to  the  stomach  disturbance 
which  it  set  up  he  had  for  ten  years  given  it  up  altogether. 
la  spite  of  this  he  suffered  from  gastric  pain  and  vomiting 
of  food,  and  lost  flesh  rapidly.  "When  seen  in  1906  the 
stomach  was  enormously  distended,  reaching  to  within 
three  fingerbreadths  of  the  pubis,  and  causing  splashing 
noises  on  movement.  There  were  also  subjective  feeling 
of  cold  ia  the  hands  and  feet,  cramp  and  lightning  pains 
in  the  legs,  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
and  progressive  loss  of  power,  The  patellar  reflexes, 
feeble  when  first  examined,  soon  became  abolished. 
Operation  became  urgent  on  account  of  complete  pyloric 
obstruction,  and  gastroenterostomy  was  performed.  The 
recovery  from  the  operation  was  rapid,  and  although  the 
stomach  remained  distended,  there  was  rapid  gain  in 
weight.  The  obstruction  was  found  to  be  due  to  an  old 
cicatrizing  ulcer  of  the  pylorus.  The  neuritis,  which  had 
been  sufficiently  severe  to  cause  an  inability  to  walk  or 
even  stand,  improved  after  operation  with  electrical  treat- 
ment so  far  that  within  a  few  months  the  patient  was  able 
to  ride  a  bicycle.  The  reflexes  returned  to  some  extent. 
Duvernay  believes  that  the  neuritis  could  not  have  been 
directly  due  to  alcoholic  poisoning,  since  it  only  appeared 
nine  or  ten  years  after  the  intemperance  had  ceased,  and 
feels  himself  justified  in  concluding  that  it  was  due  to 
intoxication  from  the  stomach  on  account  of  the  un- 
usually rapid  improvement  which  followed  relief  of  the 
obstruction. 

152.  Fatal  Trichoeephaliasis. 

Reoin-a  Kahane  (Corr.-Bl.  t.  Schmeker Aerzte,  April  15th, 
1907)  reports  a  fatal  case  of  trichoeephaliasis.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Trichocephahtt  dispar  was  accepted  as  a  harmless 
parasite  of  the  caecum.  But  it  is  now  known  that  it  is 
harmless  only  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  present  in 
small  numbers,  and  that  it  may  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
Ankt/lostomum  duodenale,  the  Trichina  spiralis,  or  the 
Sothriocephahts  latus.  It  is  found  in  small  numbers  in 
23.7  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Basle.  The  eggs  are 
usually  swallowed  in  water  or  in  soil.  In  what  way  the 
worm  is  injurious  is  undecided.  Some  maintain  that  it 
sucks  blood  like  the  ankylostomum,  others  that  it  secretes 
a  toxin.  However  this  may  be,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  trichoeephaliasis  is  anaemia.  A  girl,  aged  44, 
who  had  suffered  from  infancy  with  diarrhoea,  was  seen  on 
January  27th.  A  year  before  extreme  anaemia,  an  anaemic 
mitral  murmur,  and  diarrhoea  had  been  diagnosed.  The 
stools  contained  no  tubercle  bacilli.  The  mother  stated 
that  the  child  ate  earth  with  avidity,  and  that  her  eldest 
son,  who  was  extremely  pallid,  had  the  same  habit.  Until 
the  patient  could  walk,  and  was  taken  into  the  fields,  she 
had  been  healthy.  She  was  extremely  anaemic  and  poorly 
developed.  The  lungs  were  normal.  There  was  a  loud 
systolic  mitral  murmur.  The  pulse  was  136 ;  the  per- 
centage of  haemoglobin  was  15.  On  February  3rd  large 
numbers  of  the  ova  of  TncJwcepfialus  dispor  were  found 
in  the  faeces.  There  were  two  or  three  semiliquid  stools 
daily,  which  usually  contained  dark  blood.  Treatment 
consisted  in  tannigen  for  the  diarrhoea  and  enemata  of 
garlic  for  the  worms.  Afterwards  she  was  given  0.1  gram 
of  thymol  twice  daily,  and  high  intestinal  irrigations  with 
creolin,  without  reduction  of  the  number  of  ova  passed. 
Santonin  and  calomel,  with  enemata  of  normal  saline  solu- 
tion, also  failed.  On  May  1st,  after  0.1  gram  of  thymol  had 
been  given  thrice  daily  for  three  days,  an  enema  of  1  litre  of 
a  1  per  rnille  solution  of  thymol  brought  away  about  twenty 
adult  worms  (male  and  female)  and  a  quantity  of  ova.  The 
patient  then  temporarily  improved,  but  twenty  or  thirty 
worms  continued  to  return  with  each  enema,  and  on 
August  15th  the  urine  contained  albumen  and  sugar. 
There  was  oedema  of  the  face  and  ankles.  On  August  24th 
petechiae  appeared  on  the  lower  limbs,  and  on  September  1st 


there  were  haemorrhages  on  and  under  the  skin  of  the 
arms.  There  were  four  or  five  diarrhoeal  stools  daily,  and 
death  occurred  on  September  18th.  Post  mortem,  the  heart 
was  found  to  be  dilated,  and  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  soft 
and  yellow.  The  valves  were  healthy.  The  liver  was 
greatly  enlarged;  it  was  typically  "nutmeg"  and  fatty. 
There  was  nephritis,  both  kidneys  being  enlarged.  The 
small  intestine  was  contracted,  the  large  was  distended. 
In  the  caecum,  appendix,  and  colon  as  far  as  the 
rectum  were  innumerable  trichocephali.  Some  were 
embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane,  others  were  swim- 
ming freely  in  the  semiliquid  contents.  Microscopically, 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  was  found  with 
evidence  of  appendicitis.  Possibly  the  latter  accounted 
for  occasional  attacks  of  colic  and  of  pyrexia  which 
occurred  during  life.  The  trichocephalus  ova  are  oval, 
yellow  to  reddish-brown,  spindle-shaped,  and  have  a  clear 
pole  at  either  end. 

153.  Splenectomy  and  the  Power  or  Resisting 

Disease. 

N.  Biagi  (Lo  Sperimentale,  Florence,  1907,  p.  295)  discusses 
at  some  length  the  literature  dealing  with  the  power  of 
increasing  the  body's  resistance  to  disease  which  is 
attributed  to  the  spleen.  He  has  removed  the  spleen 
from  9  dogs,  in  each  case  examining  its  blood  reactions 
before  the  operation,  and  afterwards  on  several  occasions. 
He  finds  that  the  haemoglobin  content,  the  leucocytic 
formula,  and  the  resistance  of  the  red  cells  are  not  altered 
by  splenectomy  ;  the  operation  does  not  sensibly  affect  the 
formation  of  haemolytic,  bacteriolytic,  or  agglutinating 
substances  by  the  blood.  Spleenless  dogs  are  rather  more 
readily  killed  than  normal  dogs  by  the  rapid  anaemia 
produced  by  the  injection  of  haemolytic  immune  serum  ; 
Biagi  believes  that  the  haemolytic  complement  for  this 
destruction  of  the  red  cells  is  derived  from  the  large 
mononuclear  leucocytes.  He  holds  that  the  operation  of 
splenectomy  i3  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  it  is  commonly 
believed  to  be,  nor  so  liable  to  dangerous  sequelae. 


154. 


SURGERY. 


Retro-colic  Cuolecyst enterostomy. 


Bbentano  'Zentralbl.  Jilt  Chir.,  Xo.  24,  1907)  describes  a 
new  method  of  establishing  anastomosis  between  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  small  intestine,  an  operation  which, 
though  seldom  practised,  is  clearly  indicated  in  cases  of 
compression  of  the  biliary  ducts  by  inoperable  tumour, 
and  by  new  growth  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  head 
of  the  pancreas.  The  usual  method  of  attaching  the 
fundus  of  the  distended  gall  bladder  to  a  high  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  is,  the  author  holds,  open  to  objection, 
as  the  gall  bladder,  when  it  shrinks  after  the  operation, 
displaces  the  anastomosed  jejunum,  and  exerts  forcible 
and,  it  may  be,  dangerous  traction  on  its  coats.  A  case  is 
referred  to  in  which  the  author,  finding  it  necessary  to 
perform  cholecystenterostomy,  turned  the  transverse  colon 
with  the  omentum  upwards,  as  in  posterior  gastroenteros- 
tomy, and  after  having  drawn  a  portion  of  the  jejunum 
through  a  slot  made  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  punc- 
tured and  emptied  the  gall  bladder,  and  finally  established 
an  anastomosis  between  the  two  structures.  The  portion 
of  jejunum  that  was  attached  to  tbe  lower  surface,  not  to 
the  tip  of  the  collapsed  gall  bladder,  was  situated  at  a 
distance  of  about  3  in.  from  the  distal  end  of  the  duo- 
denum. After  the  anastomosis  had  been  completed,  the 
loop  of  the  jejunum  was  drawn  back  through  the  slot  in 
the  mesocolon  until  its  attachment  to  the  gall  bladder 
could  be  seen  and  the  surface  of  this  latter  structure  was 
fixed  by  sutures  to  the  margins  of  the  mesenteric  opening. 
The  author  found  this  method  of  ehoiecystentercstomy  a 
very  easy  one  in  his  case,  and  advocates  it  in  preference  to 
that  hitherto  practised  on  the  grounds  that  it  results  in 
much  less  displacement  of  the  intestine,  and  that  the 
passage  of  intestinal  contents  into  the  gall  bladder  is  ren- 
dered less  probable  in  consequence  of  a  free  and  normal 
peristalsis 


155. 


Post-operative  Psychoses. 


Lorenzi  (Rif.  Med.,  March  11th,   1907)  publishes  3  cases 
where  mental  derangement,  chiefly   of  the  melancholic 
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type  developed  after,  and  as  a  probable  result  of,  operation. 
The  'first  case  was  that  of  a  woman  aged  45,  who  had 
nothing  in  her  past  or  family  history  which  would  suggest 
mental  disease,  and  yet  developed  melancholia  after 
amputation  of  the  arm.  The  operation  was  necessary,  for 
after  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  arm  grave  cellulitis 
set  in,  threatening  life.  The  woman  resented  the  operation 
very  much,  and  said  she  would  rather  lose  her  life  than 
her  arm.  The  wound  healed  well,  but  the  mental  condition, 
which  set  in  almost  immediately  after  operation,  steadily 
got  worse,  and  the  patient  still  (eighteen  months  after  the 
injury)  remains  in  the  asylum.  The  second  case  referred 
to  a  woman  aged  55,  whose  breast  was  removed  in  the  spring 
of  1905,  for  cancer.  Three  weeks  after  operation  a  marked 
mental  chance  set  in  and  slowly  developed  into  melan- 
cholia, whiclTstill  persists.  In  the  third  case  there  was  a 
well-marked  neurotic  family  history,  and  after  com- 
paratively slight  operation  for  tuberculous  disease  of  the 
humerus  she  (a  woman  aged  48)  became  (some  weeks 
later)  melancholic.  Mo3t  of  the  more  serious  psychoses 
occurring  after  operation — if  they  come  on  immediately 
after  operation— are  of  an  active  type  (mania,  delirium, 
etc.),  and  these  usually  get  better  fairly  quickly,  but  if 
they  set  in  later  they  are  more  likely  to  be  of  a  melan- 
cholic type  and  to  last  much  longer.  The  author  does  not 
believe  that  in  either  case  they  represent  any  special 
specific  group  to  be  classed  by  themselves,  but  are  simply 
examples  of  traumatic  psychosis  due  to  a  special  trauma. 
If  one  realizes  from  the  family  history,  etc.,  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  developing  mental  trouble,  it  is  clear  one  ought 
not  to  operate  unless  compelled,  but  unfortunately  even 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  such  a  possibility — for 
example,  in  the  first  two  cases — mental  trouble  may  set  in 
as  a  result  of  operation,  and  when  one  might  reasonably 
fear  such  a  result  it  does  not  occur,  so  that  it  all  turns  on 
a  calculation  of  the  various  risks.  Moreover,  post-opera- 
tive insanity  is  of  so  polymorphic  a  character  that  no 
certain  rule  as  to  the  probable  type  can  be  formulated. 

156.  Eucliondroina  with  Multiple  Exostoses* 

Gangolphb  and  Gabofkd  (Rev.  d'Orthop.,  No.  3,  1907) 
publish  a  case  of  huge  enchondroma  of  the  inferior  costal 
region  on  the  right  side  in  a  male  aged  26  years,  who  was 
also  the  subject  of  multiple  hereditary  exostoses.  The 
growth  returned  rapidly  after  incomplete  removal,  with 
metastasis  in  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  The  following  con- 
clusions are  drawn  by  the  authors  from  a  study  of  this  and 
some  other  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  enchondroma 
and  multiple  exostoses :  (1)  Osteogenic  exostoses  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  term  are  essentially  hereditary,  this 
being  one  of  the  important  characters  which  enable  the 
pathologist  to  distinguish  them  from  exostoses  occurring 
after  the  period  of  gvowth,  which  are  of  inflammatory  or 
nervous  origin.  (2)  The  coexistence  of  pure  enchondroma 
and  multiple  exostoses  is  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  ; 
these  two  forms  of  tumour,  moreover,  have  close  relations, 
as  they  have  been  observed  in  association  or  alternately  in 
the  same  families  and  in  subjects  presenting  decidedly 
congenital  malformations.  Exostoses  and  enchondroma 
are  regarded  by  the  authors  not  as  diseases  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  but  as  congenital  malformations  and 
special  conditions  of  the  skeleton  of  fetal  origin.  (3)  The 
cause  of  these  abnormalities  remains  unknown,  as  the 
hypotheses  of  Cohnheim  and  Virehow  have  not  been  veri- 
fied. (4)  In  regard  to  treatment,  the  surgeon  should  not 
operate  in  cases  of  exostosis  unless  the  growth  be  painful 
or  interferes  with  some  function,  but  should  be  very  con- 
servative in  his  dealing  with  such  swellings,  which  are 
always  benign,  and  which  may  either  disappear  spon- 
taneously or  at  least  cease  to  grow  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  growth.  With  enchondroma,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
should  intervene  promptly,  as  such  a  tumour  has  a  ten- 
dency to  constant  increase,  and  may  give  rise  to  metastases 
and  become  generalized.  The  extirpation  of  the  growth 
should,  if  possible,  be  complete,  as  recurrence  is  likely  to 
follow  if  any  fragment  be  left  in  the  wound  (5)  In  dealing 
with  an  enchondroma  of  the  thorax  the  surgeon  ought  not 
to  be  influenced  by  the  dread  of  operative  pneumothorax. 
Extension  of  the  growth  to  the  diaphragm  should  be 
regarded  as  a  decided  contraindication,  as  resection  of  this 
structure  is  a  very  dangerous  procedure. 


OBSTETRICS 


157.         Phthisis  and  the  Induction  of  Abortion. 

P.  J.  di  Biu-Vxk  Plods,  van  Akmstel  (Beitriwe  ziir  Elmik 
der  Ttg«rk..  Bl  vn..  Heft  2)  deals  at  considerable  length 
with  the  subject  of  phthisis  as  an  indication  for  the  induc- 
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tion  of  labour.  His  conclusions  are  the  result  both  of  his 
own  experience  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  literature. 
The  author  has  not  found  that  phthisis,  except  when  in 
its  last  stages,  causes  abortion.  Maragliano's  sUtistics  as 
to  the  effect  of  pregnancy  upon  an  existing  phthisis  in 
42  cases  are  very  striking.  The  patients  suffered  in  every 
instance  from  circumscribed  tuberculosis,  and  the  general 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  was  good.  Nine 
of  the  mothers  died  from  phthisis  during  the  puerpermm, 
7  died  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  labour,  9 
died  between  the  third  and  sixth  months  after  labour,  10 
between  the  sixth  and  ninth,  4  died  after  about  a  year  ;  in 
only  5  out  of  the  42  cases  did  the  condition  of  the  lungs 
remain  stationary.  The  death-rate  was  thus  94  per  cent.  : 
while  in  188  cases  of  circumscribed  phthisis  in  women  not 
pregnant,  the  death-rate  in  the  same  period  of  twenty-one 
months  was  18  per  cent.  only.  The  chances  of  life  for  a 
child  of  a  tuberculous  mother  are  in  any  case  bad. 
Friedmann's  statistics  with  respect  to  2  984  patients 
suffering  from  phthisis  showed  that  in  33  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  there  was  a  definite  history  of  hereditary  predis- 
position, while  in  only  25  per  cent,  could  such  a  history  be 
definitely  negatived.  The  author  gives  the  history  of 
17  cases  from  his  own  practice  in  order  to  shew  the  results 
to  mother  and  child  of  allowing  the  pregnancy  of  a 
phthisical  mother  to  go  to  term.  In  these  cases  the 
women  all  came  from  phthisical  families  ;  10  of  them  were 
sound  at  the  beginning  of  pregnancy,  the  others  suffered 
in  each  case  from  a  chronic  form  of  phthisis  and  the  pro- 
gnosis apart  from  pregnancy  would  have  been  good.  In 
every  instance  the  phthisis  made  rapid  progress  during 
pregnancy,  one  woman  died  during  labour,  the  others  at 
intervals  after  labour  which  varied  from  three  days  to 
eighteen  months.  Of  the  children,  one  died  at  birth,  only 
four  reached  the  age  of  1  year,  and  only  three  that  of 
2  years.  Thus  seventeen  mothers  died,  while  three  weakly 
children  survived.  It  seems  probable  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  women  would  have  survived  if  abortion  had 
been  induced  early  in  pregnancy  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
in  many  similar  cases  labour  lias  gone  on  to  term  with 
result?  favourable  both  to  mother  and  child,  and  therefore 
the  author  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  Maragliano  that  in 
every  case  in  which  pregnancy  occurs  in  a  woman  suffering 
from  phthisis  abortion  should  be  induced,  and  he  would 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits.  Another  great  distinction 
between  the  author  and  Maragliano  is  that,  the  latter  would 
induce  abortion  in  these  cas?  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
tuberculosis,  while  the  former  would  do  it  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  mother.  Where  the  disease  of  the  mother 
is  curable  van  Armstel  would,  as  a  rule,  induce  abortion 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  increase  her  chances  of  re- 
covery, but  when  there  is  no  hope  of  the  mother's  recovery 
he  would  let  the  pregnancy  go  to  term  in  the  interests  of 
the  child.  For  practical  purposes  the  differences  between 
van  Armstel  and  Maragliano  are  more  apparent  than  real, 
because  the  objections  of  the  mothers  would  make  it 
impossible  for  Maragliano  to  follow  out  his  proposed  course 
uniformly.  Pinard  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  opponents 
of  the  treatment  by  artificial  abortion,  but  his  views  carry 
less  weight  than  they  otherwise  would  because  he  both 
acknowledges  that  an  existing  phthisis  is  often  very  pre- 
judicially affected  by  a  superimposed  pregnancy  and  has 
also  laid  down  the  general  rule  that  a  pregnancy  should  be 
interrupted  when  a  disease  produced  or  aggravated  by  it 
threatens  the  life  of  the  woman.  The  author  formulates  a 
series  of  conclusions  with  almost  all  of  which  he  seems  to 
be  in  substantial  agreement ;  to  any  conclusion  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken  he  appends  the  names  of  the 
more  prominent  of  its  supporters.  Among  these  conclu- 
sions are  the  following:  (1)  Pregnancy,  labour,  and  the 
puerperium  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  an  already  existing 
phthisis.  (2)  Where  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuber- 
culosis exists  pregnancy  often  causes  the  development  of 
phthisis  or  of  some  other  form  of  tuberculosis.  (3)  Germi- 
native  infection  does  not  occur,  and  placental  infection 
rarely  occurs,  but  the  children  of  a  tuberculous  mother  are 
weaker,  and  have  less  resistant  power  and  less  prospect  of 
life  both  before  and  after  birth  than  normal,  and  are  pre- 
disposed   to    tuberculous  disease,  especially  to  phthisis. 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  warn  aDy  woman  who 
suffers  from  acute  or  latent  phthisis,  and  who  proposes 
to    marry,    of  the  dangers    which    marriage    will    bring. 

(5)  When  marriage  has  occurred  the  doctor  should  point  out 
to  the  wife  and  husband  the  necessity  and  the  useful- 
ness of  facultative  sterility.  (6)  After  conception  has 
occurred  the  doctor  should  mske  clear  the  danger 
to  the  wife  of  pregnancy,  and  should  advise  that 
the  pregnancy  should  be  interrupted  in  her  interests. 
(7)  The  indication  for  the  induction  of  abortion  is  the 
more  pressing  the  less  far  the  phthisis  has  advanced, 
because  of  the  increased  chance  of  preserving  a  relatively 
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sound  state  of  health  in  the  woman.  (8)  Only  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  certain  that  the  mother  is  lost  should  the 
pregnancy  be  allowed  to  go  to  term.  (9)  All  the  above 
indications  refer  both  to  phthisis  and  to  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis (10)  When  the  mother  sutlers  from  phthisis  and  is 
becoming  worse,  the  chance  that  a  living  and  strong  child 
will  be  born  is  exceedingly  small  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  right 
to  wait  in  the  interests  of  the  child  until  the  mother  is 
becoming  worse  in  order  to  induce  abortion.  (11)  The  law 
needs  to  be  changed  in  order  to  give  to  any  doctor  the 
right  to  induce  abortion  in  the  interests  of  the  patient. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

15S.  Granuloma  Pndemll. 

W.  Biebbrt  (Archiv  f.  Schifs-  u.  Trop.  Hyg.,  Band  II, 
No.  12),  describes  the  venereal  disease  known  as  granuloma 
pudendi.  The  disease  is  one  of  tropical  countries,  but  has 
a  wide  distribution.  There  is  no  race  immunity,  and  white 
as  well  as  coloured  races  suffer,  women  more  frequently 
than  men  :  the  disease  may  be  contracted  at  any  age 
between  puberty  and  the  menopause.  Asa  rule  a  circum- 
scribed nodular  swelling  appears  first  in  the  genital  region 
and  spreads  centrifugally  so  as  to  give  rise  to  an  increasing 
area  covered  by  bright  red  granulations  which  bleed  easily 
and  secrete  a  fetid  fluid  often  mixed  with  blood.  Cicatri- 
zation may  occur  at  the  centre,  but  the  process  spreads  at 
the  edges,  especially  over  warm  damp  parts,  along  folds  of 
skin,  and  autoinfection  from  contact  also  occurs.  Trouble- 
some scarring  may  result  when  mucous  membrane  is 
involved.  Parts  of  the  body  other  than  the  genital  region 
may  be  affected,  and  for  this  reason  Maitland  prefers 
the  name  "  infective  or  cicatrizing  granuloma  "  to 
that  of  "  granuloma  pudendi."  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  granuloma  pudendi  with  other  diseases, 
as,  for  instance,  lupus  and  syphilis.  Granuloma  is,  accord- 
ing to  Manson,  differentiated  from  lupus  by  the  absence 
of  giant  cells,  tubercle  bacilli,  caseation,  and  any  other 
sign  of  tuberculous  disease,  as  well  as  by  its  limitation  to 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  and  by  its  tendency  to  follow 
in  its  spread  the  lines  of  folds  of  skin,  while,  according  to 
Plehn,  the  different  localization  of  granuloma  and  lupus  is 
in  itself  almost  enough  to  differentiate  the  two  diseases  from 
one  another.  From  tertiary  skin  syphilides  granuloma 
pudendi  differs  in  its  bright  red  colour,  its  tendency  to 
bleed,  its  luxurious  granulations  and  its  absence  of 
response  to  mercury  and  the  iodides.  Plehn  looks  upon 
the  disease  as  being  phagedenic  chancre  modified  by 
climatic  conditions.  Kuhn,  who  has  lately  been  able  to 
examine  pathologically  and  anatomically  7  cases  of  granu- 
loma, decides  against  its  identity  with  lupus,  syphilis,  or 
chancre,  as  well  as  glanders,  leprosy,  actinomycosis, 
and  framboesia,  and  considers  it  to  be  an  independent 
venereal  disease  distinguished  from  any  other  both 
clinically  and  pathologically.  The  general  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  in  granuloma  pudendi  there  is  a 
granulation  process,  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  the  skin  or 
superficial  mucous  membranes,  and  that  the  lymphatic 
glands  become  affected  only  as  a  result  of  the  destructive 
lesion  of  the  skin  ;  in  advanced  cases  where  death  ensues, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  lowering  of  the  resisting  power  of  the 
organism  to  disease,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  free 
discharge.  The  fact  that  extirpation,  when  it  can  be 
carried  out,  is  a  successful  treatment  points  to  a  local 
rather  than  a  constitutional  affection.  The  specific  virus 
has  not  yet  been  identified  with  certainty.  McLennan 
discovered  the  presence  of  spirochaetes,  which  in  most 
cases  resembled  Spirochaeta  refrinqens,  in  others  the  Spirc- 
chaeta  pallida.  Wise  also  describes  a  spirochaete  which  in 
some  cases  he  was  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Spirochaeia 
pallida.  According  to  Wise,  the  presence  of  the  Spiro- 
chaeta  pallida  would  show  a  syphilitic  origin  of  the  disease ; 
but  Maitland  denies  this,  on  the  ground  that  a  mixed 
infection  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  author  has 
examined  specimens  of  the  growths  taken  from  cases  of 
granuloma  pudendi,  occurring  in  one  instance  in  New 
Guinea  and  in  two  in  India,  as  well  as  a  stained  micro- 
scopical specimen  sent  from  India.  He  found  in  all  cases 
that  large  plasma  cells  formed  the  basis  of  the  granuloma  ; 
the  cells  were  circular  and  distinct  in  parts  which  were 
oedemie,  and  in  these  parts  there  was  a  leucoertosis :  the 
cells  in  other  parts  of  the  growth  were  more  cubical,  and 
lay  in  contact  with  one  another  between  the  radiating 
lymph  paths.  In  the  stained  specimen  he  found  a  coccus 
which  was  encapsuled,  and  of  which  one  form  resembled 
the  Streptococcus  lanceolatm ;  another  was  single  and  was 
often  changed  by  plasmolysis  so  as  to   have  a  bipolar 


appearance.  He  found  also  a  coccus  whose  capsule  stained 
slightly  differently,  the  coccus  being  smaller  and  less 
distinct  than  in  the  other  forms,  and  this  coccus  he  looked 
upon  as  degenerated  forms  of  the  other  two.  Siebert  also 
found  a  coccus  in  the  specimens  taken  from  his  own  cases. 
In  these  specimens  the  micro-organisms  were  larger,  often 
thickened  at  the  ends,  sometimes  clearly  bipolar,  stained 
with  difficulty,  and  usually  lay  in  groups ;  they  were  to 
some  extent  enclosed  in  cells,  and  were  especially  frequent 
in  the  oedemie  tissue  in  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
granuloma.  There  was  a  certain  resemblance  between 
this  variety  of  coccus  and  that  found  in  the  stained 
specimen,  but  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  identify 
them  with  one  another  with  certainty.  The  author  has 
the  impression  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  specimens  he 
himself  prepared,  the  coccus  found  was  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


159.  The  Treatment  or  Infective  Dl»eases. 

R.  Detjtschmann  has  found  that  the  introduction  of  yeast 
into  the  animal  body  increases  the  resistance  against 
microbial  infections,  probably  by  stimulating  the  produc- 
tion of  protective  substances  (Muench.  med.  Woch.,  May  7th, 
1907).  He  believes  that  the  serum  of  such  an  animal  pos- 
sesses sufficient  therapeutic  qualities  to  ensure  it  a  safe 
place  in  the  therapeutics  of  the  future.  He  first  experi- 
mented in  order  to  obtain  a  harmless  substance  for  the 
treatment  of  eye  diseases,  but  since  his  experiments  with 
yeast  have  been  conducted  he  wishes  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  his  remedy.  He  has  found  that  his  serum  has 
proved  of  value  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  treatment  in 
infections  by  pneumococci,  staphylococci,  and  streptococci 
or  their  toxins,  not  only  in  improving  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  but  also  in  shortening  the  course  of  disease 
and  in  reducing  the  temperature  promptly.  He  has  given 
the  serum  in  doses  of  from  2  c.cm.  to  4  c.cm.,  both  sub- 
cutaneously  and  Intramuscularly.  He  further  claims  that, 
although  hundreds  of  injections  have  been  carried  out,  not 
a  single  unpleasant  side  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
injection  of  from  1.5  c.cm.  to  2  c.cm.  of  the  serum  does  not 
affect  the  temperature  of  normal  individuals,  while,  when 
fever  is  present,  the  same  dose  either  causes  an  immediate 
gradual  sinking  of  the  temperature  or  there  may  be  an 
initial  rise  with  a  subsequent  fall.  In  all,  the  serum  treat- 
ment was  undertaken  in  24  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia. 
Of  these  3  were  already  moribund.  In  more  than  half 
of  the  remaining  cases  the  serum  acted  most  strikingly  by 
causing  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  to  disappear  within 
a  very  short  time  of  the  injection.  The  crisis  was  seen  on 
the  fourth,  and  even  on  the  second  day  in  a  few  cases. 
The  serum  did  not  harm  any  of  the  patients.  His 
serum  was  further  successfully  employed  in  a  case  of 
otitis  media  with  suppuration  (boils)  on  the  lower 
lip  following  pneumonia.  Some  typical  fever  charts 
are  appended  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  serum. 
When  the  patient  is  very  susceptible  toward  serum 
in  general,  and  the  rashes,  etc  ,  are  severe,  he  finds  it 
advisable  to  give  his  serum  per  rectum  using  a  double 
dose.  In  the  same  way,  the  serum  is  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  septic  or  pyaemic  infections,  in  erysipelas, 
influenza,  acute  tonsillitis,  etc.,  while  he  further  suggests 
it  for  measles,  scarlatina,  and  enteric  fever.  He  claims  to 
have  obtained  excellent  results  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
These  results  have  been  published  elsewhere.  The  diseases 
to  which  he  calls  attention  are  septic  infections  (trau- 
matic), hypopyon  keratitis,  various  ulcerative  processes, 
etc.  He  also  uses  it  as  a  prophylactic  before  operations 
and  immediately  after  traumatic  wounds.  Lastly,  he 
mentions  that  he  has  had  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  tuberculosis.  Here  he  uses  either  his  ordinary 
serum  or  a  serum  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  (No 
details  of  the  special  serum  are  given.)  The  serums  must 
be  applied  in  gradually- increasing  doses,  beginning  with 
0.5  or  1  c.cm. 

ieO.  Kadiuuitherapy  In  Syrinsomrella. 

Beauiard  and  Lehrmitte  (Sem.  Mid.,  April  24th,  1907) 
have  treated  3  patients  suffering  from  syringomyelia  with 
x  rays,  and  in  all  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  motor, 
sensory,  and  trophic  disturbances  as  a  result  of  this  treat- 
ment. One  of  these  cases  the  authors  treated  systematically 
for  a  year,  and  the  following  is  the  clinical  history  and 
progress  of  the  case.  The  patient  was  a  man  23  years  of 
age,  in  whom  four  years  previously  there  began  motor 
troubles  of  the  left  arm,  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  hypo- 
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thenar  muscles  of  the  left  hand.  Three  years  ago  there 
appeared  a  painless  whitlow  on  the  right  index  finger, 
which  ended  by  destroying  the  terminal  phalanx.  When 
first  seen  by  the  authors  his  condition  was  as  follows  :  The 
left  upper  limb  was  considerably  wasted,  especially  about 
the  hand  ;  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  of  the 
left  hand  were  flattened,  the  interosseous  spaces  depressed, 
and  the  hand  "clawed,"  the  last  phalanges  being  flexed 
and  the  first  phalanx  extended.  Flexion  of  hand  was 
feebly  carried  out  and  extension  was  impossible,  as  was 
also  apposition  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  ;  the  lingers 
could  not  be  separated.  Muscular  power  was  well  main- 
tained in  the  forearm,  but  the  power  of  extending  forearm 
on  upper  arm  was  markedly  diminished.  The  muscles  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  were  in  a  normal  condition.  Partial 
reaction  of  degeneration  was  present  in  the  muscles  of  the 
left  thenar  eminence,  and  the  complete  reaction  of  de- 
generation in  the  hypothenar  muscles  and  the  external 
interossei.  There  was  lowering  of  sensation,  together  with 
complete  analgesia  and  thermanaesthesia  over  an  area 
limited  below  by  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the 
eighth  dorsal  spine,  and  extending  on  to  each  arm,  and 
above  on  the  left  side  by  the  clavicle  ;  on  the  right  side  the 
anaesthetic  area  extended  up  to  the  level  of  the  chin  and  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Vasomotor  and  trophic  changes 
were  well  marked  ;  the  skin  of  the  hands  was  of  a  deep-red 
colour :  the  right  index  finger  had  lost  its  terminal  phalanx ; 
on  the  middle  finger  of  the  same  hand  was  a  painless  whit- 
low ;  the  skin  of  the  right  palm  was  horny,  and  covered 
with  ulcerated  fissures.  The  tendinous  reflexes  in  the 
upper  limbs  were  normal,  but  in  the  legs  were  exaggerated  : 
there  was  no  foot  clonus,  the  cutaueous  reflexes  were 
present,  and  the  plantar  reflex  of  the  normal  flexor  tjpe. 
The  sphincters  acted  normally  ;  there  was  scoliosis  with 
the  convexity  of  the  curve  to  the  left  The  other  organs 
of  the  body  were  healthy.  X-ray  treatment  was  begun  in 
May,  1906,  the  cervico-dorsal  region  of  the  spine  being 
exposed  to  the  rays,  the  distance  of  the  anti-cathode  from 
the  skin  being  15  cm.  and  the  radio-chronometer  of 
Benoist  registering  7  to  9.  These  applications  were  made, 
as  a  rule,  once  a  week,  the  treatment  being  suspended 
from  time  to  time  to  guard  against  injuring  the  skin. 
After  the  third  application  the  sensory  troubles  began  to 
retrocede,  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  improved,  as  did 
also  his  general  muscular  weakness.  After  the  fifth  appli- 
cation the  ulcerations  and  fissures  of  the  right  hand  were 
almost  completely  healed.  After  the  seventh  application 
a  careful  re-examination  of  the  patient  was  carried  out, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  area  of  skin  involved  in 
anaesthesia  had  markedly  diminished,  the  tactile  sense 
had  completely  returned  on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  the 
analgesic  and  thermanaesthesic  areas  were  not  much 
altered  in  extent.  Motor  power  in  the  left  arm  had  con- 
siderably improved,  and  the  hand  could  be  extended  more 
easily.  After  the  tenth  application  of  the  x  rays  the  right 
hand  was  quite  healed.  After  the  twenty-fifth  application 
it  was  found  that  the  analgesia  on  the  left  side  had  disap- 
peared, and  had  also  diminished  in  extent  on  the  right, 
the  area  of  thermanaesthesia  was  also  equally  reduced, 
the  muscles  of  the  left  thenar  eminence  had  recovered 
their  power,  and  the  thumb  and  little  finger  could  be 
moved  into  apposition  voluntarily  without  difficulty.  At 
this  time  there  appeared  a  lowering  of  sensibility  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face  and  of  the  same  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  cervical  spine  and  back  part  of  the  head  were 
therefore-exposed  to  the  .r  rays.  After  four  such  applications 
the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  right  half  of  the  face  and 
of  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  had  completely  disappeared. 
J'rjm  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  this  case  and 
im  inu  exPerience  of  other  observers,  the  authors  con- 
clude that  the  .rrays  afford  valuable  means  of  treatment 
of  syringomyelia.  T'nder  the  influence  of  the  rays  motor 
troubles  especially  retrocede.  and  bad  positions  of  the 
hands  are  corrected.  As  regards  sensory  disturbances, 
anaesthesia  disappears  first,  then  analgesia,  and 
lastly  thermanaesthesia.  Trophic  lesions  of  the  skin  and 
Dones  cleir  up  in  a  surprising  manner.  Muscles  which 
hW  a  comP!ete  reaction  of  degeneration  remain  un- 
hanged, but  those  which  give  only  an  incomplete 
aegei  lei  m!  i  ve  reaction  regain  their  normal  size  and  strength 
Witn  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  the  x  rays  in 
syringomyelia,  the  authors  think  it  probable  that  the  rays 
cauae  an  atrophy  of  the  neuroglial  cells,  just  as  these  rays 
i  ;iuse  atrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  of'  a 
>  i  ;  they  further  think  that  the  rays  mav  have  some 
m  modifying  the  degeneration  which  goes  on  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  neuroglial  new  forma- 
hoii  in  syringomyelia.  In  treating  cases  of  this  disease  by 
WS  it  is  necessary,  as  the  authors  point  out,  that  not 
only  the  whole  extent  of  the  diseased  cord  should  be 
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exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rays,  but  that  the  healthy 
part  of  the  cord  or  bulb,  somewhat  above  the  upper  limit 
of  the  diseased  region,  should  also  be  exposed  to  the 
x  rays.  As  long  as  the  sensory  disturbances  continue  to 
retrocede,  one  ought  to  continue  with  the  treatment,  but  if 
after  three  or  four  seances  no  improvement  has  resulted, 
it  is  useless  to  continue  the  treatment. 


161. 


The  Treatment  of  Pneumonia. 


Burt  {Med.  Rec ,  March  30th,  1907)  recommends  that 
patients  suffering  from  pneumonia  should  be  placed  in 
large,  sunny  rooms  with  wide-open  windows,  if  not  actually 
upon  a  roof  or  verandah.  The  more  fresh  air  the  patients 
get  the  better,  because  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  it, 
owing  to  the  toxaemia  and  consolidation.  If  the  weather 
is  cold  so  much  the  better,  since  cold  air,  especially  when 
dry,  excites  respiration  and  thereby  promotes  oxidation. 
It  is  also  more  concentrated  than  warm  air,  and  therefor  i 
contains  more  oxygen  to  a  given  inhalation.  The  patient 
must  be  kept  comfortable  by  extra  bed  clothing  and  hot- 
water  bottles,  if  necessary.  Hypodermic  injections  of 
physiological  saline  solution  help  to  increase  the 
patient's  resisting  powers.  -'This  treatment,''  the  author 
says,  "  has  rescued  a  number  of  patients  in  my  practice,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  many  others,  from  impending  dissolu- 
tion." And  the  same  beneficial  result  may,  except  in  some 
emergencies,  be  accomplished  with  much  less  trouble  by 
the  administration  per  os  of  alkaline  salts,  consisting  of 
10  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  5  grains  of  potassium  bicar- 
bonate, and  1  drachm  of  lemon  juice,  to  8  oz.  of  pure  water 
every  two  hours.  Opium  should  be  avoided,  since  it 
weakens  phagocytosis  and  depresses  the  respiratory  centre. 
Alcohol,  too,  has  a  harmful  action  on  the  phagocytes, 
which  are  the  chief  means  of  defence  against  the  infective 
micro-organisms,  and  is  in  its  general  effects  depressing 
rather  than  stimulating.  This  drug,  therefore,  should 
either  be  avoided  altogether  or  only  used  in  very  small 
amounts. 


PATHOLOGY. 

162.          streptococcal  Erythema  anrt  Scarlatina. 

Gabritschewsky  discusses  the  experimental  work  done 
with  regard  to  streptococcal  erythema,  and  makes  a  num- 
ber of  deductions  concerning  the  relationship  of  this  con- 
dition and  scar!f.tina  (Berl.  klin.  M'och.,  May  6th,  19071. 
The  employment  of  his  vaccine  has,  in  his  opinion,  assisted 
in  clearing  up  much  that  was  dark  in  the  pathology  of 
these  conditions.  He  finds  that  streptococci  are  capable  of 
inducing  scarlatiniform  erythemata  in  the  course  of  septic- 
infections,  and  that,  vaccines  prepared  irom  streptococci 
derived  from  scarlatina  are  also  able  to  induce  scarlatini- 
form erythema  and  exanthemata.  He  believes  that  the 
punctiform  erythemata  and  exanthemata  of  scarlatina, 
scarlatinoid  and  streptococcal  vaccine,  can  be  classified 
among  the  infective  toxidermal  affections,  and  that  they 
are  identical,  pathologically  speaking.  The  fact  that 
punctiform  rashes,  and  other  symptoms  usually  associated 
with  scarlatina,  can  occur  in  response  to  the  introduction 
of  scarlatinal  streptococcal  vaccine  in  the  human  subject 
rmy  be  regarded  as  an  important  and  almost  decisive  fact 
in  favour  of  the  recognition  of.  the  streptococcus  being  the 
specific  cause  of  scarlatina.  He  considers,  farther,  that 
this  supports  the  employment  of  Moser's  serum  in  the 
treatment  of  scarlatina,  and  also  the  use  of  his  vaccine 
both  for  the  scarlatinal  process  itself  and  also  for  its 
complications. 


163.         Hypertrophy  or  the  Hypophysis  ferehrl  after 
Thy  roidect  winy , 

A.  Cimoroni  (Lo  Sptrimentale,  Florence,  1907,  lxi,  p.  109) 
has  studied  the  hypertrophy  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri  that 
was  observed  to  take  place  by  Rogowitsch  (1833)  in  animals 
from  which  the  thyroid  gland  had  been  removed.  This 
hypertrophy  has  been  investigated  by  several  experi- 
menters since  that  date  ;  Cimoroni  shows  that  it  is  caused 
by  ablation  of  the  thyroid  and  not  of  the  parathyroid 
glands.  Certain  of  the  hypophyseal  cells,  normally  indis- 
tinguishable from  their  neighbours,  enlarge  very  consider- 
ably after  thyroidectomy ;  whereas  after  castration,  as 
Fichera  (1905)  demonstrated,  the  hypophysis  hypertrophies 
without  the  production  of  any  such  large  cells.  Cimoroni 
argues  that  there  must  be  some  special  function  attaching 
to  these  scattered  cells  that  enlarge  after  thyroidectomy, 
but  does  not  seek  to  specify  it  mere  definitely. 
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164. 


Diagnostic  Methods  In  Diseases 
the  Stomach. 


The  work  of  Kussmaul  and  of  Pawlow  ha3  led  to  the 
development  of  a  new  chapter  in  pathology  of  gastric 
diseases,  and  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  various 
methods  of  diagnosis.  Schuele  discusses  these  diagnostic 
means  in  some  detail  in  the  Berliner  Klinik,  July,  1937. 
Inspection  does  not  teach  much,  while  careful  palpation 
is  capable  of  eliciting  important  signs,  for  example, 
Li  splashing/'  In  cases  of  enteroptosis,  an  abnormal 
movability  of  the  tenth  rib  should  always  be  sought  for. 
It  is  also  important  to  examine  the  skin  for  hyperaesthetic 
areas,  which  point  toward  gastric  ulcer.  With  regard  to 
the  position  and  size  of  the  stomach,  one  can  percuss  out 
the  greater  curvature  during  standing.  AT  rays  illumina- 
tion further  yields  reliable  results.  Dislending  the 
stomach  with  carbonic  acid  or  air  (the  former  by  giving  an 
effervescing  drink,  the  two  powders  to  be  taken  separately) 
must  be  carried  out  with  care,  but  if  the  quantity  of  gas 
used  is  not  too  great  is  of  great  value.  It  is  of  assistance  to 
fill  the  colon  with  water  first,  when  this  is  possible.  With 
regard  to  x  rays,  the  best  method  is  to  give  a  thickened 
soup  containing  a  teaspoonful  of  bismuth.  The  bismuth 
produces  a  shadow  on  the  radiograph.  Turning  to  the 
determination  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  secretion, 
he  finds  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
the  most  important  detail  to  determine.  To  carry  this  out, 
the  patient  is  given  a  trial  breakfast  (Ewald)  or  a  trial 
meal,  and  one  hour  after  in  the  former  case,  or  three  hours 
after  in  the  latter  case,  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  the  tube 
and  the  contents  titrated  against  ,'c,  normal  sodium  hydrate 
solution.  The  total  acidity  is  best  determined  by  using 
red  litmus  paper  as  the  indicator  (phenolphthalein  is  not 
so  reliable),  while  one  uses  Congo  paper  for  determining 
the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  The  determination 
of  combined  chlorides  can  be  carried  out  by  various 
means,  but  this  point  is  of  minor  importance.  First  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  the  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  which  is  regained.  Normally  this  is  about  150  c.cm. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  quantity  can  be  materially 
increased,  and  the  condition  is  then  spoken  of  as  hyper- 
secretion. When  the  hypersecretion  is  permanent,  one 
mostly  has  to  deal  with  a  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  It  may 
be  due  also  to  some  temporary  cause,  such  as  digestive  or 
alimentary  irritation.  lie  next  mentions  Sahli's  method 
(called  the  desmoid  reaction)  of  giving  a  little  india-rubber 
bag  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  catgut,  containing  a  methylene 
blue  pill.  If  the  peptic  activity  of  the  gastric  juice  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  catgut,  the  blue  will  be  absorbed 
and  will  be  excreted  in  the  urine  after  from  four  to  six 
hours,  or,  in  delayed  cases,  after  twenty  hours.  It  has, 
however,  been  questioned  whether  catgut  cannot  be 
digested  in  the  intestine.  Schuele  has  employed  the 
method  frequently,  but  has  obtained  irregular  results.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  give  both  the  trial  breakfast  and  the 
trial  meal.  In  summing  up,  he  finds  that  when  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  absent  and  the  total  acidity  is  not  more 
than  10,  one  speaks  of  aehylia;  when  the  total  acidity  is 
about  30,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  value  low,  one  speaks 
of  hypochlorhydria  ;  when  the  total  acidity  is  about  70  per 
cent,  and  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  up  to  0.1  per  cent.,  of 
orthochlorhy  dria ;  and  when  the  values  are  higher,  of  hyper- 
chlorhydria.  Lactic  and  acetic  acids  indicate  fermentative 
processes  in  the  stomach.  Lactic  acid  is  frequently  found 
in  connexion  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  Clinical 
experience  teaches  that  when  lactic  acid  is  found 
in  the  gastric  secretion  the  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  is 
provable  but  not  sure,  while  when  it  is  absent 
the  presumption  that  cancer  is  not  present  exists.  An 
exception  to  this  is  when  the  motility  of  the  stomach  is 
good  and  yet  there  is  some  stagnation.  To  determine  the 
motility  of  the  organ,  one  gives  a  trial  breakfast,  and 
washes  the  stomach  out  after  six  hours.  The  organ  should 
be  empty.  Various  other  methods  also  give  reliable  results. 
Some  of  these  are  discussed  in  detail.  He  considers  that 
the  examination  of  the  stomach  should  be  carried  out  in 
somewhat  the  following  manner :  On  the  first  day,  palpation 
after  the  bowels  have  been  cleared  well  out ;  percussion 
and  the  various  direct  outside  methods.  On  the  second 
day,  expression  of  the  contents  after  fasting  and  then 
washing  it  out :  examination  of  the  fasting  contents  for 


undigested  bits,  mucus,  etc.,  or  for  acid  (hypersecretion). 
O.i  the  third  day,  trial  breakfast,  washing  out  after  six 
hours  (for  motility  test).  On  the  fourth  day,  trial  break- 
fast, expression  after  one  hour  and  testing  chemically.  On 
the  fifth  day,  trial  meal,  expression  after  three  horns  and 
chemical  examination.  On  the  sixth  day,  radiographic 
examination.  Mostly  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  all 
these  stages,  but  the  plans  for  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth 
days  are  essential  in  all  gastric  cases.  The  signifi- 
cance of  occult  or  latent  gastric  haemorrhage  is  next  dealt 
with.  The  detection  of  blood  in  the  faeces  by  the  tur- 
pentine and  guaiacum  test,  after  rendering  the  faeces  acid 
with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  by  shaking  up  with  ether, 
is  of  value.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  determine  that 
the  patient  does  not  eat  any  food  which  contains  blood, 
such  as  beef  steak  or  the  like,  for  some  days  before.  A  few 
other  interesting  remarks  are  also  given. 


165. 


Diphtheria  Reappearing  dariog  an  Attack 
or  Measles. 


Babbier  (Prog.  Med.,  June  22nd,  1907)  recounts  some 
cases  of  the  reawakening  of  a  passed  or  latent  diphtheria 
under  the  influence  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  but 
especially  the  former,  either  when  the  child  has  been 
exposed  to  diphtheritic  infection  and  has  received  a  pro- 
phylactic inoculation  of  antitoxin,  or  when  the  child  has 
had,  and  been  cured  of,  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  C.  A., 
aged  3i,  entered  hospital  January  14th,  1907,  for  a  pseudo- 
membranous angina  which  appeared  in  the  third  week  of 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever.  The  child  was  given  30  c.cm.  of 
antitoxin ;  only  streptococci  could  be  found  bacterio- 
logically.  The  membrane  became  detached  on  January 
16th  ;  the  desquamation  proceeded  normally  until  February 
23rd,  when  a  morbilliform  eruption  appeared  on  the  lower 
limbs,  which  lasted  for  two  days.  On  March  6th  the 
temperature  was  raised  (38°  to  38.5°  C),  there  was  cough, 
and  oculo-nasal  catarrh.  On  March  8th  the  temperature 
was  39  8°,  and  a  widespread  and  well-marked  measly  rash 
appeared,  with  more  pronounced  catarrh,  the  nostrils 
running  copiously  with  an  abundant  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge. On  March  13th  the  eruption  faded,  and  a 
yellowish- white  membrane  was  seen  around  the  nostrils, 
which  contained  Loeiller's  bacillus.  The  patient  had  10 c.cm. 
of  antitoxin  on  the  13th  and  14th,  and  the  next  day  the 
membrane  came  away.  The  measles  at  once  began  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  child  was  cured  by  March  24th.  The 
second  case  was  a  patient  wasted  with  tuberculosis,  pul- 
monary and  glandular ;  measles  were  contracted,  and 
during  the  course  of  this  infection  an  intense  conjunctivitis 
set  in.  This  proved  to  be  diphtheritic,  a  thick  white  mem- 
brane soon  uniting  the  eyelids  ;  which  membrane  gave  a 
culture  of  Loeflier's  bacilli.  In  spite  of  a  prophylactic 
inoculation  of  antitoxin  thirty  days  before  the  appearance 
of  the  conjunctivitis  the  patient  died.  The  third  case  was 
a  child,  aged  3,  who  came  to  hospital  suffering  from  croup 
and  diphtheria  (Loeffler's  bacillus  present).  She  was  given 
30  c.cm.  of  antitoxin,  and  the  membrane  came  away  three 
days  after.  Two  days  later  scarlatina  appeared,  and  after 
two  weeks  measles.  At  the  same  time  another  membrane 
grew,  which  gave  a  culture  of  Loeflier's  bacillus  ;  20  c.cm.  of 
antitoxin  was  given,  and  this  membrane  was  detached  in 
four  days.    The  child  recovered  quickly. 

166.       The  Clinical  Determination  of  HCI  in  Gasrric 
Contents. 

G.  Bastogi  CRiv.  erit.  di  Clin.  Med  ,  Florence,  1907,  pp.  289 
and  305)  has  compared  various  methods  by  which  the  free, 
combined,  and  total  HCI  in  fluids  withdrawn  from  the 
stomach  can  be  determined,  and  concludes  that  the 
Summer-Fischer  method  (Amer.  Jcurn.  Med.  Set.,  1903)  is 
clinically  the  best  and  the  quickest.  Its  sources  of  error 
are  those  common  to  all  colorimetric  methods,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  demanding  no  special  chemical  aptitude 
for  its  execution.  It  is  carried  out  as  follows :  If  the 
gastric  contents  contain  free  HCI,  5.0  c.cm.  of  the  gastric 
filtrate  are  titrated  with  ,'5  normal  XaOH  solution,  with 
dimethyl-amido-azobenzeneas  indicator;  thisgives  the  free 
HCI.  A  fewdrops  of  phenolphthalein  solution  are  addedto 
the  mixture,  and  the  total  acidity  is  titrated  in  the  same 
way.  Then  add  to  the  mixture  a  volume  of  r'0  normal  HCI 
equal  to  the  two  quantities  of  T'5  normal  NaUH  that  have 
been  added  to  it,  bring  the  total  volume  up  to  30.0  c.cm  by 
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the  addition  of  4  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  calcium 
phosphotungstate,  agitate,  allow  to  stand  a  few  minutes, 
filter  (to  decolorize)  through  animal  charcoal,  take 
15.0  c.cm.  of  the  filtrate  and  titrate  again  with  ,V  normal 
NaOH,  using  alcoholic  1  per  cent,  rosolic  acid  as  indicator. 
This  third  titration,  doubled,  gives  the  combined  HC1. 


SURGERY. 


167  Late   Recurrence  of  Mammary   Caucer. 

Btocher  (Zentralbl.  f.  CMr.,  Xo.  26,  1907)  states  that  the 
hopes  that  by  modern  methods  surgery  might  effect  a 
permanent  cure  of  malignant  disease  have  been  fulfilled 
out  partially  and  to  a  slight  extent.  Although  instances  are 
on  record  of  patients  who  after  operative  treatment  have  re- 
mained free  from  recurrence  of  cancer  for  periods  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  more  years,  there  can  never  be  any  certainty 
even  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  retarded  relapse  or 
metastasis  will  not  sooner  or  later  recur.  Volkmann's 
assurance  of  a  definite  cure  of  mammary  cancer  on  freedom 
from  recurrence  during  the  three  years  after  operation  has 
been  disproved  by  recent  statistics  taken  from  many 
sources,  which  show  that  a  return  of  the  disease  has  been 
noted  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  number  of  patients  who 
survived  this  interval  with  complete  relief.  Labhardt,  who 
has  made  a  laborious  study  of  the  literature  relating  to  the 
results  of  surgical  treatment  in  cases  of  cancer,  asserts  that 
no  one  who  has  gone  through  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  this  disease  can  ever  be  regarded  during  lifetime  as  free 
from  the  danger  of  relapse.  Most  of  the  late  relapses  occur 
in  the  first  decennial  period  after  the  operation.  In  the 
second  decennium  they  are  less  frequent,  and  in  the  third 
they  have  been  very  rarely  observed.  Fifteen  eases  have  been 
recorded  of  recurrent  cancer  of  the  breast  after  intervals 
from  the  date  of  operation  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  years. 
Hirsch  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  patient  remained 
free  during  twenty-five  years,  The  two  most  remarkable 
cases  in  regard  to  lateness  of  recurrence  were  made 
known  by  Boeckel  and  Yerneuil,  in  one  of  which 
the  interval  of  freedom  extended  to  twenty-nine,  and 
in  the  other  to  thirty  years.  To  the  scanty  list  of 
cases  of  long-retarded  relapse  after  operative  removal 
of  mammary  cancer  Bircher  makes  an  interesting  addi- 
tion. A  merchant,  aged  52,  came  under  surgical  notice 
in  1890  with  a  small  growth  in  the  left  breast  of  about 
twelve  months'  duration,  which  was  associated  with  swell- 
ing of  some  of  the  axillary  glands.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  the  mammary  growth  was  removed,  together  with  an 
infiltrated  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  corresponding  axilla  was  cleared  out.  The 
diagnosis  of  carcinoma  was  confirmed  by  histological 
examination  of  the  excised  growth.  In  February,  1904, 
the  patient,  who  had  remained  in  good  health  during  t^e 
interval  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months,  complained  of 
pain  in  the  mammary  scar.  A  second  operation  was  per- 
formed, by  which  the  scar,  together  with  three  hard 
nodules  and  a  portion  of  rib,  were  removed.  Five  months 
later  death  resulted  from  cancerous  metastasis  in  the  liver 
and  the  left  shoulder.  After  a  reference  to  the  rare 
occurrence  of  cancer  of  the  breast  in  the  male,  the 
proportion  of  affected  males  to  females  being  about  2  per 
cent.,  the  author  point3  out  the  fact  of  the  sndden  and 
rapid  development  of  metastatic  growths  after  the  second 
operation  in  his  case,  and  discusses  the  question  whether 
the  later  attack  could  be  regarded  as  a  retarded  recurrence 
or  really  as  no  recurrence  at  all,  but  a  fresh  disease.  This 
case,  it  is  held,  supports  the  view  of  an  association 
between  the  two  attacks.  The  growths  removed  in  the 
second  operation  were  in  their  histological  structure  com- 
pletely identical  with  the  primary  tumour.  They  had 
started  at  different  parts  of  the  scar  and  at  the  same  time 
latent  metastatic  germs  began  to  develop.  Such  an  att?ck 
cannot,  it  is  urged,  be  explained  solely  by  the  view  of  a 
local  disposition  to  cancerous  disease,  as  the  sudden  out- 
break of  local  recurrence  and  of  metastasis  must  have  been 
due  to  the  influence  of  some  factor  favouring  the  prolifera- 
tion of  latent  germs. 

168.  Eur  Troubles  In  Caisson  Workers, 

Kak  affections  are  the  commonest  troubles  met  with  in 

inemXv  nf  !?  comPreiSi''d  tair  a*d  "*  the  result  of  an 
inequality  of  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  inner  and  outer 
sulfates  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Maurice  Philip  (Gaz. 
MeM.  des  Sci  M,d  May  5th,  1907)  has  made  careful  ex- 
aminations of  workmen  employed  on  an  underground 
f.™r7-ln,uarl"i  w,th  a  view  «  olMGifying  the  eat  trouble. 

"1°  ^e*e  m,n  *y  beinfe  employed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  compressed  air.     As  regards  affections  of  the  external 
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ear,  the  author  rinds  these  are  generally  of  little  impor- 
tance, consisting  of  small  gaseous  phlyctenules,  which 
cause  aching  and  lancinating  pain  ;  these  sometimes  run 
into  one  another  and  give  rise  to  subcutaneous  emphysema  . 
sometimes  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  these  blebs.  Some- 
times phlyctenules  or  haemorrhages  occur  in  the  tympanum 
itself,  but  the  gravest  affection  is  rupture  of  the  membrane 
itself,  which  accident  is  accompanied  by  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  cannon  firing  and  often  followed  by  syncopal  attacks. 
Rupture  of  the  membrane  may  occur  during  the  stage  of 
compression  and  results  from  a  too  low  pressure  of  air 
in  the  tympanum,  the  result  of  pharyngeal,  nasal  or 
Eustachian  tube  obstruction.  Rupture  may  also  occur 
during  decompression  when  this  is  carried  out  too  rapidly. 
When  a  person  is  exposed  to  an  increase  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  blood  takes  up  an  increasing  quantity  both 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  oxygen  being  dissolved  in 
great  part  in  the  plasma  whilst  the  nitrogen  remains 
dissolved  in  the  serum.  If  now  decompression  is 
carried  out  slowly,  the  gases  in  solution  in  the  blood 
escape  from  the  pulmonary  alveoli  and  are  eliminated 
during  expiration.  If  decompression  be  carried  out 
abruptly  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  in  small  bubbles,  especi- 
ally at  those  parts  where  the  vessel  walls  are  least  re- 
sistant (the  extremities  of  the  arterioles  and  the  capillaries). 
These  bubbles  of  nitrogen  form  emboli,  and  by  obstructing 
the  vessel  lumen  produce  two  effects :  anaemia  of  the 
region  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel  and  blood  stasis 
above  the  obstruction,  the  latter  giving  rise  almost  always 
to  exudation  or  haemorrhage.  When  the  internal  ear  is 
affected  the  symptoms  produced  are  noises  in  the  ear, 
deafness,  and  vertigo ;  these  may  be  the  result  of  either 
a  simple  labyrinthitis  or  of  a  haemorrhage  into  the 
labyrinth,  the  former  being  due  almost  always  to  an 
increase  of  the  intralabyrinthine  pressure ;  the  latter  is 
a  much  more  grave  condition  ;  it  causes  not  only  total 
deafness  but  alEo  general  symptoms  —  pallor,  nausea, 
vomiting,  syncope  ;  the  haemorrhage  in  these  cases  may 
occur  into  the  canal  of  Rosenthal,  into  the  semicircular 
canals,  cochlea,  auditory  nerve,  etc.  Sometimes  the  blood 
Is  slowly  absorbed  and  the  general  symptoms  retrocede  : 
but  often  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth  follows  and  causes 
an  atrophy  of  the  or^an  of  Corti.  Lastly,  the  clot  may 
organize  and  give  rise  to  further  irritation.  These  laby- 
rinthine troubles  may  arise  either  during  the  Etage  of  com- 
pression or  of  decompression,  sometimes  several  hours 
after.  From  a  consideration  of  the  case?  which  the  author 
has  examined  he  concludes  that  as  a  rule  the  affections  of 
the  external  and  middle  ear  subside  gradually,  and  a  cure 
more  or  less  complete  results,  although  a  certain  impair- 
ment of  hearing  power  almost  always  persists.  In  a 
labyrinthine  affection,  if  the  symptoms  subside  after 
some  days  of  repose,  and  if  the  vertigo  and  deafness 
diminish,  one  may  hope  for  a  cure  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  loss  of  hearing  power.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  symptoms  persist,  hearing  power  and  the  power 
of  equilibrium  are  likely  to  be  seriously  impaired. 
In  the  treatment  of  these  ear  affections  the  method 
of  recompression  gives  good  results  in  mild  cases. 
In  the  case  of  a  haemorrhage  into  the  auditory 
canal  or  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani,  a 
small  plug  of  cotton-wool  in  the  canal  and  a  cotton- 
wool dressing  ever  the  ear  is  sufficient.  In  middle- 
ear  affections  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
cautiously  and  regularly  carried  out  will  serve  to  clean 
away  the  exudate  contained  in  the  middle  ear  and  to 
equalize  the  pressure  of  air  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  In  affections  of  the  internal  ear  one  may  give 
internally  strychnine  arsenate  and  the  iodide  of  sodium  in 
small  doses  :  during  attacks  of  vertigo  amyl  nitrite  may  be 
inhaled,  or  a  dose  of  nitroglycerine  may  be  given.  When 
there  is  hyperaemia,  or  a  haemorrhage  in  the  labyrinth, 
sulphate  of  quinine  should  be  givenlnternally,  and  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  pilocarpine  will  aid  the  absorption 
of  the  exudate.  As  regards  the  prophylactic  treatment, 
the  author  points  out  the  necessity  of  excluding  frorri 
working  in  compressed  air  of  all  those  suffering  from  any 
cardio-vascular  affection  or  auditory  affection  ;  hysterical 
and  neurasthenic  subjects  also  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  under  these  conditions.  Compression  should  be 
slow  ;  the  greater  the  compression  the  less  time  should  the 
workman  remain  subject  to  it.  With  a  pressure  of  two 
atmospheres  eight  hours  is  the  maximum  length  of  time  a 
man  should  work  in  it.  The  caissons  ought  to  be  large, 
and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  should  never  reach 
1  percent.    Decompression  should  be  slowly  carried  out. 


169. 


Craral  llciuls  01  the  J  rotor. 


C,  Provf.ha  [Ctibrn.  d.  11.  Accui.  di Med., Turin,  1907,  p.  131 
describes  the  case  of  a  woman  of  24  who  came  up  for  opera- 
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tion  with  a  right  crural  hernia  of  a  year's  standing.  Her 
brother  had  a  right  inguinal  hernia,  and  one  of  her  three 
sisters  had  bilateral  hernia.  The  patient's  tumour  was  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  painless  excepting  at  the  time  of  the 
menstrual  flow,  and  reduced  itself  spontaneously  when  she 
lay  down.  When  the  sac  was  found,  it  had  in  its  outer 
part  a  pink,  rounded  cord,  the  size  of  a  goose's  quill, 
looped.  Light  traction  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sac  brought 
part  of  the  bladder  into  view,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
ureter,  here  reddened  and  dilated,  entered  it.  The  sac 
itself  contained  a  little  piece  of  omentum.  The  operation 
was  performed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  patient  made  a 
straightforward  recovery;  at  no  time  did  she  have  any 
renal,  ureteral,  or  vesical  symptoms.  Provera  gives  and 
discusses  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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Section   in  Prolonged  Labour, 


Gosse  (Comptes  rendus  de  la  Soc.  d'Obstit.  de  Gynec.  tt  de 
Pidiat.  ds  Paris,  June,  1907)  read  a  case  before  a  medic  al 
society  last  June,  which  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  practice 
of  Caesarean  section  in  urgent  circumstances.  His  own 
patient  was  24  ;  labour  set  in  at  term,  but  the  first  stage 
was  very  lingering  ;  the  os  was  rigid,  meconium  came 
away,  soiling  the  patient's  thighs,  and  the  conjugate 
diameter  was  10.5  cm.  The  presentation  was  left  ocoipito- 
transverse,  the  left  parietal  bone  over-rid  its  fellow,  and 
the  head  remained  entirely  above  the  brim.  The  pains 
were  very  strong  and  frequent.  Thirty  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  labour  Caesarean  section  was  performed.  The 
fetus  was  found  to  be  covered  with  meconium,  but  it  was 
still  living  ;  the  fact  that  the  heart  sounds  were  audible 
just  befoie  the  beginning  of  the  operation  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  its  performance.  The  placenta,  attached 
to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  uterine  cavity,  was  detached, 
and  a  strip  of  gauze  passed  through  the  cervical  canal  into 
the  vasina.  The  uterine  wound  was  closed  with  inter- 
rupted silk  sutures  passed  through  the  muscular  and 
serous  coats,  but  avoiding  the  mucosi ;  the  serous  coat 
wa3  united  with  interrupted  silk  ■  sutures  introduced 
between  the  deeper  silks,  which  lay  about  i  in.  apart.  The 
upper  part  of  the  uterine  wound  suppurated,  and  pus  dis- 
charged from  3  fistulous  tract  through  the  abdominal 
wound  on  the  sixth  day ;  ultimately,  a  silk  came  away, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  The  child  also  was  saved.  Its 
cranial  bones  at  birth  were  much  flattened  on  the  left  side, 
and  were  prematurely  ossified.  On  the  day  after  its  birth 
it  weighed  over  71b.,  and  measured  nearly  20  in.  It  was 
brouglit  up  by  the  bottle,  and  when  7  weeks  old  weighed 
91b.,  and  was  in  very  good  condition.  Gosse  dwells  on 
these,  facts  to  show  that  prompt  Caesarean  section  saved 
the  life  of  a  fine  child  with  little  risk  to  the  mother,  herself 
in  danger  owing  to  the  pronounced  retraction  of  the 
uterus.  Pinard,  in  discussing  the  case,  agreed  with  Gosse 
and  recorded  a  case  under  Lepage,  where  conditions  were 
similar — the  uterine  wall  was  stained  by  the  meconium, 
yet  the'mother  and  child  were  saved  ;  and  Pinard  himself 
was  equally  successful  in  another  similar  instance. 
Champetier  de  Kibes  remarked  how  boldly  and  satis- 
factorily obstetricians  performed  the  Caesarean  operation 
in  these  days. 
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C'hroilic  Metrili 


A.  Donald  (Jour?:,  of  Obit,  and  Gyn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp., 
February,  1907)  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
progress  and  results  of  certain  inflammatory  processes  as 
they  affect  the  uterus,  tubes,  and  ovaries,  and  deals  especi- 
ally with  cases  of  chronic  metritis  and  endometritis,  in 
which,  from  the  first;  the  mischief  is  mainly  uterine,  and 
in  which  there  is  never  any  acute  stage.  In  these  cases 
the  symptoms  usually  date  from  a  confinement  or  mis- 
carriage, the  recovery  from  which  may  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  good,  although  careful  observations  of  the 
pulse  and  temperature  would  have  shown  that  con- 
valescence had  not  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
history  will  be  that  the  patient,  while  still  in  bed,  felt 
fairly  well,  but  on  beginning  to  move  about  found  that  she 
was  easily  tired,  and  in  most  cases  complained  of  pain  or, 
perhaps,  only  of  dragging  or  discomfort  in  the  hypogastrinm 
or  in  one  or  both  iliac  regions.  In  the  earlier  stages  there 
might  be  leucorrhoea,  and  the  periods,  when  established, 
would  tend  to  be  profuse  or  long-  continued.     If  the  patient 


should  again  become  pregnant  there  would  be  a  liability  to 
miscarriage,  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  almost  certainly 
cause  an  increased  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  condition  the  pain  or  dragging  sensation  in 
the  iliac  regions  is  common  and  is  aggravated  by  standing 
or  walking  ;  in  exceptional  cases  leucorrhoea  may  be  per- 
sistent, in  some  cases,  especially  in  those  of  women  over  40 
years  of  age,  haemorrhage  may  be  a  prominent  symptom 
and  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  affect  the  general  health  or 
even  to  endanger  life.  The  author  draws  special  attention 
to  the  symptom  of  pain  or  dragging  in  the  iliac  region, 
because  he  believes  it  to  be  caused  by  the  pull  or  strain  of 
an  abnormally  heavy  uterus,  which  has  sunk  in  the  pelvis 
upon  the  broad  and  round  ligaments,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  by 
ovarian  trouble,  ns  has  been  supposed.  The  one  physical 
sign  common  in  all  these  cases  is  enlargement  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  ;  in  some  cas^s  the  cervix  may  be  lacerated 
and  hypertrophied,  or  it  may  be  thickened  without 
obvious  laceration,  or  it  may  show  an  erosion  ;  there  may 
be  retroversion  or  exaggerated  anteversion,  or  if  the 
isthmus  of  the  uterus  is  unduly  pliant  there  may  be  ante- 
flexion or  retroflexion.  For  the  pathology  of  the  condition 
the  author  makes  use  of  an  article  published  in  the  same 
journal  by  W.  F.  Shaw,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of 
microscopic  changes  in  chronic  metritis,  the  account  being 
based  upon  the  most  copious  material  and  careful  investi- 
gations. Shaw  attributes  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
uterine  walls  to  overgrowth  of  both  muscular  and  cellular 
tissue,  which,  according  to  him,  are  increased  almost 
equally,  but  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  connective  tissue  ; 
he  finds  no  constant  changes  in  the  vessels.  The  endo- 
metrium was  definitely  thickened  in  all  but  two  of 
the  25  cases  in  which  it  could  be  measured,  and 
in  these  two  cases  a  simple  explanation  could  be  given. 
There  are  three  main  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  chronic 
metritis— those  of :  (1)  Passive  congestion  ;  (2)  inflam- 
matory change  ;  and  (3)  muscular  hypertrophy.  With 
respect  to  the  first  theory,  the  condition  which  is  held  to 
give  rise  to  passive  congestion  is  that  of  retroversion,  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  circulation  in  the  uterus  makes  it 
exceedingly  improbable  that  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  organ,  when  healthy,  should  cause  passive  congestion ; 
and  the  uterus  is  not  always  enlarged,  even  in  eases  of 
marked  retroversion,  while  the  fact  observed  by  Shaw  that 
there  is  no  characteristic  change  in  the  bloodvessels  would 
of  itself  negative  the  theory.  The  position  with  regard  to 
the  other  two  theories  is  not  absolutely  clear  ;  the  author 
believes  that  most  cases  of  chronic  metritis  show  both 
hypertrophy  of  muscular  tissue  and  increase  of  connective 
tissue.  The  treatment  of  chronic  metritis  must  depend 
upon  the  pathology  and  the  theory  of  causation  adopted. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  theory  of  passive  congestion  is 
discarded  treatment  by  pessaries,  or  by  operation  for  re- 
position and  fixation  of  a  retroverted  mobile  uterus  must 
be  discarded  also,  and  the  author  believes  that  the  use  of 
pessaries  for  backward  displacement  eventually  does  more 
harm  than  good,  while  a  round  ligament  or  fixation 
operation  never  causes  reduction  in  the  size  of  an  enlarged 
uterus.  As  palliative  treatment  in  the  early  stages  he 
recommends  rest  in  bed,  frequent  vaginal-  douching  with 
hot  water,  tonics,  and  careful  attention  to  the  bowels.  For 
cases  with  marked  enlargement  of  the  uterus  accompanied 
by  typical  symptoms  the  treatment  is  curetting,  carried 
out  with  the  most  rigid  aseptic  precautions,  and  repeated 
if  necessary.  For  bad  cases  with  prolonged  haemorrhage, 
which  repeated  curettings  have  failed  to  cure,  vaginal 
hysterectomy  is  generally  agreed  to  be  justifiable,  and  the 
author  thinks  that  the  operation  should  also  be  used  in 
cases  in  which,  even  without  much  haemorrhage,  the 
patients'  lives  are  made  miserable  at  a  period  when  they 
should  be  most  active,  provided  that  everything  points  to 
the  uterus  being  functionally  useless  and  repeated  curetting 
does  no  good. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


172.  Marmoreli'*  Bernin    in   Tulievcnlosis. 

Gtjstav  Baeb  (Mucnch.  medi  Woehenschr.,  ~So.  34. 
August  20th,  1907)  records  a  c\se  from  Turban's  sanatorium 
in  Davos-Platz  in  which  treatment  with  Marmoren's  serum 
resulted  in  the  apparent  cure  of  a  long-standing  tuber- 
culosis, but  was  attended  with  curious  cerebral  symptoms. 
The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  23  years  of  age,  whose 
mother  died  of  tuberculosis  oE  the  lung.  She  herself  was 
a  deiicate  child,  who  at  6  ytors  of  Bgfc  developed  coxitis, 
and  at  11  years  of  age  had  some  disease  in  the  lung,  which 
I  appeared  to  be  healed  after  several  years' treatment.  In 
I  October,  1906,  she  had  pain  in  the  left  knee,  followed  by 
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swelling  and  fever,  and  in  December  the  cough  recom- 
menced. She  was  a  nervous  subject,  but  not  hysterical. 
Trie  knee  was  fixed,  and  on  February  14th,  1907,  a  daily 
rectal  injection  of  5  c. cm.  of  Marmorek's  serum  was  com- 
menced. About  an  hour  after  each  injection  a  local  re- 
action was  apparent  in  the  knee.  The  patient's  tempera- 
ture, which  before  the  injections  rose  to  383°  C.  (101°  F  ), 
fell  after  six  injections  to  37  3°  C.  (99°  F.).  On  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  after  the  seventh  injection,  the  patient  was 
suddenly  seized  (5  pm.)  with  palpitation,  faintness,  and 
rapid  rise  of  temperature ;  the  pulse  was  132  and  the 
breathing  undisturbed.  There  was  a  feeling  of  sickness, 
but  without  vomiting.  Later  (7  p.m.)  the  pulse  had  fallen 
to  90,  there  was  intense  headache,  the  pupils  were  dilated, 
and  hallucinations  of  hearing  were  followed  by  almost 
complete  deafness.  The  breathing  became  disturbed, 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  occurred;  the  pulse  became 
irregular,  rapid,  and  small.  The  patient  did  not  entirely 
recover  from  the  attack  for  about  twenty-four  hours. 
Similar,  but  less  severe,  attacks  followed  subsequent 
injections  of  the  strum. 

173.  4drenal  Extract  in   Chloroform   PolsonlOK. 

Kothe,  an  assistant  in  Sonnenburg's  clinic  (Ztntral  f.  Chir., 
No.  33,  1907),  in  a  paper  on  the  restorative  action  of  adrenal 
extract  in  acute  and  intense  cardiac  failure,  insists  on  the 
pressing  need  of  an  efficient  and  safe  treatment  of  serious 
asphyxia  due  to  poisoning  by  a  general  anaesthetic. 
Massage  of  the  heart  after  rnoie  or  less  exposure  of  this 
organ  by  operation  has  not,  it  is  stated,  given  results 
favourable  to  ?n  severe  a  proeeduie.  The  author's  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  directed  to  the  results  of  recent 
research  on  the  general  action  of  adrenal  extract,  which 
show  that  this  substance,  in  addition  to  its  great  efficacy  as 
a  local  haemostatic,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  marked  stimu- 
lating influence  on  a  failing  and  collapsed  heart.  Gottlieb 
has  found  that  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  adrenal 
extract  into  animals  poisoned  by  chloral  hydrate,  the 
action  of  the  heart  can  be  kept  up  uutil  the  period  of 
danger  has  elapsed.  It  occurred  to  Kothe  that  a  like  result 
might  be  thus  attained  in  cases  of  cardiac  collapse  caused 
by  chloroform  poisoning,  and  he  has  proved  by  experi- 
ments on  animals  that  when  the  heart's  action  has  been 
arrested  by  an  excess  of  inspired  chloroform,  the  blood 
pressure  can  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  be  raised  not 
only  to  the  normal  degree,  but  even  beyond  this.  The 
author  has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  trying  on  the 
human  subject  the  effects  of  injection  of  adrenal 
abstract  in  chloroform  poison  ng,  but  he  reports  two 
inst-nces  in  which  he  practised  this  method  with  complete 
success  in  the  treatment  of  very  intense  collapse,  regarded 
as  the  result  of  lumber  anaesthesia,  in  one  patient  by 
cocaine,  in  the  other  by  stovaine.  Although  he  fully 
recognizes  the  value  of  this  method  of  producing  anaes- 
thesia, which  is  frequently  used  in  Sonnenburg's  clinic, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  harmless  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  details  of  the  two  reported  cases  seem, 
however,  to  indicate  that  in  each  the  grave  condition 
removed  so  effeptually  by  the  injection  of  adrenal  extract 
was  one  not  so  much  of  poisoning  by  an  anaesthetic  agent 
as  of  severe  shock  following  a  prolonged  abdominal  opera- 
tion on  a  subject  of  advanced  age.  The  symptoms  in  both 
cases,  which  were  certainly  very  grave,  the  heart  sounds 
being  no  longer  audible,  began  to  improve  in  about  ten 
seconds  after  intravenous  injection  of  a  very  weak  solution 
(Wire  to  nfa,  of  a  gram)  of  adrenal  extract.  At  the  end  of 
this  paper,  which  shows  that  injections  of  adrenal  extract 
or  epirenan  are  likely  to  be  found  very  useful  in  cases  of 
severe  shock  and  of  poisoning  by  a  general  anaesthetic,  the 
author  points  out  the  necessity  of  caution  in  applying 
such  treatment  to  any  patient  whose  heart  has  been 
weakened  by  a  long  and  exhausting  illness. 

174.  Ataxy]  In  Halaita, 

G.  Fusco  in  a  pamphlet  (Naples.  July  6th,  1907)  gives  a 
short  review  cf  the  use  of  atoxyl  (meta-arsenic  anilide)  in 
various  protozoan  infections,  and  records  three  cases  of 
malaria  in  which  he  used  it  with  success  Two  of  his 
patients  had  not  been  improved  by  the  daily  administra- 
tion of  quinine  injected  suVutaneously,  but  recovered 
completely  after  two  subcutaneous  injections  of  1.2  com. 
of  10  per  cent,  atoxyl  solution.  Fusco  believes  that  atoxyi 
1ms  a  specific  action  against  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria, 
and  suggests  that  under  exceptional  circumstances  the 
malarial  parasite  and  the  Trp^onema  pallidum  of  syphilis 
may  both  become  habituated  to  and  able  to  resist  their 
respective  specific  remedies,  producing  the  malignant 
forms  of  syphilis  or  of  malaria  resisting  the  actions  of 
mercury  or  quinine. 
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Hoffmann,  la  Roche  and  Co.,  of  Pale,  aiming  at  producing 
a  salicylic  preparation  which  could  only  be  dissolved  in  the 
intestine,  so  that  it  would  not  induce  any  gastric  sym- 
ptoms, have  manufactured  a  substance  which  they  call 
"  benzosalin."  This  substance  is  said  to  be  the  methyl 
ester  of  benzojl-salicylie  acid,  and  has  the  formula  of  : 
X)-(COCcH5) 

\COOCH, 
R.  FrennA  (Deut.med.  iVoch.,  February  28th,  1907)  finds  that 
the  substance  is  scarcely  dissolved  in  gastric  juice,  but  is 
easily  dissolved  in  the  intestine,  forming  solutions  of  its 
two  acids,  the  salicylic  acid  and  the  benzoic  acid.  He 
realizes,  therefore, that  a  preparation  which  has  the  actions 
of  these  two  substances  without  producing  any  irritation  on 
the  stomach  must  be  of  value.  Benzoic  acid  and  salicylic 
acid  have  certain  points  in  common  and  certain  dif- 
ferences. Both  leave  the  body  after  having  paired  off 
with  glyeocoll,  both  act  as  strong  antiseptics,  both  increase 
the  tis=ue  change  in  the  human  and  animal  organism 
greatly,  both  reduce  the  body  temperature,  and  both 
retard  the  respiration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sodium 
salt  of  benzoic  acid  acts  antiseptic-ally,  while  that  of  the 
salicylic  acid  does  not.  Benzoic  acid  produces  an  ex- 
tremely short  period  of  excitement,  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed stage  of  paralysis,  while  salicylic  acid  produces  a 
prolonged  stage  of  irritation,  followed  by  a  very  short 
paralytic  stage.  Salicylic  acid  produces  intense  singing  in 
the  ears  and  sweating,  and  at  times  also  dyspnoea,  while  ben- 
zoic acid  scarcely  ever  produces  these  symptoms.  Salicylic 
acid  in  toxic  doses  produces  a  cardiac  paralysis,  while 
benzoic  acid  produces  a  respiratory  paralysis.  The  post- 
mortem changes  in  salicylic  acid'poiscning  are  characterized 
by  ecchymoses  in  the  pleura  and  heart,  and  in  benzoic  acid 
poisoning  by  ecchymoses  in  the  stomaih.  Lastly,  benzoic 
acid  has  an  expectorant  action.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
on  the  nervous  system,  he  considers  that  when  both 
substances  are  circulating  in  the  body  at  the  same  time, 
the  antagonistic  action  might  to  some  extent  prevent  the 
usual  unpleasant  singing  in  the  ears,  sweating,  and 
dyspnoea.  Even  when  he  gave  4  grams  of  benzosalin 
he  never  experienced  these  symptoms.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  to  see  how  the  new  preparation  would 
affect  the  heart.  Being  fully  satisfied  with  the  action  in 
persons  with  sound  hearts,  he  tried  it  in  those  with 
cardiac  diseases.  He  quotes  some  cases  in  support  of 
his  statement  that  even  in  marked  disease  benzosalin  is 
well  tolerated.  He  regards  it  as  a  cardiac  tonic,  and 
claims  as  its  advantages  that  it  does  not  affect  the 
stomach,  that  it  does  not  act  harmfully  on  the  heart, 
that  the  dose — 0.5  gram,  given  up  to  six  times  a  day  or 
more — is  a  small  one,  and  that  it  is  not  expensive.  He 
prefers  the  ^reparation  to  other  salicylate  preparations  in 
cases  of  irri   ;ble  stomach  and  weak  heart. 


PATHOLOGY. 

176.  Tuberculosis  »r  Alimentary  Origin. 

Bonome  (Gazz.  dfffli  Osped..  July  14th,  1907)  since  1889  has 
made  4,224  autopsies,  of  these  769  were  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis and  126  (out  of  the  769)  were  examples  of  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestine.  In  one  case  the  origin  of  the 
tuberculosis  seemed  to  be  oro-pharyngeal.  Sometimes  no 
obvious  lesions  were  seen  in  the  intestine  itself,  sometimes 
two  or  three  crater-like  ulcers  (usually  in  the  ileum)  could 
be  seen.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  always  affected. 
Where  no  intestinal  lesion  could  be  detected  the  author 
prefers  to  think  that  such  a  lesion  had  really  existed,  but 
was  healed,  rather  than  to  believe  no  lesion  had  ever 
existed.  In  the  statistics  all  secondary  tuberculous  injec- 
tion of  the  intestine  or  mesenteric  glands  was  excluded, 
but  the  cases  included  those  which  showed  tubercle  else- 
where than  in  the  intestine  or  mesenteric  glands.  Primary 
intestinal  tuberculosis  is,  aB  one  might  expect,  much  more 
common  in  childhood  and  infancy  than  in  later  life,  for 
example,  in  childhood  the  percentage  as  compared  with 
tuberculosis  in  general  is  23.84,  in  adults  16.03,  and  in  the 
old  6.25  per  cent.  The  author  gives  details  of  129  cases  of 
primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurring  at  various  ages 
since  1889.  In  experimental  aeivgenic  infection  with 
bacilli  the  germs  as  a  rule  do  not  reach  the  trachea,  but 
lodge  in  the  nasopharynx,  and  infection  occurs  through 
the  lymphatics  much  in  the  same  way  as  happens  in  the 
upper  digestive  tract.  The  changes  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  show  that  infection  is  usually  brought  by  way  of 
the  chyliferous  ducts,  but  it  may  happen  via  the  blood. 
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177. 


Sudden   Rise  or  Arterial  Tension   in  Typhoid 
Fever. 


IlrcnARD  ant-  Ambdakd  {Rer.  de  Med.,  July  10th,  1907) 
think  that,  when  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  a  sudden 
rise  in  arterial  tension  takes  place  accompanied  by  a 
galloping  cardiac  ihythm,  a  rapid  aggravation  of  the 
patient's  general  condition  is  to  be  feared.  As  a  rule,  in 
typhoid  fever,  the  blood  pressure  is  very  low.  In  4  cases 
recently  seen  by  the  authors,  intestinal  haemorrhage  and 
perforation  were  preceded  directly  by  sudden  rises  in 
arterial  tension.  This  heightened  tension  is,  however, 
very  transient,  being  followed  by  a  phase  of  low  tension, 
with  a  threadlike  and  very  rapid  pulse.  In  the  4  cases  the 
authors  had  noticed  slowing  of  the  pulse,  with  a  rise  of 
tension  and  a  bruit  de  galop.  These  signs  were  invariably 
followed  by  haemorrhage  or  perforation,  which  in  their 
turn  were  quickly  succeeded  by  a  sudden  fall  of  tension 
and  a  quickening  of  the  pulse-rate.  The  cardiac  sounds 
heard  in  these  cases  were  a  bruit  following  the  first  sound, 
and  produced  to  all  appearances  by  the  contraction  of  the 
ventricle  being  accomplished  in  the  action  to  overcome 
the  peripheral  resistance ;  the  cardiac  muscle  stopping 
short  in  its  contraction,  not  relaxing,  but  remaining  for  a 
moment  stationary,  and,  as  it  were,  breathless,  seemingly 
taking  breath  before  completing  the  systole,  and  so  accom- 
plishing that  by  a  double  action.  Whatever  may  be  the 
accepted  interpretation  of  the  modification  of  the  first 
sounds,  the  authors  are  sure  that  it  is  not  the  doubling  of 
the  second  sound  which  Hayem  noticed  in  typhoidal 
myocarditis,  and  which  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  of  the 
cardiac  muscles,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  increased  arterial 
tension  which  accompanies  it.  The  increased  arterial 
tension  observed  in  the  cases  was  not  due  to  any  accom- 
panying myocarditis.  Nor  was  it  due  to  an  increase  of 
temperature.  Is  it  due  to  reflex  action  starting  from  the 
intestines  under  the  influence  of  the  aggravation  of  the 
Jesion  ?  It  is  allowable  to  think  that  either  the  sudden 
rise  in  arterial  tension  is  a  reflex  phenomenon,  produced 
in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
intestinal  lesions,  or  that  the  state  of  vaso-constriction  is 
due  to  an  increased  virulence  of  the  bacillus  of  Eberth, 
the  toxins  being  thrown  upon  the  system  in  greater 
quantity.  Vulpian  says  that  the  vasomotor  apparatus  is 
always  active,  and  never  at  rest,  so  that  the  walls  of  the 
vessels  are  always  in  a  state  of  semicontraction.  Sharp 
pain  to  the  surface  can  cause  constriction  of  the  blood 
vessels  all  over  the  body.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
ulceration  of  a  Peyer's  patch  can  do  the  same.  But  this 
toxic  origin  is  also  very  doubtful.  In  typhoid  fever  the 
heart  should  be  regularly  examined,  as  myocarditis  is  a 
frequent  complication.  The  pulse  gives  valuable  informa- 
tion, both  rate  and  tension  being  important  factors  in 
forming  a  prognosis  ;  arterial  hypertension  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  production  of  haemorrhage  of  every  description. 
Baxbarg  in  1905  demonstrated  the  following  facts :  That 
haemoptysis  in  tuberculosis  is  brought  about  by  a  transient 
rise  of  arterial  tension  ;  and  that  prophylaxis  of  haemo- 
ptysis consists  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  causative 
factors  in  the  increased  tension,  which  are  often  unrecog- 
nized or  unsuspected  in  the  tuberculous  patient. 

178.  Essential  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia. 

Baccelli  (Gazz.  degli  Osped.,  July  4th,  1907)  reports  in 
detail  the  case  of  a  man  aged  48,  who  suffered  from  very 
severe  attacks  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia.  The  attacks 
always  began  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  precordial  region, 
and  from  lasting  a  few  minutes  at  first  came  to  persist  for 
a  month.  The  pulse  was  irregular  and  beat  over  250  per 
minute,  and  was  associated  with  cyanosis,  ascites,  oedema, 
and  all  the  signs  of  heart  failure.  No  improvement  fol- 
lowed ordinary  treatment,  including  hypodermics  of 
strophanthin.  But  an  extraordinary  improvement  was 
noted  as  soon  as  this  drug  was  given  endovenously,  start- 
ing with  a  dose  of  i  nig.  The  strength  was  increased  to 
1  mg.,  when  the  pulse-late  fell  to  200,  to  180  after  the 
second  injection,  and  to  80  after  the  third,  and  finally 
to  60.  The  improvement  was  maintained,  diuresis  in- 
creased from  100  c.cm.  to  3  litres  of  urine  ;  the  heart, 
which  had  been  dilated,  resumed  its  normal  size,  and  the 
liver  decreased,  whilst  all  oedema  disappeared.  No  organic 


or  valvular  disease  could  be  detected.  This  excellent  result 
was  also  repeated  in  another  case  of  tachycardia  similarly 
treated  by  endovenous  injections.  The  author  believes 
that  these  cases  of  tachycardia  are  due  to  functional  dis- 
ease of  the  cardiac  ganglia  and  not  of  the  vagus,  and 
quotes  some  experiments  in  support  of  this  view.  What- 
ever the  exact  pathology,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
extremely  satisfactory  nature  of  the  results  of  treatment 
in  the  two  cases  quoted  by  the  author. 


179. 


Seroas  Blenlnsiti 


G.  Riebold  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  serous  mening- 
itis, and  discusses  many  points  of  this  disease  (Deut.  med. 
Woch..  November  15th,  1906).  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
man  of  47  years.  He  was  seized  on  May  4th  with  intense 
headache  and  fever  suddenly.  During  the  following  days 
severe  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  cough,  high  fever,  loss 
of  appetite,  constipation,  and  sleeplessness  were  the  salient 
symptoms.  At  first  he  was  only  a  little  clouded  in  his 
mind,  but  later  he  became  quite  unconscious.  On  admission 
his  temperature  was  104°  F.,  pulse  100.  The  tongue  was 
coated  and  trembled  on  being  protruded.  The  right  pupil 
was  larger  than  the  left  one,  but  both  reacted  promptly  to 
light  and  accommodation.  A  small  pneumonic  patch  was 
discovered  in  the  left  lower  lobe,  the  spleen  was  just  felt. 
His  leucocytes  were  diminished  to  9,600  per  c.mm.  Diazo 
test  and  Widal  were  negative.  On  May  13th  he  became 
completely  comatose.  The  motor  oculi  muscles  were 
paralysed  and  double  papillitis  was  noted.  On  the 
evening  of  this  day  lumbar  puncture  was  performed  and  a 
pressure  of  280  mm.  of  water  was  registered.  The  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  was  quite  clear ;  25  c.cm.  of  this  fluid  were 
allowed  to  escape,  and  the  pressure  fell  to  110  mm.  The 
fluid  proved  to  be  sterile.  The  general  condition  improved, 
but  on  the  next  day  he  became  worse  again.  A  repetition 
of  the  lumbar  puncture  reduced  the  pressure  again  and 
removed  10  c.cm.  of  sterile  clear  fluid.  From  that  time 
onwards  the  patient  made  a  slow  but  steady  recovery.  Two 
other  cases  showed  similar  clinical  signs  and  reacted 
similarly  to  lumbar  puncture.  The  fourth  case  was 
somewhat  different.  This  was  the  case  of  a  boy, 
aged  7  years,  who  was  admitted  on  July  13th  with 
the  history  of  having  been  attacked  with  morbilli  on  the  1st 
and  of  having  become  drowsy  on  the  9th.  The  chief 
symptoms  were  fever,  coma,  rapid  irregular  pulse,  con- 
jugate deviation  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  ortho- 
tonos  and  retracted  abdomen.  Later  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  became  flaccid  and  paralysed,  and  showed 
signs  of  atrophy,  and  the  nerve  trunks  were  tender.  Bed 
sores  developed.  From  this  time  onwards  the  paralysed 
muscles  gradually  recovered  their  function  and  the  lad 
became  mentally  clearer.  He  was  discharged  on  Novem- 
ber 28th  completely  recovered,  but  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  weakness  was  evident.  The  fifth  case  is  similar  to 
the  fourth,  and  is  characterized  by  a  rapid  recovery  after 
the  spontaneous  discharge  of  blood  -  stained  purulent 
material  from  the  ear.  Serous  meningitis  begins  with 
signs  of  inflammation,  redness  and  sometimes  haemor- 
rhagic  effusion,  round-cell  infiltration,  and  exudation  into 
the  membranes.  The  changes  spread  from  the  pia  mater 
rapidly  to  the  ventricles,  and  lead  to  the  development  of 
an  internal  hydrocephalus.  After  it  has  existed  for  some 
time  a  tendency  for  the  ventricles  to  be  cut  off  is  shown. 
The  author  believes  that  in  one  of  his  cases  the  brain  itself 
participated  in  the  inflammatory  changes.  With  regard  to 
the  pathogenesis,  he  states  that  any  agent  capable  of  pro- 
ducing inflammatory  changes  may  give  rise  to  the  disease. 
He  quotes  measles,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  phthisis, 
influenza,  and  otitis  "media,  as  the  most  common  fore- 
runners. Spontaneous  development  of  the  condition 
seems  to  take  place,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
cases  may  in  reality  be  rheumatic  in  origin.  It  is  also 
probable  that  non-parasitic  toxic  agents,  which  are  capable 
of  producing  inflammation,  may  at  times  be  the  causes  of 
this  disease.  He  believes  that  the  disease  is  by  no  means 
so  uncommon  as  is  usually  supposed.  After  dealing  briefly 
with  the  diagnosis,  he  raises  the  question  whether  the 
drowsiness  and  unconsciousness  met  with  in  enteric  fever 
does  not  depend  on  inflammatory  changes  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  quotes  cases  in  support  of  this 
contention.  Acute  serous  meningitis  may  take  on  a  some- 
what chronic  course  and  lead  to  chronic  internal  hydro- 
cephalus.   Even   under    these    circumstances   Quincke's 
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lumbar  puncture  may  be  effective  in  causing  the  pressure 
to  become  normal  again.  When  this  is  not  the  cage  the 
milder  cases  show  obstinate  headache,  attack3  cf  giddiness, 
and  anomalies  of  mood.  The  severest  cases  assume-  the 
types  of  cerebral  tumours.  Riebold  quotes  a  typical  case  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  In  conclusion  he  points  out  that 
in  mild  cases  lumbar  puncture  is  of  great  value  as  a  dia- 
gnostic and  therapeutic  agent,  and  in  severe  cases  it  also 
acts  surprisingly  well  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  not  to  limit  the  use  of  this  safe  procedure  to  too 
narrow  lines.  In  every  ease  of  severe  cerebral  disease, 
in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
changes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  the  puncture 
and  thus  to  olear  up  the  diagnostic  doubt. 


SURGERY. 


180.     Tne  Snreery  or  tUe  Heart  and  J*«ricnrdlcuu. 

'R-ebv  (Zentralbl.  fur  Chir.,  So.  31,  1907),  in  an  abstract  of 
a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  German  Surgical 
Society,  discusses  at  some  length  the  indications  for  sur- 
gical intervention  in  cases  of  gunshot  and  other  penetrating 
wounds  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  describes  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  best  method  of  exposing  the  injured  heart. 
Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  prognosis  of  such  treat- 
ment, and  reference  made  to  a  recent  case  in  which  the 
author  sutured  with  fatal  results  a  large  stab  wound  of  the 
light  ventricle.     In  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  sym- 
ptoms of  wound  of  the  heart,  the  author  points  out  the 
analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  intrapericardial  and  of 
intracranial  haemorrhage,   death  in  both  instances  being 
caused  either  suddenly  by  a  rapid  and  profuse  effusion  of 
blood,  or  remotely  and  indirectly  by  gradual  compression 
of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  injured  organ.    It  is  held,  in 
regard  to  the  indications  for  operation  in  cases  of  wounded 
heart,  that  although  spontaneous  cure  has  undoubtedly 
occurred  in  some    of    these  instances,    the  subject  cf  a 
sutured  heart  is  in  a  more  favourable  condition  than  one 
who  has  recovered  without  surgical  intervention.    If  the 
patient  present  alarming  symptoms  of  cardiac  compression, 
or  of  severe  interna!  bleeding,  an  operation,  it  is  asserted, 
should   be   practised.     If  in  a   ease    of  stab-wound,    the 
wounding  body— a  knife  or  dagger,  for  instance — be  still 
fixed  in  the  heart,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove 
it  before  the  pericardium  has  been  freely  exposed  and 
opened.     The  different  methods  of  cutting  down  on  to 
pericardium  by  the  formation  of  large  flaps  of  the  thoracic 
wall   are,  in   the   author's  opinion,  too  severe,  as  they 
intensify  shock  and  favour  infection.    He  prefers  a  single 
intercostal  incision  carried  outwards  from  the  maTgin  of 
the  sternum  and  passing  through  the  external  wound.     If, 
after  partial  resection  of  one  or  more  riba,  further  exposure 
of  the  wounded  region  is  required,  a  second  skin  incision  is 
made   aloDg   the  outer  margin  of  the  sternum  at  right 
aDgles  to  the  first,  and,  after  division  of  the  exposed  costal 
cartilages,  the  two  small  flaps  comprising  skin  and  bone 
are  forcibly  separated.    The  author  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  dealing  very  carefully  with  the  pleura.     If  it  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  wounding  this  membrane— which,  in  fact, 
is  often  involved  in  the  original  injury— the  surgeon  should 
endeavour  to  keep  the  orifice  within  very  narrow  limits. 
As  a  method  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  which  is  often  pro- 
fuse and  embarrassing  from  the  cardiac  wound  during  the 
application    of    sutures,   the   author    suggests  temporary 
digital  compression  of  the  vena  cava  near  its  insertion  into 
the  right  auricle.     This  he  has  found  in  experiments  on 
dogs   to   be  practicable  and  harmless.     For  closing  the 
wound  in  the  heart  an  interrupted  suture  of  fine  silk  is 
recommended.    The  statistics  of  cardiac  suture  collected 
by  Rehn  show  that  in  124  recorded  cases  the  percentage  of 
recoveries  was  40,  and  that  of  the  fatal  cases  death  was  due 
in  44  per  cent,  to  haemorrhage  and  shock,  and  in  40  per 
cent,  to  infection.    This  paper  is  followed  by  another  on 
the  same  subject  by  Sauerbruch,  who  gives  the  results  of  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  technique  of  operations  for 
exposure  and  direct  treatment  of  a  cardiac  wound.     He 
holds  that  his  rmeumatic  chamber  would  be  found  very 
useful  in  operations  on  the  heart,  as  it  would  allow  free 
incision  and  rapid  exposure   of  the   pericardium.     The 
association  of  pneumothorax  with  a  wound  of   the  heart  is 
regarded   as   favourable,    as    bleeding    from   the   heart, 
illy  from  the  left  side,  is  thus  much  reduced.     Free 
bleeding  from  the  heart  can,  he  asserts,  be  arrested  by 
temporary  compression  of  both  venae  cavae,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  rrin  be  kept  up    in    dogs    during    ten  minutes 
without  any  bad  result.    The  cardiac  cavities  may  thus  be 
rendered  bloodless  and  be  opened  and  explored. 
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181. 


Torsion  of  the  threat  Omentum. 


M.  Lapeyke  of  Tours  (Archives  Provinciates  de  CMrv.rg., 
May,  1907,  p.  270)  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  torsion  of 
the  great  omentum.  The  first  is  the  hernial  type  simulat- 
ing strangulated  epiplocele,  with  which  it  has  been  eon- 
founded  until  recently.  The  second  is  the  abdominal  or 
appendicular  type  simulating  appendicitis.  M.  Lapeyre 
reports  2  new  cases  illustrating  these  varieties.  A  railway 
porter,  aged  40,  was  subject  to  a  right  inguinal  hernia  for 
about  six  years  and  recently  it  had  become  irreducible 
When  lifting  a  package,  a  violent  attack  of  pain  occurred 
followed  by  nausea.  A  few  hours  later  Lapeyre  was  called 
in  and  detected  what  appeared  to  be  a  strangulated  irre- 
ducible  epiplocele.  On  opening  the  sac  he  found  a  mass 
of  almost  sphacelated,  omentum  with  greatly  distended 
veins.  Yet  the  neck  of  the  sac  did  not  press  on  it,  and  on- 
drawing  more  of  it  down  the  portion  previously  above  the 
sac  was  seen  to  be  in  a  similar  condition.  The  skin  incision 
was,  therefore,  prolonged.  Within  the  abdominal  cavity  the 
omentum  was  found  twisted  three  times  on  its  long  axis 
from  left  to  right.  The  twisted  part  formed  a  cord-like  struc- 
ture as  thick  as. a  thumb.  The  omentum  above,  it  war- 
healthy,  it  was  ligatured  and  divided.  The  patient  made: 
a  good  recovery.  In  the  second  case  the  patient  was  a 
dealer  in  manure,  aged  44.  He  was  seized,  when  on  a 
business  journey,  with  a  pain  like  a  slap  just  after  lifting 
some  heavy  bags,  and  then  returned  home  by  rail.  The 
journey  lasted  three  hours  ;  when  the  patient  reached 
Tours  he  was  very  ill,  and  vomited  feculent  material, 
almost  incessantly.  Pain  became  intolerable.  There  was 
distinct  swelling  on  the  right  side  from  the  ribs  to  the 
groin.  The  patient  had  noticed  a  right  inguinal  hernia 
twenty  years  before,  cured  apparently  by  a  trusa  worn  for 
about  four  years.  The  patient  was  so  ill  that  operation 
was  deferred  for  a  day,  then  an  incision  was  made  as  for* 
appendicitis.  A  greatly  thickened  omentum,  bearing' 
engorged  and  thrombosed  veins,  was  discovered.  Inferiorly 
it  lay  in  a  shallow  hernial  sac,  to  which  it  adhered  rather 
firmly.  Close  up  to  the  transverse  colon  the  omentum  was 
twisted  four  turns,  forming  a  cord  as  thick  as  a  little  finger, 
and  about 2  in.  in  length.  The  entire  omentum  was  liga- 
tured and  removed  ;  it  weighed  over  a  pound.  The  patient ; 
died  of  septic  peritonitis  fifty-four  hours  after  the  opera- 
tion. When  admitted  into  hospital  he  observed  that  when 
lifting  big  sacks  of  compost  he  was  accustomed  to  lean  them 
against  his  abdomen.  These  cases  are  certainly  instructive 
both  for  their  marked  clinical  symptoms  and  gravity,  and 
also  for  their  diagnostic  peculiarities. 


182. 


Phlebotomy. 


Jacobs  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Surg.,  No.  4,  1907)  describes  a  new- 
method  of  blood-letting,  which  minor  operation,  he  states, 
though  its  use  is  restricted  in  both  private  and  hospital 
practice,  often  proves  when  indicated  a  life-saving  measure. 
The  method  described  has  been  in  use  for  the  past  few 
months  in  the  services  of  Dr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Manges  at 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York.  The  instrument  is 
an  aspirating  needle  2  in.  long  and  of  a  calibre  of  TV  in. 
To  this  is  attached  a  rubber  tubing  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  glass  cannula.  After 
the  application  of  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  the  needle  is 
introduced  into  the  lumen  of  the  selected  vein  in  a  reverse 
direction  to  that  of  the  blood  current.  This  introduction 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  flow  cf  blood.  A  sterile  flask 
is  used  for  the  collection.  After  the  needle  has  been  with- 
drawn a  fairly  firm  compression  bandage  is  applied  over 
the  site  of  the  puncture.  The  advantages  of  this  pro^ 
cedure,  which  requires  about  five  minutes,  are :  (1)  No 
incision  is  necessary  ;  (2)  it  is  clean,  easy,  and  effectual  ; 
(3)  the  amount  of  blood  withdrawn  can  be  measured 
exactly ;  (4)  the '  blood  is  sterile  and  can  be  used  foj 
cultural  purposes. 


OBSTETRICS. 


183.  Intractable  Vouittins  or  Preananey. 

Pet-cii  (Province  Mtdicale,  June,  1907)  discusses  the  causa- 
tion of  the  vomiting  of  pregnant  women,  and  the  two 
main  theories  now  put  forward  by  Kaltenback  and  Pinard. 
The  former  attributes  it  to  an  abnormal  excitability  of  the 
reflexes,  and  regards  it  chiefly  as  a  nervous  manifestation 
of  pregnancy,  while  the  latter  holds  that  it  is  due  to 
hepatic  intoxication.  This  second  theory  is  not  easily 
reconciled  with  the  circumstances  under  which  intract- 
able vomiting  may  be  produced.  Accidents  of  a  hysterica? 
kind  are  generally  initiated  by  emotional  excitement, 
especially    of    an    UDpleasant  description,   and  such  cir- 
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cumstances  are  not  uncommonly  fotind  p.set  of 

an  attack  of  hyperemesis.  The  wife  of  a  coffee: 
keeper  was  seized  with  vomiting  immediately  after  a 
police  raid  upon  her  husband's  shop  :  her  symptoms 
became  so  alarming  that  it  was  necessary  to  induce 
abortion  in  the  second  month.  Another  patient  began 
to  vomit  after  the  death  of  her  sister  subsequent  upon  an 
operation  for  a  disease  of  the  liver,  and  was  convinced  that 
she  suffered  from  the  same  disease.  Abortitni  waa  also 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  previ  "'fed  as 

neurasthenic,  who  had  a  serious  disagreement  with  her 
husband,  the  vomiting  beginning  coincidently  with  the 
agitation  she  experienced.  A  laciy  having  been  told 
by  a  palmist  that  she  would  die  within  the  first  year 
of  marriage,  developed  hyperemesis  in  the  second 
month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  again  in  the  sixth 
month,  and  finally  succumbed.  Infectious  diseases  are 
also  provocative  of  hysterical  manifestations,  and  cases 
of  vomiting  are  reported  as  following  ittaoks  of  measles, 
scarlatina,  rheumatism,  and  influenz.-.  -:  .tistics~showthat 
the  onset  of  vomiting  most  frequently  occurs  during  the 
first  few  weeks  'of  pregnancy — namely,  at  a  time  when 
gestation  is  not  far  advanced,  which  is  not  favourable  to 
the  theory  of  hepatic  intoxication  ;  if  pregnancy  stimulates 
nutrition,  then  nutritive  activity  must  increase  as  preg- 
nancy advances,  and  the  strain  upon  the  organs  of  elimina- 
tion becomes  greater.  If  vomiting  is  the  result  of  the 
retention  of  toxic  material  in  the  organism,  it  should  be 
met  with  in  the  later  rather  than  in  the  earlier  months  of 
gestation.  This  is  what  occurs  in  eclampsia,  which  seldom 
declares  itself  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  month.  The  evolu- 
tion of  intractable  vomiting  resembles  that  of  nervous 
phenomena:  A  lady  in  her  third  month,  who  had  under- 
gone various  treatments,  and  was  still  unable  to  retain 
anything,  suddenly  asked  for  some. foie  gras,  which  she  eat 
and  retained ;  she  then  partook  of  some  lobster,  and  con- 
tinued to  live,  on  these  two  articles  of  diet  for  some  days, 
and  afterwards  was  able  to  extend  her  diet ;  meanwhile  all 
vomiting  ceased,  and  her  pregnancy  terminated  success- 
fully. Another  patient  was  cured  by  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  imaginary  ulcer  of  the 
cervix.  Oaneaux  reports  a  case  which  had  retained  nothing 
for  three  weeks,  when  her  husband  suddenly  became 
dangerously  ill :  immediately  the  vomiting  stopped,  and 
did  not  recur  again.  Tarnier  has  checked  the  vomiting  by 
a  change  of  residence,  and  electrical  applications  have 
been  equally  successful.  Sudden  and  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  hyperemesis  is  not  compatible  with  the  theory 
of  toxaemia,  for  a  liver  which  is  inefficient  tends  to  become 
more  so,  and  could  only  with  great  difficulty  recuperate 
enough  to  resume  its  function  adequately.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cure  is  not  always  effected,  and  recovery  is  gener- 
ally slow.  Many  varieties  of  treatment  have  been  employed 
more  or  less  beneficially  for  such  patients,  but  one  finds 
that  the  moral  influence  of  the  remedies  has  had  consider- 
able effect  in  producing  the  cure.  In  such  methods  as  the 
use  of  electricity,  the  breast  pump,  cauterization,  lavage, 
the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  and  finally  of  abortion,  sug- 
gestion plays  an  important  part.  The  element  of  sugges- 
tion, as  in  many  hysterical  phenomena,  seems  to  explain 
the  different  results  obtained  by  the  therapeutical  measures 
undertaken  to  cheek  the  vomiting.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  hyperemesis  does  not  always  indicate  renal 
or  hepatio  insufficiency,  but  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  it  has  a  nervous  origin. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


184.  The  Treatment  of  Vaginal  lacerations. 

Rttdaux  (La  Clmiqve,  July  20th,  1907)  writes  that  lacera- 
tion of  the  vagina  is  a  frequent  accident  during  labour ; 
that  it  is  a  cause  of  complications  at  the  time,  such  as 
haemorrhages,  of  secondary  infections,  and  later  on  of 
troublesome  cicatrices  and  contractions.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  these  wounds  and  to  repair  them  at  once. 
He  gives  several  different  methods  of  treating  them,  and 
urges  that  instrumental  delivery  should  only  be  resorted 
to  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  too  much  care  and 
gentleness  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  operation.  In  cases 
where  the  tear  does  not  extend  deeper  than  the  vaginal 
mucous  membrane  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  very  careful 
antiseptic  treatment  to  obtain  healing  by  first  intention. 
In  deeper  wounds  the  haemorrhage  is  often  troublesome, 
and  may  require  to  be  checked  either  by  hot  douches  or  by 
the  application  of  pressure  forceps,  which  may  be  left  on  for 
some  hours,  or  by  introducing  the  fingers  into  the  vagina 
and  exerting  pressure  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 


imports  of  gauze  or  cotton-wool  maybe  used  to 
plug  the  cavity  and  kept  in  for  twelve  hours.  Surgical 
treatment  consists  in  suturing  immediately;  when  the 
edges  of  the'  wound  arc  brought  into  apposition  the 
risk    of    sepsis  is    lessened  and  i  prevented. 

*  te  wound  is  high  up  in  the  vagina  it  i3  difhcult  to 
reach  it  easily  ;  wounds  of  the  lev  ceadfly  acces- 

sible, but  generally  complicated  by  i.  rupture  of  the  peri- 
neum, for  which  it  is  well  to  do  an  immediate  perineor- 
rhaphy. Before  beginning  any  operation,  a  hot  antiseptic 
douche  should  be  given,  the  walls  sh  held 

apart  with  retractors,  and  the  first  rted  at  the 

highest  point  of  the  tear,  the  edges  are  then  drawn  close 
and  the  suture  tied.  The  stitches  aie- placed  at  intervals 
of  a  centimetre  apart,  the  needle  being  inserted  about  half 
a  centimetre  from  the  edge ;  it  is  passed  well  into  the 
tissues  and  carried  through  to  tti  ance  on  the 

other  side  of  the  wound.  After  the  stitches  have  been  put 
in,  another  douche  is  given,  and  a  tampon  of  iodoform 
gauze  is  applied ;  this  is  changed  daily  for  a  week,  and  the 
stitches  are  removed  on  the  tenth  day.  When  the  lacera- 
tion is  overlooked,  and  only  discovered  aiter  febrile  sym- 
ptoms have  occurred,  it  must  be  well  disinfected  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  glycerinated  creosote,  and  tampons  of 
iodoform  gauze  should  be  placed  in  the  vagina.  Such 
wounds  are  sometimes  long  in  healirg",  and  an  attempt  to 
suture  them  may  be  made,  but  it  is  well  to  disinfect  them 
thoroughly  and  scrape  the  edges  and  surface.  When  the 
laceration  extends  into  the  abdominal  cavity  it  should 
only  be  partially  sutured,  and  a  gauze  drain  should  be 
inserted :  in  such  a  ease  it  is  net  always  possible  to 
repair  the  wound  at  once,  and  the  vagina  should  be  dis- 
infected and  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  When  the  tear 
is  large  and  high  up,  the  fetus  may  pass  either  completely 
or  partly  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  conditions  are 
the  same  as  when  the  uterus  ruptures  during  labour.  The 
child  is  usually  dead  and  the  patient  much  exhausted 
Laparotomy  is  the  safest  treatment  to  adopt;  it  is  then 
possible  to  repair  the  peritoneum  properly,  and  to  drain 
Douglas's  pouch,  and  the  question  of  removing  a  much- 
injured  uterus  can  be  considered  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  placenta  has  followed  the  fetus  into  the  abdomen  it 
can  be  removed  through  the  laparotomy  wound,  but  if  it 
has  remained  in  the  genital  canal  it  should  be  delivered 
through  the  vagina  to  avoid  soiling  the  peritoneum  with 
blood  and  meconium.  Subcutaneous  saline  injections  of 
serum  are  recommended  for  some  days  after  an  accident  of 
this  sort. 


THERArEUTICS. 


185. 


Hjsterfeal  Paralysis  following  Intraspinal 
Injeetlon  or  stovaine. 

Schwartz  (Jour,  des  Prat,  September  14th,  1307)  describes 
an  accident,  of  which  he  says  the  stovaine,  though  liable  to 
be  incriminated,  was  absolutely  innocent.  A  woman, 
aged  38,  suffering  from  a  recto- vaginal  fistula,  the  result  of 
suppuration,  underwent  an  operation  after  lumbar  injec- 
tion of  stovaine.  The  fistula  was  completely  cured,  and  the 
patient  had  no  vomiting  or  headache,  and  experienced  no 
pain  during  the  operation.  During  her  convalescence  she 
developed  a  very  painful  anal  fissure,  for  which  anal  dilata- 
tion was  advised.  So  she  a  second  time  submitted  to 
intraspinal  (lumbar)  injection  of  stovaine.  The  puncture, 
however,  was  not  achieved  at  once,  as  on  the  first  occasion. 
The  operator  was  compelled  to  move  the  needle  about  in 
order  to  find  his  way  into  the  canal,  and  the  patient  in 
consequence  had  some  slight  pain.  Perfect  anaesthesia 
was  before  long,  however,  obtained,  and  the  dilatation  of 
the  anus  was  performed  without  the  patient  feeling  it.  In 
ten  days'  time  it  was  decided  to  get  the  patient  up,  but  it 
was  found  that  she  could  not  move  her  left  leg,  and  that  it 
bent  beneath  her.  She  showed  all  the  signs  of  an  incom- 
plete monoplegia  of  the  left  leg,  with  paralysis,  especially 
of  the  gluteal  muscles  and  of  the  quadriceps  extensor. 
There  was  also  some  loss  of  sensation  of  the  whole 
limb  ending  completely  at  a  horizontal  line  on 
a  level  with  the  inguinal  fold.  The  pharynx  was 
completely  anaesthetic,  also  the  cornea.  There  was 
no  muscular  atrophy.  It  was  represented  to  the  patient 
that  there  was  no  real  injury,  and  the  treatment 
adopted  was  massage  and  cautery.  The  patient  was  walk- 
ing perfectly  after  a  few  weeks.  The  author  then  describes 
the  technique  he  has  employed  in  his  practice.  He  men- 
tions that  he  has  discarded  coca- stovaine,  employing  now 
only  pure  stovaine.  The  patient  is  made  to  bend  forward 
in  order  to  flex  the  spine.    A  puncture  is  then  made  1  em. 
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outside  a  finger  placed  just  below  the  spinous  process 
situated  over  the  bi-iliac  line— that  is,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  Ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  are  allowed  to  run  out,  then  a  syringe  contain- 
ing the  stovaine  is  fitted  to  the  needle,  and  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  aspirated  into  the  stovaine  in  the  syringe.  When 
the  syringe  is  full  the  whole  contents,  a  mixture  of  stovaine 
and  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  are  gently  injected,  great  care 
being  taken  at  this  part  of  the  performance  not  to  disturb 
the  position  of  the  needle.  When  the  syringe  is  empty, 
fluid  is  again  aspirated  and  re-injected.  After  the  first 
injection  the  liquid  aspirated  is  usually  of  a  whitish 
milky  colour,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  sodium  chloride 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  When  the  injection  is  com- 
pleted the  needle  is  kept  in  position  about  half  a  minute  ; 
it  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  puncture  hole  covered  with  a 
clean  dressing.  In  most  cases  anaesthesia  is  obtained 
after  five  minutes,  and  lasts  from  three-quarters  to  one 
hour.  For  operations  on  the  abdominal  wall  it  is  advisable 
to  make  the  puncture  in  the  third  lumbar  space.  For 
heavy  men  a  dose  of  7  to  8  eg.  of  stovaine  is  necessary ; 
5  to  6  eg.  will  be  sufficient  for  a  patient  of  medium 
weight. 


186.  Toxic  Reaction  anil  tbe  X  Ray*.' 

Edsall  and  Pemberton  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences, 
March,  1907)  studied  the  alterations  in  metabolism  in  two 
cases  in  which  general  toxic  reactions  followed  the  appli- 
cation of  .?•  rays.  In  the  first  (a  case  of  pernicious 
anaemia)  marked  prostration  and  fever  accompanied  by 
anorexia  and  nausea  followed  a  very  brief  and  mild  ex- 
posure, while  in  the  second  (a  case  of  rheumatoid  arthritis), 
in  which  direct  exposure  was  confined  to  one  aim,  similar 
effects  were  produced.  In  both  a  remarkable  drop  in  the 
excretion  followed  the  exposure,  giving  place  subsequently 
to  an  equally  striking  rise,  and  neither  this  drop  nor  the 
subsequent  rise  was  due  to  any  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  intake.  From  these  and  other  experiences  it  is  seen 
that  a  toxic  reaction  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  in 
persons  already  the  subjects  of  a  toxaemia.  In  such  cases 
the  organism  is  already  severely  taxed  in  its  attempt  to 
control  the  existing  intoxication,  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  metabolic  labour  of  carrying  out  the  complete  decom- 
position of  a  quantity  of  tissue  products,  it  is  natural  that 
metabolism  collapses  and  a  severe  intoxication  results. 
The  toxic  reaction  due  to  .r  rays  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
i-udden  demand  upon  the  organism  for  the  complete  disin- 
tegration and  excretion  of  large  quantities  of  the  products 
of  tissue  breakdown,  while,  the  organism  being  unable  to 
respond,  a  consequent  halting  of  metabolism  ocem-3 
resulting  in  an  intoxication  produced  by  incompletely 
disintegrated  tissue  remnants.  >"ot  only  are  such 
symptoms  more  likely  to  occur  in  those  already  suffering 
from  severe  metabolic  or  infectious  intoxications,  but  also 
in  those  in  whom  there  is  pre-existing  kidney  disease,  and 
an  actual  nephritis  may  be  set  up  by  the  action  of  the 
rays,  while  a  pre-existing  nephritis  may  be  made  worse  by 
such  exposure.  It  is  highly  inadvisable,  therefore,  unless 
urgent  contraindications  exist,  to  use  ,r  rays  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  already  the  subjects  of  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  either  infections  disease  or  metabolic  disorder, 
since  there  is  considerable  danger  in  adding  to  such  an 
intoxication  the  sudden  necessity  for  metabolizing  and 
excreting  large  amounts  of  the  products  of  tissue  break- 
down. 


187.  .Immllre  after  Ch!oi-oronn. 

Bbogianiw  (Rlf.  Med.,  July  6th,  1907)  reports  two  cases  of 
severe  jaundice  coming  on  about  thirty-six  hcurs  after 
operation,  and  attributable  to  chloroform.  The  first  case 
was  that  of  a  man,  aged  32,  who  had  suffered  from  chronic 
indigestion,  and  was  admitted  for  double  inguinal  hernia. 
A  radical  cure  was  performed  on  November  6th,  the  opera- 
tion lasted  half  an  hour,  and  about  60  grains  of  Duncan's 
chloroform  was  used.  On  the  7th  the  patient  seemed  ail 
right,  but  was  restless  at  night,  and  on  the  8th  was  found 
comatose  and  slightly  jaundiced.  The  urine  was  strongly 
acid,  specific  gravity  1C62,  contained  bileand  albumen,  but 
no  sugar:  the  blood  showed  no  marked  change.  The 
temperature  remained  normal  and  pulse  slow  and  full.  On 
the  10th  he  had  proluse  sweating  and  recovered  conscious- 
ness. On  the  11th  the  dressings  were  removed  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  wounds  were  healed  by  first  intention,  (in 
the  12th  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in  :  on  the  13th  blood  was 
noticed  in  the  urine  (a  true  haematuria).  ( )n  the  15th  the 
diarrhoea  ceased,  and  there  was  some  general  improve- 
ment, but  the  jaundice  continued.  Improvement  was 
maintained,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  on  Novem- 
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ber  22nd  with  only  slight  traces  of  jaundice  remaining. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  16,  operated  on 
July  21st  for  appendicitis.  The  operation  lasted  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  60  grains  of  Duncan's  chloroform 
was  used.  Two  days  later  the  lad  became  comatose, 
jaundiced,  and  died  in  coma  on  July  25th.  At  the  necropsy 
the  wound  and  peritoneum  showed  no  signs  of 
inflammation,  and  the  coils  of  intestine  were  smooth  and 
free.  The  liver  was  much  diminished  in  volume  and  con- 
sistence, and  was  in  fact  in  a  state  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  In  neither  case  could  the  jaundice  be  attributed 
to  fright  or  to  infection,  and  in  view  of  certain  experi- 
ments with  toxic  doses  of  chloroform,  the  author  believes 
the  jaundice  in  both  his  cases  was  due  to  the  chloroform 
administered  acting  with  unusual  severity  on  livers  which 
had  already  been  strained  by  previous  dyspeptic  troubles. 


188,  serum  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Writing  in  the  Gazeta  dos  Sospitaes  do  Porto,  August, 
1907,  on  the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  in  Oporto,  Souza — 
who  recognizes  three  clinical  forms  of  the  malady,  and 
points  out  the  variation  in  their  proportional  incidence  in 
different  years — shows  that  an  extraordinary  advance  has 
been  made  in  that  city  in  the  percentage  of  recoveries.  A 
free  antidiphtheritic  service  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  ;  and  though  previous  to  1903  the  statistics 
cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  trustworthy,  it  appears  that 
in  that  year  the  case-mortality  was  approximately  18.5  per 
cent.  For  the  following  years  the  figures  are  completely 
reliable,  and  show  that  in  1904  the  corrected  mortality  was 
11.2  per  cent.,  in  1905  it  had  fallen  to  6.52,  and  last  year  to 
3  21,  a  figure  of  which  the  staff  may  be  justly  proud. 
Souza  claims  that  these  favourable  results  are  entirely  due 
to  the  employment  of  very  large  doses  of  serum.  In  1904, 
only  tentatively  using  increased  doses,  the  mortality  did 
not  fall  below  11  per  cent.  ;  but  in  the  two  following  years 
a  bolder  treatment  was  adopted,  and  with  excellent 
results,  as  the  following  figures  show,  M  representing 
the  quantity  of  serum  corresponding  to  1,000  antitoxin 
units : 

Year.  Reduced  Mortality.  Average  Dose. 

1904 11.20  per  cent 4.09  M. 

1905 6  52  per  cent 5  83  M. 

1906 3  21  per  cent 7 .29  M. 


PATHOLOGY. 


189.  The  Pntholoery  of  Dropsy. 

Iv  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  Charles 
Bolton  discusses  the  pathology  of  dropsy  in  the  light  of 
experimental  investigations  which  he  has  conducted  upon 
cats.  In  these  experiments  he  observed  the  effects  upon 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  upon  the  production  of 
dropsy,  which  were  brought  about  by  obstruction  of  (1) 
the  superior  vena  cava,  (2)  the  inferior  vena  cava,  (3)  the 
portal  vein,  and  (4)  both  the  superior  and  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  The  production  of  hydraemic  plethora  after  obstruc- 
tion of  the  inferior  vena  cava  was  also  studied.  Bolton 
finds  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  impediment 
which  opposes  the  free  flow  of  blood  into  the  heart,  and 
thereby  diminishes  the  diastolic  blood  quantum,  pre- 
cisely the  same  effects  are  produced  upon  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  There  is  first  a  general  rise 
of  systemic  pressure,  affecting  all  the  veins  of  the 
body,  and  extending  back  as  far  as  the  capillaries, 
and  a  fall  of  the  mean  arterial  pressure.  This  effect 
is  due  to  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins.  The 
venous  pressure,  however,  soon  falls  to  its  normal  level 
again,  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  raised  more  or  less 
completely  to  its  former  level  owing  to  vasomotor  con- 
striction. Dropsy  is  produced  after  several  hours,  whilst 
the  capillary  pressure  is  normal  or  even  subnormal.  The 
production  of  dropsy  where  the  veins  and  capillaries  are 
distended,  and  where  the  blood  flows  with  a  diminished 
velocity,  "probably  depends  entirely  upon  an  altered 
condition  of  the  vessel  wall,  and  not  upon  an  altered 
condition  of  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  themselves.''  This 
alteration,  in  Bolton's  opinion,  is  presumably  of  a  patho- 
logical nature,  and  is  not  such  as  would  lead  to  an  increase 
of  the  normal  function  of  the  capillary  endothelium. 
"  Raised  capillary  pressure,"  he  insists,  "plays  no  part  in 
the  production  of  this  oedema,  and  the  arterial  pressure 
may  be  normal  or  less  than  normal,  it  matters  not  which.'' 
The  earliest  dropsy  in  uncompensated  heart  disease  is  to 
be  regarded  as  strictly  local  in  origin  :  the  capillaries  of 
the  district  affected  become,  practically  speaking,  an 
excretory  organ. 
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190,     The   Liver  and  the  Regulation  or  the  Blooil 
Pressure. 

Uelatjnay  (Gaz.  Htbdom.  des  Sci.  Mid.,  July  21st,  1907) 
writes  that  the  cardiac  rhythm  seems  to  be  maintained  at 
its  normal  status  by  the  antagonistic  actions  of  several 
substances  like  internal  secretions.  The  vascular  pressure, 
too,  is  regulated  by  similar  agents.  The  liver,  he  thinks, 
seems  capable  of  a  special  function,  the  regulation  of  the 
tone  of  the  vessels.  Tne  liver  regulates  me:hanically  the 
blood  pressure  in  the  portal  system,  as  is  shown  by  the 
heightened  pressure  that  results  from  an  attack  of  Laennec's 
cirrhosis,  manifested  by  haemorrhoids,  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen,  oesophageal  varices,  and  ascites.  But  the  liver  can 
as  well  influence  the  general  blood  pressure  through 
humoral  means.  Longlois  has  shown  that  adrenalin  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  liver  as  well  as  by  muscle  tissue.  So 
the  liver  can  counteract  high  blood  pressure  by  destroying 
the  suprarenal  extract.  Canter  has  recently  shown  that  a 
heightened  blood  pressure  is  often  due  to  an  excess  of 
acidity  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  gouty,  the  diabetic,  and  the 
arthritic.  Minkowski  has  shown  that  the  hepatic  paren- 
chyma can  destroy  sarcolaotic  acid,  and  it  can  probably, 
too,  destroy  other  acids.  Roger  and  Josue  have  recently 
demonstrated  the  presence  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intes- 
tine of  dogs  and  rabbits  of  some  substances  which,  when 
injected  intravenously,  cause  a  sudden  fall  of  blood 
pressure.  Bayliss  and  Starling  in  1902,  when  working 
upon  secretin,  showed  that  the  acid  extract  of  intestine 
administered  intravenously  depresses  the  blood  pressure. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  liver  exerts  a  neutralizing  action 
on  the  substances  in  the  intestinal  wall  that  tend  to  lower 
abnormally  the  blood  pressure.  The  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  hepatic  glycogenesis,  is  to-day  generally 
accepted.  And  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
function  of  the  liver  of  regulating  the  blood  pressure  is 
also  controlled  nervously.  These  facts  lend  light  to  a 
theory  of  the  reason  for  the  increased  blood  pressure  which 
accompanies  Bright' s  disease,  which  is  ordinarily  put 
down  to  the  hyperirophied  suprarenal  glands  found  on 
autopsy  in  these  cases.  But  this  cause  is  insufficient, 
since  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal  gland,  which 
portion  produces  the  secretion,  is  not  sensibly  affected  by 
the  hypertrophic  process.  Now  the  liver  nearly  invari- 
ably shares  in  any  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  vice  versa; 
and  so  it  is  easily  explained  how  the  increased  blood 
pressure  of  Bright's  disease  is  caused,  if  among  the  func- 
tions of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is  included  that  of 
regulating  the  tone  of  the  blood  vessels.  In  this  theory  a 
causative  agent  of  the  increased  pressure  is  the  secretion 
of  the  suprarenal  glands  ;  but  instead  of  an  increased 
supply  of  this  substance,  it  is  an  insufficient  destruction 
or  neutralization  of  it  that  causes  the  rise  in  blood 
pressure. 


191. 


Are   there  Cancer  Ho 


Fillaissier  (Jour.  Med.  de  Bru.r.,  September  5th,  1907)  asks 
the  question,  and  collects  some  facts  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  some  houses,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  a  town, 
are  cancer-infected.  The  sanitary  report  for  Paris  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1906  registered  1,062  deaths  from  cancer ; 
of  these,  1,008  occurred  each  in  a  different  house,  twelve 
houses  were  accountable  for  2  deaths  each,  26  deaths 
occurred  in  five  workhouses,  and  one  religious  institution 
claimed  4  deaths.  Guaillot  refers  to  a  house  atVouziers, 
in  which  a  man,  his  wife,  the  servant,  and  the  father-in- 
law  died  between  1870  and  1875  from  cancer  of  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  community  of  Samt-Sylvestre- 
Cormeilles,  between  1880  and  1887,  11  people  succumbed  to 
cancer,  situated  in  the  stomach  in  8  of  the  cases.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  the  source  of  these  infections  could 
be  traced  back  to  the  water  supply.  In  1890  Arnaudet 
selected  fifty-four  houses  in  one  street  150  metres  long  ;  in 
seventeen  of  these  houses  there  were  21  cases  of  cancer. 
All  the  cases  were  in  houses  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
street.  The  author  considers  that  infection  of  house  must 
replace  heredity  in  the  causation  of  cancer.  In  1892 
FieBsinger  described  an  epidemic  of  cancer  in  Oyonnaux, 
a  town  having  4,500  inhabitants  and  500  houses.  Every 
year  3  or  4  people  were  attacked  with  cancer.  Three 
houses,  situated  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  have  ren- 


dered 5  cases  in  four  years.  The  patients  were  strangers  to 
each  other,  and  in  no  case  was  there  any  history  of  cancer 
in  their  families.  In  1886  a  woman  having  a  carcinoma  of 
the  right  breast  came  to  Oyonnaux,  and  lodged  in  a  house. 
She  threw  her  dirty  dressings  into  a  stream  which  ran  into 
a  tack.  She  died  the  following  year  (1887),  and  in  1888 
and  1890  two  lodgers  in  the  same  house  developed  cancer. 
Two  neighbours  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the 
water  from  the  stream  have  become  infected,  the  one  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  other  with  an  osteo-sarcoma  of 
the  leg. 


192. 


of  the  Abilominal  Aorta* 


Pepper  {Univ.  Pcnntyluania  Med.  Bulletin,  May,  1907) 
records  a  case  of  aneurysm  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
gives  the  post-mortim  notes  of  10  other  cases.  As  with 
aneurjsms  elsewhere,  these  occur  more  frequently  in 
males  than  in  females,  and  sudden  effjrts  or  excessive 
strains  are  the  chief  causative  factors,  especially  with  a 
pre-existing  atheroma.  The  triangular  part  of  the  aorta 
formed  by  the  diaphragm  above  and  the  coeliac  axis  below 
is  the  usual  site  for  their  occurrence.  Rupture  is  a  very 
frequent  termination.  Pain  is  the  most  constant  sym- 
ptom, and  it  is  generally  of  a  dull,  boring  character,  with 
occasional  acute  exacerbations.  Erosion  of  the  vertebrae 
frequently  occurs,  and  emaciation  is  fairly  constant.  The 
diagnosis  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  definite,  palpable 
tumour  with  an  expansile  pulsation,  and  no  pulsation, 
however  forcible,  no  thrill,  however  intense,  no  bruit, 
however  loud,  justifies  a  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  without  the 
presence  of  such  a  palpable  expansile  tumour.  Trans- 
mitted pulsation  to  abdominal  tumours  may  render  the 
diagnosis  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Though  occasionally 
at  autopsy  a  case  of  healed  abdominal  aneurysm  is  found, 
this  is  rare,  and  the  great  majority  of  cases  progress 
steadily  to  a  fatal  termination  within  one  or  two  years  in 
spite  of  treatment.  A  few  ca^es  of  cure  are  reported  after 
compression,  or  the  introduction  of  wire  into  the  sac  with 
the  passage  of  a  constant  current.  The  ease  under  observa- 
tion was  that  of  a  man,  aged  40,  giving  a  history  of  syphilis 
which  was  only  treated  for  two  months.  His  chief  trouble 
was  difficulty  of  urination.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region 
followed  a  strain  f i-o m  carrying  heavy  weights.  This,  at 
first  dull,  gradually  became  worse  and  extended  down  the 
left  hip,  thigh  and  leg,  becoming  shooting  in  character 
and  eventually  preventing  his  walking.  As  a  shoemaker 
he  had  to  press  his  last  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  but 
this  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
the.  condition.  There  was  marked  emaciation  and  a 
distinct  fullness  in  the  left  flank,  while  an  expansile  mass 
the  size  of  a  fist  could  be  felt  immediately  under  the  skin, 
which  was  stretched  tightly  over  it.  The  percussion  note 
over  this  was  dull,  but  this  dullness  did  not  extend  above 
the  costal  margin,  and  only  about  1  in.  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  but  below  it  extended  behind  the  crest  of  the 
ileum  and  outwards  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spine  of  that 
bone.  The  bodies  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  vertebrae  were  markedly  eroded  by  the 
false  sac.  Latterly  a  bruit  could  be  heard  over  the  area, 
and  death  occurred  from  exhaustion. 


193. 


Hummer   Diarrhoea. 


Variot  (Li  Clin.,  August  9th,  1907)  finds  that  diarrhoea  in 
breast-fed  children  is  related  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  incidence  being  greatest  in  the  summer  months.  He 
considers  the  temperature  rather  than  the  feeding  to  be 
the  cause  in  the  breast-fed,  but  points  out  that  where  the 
conditions  are  good  it  is  most  probably  due  to  over-feeding. 
The  child's  rations  should  be  diminished  in  warm  weather, 
as  it  requires  less  caloric.  Possibly  the  external  tempera- 
ture produces  changes  in  the  bacteria  of  the  intestinal 
canal  which  produce  the  catarrh.  The3e  diarrhoeas  he 
considers  comparatively  harmless.  Diarrhoea  in  the  child 
fed  upon  sterilized  milk  is  of  the  same  type  so  long  as  the 
milk  is  sterilized  without  delay,  but  milk  which  has 
travelled  and  been  delivered  before  sterilization  is  often  a 
source  of  harm,  for  boiling  will  destroy  the  living 
organism,  but  has  no  effect  upon  the  toxins,  which  may 
already  have  been  generated  in  the  milk.  Vegetable  broth 
has  been  much  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
attacks;  analysis  shows  this  broth  to  contain  a  high  per- 
centage of  albuminoids  and  organic  material ;  its  nutritive 
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value  is  therefore  high.  He  prefers,  however,  to  use  rice 
water.  Infants  are  forbidden  milk,  and  given  rice  water 
only  for  forty-eight  hour3  ;  after  this  they  receive  one  part 
of  milk  with  two  parts  of  rice  water,  and  the  amount  of 
milk  is  gradually  increased.  Once  or  twice  in  the  day 
irrigation  with  rice  water  is  employed.  Very  acute  cases 
are  given  nothing  but  water  in  which  some  citrate  of  soda 
is  dissolved,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  artificial 
serum  or  sea  water.  No  drugs  or  opiates  are  used,  but  in 
prolonged  cases  1  or  2  grains  of  lactic  acid  are  given  daily. 
He  regards  summer  enteritis  as  a  toxic  infection,  and  the 
diarrhoea  as  useful  in  assisting  the  elimination  of  the 
poisons. 


SURGERY. 

194.      Early  Operation  in  Simple  Fractures  or  (he 

Femur, 

In  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
German  Surgical  Society  (Zenindbl.  /.  Chirurg.,  No.  31) 
Konig  of  Altona  expresses  the  opinion  that  while  simple 
fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  can,  as  a.  rule,  be 
effectually  treated  by  ordinary  bloodless  methods,  fractures  ! 
of  the  neck  of  this  bone  often  present  indications  for  open 
treatment  and  suturing  of  the  fragments.  The  prognosis 
in  regard  to  the  functional  results  of  the  latter  class  of 
injuries  has,  it  is  held,  been  overrated.  Even  in  impacted 
fracture  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  fibrous 
union  often  results,  and  in  many  cat.es  of  what  seems  to  be 
lirm  union  of  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  distortion  and  shortening  of  the  fractured  portion, 
together  with  iirirons  union,  may  be  revealed  by  the 
Roentgen  ray.  In  eases  of  intracapsular  fracture  the 
results  are  still  worse,  the  fragments  being  united  by  more 
or  less  fibrous  tissue  and  -with  the  formation  of  a  pseud- 
arthrosis,  the  function  of  the  limb  being  consequently 
much  impaired.  These  bad  results,  especially  when  they 
follow  a  non-impacted  fracture,  are  the  more  serious  as 
this  kind  of  injury  is  usually  met  with  in  subjects  below 
the  age  of  20.  In  these  cases  of  non- impacted  intracapsular 
fracture  it  is  advisable,  the  author  holds,  to  establish  at 
once  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  healing  by  opening 
the  joint  and  then  bringing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in 
apposition,  and  fixing  them  by  suture.  In  exposing  the 
joint  the  author  practises  Hueter's  incision.  Exposure  of 
the  seat  oi  injury  and  suturing  are  also  indicated  in  com- 
plete traumatic  detachment  of  the  great  trochanter.  Opera- 
tive intervention,  though  attended  under  such  circum- 
stances with  great  difficulty,  may  be  applied  also  to  cases 
of  oblique  infratroehanteric  fracture  of  the  femur,  as  the 
results  of  the  ordinary  treatment  of  this  form  of  injury  are 
often  very  bad  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  soft 
parts  between  the  fragments,  and  of  the  strong  muscular 
resistance  to  extension  of  the  limb.  In  fixiDg  the  ends  of 
the  fragments  of  bone  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
necessary,  the  author  points  out,  to  substitute  some  form 
of  screw  for  metallic  sutures.  Direct  operative  treatment 
is  indicated  in  cases  of  long  oblique  fracture  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur,  and  also  of  intra-articular  fracture,  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  retaining  the  fragments  in  good 
position.  Traumatic  detachment  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  requires,  the  author  points  out,  special  attention. 
There  is  often  much  displacement  of  the  loose  epiphysis 
which  may  cause  compression  of  the  popliteal  blood 
vessels  and  consequent  gangrene  of  the  extremity.  \n 
operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  displaced  epiphysis  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  if  some 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  receiot  of  the  injury.  As  it  is 
very  necessary  to  replace  the  epiphysis,  an  open  operation 
is  decidedly  indicated  in  any  ease  in  which  bloodless 
attempts  at  reduction  have  failed. 


195. 


Rejection  or  the  VumiH. 


)™'(M  &  Mtm.  de  la  Sac.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  No.  23, 
1907)  directs  attention  to  a  case  of  fibre-sarcoma  of  the 
pneumogastric,  m  the  removal  of  which  he  excised  about 
'.  in  of  this  nerve.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  33,  made  a 
good  recovery,  and  during  the  after-treatment  presented 
nodiBtuinaneo  of  respiration  and  no  change  in  the  pulse 
on  the  affected  side,  l'iinre,  in  a  report  on  this  case,  states 
that  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  relative  innocuity  of 
section  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vagus.  The  alarming 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  so  often  observed  in  the  course  ol 
deep  operations  en  the  neck,  is  held  to  be  due  to  irritation 
of  the  nerve,  and  is  relieved  at  once  by  its  division.  Of 
13  recorded  cases  of  section  of  the  nerve  1  only  was  fatal 
and  the resu.t  in  this  case-according  to  Martini,  who  has 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  subject-was  due  not  to 
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functional  suppression  of  the  nerve,  but  to  concomitant 
lesions  produced  in  the  attempt  to  remove  a  large  malig- 
nant growth  in  the  neck.  This  observer  concluded  from 
his  clinical  and  experimental  researches  that  unilateral 
vagotomy  causes  permanent  paralysis  of  the  corresponding 
vocal  cord  and  temporary  tachycardia  and  respiratory 
t lackening,  but  no  disturbance  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the 
digestive  organs.  In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  subject 
Bection  of  the  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  neck  causes,  it  is 
stated,  no  persistent  bad  consequence  beyond  hoarseness. 
These  favourable  conclusions,  which  are  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  Yenot  and  other  surgeons,  support  the  view  held 
by  Faure,  that  in  the  removal  of  a  cervical  tumour  in- 
volving the  vagus  it  would  be  better  for  the  surgeon  to 
make  a  complete  resection  of  the  involved  portion  of  nerve 
than  to  attempt  to  set  it  free  by  dissection  and  thus  to  run 
the  risk  of  leaving  some  portion  of  the  new  growth  in  the 
wound. 

196.  The  Masaet  iu  Ophthalmology. 

Twenty-sevbn  years  have  passed  since  J.  Hirschberg 
published  his  first  case  of  successful  removal  of  a  frag- 
ment of  iron  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  by  means  of  an 
electro-magnet,  and  since  that  time  a  lai-ge  number  of 
communications  on  the  subject  have  appeared.  Hirsch- 
berg  has  employed  the  magnet  in  347  cases  since  that 
time,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  experience  addresses  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  to  the  readers  of  the  Berl.  hlin. 
Woch.  of  February  25th,  1907.  The  diagnosis  may  at 
times  be  very  difficult,  but  the  general  practitioner  must 
always  be  prepared  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  iron 
splinter  having  penetraf  ed  into  the  eye.  The  ophthalmic 
surgeon  must  examine  the  eye  from  every  possible  point 
of  view.  The  examination  methods  include  careful  inspec- 
tion, side  illumination,  ophthalmoscopy,  .r-ray  examina- 
tion, and  sideroscopy.  It  has  been  stated  that  an  iron 
splinter  can  remain  m  the  interior  of  the  eye  without  caus- 
ing irritation.  This  is  incorrect.  Sooner  or  later  the  foreign 
body  will  destroy  the  sight  if  it  is  left  in  situ.  In  one  case 
he  saw  an  eye,  eighteen  years  after  the  iron  particle  had 
penetrattd,  fu  which  the  sight  and  the  bulb  appeared 
to  be  practically  normal,  but  two  years  later  he  was 
able  to  watch  a  marked  diminution  of  sight  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  visual  field.  With  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  it 
has  been  stated  that  in  a  freshly-injured  eye.  if  an  iron 
nplinter  is  present,  the  application  of  the  giant  magnet 
will  cause  pain.  If  no  iron  be  present  no  pain  is  caused. 
This  is  incorrect.  Hirschberg  has  had  more  than  a  dozen 
cases  in  which  an  iron  splinter  could  be  removed  from 
the  depths  of  the  eye,  and  yet  no  pain  was  produced  by 
applyingthegiantmagnet.  This  method  of  examination  has 
its  dangers,  for  one  may  draw  the  particle  into  the  iris,  and 
thus  make  it  impossible  to  remove  it.  He  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  lay  more  importance  on  examination  by  .r  rays 
than  by  means  of  the  magnet.  Artistic  Roentgographs 
rarely  fail  to  reveal  the  foreign  body,  but  at  times  when  the 
Roentgograph  fails,  one  may  be  able  to  see  the  iron  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  He  considers  the  sidero- 
scope  as  a  very  important  means  of  diagnosis.  Turning  te- 
ther treatment,  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  fresh  cases- 
one  ought  to  remove  the  fragment  at  once  in  every  case. 
He  employs  a  very  strong  giant  magnet  as  well  as  a  mode- 
rately strong  magnet,  and  more  frequently  a  small  hand 
magnet,  which  is  worked  from  the  ordinary  electric  light 
installation.  With  regard  to  his  results,  he  says  that 
during  eight  years  he  has  removed  or  attempted  to  remove 
iron  splinters  in  64  cases,  either  from  the  retina  or  from 
the  vitreous.  Thirty-six  of  the  cases  retained  good  and 
permanent  sight,  corresponding  to  56  per  cent. ;  22  of  these 
were  fresh  injuries,  and  14  were  old-standing  cases.  One 
third  of  them  were  operated  on  by  the  hand  magnet  alone. 
In  6  (that  is,  9  per  cent.)  the  form  of  the  eye  was  retained, 
but  the  sight  was  lost.  In  22  (that  is,  34.5  per  cent.)  the 
eye  was  totally  lost.  In  4  cases  he  failed  to  remove  the 
iron  splinter.  He  regards  these  results  as  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  much  better  than  any  others  which 
be  has  yet  heard  of.  In  conclusion,  he  gives  the  details  of 
2  unfavourable  cases  in  which  he  was  able  to  save  the  sight 
by  means  of  the  magnet  operation. 
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■  WuKuo'.iH  and  Troatuiunt  1 
the  Cord. 


;  K^rolapee  of 


PvUiuux  (La  Clin.,  September  6th,  1907)  finds  that  this 
accident  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  cases  where  hydramnios 
is  present,  or  in  rnultiparae  with  very  relaxed  uterine 
muscular  tissue  ;  it   is  also  frequent  when  the  placental 
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site  is  abnormal.  Attention  is  either  drawn  to  the  condi- 
tion daring  the  act  oi  making  a  vaginal  examination,  or 
when  the  fetus  shows  signs  of  distress,  such  as  an 
alteration  in  the  sounds  oi  the  fetal  heart  or  a  sudden 
discoloration  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  This  latter  sign  is 
only  possible  when  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured, 
bnt  prolapse  is  possible  with  the  fetal  sac  intact. 
Diagnosis  is  clear  when  the  membranes  have  ruptured 
and  the  cord  is  outside  the  vulva,  or  when  it  lies  in  the 
vagina  and  the  pulsations  are  evident  to  the  linger.  When 
the  membranes  are  intact  the  bag  of  waters  is  usually  very 
large,  and  it  is  possible  to  feel  a  small  and  very  mobile 
object  in  it  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  fingers  to  grasp.  By 
pressing  this  object  gently,  so  as  not  to  rupture  the  bag 
against  some  firmer  substance  such  as  the  pelvic  cavity  or 
the  presenting  p3rt.  its  round  outline  and  its  size  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  pulsations  may  also  be  felt  if  the  fetus 
is  alive.  Its  mobility  is  a  most  distinctive  sign.  The 
diagnosis  being  established,  the  treatment  is  as  fellows : 
If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  child  is  alive, 
perform  manual  reduction.  Pass  a  sterilized  hand  into 
the  vagina,  seize  the  cord  and  carry  it  inside  the  uterine 
cavity  high  above  the  fetus,  then  with  the  other  hand 
exert  pressure  on  the  fundus.  The  prolapse  is  apt  to 
recur  ;  if  the  cervix  is  then  found  to  be  fully  dilated,  it  is 
well  to  terminate  labour  as  rapidly  as  possible  either  by 
the  application  of  forceps,  or  by  internal  version  and 
manipulation.  Where  the  dilatation  is  incomplete  the 
funis  may  be  protected  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  where  its  presence  will  excite 
contractions  and  hasten  dilatation.  Under  suitable  condi- 
tions a  Champetier  de  Eibes's  bag  can  be  employed.  Mem- 
branes which  are  intact  protect  the  cord,  and  should  only  be 
ruptured  if  the  dilatation  ia  complete  or  stationary.  The 
operation  should  be  followed  at  once  by  manual  reduction, 
the  hand  remaining  in  the  vagina  until  it  is  certain  that 
the  presentation  is  longitudinal  and  fills  up  the  pelvic 
brim.  When  the  fetus  shows  signs  of  distress,  even  with 
unruptured  membranes,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  an 
improvised  Trendelenburg  position.  If  it  is  evident  that 
the  fetus  is  dead,  labour  may  be  left  to  take  a  natural 
course.  In  a  case  where  infection  might  result  from  the 
dead  fetus,  a  speedy  termination  thould  be  sought  by  the 
use  of  Champetier  de  Eibes's  bag,  or  an  embryotomy  to 
hasten  extraction. 
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Cuiisliol   Wounds  of  the  <; 


mend  Caesarean  section,  with  the  object  of  guarding  the 
mother  against  the  complications  resulting  from  infection 
of  the  uterine  cavity. 


PiCQTTfi  {Bull,  et  Mem.  de  1%  Soe.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  Xo.  25, 
1907;  reports  on  a  case  communicated  by  Baudet,  of 
wounds  caused  by  a  revolver  ball  involving  the  smali  in- 
testine and  the  uterus  of  a  woman,  aged  22  years,  who  was 
in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  The  external  wound, 
through  which  protruded  a  large  mass  of  omentum,  was 
situated  about  three  fingerbreadths  below  the  umbilicus 
and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The  orifice 
having  been  extended  upwards  and  downwards,  four 
penetrating  wounds  were  found  in  the  small  intestine,  and 
on  examination  of  tKe  enlarged  uterus,  a  wound  of  the  size 
of  a  penny  was  seen  on  its  anterior  wall  near  the  fundus. 
These  wounds  were  carefully  sutured,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  effused  blood  was  removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 
The  fetus,  which  presented  no  sign  of  injury,  came  away 
about  twelve  hours  after  the  operation.  The  patient  pro- 
gressed favourably  and  was  discharged  as  cured  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day.  Picque  in  his  comments  on  this  case 
states  that  gunshot  wound  of  the  gravid  uterus  is  a  rare 
lesion,  and  that  beyond  a  discharge  from  the  abdominal 
wound  of  blood-stained  amniotic  fluid  observed  in  some 
instances,  presents,  as  a  rule,  no  special  symptoms.  Pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  and  other  severe  results  of  abdominal 
injury  are  usually  due  to  concomitant  lesions  of  adjacent 
structures.  Although  several  instances  have  been  recorded 
of  recovery  after  expectant  treatment,  wounds  of  the 
uterus,  Picque  insists,  should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
common  rule  Of  modern  surgical  therapeutics — that  in 
every  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen  laparotomy 
should  be  promptly  practised,  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  deep  injury  be  thus  revealed.  In  gunshot  wound  of 
the  uterus  the  surgeon  should  carefully  examine  both  the 
front  and  the  back  of  the  organ,  with  the  object  of  finding 
an  orifice  of  exit.  If  the  uterus  be  much  damaged  by 
multiple  wounds,  hysterectomy,  it  is  suggested,  might  be 
indicated.  Of  such  operative  treatment,  however,  only 
one  instance,  and  that  a  fatal  one,  has  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. In  regard  to  the  fetus  which,  if  viable  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  is  destined  to  die  either  from  the  wounds  or 
from  premature  expulsion,   PiequO  is  inclined  to  recom- 


THERAPEUTICS. 

199.  Di'Clilorlnaled  I»iet  in  Pemphigus. 

Michelkatj  {Arch.  Gin.  de  Med.,  July,  1907)  adds  another 
case  of  pemphigus  of  alimentary  origin  successfully  treated 
by  a  dechlorinated  diet  to  the  two  previously  published  by 
Cassac't  and  himself  in  the  same  journal  (January,  19C6). 
In  the  present  case,  a  man  of  64  years,  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh  and  of  congested  liver  had  been  present 
ten  or  eleven  days,  swelling  of  the  hands  eight  days,  before 
admission  to  hospital.  On  examination  enormous  swell- 
ing of  the  hands  and  an  enlarged  and  tender  liver,  reaching 
5  cm.  below  the  costal  margin,  were  noted,  while  the  urine 
contained  a  slight  trace  of  albumen.  The  chlorides  in  the 
urine  were  diminished  in  quantity.  The  patient  was 
treated  by  purgation,  and  later  also  by  a  mixed  diet,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  milk  and  its  products.  Bullae  shortly 
developed  on  the  hands.  Eight  days  after  admission  the 
elimination  of  chlorides  was  normal,  but  the  condition  of 
the  hands  was  only  slightly  ameliorated.  A  dechlorinated 
diet  was  then  prescribed,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  rapid  improvement  in  the  hands  and  diminished 
elimination  of  chlorides.  In  five  days  cure  was  nearly 
complete,  and  the  patient  was  allowed  ordinary  diet.  The 
elimination  of  chlorides  at  once  rose  considerably  above 
the  normal,  and  remained  so  for  several  days.  On  the 
seventh  day  it  showed  a  tendency  to  return  to  normal. 
The  two  previously-reported  cases  had  presented  the  same 
general  symptoms,  retention  of  chlorides,  and  favourable 
reaction  to  a  dechlorinated  diet.  The  researches  of  Achard, 
Javal,  Widal,  Lemierre,  etc.,  show  that  oedema  of  cardiac 
or  renal  origin  disapDears  on  a  diet  free  from  chlorides, 
and  reappears  when  chlorides  are  again  taken.  This  seems 
to  ilicheleau  to  indicate  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  retention  of  chlorides  and  serous  effusions.  He 
is,  nevertheless,  more  inclined  to  regard  both  as  common 
symptoms  of  a  general  toxic  condition.  In  the  present 
case  he  considers  the  retention  of  chlorides  not  as  an 
etiological  factor,  but  merely  as  a  symptom,  valuable, 
however,  for  its  prognostic  significance.  If  one  accepts 
Professor  Gautier's  view  that  sodium  chloride  is  necessary 
for  the  dialysis  of  toxic  products,  excessive  elimination  of 
chlorides  is  indispensable  during  the  process  of  cure,' and 
one  may  suppose  that  during  their  retention  the  chlorides 
are  neutralizing  or  fixing  in  some  measure  the  toxins 
which  are  afterwards  eliminated  with  them.  Thus  exces- 
sive output  of  chlorides  indicates  the  moment  of  cure.  In 
conclusion,  Micheleau  points  out  that  the  retention  of 
chlorides  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  signs  of  auto- 
infection,  and  that  pemphigus  is  only  another  sign  of  the 
same  ;  that  since  cure  began  at  the  commencement  of 
treatment,  and  was  henceforward  rapid,  the  dechlorinated 
diet  has  hastened  the  cure,  and  is  to  be  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  most  toxic  infections  ;  and,  finally,  that 
excessive  elimination  of  chlorides  is  of  great  prognostic 
importance. 


200. 


Vibratory  Massage. 


Carlo  Colombo  (Gazz.  Med.  Ital.,  June,  1937)  insists  on 
the  distinction  between  vibratory  massage  and  other  forms 
of  kinesitherapy,  shakings,  harpings,  propulsions,  and  sue- 
cussions.  Vibrations  are  constituted  by  a  fine  and  very 
rapid  tremor  communicated  to  the  superficial  or  deep 
tissues  by  the  hand  or  some  special  instrument.  They 
have  a  calming  and  anaesthetizing  effect  and  are  especially 
useful  in  inflammatory  affections.  They  diminish  the 
pain  of  neuralgia  and  migraine  and  determine  contraction 
of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  small  blood  vessels.  The 
other  manipulations  mentioned  above  increase  sensibility 
and  are  worse  than  useless  in  the  cases  for  which  vibra- 
tions are  really  indicated.  They  are,  however,  adapted  to 
stimulation  of  the  nutrition  of  tissues  and  of  the  con- 
tractility of  muscular  organs,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  vibration  massage  to  be  described  as  having 
effected  such  objects  when  the  therapeutic  agent  really 
applied  has  been  one  of  thecoarser  forms  of  movement.  To 
produce  fine  vibrations  without  mechanical  means  demands 
natural  aptitude  and  long  training.  Experts  can  produce 
as  many  as  600  vibrations  a  minute,  but  this  rate  can  only 
be  maintained  for  three  or  four  minutes.  The  vibrations  are 
transmitted;  by  the  hand,  but  really  originate  at  the  elbow 
j  oint.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  tetanic  contraction 
of  the  synergic  muscles  fixing  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  hand. 
The  difficulty  of  carrying  cut  manual  -vibratory  massage 
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has  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  mechanical  methods 
of  attaining  the  same  end.  These  methods  are  capable 
of  giving  from  800  to  8,0C0  vibrations  a  minute,  but  the 
vibrations  are  apt  to  be  coarse  and  violent.  This  defect  is 
found  especially  in  the  small  portable  vibrators,  but  some 
of  the  larger  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  made  to  supply 
vibrations  exactly  like  those  of  manual  vibratory  massage. 
The  methods  especially  recommended  by  the  author  are 
ttie  humanized  massage  of  the  Zander  system  and  Kaiser's 
carbonic  acid  gts  method.  Vibratory  massage  is  not 
necessarily  applied  only  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  but  may  be  applied  to  internal  organs,  the  larynx, 
the  nasal  fossae.  Such  applications  are  made  bypassing 
a  sound  with  a  small  cotton-wool  pad  at  one  end  into  the 
organ,  and  holding  it  there  with  the  ringer  and  thumb 
while  the  forearm  of  the  operator  rests  on  a  support  which 
is  itself  the  subject  of  mechanical  vibrations.  Thus  are 
combined  the  delicacy  of  manual  vibration  and  the 
prolonged  action  only  possible  by  mechanical  methods. 


201. 


il    of  ChllhUii; 


C.Ritter  has  applied  Bifr's  method  of  artificial  hypfraemia 
to  the  treatment  of  chilblains  and  otherformsof  frost-bites, 
but  finds  that  the  method  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
generally  used  (  Vuenck,  w°d.  IVoch.,  May  7th,  1907).  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  reputed  cures  for  chil- 
blains, the  complaint  may  be  said  to  resist  all  the  forms  of 
treatment,  and  Lassar  in  1902  wrote  that  the  practitioner  is 
not  able  to  do  much  for  it.  The  author  believes  that  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  remedies  aim  at  dealing  with 
the  symptoms,  and  he  therefore  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
ailment  before  describing  the  h yperaemia  treatment.  When 
a  skin  area  is  exposed  to  the  effect  of  severe  cold,  the  result 
is  a  marked  anaemia.  Tnis  is  even  true  for  the  face, 
although  one  generally  sees  red  faces  in  persons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  great  cold,  and  hyperaemic  areas  when  the 
cold  has  been  moderately  severe  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  face  being  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  blood 
vessels  which  react  very  delicately,  the  hyperaemic 
reaction  which  follows  the  anaemia  sets  in  very  early.  The 
next  stage  of  coldacting  locally  is  a  reaetionaryhyperaemia. 
If  one  renders  a  limb  bloodless,  and  then  applies  cold  to 
one  point,  on  removing  the  bandage  the  whole  limb 
becomes  hyperaemic,  and  only  after  the  limb  has  regained 
its  normal  colour  does  one  see  that  the  affected  ar.-a  is 
still  very  red..  It  thus  appears  that  the  hyperaemia  is 
secondar/,  and,  in  Ritter's  opinion,  this  hyperaemia  is  not 
harmful,  but  rather  the  reverse.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
applying  Bier's  hyperaemia  to  the  arm  of  a  boy  for  a 
tuberculous  lesion.  This  boy  had  a  chilblain  on  his 
ringer.  Daring  the  course  of  treatment  the  ulcerated  chil- 
blain, which  was  merely  covered  with  aseptic  gauze, 
healed  up  firmly  and  rapidly.  He  therefore  extended  the 
treatment  to  chilblains  and  frost-bites  whenever  he 
got  a  chance,  and  found  that  the  results  in  his  1E0 
cases  were  undoubted.  He  points  out  that  the  hyper- 
aemia of  cold  is  not  produced  by  stasis.  It  is  a  real  con- 
gestion, and  the  slowed  circulation  is  only  the  result 
of  a  larger  vascular  area.  The  result  of  the  primary 
anaemia  in  chilblain  is.  as  has  already  been  said,  a 
secondary  hyperaemia.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  result 
of  an  artificial  anaemia.  It  seems  that  a  local  damage  to 
the  tissues  has  been  affected  by  the  cold,  and  when  this 
damage  is  well  marked  one  can  see  the  effect  later  when 
gangrene  sets  in.  In  milder  cases  the  damaging  effect  on 
the  tissue  cells  can  be  plainly  seen  by  the  microscope.  He 
next  found  that  when  he  applied  Bier's  constricting 
bandage,  while  the  whole  limb  became  bluish  red,  as  indi- 
cating a  venom  hyperaemia,  the  frozen  area  remained  an 
arterial  red.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  from  these 
considerations,  and  from  several  others,  that  the  hyper- 
aemia of  chilblains  and  frost-bites  is  a  mild  inflammatory 
reaction  which  the  body  uses  as  an  attempt  to  repair  the 
damage  done,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  possible  to  increase 
this  hyperaemia  either  by  inducing  a  venous  hvperaemia 
according  to  B'er  or  by  applying  hot  air  (arterial  hyper- 
aemia), one  will  assist  the  body  in  curing  the  affection. 
It  is  not,  always  possible  to  produce  a  passive  hyperaemia 
in  anaemic  persons.  He  therefore  finds  that  Bier's  bandage 
acts  best  in  acmte  cases,  and  in  chronic  cases  occurring  in 
fairly  healthy  persons  The  hyperaemia  should  be  applied 
for  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  and  a  pause  of  at  least  two 
hours  daily  is  advisable  The  bandage  can  be  worn  while 
the  patient  is  following  his  occupation.  The  action  is 
always  beneficial.  The  author  has  never  seen  a  casein 
*  ♦  u  ,  it  increased  the  symptoms.  The  most  marked  effect 
13  that  the  itching  is  stopped  very  rapidlv.  The  affnted 
area  become j  more  pliable  within  a  short  time,  and  healing 
takes  place  sooner  than  with  any  other  form  of  treatment. 
Aext  lie  deals  with  his  cases  treated  with  hot  air.  The 
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cases  best  suited  to  this  treatment  are  chronic  cases,  even 
those  affecting  anaemic  persons.  It  not  only  always  acts 
rapidly  and  never  fails,  but  it  can  also  be  used  successfully 
as  a  prophylactic  means.  Both  the  hot-air  treatment  and 
the  hyperaemia  by  bandage  lessen  the  chances  of  gangrene. 


:o2. 


lie  In  Cntaucoua   Epithelioma, 


Serra  (Rif.  Med. ,  May  25th,  1907)  gives  his  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  cutaneous  epithelioma  by  means  of  an 
application  of  powdered  arsenious  acid  (1  gram)  dissolved 
in  ethylie  alcohol  and  water  (aa  75  grams).  The  fluid  (after 
being  well  shaken)  is  painted  freely  over  the  diseased  sur- 
face, and  allowed  to  evaporate  freely,  no  dressing  or 
bandage  being  applied.  The  pain  is  as  a  rule  acute,  but 
does  not  last  long  ;  fresh  applications  are  made  each  day 
over  the  yellowish  crust,  which  is  not  disturbed.  The 
strength  of  the  solution  is  increased  to  1  in  80,  and  after 
the  tenth  or  fifteenth  application  the  crust  (which  has 
become  darker)  may  be  detached,  and  fresh  solution 
applied  to  the  wound.  If  after  this  application  the  crust 
is  only  very  alight  and  easily  removed,  one  may  conclude 
the  diseased  tissue  is  destroyed,  and  the  wound  may  be 
treated  on  ordinary  lines.  Of  the  4  cases  reported  by  the 
author,  all  were  cured  by  this  method  of  treatment  in  an 
average  of  about  fifty  days,  including  the  after-treatment  of 
the  simple  wound  left  after  the  diseased  tissues  have  been 
destroyed.  In  the  fourth  case  the  author  used  an  ethereal 
and  alcoholic  solution  without  any  water,  and  bound  the 
parts  up,  which  seemed  to  cause  less  pain.  In  all  the  4  cases 
the  epithelioma  was  of  a  vaso-cel  ;u!ar  structure,  and  affected 
the  skin  only.  In  another  series  of  4  cases  of  a  more 
malignant  type  the  treatment  gave  decided  relief,  but 
could  not  be  said  to  bring  about  a  cure  in  any  of  them. 


PATHOLOGY. 

203.  Fetal  Meningitis  an<1  Spina  ISilliln. 

Rabatjd  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Mid.,  August  21st,  1906)  has  carried 
out  detailed  histological  examination  of  cases  of  anen- 
cephalus  or  pseudo-encephalus  associated  with  spina  bifida, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  modes  of  origin  of  these 
cases.  The  following  changes  have  been  found  by  him : 
Sections  of  the  end  of  the  filum  terminale  show  simply 
signs  of  meningitis,  the  pia  mater  is  thickened  and  invaded 
by  a  number  of  small  blood  vessels,  especially  on  its  pos- 
terior part ;  as  one  proceeds  upwards  this  vascular  sheath 
becomes  thicker,  the  vessels  multiply,  and  tend  to  invade 
the  space  between  the  pia  and  dura  mater  ;  actual  haemor- 
rhages and  serous  exudates  are  also  found  to  appear.  As 
one  proceeds  higher  up  towards  the  brain,  the  spinal  tissue 
itself  becomes  involved,  its  cells  lose  their  histological 
structure,  waste,  and  finally  tend  to  disappear  ;  haemor- 
rhages are  found  in  the  spinal  marrow,  chiefly  in  the  pos- 
terior root  zones.  Vessels  from  the  vascular  sheath 
already  described  and  embryonic  tissue  arising  at  the 
posterior  fissure,  enter  the  spinal  tissue,  and  rapid  prolife- 
ration of  this  embryonic  tissue  takes  place  ;  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  central  canal  is  invaded,  and  the  canal  itself 
partially  occluded  by  this  tissue  and  by  a  number  of  red 
cells.  These  lesions  of  a  meningitis  tend  also  to  extend 
outwards  and  to  involve  the  dura  mater.  Gradually  the 
vessels  of  this  newly-formed  tissue  become  thickened  and 
come  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  ultimately  blend, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  nervous  tissue  gradually  dis- 
appears, so  that  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  very  few 
traces  of  nervous  tissue  remain.  At  the  level  of  the 
encephalon  the  lesions  extend  without,  invading  the  pre- 
osseous  fibrous  membrane.  As  the  author  points  out,  these 
phenomena  are  obviously  those  of  a  meningitis  affecting 
the  fetus  towards  the  middle  period  of  intrauterine  life 
and  involving  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  The  absenee  of  a  cranial  vault  is  the  result  of 
involvement  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  cranium  by 
the  pathological  process.  The  "  true  spina  bifida,"  the 
author  says,  is  produced  by  the  violent  and  repeated 
muscular  contractions  resulting  from  a  meningitis,  separ- 
ating the  lateral  halves  of  the  spinal  laminae,  that  is  to 
say,  it  depends  upon  an  active  participation  of  the  nervous 
system,  thus  differing  from  "  rachischisis,"  where  the 
separation  of  the  vertebral  laminae  is  due  to  muscular 
action  apart  from  any  active  participation  of  the  nervous 
system.  Myelomeningocele,  the  author  thinks,  arises  from 
a  meningitis  affecting  the  fetus  between  the  third  and  fifth 
months  of  intrauterine  life,  and  myelocystocele  arises 
from  an  embryological  process  of  which  the  initial  stages 
are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  widely  extended 
medullary  sheath. 
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MEDICINE. 

204.  Spontaneous  Evacuation  of  Ascitic  Fluid  by 

Perforation  of  tbe  Intestine. 

Challier  (Prov.  Med.,  August  10th,  1907)  says  the  termina- 
tion of  ascites  by  spontaneous  evacuation  is  a  rare  event. 
Of  the  cases  reported  the  rupture  appears  to  have  occurred 
at  one  or  other  of  weak  points  in  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid  having  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  muscular  fibres  and  caused  the  skin  to  perforate. 
Such  a  rupture  occurs  most  often  at  the  umbilicus,  the 
invaginated  skin  being  pushed  out  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  and  finally  giving  way  ;  the  median  line  is  the  next 
most  usual  site  of  perforation.  Challier  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  fluid  perforated  the  intestine  and  escaped  by  the 
rectum.  Tbe  patient  was  a  woman  of  45,  and  an  alcoholic, 
who  came  to  hospital  complaining  of  weakness  and  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  her  abdomen.  She  was  suffering 
from  vomiting  and  some  diarrhoea  ;  she  was  slightly 
cachectic,  with  fluid  in  the  abdomen  and  oedema  of  the 
ieet  and  legs.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  but  the  distended 
abdomen  made  it  difficult  to  palpate  the  liver  margin. 
She  had  no  cardiac  disease  and  no  albuminuria.  The 
ascites  increased,  and  she  became  semi-comatose  with 
dyspnoea  and  cough.  A  fortnight  after  admission  she 
was  found  to  be  completely  comatose,  having  passed  some 
faecal  matter  and  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid,  sufficient 
to  soak  thr  >ugh  two  mattresses  on  to  the  floor.  She  died 
next  day.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  the  livf  r 
to  be  cirrhotic  and  the  spleen  large  and  soft.  On  search- 
ing the  large  intestine,  low  down  and  almost  in  the  pouch 
of  Douglas,  the  wall  was  found  to  be  very  thin,  and  a 
small  puncture  was  discovered  through  which  a  probe 
could  be  passed  into  the  rectum.  The  special  interest  lies 
in  the  position  of  the  rupture,  no  other  case  similar  to 
this  having  been  reported. 

205.  Multiple  Xenrotie  Skin  Gangrene. 

L.  von  Szoelloesy  (Muench.  m'.d.  Wccfi  ,  May  21st,  1907) 
described  a  case  of  multiple  neurotic  skin  gangrene  which 
was  curiously  influenced  by  hypnotism.  The  patient  was 
a  girl,  aged  20  years,  whose  past  and  family  history  was 
free  from  any  points  of  interest.  Three  years  ago  the 
patient  noticed  that  her  left  hand  swelled,  and  a  few  hours 
later  she  saw  greenish  vesicles  on  the  dorsum.  The 
vesicles  rapidly  became  black,  but  did  not  give  her  any 
pain.  They  dried  up.  and  after  a  scab  had  formed  and 
been  cast  off  a  deep,  irregular  ulcer  remained  which  only 
healed  after  several  months.  The  same  process  occurred 
on  other  parts  of  her  body.  Scars  resulted  from  the  ulcers. 
On  admission  into  hospital  an  ulcerated  area  was  found  on 
the  left  elbow  and  another  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left 
upper  arm.  During  her  stay  in  hospital  a  fresh  place 
developed  in  the  left  subclavicular  region.  The  healing 
process  was  extremely  slow,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
treatment  and  the  most  constant  watching  of  the  patient. 
The  patient  was  then  hypnotized.  She  was  placed  into  a 
condition  of  somnambulism  with  post-hypnotic  amnesia 
without  difficulty.  The  suggestions  included  the  healing 
of  the  present  ulcerating  areas  and  the  command  never  to 
have  any  more  ulcers  or  gangrenous  places.  This  has 
become  realized  up  to  the  present.  It  was  thought  wise 
to  hypnotize  her  once  a  week  for  a  time,  and  in  one  of  these 
hypnoses  the  author  touched  the  back  of  her  hand  with  a 
coin,  telling  her  that  it  was  a  burning  hot  iron.  Next  day 
the  place  showed  a  deep  necrosis.  She  had  no  recollection 
of  having  been  burned.  She  had  considerable  pain  for  a 
few  days  in  the  place.  She  believed  that  she  had  really 
burned  herself  by  touching  the  sterilizer  in  the  surgical 
ward. 


206. 


Intermittent  Claudication  of  Extremities. 


This  condition,  as  affecting  the  horse,  was  first  described 
by  Boulay  in  1822.  It  occurs  especially  in  racehorses. 
After  galloping  for  some  distance  the  animal  begins  to 
limp,  and  later  the  hind  legs  become  paralysed.  At  the 
end  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  paralysis  is 
found  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  animal  can  again 
gallop,  but  not  for  so  long  a  time  as  it  could  before 
the  paralysis  first  occurred.  This  peculiar  condition  of 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  brought  on  by  extra 
exertion,  and  passing  off  after  resting,  depended  upon  an 


obstruction  of  the  iliac  arteries  at  their  origin  by  adherent 
clots  of  blood  ;  when  the  animal  was  at  rest  sufficient 
blood  was  supplied  to  the  hind  limbs,  but  when  the  animal 
was  set  to  gallop  the  blood  supply  to  the  hind  limbs,  by 
means  of  the  narrowed  iliac  arteries,  was  insufficient  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  muscular  actions  required. 
In  1862  Charcot  showed  that  this  condition  occurring  in 
human  beings  was  the  result  of  a  chronic  arteritis  affect- 
ing different  arteries  of  the  lower  limbs  ;  he  also  found 
that  the  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  those  of  the 
brain  might  also  be  involved  by  the  same  process,  thus 
giving  rise  in  the  legs  to  intermittent  paraplegia  and 
in  the  brain  to  intermittent  aphasia.  Raymond  showed 
that  not  only  the  arteries,  but  the  veins  also  may  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  After  giving  a  short  history 
of  the  condition,  Raymond  (Jour,  des  Prat.,  Decem- 
ber 22nd,  1906)  quotes  the  case  of  a  man,  46  years  of 
age,  who  for  some  years  had  complained  of  troubles  of  this 
kind.  He  could  walk  quite  freely  and  comfortably  for  a 
distance  of  about  300  metres  :  if  he  continued  his  walk 
further,  he  had  tingling  in  the  right  foot  and  the  foot  felt 
as  if  it  were  swollen  ;  soon  after  the  left  foot  became 
affected  in  the  same  way.  Both  feet  then  became  cold  and 
took  on  a  reddish-black  colour.  The  legs  became  ataxic 
and  walking  became  impossible.  After  a  few  minutes'  rest 
these  troubles  disappeared.  His  general  health  was  very 
good,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  alcoholism  or  syphilis, 
but  he  was  a  large  eater  and  a  heavy  smoker.  Some  short 
time  before  the  patient  came  under  the  observation  of  the 
author  he  had  had  a  gangrenous  sore  on  one  of  his  toes, 
which  had  been  accompanied  with  severe  pain.  He  had  been 
treated  with  salicylate  of  soda  without  any  benefit,  and  on 
another  occasion  with  mercurial  injections,  under  which  his 
condition  had  improved  somewhat  but  had  again  relapsed. 
At  the  present  time  no  pulsation  in  the  popliteal  or  pedal 
arteries  of  either  leg  can  be  found,  but  in  the  femorals  pulsa- 
tion can  be  felt.  There  are  no  sensory  disturbances  ;  the  left 
knee-jerk  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  retinal  arteries 
are  smaller  than  normal  :  the  temporal  and  radial  arteries 
are  hard.  The  author  points  out  that  this  condition  of  the 
legs  after  exercise  resembles  somewhat  a  similar  condition 
occurring  in  tabes,  chorea,  and  exophthalmic  goitre ;  in 
these,  however,  tingling  and  such  marked  circulatory 
troubles  are  wanting.  The  preventive  treatment  of  the 
condition  is  that  for  arterio-sclerosis.  When  the  disease 
is  established  and  syphilis  suspected  mercurial  injections 
may  be  carried  out.  Iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in 
small  doses,  or  the  vaso-dilators  (trinitrin  or  sodium 
nitrite),  or  the  vaso-dilatation  produced  by  high-frequency 
currents  may  be  of  service.  The  prognosis  is  bad 
excepting  when  syphilis  plays  a  part  in  the  etiology  of  the 
condition. 


207. 


SURGERY. 


Traumatism  and  Appendicitis. 


jEANDRAr  and  Anglada  (Rev.  de  Chir.,  No.  7,  1907)  have 
carefully  collected  and  studied  all  available  reports  of  cases 
published  under  the  title  of  traumatic  appendicitis,  and  in 
an  elaborate  article  deduce  from  this  material  all  practical 
points  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  part  taken  by 
injury  in  the  pathogeny  of  inflammation  of  the  appendix. 
The  question  of  the  influence  of  traumatism  in  a  case  of 
appendicitis  following  a  blow  over  the  right  iliac  fossa  or 
some  violent  effort  is  not  only  of  clinical  interest,  but  is 
important  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  and  with 
regard  to  claims  for  compensation  for  the  consequences  of 
injury  sustained  during  work.  The  question  discussed  by 
the  authors  is  put  in  these  terms  :  A  labourer  is  struck  in 
the  right  groin  or  makes  a  forcible  muscular  effort,  and 
soon  afterwards  suffers  from  severe  pain  at  MacBurney's 
point ;  an  attack  of  appendicitis  is  developed,  the  existence 
of  which  is  verified  on  surgical  intervention  or  post-mortem 
examination.  What  part  has  the  accident  played  in  this 
attack  ?  A  painstaking  review  of  the  facts  collected  in 
this  paper  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  traumatism  will 
not  set  up  appendicitis  in  a  subject  whose  appendix  is 
quite  sound,  and  that  in  cases  in  which  it  is  speedily 
followed  by  such  an  attack  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a 
revealing  and  aggravating  complication  of  pre-existent 
chronic  appendicitis.    It  is  held  by  the  authors  that  in  an 
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individual  whose  appendix  is  in  a  healthy  state  and  free 
from  foreign  body  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  or  a  violent 
effort  will  not  cause  appendicitis.  They  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  some  very  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  record  of  any  such  instance 
properly  verified  by  surgical  operation  or  by  autopsy  within 
an  interval  of  a  few  days  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  In  a 
person  who  has  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  appendic- 
itis or  is  the  subject  of  appendicitis  in  a  chronic  and 
latent  form  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  even  though  at  a  part 
remote  from  the  caecal  region,  may  aggravate  the  chronic 
inflammation  and  excite  an  acute  attack  with  perforation 
of  the  appendix  and  risk  of  death.  It  is  concluded  also 
that  in  such  subject  a  violent  movement  of  the  body— as, 
for  instance,  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  a  prolonged  shaking — may 
lead  to  the  same  result  by  breaking  through  adhesions  or 
the  thinned  wall  of  an  appendix  on  the  point  of  peifora- 
tion.  In  the  authors'  opinion,  the  maximum  delay  per- 
mitting any  recognition  of  the  influence  of  traumatism  in 
exciting  an  attack  of  appendicitis  should  not  exceed  two 
days.  If  pain  and  the  signs  of  peritonitis  do  not  occur 
until  after  a  complete  symptomatic  silence  of  forty-eight 
hours,  the  responsibility  of  the  accident  might,  it  is 
thought,  be  negatived.  If  the  patient  recover  from  an 
attack  of  appendicitis  following  injury  and  afterwards 
suffer  from  other  attacks,  the  latter  are  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  appendicular  affection  and  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  injury.  This  paper,  to  which  is  appended 
a  very  full  bibliography,  concludes  with  the  medico-legal 
applications  of  the  authors'  clinical  studies,  with  special 
reference  to  the  French  law  of  1898  concerning  the  accidents 
cf  labour. 


208. 


UacliUtfM  ainizal  ion. 


GiRONiCGta.  degli  Osped.,  July7th,  1907)  gives  his  experience 
of  about  200  operations  in  which  local  anaesthesia  was  pro- 
cured by  the  injection  of  stovaine  into  the  spinal  canal.  Of 
the  cases  67  were  operations  for  the  radical  care  of  hernia,  34 
for  haemorrhoids,  10  for  removal  of  glands,  etc.  A  syringe 
holding  2  c.cm.  was  used  and  the  injections  made  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  no  fluid  was  injected 
until  it  was  quite  certain  (by  watching  for  the  flow  of 
cephalo-rachidian  liquid)  the  syringe  had  entered  the 
spinal  canal.  A  10  per  cent,  solution  was  used  and  about 
6  to  7  eg.  of  stovaine  injected.  To  procure  a  more  exten- 
sive anaesthesia  the  fluid  was  given  in  several  doees  and  a 
process  of  aspiration  and  injection  maintained.  No  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  lowering  the  head  of  the  patient,  so  as 
to  spread  the  fluid  over  a  higher  area.  Some  precipitation 
of  the  stovaine  may  occur  from  the  alkalinity  of  the  spinal 
fluid,  but  in  the  larger  volume  of  spinal  fluid  the  stovaine 
quickly  gets  redissolved,  hence  the  author  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  acidify  the  stovaine  solution.  Anaesthesia 
occurred  in  from  2  to  12  minutes  and  never  lasted  less  than 
40  minutes.  All  the  cases  became  anaesthetized  except 
3  (aged  18,  30,  and  45  years  — 2  inguinal  hernia  and 
1  appendix  case).  The  failure  in  these  cases  was  possibly 
owing  to  neurasthenia,  and  although  analgesia  failed,  there 
was  motor  paralysis  and  loss  of  knee-jerks.  Except  some 
attempts  at  vomiting  in  2  cases,  no  immediate  ill  effects 
were  ever  observed.  The  after-effects  were  slight  and 
chiefly  consisted  of  a  feverish  headache. 

209.  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Spleen. 

Legueu  (Bull,  et  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  No.  39,  1906),  in  a 
report  on  a  case  of  serious  stab  wound  of  the  spleen, 
successfully  treated  by  splenectomy  by  Barnsby,  of  Tours, 
points  out  that  a  wound  of  this  organ  is  a  much  less  fre- 
quent injury  than  rupture.  The  prognosis  in  the  former 
class  of  injury  is  usually  very  grave,  as  a  wound  of  the 
spleen  is  often  complicated  by  wounding  of  some  other 
abdominal  organ,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  kidney,  and  intestine ;  or  of  such  important 
structures  as  the  diaphragm  and  pleura.  Although  cases 
in  which  the  wounded  spleen  is  prolapsed  through  the 
incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  are  much  less  serious  than 
those  in  which  the  wounded  organ  remains  in  situ,  prompt 
surgical  intervention,  Legueu  holds,  is  indicated  whenever 
in  any  instance  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen 
there  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  spleen  has 
been  involved.  In  his  treatment  of  a  wound  of  the  spleen 
the  surgeon  has  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  two  methods, 
suturing  and  splenectomy.  Simple  compression  or  pack- 
ing of  the  splenic  wound  has  not  been  found  satisfactory, 
as  the  organ  is  soft  and  mobile,  and  its  sensibility  and 
remoteness  from  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  hinder  this 
method  of  treatment  from  being  applied  with  the  same 
•acuity  and  security  as  in  the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  liver. 
Maturing  13  the  method  of  choice  in  all  linear  and  evenly 
cut  wounds  of  the  spleen  that  are  readily  accessible  ;  as  the 
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splenic  tissue  is  apt  to  give  way,  the  surgeon  should  work 
with  a  blunt  needle  and  a  thick  suture,  and  include  in  the 
suture  a  minute  portion  of  adjacent  omentum.  Splenec- 
tomy, it  is  held,  is  the  only  suitable  method  of  treatment 
in  cases  of  deep  and  extensive  wound  of  the  spleen.  The 
results  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  this  kind  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  satisfactory,  as  death  resulted  in  no  less 
than  8  of  17  cases  collected  by  Lebreton.  This  high  mor- 
tality may  be  explained  by  the  severity  of  the  injury,  by 
its  frequent  serious  complications,  and  by  the  profuse 
bleeding  from  a  rent  in  so  vascular  an  organ  as  the  spleen. 
Legueu  approves  of  the  method  adopted  by  Barnsby  of 
exposing  the  wounded  spleen.  The  external  incision  was 
carried  from  a  point  in  front  about  4  cm.  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  saero-lumbar 
muscles,  and  kept  at  a  distance  of  a  fingerbreadth  below 
the  margin  of  the  thoracic  wall.  By  this  incision  the 
spleen  can,  under  ordinary  anatomical  conditions,  be 
freely  exposed,  and  at  the  same  time  complicating  wounds 
of  the  diaphragm  and  pleura  can  be  dealt  with. 


OBSTETRICS. 


I  Dllopny   ami  Childbirth. 


210. 

R.  .Jardine  (Journ.  of  Obst.  and  Gyn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp.^ 
July,  1907)  discusses  epilepsy  and  the  status  epilepticus  in 
connexion  with  pregnancy  and  labour.  This  subject  is 
hardly  discussed  in  most  textbooks  either  on  midwifery  or 
on  epilepsy.  W.  Aldren  Turner,  however,  in  his  recent 
book  on  epilepsy,  has  given  in  tabulated  form  his  observa- 
tions on  61  pregnancies  occurring  in  41  epileptic  women, 
and  shows  that  in  these  women  quickening  induced  a 
relapse  in  7  cases,  pregnancy  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
occurrence  of  epileptic  fits  in  2  oases,  induced  relapse  in 
14  cases,  temporarily  beneficial  in  6  cases,  and  made 
no  difference  in  1  case  ;  labour  was  the  original  cause  in 

5  cases  and  induced  relapse  in  17,  lactation  was  the  orlginai 
cause  in  3  cases,  and  induced  relapse  in  6.  In  the  5  cases 
in  which  the  first  fit  occurred  during  labour  the  onset  was 
in  the  form  of  serial  epilepsy  or  the  status  epilepticus,  and 
Turner  considers  the  cases  to  be  of  peculiar  interest  as 
arguing  strongly  in  support  of  the  view  that  puerperal 
eclampsia  is  merely  epilepsy  in  an  acute  form,  and  that 
the  disease  started  in  this  way  may  persist  for  years. 
Jardine,while  agreeing  with  many  of  Turner's  statements, 
does  not  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  many  cases  of 
puerperal  eclampsia  are  really  examples  of  serial  epilepsy 
or  the  status  epilepticus,  and  he  has  himself  observed  only 

6  such  cases  in  considerably  more  than  a  hundred  cases  o.i' 
puerperal  eclampsia.  Jardine  gives  notes  of  the  4  most 
recent  of  these  cases.  In  the  first  of  these  the  patient's 
father  died  in  an  asylum,  and  one  of  her  seven  sisters 
suffered  from  epileptic  fits;  she  herself  had  no  fits  prior 
to  her  admission  to  hospital,  when  she  was  pregnant  for 
the  third  time ;  her  health  during  the  pregnancy  had  been 
good,  and  there  had  been  no  swelling  of  the  face  or  legs . 
At  the  onset  this  case  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  ordinary 
puerperal  eclampsia ;  the  patient  was  at  once  put  under 
chloroform,  16  oz.  of  fluid  blood  was  drawn  from  a  vein  in 
the  right  arm,  and  3  pints  of  saline  solution  were  infused. 
The  os,  which  was  found  to  be  about  half  dilated,  was  fully 
dilated  manually,  and  delivery  was  effected  by  version. 
After  delivery  the  patient  remained  free  from  fits  for  eight 
hours,  but  they  then  recurred,  and,  except  for  a  remission 
of  one  hour  after  a  hot  pack,  another  of  Ave  hours  after  a 
cellular  transfusion,  they  continued  until  the  patient's 
death,  three  days  and  some  hours  after  delivery.  The  whole 
number  of  fits  was  774.  In  regard  to  treatment,  drugs, 
including  morphine  given  hypodermically  and  chloral  and 
potassium  bromide  per  rectum,  seemed  to  have  no  effect. 
Besides  the  remissions  above  referred  to,  the  fits  lessened 
but  did  not  cease  after  an  intracellular  infusion,  a  second 
bleeding,  and  a  third  intravenous  infusion.  The  final 
intracellular  infusion  seemed  to  have  no  effeot.  The 
removal  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  did  no  goed  ;  the  tension 
did  not  seem  to  be  raised  except  during  the  fits.  Injection 
of  stovaine  had  an  alarming  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
for  a  time  that  the  heart  would  be  paralysed.  The  urine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack  was  free  from  albumen, 
although  towards  the  end  of  the  case  there  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  trace.  The  recurrence  of  the  fits 
after  the  eight  hours' remission  following  delivery,  together 
with  the  absence  of  albumen  from  the  urine,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  of  epilepsy.  The  second 
case  was  that  of  a  2-para,  whose  fits  dated  from  her  first 
pregnancy,  and  who  from  that  time  onwards  had  continued 
to  suffer  from  attacks  of  petit  mal.  She  was  admitted  to 
hospital  under  the  care  Of  Or.  Ken-,  after  29  fits  in  all  had 
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occurred.  She  was  at  that  time  7i-  months  pregnant,  and 
there  was  no  indication  of  labour.  There  was  a  very  faint 
trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  but  no  oedema.  The  Sta 
continued  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  following  admission  Dr.  Kerr  emptied  the  uteres 'cy 
vaginal  Caesarean  section.  The  total  number  of  fits  in 
this  case  was  102,  the  greatest  number  in  any  one  day 
being  42  on  the  day  after  delivery.  The  case  might  be 
termed  one  of  status  epilepticus.  In  the  next  case  the 
patient,  a  3-para,  had  been  under  treatment  for  epilepsy  at 
tli3  Royal  Infirmary  for  some  weeks  before  admission  to 
the  Maternity  Hospital.  There  were  no  fits  during  labour, 
and  only  one  very  slight  one  during  the  puerperium.  In 
the  fourth  case  the  epileptic  attacks  dated  from  childhood; 
pregnancy  seems  always  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect, 
but  the  attacks  were  most  frequent  during  lactation  ;  the 
patient  had  no  fits  while  in  hospital. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

2i  i.        Tlie  Sigmoid  Flexure  and  tile  Female  Organs. 

Albrecht  (Monats,  f.  Oeb.  u.  %?>.,  September,  1907) 
recently  led  a  discussion,  at  a  medical  society,  on  the 
relations  between  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and 
the  female  pelvic  organs.  The  intestine,  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  subserous  connective  tissue  were  separately  con- 
sidered. (1)  Constipation  may  cause  dilatation  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  whether  in  its- If  the  result  of  congenital 
defects  (including  abnormal  length  of  its  mesentery),  or 
of  atony,  spasm,  and  mechanical  irritation  from  the 
contents  of  the  bowel.  Constipation  may  also  follow  or 
complicate  inflammatory  or  neoplastic  diseases  of  the 
uterus  and  appendages.  Faecal  tumcur  in  the  sigmoid 
flexure  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose.  Dilatation  of  the 
flexure  from  faeces  before  puberty  exercises  a  bad 
influence  on  the  equilibrium  between  the  different 
pelvic  organs,  predisposing  the  subject  to  prolapses. 
Later  on  in  life  faecal  accumulations  may  set  up 
dysmenorrhoea  and  menorrhagia.  Sigmoiditis  in  all  its 
forms  may  be  confounded  with  disease  of  the  female 
organs,  even  in  the  puerperium.  There  is  a  very  chronic 
"  pseudo-carcinomatous  "  type,  with  cicatricial  changes  in 
the  walls  of  the  gut,  and  fatal  perforation  has  been  known 
to  occur.  Albrecht  reported  a  case  of  suspected  axial  rota- 
tion of  an  ovarian  tumour.  An  operation  was  performed 
and  a  left  pyosalpinx  discovered  adherent  to  a  sigmoid 
flexure,  with  extreme  thickening  of  its  walls  causing 
stenosis.  The  diseased  gut  was  successfully  resected. 
(2)  There  may  be  a  perisigmoiditis  caused  by  disease  of 
the  intestine.  This  condition  may  end  in  the  infection 
of  adherent  tubes  and  consequent  pyosalpinx,  yet  these 
peritoneal  adhesions  may  have  a  directly  salutary  e3'ect  by 
cutting  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  septic  feci 
developed  in  the  pelvis.  (3)  Mesosigmoiditis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  subserous  connective  tissue  may  follow  any  of 
the  well-known  affections  of  the  bowel  itself,  faecal  accu- 
mulations in  particular,  and  volvulus  of  the  fles  1 
been  associated  with  meso3igmoiditis.  The  chief  clinical 
feature  of  interest,  however,  is  seen  in  the  more  chronic 
forms  where  contraction  of  the  subserous  layer  with  the 
development  of  cicatricial  tissue  occurs.  In  other 
words,  it  may  closely  simulate  parametritis  atrophicans. 
As  that  disease  itself  tends  to  invade  the  subserous  tissue 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult. 
Lastly,  cancer  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  new  growths 
developed  in  its  subserous  tissue  must  be  taken  into 
account.  In  discussing  Albreaht's  address,  Amann  agreed 
as  to  the  accidental  benefits  which  resulted  when  the 
adherent  serosa  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  cut  off  the  general 
peritoneal  from  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  accounted  for  the 
relatively  mild  results  observed  in  cases  of  ectopii 
tion  and  of  large  haematoceles.  Amann  availed  himself  of 
this  protective  faculty,  for  he  often  made  use  of  the 
sigmoid  colon  to  cover  in  peritoneal  deficiencies  after 
extensive  dissections  in  pelvic  operations,  especially 
during  the  removal  of  cancerous  growths.  Inflammatory 
deposits  in  the  flexure  might  naturally  be  tai 
cancer  of  that  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  a  case  was  quoted 
where  the  bowel  was  resected  in  error.  Yet  Amann  him- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  had  quite  recently  respc'.ed  the 
sigmoid  flexure  for  tuberculous  disease,  already  diagnosed. 
Nassauer  related  a  case  of  pelvic  inflammation  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  sure  of  the  primary  seat  of 
disease.  The  patient,  a  woman  aged  28,  had  an  attack  of 
abdominal  pain  simulating  appendicitis  ;  the  uterus  soon 
became  quite  fixed  after  much  displacement  forward.  A 
tense  swelling  occupied  Douglas's  pouch  ;  it  was  incised, 
and  two  pseudo-cysts  laid  open.    They  held  a  quantity  of 


fluid,  holding  in  suspension  blood-stained  shreds  of  tissue. 
The  pain  and  accompanying  fever  at  once  subsided,  and 
on  the  secend  day  big  masses,  consisting  of  perfect  casts  of 
the  mucosa  of  the  bowels  came  away  in  quantities.  As 
there  was  also  a  history  of  chronic  constipation  Nassauer 
was  inclined  to  consider  that  the  primary  disease  was 
sigmoiditis.  Seitz  related  a  case  of  obscure  pelvic  inflam- 
mation which  proved  to  be  acute  diphtheritic  colitis,  chiefly 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  A  phlegmon  of  the  entire  pelvic 
connective  tissue  developed,  and  ended  fatally.  Stumpf 
observed  that  when  the  temperature  rose  in  childbed  and  a 
little  tenderness  and  resistance  could  be  detected  high  up 
in  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  both  the  subjective  and 
objective  symptoms  vanished  after  free  purgation.  As 
chronic  constipation  was  very  common  in  women  and 
caused  great  irritation  to  the  lower  bowel  likely  to  cause 
complications  in  the  puerperium  Stumpf  advocated  the 
opening  of  the  bowels  earlier  than  the  third  day.  The 
practice  would  save  many  women  from  slight  febrile 
attacks  so  common  in  childbed. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


212.  lodorun. 

Iodofan  has  been  introduced  on  the  market  as  a  substitute 
for  iodoform.  It  is  a  reddish  crystalline  powder  possess- 
ing neither  taste  nor  smell.  Its  chemical  formula  is  given 
as  CcHJ(OH),.UCOH.  Piokowski  (Berl.  klin.  Woch., 
ii,1907>  has  examined  this  new  product  bacterio- 
logically,  and  reports  on  his  investigations.  Iodofan  is 
said  to  split  up  into  icdine  formol  when  it  ccmes  into 
contact  with  wound  secretions.  The  difference  between 
iodofan  and  iodoform  is  that  the  former  is  gained  by 
iodizing  benzol,  while  the  latter  is  gained  by  iodizing 
methane.  Iodoform  has  been  shown  to  be  a  substance 
pjsietsed  of  the  power  of  inhibiting  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms, but  it  has  no  real  antiseptic  value.  It  there- 
fore Eeemed  of  advantage  to  the  author  to  compare  the 
action-  stances  side  by  side.    Taking  twenty- 

four  or  foity-eight  hours  old  cultures  of  streptococci  and 
B.  coli,  etc.,  he  inoculated  one  or  two  loopfuls  into  tubes  of 
sterile  bouillon,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  he  added  0. 1  gram 
of  iodofan.  shook  the  tubes  up  and  made  subcultures  after 
times  varying  from  two  minutes  to  three  hours.  An 
inhibitory  action  was  seen  after  one  hour,  and  after 
three  hours  this  action  was  better  marked,  but  in 
no  instance  wa3  any  bactericidal  action  seen.  Next 
he  added  0  2  gram  of  iodofan  to  the  tubes,  and  with 
this  quantity  the  inhibitory  action  was  strong  from 
twenty  minutes  onwards,  while  after  forty  minutes  the 
bacteria  were  killed  off.  Next  he  made  subcultures  on  agar 
from  twenty-four-hour  old  staphylococci  and  streptococci 
cultures,  and  poured  the  agar  out  on  plates.  After  cooling 
he  sprinkled  the  plates  with  minute  quantities  of  iodofan, 
and  incubated  the  plates  at  37°  C.  Where  the  iodofan  had 
fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  agar  no  growth  was  to  be  seen, 
while  everywhere  else  the  growth  was  abundant.  The  free 
areas  extended  for  5  mm.  around  the  iodofan  particles.  He 
regards  these  plates  as  evidence  of  a  marked  antagonism 
between  the  bacteria  and  the  iodofan.  Similar  experiments 
with  iodoform  failed  to  reveal  any  similar  appearance. 
Mixing  putrefying  material  (for  example,  bloody  exnda- 
tions,  decomposing  urine,  etc.)  with  iodofan,  he  found  that 
the  smell  disappeared  after  one  or  two  minutes.  After 
three  or  four  weeks  no  smell  had  returned.  Neither  iodo- 
form nor  formaldehyde  is  able  to  deodorize  as  rapidly  as 
this,  and  he  regards  this  action  as  being  due  to  nascent 
iodoformol.  The  gelatine  of  culture  media  on  which 
iodofan  was  sprinkled  had  an  alkaline  reaction  before 
the  sprinkling,  and  after  it  was  found  to  be  acid.  The 
acid  medium  is  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  staphylococci. 
Three  mice  were  experimented  on  by  inflicting  a  small 
wound  aseptically  above  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  wound 
secretion  gave  an  alkaline  reaction.  Iodofan  was  then 
sprinkled  on  the  wounds,  and  after  two  hours  they  were 
infected  with  staphylococci  beneath  the  layer  of  iodofan. 
>7o  infection  took  place,  and  the  wounds  were  found  to 
give  a  faintly  acid  reaction.  In  summing  up,  he  finds  that 
iodofan  has  antibacterial  properties,  acts  as  a  deodorizer 
within  a  brief  space  of  time,  and  possesses  an  extraordinary 
antagonism  against  bacteria.  He  regards  the  last-named 
property  as  most  important  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

2!  8,  Toe  Treatment  «r  Arterlo-SeleroMs. 

Colomdo  (Jt'Y.  Med.,  June  29th,  1907)  accepts  the  recent 
doctrine  as  to  thejpathogenesis  of  arterio-sclerosis,  namely, 
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that  it  is  due  to  toxaemia,  and  that  this  poisoning  of  the 
blood  is  really  more  important  than  the  state  of  the  blood 
pressure.  Arterio-sclerosis  may  exist  with  low  blood 
pressure.  The  chief  factor  in  the  genesis  of  arterio-sclerosis 
is  the  sudden  changes  in  blood  pressure  due  to  variations 
in  the  degree  of  toxaemia.  Permanent  high  pressure  does 
not  do  so  much  harm  as  sudden  bursts  of  high  pressure. 
Such  sudden  outbursts  may  follow  any  violent  excitement, 
any  debauch,  or  after  prolonged  constipation  following  the 
absorption  of  many  toxic  products.  On  these  lines,  there- 
fore, the  main  reliance  in  treatment  must  be  on  those 
measures  which  purify  the  blood,  for  example,  sudorifics, 
purges,  respiratory  stimulants,  diuretics,  rather  than  on 
drugs  which  lower  blood  pressure,  for  example,  iodide, 
nitrites,  etc.  The  author  cautions  against  heating  cold 
air  whilst  the  body  is  bathed  in  perspiration,  as  in  the 
sun-bath  treatment.  He  advises  absolute  teetotalism  and 
very  spare  use  of  tobacco.  High-frequency  currents  are 
not  in  his  opinion  of  much  value,  and  do  not  decrease 
blood  pressure  as  much  as  is  said. 


214.  Tj-puold  liutnum/  1* iou. 

F.  Meyer  and  r.  Bergell  have  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  immunization  against  enteric  fever  ( Berl.  I tin.  H'eeh.. 
May  6th,  1907).  They  came  to  the  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  treating  typhoid  fever  with  a  specific 
serum  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  whether  toxins, 
either  outside  or  inside  the  bacterial  cell,  exist  which  are 
capable  of  producing  an  antitoxin  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body,  and  also  whether  such  a  serum  would  be 
able  to  cure  animals  which  are  severely  infected  without 
changing  the  infection  into  a  fatal  or  severer  one  by 
bacteriolysis.  Their  researches  were  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  these  questions  might  be  answered.  First,  they 
prepared  the  toxin  by  taking  large  quantities  of  bacilli,  and 
macerating  these  in  water  with  a  weak  alkaline  reaction  at 
room  temperature  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  fluid  was 
then  filtered  through  a  Chamberland  filter  and  injected 
intravenously.  Three  to  4  c.cm.  of  this  filtrate  killed  rab- 
bits of  from  2  to  3  kilogs  body  weight  in  from  twelve  to 
twenty -four  hours.  The  result  of  intraperitoneal  and  sub- 
cutaneous injections  was  less  striking,  and  it  required 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  the  lethal  dose  to  kill  animal 
certainly  in  this  way.  The  filtrate  possessed  a  marked 
aggressive  action  as  well.  When  sublethal  doses  of 
typhoid  bacilli  were  injected  together  with  from  0  5  to 
2  c.cm.  of  the  filtrate  death  followed  rapidly.  Next  they 
produced  a  toxin  by  extracting  the  bacilli  with  fluid  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  very  low  temperatures.  The  poison  thus 
gained  is  absolutely  water-free,  and  can  be  used  for  immun- 
izing purposes.  They  do  not  feel  inclined,  however  to 
state  that  this  toxin  is  a  true  endotoxin.  In  the  third 
place,  they  prepared  a  toxin  from  peptone-meat  broth 
prepared  from  ox  spleens,  having  a  moderate  alkalinity 
and  a  moderate  content  of  alkali  albuminate.  Typhoid 
bacilli  form  a  superficial  scum  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
day,  and  the  filtrate  of  the  broth  contains  a  definite 
toxin  which,  like  the  first-mentioned  toxin,  1o«ps 
its  toxicity  within  a  few  hours.  The  authors  briefly 
describe  the  changes  produced  by  the  endotoxin  in 
animals.  JNext  they  turn  their  attention  to  theimmunizino- 
experiments.  The  animals  chosen  for  this  purpose  were 
horses  and  sheep.  The  injections  were  repeated  as  soon 
as  the  animals  again  regained  their  usual  health,  and  in 
this  way  considerable  quantities  could  be  introduced 
ine  symptoms  of  the  reaction  were  well  marked  In 
testing  the  curative  value  of  the  immunized  animals- 
serum,  they  found  that  0.01  c.cm.  of  the  serum  protected 
mice  against  a  twenty  times  lethal  dese  of  bacilli, 
0.001  c.cm.  did  the  same,  while  0.005  c.cm.  failed  once 
and  succeeded  once.  AVhen  injected  seven  hours  after 
infection  (with  a  single  lethal  dose),  0.01  c.cm.  failed  to 
prevent  symptoms,  but  the  animal  recovered-  while 
0.01  c.cm  0.005  c.cm.,  and  0  0025  c.cm.  proved  successful  ■ 
i  c.cm.  of  serum  was  able  to  prevent  4  c.cm  of  toxin  from 
harming  a  rabbit.  They  realize  that  their  serum  is  con> 
paratiyely  weak,  and  might  be  increased  in  activity 
Nevertheless,  they  consider  that  the  experiments  show 
1„a\1„  *el?m  P°SS033e8  toxin-neutralizing  capabilities, 
arid  is  capable  of  curing  an  infected  animal.  In  a  series 
?nSPoT™?KtB  on„  mice,  they  found  that  when  mice  were 
infer- ted  with  small  doses  of  bacilli  and  received  sufficient 
wpn?^le8°)l8erUmt°Protec't  them  marked  phagocyte*  « 
nr?  h.  ?  "?  the  P"11,011™1  «udation,  and  after  six  hours 
"nieetinner£  ?°Uld  De  io^-  When  the  intraperitoneal 
injection  of  larger  quantities  of  bacilli  was  undertaken 
phagocytosis,  it  is  true,  was  still  active,  but  was  not 
complete  after  twenty-four  hours.  The  phagocytic  power 
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of  the  leucocytes  was  still  more  marked  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  serum  was  used  after  the  animal  had  already 
become  ill.  In  conclusion,  they  say  that  the  toxin  which 
is  gained  from  the  substance  of  the  bacillary  cells  is 
c.pable  of  producing  a  true  autotoxin.  Part  of  the  poison 
which  is  gained  from  the  bacilli  passes  into  the  bouillon, 
and  after  a  short  space  of  time  is  no  longer  recognizable. 
They  think  that  the  chances  of  treating  human  enteric 
fever  with  such  a  serum  as  they  have  produced  is 
promising. 


PATHOLOGY. 


CIS. 


Chemical  Compounds  and  Epileptic  File. 

J.  Donath  (Deut.  Zeits.  f.  Nerven.,  Leipzig,  1907, 
xxxii,  p.  232)  records  a  number  of  experiments  made  upon 
dogs  with  the  object  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  substances  circulating  in  the  blood  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  cause  of  the  fits  in  idiopathic  epilepsy. 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  injecting  into  the 
veins  of  dogs  solutions  of  these  various  toxic  substances 
in  definite  quantities,  and  observing  whether  or  no  con- 
vulsive seizures  followed  the  injections.  In  opposition  to 
Haig  and  to  Krainsky,  Donath  holds  that  uric  acid  and 
mates,  though  retained  in  the  body  before  and  during  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  excreted  in  increased  amount  after  it, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  fits  ;  the 
dog  has  no  fit  even  when  the  amount  of  urate  circulating 
in  its  blocd  is  from  four  to  thirty-six  times  as  great  as  the 
maximum  amount  (0.175  per  mille)  found  in  human  blood. 
Similarly  he  has  failed  to  produce  epileptic  fits  by  the 
injection  of  lactic  acid,  sarcolactic  acid,  j3-oxybutyric  acid, 
or  aceto-acetic  acid  But  he  finds  that  certain  ammonium 
silts  and  derivatives  are  powerful  convulsants.  Ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonium  carbonate  in  moderate  dose  pro- 
duce violent  seizures,  and  finally  pareses:  trimethylamine, 
choline,  creatinine,  and  guanidine  or  guanidine  hydro- 
chloride have  similar  actions  and  produce  convulsions.  He 
thinks  that  salts  of  potassium  play  no  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  epileptic  fits  ;  he  failed  to  find  any  lactic  acid  in 
the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  of  epileptic  patients,  even  when  so 
large  a  quantity  as  100  c.cm.  was  examined  for  it,  and  con- 
siders that  the  presence  of  sarcolactic  acid  in  the  blood, 
urine,  and  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  women  with  eclampsia 
gravidarum  is  only  a  non-poisonous  product  of  the  aug- 
mented muscular  activity.  Donath  concludes  that  these 
basic  substances  (ammonia  and  the  derivatives  mentioned 
above)  are  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  epileptic 
seizures. 

216.         Extra  pulmonary  Pnennioeoceal  Infection. 

6.  Breccia  (Riv.  Crit.  di  Clin.  Med.,  Florence,  1907,  p.  401), 
after  remarking  on  the  frequency  with  which  the  pneumo- 
coccus  has  been  found  in  the  circulating  blood  of  pneu- 
monia patients,  and  quoting  the  figures  given  by  various 
observers,  records  the  case  of  a  girl  of  12  who  was  treated 
successfully  for  tuberculous  peritonitis  with  effusion  in 
January  to  March,  1907.  She  left  the  hospital  much 
improved,  but  returned  at  the  end  of  April  with  double 
apical  pneumonia  following  on  a  sore  throat,  diarrhoea, 
and  a  swollen  but  soft  and  freely-moving  abdomen.  Two 
daj slater,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  she  died; 
Federici's  sign,  audibility  of  therespiratory  murmur  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen, was  marked ,  and  acute  peritonitis  was 
diagnosed.  Blood  was  taken  from  a  vein  immediately  after 
death,  and  gave  a  rich  culture  of  the  pneumococcus.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  red  hepatization  of  the  apices  of 
both  lungs  was  found  :  the  pericardium  was  normal ;  the 
peritoneal  cavity  contained  no  free  gas  ;  nearly  a  pint  of 
turbid  fibrinous  fluid  was  in  the  pelvis,  which  gave  a  pure 
growth  of  the  pneumococcus,  and  contained  more  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  than  lymphocytes ;  a  few  weak 
adhesions  were  found  about  the  viscera  and  about  the 
liver.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  normal  There 
was  an  abundant  deposit  of  healed  slaty-grey  tubercles  on 
the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  20  who  was  treated  for  a  typical  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, the  temperature  falling  by  lysis  after  the  sixth  day. 
After  this  an  intermittent  fever  persisted,  with  vague 
articular  pains  :  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  pain  was  localized 
in  the  region  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and  a 
pasty  tumour  appeared.  This  was  punctured  ;  sanious  pus 
issued,  from  which  the  pneumococcus  was  isolated  in  pure 
culture.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery  ;  she  was 
delirious  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease, 
and  lumbar  puncture  was  performed,  but  only  normal 
and  sterile  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  withdrawn. 
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Circulatory  Changes  and  Painful   Areas. 


Medical  practitioners  in  Germany  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  deal  with  claims  made  by  patients  under  the  acci- 
dent insurance,  in  which  certain  subjective  symptoms  are 
complained  of.  but  in  which  no  objective  signs  are  to  be 
found.  Rumpf  says  that  Mankopf  described  a  case  in 
which  pressure  on  the  painful  area  resulting  from  a  trauma 
caused  an  increase  of  the  pulse-rate  (Muenck.  med.  Woch., 
January  22nd.  1907).  Rumpf  found,  on  investigating  this, 
that  in  many  cases  of  neuralgia  and  painful  points  the 
circulatory  system  is  undoubtedly  influenced.  The  changes 
which  he  noted  are  (1)  acceleration  of  the  rate,  (2)  retardation 
of  the  cardiac  beat  with  subsequent  acceleration,  (3)  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  pulse,  (4)  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
and  (5)  acceleration  associated  with  the  two  last-mentioned 
changes.  He  tests  the  value  of  these  changes  as  diagnostic 
means  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient  is  admitted 
into  hospital,  and  is  mostly  kept  in  bed.  The  cardiac 
activity  must  be  equable  when  the  test  is  to  be  applied. 
Kverything  is  done  to  avoid  exciting  the  patient,  and 
thus  to  prevent  accelerating  the  pulse-rate.  Care  is  taken 
to  make  the  patient  breathe  regularly,  and  not  to  force  his 
expirations.  He  further  repeated  the  test  more  than  once 
whenever  this  was  possible.  He  exemplifies  the  method 
by  one  or  two  cases.  In  one  of  these  the  patient  was 
Si  years  of  age,  and  was  referred  to  Rumpf  on  account  of 
suspicion  of  malingering  by  the  railway  authorities.  The 
past  history  was  unimportant.  He  had  followed  the  calling 
of  a  technical  electrician.  In  October  of  1900  he  was  in  a  rail- 
way collision.  He  stated  that  he  heard  a  report,  and  then 
became  unconscious.  When  in  hospital  he  complained  of 
pain  in  the  occipital  region,  intolerance  of  noises,  and  loss  of 
memory,  hater  on  he  found  that  he  could  not  work  on 
account  of  this  intolerance  of  noises  and  because  he  had 
become  very  excitable  and  could  not  contain  himself.  He 
further  stated  that  while  he  used  to  be  able  to  drink  about 
3  litres  of  beer  daily,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  take 
even  small  quantities  since  the  accident.  The  symptoms 
at  a  still  later  period  were  incapability  of  working,  loss  of 
appetite  and  sleep,  a  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  ohest, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  back,  and  slight  constipation. 
Objective  examination  failed  to  reveal  any  explanation  for 
these  pains.  The  patient  was  allowed  to  lie  on  a  couch  for 
some  time,  and  when  examined,  it  was  found  that  his 
pulse  had  sunk  to  72  in  the  minute.  The  painful  area  in 
the  occipital  region  was  then  rubbed,  after  it  had  been 
found  that  no  increasein  frequency  was  produced  by  rubbing 
another  part  of  the  head.  The  patient's  face  expressed 
pain  and  his  hands  sweated.  The  pulse-rate  increased 
during  the  first  quarter  minute  to  24  beats,  during  the 
second  to  27,  and  during  the  third  to  25.  After  desisting, 
the  rate  per  quarter  minute  diminished  to  25,  24,  22,  and 
21  after  seven  minutes.  On  each  occasion  the  same  result 
was  obtained.  A  year  later  he  was  again  examined,  and 
again  the  rate  increased  in  response  to  rubbing  of  the 
painful  area,  while  the  pulse  became  very  small,  the  face 
became  slightly  cyanotic  and  pale,  and  he  sweated  from 
the  hands  and  axillae.  As  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
patient  had  been  quite  well  before  the  accident,  and  as  this 
accident  had  been  attended  with  temporary  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, it  was  certain  that  he  was  not  malingering  but 
really  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  accident.  Uumpf, 
however,  considered  that  he  was  not  totally  unfit  for  work, 
and  therefore  decided  that  he  was  only  justified  to  claim  as 
50  per  cent,  unfit  for  work.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on 
blood  pressure,  he  has  found  that  at  times  pressure  on  the 
painf  al  area  is  attended  by  a  lowering  of  the  pressure,  and 
at  times  by  a  raising  of  the  same.  The  same  applies  to 
certain  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  he  therefore  sums  up  by 
stating  that  in  general  neurosis,  connected  with  neuralgia 
or  painful  points,  marked  stimulation  of  the  affected  areas 
is  attended  (1)  by  simple  acceleration  of  the  cardiac 
activity,  (2)  by  initial  short-lived  slowing  and  subsequent 
acceleration,  (3)  by  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  pulse, 
(4)  by  irregularity  of  the  pulse  and  especially  by  the  inter- 
mission of  single  waves  in  the  radial  pulse,  (5)  by  distinct 
cyanosis  of  the  face  by  lowering  of  blood  pressure,  and 
(7)  by  raising  of  blood  pressure,  The  method,  however, 
must  be  cautiously  applied. 


2  18.  Uraemia  In   (limine   Nephritis. 

Fiessinger  says  (Journ.  des  Prat.,  February  2nd,  1907)  two 
factors  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  uraemia  in  chronic 
nephritis,  namely,  the  kidneys  and  the  heart.  When  a 
lacto-vegetarian  diet  has  been  instituted  the  kidneys  can 
often  perform  their  function  of  elimination  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  and  one  may  even  allow  a  little  meat  at 
the  mid-day  meal,  provided  that  little  or  no  salt  be  taken 
with  it.  The  quantity  of  salt  that  may  be  allowed  to  the 
Datient  varies,  however  ;  when  all  oedema  has  disappeared 
2  to  3  grams  of  salt  may  be  allowed  daily,  provided  the 
patient  be  weighed  every  day  :  thould  the  patient's  weight 
increase  rapidly,  the  quantity  of  salt  allowed  should  be 
diminished  or  even  withdrawn  altogether.  If  the  patient 
be  cachectic  a  salt-free  diet  should  also  be  instituted,  as 
cachexia  in  chronic  renal  disease  may  be  the  result  of  a 
retention  of  chlorides  in  the  system.  The  eliminating 
power  of  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  may  be 
considerably  interfered  with  by  attacks  of  acute  renal  con- 
gestion. In  such  cases  the  author  advises  linear  scarifica- 
tions of  the  skin  over  the  kidney  regions,  assisted  by  rest 
in  bed  and  a  milk  and  water  diet.  After  a  few  days  broths, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  may  be  added  to  the  dietary,  also  such 
articles  of  food  as  potatoes,  rice,  pears,  etc.  After  a  few  days 
of  milk  and  water  diet,  theobromine  may  be  prescribed  if 
the  arterial  pressure  is  high  or  there  still  exist  oedema. 
If  these  methods  do  not  suffice  to  relieve  the  acute  attacks 
of  renal  congestion  the  patient  may  be  given  to  drink  broth 
made  from  pig's  kidneys  ;  thi3  preparation,  although  very 
active,  has,  however,  given  unequal  results  in  the  hands 
of  tne  author.  Purgatives  and  inhalations  of  oxygen 
occupy  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  treatment  of  the 
acute  renal  congestion.  When  considerable  cardiac 
dilatation  has  occurred  and  there  is  feebleness  of  ventricu- 
lar contraction  and  signs  of  passive  engorgement  of  the 
liver  and  other  viscera,  a  mistake  commonly  made  is  to 
give  too  large  doses  of  digitalis  and  to  fill  the  patient  with 
liquid  nourishment.  The  author  points  out  that  in  these 
cases  only  very  small  doses  of  digitalis  should  be  prescribed 
(,'i  mg.  of  crystallized  digitalin).  This  dose  may  be  re- 
peated daily  for  ten  days,  interrupted  for  six  to  fifteen 
days,  and  repeated  again  for  another  ten  days.  During  the 
attacks  of  cardiac  dilatation  the  patient  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  milk  and  water  diet,  and  not  too  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  should  be  given  at  a  time.  A  return  to  broths, 
purees,  and  legumes  can  gradually  be  made,  but  meat  in 
these  cases  is  badly  tolerated,  even  when  taken  without 
salt.  At  this  stage  of  the  disease  theobromine  may  be 
prescribed  and  may  be  continued  for  months,  interrupting 
it  for  five  or  six  days  every  fortnight.  These  patients, 
treated  as  above  laid  down,  may  live  for  years,  but  if 
treated  with  large  doses  of  digitalis  they  die  in  a  few 
months. 

219.  Xenons  Hail' lini-  ol  Hereditary 

Sipnilla. 

Gaucher  (Gazz.  Mid.  Beige,  August  15th,  1907)  says  that 
epilepsy  is  not  rare  aB  a  manifestation  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  This  type  of  epilepsy  is  exceedingly  incurable. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  syphilitic  antecedents  can  be  found 
in  a  number  of  epileptic  cases.  Fournier  and  many  other 
authorities  hold  this  opinion.  If  an  epileptic  has  not  a 
history  of  hereditary  neurosis,  it  is  almost  certain  he  is 
born  of  syphilitic  parents  ;  and,  if  the  father  and  mother 
of  an  epileptic  are  not  syphilitic,  the  syphilitic  taint  will 
certainly  be  found  in  the  grandparents.  Hereditary 
syphilis  also  shows  itself  as  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  and 
imbecility.  Neurasthenia,  so  frequent  in  acquired  syphilis, 
can  also  be  caused  by  hereditary  syphilis.  Hereditary 
neurosis,  even  if  it  be  present  in  the  same  patient,  cannot 
put  syphilis  out  of  court,  for  one  must  always  recollect  the 
specific  origin  of  a  neurotic  diathesis.  The  author  has 
treated  two  young  girls  for  hysteria,  which  was  due  to 
syphilitic  taint  inherited  from  their  father.  He  has  seen 
patients  born  of  syphilitic  patients  suffer  from  nocturnal 
frights.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  were  other  signs,  such 
as  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  teeth,  arched  palate,  slight 
strabismus  ;  in  another  case  the  patient's  father  had  died 
of  angina  pectoris,  and  a  sister  had  suffered  from  aphasia. 
In  fine,  the  majority  of  the  backward  and  degenerate 
people  are  born  of  syphilitic  antecedents.  Some  have 
simply  lacunae  in  their  intelligence  ;  in  others  the  cerebral 
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trouble  reaches  mental  aberration  in  moral  perversion.  In 
some  may  be  seen  tremors,  uncertainty  and  clumsiness  of 
action,  denoting  in  a  general  way  medullary  trouble.  The 
author  knows  a  subject  of  hereditary  syphilis  who  has  had 
incontinence  of  water  since  childhood.  She  is  30  years  old. 
She  has  some  exostoses,  so  has  her  sister.  She  has  prac- 
tically no  intelligence.  Her  father,  who  had  syphilis,  died 
of  an  aortic  aneurysm.  Another  patient,  aged  19,  with 
urinary  incontinence  of  an  intermittent  nature,  had  an 
arched  palate,  an  asymmetrical  cranium,  a  malformation 
of  the  orbit,  and  a  convergent  strabismus.  The  author  has 
already  mentioned  facial  and  scapular  tics  as  occurrences 
in  hereditary  syphilis. 


SURGERY. 

220.  Inflammation  of  and  Round  Tendons. 

De  Bovis  (Sem.  Med.,  July  21th,  1907)  discusses  the  subject. 
Tendons  which  have  not  synovial  sheaths  are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  layer  of  cells.  The  first  and  outer  is 
the  peritendinous  cellular  tissue,  which  is  liable  to  peri- 
tendinous cellulitis  ;  the  second  layer,  which  the  author 
calls  the  juxtatendinous  cellular  tissue,  is  something  like 
an  arashnoid  sheath,  is  transparent,  and  is  continued  into 
the  perimuscular  aponeuroses.  It  is  very  closely  applied 
to  the  tendons.  In  it  at  various  points  are  found  small 
serous  bursae.  Sometimes  the  justatendinous  tissue  is 
in  two  layers,  between  which  stretch  numerous  fibrous 
strands,  there  being  a  potential  cavity  between  the  two 
layers.  The  minute  serous  bursae  are  found  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  calcanean  insertion  of  the  tendo 
Achillis;  above  them  the  juxtatendinous  tissue,  like  a 
sort  of  rough  sheath,  rises  4  cm.  or  5  cm.  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  caleaneum.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg 
Mignon  and  Sieur  have  described  a  loose  cellular  tissue 
uniting  the  flexor  and  extensor  tendons  (0  the  osteo- 
fibrous  cavity  in  which  they  lie.  These  prolongations 
of  serous  bursae  or  of  tendon  sheaths,  which  form  the 
juxtatendinous  cellular  tissue,  can  become  inflamed. 
Inflammation  of  ihe  tendo  Achillis  can  occur  either 
as  peritendinous  cellulitis  or  as  juxtatendinous  cellulitis. 
Peritendinous  ct-lliilitis  of  the  tendo  Achillis  causes 
swelling  in  the  sulci  betwesn  this  tendon  and  the  malleoli. 
It  does  not  often  priceed  to  suppuration.  Juxtatendinous 
cellulitis,  may  be  diffused  or  circumscribed.  In  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  there  are  small  nodosities,  which  seem  to 
be  attached  as  much  to  the  skin  as  to  the  tendon.  Both 
forms  cause  much  pain  and  make  walking  impossible. 
They  both  give  a  tine,  dry  crepitation,  though  this  is  more 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  juxtatendinous  cellulitis. 
Another  variety  of  peritendinous  cellulitis  attacks  the 
anterior  mus  •les9{  the  leg  just  where  they  begin  to  become 
tendinous.  This  variety,  too,  gives  the  erepitaticn  when 
the  tendon  is  palpated  and  put  in  motion.  There  are  two 
chief  causes  of  the  various  inflammatory  conditions  of 
tendons,  traumatism  and  rheumatism,  and  these  two  causes 
may  be  combined.  Probably  in  these  cases,  as  in  teno- 
synovitis proper,  the  tendon  itself  is  not  much,  if  at  all, 
inflamed.  The  in flimmation  i3  seated  in  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue.  Treatment  is  simple.  In  rheumatic 
cases  the  rheumatic  diathesis  must  be  attacked.  Locally 
embrocations  and  analgesic  pomades  may  be  used,  while 
the  joint  is  kept  at  rest.  In  traumatic  cases  rest  is  the  all- 
important  factor  in  the  treatment.  In  painful  cases 
Aakarblom  has  punctured  deltoid  bursae  and  injected  some 
drops  of  a  2  per  cent,  carbolic  solution. 


221. 


PoM-operative  Pneumonia. 


PoLiNi  (Rif.  Mul  ,  June  15th,  1907)  discusses  the  above 
subject,  and  after  a  careful  analysis  of  some  cases  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions  :  In  the  first  place  he  notes 
that  nearly  all  the  cases  of  post-opt rative  pneumonia  occur 
after  abdominal  opprations.  and  almost  invariably  in  sub- 
jects otherwise  deoilitated  from  various  causes.  He  does 
not  believe  that  the  chloroform  has  anything  directly  to 
do  with  it  for  such  cases  occur  after  purely  local  anaes- 
thesia. Chloroform  may  cause  a  certain  amount  of  pul- 
monary congestion,  varying  in  different  cases,  but  this 
is  quite  temporary  in  character,  and  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  amount  of  chloroform  inhaled  as  on  some  special 
susceptibility  of  the  patient ;  it,  never  gives  rise  to  diplo- 
oocca!  pneumonia,  and  is  indeed  unfavourable  to  its 
development.  The  true  cause  of  so-calhd  post-ODer.itive 
pneumonia  is  Fraenkel's  diplococcus,  which  is  liable  to 
attack  peiple  in  weak  or  debilitated  states,  such  as  are 
often  associa»ed  in  cases  where  operation  is  required,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  make  post-operative  pneumonia  a 
special  class  in  itself. 
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222. 


Kurglcal  Trent  mint    or  t.oitre. 


Tinker  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  August,  1907)  urges 
operation  in  all  patients  resisting  therapeutic  measures, 
and  points  out  that  cases  treated  by  medical  means  alone 
show  a  higher  death  rate  than  those  operated  upon,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  usually  only  the  most  unfavourable 
ones  have  been  submitted  to  excision.  The  grave 
prognosis  in  well-developed  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre, 
the  importance  and  difficulties  of  early  diagnosis  between 
benign  and  early  malignant  tumours  and  the  frequency  of 
malignancy,  with  its  hopeless  prognosis  unless  excised, 
must  all  te  borne  in  mind.  The  results  of  excising  por- 
tions of  the  thyroid  in  the  case  of  simple  goitres  and' 
benign  tumours  are  excellent,  and  although  the  mortality 
is  higher  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  it  is  better  than  in  those 
treated  medically.  Recovery  Is  rapid,  and  there  is  little 
post- operative  discomfort,  while  usually  there  is  immediate 
slowing  of  the  pulse  and  relief  of  nervous  symptoms.  Of 
10  cases  operated  upon,  all  sat  up  in  bed  on  the  third  day, 
and  were  out  in  a  wheel  chair  on  the  fifth.  Directly  the- 
goitre  becomes  dangerous,  with  difficulty  in  breathing  or 
inflammatory  changes,  or  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
malignancy,  operation  is  indicated,  and  this  is  the  case 
when  even  slight  symptoms  of  Graves's  disease  are  present, 
as  by  early  operation  further  development  may  be  pre- 
vented. Local  anaesthesia  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  is 
unattended  by  retching  and  vomiting,  while  the  haemor- 
rhage is  less  than  with  general  anaesthesia,  and  the- 
surgeon  can  devote  more  time  to  the  necessary  dissection 
where  important  structures  are  involved.  All  larger 
branches  of  the  superficial  cervical  and  supraclavicular 
nerves  may  be  avoided  by  placing  the  transverse  incision 
between  their  regions  of  distribution,  and  in  dissectiDg  the 
flap  upward  these  nerves  may  be  entirely  avoided,  the 
nerve  trucks  and  the  skin  they  supply  being  lifted  with 
the  flap,  which  includes  the  fascia  beneath  the  platysma. 
The  muscles  attached  to  the  larynx  may  be  divided  near 
their  upper  attachment,  bo  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
nerve  supply,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  goitre  they 
must  be  carefully  sutured.  The  superior  thyroid  artery  is 
first  secured,  and  after  freeing  the  goitre  from  its  attach- 
ments it  can  be  dislocated  from  its  bed  and  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery  secured.  All  large  veins  should  be  isolated 
and  tied,  as  far  as  possible,  after  the  arteries,  in  order  to 
minimize  haemoirhage.  The  laryngeal  side  of  the  capsule 
should  be  separated  with  a  small  portion  of  gland,  in  order 
to  avoid  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  In  the 
10  cases  operated  upon  there  was  extreme  discomfort,  and 
in  several  dangerous  symptoms.  Yet  operation  had  only 
been  previously  advised  in  one  of  these.  The  importance 
of  realizing  the  excellent  results  of  excision  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  surgeons  is  urged,  seeing  that  Kocher  has 
lately  reported  661  cases,  with  only  1  death. 


OBSTETRICS. 


228.  Abdominal  Section  In  Poerpeial  Pei-iloniUs. 

A.  Knyyett  Cordon  (Journ.  of  Obstet.  and  (ryn.  of  the  Brit. 
Emp.,  Juec,  1907)  reports  on  10  consecutive  cases  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis  treated  by  abdominal  section,  with  6 
recoveries  and  4  deaths.  In  one  of  the  cases  infection 
was  said  to  have  occurred  before  delivery,  which,  because 
of  a  contracted  pelvis,  was  only  effected  after  craniotomy. 
In  a  second  case  peritonitis  followed  a  laceration  due  to 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  Hegar's  dilators  :  this  operation 
was  carried  out  three  weeks  after  parturition  by  a  medical 
man  to  whom  the  patient  came  complaining  of  pain  in  the 
back.  Of  the  other  8  cases,  4  were  attended  by  doctors,  1 
by  a  midwife,  1  was  unattended,  but  a  midwife  armed  in 
time  to  "extract"  theplacenta,  2  were  unattended  by  either 
doctor  or  midwife.  In  2  cases  forceps  had  been  used,  but 
in  all  except  the  one  case  mentioned  above  the  placenta 
had  been  expelled  without  any  intrauterine  manipulation. 
In  the  two  cases  in  which  peritonitis  supervened,  the  birth 
not  having  been  attended  by  either  doctor  or  midwife, 
gonococci  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  pus.  In  6  cases 
retained  placental  tissue  was  found  in  the  uterus  either  on 
curetting  or  post  mortem,  and  in  1  case  its  presence  was 
suspected,  but  no  post-mortem  examination  was  possible. 
The  time  which  elapsed  between  parturition  and  admission, 
into  the  Monsall  fever  Hospital,  where  the  oases  came 
under  the  author'.-  care,  varied  in  the  9  cases  from  two  to 
nineteen  days.  Five  of  the  patients  are  described  as 
"apparently  moribund''  on  admission,  and  1  as  being 
"in  extremis" :  of  these.  2  recovered,  while  3  died  a  few 
hours  after  operation.  The  author  suggests  certain  points 
for   special   consideration.    All   the   patients  were  in   a 
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critical  condition  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  many  were 
regarded  as  being  in  a  hopeless  state ;  nevertheless  the 
author's  conviction  is  that  the  individual  patient  should 
be  given  a  chance,  however  slight  the  chance  may  be,  and 
he  does  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  that  a  patient  with 
an  abdomen  full  of  pus  can  recover  is  worth  consideration. 
Flushing  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  only  resorted  to  in 
1  case.  Judging  from  his  whole  experience,  the  author's 
opinion  is  that  as  a  rule  it  is  best  not  to  flush  or  even 
sponge  out  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  to  rely  rather  on  free 
drainage  at  the  most  dependent  part,  with  subsequent 
propping  up  of  the  patient  in  the  sitting-up  position,  and 
the  injection  of  saline  solution  with  or  without  antistrepto- 
coccic serum  and  adrenalin  ;  the  author  almost  invariably 
gives  calomel  on  the  second  or  third  day.  In  the  1  case  in 
which  flushing  was  adopted,  the  author  thinks  that  the 
patient's  recovery  may  be  attributed  to  it.  Thirdly, 
attention  is  called  to  the  use  of  the  hospital  by  some 
doctors  as  "a  sort  of  municipal  cemetery.''  In  almost 
every  ease  which  was  attended  by  the  certifying  prac- 
titioner from  the  outset,  much  valuable  time  had  been 
wasted  in  the  administration  of  quinine  and  daily  vaginal 
douches.  The  most  that  had  been  attempted  was  an  intra- 
uterine douche,  which,  according  to  the  author,  may  pos- 
sibly often  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  1  of  the  cases 
reported,  there  had,  it  is  true,  bfen  a  curetting,  but  this 
had  been  done  inadequately,  and  the  uterus  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  full  of  large  portions  of  placental  tissue. 


224. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

Chorion  -  Epithelioma  Complicated   by 
Haemaionietra. 


W.  S.  A.  Griffith  and  H.  Williamson  (Journ.  of  Obstet. 
and  Qyn.  of  the  Brit.  Jimp.,  August,  1907)  report  a  case  of 
chorion-epithelioma  which  presented  certain  unusual 
features  in  its  clinical  and  pathological  features.  The 
patient  was  42  years  of  age,  and  had  borne  four  children. 
She  became  pregnant  for  a  fifth  time,  and,  by  Oriffith's 
advice,  abortion  was  induced  by  her  doctor  at  the  seventh 
month,  with  the  result  that  a  carnoous  mole  was  expelled. 
A  month  later  the  patient  was  brought  to  Orifiith  on 
account  of  persistent  haemorrhage.  The  uterus  was  then 
explored,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  clot  removed  by  the 
finger,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  decidua  with 
adherent  clot  removed  by  curetting.  After  this  the 
patient  was  at  first  thought  to  be  doing  well,  all  haemor- 
rhage ceasing  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  then  only 
returning  slightly  once.  Twelve  days  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  latest  haemorrhage  the  patient  was  again  brought 
to  Griffith  complaining  of  persistent  aching  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  and  hypogastrium,  A  diagnosis  of  chorion- 
epithelioma  was  then  made,  although  it  was  difficult  to 
explain  the  fact  that  for  a  month  there  had  been  haemor- 
rhage once  only,  and  then  slight  in  amount.  Abdominal 
hysterectomy  was  performed,  and  the  clinical  peculiarity 
of  absence  of  haemorrhage  was  found  to  be  due  to  occlu- 
sion of  the  cervical  canal  by  a  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  ;  the  uterus  was  distended  by  the  haemorrhage  from 
the  growth.  The  peculiarities  of  the  case  from  the  patho- 
logical aspect  were  three  in  number : — (1)  An  excessive 
formation  and  wide  distribution  of  lutein  tissue 
throughout  the  ovaries  ;  (2)  the  support  given  by  the  case 
to  the  theory  that  lutein  cells  may  arise  by  modification  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the  ovarian  stroma  ;  (3)  the 
presence  of  a  layer  of  necrosed  tissue  closely  resembling 
Nitabuch's  layer  of  canalized  fibrin  between  the  uterine 
wall  and  the  tumour  outgrowths. 


225. 


SlemI>ranoas  Dysmrnorrboea, 


Morse  (Bull.  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.,  February.  1907)  publishes 
a  report  of  four  cases  of  this  disease  with  microscopic 
drawings.  Diagnosis,  although  it  may  be  very  probable 
from  the  clinical  history,  should  not  be  made  without  a 
microscopic  examination,  as  there  are  two  other  discharges 
from  the  genital  tract  which  to  the  naked  eye  may  simulate 
menstrual  membranes.  There  are  vaginal  casts  or  frag- 
ments of  vaginal  epithelium,  and  decidual  casts.  As  a 
rule,  the  former  are  thinner  but  tougher  and  more  parch- 
ment-like than  membranes  from  the  uterus,  and  no  glan- 
dular openings  are  seen  on  the  surface.  Diagnosis  can  be 
made  immediately  with  the  microscope,  which  is  indis- 
pensable even  when  the  membranes  are  passed  solely 
during  the  periods,  as  such  ia  known  to  occur  in  cases  of 
exfoliative  vaginitis  where  there  was  no  membranous 
dysmenorrhoea.  Morse  herself  detected  error  of  diagnosis 
in  two  such  cases,  by  microscopic  examination  of  the 
membranes.     The   distinction  of   dysmenorrhoeal  mem- 


brane from  decidua,  a  subject  well  known  in  obstetrics  and 
forensic  medicine,  is  specially  difficult  where  an  early 
abortion  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Cells  which  in  size, 
form,  nucleus,  and  staining  properties  closely  resemble 
true  decidual  cells,  are  found  apart  from  pregnancy,  not 
only  in  menstrual  membranes,  but  also  in  oedema  of  the 
endometrium,  glandular  hypertrophy,  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  mucosa.  But  these  large  cells  do  not 
show  the  epithelioid  appearance  found  so  often  in  the 
mature  decidual  cell,  which  has  more  abundant  protoplasm 
and  a  much  more  sharply-defined  outline.  Still,  cells  are 
not  always  perfect,  nor  are  membranes  always  fresh  when 
committed  to  the  pathologist,  so  that  the  question  of  early 
pregnancy  cannot  be  excluded  without  the  aid  of  clinical 
histories. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


226.  Tue  Core  of  Addison's  Disease. 

Since  it  is  extremely  rare  for  a  case  of  Addison's  disease 
to  get  quite  well,  E.  Grawitz  (Deut.  med.  Wcch.,  July  4th, 
1907)  considers  that  it  is  worth  while  recording  his 
experience  and  giving  the  details  of  the  treatment 
employed.  The  patient  had  been  a  weakly  child,  but  had 
apparently  grown  out  of  his  weakness.  At  the  age  of 
17  years  he  entered  a  public  service  in  Charlottenburg  as 
clerk,  and  at  the  age  of  22  years  he  served  his  year  with  an 
infantry  guard  regiment.  At  first  he  did  not  find  his 
military  duties  hard,  but  as  he  had  to  prepare  for  an 
examination  during  his  later  months  he  felt  somewhat 
done  up,  and  during  the  manceuvres  he  had  to  drop  out 
once.  After  five  months'  service  he  had  to  be  treated  for 
middle-ear  disease,  and  a  little  later  he  noticed  that  his 
skin  was  of  a  peculiar  brownish  colour.  In  the  eleventh 
month  of  service  he  was  sent  into  hospital  on  account  of 
looking  ill,  but  at  the  end  of  his  year  he  resumed  his 
clerical  work.  Within  a  very  short  time,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  medical  advice.  On  admission  into 
hospital  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  extreme  weak- 
ness, his  gait  was  laboured,  and  his  grasp  weak.  His  skin 
was  tinted  brown,  especially  his  face  and  dorsa  of  his 
hands.  On  examination  no  physical  signs  of  disturbance 
of  any  internal  organs,  save  those  of  digestion,  could  be 
elicited.  There  was  permanent  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  epigastrium  and  violent  vomiting  after  taking  food. 
The  trial  breakfast  revealed  diminished  hydrochloric  acid, 
motor  insufficiency,  and  stagnation  of  the  ingesta.  The 
diagnosis  thus  was  clear,  and  the  severity  of  the  adynamic 
symptoms  pointed  to  a  rapid  progress  of  the  disease.  On 
account  of  his  gastric  symptoms,  he  was  treated  by  washing 
the  stomach  out  with  saline  solution.  At  first  he  objected 
very  much  to  the  procedure,  but  as  soon  as  he  realized 
that  the  washing  had  a  beneficial  result  he  did 
not  raise  any  further  objections.  He  was  then 
fed  with  fluid  food,  which  was  introduced  through  the 
stomach  tube,  and  which  was  retained.  Apart  from 
this,  he  was  kept  on  nutrient  enemata.  The  only  medica- 
ment which  was  given  was  hydrochloric  acid.  After  a 
course  of  this  treatment  extending  over  five  weeks  he  was 
sent  to  a  convalescent  home,  having  gained  14  lb.  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  strength.  At  this  place  he  again 
lost  weight,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  hospital  he  was 
weak  and  ill,  although  not  so  ill  as  when  he  was  first 
admitted.  It  was  then  found  that  he  was  not  secreting 
any  hydrochloric  acid  in  his  stomach  at  all.  The  same 
treatment  was  adopted,  and  after  a  further  period  of  five 
weeks  he  was  discharged  much  improved,  the  brown 
colorization  of  the  skin  having  paled,  although  it  was  still 
marked.  He  kept  on  improving,  and  later  on  Grawitz  did 
not  hesitate  to  consider  him  cured,  although  there  were 
still  faint  traces  of  discoloration  of  the  skin.  Grawitz 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  note  the  same  beneficial 
result  of  this  treatment  in  another  case,  in  which  the 
patient  was  discharged  after  having  put  on  32  lb.  in  weight 
and  being  in  excellent  health  subjectively  and  objectively. 
In  discussing  the  pathology  of  these  cases,  he  calls  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  work  of  Kohn  and  other?,  which 
shows  that  the  chromaffine  cells — that  is,  the  cells  which 
take  up  chromic  salts  selectively — are  the  cells  which 
contain  the  actual  active  substance  of  the  adrenals,  and 
that  the  chromaffine  cells  in  the  sympathetic  have  a 
similar  function.  Destruction  of  the  adrenal  chromaffine 
cells  is  followed  by  a  vicarious  hyperplasia  of  the  chro- 
maffine cells  in  the  paraganglions  and  in  the  sympathetica. 
Addison's  disease  ia  a  disease  of  the  chromaffine  system'. 
He  discusses  the  points  which  Addison's  disease  has  in 
common  with  pernicious  anaemia  and  severe  cachexia, 
and  remarks  that  all  of  them  are  associated  with  severe 
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gastric  disturbances.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  the  in- 
testinal gastric  disturbances  of  his  cases  as  being  in- 
dependent factors  which  only  influenced  the  prognosis 
of  the  adrenal  disease,  and  explains  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  treatment  from  this  standpoint. 

227,  Danseis  or  Scopolamine. 

Delbet  {Bull,  et  Mtm.  de  la  Soe.  de  Chir.  de  Pari*,  No.  24, 
1907)  publishes  2  cases  in  which  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  1  mg.  of  scopolamine,  together  with  1  eg.  of  morphine, 
one  hour  before  the  administration  of  chloroform  was 
followed  by  death  on  the  operation  table.  In  both  these 
cases  the  operations— one  an  hysterectomy,  the  other  a 
removal  of  a  cancerous  maxilla— though  long  and  laborious, 
were  completed  without  endue  haemorrhage  or  any  mishap 
likely  to  arouse  suspicion  of  immediate  death.  The  chief 
symptom  in  each  of  the  fatal  instances  was  respiratory 
failure  recurring  again  and  again  after  promising  efforts  at 
artificial  respiration,  and  finally  becoming  persistent,  the 
cardiac  action,  which  had  been  maintained  up  to  this  time, 
also  suddenly  failing.  The  persistence  of  the  heart's  action 
during  the  attacks  of  respiratory  failure  is  regarded  as  a 
special  indication  of  scopolamine  poisoning,  as  in  poisoning 
by  chloroform  the  heart  usually  ceases  to  beat  at  the  time 
that  the  breathing  is  arrested.  Delbet  alludes  to  a  third 
case  in  which  alarming  symptoms  followed  the  injection 
of  scopolamine.  After  an  operation  for  removal  of  the 
appendix  the  patient  ceased  to  breathe,  but-soon  recovered 
after  traction  on  the  tongue  and  some  movements  of  arti- 
ficial respiration.  These  three  mishaps  occurred  in  60 
cases  in  which  Delbet  has  employed  scopolamine. 
Although  not  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  propor- 
tion of  two  deaths  to  60  cases  is  the  rule,  he  has  been  led 
by  his  own  experience  and  by  reports  of  other  fatal  results 
in  the  practice  of  Delageniere  and  other  colleagues  to 
regard  scopolamine  as  a  terribly  dangerous  substance.  It 
does  not,  it  is  held,  possess  any  advantages  that  can  be 
set  off  against  its  dangers,  and  so  long  as  there  are  no 
means  of  distinguishing  cases  in  which  it  is  harmless  from 
cases  in  which  it  causes  death  Delbet  will  make  no  further 
use  of  it. 

228.  Ferroplasma. 

Ambrocio  Da  Ctradi  {iiazz.  Med.  Ital.,  August,  1907)  traces 
the  history  of  the  therapeutic  administration  of  iron  back 
to  Dioscorides.  Bunge  attempted  to  obtain  iron  for  thera- 
peutic use  from  milk  and  from  the  yolk  of  eggs.  Saget 
improved  on  this  idea  by  seeking  iron  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  produced  ferroplasma.  Very  similar  inquiries 
had  been  conducted  by  a  number  of  other  observers. 
Ferroplasma  is  obtained  from  the  abundant  roots  of  Rumex 
crispu».  Da  Oradi  reported  full  10  cases  of  anaemia 
treated  with  the  drug.  The  anaemias  were  of  all  kinds, 
primary  and  secondary,  and  treatment  was  always  suc- 
cessful, although  in  some  of  the  cases  iron  in  other  forms 
had  been  badly  borne  or  had  failed  to  do  good.  Ferro- 
plasma appears  to  combine  complete  harmlessness  with  a 
rapid  effect  such  as  may  be  obtained  by  hypodermic  injec- 
tion. The  author  implies  that  endovenoiis  injection  has 
been  abandoned  in  Italy,  but  that  hypodermic  injection 
is  much  practised,  and  in  country  districts  it  is  common 
to  entrust  to  the  patient  a  syringe  and  a  preparation  of 
iron.  The  blood  counts  show  that  there  is  an  apparent 
increase  of  white  corpuscles,  especially  at  first,  but  the 
author  attributes  much  of  this  to  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  blood  serum.  A  great  increase  takes  place  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles,  especially  at  first,  with  an  im- 
provement in  their  colour,  resisting  power,  and  regularity 
of  shape.  All  this  is  better  marked  in  primary  than  in 
secondary  anaemias,  and  better  in  second  anaemias  due  to 
endogenous,  than  in  thsse  due  to  exogenous,  toxins.  Da 
I  rradi  attributes  the  effect  to  diminished  destruction  of  red 
corpuscles  rather  than  to  increased  production,  for  he 
notices  that  there  are  few  defective  corpuscles  (microcytes, 
macrocytes,  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles)  after  ferro- 
plasma has  been  given  for  a  little  time.  The  most  brilliant 
part  of  the  results  obtained  was  the  increase  of  haemo- 
globin an  increase  from  20  per  cent,  of  normal  to  90  per 
cent,  being  sometimes  shown  during  the  first  month  of 
treatment,  lerroplasrna  in  the  doses  recommended  does 
not  disturb  digestion  :  it  relieves  constipation  without 
causing  diarrhoea  or  giving  rise  to  any  other  disturbance, 
and  it  promotes  appetite.  It  should  not,  however  be 
given  in  large  doses  or  administered  when  from  any  other 
cause  gastric  or  intestinal  digestion  is  disturbed. 

"29.  Digalen   and    LrncoriimN. 

Mirano  (Hi/.   Med.    June  8th,  1907),  recalling"the  bene- 
hcial  influence  of  digitalis  in  pneumonia,  has  tested  the 
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power  of  certain  preparations  of  digitalis  to  cause  leuco- 
cytosis.  A  certain  amount  of  leucocytosis  is  the  normal 
condition  in  pneumonia,  and  the  question  was  how  far  the 
reported  benefits  of  digitalis  in  pneumonia  are  due  to  the 
power  of  this  drug  to  cause  leucocytosis.  From  the 
authors  experiments  with  digitoxin  and  digalen.  both  in 
cases  of  pneumonia  and  in  cardiopaths,  he  concludes  that 
these  digitalis  preparations  have  the  power  per  se  to  induce 
a  certain  amount  of  leucocytosis,  when  administered  hypo- 
dermically,  endovenously,  or  by  the  mouth.  It  was  iounci 
that  at  the  crisis  in  pneumonia,  where  usually  the  leuco- 
cytosis fails,  if  digalen  is  given  there  is,  even  at  this  time, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  Control  experi- 
ments with  injections  of  simple  glycerine  and  water 
shewed  that  the  leucocytosis  was  not  an  ordinary  chemio- 
taxis  due  to  foreign  material  in  the  blood. 


PATHOLOGY. 

230.  The  Production  or  «.lanl  Cells. 

Podwyssotzki  ani>  Pirone  (Archires  des  Sciences  Eiok'/i'/ues. 
St.  Petersburg,  1906,  vol.  xii,  p.  214)  have  studitd  the 
histogenesis  of  giant  cells  of  epithelial  origin  by  means  of 
experiments  upon  rabbits,  using  the  freezing  method  for 
producing  irritation.  They  evaporated  ether  for  two  or 
three  minutes  on  the  rabbit's  ear,  and  then  gently  rubbed 
the  affected  area.  This  operation  was  repeated  several 
times  a  day  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  In  from  six  to  ten 
hours  after  the  application  of  cold  there  appeared  in  the 
nuclei  of  certain  cells  unmistakable  signs  of  direct  division. 
The  dividing  process  went  on  with  remarkabie  rapidity, 
and  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  many  of 
the  cells  of  the  granular  and  Malpighian  layers  were 
rilled  with  a  mass  of  nuclei  set  closely  together, 
several  dozen  nuclei  being  present  in  each  protoplasrcn 
area.  The  grouping  of  these  nuclei  was  characteristic 
and  differed  from  the  appearance  found  in  the  ordinary 
giant  cells  of  mesodermic  origin  in  that  the  nuclear  mass 
was  centrally  placed  and  the  individual  nuclei  were  closely 
packed  together.  The  fate  of  these  artificially-producec 
giant  cells  was  interesting.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
day  they  were  extremely  numerous,  but  after  that  they 
rapidly  disappeared  owing  to  protoplasmic  division  ana 
the  distribution  of  the  newly-formed  nuclei  into  individual 
mononuclear  cells.  This  process  of  new  cell  formation  was 
so  rapid  that  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  days  only  vestiges  of 
giant  cells  remained,  whilst  on  the  seventh  day  they  had 
completely  vanished  and  evpn  cells  with  two  nuclei  were 
rare.  The  giant  cells,  therefore,  were  only  a  preliminary 
phase  of  epithelial  hypertrophy,  the  nuclear  divisions 
being  temporarily  in  advance  of  the  protoplasmic. 
Epithelial  hypertrophy,  the  authors  note,  is  common  m 
the  face  and  fingers  of  persons  exposed  to  severe  cold,  and 
they  consider  that  this  condition  is  due  to  a  protective 
mechanism  similar  in  its  histological  nature  to  the 
epithelial  thickening  which  they  have  produced  experi- 
mentally in  rabbits'  ears. 

231.  Experimental  Framboesia  Tropica. 

Halher>taedter  (Arb.  aus  dem  Kaiierl.  Gexttndheitsamtc. 
Bd.  xxvi,  H.  1,  1907)  adds  further  evidence,  in  addition  to 
that  which  has  already  been  brought  forward,  in  favour  of 
Castellani's  view  that  framboesia  tropica  or  yaws  is  caused 
by  a  spirochaete  which  is  specifically  different  from, 
though  closely  resembling,  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  of 
Schaudinn.  Framboesia  tropica  is  inocnlable  upon  both 
anthropoid  apes  and  monkeys,  and  in  the  lesions  produced 
in  these  animals  Castellani's  Spirochaeta  pertenuh  scu 
pallUlvla  is  demonstrable.  The  organism  is  to  be  found 
both  in  the  primary  lesions  and  in  the  recrudescent 
lesions  at  the  site  of  inoculation.  In  the  latter  situations 
it  is  particularly  abundant.  It  has  also  been  found  in  a 
generalized  eruption  which  was  produced  in  an  orang 
outang.  The  great  similarity  between  framboesia  and 
lues,  and  their  identity  in  many  respects,  have  been  illus- 
trated by  the  experimental  inoculations  made  upon  anthro- 
poids and  monkeys;  but  these  investigations  have  also 
established  certain  differences  which,  irrespective  of 
possible  morphological  distinctions  between  the  organism.- 
in  question,  serve  to  separate  the  two  diseases.  The 
author  calls  particular  attention  to  the  three  folloiving 
points :  (1)  The  appearance  of  the  primary  lesion  in 
framboesia  is  different  from  the  lesion  caused  by  a 
syphilitic  virus  ;  (2)  local  recrudescences  in  monkeys  are 
commoner  after  inoculation  with  framboesia  than  after 
inoculation  with  syphilis  ;  (3)  after  the  appearance  of  the 
primary  efflorescence  of  yaws  the  animals  are  susceptible 
to  inoculation  with  syphilis,  and  vice  versa. 
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lTraeintc  Meningitis. 


Lkpine  (Sem.  Med.,  July  31st,  1907)  argues  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  meninges)  to  become  affected  in  kidney 
disease,  just  as  does  the  pericardium.  He  gives  3  cases 
bearing  upon  the  question.  The  first  was  a  man,  aged  66, 
who  has  arterio-sclerosis.  When  admitted  to  hospital  in 
March  he  had  very  pronounced  symptoms  of  kidney 
disease,  notably  a  general  anasarca.  A  diet  free  from 
chlorides  did  not  improve  his  condition,  and  by  the  be- 
ginning of  May  he  was  delirious.  He  was  still  passing  2  litres 
of  urine,  but  there  was  considerable  albuminuria  and  the 
elimination  of  methylene-blue  was  far  below  normal. 
Uraemia  became  accentuated  and  his  pulse  feeble.  He 
died  at  the  end  of  May  without  ever  having  convulsions 
or  coma.  The  kidneys  on  post-mortem  examination  weighed 
260  grams.  Their  cortex  was  very  atrophied.  The  heart, 
more  dilated  than  hypertrophied,  weighed  620  grams.  The 
aorta  was  large  and  non-elastic  ;  but  without  any  athero- 
matous plaques.  The  liver  weighed  1,480  grams,  the 
spleen  120.  The  meninges  on  the  convexity  of  the  hemi- 
spheres showed  marked  thickening  ;  they  were  opaque  and 
milky  in  appearance,  except  over  one  small  point,  some 
centimetres  square,  which  was  deep  red.  They  separated 
easily  from  the  grey  matter.  The  central  parts  of  the 
brain  were  normal.  There  was  no  available  his- 
tory of  alcoholism,  and  no  signs  of  tuberculosis. 
The  second  case  was  a  woman,  aged  45.  She  came  in  to 
the  hospital  on  April  14th.  She  was  wasted,  vacant,  and 
did  not  speak.  She  understood  partially  what  was  said  to 
her.  She  had  exaggerated  patellar  reflexes.  Her  pulse 
was  116.  The  urine  contained  a  large  amount  of  albumen, 
but  no  sugar.  Lumbar  puncture  was  performed  with  very 
little  benefit.  The  urine  remained  albuminous;  it  contained 
20  grams  of  urea  and  92  eg.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  litre. 
Coma  and  death  supervened.  Pott  mortem  the  kidneys 
weighed  110  grams,  and  were  very  atrophied.  The  heart, 
fat  and  dilated,  weighed  380  grams.  The  aorta  was  dilated, 
The  meninges  were  very  red  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain. 
The  ventricles  were  not  dilated.  The  third  case  was  a 
woman,  aged  30,  who  came  to  hospital  on  May  12th.  She 
was  delirious  and  restless.  Beetal  temperature  was  40°  C. 
She  was  thin.  She  had  always  been  sober.  There  was 
retraction  of  the  abdomen.  She  was  quiet  the  following 
day,  but  unconscious,  and  Kernig's  sign  was  present.  In 
two  days  she  became  comatose,  and  died  two  days  later. 
Post  mortem,  the  kidneys  showed  chronic  nephritis  ;  they 
weighed  220  grams.  The  heart  weighed  350  grams.  There 
was  intense  redness  of  the  meninges,  and  much  congestion 
of  the  grey  matter.  No  tuberculous  lesions  were  found  in 
the  lungs  or  glands.  Some  of  the  blood  vessels  showed 
periarteritic  and  endarteritic  lesions.  The  author  con- 
cludes, from  his  observations,  that  it  is  only  in  chronic 
uraemia  that  inflammatory  lesions  are  produced.  He 
thinks  that  the  symptoms  depend  less  upon  the  nature  of 
the  morbid  process  than  upon  its  localization.  He  does 
not,  however,  pretend  that  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
lesion  are  of  no  import.  It  is  clear  that  the  destruction  of 
an  organ  abolishes  that  organ's  functioning  powers  ;  but  so 
long  as  the  lesion  is  not  too  deep,  and  so  long  as  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  curable,  the  functional  trouble  must  be, 
above  all  other  things,  kept  in  view. 

233.  Pyelitis  In  Enteric  Fever. 

In  a  reprint  from  the  Glasgow  MedicalJournal  for  December, 
1906,  Brownlee  gives  the  notes  of  5  cases  of  pyelitis  com- 
plicating enteric  fever,  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  one 
of  them  being  fully  described  by  Chapman.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  condition,  especially  at  the  outset,  is  always  diffi- 
cult, since  some  degree  of  nephritis  is  also  present ;  and, 
while  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  a  focal  lesion  in 
the  kidney,  the  opportunity  for  verification  post  mortem  is 
not  always  forthcoming,  as  in  one  of  these  cases.  The 
onset  of  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  urinary  condition 
developed  at  the  end  of  a  primary  attack  of  enteric  fever  in 
one,  in  another  in  the  apyretic  interval  between  the 
primary  attack  and  a  relapse,  and  in  two  others  shortly 
after  the  temperature  became  normal.  There  were  no 
special  symptoms,  such  as  rigor,  altered  pulse  or  tem- 
perature, or  feeling  of  special  discomfort.  The  first  sign 
noted  was  the  altered  urinary  colour,  showing  the  presence 


of  blood,  and  the  sediment  contained  altered  blood  cell 
and  catarrhal  epithelial  cells.  In  2  cases  epithelial  and 
granular  casts  were  present,  and  the  amount  of  albumen 
was  out  of  proportion  to  that  which  the  presence  of  blood 
would  account  for.  These  symptoms  of  nephritis  disap- 
peared in  five  or  six  days.  The  symptoms  proper  to 
pyelitis  were  the  presence  of  blood,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  tailed  epithelium,  which  in  two  or  three  days  became 
replaced  by  pus  cells.  An  interesting  point  in  connexion 
with  haematuria  in  pyelitis  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  guaiacum  test.  In  the  case  upon  which  a  post-mortem 
examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Chapman  the  chief  changes 
found  in  the  right  kidney  were  an  extreme  degree  of  con- 
gestion, and  some  haemorrhages  and  degeneration  of  the 
tubular  epithelium,  together  with  small  interstitial 
haemorrhages,  and  in  some  instances  haemorrhage  into 
the  tubules  through  the  destruction  of  their  basement 
membrane.  These  changes  were  most  marked  in  a 
localized  region,  extending  up  from  one  pyramid  into  the 
boundary  zone,  around  which  was  an  area  of  marked 
hyperaemia.  The  pyelon  was  markedly  congested,  with 
destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells,  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  contained  some  thin,  slightly  blood-stained, 
opaque  fluid,  which  gave  bacteriologically  an  almost 
pure  culture  of  the  Bacillus  typhosus.  Cultures  made  from 
the  bile  also  showed  a  pure  growth  of  this  organism. 


234. 


<lnantltatlve   Estimation  or  Bilirubin   in   the 

Urine. 


Skverino  0B?/.  Med.,  May  4th,  1907),  after  several  trials, 
recommends  the  following  method  :  Take  a  small  quantity 
of  urine  (3  to  4  c.cm.),  dilute  with  5  to  6  c.cm.  of  chloro- 
form ;  this  dissolves  out  the  bilirubin  ;  the  mixture  with 
chloroform  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  until  all 
the  bilirubin  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  last  remaining  por- 
tion can  be  extracted  by  adding  to  the  urine  a  few  centi- 
metres of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
a  few  drops  of  1  in  5  H,SO,.  To  the  separated  chloroform 
solution  20  c.cm.  of  caustic  soda  solution  is  added  ;  this 
extracts  the  bilirubin  from  the  chloroform.  Next,  10  c.cm. 
of  the  supernatant  sodic  solution  are  withdrawn,  and 
accurately  neutralized  by  1  in  5  acetic  acid  solution ;  to 
this  is  added  2  c.cm.  of  pure  chloroform,  and  from  a 
graduated  burette  a  centinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  added 
drop  by  drop,  and  the  test  tube  gently  shaken  after  each 
addition.  The  iodine  is  added  until  a  distinct  rosy  colour 
is  seen.  By  experiment  it  is  found  that  every  centimetre 
of  the  iodine  solution  transforms  0.0000945  gram  of  bili- 
rubin, hence  the  total  amount  of  bilirubin  can  be  esti- 
mated. The  method  is  reliable,  simple,  requires  no  costly 
or  special  apparatus,  and,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
fluid  required,  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  the  serum 
of  the  blood  as  to  the  urine. 


235. 


SURGERY. 


Operation  for  Cancer  or  the  Breast* 


G.  Mauzao.vlia  (11  Morgagni,  February  and  March,  1907) 
discusses  the  different  operations  for  the  iemoval  of  cancer 
of  the  breast.  The  points  of  special  importance  are : 
(1)  The  removal  of  the  whole  gland,  including  outlying 
lobules,  which  are  not  always  very  obvious  until  they  are 
sought  for.  (2)  The  removal  of  the  pectoral  fascia,  which 
is  not  entirely  superficial  to  the  muscle,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  completely  removed  without  the  removal  of  the 
superficial  fibres  of  the  muscle.  (3)  If  the  pectoral  muscles 
themselves  are  invaded  further  spread  quickly  occurs. 
(4)  The  subscapular  glands  are  never  infected  until  after 
the  pectoral  muscle.  (5)  The  advantage  of  removing  the 
pectoralis  major  in  all  the  cases  is  that  it  is  then  possible 
to  remove  the  retropeetoral  glands  which  are  often  infected 
early.  (6)  Tiie  removal  of  the  pectoralis  major  does  not 
much  affect  the  mobility  of  the  arm.  (7)  Some  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  parts  of  other  muscles  with  which 
mammary  gland  is  in  contact.  (8)  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  desirability  of  removing  portions  of  ribs  attacked 
by  mammary  cancer.  Pneumothorax  thus  caused 
often  disappears  very  soon,  but  there  is  not  much 
prospect  in  such  cases  of  a  lasting  cure.  (9)  An 
infected    lymphatic   gland   is   not  necessarily  increased 
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in  size,  and  the  normal  size  of  a  gland  is  not  therefore  a 
reason  for  leaving  it.  (10)  The  axilla  should  always  be 
opened  up  and  the  possibly  infected  elements  removed  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  (11)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  clavicle  should  be  divided  and  the  neck  spaces  cleared 
out  as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  cure  is  probably  impossible 
when  the  cervical  glands  are  infected  ;  the  operation  out- 
lined above  is  severe,  convalescence  slow,  and  the  result  of 
doubtful  utility.  (12)  Very  wide  operations  appear  to  give 
Increased  security  against  local  recurrence,  but  to  favour 
the  occurrence  of  internal  metastasis.  The  author  there- 
fore advises  complete  rather  than  ultra-complete  opera- 
tions. (13)  The  whole  of  the  skin  covering  the  breast 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  removed,  although 
it  may  be  freely  movable  over  the  tumour.  For  the  repair 
of  the  large  wound  thus  made  skin-grafting  by  Thiersch'.: 
method    is    altogether    inadequate,   and    it    ia    better    to 

apt  to  fill  the  gap  and  obtain  healing  by  fir.  ' 
lion  by  Tansini's  autoplastic  method  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it.  Tansini  cuts  a  large  flap  from  the  skin  of  the 
1  region,  leaving  the  upper  end  of  it  undisturbed,  and 
bringing  the  lower  end  forwards  to  cover  the  area  from 
which  the  skin  and  breast  have  been  removed.  In. some 
eases  a  considerable  part  of  the  flap  has  necrosed.  To 
avoid  this  it  is  desirable  to  include  in  the  flap  a  part  oi 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  so  obtain  a  better  supply  01  bleed 
than  can  be  secured  with  skin  alone. 

236.  S«..-leciiitn  or  Auric- [fietic  la  Operation! 

ou  (be  Thjrolii. 

fltBLOBE  and  Cn.u.iER  (Rev.  de  C/iirurr/ie,  No.  10,  1907!  pub- 
lish some  clinical  details,  together  with  the  re>. 
treatment,  in  73  cases  of  benign  swelling  of  the  thyroid.  011 
whifoh  they  have  operated  in  the  course  of  the  last  seve:i 
years  in  the  clinic  of  Professor  Poncet.  In  the  section 
of  their  paper  which  deals  with  the  operative  and  post- 
operative complications  in  cases  of  this  kind  tiie  authors 
discuss  the  question  of  general  anaesthesia,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  some  authorities  cannot  beemployed  in  thyroid 
3urgery  without  danger.  Two  questions  are  considered: 
1-s  it  imperative  on  the  surgeon  to  operate  without  anaes- 
thesia, and,  if  not,  should  he  use  ether  or  chloroform  ? 
it  is  pointed  out,  has  been  accused  of  causing,  when 
employed  in  operations  for  goitre,  various  respiratory  dis- 
turbances, from  simple  tracheo-bronchial  irritation  to  vas- 
cular and  pulmonary  congestions,  and  to  post- operative 
bronchopneumonia.  The  ordinary  daggers  of  chloroform,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  held  by  many  to  be  exag- 
gerated by  the  risk  of  cardiac  syncope,  a  special 
predisposition  to  which  exists  in  the  case  of  a 
tumour  compressing  the  trachea  and,  it  may  be,  the 
pneumogastnc  nerves.  Some  surgeons  reject  both  ether 
and  chloroform,  and  in  all  their  cases  rely  systematically 
on  local  anaesthesia  by  cocaine.  The  authors  hold  that  on  ! 
this  subject  a  general  rule  cannot  be  laid  down.  General 
anae;  thesia,  in  their  opinion,  is  subject  to  just  the  same  i 
indications  and  contraindications  in  thyroidectomy  for 
goitre  as  in  other  operations.  Though  the  surgeon  may  be 
obliged  to  replace  it  by  local  anaesthesia  in  debilitated 
and  cachectic  subjects,  or  in  urgent  cases  complicated  bv 
serious  respiratory  and  cardiac  complications.it  ought  to 
be  employed  in  most  of  the  operations  for  goitre.  Ether  is 
always  used  and  has  been  found  free  from  danger  by 
Poncet,  who  asserts  that  post-operative  pneumonia  and 
brom  ho-pneumonia  are  due  as  a  rule  not  to  the  action  of 
ether,  but  to  infection  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the 
anaesthetist  when  dealing  with  a  goitrous  patient  to  be 
very  careful,  and  to  endeavour  not  to  put  his  subject 
deeply  under  the  influence  of  the  agent,  and  also  not  to 
begin  its  administration  before  the  surgeon  is  ready  to 
Intervene.  The  usually  prolonged  period  before  ether  has 
taken  any  decided  effect  on  the  patient  may  be  shortened 
by  tin  use  of  ethyl  chloride,  which  acts  very  rapidly,  and 
usually  suppresses  the  initial  phase  of  •  ongi-sticn  and 
Hjtmtemoit.  This  mixed  procedure  of  anaesthesia,  the 
authors  state,  was  practised  in  nearly  all  their  cases,  and 
it)  ways,  except  in  some  instances  of  threatened  aepbyiis, 
.vithout  any  serious  incident. 
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&lotn«ifij  hrhiwn  the   liver  a 
Snteatine  In  an   Infant. 


Khkiiarut  (Zcntrattl.  f.  Chir.,  No.  42)  publishes  a  case 
In  which  he  practised  the  rare  operation  of  hepato- 
''•liolangio-enterostomy  on  an  infant,  aged  6  weeks,  for  the 

ol  congenital  jaundice  due  to  absence  of  the  large 

ducts  and    the    gall    bladder.      The    liver   having    been 

1  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  of  the  rictus 

e  on  the  right  side,  a  small  portion  ol  its  paren- 
chyma was  cut  away  from  its  under  surface,  and,  after 
arrest  61  Weeding  by  ligatures  and  compressor:,  anasto- 


mosis was  established  by  two  rows  of  sutures  between  this 
raw  surface  of  hepatic  parenchyma  and  the  margins  of  an 
opening  made  in  a  loop  of  jejunum.  The  early  results  of 
the  operation,  which  lasted  .twenty-five  minutes,  were 
favourable,  as  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours 
there  was  a  free  discharge  of  bile  with  the  stools.  The 
infant,  however,  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  on  the  sixth 
day  and  died  two  days  later.  At  the  autopsy  the  peri- 
toneum, including  the  portion  at  the  seat  of  operation, 
was  found  free  from  any  signs  of  irritation.  The  anasto- 
mosis was  complete  and  none  of  the  sutures  had  given 
way.  This,  the  author  states.  Is  the  fouith  instance  that 
has  been  recorded  of  direct  anastomosis  between  the  liver 
itself  and  the  intestine.  The  operation  cannot  at  the 
present  time  be  regarded  with  favour,  for  should  the 
patient  survive  it  is  probable,  as  the  results  of  experiments 
on  animals  indicate,  that  the  fistulous  opening  will  in 
1  curse  of  time  become  closed. 

233.  Tubercuineis  or  tlio  1'e»<icl«. 

Kes  ES,  jun.  {Ann.  of  Surg.,  June,  1907),  publishes  the  results 
of  a  study  of  100  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle,  col- 
lected from  the  practice  of  van  Buren,  Keyes,  Fen.,  and 
Ohetwood.  This  affection,  he  holds,  is  clinically  never  an 
isolated  lesion,  and  is  only  one  feature  of  a  general  genital 
i  aberciilosis.  Sterility,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  frequent,  if  not 
constant,  at  the  time  the  first  testis  is  invaded,  and  there 
is  evidence  at  this  time  of  inflammation  of  the  internal 
genital  organs.  The  opposite  testicle  is  attacked  within  a 
few  years  in  8  or  9  of  10  cases,  and  such  relapse  is  in  no 
wise  postponed  by  early  removal  of  the  primarily  diseased 
testis.  Though  suppuration  seems  often  to  result  in  per- 
manent cure  of  the  local  process,  and  though  a  chronic 
focal  is  unlikely  ever  to  suppurate,  yet  in  no  case  is  there  a 
certainty  of  a  real  cure  unless  the  tuberculous  epididymis 
has  been  removed.  As  the  demoralizing  effect  of  epididy- 
mectomy  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  castration, 
and  as  slight  tuberculosis  of  the  body  of  the  testicle  may 
be  depended  upon  to  heal  spontaneously  after  removal  of 
the  epididymis,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  radical  opera- 
tion of  choice,  unless  there  be  hyperacute  generalized 
epididmo-orehitis,  or  unless  the  testicle  has  been  destroyed 
by  suppuration.  Epididymectomy  has  a  beneficial  effect 
-jpon  the  general  health  and  upon  tuberculosis  of  the 
internal  genital  organs,  and  should  therefore  he  performed 
early  in  the  disease.  If  the  patient  be  sterile,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  remove  both  epididymides  even 
though  only  one  side  is  diseased. 


JS9. 


OBSTETRICS. 

PWnaarr  Chorion- epithelioma  Outside 
the  I' terns. 


H.  T.  Hicks  (Journ.  of  Olnt.  and  Qyn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp., 
August,  1907)  has  collected  nctesof  14  cases  of  primary  vagi- 
nal chorion-epitheliomata,  and  gives  a  full  description  of  a 
case  which  came  under  his  own  care.  The  patient  was  a 
married  woman,  23  years  of  age,  who  had  had  three 
children,  no  miscarriages,  and  had  always  been  in  good 
health  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  illness  in  question.  On 
June  21st,  1907,  the'patient,  who  was  at  that  time  pregnant, 
was  taken  ill  and  found  to  have  basal  pneumonia.  On  the 
following  day  a  miscarriage  occurred,  and  a  large  hydatid 
mole,  together  with  a  five  and  a  half  months  dead  bm. 
fresh  fetus,  were  cleared  cut  of  the  uterine  cavity;  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  felt  to  be  smooth  and  soit 
after  the  evacuation.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  on  account  of  the  lung  condition.  An  empyema 
was  diagnosed  and  drained,  but  for  some  weeks  after  the 
operation  there  was  continuous  pyrexia,  which  was 
thought  to.be  possibly  due  to  the  pelvic  condition.  Hieks 
saw  the  patient  at  the  end  of  July.  She  had  continued 
BdOoQ  the  miscarriage  to  suffer  from  a  blood-stained  vaginal 
discharge  of  dark  venous  colour,  but  the  bleeding  was  not 
profuse  and  did  not  increase  on  examination.  On  vaginal 
examination  a  soft  single  cyst,  apparently  superficial  and 
covered  with  unaltered  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  was 
found  high  up  in  the  left  fornix,  and  below,  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  a  small  knob,  about  the  size  of  a  cob- 
nut, hard  and  looking  bluish-purple,  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  condition  of  the  empyema  caused  the 
postponement  of  operation  until  August  20th,  when  the 
tower  tumour,  which  in  the  interval  bad  increased  a  little 
in  size.  v.  as  rc.r>cv;d.  After  the  operation  the  patient  got 
on  well,  the  vaginal  discharge  ceased,  the  cyst  disappeared 
spontaneously,  although  there  remained  a  small  dimple  at 
its  original  :;ite,  and  by  the  beginning  of  September  the 
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patient  felt  qaite  well.  The  growth  which  had  been 
removed  proved  to  be  a  typical  ehoricn-epithelioma.  The 
patient  remained  free  from  recurrence  for  five  months 
(until  January  8th),  when  a  small  soft  but  well-defined 
tumour  was  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall. 
This  was  removed  and  the  vagina  removed  well  wide  of 
( he  tumour.  Two  other  growths,  apparently  independent 
of  one  another,  appeared  at  intervals  of  six  and  three 
weeks  respectively,  and  were  also  removed.  After  this 
ttare  was  not  any  further  definite  tumour  formation,  but  a 
soffcgrowth  spread  and  infiltrated  over  an  extensive  area, 
so  as  to  make  further  operation  useless.  Secondary  growths 
occurred  in  the  right  lung,  and  the  patient  oied  on 
May  8th— eleven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  mole.  The 
most  striking  fact  about  the  case  was  the  complete  absence 
of  any  intrauterine  growth.  The  vaginal  growths,  in  the 
author's  opinion,  arose  from  the  epithelium  of  embolic 
villi.  During  the  five  months'  freedom  from  recurrence 
the  villi  must  have  lain  dormant  in  the  perivaginal  tisaaes. 
The  section  taken  from  the  growing  edge  of  the  growth 
showed  the  growth  creeping  along  the  veins  on  the  vaginal 
walls,  and  as  at  the  time  of  operation  each  tumour  was 
found  to  have  a  definite  capsule  on  its  deeper  aejp 
author  would  think  it  safe  in  saeh  cases  to  shell  the  tumour 
out  of  its  bed  on  the  deep  aspect,  while  removing  the 
vaginal  wall  at  the  periphery  as  widely  e.s  possible.  The 
L4  cases  of  primary  vaginal  growth  which  tue  author  has 
collected  bring  out  the  comparative  absence  of  malignancy 
in  many  of  the  cases.  The  following  are  the  general  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives  on  the  subject  of  the  primary 
vaginal  growths  :  (1)  These  growths  most  often  follow  the 
passage  of  a  vesicular  mole,  but  may  follow  abortion  or 
■full-term  pregnaney.  (2)  They  may  occur  before  the 
-expulsion  of  "the  mole.  (3)  They  originate  from  the 
epithelium  of  migratory  embolic  villi.  (4)  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  a  malignant  growth  or  mole  can  be 
expelled  from  the  uterine  body  and  leave  that  organ  free 
from  growth,  while  metastatic  growths  may  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Co)  The  growth  spreads  via  the  peri- 
vaginal veins.  (6)  There  is  no  means  of  telling  whether 
any  given  mole  will  be  followed  by  chorion-epithelioma. 
<7)  The  large  quantity  of  syncytial  masses  which  were  seen 
in  the  section  from  the  case  described  is  very  characteristic 
.of  vaginal  chorion-epithelioma. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

.240.  -wipeoraa  of  the  Vulra. 

W.  Blair  Bell  {Jour-n.  of  0/>tt.  and  Gyn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp., 
Oct.,  1907)  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  spindle-celled 
sarcoma  of  the  labium  minus.  The  patient  was  56  years 
of  age.  She  had  borne  six  children,  the  confinements  had 
been  natural,  there  had  been  no  miscarrisge,  and  the 
menopause  had  occurred  between  seven  and  eight  years 

before  the  appearance  of  the  growth.  On  admission  to  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary  the  patient  stated  that  she  had 
noticed  a  small  lump  in  the  vulval  region  six  months 
before,  and  that  it  had  grown -rapidly,  but  had  not  caused 
pain,  dysuria,  or  bleeding.  The  tumour  proved  to  be  a 
large  pedunculated  growth,  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  which 
protruded  between  the  labia  majora  above  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra ;  the  base  of  the  tumour  appeared  to  corre- 
spond with  the  position  of  the  clitoris  and  to  involve  the 
ieft  labinai  minus.  The  laoii  majora,  the  urethra,  and 
vagina  were  ail  unaffected.  No  enlarged  glands  could  be 
•.VI  t  in  the  inguinal  region.  The  diagnosis  made  was  of 
epithelioma  of  the  clitoris.  When  the  growth  was  excised 
the  inguinal  canals  were  found  to  be  free  irc-ra  enlarged 
glands ;  the  wound  was  closed  with  sutures  and  healed  by 

List  intention.  Examination  of  the  specimen  showed  it  to 
be  a  typical,  pure,  large,  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  with  none 
of  the  characters  of  a  melanotic  fibrosarcoma  or  myxo- 
sarcoma. A.  horizontal  section  through  the  base  of  the 
growth  showed  that  it  had  probably  originated  in  the 
prepuce  of  the  clitoris.  The  author  has  made  a  study  of 
the  literature  of  sarcoma  of  the  vulva,  and,  after  excluding 
all  but  eases  of  pure  sarcoma— that  is,  excluding  melanotic 
sarcoma — has  found  records  of  only  21  cases,  which  are 
■described  in  a  tabular  form.  From  these  cases  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  age  of  incidence  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
ordinary  carcinoma,  being  most  commonly  between  30 
;ind  50.  The  most  common  site  of  origin  appears  to  be  the 
labia  majora,  the  three  cases  in  which  the  growth  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  the  clitoris  needing  further 
evidence.  The  myxomatous  and  mixed  celled  growths 
were  the  most  common.  The  cases  supply  no  definite  idea 
of  the  prognosis,  which  is  probably  similar  to  that  for 
sarcoma  elsewher?  or.  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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Opsonins  and  Vaecint.-  iii  Swcsteal  Xrraiuiont. 

Bergey  (L'niu.  Pennsylvania  Med.  Bull..  June.  1907),  while 
recognizing  the  great  value  of  vaccines  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  chronic  infections  where  operation  has  proved 
more  or  less  disappointing,  urges  thtir  use  to  fortify  the 
system  against  bacterial"  invasion  in  operations  which 
cannot  be  conducted  under  strictly  aseptic  or  antiseptic 
conditions.  Furunculosis.  carhoccle,  circumscribed  sup- 
purations due  to  the  staphylococcus,  chronic  streptococcic 
or  pneumococcic  inflammations,  and  especially  localized 
tuberculous  infections  of  the  skin,  bones,  glands,  peri- 
toneum, or  genito-nrinary  tract  may  be  benefited  by 
treatment  with  bacterial  vaccines.  Autogenous  cultures 
are  preferable  to  stock  ones  in  preparing  the  vaccines,  and 
treatment  should  commence  with  small  doses  (50,000,000 
bacteria)  gradually  increased  to  larger  ones  (500,000,000 
bacteria),  according  to  the  reaction.  In  chronic  tuber- 
culous lesions  (for  example,  psoas  abscess)  after  evacuation 
of  the  caseous  material  injections  of  mixed  vaccines  of 
tuberculin,  staphylococcus,  ana  streptococcus  should  be 
administered,  but  in  tuberculous  lesions  where  there  is  no 
mixed  infection  Koch's  new  tuberculin  (0.004  to  0.06  mg. 
of  dry  powder  at  a  dose)  will  suffice.  Subsidiary  measures 
in  conjunction  with  treatment  by  vaccines  will  be  useful, 
and  in  this  connexion  massage  and  measures  to  promote 
passive  hyperaeniia  of  the  part,  promoting  blood  and 
lymph  flow,  should  be  tried.  Such  measures,  however, 
may  bs  harmful  in  the  absence  of  treatment  by  vaccines, 
because  they  may  suddenly  liberate  poisonous  substances 
lodging  in  the  infected  area.  In  oral  operations  liable  to 
secondary  pyogenic  infection,  and  in  cases  where  the 
general  vitality  is  low.  as  in  diabetes  and  albuminuria, 
the  patient's  opsonic  index  for  staphylococci  and  strepto- 
cocci may  be  increased  by  bacterial  inoculation:  and  this 
may  be  3ieefni  also  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  where 
perfect  asepsis  is  do« 
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TUe  Trcannoul  or  iyiiooi)in£-eougu. 


P,  Reyler,  dealing  -with  this  subject  in  Thrrapeutische 
Monatskefteior  October,  says  prophylaxis  is  very  important. 
The  exciting  cause  is  most  probably  a  short  polar  staining 
bacillus  very  similar  to  the  influenza  bacillus.  Reyler  has 
found  this  bacillus  in  laTge.  quantities  in  the  sputum  during 
the  eariy  prodromal  catarrhal  stage.  The  infection  cannot 
be  carried  by  a  third  person,  so  the  child  is  sufficiently 
isolated  if  it  be  kept  in  one  room.  Diet  and  nursing  are 
very  important  elements  in  the  treatment ;  drugs  have  not 
much  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  ques- 
tion of  open-air  treatment  is  entirely  one  of  climatic 
conditions.  If  the  weather  be  warm  and  dry,  the  child 
should  be  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible  ;  if  it  be 
cold,  damp,  and  windy,  lie  is  much  better  indoors.  Should 
the  child  be  taken  out  during  winter,  it  should  be  warmly 
clad,  and  the  day  must  be  most  carefully  chosen.  A  change 
of  air  has  no  value  whatever  unless  the  child  be  removed 
to  a  better,  a  warmer,  and  drier  spot,  where  the  child  can 
spend  more  time  out  of  doors  in  safety.  When  such  a 
climate  cannot  be  obtained,  the  child  is  best  treated  in  two 
rooms,  the  sleeping  room  being  well  aired  during  the  day, 
f.nd  brought  to  a  temperature  of  about  63°  F.  before  the 
child  is  put  to  bed.  During  the  night  the  day-room  must 
be  well  ventilated.  As  soon  as  a  rise  of  temperature  is 
detected  the  child  mnst  be  kept  in  bed.  If  the  child  be 
bathed,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
take  cold.  It  is  often  better  merely  to  wash  it.  The  diet 
must  be  regulated  and  anything  likely  to  cause  diarrhoea 
omitted.  If  the  chikl  vomit  often,  it  must  be  re-fed.  and 
should  have  milk  and  cream,  malt  extract,  the  yellow  of 
egg  with  sugar,  and  some  patent  food.  Quinine,  euquinine, 
aristochin,  and  antipyrine  are  sometimes  of  value.  Cyprus 
oil  in  20  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  sprinkled  an  the  bed 
has  been  used,  but  its  efficacy  is  not  proportionate  to  its 
price,  lieyler  has  not  iound  pertussin  of  much  value. 
Pyrenol  (the  sodium  salt  of  benzoic  acid-thymol-ester)  is 
paid  to  combine  the  therapeutic  action  of  benzoic  acid, 
thymol,  and  salicylic  acid.  Reyler,  after  an  extensive 
trial,  finds  it  of  little  value.  He  believes  belladonna  is  the 
most  valuable  drug  combined  with  potassium  bromide  and 
ipecacuanha.  Should  the  case  be  complicated  by  capillary 
bronchitis,  mustard  plasters  are  indispensable.  Convul- 
sions often  threaten  the  child  s  life.  Bromide  must  be 
pushed.  Beyler  gives  even  infants  15  to  20  grains  a  day 
combined  with  enema  t  a  containing  chloral  hydrate. 
Children  who  get  convulsions  are  victims  of  the  so-called 
spasmodic  diathesis,  or  sps^mophilia,  and  should  be  put 
on  a  milk  diet. 
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Cablo  Fedeli  (II  Policlinico,  June,  1907)  states  that  boldo 
is  a  drug  derived  from  the  Boldea  fragrant,  which  has  long 
been  in  popular  use  in  South  America,  where  it  is  con- 
sidered a  gastric  stimulant  and  sedative,  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  cholagogue,  and  a  useful  drug  for  all  sorts 
of  hepatic  disease,  especially  those  of  a  painful  nature.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  twenty  years  ago.  It  contains 
2  per  cent,  of  an  essential  oil,  1  per  cent,  of  an  alkaloid — 
boldin— some  citric  acid,  sugar,  gum,  tannin,  and  an 
aromatic  ingredient.  There  is  also  a  glucoside— boldo- 
glucin.  Laborde,  experimenting  on  animals,  showed  that 
boldoglucin  quickly  caused  a  quiet  sleep,  with  slow,  regular 
respiration,  and  diminished  production  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  condition  is  probably  due  to  cerebral  anaemia. 
Larger  doses,  such  as  20  to  25  eg.  to  each  kilcgram  of  body 
weight,  cause  deeper  sleep,  leading  to  death  without  con- 
vulsions. The  gastric  and  hepatic  uses  of  the  drug  have 
been  alternately  affirmed  and  denied  by  a  number  of 
writers,  to  whom  Fedeli  refers.  The  native  and  European 
inhabitants  of  South  America  use  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  leaves,  and  take  at  least  half  a  litre  in  the  day.  They 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  amount  of  gravel 
eliminated  with  the  faeces,  presumably  from  the  liver.  The 
author  has  tested  the  drug  in  more  than  300  cases.  A  5  per 
cent,  tincture  was  prepared  from  the  leaves,  and  20  to 
80  drops,  or  very  rarely  100  drops,  were  administered 
as  a  dose.  In  cases  of  uncomplicated  biliary  colic 
the  pain  was  usually  much  diminished  and  soon  dis- 
appeared. If  it  returned  again  it  was  less  violently  and  at 
longer  intervals  than  before.  One  patient  continued  the 
use  of  the  drug  for  eleven  months  with  the  best  results. 
In  nearly  all  these  cases  gastric  digestion  was  much 
improved,  the  bowels  acted  freely,  and  the  passage  of 
biliary  calculi  was  much  facilitated.  In  one  case  of 
chronic  calculous  cholecystitis  with  evident  perihepatitis 
and  very  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  colic,  large  and 
numerous  stones  were  passed  and  then  a  lar^.e  quantity 
of  biliary  gravel,  and  complete  cure  w»s  thus  brought 
about  after  repeated  failures  with  other  di  ugs.  A  similar 
result  was  attained  in  another  case  of  HIiary  lithiasis, 
with  a  very  large  gall  bladder,  after  a  well-known  surgeon 
had  pronounced  (hat  cholecystectomy  was  urgently  neces- 
sary. In  about  3  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  biliary  lithiasis 
uncomplicated  by  fever  boldo  appeared  to  produce  no  good 
effect.  These  were  cases  in  which  the  calculi  were  very 
large,  or  else  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  had  led  to 
chronic  structural  changes  in  the  gall  bladder  or  the  ducts. 
Very  good  results  were  also  obtained  in  cases  of  chole- 
lithiasis complicated  by  fever.due  to  inflammation  of  the 
gall  bladder.  Where  the  fever  was  due  to  a  persistent  or 
recurrent  cholangitis  the  results  were  not  nearly  so  good. 
The  author,  theiefore,  on  clinical  grounds,  agrees  with 
those  who  have  ascribed  to  boldo  a  stimulant  effect 
on  gastric  digestion,  a  sedative  effect  on  biliary  inner- 
vation, and  a  great  power  of  facilitating  the  passage 
of  biliary  gravel  and  calculi.  Fedeli  also  records 
observations  made  on  a  dog  which  had  successfully  under- 
gone the  operation  of  cholecystostomy.  The  bile  was 
collected  and  analysed  for  a  period  of  four  hours  on  each 
of  the  six  days  preceding  the  administration  of  boldo, 
then  on  each  of  six  days  while  50  grams  of  fluid  extiact  of 
boldo  were  being  given  daily,  then  for  several  succeeding 
days.  It  was  found  that  boldo  increased  the  secretion  of 
bile,  and  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  bile,  and 
diminished  the  solid  residue.  When  the  administration  of 
the  drug  ceased  the  bile  quickly  returned  to  its  previous 
amount  and  composition. 


244. 


The  Early  Treatment  ot  Gonorrhoea. 


Panichi  (Clin.  Mod.,  An.  12,  No.  49)  gives  details  of  14 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  treated  in  the  early  stages  by  the 
following  method  :  As  soon  as  the  discharge  is  recognized 
injections  of  picric  acid  (10  eg.  and  300  grains  water,  a 
little  laudanum  and  glycerine)  are  used  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  patient  urinates  and  then  the  meatus  and 
end  of  the  urethra  is  well  washed  out  for  ten  minutes  with 
the  solution  and  finally  about  a  cubic  centimetre  injected 
into  the  anterior  urethra.  The  injections  are  followed  by 
keeping  the  penis  in  a  special  bath  of  hot  water  (up  to 
60°  C.)  for  fifteen  cr  twenty  minutes.  During  the  first  day 
two  series  of  injections  are  given.  On  the  third  day,  if  all 
goes  well,  a  more  copious  washing  (up  to  500  com.)  with 
the  same  solution  is  used  and  on  the  fourth  day  a  weak 
solution  of  pot.  permang.  i  per  cent,  is  used.  At  the  same 
time  santal  oil  is  givpn  internally.  By  this  mixed  treat- 
ment the  author  says  he  haB  got  good  results,  as  tested  by 
he  microscope.  Out  of  his  14  cases,  cure  (that  is,  absence 
of  gonococci)  was  obtained  in  five  days  in  1  case,  in  six 
days  in  2,  in  seven  days  in  1,  eight  and  nine  days  in  2  cases, 
>334  n 


eleven  days  2  cases,  thirteen  days  4  cases,  and  in  sixteen 
days  2  cases.  The  picric  acid  solution  is  said  to  be  pain- 
less and  did  not  give  rise  to  any  untoward  complications. 
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PATHOLOGY. 


Etclcrodactyly. 


M.  Chiadini  (JRiv.  Crit.  di  Clin.  Med.,  Florence,  1907, 
pp.  372-85)  describes  the  case  of  a  man  under  observation 
for  over  two  years  with  sclerodactyly.  The  patient  had 
never  had  malaria  or  syphilis.  At  17  he  had  a  whitlow, 
which  left  some  deformity  of  the  right  middle  finger,  but 
in  general  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  he  was  56  (July, 
1904),  when  he  began  to  suffer  from  severe  spontaneous 
pains  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  made  worse  by 
pressure.  The  hand  was  not  swollen,  but  began  to  swell 
three  or  four  months  later,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the 
right  arm  was  shrunken.  The  palm  was  incised,  but  pus 
was  not  found.  At  this  time  the  patient  was  a  well- 
formed,  rather  thin  man  ;  the  movements  of  his  right 
hand  were  limited,  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  were  a 
little  atrophied  and  weaker  than  the  left,  the  muscles  of 
the  right  arm  showed  lessened  excitability  to  galvanic  and 
faradic  currents  and  increased  mechanical  excitability,  but 
otherwise  nothing  abnormal  was  found  in  the  patient, 
excepting  that  his  weak  voice  and  the  results  of  laryngeal 
inspection  suggested  that  he  had  suffered  from  tuberculous 
laryngitis  in  his  youth.  In  particular,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  nervous  system  appeared  normal  through- 
out ;  the  various  sensations  of  the  right  hand  were  normal 
also.  The  skin  of  the  right  hand  was  dry  and  some- 
what hardened,  particularly  over  the  whole  palm  and 
over  the  joints.  After  repeated  examinations,  signs  sug- 
gesting tuberculosis  were  detected  at  the  right  apex. 
In  November,  19C4,  small,  shallow,  and  indolent  ulcera- 
tions began  to  appear  about  the  right  hand,  spreading, 
and  healing  slowly  ;  ultimately  these  reached  the  right 
forearm,  and  similar  ulcers  appeared  at  the  left  wrist.  In 
March,  1905,  deformities  began  to  appear  in  the  right  hand, 
recalling  those  seen  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  ;  viewed  by  the 
.r  rays,  the  left  hand  was  normal,  but  slight  trophic  changes 
could  be  seen  in  the  phalanges  of  the  right  hand,  suggest- 
ing bony  absorption.  In  April,  1906,  tuberculosis  of  the 
left  testis  appeared  ;  the  organ  was  removed  in  July,  and 
the  patient  died  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  September,  1906. 
No  autopsy  was  made.  Discussing  the  diagnosis, Chiadini 
points  out  that  sclerodactyly  is  usually  symmetrical  ; 
he  excludes  Raynaud's  disease,  cutaneous  tuberculosis, 
eczema,  Dupuytren's  disease.  He  holds  that  both  sclerc- 
dermia  and  sclerodactyly  are  often  due  to  tuberculosis  ; 
the  muscular  atrophy  in  his  patient  he  attributes  to  the 
tuberculosis  of  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  which  acted 
here  reflexly  rather  than  by  any  definite  neuritis.  The 
cutaneous  ulceration  he  sets  down  similarly  to  a  trophic- 
lesion,  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  trophic  centres  for  the 
hands  and  arms. 

246.  The  Reaction  of  Justns  In  syphilis. 

In  1895  Justus  stated  that  patients  with  syphilis,  if  not 
already  treated  specifically,  exhibited  a  fall  in  the  haemo- 
globin value  of  their  blood  of  from  10  to  20  degrees  in  von 
Fleischl's  scale  when  given  a  large  dose  of  mercury  by 
subcutaneous  injection.  B.  Nicola  (Giorn.  d.  R.  Accad.  d. 
Med.,  Turin,  1907,  p.  185)  has  looked  for  the  reaction  oi 
Justus  in  80  patients,  most  of  them  soldiers,  and  all  with 
florid  syphilis.  The  blood  for  the  haemoglobin  estimation 
was  drawn  from  the  finger  :  the  reaction  takes  place  eight 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection.  Injecting  10  eg. 
of  calomel,  Nicola  obtained  a  positive  reaction  in  8,  no 
reaction  in  17,  and  a  negative  reaction  (that  is,  an  increase 
in  the  haemoglobin  value)  in  5  cases  ;  injecting  5  eg.  01 
corrosive  sublimate,  4  positive,  9  neutral,  and  2  negative 
reactions  were  found  ;  and  with  the  injection  of  10  eg.  of 
mercury  salicylate,  1  positive  reaction  and  4  neutral  reac- 
tions resulted.  Hence  the  reaction  of  Justus  was  obtained 
in  13  out  of  50  patients  with  untreated  syphilis,  and  9  of 
these  had  low  haemoglobin  values,  from  70  to  80  on  von 
Fleischl's  scale.  In  15  patients  who  were  already  under- 
going specific  treatment,  the  reaction  was  positive  in  3, 
neutral  in  8,  and  negative  in  4  cases.  In  10  patients,  5  of 
untreated  and  5  of  syphilis  that  was  being  treated,  Nicola 
continued  the  examination  of  the  blood  till  after  the  fourth 
mercurial  injection  in  each  case  ;  he  only  found  that  in  the 
anaemic  the  haemoglobin  value  tends  to  rise  during  the 
treatment.  The  injection  of  10  eg.  of  calomel  into  8  non- 
syphilitic  individuals  caused  a  fall  of  over  5  degrees  in  the 
haemoglobin  value  in  2  of  them.  Nicola  thinks  that 
Justus's  reaction  is  valueless  for  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis. 
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MEDICINE. 

247.      k"yo»ilo-l>ijibeie*  :  Its  Oingrnosis  and   Ifr&almeiita 

Quite  apart  from  the  temporary  glycosuria  met  with 
iluring  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  in  cholera,  in  cases 
of  strangulated  hernia,  after  the  administration  of  an- 
aesthetics, in  asphyxia,  etc.,  a  more  important  form  of 
glycosuria  and  one  which  ia  not  so  transitory  and  is  often 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  true  diabetes  sometimes 
occurs  ;  it  ia  of  this  form  of  glycosuria  that  the  author 
Lebeaupin  writes  (Jbtcrn.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  July 
25th,  1907).  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  sugar  in  the 
urine  of  young  arthritic  subjects,  in  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  diabetic,  gouty,  or  sufferers  from  stone  ;  also  in 
gouty  and  obese  patients.  Digestive  glycosuria  may  arise 
from  excess  of  sugar  or  starch  in  the  diet,  sometimes  also 
from  disturbances  of  the  digestive  tract.  Nervous  dis- 
turbances may  also  cause  glycosuria  ;  thus  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  in  cerebral  tumour,  general  paralysis,  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  tabes,  intraspinal  haemorrhages, 
acromegaly,  and  neuritis,  glycosuria  may  occur,  also  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  rarely  in 
injuries  to  the  head  or  vertebral  column.  Lastly,  in 
the  puerperal  state  sugar  may  appear  in  the  urine. 
In  the  differentiation  of  glycosuria  produced  by  the  pre- 
ceding causes  from  true  diabetes  it  is  necessary,  as  the 
author  points  out,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  general  he.ilth.  In  the  absence  of  excessive  thirst, 
polyuria,  excessive  hunger,  failure  of  bodily  health  and 
altered  reflexes,  one  may  conclude  that  true  diabetes  is  not 
present.  In  non-diabatic  glycosuria  the  urine  is  passed  in 
normal  quantity  and  its  specific  gravity  is  normal;  its 
acidity  is  increased.  The  amount  of  sugar  the  urine  con- 
tains is  generally  small  in  amount.  Another  important 
feature  distinguishing  glycosuria  from  true  diabetes  is  the 
fact  quoted  Dy  Lecorehe,  namely,  that  in  non-diabetic 
glycosuria  the  urine  secreted  during  the  night  contains  no 
sugar.  Fermentation  of  urine  containing  sugar  in  the 
"glycosuric  "  cases  does  not  occur  or  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent  when  the  urine  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air. 
The  urine  in  non-diabetic  glycosuria  contains  usually  an 
excess  of  urea  and  of  chlorides  and  leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
generally  present,  thus  differing  from  diabetic  urine.  Non- 
diabetic  glycosuria  runs  a  benign  course  and  none  of  the 
grave  complications  of  true  diabetes  (such  as  lung  troubles) 
appear.  In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  mu  ih  depends  for 
successful  treatment  on  suitible  methods  being  adopted  to 
relieve  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  glycosuria.  In 
arthritic  subjects  red  meats,  game,  etc.,  should  be  with- 
held from  the  diet,  and  white  meats,  fish,  and  fresh  green 
vegetables  substituted  ;  as  medicine,  alkalies  should  be 
given.  In  az;>turie  glycosuria  arsenic  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  solution  gives  the  best  results.  For  obese 
patients  one  will  advice  physical  exercises.  In  cases 
due  to  digestive  disturbances  a  flesh  diet  should  be 
advised,  the  starchy  foods  being  thereby  replaced  by 
fats.  When  intestinal  putrefaction  is  a  factor  in  the 
causation  of  the  glycosuria  one  will  institute  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  treatment,  a?'d  reduce,  in  bad  cases,  the  diet  to 
milk.  In  glycosuria  of  nervous  origin,  bromides,  bella- 
donna, etc.,  are  employed,  and  suitable  treatment  for  the 
underlying  nervous  condition  instituted — for  example, 
suggestion,  hydrotherapy  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia. 
The  author  points  out  the  necessity  of  finding  out  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  glycosuria,  as  the  different 
causes  necessitate  different  treatment,  and  providing 
true  diabetes  can  be  excluded,  the  results  of  treatment 
in  these  cases  of  nou-diabetic  glycosuria  are  most 
satisfactory. 


243. 


iDjUunmAl 


1  of  Hue  4*ntaneous  Arterioles  1 
&?plulis, 


S.  Ehrmann  (  Wien.  vied.  WbehX  April  13th,  1907)  describes 
a  peculiar  mottling  of  the  skin  as  a  late  symptom  of 
syphilis.  Little  has" been  written  on  the  syphilitic  changes 
of  the  smallest  vessel-i  in  the  snbpapillary  and  p 
layers  of  the  skin,  though  syphilitic  endarteritis  of  the 
larger  vessels,  including  the  subcutaneous  veins,  is  well 
known.  This  cutaneous  mottling  is  due  to  a  forai  cf 
arteritis  of  the  smallest  vessels,  which  resembles  that 
described  by  Neck^r  and  Dehio  as  occurring  iiyt.be ' 
of  the  fingers  and  hands  in  Raynaud's  disease.    The  writer 


has  observed  it  in  7  cases.  The  mottling  in  some  respects 
resembles  the  common  cutis  marmorata,  but  differs  from 
it  in  being  of  a  darker  a;  id  more  livid  colour,  in  being 
present  only  in  certain  parts  instead  of  being  distributed 
in  a  continuous  fine  network  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
body,  and  in  consisting  of  disconnected,  branching,  thick 
lines,  not  unlike  those  produced  by  lightning.  The  chief 
distinction  is  that  in  cutis  marmorata,  which  may  occur  in 
healthy  persons,  especially  aiter  exposure  to  cold,  friction 
causes  the  skin  to  become  temporarily  white,  owing  to 
active  contraction  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries,  pre- 
viously paretic  and  distended  with  deoxidized  blood.  As 
the  contracted  capillaries  dilate,  the  part  of  the  skin  which 
has  been  rubbed  slowly  reddens  from  the  periphery  towards 
the  centre,  but  as  the  vessels  are  now  filled  with  oxidized 
blood  the  previously  bluish  redness  is  temporarily  replaced 
by  a  bright  rose  colour.  But  in  mottling  due  to  syphilitic 
arteritis  the  pallor  due  to  friction  is  of  only  momentary 
duration,  the  blood  in  the  neighbouring  vessels  flowing 
directly  into  the  vessels  immeaiaiely  the  pressure  is  re- 
laxed ;  that  is,  in  cutis  marmorata  the  vessels  are  normal, 
in  syphilitic  mottling  they  are  diseased,  the  process  con- 
sisting in  disappearance  of  the  elastic  and  muscular 
elements.  The  blood  stagnates  in  the  capillaries,  and  is 
not  properly  forced  into  the  veins.  Hence  the  livid  dis- 
coloration and  the  branching  outlines  which  correspond  to 
the  arteries.  In  the  writer's  7  cases  there  usually  were 
well-marked  signs  of  late  syphilis  and  of  arterio-scierosisof 
the  larger  vessels.  In  one  case,  in  which  death  occurred 
with  paralytic  symptoms,  there  were  chronic  endarteritis 
deformans  of  the  larger  vessels,  cardiac  dilatation,  and 
multiple  foci  of  encephaiomalacia.  In  another,  in  which 
there  were  no  signs  of  disease  01  the  larger  vessels  and  the 
patches  of  mottling  were  small,  complets  disappearance  of 
the  mottling  was  obtained  by  two  years'  almost  continuous 
local  treatment  with  emplastrum  hydrargyri  and  the  pro- 
longed intermittent  administration  of  mercury. 

249.  Glandular  Fever  and  Parotitis. 

Lucohesini  (Clin.  Mod.,  An.  13,  N.  17,  1907)  believes  that 
the  so-called  glandular  fever  described  by  Filatow  and 
I'feiffer  (with  slight  differences)  is  allied  to  epidemic  paro- 
titis, and  that  the  probable  seat  of  infection  is  via  the  throat. 
It  is  fairly  well  recognized  that  epidemic  parotitis  may  affect 
the  submaxillary  glands  chiefly,  and  leave  the  parotid 
unaffected.  The  author  has  had  experience  of  glandular 
fever  occurring  in  members  of  a  family  where  others  were 
affected  with  ordinary  mumps,  and  insome  cases  influenza 
seemed  to  be  the  starting  point.  In  a  large  number  of 
these  cases  of  glandular  fever  the  pharynx  is  merely  red- 
dened and  slightly  congested,  and  apparently  not  suflicieiit 
in  itself  to  account  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands.  The  saliva  acts  as  a  channel  of  infection,  but  in 
all  these  cases  the  primary  infection  starts  in  the  pharynx, 
then  the  lymphatics.  In  the  case  of  glandular  fever  in  a 
child  of  2  recorded  by  the  author,  one  of  the  sisters  had 
recently  suffered  from  severe  influenza  followed  by 
bilateral  swelling  of  the  parotids,  another  sister  had 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and 
the  patient  in  question  showed  swelling  of  the  submaxillary 
and  latero-cervical  glands  en  the  right  side.  The  spleen 
was  slightly  enlarged  in  the  last  case,  and  there  was  some 
transient  albuminuria  on  the  sixth  day.  The  pharynx 
and  tonsils  were  merely  reddened. 


SURGERY. 


250.      The  Mirgical  Treatmrnt  of  luuoii/lr.ate  AneurjMu. 

Impbrt  and  Pons  (Arch.  T'rop.  de  Chir..  No.  8,  1907),  in 
concluding  an  elabcrate  review  of  the  clinical  features  and 
the  therapeutics  of  innominate  aneurysm,  consider,  with 
the  aid  of  the  most  recent  statistical  information,  the 
prognosis  of  simultaneous  ligature  at  the  common  carotid 
and  the  subclavian  or  the  axillary  arteries,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  method  of  choice.  The  preference  of  this 
operation  by  modern  surgeons  is  partly  due,  the  authors 
atate,  to  the  feet  that  the  differential  diagnosis  between 
aneurysm  of  the  iunomiii  >  I  pysm  of  the  arch  of 

the  aorta  is  often  very  difficult,  and  that  this  difficulty  is 
of  less. importance  as  the  sjme  method  of  surgical  treat- 
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ment  is  indicated  in  both  instances.    The  statistics  of  the 
cases  that  have  been  reported  by  different  surgeons  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  «re  arranged  to  show  (1) 
the  direct  mortality  oi  the  operation  ;  (2)  the  proportion  cf 
cases  of  recovery  from  the  operation  with,  as  regards  tbe 
aneurysm,  no  definite  therapeutical  result ;  (3)  the  number 
of  instances  of  perfect  recovery  after  the  operation ;  and  (4) 
the  cases  of  operative  success  followed  by  relief  but  not 
by    curp.     The    list    of   cases,    45    in    number,  includes 
an    original    record    by    the    authors    of    simultaneous 
ligature  of  carotid  and  axillary  arteries,  in  which  very 
slight  improvement  followed  the  operation.    In  4  of  the 
45  collected  cases  of  double   simultaneous  ligature,  the 
axillary  artery  was   tied  and  not  the  subclavian.      The 
operation  in  these  4  cases  resulted  once  in  early  death,  in 
two  in  complete  cure,  and  in  the    fourth  in  failure.      It 
was  found  necessary  ou  account  of  incomplete  record  to 
eliminate  9  cases,  the  number  of  cases  for  further  study 
being  thus  reduced  to  36.  In  6  of  these  cases  death  resulted 
from  the  operation,  and  was  attributed  in5  to  haemorrhage, 
and  in  2  to  hemiplegia.    The  former,  being  due  to  infec- 
tion, will,  it  may  be  anticipated,  cease  to  occur  in  future 
operations,  but  cerebral  lesions  cannot  be  prevented.    The 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  operation,  though  not  fatal, 
failed  to  give  any  relief  was  11.    Of  these  patients  most,  if 
not   all,    are    now    dead.      Eleven   patients    were    much 
relieved,  though  not  cured.    In  8  cases  complete  cure  was 
recorded,  but  these  statements  should,  the  authors  point 
out,  be  treated  with  caution,  as  in  some  of  the  reports  the 
interval  between  the  dates  of  the  operation  and  of  the  last 
examination  of  the  patient  is  too  brief  to  allow  of  any  defi- 
nite conclusion.    The  authors  hold  that,  notwithstanding 
these  poor  results,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  advising 
operative  treatment  in  cases  of  innominate  aneurysm.    In 
I  he  course  of  the  last  ten  years  the  operation  has  caused 
death  only  in  1  of  12  cases  of  double  simultaneous  ligature. 
The  results,  though  not  brilliant,  are  held  to  be  as  good 
as  those  of  the  majority  of  operations  for  cancer. 


25!. 


Resection  or  Thoracic  Wall   In  Removal 
of   Mammary   Cancel*. 


Haeckeb  (Zentralbl.  f.  Chir.,  No.  37,  1907) 1  publishes  a  case 
in  which  Eriedrich,  in  the  course  of  a  radical  operation  for 
the  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  breast,  resected 
a  portion  of  the  thoracic  wall.  This  case,  which  is  the 
second  of  the  kind  treated  by  Friedrich,  is  recorded  as  an 
instance  of  the  value  of  Sauerbrueh's  chamber  in  operations 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  open  a  pleural  cavity.  The 
patient,  who  was  52  years  of  age,  was  the  subject  of  a 
painful  and  rapidly-growing  tumour  in  the  right  breast, 
which  was  closely  adherent  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs 
on  the  same  side,  and  associated  with  glandular  swellings 
in  the  axilla  In  the  operation,  which  was  performed  in 
a  Sauerbrueh's  pneumatic  chamber,  Halsted's  complete 
method  of  removing  cancerous  disease  of  the  breast  and 
axillary  glands  was  practised.  After  removal  of  the 
diseased  structures,  together  with  both  pectoral  muscles, 
portions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  each  about  8  cm.  in 
length,  were  resected  and  removed,  together  with  the 
intercostal  soft  parts  and  the  underlying  portion  of 
parietal  pleura.  The  orifice  in  the  thoracic  wall  was 
immediately  closed  by  projection  of  the  exposed  part  of 
the  distended  right  lung.  Pneumothorax  was  thus  pre- 
vented, and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  respiration  during 
the  operation.  The  opening  was  closed  by  bringing 
together  over  the  exposed  lung  the  adjacent  soft  parts 
after  these  had  been  undermined  by  dissection.  The 
patient  did  well  after  the  operation,  and  was  discharged 
as  cured  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Complete  removal  of  the 
disease,  it  is  stated,  was  quite  hopeless  in  this  case  with- 
out resection  of  the  involved  ribs,  and  this  formidable 
part  of  the  operation  was,  by  means  of  Sauerbrueh's 
chamber,  practised,  with  subsequent  freedom  from 
pneumothorax  and  infection  of  the  wound. 

252.  Tarlcn/ie  Thtoinbo-nhlebUI-i. 

Fiohavanti    (Clin.  Mod.,  An.   13,  X.  14  18,  1907)  records 

with  some  detail  8  case  of  phlebitis  in  varicose  veins 

6  in  the  lower  limbs  and  2  in  the  lower  limbs  and  lower 
abdomen— and  discusses  the  subject  in  general.  He 
believes  that  in  every  case  the  thrombus  is  due  to 
bacteria  ;  in  3  out  of  4  cases  examined  by  him  bacteria 
were  found.  In  the  cases  where  no  bacteria  are  found  he 
believes  that  this  is  because  the  activity  of  the  process  is 
over  by  the  time  the  examination  is  made  ;  moreover,  the 
particular  bacilli— the  ordinary  pyogenic  organisms— are 
not  very  numerous  and  do  not  thrive  well  in  the  blood 
but  if  they  are  looked  for  in  the  early  6tages  of  the  disease 
and  at  the  starting  point  tiny  may  generally  be  found, 
lhis  slight  virulence  and  poor  culture  medium  explains 
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also  why  suppuration  is  comparatively  rare  in  these  cases. 
When  abscesses  do  form  it  is  a  serious  complication,  and 
only  a  slight  step  to  general  septicaemia.  Of  the  three 
main  symptoms,  pain,  oedema,  and  thrombosis,  the 
thrombosis  is  the  last  to  appear.  The  oedema  is  not 
a  passive  stasis  but  a  true  inflammatory  oedema— for 
example,  in  the  leg  it  does  not  begin  in  the  foot  but  may 
start  in  the  thigh,  which  is  against  a  purely  mechanical 
explanation.  Embolism  is  a  rare  complication  of  varicose 
phlebitis,  probably  because  of  the  irregularity  and  tortuous 
character  of  the  vessel.  In  operating  it  is  as  well  to 
ligature  the  internal  eaphena  near  its  junction  with  the 
femoral,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  embolism  during 
the  manoeuvres  necessary  to  remove  the  veins.  If  surgical 
treatment  is  undertaken  it  should  not  be  done  in  the 
acute  stage.  If  embolism  does  occur,  it  happens  through 
the  deep  non- varicose  veins  to  which  the  inflammation  has 
spread  by  anastomotic  channels.  The  prognosis  is  as  a 
rule  good  in  varicose  phlebitis,  but  it  usually  takes  a 
month  to  recover. 


253. 


OBSTETRICS. 


Fibromata  and  Pregnancy. 


Pinard  (La  Clin.,  September  27th,  1907)  reports  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  consulted  him  having  had  one  child  and 
two  abortions,  whose  uterus  was  known  to  be  fibromatous, 
and  who  was  again  pregnant.  Her  period  was  a  fortnight 
late,  though  she  had  previously  been  very  regular,  accom- 
panied by  heavy  losses,  with  occasional  clots.  The  fundus 
of  the  uterus  was  as  high  as  the  umbilicus  and  a  large 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  felt,  inclined  to  the  right  and 
lying  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  At  the  sixth  month  the  tumour 
was  in  the  same  position,  but  was  distinctly  softer,  at  the 
eighth  month  the  tumour,  which  had  until  then  appeared 
to  be  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  was  more  movable  and  had  risen 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Labour  followed  its  normal 
course  and  the  woman  was  able  to  nurse  her  child.  The 
fibroid  had  diminished  considerably  in  size  and  will  in  all 
probability  disappear  completely  within  eighteen  months 
cr  two  years.  It  has  been  recognized  that  infertility 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  fibromata,  their 
growth  is  encouraged  by  inactivity  of  the  genital  organs. 
A  woman  may  become  pregnant  whatever  size  or  number 
of  fibromata  she  has,  so  long  as  they  do  not  prevent 
the  spermatozoa  from  penetrating  into  the  uterine 
cavity ;  during  her  pregnancy  the  tumour  will  gener- 
ally grow  less  and  soften,  it  does  not  calcify  or  become 
encysted.  Such  a  tumour,  by  causing  pressure,  may  cause 
trouble  of  the  bladder,  intestine,  or  ureter,  but  incidents 
of  this  kind  are  exceptional ;  haemorrhages  are  more 
frequent  than  in  other  cases,  as  the  fibroid  is  often  a  cause 
of  an  abnormally-situatediplaeenta.  This  is  rare,  and  is 
usually  found  in  women  whose  surroundings  are  un- 
hygienic, or  in  whom  the  fibroid  is  complicated.  Preg- 
nancy, as  a  rule,  runs  a  normal  ccurse  except  in  the  case  of 
a  pedunculated  fibroid  whose  pedicle  becomes  twisted,  or 
in  cases  where  the  tumour  becomes  painful.  Pinard  con- 
siders that  whatever  the  size  or  position  of  the  fibroid  may 
be,  only  hygienic  treatment  is  called  for.  When  the 
tumour  begins  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  fetus  it 
requires  to  be  carefully  watched  ;  when  the  fibroid  lies  in 
the  pelvic  cavity  and  the  fetus  presents  by  the  breech, 
version  is  not  advised,  as  this  position  is  very  favourable 
to  spontaneous  displacement  of  the  tumour,  and  is 
generally  followed  by  an  uneventful  labour.  If  after  the 
commencement  of  labour  it  is  found  that  the  tumour  is  an 
obf  truction,  a  Caesarean  section  is  advised  either  with  or 
without  hysterectomy.  After  delivery  such  tumours  may 
be  the  cause  of  troublesome  haemorrhage,  requiring  the 
rapid  delivery  of  the  placenta  before  it  can  be  arrested. 
Lactation  favours  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  fibromata. 


254. 


Tubal  Pregnancy. 


Ely  (Amer.  Joarn.  Obstrt.,  September,  1907)  published  the 
following  clinical  report :  A  woman  underwent  operation 
for  tubal  gestation  when  32  years  of  age.  The  right 
Fallopian  tube  was  excised,  but  half  an  inch  of  its  uterine 
end,  quite  patent,  was  left,  nor  was  the  right  ovary 
removed.  Within  four  years  the  patient  again  became 
pregnant.  A  mass,  boggy  in  consistence,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  excised  tube,  and  the  right  ovary  seemed  to  be 
cystic.  Three  days  later  an  attack  of  pain,  followed  by 
syncope,  occurred.  An  operation  was  performed.  The 
stump  of  the  right  tube  was  the  seat  of  extrauterine 
pregnancy.  A  blood  clot  lay  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  six  months  fetus.  The  tube  was 
excised  at  the  right  cornu  and  the  right  ovary  removed. 
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The  patient  recovered.  Egbert  Graudin,  in  discussing 
this  case,  declared  that  whenever  the  tube  wai  removed  it 
should  be  excised  entirely  from  the  cornu,  which  should 
then  be  sutured. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

255.  rierus  Didelnhjs  In  Adnlt  :   Haemulometra, 

Vinei;ep.g  (Amer.  Journ.  Obstet.,  June,  1907)  attended  a 
single  girl,  aged  13,  for  dysuriaand  sense  of  weight  in  the 
Siypogastrium.  She  had  menstruated  regularly  for  four 
years.  A  globular  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  large  cocoanut 
was  found  occupying  the  pelvic  cavity  anteriorly  and 
bulging  against  the  pelvic  wall ;  it  was  fairly  movable.  A 
body  corresponding  in  size  to  the  uterus  projected  from  its 
upper  surface.  A  small  circular  opening  could  be  seen 
through  the  speculum  on  the  left  side  of  the  tumour.  This 
opening  admitted  a  sound  which  passed  to  the  left  upwards 
for  about  3  in.  Fibroid  involving  the  cervix  was  diagnosed. 
Abdominal  section  was  performed.  Two  uterine  cornua, 
fully  developed,  were  discovered  ;  the  right  was  the  larger. 
The  tumour  could  not  be  delivered  ;  in  endeavouring  to 
bisect  it  thick  tarry  biood  appeared  and  then  the  true  con- 
dition was  recognized.  There  were  two  uterine  bodies 
each  with  a  tube  and  ovary,  and  each  also  had  a  perfect  and 
separate  cervix.  The  left  cervical  canal  was  normal,  but 
the  right  os  externum  was  closed  and  the  right  cervical 
canal  extremely  distended  with  retained  menstrual  blood, 
the  collection  forming  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  cocoanut. 
Kecovery  was  speedy. 

256.  Pelvitoiny. 

Zweifel  {Annates  de  Gi/nec.  et  d'Obstet.,  September,  1907) 
recently  discussed  the  technique,  indications,  and  results 
of  the  different  varieties  of  pelvitomy.  He  preferred  the 
subcutaneous  methods,  as  the  wound  healed  quicker  and 
asepsis  was  more  assured  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  he 
added,  that  a  needle  wound  might  introduce  septic  germs, 
whilst  long  wounds  healed  well  when  infection  was  success- 
fully avoided.  Prognosis  depended  on  asepsis  and  the 
absence  of  haemorrhage.  In  symphysiotomy  the  bladder 
was  endangered,  but  only  a  short  incision  was  necessary, 
and  the  finger,  guarded  by  a  rubber  glove,  could  be  iniro- 
duced  into  the  wound  so  as  to  protect  the  bladder  with 
little  risk  of  infection.  Subperiosteal  hebosteotomy  was 
the  safest  method  for  division  of  the  pubis,  as  it  did  not 
endanger  big  vessels.  Symphysiotomy  had  one  advantage 
ever  pubiotomy,  for  it  allowed  of  future  spontaneous 
deliveries.  Again,  Zweifel  added,  it  could  be  performed 
subcutaneously  and  aseptically,  as  in  subcutaneous  pubio- 
tomy. Zweifel  concluded  with  observations  on  the 
precise  surgical  operation  required  for  pelvic  contractions 
of  different  degrees.  Pelvitomy  was  very  favourable  for 
cases  of  moderate  contraction,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  induction  of  premature  labour  was  justifiable.  In 
the  extreme  forms  of  cont'action  Caesarean  section  or 
perforation  were  the  sole  alternatives,  and  the  former  was 
greatly  to  be  preferred,  for  induction  of  premature  labour 
was  in  such  cases  wrong,  whilst  the  Caesarean  operation 
saved  the  child  and  was  now  attended  with  very  good 
cesults  as  far  as  concerted  the  mother. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


257. 


Standardization  or  Disinfectants  with 
Streptococci. 

T.  Paul  and  F.  Pkall,  working  with  the  method  of 
standardization  of  disinfectants  devised  by  T.  Paul  and 
Xrcenig,  find  that  streptococci  can  be  utilized  if  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and  that  the  results  gained 
with  these  micro-organisms  are  as  trustworthv  as  those 
obtained  with  tetanus  spores.  (Arbeiten  aus  d. Kakerlichen 
Vesundkeitsamt,  Band  xxvi,  Heft  2,  1907.)  The  method 
consists  of  immersing  garnets  of  small  size,  which  have 
been  scrupulously  cleaned  and  sterilized,  into  a  bacterial 
■emulsion,  drying  them  in  a  desiccator  over  chloride  of 
lime,  and  then  exposing  the  garnets  with  the  dried  bac- 
teria to  the  disinfectants  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  after 
which  the  disinfectant  is  neutralized  by  first  washing  with 
wafer,  and  then  with  some  chemical  agent,  and  lastly  the 
garnets  are  shaken  up  in  a  test  tube  with  water  for  three 
minutes,  during  which  procedure  the  bacteria  are  detached 
from  the  garnets.  This  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  nutrient 
materia]  (agar)  and  poured  out  on  plates,  and  the  number 
of  colonies  which  grow  within  a  certain  number  of  days 
are  counted.  The  garnets  are  especially  adapted  for  this 
procedure,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  wetted  equally,  and 


having  been  sorted  according  to  size,  are  believed  to  take 
up  approximately  the  same  number  of  bacteria.  The 
minute  details  of  the  method  must  be  sought  in  the  original 
paper  of  Kroenig  and  Paul  (Zeitsch.  f.  phijeih.  Chemie, 
Land  xxi,  p.  414, 1896).  First  Paul  and  Prali  experimented 
with  staphylococci,  as  a  type  of  vegetative  micro-organism, 
and  with  anthrax  spores  to  determine  the  effect  of  keeping 
these  bacteria  at  varying  temperatures.  The  latter  keep 
well  in  the  ice  room  and  can  be  utilized  for  a  longtime 
for  experiments.  Streptococci  when  kept  at  room  tempera- 
ture or  in  the  ice  room  gradually  die  off,  and  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  colonies  is  noted  day  by  day.  When 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  cf  colonies  is  seen  on  the  first  day,  after  which 
the  number  keeps  fairly  constant.  In  testing  the 
action  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  on  the  cocci,  the 
neutralizing  agent  used  was  ammonium  sulphide,  while 
when  carbolic  acid  was  used  the  neutralizing  agent  was 
ammonia.  Neither  of  these  reagents  influenced  the  vitality 
of  the  cocci  in  the  concentrations  required.  It  could  be 
shown  that  the  susceptibility  toward  these  two  disinfec- 
tants is  not  altered  by  keeping  the  cocci  in  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air  for  periods  up  to  seventy-two  days.  Next  they 
determined  that  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride  to  the 
perchloride  of  mercury  (0.C53  per  cent,  of  the  latter  and 
0  365  per  cent,  of  the  former)  interferes  materially  with  the 
bactericidal  action.  The  addition  of  the  same  concentra- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  to  1.175  per  cent,  carbolic  acid 
solutions  increases  the  bactericidal  action.  They  also 
experimented  with  o-,  m-,  and  p-kresol,  and  found  that 
m- and  p-kresol  act  more  strongly  in  0.54  per  cent,  solu- 
tions than  carbolic  acid  in  0.94  per  cent,  solution,  while 
o-kresol  acts  better  than  the  carbolic  acid,  but  not  so  well 
as  the  meta  or  para  modifications.  Formaldehyde  and 
certain  derivatives  act  less  well  than  carbolic  acid  on 
streptococci,  but  much  better  than  it  on  anthrax  spores. 
Formaldehyde  was  used  in  3  per  cent,  solution,  lysoform 
in  10  per  cent,  solution,  septcform  in  10  per  cent,  solution, 
carbolic  acid  in  4.7  per  cent,  solution,  and  raw  kresol  in 
2  per  cent,  solution. 

253.  Tlio  narm]esan€ ss  or  large  Doses  of 

stocliuine. 

Troisfontaines  (llev.  de  M4d.,  June  10th,  1907)  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  use  of  large  doses  of  strychnine  in  cases  of 
collapse  of  whatever  origin,  and  he  has  for  many  years  em- 
ployed the  alkaloid  in  doses  which  are  generally  considered 
to  be  dangerous.  He  points  out.  however,  that  in  many  cases 
large  doses  need  not  be  given  at  one  time, but  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  doses,  and  given  one  after  the  other,  a 
few  hours  intervening  between  the  doses.  In  cases  of 
urgency,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  administer  at 
once  subcutaneously  5  to  10  mg.  of  the  sulphate  or  nitrate 
of  strychnine,  and  to  repeat  this  several  times  in  the 
twenty-fcur  hours,  so  that  the  patient  receives  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  from  2  to  4  eg.  of  the  drug.  He  has  used 
these  doses  of  injections  many  times,  and  has  never  seen 
any  injurious  result.  In  administering  strychnine  to 
patients  the  author  graduates  the  dose  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  patient,  and  to  a  Email  extent  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  although  in  many 
patients  with  pyelonephritis  to  whom  he  has  given  the 
drug  he  has  never  seen  the  least  intolerance.  In  extremely 
bad  cases  of  collapse,  where  death  seems  impending,  he  dees 
not  hesitate  to  give  subcutaneously  for  the  first  dose 
50  mg.  of  the  drug.  Strychnine  can,  he  finds,  be  borne  in 
large  doses  for  months  at  a  time,  as  it  does  not  accumu- 
late in  the  system.  The  author  quotes  the  case  of  an  old 
man  who,  during  a  period  of  nine  months,  took  1.35  grams 
of  sulphate  of  strychnine ;  the  drug  was  then  stopped  for 
a  year,  after  which  time  it  was  again  given,  and  in  three 
months  the  patient  again  took  57  eg.,  in  the  next  twelve 
months  he  took  4.312  grams,  and  in  the  following  ten 
months  4  670  grams.  In  patients  fullering  from  marked 
involvement  of  the  urinary  tract  (pyelonephritis)  and  in 
very  bad  general  condition  the  author  has  seen  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  strychnine  so  improve 
their  vitality  as  to  allow  in  some  cases  methods  to  be 
adopted  to  combat  their  urinary  trouble. 

259.  The    Treatment    of   S.vpbilis. 

E.  Lesseb  {Deut.  med.  Woch.,  July  31st,  1907)  says  that  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  has  been  revolution- 
ized by  the  discovery  of  Metctmikoff  and  Eoux  of  the  trans- 
missibility  of  syphilis  to  animals,  and  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Spirochaeta  pallida  and  the  recognition.of  its  etiological 
importance  by  Schaudinn  and  Hoffmann.  He  follows  out 
the  effect  which  these  two  discoveries  have  had  on  the 
therapy  cf  the  disease.  First  of  all  he  speaks  of  the 
excision  of  the  primary   sore.     The  uncertainty  of  the 
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diagnosis  in  early  cases  used  to  render  this  procedure  unwise, 
but  since  one  can  confirm  a  suspicious  diagnosis  from  the 
fir^t  by  finding  the  spiroehaetes,  the  matter  has  become 
different.  Natarallv,  the  earlier  the  chancre  is  removed 
the  better  is  the  chance  of  success.  Xeisser  has  removed 
chancres  successfully  in  9  case3  (one  of  which  was  as  late 
3S  the  twelfth  day  after  infection)  and  unsuccessfully  in 
10  cases.  Other  authors  have  also  reported  cases  in  which 
the  sores  were  removed,  after  spiroehaetes  had  been  found, 
and  no  symptoms  were  seen  during  the  f  ollowing  two  years. 
It  may  therefore  be  possible  to  treat  very  early  cases  by 
excision.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  treat  the  patient 
for  syphilis  after  the  excision,  since  one  can  never  be  quite 
sure  that  all  the  spiroehaetes  have  been  removed,  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  diagnosis,  the  chances  of 
cure  are  good  if  several  courses  of  mercurial  treatment 
follow  on  the  excision.  The  suggestion  of  Weisflog  of 
iniecting  mercurial  salts  beneath  the  primary  sore,  so  as  to 
offer  a  bar  to  the  dissemination  toward  the  lymphatic 
glands,  is  said  to  have  yielded  good  results,  but  these 
injections  undoubtedly  act  partly  as  general  mercurial 
applications,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say  whether, 
they  act  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  locally  or  by 
the  general  effect  of  the  drug.  Turning  to  the  question 
of  the  time  when  the  general  treatment  should  be  begun, 
Lesser  points  out  that  he  among  many  others  used  to  urge 
that  one  should  first  await  the  secondary  symptoms, 
sjinee  this  was  done  because  of  the  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnosis,  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  delay.  But 
it  has  been  put  forward  that  the  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
much  greater  when  the  mercury  is  first  given  during  the 
secondary  stage.  Many  authorities,  however,  claim  that 
the  early  treatment  is  often  capable  of  cutting  the  disease 
short.  Considered  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  if 
mercury  acts  best  when  the  spiroehaetes  have  invaded  the 
blood  stream,  one  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  treatment 
should  be  delayed  until  the  rashes  appear.  The  spiro- 
ehaetes enter  the  blood  some  time  before  the  secondary 
manifestations,  which  should  be  regarded  as  metastatic 
processes,  the  average  time  being  three  weeks  before  the 
rashes  appear — that  is,  about  six  weeks  after  the  infection. 
"Whether  this  time  is  more  favourable  for  the  beginning  of 
the  treatment  than  an  earlier  or  later  date  remains  to  be 
proved.  Lesser  says  a  word  in  favour  of  Founder's  chronic 
intermittent  treatment.  The  recurrence  of  secondary  sym- 
ptoms at  a  late  date  indicates  that  some  spiroehaetes  have 
escaped,  and  are  capable  of  again  stirring  up  the  disease, 
if  not  treated.  He  believes  that  the  spiroehaetes  invade 
the  whole  body,  and,  although  the  mercury  kills  off  the 
majority  at  first,  some,  as  it  were,  hide  themselves  in  a 
distant  corner,  and  only  come  out  of  hiding  later  on.  This 
is  a  potent  reason  for  advocating  the  chronic  intermittent 
treatment.  He  quotes  Thalmann,  who  explains  the 
so-called  llerxheimer  reaction  (exacerbation  of  the  rashes 
when  mercury  is  first  given)  by  assuming  that  by  killing 
the  spiroehaetes  the  mercury  sets  the  endotoxin  free.  He 
next  discusses  the  treatment  by  atoxyl.  He  has  treated 
23  cases  with  this  preparation,  and  has  obtained  a  sur- 
prisingly rapid  disappearance  of  symptoms.  In  3  of  his 
cases  the  atoxyl  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  symptoms,  but  it  is,  of  course,  much  too  early  yet  to 
speak  of  the  curative  value  of  this  drug  in  syphilis.  He 
points  out  that  it  is  by  no  means  non- toxic,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  handled  with  care. 


260. 


PATHOLOGY. 


Tin-  Spb-ochacia  Pallida, 


W.  Fisohbb  (Berl.  Klin.,  Heft  223,  January.  1907)  collects 
and  reviews  present  information  upon  the  relation  of  the 
Spiroc/uieta  pallida  to  syphilis.  Much  of  what  he  says  has 
already  appeared  in  our  pages,  but  it  is  convenient  to  have 
the  findings  of  the  300  or  more  papers  already  published 
on  the  subject  summarized  and  arranged  and  such  general 
conclusions  drawn  as  the  state  of  our  knowledge  warrants. 
In  the  outpouring  of  literature  the  claims  of  Siegel's  Cytor- 
r/u/ctes  luig  to  be  the  causal  agent  in  syphilis  have  bc-en 
somewhat  overlooked.  The  technical  difficulties  in  its 
investigation  limit  the  number  of  those  qualified  to  under- 
its  study,  and  as  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
concerning  it  to  ran.kn  a  fair  conclusion  possible.  In  the 
il-  monstration  of  Spirochaeta  pallida  three  methods  are 
available.  In  fresh  preparations  the  parasite  may  be 
shown  living  or  in  smears  after  staining  with  Giemaa  or 
hot  gentian  violet,  or  it  may  be  seen  in  sections  after 
impregnation  with  silver  nitrate.  The  first  method 
nv-iy  show  the  existence  of  living  spirilla,  but  spirilla 
of  other  kinds  than  the  Smrwhaeta  pallida  ore  very 
frequently  present  in  superficial  lesions  of  many  parts 
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of  the  body,  and  especially  in  ulcers  on  the  genital 
organs.  In  stained  smears,  however,  the  only  organism 
likely  to  be  confused  with  pallida  is  the  Spircchaeta 
refringens,  and  this  is  distinguishable  by  its  grsater 
tliickness,  dissimilar  and  more  irregular  spirals,  and 
by  its  much  deeper  staining  reaction.  In  sections  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  organism  from 
strands  of  tissue,  nerve  fibrils,  etc.,  especially  since  the 
spirochaete  may  show  a  granular  fragmentation  or  an 
alteration  of  form  ;  but  as  a  rule  when  present  undeniable 
spiroehaetes  may  be  found.  They  have  an  undoubted  rela- 
tionship to  the  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue.  They 
may  be  swarming  in  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel  wall  and 
in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  are  sometimes  seen 
free  in  the  lumen.  They  are  occasionally  found  inside 
leucocytes,  and  have  been  described  in  the  cells  of 
glandular  epithelium,  though  this  must  be  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  Spirochaeta  pallida  is  never  found 
except  where  syphilis  is  present.  So  much  is  apparently 
established.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  its  causal  con- 
nexion, and  the  converse  is  far  from  true,  for  it  cannot 
always  be  found  in  syphilitic  lesions.  We  may  distinguish 
between  the  congenital  and  acquired  forms.  In  congenital 
syphilis  it  is  usually  present.  It  has  been  found  in  almost 
all  the  viscera,  in  skin,  bronchi,  bile-ducts,  even  in  the 
urine  of  syphilitic  children,  and  not  only  in  the  gumma  or 
diffuse  interstitial  process  of  manifest  lues,  but  in 
apparently  healthy  tissues  of  children  one  or  other  of 
whose  parents  has  the  disease.  In  acquired  syphilis  the 
case  is  very  different.  In  the  tertiary  stage  it  has  not  cer- 
tainly been  shown  (in  lues  maligna  it  is  also  absent), 
though  apes  may  be  infected  with  tertiary  material.  Id 
the  primary  stage  it  is  frequently  found,  most  commonly 
in  the  primary  sore  and  mucous  patches,  sometimes  in 
swollen  glands,  the  roseola  and  other  parts.  In  many 
cases,  however,  apparently  entirely  favourable  for  it© 
demonstration,  the  result  is  absolutely  negative.  No 
adequate  explanation  not  purely  theoretical  can  yet  be 
offered  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  incubation  period  before 
the  organism  appears,  and  apparently  it  again  disappears 
after  an  indefinite  interval.  As  a  diagnostic  sign,  failure 
to  demonstrate  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  is  of  no  account ;  but 
its  presence  may  be  held  to  be  at  least  an  indication  of 
syphilis,  and  in  such  a  case  as  its  undeniable  presence  in 
an  aborted  fetus,  we  may  regard  it  almost  as  proof  of 
syphilis  in  one  parent.  The  difficulty  of  demonstration  is 
in  any  case  stili  so  great  that  its  practical  value  in  diagnosis 
is  almost  nil.  The  technique  of  section-preparation  given 
by  Levaditi  is  hardening  in  formalin  and  alcohol ;  then. 
very  small  pieces  are  placed  for  three  days  at  38°  O.  in  a 
L  to  3  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  then  twenty- 
four  hours  at  room  temperature  in  a  mixture  consisting  of 
pyrogallic  acid  2  grams,  formol  oc.cm..  distilled  water 
100  c.cm. :  finally,  dehydration  and  embedding  in  paraffin. 
The  organisms  are  black  against  a  yellow  ground  (contrast 
anilin  dyes  may  be  used,  but  are  not  necessary). 

261.        Vascular  Lesions  in   Experimental  Glanders. 

Puval  (Journ.  of  Exper.  Med.,  May  25th,  1907)  has  inocu- 
lated full-grown  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  with  cultures  of 
B.  mallei,  and  finds  that  the  vascular  lesions  produced 
afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  early 
intimal  and  medial  changes  in  experimental  arterio- 
sclerosis. In  addition  to  the  degenerative  changes  analo- 
gous to  those  produced  by  adrenalin,  the  bacillus  and  its 
toxin  produce  lesions  of  an  exudative  and  proliferative- 
charaeter.  Microscopically  the  earliest  lesions  show  a 
focal  heaping  up  of  one  portion  of  the  intimal  endo- 
thelium. Imajediately  external  to  this  intimal  prolifera- 
tion the  internal  elastic  membrane  becomes  straightened 
and  somewhat  swollen.  Associated  with  the  changes  in 
the  intima  there  is  often  a  narrow  band  of  degeneration  of 
the  innermost  layer  of  the  media,  which  is  separated  from 
the  intima  by  the  swollen  internal  elastic  membrane. 
The  injection  of  cultures  oi  low  virultnce  almost  invari- 
ably gives  rise  to  lesions  in  the  peripheral  vessels. 
especially  the  smaller  visceral  arteries,  while  the  aorta 
and  its  larger  branches  remain  free  from  even  microscopic- 
changes.  On  the  other  hand,  Duval  found  that  a  killed 
culture  of  highly  toxic  bacilli  produced  aortic  as  well  as 
peripheral  lesions.  He  states  that  the  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  autolyzed  product  of  highly  virulent  glanders 
bacilli  produces  marked  proliferative  and  degenerative 
changes  in  the  aorric  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  These  observations  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  aorta  and  its  larger  branches  are  better  able  to 
icsist  the  bacterial  poison  than  the  peripheral  vessels. 
The  vascular  changes  of  a  proliferative  and  degenerative 
nature  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  the  glanders  poison 
in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  are  analogous  to  the  vascular 
lesions  caused  by  subacute  glanders  infection  in  man. 
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MEDICINE. 

269.  Haemophilia. 

The  Ninth  French  Congress  of  Medicine,  held  at  Paris, 
October  14th  to  16th  (Sem.  Med.,  October  16th,  1907),  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  haemophilia,  introduced  by  M. 
Carriere  of  Lille,  and  M.  Marcel  Labbe  of  Paris.  The 
great  rarity  of  the  affection  was  first  remarked  upon, 
Carriere  having  found  that  104  out  of  164  colleagues  had 
never  had  a  case  under  observation,  whilst  he  himself 
could  collect  only  6  cases  during  a  practice  of  sixteen  years. 
The  disease  appears  to  prevail  most  frequently  in  cold  or 
damp  climates,  and  patients  have  been  cured,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  by  removing  to  warmer  countries.  The 
two  theories  of  its  causation,  abnormalities  in  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  and  retardation  in  the.  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
were  referred  to ;  the  latter  being  upheld  by  all  the 
speakers.  It  was  pointed  out  that  coagulation  might  be 
delayed  from  the  normal  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  or  even  longer.  This  delay  is  caused,  not 
by  any  alteration  in  the  number  or  appearance  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  or  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  or  salts,  but  by  a 
chemical  change  in  the  blood,  the  absence  of  some  ferment 
which  causes  coagulation,  the  exact  identity  of  which  is 
not  known.  Haemophilia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
purpura  or  other  haemorrhagic  and  scorbutic  affections, 
which  depend  upon  abnormalities  in  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  tardy  coagu- 
lation. The  discussion  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
question  of  treatment.  Carriere  divides  his  cases  into 
those  with  no  haemorrhagic  tendencies,  those  in  which 
bleeding  has  occurred,  and  those  which  are  being  prepared 
for  operation.  To  the  first  he  advocates  residence  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  against  the  tendency  to  haemorrhage, 
he  prescribes  calcium  salts,  gelatine  and  serum  treatment ; 
but  all  have  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  ad- 
ministered frequently,  to  prevent  relapse.  Before  opera- 
tion or  accouchement  he  gives  all  three  remedies  at  once, 
using  thyroid,  thymus,  hepatic  or  adrenal  serums,  or,  in 
case  of  emergency,  even  antidiphtheritic  and  anti tetanic. 
Other  speakers  depreciated  the  value  of  the  calcium  salts, 
and  preferred  the  injection  of  serums,  thyroid,  hepatic,  or 
even  ordinary  fresh  blood  serum,  human  or  animal.  A 
special  caution  was  given  as  to  guarding  affected  children 
from  injury  and  accident  during  the  early  years  of  life. 


263. 


Pernicious  Anaemia  and  Cancer  »f  the 
Stoinueu. 


Ceconi  (Rif.  Med.,  July  6th,  1907)  points  ouf.  the  extreme 
difficulty  in  certain  cases,  in  differentiating  between  latent 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  pernicious  anaemia.  By  latent 
cancer  of  the  stomach  he  means  cases  where  there  are 
mauy  signs  and  symptoms  suggesting  cancer  (for  example, 
pain,  sickness,  vomiting,  haemorrhage,  loss  of  weight, 
etc.),  and  yet  nothing  can  be  felt  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  new  growth.  Again,  some  caees  of  pernicious  anaemia 
(for  example,  the  case  detailed  by  the  author)  may  show 
absence  of  HOI  after  a  test  meal.  The  only  real  test  is  an 
examination  of  the  blood,  which  may  sho^v  the  character- 
istic changes  of  pernicious  anaemia  (megaloblasts,  poikilo- 
cytosis; ""  -sgalocytes,  etc.).  But  there  are  some  cases 
of  true  pernicious  anaemia  where,  for  some  not  easily- 
explained  reason,  megaloblasts  are  not  present  in  the 
blood :  these  are  known  under  the  name  of  "  anaemia 
aplastica."  The  case  recorded  by  the  author  never  showed 
any  megaloblasts  in  the  blood.  The  diagnosis  of  per- 
nicious anaemia,  as  against  gastric  carcinoma,  was  founded 
chiefly  on  (1)  the  leucopenia  present  (leucocytosis  being 
more  often  seen  in  carcinoma),  (2)  the  haemorrhagic  dia- 
thesis, (3)  the  contrast  between  the  general  nutrition  and 
the  degree  of  anaemia,  (4)  the  functional  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine  (aehylia,  diarrhoea),  and  (5)  the 
presence  of  indicanuria.  Laparotomy  was  performed,  and 
a  few  days  later  an  autopsy,  and  no  new  growth  was 
found,  but  abundant  evidence  of  profound  anaemia. 

264.  Iritis  a  Complication  or  Hun. 

De  Micas  (Recueil  d'Ophtalmologie,  July,  1907)  gives  an 
account  of  4  cases  of  iritis  complicating  mumps.  Sendral 
(Rtcueil  d' Ophtalmologie,  1901)  describes  the  ocular  diseases 
associated  with  mumps — conjunctivitis,  dacry oadenitis,  and 
optic  neuritis  and  atrophy.  He  did  not  include  iritis.    The 


first  recorded  case  was  Pe chin's.  His  patient  developed 
facial  paralysis  on  the  eleventh  day,  and  nine  weeks  later 
iritis  was  detected.  There  was  no  severe  inflammation,  no 
pain,  no  lacrymation,  and  no  photophobia.  A  stctor  of 
the  right  cornea  became  infiltrated,  but  De  Micas  does  not 
say  whether  the  keratitis  was  interstitial  or  superficial. 
Posterior  synechiae  were  detected,  and  V.E.  sank  to  J. 
Both  eyes  made  a  complete  recovery  after  a  six  months' 
treatment.  Collomb  and  Villard  described  the  next  two 
cases.  Collomb's  case  developed  iritis  synchronously  with 
the  parotid  swelling  In  Villard's  case  iritis  appeared  at  the 
end  of  the  attack.  Both  were  mild  cases,  and  made  good 
recoveries.  De  Micas's  own  case  was  a  boy,  aged  21,  whose 
mumps  were  associated  with  orchitis.  Nearly  three  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  right  eye  became 
inflamed  and  the  left  followed  three  weeks  later.  De  Micas 
found  a  subacute  iritis  V.R.  =  {  V.L.  =  i.  The  disease 
yielded  to  atropine,  but  full  visual  acuity  was  not 
regained. 


SURGERY. 

265.  Operation  for  Qaetrlc  Ulcer. 

E.  Parmentier  and  D.  Denechau  (Sem.  Mid.,  October  9th, 
1907)  have  followed  up  some  102  cases  of  patients  operated 
on  for  gastric  ulcer,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  future 
history.  They  divide  the  result  of  their  investigations 
into  three  classes — 7  per  cent,  bad,  39  per  cent,  mediocre, 
and  54  per  cent,  good,  over  90  per  cent,  thus  showing  an 
improvement  on  the  condition  obtaining  before  operation. 
The  best  results  were  attained  in  cases  where  the  ulcer  had 
previously  healed,  and  the  operation  had  been  undertaken 
on  account  of  pyloric  stenosis  ;  whilst  cases  in  which  the 
seat  of  the  ulcer  was  far  from  the  pylorus,  or  when  the 
stomach  was  bilocular,  were  most  liable  to  post-operative 
accidents.  In  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  investigated  by  one 
of  the  writers  some  amount  of  functional  disturbance, 
local  or  general,  was  found,  whereas  the  only  aftereffects 
hitherto  published  have  been  very  serious  mischances. 
The  authors  employ  the  term  "dyspepsia"  to  designate 
collectively  those  disturbances,  finding  it  convenient  and 
suitably  vague  ;  but  they  do  not  desire  to  imply  that  the 
phenomena  are  always  purely  functional.  The  different 
forms  of  dyspepsia  which  they  have  observed  are  pain, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  simple  dyspepsia,  a  nervous  form, 
and  certain  grave  and  complicated  forms,  in  which 
haemorrhage  or  other  symptoms  indicate  the  reopening 
of  an  old  or  the  formation  of  a  new  ulcer.  The  pain  varies 
in  intensity  and  in  position,  but  it  is  always  lees  than 
before  operation,  and  often  two  foci  of  pain  are  reduced  to 
one.  Vomiting  Is  rarer  than  pain,  the  operation  having 
generally  sufficed  to  cure  it.  When  it  does  occur  it 
consists  most  frequently  of  eructations  of  acid  fluid,  some- 
times of  bile,  and  occasionally  food  deibris  may  be  ejected 
towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm.  It  is  only  very  excep- 
tionally that  vomiting  of  long-retained  food  takes  place 
after  gastroenterostomy.  Constipation  is  frequent,  though 
not  distinctive,  but  diarrhoea,  occurring  some  time  after 
operation,  may  constitute  the  dominant  symptom.  Pood 
ddbris  may  appear  in  the  stools,  but  hardly  ever  unaltered 
food.  From  the  side  of  the  liver  may  come  a  triad  of 
symptoms — pain,  watery  regurgitations,  and  constipation, 
and  these  are  the  cases  in  which  alcoholic  excess,  which 
is  always  to  be  avoided,  proves  most  disastrous.  Careful 
dieting  is  always  necessary  at  first ;  thin  vegetable  broths, 
milk,  raw  eggs,  proceeding  by  way  of  farinaceous  puddings 
and  rice  to  a  mixed  diet,  the  meat  being  finely  minced. 
At  all  times  alcohol,  even  in  the  form  of  light  wine,  is  to 
be  prohibited.  The  writers  recommend  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  such  cases,  with  a 
view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  patient's  sufferings,  even 
in  cases  where  they  cannot  be  cured. 


266. 


Retention  of  Urine  in  Adolescents. 


V.  Blum  (Wien.  klin.  Rundschau,  October  27th,  1907) 
reports  a  case  which  seems  conclusively  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  vesical  centre  in  the  spinal  cord.  A  boy, 
aged  13,  in  infancy  had  convulsions,  and  seven  years 
before  coming  under  observation  had  fractured  the  frontal 
hone  and  suffered  from  concussion.  Eighteen  months 
before  the  writer  saw  him  haematuria  appeared,  and  there 
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was  subsequently  both  nocturnal  and  diurnal  incontinence 
of  urine.  At  the  first  examination  the  bladder  was  found 
to  extend  to  the  umbilicus.  The  external  genitals  were 
poorly  developed,  and  the  prostate  gland  was  abnormally 
small.  The  urine  was  dilute,  clear,  and  contained  no 
albumen.  In  the  sediment  were  leucocytes  and  epithelium 
from  the  lower  urinary  passages.  The  knee-jerks  and  the 
Achilles  reflex  were  exaggerated,  but  the  nervous  system 
appeared  otherwise  normal.  Urine  was  passed  alternately  j 
by  continuous  dribbling  and  in  a  thin,  sluggish  stream,  j 
Paring  treatment  by  catheterism,  the  over-distended 
bladder  being  gradually  emptied,  the  temperature  rose 
to  104°  F.  and  the  urine  became  turbid.  The  boy 
vomited,  was  collapsed,  and  died  thirty-six  hours  later. 
Post  mortem  were  found  lobular  pneumonia,  bilateral 
acute  haemorrhsgic  pyelonephritis,  peritonitis,  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  ureters  and  renal  pelves,  from  the  blood  in 
the  heart,  the  renal  abscesses,  and  the  urine  pure  cultures 
of  the  Bacillus  pt/oci/aneus  were  obtained.  There  was  no 
stricture,  abnormal  valve,  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
urethra.  The  central  canal  of  the  lumbar  cord  was  re- 
duplicated, and  the  whole  transverse  section  was  hyper- 
aemic.  There  were  increase  of  nuclei  and  axon-degenera- 
tion  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  In  the 
absence  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine,  the  reten- 
tion of  urine  was  primarily  attributel  to  the  poliomyelitis, 
which  was  situated  at  the  level  of  the  cord  to  which  the 
micturition  centre  is  usually  assigned.  The  case  was  also 
of  interest  in  that  general  infection  with  the  Bacillus 
pijocyaneus  occurred :  the  organism  evidently  infected  the  j 
urine  during  catheterism.  Von  Frankl-Hochwart  (ibid  ) 
reports  two  somewhat  similar  cases  of  juvenile  retention  of 
urine,  and  states  that  they  are  not  infrequent.  It  usually 
occurs  in  feeble  subjects  wirh  ill-developed  sexual  organs. 
At  puberty  the  genital  organs  do  not  develop,  and  dysuria, 
retention  of  urine,  and  paralytic  dribbling  occur.  In  one 
of  his  cases  the  urine  could  readily  be  evacuated  by  pres- 
sure on  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  The  main  spinal 
lesion  is  probabLy  a  circumscribed  poliomyelitis  of  the 
veaico-sexual  centre,  and  reduplication  of  the  *  ?ntral  canal, 
which  was  present  in  one  of  his  cases,  also  at  the  level  of 
the  fifth  lumbar  segment,  is  probably  of  secondary 
importance. 

267.  Bone  Metastases  of  Hypernephroma. 

Scudder  (Publications  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  No.  3,  June,  1907)  records  11  cases  of  hyper- 
nephromata  which  have  been  under  observation  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Clinic.  Of  these,  1  case 
was  living  but  cachectic  a  year  after  the  operation,  2  were 
dying  when  last  heard  of,  and  8  had  died.  Bone 
metastases  were  observed  in  4  of  these  cases :  this  com- 
plication, excluding  incomplete  or  unreliable  reports,  has 
already  been  noted  in  13  instances  (Albrecht,  Hochenegg, 
etc.),  making  17  cases  altogether.  In  No.  1  of  Seudder's 
new  cases  the  patient  was  a  man  aged  34,  subject  to  pain 
and  discomfort  about  the  right  shoulder-joint  for  about  a 
year.  A  tumour  was  detected  in  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft 
of  the  right  humerus  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  metastatic  hyper- 
nephroma. After  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  the 
patient  recovered,  but  then  it  was  found  that  the  left 
kidney  was  enlarged  and  slightly  movable.  A  year  later 
the  patient  was  extremely  cachectic.  In  the  second  case 
the  patient  was  a  woman  aged  40 ;  there  was  hyper- 
nephroma of  the  left  kidney,  with  numerous  metastases. 
( )ne  growth  perforated  the  frontal  bone,  and  was  success- 
fully removed  ;  a  second,  also  perforating,  was  excised 
from  the  same  bone  a  month  later.  The  patient  lived  for 
three  week9,  becoming  blind  before  death.  There  were 
metastases  in  the  left  humerus.  The  third  case  was  in  a 
man  aged  33.  The  disease  pursued  a  very  malignant 
course,  and  was  first  detected  by  the  appearance  of  a 
metastatic  deposit  on  the  pinna  of  the  right  ear.  After 
death  metastases  were  found  in  the  upper  end  of  the  right 
humerus ;  the  patient  had  recently  suffered  from  great 
pain  in  the  shoulder.  Both  adrenals  were  involved,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  solid  and  hollow  viscera.  The  fourth 
ease  occurred  in  a  man  aged  75.  He  was  the  subject  of 
marked  senile  pathological  conditions,  and  was  admitted 
into  hospital  for  fracture  of  the  left  femur  caused  by  a  fall 
on  his  kitchen  floor.  He  died  two  days  after  admission. 
There  was  hypernephroma  of  the  left  adrenal,  with 
metastases  in  the  left  femur,  as  well  as  in  the  brains,  lung, 
pleura,  and  several  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

266.      Decortication  or  the   Kldncr  and  Nephrectomy. 

Fiiaktesco  (Rif.  Hfed.,  March  23rd,  1907),  in  cases  where 
a  nephrectomy  becomes  necessary,  advises  decapsulation 
of  the  other  kidney  if  it  should  happpn  to  be  in  a  state  of 
nephritis.  He  quotes  cases  whrre  this  has  been  done  with 
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decided  benefit  to  the  patient.  By  decapsulation,  he  says, 
he  is  able  to  avoid  some  of  those  disastrous  accidents 
which  occasionally  follow  nephrectomy,  the  other  kidney 
being  unsound.  He  advises  a  double  lumbar  incision,  and 
says  the  additional  operation  does  not  add  to  the  risk.  In 
all  these  eases  he  prepares  the  patient  beforehand  by 
injecting,  a  couple  of  hours  previously,  a  mixture  of 
seopolamin  bromide  1  mg.,  airopin  sulph.  1  mg.,  and 
morphine  1  eg.  After  this  injection  the  patient 
lequires  very  little  chloroform,  and  has  less  vomiting 
snd  distress  after  the  anaesthetic.  In  illustration  of  his 
main  contention  he  gives  details  of  nephrectomy  coupled 
with  decapsulation  in  cases  of  calculous  and  tuberculous 
nephritis. 


OBSTETRICS. 


269.  Spontaneous  Rapture  of  I  mbiltcal  Cord, 

Tissier  'Le  Scalpel,  October  13th,  1907)  relates  a  case 
proving  the  possibility  of  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  the 
cord  when  delivery  has  taken  place  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion. A  woman,  aged  33,  pregnant  for  the  third  time,  with 
no  history  of  mental  or  other  abnormality  clearly  made 
out,  progressed  satisfactorily  from  her  conception  in  August 
till  towards  the  end  of  February.  Then  she  became 
strange  in  manner,  "lost  her  head"  as  her  neighbours 
expressed  it,  and  at  last,  on  April  15th,  had  a  seizure 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  eclampsia,  and  was 
removed  to  hospital.  There  was  no  sign  of  albuminuria, 
oedema,  or  stupor-,  although  slip  was  certainly  deranged  in 
mind,  and  was  insensitive  alike  to  pinpricks  and  to  the 
application  of  heat.  The  attack  was  regarded  as  hystero- 
epilepsy,  and  the  authorities  played  a  waiting  game.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  patient  got  out  of 
bed,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  ward  over  a  basin,  her 
face  still  wearing  its  expression  of  hebetude.  To  the 
inquiries  of  the  other  patients  she  simply  replied  that  she 
was  having  a  baby,  and  sure  enough  the  sound  of  a  fall  was 
followed  by  the  presence  of  an  infant  in  the  basin.  The 
patient  was  at  once  got  back  into  bed,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fifth  day  that  she  recovered  full  consciousness,  greatly 
surprised  at  the  possession  of  her  child,  having  been  quite 
unaware  of  the  delivery.  There  was  no  perineal  tear,  and 
she  made  a  good  recovery.  The  infant  was  not  injured  in 
any  way  by  its  abrupt  entrance  into  the  world,  but  the 
cord,  which  was  apparently  quite  normal,  was  broken  ofl" 
about  5  in.  from  the  umbilicus,  the  fracture  being  oblique 
but  without  any  irregularity,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  that 
manner.  The  question  arose  whether  the  cord  gave  way 
suddenly  from  the  weight  of  the  child  upon  it,  or  whether 
it  had  been  torn  asunder  by  the  patient  herself,  who  was 
observed  at  the  time  to  pull  on  something  between  her 
thighs.  Tissier  inclines  to  the  view  that  it  broke  suddenly, 
as  a  pull  on  such  a  slippery  surface  would  have  caused  the 
vessels  to  separate  at  different  levels,  with  irregularity  of 
the  gelatine  stroma. 

270.  The  Treatment  or  Puerperal  Insanity. 

Rudaux  (La  Clin.,  August  23rd,  1907)  understands  by  this 
term  all  the  different  mental  manifestations  which  are 
liable  to  supervene  during  the  course  of  the  child-bearing 
period,  during  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  lactation,  ^'hen 
such  symptoms  appear  during  pregnancy  two  factors  are  at 
work :  first,  a  nervous  temperament  or  heredity,  and 
secondly,  a  determining  cause.  The  former  is  very  variable. 
it  may  be  depression  due  to  unhappiness  or  ad,tjrse  cir- 
cumstances or  anxiety,  whilst  the  latter  is  generally  an 
auto-intoxication  due  to  pregnancy,  and  against  which 
prophylactic  and  curative  measures  can  be  adopted.  Thus, 
a  strict  regimen  with  a  well-regulated  diet  and  laxatives 
are  required  to  prevent  further  absorption  of  toxins. 
"When  nervous  symptoms  appear  these  measures  should  be 
redoubled  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  isolating 
the  patient  in  a  home  or  asylum.  The  treatment  depends 
upon  absolute  mental  rest,  suggestion,  hypnotism,  and  a 
careful  mental  and  moral  re-education.  In  acute  mania 
sedatives  are  employed,  such  as  chloral  bromide  or  mor- 
phine. Mental  symptoms  appearing  after  the  confinement 
generally  have  their  origin  in  an  intoxication  starting  from 
some  lesion  of  the  genital  tract,  and  local  treatment  with 
sedatives  and  constitutional  measures  are  sufficient.  In 
some  eases  mental  symptoms  only  become  evident  during 
lactation,  the  first  signs  are  the  suppression  of  the  milk 
and  a  dislike  to  the  child.  Isolation  with  strict  super- 
vision are  needed  and  should  be  accompanied  by  hygienic 
measures  and  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  blood  preseure  with 
salines  and  diuretics. 
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GYNAECOLOGY. 

271/     Rapture  of  Ovarian  Cyst  durine  Pregnancy. 

Morhstin  (Ann.  de  Gyntc.  et  d'ObstH.,  October,  1907) 
reports  that  a  woman,  aged  35,  was  seized  with  violent 
abdominal  pains  when  travelling  on  a  tramway. 
Shp  was  in  t*e  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  but  her 
abdomen  had  become  abnormally  distended  before  the 
accident.  On  the  fourth  day,  after  passing  a  hard  motion, 
the  patient  felt  even  more  violent  pain  and  vomited 
frequently.  She  was  admitted  into  hospital,  and  there  all 
the  signs  of  internal  haemorrhage  were  observed.  The 
extremities  were  cold,  the  radial  pulse  could  not  be  felt, 
and  there  was  clearly  free  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
A  bu'ky  tumour  lay  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  reaching 
above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  the  uterus  was 
enlarged  and  soft.  No  blood  issued  from  the  vagina. 
Anaemia  was  extreme.  Abdominal  section  was  performed, 
and  the  tumour  proved  to  be  a  ruptured  multiloeular  cyst 
of  the  right  ovary.  Its  pedicle  had  apparently  become 
twisted,  and  it  had  swung  over  to  the  left  side.  The 
bleeding  issued  from  a  rent  in  its  walls.  The  peritoneum 
was  drained.  The  patient's  condition  seemed  desperate 
■for  some  time.  On  the  second  day  labour  set  in  and  a  dead 
and  macerated  male  fetus  was  expelled.  The  placenta  had 
to  be  removed  on  the  second  day,  and  on  the  third  the 
patient  was  very  weak  and  excitable,  yet  she  ultimately 
recovered. 


272. 


Uterine    Fibroid    associated 
Dermoid    I'jst, 


Beroer  (Journ.  des  Prat.,  May  11th,  1907)  quotes  the  case 
of  a  woman,  40  years  of  age,  who  suffered  from  an  inter- 
stitial fibroid  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  in  whom  there 
was  also  found  on  the  left  side  above  the  true  pelvis 
a  tumour  the  size  of  the  fist.  This  tumour  was  mobile, 
resistant,  and  slightly  tender,  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  pedunculated  fibroid.  As  the  patient  was  losing  much 
blood,  operation  was  carried  out,  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages  being  removed.  The  movable  mass  on  the 
left  side  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  a  dermoid,  con- 
taining hair,  part  of  a  dental  alveolus,  and  two  teeth. 
Complete  recovery  followed  the  operation. 


273. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


The  Trypsin  Treatment  of  Malignant  Disease. 


Donati  (Rif.  Med.,  March  2nd,  1907)  publishes  a  case  of 
sarcoma  of  the  testicle  successfully  treated  with  injections 
of  trypsin.  The  man,  aged  52,  first  noticed  symptoms  in 
the  summer  of  1905.  In  January,  1906,  he  sought  advice 
owing  to  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  and  for  a  left  inguinal 
hernia.  An  operation  was  performed  on  January  29th, 
1906,  the  testicle  and  cord  removed  as  far  as  possible,  but 
owing  to  deep-seated  glands  in  the  iliac  region,  it  was  im- 
possible to  remove  the  growth  completely.  On  micro- 
scopic examination,  it  was  found  to  be  a  round-celled  sar- 
coma. The  wound  suppurated,  and  when  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  in  March  there  was  still  a  fistulous  track  and 
the  lumbar  pains  were  worse  than  before  ;  a  hard  mass  of 
new  growth  had  formed  in  the  site  of  the  wound.  Radio- 
therapy was  tried,  but  gave  no  relief.  On  May  17th  a 
further  operation  was  performed,  and  as  much  of  the 
growth  removed  as  possible.  The  wound  broke  down 
again,  and  nodules  of  new  growth  soon  reappeared.  It 
was  then  decided  to  try  the  trypsin  treatment,  and  on 
June  10th  2  c.cm.  of  a  2  percent,  solution  were  injected 
into  the  gluteal  region  ;  no  immediate  result  followed,  and 
the  injection  was  repeated  on  the  12th  (not  in  the  gluteal 
region,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  growth).  The 
treatment  was  carried  on  for  seven  months,  and  about 
130  c.cm.  were  injected  in  forty-five  sittings,  either  in  the 
region  or  in  the  substance  of  the  growth  itself.  The  injec- 
tions had  to  be  abandoned  for  short  intervals,  either  owing 
to  pain  or  constitutional  disturbance.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  treatment  the  wound  remained  closed,  and  the  growth, 
as  far  as  one  could  feel,  was  completely  absorbed  ;  the 
lumbar  pains  had  disappeared,  and  the  man  was  able  to 
follow  his  employment  without  fatigue.  The  mass 
removed  in  the  second  operation  had  the  same  characters 
as  beforp,  namely,  round-celled  sarcoma.  The  patient 
remained  well  at  the  date  of  the  report. 

274.  Lleht   Treatment  of  Iupns. 

Mally  (Rev.  de  Chir.,  No.  7,  1907),  in  a  paper  on  the  present 
state  of  phototherapy,    gives  a   full   description  of  the 


technique  of  Finsen's  method,  which  he  believes  is  very 
efficacious,  and  beyond  comparison  the  best  plan  of  treat- 
ment in  cases  of  lupus  of  the  face.  In  Finsen's  Institute 
at  Copenhagen,  where  this  method  is  extensively  practised 
by  experts,  and  careful  study  has  been  made  of  its  technical 
details,  good  results  have,  it  is  stated,  been  obtained  in  95 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  facial  lupus.  The  author  disputes 
at  some  length  Finsen's  view  that  these  superior  results 
are  due  to  the  destructive  action  of  light  on  bacteria,  and 
srgues  that  the  modern  method  acts  just  as  the  old  plans 
of  treatment  by  scarification,  the  thermo-cautery  and 
chemical  caustic  agents  did,  by  producing  a  chronic  irrita- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  older  methods,  the  author  points 
out,  were  capable  of  giving  good  results,  but  in  regard  to 
facility  of  application,  and  also  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  patient,  presented  certain  disadvantages. 
Finsen's  treatment  in  most  cases  is  certainly  spread  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  but  the  course  is  broken  by 
periods  of  rest.  It  causes  very  little  if  any  pain,  and  is 
followed  by  less  scarring  and  disfigurement.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  author  insists  on  the  necessity  of  rendering  what 
he  regards  as  a  marvellous  therapeutical  method,  generally 
available,  and  holds  that  other  countries  should  follow  the 
example  of  Denmark,  where,  thanks  to  the  help  of  public 
authorities,  lupus  in  advanced  stages  has  ceased  to  exist. 

275.  Tte  Disinfectant  Action  or  Kresol  Preparations. 

The  disinfection  of  fluids  containing  the  causal  micro- 
organisms of  various  infective  diseases  by  means  of  kresol 
preparations  ought  to  fulfil  two  functions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  kresol  preparation  forms  a  layer  above  the 
infected  fluid,  and  shuts  off  the  contact  with  the  outer 
air  and  deodorizes  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  should  be 
able  to  attack  the  germs  in  the  fluid  and  destroy  them. 
Bickel  and  A.  Kraus  (Arbeit,  a.  d.  Kaiserl.  Gesund' 
Band  xxvi,  Heft  2,  1907)  have  investigated  the  action 
of  three  preparations  of  kresol,  namely,  saprol,  linseed 
oil,  and  petroleum  kresol,  all  of  which  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Prussian  Ministry  for  the  disinfection  of 
rafts.  It  was  found  that  linseed  oil  mixed  with  raw  kresol 
in  equal  parts  formed  a  homogeneous  fluid.  Petroleum 
formed  a  mixture  with  kresol,  which  when  floated  over 
water  allowed  the  kresol  gradually  to  separate  out  of  the 
mixture  and  to  fall  in  drops  through  the  water.  One 
sample,  ;however,  gave  a  mixture  from  which  the  kresol 
only  separated  very  slowly  in  small  quantities.  The  dis- 
infecting properties  were  determined  by  the  method 
described  by  Paul  and  Kroenig.  The  tests  were  conducted 
with  staph} lococci,  both  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  the  substances 
being  used.  Ammonia  was  used  to  neutralize  the  effect 
of  the  disinfectant  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  experi- 
ment. After  five  minutes  with  1  per  cent,  solutions  only 
two  colonies  developed  within  two  days  from  each  five 
garnets  when  saprol  was  used,  twenty-two  when  petroleum 
kresol  was  used,  and  160  when  linseed  oil  kresol  was  used. 
The  second  series,  which  corresponded  more  nearly  to 
natural  conditions,  was  conducted  with  less  differences  in 
the  results.  When  typhoid  bacilli  and  cholera  vibriones 
were  used,  suspended  in  physiological  saline  solution, 
practically  no  difference  between  the  disinfectant  strengths 
of  the  three  preparations  was  noted.  These  micro-organisms 
resisted  the  actien  of  the  disinfectants  longer  when  con- 
tained in  faeces  than  when  in  saline  solution.  (Typhoid 
bacilli  lasted  for  four  or  five  days  in  physiological  saline 
suspension  when  covered  with  each  of  the  three  fluids, 
while  they  lasted  for  eight  days  when  in  suspension  in 
faeces,  when  covered  by  the  kresol  preparations.)  The  lower 
layers  of  the  faecal  suspensions  resisted  the  action  of  the 
floating  disinfectant  longest,  and  since  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  rendered  as  favourable  as  possible, 
the  authors  say  that  one  may  expect  that  disinfection  by 
these  means  in  actual  practice  would  be  completed  more 
slowly  and  less  certainly.  They  conducted  some  experi- 
ments with  tap  water,  and  the  kresol  preparations,  which 
show  clearly  that  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  by  no  means 
inconniderable.  The  inhibition  toward  the  diffusion  when 
the  medium  through  which  the  kresol  preparation  has  to 
diffuse  contains  solid  particles  is  certainly  great, 'and  for 
this  as  well  as  other  reasons  it  becomes  necessary  to 
recommend  that,  the  quantity  of  fluid  floated  over  the  fluid 
to  be  disinfected  should  be  as  great  as  the  vessel  in  which 
the  disinfection  is  to  ;jl  carried  out  allows. 

276.  Intraperitoneal  Inleet'ons  or  Air  In  Tnbercnlou 

Peritonitis 

Silvestri  (Gazz.  degh  Usped.,  April  21st,  1907)  believes 
that  when  laparotomy  is  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculous  peritonitis  it  is  not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the 
effect  of  light  as  to  the  introduction  of  air  per  se.  Certain 
results  with  the  infroduct  on  of  sterilized  air  in  the  pleura 
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and  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  are  quoted  in  support 
of  the  same  condition.  In  the  case  of  peritonitis  the 
author  does  not  believe  it  necesearj  to  sterilize  or  filter  the 
air,  as  he  believes  that  the  saprophytes  in  the  air  assist  in 
the  mechanism  of  cure.  Enough  air  is  introduced  to 
distend  the  abdomen  to  the  same  size  as  it  was  before 
paracentesis.  The  author  has  treated  two  cases  success- 
fully, both  of  the  ascitic  type,  even  the  solid  masses 
becoming  completely  absorbed  at  the  end  of  five  months. 


277.         Indicanurla  in   Cerebrospinal  Meningitis. 

Campagna  (Gazz.  degli  Ozptd.,  August  11th,  1907),  during 
an  epidemic  of  cerebro-spiual  meningitis,  examined  14  cases 
(mostly  children}  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  indican 
in  the  urine.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  indican  was 
present  in  considerable  quantities  in  all.  Further,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  constant  relation  between  the 
amount  of  indican  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease  ;  the 
more  indican  the  severer  the  attack.  It  is  possible  that 
the  increased  indican  in  severe  eases  may  only  be  a  special 
case,  for  it  is  said  that  kdican  is  frequently  found  in  other 
diseases  just  before  a  fatal  termination,  and  if  this  is  so 
the  indicanuria  in  some  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
may  only  be  part  of  this  general  law.  Further  observations 
are  necessary. 


278. 
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Cancer   and   the   Infernal   Medium. 


Leqbakd  says  (Sem.  Mid.,  No.  8,  February  20th,  1907)  that 
twenty  years  of  continued  research  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate a  parasite  in  cancerous  disease,  ani  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  such  an  agency,  many  facts  appear 
to  indicate  that  some  other  causation  must  besought  for. 
Even  if  we  were  to  find  a  micro-organism,  cultivable  and 
inoculable,  capable  of  producing  all  the  various  changes 
grouped  under  the  name  of  cancer,  we  should  still  be  at  a 
loss  to  explain  the  two  clinically  cardinal  facts  of  local 
recurrence  and  metastasis.  The  neoplastic  process  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  deranged  cellular  proliferation.  Of  the 
laws  of  normal  cell  proliferation  we  know  extremely  little, 
but  some  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  such 
knowledge  as  we  have.  The  tissues  in  man  are  composed 
of  differentiated  cells,  and  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
differentiation  is  the  duration  of  life  of  the  individual  cell. 
Thus,  the  intestinal  epithelium  is  renewed  from  day  to 
day,  while  a  nerve  cell  probably  lives  for  many  years.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  given  tissue  in  its  normal  perfect  state 
a  balance  must  be  maintained  between  decaying  cells  and 
cells  coming  to  maturity.  Hence  there  must  be  the 
optimum  period  for  the  perfect  development  of  a  cell 
in  that  tissue,  and  so  for  each  variety  of  differentiated  cell 
there  must  be  a  definite  characteristic  period  within  which 
it  is  replaced  or  renewed.  If  now  we  Buppose  that  for  any 
reason  a  group  of  cells  within  a  tissue  alters  its  renewal 
period,  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  its  neighbours, 
which  retain  the  physiological  period,  this  group  of  cells 
has  taken  on  neoplastic  characters.  Its  number  will 
increase  in  geometrical  progression :  and,  further,  since 
the  generations  are  more  hurried,  the  cells  cannot  become 
fully  differentiated,  and  must  be  atypical  in  character. 
Thus,  a  simple  cessation  of  the  synchronism  of  its  renewal 
is  sufficient  to  give  to  any  cell  a  neoplastic  capacity. 
In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  malignant  growths 
to  be  more  common  in  tissue  of  fiequent  renewal,  such  as 
epithelia,  than  in  nerve  or  bone  or  muscle.  Now,  the 
fixity  of  type  presented  by  differentiated  cells  of  the 
higher  animals  is  dependent  on  the  constancy  of  com- 
position of  the  fluid*  in  which  they  are  bathed,  the 
"internal  medium"  of  Claude  Bernard.  The  cells  con- 
stantly tend  to  vary  in  response  to  external  influences  or 
slight  local  changes  in  the  lymph.  These  variations,  how- 
ever, are  kept  within  what  we  call  physiological  limits 
by  the  general  uniformity  of  the  internal  medium,  which 
thus  makes  possible  a  regular  renewal  period,  and  so 
supplies  the  necessary  conditions  for  atypical  multiplica- 
tion—that is,  cancer.  In  invertebrates  this  constancy  is 
absent  and  cancer  is  unknown,  as  it  is  in  the  embryonic 
stages  of  vertebrates  where  the  circulatory  system  is  still 
of  the  invertebrate  type.  Further,  once  a  cell  has  altered 
its  renewal  period,  the  eon*  tancy  of  the  composition  of  the 
blood  enables  it  to  maintain  its  new  rate  of  growth, 
hmbolie  foci,  therefore,  continue  to  proliferate  at  this  new 
rate,  and  metastatic  growths  are  the  result.  The  neoplastic 
process  Is  thus  allied  to  the  normal  evolution  of  the  tissues, 
future  study  will  be  directed  most  profitably  to  the  laws  of 
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development  of  the  non-malignant  tumours,  in  relation  to 
which  cancer  merely  represents  a  further  step  In  evolution, 
and  specific  cytotoxic  serums  may  be  expected  to  give  the 
most  fruitful  results. 

279.        Septicaemia  due  to  Micrococcus  TetraRennA. 

Bonardi  (I.'  Oaptdale  Maggiore,  Milan,  19C6)  adds  another 
to  the  slowly-increasing  list  of  cases  where  the  Micrococcus 
tetragenus  was  the  cause  of  a  general  infection  or  septic- 
aemia, ending  fatally.  This  organism,  first  brought  into 
prominence  by  Koch  and  Gaffky  as  occurring  in  lung 
cavities  in  association  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  was  at 
first  denied  pathogenic  properties.  Evidence,  however, 
has  accumulated  showing  that  it  may  cause  local  abscesses, 
for  example,  in  the  recesses  of  the  buccal  cavities,  where 
it  ccfurs  normally,  and  among  many  cases  where  it  was 
present  along  with  the  more  common  pyogenic  bacteria  : 
a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  where  it  was  the  only 
organism  found  in  widespread  general  lesions.  In  one  or 
two  of  these  it  has  been  obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the 
circulating  blood  during  life  and  the  heart  blood  after 
death.  Bonardi  colltcti  the  recorded  cases,  and  gives  a 
summary  of  the  literature  to  date  which  is  very  useful,  the 
moie  so  as  many  of  the  references  are  to  journals  or  dis- 
cussions not  generally  accessible.  He  gives,  in  fact,  a 
fairly  full  account  of  the  Micrococcus  tetrogeti-us  in  its 
biological  characters  as  well  as  its  pathogenic  properties 
bringing  together  many  details  not  to  be  found  even  in 
pretentious  manuals  like  Kolle  and  Wassermann's  Hand- 
buch.  Several  varieties  have  been  distinguished,  to  some 
of  which  thp  nower  of  producing  disease  in  man  has  been 
denied,  but  Bonardi  inclines  to  the  view  that  these  dis- 
tinctions are  not  specific.  Clinically  the  symptoms  are 
not  characteristic.  They  are  those  of  a  general  septic- 
aemia, accompanied  by  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities, 
and  frequently  also  into  the  joints.  Their  indefinite  nature 
may,  perhaps,  justify  Bonardi's  inclusion  of  the  disease 
amongst  the  so-called  rheumatic  infections.  In  his  case 
the  symptoms  were  added  to  a  typical  picture  of  biliary 
colic.  During  life  the  albus  form  of  the  micrococcus  was 
obtained  in  pure  culture  from  the  blood.  Arguing  from 
the  post-morttm  finding,  he  considers  that  the  organism 
was  carried  from  the  mouth  and  efftcted  a  lodgement  in 
the  bile  ducts,  where  it  caused  an  acgio-cholitis,  with 
formation  in  the  gall  bladder  of  a  calculus  ;  and  when  the 
general  health  and  resisting  power  of  the  patient  had  been 
reduced  by  the  recurrent  attacks  of  colic  and  jaundice, 
the  organisms  invaded  the  circulation  and  became 
disseminattd  throughout  the  body,  causing  a  fatal 
termination. 

280.     leueocjtie  Action   of  the  Blood  Bernm  in   Leukaemia, 

J.  A.  Capps  and  J.  F.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  experiments  with  the  blood  of  four 
patients  suffering  from  leukaemia  who  were  being  sub- 
jected to  the  j-ray  treatment.  Three  of  these  cases  were  of 
the  lymphatic  and  one  of  the  spleno-myelogenous  variety. 
The  clinical  result  of  the  treatment  was  "favourable  "  in 
one  case,  "  fair "  in  another,  whilst  the  third  showed 
"  slight  improvement  only,"  and  the  fourth  gave  "a  good 
result  followed  by  a  relapse."  Capps  and  Smith  found 
(Journ.  of  Exper.  Med.,  January,  1907)  that  the  a-ray  treat- 
ment produced  a  disintegration  of  the  leucocytes,  affecting 
especially  the  young  forms,  namely  the  myelocytes  and  the 
non-granular  mononuclear  cells.  A  similar  action,  but 
one  of  less  degree,  was  also  found  to  take  place  in 
leukaemic  blood  exposed  to  the  x  rays  in  i-itro.  The  serum 
of  a  leukaemic  patient  who  showed  improvement 
under  the  treatment  caused  leucopenia  when  injected  into 
animals,  and  when  added  in  hanging-drop  preparations  to 
the  leucocytes  of  other  individuals  caused  disintegration 
of  the  cells.  This  leucolytic  action  appeared  to  be  selec- 
tive, the  mononuclear  cells  being  first  destroyed,  and  to  be 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  clinical  improvement  of  the 
patient  under  treatment.  The  serum  of  a  case  of  leukaemia 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  .r  rays  had  a  marked  agglu- 
tinating action  upon  normal  red  corpuscles  and  upon 
other  corpuscles.  The  degree  of  agglutination  varied 
roughly  with  the  degree  of  leucolysis  which  was  present. 
It  was  found  that  the  x-ray  treatment  of  normal  or 
leukaemic  blood  in  vitro  did  not  materially  alter  the 
phagocytic  power  of  the  leucocytes.  The  injection  of  a 
strong  leucolytic  serum  from  a  patient  suffering  from  lym- 
phatic leukaemia  and  under  .r-ray  treatment  into  another 
individual  with  lymphatic  leukaemia  and  not  under  this 
treatment  caused  a  decided  and  rapid  fall  in  the  number  of 
the  leucocytes,  the  mononuclear  cells  being  principally 
affected.  But  with  repeated  injections  a  partial  immunity 
to  the  serum  was  established. 
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MEDICINE. 

281.  Exoseuous  Toxic  Albnnlluurla. 

Albuminuria  resulting  from  the  toxic  effects  of  poisons 
taken  into  the  body,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  Fiessinger  (Jo-urn. 
dis  Prqt^,  August  17th,  1907)  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  various  forms  of  albuminuria  resulting  from  the  intake 
and  absorption  ol  these  poisons.  Poisoning  by  mercurials 
miy  give  rise  to  an  acute  nephritis  and  in  some  oases  to 
suppression  of  urine  ;  in  other  cases  the  urine  is  found  to 
oontain  albumen  and  an  abundance  of  fatty  granular  casts. 
The  author  states  that  in  the  Paris  hospitals  patients  with 
mercurial  poisoning  are  frequently  adjniHted,  their  urine 
containing  large  quantities  of  alhumen  and  casts.  The 
prognosis  in  these  cases  of  albuminuria  due  to  mercurial 
poisoning  is  favourable,  and  the  treatment  should  consist 
111  the  administration  of  large  quantities  of  Evian  water  by 
the  mouth  and  rest  in  bed.  In  influenza  and  in  pneumonia 
the  application  of  eantharides  to  the  skin  to  produce 
vesication  is  attended  with  grave  risks  ;  in  the  former 
disease  there  is  great  danger  of  setting  up  nephritis,  and  in 
several  cases  of  pneumonia^  in  winch  vesication  by 
cantharides  had  been  produced,  death  from  anuria  and 
haematuria  have  resulted.  Further,  in  other  infectious 
diseases  of  an  acute  nature  cantharides  vesication  should 
not  be  permitted.  When  albuminuria  due  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cantharides  has  occurred,  the  treatment  should 
consist  of  the  administration  of  a  m<ilk:and-w.aterdiet4Mily 
and  with  rest  in  bed.  In  albuminuria  the  result  of  acute 
phosphorus  poisoning  the  urine  may  be  suppressed  or 
-diminished  in  amount  and  blood-coloured.  Amongst 
the.  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  chronic 
albuminuria  is  more  frequent.  In  the  acute  forms 
the  stomach  should  be  washed  out,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  nothing  but  water  should  be  given  by  the  mouth,  to 
be  gradually  followed  by  a  milk-and-water  diet.  Albu- 
minuria.due  to  a  mild  nephritis  may  also  result  from  the 
administration  of  turpentine,  cubebs,  copaiba,  and  santal. 
Arsenical  albuminuria  may  occur  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  poisoning.  (  In  acute  poisoning  with  arsenic  the 
urine  may  even  be  suppressed  ;  for  this  one  prescribes  a 
milk-and-water  diet,  a  dessertspoonful  of  calained  magnesia 
live  or  six  times  a  day  in  water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  incoffee  every  ten  minutes.  Chronic  arsenical 
albuminuria  results  from  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal 
epithelium  or  from  a  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys.  For  the 
albuminuria  resulting  from  carbonic  oxide  poisoning  one 
miy  employ  scarifications  over  the  kidney  regions,  inhala- 
tions of  oxygen,  and  a  milk  diet.  The  two  most  important 
causes  of  chronic  toxic  albuminuria  are  lead  and  mercury  ; 
other  minor  causes  are  the  use  of  tobacco  and  the  pro- 
longed taking  of  sulphonal.  In  workers  in  lead  albumin- 
uria with  signs  of  cirrhosis  of  the  kidneys  is  commonly 
observed,  but,  apart  from  evidences ..  of  interstitial 
nephritis,  the  author  has  never  found  chronic  albu- 
minuria to  exist  in  workers  in  lead.  Treatment  consists 
in  prophylaxis,  body  hygiene,  milk-and-water  diet,  and  the 
administration  of  potassium  iodide  in  small  doses  for  a 
fortnight  every  two  or  three  months.  Chronic  mercurial 
albuminuria  is  more  common  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  and 
interstitial  changes  in  the  kidneys  may  at  length  appear. 
Mercurial  albuminuria  differs  from  that  occurring  during 
the  second  and  tertiary  periods  of  syphilis  in  being  less 
marked  and  in  being  preceded  by  polyuria,  and,  lastly,  in 
being  increased  by  further  administration  of  the  drug.  In 
patients  undergoing  prolonged  treatment  with  mercury  it 
is  advisable  to  examine  the  urine  frequently,  and  to  stop 
the  treatment  as  soon  as  albuminuria  appears. 
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•SfclR-sfajne,''  <*r  tha  Symtraxue  of 
Proflottet. 


A.  Busi  (Bull,  d.  Set.  Med.,  Bologna,  1907,  p.  217)  describes 
the  esse  of  a  woman  of  53  apparej^thr  free  from  any  family 
history  of. gout,  who  at  the  age  of  35  began  to  suffer  from 
severe  facial  neuralgia :  and  articular  pains  (shoulder, 
elbows,  hands),  worse  at  night,  appeared  three  years  later. 
At  this  time,  too,  the  hands  began  to  be  red,  swollen,  cold, 
and  the  aeat  erf  formication,  especially  in  the  winter  :  and 
hard,  tender  masses  slowly  formed  in  the  finger-pulps, 
which  ulcerated,  and  gave  issue  to  a  thick  yellowish  dis- 
charge, which  dried  up  in  the  summer.  Some  years  later 
her  condition  was  diagnosed  as  the  gangrenous  form  of 


Raynaud's  disease.  When  the  patient  was  49,  paino 
appeared  in  the  knees  after  a  chill,  and  small  stony  sub- 
cutaneous nodules  slowly  grew  over  the  right  patella, 
followed  two  years  later  by  similar  nodules  appearing  over 
the  left  patella  and  along  the  crests  of  the  tibiae.  Finally, 
similar  nodules  were  found  along  the  ulnar  aspects  of  the 
forearms  a  few  months  before  Busi  saw  her.  None  of 
the  nodules  ulcerated,  excepting  those  in  the  finger-tips. 
The  patient  was  habitually  constipated  ;  numerous  smal3 
facial  angiomas  had  made  their  appearance  a  few  years 
before  she  came  under  observation.  At  52  the  patient  had 
an  attack  of  lumbar  pains,  vomiting,  and  general  debility, 
and  albumen  was  found  in  the  urine.  Gout  was  diagnosed. 
Busi  describes  the  condition  of  the  patient  at  63.  The 
subcutaneous  nodules  were  very  opaque  to  the  .r  rays,  and 
an  incomplete  biopsy  showed  that  the  material  composing 
them  gave  no  murexide  reaction,  but  did  evolve  C02  when 
treated  with  HC1.  Skiagraphs  are  given  which  show 
admirably  the  deposits  in  the  tips  of  left  little  and  right 
middle  finger,  and  in  the  right  thumb,  left  forearm,  and 
right  knee.  Busi  thinks  that  these  deposits  were  made  up 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  He  discusses  the 
history  and  nature  of  the  syndrome,  which  was  described 
by  Profichet  in  1900,  and  of  which  Bayle(1905)  has  collected 
15  cases,  and  consists  in  the  gradual  growth  of  calcareous 
nodules  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  especially  round 
about  the  larger  joints,  without  involvement  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  with  a  tendency  to  ulceration  or 
cieatrization,  and  accompanied  by  various  atrophic  and 
nervous  symptoms.  The  disease  appears  mostly  in  the 
young.  Profichet  thought  the  nodules  due  to  parasitic 
infection  rather  than  to  any  diathesis,  but  it  his  also  been 
attributed  to  Talamon's  "  calcareous  diathesis."  It  may  be 
associated  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea  or  of  abdominal  pains. 
It  is  obviously  liable  to  be  confused  with  chronic  gout ; 
but  gouty  nodules  contain  urates,  and  are  comparatively 
transparent  to  the  x ,  rays.  Busi  notes  that  some  of  the 
nodules  in  his  case  definitely  took  origin  from  the  bones, 
while  others  were  free  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 
Preferences  to  the  literature  are  given. 

283.  Lejouiyomata  or  c;at*tro-lntcstinaL  Trucl. 

Fabyan  (Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  September,  1907) 
records  the  occurrence  of  leiomyomata  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  associated  with  fibiomata  mollusca  and 
subcutaneous  haemangiomata,  in  a  white  woman,  aged  67, 
who  first  noticed  the  lumps  on  her  body  when  a  child. 
She  had  always  had  good  health  and  never  any  chronic 
gastric  symptoms.  Scattered  over  the  whole  body,  but 
especially  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  were  a 
large  number  of  nodular  growths  which  microscopically 
were  fibromata  mollusca  with  a  few  small  haemangiomata. 
There  were  none  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  the  palms 
and  soles  were  free,  and  the  position  of  the  nodules  showed 
no  relation  to  the  course  of  nerves.  Some  were  but 
slightly  raised,  While  others  were  elevated  on  a  broad  base 
or  had  a  short  pedicle.  The  stomach  was  dilated  and 
showed  considerable  post-mortem  self  digestion.  Scattered 
over  the  posterior  wall  were  a  dozen  or  more  fine  nodular 
elongated  thickenings  slightly  bulging  the  peritoneal  sur- 
face, but  not  observable  on  the  mucous  surface,  and  their 
axes  were  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  stomach.  ■  These 
were  myomatous  in  nature,  and  a-similar  subserous  sessile 
jjodule  was  found  in  the  ileum.,  There  were  no  uterine 
ruyomota.  Other  lesions,  pifesent  were  :  Arterio-sclerosis, 
.chronic fibrous  myocarditis,  brown  atrophy  of  the  cardiac; 
.muscle,  chronic  nephritis,  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema, tuberculous  tapica}  scar,  chronic  fibrous  pleuritis, 
-an.thracosis,  cbronio  tubeivukus  bronchial  lymphadenitis, 
chronic  tubercles,  in  the  liver,  tiiiid  scoliosis.  The  features 
of  interest  in  the  case-were  the  marked  condition  of;  fibro- 
mata, mollusca  of  the  skin  associated  with  gastro-intestical 
myomata,.  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  gastric  myomata 
.with  involvement  in  every  instance  of  the  outer  layer  of 
the  muscularis,  and  also  the  presence  cf  subcutaneous 
haemangiomata. 


SURGERY. 


284.<    The  Treatment  of  Sobaslrasalold  Eolations. 

Baumg.abinkr  and  HuGriEB  (Rei-ue  de  Cldrurgie,  No.  8, 
1907),  in  concluding  a   lengthy  review   of   the   qlip.kal 
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features,  complications,  and  treatment  in  the  different 
forms  of  subastragaloid  luxations,  lay  down  the  following 
rules  for  dealing  with  these  injuries.  Recent  simple  luxa- 
tions should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  alter  the 
injury  It  is  indispensable  In  all  but  some  exceptional 
cases  to  administer  an  anaesthetic  in  order  to  relax  the 
contracted  muscles,  which  present  powerful  obstacles  to 
reduction.  Incases  in  which  there  is  no  interposition  of 
ligamentous  tissue  or  of  tendon  between  the  head  of  the 
a^galus  and  its  articular  cavity,  reduction  may  be 
readily  effected  by  abduction  for  inward  luxation  and 
aiduction  for  outward  luxation,  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
in  each  instance  being  pushed  backwards.  It  there  be  any 
interposition  of  fibrous  tissue,  reduction  cannot  be  made 
without  foivib'.e  flexion  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  with  the 
object  of  relaxiog  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 
Reduction  of  luxation  in  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  can  be 
effected  by  traction  and  depression  of  the  displaced  bones 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  leg,  the  foot,  being  dragged  forwards 
in  cases  of  posterior  luxation,  and  pushed  backwaris  in 
oases  of  anterior  luxation.  In  cases  of  recent  simple  luxa- 
tion in  which  reduction  cannot  be  effected  by  manipula- 
tion, arthrectomv  should  be  practised  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  obstacle.  If  this  fails,  the  surgeon  should 
remove  the  detached  head  of  the  astragalus  if  the  neck  of 
this  bone  be  fractured,  and,  if  the  bone  be  intact,  resect  the 
head,  and  then  replace  in  its  normal  position  the  body  of 
the  bone.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  whole  of  the 
astragalus  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Compound 
subastragaloid  luxations  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  simple  f  >rnis,  provided  the  injury  be  a  recent  one 
and  tbe  wound  free  from  infection  and  capable  of  being 
thoroughly  cleansed.  The  patient  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  the  astragalus  be  removed  at  the  first  signs 
of  septic  infection.  In  cases  of  infected  compound  luxa- 
t  on,  immediate  astragalectomv  should  be  practised,  and 
the  wound  be  freely  drained.  Resection  of  the  astragalus 
is  indicated  in  cases  of  old  luxation. 

285.  Pelvic  Deformity  in   Hplna  Btnila. 

KBRMtSSOK  {Eevue  d'Orthopidie,  No.  5,  1907)  directs  atten- 
tion to  an  abnormal  state  of  the  pelvic  bones,  which 
though  of  decided  pathological  interest  does  not  seem 
likely,  from  the  conditions  of  such  cases,  to  present,  as  the 
author  suggests,  any  great  importance  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Two  cases  are  reported  which  show  that  in 
spina  bifida  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  and  especially  in 
that  form  known  as  spina  bifida  occulta,  in  which  there 
is  no  protrusion  of  the  spinal  contents  through  the  osseous 
cleft,  complicating  deformities  of  the  Bpine  and  pelvic 
girdle  may  occur  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  par- 
turition, la  one  of  these  cases  skiagraphic  examination 
showed  a  very  decided  scoliotic  curvature  of  the  lumbo- 
sacral portion  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  was  on 
the  left.  The  whole  of  the  right  half  of  the  pelvic  cavity 
was  large  and  well  developed,  while  the  left  half  was 
narrow  and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  ilium  being  elevated 
ntid  In  almost  direct  contact  with  the  vertebral  column. 
Tne  left  half,  which  is  thus  much  contracted,  conforms  to 
the  type  of  deformity  known  as  the  oblique  oval  pelvis. 
There  is  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  iliac  crest  on  the 
left  side  which  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  the  whole  of 
the  ilium.  The  left  pubis  also  is  elevated,  so  that  the 
symphysis  is  directed  obliquely  towards  the  left  side.  This 
elevation  of  the  left  half  of  the  pelvis  is  the  cause  of 
shortening  of  the  lower  limb  on  the  left  side,  and  of 
consequent  limping. 

266.  Tenilon  Trnnsplunlmlon    in    Congenital 

and  Acquired  Talaiieg. 

Ashhurst  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  August,  1907) 
reports  six  cases  of  clubfoot  in  which  tendon  transplanta- 
tion was  successfully  performed.  In  patients  with  infan- 
tile paralysis  he  urges  that  when  competent  surgical  treat- 
ment has  been  unsuccessfully  tried  for  a  year,  this  treat- 
ment offers  the  best  prognosis  ;  while  in  those  cases  arising 
can?enltally  a  longer  period  may  be  allowed  before 
resorting  to  transplantation.  Prior  to  the  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  overcome  the  deformity,  so  that  the  foot  may 
be  temporarily  retained  in  a  position  of  over-correction, 
and  this  may  be  done  by  manipulation,  stretching,  and 
tenotomy  until  its  over-corrected  position  can  be  easily 
maintained  by  the  pressure  of  one  finger.  Ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  foot  has  become  perfectly  flaccid  the 
retaining  cast  may  be  removed  and  tendon  transplantation 
performed.  Periosteal  implantation  gives  better  results 
than  transplantation  into  another  tendon,  and  a  more 
certain  result  follows  transference  of  a  healthy  tendon  to 
the  place  of  a  weak  one  than  by  suturing  the  distal  end  of 
the  paralysed  tendon  into  a  normal  tendon.  More  satis- 
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factory  also  will  b^  the  {result  of  transplantation  of  an 
extensor  tendon  for  extensor  paralysis  or  of  a  flexor  tendon 
for  flexor  paralysis  than  by  using  a  flexor  muscle  to  over- 
come extensor  paralysis,  or  vice  versa  When,  however, 
all  of  one  group  of  musclea  are  paralysed  it  may  be 
necessary  to  transplant  «  muscle  whose  function  is  the 
reverse  of  that  we  wish  to  develop.  A  short  incision  is 
made  in  the  line  of  the  tendon,  the  sheath  opened,  and  the 
tendon,  after  being  grasped  by  clamp  forceps  to  prevent  re- 
traction, cut  at  the  desired  point.  In  the  case  of  ihe  tibialis 
anticus  it  must  be  shaved  from  the  scaphoid  and  internal 
cuneiform  bones,  aB  it  is  none  too  long  to  reach  the  inser- 
tion of  the  peroneus  brevis.  Longer  tendons  may  be  cut 
higher  and  their  distal  ends  sutured  to  neighbouring  sound 
tendons.  After  exposing  the  tendon  above  the  annular 
ligament  it  is  drawn  out  and,  either  by  burrowing  subcu- 
taneouely  with  forceps  or  by  attaching  it  to  a  probe, 
drawn  down  subcutaneously  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be 
permanently  anchored.  The  incision  here  should  not  be 
exactly  in  the  line  of  pull  of  the  transplanted  tendon, 
since  skin  union  may  be  delayed  by  tension.  In  suturing, 
the  knot  should  never  be  on  the  tendon,  but  placed  to  one 
side  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  unable  to  cause 
annoyance.  The  foot  is  dressed  before  the  Ksmarch  is 
removed  and  a  plaster  case  applied  with  the  limb  elevated, 
in  which  position  it  is  kept  for  forty-eight  hours.  This 
may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
free  motion  of  the  foot  should  not  be  permitted  for  six  or 
eight  weeks. 


OBSTETRICS. 

287.  Lesions  or  Nipple  during:  Kactulion. 

Rudaux  (La  Clin.,  October  11th,  1997)  says  fissures  and 
excoriations  of  the  nipple  generally  develop  during  the 
first  week  of  lactation,  seldom  after  this  time ;  primi- 
parae  are  more  prone  to  them  than  multiparae,  although  a 
few  persons  find  they  recur  at  every  birth.  The  lesions 
are  as  a  rule  bilateral,  and  personal  predisposition  has 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  them.  There  are  two 
forms  of  uaibilicated  nipples,  the  one  can  be  readily 
reduced,  that  is,  pushed  out  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  so 
that  the  child  can  take  hold  of  it,  the  other  is  not  reducible, 
the  nipple  appearing  to  be  held  down  by  inelastic  fibrous 
tissue.  In  such  a  case  lactation  is  often  impossible,  but 
occasionally  the  child  succeeds  in  making  a  false  nipple  by 
suction.  The  nipple  is  sometimes  very  prominent,  looking 
rather  like  a  raspberry  and  with  deep  fissures  in  it,  or  it  is 
a  large  mass  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  areolus  by  a 
narrow  stalk.  The  immediate  cause  of  a  lesion  is  suction  ; 
children  differ  considerably  in  their  manner  of  sucking, 
some  seem  to  have  harder  mouths  than  others,  and  they 
tend  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  part  after  suckling  a  few 
times.  The  nurse  often  neglects  prophylactic  measures,  or 
permits  the  child  to  remain  at  the  breast  for  very  long 
periods,  sometimes  for  several  hours,  with  the  result  that 
the  epidermis  is  macerated  and  crevices  are  formed.  The 
effect  of  acidity  of  the  mouth  of  the  infant  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  Before  a  lesion  is  evident  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  either  when  the  child  first  seizes  the 
nipple  or  during  the  whole  time  of  feeding  ;  when  a  crack 
or  fissure  is  present  the  tenderness  becomes  definite  pain. 
The  pain  is  so  acute  that  the  mother  cries  out  with  it,  and 
learns  to  dread  the  moment  when  the  child  takes  hold  or 
leaves  go  of  the  breast.  The  repetition  of  the  painful 
experience  produces  so  much  distress  and  nervousness  in 
delicate  and  neuropathic  women  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  it  necessary  to  abandon  lactation,  especially  where  the 
result  is  a  diminution  of  the  secretion.  One  is  also  afraid 
that  the  little  sore  may  be  the  origin  of  an  infection, 
causing  in  the  mother  glandular  enlargement  or  abscess, 
and  in  the  child  some  gastric  disturbance.  Spurious 
melaena  may  occur  in  the  infant  if  it  has  swallowed  much 
blood,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  complication. 
The  writer  does  not  consider  the  usml  prophylactic  treat- 
ment by  alcoholized  lotions  is  very  efficacious  ;  he  recom- 
mends that  the  feeding  times  should  be  at  long  intervals, 
until  the  secretion  is  fully  establi4e3,  that  the  child 
should  not  be  left  longer  than  five  minutes  at  the  breast, 
and  that  special  precautions  as  to  c'eanliness  of  the  parts 
should  be  observed.  After  each  feed  the  breasts  are 
washed  with  oxygenated  water  one  part,  in  three  of  boiled 
water,  and  covered  with  a  pad  of  sterilized  gauze  ;  before 
the  next  feed  they  are  again  washed,  and  the  cleanliness  of 
the  child's  mouth  is  attended  to.  When  fissures  are 
present  the  nipple  should  be  washed  in  equal  parts  of 
oxygenated  water  and  boiled  water,  and  then  wrapped  up 
in  gauze  soaked  in  oxygenated  water.    In  twenty-four  or 
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fforty-eight  hours  signs  of  cicatrization  will  become  evident, 
and  the  moist  application  is  replaced  by  a  dust  of  boraeic 
acid  powder  and  a  layer  of  dry  sterilized  gauze.  The  person 
who  dresses  the  wounds  must  wash  and  disinfect  the  hands 
before  touching  the  affected  part,  otherwise  a  possible 
source  of  further  infection  is  present. 


288. 


Diabetes  and  rreanaocy. 


Eshnek  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  September,  1907) 
records  a  case  of  diabetes  in  which  the  glycosuria  disap- 
peared with  the  inception  of  pregnancy  and  reappeared 
after  delivery  at  term  of  a  macerated  fetus.  During  the 
whole  nine  months  sugar,  which  had  previously  been 
present,  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  day  before  delivery 
the  patient  complained  of  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  lower 
abdomen,  unquenchable  thirst,  and  she  was  passing  large 
quantities  of  urine  giving  a  specific  gravityof  1005,  without 
albumen  or  sugar.  Five  months  later  diabetes  was  again 
present.  Transitory  glycosuria  towards  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy or  during  the  puerperium  may  be  regarded  as  a 
physiological  resorption  phenomenon  and  related  to  the 
activity  of  the  mammary  glands.  Diabetes  is  rarely  a  com- 
plication of  pregnancy,  though  it  has  occasionally  been 
noted  in  two  or  more  successive  pregnancies,  and  preg- 
nancy very  seldom  occurs  in  women  suffering  from 
diabetes  because  of  the  lowered  nutrition  resulting  from 
the  disease  and  a  disordered  function  of  the  generative 
organs.  The  complication  of  either  condition  with  the 
other  increases  the  gravity  of  both,  the  fetus  often  dying 
ni  uU-ro  with  a  consequent  miscarriage,  or  the  child,  which 
may  be  diabetic,  may  die  at  or  shortly  after  birth.  The 
disease  is  often  fatal  to  the  mother  during  pregnancy,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  and  accordingly  a  diabetic  woman 
should  not  become  pregnant.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a 
diabetic  woman  becoming  pregnant,  or  vice  versa,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  procure  abortion  unless  some  special  indica- 
tion arises,  and  such  a  woman  after  a  safe  delivery  should 
not  nurse  her  baby. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 

289.  Itthopaedlon  1b  a  Woman  ascd  85. 

Wallart  (Zeiischr.f.  Geb.  a.  Gyn.,  vol.  xlix.  1907,  Part  2) 
describes  this  case,  from  the  Pathological  Department  of 
the  University  of  Basel.  Unfortunately  the  life-history  of 
the  subject  is  imperfect.  A  woman  aged  85i  years 
died  of  pneumonia.  There  was  no  symptom  during  her 
last  illness  of  any  abdominal  and  pelvic  disease,  but  the 
patient's  friends  knew  that  the  menopause  had  occurred 
forty-five  years  before  death,  and  that  she  had  formerly 
suffered  from  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  abdomen.  At  the 
necropsy  the  great  omentum  was  found  adherent  to  a  hard, 
tuberous  mass  of  the  size  of  a  fist  occupying  the  left  half 
of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  was  pyriform  and  somewhat 
flattened.  The  atrophied  uterus  was  detected,  and  both 
Fallopian  tubes  appeared  to  be  normal.  The  right  ovary 
lay  enveloped  in  adhesions,  but  the  left  could  not  be 
defined,  nothing  save  some  irregular  calcified  masses 
could  be  found  in  its  place.  The  tumour  in  the  pelvis  was 
a  true  lithopaedion,  the  fetus  was  in  a  fair  state  of  pre- 
servation, many  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  as  well  as  the 
lungs  and  liver  being  plainly  visible,  in  their  normal  rela- 
tions, in  a  section  made  through  the  tumour.  The  litho- 
paedion must  have  been  at  least  forty  years  in  existence. 
The  subject  is  discussed  and  some  reference  to  new  cases 
added  by  Wallart.  (See  also  Walter  Tate,  Trans.  Obst.  Sjc, 
vol.  xliv,  1904,  and  Hedley  Bartlett,  ibid.,  vol.  xl.) 


THERAPEUTICS. 


290.  The   Cutaneous  Tuberculin  Reaction. 

Von  Pirquet  (  Winn.  m«d.  Woch.,  July  6th,  1907)  has  dis- 
covered that  when  tuberculin  is  introduced  into  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  skin,  as  in  vaccination,  a  reaction 
occurs  which,  in  children,  is  of  diagnostic  and  prophylactic 
importance.  If  tuberculin  is  injected  hypodermically  in  a 
tuberculous  subject  three  reactions  occur :  (1)  An  exacer- 
bation of  inflammation  in  tuberculous  parts  ("  focal 
reaction");  (2)  a  pyrexial  reaction  which  in  children  and 
animals  is  an  important  sign  of  tuberculous  infection  ; 
and  (3)  a  needle-track  reaction,  the  diagnostic  importance 
of  which  has  only  recently  been  recognized.    But  if  it  is 


introduced  as  in  ordinary  vaccination  with  calf  lymph 
slight  redness  and  swelling,  resembling  the  needle-track 
reaction,  are  usually  the  sole  result.  Thus  pyrexia  occurred 
in  only  3  of  about  700  vaccinations  with  tuberculin.  The 
first  change,  which  is  usually  evident  within  twenty-four 
hours,  is  that  a  small  red  papule  develops  at  the  site 
of  inoculation.  The  size,  shape,  colour,  and  time  of 
appearance  of  this  papule  are  of  diagnostic  importance. 
The  average  diameter  is  10  mm.  Greater  diameters 
are  found  in  the  tame  class  of  cases  in  which 
hypersensitiveness  to  the  injection  of  tuberculin  is 
common,  that  is,  in  tuberculosis  of  glands,  bones,  and 
joints.  The  colour  at  first  is  usually  a  vivid  red,  but  fades 
and  leaves  a  pigmented  spot,  which  may  be  visible  for 
weeks.  In  infants  the  stages  are  passed  more  rapidly,  and 
sometimes  no  trace  of  positive  reaction  remains  on  the 
sixth  day.  The  intensity  of  the  reaction  varies  con- 
siderably. Thus  in  weak,  cachectic  children  there  may  be 
but  slight  hyperaemia  and  slight  exudation,  the  bright 
redness  being  replaced  by  a  livid  discoloration.  In  other 
cases  the  exudation  is  extreme,  the  centre  of  the  papule 
being  pale,  like  an  urticarial  wheal,  and  surrounded  by  a 
bright  red  areola.  Sometimes  miliary  or  larger  vesicles 
with  clear  contents  form  on  the  surface  of  the  papule.  The 
reaction  in  tuberculous  subjects  is  often  at  its  height 
twenty-four  hours  after  "vaccination,"  and  is  usually  so 
within  forty-eight  hours.  A  "torpid"  reaction,  that  is, 
one  in  which  nothing  is  visible  until  forty-eight  hours,  or 
even  later,  after  vaccination,  is  mostly  found  in  older 
children  who  present  no  clinical  sign  of  tuberculosis.  It 
possibly  indicates  that  tuberculous  foci  formerly  present 
have  healed.  Von  Pirquetclaims  that  the  reaction  is  specific, 
that  is,  that  it  occurs  only  in  those  who  are  tuberculous, 
and  possess  specific  antibodies.  It  failed  to  appear  in 
only  11  of  80  undoubtedly  tuberculous  children.  The 
exceptions  included  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis, 
advanced  pulmonary  and  general  tuberculosis,  and  chronic 
tuberculous  caries.  The  patients  were  all  cachectic,  or, 
as  in  the  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  were  first  vacci- 
nated a  few  days  before  death.  Now  it  is  exactly  such 
cases  that  often  fail  to  react  to  hypodermic  injections  of 
tuberculin,  and  no  more  can  be  expected  of  the  cutaneous 
reaction  than  of  hypodermic  injections.  The  former  is 
merely  a  much  more  convenient  and  safe  method. 
Whether  cutaneous  tuberculin  vaccination  in  children 
will  constantly  reveal  small  tuberculous  foci,  such  as 
caseous  bronchial  glands,  can  only  be  determined  by  a 
long  series  of  necropsies.  That  non-tuberculous  subjects 
exhibit  no  reaction  was  shown  by  necropsies  on  23  pre- 
viously "  vaccinated "  children,  and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  a  reaction  occurred  and  a  necropsy  was  subse- 
quently performed  tuberculosis  was  found  with  one  excep- 
tion. In  this  death  was  attributed  to  the  status  lymphaticus. 
In  adults  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  cutaneous  tuberculin 
reaction  is  much  less  than  in  children,  because  the  older 
the  subject  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  he  has 
become  infected  with  tubercle,  though  it  may  be  com- 
pletely latent.  A  positive  reaction  after  8  years  of  age 
is  therefore  extremely  common,  whether  tuberculosis  is 
suspected  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  in  obviously 
advanced  tuberculosis  in  adutts  a  negative  result  is  fre- 
quent. This  fact  is  comparable  to  the  negative  results 
obtained  in  cachectic  tuberculous  children.  The  method 
is  thus  of  diagnostic  value  only  in  early  childhood.  Of 
greater  importance  are  the  prophylactic  possibilities.  If 
all  children  were  vaccinated  with  tuberculin  every  six 
months  the  exact  dale  of  onset  of  tuberculosis  would  be 
detected,  and  appropriate  treatment  could  be  immediately 
begun.  The  writer  uses  as  a  vaccine  Koch's  original  tuber- 
culin diluted  with  1  part  of  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  glycerine  and  2  parts  of  normal  saline 
solution.  Two  small  scarifications  are  made  in  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  skin  through  two  drops  of  dilute  tuber- 
culin placed  on  it.  Between  the  two  the  skin  is  similarly 
punctured  without  tuberculin  ;  this  serves  as  a  control. 


291.  The    Action  or    Certain    Disinfectants    at 

Low   Temperatures. 

The  fact  that  a  disinfectant  action  is  dependent  on  the 
temperature  at  which  the  substance  is  applied  has  long 
since  been  recognized,  and  in  view  of  the  practical 
importance  of  this  question  as  affecting  the  disinfection  of 
objects  such  as  railway  goods  stations,  where  cattle  are 
dealt  with  during  the  winter,  A.  Kraus  has  investigated 
the  subject,  and  reports  in  the  Arbeit,  a.  d.  kaiseri. 
Gemndh'itsamt,  B.  xxvi,  Heft  2,  1907.  According  to  the 
German  law,  all  movable  landing  stages  and  bridges 
where  cattle  are  loaded  on  board  trains,  etc.,  must  be 
cleansed  at  least  once  daily  and  disinfected  with  a  3  per 
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cent  solution  of  kresol  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  ensure  that  the  disinfecting 
Bolution  should  be  fluid,  even  at  low  winter  temperatures, 
and  further,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  which  methods  of 
disinfection  yield  the  best  results  at  low  temperatures. 
The  addition  of  elyeerine  (5  percent.),  common  salt  (5  and 
10  per  cent.),  and  magnesium  chloride  (5  and  10  per  cent.) 
has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  freezing 
point  cf  the  kresol.  The  freezing  point  of  3  per  cent, 
kresol  sulphuric  aoid  is  -3.8°  C,  while  that  of  a  mixture  of 
3  per  cent  kresol  sulphuric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  glycerine 
is  -7  8°  C.  ;  that  of  kresol  sulphuric  acid  and  10  per  cent, 
salt  solution  is  -13°  C,  and  of  kresol  sulphuric  acid  and 
10  percent,  magnesium  chloride  is  —11.1°  C.  The  addition 
of  sodium  chloride  and  of  magnesium  chloride  increases 
the  disinfectant  properties  of  the  kresol  sulphuric  acid  so 
considerably  that  the  inhibitory  action  of  cold  is  equalized. 
The  experiments,  which  were  conducted  with  Paul  and 
Kroenig's  methods,  show  that  when  the  temperature  is  low 
the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  kresol  sulphuricaeid  solution  satisfactory.  When 
there  is  a  very  severe  frost  it  is  wiser  to  add  10  per  cent, 
of  this  ealt.  The  author  further  reports  that  a  dry  mixture 
of  kresol  in  sand  has  a  good  disinfecting  power  at  room 
temperature  (18°  C).  but  at  lower  temperatures  it  is 
insufficient  to  kill  off  anthrax  spores  and  staphylococci. 
Lastly,  he  proves  that  formaldehyde  solutions  aot  well  on 
anthrax  spores  at  low  temperatures,  but  not  on  staphy- 
lococci. 

292.  Iodile. 

E.  Filippi  (Rh:  Crit.  di  Clin.  Med. ,  Florence,  1907,  p.  669) 
describes  iodile^a  new  organic  compound  of  iodine— as  a 
scaly  white  shining  and  tasteless  crystalline  substance, 
soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold  water  ;  it  contains  35.5  per  cent. 
of  iodine,  together  with  C,  H,  >i,  and  O.  His  experiments 
on  "frogs  and  rabbits  show  that  in  lsrge  doses  iodile  pro- 
duces toxic  symptoms,  namely,  feebleness,  slowing  of  the 
pulse,  and  finally  paralysis  and  death.  Comparing  it  with 
KI,  Filippi  finds  that  in  rabbits  iodile  is  slightly  less  toxic 
than  an  amount  of  KI  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
iodine.  Casali  has  used  iodiie  in  thetreatment  of  syphilis, 
goitre,  and  tuberculosis,  with  satisfactory  results,  adminis- 
tering it  hypodermieally.  The  injections  are  painless  and 
not  prone  to  suppurate.  Other  advantages  of  iodile  are 
that  it  i3  rapidly  absorbed,  that  it  upsets  the  stomach  less 
than  KI  does,  that  it  is  eliminated  less  rapidly  than  KI, 
and  that  it  has  a  considerable  diuretic  action. 


293. 


Milk  In  Hie  Artificial  Feedine  or  Infants. 


Finkelstein  (Therap.  Monats.,    October,   1907)   discusses; 
the  relative  value   of   boiled   and  unboiled  milk    in  the 
artificial  feeding   of   infants.     For   many  years  sterilized 
milk,  especially  that  produced  by  Soxhlet's"  apparatus,  was 
regarded  as  the  very  best  diet  for  infants.    Then  there  was 
a  change  of  opinion.    It  was  pointed,  out  that  some  infants 
reared    on   sterilized   milk    developed    Barlow's    disease 
(scurvy-Tickets),  and  it  was  thought  by  some  authorities 
that  boiling  so  '•denatured"  milk  that  it  lost  many  valu- 
able   qualities    and    became    unsuited    for    infant   diet. 
Behring  went   bo  far  as  to  suggest  that   the  popularity 
of    the    sterilized    milk    diet    was    largely    responsible 
for    the    higli    death-rate    among     infants.       In     most 
countries    milk    can    be    obtained    for    children    which 
has  been  carefully  preserved  from   bacterial    contamina- 
tion.     Such    milk,    though     suitable     for    infant    diet 
is  very  expensive  and    beyond  the  reach  of    the   poor. 
Finkelstein   asks   the  question,    "  Is    the    advantage    of 
UDboiled  milk  so  great  that  we  must  use  every  endeavour 
to  bring  an  uncontaminated  supply  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  poorest ;    and  when    this    has    been  done  has    the 
difficult  problem  of  artificial  feeding  been  solved  ? "    At 
present  the  researches  on  the  comparative  value  of  boiled 
and  unboiled  milk  are  few,  and  in  many  cases  open  to 
criticism.     Experiments  have  been  made  on  animals  to 
ascertain  the  influence  of  the  two  diets  upon  metabolism. 
These  have  shown  that  boiled  nrilk  is  at  least  of  eaual 
value,  and  isprobably  superior  as  a  diet  to  unboiled  milk. 
P.ru uiug  has  shown  that  pigs,  dogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
goats  develop  better  when  brought  up  on  boiled  than  on 
un>  oiled  milk.    There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  unboiled 
milk  is  a  better  diet  for  infants  than  boiled  milk.    Those 
who  have  brought  forward  evidence  in  favour  of  unboiled 
milk  have  often  not  taken  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration. Finkelstein  has  made  some  very  careful  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  anysuperiority  can  be  detected 
for  one  or  the  other.    The  experiments    fall   into  three 
groups.    Those  on  h>  altby  infants,  on  sick  children,  and 
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on  undersized,  ill-developed  children.  The  result  was  that 
no  superiority  could  be  maintained  for  either  method  of 
feeding,  neither  the  progress  of  the  healthy  children  nor 
the  recovery  of  the  sick  6eemed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
diet.  Experiments  made  in  Stockholm  showed  that  when 
children  were  fed  from  birth  until  they  were  three  years 
old  by  the  two  methods  no  difference  could  be  detected. 
The  question  of  Barlow's  disease  is  not,  Finkelstein  thinks, 
an  uncomplicated  one.  Barlow's  disease  is  unknown  in 
many  countries  where  sterilized  milk  is  used;  we  can  say 
that  Barlow's  disease  is  only  found  in  children  fed  upon 
boiled  milk,  but  not  that  such  a  diet  is  the  only  cause. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  failing  a  milk  supply 
which  is  absolutely  above  suspicion,  it  is  better  to  boil  the 
milk  of  infants  than  to  run  the  risk,  of  infection  with 
tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 


294. 


Alipln  Anaesthesia. 


D'Otton-e  (Rif.  Mad,  September  28th,  1907)  writes 
enthusiastically  of  alijnn  as  a  local  anaesthetic.  He-uaes 
it  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  given  from  a  glass  syriDge 
holding  1  c.ccn.  After  using  it  in  over  1C0  eases,  he  finds 
it  possesses  distinct  advantages  over  other  local  anaes- 
thetics. It  gives  a  longer  anaesthesia  than  cocaine,  Is 
much  less  toxic,  and  the  solutions  can  be  sterilized  by 
boiling  without  spoiling.  The  author  has  seen  no  had 
effects  either  general  or  local — 00  headache,  no  vertigo,  no 
cold  sweats  or  pallor  and  noLsigns  of  co1  lapse.  Alipin 
does  not  have  any -effect  on  the  vessels,  like  cocaine,  so 
that  the  tissues  retain  their  normal  appearance,  and  there 
is  less  serous  oozing  afterwards.  The  author  uses  asimple 
solution  without  the  addition  of  adrenalin  or  other  drug. 
Details  of  14  cases  are  given,  from  which  it  can  he  seen 
severe  operations  of  considerable  duration  were  performed 
with  complete  anaesthesia.  The  anaesthesia  "was  given 
locally.and  never  by  lambar  puncture. 
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XoGTJCHi  (Joum.  o/.:£.vper.  JlLsd.,:  May  25th,  1907),  in  con- 
tinuation of  his  investigations  of  experimental  tetanus  in 
animals  subjected  to  the  influence  of  certain  photo  - 
dynamic  aniline  compounds,  such  as  eosin,  finds  that 
eosin,  if  present  in  cultures  containing  tetanus  spores, 
prevents  the  germination  of  these  spores  when  its  concen- 
tration (in  glucose  bouillon)  reaches  0.2  per  cent.  When 
the  concentration  of  the  eosin  siiiks  to  0.01  per  cent, 
germination  of  the  spores  is.  no  longer  inhibited,  but  the 
vegetative  bacilli  develop  with  difficulty.  When  the  eosin 
concentration  sinks  to  0.001  per  cent,  vegetation  and 
multiplication  of  the  bacilli  become  jnore  active,  but 
no  new  spores  are  formed,  even  after  a  long  time.  "With 
glucose  agar  it  is  not  until  the  concentration  of  the 
eosin  falls  to  0.C5  per  -  cent.  .  .that  spor-ulation  again 
appears.  The  spores,  which  are  formed  in. a  medium  con- 
taining 0.01  per  cent,  of  eosin.  are  often  feitnated  at  the 
centre  and  not  at  one  pole  of  the  bacilli.  Eosin  in  & 
strength  of  2  par  cent,  is  capable  of  destroying  the  vegeta- 
tive bacilli  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  0.1  per  cent,  of  this 
substance  will  kill  them  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
bactericidal  effect  is  greatly  hastened  .by  placing  .the 
mixture  of  bacilli  and  eosin  in  the  sunlight.  But  tetanui 
spores  are  not  killed  even  by  high  concentrations  of  eosin 
and  after  exposure  to  sunlight  for  as  long  as  thirty  hours. 
The  toxin  production  of  tetanus  bacilli  grown  in  eosinized 
culture  media  diminishes  as  the  concentration  of  the  eosin 
increases.  This  effect  is  brought  about  partly  by  the 
restraining  action  of  the  dye  on  vegetation,  and  partly  by 
its  detoxicating  action  upon  the  poison.  But  the  toxin- 
producing  power  and  the  virulenoe  of  tetanus  bacilli  are 
not  permanently  modified  by  contact  with  eosin  for  a  long 
period,  nor  by  successive  cultivations  in  eosinized  media. 
Eosin  is  likewise  capable  of  restraining  the  vegetation  of 
tetanus  spores  in  the  animal  body.  H  tliTeadson  which 
spores  liave  been  placed  are  inserted  beneath  the  akin  of 
rats  and  surrounded  with  a  solution  of  eosin,  a  very 
restricted  vegetation  takes  place,  and  if  the  injections  of 
eosin  are  repeated  growth  soon  ceases,  and  the  vegetated 
bacilli  degenerate  and  disappear.  The  uugerruinated 
tetanus  spores  remain  alive  in  a  latent  condition  indefinitely 
in  the  healed  wound  beneath  the  ekin.  These  spores  do 
not  lose  the  power  to  grow  outside  the  body,  or  inside  tin 
body  of  animals  under  favourable  conditions,  on  to  produce 
toxin  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
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MEDICINE. 


<;a*trle   Ulcer 


Thb  ninth  French  Congress  of  Medicine,  held  in  Paris 
October  14th  to  16th  (Sem.  Mid.,  October  23rd,  1907), 
discussed  the  course  and  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer. 
Linossier  of  Vichy  dealt  with  uncomplicated  ulcer,  from 
the  side  of  medical  treatment  only.  He  laid  more  stress 
on  the  question  of  diet  than  of  medication  by  drugs, 
advocating  where  it  was  possible  complete  rest  of  the 
stomach  for  a  few  days,  during  which  nothing  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth.  He  places  no  confidence  in  nutritive 
enemata,  being  of  opinion  that  only  water  and  salts  are 
assimilated  in  that  way,  but  he  acknowledges  their 
psychical  value,  as  patients  think  that  their  strength  is 
kept  up  by  them.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  nutritive 
substances  was  mentioned  only  to  be  rejected,  whilst 
alimentation  by  the  jejunum  is  not  possible  without  a 
serious  preliminary  operation.  Suitable  diet  by  the  mouth 
must  always  follow  complete  stomachic  rest,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  effect  a  cure.  The  difficulty 
is  to  combine  a  food  which  will  neutralize  the  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice  with  one  which  will  not  excite  its  secre- 
tion, as  in  most  cases  the  two  essentials  are  mutually 
exclusive.  It  is  generally  safe  to  begin  with  milk,  with 
or  without  eggs,  gradually  adding  sugar,  raw  meat,  rice 
in  milk,  biscuits,  and  butter.  Medically  he  recommends 
small  doses  of  sodae  bicarb.,  as  large  quantities  increase 
the  acid  secretion,  bismuth  in  suspension,  and  alkaline 
chloride  of  sulphur  waters,  either  natural  or  artificial.  He 
does  not  advocate  surgical  interference  in  the  case  of 
simple  ulcers,  declaring  that  while  cancer  should  be 
treated  medicallyonly  when  surgery  failsor  is  impracticable, 
simple  ulcers  should  notbe  dealt  with  surgically  until  medi- 
cine has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Oastaigne  of  Paris 
spoke  on  the  complications  of  gastric  ulcer,  superacute, 
acute,  and  slight.  The  first  class  includes  perforation 
and  excessive  haemorrhage,  and  requires  immediate  opera- 
tion even  in  the  period  of  shock — extirpation  of  the  ulcer, 
flushing  and  draining  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  being  the 
proper  procedure.  Acute  complications  are  mostly  local- 
ized peritonitis  and  circumscribed  abscesses,  either  abdo- 
minal or  pleural.  In  these  cases  also  surgical  treatment  is 
the  only  one  effectual.  The  slighter  complications  concern 
themselves  mainly  with  pyloric  stenosis  and  hypersecretion 
of  gastric  juice.  When  stenosis  is  pronounced  surgical 
interven'ion  is  imperative.  Chronic  ulcer  causes  many 
symptoms  more  or  less  serious  in  their  influence  on  the 
general  health,  resulting  in  anaemia  and  grave  nervous 
phenomena.  Even  surgical  operations,  however,  have  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  and  the 
patient  often  remains  more  or  less  of  an  invalid. 


297. 


Tbe   Ophthalmic  Tuberealia   Keaetion 
in   Children. 


H.  Avdboud  '(Rev.  Mid.  de  la  Suisse  Mom.,  October  20th, 
1907)  confirms  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  ophthalmic 
tuberculin  reaction  recently  introduced  by  Calmette.  A 
1  in  100  solution,  which  must  be  used  within  twenty-four 
hours,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  0.005  gram  of  dried  tuber- 
culin, precipitated  by  alcohol,  in  10  drops  of  tepid  distilled 
water.  A  single  drop  of  this  solution  is  placed  within  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye  to  be  tested.  If  the  patient  was 
tuberculous,  Calmette  observed  obvious  congestion  of  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  more  or  less  marked  oedema 
three  to  five  hours  later ;  the  lacrymal  caruncle  simul- 
taneously became  red  and  swollen  and  covered  with  a 
small  amount  of  fibrinous  exudation.  There  was  but 
slight  smarting.  The  reaction  was  usually  at  its  height 
between  six  and  ten  hours  after  instillation  of  tuber- 
culin, and  disappeared  without  trace  in  children  eighteen 
hours  and  in  adults  thirty-six  hours  after  instillation. 
There  was  practically  no  rise  of  temperature.  In 
healthy  subjects  at  most  a  slight  evanescent  redress 
was  produced.  Courby  prefers  a  1  in  200  solution 
of  tuberculin  to  a  1  in  100.  The  reaction  is  then 
less  intense,  but  is  sufficient  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses. He  insists  that  the  method  should  not  be 
used  unless  both  eyes  are  perfectly  healthy.  No  immuni- 
zation results,  as  the  test  may  be  successfully  repeated 
within  eight  days.  The  following  are  the  writer's  results  : 
Of  13  obvious  caBes  of  tuberculosis  in  children  aged  from 


8  months  to  15  jears,  a  positive  reaction  was  obtained 
in  12.  The  exception  was  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  ihe 
cheek  which  had  been  scraped  and  was  rapidly  healirg. 
In  3  cases  suspected  to  be  tuberculous  a  positive  reaction 
occurred  in  1.  In  15  cases  obviously  non-tuberculous  the 
results  were  uniformly  negative.  Some  divergences  were 
observed  from  Calmette's  description.  Thus,  in  6  positive 
cases  the  reaction  was  limited  to  tbe  caruncle,  and  in  one 
case  it  was  most  intense  and  accompanied  by  cbemosis. 
In  this,  however,  the  child  had  previously  had  conjunc- 
tivitis. The  onset  of  the  reaction  after  instillation  was 
later  than  in  Calmette's  case — between  five  and  forty-eight 
hours — and  the  reaction  was  at  its  height  eight  to  twelve 
hours  after  the  appearance  of  symptoms.  The  total  dura- 
tion of  the  reaction  was  from  two  to  seven  days.  Contrary 
to  other  observers,  a  slight  rise  of  temperature — never 
attaining  1°  C—  was  the  rule.  The  instillation  had  no  ill 
effects.  Audeoud  has  collected  611  cases  thus  tested.  A 
positive  result  was  obtained  in  94.6  per  cent,  of  the  261 
obviously  tuberculous  cases ;  in  8.3  per  cent,  of  303  cases 
which  presented  no  clinical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  ; 
and  in  81  per  cent,  of  47  cs  ses  in  which  tuberculosis  was 
suspected.  The  ophthalmic  reaction  is  not  infallible, 
but  is  a  most  useful  aid  to  the  early  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
culosis in  children. 
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Pharyngeal  Reflex. 


Guerra  Copi'ioli  (Rif.  Med.,  May  18th,  1907)  has  examined 
over  400  subjects  with  a  view  to  testing  the  semeiological 
value  of  the  pharyngeal  reflex.  Using  an  ordinary  tongue 
depressor,  and  touching  the  pharynx  with  a  camel-hair 
brush,  he  noted  the  presence  (or  absence)  and  degree  of  the 
reflex,  testing  once  or  twice  to  make  sure.  In  the  first 
group  of  300  healthy  soldiers,  he  found  a  rather  unexpected 
diminution  and  abolition  of  the  reflex  in  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  the  cases.  Age  seemed  to  exercise  a  marked 
Influence — for  example,  in  the  young  adolescents  the  reflex 
was  weakened  in  24  per  cent,  and  absent  in  8  per  cent., 
whilst  amongst  the  old  (60  to  80  per  cent.)  the  figures  were 
42  per  cent,  and  36  per  cent,  respectively.  In  27  epileptics 
the  reflex  was  normal  in  3,  diminished  in  8,  and  abolished 
in  16,  nor  was  this  due  to  bromide,  for  5  out  of  the  24  had 
never  had  bromide.  In  8  cases  of  general  paralysis  the 
reflex  was  normal  in  1,  weakened  in  4,  and  absent  in  3.  In 
33  cases  of  nt  urasthenia  the  reflex  was  active  in  6,  weak- 
ened in  15,  and  absent  in  12.  In  18  hemiplegics  the  reflex 
was  normal  in  3,  weakened  in  8,  and  absent  in  7.  No  dif- 
ference in  the  reflex,  according  to  the  area  touched,  was 
noted  in  relation  to  the  side  of  the  hemiplegia.  In  21 
hysterics  the  rf  flex  was  normal  in  3,  weakened  in  5,  and 
absent  in  13  It  is  evident  from  the  above  research  that 
the  pharyngeal  reflex  cannot  be  relied  on  implicitly  in  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  functional  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  is  only  of  value  in  conjunction  with 
other  signs. 


SURGERY. 


299. 


Operatire  Treatment  of  severe  Burning 
of  the  Stoniaeh  by  Cauatle  Fluid. 

Lamhotte  (Journ.  de  Chir.  et  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Beige  de  Chir. 
No  4,  1907)  states  that  in  many  cases  ingestion  of  a  caustic 
fluid  determines  isolated  lesions  of  the  Btomach  whilst 
leaving  the  mouth  and  oesophagus  uninjured.  The  patient 
who  in  such  cases  has  survived  the  immediate  results  of 
the  injury  is  exposed  to  two  kinds  of  subsequent  mischief: 
(I)  Early  lesions  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  first  few 
days  after  the  injury  ;  and  (2)  remote  troubles  due  to  con- 
secutive cicatricial  stenoses.  In  the  second  category  there 
are  distinct  indications  for  operative  intervention,  but  no 
mention  has  been  found  by  the  author  of  any  instance 
of  such  treatment  in  the  early  and  acute  stages  of  the 
gastric  injury.  A  report  is  given  of  a  case  recently  under 
his  own  care,  which,  it  is  stated,  seems  to  demonstrate  that 
by  an  early  operation  the  subjpct  of  recent  burning  of  the 
stomach  by  a  caustic  fluid  may  be  saved  from  a  speedy 
death.  In  a  girl,  aged  10  years,  the  accidental  swallow- 
ing of  some  hydrochloric  acid  was  followed  by  severe 
abdominal  tenderness,  by  almost  incessant  vomiting  of 
dark-coioured  fluid  mixed  with  shreds  of  burnt  tissue,  and 
by  intense  collapse,  pointing  to  an  early  and  inevitable 
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fatal  result.  There  were  no  indications  of  burning  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  author,  who  saw  the  patient  for 
the  first  time  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  at  once 
proposed  laparotomy,  with  the  objects  of  preventing 
threatened  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  of  enabling  the 
patient  to  take  nourishment.  On  opening  the  abdomen 
in  the  median  line  he  found  the  pyloric  half  of  the 
stomach  much  altered,  its  walls  beiDg  thickened  and 
much  injected.  Posterior  gastroenterostomy  was  prac- 
tised, the  anastomotic  opening  being  made  very  large. 
The  gravity  of  the  lesion  was  shewn  on  opening 
the  stomach  by  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  was  necrosed,  and  came  away  in  blaik  did  fetid 
sloughs.  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  on  the  fourth  o'ay  the  general  condition 
suddenly  improved,  and  the  patient  entered  into  the  stage 
of  convalescence  ;  on  the  tenth  day  recovery  ?  eemed  to  be 
complete,  the  appetite  being  good  and  digestion  normal. 
The  author  is  convinced  that  the  patient  would  have  cer- 
tainly succumbed  had  an  operation  not  been  performed, 
and  that  death  would  have  resulted  from  acute  inanition 
due  to  extreme  swelling  of  the  gastric  coats  and  consequent 
obliteration  of  the  pylorus.  The  anastomosis,  it  is  pointed 
out,  would  do  later  service  by  protecting  the  patient 
against  the  secondary  lesions  caused  by  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion. Gastroenterostomy,  the  author  holds,  is  clearly 
indicated  in  burning  of  the  stomach  by  caustic  fluids,  as  in 
cases  of  such  injury  the  pyloric  half  of  the  organ  is  almost 
exclusively  involved. 

300.  Treatment  of  l're»ti  Wounds   bj-  Sugar. 

Meyer  (Zentralbl  f.  CMr.,  No.  33,  1907)  holds  that  the  use 
of  gauze  as  a  direct  dressing  to  fresh  open  wounds  is 
attended  by  serious  disadvantages  Such  dressing  is  apt 
to  adhere  to  the  raw  surface  so  that  it  cannot  be  detached 
without  causing  pain  and  irritation,  and  without  leaving 
adherent  fibres  which  act  as  foreign  bodies.  Moreover,  in 
deep  wounds  in  which  muscle  is  freely  exposed,  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  gauze  may  become  saturated  with  abundant 
wound  secretion,  and  act  as  culture  ground  for  germs 
derived  from  the  air  and  from  the  skin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wound.  During  the  last  two  years  the  author 
has  obtained  excellent  results  from  the  use  of  brown  sugar 
sterilized  by  heat  and  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of 
salicylic  acid.  A  thick  layer  of  this  mixture  is  spread 
over  the  open  wound,  and  over  this  is  applied  a  gauze 
dressing.  The  sugar,  it  is  stated,  takes  up  the  effused 
blood  and  wound  secretion  very  energetically.  At  a  change 
of  dressing  the  small  dry  masses  oi  brown  sugar  can  be 
easily  removed  without  causing  any  pain  by  a  stream  of 
sterilized  water,  and  a  fresh  layer  of  sugar  is  then  applied. 
The  freedom  from  pain  and  the  absence  of  reaction  in 
wounds  thus  treated  by  the  author  have  convinced,  him 
that  sugar,  by  its  capacity  for  absorbing  wound  secretion 
and  of  thus  keeping  the  raw  surfaces  quite  dry,  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  sure  agent  for  protecting  the  open  surface 
against  infection.  Sugar  has  been  very  useful  in  crushing 
of  the  fingers  with  exposure  cf  tendons  End  articular 
cavities.  It  is  contraindicated  in  cases  of  very  foul  wounds, 
and  alsa  of  wounds  showing  a  tendency  to  bleed. 

30  '  ■  Hernia  of  Appendices  Epiploicae. 

Hawsteoabt  (Jburn.  Med.  de  Bru.v.,  August  8tb,  1907)  says 
that  if  the  role  of  the  peritoneal  annexes  does  not  apoear 
to  be  important,  their  power  of  doing  harm  can  sometimes 
be  very  real.  They  have  been  known  to  become  free  in 
the  abdomen  and  to  be  the  cause  of  a  laparotomy.  They 
have  become  inflamed,  and  formed  adhesions  which  have 
caused  constriction  of  the  bowel,  and  they  have  been  found 
in  hernias.  An  epiploic  appendix,  when  engaged  in  a 
hernial  sac,  may  become  incarcerated,  inflamed  and 
necrosed;  it  can  also  undergo  a  real  diffuse  fatty  hyper- 
trophy. Appendices  epiploicae  have  been  seen  to  "form 
the  contents  of  small  hernias,  and  to  produce  by  the 
changes  they  undergo  (strangulation  or  necrosis)  '.Vffi. 
ptoms  which  resemble  a  strangulated  eoiplocele  They 
have  also  been  found  in  large  hernias  implicating  the  por- 
v°n,0f. intest,ne  ^  w'"f'h  the  appendices  involved  belong 
Vullietsawaman,  aged  61,  fat  and  alcoholic,  who  had  a 
iSJVD1?II,al  hernLa'  which  first  cam-  down  in  Aneust, 
ion?'  ,  T-0re,a  b,an<1a§e  periodically.       ln    December 

w„i  n^-ced,  a  lump  aPPearing  independently  of  the 
hernia.     This   lump   was   painless   but    irrednciWe.     It 

Vul'ltf?  Lni8'Ze;  ^e«pai1  grew  worSP'  '»  4^1.  1906, 
Vull.et  saw  him,  and  found  a  large  left  inguinal   hernia 

Kf'l'f^''1'  At  thp  '""erend  of  tits,  above  ^he 
as a  nut h.ttnrPr?  fr'-m  lh  Was  found  a  !umP  as  large 
thnh^ni  w and  hanging  from  the  mass  which  formed 
whi/hn^;  iAt^the  °Perat1^  averyth'ok  sac  was  found, 
irtuch  contained  a  part  of  the  sigmoid  fixed  to  the  fundus 
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of  the  sac  by  appendices  epiploicae.  which  were  prolonged 
into  an  indurated  nodule.  Some  of  the  appendices  had 
become  fibrous  cords  ;the  nodule  itself  formed  a  compact, 
fibro-fatty,  chalky  mass.  The  hernia  had  been  rendered 
irreducible  by  these  appendices.  In  some  cases  the  con- 
tents of  the  hernial  sac  consist  entirely  of  appendices 
epiploicae ;  in  others  intestine  and  appendices  are  found, 
usually  a  part  of  the  sigmoid. 


S02. 


OBSTETRICS. 


rteiu  t'ai-farea 


All  are  agreed  that  our  art  is  mninly  intended  for  the 
saving  of  life  and  the  relief  of  suffering.  As  for  the  ful- 
lilling  of  the  first  aim,  perhaps  the  only  circumstance 
which  can  induce  us  to  hesitite  is  the  death  of  a  pregnant 
woman  during  the  last  weeks  of  gestation.  Can  we  save 
the  fetus  when  the  mother  has  expired  ?  If  not,  are  we 
justified  in  operating  on  the  moribund  mother  in  order  to 
give  the  fetus  a  fair  chance  ?  Caesarean  section  and  allied 
operations  on  a  fairly  healthy  mother  are  highly  successful 
in  these  days,  and  the  child  is  usually  saved  as  well.  An 
operation  on  the  moribund  parent  seems  repulsive,  and 
the  chances  of  saving  the  child  are  under  most  circum- 
stances very  small,  for  the  fatal  illness  of  the  mother  has 
of  necessity  been  prejudicial  to  its  maintenance.  The 
above  considerations  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
a  (German  medical  society,  where  Dr.  Sippel  read  notes  of 
an  exceptional  case  of  Caesarean  section  on  a  dead  mbject 
(report  of  meeting  of  the  Mittelrheinische  Gesdlschaft  fur 
Geburtshiilfe  und  Grrakolcgie,  Monats.  f.  Oeb.  u.  Gyn., 
October  1907,  p  618).  The  patient  was  a  woman  agecf  30, 
who  died  near  term  of  embolism,  though,  according  to  Dr. 
Sippel,  her  general  health  and  nutrition  were  perfect.  The 
child  was  extracted  and  its  cord  tied  just  twenty-two 
minutes  after  the  death  of  the  mother.  The  fetal  pulse, 
as  heard  through  the  maternal  parietes  before  the  incision 
was  made,  was  under  sixty  beats  per  minute.  When 
extracted,  the  fetus  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, pale,  and  with  all  reflexes  in  abeyance.  The  pulse 
was  still  under  60.  By  means  of  Scbultze's  method,  carried 
on  intermittently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  circula- 
tion was  restore!  ;  then  the  first  spontaneous  inspiration 
occurred.  It  was  not  until  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
extraction  that  the  infant  cried  lustily  and  moved  its 
limbs  freely.  It  was  placed  in  bed  with  its  head  and 
shoulders  lowered  30  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  3ny  liquor 
amnii  that  might  have  entered  the  lungs.  Unfortunately, 
deglutition  was  impossible,  for  however  carefully  milk  was 
administered,  symptoms  of  suffication  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  milk  without  doubt  entered  the  larynx. 
Saline  enemata  wee  given,  but  though  retained  did  not 
urove  of  any  benefit,  the  child  dying  on  the  second  day. 
No  post  mortem  examination  was  allowed.  Mcst  probably 
there  was  something  wrong  on  the  side  of  the  fetus  to 
account  for  the  unfavourable  result,  but  still  its  retention 
in  the  uterus  for  over  twenty  minutes  after  the  death  of 
the  parent  must  have  been  very  prejudicial.  There  are 
obstetricians  who  might  suggest  that  some  internal  organ 
was  injured  when  the  child  was  swung  after  Scbultze's 
method.  In  short,  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  no 
necropsy  in  this  case,  for,  as  Sippel  observed,  the  chances 
of  fetal  survival  must  be  high  when  the  mother  was,  as  in 
this  instance,  constitutionally  sound. 


S03. 


Puerperal   Erythema 


Rudaux  (La  Clin.,  August  23rd,  1907)  writes  that  erythe- 
mata  often  appear  scon  after  the  confinement  which  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  erjthemaof  scarlet  fever  and 
that  they  are  not  always  easily  distinguished.  A  simple 
erythema  appears  about  five  or  six  days  after  delivery, 
tiiere  are  no  prodromal  symptoms  and  no  throat  or 
glandular  affection.  The.  eruption  is  usually  seen  upon 
the  trunk  and  thighs  and  is  fainter  than  that  of  scarlet 
fever,  but  it  tends  to  last  longer.  It  is  followed  by  a  fine 
squamous  desquamation  which  does  not  resemble  the  large 
flakes  of  scarlet  fever.  The  temperature  is  not  much 
elevated  and  albuminuria  is  not  found.  These  eruptions 
are  usually  classed  as  septic  puerperal  rashes,  and  are 
called  harmless  ;  it  is  to  re  noted  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  severe  puerperal  septicaemia.  They  are  sa'd  to  have 
their  origin  in  local  U  sions  and  infections.  The  writer 
considers  this  doubtful  and  reports  a  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  during  the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy 
had  a  severe  attack  of  erysip<  las  involving  her  face  and 
part  cf  her  back  :  she  was  readily  cured  and  was  delivered 
successfully  at  term.  On  the  fourth  day  her  face  became 
oedematous  and  red,  a  manifestation  which  subsided  after 
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a  subeutaneoua  injection  of  antistreptococcic  serum.  But 
two  days  later  a  scarlatiniform  rash  appeared  on  the  body 
and  thighs  which  lasted  awetk  and  was  followed  by  de- 
squamation. She  had  some  slight  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, but  no  lesion  of  the  genital  tract  was  present  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  she  was  well  again.  This  erythema 
was  certainly  infectious  but  did  not  merit  to  be  classed  as 
a  puerperal  infection. 


304. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


Ovuvian  Tumour. 


Gattdin  and  Debeyre  (L'Echo  Med.  du  Xor/i,  August  25th, 
1C97)  report  a  ease  of  a  child  of  4  years,  from  whom  was 
removed  the  left  ovary  on  account  of  a  tumour.  For  three 
or  four  months  there  had  been  noticed  a  tumour  growing 
in  the  abdomen,  very  m  ibile,  regular  and  smooth,  bound 
to  the  broad  ligament  by  a  pedicle.  This  pedicle  was  very 
long  and  very  vascular,  allowing  to  the  tumour  a  large 
range  of  movement.  The  child  had  had  very  severe 
menovrhngia  and  metrorrhagia  for  three  months.  There  was 
a  growth  of  hairs  on  the  mons  veneris  ;  the  labia  minora, 
highly  pigmented,  protruded  beyond  the  labia  majnra. 
Vaginal  examination  was  easy.  The  bi  easts  showed  a 
remarkable  stage  of  development  considering  the  child's 
age.  On  section  the  tumour  seemed  solid,  and  when 
looked  at  closely  the  whole  mass  has  a  wonderfully  yellow 
colour,  of  glandular  appearance.  At  one  part  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  tumour  the  ovary  can  be  seen  with  many  fol- 
licles, some  of  them  forming  regular  subcortical  cysts.  The 
tumour,  which  looks  like  a  small-celled  sarcoma  with  large 
fibrous  strands,  has  grown  from  the  hypertrophy  of  a  large 
corpus  luteum.  There  exist  at  birth  some  100,000  follicles, 
the  greater  part  of  which  atrophy.  This  atrophy  goes  on 
from  birth  until  the  end  of  the  child-bearing  age.  The 
cells  are  like  epithelial  elements  with  fatty  contents,  with 
which  there  are  mixed  up  leucocytes  and  connective  tissue 
cells  around  numerous  capillaries.  In  this  particular  case 
it  is  thought  that  the  corpus  luteum,  formed  essentially  of 
epithelium,  has  no  excretory  canal,  and  that  its  cellular 
elements  are  in  contact  with  a  well-developed  capillary 
network.  It  resembles  a  gland  with  internal  secretion. 
The  secretion  of  the  corpus  luteum,  having  a  vasodilatory 
action  on  the  uterine  vessels,  has  been  able  in  this  ease  to 
set  up  a  precocious  puberty,  indicated  by  the  menorrhagia 
and  the  increased  size  of  the  uterus.  The  mamm<ry  circu- 
lation has,  too,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  epigastric 
region,  become  markedly  developed.  All  these  secondary 
phenomena  appeared  at  the  same  time  that  the  ovarian 
tumour  was  growing.  This  may  explain  the  relative 
benignity  of  certain  solid  ovarian  tumours,  for  the  mass  of 
cells  can,  for  some  time,  increase  actively  and  abnormally, 
and  can  sometimes  undergo  cystic  dilatation,  and  then 
suddenly  retrogress.  The  prognosis  is  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, for  though  there  are  instances  of  sarcomata  of  the 
ovaries  which  grow  slowly,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
fibromata  of  rapid  growth.  As  there  is  no  symptom  or 
clinical  sign  that  admits  of  an  exact  diagnosis,  operation 
is  always  advisable. 


305. 
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Festororni  and  Foriuobor. 


One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  formalhyde  as  a  disin- 
fectant is  that  it  does  not  keep  well.  It  becomes  poly- 
merized very  easily,  and  when  in  the  altered  conditions 
requires  to  be  heated  up  to  156°  C.  before  it  can  exercise 
any  disinfectant  action.  Xylarder  (Arbeit,  a.  d.  kaiserl, 
Gegtmdheittamt,  Band  xxvi,  Heft  2,  1907)  has  examined 
certain  preparations  of  formaldehyde  which  are  said  to  be 
more  stable  and  therefore  to  admit  of  a  full  utilization  of 
the  disinfectant  qualities  of  the  formaldehyde.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  when  aqueous  solutions  of  formaldehyde 
are  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  a  soda 
soap  a  hard  mass  is  formed.  This  fact  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  solid  aldehyde,  which  is  called  "festoform." 
Festofovm  is  put  up  in  pastilles,  tablets,  and  in  mass. 
Each  pastille  is  said  to  correspond  to  0  5  gram  of  formalde- 
hyde. It  is  fairly  soluble,  and  the  solutions  have  a  neutral 
reaction,  and  are  somewhat  opalescent.  For  disinfecting 
rooms,  a  small  aoparatus  called  the  festof  irm  disinfector 
has  been  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  Xylander  tested 
the  disinfecting  properties  of  varyirg  strength  solutions 
of  festoform.  The  expeiments  were  carr'ed  out  by  com- 
paring the  effect  of  festoform  in  -2L,  1,  2,  3,  and  6  per  cent. 


solutions  with  that  of  similar  strength  formaldehyde  solu- 
tions on  anthrax  spores  and  staphylococci,  which  had  been 
dried  on  garnets.  Theaction  of  the  festoform  at  17.5°  C,  37°C, 
and  55°  C.  was  equally  strong  as  that,  of  the  formaldehyde 
solutions  of  similar  strength,  save  when  i  per  cent,  for- 
maldehyde was  used,  in  which  case  festoform  proved  itself 
more  active  than  the  formaldehyde  at  37°  C.  Next  he 
turned  his  attention  to  room  disinfection.  It  was  found 
that  when  100  to  300  grams  of  festoform  were  utilized  in  a 
room  of  60  cubic  metre  space  the  action  was  insufficient  to 
kill  spores  and  staphylococci  placed  on  garnets  about  the 
room.  When  325  grams  were  evaporated  with  2£  litres  in  a 
saucepan  for  seven  hours  the  result  was  incomplete  at  first, 
but  in  a  second  experiment  all  the  bacteria  were  killed ; 
375  grams  and  2  litres  evaporated  in  a  Berolina  apparatus 
was  also  successfnl.  It  therefore  appears  that  £.53  grams 
of  formaldehyde  (6.25  grams  of  festoform)  and  40  c.cm.  of 
water  are  ne  essary  for  complete  disinfection  if  allowed  to 
act  for  7  hours  per  cubic  metre.  Festoform  is,  according 
to  Xylander,  very  stable,  and  can  be  used  in  any  impro- 
vised apparatus.  The  formaldehyde  contained  exists  as  a 
monomolecular  aldehyde.  It  is  convenient  for  taking 
about  for  the  purpose  of  disitfecting  rooms.  Xylander 
has  also  tested  another  formaldhyde  preparation  called 
'•  formobor.''  This  is  a  combination  of  formaldehyde  and 
borax  in  solution.  It  is  said  to  contain  4  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  latter-.  The  borax  is  added 
to  prevent  oxydation  and  polymerization  of  the  aldehyde. 
It  is  also  supposed  to  increase  thedeep  effect  of  the  formal- 
dehyde. His  experiments  show  that  as  it  acts  slowly  it  ia 
not  suitable  for  the  disinfection  of  hands,  etc.,  but  its 
deep  action  and  relative  harmlessness  render  it  suitable 
for  barber's  tools.  Streptococci  are  killed  in  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution,  while  staphylococci 
require  sixty  minutes  to  be  killed. 

306.  A  Danger  in  the   Use  or    \lo\>l. 

M.  H.  Hallopeau  discussed  a  case  of  blindness  due  to  the 
use  of  atoxyl  before  the  Academie  de  Medecine  (bulletin, 
July  9th.  1907).  The  patient,  whose  case  had  been  reported 
by  a  foreign  colleague,  had  received  5  grams  10  of  atoxyl 
during  twenty-six  days.  A  few  days  after  the  last  injec- 
tion, she  developed  visual  trouble,  resulting  after  fourteen 
days  in  complete  amaurosis.  The  fundus  was  normal, 
except  for  a  small  focus  of  choroiditis.  M.  Hallopeau 
admits  that  the  blindness  was  probably  caused  by  the 
atoxyl,  but  be  calls  attention  to  the  following  modifying 
circumstances:  (1)  The  patient  was  suffering  at  the  time 
from  alcoholic  neuritis,  and  was,  therefore  in  a  condition 
of  lowered  resistance  to  the  toxic  act'on  of  the  medicament. 

(2)  The  dose  was  relatively  high.  The  quantity  adminis- 
tered during  twenty-six  Cays  would  by  the  author  have 
been  spread  over  thirty-nine  days,  during  which  time 
a  greater  elimination  of  the  drug  would  have  taken  place. 

(3)  The  drug  used  was  of  foreign  manufactuie.  M.  Buret 
has  shown  by  chemical  experiments  that  some  samples 
of  atoxyl  contain  free  arsenites  and  arseniates,  bodies 
eminently  toxic.  The  author  found  no  ca»e  of  visual 
trouble  in  130  casea  treated  in  S.  Louis  Hospital,  French 
atoxyl  being  used  ;  but  in  10  cases  where  atoxyl  of  foreign 
manufacture  was  administered,  two  patients  suff  red  from 
slight  and  transient  ocular  disturbance.  Other  cases  of 
ocular  trouble  due  to  atoxyl  have  been  reported.  In  one 
case  atoxj  1  had  been  given  continuously  for  three  months. 
Enormous  doses  have  been  given  in  sleeping  "ickness,  aa 
much  as  55  grams  in  a  few  weeks.  M.  Ayres  Kopke  noted 
6  cases  of  visual  affection  among  14  (29  Laveran)  of 
these  cases,  in  3  of  which  blindness  eDsued.  Result 
due  not  to  excess  of  atoxyl,  but  to  its  German  source — 
Laveran.  Gama  Pinto  found  optic  atrophy  in  thefe.  In 
one  other  case  there  was  unilateral  hemianopsia.  The 
minimum  dose  given  was  5  gr.  50.  (Among  cases  of  sleep- 
ing sickness  treated  with  at<  xyl  in  the  Pasteur  Hospital, 
no  ocular  accident  occurred — Laveran.)  In  view  of  thia 
complication,  M.  Hallopeau  now  recommends  the  post- 
ponement of  the  second  series  of  injections  until  the 
arsenic  injected  in  the  first  series  has  been  completely 
eliminated,  precise  indies t;ons  of  which  are  to  be  expected 
from  some  researches  now  being  carried  out  by  M  F^urneau. 
As  administered  by  the  author,  slight  symptoms  of  gastro- 
intestinal intolerance  have  been  observed  occasionally, 
always  occurring  after  the  I  urth  irjection.  To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  therefore,  a  pause  should  be  made  after  the  third 
injection.  That  this  restricted  medication  is  undoubtedly 
usefu1,  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  the  author  has  observed  a 
most  notable  amelioration  after  the  second  irjection,  and 
even  recalls  the  disappearance  of  a  papulo-squamoua 
syphilide  after  only  one  injection.  M.  Hallopeau  believes 
alsT  that  favourable  results  have  been  observed  in  sleeping 
sickness  after  the  injection  of  one  dose  of  1  gr.  50.      He 
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considers,  therefore,  that  the  drug  should  not  be  pushed 
till  all  syphilitic  manifestations  have  disappeared,  but  that 
it  will  nevertheless  attenuate  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
givirjg  a  heavy  blow,  as  it  were,  to  the  treponema.  The 
author  gives  as  his  routine  prescription,  in  patients  of 
medium  stature,  three  injections  of  French  atoxyl  in 
decreasing  doses,  the  first  0.75  gram,  two  days  later  0.60 
gram,  and  three  days  after  that  0.50  gram.  After  waiting 
ten  days  he  begins  a  course  of  mercury  lasting  sixty  days, 
concluding,  if  necessary,  with  a  course  of  iodides.  M. 
Hallopeau  considers  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  xn-e 
of  this  third  specific  in  syphilis,  justify  him  in  continuing 
the  treatment,  and  predicts  a  good  career  for  this  anil- 
arsenate  of  soda,  used  with  necessary  precaution. 

S07.         Antitoxin  and  Post .-Diphtheritic  Paraljsls. 

Rosenatj  and  Andkrson  ( U.  <!>'.  A.  Hygienic  Laboratory 
Bulletin  No.  38,  The  Influence  of  Antitoxin  upon  Post- 
Diphtheritic  Paralysis)  conclude  from  the  experimental 
evidence  which  they  have  obtained  upon  guinea-pigs  that 
it  is  useless  to  give  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  diphtheritic  paralysis  after  it  has 
appeared.  Post-diphtheritic  paralysis  in  the  guinea-pig  is 
an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  same  sequela  in  man, 
but  in  the  guinea-pig  antitoxin  has  no  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  paralysis  if  injected  shortly  before  the  paralysis 
will  develop,  nor  can  it  influence  the  affection  if  injected 
after  its  appearance.  When  given  twenty- four  hours  after 
infection  with  the  bacillus  antitoxin  can  save  the  life  of 
the  guinea-pig  and  greatly  modify  the  paralysis,  but 
neither  of  these  results  is  attained  when  the  antitoxin  is 
not  administered  until  forty-eight  hours  after  infection,  if 
given  in  a  single  large  dose.  "Thus,  in  our  experiments 
4,000  units  failed  to  modify  the  paralysis  or  save  the 
life  of  guinea-pigs  weighing  about  half  a  pound.  Weight 
for  weight,  this  corresponds  to  400,000  units  for  a  50  lb. 
child."  When  the  antitoxin  is  given  in  repeated  injec- 
tions beginning  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after 
infection,  it  seems  to  have  a  more  favourable  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  paralysis  than  when  given  in  a  single 
dose  ;  and  a  very  small  quantity  (1  unit)  of  antitoxin  given 
either  twenty-four  hours  before  or  at  the  time  of  infection 
was  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of 
paralysis.  As  the  authors  were  dealing  with  an  early  and 
malignant  form  of  experimental  post-diphtheritic  paralysis 
—a  variety  which  is  rare  in  man — they  expect  that  in 
human  therapeutics  the  use  of  antitoxin  might  be  some- 
what more  favourable  than  their  experiments  would  indi- 
cate, and  that,  even  if  given  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  in  their  work,  beneficial  results  might  be  obtained. 
At  the  same  time,  they  regard  their  research  as  em- 
phasizing the  supreme  importance  of  resorting  to  early 
administration  of  the  remedy. 


PATHOLOGY. 


308.  Thyroid  Carcinoma, 

M.  Donati  {Arch,  per  le  Set.  med.,  Turin,  1907,  31,  p.  118) 
discusses  at  length  three  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  which  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  tumours 
was  complex  and  obscure.  In  the  flrst  case  the  tumour 
weighed  1  lb  ,  and  grew  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid. 
The  patient,  a  woman  of  27,  died  a  week  after  operation, 
and  metastatic  nodules  were  found  in  the  lungs.  Most  of 
the  tumour  consisted  of  more  or  less  regular  follicles,  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and  often  colloid  contents  ;  in 
places  these  follicles  were  replaced  by  alveoli  filled  with 
polymorphous  cells,  or  with  giant  cells  and  cells  show- 
ing active  irregular  karyokinesis  ;  at  the  periphery  of  the 
growth  the  structure  often  resembled  that  of  a  peri- 
thelioma, a  central  blood  vessel  often  being  surrounded 
by  a  column  of  tumour  cells.  The  pulmonary  deposits 
consisted  of  follicles  lined  with  one  or  more  layers  of 
cubical  epithelium,  or  of  compact  masses  of  cells,  some 
of  them  very  large  in  size.  Donati  remarks  that  in  this 
case  the  appearances  were  variously  those  of  carcinoma, 
of  sarcoma  and  of  perithelioma,  the  latter  in  some  cases 
being  simulated  by  central  necrosis  in  a  cord  of  tumour 
cells,  in  others  to  cylindrical  invasion  of  the  sheath  of  a 
lymphatic  vessel  or  the  lymphatics  round  a  bloodvessel 
by  the  eel's  of  the  neoplasm.  Giant  cells  and  multi- 
nucleir  cells  are  not  rare  in  carcinoma;  the  tumour  in 
the  present  case  may  be  defined  as  an  adenocarcinoma, 
passing  into  a  giant-celled  medullary  carcinoma  ;  the 
thJ™>d  had  been  enlarged  since  the  patient  was  3  years 
°i d  ,b.ut'  had  only  grown  rapidly  for  three  months  before 
she  died.     The  second  patient,  a  woman  of  34,  had  had 
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a  goitre  since  childhood ;  it  had  grown  much  larger 
when  she  was  24  ;  it  weighed  2  lb.,  and  was  success- 
fully removed.  Under  the  microscope  it  consisted  of 
larger  and  smaller  alveoli  separated  by  fibrous  tissue 
poor  in  cells  and  containing  elastic  tissue.  The 
tumour  cells  were  rounded  or  polyhedral,  separated 
from  one  another  by  fibrillary  intercellular  substance  ;  in 
many  places  they  were  arranged  in  columns  invested  with 
a  regular  endothelium  and  surrounding  a  blood  space. 
No  thyroid  follicles  were  found,  but  a  little  colloid  was 
seen  in  intercellular  spaces.  Donati  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  tumour  was  a  carcinoma  rather  than  a 
perithelioma  or  endothelioma.  The  third  patient,  a 
woman  of  27,  began  to  develop  a  thyroid  tumour  at  25, 
and  latterly  it  grew  fast.  It  was  removed,  but  the  patient 
died  with  collapse  the  same  evening.  The  tumour 
weighed  Jib  ;  microscopically  it  consif  ted  mainly  of  large 
polymorphous  cells  in  cords,  separated  by  a  network  of 
capillaries  and  a  scanty  stroma  of  connective  tissue  and 
fine  elastic  fibres.  The  cellular  columns  were  generally 
solid,  but  at  times  contained  cavities  ;  some  of  their  cells 
were  cylindrical,  and  some  very  large,  a  few  containing 
two  or  three  nuclei.  Other  parts  of  the  tumour  showed 
follicles  containing  colloid  and  lined  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  regular  cubical  epithelial  cells  ;  interfollicular 
tissue  was  lacking,  and  so,  by  irregular  proliferation,  these 
follicles  could  be  seen  passing  over  into  the  solid  columnar- 
structure  described  above.  Hence  Donati  argues  that  the 
tumour  was  not  a  perithelioma,  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
to  be,  but  an  adenocarcinoma. 


309. 


Unake  Teiomt   and   Aul  itoi.iim 


Madsen  and  Noouchi  (Journ.  of  E.vper.  Med.,  January, 
1907)  have  found  that  a  specific  antivenin  against  crotalm 
venom  can  be  prepared  by  the  immunization  of  goats.  A 
specific  antivenin  against  water  moccasin  venom  can  be 
produced  by  the  immunization  of  goats  with  this  venom, 
modified  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Immunization  with  the 
unmodified  venom  is  very  difficult.  The  toxicity  of 
crotal us  venom  is  diminished  more  than  50  percent,  by 
passage  through  a  Chamberland  filter.  There  is  a  simple 
relation  between  the  toxicity  and  the  body  weight  for 
guinea-pigs  weighing  from  250  to  500  grams.  Smaller 
guinea-pigs  (125  grams)  are  comparatively  less  resistant. 
The  toxicity  is  smaller  by  subcutaneous  than  by  intraperi- 
toneal injection  (guinea-pigs),  or  by  intravenous  injection 
(rabbits).  White  rabbits  are  very  resistant.  The  toxicity 
of  cobra  venom  is  not  measurably  diminished  by  filtration 
through  a  Chamberland  filter.  The  relation  between  the 
amount  of  venom  and  the  corresponding  time  of  death  is 
very  regular,  and  can  be  expressed  by  a  curve  of  asymp- 
totic nature.  Lecithin  does  not  increase  the  toxicity.  The 
tracings  representing  toxin-antitoxin  neutralization  for 
the  three  venoms — crotalus,  cobra,  and  moccasin — show 
deviation  from  the  straight  line.  This  deviation  is  most 
pronounced  for  the  toxic  quota  of  the  venoms.  The 
tracing  representing  crotalus  venom  antivenin  neutraliza- 
tion, determined  on  guinea-pigs,  can,  within  errors  of 
experiment,  be  expressed  by  the  equation :  Free  toxin 
x  free  antitoxin  =  K  x  toxin-antitoxin.  The  correspond- 
ing tracing  determined  on  rabbits  is  somewhat  different, 
but  both  tracings  are  much  more  markedly  curved  than 
that  for  cobra  venom-ant  ivenin.  The  neutralization 
tracing  of  water  moccasin  venom  shows  the  peculiarity 
that  small  amounts  of  antivenin  decrease  the  toxicity  to 
a  minimum,  but  the  toxicity  is  again  increased  by  further 
addition  of  antitoxin.  The  tracing  representing  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  haemolysins  of  the  three  venoms  are  different 
from  the  tracings  of  neutralization  of  the  toxins,  and 
approach  very  closely  to  a  straight  line.  Still,  in  all 
instances,  the  determinations  with  great  concentrations 
of  antilysin  show  nrr>nounced  deviation,  perhaps  due  t» 
some  dissociation  of  the  toxin-antitoxin  combination. 

310.        Hiautees   in  the   Blood  lu  Hepatic   Disease. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  the  liver  in  relation  to  the  blood, 
Ferrannini  (JR»/.  Med.,  July  13th,  1907)  has  examined  the- 
blood  in  10  cases  of  uncomplicated  hepatic  disease.  Speak- 
ing generally,  he  finds  the  blood  less  altered  than  might  be 
expected — for  example,  in  one  case  of  secondary  cancer  of 
the  liver  the  blood  was  nearly  normal.  The  changes 
which  were  most  usually  found  were  a  diminution  in  the 
haemoglobin  and  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes,  an 
increase  in  the  polynucleated  cells  and  in  the  blood  plates, 
and  a  distinct  lessening  in  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 
This  lessened  coagulability  is  due  to  a  defect  in  nucleo- 
protelds,  and  helps  to  explain  the  frequent  haemorrhages 
seen  in  liver  disease.  The  blood  was  taken,  with  the  usual 
precautions,  from  the  ear. 
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MEDICINE. 

3 IT.  Hysterical  Insanity. 

Eaecke  says  that  hysteria  is  built  up  on  purely  psychical 
bases.  There  is  an.  alteration  of  the  mental  standpoint, 
such  as  inequality  of  temper,  with  irritability,  abnormally- 
developed  capability  of  being  influenced  by  the  chances  of 
rife,  inclination  to  act  impulsively  and  to  translate 
mental  processes  into  bodily  disturbances,  increase  of 
the  fancy,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  untruthful ;  incon- 
sistency of  thought,  combined  with  a  faulty  interpretation 
and  unreliable  memory  ;  au  unlimited  egotism  ;  a  desire  to 
play  an  important  part  in  life  at  all  costs  ;  a  predilection 
toward  intrigue  and  gossip  ;  mistrust ;  a  desire  for  revenge  : 
•and  childlike  obstinacy  (Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  March  11th, 
1907).  While  these  qualities  all  go  to  make  up  the 
hysterical  character,  one  must  realize  that  not  every 
hysteric  possesses  all  of  the  qualities.  Hysteria  may  lead 
to  transitory  psychoses,  which  depend  solely  on  the 
primary  hysteria,  and  yet  are  not  so  mild  that  the  term 
"insanity"  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  them.  First,  Eaecke 
mentions  those  forma  of  simple  hysterical  insanity  which 
give  the  impression  of  psychical  paroxysms  by  their 
sudden  onset  and  rapid  course  to  improvement,  and 
which  mostly  begin  with  a  fit.  Furor  hystericus  is  a 
maniacal  condition,  and  is  often  induced  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  mood  or  by  excess  in  alcohol.  The 
patient  is  seized  with  sudden  violent  mania,  some- 
times after  an  initial  convulsive  attack,  and  shouts, 
beats,  kicks,  and  bites  at  all  objects  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  face  is  drawn,  is  sometimes  pale,  and  some- 
times dark  red,  and  is  often  covered  with  sweat.  No  words 
■or  acts  can  influence  the  patient's  condition.  When  left 
alone  the  period  of  excitement  r&pidly  gives  place  to  a 
period  of  exhaustion,  and  the  patient,  either  falls  to  sleep 
or  becomes  tearful  and  mild.  In  a  few  cases  a  second  fit 
■ends  the  attack.  When  feelings  of  fear  and  oppression  are 
prominent  during  the  excitable  stage,  one  can  speak  of 
rapttts  hystericus.  This  form  is  characterized  by  a  markedly 
theatrical  attitude,  but  the  effect  of  the  mental  process  is 
~arely  a  deep  one,  and  one  never  meets  with  serious 
suicidal  attempts.  When  the  excitable  stage  is  charac- 
terized by  childish  behaviour  and  silly  misdeeds,  one  may 
oall  the  condition  innria.  In  some  cases  there  are 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  which  appear  suddenly  and 
which  mostly  have  a  terrifying  character.  This  is  often 
associated  with  attacks  of  paranoi  b  madness,  the  patient 
applying  the  hallucinations  or  phantasy  pictures  to 
himself  or  herself,  and  this  may  lead  to  impulsion 
and  impulsive  actions.  While  these  disturbances  are 
mostly  of  short  duration,  they  may  last  for  some 
weeks,  and  there  may  be  periods  of  delirium  and 
of  conditions  of  sleep  and  slumbering.  The  delirium 
is  characterized  by  very  lively  falsifications  of  scenes, 
combined  with  hallucinations  for  all  senses.  These  may 
deal  with  past  experience?  or  with  the  remembrance  of 
something  which  the  patient  has  heard  or  read  about. 
There  may  be  ideas  of  ecstatic  rapture.  At  times  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  other  persons  or  even  animals 
(transformation  delirium).  Hysterical  lethargy  is  a 
•condition  of  hysterical  stupor,  and  not  of  proper 
-sleep.  The  patients  may  keep  in  one  position  or 
fall  limp  to  the  ground,  and  are  generally  un- 
affected by  external  stimuli.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
and  the  respiration  is  both  rapid  and  superficial.  The 
pupils  are  not  diiated,  as  in  ordinary  sleep.  Uncom- 
fortable positions,  etc.,  are  mostly  slowly  and  almost 
•Imperceptibly  changed,  and  the  patients  do  not  pass  urine 
or  faeces  under  them,  but  use  a  bedpan  when  this  is 
applied.  At  times  they  awaken  for  meals  regularly,  pass 
nrin»,  etc.,  and  then  fall  "  asleep  "  again.  The  slumbering 
•  conditions  are  like  the  lethargic  conditions.  The  patient 
remains  in  complete  control  of  his  limbs,  can  speak  and 
'even  carry  out  complicated  actions,  but  appeals  to  be  living 
in  a  sort  of  automatic  existence.  The  expression  is  lost, 
the  eyes  look  into  distance,  the  walk  is  slow,  co-ordinated 
but  t>uvposQle3S  movements  pre  carried  out.  but  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  surroundings.  In  mild  cases,  questions  may 
be  answered  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way,  mostly  quite  wrong, 
but  yet  with  some  sort  of  associative  connexion  to  the 
question  This  complex  is  spakea  of  as  "speaking  past  the 
point"  (Vorbeireden).  Mostly,  however,  one  cannot  get 
the  patieat  Co  reset  to  questions  at  all.    At  Hoses,  deriag 


the  condition  of  slumbering,  a  one-sided  prominence  of 
certain  complexes  of  impression  may  lead  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  second  personality.  In  this  way  the  "  double 
ego  "  may  be  produced.  Eaecke  cites  two  cases,  both  in 
males,  which  exemplify  the  condition  of  hysterical 
slumbering.  In  speaking  of  the  prognosis,  he  states  that 
cure  always  follows,  but  the  duration  of  the  attack  is  very 
variable.  The  diagnosis  must  be  built  up  partly  by  con- 
sidering the  past  history  and  antecedents  and  by  testing 
the  patient  for  hysterical  character.  One  must  not  lay 
much  weight,  however,  on  the  detection  of  bodily  dit- 
turbances,  such  as  functional  paralyses,  etc.,  after  the 
psychosis  has  broken  out,  and  one  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  hysterics  may  be  attacked  by  other  forms  ef 
psychoses,  especially  katatonic  demented  processes.  In 
dealing  with  criminals,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse 
simulation  or  exaggeration  with  "  speaking  past  the 
point."  The  treatment  consists  in  doing  as  little  as  possible. 
Isolation  from  relatives,  rest,  and  monotonous  life, 
combined  with  occasional  suggestion,  often  leads  to  rapid 
results, 

312.      Din  use  Dilatation  of  tbc  Oeaophamm  without 
Anatomical  stenosis. 

Lerche  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  8ci.,  October,  1907)  discusses 
the  condition  of  diffuse  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus 
without  anatomical  stenosis,  and  reports  a  case  due  to 
chronic  cardiospasm — that  is,  a  pathological  exaggeration 
of  a  physiological  phenomenon  in  which,  through  an 
abnormal  innervation  of  the  cardia,  a  habitual  spastic 
closure  occurs,  especially  after  deglutition.  The  etiology 
of  such  a  dilatation  is  doubtful,  but  from  cases  previously 
reported  it  would  appear  that  those  cases  in  which  atony 
of  the  muscular  wall  is  primary  to  the  dilatation  and 
spasm  should  be  differentiated  from  those  in  which  the 
cardiospasm  is  the  primary  factor.  The  case  observed  was 
that  of  a  man,  aged  27,  with  good  previous  history. 
During  aa  attack  of  sere  throat  and  swollen  tonsils  ten 
years  previously  he  choked  while  at  dinner,  and  was  not 
relieved  until  the  food  came  back.  Since  then  he  has  had 
difficulty  in  getting  the  food  into  the  stomach.  After 
having  eaten  about  a  quarter  of  his  meal  he  experiences  a 
choking  sensation,  and  has  to  drink  water  copiously  to 
force  the  food  down.  This  has  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  during  each  meal.  At  times  all  the  food  and 
water  returns,  and  he  is  unable  to  swallow.  The  condition 
is  aggravated  if  he  gets  out  of  health  or  is  worried.  On 
examination  a  spasm  of  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus 
was  noticed,  and  another  at  the  cardia,  requiring  the 
use  of  a  wire  stylet  in  the  stomach  tube  to  overcome 
it.  In  order  to  differentiate  between  a  dilatation 
and  a  deep-seated  diverticulum  an  ordinary  stomach 
tube  was  passed  into  the  stomach  and  750  c.cm.  of  water 
poured  in.  With  the  tube  still  in  situ  the  patient  was 
given  250  c.cm.  of  milk  to  drink.  On  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  off  from  the  stomach  it  was  found  to  be  clear,  and 
the  tube  was  then  pulled  up  into  the  oesophagus  and  the 
milk  siphoned  off.  In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
dilatation  a  stomach  tube  with  a  silk  bag  attached  was 
introduced  and  the  bag  filled  with  water,  different  sized 
bags  being  tried,  until  one  with  a  diameter  of  5  cm.  when 
distended  was  found  to  be  capable  of  onlv  slight  move- 
ment up  and  down.  The  diagaosis  of  diffuse  dilatation, 
due  to  cardiospasm  and  oesophagospasm.  was  based  upon 
the  sudden  onset  with  regurgitation  of  food  and  fluids  ; 
the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  passing  food  into  the  stomach 
varied  considerably  at  times ;  the  sudden  relaxation  of  the 
cardia  on  gentle  pressure;  and  the  result  of  sounding  with 
the  pear-shaped  rubber-silk  sound.  The  history  and 
symptoms  of  the  case  excluded  the  possibility  of  either 
malignant  or  benign  stricture,  and  the  results  of  the 
Eumpel  test  excluded  a  diverticulum,  primary  atony  being 
excluded  by  the  regurgitation  of  fluids  from  the  outset, 
the  sudden  onset,  and  the  promptness  with  which  the 
oesophageal  contents  could  be  ejected.  Although  the 
prognosis  has  been  considered  grave,  the  results  of  ovei- 
stretchiug  the  cardia  have  been  promising,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  author  has  constructed  an  apparatus  for  dilat- 
ing the  cardia  with  a  gradually-increasing  pressure, 
thereby  reducing  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  bcugier. 
Another  case  is  quoted  pointing  to  a  congenital  origin,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  a  congenital  from  an  acquired 
dilatation  unless  an  early  oesophagosccpic  examination 
can  be  made. 
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318.     Diazo  Reaction  ill  Pulmonary  Tubercaloils. 

Ideas  as  to  the  prognostic  value  of  Ehrlich's  diazo  reaction 
oi  the  urine  in  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  still 
somewhat  at  variance.  Some,  including  Michaelis,  con- 
sider that  its  presence  indicates  that  the  disease  will 
pursue  a  rapid  course;  others  think  that  the  reaction 
is  of  no  value  in  the  prognosis  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Dimitrenko  (Journ.  des  Prat.,  July  14th,  1906)  has  investi- 
gated the  presence  or  absence  of  this  reaction  in  300  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  finds  that  the  reaction  is 
very  rarely  found  at  the  onset  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  In 
10  per  cent,  of  his  cases  it  was  entirely  absent,  and  in  some 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  present  it  would  now  and 
then  disappear  for  several  days  together  without  there 
being  any  obvious  reason  for  this  disappearance.  The 
reaction  is  never  so  constantly  found  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  as  it  is  in  enteric  fever.  The  author  concludes  that 
it  is  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  reaction  is  well 
marked  and  permanent  that  one  can  speak  of  the  gravity 
of  the  state  of  the  patient  from  the  presence  of  this 
reaction. 


SURGERY. 


8!4.        Dlasaosln  or  Comienital  Disloc.-.'.ion  of  the  Hip. 

J.  PmvAT  (Journ.  des  Prat.,  October  20th,  1906)  gives 
briefly  the  signs  by  which  one  may  suspect  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  hip  in  a  child,  and  finally  describes  the 
methods  which  should  be  employed  to  verify  the  diagnosis 
and  to  estimate  the  prospects  of  success  by  suitable  treat- 
ment. When  the  dislocation  is  a  double  one,  the  walk  of 
the  patient  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  condition. 
The  child  limps,  but  there  is  no  associated  painful  limping  ; 
the  step  is  free  and  normal,  and  the  foot  is  carried  reso- 
lutely forward.  In  a  double  dislocation  the  height  of  the 
body  at  each  step  is  inclined  abruptly  to  the  side  of  the  leg 
which  rests  on  the  ground  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  support  on 
which  the  patient  proposes  to  rest  is  suddenly  drawn  away, 
so  that  the  trunk  sinks  ;  the  gait,  therefore,  resembles  very 
closely  the  "waddle"  of  a  duck,  When  unilateral,  this 
limping  character  is  similar  but  one-sided.  A  marked 
lumbar  lordosis  is  present ;  the  waist  appears  shortened, 
and  the  pelvis  seems  enlarged  from  the  projection  of  the 
trochanters.  To  verify  the  diagnosis  of  a  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  hip  one  must  demonstrate  the  absence 
of  the  femoral  head  from  the  acetabulum  :  to  do  this  one 
may  either  employ  the  .r  rays  or  demonstrate  the  condition 
clinically  and  in  the  following  way  :  With  the  child  lying 
flat  on  its  back,  one  grasps  the  lower  end  of  the  femur 
with  the  right  hand  and  imparts  to  the  limb  movements 
of  flexion  and  extension  and  rotation  ;  with  the  other  hand 
one  seizes  the  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  and  recognizes 
in  turn  the  outermost  projection  (the  great  trochanter),  and 
internal  to  this  the  femoral  neck,  and  still  more  internal 
the  femoral  head.  If  there  be  no  dislocation,  the  head  of 
the  femur  will  be  felt  with  difficulty,  and  on  hyper- 
extendmg  and  externally  rotating  the  thigh  a  prominence 
(the  head  of  the  bone)  will  be  seen  in  Scarpa's  triangle. 
If  a  dislocation  be  present  the  head  of  the  femur  can  be 
plainly  felt,  and  at  the  place  where  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  normally  be  one  finds  an  emptiness.  This  demon- 
stration of  a  mobile  femoral  head  outside  its  normal 
position,  toge'her  with  the  absence  of  previous  symptoms 
of  disease  or  injury,  is  sufficient  to  differentiate  the  con- 
dition from  traumatic  dislocation  or  hip  disease.  The 
head  of  the  femur  in  congenital  hip  dislocation  may  be 
either  below  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium,  on  its  level,  or  well  above  it;  in  the  first  case 
reduction  will  be  easily  effected,  in  the  second  with  more 
"ill'ii'iiUy,  and  in  the  last  with  still  greater  difficulty. 
Farther,  reduction  is  easier  when  the  head  of  the  femur 
i 9  in  front  of  the  acetabular  cavity  than  when  it  is  behind 
it.  In  a  few  cases  the  femoral  head  is  situated  above  the 
normal  position,  but  is  not  freely  movable  ;  in  these  cases 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  formed  a  new  acetabulum  for 
itself:  these  cases  differ  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  con- 
genital dislocation  in  (he  f^ct  that  walking  causes  pain  ; 
reduction  also  is  difficult  in  these  cases. 

315.  Primary  TiitiviculosN  or  the  Brr.i»t. 

Zieoni  (Iff.  Med.,  April  20th,  1907)  reports  a  ease  of 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  breast  occurring  in  a  young 
woman  aged  23.  The  symptoms  were  first  noticed  two 
lears  ago,  the  breast  and  axilla  were  cleared  out  in 
February,  1905,  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence  or 
development  of  tubercle  elsewhere  since  the  operation. 
Uf   the   three   chief  roads  of   infection  (the   blood,  the 
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lymphatics,  and  the  milk  ducts)  in  the  author's  case  it  was. 
via  the  blood  that  infection  took  place.  Pregnancy  or 
lactation  may  act  as  predisposirg  causes,  but  the  more 
important  is  the  tuberculous  tendency.  Mammary  tuber- 
culosis may  develop  as  disseminated  nodules,  as  a  confluent 
mass  or  in  the  miliary  form  which  is  always  associated 
with  miliary  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  In  the  two  former 
cases  the  eventual  issue  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess  and 
troublesome  sinuses.  In  diagnosis  the  chief  points  to  bear 
in  mind  are  the  early  age  of  the  patient,  the  associations 
with  tubercle  elsewhere  or  in  the  family,  the  long  duration 
of  the  disease,  the  comparative  absence  of  pain  and  non- 
affection  cf  the  skin  (before  breaking  down  occurs)  and  the 
presence  of  enlarged  lymphatics  and  glands  in  the  axilla- 
The  prognosis,  as  in  most  tuberculous  affections,  should  be 
reserved— in  itself  it  is  not  dangerous  to  life.  As  regards 
treatment,  the  author  recommends  complete  removal  of  the- 
breast  and  axillary  contents. 


316. 


Auuular  flii.sliM  <*lomy. 


Leriche  {Arch.  Prov.  de  Chir.,  No.  3,  1907)  discusses  the 
indications,  technique,  and  results  of  the  somewhat  excep- 
tional operation  of  annular  resection  of  the  median  portion 
of  the  stomach.  This  procedure  of  partial  gastrectomy  has 
been  practised  in  a  few  cases  of  gastric  ulcer,  of  hour-glass 
contraction,  and  of  cancer.  The  author  points  out  that  it 
is  rarely  applicable  to  ulcer,  which  does  not  often  involve 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach,  and 
which,  as  a  rule,  can  be  effectually  treated  by  simple 
excision.  If,  however,  the  ulcer,  extending  from  the 
lesser  curvature,  has  spread  over  portions  of  both  walls, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  probable  presence  of  firm 
gastric  adhesions,  annular  resection,  it  is  held,  should  be 
preferred  to  cuneiform  excision  of  the  ulcer  or  to  gastro- 
enterostomy. In  hour- glass  contraction,  which  in  most 
instances  is  a  result  or  a  complication  of  gastric  ulcer, 
partial  gastrectomy  is  held  to  be  indicated  when  the 
contraction  is  situated  in  or  near  the  median  line,  when 
active  ulceration  is  still  going  on,  when  the  stomach  is 
freely  movable,  and  when  there  is  no  pyloric  stenosis. 
This  operation,  if  found  anatomically  possible,  is  regarded 
as  preferable  to  both  gastro-anastomo3ls  and  to  gastro- 
enterostomy, as  a  more  radical  method,  and  as  one  that 
in  the  actual  conditions  of  intervention  is  certainly  not 
more  dangerous.  Although  median  gastrectomy  cannot. 
a3  a  rule  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  operation  for  cancer,  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  in  such  cases  of  practising  a  much- 
more  radical  method,  it  ought  not,  the  author  thinks,  to  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  therapeutics  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach.  In  certain  exceptional  instances- 
it  may  be  found  an  excellent  and  legitimate  operation, 
and  in  cases  reported  by  Roux  and  Hoeberlein  it  has 
given  marvellous  results.  It  is,  the  author  holds,  the 
operation  of  choice  for  tumours  localized  in  the  walls  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  stomach,  which  need  removal, 
not  bacauee  they  are  setting  up  obstruction  but  because 
they  aie  malignant.  It  is,  ol  course,  contraindicated  when 
the  growth  is  found  to  be  extensive  and  when  the  glands 
of  the  small  omentum  are  enlarged.  In  a  full  description 
of  the  technique  of  median  annular  gastrectomy  Leriche 
points  out  suitable  means  of  overcoming  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  operation,  which  are  caused  by  restricted 
mobility  of  the  margins  of  the  divided  posterior  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  by  unequal  calibre  of  the  two  gastric- 
segments. 


OBSTETRICS. 

317.  «Jctii>ito-po»t<'iior  Presentations. 

D.  Hardie  (Journ.  of  Obstet.  and  Gijn.  of  the  Brit.  Emp.y 
September,  1907)  describes  the  methods  of  treatment  which 
he  has  found  most  useful  in  dealing  with  occipito-posterior 
presentations.  Rotation  by  external  manipulation  would 
ba  an  ideal  tieatment  if  the  diagnosis  could  be  made  with 
1  ertainty  at  the  beginning  of  labour  before  the  membranes 
had  ruptured,  but  these  conditions  will  not  often  be  met 
with  in  practice.  When  the  head  has  entered  the  brim, 
the  membranes  being  entire,  the  only  tieatment  is  the 
postural  treatment,  the  patient  being  directed  to  lie  on 
lifr  right  or  left  side,  according  as  the  occiput  is  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  The  time  of  active  interference  comes, 
if  at  all,  when  labour  has  well  advanced  into  the  second 
stage.  At  this  period  pressure  upon  the  sinciput  may  be 
made  in  order  to  encourage  flexion  and  cause  the  occiput 
to  occupy  a  lower  plane  in  the  pelvis.  The  pressure  is 
made  with  one  or  two  fingers,  and  is  begun  before  a  pain 
(when  the  position  of  the  head  can  be  more  easily  altered)- 
and  continued  throughout  the  pain,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
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head  slipping  back  into  its  original  position.  This  method 
often  succeeds  after  a  short  time,  but  unless  it  is  defi- 
nitely useful,  it  should  not  be  persisted  in  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Where  the  measures  described 
have  failed  the  author  strongly  iecommends  rotation  by 
hand.  The  process  is  somewhat  different,  according 
as  the  head  is  only  fairly  advanced  or  is  bearing 
on  the  perineum,  (a)  When  labour  is  only  fairly 
advanced  and  progress  is  distinctly  retarded.  The  patient 
is  anaesthetized  and  placed  on  her  left  side.  In  the  case 
of  a  right  oceipito  posterior  presentation  the  right  hand 
with  its  back  looking  upwards  is  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  the  fingers  are  passed  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  neater  the  sinciput  than  the  occiput  and  the  thumb 
placed  over  the  lower  temple  ;  the  head  is  thus  gripped  and 
is  flexed  and  rotated  so  as  to  occupy  the  left  oblique 
diameter  with  the  occiput  in  front.  Forceps  are  now 
applied,  the  lower  blade  being  introduced  while  the  right 
hand  is  still  in  position.  There  is  no  danger  of  injury  to 
the  child  from  the  rotation  of  the  head,  which  is  altogether 
only  through  three-eighths  of  a  circle,  and  in  practice  it  is 
found  that  the  body  rotates  with  the  head.  In  the  case  of  a 
leftoccipito-posterior  presentation  either  the  right  or  left 
hand  may  be  employed.  If  the  right  hand  is  used,  it  grips 
chiefly  the  sinciput  and  sweeps  round  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
from  left  to  right  of  the  patient,  the  tipper  blade  of  the 
forceps  being  the  first  to  be  applied  ;  if  the  left  hand  is 
U3ed,  it  grips  the  occiput  and  sweeps  round  in  front  of  the 
perineum  from  right  to  left  of  the  patient,  the  lower  blade 
being  the  first  to  be  applied,  (b)  When  the  head  is  on  the 
perineum.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same,  but  it  is 
not  in  this  case  necessary  to  pass  the  whole  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  flexion  may  be  aided  by  pressure  on  the 
sinciput  with  the  left  hand.  The  author  has  employed  the 
treatment  above  described  in  cases  of  occipito-posterior 
presentation  for  some  years,  and  finds  that  no  other  treat- 
ment can  compare  with  it  in  efficiency  and  safety. 


318. 


Quinine  in  Obstetrics, 


Matjrer  (Gaz.  Hebd.  ties  Sci.  MM..  October  20th,  1907) 
advocates  the  use  of  quinine  to  increase  uterine  contrac- 
tions during  labour,  and  even  sometimes  to  set  them  going. 
He  has  found  it  particularly  useful  in  cases  where  the 
membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the  contrac- 
tions are  absent  or  feeble  ;  and  he  has  employed  it  also  in 
the  induction  of  premature  labour  and  in  the  treatment  of 
abortion.  He  has  not  found  any  injurious  effect  on  either 
mother  or  child  from  its  use,  the  ringing  in  the  ears  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  cases  soon  passing  off.  He  ad- 
ministers 1  gram  by  the  mouth  in  a  cachet,  giving  half  the 
quantity  one  hour  after  and  again  in  half  an  hour  if  re- 
quired. He  has  not  found  it  of  any  use  to  exceed  2  grams, 
and  it  has  generally  answered  very  well  to  give  it  by  the 
mouth,  although  in  some  cases  he  has  had  recourse  to  sub- 
cutaneous injection.    He  has  never  known  it  to  fail. 


3!9. 


GYNAECOLOGY. 


Local  Treatment  of  Peritonitis  by  Alcohol, 


From  time  immemorial  alcoholic  stimulants  have  been 
prescribed,  or  taken  by  the  patient  without  being  pre- 
scribed, as  a  remedy  in  septic  infection,  peritonitis 
included.  It  appears  that  in  Bucharest  alcohol  mixed 
with  saline  solution  is  poured  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
as  a  therapeutic  measure  in  septic  cases  (Keportof  Articles 
on  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  published  in  Roumania  in 
1906,  Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.  u,  Gyn,,  October,  1907,  Abstract 
So.  23,  p.  574).  Constantinescu  claims  the  best  results  in 
a  case  of  general  suppurative  peritonitis  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  in  a  second  where  that  complication  followed 
supravaginal  hysterectomy  for  uterine  fibroid.  In  both 
instances  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  flushed  out  with 
artificial  serum.  Then  500  grams  more  of  the  fluid  con- 
taining 5  per  cent,  of  rectified  alcohol  was  poured  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  left  there  when  the  abdominal  wound 
was  closed.  Both  cases  recovered,  and  Constant'nescu 
attributes  the  satisfactory  result  to  antiseptic  action 
exerted  by  the  alcohol  in  solution.  The  focus  of 
infection  was  probably  destroyed  otherwise  than  by  the 
alcDhol. 


320.         Do    Ovarian    Deraoid§   become    C,  necions  • 

Gorisoutoff    (Zentralbl.  f.   Gyniik.,    No.    45,  1907)  is  of 
opinion,  after  considerirg  a  ca?e  under  his  own  care,  that  I 


primary  cancer  may  develop  in  a  common  ovarian  der- 
moid. His  patient  was  a  virgin,  aged  45  ;  the  menopause 
had  been  completed  two  years  previously.  She  had 
noticed  for  two  months  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  fist  in  the 
hypcgastrium,  which  caused  dysuria  and  constipation. 
It  pioved  to  be  an  intraligamentary  tumour  of  the  left 
ovary,  which  was  successfully  removed.  The  tumour  was 
a  dermoid,  and  bore  a  distinctly  cancerous  area,  with  flat 
cells  derived  from  the  stratified  epithelium  of  the  dermoid 
tissue.  The  patient,  as  is  usually  the  case  alter  ovario- 
tomy for  dermoid,  recovered  speedily  from  the  operation. 
Two  months  later  infiltration  in  the  left  half  of  the  pelvis 
was  detected,  and  it  spread  until  the  death  of  the  patient 
within  six  months.  Xo  necropsy,  however,  is  reported. 
Gorisoutoff  states  that  over  twenty  cases  of  primary  cancer 
of  ovarian  dermoids,  which  he  considers  authentic,  have 
been  published. 


321. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


Treatment  of  XeuralKia. 


Dr.  Schultze  {'/.'it.  jiir  Phi/s.  und  Diiit.  Therap.,  May, 
1907)  reviews  the  different  methods  of  treatment  available 
lor  neuralgia.  Amongst  drugs  which  often  give  relief  in 
recent  cases  he  mentions  the  salicyl  preparations,  espe- 
cially aspirin  and  novaspirin,  and  the  other  so-called 
antineuralgice,  from  quinine  to  pyramidon.  When  these 
fail  arsenic  may  be  tried,  or  aconitine,  which  Barber  has 
found  useful  given  in  doses  of  1  deeimilligram  three  times 
a  day.  Strychnine  in  large  doses  has  also  been  recom- 
mended, and  in  many  cases  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  and  of 
sciatica  aperients  do  good  service.  Amongst  physical 
methods  Schultze  values  least  massage,  which  he  has 
found  to  be  of  no  use  in  severe  cases.  Electricity, 
especially  the  weak  galvanic  current,  is  more  effectual 
than  massage.  The  author  saw  one  ease  of  trigeminal 
neuralgia  of  long  duration  and  most  severe  type  in  which 
the  pain  almost  disappeared  after  the  use  of  the  galvanic 
current.  While  this  one  case  may  have  been  accidental, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  electricity  in  some  cases  gives 
relief.  The  application  of  heat  has  been  tried  in  many 
forms.  Bier  makes  use  of  it,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
hot-air  douche,  the  heat  being  such  as  to  cause  a  burn  of  the 
first  degree,  and  he  had  had  success  in  some  cases  of  severe 
trigeminal  neuralgia  sent  to  him  for  operation ;  where 
this  method  fails  the  failure  may  depend  on  some  special 
cause,  as,  for  instance,  the  presence  of  arterio-seIerosi3  or  of 
deeply-seated  nervous  condition.  The  author  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica  by  warm  sand 
baths.  As  well  as  dry  heat,  all  sorts  of  warm  baths  have 
been  used,  and  Brieger  especially  recommends  the  Scottish 
doucl  e,  which,  however,  Schultze  has  not  found  as  useful 
as  the  hot  sand  baths.  Another  method  which  undoubtedly 
affords  relief  is  nerve-stretching  by  the  bloodless  method. 
The  simplest  way  of  earjying  it  out  incases  of  sciatica  is 
Lasegne's  method  of  flexing  the  extended  lower  limb  upon 
the  pelvis  from  the  ankle-joint.  Goldsheider  has  invented 
a  special  kind  of  seat  in  which  exercises  can  be  carried  out 
for  stretching  tie  nerve.  Hartmann  for  the  same  purpose 
fixes  the  lower  extremity  and  bends  the  patient's  body 
fors  ads  On  the  ether  hand,  rest  is  strongly  recommended 
for  cases  of  sciatica,  and  Weir  Mitchell  puts  the  leg  up  in 
splints.  The  author  considers  the  right  principle  to  be  to 
start  the  movements  as  soon  as  the  pain  begins  to  yield  to 
the  treatment  by  rest  or  to  treatment  on  other  lines.  A 
more  modern  treatment  is  by  perineural  injections  or 
injections  into  the  nerve  substance.  Amongst  the  different 
substances  which  have  been  used  for  injection  since  the 
method  came  into  vegue  are  morphine,  atropine,  strych- 
nine, aconitine,  curare,  ergotine,  gall  solution,  silver 
nitrate,  tincture  of  iodine,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
methylene  blue,  water,  carbolic  acid,  antipyrin,  cocaine, 
and  eucaine.  In  trigeminal  neuralgia  Schlosser  has  used 
alcohol  injections  with  specially  constructed  cannula  intro- 
duced high  up  ;  he  has  had  good  but  not  permanent  success 
in  a  large  proportion  of  68  case3  of  severe  neuralgia,  and 
relapses  can  receive  renewed  treatment  on  the  same  lines. 
In  one  case  of  sciatica  which  came  under  the  author's 
observation  which  had  been  treated  on  these  principles,  a 
circumscribed  area  of  painful  inflammation  had  remained 
after  the  injection.  Ifalcoholbe  injected  intothenerve  sub- 
stance or  close  to  it,  it  causes  degeneration  of  the  nerve; 
thus  the  injection  maybe  looked  upon  as  a  form  cf  medical 
resection,  which  must  be  used  with  caution  in  the  case  of 
mixed  nerves.  Krister  recommends  the  injection  of  5  per 
cent,  cocaine  solution,  and  claims  that  about  eight  injec- 
tions should  bring  about  recovery,  tut  esses  have  been 
reported    in   which   su?h   injections  have  caused  severe 
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collapse  symptoms.  Lsnge  uses  for  injection  a  solution 
of  1  per  cent.  (3-eucaine  in  a  salt  solution  of  8  per  1,000, 
and  differs  from  earlier  writers  in  that  he  uses  large 
quantities  of  fluid,  up  to  70  or  100  c.cm.  in  cases  of 
sciatica  :  he  has  reported  on  8  cases,  with  complete 
success  in  5.  Umber  dispenses  with  the  eucaine,  and 
uses  still  greater  quantities  of  salt  solution,  up  to  170  c.cm. 
In  4  cases  of  sciatica  of  long  standing  he  obtained  freedom 
from  pain  after  two  days,  but  he  does  not  say  whether 
relapses  occurred.  The  author  has  used  the  method  in 
2  cases,  but  with  no  special  success.  Krause  substituted 
for  /3-eucaine  stovaine  and  adrenalin,  and  reported  prompt 
improvement  in  5  cases  of  rheumatic  sciatica,  and  an 
excellent  result  in  1  case  of  trigeminal  neuralgia.  When 
all  such  methods  have  proved  useless  there  remains 
surgical  treatment.  The  author  describes  the  different 
operations  which  may  be  undertaken  ;  none  of  them  are 
certain  in  their  results,  while  some  of  them  are  of  consider- 
able danger,  and  therefore  the  greatest  efforts  should  be 
made  to  render  operations  superfluous  by  further  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  physical  methods  and  injection  methods  of  dealing 
with  it. 


322.  TUf  Action  or  Prlessultz/s^AnpHcation. 

H.  ScHADH (Munch,  med.  Woch.,  April  30th,  1907) discusses 
the  action  of  the  Priessnitz  application  of  cold  water  on  a 
linen  bandage,  covered  with  a  layer  of  some  protective 
tissue,  for  inflammatory  conditions.  He  maintains  that  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  action  has  not  yet  been 
given,  and  he  attempts  to  supply  this  want  by  dealing  with 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  tissues  and  tissue  fluids.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  a 
solution  may  be  said  to  be  the  pressure  which  the  dissolved 
substances  exert  on  the  molecular  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
the  endeavour  to  increase  the  latter.  This  pressure  may 
be  very  considerable.  The  osmotic  pressure  of  human 
blood  and  serum  during  health  is  constant,  and  equals 
from  7.5  to  7.9  atmospheres.  This  may  be  expressed  in 
another  way  by  stating  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point 
of  the  solution.  Serum  has  a  freezing-point  depression  of 
0.55°  to  0.57°  C,  and  this  is  usually  indicated  by  the 
Greek  symbol  a.  The  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  body 
to  keep  this  pressure  at  a  constant  level  is  spoken  of  as  the 
isotonic  balance  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  In  inflam- 
matory conditions  the  osmotic  pressure  becomes  changed, 
and  the  isotonic  balance  is  lost.  In  order  to  understand 
the  conditions  affecting  an  inflamed  area,  it  is  necessary 
to  analyse  a  simple  condition  such  as  a  boil.  The  central 
pustule  has  an  abnormally  high  osmotic  pressure,  ranging 
between  0.6°  and  0.8°  C,  and  may  even  reach  as  much  as 
1.4°  C.  Passing  outwards,  one  next  comes  to  the  hyper- 
aemic  zone,  in  which  the  pressure  is  still  too  high,  but  is 
increasingly  lower  the  farther  distant  it  is  from  the 
central  pustule.  Outside  this  is  the  area  of  manifest 
oedema,  which  h?.s  a  pressure  varying  from  about  0.75°  C. 
close  to  the  hyperaemic  zone  to  0.56°,  which  is  the  normal 
pressure  of  healthy  tissue.  The  importance  of  this 
change  in  pressure  is  grasped  when  one  learns  that 
the  volume  of  a  cell  diminishes  as  the  osmotic 
extension  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  cell  is  sus- 
pended is  raised  above  that  of  the  cell  itself.  Thus 
a  red  cell  lose?  about  one-quarter  of  its  volume 
when  suspended  in  1.5  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution 
(a  =  —  0.9°  C),  as  compared  with  the  cell  suspended  in 
0.9  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  (a  =  —  0,56°  0^. 
Next,  as  is  well  known,  the  structure  of  a  cell  is  materially 
altered  by  suspension  in  a  fluid  of  a  higher  osmotic 
pressure  than  that  of  the  cell  itself.  Red  cells  lose  their 
disc  shape  and  become  spherical  when  kept  in  1,5  per  cent, 
sodium  chloride  solution.  In  correspondence  with  this, 
the  function  of  the  cell  suffers  as  soon  as  the  isotonic 
balance  is  lost.  This  c*n  be  measured  by  watching  the 
phagocytosis  of  leucocytes,  suspended  in  saline  solution  of 
varyingstrengths.  Tumingto  the  physiological  and  clinical 
side  of  the  question,  the  author  finds  that  when  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  raised  a  damage  is  inflicted  on  the 
tissue,  and  this  results  in  an  inflammatory  reaction.  The 
injection  of  isotonic  solutions  is  tolerated  by  the  tissues 
without  disturbance,  but  when  the  solutions  are  hyper- 
isotonie,  pain  is  always  produced.  This,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  solutions  of  substances  which  are  non-escharotic  or 
which  do  not  attac-k  the  tissues  chemically.  In  cold 
tuberculous  abscess  the  osmotic  pressure  is"  not  raised, 
but  the  inflammatory  signs  are  altered  :  there  ig  little  or 
no  pain  and  no  oedema.  From  these  considerations  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  osmotic  pressure  of  the  tissue 
fluids  Dlays  nn  important  part  in  the  orocess  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  Priessnitz  application  causes  a  reactive  bypev- 
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aemia.  and  thus  tends  to  re-establish  the  balance  of  the 
osmotic  pressure.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  poultice 
acts  beneficially  or  otherwise  on  the  area  of  hyperaemia — that 
is,  on  the  pustule  itself ;  but,  when  it  covers  the  oedema- 
tous  zone,  it  converts  the  local  anaemia  into  a  local  hyper- 
aemia. The  result  of  this  increased  circulation  through 
this  zone  is  to  heighten  the  lymph  circulation  centri- 
fugally,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  product3  of  inflammation 
rapidly,  or  rendering  them  harmless  by  neutralization  with 
the  various  substances  in  the  serum  or  lymph.  In  testing 
the  various  forms  of  water  applications,  he  found  that  hot 
fomentations,  which  only  just  cover  the  highly-inflamed 
area,  rather  tend  to  increase  the  pain  ;  that  hot  fomenta- 
tions which  cover  the  whole  of  the  affected  area  widely 
allay  the  pain  rapidly ;  that  hot  fomentations  which  cover 
a  ring  around  the  central  pustule,  leaving  this  part 
uncovered,  also  allay  pain  rapidly.  In  conclusion  he 
surveys  the  action  of  the  cold-water  applications  in  various 
situations,  and  states  that  he  believes  that  the  action  on 
the  osmotic  pressure  is  an  important  one,  although  he 
considers  that  other  factors  also  come  into  play. 


323. 


Treatment  of  Aente  Merrnrla)  Poisoning. 


Salvatani  (Rif.  Med.,  July  13th,  1907)  points  out  that  the 
toxic,  action  of  mercury  depends  largely  on  the  degree  of 
concentration  of  the  mercurial  ions,  and  the  more  effec- 
tually this  concentration  can  be  lessened  the  more  effica- 
cious will  be  the  antidotes  employed.  From  certain 
experiments  carried  out  by  the  author  (by  endovenous 
injections  in  animals)  it  was  found  that  the  power  to  lessen 
this  concentration  was  least  marked  in  chloride  of  sodium 
and  more  marked  in  the  following  drugs  in  ascending 
degree— bromide,  iodide,  sulphide,  and  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  (thiosulphate).  In  treatment  he  distinguishes  an 
external  (including  treatment  by  the  stomach)  and  an 
internal  antidotism.  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  drug 
after  absorption.  By  external  antidotes  we  try  to  immo- 
bilize chemically  and  pharmacologically  the  iocs  of 
mercury  not  yet  absorbed  ;  by  internal  antidotes  we  try  to 
lessen  the  concentration  of  the  ions  until  the  poison  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  system.  As  (xternal  antidotes 
albumen  is  good,  but  ELS  and  the  sulphites  are  better,  as 
they  hinder  absorption,  lessen  the  corrosive  action,  and 
diminish  the  local  toxic  action.  The  hyposulphite  should 
not  be  used  where  there  is  danger  of  general  poisoning,  but 
for  small  doses  (for  example,  where  a  strong  mercurial 
solution  ha3  got  into  the  eye)  it  should  be  very  useful.  As 
an  internal  antidote  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  H„S  are 
recommended.  The  hyposulphite  should  not  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  but  only  endovenously  or  hypodermically  ;  the 
H2S  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  enemata,  inhalations,  or 
by  the  mouth.  When  one  can  feel  sure  that  all  the 
mercury  has  been  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  given  by  the  mouth. 


PATHOLOGY. 

824.  Case  or  Trlorchidlll>ui, 

Potarca  (Sem.  Me~d.,  May  8th,  19D7)  reports  the  following 
case  of  supernumerary  testicle.  The  patient,  a  soldier 
aged  21,  came  under  the  author's  care  to  be  operated  on  for 
a  left  hydrocele.  According  to  the  patient's  account  the 
left  side  of  his  scrotum  had  always  been  much  larger  than 
the  right  and  contained  two  glands,  each  of  which  was 
much  smaller  than  the  normal  right  testicle.  On  exami- 
nation there  was  found  marked  fluctuation  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  left  side,  and  here  were  also  to  be  detected 
two  small  mobile  masses  similar  in  shape  and  size,  and 
united  by  a  double  coru,  which  passed  upwards  towards 
the  external  orifice  of  the  corresponding  inguinal  canal. 
Both  masses  were  of  the  same  consistence,  and  were  some- 
what more  sensitive  to  pressure  than  was  the  right  testicle. 
Under  local  anaesthesia  the  hydrocele  was  opened,  giving 
exit  to  some  citron-coloured  liquid,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  the  two  small  masse*,  each  aboatthe  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  were  really  two  testicles.  Two  spermatic  cords  with 
two  vasa  deferentia  could  be  traced  into  the  left  irjguinal 
canal,  and  a  double  serous  membrane  enclosed  the  two 
glands  with  their  cords.  No  trace  of  epididymis  could  be 
found  in  either  of  these  rudimentary  glands,  but  at  the 
lower  borders  of  each  were  to  be  seen  two  small  excres- 
cences, each  the  size  of  a  lentil.  The  vasa  deferentia  of 
these  glands  were  almost  natural  in  size.  The  parietal 
wall  of  the  left  tunica  vaginalis  ended  blindly  at  the 
external  orinoe  o?  the  left  inguinal  canal. 
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"Martini  reports  on  two  eaaes  of  febrile  tropical  splenc- 
rnegalia  kala-azar  (Btrl.  kltn.  Wock.,  August  19th,  1907). 
The  first  patient  was  26  years  old.  In  the  spring  of  1904  he 
was  taken  ill  with  high  fever,  rigors,  and  sweating;  these 
symptoms  lasted  one  month,  and  during  the  following 
winter,  the  following  spring,  the  following  autumn,  and, 
lastly,  during  the  spring  of  1906  they  were  again  repeated. 
The  last  attack  lasted  a  long  time,  and  the  patient  was 
rendered  quite  unfit  for  work  during  the  following  twelve 
months.  .During  the  three  years  his  abdomen  had  been 
swollen,  and  for  the  last  eight  months  he  complained  of 
pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
abdomen.  He  stated  that  he  had  noticed  a  swelling  of 
the  testes  and  of  the  ankles  from  time  to  time.  After 
Laving  been  in  hospital  for  some  two  months  Martini  re- 
ports that  he  appeared  to  be  a  pale,  moderately  strongly- 
built  man,  looking  younger  than  he  was.  He  lay  in  an 
apathetic  manner,  his  eyelids  were  somewhat  oedematous, 
and  there  was  oedema  of  the  testes  and  ankles.  The  blood 
count  revealed  from  1,600  to  2,000  leucocytes  per  c. mm. — 
that  is,  there  was  leucopenia.  The  temperature  ranged 
between  93°  and  101.3°.  The  examination  of  the  chest  did 
not  reveal  anything  abnormal,  while  on  examining  the 
abdomen  ascites  was  discovered.  The  spleen  was  dis- 
tinctly enlarged,  but  the  size  of  the  liver  appeared  to  be 
normal.  The  urine  did  not  contain  any  pathological  con- 
stituents. Puncture  of  the  spleen  yielded  a  thick  blood- 
stained fluid,  which  was  smeared  on  cover-glasses  and 
stained  by  Giemsa's  method  after  fixation  in  alcohol. 
Normal  red  and  white  blood  cells  were  seen  under  the 
microscope,  besides  large  numbers  of  mononuclear  giant 
cells  (macrophages)  and  metachromic  red  cells.  In  the 
macrophages  Martini  found  Leishman-Donovan  bodies, 
which  are  now  recognized  as  the  causal  parasites  of  kala- 
azar.  Some  parasites  were  also  found  lying  free  between 
the  cells,  while  a  few  were  inside  the  normal  leuco- 
cytes. The  nuclei  (chromatin  aggregations)  and  micro- 
nuclei  (blepharoblast)  were  so  typically  stained  red 
■and  so  typically  placed,  that  no  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  He  proceeded  to 
see  if  he  could  obtain  the  transformation  into  flagellates 
by  culturing  the  bodies  on  liquid  blood  with  spleen  pulp 
derived  from  the  patient  kept  at  between  17°  and  22°  C. 
These  experiments  are  still  in  progress.  With  regard  to 
the  diagnosis,  he  points  out  that  the  chronic  course,  with 
long  periods  of  fever,  the  anaemia,  oedema,  and  leuco- 
penia, together  with  the  find  of  the  Leishman-Donovan 
bodies,  removed  all  possible  doubt.  He  briefly  traces  the 
work  which  has  been  done  with  regard  to  this  disease, 
and  then  passes  on  to  the  possible  methods  of  infection. 
Bentley  has  shown  that  certain  fishes  in  kala-azar  districts 
harbour  a  flagellate  similar  to  the  one  obtained  from  the 
Leishman-Donovan  bodies,  while  the  same  species  of  fish 
in  kala-azar-free  districts  do  not  harbour  the  parasite.  The 
fish  is  freely  eaten  in  the  infected  districts.  Infection  from 
drinking  water  or  ponds  in  which  the  natives  bathe  is  sup- 
posed by  McKenzie.  Lastly,  some  observers  regard  it 
nrobable  that  mosquitos  and  bugs  carry  the  infection, 
liuinine  and  arsenic  are  used  in  the  treatment,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  do  much  good.  The  patient 
mentioned  above  seemed  to  improve  under  arsenic. 
The  second  patient  had  been  ill  for  two  months.  He 
was  in  the  stage  of  his  first  remission.  He  also 
showed  leucopenia.  fever,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen.  Leishman-Donovan  bodies  were  found  in  the 
puncture  fluid  from  the  spleen. 

326.  Tabetic  Arthropathies. 

Raymond  (Journ.  des  Prat,  October  20th,  1906)  discusses 
the  characters  of  the  joint  affections  occurring  as  a  result 
of  tabes,  and  points  out  the  importance  of  being  able  to 
differentiate  them  from  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  syphilitic  arthropathies.  Tabetic  arthro- 
pathies may  constitute  the  sole  clinical  picture  of  a  case 
of  tabes  dorsalis  ;  they  occur  usually  at  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  spinal  disease,  and  appear  very  rapidly.  In  a  few 
hours  the  affected  joint  may  be  enlarged  to  twice  its 
normal  size.  Subcutaneous  oedema  appears,  the  synovial 
secretion  rapidly  increases  in  amount,  distends  the  synovial 


sac,  bursts  this,  and  then  infiltrates  the  neighbouring 
parts.  The  articular  cartilages  and  adjacent  bony  parts 
may  undergo  either  atrophic  or  hypertrophic  changes. 
The  ends  of  the  bones  undergo  absorption,  and  the  medulla 
returns  to  an  embryonic  state.  Bony  outgrowths  may 
develop  on  the  articulating  extremities.  These  joint  affec- 
tions are  generally  symmetrical,  and  occur  chiefly  in  the 
larger  articulations,  such  as  the  hip,  knee,  shoulder,  and 
elbow.  Sometimes  the  joint  swelling  subsides  altogether 
and  does  not  reappear  ;  at  other  times  it  subsides  but 
reappears  ;  at  other  times  still  it  remains  in  a  chronic 
condition.  The  author,  in  order  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
differentiating  true  tabetic  arthropathies  from  syphilitic 
arthropathies  occurring  in  a  patient  the  subject  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  quotes  the  cases  of  two  patients,  both  suffering 
from  tabes  dorsalis  and  both  exhibiting  arthritic  troubles; 
in  the  one  the  joint  affections  (both  knees  and  left  hip) 
were  trophic  in  nature  and  dependent  upon  the  spinal 
disease,  in  the  other  the  joint  troubles  (both  ankles)  were 
the  direct  result  of  syphilis  and  were  rapidly  ameliorated 
by  mercurial  treatment.  It  is  important,  as  the  author 
says,  to  distinguish  between  the  trophic  disturbances 
which  do  not  get  well  and  the  syphilitic  arthropathies 
which  improve  markedly  with  mercurial  treatment. 

327.  Acale  Diverticulitis. 

Brewer  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1907) 
gives  notes  of  six  cases  ci'  acute  intra-abdominal  abscess 
originating  in  the  left  lower  quadrant.  The  symptoms  so 
nearly  simulated  those  of  acute  appendicitis  as  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  transposition  of  viscera.  The  chief 
features  presented  at  operation  were  in  two  of  the  cases  a 
well-defined  intraperitoneal  abscess  and  in  the  third  a 
retroperitoneal  abscess,  the  bowel  wall  at  one  point  being 
covered  with  fibrinous  exudate,  pointing  to  the  possibility 
of  a  small  perforation  as  its  origin.  These  cases  were  sug- 
gestive of  the  rupture  of  a  small  acquired  diverticulum  of 
the  sigmoid  or  descending  colon,  and,  while  such  acquired 
diverticula  are  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence  in  elderly 
people,  their  pathological  importance  in  the  production  of 
intra-abdominal  abscess  has  had  scant  attention,  though 
occasionally  the  relationship  between  such  lesions  and 
general  or  localized  peritonitis  has  been  demonstrated  by 
pathologists.  The  remaining  three  cases  pointed  most 
clearly  to  3uch  an  origin.  In  the  first  a  walled-off  abscess 
was  found  containing  gas  and  pus,  with  considerable 
matting  together  of  the  intestines.  In  the  second,  a  large 
abscess  cavity  containing  pus  and  an  oblong  faecal  con- 
cretion was  found,  together  with  a  small  ulceration  in  the 
wall  of  the  sigmoid.  The  third  case  clearly  showed  the 
relationship  between  an  acute  perforative  diverticulitis  of 
the  sigmoid  and  a  generalized  fatal  peritonitis,  an  oval 
concretion  somewhat  larger  than  a  date  seed  being  found, 
and  a  deeply-congested  loop  of  sigmoid,  on  the  free  border 
of  which  were  the  gangrenous  remains  of  a  small  perforated 
diverticulum.  It  is  possible  that  the  concretions  found  in 
in  the  last  two  cases  acted  as  predisposing  causes  of  the 
perforation. 

328.  The  Ktloloey  or  Pleurisy. 

Fermani  {11  Morgagni,  October,  1907)  draws  attention  to 
the  importance  of  a  morphological  study  of  the  patient 
from  the  point  of  view  of  etiology — his  heredity,  kind  of 
life,  general  nutrition,  past  history  of  disease.  Cytological 
examination  of  the  pleural  effusion  is  highly  important. 
Speaking  generally,  lymphocytosis  is  characteristic  of 
the  tuberculous  forms,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  poly- 
nucleosis is  the  rule  in  non-tuberculous  types.  Bacteri- 
ological examination,  with  cultures  of  the  organism  and 
experimental  proofs  on  animals,  each  play  a  part  in  settling 
the  etiology.  The  author  is  convinced  of  the  value  of 
Mayer's  chemical  reaction.  This  is  carried  out  as  follows  : 
Two  drops  of  blood  are  collected  in  a  pipette  and  diluted 
with  distilled  water  until  the  red  colour  disappears  ;  a 
50  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  tr.  guaiaci  is  then  added. 
If  many  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  present  a  blue  ring  is 
formed  at  the  point  of  contact.  Polynuclear  cells  seem  to 
contain  a  ferment  which  acts  (like  turpentine)  as  an  oxi- 
dizing agent.  Something  may  also  be  learned  by  the 
injection  of  methylene  blue  into  the  pleural  cavity  and 
observing  (from  an  examination  of  the  urine)  its  rate  of 
absorption  ;  it  is  rapid  in  acute  non-tuberculous  pleurisies, 
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whilst  in  tuberculous  forms  it  is  notably  diminished  or 
retarded  in  excess  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  is  rather  in 
favour  of  a  tuberculous  form  of  pleurisy.  Lastly,  the 
tuberculin  test  gives  useful  information  in  the  attempt  to 
derive  the  cause  of  any  given  case  of  pleurisy. 

329.  Zonular  Meningitis. 

Chaujfakd  (Journ.  des  Prat.,  November  2nd,  1907)  treats 
shortly  of  this  subject.  The  disease,  he  says,  is  usually 
fleeting.  A  woman  entered  hospital  complaining  of 
girdle  pains,  which  she  had  had  for  five  days.  When  first 
she  was  seen  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  normal ;  but  four 
days  afterwards  there  was  a  lymphocytosis  of  this  fluid, 
and  the  patient  complained  of  pains  down  the  spine.  She 
also  had  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and  slowing  of  the  pulse- 
rate.  All  these  symptoms  had  disappeared  in  three  or 
four  days'  time.  Another  woman,  aged  38,  suffered  from 
trigeminal  pain.  The  attack  was  ushered  in  with  a  rigor, 
headache,  numbness  of  the  right  side,  and  the  appearance 
of  groups  of  vesicles  at  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  on  the 
forehead.  Lumbar  puncture,  performed  on  the  fifth  day 
of  her  illness,  proved  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  be  normal. 
The  following  day  the  patient  had  pain  in  the  cervical 
spine,  slow  pulse,  but  no  Kernig's  sign.  Picard  has  pub- 
lished a  note  concerning  a  child,  12  years  old,  who  had  a 
localized  meningitis  following  an  attack  of  mumps.  The 
child  had  a  slow  pulse  and  Kernig's  sign.  Nine  days  after 
the  child  had  trigeminal  pain  with  vomiting,  cervical 
rigidity,  and  lymphocytosis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
All  these  symptoms  had  cleared  up  in  sixteen  days.  In 
these  cases  there  is  a  constant  accord  between  the  situa- 
tion of  the  zone  and  the  location  of  the  signs.  The  disease, 
no  doubt,  starts  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  from  them 
extends  to  the  posterior  roots  and  the  medulla.  In  the 
ophthalmic  zone  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  implicated. 


SURGERY. 

330.  Tunionrs  or  the  Ampulla  or  Voter. 

De  Gkaeuwe  (Journ.  de  Chir.  et  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Bcli/e  de  Chir., 
No.  4,  1907)  deals  with  the  subject  of  tumour  of  the  ampulla 
of  Vater,  which  he  defines  as  a  cancerous  growth  developed 
in  this  part  of  the  biliary  canal,  and  either  protruded  into  the 
lumen  of  the  duodenum,  or  confined  to  the  ampulla  itself, 
or  involving  the  duodenal  portion  of  the  eholedochus. 
Tumours  of  this  kind,  though  rare,  are  more  frequent  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Their  clinical  diagnosis  may 
be  assumed  as  impossible,  but  in  the  treatment  of  any  case 
of  jaundice  from  retention,  the  constant  and  most  grave 
results  of  tumours  of  the  ampulla,  it  is  always  incumbent 
to  find  out  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  In  every  case  of 
jaundice  due  to  obstruction  surgical  intervention  is  indi- 
cated. If,  in  the  course  of  such  intervention,  a  tumour  be 
found  in  the  ampulla,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove 
it,  and  this  failing,  an  anastomosis  should  be  established 
between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  intestine  or  stomach.  A 
case  is  here  recorded  in  which  Yerhoogen  of  Brussels 
recently  removed  a  tumour  from  the  ampulla  which  was 
exposed  by  opening  the  duodenum.  The  patient  did  well 
for  the  first  seven  days  after  the  operation,  but  three  days 
later  died  from  collapse  due  to  progressive  intestinal 
haemorrhage. 


33!. 


Surgical   Conditions   Arising   front 
Branchial   Clefts. 


Speese  (Univ.  Pennsylvania  Med.  Bulletin,  October,  1907) 
deals  with  those  errors  of  development  due  to  non-union 
of  the  branchial  clefts  which  result  in  fistulae  and  cysts. 
Literal  fistulae  originate  from  the  second  branchial  cleft, 
and  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  In  their  course  they 
pierce  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  fascia,  and  run  parallel 
with  the  sterno-mastoid  on  the  deep  fascia  above  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone, 
passing  over  the  internal  carotid  and  between  it  and  the 
external,  finally  reaching  the  pharynx  under  the  digastric. 
I  Operation  is  not  always  indicated,  since  in  some  cases  the 
dangers  are  obviously  greater  than  the  inconvenience 
warrants,  and  any  attempt  at  complete  removal  is  a 
serious  matter  because  of  the  intimate  relation  to  im- 
portant structures  and  the  possibility  of  failure  on  account 
of  dense  adhesions.  Branchial  cysts  are  composed  of  fetal 
epiblastic  and  hypoblastic  tissues  remaining  in  an  em- 
bryonal state  for  an  indefinite  time  until  by  a  later  pro- 
liferation of  their  epithelial  elements  they  give  rise  to  a 
characteristic  cystic  tumour.'  Although  they  may  be  con- 
genital they  generally  develop  at  puberty,  and  are  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  strumous  conditions,  aneurysm,  or  der- 
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moid  cysts.  Suppuration  may  occur,  the  resulting  abscess 
being  of  interest  from  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  and  from 
the  malignant  degeneration  which  such  abscesses  tend  to 
incite.  A  case  of  branchiogenic  carcinoma  is  reported 
occurring  in  a  man  aged  36,  who  noticed  a  painless  swelling 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  three  years'  duration. 
Diagnosed  as  an  abscess  it  was  opened  and  drained,  but 
examination  of  the  abscess  wall  showed  an  epitheliomatous 
formation.  Radical  removal  of  the  sac  was  performed,  and 
as  the  process  had  not  extended  deeply  it  was  possible  to 
do  this  completely,  and  three  years  later  there  was  no  sign 
of  recurrence.  The  case  is  of  interest  since  the  age  of  the 
patient  was  only  36,  whereas  the  majority  of  those 
previously  reported  have  been  about  60  years  of  age,  and 
while  few  of  these  have  recovered  none  have  been  free 
from  secondary  developments  for  so  long  a  period  as  three 
years. 

332.    leucopiakia  of  the  Mucosa  or  the  Urinary  Pa*sagea. 

Sor.iEKi  (II  Policlin.,  October,  1907)  describes  two  cases 
— both  in  women,  aged  35  and  53— of  this  rare  condition. 
In  the  first  case  the  disease  was  localized  in  the  right  renal 
pelvis,  and  the  symptoms  were  paroxysmal  pain  in  the 
hypochondrium,  pollakuria,  intermittent  haematuria,  and 
the  presence  of  delicate  white  shreds  in  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment consisting  of  cornified  pavement  epithelium.  The 
symptoms  dated  from  five  years.  The  kidney  was  removed, 
and  the  patient  cured  of  her  symptoms.  In  the  second 
case  the  symptoms  (hypogastric  pain,  dysuria,  polyuria, 
pollakuria,  intermittent  haematuria,  incrustation  of  salts- 
in  the  bladder  walls,  and  degenerated  pavement  epithelium 
on  the  urinary  sediment)  had  lasted  for  six  months. 
Cystotomy  was  performed,  and  numerous  foci  of  leueo- 
plastic  mucosa  were  excised.  This  operation  cured  for  a 
time,  but  six  months  later  a  relapse  occurred,  when  partial 
resection  of  the  bladder  was  performed,  and  permanent 
cure  followed.  The  leucopiakia  seen  in  each  case  was 
exactly  comparable  to  the  similar  change  which  is  well 
known  in  the  case  of  the  tongue.  Very  little  is  known  as 
to  the  etiology,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cases,  what  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  is  for  the  most  part  guesswork. 
Cystoscopic  examination  is  not  very  satisfactory  in  these 
cases.  The  prognosis  is  favourable  if  the  diseased  parts 
can  be  effectually  removed  ;  no  other  treatment  is  of  use. 


333.      Pre 


of  Vermiform  Appendix  in  an  rmljllical 
Hernia. 


Muhsam  (Zentralbl.  fur  Chir.,  No.  14,  1907)  states  that 
though  the  appendix  is  not  infrequently  found  in 
inguinal  herniae  on  both  the  right  and  the  left  side,  the 
presence  of  this  process  in  an  umbilical  hernia  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  the  author, 
while  operating  on  a  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  in  a 
woman  aged  41,  found  in  the  midst  of  extensive  adhesions 
a  tough  cord  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger  which  at 
one  extremity  was  firmly  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  when  traced  inwards  and  carefully  separated  from 
omentum  was  found  to  end  at  the  caecum.  This  cord, 
which  proved  to  be  the  appendix,  was  detached  at  its 
caecal  end  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  whole  of  it  was 
resected,  together  with  surrounding  adipose  and  cicatricial 
tissue  and  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  over  the  hernia,  to 
which  it  was  closely  attached.  This  report,  the  author 
suggests,  indicates  the  necessity  of  much  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  adhesions  found  in  operating  on  an  old  and  large 
umbilical  hernia.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  complication  described  in  this  paper,  the  possibility  of 
an  inclusion  of  the  appendix  should  be  remembered,  and 
in  any  case  of  umbilical  hernia  in  which  the  adhesions  are 
thick  and  extensive  any  unusually  thick  and  prominent 
cord  should  be  regarded  as  suspect  and  not  be  divided 
until  its  true  nature  has  been  determined.  If  the  caecum 
be  involved  in  the  adhesions  such  dissection,  it  is  stated, 
might  be  found  very  difficult.  In  the  author's  case  this 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  was  quite  free,  and  did  not 
form  part  of  the  adherent  contents  of  the  hernial  sac. 

334.  Uilatation  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. 

J.  Dunn  (Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  March,  1907)  gives  an 
account,  illustrated  by  a  skiagraph  and  a  photograph,  of  a 
case  of  bilateral  painless  dilatation  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
due  to  death  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  The  patient 
was  a  male,  aged  23.  In  1902  there  was  severe  pain  behind 
the  right  eye.  A  profuse  discharge  from  the  right  nostril 
gave  complete  relief.  During  1903  he  began  to  notice  that 
"his  forehead  was  swelling."  In  1906  there  was  a  marked 
protrusion  of  the  region  overlying  the  frontal  sinuses. 
The  nose  was  perfectly  normal,  no  turbinal  hypertrophy, 
no  abnormal  secretion,  no  pain,  no  disturbance  of  vision. 
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thumb  nail,  tne  wans  oiime  sinus  were  dry,  dead  white 
and  as  hard  as  ivory.  THie  bone  was  bare  or  covered  bv  a 
very  thin  white  membr.hne  which  did  not  bleed  Roth 
sinuses  were  alike.  Th*  naso-frontal  ducts  were  patent 
There  was  in  fact  a  colmplete  bilateral  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane  hnnhg  the  sinus.  The  thinning  and 
subsequent  dilatation  '  of  the  sinus  walls  had  been 
secondary  to  the  death  of  the  lining  membrane  There 
was  no  history  of  syphilis.  Dunn  cannot  suggest  an 
explanation  of  the  bulging  ,  excep  that  it  was  caused  bv 
air  pressure  during  the  act  of  bowing  the  nose.  The 
wound  healed  well,  but  the  patieit  thinks  the  protrusion 
is  increasing. 
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DiasnosU  of  the  I'crlofloi  Pregnancy. 

k-Bbentano  (La  Clin.,  Noveiber  8th,  1907)  considers 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  me  than  calculate  thJ 
iximate  date  at  which  dehverwill  take  Dla->e     w™ 


hat  it  is  not  possible  to  do  me  than  calculate  th* 
approximate  date  at  which  dehverwill  take  place  Fven 
when  the  date  of  Hie  last  or  onl^oitus  is  known  i it 
little  guide  to  the  date  on  which  ciception  has  occurred 
since  a  period  of  Horn  eight  to  foleen  days  mav  elanse 
between  connexioh  and  the  pene.tion  of  the  ovum  h„ 
the  spermatozoon)  Further,  the  dat>f  coitus  is  freau 
unknown,  and  thfe  calculation  is  sed  upon  the  d- 
the  last  menstrua  period.  In  thesases  the  date  of 
cention  mav  be  iiiything,  betweet  few  do™  o«t„. 


chorea  is  fctnolicedTa  Sn'^  Writes  ^  when 
antitoxic   treatment  mi£t\P*gn?.nt  woman  a  vigorous 
essential.      Theimw"  '  be  lns«tuted.      Milk  Mot  if 
administration  of  Ipl^U^oLl'^T^  *  the 
?LC*l0T,1  and  c«P'o«?  inkcUons     Th  y  fracti°nal  doses 
thoroughly  examined,  both  as  to  n^m",n!  should  b^ 
By  these  means  the  cause  of  t hi  quality  and  quantity 
reached,  but  the  nervou svstem  —^^n  may  be' 
excitability  and  demands  !£!  -m  I*  m  a  state  of  h/ner 
large  doses  of  chlorate "othe?  n"'3'  treatment.    He  pre?ers 
a  drachm  to  3  drachms ifo ?\won,    UtgB'  lnd  wouId  give  from 

the  latter  case  a  drachm  of  chioro^\or  h?  rectum.  In 
of  one  egg  and  4  oz  of  rnflk  i  *lT7  be  added  to  the  yolk 
very  slowly  with  a  fine^yrTnge  jlgSft  fa*?  the  «»« 
to  sleep  for  some  hours  ;  sRould  onW1"hSend  the  Pa«ent 
milk  at  stated  intervals  The  oh  1  °,nly  be  rou8ed  to  take 
increased  from  1  tFzorSto^^"^^^ 

th o  lle  8ymPtoms  subside.  It  shonH  "^diminished 
when  these  have  comnletow  a- 3houId  only  be  stopped 
premature  laboufshouTd^b *  3^  ^ortiK 
of  the  woman  is  in  danger  undertaken  when  the  life 
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_._BHuai  periou.     xn  mesases  the  date  of  con- 
ception  may  be  iiything,  betweet  few  days  after  th« 
last  period  and  d!ew  days  preced,  the  period  which  is 
missed.    The  avenge  number  of  d;  between  conception 
and  delivery  is  Z0  to  236,  thouglnny  observers  have 
quoted  instances  h  which  it  extencto  252  and  326  da™ 
and  it  is  not  unommon  to  find  regnancy  terminate 
more  than  300  dys  after  the  end  the  last ;  menst™*? 
period.    It  is  eas;to  make  a  miseaVtion,  and  the  Z 
may  be  large  wh.i  the  woman  is  :curate  or  does 1  not 
recollect,  or  whe  she  has  no  per,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  nusing     It  is  usual  ase  the  calculation 
upon  the  date  onrhieh  the  woman  experienced  fef-ni 
movements  for  t'e  first  time  ;  this  -  be  said  to  oeem- 
generally  duringhe  nrst  fortnight  Cg  fifth  month   hut 
it  varies  consid-ably  with  mdivi3,  and   has  been 
known  to  mislea  by  weeks  or  events.    The  si™  of 
the  uterus  is  tt  best  and   most  in  guide     S*°* 
authors  take  thr  measurements  Wting  from  thf 
umbilicus    or    fm    the    xiphoid    iage      bur     *hl„ 
are   liable   to  ftget  that  the   dist;0,    these  r.oir,Z 
from  the  symp'sis  pubis  varies  ifferent"  women 
The  height  of  tl.  umbilicus  above  !ubes  may  rani' 
from  12  to  20  cm  The  measurement  'd  be  taken  fm 
the  upper  margiof  the  symphysis  vmeasuri"°™ 
laid  along  the  mhan  line  to  the  uppei  0f  the  utern* 
The  height  to  wch  the  uterus  rises   sarne  verinA of 
pregnancy  diflfc   in   individuals,  a^^^of 
same  individualuring  different  pregas.    It  ;  '/heVl 
fore  only  posse  to  give  a  table  Average  height 
which  it  attainn  the  various  month  three  month 
9  cm.  ;  at  fourths,  15  cm.  ;  at  fivt.hs  20?rn  •  ^ 
6  months,  24  c  ;.at  Beven  months,  i.  a't  8  Jr ntVac 
30  cm. ;  and  smne  months,  34  cm.  Macdonald  of 
New  York,  wlaas  made  a  study  of  tint  r?na/°  °» 
that  the  heiglof  the  uterus  above  $g  ^'*' 
incentimetre^nd  divided  by  3±,  wiQ  a^f of  the 
pregnancy  ininar  months  fairly  ex   Thl?.c  ?f  Jnf 
height  of  the^rus  were  26  cm  ,  the  ,  would  L^f 
been  pregnaiior  7?  lunar  months— tlfor  7  "  "avf 
and  12  days nd  when  the  measure],  *r  „„  ",,  s 
pregnancy  i;0  lunar  months  old-tto *aT'i's J 
term.     Whemeasuring,  the  fingers     ri^.hV  ct  "J 
are  placed  ohe  fundus,  and  the  tapou5ht  ™^^ 
the  palmar  face  of  the  second  phaf  t|     {"K  l0 
finger,  so  tl  the  tape  does  not  lie  iQtire  j    "^ 
against  the  ominal  wall,  thus  avoidi.ror    Tir^e" 
the  abdomiitissues  are  lax  it  is  well,  the  nr*™* 
supported     the    longitudinal    axis    "gHf"8 
Macdonald  aiders  35  cm.  to  be  the  iiexTt 8„j ,£ l- 
womb  at  te  and  3,300  grams  to  be  1]  weight  of 
the  fetus  arm  ;  he  finds  that  for  e>timPfle  °l 
height  abc35  the  child  will  weigh   200  grams 
When  the  Hitioner  who  is  acquainted  nrnhav:ic- 
heiaht    nfi  uterus   at    the    various      fT3.0'6 


837.  rierIne  FIbrow     na  ^ 

^.$ffiS2^&!£*  -  &ti  vol  xii 

aged  37,  was  subject  to  Severe  *«M  °a8e  There  a  woman 

?n^glfat,and.hiSh  temperature  TW^1131  Pfins>  Snor- 
ing of  the  size  of  a  hen's  eiw'in  ni  >  was  a  tender  swell- 
of  the  appendages  *T££^V"'°*>*<*'  -Disuse 
swelling  proved  to  be  a  S.  Hatuthe  operation  the 
without  much  difficulty.  SomyeZairsnhh  Wa8  nucleated 
were  excised  from  the  anrfaS ■?£ it ubserous  outgrowths 
having  been  fixed  forward  by  in&r&  ?n? that  0I^ 
the  ligaments,  was  not  removed P  A  nea-1  8hortenin|  of 
mination  of  the  parts  removed  d^  °n  miCToscopic  Ixa- 
myomata  undergoing  caSusd^eLpr0ved  l°  beadeno- 

Z?  Mm°V!d  °°  Ja^ary  15tri907  "rhe  °D-  The  srowths 
movable  and  free  from  enlarLem^t  .  u.terus  remained 
patient  was  last  under  oCemS  h"f  ?  ApriI>  when  the 
certain  that  signs  of  advlnce  of  the'  Ma?  Schwab  ^ 
must  soon  make  their  appearance.  mahgnant  disease 

338.  moma  aua  Oonbie  t(e^s 

twenty  years  before  she  came  ,,n^  a8V  Pregnancy   ended 
°P«ation  uterus  duplel  blcorn^s  bicot^^"^-    At  ^e 
Each  cornu  bore  a  fibromyomatons  t,^.    8  was  discovered. 
man's  head.    As  usual,Td?en  fold   m°Ur  $  the  8ize  of  a 
between  the  cornua  from  thITladder  m  tPent°neum  V™^ 
fnHUf lat8  S  pouch  was  divided  into  two     rf  lectum-  so  that 
and  left  os  uteri  separated  by asm?/  „    l-f-e  was  a  "ght 
mucous  membrane,  and  two  cervirs!  "tPaftltlon  lined  with 
total  hysterectomy  was  SS     a.nals  exjsted.    Sub- 
morphine-scopolaminf   Each,m,v^Under  the  influence .of 
a    peritoneal    flap  after  the  £  V*  ^aa  covered  over  with 
cautery  to  its  cand L    The  ffl?011  of   a  Paqnelto^ 
also  reports  a   case  of  uterus  !oL  f  2Veiied-    ^Igowsky 
septa  from  a  nullipara,  aged  2flP   pJhPlex  and  ^ina 
performed    for   the     comnIet»  Panhysterectomy  was 

appendages;  a poriiorSPthedouSeVaI   -°f     suPP«rat7n^ 
m  the  amputation.    The°  results"  were'  JZZZl™1^ 
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THERAPEUTICS. 


Trea<,„en,  of  Tabercnloslg. 

recallThVphisal!x1nD18X  ^°Vember  «,  W») 

exerted  by  the  bile  and "the ^iricid^no1"10^  acti°n 
cholesterin,  in  the  presence  of  th  '  and  especially  by 

Wh%ntheHitionerwhoisacquaiSteCpUrfbab,ae  aut.hors  &>iected  S  he  ne^tone°m  of,viP«s.  The 
height  ofi  uterus  at  the  various^  ffi  f1?8  of  six  monkeys  1  c  em  o?™  of  a  A^t  (A) 
measurem^  to  be  abnormal,  he  witi™te  the  bovi-ne  tubercle  bacilli:  A  aoonZ'  ml  ™  emulsion  of 
cause  ;  thif  the  uterus  be  abnormally e^V^      received     similar    injection!    of    t,7h}  *e?ea v0f  donkeys 

11X*  o 


5 

lif. 
chi 

§? 


Fourth  and  the  twenty-eighthday8J»  temperatures  ; 

showed  less  marked  lesions  esp^^j  ^^  Smeg  B 

Those  of  Series  C  ^^J^ments,  using  an  extract  of 
The  authors  repeated  the  ^P  men  mlgin6g  results  were 
bile  in  petroleum- ether •  *™»  « eatedhad  a  much  lower 
thus  obtained.  T^fSgiound  porf  mortm  were  very 
temperature,  ^£  the  lesions  louuu^  Qne  o{  the 

much  smaller  than  in  the  first  exper 
authors  has  made  use  of  tins  ™euiuu  r  t  b  wui0913 

He  has  ioundthatpatients ,  m  the  las st ««  o^  owiDg 
are  greatly  benefited.    Iheie  is  no  i« 
to  the  injections. 

a.  i»»™=.  .<*"','£  KiJSVS  S?te» 

cusses  the  raising  of  .tnft  *ef  P^Vcations  of  mercury  in 
observed  after  the  hrst  tew  "P^ffi^.  been  a«mbed 
syphilis  by  several  clinicians, ; anawn lL  setting 

Star  «»» to  the  bactericide }  wMon  ol  1 ue  ^  ^  three 
free  endotoxins.  In  st ady'ng  th^  lsre^>der.  Flrst>  there  is 
sources  of  error  which  one  mu  t  eon^      ^  first  a_ 

the  raising  of  temperature  wn  ^ '  {  h    Ee;,ondary 

tion  of  mercury  in  res ponse  to  ""  in"™o*d5ng  t0  Fournier, 
eruption.    The  eruption tfeve ^may ^ceora mg  ^  .g 

be  either  intermittent  or  «?n™u°ns  °nd  at  times  it  may 
always  a  fever  of  some  days  Ration  an  eed   b 

extend  oyer  weeks  Next,  fe v  er  m  y  ^ever  in  lhia 
mercuric  intoxication .     It ia  ^"^  la  Becondary  to  ulcera- 

case  is  not  due  to  the  £«?ury,  bu£  »j  etc  In  the  third 
tion  of  toethroat  stomatitis   enterals    e^^ 

place,  one  must  be  on  one  8  guaru  ^  earJy 

dental  fever  which  may  run  concurre u   y  q{ 

syphilis.    In  order  to  determine  what  „™darv  syphilis 


MKl'R'AI.    I.ITKRA1TKK. 

tolerate  it  as  readily  as  adults  <~io.  The  solution  is  a 
to  the  nasal  mucous  membra- tne  as  soon  as  the  earliest 
symptoms  are  perceived  ;  it  is  ■"advisable  that  the  patient 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  it  for  himself.  The  solution 
u=ed  is  as  follows  :  bulphate  o  f  atropine  (neutr.),  1  centi- 
gram :  cherry  laurel  water  art*d  distilled  water,  of  each 
20  grams.  Some  cotton-wool  is  then  tightly  wrapped 
round  the  end  of  a  match,  soaked  in  the  solution,  and 
swabbed  on  the  nasal  mucous  <  membrane,  passing  it  as 
high  as  possible  ;  this  is  repeated  every  balf-hcur  at  first 
then  every  hour  if  necessary  bfit  not  ofter.er  than  eight 
or  ten  times  in  the  day.  The  treatment  may  be  continued 
(if  required)  for  tluret  days  not  longer,  and  in  addition 
small  doses  of  aconit*  can  be  given  The  treatment  is 
only  advised  for  early  ases,  and  should  not  be  used  when 
there  is  obstruction  t  the  nasal  passages;  a  menthol 
ointment  is  of  use  slbsequently  as  a  disinfectant  and 
sedative. 
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Ult 


in   and   Albumen. 


F  HambubgEB  (Mud-  med.  Woch..  F ebruary  5tb,  1907) 
details  a  series  of  e^nments  wlncii  he  has  carried  out 
with  tetanus  antitol  injected  into  rabbits  which  ba^ 
recently  thrown  yout  The  object  ras  to  follow  up  the 
fate  of  the  antitoxin  the  milk  of  the  mother  and  in  the 
.  _«  4i.„  „„,,ntriimals.     Simihr  experiments  »» 


serum  of  the  youngnmal 
conducted  with  go°" 
which  had  been 


.     oungnmals.     Sunflir  experiments  were 

conducted  with  goatl  It  proved  thai  the  milk  of  animals 

'--fa  inted  with  the  intitoxin  contained 


which  had  been  inted  with  the  intitoxin  contained 
antitoxin  and  also  be  serum  (derive!  /rem  the  tetanus 
serum),  and  that  tiantitcxin  is  alvays  bound  to  the 
horse  albumen.  Tliorse  serum  arhtoxin  contained  in 
the  milk  of  these  rats  is  either  nolabsorbed  at  all  by 
the  young  sucklingobits  or  is  onH  absorbed  in  small 
quantities.  In  thitter  case  he  fbnd  that  the  anti- 
toxin in  the  young  nals  serum  wai  still  bound  to  the 
horse  albumen.  The  takes  to  suport  the  argument 
which  he  has  brou  forward  that  atitoxic  substances 
are  indivisibly  boiio  the  precipitale  substance— that 
is,  albumen. 


I»ost-n4»  Ctianses  In  the  Inercas. 


rently  Wlin  me  t»iij    i        343,  l-ost-ny.  »-■••"««>  •*«  me  ancrea*. 

lat  the  exact  state  of  cEVidal:.i  ksipBOBcim  (Lo  Spe.mentale,  Florencp 

Ss1Sin  thisTesPec"t  Ismail  cases  of  secondary  syphihs  ^byjdai,     ^  theV^r^Sges 

S  were  admitted  were  examined for  rises  of  temper^  W^^  exhlJ  by  the  pancrea.under  the  m  J 

ture  three  times  a  d9Vv°a\V  J^^uy  of  cases  the 
mercury   application       In   *be   m»joniy  .^ 

mercury  was   given   either  as  ^  eSHimate    or  by  inunc- 
muscular  injection  of  corri asive  s nbhmate,  or     y 
tion   of   mercury   ointment      He   dwdes^   ^   ^ 
into   four   groups :     1)  Those   wno  mercury 

rise  of  temperature  in  connexion^  1  tempera- 

application  ;  (2)  those  who  snowea  a  ri^  omp^lica. 
ture,  but  this  Proved  to  be  due  to  some  J^ 
tion;   C3)  those  in  whom  some  mdepena  ^  firgt 

produced  fever:    and  (4)  those  wno  re.  t         which 

mercury  application  with  ^  n£e  of  temp«ar       , 

lasted  from  ^e  to  several  days  ^ndtermmar     89belong 

interruption  of  the  treatment      Among  i^o  ,  and 

to  the  first  group,  2  to  the  s «ond  group.  3  t o  tne  ,  ^ 

12  to  the  fourth  group.     In  tins  way  he s  10  on 

charts  of 
condition, 
fresh  attacks, 


\.  UEVIDAi.:-!  a.mt" v,v""  v-^«  v/ ■rmeniaie,  1'iorence. 
1907,  lxi,  p.  565F  studied  the  pt?nortem  changes 
successively  exhil  by  the  pancreamnder  the  micro- 
scope when  that*n  has  been  ker,  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  befefemg  fixed.  Tha  rind  that  these 
degenerative  chafppear  more  quiay  in  the  pancreas 
than  in  any  otlfgan  ;  the  obseiftions  were  made 
UDon  human  tisspd  also  upon  thessues  of  dogs  and 
rabbits.  There  Regularity  about  e  development  of 
these  changes;  fete  necrosis  of  e  secreting  cell.s 
mav  appear  inlittle  as  twenty  )Urs,  while  other 
portions  of  the  ?rgan  may  show  b  slight  degenera- 
tion The  rapidth  which  the  necris  comes  on  does 
not  seem  to  deppon  the  age,  the  maer  of  death,  or 
the  temperaturf'ch  the  body  is  ke]  In  some  cases 
the  inlands  of  Jbans  necrose  morBpid]y  than  the 
rest  of  the  pani  Bacteria  can  alw*  be  grown  from 


the 
mo 


tof  the  pani  JJd.ci.ena  can  ui»«  De  grown  from 
.  pancreas  /-of?-"  the  authors  thi,  however,  that 
et  of  the  nee?  due  to  autolysis. 
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Opsonins. 


34q 
Chabi.es  E.  AHmm.  Hrper.  Med.,  Stember,  1907) 
from  a  critical  of  the  factors  involvdn  determina- 
tion«  of  the  a  index,  arrives  at  throwing  con- 
clusions :  U)  ermination  of  Wrighindex  of  the 
onsonic  contePe  blood  and  other  rlu  of  the  body 
is  open  to  s€«nd  in  part  unavoida  errors,  and 
should  be  aW  in  its  present  form.    ,  Conclusions 


previously  been  treated  with  mercury  ne  noes  "7  '"'_ 
Justified  in  drawing  any  conclusions  ^om  these  otema 
tions,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 

gA1  Treatment  of  Acute  Corjia. 

Bor^  (I.  Clinic  ^^Jf^fXTy^l^ 
sulphate  of  ^V^J^J0^,  points  out  that  he  has 
K9Siktri.iS»*he^ffi  °U»t  they  would 


munity.  in  *  of  a  continued  high  oaic  confer 
of  the  blood>t  exist.    (7)  In  the  bloo<d  exudate^ 
of  infected  la's  substances  may  be  lent  which 
exercise  anry  effect  upon  phagocyto^ 
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